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PREFATORY    NOTE: 


I      The  principal  points  in  which  the  Universal  Dictionary  differs  from  other  dictionaries  are  fully  dis' 
c|ed  in  the  Preface,  but  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  following : 

(1)  Compound  Words  are  inserted  under  the  first  element  of  the  compound,  and  not  in  tlie  place  they  would 
pj  in  strictly  alphabetical  order,  if  the  second  element  were  taken  into  account.  Thus  Ant-bear  is  inserted  after 
,  and  not  after  Antatrophic. 

(2)  The  Pronimciation  is  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  a  key  to  which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  severa? 
pi,  but  the  division  into  syllables  has  been  based  solely  on  pronunciation,  and  with  no  reference  tothe  etymology 

;  word.  In  syllables  wherein  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  not  forming  diphthongs,  only  that  one  of  them 
wl  1  gives  its  sound  to  the  syllable  bears  a  diacritical  mark,  the  others  being  treated  as  mute.  Thus,  in  brSaxl,  see.. 
ft  the  o  is  mute,  the  syllables  being  pronounced  as  if  spelt  hrtd,  se,Jldt.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  bear  t 
mi  upon  the  accented  syllable,  as  dl'-lSr. 

(3)  The  Etymology  will  be  found  enclosed  witliin  brackets  immediately  following  each  word.  To  understand 
thi  an  adopted,  let  it  be  noted  (1)  that  retrogression  is  made  from  modem  languages  to  ancient;  and  (2)  that  when 
aft  I  word  there  appears  such  a  derivation  as  this — "  In  Fr.  .  .  .  Sp.  .  .  .  Port.  .  .  .  Ital.  .  .  .  from  Lat.  .  .  ./' 
th(  ;aning  is,  not  that  it  passed  through  Italian,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  before  reaching  English,  but  thaS 
tht  ire  or  have  been  analogous  words  in  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian,  all  derived,  like  the  English,  from 
all  original. 


LIST    OF    ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  List,  which  contains  the  principal  abbreviations  employed  in  the  Universal  DiCTlONARYj 
is  in^d  here  for  the  convenience  of  persons  using  the  work  for  the  first  time.  A  full  list,  containing  also  the  chi®^ 
ab^reVions  in  general  use,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  final  volume. 


A.N.    Ao-Norman. 
Arab,    ibic 
Aram.    Vmaic. 
Arm.     4)rican 
A.S     An  Saxon. 
Assyr.     Vrian 
Boeh.     ^mian,  or 

Czech 
Bret.     Bajreton,  or 

Celtic  ol-jttauy, 
Celt.     CeU 
Chal      Chje, 
Dan.     Dai 
Dut.     Dutl 
E.    Easteri 
B.  Aram. 

generall 


East. 

Aramsean, 
ledChaldee. 


Eng.  Enghlr  England. 

Bth.    Ethir' 

Flem.     Flei 

Fr.     Frenchl 

Fries.     Frieafa 

Fris.     Frisjaq 

Gael.     Gaelic, 

f^ier.     GermaDl 

Goth.    Gothicl[ 

Gr.    Greek.     \ 

Gris.     Languakf  the 

Grison.".  \ 

Heb.     Hebrew, 
Hind      lliiidusl 
Icel.     Icelandic! 
Ir.     Irish. 
Ital.     Italian, 
Lat.     Latin. 
Lett.     Lettish, 
L.  G«r.     Low  Gei 

Piatt  Deutsch. 
Lith.     Litliuaniai 
Mag.    Matiyar 
Mediaev.  Lat.     Me^al 

Latin 
M.  H.  Ger.    Midd%h 

German.  ' 

MW  Lat.     Latin  ol 

Middle  Ape. 
N.     New. 
N.  H.  Ger.    New 

GeTmaD* 


nian. 


Norm.    Norman. 

Norw.     Norwegian,  Norse. 

O.     Old. 

O.  H   Ger.    Old  High 

German. 
O.  S.     Old  gaxon. 
Pers.     Persian. 
Phcenic.     Phoenician. 
Pol.     Polish. 
Port.     Portuguese. 
Prov.     Provenral, 
Provinc.     Provincial. 
Rabb.     Rabbinical. 
Russ.     Russian. 
Sam.     Samaritan. 
Sanac.     Sanscrit. 
SerT.     Servian. 
Slav.     Slavonian. 
Sp.     Spanish. 
Sw.    Swedish. 
Syr.    Syriac. 
Teut.     Teutonic. 
Turk.     Turkish. 
Walach.     Walachian. 
Wei.     Welsh, 
a.,  or  a(/j.     adjective. 
adv.     adverb. 
art.    article. 
cOTij.    conjunction. 
inter),     interjection. 
pa.  par,    past  participle. 
particip.    participial. 
prep,     preposition. 
pr.par.  present  participle. 
pro,    pronoun. 
s.ySuhst.yOT  siihstan.  sub- 
stantive or  noun. 
V.  i.     verb  intransitive. 
V,  t.    verb  transitive. 

ablat.    ablative, 
accus.    accusative, 
agric.     agriculture, 
alg.    algebra, 
anat.     anatomy, 
antiq.    antiquities, 
aor.    aorist. 

approx.    approximate,  -ly 
arch,    architecture. 


archasol.    archaeology. 

arith.    arithmetic. 

astrol.     astrology. 

astron.    astronomy. 

auxil.     auxiliary. 

Bib.     Bible,  or  Biblical. 

biol.     biology. 

bot.    botany. 

carp,     carpentry. 

Cent.     Centigrade. 

cf.     compare. 

C.G.  S.  Centimetre-gramme- 

second, 
chem.     chemistry. 
Ch.  hist.    Church  history, 
chron.    chronology . 
class,    classical, 
cogn.     cognate. 
comm.    commerce, 
comp.     comparative. 

compos,     composition. 

conchol.     conchology. 

contr,    contracted,  or  con- 
traction. 

crystal  log.    crystallogra- 
phy. 

def.     definition. 

der.     derived,  derivation. 

dimin.     diminutive. 

dram,  drama,  dramatically. 

dynara.     dynamics. 

E.    East. 

eccles.    ecclesiastical. 

econ.    economy. 

e.  g.     exPTTipli  g?'atia=ior 
example. 

elect,    electricity. 

entom.     entomology. 

etym.     etymology. 

ex.    example. 

f.,  or  fem.     feminine. 

flg.  figurative,  figuratively. 

fort,     fortification. 

fr.     from. 

frpq.     frequentative 
!  fut.     future. 

gen.     general,  generally. 

-gend.     gender. 

genit.    genitive. 


geog.    geography, 
geol.     geology, 
geom.    geometry, 
gram,    grammar, 
her.     heraldry, 
hist,     history, 
hor.     horology, 
hortic.    horticulture, 
hydraul.     hydraulics, 
hydros,     hydrcstatics. 
Le.    id  est=t\ia,t  is. 
ichthy.     ichthyology 
Ibid,    ibidi'jn'— the  same. 
imp.     impersonal. 
imper.     imperative, 
jndic.    indicative, 
infin.    infinitive, 
intena.     intensitive. 
lang.     language. 
Linn.     Linnseus. 
lit.     literal,  literally, 
mach.     machinery, 
m.  or  masc.     masculine, 
math,     mathematics, 
mech.     mechanics, 
med.     medicine,  medical, 
met.    metaphorically, 
metal,     niefallurgy. 
metaph.    metaphysics, 
meteorol.     meteorology, 
meton.    metonymy, 
mil.,  milit.     military. 

min.,  miner,     mineralogy, 
mod.    modern. 

myth,    mythology. 

N.     North. 

n.  or  neut.     neut. 

nat.    phil.     natural  philo- 
sophy. 

naut.     nautical. 

nomin.     nominative. 

numis.     numismatology. 

obj.     objective. 

obs.     obsolete 

ord.     ordinar>". 

ornith.     omitholopy. 

palseont.    paljeontology. 

pass,    passive. 

path,    pathology. 


perf. 

perfect. 

pers. 

persou,  personal 

pers  p. 

perspective. 

phar. 

pharmacy. 

phil. 

philosophy. 

philol 

philology. 

phot. 

photography. 

phren 

phrenology. 

phys. 

physiology. 

pi.,  pi 

ur.     plural. 

poet. 

poetry,  or  poeticaii- 

polit. 

econ.      political 

economy. 

poss. 

possessive. 

pref. 

prefix. 

pres. 

present. 

pret. 

preterite. 

prim. 

primary. 

priv. 

privative. 

prob. 
pron. 

probable,  probably 
pronounced. 

proa. 

proBody. 

psychol.     psychology . 

pyrotech.     pyrotechnic* 

q.v. 

quod  Vide :=wtucb»*^ 

rhet. 

rhetoric. 

Scrip 

Scripture. 

sculp 

sculpture. 

sing 

singular. 

S.     South. 

sp.gr 

speciric  gravity. 

spec. 

special,  special!/: 

BUfE. 

suffix. 

BUp. 

supine. 

surg. 

surgery  - 

tech 

ttchnical. 

theol 

theology. 

trig. 

trigonometry. 

typog 

.    typography. 

var. 

variety. 

viz. 

namely. 

W. 

West. 

zool. 

zoology. 

•  RAre,  or  obsolete. 

t  Unusual,  or  special  colB 

ages.                             ^ 

=  equivalent  to,  or  iiCT^ 

fying.                            A 

\  Notft  bene  =  take  t^ 

V 
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/! 


%^ 
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creeple— crenella 


1345 


"Tbe  Joy.  which  wrought  into  Pygmalkm'g  mliid, 
ma  even  aucb  as.  by  eacn  degree  of  Zeliuiuiu's  wurila, 
ereepinglj/ eutend  inlo'PhUoc\ea,'B."—3idTiei/:  Arcadia. 

2.  Cunningly,  craftily. 

"  How  slily  aiid  crcepingly  did  he  Rddreaa  hlmeelf  to 
our  first  parents  1  wbtcli  surely  his  pride  would  never 
have  let  him  do,  could  he  hHve  effected  their  dowufall 
by  furce,  without  temptation. "—fiottrA.  voL  vili.,  wr.  4. 

*  creep  -le,  s.     [Cripple.] 

1.  A  creeper,  a  reptile,  a  creeping  animal. 

"  There  U  one  creeping  benat  or  long  crfi-plK  (iia  the 
name  is  in  Devonshire)  that  hath  a  rattle  ui  his  tail, 
Uiat  duth  discover  hiB  age." — Morton. 

2.  A  cripple. 

"  She  to  whom  thla  world  must  itself  refer 
Ab  suburbs  or  the  microcosm  of  her. 
She,  she  is  dead,  she's  dead  when  thou  know'at  this, 
Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  ia." 

Dunne, 

oreep'- xno^se,   a.   &  s.     [Eng.  creep^  and 
■mouse.'l 

A.  As  adj. :  Quiet,  still. 

■You  may  be  as  creep^mouie  as  you  like,"— Jf<M 
Jutten:  Mansfield  Park,  eh,  xv.     {Davies.) 

B,  As  subst. :  A  kind  of  children's  game. 

"  Not  so  old  but  I  can  play  at creep-mo)(«e  yet;  cre«p. 
mouse,  creep,  catch  her,  catch  her."— CaWito ."  Tm 
Fortune-huntert,  p.  25  11689). 

•  creep'-y,  a.    [Eug.  creep  ;  -3/.]    Crawling  as 

with  fe;ir. 

"Oue's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  ere^ay."— 
Browning:  The  O love.    {J)aviet.) 

oreese,  crease,  s.     [Malay  %m,  kres.]     A 
Malay  dagger. 


"The cursed  Malayan  crease" 

Tennyton :  The  Princeu.  ProL,  2L 

•creis,  v.t.  &  i.    [Crease.]    To  curL 

"  SuddiU  and  fule  his  crispe  and  yallow  hare. 
That  are  made  creis,  and  curlis  now  sa  wele." 
Douglas  r   Virgil,  410,  2. 

oreish,  creesli,  s.  [0.  Fr,  cmiMse,] 

1,  Lit, :  Grease. 

"  With  waimis  unweildable,  did  forth  wag, 
In  creische  that  did  iDcresa." 

Dunbar :  £annal!/ne  Poemt,  p.  30.  at.  9. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blow. 

"  Now  some  for  this,  wi'  satire's  leesb. 
Hae  gi'en  auld  Edinbrougb  a  creesh." 

Fergusson  ;  Poemt,  li.  93. 

oreish,  creesh,  v.t.    [Creish,  s.]    To  grease. 

"...  Would  you  creesh  his  bonny  brown  hair  wi' 
your  nasty  olyie  .  .  ," — ScoK ;  Antiquary,  ch.  x 

^  To  criesh  one's  lu/e  :  To  give  one  money 
as  a  veil  or  gift ;  also  a.s  a  bribe.    (Scotch.) 

"  We  cou'd  na  get  a  chiel  to  ehaw  us  the  gate,  itlpulst 
■we  had  hreish'd  his  lief  llxdejvri'  &  ahilUa.'—JourTial 
from  London,  p.  6. 

erelsh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Creish,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  greasing. 

creish'-]^,  crelSCh-le,  a.  [Eng.  creish ;  -y.} 
Greasy. 

"  I  ken  be  his  creishu  mow 
He  has  beue  at  ane  feist." 

lyndsay :  Pink.  S.  P.  H.iLiS. 

cre-mail-lere',  s.    [Fr.] 

Fortif.  :  An  indented  horizontal  outline. 

cre-ma'-ni-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
Kp€fjL<ivwfjLt  {kremannumi)  =  to  hang,  to  hang 
up.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Melastomacea.  Tlie 
species  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
flowers,  whieh  are  white,  in  small  panicles, 
anil  a  blue  or  violet  berry.  CreTnanium  rerli- 
natum  and  C.  tinctorium  furnish  a  yellow  dye. 

cre-mas'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Kpefxaon^p  {kremaster) 
=  a  suspender.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  muscle  of  the  spermatic  cord. 

2.  Entom,  :  Kirby's  name  for  the  hook-like 
processes  at  the  posterior  end  of  many  lepi- 
dopterous  pups,  by  which  they  suspend  them- 
selves during  pupation. 

cremaster  muscle,  s.   [Cremasteb,  i.] 


crem-ais-ter'-ic,  a,  [Mod.  Lat,  cremaster 
(q.v.),*and  Eng.  snff.  -ic] 

Anat.-  Pertaining  to  the  cremaster;  aa, 
the  cremasteric  fascia,  cremasteric  artery. 

t  Cre-mate',  v.t.  [Lat.  crematus,  pa.  par.  of 
cremo  =  to  burn.]  To  burn  ;  especially  to 
disjiose  of  a  corpse  by  fire  instead  of  bury- 
ing it. 

"...  whose  corpse  waa  the  first  eretnated  In 
America."— /•««  Mail  Gazette.  Jmje  21, 1882, 

cre-xna'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  cre-matio,  from  crema- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  cremo  —  to  burn.] 

1.  Gen. :  A  burning,  a  destroying  by  fire. 

2,  Spec. :  Tlie  act  of  cremating  or  disposing 
of  a  corpse  by  burning  instead  of  burying  it. 

"  And  the  Chinois  without  cremation  or  urnal  inter- 
ment of  their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much 
burning,  while  they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  gravet" 
—hrottnie:  Urn  Burial,  ch.  l 

^  Cremation  was  practised  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  mass  of  the  Hindoos 
properly  so  called  thus  dispose  of  their  dead, 
while  the  Mohammedans  have  recoun^e  to 
burial.  It  has  been  to  some  exteut  adopted  in 
the  United  Stutes,  and  though  much  prejudice 
against  it  exists,  it  is  slowly  gaiiung  adhereuts. 
lu  parts  of  Europe  it  is  makiug  more  pro- 


cre-ma'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cremation;  -ist.] 
An  advocate  of  tha  practice  of  cremation. 

Cre'-ma-tor-^,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  cremator.] 

A.  .-Is  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  cre- 
mation. 

1&,  As  siibst. :  An  apparatus  for  cremating  a 
corpse. 

"The  doctor  had  esnoused  tbe  cause  of  cremation, 
and  uudert<->ok  to  build  a  crematory  on  hta  own  pro- 

K^rty/'—Creijuition    in  America;   liaily    Telegragh, 
EC.  25,  1876. 

crexne,  s.    [Fr.]    Cream. 

oreme  d'absinthe,  $.  A  bitter  aromatic 
liquor  made  froui  two  composite  plants,  Arte- 
misia Mutdlina  and  A.  spicata.  Both  are 
alpine  species. 

*  cremeled,  *kremelyd,  a.  [Ger.  krimeln 
=  to  crumble  (q.v.).]  Crumbled,  chopped 
tine. 

"  Coloure  hit  with  sairone  in  haat. 
And  kremelyd  sewet  of  scbepe." 

Liber  Cure  Cocorum.  p.  36, 

Cr^m'-O-carp,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  crevwcarplum, 
from  Gr.  KpffxdvifVfn  {krevutnnumi)  =  to  hang, 
to  hang  up,  and  Kapn-os  (karpos)  =  fiiiit.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  consisting  of  an  in- 
ferior, dry,  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two  or 
more  cells.  Example,  the  fruit  of  the  Umbel- 
liferje.  De  Candolle  calls  the  two  halves  of  a 
cremocarp  meri carps. 

crfi-mo-lob'-i-dsB,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  cremo- 
lobus,  and  tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idn;  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  small  famUy  of  plants,  order  Bras- 
si  caceae. 

orfi-mol'-o-blis,  s,  [Gr.  Kpeixdwvfii  (kreman- 
numi)  =  to  hang,  to  hang  up,  and  Ao^os  (lobos) 
=  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  So  named  because  the 
fruit,  a  silicule,  is  suspended.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brassicaceae,  the  type  of 
the  family  Cremoiobidae.  The  species  have 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers  and  are  natives  of 
Peru  and  Chili. 

Cre-mo'-na  (1),  s.  [A  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  The  town  mentioned  in  the 
etymology. 

2.  Mvsic :  A  name  given  to  the  violins  made 
at  Cremona  during  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Andrea  and  Antonio  Amati,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  An- 
touius  Stradivarius,  his  pupil,  and  Giuseppe 
Guurnerius,  the  pupil  of  Stradivarius. 

Crexnona-fiddle,  a.  The  same  as  Cre- 
mona, 2. 

"A  lady  whisklne  about  her  long  train,  which  was 
then  the  fashion,  thi-ew  down  and  broke  a  flue  Cre- 
mona fiddle ;  upon  which  Swift  cried  out,  'Mantua 
vte  miserfe  uimlum  vicina  CiemousB  1 '"— SAericfun .- 
Li/e  of  ."iwift. 

cre-mo'-na  (2),  s.      [A  corruption  of  Ger. 

knnnmhorn  ;  Fr.  cromome  =  crooked  horn.] 
Music:    A  reed  stop  in  the  organ.     [Cro- 

MORNA.] 

*  cre'-mor,  s.  [Lat.]  A  milky  substance  ;  a 
soft  li<iu<.'r  rt'sembling  cream. 


"The  food  U  «walIowed  Into  the  stomach.  whei% 
mingled  with  dissolvent  Ju1c«b,  it  \a  reduci-d  into  • 
chyle  or  cremor."—Uay. 

*  cremosin,  a.  &  s.    [Crimson.] 

ere'-nate»    cre'-na-ted.  a.       [Mod.    Lat. 
cren/itutif  from  crena  =  a  notch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Notched. 

"The  cells  are  itrettily  crenated,  or  notched,  quits 
;  but  uot  straited  down  to  any  depth." 

2.  Bot.,  £c.  {of  leaves,  &c.):  Having  the  teeth 
rounded.  When  these  are  again  cienated  the 
terra  used  is  bicrenate.      The  same  as  Cks- 

NELLED. 

cre-na'-to,  adv.    [Mod.  Lat.,  from  creTuUua m 
notched.]    With  crenatures. 


CRENATO. 
1.    Crenate    leaf,    GroUnd-ivy.      2.    Bicrenate  leat 
Horse-radish.  3.  Crenato-aerrate  leaf,  Dyas  Outopelttk 
4.  Crena  to-dentate  leaf.  Primrose. 

crenato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.,  ttc. :  Having  the  margin  with  triangular 
notches. 

crenato-serrate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  serrations  rounded  instead 
of  straight. 

Cre-nat'-U-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  crenatus 
(q.v.).]      * 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Molluscs,  genus 
Perna.  It  consists  of  thin,  oblong,  compressed 
shells.  Eight  recent  species  are  known  from 
North  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and  China,  and 
four  fossil.    {Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

cre'-na-tiire,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  creTia((us);  Eng., 
&c.,  siift'.  -are.] 
Bot. :  A  crenel,  a  small  rounded  tooth. 

cren'-cle,  *  cren-kle,  s.    [Dut.  krinkel  —  a 
curl,  ring ;  Icel.   kringla  =  a  disc,  circle,  or 
orb.] 
Naut. :  The  same  as  Cringle  (q.v.). 

*  cren'-cled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Crinkled.] 

*  cre-nel',  "  crenell.  •  crenelle,  s.    [O. 

Fr.  crend ;  Fr,  creneau  =  a  battlement,  dimiu. 
of  O.  Fr.  cren,  craii  =  a  notch  ;  Lat.  crena,} 
[Carnel.] 
I,  Fortijication  : 

1.  A  loop-hole  in  a  parapet,  wall,  or  stockade^ 
through  which  to  discharge  musketry. 

2.  A  battlement ;  an  embrasure  in  an  em- 
battled parapet. 

"  'TIb  no  deceit !  distinctly  clear 
Crcnell  and  i)arapet  appear. 
While  o'er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 
Maki^s  luomentary  pause." 

Scott :   The  Bridal  of  Triermain.  ilL  SL 

n.  Old  Artnour :  The  peak  at  the  crest  of  a 
helmet. 

III.  Bot. :  A  rounded  tooth  of  a  crenelled 
or  crenate  leaf.    (Generally  pL,  crenels.) 

*  cre'-nel-et,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  O.  Fr.  crenel.) 

An  embrasure  or  loop-hole. 

"  Through  the  sloping  crenel^ts  of  the  higher 
towers."— (7.  Reade:  Cloister  and  Bearth,  ch.  xliii 
[Daviet.) 

cre-nel'-la,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 
crenel.  So  named  from  having  its  hinge-mar- 
gin crenulated  behind  the  ligament.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Modiola  (Uorse- 
muscle).  The  shell  is  short  and  tumid,  partly 
smooth  and  partly  ornamented  with  radiating 
striai;  interior  brilliantly  nacreous.  The 
species  occur  from  low  water  to  forty  fathoms 
deep,  spinning  a  nest  or  hiding  among  the 


boil,  bo^ ;  poUt,  J<f^l ;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^ist.     ph  =  t 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -§tlon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious»  -sloua  =  shus.    -ble,  -cle,  &c,  =  bel,  k^L 
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roots  of  sea-weeds  and  coraUines.  Twenty- 
four  Bpecios  are  known  from  Biitain,  Nov;i 
Zeinbla,  New  Zealand,  &c.  Twelve  fossil 
species  have  been  found,  the  latter  from  tlie 
Upper  Greensand  onwards.  {fVoodivard,  cd. 
Tate.) 

t  cre'-nel-late,  v.t    fMod.  Lat.  crenellatus, 
from  O.  Fr.  crenel.]    [Crenel.] 

Fort.  {Of  a  parapet  or  breast-work):  To  fur- 
nish witli  crenelles  or  indentations  for  the 
garrison  to  lire  through, 

cre'-nel-la-ted,  cro'-nel-a-ted,  pa.  par. 

ova.    [Eng.  trenelkit(c)  ;  -af.] 


URENliLLAli:ii. 

1.  Arch.  :  Embattled ;  fnmislied  with  cre- 
nelles or  crenellated  mouldings. 

"...  the  maohicolated  aud  crenelated  walls  of  the 
ciithedral  cloae,  .  .  ."—Kemble:  Sax(initnEnfj..h]L,  IL, 
cli.  7. 

2.  Her. :  An  ejtithet  for  an  ordinary,  in- 
dented as  crtMielli's. 

crenellated  moulding,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  description  of  moulding  in  which 
the     beads     have     rectangular     dentations. 

(KnlgJit.) 

*  cre-nel-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  creiullate.} 

1.  The  act  of  embattling. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  embattled. 

3.  An  indentation  or  notch. 

4.  An  embrasure. 

"Octavo  ramparts  diiuked  with  quarto  crmella- 
ti(yns"^Lytton  :  Caxfoas,  bk.  lii.,  cb.  vi.    {Daviet.) 

•  crenelle,  s.    [Crenel,  Carnel.] 
cre'-nelled,  *  cai^eled,  *  kemeled.  a. 

[Carneled.  ] 

1.  Fort.  &  Arch.  :  Embattled  ;  crenellated. 

2.  ^0^  ;  The  same  as  Cbenate  (q.v,). 

*  crenelles,  s.  'pi.    [Crenel.  ] 

•  crengle,  s.    [Cringle.] 

cre-nic,  a.    [Gr.    Kp^nj   (brine)  =  a.   spring; 

Kng.  suff.  -ic] 

crenic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Organic  acids  exist  in  vegetable 
mould  and  in  tlie  ochreous  deposits  of 
ferruginous  waters.  They  are  extracted  by 
boiling  the  deposit  with  potash,  filtering, 
supersatnratingthc  liquid  with  acetic  acid,  and 
adding  acetate  of  copper,  which  gives  a  dark- 
broT\'n  precipitate  containing  apocrenic  acid. 
The  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  acetate  of  copper  again  added, 
■which  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate  con- 
taining crenic  acid.  Tlie  precipitates  are 
decomposed  by  suspending  them  in  water 
and  passing  H.jS  gas  through  the  liquid. 
Crenic  acid  is  'obtained  as  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  its  salts  are 
insoluble.  Crenic  acid  has  an  acid,  astrin- 
gent taste.  Its  formula  is  supposed  to  be 
CioHioOg. 

t  cre-ni-la'-briia,  *.  [Lat.  crena=  a  notch, 
i  connective,  aud  labrus  =  an  unknown  fish. 
So  named  from  having  the  margin  of  tlie  pre- 
operculum  denticulated.]    [Labrus.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  spiny  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Labridae.  Seven  species  are 
British,  viz.  : — 

1.  Crenilabrus  melops  or  tin<xi :  The  Gilt- 
head,  Connor,  Golden  Maid,  &c. 

2.  CreniUibrus  norvegicjts  or  cornubicus : 
The  Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny. 

3.  Crenilabrus  gU>b^is :  The  Gibbous  Wrasse. 

4.  Crenllabrns  Iusc^ls  ;  The  Scale-rayed 
Wrasse. 

5.  CrenilabrjLs  mnUidentatus :  The  Corkling, 
called  also  Ball's  Wrasse. 

6.  Crenilabrus  ru2Kstris :  Jago's  Goldsinny. 

7.  CrenilabJ^s  microstoma :  The  Small- 
mouthed  Wrasse  or  Rock-cook. 

eren'-u-late,  cren'-u-la-ted.  a.  [A  dimin. 
formation  from  O.  Fr.'crenel.     Cf.  creiiellate.] 


Bot.f  &c. :  Finely  crenate,  having  the  mar- 
gin divided  into  small  crenels,  i.e.,  rounded 
teeth* 

ere' -die,  s.  [Fr.  crioU;  Sp.  crioUo,  a  contr. 
of  criad'dlo,  dimin.  of  criado  =  one  brouglit 
up,  bred ;  crear,  Lat.  creo  =  to  create,  to 
bring  up.] 

1.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies  or  of  Spanish 
America,  but  not  of  native  blood. 

2.  One  of  any  colour  bom  within  or  near 
the  tropics  of  America. 

"  At  the  snioe  time  au  irregular  army  of  SpaiilarclB, 
ereoUa,  negroes,  muliittoe-*,  mid  IiKilaiia  marched 
a<-TOiU(  the  l^ttimu^  from  Pmiaum  .  .  ."—Macuulay : 
nut.  Eiiij  ,k\i.  xxiv. 

cre-ol'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  creoUs);  -ian.]  A 
Creole. 

"  The  inoiiieDt  a  nobleman  retuma  from  hU  travela, 
a  Creolfan  arrives  from  Jamaica,  or  a  dowager  from 
lier  e.iuiitry  seat,  I  strike  fur  a  aubnonptioii." — UuUi' 
amith:  VUur  uf  Wak^U.  ch.  xx.    {Latham.) 

cre-oph'-il-iis,  s.  [Gr.  jcpe'a?  (krcas)  =  flesh, 
and  ^tAos  (philos)  .  ,  .=  a  friend.] 

Entcm. :  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to 
the  order  Staph yliuidBe.  Creophilus  maxil- 
losus  is  British. 

ere'- 6 -sol,  s.  [Eng.  &c.  creosiote),  and 
aicoliol  ?l 

Chem.:    CsHioOg    or    C6H3(CH3)<g^,jg_^ 

Dimethyl-pyro-catechin.  A  colourless  liquid 
found  in  beech-tar,  boiling  at  220°.  It  reduces 
silver  nitrate  when  boiling.  It  forms  with 
acetic  anhydride  an  acetate,  which  by  oxi- 
dation with  potassium  permanganate,  and 
saponification  with  potash,  yields  vanilinic 
acid. 

cre'-6-s6te,  s.    [Creasote.] 

cre'-pan9e,  cre'-pane,  s.  [Lat.  crepans,  pr. 
par.  of  crcpo  =  to  burst.] 

Farr. :  An  ulcer  seated  in  tfie  forepart  of  a 
horse's  foot ;  a  wound  in  one  of  the  liind  feet 
caused  by  the  shoe  of  the  other  striking  and 
cutting  it. 

crep-i-do-der'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kptin-t?  (krepis), 
genit.  Kpijn-tSos  (krepidos)  =  a  half  boot  worn 
by  men,  and  Sepos  (deros)  =  skin  (?),] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chryso- 
melidfe.  It  is  akin  to  Haltica.  Sharp  enume- 
rates twelve  British  species. 

cre-pid'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.=  a  small  sandal, 
dimin.  of  crepidh  =  a  slipper  or  sandal.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Calyptneidse  (Bonnet  I-impets).  Tlie 
shell  is  oval  and  limpet-like,  the  hinder  half 
of  its  interior  with  a  shelly  partition.  Known 
recent  species  fifty-four,  from  the  West  Indies, 
the  Mediterranean,  Africa,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  fossil,  fourteen  species,  from  the 
Eocene  onwa)d.    (Woodivard,  ed.  Tate.) 

*crepil,  *crepiil,  5.    [Cripple.] 

cre'-pis,  s.  (Lat.  crepis  =  a  plant,  perhaps 
Bdviinthia  echioides.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Lactucese.  They  are  known  as  Hawksbeards. 
Pappus  soft,  deciduous,  white  in  colour ; 
achenes  without  a  beak.  There  are  various 
British  species.  Crepis  viren^  is  common  in 
dry  pastures,  on  tlie  roofs  of  cottages,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  and  has 
yellow  flowers.  C.  jxiludnsa  is  found  In  moist 
woods  and  rocky  places.  It  is  Gft.  high.  C. 
lacera,  a  Neapolitan  species,  is  considered  by 
the  southern  Italians  to  be  poisonous. 

crep'-i-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  crepitatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
crepito  =  to  rattle,  to  creak,  to  crackle,  to 
clatter,  to  rustle,  freq.  of  crepo  =  to  rattle,  to 
crack,  to  creak.  Imitated  from  the  sound. 
Cf.  Eng.  crack.] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  crackle  ;  to  burst  with  a 
series  of  short,  sharp  small  reports,  as  salt 
does  in  fire. 

2.  Med. :  To  emit  or  give  out  a  kind  of 
rattling  sound.    [Crepitation,  II.  1.] 

%  To  crepitate  is  to  make  a  series  of  minute 
explosions  ;  to  detonate  is  to  make  a  single 
explosion  with  a  loud  report. 

Crep'-i-ta-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  9.  [Crepi- 
tate ] 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  tC  parllctp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Crepitation. 


Orep~i-ta -tion,  s.  [Fr.  crepitation;  Low 
Lat.  crepitiitio,  from  crepitatus.]    [CREPrTATE.) 

L  Ord.  Ijing. :  The  act  of  bursting  with  a 
series  of  minute  exj^losions,  each  causing  a 
Bhort  and  sharp  but  not  a  loud  noise. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Med. :  A  certain  rattling  sound  detected 
by  auHCultatiou  iu  the  lungs  in  cases  of  pneu- 
inonia. 

2.  Surg.:  The  noise  of  fractured  bones  when 
a  surgeon  feels  thrim  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  fracture,  and  in  the  eveat  of 
there  being  one,  then  at  what  spot. 

crep'-i-tus,  a.    [Lat.J    Tli^  same  as  CrepiiA' 

TION  (q.v.j. 

crep'-on, «.   [Fr.] 

Fabric:  A  thin  stuff  resembling  crape^ 
made  of  wool,  silk,  or  mixed. 

crept,  pret.  k  pa.  par.    [CnEEr.] 

*  cre-pus'-cle,  *  cre-pus -cule,  s.  [Lat. 
crepusctUun,  a  diuiiu.  from  creper  =  dUBky.] 
Twilight. 

cre-pus'-cu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  crepuscu^um),  aad 
ICng.,  kc,  sufT.'-ar.     In  Fr.  crepuscitlaire.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  JAt. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  twilight. 

t  2.  Fig. :  In  a  state  intermediate  between 
light  and  darkness ;  not  very  clear,  somewhat 
obscure. 

"The  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to  thl» 
eeml-histonc&l  aud  crepiLictitar  iterlod."~LeirU :  Cred, 
Ear.  Rom.  Illat.,  cli.  xiv..  I  J,  voL  IL,  p.  4irt. 

XL  Zool. :  Pertaining  to  animals  which  are 
active  in  the  dusk  or  twilight. 

"Others  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  aa  hat«.  and  owls 
Mill  are  called  cTf*pi«cu/fir."—  Wheweli :  Bridgetcater 
Treatise  (I8J2),  p.  33, 

cre-pus-cu-lar'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  crepus- 
cul{um)  =  t]'ie  twilight,  and  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 
Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Lepidopterous  Insects, 
including  those  called  Sphinxes  or  Hawk- 
ni'iths.  They  are  twilight  fliers,  as  distin- 
guished from  Diuma,  which,  as  tlie  name  im- 
plies, fly  during  the  day,  and  Nocturna,  which 
fly  by  niglit.  The  antennae  of  the  Crepuseu- 
laria  taper  to  the  end,  where  they  have  a  club 
which  is  pointed  at.  the  apex  inst«ad  of  the 
oval  club  of  the  Diurna  (Butterflies)  or  the 
filiform  antennae  of  the  Nocturna  (Moths). 
The  larvae  have  sixteen  legs,  and  some  of  them 
hairs  on  the  back.  Staintou  calls  the  Crepus- 
cularia  of  Latreille  Sphini^ina,  and  divides 
tliem  into  four  families,  Z\(^.i_nid£e,  Sphingidae^ 
Sesiidae,  and  jEgeriidae  (q.v.). 

cre-pus'-cu-line,  a.  [Lat.  crepitscuKjum),  a.n^ 
Eng.,  &c.,  sutr.  'ine.  In  Fr.  crepusculin,  m., 
crepuscuUne,  f.]  The  same  as  Cbepusccjlab 
aud  Cbepuscdlods  (q.v.). 

"  He  has  made  apertures  to  tftke  in  more  or  less 
light,  as  the  observer  i)Ieases.  by  oi>eniii!r  and  shutting 
lixu  the  eje,  the  better  to  fit  glasses  to  crepuicuXin» 
observations."— S/>rar  ;  Bist.  of  the  R.  6.,  p.  31*. 

"  cre-pus'-ca-lous,  a,    [Eng.  crepiwcwZCe); 

-o(;s.] 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  the  twilight;  crepus- 
cular. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscure,  not  clear  or  distinct 

"  The  beginnings  of  philosophy  were  in  a  cT«put<iidom> 
obscurity;  aud  it*  yet  scarse  past  the  dawn,"— (i/utii^; 
f'uniti/  of  Bugmatizing,  ch.  19, 

*  cresce,  *  cresyn,  •  crees,  v.i.  [Lat 
c/«co.]     To  grow,  to  multiply. 

"  He  bad  hem  crc*ce  and  multiply."— ffower.  Hi.  27a 

*  cres'-9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  crEscens,  pr.  par.  of 
cre9c-o  ="to  grow,  to  increase.]  Increase,  in- 
creasing. 

"To  these  adverse,  the  lunar  sects  dissent. 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent ; 
From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  t-end. 
And  t\)wards  the  moon's  attractive  (Te*cv>ioe  bend.' 
Brookes:  Uniocrial  Beautj/,  b)L.  UL 

crescendo  (pron.  cre-shen'-do),  adv.  [itaL) 

Mnsic :   Increasing;  a  gradual  increase  in 

the  force  of  sound.      Expressed  by  the  siga 

~Z.  or  the  abbre\iation  ores.    The  siga 

was  first  employed  in  England  by  Matthew 
Locke,  in  1676.    {Staijier  iK  Barrett.) 

cres'-9ent,  *  cres'-sent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cres- 
cens,  pr.  par.  of  crMro  =  to  increase,  to  grow.l 
A.  .^5  adjective : 

1.  Increasing,  growing;  in  a  state  of  in- 
crease. 


f&te,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw* 
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*'  The  niElitly  hUDter,  lifting  mi  hia  eyes 
Towaxuii  the  cretccnt  mooa  with  gmteful  heart." 
Wordtioorth :  Excuraion.  bk.  iv. 

2,  Crescent- shaped. 

"A  small  crescent  membranous  aac'— Owen."  AnaU 
Hf  Invertebrates. 

jB.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  the  moon  in  her 
state  of  increase. 

"  And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  yoimg  increase  ndwrn.'* 
Pope:  Odyssey. 

2.  The  moon  in  her  state  of  increase,  when 
in  her  rece<Uiig  from  the  earth  she  shows  a 
curved  appearance  terminating  in  points  or 
burns. 

"  Jovfi  in  dusky  clouds  Involvea  the  skies. 
And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  flta  before  their  eyes," 
Dr^/dtn. 

3.  The  figure  of  a  new  moon  borne  on  the 
national  standard  of  Turkey  ;  and  hence  Jigur- 
ati^ely  used  for  the  Tui'kish  power  or  Moham- 
medanism itseH". 

^  The  Turks  did  not  bring  their  symbol — 
the  Crescent — with  them  from  Central  Asia, 
but  adopted  it  on  conquering  Constantinople 
in  1453.  Part  of  that  city  had  been  built  on 
the  site  of  Byzantium,  which  was  a  Greek  city 
fiourisliing  in  Xenoplion's  time.  Being  be- 
sieged in  B.C.  340  by  tlie  Macedonians,  led  hy 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  that 
crafty  general  made  an  ellort  to  surprise  the 
place  on  a  dark  night.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
■ever,  had  their  danger  revealed  to  them  by 
a  "light"  which  "shone  suddenly  fi'om  the 
north."  It  was  probably  the  moon,  and  in 
gratitude  for  the  aid  it  liad  rendered  them, 
the  Byzantines  built  an  altar  to  Diana,  and 
assumed  the  crescent  as  the  .symbol  of  their 
city.  It  is  found  on  various  extant  Byzantine 
coins  long  before  the  Turks  had  appeared  in 
Europe. 

"  He  atood  alone  among  the  host ; 
Not  hia  the  ioud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  Crescent  o'er  the  Cross. '* 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  xlL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  range  of  buildings  in  the  form 
of  a  half-moou  or  crescent. 

2.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  half-moon  :  an  honourable  ordinary 
rei>resented        sometimes 

with  the  horns  turned  up- 
wards. 

(2)  A  name  applied  to 
fonr  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 

(a)  An  order  instituted 
In  1263  by  Charles  I.,  King 
of  Nai'Ies  and  Sicily. 

(b)  A  revival  of  the 
first,  instituted  by  Ren6 
of  Anjou,  in  1464. 

(c)  An  order  instituted  by  Mohammed  II., 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

(d)  An  order  instituted  in  1801  by  Selim, 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

3.  Vet.  :  A  defect  in  a  horse's  foot,  when  the 
coffin-bone  falls  down. 

4.  Mils.  :  A  musical  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  staff  with  arms  and  suspended  bells,  used 
in  a  band. 

*  5.  Agric. :  An  ox-bow. 

"A  orcf^se^n?  abowta  the  nek:  torquet,  torgvit,  luna, 
lunula."— CatJi.  Anglic. 

crescent-formed,  a.  Formed  or  shaped 
like  a  crescent. 

crescent-like,  a.  Like  a  crescent  in 
shape  or  form. 

crescent-lit,  a.  Lit  up  by  the  moon  in 
a  crescent  state. 

"  Or  while  the  balmy  glooming  crescent-lit, 
bl'iead  the  light  haze  along  tne  river-shores." 
Tennyson:  The  Gardener's  Daughter. 

crescent-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Latig. :  Shaped  like  a  crescent ; 
lunate,  lunated. 

2.  Bot. :  Resembling  the  figure  of  the  cres- 
cent, Example,  the  glandular  apex  of  the 
involucral  leaves  of  many  Euphorbias.  (Lind- 
hy.) 

crescent  -  wise,  adv.     In  shape  of  a 

crescent. 

*  cres'-^ent,  v.t.  [Crescent,  s.]   To  form  into 
or  border  with  crescents. 


CRESCENT, 


"  A  dark  wood  crescents  more  than  half  the  liiwu." — 

Se-warU's  Letters,  vL  1&6. 

cres'-9en-tade,  s.  [Eng.  crescent,  and  Eng., 
.tc,  suff.  -(ide.  A  word  modelled  after  the 
niiinnftr  of  crusade.]  A  religious  war  waged 
in  defence  of  *'  the  Crescent,"  i.e.,  of  the 
Sloliammedan  faith. 

"It  has  been  fought  to  make  ont  that  many  Liberals 
bad  desired  to  go  to  war  agiiinst  Turkey  on  Ijehuif  ot 
its  Christiiui  subjects,  in  fact  to  carry  on  a  crusade 
a|{aiuiit  u  cresccntade."  —  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P.:  Pari. 
Deb.    [Times.  Feb.  17. 1B77.) 

cres'-^en-ted,  a.    [Eng.  crrescent ;  -cd.] 

1.  Adorned  with  a  crescent  or  crescents, 

2,  Crescent-shaped. 

"  Pboebe  bends  towards  him  erescented." 

Keati  :  Endymion,  bk.  Iv. 

cres-^en'-ti,  in  compos,  only.  [Lat,  crescens^ 
crescentis.  pr.  par.  of  cresco  =  to  increase,  in- 
creasing.]   (See  compound.) 

crescenti-pinnatisect,  a. 

But.  {Of  a  pinruited  ko.f):  Having  its  lobes 
gradually  becoming  larger  as  they  approach 
its  end. 

creS'5en'-ti-a  (t  as  sh),  s.  [Named  after 
Pi'  tro  Crescenti,  of  Bologna,  who  lived  in  the 
ISth  century,  and  wrote  vaiious  treatises  on 
agricultural  subjects,  the  principal  one  being 
"Opus  Ruralium  Cominodorum,"  dedicated 
to  Charles  11.  of  Sicily.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Cres- 
centiacese  (Ciescentiadsj  Calyx  deciduous, 
of  two  equal  sepals.  Corolla  campanulate, 
with  a  short  tlesliy  tube  and  a  ventricose  5-cleft 
unequal  crisped  limb  ;  sUunens  4,  didynamous, 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  ;  fruit  gourd-like, 
with  a  solid  external  shell,  and  an  internal 
one-celled  pulpy  many-seeded  cavity.  The 
genus  consists  of  large  trees  witli  solitary 
fiowers  rising  from  the  trunk  or  branches. 
Crescentia  cijete  is  the  Cujete,  or  Common 
Calabash-tree.  [Calabash.]  It  inhabits  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  sub- 
acid pulp  is  eaten  by  the  negroes,  and  is  made 
into  poultices.  The  hard  shell  is  used  for  a 
buttle,  and  in  Bernmda  for  a  pitcher  with 
whicli  to  draw  water  for  drinking  and  other 
purposes  from  the  enclosed  rain-water  tanks. 

cres-5en-tit-a'-9e-se  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi,  [Mod. 
Lat.  crescentia  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acece.] 

Bot. :  Crescentiads,  an  order  of  perigynous 
exogens.  It  cunsists  of  small  trees,  with  al- 
ternate or  clustered  exstipulate  leaves  and 
flowers  growijig  out  of  the  old  stems  or 
blanches.  Tlio  calyx  is  undivided,  but  ulti- 
mately splits  into  irregular  pieces.  The  corolla 
is  monopetalous  and  irregular,  somewhat  two- 
tipped,  the  stamens  4,  didynamous,  with  tlie 
rmliments  of  a  fifth  one  ;  the  ovary  one-celled  ; 
the  fruit  succulent,  hard,  with  parietal  pla- 
centae. 

cres-9en'-ti-ad9  (t  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crescentia  (q.v.),  and  pi.  suff. -ads.]  Thename 
given  by  Lindley  to  the  order  Crescentiaceae 
(q.v.). 

t  ores- 9en'- tic,  *  cres-9en'-tic-al,  a. 

(Kng.  crescent;  -ic.]  Like  a  crescent ;  crescent- 
shaped. 

"...  disposed  somewhat  in  a  cretcentic  form." — 
Todd  t  Bowman :  Physiol.  AiuU.,  vol,  L,  ch,  x..  p.  'IM. 

+  cres-cen'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erescmt- 
iral ;  -*!/.]  In  shape  or  fashion  of  a  crescent ; 
crescent-wise. 

"  tlftb  segment  truncate,  sixth  crescentically  emar- 

finiite."— Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  Soc.,  voL  xiii.,  p.  113 
ls73^ 

*  cres'-yive,  a.  [Lat.  cresco  =  to  grow,  to  in- 
crea.-ic.)    Increasing,  growing. 

"And  BO  the  prince  obscured  Ms  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildiiesa  ;  which,  no  douht. 
Grew  like  the  summer-erass.  fastest  by  nii^ht, 
TJuBeeu,  yet  crescive  in  liia  faculty. " 

.V/xiA-fs/'  ■'  Sen.  V..  L  1. 

ere' -sol,    s.      [Eng.,    &c.,    CTe{a)s{ote),    and 

(alcoli)ol ;  Ger.  kresole.] 

Cliem. ;  CrHgO  or  CqH4<^^^       Also  called 

Cresyl  alcohol,  Cresylic  phenol,  Oxytoluene. 
It  occurs  in  the  ortho  (1—2),  raeta  (1—3),  and 
para  (1  —  4)  modifications. 

Ortlw-crcsol  :  Obtained  by  fusing  ortho- 
toluene-sulphate  of  potassium  with  potassium 
hydrate,  or  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
ortho-toluidine.     It  melts  at  31°,  and  boils  at 


185^  Meliud  with  caustic  jjotash  it  yields 
salicylic  acid.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with 
ferric  chloride. 

Meta-cresol :  Olitained  by  heating  thymol 
propyl-phcnol  with  pliosphoric  anhydride  ; 
propylene  gas  is  given  olt,  and  the  resulting 
compound  fused  witli  jiutash  ;  then,  di.s- 
Bolving  in  water  and  agitating  with  ether, 
meta-cresol  is  obtained  as  a  transparent,  thick 
litputl,  boiling  at  201°.  It  gives  a  blue  colour 
with  ferric  chloride  ;  fused  with  caustic  potash 
it  yields  meta-oxy-benzoic  acid. 

Paracresol :  Obtained  by  distilling  urine 
witli  hydrochloric  acid  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  para-toluidine,  and  by  fusing 
para-tolucne-sulphate  of  potassium  with  po- 
tassium hydrate.  It  forms  colourless  crystals, 
melting  at  30°  into  a  transparent  colour- 
less liquid  smelling  like  putrid  wine,  boiling 
at  199'.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric 
chloride;  fused  with  potassium  hydrate,  it 
yields  para-oxy-beuzoic  acid.  It  is  said  to  be 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  albumen  and 
tyrosin,  &c. 

cre-fOt'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cre{a)sot(e),  and 
sulf.  -ir.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containiug,  more 
or  less  of  creosote. 

cresotlc  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :    CaHyOs    or    C6H3(CH3)<^J.q2_ 

Oxytoluic  acids  are  formed  by  heating  the 
corresponding  sodium  cresol  iv  a  strtam  of 
carbon  dioxide.  Pure  para-cresol  yields  para- 
cresotic  acid,  melting  at  148°.  Pure  ortho- 
cresol  yields  ortho-cresotic  acid,  melting  at 
lt'0°.  It  gives  a  deep  violet  colour  with  ferric 
chloride. 

cresp'-ie,  s.  [Lat.  crass^is  piscis  —  a  coarse 
tisii.]  A  small  whale;  ai>parently  the  same 
with  that  conmionly  called  the  Grampus. 

"Malcolm  IV.  likewise  gave  them  [the  monks  of 
Dunfermline]  a  grant  of  the  half  of  the  blubber  )di- 
mitlium  saniminis)  of  the  crespeis  or  small  whales, 
which  should  be  taken  betweeii  the  Tay  and  Forth, 
fur  the  use  of  the  cburoh.  ad  luraiuaria  coram  altari- 
bus  pra:tiomiuat:B  ecclesixe." — Stat.  Ace.  xiiL,  451,  X. 
V. ;  also  SiObaldTt  Fife,  p.  295. 

cress,  *  cresse,  s.  [A.S.  coerse,  cyrse,  cressce. 
Cognate  with  Dut.  kers ;  Sw.  karse;  Ger. 
kresse.     (Skeat.)] 

1.  Gen.,  Ord.  Lang.,  &  Bot. :  Various  cruci- 
ferous plants.  In  these  the  word  cres^i  is 
often  used  as  the  second  one  in  a  compound 
term. 

"Hia  court  with  nettles,  tooats  with  cresses  stor'd," 
Pope:  Moral  Essays.  iiL  181, 

%  Halliwell  thought  that  in  one  ancient 
manuscript  it  meant  a  rush,  but  Messrs. 
Britten  and  Holland  doubt  the  existence  of 
this  signification.  In  the  subjoined  list  of 
compounds,  Lapsana  communis  (10),  and  a 
few  others,  are  not  cruciferous  plants. 

2.  Spec:  The  Golden  Cress,  Lepidiuvi  sati- 
vum, or  any  other  species  belonging  to  the 
same  genus. 

T[  (1)  Aynerican  Cress :  Barharea  proscox.  It 
IS  cultivated.  It  Is  called  also  the  Belleisle 
Cress  (q.  v.). 

(2)  Australixin  Cress :  A  variety  of  the  Com- 
mon Garden  Cress.  It  is  called  also  the 
Golden  Cress  (q.v.). 

(3)  Bank  Cress:  [So  called  from  its  growing 
on  hedge  banks.]    Si^jmbHum  officinale. 

(4)  BasUird  Cress:  The  common  name  for 
the  genus  Thlaspi. 

(5)  Belleisle  Cress:  [Belleisle-cbessJ. 

(6)  Bitter  Cress:  (Bitter- cress]. 

(7)  Bromn  Cress :  [Brown- or  ess]. 

(8)  CarVs  Cress,  Churl's  Cress:  [Carl's 
Cress,  Churl's  Cress]. 

(9)  Cow  Cress:  [Cow-cress). 

(10)  Dock  Cress :  Lapsana  communis, 

T[  Pratt  calls  it  Succory  Dock-cress.  (Brit- 
ten (£■  HoUarul.) 

(11)  French  Cress:  Barharea  vulgaris. 

(12)  Garden  Cress  :  I^ p id lum  sativum.  Thii» 
is  the  cress  preeminently  so  called. 

(13)  Golden  Cress:  [(2)]. 

(14)  [ndiaii  Cress : 

(a)  Si7ig. :  Tropceolum  Tnapis. 
(h)  PL  :  The  order  Tropieolaceae. 

(15)  Land  Cress:  (a)  Barbarea prtecox,  (b) 
Cardamine  hirsuta. 

(16)  Meadow  Cress :  A  book-name  forCarJo- 
Ttiine  pratensis. 


boll,  b6^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus.  9hin«  beni^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  aj;   expect,    :^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.  -tloB«  -sioa  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -f ion  =  ^'^fi"     -clous,  -tloua.  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -dle»  ^c.  =  bel,  d$lf 
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cresselle— creta 


(17)  Mouse-ear  Cress:  Arabia  Tkaliana. 
iTrea3.  of  Hot.) 

(18)  N(yrmandy  Cress  :  Barbarea  prcecox. 
09)  Para  Cress:  Spilanthes  oleracea. 

(20)  Penny  Cress :  A  raoderu  book-name  for 
Thlaspi  arvense. 

•(21)  Peter's  Cress:  Crithmum  maritimum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(22)  Rock  Cress:  (a)  the  genua  Arabis,  *(6) 
an  old  name  for  Crithmum  maritimum. 

(2^)  Sciatica  Cress :  A  species  of  Lei>idium(?), 
good  for  the  sciatica,     {Britten  £  Uolland.) 

{^i)  Spanish  Cress:  Lepidinm  Cardamines. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(25)  Spring  Cress :  Cardamine  rkomboidea. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(26)  Swine's  Cress:  (a)  Senebiera  Coronopus 
{Coronopvs  Umllii),  (b)  Ijipsana  communis,  (c) 
SeTiecio  Jacobcea.    (Britten  &  Hollaiid.) 

(27)  ThaU  Cress:  Arahis  Thatiana.  (Treas. 
tifBot.) 

(28)  Tooth  Cress :  The  genus  Dentaria. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(29)  Tower  Cress:  Arabis  Turrita. 
(80)  Town  Cress:  Lepidium  saliimm. 

(31)  Violet  Cress:  lojiopsidiumacaule :  (Treas. 
tifBot.). 

(32)  Wall  Cress : 

(a)  Gen. :  Any  species  of  Arabis. 
(&)  Spec. :  Arabis  Tkaliana. 

(33)  Wart  Cress :  [So  named  from  the  wart- 
Bhaped  fruit]. 

(a)  Gen. :  The  genus  Senebiera, 

(b)  Spec.  :  Senebiera  Coronopus  (Coronopus 
Ruellii). 

(34)  Watercress:  [Water-cress]. 

(35)  Winter  Cress : 

(a)  Gen. :  The  genus  Barbarea. 
(6)  Spec. :  Barbarea  imlgaris. 

(36)  Wild  Cress  :  Thlaspi  arvense. 

(37)  Yellow  Cress:  (a)  Nasturtium  palustre, 
(b)  N.  amphibinm.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cress-olls,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Garden  Cress,  Lepidium  mtivum, 
distilled  with  steam,  yields  a  volatile  aromatic 
oil.  which  is  separated  by  agitation  with  ben- 
zene from  the  distillate.  It  boils  at  226°,  and 
is  benzyl-cyanide,  CfiHs-CHo-CN  ;  when  heated 
to  200°  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling 
with  alkalies,  it  yields  phenyl-acetic  acid, 
CfiHs-CHa-CO.OH.  Benzyl  cyanide  can  also 
be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  benzyl 
chloride  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  isomeric 

with  toIuonitril,C6H4<^^-'*-  Water-cress,  Na^ 

sturtium  officinale,  yields  an  oil,  boiling  at  261°, 
being  phenyl-propionitril,  C6H5*CH2'CH2'CN ; 
on  fusing  it  with  potash  it  yielded  a  salt  of 
phenyl-propionic  acid. 

cress-rocket,  s.     Vella  Pseitdo-cytisus. 

eres-sel'-la,  s.    [Pr.  crecelle 

=  a  rattle.]* 

Becks. :  A  wooden  rattle. 
(Used  as  a  substitute  for 
a  bell  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  from  the  Mass  on 
Holy  Thursday  till  the  Miiss 
on  Holy  Saturday.) 


•  cres'-set,  s.    [O.  Fr.  eras- 

Kt.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  basket  of  open 
Iron-work  in  which  wood  or 
coal  is  bnr'-^d  as  a  beacon. 
In  former  .  ines  the  cresset 
was  used  where  lighthouses 
are  now  erected,  and  its 
modern  use  is  principally  at 

whai-ves  and  boat-landings.         — -*. 

{Knight.) 

"  Far  ciownward,  in  the  castle-yard. 
Full  laaiiy  a  torch  ami  cresset  g]nreii." 
Scoff  :  The  Lay  of  Che  Lait  MinAtTel,  liL  26. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  burning  light ;  a  meteor. 

*'  I  CADUot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cresseti. " 

.ShakA*p.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  Hi  L 

'n.  Coopering :  An  iron  basket  or  cage  to 
hold  fire,  char  the  inside  of  a  cask,  and  make 
the  staves  flexible.    (Knight.) 

erest,  •  creast,  *  creste,  *  crist,  5.    [O. 

Fr.  crestc,  from  Lat.  crista.] 


A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  or  comb  on 
the  top  of  tlie  head  of  a  bird. 

"The  male  has  also  a  Biiiall.  lonRltiidlnal.  leaden- 
coloured,  fleshy  crett  or  comh"— Darwin :  Descent  of 
Man  (1871).  pt  li.,  ch.  xlv.,  vol  11.,  p,  l». 

2.  Any  tuft  or  excrescence  on  the  head  of  an 
animal. 

'•  Oft  he  bowed 
His  turret  trttt,  ftnd  sleek  eiiHuielltd  neck." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  IX.  625. 

3.  In  the  same  senses  as  B.  4. 

"  The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  Christlau  creal  and  haughty  mien." 
__     „  lij/ron :  The  Giaour. 

n.  Figuratively: 
1.  A  badge. 

"  Let's  writ*  good  augel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
*T1b  not  the  devil's  n-esC." 

Shakeip.  :  A/eat. /or  Mea4.,  ii  W. 

*2.  The  end^  the  extreme,  the  toj). 

"Two  goldun  ryngls,  the  whlcbe  thou  ebalt  putte 
In  either  creette  of  the  brocbe."— H'uciUTe.-  £xo<t. 
UCviU.  23. 

*3.  Pride,  spirit,  courage,  tire. 

"  Bristle  up 
The  crett  of  youth  agMJnst  your  dignity. " 

Shakesp. :  l  Henry  IT.,  t  L 

4.  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave, 

5.  The  ridge  or  highest  part  of  a  mountain 
or  hill. 

"  Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  1 
And  make  the  snows  thy  crett  I ' 

I/emaru:  Sryri  Wevu 

*  6.  A  balk  or  ridge  of  land. 

"  Creytte  of  londe  eryyde.     Porca."— Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  ridge  of  a  roof ;  hence  cre^r-tiles, 
which  lie  on  the  comb  of  a  roof  and  shed 
water  both  ways. 

(2)  Any  ornament  or  carved  work  on  the 
top  or  ridge  of  anything  ;  also  used  for  the 
ornamental  finishing  surrounding  a  screen  or 
canopy  of  a  building. 

2.  Engin.  &  Fort. :  The  top  of  a  parapet, 
embankment,  slojie,  or 
walL 

3.  Vet. :  The  upp._'r 
part  of  the  neck  of  a 
horse.   [Crest-fallen.] 

4.  Heraldry : 
(1)  A  plume   or  tuft 

of  feathers,  hair,  oi 
other  similar  material, 
affixed  to  the  top  ol 
the  helmet ;  and  hence, 
sometimes  the  helmet 
itself. 

**  Su  saying  a  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hiiiig  uot,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,    .    .     ." 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  bk,  vi. 

*  (2)  The  ornament  on  the  helmet. 

(3)  A  figure  originally  representing  the  or- 
nament on  the  helmet,  but  now  used  to  de- 
note any  figure  placed  on  a  wTeath,  coronet, 
or  cap  of  maintenance,  above  the  helmet  and 
shield  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

^  Crests  are  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Their  first  introduction  is  attributed  by  Hero- 
dotus to  the  Carians  ;  and  their  revival  to 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  in  11S9  wore  one, 
consisting  of  a  plume  of  feathers,  iu  his 
helmet. 

5.  Bot.  :  A  fleshy  appendage  of  fruits  and 
seeds  in  the  form  of  a  crest.  The  middle  lobe 
of  the  inferior  petal  of  the  Polygala  is  in  the 
form  of  a  crest.    (Balfour.) 

6.  Anat.:  A  prominent  border  or  ele\'ation 
running  some  way  along  the  .surface  of  a  bone. 
It  is  called  also  a  line  or  ridge.  Thus  there  is 
an  external  occipital  crest,  a  nasal  crest,  a 
sphenoidal  crest,  A:c. 

crest-fallen,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  d.  Fig.:  Dispirited,  dejected, 
abashed. 

"  When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it.  and  let  it  make  thee  crext-falTn  : 
Ay,  and  alhiy  this  thy  abortive  pride." 

Shak<-sp.  :  2  Uen.  VI..  Iv.  1. 

2.  Vet.  :  A  term  used  when  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  upon  whicli  the  mane  grows  sinks 
down  on  either  side. 

orest-tile,  s. 

Architecture  : 

1.  A  saddle-tile,  one  having  a  double  slope, 
on  the  ridge  of  a  roof.  It  is  also  called  a 
ridg>:-tile  (q.v.). 


L'KLsT. 


rt  liiad.  bk.  XV.  6<L 


2.  In  Gothic  architecture  tiles  decorated 
with  leaves,  foliage,  or  similar  design,  which 
mn  up  the  sides  of  a  gable  or  ornamented 
canopy. 

*  crest-wonndlne:,  a.  Wounding— t^, 
disgracing  one's  nubility;  attainting. 

"  0  UDseen  shame  !  iuvlslble  disgrace  I 

O  uiifelteorel  rrett-wonnding  private  SCWl 
B*yrwu:h  la  sUmp'd  in  Collatlnus'  tncn. 
And  T&rquiii's  eye  may  reaJ  the  mot  afar  " 

ShaJcetp.  ;  The  Rape  of  Lucrece.  827— Sa 

crest,  'creast,  'crestsm,  v.t.    [Crest,  «.) 
■  I.  To  urnament  or  furni.sli  with  a  crest 


•  2.  To  serve  as  a  crest  for. 

"  His  IwgB  t«8trld  the  ocean  :  hlsrearwiann 
Created  ihi  world;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuued  spheres.  - 

Hhaketp. :  A  nt  &  Cl«op ,  v.  % 

3.  To  form  a  crest  or  top  to  ;  to  crown. 

"  The  feudal  towers  lliat  creat  Its  height 
Frown  In  uncouijuerable  ii.lghL" 
Mematu  :  The  Troubadour  i  liU/i.  Caur  de  Han. 

*  4.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  aa  the 
plume  of  a  helmet. 

■■  Like  as  the  shining  skle  in  summer's  night, 
WliHt  time  the  dayea  with  Bcort.hiii(r  heat  abound. 
l^creaited  all  with  Uiits  of  flerie  tlnlit, 
That  it  prodigious  seemea  in  e^jiuiiion  peoples  sight" 
:ipe>uer :  A  ^.  IV.  £  U, 

Orest'-^d,  a.     [Eng.  crest;  -ed.\ 
L  OrdinAxry  Language  : 
.,.,  .tidorned  with  or  wearing  a  crest 

"On  his  brave  head  a  crested  helm  be  plac'd." 
Pope:  Homer t 

2.  Wearing  a  comb. 

"  The  cretted  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  nut  him  his  ma«t«r-plece  below," 

Drydan :  Cock  i  Pox, 

3.  Surmounted  or  crowned. 

IL  Bot. :  Having  an  elev^ited,  irregular,  or 
notched  ridge,  resem 
bling   the    crest  of  ..  f'^ 
helmet    (Used  chief!     '    ^ 
of    seeds    or    of    tin 
appendages  of  the  an- 
thers in  some  heaths, 
aa  Erica  trijlora   and 
E.  comosa.) 

"  The      petal     becomes 

crested  as  In  Polygala." — 

Balfour     Hot,.  J  ri  .   - 

H  (1)  Crested   Do^s-  ^ 

tail  Grass:  crested  seeds. 

Bot.   :  CynomruS  L  CorydalU,   a.  Sarracenl^ 

Cristatus.       A    grass    a  ^  Saogninari*. 

foot  or  a  foot  and  a 

half  high,  witli  a  second  raceme,  and  3 — S 
flowered  spikelets.  It  is  common  in  Britain 
on  dry  paBturea. 

(2)  Crested  Grebe : 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Omith. :  A  Grebe,  PodUxps 
cristatus.  It  is  called  more  fullv  the  Great 
Crested  Grebe,  or  sometimes  the'  Great  Tip- 
peted  Grelte,  or  merely  the  Grebe,     [Grebe.] 

crest'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Crest,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  adorning  with  a 

crest. 

t  crest-less,  a.  [Eng.  crest ;  -Zess.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  not  entitled  to  a  crest ;  not  of  a 
noble  family. 

"  His  grandfather  was  Lionet  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  sou  to  the  Third  Edward,  king  of  Eni;land, 
Spring  crestleu  jeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  *  " 

SliaJiesp.  :  1  Heft.  17.,  ii  4. 

crest '-ma-rine,  s.  [Eng.  crest,  and  marineJ) 
A  plant,  Crithmum  maritimum. 

cre'-syl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cre{a)s(ote)  (q.v.)  ;  and 
Gr.  v\n  thule)  =  .  .  .  matter  as  a  principle 
of  being.] 

Chem.  :  An  aromatic  monad  railical 
(CeUi-CU^. 

cre-syl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cresyl ;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to  ci  esyl. 

cresylic  alcohol,  s.    [Crfsol.] 

cre'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  (as  adj.)  =  from  Crete,  (aa 
subst.)=  Cretan  earth — i.e.,  chalk,  or  a  similar 
kind  of  eai-th.]    Chalk. 

creta  prsaparata,  s. 

Phar.  :  Prepared  chalk,  CaCOs.  Chalk  fteed 
from  most  of  its  impurities  by  elutriation, 
and  afterwanis  dried  in  small  masses,  which 
are  usually  of  a  conical  form.  Used  in  Hydrar' 
gymm    aim     Creta,     Mistura    Cret<E,    Pulvis 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  g-o,  p5t» 
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cretaceous— crewel 
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Creta  aromaticus,  Pulids  Cretm  cum  Opio. 
Chalk  is  an  antacid,  and  acts  as  an  astringent. 
It  is  used  in  cases  of  diarrhcea. 

0re-ta'-o6-oil8»  a.     ILat.  cretaceua  =  chalk- 
like. 1 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to 
chalk. 

"  Nor  from  the  iwble  ground  expect  succeea. 
Nor  from  cretaceous,  stubboru  and  lejunc." 

PhiUpt. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Min.,  \  Geol.,  £c.  :  Consisting  in  larger 
or  smaller  amount  of  chalk. 

2.  Bat.  {Of  colours):  Like  chalk,  chalky; 
very  dull  white  with  a  dash  of  grey. 

TT  (1)  Cretaceous  system  or  formation  : 

Geol.  :  The  system  or  formation  of  which  at 
^ast  in  England  and  some  other  countries, 
chalk  (Latin  creta)  is  the  characteristic  rock. 
Pure  chalk  of  nearly  uniform  aspect  and  eom- 
positinn,  stretches  from  n.w.  to  s.e.,  from  tlie 
north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  nf 
about  1,311  English  miles  ;  the  breadth  of  this 
great  band,  from  tlie  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bordeaux  in  France,  being  abnut  966 
miles.  But  this  area  does  not  measure  the 
superficial  area  of  the  chalk  formation,  which 
is  fotmdcd  not  ou  the  mineral  eh.iracter  of 
chalk  or  any  other  rock,  but  on  contempora- 
neousness of  deposit,  as  proved  by  the  identity, 
or  at  least  the  close  simil-irify,  of  the  organic 
remains.    [Cretaceous  period.) 

The  Cretaceous  formation  has  generally 
been  divided  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower 
861  ies,  the  former  familiarly  called  the  Chalk 
and  the  latter  the  Gret-nsand.  Clialk  is  not  a 
b.^d  popnl.ir  name  for  the  first  series,  but 
Greensand  is  less  appropri.'ite,  the  green  or 
chloritic  grains  which  originated  the  name 
being  local  and  uncharacteristic.  A  better 
term  ia  Neocomian,  from  Neocomiura,  the 
old  Latin  name  of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is 
extensively  deposited. 

Lyell.  in  his  "Student's  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy" (1871),  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  or 
Elements,  thus  divided  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
and  the  period  during  which  they  were  laid 
down  : 

(a)  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Chalk  period  : 

1,  Maestricht  Beds  and  Faxoe  LtinestoQe. 

2.  Upper  WTitte  C'lialk,  with  fliula. 

a  Lower  White  Chalk,  without  flints. 
4.  Ch.tlk  Marl. 

6l  Chtjritic  Series,  or  Upper  Greeosand. 
e.  Oatilt. 

iP)  Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  : 

i-  M^nr  ^«°'^°''*°l  Wealden  Beds 

The  Cretaceous  formation  is  the  uppermost 

member  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  rocks. 
The  Wealden  rocks,  with  wliich  it  begins,  are 
fluviatile,  or  in  parts  fluvio-marine,  never 
marine.  Coniferse,  Cycadese,  and  Ferns  flou- 
rished on  the  adjacent  lands,  while  Die  'tyle- 
donoiis  Angiospenns  were  absent.  It  was  still 
the  reign  of  reptiles  and  specially  of  the  giant 
Iguanodon,  and  other  huge  swimming  and 
sUilkiug  reptilian  creatures.  Flying  reptiles, 
such  a«  Pterodactylus,  were  also  present.  In 
the  ( 'retaciuus  strata  of  the  United  States  the 
must  renmrkablo  discovery  is  that  of  the  tuuthed 
birds,  Ichthyonns  and  Hesperoruis.  Huge 
dinorsaurs  and  other  reptiles  have  also  been 
found,  some  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  others 
peculiar.  With  the  Lower  Neocomian  marine 
conditions  began  aud  continued  till  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  penoft  ;  the  water,  when  the 
chalk  was  deposited,  being  apparently  deep. 
The  seas  of  those  times  were  inhabited  by 
such  ceplialopodous  genera  as  Ammonites, 
Bacnlites,  Haniites,  and  Turrilites,  whilst 
among  the  btniellibranchiate  molluscs  was  the 
abnormal  genus  Hippurites.  Where  islands 
existed  pterodactyls,  winged  reptiles,  flew 
forth,  though  birds  doubtless  existed  too. 
But  the  organisms  whose  remains  have  left 
the  most  extensive  traces  were  minute  fnra- 
miniferous  animals,  Globigeiinte,  and  humble 
plants  called  Diatoms,  tlie  former  fmining 
ch.Tik,  and  the  latter,  aided  by  sponges,  forming 
flint.     {Lyell,  £c.) 

(2)  Cretaceous  period  : 

Geol. :  The  period  from  first  to  last  during 
which  the  Cretaceous  formation  was  in  process 
of  deposition.  The  gap  between  the  Creta- 
cenns  iind  the  Eocene  rocks,  as  yet  very  par- 
tially filled  up,  indicates  a  great  lapse  of  geolo- 
gical time,  the  history  of  which  is  still  un- 
known.   One  or  two  arches  have  been  cast 


from  the  side  of  the  Secondary  and  one  or 
two  from  that  of  the  Tertiary,  across  frag- 
ments of  the  chasm,  but  the  mass  of  it  still 
remains  unbridged.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks 
that  the  gap  may  be  as  great  as  all  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  from  tiie  Eocene  till  now. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  are  living 
in  the  Cretaceous  period.  [Chalk.]  Nor  is 
it  true,  as  many  unacquainted  with  geology 
believe,  that  recent  discoveries  have  proved 
the  Cretaceous  period  less  remote  than  it  was 
formerly  held  to  be.  The  discover^'  that  cer- 
tain cretaceous  species  and  genera  once  deemed 
extinct  still  exist,  does  not  bring  cretaceons 
times  one  day  nearer ;  it  only  shows  that 
vastly  remote  as  they  are,  they  have  not 
produced  us  great  a  revolution  as  they  were 
held  to  have  done  in  the  character  of  the 
animal  life. 

t  cre-ta'-9e-OU8-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cretaceoxis  ; 
-ly.^    In  a  manner  lilie  chalk  ;  as  chalk. 

Cre'-tan,  *  Cre'-tl-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Cr^e) ; 
-an.}  ' 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island 
of  Crete. 

B.  As  sxthst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Crete. 

"The  Cretians  are  olway  Uan,  .  .  .'—Tittu  L  12. 

*  cre-ta'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  cretatus.']  Rubbed  or 
made  white  with  chalk. 

ere' -tic,  *cre'-ticlt,  s.  &  a_  [Lat.  ereticvs 
{pes):  Cr.  Kp-qri-Kos  (toi)«)  {cretiJcos  po^^s)  =  the 
Cretan  foot  or  measure,  ] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Pros. :  A  mea.sure  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry ; 
a  poetic  foot  consisting  of  one  short  syllable 
betwpen  two  long  ones  -  --  -. 

"The  flrat  verse  here  ends  with  a  trochee,  and  the 
third  with  a  crefick.'~Bentl»y :  Diai.  upon  Phalarit, 

B.  As  axljective: 

Pros. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Cre'-ti-9i^xil,  s.  [Lat.  creticus ;  Gr.  KpyfrtKO^ 
{kretikos)  ~  pertaining  to  Crete,  and  suff. 
-ism.]    The  same  as  Cretism  (qv.). 

Cre'-tin,  s.  [Fr.  cretin.  By  some  believed  to 
be  from  Lat.  Ckristianus,  because  helpless  im- 
beciles appeal  to  Christian  sympathy.  More 
probably  from  Fr.  kreide,  craie  =  chalk,  from 
the  blanched  a]>pearance  of  the  cretin's  skin.] 
The  name  given  in  tlie  Valais  and  other  Alpine 
valleys  to  one  siiftering  from  a  particular  kind 
of  idiocy  prevalent  there.     [Cretinism.] 

ore'-tin-if^m.  s.    [Fr.  cretinisme.] 

Physiol.  £  Med.  :  A  kind  of  idiocy  prevalent 
in  various  Alpine  valleys.  In  most,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  the  afflicted  person  has  an  ugly 
swelling  called  a  goitre  on  his  neck.  This 
varies  in  size  froiu  a  walnut  to  a  quartern 
loaf.  The  existence  of  such  a  protuberance 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  idiocy. 
The  mental  deficiency  varies  in  degree,  be- 
ing in  some  cases  so  great  that  the  unhappy 
person  thus  affected  is  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself,  and  cannot  even  articulate 
words,  but  makes  a  sound  like  that  of  the 
inferior  animals  ;  in  others  there  are  some 
faint  glimmerings  of  mind.  Various  causes 
of  the  disease  have  been  assigned. 

orG'-ti^m,  s.  (Gr.  KpY}Ti<TiJ.6^  (kretismos)  ■=. 
Cretan  b'.'haviour,  i.e.,  lying]  A  lie,  a  false- 
hood. The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  pro- 
verb alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Titus  i.  12. 
[Cretan.] 

cret'-oone,  s.    [Fr] 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  fabric  manufac- 
tured with  pictorial  patterns  printed  on  one 
side.  It  is  used  for  curtains,  furniture 
covers,  &c. 

tcre'-togio,  a.  [Lat.  cretosus,  from  creta  = 
chalk.]    Chalky. 

creutz-er,  s.    [Kreutzer.) 

creux  (X  silent),  s.     [Fr.  =  hollow.] 

Eiigiii.  &  Sculpt.:  The  reverse  of  relief; 
thus,  to  carve  en  creux  is  to  carve  below  the 
surface, 

cre-vasse',  s.  [Fr.  crevasse;  Prov.  crehassa  : 
Low  Lat,  crepatia,  from  crepo  —  to  rattle,  to 
crack,  to  creak.] 


L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  crevice,  a  chiuk.     [Crevice.] 

2.  A  break  in  the  emtiankment  of  a  river; 
an  artificial  lake,  tank,  k,c.,  caused  by  tht 
pressure  of  the  water.    {American.) 

(1)  Gen, :  A  ci-ack  or  fissure  in  any  body,  aa 
in  an  embankment. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  long  deep  fissure  in  the  snow 
and  ice  of  a  glacier.     [IL] 


IL  Geol.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deep  fissure  la 
the  snow  and  it-e  of  a  glacier,  in  general  ex- 
tending to  the  rocky  mountain  side  on  which 
the  glacier  rests. 

crevasse-stopper,  s.  A  kind  of  float- 
ing dock  wliich  is  lirought  broadside  against 
the  bank  and  sunk  in  ]ilace,  to  a<-t  as  a  dam. 
When  it  ts  fairly  anchored,  the  sheet-piling  is 
driven  down  iuto  the  bed  both  on  the  chord 
and  arc  side  of  the  structure.    {Knight.) 

crev'-et,  s.     [Cruet.)    A  crucible  or  melting- 
pot 

crov'-i90,    *  cravas,    *  crevase,    '  cre~ 

vesse,  *  crevis,  '  crevisse,  s.  (Fr.  cre- 
iHissc.  from  Fr.  crvoer^  to  burst  asnnder,  from 
Lat.  crepo]  A  crack,  a  cleft,  a  narrow  open- 
ing, a  fissure.    [Crevasse,] 

"And  still,  aU  deadly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  creincf  coutea  the  ehitt." 

Byron :  The  Siege  Qj  Corinth,  V.  m 

*crev'-i9e,  v.t.     [Crevice,  s.]    To  crack,  to 
flaw,  to  make  a  crevice  in. 

"So  laid,  they  are  more  apt  in  BWAffgiDg  down  to 
pierce  witti  their  points,  thun  iu  the  jaceut  poatura, 
and  so  to  crevice  tiie  wall."—  Wotion :  Architecture. 

crev'-i9ed,  a.    [Eng.  crevic{e);  -ed.]    Full  of 
crevices  or  chinks. 

"Trickling  ttiroogh  the  crevic'd  rock." 

Cunningham.  Dag. 

•crevls  (1),  s.    [Crevice.] 


*  crevis  (2),  *  crevise. 


[CRAVnSH,] 


crew,  *crue  (ew  as  U),  s.     [Icel.  kru,  grit^ 
grui  =  a  swarm,  a  crowd  ;  krOa  =  to  swarm. 
{Skeat.).^ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  associated  ot  a»- 
aembled  for  any  purpose. 

"  The  k)ii^s  owne  tP'upf  came  Dext,  a  chosen  ctob. 
Of    all   the    caiiipe  the   strength,   the   cruwue,   the 
flow-re," 
Fttirfax :  Qodjrey  of  Bovlogne.  bk.  XTiL,  §  29. 

3.  Used  Spec,  in  a  bad  sense  :  a  gang,  a  mob. 

"  He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by 
tlie  rTMf  of  paraaitca  whu  were  in  tl>e  habit  of  drinking 
ajid  laughing  with  him."— Jtfacu u/<i^  ;  BaL  Eng.,  cb.  t. 

II.  Nautical : 

1.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  boat, 
vessel,  or  ship.  Propeily  the  term  includes 
officers  as  well  as  men,  but  it  is  now  generally 
restricted  to  the  latter. 

".  .  .  the  Tarentiues  sank  four  of  the  ships,  and  took 
one  with  the  crrto.'—L'-wii:  Cred.  Eur.  Jtomart  Hitt. 
(1S65).  ch.  xiiL.  pt.  it.  5  37.  vol.  ii  ,  p.  476. 

2.  The  men  assisting  a  gunner,  boatswain, 
or  carpenter. 

crew,  pret.  ofv.    [Crow,  v.] 

crew'-el  (ew  as  u),  *  crcwell,  *  cruel,  a. 

&  a.     [Etym.  uncerUun  ;  possilily  Ui<*  same  aa 
Dut.  klewel  =  a  clew  or  ball  of  thread.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  Fine  two-threaded  wor.<:ted» 
now  used  for  emi  'roi<lery ;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  girdles,  fiing'-s,  ic,  to  ornament 
the  dresses  of  the  lower  classes. 


b^,  b6^;  poiit.  j^T^rl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bencb;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-<Uan,  -tian  =  sb^Ji.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^,  d^U 
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crewels— cricket 


"  With  here  aud  there  a  tiitt  of  crimson  yftru, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  lu  the  cushion  flx'd." 

Cawper:  Tatk,  bk.  1.,  &-'(,  5-1. 

B.  As  a4i- :  Made  of  the  mateml  (leiici-ibe<l 
In  A. 

"Ere  wo  contribute  a  new  cr^neit  gaxt«r 
To  hill  moat  woratetl  worship." 

//.  Joiaon:  Alchmnist. 


•ew'-el^  (ew  as  u),  s.  pi.    [A  corruption 
Fr.  ccrouelte-'i.\    The  scrofula. 


of 


".  .  .  having  ^  bflloved  child  tick  Xo  death  of  the 
cTi^wels.  wna  free  to  cxpoatulAbe,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Uuart 
of  MiU-L"lUian,  oh.  xlviL 

crew'-et  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Ckuet.] 

crex,  s.    [Imitated  from  the  voice  of  the  bird.] 

Ornith. ;  A  genua  of  grallatorial  birds,  family 
Rjillidif,  sub-family  Rallinse.  Crex  pratensis 
is  the  Corn-crake  (q.v.). 

orey'-at,  s.  [Tlie  name  of  the  plant  in  various 
l;uiguages  aud  dialects  in  India.]  Andro- 
grajjhis  or  Jitsttiiia  jianiciilata.  It  is  the  basis 
of  a  celebrated  French  bitter  tincture  called 
Drogue  am^re. 

•  crlande,  pr.  par.    [Cbt.] 

crib.  •  cribbe,  *  cryb,  *crybbo,  s.    [A.s. 

crib,  cryb.  Cogn.  with  Dut.  krib;  Icek.krubha; 
Dan.  kryhbe ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chrip/a  ;  [M.  H,  Gcr. 
krip/e;  Ger.  krippe.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literallj: 

1.  A  rack  or  manger  of  any  beast, 

"  In  a  cTi/b  was  he  layde." 

Toumelej/  ilygt.,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stall  for  cattle. 

"  Where  no  oxen  are.  the  crib  Is  clean :  but  much 
Increase  ia  by  the  atreugth  of  the  ox."— Prov.  xlv.  4. 

*  3.  A  wicker-basket. 

"They  putt*  hym  lu  a  litel  cribbe,  Uchape  aa  a  lite 
bote,  and  dede  hym  In  to  the  see-"— rrrvica,  W.  S&3. 

4.  A  child's  cot. 

0.  A  small  cottage,  a  hovel. 

"  Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
tJpon  uucisy  pallets  stretcliiiig  thee  .  .  . 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambeT^  of  the  great? 

Shdketp.:  2 /7enrp7r.,  ill,  L 

6.  A  reel  for  winding  yam,    {Scotch.) 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  stolen,  a  theft ;  a  plagiarism. 

2.  A  translation  or  key  used  by  schoolboys, 
&C.    {Colloquial.)    {I/ytton  :  Pelfmm,  ch.  li.) 

*  3.  The  stomach.    {Slang.) 

4.  A  house.    [Crack,  v.,  A.  %  (1).] 

5.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  granary  with  slatted  sides  for 
ear  corn. 

2.  Timher  trade:  A  small  raft  of  timber. 
(Canadian  ) 

3.  Civil  Engineering  :  A  structure  of  logs  to 
be  anchored  with  stones.  Cribs  are  used  for 
bridge-piers,  ice-breakers,  dams,  &c.    [Dam.] 

i.  Cards: 

(1)  A  popular  name  for  cribbage  (q.v.l. 

(2)  In  the  game  of  cribbage,  a  hand  of  cards 
made  up  of  two  thrown  out  by  each  player. 

5.  Roman  Chvrck :  A  representation  of  the 
manger  in  whi(A  Jesus  was  bom, 

crib-biter,  s. 

Veterinary :  A  horse  given  to  crib-bitinR 
(q.v.). 

"  .  .  there  is  uo  erurer  test  of  neglectful  rapervision 
than  the  existence  of  a  crib-biter,  or  of  a  aore-back."— 
J)ai/:  The  Race-horte  in  Training.  18S0,  ch.  v.,  pp,  37-8. 

crib-biting,  s. 

Veterinary:  A  bad  habit  in  a  horse,  often 
occasioned  by  uneasiness  in  breeding  of  teetli. 
and  from  being  ill-fed  when  hungry.  It 
consists  in  seizing  in  the  teeth  the  manger, 
rack,  &c.,  and  sucking  in  the  air  with  a 
peculiar  noise,  known  as  wind-sucking.  It 
frequently  causes  colic  or  gripes. 

"  Hordes  when  idle  often  contract  bad  habits — crib- 
biting,  wiud-ouckiii?.  kickingin  the  stable. ' — Day: 
The  /lace-hone  in  Training,  en,  v.,  [k  37. 

crib-Strap,  s. 

Mhiage :  A  neck-throttler  for  crib-biting 
and  wind-suckiug  horses. 

etib,  v.t.  &  i,    [Crib,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  shut  up  in  a  crib  or  narrow 
habitiition  ;  to  confine, 

*'  Now  I  am  cabln'd.  crihh'd,  oonfin'd.  boiind  In 
To  aaucy  doabta  and  firnra," 

Shakesp.  •  Macbeth.  Ill  8. 


2.  fig. :  To  steal,  to  appropriate,  to  pla- 
giarize. 

"...  I  liaveahabit  of  never  writing  letter*  but  at 

tbeofSce;  'tlasoiuucli  time  cribb<'d  out  of  the  Cuia- 
pnuy.'—Lamb :  ICuays  of  A'/ia  ;  Letter  to  WU4on. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  bo  shut  up  or  confined 
in  a  crib. 

"Wlio  Hought  to  make  the  glory  of  the  nation  and 
Churoli  truftcle  under  a  Scotch  canopy,  and  blsliops  to 
crib  in  a  presbyterlau  truudlo-bed  —  i9^.  (iauden: 
Anti-Baat-Berith,  1««1,  p.  36. 

crfb'-b^ge,  •  crib-bidge,  s.    (Prob.  from 

crib,  S.J 

Cards:  A  game  at  cards  played  usually  by 
two  pkiycrs,  but  suumtimea  uy  three  or  even 
four.  The  wlmle  pack  of  cards  is  used,  and 
the  leader  deals  out  five  (or  sometimes  six) 
cards  to  eauli  player.  The  crib  ia  made  up  of 
two  cards  thrown  out  by  each  player,  the 
nou-dealiT  discarding  first.  The  points  are 
counted  by  the  number  of  separate  sets  of 
fifteen  formed  by  the  pips,  and  also  by  pairs 
of  any  cards  and  nms  or  successions  of  three 
or  more  cards  in  regular  order.  The  crib,  or 
cards  discarded,  belong  to  the  dealer,  who 
scores  all  the  points  gained  by  it. 

"  For  cardea.  tlie  philologie  of  them  is  not  for  an 
cEflny.  A  man's  fancy  would  be  Bumm'd  up  in  cHb- 
bidge."—John  Hall :  Hora  raelva,  p.  160  (IMB.) 

cribbed,  ;>a.  ;)ar.  or  a.    [Crib,  v.] 

crib'-bing.  ]yr.  jxir,,  a.,  &  s.    [Crib,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par,&pariicip,adj,:    (See 
the  verb), 
C,  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  enclosing  In  a  crib  or 
naiTow  place. 

2.  Fig. :  Stealing,  thieving,  plagiarizing. 

n.  Mln. :  Internal  lining  of  a  shaft  with 
frame-timbers  and  plank -backing,  to  prevent 
caving,  stop  percolation  of  water,  &c.  The 
different  styk-s  are  known  as  apiking-cribs 
and  wedging-cribs. 

*crib'-ble,  s.  &a.    [Lat.  cribellvm,  dimin.  of 

cribru7}i  —  a  sieve.] 

A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  A  sieve. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal 

"Farro  ,  .  .  bran,  the  cribble  of  meale,  that  Is 
boulted  or  sifted  out,"— Jf«n«A«*  .■  Span.  Diet. 

B.  As  adj. :  Coarse,  as  flour  or  meaL 

^cribble-bread,  s.  Bread  made  of  coarse, 
imsifted  flour. 

"  The  gardens,  with  digging  for  novelties,  are  turned 
over  and  over,  because  we  wUl  not  eat  coiumou  cribble 
bread-"— Trans!,  of  BuUiiigeft  Ser^rums,  p.  243. 

*crib'-ble,  v.t.  [Cribble,  a.]  To  sift,  to 
riddle. 

•  crib'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cribble,  v.] 

*orib'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Cribble,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  sifting  or  riddling. 

crf-bel'-la,  s.  [From  Lat.  (^bellitm  =  a  small 
sieve,  dimin.  of  cribnim.  =  a  sieve.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Star-flshes,  family  Asteri- 
adee,  sub-family  Solasteriuie.  There  are  but 
few  rays,  covered  with  spine-bearing  warts ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  porous,  with  the 
avenues  bordered  by  two  sets  of  spines. 
Cribella  oculata  and  C.  rosea  are  common  on 
the  British  coasts. 

*  ClTt-bra'-tion,  5.     [Lat.   cribratus,   pa.  par. 

of  cribro=  to  sift.]     The  act   of   sifting  or 
separating  by  means  of  a  sieve. 

cri-brg^t6r'-e§,  s.  pi,  [From  Lat.  cribro  = 
to  sift.  So  called  from  the  way  in  which  the 
birds  take  their  food.  ] 

Ornith.  :  Macgillivray*s  name  for  a  section 
of  the  Wading  Birds.  It  contains  the  Geese 
and  the  Ducks.  The  name  has  not  beeu 
generally  adopted. 

crfb'-ri-form,  a.  [Lat.  cribmvi  =  a.  sieve, 
and  forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling a  sieve ;  pierced  with  numerous 
holes.    (Used  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c.) 

1,  Anat.  :  There  is  a  cribriform  lamella  or 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  separating  the 
nasal  cavities  from  the  brain,  pierced  with 
lioles  for  the  transmission  of  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  nerves.  Tlieie  are  also  a  cribri- 
form portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  lamina 


cribrosa,  having  in  its  lower  part  small  aper- 
tures through  which  the  divisioua  of  the 
auditory  nerve  pass  ;  and  u  cribritbnn  fascia 
of  the  hip,  ])erfwrated  by  nuiiu;rous  small 
foramiua  for  the  passage  of  bloodvessels  aud 
lymphatics. 

'*.  .  .  the  white  commissure  which  haa  a  ertbrifvrm 
appearance,  from  being  i>erforated  by  numerous  blood> 
vebficls."— ?'ci(W  *  Bounnan :  l'hysi>jL  Anat.,  voL  L, 
ch.  X,.  p,  266. 

2,  Bot. :  There  are  certain  cribriform  cells, 
tubes,  or  vessels,  thin-walled  and  delicate, 
described  by  Js'agli  as  lyin-'  outside  the  cam- 
bium. It  is  believed  that  the  descending  sap 
jtasses  throngli  them.    (It.  Brown.) 

•  crib'-rose,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat,  crihrotutf 
from  cribrum.  =  a  sieve.]  Perforated  like  a 
sieve  ;  cribriforio. 

cri-9e-td-ddii,  «.     [Mod.  LaL  cricetus,  and 

(ir.  660US  {odous),  h&ovTO';  {odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palfe-j7U.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Muridae,  allied 

to  Cricetus  (Q.V.).     Various  species  occur  ia 

the  Miocene  of  France.    {Nicholson.) 

cri-9e'-tus,  s.    [Of  unknown  etymolo;^'.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Muridae,  sonietimea 
with  allied  genera  made  a  sub-fkniily.    The 

incisors  are  ^,  the  molars  „~  =  16;  tliere 

are  four  digits  and  a  vestige  of  a  thumb  on  the 
fore  feet,  and  five  on  the  hind  ones.  Cricetus 
vulgaris  is  the  Uamster,  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  not,  however,  in  Britain. 

2.  PalceoTU.  :  The  genus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  Europe,  and  a  species  found  in  the 
Post-Tertiary  is  probably  the  Hamster,  Crice- 
tus vulgaris, 

crich'-ton-ite  (eft  silent),  3.  [Named  by 
the  Comte  de  Boumon,  In  honour  of  Dr. 
Crichton.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Menaccanite.  Found 
at  St.  Cristophe  and  at  Ingelsberg.  (Dajio.) 
A  variety  of 'Ilmenite.  {Brit.  AJus.  Cat.)  Dana 
ranks  Ilnieuite  iiartly  under  Menaccanite  and 
partly  under  Mengite. 

crick  (I),  *  cricUe,  *"  crykke,  s.  [A  variant 
of  creek  (q.v.),  and  allied  to  crook.  {Skeat.)] 
A  spasmodic  affection  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  esj>ecially  of  the  neck,  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  move  the  part. 

"  With  water  he  giveth  it  for  the  dropaie  ;  to  thoee 
also  that  with  a  cricke  or  crampe  have  their  necka 
drawne  backward."— .ffoi/aJid.'  Pttnte,  bk.  xx.,  ch.  v. 

•  crick  (2),  s.  [Creak.]  The  creaking  or 
noise  of  a  door. 

*  crick-crackle,  v.i.    To  sound  with  a 
small  crack, 
"  K'ot  much  imlike  unto  a  fire  in  stubble. 
Which.  Godain  Bpreading,  stil  the  flame  doth  double. 
And  with  quick  succour  of  Bome  southern  blast. 
CricA-cractWn^,  quickly  all  the  country  waste." 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  232,  2. 

crick-et  (1),   *  crykett,    *  crykette,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  criquet,  cr&inet  =  a  cricket ;  WeL 
criciad ;  Dut.  kriek.  From  0.  Fr.  criqiier  = 
to  creak,  to  rattle ;  Dut.  krikkrake7i  =  to 
crackle  ;  Wel.  cricellu  =  to  chirp.  {Skeat.)'] 
[Creak,] 
Ordinxiry  Language  and  Entomology  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  name  given  to  any  insects  of 
the  genus  Acheta,  or  of  the  tribe  Achetina. 
The  antennee  are  long  and  tapering*,  the  wings 
are  laid  flat  upon  the  back.  When  at  rest 
they  are  folded,  but  are  so  long  that  they 
project  behind  the  wing-cases.  The  tail  ends 
in  two  bristles,  besides  which  the  female  has 
an  ovipositor.  The  best  kno%vn  species  are 
ihe  following  :  The  Common  Cricket  or  House 
Cricket,  A<Acta  domestica.  Its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  kitchen  hearth,  where  it  makes 
its  presence  kno\vn  by  its  song.  The  Field 
Oicket  is  Aclicta  campestris,  which  is  found 
iB  burrows  among  stones  and  sand.  The 
Mole  Cricket,  GryUotalj>a  vulgaris,has  curious 
mole-like  hands  or  hand-lite  organs,  admirably 
adapted  for  digging. 

"  Far  from  all  resort  and  mirth. 
Save  tlie  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

Milti-n :  Jl  Penserota. 

2.  {PI.)  :  The  English  name  of  the  Achetina, 
a  sub-family  of  Gryllidie.  or  it  may  be  made  a 
family  Achetidte  or  a  tribe  Achetina. 

cricket-bird,  s,  [So  called  from  the  noto 
of  the  bird  resembling  that  of  the  cricket.] 

Ord.  Lang.  <£  Ornith.:  A  bird,  the  Grass- 
hopper Warbler,  Sylvia  hcustella.  It  occurs 
in  Britain. 


f&te,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  xnarine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  (»  =  e.    ey  =  a»    qu  =  kw« 


cricket  —criminal 
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Orick'-et  (2),  s.  [Ft.  criipiet ;  the  reunite 
etymuluj^y  is  uncertain.] 

1.  Sports:  The  national  game  of  England, 
played  by  two  sides,  generally  of  eleven 
players  each.  At  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
yards  apart  the  wickets,  that  is,  three  stumps, 
are  pitched  ;  on  the  tops  of  these  stumps  are 
transverse  pieces  of  wood  called  bails.  As 
soon  as  it  has  been  determined  which  side 
is  to  bat  first,  the  game  begins.  The  bats- 
men take  their  places  one  at  each  wicket : 
tlie  players  on  the  opposite  side  are  placed 
in  different  positions  about  the  field,  wherever 
it  appears  most  advantageous  to  their  cap- 
tain. [Field.]  One  bowls  the  ball  from  be- 
hind the  bowling-crease  [Crease]  at  one 
wicket,  and  endeavours  with  it  to  hit  tlie 
stumps  at  the  other  end.  This  the  batsman 
endeavours  to  prevent,  by  hitting  the  bail 
away  with  his  bat.  The  batsmen  must  not 
move  out  of  their  ground,  that  is,  outside  tlie 
popping- crease,  except  at  the  risk  of  being 
put  out,  that  is,  of  having  to  give  up  batting 
to  another  of  their  own  side.  Should  the 
liatsman  drive  the  ball  a  sufficient  distance, 
the  two  batsmen  endeavour  to  cross  from  one 
wicket  to  the  other  before  the  ball  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  wicket  by  the  fielders.  Each  time 
the  batsmen  thus  change  wickets  a  "run  "  is 
scored,  which  is  put  to  the  credit  of  the  striker. 
Should  one  of  thera  fail  to  reach  his  ground  be- 
fore one  of  the  opposite  side  can  knock  the  bails 
off  the  stumps,  he  is  out.  A  batsman  can  also 
be  out  by  any  of  the  fielders  catching  a  bail 
hit  by  him  before  it  touches  the  ground,  or 
by  the  bowler  knocking  oft'  the  bails  of  his 
wieket,  or  if  he  places  any  part  of  his  body  in 
such  a  position  as  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
hitting  the  wicket.  When  all  the  players  of 
one  side  are  out.  the  other  side  begins  to  bat, 
while  their  opponents  take  their  places  in  the 
field,  and  the  game  is  won  by  the  side  which 
scores  the  greatest  number  of  runs.  Cricket 
is  supposed  to  be  a  development  of  the  old 
English  game  of  club-ball  which  was  played 
with  a  crooked  stick  The  word  itself  is 
first  mentioned  in  1508.  [Bowler,  Innings, 
Fielder,  Ovek,  s.  ;  Wicket.] 

2.  A  low  stool,  or  a  low  table  or  portable 
ehelf  for  kitchen  uses. 

cricket-ball,  s.  The  ball  used  in  the 
game  of  cricket.  It  weighs  from  Sj  to  5joz., 
and  measuies  from  9  to 9^  in.  in  eircumfer- 
en.ce.  It  is  made  of  layers  of  cork  and  yarn, 
covered  with  thick  leather. 

cricket-bat,  s.  The  bat  used  in  the 
game  of  cric'ket  It  is  made  of  mllow,  gene- 
rally witli  a  cane  handle.  It  must  not  be  more 
than  38 in.  in  height,  or  ^\m.  in  width. 

cricket-club,  s.  A  club  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  playing  cricket.  The  chief 
club  in  England,  by  a  committee  of  which  the 
rules  of  cricket  as  now  played  were  drawn  up, 
is  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  whose  ground 
is  at'Lord's  in  London. 

crick'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -er.]  One 
wlio  plays  the  game  of  cricket. 

•'StAy.  here's  Kent,  fertile  in  pheasftnts,  cherries, 
hop3,  yeomen,  codllugs.  Rud  cricketera,"—CoUiiuin  the 
i'ottnger  :  The  Poor  Gentleman,  uh.  iv. 

crick'-et-ing,  s.  [Eng.  cricket;  -ing.]  The 
act  of  playing  at  cricket. 

Cn'-ob,  in  compos.  [Gr.  icptVo?  (krikos)  =  a 
ring.]  In  form  like  a  ring.  (Used  as  the  first 
element  in  a  compound  word.) 

crico-arytenoid.  a. 

Ajiat.  :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly 
a  pitcher.    There  are  crico-arytenoid  joints, 

ligaments,  and  muscles. 

crico-thyroid.  a. 

Anat.  :  Partly  resembling  a  ring  and  partly 
a  door.  There  are  a  crico-thyroid  artery,  a 
membrane,  and  joints. 

".  .  .  the  tbjTo  hyuidiiadcrii-o-^Ai/rofdmemhraneB." 
—  Totirf*  Bcwi'iuin  ■  Physiol.  AniiL.-vol.  i..ch,  lii  ..p. 72. 

cri-CO'-dus,  s.     (Gr.  KpiKO<:  (krikos)— a,  ring, 

and  fUos  (eidos)  =  fonn.] 

PalfTont.  :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  fishes,  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  the  sub-family  of  it  (un- 
naiiisd),  which  has  cycloidal  scales.  Traquair 
places  the  genus  doubtfully  under  the  Holo- 
ptychiidae. 

Ori'-coid,  a.    [Gr.  KpiKo<:  (krikos)  =  a  ring,  and 
eUoi  (eklos)  =  form,  shape.] 
Anat. :  In  form  resembling  a  signet  ring. 


cricoid  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  of  tlie  cartilages  of  the  larynx- 
It  is  a  ring  of  gristle,  forming  the  top  of  the 
trachea  or  windpipe. 

",  .  .  the  thyroid  aud  cricoid  caTtUagea  and  the 
riiiga  of  the  travhoi."— Todd  4  Botonian:  Physiul. 
Anat,  voL  i.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  flL 

cried,  pret.  &l  pa.  par.     [Cey,  v.] 

cri'-er,  *  cry'-er,  s.    [Eng.  cry;  -er.] 

1.  Gen. ;  One  who  cries  or  proclaims. 

2.  Spec. :  A  public  officer  appointed  to  pro- 
claim the  orders  or  directions  of  a  court,  sc.  ; 
also  a  person  engaged  to  give  public  notice  in 
the  streets  of  matters  concerning  the  inhabit- 
ants.     [ToWN-CRlER.] 

•■  He  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier.  "—Eccleaiasticus, 
XX.  15. 

orike,  s.  [Dut.  kriek  =  a  cricket.]  A  small 
jiarasite  that  sometimes  infests  the  human 
body  ;  up]iarently  a  species  of  tick. 

"  Fidgiu  Davie  clew  his  hafflt, 

Hutcliin  thmug  o'  crikes  an"  flaea." 
Remains  of  SUfudale  Song,  p.  106.     (Jamieton.) 

*  criket,  a.    [Cbicket  (1),  «.] 
crile,  cryle,  s.    [Croyl.] 

1.  A  dwarf. 

"  The  tane  was  a  wee  bit  hurhliu  criZe  of  an  iin- 
eaitlily  thin*,',  as  shriukit  an'  wan  as  he  had  hen  aeveu 
J  i-jLTs  i*  the  grave," — Bmwnie  of  Hodsbeck,  L  I'd. 

2.  A  child  or  beast  that  has  not  thriven. 
(Jamieson.) 

crim.  con.    [An  abbreviation  for  Criminal 

UuNVEBlsATION  (q.V.).] 

crime,  *  cryme,  s.    [Ft.  crime,  from  Lat, 
crivieii  =  an  accusation,  a  fault ;  Port,  crime; 
Itul.  crimi/if] 
'  1.  A  fault,  a  ground  of  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  I  me 
The  error  now  which  Ib  become  my  crime." 

Hilton:  P.  L.,  ii,,  U81. 

2.  Any  act  contrary  to  some  law  human  or 
di^-ine  ;  a  failure  to  perform  some  act  ordered 
by  law  ;  a  gross  violation  of  some  law. 

"  A  crime  or  misdemesuor,  is  an  act  committed  ur 
omitted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbiddiiii^ 
or  commanding  it," — Blackatone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv  , 
ch.  i. 

H  A  varying  proportion  of  the  population  of 
all  countries  live  by  crime.  In  the  United 
States  crime  is  largely  due  to  recent  immi- 
grants, of  the  lowest  European  type. 

3.  Any  great  act  of  wickedness  ;  a  sin. 

"  No  crime  was  thiue,  if  'tis  no  crijne  to  love." 

Pope :  Elegy  on  an  U-nfortunate  Ladg. 

*  4.  The  cause  or  soiirce  of  any  crime. 

•■  Great  God  it  planted  in  that  b)essed  8t«dd 
With  hifl  Almighty  hand,  aud  did  it  call 
The  tree  oi  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  fathers  fall." 
fipenser :  i-\  Q.,  I.  xi.  46. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
crivie,  vice,  and  sin: — "A  crime  is  a  social 
offeuce  ;  a  vice  is  a  personal  offence  :  every 
action  which  does  injury  to  others,  either  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  is  a  crime ;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice.  The 
crime  consists  in  a  violation  of  human  laws  ; 
the  vice  in  a  violation  of  the  moral  law ;  the 
sin  in  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law  :  the  sin, 
therefore,  comprehends  both  the  crime  and 
the  vice ;  but  there  are  many  sins  which  are 
not  crimes  and  vices :  crimes  are  tried  before  a 
Imman  court,  and  punished  agreeably  to  the 
sentence  of  the  judge  ;  mces  and  sins  are 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  conscience  ; 
the  former  are  punished  in  this  world,  the 
latter  will  be  punished,  in  the  world  to  come, 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty  :  treason  is 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  crim^ ;  drunken- 
ness one  of  the  most  dreadful  irices;  religious 
hypocrisy  one  of  the  most  heinous  sins. 
Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance  ; 
society  demands  reparation  for  the  injuiy 
committed  :  vices  continue  to  punish  as  long 
as  they  are  cherished :  sins  are  pardoned 
through  the  atonement  and  mediation  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  inces  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they 
aflTect  men's  earthly  happiness  only  ;  sin  de- 
stroys the  soul,  both  for  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come  :  crimes  sometimes  go  un- 
punished  ;  but  sin  carries  its  own  punish- 
ment with  it :  murderers  who  escape  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes  commonly 
suffer  the  torments  which  attend  the  commis- 
sion of  such  flagrant  sins.  CnmesurQ  particu- 
lar acts  ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commis- 
siou  ;  s^ins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission, 


habitual  or  particular  :  personal  security,  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  and  regard  for  one's  moral 
character,  operate  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of  God  deters  from 
the  commission  of  sin  .  .  ."  (Crabb;  Eng. 
Hynon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  crime 
and  misdemeanour:  "The  fonner  of  these 
terms  is  to  the  latter  as  the  genus  to  the 
species  ;  a  misdemeanour  is  in  the  technical 
sense  a  minor  crime.  House-breaking  is  under 
all  circumstances  a  crime;  but  shop-lifting  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  viisdemeanour. 
Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly 
annexed  to  crimes;  pecuniary  punishments 
frequently  to  misdemeanours.  In  the  vulgar 
use  of  those  terms,  misdevicanour  is  moreovt^r 
distinguished  from  crime,  by  not  always  signi- 
fying a  violation  of  public  law,  but  only  ot 
private  morals ;  in  which  sense  the  former 
term  implies  what  is  done  against  the  state, 
aud  the  latter  that  which  offends  indivi- 
duals or  small  communities."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  crime '-ful,  a.  [Eug.  crime;  ful(l).'j  In- 
volving a  ground"  of  accusation  ;  cnmiual, 
wicked  ;  contrary  to  law  or  right. 

"  sponged  and  nia«le  blank  of  criin^ul  record  &11 
My  mortal  aichivea," 

Tennyson  :  St.  Simeon  StglUet. 

" crime'-less,  a.  [Eng.  crime;  -less.]  Free 
froiii  crime  or  fault;  faultless,  innocent. 

'■  My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe, 
Su  luug  BS  I  am  luyal,  tme,  and  crimelene." 

ahakesp. :  2  Henrj/  i'l.,  li.  4. 

crim  -in-al,  "*  crim  in  all,  o.  &  s.     [0.  Fr. 

criminal ;'  Lat.  criminalis,  from  crimen  (genit. 
criminis)  =■  a  crime,  a  charge  ;  Fr.  criminel; 
Ital.  criminale ;  Port.  &  Sp.  criminal] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  0/  things :  Of  the  nature  of  a  crime  ;  in- 
volving a  crime  ;  contrary  to  duty,  law,  or 
right. 

"  For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  steltha.  and  idllage  severall. 
Which  he  had  got  abroad  by  purchaa  criminaU.' 
Spenaer :  F.  Q-.  L  jii.  16. 

2.  Of  persons :  Guilty  of  a  crime ;  tainted 
with  crime, 

"  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  dntles.  renders 
118  crtiiunal  in  the  sight  of  God." — Rugers. 

IX,  Law :  Relating  to  crimes  ;  opposed  to 
civil  (q.V.). 

"The  discasflion  and  admeasurement  of  which  (the 
cenend  nHtur«  of  crifnei  and  their  puuiehmentl,  furiua 
m  every  country  the  code  of  crtniinal  law." — iilack- 
stoiie  :  Vomm.,  bk.  iv..  ch.  i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  crim- 
inal anil  guilty :  "  Criminal  respect;*  the 
character  of  tlie  offence  ;  guilty  respects  the 
fiict  of  committing  the  offeuce.  The  crimin- 
ality  of  a  perscm  is  estimated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  which  present 
themselves  to  observation  ;  his  guilt  requires 
to  be  proved  by  evidence.  The  criminality  is 
not  a  matter  of  question,  but  of  judgment ; 
the  guilt  is  often  doubtful,  if  not  positively 
concealed.  The  higher  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  gieater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not 
observe  an  upright  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct :  where  a  number  of  individuals  are 
concerned  in  any  unlawful  proceeding,  the 
difficulty  of  attaching  the  guilt  to  the  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased.  Criminality 
attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encourager  ; 
but  guilt,  in  the  strict  sense,  only  to  the  per- 
petrator of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  there- 
fore sometimes  be  criminal  without  being 
guilty.  He  who  conceals  the  offences  of  an- 
other may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
more  crimiiud  than  the  guilty  person  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  guilty  witliout 
being  criminal:  the  latter  desiguates  some- 
thing positively  bad,  but  the  former  is  quali- 
fied by  the  object  of  the  guilt.  Those  only 
are  denominated  criminal  who  offend  seriously, 
either  against  public  law  or  private  morals ; 
but  a  person  may  be  said  to  be  guilty,  either 
of  the  greatest  or  the  smaller  offences.  He 
who  contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conver- 
sation is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  politeness,  but 
he  is  nut  criminal.  Criviinal  is  moreover 
applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  thing  done; 
guilty  is  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing 
..."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.') 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime ;  one  who 
has  committed  some  great  offence  against 
law,  duty,  or  right ;  a  malefactor,  a  culprit, 
a  felon. 


b6il,  b6^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  aj; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -8ion=8h^;  tlon,  -jion  =  zhiiii.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious 


expect.   Xenophon,  e^dst.    -ing. 
-  shus.    -Wo,  die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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criminalist— crimple 


Suppofle  A  civil  inaglstnite  dhuuM  have  ft  crimir 
-..Mahi  tiefore  him,  a.^c>iH(.-d.  for  lufltajice.  o(  muni     , 
burtliiry,  or  the  like,  niiil  the  fact  1b  proved.  woiiKl  yiu 


broiiuhi  hefore  him,  ai^ciiHi-d.  for  lufltajice.  o(  miinli 

"  urtliiry,  or  the  like,  mid  the  fact  1b  proved. 

not liave  hlio  In  thnt  caoe  tc  pronoouce  the  Miiti' 


that  the  law  haa  awarded  to  all  euch  maletactoraf  — 
Sharp,  vol.  vl ,  ser.  6. 

2.  One  who  ia  accused  of  crime. 

"  Was  ever  crimirmt  forhid  to  plead  ? 
Curb  your  Ill-miuiner'd  zeal* 

Druden:  Spanish  Friar. 

•3.  {PI.):  Criminal  cases. 

■'  By  the  civil  law,  albeit  probation,  eapeclftlly  In 
criminal*,  caimot  proceed  unless  the  defender  be  pre- 
Bent,  yet  the  chief  criminal  doctors  except  the  case  o( 
]e»6  ma\esty:'—Slair :  Suppl.  Dec,  p.  169. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  crim- 
inirl,  culprit,  ■maUfactor,  felon,  and  conr>ict : 
•'When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those 
who  by  offences  against  the  laws  or  regula- 
tiona  of  society  have  exposed  themselves  to 
punishment,  we  denominate  them  criminals: 
when  we  consider  them  as  already  brought 
before  a  tribunal,  we  call  them  ciilirrits  :  when 
we  consider  them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpi- 
tude of  their  character,  as  the  promoters  of 
evil  rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  innle- 
^tors:  when  we  consider  them  as  offending 
by  the  grosser  violations  of  the  law,  they  are 
termed  fdons:  when  we  consider  them  as 
already  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we 
denominate  them conincte  .  .  ."  (Crabb:  Enfj. 
Synon.) 

^  *  (1)  Criminal  conversation : 

Law:  An  action  for  adultery  committed 
with  a  married  woman.  Nominally  it  is  abo- 
lished by  laws  of  recent  eoactmeut,  but  Its 
essence  remains  in  the  right  which  a  hiisband 
possesses  to  prosecute  the  adulterer,  claiming 
damages  against  him.  The  individual  arraigned 
generally  figures  as  co-respondent  in  a  suit, 
the  respondent  to  which  is  the  erring  wife, 
against  whom  the  iii.iured  husband  may  peti- 
tion for  a  divorce  or  for  judicial  separation. 

(2)  Criminal  information : 

Law:  An  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the  Queen, 
without  a  previous  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  Ex  officio,  for 
misdemeanours  and  not  for  treasons  orfelonies. 
The  offences  for  which  it  is  put  in  force 
are  chiefly  blasphemy,  libelling  the  Queen's 
ministers  ;  and  (2)  By  an  indiiridual,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Court,  for  gross  batteries, 
riots,  immoralities,  libel,  &c. 

(3)  Criminal  jurisdiction :  [JtTRisDicriON]. 

(4)  Criminal  law : 

Law:  The  law  which  defines  what  wrong 
acts  are  serious  enough  to  be  considered 
crimes,  and  indicates  the  penalty  affixed  by 
the  legislature  to  each.  Formerly  it  was  al- 
most of  Draconian  severity,  but  the  exertions 
of  men  of  philautnropic  character,  in  the  early 
part  uf  this  century,  gave  rise  to  a  strong 
public  feeling  in  favor  of  humane  reform,  and 
punishment  has  now  become  much  less  severe. 
The  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  is  closely 
based  upon  that  of  England,  the  accused 
person,  for  example,  not  being  compelled  to 
testify,  as  in  moet  other  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  there  are  public  prose- 
cutors, the  district  attorneys,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  act  for  the  state  against  the  accused.  In 
some  states  there  may  also  be  private  prosecu- 
tion.    There  is  no  such  official  in  EngUsh  law. 

(5)  Criminal  letters : 

Scots  Law :  A  form  of  criminal  prosecution 
in  Scotland,  nominally  at  the  instance  of  the 
Crown,  corresponding  to  the  first  kind  of 
criminal  information  in  England.  (Criminal 
information.) 

(6)  Criminal  prosecution  : 

Scots  Law  :  The  whole  proceedings  in  a  pro- 
iecutiou  of  a  person  for  a  criminal  offence, 

(7)  Criminal  statutes : 

Law :  Statutes  relating  to  crimes. 

t  orim'-in-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  criminal ;  -ist.  ] 
One  versed  "in  criminal  law.    (Sprague.) 

crim-i-nal'-i-Hr,  s.  [Eng.  criminal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  criminal  or  guilty ; 
guilt. 

"  He  h.\d  almost  as  mnch  as  declared  his  conviction 
of  her  criminality  last  night." — C.  Bront6:  Jane  Eyre. 
ch.  xvi, 

erim'-in-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crimiitrtl ;  -ly.] 
In  a  nriminal  or  guilty  manner  ;  guiltily. 

"As  our  thoocht*  extend  to  all  subjects,  they  maybe 
crimina/li/  employed  on  all." — Robert. 

•  dTim'-in-al-ness,  «.  [Eng.  criminaX ;  -ness.'] 
Criminality. 


"It  being  nn  undertaking  of  ours  to  confess  first, 
and  then  excuse  our  schism,  or  avert  the  criTninalHi;t» 
of  it."— J/amT/M/nd .-  Works,  voL  IL,  p.  131. 

crim'-in-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  criminatus,  pa.  par. 
of  criminor  =  to  accuse  ;  cnm€n  —  a  crime,  a 
charge.  J 

1.  To  accuse  of  or  charge  with  a  crime. 

".  .  .  divert  have  been  pleaded  to  take  occasion  to 
rriminatt  the  Bible,  as  If.  Ita  bulk  considered.  It  were 
but  a  barren  book."— Bo,v?*  ;  Work*,  vol.  li..  p.  S8.X 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime ;  to  render  liable  to 
a  charge. 

"  Both  were  Impelled  by  the  strougest  pressure  of 
hope  and  fear  to  criminate  hlm-'^Macaulay :  Uitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  v. 

crim  -m~a^ted,  pa.  pa.  or  a.    [Criminate.) 

crim  -in-a-ting,  pr.  pa/r.^  a.,  &  «.  [Crimi- 
nate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par^  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As^bst.  :  The  act  of  accusing,  charging, 
or  involving  in  a  crime. 

CZ^Lm-in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  criminatio.]  The 
act  of  accusing  ;  an  accusation,  a  charge. 

"  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied  by  the 
crtmiTiatioTu  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  par- 
ties."—J/ oca  u/«|/;  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  vIL 

*Crilll-in-a'-tiv©, a.  [Eng.  criminat(e);  -ivt.] 
Pertaining  to  or  containing  a  charge,  or  accu- 
sation ;  criminatory ;  accusing. 

"The  courtiers  are  often  furious  and  .  .  .  criTrUna- 
tive  against  the  Judges."- *V(»tft ;  Life  of  Lord  Guilford, 
i.  200.    (Oai'iet.') 

*  crim-in-a'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  crimiTW,t(e) ; 
-ory.]    The  same  as  Crimikative  (q.v.). 

"  And  now  clnsed  the  eriminatory  evidence,  and 
now  the  prisoner  was  asked  the  thriliinp  and  awful 
question,  '  wliat  he  had  to  say  In  his  own  behalf  f ' " — 
air  E.  L.  Buluier :  Eugene  Aram,  bk.  xl,,  ch.  iv. 

*  crim'-in-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  criminosv^.'\ 

L  Of  persons  :  Criminal,  guilty. 

"They  are  led  manacled  after  him  as  less  criminous." 
^Biihop  I/nll :  Contfmplationt  on  the  Old  and  J/ete 
Testamentt ;  The  Crudfixvm. 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Criminal ;  exceedingly  wicked  or  guilty. 

"The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and 
criminout  guilt.  Is  the  forfeiture  of  bis  right  and 
claim  to  all  mercies,  which  are  made  over  to  him  by 
Christ." — Hammond. 

2.  Involving  a  heavy  charge  ;  heinous. 

"  He  perceived  him  to  be  more  estranged  than  before 
time  through  the  slaunders  and  crxTninout  imputa- 
tiuns  which  M.  LoUivs,  companion  and  govemour  to 
the  saide  Cat  vs.  had  put  into  bis  Yaa^.'—EoUand: 
Suetonius,  p.  W. 

*  crim'-in-OUS-lsf',  adv.  [Eng.  criminous; 
-ly.]  In  a  criminal  manner  ;  guiltily,  wickedly, 
criminally. 

"  Some  particular  duties  of  piety  and  charity,  which 
were  most  criyninoutlif  omitted  before." — Hammond. 

*  crim'-in-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  cHmirums ; 
•n^ss.]  The  quality  of  being  criminous  ;  cri- 
minality, guilt. 

"  I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  snch  criminoiis- 
ness  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to  the 
stroke  of  Justice,  and  malice  of  nis  enemies." — King 
Charles. 

*  CMriin'-d-gin,  a.  &  s.    [Crimson.] 

*  crimp  (1),  a,  [Connected  with  crumbU, 
crumb,  &c.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Friable,  brittle,  easily  crushed  or 
crumbled. 

"Now  the  fowler,  wam'd 
By  these  good  omens,  with  swift  early  steps. 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,  ranging  through  fields  and 
glades "  PhSipt. 

2.  Fig. :  Not  consistent ;  not  forcible  ;  weak. 

"The  evidence  Is  crimp;  the  witnesses  swear  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  contradict  themselves,  and 
his  tenants  stick  by  hiuL" — Arbuthnot:  John  Bull. 

*  crimp  (2),  *  crimpe,  a.  [A  contr.  of  scrimp 
(q.v.),  or  perhaps  a  softened  form  of  cramped.] 
Scarce,  cramped. 

Climp,  v.t.      [An  attenuated  form  of  cramp 
(q.v!) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  krimpen;  8w.  krympa; 
Ger.  krimpen  =  to  shrink.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  curl  or  crimple. 

"To  crimp  the  little  frill  that  bordered  his  Bhirt- 
collar. "— fl  JcA.-««. 

2.  To  pinch,  to  seize. 

3.  To  decoy  into  any  service  or  cause. 
"Coaxing  and  courting  with  intent  to  crtmpUm-" 

—Carlyle:  MiscHl.,  iii.  197.    {Davies.) 
n.  Technically : 
1.  Cookery:  (See extract). 


"The  operation  of  cHmpingttah  consUttt  in  dividing 
the  muscular  nbre  before  li  has  Viecome  rigid,  anu 
immersing  it  in  spring-water.  A  sDiall  [lort  treated 
in  tills  manner  contracts  and  hardens  vlthin  five 
minuUM."— Mayo :  Phygiol.,  p.  a&. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  To  decoy  into  military  or  naval  service. 

(2)  To  decoy  into  a  low  lodging-house. 
[Crimp  (2),  5.] 

*  crimp  (1),  8.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  game  at 
curdb. 

"  Laugh,  and  keep  company,  at  gleek  or  crimp." 
B.  Jonson  :  Uagn,  Lad^. 

orimp  (2),  8.     [Crimp,  v.] 

L  Naut.  £  Mil. :  One  who  decoys  men  into 
the  military  or  naval  services  ;  one  who,  having 
first  plied  men  well  with  drink,  induces  them 
to  sign  articles  and  ship  as  sailors. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  low  lodging-house,  into 
which  sailors  and  otliers  are  decoyed  and  then 
robbed. 

3,  A  dealer  in  coals.    (Provincial) 

"The  brokers  of  these  coals  are  called  enmpt." — D4 
Foe:  Tourrhruugh  Great  Britain.  IL  144. 

*  orlmp-sergeant.  «.  A  sergeant  who 
was  sent  forth  lo  "crimp"  or  decoy  young 
men  into  the  army. 

•  crimp-age,  «.  [Eug.  crimp  (2)  ;  -age.) 
The  act  ur  system  of  crimping ;  the  money 
paid  to  a  crimp  for  men  shipped  as  sailors. 
The  system  is  now  illegal 

crimped,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Cbimp,  v.} 

crimp'-cr,  ».    [Eng.  crimp  ;  -cr.] 

L  Ord.  Jxing.:    One  who   or  that  whicli 

crimps. 
IL  Technimlly: 

1.  Shoemaking :  A  curved  board  over  which 
the  upper  of  a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched,  to 
give  it  the  required  shape. 

2.  ToUet ;  A  double  pin  or  any  similar  con- 
trivance in  which  hair  is  crimped  so  that  it 
may  acquire  a  wavy  appearance. 

3.  Faijric :  A  machine  for  crimping  or  ruf- 
fling textile  fabrics  has  usually  a  pair  of  fluted 
rollers  between  which  the  article  is  passed,  in 
which  are  two  fluted  cylinders,  the  lower  ia 
fixed  bearings,  the  upper  vertically  adjustable ; 
one  or  both  being  hollow  for  the  reception  of 
a  heated  iron. 

4.  Wire-working  : 

(1)  A  machine  in  which  wire  is  given  a 
sinuous  form,  to  adapt  it  the  more  readily  to 
t^e  its  position  in  woven  wire-work. 

(2)  A  machine  in  which  wire-cloth  is  crimped 
by  pressure  between  dies,  each  of  which  haa 
projecting  teeth  which  come  opposite  the  in- 
terdental spaces  of  the  other  die. 

5.  Saddlery :  A  press  or  break  in  which 
leather  is  moulded  into  form  between  dies. 
(Knight.) 

crimp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cbimp,  v.} 
A.&B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord-  Lang. :  The  act  of  curling  or  crimp- 
ling. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  crimping  fish. 

2.  The  act  or  system  of  decoying  men  into 
the  naval  or  military  services. 

"  There  was.  in  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  the 
crown,  a  great  dem;uid  for  laV>uur ;  and  tbis  demand 
was  partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimpiug  and 
kidnapping  at  the  principal  English  Beaporta.''  —  Jtf»- 
cauUjy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

crimping-hotise.  s.  A  low  lodging- 
house  into  which  men  are  decoyed,  afterwards 
plied  with  drink  and  induced  to  sign  articles 
as  sailors  or  to  enlist  as  soldiers. 

crlmping-iron,  s.  An  instrument  for 
pinching,  puckering,  or  fluting  cap-fronts, 
frills,  skirts,  &c.    ICrimper,  IL  3.] 

crimping-macliine,  s.    [Crimper.] 

crimping-pin,  s.  An  instrument  for 
pinching  or  puckering  the  border  of  a  lady's 
cap. 

t  crimp' -le,  v.t.  [A  dimin.  or  freq.  form  of 
crimp  (q.v.).]  To  contract,  to  corrugate,  to 
shrink,  to  curl  up  or  together. 

"  He  passed  the  cautery  through  them,  and  accord- 
ingly cHmpled  tbem  up."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 


ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  !^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine     go,  n6t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e,    ey  =  a,    nu^  Ilw^ 


orlmpled— orinoidea 
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Orimp'-led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CRiMrLE.] 

crimp'-liag,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ckimple,] 
A,  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  A3  subst. :  The  act  of  contractiDg,  corru- 
gating, or  curling. 

ox^Lin'-^on.      *  crimosln,      *  crimosyn, 
*  crimoslne,     *  cremoslne,    *  cram- 

mysyn,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.  karmesin ;  Fr.  era- 
moisi ;  Sp.  carmesi  ;  Port,  carmesim ;  Ital. 
cremosi,  cremisi,  cherTnid,  cremisiiio,  car- 
mesiiio ;  Low  Lat.  carmesinus ;  all  from 
Arab,  quamiazi  =  pertaining  to  the  kermes ; 
quarmaz,  5f«7Tn«=:the  cochineal  insect.  Maha 
and  Skeat  believe  this  to  be  from  Sans,  kriviija 
~  produced  from  a  worm :  krimi  =  a  worm, 
and  jan  =  to  generate.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Red  with  a  slight  admixtureof  blue, 
the  colour  of  blood,  of  a  blush,  of  lips  in  the 
sanguine  temperament,  of  some  flowers,  and 
occasionally  of  parts  of  the  sky, 

"  Early,  before  the  Mome  with  cremosin  ray 
The  wlndowea  of  bright  heaven  opened  had." 
Spenier:  A  Q.  IL  xi  8. 
"Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  proudly  died 
When  Rio  Verda  roU'd  a  critruon  tide." 

Hemaru :  The  Abeticerrage. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  a  sin  or  fault)  :  Deep  dyed  in  its 
guilt.  It  is  founded  on  the  following  passage 
in  Isaiah  i.  18  :  "  .  .  .  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow  ;  though 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool." 

B.  As  sithst. :  Red  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  blue.     [A.  1.] 

"  Can  you  hlame  her  then,  beiBg  a  maid  yet  rosed 
over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  .  .  ,  t  "— 
Shakenp. :  Uenry  V.,  v.  2. 

1[  Obvious  compounds  :  Crifuson  -  lined, 
erimson-spotted. 

crimaon-olover,  s.  The  common  name 
given  by  agriculturists  to  Trifolium  incarTia- 
tum. 

crimson-threaded,  a.  Marked  with 
thin  or  fine  lines  of  red. 

"  When  from  crimson-ChreatUd  lips 
Silver-treble  laughter  trilleth." 

TeTinpt&n:  Lilian,  ill. 

orinison-warm,  a.    Warm  to  redness. 

t  orim'-^on,  v.t.  &  i.     [Crimson,  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  dye  with  crimson  ;  to  make 
crimson  or  red  ;  to  redden. 

"...  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign  d  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimton'd  in  thy  letbe." 
Shakesp. :  Juliiit  Ccesar,  iii.  1, 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  berime  crimson  or  red  ;  to 
be  suffused  with  a  crimson  or  red  colour ;  to 
redden. 

"Ancient  towers  .  .  .  beginning  to  crinwon  with  the 
radiant  lustre  of  a  cloudless  July  moming."  — i>c 
Quincei/. 

crim'-^oned,  pa,  par.  or  a.    ICrimson,  v.] 

crim'-Bon-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Crimson,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  of  a  crim- 
son colour;  the  act  or  state  of  becoming 
crimson. 

On'-nal,  a.  [Lat.  cHiialis,  from  cri7ii5=hair.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hair. 

■*  It  [hairj  l3  usmiUy  parted  in  the  centre,  from  the 
cnnat  (rout  line  to  the  nape  of  the  neck." — BurtoJi  ■ 
Lake  /legioTU  of  Cent  Equ.at.  Africa,  p.  85,  5  1. 

t  cri-na'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crinis  —  hair.]  Hav- 
ing or  wearing  hair ;  hairy ;  crinose. 

•  crinph  (1),  crintch,  v.i.    [Crinoe,  v.]    To 

crouch  together. 

"  How  now?  what  makes  you  sit  downe  so  tenderly  T 
you  crintr'i  in  your  buttocks  like  old  father  Pater 
patricB."~TriTnming  qf  Thomat  Noihe,  1527.     {Hares.) 

•  oringh  (2),  v.t.    [Cranoh,  Crunch.] 

•  crin'-cuin,  crin'  -kuxn,  s.  [Of.  grincoTn^s.  ] 
An  old  slang  name  for  the  venereal  disease 
(gen.  iu  pi.). 

"  Fur  lealousy  Is  but  a  kind, 
Of  clap  and  crirtcum  of  the  mind." 

BiUler     ffudibrat.  III.,  i.  T04. 

•  orlne*  cryne,  v.i.  [Gael,  crion  =  to  wither 
away.  ] 

1.  To  shrink,  to  shrivel,  by  reason  of  heat, 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  otherwise. 

"All  witch  butslchtof  thy  ffreitmicht  ay  cHnis." 
Palice  of  Hiinour,  iii.  M. 


K  One  who  is  shrivelled  by  age  is  said  to  be 
crynit  in. 

I  half  bene  formest  av  In  felld. 
And  now  sae  h<.ug  half  born  the  schelld, 
That  I  am  crynit  in  for  oild 
This  litle,  as  ye  may  ee." 

Evergreen,  i.  268.  st.  13. 

2.  It  is  used  improperly  by  Douglas,  to  de- 
note the  action  of  diminishing  money  by  clip- 
ping it. 

"  Sum  treitcheour  crynU  the  cunye,  and  kepis  come 
stakkia."  Virgil.  288.  5i 

*  brine,  s.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair.]    Hair. 

"  Priests  whose  sacred  crine 
Felt  never  razor." 
Sylvester  :  Da  Bartai.  p.  482.     {Latliam.) 

Olined,  a.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  in  blazonry  for  an  animal 
haviug  its  hair  of  a  different  tincture. 

*  crin-et,  s.  [Lat.  criMi^)  =  hair,  and  Eng. 
dim.  suff.  -et.]  A  very  fine  hair-hke  feather  ; 
a  black  feather  on  a  hawk's  head.  (Ga^eoyne : 
Works,  1587.)    {Halliwdl.) 

oringet  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  cringan,  crincgan,  crin- 
can.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  contract,  to  draw  together. 

"The  pope  cringed  .  .  .  in  the  Italian  way,  but  said 
be  had  not  time  then  to  hear  those  papers,'  — Burnet : 
Bist.  of  the  lief<yrmation\,m\.). 

2.  To  distort. 

"Whip  him.  fellows. 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy." 

Shaketj}. :  Ant.  &  Cleop.,  111.  IS. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  bend  lowly  and  humbly  to 
any  one ;  to  crouch,  to  fawn,  to  pay  servile 
court  to. 

"  Flatterers  have  the  flexor  muscles  so  strong,  that 
they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing."^  Arbuthnot. 

I  cringe,  s.  [Crinoe,  v.]  Humble  bowing- 
or  fawning  ;  servile  court  or  flatter}-. 

•■  They  (what  can  they  less  0 
Make  just  reprisals  :  and  with  cringe  and  annig. 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her." 

Cowper :  Task,  bk.  ii..  644-6. 

^cringe '-ling,  s.  [Eng.  cringe,  s.  ;  dim.  suff. 
-ling.]  A  cringer,  a  servile  courtier  or  flat- 
terer ;  a  fawner. 

tcring'-er,  s.  [Eng.  cring(e);  -er.]  One  who 
cringes  or  pays  servile  court  to  another ;  a 
flatterer,  a  fawner. 

cring'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Cringe,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  paying  servile 
court  to  or  fawning  upon  one. 

"A  small  matter  it  was  which  tum'd  himrJehoash] 
from  foUowing  the  ways  of  God,  in  which  he  had  made 
BO  ^ood  a  beginning,  ha  was  moved  only  by  the  dat- 
tenes,  bowiugs,  and  cringings  of  Ms  wicked  courtiers 
to  hlm.'—Qoodiinn  :  iroris.  vol  iii.,  pt.  L,  p.  1^3. 

t  cring'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cringing  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  cringing,  servile,  or  fawning  manner. 

crin'-gle,  s,  [Dut.  krinkel  =  a  curl,  a  bend  ; 
Icel.  kringla  =  a  circle.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  rope  made  into  a  grommet  and 
containing  a  thimble,  and  worked  into  the 
bolt-rope  of  a  sail  for  the  attachment  of  a 
bridle  or  other  rope.  The  head-cringle  is 
lashed  by  the  head-earing  to  the  strops  on  the 
yard-arm.  The  cringles  ou  the  leech  are  for 
the  attachment  of  the  reef-tackle. 

*  crin-i-cul'-tU-ral,  a.     [Lat.  crinis  =  hair  ; 

cultura  =  cultivation,  culture.}     Relating  to 
the  culture  or  growth  of  the  hair. 

crin'-i-ger,  e.  [Lat.  =  hair-bearing,  hairy.) 
Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Thrushes,  belonging  to 
the  family  Merulidse,  and  comprehending  those 
species  which  have  strong  sette  on  the  bill, 
and  whose  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
have  sometimes  a  setaceous  termination. 

*  crf-nig'-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  criniger  =  bear- 
ing hair;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Bearing  or 
overgrown  with  hair ;  hairy. 

'^  crf-nip'-ar-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  crinis  =  hair; 
paHo  —  to' produce.]    Hair-producing. 

"Bears'  Krease  or  fat  is  also  in  great  request,  being 
supposed  to  have  a  crinlparous  or  hair- producing 
quaSity."— Poetry  of  A  rUi- Jacobin,  p.  83(notef.  {Dat^ie^ 

*  cri-ni'-tai.  o.  [Eug.  crinit(e) ;  -al]  Hairy; 
as  applied  to  a  star,  ha\'ing  a  tail  or  train. 

"  He  the  star  crhiifal  adoreth." 

Stanyhurtt  :  .LBndd.  U.  726. 


cn-nite,  o.     [Lat.  cHnitus  =  hairy  ;  crinis  = 
hair.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  Hairy, 

2.  Fig.  :  Haviug  a  tail  or  train  of  light  lika 
a  tuft  of  hair. 

"  How  comate,  crinite,  caudate  stars  are  form'd." 
Fairfax ;  Tau.  xiv.  44. 

II.  Bot.  :  Bearded ;  covered  with  hair  in 
small  tufts. 

"  criu'-i-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  crim,it(e) ;  ~ory.] 
Relating  to  or  consisting  of  hair. 

"...  away  came  eveiy  vestige  of  Its  crtnttorv  cover- 
ing."—rfteodora  Book:  aUOerC  Qumey.  voL  li,  ch.  iii 

*crin'-kle,  ^crenole,  "crinckle,  v.i.kt. 
[Dut,  krinkelen  =  to  curl,  to  wind.] 

A.  Intrant. ;  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  make 
short  frequent  bends  and  turns  ;  to  be  formed 
in  crinkles. 

"  Unless  some  sweetness  at  the  bottom  lie. 
Who  cares  for  all  the  cri7iA-H»i3  of  thepief" 
King :  Cookery. 

B.  Trails. ;  To  form  or  construct  with  fre- 
quent bends  and  turns ;  to  mould  into  in- 
equalities. 

"  And  for  the  house  la  crencled  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  so  queinte  waies  for  to  go. 
For  it  is  sha[)en  aa  the  inase  is  wrought" 
Chaucer  :  Leg.  of  Good  Women ;  .4  riadne. 

crin'-kle,  s.  [Cringle,  s.]  A  wrinkle,  a 
twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

"  It  is  the  crinkles  in  this  glaea  making  objects 
appear  double,  .  .  ."—Search :  Light  of  Mature,  pt  iii., 
ch.  26. 

*  crinkle-crankle,  s.    A  wrinkle. 

"  FuU  of  crhikl^-crankles." —Cotgrave, 

•  crin'-kled,  j>a.  par.  or  a.    [Crinkle,  u] 

"  crih'-klmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Crinkle,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  twist,  a  short  bend  or  turn. 

"...  so  many  windleases  and  crinktingg,  before  It 
come  tothesea.  — BoUinshed  ■  Disc,  of  Brit.,  ch.  rv. 

2.  A  rumpling  or  crackling  ;  a  squeaking. 

"  The  curious  erinkling  of  a  silke  stocking."— fl«tum 
from  Pamatsiu,  1606.    {}fares.) 

Crin'-kly,  a.  [Eng.  crinkKe);  -I/.]  Full  of 
crinkles  or  twists  ;  mucli  twisted  or  wrinkled  ; 
having  short  bends  or  turns. 

*  crin-kiim-crajtt'-kum,  a.  [A  redupL 
-form   from   crinkle  (q.v.).j      A  twisting   or 

bending  about;  a  zig-zag;    anything  mnch 
ornamented  or  oarved. 

"Alt  taste.  zig-za$.  crinkum,-<rranku.7n,  in  and  ont, 
right  and  left  '—Colman  *  Oarridc:  Cland.  Mar. 
riage,  ii,  2. 

cri'-no  (pi.  crinones),  s.  [Lat  crinis  =  the 
hair.] 

1.  Med.  ipl.) :  A  disease  characterised  by 
the  growth  of  rig^d  black  hairs  from  tlie  skin 
of  the  back,  anns,  and  legs,  attended  by  febrile 
symptoms  and  emaciation.    It  affects  infants. 

2.  Entom.:  A  genus  of  Entozoa  infesting 
chiefly  horses  and  dogs. 

cri'-noid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  KpCvou  (fcrinon)  =  a 
lily,  and  el5o5  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

Zool.  &  PalcEont. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Echinoderras  of  the  order  Crinoidea  (q.v.). 
(Owen.) 

B.  As  subst. :  A  member  of  the  order  Cri- 
noidea. 


ori-noi'-dal«  a.  [Eng.  &c.  crinoid  (q.v.),  and 
suff.  -al.]  'Pertaining  to  crinoids,  abounding 
in  crinoids  or  their  remains. 
^  Crinoidal  limestoTie : 
Geol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  certain 
slates  studded  with  th5  broken  joints  of  en- 
erinital  stems.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Encrinital  Marble. 

cri-n5i'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Crinoid.]  [From  the 
lily-likeappea  ranee  of  the  stalked  andbranched 
animals  so  named.] 

1.  Zool. :  Crinoideans.  An  order  of  Echino- 
dermata.  in  which  the  body  is  fixed  during 
the  wliole  or  a  portion  of  the  existence  of  the 
animal  to  the  sea-bottom,  by  means  of  a 
longer  or  shorter  jointed  and  flexible  stalk. 
There  are  five  to  ten  "arms,"  each  provided 
with  branches  or  pinnulse  ;  the  body  is  com- 


bSil,  b^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     pb  =& 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -8ion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  8hus.    -gle.  -kle,  ic.  =gel,  I&eL 
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posed  of  articulated  I'latcs,  perforated  cen- 
trally byacnnal.  The  mouth  ia  central  iin.l 
looks  uinvards.  Tlie  einl)ryo  is  free.  .VI  th'' 
BUimnit  of  the  stem  is  placed  a  i-alyx.  Tin- 
Crinoiilea  are  divided  into  three  families— <1) 


CBrNOIDEA  (sea-lily). 


Cystocrinida-,  found  only  fossil,  (2)  Encrinida- 
or  Sea-lilies,  and  (3)  Comatididie  (Hair-stars), 
the  last  two  both  recent  and  fossil.  Tlir 
living  Crinoids,  however,  are  but  few,  and 
occur  sparingly  in  most  seas.  The  Pentacii- 
nidae  are  stalked  during  the  whole  of  tlair 
existence,  while  the  Comatulidse  arc  ulti- 
mately free.    The  Crinoidca  are  called  also 

PlNNIORADA  (q.V.). 

2.  Palteont. :  The  Crinoidea  are  found  from 
Silurian  times  on  through  the  whole  Palreo- 
zoic  period,  reaching  their  maximmn  in  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.  Other  forms  flourish 
through  the  whole  Mesozoic  period.  Most  of 
these  are  stalked,  but  forms  resembling  the 
modem  Coniatula  have  been  found  in  the 
Jurassic  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks.  (JVic/ioi- 
sfm,  tic.) 

cri-noi'-de-ans,  s.  pi.    [Cbinoidea.] 

Zonl.  :  The  English  book-name  of  the  Cri- 
noidea (q.V.). 

crin'-o-lilie,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  crinU  =  hair, 
and  Uniim  =  flax.] 

Fabric  :  Originally,  a  horse-hair  and  cotton 
fabric  for  setting  out  a  lady's  skii-t-s.  The 
term  is  now  commonly  applied  to  the  hoop- 
skirt,  which  has  its  periods  of  revival.  Hoops 
were  worn  in  1740  three  feet  across  the  hips. 
^Kniglit.) 

"  One  cwi  move  ao  much  more  quietly  without 
crinoline.'— itiiS  Vonge  :  The  TriaJ. 

^  The  modem  crinoline,  by  that  specific 
name,  came  into  fashion  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  lS5a. 

cn'-nose,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  erinosuSt  from  Class. 
Lat.  crinia  =  hair.]    Haiiy. 

•  cri-nos'-l-ty,  s.  [Bng.  crinos(c)  ;  -ifi/.]  The 
quality  of  being  crinose  or  hairv- ;  hairiness. 

Cii'-niim,  s.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr.  Kptvov 
(krlnon)  =  a  lily  of  any  kind.  The  Latin  word 
used  by  Pliny  is  cnnen^  not  crinum.  Crinum 
is  Mod.  Lat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Endogens,  order  Aniarylli- 
daceae,  tribe  Amarj'lleai.  The  perianth  is  long 
and  tubular,  with  the  limb  reflexed  or  equal  ; 
the  stamens  six,  the  capsule  membranous, 
bursting  unequally ;  the  seeds  globose.  The 
species  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  orna- 
ments of  our  gardens.  Crinum  asialicum  is 
the  Poison  Bulb  of  the  East  Indies.  It  h.-i.s  a 
cylindrical  bulb,  whidi  remains  above  the 
ground.  It  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used 
in  the  E.ist  Indies  to  produce  vomiting  after 
poison  has  been  taken.  Crinum  degavs  was 
introdnced  into  greenhouses  from  the  East 
Indies  in  1S23,  and  ('.  atnablk  more  recently. 
The  latter  is  now  common. 

<:ri-o9 -er-3s,  s.  [Gr.  Kptii  (trios)  =  a  ram, 
and  «epas  ikeras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palimnl.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopodous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Amm"nitid;e.  The  shell  is  dis- 
coidal,  but  the  whorls  are  not  in  contact. 
Thirteen  species  are  knovm.  They  occur  in 
Britjiiu  and  France  from  the  Neocomian  to 
the  Upper  Greens.and. 

■'  cri-o-^er-ate,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cn'occr(a.O, 
and  Kng.  suff.  -tUe.] 

Palaonl.  :  A  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras, 
(q.v.i     More  generally    written    Crioceratitc 


(q. 


cri-O-^er-a-titO,    s.     [Mod.     Lat.    crioceras 
(genit.  crioctratis)  (q.v.),  and  sufl'.  -itf  (q.V.).] 
PtdmoJil.  :  \  fossil  of  the  genus  Crioceras. 
[Criockkate.] 

cri-6-98r'-i-<l«8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crioceHas) 
and  sufT.  -ida:.] 

F.nlom. :  A  family  of  Tetramerous  Beetles, 
akin  to  the  CUrysomelida:,  in  which  they  are 
merged  by  some  entomologists.  Type,  Crio- 
ccris  (q.V.). 

cri-69-er-i8,  s.  (Gr.  «puJ5  (.krios)  =  a  ran), 
and  »cepa9  (fceras)  =  a  horn.] 

Antoin. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  by  some  placed 
under  the  Chrysornelidie,  by  others  made  the 
type  of  a  family  Crioceridai  (q.v.).  Sharp  in 
1871  enumerated  three  British  species.  One  — 
Crioceris  asparaiji— is  the  Asparagiis  Beetle. 
The  perfect  insect  and  the  larva,  the  hitter 
like  green  jelly,  may  be  seen  in  the  south  of 
England  ou  asjiaragus  plants. 

cri'-O-Sphinz,  s.  [Gr.  «pid(r*ivJ  Pcriosvhingx) 
=  (see  def.),  «pid!  (trios)  =  a  goat,  and  (r<(>iy{ 
(sphingx)  -  a  sphinx.] 

Egijpt.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  Herodotus 
to  a  sphinx  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  as  dis 
tinguished  from  one  with  the  head  of  a  man 
or  of  a  woman.  No  Greek  sphinxes  seem  t« 
have  been  of  this  type  ;  all  are  Egyptian. 

*  cri'-«ua,  a.  [Eng.  en/ ;  -ous.]  Clamorous, 
noisy. 

■■  A  tool  wominftn  and  criotu.'—  n'ycliffe ;  Prow.  ix.  13. 

'crippe.s.     [ForiwnXq.T.).]    A  scrip,  a  liag. 

■■  This  su3t>-naunce  ia  in  my  crippe."—Polit.  Selig. 
and  Love  Poem*,  p.  1S6. 

crlp-pid',  JM.  ;«r.  or  part.  adj.  [See  def.] 
Perhaps  a  variant  of  crimped  =  pinched, 
squeezed.  {N.E.D.)  It  occurs  in  Wycliffe's 
Bible  (Lev.  xiii.  24). 

crip -pie,  •  creeple,  *  crepel,  *crcple, 
•  crepnl,  *  crepyll,  '  crlpel,  •  cripil, 
'  criple,  *  crupel,  •  cruppel,  •  cry- 
pylle,  s.  &  a.  {.K  .S.  creiMl,  from  crmpim  =  to 
creep,  cognate  with  O.  H.  Ger.  knipel :  M.  H. 
Ger.  kril-pet,  kruppel ;  Icel.  kryppill :  Dnt. 
krmijxl :  Dan.  krobUng,  krybe  =  to  creep  ; 
Ger.  kriippel.] 

A.  As  subst. :  One  who  having  lost  or  want- 
ing the  use  of  his  limbs  is  unable  to  walk ; 
one  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps. 

"  As  you  see  youreelt  so  shamefully  halt,  that  neuer 
lame  cripple  th.-vt  lay  impotent  by  the  wal  les  in  crei^mg 
oute  Mlto  a  dole,  halted  half  so  sore.'"— .Sir  T.  More : 
ii'orkes,  p.  1126. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Crippled,  lame  ;  without  the 
use  of  one's  limbs. 

"And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who.  lUte  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp. 

Shakeep. :  Hen.  V.,  iv.  (clioras). 

cripple-justice,  s.  A  designation  con- 
temptuously given  to  one  who  is  lame,  and  at 
the  same  time  proud  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

cripple-men,  s.  -pi.  Oat^cakes  toasted 
before  the  fire,  probably  denominated  from 
the  crooked  shape  they  often  assume  from 
being  set  on  edge  while  toasting.    (Scotch.) 

cripple-timber,  s.  studding  or  scant- 
ling used  in  narrowing  situations,  where  they 
are  necessarily  shorter  than  their  fellows,  as 
the  cripple-studding  from  the  rafters  to  the 
floor-joists  in  attics  finished  with  a  collar- 
beam  ceiling.     A  jack-timber.    (Knight.) 

crip'-ple,  v.t  &  i.    [Cripple,  s.} 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  hit. :  To  make  lame ;  to  deprive  of  the 
use  of  tlie  limbs  ;  to  lame. 

"  C^uld  he  liave  had  hU  pleasure  vjlde. 
He  had  crippl'-d  the  joints  of  the  noble  diild." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Jlirutrel.  lit  13. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disable  :  to  deprive  of  the 
power  of  moving  or  exerting  oneself. 

"  Doe*  Russia  desire  to  extend  her  own  territory,  or 
to  cripple  her  natural  foe.  or  to  l*nefit  oppressed 
fellow  Christifins.  or  to  provide  herself  with  means  of 
future  aggreaaiou?"—7'im««.  Nov.  pi.  1S77. 

♦B.  Iiitrans. :  To  creep,  to  walk  as  a  cripple. 

"He  crejieth  cripelantle  tortK"— Bestiary,  130. 

crip'-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cripple,  «.1 

A.  -Is  ])».  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lame,  lamed  ;  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  limbs. 


2.  Fig. :  Disableil. 

•■  Away,  witli  a  hop  and  a  Jump,  went  Paul, 
And.  lot  lie  whistled  alont,'  the  hall. 
Entered  Jane,  the  cripplKit  crone." 

L-'n'jfcll'jw :  Tit*  lilind  Oirl  o/  CasUt-CuOie. 

♦  crip'-ple-dom,   a.     (Bug.   cripitU;   -dom.} 
The  state  or  condition  of  being  a  cripple. 

"  Wliat  with  my  ertpplrd/'rjt  and  thy  piety  .  ,  ."— 
O.  Heads:  ttoiJter  and  Hearth,  ell.  Iv,    (Dawlei.} 

•  crip'-ple-ness,  s.     (Eug.  cripple;  -tuss.] 

The  stiite  or  condition   of   being  cnpplcii ; 
lameness. 

crip'-pler,  >.    [Eng.  cHppKe) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
cripples,  lames,  or  disables. 

2.  LeaCier-uioril-inj. -Aboard withacorrugated 
under-surface  and  a  strap  above  to  hold  it  to 
tlic  hand,  used  in  boarding  or  graining  leather, 
to  give  it  a  granular  aiijiearance  and  render  it 
supple.  The  leather  is  folded  with  the  grain 
side  in  contact,  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 
with  the  pommel,  wliich  is  another  name  for 
the  cripi'ler. 

crIp  -pling,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Cripple,  v.] 
A-  ^v  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  (t  particip.  a»lj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  ffubslantive  ; 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LU. :  The  act  of  making  crippled  or  lame ; 
laming. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  disabling. 

II.  Building:  One  of  a  set  of  spars  or  beams 
set  up  as  a  support  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

*  crip '-ply,  a-  [Eng.  crippl{e) ;  -y.]  Crippled ; 
like  a  cripple. 

"  Because  he  so  cripply  he  bean't  to  work  no  more.' 
~Mri.  TroUope  :  Miclttiel  Armstrong,  ch.  liL 

*  crips,  0.     [Crisp.] 

"  Hir  beere  thiit  oundye  was  and  crips' 

Chaueer :  Sous  ol  Fame,  lit  386. 

crls,  s.    (Cheese.) 

crls-cross-row,  s.     [Criss-cross-bow.] 

*crise,  s.     [Fr.]    A  crisis.    [Crisis.] 

"  Art  and  care  .  .  .  win  quicken  the  crts*  if  ths 
distemper  is  not  too  etrong."— C/iejr»«;  BeaUh,  Ac, 
p.  174.    (Ltttham.) 

cris'-l-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kpiirii)  (Krisii),  a  mytho- 
logical name.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crisiadae  (q.v.). 

cris-i'-i-daB,  cris-i'-a-das,  s.  p?.  [Mod.  Lat. 
crista  (q.v.),  and'fem.  pi.  ad],  snlf.  -ida;.] 

Zool. :  A  famUy  of  Cyclostomatous  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  founded  by  Milne-Edwards.  They 
have  tubular  cells  and  terminal  cell-mouths. 
The  polyzoarium  is  divided  into  distinct  inter- 
nodes  connected  by  a  homy  substance. 

cri'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  itp.'o-is  (iri.tfe)  =  a  separating 
...  a  crisis,  and  icpiVo)  (kriiw)  =  ta  decide; 
Fr.  ertsc] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  decisive  or  turning-point 
in  any  matter;  the  point  of  time  at  which 
any  att'air  comes  to  its  height. 

"  Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse._ 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis  or  abuse. 

Cotcper :  Tlte  Progress  of  Error,  25,  ^ 

n.  Technically: 

1  Polit. :  The  point  of  time  when  afTain 
are'in  such  a  state  that  the  fate  of  a  ministry 
depends  on  the  issue. 

"...  the  prol->ability  of  an  alarming  criiej."— 
UticiiiUntf  .  Bist.  Eng.,  en.  xxi-. 

2.  Medical : 

(1)  The  point  when  a  disease  is  at  its  height, 
the  turning-point  of  a  disease,  the  time  when 
what  may  be  called  the  powers  of  life  and  the 
powers  of  death  decisively  struggle  against 
each  other  in  a  disease,  recovery  or  a  fatal 
issue  speedily  followingas  the  one  or  the  other 
combatant  prevails.  The  i.eriod  of  crisisis 
not  the  same  in  ever?  disease ;  in  some  maladies 
it  is  so  regular  that  it  can  be  determined 
beforehand. 

(2)  The  symptoms  which  attend  such  a 
period  of  change. 

"  Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude  : 
Deaf  to  comptiints.  they  wait  upon  the  Ul. 
Till  some  safe  crijfi*  authorize  their  s*^"!;     j^ 

%  For  the  difference  between  crisis  and  oon- 
juncture,  see  Cosjuncture. 

*cris'-o-lite,  '  cris -6-lyte,  s.     (Chbtso- 

LIIE.] 


late,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son:   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  riile.  fuU;  try, 


;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
Syrian,     ae.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


crisom— crith 
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*  crisom,  "  orlsme,  s.    [Chrisom.] 

*  cris'-o-pa9e,  *  crys'-6-pa§e, «.  [Chbyso- 

PRASE.] 

crisp.  *  crips,  *crlspe,  *kyrspe,  a.  &  s. 

[A.S.,  from    Lat.  crispua  =  cm-led ;    O.  Fr. 
crespe;  Si).,  Port.,  &  Itai.  cres^'O.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Curled,  curly. 

■■  Bulls  are  more  crap  on  the  bead  than  cows."— 
Bacon. 

*  2,  Winding,  twisting,  crooked,  indt^ntt'd. 

"  You  nymphs,  call'd  Natada,  of  the  winiliu?  lirooka, 
With  your  sedged  crow-ns,  and  ever-hanaleaa  Iwokfl. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  .  .  ." 

aJmkesp. :  Tem}>ett,  iv.  1. 

3.  Brittle,  friable ;  breaking  off  short  and 
clean. 

"The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crUp.''—Ooldtmith : 
Ficar  qf  Wakefield,  ch.  ivi. 

4,  Fresh-looking  ;  havinga  fresh  appearance. 

"  It  [laorell  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet 
looks  as  hale  and  crisp  as  li  it  would  last  ninety  years." 
—Leigh  Sunt. 

6.  Cheerful,  brisk,  lively. 

"The  snug  small  room  vrlth  the  crUp&iB  .  .  .*— 
JHckeiu. 

*  6.  Lively,  not  dead  or  palled ;  sparkling. 

*'  Your  neat  crup  claret  .  .  ."—Beauni,  &  Fletcher. 

7.  Crackling  sharj^ly,  as  snow  under  the 
foot  when  there  is  a  sharp  frost. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  undulated  or  curled  mar- 
gins. 

"Other  petals  have  a  crisp  or  wa.vy  margin.*"— Baf- 
four :  Botany,  %  374. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Fine  linen  or  cobweb  lawn. 

"I  bane  foryet  how  in  a  robe. 

Of  clenely  crUpc  side  U>  his  knels, 
A  bony  boy  out  ol  the  globe, 
Gaue  to  nir  Grace  the  siluer  keis." 

Buret :  Wa$»<m's  ColU,  IL  18. 

2.  The  crackling  of  pork. 

Orisp,  v.f.  &  i.    [La.t.  crispo.] 

*  A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  curl,  to  form  into  curls  or  knots. 

"  Spirits  of  wine  is  not  only  unfit  for  inflammattons 
In  general,  but  also  crisps  up  the  vessels  of  the  dnra 
mater  and  brain,  .  .  ."—Sharp:  Surgery. 

2.  To  wrinkle,  to  ripple. 

*'  From  that  sapphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  237. 

8w  To  interlace. 

"  Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  Jocund  spring. " 

SiUton :  Voritus,  9S4-5. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1,  To  curl,  to  grow  in  curls. 

"Their  hair  crisps,  but  grows  longer  than  the 
Africans."— Sir  T.  Herbert:  Travel",  p.  »37. 

t  2.  To  ripple. 

"  To  watuh  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach. " 
Tennyson :  The  Lotos-Eaters  ;  Chortc  -Song,  6, 

3.  A  terra  used  to  denote  the  -ci-ackling 
Bound  made  by  the  gi-ound  under  one's  feet, 
when  there  is  a  slight  frost. 

"  The  days  were  short,  the  nights  were  lang, 
Wi'  froat  the  yird  was  Crispin'." 

A.  Scott:  Poems,  p.  63. 

oris'-pate.  cris'-pa-ted,  a.    [Lat.  crispattis, 
pa.  par.  of  c7*ispt)  =  to  curl.] 
Bot.  :  Crisped,  irregularly  ciu"led  or  twisted. 

*  cris-pa'-tion,   s.      [Lat.    cri^patio,   from 
crispo.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  curling. 

"Heat  causeth  pilosityand  crispation.  ati^  so  like- 
wise bejuds  in  men." — Bacon:  Natural  Bistory,  %  872. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  ;  curling. 

"Some  differ  In  the  hair  aud  feathers,  both  In  the 
qu.-uitlty.  crispation,  and  colours  of  tlieni."'— fl'icoH. 

II.  Surg.:  A  tenn  applied  to  a  slight  morbid 
or  natural  contraction  of  any  part,  as  that  of 
the  minute  arteries  of  a  cut  wound  when  they 
retract.    (^Mayne.) 

*  cris'-pa-tiire,  s.     [Lat.  crispatus,  pa.  par. 
of  crispo.]    The  same  as  Crispation  (q.v.). 

*crisped,  "crespedjpa.par.  ora.  (Crisp, r.] 

1,  Or'!.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  the  margin  excessively 
divided  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  twisted. 
It  is  called  also  curled.  Example,  several 
varieties  of  the  garden  endive.    {Lindley.) 

*  orxs'-pel,  *  cryspel,  s.    [Eng.  crisp;  dirain. 
suff.  -ei] 


Old  Cookery :  Fi'itti;rs. 

"  Cry^els.    Take  aud  make  a  f oUe  of  gode  past  as 
thymie  its  iiaper,  .  .  ."—furme  of  Cur]/,  p.  2«. 

cris'-per,  s.    [Eng.  cHsp;  -en] 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
curls  or  crisps. 

2.  Cloth-making:  An  instrument  for  crisping 
the  nap  of  cloth,  i.e.,  covering  the  surface 
with  little  cuils,  such  as  with  petersham  or 
chinchilla.    A  crispiug-iron  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

**  crfsp'-hood,  "  cryspheed,  s.  [Eng.  crisp ; 
■hood.]    CVispness. 

"Cryspheed,  or  cryspnesse.     Critpitudo."— Prompt. 
Parv, 

Cris'-pin,  s,    [Lat.  Crispinus,] 

1.  As  proper  name  :  The  patron  saint  of  the 
craft  of  shoemakers. 

♦  2.  Gen. :  A  shoemaker. 

cris'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Crisp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  snbstantii^e : 

1.  The  act  of  curliug  or  twisting. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curled  or  crisped. 

crisping-iron,  £. 

1.  The  same  as  Crisper,  2. 

*  2.  A  curling-tongs. 


*  For  never  powder,  nor  the  crUplnp-iron, 
louch  these  daiij-'Iing  looks." 

Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Hueen  of  Corinth. 


* crisping-pin,  s.  Acurliug-iron  or  tongs, 
"The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles 
and  the  wimxues,  and  the  crisping-pi7t!i."~Isa.  iii.  22. 


*  crisping-wire,   ^crisping  wior,  5. 

A  crisping-jHU. 

"  Tliat  utensill  .  .  .  which  they  call  a  bodkin,  wier, 
curiiufi  phi,  or  crisping  wier,  calaioistrum. " — Withal  : 
Dictionarle  (ed.  1608),  p.  276. 

*  cris-pis-ul'-cant,  a.  [Lat.  crispisukans, 
from  crispx^  =  wavy,  and  sulco  =  to  make  a 
furrow  or  track,  to  dart.]  Wavy  oruudulated, 
as  lightning  is  represented. 

cris'-pite,  s.  [Named  ftom  Crispalt,  St. 
Gothard,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Rutile.    It  ifi  called  also 
Sagenite  (q.v.). 

*  crisple,  s.    [Eng.  crisp ;  dimin.  suff.  •le.]    A 

curl. 

"Tbe  winde  new  crisples  makes  in  her  looeehaire." 
Oodjrey  of  BaUoigne,  1,6'>4. 

crisp' -ness,  *  cryspenesse,  s.  [Eng.  crif^p; 
-ncss.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  crisp. 

"Cryspheed  or  cryspenesse.  Crispitudo."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

*  crisp '-y,  a.  [Eng.  crisp; -y. J  Curled,  curl- 
ing. 

"  Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides.  like  silver  curl. 
Back  to  thy  grass-green  banks  to  welogme  us." 
Cornelia,  0.  PI.  ii.  281. 

criss-cross,  s.  &  a.    [For  Christ's  Cross.l 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  mark  or  cross  made  by  one  who  cannot 
write. 

2.  A  child's  game. 

B.  Asadj.:  In  opposite  directions ;  opposed, 
contrary. 

*  criss-cross- row,  *  cris - crosse - 
row,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  alphabet,  so  called  from  a  cross 
being  placed  at  either  end. 


—Barnard :  Scrm.  on  Catechising  (1613|,  p.  18. 

2.  Fig. :  The  begiimlng,  the  first  start. 
"  She  is  not  come  to  the  criss-cross-row  of  her  per- 
fection yet.~—^ouZheme. 

*  criss'-cross, !'.(.   [Ceiss-cross,  s.]  To  mark 
or  cover  with  cross  lines. 

"  It's  criss-cro!>sed  up  and  down  in  all  the  leavea" — 
Leisure  Eour,  No.  682,  1865,  p.  34. 

*  crist,  s.     [Christ.] 

cris'-ta,    s.      [Lat.   =  a  tuft  on  the  head  of 
animals  ;  specially  a  cock's  comb,  a  crest.] 

Anal. :  A  ridge,  projection,  or  border.  Thus 
there  is  a  crista  frontalis,  which  is  a  ridge  down 
the  frontal  bone  of  the  head,  and  a  thick  pro- 
cess callf^d  the  crista  galli  (cock's  comb)  of  the 
etlimoid  bone. 

*  cris'-tal,  *  crls-talle,  a.  &  s.    [Crystal.] 


cris  -  tS-1' -  dre,  s.  (A  cmruption  of  Christit 
(Cluisfa)  ladder  (q.v.).]  Clirist'8  ladder,  a 
plant,  Erythrcea  Centaurium, 

cHs'-tate,  cris-ta'-ted,  a.  [Lat.  crisUitvM 
from  crista  =  a  crest,  a  tuft.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Crested  (q.v.). 

2.  Ent&m. :  Tufted  with  hairs. 

"  The  mesoBternuni  is  always  more  or  less  erUtatv.' 
—Tram.  Amcr.  Philot.  Hoc,  vuL  xiih,  p.  118  (1873). 

cris-ta-tel'-la,  8.    [Dirain.  of  Lat.  cristatns^ 

=  crested.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa  or  Brj-uzoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  CKisTATELLiD.«(q. v.). 
It  has  a  free  and  locomotive  poljzoary.  The 
single  species,  C.  mucedo,  is  found  in  fresh 
water. 

cris-ta-tSl'-li-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crista^ 
tella  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■ido'.  ] 

Zool  :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa 
founded  by  Prof,  AUman.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Phylactolaemata. 

cris-ta'-to,  in  compos.     [Lat  cristatvjf,  and  0 
connective.] 
As  t}i€  first  word  in  a  cr>mpou7id :  Crested. 

oristato-rugose,  a. 

Bot. :  Crested  and  furrowed  ;  having  the 
wrinkles  of  a  surface  deep  and  sharp-edged. 
{Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cris-tel-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  cristas 
a  crest,  aud  feni.  sing,  or  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff 
-aria.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Foraminifers,  the  typical 
one  of  tlie  family  Cristellariidffi  or  Cristel- 
laridea  (q.v.). 

cris-tel-lar-id'-e-^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cria- 
teUar{ia),  and  neut.  i)l.  adj.  suff.  -Ulea.] 

1.  Zool. :  According  to  Reuss,  a  family  of 
Foraminifers,  one  of  those  with  a  perforate 
teat,  and  that  division  of  them  in  which  that 
test  is  calcjireous,  glassy,  and  finely  porous. 
The  species  are  nautihtid.  Dr.  C;iri'enter, 
Prof.  K.  Parker,  and  Prof.  T,  Rupert  Jones 
recognised  the  family, 

2.  Palcront.  :  They  extend  from  the  Creta 
ceous  period  till  now, 

cris-tel-la-ri'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cHs- 
telkirla,  and  fem.  pi.  .adj.  suff.  -idtc]  The 
same  as  Cristellaridea  (q.v.). 

*  cristen,  *  cristene,  a.  &  s.    [Christian.] 

t  cris'-ti-an-ite,  s.    [Christianite.] 

cri-ter'-i-on  (pi.  criteria),  5.  [Gt.  Kpirrtpiov 

{kritcrioiL).    from    k^itt)-;   (kritis)    =    a  judge  ; 
Kpivu)  (Lriiw)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.] 

1.  A  standard  by  which  anything  is  or  can 
be  judged ;  an  established  law.  ]irinciple,  or 
fact  by  which  the  quality  of  anything  may  be 
estimated. 

"The  great  c7-itt*rion  of  the  state  of  the  common 
people  is  the  amount  of  their  vagea.' — ilacaulay  : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Any  ground  or  basis  of  judging. 

"  Certjiin  infereuces,  founded  on  such  enduring  cri- 
teria,  can  be  drawn  from  the  histoiical  times  to  the 
dark  and  unlinown  ages,  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Cred.  Early 
Jl;m.  Hist.  (1856),  ch.  viii.,  5  i.,  vol.  i.,  p.  208. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  cri- 
terion and  standard  :  "  The  criterion  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  judgment ;  the  stan- 
dat'd  is  used  in  the  ordinary  eoucerns  of  life. 
The  former  serves  for  determining  the  charac- 
ters and  qualities  of  things  ;  the  latter  for  de- 
fining quantity  and  measure.  The  language 
and  manners  of  a  person  are  the  best  criterion 
for  fonning  an  estimate  of  his  station  and 
education.  In  order  to  produce  a  uniforraity 
in  the  mercantile  transactions  of  mankind  one 
with  another,  it  is  the  custom  of  government 
to  set  up  a  certain  standard  fur  the  regulation 
of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  The  word 
standard  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense.  Tlie  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
excellence,  both  m  morals  and  religion,  which 
cannot  be  too  closely  followed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  have  ths  same  standard  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  because  "all  our  performances 
fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will  admit  of  im- 
provement."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

orith,  s.  [Gr.  KptOri  (Jcrithe)  =  barley,  ...  a 
barleycorn.]  A  term  introduced  by  Hoffmann, 
and  signifving  00S96  grammes— the  weight  ol 
a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  Centigrade,  and  under 
n  barometric  pressure  of  0"76  metres. 


1)5^1,  b^ ;  poiit,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9ljin,  benph ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;      sin,  aa  ;  :expect,   Xenophon.  exist.     -Infc 
-«^lazi,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -pie.  &c.  =  hfl,  peL 
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"The  weight  of  1  litre  of  hydrugen  b«liig  cftU^  1 
tritJi,  the  vuluiue-weight  uf  »tber  yiutes.  reterri-4  to 
hydrogen  »■  a  BLaudATiX  ii^y  )>««xpr(uu>ed  lii  terms  uf 
this  uulL  Furex&liijiie,  the  relfttlvev<iluin«-wel((btof 
cblurme  luring  3&1.  tluit  uf  oiygeu  16.  that  of  u-trifgau 
H,  the  actual  weights  uf  I  litre  uf  each  of  these  elenieo- 
taiT gaces  At  o°C  •ij(1Cj"76  m-m.  iiresaure.  maybec&lled 
reepectlvely  iiSS  criths.  Iti  crUlu,  ouil  1*  crWu.  Ho, 
AgnJli.  with  reference  to  com.  ouiiJ  kiuh.-s,  the  relative 
volume- weight  uf  each  Is  e<(UAl  tu  halt  thb  weight  of  Its 
product  Vr.luiue.  ilydrochlorlo  (iclJ,  forexaui;  le.cuu- 
•Iflta  of  1  volume  of  bydrugeo  aud  1  volume  uf  chloriue 
=  3  volumes ;  or  hy  weight  I  +  :■&  6  =  MS  uiitts.  wheiic* 
it  follows  that  the  relative  volume- weight  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  is  -Mb  ~  l  =  18-26  uiilt*.  which  laat 
flrare.  therefore,  exi.reasea  the  number  of  erilht  which 
llltre  of  hydrothKirli:  acid  gas  weighs  at  O'C.  tt-mperm- 
ture  aud  o'76  metrett  pleasure,  luid  the  rrith  being 
O'OSM  grHinmes,  we  have  IS  2S  X  0  ueeii  =  l&a^'S.  as  the 
actual  WL-lght  In  grammes  of  a  litre  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gast  .  .  .  Thus  l.y  aid  of  the  hvJrogeii  litre 
weight,  oro*A.  O'OSMgrammMemi'loyid  aaacommou 
multlide,  the  actxiftl  or  concrete  weight  i>(  1  litre  of  any 
gaa,  simple  or  compound,  At  standard  tempeniture  aud 
presaure,  may  bcdeduced  from  the  merealistra^tflgure 
expressing  Ita  volume-weight  relatively  to  bydrogeo." 
—Bo^mann :  MotUm  Chcmiitry.  pp  181,  ISl 

orlth'-milm,  s.  [Gr  Kprf6y.o^  {krtthmos),  Kpifi- 
ti.av  {krUkinon),  (cpifljios  (kTithmiis)  =  sainithire. 
According  to  Hnoker  and  Arnott  from  Gr. 
Koi^  (krithi)  =  barley,  to  the  grain  of  which 
t£e  fruit  of  the  plant  has  some  resemblance.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  UnibeUiferous  plants, 
family  SeselinidsB.  The  involucres  are  raany- 
leaved  ;  the  carpels  spongy,  with  five  elevated, 
sharp,  somewhat  winged  ribs,  and  marked 
with  numerous  vittae  ;  fruit  elliptic.  Critli- 
mu/Tti  maritimum,  a  plant  with  bitriternate 
fleshy  leaves,  is  the  Sea  samphire  alluded  to 
by  Shakespeare  [Samphibe)  in  connection  with 
tlie  clifTs  of  Dover,  where  it  grows.  It  is  found 
on  various  parts  of  the  English  sea  coast,  but 
is  rare  in  Scotland.  It  occurs  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  Europe,  in  the  Meditflmnean, 
the  Black  Sea,  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
gredients in  pickles. 

"•crlth'-o-min-^y,  s.  IGr.  koiB^  (krithe)  = 
barley,  and  fiavreia  {manteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  An  ancient  method  of  divination 
performed  by  examining  the  dough  or  matter 
of  the  cakes  offered  in  sacrifices,  and  the  mt-al 
strewed  over  the  victims  to  be  killed, 

•erif-io.  *crit'-iclc  'crft-lqiie,  s.  &  a. 

[Gr.  KptTtKo^  (kritikos),  icpcnj?  (kritis)  =  a 
judge ;  Kpivia  {krino)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  to  judge  of  and  criti- 
cise the  merit  of  literary  or  artistic  produc- 
tions ;  a  connoisseur,  an  adept. 

"Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degreea. 
With  all  the  oldert  and  ablest  critica." 

Longfellow :  Tht  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

%  A  judge,  an  examiner. 

"  Ab.  ne'er  so  dire  a  tbiret  of  glory  boast, 
Nor  In  the  critic  let  the  mtm  be  Inat." 

Pope :  Suay  an  Criticirm.  822,  S2&. 

3.  Oue  who  is  given  to  carping  or  cavilling  ; 
S  sevare  judge  or  censurer  ;  a  caviller. 

"Where  an  author  has  many  beantiea  consistent 
with  virtue,  piety,  and  troth,  let  not  little  critick$ 
exalt  themselves,  .  .  ." — Watt*. 

4.  The  art  of  criticism  ;  a  critique  (q.v.), 

"If  ideas  aud  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  couaidered,  they  wonld  aiTord  tu  another  sort  of 
logic  and  critick," — Locke, 

*  5.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  criticism,  a 
Critique. 

"  Bat  you  with  pleasure,  own  yonr  errors  pact. 
And  make  each  day  a  rriti^tie  on  the  last.' 

Pope  :  Etsay  on  CrltiCtrm,  570,  8T1. 

•  B.  -45  adj.  ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or 
criticism ;  critical. 

"...  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  tasto 
Of  criTtc  appetite,  .  .  ." 

Cowper :  The  Tatk.  bk.  ill,  460,  461. 

critic-proof,  a.  Which  cannot  be  found 
fkult  with  by  critics. 

"  This  iimile  were  apt  enough. 
But  I've  another,  c-ific-proo/.'' 
Ctntper  :  An  Spittle  to  Robert  Lloyd,  Eiq.  (1754). 

fcrif-ic,  *crit'-ick,  v.t.     [Critic,  s.]     To 

play  the  critic  ;  to  criticise. 

"  They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  that  have  been 
beaten  by  the  ancients :  or  comment,  critick,  and 
flourish  upon  thenL"— rempfe. 

Olif -ic-al,  •  crit'-ic-all,  a  [Eng.  critic ;  -aX.] 
L  Ordinary  Lan-gnage : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism  ; 
containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  criticism. 

"Poets,  and  orators,  and  painters,  and  those  who 
cultivate  other  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  have  with- 
out this  critical  knowledge  succeeded  well  in  their 
Mvenl  provinces  and  will  Bocceed."— Bwr*«,'  On  the 
8uAlime  nmi  Beautiful. 

2.  Qualified  to  criticise  or  pass  judgment 
npon  any  literary  or  artistic  production ; 
exact,  nice,  accurate. 


"  It  la  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  cHUral 
ears  tu  direct  and  detuitiine  what  la  graceful  aud  wliat 
la  uuL'— Bolder. 

3.  Nice,  exact 
"...  who  .  .  .   undentauds  the  arUieat  nlcetlM  of 

learning,  .  .  ."—StUUna/leet.  vol.  UL.  ser.  a. 

i.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctloDS ;  over- 
nic4«,  scrupulous,  fastidious. 

"  Virgil  was  to  crUtcal  In  the  rit£9  of  religion,  that 
he  would  never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these. 
If  they  bad  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  cuotoma." 
^liUkop  tUiUingfleel. 

5.  Inclined  to  cavil  or  find  fault ;  exacting, 
captious. 

"  O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to  "t : 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical. ** 

Shaketp. :  Othello.  iL  U 

%  In  the  following  senses  more  directly 
from  Crisis  (q.v.), 

6.  Pertaining  to  or  constituting  a  crisis  ; 
decisive  ;  forming  a  turning  or  deciding  point 
In  the  issue  of  any  matter  or  business. 

"...  he  would  serve  her  at  this  cri^ic'd  conjuncture 
with  sincere  good  will"— Macauiay  :  BUt.  Bng..  cb.  xv. 

7.  Attended  with  danger  or  risk  ;  in  a  state 
of  danger  or  uncertainty  ;  hazardous. 

"Our  circomBtances  are  indeed  eriticaL'— Burke : 
Late  State  of  the  ifatUm. 

8.  Forming  a  cliange  or  turning  point. 

"The  moon  Is  BUpriosed  to  be  measured  by  sevens, 
and  the  critical  or  decretory  days  to  be  dependent  on 
that  number."— firouTifl  -  Vulgar  Brroun. 

n.  Medical : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crisis  or  tomlng- 
point  of  a  disease. 

2.  Producing  a  crisis,  as  a  critical  sweat. 
%  (1)  Critical  angU : 

Optics  :  An  angle  of  incidence  of  such  a 
value  that  when  light  enters  a  medium  at  that 
number  of  degrees,  the  angle  of  refraction 
becomes  a  right  angle.  If  there  be  a  greater 
angle  than  this  the  ray  of  light  cannot  emerge, 
but  becomes  totally  reflected. 

(2)  Critical  phiiosophy : 

Metaph.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
metaphysical  system  of  Kant,  from  his  most 
important  work,  *'  The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason." 

"crit-i-cil'-i-ti^.  ».  [Eng.  cHticai;  -ity.) 
The  qualily  of  being  critical ;  criticalness. 
{Gmy/t 

orit'-io-al-l^.  adv.    [Eng.  tmtioal ;  -Zy.) 

I.  In  a  critical  manner ;  according  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  ;  exactly,  nicely,  accurately, 
closely. 

*'  Difficult  it  Is  to  underrtand  the  puiity  of  English, 
and  crMeaUy  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad.  .  .  ."— 
I>ryden. 

•2.  At  the  exact  point  of  time. 

"  Coming  crUicaUy  the  night  before  the  seaBion,"— 
Bxvmet:  Biet 

*.S.  In  a  critical  position,  place,  or  condition. 

*  Crit-ic-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  critical ;  -ness.'i 

1.  The  quality  of  being  critical ;  exactness, 
accuracy,  or  closeness  of  examination  or  treat- 
ment ;  nicety. 

2.  Incidence  at  a  particular  point  of  time. 

crit-ic-Ss'-ter,  s.  [Formed  from  critic,  on 
the  analogy  of  poetaster  (q.v.).]  A  petty 
critic. 

"The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  iKieticule«,  who 
decompose  Into  criticaiterf.'' —Sviinbume :  Under  the 
Microscope,  p.  36.     (Dat>iei.\ 

crit'-i-eise,  crit'-i-9i3e,  v.t.  &  i,  [Eng. 
critic;  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  examine  into  or  judge  critically, 
closely,  or  carefully. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  as  faulty  ;  to  find 
fault  with. 

"  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  wonld  bare 
found  mtich  to  criticue  in  the  spectacle."— Jfacaiiiay  .■ 
Sitt.  Bng..  ch.  Ix 

3.  To  examine  critically  the  merits  of  any 
work  of  literature  or  art ;  to  pass  judgment 
upon. 

"  Nor  aball  I  look  upon  It  as  any  bre:^ch  of  charity, 
to  cri'iciae  the  author,  so  long  as  1  keep  clear  of  the 
person."— .<dd''"n:  Spectator.  J!io.  262. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  examine  into  anything  critically  ;  to 
pass  judgment  upon  any  work  of  literature  or 
art  as  a  critic  ;  to  point  out  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  They  who  can  eriticite  eo  weakly,  as  to  Imagine  I 
have  done  my  worst.  .  .  .'—-/tryden. 

2.  To  animadvert  upon  or  find  fault  with 
ftuj-thing.     (Followed  by  the  prep,  oti.) 


"  Nor  Would  I  have  his  father  look  so  oarrowly  tut* 
theao  accounts,  as  to  take  oocaMioo  from  tbsooa  to 
crUicite  on  hla  «xpcuc«s. "— Zk>c<U. 

crlt'-i-9ifed,  orlt-I-fixttd,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[CEfTiciei;.] 

orit'-i-^-f«r,  orlt-i-^-Bcr, «.    [Eng.  eru- 
iciait)  ;  -€r.J    One  who  criticises  ;  a  critic 

.  .    pert  criticitert  and   aaucy  oorrecton  of   tb* 
original  before  iiitiu.'—BLack»aU :  Sac.  Clou.  (17«). 

orit'-i-^-;iing,   crit'-I-^~zincr,  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  8.     [Criticise.) 

A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  dk  particip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

G.  As  sv^st. :  The  act  or  art  of  examining 
any  work  critically  ;  a  criticism. 

eait'-l-^ipaii,    '  crit'-I-fifme,    «.     [Eng. 

critic ;  -ism.  \ 

1.  The  act  of  examining  critically  into  the 
merits  and  dements  of  any  work. 

2.  The  art,  system,  rules,  and  princlplea 
which  regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic. 

".  .  .  err  against  the  first  principle  of  eritieieyn, 
which  Is.  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and  tha 
intent  uf  Its  author.  "~/'o^:  Bomer'a  Odyttey  (I'ost). 

3.  The  act  of  animadverting  upon  or  finding 
fault  with  anything  ;  animadversion,  censure. 

".  .  .  the  bill,  which  was  Indeed  open  to  verbal  eriC- 
icitm.  .  .  ."—Macatday :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xv. 

4.  A  critical  judgment  or  examination ;  a 
critique. 

"  There  is  not  a  Greek  or  LAtin  critick,  who  has  not 
shewn,  ereu  in  the  style  of  his  criOcittnt.  tliat  be  was 
a  master  of  alt  the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  his  native 
tongue." —.>4  diiison. 

•  5.  A  critical  or  minute  point. 

**  Was  it  because  he  stood  on  this  punctilio  or  criH- 
dim  of  credit.'— fiUler:  Ch.  BiML.  V.  iv.  26.    (f>av<«i.| 

t  crit'-i-9i-za-ble,  a.     [Eng.  critiaMt) ;  -chlt,\ 
Capable  or  deserving  of  being  criticised. 

orit'-i-^ize,  V.    [CRmcisE.l 

orit'-i-^ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Cbiticiskd.] 

crit'-i-9i-zer,  s.    [Criticiser.] 

Clit '-i-^i-sLng, pr.  par.,  a.,  dt  a  [Criticibivo.J 

*  cri'-tiok-in,  s.     [Eng.  critic ;   dimio.    sufll 
•kin.]    A  little  or  contemptible  critia 

"Mr.  Critickin—tor  as  there  Is  a  diminutive  for  cat 
BO  there  shoold  be  for  critic— 1  defy  you."- 
The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixxit.    {Itaviet.) 

orit-ique'.  *  crif-ic,  s.    [Fr.] 

*  L  A  critic. 
**  I  thought  at  first  he  would  have  plaid  the  Ignoraut 

critime   with    every    word."- fl.    Joni  "     '"  '  ' 

BeveU. 


with    every    word."- fl.    Jonton :    Cyfithia't 


2.  The  science  or  art  of  criticising  ;  criti- 
cism. 

3.  A  critical  judgment  or  dissertation  upon 
an>-thing,  especially  of  some  literary  or  artis- 
tic work. 

"  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critigue  on  the 
poeay  of  a  ring  as  on  tiie  inscription  of  a  medaL' — 
Addison :  MedaU. 

*  orit-iqne',  v.t.  [Critique,  s.]  To  examine 
or  pass  judgment  upon  as  a  critic ;  to  criticise, 

criz'-zel,  cHc'-Zle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Fr.  crisser  =  to  crackle.  iN.E.D.)]  A  kind 
of  roughness  on  the  surface  of  gbtss,  render- 
ing it  dull. 

criz'-zel-iia^,  s.  [Eng.  crizzd;  -ing.'\  The 
same  as  Cbizzel  (q.v.). 

•  cro,  s.  (Ir.  cr6  =  death.]  The  compensation 
or  satisfaction  made  for  the  murder  of  any 
man,  according  to  his  degiee. 

"The  Cro  at  ane  Erie  of  Scotland  is  seven  tymes 
twentie  kye.  or  for  iUt  kow,  thric  pieces  uf  gold  Oia  ;— 
of  ane  Earlcs  sonne.  or  of  a.ne  Thane,  is  ane  buudreth 
liye  ; — of  the  sonne  of  ane  Thane,— thrie-score  sax  kye ; 
— of  ane  htMbandman— saxtene  kye."— Beg.  MaJ.  B., 
iv,.c.  36. 

croak,  ^croko,  v.i.  &  (.  [.An  onomatopoeic 
word.  AS.  •cracio?i.  Cogn.  with  O.  Dut 
krochen;  M.  H.Ger.  krodizen;  Ger.  krdchzen; 
Goth,  kruk^an  ;  Lat.  crocio,  crocito  ;  Gr.  Kpot^ia 
Qcrozo),  Kpd^oi  Qcrazo),  Cf.  also  cra^-«,  creofc, 
and  crow.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  a  hoarse,  low  sound  in  the 
throat ;  as  a  frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

"  So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  bl^h. 
Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog. 
And  the  hoarse  natioa  croak'd — "  God  save  King 
Ixig  * "  Pope  :  Duncind,  L  S3a 


&te,  at.  fS-re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wlio,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r^e,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     »,  cb  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


croak— crocodile 
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*  2.  To  make  any  low,  hoarse  sound 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  words  in  a  dismal  or  grumbling 
tone  ;  to  grumble,  to  forlwde  evil. 

••  Mftnt  croakt  with  such  reMoiiftbleneaa,  fttr  of 
tincerltj.  .  .  ."—Carlyle:  Frmch  HniAiUioti,  pL  ilL, 
bk.  11..  cli.  L 

2.  To  die.    {Slang.) 

3.  Tn  sutfer  decay  from  age,  &c. 

B,  liransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  utter  in  a  low  hoarse  sound;  aa  a 
frog,  a  raven,  &c. 

"  B"t  lu  the  hranches  of  the  oak 
Twu  nvveiiB  now  hegmi  to  croak. 
Tboli  uuptiul  8oiig.  H.  gladaoiiie  air." 

iVorUamorth  :  Oak  and  the  Broom, 

•  2.  To  announce  by  croaking. 

"The  raven  himself  ia  lioaree. 
That  croaka  the  fHtwl  entrauce  of  Uuiican 
Uuder  my  battlemeuta  " 

Shakeip. :  Macbeth,  L  6. 

t  IL  Fig. :  To  utter  in  a  croaking  or  dismal 
voice. 

'■  But  Afanit  will  not  drown  :  he  npeAks  and  cronkt 
exiilHuatlon, . .  ."—Carlyle:  French  We po? wl ion,  pt.  ilL, 
bk.  il.,  ch.  i. 

oroak,  s.  (Croak,  v.]  The  low  harsh  sountl 
made  by  a  ling,  a  raven,  Ac. 

"  Was  that  a  raven's  croak,  or  my  son's  voice?"    Lm 
Croak'-er,  s.     [Eng.  croafc;  -cr.J 
I.  Lit. :  One  that  croaks. 
IL  Figvratively : 

1.  One  wlio  is  always  grumbling  or  talking 
despondingly  ;  a  querulous  person. 
t2.  A  corpse.    (Slang.) 

'croak' -i-1^,  adv.  (Eng.  croaky;  -ly.]  In  a 
croaky  inainier.     iCarlyle.) 

oroak' ing,  "crok'-ing,  lyr.  par.,  o..  &  s. 
[Croak,  v.] 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibstantive : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  uttering  a  low  hoarse  sound  ; 
as  a  frog,  a  raven,  &c.. 

2.  The  low  hoarse  sound,  aa  of  a  frog  or  a 
raven. 

"  While  the  tongue  qulvereth  withall  they  make 
that  c-okitig  abovesaid. "— ffoWand  .■  Plinie,  ok.  xl., 
•h.  xxxvit 

3.  Any  low  murmuring  sound  ;  a  rumble. 

".  .  .  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still 
the  croaking  of  t  eir  own  belliea."— XocA«;  Human 
Viiderttanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch  xx. 

n.  Fiq. :  The  act  of  grumbling  or  talking 
despondently. 

croaking  lizard,  s.  tSo  called  from 
the  cmakiug  iinise  it  makes.]  A  Gecko  Lizard, 
Thecadactylus  kevis,  found  in  Jamaica. 

tcroak'-y,  a.  [Eng.  croak;  -y.]  Croaking, 
hoarse. 

"  H  ia  voice  was  croaky  \nd  abrllL*' — Carlj/le :  Lif*  of 
Sterling,  pt  li..  ch.  Iv. 

oroan,  s,    [Crone.] 

croan-berry,  s,    [Crone-berry.] 

Cro'-it,  a.  &  s.  [Wendish  Chrohates,  Hrowathes, 
Horwathes,  tlie  name  of  a  Wendish  tribe  which, 
coming  from  Bohemia,  occupied  the  country 
of  Croatia.] 

A*  As  mlj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  country  of 
Croatia,  formerly  a  province  in  the  south  of 
Austria,  now  included  witliia  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Croatia,  a  pro- 
vince of  tlie  Austrian  empire. 

Or6'~oa~lite,  5.  [Ger.  krokalith,  from  Lat. 
d'ocus ;  Gr.  »cp6«cos  (krokos)  =  saffi'on  ;  a  con- 
nective, and  Ai'flo?  {!it}ios)  =  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  sub-variety  of  Natrnlite.  It  is  a 
red  zeolitio  mineral  from  the  Ural  mountains. 

*  crocards,  s.  p/.    [Rtymnl.  doubtful.    Cf.  cro- 

kard.]  A  kind  of  old  base  money.    (lyTiarton.) 

•croco,  P.t  [Cross,  v,]  To  go  across,  to 
cross. 

"Thegenernll  may  dismlsa  snche  reginientta— to  g:o 
home  be  the  ueirest  way  to  thair  owne  sliyres,  quheu 
they  rroce  Tweid."— ^tt*  Cha.  I.  (ed.  1314),  v.  SVii. 

•croce  (1),  s.     [Cross.] 

*  cvoco  (2),  *  croche,  *  crowche,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

croce;   Low  Lat.  crncia.] 


1.  A  bishop's  crosier.    {Prompt.  Parv.) 

2.  A  shepherd's  crook. 

•  orooe  (3),  s.  [Prob.  from  cross.]  One  of  the 
sails  in  a  ship,  perhaps  a  cross-sail. 

"  Huls  hie  the  crors.  (he  bwl)  a]  mak  tlialm  boun, 
Aud  fesayo  bonettla  benetii  tho  umne  Hale  doun." 
Doug.  :   t'irgil.  146.  IL 

*  Crd'-9€-OU8,   a,    [Lat  croceus,  from  croctLS 

=  saffron.] 

1.  Oril.  Ijxng, :  HaWng  the  qualities  of  or 
resembling  saffron. 

2.  Bot. :  Saffron -colon  red,  deep  yellow,  with 
a  shade  of  brown. 

oro'-^e-tin,  s.  [Lat.  crocus  ;  t  connective  ; 
Eng.  suit',  -in  {Ch^in.y] 

Chem. :  C;j4HjgOii.  A  dark  red  amorphous 
powder,  obtained  by  boiling  crocin  in  an 
attnos])liere  of  carbon  dioxide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Stuffs  mordanted  with  tin 
salts  acquire  by  boiling  with  crocetin  a  dingy 
yellow-green  colour,  which  by  ammonia  is 
turned  bright  yellow.  Tlie  yellow  robes  of 
the  Chinese  mandarins  are  dyed  with  the  fruit 
of  Gardenia. 

*oroche,  s.  [O.  Fr.  Cf.  croofc,  and  Gael,  croi'c 
=  a  deer's  antler.  ]  A  little  knob  which  grows 
at  the  top  of  a  deer's  horn. 

*cro-chet  (1),  *crochett,  s.    [Crotchet.] 

cro  -(het  (t  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  dimiu.  from  croc 
=  a  hook.]  A  kind  of  knitting  performed 
with  a  little  honk,  the  materials  used  being 
cotton,  worsted,  or  silk. 


orocket-lace. 


Hand-knitted  lace. 


crochet-needle,  s.  A  needle  with  a 
hooked  end,  used  for  catching  the  thread 
ami  drawing  it  through  the  loop  in  crochet- 
work. 

crocliet-type,  s.  Type  with  fancy  faces, 
to  set  uji  in  iuiitation  of  lace,  crochet,  or 
worsted  work.     {Knight.) 

crd'-^het  (t  silent),  v.t.  [Crochet  (2),  s.}  To 
knit  or  make  in  the  style  of  crochet. 

'' crocll-C-teur,  s.     [Fr.]    A  common  porter. 

"R«3CuedT  "Slight  I  would 
Have  hired  a  crocheteur  for  two  carilecues. 
To  have  di'ue  so  much  with  his  whip  " 

/icaum.  *  FUlch.     Hon.  Han't  T..  UL  1. 

•  crd'-9i-ar-y  (cl  as  shi),  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
croiser  =  a  crozier  ;  snff.  -y.]     [Crobieb.] 

Eccles. :  Tlie  official  who  carries  the  cross 
before  an  archbishop. 

cro-cid'-o-lite,  s.  [Ger.  krokydoUth,  from 
Gr.  KpoKc's  (krokis),  KpoKv%  (krokits)  =  woof,  in 
allusion  to  the  fibrous  structure.] 

Min.  :  A  fibrous  opaque  mineral,  in  aspect 
like  asbestos.  Hardness.  4  ;  sp.  gr.  3*2— 3'26  ; 
lustre,  silky  ;  colour,  blue  or  green  Compos. : 
silica,  51 — 53;  protoxide  of  iron. '26 — 34;  soda, 
5"6~7  0  ;  water,  2'6— 5  5,  &c.  Occurs  in  South 
Africa,  in  Moravia,  and  in  Norway.    {Dana.) 

crd'-9Xn,s.  [Lat  crot^us):  Eng.suff.  -m(C/tcm.).] 
Chem.  :  CajH^oOis.  A  yelhnv  colouring  sub- 
stance, occurring  in  Cliinese  yellow,  obtained 
from  the  fruit  of  Gardenia  grandijlnra.  It  is 
a  bright  red  powder,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol ;  with  stronij  sulphuric  acid  it  turns 
indigo-blue,  then  violet.  Boiled  witli  dilute 
acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  COo  it  yields  crocetin 
and  sugar. 

crock  (1),  s,  [A.S.  crocca.  Cogn.  with  O. 
Fr.  krokha ;  Dut.  cnafc ;  Icel.  krukka;  Sw. 
kncka  ;  Dan.  krukke.  Skeat  thinks  it  is 
probably  from  Gael,  crog  =  a  pitcher,  a  jar ; 
ir.  crogaii :  Wei.  crwc,  ct'ochati] 

1.  An  earthenware  vessel  ;  a  pot,  a  pitcher, 
a  cup. 

"...  these  crocks  were  mostly  sufRcieutly  kiln- 
bnked  to  witlintaud  percolatlou." — Or.  Hume  :  Ancient 
Meah.  p.  334. 

2.  (For  definition  see  extract.) 

"Black  ors-oi  of  a  i>ot.ora  Itettie,'  rthlmney-stock, 
1b  called  crock, ' — iiai/ :  ikiuth  .(■  /Cant  Country  Words. 

3.  A  pot  covered  with  dirt  or  soot. 

"  As  black  as  a  crock."— C.  BrontS:  Jane  Eyre,  ch. 

iviil. 

crock-saw,  s.  A  bar  of  iron,  toothed  like  a 
saw,  vvliith  hangs  at  the  back  of  the  tire  to  carry 
puts  and  crocks.    {Blackmore  :  L(/rna  Doone.) 

crock  (2),  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1,  Lit.  :  A  ewe  that  has  given  over  bearing. 

{Lurns:  The  Twa  Herd^.) 


2.   Fig.  :  Any  useb-«s  or  worthleas  anlnuL 
especially  a  horse.    {SUxng.) 

cr6ck(3).  «.   (Etyra.  unknown.]  A  little  stooL 

"  I  bid  her  corae  out  of  thu  crowd,  and  seated  her 
upon  a  little  crocA  at  my  left  liaiid. •■—ra((«r.  No.  lU. 

ordck,  V.t.  &  i.    (Crock  (1),  s.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  black  with  soot  of  a  pot 
kettle,  (Sic 

'■  I  couldn't  condescend  to  touch  with  kitchen  tonga 
witliuut  crocking  myself  by  the  contact '—Wc*#nj: 
Nichotas  fficklebj/,  ch.  xliJL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  off  aoot  or  smut. 

*  crooker,    *  crockere,    *  crokkere,   c 

[Eng.  crock  (1),  s.  ;  -er.]    A  maker  of  earthen- 
ware vessels  ;  a  potter. 

■'  As  a  vesael  of  a  crockere."—  Wydiffe :  Ps.  IL  ». 

Crock'-er-y,  s,  [Eng.  crocker ;  -t/.]  Earthen- 
ware  ;  vessels  manufactured  of  clay,  baked 
and  glazed. 

".  .  .  articles  of  domestic  crucA:^^  .  .  ."—Jh:  Hume : 
Ancient  Meals,  p.  330. 

crockery-ware,  s.  The  same  as  Crock- 
ery (q.v.). 

crSck'-et,  a.    [Fr.  (To<Ae/  =  a  little  hook.] 
1.  Arch.  :   An   upwardly  prnjecting  carved 
ornament  on  a  Gothic  gable  or  flying-buttress. 


CROCKET. 

"The  earliest  crockets  are  to  be  found  In  the  Early 
English  style  .  .  ."—Glossary  of  Architecture. 

1 2.  Applied  to  the  croches  or  knota  on  a 
stag's  head. 

"Of  the  antlers  and  the  crockets.'  —  Biackmort : 
Princess  of  Thule.  ch.  xxv. 

crock'-et-ed,  a.    [Eng.  crocket;  -ed.] 

1,  Lit.  £  Arch. :  Furnished  or  ornamented 
with  crockets. 
*  2.  Fig. :  Ornamented  as  with  crockets. 

crock'-et-ing.  s.  [Eng.  crocket,  s. ;  -ing.] 
Oriiameritation  with  crockets  ;  a  row  or  series 
of  crockets. 

"The  crnckftingt  of  the  upj>er  arches.'— AiwMn / 
Btotivs  of  yenice.  vol.  1.,  pret  VllL 

crock-^,  a.  [Eng.  crock  (1),  8. ;  -y.]  Covered 
witli  soot  or  smut. 

crdc'-o-dile,  "cokedrill,  s.  &  a.  [Dan 
crocodil ;  tyvf.  &  Dut.  krokodil ;  Ger.  krokadiU 
Fr.  crocodile ;  Prov.  cocodrilh,  cocodriihe  ;  Sji.  it 
port,  cocodnio;  Ital.  coccodri/o;  Lat.  erocodi/us ; 
from  Gr.  «po<t65eiAo5  {krokodeilos),  properly  au 
Ionic  word,  =  (1)  a  kind  of  lizard,  (2)  the 
croci'dile  or  allitrator  of  the  Nile.] 

JL.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  S  Zool. : 

I.  Spec. :  A  huge  rejitile,  in  general  contour 
most  resembling  a  great  lizard,  found  in  or 
near  the  Nile  and  some  other  rivers.  It  is  the 
Lnrerta  crocodilus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Crocodilus 
vnl(iaris  of  Cuvier.  Its  jaws  project  moder- 
ately ;  there  are  six  cervical  plates ;  the  dorsal 
shields  or  scutcheons  are  quadrangular  and 
surrounded  by  six  rows  of  slishtly  elevated 
carinse.  The  hinder  feet  ere  pahnated,  their 
posterior  border  with  a  festooned  crest.  It 
is  about  twenty-five  feet  long.  At  least  four 
varieties  of  it  exist.  It  was  lieUi  sacred 
among  the  ancient  Egj-pti"":*'  The  Nile  was 
and  is  its  best  known  habitat.  It  darts  with 
rapidity  throu^'h  the  water  after  the  fish,  which 
is  its  ajipropriate  food,  but  is  dangerous  also 
to  dogs,  or  to  human  beings  entering  the 
water  or  lingering  incautiously  on  the  bank. 
A  species  of  Crocodile  ((.'.  acntits)  is  fuund  in 
tropical  America,  and  occurs  in  the  waters  of 
Florida,  in  company  with  the  much  more 
common  Alligator. 


boU,  b^;  poiit.  jtf^l;  cat.  5011,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this.  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  -  L 
HSian,  'tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhim.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sioos  ^  shus.   -Wc,  -die,  &c  -  b^l.  d^l. 
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crocodilean— croil 


The  Icviatliaii  of  Job  is  aluiofst  certainly  tln-- 
crocodile,  but  in  other  parts  of  ycnitturc 
ditfurerit  auiiiials  are  desiguated  by  tlie  same 
word. 


"  By  muddy  Bbore  of  brond  seven -moDthed  Nile, 
Uiiweetlii^  of  the  peilUoiu  wnndrlng  waves. 
Uutii  iiieuteacrucll  cruftle  criianliU-.' 


2.  I'alifont,  :  Tlie  genera  CrocodiliiH,  Alli- 
gator, atnl  Garialia  have  all  repreaeutatives  in 
the  Eocene  beda  of  England. 


a.      [Lat.   crocodilinusJ] 


.■ipf liter:  K  Q..  L  t.  16. 

2.  Cj€«.  :  Any  closely  allied  animal.    [Croco- 

DILUH,  CnOCODlLID-t.] 

II.  Logic:  A  fallacious  dilemma  mythically 
suppoeod.  to  have  been  first  propounded  by  a 
crorodile. 

B.  Asddjective: 

1.  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the  animal 
described  under  A.,  or  to  its  congeners. 

2.  IleseniMing  thn  crocodile. 

3.  Consisting  of  crocodiles  or  animals  akin 
to  them,  as  the  erocoilile  family  or  genus. 

crocodile  tears,  s.  pi.  fSo  named  from 
the  anr-ieiit  f;il)Ir  tli;it  the  frocodile  sht-d  tcsars 
over  its  jney  ]  Hypocritical  tears  shed  by  a 
man  of  pitilessly  cruel  disposition. 

t  cro-cd-dil'-e-aa,  a,  &  s.    ICrocodilian.] 

crd-co-dil'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Lat  crocodil(u3),  and, 
pi.  neut.  ailj.  sufl'.  •ia.} 

1,  Zool.  :  An  order  of  Reptiles,  one  of  four 
which  have  modern  representatives,  the  others 
being  Lacertilia  (Lizards),  Ojihidia  (Serpents), 
and  Chelonia  (Turtles  and  Tortoises).  They 
are  most  closely  akin  to  tlie  first,  but  differ  in 
having  a  bony  dennal  exoskeleton  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  epidennic  covering  of  scales, 
in  having  the  teeth  lodged  in  distinct  sockets, 
and  in  internal  anatomical  characters.  In  all 
living  crocodiles  the  centres  of  tlie  dorsal 
vertelirte  are  concave  in  front ;  in  the  fossil 
sjiecies  they  may  be  either  doubly  concave  or 
concave  behind.  The  heart  consists  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles  ;  the  fore  feet  have 
five  toes,  the  hind  ones  four.  All  the  species 
are  ovi|iarous.  The  order  contains  the  modern 
Crocodiles.  Alligators,  antl  Caimans,  with  the 
extinct  Teleosauria  and  Celodonts.  Prufess()r 
Owen  divides  the  Crocodilia  into  three  sub- 
orders ;  (1)  Proca»lia,  or  those  which  liave  the 
dorsal  vertebrjB  concave  in  front;  (2)  Ami>lii- 
ccfilia,  or  those  which  have  them  concave  at 
both  ends  ;  and  (3)  Opisthoecelia,  in  which 
they  are  concave  behind.  The  first  sub-order 
comprehends  all  the  li\ing  forms,  whether 
Crocodiles  proper.  Alligators,  or  Garials.  In 
1S75  Professor  Huxley  divided  the  Crocodilia 
into  three  suborders,  founded  on  characters 
derived  from  the  base  of  the  skull  and  from 
the  nostrils,  &c,  :  (1)  Parasnchia,  (2)  Mesosu- 
chia.  and  (3)  Eusuehia.  (See  these  words.) 
Undt  the  first  were  ranked  Stagonolepis  and 
Belodon,  under  the  second  Teleosaurus,  &c., 
and  under  the  third  Crocodilus  and  other 
modern  genera. 

2.  Fala^ont. :  Professor  Huxley  points  out 
that  the  Paras'iehia  came  first  in  time,  being 
specialised  from  the  Lacertilia  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Upper  Trias.  The  Mesosuchia 
began  not  later  than  the  Upper  Trias,  from 
which  they  go  on  to  tlie  Cretaceous  period. 
The  Eusuehia  begin  in  the  Greensand  and 
continue  till  now.  He  is  of  opinion  that  all 
this  is  exar;tly  accordant  with  what  is  required 
by  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  case  of 
the  crocodiles  is  as  cogent  evidence  of  the 
actual  occurrence  of  evolution  as  that  of  tl'e 
horses.  (Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxi.  <1876), 
pt.  i.,  pp.  423-43S.) 

croc-o-dil'-i-an,  t  croc-o-dil'-e-an,  a.  k 

«.   [Eng.  crocodile),  i  or  e  connective,  and  sutt. 
'an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit  (of  a  reptile) :  Akin  to  the  crocodile. 
"I  think  it  is  clear  tbat  Stegonolepis  is,  in  tJie  main, 

a  crooHlitutn  reptile."— Pro/.   Huxley,  in   Q.   J.  Ocol. 
Soc,  voL  XV.  (1659),  pt  i.,  p.  US. 

2.  Fig.  :  Crocodile-like  in  character ;  trea- 
cherous and  cruel. 

"  O  wliat  ft  crocodilian  world  Is  this, 
Compos'd  of  treaoh'ries  and  tnsnaring  wiles  I  * 
Quarlet:  Em/jlenu. 

B.  As  svhst.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Croco- 
dilia (q.v.). 

"...  the  dorsal  acales  of  the  Sfune  Crocodilian^  .  . ." 
Prof.  Uvuley.  in  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  voL  xv.  (Ig6»).  pt.  1.. 

p.  ih<K 

cr6c-o-dil'-i-dae>  s.  pL  (Lat.  crocodil(7is),  and 
fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -jV/(e.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Reptiles,  the  tj'pical 
one  of  the  order  Crocodilia.  It  contains  the 
Crocodiles,  Alligators,  and  Garials  (q.v,). 


ct6'-  oo  -  di-line, 

Like  a  crocodile. 

f  croc-o-dil'-i-t^,  «.  [Lat.  crocodil(ns),  and 
Kufi'.  -ity.] 

Logic:  A  captious  or  sophistical  method  of 
argumentation.    [Cbocodile,  A.  II.] 

cr6c-6-di -luB,  s,  [Lat.  =  the  crocodile 
(q.v.).  J 

Zoot. :  A  genus  of  Reptih-s,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Croeodilida;  anil  the  order  Cro- 
codilia. They  have  an  oblung,  blunt,  and 
flattened  snout,  with  two  long  cjinine  teeth, 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  received  Into  a  notch 
in  the  npjier  one.  The  Nilotic,  or  Common 
Crocodile,  Croc'itiihis  tmlgtiris,  belongs  to  tlie 
genus.  The  Alligators  of  the  West  Indies  a^^'l 
belong  to  the  genus,  but  those  of  the  contment 
of  America  are  ninked  under  the  genuine 
genus  Alligator  (q.v.). 

crd'-c6  ite,  *  cro'-coif-ite,  s.  [Ger.  cro- 
coisit.  crocoise,  krokoit,  from  Or.  Kpoitos  (krokos) 
=  saffron.] 

Jl/in.  :  A  hyacinth-red  translucent  mineral, 
adamautina  to  vitreous  In  lustre;  liardnc^s 
2*6—3,  sp.  gr.  (J.  Com])OS.  :  Oxide  of  lead, 
68'9 ;  chromic  acid,  811  =  100.  Found  in 
Siberia,  Brazil,  Hungary,  and  the  Philippinn 
Islands.  (Dana.)  Dana  prefers  the  form 
Crocoite,  and  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Crocoisite. 

cro-con-ate,  s.  fEng.  croc(m({c),  and  sutT. 
■ate.]    A  salt  of  crocouic  acid  (q.v.). 

or6-COn'-ic»  a.  [Gr.  KpoKo^  (krokos)  —  saffron.] 
Sattron-colom^d. 

croeonic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  CgHoOfl.  Obtained  l»y  dissolving  in 
water  the  conipound  formed  by  the  union  of 
carbon  monoxide  with  potassium,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  weeks  or 
else  it  explodes.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid,  and  is 
obtained  from  the  water  solution  in  long 
yellow  needles  of  croconate  of  potassium  ; 
oxalate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  The 
free  acid  is  obtained  in  orange-yellow  crystal.^, 
by  decomposing  the  potajisiuju  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water.  The 
croconates  are  yellow,  hence  the  name  of  the 
acid. 

cro-co-xan'-thin,  s.  [Lat.  crocks,  and  Gr. 
^aiflos  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

Chem. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  occurring 
in  the  flowers  of  Crocus  ^-uteus.  It  is  not  acted 
on  by  acids  or  base«.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcuhol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 

cro'-C&S,  s.  [Lat  crocus;  Gr.  KpoKoi  Qcrokos) 
=  the  crocus.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Iridacese. 
The  perianth,  wliich  is  single,  is  coloured  ; 
The  tube  is  long  and  the  limb  cut  into  six 
equal  segments.  Stamens  three,  distinct ; 
stigma  three-parted  or  three-cleft,  segments 
widening  upwards,  plaited;  ovary  three-celled, 
many-seeded.  The  root  a  corm,  the  leaves 
grassy.  The  appropriate  habitat  of  the  cro- 
cuses is  in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe 
and  iu  Asia  Minor.  They  are  cultivated  in 
the  United  States  and  Britain  in  gjtrdeus 
and  pots  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but 
none  of  them  are  indigenous  to  America  atid 
probably  none  to  Britaiu.  Some  are  vernal, 
others  flower  in  autumn.  Crocjis  luteus  is  the 
Common  or  Large  Yellow  Crocus.  It  was 
brought  from  Turkey  in  a.d.  1629.  C.  mcEsia- 
cus,  imported  from  Greece  in  the  same  year, 
may  not  be  distinct ;  nor  may  C.  aureus,  the 
Small  Yellow  Crocus,  also  from  Greece.  C. 
lagencEjlorus,  another  Greek  species,  has  red- 
yellow,  pale-yellow,  and  more  typical  yellow 
varieties.  C.  vcrnus  is  the  Common  Purjjle 
or  White  Spring  Crocus.  C.  sativvs  is  an 
autumnal  plant,  brought  from  the  East.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  lor  its  long  reddisli- 
orange  drooping  stigmas,  which  when  dried 
become  the  saffron  of  the  shojis.  According 
to  Gussone  C.  odonis  furnishes  Sicilian  saffron. 

*' A  certaine  young  gentleman,  called  Crocus,  went 
to  plale  at  cuits  in  the  field  with  Mercurie.  and  being 
heedlesse  of  hiuiRelfe,  Mercurie's  coit  liappened  liy 
mishap  to  hit  him  on  the  head,  wherehy  be  leceiiied 
h  wound  that  yer  long  killed  him  altogither,  to  tlie 
preat  discomfort  of  his  friends.  Finallie,  in  the  place 
where  he  bled,  salfton  was  after  found  to  grow,  wnere- 
vpon  the  people  seeing  the  colour  of  the  chiue  as  it 
stood  (lilthuugb  1  doubt  not  but  it  grew  there  before). 


adiudecd  It  to  come  of  the  bl(»od  of  frorm.  and  ttiere- 
ioTv  liiey  KKue  It  bie  u^mt.'—UvlhuJi€<t:  Htutland, 
ch.  vili. 

2.  Hortle. :  A  dry  sandy  soil  Is  the  i«st  for 
the  several  crocuses.  Their  chief  foes  are 
slugs,  which  may  be  driven  away  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lime-water. 

3.  J'har.  :  Saffron.  Tlie  dried  stigma  and 
part  of  the  style  of  Crocus  mtiva.  It  has  a 
powerful  aromatic  odour,  and  stains  the  wet 
skin  an  intense  orange-^'ellow.  Saffron  has  a 
slight  stimulating  action.  It  fs  used  an  a 
colouring  agent,  as  Tinclura  Croci,  and  is  an 
ingredient  of  tlie  decoction  of  aloes,  piU  of 
a^nes  and  myrrh,  compound  tincture  of 
cinchona,  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb. 

•  4.  Cliem. :  A  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  omnge  or  red-coloured  metallic  oxides  and 
oxysulphides.  Crocm  a  ntiTJwnii  or  meU'Ilorum. 
was  oxysuljiliide  of  antimony  ;  C.  Martis  ses- 
qnioxide  of  iron,  and  C.  VenerU  cuprous 
oxide. 

5.  Metal. :  A  polishing  jiowder  composed  of 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  prepared  from  crystals 
of  snli)liate  of  iron,  calcined  iu  crucibles.  The 
portion  at  the  bottom,  which  ha.s  been  exposed 
w)  the  greatest  heat,  is  the  hardest,  is  purjillsh 
in  colour,  an<l  is  called  crocus.  It  is  used  for 
polishing  brass  or  steel.  The  upper  portion 
is  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  is  called  rouge.  It  is 
used  for  I'olishing  gold,  silver,  and  speculum 
metal.  Rouge,  the  cosmetic,  is  made  from 
safllower,  or  from  carmine,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration of  cochiue^    (KniglU.) 

*croe,  8.    [Cbew.]    A  crew  or  company. 

croft  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  carafe  (q.v.).] 
A  glass  water-bottle. 

"The  bishop  .  .  .  piiBhed  the  cro/l  to  the  vicar.'— 
Savage  :  R.  MetHicUt,  blc  ill.,  cb.  xiiL 

croft  (2),  craft,  •  crofte.  «.  tA.S.  Cogn. 
with  Dut.  krojt  =  &  hillock. J 

1.  A  close  or  piece  of  enclosed  ground  ad- 
joining a  house. 

■•  I  knew  s  Scottish  peasant  who  ponsesBed 
A  few  amall  critfct  ol  fitone-eD<niiii bered  ifround.' 
Wordnoorth  :  £jccurtion,  bk.  T. 

2.  A  small  farm. 

"  This  have  I  leam'd, 
TenJtng  my  flocks  hard  l^y.  i'  th'  billy  crofU 
That  brow  this  bottum  glade," 

MUton :  Camus,  &30-32. 

croft-land,  s.  The  land  of  superior 
quality,  which,  according  to  the  old  mode  of 
farming,  was  still  cropped, 

"  Lime  aod  rnannre  were  onknown,  except  on  a  few 
acres  of  what  is  called  crqft-land,  .  .  ."—P.  Tinwald: 
Durnfr.  SUUiM.  Ace,  i.  laL 

croft'-er,  craft-er,  *  croitelr,  «.  lEng. 
croft ;  -er.]  One  who  cultivates  a  croft;  csp. 
in  Scotland,  one  of  the  joint  tenants  of  a 
holding.  These  often  combine  fishing  with 
the  tillage  of  their  ground. 

"There  cannot  be  too  many  day-labonrers,  nor  too 
few  large  cro/leri,  who  bold  their  grounds  of  tbe 
farmere?' — Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  (PreLObs,),  p.  14. 

crofb'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  croft;  -ing.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  successively  cropped. 

"  By  turning  this  croft-laud  into  grass,  the  laboui 
and  manure  that  has  yearly  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
may  be  employed  in  iunruviug  and  ennchiug  the 
other  third  i>art,  and  bringing  it  iulo  crofting."— 
MaxtoeU  :  Set.  Tram.,  p.  12. 

2.  Transferred  to  the  land  itself  which  is 
cropped  in  this  way. 

'•  The  lands  are  generally  divided  Into  crttfting  and 
oatfield-land.— The  croftiny  cousisteth  of  fonr  breaks. 
—They  shall  dung  no  pajt  of  their  former  croflmg, 
till  these  four  new  breaks  are  brought  m."—ilaXKeU : 
Set.  Trans.,  p  316.     (Jamteson.) 

3.  Exposing  linen  on  the  grass  to  the  in- 
fluence of  air  and  sunshine,  after  being  bucked 
or  soaked  iu  au  alkaline  lye. 

"  cr6g'-an,  s.  [Gael,  crog  =  a  crock.]  A  term 
used  in'theWest  Highlands,  to  denote  a  bowl, 
or  vessel  of  a  similar  shape,  for  holding  milk. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  now.  Hugh,  bow  I  guve  yoa 
a  kaper.  and  a  crogan  of  milk  ?  "—CUtn-A  Itnn,  i.  211. 

*  croich-lies,  s.  pi  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
disease  affecting  the  cattle  on  the  coast  of 
Moray,  and  described  as  peculiar  to  that 
district. 

"  The  only  name  by  which  it  is  any  where  known 
is  the  croichlys.— At  first  one  apprehends  a  disloca- 
tion, or  other  cAoae  of  lameness,  in  the  hip-jomt. 
While  attenduig  to  that,  the  other  leg  is  diBCorered  to 
be  in  the  sauje  state,  and  in  a  sliurt  time  the  lameness 
appears  in  aU  the  legs."— ^yr.  Hurt/.  Saim  and  .Voray, 
p.  316. 

•  croil,  8.  [Dut.  kriel]  A  dwarf,  a  crooked 
person.     {Pohcart  in  Watson's  CoU.j  IU.  13.) 


ate.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  taXU  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian-    so.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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•erSln,  *  croon,  •  croyne,  v.i.    [Ckoon,  v.] 

1.  To  make  a  continued  cry  or  noise,  as  a 
bull. 

"  He  e&id  he  w&a  ft  lichelus  bul, 
That  oroyiui  even  dny  nud  iiyeht," 

AfaUland:  l'aem$,^f^(\. 

2.  To  whine,  to  persist  in  moaning;  oflf^n 
used  concerning  peevish  children,  or  adults 
Y'ho  habitually  utter  heavy  complaints  under 
sliglit  indisposition. 

3.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Whiles  holding  fast  hia  gude  lilne  bonnet; : 
Whilea  croiining  o'er  Huaie  auld  Scuts  Bumiet." 
Burm:  Tatn  o  A'hiine«r. 

•cr8in,  *  orone,  *  croyne,  *  crune,  s. 

(Croon,  s.] 

1.  A  hollow  continued  moan. 

"  Like  as  twa  bustuous  buUis  by  and  by,— 
With  front  to  front  and  home  for  horn  attanla 
Ruachand  togiddir  with  cro7ies  and  ferefull  granla." 
Doug.  :  Virja.  *37,  49. 

2.  A  simple  piece  of  music  ;  a  chant 

3.  An  incantation,  as  being  uttered  with  a 
hollow  murmuring  sound. 

"  She  can  o'ercast  the  nigbt.  and  cloud  the  moon. 
And  mak  the  deila  obedient  to  her  crnnf." 

Ramsay  :  Poema,  W,  05. 

croin'-ter*  s.  [Prob.  a  cnixuption  of  crooner 
(•l-v.).]  One  of  the  names  given,  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  to  the  Grey  Gurnard. 

"Trlgla  Qumardus,  Orey  Oumard;  Crooner,  or 
Crointer.''—yeill :  Lut  <if  Fithes,  p.  14. 

•orol8.3.    [Cross.] 

•  orois-ade%  *  crois-a'-do,  e.  IFr.  croisade, 
from  croix  =  a  cross.] 

1.  A  crusade,  a  holy  war. 

"■  See  that  betake  the  name  of  Urban,  because  a  pope 
of  that  name  did  first  institute  the  cnriaado .  .  .  — 
Bacon. 

2.  A  crusader. 

"  If  envy  make  thy  labours  prove  thy  loss. 
No  marvel  If  a  croisade  wear  the  cross." 

Verses  prejlxed  to  FiUier'g  Holy  War* 

3.  A  cross. 

"  Like  the  rich  croisndo  on  th"  Imperiall  balL** 

Zouch:  Dove.  1.613. 

•croi^e  (1),  *  crolsee,  s.  [Fr.  croisi=.a, 
crusader,  from  croix  =  a  cross.] 

1.  A  pilgrim  who  carried  a  cross, 

2.  A  crusader ;  a  soldier  fighting  against 
Infidels  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

"Tlie  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  policy  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  necessity  and  weakuese  of  the 
croiscs.  were  generaUy  the  purchaaera  of  both."— 
Burk^ :  Abridgement  of  Eiiglidh  ffiatory. 

•  crolse  (2),  3.    [CR0ISE  (2),  s.] 

•cr<«;5e,  v.t.  [Ft.  croUer.]  To  brand  with 
the  mark  of  the  cross ;  to  mark  in  any  way 
with  a  cross.    [Cross.] 

"  Himself  the  first  was  croUed  on  his  fiesch." 
^^  Langto/t,  p.  226. 

or6is-ant,  *  crois'-sant,  a.  &  s.  [Cres- 
cent, n.J 

*A«  Aaadj.:  Increasing. 

"So  often  aa  she  [the  Moone]  is  seene  westward  after 
the  Bunne  is  gone  downe.  and  shlueth  the  forepart  of 
the  night  onely,  she  is  croisaTU.  and  in  her  first  oiijtr- 
ta."-~SoUand  :  Ptinie,  bk.  xvliL,  c.  33. 
B*  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  crescent 

".  .  .  seates  a  little  imbowed  neere  the  forme  of  a 
Croisnnt"~T}ie  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Grayes  Jnne  (1C12). 

2.  Her. :  A  cross,  the  ends  of  which  termi- 
nated in  crescents. 

•croi^'-er-ie,  *croys-er-ie,  *croy8-er- 

ye,  s.     \0.  Fr.  croiscrii-.}     A  crusade. 
"The  prechede  of  the  croiiseryo  wide." 

Rob.  of  Gloiic,  p.  48«. 

•  croigt'-ey,  *  croysey,  s,  [Fr.  croUi  =  a  cru- 
sader.]   A  crusade. 

".  .  .  they  were  greatly  abashed,  and  then  ordeyned 
B  croysey.  against  these  yuell  Christen  people.  .  .  .'"— 
Beriters :  Frois.  Croru.  c.  216, 

•  crois'-i-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  croiskr,  from  crois  = 
a  cross.  ] 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  religious  order,  founded  in 
honour  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  by 
the  Empress  Helena.  They  followed  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  England  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Crouched  Friars  or  Crutched  Friars 
<q.v.).    (StamUon.) 

•  croiteir,  a.  [Crofter.]  A  crofter.  (TTftar- 
ton.) 

•  crok  (1),  s.    [Crock  (1),  a.) 

•  crok  (2),  s.    [Crock  (2),  &] 


*  crok  (3),  s.    [Crook,  5.] 

*  orok'-ard, 9.  (Etym.  doubtful.  ]  A  counter- 
I'rit  cuin,  value  about  one  halfljenny,  intro- 
duced from  abroad  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

*  crok-ed,  a,    [CbooK^d.] 

"  cro'-ker,  s.  [Eng.  croc(us):  -er.J  A  culti- 
vator of  or  dealer  in  safiiun, 

-Holimhed:  Eng- 

*  crom,  s.    [Crumb.J 

cr6'-ma,s.    [itaL] 

Music:  A  quaver  (q. v.). 

*  crombe,  *  crowmbe,  s.  [Cf.  Gael,  crom 
-  (s. )  a  lieudiug,  (a.)  bent. j  A  statf  with  a 
hooked  end. 

"Cromhe  or  cronio  {crowmbe.   P.).     Bucm,  tcnccux, 
arpax."— Prompt.  Parv. 

crom-bolle,  s.  (Mid.  Eng.  crom  =  crtirab, 
and  bolle  —  bowl.]    A  bread  dish  (?). 

"  At  the  londes  ende  laye  a  lit<:Il  cromboUe." 

P.  Pluunruin:  Crede,  4fl7. 

crom-cruach,  s.  [Gael,  cromckruack.]  The 
name  of  the  chief  idol  of  the  Irish  before  their 
conversion  by  St.  Patrick. 

*  crome  (1),  s.    [Cromb.] 

*  crome  (2),  s,  [Gael  crom  =  bent.]  A  hook, 
a  pincer. 

"Rent  apieces  with  hot  burning  cromes.''—B(icon : 
Works,  iL  la). 

crom'-fdrd-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Cromford, 
in  Derbyshire,  near  to  which  it  was  fiist 
found,  about  the  year  ISOO.] 

Min.  :  A  chloro- carbon  ate  of  lead,  its  com- 
position being  represented  by  the  formula 
PbOCO.j+PbCI.  It  crystallises  in  the  Pyra- 
midal {Miller)  or  Tetragonal  system  (Daiia), 
and  mostly  in  simple  forms  of'great  beauty, 
in  which  the  square  prism  predominates. 
Cleavages  parallel  to  two  prisms,  and  basal. 
Has  occurred  in  late  years  in  raaguificent 
crystals  in  lead  mines  near  Monte  Poni, 
Sardinia,  but  is  still  scarce.  The  same  as 
Phosgenite  (<i.v.).     (Thos.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

crom'-lech  (ch  guttural),   t  crom-leh,  s. 

[Wel.  =  au  incumbent  ting,  a  stone  of  cove- 
nant (Spurrell) ;  from  crom  =  bending,  bowed, 
and  llech  =  a  flat  stone,  a  flag.] 

A  rcfueology : 

1.  British:  An  erection  consisting  of  two 
or  more  stones  standing  like  pillars,  with  a 
large  flat  or  rather  a  slightly  inclined  one 
placed  upon  the  top,  so  as  to  make  the  wliole 
present  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  table.    Two 


CROMLECH 

fine  cromlechs  exist  at  Plas  Newydd  in  Angle- 
sea  ;  others,  less  notable,  are  scattered  through 
Walts  ;  they  exist  also  in  Scotland,  Jersey, 
Brittany,  and  throughout  the  Celtic  area. 
Formerly  they  were  generally  held  to  be 
old  altars  for  sacrifices,  Borlase  long  ago 
suggested  that  they  were  sepulchres,  au 
opinion  which,  meeting  witli  but  little  credit 
at  tirst,  is  now  the  one  generally  held.  A 
cromlech  is  billed  also  a  Dolmen  (q.v.). 

2,  Foreign:  Somewhat  similar  erections  are 
seen  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  Arabia,  in 
India,  and  North  and  South  America,  other 
races  than  the  Celtic  one  having  adopted  the 
same  idea. 

^  Nature  can  ape  the  formation  of  at  least 
the  top  of  a  rude  cromlech.  If  amid  the 
subsidence  which  took  place  during  the  gla- 
cial period,  an  icelierg  grounded  on  the  top  of 
a  submarine  shoal  and  melted,  a  flat  tabular 
stone  may  have  been  deposited  horizontally 
upon  the  summit.    On  the  re-elevation  of  the 


land  itmay  have  remained  in  position.  Pseudo- 
cromlechs  of  this  kind  are  seen  on  varioua 
mountain- tops. 

"...  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  cromlech  I " 

Wordtworlh  :  Exeureton,  bk.  UL 

"  cronuue,  s.    [Crumb.) 

*  crom-mell,  s.    [Cromlecu.J 

crd-nior'-na,5.  [Ger,  krvmmhom=!i  crooked 
liorn  ;  Fr.  cfomome.]    [Cremona.] 

Music:  The  cromorna  or  krummhorn  is  a 
reed-pipe  stop  of  au  organ,  timed  in  unisou 
with  open-diapason,  and  depending  for  the 
peculiar  timbre  or  quahty  of  its  tone  upon 
the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  tube  thrnugli 
which  the  sound  of  the  tongue  is  emitted. 
{Knight.)    [Stoi'.] 

■*  crdm'-plen,  v.t.    [Crumple.] 

*  Crdm'~pid,  a.  [Cf.  Scotch  crump,  v.]  Crisp, 
sliort, 

"A  cromptd  cake  fwafer,   in  A.  V,  1  of  the  leep«  of 
therf  loouea."— IfVc?<^e.-  £zod.  xxix.  28. 

Crdm-wel'-li-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  was  born  at  Huntingdon  25t,'i 
April,  1599  ;  made  Lord  Protector  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
lOth  December,  1653  ;  and  died  3rd  September, 
1668.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Oliver 
Cromwell. 

B.  As  substaiitive : 

1.  A  follower  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  In  Ireland  (PL):  The  descendants  of 
English  settlers  first  sent  to  the  sister  isle  by 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

"...  whose  descendants  are  still  called  Cromieel- 
lians,  .  .  ."~ilacaulay :  HUt.  Bug.,  ch.  IL 

*  cron-ach,  s.    [Coronach.] 

crone  (I),  •  croan.  *  crony,  s.    [In  sense  l 
from  kronje:  in  sense  2,  froiu  O.  Fr.  carogru 
=  a  cantankerous  old  woiuan.    (N.E.D.)'} 
*  1.  An  old  ewe. 

"  Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michel  brings. 

With  fatted  cmnes.  and  ancli  old  thin^-'a  ■ 
T'Mser:  Busbandrie  ;  The  Farmer's  Dnilie  Diet. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

"  Wild  Parrell  is  an  altered  man, 
The  viUage  crones  can  tell." 

Hcott :  Rokeby,  V.  87. 

f  3.  A  man  who  talkti  and  acts  like  an  old 
woman. 

"  A  few  old  batter'd  cronet  of  office."— i>i#ra«?i. 

*orone(2),  '^croan.s.  [A  corruption  of  cran* 
(i)  (q.v.).]  A  crane.  Used  chiefly  in  the  fol- 
lowing compounds. 

crone-berry,  croan-berry,  s.  (1)  Toc- 

cinium  Orycoccos,  (2)  V  MyrtiUus. 

*  cron-el,  s.    [Coronel  (i).] 

*  crone'-sanke*  s.  [A  corruption  of  cran&'i 
shank.]    A  plant.  Polygonum  Persicaria. 

"  cron-et  (1),  s.    [Coronet.] 

*  cron'-et  (2),  s.  [A  contr.  of  coronet  (2),  s. 
(q.v.).]  The  hairwhich  grows  on  the  top  of  a 
horse's  hoof. 

*  cron'-ic-al,  *  cron'-yc-al,  a.  [Acronical.] 

*  cron-i-cle,  s.  &  v.    [Chronicle.] 

*  cron-i-cler,  s.     [Chronicler.] 
oron-ique,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  chronicle. 

"  Aa  the  croniyue  t«lleth,  .  .  ." — Gower,  L  8L 

cron'-sted-tite,  5.  [Sw.  &  Ger.  cronstedtU. 
Named  after  A.  Fr.  Cronstedt,  a  Swedish 
mineralogist  and  chemist.] 

Min.  :  A  brilliantly  vitreous  mineral,  ciys- 
tallising  in  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  diverging 
sub-cylindrical  or  reniform  groups,  or  amor- 
phous. The  hardness  is  3'6,  the  sp.  gr.  3'3; 
the  colour  black,  but  with  a  dark  olive-green 
streak.  Compos.  :  Silica,  21 — 23  :  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  29 — 35  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  27 — 58 ;  oxide 
of  manganese,  1 — 5  ;  magnesia,  3—4  ;  water, 
10—11.  Found  at  Wheal  Maudlin,  in  Corn- 
wall, also  in  Bohemia.    (Dana.) 

cr6'-n;y",  oro'-me,  s.    [Crony  and  crone  were 
originally  only  ditlerent  ways  of  writing  the 
same  word.]    [Crone.) 
1.  A  crone. 

"Marry  not  an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money"— 
Burton.   {Trench:  Enijlish  Past  and  PreieiU.  ppiM,«S.| 


*Ql,  b^;  p6iit,  jtf^lj  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  [expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-«laa,  -tlan  =  shQu.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -f ion.  -^lon  =  zhun.    -tions,  -siovs.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -mo,  &c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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opoo— croop 


2.  An  intimate  friend,  an  associate. 

"  My  oMmt  U  fun— your  cronU  dear, 
Ttie  ne&ieat  frleDd  ye  ha'e." 

Bunu :  The  noljf  Mr. 

*  ordOp  v.i.     [An  imitative  word.]    To  coo  aa  a 
dove.    (Ash.) 

•croo,  3.     [Arm.  crou  =  a  stye.]     A  hovel,  a 
stye, 

**  I  nuky  Bit  Id  my  we«  croo  houM, 
At  tlia  rock  &ud  the  reel  to  toil  fu'  dreary." 

Jacobite  Relict,  1.  «fi. 

Crdod,  oroad,  v.i.    [An  imitative  word.]    To 
coo  as  a  dove. 

"  While  thri>'  the  brae  thf  eualiftt  eroodi 
With  wailfu"  cry  I' 

Aurju:  To  William  Simptot^ 

Sroo'-dle*  v.i.     [A  dimin.  of  crood  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

"  Far  beo  tby  dark  gn>en  plantLn'a  obade. 
The  cuBhat  crootUet  ajn'rously." 

Tannahill:  Poemt,  p.  165, 

2.  To  hum  a  song, 

5.  To  cower,  to  coach,  to  cuddle. 

"  'There,'  said  Lucia,  aa  she  clung  croodttnff  to  him." 
— C  Kingiley :  Tvio  Veart  Ago.  ch,  x.    (Zfaoiei.) 

crook,  *  croc,  *  crok,  *  croke,  *  crooke, 

*cruke,  s,  [O.  Dut,  croke;  Dut.  fcreufc  =  a 
fold,  a  bend  ;  Icel.  krdkr  =■  a  hook  ;  Sw.  krok  ; 
Dan.  kTog  =  a.  crook,  fcro£/e=to  crook,  to  iaend, 
Cf.  also  Gael.  erocan:=&  hook,  a  crook;  Wei. 
crwca  =  crooked ;  crwg  =  a  crook ;  Fr.  croc.  ] 

A.  Ordinary  Ixtngitage : 
!•  Literally  : 

1.  A  orool*ed,  bent,  or  curved  instrument. 

(1)  Of  a  hook. 

"  In  fioith  the  grapeuel  so  ful  of  crokeM." 

C/utucer :  Leg.  Qood  Women  ;  Cleop^,  SI. 

(2)  Of  a  sickle  or  reaping-hook. 

"Qoen  eome  Is  coruen  with  croket  kena" 

£.  Eng.  Allit.  Poenu  ;  Pearl.  40. 

(3)  Of  a  shepherd's  staff,  a  staff  with  a 
t)ent  or  curved  piece  of  iron  at  the  end,  by 
means  of  which  the  shepherd  is  enabled  to 
catch  his  sheep. 

"  He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocka."        Prior, 

*  2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

"  Thogh  yur  crune  be  iachape.  fair  beth  yur  ercke*." 
^Reliq.  Antiq.,  ii.  ITS. 

'  H.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  meander,  a  turning. 

*  My  wife  ensued,  through  lanes  and  crokej  and  darknee 
moBt  we  paat."    Ptmer.  :  VirffiH.  ^neidot.  bk.  ii 

2.  A  bow,  a  kneeling  before  any  one. 

•'  Hee  is  the  nnw  court-god,  and  well  applved 
With  eacrifice  of  knees,  of  crook*,  and  crioge" 
Ben  Jonson :  Seianui,  act  L 

3.  A  halt. 

"  If  ye  mind  to  walk  to  hea'ven.  without  a  cramp  or 
■  croofc.  I  fear  ye  muflt  go  your  alone."— ^(A«/orti  .■ 
.Z«*r..  P.  IL.  ep.  Il  •' 

4.  A  trick,  deceit,  a  trap. 

"  Hy  were  asshreynt  in  her  crook." 

AlUaunder,  i.Sl», 

0.  A  gibbet. 

6.  A  dishonest  person;  a  thief,  forger  or 
ff«indler. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Domestic :  The  iron  chain  with  its  hooks 
on  which  vessels  for  cooking  are  hung  over 
the  fire. 

"They're  now  as  black  aa  the  croof—Sfcott :  Bride 
Hf  Lammermoor,  ch.  xuv. 

2.  Music :  A  short  tube,  either  straight  or 
curved,  adopted  for  insertion  between  the 
mouthpiece  and  the  body  of  the  horn,  trumpet, 
or  eornet-a-piston,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  key.    {Stainer  d:  Barrett.) 

3.  Eccles. :  The  pastoral  staff  of  a  bishop  or 
abbot,  fashioned  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  and 
ornamented  with  jewels,  carvings,  &c. 

"  For  er  the  bbhop  hent  hem  with  his  croot 
They  weren  in  the  archedekens  book." 

Chaucer  :  The  Frcres  Tale,  V.  6,900. 

if  A  bishop's  crook  is  exactly  of  the  same 
form  as  the  lituus,  or  crooked  wand  of  the  old 
Roman  augurs.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a  Crozier 
(q-v.). 

^  (1)  By  hook  or  hy  crook :  By  some  means 
cr  other ;  by  fair  means  or  foul. 

"  Nor  wyll  svffer  this  boke 
£;/  tiooke  ne  b}/  crooke 
Pryntcd  for  to  be." 

Skelton  :  The  Boke  Qf  Clout, 

(•2)  Crooks  and  hands  :  The  hooks  and  staples 
iL<*ed  for  hinges.  The  crook  is  the  iron  hook 
fixed  in  stone  or  in  a  wooden  door-post  on 
which  the  band  tui-ns. 

crook-back*  s.  A  crook-backed  person  ; 
one  who  has  a  crooked  or  deformed  back. 


"  Nay,  tAke  away  this  scolding  erook-back  rather." 
Shukftp.  :  S  Henry  VI.,  f.  6, 

crook-backed,  crook-backt,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  crooked  or  il(;f(irint;d  back. 

"Or  crook-backl,  or  a  dwarf,  .  .  .'—Len.  xxL  tOi 

*  crook-beaded,  a.  With  a  curved  or 
bent  face.  ( ViLrviJrons :  Witfial,  ed.  1 668, 
p.  92.) 

crook-kneed,  a.  With  crooked  or  bent 
knees,  bandy. 

"  Crook-kneed  and  dew-lapp'd  like  TTieaaallan  bulls." 
tihtikeip. :  Mid.  Night  $  I^earn,  Iv.  1. 

crook-saddle,  s.  A  saddle  for  support- 
ing i>anniers. 

"Crri'Is  and  crook-taddte4  are  entirely  In  disuse."— 
P.  Alf-jTd:  Aberd.  HtntUL  Acc.,  XV.  «1 

crook-Shouldered,  a.  With  crooked 
or  deturmed  shoulders. 

"  It  is  reported  of  Plato,  that  being  eroo*-«ftouM«-e(i, 
his  scholars  who  so  much  admired  Elm,  would  eudea- 
Tour  to  be  like  him,  by  bolstering  out  thflr  garments 
oil  tliat  side,  that  they  might  appear  crooked  too,"— 
tiouth-  Serm.,  rii  190. 

crook-studie,  a.  A  crois-beam  in  a 
chimney  from  which  the  crook  is  suspended  ; 
that  which  keeps  the  crook  steady. 

crook-tree^ 5.  The8araeasCEOOK-eTUi>iE. 

crook,  *  croken,  *  crooken,  *  orokyn, 

*  crokl,  t.t.  &  i.    ICaooK,  s.] 

Am  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Langvagt : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  make  crooked  or 
curved- 

"...  bowing  or  crooking  the  talL"^/>crAam : 
Phytioo-Theology.  bk.  T„  ch.  iL  (Note). 

*  (2)  To  curl. 

"  The  hare  here  wel  to  croki.' — Ayenbite,  p.  1J7. 

*2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  turn  from  the  right  path,  to  pervert. 

".  ,  .  I  thincke  there  Is  no  one  thing  that  crokea 
yonthe  more  than  such  unlawful  s&iat».''^Aichafn: 
ToxophOtu. 

(2)  To  turn  tr  pervert  to  an  end ;  to  mis- 
apply. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  ha-Ma,  1^ 
crookttth  them  to  his  own  ends  .  .  ." — Bacon, 

IL   Music:   To  alter  the  crook  of  a  wind 
instrument,  so  as  to  put  it  into  another  key. 
*B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  be  bent,  curved,  or  crooked;  to  have  a 
curve  or  bend. 

"  The  port  lieth  in  from  esters  aess,  and  crokith  like  a 
bowe."  Phaer. :  Virgill.  .Snetdot,  bk.  Ul 

2,  To  bow,  to  crouch,  to  cringe. 


3.  To  halt  in  walking ;  to  go  lame. 

"We  halt,  and  crook  ever  since  we  fell"— £i*<A«r- 
ford:  Lett.,  P.  L,  ep.  61. 

n.  Fig. :  To  go  astray,  to  wander, 
"  Thea  new  ordres  that  croken  fro  ordenaunce  of 
Crist."—  WycZife  :  Set.  Worki,  2S9. 

^  (1)  To  cpook  a  fmger:  To  make  the 
slightest  exertion. 

(■2)  To  crook  a  hough :  To  sit  down  ;  to  be 
seated ;  to  bend  the  knee-joint  in  order  to 
motion. 

(3)  To  crook  tfie  elbow :  To  use  freedom  with 
the  bottle. 

(4)  To  crook  OTU's  mou' :  To  close  the  lips  in 
order  to  articulate  ;  to  disfigure  the  face,  as 
when  about  to  cry  ;  to  manifest  anger  or  scorn 
by  a  distortion  of  the  mouth. 

"  O  kend  my  minoy  I  were  wi*  you. 
Ilifardly  wad  she  crook  her  tnou,'. 

GaberluTiyie  Han.  ller(£t  Coll.,  il.  51. 

crook'-ed,  *croked,''crookede,  "crokid, 
•crokyd,  a.     [Eng.  crook;  -ed.} 
L  Litercdly : 

1.  Bent,  curved. 

"That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt. 
That  faulchion'B  cmoked  blade  and  bUt.* 

Scott  :  Lady  af  the  Lake.  L  28. 

2.  Turning  or  twisting ;  not  straight ; 
winding. 

"...  a  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy 
lanes,  .  .  ."—Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch-  rvL 

3.  Deformed. 

"  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere.* 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Erron.  iv.  S. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Of  persons :  Departing  from  the  right 
way  ;  perverse.  ■ 


t  2.  0/  things  ; 

(1)  Perverse,  untoward,  not  straightforward. 

**  But  whom.  I  sAk.  of  individual  souIb, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  i«asiou's  crooked  wavsT* 
Wordtworth :  Kxcurwion,  bk.  v. 

(2)  Deceitful,  untrustworthy,  malignant. 

"Calm,  thinking  vUIaIqb,  whom  no  faith  oouldftl. 
Of  crooked  counsels  aud  dark  politics.' 

Pope  :  TempU  of  Fame.  <10.  411, 

(3)  Made  or  aold  unlawfully;  ha,  croohtd 
whisky,  crooked  money. 

(4)  Diihonest,  knavish,  not  etraigbtforward ; 
as,  a  crooked  bu8iueu, 

crooked  month,  a.  The  name  given  to 
a  species  of  Flounder.     {Buchan.) 

"  Pleuronect«8  tulferctilatus.  Crooked  moutA,**— 
Arbuthnot  :  PetertieaU.  p.  IB. 

crook'- ed-ljr,    •  croke  dly.    adt>.     (Eng. 
crooked;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  crooked,  bent,  or  carved 
manner  or  fashion. 

"  She  craunapyssheth  her  Jymea  crokedly* 

Chaucer:  Queen  Anlyda,  llL 

•  2.  Fig. :  Perversely,  untowardly. 

"If  we  walk  perveiMly  with  God.  be  will  walk 
crookedly  towards  us."—Ta]/tor:  Rule  of  Living  B^, 

crook -ed-ness,    *  crok-ed-nesse,    a 

(Eug.  crooked ;  -ness.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  crooked,  bent,  or 
cnr^'ed  ;  curvature,  curWty,  inflection. 

2.  A  physical  deformity. 

3.  Dishonesty,  knaviaLneriB.     {OoUoq.) 
*II.  Fig. :  Perverseneas,  untowardneaa. 

"  But  the  wickednease  of  his  vU  and  crok^n«$$e  m 
forwardncsse  wherewith  bee  slbth  vnrl^htaou^."** 
TyndaU :   Wwrke*.  p.  Ml. 

•  crook'-el,  v.i.      [A  frequent,  from  croc,  T, 

(q.v.).]    To  coo  as  a  dove.    {Ash.) 

t  crook-en,  v.t.     [Eug.  croofc;  -en.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  crooked,  curved,  twisted, 
or  bent. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  perverse  or  untoward  ;  to 
pervert,  to  lead  astray. 

*'  Images  be  of  more  force  to  erookmi  an  unhappy 
soul,  than  to  teach  and  instruct  iV—Homiliet.  bk  U.  j 
Againit  Idolatry. 

crookef'-ite,  a.     [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.8.,  the  discoverer  of  tha 

metal  thallium.] 

Min.:  A  brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre 
and  lead -gray  color.  Hardness,  2'5— 3;  sp.  gr, 
6'9.  Compos.:  selenium,  33'28;  copper,  46.76; 
thallium,  17  25;  silver  3.71=100.  Occurs  in 
Norway, 

Crookes  tu'be,  $.    [After  its  inventor.]    A 

highly  exhausted  glass  vacuum  tube  provided 
with  two  electrodes.    [See  Hoentqen  bats.] 

crook'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Crook,  v.] 
A^  &  "R,  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making 

crooked  {lit.  £Jig.). 

*  crool,  v.i.    [An  Imitative  word.)    To  mutter. 
{Ash.) 

croom,  crome,  s.    [GseL  crom  ~  bent.]    A 
husbandman's  forks  with  long  tines.    {Frov.) 

croon,  *croin,  *croyne,  v.i.  &  t.     [An 
imitative  word.] 

1,  Intrant. :  To  sing  in  a  low  voice, 

2.  Trans.:  To  murmur  softly. 

"Hearing  such  stanzas  crooned  in  her  pr&lte."^ 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch-  ixiv. 

crdon,  s.  [Croon,  v.]  A  hollow  and  continned 

moan. 

«r6on'-er,  crown-er,  s.  [Eng.  croon ;  -er.) 
Ickthy. :  Accerding  to  some,  the  Grey 
Gurnard,  a  fish.  Trigla  gumardns  (Linn.). 
It  receives  this  name  from  the  cruning  or 
croyning  noise  it  makes  after  being  taken. 
It  is  also  vulgarly  called  the  Captain.  {Jamie- 
son,) 

croon'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Crown,  v.] 

A.  t^  B.  ^5  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C-  As  subst.  :  The  ar.t  of  singing  or  hum- 
ming in  a  low  tone ;  a  croon, 

ordop,  v.i.     [CROtiP,  v.] 


&to,  f&t,  f^ire,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t, 
or*  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mut«,  cab,  ciire,  i^te,  cor,  role.  Tail ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  00  =  e.    ey  e  a.     qn  =  kw. 
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•rdp(l),"oroppe,  *crope.s.  [A.S.cropp,crop 
—  (1)  a  top,  .  .  (^)  a  bird's  craw.  Cogn.  Willi 
Diit.  krop  —  a  craw  ;  Ger.  kropf;  Icel.  kroppr 
=  a  hunch  or  oump  ;  Sw.  krofip  ;  Dan.  krop  = 
the  trunk  of  the  body.  Also  in  Celtic  lan- 
guages :  Wol.  cropa=  the  craw  of  a  bird  ;  Gael, 
and  Ir.  sgroban.    {Skeut.y] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  The  first  stomach  or  craw  of  a  fowl. 

"  So,  stooping  down  from  liawthoni  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  liis  cro/i." 
Cowper:  The  Nightingale  and  Glowtoorm. 

8,  The  top  or  highest  part  of  anything. 

"  A  luan  ea  a  ire.  .  .  . 
Of  whilk  the  crop  es  turned  (Jonward." 

Hainpole  :  P.  of  Consc,  662. 

8.  The  act  of  cutting,  clipping,  or  cropping. 

4.  That  which  is  cut,  gathered,  or  cropped 
from  anything. 

"  Guiltless  of  steel,  and  b'oin  the  razor  free. 
It  folia  a  pIent«uU3  crop  reserv'd  for  thee. ' 

Dryden :  Fables. 

5.  Spec  :  The  harvest ;  the  com  gathered  of 
a  field. 

"  Lab'rln^  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop 
Com,  wine,  and  oil"  Afillon :  P.  L.,  xii.  18. 

6.  Corn  and  other  plants  cultivated,  while 
still  gi'owing. 

7.  The  yield  of  a  particular  plant. 

".  .  .  but  he  hoped  that  before  the  time  came  for 
ahipuiu^  the  uew  crop  [cotton)  matters  would  have 
greatly  improved."— fla '7;/  Telegraph,  Aug.  1,  1882. 

*  8.  Hair  worn  short,  and  without  powder. 

"  Wearing  the  Iiair  short,  and  without  nowder,  was, 
ftt  this  time  coueidered  a  mark  of  Frencn  priociples. 
Hair  so  worn  waa  called  a  crop." — tetters  of  Sir  O.  C. 
LewU,  p.  410.    (Daviei.) 

9.  A  riding  whip  having  a  Bhort,  stout 
stick,  with  a  crooked  handle,  and  a  leather 
loop  for  the  attachment  of  a  thong. 

IL  Fig. :  A  yield,  a  return,  a  harvest. 
B>  Technically : 

1.  Mining : 

0)  Tin  ore  of  the  first  quality,  after  it  Is 
dressed  or  cleaned  for  smelting. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  a  vein  or  seam,  or  of 
ore  or  coal,  at  the  surface  ;  the  strike. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  outcrop  of  a  bed,  layer,  or 
stratum. 

3.  Omitk. :  A  pouch  or  dilatation  in  the 
raptorial  and  grain-feeding  birds  at  the  lower 

fiart  of  the  neck,  just  in  front  of  the  merry- 
houglit.  Here  the  food  is  ke]>t  for  a  time 
before  being  transferred  to  the  proper  digestive 
Organs.     (Nicholson.)    [A.,  I.  1.] 

4.  Entom. :  A  membranous,  usually  folded 
stomach  in  the  masticating  insects.  It  con- 
stitutes a  first  stomach,  from  which  the  food 
passes  into  a  second  one  termed  the  gizzard, 

5.  Tanning:  An  untrimmed  hide. 

^  (1)  Crop  ofwliey :  The  thick  part  of  whey. 

".  .  .  that  delicious  beverage  called  crop  of  whey, 
•  .  ."—Blackwood's  Mag.,  Jan.,  1821.  p.  299. 

(2)  Crop  and  root  :  A  proverbial  phrase 
signifying  entirely,  completely.  (Comp.  Root 
and  branch.) 

"  Therefore  they  conclude  to  eo  od  upou  a  coarse, 
ftcd  sweep  off  the  bishops  uf  both  kingdoms  crop  and 
r*9t,  .  .  .'—Spalding,  i.  100. 

(S)  Rotation  of  crops :  [Rotation]. 

*  cropHloublet,  s.    A  short  doublet 

"Hospitality  weut  out  of  faahion  with  crop-dou^ 
tett."~Loi'e  imllfind  out  Che  Way,  L  L 

crop-ear,  s. 

1.  A  horse  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 

"  Wliat  horse  t  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ?  "— 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  IV.,  iL  3. 

2.  A  person  whose  ears  have  been  cropped. 
crop-eared,  a.    Having  the  ears  cropped. 

"  A  cropeai'd  scrivener,  thla." 

licnjnnson:  Masques. 

crop-lifting,  s.    The  stealing  of  a  crop. 

crop-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  best  ore  of  a  parcel. 

crop-out,  s. 

Mining,  Mineral  Surveying,  &  Geol. :  The 
rising  up  to  the  surface  of  one  or  more  strata  ; 
ftD  outcrop  (q.v.). 

%  For  crop  out,  v.,  see  Crop,  v* 

*  crop-sick,  a.  Sick  through  over-eating 
Or  drinking;  sick  with  excess. 

"Stran;.'e    odda  I    where   crojj-sicit   drunkards  most 
enk'atte 
A  hungry  foe,  and  arm'd  with  sober  rage." 

Tate  :  Juvenal,  sat.  iv. 


*  crop-Sickness,  s.  Sickness  through 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking. 

"  Every  visitant  Is  become  a  phyalclan ;  one  that 
scarce  knew  any  but  crop-slckneis,  cryeth,  No  such 
apothecary's  shop  as  the  sack-shop  1 "  —  Whitlock  : 
Mann,  qf  the  Bng.,  p.  126. 

crop -weed,  s.  A  name  for  Centawrea 
nigra. 

crop  (2),  s.  [Crap.]  A  name  given  to  two 
phiiits;  (X)  Polygonum  Fagopyrum,  (2)  Lolium 
perenne, 

crop,  *  croppen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Crop  (1),  s.} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  cut  off  the  top  or  tip,  to  lop. 

"The  with!  thet 'sprutteth  ut  the  bettere  thet  me 
him  oltecroppeth."— A licren  Riuile.  p.  86. 

(2)  Spec. :  To  mow  or  reap  the  harvest. 

"  Crops  the  tall  harvest,  .  .  ." 

Pupe:  Homer's  Iliad,  bk.  %\.,  685. 

(3)  To  pluck  ofl",  to  pull  olf  or  gather. 

"...  uiJon  whose  side 
The  fewest  rosea  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree." 

lihakesp.  :  \  neriry  VI.,  IL  4. 

(4)  To  eat  off,  to  graze,  to  browze. 

**.  .  .  grassy  BWarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep." 
Coivper;  The  Task,  bk.  L 

(5)  To  raise  a  crop  from  ;  to  cause  to  bear 
a  crop. 

(6)  To  cut  off  a  part  of  (the  ear),  generally 
as  a  means  of  identification.     [Crop-ear.] 

2.  Fig. :  To  cut  off  untimely. 

"  Death  destroys 
The  parent's  hopes,  and  crops  the  giowlug  boys," 
Creech, 

n.  Bookbinding :  To  cut  the  tidges  of  a 
book  so  closely  as  to  reduce  tht  margin  too 
much. 

"The  book  is  quite  perfect,  but  has  been  cruelly 
cropt." — S.  J.  Uerrtage :  Introd.  to  Geata  Romanorum, 

p.  X3d. 

B.  Intran^tive : 

L  Lit. :  To  pluck,  to  gather. 

"  Of  these  she  cropp'd  to  please  her  infant  son. 
And  I  myself  the  same  I'ash  fu:X,  had  d'lue." 

Pope :  Fable  qf  Dryope,  8A. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  yield  a  harvest,  to  bear  fruit. 
(Shakesp. :  Antony  d;  Cleopatra,  ii.  2.) 

2.  The  same  as  to  crop  the  cav^,  or  ca^ise- 
way(q.v.). 

".  ,  .  treacherously  cropping  within  his  land." — 
Spalding,  ii.  274. 

^  To  crop  out : 

1.  Ord.  Jjang. :  To  appear  or  come  to  light 
incidentally  and  occasioually. 

".  .  .  the  same  idea  and  phraseology  crop  out."— 
Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Hcience  (3ra  ed.),  x,  248. 

2.  Mining,  Mineral  Surveying,  (&  Geol.  :  To 
come  to  or  appear  at  the  surface,  as  a  laj'er, 
bed,  or  stratum,  underlying  another  but 
showing  itself  from  below  at  the  edge,  the 
main  pail  of  the  surface  being  covered. 

"  In  many  places,  immense  quantities  fof  iron- 
stone] may  be  observed  crop/jtng  out  ou  the  twrnka  of 
those  streama"— Ifj/joH."  Agr.  Sur  Renfr..  p.  25. 

^  To  crop  the  caxisey  :  To  walk  boldly  in  the 
street ;  literally,  to  keep  the  ujipermost  part 
(S.  synon.  the  crown)  of  the  causey. 

"AH  the  covenanters  now  \>To\i(\Xy  crop  the  causey, 
glad  at  the  incoming  of  this  asuiy."~SpaUli?tg,  1.  ITS. 

*  crope,  *  cropen,  pret  &  pa.  par.    [Creep.] 

*  crope,  s.    [Crop.]    A  top  or  finial. 

crope,  v.i.    [Croup  (IX  v.]    To  make  a  hoarse 

noise. 

*  croper,  *  cropere»  *  croppere,  s.  [Crup- 

per.] 

tcrop'-fful,  o.  [Eng.  crop;  /w?(0.]  Haviug 
a  full  crop  or  stomach  ;  satiated. 

"  And.  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings. 
Ere  the  lifst  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Milton:  L Allegro. 

*  oropin,  *  cropon,  *  cropyn»  s.  [O.  Fr. 

cropion.^    The  buttock  or  hauncli. 

"Cropon  of  a  beste  (croupe  or  cropon  H- P.).  CTuTiis," 
•^Prompt.  Pai-v. 

cropped,  cropt,  pa.  par.  or  a     [Crop,  v.] 

A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 
B.  As  adjectitv : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1,  Cut,  lopped,  mown,  reaped. 
"  2  saw  hiiQ  with  that  lily  cropped 
Impatient  swim  to  meet 
'ly  quick  approach,  and  soc 
ite  treasure  at  my  feet" 

Cowpm- :  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily. 


2.  Planted  (ir  set  with  a  crop. 

II.  lif'okbinding :  Cut  (a.s  book  edges)  80  as 
to  reduce  the  margin  too  much.  Wlien  cub 
iuU)  tlie  print,  the  book  is  said  to  bleed, 

crop' -per,  5.     [Eng.  crop;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  grain  or  plant  which  yields  a 
croii. 

"The  root  was  recognised  as  a  field  cropper."— SmW^ 
son :  Useful  Bo-jk  for  Farmers,  p.  32. 

2,  Fig. :  A  fall  on  to  tlie  head ;  hence,  an 
utter  failure,  a  collapse. 

■'  Handicraftsman  was  leading  three  lenfftbs.  but  'ell 
a  cropper,  which  took  all  the  go  out  of  hiui."~ Field, 
Jan.  26,  1682. 

II.  Omith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon  having  a 
large  crop.    [Pouter.] 

"There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame  tbVQ 
be  croppers,  carnei-s.  lunts.  —  ICo/to/i  ;  Angler. 

*  croppie,  s.    [Croppy.] 

crop -ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Sl  s.    [Crop,  v.] 

A.  &-  B«  vis  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj, :  (Seo 
the  verbj. 
C.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  cutting,  lopping,  mowing,  or 
reaping. 

"  And  slitting  of  noses,  anj  crrpping  of  ears, 
While  hia  own  ass's  r-iys  were  more  fit  for  the  shears.* 
Swift :  Tiie  fahoo'    Voerthrow. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  crop3. 

crop'-py,  crop'-pie,  s.    [Eng.  crop;  -y.] 

1.  One  whose  ears  have  been  cropped  for 
treason.  The  word  was  especially  applied  to 
an  Irish  rebel. 

2.  A  Roundhead. 

3.  One  whose  hair  has  been  cropped  in 
prison,    (Slang.) 

croquet  (pron.  cro'-ka),  s.  [Fr.  croquer^ 
to  crack.] 

1.  An  open-air  game  played  with  mallets, 
balls,  and  little  iron  hoops  ur  arches.  It  may 
be  played  by  any  two  or  more  persons.  It 
consists  in  driving  the  ball  througli  a  certain 
Duniiier  of  hoops  in  order  till  the  player 
comes  back  to  the  starting-point.  On  the 
way  he  may  if  he  choose  endeavour  to  strike 
his  opiK)nent's  ball  and  drive  it  away  from 
the  lioop  which  it  has  to  pass  through. 

2.  When  a  player  has  croqueted  or  struck 
his  opponent's  ball  with  his  own,  he  is  entitled 
to  place  his  own  ball  in  contact  with  it,  and 
by  a  smart  blow  of  his  mallet  to  drive  it  to 
any  distance  he  pleases :  this  is  called  a 
croquet. 

croquet  (pron.  cro'-ka),  v.t.  &  i.    [Cboqdet, 

s.] 

A.  Trans. :  In  the  game  of  croquet,  to 
drive  the  opiionent's  ball  away  frum  his 
hoop  by  a  smart  blow  of  tlie  mallet  on  one's 
own  biill. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  play  the  game  of  croquet. 

crbre,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  lajiguages.]  Ten 
millions.  {Anglo -Indian).  Often  used  of 
rujiees,  a  crore  of  which  are  about  a  million 
pounds  sterling. 

*  crose-lett,  s.    [Croslet  (1),  «.] 

crosier  (j>t.  cro'-zher),  *  crocer,  *  croy- 
cer,    "  croyser,    '  crozler,    s.     [O.  Fr. 

cioiscr ;  Fr.  a'oix  =  a  cross.] 

1.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  The  pastoral  staff 
of  an  archbishop,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross ;  or 
of  a  bishop  or  abbot,  ter- 
minating iu  a  curve  or 
crook.  It  is  generally 
elaborately  ciirved  and 
ornamented  with  jewels, 
&c. 

".  . .  Anselmus  and  Thomas 
Becket,  who.  with  their  cro- 
siers, did  almost  try  it  with 
the  king's  swoid,"— fiucon. 

(2)  A  cross-bearer. 

"  A  croser :  cruciferarius, 
crucifer."—Cathol.  AngU 

2.  Astron. :  A  constel- 
lation   in    the    Southern  

hemisphere,       consisting  ^^  op  a  crozieb. 
of     four     stars    in     the 

form  of  a  cross  ;    also  known  as  the  Southern 
Cross. 

*  crosiered,  (pr.  cro'-  zherd),  a.  [Eng. 
crosier;  -ed.]    Carrying  a  crosier. 


t>Sil,  b^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  f, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§lon  ^  zhun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  t^c.  -  bel,  d^ 
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CToslGt— cross 


•cros'-let  (1),  "croso-lett,  "crosse  lot» 

8.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  cruisdi  Fr.  crciiset :  Sp.  cri^ol  ; 
Ital.  crocluolo ;  Low  Lat.  crucihuluin.]  A 
crucible. 

"And  this  chanoun  t«oIc  out  ft  croteMt 
Of  ))1b  buaniii,  and  nclicwed  It  the  prunt.'* 
Chaucer:  Cauou'i  feuman'i  Tal«.  1.3w*,  1,806. 

•  oros'-lSt  (2),  *  cross' -let,  s.      [A  dirain. 

from  cross  (q.v.).!     A  little  cross. 

"  Then  Una  giui  to  Mk«.  1(  ouyht  he  knew, 
Or  heard  abroiid  of  thivt  lior  chHiiipioii  trew, 
TliJit  lu  bin  armour  bftrottcroa/fi  red?' 

Spemfff:  F.  «.,  I.  vl.  36. 

•  oros'-let-ed,  a.   [Eng.  crosZef; -erf.]  Marked 
with  a  crosslet. 

"Tlie  aftrai!eii-i,  CurdmrinB.  and  lahinaeUteH  yield. 
To  thi-  acallnp.  the  saltier,  and  croiteUd  shield. 
Scutt :  Thti  Fire- King. 

oross,  "  oreoiz,  •  crolce,  "  crols,  *  crolz, 
"  cros,  *  crosse.  "  croyce,  •  oroys, 

•oroyao,  s.,  «.,  ude.,  k.  prep.  [0.  Fr.  cruU; 
Fr.  croix  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  cmz ;  Ital.  croce,  from 
Lat.  crucem,  accus.  of  crux  =  a  cross  ;  Sw.  & 
Dan.  hoTS.  The  root  is  the  same  as  in  Eng, 
crook  (q.v.).] 

A»  As  s)ibstantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

1.  LiteraUy: 

(1)  A  gibbet  consisting  of  two  pieces  laid 
across  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  in 
various  patterns. 

"At  O-atantynople  la  the  crot  at  oar  Lord  Jeao 
CristT—Maiindevilie.  p.  9. 

(2)  A  monument  or  ornament,  either  made 
Jn  form  of  a  cross  or  surmounted  with  a 
cross. 

"  She  doth  strny  nbout 
By  holy  crones,  where  she  kneels  aud  pi-ays  " 
Shiikcsp. :  Merchant  of  Vcnic*.  v.  L 

IT  In  some  countries  nule  crosses  or  cruci- 
fixes are  set  up  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  fatid 
accident,  a  murder,  or  other  tragic  occui-- 
rence. 

"  This  happened  close  to  a  crou,  the  record  o(  a 
former  murder."— A inciH  :  Voyage  round  tha  World 
ied.  1870).  ch-  iil..  p.  41. 

(3)  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 

"The  mysterious  croas  of  yew,  first  set  on  flre.  and 
then  quenched  In  the  blood  oi  a  gt>at,  waa  sent  forth  to 
somiiiou  all  the  Campbells,  from  sixteen  to  sixty." — 
MaciHlat/:  BUt.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

(4)  A  crucifix  (q.v.). 

"  They  knelt  before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine  " 

Hemang:  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  TViAunoi 

(5)  A  mark  in  shape  of  a  cross,  spec,  one 
placed  on  a  deed  or  other  document  by  a 
person  who  cannot  write,  in  lieu  of  his 
signature. 

(6)  A  market-place  ;  so  called  from  the 
crosses  so  commonly  erected  in  them. 

".  .  .  the  place  called  Charing  Croat."  —  Baker: 
Edward  I ,  an.  1306. 

(7)  A  line  drawn  through  another. 

"  And  some  against  all  idolizing 
The  cross  in  shop-books." 

Butler :  Budibroi.  lU.  2. 

*  (8)  A  bishop's  crosier. 

"  Crosse  tor  a  byaahoppe.     Croste." —Palsgrave. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  Christian  religion. 

••  Hli  sholde  gon  to  the  Holl  lond 
And  fihte  there  for  the  croiz." 

Poia.  Songt.  p.  S34. 

•  (2)  Money  ;  so  called  because  fotraerly  on 
the  reverse  of  a  coin  was  stamped  a  cross, 
for  convenience  in  dividing  the  coin  into 
halves  or  quarters. 


*  (3)  The  reverse  of  a  coin ;  that  stamped 
with  a  cross. 

"Why,  in  tossing  np  a  halfpenny,  do  we  reckon  it 
equally" probable  that  we  shall  throw  crou  or  pile?"— 
J.  S.  Mill:  System  qf  Logic,  Ui.  13.  5  Bl. 

*  (4)  The  church  lands  in  Ireland. 

".  .  .  the  church  lands  lying  within  the  same,  which 
iTQie  called  the  cross  .  .  ." — Sir  J.  Bav^iet. 

(5)  Trouble,  affliction,  regarded  as  a  test  of 
patience  or  vi^ue ;  trial. 

".    .    .    we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief.*' 
Shakesp. :  Rich,  11.,  it  2. 

(6)  Anything  done  on  the  cross — i.e.,  unfairly 
or  dishonestly  ;  a  swindle.     (Slaiig.) 

(7)  A  hybrid,  a  mixture. 

"Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  Into  a  sort  of  A 
rross  between  Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Dlddler." — Lord 
DufeHn  :  Lett,  from  Bigh  Latitudes,  lett.  xiii.  p.  8a7. 

n.  Techn  ically : 

1.  Her. :  The  most  ancient  and  noble  of  all 
the  honourable  ordinances,  formed  by  tlie 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  two  hori- 


zontal lines  near  the  fesa  point,  where  they 
make  four  riglit  angles.  The  numerous  forms 
of  cross  fall  under  three  leading  types  :  (1)  The 
Crut  deciissata,  the  Hi.  Andrew  s  Cross,  formed 
like  the  letter  X ;  (2)  the  Crux  commissa,  or 
joined  cross,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  (3)  the 
crvx  immism.  like  the  dagger  uued  in  print- 
ing (t).    ICkucifixion.] 

2.  Imw  :  Tlie  sign  of  a  cross  made  to  a  deed 
or  writing  by  such  as  cannot  write, 

3,  Min. :  Two  nicks  cut  on  the  surface  of 
the  groimd  in  the  fnrm  of  a  cn)ss,  to  mark 
the  ground  to  be  taken  by  miners  who  will 
dig  for  ores. 

J,  Manage :  Tlie  cross  movement  of  a  horse, 
aa  to  make  a  croids  in  ballutades. 

5.  SjKffts:  The  act  "f  impeding  another 
in  his  course,  and  probably  preventing  him 
from  winning  a  race  by  crossing  in  front  of 
him. 

6.  Teleg. :  Accidental  metallic  connection 
between  two  wires  on  a  line. 

7.  Surv. :  An  instrument  tor  laying  off  lines 
peri)endicular  to  the  main  course. 

8.  Breetling : 

(1)  Tlie  mixing  of  two  distinct  breeds  in 
producing  animals. 

".  .  ,  theabove^e6Crll>ed  appearancea  are  all  due  to 
ancient  croMe«  with  the  dun  stock."— Z'aT^n/  Ori-jin 
of  Species  (ed.  1859),  ch.  v.,  p.  IM. 

(2)  An  animal  of  a  cross-breed. 

•*  9.  Old  Arm. :  The  horizontal  piece  near 
the  top  of  a  dagger. 

10.  Thml.:  Christian  doctrine,  regnrded  as 
having  for  its  central  truth  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  It  is  founded  on 
such  passages  as  the  following :  1  Cor.  i.  17, 
18 ;  Gal.  v.  11,  vi.  12,  ta, 

11,  Ch.  &  Civil  Hist. :  Early  in  the  second 
century  the  Christians  seem  to  have  signed 
with  the  cross.  In  the  third  century  they 
supposed  that  the  cross  was  a  presen'ative 
against  all  evils,  especially  against  the  machi- 
nations of  evil  spirits,  and  therefore  entered 
on  no  enterprise  of  importance  without  first 
crossing  themselves.  The  allegation  was 
made  by  Constantine  that  when  advancing,  in 
A.D.  312,  to  encounter  Maxentius,  he  saw  in 
tlie  heavens  a  great  shining  cross,  with  the 
inscription,  In  hoc  signo  vinces.  After  his 
\ictory  in  that  year  he  adopted  the  cross  as 
his  standai'd.  According  to  Socrates  and  to 
Theodoret,  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  found  at  Jerusalem  three 
crosses  with  a  superscription.  One  of  these, 
having  actually  cured  a  dying  woman,  was 
held  to  be  the  true  cross  of  Christ ;  one  part 
was  given  to  Jerusalem,  another  part  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  was  encased  within  the 
emperor's  statue,  became  the  palladium  of  the 
city,  and  so  venerated  that  the  people  used  to 
assemble  round  the  statue  with  wax  candles. 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  carried  off  the  moiety 
of  the  cross  kept  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius  in  a.d.  615, 
an  auspicious  event  celebrated  by  the  esta- 
blishment, in  a.d.  642,  of  a  festival  called  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross.  Crosses  were  in- 
troduced into  churches  about  a.d.  431,  and 
began  to  be  set  up  on  steeples  about  a,d.  5t>S. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  were  accustomed  to  sign 
documents  with  the  cross,  accompanying  it 
with  their  own  name  if  they  could  write,  and 
leaving  it  unaccompanied  if  they  could  not ; 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  mark  made  by  the 
ilbterat«  is  still  a  cross.  A  charter  of  King 
Caedwalla,  signed  with  a  cross,  has  a  note 
appended  at  the  instauce  of  the  monarch  in 
wluch  he  frankly  admits  his  inability  to 
write.  In  1641,  when  the  Puritan  party  were 
dominant,  crosses  were  removed  from  the 
churches. 

B.  As  axJjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Transverse,  oblique ;  falling  across  or 
athwart  something  else. 

".  ,  .  tbey  either  advance  towards  one  another  in 
direct  liuea.  or  meet  in  the  intersection  of  crou  ones." 
— Bentlep, 

2.  Oblique  ;  lateral,  zig-zag. 

".  .  .  the  most  tt:rril>1e  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning'.* 

Ahakesp. :  King  Lear,  Iv,  7. 

XL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Adverse,  opposing  or  contrary;  unpro- 
pitious,  obstructing. 
'*  We're  both  love's  captives ;  hut  with  fate  bo  crou. 
One  must  be  happy  by  the  other's  loss."      Brj/den. 

2.  Contrary,  contradictory. 


".  .  .  oil  tl>e  appearins  contrarieties  and  ooDtradlo* 
tiotiB,  tliat  eveiiipd  to  He  crou  and  onooutb,  and  tm 
make  the  whole  unintelligible."— .Vyu<A. 

3.  Perverse,  nntractable,  untoward. 

".  .  .  the  crou  clrcumNtAncea  of  a  Bum's  temper  or 
condition,  .  .  ."South. 

4.  Peevish,  ill-humoured;  out  of  temper. 

"...  a  fine  higb-splrlted  younif  woman,  who  could 
now  and  tlieii  lie  crou  and  mxbitnxy.'''- Maeautaif : 
BUI.  En>j.,  ch.  viL 

•  5.  Contrary  to  wishes  or  hopes  ;  imfurtu- 
nate ;  unlucky. 

".  .  .  the  crou  aud  unlucky  luoe  of  my  deelgn  .  .  .* 
—OlanvlUe. 

•  6.  Interclianged. 

"  Crnts  mnrrlaeeH.  between  the  kind's  son  and  the 
archduke's  daughter  .  .  .'-'liacon :   Reign   of   Ben. 

7.  Done  in  reply,  replication,  or  oppositlCQ ; 
aa,  S.  cross  interrogatory. 

8.  Cross-bred. 

•  C.  Ai  adverb : 

1.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart. 

".  .  .  give  him  another  staff;  this  last  was  brok* 
erou'—ahuketp.  z  Much  Ado  about  A'uthing,  v.  L 

2.  Fi^.:  In  opposition  or  contrary  to;  ad- 
versely, opposite.    (Followed  by  the  prep,  to.) 

"  It  runs  crogi  to  the  belief  and  appreheusioa  of  th* 
rest  of  mankind  .  .  ."—dtttrbury. 

"  D*  As  -preposition  : 

1.  Across. 

"  I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  emu  the  cbaDaeL* 
Shaxetp.  :  2  Ben.  VI..  \i.  L 

2.  Through. 

"  A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  crou  a  TlUagft>* 
—  L' Estrange. 

U  (1)  The  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross: 
Ch.   Hist. :    A  Catholic  league,  Instituted 
under   the    auspices    of   the    late   Cardinal 
Maiming,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance 
among  Roman  Catholics. 

(2)  Cross  and  pile  :  A  game  of  tossing  with 
money,  equivalent  to  our  heads  and  tails,  the 
cross  being  the  reverse  or  tail  of  the  coin. 
[Cross,  s.,  A.  I.  2  (3).] 

"  This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  bojtf  play  ; 
crow,  1  win,  and  pile,  you  lose  .  .  .'  —Swift. 

(3)  Cross  of  Jerusalem  :  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 

(4)  On  the  cross:  Unfairly,  dishonestly.  Op- 
posed to  OTi  (ft*  square  (q.v.)    (iSlang.) 

(5)  Order  of  Vie  Cross : 

(a)  A  sisterhood  instituted  in  1625  in  Hcardy 
by  four  young  women,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Paris.  In  1G40  it  was  erected  into  a  regular 
order. 

(b)  An  order  of  the  same  kind,  instituted  in 
1668  by  Eleauora  de  Gonzaga,  wife  of  Leo- 
pold I. 

(6)  To  take  up  one's  cross ;  To  bear  troubles 
and  trials  with  patience. 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  tak£  up  his  cross  dally,  and  follow  me." — 
iMKeix.  23. 
^  Obvious  compound  :  Cross-legged. 

cross-action*  s. 

Law ;  A  case  in  which  the  defendant  in  an 
action  brings  another  action  against  the 
plaintiff  on  points  arising  out  of  the  same 
transaction. 

cross-aisle,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  aa  Transept (q.v.). 

cross-armed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  With  arms  folded  across. 

•'  Yet  neither  wiU  I  vex  your  eyes  to  see 
A  sighing  Ode,  nor  crou-arm'd  Elegle." 

Donne:  Poems,  p.  182. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  branches  in  pairs,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the  pairs  above  and  below; 
decussated, 

^  cross-arrow,  s.  The  arrow  of  a  cross- 
bow. 

".  .  .  shot  r  the  head  with  a  crott-arrow,  .  ■  •"— 
Beaum.  and  FleL  :  King  and  So  King. 

cross-axle,  s. 

1.  Mack.:  Ashaft,\vindlass,  or  roller  worked 
by  opposite  levers  ;  as  the  copper-plate  print- 
ing jtress,  &.C 

2.  Railway  Engin. :  A  driving-axle  ^vith 
cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  90'  with  each  other, 
(^Knight.) 

cross-banded,  a. 

Carp.  :  A  term  used  when  a  narrow  ribbon 
of  veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of  any 
piece  of  furniture,  waiuscotting,  &e.,  so  that 
the  grain  of  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  sur- 
face. 


f^te.  iat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fkU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mine,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur»  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e.    ey-  a.   q.a  =  kw. 


cross 
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oros8-bar,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  bar  fitted  trausverse  to  oi 
»cros3  another. 

2.  Naut. :  A  iohtmI  bar  of  iron,  bent  at  eack 
end,  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  the  shank  of  an 
anchor.    (H'ea^e.) 

3.  Her, :  A  bar  ehiister ;  a  mark  of  illegiti- 
macy. 

"Few  are  In  love  with  cross-bara.'— Gentleman  In- 
atructed,  p.  IL  (Davifi.) 
II  Cross-har  shut:  A  kind  of  shot  which 
folds  into  a  sphere  for  loading,  but  on  part- 
ing from  the  muzzle  expands  to  a  cross  with 
sections  of  the  shot  at  the  extremities  of  the 
arms. 

cross-bar,  v.t.  To  furnish  or  mark  with 
cross-bars. 

•  oross-barred,  o.  Secured  by  bars 
fixed  transversely. 

"...  a  thief  bent  to  niihoard  the  caah 
Of  aotne  rich  burgher,  whose  substautlal  iloora, 
CroM-ftarrd  and  bolted  faat,  f.-ar  uo  asaault." 

iilllon :  P.  L;  hk.  It, 

cross-bars,  s.    A  game  for  children, 

*  cross-bated,  a.    Chequered. 

cross-beak,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Ceossbill  (q.v.X 

cross-beam,  & 

1.  Build. ;  A  beam  In  a  frame  laid  cross- 
ways. 

"  And  above  it  the  great  cross-beam  of  wood 
Bepreseuteth  the  iloly  Rood." 

Longfellow :  The  Golden  Legend,  U. 

2.  Naut.:  In  a  ship,  a  piece  laid  across 
hea^7  posts  called  bitts,  and  to  which  the 
cable  is  fastened  when  riding  at  anchor, 
{Knight. ) 

cross-bearer,  s. 

1.  Roman  ArchcEol. :  One  who  bears  a  cross. 
The  rendering  of  the  Latin  expression /am/tr, 
a  term  of  reproach  for  slaves. 

2.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  The  chaplain  of  an  archbishop  or  primate 
who  bears  the  cross  before  him  on  solemn 
occasions. 

(2)  An  officer  of  the  inquisition,  who  made 
a  vow  before  the  inquisitors  to  defend  the 
Catholic  faith,  though  with  the  loss  of  fortune 
and  life.    (Webster.) 

3.  Mach. :  The  transverse  bars  supporting 
the  grate-bars  of  a  furnace. 

cross-bedding,  s. 

Geol. :  Apparent  lines  of  stratification  cross- 
ing the  real  ones  ;  false  bedding,  cross  strati- 
fication. 

cross-bill,  cross  bill,  s.  [Eng.  cross, 
and  bill.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  <&  Ornith.  (0/  the  form  cross- 
bill). 

(1)  Any  bird  of  the  sub-family  Loxinae,  and 
specially  the  common  species,  Loxia  curviros- 
tra.  The  male  is  ash-coloured,  tinged  irvith 
green  ;  the  front,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  white  spots ;  the  tail 
gipfll]  wing  coveils,  and  scapulars  greenish ; 


COMMON  CROSS-BILU 

the  rump  yellow ;  the  lower  parts  yellowlsb- 
gieen  ;  wings  and  tail  feathers  black  bordered 
■w4th  green.  Lengtii  about  six  inches.  It 
is  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Japan,  &c. 
It  visits  Britain  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
Worcestershire  the  cnniplaiiit  is  made  that 
crossbills  sjioil  much  fruit.  They  are  therefore 
called  also  Shell-api'les.  When  tliey  breed,  it 
is  at  the  top  of  a  pine-tree.  Otlier  British 
species  are  Loxia  pityo'psittaciis  and  L.  leu- 
cofttera. 

(2)  (PL  Crossbills):  A  name  for  the  Loxinje, 
A    sub-family    of   Fringillidse.     The    English 


name  is  given  because  the  tips  of  the  mamii- 
bles  cross  eaxjh  otlier.  Tliis  strurtme  enables 
crossbills  to  shell  pine-cones  to  ilnd  the  seeds. 
These  are  their  spi-clal  food,  but  they  are  said 
also  to  attack  apples,  &c. 

2.  Law  (Of  Vie  form  cross  bill) :  A  bill  by 
which  the  defendant  in  a  suit  in  equity  prays 
for  relief  against  the  plaintiff,  or  against  other 
defendants  in  the  same  suit,  ascouLLTuing  the 
matters  in  question  in  tlie  original  bill 

cross-billed,  a.  Ha^dng  crossed  bills  or 
beaks. 

cross-birth,  s. 

Surg. :  A  birth  in  which  the  child  Ilea  trans- 
versely within  the  uterus. 

*  cross-bite,  s.  A  deception,  a  trick,  a 
cheat. 

"The  fox,  that  trusted  to  Ma  address  and  manage, 
without  BO  much  as  drwiminpof  a  cross-bite  from  so 
Billy  an  animal,  fell  himself  into  the  pit  that  he  had 
digged  for  &uotheT."—C'£sCraJige. 

*  cross-bite,  v.t.  To  deceive,  to  trick,  to 
swindlf,  to  gull. 

"  No  rhet/irick  mUBt  be  spent  against  crou-Mting  a 
country  evidence.  .  .  ." — CollUr. 

"  cross-biter,  *  crosbyter,  *  crossc- 
biter,  s.    A  swindler,  a  cheat,  a  trickster, 

". . .  the' coney-catchers, cooseners. and croMfrWter*,* 
whose  infamous  practices  he  laid  bare,  menaced  him 
rej»eat€dly  with  threats  of  vengeance."— ^v.  Greene. 

*  cross-biting,  s.  The  act  of  swindling, 
cheating,  or  tricking  ;  a  swindle,  a  cheat. 

"Afilronts.  tergiversations,  croas-hirings  and  such 
like."— *Vi>7fA ;  lixamen.,  p.  65.     {Dai'ies.) 

cross-bitt,  s.    A  cross-piece  (q.v.). 

*  cross-bitten,  a.  Swindled,  cheated, 
tricked. 

cross-bond,  s. 

Briddayiiig :  A  form  of  bricklaying  in 
which  the  joints  of  one  stretcher-coiu-se  come 
in  the  middle  of  the  courses  above  and  below. 
(Knight.) 

cross-bones,  s.  pi.  The  representation 
of  two  bones  laid  across  each  other  on  tomb- 
stones. 

'*  Here's  neither  head  nor  foot  stone,  plate  of  braas, 
Crots-bones  or  akull." 

IVordtieorth  ;  The  Brothers. 

cross-bow,  s. 

Old  Armour:  A  weapon  formed  of  a  bow 
cross-wise  upon  a  stock.     It  is  similar  in  kind 


CHOSS-EOW. 

to,  but  smaller  than,  the  ballista.  which  it 
doubtless  suggested.  It  was  used  by  the 
Normi».ns  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  ar- 
balest was  a  form  of  it.  [Latch.] 

•'  I  saw  liim  draw  a  crossbow  etlfli 
And  bis  true  arrow  struck  af;ur." 

tici'tt :  Lay  qf  the  Laze  Mimtrti,  Iv.  12. 

*  cross-bower,  s.    A  cross-bow  man. 

"The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the 
crou-bowert  oi  Genoa  against  the  Eugllsh."— jSu^t/y/i  ; 


*  cross-bow-man,  s.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  cruss-bow. 

'*  Crossbowmen  were  considered  aa  a  very  necessary 
part  of  a  well  organized  army."— ^aMam;  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  ch.  ii.,  pt.  IL 

cross-bred,  ct.  Bred  from  a  male 
and  female  of  different  breeds,  strains,  or 
varieties. 

"Or  flgaiu.  aa  when  the  boms  of  cro$s-brad  cattle 

have  beeu  atiected  by  the  shape  uf  the  horns  of  either 

Threat:'— Darwin :    Origin  of   Species  (ed.   lesflj,   ch. 

xiii..  p.  443. 

cross-breed,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  breed  of  animals  (or  plants)  pro- 
duced by  crossingdifferentspeciesorvarieties; 
an  animal  (or  a  plant)  of  such  breed. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures 
of  two  different  things  ;  a  hybrid. 

•*.  .  .  a  kind  of  cross-breed  betweeu  a  part-son?  and 
a  psalm  time  with  orchestral  accompanimiinL"  — 
JthencBum.  Septemlier  9. 1882. 

cross-breeding,  s.  The  practice  or 
system  of  breeding  animals  from  males  and 


females     of    different     breeds,    straina,    or 
varieties. 

cross-bun,  s.  A  bun  marked  with  a  cross 
Indcuttid.     It  IS  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

*  cross-buttock,  s. 

1.  A  blow  across  the  back  or  loins. 

"  Many  crnss-buWickt  did  I  smitaln.*'  —  Smollett : 
Roderick  Random,  ch.  xxvll.     (/>./r,wJ 

2.  A  particular  throw  in  wrestling. 

cross  causes,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Causes  in  which  each  of  the  litigants 
has  a  suit  against  the  other  in  connection  with 
the  same  allair,  each  tlius  being  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant.  Cross  causes  are  generally 
brought  on  together.    (Llaclcstone.) 

cross-cbap-vice,  «.  A  vice  in  which 
the  jaws  close  towards  each  other  In  a  line 
contrary  to  their  usual  direction.  ■ 

cross-chock,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  jiiece  fayed  across  the  dead- 
woi'd  amidships,  to  make  good  the deficienciea 
of  the  lower  futtocks.    (Knight.) 

*cross-clotli,  *cross-clout,*crosse- 
cloatb,.^.  A  kerchief  or  clotli  to  wrap  round 
the  foiehead. 

"A  crosse-cloatK  as  they  teaime  It.  a  powting-cloth, 
plagula."— Hir/ioi:  Hictionarie  (ed.  1606),  p.  S!fc. 
l.Vares.) 

cross-country,  a.    Across  the  conntry ; 

not  along  the  road. 

"  These  carpets,  eo  soft  to  the  foot, 
Caledoniaa  traffic  and  pride. 
Oil  apiire  tlieiij.  ye  kuighta  of  the  boot. 
Escaped  from  the  cruu-conntry  ride  !" 

Cotcper:  Qralitud*. 

cross-course,  s. 

Milling :  A  non-raetalliferous  seam  crossing 
at  any  angle  tliereto. 

Cross-course  spar : 
Mining:  Radiated  quartz, 

cross-crosslet,  s. 

Her. :  A  cross  having  the  three  upper  ends 
terminating  in  three  little  crosses. 

cross-cut,  v.t.    To  cut  across, 
cross-cut,  s. 

Mining:  A  drift  from  a  shaft  to  Intersect 
a  vein  of  ore, 

U  (1)  Cross-cut  chisel :  A  chisel  with  a  narrow 
edge  and  considerable  depth,  used  in  cut- 
ting a  groove  in  iron,  especially  in  cast-iron, 
where  a  portion  is  to  be  cut  or  broken  ofll 
(Knight.) 

(2)  Cross-cjit  saw:  A  kind  of  saw  adapted 
for  cutting  timber  across  the  grain.  Hand- 
saws are  made  and  set  for  the  purpose.  The 
ordinary  saw  for  cutting  timber  into  lengths 
has  a  handle  at  each  end  and  cuts  each  way. 
(Knight.) 

*  cross-days,  s.  pU  The  three  days  pre- 
ceding AsceiisHin-day. 

*  cross-elbowed,  a.  With  the  arms 
folded  across. 

cross-examination,  $.     The  act  of 

cross-examining. 

cross-examine,  v.t. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  examine  closely  or  mi- 
nutely. 

2.  Law:  To  examine  or  interrogate  the 
witnesses  of  the  opposite  side  who  have 
already  been  examined  by  their  own  counsel, 
to  test  the  truth  of  evidence  given  by  a 
second  examination. 

"  .  .  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and  erota- 
examine  the  most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  c*pl- 
UX.''—Macaulai/  ;  nist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

cross-examined,  jkl.  par.  or  a.    [Cboss- 

EXAMINE.] 

cross-exanuner,  «.  One  who  cross- 
examines. 

cross-examining,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s. 
[Cross-examine.] 

A,  &  "B*  As  pr,  par.  <f  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Law :  The  act  of  examining  the  witnesses 
of  tlie  opposite  side  ;  cross-examination, 

cross-eye,  s.  That  kind  of  squint  in 
which  the  eyes  are  turned  inwards  towards 
the  uose  ;  internal  strabisinua. 


ing. 


bSil,  b6^;  pout,  J<5wl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  jhin,  bench:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    8ln»  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  exist, 
•clan,  tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  sion  =  zhun,      -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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cross-eyed.  a.  SutTering  trom  atrabis- 
inu:< ;  Htjuiiitiiig. 

OTOss-fertlllsatlon*  s. 

Hot.  :  A  crosMlng  between  differfnt  flowers 
on  the  sariit)  plant,  or  bbtweeu  flowers  on 
diden-nt  ^iiftuta  belonging,  however,  to  the 
saiiie  u]>ecie8. 

oross-flle,  a.  A  Die  used  In  dressing  out 
the  anus  or  crosses  of  fine  wlieels.  It  ha.-* 
two  convex  faues  of  dilfercnt  curvutures.  It 
la  also  known  as  a  double  hal/-rouiid  tile. 
(Knight.) 

oross-fire,  a. 

1.  Lit.  (C  Mil.  :  A  terra  used  to  denote  that 
the  lilies  of  tire  of  twn  or  umic  butteries,  or 
part-s  of  works,  cross  one  anntber. 

1 2.  Fig. :  An  attack  from  several  slaes  at 
once. 

".  .  .  nJaliig  a  crou-fira  of  artillery  from  the  Bab- 
tniziiiK  lutelloct.  .  ."—/>«  quinoej/:  WorJuitd.  18C3), 
ToL  il.,  p,  U6. 

oross-flsli,  a, 

ZooL  :  Uraster  rubeTis,  the  common  starflsb. 

"Tha  typical  ast«rluB~the  crou-fish  lunuUrj,  .  .  ." 
—Anted  •  T/t«  Churmet  iiUinUt.  JX  :U7. 

oross-flookan.  a. 

Mill. :  A  term  in  Cornwall  for  a  vein  of 
stonj  matter  running  north  and  south. 

*  cross-flow,    v,i.      To   flow   across   or 
0bli»tu<-|y. 
"  Tbal  staid  her  flight  with  hla  rrow/towing  course.' 
MiUtni:  Cotttut,  a:iL 

cross-flower,  «.  A  plant,  Polygala  vul- 
garis, tio  called,  according  to  Gerard,  who 
Invented  the  name,  from  flowering  in  "Crosse 
or  Gang  weeke  or  Rogation  weeke."  (Britten 
d  Holland-) 

oross-frog,  s.  An  arrangement  of  cross- 
ing rails  at  a  rectangula;-  intersection  of  roads. 
Each  track  is  notched  for  the  iius.sage  of  the 
flansea  of  tlie  wheeb*  traversiug  the  other 
track.    A  crossing. 

oross-fUrrow,  s.  A  formw  cut  across  a 
field  ti-aiisversely  to  other  furrows,  in  order 
to  intercept  and  carry  otf  the  water  conveyed 
in  them  ;  a  catch-drain. 

cross-garnet,  s. 

Buikl.  :  A  cross-shaped  hinge  made  like  the 
letter  T  on  its  side  (H)-  The  cross-portion 
is  fastened  to  the  jamb  or  post,  and  t!ie  strap 
is  hinged  to  tlie  verti&d  leaf  and  secured  to 
the  door  or  gate.      {Knight.) 

cross-gartered,  a.  Wearing  the  garters 
crossed  on  the  leg. 

*'.  .  .  yellow  stockings,  and  crou-fjarter^d  .  .    " 

Shakesp. :  ni-e^  Jfight,  IL  V. 

cross-grained,  a. 

1.  Lit.  £  Joinery:  Having  the  fibres  run- 
ning in  contrary  positions  to  the  surfai^es, 
and  consequently  unable  to  be  made  per- 
fectly smooth  when  planed  in  one  dirc'^on 
without  turning  it  or  turning  the  plane. 
{Weale.) 

2.  Fig. :  Perverse,  nntractable,  peevish, 
cranky. 

"The  Hpirit  of  contradiction.  In  a  crou-ffralned 
woman,  is  incurable." — V Ettrange. 

cross  half-lattice  iron.  A  kind 
of  angle-iron  witli  four  radiating  flanges. 
Double-T  iron,  with  a  section  like  a  Greek 
cross. 

cross-handle.  5.  A  handle  attached 
transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  tool,  as  tliat 
of  the  auger.  One  form  of  duelling-pistols 
had  a  cross-handle. 

cross-head,  a. 

Stenm-ertgine :  A  bar  raoving between  parallel 
and  straight  slides  It  is  driven  hy  the  piston- 
rod,  and  by  means  of  a  connerting-rod  im- 
parts motion  to  a  beam,  or  to  the  crank  of  an 
axle  or  shnft.  On  its  ends  are  the  cross-bead 
blocks,  which  slide  between  two  parallel 
guides.    (Knight) 

Cross-head  fe/octs; 

Steum- engine:  The  paj-ts  which  slide  be- 
tween the  parallel  guides.  The  ends  of  the 
cross-head  are  fitted  into  these  blocks.  The 
cross-bend,  fro,sR-bead  block,  and  cro-^s-head 
guides  constitute  wliat  is  called  "the  motion 
of  the  engine."    (Weale.) 


Cross-head  guides: 

Stenm'engine :  The  parallel  bars  between 
which  the  cross-head  moves  In  a  right  line 
with  the  cylinder  and  driving-wheel  axle. 
They  are  also  called  Motion-bars.    (iVeale.) 

*  cross-tovlte,  v.i.  To  return  an  Invita- 
tion. 

"  H\a  lordablp  chose  to  be  so  far  rude  aa  not  to 
cri}u-invU9."—fiQrt/i:  Life   qf  tMrd  OuHforti.   U.   142. 

cross-Jack  (pron.  by  sailors  cr5'-Jek), 
cross-Jack  yard,  a. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  yard  of  a  square-sail  occasionally 
carried  by  a  cutter  in  running  before  the 
wind. 

2,  The  lower  yard  on  the  mizzen-iuast. 

CTOSS-Jlngllng,  a.  Antithetical.  {MiUon: 
Reformation  in  Englajid,  bk.  i.) 

cross-lode,  & 

Alining:  A  cross-vein;  one  Intersecting 
the  principal  lode. 

cross-month  chisel,  s.  A  borlng.cbisel 
of  a  cylindrical  form  with  adiametrical  blade. 
(Knight.) 

oroBS-multiplloation,  a.  [Duodeci- 
mals.] 

cross-patch,  a.  A  cross,  ill-tempered 
person.  ((.  olloquial.)  Generally  used  of  a 
girl  or  woman,  but  Scott  (//eart  of  Midlothian, 
ch.  xxiz.)  applieH  it  to  a  man. 

'■I'm  but  a  crou-patch  at  beat"— JTr*.  Gatk^l : 
Syivia't  Lovert,  cb   xxvl. 

cross-path,  s.  A  path  that  crosses  fiom 
one  road  or  point  to  anotlier;  a  by-path, 

cross-pawl,  cross-spall,  a, 

Shif'buiUiing :  A  tenij.orary  horizontal  tim- 
ber-brace, to  bold  a  frame  in  position.  Ver- 
tical or  inclined  braces  are  called  shores. 
Ooas-spalls  hold  the  position  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  deck-beams.     (Knight.) 

oross-plece, "  crosse-peece,  & 

1.  Literally  £  Ship^milding  : 

(1)  A  flooring-piece  resting  upon  the  keel, 
and  placed  between  the  half-fl'iors  which 
form  the  lower  sections  of  the  ribs  on  each 
side.  The  half-floors  make  a  butt-joint  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  vessel  between  the  keel 
and  keelson. 

(2)  A  bar  running  athwartship  between  the 
knight-heads,  and  to  which  the  running 
rigging  is  belayed, 

(3)  A  bar  connecting  the  bitt-heads.  (Knight.) 

2.  Anat. :  The  corpus  callosum  (q.v. ),  from 
its  connecting  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  ill-tempered  person. 

".  .  .  tbe  rugged  thoughts 
Tbat  crotte-ppece  of  your  sex  imprinted  in  mee,  .  .  ." 
lyUton:  iTiconttarU  taUff  il6ii).    (A'arev.J 

'*  cross-point,  s,    a  step  in  dancing. 


cross-pollination,  s 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Cross-fertilization 
(q.v.). 

'cross-post,  s.  The  p^st  that  carries 
letters  on  the  cross-roads,    (Ash.) 

cross-purpose,  s. 

1.  A  contrary  purpose ;  contradictory  sys- 
tem ;  contradiction  ;  inconsistency. 

"  To  allow  benefitof  clergy,  and  to  restrain  the  press, 
seems  to  have  Bometking  oi  cruu-purpote  in  it." — Lord 
Sha/ietiiuT-y. 

2.  (PI.):  A  kind  of  conversational  game, 
carried  on  by  question  and  answer. 

"  The  preceding  sport  waa  probably  the  diversion  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  aauie  etamp  with  our  modem  crou- 
ptrrpotet,  or  questions  iind  commands."— »7»uW«y  .- 
Ji/ote  on  Ben  Jonson's  Cynihia'M  Reaelt. 

3.  Misunderstanding. 

"There  has  bepn  a  match  of  croti-purpote*  among 
yoM."—SmolUtt:  Bumphrey  Clijiker. 

11  To  be  at  cross  purposes :  To  misunder- 
stand or  act  unintentionally  counter  to  each 
other. 

cross-quarters,  s.  pi. 

Arch.  :  An  ornament  of  tracery  representing 
the  four  leaves  of  a  cruciform  flower. 

cross-question,  v.t.  To  cross  examine ; 
to  question  closely. 


cross-questioning,  pr.  jnir.,  a.,  St  <, 

A^  &  H,  As  pr.  jxir.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subat. :  Cross-examination. 

cross-reading,  f.  The  combination  o( 
words  produced  by  reading  the  lines  of  a 
newspaper,  &c.,  directly  across  the  page, 
Instead  of  down  each  column, 

cross-remainder,  «. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Where  a  devise  1a  of  black  acn  to  A.  and  of  whiti 
acre  to  B.  entail,  and  if  th«y  both  die  without  iasaa, 
tb«ii  every  heir  to  A  and  U  have  crou-rtmalTuUn  bg 
UupUcatloD."— fifadkiitffn*.    iCraig.t 

cross-road,  a. 

1.  A  road  running  across  or  transversely  to 
another.    (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  A  bye-road. 

"Tlie  carriages  taking  the  road  to  Vareonea.  be  weol 
a  crots-road  to  rejoin  tbem.  "~OxUhrU  :  iitog.  fi-anoa, 

"  cross-row.  •  crosrowe,  s.    The  alphs> 

bet.       [tilltoS-l  ROSS-HOW.] 

"  II*  hearkenR  after  prtipheclee  and  dreanu. 
And  from  the  vrouroio  plackt  the  letter  O," 

M«i«*j>  :  Richard  III.,  L  L 

cross-rule,  a. 

1.  A  line  ruled  across  or  at  right  angles  to 

another. 

2.  haw  (pi.  (Toss-ruZ«);  Rules  where  each 
of  the  opposite  litigants  obtains  a  rule  ni*i, 
as  the  plaintiff  to  increase  the  daraagea 
and  the  defendant  to  enter  a  nonsuit 
(Wharion.) 

tross-nde  paper :  Paper  ruled  off  In  squares, 
affording  a  Uieans  of  drawing  a  pattern  for 
weaving  or  worsted  work. 

cross-sea,  «.  A  current  or  waves  running 
in  contrary  directions, 

cross-set.  a.    Directed  or  set  across  an) 

line  or  coui-se. 

"  A  crou-ut  carrsnt  bore  them  trom  the  track. " 
Joanna  Baittts. 

cross-sliaped,  a.  Of  the  shape  or  form 
of  a  cross, 

"  Then  Kiog  Olaf  raUed  the  bllt 
Of  iron,  erou-thuped  and  Ellt." 
Longfellow :  77ie  haga  <v  King  Olaf,  xU. 

cross-shed,  s.  The  upper  shed  of  a 
gauzt-looiu. 

oross-Slll,  s.  A  railroad  sleeper  or  tie 
lying  transversely  beneath  the  rails. 

cross-sozner,  cross-smnmer,  «.    ▲ 

beam  ol  timber. 

cross-spale,  a.    [Cross-pawu] 

cross-spine,  &,    A  plant,  Stauraoa'othm 

aphyllus. 

cross-Springer,  s. 

J  rck.  :  In  a  groined  arch,  the  rib  that 
springs  from  a  pillar  in  a  diagonal  directioQ 
at  tbe  intersection  of  the  arches  formmg  the 
groin. 

cross-stafif,  "  crosse-staffe,  a. 

1.  An  instrument  commonly  called  the  for^ 
staff,  used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridiao 
altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars.     (Harris.) 

"  The  croue  tUxffe  is  an  artlflclall  quadrant*  .  .  *— 
Sopton:  Bacitlum  Oeodaticum  11614^ 

2.  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring 

off-sets. 

cross-stone,  s. 

Mineralogy : 

*  1.  The  same  as  Harmotoitc  (q.v.V  It 
was  named  from  the  twin  intersecting  crystals, 
(Brit   Mns.  Cat.,  oid  ed.) 

t  2.  The  same  as  Stadrolite  (q.v.).  It  il 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  some  crystals. 

3.  The  same  as  A^jdalusite  and  Cedcitb 
(q.v,),  especially  the  variety  Chiastolite.  It 
is  so  named  I'ceause  on  a  transverse  section 
of  the  crystals  markings  like  a  cross  appear, 
(Dana.  £c.) 

cross-Straining,  s. 

Saddlery :  Canvas  or  webbing  stretched 
transversely  over  the  first  straining.  The  two 
are  stretched  over  the  tree,  and  united  fona 
the  foundation  for  the  seat  of  the  saddle. 

cross-stratiQcation,  s. 

Gtol. :  The  same  as  Cross-bedding  (q.v.). 


fate.  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  ivet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r4le,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =>  e,    ey^  a.    qu  =  kw« 
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cross -tall,  s. 

steam-engine :  A  bar  connecting  the  rear 
ends  of  the  side-bars  of  a  baok-action  steam- 
engine.  Ttie  side-bars  proceed  from  the  cn)ss- 
head  on  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and  receive 
motion  from  the  piston  ;  from  the  cross-tail 
proceeds  the  pitman,  which  is  connected  to 
the  crank  of  the  propeller-shaft.    (KniglU.) 

Cross-tail  gudgeon : 

Mach. :  A  gudgeon  having  a  winged  or 
ribbed  shank. 

cross-tie,  s. 

Railway  Engin. :  A  cross-sill  beneath  the 
rails,  to  su]>port  them  and  keep  them  from 
Bpreadiug  apart. 

cross-timber, «. 

Ship-building  :  One  of  the  floor-timbers  of  a 
frame,  resting  at  its  middle  upon  the  keel. 
Butted  agaitist  its  heads  are  the  heels  of  the 
first  futtocks.  Alongside  of  it  are  half-flnor 
timbers,  whose  heels  butt  against  each  other 
over  the  keel.     (Knight.) 

cross-tlnlng.  s. 

Agric. :  A  niotle  of  harrowing  crosswise  or 
transversely  to  the  ridges. 

cross-trees,  s.  pi. 

Naiit.  :  Timbers  athwartship  in  the  tops, 
resting  on  the  trestle-trees,  to  spread  the 
shrouds  of  the  mast  above  and  support  the 
frame  of  the  top.    {Knight.) 

cross-trip,  s. 

Sports :  A  term  in  wrestling  when  the  legs 
are  crossed  within  one  another. 

cross-vaulting,  s. 

Arch. :  A  ceiling  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  two  or  more  simple  vaults  of  arch-work. 

cross  -  way,  s.  A  cross  -  road  (q.v.X 
(Obudiah  14.) 

cross-weaving,  a.  Adapted  for  weaving 
with  a  crossed  wavp. 

Cross-weaving  loon :  A  loom  for  weaving 
with  a  crossed  warp. 

cross-week,  9.    [Rogation  wehk.] 

cross-webbing,  s. 

SaikUery :  Webbing  stretched  transversely 
over  the  saddle-tree,  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation for  the  saddle-seat. 

cross-wind,  s.  a  wind  blowing  across 
•ne  s  course  ;  a  side  wind. 

"  A  violent  croat-wind  from  eltber  coast " 

Milton:  P.  i.,  iU.  487. 

nross,  "creoisen,  *croicl,  ^croise,  v.t. 
k  i.     [Cross,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
J.  Ordinary  Language  I 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  lay  one  body  across  another;  to  draw 
ft  line  across  ;  to  cause  to  intersect. 

(2)  To  lie  across  or  athwart ;  to  intersect. 

",  .  .  the  tips  crowiny  one  another,  .  .  ." — Derham: 
Fhysico-  Theology. 

(3)  To  mark,  stamp,  or  brand  with  a  cross. 

"  Manie  in  hor  bare  fleas  hom  late  croice  vaate' 
Robert  0/  Oloucester,  p.  514. 

(4)  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  npon. 

"Friare  that  through  tUe  wealthy  ret?iuii3  run  .  .  . 
Resort  tu  farmers  rich,  and  blesa  tlieix  halls. 
And  exorcise  the  beds,  aud  cross  tbe  hnlls  " 

Dryden  :   Wife  of  baths  Tale,  SI. 

(5)  To  come  or  move  across  a  person's  way. 

"  But  soft,  behold  I  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me." 

Shakesp. :  ffamlct,  i.  L 

(6)  To  pass  over ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to 
another. 

"  It  was  not  very  probable  that  her  anoleB  would 
erosf  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would  force  a  passage 
through  the  Sound." — Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng  ,  cu,  xix, 

(7)  To  put  one's  leg  across  ;  to  bestride. 

"  To  cross  his  ambling  pony  d.iy  by  day 
SeeuiBat  tbe  best  but  dreaming  life  away." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  167.  468. 

(.8)  To  cancel. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  thwart,  to  oppose,  to  embarrass,  to 
obstruct. 

"...  the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great 
city  was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange."— .l/acawiity.- 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*(2)  To  counteract ;  to  be  inconsistent  mth. 
".  .  .  their  appetites  croM  their  duty."— ioctft 


•  (3)  To  contradict. 

**.  .  .  bowBoever  It  eroti  the  received  opinion,  .  .  .* 
—Bacon  :  /fat.  ffUt. 

*(4)  To  restrain,  to  moderate,  to  keep  down. 

"To  make  a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  'tis  fit 
be  ehould  learn  to  cross  hie  appetite,  .  .  ." — Lockt :  On 
Education,  f  62, 

•  (5)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  shut  out. 

•' . .  ,  from  bis  loins  no  hopeful  branch  eball  spring. 
To  cross  tue  from  the  gold^'D  time  1  look  (or. 

ShaJcesp. :  a  tienr]/  VI.,  IIL  1 

•  (6)  To  cancel,  to  condcme. 


(7)  To  cause  to  interbreed  ;  to  effect  a  cross 
in  the  way  of  breeding. 

".  .  .  the  most  suitable  dog  to  crou  with  her,  .  .  ." — 
" Stonekenge"  :  The  Oreyhound,  ch.  xix, 

n.  Banking:  To  write  the  name  of  a  banker 
or  banking  comi>any  between  two  lines  drawn 
across  the  face  of  a  cheque.  [Crossei>chf-(jue,  ] 

^  (1)  To  cross  cudgels :  To  submit ;  to  yield- 

"  This  forced  tbe  stubborn'at  fur  the  cause 
To  crow  (he  cudgels  to  the  laws." 

Butler:  Budibrtu. 
(2)  To  cross  one's  path  : 

(a)  To  come  across,  to  meet. 

(b)  To  oppose,  to  thwart,  to  obstruct. 

B*  Rejlex. :  To  make  the  sign  ot  the  cross. 

"  Like  a  monk  who.  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  hiiiiseU,  and  sighs,  alaa  I " 
Long/eltou  :  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs. 

C.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  lie  acro83  or  athwart  another  thing  ; 
to  intersect. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  over  or  across. 

".  .  .  the  bridge  of  Slaue.  some  mites  np  the  river, 
to  cross  there,  .  .  ." — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvl. 

*  3.  To  move  zig-zag. 

I     "  He  cranks  and  crouet.  with  a  thousand  doubles." 
I  Shakeip. :  Venus  <£  Adonis,  662. 

n.  Figuratively: 

•  1.  To  be  inconsistent. 

"Men'i  actions  do  not  alws^  erois  wltbreoeoD."- 
air  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  interbreed. 

cross- ar-chi'-nsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cross- 
arch{us)  ;  LaI.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 
[Cbossaechds.J 

crdss-ar'-chiis,  s.  [Gr.  (cpotro-d?  (krossos)  = 
a  fringe,  and  a.pxo'i  (archos)  =  the  fundament.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Viverridae,  with  a  more 
rounded  head  and  a  larger  muzzle  than 
the  lehneimions.  Cro-isarckus  nhscurus  is  the 
Mangue  of  Western  Africa.  With  Suricata, 
Crossarehus  constitutes  the  Viverrine  sub- 
family Crossar  chins. 

orosa'-bill,  s.    [Cross-bill.] 

crossed,  *  crossydde,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Cross, 
v.] 

A.  .45  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Ldid  or  lying  across  or  athwart ;  having 
a  line  drawn  across. 

(2)  Marked  or  signed  with  a  cross. 

"  Crotiydde.    Cruce  tignatnt." — Prompt  Parv, 

2.  Fig.  :  Thwarted,  opposed,  obstructed. 
II.  Her. :  Borne  crosswise. 

crossed  belt,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  belt  crossed  between  pulleys  so 
as  to  revolve  them  in  opposite  directions. 
[Belting.]  To  prevent  the  rubbing  of  tlie 
belts,  rollers  may  be  interposed.    (Knight.) 

crossed-cheque,  5. 

Banking :  A  cheque  with  two  lines  drawn 
across  its  face,  between  which  the  name  of  a 
particular  banker  or  banking  comjiany  may 
be  written,  stamped,  or  printed.  Such 
cheques  will  only  be  paid  by  the  bank  on 
which  ttiey  are  drawn,  when  presented  tlirough 
another  bank.  When  tlie  name  of  the  payee's 
banker  is  unknown  to  the  person  who  draws 
the  cheque,  it  is  usual  to  insert  the  words 
"&  Co.,"  leaving  the  jmyee  himself  to  fill  in 
the  banker's  name.  The  abbre\'iation  "  &  Co." 
is  not,  however,  essential,  and  may  be  omitted, 
the  drawing  tlie  lines  across  the  face  of  the 
cheque  being  sufficient. 

Crossed  Friars,  s.  pi 

Ch.  Hist. :  [Crutched  Friars.] 


crossed  lens,  s. 

Optics :  A  forui  of  single  convex  lens  having 
the  Iea,^t  spherical  alierration.  The  refractive 
index  of  the  glass  sliould  be  1*5,  and  the 
radius  of  the  posterior  surface  six  times  that 
of  the  anterior  surface,  both  auifaces  being 
convex. 

crossed  out,  a. 

Mach.  :  When  the  web  of  a  wheel  Is  sawed 
and  tiled  away  so  as  to  leave  a  cross  of  four 
spokes  or  arms,  it  is  said  to  be  crossed  out. 
This  is  common  in  watch  and  clock  wheels. 
(Knight.) 

"  crosse'-let,  s.    [Croslet.] 

oros-sette',  s.       {Ft.,   dimin.  of  crosse  =  a 
crosier.  ] 
Building : 

1.  A  projecting  piece  on  a  voussoir,  which 
gives  it  a  bearing  upon  the  next  voussoir  on 
the  side  towards  the  springing. 

2.  The  return  on  the  corners  of  door-cases 
or  window-frames. 

cross'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cross,  p.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
X.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  over  or  across  ;  pas. 
sage. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  crossed. 

".  .  .  aa  If  the  crossing  of  a  hill  was  deslgnad  for  this 
Bervice." — lieruam  :  Physico- Theology. 

(3)  Intersection. 

".  .  .  the  eudleas  crossing  and  twining  of  these 
microscopic  filftujeuts  "—Todd  i  Boiffman:  PhytiaL 
An<it..  vol.  1.,  cb.  iJL.  p.  75. 

(4)  The  filace  where  one  crosses. 

(5)  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

".  ,  .  your  clerical  shavings,  your  uuclejiuly  uncttouB, 
your  crouings." — Bishnp  Bali :  Epistles.  L 

2-  Fig. :  A  contradiction,  a  thwarting,  an 
obstruction. 

"Of  many  men 
I  do  not  bear  these  crossings." 

Shakesp.  :  l  henry  JV.,ULl. 
TL  Technically : 

1.  Banking :  Tlie  writing  the  name  of  a 
banker  or  banking  company  between  two  lines 
drawn  across  the  face  of  a  cheque.    [Crossed- 

CHEQUE.] 

2.  Railway  :  A  casting  placed  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  railways,  wliere  the  raUs  of 
each  track  are  partly  cut  away  to  allow  pas- 
sage to  the  flanges  of  the  crossing  wheels. 

^  Level-crossing:  A  place  where  a  railway 
crosses  a  road  on  the  level.  In  England  it  is 
protected  by  gates  opening  inwaids  on  the 
line,  and  under  charge  of  an  official. 

crossing-sweeper,  s.  A  person  who 
gains  a  liveliliood  by  sweeping  clean  the 
crossings  in  streets. 

cross'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  cross,  a.  ;  -ish.]    Rather 
cross.    {Richardson  :  Pamela,  i.  128.) 

cross'-let,  s.    [Croslet.] 

cross'-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  cross,  a.  ;  -ly.] 

*  I.  Lit. :  Across,  athwart,  obliquely  ;  so  as 
to  intersect  something  else. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1,  AtWersely,  unfortunately,  in  oppoEi- 
tion.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes." 

Shakesp. :  liicfmrd  il.,  H.  1 

2.  Unfortunately. 

■'  If  he  have  any  child. 
He  shall  he  crossly  ui.'vt<jhed." 

Beaum.  i  PJet. :  PhUattet 

3.  Peevishly,  with  ill-humour,  fretfully. 

cross'-ness,  5.     [Eng.  cross;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross 
or  transverse ;  transverseness. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Opposition,  contrariety,  perverseness. 
"The  lighter  sort  ot  mali^ty  tumeth  but  to  a 

crossness  or  aptness  to  oppose. ' — Bacon. 

2.  Peevishness,  ill-humour. 

•"Tliey  help  u-^  to  forget  the  crottnets  of  men  and 
things,  .  .  ."—CoUier  ;  0/  Che  EntcrUtinmfnt  of  book*. 

cr6s-s6p-ter-yg'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Kpotro-o? 

(krossos)  =^  a  tassel,  a  fringe,  and  irrepv^ 
Ipterux),  genit.  irrepvyos  (pterugos)  =  &  wing, 
...  a  hn.] 


boil,  bd^;  po^t,  jd^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-fc 
HJlan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tioua  -slon  =  8bun ;  -flon,  -$ion  =  zbun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l.  del* 
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IcIKhti.  iC  Pahrimt. :  Filngc-llimrd  tlslies. 
The  nuiiie  given  liy  ProfeHaor  Iliixluy  to  a 
family  of  Ganoid  lishes  in  whicli  tlio  tin  rays 
of  the  paired  tins  are  so  arranged  as  to  fonn 
a  fringe  round  a  central  lobe.  The  niaji>rity 
have  a  heteroeercal,  the  rest  a  honnjeereal 
tail.  The  Crossopterygidaj  are  of  tlio  sub- 
order Lepidoganoidei.  I'rof.  Huxley  raises 
them  into  a  sub-order,  and  divides  them  into 
the  fnllowiuK families:  (1)  I'olypterini,  (2)Sau- 
rodipterini,  (.i)  Glyptoilipleriiii.  (4)  Ctonodip- 
terini,  (3)  Phancropleiiiini,  and  (U)  Coelacan- 
thini.  Dr.  Tratiuair  divides  tlie  Crossopte- 
rygidiB  into  six  families:  (!)  P..Iypteridffi,  (2) 
CoelacanthidoB,  (:i)  Bliumlindipterido!,  (4)  Cy- 
clodipteridaj,  (6)  HoloptycliiidiB  and  (0)  Phan- 
croplovihdai. 

If  For  the  terminations  of  these  "sub- 
orders" and  "families"  see  Family  ami 
Classificatjon. 

Most  of  the  genera  and  species  of  Crossop- 
terygida;  ;ire  Silurian,  some  are  Devonian,  and 
a  smaller  number  Carboniferous.  Only  tlie 
Coelacanthini  arc  Mesozoic.  In  the  present 
day  the  only  living  genus  known  is  Polypterus. 
{Nicholson.) 

oros-sop-ter-j^g'-i-ous,  a.  (Mod.  Lat. 
crossopkntgi{d<r),  and  Eug.  sulf.  -ous.J 

lehthy.  ifr  I'alaont. :  Pertaining  to  the  family 
Crossopterygidie  or  its  charaeters. 

oros-SO'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  wpoo-ffWTiS?  (krossotos)  = 
tasselled,  fringed,  from  Kpocnroi  {krossoi)  = 
tassels,  fringes,  and  ttou?  {pous)=  a  foot.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Soricidte  (Shrews).  Cros- 
sopils  fodiens  is  the  Water-Shrew  or  Oared- 
Shrew  of  Britain.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
I>r.  Hooker  in  Norfolk. 

cross'-wi^e,  *  cross' -wyje,  adv.  [Eng. 
cross,  and  ivise.] 

1.  Across. 

"  Till  tbey  found  ftU  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely. 
By  the  trunlss  of  trees  uprooted, 
LyiUE  lengthwise,  lying  crosswise. 
And  lorbiading  further  pnssaee, ' 

Ltfiis/elloio :  Song  nf  J/iawatha,  vi. 

2.  In  figure  of  a  cross. 

"And  kuUed  Ikilled]  him  ou  rroaneijse.  to  Calvaxye  on 
a  Frid.ty."  Fieri  Ploughman,  p.  373. 

cross'-'wort,  s.     [Eng.  eross^  and  suif.  -wort 

(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  name  given  to  several  plants, 
specially  {I)  Galium  cruciatma,  (2)  the  gpiius 
Crucianella,  and  (3)  Eupatoriuni  per/oliutum. 

Cr6t-a-c6n'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  crot(on),  and  aton- 
{it)ic'.]  Derivetl  from  plants  of  the  genera 
Croton  and  Aconilum. 

crotaconio  acid,  s. 

Chcm. :  C6H6O4  or  C3H4 "(CO -011)2,  A 
dibasic  acid,  isomeric  with  citraronic,  itaconie, 
and  mesaconic  acids.  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  potassium  cyanide  on  ethylic  chlorocro- 
tonate.  On  supersaturating  the  potassium 
salt  of  the  resulting  cyano-crotonic  acid  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  and 
allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate,  ammonium 
crotaconate  is  obtained,  from  which  the  acid 
is  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  agi- 
tating with  ether.  Crotaconic  acid  is  very 
soluble  in  water ;  it  melts  at  119°.  Heated 
above  130°  it  gives  otT  CO.j,  and  crotonic  acid 
is  formed.    {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

Or&t'-al,  a.    [Crottle.] 

Crot-a-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  crotalum;  Gr. 
KpoToiAoi'  (krotalhn)  =  a  rattle  made  of  split 
reeds,  pottery,  or  metal,  and  Lat.  fem.  sing. 
adJ.  suff.  -aria.  So  named  because,  when  the 
intiat«d  legumes  are  shaken,  the  seeds  rattle 
inside,  j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Crotolarieie  (q.v.). 
The  leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  the 
inflorescence  in  racemes,  the  flowers  generally 
yellow,  the  legume  oblong,  curved  inwards, 
with  puffed  out  or  swollen  sides.  Betweeu 
260  and  300  species  are  known.  Crotalaria 
juncea  is  cultivated  in  India  and  Southern 
Asia  generally  for  the  fibre  yielded  by  the 
inner  bark.  It  is  called  San,  Sun,  Shunum,  or 
Sunn  Hemp,  a  name  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  luminary  of  day,  but  is  the  Hindu- 
stani 5071  or  sun  =  hemp.  It  is  termed  also 
Madras  hemp,  Bombay  hemp,  Brown  hemp, 
and  Taag,  &c.  Bags  and  low-priced  canvas 
are  made  in  India  from  its  fibres.     It  is  also 


grown  as  a  fodder  plant.  C.  rdusa  is  sorne- 
timeu  grown  in  India  for  ita  fibres.  'J'he 
branches  of  C.  Burkia  are  twisted  by  the 
people  of  8ein<ie  into  tough  ro])ps.  A  decoc- 
tion of  G.  E^dWa  is  employed  in  Venezuela 
na  sudorific  in  fevers. 

crot-a-lar'-i-e-ee,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat,  crota- 
tatXia),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suit.  -c<c.] 

Bat. :  A  family  of  iJapiliouuceoua  plants, 
sub-tribe  CienisteBe. 

cr6-t^'-i-d88,   s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  croto^iw) 
(q.v.),  and  I'em.  pi.  adj.  sull',  -idUe.] 

Zool :  A  family  of  8en>eiits,  sub-order 
Vijicriua,  There  is  a  deep  pit  on  ea(di  side  of 
the  nose  lined  with  small  plates.    The  crown 


CROTALID.^;. 

of  the  head  is  scaly,  the  belly  covered  with 
shield-like  plates.  The  poison  fangs  a  re 
very  large;  the  other  teeth  are  small.    [Cuo- 

T.VLUS.] 

or6t-a-li'-iMe»«.pi.  [Mod.Lat.cro(a?(7M)(q.v.), 
and  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -i/wE.] 

Zool :  The  typical  sub-family  of  the  Crota- 
lidse.    The  tail  ends  in  a  rattle. 

oro'-ta-lo,  s.  [Gr.  KporoAoc  (krotalon)  =  a 
rattle',]  [Cbotaldm.]  A  Turkish  musical 
instrument. 

crot'-a-lum,  s.  [Gr.  KporaXov  (krotalon)  —  a 
rattle'.] 

Music :  A  rattle 
or  clapper  used 
sometimes  to  mark 
the  rhythm  of  danc- 
ing in  the  worship 
of  Cybele.  It  was 
generally  made  of 
wood,  having  a 
loose  piece  hinged 
midway,  so  that 
when  shaken  in 
the  hand  a  clatter- 
ing noise  was  pro- 
duced, called  by 
the  Greeks  nKarayri 
(platage).  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

crot'-a-liis,    s.  crotalcm. 

[Mod.    Lat.,    from      l  Fi-om  bas-rellef  of  Vase. 

Class.      Lat.  crota-      „   ,,V>l'a  Borghese. 

7 ,  „^  .  r ,.         •      \^        2.  Mosaic    Pavement,  Villa 

turn;  Gr.  KporaXov  Corslne. 

(krotalon)   =   a 

rattle.    So  called  because  a  series  of  horny 

bodies,  loosely  united  together  at -the  tail  of 

the  animal,  rattles  when  it  moves.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  serpents,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Crotalidae.  Crotalus  horridvs  is 
the  Rattlesnake  (q.v.). 

•  cro-taph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Kporapo's  (krotaphos) 
=  the  temple.]  Belonging  to  the  temples. 
(A^k.) 

*  crqt-aph-i''tis,  s.  [Gr.  xporcu^iTts  (krota- 
phitis)'=  pertaining  to  the  temples.] 

Med. :  A  pain  in  the  temples.    (Ash.) 

crotch,  s.    [0.  Ft.  croche  ;  Fr.  croc  =  a  crook.] 

[C  ROCHE.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  hook,  a  fork. 

"  With  poles  upon  crotchU  as  high  as  thy  hreat." 
Tiuter:  Uusbandrie,  ivii  61. 

2.  A  curved  weeding-tool. 

'*  In  Male  get  a  weede  hooke,  a  crotch  and  a  glooe." 
Ttitser  :  Husbandrie,  \L  10. 

3.  A  crutch. 


,    n.  Naut.  '.  A  forked  post  for  supporting  a 
boom  or  horizontal  spar. 

crot9hed,  a.    [Eng.  crotch  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit. :  Forked,  hooked,  curved,  winding. 
".  .  .  which  runneth  by  Estriiiuodocb,  a  croh-hed 
brooke."— //o'(hjA((/.-  Dcsc.  0/  BrUaiw:,  ch.  xlv. 


2.  Fi'j-  ■'  Crotchety,  peevish, 

crdt9h'-et, '  crofl&'-^t, «.    [Fr.  dimin.,  from 
O.  Ft.  crodie ;  Fr.  croc  m  a  hook.) 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  Q. 

"  Wliy  these  Hru  very  crotcti«t9  that  he  s];>eakB  | 
Note,  uot««,  lonvuth,  aiiii  uulMug !  " 

JUiakeijj.  t  Much  Ada,  U.  %, 

•(2)  A  support,  a  crotclu 

"A  stately  temple  shoota  withUi  the  Bklea, 
The  cruii'hett  of  their  cot  In  columrie  riae." 

liri/iicn:  Oold.  aiet.  liuucis  i  /'/tilrmoru 

2.  Fig.  :  A  whimsical  fancy  or  conceit ;  • 
perverse  fancy. 

"  All  hU  old  crotchet!  iii  hU  bralu  he  1>ean.* 

:iir  J.  Iiaviea:  Immortality  <^  Uu  Soul, 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Surg. :  Applied  to  surgical  and  other 
instruments  of  a  hooked  form  derived  from 
the  French  ;  as  the  eraniot<^)iny  or  placenta 
hooks.  Specifically,  a  curved  instrument  for 
extracting  the  fetus. 

2.  Print :  A  bracket  ([  ]). 

".  .  .  tlie  pnAsageslncloded  within  the  patAtheseaov 
cTfitchcH.  KB  the  press  stylen  tliuiii,  .  .  '—Hogt^t 
Workt,  vol.  il.,  p.  3  ;  Thg  PuhtUher  to  the  Reader. 

3.  A'au(, :  A  forked  sni)i>ort ;  a  crotch. 

4.  Fort. :  An  indentation  in  a  covered  way, 
opposite  to  a  traverse. 

5.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troops  by  which 
they  are  drawn  up  in  a  Hue  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  line  of  battle. 

6.  Music:  A  note  (J),  one-fourth  of  the  value 
of  a  semibreve  (q.v.), 

7.  Sport. :  The  master-teeth  of  a  fox, 

8.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Vicqd'Azyr 
to  a  hook  at  tlie  anterior  extremity  of  the 
superior  occipito-temporal  convolution  of  the 
cerebrum. 

crotchet-monger,  s.     One  who  has  a 

crotchet  or  fancy  on  which  he  is  perpetually 
harping. 

"  A  few  erotchet-monfferi,  PoBltivlflta  and  dofr 
trhuiir<.B."—Pall  JiaU  Gazette,  Aug.  17,  1882. 

*  cr6t9h'-et,  v.i.    [Crotchet,  s.] 

Music:  To  play  in  a  measured  time,  or  to 
play  rapidly. 

"  The  ulm  blest  crocheting  muslciaa." 

Donne :  Poemi,  p.  68. 

*  crotch'-et-ed.  •cr<5t$h'-€t-ed.  a.  [Eng. 
crotchi't;  -ed.J  Marked  viith  or  measured  by 
crotchets. 

"  Not  these  cantela  «nd  morsels  of  Scripture  warbled, 
qoftvered.  and  crotchetced,  to  give  pleasure  nuto  th© 
ears."— //nrmar ;  Tranil.  of  Baa't  berm,.  (1687).  p.  267. 

t crot^h'-et-eer,  s.  [Eng.  crotchet;  -eer.] 
One  with  a  crotchet  (I.  2). 

•*  The  author  has  a  keen  eye  (or  modem  varieties  of 
crolch^teeri." — AilieiuBum,  Oct.  30,  1880,  p.  665i. 

crot^h'-et-y,  a.  [Eng  crochet ;  -y.]  Full  of 
crotchets  or  perverse  and  whimsical  fancies  ; 
whimsical,  fanciful. 

'*  This  will  please  the  crotchety  radicala. "—Saftirday 
Riview,  Feb.  4,  1665. 

*  crote,  *  croote,  s.    [O.  Fr.  crote ;  Fr.  crottt 

=  dirt,  mud.] 

1.  A  clod  ;  a  lump  of  turf  or  earth. 

"  Crote  of  a  turle.     Olebicuta."— Prompt.  Pan.,  p.  lOi, 

2.  Refuse. 

'•  My  bones  as  croote  haji  dried." — Wj/dife:  Ps.  cL  ^ 

3.  The  smallest  particle. 

"  And  of  it  nevyr  a  crote, 
Quhill  I  be  wyiryd,  owre-pas  my  throt 

\yi/ntoiffn,  viL  4,  Si. 

*crot'-els,  "^  croteUs,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr. 
crotte  =  aung,  dirt.]  The  dung  of  hares. 
(Howell) 

*  cro-tesc'qne,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  crotesque.} 

A.  As  adj.:  Grotesque. 

B,  As  sv:bst. :  A  grotesque  painting. 

"  Item  twa  paintit  broddis  the  ane  of  the  muses  and 
the  uther  of  croteicgue  or  conceptlB." — JnverUcirie$ 
(A.  ISfil),  p.  130. 

cro'-ton  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  croton  —  the  Castor- 
oil  plant ;  Gr.  Kporiliv  (kroton)  =  (1)  a  dog- 
louse,  a  tick,  ('2)  the  Castor-oil  I'lant,  Ricimis 
communis,  the  seeds  of  wluch  were  thought 
remotely  to  resemble  ticks.] 

A*  As  substa7itive : 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tlie  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Crotoneae.  The  flowere  are 
monoecious,  the  males  with  a  five-parted  val- 
vular calyx,  five  petals,  five  glands  alternate 


^te,  jat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  vrgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ofib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^an.    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


croton— crouched 
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with  the  petals,  deliiiite  stamens  distinct  from 
eacli  other ;  the  females  with  a  five-parted 
calyx,  no  petaJs,  styles  bifid  or  multitld,  tliree 
glands  round  the  ovary,  and  tricoccous  fruit. 
Some  are  trees,  others  bushes,  and  yet  others 
herbaceous  plants;  the  leaves  and  intlures- 
cence  are  also  variable.  They  occur  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  Some  are 
purgative.  A  decoction  of  Croton.  perdicipes 
is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  cure  for  syphilis  and  as 
a  dinretie.  The  purgative  root  of  C.  cavipestris, 
and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  C.  vriganifolius,  are 
diaphoretic  and  antispastic.  The  wood  of  6*. 
Ti'jiium  is  sudorific,  and  used  against  sypliilis  ; 
the  seeds  are  purgative.  The  oil  of  C.  Tiglinm 
and  Pavana,  two  East  Indian  trees,  is  so  acrid 
as  to  blister  the  skin.  They  are  used  as  diuretics 
and  purgatives.  Many  are  balsanjic.  C.  bal- 
samijer  is  used  in  Martinique  in  the  preparation 
of  the  liquor  called  Eau  de  Mantes.  Frankin- 
cense is  extracted  from  C.  thurifer  and  C. 
adipalus,  which  grow  on  the  Amazon.  C. 
hiimilis,  foiuul  in  the  West  Indies,  has  aro- 
matic qualities,  and  is  used  ia  medicating 
baths.  C.  gratissimns  is  fi-agrant,  and  is  used 
as  a  perfume  by  the  Koras  in  south  Africa. 
The  balsam  of  C.  origanifolivs  is  employed  as 
a  substitute  for  copaiva.  C.  Coscarilla  ia 
aromatic.  Yet  others  have  a  colnuring* 
matter.  C.  Draco  and  C.  sanguifermn  furnish 
a  red  substance  like  gum-lac.  C.  CasairUla, 
a  Jamaica  bush,  was  thought  to  furniwli  tlie 
cascarilla  of  commerce,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  derived  from  C.  Eleuteria,  a  Bahania 
shrub  ;  that  of  Mexico  comes  from  C.  pseudo- 
China;  aud  C.  nitens,  C.  casGarilloides,vucaus, 
and  suberosus  might  also  be  made  to  yield 
cascaiilla. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Derived  from  any  plant  of  the 
genus  Croton.    [Croton-oil.] 

croton-oil,  s. 

Pkar. :  A  fatty  oil  expressed  fVom  the  seeds 
of  Croton  Tiglium.  The  oil  is  brownish-yellow, 
slightly  viscid,  aud  has  an  acrid  nauseous 
taste.  The  seeds  are  smaller  and  duller  than 
those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  Croton  oil  is 
a  powerful  irritant  drastic  purgative,  often 
causing  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Croton-oil  acids : 

Chem.  :  Croton  oil  when  saponified  with 
Boda  yields  salts  of  acetic,  isubutyric,  aud 
valerianic  acids,  which  are  volatile,  and  a 
crvstalline  acid  called  tiglic,  or  uiethyl-crn- 
toiiic  acid,  CgHgOo  or  C3H4(CH3)-CO-OH, 
which  is  the  chief  product.  It  melts  at  64°, 
and  boils  at  197'.  A  small  quantity  of  higlicr 
acids  of  the  acrylic  series  are  also  obtained. 

oro'-tdn  (2),  8.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to 
the  water-supply  of  New  York  City,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  Croton  River. 

croton-bug,  s.  A  long-winged  species  of 
Cockroach,    Blatta    gcrvianica.      {Avierican.) 

^  A  Cockroach  and  a  proper  Bug  belong  to 
different  orders. 

cro'^ton-ato,  s,  [Eng.,  &c.,  troton{tc)t  and 
suflT.  -ak.)    A  salt  of  crotouic  acid. 

cro-to'-ne-je,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  croton^  and  fem, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  EuiHiorbiaceae.  The  ovule 
is  solitary,  the  flowers,  which  usually  have 
petals,  ai-e  in  clusters,  spikes,  racemes,  or 
panicles.    (Lindley.) 

Cro-ton'-ic,  a.  [Lat.,  &c..  croton  (q.v.),  and 
Ei)g.  sutf.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
way  derived  from  some  plant  of  the  genus 
Croton. 

crotonic  aolds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  C^HgOg.  The  three  modifications 
are— CroioTiic  acid,  CHgCH  =  CH-OO-QH  ; 
Isocrotonic  acid,  CH2=  CH'CHo-CO-OH  ;  and 

Methacrylic  acid,  ^sg^C  -CO'OH. 

1.  Crotonic  acid :  A  solid  substance  crystal- 
lising in  white  needles,  melting  at  "2%  and 
boiling  at  132".  It  can  be  formed  syntheti- 
cally by  dropping  ethylie  n-monobrom- 
butyrate  into  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash.  Both  crotonic  acid  and  isocrotonic 
acid  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorous 
pentachloride  on  ethyl-diacetic  acid.  Cro- 
tonic acid,  fused  with  potash,  yields  only 
acetate  of  potassium.  Crotonic  acid,  heated 
with  faming  hydriodic  acid  on  a  water-bath, 
melts  to  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  on  cooling, 
deposits  large  rhombic  crystals  of  iodo-bntyric 


acid  ;  these,  wlien  boiled  with  potash,  are 
converted  into  oxybutyric  acid  ;  on  convert- 
ing this  acid  into  a  zinc  salt  and  gra<tnally 
adding  alcohol  to  the  solution,  the  zinc  suit  cf 
a-oxybutyric  acid  crystallises  out  first,  and 
the  fast  mother  liquids  yield  the  p-oxybutyr- 
ato  of  zinc  as  an  amorphous  varnish.  Cro- 
tonic acid  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  cro- 
ton aldeliydes,  formed  by  the  condensation 
of  acetic  aldehyde.  Also  by  distilling  allyl 
cyanide  with  caustic  potash. 

2.  Isocrotonic  acid:  A  liquid  formed  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  chloro-crotonic  acid,  which  melts  at 
69'5°.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiliug  at  172°,  but 
when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  ISU"  it  is  con- 
verted into  solid  crotouic  acid. 

3.  Methacrylic  acid :  Obtained  by  heating  to 
100°  citraconic  anhydride  saturated  at  0°  with 
hydrochloric  acid," and  boiling  the  product 
with  strong  soda  solution.  It  crystallises 
from  water  in  long  colourless  prisms,  which 
melt  at  16°,  and  boil  at  160-5°.  When  fused 
with  potash  it  yields  propionic  acid  and  car- 
bon dioxide. 

crotonic  aldehyde,  s. 

Chein.  :  Croton  aldtdiyde,  C4HaO,  or 
CHg-CH  =  CHCO-H.  Obtained  by  heating 
pure  aldehyde  in  soda-water  bottles  with  a 
very  little  zinc  chloride  aud  a  few  drops  of 
water,  for  a  day  or  two,  at  100".  It  is  puri- 
fied by  distillation  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Crotonic  aldehyde  is  a  coloui-lcss  liquid, 
having  au  extremely  pungent  odour,  and  boils 
at  104°.  It  jeduces  silver  oxide.  In  contact 
with  the  air  it  oxidises  to  crotouic  acid.  Cro- 
tonic aldehyde,  saturated  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  is  converted  into  chloro-butyilc 
aldehyde,  CgHeCl-CO'H,  which  crystallises  in 
white  needles,  melting  at  97° ;  insoluble  iu 
watei',  sparingly  soluble  iu  alcohol. 

crotonic  chloral,  s. 

Chem.  S:  Pharm.  :  Croton  chloral,  a  sub- 
stance which  lias  been  found  to  be  butyric 
chloral,  C4H5CI5O,  or  CCls'CHo-CHo-CO-H 
(Trichlorbutyl-aldehyde).  It  is  prepared  by 
passing  chlorine  into  aldehyde,  cooled  inafi-eez- 
ing  mixture,  aud  heated  to  100"  at  the  close  of 
the  reaction.  The  liquid  was  distilled ;  the  frac- 
tion which  passed  over  between  ItiO"  aud  ISO' 
yielded,  by  fractional  distillation,  a  colourless, 
peculiar-smelling  oil,  boiling  at  164'.  It  com- 
bines with  water,  forming  a  crvstalline  hydrate, 
CCl3-Cn2'CH2-CH(OH>y,  which  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  stated  by  Garrod  to 
l>roduce  a  deep  sleep  accompanied  by  anaes- 
thesia of  the  head,  the  fifth  nerve  being  com- 
pletely paralysed,  while  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tion continue  unaffected,  aud  the  voluntary 
muscles  retain  their  tone.  It  is  given  in  casus 
of  trigeminal  neuralgia,  and  where  chloral 
hydrate  is  inadmissible  owing  to  disease  of 
the  heart 

cro-to-ni'-tril,  5.    [Eng.  croto{n),  and  nitril] 

Chem, :  CgHs-CN.    Allyl  cyanide.     A  liquid 

boiling   at    117°,   obtained    by  heating    allyl 

iodide  with  potassium  cyanide  to  110°  for  two 

days. 

cro'-ton-ol,  s.    [Eng.  croton,  and  Lat.  ol(cmn) 
=  od.J 

Chem.  :  C<)Hi402.  A  yellow,  viscid  sub- 
stance, snid  to  occur  in  crotou-oil. 

crd'-t6n-3^1,  s.     [Eng.  croton  ;  -yl.} 

Chem. :  An  organic  numad  radical  (C4H9)'. 

crotonyl  amines,  s.  pi. 

Ckem. :  Organic  bases,  CjHoNHo,  &c., 
formed  together  with  butylene  (liamines  by 
heating  isobutylene  dibromide  to  100°  witli 
alct'holic  ammonia,  part  of  the  dibromide 
being  resolved  into  HBr  and  crotonyl  bro- 
mide ;  the  latter  is  converted  by  the  ammonia 
into  crotonyl  amines. 

crotonyl  bromide,  s. 

Chem.  :  C4H9Br.  A  liquid  boiling  at  90°. 
Formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
isobutylene  dibromide,  CiHgBr-i. 

crd-ton'-yl-ene,  s.     [Eng.  crotonyl  and  suff. 
-enc] 

Chem. :  C^Hg  or  HC  =  C  -  CHs'CHs.  Ethyl- 
aeetylene.  A  hydrocarbon  which  occurs 
among  the  products  obtained  by  the  coni- 
pression  of  coal-gas.  It  boils  »*  20°  to  2.'i°, 
and  forms  a  tetrabromide,  which  melts  at  110° 
and  crystallises  in  shining  needles. 


cro-toph'-a-ga,  s.  [Gr.  xporuv  {kroton)  =.  a 
dogduose,  a  tick,  and  (fiayeii'  (^pluigtin)  =s  to 
eat.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-family  Crotophagiuie  (q.v.).  The  bill 
ia  gi'eatly  couipressed,  and  the  ridge  of  the 
upjier  mandible  keeled.  The  species  are  found 
iu  South  America.  Crotopliaga  ani  is  the  Ani 
or  Anno  of  the  Latin  races  of  South  America, 
the  Razor-billed  Blackbird  of  Jamaica,  calleii 
also  the  Savanu.'ih  Bird  and  the  Great  Black binl. 
It  feeds  on  small  lizards,  insects,  and  seeds. 
It  lives  in  flocks,  and  when  one  individual  is 
killed  the  rest  gather  again  almost  at  the  same 
spot.  Several  females  are  said  to  use  the 
same  nest. 

cro-toph-a-gi'-nae,  s.  pK  [Mod.  Lat.  cto- 
tophag{a)  tq.v.),  and  fem.  i)l.  ad.j.  snfi'.  -inm.] 
(>r?u(/t.;  A  sub-family  of  Cuculidse  (Cuckoos). 
The  bill  is  compressed,  the  ridge  of  the  upper 
mandible  curved,  the  wings  usually  short  and 
rouucled,  aud  the  two  outer  toes  longer  thaa 
the  rest.    [Crotophaga.  ] 

*  crott,  5.    [Fr.  crottc.]    Excrement,  ordure. 

"...  the  dirt  aud  croCt  of  Paris  luay  he  emelt  t«n' 
mUea  off.  .  .  ,"—BvW*il:  LonthnutfiolU  {l&b7i,  V- ^i~ 
l.Yares.} 

crot'-tle,  crot'-al,  s.    [Gael,  crotal.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
lichen. 

2.  Spec. :  Parmelia  omjilialoides. 

^  (1)  Black  crottles:  Parmelia  saxatilis* 
(Chiejly  Scotch.) 

(2)  Light  crottles :  Lccanora  pallescens. 
(Chiejly  Scotch.) 

(:()  Stone  crottles :  Parmelia  saxatHls.  {North 
of  Ireland.)    (Britten  (&  Holland.) 

*  crot'-tly,  *  crott-lie,  a.  [Eng.  crott(k); 
-ly.]    Covered  with  liclan. 

"At  o'er  the  crottJir  rrags  they  clliiilVd." 

Train:  Mountain  Muse,  p.  66. 

*  crot'-^,  v.i.  [Fr.  crofter.]  To  dung,  as  a  hare. 
(Ash.) 

croii^h  (1),   *  crowche  (1),  vA,  &  t.    [K  va- 
riant or  derivative  of  Mid.  Eug.  croli&n  =  to 
bend  ;  crok  =  a  crook.]    [Crook.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  stoop  or  beud  low  ;  to  lie  close 
to  the  ground. 

"  While  Lufra.  crouching  by  her  aide.        _ 
Her  etaLiuu  cluiuied  with  jealnus  pride. 

Scott .-  Lady  of  the  Luke,  n.  28. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  yield,  to  submit. 

"...  the  Jacuhit*  party,  .  .  .  haacT-oucheddavmia 
Bilent  terror,  .  .  ."—Macaulai/  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

2.  To  cringe,  to  fawn,  to  stoop  servilely. 

".  .  .  senility,  with  supple  kuees. 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  amile,  to  croudi.  to  please. 

Coioper:  Table  Talk,  127,  128. 

t  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  bend  lowly ;  to  bend 
down. 

"She  .  .  .  crotiched  her  head  upou  herbreaat."— 
Coleridge. 

*  crouch-bacU,  s.    A  hunchback. 

"With  Edward  weut  his  lirother  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  siiruamed  crouch-back  .  .  ."—Fuller  :  Hol^ 
War,  p.  216. 

*  cr6Ti9h  (2),  *  crowche  (2),  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng. 
crouche  =  a  cross.]    To  sign  with  the  cross. 

"  I  crowche  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightea." 

Chaucer  :  MiHer'a  Tale,  3.47a 

*  cro^9he,  *cruche.  s.  [O.S.  krUci;  O.  a 
Ger.  chrnci,  chrHzi;  Lat.  crucem,  accus,  of 
crvx  =  a  cross.] 

I.  Literally: 

1.  Across. 

"  Toe  Calvarye  hiacrouche  ha  beer." — Shoreham,  p.  8S. 

2.  A  crucifix. 

"Thehalyede  thinges,  the  crouchen,  the  calice*.'— 
Ayenbite,  p.  -K.. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  cross. 

"On  the  foreheved  the  crouche  a  set.' — Shorehamt 
p.  15. 

4.  A  mark  or  figure  of  a  cross. 

"Many  a  crouch^  on  his  cloke." 

P.  Ploicman.  2,MT. 

IL  Fig.  :  Coin,  money. 

"lioke  wheder  Id  thia  parse  whether  ther  be  eny 
cros  or  erot<che."—Occleve.  in  BailiweU.  p.  iK. 

*  crouched,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  crouch  =  across; 
-ed.]    Marked  with  a  cross. 


bSll,  \>S^',  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  9hlii,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,   I^enophon.  exist.     -Ing» 
HSlan.  -ttan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon^sh&n;  tlon,  -jlon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -bIoub  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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crouching— crow 


*  oroucbed-ftlars,  s.  pi.     (Crutched- 

KttlAKa.J 

or4^9h'-in£:»  pr.  par,,  a.,  &, s.    [Ceouch  (1),  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  partlcip,  adj. :  (fiina 
tlie  veil'). 

C.  As  mhst  :  The  act  of  bending  low  to  the 
gr(jund  ;  cringing,  fawning, 

*  oroil9h'-mas,  *  crowch-mas,  5.     [Mid. 

Eng-   crtnicke   =   a.  crosw,  and  iiuis    =   mass.] 
8t.  Helen's  Day,  May  U,  b«'ing  the  feast  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
"  Fiom  bull  cow  timt 
Till  Crowclmtuit  l)e  jiost" 

Tuurr:  Husbandri«,  L  M. 

or^9h'-3?".  cr6ii$h'-ie»  a.  [Eng.  crouckil),  v. ; 
-y.]     Crook-buukfd.    , 

"  Or  Crouchie  MenuQ  Humphie" 

Aunu:  Halloween. 

*  croUd  (1),  *  crowde,  s.    [Crowd  (l),  j.j 

*  croUd  (2),  s.    [Crowd  (3),  s.] 

or^d(3),  *  crowde,  *  orowde»  *  crowdes, 

s.    [O.   Ft.   cnmte,   from   Lat.   crypUi,]    The 
crj'pt  of  a  church. 

•'Wonder  many  ylen,    crowdet   aud    vautea."— fi/?- 
!P1/rnuffi^  of  Syr.  H,  Uuylforde,  y.  24. 

*  cr^d,  v.i.    [Crowd  (2),  v.\ 

*  cr^de  (1),  v.U  &  i.    [Crowd,  v.\ 
crouds,  s.  2^1.    [Curd.] 

croul,  crowl,?'.(.    [Crawl.]    TocrawL 

'■  Ua  I  whare  ye  gatiu,  ye  crowHn  ferlie  ?  " 

Burnt:  To  a  Loum, 

*  croune,  5.    [Crown.  ] 

erdup  (1),  *  oroupe,  s.  [Fr.  crmipe  =  the 
croup.] 

1.  The  ruuip  or  buttocks,  especially   of  a 
horse. 

*'  This  carter  tbakkebh  his  horse  upon  the  croupe." 
Chaucer:  Fryar't  Tale,  7,UL 

2.  The  place  behind  the  saddle. 

"  Each  warlike  feat  to  show  : 
To  paaa,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain." 

Hcott:  Jiarmion,  v.  2. 

«r6up  (2),  *  croop,  s.  [A.S.  hropan  =  t<i  cry 
out;  \cfi\.hr6pa\  Goth./tro/yuTi;  Dut.  7"oe/e?i; 
Ger.  rujtn.] 

Med. :  Membranous  laryngitis.  An  inflam- 
matory atlection  of  the  trachea  and  larynx, 
specially  characterised  by  the  formation  "of  a 
false  membrane,  distinct  from  other  diseases 
apparently  but  not  really  identical,  especially 
so  from  diphtheria  (q.v.)  (Niemeyer,  Aitken, 
Ac),  although  the  diagnosis  is  by  no  means 
easy,  and  the  two  affections  are  frequently 
combined  ;  distinct  also  from  acute  laiyngitis. 
asthma,  nervous  croup,  and  others.  It  is  not 
contagious.  Daviot  says,  *'  Croup  is  non-con- 
tagious, and  diphtheria  and  croup  are  the 
same  ;  therefore  diphtheria  is  non-eontagious." 
This  is  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  identity 
theory  from  one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Croup 
is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  infancy,  generally 
arising  from  damp.  It  haa  a  brassy  or  ringing 
sound,  like  the  crow  of  a  cock  or  the  sound  of 
a  piston  furced  up  a  dry  pump,  which  is  very 
unmistakeable.  When  fatal  it  is  early  in  the 
disease,  while  a  fatal  issue  in  diphtheria  is 
usually  more  protraeted,  (Mcrir,  in  Edin. 
Med.  JouT.,  1S7S-7&.) 

Oroup  (3),  8.  [A.S.  cn-Qpp,  crop.]  A  berry. 
(Scotch.)  ^f         t  I  J 

eronp  Cl).  *  crope, "  crowpe,  *  crupe.  v.i. 
[Croi;p  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  croak,  to  cry  with  a  hoarae  voice ;  a 
term  applied  to  crows. 

"The  ropeen  of  the  rauynla  gart  the  eras  (crowa), 
erope-" — CoinpL  .■Scol.,  p.  60, 

2.  To  speak  hoarsely,  as  one  does  under  the 
effects  of  a  cold.    (Scotch.) 

•cr6up  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  crOT(pe  =  the  rump,  back. 
Comp.  uur  use  of  the  verb  to  back.]  To  back 
np,  to  help. 

"  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand.  In  which.  If  youll  croup 
me.  that  is.  help  me  to  play  it.  you  shall  go  five  hun- 
dred to  uothmg.'—Cibber :  Frovokt  ffutband,  p,  20. 

Or6ui>-ade',  s.    [Fr.  croupe  =  the  croup.] 

1.  Manage  :  Higher  leaps  than  those  of  cur- 
vets, that  keep  the  fore  and  Iiind  quarters  of 
the  horse  in  an  equal  height,  so  that  he 
trusses  his  legs  under  his  belly  without  yerk- 
ing.     (Farrier's  Dictionary.) 

2.  ConkFrii :  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a 
loin  of  mutton.    (Ash.)    (Croutade.] 


oroup'-^l,  cr6up'-oiU,  a.  [Eng.  croup  (2), 
s.  ;  ^tl,  ous.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of, 
or  resembling  croup  (q.v.). 

crdup'-{e,  «.  [Croup  (l),  v.)  A  name  given 
to  the  mven.    (Sc.) 

oronp'-ler.  •  croup-er,  s.  [Ft.,  from  croupe 
=  the  back ;  as  ol  one  who  stands  at  your 
back  to  assist  and  support  you. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  vice-chairman  at  a 
dinner.    He  sits  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  table. 

"  Jeffrey  prealUed  at  the  Fox  diimer  na  the  2ith  of 
Jauuaxy.  19:.^;  ilvticr ivff  wob  croupttrr."— /.ord  Code- 
bum  ;  JUe^norialt  o/hU  Time,  ch.  vll..  p.  426. 

2.  (Jt'TJiing  :  One  who  superintends  and 
collects  the  money  at  a  gaming-table. 

oroup' -ing,  *  orowp-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  h  a. 
[Croup  (l).  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <£particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  hoarse  noise  or  sound,  as 
of  ravens,  cranes,  &c. 

"  TrumpettU  blast  nwyt  within  the  toun 
t^lc;  muuirro  brute,  liA  thrn;lit  uieii  hard  thesoun 
Of  cmuum  crowpiifj  flcing  in  the  are." 

Doug.  :  VirgU.  824,  32. 

croup'-^,  o.     [Eng.  croup  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

1.  Croupal. 

2.  Suffering  from,  or  predisposed  to  croup. 

Or6use»  o.  &.  adv.    [Etyrii.  doubtful,] 
A.  Asaalj.:  Brisk,  lively,  hold. 

"  Aue  spak  wl  wourdls  wonder  crota  " 

PeblU  to  the  PUiy.  X. 

B«  As  adv. :  Briskly,  boldly. 

crouse'-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  crouse;  -ly.}  Briskly, 
cuurageotis-like,  freely,  bohlly. 

■■.  .  .  when  the  like  o' them  can  B[>eakc)'oiue^y  about 
auy  geutleman'B  aaaira."— Scoff  .■  Antlguiiry,  ch.  itxxiJt. 

•  croiit,  v.t.  &  i.     [An  imitative  word.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  coo  out,  to  sing  in  a  low 
tone. 

"The  don  croutit  hjr  aad  sang  that  soondlt  lyUt 
Borrou. " — CompL  Scot.  p.  60. 

fi.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  croaking,  murmur- 
ing, or  rumbling  noise. 

'*  And  O,  as  he  rattled  and  roar'd. 
And  graen'd  aud  mutter'd.  and  crouted." 

Jamieion  :  Popular  Ball.,  L  29R. 

*  cront-ad'e,  s.    [Fr.  croHter  =  to  incrust] 

Cookery:  A  particular  way  of  dressing  a 
loin  of  mutton.    (Fhilips.)    [Croupade,  2.] 

crow,  'craw,  *  era  we,  "crowe,  s.    [A.S. 

crdioe  =  a  crow,  crdican  =  to  crow  ;  Icel.  krdkey 
krdka  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  craia  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  krde,  krd  ; 
Ger.  krdhe.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 

2.  The  cry  of  a  cock- 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Spec.  :  Corvus  corone.  Called  also  the 
Carrion  Crow.     [III.  2  (4).] 

(&)  Gen. :  Any  one  of  various  other  birds 
belonging  to  the  family  Corvidae  (q.v.). 

(2)  Plural : 

(a)  Gen.  :  The  family  Corvidae  (q.v.). 
(5)  Spec.  :  The  sub-family  Corvina?,  or  even 
the  genus  Corvus. 

2.  Mech. :  An  iron  bar  used  as  a  lever ;  it 
had  usually  a  bent  end,  which  was  frequently 
forked,  and  may  have  been  named  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  beak. 

" Go.  get  thee  gone  ;  fetch  me  an  iron croie' 

Shtt/ceip.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iiL  1. 

3.  Naut. :  Formerly,  the  beak  or  rostrum 
on  the  stem  of  a  war-galley.  Also  a  device 
formerly  used,  consisting  of  a  pivoted  lever 
and  chain,  with  hooks  for  engaging  an  enemy's 
vessel  or  picking  off  her  men.     A  corvus. 

4.  A  nat.  :  The  mesentery  or  ruffle  of  a  beast. 
m.  Special  phrases  and  compounds  : 

1.  Special  phrases: 

(1)  As  the  crow  flies :  In  a  direct  line. 

(2)  To  h/ire  a  crmr  to  pluck  with  any  OTie  ;  To 
Jiave  some  fault  to  find  with  or  an  explanation 
to  demand  from  one. 

(3)  To  pluck  or  pull  a  crow :  To  be  conten- 
tious ;  to  demand  an  explanation. 

*"  If  you  dispute,  we  mu.st  even  ptuck  a  eroit  about 
it."— .Sir  /?.  i: F.^trnnge. 


2.  Compounds: 

(1)  Alpine  Crow:  Pyrrhooorax  Alpinut. 

(2)  black  crow  :  [4J. 

(S)  Hunting  Crow :    [12J, 

(4)  Carrion  Crow  :  t.'orvus  Corone.  It  is  ft 
crow,  black  with  purple  reflection  above,  green 
beneath,  the  plumage  with  glossy  luatre.  It 
is  a  solitary  bird,  feeding  chiefly  on  carrion, 
but  also  eating  hhell-tish,  small  quadrupeds, 
nay,  even  young  lambs.  It  also  can  subsist 
on  gratis. 

H  The  crow  of  the  United  States  (C.  Ameri- 
cnmt>i)  is  a  closely  eimihir  bird,  but  w^mewhat 
smallor,  Afterthe  breeding  seaijon  it  congre- 
gates 111  flocks, and  im  partially  migratory.  Its 
habits  are  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
Carrion  Crow  and  the  llook.  It  is  one  of  the 
moHt  familiar  of  Americjtn  birds. 

(5)  Commion  Crow :  The  rook,  Corvus  frug^ 
Ugus. 

(6)  Corby  Crow :  [4], 

(7)  Dun  Crow:  [12]. 

(8)  Fruit  Crows:  The  sub-family  Gynmod^ 
rina:  (q.v.).    [Fruit-crows.] 

(9)  Got  Crow:  [4]. 

(10)  Grey-backed  Crow :  [12]. 
(U)  Grey  Crow:  [12]. 

(12)  Hooded  Crow:  Corvus  comix.  A  crow 
with  the  head,  fore-neck,  wings,  and  tail  black, 
the  other  parts  asli-grey.  It  is  found  all  the 
year  in  Scotland  ;  in  the  south  of  Englaud  it 
is  only  a  winter  visitant  from  Octr)ber  to 
April.  It  frequents  estuaries,  feeding  on 
fishes  and  molluses,  but  attacking  also  small 
quadrupeds,  and  even  lambs.  It  is  r-alled  also 
the  Grey  or  Grey-backed  Crow,  the  Dun  Crow, 
the  Bunting  Crow,  the  Hoodie  Crow,  and  th« 
Royston  Crow. 

(13)  Indian  Crow:  Corvus  splendens. 

(14)  King  Crow :  A  chatterer— Oicntrt« 
macrocercus.     [Dicrurus,  Kjng  Crow.J 

(15)  Laughing  Crow:  Garrukix  leucolophua, 
one  of  the  Timalin*. 

(Iti)  Piping  Crows:  The  Streperinse,  a  sub- 
family of  Cor\idie. 

(17)  Red-legged  Crow:  The  Cornish  Chough 
— Fregilus  grnculus. 

(IS)  Royston  Crow:  [12]. 

(1'')  Tree  Crows:  The  CoUeatinae,  a  sub- 
family of  Corvidse. 

crow-bar.  s.    [Cbow,  s.,  ii.  2.] 

■' .  .  masonB.  with  wedge  and  crowbar,  b€«ln  demo- 
Utloo.  —Carlyle:  French  Revolution,  lii.  v,  3. 

crow-bells,  s.  [The  form  is  pi.,  the 
meaning  sing.]  ScilUi  nutans  (chiefly  in 
Wiltshire). 

IF  Yellow  Crowbells :  Narcisstis  Pseudo-nar- 
Cissus.     (Lyte. ) 


crow-berry. 


[Crowberry.] 


crow-bill,  '  crowe-pil,  *  crouwepU, 

8.     Erodiuiii  moschatum. 

crow-blackbird,  s.  A  name  given  in 
America  to  Quiscalus  versicolor,  a  bird  of  the 
family  Sturnidee  (Starlings),  and  the  sub-family 
Qniscalina;  (Boat-bills).  It  comes  from  South 
to  North  in  the  United  States  in  spring,  re- 
turning again  to  the  So'jiii  in  autumn,  and 
making  great  depredation  on  the  crops  of 
grain.  It  is  black,  but  with  blue,  violet,  and 
coppery  reflections.  It  was  called  by  Wilson 
the  Purple  Grakle, 

crow-corn,  s.     Aletris  farinosa. 

crow-cranes,  s.    Caltha  palustris. 

crow-cup,  s.    Fritillaria  Meleagri$. 

crow-flg,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  It  Lb  thought  that  he  has  been  poisoced  with 
crow-fig.  the  oerry  of  the  nui  vomica."— Jfominf 
Chronicle.  Sept.  16,  1858.  p.  8. 

crow-flower,  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Crovpfoot  (q.v.). 

"There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-jtov>ers,  nettles,  daii>ies,  and  long  purplea." 
STwAiap.  ;  Bamiet.  iv.  7. 

2.  Caltha  palustris. 

3.  Lychnis  Flos-cuaiH. 

4.  Geraniiim  sylvaticum. 
crow-foot,  s.    [Crowfoot.] 
crow-garlic,  ».    Allium  vinedU, 

"crow-keeper,  s. 

1.  A  boy  employed  to  scare  away  crows. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   go.  p^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  o*  ==  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kwt, 


Crow— crowfoot 
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2.  A  scarecrow. 

"Scaring  the  ladles  like  a  cr mo-keeper." 

Shtikssp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  L  4. 

crow-leekf  s.    Scilla  nutans. 
t  crow-net,  s.     A  net  for  catching  wild 
fowl.    {Ogiivie.) 

crow-quill,  s. 

1.  The  quill  from  a  crow's  wing. 

"...  nothing  much  larger  than  a  crim>-quOl  oaji  be 
pjwaed  dowji,"—Darunii :  Voyage  round  tM  World 
{^  1870),  ch,  jdT..  p.  60  (uote). 

2.  A  very  fine  pen  used  in  lithography, 

crow-S^rike,  s.  A  piping-crow  (q.v.), 
esp.  Oymnarhina  tibicen. 

crow-silk,  s.    [CrowsilkI 

crow-stone»  s. 

1,  BuiH. :  The  top  stone  of  the  gable  end 
of  a  house. 

2.  Oenl. :  A  local  term  for  sandstone  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire. 

crow-toe,  s. 

1,  (Sing.) :  Probably  the  same  as  crow-foot, 

"  BriiiK  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  JeasaiiiiiiB." 

Milton :  Lycidae,  142.  143. 

2.  (PI-):  («)  Uituscorniculatus,,  (6>  SciUa 
tiutotts.    {Britten  £  Holland,) 

crows-bill.  s. 

Surg. :  A  bullet  forceps. 

crow's-feet,    * crowis-feete,   «.   pi 

The  wrinkles  under  the  eyes  wliicli  become 
manliest  in  old  age. 

"  So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proufle. 
Till  crowit-feete  growiu  under  your  eie." 

Chaucer :  TroiL  &  Crea.,  U.  401. 

crow's-foot,  3. 

1.  Boi.  :  Echinochloa  cnis-corvi.  Daucus 
Carota,  Wild  Carrot.  (Britten  ,&  Holhind.) 
Halliwell  and  Wright  had  supposed  it  to  be 
•*  wild  parsley." 

2.  Well-boring:  A  bent  hook  adapted  to 
engage  the  shoulder  or  collar  on  a  drill-rod 
or  well-tube  while  lowering  it  into  a  well  or 
drilk'd  sliaft,  or  to  hold  the  same  while  a 
section  above  it  is  being  attached  or  detached. 
In  well-boring  the  auger  or  drill-rod  passes 
thronfjh  a  hole  in  the  staging,  but  the  crow's- 
foot  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the  hole,  and 
is  thus  the  means  of  holding  the  sections  of 
rod  or  tubing  wliich  are  suspended  therefrom. 

3.  Fort. :  A  ball  anned  with  spikes,  so 
arranged  that  one  is  always  presented  up- 
wardly ;  such  are  strewn  on  the  ground  for 
defence  against  the  approach  of  cavalry.  A 
caltrop.     (Knight.) 

crow's-nest,  s. 

Na7U. :  A  tub  or  box  at  the  top-gallant 
mast-head,  for  the  lookout-man  who  watches 
for  wliales. 

crow,  *craw,  "crowe,  v.L  &  t.  [A.S. 
crdwan  (pa.  t  creinv)\  Dut.  kraaijen ;  Ger. 
krahcii :  M.  H.  Ger.  craivan,  krdjan ;  O,  H. 
Ger.  chrdjan,  crdhan,  crdan.] 

A«  Intransitive  : 

J.  Lit. :  To  make  the  noise  which  a  cock 
makes  in  joy  or  defiance. 

"...  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this  day,  before  that 
th.m  ahalt  thrice  deuy  that  thou  knoweat  me."— Luke. 
ZxiL  '.iL 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  boast,  to  brag,  to  swagger,  to  vapour. 
"Selby  Is  croiaing.  aud  though  always  defeated  by 

hl&  wile,  is  crowing  on."— fiichardson. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or 
pleasure ;  to  chuckle. 

••  The  sweetest  Uttle  maid. 
That  ever  crowed  for  kisaea  "    Tennyson, 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  proclaim,  to  announce  by 
crowing. 

"  There  Is  no  cock  to  crowe  day." 

Gower,  li  102. 

Crow'-ber-ry,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  and  berry.  So 
named  because  crows  greedily  devour  the 
berries  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Sing. :  Empetrum  nigrum,  a  small  pro- 
cumbent, greatly-branched  plant,  with  re- 
curved leaves,  small  purplish  axillary  flowers 
and  black  berries,  abundant  in  Scotland  on 
mountainous  heaths.  Its  berries  are  sul)aeid 
and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  They  are  eaten, 
however,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  are 
regarded  as  scorbutic  and  diuretic.     A  fer- 


mented liquor  is  made    from    them  by  the 
Greeiilanders. 

2,  PI.  (Crowberries) :  The  name  given  by 
Liiidley  to  the  botanical  order  Empetracete 
(q.v.). 

"...  few  blackberries  or  rrcwrficrr*'*,  aud  only  here 
and  there,  unless  in  vmy  favourable  localities,  a  cran- 
berry or  an  arbutus,"— (»'.  itacgUlivray :  Xat.  Hist., 
Dee  ^id«  and  Braemar. 

IT  Broom  crowbcrry  :  An  American  name  for 
Corema.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cr6^d   (1),     *  cro^de   (1),     *  criS^h, 
•'crwth,  *  croutbe,  i-.   tWcL  crwth,  crwdd; 
Gtel.  cruit;  Ir.  crut;  Low  Lat  chrotta.\ 
Music :  ' 

1.  An  ancient  Instrument,  like  a  violin,  with 
six  strings,  four  of  wliich  were  played  on  by  a 
bow,  and  the  other  two  played  or  plucked 
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by  the  thumb,  as  an  accompaniment.  The 
neck  had  a  hole,  through  which  the  player 
thrust  his  hand,  so  that  he  could  only  com- 
mand the  notes  lying  under  his  fingers. 

'■  Crowtie.  Instrumentof  muByka  Chorut.' — Prompt, 
Paro. 

2.  A  tune  j»layed  upon  the  instrument 
described  in  1. 

"  He  herde  a  aymphonye  and  a  crowde"—Wycliffe : 
Luke,  XV.  2&. 

Cr6wd(2),  *  cr^de(2),  s.  [A.a.  croda,gecrod 
=  a  crowd.] 

1.  Literally : 

*  I.  A  wheelbarrow. 

"  Crowds,  barowyr.    Ctiiivectorium."— Prompt.  Parv, 

2.  A  number  of  persons  crowded  together ; 
a  throng  ;  a  multitude  closely  aud  confusedly 
collected  together. 

.  a  crotod  of  people  would  have  been  very 
troublesome  in  the  heat  ol  the  day  .  .  ."—&rew : 
Comio  Sacra,  bk.  v..  ch.  IL 

3.  A  collection  or  number  of  things  closely 
pressed,  or  lying  close  togetlier. 

"...  that  tumult  he  had  observed  In  the  Icarlan 
sea.  diiahing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd  o£  ialandB." 
—/'ope. 

4.  Any  gathering  or  company  of  persons  ;  a 
lart;e  assemblage. 

II.  Fig. :  The  mass,  the  mob,  the  populace, 
the  lower  orders. 

"  He  went  not  with  the  croird  to  aee  a  shrine. 
But  fed  ua  by  the  way  with  food  lilvlne." 

Dn/den  :  Fables. 

cr^d  (1),  *  erode. "  croude,  •  crowdyn, 

crude,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.B.  creodnn  =  to  crowd, 
to  press,  to  push.      Cogn.  wilh  Dut.  kruijen 
=  to  push  or  drive  along.     (Sfcea(.)] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  drive,  to  impel,  to  push. 

"  He  crud  his  wain  into  the  fen." 

Amisi  Ainiloun.  1,983. 

2.  To  press  or  drive  closely  together ;  to 
mass  together ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

".  .  .  into  those  buildings  men  accused  of  no  crime 
but  their  religion  were  crowded  in  such  numbers  that 
they  could  hardly  breathe,"— J/acaMiu^;  Hijst.  Eng., 
ch-  xvL 

3.  To  fill  by  pressing  or  collecting  together  ; 
to  fill  to  overflowing. 

".  .  .  and  the  Dee  was  crowded  with  men  of  war  and 
tranaijorts.*'— .(/((C'lK'n.v:  ff'st.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  collect  in  crowds  round  ;  to  throng  or 
press  upon. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  incommode  or  encumber  by  excess  of 
numbers. 

"  How  short  U  life  !  Why  will  vain  courtiers  toil. 
And  crowd  a  vainer  monarch  for  a  smile  ".  " 

tiranvilU. 


2.  To  coni])re8s. 

".  .  .  the  vast  bualness  of  eternity  \b  croud«d  bit* 
thlspcwrcomiaas." — Souih,  voL  vU..  wr.  16, 

3.  To  collect  togetlier  in  excess. 

'•  It  would  not  have  entered  bit.,  their  thougbt«  to 
have  crowiieti  together  Bi>  luuny  alluftlouii  t"  time  and 
place,  .  .  ." — Jortin:  On  ttts  Chrittian  Hellalon,  DU.  6. 

H  (1)  To  croivd  out:  To  jireHsout;  specifl- 
caliy,  not  to  insert  in  a  newspaper  on  account 
of  pressure  of  more  important  matter. 

(2)  To  crowd  sail : 

Naut. :  To  carry  an  extraordinary  force  or 
press  of  sail,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  way  of 
a  ship. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Literally: 

I.  To  press  or  throng ;  to  swarm ;  to  collect 
In  crowds. 

"  The  gownsmen  crowded  to  gtve  in  their  uamei.'^ 
Macaalay  :  UUU  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

1 2.  To  press  or  force  one's  way. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  press,  to  throng,  to  appear  or  occur 
In  great  numbers. 

"  As  a  wave  follows  a  wave,  we  shall  And  instances 
of  folly  croud  in  upon  us."— fip.  Taylor:  On  Repent' 
ance,  ch.  x..  §  7. 

*2.  To  sit,  as  a  hen  upon  her  eggs. 

"  Acco'ivetcr.  To  brood,  sit  close,  or  cr-noding,  aa^ 
henuo  over  her  egges,  or  chickeua." — Cotgrave, 

*  cro^d  (2),  *  croud,  *  crowde  (2),  vX 
[Probably  the  same  as  CaouT,  v.  ((l.v.),J 

I,  Literally : 

1,  To  coo  as  a  dove. 

"The  kowBchot  croudis  and  pyklds  on  the  ryse.* 
Doug.  :  Virffif,  403,  4 

2.  To  croak,  as  frogs. 

IL  Fig. :  To  groan,  to  coraplaiiL 

"They  are  a  groning  generation,  t'lrtles  croudin^ 
with  sighes  and  groues  which  their  tongues  cannot  ex* 
preeae.  — ir.  Royd  :  Last  Battell,  p.  2U9. 

*  croTtrd  (3),  v.i.  [Crowd  (1),  s.]  To  play 
upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle. 

"Fiddlers,  crowd  on,  crowd  on:  let  no  man  lay  • 
block  in  your  way.  Croted  on,  I  Ba.y."—Alattinger: 
Old  Law.  V.  L 

croT*^d'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Crowd  (X),  v.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang, :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  parts  of  any 
organ  or  organs  are  pressed  closely  round 
about  each  other. 

-  cr6^d'-er,  s.  [Eng.  crowd  (1),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who  plays  upon  a  crowd  or  fiddle ;  a  fiddler, 

".  .  .  commonly  called  crotw/ers  because  they  crowd 
into  the  company  of  gentlemen."— /Wtor.-  Worthies. 
ch.  X. 

cr<J^'-die,  cro^-dy,  s.  [Probably  the 
same  word  as  Ghoat  (q.v.).]  Meal  and  water 
in  a  cold  state  stirred  together,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  gruel ;  porridge. 

"  There  will  be  drammock  and  crowdie." 

Ritson  :  Hcotch  Poems,  i.  2U. 

crowdie-time,  s.    Breakfast  time. 

"  Then  I  gaid  hame  at  crowdie-time." 

Burets :  Holy  Fair, 

crtfrt^d'-ing,  *  crS^d -fhge,  pr.  par,,  a.,  & 
$.     [Crowd  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip,  o/lj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  barrow. 

"Crotrdi'Hi/e.  carynge  wytheabarowe.  Cenivectura.' 
— Prompt.  Parti. 

2,  The  act  of  pressing  or  thronging  closely 
together ;  a  gathering  or  collecting  into  a 
crowd. 

"  Crowdnnge  or  Bchowynge.  Preasura,  piUsto,'— 
Prompt.  P(irv. 

*  cro^d'-wain.  *  croudewain,  s.    [Mid. 

Eng.  oroR'de  —  a  barrow,  and  tcnin  =  a  waggon.] 
A  cart,  a  waggon. 

"  Thai  bought  hem  a  gode  croutfewKiin." 

.Amis  &  Amiloun.  1.968. 

cr^^'-djr,  s.    [Crowt)ie.] 

crowdy  -  mowdy,  s.  The  same  «' 
Crowdie  (q.v.). 

*  crowett.  s.    [Cruet.] 

"  Crowetf  (cruet  A.),  ampuJtn,  baehtum,Mt^^  »**■*' 
—CathoL  Angticum. 

crow'-foot,  s.    [Eng.  crow,  and  foot.  ] 
I.  0/ (ft€ /orm  Crow-foot : 
1.  Naut.:  A  contrivance  for  suspending  the 
ridge  of  an  awning.    It  consists  of  a  number 


b6il.  h6^i  pout,  ]oT*rl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -fion  =  zliun.      -tious,  -sious,  - 


as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exi.st,     ph  =  C 
oious^shus.    -ble,    die,  &ic  =  'b^U  d$l« 
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Growing— orown 


of  cords  dfiiifiKiiiii;  frum  a  long  block  callt'l 
AD  eiiphroe  or  uiihiob. 
2.  Fort, :  A  crow'a  foot  or  caltroi).    (Cal- 

TKOI'.J 

2L  0/ Uie  foTvi  Crowfttot : 

1.  Spec.:  (1)  Hanunculua  acrts,  (2)  Jt.  hul- 
ho!>u-%  and  (3)  R.  repe/is. 

"Ami  the  cow(ilii>  aiiii  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 
hill."  Tcnnyarm:  Mafi  ftMtr/t. 

2.  PI.  {Crowfoots):  The  naiue  given  by  Liiul- 
ley  to  the  botanical  order  IlanunculaceEe(q.v.). 

1"  (1)  IUii)e  Crotv/oot  i  [So  named  because  the 
root  is  like  that  of  the  rajje-j  Itanunculu3 
bulbosus. 

(2)  SjHiar  Crowfoot :  Ilanu7iculus  Liiigva  aud 
B.  Flaiiimuhi. 

(3)  Urchin  Crowfoot:  [Named  because  its 
carpels  are  jirickly,  like  those  of  the  "  Urchin," 
Le.,  the  hedgehog.]    lianunculua  arvensis. 

(4)  IVood  Crowfoot ;  (1)  A  book-name  for 
Banunculus  (turkoiiius,  {2)  Anemone  nemoroaa, 

crowfoot  -  cranesbill,  s.  [So  named 
because  the  form  of  the  leaves  resembles  that 
of  some  crowl'oota  (Ranunculi).]  Geranium 
pratense. 

crow'-ihg,  pr.  par.^  a..  &  s.     [Crow,  r.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr,  par,  £  parlicij).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  uttering  a  crow  like  a 
cock. 

2.  Fig.:  A  boasting,  vaunting,  or  bragging. 

•crow'-ish,  *cr6w'-yshe,  «.    [Eng.  crow; 
-iah.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crow  ;  like  a  crow. 


*  Cr6wl,  v.l.  (An  imitative  word.  Cf.  growl.) 
To  rumble  or  grumble,  as  the  stomaclL 

•  Crtf^l'-ing,  s.  [Kug.crowl;  -in^.]  Grumbling 
lu  the  stomach. 

"The    croicUng    In    the  bellye.    bothorlj^noa"  — 
Withal:  HUlionurie {&d.  1008),  p.  ^97.    (Aurt^.) 

or6^rn,  '  coron.  •  corone,  *  coroune, 
*  corane,  corown,  *  croune.  *  crowue, 
^crune,  s.  ica.  [O.  Fr.  coroiu;  Fr.  couronue; 
Sp.  tSi  Ilal._  corona,  from  Lat.  corona;  Gr. 
Kopiomj  (korone)  =  the  curved  end  of  a  bow ; 
KopuivLi;,  Koptoi/d?  (koronis,  koronos)  =  curved. 
Cogn.  with  Gsel.  cruiini  =  round,  circular; 
Wei.  crwn  (Skeat.).'] 

A«  As  substantive  : 

X,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  wreMh  or  garland  for  the  bead,  given 
as  the  reward  of  victory  or  of  some  noble 
deed.  Amongst  the  Romans  they  were  of 
several  kinds  :  Castreiisis,  or  vallaris,  given  to 
the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in 


assaulting  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  muralis, 
to  him  who  first  mounted  the  breach  in  storm- 
ing a  town  ;  navalis,  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship ;  obsidionalis,  given  by 
soldiers  who  liad  been  beleaguered  to  the 
commander  by  whom  they  had  been  relieved  ; 
and  civica  (the  most  lionourable  of  all),  be- 
stowed on  him  who  had  saved  the  hfe  of  a 
citizen.     [Corona.] 


(2)  The  ornament  of  the  head,  worn  as  a 
badge  of  sovereignty  by  emperors,  kings,  and 
prmces.  Those  worn  by  the  nobilitv  are 
called  coronets  (q.v.).  That  worn  by  the  Pope 
is  more  commonly  Gilled  a  tiara  (q.v.). 


T"  The  mojiarcliit^I  practice  of  wearing 
crowns  on  stjite  occasions  is  of  considerable 
antiqiuty.  Siiui,  the  Jlrst  king  of  Israel,  did 
HO  (2  Sain.  I.  10).  Ho  did  the  king  of  Amiuon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  80).  Tarqniniu^  I'nseus,  B.C.  (Jltj, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  llrst  Uoinan  sovereign 
who  wore  one.  Constantine,  who  began  tu 
reign  in  a.d.  306,  wore  a  ciown.  From  liim, 
it  is  said,  the  several  European  king>*,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries,  l^orrowed  the 
ItriiCtice,  Egbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  began 
to  reign  in  a.d.  7m,  Is  represented  on  his  cuius 
as  crowned, 

"in  QtuM-n  VlcUiTli'H  crotrm  there uro  !.8'-.3  hrillUiit 
cIlniiiondB.  1,273  rose  dtamoudB,  and  M7  tAble  dlauioiKls, 
hcaidfn  one  liave  ruby,  17  H:ii)]>hire-i,  four  huiuU  rublca, 
aiiJ-u^?  pearls.  —IVei/Uj/  lieview.  Nitveiulwr  24,  1^77. 

*(3)  A  royal  fillet  or  band  for  the  brow 
(5 1  (£67)^0). 
*  (4)  A  crowned  personage  ;  a  king,  a  prince. 

"...  In  his  Uvcry 
Wnlk'd  crowTitiuid  cruwuvUi." 

S  •aketj/. :  Ant.&  CUop.,  v.  X 

(5)  The  sum  of  five  shillings. 
"  But  hi-  thut  cuu  cat  beef,  and  feed  on  bread  which  la 
81)  hruivn, 
May  isatbfy  bU  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown.' 
Buckiiiij. 

2.  p  tguratively : 

(1)  Regal  power  or  authority;  royalty. 

"The  Buccceslun  of  a  crenini  lu  several  conutriea 
pliu:c8  it  on  different  beads."— Z^>dte. 

(•2)  The  sovereign,  as  the  wearer  of  the 
crown. 

"  The  unexpected  demine  of  the  crovm  changed  the 
whulu  asimct  of  nflairs."  — J/ucauZau.-  Jfist,  Ewj.. 
eb.  V. 

(3)  The  sovereign,  as  the  representative  or 
bead  of  the  government. 

"That  great  law  bad  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 

power  of  arbitnirily  rcinuviny  the  Judges,    .    .    ," 

MaottUiiy:  Uiel,  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

(4)  Reward,  mark  of  distinction. 

"  Be  theira,  be  theirs  uniadln?  honour'n  crown. 
The  living  amaranths  of  bright  renown  1 " 

Hernan9 :  England  <t  Spain. 

(5)  Glory,  oniameut;  source  or  ground  of 
honour-  or  glory. 

".  .  .  my  brethren  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for 
my  ioyaudcrojfij,  ,  .  ."^Philip,  W.  l 

(6)  The  top  of  anything ;  the  highest  pail, 
as  of— 

(a)  A  mountain,  hill,  ridge,  &c. 

'*  Huge  trunks  of  trees,  feli'd  from  the  steepy  crovm 
Of  the  bare  mountains,  roll  with  ruia  down," 

(6)  The  top  of  a  hat.  ^niden .-  ^,ieid. 

"...  as  big  as  the  croum  of  a  man*8  hat,  .  .  ."— 
Sharp:  Surgery. 

(c)  The  head. 
■'  Behold  J  if  fortime  or  a  lulstreas  frowns, 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crotcm." 
Pope:  Slor.  Ett..  L  lo3. 

(7)  Tlie  head,  used  for  the  mind. 

"  In  more  than  twenty  thlnea  which  I  set  down : 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  Imd  in  my  croum.' 
Bunyan:  Apology. 

(8)  The  completion  or  accomplishment ;  the 
highest  or  most  perfect  state ;  the  acme,  the 
consummation. 

"But  oh,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  aU  thy  gifts  thyself  the  croum  f 
__    „    ,  ,  Cowper :  Task,  v.  903,  90i. 

n.  Technically: 

X  Anal.:  That  portion  of  a  tooth  which 
appears  beyond  the  gum. 

"  The  teeth  of  reptiles,  with  few  exceptions,  present 
a  simple  conical  form,  with  the  cr<non  more  or  less 
curved,  and  the  apex  more  or  less  acute." — Otcen : 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

2.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  vertex  of  an  arch. 

(2)  The  corona  or  upper  member  of  a 
cornice. 

(3)  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

3.  Bell-founding :  The  hub  or  canon  of  a 
bell.     [Canon.] 

i.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Corona  (q.v.). 

5.  Ecclcs.  :  The  clerical  tonsure ;  a  little 
circular  patch  shaved  on  tlie  top  of  the  head. 

6.  Geovi. :  The  area  inclosed  between  two 
concentric  circles. 

7.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  A.  I.  (2). 

(2)  A  representation  of  a  crown  in  the 
mantling  of  an  armorial  bearing,  to  denote 
the  dignity  of  the  bearer. 

8.  Jeicdry:  The  part  of  a  cut  gem  above 
the  girdle  ;  the  upper  work  of  a  rose  diamond. 

9.  Meek.  :  The  steel  face  of  an  anvil. 

10.  NumisTnalolngy  ; 

(1)  An  English  silver  coin,  of  the  value  of 
five  shillings.    Gold  crowns  were  first  struck 


iu  the  reign  of  lUiuy  Vlll.,  and  were  so 
called  from  the  figuie  of  tlie  crown  on  the 
reverse.  Silver  crowns  were  Issued  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  crown  had  the  Wing 
crowned  on  liorseback,  1551. 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  French  icu,  and 
other  foreign  coins,  uearly  equal  In  value  to 
the  English  crown. 

U.  Naut. :  The  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  join  the  shank. 

12.  Paper-making :  A  size  of  paper,  15  x  2'> 
inches,     so     callea    from    the     water-mark. 

[CllOWN-PAPER.J 

13.  Astron. :  [Corona.) 

14.  Fort.  :  An  ontwork  havhig  a  large  gorge 
and  two  long  sides  tenninating  towards  the 
field  in  two  demi-bastions,  intended  to  inclose 
a  rising  ground,  or  even  an  intrenchment. 

iCuOWN-WOKK.] 

IT  (I)  Crown  of  India  ;  Imperial  order  of  the 
Crown  of  India : 

Her. :  An  order  instituted  on  December  31, 
1877,  the  last  day  of  the  year  on  the  fii-st  day 
of  which  Queen  Victoria  had  legally  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  It  coDsist.s  of 
princesses  ofthe  royal  family  and  distinguished 
ladles  of  rank,  all  the  latter  connected  with 
India. 

(2)  Crown  of  the  cansey :  Tiie  middle  of  the 
road.    {Scotch.)    [CAUbEV.] 

"I  keeji  the  crown  of  th*  camey  when  I  gae  to  the 

borough. '—.Scuff ,-  Anii'/uary,  ch.  xXi. 

(3)  Crown  of  the  sun  :  Gold  coin  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  with  ihe  mint  mark  of  a  sun.  It  was 
struck  in  1475.  Pn.daniationsof  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Quceti  Mary  fixed  its  value, 
which  ranged  from  4s  4d.  to  7s. 

"  Let  him  be  bijund,  my  lorj,  tt>  pay  yoar  gn«e. 
Toward  your  exi>enseB  since  y^ur  cumiug  over 
Twenty-live  thouwunl  croums  of  tJw  run. ' 

J/eytaood :  2  Edward  I V.,  L  1.     (.Varei.) 

(4)  Iron  crown : 

Her.  &  Hist. :  A  crown  havlog  in  it,  besides 
gold  and  jewels,  a  thin  circle  of  iron,  said  to 
have  been  made  from  a  nail  of  Christ's  cross. 
It  was  first  us;.-d  for  the  coronation  of  tlie 
Lombard  kings  in  a.d.  501.  Naj'oleon  L  was 
crowned  with  it  at  Milan  on  May  26,  1S05, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
[t(5).] 

(5)  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  : 

Her.  £  Hist. :  An  order  instituted  by  Napo- 
leon I.  in  1805,  to  commemorate  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  been  crowned  with  the  iron 
crown.  It  lapsed  in  1S14,  but  was  renewed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1816. 

B.  A$  adj, :  (See  the  compounds). 

crown-agent,  s. 

1.  Gen.  :  A  public  officer  who  acts  as  agent 
for  the  Crown. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Tlie  solicitor  who,  under  the 
Lord-Advocate,  takes  charge  of  criminal  pro- 
ceedmgs. 


crown-antler, 

the  horn  of  a  sUig. 


The  topmost  antler  of 

crown-colony,  s.    [Colonv.) 

crown-court,  s. 

Lair:    The  court    in  which  the  Crown  or 
criminal  business  of  an  assize  is  transacted. 

"  crown  -  croacher,  s.     One  who  en- 
croaches upon  the  crown. 

"  Sitb  stories  all  doe  telt  in  every  age, 
Uow  these  croiate-croacriers  come  to  shamefull  ends.** 
Afirtiurfor  ilugistrates  (1587).    (A'arci.J 

crown-duties,  s.  pi.     Duties  or  taxes 
payable  to  the  Crown, 

".  . .  preservation  of  liis  crown-dutiei, .    ,''^Selden: 
lUutt.  of  Draifton't  Potyolbion,  §  9. 

crown-gate,  s. 

Inland  Navigation:    The   head-gate   of    a 
canal-lock. 

crown-glass,  s.    Glass  made  by  blowing 

and  whirling,  changing  the  ball  of  glass  into 
a  globe  and  eventually  into  a  disk  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  ponty.  Window-glass  is 
made  in  this  manner.  Crown-glass  is  a  finer 
variety,  a  compound  of  silicate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  and  silicate  of  lime— silica,  63  ;  potash, 
22 ;  lime,  12  ;  alumina,  3.  It  is  much  harder 
than  the  glass  into  whose  composition  lead 
enters,  and  which  is  called  flint-glass.  The 
size  of  a  table  or  disk  of  crown-glass  is  about 
52  in.,  and  a  pot  holding  one  half-ton  will 
make  about  100  tables.    (Knight.)    [Glass.] 


fito,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


crown— crownworts 
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crown-grant,  s.  A  grant  of  money  to 
the  Oruwii. 

".  .  .  the  animosity  to  Orown  grantt'—ifiicautay: 
Biat.  K'lij.,  ch.  xiiv. 

crown-imperial,  crown  imperial,  s. 

Bot.:  A  liliaceous  plant,  FritilUiria  lime- 
rialis.  It  haa  a  six-parted  perianth  of  clm- 
quered  colours,  each  division  having'  at  its 
base  a  nectary,  six  stamens,  and  a  three-parU-d 
ovary,  crowned  by  the  three- parted  style.  It 
is  wild  in  tlie  south  of  Europe  and  jiarts  of 
Asia.  Here  it  is  only  cultivated.  It  is  poison- 
ous, the  very  honey  distilling  from  it  being 
said  to  be  emetic 

_    •_     rvtia  oxiiii„ 

1  kinds. 


bold  oxHiis  und 
The  flower-deduce  being  one  I " 


The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  al 
—      *  '    'ace  being  one  I" 

Stiaketp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  iv.  8. 

crown-jewels,  s.  pi.  The  regalia  and 
other  jewels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being. 

crown-lands,  5.  pU 

Law  &  Government:  Lands  belonfjing  to  the 
Crown.  These  the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to 
surrender  at  the  beginning  of  each  reign,  for 
its  whole  contmuanee,  in  consideration  of 
receiving  the  amount  of  the  CivU  List  settled 
Upon  him  or  her  by  Parliament. 

crown-law,  s. 

Law:  That  part  of  the  common  law  of 
Englnnd  which  is  appUcable  to  criminal 
matters. 

crown-lawyer,  s. 

Lmu:  A  lawyer  engaged  by  the  Crown;  a 
lawyer  practisilig  in  criminal  cases. 

crown-oflHee,  s. 

Law :  An  office  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  takes 
cognizance  of  criminal  cases  of  every  degree. 
It  IS  commonly  called  the  Crown  side  of  the 
Court  of  Quet-n's  Bench. 

crown-paper,  s.  Paper  which  formerly 
had  tlie  crown  fnr  a  water-mark.  Its  size  is 
15  X  20  in.    [Crown,  IL  12.] 

"And  may  not  dirty  e<icks  from  off  the  feet 
From  thence  be  tum'd  to  a  crownepaper  sheet?" 
Taylor:  Worke*\WiO). 

crown-piece,  5. 

\,  A  strap  in  a  bridle,  head-stall,  or  halter, 
which  ])asses  over  the  head  of  a  horse,  its 
emls  being  buckled  to  the  cheek-straps. 

2.  An  English  coin  of  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  weighing  430-56  grains. 

crown-post,  s. 

Carp. :  A  vertical  post  in  a  truss,  supporting 
the  crown-plate  in  a  king-post  truss  ;  a  king- 
post (q.v.). 

crown-prince,  s.  In  Germany,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Crown. 

*  crown -rape,  «.  Usurpation  of  the 
crown  by  force. 

•'  Croipnerape  accounted  but  cunning  and  skill. 
Bloudshead  a  bloi:tehouse  to  beiite  away  ilL" 

Mirourfor  JfagUtnUet  [IbBTj.     {Jfaret.) 

*  crown -right,  *  crowne  -  right,  s. 

The  right  or  title  to  the  crown. 

"  To  whom,  from  her,  the  crowne-rl^ht  of 

Laiic^atriana  did  accrewe." 
Warner:  Alliion't  England,  bk.  vIL,  ch.  xxxIt. 

crown-saw,  s.  A  saw  of  cylindrical 
shape,  with  teetli  on  the  end  and  operated  by 
a  rotative  motion.  The  trephine  was  the  first 
of  the  class.  It  is  used  for  making  buttons 
and  markers,  sawing  staves,  brush-backs, 
chair-backs,  &c. 

crown-Bcab,  s. 

Farr.  :  A  cancerous  scab  that  forms  round 
the  corners  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

crown-sheet,  s.  Tlie  upper  plate  of  a 
locomotive  flre-box. 

*  crown-shorn,  *  crowne-shorne,  o. 

Tonsured. 

"  Thla  crowne-shorne  generation."— J^ox ;  Martyn. 

crown- Side,  s. 

Law:  [Ckown-office], 

crown-solicitor,  s. 

Law:  The  solicitor  who  prepares  the  case 
for  the  prosecution  when  the  Crown  prose- 
cutes. In  England  he  is  more  commonly 
called  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury.    In  Ire- 


land a  separate  officer  is  appointed  to  perform 
the  duties  for  each  circuit. 

crown-tax,  s. 

Eccles.  Hist.  :  A  tax  substituted  for  a  goldf^n 
crown  whicli  was  retiuired  annually  Iron)  the 
Jews  by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  token  of  their 
sulijection  to  his  power. 

"  I  relenae  itll  the  JewB  from  tribute  .  .  .  and  from 
croifii  taxei." — 1  iUatc,  r,  20. 

*  crown-thistle,  s.  The  name  given  by 
Johnson  to  a  plant  which  he  calls  Corona 
imperialis.  As  he  Ix-stows  the  same  name  on 
the  Crown  imperial  (ipv.),  this  is  probably  the 
flower  be  had  in  view. 

crown-tile,  s.  A  common  flat  tile  ;  a 
plane  tile. 

crown-valve,  s.  A  dome-shaped  valve, 
wliit-h  is  vertically  reciprocated  over  a  slotted 
box. 

crown-wheel,  s.  One  in  which  the  cogs 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  wheel.  It  is  also  called  a  contrate  or  face 
wheel. 

Crown-wheel  escapement :  An  escapement  so 
named  because  the  escape-wheel  is  a  crown 
ratchet-wheel,  whose  teeth  escape  from  tlie 
pallets  of  the  verge ;  a  vertical  escapement. 

crown- work,  s. 

Fort. :  An  extension  of  the  main  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  bastion  between  two  curtains, 
which  are  terminated  by  the  main  work. 

crtf^ina,  *  coronen,  *  coroun,  "  coroune, 
'corowne,  *crouni,  'crouny,  'cruni, 

vj.    [Crown,  s.] 
A.  Ordiiianj  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  decorate  or  invest  with  a  crown  ; 
hence,  to  invest  with  royal  dignity  and  au- 
thority. 

"  He  did  him  corou7ie  kyng."— /io6.  de  Brunne.  p.  2a 

2.  To  cover  or  surround  the  head  as  with  a 

crown. 

"  He  was  clariflet  on  croaee,  and  crotonet  with  thorne." 
AntuTi  of  Arthur,  xviii. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  surmount ;  to  stand  at  the  summit  of. 

2.  To  form  a  crown  or  ornament  to. 

•'  The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  faat  away 
That  crowned  the  eastern  copse." 

Keble :  Christian  Tear. 

3.  To  dignifj',  to  adorn,  to  make  illus- 
trious. 

"  Thou  haat  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  haet  crowned  him  with   glory  and  houour. '  — 

Ps.  viii.  5. 

4.  To  reward,  to  recompense. 

"  Who  redeeiiieth  thy  life  from  destruction  ;  who 
crnmncth  thee  with  loviugkindncBs  and  tender  mer- 
cies,"— Ps.  ciiL  4. 

5.  To  consummate,  to  be  a  favourable  issue 
or  resiUt  tn,  to  reward. 

"...  the  Bucceea  which  had  generally  ero«rn«rf  his 
euterpriscB,  .  .  ."—MaviauUiy :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xv. 

6.  To  perfect,  to  complete,  to  consummate. 

**  I  likewise  must  have  power  to  crown  my  works  with 
wished  end."  Chapman:  ffo-ners  Iliad,  iv. 

7.  To  complete,  to  terminate,  to  finish. 

"  Ail  these  a  milk-white  honeycumb  surround. 
Which  in  the  midat  the coimtry  banquet  crownd. 
Dryden:  Ovid;  Metanior/Jhoses  vuL 

8.  To  fill  so  full  that  the  contents  rise  above 
the  brim  like  a  crown. 

"  The  youths  crovmd  cups  of  sacred  wine,  to  all  dis- 
tributed." Chapman  ;  Homcr'i  Iliad,  Ix. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  To  effect  a  lodgment  upon,  as  upon 
the  covered  way  in  a  siege,  by  sapping  upon  a 
glacis  near  the  crest.    (Webster.) 

2.  Naut.  :  To  crown  a  knot  is  to  finish  it  by 
passing  the  strands  of  the  rope  over  and  under 
each  other. 

•  cr6^m'-a-rie,  *  crownry,  s.  [Eng.  crowner 
—  coroner";  -ry.]  Tlie  office  of  a  crowner  ;  the 
same  as  Crownarship  (q.v.), 

"  .  .  the  offices  of  shirefi^hip  and  crownarie  of  the 
Baid  ahirefdome  of  Sutherland.  —./4c(«  Cha.  I.  (ed.  18H), 
vol  v.,  63. 

•  croT^Tl'-ar-ship,  5.  [Eng.  crowner ;  -ship  ] 
The  office 'of  a  erowner. 

"  Carta  to  Allan  Erskine,  of  the  office  of  the  Crow7iar- 
ihip  of  Fyfe  and  'Pot\xxyi."~- Robertson's  Index,  p.  3i}.  4. 

cro^^'-beard,  s.  [Eng.  crown,  and  heard.^ 
An  American  name  for  Verbesina.  {Trtas.  of 
Bot.) 


cri5\^ned,  ;xi.  par,  or  a.    [Crown,  v,\ 
A»  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Invested  with  royal  dignity  or  power, 

*  2,  Consummate,  consummated,  perfect. 

*'  Alt  iunoceDt  of  his  crowned  malice  " 

Chauotf 

XL  IJer. :  Surmounted  by  a  crown. 

"  crowned-cup,  s. 

1.  A  cup  wreathed  round  with  a  garland. 

2.  A  bumper,  a  cuj*  so  fuUtif  lirpior  that  the 
contents  rise  above  the  brim  like  a  crown. 

"  We'll  drink  her  health  In  a  crowned  cup.  my  lad*.' 
—Old  Couple,  O.  PI..  X.  481. 

cr<J^m'-er  (l).  s.      [A  vulgar  corruption  of 
coroner  (q.v.).l 
1.  A  coroner  (q.v.). 

"...  make  her  grave  straight:  the  protfTipr  hatb 
net  on  her.  and  fiiidi  it  christian  burial."- WKiict/j.: 
Hamlet,  v.  U 

*  2.  He  who  had  the  charge  of  the  troops 
raised  in  one  county.    (Scotch.) 

"  Renfrew  had  choaen  Montgomery  their  cr&wner.'' 
Balllie't  Lett.,  L  164. 

crowner's  -  quest,  s.  A  coroner's  lo 
quest. 

"But  is  this  law?" 

"  Ay,  marry  ia  t ;  croii*ti''r's-quest  law.* 

Shaketp.:  Hamlet,  7.1. 

cro^im'-er  (2),  «.    [Eng.  crown;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  crowns. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  perfects, 
completes,  i>f  consummates. 

"  O  thou  mother  of  delights, 
Crowner  of  all  happy  iiiBhts." 

Beaurn.  i  Ftelch. :  Mad  Lover.  T,  L 

crrf^^m'-er  (3),  s.    [Crooner.] 

*  cro^^'-et.  *  cron-et,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
crown.]    [Coronet.] 

1,  Lit. :  A  little  crown,  a  coronet. 

"  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forward  toward  Phrygia." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilut  &  Cressida,  FrOL 

2.  Fig. :  The  chief  end,  the  ultimate  reward 
or  result  of  an  undertaking ;  the  consummation. 

"  O  thii  false  soul  of  Eerpt !  this  grave  charm.— 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wara,  and  call'd  them 

home ;  t,  ,       1  • 

Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet.  my  chief  end. 

Shakesp  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  Iv.  12. 

cr^Jrtn -ing,    "  coroun-yng,    *  corown^ 
ynge,  2>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Crown,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordina:ry  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Investing  with  a  crown  or  regal 
dignity  and  power. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Surmounting. 

(2)  Consummating,  perfecting,  completing. 

"  Each  day  too  slew  ita  thousands  six  or  Beveu,^ 
Till  at  tne  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo.  .  .  .' 

Syron :  Vision  of  Judgment,  T. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  Situated  on  the  top  of  anything. 
Thus  the  limbs  of  the  calyx  may  crown  the 
ovary,  and  a  gland  at  the  apex  of  the  filament 
may  crown  the  stamens.    (Lindley.) 

2.  Mach. :  Convex  at  top.  (Opposed  to  dish- 
ing.) 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  investing  with  a  crown 
or  regal  dignity  and  power. 

2.  Fig.:  The  consummating  or  perfecting  of 
any  undertaking  ;  consummation. 

II.  7'echnically : 

1.  Arch.  :  That  which  finishes  off  or  crowns 
any  decoration,  as  a  piedment  or  a  cornice. 

2.  Naut. :  Tlie  finishing  part  of  a  knot  made 
on  the  end  of  a  rope. 

3.  Mach. :  The  central  bulge  or  swell  of  a 
band-pulley. 

*  cr<5\%Ta'-less,  a.    [Eng.  crown  ;  -less.]    Des- 
titute of  a  crown. 

"  There  she  [Rome]  stands. 
Childless  and  crownlea,  in  her  voiceless  woe. ' 

Byron.-  Chitde  Harold,  iv  79. 

cr^^tTi'-worts,  5.  pi-    [Eng.  crown;  and  pL 
of  suir.  -worUq  V.).] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Malesherbiaceas  (q.v.). 


boll,  b^;  p6at.  J<J^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;  g^,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -IA«. 
HJlao,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -jlon  =  zhtin.  -clous,  -Uous,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -41e,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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erowse—orucifixion 


•  crowse,  a.    (CroubeJ    Sprightly,  merry. 

*• '  How  ch»r,  my  bMrU  t ' 
'Mutt  cruttw,  moit  vaiirlnt 
OroTH4  ■  J 

crow'-siUc,  I.    [Kug.  CTOw,  aud  ^U:.] 

1.  (Jen.  :  A  name  somettmes  given  to  the 
Confervae  and  other  dfikate  green-spored 
Allele,  such  as  Co n/erva/r acta,  C  crispala,  &c. 

2.  Spec. ;  Conferva  rivularU. 

Orow'-SOpe,  s.  [Eng.  crow,  i.,  and  $ope,  old 
8jielling  of  .soap.]  A  ))Iant,  Saponaria  officinalis 
(Britten  £  Holland).  Lyte,  Ac,  make  it  Lychnis 
diurna. 

OT^t  ^-    [Ktym.  unknown, 1 

1.  Marsh  land.     {Blount.) 

2.  A  mound  or  structure  projecting  Into  a 
BtrPtm,  to  break  the  force  of  the  water  on  a 
particular  part  aud  prevent  encroachments. 

Or6)^l '-Stone,  «.  [First  element  of  etym. 
doubtful,  second  =  Eng.  stone.] 

Min.:  A  name  given  to  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  barytes  or  cauk. 

•  or^se.  *  crolse,  s.    [0.  Pr.  croizeix,  croyses 

s=  persfuis  intending  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land] 
A  I'ilf^rim.  So  called  beiause  he  wore  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  his  garments.  {Bracton.) 
[Croisado.] 

croze,  v.t.     [fitym.  unknown.] 

1.  Coopering  :  To  make  a  groove  in  (said  of 
casks). 

2.  Hat-making  :  To  unroll  and  re-roll  a  hat- 
body  so  as  to  change  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
and  prevent  their  telting  together  in  the  pro- 
cess of  felting  hats. 

eroze.  s.   [Croze,  v.] 

Coopering : 

1.  A  tool  used  for  making  the  grooves 
for  the  heads  of  casks,  aft«r  the  ends  of  the 
staves  have  been  levelled  by  a  tool  called 
a  sun-plane,  which  is  like  a  jack-plane, 
but  of  a  circular  plan.  The  croze  resembles  a 
puage,  except  that  it  is  very  much  larger ; 
the  head  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  termi- 
nates in  two  handles.  The  stem,  which  is 
proportionally  large,  is  secured  by  a  wedge ; 
the  cutt«r  is  composed  of  three  or  four  saw- 
teeth, closely  followed  by  a  booked  router, 
which  sweeps  out  the  bottom  of  the  groove. 
{Knight.) 

2.  A  groove  for  the  reception  of  the  edge  of 
the  head  of  a  cask. 

Crdz'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Croze,  r.) 

croziiig-maoliine.  s. 

CoopeHng :  A  machine  for  cutting  on  staves 
the  croze  or  groove  for  the  reception  of  the 
edge  of  the  head. 

Croz-oph'-or-a.,  *.  [First  element  in  the 
compound  doubtful.  It  would  not  bring  a 
suitable  meaning  out  if  it  were  derived  from  Gr. 
(TfKut^w  (krozo)  =  to  caw  like  a  crow  or  raven. 
Cf.  Kpwo-o-os  (krossos)  =  a  water-pail,  a  pitcher, 
second  element  ^opds  (pkoros)  =  bearing,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Euphorbi- 
•ceae,  tribe  Crotoneae.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
nopcions  ;  the  male  flowers  with  a  5-parted 
calyi  and  five  petals,  the  female  ones  with  a 
10-parted  calyx  and  no  petals.  Crozophora 
tinctoria  is  a  small,  prostrate,  hairy  annual, 
growing  wild  in  Viarren  places  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  around  Montpelier, 
because  it  produces  a  deep  purple  dye  called 
tournesole,  Tlie  juice  of  the  plant  is  acrid, 
and  the  seeds  cathartic. 

emban  (1),  s.     [Gael.]    a  disease  of  cows. 

"The  cntban  prevnili  about  the  end  of  snmmer, 
.  .  ."—Prize  Euayi ;  Highland  Society,  it  209. 

omban  (2),  s.  [Gael,  crofeftan  =  a  hook.]  In 
Caithness,  a  sort  of  pannier,  made  of  wood, 
for  fixing  on  a  horse's  back. 

"The  teDAUts  ckrir  home  their  pe&t«.  Knd  iome  lend 
their  com,   in  what  th*y  caU  cruftarH."— /*.    Wick: 

Siatitt.  Ace,  X.  aa. 

•  Cruce,  $.     [O.  Fr  ]    A  jug  or  goblet. 

"  They  had  aucked  inch  a  ]ucft 
Out  of  the  good  ale  crurr," 

Tht  Vuiuckit  FirmtntU.    (Jfam.) 

*eracbe, 5.    [Crdtch.] 

•  cmche.  v.    [Crouch.] 

•  cmched,  a.    [Crdtched.] 


*  <ir4-9i-a'-da,  s.  [8p.  cruzada  ■=  (1)  a  cru- 
saile,  ('2)  a  bull .]  A  papal  bull,  giving  certain 
privileges  to  those  who  joined  in  a  crusade. 

"  The  Pope'a  Crucuida  drew  thouaands  of  aoldlen.''-^ 
Ha<Mt:  LV40/  WiU%amt.  11.  Ifl.     \OavUt.) 

Cri^'-9l-^l  (9I  as  Shi),  a.     [Fr.  trrucial,  from 
Lat.  crtti  (genit.  crucw)  =  a  cross,  and  Lat 
Bun*.  -alU ;  Kug,  sufi*.  -a^] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
•  1.  Lit.  :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

"Whoever  haa  aeeti  the  practice  of  the  cruetal  In- 
cliioD,  mutt  be  ariiilble  of  the  false  reaaoDins  oaed  in 
lU  favour.*— iSAarp. 

2.  Fig.  (0/  an  experiment) :  80  severe  as  to 
bring  a  disputed  matter  to  a  decisive  test,  as 
if  it  had  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  crucilixion. 

IL  Anat  :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

TI  Crucial  ligamtnts  : 

Anal.  :  Two  ligaim^nts  placed  In  the  centre 
of  the  knee-joint.  They  are  called  the  an- 
terior or  external  ligament,  and  the  posterior 
or  internal  ligament.    {Quain.) 

or&'-fl-an  (9I  as  Shi),  s.  [Oer.  karauscke ; 
Dan.  karudsr ;  8w.  karus^a,} 

Ichtky. :  The  German  Carp,  Cypriniis  cnras- 
sius.  It  was  long  confounded  with  the  Prus- 
sian Carp,  C.  gibelio.  The  length  of  the  bead 
is  to  the  depth  of  the  body  as  1  to  2  ;  and  to 
the  whole  length  of  head,  body  and  tail,  as 
1  to  5 ;  the  depth  of  the  body' to  the  whole 
length  as  2  to  6  ;  the  tail  nearly  square  at  the 
end.  The  only  British  locality  for  it  known 
to  Mr.  Yarrell  was  the  Thames,  from  Windsor 
to  Hammersmith,  where  it  weighs  a  pound 
and  a  half.    Called  also  Crucian  Carp. 

*cru'-9l-ar  (9I  at*  shi),  «.  [Lat.  cruciator, 
from  cnicio  =  to  crucify,  and  crux  =  a  cross.] 
A  cnicifier, 

"He  .  .  .  prayed  toi  hit  crucian." — Wpcliffe .• 
Apology,  p.  21. 

orii''9l-ate  (9I  as  obi),  a.  [Lat.  cruciatus  = 
crucified,  pa.  par,  of  erudo  =  to  crucify.] 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  In  the  form  of  a  cross. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  a  flower) :  Having  four  valva- 
ceous  sepals,  four  petals,  and  six  tetradyna- 
mous  stamens.     (Link.) 

*  cru'-9l-ate  (9I  as  Sbl),  v.t.  [Lat.  cruciatus, 
pa,  par.  of  crude.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  torment,  to  torture. 

"They  [MahometAOsI  believe  alao  the  pODlahnient 
of  Mpulctim,  or  that  the  dead  tUereiii  are  olteu  cru- 
ciaX«d."—L.  A4di»on  :  L\fe  <^  Mah&mtt,  p.  99. 

2.  Fig. :  To  torment. 

"Thej  vexed.  torment«d,  and  cmdat^d  the  waake 
cooaciencea  of  men.''—£aic  ,-  Di4eourte  on  KtPtlatiotu. 
i.  6. 

*cr&-9l-at-ed(9lassbi),a.  [Eng.cr««a((<); 
-ed.]    Tortured,  tormented. 

"The  thtiB  miBerablT  craciafd  eplrlt  most  need> 
qnit  ita  uuflt  hkhiUXiun-'—U lanvilU .  Prt-txiiUnes 
qfSotUi,  cb.  xiv. 

*  crA-9l-a'-tlon  ($1  as  sbi),  «.    [Lat  cr«- 

ciatns,  pa.  par.  of  crucio  —  to  torture,  from 
crux  (genit.  crucis)  =  &  cross.]  The  act  of 
torturing ;  torture, 

".  .  .  tht  cntciafion  and  howliog  of  bia  eDemles."— 
Bilhop  Ball :  Hours  FareaeU  to  Earth,  §  7. 

*  cru'-9l-a-t6r-y  (9I  as  shi),  a.    [Lat.  cm- 

ciat(iis),  pa.  par.  of  crucio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-07T/.]    Torturing,  excruciating. 

"  These  cruciatoru  paasiona  do  operate  with  Bueh  a 
violence,"— Jo we^I  .■  Parley  of  Statu,  p.  7,    i^Daviet). 

cr4'-9i-ble,  *  crfi'-«i-ble,  «.  [Low  Lat. 
CTudhulnm,  crucibolus  =  a,  hanging -lamp,  a 
melting-pot,  from  a  base  which  appears  in 
Fr.  cruche  =  an  earthen  pot,  a  pitcher  ;  Dut. 
kroes  =  a  cup,  a  pot,  a  crucible.    (Skeat.)"] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Anything  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
furnace. 

"  VThere,  in  a  mighty  crucible,  expire 
The  mouutalna,  glowing  hot.  like  coala  of  fire." 
Wi/rdsworrh :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

t  2.  A  severe  or  searching  trial  or  test. 

*'  Seek  from  the  torturing  erucible.' 

n'ordtworth:  £'xctirnon,  hk.  V. 

B.  Chemist-ry: 

1.  A  melting-pot  of  earthenware,  porcelain, 
or  of  refractory  metal,  or  of  jilumbago,  adapted 
to  withstand  high  temperatures,  without  sen- 
sibly softening,  to  stand  sudden  and  great 


alterations  of  temperature  without  cracking, 
to  resist  the  wirrosive  action  of  the  subBtauce 
fused  in  them,  and  the  action  of  the  fuel. 
They  are  mentioned  by  the  Greek  authors, 
are  shown  in  the  aucieut  Egyptian  paintings, 
were  early  used  for  the  operation  of  assaying, 
and  were  made  by  the  old  alchemists  for  their 
own  use.  Metallic  cruciblea  are  of  platinum, 
silver,  or  iron. 

^  Metallic  oxides,  sulphides,  Ate,  which  are 
easily  reduced,  should  not  V)e  heated  In  silver 
or  platinum  crucibles.  A  fus'd  hard  mass  of 
silicate  can  be  often  removed  from  a  platinam 
crucible  by  heating  it  on  the  outside,  and 
plunging  it  iu  cold  water. 

2.  A  basin  at  the  bottom  of  ft  ftimace  to 
collect  the  molten  metal. 

crucible  -  mould,    s.      Crucibles    are 

moulded  on  a  wheel  or  in  a  press.  Different 
materials,  qualilicB,  and  sizes  require  diflereiit 
treatment. 

•ruclble-oven,  s.    A  heater  for  crncibleg, 

to  dry  them  before  burning  In  a  kiln.  Plastic 
clay  is  moulded  into  green  crucibles,  assumes 
the  biscuit  form  by  drying,  and  i«  burned  to 
constitute  a  crucible. 

crucible-Steel,  s.    [CAfiT-sireu) 

cmdble-tongs,  s.  A  form  of  tongs  for 
lifting  crucibles  from  the  furnace, 

cru'-9i-fer,  «.    [Lat.  =  the  cross-bearer,  from 
crux  (genit.  erucis)  =  a  cross,  and  fero  =  to 
bear.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  CrociferK 

2.  PI.  (Crucifers):  The  name  given  bj 
Lindley  to  his  order  Brassicacex,  by  many 
called  Cruciferae  (qv,). 

cr6-9if' -er-Ji,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  crux  (genit.  crucis'i 
=  a  cross,  and  fero  =  to  bear.  So  named 
because  the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  four  in 
number,  and  arranged  crosswise.  (Hooker.)"] 
Bot. :  An  order  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
alliance  (^stales.  Jussieu  and  many  others 
used  the  name,  which  is  still  showing  no 
symptoms  of  becoming  obsolete.  Lindley 
altered  it  to  Brassicaceie,  to  make  it  harmo- 
nise with  the  ending  of  other  orders,  but  bo 
appends  the  English  name  Crucifers.    [Biua* 

SICACEJK.] 

or&'-9i'fer^  «.  pi    [Chucifer.) 

crn-9if -er-cus,  a.    [Lat  cruri/er,  and  Eng, 

Buff.  -OUS.] 

Bot.,  dtc. :  Bearing  a  cross.  (Used  specially 
of  any  plant  of  the  order  Ouciferse,  or  of  that 
order  collectively  viewed.) 

cr6'-9i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  o,    (Ceucity.) 

cru  -9i-f i-er,  *  cru'-5S^-f!y-er,  «.     [Eng. 

crucify ;  -er.]  One  who  puts  another  to  deatb 
by  crucifixion. 

"  For  hya  crucyfyers  mekely  he  preyd." 

Robert  de  Brunne :  Mtaitationi.  710. 

Cr6'-9i-fxx,  s.     [Fr.,  from  IM.  crudfixus,  pa. 
par.    of    crucifigo  ~  Ui    crucify   (q.v.);    ItaL 

crocefisso.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  cross  or  figure  of  a  cross,  having 
on  it  a  figure  of  Christ  crucified. 

"  There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  lar^e  crucifix, 
Yery  much  esteemed.  The  ti^ure  of  our  S&vioar  reiTV- 
tente  bisa  in  hia  laat  agonies  ol  death.'— JtUiton.* 
Travels  m  Italy. 

H  Its  use  began  about  the  fourth  and  ^ 
came  general  about  the  eighth  century. 
*  2.  Fig. :  The  cross  or  religion  of  dirist. 

*  cru'-9i-fix,  v.t.    [Crucifix,  s.]    To  crucify. 

"  Who  uiockt,  beat,  banlaht,  buried,  crveifixt. 
For  our  foale  sins." 

Sylvetter:  Du  Bartat.  1.082.    {LaOiom,) 

cru^i-f  ix'-lon  (x  as  ksb),  s.    [Fr.  n-uct- 

fixion  ;  Sp.  crncijixion  ;  Port,  CT^ciJixSLo ;  Ital. 
crocefissione,  cruciJissio)iey  all  from  Lat.  cru* 
(genit,  crucis)  =  a  cross,  and  figo,  fixi,  Jixum 
=  to  fix,  to  fasten,  drive  in,  attach.] 

L  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  aflixing  to  a  cross  with 
the  view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
attended  by  lingering  torture.  It  was  in  use 
among  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Car- 
thaginians, the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Whfr 
ther  it  was  a  Jewish  punishment  has  been  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  the  preponderance  of  evi- 


fite,  f%t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  piue,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pSt» 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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dence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not.  Among 
the  Romans  it  was  considered  the  most  cruel 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  infamous  of 
ptmishments,  being,  us  a  rule,  contlned  to 
slaves,  though  in  cases  of  extreme  guilt 
freemen  also,  if  of  Immble  rank  or  from  the 
provinces,  might  be  cimdemned  to  this  method 
of  death.  Scourging  of  a  severe  character  pre- 
ceded crucitixioii.  (For  the  forms  of  crosses 
used  see  Cross.)  Sometimes  the  cross  was 
tirst  reared,  and  then  the  sufferer  raised  to  be 
affixed  to  it;  at  others  it  was  laid  down  hori- 
zontally, and  he  was  affixed  to  it  before  it  was 
raised.  In  some  cases  he  was  simply  tied  to 
][ ;  in  others  nails  were  driven  through  his 
hands,  while  the  feet  were  tied  ;  and  yet  again 
in  others  nails  were  driven  both  through  the 
hands  and  feet.  In  the  last-named  case  tiie  un- 
natural position  of  the  victim,  causing  tension 
of  every  joint,  the  lesions  to  the  nerves  and 
tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  burning 
fever,  with  its  attendant  thirst  produced  by 
the  fever,  which  arose  when  the  constitution 
in  general  had  begun  to  sympathize  with  the 
local  injuries,  constituted  untold  agonies. 
Nevertheless  it  was  found  that  a  frame  of 
average  strength  could  bear  up  against  this 
heavy  load  of  suftering  for  about  three  days, 
and  sometimes  die  at  the  last,  it  is  said,  of 
hunger,  though  more  probably  of  gangrene. 
Constantine,  in  a.d.  330,  abolished  crucitixion 
as  a  punishment  among  the  Romans,  and 
sacred  considerations  prevented  the  Christian 
nations,  even  when  they  were  in  a  backward 
state  of  civilisation,  from  introducing  it  agaiii 
It  was,  however,  practised  in  the  thirteeiilh 
century  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Syria,  and  in 
modern  times  by  the  Burmese.  Anciently,  a 
person  doomed  to  crucifixion  might  in  certain 
cases  be  put  to  death  out  of  mercy  before 
being  affixed  to  the  cross  ;  to  this  there  may 
be  ail  allusion  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23. 

2.  Spec.  :  The  method  of  death  in  the  case 
of  our  Lord.  Tradition  represents  this  as  of 
the  most  cruel  type— viz.,  that  in  which  both 
hands  and  feet  were  pierced  with  nails,  and 
there  are  Scripture  passages  which  lend  coun- 
tenance to  the  statement  (Matt,  xxvii.  22—50  ; 
Mark  xv.  12—37;  Luke  xxiii.  21—46;  John 
xix.  15—30  ;  of.  also  xx.  25.  and  Ps.  xxii.  16). 
Though  in  the  last-named  passage  the  Hebrew 
has  an  anomalous  foriTi,  yet  the  English  ren- 
dering of  the  verse  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  Septnagint,  (ipufai*  x**P*'  M^^"  ''"'■  ^*'^°-'> 
{orvxan  cheir(ts  mon  kai  podos),  is  probably 
correct.  Several  dates  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Crucifixion— viz.,  Friday,  April  5,  a.d.  30  ; 
or  April  15,  a.d.  29,  or  April  3,  a.d.  33,  or 
March  31,  a.d.  31. 

"  ThU  «arth<iuftlte,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 

le^nied  mfu.  hiivpeusd  at  our  Saviour*  crucifixion.'— 

Addison  :  On  Italy. 

II.  Fig. :  Torture. 

'■  Do  ye  prove 
What  cnicijlxioiii  are  in  love  T " 

Btrrick  :  Eetperides,  p  169. 

er&''9l-fomi*  a.  [Lat.  crua:  (genit  crucis)^ 
a  cross,  and  jorma  =  form.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  the  form  of  a  cross. 

that  tremendous  crtunform  image,  with  three 
rotund  bores  on  the  headboard,  in  the  Coruumrket. 
T.  Walton  :  The  Student,  ii.  37S. 

2.  Bot. :  In  the  same  sense.     [U  (1).] 

■'The  polypetalous  crolla  if  regular  is  crueUte  or 
crucifonn  wheu  composed  of  four  petals,  so  as  to  form 
across,  as  in  the  wallflower,  mustard.  *c.  —Heii/rtj/ 
Ritdiments  of  Botany. 

%  (1)  Cnvciform,  corolla  : 

Bot.  :  A  corolla  in  which  four  unguiculate 
petals  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
exists  in  the  Cruciferae. 

(2)  Cruciform.  ligavieiU : 

Anai.  :  A  name  given  to  the  transverse 
liganieut  of  the  atlas  and  its  appendages. 

«ru'-ci-fy.  *cru'-9i-fie,  *cru-ci-fye, 
*cru~cy-iye,  v.t.  [Fr.  crucijier  :  Prov.,  tip., 
&  Pnrt.  crxcifiair ;  Ital.  crocfiggere,  ci-u^ifirj- 
gere,  all  from  Low  Lat.  cmcifigo ;  Class.  Lat. 
crvx  (genit.  cnicis)=a.  cross,  and  ^go  =  to 
fix.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  fix  in  any  way  to  a  cross  with 
the  view  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  or 
for  some  other  purpose.     [Crucifixion.] 

■■.  .  .  and  put  his  own  clothes  on  biro,  and  led  him 
out  to  cntci/i/  him."— J/art  xv.  20. 

2.  Fignratively : 
(1)  Scripture  : 

(a)  To  cause  to  die  or  cease  to  exist  with 
every  expression  of  scorn,  to  destroy  the  in- 
fluence of. 


■' .   .    .   the  cross  ot  our  Lord  JenuM  Christ,  by  whom 
the  world  is  cruc%fied  unto  uie,  and  1  imto  the  woild." 
~Oal.  vL  14. 
(b)  To  put  to  mental  torture  and  shame. 

•'.   .    .   they  crucifi/  to  theaiselveB  the  Son  of  God 
afresh,  and  put  biiu  to  an  open  olmme."— ffeft.  vL  6. 

(2)  Ord.  Uuig. :  To  torture,  to  torment. 

"  Itdoes  me  gO'd  to  think  howl  shaU  conjure  him. 
And  crucify  bis  crabbediiess." 

BKiium.  A  Flalch.:  Pilgrim. 

cru  -9i-fy-ing,  *  cru  -9y-f y-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Crucify,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.   d:  adj.  :    In  senses  corre- 
Bponding  to  those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 
2-  Fig.  :  The  state  of  tormenting  any  person 
or  thing. 

*  cru-cig'-er-oiis»  a.  [Lat.  cnu:  (genit.  crucis) 

=  a  cross,  and  gero  =  to  .  .  .  carry.]     Bear- 
ing or  carrying  a  cross. 

"  The  criicigerous  ensigne  carried  this  flgurt,     .  ."— 
Brawn  ■  Cyrus'  Oardau.  ch.  1. 

cru-9il-l3^.    "cru -sil-y,  a.    [h&t.crux, 

crucis  ^  a  cross.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  field  or  charge 
strewn  with  crosses. 
cru'-9ite,  s.      [Lat.    crux  (genit.  crucis)  =  a 
cross.] 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Andalusite  (q.v.).    See 
also  Cross-stone. 

*  crud.  *crudde,  s.    [Curd,  s.] 

*  crud,  •crudde,  v.t.  &  i.    [Curd,  vJ] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  curdle. 

•■  Crudding  it  to  a  pleasant  ta rtoease. "—ffoKami  ; 
f^amden.  p.  60L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  curdled. 

■'Tocradde;  Coagulare.''~Cathol.  Anglicum. 

*crud-dis,  *  crudys,  s.    [Cbodd  (2),  s.] 

••  Criiddii  {Crudys  A  ) ;  domtu  tubterranea.  cripta, 
ipogeum."~Cathol.  Aytglicum. 

*crud'-dle,  *crud'-le,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  form 
from  crud,  v.  (q.v.).]    To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 
"It  would  currfJe  the  royal  blood  in  your  majcatyB 
sacred  veins."— rfte  Stearnboat,  p.  144. 

crude,  o.     [Lat.  cmdvs  —  raw, 
word  it  is  connected.]     [Raw.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Raw,    not    cooked 
dressed  by  fire. 

2.  Unripe,  not  matured. 

■'  A  loice  BO  crude  as  cannot  be  ripened  to  the  degree 
0(  nouriflliiuent."'- ifocon;  Jfatural  Batory. 

3.  Unconcocted ;  not  digested  in  the 
Stoniaclu 

..  ^    it  is  cnid* and  Inconcoct    .^    ."—Bacon: 

Natural  Hitiory. 

4.  In  a  natural  state;  not  changed  by  any 
process  or  preparatioa 

■■  Common  crud^  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common 
aiuM.  forth,  will  Ki^e  it  power  of  working  upon  gold. 
—eoyle 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  brought  to  perfection  ;  imperfect, 
immature. 

"...  Raw  beueatb 
Th"  originals  of  nature,  iu  their  cntde 
Conception."  Hilton     P.  L..  vi.  610.  51t 

2.  Not  properly  digested  or  matured  in  the 
intellect ;  immature. 

■'  .  ,  crude  projects,  inconsistent  with  the  old 
polity  of  England"— .tfac'i  1(^1/ ,v  -   But.  Eng..  ch.  ii. 

3.  Having  undigested  or  immature  ideas  ; 
inexperienced. 

"  Deep  vers'd  iu  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys." 

Milton:  P.  K.,  iv.  327,  S28. 

*4.  Premature. 

"John  Huss,  for  the  crude  delivery  of  thla  truth, 
was  sentenced  by  the  council  of  Coiiatance.  —Up. 
Taylor,  pt  i.,  ser.  6. 

B.  Fine  Arts,  i&c. :  Coarse,  rough,  unfinished. 

"  No  architect  took  greater  cure  than  he  [Vanbrugh] 
that  his  worlt  should  not  appear  crtuie  and  hard  :  that 
is  that  it  did  not  abruptly  start  out  of  the  CTOund 
without  expectation  or  preparation.  —  Str  Joshua 
Reynolds.  DiB-  13. 

*  CTU-del' i-te.  *  cru-del-l-tle,  s.  [Pr. 
cnidfliie,  from  Lat.  cnnh-iitatem,  ace.  of  cru- 
deiUas  =  cruelty.]    Cruelty,  an  act  of  cruelty. 

the  mortal  weiris.  rrudelitet.  depredatiounis, 
and'Tntnlleraliill  iniuris  d..ne  he  our  auld  enemeis  of 
Ingland."  &c.—AcU  Mary,  154B  (ed.  1814).  p.  481. 

crude'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cnuU;  -ly.]  In  a 
crude,  undigested,  or  immaturely  considered 


with  which 


not    prepared    or 


manner ;    without   i  roper   consideration    or 
preparation. 

"The  question  crudely  put,  to  shun  tielay, 
Twas  carried  by  ti.e  major  part  to  slay. 

OryUen     Bind  A  Panthar,  \i\.  626- 

crude' -ness,  *  crude  -nes,  s.   [Eng.  crude; 
•  ntss.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  crude,  raw,  or 
undigested. 

■■  Tlie  maate  remaintiige  raw.  it  corrupteth  digeftioQ 
and  luaketh  crudenet  iu  the  f^mtt.'  —Klyot:  CatM  of 
Uelih.  bk.  ii. 

2,  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  imperfectly 
matured  or  digested  in  the  intellect ;  crudity, 
rawness, 

■■You  most  temper  the  cruden«iof  your  assertion  ■' 
— Chill ingforth:  Religion  of  Proiettantt  a  safe  nay 
to  Halvalton. 

crud'-i-t^  •  crfid'-X-tie,  s.     [Lat.  crudltaat 
fivim  crudus  =  law.J 
I.  LUerally  : 

I.  Rawness,  unripeness,  iraniaturity, 
2-  Anything  crude  or  undigested. 

"A  diet  of  TiBcid  ailment  creates  flatulency  and 
cruditiea  iu  the  stumach."- ^r6ut/iKo(. 

II.  Fig. :  Crudent-ss,  immaturity  of  mental 
digestion  or  pieparation;  an  undigested 
notion. 

usher  in  their  crudities  under  the  name  and 
umbrage  of  the  men  of  sense' —WuteWtiMd :  Charge, 
p.  17  (1732). 

"crud'-le,  v.t.      [a  frequent.,  from  crud,  v. 
(q.v.).]    [Cruddle.]    To  curdle,  to  coagulate. 

"  I  ielt  iny  cradled  bluod, 
O.nReal  with  fear;  my  hair  with  horrour  stood.'' 
"  Dryden:   \  hryU. 

criid'-wdrt,    s.      [Dialectical   difference   for 
curdwort.]    A  plant,  Galium  verum. 

*  crud'-Sr  (1).  *  crud'-djr.  "-    (Eng  crud,  «. ; 
•y.]    Curdled,  coagulated,  concreted. 

•■  And  comming  to  the  place,  where  all  iu  gopB 
And  cruddy  blood  euwallowed  they  fowi.d 
The  lucklesse  Marmell  lying  in  deadly  swosrad. 
Speruer:  F.  <i..  III.  iv.  3*. 

crudy  butter,  s.  "  A  kind  of  cheese, 
only  made  by  tlie  Scots,  whose  curds  bi-mg 
generally  of  a  poorer  quality  than  the  English, 
they  mix  with  butter  to  enrich  it."  {iii,r  J. 
Sinclair's  Observ.,  p.  154.) 

•crAd'-3r  (2),  a.     (Eng.  crud(e):  -y.]    Crude, 
raw,  haish.     [Prob.  influenced  by  crudy  (1).J 
all  the  fooliflh  and  dull  aiid  crud,y  vapoure. 
which  environ  it."— Hhahesp. :  2  Beary  1 V..  iv.  a. 

•  crue  (1),  s.    [Crew.1 

crue(2),  5.    [Gael,  cro.]  A  sheep  pen  or  smaller 
told. 

■  .  gather  their  sbeep  in  [r.  into]  folda.  or  wo»» 
are  t«rmtd  here  punds  and  crue*.  —Ayr.  bare.  SUH., 
App..  p.  41 

cHie -her' -ring,  s.  [First  element  doubt- 
ful ]    The  pilchard  (q.v.). 

•'  Alosa  minor,  a  Cru«- Herring. 'Sibb.  Scot.  p.  2a 

cru'-el,  *  crew-ell,  •  cru-elle. '  cruw-el, 

a  ,  s.,  &  adv.  [Kr.  criitl;  Sp.  &  Port,  cruel: 
Ital.  crud£le,  from  Lat.  cr  udelis  =  crnel.] 
[Crude.] 

A.  As  cuijcctive : 

L  Of  persons  : 

1.  Disposed  to  hurt  or  to  take  pleasure  in 
the* hurt  of  otliers  ;  inhuman,  unfeeling,  liard- 
hearted  ;  void  of  pity  or  feeling  for  othera ; 
savage. 

■'They  shall  lay  hold  on  bow  and  spear  ;   they  •« 
C)i<e/.  and  have  no  mercy."— ./er.  vi.  23. 
*  2.   Keen  in  battle. 

•■  Perseys  war  trew,  and  ay  of  fall  gret  waill, 
Sobyr  m  peas,  and  cruelt  m  battadl^^  ^  ^ 

IL  Of  acts,  u-ords,  £c.  : 

1  Characterized  by  or  indicative  of  a  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  the  hurt  of  others  ; 
causing  pain  or  hurt  to  others;  savage,  un- 
feeling, inhuman. 

-Consider  mine  enemies :  for  they  are  many ;  Mid 
they  hale  me  with  cruel  hatred.  '-Psalms  xxv.  19. 

2.  Painful. 

•*  And  now.  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  Uiy  timeless  cruel  dcAth  ; 

blialKSp.  :  1  Henry  (  /.,  T.  i. 

"  B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  cruel  person. 

"  If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  h<,wl'd  that  'tern  time. 
Thou  ahouldat  have  said.  Good  porter,  turn  the  key. 
All  cruelt  else  subscribed." 

Sliaketp.  ■  King  Lear,  IU.  7. 

t  C.  As  adv. :  Cruelly,  extremely. 

•'  r  would  now  aake  ye  how  ye  like  the  play. 
But  as  it  is  with  school  boys,  cannut  say  ; 

™  '^Beaum.  *  FlettAer :  Two  tfobte  Kintmmi. 


1,^  b^:  p<at.  Itf^l:  oat.  ceU.  chorus,  9hln.  bengh;  go.  gem:  thin,  this:  sin.  as:  expect.  Xenophon^  ^t     pb     t 
^  -t^  =  sban.  -tlon.  -slon  =  shun :  -tlon.  -,lon  =  zbun.   -tlons.  -slous.  -clous  =  shus.    -bio,  -die.  &c  -  b?!,  d?I. 
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%  (1)  Craitlj  thiiB  diBiTiminates  helweencntel.  | 
barliarous,  brutal,  inktiman,  and  savage:  ^^Cruel 
Ifi  the  most  fumiiiar  and  the  luaat  iiowerfiil 
epithet  of  ull  thcHO  tonus ;  it  (leHif^'tmtes  the 
ordinary  propensity  which  is  innate  in  man, 
tndwhicii,  if  not  overpowen'd  by  a  better  prin- 
ciple, will  invariably  show  ilseU  l>y  the  de.sire 
•f  inllicting  positive  pain  on  othei-a,  or  abrid^- 
jng  tlii-.ir  coiiifurt  :  inhuman  and  haTharousun'i 
hi^'her  degrees  of  cruelty ;  bniUil  and  mvaye 
rise  so  much  in  d<*^'ree  above  the  rest,  asnlniost 
to  partake  of  another  uature.  A  child  gives 
early  symptoms  of  his  natural  cruelty  by  his 
ill  treatment  of  animals  ;  but  wo  do  not  speak 
of  liis  inhumanity,  because  this  is  a  term  con- 
fined to  men,  and  more  pro] >erly  to  their  treat- 
ment of  their  own  species,  ultliough  extended 
in  its  sense  to  their  treatnifiit  of  the  brutes: 
barbaTity  is  but  too  common  amont,'  children 
and  persons  of  riper  years.  A  ]ierson  is  cruel 
who  neglects  the  creature  he  aliould  protec^t 
and  take  care  of ;  he  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold 
from  him  the  eoiuniou  marks  of  tenderness  or 
kindness  which  are  to  be  expected  from  one 
Tiuvuin  being  to  another;  he  is  barbarous  if 
he  find  amusement  in  inflicting  pain  ;  he  is 
bnital  orsayageaccordin^-to  the  eircumatauces 
of  aggravation  whieh  accompany  the  act  of 
torturing.  Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  dis- 
position or  the  conduct ;  inkuimin  and  bar- 
iarnus  mostly  to  the  outward  conduct ;  brutal 
and  savage  mostly  to  the  disposition."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  cruel  and 
hard-hearted,  see  Hard-rearted. 

cruel-hearted,  a.  Having  a  cruel  heart ; 
without  feeling  or  pity  for  others. 

"They  call  me  crnelhsartea.  J'ut  I  care  not  what  tliey 
9iiy,  .  .  .'■  Tennj/son  :  Jiay  Qu^en. 

oru  -el-lj^,   •  crew-el-ly,  •  cru-el-lcho, 

adt.    [Eng.  cruel;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  cruel,  inhuman,  unfeeling,  or  bar- 
barous manner;  with  a  disposition  to  cause 
pain  or  hurt ;  so  as  to  cause  imin  or  hurt. 

"Since  you  deuy  Liin  entrance,  he  demnnds 
Hia  wue,  wbau  cruelli/  you  hold  in  LuiDds." 

Lryden:  Aur«ngiebe,  i.  i. 

2.  Painfully. 

"  Brimstone  aud  wild  fire,  thoagh  they  bum  eruelli/, 
,  .   "—(iacon. 

t  3.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"...  ft  8i)eculation  which  shows  how  cruelly  the 
country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town."— Spec- 
tator, No.  129. 

1  cru'-el-ness,  *  crA'-el-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
cruel ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  cruel ;  cruelty,  in- 
humanity. 

"  My  people'9  daughters  live 
By  reason  of  the  foe's  great  cr««inewe,  ..." 
Donne  :  Poem*,  p.  362. 

•  2.  Destructiveness, 

"  Once  have  the  winds  the  trees  despoiled  cleane. 
And  ODce  again  begins  their  cruelnett." 

Lord  Sttrrey:  Songs  A  Sonettei. 

•cru'-els,  s.  [Fr.  ecrouelles.]  Scrof:.iJa ;  the 
king's  evil. 

"  Not  long  After,  his  right  h.ind  and  right  knee  broke 
out  in  a  running  sore,  caUed  the  cruels  —Wodrow,  ii. 
445. 

Cru'-el-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr.  crudte ;  Fr.  cruautey 
from  Lat.  crvdelitatem,  accus.  of  crudclitas  = 
=  cruelty;  Sp.  crueldad;  Port,  crutldade; 
Ital.  crudeltd.l 

1.  A  cruel  disposition  or  temper ;  a  dis- 
position to  take  pleasure  in  inflicting  pain  or 
hurt  on  others,  or  in  looking  at  the  pain  of 
others. 

"AH  was  obstinacy,  cnt«Uy,  insolence." — itacaiUay : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  A  cruel,  barbarous,  or  inhuman  act ;  any 
act  or  conduct  which  causes  paiu  or  hurt  to 
others. 

'• .  ,  .  the  crueltiei  of  conquering,  and  the  calamltie* 
of  enslaved  nations,"— rempfe. 

•  cru'-ent-^te,  *».  [Lat.  cruentatus,  pa,  par. 
of  cruento  =  to  make  bloody ;  cruentus  = 
bloody  ;  cruor=  blood.]    Smeared  with  blood. 

'•Atomical  aporrheae  pass  from  the  cruenfate  cloth 
or  weapon  to  the  wound.  "—Giantrtfl«.'  Scxptis  Scient. 

•  cru-ent'-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  cruentus.]    Bloody. 

"Thus  a  cruel  and  most  cmentoiu  civil  war  began, 
.  ."—A  Yenice  Looking-Qla*;  &c-  llM8f,  p.  9. 

cru'-et,  *  crew-et, '  crew-ete,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.  Prob.  a  dim.  Iroui  O.  Fr.  troyt  = 
*  pitcher.] 

1.  A  bottle  or  vessel.    {Palsgrave.) 

2.  A  small  glass  pot  or  bottle  for  holding 
vinegar,  oil,  &c. 


"[]]  filled  the  crutt  with  the  acid  tide."        Svfift. 

3.  E>:cles. :  One  of  tlie  two  vessels  for  hold- 
lug  the  wine  and  water  at  mass. 

cruet-stand,  s.  A  frame  in  which  cruets 
stand  on  the  table. 

criig,  s.  fEtym.  doubtful.]  The  commons  of 
bi'i-iid  at  Christ's  Hospital.  iUnnb  :  Esmys; 
Christ's  IInifjnt4il.] 

cruise  (1),  s.  [Dut.  kruis  =  a  cross,  from  Lat, 
crucem,  aeeus.  of  crux.]  A  voyage  made  in 
several  directions  ;  a  sailing  here  and  there 
for  jileasui  e,  exercise,  or  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

■•  In  his  drat  cruUti.  'twere  pity  he  ahLuId  founder." 
timolleU  :  BpUogut  to  th«  UeprUal. 

oruilse,  r.f.  fDut.  kruisen,  from  kruis  = 
cross.]  To  sail  here  and  ther** ;  to  rove  about 
on  tlie  sea  for  pleasure,  exercise,  or  in  search 
of  an  enemy. 

*"Mid   sands   and    rocks  and    storms  to  cruiie   tor 
I-leaaure."  rouna  :  tiight  Thouffhtt,  viU.  M6. 

oxul^e  (2),  i.    {Cbuse.] 

crui^'-er,  i.     [Eug.  cruw(e) ,  v.;  -cr.J 

1.  Ord,  Lang,:  One  who  cruiaea  about 

2.  Nat^:  A  warship  designed  for  crulHing, 
either  to  protect  the  commerce  of  Ita  own 
country  or  to  inflict  dam?ge  on  that  of  another. 
Cruisers  are  graded  into  claesea  according  to 
their  tounaj;e,  are  now  built  on  fine  lines, 
almuat  exclusively  of  eteel,  and  carry  rifl'^d 
guns  of  from  3-incb  to  8-.nch  calibre  in  addi- 
tion to  smaller  rapid-fire  and  machine  gune. 
Uuarmured  cruisers, of  which  our  "Columbia" 
and  "Minneapolis"  are  the  finest  types  afloat, 
areconalructed  fur  speed  rather  than  offence  oi 
defence,  and  are  practically  destitute  of  armor 
plates.  Armored  cruisers  are  a  grade  between 
the  ordinary  cruiser  and  the  battleship,  having 
approximately  the  speed  of  the  former  with  a 
fighting  capacity  approaching  that  of  the 
latter.  Our  "  New  York  "  ia  the  finest  example 
of  this  claee  now  in  commiesiim,  but  llie 
"Brooklyn,"  now  (1896)  appruaching  conipb- 
tion,  will  probably  prove  even  more  effective 
both  as  a  cruiser  and  a  fighting  fahip.  The 
extreme  sea  speed  of  our  best  cruisers  is  from 
20  to  22  knots  an  hour,  but  they  are  seldom 
required  to  exceed  18  knots,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  average  not  more  than  from  11  to  14 
knots  in  ordinary  cruising. 

cruii^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l  s.    [Cruise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  -4s  stthst. :  The  act  of  sailing  about  here 

and  there  for  pleasure,  practice,  or  in  search 

of  an  enemy. 

".  .  .  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  nation  by  cruirinj?." 
LiUaow:  Hemoirt.  vol.  I.,  p.  369. 

cralthne,  s.    (Ga-el-l    A  Pict. 

cruive,  *crufe,  *  crove»  s.    (Gael,  cro.] 

1.  A  sty. 

"  Gif  tbair  be  ony  awine  cruivis  btggit  on  the  fore- 
gait,  sUippand  the  saiuin,  or  doaud  on  it  luihonestlie." 
—Chatm. :  Air;  Bal/ourt  Pract.,  p.  598. 

2.  A  hovel,  a  hut. 

■'  I  that  very  day 
Frae  Eoger'a  father  tooK  my  little  erove." 

Ramsay :  Poem*.  iL  186. 

3.  A  salmon-trap  of  the  nature  of  a  weir. 
It  has  stone  walls,  wliich  cross  the  river,  and 
an  intermediate  chamber  of  slats  or  spars 
which  admit  the  fish  but  oppose  their  exit. 

•  crull,  v.i.  &  (.    [Ger.  kruller-] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  contract  or  draw  oneself 
up  ;  to  cower,  to  crouch. 

B.  Trans. :  To  curl. 
crul-ler,  s.    [Kbolleb.] 

•  crumb  (b  silent),  *  croume,  a.  1A.S. 
crumb;  O.  Fries,  krumb  ;  O.  B..  Ger.  chrumb, 
crump.] 

1.  LU. :  Curved,  bent. 

"  With  a  lytil  croume  knyfe" 

Seven  Saget,  2,477. 

2.  Fig. :  Wrong,  not  correct. 

■*  All  that  ohht  is  wraug  and  crumb' 

Ormulum.  9.307. 

•crumb  (1),  •cromyn.  v.t.  [Cbumb,  a.j 
To  bend,  to  curve. 

•■C)f>kyn  icromsrn.  K.H.P.)     Ujico."— Prompt.  Parv. 

cr^mb  (&  silent),    •  crome,    *  cromme, 

•  crum,  *  crum.me,  s.    (A.S.  cruma,  cogn. 

with  Dut.  A-rum  ;  Dan.tnimme;  Ger,  trunte.] 

1.  A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  bread  or 

other  food. 


2.  The  soft  part  of  bread. 

IT  (1)  CruTTii  of  bread  sponge  ;  A  spouge,  thfl 
Halidiorulria  papiUaria.  The  orifices  ar« 
large.  subtubuUr,  with  entire  smooth  mai^ 
gins  ;  the  pores  villous  ;  the  spieula  fusiform* 
slightly  eurved.  It  in  abi^ut  a  quarter  o(  an 
inch  thick.  It  encrut>ts  ruuku  and  the  stalks 
of  the  larger  fuci,  and  is  very  common  on  our 
shores. 

(2)  To  gather  up  one's  crumbs :  To  recover 
strength. 

(3)  To  a  crum :  Exactly. 

^  Obvious  compound  :  Cmmb-bnuh. 

crumb-cloth,  s.    A  cloth  laid  over  the 

carpet  and  under  a  tiible  to  receive  crumbs, 
&c.,  falling  from  tlie  table,  and  to  preserve 
the  carpet. 

crumb-remover,  s.  A  tray  for  receiv- 
ing the  crumbs  swept  up  by  the  crumli-brush. 

crumb  (2)  (b  silent),  *  crum,  *  crum-meOt 
"  crum-myn,  v.t.  &.  i.    [crumb,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  LaTig. :  To  break  up  into  crumbs  or 
small  pieces  with  the  fingers. 

"  Crum  not  yoar  bread  before  yoo  taste  your  poi" 
ridge." — Beaumont  A  Flvtcltar :  Mojaieur  ThomoM. 

2.  Cookery :  To  cover  with  crumbs. 
*  B.  Intrans. :  To  crumble, 

**.  .  thevally  isagreat  eliuiyground,aiid  aorotten- 
tbat  it  JB  n<A  able  to  bear  a  mau.  b»t  being  trodden 
on,  cmmmeth  like  white  lime,  and  tumetD  to  dust 
under  his  teet."— North  :  Plutarch,  pt  4SS. 

*  erum'-a-ble,  •  crum'-ma-ble,  o.  (Eng. 
crum  —  crumb  ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being 
crombled  or  broken  into  small  particles. 

•  crumbed,  *  criimpt,  a.  [Cbxtmb  (i),  «.) 
Bent. 

•■  Crumb'd  wttii  the  hudceta  of  the  lostie  bronne."— 
Hilt,  of  Albura  and  Bellama.  [SaaiweU.-  Cont  C* 
Lexicog.) 

crum'-ble,  V.t.  &  U    [A  freq.  fozin  from  crumb 

(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  break  into  small  particles  ;  to 
comminute, 

*•  The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before." 
Bgron    Sie(^  of  CoriJith,  v.  U, 

*2.  Fig.:  To  divide  into  minute  parts  or 
divisions. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  or  break  up  into  small  par- 
ticles. 


'•  The  whiter  that  salt  U,  the  more  brittle  it  la.  oxul 
readier  to  crumble  and   fall    to 
Plinie,  bk.  xxxL,  ch.  viil. 


ponder. " — Holla  nd  .- 


2.  Fig. :  To  fall  to  ruin  ;  to  perish ;  to  dis- 
solve away. 

"  Tlie  hopes  his  yearning  bosiiio  forward  cast. 
And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  past ; 
All  fell  together,  crumlling  in  disgrace. 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base." 
I,o)t0eUow:  Th^loffian'i  Tale :  Turquemada. 

f  Crum'-ble,  s.     [a  dimin.  of  crumb  (q.v.).] 
A  crumb,  a  small  particle. 

crum'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [CnnMBLE,  ».] 
crum'-bliug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  U  s.    [Crumble,  r.J 
A.  &  B.   Aspr.par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  breaking  into  small 
particles ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted. 

Crum'-blj^.  a.     [Eng.  crumiil(e);  -y.]    Apt  to 
crumble  ;  easily  crumbled. 

"  Brick  too  often   ill   baked  and  crumbly."—  W.  S 
Palgravc,  in  MacmiXlant  Mag .  vol  xlv.,  p.  27  (1B81J. 

crumb'-y  Q>  silent),  a.    [Crummy.] 

*  crum' -cloth,  s.    [Cruhb-cloth.] 

*  cru'-mS-nal,  *  crumenall,  &•    [Lat.  cr%- 
Tn«Tia.]    A  purse. 

•'  Thus  cram  they  their  wide-gaping  crumentOi:' 

Mort :  On  th«  Soul.  pU  L.  bk.  1..  a.  19. 

*  criim-ma-ble,  a.    [Crumable.] 

crum'-met,   a.      [Crumb    (l),  v.]      Having 

crooked  horns. 

"  Spying  an  unco.  erum*net  beast 
Amang  his  broomy  knowes." 

i)avid*(m  :  Seasons,  p-  ^ 


l&te,  tSX,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
«p,  wora,  wplf.  work,  whS.  sdn ;  mute,  cfib.  oiire,  i^ate,  onp,  rta;  fiU :  try, 


pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine:  go,  p<M^ 
SjWaa.    ».<»  =  •.   •7=  «.    ««  =  fcw. 


cnunmie— crusade 
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ttrfim'-mie,    cruxa-mook*  s.    [Cbummie, 

a.]     A  name   for  a  cnw  ;   properly,  one   that 
has  crooked  horus. 

■'  My  mtmTnie  ie  an  useful  cow. 
And  she  In  come  ot  ft  goad  kine." 

A  iild  doiik  ;  Tea  Table  SfUctU. 

orum'-mie,  crum'-my,  a.  [A  diniin.  form 
from  attmh,  a.  (q.v.).]     Crooked,  curved,  bent. 

crummie-staff,  s.  A  staff  with  a  crooked 
head,  on  which  the  hand  leans. 

oriim'-mdck  (1),  s.  [Gael.  cm'fnag.'[  Skirret, 
an  iinibellifenms  plant,  Sium  Sisamm. 

•■  Cabbage,  turnip,  carrot,  paranip.  skirret,  or  rrum- 
mncfu.  ftc.  grow  to  as  a  groat  bigness  here  ns  aay- 
where."— IVaWdce,'  Orkney.  \>.  35. 

Orum'-mock  (2),  s,  [A  dimin.  from  Gael. 
cnmi  =  crooked.] 

1,  The  same  as  Crummie,  s.  (q.v.). 

"  Tbei'  tell  me  ye  waa  in  the  other  day. 
And  MWJld  your  crummack.  and  her  basaajid  guey." 
Ramsay  :  Poems,  h.  87. 

2,  The  same  as  Crummie-staff  (q.v.). 

"  But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  aud  droU. — 
Lowpin'  and  flingin'  on  a  cmmmock." 

Bumx  :  Tain  o  Shanter. 

orum'-my,  crumb-y  (&  silent),  a.    [Eng. 

crumb  ;    y.] 

1,  Full  of  crumbs. 

2,  Soft,  like  the  crumb  of  bread. 

eriimp  (1).  a-  [Probably  an  imitative  word.] 
Hard  and  brittle,  crisp  (spoken  of  bread). 

•■  Wi'  sweet  njiik-cheese  in  monie  a  whautf, 
And  farlB  hakd  wi'  butter. 

Fu'  crump  that  day." 

Burns :  Holy  Fair. 

orfimp  (2),  *  croump.  a.  &  s.    [A-S.  cmmb.] 

[CRtTMB,  n.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Crooked,  bent. 

'•  Crump  fia  said]  of  some  defect  of  body,  as  having 
Bome  meuiher  crooked  or  withered"— Terftfi^an . 
R^slittition  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  ch.  ix. 

B.  AssubsL  :  A  deformed  person. 

'•That  piece  of  deformity!  that  monster!  that 
truynp  /"^yanbnigh  :  .Ekoji.  \L 

*  crump  -  shouldered,  *  croump  - 
Shouldreed,  a.    Crook-backed. 

••  Cr%iyvp-shouIdered  Al\A  shrunken  so  vngoodly."— 
^rfT^.■  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  203. 

•  orump,  v.t.     [Cbump(I),  a.]    To  cruueh. 

Orump'-et,  s.  [Prob.  from  crump  (1),  a.]  A 
sort  of  thin  tea-cake,  very  light  and  spongy. 

"Muffins  and  crumpets  on  a  stone  with  an  iron 
plate  fixed  on  the  top."~EUchenir:  Cook't  Oracle. 
p.  ■*  j*. 

Orum'-ple,  v.t  &  i.  [A  frcq.  form  from  cramp 
(q.v.).J 

A,  Tratis. :  To  draw  or  press  into  iivnnklea  ; 
to  rumple. 

"Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing 
hifl  palin  lo  two  or  three  that  stood  by  bim.  they 
crumpled  It  Ijito  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned 
•ver>'  wnokle  that  could  be  juade.'—Acldison. 

•B.  Intratis. :  To  become  wrinkled  ;  to  con- 
tract. 

■•  The  locust  and  grasshopper  are  both  of  them  bard, 
crusty,  cragged,  crumpling  creatures." — Smith:  Por- 
traiture  qf  Old  Age.  p.  175. 

crum'-pled.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Crumple.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot, :  Folded  up  irregularly,  as  the  petals 
in  the  sestivalion  of  the  poppy. 

Cr^m'-pHng*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     (Crumple,  t'.] 
A.  &  B.  .^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  mbslantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  wrinkling  or  pressing  into 
wrinkles  ;  the  st.ate  of  being  wrinkled. 

"This  crumpling  can  be  experimentally  imitated 
,  .  ."—Tyndall:  Frag,  of  Science  (Srd  ed.).  xiv.  412. 

♦  2.  A  curl,  a  ringlet. 

"Grezillons  .  .  .  crumplings,  or  twirles,  as  of  haire 
curled."— Coi^i'ui'e. 

3.  A  small  degenerate  apple ;  an  apple 
nipped  in  its  growth  ;  one  with  an  uneven 
or  wrinkled  surface.    (Ash.) 

•crump'-^,  f.  [Eng.  crump:  -y.]  Easily 
broken  ;  brittle. 

crunch,  *'cramiQh,  v.t.  &  i.  [An  imitative 
word.)    [Scrunch.] 

A.  Tran,^. ;  To  crush  with  the  teeth  or  chew 
with  force  and  noise. 

B*  Intransith'B : 

X.  To  make  a  noise  as  of  ciaunchlug  ;  to 
grind  as  the  teeth. 


"  Aj  ye  peel  Uie  6g  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 
And  their  white  tuakacrum^/i'tZ  o'er  the  whiter  skulL" 
Byron  :  .'iiege  qf  Corinth,  v.  16. 

2.  To  force  a  way  with  violence  and  noise 
through  some  brittle  sulistance. 

"  The  transport  wairgons,  whose  wheels  (punched  ovut 
the  sjuidy  plains  with  aaomid  whlgh  toourearseeeuied 
strangely  loud,"— Paii  .Mall  Gazette.  Sept.  14.  16S2. 

*  crunk,  *crunlt'-le  (1),  v.i.     (Icel.  kritnka 

=  to  cruiik  as  a  raven,  kriink  ~  a  raven's  cry.  ] 
To  cry  like  a  craue.    (Baileij.) 

"  The  crane  crunketU,  gruit  gruB." 

H'ithals:  DUtwnarie{ed.  1608),  p.  20. 

oriin'-kle  (2),  v,t.    [Crinkle.] 

1.  To  crinkle,  to  rumple. 

".  .  ,  this  cruiikied  waor-for- the -wear  hat,  and  his 
best  hammer."— rennawf.-  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154. 

2.  To  shrivel,  to  contract. 

"  Wi'  crnnkrt  brow,  he  aft  wad  think 
Upo'  his  barkia  faea."     Tarras  :  Poems,  p.  46. 

orfint,  s.  [An  onomatopoeic  word.]  A  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  cudgel. 

"  An'  monie  a  fallow  gat  his  licks, 
Wi'  hearty  crunf." 
Burns  :  To  WiUiam  Simpson.  Post 

cru'-or,  s.    [LalJ    Blood,  gore. 

cru'-6r-in,  s.  [Xat.  cruor,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ill  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Clu'm.  :  A  name  given  to  the  ^colouring 
matter  of  blood.    [Ha;moglobin.] 

crup,  croupi  s.  [Croup.]  The  croup,  the 
buttocks. 

cirupr  a.    [Crump  (1),  a.] 

1.  Sliort,  brittle  ;  as,  A  crup  cake. 

2.  Snappish  ;  as,  A  ei-up  answer. 

*  cru-pel,  *  orup-pel,  s     [Criple.] 

crup' -per,  s.  [Fr.  cronpUre,  from  croupe  = 
the  buttocks.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  buttocks  or  haunch  of 
a  horse. 

2.  Harness :  A  loop  which  passes  beneath 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  and  is  connected  by  a  strap 
with  the  saddle,  to  keep  it  from  riding  forward. 

".  ,  .  then  slipping  off  over  the  crupper,  he  caujjht 
hold  of  the  tail,  .  .  ."^Darunn:  Voyaye  round  the 
World  {ed.  I87(t).  ch.  viiL.  p.  HJ. 

crupper-chain,  s. 

Naut. :  A  chain  for  lashing  the  jib-boom 
down  to  the  bowsprit. 

crupper-loop,  s. 

Harness:  The  rounded  portion  at  the  end 
of  the  crupper. 

crup'-per,  v.t.  [Crupper,  s.]  To  put  a 
crupper  on. 

crup-pin,  cruppen,  pa.  par.  [Creep.] 
Crept.    {Scotch.) 

"...  but  they  hae  cruppen  out  some  gate."— Scorr  .- 
Antiquary,  ch.  xL 

crur'-a,  s.  ph  [Lat.  pi.  of  crus  (genit.  cruris)  = 
a  leg,  a  shank,  a  shin.] 

1.  Anat. :  Peduncles,  connecting  links  or 
processes  ;  pillars  ;  anything  shaped  more  or 
less  like  the  leg  of  an  animal  or  the  peduncle 
(flower-stalk)  of  a  plant.  The  term  is  used  of 
the  superior,  inferior,  and  middle  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum  which  are  called  respectively 
crura  ad  ccrebntm,  crura  ad  m&lullam,  and 
crum  ad  pontem.  There  are  peduncles  or 
cT^ira  (crura  cerebri)  at  tlie  base  of  the  cere- 
brum, anterior  and  posterior  crura  or  pillars  of 
the  fornix,  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  similar 
ones  in  other  parts  of  the  bodily  frame. 

2.  Hot.  :  The  legs  or  divisions  of  a  forked 
tooth.     (R.  Brown,  1874.) 

crur-al,  5.  [Fr.  crural,  from  Lat.  cruralis  = 
pertaining  to  the  legs,  from  crus  (genit.  cruris) 
=  a  leg,  a  shank,  a  shin.] 

Anat.,  £c. :  Pertaining  to  the  leg.  Thus, 
there  are  crural  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  &c. 

TT  (1)  Crural  arch: 

Anat.  :  A  dense  band  of  fibres  arching  over 
the  vessels  in  connexion  with  tiie  abdominal 
fascia  transversnlis.  They  constitute  the  liga- 
ment of  tlie  thigh. 

(2)  Crural  canal: 

Anat. :  A  canal,  constituting  the  passage 
through  which  the  femoral  hernia  descends. 
It  is  called  also  the /emorai  canal, 

(3)  Crural  nerve  : 

Anat. :  A  nerve  branching  from  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  lumbar  region  and  going  to  the 
thigh. 


(4)  Crural  ring : 

Anat. :  The  ring  through  which  the  femoral 
hcniia  descends. 

(5)  Crural  septum : 

Anat.  :  The  subperitoneal  connecti  ve  tissue 
covering  the  femoial  ring. 

(6)  Crural  sJieath : 

Anat. :  An  investiiient  of  fascia snrruonding 
the  femoral  vessels. 

crua,  s.    [Lat.  crus.    Gen.  pi.]    [Crura.  1 

A  7itit.  :  That  part  of  the  hind  lirab  bet  ween 
the  knee  and  the  ankle  ;  the  lower  leg.  (Used 
also  for  a  peduncle.) 

"The  Inferior  surface  of  the  mesocephaie.  the  pons 
varolii,  consists  of  a  series  of  curved  fibres,  which  P^sa 
from  ont)  crus  cerc/'clli  to  tlit;  other."— TotW  i  Bow- 
man.   P/iyifio/.  Aniit..  vol.  i.,  ch.  H.',  pp.  273-1. 

crii-sa  de,  croi-sade,  croi-82h-do.  croy- 
sanAo,  s.  [Fr.  cToisacU-;  Prov.  crozada  ;  Sp. 
cruza'La;  Port,  cruzado;  Ital.  croc«i(a,  from 
Low  Lat.  ccucutta,  in  the  compound  term,  ex- 
jieddio  cniciata  =  an  expedition  conducted  by 
those  who  had  on  their  garments  a  cross,  and 
for  the  interests  of  the  cross  figuratively  so 
called;  Class.  Lat.  crux(genit.  crucis)  =  a  cross.] 

Ord.  Lang,  d  Hist. :  Properly  an  expedition 
conducted  by  those  who  wore  a  cross  upon 
their  breast,  that  symbol  indicating  that  they 
fought  for  the  interests  of  the  cross.  In  tlie 
case  of  the  crusaders  described  in  this  article 
the  cross,  which  was  of  woollen  cloth,  was 
white,  red,  or  green,  aud  sewed  upon  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  crusader's  dress. 

H  In  the  first  vigour  of  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  Jerusalem 
itself  fell  into  Moslem  hands.  Tliis  did  not 
deter  Christian  pilgrims  from  thronging  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  as  long  as  the  Saracens 
were  in  power  in  the  East  tliey  had  the  pru- 
dence to  act  with  tolerable  kindness  to  the 
pilgrims.  When  the  Saracens  yielded  their 
dominion  to  the  Turks  all  this  jKissed  away. 
The  pilgrims  were  X'iUaged,  insulted,  or  even 
barbarously  murdered,  and  those  who  re- 
turned filled  all  Europe  with  their  complaints 
of  Turkish  insolence  and  barbarity.  The 
Christians  of  every  land  felt  humiliated  that 
places  of  the  most  sacred  interest  should  be 
in  such  custody,  and  as  early  as  the  concluding 
years  of  the  tenth  century  Pope  Sylvester  IL 
attempted  to  induce  the  Christian  world  to 
succour  the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pisaus,  none 
responded  to  the  call,  and  the  feeble  and 
abortive  effort  of  the  people  of  Pisa  is  not 
reckoued  a  crusade. 

The  following  seven  are  the  enterprises 
against  the  Mohammedans  regarded  as  cru- 
sades : — 

(1)  The  daring  pontiff  Gregory  VII.  wished 
to  lead  a  crusade,  but  his  conte.st  witli  Henry 
IV.  turned  his  energy  in  another  direction. 
His  successor,  Urban  II.,  was  also  strongly 
in  favour  of  an  expedition  to  the  Ea.>t,  and 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Conucil  of 
Placentia  (Piacenza)  in  March,  1095,  and  de- 
cided on  at  that  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in 
November  of  the  saiye  year.  Universal  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the  enterprise  liad  been 
stirred  up  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  had  travelled  over  Europe  for 
the  purjiose,  and  the  orator,  with  a  num- 
ber of  others  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
prudent  preparations  of  the  men  who  under- 
stood what  lighting  meant,  led  to  tlie  East  an 
immense  but  motley  assemblage  of  people 
unadapted  for  military  enterprise,  who  mis- 
behaved all  along  the  road,  were  especially 
cruel  to  the  Jews,  and  nearly  all  perished 
miserably  in  Asia  Minor.  The  warriors  having 
at  length  conqilet^^d  all  necessary  preparations, 
started  for  the  East  under  such  capable  leaders 
as  Godfrey  (Godefroy)  of  Bouillon,  Duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  his  brother  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  &c.  In  1097  they  took  Nice,  the 
capital  of  Bithynia  ;  in  1098,  Antioch  in  Syria  ; 
and  in  1099  Jerusalem,  where  a  Christian 
kingdom  was  set  up.  The  institution  of  the 
two  great  military  and  religious  orders,  the 
Knights  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, dates  from  this  crusade. 

(2)  Edessa  having  been  taken  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  A.D.  1144,  Jerusalem  wa3 
believed  to  be  in  danger,  aud  Bernard,  abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  preached  a  second  crusade,  as 
Peter  the  Hermit  had  done  tlie  first.  Lewis 
VII..  king  of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  took  the  cross  and  went 
fi>rth  in  1147,  but  their  enterprise  ended  in 
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couipletti  failun:.  In  a.i>.  11H7  the  Chriflttaiis 
were  totally  defeated  at  the  battle  nf  'I'ilKuiaH, 
aud  Jerusalem  soon  ulVr  beiiiK  captured  by 
the  colebraLed  aalaiiiii(Salaheddin),  tlie  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  which  had  continued  there  for 
about  100  years,  came  to  an  end. 

(3)  In  A.D.  1100,  first  Italian.  German,  and 
other  warriors,  and  then  Philip  Angustua, 
king  of  Kranre.  and  Richard  tlie  Lion-hearted, 
king  of  England ,  dei)arted  for  the  East.  Some 
success  attended  the  cmsading  arms:  the 
exploits  and  even  the  sncixsges  of  Richard 
were  remarkable,  but,  iu  1102,  liostile  action 
on  the  part  of  his  late  colleague  the  French 
king,  who  had  returned  home,  compelled  him 
to  conclude  a  truce  fur  a  time  with  Saladin, 
leaving  the  latter  potentate  in  possession  of 
Jerusalem. 

(4)  The  fourth  crusade  was  successful,  but 
In  an  unexpected  direction.  The  Western 
Christians  captured  Constantinople  from  their 
Greek  brethren  in  the  East,  and  founded  a 
Latin  kingdom  there,  which  lasted  fifty-seven 
years. 

(5)  This  crusade  left  under  the  leadership  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  and  with  the  bene- 
diction of  Pope  HonoriusUI..  in  a.d.  121". 
Tlie  crusaders  temporaiily  took  Damietta  in 
A.D.  1'220.  In  1227  the  German  Emperor, 
Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstautfen,  tlien  excom- 
municated, followed  and  obtained  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  by  treaty,  without  expenditure  of 
human  blood. 

((3)  This  crusade  was  led  by  Louis  IX.,  king 
of  France,  in  1249,  against  Egypt,  but  it  failed 
lamentably ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  heavy  ransom  exacted. 

(7 1  This  crusade  was  also  undertaken  by 
Louis  IX.,  who  died  at  Tuuia  in  1l*70.  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.  of  England, 
was  cliosen  leader,  but  the  crusade  was  un- 
successful. In  1291  Acre  capitulated,  and 
Palestine  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens. 

When  the  crusades  to  Palestine  were  aban- 
doned similar  enterprises  were  attem]>ted 
against  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain,  against 
European  heathens,  who  still  were  numerous 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  against  the  Albigen- 
sian  "  heretics,"  and  others. 

Enterprises  conducted  for  two  centuries 
with  all  the  might  of  Europe  could  not  fail 
of  producing  great  changes  in  the  several 
kingdoms.  Millions  of  lives  had  been  lost, 
yet  more  millions  of  money  spent  unproduc- 
tively,  and  the  domination  of  the  Papacy 
unduly  increased.  But  Europe  was  made  more 
than  previously  one  great  federation,  feudal 
power  was  broken,  and  the  commercial  and 
labouring  classes  received  an  impulse,  bigotry 
was  diminished,  aud  the  germs  of  new  ideas 
sown  in  inquiring  minds,  which,  in  future 
centuries,  were  to  advance  to  maturity. 

"  With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 
He  Bought  the  bold  Crusade." 

Scott:  WilHamand  Eelen.l. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  enterprise  carried  on  with  in- 
tense zeal,  like  that  shown  during  the  crusades 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  ;  as,  a  cnis(uie 
against  vice,  a  crusade  against  intemperance. 

•  cru-sade',  v.i.     [From  crusade,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  ;  To  conduct  a  crusade  or  engage  in 
one  in  a  subordinate  capacity. 

2.  Fig. :  To  prosecute  any  object  with  iu- 
tense  ardour. 

"  Religion  with  free  thought  dlspeuse. 
And  cease  crusading  against  sense." 

Oreen  ;  The  Qrotto. 

cru-SU'-der,  s.     [Eng.  crmad{e);   -er.]     One 
who  engages  in  a  crusade. 


cru-sa'-ding,  pr.  -par.  &a.     [Crusade,  v.] 

cru-sa'-do,  s.  [Port,  crusado^  from  Lat.  cnix 
(genit.  crucis)  =  a  cross.  So  named  from 
liaving  a  cross  stamiied  upon  it.]  A  Portu- 
guese coin  worth  about  2s.  9id.  of  English 
money. 

"  Believe  me.  I  had  rather  have  loat  my  purse 
Full  of  crutudoes."        .Shakfxp. :  QthfUo.  lii.  4. 

cru^e,   •  cruce,   *  crouse,   *  crowse»  s. 

[Icel.  kTxis  =  a  pot ;  Dut.  kroes  =  a  pot,  a  cup  ; 
8w.  krtis :  Dan.  krtnis  =  a  jag  or  mug.]  A 
small  bottle  or  cruet. 

"...  take  thou  now  the  spear  that  Is  at  hia  bolster. 
iLiid  the  cruse  of  water,  and  let  ua  go." — I  Sam.,  xxvL 

Crfi-^et,  s.  [Fr.  ^rpl(^e^]  A  goldsmith's 
melting-pot ;  a  crucible. 


orilsh,  *  oruschyn,  *  oronsslie,  v.t.  k  i. 
LO.  Fr.  cruUir,  croissir ;  8w.  kripta ;  l>an. 
kripte :  IceL  kreUta^  kreysta  =  to  squeeze,  to 
press.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  press  or  squeeze  betWeen  two  harder 
bodies  ;  to  destroy  by  pressing. 

"  Cruifhj/n  or  quaachyiL     (iuauo."—Prumpt.  Parv. 

2.  To  force  or  i)re88  with  violence, 

"The  HAS  tEiruBt  hersetf  unto  the  weiII.  and  crutked 
BaUitiu's  foot  agaiast  the  wt^iV—JVumbtrri.  xxll.  !U. 

3.  To  squeeze  or  press  together  in  a  mass. 

'■  Wedg'd  Iu  the  trench,  by  our  troops  confua'd, 
Iu  one  promUcuoun  caruufce  crutked  tmd  bruln'd." 
Pope :  ilvmert  Iliad.  xlL  82.  83. 

4.  To  destroy  or  overwlielm  by  tlie  pressure 
or  weight  of  a  superincumbent  mass. 

"Roofs   and    upi^er  stories  of    houses  fell  In,  aud 
crushed  the  inmates." — Jtacauiay :  Hitt.  hng..  ch.  xli. 

5.  To  comminute  ;  to  grind  or  bruise  into 
fine  particles. 

6.  To  squeeze  or  subject  to  pressure  so  as  to 
cause  juice  to  be  expressed. 

7.  To  bruise,  so  as  to  break. 

"Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is 
bnitacd,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut."~L«v.,  xxli.  24. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overwhelm  or  press  down  by  superior 
power;  utterly  to  subdue  or  break. 

"Tbe  Jacobites  had  seemed  in  August  to  be  com- 
pletely crujAeii." — MacauUiy :  HisC.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2-  To  oppress  ;  to  keep  under  foot. 

"...  and  thou  shiOt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed 
alway."— Z>eu/.,  xxvlil.  33. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  condensed  or  com- 
pact by  i>ressure. 

■  %  For  the  difference  between  to  crush  and 
to  break,  see  Break. 

H  (1)  To  crmh  a  cup  or  pot:  To  crack  a 
bottle,  to  drink.  (Prob.  because  in  early  times 
grapes  were  squeezed  into  the  cup  ) 

"  My  master  la  tlje  jfreat  rich  Capulet ;  and  If  you  be 
not  of  the  hou3i>  of  Munlagues,  I  praycume&nd  crufA 
a  cup  Ot  wine."— Mate»p.  .■  Romeo  A  Juliet.  L  3. 
*'  Come,  Oeorge,  we'll  crtuih  a  pot  before  we  part" 
Qeorge  a  Oreene,  in  Dodsley,  iii  6L 
(2)  To  crush  out: 
(a)  Lit. :  To  force  or  express  by  pressure. 


(6)  Fig. :  To  extract  by  violence  or  force. 

"  He  crtiahed  treasure  vut  of  his  itubjects'  purses,  by 
forfeitures  upon  i>enal  laws."— Zf aeon, 

crush,  s.    [Crush,  v.] 
L  JAterally : 

1.  A  violent  collision  or  pressing  together ; 
pressure. 

"...  the  carea  that  have  caught  some  hurt  either 
by  bruifie,  critsh,  or  stripe." —BolUind ;  Plinie,  bk. 
xxix..  ch.  vL 

2.  A  violent  pressure  caused  by  a  crowd  or 
throng. 

II.  Fig. :  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  cniih  of  worlds." 
Adduon  :  Cato,  v.  L 

crush-hat,  s.  A  soft  hat  constructed  to 
coUai>se  \vith  a  spring,  so  as  to  be  earned 
under  the  arm  in  a  crush,  without  any  danger 
of  injury  to  its  shape. 

c»aish-rooin,  s.  A  large  room  or  hall  at 
a  theatre,  opera,  &c.,  in  which  the  audience 
may  promenade  during  the  intervals. 

"He  ran  up  into  the  cru^h-room." — IHsraeli:  The 
young  Duke.  Dk.  iiL,  ch.  xviii. 

crushed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Crush,  v.] 

^  Crvshed  sugar,  crashed  sugar:  Unrefined 
sugar  which  has  undergone  a  second  process 
of  crj'stallization  and  requires  to  be  crushed 
to  bring  it  to  a  proper  degree  of  smallness 
for  use. 

crush'-cr,  s.    [Eng.  crush;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
crushes. 

2  Tech.:  A  mill  or  machine  for  mashing 
rock  or  ore.  [Ore-crusher,  Stone-crusher, 
Stamp.] 

crush'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Crush,  v.] 
A.  Si  B.  -4s  jw.  par.  &  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage : 
1.  Lit, :  The  act  of   pressing  or  grinding 
between  two  harder  bodies. 


2.  Fig.:  Subjugation,  overwhelming,  cod> 
quest. 

"...  thecru4Aln£7'jf  all  thofM  kings  hU  neltchbonn.* 
ax.-HaUgh  :  BUtoni  ><f  'A«  Wvrld,  bit.  iv..  ch.  IL.  |  a. 

II.  Min.  :  The  grinding  of  ores,  &.C.,  with- 
out water. 

crii  -fl-an  (9I  as  shl),  3.    [Crucian.] 

crust,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cruste,  crouste;  Fr.  croHU; 
Oer.  kruste ;  Dut.  korat,  from  I^at.  crusta.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  A  hard,  or  comitaratively  hard,  outer. 
shell  or  covering  by  which  any  body  is  en- 
veloped. 


2.  The  casing  or  covering  of  a  pie. 

"They  stitched  and  spun,  .  .  .  and  nia4«  tbe  crtut 
for  tbe  venlsou  ]ftMXy."—itacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  Ui, 

3.  The  outer  hard  jmrtion  of  bread. 

If  The  formaticm  of  the  crust  of  bread  is  due 
to  the  almost  toUil  expulsion  of  moisture  and 
tlie  roasting  of  the  outside  of  the  loaves.  Most 
of  tiie  starch  is  converted  into  gum  by  thf- 
heat  of  the  oven. 

"Th'  Impeuetrable  crutt  tby  teeth  defies." 

Dryiien:  Juven. 

4.  An  incrustation  or  collection  of  matter 
into  a  hard  body. 

"The  viscous  erwit  stops  the  entry  ot  the  cbyle  Into 
the  lacteals."-  Arbuthnot ;  On  Atiment4- 

5.  A  deposit  from  wine  as  it  ripens,  consist- 
■ng  of  tartar  and  colouring  matter. 

6.  A  waste  piece  of  bread. 

".   .   .   a  crix4(  cl  uiooidy  bread  would  keep  blm  tram 
star\-ing. " 

Mnuinger :  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debti,  U.  1. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  A  casing  or  covering. 
"What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze. 
Bh^U  e'er  dissolve  the  crunt  wlierein  hia  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sht^athed  in  ice?" 

Wordrworth :  Ezcurtion,  bk.  riiL 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  [1  Crust  of  the  earth.] 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  An  external  portion  of  anything  leas 
fiuid  than  the  rest. 

".  .  .  the  bufiy  coat  or  InflammAtory  cruxt." — Todd 
A  Bowman:  Physiol.  Anat..  vol.  i.,  ch.  i.,  p.  37. 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Latin  word  Crusta 
(4-v.). 

3.  Zool.:  A  chitinous  or  subcalcaiec-t^ 
exoskeleton  protecting  the  body  of  a  crus- 
tacean. 

"Itb&s  generally  been  suppc^sed  that  the  Trtloblte 
occupied  the  uiediau  lul>e  ut  the  crust." — A'itAotson: 
Zool.  (6th  edj,  ML 

4.  Bot.:  [Crusta]. 

If  Crust  of  the  Earth  : 

Geology,  Physical  a  nd  Mathematical  Geo- 
graphy, (tc. : 

(1)  In  a  more  extended  sense  :  The  outer  shell 
or  rind  of  the  earth  at  and  beneath  its  surface 
which  is  solid,  as  distinguished  from  fluid  or 
melted  parts  assumed  to  exist  in  the  interior. 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  earth  to  have 
once  been  perfectly  fluid,  and  then  a  certain 
portion  of  the  exterior  to  have  acquired 
solidity  by  gradual  refrigeration,  the  question 
arises — Are  there  means  of  ascertaining  how 
much  is  now  solid,  and  how  much  fluid  ?  Mr. 
Hopkins— proceeding  from  the  fact  that  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  produced  by  the 
attraction  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the  sun, 
specially  the  former,  on  the  protuberant  parts 
of  the  earth  at  the  equator  will  be  diflferent 
according  to  tlie  solidity  *•  fluiditj-  of  the 
mass  on  which  the  two  attractions  operate 
—has  calculated  that  one-fourtih  or  one-fifth 
of  the  earth's  radius,  viz.,  from  800  to  1,000 
miles,  must  be  solid,  though,  as  Lyell  adds, 
great  lakes  or  seas  of  melted  matter  may 
be  distiibuteJ  through  the  nominally  solid 
area. 

(2)  In  a  more  limited  sense :  Such  superficial 
parts  of  our  planet  as  are  accessible  to  human 
observation,  or  on  which  we  are  enabled  to 
reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the 
surface  {Lyell).  The  deepest  mine  only  goes 
down  a  little  over  a  mile,  but  when  strata  dip 
they  bringtothe  surface  oblique  sections  aciuss 
lower  beds  which  but  for  that  dip  would  be 
buried  hopelessly  deep  for  human  investiga- 
tion, so  that  strata,  collectively  about  ten 
miles  thick,  have  been  discovered  and  studied 
^about  j^th  part  of  the  earth's  radius,  or 
about  as  much  j)roportiunately  to  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  as  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  diameter  of  a  globe  a  foot  across. 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  pVro,  sir,  marine :   go,  p6t; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ouh,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  r^lQ.  fdll;  try,  Sj^an.    »,  oe  =  «.    e]r=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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eriist*  v.t.  &  i.    [Crust,  s.\ 

A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  envelop ;  to  cover  with  a  hard  case 
at  crust. 

•*  Why  gave  you  me  a  monarch's  soul, 
Aad  crusted  It  with  base  plebelau  ilayV 

Itryitrn. 

2.  To  foul  or  incrust  with  concretions. 

".  .  .  many  muBty,  or  very  foul  and  cruated  bottles, 
.  .    "—Sioi/t. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  obscure. 
".  .  .  their  raiuda  are  criuted  over,  like  diamonds  in 
the  TOck."—Felt(nu 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  incrusted  ;  to  ac- 
quire a  hard  case  or  crust. 

■'  I  contented  myself  with  a  plaiater  upon  the  place 
that  was  burnt,  which  cruited  and  healed  in  very  few 
days.  *—  Temple. 

Ortis'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  hard  shell,  rind,  or 
crust.] 

1.  Anat. :  A  crust,  a  fasciculated  portion  of 
anything.  Thus  there  is  a  crust  of  each  cere- 
bral peduncle,  and  a  crusta  petrosa  of  a  tooth. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  same  as  Crust,  s.  B.  3. 

3.  Bot. :  A  brittle  crustaceous  thallus,  con- 
stituting the  upper  .surface  of  some  lichens. 

4.  Gem  Engraving :  A  gem  engraved  for 
inlaying  a  vase  or  other  object. 

%  Crusta  petrosa  : 

Anat.  :  The  cement  of  a  tooth.  It  is  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  dentine  and  the  enamel. 

prus-tat'-ce-a,  ».  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  crustacea, 
n.  pi,  of  ad),  crustaceus,  from  Class.  Lat. 
cnista  (q.v.),] 

1.  Zool. :  Crustaceans  :  a  great  and  import- 
ant class  of  animals,  ranked  under  the  sub- 
kingdom  Articulata,    better  called   Annulosa 
(Ringed  Animals),  and  the  higher  division  of 
it,    that    called    Arthropoda— animals    with 
jointed  limbs.     Speaking  broadly,  the  smaller 
the  number  of   limbs  in  the   Annulosa  the 
higher  the  organisation.     If  this  principle  be 
carried  out,  then  the  Iiisectji  stand  highest  as 
having  but  six  legs ;  the  spiders  come  next 
with  eight,  though  anatomically  they,  in  some 
respects,    approacli    more    closely    than    the 
insects  do  to  the  human  organization.      The 
Crustaceans  are  the  third  in  order  as  pos- 
sessing ten  or   more  limbs,   then  follow  the 
Centipedes   and   Millepedes,    which,    etymo- 
logically  rather  than    zoologically,   have  the 
former    "  luO "    and     the    latter     "  1,000  " 
limbs.      The   Annelids    bring    up    the  rear, 
with  numerous  imperfect  limbs  vegetatively 
repeated  in  indefinite  numbers  in  the  higher 
orders  and  none  at  all  in  the  lower.    Both 
the  English  book-name  Crustaceans  and  the 
corresponding  one  in  Latin  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  class  of  animals  so  designated  possess 
a   crusta,   crust,   or  shell,  cast  periodically. 
[Crusta,  Zool]    The  body  consists  of  a  vari- 
able number  of ' '  somites  "  or  definite  segments, 
in  the  higher  members  of  the  class  divided 
into  three  regions  :  a  head,  a  thorax,  and  an 
abdomen.    Of  the  "somites."  in  the  view  of 
some  zoologists,  theoretically  twenty-one  in 
number,   seven   belong   to   the   head,   seven 
to    the  thorax,   and  seven  to  the   abdomen. 
Professor  Huxley  believes  that   their  num- 
bers  should    be    six,    eight,    and    six.      All 
these   somites,    except   the   last,    may  have 
appendages ;  the  last,  called  the  "  telson,"  does 
not   possess    any.    Generally  the  head    and 
thorax  are  welded  together  into  a  single  mass 
called    the    cephalo-thorax ;    it   is   generally 
covered  by  a  great  shield  or  buckler  called 
the  "  carapace."    The  upper  part  of  a  somite 
is  termed  its  "  tergum,"  and  the  lower  one  its 
"sternum,"  whilst  the  plate,  constituted  by 
the  dividing  line  produced  downwards  and 
outwards,  is  called  in  the  singular  "  pleuron," 
or  in  the  plural  "pleura."    Of  the  append- 
ages in  the  higher  Crustacea,  the  first  segment 
of  the   head  has   a  pair  of  compound  eyes 
borne  upon  long  stalks,  the  second  the  lesser 
antennae    or    antennules,  a    pair   of  jointed 
feelers  ;  the  third,  the  great  antenme ;   the 
fourth,  the  mandibles  or  jaws;  the  lifth,  the 
first  pair  of  maxillae,  a  kind  nf  jaws  ;  the  sixth, 
the  second  pair   of   maxillEe ;    the    seventh, 
three  pairs  of  foot-jaws  or  maxillipedes.    The 
eighth  segment,  the  first  of  the  thorax,  carries 
a  second  pair  of  foot-jaws,  and  tlie  ninth,  a 
third  pair  ;  the  tenth,  a  pair  of  jointed  limbs, 
constituting  the  nipping  claws  in  a  crali  or 
lobster.     The  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  somites 
carry  ambulatory  limbs;  these,  taken  collec- 
tively,   constitute     the    appendages    of   the 


cephalo-thorux.  The  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth 
segments  have  swimming  appendages,  called 
"swimmerets  ;"  the  last  of  all,  willed  the 
"  telson,"  has  none.  Respiration  is  by  brau- 
chiif.  Crustacea  occur  in  all  seas  ;  there  are 
also  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  species. 

To  all  but  the  naturalist  the  classification 
will  look  unnatural,  which  brings  together 
the  eatable  crab,  shrimp,  and  lobster  on  the 
Due  hand,  the  "slater"  (Oniscus),  tne  little 
one-eyed  animals  with  bivalve  shells  (Cy- 
prides,  &c.)  of  fresh-water  brooks,  the  barna- 
vU-H  from  returned  ships'  bottoms,  and  the 
Dudley  trilobite  of  the  qaairies,  but  all  are 
really  akin  to  each  other.  It  has  cost  even 
tlie  scientific  enquirer  much  observation  and 
research  to  constitute  the  modern  class  Crus- 
tacea ;  one  main  difficulty  being  that  many  of 
the  species  undergo  a  metamorphoses,  which 
makes  tliem  in  their  adult  state  totally  unlike 
whatthey  were  when  immature.  [Canckr,  &e.] 

The  following  constitute  the  Sub-classes 
and  Orders  of  Crustacea  :— 

I  Sub-class  in.  [continued): 
Order  4.— Phyllopoda. 


Sub-class  I.— Epizua     or 
Uaustellata. 
Order  1.— Ichthyuph- 
thira. 
,,      2.— Rhizocephala, 
Sub-claaa  II.— Clr.ipedia. 
Ordorl.— ThoracliA, 
,,      2.— Alxloniiualia. 
.,      3,— Apoda. 
Sub-class  III,— Ent-^mos- 
traciv. 
Order  1.— Ostracoda. 
,,      2.— Copepuda. 
„      a— Cladocera. 


..      ..    -Tnlobita. 
,,      6.— Merostomata. 
Sub-class  IV.— Mal.icostraca. 
Division  L— Edriophthal- 
mata. 
Order  l,— Liemodipoda. 
,,       2.— laoiKMla. 
3.— Aiiipliipoda. 
Divlaion  U.— Foduphthal- 

Order  l.— Stomapoda. 
S,— Decapoda. 


2.  Palceoiit.  :  The  Crustacea  are  highly  im- 
portant for  palffiontological  inquiries,  as  to  the 
age  of  strata,  &c.  The  less  highly -organized 
members  of  the  class  come  into  existence 
apparently  as  early  as  the  Cambrian  period. 
Trilobites' abounded  in  the  Silurian,  and  went 
upwards  into  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The 
Stalk-eyed  Crustaceans,  begun  in  the  last- 
named  formation,  went  on  increasing  in 
numbers  through  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
rocks,  and  apparently  reach  their  maximum 
now. 

crus-ta'-9e-an,  o.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  crustacea, 
and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -aft.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  class  Crustacea  or 
any  member  of  it ;  containing  the  crustaceans, 
as  the  crustacean  class. 

B«  As  substantive  : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  the  class  Crustacea. 

2.  PL :  The  English  name  of  the  class 
Crustacea  (q.v.). 

"  Crusl-iceana.  fur  Instance,  not  the  highest  in  their 
own  class,  may  have  beaten  the  highest  molluscs.  — 
Darwin:  Origin  "f  .S;iecie«  (ed.  ia,W),  ch-  X,.p.  337 

crus-ta-ye-o-logr'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  crHstoce- 

olofjdi):  -ical.]     Pertaining  to  crustaceology. 
cruB-ta-9e-6r-6g-iat;  s.     [Eng.  cmstace- 

olog(y)  \  -ist.]    One  who  studies  crustaceology  ; 

a  zuologist  who  gives  special  attention  to  the 

study  of  the  class  Crustacea  (q.v.). 

"  Dr.  Leach,  the  most  aceompllahed  Cruitaceologiat 
of  his  day."— Outen  ,*  Invertebrate  Animals,  lect.  xv. 

crus-ta-5e-6r-og-3^,  s,  [Mod.  Lat.  crus- 
tace{a) ;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  \6yo<;  {logos)  = 
...  a  discourse.]  The  department  of  zoo- 
logical science  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea. 
[Crustalooy.] 

crus-ta'-9e-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat,  crustaceus, 
from  Class.  Lat.  cn/5(a  (q.v.),] 

1.  Bot.  :  Hard,  thin,  and  brittle,  as  the 
testa  of  Asparagus  or  of  Passiflora  (the  Passion- 
flower).   (Lindley.) 

2.  Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  the  crusta  or  shelly 
covering  of  the  Crustacea,  to  any  member  of 
that  class,  or  to  the  class  itself. 

"...  some  shells,  such  as  those  of  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  others  of  cruttaceoits  kinds,  .  .  "—  Woodward: 
iVat.  Hist. 

%  CTiistax:eo us  Lichens: 

Bot.  :  A  sub-division  of  Lichens,  with  a 
stratified  thallus.  It  includes  those  which 
have  that  thallus  crustaceous.    [Crusta,  i>'o(..] 

crus-ta'-9e-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  crustaceous; 
■ne.'^s.]    The  quality  of  being  crustaceous  (q.v.). 

"  crtis'-tade.  *  crus'-tate,  s.    [O.  Fr.  crous- 
tade  :  Ital.  crostat't.]     A  pie  with  a  crust. 
"Crustafe  of  6t:Tahe"— Liber  Cure  Cocoriim,  p.  40. 

*  crus-ta-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  crmtalogiy) ; 
-iml.]    TIm'  same  as'CRUSTACEOLOOicAL(q.v.). 


•  crfis-tSl'-d-gist,  A.  [Eng.cru»eatoff(i/);  -irt.l 
The  same  as  Crustaceolooist  (q.v.). 

•  cruS-tSl'-o-gjr,  s.  [Lat.  crusta  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  Koyoi  {logQs)=  .  .  .  adiscourse.]  TJiesame 
as  Crustaceolooy  (q.v.). 

t  orus'-ta-ted,  o.  [Lat.  ematatus,  pa.  par.  of 
cruito  =to  cover  with  a  cnist.]  Covered  with 
a  crust,  as  crusted  basalt. 

•  crd,8-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  crustatus,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
cruslo  =  to  incrust.]  An  incrustation ;  an 
adherent  crust. 

"ThecrMtation  of  the  building  wa  change  I  to  what 
it  now  is."—Pegsfe :  A  necdotea  of  the  Eng.  Languoift. 

orus'-ted,  pa.  j>ar.  or  a.    [Crust,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Encrusted ;  covered  with  a  hard  case  or 
crust. 

2.  Applied  to  wine  when  a  deposit  of  tartar 
and  colouring  matter  collects  intiie  interior  of 
the  bottles. 

*  crus-tiT-ic,  a.  [Lat.  crusta  =  a  crust; 
facio  (pass,  fw)  =  to  make.]  Producing  or 
causing  a  crust  or  incrustation. 

crus'-ti-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  crusty  ;  -ly]  In  a 
crusty,  jteevish,  or  ill-tempered  manner. 

crus'-ti-ness.  s.     [Eng.  crusty;  -ness.] 

1,  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  crusty. 

2.  Fig.:  Peevishness, moroseness, ill-temper, 
surliness. 

crust'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Crust,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (S«e 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  cover- 
ing with    a   crust;    the    state  of  becoming 
crusted. 
criist'-^,  a.    [Eng.  crust ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Like  or  of  the  nature  of  a  crust. 

"The  egg  lt«elf  deserves  our  notice:  its  parta  withiiL 
aud  its  criuty  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  ntted 
for  the  business  of  incubation."— />e7-A«m.'  Pliynco- 
Theology. 

2.  Fig. :  Peevish,  morose,  surly,  ill-tem- 
pered. 

'■  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy?  _ 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  whats  the  newsT 

Sluikusp. :  Troihu  A  Cre*sida,  v.  1. 

crut,  s.    [Fr.  croUe  =  crust.]    The  rough  part 

of  oak  bark. 
orut9lL,    *cruoche,   *cniche,  crutche» 

s.      [A.S.   crice;    cogn,   with   Dut.  kruk ;  Sw. 
krycka;  Dan.  krykke;   Ger  ^rfu'te  =  a  crutch. 
Apparently    a    derivate     from    crook    (q.v.) 
{Skeat.).;\ 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  AstaBf  with  a  crosspiece  to  support 
the  person  beneath  the  arm-pit.  The  foot  ia 
shod  with  a  rubber  pad,  or  may  have  a  spur 
to  prevent  slipping. 

"A  crutch,  a  crutch  /—Why  call  you  for  a  swordT  " 
Shaketp. :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  L  1. 

II.  Figuratively: 
t  1.  A  support. 

•'  Rhyme  Is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  along. 


•  2.  Old  age. 

"  Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new  bom,  __ 
And  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  imancy. 

Shxk-jsp.  :  Love's  Labours  Lost.  iv.  S. 

B.  Techuically : 

1.  Hor. :  The  fork  at  the  end  of  the  ann 
which  depends  from  the  axis  of  the  anchor- 
escapement.  The  pendulum-rod  is  contained 
within  the  limbs  of  the  crutch,  and  vilirates 
the  anchor,  itself  also  receiving  a  slight  im- 
pulse from  the  train.     {Knight.) 

2.  Saddlery:  One  form  of  pommel  for  a 
lady's  saddle,  consisting  of  a  forked  rest 
which  holds  the  leg  of  the  rider. 

3.  Shipvrrightlng : 

(a)  One  of  the  struts  or  stay-plates  in  the 
prow  or  stern  of  an  iron  vessel,  which  supports 
the  sides  where  they  nearly  approach  each 
other.  Thev  occupy  a  jtosition  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  dead-wood  in  a  tim>>ervesstl, 
and  are  used  to  prevent  the  crushing  in  of  the 
plating.    • 

(b)  A  knee-timber  placed  inside  a  vessel  to 
secure  the  heels  of  the  cant  timbers  abaft. 

(c)  A  support  upon  the  tatfrail  for  the  boom. 

(d)  A  forked  row-lock  upon  the  gunwale. 


b^l.  b6^;  po^t,  J<S^1;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ay;  expect,  ^Cenophon.  e^st.    ph  -  t 
-oian, -tian  =  Shan,    -tion, -Blon=8htin:  tlon. -jion  =  zhun,    -oiou». -tlous, -■lou«  =  shiis.    -We, -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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cratch— cry 


4.  Foii^ndlng:  Tlie  croKS-liaiidle  on  the  end 
of  a  Hliaiik  (a  founder'^  luotal- ladle),  by  wlikh 
it  in  tiiii;ed.     (Knitjht.) 

*  oratoh-baok,  «.    A  crooked  back. 

"vKbiiih.'  fc,r  nil  IiIh  cruteh-back  hiul  a  (lulck  wit."— 
jrtne  Hurfhica  of  London,  I6lK.     {DarUt.] 

cmitoh  like,  a.  Like  a  crutch,  acting  as 
a  crutch  or  support. 

"  .  ,  .  u  crutctfUk)^  rod, 
Whose  touch  tiiroa  Hope  to  dust,— tiic  liiut  we  oU 
Imve  trod."  Byrun :  Ckilde  Harold.  Iv.  125. 

•  crut9h,  v.t.  [Crutch,  s.]  To  ]>rop  up  with 
crutches  ;  to  support,  ns  a  cripple  on  crutchea. 
{Gen.  Jiff.,  as  in  tlie  example.) 

"  I  hnaten  Og  and  D<ieg  to  rehftftrse. 
Two  (uola  that  cru'ch  thwir  (edile  miuo  on  Vfr»e." 
Drydgn  :  Abtalom  Jt  AckUop/wl. 

•oriit^hed  (1).  a.  [Eng.  cnitch;  -ed.}  Sup- 
ported on  crutches. 

•  crut^jh'-ed  (2),  a.  (M.E.  crouched,  from 
M.E.  ti-ouciie  =  across.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  form  witli  crutch.]  [Tau,  2  ;  see 
also  PoTENcE  (1).J  Marked  with  or  wearing 
a  cross,  as  a  badp^e. 

^  Cnttclied  Friars,  Crouched  Friars,  Crossed 
Friars : 

Ck.  HiM.  :  The  name  given  to  three  orders 
of  friars  -  one  in  Eiighmd,  one  in  Flanders, 
and  one  in  Bohemia.  All  traced  back  their 
origin  to  St.  Cletus.  whom  they  considered  to 
have  been  Pope  at  Rome  from  a.d.  78  to  91,  and 
acknowledged  as  tlte  restorer  of  their  frater- 
nity St.  Cyriacus,  bishop  of  Jsrusalera  in  .i;il. 
Thtrir  real  origin  was  evidently  iauch  less 
ancient.  In  1169,  Pope  Alexander  111.  framed 
rules  and  a  constitution.  In  1462  they  adopted 
the  blue  robe  and  silver  cross,  from  the  Litter 
of  which  they  derived  their  name  of  Crossed, 
Croised,  or  "Crutehed"  friars.  In  1568.  Pius  V. 
enlarged  and  continued  their  privileges,  but 
having  long  lost  their  original  sanctity,  tliey 
were  suppressed  by  Pope  Alexander  Vll.  in 
A.D.  1656.    (Townsetul.) 

"On  the  went  aide  of  this  portion  of  the  walls,  st'iod 
the  house  of  the  Crutched  or  Crotted  J*ri'ir»,  or  Frmres 
§ancUB  Crucls.  TliU  order  was  instituted,  or  at  least 
reformed,  alwut  the  year  1169,  by  Gerard,  Prior  of  rit 
Mary  de  Mi-rell,  at  Bolygiia."— /•«!«««/ ;  London,  n. 
M7. 

•  orutli,  "  crwth,  s.    [Crowd  (1),  s.] 

crux,  <:.  [Lat.  =  a  cross.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  Lit. :  A  cross. 

2.  Fig-  :  Anything  exceedingly  puzzling  or 
difficdlt  to  explain  ;  a  puzzle. 

"  But  the  next  feast  ^-isited  by  Jesus  (v.  l|,  which  la 
indefinitely  designated  a  feast  of  the  Jem.  has  been 
the  yerpetuAl  crux  of  New  Testament  cbrouologiats  " 
—SCraaat:  Life  of  Jetiu  (trausl.).  voL  1,  4  59.  nu.  415. 
«6. 

II.  Astron.  :  The  cross,  a  constellation  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere.   [Crux  Australis.] 

H  Crux  Au sir alis :  Tlie  Southern  Cross. 

Astron. :  A  small  but  brilliant  southern  con- 
stellation, situated  near  the  Pole,  and  dose  to 
the  hinder  legs  and  under  the  body  of  Cen* 
taurus.  The  name  and  grouping  on  the  celestial 
map  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  Augustin 
Rover,  who  turned  to  account  the  observations 
of  Halley.  It  contains  seven  stars,  one  of  which 
is  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  is  a  constellation 
to  which  voyagers  from  India,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere  attach  a  sacred  interest,  and  which, 
though  a  striking  object  iu  tlie  sky,  has  had 
its  splendour  exaggerated  in  their  letters  to 
home-staying  friends. 

er^y'-shage^  5.  [Dan.  hniishaag,  froia  Jcntis 
=  cross,  and  haay,  /««ti=a shark.] 

Ichtky.:  Lamna  comnbica,  a  shark  T»itb  a 
somewhat  triangular  bead  and  mouth, 

cru-za'-do,  s.    [Crusado.] 

cry,  *  crie,    *  crrien,    *  crye,   •  cryyn, 

•krie.  ('/.&(.    [Fr.crier;  Up.  kPon.  grilar; 
Itil.    grUlnre  ;    from    Low    Lat.  q^drito  =  to 
shriek,  a  freq.  of  Lat.  ?wcr£>r  =  to  lament.] 
A.  I7itransitive  : 

1.  To  speak  or  call  out  loudly  or  vehe- 
mently ;  to  shout,  to  exclaim. 

"  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jeaaa  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  .  .  ."—Af-itt.  xxvli.  46. 

2.  To  call  earnestly  and  importunately ;  to 
ntter  earnest  prayers. 

"...  and  he  erj/  nnto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it 
be  ain  unto  thee.'— Dcuf.  xv.  9. 

3.  To  proclaim  ;  to  make  anything  public. 


4.  To  talk  eagerly  or  incessantly  ;  to  repeat 
words  continually, 

".  .  .  tliereforo  they  crj/,  saying,  I^t  us  go,  .  .  ." — 
JCeod.  V.  B. 

■  5.  To  exclaim,  to  complnin  ;  to  call  for 
vengeance  or  punishment.    [Cftv  out.) 

".  .  ,  my  guiltless  bluod  must  cry  luiaiiist  them.' 
Stuikrtp. :  Ucnru  Vll  I.,  li.  1. 

6.  To  utter  lamentations  ;  to  lament  loudly. 

".  .  .  ye  shall  cru  for  sorrow  of  hi-Art,  and  shidl 
bowl  for  vexation  of  aiiirit." — /sniaA  Ixv   14. 

7.  To  weep,  to  shed  tears. 

"  For  souietiute«  «ht^  would  laUKh  and  sometimes  fry.' 
Tlu>maon :  Vtt»Cl«  of  IruLiUnruM,  L  Tfi. 

8.  To  squall  as  an  infant. 

•■  Thus,  in  a  starry  night,  fond  children  mt 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  odoru  the  tiky." 

Wailer. 

9.  To  utter  an  inarticulate  sound. 

"  Far  from  ber  ueat  the  la|)wlug  cnet  away." 

Shuketp.  :  Vomedy  0/  £rrori,  Iv.  2. 

10.  To  yelp  as  a  hound. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  loudly  ;  to  call  out,  to  exclaim. 

*  2,  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"The  Juwya  dedyu  cryyn  her  parlament" 

iiongt  and  C'aroU.  p.  42. 

*  3.  To  beg  for,  to  implore.     [Cry  mekcv.] 

*  4.  To  demand,  to  call  for. 

".  .  .  tbe  afliiir  cries  haate,  .  .  .* 

Bbakesp. :  Othello,  I.  3. 

H  (1)  To  cry  against:  To  exclaim  against, 
to  accuse  vehemently. 

"  What  is  the  matter 
That  in  tbene  several  places  of  the  city, 
You  cry  against  tbe  unbie  senate.  .  .  . 

SJiakesp. .-  Corittlanits.  L  1. 

(2)  To  cry  aim.     [Aim.] 

(3)  To  cry  down  : 

(o)  To  depreciate,  to  decry,  to  blame. 

"...  a  band  of  stocklobbers  in  tho  City,  whose 
interest  it  happened  to  he  to  cry  doicn  the  publia 
securities,"— J/dCauIuj/ ;  Sist.  £ ng.,  ch.  xxiL 

*  (b)  To  declare  publicly  the  crimes  or 
faults  of  any  one. 

".  .  .  her  huBbaud  first  cried  her  dotrrt  at  the  cross, 
and  then  turned  her  out  of  his  doors."— fun^an ; 
Pilgrim't  Progress,  pL  IL 

•(c)  To  prohibit. 

"By  all  means  cry  doi/m  that  unworthy  course  "f 
late  tinaea,  ttiat  Ibey  should  pay  tnonty.' —Bacon  :  To 
yUliera. 

*  (d)  To  overbear,  to  overwhelm. 

"  I'll  to  the  king. 
And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipawicb  fellow's  insolence.' 

Shakesp.  :  Eenry  r///,,  1.  L 

(4)  To  cry  mercy :  To  implore  mercy. 

"  Ever  among  mercy  she  cride."     Gotoer,  i.  149. 

(5)  To  cry  one  mercy  :  To  beg  one's  pardon. 

"  Then  said  Mr.  Honest.  I  cry  you  merry.' — Bunyan : 
PUgrim'i  Progreu,  pt-  Li. 

(6)  To  cry  on  or  vpr>n:  To  call  upon  ear- 
nestly or  importunately  ;  to  address  or  name 
with  earnestness. 

"  Xo  longer  on  St.  DeniB  will  we  «-».*" 

Shiikesp. ;  1  Seirry  IV.,  L  6. 

(7)  To  cry  out : 

(a)  To  call  or  cry  loudly,  to  vociferate. 

*■  His  Lady,  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 
Critie  out, '  Now,  now.  Sir  knight,  shew  what  ye  bee." 
Spenser:  P.q.,L,L  19. 

(6)  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"  Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  criest  otit  thou  art." 
Shakesp  :  Rom.  *  Jul.,  iii  a 

(c)  To  complain. 

"They  groan  aa  pltifiilly,  and  cry  out  as  loud  as 
other  in^n"—Tillotson. 

*(rf)  To  be  in  labour  ;  to  be  brought  to  bed. 

"  What !  is  she  crying  out  ! 
So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  sofTrance  made 
Each  paug  a  death."        Shakesp. :  Ben,  VIII.,  v.  L 

(8)  To  cry  out  against:  To  exclaim  or  com- 
plain loudly. 

"  Tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  things  that 
the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  cry  out  against."— 
Locke. 

(9)  To  cry  out  of:  To  complain  loudly,  to 
find  fault  with. 


Atterbury. 

(10)  To  cry  out  on  or  vpon  :  To  complain 
loudly  ;  to  blame,  to  exclaim  against. 

"  Cry  o"t  upon  the  stars  for  doing 
111  offices,  to  crosa  their  wooing. ' 

Butler:  Mudi&rat. 

(11)  To  cry  up: 

(a)  To  extol,  to  praise  highly ;  to  applaud. 

"  Everybody  will  cry  up  the  goodness  of  men  .  .  ." — 
Bunyan  :  Ptigrlm'i  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

•(6)  To  raise  the  price  of  anything  by  pro- 
clamation. 


"All  the  effect  tliat  I  conceive  was  inau'^  by  crying 
up  tbe  piecen  of  eight,  whm  to  briiig  In  mu  :b  uiun  01 
that  speciea.  instead  of  others  currvut  bc/v  "—Trmple. 

11(1)  Crabb  thua  discriminates  between  to 
cry  null  to  weep:  "Crying  arises  froni  an  im- 
jiatjence  in  suffering  corporeal  pains;  children 
and  weak  peojili^  commonly  cry:  we.eping  is 
ociiasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wiwat  and 
best  of  men  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to 
wexp.  Crying  is  a^  bellUh  aa  it  is  y/i-JiV.  ;  it 
«ervea  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  individual  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  hearer ;  weeping,  wliea 
called  foith  by  other's  sorrows,  is  an  inlirruity 
which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  witJiout  ;  as 
an  expression  of  i^enerous  sympathy  it  allords 
easeutiul  relief  to  tbe  suiferer." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry, 
V)  scream,  and  to  shridc:  "  To  cry  iudicaten  the 
utterance  of  an  at'ticulate  or  an  inarticulat* 
sound  ;  scream  is  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  word  ;  shriek  is  a  species  of 
crying  in  its  latter  sense.  Crying  is  an  ordi- 
nary mode  of  loud  utterance  resorted  U>  ua 
common  occasions;  one  cries  in  order  to  be 
heard  ;  screaming  is  an  intemperate  mode  of 
crying,  resorted  to  from  an  impatient  denire 
Vt  be  heard,  or  from  a  velienience  of  feeling. 
Peojde  scream  to  deaf  people  from  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  making  themselves  heard ; 
whereas  a  distinct  articulation  will  always  be 
more  efficacious.  It  is  frequently  necessary 
to  cry  wiien  we  cannot  render  ounieives 
audible  by  any  other  means;  but  it  is  mv-rr 
necessary  or  proper  to  scream.  Shriek  may 
be  comi)ared  with  cry  and  scream,  as  ex- 
pressions of  pain ;  in  this  case  to  shriek  in 
more  than  to  cry,  and  less  than  to  screalh. 
They  both  signify  to  cry  with  a  violent  effort. 
We  may  cry  from  tlie  slightest  pain  or  incon- 
venience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screaTm  only  on 
occasions  of  great  agony,  either  corporeal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  its 
finger;  it  shrieks  in  the  moment  of  ternir  at 
the  sight  of  a  frightful  object ;  or  screams 
tmtil  sfime  one  comes  to  its  assistance." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  cry, 
to  exclaim,  and  to  call :  "  We  cry  from  the 
simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a  distance  ; 
we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  emotion  or  agita- 
tion of  mind.  A  cry  bespeaks  distress  and 
trouble  ;  an  txcUnnaiion  bespeaks  surprise, 
grief,  or  joy.  ...  To  cry  is  louder  and  more 
urgent  than  to  calL  A  man  who  is  in  danger 
of  being  drowned  cries  for  help  ;  he  who 
wants  to  raise  a  load  calls  for  assistance  ;  a 
cry  is  a  general  or  indirect  address  ;  a  call  is 
a  particular  and  immediate  address."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  .Syjion.) 

cry.  *cri,  *crle,  'crye,  "krl,  *kry,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  crit;  Ft.  cri ;  Ital.  grido,  grida;  Sp. 
&  Port,  grito,  grita  ;  O.  Sp.  crida,  grida.  Cf. 
M.  H.  Ger.  krei.] 

1.  The  act  of  crying  out ;  a  shriek,  a  scream, 
a  loud  noise,  expressive  of  pain  or  suffering. 

"And  all  the  first-born  in  tbe  land  of  Egypt  sliall 
die,  and  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  all  the 
laud."— £rW.  xL  a,  6. 

2.  A  tumult,  a  clamour,  an  outcry. 

"  Crye  or  grete  noyse  among  the  peple.  Tttmultttt." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

3.  A  public  outery  or  demand  for  any  par- 
ticular course  of  action. 

"  But  aeain  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  aa 
unreasonaDleaaever."— i/uco«/aj/;  fli«r.  A'rtj/.,cb.  xix. 

4.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  any  emo- 
tion, as  wonder,  alann,  &c 

"■  .  .  80  the  cry  goes  round,  withont  examining  into 
tbe  cheat."— SiOT/t 

5.  An  importunate  or  earnest  call  or  prayer. 

"...     I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  Him  with  my  assiduous  criesr 

Milton     P.  L..  X\.  :W9,  310. 

*  6.  A  proclamation  or  public  notification 
by  authority. 

"  Thau  was  it  kenly  komanded  a  itrj  to  make  newe." 

Il'(//(um  of  Paleme.  2,174. 

7.  A  proclamation  or  public  calling  out  of 
goods  for  sale,  as  by  hawkers. 

8.  Popular  acclamation  or  favour. 

"The  cj-y  went  once  for  thee." 

Sh<ikesp. :  TroU.  i  Ores.,  iii.  8. 

9.  A  political  or  electioneering  catehword. 

"  ■  And  to  manage  them  you  must  have  a  good  crv' 
said  Taper.  '  -All  now  depends  upon  a  good  cry.'  '  So 
uiuch  for  the  science  of  politics,'  said  the  Duke,  bring- 
ing down  a  pheasAut."- Disraeli :  Coningtby,  bk  iu, 
ch   iiL 

*  10.  Noise,  fame,  report. 

",  .  .  the  cry  goes  that  yon  shall  many  her."— 
Shaketp.  :  Otlietlo.  iv.  1. 

*  11.  A  complaint  or  calling  for  punish- 
ment or  vengeance. 


ate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rule,  f&ll ;  try,  Sj^lan.    a,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 
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■  And  the  Lfjrd  aaid,  Beeause  the  cr?/  of  Sodom  and 
Onmoimh   is    trreat.   hihI    Iwoause    their  sin   ia  very 

K  1670113 ;  I  will  go  down  now,  and  aeu  whether  thuv 
,ve  done  Rltogetner  according  to  the  rry  of  It,  which 
iB  come  unto  me ;  and  If  lu-t,  I  wUl  know."— «e«. 
fVill   20.  21. 

12.  The  act  of  weeping. 

13.  An  inartitmlate  or  confused  noise,   as 
of  beasts,  infants,  &c. 

"  There  shnll  be  the  noiae  of  a  cry  from  the  flsh-pi-te. 
and  an  howling  from  the  second,  and  a  great  crashing 
from  the  hilla"— Zejuft.  i.  10. 

14.  The  yelping  of  dogs. 

"  H"e  Rconis  the  dog.  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  If  their  cry 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  atrait  resumes  hla  wonted  care."  Walter. 

•  15.  A  pack  of  dogs. 

*•  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o"  th"  rotten  fena    .    .    ," 

Shakesp.  :  Cori-jlaniis,  iiL  8. 

*  16.  A  company,  a  band.    (Used  in  con- 
tempt.) 

"...  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players." — 
Shakesp. :  ffatnfvt.  iii.  2. 

IT  (1)  Ovt  of  cry,  07it  of  all  cry:  Out  of  or 
beyond  all  estimation. 

"  And  then  I  am  bo  stout,  and  tike  it  upon  me.  and 
■tand  upon  my  pantoflea  to  them,  out  of  all  cH-e.' — 
Old  T'tming  of  Shrew,  C  pi.,  i.  17-1. 

(2)  Cry  of  tin:  A  sound  emitted  by  tin 
when  bent. 

"  The  cry  of  fin  Is  due  to  crystalline  Btructure  ;  It  la 
not.  however,  characteristic  of  tin  only,  as  generally 
supposed,  but  mny  be  emitted  hy  zinc  and  probably 
by  other  metals  when  cry-stalline  In  texture." — 
Abttracts  of  Chmn.  Papers,  Cltem.  Soc,  1881. 

*crv'-al.  s.  [Cf  WeL  cregyr  =  a  screamer.] 
A  heron. 

•cry'-en,  v.    [Cry,  v.] 

•cry'-cr  (1),  s.    [Crier.I 

•cry'-er  (2),  s.  [Prob.  fromcrv,  v.  ;  suff  -er.} 
A  kind  of  hawk,  called  the  falcon  gentle,  an 
enemy  to  pigeons,  and  very  swift.  (Ains- 
worth.) 

cry'~In?,  *cri-inge,  *criener.  'criyng* 
*cryeilg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [t^RY,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  afijective: 

1.  Calling  out  loudly ;  shrieking,  lamenting. 

2.  Weeping,  shedding  tears. 

"...  the  passengers  were  grievously  annoyed  by 
Invalids  and  cryJnr;  children,  .  .  ." — ifacaulay  :  Hist. 
ErifT..  ch.  iiL 

'    3.  Calling  for  vengeance,   punishment,   or 
Beformation ;  outrageous,  notorious. 

"...  imposed  the  limit  of  5'>o  jugera,  aa  a  necessary 
remedy  for  a  cryinn  evil," — Latins ."  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Bist.  (Ifl55).  ch.  xiii-.  pt  1.,  %  9.  vol.  U.,  p.  39L 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  calling  out ;  a  cry,  a  shout. 

"There  is  a  crjrinff  for  wine  in  the  streets  .  .  ." — 
Itaiiih  xxiv.  11. 

2.  Lamentation,  mourning ;  a  loud  expres- 
§ion  of  gi-ief. 

"  A  voice  of  crying  shall  lie  from  Horonaim,  Bjwlliug 
and  great  destruction." — Jer  xlviil.  3. 

3.  An  importunate  cry  or  iirayer. 

"  So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mavst  have  thy  will. 
If  tbou  turn  Iwck,  and  my  loud  crying  still." 

fPinkesp. :  Sonnets,  H3. 

4.  The  noise  of  children. 

"Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the 
crying  oi  children." 

lAmgfellow:  Evangeline.  I.  5. 

^erfW,  s.     [Creel  (?)]     A  creel,  a  basketC?) 
■'The  hedge  creeper  that  goes  to  seek  custom  from 
ehip  to  ship,  with  n.rryll  under  his  nrme"— Tom  of  alt 
Trades  (1631).     {ffaUiweti  :  Cont.  to  Lericng.) 

Cry'~6-gexu  s.  [Gr.  Kpuos  (krvos)  =  cold,  and 
yfvidtu  (fffiuiao)  =  to  engender.] 

A^'7^  Phil.  <&  Ckem. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  By  i-ri/ogen  1  mean  an  appliance  for  obtaining  a 
temiteratnre  below  o"  Centicrade.  In  this  paiier  it 
always  signifles  a  freezing  mixture."— Pro/,  Frederick 
Outhrie,  tn  Prot^eedings  of  Physical  Society  <y  Ltmdon, 
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ary-o-hy'-drate,  s.     [Gr.  «pvo?  {kmoi^  =. 
cold,  and  Eiig".  ifec.  /(.(/rfrnfe(q.v.).] 
Cftem. :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"By  cryoliudra'e  I  mean  the  body  resulting  from 
the  union  or  water  with  another  body,  and  which 
hydrate  can  only  exi.st  in  the  solid  form  below  0'  Centi- 
grade. Examples,  Cryohydrate  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
cryohydrate  of  magnesium,  chryohydrate  of  nitrate 
of  potassium,  hc."—Prnf.  Frederick  Outhrie.  in  Pro- 
cecdings  of  Physical  tiodety  of  London,  pt.  il. 

ory'-o-lite,  kry'-o-lite,  s.  [Ger.  ckntoUth  ; 
Gr.  Kpvot;  (kruos)  =  cold,  and  At'Sos  (litkos)  = 
a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  subtransparent  to 
translucent.     Hardness,  2*5  ;  sp.  gr.  2"9 — 3"1. 


Lustre  generally  vitreous,  colour  snow-white, 
red,  or  black.  Comi)08.  :  aliiniiuium,  K^'O  ; 
sodium,  sua  ;  fluorine,  54  2  =  100.  Fusible 
ill  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  occurs  in  great 
abuudantre  at  Arksut-fiord  in  Greenland, 
whence  it  has  been  imported  to  Europe  and 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
ahmiina  salts,  as  also  tlie  metal  aluminium. 
(Dana.) 

cryolite-glass,  s.  A  semi-transparent 
glass  made  from  cryolite  and  sand,  and  some- 
times known  as  fusible  porcelain  or  milk- 
glass. 

cry-oph'-or-US,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvos  (^hriws)  =  ice, 
and  ^opos  {pharos)  =  bearing,  (^epw  iphero)  = 
to  bear,  to  cai-ry.]  An  instrument  to  illustrate 
the  process  of  freeziug  by  evaporation,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  WoUaston.  It  consists  of  two 
bulbs  and  a  connecting  tube,  air  being  expelled 
from  the  interior  by  heating  the  body  of  water 
inclosed  and  hermetically  closing  the  opening. 
The  water  being  poured  into  one  bulb,  the 
other  bulb  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  which  condenses  the  vapour  and  causes 
so  rapid  evaporation  from  the  former  bulb  as 
to  freeze  the  water  therein.    (Knight.) 

cry-dph'-^l-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvo^  (kmos)  = 
cold  ;  <f>v\\ov  (jihullon)  =  a  leaf,  and  auff.  -ite 
(Mm.)(q.v.).] 

Mi)i. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  crystallis- 
ing in  six-sided  prisms.  Hardness,  2*2—5  ;  sp. 
gr.,  2 ■9.  Lustre  of  the  cleavage  faces,  pearly 
to  resinous.  Colour  by  transmitted  light, 
emerald  green,  except  transverse  to  the  axis, 
where  it  is  brownish  red.  Streak,  greenish 
grey.  Compos.  :  silica,  51  '49 ;  alumina.  16"77  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  1"97  ;  sesquioxide  of  man- 
ganese, 0*34 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  7*78,  &c. 
Occurs  in  the  granite  of  Cape  Ann,    (Dana.) 

crypt,  s.  [Lat.  crypta;  Gr.  Kpvimj  (knipt^.)  = 
a  vault  or  crypt ;  (fpuTrros  (kruptos)  =  hidden, 
secret ;  kputttw  {krupto)  =  to  liide.J 

1.  Arch. :  A  vault  beneath  a  church  or  mau- 
soleum, and  either  entirely  or  partly  under- 
ground. 

"...  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his  body  in 
tliecr^p(of  that  magnificent  church,"-jtf'aio7ie.'  Life 
of  Sir  Joshua  lieynolds. 

2.  Anat.  :  A  tubular  or  saccular  simple 
gland.    It  is  called  also  a  follicle  or  a  lacuna. 

3.  Bot.  (PL) :  [Crypta]. 

1[  (1)  Crypts  of  Lieberkilkn  : 

Anat.  :  Comparatively  short  tubular  glands 
in  the  small  and  in  the  large  intestines. 

(2)  Multilocula,r  crypt : 

Anat.:  A  gland  in  which  the  sides  or  ex- 
tfemity  of  a  simple  tube  or  sac  becomes 
pouched  or  loculated.  It  is  intermediate 
between  a  simple  and  a  compound  gland. 
The  term  waa  introduced  by  Quain. 

cryp'-ta  (pi.  cryptaa),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Any  long  narrow  vault,  whether 
wliolly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the  earth, 

2.  Anat. :  The  same  as  Crypt,  2. 

3.  Bot. :  One  ot  the  receptacles  of  oily 
secretion  in  the  leaves  of  the  Aurantiaceie 
((jranges),  the  Myrtaciese  (Myrtle  bloomii),  and 
various  other  orders  of  plants. 

cryp'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  crypt;  -aZ.]  Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  a  crypt  or  follicle. 

"Tlie  use  of  the  cryptal  or  follicular  secretion."— 
Dnngiison :  Diet.  Med. 

cryp-tan'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  Kpv-mo^  (kruptos)  — 
hi'lden,  secret,  and  at^p  (aner),  genii  avSp6<; 
(andros)  =  a.  man ;  by  botanists  used  for  a 
stamen.] 

Bot. :  An  Australian  genus  of  undershrubs. 
order  Rbamnacese.  They  look  like  heaths. 
About  seventy  are  known.  (Mr,  Carruthers, 
in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*cryp'-tic,  *cr3rp'-tick,  *cryp'-tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  KpvmtKos  (kruptikob)  =  ht  for  hiding  ; 
Kpvmui  (krvpto)  =  to  hide.]  Hidden,  secret, 
occult,  i>rivate. 

"Speakers,  whose  chief  business  Is  to  amuse  or  de- 
light, do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  natural  order, 
but  In  a  crypfical  or  hidden  method  adapt  everything 

t'j  their  euds."—  Waits. 

*  crjrp'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  cryptical ;  ^ly.^ 
In    a    secret    or    occult    manner  ;    secretly, 

occultly. 

cr^'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  KpvwTiKO';  {kruptikf)s)  = 
fit  for  concealing;  KpvtrTui(krvptd)  =  toQ.onc^A\.] 


EiUom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  tamUy  'lenebri- 
onidie.  There  is  only  one  linLiso  speciea. 
Qjypticus  quisquilius. 

cryp'-tid-in, s.  [Gr. Kpvmoq (kruptos)~sei:Tet\ 
eI6os  (eidos)  =  form;  and  suff.  -in  (Ciiem.).'] 

Chem.  :  A  base,  CuHuN,  htmiolngous  with 
chinolin.  Formed  in  the  fraction  of  the  bases 
from  coal-tar,  whicli  boils  at  274°. 

t  crjp  -  to  -  branch  -  i  -  a'  -  ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr. 

KpyTTTos  (kruptos)  =  secret, ;  ^pdyxLa  (hrangcliia) 

=  the  gills.] 
Zool. :  Animals  with  inconspicuous  gills. 
cryp -to- branch' -i-ate,   a.      [Crypto- 

BRANCHIATA.] 

Zool.  :  Having  inconspicuous  gills  ;  used  of 
various  molluscous  and  aunulose  animals. 
cryp-to-c^l'-TnLn-ists,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  icpujrTot 
(kruptos)  —  hidden,  secret,  aud  Eng.  Calvinists 
(q.v.).] 

Ch.  Hist. :  Certain  German  theologians  in 
the  16th  century,  wlio,  though  nominally 
Lutherans,  really  held  Calvinistic  sentiment 
with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supjier.  Casper 
Peucer,  the  son-in-law  of  Melaucthon,  a  physi- 
cian and  medical  professor  at  Wittenberg,  was 
their  head.  The  views  of  the  Ci^ptocalvinista 
having  been  clearly  stated  in  1574  at  the  Con- 
vention of  Torgau,  some,  including  Fencer, 
were  imprisoned  and  others  banished  by 
Augustus,  the  Prince-Elector  of  Saxony. 
(Mosheim  :  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent,  xvi.,  ch.  i.,  §  38,  39.) 

cry'p-to-car'-y-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvmo^  (kruptos) 
=  liidden,  .secret,  and  Kopva.  (Icarua)  =  the 
walnut  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  geniis  of  plants,  order  Lauraceae. 
There  is  a  ti-cleft  perianth,  twelve  stamens  in 
four  rows,  the  nine  outer  fertile,  the  three 
inner  sterile.  Cryptocarya  moschata  produces 
Brazilian  nutmegs. 

cryp-t6-9eph'-al-US,  s.    [Gr.  KpuTrrds  (fcrup* 

tos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  Ke<^aA7J  (kephale)  = 
the  head.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Chryso- 
melidte.  They  are  small  insects,  with  the 
head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax,  the  an- 
tennse  long  and  tiliform,  the  body  short  and 
cylindrical.  Sharp  enumerates  twenty-one 
British  s]iecies.  Ci'yptoccplialiis  sericeus  isahont 
a  quarter  of  au  inch  long.  It  is  of  a  fine  golden- 
green  colour,  and  is  found  during  July  on  tlie 
flowers  of  some  composite  plants.  C.  lineola 
is  glossy  black,  the  elytra  red,  except  the 
margin.     It  is  found  on  oaks  and  hazels. 

cryp-to-chi'-li-dse,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  crypU>- 
ckiius  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -kicE.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids.,  tribe  Vandeee. 

cryp-to-Chi'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  KpunTos  (kruptos)^ 
hidden,  secret,  aud  xeiAos  {c}ieilos)  =  a  lip. 
So  named  because  the  labellum  is  not  easily 
seen  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the 
luoiith  of  the  calyx.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Crj'^^itochilidae.  Cryptochilus 
sanguinea  is  an  Indian  orchid  with  spikes 
of  crimson  tubular  flowers. 

cryp-to-c6r-y'-ne,  s.    [Gr.  KpvirT6s(kruj?tos) 

=  hidden,  secret,  and  Kopvtrr]  (korune) = a.  t^lnh. 
So  named  from  the  shape  of  its  flowei"s.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aracese.  Cryptocoryae  ovatu 
is  used  to  bring  sugar  to  a  good  grain. 

cryp-t6-c6r-y'~ne-»,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat 

cryptocoryii[e),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.) 

Bot. :  A  tiibe  of  Araceae.  The  stamens  are 
distinct  from  the  pistils.  The  latter  are  several 
in  number,  wliorled  round  the  base  of  tlie 
spadix,  aud  there  combined  into  a  many-celled 
ovary.    (Lindky.)    [Crvptocor\'ne.] 

cryp-to-crys'-tal-line,  a.  [Gr.  Kpxmrof 
(kruptos)  ~  hidden,  aud  Eng.  crystalline.] 

Min.  :  Having  no  crystallisation  apparent 
in  the  structure,  even  when  examined  micro- 
scopically. Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
micro-crystalline  (q.v.). 

cryp-to-don'-ti-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Kpvirr6<;  (krup- 
tos) =  hidden,  secret,  and  iSoii^  {odous),  genit. 
oSovTO^  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Palmont.  :  The  second  family  of  Owen's 
Eeptilian  order  Anomodontia. 

cryp'-to-gSan,  s.    [Cryptooasiia.] 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  Linnsean  order 
Cryptngamia(q.v.). 


b^,  "^6^:  pout,  j<f^l;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go.  ^em;  thin,  this:    filn.  as;   expect,   ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slons  -  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &f.  =  bel,  d^U 
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cryptogamia— crypto  tfiBiiia 


2.  PL  (Cryptogams) :   The  English  name  of 
Liiinaeua's  class  Cryptogainia  (q.v.)- 
".    .    .    well-developed  crj/ptogams,  .    .    .'—Herbert 
8p€tK«r:  Data  of  Biology,  i  22, 

erj^to-ga'-mf-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  Kpv-moi  (krup- 
^»s)  —  hidilen,  seL-ret,  and  yti^ot  (gavwa)  =  a 
we<iding,  a  marriage] 

lint.  -  The  twenty-fourth  and  last  order  in 
the  artificial  botanical  system  of  Linna-'Us, 
Tht?  class  Cryptogamitt  is,  however,  essentially 
a  natural  one,  the  only  question  beingwhether 
it  should  not  be  divided  into  two.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Lindley's  Thallog.-ns  and  Acrogens 
taken  together,  Linnwus  divided  it  into  the 
following  oniers,  Filices,  Musci.  Algae,  Fungi, 
which  are  not  artificial  but  natural  groups  of 
genera. 

t  cryp-to-ga -mx-an,  n.  [Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gamUi,  and  Eiig.,  &c.  suH".  -an.] 

Bot.  :  The  s;iuie  as  CRVPToaAHic  (q.v.), 

Cryp-to-gam'-lC,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  crypto- 
gam{ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Hot.  :  Having  the  organs  of  reproduction 
concealed,  or  at  least  having  organs  of  rpi»ro. 
duelion  the  precise  character  of  which  is 
difficult  to  understand ;  pertaining  to  the 
class  Cryptogamia  (q.v.). 

If  Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
nature  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the 
Cryptogamia  since  Linnaeus  wrote,  but  the 
term  Cryptogamic  is  still  retained. 

oryP'tdg'-a-mJLSt,  s.      [Mod.    Lat.   crypto- 
gam(ia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ist.] 
Bot. :  One  who  studies  cryptogamic  botany. 

cryp-tog'-a-mous,   a.     [Mod.   Lat.   crypto- 
gam(ia}  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Cryptogamic  (q.v.). 

dirp-tog'-a-my,  s,  [From  Mod.  Lat.  crypto- 
gam(ia)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -y.J 

Bot.  :  Obscure  fructification,  aa  in  the 
Crypt^igamia  (q.v.). 

"The  idea  of  cryptogamu  inspired  Timteus  with 
ideas  i.f  loves  of  other  kiod."— /'»nnan(  ■  But,  of 
Whiteford  and  Bolywell  (1796). 

cryp -to-grim,  s.  [Cryptogramma.]  Some- 
thing written  in  secret  characters  ;  a  cipher. 

orj^-td-grSjn'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Kpywroti  (kruptos) 
=  secret,  and  ypati-^i-a  {gramnia)  =  a  letter,  or 
ypap.ti.-q  {gramme)  =  a  line ;  from  the  concealed 
line  of  Lapsules.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Polypodiaeeae. 
The  sori  at  length  confluent  and  marginal.  In- 
volucre formed  from  the  revolute  margins  of 
the  pinnules.  Cryptogramma  crispa  is  the 
Curled  Rock-brake.  The  sterile  fronds  are 
bipinnate,  tho  pinnules  bi-tripinuatifld,  the 
fertile  ones  are  tripinnate  below,  bipinnate 
above.  Found  in  the  north-west  of  England, 
in  Scotland,  &c. 

cryp'-ta-grS.ph,  s.  [Gr.  itpun-ros  (JcT^plos)  - 
secret,  and  ypa4}ij  (graphe)  =  a  writing  ;  ypd<tnjj 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  A  aystfim  of  writing  in 
secret  characters  or  cipher;  a  secret  writing; 
a  cipher.  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  invented 
an  apparatus  for  writing  in  cipher,  publishing 
his  discovery  in  1S6S. 

•  cryp-tog'-raph-al,  a.  [Eng.  erypto^aph ; 
■a/.]    Secret,  occult" 

"  .  .  neither  h-ive  I  any  sea.)  for  the  ch&iact«r,  as 
eryptnfjraphal  or  imiveraaL"— Boyte;  Workt,  vol.  vi. 

I>-  339. 

Cr^rp-tdg'-raph-er,  s.  [Eng.  cryptograph  ; 
■er.  1  One  who  writes  iiS  secret  characters  or 
in  cipher. 

«jr3^t6-grSph'-ic,   cr^rp-to-gr&ph'-ic- 

al,  n.  [Gr.  Kpvmo':  (krnptns)  =  secret,  and 
ypaiptKOi;  (grapkikos)  =  suited  for  writing ; 
ypa4no  (graj>k6)  =  'to  write.]  Written  or  writing 
in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher. 

"  A  cryptoirrnphic  machine  was  patented  1860."— 
Eaydn  :   Datet  fed.  1978),  p  210. 

•cryp-tog'-raph-ist,  s.  [Eng.  crypto- 
graph(y) ;  -ist.]  The  same  as  C^tptoorapher 
(■l.v.). 

CT^-tog'-raph-y,  s.    [Gr.  icpvirrd?  (kruptos) 

=  secret,  and  yp<Kt>r)  (graphe)  =  a  writing.] 

1.  The  art  or  system  of  writing  in  secret 
cJiaracters  or  in  cipher. 

2.  Secret  characters,  cipher ;  enigmatical 
language. 


".  .  .  the  Btnuge  rryptography  o(    OftlT&rel   In  his 
StjUTy  Bvok  of  Ueaveu.  —/frown*  '  Cyriu  Ourilen,  c.  a, 

Cl^P-to-h^'-nftB,  8.     [Gr.  itpyiTTo?  (kruptos) 

=  hidden,  secret,  and  vrrvoi  (hupnus)  =  sleep] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles  belonging  to 

the  family  Elateridie.    Sharp  enumerates  six 

British  species. 

crjrp'-to-lite.  ?.  (Ger.  kryptolith,  from  Gr. 
Kpyin6<;  (kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  \i$o<; 
(lUlios)  =  stone.  ] 

Alin. :  An  apparently  hexagonal  mineral, 
occurring  in  acicular  prisms  and  minute 
grains.  Sp.  gr.,  4*0 ;  colour,  wine-yellow. 
Transparent  to  translucent.  Compos.  :  Phos- 
phoric acid,  27-37  ;  protoxide,  either  of  cerium 
or  of  didymium,  73'70  ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
1'51.  Occurs  at  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  the 
Tyrol,  and  in  Siberia,  It  is  very  closely  akin 
to  Phosphocerite  (q.v.). 

cryp'-to-Une,  cryp-to-U'-mte,  s.     [Gr. 

Kpvmoi  (kruptos)  =  liiddcn,  secret,  Xivof 
(linon)  =  anvthing  made  of  flax,  a  net  (?),  and 
suff'.  -ite(Jtfin..)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  re- 
sembling Brewsterlinite,  but  more  dense  than 
that  species.  It  occurs  in  cavities  of  crystals. 
Index  of  refraction,  1'2916.  Hardens,  when 
exposed  to  the  sun,  into  a  yellowish  trans- 
parent resin.    (Daiui.) 

oryP-tol'-d-g^,  s.  [Gr.  icpuTTToc  (kruptos)  = 
secret,  and  \6yo^  V^gos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse,  ] 
Enigmatical  or  occult  language. 

Or^p-td-mor'-phite,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvnro^  (krup- 
tos) =  hidden,  secret,  anil  tiop<t>n  (morphe)  = 
form,  shape.  In  allusion  to  the  impossibility 
of  seeing  the  structure  unless  with  the  aid  of 
a  microscope.} 

Min.:  A  mineral  without  lustre,  lying  be- 
tween crystals  of  glauber  salts,  at  Windsor  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Compos.  :  Boric  acid,  55  6; 
lime,  16'7 ;  soda,  6-2 ;  water,  21*5  =  100. 
(Dana.) 

cr^p-to-ne'-ma-tai,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  Kpvrrro^ 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  nj^ara  (iie- 
mata),  pi.  of  rij^a  (nima)  =  that  which  is 
spun,  yarn.] 

Bot.  :  Small  cellular  threads  produced  by 
Cryptostomata. 

cryp-to-nc'-me-89,  5.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tonemia  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  suff".  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algals  (Sea-weeds), 
order  Ceramiaceae.  The  frond  is  cellular, 
favillidia  containing  a  firm  mass  of  compact 
granules  within  a  gelatinous  envelope.  Tetra- 
spores  globose  or  oblong,  formed  out  of  cells 
of  the  circumference.  The  sub-order  is  a 
large  one.  Among  the  genera  are  Chondrus 
and  Iridaea,  species  of  which,  abounding  in 
gelatine,  are  used  for  food. 

cryp-to-ne'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  itpuTTTo?  (kruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret ;  irfip.a  (ncDia)  =  that  which 
is  spun,  yam,  yem  (iieo)  —  to  spin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Cryptonenieae  (q.v.). 

cryp-to-ne-mi-a'-ye-w,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat. 

cryptonemi(a),  and  Lat.  fera.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Sea- weeds,  identical   in 

its  character  and  extent  with  the  sub-order 

Cryptonenieae  of  other  classifications.    [Cryp- 

TONEMt:,E.] 

cryp-to-pen-tam'-er-a,  *.  pi  [Gr.  Kpvtn-o^ 
(kruptoi)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  nevjap.ep-q'; 
(pentameres)  -  in  five  parts.] 

Ent^m.  :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Beetles  ranked  by  Latreille  under  his  section 
Tetramera  or  Beetles,  with  four  joints  to  the 
tarsi.  They  have  really  five,  but  the  fifth 
joint  is  minute  and  concealed  within  the  one 
adjacent  to  it. 

cryp-to-phag'-i-daB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cryp- 
tophag(us),  and  Lat.  pi.  feu).  adj.  suff.  -Ulce.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Beetles,  order  Penta- 
mera.  They  are  minute  in  size,  and  are 
beetles  found  in  fungi. 

ors^-tdph'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  icpuTrrds  (kmptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  ^ayelv  (pkagcin)  =  to 
eat,  or  its  root  <^ay  (/-/wg).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  nf  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Crjittophagidae  (q.v.).  Sharp 
enumerates  three  Britisli  specie.s. 


CrjrP't^-ph&n'-IC,  1.  [Gr.  kputttos  (krupto$} 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  ^tttVw  (7>/iaiHo)=to  bring 
to  light,  to  make  to  appear,  whence  ^twot 
{pha7wa)  =  light,  6anj  (phane)  =  a  torch, 
&c(?).] 

C/l^m. :  A  word  occurring  only  in  tbfl  talK 
joined  compound. 

cryptophanic  acid,  s. 

('hem. :  A  dibasic  acid,  CfiHgNOg,  which 
occurs  in  noi-mal  human  urine.  The  acid  is 
amorphous  and  soluble  in  water,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  ether.  Tlie  calcium  aalt  is  crystal- 
line. Cryptophanic  acid  reduces  alkaline 
copper  solution, 

t  cryp-to-phy'-tej,  ciirp-to-phy'-ta,  «. 

pi  [(Jr.  (cpuiTTo^  (kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret, 
and  </»uTa  (phuta),  pi.  of  ^vrov  (phuton)  =  a 
plant.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Crypto- 
gams. [Crvptogamia.]  (Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley.) 
The  Latin  forjn  of  it,  Cryptophyta,  was  in* 
troduced  by  Link. 

Crj^'-tdp-ine.  s._  [Gr.  icpum-os  (kruptos)^ 
liicl'leti,  secret ;  omov  (opion)  =  poppy-juic© 
[Opium],  and  Eng.  <tc.,  sutf.  -ine  (Cliem.).'] 

Chem.  :  An  organic  base,  C21H23NO5,  which 
is  found  in  opium,  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton. 
It  occurs  in  alcoholic  matter  liquid  from 
which  morphine  has  been  crystallised,  and  is 
precipitated  by  milk  of  lime,  and  puritled. 
Cryptopine  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
colourless,  six-sided  short  prisms  ;  it  melts  at 
217°.  It  is  a  strong  alkaloid,  and  forms  crys- 
talline salts.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
yellow  nitro -cryptopine ;  with  strong  suljihuric 
acid  it  gives  a  yellow  solution,  turning  violet, 
then  dark  violet;  ferric  salts  give  a  teautiful 
violet  colour,  turning  dirty  green  on  wanning. 
Cryptopine  has  a  bitter  taste.  Caustic  potash 
precipitiites  it  as  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
soluble  in  excess, 

cryp-to-por'-ti-o&s  (Lot.),  cryp-t^por'- 
ti-c6  (Ital),  s.  [Gr.  itpum-os  (kr-uptvs)  = 
secret,  hidden  ;  Lat.  porticus  =  a  portico,  ic.) 
An  enclosed  gallery  or  portico,  having  a  wall 
with  openings  or  windows  in  it,  instead  of 
columns  at  the  side.    (IVeoU.) 

crj^p-tO-proc'-ta,  s.  (Gr.  Kpun-Td?  (kruptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  n-pfaitcTo?  (proktos)  = 
hinder  parts,  bottom  .  .  .  tail] 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Viver- 
ridas.  It  has,  however,  the  retractile  claws 
of  the  Felidae.  with  which  it  is  a  connecting 
link.  Cryptoprocta  ferox  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. 

cryp-td-rh^nch'-i-des,  5.  pi  [Gr.  Kpvm-oi 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  piiyxos  (rung- 
chos)  =  snout.] 

Entom. :  According  to  Schoenherr,  author  of 
an  elaborate  work  on  the  Curcuiionidae,  this  it 
a  family  of  Rhynchophora. 

oryi^tor  -nis,  s.     [Gr.  Kpvirrdf  (kruptos)  = 

hidden,  secret,  and  opcts  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  birds,  apparently 
allied  to  the  Honibills.  It  is  founded  on 
ornithic   remains    from    the    Upper    Eocene. 

cryp'-t6-sc6pe,  #.  Same  as  Skiascope  (q.T.). 

cryp-to-ste'-^i-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  K(-virr6% 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  oTeyij  (stege)  = 
a  roof.] 

1.  Zool  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera  with  a 
pei-forate  test,  in  tl»e  classification  of  Eeuss. 
The  order  does  not  figure  in  the  systems  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Parker,  and  Prof  T.  Rupert 
Jones. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  twining  Ascleiuadaceae 
with  reddish  white  flowers  in  terminal  cymes. 
Two  species  are  known ;  one  from  India,  the 
other  from  Madagascar. 

cryp-to-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi  [Gr.  Kpvmot 
(kruptos)  =  hidden,  secret,  and  trro^aTa  (sto- 
viata),  pi.  of  trrofxa  (stoma)  ~  mouth.] 

Bot. :  Little  circular  nuclei  found  on  the 
surface  of  some  Algals.    (Treas.  0/  Bot.) 

cr^Tf-^O-tSOn'-i-a^  s.  [Gr.  kpvjtto?  (kruptof) 
—  hidden,  secret,  and  Lat.  tcenia;  Gr.  ratvia 
i^inia)  =  a  band,  a  fillet.] 

Bot.:  .\  genus  of  Umbelliferae.  Only  described 
speci*>s,  Cryptottrnia  canadensis,  known  in  its 
native  countrv  as  the  Honewort. 


f&ts.  fit.  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son :  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule.  fiUl :  try.  Sj^an.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  ==  a,    qu  =  lew. 
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«r*p-to-tet-rS.m'-er-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Kpunro? 

(k:rni>t<.is)  ^  hidden,  secret,  and  Tcrpa^fp)?? 
((eiranuTes)  =  quadrupartite,  divided  into  four.] 
[Tetrameha.] 

Entom.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  wliicli  are 
gent'ially  called  Trimera  because  tliey  have 
apparently  only  three  joints  to  the  tarsi. 
The  term  Cryptotetramera  implies  that  there 
is  a  fourth  Joint  concealed,  as  is  the  case.  It 
la  nearly  eni-losed  within  the  adjacent  one. 

CT^P-td-the'-^i-i,  s.pl.  [Gt.  (cpujTTos  (kniptos) 
=  hidden,  secret,  and  di^Ktj  (theke)  =  a  box,  a 
cliest.] 

Bot.  :  A  small  group  of  Muscaceae  (Mosses). 
Type  Spiridens. 

Cr^- tiir'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cryptur(us), 
ana  feni.  pi.  ni^lj.  suff.  -idfc.) 

Orriith.  :  In  the  classification  of  Prince 
Bonaparte,  a  family  of  Gallinaceous  birds, 
equivalent  to  the  modern  Tinamidai  (q.v.). 

cryp-tur-i'-nw,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crpyturfus) 
(q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  snft.  -in(P.] 

Omith.  :     A   sub -family    of    Tetraonidae. 

[CEYPTI'RUS.] 

Crj^p-tiir'-UB,  s.  [Gr.  Kpvirro^  (kniptos)  — 
hidden,  secret,  and  oiipd  (ovra)  =  tail.] 

Oniith. :  A  genus  of  Gallinaceous  birds,  by 
Swainson  and  others  placed  under  Tetraonidte, 
and  by  some  made  the  tyi>e  of  a  sub-family 
Crypturinae,  but  by  Prince  Bonaparte  elevated 
into  a  family,  Crypturidte.  [Tinamou.] 


•  CT^'-o-lite, 


[Chrysolite.] 


•cr^8'-o-pase,  s.     [Chrysoprase.] 
crj^s'-tal,    "cres-tel,    *crl9-tal,  *crl8- 

talle/  crys-talle.  s.  &,  a.  (Fr.  cristal ;  Sp. 
&  Port.  crisUil,  from  Lat.  crijutallum,  from  Gr. 
)tpiJ(rToA\o?  (kriistallos)  =  ice,  crystal,  *epvos 
(kruos)  =  ice.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  Kold  and  the  crj/ital  cannot  equal  it,  .  .  ."— 
/oft  xxvlii.  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  body  or  substance  resembling  crystal 
in  purity,  transparency,  or  brightness,  as 
water. 

"...  the  blue  cryiUit  of  the  seas." 

Byron :  The  Qiaour. 

•(2)  PI.  :  The  eyes. 

"Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  erystaU. 

Hhakeip. ;  Henry  V.,  li.  8. 

t(3)  The  glass  of  a  watch-case. 
•(4)  It  is  used  by  Wycliffe  to  express  the 
•ppoarance  of  frost, 

"  He  sendes  hta  crigtat[cTystalhtm,  Vulg.  hoar-froat. 
A.V.)aa  muBsells." — Wycliffe:  P».  cxlvll  IT. 

IL  Tech7iically : 

1.  Chem.y  Min.,  <S;c. :  A  more  or  less  symme- 
trical, geometrical  solid,  commonly  bounded 
by  plane  surfaces,  called  planes  or  faces.  Two 
8uch  planes  meeting  form  an  edge.  The  terms 
solid  angle,  base,  apex,  prism,  pyramid,  &c., 


FORMS   OF  CRYSTALS. 


1.  Regular  Dodecahedron, 
t.  Crystal  of  Pot&asium. 


2.  Crystal  of  Copper. 
4.  Cryetal  of  Amethyat. 


used  in  describing  crystals,  are  used  in  the 
same  senses  as  they  are  in  geometry.  [Crys- 
tallography.] Crystals  of  various  sub- 
stances can  be  produced  by  dissolving  them 
in  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  if  they  are  soluble  in 
one  or  other  of  these  liquids,  or  if  not  then  by 
fusing  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly. 


In  the  chemistry  of  nature  crystals  continu- 
ally uccur,  and  the  study  of  their  structure 
anil  the  laws  which  have  operated  in  their 
fdriituUon  constitute  the  science  of  crystallo- 
Kiapliy,  wliich  is  an  essential  part  of  Minera- 

In^y.      [CKV.STALLOaRAPHY.] 

2.  (^kiss-muking :  A  peculiarly  pellucid  kind 
of  glass.     (Knight.) 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

"  Through  crj/stal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep." 
Shakeip.  :  fiape  of  Lucrccc,  1,261. 

2.  Fig. :  Clear,  transparent  or  bright  as 
crystal.     Applied — 

(1)  To  water. 

"...  In  the  crystal  Bpring  I  view  my  face." 

Pope:  Paitorals  :  Summer,  27. 

(2)  To  the  eyes.  (Shakesp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet, 
i.  2.) 

(3)  To  tears.  (Shakesp. :  Verms  &  Adonis, 
401.) 

(4)  To  hail-stones. 

■■  The  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal. 
And  from  the  ground  rebouiida  the  rattling  haU." 
Brookes:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 

t  If  (1)  Iceland  crystal : 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  Iceland  Spar  (q.v.). 

(2)  Rock  crystal :  A  general  term  for  quite 
or  nearly  colourless  quartz,  whether  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  not.  Dana  makes  it  identical 
with  ordinary  crystallized  quartz,  the  first  sub- 
variety  of  liis  Phenocrystalline,  or  Vitreous 
varieties  of  Quartz. 

%  Obvious  compounds:  Crystal -form,  crys- 
taV  girded. 

Crystal  Palace.  A  well-known  build- 
ing at  Sydenham  for  public  instruction  and 
entei-tainment,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions 
of  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, opened  by  her  Majesty  on  February  25, 
1851,  and  the  great  promoter  of  which  was 
Prince  Albert,  was  held  in  Hyde  Park.  Im- 
portant as  it  was,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to 
occupy  that  site  permanently,  and  on  October 
11  it  was  closed  to  the  public,  and  soon  after- 
wards emptied  and  taken  down.  A  company 
formed  for  the  purpose  bought  the  materials, 
and  erected  on  a  site  obtained  in  perpetuity 
at  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  a  building  in  various 
respects  resembling  its  predecessor.  Both 
were  built  mainly  of  glass,  and  were  poetically 
called  crystal  palaces.  The  term  Crystal 
Palace  has  now  become  the  every-day  name  of 
the  Sydenham  edifice,  and  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  used  also  of  all  subsequent  build- 
ings of  a  similar  kind  erected  throughout  the 
British  empire.  The  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace 
was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  on  June  10, 1854. 

cr^s-tal-hy-dra'-tion,   s.      [Eng.   crystal, 
and  fiyiiration.] 

Cliem. :  The  formation  of  a  hydrate  which  is 
also  a  crystalUne  body. 

''.  .  .  the  temperature  of  the  salt  and  its  degree  of 
cry italhydraf ion."— Proceedings  of  the  Physical  Society 
of  London,  pt.  il.,  p.  81. 

cr;^S'-tal-lln,  s.     [Eng.  crystal;  sufl".  -in.] 
Vhtvi. :  An  albuminous  substance  contained 
in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye.  [Globulin.] 

crys'-tal-line,  a.  &s.   [LdX.  crystaXlinus ;  Gr. 
KpuoTaAAicos  {kriistallinos).'\ 
A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  crystal. 

"  Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  cryttntllne." 

s/iakesp.  .   Cymbeline.  V.  i. 

2.  Made  of  crystal  glass. 

"  Receivers,  blown  of  crystalline  glass. "—Boyfe. 

3.  Formed  by  crystallization  ;  of  the  nature 
of  crysUil. 


4.  Pertaining  to  crystals  or  crystallization. 

n.  Fig.  :  Bright,  transparent,  pellucid,  or 
clear  as  crystal. 

III.  Entom.  :  Applied  to  the  simple  eyes  of 
insects,  when  they  are  apparently  colourless. 

B.  As  s^tbstantive : 

1.  Geol.&Min.:  Having  the  interna!  texture 
which  regular  crystals  exhibit  when  broken, 
i.i'.,  having  internally  a  confused  assemblage 
of  ill-defined  cryst.als.    (Lyell.) 

^  There  is  a  difference  between  crystalline 
and  crystallized,  the  latter  term  implying  that 
the  crystals  are  well  defined  and  of  regular 
forms.     Loaf  sugar  and  statuary  marble  have 


a  crystalline  texture;  BUgar-candy  and  calA* 
spar  are  crystallized.    (LyelL) 
2.  Vliemisiry  ; 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

"  (2)  An  old  terra  fur  aniline  (q.v.). 

1[  (1)  Crystalline  heavens  : 

A  iir.ii:?it  Astron. :  Two  orbs  supposed  in  the 
Pt"'lcnmicsystem  to  exist  between  the  primwn 
mobile,  or  first  power,  and  the  firmament. 

(2)  Crystalline  humour : 

Anal.  :  The  same  as  Crystalline  leks 
(q.v.). 

(3)  Crystalline  lens : 

Anat.:  A  transparent  solid  body  placed 
behind  the  iris  of  tlie  eye,  but  very  near  it. 
It  is  sometimes  called  simply  the  lens.  In  form 
it  is  doubly  convex,  with  the  circumference 
rounded  off.  The  convexity  is  greater  belund 
than  in  front,  and  less  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  margin.  It  is  above  one-third  of  an  inch 
across,  and  one-fifth  from  side  to  side.  It  is 
enclosed  in  a  trans])arent  clastic  membrane, 
called  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Both  it  and 
the  imbedded  lens  are  very  transparent.  Around 
the  latter  is  an  annular  wreath  called  the 
ciliary  ligament.  The  Crystalline  Lens  is  called 
also  the  Crystalline  Humour. 

(4)  Crystalline  limestone : 

Geol. :  A  kind  of  limestone  of  Permian  age, 
called  also  Concretionary  Limestone.  It  is 
found  between  the  Wear  and  the  Tecs  in  Dur- 
ham, and  in  Yorkshire.  Among  its  character- 
istic fossils  are  Schizodus  iScklotheimi  and 
Mytihts  septi/er.     (LyelL) 

(5)  Crystalline  rocks : 

(Jeol. :  A  term  often  applied  to  the  Plutonic 
rocks,  such  as  granite,  cei-tain  pori)hyrie8, 
and  also  to  the  Metamorphic  rocks,  such  aa 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  &c.  The  tL-rm  refers  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  highly  crystalline.  Their 
structure  almost  necessarily  leads  to  their 
being  destitute  of  organic  remains.  This  does 
not  imjily  that  they  were  laid  down  before  life 
began  upon  the  planet,  for  even  in  the  most 
antique  examj'les  of  them  the  same  oi>eration, 
or  series  of  operations,  which  rendered  the 
rocks  crystalline,  may  have  destroyed  the 
organic  remains.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
this  has  taken  place  in  certain  crj'stalline 
rocks  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Crj'stal- 
line  rocks  were  once  called  by  many  primitive, 
but  when  it  was  shown  that  some  of  the  rocks 
60  designated  had  been  deposited  in  Secondary, 
nay  even  in  Tertiary  times,  the  erroneous 
designation  was  abandoned.     (Lyell.) 

(6)  Crystalline  schists : 

Geol.  :  Metamorphic  rocks  of  crystalline 
structure,  and  notably  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist,  statuary  marble,  clay, 
slate,  chlorite-sclust,  <tc.    (Lyell.) 

(7)  Crystalline  stylet : 

Zool. :  A  peculiar  transparent  glossy  body 
on  the  right  side  of  the  stomach  or  opening 
into  it  in  some  lamellibranchiate  bivalve 
Molluscs.  Its  use  is  unknown,  but  Mr.  S.  P. 
Woodward  conjectured  that  it  may  be  to 
crush  the  food  and  render  it  more  easy  of 
digestion. 

cr^S'-tal-li^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.     [CRTd- 

TALLIZING.] 

cry S'-tal -lite,  s.  [Gr.  Kpuo-ToXAos  (krustalios) 
=  crystal,  and  \i.66%  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

*  Lithology :  A  name  given  to  whinstone, 
cooled  slowly  after  fusioiL 

cr^S-tal-liz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  crystalliz{e) ; 
-able,]'  Capable  of  being  crystallized  or  of 
being  formed  into  crj'stals. 

".  .  .  the  cryttallizable  and  the  oUy  portion  of  tb» 
fat."— Todd  i  Bowman  :  Physiol.  Anat. .vol.  i..  ch.  iii., 

p.  85. 

crys-tal-liz-a'-tlon.    *  chrys-tal-Uz-a'- 
tlon,'^.     [Eng.  crystalliz(e)  ;  -ation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  ci^stal- 
lized. 

".  .  .  Haliy'9  theory  of  crystallization."— Phillipi: 
Mineralogy  (2nd  eci.).  Pref. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  crystallizing. 

n.  Chem.,  Min.,  tfc.  .-  In  the  same  sense  as 
I.  1— (.g..  the  act  of  assuming  the  crystalline 
form  or  the  state  of  being  in  that  shape.  As 
a  rule,  bodies  which  pass  slowly  from  the 
liquid  to  the  solid  state  tend  to  crystallize 
before  the  process  is  complete.  When  this 
takes  place  with  a  generally  solid  body  in 


boil,  b6^;  po^t,  j<$x^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fliin,  benQh:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  1 
-oiazL,  -tian  ^  shan.     -tlon.  -slon  -  shun ;  -^on,  -f ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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a  state  of  fusion,  then  crystallizniion  ia  said 
to  take  pliice  hy  the  dry  way.  When,  on  tli'- 
contrary,  it  ia  prudiiced  during  the  slow 
evaporation  of  a  huU  in  solution,  it  is  said  to 
be  effected  by  tlie  moist  way.  Sometimes 
also  crystals  are  formed  wlien  a  liody  passes 
from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state.  This  is 
the  case  with  iodine.  Nearly  uU  substances 
will  crystallise  when  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
Into  the  solid  state  ;  those  which  do  nut 
crystallize  are  gcnt-ially  of  very  complex 
organization.    [Ckvstai,.  Crystallooraphy.] 

IT  Water  of  crystnUimtion  : 

Cliem. :  Water  comhining  with  a  saline  sub- 
stance less  intimately  than  is  the  cast?  wlien 
a  hydrate  is  fonnetL  Still  it  has  to  do  witli 
the  gi-oni'-tric  lignre  nf  the  salt.  It  is  easily 
driven  oil  by  the  application  of  heat. 

crys' tallize,    *  chrys  -tal-Uze,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Eiig.  crystid;  -i^e.] 

A.  Trans, :  To  cause  to  congeal  or  concrete 
in  crystals. 

"If  you  disBolve  copper  In  nqita  fortU,  or  »■  iritof 
nitre,  you  nmy,  by  cryttalhzing  the  solntlon.  obtAin  a 
goodly  blue."— /Aji//#.'   Workt,  \.  &\i7. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  become  congealed  or  con- 
creted into  crystals  ;  to  form  crystals. 


erys  -tal-lized,  pa.  par.  oro.    [CavfiTALLiZE.] 

A.  As  pa.  par,:  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

Chem.  and  Min. :  Existing  in  the  state  of 
regular  forms  or  crystals. 

%  Crystallized  tin-plate,  or  moire  •m/talUque : 
A  variegated  crystallized  appearance  iirodiiced 
on  the  surface  of  tin-plate  by  aj'plying  to  it, 
in  a  heated  stat«.  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  washing,  drying,  and  coating  it  with 
laetpier,    (Knight.) 

«r^s'-tal-liz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Crys- 
tallize.] 

A.  A:  B.  v45  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj,  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
hito  crystals ;  crystallization. 

crys-ta.'-lo,  /)«  comp.  [Gr.  kpuVtoAAos  (Jmis- 
tallos)  ^  crystal.  1     Crystal 

crvstallo-ceramic,  o.  Noting  th;it 
kind  id'  ornamental  ware,  in  which  an  opaqne 
substance  is  enil>e'ided  in  eol(Hirb-ss  glass. 
A  medallion  or  bas-relief  ia  moulded  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  uf  clay,  and  inclosed  between  two 
pieces  of  snft  glass  in  their  melted  state.  The 
molten  glass  is  dropped  upon  the  surface  of 
the  medallion,  and  the  surface  afterwards 
polished.  The  white  clay  seen  within  the 
clean  an  t  highly  refractive  glass  presents  an 
appearance  nearly  resembling  that  of  unbur- 
nished  silver.    (Knighi.) 

crystallo-engraving.  s.      A  mode  of 

ornamenting  glass-ware  by  taking  impressions 
from  intaglio,  and  impressing  them  on  the 
ware  while  casting.  The  die  is  first  sprinkled 
over  with  Tripoli  powder,  then  with  fine  dry 
plaster  and  hriek-dust,  and  then  with  coaise 
powder  of  the  same  two  materials  ;  it  is  placed 
under  a  press,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water,  by  which  the  sandy 
layers  become  soliditied  into  a  cast.  This 
cast  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  the  iron  mould 
in  which  the  glass  vessel  is  to  be  made,  and 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  vessel  so  pro- 
duced ;  but  by  tlie  application  of  a  little  water 
the  cast  is  separated,  and  leaves  an  intaglio 
im|)ression  upon  the  glass  as  sharp  as  the 
original  die.  The  cake  thus  used  seldom 
sufBces  for  a  second  impression.    {Knight.) 

o^s-tal-ld-gen'-ic,     crys-tal-lo-gen- 

iC-al,  a.  [Eng.  cryst<tllogen(y):  -ic,  -ical] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  crj'Stallogeuy  ;  crys- 
tal-producing. 

"The  cryxtallcacnir  forces  thiit  produoe  the  cyanoae 

or  the  mine"— .?.  tlighley,  in  CeuselCs  Technical  Edu- 

caiirr,  pt.  ii.,  p.  358. 

crys-tal-log'-en-y,  s.  [Gr.«pv<rtfeAAo?Otr«s- 
taJlos)  =  crystal  ;  y.ei-aw  {gennao)  =  to  jtro- 
duce.}  That  branch  uf  si^ience  which  treats 
of  the  formation  of  crj-stals. 

CT^s-tal-log'-raph-er,  s.  fEng.  cryatallo- 
grai-h(y);  -er  ]  uiie  wlto  descrilws  or  inves- 
tigates crysuls  and  the  manner  of  their 
formation. 


"...  tbd    cbemUt  aad  erjfitalloffraph^r,  .  .  ."—JS. 
Forbe* :  LUeraru  Papert,  166. 

cr^s  -tal  -16- graph-  ic,     cr^s-tal-lo- 

gX^ph'-iC-al,    ((,        [En^,',   cry'^UilUigi-'apUiti); 

-le;  -umL]    oi  ur  pertaining  t^jcrystutlograjtiiy. 

"The  fonow(ni{(ue  coiiveulent.  ■imi»Io  rule*  (or  use 

in  coniioctlou  with cryttalUmntukic  mcuiurcmeuts  imd 

Cftlculatloua"— /)ana/  JUineraioffi/  (ith  ed.),  p.  xiviii. 

crj^s-tal-lo-griiph'-ic-al-ly,  a/iv.     (Eng. 
ciystaHographiaU :  -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  a  crystallographer, 
or  of  crystallograpliy. 

•*.  .  .  cryttiill/>tpiiphienU'/ BitoAk-iag, .  ,    '—IVheuKll: 
Hist.  ScienlijU-  liUnu.  \..  b'J. 

2.  By  crystallization. 

crirs-tal-lSg'-raph-^,  ».  [Gr.  KpuorouvXos 
(krusUdlos)  =  crystal ;  y(>a4»^  (graphe)  —  a 
writing ;  ypd^^ia  (gi-apho)  =  to  write.)  The 
science  which  describes  or  delineates  the  form 
of  crystals.  In  a.d.  1672,  Rome  de  Lisle  pub- 
lished his  "Essay  on  C'rystallogiaphy/*  but 
the  honour  of  being  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  science  is  given  to  the  Abtw  Rene-Jnst 
Haiiy.  He  was  bom  at  8t.  Just,  in  what  is 
now  called  the  department  of  Oise,  and 
among  other  works  published  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Structure  of  Crystals,"  in  1784,  as  also  his 
"Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  and  his  "Treatise 
on  Crystallography"  both  in  1822— the  year 
of  his  death.  His  view  was  ttiat  all  the  varie- 
ties of  cr>'-ital8  which  a  particular  mineral 
may  assume  are  derivable  from  one  simple 
form,  which  is  the  type  of  the  mineral  That 
form  he  attempted  to  ascertain  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Essentially  the  same  view  is  still 
held.  Imaginary  lines  may  be  sujiposed  to  be 
drawn  through  a  simple  crystal  longitudinally 
from  end  to  end,  transvei-sely  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  either  of  those  ways,  or  obliquely 
from  angle  to  angle,  around  wliich  imaginary 
lines  all  the  particles  of  matter  composing  the 
crystal  may  be  supposed  to  arrange  them- 
selves. Such  imaginary  lines  are  <a.lled  the 
axes  of  the  crystal.  If  skilfully  chosen  they 
become  somewhat  more  than  imaginary  lines, 
for  they  may  coincide  with  the  optical  axes  of 
the  cry.stal  if  it  possess  double  refiactirm. 
According  to  the  number,  relative  length, 
position. and  inclination  to  each  other  of  these 
lines  depends  the  outward  form  of  the  crj'stal, 
Dana  enumerates  the  following  **  systems  of 
crystallization"  :— 

(1)  Having  the  axes  equal— the  Isometric 
systent 

(2)  Having  only  the  lat-eral  axes  equal— the 
Tetragonal  and  Hexagonal  systems. 

(3)  Having  the  axes  unequal— the  Ortho- 
rhombic,  Monoclinic,  and  Tridiuic  systems. 
(See  these  words). 

"  Instruction  in  crj/ttalloffraphjf  U  also  attauudale." 
—PhiUipt :  Mineralogy  (2iid  eo.),  Pref. 

CryB'-tal-loid,    a.    &    g.         [Gr.     lepufrroAAos 

(krustallos)  =  crj'stal,  and  ttStK  (eidos)  = 
appeai-anca  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  form  or  likeness  of 
a  crystid. 

B.  As  substantive  (pL) : 

Physics:  Bodies  capable  of  cnstallisation. 
They  form  a  solution  free  frf»m  viscosity,  are 
always  sapid,  and  are  especiallv  endowed  with 
the  tendency  to  diffuse  through  colloids  (q. v.). 
[Dialysis,] 

*  crys-tal'-ld-man-9y.  ^-  f^r.  kpuotoAAo? 
(knistnllos)  =  acrj'stal,  and  fj.airTfiaimaatei<f) 
=  divination,  prophecy.]  A  method  of  divi- 
nation  by  means  of  a  crystal  or  other  trans- 
parent body,  especially  a  beryl. 

crys-tal-l6m'-et-r5r,  s.    [Gr.  KpvtrraWoq 

{hrmtallos)  —  a  ci-j-stal,  and  uerpov  (metron)  = 
a  measure.]  The  art  or  method  of  measuring 
the  forms  of  crystals. 

*  crys -tal'-l6- type.  s.      [Gr.  jcpuornAAos 

(!  rmtalivs)  —  crystal,  and  r-iTos  (tupos)  —  a 
blow.  .  .  .  a  stamp.]  A  photographic  picture 
on  glass. 

•crys-tal-l6r-o-g^,  s.     [Gr.  kpuotoAAo? 

(I: rust- 'Has)  =  eryst  d,  .ind  Adyo?  (logo^)  =  a 
discourse.]  The  same  as  Crvstallooraphy 
(qv.). 

*  cr^s'-tal-lur-gy,  s.  [Gr.  KpyVroAAos  (krus- 
t"Uos)  =  crvstil,  and  epyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 
Crystallizatjitn. 


crys'-tal-worts,  s.  pi.     [En 

wort.  ] 


crystal,  and 


Dot. :  A  name  given  by  Liudley  to  his  natunl 
ordtr  llicciaceat  (q.v.), 

csh^t-riy-a,  «.    [Kbhetriya.] 

cten-a-oibi'-thfis, «.  [Gr.  K7tU  (kuts),  genit. 
KTfvoi  (fcfe(tos)  =  a  comb,  and  axat^a  {akantiia) 
=  a  thorn,  a  prickle.] 

FaloEont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  I'lacoid  fishes, 
ichthyodomlites  (sjtines)  of  whit  h  have  \tein 
found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandhtone  and  the 
Mountain  Limestone. 

cten-Iz'-a,  s.  [Gr.  ict«'«<«  (kt^nizc)  =  to 
comb  ;  from  ktsk  {kteia),  genit.  KTtv6i  (ktejiosi 
a  comb.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  spiders,  family  Mygdalidae. 

The  species  are  of  large  size,  and  live  in  a  nub- 
t#rranean  burrow  closed  by  a  trap-door.  Hejice 
they  are  called  Trap-door  Spiders.  They  are 
found  in  the  South  of  Euroi)e. 

ctoii-o-br4a9h-i-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «■«'« 
(kt^ris),  genit.  (erews  (kten'^s)  =  a  comb,  and 
fipayX^of  (pranychion)  =  a  tin,  ;*/.  gilU.] 

Zof>I. :  The  name  given  by  Van  der  Hoeven 
to  a  family  of  Molluscs  characterised  by  sj'iral 
shells,  in  the  last  turn  of  which  are  comb-like 
branchia.     Example,  the  Whelk. 

cten'-o-9yst, «.  [Gr.  ««« (kuis),  genit.  jtiwo? 
ikteno^)  —  a  comb,  and  Kv<m%  {kvstis)  —  the 
bladder,  ...  a  bag.] 

Zool. :  The  organ  of  sense  which  exists  la 
the  Ctcnoi)bora.  It  is  probably  the  auditory 
one.     (Nicholson.) 

cten-o-d^'-tvl-iU.  s.  (Or.  jct«s  (kteis), 
genit.  KTet-dv  (ktejws)  =  a  comb,  and  SatcrvKo^ 
(daktulos)  =  a  finger.  So  called  because  the 
two  inner  toes  of  the  hind  feet  bear  comb- 
like fringes,  used  by  the  animal  for  dressing 
the  fur,  and  keeping  it  clean. 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rodentia,  family  0<'lo 
dontidae.  The  tail  in  short  and  hairy. 
Incisor  teeth,  ^,  molars  ^j.  The  best  known 
species  is  Ctenodactylus  Mass^nii,  Masson's 
Comb-rat,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ex- 
cluding the  tail,  it  is  about  nine  inches  long. 
It  is  akin  to  the  lemmings. 

oten-o-dip' -ter-ine,  s.     [Ctenodiptebinij 

An  minimal  belonging  to  the  family  Ctenodip- 
t«riui  (q.v.). 

"...    mileaa  Ceiatodiu  be  a  Ctenodtpttriit*   • 

cten-o-dip-ter-in  -1,  5.  pU  (Or.  cretV  (feteis^ 
genit.  KTfvoi  (ktenos)  =  a  comb ;  Mod.  Lat. 
dipterus  (q.v.),  and  masc.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -ini.] 

Tckthy.  &  Palceont. :  A  family  of  Crosso- 
pterygidee  in  Prof.  Huxley's  classification  of 
these  fishes,  but  which  may  be  a  section  of 
the  Dipnoi.  The  dorsal  tins  are  two,  the 
scales  cyeloidal,  the  pectorals  and  ventrals 
acutely  lobate,  the  dentition  ctenodont.  It 
contains  the  genus  Dipterus,  and  perhaps 
Ceiatodus  and  Tristichopterus.  Dr.  Giinther 
considers  the  first  two  genera  closely  akin, 
but  Dr.  Traquair  would  place  Tristicho- 
pterus with  the  cycliferous  division  of  the 
Glyptodipterini.  Ceratodus  has  also  been 
found  to  be  closely  allied  to  Lepidosiren.  till 
lately  considered  as  an  Amphibian.  Tliese 
are  now  placed  together  in  the  order  Dipnoi, 
which,  however,  is  reduced  by  Giinther  to  the 
rank  of  a  sub-order  of  Ganoideans.  The  genus 
Dipterus,  the  typical  genus  of  the  order,  is  of 
Devonian  age. 

Cten'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  *cT€t>  (Iteis),  genit, 
KTevos   (ktenos)  =  a  comb,    and  oSous  (odous), 
b&om-os  (ad<.intos)  =.  .  .  .  tooth.] 
A,  As  adj. :  Ha\ing  ctenoid  teeth, 

"...  dentition  ctenodont." — Buxley  :  QeoL  Survem 
of  Great  Britain. 

tB.  Assubst. :  An  animal  with  ctenoid  teeth. 

cteii-6-d6n'-ti-d£e.  s.  pi.     [Gr.  ««.?  (kteis), 

genit.  Krff6<;  (ktcno:^)  =  a  comb,  oJov?  (odous), 
genit  o56rTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat, 
lem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese, 
tribe  Cry]jtonemepe. 

cten'-o-dus,  s.    [Ctenodontidjb.] 

1.  Pahroiit.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  prob- 
ably belon-iTig  to  the  order  Dipno  ,  and  the 
section  Ctenodopterini.  It  is  found  in  the 
coal-measures  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
and  from  the  limestone  of  Burdie  House;  the 
latter  is  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age. 


f&te,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father:   we.  wet.  he-5.  cam-^i.  her.  tUere:   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:    gd,  p6t. 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  wlid.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  «nite.  cur.  rule.  fiiU ;  try,  Syrian,     w.  oe  =  6.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


ctenoid— cube 
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2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Al^^als,  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  family  C'tenodontidie  (q.v.). 

oten'-o^d,  a.  &  s.  TGr.  ktci?  (kteis),  genii. 
KTffd?  {kte}tos)  =  a  scale,  and  elfioi  (etdos)  = 
fonn.) 

A.  As  adjective : 
Ichthyology  £  Palceontology  : 

1.  Conili-shaped,  pectinated  ;  toothed  like  a 
comb,  or  having  such  a  structure  lu  some  of 
its  jiarts. 

"\a  the  tertiary  limeatonea  of  Moute  Bolca  there 
are  numerous  Ctenoitl  Ichthyulitea."— jtfa«(H» ;  Fossils 
of  the  British  Museum  (1851).  p.  440. 

2.  Containing  species  with  toothed  comb- 
like scales. 

"FitBBil  fislies  of  the  Ctenoid,  Cycloid,  nnd  Placold 
OTilen.'—StunttH:    Fossili   (tf    the    Brirish    Museum. 

p.  ■Hu. 

B.  As  substaiitive : 
Ichthyology  it  Paleontology : 

1.  {Sing.):  A  fish  of  the  order  of  Cteuoids 
[2]. 

2.  (PI.  Ctenoids) :  An  order  of  fishes  founded 
by  Agassiz  for  those  families  whi<^h  have 
ctenoid  scales  (q.v.).  It  is  one  of  four  orders 
into  which  Agassiz  divided  fishes,  founding 
his  classification  on  the  character  of  the  scales. 
Tlie  fossil  Ctenoids  first  began  in  the  Creta- 
ceous formation,  those  from  the  slate  of  Claris 
being  the  most  ancient  known.  They  abound 
in  the  white  chalk  of  tlie  South  of  England, 
and  in  that  of  Germany.  Almost  all  the 
genera,  however,  of  this  age  are  extinct. 
Ctenoids  go  on  through  the  whole  Tertiary 
period,  and  are  numerous  in  the  modem  seas. 

^  Ctenoid  scal^^s  : 

Ichtky.  X  Palceoiit.  :  Scales  formed  of  plates 
■which  are  toothed  or  pectinated  on  their  pos- 
terior margin  or  edge  like  a  comb.  As  the 
scales  are  imbricated,  the  lower  over  the 
upper,  like  slates  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  tlie 
toothed  margins,  which  alone  are  presented  to 
the  touch,  make  tlie  scales  feel  very  rough. 
Example,  the  Perch. 

cten-oid'-e-an,  cten-6id'-J-an,  a.  &  s. 

Il'oririfd   froih  Mod.    Lat,   ctenoi'dei,  or  Eng. 
ctenoid.] 
Ichthyology  £  Palreontology  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  any  fish  of  the 
order  CteiKtidei  or  to  that  order  itself. 

B.  As  nibstantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  tish  covered  with  toothed  or 
pe<'.tinated  scales. 

2.  PI.  :  The  order  Ctenoidei  (q.v). 

"The  Ctrnoidians  11  rot  appear  in  th^  CretaceouB  form- 
atii,ii  '—Miintell:  fossils  <^ the  BrUish  .Vuseum.  p.  440. 

Oten-^d'-e-i,  s.  ^j^.  [Gr.  Kret^  (kteis),  genit. 
KTei/os  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  elfios  (e.idos)  =  form, 
and  Lat.  m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ci.] 

Ichthy.  £  Pdl-ccont. :  One  of  four  orders  into 
which  Agassiz  divided  the  class  of  Fishes. 
It  consists  of  those  whicli  have  ctenoid  scales. 
Orders  founded  on  a  single  character  are  gene- 
rally artificial,  and  this  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is,  however,  useful  for  palieonto- 
logical  purposes,  inasmuch  as  scales  are  often 
the  only  remains  found  of  certain  fishes.  It 
is,  therefore,  retained  provisionally  for  the 
classification  of  some  fragmentary  exuvite, 
but  tlie  zoologist  is  prepared  to  re-clas.sity 
eacli  spe<'ies  when  more  of  it  is  found.  The 
Ctenoidtji  are  now  merged  in  the  Teleostean 
order. 

Cteu  -O-mys,  s.  [Gr.  ktck  (kteis),  genit.  lerevos 
(ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  ^u?  {iinis)  ~  a  mouse.] 

1.  Zool  :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family 
Octodontidie.  The  toes  are  five  on  all  the 
feet,  the  innermost  one  much  shorter  than 
the  othera.  The  best  known  species  is  Cteno- 
mys  magellanicus.  The  body  is  brownish- 
grey,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  its  length,  7i  inches 
without  the  tail  ;  the  latter  iij  inches.  The 
animal  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  -Magellan,  on  the  plains  north  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  iic,  where  it  lives  in  burrows. 

2.  Palieont. :  Mr.  Darwin  found  a  species  of 
Ctenomys  in  a  clift'  of  red  earth  of  Pliocene 
age  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, on  the  east  coast  of  Soulli  America. 

Oten-oph'-dr-a,  s.  pi  [Gr.  Krei's  (kteis),  genit. 
KTci'os  (ktenos)  —  a  comb,  and  ^opa  (phora), 
ni'ut.  pi,  iif  ^opos  (phorm)  =  bearing,  carry- 
ing ;  <^ope'ui  iphomo)  =  to  bear,  to  carry. J 

Zool.  :  An  order  of  Actinozoa,  consisting 
of  marine  animals  which  swim  by  means  of 


ctenophorep.  [Ctenophore.  J  The  body, 
which  is  gelatinous  and  transparent,  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  oval  in  form.  Most  of  the 
sptu-ies  have  a  pair  of  very  extensible  filiform 
tentacles.  There  are  two  tribes,  Eurystomata 
and  Stenostomata,  the  first  cont^iining  the 
family  I3ei"oida'.,  and  tlie  second  the  families 
Saccatie,  Lobatie,  and  Titniatre.  The  Cteii- 
opliora  are  found  in  all  seas. 

Cten-oph'-or-al,  a.    [Eng.  ctenophor{e) ;  -af.] 
Zool.:  Pertaining  to  a  ctenophore;  comb- 
bearing. 

cten-6ph'-6r-an,  a.  &  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  cten- 
ophirra;  Kng.  sulf,    an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
charat^teristies  of  the  Ctenophora  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Cten- 
ophora (q.v.). 

cten'-6-ph6re. ».    [Ctenophora.] 

1.  Any  one  of  the  eight  ciliated,  comb-like 
plates,  used  by  the  Ctenophora  as  swimming 
organs. 

2.  A  Ctenophoran  (q.v.). 

cten-opli'-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ctenoph- 
or,a);  Eng.  sutl'.  -ous.]    Ctenophoran  (q.v.). 

cten-os'-to-ma,  s.  [Gr.  KreU  (kteis),  genit. 
KTci'M?  (ktenvs)  ==  a  comb,  and  orb/ia  (sloma)=^ 
mouth.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  family  Ci- 
cindelidse.  The  species  are  trom  South 
America.  The  best  known  is  Ctenostoma 
inacilentum,  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

cten-os-tom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  *«■«'«  (kteis), 

genit.  KTeros  (ktenos)  =  a  comb,  and  cnonara 
(sluiiufta),  ])1,  of  ffTofj-a  (stoma)  =  mouth.] 
[Ctenostoma.] 

Zuol.  :  A  sub-order  of  marine  Polyzoa,  order 
GymiHilaMuata.  It  consists  of  animals  in 
which  the  cells  arise  from  a  common  tube,  and 
the  closure  of  the  mouths,  which  are  terminal, 
is  eflected  by  means  of  a  fringe  of  hairs,  from 
which  the  name  of  the  order  is  derived.  The 
consistence  of  the  cells  is  horny  or  fleshy. 

Cu.  [Tlie  first  two  letters  of  Lat.  cuprum  = 
CO] -per.] 

CImvi. :  The  symbol  for  the  metallic  element 
CO] 'per. 

cub  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,    Skeat  refers  to 

Ir.  CHiT*  =  acub,  a  whelp,  and  compares  Wei. 
cenan  =  a  whelp  ;  GaeL  cuain  =  a  Utter  of 
whelps.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  young  of  certain  animals,  as 
of  a  dog,  a  lion,  a  bear,  c  lox  ;  a  puppy,  a 
whelj). 

■■]  wiiuld  outatare  the  BtemeateyeethRt  look,  .  .  . 
Pluck  the  youug  auckiiig  cuds  irum  the  slit:  bear." 
Siiakesp,  :  Mer.  qf  Ten.,  ii,  1. 

If  In  the  following  Waller  applies  the  word 
to  the  young  of  a  whale. 

"One  as  a  mouiKA.u  vast,  and  with  her  came 
Acuf>.  uoi  luucii  iiiieriur  to  hia  dam." 

WttUer:  BaiUe  <if  the  Hummer  Itlanda,  87.' 

2.  Fig. :  A  yonng  boy  or  girL  (Used  in 
contempt  or  aversion.) 

"  O  thou  disseuihliiig  t-ub  i  what  wilt  tbou  be 
When  time  hath  euw'd  agri/^zle  uu  thy  case?" 
•Vmtces/j  :  Twelfth  Niyht,  V.  L 

•  cub-drawn*  a.     Sucked  by  cubs. 

"This  uii^'ht  whereUi  the  nil<-dr<iiirn  bear  would  couch." 
Stiukesfj. :  iiing  Lear,  in.  1. 

CUb-bOOd,  s.  The  time  during  which  an 
animal  is  a  cub  or  young. 

"The  numerous  teeth  and  jaws  In  the  cave,  ranging 
from  t:ub-h»ml  to  old  age,  —  IC.  Biiyd  iiawkint:  Early 
Man  iu  Britain  (188a),  p.  177. 

*  ciib  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  coop  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  st;ill  for  cattle. 

■■  And  why  are  they  not  turned  out  of  theyr  cubbes. 
if  vowes  may  UuL  be  brukeul"— Co<(/u(a(ion  o/"  .V. 
ahiixtun.  H.  vL  b.  (IM6I. 

2.  A  press,  a  cujibfiard. 

•■The  great  leUlyerbonk  of  the  Btatntes  Ib  to  be 
plftivii  in  jirchivis,  .  .  noi  lu  any  titfi  of  the  libraiy," 
— A  rckbiihop  Laud  :  ChanLcllorthie  at  Oxfirrti,  p.  \..Z. 

*cfib  (I),  rt  [Cfb  (1),  s]  To  bring  forth. 
(Applied  in  coniempt.) 

" Cabbd  in  a  cahiii,  on  a  mattress  laiil  " 

iiryi^n  '  Fertiiu,  sat  V 

*  cub  (2),  v.t.  [Cub  (2\  s  ]  To  shut  up  or 
confine;  to  coop  u|p.     {Burton:  Auat.  MeUai  ) 

cub-age,  8.  [Eng.  cuh(e) :  -age.]  The  act  or 
pmcess  of  dnterinining  the  cubic  contents  of 
a  btidy  ;  cubnture. 


CU'-ban,  s,    [Ger.  cuban,  from  Cuba,  where  It 

occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Cuuanite  (q.v.). 

cu'-ban-ite,  s.  [Kng.,  Ac,  ouban,  from 
Cuba,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (<i.v.).]  [Cuban.] 
Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  cleaving  in 
cubes.  It  is  a  bronze  or  brass-yellow  colour, 
with  a  dark-reddisli  bronze  or  even  a  black 
streak.  The  hardness  is  4  ;  tlie  sp.  gr.,  4 — 4"1 
or  4-2.  Compos.  :  sulphur,  39*01— 3'.r57  ;  iron, 
37-10— 42-51  ;  copper,  18-'23— 2:3  90.  It  occurs 
at  Barracano  in  Cuba     (Dana  ) 

*  CU-ba'-tiou,  s.    [Lat.  cnhatio,  from  c^iho  = 

to  lie  down.]    The  act  or  state  of  lying  down. 

*  cu'-ba-tor-y.  a.  [Lat.  cuhatnm,  sup.  of 
ciiho  =  to  lie  down.]  Recumbent,  reclining, 
lying  down. 

CU'-ba-tiire,  «.  [Fr.  aihatnre,  an  irregnlar 
formation,  on  the  model  of  quadrature. 
(Littre.)^ 

Geom. :  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
finding  exactly  the  solid  contents  of  any  pro- 
posed body  by  reducing  it  to  a  cube  of  equi- 
valent bulk. 

*  cubbed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Cub  (1),  v.) 

*  cubbed  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Ci'B  (2),  v.] 

*  cub  -bing:  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cub  (1),  v.] 

A,  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bringing  forth. 
cub' -bing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Cub  (2),  v.] 

A.  &i  B.  As  pr.  jKir,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  or  coop- 
ing up. 

cub-bridge' -head,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 
Natit.  :    A  iiaititiou  across  the    Ibrecaatle 
and  half-deck  of  a  ship. 

Clib'-by,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  cvb  (2),  s. ;  -y.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Narrow,  close,  confined, 
cooped  up. 

C,  As  subst.  :  A  narrow,  close  or  confined 
place. 

cubby-hole,  s.  The  same  as  Cubby 
(q.v.). 

cube,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.  kub ;  Dan.  ciibns ;  Dut.  & 
(jer.  kiibus  =  a  die,  a  cube,  a  cubic  numlier; 
Wei.  cub  =  a  mass,  a  heap,  a  cube  ;  Fr.  cube  ; 
Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Poi-t.  cubo ;  Lat.  cubus,  all  from 
Gr.  Kv^o5  (knbos)  =  a  cube.] 

A.  As  .tubstantiiv : 

1.  Geom. :  A  solid  figure  contained  by  six 
equal  squares;  a  legtilai  hexahedron.  From 
the  simplicity  of  its  form  it  is  tlie  unit  for 
measuring  the  contents  of  other  solids. 
[CuBATURE,  Cubic]  Cubes  are  to  each  otlier 
as  the  third  jtower  of  any  of  the  lines  enclos- 
ing their  sides. 

2.  Arith.  :  The  third  power  of  a  number  ;  a 
number  multiplied  by  itself,  and  llie  product 
multiplied  again  by  the  original  number  ;  thus. 
126  is  the  cube  of  5,  for  it  is  —  5  x  5  x  6. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  any  way  pei-taining  to  or  standing  in 
a  geometrical  or  arithmetical  relation  to  a 
cube  in  either  of  the  senses  desciibed  under 

A.       [CUBE-ROOT.] 

2.  Cubical.    [Cube-ore,  Cube-spar.) 

TI  (1)  Diij'Ucation  of  the  cube:  [Duplication]. 

(2)  Leslie's  cube: 

Nat.  Phil.  :  A  cubical  canister  filled  with 
hot  water,  designed  to  be  used  in  experimeuta 
on  the  reflection  of  lieat. 

cube-numbers,  cube  numbers,  s-  pi. 

Aritli.  :  NniiiWrs  proiliiced  by  tiie  multipli- 
cation of  three  equal  faetors  ;  cubes ;  thus, 
2x2^2  =  the  cube-number  8. 

H  Series  of  cnbe-nwm^ers : 

Arith. :  Tlie  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers 
taken  in  order — viz.,  1,  8,  27,  ti4,  125,  &c. 

cube-ore,  cube  ore,  s.  [Named  from 
the  culiiial  cleav:ige  of  the  crystals,]  The 
same  as  Pharmacosidebite  (q.v.). 

cube-root,  cube  root,  s. 

Arith,  Alg  ,  £c.  (Of  a  given  mimhtr  or 
quantity) :  A  numlter  or  quantity  which  twice 


hSU,  bo^;  poTlt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^bin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^st.    -ing* 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion.  -^^ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus*    -ble,  nlle,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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cube— cubo 


multii)lied  by  iteeif  will  have  f<»r  the  double 
product  that  given  number  or  quantity.  Thus 
the  cu\ie  rnut  of  8  is  2,  because  2x2x2  will 
makes.  Similarly,  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27, 
and  4  of  G4. 

cube-spar,  cube  spar,  s. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Anhyddte,  which  is 
paeudomorphous  in  cubes  aftei'  rock-Halt. 

cube,  t'.t.     [From  cvbe,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  raise  a  number  or  quantity  to  tliL' 
third  power. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  work  out  the  cubical 
contents  of. 

".  .  .  other  kinds  of  inRterlft]  which  are  tttkeii  l)y 
the  cubic  foot  or  yard,  the  thfL-e  itluiciiHioiiiiof  loiiKth, 
breadth,  and  thickness  Iwiny  imiltliilied  tugi-ther,  ami 
the  cubicjil  conttintR  obtained  :  such  work  in  wild  tn  liu 
euArrf."— IV.  Tarn,  In  CiutcUt  TetAnicat  Educator, 
pt.  li..  p.  36B. 

OU'-beb,  cu'  bebs,  s,  [Dut.  kubeher;  Ger. 
hMhehe;  Kr.  nihi:hr ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  cnhebn;  Port. 
cubebas ;  lUi\.  Jcubrbe ;  Low  Lat.  citbcha  ;  Per.s. 
kabdbah;  Hind,  kababa;  Arab,  kabdbat ;  cor- 
rupted, according  to  Endlicber,  from  Arab. 
rhahabath  —  the  Butcher's  Broom  {Ruscxis  acu- 
leatiis).'] 

1.  Bot. :  The  small  spicy  berry  of  the  plant 
or  plants  described  under  Cubf.ba  (q.v.). 

2.  PA<:(rm. :  Cubeba.  The  dried  unripe  fruit  of 
Cnbeha  oJficinaJis.  Cnbebs  has  a  warm  cam- 
phoraceous  taste  and  peculiar  odour.  The 
volatile  oil  extracted  from  it  is  colourless, 
boiling  at  about  2(10°.  Cubebs  is  used  in  the 
form  of  tincture,  and  the  oil  is  also  used  to 
arrest  abnormal  discharges  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  urethra  and  the  bladder. 

"  Aroniaticka,  na  nubrfts.  cinnamon,  and  nutmeKa. 
are  usually  jiut  into  crude  poor  winea,  to  give  tliem 
more  oily  s\)iTita."—Floyer     On  the  IJumourt. 

cubebs  campbor,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  volatile  oil  of  cubfbs,  after 
rectification  with  water,  deposits  this  com- 
pound in  rhombic  crystals,  niellinj^  at  67°,  and 
distilling  at  150°  without  decom])osition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  brown 
resin. 

ou-be'-ba, s.    [Cubeb] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogynous  Exogens,  order 
Piperacese,  tribe  Piperidie.  The  flowers  are 
diujcious,  invested  by  sessile  bracts ;  the  fruits 
contracted  at  the  base  into  what  look  like 
pedicels.  They  occur  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
ripe  fruits  of  Cubeba  officinalis  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  also  those  of  C.  canina  and  C. 
Wallichii,  constitute  the  cubebs  of  the  shops. 
Tlie  first  species  is  a  native  of  Java. 

OU'-beb-ene,  s.     [Eng.  cubeb;  and  suff.  -ene 

(C7if?7i.).] 

Chem.  :  C15H24.  An  oil  isomeric  with  oil  of 
cubebs,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid.  Cubebene,  heated 
to  280"  with  fifty-six  parts  of  concentrated 
hydriodicacid,  yields  pentane,  C5H12  ;  decane, 
CinHgo ;  pentadi-cane,  C15H3.2,  and  an  oil 
volatilising  at  about  360". 

CU-beb'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  mibeb ;  -ic]  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from  cubebs, 

cubebic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  A  resinous  bibasic  acid,  C13H14O7, 
melting  at  45°.  It  is  obtained  from  the  ethereal 
exti-act  of  cubebs.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  sohible  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  it  forms 
salts  with  the  alkalies  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  Cubebic  acid  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  gives  a  crimson  colour. 

cu'-beb-in,  ■?.    [Eng.  cwbeb;  -in.] 

Chem.  :  Ca3H340jn.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  exhausting  with  alcohol  the  pulpy 
residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  the  essen- 
tial nil  of  cubebs.  Cubebin  crystallises  in 
small  white  needles,  melting  at  120°.  Strong; 
sulphuric  acid  gives  with  cubebin  a  bright  red 
colour,  which  afterwards  changes  to  crimson. 

cubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cube„  v.] 

ou'-bic,  *  cii'-bick,  cu'-bxo-al.  a.  ffr. 
ciibique  ;  8p.  n'tliirn;  Port.  OfJ^^'co/ltal.  cubico ; 
Lat.  ruhiciis,  all  fniui  Gr.  kv^lko^  (kubikoa)  = 
cubic,  from  *cu^os  (knbos)  =  cube,] 

L  Ord.  Lanff.  *  Pertaining  in  any  way  to  a 
cube  ;  shaped  like  a  cube.     [II.  1.] 

"  Far  otherwiBe  the  Inviolable  saints. 
In  cubic  phalanx  firm,  advanced  entire." 

Mil/on:  P.  I.,  vL  398.  3». 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Gtom.  (Of  solid  figures):  Consisting  of  a 
cube  ;  having  the  properties  of  a  cube. 

2.  Arith.  <&  Alg.  (0/ nvmbers  or  qtutritUles)  : 
Existing  as  or  containing  the  third  power  of 
one  or  more  numbers  or  (juantities. 

3.  Crystallog.  dt  Mln.  :  Monometric  or  tes- 
seral.    [Cuboid.] 

U  (1)  Cubic  equation  : 

Alg,  :  An  ecjuation  in  which  the  highest 
power  of  tlH!  unknown  quantity  is  a  cubt;. 

(2)  Cubic  foul  : 

Geovi, :  A  solid  of  the  form  of  a  cube,  mea- 
suring a  foot  each  way,  or  the  equivalent  in 
solid  contents  of  such  a  body. 

(3)  Cubic  number: 

Arith.  :  A  number  prodn<Td  by  multiplying 
a  number  by  itself,  and  then  the  product  by 
the  original  number  again  ;  or  jiroduccd  by 
multiidying  a  8t|uare  number  by  its  root.  It 
is  now  called  also  a  Cube  number. 

(4)  Cubic  quantity : 

Alg.  :  The  third  power  in  a  series  of  con- 
tinued geometrical  proportionals,  as  a'  in  the 
series  a,  a^,  a^,  &c. 

cu'-bic-a,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  very  line  kind  of  shalloou. 
{Ogilvic,  old  ed.) 

cu'-bic-al,  a.    [Cubic] 

Cubiail  system : 

Crystallog. :  A  system  in  which  the  axes  are 
rectangular.  It  is  now  merged  in  the  isometric 
system  (q.v.) 

*cu'-bic-al-lj;r,  adv.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ly.]  So 
as  to  raise  a  number  to  a  cube. 

"CU'-bic-al-ness,  $.  [Eng.  cubical;  -ness.] 
The  state  oi*quality  of  being  cubical. 

cu'-bi-^ite,  s.  [Ger.  cubizit.  Named  from 
its  cubical  cleavage.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Analcite  or  Analcime 
(q.v.). 

CU'-bi-Ole,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  portion  of 
a  large  dormitory  or  bed-room  partitioned  off 
so  as  to  make  a  separate  sleeping  apartment. 
In  many  schools  the  donnitories  are  arranged 
upon  the  cubicle  system. 

'  CU-bic'-U-lar,  a.  [Fr.  cubiculaire ;  Ital. 
cubicolare  =  a  gi'oom  of  the  chamber,  from 
Lat.  cubicularius  =  pertaining  to  a  chamber, 
from  cubiculum  =  a  sleeping-place  ;  cubo  = 
to  lie  down.]  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  a 
chamber  or  cubicle. 

".  .  .  the  inseparable  cuftjcii^cir  companion  the  king 
took  comfort  In.  —ffoioetl :  Letters,  iv.  16. 

*  CU-bic'-U-la-ry,   o.      [Eng.    cubicular;  -y.] 

Fitted  fur  th'e  posture  of  lying  down  or  re- 
clining. 

'•  Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  cubicutary  beds 
Into  diacnbitory,  .  .  ."—Browne:    Vulgar  Errourt. 

CU'-bi-cule,  ^^.  [Lat.  ciihiculum,]  A  bed- 
chamber, a  chamber. 

*  CU-bic'-u-lo,  s.  [Lat.  cubiculum.]  A  cubi- 
cule  ;  a  bed-chamber, 

"  We'll  call  thee  at  tbe  cubicitlo :   go." — Shakr^p.  .- 
Twelfth  Sight,  iii.  2. 

CUb'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  cvhus  =  a  cube,  and 
forma  =  form,  appearance.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  cube. 

CU'-bi-le,  s.     [Lat.] 

Masonry :  The  ground  -  work,  or  lowest 
course  of  stones  in  a  building 

CU'-bll-OSe,  s.     [Lat.  cubik  =  a  couch,  a  bed, 

from  cubo  —  to  lie  down  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -ost'.] 

Chem. :  A  constituent  of  the  edible  birds' 

nests    of    India,    ha^^ng    the    properties    of 

neutral  albuminoids. 

CU'-bit.  t  cn-blte,  s.  &  a.  [In  Port,  ciibito ; 
Ital.  cubito,  from  Lat.  cubitum,  cubitus  =  (1) 
the  elbow,  (2)  {"/  length)  an  ell,  a  cubit ;  Gr. 
KvpiTov  (kul»ito>i)  =  the  elbow.  A  Sicilian 
Doric  word.] 
A.  As  sid)stantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Scrip. :  In  the  same  sense 
as  11.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  The  inner  bone  of  the  forearm, 
the  ulna. 


2.  Measures:  A  measure  of  length,  usually 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger,  but  to  a  certain  extent  varying  ia 
dilferent  countries, 

(1)  T/ie  Hebrew  cubit:  This  was  (ailed  rPJN 
(avimah),  according;  to  Geaenimi,  from  DN  (em) 
=  mother,  as  if  the  forearm  were  the  motlier 
of  the  arm,  though  others  take  it  from  the 
Egyptian  vialie  ~  cubit,  which  occurs  in 
Coi)tic  as  Tnahi.  It  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  ark  (Gen,  vi.  15,  &c.), 
the  deluge  wattsrs  (vii.  '20),  the  tabernaele 
(Exod.  xxvi.  xxvii.),  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  2), 
&c.  The  cubit  varied  in  length,  so  that  it  was 
needful  to  define  which  one  was  meant ;  thus 
there  are  the  cubits  of  a  man  (i.e.,  apparently 
of  a  full  grown  man),  as  if  there  had  been 
other  cubits,  viz.,  measured  on  boys,  Tlie 
great  cubit  of  Ezek.  xli.  8,  is  literally  a  "  cubit 
to  the  joint/'  and  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  cubit  and  a  handbreadth  of  Ezek.  xl  5  ; 
besides  which  the  length  of  the  cubit  evidently 
varied  at  dirterent  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
if,  as  is  believed,  the  "first"  measure  of 
2  Chron.  iii.  3,  means  the  first  in  point  of  time, 
that  length  which  had  become  obsolete  before 
the  Chronicles  were  penned.  Arbuthnot  con- 
sidered the  Hebrew  cubit  twenty-two  inches. 
This  must  have  been  the  larger  cubit ;  the 
ordinary  one  was  probably  only  eighteen 
inches. 

(2)  Roman  cubit :  Arbuthnot  considered  this 
to  be  seventeen  aud  a  half  inches. 

^3)  English  cubit :  Arbuthnot  considered 
this  to  be  eighteen  inches  (a  foot  and  a  half). 
Lindley  defines  a  cubit,  when  used  as  a 
measure  of  length  in  botanical  books,  as 
**  seventeen  inches,  or  the  distance  between 
the  elbow  and  the  tip  of  the  fingers." 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a 
cubit  in  either  of  the  senses 
defined  under  A. 

cubit- arm,  $. 

Her.  :  An  arm  cut  off  at  the 
elbow,  represented  as  part  of 
a  crest. 

onblt-bone,  s. 

Ana.t.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  The 
boue  described  under  Cubit 
II.  1. 

"  The  c%ibit-bone  of  the  bold  Centaur  broke.' 

DrydLcn  :  Ovid't  Jfetanwrf/h.,  bk.  xU. 

cubit- fJashiozL,  odv.     With  the  forearm, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger; 
as  a  cubit  is  measured. 
CU'-bit-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  cvbitalis.] 

A.  As  (uljective : 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Containing  or  of  the  length 
of  a  cubit. 

"...  tbey  appeared  in  a  cufrtfol  Btatore.  "—Arowne: 
Vulgar  Er-roun. 

2.  Anat, :  Pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna. 
*B,  As  subbt.  :   A  sleeve  for  the  forearm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  hand. 

cubital  artery,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  ulnar  artery. 

cubital  nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  The  ulnar  nerve. 

*CU'-bit-ed,  a,  [Eng.  cubit;  -td.]  Having 
the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

"The  twelve-cu6i/cd  man.  as  Jacobus  a  Vomgine 
measureth  bia  length,  .  .  ." — Sfieldoti:  Miradet  of 
Antichrist,  jj   303. 

CU'-bit-U8,  S.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  The  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the 
hand. 

ciib'-less,  a.  [Eng.  cub;  -less.]  Without  or 
deprived  of  her  cubs. 

CU'-bO-,  in  compos.  [Ijat.  cubus ;  Gr.  kuPo; 
(kubos)  =  a  die,  a  cube,  and  o  connective.) 
Approaching  the  form  of  a  cube.     [Cube.] 

cubo-cube.  ^'i. 

Math.  :  TW  square  of  the  cube  or  the  sirth 
power  of  a  number. 

cubo-cubo-cube,  s. 

Math.  :  The  cube  of  the  cube,  or  the  ninth 
power  of  a  number. 

cnbo-cuneiform,   a.     Partly   cubical, 
partly  cuneifonn  or  wedge-shaped. 
^  Ciibo-cuneiform  articulation : 


CUBIT- ABM. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


cuboid— cuckoo 
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Anat.  :  An  articulation  formed  by  cartila- 
gliious  surfaces  which  connect  tla^  culn'i.l 
and  the  external  cuneiform  bone  of  the  lowur 
limb. 

oubo  dodecahedron,  s. 

Geom.  ,t  CTystallog.  :  A  combination  of  the 
cube  and  the  dodecahedron. 

oubo-octahedral,  a. 

Geom.  £  Crystallog. :  CoTubining  the  forms 
of  the  cube  and  of  the  octahedron. 

cubo-ootahedron,  s. 

Geom.  <C  CrystiiHog.  :  A  combination  of  the 
cube  and  the  octahedron. 

OUb'-oid.  a.  &  s.     [Gr.  kv&o<;  (kubos)  =  a  cube, 
and  et6o5  (eidcs)  =  form,  shape.] 
A*  As  adjective : 
Anat.  (Gen.) :  Resembling  a  cube  in  form. 

"  It  deviates  from  the  cuboid  form."— Cuaiw  .■  A  nar. 
(Bth  ed.),  f.  Ill), 

B.  As  siibst.  :  The  same  as  Cuboid  bone 
(q.v.). 

"The  outer  side  of  the  third  cuneiform  articulat«a 
by  R  smuwth  flat  eurfuce  «ith  the  cuboid."— (^uain.- 
Anat.  (8th  ed),  L  116, 

%  Cuboid  bone : 

Anat.  :  A  bone  somewhat  cubical,  but  partly 
also  pyramidal  in  form,  situated  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot  between  the  calcaneum  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones. 

"OUchenet  s.     [Kitchen.] 

'OQcbil,  *cuthil,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A 
forest,  grove,  or  wood. 

"  Ane  thik  aik  wod,  and  slcug^  frrriB  ttout 
Belaitplt  al  the  aaid  cuchil  about." 

Douj.  .    Virgil.  26i  87. 


[A 


oa-9hun'f hul'lj^,  oulchunchulli, 

Peiuvian  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  lonidium  microphyllum,  be- 
lotiyin^'  to  the  order  Violaceae.  It  is  a  violent 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  said  to  be  a  cure 
for  Elepluintiasis  tubercttlata.  It  is  used  also 
as  a  substitute  for  ipecacuanha. 

•  oilok  (1),  v.t.  {Cucking-stool.]  To  duck  in 
the  cucking-stool.     (Roxburgh  Ballads,  i.  54.) 

Click  (2),  v.t.  [CucKoo.J  To  cry  cuckoo. 
(Urquhart :  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xiii) 

cftok'-en-WOrt,  s.  [From  A,S.  cicen  =  a 
chicken,  and  Eng.  suff.  -wort  (q.v.).]  A  name 
for  Chickweed,  Stellnria  nnedia.     (Scotch.) 

Cflck'-ing.  s.  [From  the  sound.]  The  sound 
emitted  by  the  cuckoo. 

*'.  .  ,  clucking  of  moorfowla.   cucking  of  cuckowi, 
,  .  ."~Ur(juharf :  /iabeliis,  iii.  106. 

*  Click'- ing- Stool,  *  cooking  -  stoole, 
*  cucking  ~  stoole.  *  cucking  -  stol, 
'*  cucke  -  stole,  "  cuk  -  stoUe,  *  kuk  - 
stole,  *  coking  -  stole,  s.  (Icel.  kuha:= 
to  go  to  stool,  kiih-=t]uiig,  ordure,  and  Eng. 
ttooL]  A  kintl  of  chair  used  for  the  punieh- 
ment  of   scolds  or  refractory  women,  or   dis- 


CUCKINQ-STOOL. 

honest  tradesmen.  The  culprit  was  placed 
in  the  chair,  there  to  be  hooted  and  pelted  at 
by  the  mob.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
ducking-stool  (q.v.).  It  was  in  common  use 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Chambers 
says  that  one  wa.s  used  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
as  late  as  a.d.  1745,  and  one  at  Cambridge  till 
1780.  Townsend  states  that  a  woman  was 
punished  by  means  of  the  cucking-stool  at 
the  former  place  in  1801.  Many  cucking- 
atools  are  still  in  existence.  It  was  called 
also  trebucket,  castigatory,  or  tumbrel ;  anti 
the    term    cucking-stool,   the    etymology  of 


which  had  become  unintflligiMe  to  the 
cniumon  iieople  before  the  apparatus  itself 
ceased  to  be  used,  was  corrupted  into,  or 
confused  with,  ducking-stool. 

"  These  mounted  on  a  chair-cunile, 
Which  moderuB  call  a  cutKirif/gtai'l." 

hiitler     Bxidibroj. 

cuck' old.   *cocke-wold,  "coke-wold, 

*  cok-olde.  '  kuk'Wald.  *  kuke-weld, 

*  kokC-WOld,  s.  [The  (/  i.s  ext-resceut.  tlic 
true  form  being  cokol,  extended  to  cokolde  in 
the  "Coventry  Myst.,"  p.  120.  From  O.  Fr. 
coucol,  a  fuller  form  of  Fr.  coucou  =  a  cuckoo, 
from  Lat.  ciiculus=&  cuckoo  (q.v.).  (Sk&tt.) 
The  derivation  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  cuckoo 
laying  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.] 

1.  The  husband  of  an  adultress  ;  one  whose 
wife  is  unfaithful. 

"  Were  you  the  clerk  that  in  to  make  me  eit4ykold  t" 
Shakegp.  :  Ater.  •>/  Ven..  v.  L 

2.  A  plant,  tlie  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 

CUCkold-dock,  s.    A  name  given  to  the 

plant  Arctiurri,  L/ippn. 

cuckold -maker,   s.      One    who    has 

criminal  intercourse  with  a  married  woman. 

".  .  .  either  young  or  old. 
He  or  ehe.  cuckold  or  cuckoldmaker." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  tr.  4. 

cuckold-tree,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Acacia  cornigera,  a  South  American  tree. 

2.  An  East  Indian  variety  of  the  Acacia 
Dahlia,  or  Thorn-bearing  Acacia. 

cuckold's  buttons,  s.  The  fruit  of 
Arctliim  Lappa. 

cuckold's  cut,  s.  In  Roxburghshire 
the  first  or  uppermost  slice  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ; 
the  same  with  tlie  Loun's-piece. 

Cuckold's  Haven,  Cuckold's  Point, 

s.  Well-known  spots  on  the  Thames,  below 
Greenwich,  which  are  often  alluded  to  by 
the  old  popular  writers.  According  to  tradi- 
tion this  place  owes  its  name  to  the  discovery 
by  the  injured  husband  of  an  amour  between 
King  John  and  a  miller's  wife  at  Eltham. 
The  king,  to  escape  exposure,  was  glad  to 
give  the  miller  all  the  land  he  could  see 
between  that  spot  and  the  river ;  and,  in 
commemoration  thereof,  granted  a  charter 
for  a  yearly  fair  at  Charlton  for  the  sale  of 
horned  cattle  and  articles  manufactured  of 
horn.     This  was  known  as  Horn-fair. 

•'.  .  .  run  her  hushand  aahore  at  OuctoWffcaren."— 
Dav  ■  n«  of  Oulls  (lew),     (A'arei.) 

cuckold's-knot,  s. 

Naut.  :   [CUCKOLD'S-NECK.] 

cuckold's-neck,  5. 

Nauf.  :  A  knot  by  which  a  rope  is  secured 
to  a  sjiar,  the  two  parts  of  the  rope  crossing 
each  other,  and  seized  together. 

*C&ck'-dld,  v.t.    [Cuckold,  5.] 

1.  To  make  a  man  a  cuckold  by  criminal 
intercourse  with  his  wife. 

2.  (0/  a  ivife) :  To  wrong  a  husband  by  im- 
chastity. 

"  But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam, 
Nor  strut  io  streets  with  amazonian  pace  ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  f.ee." 

Dryden :  Juvenal' t  Hatiret. 

•  cuck'-old-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [Cuckold,  v.J 

•  cuck'-old-ize,  i'.(.  [Eng.  ciickold;  -ize.]  To 
make  a  cuckold  of  ;  to  cuckold. 

•  cuck'-old-iz-ing,  a.  [Eng.  cuckoldi2;(e) ; 
■ing.]  Having  a  tendency  to  make,  or  pro- 
moting the  making  of,  cuckolds. 

"  Can  dry  bones  live  ?  or  skeletons  produce 

The  vital  warmth  of  citckoldizinff  luice}" 

Dryden:  Abxalom  and  AchUophel,  pt  ii.     {Latham.) 

•  Ciick'-old-ly,  a.  [Eng.  cuckold;  -ly.]  Like 
a  cuckold  ;  mean-spirited,  cowardly,  sneaking. 

"Hang  him,  poor  cuckoUiZy  knave  I "  — MaAetp.  .* 
Merry  Wivei.  ii.  2. 

•  CUCk'-Old-om,  s,     [Eng.  c^ickold;  -dom.] 

1.  The  act  of  adultery. 

"...  conspiring  cuc^fdom  agalnBt  me."— Dryden; 
^aniih  friar,  iv,  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cuckolded. 

"  It  is  a  true  saying,  that  the  last  man  of  the  parish 
that  Itnowa  of  hie  cuckoldom,  is  himself."  —Arburtinot : 
John  Bull. 

•  ciick'-dld-r^,  s.  [Eng.  c-uckold ;  -ri/.]  The 
system  or  practice  of  making,  or  of  being 
made,  cuckolds. 


"  How  would  certain  topics,  'a»  aldennanlty.  cud- 
oldry.  have  ftounUed  tu  a  Teieutlau  AudiUiry .'—Lamb : 
Eitayt  of  Elia  ;  Pup.  Fall. 

0uck'-6l-dy,  a.     The   same  as  Cockoldlt 

Oi  v.). 

cuckoldy-burs.  s  pi.    The  fruit  of  the 

Burdock  (Arctium  Uippa). 

cuck'-6o,  *  coccoH,  *  cockou,  *  oocow, 
*  cocowe,  '  cukkow.  *  cucko.  s.  jinti- 
tatcd  fruiii  the  note  of  the  bird,  as  it  is  in 
many  other  languages.  In  Sw.  kuku ;  iJut. 
koekoek ;  Ger.  kuckuck  ;  N.  L.  Ger.  kukkuk  ; 
O.  L.  Ger.  cucaic\  Wei.  cwcw ;  Gael,  cttach, 
cutkag ;  O.  Fr.  &  Prov.  cogul ;  Fr.  coucou  ;  Sp. 
cuclillo ;  Port,  cuco;  Ital.  cnccv,,  cucuh ;  l>at. 
cucuhis ;  Gr.  kokkv^  (kokk-ux),  from  kokkv 
(kokku),  the  bird's  cry,  though  used  only  as  au 
adv.  =  now,  quick;  Pol.  knkulka,  kvkinrka; 
Hind,  kocl,  hikila  ;  Sans.  kokiJa.  Cf.  also  A.9. 
gecu:,  gmc;  Sw.  gok;  Dan.  giog ;  Icel.  gaukr ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ^oucft.;  O.  H.  Ger.  AxtucA.  J  [Gawk, 
Gowk.] 

A-  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Sing.  :  Cuculus  canorus,  a  well-known 
bird.  The  head  and  uj-per  parts  are  uf  dark 
ash,  the  throat,  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and 
fore  part  of  the  breast  of  a  paler  ash  or  brown, 
the  rest  of  the  breast  and  the  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  black  lines,  the 
quill  feathers  with  whit«  on  their  inner  webs, 
the  tail  ash,  white,  and  black  commingled, 
feet  yellow  ;  length,  fourteen  inches.  The 
common  cuckoo  arrives  in  Europe  during 
April,  from  Northern  Africa  and  Asia  Minor, 
its  note  ("  cue— koo  ")  being  welcomed  as  the 
harbinger  of  spring.  It  remains  only  till  about 
the  end  of  June.     It  feeds  chiefly  on  cater 


CUCKOO. 

pillars.  It  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  de- 
posits itti  egg  in  the  nests  of  other  birds.  When 
the  egg  is  hatched  the  yuuug  cuckoo  uncere- 
moniously pushes  out  of  the  nest  the  actual 
offspring  of  the  foster  parent.  The  American 
cuckoo  (Coccyzus  Americana)  makes  an  imper- 
fect nest,  but  occasionally  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  uests  of  other  birds. 

"Tol«ftand  right 
The  cttckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills.' 

Tennyson  :  The  Qai-d^ner'M  Daughter. 

(2)  PI. :  The  English  name  for  the  family 
Cuculidie,  the  sub-family  Cuculinse,  or  the 
genus  Cuculus.    (See  these  words.) 

2.  Fig.:  A  term  of  jesting  or  of  contempt 
used  for  an  individual  who  slavibhly  echoes 
the  words  or  sentiments  of  another.  (Since 
1893  applied  specifically  to  the  more  ardent 
iupportera  of  President  Cleveland  in  C-ongress.) 

IL  Scrip.  :  The  Cuckoo  of  Scripture,  Heb. 
F^rjili  (schachhaph),  Lev.  J±  16  and  Deut 
xiv.  16.  The  Septuagint  translators  render  it 
Aapos  (laros),  and  the  Vulgate  has  it  lams,  both 
signifying  a  gull. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  bird  described  under  A. 

1[  (1)  Ground  Cuckoos : 

Omith.  :  The  English  name  of  the  Saonv 
therins,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidie. 

(2)  Hook-billed  Cuckoos : 

Omith. :  The  English  name  of  the  sub- 
family Coccyzinse. 

(3)  Lark-heeled  Cuckoos : 

Omith.  :  The  name  forthe  genus  Centropus, 
which  is  ranked  under  the  family  Cuculidse 
and  the  sub-family  Coccyzinse.  They  have 
the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  long,  as  in  the  larks, 
whence  their  Engbsh  name.     They  are  called 


bSil.  b^;  po&t,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  8han.   -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tlon,  -^lon  ==  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious^shus.    -ble.  -die,  ic  -bel.  d^L 
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cuckot — cucumis 


alBo  Pheasant  Cuckoo»  from  having  lengthened 
tails. 

(4)  I'lieasant  Cuckoos :  The  same  as  Lark- 
huUd  Cuckoos  (q.v.)- 

(6)  Typical  Cuckoos : 

Omith.  :  A  book-name  for  the  sub-fiimily 
Cuciilinie. 

Tf  Obvious  coiiijiounJ :  Cuckoo-like. 

ouckoO'babios,  s.    Arum  maculatvm. 

cnckoo-bces.  s.  pi.  Bees  of  the  family 
Aiulreiiidae  un<i  tlinKenus  Noinadu.  They  are 
JO  called  becau.sc;  instead  of  making  nosU  of 
Jhi-ir  own  they  d(,'i)osit  their  eggs  iti  the  cells 
of  I'ther  bees.  Tliey  are  elegant  in  form  and 
briglitly  coloured.    (Dallas.) 

ouckoo-bread,  "cuckowes-brede.  a. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

cuckoo  bread  and  cheese,  cuckoo's 
bread  and  cheese,  s.    Oxalls  AcrtiK«  ifa. 

oackoo-buds,  s.   Ranunculus  huWosus  (?) 

"  Ijulv-eiiiocka  all  Illy  white. 
Alia  curkoo'buda  of    ellow  line," 

Shitke*p, :  Love's  Labour'i  Loit.  v.  2. 

Onokoo-clock,  s.  A  clock  in  which  the 
hours  ;irfsnuiKled  by  wind  proceedingthrough 
reeds  which  simulate  the  voice  of  the  bird  after 
"Which  it  is  named. 

onckoo-flles.  s.  pi.  A  name  often  given 
to  the  liynn'iM'|jtiTou3  insects  called  Ichnfu- 
moiiiiles.  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests 
of  other  insects  or  in  the  bodies  of  tlieir  larvee. 
The  eggs  when  hatched  give  egrejw  to  preda- 
tory Ltrvfe,  which  devour  the  insects  which 
sheltered  them  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
existence. 

cuckoo-flower,  *  cuckow-flower,  s. 

Various  plants,  (1)  Orchis  mascula,  {'i)  Li/rhnis 
Flos-aiculi,  {'A)  Cardaniim:  pratensis,  (4)  Arum 
vmculatum,  (5)  Anemone  nemorosa.  Other 
plants  are  locally  called  Cuckno-flower.  In 
the  following  example,  Messrs.  Britten  and 
Holland  lieliive  No.  4  (Arum  maculatnm)  to  be 
the  one  intended. 

"  Whero  peep  the  gHplng  speckled  ruckno-fiowert. 
Prizes  to  rambling  achoolboya'  vacant  hours." 

Clare  :  Poems,  p,  & 

II  The  same  botaiiists  believe  that  Nares  is 
not  correct  in  supposing  the  cuckoo-flower  of 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear  to  be  the  cowslip. 

"  Nettles,  ntcJioo-jiowgrt, 
Dunel,  and  all  tbe  idle  weeds.  .  .  ." 

Shaieap.  :  King  Lear.  tv.  4- 

^  It  is  doubtful  which  is  Wordsworth's 
Cuckoo-flower. 

"  Here  are  daisies,  tahe  your  fill  1 
PauBies  aud  the  curkoo-fioiofr." 

Wordswnilhr  Foretight. 

Tennyson's  is  obviously  rarrfami'n^pra'eTWU. 

"And  by  the  Tiieadow-trenches  blow  tbefaiot  sweet 
cuckoo'jtoicers."  Tennytan  :    *iay  intern, 

cuckoo-gill  iflower,  s.  Lychnis  Flos- 
ettcuh. 

cuckoo-hood,  s.     Centaxirm  Cyanus. 

cuckoo  -  meat,  cuckoo's  -  meat,  s. 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 

OUCkoo-orchis,  s.     Orchis  inascula. 

cuckoo-pint.  *  cucko-pintell,  *coc- 
kow-pintell,  s.     Amm  macidahcm.. 

" .  .  .  tbe  root  of  the  curJcoo-pint  was  frequeutly 
acnitched  out  of  the  drr  banks  of  hedges,  and  eaten  in 
•ewere  sno^vy  weather.*— irAif*.-  A'at.  Hut.  SeTAome 
let,  XT. 

CUckoo-sorrel«  s.     Oxalis  Acetosella. 
OUCkoo-splce,  s.     Oxalis  Acetosella. 

cuckoo-spit.  s. 

1.  Zoology  : 

(1)  A  secretion  from  the  froghopper,  often 
•een  on  plants.  It  contains  the  larva  of  the 
insect. 

(2)  The  insect  producing  it.  [Cuckoo-spit 
froghopper.] 

2.  Botany  : 

(1)  Carditmine  pratensis,  because  the  food 
of  the  insect  described  under  No.  1  is  often 
upon  it. 

<2)  Arum  maculatitn.  (Mascal:  Government 
pf  Cattle  ;  BritteJi  d  Holland.) 

^  Cuckoo-spit  froghopper ;  A  homopterous 
insect,  Aphrophora  spuwnria,  which  secretes 
the  cuckoo-spit  as  a  protection  to  its  larvae. 


j.hyl 
late, 


cuckoo's  mate,   cuckoo's  maid,  .s. 

A  name  giVL-u  in  many  j';irts  of  England  In 
tlie  wryneck,  from  its  ai)pearing  about  liie 
same  time  as  the  cuckoo. 

*  ouck'-dt,  8.  [Frob.  from  cuckold  (q.v.)-]  A 
cuckold. 

"Ton  dolt,  yonaau.  you  cuckoL" 

ItaniJUili/h  :  Amy ntiu  [IMu^.    (A'arej.) 

*  cuc'-quean,  •  cuck' -quean,  s.  [Cock 
yiiEKNi:.  (_(»twi;i:an.J  A  wnnj^u  whose  hus- 
band is  fal^t:  to  lier. 

"  Now  [liej  her,  hourly,  her  uwn  cuci/u/^an  makes." 
S.  Joitton;  epigram,  26, 

*  oiic'-queaji,  *  ciick'-queane,  v.t.  [Cuc- 
gUEAN,  s.]    To  make  a  cucquwiii  of. 

"CatnD  I  from  Franco  quecue  duwagrer,  qaoth  she,  to 
pav  so  dee  re 
For  bringing  him  so  B'oat  ft  wealtli.  as  to  be  cuck- 
quenncd  heere," 

Warner:  Albion' » Engl.,  vlil.  «1. 

OU-CU'-bal-iis,  8.  (Altered  from  Gr.  icaKos 
(kftkos)  =  l»ad.  and  ^wAos  (bolos)  =  a  clod  or 
lump  of  earth.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,   order  Caryo- 
/llaceae.   tribe  Silencfe.     Calyx   camjianu- 

iate,  petals  deeply  cleft,  stamens  10,  styles  '6. 
fruit  a  globular  berry,  black  when  ripe.  Cucu- 
balusbucci/t'r  is  a  nativi-  of  Continental  Kurope. 
It  has  been  found  in  one  jdace  in  Britain,  but 
not  truly  wild. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  JeUy-flshes. 

*  cn-cnbe,  s.    icubebs.] 

"Of  eucubes  there  la  no  lakke." 

Land  of  Cockaytw,  78. 

CU-CU'-Ji-d»,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat,  cucuj(us%  and 
feui.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -id^.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Beetles.  Seven  genera 
occur  in  Britain,  but  not  Cuciyus  itself. 
Sharp  enumerates  fifteen  species. 

cn-CU'-Jfis,  s.  fPYom  cucujo,  a  Brazilian  word 
=  a  Bupreslis  beetle.] 

Entom. :  A  genns  of  Beetles,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ciicujidae. 

*  ou'-cule,  s.    [Lat.  eucuUus  =  a.  hood,  a  cowl.] 

A  monk's  hood. 

"  Cotta.  perplex'd  with's  wife,  a  mcule  bought, 
That  dyiuif  he  might  die  on  cQckold  thought." 

Owen  :  Kpiyra-mt  Bttgliihed  (1677),     {A'ara.) 

CU-CUl'-i-dae,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cv/rul(us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj,  suff.  -idee.] 

Omith. :  A  family  of  Scansorial  Birds.  The 
bill  is  generally  slender,  with  the  upper 
mandible  curved  and  notched  at  the  tip  ;  the 
tail  is  long  and  rounded.  Tliere  are  two  toes 
before  and  two  behind,  wliich  are  long  and 
unequal  It  is  divided  into  five  families  :  (1) 
Cuculinffi  (True  cuckoos),  (2)  Crotophaginae 
(Anis),  (3)  Coccyzinse  (Hook-billed  cuckoos). 
(4)  SaurotherinEe  (Ground  cuckoos),  (6)  Indica- 
torinffi  (Honey-guides). 

cu-cu-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cucul(us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suft".  -iliac.] 

Omith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Cuculidse. 
The  wings  are  pointed,  the  nostrils  circular, 
the  bill  slender,  convex  above ;  the  tarsus 
very  short. 

cu-ciil-lsa'-a,  *.  [From  Lat.  cucullus  =  a 
cowL] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  family  Arcadae. 
The  shell  is  subquadi-ate,  ventricose ;  the 
hinge  teeth  few  and  oblique,  parallel  at  each 
end  with  the  hinge  line.  Two  recent  species 
are  known,  from  Maiuitius,  Nicobar,  and 
China;  and  240  fossil  ones,  the  latter  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks. 

cu-ciil-lar'-is,  s.  [From  Lat.  cucuUns  =  a 
hood.] 

Anat. :  Another  name  for  the  trapezius 
muscle.    [Trapezius.] 

cu-cul-late,  cu'-cul-lat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
cucullaias  ^  hooded  ;  cucullus  =  a  hood,  a 
cowl.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Hooded,  covered  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ; 
cowled. 

"  They  are  differently  nicuUatM.  and  capncbed  upon 
the  head  ind  neck." — Hrotons:   Vulgar  Errourt. 

2.  Having  the  shape  or  semblance  of  a  hood 
or  cowl. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Formed  like  a  bood,  as  a.CQCullnte 
leaf  or  nectary.  Aquutfria  vulgaris  is  an 
example. 


2.  Entom. :  Applied  to  tlie  prothorax  of 
insects  when  elevated  into  a  kind  of  hood 
which  receives  the  head. 

OU'-ciU-late-ly.  adv.     [Kng.   cucullate;    -ty.} 
Ill  manner  or  shape  of  a  hood  or  cowl. 

cucuUately  saccate,  a.  Having  a  form 

between  cucullate  and  saccate  (q.v.). 

"cu-ciilled,  a.     [Lat.  cucullus  =  a  hood,  a 
cowl.]     Hooded. 

"With  hys  venym  wormee,  hyi  odder*.  whtlp««,  and 
BUakefl. 
Hys   cucullett    vermyue    that    unto   all    myacltleto 
wnkea."  HaU :  hynge  Jofian,  p,  V6.    (,^  ttre4.) 

cu-cul'-li-form,  a.    (Lat.  cucutlns  =  a  hood 
or  cowl,  and  forma  =  form,  aj'pearance.J 

Bot. :  Having  the  fonn  or  appearance  of  a 
hood  or  cowL    (Balfour.) 

cu-cfil'-liis,  8.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. ;  A  hood,  a  cowl,  as  worn  by 

monks. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hood  or  terminal  hollow, 
cu'-CU-lus,  8.    [Lat.] 

Omith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cuculida;  and  the  sub-lamily  Cuculina;.  Tlie 
bill  is  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper  nuindible 
is  ob8olet*:ly  notched,  the  culmen  convex,  the 
nostrils  circular,  the  wings  long,  pointed,  the 
third  quill  longest ;  the  tarsus  very  short. 
The  species  inhabit  the  Old  World.  Cuculua 
canorus  is  the  Common  Cuckoo  (q.v.). 

cu'-cum-ber,  "cocumber,  *cacaiiier,  s. 

[From  O.  Fr.  coucombre;  Mod.  Fr.  concumbre; 
Prov.  cogomtn-e ;  Sp.  cohombro ;  Port,  cog&m- 
bro ;  ItaL  cocomero;  Dut.  kornJcommer ;  Ger. 
kukumer;  all  from  ha.t.  cucumis  (ace, 
ciicumerem).'] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Bot.  :  Cucumis  8at%vu&.  It 
has  yellow  unisexual  male  and  female  flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaf  stalks.  The  leaves  are 
large,  the  stems  weak  and  trailing.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 
For  its  early  use  in  Egypt  see  2.  It  is  meu- 
tioned  by  Virgil.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
common  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  a.d.  1327—1377.  Having  gone 
out  of  culture  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses  it 
was  re-introduced  under  Henry  Vill.  from  the 
Netherlands,  between  1609  and  1547.  probably 
about  15.'J8.  It  haa  become  a  common  garden 
vegetable  in  the  United  States  and  throughout 
European  couutriee, 

*'  How  mcumbera  aloDK  tbe  surface  creep. 
With  crooliad  boditia  and  with  bellies  deep.' 
Dri/Uen  :  VtrffU:  Uevrgic  iv.  IBL 

2.  Scrip. :  Tb*»  word,  a  plural  one,  is  C'HT^ 
(qiskuim),  which  seems  properly  translated 
cucumbers  (Numb.  xi.  5,  Isa.  i.  &).  la  Arabic 
the  cucumber  is  still  called  kisiia. 

%  (1)  Bitter  cucumber  :  Cucumis  Colocynthis. 

(2)  Globe  cucumber  :  Cucumis  prophaarum.. 

(3)  Madras  cucumiber:  Cucumis  maderaspa- 
tanus, 

(4)  Snake  cucumber  :  Cucumis  fiexuosua. 

(5)  Serpent  cucumber  :  Cucumis  anguimis. 

(6)  Squirting  or  Spirtiwi  cucumber  :  Ecbalium 
agreste  (Mom/yrdica  Elaterium). 

cucumber-root,  s.    The  genns  Medeola. 

(ATTierican.) 

cncumber-trCG,  8.  (l)  Magnolia  acu- 
miiiata,  (2)M.Frazeri    {American.)    (Treas. 

of  Bot.) 

cu'-cnm-berts,  s.  pi.     [Kng.  cucuTtiber,  and 

suff.  -ts.] 

Bot. :  A  name  which  has  been  tpropoGed  for 
the  order  Cucurbitaceae  (q.v.). 

cu  '  cu'- mi  -  form,  a.     [Lat.  cucumis  =  a 

cucumber,  and /ornuz  =  form,  shape.)  Having 
the  form  or  shape  of  a  cucumber ;  cylindrical 
and  tapering  towards  tbe  ends. 

on'-  cu  -  mis,     5.       [Lat.  =  the     encumber 
(q.v.)".] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucui-bitaceie,  tribe  Cucur- 
bitpge.  The  stigmas  are  divided  into  3  ;  ovary 
8  01  6- celled  ;  fruit  internally  pulpy,  and  many 
seeded  ;  the  seeds  with  a  thin  margin.  Cucu^ 
•mis  sotiims  is  the  cucumber  (q.v.),  C.  Melo  the 
melon,  C.  Citnillus  the  water-melon,  C.  Colo- 
cynthis the  rolocynth.  C.  Hardunckii  and 
C.  Pseudocoh'cynthis,  with  some  other  species, 
are  powerfully  catliartic  ;  the  melon,  C.  Melo, 
and  C.  ■utiiisaimus,  are  much  less  so. 


Bto,  fat.  fare,  amidst*  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mote,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  foU;  try,  Syrian,    re.  <»  =  e.    ey=  a.    qu  =  Itw. 


cucumites— cudgelling 
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CU-CU-mi'-tO^,   s.      [Lat.  cucwmiSf  and  Lat. 
h\il]'  -iles.] 

PaLro-botany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants, 
apparently  allied  to  Cui-umis,  oceurriug  in  the 
London  Jlay  (Eocene)  of  felieppey. 

ou-cur'-bit,  t  cu'-cur-bite,  «.  &  a.     [Lat. 
hicurbita  =a.  gourd.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  earthen  or  glass  vessel  used  in  distil- 
lation, and  having  a  rniin<led  shape  like  .i 
gourd ;  hence  the  name.  It  contiuns  the 
liquirl  to  be  distilled,  and  is  crowned  by  tlie 
aJembic.    [Alembic] 

*■  I  have  for  curiusity's  sake  diatillad  quicksilver  in 
It  cueurliile"— Boyle :  On  Colours- 

2.  Bot.  (PL  Cucurhiis) :  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Cucurbitaces  (q.v.). 

B.  -4s  adj.:  Pertaining  to  a  cucurbit; 
gourd-shaiied. 

"  Let  common  vellow  8ulpliur  be  put  Into  anicur- 
bit€  y^taas,  upon  which  pour  the  Btrongest  aqi*a/ortu." 
—Stortimer. 

ou-cur'-bi-ta,  s.  [Lat.  c^iciirbita  —  a  gourd.] 
lint. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order  Cucur- 
bitacRfe.  The  flowers  are  moncecious  ;  tlie 
corolla  canipanulate,  yellow  ;  the  petals 
united  together,  and  found  also  in  the  calyx, 
stamens,  &c.,  in  three  bundles;  siigrnas 
thr-^e,  thick  and  two-lobed  ;  fniit  three  to  five- 
celled  ;  seeds  ovate,  compressed  ;  the  margins 
tint  slightly  tumid.  Cucvrbita  Pepo  is  the 
Pumpkin,  Pumpkin  Gourd,  or  Pompion 
Gnurd ;  C.  ovifcra  succada  is  the  Vegetable 
Marrow  or  Egg-bearing  Goiu-d  ;  C.  maxiriui, 
the  Common  Large  Gourd  or  Melon  Pumpkin. 

OU-cur-bi-ta'^e-S9,  s.  -pi.  [Lat.  c!w:urbi7(a), 
and  fein.  pi.  ailj.  sutf.  -ncece.] 

Bot.  :  The  Gourd  tribes,  called  by  Lindley 
Cucurbits  (q.v.);  an  order  of  jdants  belong* 
ing  to  the  sub-class  Diclinous  Exogens  and 
the  alliance  Cucurbitales.  The  flowers  an- 
usually  unisexual;  the  calyx  generally  five- 
toothed  ;  the  curolla  five-parted,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  caljTc,  sometimes  fringed ; 
the  stiimens  five,  eitlier  distinct  or  in  three 
parcels,  with  long  sinuous  anthers ;  the 
ovary  inferior,  with  three  parietal  pIiicent;H  ; 
the  fruit  succulent,  with  flat  ovate  seeds  ; 
the  stem  succulent,  climbing  by  tendrils  ;  tlie 
leaves  often  palmate,  t^enerally  rough  ;  tlie 
flowers  white,  red,  or  yellow.  Their  haliitat 
is  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  whence 
some  straggle  a3  far  as  Britain.  In  1S40 
Lindley  estimated  the  known  species  at  270. 
The  order  contains  the  melon  and  the  cu- 
cumber. There  is  a  bitter  laxative  quality 
in  the  pulp  of  them  all,  but  the  seeds  are 
sweet,  oily,  and  capable  of  forming  an  emul- 
sion. The  colocynth  is,  in  some  degree, 
poisonous.  Tlie  order  is  divided  mto  tlnce 
tribes  :  (1)  Nliandirobese,  i  2)  Cucurbite*,  and 
(3)  Sice».  For  further  details,  set'  BcTiiin-asM, 
Bryonia,  Curuniis,  Feuilla-a,  Jnliffia,  Moiuor- 
dica,  and  Trichosantlies  ;  also  Colocynth. 

«u-cur-bi-ta'-9e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cucin-- 
hitacRiis,  from  Class.  I-,at.  nLciLrbit(a)  =  a  gnurd, 
and  guff,  -aceus.]  Pertaining  to  the  Cucur- 
bitacese  ;  gourd-like. 

"  Cunirhitaceo'LB  plants  are  ttione  which  resemble  a 
gourd  ;  such  as  the  puuipiou  and  meluu. "—CftamAcrs, 

Oa-xur'-bi-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fwciir?)i^(a)=:ag()urd, 
and  Eng.  adj.'suff.  -a/.]  Pertaining  to,  ranked 
under,  or  akin  to  the  Cucurbitacege  (q.v.). 

^  Cucurbital  alliance : 

Bot.  :  Lindley's  name  for  his  alliance,  in- 
cluding the  Gourds. 

eu-cur-bl-ta'-les,  s.  pi  [Lat.  cucurbit(a), 
and  pi.  m.  <t  f.  ad.),  sutf.  -ales  ] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens. 
They  have  monodichhunydeous  flowers,  in- 
ferior fruit,  parietal  placentae,  and  embryo 
with  tio  albumen  whatever. 

CU-cur'-bite,  s.    [Cucurbit.] 

On-cur-bif -e-89,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  encurbita  =  a 
gourd,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

B»t. :  One  of  the  three  tribes  into  which  the 
Cucurbitaceae  are  divided.     [Cucurbitace,*;.] 

OU-CUr'-bi-tive,  a.  [Lat.  atcvThWa)  =  a 
gourd,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ire.]  Shaped  like 
the  seeds  of  a  gourd. 

OU-cur-bit'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.»  dirain.  from 
cui-iirhita  —  (iVa  gnurd,  (2)  a  cupping-glass.  J 
A  cupping-glass. 


^  The  cucurhitula  cruenta  ia  designed  to 
draw  blood.  The  cucurhitula  sicca  is  for  dry 
cupping,  and  is  a  local  vacuum  appaiatus. 
The  cucurbitula  cum  ferro  is  armed  with  iron. 
(Knigkt.) 

CU'-CUrd,  s.      [Etym.   unknown.]     A  plant, 

Bryomadioica  (?)."    (Britten  ti  Holland.) 

cud,  "  code»  *  cudde,  "  cude,  ""  quede, 
*  quide,  s.  [A.S.,  connected  with  A.S. 
o:6wan  =  to  chew.] 

L  That  food  which  is  deposited  by  rumi- 
nating animals  in  the  first  stomach,  thence 
to  be  drawn  and  chewed  over  again  at  leisure. 

"  Nevertheleaa  these  Bhall  ye  not  eat  of  them  that 
chew  the  citd.  or  of  them  that  divide  the  hoof :  aa  the 
camel  because  he  cheweth  the  cud.  but  divideth  not 
the  hoof." — Lev.  xi.  4. 

2.  A  quid  or  lump  of  tobacco  chewed  in  the 
mouth.     [Quid.] 
^  To  chew  Vie-  cud: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  chew  a  second  time  the  food 
deposited  in  the  first  stomach  of  riuniuating 
animals. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  reflect, 

ciid  (2),  s.    [CooDiE.]     A  small  tub.    (Scotch.) 

cud  (3),  s.  [A  contract,  of  cudgel  (q.v.),]  A 
strong  staff,''a  cudgel. 

"  Brave  Jessy,  wi'  an  etnach  cud, 
Thau  gfve  her  daddie  sic  a  thud. 
As  gar  d  the  hero  squeel  lUte  wud." 

Taylor :  S.  Poems,  p.  26. 

cild,  v.t.     [Cud  (3),  s.]    To  cudgel. 

cud' -bear,  *.     [For  etym.  see  extract.] 

1.  The  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  crimson 
dye  manufactured  by  heating  certain  lichens, 
especially  Lecanora  tarttu-ea,  with  an  alkali. 
Glasgow  was  tlie  first  place  of  its  manufacture, 
and  the  lichens  were  collected  principally  in 
the  nortlieni  part  of  the  island.  Now  they 
come  chiefly  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 

2.  The  lichen,  Lecanora  tartarea,  itself. 

"At  Glasgow  it  is  called  cud  ftpwr— a  denomination 
which  it  has  acquired  frunj  a  corrupt  prunuiiciatiou 
of  the  Oliri.itiau  name  of  the  chemist  whu  lirst  eui- 

t>loyed  it  on  the  great  scale  (Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon) ;  at 
eait  it  is  the  pruiL-ipal  speciea  used  in  the  citd  bear 
maiiuiacture. "— ffi/in.  Encycl.,  xii.  739. 

*  cud'-den,  *  cud-din,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful : 

perliaps'related  to  cuddy  (1).J 

1.  A  clown,  a  stupid  Lout,  a  blockhead. 

"  I'he  slavering  cudden,  uropp'd  upon  his  atafl^ 
Stood  ready  gapiug  with  a  grinning  laugh." 

Drydjen  :  Cyitwn  &  Iphigetiia,179,  180. 

2.  The  coalfish,  Merlangus  carbonarius. 

c&d'-die  (1),  s.    [CuDDv.] 

cud' -die  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  The  coal- 
fish. 

"The  flab  which  frequent  the  coast  are  berrings, 
ling,  cod.  skate,  mackerel,  haddoclcs.  flounders,  sye,  and 
cuddies."— P   Durinish  :  Sky,  SUilUt.  Ace,  iii.  lai. 

CUd'-die  (3),  s.  [A  dimin.  of  cud  (2),  a. J  A 
small  basket  made  of  straw. 

cud'-diug,  5.     [Gael,  frudan.]    The  char. 

"  In  botli  loch  and  riverlDoouJthere  are  salmon,  red 
and  white  troats, and  cuddinffs,  orcharr."— /*.  btraiton- 
Ayrs.  ::>tatiiC.  Ace.,  iii.  689. 

cfid'-dle,  v.i.  &  (.  [A  frequent,  formed  from 
Mid.  Eng.  couth  =  well-kuown,  t;imdiar.  Mid. 
Eng.  kuththen(=^  couthen),  witli  the  sense,  to 
cniidle,occursin  iVill. q/ Palern£,ll01.  (Skeat.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cover,  to  squat,  to  lie  close. 

"  Have  you  uiarkd  a  partridge  quake, 
Viewiuy  tho  tuw'riug  falcon  tiiyli? 
She  ciiddr  s  low  behind  tbe  brake ; 
Nor  would  she  ata>',  nor  d.'U'eahB  ny."    Prior. 

2.  To  join  in  an  embrace. 

'*  I  Witt  na  how  it  came  to  pass, 
tjhe  cuddled  in  wi'  Juume." 

Ramsay    Poem*,  t  273. 

B.  Trails. :  To  embrace,  to  hug.  to  fondle. 


cuddle-me-to-you, 

YOU. J 


[CULL-ME-TO- 


cud'-dl.e,  s.  [Prob.  from  cuddle,  v.  (q.v.).] 
A  whispering  or  secret  muttering  among  a 
number  of  people. 

cud'-doch,  quoyach,  s.  [Quey.]  (Scotch.) 
A  youiiL'  ecw  oi-  heifer  uf  a  year  old. 

*CTid'-dum,  s.     [Fr.  cout^ime—  custom.]     A 

custnm.     (Scutch.) 

cud'-dum,  cud-dem,  v.t.    [Cuddum.  s.] 
1.  Til  tame  or  make  tractable. 


2.  To  make  sociable,  to  domesticate. 

"  Well,  aunt,  ye  please  me  now,  well  mat  ye  tbiivel 
Gin  ye  her  cudUum,  I'll  be  right  belyve.  ' 

/Cow .'  Jlelenorm,  p,  M. 

CUd-dum,  a.    [CuDDUJi,  v.]    Tame,  tractable, 

ciid'-dy  (1),   ciid'-die,  s.    [An  aiibreviaiion 

uf  Cuthbert.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  donkey,  an  ass.    (Scotch.) 

"While  studying  tlio  jiona  asinomm  In  RucIUl,  he 
flullVreil  every  cuddic  upon  the  common  to  tiirHp'iKB 
upon  a  large  held  tMslot^fing  to  the  Laird." —.^'ctU  : 
Heart  of  Alid-Lothian. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead,  a 
lout. 

"...  to  a  boothful  uf  country  cudduu." 

Hood:  Mits  Killmitnseffg. 

cud'-dy  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  of 
East-Indian  origin.] 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  cook-house  or  galley  of  a  vessel. 

(2)  A  small  double-decked  portion  of  a. 
canal-boat  or  lighter,  forming  a  cabin  for  the 
crew. 

2.  Mech.  :  A  lever  mounted  on  a  trijjod  for 
lifting  stones,  levelling  up  railroad-ties.  &c. ; 
a  lever-jack.     (Knight.) 

cud-dy"  (3),  s.  [Cudd!e(2),  s.]  Gadus  carbo- 
narius, the  Cuallish. 

"  The  cuddy  is  a  flab,  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo- 
Bophical  name."  —  Johnton  :    Joumtfy  to  the   Wettern 

Isles. 

*  cude  (1),  s.    [Cud  (I),  s.] 

*  cude  (2),  *  cud  (2),  s.  [Wei.  cuddio  =  to 
cover.]     A  chrism-cloth  (q.v.). 

"Tlie  E^l  of  Eglington  curried  the  s-iit,  tlie  Lord 
Semple  the  ctide  and  the  Lord  Kosb  the  bason  and 
ewei." — Spotticood,  p.  197. 

CUde-cloth,  s.     A  cude  or  chrism-cloth. 

'■  Cude.  cude-cloth.  a  chryBom.  or  face-cloth  lor  a 
child— Pi-ohahly  Gude-ctoth,  i.e.  Ood'avlath.  ortheholy 
piece  oi  linen,  uaed  in  tlie  dedication  of  the  child  to 
Ood.-— Cowcf. 

*  cude.  a.  [Prob.  from  Dan.  kwide  —  fear.] 
Hare-brained. 

*  cudeigh,  s.  [Gael,  cuideaciiadh  ^  a  heli>ing  ; 
ciud  —  a  share.]  A  bribe,  a  gift,  a  premium, 
e.xtra  payment, 

"  With  a  rudeigh.  and  ten  per  cent.. 
Lay  in  my  hands. 

Ramsay  :  Poems,  l  80S. 

CUdg'-^l*  s.  [Wei.  cogyl,  cogaii ;  Gael,  cuigeal ; 
Ir.  cuigeal,  coigeal.]  A  short  club  or  thick 
stick,  a  bludgeon. 

"The  as3  waa  quickly  given  to  understand,  with  s 
good  cudgel,  the  ditfereuce  betwLxt  the  one  playfellow 
HUil  the  other. '—L'  Estrange. 

^  To  cross  the  cudgels :  To  forbear  the  con- 
test, from  the  practice  of  cudgel-players  to  lay 
one  over  the  other. 

"...  either  to  cross  the  cudgeH,  or  to  be  baffled  In 

the  couclusiun.'  — L'A'oirriZrtue. 

OUdgel-play,  s.     Fighting  with  cudgels. 

"  Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
Thtre  wiU  be  a  cudgel-play. 
Where  a  coxcomb  will  be  brokei 
Ere  a  goud  word  can  he  &t>oke. " 

Witts  Recreations  {1664>.     (.VoTWt.) 

cudgel-proof,  a.  Able  to  resist  a  blow 
of  a  cudgul. 

"  Ul3  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff, 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof." 

Butler:  BwdJfra*. 

cudg-el,  V.t.     [Cudgel,  s,]     To  beat  with  a 

CUdyel^ 

"  Gurnet imes  he  wee  knocked  down;  sometiioea  he 
wftfl  cudgelled,"— J/tic«uiuj/  ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

TI  To  cudgel  one's  brains  :  To  puzzle  about 
anything  ;  to  labour  long  and  earnestly  to 
discover  soinethinu. 

"  Cudiiel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your  dull 
ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  witli  beatuig  .  .  ."'— 
;ih<thfsp.  -  Hamlet,  v.  i- 

cudg-elled,   •  cudg-eld,  pa.  par.  &  a. 

[Cudgel,  t'.] 

A.  vis  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Beaten  with  a  cudgel ;  thrashed. 

2.  Fig.  :  Embroidered  thickly. 

"...  an  Irish  footman  with  a  Jacket  cudgeld  down 
the  shoulders  and  skirls  with  yellow  or  orenge  tcwny 
lace,  .  .  ."—Taylor:  Workes  \.U3M].    [Nares.) 

cuds' -el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  cudgel;  -cr.J  One 
who  beats  another  with  a  cudgel. 

"They  wereoften  li;ibletoanight-wiilJtingc«<<(?eW«r, 

.  .•■—Miiloii :  Apot.for  Smectym, 

cudg' -el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Cddgbc,  v.J 


boil,  bos^:  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9en.  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:    sin,  a^;   expect,   ^enophon,  e^ist.     -ingr 
-clan,  tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  sion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  ^  bol,  doL 
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oudle— ouirie 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jKir.  dt  particip.  adj.  '•  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  net  of  beating  with  a 
cudgel ;  tlie  slate  of  being  cudgelled. 

" . ,  ,  iirouil  uf  ntt  h«rolo  cudgelling,  . .  ." — Shakeip.  : 
Trail  4  CrfU..  iU.  ». 

*  oudle*  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.)    Some  kind  of 
t«in:ill  sea-tlsll. 

"  Of  rotiud  &ib  there  are  britt.  sprntt,  cudlei,  eela."— 

oiid'-weed,   *  ciid'-weede,  s.    [Ktym.  of 
tlrst  element  doubtful.) 
Botany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  (hiaphalium  syltxiU- 
cum.  Used  chiefly  in  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland, 

2.  The  English  book-name  of  the  genus 
Gnaphalium. 

^  -Sea  cudweed:  A  book-name  for  Diotis 
Tmiritivia. 

Cfid'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  cud,  and  suflf.  -wort.]    A 
composite  plant,  Filago  germanica. 

one  (1),  s.     [O.  Ft.  roe ;  Pr.  queue  —  a  tail,  from 
Lat.  aiudn,  coda.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  tail  or  end  of  anything,  as  the  long 
curl  of  a  wig. 

2.  A  curl,  a  twist.  (See  example  under 
Que,  V.) 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

"...  you  speak  all  your  part  at  liiic«,  eu^t  and  all. 
Piramus  enter,  your  cue  is  jkatt ;  it  Is  '  never  tire.'" — 
Shaketp.  :  Midsummer  Night't  Dnam,  lil.  L 

2.  A  hint,  intimation,  or  direction. 


•"The  Whig  papen  are  very  subdued,"  contlaued 
Mr.  Rigby.  Ah  I  they  have  not  the  cue  yet.'  •aid 
liord  Eakdale."— />israeH.-  Coningsbg,  bit.  L,  ch.  v. 

3-  The  part  which  any  person  is  to  play. 

"  Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  It 
Without  a  prompter."        Shakerp.  :  Othello,  1.  Z. 

4.  A  humour,  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind. 

"  My  uncle  was  In  thoroughly  good  cue."—J>ickms  : 
Picktnck.  ch.  xIU. 
B.  Techn  ically : 

1.  Billiards:  A  staff  with  the  end  of  which 
the  billiard  ball  is  struck.  It  is  usually  shod 
with  vulcanite  or  leather.  This  end  is  known 
as  the  tip. 

2.  ThtatT.  :  The  last  words  of  a  speech,  which 
the  player  who  answers  or  follows  waits  for, 
and  regards  as  an  intimation  to  begin. 

J.  Old  Arm.  :  A  support  or  rest  for  a  lance. 

Otie-ball«  a.    Piebald,  skewbald. 


one-fellows,  s.  pi.  Players  who  act  to- 
gether. 

"  You  have  formerly  heard  of  the  uamea  of  the 
prieats,  giaund  rectors  of  this  comedie,  and  Ititely  uf 
the  oamea  of  the  devils,  their  cue-/etlcfw^i  in  the  play." 
Decline  qf  P<^)Uh  Import.,  H..  3.    (Naret.) 

•  one  (2),  *  en,  s.  [Q  should  seem  to  stand 
for  quadraiis,  a  farthing  ;  but  Minshew,  who 
finished  his  first  edition  in  Oxford,  says  it  was 
only  half  that  sum,  and  thus  particularly  ex- 
plains it:  "Because  they  set  down  in  the 
battling  or  butterie  bookes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  letter  q  for  half  a  farthing; 
and  in  Oxford  when  they  make  that  cue  or  q 
a  farthing,  they  say,  cap  my  g,  and  make  it  a 
farthing,  thus  \.  But  in  Cambridge  they  use 
this  letter,  a  little  f ;  thus  f,  or  thus  s,  for  a 
farthing.  He  translates  it  in  Latin  cah^dus 
paiiis."     (Nares.).'] 

1.  A  half-farthing. 

"Cm.  halfe  a  farthynge.  or  q.  [cue  P.)  Calcita,  minu- 
tum.~— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  a  term 
formerly  current  in  both  the  English  univer- 
sities, the  letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  but- 
tery books  to  denote  such  a  piece. 

"To  size  your  belly  out  with  shoulder  fees. 
With  kidneys,  rumps,  and  cuex  of  single  beer." 
Beaum.  A  Pletch.  :  Wit  at  several  Weiipom,  il. 

^  Mr.  Way,  in  his  note  in  the  Prompt.,  s.  v. 
Cue,  suggests  that  cue  or  q  may  have  been  an 
abbreviation  for  "  calcus,  quarta  -pars  doli." 

•  one,  v.t.     [Cue  (2).  s.)    To  curl,  to  twist. 

"They  separate  it  intosin.iH  locks  which  they  woold 
or  rue  round  with  the  rind  of  a  small  plant,  .  .  ."— 
Cook :  Voyage,  vol.  Iv.,  bk.  Hi,,  ch.  vL 

Oue'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  cue  (1),  9. ;  -ist.]  A  billiard 
player.     (Slang.) 


'  CUe~i8'-tic,  a.  (Eng.  cueist;  -ic)  Pertain- 
ing Ui  billiard  playing.    (Slang.) 

"  Many  curlitic  eiitpuemeuta  have  be«D  .  .  .  not 
retkl  matcbeit  at  oXl."— Echo.  Jan.  »,  188X 

•  CU-er'-po,  s.  (Sp.,  from  Ijat.  corpua  =  the 
body.)  Tlie  l>ody  ;  hence,  in  ciierjto  =  tr'  1« 
without  an  upper  cloak  orcoat,  soastodiscover 
plainly  the  shape  of  the  body. 

"  Exjxised  ill  cnerpf)  to  tliclr  rage. 
Without  my  arms  and  equlitage." 

Butler:  lludibra*. 

OUff(l),  s.    [Cuff,  v.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  fist ;  a  box,  a  stroke. 

"The  riiad-braln'd  bridt-gruom  t<.ok  hltn  euch  a  cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  Ixjok,  ami  book  and  prifMt." 
Shaketp. :  Taming  <4  Sixrew.  Ill  'l, 

2.  A  blow  or  stroke  of  any  kind,  a  bufl'et. 

"The  billows  rude,  rouz'd  iaU}  hilla  of  water, 
CuJ^  after  cuff,  the  earth's  green  banka  did  batter." 
Mirrourjor  Magittratei,  p.  ei'J. 

t  (1)  To  be  at  cuffs :  To  fight,  to  quarrel. 

"Their  own  secta,  which  now  lie  dormant,  would  V* 
soon  at  cuffi  a^ain  with  each  other  about  power  and 
preferment"— .'^w</(. 

(2)  To  go  to  cuffs  :  To  come  to  blows,  to  begin 
to  fight. 

"  .  .  ft  U  an  odd  kind  of  revenge  fo  go  to  e\iffi  in 
broad  day  with  the  first  be  meets,  .  .  .'—8iffift : 
Apology;  Tale  (if  a  Tub. 

oiifir,  V.t.  k  i.     [Sw.  kuffa  =  t<>  thrust,  to  push. 
Wedgwood  refere  to  "  Hamburg,  kuffen  —  to 
box  the  ears.") 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  strike  or  beat  with  tlie  fist ;  to  box. 

"...  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  thy  sword.'* 
Shaketp.  ;  rwef/Wi  Night,  ill.  *. 

•  2.  To  strike  with  the  talons  or  wings. 

"The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing. 
With  her  loud  kawa  her  craven  kind  does  bring. 
Who,  safe  In  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird." 

Drydtn. 

3.  To  strike  or  buffet  in  any  way. 

"  Cvffc4.  by  the  gale." 

Tennyitm, 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  flght,  to  scuffle,  to  come 
to  blows. 

"  Clapping  farces  acted  by  tbe  court, 
Wliile  the  peers  cuff  to  make  tln^  rahble  sport." 
Dryd^n  :  Juvenal. 

•  oiiff  (2),  s.     [Chuff.)    An  old  miser. 

■What,  with  that  rich  old  euJT  I  "—BaUey :  CdUKj. 
of  Kratmut,  p.  8T1.    {Daviet.) 

otLffO),  *coffe,  *onffe,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful. 
Cf.  coif.] 

1.  A  glove  or  mittt;n. 

"Cuffe.  glove,  or  meteyne  or  mitten.  Mitta.' — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  of  a  coat, 
shirt,  &c. 

"  Ripe  arc  their  ruffes,  their  cuffes.  their  bearda,  their 
galte.'  B.  JoiiMon  :  The  Xtw  Cry,  Epig.  W. 

3.  A  linen  band  worn  loose  over  the  wrist- 
band of  a  shirt. 

"...  he  would  visit  his  mistreas  In  a  morning  gown 
band,  abort  cuffi,  and  a  peaked  beard." — ArbutJmot. 

OUff  (4),  s.  [Scruff.)  The  fleshy  part  of  the 
neck  behind  ;  the  scruff. 

"Her  husband,  seizing  his  grace  by  the  cuff  ot  the 
neck,  swung  him  away  from  her  .  .  ."~R.  OUhaiie, 
L81. 

odffed  (1).  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Cuff,  v.] 

ouffed  (2).  a.  [Eng.  cuff  (3),  s.  ;  -ed.)  Wear- 
ing or  furnished  with  cuffs. 

OUT-fing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cuff,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .<4s  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  striking  with  the 
hand  or  otherwise  ;  buffeting. 

•  OUf' -fl©,  v.t.  [A  freq.  of  aiff,  v.  (q.v.)]  To 
cuff  or  strike  frequently. 

"How  cuffting  cloee,  now  chnalng  to  and  fro." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  iv.  2». 

Cu'-fic,  a.  [Arab.  Cufii.  See  def  ]  Pertain- 
ing to  Cufa.  a  town  founded  by  Omar  I.,  in 
A.D.  637,  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  capital 
Ctesiphon  having  been  largely  used  for  the 
purpose.  Used  alsn  to  note  the  Arabic  letters 
of  the  time  of  Mohannned,  iu  which  the  Koran 
was  written. 

cu'-gnar,  5.    [Cougar.] 

cui  bo-nd.  phrase.  [Lat.=  for  whose  good 
or  benefit  (is  it  ?).]     For  whose  benefit. 

"For,  what  of  all  this?  what  good?  eui  banot'— 
Bp.  Andrews:  Scrtn.  ichen  Dean  <g  West.  (1601). 

CUl-ohun-chul'-li,  ,<!.  [A  Peruvian  word 
(?).]  A  jilant,  lonidiwn  microphyltum.  Its 
root  is  emetic  and  purgative. 


OUif,  «.     [Icei.  kvei/.]     A  blo<  kh'-ud,  a  ninoy. 


Cliln-a^4  (en  as  kw),«.  [A  corru|>tioD  of 
coi?ialin  (q.v  ).]  'Ilie  Htamping  of  j'igs  of  tin 
by  the  j.nq.er  officer  with  the  anus  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall 

*  dUnyeoure,  e.  [Coiner.j  The  master  of 
tlje  mint.    (.See  instance  under  Cuinvie,  v.) 

•  oulnyiOt  v.t.    (Coin,  v.]    To  w>in  ;  to  strike 

mouey. 

"That  the  culnyeourlx  vnder  the  jiane  of  deid, 
nouther  cuinyie  l)tit>y  nor  vtlier  that  la  cryit  ttU 
haue  cuura  In  the  land,  nor  yit  vi.  d.  grutla.  '—AcU 
J'U.  II.  i4WJ,  c  64.  (ed.  1&68). 

"oulnyle,  «.    [Coin.] 

1,  Coin,  money, 

".  .  .  sail  forge  money,  and  cutnyie  to  some  tb» 
klnglB  lieges."— ,1cf<V(u.  /r.  U8'J,  c.  'Ai  (ed.  I&M). 

2.  The  mint, 
the   slluer  w^rk  of  tfaU   realme.  quhilk  to 


brocht  to  the  r 
(ed.  ISOfl). 


-Act*  Jat.   IV.   KS6.  C.  M 


•  calnyle-house, «.    The  mint. 

"The  valuure  of  uicjupv,  snuld  iu  the  cuitiyie-houtt, 
Buld  be  mi>ditled  be  Goldttuiitbes."— .Vikerie;  Index  I0 
Acta  qf  Parliament. 

ool-r&ss'  (col  as  kwi)»  *  ca-raoe,  «.    [O. 

Fr.  cuirace ;  Fr.  cuirasst ;  Ital.  corazza ;  Sp. 
curaza.  from  Low  Lat.  coraiia,  conUivm,  from 
corium  =  leather,  hide  ;  Fr.  cuir,\ 

1.  Mil. :  Armour  for  the  body ;  fonoerly  of 
leather,  but  now  of  metal.  It  consists  of  a 
breast  and  a  back-plate,  hipping  on  the 
shoulders  and  buckled  together  beneath  the 
arras.  It  succeeded  the  hauberk,  or  coat-of- 
mail,  and  the  hacqueton,  or  padded  leather 
jacket,  about  1360.  It  has  survived  all  other 
forms  of  defensive  armour  for  the  body,  being 
yet  in  use  in  the  heavy  cavalr>'  of  some  Euro- 
pean armies.  The  surcoat  or  jupon,  which 
usually  covered  the  former  styles  of  armour, 
was  laid  aside  about  the  time  the  cuirass  waa 
adopted,  say  the  rt-ign  of  Edward  IIL  The 
early  cuirass  of  the  Greeks  was  of  linen,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  plates  of  horn. 
Those  of  the  Roxalani  were  made  of  leather 
with  thin  plates  of  iron.  The  Persians 
wore  a  similar  cuirass.  The  Romans  intro- 
duced flexible  bands  of  steel,  folding  over  one 
another  during  the  flexure  of  the  body.  The 
Roman  hastati  wore  chain-mail  (hauberks). 
The  same  nation,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  used 
the  back  and  breast-plate.     (Knight.) 

Napoleon  had  several  regiments  of  cuiraa- 
aiers.  The  first  act  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  that  an  immense  body  of  French  cuiras- 
siers swept  across  the  plain  to  embarrass  the 
British  army  iu  its  formation.  Most  European 
powers  have  cavalrj'  similarly  equipped  as  an 
essential  jiart  of  their  anny.  The  cuirass  haa 
been  partially  in  use  in  the  British  army  since 
about  A.D.  1216.  Only  three  regiments  now 
wear  cuirasses — viz.,  the  1st  and  2nd  Life 
Guards  and  the  Royal  Hors,.,  Guards  Blue. 

"  We  have  forgotten  one  thing,  a  atirtui  for  yoai> 
sell" — Macaulay  :  Biit.  Eng  .  ch.  ill. 

2.  Ship-building:  A  sheathing  or  skin  of 
iron  plates  with  which  ironclads  are  armed. 

"...  with  a  cuiroM  of  iron  plates  about  four-and-^ 
half  incbea  thick.  "—Arit.  (inarU  Hm.,  April.  1873.  toL 
Irti..  p.  92. 

cnl-r^bwed'  (col  as  kwi),  a.  [Eng.  cuirass; 
-ed.] 

1.  Mil. :  Armed  with  or  wearing  a  cuirass. 

2.  Ship-building:  Sheathed  or  coated  with 
iron  plates. 

•'  The  first  completed  ctiiraeied  vessels  in  the  world." 
—Brit.  Qnurt.  Rev..  April.   1873,  toL  IviL  p.  90. 

cul-ras-sler'  (cui  as  kwi),  s.  [Fr.  &  Ital. 
corazziere;  Sp.  curacero  ;  Port,  couraceiro.]  A 
soldier  anned  with  a  cuirass. 

"  And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirattier. "'    ScoU  :  Rokeby,  L  4. 

•  cuir-bou-fl-ly,   *  cuir-bou-il-ly   (cnlr 

as  qwer),  *  quyr-boilly.  '  qwyr-boUe, 

s.  [Fr.  =  boiled  leather.)  Leather  softened 
by  boiling  or  soaking  iu  hot  water,  so  tliat 
it  might  take  any  required  shape,  after  which 
it  was  dried  and  became  exceedingly  stiff  and 
hard.  Froissart  tells  us  that  the  Saracens 
covered  their  targes  with  "  cuir  bouilli  de 
Cappadoce."  It  was  used  for  many  puri>uses, 
such  as  shields,  sword -sheaths,  pen-cases, 
pui-ses,  &c. 

"  His  Jambenx  were  of  quyrhoilly.' 

Chaucer:  Rime  of  Sir  Thopite,  i.On. 

*  ouirie,  5.     [Fr.ccuri^.]    stable,  mews. 


f&te.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  air.  marine ;   go,  p<(t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vinite,  cur,  rule*  fiill;  try,  Sj^ian.    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a*   qu  =  kw. 


cuish— cullionly 
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"  The  Klnp  of  France  cauaed  hia  Mr  Stabler  to  pass 
to  his  cuirte,  wberu  hlu  great  horue  were,  .  .  ." — 
IHts»ottie.  p.  159. 

"oulsh,  culsse  (pr.  kiris),  s.  [Ft.  cuisse; 
Ital.  coscia,  from  Lat.  coxa  =  the  hip.] 

Old  Armour  :  Defensive  armour  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  thighs. 

"  And  all  his  greavea  and  cuiuen  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  unset    .     .    ."  Tenni/tifii  :  Morte  <X Arthur. 

•cuish-yn  (ouish  as  kwisb).  s.    [O.  Fr. 

cnissin.]     A  cushion. 

OUi-^ine'  (cui  as  kwi).  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
coqu,ina  =  a  kitchen.] 

1.  A  kitfhen. 

2.  A  style  or  manner  of  cooking. 

onia'-sarts  (cuis  as  kwls),   s.   jd.     [Fr. 

cuisse  —  the  thigh. J 

Ancient  armour:  Small  strips  of  iron  plate 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other  mund  the 
thigh  and  riveted  together.  They  were  worn 
by  troopers. 

*0al88e,  s.     [CoiSH.] 

•cuis-ser,  * cusser,  s.  [Courser.]  A 
itallion.    iScotch.) 

"  Without,  the  cuistera  nrance  and  niiker. 
An'  o'er  the  leerlg  scud." 

/■'ergu4ion  :  Po«mt,  U.  28. 

*OUit  (1),  s.    [Cute,  s.]    The  ankle. 

'•  Glf  me  the  copple  of  the  Kings  cuitlU. 
And  ye  sail  se  richt  suiie  qubat  I  can  do," 

Lyndtiiy:  H.  P.  liepr..  ii.  237. 

*C&it  (2).  s.  [O.Fr.  =  prepared,  dressed.]  A 
sort  of  sweet  wine. 

"  Preserved  In  cuit  or  incorporat  with  bony."— ffi>^ 
land:  Pliny,  xix.  5.    {Daviei.) 

oAlt'-f-kin,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  cuit  =  the 
ankle.]    A  gaiter 

•cuit-le,  *ouit-tle,  v.t.    [Kittle.] 
1.  To  tickle. 

"  And  mony  a  weary  cast  I  made. 
To  cuitcle  the  muir-fowt's  tail." 

Scott     Waverley,  ch.  il 

S.  To  wheedle,  to  hoax. 

".  .  .  the  mode  in  which  he  bad  cuitled  up  the  daft 
young  English  squire."— iScott  ;  Jiob  Roy.  ch.  xxiv. 

oa'-ju-mar-]^,  s.  [From  the  specific  name 
of  the  plant.]    For  def.  see  the  compound. 

onjumary  beans,  s.  •pi.    The  fruit  of 

Aydendrun  Cujumary,  a  lauraceous  plant. 

*cuk'-st6ole,  "ouk'-stule»  s.  [Cuckinq- 
3T00L.]    A  toadstool. 

•iU'-age,  s.  [Fr.  cul  ~  the  breech.l  The  lay- 
ing up  a  ship  in  tlie  dock  to  be  repaired. 

Cul-&n-tril'-16,  s.     [A  Chilian  word.] 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Tetilla  (q.v.),  which  is 
ranked  under  the  Francoace*. 

OQ-l&sse.s.     [Fr.=  the  breech  of  a  gun.] 

Diavwnd'Cuttiiig  :  The  lower  faceted  i>ortion 
of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  is  embedded 
in  the  setting,  or  is  below  the  girdle.  The 
culasse  has  twenty-four  facets,  which  occupy 
the  zone  between  the  girdle  and  the  collet  or 
culet.     [Brilliant.] 

Cul-de'-an,  a.  [Eng.  Culdee  ;  -an.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of  the  Ciildees  ;  as  a 
Culdean  abbey,  Culdean  doctrines. 

Oiil'-dees,  s.  pi.  [Apparently  an  abbreviation 
and  corruption  of  Lat.  cul(tores)  Dei  —  wor- 
shippers of  God,  or  from  Gael,  gille  De  =  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  from  Gael,  cuil,  ceal  =  a 
sheltered  place,  a  retreat.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  nanie  which  seems  originally 
to  have  been  given  to  certain  Christians  who, 
in  the  early  centuries,  fled  from  persecution 
to  those  districts  of  Scotland  which  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  One 
of  their  number,  Coluuiba.  who  is  said  to  have 
been  from  Ireland  and  of  royal  extraction, 
founded  the  monastery  or  abbey  of  lona,  the 
date  assigned  to  the  event  being  a.d.  b6'.i. 
They  founded  other  semi-monastic  houses  at 
Dunkeld,  Abernethy,  Arbroath,  Brechin, 
Monymusk,  Lindisfarne,  and  St.  Andrews, 
each  establishment  having  twelve  monks  with 
a  president.  In  the  time  of  keeping  Easter 
thev  followed  the  Eastern  and  not  the  Western 
Oiurch,  till  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in  the 
year  a.d.  6G2,  when  tlie  Culdees  in  essential 
matters  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  nintli  and  tenth  centuries  the  monas- 
tery at  lona  was  oftoner  than  once  pillaged 


by  the  Danes.  In  1176  the  Culdees  placed 
tliemselves  under  the  Roman  pontiff.  In 
1203  a  Roman  Catholic  numastery  was  built 
at  lona  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Culdees, 
who  seem  to  have  retired  to  Kyle  and  Cun- 
ningham in  the  west  of  Scotland.  They  soon 
after  became  untraceable,  yet  their  tenets 
never  really  died  out ;  but  to  a  certain  extent 
sowed  liere  and  there  over  the  land  the  seeds 
of  future  reformation,    (lletherington,  &c.) 

"  These  Culdeet.  and  overaeera  of  others,  had  no 
other  emulation  hut  of  well  doing— nor  striving,  but 
to  advance  true  piety  and  gtidly  learning."— A  Bu- 
chanan: Pi-ef.  to  Knox's  Hist.,  C.  i.  b, 

c^'-de-four,  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch.  :  The  arched  roof  of  a  niche  on  a 
circular  plan  ;  a  splierical  vault.    (Weak.) 

cfil'-de-lampe,  s.    [Fr.=  a  tail-piece.] 

1.  A  term  applied  to  several  decorations 
both  in  masonry  and  ironwork. 

2.  An  oinament,  usually  of  an  arabesqne 
character,  at  the  end  of  a  chapter  of  a  book  ; 
a  tail-piece. 

ciir -de-sac,  s.    [Fr.  =  the  bottom  of  a  sack.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I,  Lit.  :  A  narrow  lane  or  alley  through 
which  there  is  no  thoroughfare  ;  a  blind  alley. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  inconclusive  argument. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  Tlie  position  of  a  body  of  troops 
when  they  are  so  hemmed  in  in  some  narrow 
place  that  they  have  no  means  of  breaking 
out  except  at  the  front. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.  :  A  natural  cavity,  bag,  or 
vessel  open  only  at  one  end, 

*OUle,  s.     [Fr.  cul;  Lat.  cuius.] 

1.  The  fundament. 

"Trapi»ed  with  gold  nuder  her  cule." 

Rede  me  i  be  nott  iirrothe,  p.  56. 

2.  The  keel.     [Keel.] 


cul'-er-age,  s.    [Culrage.J 

*  CU-let'tes,  8.  [A  diiniu.  of  Fr.  ciU  =  the 
posteriors.] 

Old  Armour:  The  overlapping  plates  from 
the  waist  downwards  behind,  corresponding 
to  the  cuissaits  (q.v.)  in  front. 

cu'-lex,  s.    [Lat.=  a  gnat,  a  midge.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Diptera  (two-winged 
Insects),  the  typical  one  of  the  family  Culicidie 
(q.v.).  The  palpi  of  the  males  are  larger  than 
the  proboscis,  those  of  the  females  being 
short.  C'ulex  pipiens  is  the  Common  Gnat 
[Gnat]  ;  C".  vwsquito  is  the  Itfosquito  (q.v.). 

•  cul' -fro,  *  cuU-nre,  s.    [Culver.]    A  dove. 

"On  ane  cul/re  oullcnes&e." — 0.  Eng.  BomUie4. 
CU-li9'-i"d8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  culex  (genit.  culicis) 
—  a  gnat,  a  midge,  and  tein.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ida.] 
Entom.  :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects,  tribe 
Nemocera.  The  proboscis  is  long  and  slender, 
projecting  forwards ;  the  antennae  are  fili- 
form, covered  in  both  sexes  with  hairs,  which 
in  the  males  resemble  little  plumes  ;  the  eyes 
are  contiguous,  and  there  are  no  ocelli  ;  wings 
with  one  marginal  and  two  sub-marginal  cells. 
The  family  contains  the  Gnats,  the  Midges, 
and  the  Mosquitoes.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
one  by  one  to  the  nunil>er  of  :J00  or  300  on  a 
raft,  which  floats  on  the  wat^er.  The  body  of 
tlie  larva,  which  is  aquatic,  has  numerous 
segments  ;  the  head  has  two  ciliate  organs 
which  are  continually  in  motion. 

CU-li^'-i-form,  a.  [Fr.  cuHciforme.  from  Lat. 
hdex  (genit.  cidicis)  =  a  gnat,  and  forma  - 
form,  sliape.]    Of  the  form  of  a  gnat. 

CU -111 '-a- wan,  5.  [From  c^ditawnn,  the 
specific  nam'e  of  the  plant.  It  seems  to  be  an 
Amboynau  word  ] 

culilaTvan  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Cinna- 
movinvt  CuUloiran.  It  has  a  taste  of  cloves. 
It  is  called  also  Clove-bark.  The  tree  is  a 
native  of  Amboyna. 

t  cu'-lin-ar-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  culinary:  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  pertaining  to  the  kitchen  or 
cookery. 

CU'-lin-ar-Sr,  a  [Lat.  culinarins.  from  adina 
=  a  kitchen.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the 
kitchen  or  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used  in  kit- 
chens or  in  cooking. 


".  .  .  the  air  increases  the  beat  of  a  culinary  fire '-^ 
Newton. 

cullnary-boller,  ^.  A  cooking-vessftl 
for  holding  water  in  which  victuals  are  boiled. 
Its  form  an<i  ap])urteiiaiices  are  adapted  to 
the  customary  uses  of  people — to  be  swung 
over  a  tire,  to  stand  on  a  hearth,  to  rest  on  the 
bars  of  a  grate,  or  to  be  set  within  a  pot-hole 
of  a  stove.    (Knight.) 

*  oull  (1),  *  CUlle,  v.t.     [Kill.] 

ciill  (2),  '  cullyii,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  coUHr^  cuiUvr; 
Fr.  cueillir  ;  Fcu-t.  col  her ;  lUil.  cogliere ;  8p. 
coger,  from  Lat.  colligo  =  to  collect  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  select  or  pick  out  from  others ;  to 
gather  or  select  out  of  a  number. 

"  Amongst  the  rest,  a  small  unsightly  root, 
But  of  divine  effect,  he  citll'd  me  out." 

A/Uton  :  Comua,  629,  MO. 

2.  To  pick,  to  choose. 

"  Thereupon  auswered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and 
culling  hia  phrases." 

Longfellow  :  Courtihip  qf  AfUei  StandUh.  H. 

3.  To  wander  or  search  over. 

"  With  humble  duty  and  offlrii.iis  haste, 
I'll  cull  the  farthest  mead  for  thy  repast." 

Prior. 

t  cull  (3),  V.t.  [A  corruption  of  cuddle.]  A 
term  occuiTing  only  in  the  following  com- 
pound. 

TI  Cull-meto-you :  A  plant,  Viola  tricolor. 
It  is  called  also  Cuddle-me-to-you.  {Britten  d 
Holland.) 

*  oiUl,  s.     [Cully.]    A  fool,  a  dupe. 

■'Thinks  I  to  mjswK.  I II  nick  70a  there,  old  cuU." — 
Fielding  :  Tom  Jonet.  bk.  vii,  ch.  xli. 

*  oul'-lage,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Habit, 
shape,  or  tigiire  of  body. 

"  Al  rouch  of  harla,  semyng  of  cuUagt, 
In  munnyB  forme."         Dougtai:  Virgil.  32%^ 

ciiUed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cull  (2),  v.] 
cul'-len-der,  s.    [Colander.] 

cul'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  cuU  (2),  v. ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  culls,  picks,  or  chooses  from 
many. 

2.  The  same  as  Culling,  $.,  S. 

cul'-lfit,  s.    [A  dimin.  of  Fr.  cul  =  the  back.] 

1.  Gem-cutting  :  A  small  central  plane  in 
the  back  of  a  cut  gem. 

2.  Glass.  :  Broken  glass  for  remelting. 

"  A  large  pr«jportloo  of  broken  plate-slaas  or  cuUet  la 
Msed.'—Caaaelft  Technical  Educator,  pt  It,  p.  839. 

*  CUl-U-bU'-I-ti^,  s.  [Eng.  cullihU;  'ity.\ 
Capability  of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived  ; 
gullibility,  credulity. 

"Providence  never  designed  Gay  to  be  above  two- 
andtwenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  cuUibility.''— 
Swift :  Lett. 

*  CUl'-li-ble,  a.  [Eng.  cully  ;  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  easily  gulled  or  deceived ;  gullible, 
credulous. 

cul' -ling,  *  cul'-lS^nge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 
[Cull,  v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  picking  or  choosing  out  of 
many. 

"To  talk  of  looking  out.  and  cuUing  of  places.  U 
nouseoaf!." -~ Locke  '  Second  i'indic. 

2.  That  which  is  culled  or  picked  out  from 
a  number  ;  the  refuse  or  rejected  portion. 

"  It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  lord  Fairfax 
would  take  any  thing  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  send  up 
the  culling!  to  the  parliament."— Z)r.  Walkrr :  Trua 
Ace.  of  the  Icon  Bat.  (1C'j2),  p.  32. 

3.  An  inferior  sheep,  separated  from  the 
rest. 

"  Those  that  are  big'st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  l>re«d. 
My  cuUings  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed." 

Drayton     .Yi/'iiphiilia,  6,  p.  L496. 

4.  A  second  or  under-sized  oyster. 

•ciil'-li-on, *culyeon."culUaii,s.  [O.Fr 
conillon.  cnuiUe.  Cf.  Ital.  coglioiie;  Lat.  coleus, 
culeus,  culleus  =  a  sheath,  the  scrotum.] 

I.  Lit.  :  A  testicle. 

II.  Finvratlrcly: 

1.  A  poltroon ;  a  mean,  base,  cowardly 
wretch. 

2.  A  round  or  bulbous  root. 

3.  PI. :  The  genus  Orchis. 

•cul'-U-6n-ly, 'ciU-lyen-ly,  0,  l^g. 

cullion  :  dy.}     Mean,  base,  cowardly. 


b^l.  b6^;  po^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^bin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =& 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion«  -sion^sbun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbun.      -tious,  -sious,  -oious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &&  =  b9l>  d^L 
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"...  you  wkon-aou  ctilHoiUy  barber  ■  monger, 
dr»w."— .S7k<iA:tj/>.  ;  Kiiifj  Lear,  ii.  -i. 

•cul'-li-on-rSr,  s.  [Eng.  cullion;  -ry.]  Tli« 
ci>ii<liictof  a  jioltroou,  or  mean,  base,  cowardly 
fellow. 

"...   cowardice  »ii<lcutHonru."~BnilU« :   Lettert, 

ii.  -m. 

•  oiil-lis (1),  "onlloe,  *coUes.  'ooleise, 

*  COUyse,  3.  [Fr.  cmlis,  Iroiii  colder  —  to 
strain.)  A  very  fine  and  strong  brotli, 
strained  and  made  cloar  for  patients  in  a  Btatc, 
of  great  weakness,  especially  for  conaumptive 
persons. 

"When  I  Ain  excellent  at  cftwdlaa, 
Ati<I  tntlUeg,  iiiul  have  enough  ispiiii.-  g'lltl 
To  boll  away,  you  shiill  lie  walcuiiie  to  luo," 

Bonuin.  Jk  ftrtch. :  The  Ca/jtain,  I.  8. 

0^-Us  (3),  s.  [Fr.  coulisse.]  A  gutter  inaroof 
or  elsewliere. 

•  oiil'-li-sen,  '  culllsance,  "  cnlUzan,  s. 

(See  def.)  A  mrruption  of  cognizance  (q.v.)  ; 
a  badge  of  arms. 

"...  rtl  give  ca'itx,  tb&t'a  my  hutnuur,  but  I  lack 
Rcn/lljien."  —  Bfin    Joiison:     Every    Man    Out    qf   hU 

oul'-loclc,  cul-leock,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

A  species  of  shell-fish, 

"  The  shell-flsh  are  spoute,  rauac]o%  cockles,  ciiU-ocki, 
Bmnrliiia,  iiartans,  cmba,  limpets,  aad  black  wilks."— 
/".  Umt.  Statist.  Ace,  v.  an. 

^;,  s.  pi,  [Cor.L  (2),  s.J  The  name  given  in 
L'aiuda  to  second-r-lass  timber  from  which  tlie 
best  has  been  euUed  or  pieked  out. 

"  oiil'-luni-'buie,  s.  [Coluhbine.]  The  plant 
columbine  (q.v). 

"  Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  Btrawbeiry  bed  ; 
Her  iieck.  like  to  a  buiicb  of  cullumbinct  " 

Sjienser. 

•  C&l'-l^,  s.  &  a.  [Ital.  coglione  =  a  booby,  a 
fool.]    [Cullion.] 

A.  As  sxibsf.  :  A  dujie  ;  one  who  has  been 
deceived  or  imposed  upon,  as  by  a  sharper,  a 
strumpet,  &c. 

"  Or.  to  known  good  preferring  spacious  HI, 
Rea^oD  becoLue^  a  cidl^  to  the  vvill." 

Fenton  .-  Efiille  to  Mr.  Lambard 

B«  As  adj.:  Cheated,  imposed  upon,  duped. 

"■  Why  should  you,  whose  mother-wlts 
Are  funiiah'd  with  til  perquisites, 
B'  allow'd  to  put  all  tricks  upm 
Our  caHi/  sex,  and  we  use  noue  t " 

ffudibrat. 

•  cul'-l^,  •  culye,  •  cnlyle,  v.t.  [Cully,  s.] 

1.  To  wheedle,  to  cuax,  to  get  round,  to 
ciyole. 

"  Heav*n  gave  to  woman  the  necuJIar  grace 
To  spin,  to  weep,  and  cutty  numan  race." 

Pope-   ii'ifeof  Bath.  160,  16L 

2.  To  soothe. 

"Sche  hir  lang  ronnd  nek  bane  bowand  r.^ith. 
To^  them  souck,  can  tbaym  culf/f  liayth. 

J)ou.gliu:  yirffit,  366,  8. 

3.  To  cherish,  to  fondle,  to  cuddle. 
"Culljfeand  in  hir  boaum,  and  munuuid  ay." 

Douglas  :   Virgil,  124,  19. 

4.  To  gain,  to  draw  forth. 


5.  To  tiain  to  the  chase. 

•*  The  cur  or  mastis  he  haldis  at  smale  auale. 
And  cutyeii  sijanyeartis,  to  chace  partrik  or  quale." 
D'lughit :    Virgil,  272.  1. 

5r  To  culye  in  with  one  :  To  attempt  to  gain 
one's  affection  by  wheedling,  to  curry  favour. 
(Scotch.) 

•  Oul'-ly-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  adbj:  -fjm.]  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  pully, 

"...    these  less  frequent  instances  of   eminent 
cuTlyism,  .  .  ."—Spectator,  No.  H86. 

eulxn  (i),  s.  [Lat.  cubnus  =  a  haulm,  a  stalk,  a 
stem,  especially  of  grain ;  Gr.  xaAofios  (kala- 
mos}.^ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  club,  a  staff. 

"To  umk  deb.-vte.  he  held  in  til  his  hand 
Aue  rural  club  or  culmez  lii  stede  of  bran±" 

Douglaa  :   Virgil,  383,  63. 
2.  BoUiny : 

*  (i)  A  stem  in  general. 

(2)  The  straw  or  hollow  stem  seen  in  the 
Graminacese  (Grasses).  It  may  be  herbaceous 
or  wot^ly,  and  is  generally  simple,  with  well- 
marked  elongated  nudes. 

^  Tlie  culm  of  grasst^s  and  the  calamus  of 
rushes  diRer  from  each  otiier.  The  former  is 
a  stem,  the  intemodes  of  which  are  separated 
by  thickened  nodes,  it  is  moreover  usually 
hollow  and  nnbranehed  ;  the  latter  is  pithy 
and  without  thickened  nodes. 

oulm  (2),  •  culme,  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  cwlm, 
cwlwm  =  a  knot,   a  tie.       Named  from    the 


knots  or  ball^  in  which  anthracite  Is  otlen 
found  occurring  in  Wales.) 

A.  As  auhstanUve : 

1.  Stone-coal,  anthraclte-coal,  especially  if 
fractured  fntu  small  piec<  s. 

"...  in  the  state  of  stone-coal,  culm,  or  anthni- 
c\t6  "—Murchluon:  Biluriaied.  185<I,  ch.  x. 

2.  Smut,  blacks. 

"Cuhneut  atnwks.    Fuli'jo."—Protnpt.  Paro. 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  Pertaining  to  stone-coal  or 
anthracite. 

*  culm-measures,  s.  pi. 

(kol. :  A  ii;iiiif'  mo(liile<I  on  the  term  "  Coal- 
measuies,"  TIil-  culin-iiu-a.sures  ure  certain 
rocks  in  Devonshire  and  PembrokeBhire,  which 
Muridiison  and' Sedgwick  tlr.st  settled  to  be 
of  Carboniferous  age.  In  Pembrokeshire  the 
culm  has  been  .shivered  into  small  fragments  in 
some  convuIsi(jn,  and  accumulated  in  sninil 
trouglis  or  hollows,  called  by  the  miners 
"Shishes."    [Slash.] 

*Oulme,  s.     [Lat.  culinen.]    The  top. 

"  Who  strives  to  etand  In  i)oiiipe  of  princely  port 
On  Kuiddy  t«p  and  culme  of  ulippery  court, 
Finun  oft  a  heavy  fate." 

Arthur,  a  Tragedy  (1S871. 

oul'-men,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  top  or  summit  of 
anything.] 

"  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  top  of  anything. 

"At  tile  cultnen  or  top  was  a  chapel  "—5»r  7".  Ifrr- 
btnrt ;  Tracelx,  p.  237. 

2.  Fig. :  The  height  or  acme. 

"The  cu-hneii  of  the  historian's  art  and  luventiou." 
—yorch:  Examen,  p.  145. 

n.  Ornith. :  The  ridge  along  tlie  summit  ol 
a  bird's  bill. 

CUl-mif'-er-OUS  (1),  a.  [Fr.  culmifere;  Lat. 
culiiius ;  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sutf. 
-ufw.J  Bearing  or  producing  culms  or  hollow 
stems. 

"...  some  culmiferoiit  plants;  as  ofvts,  barley, 
wheat,  rfce.  rye.  maize,  ptinic,  uiiUet."~ArbiUhnot. 

cul-mxf '-erH>us  (2),  a.  [Eng.  culm  (2)  = 
anthracite  ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  sufT. 
•oits.]  Containing  anthracite  in  some  abund- 
ance. 

cul' -  mm  -  ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  culmen 
(genit.  culmini^y] 

1.  Lit. :  Vertical,  at  the  highest  point  or 
altitude. 


2.  Fig. :  Predominating. 

CUl'-min-ate,  v.i.     [Lat.  culmen  (genit.  cul- 
minis)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  ifec,  sutf.  -ate  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Lit :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  (Of  a  person,  a  power,  an  enterprise, 
£c.):  To  come  to  the  highest  point  which  he 
or  it  can,  or  at  least  will,  ever  reach. 

"The  ultimate  culminaflns  height  of  true  Chria- 
tiaAiity."—miman :  Lat.  Christ,,  bk.  x.,  cb.  iii. 
II.  ^«(ro7i.  {Of  a  star  or  other  heaventyhody): 
To  come  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the  highest 
point  it  can  possibly  reach. 

"All  the   tieavenly  bodies  culminate  («,«.   come  to 

their  greatest  sltitud©s>  on  the  meridian  .  .  ." — Ber- 

t.v.  5th  ed.  (1858),  p.  121 


cul'-min-a-ting,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Culminate  ] 

cul-min-a'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  culminat{e),  and 

sulT.  -u>n.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Of  a  person,  a  pcnver,  aii  enterprise,  £c. : 
The  act  or  state  of  coming  to  the  highest  point 
which  he  or  it  can  ever  reach. 

"We  .  .  .  wonder  how  that  which  in  its  putting  forth 
waa  a  flower,  should  in  its  growth  and  culminutifyn  lie- 
come  a  thistle  " — Farindon  :  Sermons,  p.  429  11667). 

n.  Astron.  (Of  a  heavenly  body)  :  The  act  or 
state  of  coming  to  the  meridian,  which  is  the 
highest  point  it  can  ever  reach. 

•■  All  celestial  objects  within  the  circle  of  nerpetual 
Apparition  come  twice  on  the  meridian,  ahuve  tlie 
horizon,  in  every  diurnal  revolution  :  ouce  al>ove  and 
once  below  the  i>o]e.  These  are  called  their  upper  and 
lower  culminations."  ~  Jiertchel:  Outlines  Qf  Astron- 
omy. §  24,  125. 

*  CUl-min'-i-ae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  adminia, 
colminiana  =  an  unknown  kind  of  olive  tree.] 
Bot. :  The  twenty-sixth  class  of  plants  in 
Linnreus's  Natural  System  o(  Botany,  pub- 
lished in  1751,  in  his  Phihsophia  Bf^tanica. 
He  included  under  it  the  genera  Tilia,  Bixa, 
Dillenia,  Clusia,  ^.c 


•  cuL-dt'-tiC,  «.  (Fr.  <:u!o(((r)  =  breeche8,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic]  Wearing  breeches,  and 
hence  belonjiing  to  tlie  more  respectable 
classes,  as  oppost^d  to  the  sanscutntl^^, 

'■  Voung  Patrl'itism,  eulolUc  and  saiinculottlc,  rushes 
forward  eiuuluuA." — CariyU :  f^entJi  livaoluti^ja.  i>l,  li.. 
bk,  VL,  cIl  Ul. 

*  cul-^t'-ti^m,  s.  [Fr.  culottie),  and  Eng.  suff. 
-»,t7n  ]  The  rule  or  infinence  of  the  more  re- 
spectable clajtscM. 

"A  new  Biugular  systeui  of  culottitm  sloA  amiign- 

\iivu\.."—CnrlyU:  Frenvh  Htfvotution,  ut  li!.,  bk.  viL, 
gli.  L 

t  cul-pa-bil'-i-ty,  ».  [Eng.  ailpahU;  -ity.^ 
Tlie  quality  of  being  culpable  ;  blanialdeneHs, 
culpubleness. 

"  No  bliune  attached  Ut  tne  :  T  am  as  free  from  ral^ 
ptibilUy  00  any  of  you  there."— C.  Bronte  :  Jajie  Sgrt, 
ch    XXIX. 

c^-pa-ble,  *  ooul-pa^ble,  *cou-pa-ble. 

".   A:  3.     [U.  Fr,  cttltHihk;    Fr.  coii/>altU;  Sp. 
culpable ;  Ital.  colyiobUe,  from  Lat.  cuipabUis, 
from  culpa  =  a  faidt.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  IJlamahle  ;  blameworthy ;  deserving  of 
censure  or  blame. 

"...  artifices  which  even  in  an  adv<>cj(t«  would  lu.r* 
been  cuitffii>le."—MucaiUag :  Hist.  Una.,  cb.  vL 

2.  Guilty,  in  fault. 

"  Proceed  no  strafter  '^Inst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Thau  from  true  cvidciic«  of  good  exteum 
He  l>e  approved  in  pr^tclli.*  cul/xt'jU." 

Shaketp. :  t  Ben,  VI.,  lii.  i. 

IT  Followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or  fault 

alleged. 


*  B.  As  subst. :  A  culprit. 

"Talked  -  .  .  by  those  only  who  were  the  cu/pailc*.* 
—Xorth  ■  Life  of  Lard  Gaitford,  li.  247. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  trulpabU 
and  faulty :  '*  We  are  culpable  from  the  com- 
mission of  one  fault;  we  are  faulty  from  the 
number  of  faults:  culjioble  is  a  relative  term  ; 
faulty  is  absolute  ;  we  are  culpable  with  regard 
to  a  superior  whose  intentions  we  have  uoi 
fulfilled ;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit 
a.uy  faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant 
as  culpable  for  not  having  attended  to  his  com- 
mands ;  an  indilferent  person  pronounces  an- 
other as  faulty  whose  faults  have  come  under 
!iis  notice.  1 1  is  possible  therefore  to  he  faulty 
witltout  being  culpable,  but  not  vUx  versd." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  cul'-pa-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  culpable:  -ness.) 
The  quality  of  being  culpable  ;  culpability. 

"All  those  who  have  known  me  c&nnot  be  ignorant 
of  my  ciUpat>leness  in  those  particulArs." — IT.  Movtr^ 
ague:  Devout  Essays,  p.  14S  (tG48J. 

Ciil'-pa-blj^,  oJy.  [Eng.  cnlpab(le);  -ly.]  la 
a  culpable,  blameworthy,  or  censurable 
manner. 

"  If  we  perform  this  doty  pitifully  and  culpably,  it 
is  not  tu  be  expected  we  should  communicate  holily,* 
— Taylor. 

*  cfil'-pa-tdr-^,  1.    [Lat.  cTtlpatits,   pa.   par. 

of  culpa  =  t<i  accuse,  and  Eng.  adj.  suflf.  -ory.J 
Blaming,  censuring,  inculpating. 

".  .  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  authon  iu  a 
culpatory  sense.'  —  H'alpole  :  Cat.  of  Engravers,  toL  t. 
(postscript). 

*CUlpe   (1),  s.     [Lat.   ciUpa.]     Fault,   blame, 

guilt. 

"  Baptism e  .  .  .  bynymetfaus  the  eu/p«L'* — CJutuoer: 
Prrsones  Tale. 

'  CUlpe  (2),  s.    [Icel,  kolfr  =  a  root.]    A  root* 
"As  cnlpea  of  the  see  waggeth  with  the  wat«r."— 
Trevisn,  ii.  18  L 

*  culp'-en,  v.t.  [CuLPON,]  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Culpen  that  troute."— Alike  (i^JTeruynj/e,  in  B'lhiM 
Soke,  p.  265. 

*cul'-p6n§,  5.  [O.  Fr.  colp ;  Ital,  colpo ;  Fr. 
caupon.]   A  piece,  a  fragment,  a  bit.  [Coupon.] 

"  Ful  thenne  it  lay.  by  cidp  tit  on  and  oon. 
But  hood,  for  jolitee,  ne  wered  he  noon." 

Chaucer :  The  Prologue.  681.  682. 

cul'-prit,  s.  &  a.  [Generally  believed  to 
st,^ud  Uiv  culpate^  an  Englished  form  of  the 
Law  Lat.  culpatus — i.e.,  tlie  accused,  from 
Lat.  citlpo  =  to  accuse.  The  r  has  \>een  in- 
serted (as  in  cartriilge)  by  corruption.  (Skeat.)'] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime;  a  criminal, 
a  malefactor. 

2.  One  who  is  arraigned  before  a  judge  on  a 
charge. 

"  Tbe  knigbt  appear'd.  and  silence  they  proclaim ; 
Tbeu  lirat  the  cutr-rxt  answered  to  bis  ua.ue." 

DryUen  :   Hife  of  Bath  t  Tate,  S78. 


2i,te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work*  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire.  ujiite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw* 
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3.  One  who  is  in  fitult  or  blaniable. 
B.  AsoAij.  :  Culpable,  guilty. 

"  Like  other  culprit  youths  be  wanted  gnicc." 

WhitcheaU:  £pUu]/u9  to  H'miuii  futhrr. 

ciil  -rage,  ciil  -er-age, "  culraclie.''  oul- 
ratche,  s.  LFiotu  Fr.  cum;/p,  culrage,  the 
name  of  the  plant  in  tliat  language.  (<-ot- 
grave,)}  A  came  of  the  water- pepi»er,  Poly- 
gonvm  Hydropijier. 

"All  erbe  la  cauB<>  of  nil  this  ra^e, 

In  our  tttiigue  called  ciUraye. 

Harahome:  MeCr.  Tales.  vs-J.    (tiriiuu  &  Holland.) 

•cul-rcach,  s.  [Gael,  cul  =  custody,  and 
reachd  ^  law.]  A  surety  given  tu  a  couii:,  in 
till;  case  of  a  person  being  repledged  from  it. 
[Repludoe.] 

"  Off  lie  is  repledged  to  Ms  Lurds  court,  he  sail  leaue 
behiiide  him  .  .  .  ane  pledge  called  Cutreach,  .  .  ."— 
Quoit.  Attach.,  ch.  viii.,  §1. 

*cul-ring,  s.    [Culveeik.] 

*oiilroiui,  *culroiu,  5.  &a.    [Cullion.] 

■•Ciilliiiid  the  colyciue  aue  knaii  aud    culroun    full 
qutfre."  Doug.  :    \'irgil,  238,  a  &\. 

Ciilt,  s.  [Fr.  ctdte ;  Lat.  cuUus  —  {1)  cultiva- 
tion, (2)  worship,  from  colo  =  (I)  to  cultivate, 
(2)  to  worshiji.] 

1,  Homage,  worship. 

*'.  ,  .  the  reality  of  a  better  aelf.  and  of  the  cult  or 
homage  which  la  due  to  it."— ShtifieMburjf  :  Advice  to 
an  Author,  pt.  Lii.,  $  L 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief;  the  cere- 
monies or  ritual  of  a  system  of  religious  belief. 

"  The  ceremonial  or  cutt  of  the  religion  of  Christ." — 
Coleridge. 

OUlt9h,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  The  gravel, 
stt^iiCd,  &c.,  placed  for  oysters  to  spawn  on. 

"Theapat  cleavcB  U>  stone-s,  old  oyster-sliells.  pieces 
uf  wuod,  .-uid  sucb-Iike  things  at  the  bottom  ut  the 
nea,  which  they  call  cuUch.  —De/oe :  Tour  through 
Ureat  Britain,  f.  9. 

*CUl'-tel,  s.  [La.t.culteHu$,  dimin.  of  cutter  = 
a  knife.]  A  long  knife  carried  by  a  knight's 
squire. 

•  oul'-ter,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  kuife.] 

1.  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"  Sat  a  cutter  in  thl  throte."—  Wydiffe :  Prov.  ixlll.  2. 

2.  A  coulter  (q.v.). 

"  Culler  for  a  plowe     C'ultruTn."— Prompt.  Parv. 

t CUl'-ti-va-ble,  a.  [Eng.  mdtiv(ate);  -ahk.] 
Capable  of  being  cultivated  ;  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

*  ciil-ti-vat'-a-We,  *  cul-ti-vat'-i-We,  a. 

[Eng.  cuUivat\e) ;  -able.}     The  same  as  Cul- 
tivable (q.v.). 

*■  I^rge  tmcts  of  rich  cuUivatabU  9oiL"—BrUitha'nd 
Foreign  fieview.  No.  2,  p.  267. 

Oul'-ti-vate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  cultivatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ciiltivo  =  to  till,  to  cultivate,  from  Low 
Lat.  cttltb'us  =  cultiv;ited,  from  Lat.  ctiUtts, 
pa.  jiar.  of  colo  =  in  cultivate;  Fr.  cultiver ; 
Sp.  ciiUivar ;  Ital.  ciiUivare.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  till ;  to  prepare  for  crops  ;  to  manure, 
plough,  harrow,  sow,  ni'iw,  or  reap  land. 

2.  To  raise  by  cultivation. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  labour  to  improve  by  attention  and 
sttidy  ;  to  endeavour  to  advance,  refine,  or 
increase  intellectually  ;  to  clierish,  to  foster. 

"His  own  aliilities  were  considerable,  aud  had  been 
carefully  cutti>'ated."~A/arauta!/ :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  \x\. 

2.  To  make  an  object  of  study :  to  direct 
esiiecial  attention  to ;  to  devote  oneself  to  the 
study  of. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  strengthen  or  improve. 

'■-  .  .  we  Hre  re-wlved  to  mltivatp  both  \a\\\i  and  con- 
stantly, to  the  utuioat  uf  our  jjower,  that  fritndsbip 
which  is  between  your  eereuity  ami  this  reimblic."— 
Uilton  :  To  (he  Grnnd  Duke  of  Tuacany. 

4.  To  seek  the  friendship  of. 

"  I  loved  and  cultivated  him  accordingly. "—SurJfce. 

5.  To  cherish  to  foster. 

"I  .  .  .  shall  be  heartily  disposed  to  cuZfivatf  your 
kCfiiialntADce.  and  to  merit  vonr  good  opinion ,"  — 
Warhiirton  :  From  Dr.  Lowth  (Ol-L  1T56). 

*6.  To  civilize;  to  meliorate;  to  raise  in- 
tellectually or  morally. 

"  To  ndtivntr  the  wild  Hcentlou"!  Bnvage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  aud  liberal  art*  " 

Addison  :  Cato,  i.  1. 

ciil'-ti-vat-ed,  pa.  -par.  &  a.    [Cultivate,  v.] 

oiil -ti-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  o,,  &  s,  [Culti- 
vate.] 

A.  tV  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhstantit'e : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land. 

*'.  .  .  witliout  my  cultivating.  It  has  given  me  two 
hiirve-sta  in  a  Buunuer,  .  .  ." — Dryden  :  To  Sir  R. 
Howard. 

2.  Fig. :  Tlie  endeavouring  to  improve,  re- 
fine, or  strengthen  intellectually;  a  fostering 
or  cherishing. 

CUl-ti-va'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  culHvat{e);  .loji.] 
L  Litcralhi: 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  tilling  and 
jireparing  land  for  crop.-> ;  husbandry. 

'■-  .  .  the  king  of  Tanjoiir,  as  proprietor  of  the  land, 
always  makes  advances  of  money  for  the  seed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  laud."— Burke :  On  the  Jfahob  of 
Arcott  Debit,  App.  No.  7, 

2.  Theact  or  process  of  producingby  tillage. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  culti- 
vated. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  endeavouring  to  improve  or 
refine  intellectually  by  study,  ap])lication, 
and  attention  ;  the  practice  of  such  means  as 
are  likely  to  enlarge  or  refine  any  art  orstudy  ; 
culture  ;  a  devoting  or  applying  oneself  to 
any  study  or  pursuit. 

"  A  foundn,tiou  of  ^.'ood  sense  and  a  cultivation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, aud  make  us  tAste  tlie  blessing."— /Jrydcn. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  refinement  or 
culture. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
cuUiimtion,  c^^Unre,  civilization,  and  refine- 
ment:  "Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety 
apidied  to  the  thing  that  grows  ;  culture  to 
that  in  which  it  grows.  The  cultivation  of 
flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour  unless  the 
soil  be  prepai-ed  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  spejiking  figuratively, 
the  cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  ;  the  cid- 
ti^'ution  of  one's  taste  or  inclination,  may  be 
said  to  contribute  to  one's  own  skill  or  the 
perfection  of  the  thing  itself ;  but  the  mind 
requires  culture  previous  to  this  particular 
exertion  of  the  powers.  Civilization  is  the 
first  stage  of  irultivation ;  refinement  is  the 
last  stage  ;  we  civilize  savages  by  divesting 
them  of  tlieir  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  such  arts  as  are  requisite  for 
civil  society ;  we  cultivate  people  in  general 
by  calling  forth  their  powers  into  action  and 
independent  exertion;  we  refine  them  by  the 
introduction  of  tlie  liberal  arts,  .  .  .  Cultiva- 
tion is  applied  either  to  persons  or  things  ; 
civilization  is  applied  to  men  collectiveh-, 
refi,Jiernent  to  men  individually ;  we  may  C7il- 
Urate  the  mind  or  any  of  its  operations,  or  we 
may  cultivate  the  ground  or  anything  that 
grows  in  the  ground  ;  we  civilize  nations  ;  we 
refine  the  mind  or  the  manners." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  cultiva- 
tion, tillage,  and  husbandry:  " C^dtivatio7i  has 
a  much  more  comprehensive  meaning  than 
either  lih.age  or  husbandry.  Tillage  is  a  mode 
of  ciiU.vation  that  extends  no  farther  than  the 
prei>aration  of  the  ground  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed  ;  cultivation  includes  the  whole  jiro- 
cess  by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is 
brou;^ht  to  maturity.  We  may  till  without 
cuUivafing  ;  but  we  cannot  cultivate,  as  far  as 
respects  the  soil,  without  tillage.  Husbandry 
is  more  extensive  in  its  meaning  than  tillage, 
but  not  so  extensive  as  cultivation.  TiUuqe 
respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground  ; 
husbandry  is  emjiloyed  for  the  office  of  culti- 
vating for  domestic  purposes.  A  cultivator  is 
a  general  term  defined  only  by  the  object  that 
is  cidtivated,  as  the  cultivator  of  the  grape,  or 
the  olive  ;  a  tiller  is  a  labourer  in  the  soil 
that  performs  the  office  for  another  ;  a  hus- 
bandman is  a  humble  species  of  cultivator, 
who  himself  performs  the  whole  office  of 
cultivating  the  gi'ound  for  domestic  purposes." 
(Crabb  :  En-g.  Synon.) 

Cul'-ti-va-tor,  s.  [Eng.  cultivat(e);  -or;  Fr. 
cvltivotrur ;  Sp.  &  Port.  cuUivcidor ;  Ital. 
Cidt'ivatorc.\ 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  cultivates  or  tills  the  ground  ; 
a  farmer,  an  agriculttnist. 

2.  One  who  raises  or  produces  any  crop  by 
cultivation. 

".  .  .  Bome  cwl'iifaforj  of  clover  grass.  .  .    " — Boyle. 

XI.  Fig.  :  One  who  seeks  to  improve,  pro- 
mot*^,  or  refine  by  study,  appJication,  and 
attention  ;  one  who  ajiplies  or  devotes  him- 
self earnestly  to  any  study.  | 


"The  most  celebrated  hhturians  arc  mjuilffstly 
Inferior  to  the  moit  mnuujwful  ruliivator-  ot  phyical 
science  .  .  ."^ISuckle :  Hist.  VitrU..\.  \. 

B.  Agric. :  This  term,  in  a  broad  aignift- 
cation,  includes  harrows,  drags,  gi-ubbers, 
scarifiers,  acufflers,  pulverizers,  spiked  har- 
rows and  roller's,  horse-hoes,  shovel-ploughs, 
and  some  other  implements.  The  essential 
idea  of  cultivation  is  of  course  broader  still, 
as  it  comprehends  all  the  means  of  tillage, 
which  would  include  ploughs,  the  dominant 
implement  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  The 
term  cultivator,  in  the  United  States,  em- 
braces iiiii>lements  which  are  used  in  tending 
growing  crops.  These  are:  (1)  The  imple- 
ment specificidly  known  as  a  cultivator, 
having  a  triangular  frame  set  with  teeth  or 
shares,  and  drawn  by  one  horse,  which  walks 
in  the  balk  between  the  rows  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, or  other  i)lauts.  The  animal  is  hitched 
to  the  ajiex  of  tlie  frame,  and  the  ini]ilement 
is  guided  by  a  jjair  of  handles  at  the  rear, 
(2)  Single  and  double  shovel-ploughs,  which 
are  used  for  jjrecisely  the  same  ]mrpose,  but 
are  known  as  jilouglis,  [Shovel-plough.]  The 
cultivator  is  an  iuquoved  harrow.     (Knight.) 

ciUtivator-plough,  s.  A  plough  used 
in  tending  crops,  sucli  as  shovel-plough,  a 
double  shovel-plough,  &c. 

ciil'-trat-ed,  cul'-trate.  a.  [Lat.  cultratu3, 
from  culler  =  a  knife.)  Shaped  likea  pruuing- 
kiiife,  and  sharj)  edged,  straight  ou  one  side 
and  cui  ved  on  the  other. 

*  cul'-tri-forin»  a.    [Lat.  culter  (genit.  cidtri) 

=  a  knife,  and  forrna  =  form,  shape.]    Knife- 
shaped  ;  cultrate. 

cul-tri-ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  cutter  (genit, 
cultri)  =  a  knife,  a  razor,  rostrum  =  a  bill,  and 
Eng.  suff".  -a/.] 

Ornith. :  Razor-billed  ;  having  a  bill  shaped 
to  a  cei^tain  extent  like  a  razor  or  a  knife  ;  per- 
taining to  the  Cultirostres  (q.v.). 

cul-tri-ros'-trej,  cul-ti-ros -tres,  s.  pi. 

[Lat.  culter  (genit.  cujtri)  =  a  knife,  a  razor, 
rostrum  =  a  bill,  and  m.  &  f.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -es.] 
Ornith.  :  A  tribe  ranked  under  the  order 
Grallatores  (Waders).  It  was  established  by 
Cuvier.  The  bill  is  long  and  laterally  com- 
pressed ;  the  legs  long  and  slender,  with  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  tibije  unfeathered  ;  the  toes 
four,  to  a  certiiin  extent  conuected  at  their 
bases  bya  membrane.  Itcimtains  two  families 
— Gruidae  (Cranes)  and  Plataleid»  (Spoon- 
bills). 

"  cul-triv'-or-ous,  a.  (Lat.  culter  (genit. 
cultri)  =  aJtnife,  voro  =  to  swallow,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ous.]  Swallowing,  or  pretending  to 
swallow,  knives. 

*  C&l'-tu-ra-ble,  a.    [Eng.   cultur{e);   -a&Ze.] 

Fit    for    of    capable  of   cultivation  ;    cultiv- 
able. 

"The  landlord  wilt  say  that  in  En^'land  the  laud 
was  niiide  culturable  hy  him,  luid  not.  as  ui  Ireland, 
by  the  tenant."— .SprWotor.  Sept.  24,  1881.  p.  1.214. 

CUl'-tU-ral,  o.  [Eng.  adturie) ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  culture,    {Lit.  &  jig.) 

CUl'-tiire  (1),  s.      [Fr,  from  Lat.   cultura  = 
cultivation,    from  colo  (pa,   par.   cultas)  —  to 
cultivate;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  cidtitra.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Tlie  act,  process,  or  practice  of  cultiva- 
tion or  tillage  ;  husbandry,  farming. 

"  Yet  much  der-^uils  .  .  . 
On  culture,  aud  the  sowing  of  the  soil.' 

Cowper  :  Co^ivcrtalion,  &,  tf. 

*  2.  Cultivated  land  or  ground. 

"...  proceeds  the  uaravan 
Throuyb  lively  spreading  ciMCuret,  i^istures  green." 
Dyer :  Tlie  Fleet*. 
XL  Figuratively : 

1,  The  cultivation,  improvement,  refine- 
ment, or  advancement  of  the  intellect  by 
study,  application,  and  attention. 

"They  aopenr  to  have  discovered  the  precise  pi'int 
to  which  iiitellectnal  culture  am  he  carried  without 
ri^k  of  intellectual  emaucipatiou." — AtacauZay  :  Hist 
Sng.,  ch.  vi. 

2,  A  devotion  or  application  of  oneself  to 
any  study,  pursuit,  or  science  ;  constant  atten- 
tion and  care. 

'■  .  .  especiaUy  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies.  ,  ,  ." 
—Hobbea :  Thucydides.  i. 

3,  A  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  refine- 
ment or  cultivation. 

1[  For  the  iliffwence  between  cuUurc  and 
cultivation,  see  Ci'ltivation. 


l>oil.  b6^;  p6ut,  J 6^1:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9I1I11,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sm.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shiin;  tion,  -glon  =  zhiiB.    -elous,  -tions,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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culture— Cumbrian 


[Eng.  citltuiie) ;    -ist.]     A 


•  oul-ture  (2),  ».    [CouLTKR.] 

■'  A  culture ;  cultru7n."—Cathol.  Angl- 

•  oul'-tiire,  v.t.    [Culture,  s,]    To  cultivate. 

OUl'  tiired,  c     (Kng.  ddtUTit);  -td.] 
•  I.  Lit.  :  Cultivated,  tilled. 

"  Aud  gardens  amlle  arouiid,  nud  cultured  flelds." 
Thoimon  :  Summgr.  770. 

2.  Fig.:  Intellet^tuallycultiviited,  improved, 
or  refined  ;  in  a  state  of  iiitellcctiuil  culture. 
"...  a  mind 
Cultured  aud  capable  uf  sober  tbousbt." 

Cowper:  Tntk.  Hi.,  823,  324. 

•  CUl'-tiire-less,    «.      [Eng.    culture ;    -less.] 

Destitute  (il  cultivation  ;  uncultivated. 

"  oul'-ttir-ing,  pr.  jtar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Culture,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj..'  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C»  As  subst. :  The  act  or  jirocess  of  culti- 
vating.    {Lit.  £fig.) 

•  ciil'-tur  ist, 

cultivalDi . 

•  ciil'-ver  (I).  "  ool-ver, "  col-vere,  ^  col- 
vyr,     *  culfVe.     ,  oulvre,     "  culvere, 

tiou  of  Lat.  columba  =  a  dove.]    A  pigeon,  a 
dove. 

"    .  .  wlieuce,  burue  oil  liquid  wUig. 
The  souudiug  culver  ahootfl," 

Thonuon  :  Spring,  <52,  4S3. 

culver-dung.  3.  Pigeons' duug.  (Lupton: 
Thou&and  Notable  Things,  p.  105.)    (Halliwell.) 

'  culver-house,  s.    A  dove-cot. 

"Vet  was  this  iioor  culver-House  sorer  shaken."— 
Barmar      Trantt.  of  Bna't  Serm.  (1687).  p.  a79. 

culvers'  physic,  s.  The  same  as  Cul- 
vers" ROOT  (q.\ .). 

culvers'  root,  s.  An  American  name  for 
Veronica  virginica. 

•  C^'-ver  (2),  s.    [CuLVERiN.] 

"  Falcon  and  culver  on  each  tower." 

HcotC :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mhiatrel,  iv.  20. 

•  CUl-verd,  s.     [Coward.]    {Wkarton.) 

cfil'-ver-foot,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  cit/wer,  andEng. 
foot.]  A  'p'^iit,  probably  Geranium  colum- 
biman,  (Prior),  or  0.  molle  (Cochayne,  also 
Britten  £  Holland). 

•  cfil'-ver-in,  s.  [O.  Fr.  couknvrine,  fem.  of 
couleuvrin  =  snake-like  ;  couleuvre  =  a  snake, 
from  Lat.  colubrinus  =  snake-like  ;  coluber  = 
a  snake.] 

Old  Ordnaiice :  A  cannon  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  from  9  to  12  feet  long,  5i  inches 
bore,  and  carrying  18-pound  round  shot.  A 
demi-culverin  was  a  Q-jiounder.  Cannon  in 
those  days  were  named  after  reptiles  and  rapa- 
cious animals ;  as,  for  instance,  Culverin, 
serpent,  from  the  snake  (coluber),  which 
was  formed  upon  it  to  constitute  handles. 
(Knight.) 

"  Here  and  there,  amon^  the  shrubs  and  Bowel's, 
may  be  ecen  the  old  culvertru  which  scattered  bricks, 
cased  with  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks."— J/acauIap . 
But.  Kng.,  ch.  xiL 

•  Cul'-ver-key,  s.  [Apparently  from  culver  = 
a  dove,  a  pigeon,  and  key,  a  word  used  for  the 
seeds  of  tlie  ash,  &c.] 

1.  Generally  pi.  (Culverkeys) :  A  bunch  of 
ashkeys  or  pods  of  the  ash-tree,  Fraxinus 
excelsior. 

2.  A  flower,  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  the  Colum- 
bine (culver  in  Lat.  being  columba).  The 
flowers  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  culver, 
i.e.,  a  dove,  and  the  florets  keys.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

"  l/ookiug  down  the  meadows  I  could  see  a  girl  crop- 
ping culverkei/t  and  cow8ll[is,  to  make  garlands."— 
Walton  :  Angler,  i.,  ch.  xvl 

3.  Scilla  nutans.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

4.  Primula  veris  (cowslip).  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

5.  Orchis  mascula.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

Qlil'-vert.  s.  [Either  from  0.  Fr.  culvert;  Fr. 
couert  =  a  covered  passage,  from  ca7ti*rir  =  to 
cover,  or  a  corruption  of  O.  Fr.  coulojiere  =  a 
channel,  a  gutter ;  Fr.  couler  =  i-o  flow,  to 
trickle;  Lat.  coto^  to  filter  ;  co?uni  =  a  strainer. 
(Skeat.)]  A  drain  or  water-way  of  masonry 
beneath  a  road  or  canal.  .  It  is  a  bridge  or 
viaduct  on  a  small  scale. 

'  onl-vert,  *  cnl-vard,  a.  [O.  Fr.  culvert, 
cuivert.]    Cowardly. 


"Tho  i)orter  is  culuert  and  Muii."  —  Flwtce  A 
Blanch^/t€ur,  319. 

*  oul -vert-age,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  culvert,  a.; 
Eng.  hufl.  -uge.]  The  forfeiture  of  a  vassars 
land  tu  the  turd. 

"  tJnder  pain  of  culeertage  and  i»erp«tuAl  servitude, 
.  .  ."—Daniel:  BUt.  Kng.,  \i.  lie. 

■  OUl'-ver-tall,  s.  [Eng.  culver  =  a  dove,  a 
pigeon,  and  tail.] 

Carp. :  A  kind  of  tenon,  the  form  of  a  dove's 
tail ;  a  dovetail  (q.v.).     (Ash.) 

*  cfil'-ver-tail,  v.t.  [Culvkrtail,  «.]  To 
fasten  one  piece  of  timber  into  another  by 
tenon  in  the  form  of  a  dove's  tail ;  to  dovetail. 
(Ash.) 

*oul'-ver-tailed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Culver- 
tail,  v.] 

*  cul'-ver-tall-i[ng,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  $.    (Cul- 

vlrtail,  v.] 

A.  i'  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fc  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

Carp.:  The  method  of  fastening  by  culver- 
tails.    (Ash.) 

*  oul'-vert-ship,   '  kul  -vert-schipe,   s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  culvert,  a. ;  scliipe  =  Eng.  ship.] 
Cowardice.     [ATicren  Riwle,  p.  294.) 

cum,  prep.    iLat.]    With. 

Cum  grano  i^alis:  (Lat.  =  with  a  grain  of 
salt.]    With  allowance  for  exaggeration. 

cn'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  KVfxa  (kuma)  =  a  wave.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  sessile-eyed  Crustaceans, 
typical  of  the  Cumacea  Cq.v). 

on-llLa.'-9e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cv.m(a) ;  Lat. 
B.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -acea.] 

Zool.  :  A  group  of  Malacostracous  Cms- 
taceans,  apparently  representing  persistent 
larvte  of  higher  forms. 

on' -mar- in,  s.    [Coumarine.] 

CU'-mate,  s.  [Eng.  cvm^ic);  suEF.  -ale.]  A 
salt  of  cujiiic  or  cuminic  acid. 

*  CU-Xndit'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  kujxo  (kuma),  gcnit. 
KVfiaTOi  (kwiiatos)—a.  wave;  Eng.  adj.  sutf. 
•ical.]    Blue,  ofa sky  colour  ;  sea-green.   (Ash.) 

*cuin'-hent,  a.  [Lat.  cumbens,  pr.  par.  of 
cumbo  =*to  lie  down.]    Lying  down. 

"  Too  cold  the  grassy  mantle  of  the  marl. 
In  stormy  wiiut«r  s  long  and  dreary  night. 
For  cunt&«nt  sheep."  l>i/er :  Fleece. 

oum'-ber,  *cnm-t>yre,  *oum-mere.  v.t. 

[O.Fr.    comferer,    from    Low    Lat.    ctnnbra  =  a 
heap;  Lat.  cumulus;  Fr.  encoTnbrer.] 

1.  To  crowd,  to  cover. 

"  Where  now  these  warriors?— in  their  gore. 
They  cumber  Harston's  dismal  moor  I ' 

Scott  :  Hokeby,  Iv.  17. 

2.  To  overload,  to  burthen. 

"The  multiplying  variety  of  ai:giiments,  especially 
frivolous  ones,  is  not  only  lost  labour,  but  cumbera  the 
memory  to  do  purpose."— iocfo-. 

3.  To  weigh  down,  to  oppress. 

"  Hardly  bis  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears. 
Clogg'd   with   his    cIi-Lithe.   and    cumherd  with  his 
years. '  Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  jBneid  v.  232. 

4.  To  be  a  trouble,  an  annoyance,  or  an  ob- 
struction to  ;  to  be  a  useless  burthen  to. 

•'  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground?"— iuJte  liii.  7. 

1 5.  To  embarrass,  to  retard  or  delay,  as 
though  by  overloading. 

"  So  fierce,  au  tameless,  and  eo  fleet, 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat." 

Scott  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  iv.  4. 

•  6.  To  involve  In  troubles,   difficulties,  or 
dangers ;  to  trouble,  to  vex,  to  distress. 
"  Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 

l^ah-tp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iU.  1, 

*7.  To  busy,  to  distract  with  a  multiplicity 
of  cares. 


cum'-ber,  .«.    [Cumber,  v.] 

1.  An  encumbrance. 

"The  greatest  sliips  are  least  serviceable,  go  very 
deep  in  water,  are  of  marvellous  charge  aud  fearful 
cumber." — Raleigh. 

2.  Trouble,  vexation,    embarrassment,   dis- 
tress. 

"By  the  occasion  thereof  I  was  brought  to  as  great 
cumber  aji<l  d;mger.  a.^  lifc-litly  any  might  escape."— 
Sidney. 

cum'-bered,  *  cum-byrd,  *  cuxn-merd, 

pa.  par.  or  a.    [Cu-Mber,  v.] 


ciun'-ber-fleld,  s.  [Eng.  cuvOjer ;  aiid/«W,l 
PoliigonuiiL  aviculare.  (Buliein ;  Britten  S 
Holland.) 

cilm  -ber-ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Cumber,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  jIs  pr.  par  £  particip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  encumbering,  em- 
barrassing, hindering,  or  distracting. 

Cum'-ber-laad,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  ci/m'irt,  and 
Eng,  larul.]  '  [CuMiJUiA>'.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Geog, :  A  county  iu  the  north-west  of 
England. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with,  tlic  county  named  under  A. 

Cumberland  ha^vthom,  s.  PyrusAria, 
which,  according  t*)  Gerarde,  "  delightetli  to 
grow  in  our  shadowie  woods  of  Cunjberland 
and  Westmerland."    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  ciim'-ber-ment,    '  com-bur-ment,    «. 

[Eng.  cumlrr ;  -nient.  Cf.  Vr.  encombreinent.'\ 
Trouble,  embarrassment,  annoyance,  or  vex- 
ation. 

"  To  kepe  hire  fro  eu7nberment.''—Ali»aimder,  iTL 

cum'-ber-some,  n.     [Eng.  cumber;  -some.l 

1.  Unwieldy,  unmanageable. 

"  Very  long  tubes  are  eumtjcrtoiTie,  .  .  ."—Newton  : 
Opticka. 

2.  Burdensome,  embairasslDg,  vexatious, 
troublesome. 

"...  going  to  perform  a  cumberiomt  obedience  '— 
Sidney. 

*  ciim'-ber-some-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  cumber- 
some;  -ly.]  In  a  cumbersome,  burdensome, 
troublesome,  or  vexatious  manner ;  so  as  to 
encuniber  or  embarrass. 

cuxn'-ber-some-ness,  «.  [Eng.  cumber- 
some;  -iiess.]  The  quality  of  being  cumber- 
some, embarrassing,  or  vexatious;  burden- 
soraeness. 

•  cum'-ber-w6rl<l,  s.  [Eng.  cumber,  and 
world.]  One  who  is  only  a  burden  or  encum- 
brance in  the  world  ;  a  useless  being. 

"  A  cumber-world,  yet  in  the  w  urld  aiti  left, 
A  fmltlefl  plot  with  brambles  t-vergrowne.' 

Oraytcm:  Shepherd's  Garland.  1693. 

•  cum'-ble,  s.     [Lat.  cumulus  =  a  heap,  the  b 

being  inserted  for  euphony,  as  in  number, 
from  numerus.]     A  i)innacle. 

"...  the  Spanish  monarchy  c&me  to  its  highest 
cumblc,  .  .  ."—J/ovell  :  Letters,  ht  i.,  let.  Si. 

'  cum  -braii9e,  "  com-branse,  *  com- 
brauuce,  * cum-branse.  5  [Comber,  v.] 
A  burden,  au  encumbrance  ;  a  suurce  of  em- 
barrassment, trouble  or  vexation. 

Cum'-bri-an,  a.  &  s.    [l-Yom  Lat  Cumbria  = 

tlie  country  of  the  Cunibri,  an  old  British 
tribe,  inhabiting  what  afterwards  came  to  be 
called  Cumberland.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Cum- 
berland. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Cumberland. 
•  2.  Geol.  :  The  Cumbrian  formation.    (3.) 

(1)  Cumbrian  formation  : 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  (2)  and  (3)  (q.v.). 

(2)  Cumbrian  group : 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  (1)  and  (3)  (q.v.). 

(3)  Cumbrian  rocks : 

Geol. :  Ancient  rocks  constituting  the  lowest 
of  the  slaty  deposits  in  Skiddaw  and  Grasnioi-e 
Fell  in  Cumberland.  They  consist  of  the 
Skiddaw  Slates — i.e.,  the  equivalent  in  age 
of  the  Lower  Llandeilo  Flags,  above  which 
are  the  Coniston  Limestone  =  Bala  Lime- 
stone, and  the  Coniston  Grits=  Llandovery 
group.  The  term  Cumbrian  was  introduced 
by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  believed  the  beds  in 
Cumberland  thus  designated  to  be  the  equiva- 
lents in  age  of  others  in  Wales,  on  which,  when 
occurring  in  the  latter  locality,  he  had  be- 
stowed the  name  Cambrian.  There  was  no 
use  for  two  terms  if  one  would  do,  and  Cum- 
brian is  now  disused,  Cambrian  being  retained. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  would  also  have  dis- 
pensed with  Cambrian,  and  brought  Sedg- 
wick's rocks  so  designated,  with  the  Cumbrian 
beds,  also  under  his  Silurian  system.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  however,  in  his  Student's  Ele- 
ments of  Geology ,  has  retained  the  word  Cam- 
brian, omitting  Cumbrian.     Under  thebeading 


nite,  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;   we.  ivet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  WQlf.  work,  who.  son :   miite,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     es,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Upper  Cambrian,  be  plaees  Treinadoc  Slates, 
and  theLingula  Flag8  of  Britain,  enuineratiii;; 
as  their  foreign  e<iiiivaleiits  in  age  part  oi 
Barrande's  Primordial  Zone  of  BoliPinia,  tlie 
Alum  Schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  Potsdam  Sandstone;  and  under  tlie  Lower 
Cambrian  Rocks  tlie  Menevian  beds  of  Wales, 
and  the  Lon-iniynd  group,  the  latterconsisting 
of  the  Harlech  Gnls;iTidthe  Llanberis  felale.s. 
The  foreign  equivalents  of  these  are  the  lower 
portion  of  Barrande's  Primordial  Zone  in 
Bohemia,  the  Fiicoid  Sandstones  of  Sweden, 
and  perhaps  the  Hiironian  series  of  Canada. 
The  Cambrian,  as  thus  describecl,  is  made 
immediately  to  follow  the  Laurentian  and  pre- 
cede the  Silurian  formation. 

otim'-brous,  a.     [Eng.  cumber;  -oti^.] 

1.  Burdensome,  weighty,  oppressive ;  em- 
barrassing by  reason  of  weight. 

"  The  sti'ong  aud  ciimhrous  arms  the  valiiint  wield, 
The  weaker  warrior  tiktja  a  lighter  shield. " 

Pope  :  ffomers  Iliad,  "xiv  441.  443. 

2.  Causing  trouble  or  annoyance  ;  vexatious, 
annoying. 

"  A  cloud  of  citinbro't«  gnattes  doe  him  moleat. 
All  striving  to  intixe  their  feeble  etinges. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  no  wliere  can  rest" 
Spenser:  F.Q..  I,  i.  23. 

3.  Confused,  unmanageable,  awkward. 

"  Ur  of  Chaldea,  passing  now  the  ford 
To  Harran  ;  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  floclu  and  numerous  servitude." 

Milton :  P.  /...  xii.  131,  132. 

4.  Confused,  mixed  up,  not  simple  or  plain. 

"...  the  provisions  which  have  been  reca]  litolated 
are  c^mbroit*.  puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other 
,  .    "—.Vacaulay  ■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•  ciim'-broua-lyt  udv.  [Eng.  cumbrous  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  cumbrous,  burdensome,  embarrassing  or 
confused  manner. 

"Capitals  to  every  aubstantive  are  eumbroiisly 
intrusive  upon  the  eye." — Seward :  Lettert,  i.  184. 

Oiiin'-brous-ness,  s.  tEng.  cumbrmts;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  cumbrous,  embarrassing, 
or  confused  ;  awkwardness,  want  of  simpli- 
city and  plainness. 

"  The  cumbrousneit.  imperfection,  and  even  expense, 
of  this  process  would  render  such  a  mode  of  govern- 
ment intolerable,"— .*f(r  O.  C.  Lewis:  Auth<trUy  '" 
Matteri  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

*onine-UcIi,  * ciuiie - Uche,  a.  &  adv. 
[Comely.] 

CU'-mene,  s.    (.Eng.  aini{in) ;  -e?w.] 

Chem. :  C9H12  or  C6H5-CH<^^^3.     Isopro- 

pyl-benzene.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  which 
exists  in  Roman  cumin  oil,  and  c^n  be  pro- 
duced by  distilling  cumic  acid  with  baryta, 
and  is  also  formed  synthetically  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  brombenzene  and  isopropyl- 
iodide.  Cumene  is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at 
151°.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  yields 
benzoic  acid  and  nitro-benzoic  acid.  It  will 
not  mix  with  water.  Brolnine  forms  substitu- 
tion products. 

cmnene-sulphonlo  acid. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  cnmene.  It  forms 
small  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  on  heat- 
ing into  sulphuric  acid  and  cuinene.  Its 
barium  salt  (CgHnSOs^jBa  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Ofim'  -  eng  -  ite,  s.  [From  Cummenge,  who 
Analyzed  it.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Volgerite  (q.v.). 
(Da>ia.) 

OUm'-en-^l,  s.  [Eng.  &c.,  cum^n{e),  and  suff. 
-yl  (Chem.)  ((\.v.).^ 

Chem.  :  The  principle  of  cunimin  or  cumin 
(q.v.).  Occurs  chiefly  in  compos.  (See  the 
Bubjoined  compounds.) 

cnxnenyl-acryUc  acid. 

Chem. :     Isopropyl  -  phenyl  -  acrylic    acid. 

CisfluOs  or  CeH^^^^^^CUg  Ob- 

^CH  =  CH-COOH. 
tained  by  heating  cumic  aldehyde  with  sodium 
acetate  and  acetic  anhydride.  It  is  purified 
by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
Cumenyl-acrylic  acid,  crystallised  in  white 
needles,  melting  at  158%  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  hot  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water.  When  boiled  it  is 
decomposed  into  CO2  and  isopropyl- cinna- 
mene  ;  oxidised  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
it  yields  a  distillate  of  cumic  aldehyde. 
Nitric  acts  on  it,  forming  nitro-substitution 
compounds. 


cuxnenyl-angelic  acid. 

chemistry : 

Q   H 

C'liHlsOo,  or  ^'6H4<^jfilcHCH.>-COOH. 

Obtained  by  heating  cuiiiii;  aldehyde  with 
butyric  anhydride  and  sodium  butyrate.  It 
is  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  123'. 
Siduble  in  hot  alcohol. 

cumenyl-crotonio  acid. 

Cheviistry : 

C13H16O0,  or  C6H4<(4l./=CH2-CO*OH. 
Obtained  by  heating  cumic' aldehyde  with 
sodmm  acetate  and  three  parts  of  jtropionic 
acid,  and  purified.  It  ci-ystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  nodular  masses,  from  petroleum 
spirit  in  oblique  prisms,  and  melts  at  91°. 

cu-men-^l'-am-ine,    «.      [Eng.    cumenyl; 
amine.]    Also'called  Cumenyl  urea.    [Cymyl- 

CARBAMIDE.] 

cum'-ft:ey,  "  cum-for-y,  "  cum-flr-ie,  s. 

(COMFREY.] 

*1.  (0/ tfie  form  Cumfirie) :  The  daisy,  ^ei/is 
perenn  is. 

2.  {Of  the  other  forma) :  [Comfrey]. 

"They  gave  thetn  a  decoction  of  cum/ory  to  bonze." 
Sir  T.  Bro»me  :  Tracts.  No.  5. 

cum'-ic,    a.      (Lat.    criminum, ;    Gr.    Kvti.ivov 

{kiiminoii)  =  cummin,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic, 
from  Lat.  -icus ;  Gr.  ucos  (ikos).}  Pertaining 
to  or  derived  from  cummin. 

cumic  acid.  ^«. 

Chem.  :     Cuminic    acid.        Cumylic    acid, 

C10H12O2.  or  CyH„-CO-OH  or  GeHj^J^^^^jj 

By  dropping  cumic  aldehyde  on  fused  potas- 
sium hydrate,  hydrogen  is  liberated  andcumate 
of  potassium  is  formed  ;  this  salt  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  decomposed  by  an  acid  ;  the  cumic 
acid  is  deposited  and  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion from  alcohol.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
oxidising  cumic  aldehyde  with  potassium 
permanganate.  It  forms  colourless  pris- 
matic tables,  which  melt  at  114'  and  boil  at 
250°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields 
terephthalic  acid. 

cumic  aldehyde,  5. 

Chem.  :  Also  called  Cuminic  aldehyde, 
Cumyl  hydride,  or  Cuminol. 

C10H12O,  orCgHnCO-H,  orCgHi^*^^  KchI 

^00- H. 
Cumic  aldehyde  occuis  in  the  essential  oil  of 
cumin,  on  distilling  which  the  cyinene  distils 
over  first  at  200"  and  afterwards  the  cumic 
aldehyde.  If  the  cumin  oil  is  agitated  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  acid  sodium  sulphite 
it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  cumic 
aldehyde,  which  can  be  decomposed  by  potash. 
These  compounds  also  occur  in  the  volatile 
oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  water-hemlock, 
Cicuta  virosa.  Cumic  aldehyde  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  230°.  It  should  be 
distilled  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO2.  It  oxidizes 
into  cumic  acid  and  a  resinous  substance  ; 
when  heated  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it 
yields  terephthalic  acid  ;  when  boiled  with 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted  into  eliminate 
of  potassium  and  cyraylic  alcohol. 


um[ene) ;  -idic.] 
CH3 

An  acid 


CH. 

aron 

CO  OH 
acid,  but  it  is  not 
steam.  It  is  in- 
uble  in  ether,  more 

It  crystallizes  in 
adding  benzeue  to 
high  temperatures 


oiun-id'-ic  a^'-id,  j{.   [Eu<, 
Chem. :  C10H10O4,  or  CgH., 

formed  along  with  cumylic 
volatilized  in  a  current  of 
soluble  in  water,  slightly  sol 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
long  transparent  needles,  on 
its  alcoholic  solution.  At 
it  sublimes  without  fusion 

cum'-id-in^  s.  [Gr.  Kvmvov  (kuminon)  = 
cummin  ;  flSos  (euk^s)  =  form,  appearance, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ine  ] 

Chem. :  Amido-cnmene.  CgHu  (NHg),  or 
Ce^i  ^p  u'„  Obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
nitro-cuniol  by  alcoholic  ammonium  sulphide. 
Also  by  the  distillation  of  amido-cuminic  acid 
with  baryta.  It  is  purified  by  crystallising 
the  oxalate  and  precipitating  by  potash.  It 
is  a  pale  yellow  refractive  oil,  having  a  pecu- 


liar smell  and  a  burning  taste,  boiling  at  225", 
The  name  has  been  given  to  other  conipouLda. 

ciim'-in,  s.     [Lat.  cuviin(um).']    [Cummim.] 

cumin  oil,  s. 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the 
meAso^  Cuminuviiyminam  by  extraction  with 
absolute  alcohol  and  pn-cipil^iti'm  by  water. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  cuminol  and  cymene. 

cum-in'-am-ide.s.  [Eng.cifmin<fj(f);  am,ide.\ 
Cliemistnf  :  Cunivlamide  CiftHj^NO,  or 
C9Hii*CO'NH2.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  cuminate  of  ammoniuni.  It  is  a  crys- 
talline substance,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

CUm'-in-ate,  3.      [Eng.  cumin{ic);   -cUe.]     A 
salt  of  cumic  or  cununic  acid. 

cum-in'-ic,  a.    [CtiMic.] 

cum-in'-i-dje,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  cumin(um).  and  pL 
adj.  sutf.  -idt-e.] 

Hot.  :  A  family  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 
Type  Cuminum  (q.v.). 

cum'-in-dl,  5.    [Cumic  aldehyde.] 

cu-mi'-num,  s.    [Lat.]    [Cumin.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cuminidse.  There 
are  both  general  and  jiartial  involucres,  the 
latter   one-sided  ;    calyx    five-toothed ;   fnzit 


CUMINUM. 
I.  Plant.  2.  Flower. 

elongated,  with  five  filiform  ridges  and  four 
intermediate  ones  prominent  and  slightly 
prickly,  with  a  vitta  between  each.  The 
species  are  annuals  with  multifid  leaves  and 
pink  or  white  flowers.  Cuminum  Cyviinum 
is  the  Cumin  or  Cummin  (q.v.). 

*  ciim-li-ca'-tion,  s.  [A  corruption  of  com- 
pUcAttioii  (q.v.).]    A  complication. 

*  cnm-licht  *  cum-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Comely.] 
*cum.~lin,  *  cumlynge,  5.    [Comelino.] 

*  Oum-m.ar,  s.  [Cumber,  a.]  Vexation,  '^ffi- 
culty,  entanglement. 

••  Deliuir  vs  fra  perrellis  of  .  .  .  derth,  seditioun  and 
battel,  of  pleyis  and  cummar."  —  Abp.  SaviiUon: 
CaUchism,  lo.  liw. 

cum'-mer,  .«.  [Commere,  Gammer.]  A  gos- 
sip, a  female  acquaintance,  a  midwife. 

"Gude  day  to  ye,  cummrr.&oA  inony  ane  o'  them.'— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ixvU. 

oiim'-min,  cum'-m,  s.  [In  Sw.  kummin; 
Dan.  kommeiL ;  Dut.  komiju ;  Ger.  kiimmel ; 
Fr.  ctiviiii :  Sp,  &Ital.  comino;  Tort. comiiihos; 
Lat.  cuviinum;  Gr.  Kvtuvov  {kuminon),  from 
Arab,  tfamoun  =  the  name  of  the  plant.] 
Cuviinum  Cyviiiium:  The  common  cumin  or 
cummiu.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  resembling 
fennel,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  o* 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  hot  and  aromatic,  and  used  like  those  of 
anise,  caraway,  &c.  It  is  not  used  medicinallj . 
but  only  in  veterinary  practice. 

"  When  he  hath  made  plain  the  face  thereof,  doth  he 
not  caat  abroad  the  Htchea,  and  scatter  the  cummin, 
.  .  ,"— /jrtf'aft  xiviii.  25. 

^  The  cummin  of  Scripture:  It  is  in  New 
Testament  Gr.  Kvmvov  (kuminon),  and  in  Heb. 
^tD?  (kamTuon)  and  is  undoubtedly  the  jdant 
described  in  this  arficle  (Isaiah  xx\iii.  25 — 27, 
Matt,  xxiii.  23). 

^  (1)  Black  cummin  :  Nigella  satii-a,  a  ranun- 
culaceous  geims,  the  pungent  seeds  of  which 
are  used  by  the  Afghans,  who  call  them  Scah- 
dana,  for  the  flavouring  of  curries. 


boll,  h6^;  pout,  jS^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^^nophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-dam,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deL 
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oummiDg — cunabula 


(ii)  Covirruin  cummin:  Cuminum  Cyminnni. 

(:i)  6w€tl  cuinmiii :  The  anise,  PimpiiuUa 
tmisum.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(4)  Wild  cummin:  iMgaxia  aiminoidea. 
[iMudon.) 

cummin -seed,  t.  The  seed  of  the 
Cuniiiiiu. 

U  Cummin-seed  was  used  for  attracting 
pigeons  to  inliabit  a  dovecot 

"He  [thB  gniiK  HUir]  i»  oiiuly  used  by  Ule  tnaMer  of 
the  urdmairie.  iw  men  ui*  LUHoy.Kwcwit.  tu  itfiileulali 
Uieir  culver-liuu8«.'— Cfifuj  Whiitti.,  p.  6i. 

Cum'-ming,  s.    lEtynj.  douliiful ;  Cont  Piov. 
Eng.  coniD  =  a  brewing  vat.] 
brewing  :  A  vessel  lor  holding  wort. 
"Item,  aue  iiiiitikiii  tutt— one  liettcll— tun  Kyle  fatt«t 
— *liecuffi/Ht«tf."— V/uwifon*-*.  A.  Iiswl).  p.  17*. 

otim  -ming-ton-ite,  s.  (Named  from  Cum- 
uiington  in  Ma,ssachusetts,  where  it  occlu-8.] 

Mill. :  Two  minerals — 

(1)  Cuvimingionite  of  Demey :  A  variety  of 
Actinolite  (Brit.  A/us.  Vat.).  Iron-iuagnesia 
Ampiiibole  iDaiia).  It  is  libro-huniuar,  olten 
radiated.     The  colour  grey  to  brown. 

(li)  CnmminfitoiiiU  of  liaviiiLcUberge :  A 
varii'iy  of  Khudonito.  Dana  arranges  it  with 
Photicite,  whicli  he  raults  under  his  heading 
Carbonated  Rhodonite. 


o&m'-moclc,  s.     (Cammock.] 
with  a  crooked  head. 


A  short  stair 


"Until  you  on  a  cummoGk  driddle 
A  grt-y  liair'd  en  le. ' 
Bunii  .  Eijialla  lo  J/>tj„r  Logan. 

«um'-6,  in  compos.     [Eng.,&c.,  c«M(ene)(q.v.) 
ail  J  o  connective,  J 

Chem.  :  Having  ciunene  in  its  composition. 
cumo-phenol.  s. 

Chem.  :  Also  called  Cuniol.  CsHioO,  or 
C8H4<[y|j  '■  Obtained  by  lusing  potassium 
cumene  sulphonate  with  potash,  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  of  tlie  lused  mass,  dehydrat- 
ing the  ciude  oily  jiinduct,  and  purifying  it 
with  fractional  distillation.  It  ciystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  6V. 

ofim'-ol,  s.     [Eng.  cum(..ew),  and  Lat.  oUeum') 

—  oil. J 

Chem. :  A  name  which  has  been  given  to 
cumophenol,  and  aL«o  to  cuiuene. 

Cum-o-ni'-tril,  s.  [Eng.  cumem;  nitril.] 
CTi<m.:CioHiiN,orCaHuCN,  orQHj^J^'lJ'? 
Also  called  Cuinenyl  cjanide.  It  is  obtained 
by  heating  cuniinate  of  ammonium ;  alao  by 
heating  cyanogen  bromide  with  cuminate  of 
soduim,_  UNbr-i-CaHnCO-ONa  =  CytuCN-f 
COg+KBr.  Cumonuril  ia  a  coioutlesa, 
strongly  refractive,  jileasant  smelling  liquid  ; 
it  is  shghtly  soluble  in  wat«r. 


[Eng.    mmo- 


O&n-o-ni-trn'-am-ine, 

nitril;  amine.] 

Chem.:  CioH,„(NH.;)N.  Amido-cnmonitril. 
When  cnmonitiil  is  added  drop  by  drop  lo 
a  cooked  mi.\ture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  a  crystalline  nitro-cumonitril, 
CioHlo(NO..)N,  is  formed,  which  ia  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen, 
from  zinc  and  Ijydrochloric  acid  into  cuinoni- 
trilamine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  large  needles,  whicli  melt 
at  45',  and  boils  at  305°.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts,  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  m  alcoliol. 
ciim'-d-yl,  s.    [Eng.  ciiminol;  -yl.] 

C?tem.  :  An  aromatic  monad  radical 
(CjHuCO)'. 

oumoyi  ohloride,  s. 

Chem. :  Commonly  called  Cumyl  chloride. 
CioHiiOCn,  or  C(|Hii  i:u-Cl.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  PC1.5, 
on  cumic  acid.  It  is  an  oil,  boiling  »i  200°. 
It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  cumic  acid. 


ofim-6-yr-ic,  a.     [Eng 
rived  from,  or  eontaiiiinf 

cninoylic    acid,    s 

ACID.] 


cumoyl ;  -ic.]     De- 
cuiuoyl(q.v.). 

[HYDROCrNKAJIIC 


oum'-shair,  s.  [Chin,  kim-tsie  =  sl  present.] 
A  present  or  bonus;  rriginnlly,  that  paid  on 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  Canton. 


cam' -Shaw,  v.t.  [Cdm«h*w,  ».j  To  moke  a 
present  or  bonus  to. 

*  cn'-mu-late,  v.t.  (Lat.  eumulahu,  pa.  par. 
ol  cumidu  =  lo  heaji  up ;  cumulus  =  a  heap  : 
Fr.  cu.muter.1 

1.  Lit. :  To  heap  up  or  together,  to  accumu- 
late. 

".  .  .  tlie  mighty  dhoMls  of  uliolb.  tMKided  and 
cumulated,  hvajj  ui«u  bvau  lUuoUkBt  OLrUi.  ,  .  "_ 
n'Oixiward. 

2.  Fiij. :  Tu  bring  together  ;  to  combine. 
"Ah  the  extrernvs  of  worth  and  l>Muty  tliat  were 

cuiHiiUiUU  Ul  Caudlia.— SAfiion  .•  TramLatt>/n  nf  Din 
(iuU'ite.  Iv.  8, 

•  cu-mu-la'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  cumvlatio,  from 
cumtUatas,  pa.  par.  of  cimulo  =  to  heap  up.) 

1.  Ord.   Lang.  :    The  act  of  heajiing  up  or 
together;  an  accumulation. 

2.  Uiiiiiersitiea :  Ihe  taking  of  two  degrees 
by  accumulation  (q.v.). 

"For  cumulnfion,  I  uiust  need*  profoM  I  never 
torttttp  at  Oxford,  p.  17. 

'  ca'-mn-lat-ist. 

One  wfio  i.Mtlieni, 
an  accumulator. 


i.     [Eng.  (!tima;a((c)  ,•  -ts(.] 
collects,  or  accumulates  ; 


cu  -mu-lat-ive,  a.    [Fr.  cumuXaiiJ.] 

I.  Onl.  Lung.  :  Consisting  of  parts  heaped 
or  aggregated  together. 

".\3  for  liiiowledKe  wlilcli  man  receiveth  by  teachine 
it  m  KumuttUtv*.  —eaaan:  On  Leamini/. 

II.  I'ecknicaUy : 

1.  Law : 

(1)  Augmenting  or  increasing  the  same 
point. 

(■2)  Applied  to  a  legacy  when  the  Ieg.itee  is 
more  tiian  once  benetited  in  the  same  will. 

2.  Logic:  Specially  applied  to  a  series  of 
arguments,  each  of  which  may  be  by  itself 
weak,  but  which  give  in  the  whole  a  sum  of 
which  the  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  its 
component  jjarts  taken  separately. 

"Whatever  objectloua  may  be  made  to  thl3  or  that 
particular  favt.  .  .  on  the  whole.  I  conaider  that  a 
cumulattve  argument  risea  from  tht-ui,  .  .  "—Olad- 
Itone:  lieiaiion  uf  the  Slate  (u  t/te  C/iurch,  p.  23. 

3.  Afeii. ;  Specially  applied  lo  drugs  which 
remain  in  the  system  some  time  without 
showing  signs  of  action,  and,  after  an  interval 
exert  their  influence  suddenly ;  digitalis,  or 
foxglove,   being  a  typical  medicine  of  this 

kiml 

H  (1)  Cumulative  legacy  :  [II.  1  (2X] 

(2)  Cumulative  remedy : 

Law :  A  second  mode  of  procedure  in  addi- 
tion to  one  already  available.  It  is  opposed 
to  an  altei-native  remedy,  for  in  the  latter  case, 
though  there  are  two  remedies  provided,  one 
or  other  must  be  chosen  ;  both  cannot,  as  in 
the  former  case,  be  enforced. 

(3)  Cumukuivc  vote : 

Siiffmge:  An  arrangement  which  when 
several  candidates  [iresent  themselves  enables 
an  elector  to  acenraulate  his  votes  upon  the 
one  whom  be  ].refers.  instead  of  compelling  him 
to  bestow  them  singly  on  more  candidates  than 
one.  It  was  proposed  in  Parliament,  in  1867 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke),  but  was  re.iected  on  July  5,  1867, 
by  314  to  173.  The  ex-periment  of  how  it  would 
work  was  tried  in  the  case  of  the  London 
Sch.iol  Board,  desire  being  felt  to  introdnce 
into  it  representatives  of  all  the  religious  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education.  If  a 
party  propose  too  many  candidates  for  their 
voting  power,  a  smaller  number  than  their 
fair  jiroportion  will  be  elected ;  if  they  pro- 
pose too  few,  they,  of  course,  leave  a  larger 
number  to  be  elected  by  others.  To  elect  tlie 
iiiaximum  number  of  candidates  a  parly  have 
it  in  their  power  to  carrj-,  thev  must  propose 
just  as  many  candidates  as  will  be  exactly 
proportionate  to  their  voting  power,  and  con- 
centrate their  entire  effort  upon  these. 

cu-mu-lo,   ill  compos.     [Lat.  cumuHus)  =  a 
heap,  and  o  connective.] 

cumnlo-cirro-stratus,  s. 

ileteorol.  :  The  same  as  the  Nimbus  or  Rain- 
cloud. 

cumnlo-stratus,  s. 

Meteorol.  :  A  cloud  intermediate  between 
the  euniiilus  and  the  stratus.  It  tends 
to  spread,  settle  down  into  a  nimbus,  and 
descend  in  rain. 


CU  -mn-Iose,  a.  [Fonned  as  if  from  a  ttt. 
cumuionus.  from  cumulus  =  a  heap.]  Full  of 
heaps. 

oa'-mi}-liia  (pi.  comuU),  ».    [Lat. = a  heap. 

a  pile.  I  " 

I.  Meteorol.  :  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
clouds.  It  consists  of  round  masses  Uka 
bales  of  Wool  or  mountaiim  heaped  on  moun- 
tains. It  hi  more  ireqiient  In  enmmer 
than  in  winter.     Ii.  t>     t  ,^  they 


may  often  be  seen  in  the  morning,  their  ten- 
dency, however,  being  to  become  reduced  in 
bulk  or  even  vanish  altogether  before  evening. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  increase  in  number, 
especiallyif  they  become  surmounted  by  cirrus 
clouds,  rain  or  storm  may  be  expected.  (Gajwt.) 
2.  Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Von  Baer  to 
the  thickened  portion  of  a  cellular  layer  in 
which  the  ovum  is  imbedded. 

CUm'-j^l.a.     lEng.  cunU.ene) ;  -yl.] 

Cliem. :  An  aiomalic  monad  radical,  having 
the  formula  CgHn.  This  ladical  has  been 
wrongly  called  cumoyl,  but  it  corresponds  to 
benzyl  (CVIli,)'and  not  tobenzoylCCylls-CO/. 

cumyl  chloride,  s.    (Cumoyl  cbixjeide.] 

cum-Jrl'-am-ide, «.    [Cctminamide.] 

ciim'-^l-ene,  s.      [Eng.   cumyl;  buS.   -au 
{Chem.).]     (8ee  the  compound.) 

cnmylene  diamlde,  s. 

Chem. :  C9H14N2,  or  CoHjo  (NHjV  A  crys- 
talline base,  obtained  by  distilling  dinitro- 
cuniene  with  acetic  acid  and  iron  hlings.  It 
melts  at  47^ 

oum-jrl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  cumyl ;  -ic.]    Pertaining 
to  cumyl ;  havinj  cumyl  iu  its  composition. 


comylic  acid.  s. 


CH, 
CHa 


Chem. :  CioHi.jOj,  or  CeHj  i  Jjga     Obtained 

Lco\>R. 
by  oxidising  durene  (tetra-methyl-benzene, 
C6H2(CH3)4)  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is 
separated  from  cumidic  acid  by  distilling  in 
a  current  of  steam  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water  ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etliei .  and 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  I4O'  to  loO°. 

cum'-yl-ide,  s.     [Eag.  cumyl ;  -ide.] 

Chem.  :  Cuniylide  of  potassium,  CifiH^iOK. 
Produced  by  heating  cumyl  hydride  with 
potassium. 

*  cim,  *  cunne,  s.    [Kra.] 

1.  Race,  family,  kin. 

"  Seinte  Eaterine  of  noble  curnie  com." 
.,     „      ,  St.  Haiherim*.  L 

2.  Kind. 

"  Allcs  cunnet  wilde  dor"— 0.  Eng.  nomiliea.  p.  71 
■■  Cnn  (1),  I'.f.      [CaX,  Cok.J 

•cim  (2).  •  cnnnen,  v.t.  &  i.    (a-S.  trunnian, 
O,  U.  Ger.  chiainen.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  taste,  to  try. 

"They  Ball  not  Uian  a  cherrie  cun. 
That  wald  not  enternirj  ae. " 

Cherrie  and  Sloe.  ft.  47. 

B.  Inlrans. :  To  try. 

"  He  wuUde  runn^n  awa  to  briungnen  inn  hiss  lierte 
Erthlike  thingeas  lufe."  Ormulum.  12,137. 


t  cn-n&b'-u-la,  s. 

i2)  birth,  origin.] 
place  of  origin. 


[Lat.  pi.  =  (1)  a  cradle, 
BirthpLice,   early  abode. 


"The  eunab'ila  of  Qennan  sociaUam." — a.  S,  EaM  ■ 
Qernian  Culture,  p.  71. 


ate.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   w6.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit 
or.  wore.  wgU,  work,  who.  son;   mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  riile.  fuU:  try.  Syrian,    a 


sire.  sir.  marine:   go,  pit, 
,  oe  =  o.    ey  =  a,    qn  =  kw. 


cunctation— cunningly 
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•  cUnc  -  ta'- tion«  «.  [T-At.  citnctatio,  from 
functor  =  to  delay.]  Deluy,  procrastination, 
dilatoriiiess. 

".  .  .  celerity  should  always  he  contempered  with 
eujtetation."—Bruunw :   Vulgar  Jirrouri. 

*  Oiinc'-ta-tiV©,  a.  [Formrd  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
cunctativns,  f rou\ cunckitus,  pa.  par.  olcinictor.] 
Delaying,  procrastinating,  dilatory, 

■* ciinc-ta'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  A  deluyer,  a  pro- 
crastinator  ;  one  who  is  cautiously  .slow. 


T]  Tlie  title  was  especially  given  to  Quintus 
Fabiua  Maximus,  who,  when  elected  dieUitnr 
of  Rome  after  the  fatal  battle  at  Lake  Thrasy- 
mene,  in  B.C.  217,  by  a  succession  of  skilful 
movements,  marches,  and  couiitennarches, 
■without  ever  roming  to  an  engagement, 
greatly  harassed  the  army  of  Hannibal. 

"OUnd*  V.t.      [CONDER.] 

1.  To  give  notice  or  intimation  to ;  to  guide 
by  signal. 

"  They  are  directed  by  a  balkeT  or  huer  on  the  cliff, 
who,  discerDing  the  course  of  the  pilchard,  cumleh.  as 
they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boat."— Carem :  Survey 
(ffCornu"'!' 

2.  To  paot  or  steer  a  ship  ;  to  con  a  vessel. 

*  oiinde»  5.    [Kind,  s.  ] 

*  oun  -die,  *  cun'-d^,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruptiou 

Ol  Eiig.  conduit  (qv.).] 

1.  A  sewer,  a  conduit ;  a  channel  for 
water,  &c. 

2.  A  grating  in  a  road,  a  gully. 

3.  An  apartment,  a  place  for  lodging. 

'*cundie-hole,  "^cundy-hole,  a.    a 

conduit,  its  line  across  a  road. 

"  I  mind  whan  neighbour  Hewie'a  sheep 
Through  Wftttie a  eund//-hohs  did  creep." 

/luickbi€  '  Wayside  Cottager,  p.  109. 

'ouildytli,  s.    [CoNDorr.] 

*oune,  &'.    [Coin.] 

•cu-ne-al,  a.  [Lat.  cuneits^a  wedge.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  wedge  ;  wedge-.sliaped. 

en'-ne-ate,  cu'-ne-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  cuneatus 
=  wedg-'-shaped,  troin  cinieus  —  a  wedge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Wedge-shaped ;  made  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge. 

2.  Bat.  {Chiefly  of  the  form  cnneate) :  Wedge- 
shaped,  inversely  triangular,  with  rounded 
angles,  as  the  leaf  of  Saxifraga  tri'kntata. 
(Lliidky.)  A  cuneate  leaf  passes  gradually  at 
its  base  into  the  petiole. 

^-ne-&t  -ic,  a.  [Lat.  cuneatus  =  wedge- 
shaped,  and  Eng.,  Ac,  adj.  suff.  -ic.]  Pertain- 
ing to  what  is  wedge-shaped,  spec,  wedge- 
shaped  letters.    ICuneiform.] 

".  .  .  at  the  begioiiin?  ol  CMJu-rtfit- decipherment."— 
Prof.  Sayce,  lu  Bib.  Arch.  Sor.  Tram.,  vol.  lii.  (1874). 
p.  465. 

ea-ne -i-form,  cu'-bi-fomi,  a.  &s.  [Fr. 
cuiudforme,  from  Lat.  euiteiis  =  a  wedge,  and 
fonna  =  form.) 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Archieol.  :  Wedge-shaped. 

2.  Anat.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  1.  There 
are  cuneiform  bones  of  the  he.id  and  others  of 
the  fnot.  There  are  also  cuneiform  cartilages 
of  the  larynx. 

3.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Cuneate  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  Cuneiform  characters  or 
■writing  (q.v.). 

1[  (1)  Cuneiform  characters:  Characters  re- 
sembling a  series  of  wedges  or  arrow  heads, 
commonly  found  covering  the  surface  of  Nine- 
vite  sculptures.  The  lirst  step  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  cuneiform  alphabet  was  taken 
by  Prof.  Grntf.fend  as  long  ago  as  1802.     In  a 

Eaper  read  during  that  year  before  the  Rcyal 
oci-ty  of  Gbttiiigen,  and  published  in  the 
Literary  Cazette  of  the  same  town.heannounced 
that  in  examining  Persian  cuneiform  he  had 
Buccef-ded  in  deciphering  the  names  of  Cyrus, 
Darius.  Xerxes,  and  Hystaspes.  and  had  thus 
obtiined  the  true  determination  of  nearly  a 
third  of  the  entire  alphabet.  Britain  was  late 
In  entering  this  field  of  inquiry,  but  it  has 
Binci'  had  very  euiinnnt  students  of  cnneifnrm 
wiiting,  such  as  Sir  Henr>'  Rawlinson,  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
others.  The  Jmirnal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Socfety.  vol.  x.,  and  the  first  part  of  vol.  xi. 
(the  former  published  in  lS4ti  and  the  latter 
in  1849).  were  entirely  devoted  to  papers  by 


Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  on  cuneiform  writing. 
Adopting  a  class  ill  cat  ion  which  use  had  made 
extremely  convenient,  he  divided  the  arrow- 
headed  writiuii  known  to  him  into  three  chtsses 

—  l.^ahyl an,  M.Mian,  .m.!   I'.-r  i  :n       Tlir  lirst 
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of  these,  which  he  also  called  Complicated 
Cuneiform,  he  further  sub-divided  into  Primi- 
tive Babylonian,  Achfemenian  Babylonian, 
Mffido  -Assyrian,  Assyrian,  and  ElyniKan. 
(Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x., 
pp.  1—52.) 

In  1874  Mr.  George  Smith  spoke  of  the  fa(  t 
that  the  cuneiform  system  of  writing  was  the 
invention  of  a  race  having  a  Turanian  langua^i- 
totallyditferent  from  the  Semitic  language  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  (Bih.  Arch.  Soc. 
Transact..  vo\.  iii.  (1874),  p.  4tj2.)  The  Turanian 
or  Ural  Altaic  people  referred  to  by  Mr.  Georgi; 
Smith  were  shown  by  Professor  Sayce  and 
others  to  be  the  .\ccadians  who  descended  into 
Chaldea  from  the  highlands  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  Professor  Sayce  considers  that 
their  language,  only  recently  known,  stands  to 
the  other  Turanian  tongues  in  the  same  rela- 
tion that  Sanscrit  does  to  the  Aryan  family  of 
languages.  He  traces  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Media  to  the  Amardi,  the  Caasi  or 
Kossa-ans,  and  the  Anzanites  or  Susaites,  all 
akin  to  the  Accadian.  (Professor  Sayce,  in 
Bib.  Arckieol.  Soc.  TraTisact,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  465— 
485.) 

The  earliest  deciphered  cuneifonn  inscrip- 
tion may  be  placed  about  2,000  B.C. ;  the  latest 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b-c. 
336—323. 

(2)  Cuneiform  writing  :  Writing  in  which  the 
characters  described  uuder  ^  (1)  are  tho.se  em- 
ployed. Every  visitor  to  the  Assyrian  rooms 
in  the  British  Museum,  or  to  the  Cryst;il 
Palace,  is  familiar  with  its  arpearance. 

cu-nette',  s.    [Pr.] 

Fort. :  A  small  ditch  in  the  middle  of  a  dry 
ditch,  todrainthe  waterott'the  place.  (Kiiight.) 

•  cunge,  *  cungyu,  v.t.    [Conge.] 

•  cu-nic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cunce  =  a  cradle.] 
Pertaining  to  "the  cradle  or  infancy  ;  childish. 

"In  hia  cunicutir  d:\ya."  —  AJterdote  of  Lodowiik 
Uug-j(et<m  (1S7C).     (Itauies.) 

cn-nic'-u-late,  n.  [Lat.  cuniculus  =  (1)  a 
rabbit,  ('l)  a  rabbit-hole,  a  mine.) 

Bot.  :  Pierced  with  a  long  passage  open  at 
one  end,  as  the  peduncle  of  TropaBolum. 

•  CU-uiC'-U-lous,  a.  [Lat.  cuniculus  =  a 
rabbit.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  rabbits. 

ou'-ni-form,  a.     [Cuneiform.] 

•  cunig,  •  cnnlngt  *  ounyng,  s.  [Coning, 
Cony.]    A  rabbit. 

"  The  con,  the  cuniiig.  and  the  cat." 

Cherrie  and  Ulae,  at.  3. 

CU-ni'-la,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.  "A  Roman 
name  applied  liy  Linnaeus  to  this  genus." 
{Loudon.)  By  some  botanists  it  is  sui)posed 
to  be  from  ronus  —  a  cone,  and  by  others  to  be 
from  Cunila,  the  name  of  a  town.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lamiarese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ciinilidse  (q.v.).  The  (_alyx  is 
thirteen-nerved,  the  stamens  two.  An  in- 
fusion of  Cunila  mariana  is  used  in  North 
America  in  slight  fevers  and  colds,  as  is 
C.  viicrocephala  in  Brazil. 

CU-nil'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cunil(a),  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lamiacese,  tribe  Saturea, 
type  Cunila  (q.v.). 

•  cunner(l).  s.    [Conner.] 

ciin-ner  (2),  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  kind  of 
shelMish  less  than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close 
to  the  rocks.     {Ainsworth.) 

* CUimes-man,  s.  [Kinsman,]  A  kinsman, 
a  relation. 

"  HiB  men  m.ikede  thodeol  ynough  .  .  . 
And  iiHmliclit;  hie  cunnenmcn."       Beket,  1656. 


cun  -,iiiiig,  ■*  con  -  ning,  *  oon  -  nyng, 
•  con-nynge,  '  cun-naud, "  ciux-nyng, 

''^  kun-nyng,  <(.&».  [As  adj.,  jir.  par.  of 
Mid.  Eng.  cowicrt-to  know  ;  /Cs.  eu7t/ia/t.  As 
subst.,  from  Icel.  A:unna;i(/i=  knowledge,  from 
kuuna  =  to  know,] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Of  persons : 

1.  In  a  good  scjise : 

(1)  Having  knowledge,  skill,  or  learning. 

"  A  konyng  man  of  lore." 

WiUiatn  of  Palrrtie.  2.917. 

(2)  Skilful,  dexterous. 

"  And  he  made  iu  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by 
cunning  men,  .  .  ."—2  Vhron.  xxvi.  16. 

2.  !n  a  bad  sense:  Artful,  crafty,  sly,  de- 
signing, shrewd,  astute. 

"...  the  BUpiile  and  slippery  coiiscienceB  of  eumninff 
priesta,  .  .  ."—Maaiulay :  IJitt.  Eng.,  cli.  xv. 

11.  Of  things: 

1.  Made  or  wrought  with  skill  and  art,  in- 
genious, cui'ious. 

"To  devise  cuniiing  work»,  to  work  iu  gold,  and  m 
silver,  anil  iu  hrasa." — Exod.  xxxi.  4. 

2.  Artful,  crafty,  sly. 

"  With  nil  the  cunning  ntauner  of  our  flight. 
Determined  of." 

Shakeip. :  Two.  Gent,  of  Ver.,  U.  4. 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  {Originally) :  Skill  (no  bad  sense  being 
implied). 

"If  1  forget  thee.  O  Jenisaleui,  let  my  right  baud 
forget  her  vunning."—P%alm  cxixvii,  5. 

^  As  early  as  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  the 
word  was  degenerating  in  meaning,  owing  to 
the  fact,  discreditable  to  human  nature,  that 
skill  is  often  used  to  defraud  those  less  highly 
gifted. 

*  2.  A  profession,  a  trade. 

"  3h:uue  not  these  wooda 
By  putting  on  the  cunninff  of  s  c^irper." 

Shakc^p.  :  Tinum.  iv.  & 

3.  Art,  craft,  aitfidness,  artihce,  shrewd- 
ness, wiliness. 

"Cunning  is  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  i. 

U  Cmbb  thus  discriminates  between  cunning, 
crafty,  subtle,  sly,  and  unly  :  "  The  cunning 
man  shows  his  dexterity  simply  in  cont:ealitig  : 
this  requires  little  more  than  reservednessand 
taciturnity;  the  crafty  man  goes  farther;  he 
shaj-es  his  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  sus- 
picion :  hence  it  is  thatachildmay  becunnlTip 
but  an  old  man  will  be  crafty ;  a  subtle  man 
hus  more  acuteness  of  invention  than  either. 
.  .  .  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  cun- 
cealment  of  an  immediate  object;  the  crafty 
and  the  s^ibtle  man  have  a  remote  object  to  con- 
ceal;  thus  men  are  ctnou/i;/ in  their  ordinary 
concerns;  politicians  ath  crafty  or  s^ihtle  ;  but 
the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the  end,  and  the 
latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cu/nning  and 
cntfty  by  deeds  ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by  means 
of  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  com- 
bined. Stynessis  a  vulgar  kind  of  cuvning ; 
the  sly  man  goes  cautiously  and  silently  to 
work.  W'ilincss  is  a  species  of  cunning  or 
craft,  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or 
defence."    (Crahb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

cunning-man  (or  woman)*  .^.    A  maa 

(or  woman)  who  j.retends  to  tell  fortunes,  to 
teach  how  to  recover  stolen  goods,  &c. 

"  He  sent  him  (or  a  strong  detachment 
Of  btadle,  constalile.  and  wattlimen. 
T'  atUck  the  cximunirn'tn  lor  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber." 

Bullcr  :  Budibrm. 

cunning-simple,  a.  Simple  but  with 
some  artfulness. 

"So  Innocent,  so  cunning-elmpl'\ 
From  beneath  her  gather  d  wimple." 

Tennyson  :  Lilian,  11  17. 

*  oun-nin-gaire,  "  cun-in-gar,  '  cnn- 
nyu-garth,  s.     [Prob,  a  corruption  of  Mid. 

Eng*.  couij-'i'iithe.  =■  a  rabbit-warren  ;  cony  ~  a 
rabbit,  and  garth  =  a  garden,  an  enclosure. 
Cf.  Sw.  kaniiigaaTd  =  a  rabbit-warren.]  A 
rabbit-warren. 

"That  na  man  tak  curnij-ngiB  out  of  wtheria 
cunnungart/iL*."-Acts  Ja.  III..  1*74  (ed-  18H).  p.  1(17. 

oun-ning-ham'-i-a,  s.  (Named  after  J.  and 
A.  Cininiii^h.iui,  botanists  and  travellers  in 
New  South  Wales.] 

Bot.  :  A  gt^nus  nf  Pinaceff,  section  Abietinee. 
Cunninghamia  sinensis  is  a  handsome  tiee,  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  160-1.  It  will 
grow  with  care  near  London  in  the  open  air, 
if  protected  in  winter. 

cun'-ning-ly.  *  udn-ning-ly,  adv.    (Eng. 

ciuining ;  -ly.] 


boil,  \i6y:  poiit.  j6^1:  cat,  geU,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  e^^ist.    -Ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon^shun;  tlon,  -jion  =  zbun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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cunningness— cupboard 


1.  Skilfully  :  wiUi  art  or  skill. 

"  A  ^tatoly  imllftct"  built  of  KqiLire-I  hrl.-k^, 
Wlilcti  ciinniuiflif  waa  wkthuut  iiiortvr  lulil. 

Speitaer :  /*.  y,,  I.  iv.  4. 

2.  In  a  cuiniitig,  artful,  or  crafty  manner; 
artfully,  slily,  wilily,  craftily. 

"  But.  good  my  lord,  do  It  so  cunniualy, 
Tliat  tiiy  dldcuvery  )>e  not  Hlined  at. 

Shaketp. :  Two  Gent  of  Ver^  til.  I. 

GUn'-ning-neSS,  .f.  (Eng.  cunning ;  -ntss.] 
Cunnnif,',  art,  artfulness,  nraft,  wiliness. 

"  Itiit  mine  Is  such  n  drench  of  Itttldi^rdiuih, 
Such  B  atriLii)/;e  carded  ruuiiiiiffne»ii." 

Heiiiniwut  <t  Fletch. :  Tamer  Tamed. 

•cun-ny, .'.    [Conv.) 

"  CUimy -berry,  e.  a  rabbit-burrow  ; 
hence,  a  retreat,  a  icfuge. 

"He   wniihi   fetch   him  out  of  hia  cunn]/-b&rrjf."— 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  277. 

*  cuzmy-catch,  i:t.    [Conv-catch.] 

"He  will  not  Nnrfer  hiiiiseU  to  b«  cunnn-catf^ht." — S. 
teima.-d :  0/  Hudoim-.  bk   11..  ch.  I..  )  i,  p.  212  11C70). 

OU-no'-ni-a,  5.  [Named  after  John  Chri.stian 
tuno,  of  Anisteitiaui,  who  in  1750  described 
his  own  garden  in  verse  ] 

Bot. :  A  germs  of  jilants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  (.-'unoniaceie.  Tliere  are  a  five- 
parted  deeiduous  calyx,  five  petals,  ten 
stamens,  two  diverging  styles,  a  conical  two- 
celled  capsule,  separable  into  two  many- 
celled  carpels.  Cunonia  capensis,  the  White 
Cunonia,  is  the  Rood  Elze  of  the  Dutch  resi- 
dents at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  a 
small  tree  with  ojiposite  pinnate  leaves  and 
dense  racemes  of  small  white  flowers. 

ca-no-ni-a'-9e-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  cuno- 
7ii(o)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  ■aceo'-.] 

Bot.  :  Cunoniads,  An  order  of  Perijiyiious 
Exogens,  alliance  Saxifiagales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with  large  interjtetiolar  sti- 
pules, a  four  or  five-cleft  nearly  inferior  calyx, 
petals  four  to  five  or  none  ;  stamens  perigyri- 
ous,  definite,  or  indefinite  ;  styles  two  ;  ovary 
two-celled,  with  two  or  many  seeds ;  fruit 
two-celled,  capsular,  or  indehiscent.  The 
species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  1844  Lindley  enumerated  22  genera, 
and  estimated  the  known  species  at  100. 

OU-no'-iut-ad^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cunoni(aX  and 
ling.,  &c.  pi.  sutf.  -ad^.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
botanical  order  Cunoniacese  (q.v.).] 

•  cun-sta-byUe,  s.    [Co^^stable.] 

ctin'-tey-cun-tey,  5.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 
Imw  :  A  kind  of  trial  by  an  ordinary  jury. 
(Wharton.) 

*  cun-try,  *  cnn-trye,  s.    [Country.] 

•  CUU-Veth.  S.      [CONVETH.] 

*  con-y-sance,  s.    [Cognisance.] 

Clip,  *  cop,  *  coppe,  *  coupe,  *  cowpe, 
'  CUpe,  '  cuppe,  s.  [Lat.  cu].>a  =  a  cask,  a 
vat ;  Dan.  &  Diit.  kop ;  Sw.  kopp ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  co/xi ;  1  tal.  com>a  ;  Ger.  kopf;  Ft. coupe; 
Gr.  KvneWoi'  (kvpehon)  =  a  cup.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  Literally : 

1.  A  small  vessel  for  liquids  used  to  drink 
from  ;  a  drinking-vessel. 


2.  The  quantity  of  liquor  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  a  cup  ;  the  contents  of  a  cup. 

"When  the   ava  is  ready,   cups  of  It  are   htinded 
about."— Coat.-  Voj/ages,  vol.  viL,  bk-  v.,  ch.  8. 

3.  A  cooling  beverage,  consisting  of  wine 
or  C'der  and  aerated  water,  with  other  in- 
gredients. Often  in  composition  ;  as,  cider- 
c»p,  champagne-cuj>,  &c. 

II.   Figuratively: 

1.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cup  :  as,  the  cup 
of  a  flower,  an  acorn,  &<-. 

"  The  atp  was  all  flU'd,  and  the  le-ives  were  all  wet" 
Cowper :  The  Ilote. 

2.  (PI):  An  entertainment;  a  drinking- 
bout,  a  carouse. 

"Amidst  his  cups  with  fainting  shiv'ring  seiz'd." 
Dryden  :  Perstua. 

*3.  The  portion  or  lot  which  one  lias  to 
endure.    (Generally  of  evil,  sorrow,  or  pain.) 

"Can  ye  drink  of  the  cip  that  I  drink  of?  and  be 


B.  Technically: 

1.  .Surg.  :  A  glass  placed  above  a  scarifti'd 
place,  to  extract  blood  in  cupping ;  a  cuppiug- 
glasH. 

2.  Naut. :  The  step  of  the  capstan-spindle. 

3.  BoiUra :  One  of  arteries  of  little  domes 
attached  to  a  bwHer-plate  and  serving  to  ex- 
tend the  fire-surface. 

4.  Eccles. :  T)ie  chalice  used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Holy  Communion. 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  cup  was  first  denied  to  the 
laity  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  a  decree 
issued  on  June  II,  1415.  The  Council  of  Daail 
in  1433  restored  the  cup  to  the  Calixtines,  and 
thus  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
[Calixtines.] 

^  (1)  A  cuji  too  low:  With  less  than  the 
ordinary  allowance  of  wine  or  other  stimulat- 
ing liquor  ;  in  low  spirits. 

"  To  he  Bure  I  am  what  one  calls  a  cup  tno  loto,  hut 
when  tlioroutihiy  clriirrd  I  lioiic  to  feel  fully  e<iuat  to 
any  hiutnesa  that  may  aiij>ear  "— /,eKcr /rom  George 
III.  to  rut.  In  Rtauhope;  Life  of  Pitt.  il..  App.  1. 

(2)  Cup  and  can :  Familiar  companions  ; 
boon  companions. 

"  That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can."       Sirift. 

(3)  In  one's  nips  :  Drinking  ;  intoxicated. 

".  .  .  reasoning,  as  one  (rlend  with  another,  hy  the 
firfBiile,  or  in  our  cupt.  .  .  ."~-KnoUe»:  IlUtorj/ qf  the 
Turks 

cup-and-ball  Joint,  t.  A  ball-and- 
socket  Ji'iiit. 

cup-and-cone,  'f. 

Metal.  :  An  apjiaratus  used  for  charging 
iron  furnaces,  which  are  worked  with  clamped 
tops  for  collecting  the  waste  gases.    (Weak.) 

cnp-and-saucer,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  In  the  literal  sense. 

2.  PI.  (Clips  and  Saucers):  A  child's  name 
for  acorns  and  the  cups  that  contain  them. 
Chiefly  in  North  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Resembling  a  cup  and  saucer. 

^  Cup-and-saucer  livipet :  A  popular  name 
for  the  mnlluscous  genus  Calyptraea,  given 
because  a  jirocess  like  half  a  cup  is  in  the 
interior  of  tlie  limpet-like  shell,  [Calyptiuea.  ] 


s.      Scyp?ianthus   eUgans. 


cnp  -  flower, 

(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cup-gall,  s.  A  gall  of  a  cup-like  form 
found  occasionally  on  oak  leaves. 

cap-goldllOCka,  5.  Trichornanes  radi- 
cans. 

cup-lead,  s.  a  long  leaden  weight  with 
c  cup-shaped  cavity  closed  by  a  leather  valve, 
used  for  deep-sea  (hedging. 

cup-llchen,  $.  [So  called  from  the  form 
of  the  thallus.J    Scyphopkorus  pyxidatus. 


CUP-LICHEN   (magnified). 

*  cup-man,  s.  A  hard  drinker ;  a  boon 
companion. 

"  ■  Ob,  a  friend  of  mine !  a  brother  cupman,  a  quiet 
dug,  Mho  doea  not  love  these  suarlings,'  said  Burbo, 
ais«leas\y." —Bultver :   Last  Dayi  of  Pompeii,  bk.  ii., 

cb.  iii. 

cup-moss,  5. 

1.  Scyphopkorus  pyxidatus. 

2.  Jj:canora  tartarea.  (Chiefly  in  Banff"shire.) 
(Britten  d'  Holkind.)  Neither  of  the  two  is  a 
genuine  moss  ;  both  are  lichens. 

"  They  find  the  red  cup  moxt  where  they  clunb," 

/Icmatia  -  The  Adopted  Child. 

cup -mushroom,   ■<.      A  name  given   to 

various  sjiecies  of  Pezizi. 


cup-plant,  s.     An    American    name  for 

.^iljihiujii  jHi/oliatum. 

*  cup-rose,  «.     A  name  for  tlie  Poppy. 

cup-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Cyathiform,  resembling  a  dHnking- 
cup.  Nearly  the  same  as  pitcher-shaped. 
Example,  the  limb  of  the  corolla  of  Sym- 
phytuui. 

*  oup-shotten,  a.    intoxicated,  tipsy. 

"They  take  It  generally  a»  no  small  disgrace  U  tbcy 
hapi>cn   to  I*  cupi/iotlen."—Uarrli(tU:  ttftcrip.  Bng., 

bk.  ll.,  cb.  e,  I*,  les. 

cups  and  ladles,  s.  jd.  The  husks  of 
the  ai'uru,  from  their  resemblance  to  these 
utensils. 

cup-Talve,  9. 

Steam-tngiiu  : 

1.  A  cup-shaped  or  conical  valve,  which  is 
guided  by  a  stem  to  and  from  its  flaring  seat 

2.  A  ffirm  of  b;il:ince-valve  which  opens 
simultaneously  on  top  and  sides. 

3.  A  valve  formed  by  an  inverted  cup  over 
the  end  of  a  pipe  or  opening. 

cup,  v.i.     [Clip,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Trans.  :  To  supply  with  cups— i.e,,  with 
liquor, 

"  In  thy  fats  our  cares  l>e  drown 'd  ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  haln  bt-  crowo'd: 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round. 
Cup  US,  tlU  the  world  go  round  I " 

Shakeip. :  Ant  *  CUop.,  IL  7. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  drink, 

"  The  former  1*  not  more  thirsty  after  bix  cupping." 
~Adama  :    Work*,  i.  484. 

II.  Surg. :  To  bleed  by  means  of  a  cupping- 
glass. 

"  Him  the  damn'd  doctors  aod  his  frlenda  immur'd. 
They  bled,  they  cupp'd.  they  purg  d  ;  in  short,  they 
curd."  Pope  .  Satiret,  rt  liA 

CU-pa'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis  Cupani, 
an  Italian  monk  and  botanical  author,  who 
died  in  a.d.  1710.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypogjTious  Exogens,  order 
Sapindaceae,  tribe  Sapindeae.  It  has  a  cap- 
sular dehiscent  fruit ;  the  flowers  in  racemes  ; 
calyx  five-parted;  petals  five;  stamens  ten, 
inside  a  fleshy  rim  ;  style  trifid.  The  species 
are  found  chiefly  in  South  America,  but  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  tropics.  More  than  fifty 
are  known.  The  succulent  root  of  the  Akee 
tree,  Cupaniasapida,  sometimes  called  BHghia 
sapida,  is  eaten.  Boiled  down  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon  it  is  used  also  in  diarrhoea.  C.  Cun- 
nin'jhami  is  a  large  timber  tree,  growing  in 
Australia.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Britain,  where  it  grows  best  in  a  light  loamy 
soil, 

CUp'-bear-er,  s.     [Eng.  cup,  and  bearer.] 

1.  Gen.  :  An  attendant  or  ofllcial  whose 
duty  it  is  to  hand  found  the  wine  to  the 
guests. 

".  .  .  hifl  carrying  away  bis  md  Ganymede  to  be 
hla  cupbearer."— Sr name. 

*  2.  Spec. :  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
taste  the  wine  before  handing  it  to  hia  lord, 
thus  guarding  against  i>oison. 

'■  I  waa  the  king's  cupbearer." — Xeheim.  i,  IL 

cup -board  (pron.  cub'-berd),  ""cup- 
borde,  •  cup-burde,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  borde  =  a  table.]     [Board,  s.] 

*  L  A  board,  shelf,  or  buffet  on  which  caps, 
&c.,  were  placed. 

"Some  trees  are  best  for  planchera,  a«  de«l ;  aome 
for  tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  \t  alnut.'— £acon .' 
Sat.  Mist. 

2.  A  small  press  or  case  with  shelves,  on 
which  plates,  dishes,  cups,  &c.,  are  placed ; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  press  without  shelves  ; 
a  wardrobe. 

"  Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  theae  curmudgeon- 
lubb.irds 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  eupboardt." 
Svift. 

3.  A  sideboard  or  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
display  of  plate. 

il  (1)  Cupboard  love:  Interested  love;  that 
which  has  an  eye  to  what  can  be  gained  by  a 
pretence  of  love. 

"  A  cttpboard  lore  is  seldom  true, 
A  love  sincere  is  found  in  few," 

Poor  /!"bin.    lA'aret.) 

(2)  To  cry  cupboard  :  To  call  for  or  demand 
food. 


&>te,  fat,  fUre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p8t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  -  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


cupboard—  cupping 
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•  cupboard  (pr.  ciib'-berd)*  ti.f.  (CupBOAEn, 
«.j    To  tvi'iisure  or  hoard  up  in  a  cupboard. 

"Still  cup6oart/inj;  the  viand " 

Sluiketp.  :  Coriolanut,  L  1, 

*<nxpboarded  (pr.  cub'-berd-ed),  pa.  yar. 

or  «.     [(JLIPBOAHD,  v.] 

•  cupboardy  (pr.  cub'-berd-i^),  a.  [Eng. 
Clipboard;  -y.]  Like  a  cupljcard  or  press  in 
size  ;  diminutive. 

"  Lucy  waa  glad  to  have  Ikt  fimiiy  little  cupboardy 
room  all  to  hereelf. "— J/i«  Braddon:  Weaveri  and 
Weft,  p.  316  (ed.  1877). 

*CUpe,  s.    [ A.S.  c^pa.]    A  basket. 

'•  Yif  I  mjfght  gadre  eny  Bcrapijca  of  the  releef  of  the 
%y/K\l  cupfa."—Trei'ua.  '\.  15. 

CU'-pel,  *  cup -pel,  -t.  [Lat.  cupdla  =  a 
sinulf  vat  or  cask,  dimin.  of  cwpa  =  a  vat,  a 
cask.] 

^  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  cask  ;  a  tirkin. 

"  Item,  4  cuppelli  of  butter  and  cheeae."— Z)«7Wed.  on 
th€  CJan  Campbell,  p.  112. 

2.  Assaying  :  A  porous  vessel,  usually  made 
of  pulverized  bone-ashes,  and  employed  in 
assaying  for  separating  the  precious  metals 
from  their  oxidizable  alloys.  Cupels  are 
made  in  a  mould  with  a  die  having  a  boss-like 

{)rojection  for  forniiiig  the  cavity  for  contain- 
og  the  Ri)eciniens  to  be  assayed.  Those  used 
in  the  British  mint  are  made  of  the  cores  of 
ox-horns  burned  and  pulverized.  Cupels  of 
bone-earth  are  described  by  the  great  Arabian 
chemist  DJafar,  who  lived  about  a.d.  875. 
He  was  the  discoverer  of  nitric  acid  and  aqua- 
regia.    {Kiiight.) 

"  There  be  other  bodiefl  fixed,  as  we  see  In  the  stufl" 
whereof  cuppeln  aie  made,  which  they  put  into  fur- 
naces, opon  which  Are  worketh  not.'  —Bacoit :  .Vat 
BiM/. 

cupel-dust,  5.  Powder  used  in  the 
purifying  of  metals. 

cupel-pyrometer,  s.  An  alloy  pyro- 
meter which  indicates  the  heat  by  incipient 
or  tfltal  liquefaction.    {Knight.) 

tcu'-pel,  v.t.  [Cupel,  s.]  To  purify  or  refiue 
in  a  cupel. 

■'  AJloys  confciiniuK  both  silver  and  goldftre  cupelled 
with  lead  and  a  nuatitity  nf  silver  .  .  ."—Oraham  : 
CheniMrt/  (2nd  ed-I.  voL  ii.,  p.  362. 

OU-pel-la -tion,  s.  [Lat.  cupell{a),  and  Eng. 
8uff.  -ation.] 

Assayiiig :  The  act  or  process  of  purifying 
or  refining  gold  or  silver  by  a  cupel.  An  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on 
the  floor  of  a  muffle,  where  a  current  of  air 
plays  over  its  surface.  The  lead  is  converted 
into  the  protoxide,  raelts,  and  runs  off,  leaving 
the  refined  silver.  In  assaying  silver  it  is 
purified  in  a  small  cupel  subjected  to  an  oxi- 
dizing heated  blast.  This  leaves  it  pure  silver, 
the  lead  passing  into  the  porous  vessel.  The 
assay  of  gold  is  more  complex.  The  copper 
and  other  oxidizable  metals  are  removed  by 
cupellation  with  lead.  A  large  excess  of  silver 
is  then  added  to  the  alloy,  which  is  rolled 
into  a  sheet  called  a  cornet.  The  silver  is 
dissolved  out  with  nitric  acid,  which  It^aves 
the  gold  as  a  sponge.  This  is  called  parting. 
(Knight.) 

".  .  .  refined  by  eupetlation  .  .  ." — Bah'mgton: 
Syittmof  Mineralogy  (1799). 

t  CU'-^pel-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cupel,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip,  adj.  :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Cupellation. 

".  .  .  the  quick  meltiug  down  of  ores,  and  cupeHitig 
of  them.  .  .  r— Boyle:    Works,  vol    ill.,  p.  453. 

CU -pel-Id,  s.  [Lat.  cupella.]  A  small  fur- 
nace for  assaying. 

otip'-ful,  *cupe-ful,  s.  [Eng.  cup,  and 
/j//(/).]     The  quantity  which  a  cup  will  hold. 

CU'-phe-a,  s.  [Gr.  Ku^d?  (kuphos)  =  curved, 
in  reference  to  the  form  of  the  i\'ipsule.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  perigynous  Exogens,  order 
Lythraceae.  tribe  Lythreie.  The  leaves  are 
opposite  ;  the  flowers  solitary  ;  calyx  tubular, 
inflated  below,  ami  gibbous  or  spermed  at  the 
base  on  the  upper  side  ;  petals  ti  or  0,  unequal 
is  size  ;  ovary  one  to  two-celled  ;  ovules  few  ; 
fruit  an  oblong  capsule.  Habitat  chiefly 
tropical  America.  In  Brazil  n  decoction  of 
Cnpfiea  Bahamona  is  sometimes  prescribed  in 
intermittent  fever. 

eu'-pKd,  s.  [Lat.  Cvpido,  from  cvpio  =  to 
desire.  1 
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Myth.  :  The  god  of  Love,  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  l)e;<ntiful 
naked    boy,    winged, 
blind,      and     aimed 
with    a    bow    and    a 
quiver  full  of  arrows, 
with  wiiich  he  trans 
fixed    the    hearts    uf 
lovers,    kindling    de- 
sire   in    them.      He    was 
equivalent  to,  but  not  per- 
fectly   identical  with,   the 
'Epitj?  (Eros)  of  the  Greeks. 
He    was    supposed   to   be 
the    son    of   Mercuiy  and 
Venus. 

^  To  look  for  Cupids  in 
the  eyes :  To  gaze  at,  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of,, 
till  one  sees  one's  self  re- 
flected there. 

"  The  Naiads,  sitting  near  upon  the  aged  rocks. 
Are  busied  with  their  combs,  to  braid  his  verdant 

locks, 
While  in  their  crystal  eyes  he  doth  for  Cupid*  look." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  8.  2. 

CU-pid'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  cupidiU,  from  Lat. 
cvpiditus,  from  c^tpidus  =  desirous  ;  cwpio  = 
to  desire,  to  long  for.] 

*  1.  Love  ;  the  aflTection  over  which  Cupid 
presides. 

"She  calls  her  idle  flame  love — a  cupidity  which 
only  was  a  something  she  knew  not  what  to  make  oL" 
— Richardson  :  Sir  C.  Orandison.  vi.  179. 

2.  All  eager  or  inordinate  desire  to  possess 
something,  especially  wealth  ;  covetousness, 
avariw. 

"  He  rushed  with  ravenous  eagerness  at  every  bait 
which  was  offered  to  his  cupidity."— Macaulay :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 

•  cup' -meal.  "  cuppe-mele,  adv.  fEng. 
t'!(;t,  and  vieal  —  a  bit.  Cf.  piecemeal.]  Cup 
by  cup  ;  by  cups  at  a  time. 

"  It  cam  in  cuppemele." 

P.  Plowman,  2,92L 

cu'-po-la,    *  cu-po~lo,    *  cup-po-la,   s. 

Iltal.  cupola,  a  diminutive  from  Lat.  cnpa^= 
a  cup.] 
L  Architecture: 

(1)  A  lantern  or  small  apartment  on  tlie 
summit  of  a  dome. 

(2)  A  spherical  or  spheroidal  covering  to  a 
building  or  any  part  of  it     (Knight.) 

"  The  rocky  summit",  sjilit  and  rent, 
Formed  turret,  dome,  and  battlement. 
Or  seemed  fautftstically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  LaJce,  L  2. 

2.  Metallurgy : 

(1)  A  furnace  for  melting  metals  for  cast- 
ing.   [Cupola-furnace.  ] 

(2)  A  furnace  for  heating  shot  to  be  fired 
at  shipping  and  other  inflammable  objects. 
(Knight. ) 

3.  Anat.  :  The  dome-like  extremity  of  the 
canal  of  the  cochlea. 

cupola-furnace,  s. 

Metal. :  A  furnace  for  melting  iron  in  a 
foundry.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  cujiola 
or  dome  leading  to  the  chimney,  which  is  now 
frequently  omitted.      A'  cupola  of  ordinary 


CUPOLA-FURNACE. 

size  may  be  thus  described  ; — At  the  base  is  a 
pedestal  of  brickwork  20  to  30  inches  high, 
upon  which  stands  a  cast-iron  cylinder  fn'ni 
30  to  40  inches  diameter,  and  5  to  8  feet  high  ; 
this  is  lined  with  fire-clay,  brick,  or  other 
refractor}'  matter,  which  contracts  its  internal 
diameter  to  from  IS  to  24  inches.  The  furnace 
is  open  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  flame 


and  gases,  and  for  the  admisHion  of  the  charge, 
consisting  of  pig-iron,  WiviU  or  oM  metal, 
coke,  and  lime  in  due  projtortion.  The  lime 
acts  as  a  flux,  and  much  a-ssists  the  fusion  ; 
chalk  or  oyster-shells  aie  used  where  con- 
veniifiitly  accessible.  At  tht:  back  of  the  fur- 
nace are  several  tuyere-holes,  one  above 
another,  through  wJiich  the  iiir  is  urged  by  a 
hlowtr.  As  the  fluid  metal  collects  below, 
the  air  is  admitted  at  a  higher  aperture,  and 
the  lower  blast-hole  is  stopjied.  The  fiont  of 
the  furnace  has  a  large  opening  at  whicli 
clinkers,  slag,  and  unconsumed  fuel  are  re- 
moved when  cleaning  the  furnace.  Tliis 
aperture  is  closed  by  a  guard-plate,  fixed  on 
by  staples  attached  to  the  iron  case  of  tlie 
furnace.  In  the  centre  of  the  guard-plate  is 
the  tapping-hole,  which  is  closed  during  the 
melting  by  a  ramming  of  sand.  Some  fur- 
naces are  made  rectangular  or  cylindrical, 
with  separate  plates  like  staves,  bound  by 
hoops,  so  that  the  furnace  may  be  taken  down 
if  the  charge  should  accidentally  become 
solidified  therein.    (Knight.) 

cupolar-ship,  s. 

Nftut. :  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
who  originated  the  turret-ship  idea.  It  haa 
been  claimed  for  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  of  the 
Englibb  navy,  who  constructed  a  email  turret- 
ship  in  18.55,  for  use  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  at  a  later  date  began  the  Rolf  Krake, 
which  was  completed  after  the  Monitor.  But 
Ericsson,  the  builder  of  the  Monitor,  had 
conceived  the  idea  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
submitted  a  plau  for  an  armored  cupola- 
flhip  to  the  Emperor  Napoleou  in  1854.    The 


CUPOLA-BHIP. 


Monitor,  which  waa  the  first  ship  of  this 
kind  used  in  war,  sprang  frum  tliis  idea. 
Its  complete  success  is  a  matti-r  ot  history. 
The  strong  points  about  such  vessels  are- 
first,  the  difficulty  of  hitting  them  ;  secondly, 
the  probability  that,  even  if  they  be  struck,  the 
shot  impinging  obliquely  will  glance  ofl^  with- 
out doing  serious  injury.  The  weak  point  is 
that,  lying  very  low  in  the  water,  and  bfting 
the  reverse  of  buoyant,  they  may  ship  enough 
water  by  the  funnel  to  founder  at  sea,  as  the 
Monitor  itself  ultimately  did.  A  cupola-ship 
is  called  also  a  turret-ship,  (.q.v.) 

cu'-p6-laed»  *  cii  -po-loed,  a    [Eng.  cupola ; 
-ed.]     Having  a  (.'uimla. 

"  Opposite  ta  this  palace  is  a  fair  temple — cupoloed, 
compassed  with  walls,  and  open  to  the  air," — Sir  T, 
Btrrbert :  Trawls,  p.  163. 

cup-pa,  5.     [Etyni.  unknown.] 

Her.  :  One  of  the  furs  composed  of  any 
metal  and  colour.  Called  also  Potent- counter- 
potent  (q.v.).    (Ogilvie.) 

cupped,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Cup,  v.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  Intoxicated  ;  in  one's  cups 

"  All  night  with  one  that  had  bin  shrieve  1  sup'd. 
Well  entertain'd  I  was,  aJid  halfe  well  cup'd. ' 

Taylor :   iVorkt,  1C50. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Surg. :  Bled  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass. 

2.  Mack.  :  Depressed  at  the  centre ;  dished. 
The  depression  around  the  eye  of  a  millstone 
is  called  the  bosom.     (Knight.) 

Clip '-per,  s.      [Eng.  cup,  v.  ;   -cr]    One  who 
bleeds  1  ^y  means  of  a  cupping-glass ;  a  scarifier. 

cup'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Cup.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
1.  The  act  of  drinking. 


bSil,  b^;  p^t,  J6^1:  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =^ 
-tian^Bban.    -tlon,  -sloa^sbun;  -tlon«  -flon  =  zbun.      -tlous,  -sIoob,  -cioufl^abiis.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  —  bfl,  dfL 
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cupreine— cuprous 


2.  Tlie  act  of  bleeding  witli  a  (;upiiing-glaHH  ; 
scari  tying. 

"  Bllntiring,  oujrping.  and  bleeding,  mt  B«ldoni  of 
vut  liul  to  tbe  Idle  aud  luUiiuinsmtB."-~Adut»oti : 
Spcct-Uor. 

%  Cupping  WI18  kuowii  to  llippocrales.  It 
was  pjuctiHcil  a  gond  deal  in  ilu-  serond  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  contnry,  but  lias  since 
sotie  into  diiiusei  as  bluud-letUng  in  uU  furnis 
n&B  done. 

cupping -gflass,  s. 

Surg. :  A  ghtss  vossftl  resemliling  a  cup,  used 
in  the  uperatinnof  cupping.  It  is  liist  huate*!, 
by  whieh  means  the  ineliuled  air  beeonies 
rarefied.  It  ia  then  apitlied  to  the  skin,  and 
as  the  heated  air  becomes  cooler  it  produces  a 
jiartial  vacuum,  by  whieli  means  the  skin  and 
integuments  are  drawn  into  tlie  enpi-ing-glass. 
There  are  several  varieties  ol  cupplng-gluBses  ; 
in  some  cases  the  air  is  eNlmnsted  by  means 
of  a  syringe.  Dry  cupping  is  the  application 
of  air-exhausted  cups  to  an  unscaritied  place 
to  excite  the  part,  and  on  au  extended  scale  is 
known  as  a  depurator  (q.v.). 

•'  A  buV)o,  Id  this  ca«e,  oiiglit  to  be  drawn  outwanl 
by  ciipiilng-glam-B,  aud  bruugbl  to   Buppuratlon," — 

*  oupping-house,  ».     A  tavern. 

"  A  ciifipi»;i-hauae,  a  vaidtltig-house,  a  -  g&mlQg- 
bouHD."— .idaTTu;   IVarkt,  1,  277. 

OU'-pre-ine,  s.  [hRt.  cupre(us)  =  of  copper, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ine.] 

Mill. :  The  aanie  as  Copper-olance  (Brit. 
Mus.  Ciital.).  The  same  as  Cqalcocite,  of 
which  copper-glance  is  made  a  synonym. 
(Dana.)  Breithaupt  considered  it  a  distinct 
species,  hut  his  views  have  not  been  accepted. 

OU'-pre-oiis,  a.      [Lat.  cupreus  =  of  copper, 
from  cuprum  =  copper.]    Containing  more  or 
less  of  copper,  coppery.     [CuPROua.) 
Tf  (1)  Cupreous  anghsite : 
Min. :  The  same  as  Linarite  (q.v.). 

(2)  Cujyremts  idocrase  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Cvprine. 

(3)  Cupreous  manganese : 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Lampadite  (q.v.)L 

On-pres'-se-S9,  s.  pi  [Lat.  cupress^us),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  suborder  of  Pinaccffi.  It  is  cha- 
racterized by  erect  ovules  and  spheroidal 
pollen.  It  is  sometimes  called  also  Cupres- 
sinse. 

OU-pres-8i'-nS9.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cupress(us\  and 
feui.   pi.  adj.  suff.  -inte.]     The  same  as  Cu- 

PRES.SE,E(q.V.). 

OU-pres-si-ni'-te^,  s.  [Lat.  cupressin^K) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.,  &c.  suff.  -ites.] 

Falceo-botun  y :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  from 
til'-  Tjondon  el.iy  of  Sheppey,  whichis  of  Eocene 
a._        Bowerbank  described  thirteen  species. 

On-prSs'-8lte,  s.  [Lat.  cupress{us)  (q.v.)»  and 
Eng..  &c.  sulf.  -iu  iPal(sont.)  (q.v.).] 

Pola^o-hfiany:  Plant  remains  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Wealden,  resembling  the  genus  Cu- 
pressus,  but  not  proved  to  be  of  that  actual 
genus. 

cu-pres-s6-crin'-i-dsB,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cupres^ocriniiLS),  and  fem.  pi.  ,-nf.i.  suff.  -ida.] 

Palrvont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea  with  a  cup- 
shaped  calyx,  the  centre  of  its  base  being 
suppoi-ted  by  the  expanded  uppermost  joint 
of  the  column,  siu"rounded  by  five  basals, 
carrying  five  large  radials  and  five  smaller 
plates,  tliese  latter  giving  origin  to  the  five 
arms.  Known  range  in  time,  from  the  Devo- 
nian to  the  Carboniferous.  Tj'pe,  Cupresso- 
crinus  (q.v.). 

•  cu  -pres-s6c-rf-ni -tes,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
a(]^Tcssr>crin(iis\  and  Lat.,  &c.  sufT.  -ites.]  The 
same  as  Cupressocrinus  (q.v.). 

CU-pres-s6c'-ri-nu3,s.  [L&t.  <^fpress(ns)  ;  0 
connective,  and  Lat.  cWmok  :  Gr.  Kpivov(Jcrin/)n) 
=  a  lily,  .specially  Orange  Lily  (q.v.),] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crinoideans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  fanuly  Cupressocrinidse  (q.v.).  It 
occurs  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

cu-pres'-su8.  5.     [Lat.  =  the  cypress  ;    Gr. 

KUTTapio-ffos  {knparissos),  of  the  same  meaning.] 

l,Bo(.:  A  genus  of  Gymuogens,  order Pinacea", 

sub-order  Cupresseae,  of  which  latter  it  is  the 

typa,     The  leaves  are  reduced  to  mere  scales  ; 


the  cones  consist  of  peltate-  woody  bracts  ;  tlie 
seeds  arc  small  and  angular,  several  iu  each 
bract ;  the  fruit  iu  like  that  of  the  jnniiHjr.  but 
much  larger.  Cupres.-aui  sempcrvireiis  ia  the 
Conniion  Cypress,  ICypress.]  There  are 
otlier  species. 

2.  Palato-botaiiy :  The  genus  Cupressus  Is 
believed  to  have  been  found  fossil  in  the 
American  Cretaceous  ntcks. 

CU'-pric,  a.  [Lat.  «i^*r(w7;t)=''0pper,andEng. 
suir.  -Lc.\  Having  copper  in  its  composition. 
Each  molecule  of  the  substance  contains  one 
atom  of  coj'per. 

cuprlo  acetate,  s. 

Ckfvi.  :  (Cll3-C0'0)aCu.  It  is  prejiared  by 
dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid  and 
allowing  the  filtered  solution  to  cnol.  It 
forms  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in 
fourteen  ]tart8  of  cold,  and  iu  five  parts  of 
boiling,  water. 

cuprlo  carbonate,  s. 

(hnn.:  A  gi-ecn,  basic  carbonate,  CUCO3. 
Cu(()H)o  is  o'tained  when  sodium  carbo- 
nate is  added  to  a  hot  scdution  of  cujiric 
sulpliate.  It  18  used  a*  a  pigment,  called  ver- 
diter. 

cuprlo  chloride,  s. 

Chciiu  :  OuCla.  ObUuned  by  burning  cop- 
per filings  in  au  excess  of  chlorine  gas.  It  is 
a  brown-coloured,  deJiquescent.powder,  When 
cujiric  oxide  or  cupric  carbonate  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, green  needle,  deliquescent  crj-stals, 
CuCl-j'SH'^O.  are  found.  It  forms  double  salts. 
If  the  green  needles  are  dried  in  a  vacuum 
over  8uli>buric  acid,  they  become  pale  blue. 
Cupric  clUoride  is  soluble  in  al<:ohol,  the  solu- 
tion burning  with  a  green  flame. 

cupric  nitrate,  s. 

Qicni.:  Nitrate  of  copper,  Cu(N03)2-6HoO. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  ; 
it  is  a  blue,  deliquescent  salt,  ci-jstallizing  in 
riiombic  prisms,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water.  If  a  few  crj'stals  of  cupric  nitrate  be 
wrapped  up  in  tinfoil,  they  convert  it  into 
stannic  oxide,  the  metal  taking  fire. 

cupric  oxide,  s. 

Chem. :  CuO,  Monoxide  of  copper,  black 
oxide  of  copper,  is  obtained  by  heating  the 
metal  to  redness  in  the  air,  or  in  oxygen. 
Cupric  salts,  mixed  with  potassium  hydrate, 
give  a  pale  blue  precipitate  of  cupric  hydrate, 
Cu(HO\),  which,  on  boiling  in  water,  is  con- 
verted into  black  cupric  oxide.  Cupric  oxide 
forms  salts.  Cupric  oxide  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia, also  in  oils  and  fats.  Cupric  oxide  is 
used  in  organic  ultimate  analysis  (q.v.). ;  the 
substance  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  the 
oxide,  whieh  must  first  be  carefully  dried,  as 
it  ie  hygroscopic-  The  mixture  is  tlien  burnt, 
carbonic  acid  and  water  are  formed,  and  the 
Cupper  oxi'le  is  reduced.  Cupric  oxide  gives 
1  green  colour  to  ghiss. 

cupric  sulphate,  s. 

1.  C/tem. :  CuS04-oH»0.  Sulphate  of  cop- 
per, blue  vitriol,  Cupri  Sulphas  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  obtained  by 
boiling  copper  with  sulpluiric  acid,  or  by 
heating  copper  with  sulphur,  which  forms 
cuprous  sulphide  ;  this,  when  oxidised,  yields 
cujiric  sulphate  and  oxide  ;  this  is  throwni 
into  dilute  sulplmric  acid  and  allowed  to 
crystallize.  Cupric  sulphate  crystallises  in 
large  blue,  triclinic  prisms,  soluble  in  four 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  two  parts  of  boiling, 
water.  When  heated  to  100°,  it  loses  four 
molecules  of  water,  and  the  remaining  mole- 
cule at  about  200°.  The  anhydrous  salt 
readily  absorbs  water,  and  is  used  to  remove 
water  from  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  Cupric  sulphate  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  forming  cupric  chloride. 
The  anliydrous  salt  absorbs  the  vapour  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Cupric  sulphate,  at  high 
temperatures,  gives  offSOo  and  O,  and  yieUIs 
cupric  oxide.  Cupric  sulphate  forms  double 
salts  with  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
nium. Sulphate  of  copper  is  used  in  calico- 
printing. 

2.  Phar. :  Cvpri  Sulphas  is  given  in  small 
doses  as  an  astringent  or  tonic,  in  large  doses 
(five  grains)  as  an  emetic.  It  is  used  in  cases 
of  obstinate  diarrhrea  aud  dysentery,  also  in 
cases  of  chorea  and  ei'il''j>sy.  Externally,  it 
is  used  to  dress  ulcer.s,  &e.     Sulphate  of  cop- 


per is  used  to  jtrovent  smut  in  wim,  and  hu 
lieen  employ.'*!  to  prevent  dry-rot  iu  timber, 

cuprlo  sulphide,  e. 

('hrm.  :  Sulphide  of  copjKrr.  Cu8  occurs 
native,  it  is  preeijiitated  as  a  dark-brown 
jiowder  when  U^^  gas  is  ]-assed  through  a 
solution  of  a  cupric  suit.  I'recipitated  sul- 
phide of  copper  is  soluble  in  nitiic  acid,  also 
in  |>otassiuni  cyanide  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  KHS, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  In  (NH4)^  yellow 
antmoidum  suliJiide. 

cu-prlf-er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  cuTTrum  =  copper ; 

/ero  =  to  bear  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -oua.]    Coi>i>er- 
bearing ;  bearing  copper, 

"...  tbe  whole  cuftri/i^rout  district  of  North  Walea>* 
—Sirs.  £ietabecJi«.  Eleiavnltvf  Ueotogii. 

*  ciip'-rite  (1),  «.  [Eng.  cup,  and  rff«.)  k. 
libarion. 

"on   the   tAhlls    vnnif«lit.   with    eupritt   mviiUya 
dulye"     Sianyhortt :    Virnil;  Jin^d.  iv.  ii\. 

CU'-prite  (2),  s.  [Lat.  cuprium)  =  cojtper,  and 
suit.  -i(*(A/(/i.)(q.v.).] 

Mill. :  An  isometric  mineral  with  octoliedral 
cleavage.  Hardness,  3'5 — 4;  sp.  gr.,  5  85 — 
C'15  ;  lustre  adamantine  to  earthy  ;  colour  red, 
streak  shining  brownish-red.  It  is  subtrans- 
parent  to  subtran  sin  cent,  and  in  textura 
brittle.  Composition  :  oxide  of  copper,  11 -2; 
copper,  88'8  =  100.  There  are  three  varieties — 
(1)  Ordinary  Cuprite,  crj-staliized  or  massive, 
(2)Chalcotnchite(q.v.),and  (3)  Earthy  CujTite, 
or  Tile  Ore.  Found  iu  Cornwall,  in  Devon- 
shire, near  Tavistock;  near  Lyons,  in  France; 
as  well  as  in  South  Australia  and  South 
America.     (DaTwt.) 

Cup-roid',  0.  &  s.  [Lat.  cuprum=  copper,  and 
Gr.  el6«  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  cojiper. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Crystallog. :  A  crystal  of  the  tetraliedral  type, 
with  twelve  equal  angles. 

CU-pro-plliin'-bite,  s.  [Lat.  cuprum  =^  cop- 
per;  plumbum  =  lend,    and  suff,    -ite  (i/wi.) 

(qv).l 

Min. :  Dana  considers  this  not  a  proper 
species,  but  only  a  mixture  of  galeuite  and 

chalcocite. 

GU'pro-SCheel'-ite,  s.  [Lat  mvrum  =  cop- 
per, and  Eng.,  &c.  sc/ieelite  (q.v.),j 

Min.  :  A  cr>'stalline  granular  mineral  of 
vitreous  lustre,  green  colour,  and  light  green- 
ish-grey streak  ;  its  hardness,  4'6 — 5  ;  com- 
position :  tungsticaeid,78"43;  oxideof  copjier, 
8  95  ;  lime,  12-62=  100.  Occurs  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.   (Dana.) 

CU-prd-SO-vin'-3^1,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cuprotus 
■^luU  of  copper;  o  connective;  vt7iiim  =  wine; 
and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -yl  (Chem.) (q.v.).']  Etymo- 
logically  viewed,  it  signifies  copp€ir  and  wme, 
copper  wine,  or  wine  of  copper. 

cuprosovlnyl  osdde,  s. 

Chem. :  C4  (Cuo)-j"  H^O.  A  red  precipitate, 
obtained  by  passing  ethine  (acetylene)  CoHj 
into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride.  This  compound  yields  elkeue  CjHj 
when  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia. 
(See  Synthesis  of  Alcohol.) 

eu-prour'-an-ite, s.  [Lat. cupr(Mm)=copper; 
0  connective  ;  and  Eng.,  &c.  uranite  (q.v.),] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Tarbebnite.  (Dana.) 
The  same  as  Cranite.    (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.) 

cu'-prous,  a.  [Lat.  cupr(um)  =  copper,  and 
Eng.  sutf.  -ous.]  Having  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  copper  in  its  composition.  Each  mole- 
cule of  the  substance  contains  two  atoms  of 
cojtper  which  are  united  to  each  other  by  a 
pair  of  bonds  (Cu— Cu)". 

cuprous  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  Subchloride  of  copper.  CuoClo  or 
(CI— Cu  — Cu— CI).  A  white  crystalline  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  reducing  agents  on  cupric  chloride  ;  also 
by  burning  copper  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  dis- 
tilling copper  with  mercuric  chloride.  Its 
ammoniacal  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  turns  blue. 

cuprous  iodide,  s. 

Chem. :  CuoTg.  Subiodide  of  copper  is  a  white 
insoluble  powder,  oVjtained  by  heating  co]>i>er 
with  iodine,  or  by  adding  an  iodide  to  a  mix- 
ture of  cujuic  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate. 


fate,  at,  lire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work.  who.  son;   mute,  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian,     ee.  oe==e.     ey  =  a.     <iu  =  kw. 
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SKI  +  2Ctia04  +  2Ft;S04  =  CU2I.2  +  K2SO4  + 
Fe-_>(S04)3.  This  reaction  is  used  to  detect 
loii'ine  in  the  jiresence  of  chlorides  and  bro- 
mides. 

cuprous  oxide,  s. 

Cliem. :  Cu^O  or  q^O,  red  oxide  of  copper, 

Buboxide  of  copper.  Obtained  by  heating'  a 
cnpric  salt  with  sugar  and  excess  of  caustic 
potash.  It  is  a  bright  red  powder,  sobible 
in  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  solution, 
■which  absorl)S  oxygen  wlien  exposed  to  the 
air,  und  turns  blue.  Cuprous  oxi<le  is  sohiltle 
in  hjdrocldoric  acid,  forming  cuprous  chlo- 
ride. Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  cuprie 
nitrate,  Cu(N03)2.  It  is  used  to  give  a  ruby 
red  colour  to  glass.  Cuprous  oxiile  dissolves  in 
smelted  cojiper  rendering  it  brittle  ;  it  is  then 
called  dry  copper. 

cuprous  sulphide,  s. 

Ckem. :  Cu^S,  or  {^JJ]>S.    A  dark  grey  fusible 

powder,  formed  by  lioating  three  parts  of 
sulphur  and  eight  paits  of  cop]ter,  also  by 
rubbing  finely-divided  copper  with  sulphur  in 
a  mortar,  and  by  heating  copper  in  sulphur 
vapour.  When  heated  with  cui>rjc  oxide  it 
forms  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  copper, 
CusS  +  2CuO  =  BOo  +  4Cu.  The  fine  metal 
obtained  in  copper  smelting  is  chiefly  cuprous 
sulphide. 

CU'-pu-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  little  tub  or  cask, 
dimiu.  of  cwpa  =  a  tub  or  cask.]  The  same  as 
CupuLE  (q.v.). 

oupula-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Sliyhtly  eoucave.  with  a  nearly  entire 
margin,  as  the  calyx  of  citrus,  or  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.    The  same  as  Cupulifobm. 

CU'-pu-lar,  a.  [CuPDi.A.]  HaWng  as  an  in- 
florescence a  cupula  ;  tub-shaped,  cask-shapeil. 

"It  unly  difft^^^  from  the  true  Dftcrydia  in  wimtin? 
the  ciipu/'ir  disk  of  the  fruit."— 6arderitT$'  Chronicle, 

No.  407  (18811.  p.  503. 

CU'-pu-late,  a.   [Lat.  ci.'jm(?a)  (q.v.),  and  Eng., 
(Sic.  suff.  -ate.] 
Bot. ;  The  same  as  Cdpular  (q.v.). 

eu'-pule,  cu'-pu-la,s.    [Cupula.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  kind  of  inflorescence  consisting  of 
s  cup  formed  by  bracts  cohering  by  their 
bases.  In  the  oak  the  cupula  is  woody,  entire, 
and    scaly,   with    undidated   bracts ;    in  the 


1.  Oak. 


CUPULE. 
3.  Hazel. 


8.  Hombenm. 


beech  it  forms  a  sort  of  coriaceous,  valvular, 
spurious  pericarp  ;  in  the  hazel-nut  it  is  foli- 
aceous  and  lacerated  ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  it 
takes  the  form  of  a  lobed  bract. 

2.  A  cup-like  body  existing  in  Peziza  and 
some  other  Fungals. 

OU-pn-lif-er-f>e»  s.  pi  [Lat.  cupula,  in  the 
boTahical  sens*",  and /-/<■>=  to  bear] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  a.d.  180S  by  Richard, 
and  subsequently  by  various  other  botanists, 
in  the  order  of  diclinous  Exogens  termed  l>y 
Mirbel,  Lindley,  &c..  Corylaceee.  They  are  so 
called  from  possessing  a  cupule  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  bony  or  coriaceous  one-celled 
nut,  more  or  less  enclosed  in  an  involucre. 

[CORYLACE-E,    MaSTWOETS.] 

CU-pu-lif-er-OUa,  a.  [Lat.  cvpvln.  i  rnn- 
uective,  /ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff. 
■ous] 

Bot. :  Bearing  a  cupule  or  cupules  ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  botanical  order  Cupulifent. 


OU'-pn-li-fonn,  a.    [Lat.  cupula,  in  the  bo- 
tanical sense,  und/oT7/ta  =  form.) 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Cupula-shaped  (q.v.). 

cur,  s.  [Sw.  dial,  kurre  =  a  dog ;  Dut.  korre  = 
a  watc'hdog.) 

1.  Lit. :  A  degenerate,  worthless,  or  cowardly 
dog. 

"  Fliei*,  as  before  sonte  mountain  lion's  Ire 
The  village  curi  and  trenjbling  awaiiis  retire." 

Pope  :  U'lmert  lluiii,  xviL  69,  70. 

2.  Fig.  :   Used  as  a  temi  of  contempt  and 
reiiroacii  to  a  man. 

"  You  commou  cry  of  curs  I  whose  breath  I  hftte," 
Siakesp. :  Cvriolunut,  iii.  3. 

t  cur-a-bil'-i-ty",  a.  [Fr.  curahiUtL]  The 
quidity  of  being  cuiable  ;  curableness. 

ciir'-a-ble,  a.    [Fr.  curahU.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  cured  ;  that  may  be 
healed  or  cured. 

"...  differs  from  all  other  ettrdft^e  diseases,  .  .  ." — 
Barvey. 

*2.  Curative. 

"  Retaining  a  curable  vertue  against  all  diseafies."— 
Suniiyi:  Travels,  bk.  iii..  p.  171.  " 

ciir'-a-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  cxirabU ;  -nes$.'\ 
The  'quality  of  being  curable  ;  capability  or 
possibility  of  being  healed  or  curt-d. 

•  cu-ra-^i-on,  s.    [Curation.] 

cur-a-96a',    s.      [Named    from    Curacoa,    or 
Curazao,  an  island  in  the  C.-.ribbean  Sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  where  the  liquor  so 
called  was    firet   made.]    A  liquor  made  of 
brandy  with  orange-peel  and  sugar,  and  a  little 
cinnamon. 
■'  It  pleased  me  to  think  at  a  house  that  you  know 
Were  auch  good  mutt«n  cutlets  and  strong  curacoa." 
Sloore:  Two}ieniiy  Pott- Bag. 

CUr'-a-93?,  s.     [Eng.  cura{te);  -cy.] 

1.  The  office  or  emploj-nient  of  a  curate  ; 
curateship. 

"They  pet  into  orders  as  sooii  aa  they  can,  and.  If 
they  bt)  vtry  f  nrtunate,  arrive  in  time  to  it  curacy  here 
in  town,"— ,S'u"/^ 
''2.  Guardianship,  curateship. 

"By  way  of  curacy  and  protectorship."— A'orth : 
Exavten,  p.  2eo. 

ciir'-age,  cur-a-gie,  cul-rage,  s.  [Cdl- 
RAOE.)  A  [ilant.  Pol'ifjoiium  HydTOjnper. 
{Holhihiiid  :  Dictionary,  a.d.  1oD3.)  {Britten 
it-  Hollaiui.) 

ciir-a'-na,  s.     [A  Guiana  word  (?)] 

Timber  traffic :  The  cedar  wood  of  Guiana, 
Idea  altissivia.     [Cedar-wood.] 

cu-rar'-i,  cii-ra -ra,  *  ourari,  curare, 
urari,  woorara.  woorali,  ^  wourali,  5. 

[A  Guiana  Indian  word.     In  Vr.  nt,are.] 

Chem.  :  A  resinous  substance  used  by 
the  Indians  of  South  America  for  poisoning 
their  arrows,  said  to  be  the  aqueous  extract 
of  a  climbing  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Strychnos.  Itisa  brown-black,  shining,  brittle, 
resinous  mass,  almost  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
It  has  a  bitter  tiiste,  and  burns  with  a  yellow- 
ish-red flame,  giving  off"  disagreeable  smelling 
vapours.  It  containsan  alkaloid,  curarine(q. v.). 
It  is  a  deadly  poison  ;  when  introduced  into  the 
binod  through  a  wound  it  acts  on  the  motor 
neives,  arresting  their  functions,  "while  the 
sensorial  nerves  retain  their  activity.  Death 
ensues  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Chlorine  and  bromine  decompose  curara  and 
neutralise  its  poisonous  action.  Curara  is 
said  to  contain  no  strychnine.  (Watts:  Did. 
Chem.) 

CU-ra'-rine,  s.  [Fr.  curari'ne,  from  curari 
(qv.)] 

Chem.:  Ci^Uj^'S.  Curarine  is  obtained 
from  curara  resin.  When  pure  it  crystallises 
in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhy- 
drous ether  and  in  benzene.  It  forms  crystal- 
line salts.  It  is  very  poisonous,  like  curara. 
It  gives  a  blue  colour  with  potassium  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Curarine  can 
be  separated  from  strychnine  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  benzene. 

CU-ras'-SOW,  s.  [An  American  word  (?)] 
The  name  given  to  a  large  Gallinaceous  Bird, 
Crna;  alector,  more  fully  denominated  in  English 
the  Crested  Curassow.  The  upper  parts  are 
deep  black,  with  a  glow  of  green  on  various 
parts;  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  a  colour 
found  also  on   the  lower  tail  coverts.     The 


Curassow  is  found  in  flocks  in  the  forests  of 
Mexico,  Guiana,  and    Urazil.      Its   nest    la 


CU  BASSO  w. 

composed  of  branches  interlaced  with  the 
stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  lined  with 
leaves  ;  the  eggs  five,  six,  or  eight. 

"  The  Btemuiii  of  Cnlumha  coronata  reaeinbles  that 
of   the  cwrauow."'~0ujen:   Anat.  qf  Vertebrates,   ch. 
xiii. 
H  (1)  Cmt«d  curassow  :  [Curabsow.) 

(2)  Red  cura^ow:  Crax  rubra. 

(3)  Red-knobbed  curassow:  Crax  Yarrellii. 

*  curate  (1),  *  curat  (i),  *  curats,  *curiet, 

s.     [Cuirass.]    A  cuirass. 

"Hia  shield,  his  helmet,  and  his  cnrafg  bare." 

S/'ciiser :  F.  V-.  VI.  v.  6, 

ciir'-ate  (2),  "  cu-rat  (2).  s.  [Low  Lat. 
curdtus=  one  who  is  charged  with  the  cu^a — 
i.e..  with  the  cure  or  care  of  souls.  In  Ital. 
curato;  ¥v.  cnri.]    [Cure.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  designation  of 
an  ecclesiastical  functionary  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  position  and  fuin-tions  have 
much  varied  in  bygone  times.  ITie  following 
have  been  the  chief  clianges  : — 

I,  Formerly : 

1.  Oririinally  (in  a  general  sense):  Any  one 
having  cure  of  souls  and  of  rank  inferior  to  a 
bishop. 

"  Curate,  a  parson  or  vicar,  one  that  serves  a  cure, 
or  has  the  charge  of  syuts  In  a  pKri&b.'—PhiUipi :  The 
New  WoHdo/  iVords.     (Trench.) 

^  This  meaning  has  left  traces  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  where  prayer  is  made  for  *'  bishops, 
curates,  and  all  congregations  comniiLted 
to  their  charge."  When  in  Scotland  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  episcopally  orilained  parochial 
incumbents  existed  over  Scotland,  the  people 
called  them  *' curates."  which  was  simply  a 
survival  of  the  original  use  of  the  word. 

"About  two  hundred  curate*— to  the  episcopal 
parish  priests  were  culled—were  expelled,  "—itfacuufay: 
Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

2.  Next  (in  mo  I  e  Special  senses): 

(1)  An  incumbent  of  a  parochial  church  in 
which  no  arrangement  was  ever  come  to  for 
the  ordination  of  a  vicar. 

(2)  The  incumbent  of  a  chapel  founded  after 
the  parochial  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  which  consequently  had  not  the 
privileges  of  a  parish  church. 

%  The  last  two  tj-pes  of  curates  held  per- 
petual curacies,  and  when  a  perpetual  curacy 
is  nowheld,  the  explanation  of  it  is  that  given 
under  2  (1)  or  (2).    [Perpetual  curacy.] 

IL  Now  :  The  assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar, 
a  minister  temporarily  officiating  in  the  church 
instead  of  the  proper  incumbent.  Between 
A.D.  1349  and  a.d.  1306  Simon  Islip.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  fixed  tlie  pay  of  a 
curate  at  six  maiks  (=  £4).  Ardibishop 
Sndbuj-y  in  1378  raised  tlus  to  eight  marks 
(£5  6s.  8d.).  By  the  statute  12  Anne,  11,  c.  12, 
it  was  enacted  that  if  any  rector  or  vicar 
nominated  a  curate  to  the  ordinary  to  be 
licensed,  there  should  be  settled  upon  him  a 
salary  not  exceeding  £50,  or  falling  short  of 
£20.  The  operation  of  demand  and  supply 
has  since  raised  the  salary  of  cur;ites  to  £130 
or  more,  though  the  average  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  abf.ut  £S0.  Even  after  allow- 
ance is  made  fnr  the  diminished  purchasing 
powej-  of  money,  the  tendency  of  tlie  curate's 
income  is  to  rise  quicker  than  the  emoluments 
of  the  parochial  clergy, 

%  Perpetual  curate : 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  holding  a  per- 
petual curacy  ;  a  curate  not  appointed  Dy  an 


b^,  b6^;  po^t,  ]6Wl;  cat,  ceU.  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;    ain.  af ;   expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-Oian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tloxu  -^lon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -aious.  -cious  =  shua.    -ble.  -die.  ic  =  bol,  d^ 
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curatella— curculioo 


incumbent  as  liis  asHistAUt  or  retuovable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  former,  but  holding  an 
unendowed  or  badly-endowed  non-parochial 
cliarge.     [Curate,  I".  "2  (1),  (2).] 

OUr-a-tSr-la*s.  [From  Gr.  Kovpcvw  (koureuo) 
=•  to  be  a  Itaiber,  Kovpfvs(koureus)  =  a  barber, 
Kfipu)  {kciro)  =  to  shave,  in  allusion  to  the 
polishing  eflecta  of  the  leaves  of  one  species. 
(See  def.)] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Dillenlaceffi  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Delimeie.  Cnratella  Sambaiba  is 
astringent,  Ic  Is  used  in  Urazil  as  a  wash  for 
wounds,  and  also  for  tanning  i)uri)ose8.  The 
rongh  leaves  of  ('.  americana  are  used  in 
GuiuTia  for  polishing. 

tour'-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  curate,  aod  skiji,] 
The  o^ce  ol  a  (.-urate  ;  curaey. 

•  oiir'-at-ess,  *.  [Kng.  airat(e);  -ess.]  The 
wife  of  a  curate. 

"A  curateat  vonld  be  sure  to  get  tlie  better  of  rae." 
—TroUope:  Barchester  Towera,  th.  xxl. 

•oiir-a-tlon,  "  oa-ra-91  on»  «.  [Lat.  cu- 
ratio,  from  curator.  \yi.  par.  of  at ro  =  to  take 
care  of.]     Cure,  remedy,  healing. 

"   .  .  BO  viiskilful  au  opinion 
That  of  tby  wo  nU  no  curaHon." 

Vhuucer  :  Troilut,  L    (fffcA  ) 

ciir'-a-tive,  a.  {Vr.  ouratif;  Ital.  curativo.] 
Relating  to  the  curing  or  healing  of  diseases  ; 
tending  to  cure. 

"  There  may  be  t-iken  proper  useful  IndioationB,  both 
preservative  aad  euraUve,  from  tlie  yualitieft  of  the 
air."— .<r(-«rAnot 

ciir-a'-tor  (Scotch),  ciir'-ar-tor,  s.    [Lat., 

from  cunitns,  pa.  par.  of  euro  ~  to  take  care  ; 
Fr.  curatiur.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  wlio  has  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  anytliing,  as  of  a 
public  libraiy,  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
&c. 

".  .  .  the  society  shall  much  staud  !□  ueed  of  a 
curator  of  experimeata."— J5otfI«.'  H'ori*,  vl.  147. 

IL  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  trustee  for  the  carr>'ing  out  of  any 
purpose. 

"The  patronage  .  .  .  was  transferred  to  seven 
curators.  —Ckambert  ■  Encyclop. 

2.  A  guardian  ;  a  person  duly  appointed  to 
manage  the  estate  of  any  one  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  it  himself,  as  a  minor, 
a  lunatic. 

"  A  minor  cannot  appear  aa  a  defendant  In  court, 
but  by  hia  guardian  and  curator.'— Ayl^e :  Parergon. 

Ciir-a'-tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  curator;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  a  curator.    {Ogilvie.) 

*  ciir-a'-trix,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  A  woman  who  cures  or  heals. 

"  That  nature  of  Hippocrates,  thiit  is  the  curatrix  of 
iiBt&sea."—Cudumnh  .-  Jntell.  Sytttm.  p.  167. 

2.  A  female  curator. 

turb,  s.    [Curb,  v.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  aa  B.  1. 

"  That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon. 
In  8i>ite  of  curb  and  rem." 

Cowper :  John  Gilpin. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

II.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  restrains  or 
checks ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

".  .  .  the  curb  of  conscience  snapped." 
_^     „    ,  ,  Coioper :  J-ask.  ii.  57L 

B.  TechnKolly : 

1.  Harness:  A  chain  or  strap  behind  the 
jaw  of  a  horse,  connected  at  its  ends  to  the 
rings  on  the  upper  euds  of  the  branches  of  a 
etitf-bit,  and  forming  a  fulcrum  for  the 
hranches,  wltich  act  as  a  lever.  [Curb-bit  1 
iKnight.) 

2.  Paving:  The  edge-stone  of  a  sidewalk, 
or  trottoir  ;  the  kerb. 

3.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  A  stoned  or  boarded  structure  around 
a  well,  to  keep  back  tlie  surrounding  eartli. 
Iron  curbs  are  constructed  of  boiler-iron  or 
of  cast-iron  segments  bolted  together,  rings 
heing  added  at  the  top  as  the  structure 
descends. 

(2)  A  boarded  structure  to  contain  con- 
crete, which  liardens  and  acts  as  a  pier  or 
foundation. 

(3)  The  outer  casing-whcfl  of  a  turbine.  It 
is  a  cylinder  inserted  into  the  floor  of  the 
forebay,  inclosing  the  wheel  which  rotates 
within. 


(4)  A  curved  shrouding  which  confines  the 
water  against  the  floats  or  buckets  of  a  Scoop- 
wheel  or  Breast-wheel  (q.v.). 

(5)  The  inclosure  which  h-ada  water  from  a 
forebay  to  a  water-wheeL  AIbo  called  a 
Mantle.     (Knight.) 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  Tlie  wall-plate  at  the  springing  of  a 
dome. 

(2)  The  circular  jilate  at  the  top  of  a  dome 
into  which  the  ribs  are  framed. 

(3)  The  wall-iilate  on  the  top  of  the  perma- 
nent portion  of^  a  windmill,  on  which  the  cap 
rotates  as  the  wind  veers.    {Knight.) 

5.  iSonp-mami/. ,  £c. :  An  inclined  circular 
lilate  around  the  margin  of  a  soap  or  salt 
kettle,  to  return  what  boils  over. 

6.  Ciinl  Engin. :  A  breast-wall  or  retaining 
wall  to  hold  up  a  bank  of  earth. 

7.  Farr. :  (For  definition  see  extract). 

"  Tliere  are  often  injuries  to  particular  parts  of  the 
hoi'k-loint.  Curb  is  au  alTcctiun  of  this  kind.  Tt  is 
au  enlargemeDt  at  the  back  of  the  bock,  tbree  or  fuur 
inches  below  Ita  point.  ...  It  In  either  a  strain  of  the 
ring. like  llKnuient  wlilcli  bindx  the  tendons  In  their 
place,  or  of  tbe  sbejitb  of  tbe  teudonn  ;  ofteuer,  how- 
evf  r,  of  the  ligament  th»n  of  the  sheath.  Any  sudden 
action  of  the  llmh  uf  more  than  uaual  violence  may 
prmhu-e  it.  ami  tiierefore  Imrses  fire  found  to  'throw 
<i\it  riirbi'  aft«r  a  hardly-contested  race,  au  extraor- 
dinarj-  leivp,  a  severe  gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a 
audden  cheek  in  the  gallop.  .  .  .  Curbt  lire  geuerany 
aceonipanied  by  considerable  lameness  at  their  first 
aiipearance,  but  tlie  swelling  is  not  always  great. 
Tliey  are  best  detected  by  observing  the  leg  sideway." 
—  i'ouatt :  The  Boru,  p.  3«9. 

ciirb-beaiiLt  s.  A  beam  of  a  wooden 
bridge  to  couliue  the  road  material. 

curb-bit,  s. 

Harness:  A  stiff-bit  having  branches  by 
which  a  leverage  is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of 
a  horse.  The  lower  end  has  rings  or  loops  for 
the  reins,  and  the  upper  end  has  loops  for  the 
curb-chain  and  the  cheek-straps  of  the  head- 
stall. The  curb-chain  has  usually  twisted 
links,  is  held  fast  by  one  end  to  the  loop  of  the 
off  branch,  and  is  hooked  to  the  loop  of  the 
near  branch.  It  forms  the  fulcrum  for  the 
leverage  of  the  branches.     [Bit.]    {Knight.) 

cur1>-pliis,  8.  pi. 

Horol. :  The  pins  on  the  lever  of  a  watch- 
regulator  which  embrace  the  hair-spring  of 
the  balance  and  regulate  its  vibrations. 
(Knight.) 

curb-plate,  5. 

Arch.  :  The  wall-plate  of  a  circular  or  ellip- 
tical dome  or  roof. 

curb-rooi;  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  with  canted  slopes  ;  having 
two  sets  of  rafters  with  different  inclinations. 


CURB-ROOP. 

Otherwise  called  a  Mansard-roof,  after  the 
French  architect  who  frequently  adopted  it ; 
or  a  gambrelroof,  from  its  crooked  shape, 
like  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse.    (Knight.) 

curb-stone,  s.  A  stone  laid  along  the 
edge  of  a  footpath  next  the  roadway,  to  keej) 
up  the  material  of  the  path,  and  to  prevent 
vehicles  from  running  on  to  it ;  a  kerb-stone. 
[Curb,  B.  2.) 

curb,  *  COUrb,  *  curbe,  v.t.  ^  i.     [Fr.  courher 
=  to  bend,  to  bow  ;  Lat.  curvo,  from  cui'vus  = 
curved,  bent.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1,  Literally : 

*  1.  To  bend,  to  curve. 

"Tliough  the  course  of  tbe  snn  be  curbed  between 
the  tnipica.  .  .  ." — A'-iV- 

2.  To  restrain  or  to  keep  In  check  with  a 
curb. 


"  Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  sbun  the  gofti 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigaJs  iurw.' 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  ii.  Ml,  (M. 

3.  To  strengthen,  conflue,  or  maintain  tha 
shape  of  anything  with  a  curb. 

"The  well  at  Bouthamptou  was  n.vbed  in  ttila mr.* 
—  Knight:  Pract.  Diet,  of  Mechanict. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  keep  in  check ;  to 
keep  back. 

"  Pirrhapa  he  had  spurred  bt«  iiarty  till  he  could  no 
longer  curb  It.  and  wiis  really  hurried  on  headlong  by 
thone  wliom  he  stnimed  to  guide."— ifacaufau  .*  Mitt. 
£ng..ch.lL 

H  It  is  sometimes  followed  by /ram. 

*•  Yet  you  are  curbed/rom  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  of  the  crown," 

Hhaketp.  :  CrrTtbeliiu.  U.  L 

•  2.  To  swindle,  to  rob. 

"  Though  you  Ciin  foyat,  nip,  bug.  lift,  eurbe." 

Oreene:  Theevei/aUingoutHm), 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  bend,  to  give  way.  to 
keej'  back. 

"  Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Vca,  curb  aud  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good." 

Shaketp.  ■  Hamlet,  lit  4. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  curb  and  to 
check,  see  Cbeck. 

cur'-ba,  s.  [A  native  word.]  An  African 
nieasiiir,  used  for  the  sale  of  palm-oil,  grain, 
&c.     It  varies  from  7^  to  18  gallons. 

•  curb'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  curb;  -ahU.]  That 
may  or  can  be  curbed,  restrained,  or  checked. 

curbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Curb,  v.] 

curb'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Curb,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  a^Q. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  restraining  or  keeping  in 
check  with  a  curb. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Tlie  act  of  restraining  or  keeping 
in  check  ;  a  restraint,  a  check. 

".  .  .  the  mind  that  la  warping  to  vice,  should  not 
thiuk  much  tube  kept  upright  oy  tbe  curbingtAui 
the  stroaks  of  adversity,"— /'ei(Aam,  pi  ii..  Hetolte&T. 

IL  Road-making  :  A  curb,  a  kerbstone, 

*  curb'-le,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  curb,  s.  (q.v.).] 
The  mouth  of  a  well. 

"...  petticoats  at  big  as  a  well's  curble,  .  .  ."—Five 
Strange  Wonderio/the  tVortd.    (A'aret.) 

♦  curb '-less,  a.  [Eug.  curb;  -kss.]  Without 
any  curb,  check,  or  restraint. 

"That  beck  itself  waa  then  a  torrent,  turbid  and 
curbU4a."—C.  Brotiti :  Jane  Eyre.  ch.  ix, 

*  curb -let,  s.  [Eng.  curb;  dimin.  suff.  -tet.] 
A  little  curb. 

ig  f  1         . 

ilver  curblet  to  a  tree." 

Sir  J.  B<ncring :  The  Strateberrim. 

cur'-cas,  $.    [Etj-m.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  EuphorbiaceEe,  tribe  Cro- 
toneae.  It  was  formerly  merged  in  Jatropha, 
but  it  has  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  while  Jatro- 
pha  has  one  with  distinct  petals.  Curcas 
jmrgaTis  is  what  was  formerly  called  Jatropka 
Curcas.  It  is  a  large  bush  or  a  small  tree, 
a  native  of  the  hotter  parts  of,  but  culti- 
vated elsewhere  in,  the  tropics.  The  seeds 
are  called  Purging-nuts.  An  oil  pressed 
from  them  is  of  use  in  itch  and  herpes,  and 
when  diluted  it  has  been  helpful  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  oil,  boiled  with  oxide  of 
iron,  makes  a  good  varnish,  used  by  the 
Chinese  for  covering  boxes.  Similarly  the 
milky  Juice  of  tlie  plant  dyes  linen  black,  and 
makes  good  marking-ink.  The  leaves  are 
rubefacient  anddiscutient.  Curcas  multijidus, 
a  South  American  plant,  now  by  some  re- 
moved from  the  genus,  yields  a  purgative  oil 
called  Pinhoen.     (Lindley,  £c.) 

curch,  s.  [Kerchief.]  A  covering  for  a 
woman's  head  ;  a  kerchief. 

"  Her  house  sae  bien,  her  curch  sae  clean, 
I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky." 

Burnt:  Lady  Onlie. 

•  cur-cbeff,  s.    [Kerchief.] 

curch-ie,  s.    [Curtsy.]    A  courtesy  or  curtsy. 

"  An'  wi'  a  rurchte  low  did  stoop. 
As  soon  as  e'er  she  aaw  me. " 

Burnt :  Hoty  Fair. 
CUr-CUl'-x-gO,    s.      [From    Lat.    curcuUo  =  a 
weevil,  a  jirocess  upon  the  seeds  of  tliis  genus 
resembling  a  weevil's  projecting  rostrum  or 
snout.] 


fate,  Rt,  &re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work.  who.  son :   mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     m.  oe  =  e.     ey  ==  a.     qu  =  kw. 


cureulio— cure 
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Bot. :  A  genua  of  Ilypoxidace^.  The  roots 
of  Ciirculiyo  orchioides  are  somewhat  l)itti;r 
and  aromatic,  and  are  used  in  the  East  in 
gonorrhoea.  The  tubers  of  C.  stuns  are  eaten 
in  the  Marianne  Islands. 

Our-cu'-lS-o,  8.  [Lat.  =  a  corn-worra,  a 
wee\'il.] 

Entomology : 

*  1.  A  genus  of  Insects  founded  by  Linnjeus. 
It  iiiL'luded  all  insects  which  liad  a  iminiinent 
rostrum  or  beak,  with  the  antennae  subelavatf 
and  inserted  upon  it.  In  the  thirteentli  edi- 
tion of  the  Systcma  Natures  95  species  are 
enumerated.  The  genus  is  nearly  identical 
with  the  modern  family  of  Curculionida;, 
whicli  is  a  very  large  one.  The  beetles  con- 
tained in  it  are  popularly  called  Weevils. 
[Weevil.] 

2.  The  genus,  now  much  restricted,  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Curculionidte.  Cureulio 
imperialU  is  tlie  Diamond  Beetle,  so  called 
from  the  splendour  of  its  colours.  It  is 
brought  from  Brazil. 

cureulio  trap,  s.  A  tray,  or  a  cincture 
of  fibre,  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a  plum, 
apricot,  or  other  curculio-ravaged  tree,  to  in- 
tercei't  the  insects  wliich  climb  up  the  bark. 

Cur-cu-li-oi'-des,  s.  [Lat.  cureulio  =  a 
beetle,  and  Gr.  el6o?  (etdos)  =  form.] 

Palmont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Beetles,  doubt- 
fully akin  to  Cureulio.  It  is  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous rocks. 

Cur-cu-li-on'-x-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cureulio 
(genit.  curciilioiiis),  and  sutF.  •icice  (q.v.).] 

1.  Eiitom. :  A  large  family  of  Insects,  tribe 
Tetramera,  sub-tribe  Rhynchophoi-a  (Snout- 
bearing  Insects).  Or  they  may  be  called,  as 
Stephens  does,  section  and  sub-sectiou.  The 
rostrum  is  thick,  rounded,  and  frequently  verj- 
long,  the  antennse  clavate,  with  from  9—12 
joints,  the  basal  one  so  much  elongated  as 
sometimes  to  be  equal  to  all  the  rest  united  ; 
these  stand  to  it  in  certain  cases  at  a  right 
angle.  The  species  are  very  numerous  ;  some 
are  beautifully  coloured.  The  indigenous 
species  are,  as  a  rule,  small.  They  are  all 
vegetable  feedei-s.  Some  are  destructive  to 
grain.  The  larvae  are  souiCA-hat  elongate, 
linear,  with  the  extremities  acute,  the  head 
scaly,  and  the  body  furnished  with  tubercular 
projections  in  place  of  legs.  'Sharp  enumerates 
83  genera  and  462  species  as  British.  They 
are  popularly  called  Weevils.     {Stephens.  £c.) 

2.  Palceont. :  For  doubtful  remains  of  the 
family  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  see 
CuRCULioiDES.  Genuine  Curculionidie  are 
believed  to  occur  in  the  Lias.  There  are 
some  also  in  rocks  doubtfully  regarded  as  of 
Eocene  age  at  Taklee,  near  Nagpore,  in  Cen- 
tral Iiidiii. 

Cur-cu-U-6n'-i-de§f,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cureulio 
(geuit.  curculioiiis)  =  B.  beetle,  and  fern.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom. :  The  equivalent  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Schoenherr  of  the  family  Curculiou- 
idae.  He  luakes  it  a  much  higher  designation, 
and  proposes  numerous  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. 

Cnr'-CU-ma,  s.  [From  Arab,  curcum,  the 
name  of  the  turmeric  plant.    (See  def.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacefe  (Ginger- 
worts).  Curcuma  longa  is  the  Turmeric  plant. 
The  corm  is  about  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
and  is  divided  into  several  parts.  The  lea\es, 
which  are  about  a  foot  long,  are  lanceidate  iu 
form  and  sheathing.  The  flowers  are  iu  ter- 
minal spikes,  bracteate,  with  a  pale  yellow 
flower  in  the  axil  of  each  bract.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Bengal.  The  tuberous 
rhizomes  furnish  the  substance  called  Tur- 
meric (q.v).  The  "  root "  or  rhizome  of 
C.  Zedoaria  (Alpinia  raceinosa)  and  C.  Zeru-m- 
bet  (A.  Galanga)  are  aromatic  and  stimu- 
Inting.  The  starch  of  C.  rubescens,  C.  angusti- 
f'Uii,  and  some  other  Asiatic  species  consti- 
tute East  Indian  arrowroot. 

curcuma-paper,  s.    [Turmeric  paper] 

eur'-CU-min,   s.     [Low   Lat.   curcu7n(a),   and 

Eng.  sulf.  -in  (O/i^m.)  (q.v.).] 

Chpm. :  C14H14O4.  The  colouring  matter  of 
turmeric  (q.v.).  Curcnmin  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  best  extracted  I'y 
boiling  the  rhizome  with  benzene.  It  forms 
-orange-yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  177°. 


It  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  brown-red 
solution.  Boric  arid  solution  gives  an  orange 
colour  with  a  solution  of  curcumin,  which  is 
not  altered  by  dilute  acids,  but  alkalies  turn 
it  blue,  which  soon  changes  into  a  dirty  grey. 
Hot  nitric  acid  oxidizes  curcumin  into  oxalic 
acid  ;  chromic  acid  mixture  converts  it  into 
terephthalic  acid. 

curd,    "  orod,    *  crodde,     "  crudde,    a. 

[Ir.  cruth,  gruth,  or  grotti;  Gael,  cruth,] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  coagulated  or  curdled  part  of  milk, 
which  is  generally  made  into  cheese,  but  is  iu 
some  countries  eaten  aa  common  food. 


2.  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 

*  II.  Fig-  ■'  Sourness. 

"  Their  acrid  temijer  turns,  as  aooQ  aa  stirred. 
The  mUk  of  their  good  purpose  nil  to  citrd. ' 

Cowper:  Charity,  503,  604. 

curd-breaker,  s.  A  frame  of  wires  or 
slats  which  is  worked  to  and  tro  in  a  vat  of 
cheese-curds,  to  break  the  latter  into  small 
pieces  and  enable  the  whey  to  drain  off.  A 
curd-cutter.     (Knight.) 

*  curd-cake,  s.  A  delicacy  of  the  table  in 
former  tiuies.     (See  example.) 

"  To  make  c«r<i-caft«i."— Take  a  pint  of  curds,  four 
egga,  leaving  two  of  the  whites  ;  add  sugar  ^ud  grated 
nutmeg,  with  a  little  flower  ;  mix  them  well,  aud  drop 
tbem  like  fritters  in  a  frying-pau,  iji  which  butter  la 
hot."— C/o*t;t  ctf  Rarities  (iToeJ.    {Jfares.} 

curd-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  spindle  with  revolving  knives  on  an 
axle,  for  cutting  the  curd  to  expedite  the 
separation  of  the  whey. 

2.  A  hoop  with  a  diametric  knife  having  an 
arched  stem  and  wooden  handle.  It  is  used 
by  an  up-and-down  motion,  the  curd  being  in 
a  tub.     (Knight.) 

*  curd,   •  crudden,   *  cruddyn,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Curd,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  form  into  curds  ;  to  curdle. 

'■  As  cheese  thou  bast  crudded  me,"— ir^cl^e  .■  Ji?b, 
I.  h). 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cause  to  coagulate ;  to  curdle ; 
to  congeal. 

■'  Maiden,  dues  It  curd  thy  blood. 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother." 

Shaketp. :  AUi  WeU,  1.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  curdle ;  to  become  coagu- 
lated or  congealed. 

ourd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Curd,  v.] 

*  curd'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  curdy ;  -ness.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  curdy  or  curded. 

Curd'-lOt  v.t.  &  i.     [A  fiequent.  from  curd,  v. 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  lAt. :  To  curd,  to  form  into  curds  ;  to 
coagulate,  to  thicken. 

"  There  ia  in  the  spirit  ol 
brandy  curdles  mils^" —Floyer. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  coagulate,  to  congeal,  to  cause  to  ruTi 
slowly. 

"  But  my  chill  blood  ia  curdled  in  my  veins. 
Aiid  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains." 

Dryden  :  Virgil's  ^neid. 

*  2.  To  condense,  to  congeal. 

".  .  .  In  itself  a  thought. 
A  slumbering  thought,  ia  capable  of  years. 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour." 

Byron :  The  Dream,  L 

B.  Lntransitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  become  curded  or  curdled  ;  to 
coagulate. 

"  Sip  roimd  the  pail,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheesa" 
Thomson :  Summer,  263. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  congealed  ;  to  run  slowly. 

"Fancy  shrinks 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdte^s  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  design'd  his  grave." 

Cowper :  Task,  vi.  612—14. 

*  2.  To  creep  slowly  and  coldly. 

"  An  icy  sickness  curdlinp  o'er 
My  heart,  .  ,  ."       Byron  :  Alazeppa,  xviU. 

*  curd'-le,  s.     [Curdle,  v.]    A  curd,  a  coagu- 
lation. 

"  Tliere  is  a  kind  of  down  or  curdle  on  his  wit."— 
Ad-.tms:   Works,  i.  601. 

curd'-led,  pa-,  par.  or  a.     [Curdle,  v.] 

*  curd'  -  less,   n.      [Eng.  curd  ;   -less.]     Free 
from  curds  and  coagulations. 


curd'-lin£f»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Curdle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Atpr.par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ah  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  curding 
or  coagulating  ;  the  state  or  condition  of  be- 
coming curdled  or  congealed. 

*  cur-doo',  v.i.    [Icel.  kyrra  =  to  calm,  Boothe, 
uiid  doo  =  a  pigeon.]    To  make  love. 

".Slie  frequeutly  cblded  Watty  for  neglecting  tha 
dinner  hour,  aud  *  cttrdooing,'  ita  she  said,  under  cloud 
of  night."  ■■— r/w  Entail,  L  247. 

curd'- wort,  s.    [Crudwort.) 

curd'-y,  a.    [Eng.  curd;  -y.]    Full  of  curd«; 

coagulated,  curdled,  congealed. 

"...  coagulating  into  a  curtly  mass  with  acids.  "^ 
Arbulhnot  :  On  Aliments. 

*  Curd'-y,  i'.(.    [Cubdv,  a.]    To  congeal. 

"...  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  eurdied  by  the  froat  from  purest  suow  " 
ahakttp. :  Coriulanus,  v.  t, 

oiire  (1),  s.     [Fr.  cure  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  euro, 
from  Lat.  cura  ~  care,  cure.      It  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  care  (q.v.).] 
*1,  Care,  attention,  concern,  regard. 

"  If  that  he  wol  take  of  it  no  cure." 

Chaucer  :  TroUus.  U.  2W. 
*2.  Affection,  regard. 

"Thou  woUlest  sette  al  tbl  cure  and  thl  love  In 
biiii-"— Gest'i  Uoinanorum,  p.  167. 

*3.  A  charge,  superintendence,  or  manage- 
ment. 

"  lonatas  toke  in  cure  of  the  forest."— 6e«{<i  Aomo- 
iioriim,  p.  148. 

4.  Spec.  :  A  charge  or  care  of  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  people  ;  a  care  of  souls. 

"...  had  obtained  a  cure,  and  had  died  in  thepef^ 
formance  of  ttie  humble  duties  of  a  parish  priest."— 
Macaulay .   Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvi. 

5.  The  act  of  healing  or  curing. 

"  I  do  cwres  to-day,  and  to-morrow."— £ute  xili  83. 

6.  A  method  or  system  of  curing  or  treating 

disease. 

7.  A  remedy,  a  restorative ;  a  preparation 
or  medicine  intended  or  calculated  to  cure 
or  heal. 

"Of  aurgerie  he  knewe  the  cures." 

Gown"    Con.  Amantis,  bk.  vl 

8.  Anything  which  acts  as  a  remedy  or 
restorative. 

"  That  Scripture  is  the  only  cwre  of  woe." 

Covrper :  Truth,  462. 

9.  The  state  of  being  cured,  healed,  or 
restoied  to  health. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  curt 
and  remedy:  '^  Cure  denotes  either  the  act  of 
curing,  or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is 
mostly  employed  for  the  thing  that  remedies. 
In  the  former  sense  the  remedy  is  to  the  cure 
as  the  means  to  the  end  ;  a  cure  is  performed 
by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  Tliat  is  incur- 
able for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found  ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  pcrfomied  without  the  appli- 
cation of  any  specified  reviedy.  The  cure  is 
complete  when  the  evil  is  entirely  removed  ; 
the  remedy  is  sure  which  by  proper  application 
never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure.  A  cure  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  thing  that  cures, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  infallibly  cures. 
Quacks  always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as 
infallible  cures,  not  for  one  but  for  every  sort 
of  disorder ;  experience  has,  however,  fatally 
proved  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases  is  worse 
than  the  disease."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Syno7u) 

•ciire  (2).  *kire,  s.    [A.  8.  eyre.] 

1.  Choice,  pick. 

"  Ten  thousand  monnen  .  .  .  tbet  wea  the  beyrt* 
cure  of  al  Brutloude." — Laj/amon.  i.  345. 

2.  A  wish. 

"  .sifter  cure  heo  him  yeuen  threo  hundred  ylales."-* 
Layninon.  i,  263. 

3.  A  custom. 

"  Ehrisae  fole  adden  an  kire." 

Oencsis  &  E^odul.  2,4&L 

ciire  (3),  s.    [Fr.  cure.]    A  clergyman,  a  curate, 

a  parson. 

ciire,  *curen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  euro  =  to  tak* 

c-ire  for.  to  cure.] 
A.  Transitive  : 
*  1.  To  take  care  of,  to  busy  oneself  about. 

"  Men  dredefu!  oiriden  or  biriden  Stheuene."— 
Wycliffe :  Deeds,  viii,  2 

2.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health,  to  free  from 
disease. 

'■  If  Peter  and  John  cured  the  lame  man  by  th« 
strength  of  imagination  .  .  ."StUlino^eet,  toL  L 
Ser.  ft. 

3.  To  heal,  to  make  sound  or  whole. 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus,  9liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-tlaa  =  Shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  ztun.    -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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•*.  .  ,  all  ciititUHloiui  o(  bonea.  in  liard  wejiUH5r,  ar« 
inoredltllt.ult  to  curo."~/ia,ciiu :  Satuml  Hifi^ni. 

4.  To  reiiiovt;  by  the  application  of  reinudirs. 

"  He  .  .  .  gave  tUem  [wwer  to  cwra  dh>K.Wi»ii.'—l.ui(m 
U.  L 

5.  To  remedy,  to  correct. 

"...  thinkti  to  I'lira  hla  evil  iiatar«,  .  .  ." — Bp. 
Taylor,  ?ol.  1.,  aer.  lo. 

6.  To  prepare  for  pieeervatiou  ;  to  preserve, 
to  piekle. 

"  The  bijef  woald  he  eo  ill  ctioiteu,  or  bo  ill  cured,  na 
to  Atitik  iiiauy  tiuiua  btsforu  it  came  so  far  tja  HuUiiud.' 
^7'einpte 

^  (i)  To  cure  by  verdict: 

Law:  After  a  cause  lias  be«;ii  sent  down  to 
trial,  the  tiitd  luid,  and  the  vurrJict  given,  the 
Court  overhfoks  defects  in  the  sUiteinent  of  a 
title  which  would  he  faUil  on  a  demurrer,  or  if 
taken  at  an  earlier  period  :  tliiu  is  what  is 
called  to  cure  hy  a  vsrdict.    (New  Law  Diet.) 

(2)  To  cure  a  person  of  a  thing  : 

(«)  Lit.  :  To  heal  or  free  from  a  disease. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  correet  a  habit  or  practice ;  to 
cause  one  no  longer  to  have  a  taste  for  some- 
thing. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  take  aire  ;  to  strive. 

*•  Rlsyli  cure  or  hcpe  for  to  yyue  thl  Bell  prouaMe." 
—  Hyclij/'i-- :  2  Timothy  U.  15. 

8,  To  eltect  a  cure,  to  heal. 

".  .  .  like  to  Achillea' Bpear, 
Is  able  with  the  ohaiige  to  kill  and  cure." 

.ihnkeap. :  3  Uenry  t'l.,  v.  L 

S.  To  be  cured  or  healed  ;  to  heal. 

"One  deaperate  griof  cures  with  another's  anguish." 
Shiikesp. :  Homeo  i  Juliet.  L  2. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cure, 
to  heal,  and  to  revwly  :  "  To  cure  is  employed 
for  wiiat  is  out  of  order ;  to  heal  for  that 
whicli  is  broken  :  diseases  are  cured,  wounds 
are  healed ;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  latter 
is  a  simple  process.  Whatex-er  requires  Ui  be 
cured  is  wrong  ia  the  system  ;  it  requires 
many  and  various  applications  internally  and 
externally  ;  whatever  requires  to  be  fiealed  is 
occasioned  externally  by  violence,  and  requires 
external  applic;ttions.  In  a  state  of  refine- 
ment men  have  the  greatest  number  of  dis- 
orders to  be  cured;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art.  Care  is 
used  as  proporly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
sense ;  heal  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether 
figurative.  The  disorders  of  the  mind  are 
cured  with  greater  difficulty  than  those  of  the 
body.  TJie  breaches  which  have  been  made 
in  the  afiections  of  relatives  towards  each 
other  can  be  heaUd  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  foqjiveneas.  Remedy 
is  used  only  in  the  moral  sense,  in  which  it 
accords  most  with  cure.  Evils  are  either 
cureil  or  remedied,  but  the  former  are  of  a 
much  more  serious  nature  tlian  the  latter. 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured ;  an 
omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief  requires 
to  be  remedied."    (Cra6&  ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

cnre-aU,  s.    A  plant,  Geum  rivale. 

oiired,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Curb,  v.] 

oiire'-less,  a.      [Eng.  cure:  -less]     Without 
cure  or  remedy,  tliat  ciiimot  be  cured. 

"To  iu&ict  &  cureless  wound." 

Byron:  Fare  Thee  WeU. 

ciir'-er  (l),  s.     [Eng.  curie);    -er.]    Oue  who 
cures  or  lieals  ;  a  healer. 

■■  He  ia  a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies 
■  ,  ."—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives.  iL  8. 

*cur-€r  (2),  s.    [CovERER.]    A  cover,  a  dish. 


cu-rette',  s.    [Fr.] 

Sing. :  An  instrument  shaped  like  a  scoop, 
used  for  removing  any  matter  that  may  be 
left  in  the  eye  after  an  operation  for  cataract. 
"  I  punctured  the  anterior  parts  of  both  the  capsules 
with  the  sharp  end  of  a  goldcurefie."— Trajn.  of  Royal 
Society  H9S1),  xci  3M. 

CUT'-few  few  as  u>,  •  cor-fa,  *  cor-fur, 
•  Cur-phour,  s      [Fr.  co!(rrf-/t'«=rover-fire, 
from  coiirrir  =  to  cover,  and  feu  =  fire,   from 
Lat./ocMs  =  a  he;irth.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"This  is  thefoul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:  he  beffins  at 
curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock."— iSVi*e<P.  : 
Lear.  liL  *. 

2.  A  bell  still  rung  in  cnntinuation  of  the 
ancient  custom,  but  without  retaining  its 
meaning. 


"  Raiiif  out  the  hour  ut  lilne,  th«  villoffe  curfets.  luid 
straightway 
Bo«e  the  tfutsta  and  departed ;  and  Bileiicu  reigned 


LiynQfelliuw :  JCvang*Utw,  i.  8. 

•  3.  A  cover  for  a  fire  ;  a  fire-plate. 

"  Bnt  now  fur  )>aua,  pota,  curfewu,  counter*,  and  the 
like,  .  .  ."—BtujufL. 

II.  Feudal  Imw  :  A  bell  rung  every  evening 
as  a  signal  to  the  people  to  extinguish  all 
fires  and  retire  to  rest.  It  wai  Introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  nmst  probably  as  a 
safeguard  against  fire,  but  it  was  regsmicd  by 
the  Kiiglish  as  a  badge  of  servitude,  I'iic 
original  time  for  ringing  it  was  eiglit  o'clock 
P.M.,  but  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edwrnlmi  it 
is  represented  as  being  rung  an  hour  later  ; 

"  Well,  'tU  nine  o'clock,  'tia  time  to  ring  curfcvB." — 
(0.  I'luys,  V.  29i) 

From  the  following  passage  in  I^ytneo  db  Juliet 
(iv.  4),  it  seems  that  the  bell  which  was  com- 
monly used  to  ring  the  curfew  obtuncd  in 
time  the  name  of  the  curfew-bell,  and  was  so 
called  whenever  it  was  rung  on  any  occasion  : 

"  Come  etir,  atir,  atir  !  the  second  cock  hatb  crowed. 
The  curfew  bell  liath  rung,  'tis  tlrree  o'clock." 

In  a  few  places  the  custom  ia  still  kept  up  of 
ringing  a  bell  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  old 
name  is  retitiued.  In  Scotland  it  was  rung  in 
boroughs  at  idne  p.m.,  an  hour  which  was 
changeil  to  ten  p.m.  at  the  solicitation  of 
James  .Stewart,  favourite  of  James  VI. 

CUrfew-knoU.  s.  Tlie  sound  of  the  cur- 
few-b<-ll. 

".  .  .  the  curfewhk^ioll 
That  spake  the  Korinan  c(>D>|uerorb  stem  behest. " 
WordswarOi :  Excurtion,  bk.  vill. 

cur-fiif-fle,  s.  [Curfuffle,  v.]  a  rufllcd, 
rumpled,  disordered,  or  tumbled  state  ;  agita- 
tion, tremor. 

".  .  .  au  ho  pnta  himseU  Into  bIc  a  curfuffle  for  ony 
thing  you  could  bring  him.  Edie.'— Atotf  .■  Ajitiyuary, 
ch  XXIX. 

our-fur-fle,  v.t.  [Of  doubtful  origin.J  To 
put  in  a  disordered,  ruffled,  or  rumpled  state ; 
to  agitate,  or  disturb. 

"  His  ruffe  curfujied.  about  his  cniig." 
Legend,  dp.  St.  Androis.  Poeint  16rA  Cent  ,  327. 

ciir'-i-a  (pi.  curise),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roman  Antiquities  : 
(1)  One  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Roman 
people,  as  instituted  by  Roraulus,  there  being 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  being  divided  into 
ten  sections  or  curitF.  The  members  of  each 
curia  were  called  in  reference  to  each  other 
cuHales ;  each  had  its  own  chapel,  its  own 
place  of  meeting  called  curia,  its  own  priest, 
called  Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis,  who  presided 
at  the  solemnities  peculiar  to  his  curia,  and 
out  of  the  thirty  curiones  one  was  selected 
who  presided  over  the  whole,  under  the  title 
of  Curio  Maj:imus. 

"His  next  act,  according  to  DiooTsius.  ia  to  divide 
the  people  into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  Into  thirty 
curitB."— Levis:  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bitt.  (ie&5),  ch.  xi.. 
5  1.  vol.  i.,  p.  412. 

(■2)  The  building  in  which  the  curi(B  met  for 
divine  worship. 

(3)  The  Senate-house. 

"■2.  Law:  A  court  of  justice. 

3.  Ecr.Jp^. :  The  Court  of  the  Roman  see, 
including  the  Pope,  cardinals,  &c.,  in  their 
teinpoi-al  capacities. 

*  ciir-i-al-ist'-tic,  a.    [Lat.  curialis  =  (I)  of 

or  belonging  to  a  curia,  (2)  pertaining  to  a 
court.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  court. 

*  cur-x-al'-i-ty',  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  curi- 
alitas,  from  curialis.]  Matters  connected 
with  a  coiul,  as  its  privileges,  prerogatives, 
retinue,  &c. 

"  I  come  to  the  last  of  those  things  which  I  pro- 
pounded, the  court  and  curiaUty." —Bacon :  To  VUliert. 

*  ciir'-ie,  s.  [Prob.  from  Lat.  cura  =  care  ;  or 
from  g ufpTO  =  to  seek.]  Inquiry,  search,  in- 
vestigation. 

"  Sum  goukifl  quhll  the  glas  pyg  grow  al  of  gold  yyt. 
Thrnw   curie  of  quentassence,   thocht  clay  mucgis 
crakkis."  Douglas:   Virgil.  W%.hZ. 

*  curiet.  s.    [Curat  (1).  «•] 

cur  ihg,  *  cur-ynge,  ?ir.  par.,  o.,  &  s. 
[Cure,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantirc : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  healing,  restoring  to  health,  or 
making  sound. 


"  Curyiig*  or heelyuge  ofxekeneMte.  Curaciu.  umacia.' 
—J'ro.'ipt.  fare. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  preparing  for  pre- 
servation, as  by  drying,  salting,  iic. 

curing-house,  s.  A  house  or  building 
in  which  various  articles,  such  as  bacon,  are 
cured  ;  Hpccili^ally,  a  building  in  which  HUgar 
is  drained  and  dried. 

•  CUr-i-0-l6g-iC,  a.     [Gt.  KVpiokoyiKOt  (kurio 

tcgikos)  =  Rpi-aking  or  describing  literally: 
irtipio?  (kurios)  =  .  .  .  strict,  liteml,  and  Aovtx 
(logos)~&  vfoid  ;  Aeyw  (^f;/o)  =  to  speak,  to  tell.] 
Applied  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in 
which  things  are  represented  by  their  iiicturcs, 

cur-i-6s'-i-t^,    '  cu-rl-oe-i-tc,    •  curl- 

ouste,  a.  [O.  Fr.  curimete ;  Fr.  curiosiU  ; 
^\-.  curiosidad ;  Port,  curiatiidade  ;  Ital.  cMrio- 
aitu;  Lat.  curiositaa,  from  curto«u»  =  careful 
(q.v.).]    [CuEious.] 

].  A  curious  disposition  or  feeling ;  a  strong 
desire  to  see  something  new  or  novel;  in- 
quisitiveness  ;  an  inclination  or  disposition  to 
inquiry. 

"Othere  men  ae  not  bi  ony  curitmttf  the  thln^ 
that  ben  In  the  seyntuarie. " — Wydiffe  :   yurnb,  iv.  M, 

*  2.  Niceness,  fastidiousness,  delicacy, 

"  When  tliou  wast  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  tbey 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  curiosUy  .  .  ." —ihaketp.  : 
Timon,  iv.  a. 

*  3.  Accuracy,  exactness ;  niceness  or  deli* 
cacy  of  perlormance. 

".  .  .  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanablp  of  nature.  "- 

liny. 

*  4.  Elaborate  work. 

"The  other  kinde  of  fountaine,  which  we  may  call  a 
bathing  puole,  it  may  admit  luoch  curiosity  and 
beauty."— fl(icon     IJiisay*.  So.  i€. 

5.  A  nice  or  curious  experiment. 

"  There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curiotity.  to  set  a 
tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  vX  a  little 
height,  to  draw  it  thixiugh  the  wall,  and  spread  It  upon 
the  Huuth  Bide  .  .  ."—Bticon:  Natural  uUtory. 

6.  An  object  of  curiosity  ;  a  rarity ;  some- 
thing strange,  rare,  or  curious ;  something 
deserving  of  being  seen  or  preserved. 

"He  haa,  likewise,  a  complete  eerviee  of  Corlnthiaa 
met:il,  which  though  he  admire  aa  a  euriogiti/,  is  far 
from  being  hia  passion,"— i/eimof  A  .■  Pliny,  Ui.  let.  I. 

7.  A  strange  or  curious  personage;  a  cha- 
racter.    (Colloquial.) 

ciir-i-o'-jo,  s.    [ItaL]   A  virtuoso;  a  collector 
of  curiosities. 

"Dr.  J,  Wilkina,  warden  of  Wedb&m  college,  the 
great  curioso  uf  hiii  time.  .  .  ." — L%^e  of  A.   » 'jod,  p. 


*  CUr'-i-OU8,    r.i,     [CcRiouB,  a.]     To  work 
curiously  or  elaborately. 

' '  When  some  artist  curiouting  upon  it " 

Sylvester:  Magttijicence.  p.  920. 

oiir'-i-OUS*  a.     [O,  Fr.  curios,  curiotts,  curius; 
Fr.  curieux;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  curioso,  from 
Lat.  curiosus  =  careful ;  cura  ■=.  care.] 
L  Of  persons : 

*  1.  Careful,  anxious,  concerned,  eager. 

"  That  ben  ful  be«y  and  euriaia 
For  to  dispreisen  that  best  deserven  love  and  name. 
Romaunt  <^  the  Rose.  LOSS.  l.t.<33. 

2.  Inquisitive  ;  strongly  desirous  to  see  or 
know  something  new,  strange,  or  extraor- 
dinary ;  prj-ing 

".  .  .  be  must   take  care  not  to  be  too  curtoua* 
B.  Jonson     Discoveries. 

3.  Given  to  research  or  investigation. 

■*.    .    .    one  of  the  curiousett  and  most  observing 
makers  of  ateel  tools.  .  .  ."—Boyle :   Works,  iii.  41:;. 

^  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  after,  in,  or 
o/ before  the  object  of  research  or  inquiry. 

"...  a  gentleman  so  very  curious  after  things  that 
were  elegant  and  beautiful,  .  .  ."—Woodward. 

*  4.  Accurate,  exact,  careful,  precise,  scru- 
pulous. 

".    .   .    men  were  not  curimts  what  syllables  or  par^ 
tides  of  speech  they  used-"— iTooter. 

*  5.  Nice,  fastidious,  hard  t-o  please,  anxious. 

"A  temperate  person  is  not  curious  of  fanctea  and 
dellciousneas  .  .  .  '—Taylor. 

6.  Extraordinarj',    remarkable,   out  of  the 
common,  strange. 
n.  Of  things: 

1.  Inquisitive  ;  searching. 

"  The  curious  search  of  Enryclea's  eye." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyttey,  xix.  4S9l 

2.  Disposed  strongly  to  research  or  investi- 
gation. 

".  .     s  quarry,  to  the  curious  flight 
Of  knowledge,  ball  so  tempting  or  so  fair. 
As  man  tn  man." 

Alcemisie  :  Pleaxures  of  Ima^nation.  IIL 

'  3.  Exact,  nice  ;  made  or  doue  with  can* 
and  skill ;  elegant. 


f&te,  0it»  ^re.  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;   we,  wet,  bere,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p<$t» 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mnte,  oub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  SfriaiL     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    gn  ==  kw, 


curiously— curling 
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"And  the  curiottiyinile  of  the  ephud,  which  is  upnn 
It.  sh.'ill  be  of  the  uuue,  iwicordiug  to  the  wurk  tlieri-<i( ; 
€Vvu  uf  gold,  of  blue,  and  jiurple,  ajid  BcurJft,  uud  Itue 
twiued  miea."— A'^ott  riviii,  a. 

*  i.  Over-nice,  lastidious,  or  particiilur. 

"  By  whJitetrmiKe  inuftllux,  or  optic  aiiiil 
Of  vision,  miiliii'lied  tlirougli  uir.  or  L-ljiaa 
0(  tclehoope.  were  curt"u*  to  ijiituirt;. ' 

SHUon:  P.  li..  iv,  40-ta. 

•6.  Exact,  particular,  scrupulous. 

•■  Ench  onmnient  ftljout  her  seemly  lies. 
By  cariuui  chiiiice,  or  cai-eleaa  art,  comjios'd," 

Fair/ax. 

*  6.  Nice,  subtle,  refined. 

'*.  .  .  s  wore  curio"<  dlacriiulnatlon,  .  .  ."—Holder. 

7.  Strange,  rare,  remarkable,  extraordinary, 
worthy  of  note. 

"It  IB  a  curioiu  fact,  .  .  ." — Jt/acautay  :  IJigt.  En<j.. 
ch.  XV. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discritninatts  between  curiaus, 
inquisitive,  a.ut\  jnying :  "The  disposition  to 
interest  oneself  in  matters  uot  of  immediate 
uoncern  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  teiuis. 
Curiosity  is  directed  to  all  objects  that  can 
gratify  tlie  inclination,  taste,  or  understand- 
ing;  inquisitiveness  to  such  tilings  only  as 
satisfy  the  understanding.  The  c;*  riows  person 
interests  himself  in  all  the  works  of  nature 
and  art ;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects  and 
examine  causes  :  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  Cu- 
riosity employs  every  means  which  falls  in  its 
way  in  order  to  procure  gratification ;  the 
curious  man  uses  his  own  powers  or  tliose  of 
others  to  serve  his  purpose  :  inquisitiveness  is 
indulged  only  by  means  of  vei'bal  inquiry  ;  the 
inquisitive  person  collects  all  frum  others.  A 
traveller  is  curious  who  examines  everything 
fnr  himself;  he  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutrly 
questions  others.  J nquisitii}eness  is  therefore 
to  curiosity  as  a  part  to  the  whole  ;  whoever 
is  curiot.iS  will  naturally  be  inquisitive,  and  he 
wlio  is  inquisitive  is  so  from  a  species  of 
curiosity.  Curious  and  inquisitive  may  be 
both  used  in  a  bad  sense  :  yrying  is  never 
used  otlierwise  than  in  a  bad  sense.  Inquisi- 
tiveness, as  in  the  former  case,  is  a  mode  of 
curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  eager 
curiosity.  A  curious  persim  takes  unallowed 
means  of  learning  that  which  he  ought  not  to 
know  :  an  inquisitive  person  puts  many  iui- 
I't'i'tinent  and  troublesome  questions  :  a  pry- 
ing temi^ter  is  unceasing  in  its  endeavours  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Citriosity  is  a  fault  common  to  women;  in- 
quisitiveness \s  most  general  among  children  : 
a  prying  temper  belongs  only  K>  people  of  low 
character."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

cur' i-ous-ly.  *  cur-i-os-li.  *^cur-i-ouse- 

liche»  udv.     [Eng.  tnirious ;  -hj.] 

'  I.  In  an  elegant,  neat,  or  skilful  manner  ; 
elegantly. 

"That  same  kirk  gert  scho  make  curioili."~-Leir.  of 
Bolfi  Rood,  p.  123, 

*  2.  With  care,  attention,  or  close  investiga- 
tion ;  attentively,  closely,  studiously. 

"  Observing  it  more  curioutlii  I  saw  within  it  several 
•pota." — Newton:  Optics. 

*  3.  With  nicety,  preciseness,  or  fastidious- 
ness ;  over-nicely  or  scrupulously. 

"Makes  me  vow. 
Which  shall  be  curlmttly  obaerved  " 

Chajrman  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  il.  226. 

4.  In  a  curious,  strange,  or  extraordinary 
manner  or  degree ;  strangely. 

"The  formation  of  different  languages  and  of  dis- 
tinct speciea,  and  the  proofs  that  both  have  been  de- 
veloped through  a  gradual  process,  are  curiounlij  the 
emne."—Dartffin :  Voyage  round  the  U'orld.  pt  i., 
ch.  ii.,  p.  59. 

•  ciir'-i-OUS-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  curiojis;  -ness.] 

1.  Care,  attention,  carefulness. 

"My  father's  care 
With  c»rtoi«n«M  and  care  did  train  me  up. 

Malinger  :  iUirl.  of  Love,  i.  4. 

8.  Curiosity ;  inquisitiveness. 

•*  Ah  '  curioutnest,  first  cause  of  all  our  ill. 
And  yet  the  plague  which  most  toruieuts  as  still." 
6i>  W.  A  lezandrr :  Bours,  L  CJ. 

3.  A  curious  or  inquiring  disposition  ;  an 
Inclination  to  research  or  investigation. 

"  Thus  curiouinegt  to  knowlege  is  the  guide," 

Sir  IF.  Alejcaitder:  Hours,  i.  65. 

4.  Exactness,  elaborateness. 

"...  to  the  excellence  of  the  metal,  he  may  also 
add  the  curiotunets  of  the  figure, "--Sotri/i  .*  Sermmts, 
TliL  321, 

5.  Nicety. 

"There  Is  that  coolness  and  rurioiignesM  In  averse, 
which  speaka  it  greatly  uniuitable  to  the  vehemence 
and  seriousness  of  the  prophetick  spirit. " — J.  Spencer  : 
Vulgar  f'rophrcies.  p.  53 

•cur-Jute,  v.t.     [Etyra.  unknown.]    To  over- 
whelm ;  to  overcome  with  liq>ior. 


*cur-kling,    s.      [From    the    sound.]      The 
sound  or  noise  emitted  by  the  quail. 

■■  Curkling  o(  quails,  chirjihig  of  nparrows,  crackling 
u2  crows,  .  .  ." — Urquhart :  iiabolau. 

curl,  *crul,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Dut.  krul  =  a  curl, 
krullen  =  to  curl  ;  0.  Dut.  krol  =  curled, 
krolUn  =  to  curl ;  Dan.  krolle  =  a  curl,  krdlle 
=  to  curl ;  Sw.  krullig  =  crisp  ;  Sw.  dial. 
krulla  =  to  curl.  We  may  regard  curl  as  a 
cniitr.  of  to  crookle  or  make  crooked.]  {Skeat.) 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  twine,  to  twist. 

"  Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limbs.* 
Beaum.  and  FUt.:  Maid's  Tragedy. 

2.  To  bend,  turn,  or  twist  into  ringlets  or 
curls. 

"  A  servinij  man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind,  that 
curhd  luy  hair,  wure  gloves  in  my  cap, . . ." — Shakeip. : 
King  linar,  iii.  4. 

3.  To  dress  out  with  curls. 

"They  up  the  trees 
CUmbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  CurVd  Megiera."         Milton:  /*,  L.,  X.  658-60. 

4.  To  raise  or  cause  to  furm  in  breaking 
waves. 

"  The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curled." 

ticvtl  -  Lord  iff  the  hies,  ill,  23. 

5.  To  bend  or  curve  up  in  contempt. 
B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  twist,  twine,  or  contract  into  curls  or 
ringlets. 

•■  No  more  my  lucks  in  ringlets  curled  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews." 

J'upe  :  Happlto  to  Phaon,  83,  84. 

2.  To  bend  or  curve  uj)  with  contempt. 

"The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curled  " 

locate :  Htikeby,  i.  8. 

3.  To  grow  or  rise  in  ciu'ves,  curls,  or 
spirals. 

",    .     .     where  wanton  ivy  twiuea, 
And  swelling  clusterB  bend  the  curling  vines." 
I'ope :  t'astorais ;  tipriT^,  35,  8>j. 

4.  To  rise  iu  undulations  or  ripples, 

"  To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  to«-n 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide." 

llryden  :  Anriut  Miraliilvi,  ccxxxv. 

•  5.  To  twist  or  twine. 

"  Tlien  round  her  slender  waist  he  curVd, 
And  Btamu'd  an  image  uf  himself,  a  sov'reign  of  the 
world'  Bryden. 

6.  To  shrink,  to  cower,  to  crouch  ;  as,  He 
curkd  dowu  in  the  coruer. 

IL  Games :  To  play  at  the  game  of  curling 
(q.v.). 

"  To  curl«  on  the  ice  does  greatly  please. 
Being  a  manly  Scottish  exercise." 

Penjiecuik:  Poenn  (17161,  p.  69. 

curl,  ""crolle,  •  cruUe,  5.  &  a.    [Curl,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ringlet  of  hair. 

"  Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  cluster  d  round  her  head." 

Wordsmorlh  :    We  are  Seven. 

2.  An  undulation,  a  wave,  a  sinuosity. 

.    those   numberless    waves   or    curls,    which 
usually  arise  from  the  sand  holes,"— A'efWoTi:  Optics. 

3.  A  bend  or  curve  in  contempt. 

"  The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lighteflt  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  guveru'd  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions  ;...'"    liyron  :  Corsair,  i.  10. 

4.  A  curve  or  winding  in  the  grain  of  wood. 
II.  Agric:  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which 

the  leaves  on  their  first  appearance  look  curled 
and  shrunk  up,  the  plants  producing  minute 
tubers  which  never  come  to  maturity.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  seed, 
bad  management,  or  a  bad  soil.  It  was  first 
observed  in  a.d.  1764,  and  is  still  local.  The 
curling  up  of  leaves  infested  with  aphides  is 
a  different  phenomenon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Curled,  curly, 

"  Cmlle  was  his  heer." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  3.S14. 

1[  Blue  Crtrls:  An  American  name  for 
Trichostema.    (Trm.'i.  of  Boi.) 

curl  -  headed,  curl  -  pate,  curly  - 
pated,  a.     Having  cuily  hair. 

■'  Make  curld-pate  ruffians  bald," 

f^hakesp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv.  3. 

t  curl-cloud,  s.  A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  tlie  cloud  more  generally  known  as 
Cirrus  (q.v,). 

curl'-dod-dy,   curl   doddy,   5.      [Named 
from  the  resemblance  which  the  head  of  its 
flowers  presents  to  the  curly  pate  of  a  boy.] 
1,  Chiefly  Scabiosa  succisa, 

"  Curly  d"ddy  do  my  biddin.*' 
Chambers:  Pn/m/ar  Rhymes  of  Scotland.        \ 


2.  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

3.  Piantago  lanceolata. 

4.  rianUigo  major.     (Britten  £  IloUand.) 

5.  A  name  given  to  natural  clovur. 

"  Never  did  our  eyes  b(.'hold  rirlier  tracta  of  natural 
clover,  red  aud  white,  th:iii  iu  lliis  island  ;  Trifolium 
rnediam;  T  ulpesird  vt  Lightfout ;  known  In  Orkney 
and  in  various  jiart-i  of  acotland  by  the  whlmait-Ht 
name  of  Red  CurUloddy  ;  and  Tr\falium  repent,  called 
White  CurldoiUlf/." —Neill  :  Tour,  p,  il. 

6.  Pi.  :  Curly  cabbage. 

curled,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Curl,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Iiot.(0/k'itves) :  Having  the  margins  very 
iiTcguiarly  divided  and  twisted.  It  is  called 
also  Crisp  (q.v.).  Example,  tlie  Garden  En- 
dive. 

*  curled'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curled  ;  -ness.]  The 
qu;ility  or  state  of  being  curled  or  curly  ; 
L-urliness. 

curl'-er,  s.  [Eng.  curl,  v.  ;  -er.]  A  player  at 
the  game  practised  iu  Scotland  called  curling 
(q.v.). 

"  The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day. 
The  curlers  quat  their  roarmg  play," 

UuTTu:  The  VitUm. 

*  cur-let,  s.  [A  contraction  of  coverlet  (q.v.).  ] 
A  coverlet. 

"...  twa  fedder  beddis,  a  doble  curlet  of  sey,  a  par* 
of  tfUstiane  blaiikatis,  .  .  ."—Act.  Dom.  Cone  A  UW3), 
p.  315. 

cur" -lew  (ew  as  u),  "cur'-lu,  *cor-lew, 
*  cor-lue,   5.     [Conn,    with  O.   Fr.    corlieu. 

Skeat  thinks  it  comes  from  the  bird's  cry.] 

Ornith. :  A  wading  bird,  Numeniusarqiiatus, 
of  the  family  bcolopacidifi  (.Snipes).  Male  of 
a  bright  ash  colour  on  the  head  and  breast, 
here  and  there  clouded  with  red,  wliite  on  the 
belly,  and  spotted.  Female  more  ash -colon  red, 
the  red  less  pure.     It  is  found  in  most  parte  of 


THE  CURLEW. 

the  world.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Whaup. 
Its  food  consists  of  earthworms,  slugs,  and 
other  molluscs,  insects,  Ac.  Several  species  of 
curlews  visit  the  United  States,  some  of  tliem 
migrating  in  summer  to  verj-  northerly  reg'ons. 
They  make  simple  nests,  of  a  few  di-y  leaves. 

curlew-jack,  s.    Num^nius  phceopus. 

curlew-knot,  «.    The  same  as  Curlew 
JACK  (q.v.). 

curl-ie-wurl'-ie,  s.  [A  reduplicated  form 
Jroin  cnrlie  =  curly  (q.v.).]  A  fantastical 
circular  ornament. 

".  .  .  and  cttrlipwurlle  and  open-ateek  hems  about 
it .  .  ."—Scott :  Rob  Roy.  ch.  ilx. 

curl'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  curly;  -ness.]  The 
ijiiality  or  state  of  being  curly. 

curl'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Cprl,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  ; 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Falling  or  contracting  into  ringlets. 

".  .  .  some  have  itrthe  hair]of  acMWin_7d.ispositlon, 
or  of  a  brown  colour. '—Coo* :  Voyage  vo'.  v..  bk.  L, 
ch.  viii. 

2.  Used  or  fit  for  curling  hair,  Ac     [Curl- 

ING-IRON.] 

3.  Undulating,  curving. 

",  .  ,  as  the  curling  breaker  reached  It,'— Dartein: 
Voyage  round  the  World  (ed.  l»7f),  ch.  X-,  p^  22*- 

4.  Rising  in  curls  or  spirals. 

"  As  when  throngh  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  Jovial 
faceRleamfi  .  .  ."       Longfellow:  Evangeline.  L  i- 

5.  Cu  ring  or  bending  upwards  in  contemj't 


t>oil,  b^;  poiit,  J<J^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  jhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  Of;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst    -ing- 
HMan,  tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tlon,  aion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous.  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  ^  bel,  d^l 
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ourlin  Kiy— currant 


1.  Uaed  ill  tlie  game  of  curling.     [Cuulino- 

BTONE.] 

2.  Establiahed  for  or  devoted  to  curling  ;  as, 
a  curliiig-club. 

C.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  liabit  of  dressing 
the  hair  in  curls. 

"Thy  curl hif/ ikiul  tby  coats  thy  frlo»HiiB  audthy  £are." 
Uiitc-oiffn* :  A  Challenge  to  OenuUe. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Hunting  (I'l.) :  The  small  spotted  curls 
by  means  of  which  a  deer's  head  is  powdered. 
(Ash.) 

2.  Games :  An  amusement  on  the  ice,  in 
which  contending  jiaities  move  smooth  stones 
towards  a  mark,  Thi.-se  are  called  curling- 
stanes.  The  mark  is  called  a  tee  (q.v.).  The 
player  endeavours  to  place  his  stone  as  near 
as  imssiLile  to  the  tt-e,  and  to  drive  the  stones 
of  his  rivals  away  from  it. 

%  The  game  of  curling  is  said  to  have  been 
Introduced  into  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centui-y  by  Flemish  immigrants. 
{Town^end.) 

"Of  the  sports  of  tln?sc  iwrts,  tliat  of  curling  is  a 
favorite,  ana  uiieuuktiown  lu  fclugliuid  :  itisatiaiiiuae- 
ment  of  the  winter,  ami  iiluyed  oti  the  Ice,  by  BlidliiK, 
from  oae  iiuu-k  to  another,  ifreat  atones  of  forty  to 
seventy  |>ounds  weight,  of  a  hcmiBijherical  form,  with 
an  iron  or  wuoden  handle  at  top.    The  object  of  the 

ghiyer  Is  to  Uy  hU  stone  it^  near  to  the  mark  aa  possible, 
)  k-uard  that  of  hla  i>artiier,  which  haa  betn  well  laid 
before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  bia  antagonist."— Pm- 
nant :  T<jur  in  ScoUand  (1772).  p.  m. 

Curllng-lron,  s.  A  heated  rod,  or  a  tube 
with  an  intonial  heater,  around  which  hair  is 
bent  and  pressed  to  t:url  it.  The  curling-iron 
of  the  Romans  was  hollow,  and  named  calami- 
stTnim,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  reed  (calamus). 
The  use  of  it  was  common  amoug  both  sexes 
in  the  imperial  city. 

"...  she  hid  me.  with  great  vehemence,  reach  the 
eurling-lront" —J-'htison  :  Idl^r.  No.  46. 

curling  -  Stone,     curling  -  stane,   5. 

The  smooth  stone  used  in  the  game  of  curling. 

"The  citrling-tiaiie 
Slides  murm'rliig  o'er  the  icy  plain." 

Ramaay  :  Poems,  ii.  38.1. 

OUrling-8tu£E^  s.  TimVier  in  which  the 
griuii  curls  or  winds  at  the  place  where 
branches  shoot  out  from  the  trunk- 

curllng -tongs,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  having 
one  round  member  and  one  semi-tubular,  be- 
tween and  around  which  hair  is  wound  to  curl 
it.     (Knight.) 

•  CUrl'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  curling;  -ly.]  In 
a  curling,  \vinding,  or  waving  fashion. 

•  curl'-or-OUS,  a.  [Formed  from  A.S.  ceorl ; 
Eng.  churl  (q.v.).]    Churlish,  niggardly. 

Ane  curtorou*  coffe,  that  hege  akraper." 

Bannntyne  Poem*,  p.  171,  st.  7. 

CUrl'-^,  CUrl'-ie,  a.  &«.     [Eng.  curl;  -y.] 
A.  -^3  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  Ha\nng  curls  ;  wavy  hair  ;  curly-headed. 

"Sometime*  a  curly  shepherd  lad." 

Tenny&on  :  The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

2.  Inclined  to  curl  or  fall  into  ringlets. 

"...  very  crisp  and  curly."— Cook :  Voyage,  voL  Iv., 
ok.  iii..  ch.  vi. 

3.  Wavy,  undulated  ;  full  of  undulations  or 
ripples, 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  margins  curled  or 
wavy. 

B*  As  siibst.  :  A  particular  kind  of  cole- 
wort,  so  called  because  the  leaves  are  curled, 
sometimes  called  curlie-kail. 

curlie-doddie,  s.    [Cdrl-doddy.] 

CUrlie-fUffS,  s.  pi.  A  term  applied  in 
Teviotdale,  apparently  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to 
false  hair  worn  by  women  in  order  to  supply 
deficiencies ;  from  the  idea  of  puffing  up  tlie 
hair. 

curly-headed,  curly-pated,  a.  Hav- 
ing curly  hair. 

curly-kale,  kurlle-kail,  s.  The  same 
as  Cdblv,  s. 

"  The  hare  nae  langer  loves  to  browze  on  the  p'een 
dewy  blade  o'  the  clover,  or  on  the  boaom  o'  the  kindly 
curly  kaU."— Blackwood' »  Mag.  (May,  1620),  p.  159. 

•cur-miidge',  s.    [Cumudoeon.] 

•  cur-mudg'-el,  s.  [A  form  of  curmudgeon 
adopted  apparently  from  stress  of  rhyme.]  A 
curmnd 


"  Would  one  be  bo  ungrat«ful  a  curmudgel 
To  Bt4.'a]  awav  IiIh  a^^ea  cudgel?" 

Cotton:  Huiies'iui-  njM.n  Burleiijue,  p.  620. 

our-mudge  on.  '  comemudgln. '  com- 
mudgln,  *  ourmudgin.  *  ourmudgon, 

.■*.  [A  corrupt i< in  nf  i-i<Tu-mitd'jin'j  ^  cnni- 
lioarding  or  corn-withholding,  fruin  Mid.  Eng. 
muchen  =  to  hide;  O.  Fr.  mucer  (Skeut).'] 

1.  lAt. :   A  corn-dealer ;  one  who  boarded 
up  com  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

"...  tho  fliiea  that  ccrteln  commudgtns  imid  tor 
bourding  up  and  keeping  in  their  gai.ine."—Jiolland : 
Lioet,  p.  l,o04. 

2.  Fig. :   A    miserly,   niggardly   person ;   a 
niggard,  a  churl. 

"...  and  A  man  will  give  any  nite  rather  than  pass 
for  a  piKir  wrvtch.  or  a  penurious  curmudgeon."— 
Locke. 

*CUr-miidge'-6n-iy,  o.  [Eng.  curmuJ^eo^i; 
■ly.]  Like  a  curmudgeon  ;  niggardly,  miserly, 
churlish. 

"...  &  curmudgeonly  fellow  .  .  ."^L'Ettrange. 

•  Our-miidge'-oiis,  s.  [Scotch  curdmudge 
=  curniudg<:^on  ;  Eng.  adj.  siift'.  -ous.]  Mean, 
niggardly,  churlish,  curmudgeonly. 

our -miir'- ring,  s.  [An  imitative  word.) 
Grumbling. 

"...  a  glaaa  of  brandy  to  three  glaases  of  wine  pre- 
vents the  curmurring  m  the  stomach."— liJcotf .'  Old 
Mortality,  ch.  viii. 

cum  (1),  s.    [Corn.] 

1.  A  grain,  a  seed,  a  corn. 

2.  A  partiide,  whether  greater  or  smaller 
part  of  a  grain  of  seed. 

".  .  .  it  sould  be  broken  in  twa  or  thrie  comet  in 
the  mylne." — Chalmerlan  Air,  ch.  26,  J  6, 

3.  A  number  of  persons. 

"  I  saw  a  cum  of  camla-like  fellows  wi*  tbem."— 
Journal  from  London,  p.  6, 

4.  A  quantity;  an  indefinite  number. 

"  .  .  a  drup  mair  leiuon  or  a  cum  less  sugar  than 
Just  suits  you.'  — Scott :  /icdgauntleC,  ch,  xiv. 

*cum  (2),  *eume,  s.  [Quern.]  A  hand- 
mill,  a  quern. 

*0Um,  v.i.    [Chdrn.]    To  churn,  to  grind. 

"  Flie  where  men  feele  the  rurning  axel-tree  " 

Chapman:  Buasy d'Amboit,  v. 

"onr-n&b,  'cumob,  v.t.    [Etym.  of  first 

syllable  doubtful  ;  second  syllable,  Eng.  nab 

(q.v.).]     To  pilfer,  to  steal,  to  plunder. 

"  That . 


at  of  their  honesty  they  oft  are  robd, 

their  beflt  Jewell  likewise  is  cumobd." 

The  .Veu)  MetnmorphosU,  1600,  MS.     (.Vi 


{.Varet.) 


"  cnrne,  v.  i.  [Corn.]  To  form  grain ;  to 
granulate. 

'  Tho  (frene  corn  in  somer  ssolde  cume." 

Hobert  <tf  Gloucester,  p.  490. 

*  cur'-nel,    *  cur-nell,    *  cur-nle,    s. 

[Kernel.] 

"Seven  cumels  of  a  p>Tie  appuL" 
Palladiui :  On  Hutbandrie.  bk.  zi.,  ft.  SC 

cum-ey,  a.    [Cqrnv.] 

1.  Grainy,  full  of  grains. 

2.  Round,  granulated. 

"...  far  frae  being  aae  hearty  or  kindly  to  a  Scotch- 
man's stamach  as  the  cumey  aitmeal  is,  .  .  ." — Scott : 
Old  Mortality,  ch.  xi. 

cur'-nock,  s.  [Probably  conn,  with  Wei. 
crynog  =  a  measure  of  eight  bushels.] 

Measures  :    A     measure     containing     four 
bushels,  or  half  a  quarter.     (IVharton.) 

*  curol,  *  curtol,  s.  [The  first  form  may  be 
a  mis- writing  of  the  second,  which  is  the  same 
as  curtal  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  knife.  (Halliwell : 
Contrib.  to  Lexicog.) 

'  curphour.  s.    [Curfew.] 

ourpin.  *  curpon,  s.  [Fr.  cronpion.]  A 
crupper  ;  the  buttocks. 


'  curr  (1),  s.    [An  imitative  wonl.] 

1.  To  coo  like  a  dove. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  an  owl. 

"The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr. 

iVoj-dsirortli :  The  Idiot  Boy. 

*  curr,  v.i.    [Cower.] 

cur'-ragh  (gh  siknt),  *  cur-rack,  •  cur- 
rock,  •  cur-rok,  *  cur-rough,  s.  [Gael. 
cnrach.]    [Coracle.] 

1.  A  coracle  or  small  skiff ;  a  boat  of  wicker- 
work  covered  with  hide. 


"Donald  coold— tat  U.  might— would— should  wnd 
tA  curragh.'—licott :   WaifcrUsy,  ch.  xvL 

2.  A  small  <_-art  made  of  twign. 

"  Before  that  |>crlod  the  tu«l  wm  carried  lu  creels, 
and  the  c-jniii  in  '-arracks  .  .  ."—P.  Altah:  Banffa. 
>tiifUt.  A>c.,  Iv.  -jv!,. 

currock- cross 't,  a.    Bound  toacurrodt. 

"  Bebaud  uie  \x,vin'  fast  Ut  a  hc-lter— 
An'  my  aul'  hurdie«  lurr-jck croa/t." 

The  Cadj/ert  Mare*.    Tarras't  Poenu,  p.  UL. 

cur'  -  rant  (id.  currants,  '  coraunce, 
■  corouns),  s.  Ata.  l.\ corruption  of  CoruifAe, 
in  tlie  I'rench  term  raUius  de  ('oi  inth^,  i.e.,  of 
tlie  city  Corinth  ;  Lat.  Corinthus  ;  Gr.  Kofni^t 
(Korin'thos\] 
A.  As  subeUnitiije : 

1.  (Originally)  :  The  dried  currants  of  the 
shops.  These  are  not,  like  No.  2.  derived  from 
the  gentis  Ribes,  but  are  the  fniit  of  a  small 
grape  cultivated  jn  what  was  the  ancient 
Ithaca  (the  island  of  Ulysses),  at  Patras  in  the 
Morea,  in  Zante,  Cephalonia,  &c.  Currants  in 
this  sense  were  introduced  into  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  name  of 
Corinthes.  Fonnerly  a  high  duty  existed  on 
their  importation,  but  this  was  modified  in 
1834  and  1844.    Malic  acid  exists  in  currants. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  number  of  shrubs, 
placed  in  the  genus  Ribes,  and  by  De  CandoUe 
in  the  sub-genus  Ribesia.  About  forty  so- 
called  species  are  known,  many  of  them  doubt- 
less mere  varieties  of  others.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  though  the  currant  grows  in 


L  Flower. 


3.  Fruit. 


Greece,  and  must  have  attracted  notice,  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
have  not  been  found,  and  if  existent  must  be 
few.     [Ribes.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  currant ;  made 
of  or  resembling  currants,  &c. 

%  (I)  Australian  CurraJit :  Leucopogon Bichei. 
(Tre(is.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Black  Currant :  Ribes  nigrum.  The  leaves 
have  a  strong  smell.  Calyx  of  a  rich  brownish- 
red  orpiuk  colour ;  corolla  whitish  oryellowish- 
green  ;  stamens  normally  five  ;  berries  black ; 
they  are  tonic  and  stimulating.  The  black 
currant  is  found  at  large,  but  probably  not 
really  wild,  in  Britain,  besides  which  it  occurs 
in  Sweden  and  the  North  of  Russia,  and  in  the 
South  of  Europe,  though  there  more  sparingly. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Siberia. 

(3)  Bloody  Currant :  The  same  as  Red-JUywered 
Currant  (q.v.). 

(4)  Dark  Purple- fiowertd  Currant:  A  species 
of  currant  wild  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
the  mountainous  regions  near  the  Ural  river. 

(5)  Golden-flowered  Currant :  Bibes  awreum, 
an  American  species. 

(6)  Hau-lhorn  Currant-tree :  Ribes  oxyacan^ 
thoidcs,  introduced  from  Canada  in  a.d.  1705. 
(Haydn. ) 

(7)  Indian  Currant:  Symphoricarpus  vui' 
garis.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(8)  iJed  Currant,  Common  Red  Currant: 
Ribes  rubrum.  A  well-known  garden  shrub  in 
various  respects  resembling  its  ally  the  Black 
Currant,  but  ha\ing  red  fruit.  It  is  found 
apparently  wild  in  mountainous  districts  in 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America. 

(9)  Bed-flowered  Currant,  or  Bloody  Currant : 
An  ornamental  species  with  large  racemes  of 
deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  bluish-black 
berries.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  north-west 
coast  of  North  America. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who.  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Sjh'ian.    £e,  oa  =  e.    ey=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(10)  Tasmanian  currant :  A  name  given  to 
various  shrubs  of  the  cinchouaceuus  genus 
Coprnsma. 

(11)  IVhite  currant:  A  variety  of  red  cur- 
rant. 

oarrant-bon,  s.  A  bun  or  sweet  cake 
with  curmiits. 

currant-JeUy,  s.  A  jelly  made  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  currants  and  sugar. 

OUrrant-Wlne,  s.  A  kind  of  wine  \n-e- 
pared  from  the  juice  of  currants,  red,  white, 
or  black. 

•  onr-rant  (2),  5.    [Courant.]    a  newspaper. 

"  It  was  reported  lately  In  a  currant . .  ."—J.  Taylor : 
Worlam\o). 

ofir'-rant,  ciir'-rent,   "^cours-ant,  c. 

(Lat.  (mn-ens,  pr.  par.  of  ciirro  =  to  ruTi.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Running. 

"  Like  to  the  currant  fire."    Gowcr,  iiL  flS- 

2.  He.r. :  Tlie  same  as  courant  (q.v.). 

Otir'- rant -worts,    s.   pi.      [Eng.  currant; 
-worts,  i 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Gross ulariaceae  (q.v.). 

otir'-ra-ttf\*r,  5.   [Etymol.  doubtful.]   A  plunt, 
Anaiilissa  Sagenaria.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

•cur-rayyn,  v.t.    [Curry,  v.] 
Our-ren-9y,  ^*.    [Mod.  Lat.  currentia  =  the 

cunvnt  of  a  stream,   a  flowing;  from   Lat. 

curreiis,  pr.  par.  of  curro  =  to  run,  to  flow.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  continual  or  constant  flow ;  an  un- 
interrupted course. 

"  Tbe  eurrenctf  of  time  .  .  ."^Aytlffo:  Parergon. 
2.  General  reception  by  circulation  amongst 
the  public. 

■'.  .  .  different  versions  of  Ita  foundation  got  into 
currenci/  .  .  ."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hist.  (ISSS), 
oh.  X..  §  7,  vol.  i..  p.  394. 

•  3.  Circulation  or  constant  passing  from 
hand  to  liand,  as  a  medium  of  trade,  &c. 

"The  currency  of  those  half -pence  .  .  ."—Sttdff : 
Draitier't  Letters. 

•  4.  Fluency,  readiness  of  utteiance ;  easi- 
ness of  pronunciation. 

"  5.  General  esteem  or  estimation ;  the 
nominal  value  of  a  thing. 

".  .  .  takes  grcatnesa  of  kingdoms  occordlDg  to  their 
bulk  and  currency,  and  not  aiter  intrinslck  value."— 
Bacon. 

**  6.  A  right  or  claim  to  circulation  ;  value 
u  a  medium. 

".  .  .  'tis  the  receiving  of  them  by  others,  their  very 
paiBalng,  thiit  gives  them  their  authority  and  currency, 
.  .  ."—Locke .  Second  Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  lForc<sfer. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comm.:  The  current  money  or  circulating 
medium  of  a  country,  whether  in  coin  or  in 
paper. 

"  If  both  gold  and  silver  are  used  simultaneouHly  as 
»curre»rtf.  the  proportionate  amount  of  labour  re- 
quired to  produce  each  cannot  ...  be  disturbed."— 
Rogers  ■  Polit.  Econ.,  ch.  ill. 

TI  (1)  Metallic  currency:  The  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  coin  in  circulation  in  any  country. 
But  for  these  two  latter  aids  to  circulation 
the  metallic  currency  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  necessltiea  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
nickel  coins,  25  per  cent,  nickel  and  75  copper, 
are  used  instead  of  copper  coins.  In  England 
and  France  bronze  coin  is  used  instead  of 
copper.  Coins  of  platinum  have  been  used  in 
Russia.  The  relation  between  metallic  and 
paper  currency  and  various  intricate  questions 
Itoence  arising  have  long  occupied  the  attention 
•f  political  economists.  In  estimating  the 
Talue  of  the  metallic  currency  in  most  coun- 
tries only  one  standard  is  now  employed,  that 
of  gold  ;  though  there  are  earnest  advocates  of 
a  bimetallic  standard,  or  what  has  recently 
been  called  bimetallism.  Whether  or  nut 
■ilver  shall  be  restored  to  its  former  monetary 
standard  is  one  of  the  most  debated  questions 
in  muderu  national  finance. 

(2)  Paper  currency :  Bank-notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  cheques,  which  circulate  as  sub- 
stitutes or  representatives  of  coin. 

2.  /xiw ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  Currency 
Acts  in  A.D.  1819  and  1844. 

«iir'-reiit,  *  ciir'-rant,  *  cnr-raunt,  a.  & 

«.  [O.  Vr.  curant;'Fv.  covrant,  pr.  par.  of 
O.  Pr.  curre  =  to  run;  Fr.  courir ;  Lat. 
ciLTTfiut,  pr.  par.  of  CKrro.j 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Running,  tiuwing. 

"  Current  water  is  oppimed  to  etagnant  water,  and 
commonly  used  to  express  the  muliou  of  water  in 
liviTB  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  incli- 
nation of  the  bed  of  the  streams."— /"en.  C^ycl.,  viiL  236. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Passing  at  the  present  time  ;  not  yet 
past. 

"  The  Lords  continue  the  diet  uKaiust  the  ijaunel  till 
tlie  twenty-ninth  day  of  April  current."— tiwinton  : 
Trial  (if  Will.  Humphreys  llSJlt).  p.  «. 

*  (2)  Done  or  written  at  the  time ;  contem- 
porary. 

".  .  .  the  CMJTenr  histories  of  those  times."— SiOTrt. 
"  (3)  In  accord  or  agreement ;  running  on 
all  fours  with. 

".  .  .  in  terms  current  with  the  forms  of  their  state. 
.  .  ,"—tiir  W.  Temple:  To  Arlington  {Sept.  1688). 

*  (4)  Flowing,  moving  easily. 

"  What  shall  I  name  these  current  traverses. 
That  un  a  triple  dactyl  foot  do  run." 

Lavies  :  Ordiestra,  Ixix. 

(5)  Circulatory  ;  in  circulation. 

■'.  .  .  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  c«rrenl  money 
with  the  merchant."— Gen.  xxlii.  U. 

(6)  Generally  received,  acknowledged,  or 
credited  ;  authoritative. 

".  .  .  whatsoever  they  utter  pasaeth  for  good  and 
current,"— Booki'r. 

(7)  In  general  circulation  amongst  the 
public  ;  common,  general ;  having  currency. 

".  .  .  we  had  acurrent  report  of  the  king  of  France's 
deaXh."— Addison. 

(S)  In  general  or  common  estimation ; 
nominal. 

■',  .  .  that  is  a  man's  intriusick,  this,  his  current 
value  .  .  ." — Qretv :  Cosmologia  Sao'a. 

*  (9)  In  general  use  or  practice  ;  popular, 
general. 

"Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit, 
The  cui'rent  folly  proves  our  ready  wit." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  448,  449. 

*  (10)  Such  as  may  be  admitted  or  accepted ; 
admissible. 

"The  ill  weare 
His  person  had  put  on,  transfonued  him  so. 
That  yet  his  stamiw  would  hardly  currerU  go. 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyssey  xxiiL 

*  (11)  Authentic,  genuine,  sterling. 

"  O  Buckincflinm,  uuw  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed." 

Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

*  (12)  True  ;  in  force. 

"It  holds  current  that  I  Md  you  yesternight."- 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  /!',,  iL  L 

n.  Coimn.:  Insured  by  authority  and  in 
general  circulation. 

".  .  .  the  foresayd  money  to  ronne  and  be  curraunt 
through  the  cytie.'—Fahyan  :  John  (an.  7J. 

B.  .4s  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lav guage: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  flowing,  running,  or  passing ;  a 
stream . 

"  Also  if  there  commeth  any  whale  within  the  cur' 
rent  of  the  same,  they  make  a  pitifull  crie."— J?acWu^: 
Voyages,  vol  i.,  p.  311. 

(2)  A  stream  or  body  of  water,  air,  &c., 
moving  in  a  certain  direction. 

"The  lurrfnt,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides." 
.'ihaketp.  :  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Vermia,  il.  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  course,  movement,  or  progression ;  aa, 
the  current  of  time. 

(2)  A  connected  seiies  or  course  ;  as,  the 
current  of  events. 

(3)  The  general  or  main  course,  direction,  or 
inclination. 

"...  the  same  curr*n<of  ideas  respecting  antiquity 
which  causes  Virgil  to  be  regarded  as  a  magician  by  the 
Laitaroni  of  Naples,  .  .  ."—Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
pt.  ii.    {Introductory  ^ote.) 

*  (4)  A  movement,  direction,  or  carrying  to 
a  place. 

"...  drew  on  a  resurprize  of  the  castle,  a  recovery 
of  the  town,  and  a  current  of  the  war  even  into  the 
walls  of  Si«irta,"— fl«coH. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  HydroL,  Physical  Geog.,  £c.  : 

(1)  River  cui^ents:  Rivers  have  currents 
varying  in  strength,  chiefly  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  bed  down  which  they  de- 
scend. 

(2)  Sea  currents:  There  are  cmrents  in  the 
sea  vastly  broader  than  any  existing  even  in 
the  largest  rivers,  whilst  the  length  is  indefi- 
nite, for  each  is  so  connected  with  all  the  rest 
that  the  whole  surface  waters  of  the  oce:in 
resemble  a  very  much  curved  and  contorted 
chain,  whicli,  notwithstanding  the  excessive 
irregularity  of  its  figure,  so  moves  as  perpe- 


tually to  return  into  itself.  In  the  Atlantic 
the  chief  currents  were  hmg  held  to  be  first 
tlie  Gulf-stre;im,  from  Ihi-  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  a  branch  ultimately 
reaching  the  Azores  and  aimther  the  British 
Islands.  This  cun-ent  was  cuunter balanced 
by  a  Polar  one  nniving  south-westward  and 
carrying  escaped  icebergs  in  the  direction  of 
America.  The  Gulf-stream  was  partly  fed 
by  the  Equutoiial  Current  running  from  the 
coast  of  AfricJi  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  But 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  shown  that  not  merely  the 
Gulf-stream  but  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  is  moving  northward.  [Gulf- 
stream.]  An  Antarctic  drift  current  origi- 
nates a  great  Equatorial  Current  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  flows  north  around  the  western 
shores  of  South  America,  and  then  west 
through  the  Paeilic,  filling  the  entire  tropics. 
Strong  land  currents  sweep  from  it  round  East 
Australia,  through  the  China  Seas,  and  by  the 
coast  of  Japan. 

The  movement  of  cunents  from  wanner  or 
colder  regions,  or  vice  vcrsd,  modifies  tlie  tem- 
perature of  the  several  regions  through  which 
they  pass.  Thus  the  Equatorial  Current  which 
crosses  from  Africa  to  Brazil  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  being  3"  or  4°  cooler  than  that  of  the  ocean 
at  the  equator,  diminishes  the  heat  of  the  latter 
region.  The  Gulf-stream,  on  the  contrarj-, 
brings  with  it  heat,  the  temperatiu-e  of  the 
Mexican  Sea  being  7°  above  that  of  the  Atlantic 
in  the  same  latitude. 

Among  the  causes  of  currents  on  a  greater  or 
less  scale  may  be  enumerated  the  winds,  the 
tides,  the  evaporation  produced  by  solar  heat 
in  certain  places,  and  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  water  by  heat  and  cold. 

2.  Oeol.  :  The  effects  of  currents  in  rivers 
and  those  in  the  ocean  are  the  same.  They 
waste  away  the  land,  and  transport  detritus  to 
greater  or  less  distances.  They  also  deposit 
strata.  They  transport  the  seeds  of  plants 
from  region  to  region,  thus  diffusing  algse,  it  is 
believed,  from  the  Antarctic  to  the  Arctic 
ocean. 

3.  Navig.  :  A  flow  or  stream  of  a  body  of 
water,  more  or  less  rapid,  by  which  vessels  are 
compelled  to  alter  or  modify  their  course  or 
velocity,  or  both,  according  to  the  set  or  drift 
of  the  current. 

4.  Elect. :  The  passage  of  electricity  from 
one  pole  of  a  battery,  pile,  coil,  &c.,  to  the 
other.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  regulating 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  cur- 
rents by  other  currents  of  the  same  kind,  or 
their  operation  upon  magnets,  constitutes  the 
science  of  electrodynamics— that  of  electricity 
in  motion— as  opposed  to  electrostatics,  elec- 
tricity at  rest.  The  numerous  phenomena 
connected  with  the  former  science  can  be  ex- 
plained by  eaiTying  out  to  their  remote  conse- 
quences the  two  following  simple  laws  :  (1) 
Two  currents  which  are  parallel  and  in  the 
same  direction  attract  one  another  ;  two  cur- 
rents parallel  but  in  contrary  directions  repel 
one  another.  The  word  current  is  used  also 
in  connection  with  electrostatics.  (See  the 
example.) 

"  In  electroatAticP.  the  numerical  value  of  a  current 
(or  tlie  strength  of  a  current)  is  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity that  i)asfleBin  uuit  thoe."~ Fverrtt :  TheC.G.S. 
S;u(fm  c/  Units  (etl.  1ST5|,  ch.  xi.,  p.  66. 

o.  Build.  :  Tlie  fall  or  slope  of  a  platform  or 
sheet-metal  roof,  to  carry  ofl"  the  water.  Gut- 
ters usually  have  a  current  of  a  quarter-inch 
to  the  foot. 

If  The  technical  language  in  which  the  flow 
of  water  and  its  channels  are  known  and  de- 
scribed is  as  follows  :— The  bed  is  the  water- 
course, having  a  bottom  and  two  sides  orshores. 
When  the  latt«r  are  described  as  right  or  left 
hand,  going  down  stream  is  assumed.  The 
transverse  section  is  a  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  cmrent.  The 
perimeter  is  the  length  of  this  section  in  the 
bed.  The  longitudinal  section  or  profile  is  a 
vertical  plane  in  the  course  of  the  flowing 
water.  The  slope  or  declivity  is  the  mean 
angle  of  inclination  uf  the  surface  of  the  water 
to  the  horizon.  The  fall  is  the  difference  in 
the  heiglit  at  any  two  points  of  determinate 
distance  apart ;  as,  for  instance,  eight  inches 
to  the  mile.  The  line  of  current  is  the  point 
of  maximum  velocity.  The  mid-channel  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bed.  The  velocity  is  greater 
at  the  surface  than  the  bed.  Tlie  surface  is 
higher  in  the  current  than  at  the  shore  when 
the  river  is  rising,  lower  than  at  the  shore  when 
the  river  is  falling.  The  direction  is  the  set  of 
thecuiTcnt ;  the  rate  is  the  drift  of  the  ciu-rent. 
{Knight.) 


boil,  b^!  p^t.  J<Rtrl;  cat.  5eU»  chorus,  jhln.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -C 
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J     current -fender,  s.    A  structure  to  waul 
loll"  the  currcTit  linm  n  bank  wliich  it  iii;iy 
otherwiae  undtriiiinc. 

current-gauge,  s.    [Current-metek.J 

current-meter,  s. 

Civil  Einjiii. :  All  instrument  fur  meusuring 
the  velocity  of  currents. 

(1)  The  Pilot  lube,  which  acta  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  water  in  a  bent  ]>ii>e  whose  lowi-rorillce 
is  presented  squati-Iy  t<)  the  current,  the  indi- 
cation licin;^  re^id  by  a  flci't  or  t'niduatiou  in  or 
upon  tlie  vertical  part  of  tlie  lube. 

(2)  One  wliich  acts  as  a  dynamometer,  by 
opposin{^  a  resisting  body  to  the  action  of 
the  current,  and  indicating  the  force  of  the 
action  by  a  dial  or  graduated  bar.  This  is 
Boi  lean's. 

(3)  The  dymimometer  current-gauge  of  Wolt- 
mann,  ITflO,  is  a  Ii^'llt  w.iter-wlieel  operated  by 
tlie  current,  and  liavinj<  on  itii  axis  an  endless 
Bcrew,  whieh  operates  toothed  wheels  and  a 
register,  tlie  rate  or  force  being  deduced  from 
the  rotations  in  a  given  time.    (Knight.) 

current -mill,  s.  A  mill  driven  by  a  cur- 
Tent-wheel,  and  usually  on  board  a  moored 
■vessel  with  stream-driven  paddles.  The  first 
notice  of  current-mills  is  the  account  of  the 
recourse  had  to  them  by  Belisarius.  a.d.  536, 
■when  the  Rtnnans  were  besieged  by  Vitiges  the 
O-stragoth,  who  Iiad  cut  the  fourteen  a(|ueducts 
■which  brought  water  to  the  imperial  city.  The 
sur]ilus  water  of  the  aqueducts  drove  th<' 
grain  mills  of  the  city,  and  the  recourse  had 
by  Belisarius  to  moored  twin-vessels  provided 
with  i>a<idles,  and  the  mills,  enabled  the  people 
to  eat  brearl  instead  of  parched  wheat  and 
frumenty.    (Knight.) 

current-regulator,  s. 

Telegra-phy:  A  device  for  determining  the 
Intensity  of  the  (mn-ent  allowed  to  pass  a  given 
point.  It  usually  consists  of  interposed  coils 
of  greater  or  less  reyistance.     (Knight.) 

current-wheel,  s.  The  current-wheel  is 
peiliaps  the  firet  apj^lioation  of  the  force  of 
"Water  in  motion  to  driving  machinery.  The 
noria  has  been  in  use  fnr  thousands  of  years 
in  Egj-pt,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  or  Saracens  (pro- 
bably the  latter)  into  Spain.  [Noria,  Tym- 
PANTTM.]    (Knight.) 

Cur-ren-tS  cal'-am-o,  7>ftrizsf.  [Lat.,  lit.= 
witli  a  running  pen.)  Rapidly,  fluently,  with- 
out hesitation  or  stop. 

CUr'-rent-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  current ;  -ly.]  * 

I.  Lit.  :  With  a  constant  flowing  or  motion. 

II.  Figjtratively : 

1.  In  accord  or  agreement. 

"...  they  even  see  how  tlie  word  of  God  ruimeth 
«urrentljf  <jn  your  side, .  .  ."—Uoiker:  Eccl.  Pot.  (i'ret). 

2.  Commonly,  publicly,  popularly,  gene- 
iBlIy. 

".  .  .  it  is  currentty  reported  at  Norwich  that  be  iB 
s  Methodist." — Jonet :  Life  of  Dr.  Some. 

•  ciir -rent-ness.  *  cur-rant-nes,  •  cur- 
rent-nesse,  ^'.     [Eng.  current;  -Tiess.] 

1.  Circulation,  currency. 

".  .  aji  order  for  the  vatuatioa  and  eurrantnet  of 
mooie." — yomenclator.    (Nartr^.) 

2.  Fluency,  easiness  of  pronunciation. 

"  When  BubatAiitialQess  combineth  with  delightfal- 
nesa,  tind  cuT^entness  with  stayedness,  how  c.i>i  the 
lan^nge  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness  ?  "— 
Camden :  Remaim. 

ciir'-ri-cle,  s.  [Lat.  curricnlum  =  a  course, 
a  light  car  ;  a  dimin.  from  curro  =  to  run.] 


CDRBICLE. 


•1.  Ord.  IxLng.  :  A  small  or  short  course. 

"Upon  a  cum"c?«in  this  world  depends  &  lonKcoursd 
of  the  next,  .  .  ."—Browne  :  Chratian  S/oralt.  li.  23, 


2.  VtihicUs :  A  two-wheel  chaiae  with  a  pole 
for  a  pair  of  horses. 

•  ciir'-rl-cle,  v.i.  [Cubbicle,  s.]  To  drive 
in  a  curricle. 

"  Who  is  this  that  comes  currletina  through  tbs  level 
yellow  sunligtit  T  "—C'ar^i/to .   MUtxll.,  No.  9B. 

cur-ric'-u-lum,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  race-course. 

2.  A  fixed  or  siiecifled  course  of  study  at  a 
university,  school,  ire 

•  Clir-rie  (1),  s.     [Quabrt.]     a  <tuarry. 

"  New  come  from  curHg  of  ft  atiig," 

Chajyman:  Uomor'i  Iliad,  xtL 

•  cur'-rie  (2),  «.    [Cubby,  «.] 
cur'-ried  (1),  j>a.  -par.  or  a.    [CaRRT  (1),  t).) 
cur'-ried  (2),  yw.  "pa/r.  or  a.    [Curry  (2),  v.] 

•  cur-rl-©r  (1),  s.  [QuARKiER.]  A  tnip  or 
apparatus  for  catching  birds. 

"  The  nirrifr  mid  tlie  lime-rod  are  the  death  of  the 
fowle. "—Braton  ;  f'antastickt  {Jwnuarj/). 

cur'-ri-er  (2),  •  cor-l-er,  *  cor-1-our,  s. 

[Fr.  corroyeur :  Low  Lat.  coriator ;  Lat.  cori- 
arius,  from  corium  =  leather.]  [CuBitv  (1),  v.] 
One  wliose  tradt;  it  is  to  cuny,  dress,  and 
colour  leather  after  it  has  been  tanned. 

"  strain 'd  with  full  force,  and  '^gg'd  from  side  to  side. 
The  brawny  currifrt  stretch." 

Pope  :  Home/^s  Iliad,  xvii.  «1,  452. 

^  The  London  Curriers  were  first  incor- 
porated into  a  guild  in  a.d.  1605. 

currier's  knife,  s.  a  large,  two-handled 
knife,  with  a  recurved  edge,  employed  by  cur- 
riers to  shave  or  pare  the  flesh  side  of  hides. 
The  knife  is  about  twelve  inches  long  and  five 
wide  ;  one  end  has  a  plain  handle  and  the 
other  a  cross-handle,  in  the  direction  of  the 
plane  of  the  blade.  The  edge  nf  the  knife  is 
brought  up  by  means  of  a  whetstone,  and  a 
wire  edge  is  constantly  preserved  by  a  steel 
wire  which  acts  as  a  burnisher.    (Knight,) 

cur'-ri-er-^,  ».     [Eng.  currier ;  -y.] 
\.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  currier. 
2.  A  place  where  the  trade  of  a  currier  is 
carried  on. 

Cur'-rislL,  a.  [Eng.  cnr;  -ish,\  Having  the 
qualities  orcharacteristica  of  a  cur  ;  cowardly, 
mean-spirited,  churlish,  suappisli, 

"  Eutreat  some  power  to  change  this  curriah  Jew." 
Shaketp. :  J/cr.  c^f  Venice,  iv.  L 

CUr'-rish-ly.  a^^v.  [Eng.  cun^h;  -ty.]  In  a 
currish,  churlish,  or  snappish  manner  ;  like  a 
cur. 

"Boner  being  restoi-ed  againe, — curriMy,  without 
all  order  of  l.iw  or  honesty, — wrasted  from  them  all 
the  livings  they  had."—Foxe:  Acti  and  Mon,  Ace.  of 
Ridley. 

CUX*'-rish-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  cxirrisK ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  currish  ;  churlishness, 
snappishness. 

"Diogenes,  thoogh  he  bad  wit.  by  hia  curruAneu 
got  the  name  of  doc"— feltham  :  ftesolvet,  ii.  69. 

cur-ru'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  curruca  =  a.  small  bird, 
perhaps  tlie  WagtaiL    (Smith.)] 

Omith. :  An  i>ld  generic  name  for  some  small 
European  species  of  the  family  Sylviidfe,  but 
now  lapsed  or  little  used.  Koeh  employed  it 
as  a  generic  name  for  the  warblers  of  which 
Salvia  atricapilla  (the  Black-cap  Warbler)  is 
the  type. 

ciir'-ry  (1),  *coraye,  •corry,  •currayjrn, 

*  CUrrey,  v.t,  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  conroier,  conreicr, 
coTiroieT,  centre ier ;  Fr.  couroyer ;  Ital.  coTre- 
dare,  from  O.  Fr.  couroi  =  apparatus,  equipage, 
gear,  &c. ;  O.  Fr.  coii  =  Lat.  con  =  cum  = 
with,  together,  and  O.  Fr.  roi  =  array,  order. 
(Skeat.)'] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Literally: 

1.  To  dress  or  rub  down  a  horse  with  a 
comb. 

"Lik  as  he  wold  eorai/e  "his  maystreshors." 

Lyidgate  :  Minor  Poetru,  p.  S3. 

2.  To  dress  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  by 
beating,   rubbing,    scraping,    and   colouring. 

[CURRVINO,  s.] 

*  IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  beat,  to  thrash,  to  drab. 

"  I  may  exjiect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and 
curri*  her  blue  in  case  of  refusaL" — Addtxnn  ,-  Spectator. 

2.  To  flatter,  to  curry  favour  with. 


3.  To  dress,  to  make  rea*ly. 

"  Yea,   when  b«  curriMt  was.  and  duat«d  slicke  and 
triiiiiii'.-. 
1  cauadtf  Ixjtb  tiey  and  iirouamlcr  tu  be  aUuwdc  for 
Ulm." 

Oiitaoigna:  Cumplnint  of  tii^Qreen  Knight. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  curry  favour,  to  use  flattery. 

**  If  I  had  u  suit  V)  master  Shallow.  I  would  bumour 
hU  men  ;  .  .  .  if  tu  tils  men,  I  would  curry  with  loABter 
Shallow."— ,S/ni*«;>. .-  2  Henry  /('.,  v.  L 

K  To  eurry  fuvmr :  A  corruption  of  Mid. 
Eng.  to  curry  favell;  Fr.  HrHter  fanvean  ~  lit. 
t<j  rub  down  the  clx'stnut  h(»iso  ;  favell  was  a 
common  name  fora  horse,  and  the  same  word, 
but  from  an  entirely  diflerent  source  (Lat. 
fubula),  was  used  for  flattery. 

"  There  b«he  rurruyed/upell  tueH."— /^0*»a  i/erefcanC 
did  hu  Wy/e  ISetray.  -nfi. 

".  .  .  ch-insed  their  religion  to  curry  /aotiur  with 
King  Jame*.'  — Jtfitcuu^]/ .'  //ut.  Kinj.,  cL.  xvL 

curry-cardt  s.  a  leather  or  wooden  slip 
with  inserted  teeth  like  timse  of  wool-cards, 
and  used  for  currying  aninialA. 

curry-comb,    <.      An    implement    with 

pnuecling  s'-rnited  ribs,  used  for  grooming 
horses,    (KniylU.) 

curry-comb,  v.t.  To  rub  or  comb  down 
with  a  cuiry-cuiiib, 

•  curry-favel, «.    [See  Coery,  v.  %.] 

1.  One  whu  curries  favour  ;  a  flatterer. 

."  Wlierhy  all  the  curry/nveJ.  that  be  next  "f  the 
deputye  la  secrete  cuunBayll.  dare  not  be  so  bulde  to 
shewe  byiii  tl<<.-  ^rv^te  JuiMrdye  and  perell  of  his 
50ule."~&ii/«  Papers,  U-  lb.    (Ji'uret.) 

2.  Flattery. 

"As  though  be  had  lemed  cury  favel  of  some  old 
frere." 
Chiiucerit):  C.  T.,  The  Merchant »  Hecvnd  Tale. 

*  curry-favour,  *  currl-favour, «.  A 

flatterer  ;  one  who  tries  to  curry  favour. 

".  .  .  Some  curri/ziuoura  am'jng  them  set  forward 
the  matter  to  the  best  of  tbeir  powen."— .ffdms^d  : 
Scotland:  Kenneth. 

cfir'-rj?  (2),  V.     [CuREY,  «.]     To   flavour   or 

prepare  with  curry. 

ctir'-l^,    s.      [Pers.    khur  =  meat,   relish; 

khurdi=  broth,  juice.] 

1.  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  and 
composed  of  cayenne-pepper,  garlic,  turmeric, 
coriander,  ginger,  and  oLber  spices. 

"...  a  strong  flavour  of  curry  and  mulligatawnej 
.  .  ."—TTieodore  Book:  Gilbert  Gumey,  vol.  iU.,  cb.  Hi. 

2.  A  dish  or  stew  of  fowl,  rice,  &c,  pre- 
pared with  curry. 

"...  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  Singhalese  in 
the  vreuaration  of  their  innumerahle  currii$,  .  .  .'■— 
Sir  J.  E.  TennerU :  Ceylon,  pt,  L.  ch.  IL,  vol.  L,  p.  77. 

curry-leaf  ta'Ce,  s.  The  name  given  in 
India  to  a  small  tree,  Bergera  Konigii.  (Treas. 
ofBot.) 

curry-powder,  s.  A  powder  used  in 

making  curried  dishes.  It  is  composed  of 

cayenne-pepi>er,  giuger,  coriander-seed,  and 
other  strong  spices. 

cur'-ry-iug, pr.  par., o.,  &  s.    [Corry  (l),  r.] 
A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  ad^. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  rubbing  or  dress- 
ing down  a  liurse  with  a  curry-comb, 

V  We  see  that  the  Ter>'  curryingt  of  horses  doth  make 
them  fat  and  In  guod  liking.'  — Uacon :  Xai.  Bitt.,  §  SS. 

2.  Leather-trade :  The  process  of  shearing 
the  green,  tanned  skins,  to  biing  them  to  a 
thickness,  and  afterwards  dressing  tliem  by 
daubing,  graining,  and  surface  -  finishing  ; 
transmuting  the  tanned  skins  into  merchants- 
able  leather.  The  mecbauical  part  of  the 
process  is  performed  by  a  peculiar  knife 
[Currier's  Knife]  upon  a  nearly  vertical 
beam  over  which  the  hide  is  placed.    (Knight.) 

currying-glove,  s.  A  heavy  glove  hav- 
ing a  pile  of  coir  woven  int<»  a  hempen  fabric, 
and  shaped  to  the  hand.  Back  and  palm  are 
alike,  and  either  may  be  used  for  curi^'ing. 

*  curs'-a-ble,    a.     [Coursable.]     Valid,  in 
force,  current. 

curse,   •  corsen,   '*  corsien,  *  kurse,  v.  t. 

&  i.  [A.S.  cursian,  corsian  ;  prob.  connected 
with  Uan.  korse ;  Sw.  fcor.^a  =  to  make  the 
.'iign  of  the  cross;  Sw.  &  Dan.  kors ;  IceL 
kross ;  O.  Fr.  crois  =  a  cross.    (SkeaL)} 

A.  As  Transitive : 

1.  To  imprecate  or  wish  evil  to  ;  to  exe- 
crate ;  to  invoke  iiarm  or  evil  upon. 


late,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  our,  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  —  kw. 


curse  — cursorineeB 
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•".  .  .  I  riilkd  Mice  to  curae  untie  euemies,  Mid. 
behold.  Uiuu  Iwut  ultoKtthtr  blta>«ed  tliem  tbeae  thieu 
tiiuiM-"— .VuHi6at-j  XXIV.  lu. 

2.  To  bi  iiiij  a  curse  upon  ;  to  cause  evil  or 
harm  to ;  to  blast. 

3.  To  injure,  vex.  or  torment  heavily ;  to 
cause  great  sorrow,  trouble,  or  iujury  to. 

" .  ,  .no  cuuutry  oould  by  Becure  which  was  curird 
with  ft  etaudiii|{  uruiy."  —  JtiKditUiy  :  Biet.  En<j., 
ch.  xxilL 

B.  Intrans, :  To  utter  imprecations,  curses, 
oroatlis;  to  swear,  to  blaspheme;  to  utlinii 
or  deny  witU  luirses. 

"  He  Btoniied.  curstii,  and  swore  In  language  wliiuh 
nowfllbivd  miiu  would  h;ive  uaud  at  arace  ur  ii  Luik- 
flylif— J/«t:uu£<(jV.-  Ui&t.  i'»y.,  ch.  V. 

curse,  ^cors,  "curs,  s.    [A.S.  curs,  cors,\ 

1.  Au  iuipi-ecatiou  or  invokiug  of  evil  upon  ; 
a  malediction. 

•'.  .  ,  Ilia  name  was  never  meutioned  without  a 
curse  .  .  ."—Macaalay ;  JlisC.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  A  solemn  invocation  of  divine  veui,'eance 
npon. 

"  The  priest  shall  write  all  theae  curtet  iu  a  book."— 
Sehem.  x.  SB. 

3.  Condemnation ;  a  sentence  of  divine 
venj^eaiK'e. 

"  For  as  muiy  as  are  of  the  wotka  of  the  law  are 
nndei-  Ih*;  cur^e  .  .  ."—(-of.  iii-  10. 

4.  Anything  which  causes  evil,  trouble,  or 
great  vexation  ;  as,  intemperance  is  the 
greatest  curse  of  a  country. 

"  Tia  the  cuise  in  love, 
Wlien  women  cannot  luve  when  they're  beloved." 
Sluikesp.  :  Two  tieiU.  of  Ver.,  v.  4. 

^  The  Curse  of  Scotlaiid :  The  nine  of  dia- 
incmds.  The  epithet  is  variously  accounted 
for  ;  by  some  it  is  said  to  ]iave  originated 
from  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  Scuts  at 
Cnlloden  having  been  written  on  the  back  of 
this  (^rd.  Otlieis  explani  it  as  a  corruption 
of  Cross  of  Sadland,  the  pips  being  arranged 
somewhat  like  a  tit.  Andrews  Cross.  Others, 
again,  refer  the  origin  to  the  arms  (a  cross  of 
Iuzl  nges,  arranged  like  tlie  nine  of  diamonds)  of 
Colonel  Purker.whogoverned  with  great  cruelty 
in  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. ; 
others  explain  it  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
arras  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  was  concerned 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Grose,  in  his 
Classical  Dictionary,  gives  the  following  ex- 
planation :  **  Diamonds,  it  is  said,  imply 
royalty,  being  ornaments  to  ttie  imperial 
crown  ;  and  every  ninth  king  of  Scotland  lias 
been  observed,  for  many  ages,  to  be  a  tyrant 
and  a  curse  to  that  country.  Othei-s  say,  it  is 
from  its  similarity  to  the  arms  of  Argyle  ;  the 
Duke  of  Argj'le  having  been  very  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  Union,  which,  by  some 
Scotch  patriots,  has  been  considered  as  detri- 
mental to  their  country." 

If  The  vulgar  phrase,  not  to  care  a  (ntrse,  has 
really  no  connection  whatever  with  the  word 
curse;  it  is  a  corruption  of  a  phrasu  not  un- 
common in  Middle  English,  as  in  P.  Plowuuui 
(C.  xii.  14),  "  nat  wortli  a  karse,"  that  is,  not 
worth  a  cress.     [Crkss.] 

curs' -ed,  t  curst,  pn.  -par.  &  a.    [Curse,  v.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

5.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserving  of  a  curse ;  execrable ;  ac- 
cursed, abominable,  damnable. 

"  Neither  ah.ilt  thoa  bring  an  abomination  into 
thine  house,  lest  tliou  be  a  cllrs^^d  ihiw^  like  it:  but 
thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  alialt  utterly 
abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing." — DeuL  vii,  2S. 

2.  Blasted  by  a  curse  ;  execrated,  accursed, 
damned. 

"  How  long  on  these  curn'd  confines  will  ye  lie  ?  " 
Poyc  :  Iloiner's  Iliad,  xv.  694. 

8.  Vexatious,  troublesome. 

"This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renew'd  " 

Dryden. 

•4.  Froward,  shrewish,  malicious. 


•  cursed-blessed,  a.    Partly  cursed  and 
partly  blessed. 

"Their  father  waa  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  rursi-d-hJeytrd  furttme  b'ng." 

Shaketp.  :  /iupe  of  Lucrece,  865,  866. 

cursed    thistle,    s.      Carduus    arve7ms 

(N(v>>nch).     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

*curs'-ed-hood,  *  cur-sid-hede,  5.   [Eng. 

cursed;  -homl.]     Curseflness. 

"Thel   Bhul   tnmen    awel    themself  .    ,    .  fro  the! 

curscihedna."  —Wyctiffe  :  Baruk,  ii.  33. 

CUrs'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  cursed;  -ly.) 

*  1.  With  curses  or  imprecations. 


■•  Neither  8i>eke  you  cm-iadly  vnto  men  that  puiiyah 
you  throuuhe  Iguonmuue.  .  .  ."—Udal :  I  I'etvr  iiL 

2.  In  a  cursed,  execrable,  or  damnable 
niannei'. 

"  K;ititifactlao  and  restitution  Ilea  so  cursedly  hard 
on  the  |{uz:ii'd  of  OUT  publicaii8."—i'£'s trance. 

curs  -ed-nes8,  "curs'- ed-nesse,  *curst'- 

neSS,  s.     [Eng.  cursed:  -ntss.] 

\.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  under  a 
curse. 

"Touch  you  the  sourest  nointa  with  sweetest  tennea, 
Nor  curstiiciit  glow  to  the  mutter." 

SlutkesiJ. :  Ant.  &  Cleop..  1l  2. 

'^  2.  A  cursed  or  damnable  disposition  ; 
slirewislmess. 

"I  could  teUen  of  my  wives  cwrsednewe." 

CVtuuwjr.-  C.  T..  9,115. 

*  3.  Blasphemy,  cursing,  curses. 

"  Uis  moutli  is  full  of  cursedueat." 

Mvtr.  VersioiKtf  Psattne.  Ps.  x. 

"4.  A  cursed  action. 

••  AUe  forsothe  this  carxidiMsais  diden  the  tiUera  of 
the  at\ifi''—Wycl\ffe :  Leviticus  xviiL  27. 

*curse'-ful,  *curs'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  cwrse; 
-/((/(/).]     Accursed  ;  deserving  of  cuise. 

■' Hia  orisoun  abal  be  mad  curtfuX."  —  Wycliffe  : 
Proverbs  xxviiL  9. 

curs'-er,  s.     [Eng.  ciir5e(r);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  curses  or  execrates. 

"...  t^  carter  at  father  and  mother." — Wodroephe  : 
French  Urammar  [IGMU  p,  3o± 

2.  One  who  is  given  to  cursing  or  swearing, 
a  blasphemer. 

"  But  no  man  of  you  auffre  as  a  manaleer,  either  n 
thetf.  either  a  en  rser,  either  a  deairer  of  othere  nienea 
goodlfl. "—  Wycliffe  :  I  Peter  iv.  15. 

*cur'-slllp,  s.  [Eng.  cxir;  -ship.'\  A  man- 
ner of  contemptuously  addressing  one  as  a 
cur. 

durat  lie,  I  say.  oppose  thy  curship. 


curs'-xhg,  *  cors-inge,  *  cors-ynge, 
•  curs-iuge,    *ctirs-ynge,  pr.  -par.,  it., 

&L  S.       [CuitSE,  v.] 

A.  &■  'B,  As  pT.  par.  &  particvp.  ocIq.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinaiij  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  invoking  a  curee  upon  ;  exe- 
cration. 

"  with  curainge  and  enteidite." 

Goioer,  i.  259. 

2.  A  solemn  denunciation  of  God's  auger  or 
vengeance. 

"  And  afterwards  he  re.id  all  the  words  of  the  law. 
the  bleaaingH  and  curmngi,  .  .  ."—Joshua  viiL  31. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  uttering  curses  or 
oaths ;  blasphemy. 

'  "As  rash  Bwe;iriug,  bo  all  ctirting  aJao  Is  a  jJ&ft  of 
that  prophanation  of  the  name  of  Qod.."— Clarke : 
Sertnoru,  ii.,  Uemi.  1^5. 

IL  Law:  By  19  Geo.  II.,  c.  21,  cursing  is 
punishable  by  fine. 

•  cur'-si-tor,    "  cur-se-tor.   "*  coore-se- 
toore,   *  cowre-se-tor,  s.      [Lat..  from 
curso,  cursito,  a  freq.  of  curro  =  to  run.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  courier,  a  runner. 

■'  For  their  office  was  this,  by  running  a  great  ground 
to  be  cursU"u.rs  to  and  fro,  .  .  ."—Holland :  Ammi- 
aniu  Afarcel Units  (ICQO). 

2.  A  vagrant,  a  vagabond. 

"Calliuge  these  vagabonds  cursetora  iu  the  intyte- 
lynge  of  my  b^oke.  aa  runneres  or  rangera  aboute  the 
country,"— barman  :  Caveat,  To  the  Headier. 

II.  Law  :  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, whose  office  was  to  make  out  original  writs. 
Tliese  cursitors  were  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  liad  certain  shires  allotted  to  each,  for  which 
they  made  out  such  original  writs  as  were 
required.  In  the  oath  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  they  were  called  clerks  of 
cmirse.  The  office  was  abolished  by  Stat.  5  & 
6  William  IV.,  c.  82,  but  the  name  is  per- 
petuated in  Cnrsitor  Street. 

"  Then  is  the  recognition  aad  value,  signed  with  the 
handwriting  of  th;it  justice,  carrii-d  by  tne  cur^itor  in 
Chancery  for  thut  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and 
by  hiiu  is  a  writ  of  covenant  tiiereupon  drawn  and 
Ingrossed  in  parchment."— flacon. 

*  cursltor-baron,  s. 

Law  :  An  offii^er  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
who  administered  oaths  to  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
&c.  The  office  was  abolished  by  Stat.  19  &  20 
Vict.  c.  86. 

cur'-sxve,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  cursivus;  Ital. 
corsivo,  from  Lat.  curso,  freq.  of  curro  =  to 
run,  to  flow.] 


A.  As  (ulj.  :  Running,  flowing ;  written  In 
a  running  hand. 

".  .  .  all  these  curiitw  alidiabeta."— 5eiim«*  ■  Cump, 
Oram.  Aryan  Lang,  ttf  InUiu,  vuL  L  (IS72).  luLrutl.. 
p.  65. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  manuscript  written  In  a 
cursive  or  running  liand. 

"The  later  nianuHcrlpta  from  being  written  Iu 
smaller  chamcterit,  iu  runuiuK  h;uid,  were  called 
curgive«."—Par'iiht'il  Maffa£hie,aevi.,  1891. 

cur-sor, s.    [Lat.  =  a  runner,  from  cutstis, pa. 
par.  of  curro  —  to  run.] 

1.  Eccles.  :  An  inferior  officer  of  the  papal 
court. 

2.  Ornith.:  [Cursokes]. 

3.  histr. :  A  part  of  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment which  slides  on  the  main  portion  ;  as. 
The  movable  leg  of  a  beam-compass  ;  the 
juitit  of  the  proportional  compasses  ;  the  hand 
of  a  barometer ;  the  beam  of  the  trammel ; 
the  slide  of  a  Gunter  rule;  the  adjustable 
plate  of  a  vernier ;  the  nmviug  wire  of  a  read- 
ing microscope.     {Knight.) 

•  CUr'-s6r-a-ry,  a.     [Eng.  cursoT{y);   -ary.l 
Cuisury,  ha'sty,  careless. 

•■  I  have  but  with  a  cursorarsf  eye 
O'erglanceil  the  articles." 

^hakeJip.  :  Henry  r.,  v.  ft. 

Cur-sbr'-es,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  pi.  of  cursor  =  a  run- 
ner.]   [Cursor.] 

1.  Ornith. :  An  order  of  birds  characterized 
by  wings  ill-suited  for  flight,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  feet  admirably  adapted  for  running. 
Tliey  Hie  efpiivalent  to  Merrem's  sub-class 
Katitae,  in  which  the  sternum  has  no  promi- 
nent ridge  or  keel.  The  feathers  approach  in 
structure  to  liairs.  The  hind  toe  is  wanting, 
except  in  the  Apteryx,  in  which  it  is  rudi- 
mentary. It  is  divided  into  two  families— 
(1)  Struthionidffi,  containing  the  Ostrich,  the 
Emeu,  the  Cassowary,  &c.  ;  (2)  Ai-terygidfe, 
having  for  its  typical  genus  Apterj-x  ;  and 
(3)  Dinornithidse.  They  belong  to  the  SoHfhern 
Hemisphere. 

2.  Paloiont. :  The  oldest  unequivocal  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family  are  in  the  Eocene 
rocks.  The  most  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  Dinonus  and  its  allies,  which  are  of  Post- 
pliocene  age  and  from  New  Zealand.  (J^ickol- 
son.) 

cur-sor'-i-a,  s.  pi.      [Kent.  pi.  of  Lat.  ctw- 

sorius  =  pertaining  to  a  racecourse.] 

EiUom. :  A  sub-order  of  Orthoptera  con- 
tanning  those  families  which  have  the  legs 
adapted  for  running,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  which  havetliem  fitted  for  leaping. 
It  has  been  made  to  include  the  Phasmina 
or  Walking  Stioks,  Mantiua  or  Mantises, 
Blattina  or  Cockroaches,  and  the  Forficulina 
or  Earwigs.  The  last-named  tribe,  how- 
ever, is  now  generally  elevated  into  the 
order  Dermaptera  (q.v.),  and  Dr.  Leach 
thought  that  the  Cockroaches  also  shoidd 
form  an  order  by  tlieinselves,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Dictyoptera  (q.v.). 

cur-sor'-i-al,  a.    [I>at.  cursor;  -ial.') 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Adapted  or  fitted  for  run- 
ning. 

2.  Zool.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cursores  or 
Cursoria. 

^  (1)  Cursorial  I sopoda: 

Zool. :  In  the  system  of  Milne  Edwards,  a  sub- 
order or  section  of  Crustaceans,  order  Isopoda. 
They  have  no  fin-like  expansion  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  body.  Their  limbs  are 
adapted  for  running.  There  are  three  families 
—(1)  Idotheidie.  (2)  AsellidBe,  and  (3)  Oniscids. 
The  "  Woodlouse  "  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
Cursorial  Isopods. 

(2)  Cursorial  Orthoptera  : 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Cuesobia  (q.v.). 

Cur'-s6r-i-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  cursory:    -ly.]     In 
a  cursory,  hiisty,  or  careless  manner  ;  hastily. 

'■  I  noticed  these  objects  cursorUy  only," — Charlotte 
Br<mt<: :  Jaiic  Bare,  ch.  XJtviii, 

cur-s6r-i'-nae,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  cursoritis  (q.v.). 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  A  sub -family  of  Charadriidse 
(Plovers).  They  have  short,  slender,  depressed 
bills,  slightly  arehed  at  the  extremity,  long 
legs  with  the  hind  toe  absent  Locality,  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

t  CUr'-s6r-X-neSS,  s.      [Eng.  cursory;    -ness.} 
Tlie  quality  of  b--ing  cursory ;   a  cursory  or 

superliL'i;\l  character. 


t>oil.  b^;  pout.  j6t^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln.  bengh;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis;    sto,  a^; 
•^lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sibn  =  shun ;  tlon,  -flon  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous 


expect,  ^^enopbon,  e^t.     -ing. 
=  sbus.    -blo»  -me,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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cursorius— curtaining 


eur-sor'-i-ils,  s.  [Lat.  adj.  =  pertaining  to 
a  racecourse.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Charadriidte,  the  typical 
one  of  tlie  family  Cursorlnie.  The  bill  is  as 
long  as  tlie  head,  the  mandibles  arched,  the 
base  depressed,  the  extremities  compressed, 
the  tip  sharp  and  entire,  the  nostrils  basal, 
the  (Irst  quill  the  longest,  the  legs  long,  three 
front  toes  without  webs,  the  middle  one  the 
longest  and  with  a  serrated  claw.  Cwrsorius 
Temminckii,  or  Isahellinus.  is  the  Blaek -bellied 
Courier,  or  Cream-coloured  Courser,  called  by 
Selby  the  Cream-coloured  Swift-foot.  It  is  of 
a  creamy  brown,  the  top  of  the  head  and 
the  breast  ferruginous,  a  double  collar,  the 
upper  white,  the  lower  black,  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  middle  of  the  body  black,  the  sides 
white.  Length,  including  the  bill,  8  inches, 
legs,  S  inches.  Its  native  country  la  Africa, 
especially  Abyssinia,  whence  it  has  occasion- 
ally straggled  to  Englan<l. 

Our'-s6r-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  cursorius;  from 
Lat  cursor  —  a  runner,  from  cwrsiM,  pa.  par. 
of  rurro  =  to  run.] 

*  1.  Moving  about,  not  stationary. 

"...  pnrsous  at  Rome  ;  buttldes  their  cunoris  men: 
aaGerrard,  ltc."—PniceedinjfiagttlnitQamet,sign.  F. 
(16M). 

2.  Hasty,  superficial,  careless;  without  due 
care  or  attention ;  desultory. 

"  Tbe  colfee-liuuse  moBt  not  be  dbmiASMl  with  * 
curtoru  nieutiuu."— Jfutfau^ay ;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  in. 

H  Crabb  thus  distinguishes  between  cursory, 
tia^ty,  desultory,  and  slight :  "  Cursory  in- 
cluden  both  hasty  and  slirfht ;  it  includes  hasty 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  partial  action  :  a  view  may  be  either 
cursory  or  hasty,  as  the  former  is  taken  by 
design,  the  latter  from  carelessness  :  a  view 
may  be  either  cwrsorj/  or  slight :  but  the  former 
is  not  so  imperfect  as  the  latter  :  an  author 
will  take  a  cursoi-y  view  of  thnse  points  which 
are  not  necessarily  connected  with  his  sub- 
ject ;  an  author  who  takes  a  hasty  view  of  a 
subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors  ;  he  who 
takes  a  slight  view  will  disappoint  with  the 
shallowness  of  his  information.  Bet^veen 
cicrsory  and  desultoi-y  there  is  the  same  differ- 
ence as  between  running  and  leaping;  we  run 
in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ; 
so  remarks  that  are  curso}~y  have  still  more  or 
less  connection  ;  but  remarks  that  are  desul- 
tory are  without  any  coherence."  (Cra66: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•cur-sour,  s.    [CotjR.sER.j 

ourst,  ixi.  par.  or  a.     [Ccrsed.] 

•  curst'-ful»  a.  [Eng.  curst;  -/w?(/).]  Fro- 
ward,  peevish,  ill-natured. 

•curst'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  curst;  -Jy.]  In  a 
cursed  manner ;  cursedly. 

■'SocHwHv  and  in  such  wise  taunted, .  .  ."~Wil$on  : 
Art  o/logike.  fa  8. 

•  curst' -ness,  s.     [Eng.  curst;  -ness.] 

1.  Cursedness. 

2.  Frowardness,  peevishness,  ill-nature. 

"Then,  nohle  part»e«. 
Touch  you  the  sourest  poiuts  with  ^iweete3(  terms, 
Xor  cttTtlness  grow  to  the  matter." 

3haketp.  ■  Ant.  i  Cleop.,  L  2. 

•  Cur'-SUS.s.    [Lat.  =  a  running  ...  a  course 

.  .  .  progress,  direction.]    The  offices  of  the 
Roman  breviary  ;  the  choir-otfice. 

OUrt  (1),  a.  [Lat.  curtus  =  clipped,  docked, 
shortened.] 

1.  Short,  concise  ;  not  diffuse. 

"...  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  tbe  whole 
course  thereof  in  the  days  uf  his  own  lii^.'—Broumt : 
Christian  3/oraU,  ii.  22. 

2.  Short  and  sharp,  dry. 

"...  a  curt,  grufBah  voice" — Ditraeli :  The  Young 
Dukf,  bk.  v..  ch.  vit 

curt.  (2),  a.  [A  contraction  for  current,  a, 
(q.v.).]  Current,  instant ;  as,  the  10th  curt. 
—  the  10th  of  the  current  month,  or  the  10th 
instant. 

*curt,  s.     [Court,  s.] 

•cur'-tail,  *cur-tal,  'cur-tall,  s.    [Cdr- 

TAIL,  U.J 

1.  A  curtail-dog. 

2.  A  horse  whose  tail  has  been  docked,  or 

shortened. 

cur-tall',  *  cur-tall,  v.t.  [O.Fr.  courtauU, 
<'n!irtau(  =  curtail  (Cotgrave);  Ital.  cortoWo  = 


a  curtail ;  a  horse  sans  taile ;  cortare  =  to 
shorten,  to  curtail ;  corta  —  short,  briefe,  cur- 
tald  {Fkirio);  from  O.Fr,  court  (Ital.  corta)  = 
short ;  with  suff.  -ault,  -alt  -  Ital.  aldo  (Low 
Lat.  -aldus);  from  Lat.  curtus  =  docked. 
{Skeat.y] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  cut  the  end  or  tall  off. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shorten,  to  dock,  to  cutoff,  to  deprive. 

"  I  that  am  curtait'd  of  all  fair  proportion. 
Deform  d,  imflnleb'd,  aerit  )>efure  my  time 
Into  tblB  breAtliliit;  world." 

Shitkeip. :  Richard  lU.,  i.  l. 

2.  To  abridge,  to  lessen,  to  contract. 

"...  curtail  aud  retreuvh  the  ordinary  ineana  of 
knowledge  and  erudition,  .  .  ."—Woodward. 

3.  To  reduce,  to  cut  down. 

"Our  Incumea  )iave  been  rtirtaited;  his  salary  has 
been  doubled,  .  .  ."—JJacautai/ :  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  xvllL 

If  it  is  followed  by  o/ before  that  which  is 
taken  away  or  cut  off. 

"The  count  assured  the  court  that  Fact,  bin  auLiiijO- 
nlBt,  hiMl  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curlaittd  it  of 
three  letters:  for  that  his  name  was  not  f€Kt,  bat 
Facti<m."—Addi»>n. 

curtall-dog,  s.  Originally  the  dog  of  an 
unqualified  person,  which,  by  the  forest  laws, 
must  have  its  tail  cut  short,  partly  as  a  mark, 
and  partly  from  a  notion  that  the  tail  of  a  dog 
Is  necessary  to  him  in  running.  In  later 
usage,  curtail-dog  means  either  a  common  dog, 
not  meant  for  sport,  or  a  dog  that  missed  his 
game.    (Nares.) 

"...  I  think  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of 
faith,  nud  my  heart  of  steel, 
She  h.id  transformed  me  to  a  curtal  dog.  .  .  ." 
ShtiX-fsi*. :  Comtdjf  <^  Error*,  lii.  £. 

curtall-step,  s. 

Join.  :  The  bottom  step  of  a  flight  of  stairs, 
when  ttnished  with  a  scroll  and  similar  to  the 
hand-rail. 

cur-tailed',  '  cur~tald.  i'O  far.  ora.  [Cur- 
tail, v.] 

A.  As'pa.  par. :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  having  the  tail  docked. 

"Cur-tailed  dogs  in  strings."  —  Fletcher :  Faith/td 
Sht-p.  :  Addrest  to  Reader. 

2.  Fig. :  Abridged,  cut  short,  cut  down, 
reduced. 

*  cur-tail'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  curtailed ;  -ly.] 
In  a  curtailed,  abridged,  reduced,  or  shortened 
form. 

"  The  name  thereof,  perhaps  it  waa  written  cur- 
taiVdiy.'—Bart'iH :  Anfoninus,  16T. 

cnr-tail'-er,  5.  [Eng.  curtail :  -er.]  One  who 
curtails,  abridges,  lessens  or  reduces. 

" .  .  the  Greeks  had  been  eurtailert.~~  Waterlatid : 
On  the  Athan.  Creed,  i.,  S  2L 

cur-tail -ing,  pr.par.,a.,ks.    [Curtail,  v.} 

A.  &  B.  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  abridging,  short- 
ening, lessening,  or  reducing ;  curtailment, 
abridgment. 

"Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  proae  and 
vene,  with  abominable  curtailings,  and  quaint 
moder  nia  ms- "— .StPt/r 

cur-tail'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  curtail;  -vmit.] 
The  act  of  curtailing,  abridging,  reducing,  or 
lessening. 

cur'-t^in.  *  cor-teyn,  ~  cor-tyn,  '  cor- 
tyne.  *  cur-teyn.  '  curtyn,  s.  &  «.     [O. 

Fr.  cortincy  curtine  ;  Fr.  courtine.  from  Low 
Lat.  cortina  =  a  small  court  or  enclosure ; 
Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital.  cortina.] 

A.  As  substaJitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  screen  of  cloth  hanging  beside  a 
window  or  round  a  bed.  which  can  be  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  admit  or 
exclude  the  light,  or  to  conceal  or  disclose 
anything. 

"Ther  beddyng  watz  noble  of  cortunes  of  clene  sylk." 
Sir  Gawiiitte,  8S3. 

(2)  A  strip  of  leather  which  overlaps  the 
parting  of  a  trunk. 

*  2.  Fignrativebi : 

(1)  A  tent,  a  habitation. 

"  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction  :  and  th« 
ctirtains  of  the  land  of  Miilian  did  tremble."— /Taftat 
iii.  T. 

(2)  A  screen,  a  cover. 

"  Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office  ;  waft  aside 
The  curtain  urawn  by  Prejudice  and  Pride" 

Cowpcr  :  Hope,  570,  5"1. 


(S)  A  screen  or  protection. 

"  The  curtalTie  uvvIk  of  shields  did  w«ll  oflTkMpe 
Both  darts  and  hIioL.  aud  wonied  all  their  wrath.* 
Fairfax :  Godfrey  (/  £«»tvirne,  xl  IT. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  That  portion  of  a  rampart  wbitA 


CDRTAIS. 

extends  between  and  Joins  the  flanks  of  two 
bastions.    [Bastion.] 

".  .  .  raised  up  a  curtain  twelve  foot  h[gh,  at  tba 
bkck  of  his  soldieia.'— A'noffea 

2.  Locksmitking :  A  shifting-plate,  which, 
when  the  key  is  withdrawn,  iuteri'oses  so  aa 
to  screen  the  inner  works  from  being  seen  or 
reached  by  tools.    (Knight.) 

3.  Theatre :  The  screen  in  a  theatre  or 
similar  place,  which  can  l>e  lowered  or  raised 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  conceal  or  discover  tho 
stage. 

"  The  curtain  rises— may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old.' 
Rlfron  :  Address  at  Opening  of  Irrury  Lane  Theoira. 

B,  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compounds). 
^  (1)  To  draw  the  curtain  : 

(a)  To  admit  the  light ;  to  discover,  di»- 
close,  or  expose  anything. 

"  Let  them  sleep,  let  tbem  sleep  on. 
Till  this  stormv  night  be  gone. 
And  th*  eternal  morrow  djtwu  ; 
Then  the  curtain  will  be  drawn."    Craikam. 

(b)  To  exclude  the  light ;  to  conceal  any- 
thing. 

"I  mast  draw  a  curtain  before  the  work  f(»a  whUa. 
.  .  ."—Burnet:  Theory  qf  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  drop  the  curtain  :  To  end  the  scene ; 
to  end. 

(3)  To  raise  the  curtain  :  To  begin  the  scene ; 
to  discover  or  disclose  anything. 

(4)  Tlte  curtain  rises :  The  scene  or  thA 
action  begins. 

(5)  The  curtain  falls:  The  scene  or  the 
action  ends. 

curtain-lecture,  5.  A  lecture  or  re- 
proof given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  after 
they  have  retired. 

"  I  still  prevailed,  and  would  be  In  the  right. 
Or  curtain-lectures  made  a  restless  uigbf 

Pope  :    Wife  of  Bath.  164,  1«C 

curtain  -  paper,  5.  A  heavy  paper, 
printed  and  otherwise  ornamented,  for  win- 
dow-shades.   (Kn  iglU.) 

curtain-pole,  s.  A  pole  extending  across 
the  top  of  a  window  on  which  the  curtain- 
rings  run. 

curtain-rings,  s.  pi  Rings  of  wood  or 
metal  running  along  a  curtain-pole,  to  which 
a  curtain  is  attached,  and  by  means  of  which 
the  curtain  can  be  drawn  backwards  or 
forwards. 

curtain-serge,  s. 

Fabric :  A  stovit  all-wool  stuff,  employed 
for  portieres  and  other  hangings.  It  is  54  in. 
in  width.    (Diet.  0/ Needlework.) 

*  cur-tain,  *  cor-tene,  v.t.    [Ccrtazv,  s.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  furnish  with  curtains. 

".  .  .  another  trauerse  siled.  and  cortenad  aU  of 
white  aatten."—fluH.  Bemy  VIII.  (an.  24t 

2.  To  enclose  or  shut  in  with  curtains. 

"  Now  o'er  the  one  half-world 
Nature  seem-t  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  xbnu 
The  curtained  sleep."        Shakesp.  :  M'icl>eth,  il.  V 

n.  Fig. :    To    surround,    to    shut    in,    t« 

enclose, 

"  So.  when  the  sun  in  bed. 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave." 

HUlon  :  Ode  on  the  A'atiPttp. 

*^cur'-tained,  *cortened,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Curtain,  r.] 

'  cur'-t^in-ing,  pr.  par.,   a.,  &  •.     [Cur- 
tain, I'.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pot« 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


curtainless—curve 
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C.  ^5  sribslaittive : 

1.  The  act  of  enclosing  with  curtains  ;  shut- 
ting in,  enclosing,  or  concealing. 

2.  A  mass  or  body  forming  a  curtain  or 
screen.  ,  ,     .  .. 

"Spun  found  in  sable  c»rfainfii(jof  clouda. 

Keat*:  Uypervnt,  I.  271. 

©ur"-  t^ln  - 1^88,  a-  [Eng.  curtain ;  -less.\ 
Without  curtains. 

■I  roaeupon  my curlainleu\)^."~C.  Bronte :  Jane 
k'j/tc.  ch.  xxxil. 

*our'-tal,  "  cur'-tall,  s.  &  a.    [Curtail,  s.] 

A,  As  substanthv  : 

1,  A  horse  with  a  docked  taiL 

•J.  A  cni'tul-tnar(q.v.). 

"  A  Curtail  ta  iiiucli  like  to  the  Vpriffht  man.  but 
bya  iiutliority  la  not  fully  ao  creat.  He  vseth  com- 
t:ioiily  to  go  with  n  8hi)rt  iloke,  like  to  Grey  FrlerB,"— 
AwtM^y :  The  Fraternitye  of  YacabondfS  tt675)  |ed. 
J\trmvaU),  p.  4. 

3.  Any  person  cropped  of  his  ears. 

"  I  am  made  a  curtail ;  for  tlie  pUIoT?  hath  eaten 
off  both  my  earea,"— Greene .'  <i><ip,  Ac.  in  Barl.  MUc, 

V.  110. 

B.  A$  adjectwe : 

1.  Curt,  brief,  concise. 

".  .  .  essays  and  citrtai  aphorums,  .  .  '—Milton: 
Xiconoclaatct. 

2.  Cift  down,  diminished,  niggardly. 

"  We  bad  some  aouie  cherries,  three  sour«  plummes 
.  ,  .  but  in  that  minced  and  curtail  manner  that . . ." 
Mabbe  :  The  nogne  (ed.  1623).  pt.  il .  p.  274. 

"*  cortal-axe,  s.    [Curtle-ajce.] 

curtal-ft'iar,  5.  A  friar,  wearing  a  short 
cloak  or  haliit.     [Curtal,  A.  2.] 

*  cur'-tald,  s.  [O.  Fr.  courtav.lt.]  [Curtail.) 
A  kind  uC  cannon. 

".  .  .  the  provision  of  ordinance,  tlie  quhilk  la  twt 
ietill  thiit  Is  to  sav  ti  great  cuTtatdis,  that  war  send 
out  of  France,  .  .  ,^—Pink  :  Hist.  Scot. ;  Lett.  Ramtay 
cf  Balmann  to  lienry  I'll.,  il  440. 

*  cur'-tal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  curtaf ;  -ize.]  To 
curtail  or  crop. 

^  curtana,  s.    [Curtein.] 

cur  -tate,  a.  (Lat.  curtatus,  pa.  par.  of  curto 
—  to  duck,  to  shorten.] 

Gcom.  it  Astron. :  Shortened,  lessened,  re- 
duced. (Used  of  a  line  projected  orthograph- 
ically  upon  a  plane.) 

^  Curtate-  distance  of  a  planet : 

Astroii. :  The  di.stance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun,  reduced  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  equal 
to  the  true  distance  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  the  planet's  heliocentric  latitude.    [Ci'aig.) 

*  ourt-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat,  curtattis,  pa.  par.  of 

curto.] 

Aslrun. :  The  interval  between  a  planet's  dis- 
tiince  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

*  cnr-tays,  *  cur-teis,  s.    [Courteous.] 

*  cur-tays-ly,  odv.    [Courteously.] 

*  curt  -ed,  a.    [Eng.  curt ;  -ed.]   Curt,  laconic. 

"It"  you  citrted  Spartana  imitate?"— Sidn«i/.-  As- 
frophrl.  iia 

'cur-tein,  *our~ta-na,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] The  sword  carried  before  the  kings  of 
England  at  their  coronation  ;  called  also  the 
sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  has  the 
edge  blunted,  and  wants  the  point,  as  an 
emblem  of  mercy. 

^  Cortine,  Corteyne.  or  Cortayn  was  the 
name  given  to  the  sword  of  Ogier,  one  of  the 
celebrated  Douzeperes  of  Charlemagne. 

*  cnr-tel,  s.    [Rirtle.] 

'  curte-ly,  adv.   [Courtly.]    Courteous,  kind. 

"  For  which  de1ightfull]oye.s  yet  thanke  I  curtein  Jove. 
By   whose  aUiidghtie  jKiwer.   such  sweete  delJtes   I 
prove,"  Paradffie  of  Daynty  Deviiet  |1576|. 

'  curt-e-s^,  s.    [Courtesy,  Curtsy.] 
cur-tcyn.  s.    [Curtein.] 
cup-tejra,  a.    [Courteous.] 

*  cur-te3rs-ly,  arf?'.    [Courteously.] 

'  cur'-ti-cone,  s.  [Iiat.  curtvs  =:  docked,  and 
Eng.  cone  (qv.j).]  The  lower  finstrum  of  a 
cone  ;  a  cone  with  the  top  cut  oif.    (Ash.) 


cur'-tU-age. .'!.  [0.  Fr.  courtilage ;  Low  Lat. 
curtilagium,  from  O.  Fr.  courtil ;  Low  Liit.  & 
Ital.  cortile  -  a  courtyard;  Lat.  cars  (genit. 
cortii)  =  a  court.] 


Txiw :  A  piece  of  ground  lying  near  and 
beloTij^ing  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  included 
withui  the  same  fence  ;  a  court. 

cur-tis'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  William 
Curtis,  founder  of  the  liotanical  Magazlm.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  ot  Cornacese  (Cornels).  Calyx 
four-parted ;  petals,  four  blunt;  stamens, 
four  alternate  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  stone- 
fruit  four  to  live-celled.  Curtisia  faginca  is 
a  large  tree  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
called  the  Assegai  Tree,  beeauge  the  natives 
form  their  assegais  from  its  wood. 

*<  curtleaxe,  *  curtal-axe,  s.     [A  corrup- 

lioUofn^f/f^ss(q.V.),] 

curt'-ly,  at/i'.    [Eng.  chW;  -/y.] 

1.  In  a  concise  or  brief  manner;  concisely, 
biiefly. 

2.  In  a  curt,  short,  or  sharp  manner ;  witli 
curtness. 

".  ,  ,  so  cnrtty,  succinctly,  and  concisely  epitom- 
i/'il  the  linig  stoiy  of  the  ci\\^X\ye."—Gayton :  Nota  on 
If.  ti,iu<.i<:'\\.  i:,. 

curt'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  curt ;  -ness.] 
'  1.  Conciseness,  brevity. 

"  The  sense  roust  l>e  curtailed  and  broken  into  parts 
to  make  it  square  with  the  curtneM  of  the  melody." — 
Lord  K'tmes:  Elem.  of  Critic i»m,  ii.  130. 

2.  Shortness  or  sharpness  of  language  or 
tone. 

*  cur'-tdlde,  a.    [Curtal.] 

■'  A  alwnder  atop  close-couched  to  yuur  docke, 
A  ciirtolde  slipper,  and  a  short  silke  hose." 

iiascorgne :  Steele Olatse.sig.  N  8.    (iVares.) 

Curt'-S^,  ^  curt'-sey,  s.  [Originally  the 
same  word  as  Courtesy  (q.v.).]  A  bow,  a 
gesture  of  respect  or  civility  performed  by 
women. 

"  Among  three  thousand  i^eople  at  n  ball. 
To  luake  her  cui-lHy  thought  it  right  ami  fitting." 
Hyron :  Deppo,  Ixxxv. 

curt'-sy,  "  curt'-sie,  v.i.  &  t.    [Cubtsv,  s.  ; 
Courtesy,  v.] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow. 

■  The  Bird  of  P.-iradise  vnitsied  .  .  .  and  crossed  her 
breast  with  anus  .  ,  ."—Disraeli:  The  Young  Du/.e, 
bk.  ii..  ch.  iii, 

*B.  Tmns.  :  To  make  a  curtsy  or  bow  to ; 
to  salute. 

"They  cap  me  and  curlsie  uie  and  worship  mt."— ff. 
Smith  :  Sermoru,  1.  ZOC. 

^  The  word  is  now  confined  to  women,  but 
formerly  it  was  applied  to  eitlier  sex. 

"  VTiafa  worse. 
Must  curtsey  at  the  ceiieuro." 

.Sftn*«p.  :  Cijmbelini',  iii.  S. 

curtsy- capping,  curtsie-capping,  5. 

A  low  salutation  or  ait  of  reverence. 

"Great  t>apiti  satwl  with  faind  curtsie-capping." 
Sylvester :  Itu  Bnrt<is ;  i).iy  3,  Wflek  i.  1,000. 

CU'-ru-ba,  s.  [From  the  native  name  cnlupa.] 
Tiie  fiuit"  of  Pttssifiora  miiUi/ormis. 

CU'-ru~CUi  (U  as  w),  s-.  [Brazilian.]  A  South 
American  bird — Trogon  C'lirucui. 

ciir'-ulCt  a.  [Lat.  cvntHs,  from  cnrros  —  n 
ehariot.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chariot. 

2.  Having  the  right  or  privilege  of  a  cunile 
chair. 

"Those  who  bad  r-iised  themaelves  to  a  curule 
office."— Ramsay :  Horn.  Antiq.,^  6". 

curule-ohair,  s. 

Rom.  Antiq. :    An  ivory  chair  of  peculiar 


curi:le  lhaik. 


form,  somewhat  like  a  modern  camp-stool. 
The  right  of  using  it  was  confined  to  certain 


officers,  as  dictators,  consulb,  jtra-tors,  cen- 
surs,  and  aediles,  who  were  thence  called 
curule  magistrates. 

".  .  .  the  lictora  with  the  (asces.  the  Ivory  curub 

chair,  .  .  ."—Lewis:  Cred.  Early  noman  Sist.  (1856). 

ch.  iv..  S3,  vol.  1.,  p.  10». 

curv'-ant,  cuiV-al,  c    [I^it,  curvans,  pr. 

j»ar.  o\  oirro  =  to  curve,  to  bend.] 
Ilcr. :  Curved,  bowed. 

*'  curv'-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  curvatus,  \ia.  par.  ol 
cinim.]    Curved,  bent. 

*  curv-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  curvatio,  from  curva 
ti's,  i-a.  par.  of  curvo.]  The  act  of  curving 
hciuliug,  or  erodking;  the  state  of  being' 
curved  or  bent ;  curvature. 

".  .  .  the  cumntion  of  our  Vnnh."— Pearson  :  On  the 
Creed.  An.  6. 

curv'-a-tive,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  curvativus,  from 
Lat.  c'urvittus,  and  sufi'.  -ivus.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  margins  slightly  curved 
eitlier  backwards  or  forwards  witliout  any 
sensible  twisting.    (De  Candolh,  in  Limlley.) 

curv'-a-tiire,  s.     [Lat.  curvatura,  from  curvo 
=  to  curve,  to  bend.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  curving  or  bending. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cuired  or  bent. 

",  ,  .  the  tree  ferns,  though  not  large,  were,  from 
their  bright  green  foliage,  and  the  elegant  curvature 
of  their  fronds,  moat  worthy  of  admiration."— />ar- 
fin  :   Voyage  round  the  World  (1870).  ch.  U.,  p.  24. 

3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  sweep. 

".  .  .  whose  well-roll'd  walks, 
With  curvature  of  alow  and  easy  sneep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  npace 
To  narrow  bounds."        Cowper :  lask.i.Zi\-U. 

II.  Geom. :  The  comparative  degree  of 
flexion  or  bending  which  takes  place  near  the 
different  points  of  a  curve. 

%  When  the  radius  of  a  circle  is  doubled, 
the  curvature  is  diminished  one  half.  In 
most  other  cases  the  increase  in  the  size  of  a 
curved  body  diminishes  its  curvature. 

^  (1)  Circle  of  curvatitre  or  circle  of  the  same 
curvature:  A  circle  touching  a  curve  in  a  cer- 
tain point,  so  that  no  other  circle,  touching 
it  in  the  same  point,  can  pass  between  it  and 
the  curve. 

(2)  Double  ciirvature :  A  term  applied  to  the 
cur\'ature  of  a  line  which  twists  so  that  all 
the  parts  of  it  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane,  aa 
the  rhomb  line  or  the  loxodromic  curve. 
(Ogilvie.) 

(.^)  Radius  of  curvature:  The  radius  of  the 
circle  of  cuivature. 

(4)  The  curvature  of  a  curve:  The  angle 
tunied  by  the  tangent  per  unit  distance 
travelled  along  the  curve.  If  four  stands  for 
length,  then  it  is  =  J.  {Everett :  The  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units  (ed.  1875).  ch.  i.,  p.  7.) 

curve,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  r»ri'us  =  curved,  bent. 
vin-ro  =  to  curve  or  bend.] 

A.  A^  adj. :  Bending  ;  bent  or  crooked  in  a 
regular  manner  and  withimt  angles. 

".  .  ,  describe  a  curve  line  about  the  attracting 
body."  — BcHi(«v. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  '2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  line  described  by  a  moving 
point,  the  direction  of  which  is  continually 
cliani:ing  ;  a  line  which  may  be  cut  by  a  right 
line  in  more  than  one  point. 

".  .  .  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  s  curve." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  622. 

^  If  a  point  move  with  a  perfectly  gradua* 
change  of  direction,  it  describes  a  curve. 
Curves  are  of  the  same  species  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  describing  point  is  reguUited  by 
the  same  matliematical  law — viz.,  by  the  one 
characterizing  the  species.  All  circles,  for 
instance,  are  of  the  same  species  ;  they  vary 
greatly  in  the  length  of  their  radii,  but  the 
motion  of  the  describing  jioint  in  all  cases  is 
regulated  by  the  same  law.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  curve  lines— <1)  algebraical  or  geo- 
metrical curves,  and  (2)  transcendental  or 
mechanical  curves.  By  means  of  co-ordinates 
every  algebraical  function  can  be  ronnected 
with  a  curve.  Among  the  curves  whicli  have 
received  names  are  the  circle,  the  ellipse,  the 
parabola,  and  the  hyperbola  ;  these  are  the 
curves  specially  treated  of  under  conic  sec- 
tions.    Rarer  ones  are  the  cissoid,  the  con- 


t>oil,  b^;  p^t,  16^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hln.  benph;  go.  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenopbon.  exist,     pb  — H 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -fion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  >Scc.  =  bel,  d«L 
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choid,  the  cyclnid,  various  aplmls,  &c.  In 
the  higher  algebm  the  word  curve  is  used  in 
ao  extended  a  nieauiiig  that  it  includes  even 
a  straight  line,  which  looka  like  a  contradic- 
tion in  tenns. 

2.  Eii'jin.  :  A  bend  in  road,  canal,  or  rail- 
way ;  es]ie(iaily  in  the  track  of  the  latter. 

3.  Draught snmnship :  A  drnuglitsnian's  in- 
strument having  one  or  a  variety  of  curves  of 
various  <-haract«rs  other  than  arcs,  which 
may  be  struck  by  a  compass. 

4.  Geol. :  A  flexure  or  bending  of  strata.  It 
Is  of  two  kinds,  an  anticlinal  and  a  synclinal 
curve  [11(2).  (4)].  When  strata  appear  ver- 
ticiil,  they  otten  constitute  jiart  of  a  great 
curve.  These  curves  may  liave  aiisen,  rs  an 
old  experiment  by  Sir  Jnmes  Hale  shnwed,  by 
lateral  comi'ression  ajiplied  horizontally  at 
the  two  ends  of  tlie  strata  at  the  time  when 
they  Were   horizontal. 

^  (1)  Algebraic  curves  : 

Geom.  <£•  Alg.  :  Curves  in  which  the  relation 
between  the  abscissa  and  the  ordinate  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  algebraic  equation  called  the 
equation  of  the  curve.  They  are  of  various 
orders.  In  tliuse  of  the  first  order  the  equa- 
tion rises  only  to  the  second  degree  or  dinnii- 
Bion.  in  those  of  the  second  order  it  rises  t<} 
the  tliird  degree  or  dimensioD,  and  so  on  in 
an  ascending  series. 

(2)  Anticlinal  curve : 

GeoL  :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  tilted  up 
do  uot  meet  in  an  angle,  but  are  arched  over 
so  as  to  constitute  a  curve,  saddle,  or  arcli. 
Vertical  strata  are  generally  parts  of  such 
curves. 

(3)  Mecluinical  curves : 

Math. :  Curves  which  cannot  l>e  expressed 
analytically,  and  have  no  known  equation. 

(4)  Syncliiml  curve: 

Geol.  :  A  curve  in  which  the  strata  dip- 
ping downwards  towai-ds  each  other  have  nut 
an  angle  at  the  point,  but  a  curve,  so  as  to 
make  a  trough  or  basin-like  hollow. 

(5)  TraTiscendental  cvrve : 

Geom.  £  Calculus:  A  curve  iu  which  the 
relation  between  tlie  abscissa  and  the  ordinate 
is  exi>ressed  by  a  differential  instead  of  an 
algebraic  equation. 

curve-ribbed,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  leaves,  (tc):  A  term  applied  when 
the  ribs  describe  a  curve  and  lue^t  at  the 
point.  Example,  those  of  the  Flantago  Ian- 
ceolata. 

curve-veined,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  leaves):  A  term  applied  when  the 
primary  veins,  though  resembling  those  in 
straight- veined  leaves  in  being  parallel,  simple, 
and  connected  by  unbranched  proper  veinlets, 
yet  differ  from  them  in  diverging  from  the 
midrib  along  its  whole  lengtli.  and  losing 
themselves  in  its  margin,  in  place  of  passing 
from  ne.ir  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its  apex. 

Onrve,  i\t.  &  £.  [Lat.  curvo  —  to  curve,  to 
bend.  ] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bend,  to  crook,  to  inflect. 

^  Biiseball :  Tothrowaball  in  sucbamauner 
that  its  rotation  will  tause  a  deflection  from  a 
natural  course ;  the  purpose  being  to  perplex 
the  batsman. 

B.  IntrttTis. :  To  bend,  to  be  bent  or  curved. 

••  In  the  third  it  rwrpej  back  ward  in  the  same  degree,' 
—Oven:  Tram.  Brit.  Auoc  (1616). 

curved,  -pa.  par.  or  o.     [Curve,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lan^.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Bent  so  as  to  constitute  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  as  the  fruit  of  Astragalus  hamosus, 
Medicago  falcata,  &c,     {Lindley.) 

onrved-pump.  s.  One  in  which  the 
piston  reciprocates  in  au  arc. 

•  CUrv'-ed-ness,  s.  fEng.  curved;  -ness.] 
The  quality  orstateof  being  curved  ;  curvature. 

"There  ia  also  a  curvedne^.  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fructure  "—  H'Uernan  .-  Surgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  L 

onrv-em-bry'-e-»,  s.pl.  [Lat.  curvns  = 
cur\'ed,  and  Mod.  Lat.  embryo;  Gr.  f^lfipvot' 
(embruon).  ]     [  Emervo.  ] 

Bot.  :   The  second  of  two  sub-orders  of  So- 
lanaceee,   in    the  classification  of  that  order  , 
proposed  by  Mr.  Miers.    TIte  first  is  the  Rec- 
tembryes,  in  which  the  embrj-o  is  straight; 
in  the  second,  Curvembryete,  as  the  name  im-  : 


ports,  it  is  curved.  ThfHc  sub-orders  are  not 
adopted  by  Lindley,  who  simply  divides  the 
Solanacese  into  thirteen  tribes. 

cur-vet',    •  cor- vet,  s.      [Ital.  corvetta  =  & 
curvet,  a  leuji ;  conrtture  =  to  curvet,  or  leap  ; 
O.   Ital.  coiuire  =  to  bow,  bend,  curve;  Lat. 
curvo.  J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  aa  II. 

2.  Fig. :  A  frolic,  a  jtrank. 

II.  ManAge :  A  particuhir  leap  of  a  horse, 
when  he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once, 
equally  advanced  ;  and,  as  his  fore  legs  are 
falling,  he  raises  his  hind  legs,  so  that  all 
four  h'gs  are  off  the  ground  at  once. 
"  Which  shi.iil.l  aoatalii  the  bound  aud  high  curvet 
Of  MursB  llery  Bteed."       Shaketp. :  AtFt  Well,  U.  S. 

cur-vet,  v.i.  &  t.    [CuBVBT,  «.] 
A*  Intransitive: 
i.  Ordinary  Langu4ige : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  To  leap,  to  bound. 

"  Yet  Rcarce  he  on  bis  hack  coold  get, 
8o  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet" 

Drayton :  Court  qf  Fairy, 

2.  Fig. :  To  frolic,  to  frisk,  to  prank. 

"  Cry  holla  1  to  thy  tongue.  1  prithee,  It  curveU  un- 
seaaoiiiibly,"—S*uA«Jtp,  .'  As  i'->u  Like  It.  lit  2. 

IL  Manage.  :  To  perform  a  cui-vet. 

"  But  would  you  sell  or  alay  your  horse 
For  buuiidiug  aud  curpeiting  iu  his  course  t " 

Covrptrr:  Table  Talk.  301.  30& 

*B.  Trans.:   To   cause   to    perform  a   cur- 
vet ;  to  make  to  spring  or  leap  up. 


*  cur-vett,  s.    [Curvet,  s.] 

t  cur-vet -ting,  pr.  par.  ,a.,&s.    [CimvET,  v. ] 
A»  ^  "R,  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  vlss»/»st. ;  Theactofperforminga  curvet; 
frisking,  frolicking,  prancing. 

t  cur-vi-ca'u-date,  a.    [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
and  oauda  =  the  tail] 
Zool. :  Having  the  tail  curved  ;  curve-tailed. 

t  cur-vi-eos'-tate,  a.     [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
aud  costatus  —having  ribs  ;  from  casta  =  a  rib.] 
Bot.  :  Having  beut  ribs. 

t  cur-vi-den'-tate,  a.    [Lat.  curvus  =  bent, 
aud  deutatus  =  toothed.]    [Dentate.] 
Bot.  :  Having  curved  teeth. 

t  cur-vi-fo'-li-ate,  a.  [Lat.  curvus  -  bent, 
and  foliatus  =.  leaved.]    [Foliate.] 

Bot, :  Having  leaves  curved  or  bent  back- 
wards ;  having  revolute  leaves, 

*  curv'-i-form,  a-     [Lat.  curvus  =  curved, 

bent,  and  forma  =  form,  shape,]     Ha\ing  a 
curved  or  bent  form, 

*  ciirv-i-f!sr,  *  curv'-i-f  ie,  v.  t.    [Eng.  ain^ ; 

■fy.]    To  curl. 

"  Irons  to  curvifi'-  your  fi.ixeD  locks." 

Jordan :  Death  Digtected  (1649X 

CUrV-X-lin  -e-ad,  s,  [Lat.  airi-(u5)=curved, 
beut,  and  linea  =  a  line.)  A  draughting- in- 
strument used  in  describing  irregiUar  curves. 
The  various  shapes  of  its  marginal  outline 
enable  it  to  be  fitted  into  position,  so  as  to 
project  or  transcribe  the  cun^e  required.  M. 
Desalier,  of  Paris,  invented  a  inachine  for 
generating  the  curves  and  marking  out  the 
patterns.  It  is  capable  of  making  1,200  varie- 
ties of  curves. 

t  cur-vx-lin'-e-al,  a.  [lat.  curv{us)  ~  bent, 
and.  linealis  —  consisting  of  lines  ;  lineaL] 
The  same  as  Curvilinear  (q, v.). 

cur-vi-lin'-e-ar,  a.  [Lat.  c?m<?(5)  =  bent, 
and  linearis  =  linear.]  Consisting  of  curved 
as  distinguished  from  straight  lines ;  curvi- 
lineaL 

t  cur-vi-ner'-vate,  a.  [Lat.  curv{us)  =  bent, 
and  ncrvus  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.]  The 
same  as  Curvinerved  (q.v.). 

Cur-vi-nerved',  a.    [Lat.  curr(ws)=bent,  and 
Eng.  nerved.] 
Bot.  :  Curve-nerved  (q.v.).     The  same  also 

as  CONVEROATE-NERVOSE  (q.V.). 

curv-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Curve,  v.] 


A.  A'  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Theactof  bending  or  crooking;  curvature, 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  curved  or  bent ;  ciur- 
vature. 

3.  A  curve,  a  bend,  a  winding. 

t  eur-vi-ros'-tral,  a.     [l^t.  curvus  =  hent, 
and  rostralis  =  pt-rtaining  to  the  rostrae,  but 
here  used  for  perUiining  to  the  beak.j 
Eniom.y  Hot,  d'c. :  Having  a  curved  beak, 

snout,  or  prob<J8cis. 

"  cur-vi-ser'-i-aX,  a.  [I^t.  curvus  —  carved, 
and  Eng.  seruU  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  by  Bravtis  to 
cases  in  which  the  leaves,  instead  of  being 
j'lactd  directly  over  others  in  a  straight  series, 
arc  disj>o.sed  in  an  Infinite  curve.  {Balfour: 
Outlines  of  Bot.,  p.  76.) 

*  cnrv'-i-tj^,  «.     (Fr.  airoiti,  from  Lat.  cur- 

vittts  :  curmis  ~  curved,  crotike<i.]    A  curviDg^ 
a  bending,  an  infiection  ;  curvature. 

".  .  .  give  a  greater  eurvity  to  tb«   imtture  o(  tba 
oeaiclea.  — //oWct-.   On  Speech. 

OUrV-o-graph,  s.  [Uit.  curvns  =  curved, 
bent ;  Gr.  yp6.>i>tti  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to  de- 
scnbe.]  An  instrument  for  drawing  a  curve 
without  reference  to  the  centre.  It  is  usually 
an  elastic  strip,  which  is  adjustable  to  a  given 
curve,  and  serves  to  transfer  the  latter  to- 
another  plat  or  another  place  on  the  plat. 
[Arcograph,  C\'clogkaph.J 

*  cus,  *  ctiss,  s.    [Kiss,  S.] 
*cus,  *  cussen,  v.t.    [Kiss,  u.) 

*  cusche,  *  cusse,  s.    [Cuisse.J 

cus-co,    5      [From    Cuzco   in    Lower  Penv 

whence  the  baik  is  obtained.] 

CUSCO-bark,  s.  A  kind  of  Cinchona 
bark,  exported  from  Arequijia.  It  is  of  use 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intennittent  fevers  and  iu 
low  tjT)hoid  states  of  tlie  system. 

cusco-china,  s.  The  same  as  Cusoo 
BARK  (<i.v.). 

CU8-edn'-l-dine,  s.  [Eng.,  &c  cuscon(ine}; 
Gr.  «t8o?  {eiflos)  =  appearance,  and  snff.  -in* 
(C/«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  amorphous  alkaloid  accompany- 
ing cuscouine. 

cfis -co-nine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  cusco;  -ine.'l 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C23HngN204,  obtained 
from  Cusco  cin-ihona  bark.  It  occurs  along 
with  aricine.  Barks  containing  these  alkaloids 
give  off  brown  vapours  when  heated,  while 
thdse  containing  quiuine  give  off  red  vapours. 
[Cinchona  bark.]  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
comminuted  cusco-bark  is  supersaturated 
with  soda  and  shaken  Avith  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  liquid  is  agitited  with  acetid  acid, 
which  takes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  alkaloids. 
The  acetic  solution  is  partly  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  aricine  acetate, 
and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  pre- 
cipitates eusconine  as  sulphate,  from  which 
cusconine  can  t-e  obtained  as  an  amorphous- 
precipitate,  which  can  be  recrystallized  from 
alcohol  in  large  white  lamins.  It  is  a  weak 
base,  forming  salts.  Cusconine  gives,  when 
added  to  a  warm  solution  of  ammonium 
molybdate,  a  dark  blue  colour,  changing  to 
olive-green  when  lieated,  and  again  turning 
blue  as  the  liquid  cools.    {Watts  :  Did.  dem.) 

CUS'-ciis,  s.    [Latinised  fW)m  the  native  name.) 

Zoology : 

1.  A  gflnus  of  small  arboreal  marsupials 
from  Australia  ;ind  the  Papuan  Islands,  with, 
several  species  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  cat. 

t  2.  A  phalanger  (q.v.). 

cuS-CU'-ta,  5.  [Sp.  cuscuta;  Fr.  cuscute ;  ItaU 
cuscrita,  c'ussuta  ;  Dan.  kashute ;  all  generally- 
believed  to  be  from  Arab,  cochout,  keshui  = 
dod'ler,  or  rather  one  of  the  names  of  dodder, 
the  common  one  in  that  language  being 
aftlmUm.  Hor>ker  &  Amott  sugL'est  as  an 
alternative  etymology  Heb.  p^n  {chhuts)  =  to 
bend,  to  surround.] 

Bot.:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  Cuscutaces.  Th& 
calyx  is  four  to  five-cieft ;  the  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  four  to  five-lobed,  the  tube  some- 
times, though   rarely,  with  internal   scales ; 


ftte.  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
«r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :   try.  S jh^an.    sa.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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rtyles  two  ;  ovary  two-<'ellt'(i.  with  two  ovules 
in  ewch ;  capsule  two-ct-iled,  bursthig  all 
rouitil.  The  sjiet-ios  art-,  plants,  with  Inng  tili- 
forin  twining  stems.  The  common  species  is 
Cv^cuta  europfva,  with  red  stems  and  pale 
yelluwish-rose  flowers.  It  is  found  in  Eng- 
land on  nettles,  thistles,  ifcc,  but  is  not 
very  common.  C.  Epitkymum  (Lesser  Dodder), 
which  has  white  flowers,  >3  found  on  fiirzp, 
heiith,  and  thyme.  It  may  be  st-en  on  common 
heath,  Calliuia  vulgans,  in  Epping  Forest, 
between  Loughton  and  High  IJeech.  There 
are  other  species  in  England,  but  naturalised 
rather  than  genuine  natives.  C.  racevwaa  is 
used  in  Brazilian  pharmacy. 

■ciis-cn-ta'-fe-S9,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat,  cuscut(a), 
and  fcm.  pi.  ail.j-  «ufl-  -acetv.] 

Bot.:  An  order  of  Peri;;ynous  Exngens,  alli- 
ance Solan;Ues.  It  consist-s  of  leafless  climb- 
ing colourless  parasites,  with  the  flowers  in 
dense  clusters  ;  calyx  inTerioi-,  jiersistent,  four 
to  five-parted,  imbncated  in  aestivation  ;  limb 
of  the  corolla  four  to  five-cleft,  having  scales 
alternating  with  the  segments  ;  stamens  five, 
free  ;  ovary  two-celled,  each  with  two  ovules  ; 
styles  two  or  none  ;  stigu:as  two  ;  placenta 
basal ;  fruit  capsular  or  baccate,  two-celled  ; 
cells  one  1^0  two-seeded  ;  embryo  spiral.  Found 
in  the  temperate  jtarts  of  both  heniisphfjies 
as  twining  parasites.  In  1844  Lindley  enu- 
merated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
Bi'ecies  at  fifty. 

oush'-at,  "^  cnscli-ette.  s.     [A.S.   aisceote, 

cuscote,  discute.]  The  Ringdove,  CoIuviIki 
pnliimbus,  the  largest  of  the  wild  pigeons  in 
Britain. 

"  No  I  do  not  scorn,  Rithough  its  lio.'u-ser  note 
6c&rce  with  the  ru«A«('s  liomely  song  can  vie." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  1.  (Iiitrod). 

CUSliat-dove,  ^''.  The  ringdove,  or  queest 
{C'llniiiha  jKilumJjus).  Yarrell  gives  tlie  name 
wood|iigeon  to  that  species,  but  the  "  English 
Cyclopaedia  "  makes  this  another  name  for  the 
Stock-dove  (Columba  (Ettas). 

"  Fair  Margaret,  throuch  the  hazel-grove. 
Flew  like  tlie  Biarl]edcusha/iiovr." 

Scott :  lay  qf  the  Last  Stiiittrel,  ii  34. 

_     _  m.   doubtful. 
A  native  American  woid(?). 

Onilth. :  A  large  binl,  Ounix  pauxi.  of  the 
family  Cracidse  or  Ourassows,  and  itself  some- 
times called  the  Galeatt-d  Curassow,  The  bill 
is  bright  red,  surmounted  by  a  protuberance 
of  a  livid  slate  coloui- ;  the  featliers  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  a  rich  black  colour  ajid 
velvety  texture  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
brilliant  black,  with  green  reflections ;  tlie 
abdomen  and  under  tail  coverts  wJiite ;  legs 
red,  claws  yellow.  The  bird,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen  turkey,  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  buUds  its  uest  on  the 
ground. 

cashew  bird,  s.  The  same  as  Cushew 
(q-v.). 

^  cnsh-ie-neel,  s.    (Ggchine.^l.J 

onsh  '  ion,      *  cuischun,      *  cusheon, 
*  cU3hin.     •  cuysshen,     *  coyschun. 

quysSllOIl,  s.  lO.  Fr.  coissiti;  Fr.  coussin  ; 
Ital.  cusciiw;  Sp.  corin ;  Port,  coxim:  Ger. 
kiiasen,  from  Low  Lat.  *  culcitinnvi,  dimin.  of 
Lat.  culclta^  a  cushion,  a  ]>illow.  The  modes 
of  spelling  this  word  in  Mid.  Eng.  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  ;  over  five  hundred  have 
been  counted.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  pillow  or  soft  padded  seat  for  a 
chair,  &c.  ;  a  bag  or  case  stutfed  with  featheis, 
wool,  or  other  soft  material,  and  used  ns  a 
seat. 

**  So  aaying,  he  led  ^iieas  by  the  hand, 
Aad  placed  him  im  a  cuskion  stuffed  with  leaves." 
Cuwptr:    VirgU'i  ^ncid,  viii.  411,  41X 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Ease,  peace. 

"From  the  casque  to  the  cushion.' 

S)takesp. :  Coriolanm,  Iv.  7. 

2.  The  seat  of  justice. 

"rHeIl*ewiiiie  the  cu^hiou  exceedingly  well."— A'ortA  .■ 
Life  of  Loril  (iuii/ord.  i.  U, 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Billiards  :  The  side  or  edge  of  a  hillianl- 
table,  which  causes  the  balls  to  rebound.  The 
cusliiona  of  billiard  tables  were  formerly 
padded,  but  are  now  formed  of  solid  india- 
nibber. 

2.  Engrav. :  A  flat  leathern  bag  filled  with 
pounce  and  supporting  the  plate. 


Ciish-ew   (ew  as  u),   s.      [Ety 


3.  (Jild, :  The  pad  on  whicli  the  gilder 
spreads  his  cold-leiif,  and  from  which  he  takes 
it  by  a  cameT's-hair  tool  called  a  tip. 

i.  lAux-vuinvf. :  The  pillow  of  a  bone-lace 
maker.     [Lace.] 

5.  Elect. :  The  rubber  smeared  with  amal- 
gam, the  friction  of  which  against  tlie  glass 
cylinder  or  disc  causes  the  electrical  exei- 
tation. 

6.  Architecture: 

(1)  The  impost-stone  on  a  pier  ;  a  coussinet. 

(2)  A  capital  of  a  column  so  sculptiu'ed  as 
to  resemble  a  cushion  ju'essed  down  by  the 
weight  of  its  entablature. 

(3)  The  Norman  capital,  consisting  of  a 
cube  with  the  lower  extremities  rounded  otf. 

7.  Steam-engine:  A  body  of  steam  at  the 
end  of  a  cylinder  to  receive  the  impact  of  the 
jtiston.  This  is  accomplished  by  closing  the 
eduction-port  a  little  before  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  by  opening  the  induction-jiort  on 
the  same  side  of  the  piston,  a  little  before  the 
end  of  the  stroke.    (Knight.) 

8.  CiistoTTis :  A  kind  of  dance  formerly  very 
common  at  weddings.     [CusHION-DA^'CE.] 

*9.  Archery:  The  mark  at  which  archers 
shot.    [C.  1.] 

"  To  be  beside  the  cnshiem.  Scopum  noii  attingere ;  d 
Kopo  aberrare."— Coles :  Latin  Diet. 

C.  S]}ecial  phrases  £  coinpmnids : 
*  I.  Phrases : 

1.  To  hit  or  miss  the  cjtshion :  To  hit  or  miss 
the  point.     [B.  9.] 

"  Al.ia,  good  mau,  thou  now  begin 'st  to  rave. 
Thy  wtta  do  err.  aud  miss  thr  ciishio»  quite." 

Drayton  :  EcU'g.  viL 

2.  To  be  beside  the  cushion :  To  be  mistaken, 
to  be  deceived.    [B.  9.] 

" .  .  .  T  tell  thee.  Ned.  thou  art  quite  betide  the 
cushion  " — The  Woman  lum'd  HuUy  (1675). 

3.  To  set,  place,  or  put  beside  the  cushion:  To 
lay  or  set  aside  ;  to  pass  over ;  to  lay  or  put 
on  the  shelf. 

"Thufl  ifl  he  set  betide  the  cushion,  for  hia  slucerity 
and  forwarduesa  in  the  good  cause." — Spaldi7ig,  L  291. 

II,  Compotinds : 

1.  Lady's  cushion,  Ladits*  cushion,  Our 
Ladies'  cushion : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Armeria  Tnaritima. 

(2)  Ix)caUy :  (a)  Saxifraga  hypnoides ;  (2) 
Chrysoplenium  oppositi/olium  ;  (3)  Lotits  cor- 
niculatus.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

2.  Sea  cushion :  Armeria  maritima. 
cushion  capital,  s. 

Arch.  :  Tlie  same  as  Cushion,  s.  B.  6  (3). 

cushion  -  dance,  s.  An  old-fash  i  oned 
dance  of  a  rather  free  character,  used  chiefly, 
it  would  apjtear,  at  weddings.  In  it  each 
woman  selected  her  partner  by  placing  a 
cushion  before  him.  But  by  some  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  corruption  of  cussing-dance  = 
kissing-dance. 

"  I  have,  ere  now.  deserved  a  cuahion:  call  for  the 

ciishiO}i-daiice."— Hey  wood :  WoTnan  killed  vnth  Passion 

(l6ito).     iJifarei.} 

^cushion-lord,  s. 

1.  A  lord  made  by  favour,  and  not  for  good 
service. 

2.  An  eflfeminate  person. 
cushion-rafter,  s. 

Carp.:  An  auxiliary  rafter  beneath  a  prin- 
cipal one,  to  sustain  a  great  strain.    (Knight.) 

cushion-Stitch,  s. 

Emhroid. :  A  flat  embroidery  stitch  largely 
emi'loyed  to  fill  in  backgrounds  in  old  needle- 
work, especially  in  Church  embroidery.  It  is 
a  variety  of  satin-stitch  (q.\.).  (Diet,  o/ Needle- 
work.) 

cush'-ion,  v.t.    [Cushion,  «.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
t  I.  Liter(dly  : 

1.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  cushions. 

2.  To  seat  or  place  on  cushions. 

"Many,  who  are  crishioned  ni>on  thrones,  would  have 
remnitied  in  ohacurity. "—Bol in gbroke :  On  Parties. 

3.  To  cover  or  conceal,  as  with  a  cushion. 
*  II.  -fig'. :  To  put  aside,  to  suppress. 

"Desiring  to  cushion  hia  eon's  oratory."— Sopooe.' 
R,  MrdUcotC,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  X. 

B.  Billiards :  To  place  or  leave  a  ball  close 
up  to  the  cushion. 

cush'-ioned,  j'O.  par.  or  a.    [Cushion,  v.) 
1.   Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 


t  2.  Bot.  :  Flattened  or  somewhat  convex; 
pulvinate. 

3.  Billiards:  Used  of  a  Jilayer  when  his 
ball  is  left  resting  against  the  cushion ;  also 
of  a  ball  80  placed. 

*  cush'-ldn-et,  *  coshionet,  *  cushonet, 

s.     [Kng.  cushion;  dimui.  sulf.  -et.] 

1.  A  little  cushion. 

*'  Upon  these  jiretty  imihioneU  tUd  lie 
Teu  thuuaaud  beauti>»,  .  .  ." 

Beaumont  :  Ptyche,  v\.  200. 

2.  A  casket. 

".  .  .  she  had  aiterwardB  put  the  tatter  letter 
In  litr  bosouie.  and  the  first  iu  her  coiAitniaf,  .  .  ." — 
lluwell  :  FanU'uir  Letters  (ICSOJ. 

CUSh  -ion-mg.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.    [Cushion,  v.] 
A,  &  'R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb> 
C,  As  substantive : 

0/ steam :  The  gradual  stoppage  of  the  piston 
in  a  steam-engine  by  the  resistance  of  a  small 
quantity  of  steam  left  in  the  cylinder. 

* CUSh'-ion-j^,  a.  [Eug.  cushion;  -y.]  Flat 
and  bulging. 

"A  bow-legged  character  with  a  flat  and  cuthltmp 
noae,  .  .  ."—Dickens:   t'ncotrt-  Traveller,  ch.  x. 

*  cus'-ing,  *  cus'-yng,  5.  [A  shortenea 
luini  of  accusing  (q.v.),]  An  accusing,  an 
accusation. 


*  CUS'-lun^  s.     [Etym,  doubtful.]    A  drinking- 
cup. 

ciisp,  *  ciispe,  s.    [Lat.  cuspis  =  a  point.] 
L  Old.  Lang.:  A  point. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  An  ornament  In  stonework  of  the 
Gothic  order.  In  consists  of  projecting  (loints, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  curves,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  tlie  jiecidiar  foliation,  feather- 
ing, tracery,  arching,  ajul  panels  of  the  order. 
The  terra  was  first  applieii  by  Sir  James  Hall 
in  his  Essay  on  the  "  Origin  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture." 

"Cusp  [is]  a  point  formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve 
meetiug  ;  hence  Hiplied  to  the  projecting  points 
formed  by  tbe  meeting  of  the  small  ari;lie3  or  foils,  iti 
foil-arches  on  tiacery.  .  .  In  the  Rom-iUfsque  and 
Norman  styles  the  cusp  Is  often  omauieiited  with  a 
small  cylinder."— Of oaiary  of  Architecture. 

*  2.  Astrol. :  "  The  entrance  of  any  house, 
or  first  beginning,  which  is  the  line  whereon 
the  figure  aud  degree  of  the  zodiac  is  i-laced, 
as  you  find  it  in  the  table  of  houses." 
(Philips.) 

"  ril  find  the  cuspe,  and  Alfridaria." 

Albumazar  [Dodeley).  O.  PI.,  vii.  ITL 

*  3.  Astron. :  A  term  used  to  exjtress  the 
points  or  homa  of  the  moon  or  other  bmiinary. 
(Han' is.) 

*4.  Math.  :  A  term  used  where  two  branches 
of  the  same  or  of  different  curves  appear  to 
end  in  a  point. 

5.  Comp.  Anat. :  The  prominence  in  the 
molar  teeth. 

"It  occupies  half  the  length  of  the  crown  in  the 
larger  molars,  aud  is  preceded  by  an  elevated  conic 
cusp." ~ Trans.  Amer.  PhUos.  i^c  (1673),  vol.  xjii,  p,  Sol. 

ciis-par'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.   cus/<ts)  =  a  point,  a 
spike,  and  lem.  adj.  sufl".  -aria. J 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  plants,  now  made  a 
synonym  of  Galipea  (q.v.).    [Cusfabie/E.] 

cuspariar-bark,  s. 

Pharm. :  Cusparitx  cortex.  The  bark  of 
Galipea  cusparia,  order  Rutacea,  Angustura- 
bark  tree  growing  in  tropical  South  America. 
It  is  imjtorted  in  straight  I'ieces,  more  or  less 
incurved  at  the  sides,  from  half  a  line  to  a  line 
in  thickness,  pared  away  at  the  edges,  epider- 
mis mottled-brown  or  yellowish-grey,  inner 
liurface  yellowish-brown,  flaky,  breaks  with  a 
short  fracture  ;  the  taste  is  bitter  and  slightly 
aromatic.  The  cut  surface  examined  with  a 
lens  usually  exhibits  numerous  white  points 
or  minute  lines.  The  inner  surface  touched 
with  nitric  acid  does  not  become  blood-red, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  Strychnos  nux 
voviica,  or  false  Angustura  bark.  Cusparia 
bark  is  used  to  prepare  I n/usum  cusparia:  It 
is  an  aromatic  stomachic,  given  in  cases  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery, 
also  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases. 

ous-par '-!-€-».  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat  cuspari(a), 

and  fern.  pi.  ai.lj.  sutf.  -€ce.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rutaceae,  the  type  Cusparia 
(q.v). 


t>6il,  h6^;  poUt,  jtJ^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9bin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as ;   expect,   Xenophon,  e^t.     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  Aic.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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c  usp  ar  ine — oustom 


0ftB'~par-ine»  s.     [Mod.  l>at.  cuspar(ia) ;  Eng. 
Bufl'.  -ine.] 

Chem,,  :   A  cryatalline  HubHtaiice  contained 
In  cusparia  bark.     It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

t  oiis'-pa-ted,  a.    [Lat.  cusp(is)  =  Si  point,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ated.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Cuspidated  (q.v.). 

<l&Bped,ri.     lEiitr.  cKsp;  -fd.]     PXirnished  with 
•  cusp  ;  ^  n   1 


WINDOW  WITH   CUSPED  MOOLDINOS. 

t  ciis -pid-al,  a.  [Lat.  ciis/ns  (^enit.  cuspidis) 
=  a  pi  lint,  ;uid  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Ending  in 
a  point. 

eiU'-pid-ate,  •  ciis -pi- da-ted,  a.  [Lat. 
cuspidntiis  =  mude  pointeri,  pa.  par.  of  cuspido 
=  to  make  pointed,] 

1.  Zool.  :  Fur  lished  with  small  pointed 
eminences  or  cusps.    [Cu.spidate  teeth.] 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Tapering  gradually  into  a  rigid  point. 

"  Tlie  medium  vein  ...  at  time*  ends  \n  a  fre«  point 
or  oiM/iM.  and  then  becomes  cutpidate."  —  Bul/aur  : 
Botn»!/.  i  372. 

(2)  AJiruptly  acuminate,  as  the  leaf  of  many 
Rubi.     {ii>'dl,'ii.) 

cuspidate  teeth*  s.  pi. 

Anal. :  A  name  applied  to  the  canine  tei-th 
In  the  human  jaw,  of  which  there  are  four, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  two  incisors  above 
and  below  There  is  a  single  central  point  or 
cusp  on  the  crown  of  these  canines,  whence 
the  term  cuspidate  has  been  derived.  The 
cnsp  is  invariably  worn  away  by  use.  (Quain.) 

OUs'-pi-doP,  «.    A  spittoon. 
e^a'-pis,  s.    [Lat.]    A  point,  a  tip. 

"Tlie  multiplied  cutpit  of  the  con«  .  .  T'^ilore. 
Hotti  on  Psych  ,  p.  425. 

*  oass,  s.     [Kiss,  s.] 
•cussen,  r.;.    [Kiss,  v.] 

•  ous-ser,  *  culs-ser, «.    [Courser.]  A  stal- 

lion.   (Scotch.) 

efis'-SO,  s.  [An  Aoyssinian  word.]  The  same 
as  Cabotz  (q.v.).    [Bbayera.] 

*OUSt,  pTet.&pa.  par.    [Kiss,  v.] 

•cnst,  "caste,  s.  [A.S.  cyst;  O.S.  knst ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  ckust.]    A  custom,  a  habit. 

'■  Swulche  weoren  his  ciutf«."—Layamon,  ii.  414. 

eiis'-tard,    ''crus-tade,     "cns-tade,  s. 

[According  to  Skeat  a  corruption  of  Mid.  Eng. 
crustcuie,  a  general  name  for  pies  made  with 
crust;  from  O.  Fr.  croustade  r=a  pasty,  crust. 
Cf.  Ital.  "crostata  =  a  kind  of  pie  or  tarte  with 
a  crust;  also  the  paste,  crust,  or  coffin  of  a 
pie"  (Florio):  from  Lat.  crustatns,  pa.  par.  of 
crusto  =  to  encrust.] 
•I.  A  pie,  a  pasty. 

"  Cuttarde,  cheke  them  incbe  square."—  W.  de  Worde  .- 
Bookc  of  Keruynge,  in  Babeet  Book,  p.  159, 

2.  A  dish  marie  of  eggs,  milk,  and  sugar, 
and  baked  or  boiled. 

custard-apple,  s.  [So  called  because 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  in  the  typical  species  is 
about  the  consistence  of  custard.] 

1.  A  species  of  Anona,  A.  reticulata.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  but  is  cultivated  in 
India  and  the  acljacent  countrie.s.  It  has 
yellow  pull).  Jt  is  eaten,  but  is  not  so  much 
prized  as  some  other  species  of  the  genus.  It 
IS  large,  dark-brown  in  colour,  and  netted  all 
over. 

2.  The  genus  Anona  (q.v.). 


*  oustard-ooffln,  '  custard  coffen.  s. 

The  raised  crust  of  a  jiasty  or  pie.     (Cofp'IN  ] 

"  Why.  thou  aay'st  true  ;  it  Is  a  paltry  c»p, 
A  cutlard-cufiti,  n,  bauble,  a  allkeu  pie. 

Shakttp. :  Taming  of  tht  ithrtxe,  Iv.  3. 

■  CU8-tl,  «.  [A.S.  cyslig  =  good.  liberal,  excel- 
lent ;  O.  H.  Ger.  chustig ;  M.  II  Ger.  kustuj.] 
Kxcelleut,  preeminent,  liberal. 

"CiiUit  he  wa«  twlthe  8truu((,  keiie  and  cuMtL" — 
Layam/jn,  1.  2T1. 

•otis'-tU,  s.  [O.Fr.  coxLstel.coutil;  Ijii.  cuUel- 
liis.]     A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"Da^Kers.  ctittiU,  and  other  baayelardcs."— £>ip?i«A 
Oildt.  y.  427. 

*  cils'-ti-nesse,  s.  [iL.^.cystignei.]  Liberality. 

"  liJiryitvis,  thiit  is  cuttinetK  on  Eiigli»c."' —  O.  E. 
n-jiiiilief,  \\    ln.'i. 

ciis'-tdc,  ous-tock.  s.  [Castack,  Castock.j 
A  cabbage-stalk. 

"  An'  gif  tlie  ctutoc't  sweet  or  f>ur, 
Wi'  joctclegs  they  tA«t«  them." 

Uumt;  IJaUotoeen. 

*  cuS'tode,  *  cus-to-dee',  n.  [Lat.  custos 
(genit.  cxistodis)  =  a  guard,  a  guardian.] 

Law  :  One  to  whom  the  custody  or  guardian- 
ship of  anything  has  been  committed  ;  a  cus- 
todian, a  guardian. 

"  The  religious  earueatueas  of  the  youns  custody  "— 
Corvhlll  Afaff..  Oct.  1881,  p.  446. 

ofi.S-td'-di-a,  s.     [Lat.  a  guard-house ;  from 
aistos  (genit*  custwlis)  =  a  guard.] 
Eccksiastkal : 

1.  The  shrine  in  which  the  host  is  carried 
in  solemn  processions  ;  a  custodial. 

2.  The  shrine  in  which  the  relics  of  any 
saint  are  carried  in  a  procession. 

*  cfis-tO'-^-al,  a.   &  s.     [Ft.,  from   Lat.  cus- 

todia ;  from  custos  (genit.  custodis)  =  a  gu.ird.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  custody  or  guar- 
dianship. 

".  .  .  (or  the  ctutodiaZ  charges  and  government 
thereot  -  .  ."—LeU.  to  the  Bp.  o/Rochf^er  (1772),  p.  2. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Ecct. :  A  custodia. 

**The  priest  then  took  the  autodial,  and  showed 
the  patient  the  Corpiu  Domini  within." — C.  tteade  : 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  ch.  Iiii. 

CU8-t6'-di-&m,  s.  [Aocus.  sing,  of  Lat.  cus- 
todia =  watching,  ward,  guard,  or  care.] 
Custody. 

^  Custodiam  lease : 

Law :  A  grant  from  the  crown  under  the 
Exchequer  seal,  by  which  the  custody  of  lands, 
&c..  seized  in  the  king's  hands  is  demised  or 
committed  to  some  jierson,  or  custodee,  or 
lessee  thereof.     (}Vharton.) 

OUa-tO'-di-an,  »-.  &a.     [Eng.  custody ;  •an.'\ 

A.  --15  suhst.  :  One  who  has  the  custody, 
keeping,  or  guardianship  of  anjlhing. 

"...  the  Ministry,  the  cuttodinn  of  the  national 
power,  .  .  ."—Tim^,  Nov.  16tb,  1877. 

B,  vis  adjective : 

Law :  Given  in  charge,  trust,  or  keeping. 

C^-tO'-di-an-Ship,  5.  [Eng.  custodian; 
■ship.]  Tlie' office,  position  or  duty  of  a  custo- 
dian or  guardian. 

*  CUS-t6'-di-er,  s.  [Low  Lat.  custodiaHtis ; 
from  Lat.  custodia,  from  custos.]  A  custo'Jian, 
a  guardian,  a  keeper,  a  depository. 

■'  Now  he  had  become,  he  knew  not  why  or  where- 
fore, or  to  what  extent,  the  cttsCodier.  aa  the  Scottish 
phrase  is.  of  some  important  state  secret.  .  ,  ." — Scott: 
Abbot.  L-h.  xix.. 

ciis'-to-dy,   *  cus'-to-dJe,  *  cus-to-dye 

s.     [Lat.  <:ust<>dio,  from  custos  (genit.  custodis) 
=  a  guard.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langua.^e : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  keeping  guard,  charge,  or  guardian- 
ship, 

■'  Under  the  ciwfotfy  and  uhar^  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
shall  be  the  board*  oi  the  tabernacle."— jVumft.  iii.  36. 

*  3.  Defence,  security,  protection,  preser- 
vation. 


4.  Imprisonment,  restraint  of  liberty. 

"  \\niat  pea^e  will  be  ^iven 
To  ug  eu!ilav'd,  but  cturody  severe." 

JUaCon  :  P.  i.,  iL,  aS2,  338. 

II.  Law:  The  charge  or  care  of  a  const-able 
or  other  legally-authorised  officer,  to  he  kept 
in  detention  until  some  accusation  has  been 
determined  or  offence  purged. 


"Wfirritnt^  bad  been  oat  against  htm.  Uld  b*  L^d 
be«u  tiikrii  intu  cu«i<Mf]r,  ,  .  ."—MacaiUati:hi»t.Mnf.. 

tlL  XV. 

oils'-tom,  '  cos-t^xn,  *  cos-tome,  *  oo»- 
toum,  *  costume,  *  cus-tume.  *lcus- 

tume,  3.  [o,  Fr.  costume,  cmtume  ;  Fr.  cuu- 
tuvic  ;  Ital.  cAistuvie,  costuvvi ;  Port,  oostumr  , 
L/ow  Lat.  aisiuina.  Hum  Au  ansuiiicd  pL  torui, 
cojufuetumina,  Iruin  cotisuttumtn  =  a  ciutouj, 
from  coiusuetas,  [*a.  par,  of  consuesco  =  to 
accustom  ;  inchoative  form  uf  coTUfueo  =  tobe 
accustomed  :  con  =■  cum  =  witli,  together, 
fully,  and  s^wo  —  to  be  acust-Jined.  Cust'jm 
is  thus  II  doublet  ut  costume  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  habitual  or  common  use  or  practice  ; 
a  regular  habit. 

"And  the  priest's  custom  with  the  |>eo(>le  wm,  tlmt 
when  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priest's  servant 
came,  while  the  flesh  was  in  seething,  with  a  fletb- 
hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hands."— I  Ham.  11.  U. 

*2.  Frequent  occurrence. 


3.  An  established  manner,  usage,  practice, 
or  fashion. 


4.  Familiarity,  use,  habit,  faahioD. 

"  Ctiatom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom  tails 
to  make  them  woralilp.  '— Lodt*. 

5.  The  practice  of  buying  from  or  dealing 
with  certain  jiersons  ;  a  frequenting  or  apply- 
ing to  for  goods,  fee. 

"You  aay  he  is  .-\ssi<luiia8in  his  calling,  and  Is  be  not 
grown  rich  by  it  l^t  him  have  your  ciMtom  bnt  not 
your  votes  ' — Addison. 

t  6.  ApjiHcation  from  buyers. 
•  7.  Tribute,  toll,  duty. 

".  ,  .  of  wboin  do  the  kings  o(  tbc  e«rtb  tak* 
ciutont  or  tribute ?  .  .  .'—Matt,  xvii.u. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comvt. :  The  duty  imposed  by  law  on 
merchandise  imported  or  exported.  The 
managemeut  of  the  Cnetoras  is  an  important 
department  of  the  United  States  Civil  Servic-:-. 

"They  complain  that  it  is  made  penal  in  an  officer 
of  the  customs  fo  o[>en  a  box  of  books  from  abroad, 
except  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  ceusora  of  tLe 
preas."— -tfacaulay;  Bist.  Bng.,  cb.  xxl. 

2.  Law :  The  common  or  unwritten  law  {lex 
non  scripta)  of  the  country  ;  a  law  or  right 
not  written  but  establisheil  by  u«e  from  time 
immemorial,  and  daily  practised. 

%  C-ustom  is  either  general  or  particular  ; 
general,  that  which  is  current  through  any 
land  ;  particular  or  local  is  that  which  belongs 
to  this  or  that  county  ;  as  gavel-kind  to  Kent ; 
or  tliis  or  that  lordship,  city,  or  town.  Custom 
differs  from  prescription;  for  custom  is  com- 
mon to  more,  and  prescription  is  particular  to 
this  or  that  man  ;  prescription  may  be  for  a 
far  shorter  time  than  cuslom. 

If  Blair  thus  distinguishes  cusioni  from 
haint :  "  Custom  respects  the  action  ;  halni  tlie 
actor.  By  custom  we  mean  the  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act ;  by  hahit  the  effect 
which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind 
or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking  often  in 
the  streets  one  acquires  the  hahit  of  idle- 
ness." {Blair:  Rlcetoric  and  Belles  LeUrts, 
1817,  vol.  i.,  p.  228.) 

II  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
custom  and  hahit :  "  Custom  is  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  act ;  habit  the  effect  of  such 
repetition  ;  the  custom  of  rising  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and  may 
in  a  short  time  become  such  a  habU  as  to 
render  it  no  less  agreeable  than  it  is  useful. 
Custom  supposes  an  act  of  the  will ;  habit  im- 
plies an  involuntaj-y  movement ;  a  custom  in 
followed  ;  a  habit  is  acquired  :  whoever  follow-* 
the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  ges- 
ture of  another  is  liable  to  get  the  habit  of 
doing  the  same  himself  :  as  habit  is  said  to  )■•.' 
second  nature,  it  is  of  importance  to  guard 
against  all  customs  to  which  we  do  not  wish  to 
become  habituated:  the  drunkard  is  formeil 
by  the  custom  of  drinking  intemperately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  :  the  profane  swearer  who  accustorus 
himself  in  early  life  to  utter  the  oaths  which 
he  hears  will  tind  it  difficult  in  advanced 
years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing ;  the  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in 
the  human  breast,  that  it  leads  the  major 
part  ot  mankind  to  follow  custom  even  in 
ridiculous  things ;  Solomon  refers  to  th  ■ 
power  of  habit  when  he  says  '  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go  ;  and  wher 
he  is  old  lie  will  nnt  df-iiart  from  it ; '  a  powc. 
which  cannot  be  employed  too  early  in  the  aid 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiUl ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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of  virtue  and  religion.  Custom  is  apj»licable 
tn  many  ;  liuhit  is  contirn-d  to  tlie  individuiil  : 
every  nation  liaa  customs  pei'uliar  to  itself,  and 
ovt-ry  iiiJividuiiI  has  habits  pecuUar  to  his  own 
station  and  circunistaiu-es. 

"CuslomaTy  u  nd  hal)Unal,  the  ejnthets  derived 
from  these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinc- 
tion :  tlie  ciiatomary  action  is  that  which  is 
repeated  after  the  manner  of  a  custom;  the 
habitiiai  action  is  tliat  which  is  dune  by  the 
force  of  habit."    {Grabb  :  Kng.  Synon.) 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  c\istom. 
fashioni  manner,  and  practUx :  "  Custoyn  is 
authoritative ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law, 
and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most 
important  concerns  of  life:  fa  kion  is  arbi- 
trary and  capricinua,  it  decides  in  matters  of 
trifling  import:  tnanners  are  rational;  they 
are  the  expression  of  moral  feelings.  Customs 
are  most  prevalent  in  a  barliarnus  state  of 
society  ;  fiishions  rule  most  where  luxury 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  ;  vianners  are 
roost  distinguishable  in  a  civilised  state  of 
society.  Ciistoms  are  in  their  nature  as  un- 
changeable as  fashions  are  variable  ;  manners 
depend  on  cultivatiou  and  collateral  circum- 
stances :  cu.'itirms  die  away  or  are  abolished  ; 
fashions  puss  away,  and  new  ones  take  their 
place ;  manners  are  altered  either  for  the 
better  or  worse  .  .  .  Both  practice  and  custom 
are  general  or  particular,  but  the  former  is 
absolute,  the  latter  relative  ;  the  'practice  may 
be  adopted  by  a  number  of  persons  withnut 
reference  to  each  other  ;  but  a  custwm  is  always 
followed  either  by  imitatinn  or  [uescriptiou 

.  .  it  may  be  the  jrractice  of  a  person  to  do 
a<  ts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires  ;  but 
when  he  uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of 
charity  at  any  given  period  of  tlie  year,  it  is 
properly  dt'noniinated  his  cnstom."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  cn^tom  and 
tax,  see  Tax  :  for  that  between  custom  and 
vsage,  see  Usaor. 

^  Custom  of  Merchants:  The  I,ex  m^rcaUrria, 
a  particular  system  of  lustoms  used  only 
among  merchants,  and  relating  to  bills  of 
exchange,  mercantile  contracts,  freight,  insur- 
ance of  raerch  mdise,  &.C..  which,  although 
they  differ  from  the  general  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law,  are  yet  engrafted  into  it,  and  made 
a  part  of  it. 

custom-duties,  customs-duties,  s. 

Coiiim.  :  The  same  as  Custom,  s.  II.  T 

oustom-bouse.  s. 

'  1.  The  office  of  a  collector  of  tribute  or 
toll. 

"...  !u  he  passed  hy  thv  ciisfome-hoiise,  he  espyed 
sitting  there  a  certayiie  publicaue,  caUed  Matthewe, 
.  .  ."— r>/'/.   Matthew,  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  house  or  office  where  vessels  are 
entered  and  cleared,  and  where  the  proper 
customs  or  duties  are  paid. 

3.  That  department  of  the  government 
which  has  to  do  with  the  collection  of  duties. 

^  Citstom-house  broker  :  A  person  authorised 
to  act  for  others  in  the  entry  and  clearance  of 
vessels,  payment  of  customs,  &c. 

"  custom  -  shrunk,  a.  Having  fewer 
custonu'rs  than  usual. 

■'  What  with  the  gHllows,  and  what  with  poverty.  I 
am  custom-thrutOi.' — Shakesp.  :  Meat,  /or  Meaa.,  i.  a. 

*  ous'-tom,  cus-tume,  v.t.  &  i.    [Custom,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  familiar  with  or  ased  to  ;  to 
acc'istom. 

2.  To  give,  bring,  or  supply  custom  or 
business  to. 

".  .  .  while  the  windB  blew  the  windmills  wrought, 
anil  the  water-miU  vnw  leaa  cuMomed."  —  Bacon: 
W.trkt.  V.  S18. 

3.  To  pay  the  duty  or  custom  on  at  the 
custom-house ;  to  clear. 

"...  all  the  merohanta.  with  other  merchaiidlze. 
Are  aafo  iirrivd.  and  have  aeiit  nie  to  kuow. 
Whether  ynurwlf  will  come  and  custom  then.'." 
Marlvw:  Jew  of  Malta.  L  2. 

4.  To  exact  custom  for,  to  subject  to 
laxation. 

"That  DA  coatamarls  of  burrowlB  cuttumt-  ony  salt 
p,-u3an(l  furth  ol  the  realms,  .  .  ."—AcU,  Jamea  V., 
l.'S24.(ed.  leu),  p  290. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  accustomed. 

"  For  on  a  bridge  he  autfymeth  to  flght." 

Srenser  ■  F.  «. 

*  cus'-tom-a-ble,  *  cus-tum-a-ble,  a. 

(Eng.  custom;  -able.] 
1,  Customary,  ttsual,  habitual,  frequent. 


"...  the  cuttumnble  use  thereof,  .  .  ."—ffomilie-i, 
bk,  1..  p.  78. 

2.  Subject  or  liable  to  the  paymcntof  custom 
or  duty. 

"  Ciu'omable  cudea  may  nocht  be  cjiried  fourth  of 
therealme,  .  .  .—H/cene:  Ind.  to  Act$,H.  v.  Ciutomert. 

*  ous'-tom-a-ble-ness,  s.   [Eng.  customable; 

■ness.] 

1.  Frequency,  commonness,  custoraariness. 

2.  Conformity  to  custom. 

3.  Liability  to  the  payment  of  customs  or 
duty. 

•  ciis'-tdm-a-bljr,  adv.  [Eng.  customab(le) ; 
-ly.]  Customarily,  habitually,  frequently, 
commonly. 

"  Works  of  dnrkness,  not  only  becauee  they  are  cut- 
tomttbly  in  darkuesB,"  tic—Nmniliei,  bk.  i.  ;  Against 
Adulters/. 

ciiS'-tom-al,  s.     [Eng.  custom;  -al.] 

Arch<etjl.  :  A  book  descriptive  of  the  customs 
of  a  manor  or  city  ;  a  customary. 

"  If  our  manor  couit  rolls  and  their  cuBtomals  were 
printed  .  .  .  vei-y  much  new  knowledKe  .  .  .  would  be 
torihcoiuuig."^AthencBum,  Nov.  e,  1880.  p.  600,  col.  .i. 

"  CUS'-t6m-an9e,  .f.  [Eng.  custom ;  -a/ice.] 
Custom,  habit,  jiractice. 

"  Pluto  these  othes  ouer  all 
Swore  of  his  common  ciutumnnrt." 

Gower :  Con.  An^anti»,  bk.  V. 

CUS'-tom-ar-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ciistomaTy ; 
-ty]  Hal'ntually,  common;  of  custom  or 
habit. 

"...  common  diacuurae,  ciutomarUy  without  con- 
sideration, .  .  ."—Hay :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  ii. 

CUS'-t6m-ar-i-neS8,  5.  [Eng.  customary: 
-iiess.]  The  quality  of  being  customary,  usual, 
or  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  frequency,  com- 
monness. 

"  A  vice  which  for  its  guilt  may  Justify  the  sharpest, 
and  fi>r  its  rtmtoviarinesit  the  frequentest.  invectives, 
which  can  be  made  against  It."—  Government  of  the 
Tonf/ue. 

cus  -tom-ar-y.  '  cus-tum-ar-ye,  '  cus- 

tum-ar-y,  a.  &  ,■*.     [Low  Lat,  custiimarivs; 
O.  Fr.  constinnier ;  Fr.  coutumier.)    [Custom.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  conformity  with  eatablished  custom  or 
usage. 

"...  the  citstomnry  marks  of  respects  .  .  ."— 
Macauiay :  But.  Eng..  ch.  xWii. 

2.  Usual,  wonted,  accustomed. 

"Her  cottage,  then  a cheerfiU  object,  wore 
Ita  ci(iif')'"nry  look.  .  .  ." 

Wordsworth  :  Kxeurtton,  bk.  L 

3.  Habitual. 

"...  the  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  Ood'a  name, 
by  cursing,  or  customary  swearing  .  .  ." — TiVotson. 

II.  Law : 

\.  Holding  under  the  customs  of  a  manor, 
as,  a  customary  tenant  who  is  a  copyholder. 

2.  Held  under  the  customs  of  a  manor,  as, 
a  customary  freehold. 

"Copyhold  lands  and  such  cuitomury  estates  as  ar« 
holden  in  ancient  demesne.'— Blacksf one  :  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Acquired  or  held  by  the  local  usage  of 
some  particular  jdace,  or  by  the  almost  general 
and  universal  usage  of  the  kingdom. 

"I  shall  here  mention  three  sorts  of  cuttomani  in- 
terests only,  .  .  .  viz.,  heriots.  mortuaries,  and  heir- 
looms."— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  xxiv. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  descriptive  or  explanatory  of  the 
customs  of  a  manor,  city,  &c. 

"As  appeareth  by  their  etistamarg.'  —  Spelman  : 
OriginalK  of  Terms,  ch.  xiv. 

*2.  The  office  of  the  customs.  (O.  Fr.  cri/stv- 
merie.) 

".  .  .  anentis  his  office  of  thesaurarie  of  the  custu- 
marie  of  the  burjthe  of  Edinburgh."— ^rtj  Ja.  T,,  1540 
(ed.  18141,  p.  354. 

customary  court  baron. 

Law:  A  court  which  should  be  kei)t  within 
the  manor  for  wliich  it  it^  held.     (Ii' harton.) 

customary  freehold,  $. 

Law:  A  land  held  under  the  customs  of  a 
manor,  but  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord.  It  is  a 
superior  kind  of  copyhold. 

customary  tenant,  s. 

Iaiw  :  A  copyholder  who  is  not  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
tl^ ?  rights  nf  the  latter  being  defined  and 
abridged  by  long  continued  custom  wliich 
now  has  the  force  of  law.  (Hlackstone :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  9.) 


*  otiB'-tomed,  a.     [Eng.  custom  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Usual,  customary,  wonted,  common,  ol 
frequent  occurrence. 

"  No  common  wind,  uo  cuttomid  event.' 

nhak«gp. ;  King  John,  UL  ft. 

2.  Accustomed. 

"  Adam  wak'd,  bo  cuatom'd.  for  his  sleep 
Was  aerie  light,"  MUtmi:  P.  /,.,  v.  3,  «. 

3.  Supplied  with  or  frequented  by  cu»- 
tiimers. 

"If  a  shoemaker  should  have  no  shoes  iuhlssbon 
but  only  Work  as  he  is  bespoken,  he  would  be  we&klj 
ciuto/med."— Bacon,  i.  137, 

"  4.  Subject  to  or  charged  with  custom. 

"  Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises  .  .  .  net  law- 
fully customed."— Bmkluyt :   Voyages,  1.  210. 

cus'-tom-er,  *  cus-tom-ere,  ^  cus-tom- 

mere,  s.  &  a.     [U.  Fr.  coiistumier,  costumier^ 

A.  As  suhslanlive  : 

i.  One  who  frequents  any  place  of  sale  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing, 

"  When,  turning  ruiuid  his  head,  he  saw 
Three  Qitttomers  come  in. ' 

Cowper :  John  OUptt^ 

*  2.  One  who  collects  tolls  or  tribute. 

".  .  .  Zaccheus's  conversion  from  bis  evlj  way  ot 
ciivetoueness  and  extortion,  as  a  common  customer,"— 
Moantoffti :  Appeal  to  Ctesar,  p.  184. 

*  3.  A  common  woman  ;  a  prostitute. 

-  Shaketih . 

i.  A  person  with  whom  to  deal  or  have  any- 
thing  to  do.     {Slang.) 

"Customer  for  you:  rum  customer  too."— Bulwar; 
Kngene  Aram,  bk.  1.,  ch.  ii, 

B.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Filling  the  office  or  place  of  a  customer; 
purchasing. 

"Such  must  be  her  relation  with  the  cuttamar 
cuuntrj-." — J.  S.  Mill. 

t  2.  Applied  to  goods  made  to  special  order, 
as  opposed  to  ready  made. 

CUS'-tds,  if.     [Lat.  =  a  guard.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  keeper,  a  guardian. 

2.  Music  :  A  sign  (w  or  v)  at  the  end  of  a 
page  or  line  to  shew  the  pusition  of  the  flrat 
note  of  the  next, 

"  custos  brevium,  >^. 

Iaiw  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  certain 
officei-s  in  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas,  who  received  and  had  the 
custody  of  all  the  writs  returnable  in  their 
respective  courts,  field  warrants,  and  various 
other  documents  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  courts. 

custos  ocnll,  5. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye  daring 
an  operation. 

custos  rotulorum,  s.  The  chief  civil 
officer  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county,  to 
whose  custody  are  committed  the  records  and 
rolls  of  the  sessions.  He  must  be  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and  quorum  in  the  coimty  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

*  cus'-trel  (1),  ^  c&s'-trell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  cou$- 
tillier,  from  cousiiUe  ~  a  long  knife,  a  dagger  ; 
cousUl,  coutel;  Lat.  cultellus  —  a.  little  knife, 
dimin.  of  c^dter  =  a  knife.]  An  armour- bearer, 
a  squire,  or  a  knight. 

"  Ciutrell,  or  page  wbyche  bearetb  hys  aiaatoft 
buckler,  shyelde,  or  target.     Scutigerulu$,"—Bulo9t 

*  ous-trel  (2),  s.    [Costrel.J 

out,  cutt,  '  cutte.  *'  cuttyn,  *  kitt, 
^  kltte,   '  kut.   *  kutte,  *  ksrtte  (pa.  t. 

"^  cutte,  '  citte,  cut,  *  kette,  *  kitte.  'kut,*kuttet 
"  A?/0,  v.t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cu-tati  =  to  shorten,  to 
curtail  ;  cwta  =  short,  abrupt,  bobtailed ; 
cwtogi  =  to  shorten ;  cwtws  =  a  lot,  a  scat, 
a  short-tail :  cwt=&  tail,  a  skirt ;  Gael,  cutaich 
—  to  shorten,  to  curtail  ;  cutach  =  short, 
docked  ;  ciU  =  a  bob-tail,  a  piece,    (Skeat.)} 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Im 71  gnage : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  divide  or  separat*  the  parts  of  any- 
thing with  a  knife  or  other  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment. 

"  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  I'/.,  r.  X 

(2)  To  separate  from  the  main  body  with  • 
sharp  instrument. 

■*.  .  .  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other." 

ShaKfip.  :  TUut  Andronio'l,  lU.  U 

(3)  To  hew.  to  cause  to  fall,  to  fell. 


hSU,  h^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin^ben9h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
HClan«  -tlan  =  sh^n.     -tlon,  -sion  ==  shiin ;  -^lon.  -gion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c,  =  bel  d^L 
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(4)  To  mow  or  reap. 

*'  Very  little  grain  liavlug  be«u  as  yet  cut  tlown.  .  . 
—Btandard,  Uept.  2,  \m% 

(5)  To  trim  or  c-lip. 

*".  .  .  cut  your  \iaii."^Shakctp. :  Two  Gent,  of  Ver., 
L  1. 

(6)  To  carve,  to  fashion  by  carving  or  bi;iiIi»- 
ture. 

'■  Whv  should  a  inftii.  whose  bliuKl  Ih  warm  wltlilu. 
Sit  like  bis  graiidBlr*-  ent  in  lUalMwter  ? " 

:ihaki!i>p.  :  iter,  of  On,,  1.  l. 

(7)  To  form  by  cutting. 

■'And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates,  aud 
Mil  it  Into  wires.  .  .  .'"— A'jrod  ixxlx.  8. 

(8)  To  cut  out,  to  fasliioii. 

"  A  blue  jacket  cut  and  triuimi?d  in  what  is  known 
M  ■  man-o'-war'  style."— C«ri(ur^  Mayazinv,  Augiut, 
18B2.  p,  587 

(9)  To  form  or  fasliion  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  anything. 

"I,  tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the  pond," 

Tennyion:  The  Hpic,  9.  10. 

(10)  To  hack,  to  wound. 

"...  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones."— Afar* 
T.  6. 

(11)  To  open  or  clear  by  cutting  away  any 
Intel  veuiitg  ol'stacle. 

",  ,  .  t«nda  hla  jiasturlug  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  tblckejit  shade." 

MiUon  :  P.  /..,  Ix.  1,109,  I.XIO. 

(12)  To  excavate  ;  to  form  by  excavation. 

"  A  canal  having  been  rut  acxxjss  it  by  the  British 
tfoope.  — Century  ilagazitw,  August.  1882,  p.  687. 

(13)  To  castrate. 

•'  Cutte  or  gelde.    Cattro'—Buiott. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  divide  by  i.assing  through. 

"  With  rapid  awiftneea  cut  the  liquid  way. 
And  reach  Gesertii.s  at  the  jwint  of  day." 

Pope  .   Bomer't  Odyucy.  ill  216.  216. 

(2)  To  intersect,  to  cross.    [II.  2.] 

(3)  To  divide,  to  break  up. 

"..  ,  It  contains  univeraal  history  diiwn  to  the  year 
1600.  cut  into  ahrtjds,  .  .  ."—Soulhey :  l^ttert,  %'oL  iv., 

p.  536(18371. 

(4)  To  ]iierce  or  wound  deeply. 

"The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart  with  these  cODsola- 
Uoaa."—A>ldUoiu 

(5)  To  figure,  to  make,  to  describe. 

(6)  To  leave,  to  quit,  to  give  up. 

"  I've  cut  it.  Piggy.  I've  cut  it.  That's  the  last-"— 
0.  A.  Sala  :  The  Lut*.-  -Vr.  D—. 

(7)  To  give  up,  or  shun  the  acquaintance  of. 

"  Some  were  expelleil ;  hia  Grace  had  timely  notice, 
and  having  before  cut  the  Uxoiiiatis,  now  cut  Oxford." 
^Diiraeli :  The  Foung  Tiuke.  bk.  I.  cb,  IL 
•  (S)  To  cheat,  to  cozen. 
(9.)  To  cut  down  or  reduce  as  low  as  possible 
bi  competition  with  others. 

"...  to  cut  rates  and  thus  Injure  the  prospects  of 
the  leading  roads."— Da%  Telegraph,  Oct.  24. 1882. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Games: 

(1)  Cards :  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

"We  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn, 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.'     Prior. 

(2)  Cricket :  To  hit  the  ball  to  the  oflF  side 
aquaie,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  wicket. 

"  Pamam's  first  ball  Blackhana  cut  very  nicely  for  a 
couple.  .  .  ." — IiaUi/  telegraph,  Sept.  1. 1862. 

2.  Geom. :  To  intersect,  to  cross ;  as,  one 
line  cuts  another  at  right  angles. 

3.  Snrg. :  To  perform  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy on  any  one. 

4.  Min. :  To  intersect  a  vein,  brand,  or  lode 
by  driving  horizontally  or  sinking  perpendi- 
cularly at  right  angles. 

5.  Lapid. :  To  grind  down  aud  polish  pre- 
cious stones. 

6.  Fencing:  To  deliver  a  cut. 

7.  Paint. :  To  lay  one  strong  lively  colour 
on  another  without  any  shade  or  softening. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  separate  or  divide  as  a  knife  or  sharp- 
edged  instrument :  as.  this  knife  cuts  well. 

(2)  To  admit  of  being  cut :  as,  this  wood 
euts  easily. 

(3)  Togothroughtheprocessoractofcntting. 

"And  when  two  hearts  were  join'd  by  mutual  love. 
The  Bword  of  Justice  cuts  upon  the  knot, 
And  severs  'em  for  ever. " 

Drj/'lcn  :  Spanish  Friar,  iv.  2. 

(4)  To  make  a  way  by  dividing  or  cutting. 

".  .  .  the  teeth  are  ready  to  cut.  .  .  .'^Arbuthnot. 

8.  Figuratirehj : 

(1)  To  move  away  quickly. 


"  I  cut  away  and  luake  too  hasty  ltaut«.  * 
Sulvvttcr:  Uu  ti^trma.  Wetk  1 .  Ltay  I.,  L  Ml. 

(2)  To  make  a  short  cut. 

"Sometimes  we  would  cut  across  the  shoulders  of 
sonie  jiruji^cliug  b\}iix,"'-tor\t  Duff<rin:  iAilert  frum 
High  LoiUudctilSiT).  Lett.  ViL,  i>.  Hi 

(3)  To  manage,  to  act,  to  contrive. 

"And  frankly  leave  us  human  elvee 
To  (■(*/  aud  uhulUe  for  ourselves."         Prior- 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Caiiiea: 

(1)  Cards :  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards. 

(2)  Cricket :  To  make  a  cut. 

2.  Surg.:  To  perform  the  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

".  .  ,  hia  manner  of  cu/(i«i?  for  the  stone. "—/'ope. 

3.  Manege:  To  strike  tlie  inner  and  Inwtr 
part  of  the  fetlock-jomt  while  travelling ;  to 
interfere. 

C.  Special  phTOset : 

1.  To  cutaway : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  separate  from  the  main  body. 

"  Of  England  a  coat  one  huJf  is  cut  away." 

,1/wAei./). .-  1  Ben.  ('/.,  L  L 

(&)  Fig. :  To  make  away  with,  to  remove. 

"  If  all  obstacles  were  cut  aieny." 

Shakxtj).  :  Richard  III.,  liL  7. 

(2)  Intrans.  ;  To  move,  or  run  away. 

2.  To  cut  down : 

(1)  Ordinary  jMnguage: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  fell ;  to  hew  down. 
"  All  the  timber  was  cut  down  lu  the  mountains  of 
CUicia. "— /f n<rf'«'J -■  Hittorieof  the  Turkes. 

(6)  Figuratively: 

(i)  To  reduce,  to  curtail,  to  retrench. 

(ii)  To  compress,  to  abridge. 

*  (iii)  To  excel,  to  surpass,  Ui  humble. 

"  So  great  Is  his  natural  eloquence  that  hacuttdoum 
the  finest  orator.  .  .  .'—Addh^Jti     CourU  Tariff. 

(2)  Ship-hvitd. :  To  reduce  in  height  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  into  a  different  kind  of 
vessel,  as  from  a  line-of -battle  Khip  to  a  frigat«. 

"  One  was  produced  by  cutting  down  a  ma^iflcent 
three-decked  iine-of-battle  ship.  .  .  ."—Brit.  Quart. 
Jtemew.  vol.  Ivll.  (1873),  p.  111. 

3.  To  cut  in : 

(1)  To  cut  a  card  with  the  view  of  joining  in 
a  game. 

(2)  To  join  or  break  in  suddenly. 

•"Yon  think,  then,'  siild  Lord  Dskdale.  cutting  in 
before  Rigby.  '  that  the  Reform  Bill  haa  done  us  no 
harm  ? "  "—ZH^arli :  Coningsby.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xd 

4.  To  C7it  of: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  separate  by  cutting;  to  sever 
entirely  and  completely. 

"And  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  stripped  off  his  ar- 
mour. .  •  -■■— 1  S/tm.  xxxL  9. 

(2)  Figurativdy : 

(a)  To  apostrophize,  to  drop. 

"No  vowel  can  be  cut  off  Ijefore  another,  when  we 
cajinot  siuk  the  pronunciation  of  it." — Dryden. 

(b)  To  destroy,  to  extirpate. 

"...  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people." — 
Lev.  vii.  27. 

(c)  To  bring  to  an  untimely  end. 

*'Oul  Q/f  in  the  fresh  ripeuing  prime  of  manhood." 
PhUipa :  rHxtrett  Mother,  v.  L 

(d)  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  obviate,  to  prevent. 

"To  cut  (>2f  contentiona.  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  certain  the  limits.  "—Wayward. 

(e)  To  withhold. 

"  We  are  concerned  to  cui  off  all  occasion  from  those 
who  seek  occasion,  that  they  may  have  whereof  to 
accuse  ua,"— ^off^-r*. 

(/)  To  preclude,  to  shut  out. 
"...  cuU  himself  •:#  from  the  benefits  md  profes- 
sioQ  of  chiistiaiuty. " — Adduon. 

(g)  To  intercept,  to  shut  out  from  return  or 
union. 

"  Hia  party  was  so  mach  inferior  to  the  enemy,  that 
it  would  infallibly  be  cut  off." — CTarendon. 

(h)  To  interrupt,  to  hinder :  as,  to  cut  off 
communication, 
(i)  To  interrupt,  to  silence,  to  cut  short. 

1  cutting  off  evidence 

*  ij)  To  put  a  stop  to ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 

"  To  cut  off  the  argument"— SAaA««p. .-  As  you  Like 
It,  1.  ■::. 

*  (Jc)  To  reduce,  to  cut  down,  to  curtail. 

"  Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies." 

Shaketp.  :  Juliua  Caear,  iv.  1. 

5.  To  cut  out,: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

(a)  Literally  ; 

(i)  To  remove  by  cutting. 


(ii)  To  shajte  or  fashion  by  cutting. 

'•  How  %o  cut  out  aud  prer>are  work,  with  fl«ur«» 
ahuwlnx  the  ueceaaary  Ui*M»Mi'imxtaXA."— Timet  (Ad.^ 
November  \,  ISTS- 

(iii)  To  erase,  to  eliminate. 

(b)  Figurativdy: 

(i)  To  fauhufit,  to  design,  to  adapt. 

"You  know  I  am  not  cut  <iut  for  writing  a  tresitiaa. 
.  .  ."—Hyintr. 

(ii)  To  scheme,  to  contrive,  to  prepare. 

"  Having  a  must  fwrniciuns  fire  kindled  within  th» 
very  liuweU  of  hia  uwu  fortut.  he  had  work  «uoU4(h  c-uC 
him  wul  to  extlnguliib  \t."~lloweL 
(iii)  To  debar,  to  preclude,  to  cut  off, 
"  I  am  cut  out  from  any  thing  but  oommou  ackoow- 
ledgments,  .  .  ."—Pope. 

(iv)  To  excel,  to  outdo. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  capture  a  ship  in  harbour, 
and  carry  her  otF,  by  getting  between  her  and 
the  shore  and  attacking  her  from  the  laud 
aide. 

Q.  TocvX  short : 

(1)  To  abridge,  to  cut  down,  to  curtaU,  to 
shorten. 

"*  (2)  To  abridge  or  to  withhold  from ;  as, 
the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay. 

(3)  To  hinder  or  stop  from  proceeding  by 
interruption. 

"  But  William  cut  him  $bort.  '  We  shaU  not  agree, 
my  Lord;  loy  mind  is  made  up."— JtfacatUajf .■  i/ist. 
£ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

7.  To  cut  wmUt  ;  To  underaeli, 

8.  To  cut  up  ; 

(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  Literaliy: 

(i)  To  divide  into  pieces  ;  to  carve. 

"The  bfjoj-'s  intemperance,  and  the  note  upon  him 
afterward*,  on  the  cutting  him  up.  that  he  had  no 
brains  In  bU  bead,  may  be  moralized  into  a  sensual 
man." — L'Ettrnnge. 

(ii)  To  eradicate ;  to  root  up. 
■•  Who  cut  vp  mallows  by  the  bushes,  aud  Juniper- 
roots  for  their  meat."— Jo6  xxx.  4. 

(iii)  To  make  rough  and  uneven :    as,  the 
ground  was  cut  up. 
(6)  Figuratively: 
(i)  To  eradicate,  to  cut  away. 

"This  doctrine  cut$  up  all  government  by  tberoota." 
Locke. 

(ii)  To  wound  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  seems  dreadfully  cut  up.'—Bughm. 
Tom  lirovm  at  Oj^ord,  ch.  xxxiL 

(iii)  To  criticise  severely  and  unfavourably  ; 
to  censure, 

(2)  Intrant. :  To  turn  out  or  be  worth  when 
cut  up. 

9.  To  cut  up  rcmgh :  To  be  disagreeable  or 
quarrelsome  about  anything. 

10.  To  cut  a  caper :  To  leap,  dance,  or  caper 
about. 

11.  To  cut  a  dash:  To  show  off;  to  make  a 
show  or  display. 

12.  To  cut  a  feather : 

Naut. :  A  phrase  used  to  express  that  a- 
vessel  cuts  so  quickly  through  the  water  that 
it  foams  before  her. 

13.  To  cut  a  figure :  To  make  a  show  or 
display. 

"  A  tall  gaunt  creature,  pale  enough,  and  smooth 
enough  to  be  a  woman  certainly,  but  cutting  a  must 
ridiculous  figure.'  -Marryat:  Snarteyyurw,  voL  iii., 
ch.  viii. 

14.  To  cut  a  joke  :  To  crack  a  joke. 

"Asd  Joket  shall  be  atf  in  the  House  of  Lotda, 
And  thruata  in  the  county  Kerry." 

Praed  :  Twentydght  and  Twenty-nijte,  ir. 

15.  To  cut  a  knot :  To  effect  anything  by 
short  and  strong  measures,  rather  than  by 
skill  and  patience  (from  the  story  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  cutting  the  Gordian  knot 
with  liis  sword). 

"  Decision  by  a  majority  is  a  mode  of  attting  a  krftt 
which  cannot  be  untied :  it  is,  therefore,  on  ever" 
accomit  expedient  that  the  knot  should  be  cut  effec- 
tually."—S*r  G.  C.  Lewis:  Authority  in  JfaUcrt  of 
Opinion. 

16.  Cut  and  come  again  :  A  phrase  designed 
to  express  that  one  inay  take  as  much  to  t-at 
as  he  pleases,  and  then  come  back  for  more  ; 
hence,  no  stint,  plenty. 

"  Cut  and  come  again  was  the  order  of  the  flvm- 
Ing." — Blackmore :  Loma  Jioone,  ch.  xxix. 

17.  To  citt  one's  stick,  To  cut  one's  lucky:  To 
move  off  quickly  or  at  once.     (Slang.) 

"Cut  your  lucky  or  look  oat  for  squalls  .  .  .  .'— 
Caprain  Maddnnon:  Atlantic  and  Trant'Atlantie 
Sketches. 

18.  To  cut  and  run  : 

Lit. :  To  cut  the  cable  and  sail  off;  hence 
( tig.)  to  move  off  quii'kly. 


C&te,  f^t,  l^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSti 
•r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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19.  To  cut  to  pieces  : 

(1>  Lit. :  To  cut  up  iuto  pieces. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  exteniiinate. 

"Whole  troopa  hnd  been  cut  to  piecet."—Af(tcautap  : 
Silt.  Kng.,  cb.  xvi 
*  20.   To  cut  lots :  To  draw  lots. 
*21.  To  cut  the  grass  under  one:  The  same 
as  To  cut  the  ground. 

"My  Lord  Clifford  .  .  .  cutfc  the  fjratte  under  hit 
feet."—£veli/n:  Diuury  (Au|ruat  IS,  ICT^J). 

22.  To  cut  tlie  ground  viider  or  from  uiuler 
OTfC ;  To  disconcert  or  leave  a  person  without 
any  plea  or  ground  to  stand  ou. 

23.  To  cut  Die  round.  To  cut  tlie  volt : 
Manige:    To  change    the  hand    when  the 

horse  volts  upon  one  tread,  so  tliat.  ilividing 
the  vult  into  two,  lie  turns  upon  a  riglit  line 
to  commence  another  volt. 

21.  To  cut  the  neck : 

Hush.  :  To  cut  the  last  handful  of  standing 
com,  which  was  the  sij^-nal  for  merry-making, 

25.  To  cut  one's  teeth:  To  liave  the  teeth 
grown  through  the  gum. 

26.  To  cut  one's  eye-teeth :  To  become  know- 
ing or  sharp.     (Slang.) 

27.  To  cut  one's  vmy :  To  make  one's  way  or 
force  a  passage  through  opposing  forces. 

«fit,  *  cutt,  *  cntte,  *  kut,  s.    [Cur,  v.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  LUerally : 

1.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment; a  blow  with  a  sharp  or  edged  instru- 
ment iir  body. 

2.  The  opening,  notch,  or  gash  made  by  a 
sharp  or  edged  instrument ;  a  wound  made 
by  cutting. 

"  Sb.vrp  weapons,  according  to  the  force,  cut  into  the 
bone  uia,iiy  ways  ;  which  cutg  are  called  sciles,  and  are 
peckcjued  among  tbe  fractnrea."— (F«€»/1'(h.-  Surgery. 

3.  A  sht  made  in  a  dress. 

"Cloth  of  gold  und  cuts  and  laced  with  silver."— 
Shakcip.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  iit  4. 

4.  A  chauueU  canal,  or  ditch  made  by  exca- 
vation ;  a  groove,  a  furrow. 

"This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostria  the  rich  king  of 
Egypt,  and  long  aiter  him  Ptulomeus  PhiLidelphua, 
purposed  to  have  made  a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper. 
and  thereby  to  have  let  in  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. "—Jr«o/ios     Bistorie  qf  the  Turkes. 

6.  A  part  cut  otf  from  tlie  main  body. 

o  be  ten  foot  long,  and  one 

>  many  foot."— Mortimer :    WhoU 
Art  of  Uusbdiidry. 

6.  A  small   piece ;  a  fragment,  a  shred,  a 
portion  cutoff;  as,  "  a  cut  off  the  joint." 
*7.  A  gelding. 

*'  The  collier's  cut,  the  courtier's  steed,  will  tire." 

Uascoigne,  in  ParadUe  «f  Dainty  Devices  (1592). 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  6  (1). 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  surface  made  or  left  by  a  cut ;  as,  a 
•lean  cut. 

2.  A  short  or  near  way  or  path  by  which 
an  angle  or  corner  is  cut  off. 

"  But  the  gentleman  would  needs  see  me  part  of  my 
way.  and  carry  me  a  short  cut  through  his  own  ground, 
.  .  ."Swift:  Examiner. 

3.  A  near  way  or  means  to  an  end. 

"  The  evidence  of  my  sense  ia  simple  and  Immediate, 
and  therefore  I  have  but  a  shorter  cat  thereby  to  the 
ftaaeut  to  the  truth  of  the  things  bo  evidenced,  —jffa/e  : 
Origin,  of  Mankind. 

i.  The  fashion,  manner,  shape,  or  form  in 
whicli  anything  is  cut  or  made. 

"  Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  Pagan  cut  too." 

Shakexp. :  Uenry  Vtll..  L  a. 

5.  A  lot,  from  being  made  of  i>ieee3  of  stick, 
straw,  paper,  &c.,  cut  to  different  lengths.  [^] 

"  The  cut  fli  to  the  knight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  847. 

6.  The  act  of  passing  a  person  without  re- 
cognition or  acknowledgment ;  the  shunning 
an  acquaintance. 

"We  met  and  gave  each  other  the  cut  direct  that 
tn^ht."— Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  ii. 

7.  Figure,  style. 

"There  must  have  been  something  very  innocent 
and  confiding  in  the  cat  of  oy-ir  'nW ~ lord  Duff crin . ■ 
Lett  en  from  High  Latitudes;  Lett,  xiii  ,p.  386(1867). 

*  8.  A  fool,  a  dupe. 

"Send  for  money,  knight;  If  thou  hast  her  not  i' 
the  end,  call  me  cnt.'—Shakegp.  :  Twelfth  NigH,  ii.  3. 

9.  A  degree ;   from  count  or  tallies  being 

"kept  by  notches. 

"Tliisconjugal  morality  wasaeueaboveATKhyronsa'B 
mark.  —D.  It.  j/orier :  Photo  tlie  Sutiote  (18571,  voL 
HI.,  cb.  XXXV..  p.  27. 

B.  Teclinwally : 

1.  Spinning,  £c.  :  A  term  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  yarn  ;  the  half  of  a  heer  (q.v.). 


*'  A  Htoue  of  the  ^ent  of  It  [wool]  will  yii;ld  :\2 
sli^s  of  yarn,  each  eoutaiuiug  1'2  cuts,  und  tuich  cut 
being  I'Ju  rounds  of  the  legal  reeL" — P.  Oaluthiets, 
lioxbarght.  titatist.  Ace,  ii.  308. 

2.  Mach. :  The  style  of  the  notches  of  a  file  ; 
as.  Rough  cut,  bastard  cut,  second  cut,  smooth 
cut,  deatisnionth  cut. 

3.  Typo.  :  Cutof  a  letter  :  its  size  and  shape. 

4.  Eri-gin.  :  Cut  of  a  pontoon-bridge  ;  the 
water-way  between  the  pontoons. 

5.  GaTjies : 

(1)  Canls  :  The  actor  duty  of  cutting  a pac^k 
of  cards. 

"  The  deal,  the  e]iu£Be,  aud  the  cut."         Utoift. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  striking  a  ball  to  tin-- 
off  side,  square  or  nearly  so  with  the  wicket  ; 
the  stroke  itself. 

"...  a  couple  of  forward  ciff*  in  the  following  over 
contributing  eight." — Daily  Telegraph,  Augiut  11,  lasi. 

6.  Engraving : 

(1)  The  stamp  or  block  on  which  a  picture 
is  cut  or  carved. 

(2)  An  im])ression  from  such  stamp  or  block. 

"...  he  ia  set  forth  in  the  prints  or  cuts  of  martyrs 
by  CevaileriUH.  '—Broume :  Vulgar  Errours. 

7.  Fencing:  A  stroke  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

8.  Carp.  :  The  cut  which  is  made  in  the 
thickness  of  a  deal  with  the  saw,  so  as  to 
form  a  leaf.  Thus,  a  five-cut  deal  is  divided 
into  six  leaves. 

^  To  draw  cut  or  cuts :  To  draw  lots. 

".  .  .  at  last  they  acorded  aud  aware,  and  made  pro- 
myse  before  all  the  company,  that  tliey  shulde  drawe 
cuttes,  and  be  that  Mliulde  liaue  the  longest  strawe 
shulde  go  forthe.  and  thf  other  abyde.' — Bemsri: 
Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i.,  ch.  288. 

oiit,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Cot,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Divided,  separated,  gashed,  wounded. 

(2)  Gelded,  castrated. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Deeply  wounded  or  affected ;  pained. 
*  (2)  Tipsy,  intoxicated. 

"  W;i3  not  master  such-a.  one  crueUy  cm^  last  night?" 
— Goudinan :   Winter  Evening  Conference,  pt.  I. 

II.  Bot. :  Regidarly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 
1[  (1)  Cut  and  dry  (or  dried):  Ready  pre- 
pared, ready  beforehand. 

"  Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry. 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply."  StoifL 

*(2)  Cut  and  long-tail:  A  phrase  intended 
to  include  all  kinds  of  dogs,  curtail  curs, 
sporting  dogs,  &c.  :  hence,  every  one,  any  one  ; 
all  kinds. 

"  He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely, 
And  for  a  jig,  come  cut  and  long-tail  to  him. 
He  tuins  ye  like  a  top." 

Elct.  A  A%ukesp. :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  r.  2, 

cut-away,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  skirts  cut  away  or 
rounded  off. 

"...  boys  of  ten,  in  rut-awn^  confs  and  daUity 
gaiters."— //or((cu/r«ru/  Ittrcord,  No.  15  (June.  1877). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  coat,  the  skirts  of  which 
are  cut  away  or  rounded  off. 

"  A  fifth-form  boy.  clad  in  a  green  cut-aioay,  with 
brass  buttons  and  cord  tTuusen."—ffiig/ies :  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,  pt.  I.,  ch,  vi. 

cut-bracket,  s. 

Arch. :  A  bracket  moulded  on  the  edge. 

OUt-flnger,  s.  [So  called  because  the 
leaves  are  ai'plied  to  cut  fingers,  &,c.]  Two 
plants — (1)  Valeriana  pyrenaica,  (2)  Vinca 
•major. 

CUt-flnger*d,  a.  a  ludicrous  term  ap- 
plied to  one  wlio  gives  a  short  answer,  or 
replies  with  some  degree  of  acrimony. 
(Scotch.) 

cut-glass,  s.  &  a. 

A,  Assubst. :  Flint-glass  ornamented  by  hav- 
ing portions  of  it  cutaway.  The  decanteri  tum- 
bler, or  otlier  object,  is  lield  against  a  revolv- 
ing wheel,  whose  surface  is  provided  with  a 
grinding  material ;  and  afterwards  to  another 
wheel  witli  a  polishing  powder.  The  Ijrst.  t<v 
cutting- wheel,  is  of  iron,  furaished  with  sand 
and  water.  The  second,  or  smnothing-wheel. 
is  of  stone,  with  clear  water,  to  work  nut  the 
scratches  of  the  grinder.  Tlie  third,  criMilish- 
ing-wheel,  is  of  wond,  with  rottenstone  or 
putty-powder  for  polishing.     (Knight.) 


B,  As  adj. :  Connected  with  tlie  manufao 
tiue  of  cut-glass ;  dealing'  in  or  making  cut- 
glass. 

".  .  .  one  of  the  first  cut-jrlau  manufacturers  laths 
kiugdom,  .  .  ."~A  necdotes  of  the  Life  of  iSp.  Watson, 
vol.  i.,  p.  286. 

cut-grass,  «.  A  grass,  Leersla  oryzoides, 
tlie  leaves  being  so  rough  as  to  cut  the 
hand. 

cut-heal,  s. 

1.  Vitla-uuta  ojicinalls  (Prior),  but  Messrs. 
Britten  &  Holland  think  V.  pyrcnoica  the 
genuine  species. 

^  2.  Polemonium  cmruleum. 

CUt-hornit,  a.  Having  the  horns  cut 
stiort. 

"  Toa  ky,  the  ano  tbarof  blak  cuthomit.tha  rther 
broiuj  taggit."— ^iffrct  Reg.,  Ceut.  16. 

cut-iu  notes,  s.  pi 

Print. :  Notes  which  occupy  spaces  taken 
out  of  the  text,  the  lines  of  whicli  are  sh(trt- 
ened  to  give  room  therefor. 

cut-lugged,  a.     Crop-eared.    (Scotch.) 
".  .  .  that's  a' your  Whlggery,  and  your  presbyteiy, 

ye     cuttuggrd,    granlng    curies."— Seorr ,■     Waverlev, 

ch.  XXX. 

cut-mark,  5.  A  mark  made  u])on  a  set 
of  warji-threads  before  placing  on  the  waip- 
beani  uf  the  h'om,  to  mark  olf  a  certain  defi- 
nite lengtli,  the  mark  dellning  the  end  of 
which  shall  appear  in  the  woven  piece  and 
afford  a  measure  to  cut  by.    (Knight.) 

cut-nail,  s.  A  nail  cut  from  a  nail-plate, 
in  contradistinction  to  one  forged  from  a  nail- 
rod,  as  a  clasp,  horse-shoe,  or  flat-head  nail. 
(Ktiight) 

cut-ofif,  s. 

Engineering : 

1.  The  term  is  applied  to  that  mode  of  using 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  in  wliich  it  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinder  during  a  portion  only 
of  the  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  tlie  steam,  after 
the  induction  ceases,  working  exj>ansively  in 
the  cylinder  during  the  remainder  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  The  cut-off  in  locomo- 
tive-engines is  effected  by  a  certain  adjust- 
nient  of  the  liuk-motion  (q.v.).  The  cut-off, 
in  many  steam-engines,  is  etlected  by  the 
governor,  which  is  so  connected  to  the  vah-e- 
gear  us  to  vary  the  throw  of  the  vahe-rod, 
modifying  it  according  to  the  speed  of  the 
engine ;  the  effect  being  that  an  acceleration 
of  speed  works  a  diminution  of  steam  inducted 
and  conversely,  the  object  l>eing  to  secure 
uniformity  of  speed.  A  drag  cut-off  is  one 
actuated  directly  by  the  main  valve. 

2.  A  valve  or  gate  in  a  spout,  to  stop  dis- 
charge ;  as  in  grain-sjiout  when  the  required, 
weight  or  quantity  has  been  discharged  or  the 
receiving  vessel  is  full. 

3.  A  device  in  a  rain-water  sixjut  to  send 
the  falling  water  in  either  of  two  directions, 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  gutter  until  the  roof 
is  clean,  and  then  to  the  cistern. 

4.  A  rod  on  a  reaper,  to  hold  up  the  falling 
grain  while  it  is  being  cleared  from  the  jdat- 
form.    (Knight.) 

%  Cut-off  valve : 

Engin.  :  A  valve  arranged  to  close  the  in- 
duction-ports  of  a  steam-cylinder  at  any  given 
period  before  the  close  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  be  used 
expansively  in  the  interval.    [Cct-off.] 

cut-out,  S. 

Teleg.  :  A  species  of  switch  used  in  tele- 
graph-offices to  connect  the  wires  passing 
through  the  office,  and  "  cut-out "  the  instru- 
ment from  the  circuit.  Usually  a  mere  lever, 
pivoted  between  the  wires  leading  to  and 
from  the  instrument,  so  that,  on  being  ttimed 
in  the  proper  direction,  it  will  connect  the 
wires.     {Knight.) 

cut^plle,  s. 

Fnhric  :  A  fabric  woven  in  loops,  and  subse- 
quently cut  so  as  to  give  a  pile  (liairy)  surface, 
such  as  velvet,  plush,  Wilton  carpet,  &c. 

cut-purse,  s.    [Cdtpurse.] 

cut-splay,  s. 

BnihL  :  Tlie  oblique  cutting  of  the  edges 
of  bricks  in  certain  kinds  of  fancy  brick- 
work. 


bSU,  b6^:  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -inft 
-clan,    tian  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon^shun;  -tlon, -slon^zhun.      -tious, -sious, -clous  =  8hus.     -hie. -die,  ^c  -  hel.  d^L 
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cutaneous— cutlet 


out-stone,  s. 

Miuanry:  A  ii(_'wn  stuiie  ;  aslilars  redufed 
to  form  by  cliiwel  and  mallet. 

cut-throat,  "  cut-thrott,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  nuhstantive : 

1.  An  assassin,  a  umrdeier,  a  luflian. 

•■  Tlie  Gaucho,  althuiigli  ho  inuy  be  a  cut-throat,  is  ;i 

f-eiitlemftn,  .  .  ."—Darwin:  Voyage  round  the   ll'orUl 
ed-  imm,  ch.  xiL.p.  '^68. 

*  2.  A  dark  lantern  or  bowet,  in  which 
there  is  generally  liorn  intitead  of  glass.  It 
Is  80  constructed  that  the  light  may  be 
completely  obscured,  when  this  is  found 
necessary  for  the  iierpetration  of  any 
criminal  act, 

*  3.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

'•  Item,  tuA  ciiirtis  (or  cutthroCtlt  witli  aixtrcis 
quheillls  echod,  luivliig  tlielr  imvtsls."— //ifwUoWes 
(A  lo66),  p.  109. 

B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Murderous,  bloodthirsty. 

"The  ruffl:in  rublwrs.  by  no  hwtlce  awed, 
Aud  UiHiaiii  cut-thrtnU  Holai»?ra  lire  iihroad." 

DrydfH  :  Juvenal.  Sat.  111. 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarous,  cruel,  inhuman. 

"No'  unfrctiupntly  I  am  favouieti  wftli  a  straiu  o( 
gOoJ  cut-thront  almse.  .  .  ."—Snnthey  t  Let'ert  |181i6). 
Tol   iv.,  i>,  i. 

*  cut-throatcry,  s.    Murder. 

cat-UUder,  ».  A  four-wheeled  vehicle 
constructed  with  an  open  spare  in  the  body 
which  admits  the  forward  whetds  whrn  tmnins 
about. 

out-velvet,  s. 

Fabric:  Piled  goods  in  which  the  loops  are 
jut. 
out-water,  s, 

1.  :::ihipwrighting :  The  forward  edge  of  tin- 
stem  or  prow  of  a  vessel ;  that  which  divides 
the  water  right  and  left.  It  is  fayed  to  tli.' 
forepart  of  the  stem. 

■■  The  beautifully  tapering  bow  ia  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  a  sharp  cut-icater.'^Centuri/  Miigazini-, 
August.  188-2,  p.  603. 

2.  Bridge  :  The  edge  of  a  starling  presented 
up  stream,  to  divide  the  waters  on  each  si(Je 
Of  the  pier.    (Knight.) 

cut-weed,  s,  Vari»nis  marine  Alg;e,  as 
Ftiots  vesiru(osus.  F.  si.Ti-atus,  and  Laminari' 
digitatit.     {Brittfn  £  Holland.) 

*  out- work,  s.  &  a. 

A.  --Is  substantive : 

1.  A  description  of  lace  formed  by  working 
a  pattern  with  a  needle  upon  cloth  or  muslin, 
the  interstices  being  then  cut  away  with 
scissors,  and  the  edges  secured  by  the  dani- 
ing-needle  or  purling  of  crotcliet-work.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  largely  used  in  ecclesiastical 
embroidery. 

"Then  his  band 
May  be  disordered,  aad  transformed  from  lace 
To  cut-work."         Beaum.  ±  Flet.  :  The  Coronation. 

*  2.  Work  cut  out  for  one;  or,  possibly, 
work  in  cutting,  i.e.,  fighting. 

■■  Let  it  l.e  what  it  will.     If  he  cut  here 
I'll  fliid  him  cut-irork" 

Beaum.  d-  FtetcJi. :  The  Chances,  11.  3, 

B.  As  adj. :  Embroidered  or  worked  in  cut- 
work. 

",  .  ,  six  pvirlfi  of  an  Tt.ilian  cu/-imwl-band  I  wore, 
,  .  ," — B.  .fmi.ton-.-  Ereri/  .M<ni  out  u/hu  ffuniour. 

cut  and  btm,  js.  The  skin  of  a  sheep 
with  the  marks  or  brand  thereon  ;  hence,  the 
whole  of  anything.    (Scotch.) 

"  .  marked  both  with  cut  and  bim,  .  .  ."—Scott: 
Mfmoitery,  ch.  ix. 

eu~ta'-ne-OUS,  a.    [Low  Lat.  *aitane^is,  from 
ciLtis  =  skin  ;  Fr.  c\itane.}     Belonging  or  per- 
taining to  the  cutis  or  skin  ;  .appearing  on  or 
affecting  the  skin. 
%  Culaneovs  nerves : 

Anat. :  Nerves  distributed  to  and  through 
the  aitis  vera,  and  designed  to  render  it 
sensitive. 

out'-ber~dUl,   cut'-ber-doU,  s.      [Etym. 
doubtful.]    A  plant,  Acanthvs  viollis, 

0Ut9h  (1),  s.    [Catechu.] 

CUt9li  (2),  s.    [Cv.LTcn.] 

cut9li'-er-r^,  cut9li-er-y,  s.     [Hind.  & 
Mahratta  kacheri,  hiwheree.]    A  public  office 


for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment.   (Anglo-hidian.) 

*c6tcll'-^,  s.     [COACHKK.]    A  coachman. 

■'  Mitkt-  tliee  a  jwore  cutvhy  here  on  ^LetW-RMurn 
from  I'ernutiui  (WW,). 

cute,  '  kute.  a.  [An  abbreviation  of  ocwte 
(q.v.).]  Cunning,  sharp,  clever,  acute,  keen 
witted.     (SUing.) 

"  They  are  the  'rutett.  arid  tlu-y  are  a  prcciouji  sight 
tuu  'nite  U>  dia;il.le  the  Iieaat  that  oirrlcB  (frJBt  to  the 
mill. "— /.'c«df     .v-P.-r  tw  iate  to  Mend.  oh.  xxHi. 

*oute»  "  coot,  '  cultt,  «.  [Oer.  kote;  Flem. 
tuyt.\    The  ankle. 

"  Sum  clneheB  thee,  some  cluds  thee  on  the  cutei." 
Dunbar:  Eicrgrcen,  ii.  69,  28. 

GUte'-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  cute,  a.  ;  -nMS.]  Shaii)- 
ness,  cleverness,  cunnitig,  acuteness. 

"Who  would  have  thought  ho  innocent  a  face  could 
cover  BO  much  cuteneMt" — Ooldtmith  :  Qood-natured 
Man.  ii.  1. 

cut'-graBS,  s.    [CuT-GUAss.] 

*cuth,  a.  [A.S.  CKth.}  Knowing,  famous, 
celciirated.    [Couth.] 

^  The  word  occurs  a.s  the  first  element  in 
seveial  English  names,  such  as  C'wfftwin,  CiUh- 
red,  TH^^ibert. 

CUth,  OOOth,  s.  [Etym,  unknown.]  A  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  cole-tlsh  when 
not  fully  gi-osvn. 

'*.  ,  .  a  grey  flsh  hert-  called  rutht.  .  .  ."—/'.  Crou: 
Orkn.  Statiit.  Aa:,  vii.  4,sa. 

CU'-ti-de,  s.     [Lat,  ••''(irnla,  dinun.  of  cutis  = 

skin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Uiii gunge: 
I.  Lit. :  In  the  .same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*  2.  ^'17- .'   A  thin  skin  or  coating  formed 

on  the  surifaee  of  any  liquor. 

"When  auy  saline  liyuor  \h  evai>..rat«d  to  cuthie. 
and  let  cool,  the  salt  concretes  in  regular  flgurea  .  .  ." 
—.Vcwton :  Optics. 

n.  'TechuicnUy : 

1.  Anat. :  The  epidermis  or  sc^uf-skiu  ;  the 
delicate  and  transparent  membrane,  which, 
destitute  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  invests 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  except  the 
parts  occupied  by  the  nails.  It  is  designed  to 
protect  the  true  skin  from  injury.  In  parts 
of  the  body  it  is  only  ^j^,  and  in  other  parts 
■^,  or  even  j\  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  thickest 
on  the  sides  o'f  the  feet  and  on  the  hands,  they 
being  more  exposed  than  most  other  parts  to 
pressure. 

•'.  .  .  arteries,  and  veins,  and  skin,  and  ctUiclr,  and 
Bail,  &c"—Bentltrif :  SerTnt^tu,  iii. 

2.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen. :  The  outer  layer  of  the  integument 
in  any  animal. 

(2)  .S}^c. :  The  ]>ellicle  which  forms  the 
outer  layer  of  the  body  amongst  the  Infu- 
sorial Animalcules. 

3.  Botany  : 

1.  A  t.ough  membrane  overlaying  the  epi- 
dermis of  a  plant,  and  constituting  an  outer 
layer  of  skin.  It  is  thin,  homogeneous,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  organization.  It 
is  little  sen.sitive  to  external  or  even  to 
chemical  agencies. 

2.  Any  similar  skin. 

t  Cuticle  of  the  pu'ivifil : 

Aiuit.  (C-  Zorl.  :  The  name  given  by  Kolliker 
to  a  very  thin  membrane  constituting  the 
external  covering  of  the  enamel  in  an  unworn 
tooth.  Busk  and  Huxley  call  it  Nasmyth's 
membrane.    (Qvain.) 

cu-tic'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  cutyynla.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  the  skin. 

"  .  .  the  greater  outlets  of  the  body  aiid  cuticutar 
pores."— Boyfp.-  IVorkx.  i.  128- 

CU-tio'-U-lar-ize,  r-t.  [Eng.  cuticutar;  -ize.] 
To  render  cuticuhir,  or  of  the  nature,  compo- 
sition, &c.  of  cuticle. 

"The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidermis-cells  is 
always  cutirutarited." — Bennet :  Botany. 

cu  'ti-kins, s.  J)/.  [A  dimiu.  from  Scotch  cut^, 
cuitt  =  the  ankle.]  Overshoes,  short  gaiters. 
(Scotch.) 

"...  a  i)air  of  stout  walkinc  shoei.  with  cutikint.  as 
he  called  them,  of  black  cloth.  .  .  .'-—Scott :  Anti- 
quary, ch,  xi. 

cu'-tiu,  5.     [Lat.  r'it(is)  =  the  skin,  and  sulT. 

-in  (Chem).'] 
Cliem.  :  Tlie  s;ime  as  Cuto.se  (m-v.) 


cu'-tis,  s.    Il-al.  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Anat.  <£  Hool. :  The  inferior  vascular  lajer 
of  the  integument.  It  is  sometiineu  called  the 
cutis  vera  (true  skin),  and  also  the  CTium, 
or  the  dermis.  It  is  distiuguishcd  from 
the  scarf-skin,  cuticle,  or  epidermis  (q.v.), 
(JliuUy.) 

2.  Boi. :  The  peridium  of  certain  fungals, 

%  Cutis  vera:  The  true  skin.  The  inner 
fibrous  skin  in  man  or  in  the  inferior  animabi. 
It  consists  of  areolar  anrl  clastic  tissue,  with 
fat-cells,  Vdood vessels,  nerves,  absorbentn,  and 
luistriated  muscular  libn^s.  It  is  called  also 
the  corium  or  the  denuis. 

CU'-tx-BCC-tor,  s.  [Lat.  ctiti(s)=Bkin,  andawtor 
=  a  cutler ;  8tco=  to  cut. J  A  knife  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  parallel  blades,  adjustable  as  to- 
relative  distance,  and  used  in  making  thia 
sections  for  microscopy. 

CUtlt,  CUitlt,  a.     [Scotch  cu((e),  s. ;  -i^  =  ed.\ 

Having  ankles  ;  as,  strut' -cuit it,  having  neat 
ankles,  ikick-cuitit,  &c. 

out'-laa,  cut'-lasB,  "  conrte-las,  cut- 
lash,  *  cutte-las,  ^  ontal-axe, '  curtle- 

axe,  5.  [Fr.  coutelas,  from  O.  l-'i 
coutel,  cuUd;  Ital,  colteilo  =  a  kniTu, 
a  dagger,  from  Lat.  cidtetlus^a, 
knife,  dimin.  of  culler  =^3l  plough- 
share.1  A  short,  heavy,  curving 
sword.  It  was  especially  used  by 
seamen  in  boarding  and  rei>elliiig 
boarders. 

".  .  .  then  diawf!  the  Grecian  lord 
His  cuUau.  sheathed  beside  h is  |>ouderuaa 

Bword ; 
Prom  the  eigu'd  Tictime  crops  the  curling 

hair. 
The  heralds  part  it,  and  the  princes  share." 
Pope :  Jiomcj^i  Iliad,  ill  340.M3. 

*ont-le,   'cnitle,  'cuittle,  v.t. 

[Prob.    the    same    as    Eng,    cwldle 
(q.v.).]     To  wheedle.     (Scotdt.)  ■»;, 

"Sir  William  mi^ht  just  stitch  your  m' 

auld  baxiiny  to  h^r  guwii  sleeve,  ami  he  tjjiij 

would  sunecutt/c  another  out  o'BOuielxxly 
else,  .  .  ."—Scott:  Bride  vf  LamTnermoor. 
ch.  xiv. 

ciit'-ler»   *eote-ler,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

cotelier ;    Fr.  coutelier,    from    Low      /y 
Lat.      cultellarins  =  (1)     a    soldier 
armed  with  a  da^er,  (2)  a  cutler.] 

'-'"  CUTLiS 

1.  One  wliose  trade  is  to  make 
or  deal  in  knives. 

"  Every  smith,  every  carpenter,  every  cutltrr  wa.'  at: 
constant  work  on  guns  and  blades. "—Jrucau^ay  .'  Uitt 
Eng  ,  ch.  xii. 

2.  One  who  grinds  or  sharpens  knives  and 
other  cutting  instruments. 

Out-ler'-x-a,  s.  [Named  by  Dr.  Gre\iUe  after 
Miss  Cutler,  of  Sidmouth,  a  zealous  student 
of  marine  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Cutleriacea- 
(Fucoid  Algae),  of  which  the  type  is  Cutleria 
multijida.  It  has  a  laciniated,  riband-like, 
olive -coloured  frond,  between  membranous. 
and  cartilaginous,  witli  .scattered  sori     [Cct- 

LERIACE.e  ] 

oiit-ler-i-a'-^e-CB,  s.  jil.  [Mod.  Lat  cvXlxri^oX 
and  fcm.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  -ac«(E.\ 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Pucoid  Algals.  It  consi>ts; 
of  olive-coloured  unjointed  seaweeds,  the 
fructification  consisting  of  stalked,  eight-celled 
oosporanges  and  many-celled  antheridia  ar- 
ranged in  sori  on  the  surface.  (Gri_ffith  d; 
Henfrey.) 

1[  In  Lindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom  Cutleri- 
acese  is  not  recognized  as  a  family,  Cutleria 
being  ]>laced  under  the  order  Fucace*.  the 
sub-order  Halyserea,  and  the  tribe  or  family 
Dictyotidae. 

otif-ler-y,  s-     [Fr.  coutellerie.] 

1.  The  liusiness  or  trade  of  a  cutler. 

^  The  art  of  manufacturing  cvitlen."  is  one^ 
of  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  known  when 
it  was  commenced  in  Britain,  but  Sheffield 
was  celebrated  for  its  st«el  blades  as  early  as 
Chaucer's  time.    [Steel] 

2.  Edged  instruments  or  tools. 

".   .   .   laws  fixing  the  price  of  cutlery  or  of  broad* 
cloth."- Jfacaiday :  Sist-  Eng.,  oh.  xxL 

CUt'-lSt,  s.  [Ft.  c6teUtte ;  O.  Fr.  costelette  =  a. 
little  rib  or  side  ;  a  double  dimin.  from  O.  Fr 
costs ;  Ft.  c6te  ;  Lat.  costa  =  a  side,  a  rib.]  .\ 
.small  piece  of  meat,  generally  from  the  loin 
or  neck,  cut  for  cooking. 

"  So  unatton  cutlets,  prime  ol  meat"        -'wttt. 


late,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :   we.  wgt.  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire,  rfr,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce  ^  e,    ey=  a.     an  =  Ic^* 
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ca'-tO^e,  s.    [Lnt.  cAt-tis  =  skin.] 

Client.  :  Cutin,  a  kind  of  cellulose  foniiin^ 
the  fine  transparent  tnenibrane  wliich  covi-is 
the  exposed  parts  Oi'  vegetables.  It  is  in- 
soluble ill  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  in 
dilute  solutions  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
sodium ;  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  suberii: 
acid.  It  is  insolnble  in  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper.    (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

cut-purse,  " ciitt'-purs,  ' kitte-pors, s. 

&  a.     [Kng.  cut,  and  jjurse.] 

A.  As  mhst.  (Orig.)  :  One  who  stole  purses 
by  cutting  the  string  or  ribbon  by  which 
thoy  were  fastened  to  the  girdle  ;  a  high- 
wayman, a  robber,  a  thief.  {Sfuikesp. :  King 
Lear,  iii.  3.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Thieving,  robbing,  dishonest. 

"  Away,  yon  cut-purie  rnscal  1  "—Sfmkesp. :  2  Eenry 
lV..n.A. 

*  cntt,  *  cntte.  s.    [Cut.] 

CUt-ta-ble,  a.      [Eng.  citt ;    able.]     Capable 
of,  or"  fit  for  being  cut. 

".  .  .  cousume  aU  the  cutafefe  graaa  of  the  nearest 
field,  .  .  ."—Maxwell :  Sel.  Traru.,  p.  204. 

*OUt'-ted,  *  cut-tit,  a.    [Eng.  cut;  -ed.] 
X,  Lit. :  Cut,  slashed. 

"  His  wiif  walked  hym  with,  with  a  long  gode 
In  a  ciittede  cote  cutteU  *ul  heyghe." 

Pien  Plowman ;  Crede. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1,  Abrupt. 

"A  pathetic  and  culled  kind  of  speech,  signifying 
tliat  hifl  heart  was  bo  boldened.  that  his  tongue  w.ild 
not  seme  him  to  express  the  mater." — Bruce:  El-u'en 
Serm. 

2.  Laconic,  sharp. 

•  cut'-ted-ly,  *cut'-ted-lie,  *cut-tet-lie, 

adv,     [Eng.  cutted  ;  -ly] 

h  With  rapid  but  jerking  motion. 

"The  fiery  dragon  flew  on  hie, 
Out  throw  the  akies.  richt  cuttetlie' 

Durcl:   iValeont  Coll.,  IL  24. 

2.  Abruptly. 

3.  Laconically,  sharply. 

"The  moderator  cw(<«d?j/  .  .  .  answered,  .  .  ."— 
BaUlie :  Uu<:Tt.  i.  IM- 

4.  Briefly,  shortly,  concisely. 

".  .  .  certes  viider  the  persones  &  names  of  the 
ftpostles,  they  cannot  be  reported,  but  both  coldly  ;ind 
cuttedly."~Udal  ■  Pr^.  of  Ercumut. 

Ctlt'-tee,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Weaving:  The  box  to  hold  the  quills  in  a 
weaver's  loom. 

e&t'-ter,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  cut ;  -er.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts. 

"  He  who  is  called  the  cutUr,  or  dissector,  with  an 
Kthiopick  stone  cuttsaway  aa  much  of  the  fie^h  as  the 
law  commands." — Qreenhill :  Art  of  Embahning,  \t. 
MS. 

•  2.  Spec. :  A  sculptor. 

".  .      the  r««er 
>7as  as  another  nat  >re,  aunib  ;  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  her." 

Hhakrap.  :  Cymheline,  it  4. 

•  3.  A  bravo,  a  cut-throat. 

•*. . .  a  thief,  or  rather  a  cutter  by  the  high  way,  . .  ." 
—World  of  lVond<>T»,  p.  95(1648). 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agriculture : 

(1)  An  implement  or  machine  for  cutting 
feed,  such  as  a  straw-cutter,  a  root-cutter,  &c. 
(Knight.) 

(2)  That  portion  of  a  mower  or  reaper  which 
actually  severs  tlie  stalk.  The  varieties  are 
numerous,  but  the  general  verdict  of  approval 
has  been  given  to  what  may  be  called  the  saw 
—a  term  which  describes  generally  a  device 
consisting  of  projecting  teeth  or  sections 
aflflxed  to  a  bar  and  reciprocated  longitudinally 
of  the  latter.    (Knight.) 

2.  Anat. :  A  fore-tooth,  an  incisor. 

"The  moljires,  or  grinders,  are  behind,  .  .  .  and  the 
ctUters  before,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  cut  off  a 
morsel  from  any  solid  food,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
grinders."— flatf  ;  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Buikl.  :  A  soft  brick  adapted  to  be  rublied 
down  to  the  required  shape  for  ornamental 
brickwork  or  arches. 

4.  Engraving:  A  burin,  aii  engraver's  tool ; 
as  a  tint-cutter. 

5.  Mechanics : 

(1)  A  revolving  cutting-tool  of  a  gear-cutter, 
a  planing-machine,  <Sic.     [Cdtter-head.] 

(2)  An  upright  chisel  on  an  anvil  ;  a  hack- 
iron. 


(3)  The  router  or  scorper  portion  of  the 
centre-bit,  which  removes  the  portion  circum- 
scribed by  the  nicker. 

(4)  A  flle-chisel.    (Knight.) 
6.  Nautical: 

(1)  A  vessel  with  one  mast,  having  fore  and 
aft  sails.  The  spars  are  a  mast,  boom,  gaiT 
and  liowsprit.  Cutters  are  usually  small,  but 
tlie  faTicy  has  sometimes  brcn  to  makf  them 


as  large  as  400  tons  and  28  tjuns.  They  are 
either  clincher  or  carvel  build  ;  have  nojilv 
stay,  the  jib  hoisting  and  hanging  by  the 
halyards  alone.  A  cutter  carries  a  fore  and 
aft  main-sail,  gaff-topsail,  stay,  foresail,  and 
jib. 

(2)  A  boat  smaller  than  a  Ijarge,  and  pulling 
from  four  to  eight  oars.  It  is  from  22  to  80 
feet  long,  and  has  a  l*eam  equal  to  '29  to  '25 
of  its  length.  A  number  are  required  for 
the  miscellaneous  purposes  of  a  large  ship, 
and  are  known  as  first,  second,  &c.,  cutters. 
(Kniriht.) 

".  .  .  two  frigates,  ac)(/(er,  and  a  lugger,"— .SoatAey; 
Life  qf  NeUon.  i.  229. 

*  7-  L(fw  :  An  officer  in  the  Exchequer  that 
provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  the 
sum  paid  upon  them  ;  and  then  casts  the 
same  into  the  court  to  be  written  upon. 
(Cowel.) 

8.  Shooting:  A  wad-punch. 

9.  Vehicles:  A  one-horse  sleigh. 

10.  Mining:  A  crack  or  fissure  cutting 
across  or  intersecting  the  strata. 

11.  Mineral.:  A  crack  in  a  crystal  or  precious 
stone  ;  a  flaw. 

12.  Shoe-making:  A  peg-cutter,  or  float. 

13.  Tailoring:  A  person  who  cuts  out  the 
cloth  for  garments  according  to  measurement 
taken. 

14.  Lapid.  :  One  who  cuts  and  polishes 
gems. 

"...  a  skilful  cutter  of  diamonds  and  polisher  of 
gems,  ,  .  ." — Boyle:  Workt,  v.  ;56. 

%  Cutter  of  the  tallies  :  [II.  7]. 

cutter-bar.  s. 

1.  Boring-vuichinery :  A  bar  suppoiled  be- 
tween lath-centres  or  otherwise  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  to  be  bored,  and  carrying  the 
cutting-tool.    By  various  modiiications  having 


the  same  object  in  view,  the  tool-stock,  cutter- 
bar,  or  cylinder  may  be  moved,  so  as  to  cause 
the  tool  to  pass  around  inside  the  cylinder  or 
conversely,  and  also  cause  it  to  traverse  from 
end  to  eud.     [Borino-machine,] 

2.  Harvester:  A  bar,  usually  reciproc^ating 
longitudinally,  and  having  attached  to  it  the 
triangular  knives  or  sickles,  which  slip  to  and 
fro  in  the  slots  of  tlie  fingers,  and  cut  the 
grain  or  grass  as  tlie  machine  ]>rogresses.  The 
bar  carrying  the  lingers  is  the  liuger-bar. 
(Knight.) 

cutter -grinder,  5.  A  grindstone  or 
emery-wheel  specially  constructed  for  grind- 
ing' tiie  sections  of  the  cutter-bars  of  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.     (Knight.) 

cutter-head,  5.  a  rotating  head,  either 
dressed  and   grounrl    to    form   a    cutter,    or 


liaving  means  for   the  attaching  of  bit*  or 
blitiics  thereto. 

*  cutter -oflf,  s.     One  who  destroys  or 

exterminates. 

'■  The  eutter-off  of  Nature's  wit" 

Hhaketp. :  At  Vou  Like  Jt.  i.  2. 

cutter-Stock,  s.  a  h<!ad  or  holder  in 
wliich  a  cutting  blade  is  fastened  for  use. 
(Knight.) 

ciit'-tie  (I),  -';.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  horse  or 
mare  of  two  years  of  age.     (Scotch.) 

cut'-tic(2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    The  Black 
Guillemot. 

".  .  .  I  ohnerveil  sevenil  ElackGuilleniot«,C"lyrii1>iii 
Grylle,  which  the  twatiiian  called  cuttH's."—Fl<:iHiii;i  : 
Tour  i)i  Arran. 

ciit'-tie  (3),  s.    [Cutty.]    A  slut,  a  worthless 
girl,  a  loose  woman.    (Scotch.) 

".  .  .  he's  gaun  to  be  married  to  Meg  Murdiesun, 
ill-fiuuM  riittle  as  she  is."—ticotf :  Old  Mortalir;/.  cli   ic. 

cut  -ting,    "  cutt-ynge,    '  kit-ting.  pr. 

par.,  o.,  &  .*.     [Cut,  v.] 

A.  As  jM'.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Lit. :  Penetrating  or  dividing  l>y  means 
of  a  sharp  or  edged  instrument;  servim^  to 
cut ;  sharp-edged. 

II,  Figjtratively : 

1.  Wounding  the  feelings  deeply  ;  bitter, 
acrimonious,  sarcastic,  l>iting. 

"...  reprimanded  by  the  court  of  King's  Beuch 
In  the  most  cutthig  terms." — Macaulny  :  Bitt.  Ert'j., 
ch.  vi. 

2.  Underselling ;  selling  at  a  very  small 
prolU  in  order  to  cut  out  competition. 

*  3.  Thieving,  cheating. 

"  Wlierefore  have  I  such  a  companie  of  c^ctinff 
kn.-ives  tu  wait  upon  me?" — Oreent:  fYiar  Bacon,  v. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  dividing  or  separating  with  a 
sharp-edged  instrument;  the  act  of  wounding 
or  incising  ;  the  act  of  mowing,  reaping,  or 
trimming. 

■ '  niis  kitting  awe!  is  elepidcarcumcisiouu.*'—  H'jf'iffe; 
Select  )york4,  L  336. 

(2)  A  wound,  an  incision,  a  cut. 

"  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttingt  in  your  flesh  for  lli« 
dead,  .  .  ." — Leviticus  xix.  28. 

(3)  A  piece  or  portion  cut  off.     [II.  1.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  caper,  a  prank. 

(2)  The  act  of  passing  a  person  by  without 
acknowledgment. 

*(3)  A  fashioning,  contriving,  or  adapting 

■"To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 

Needs  no  expeuse  of  aignmeut. 

No  cutting  and  contriviug," 

Cowper  :  Friendlhip. 

(4)  A  wounding  deeply  in  the  feelings. 

(5)  A  sudden  moving  away  or  departure. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Gardening:  A  slip  or  jrortion  of  a  plant 
from  which  a  new  individual  is  propagated 
when  placed  in  the  earth. 

■'  Many  are  propagated  above  ground  by  slips  sir 
cuttings."— /iay. 

2.  Manege:  The  action  of  a  horse  when  he 
strikes  the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  fetlock 
joint  with  his  hoof  while  travelling, 

3.  Civil  Engin.  :  An  excavation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  road,  railroad,  or  canal.  When  the 
earth  is  not  required  for  a  fill  or  embankment, 
it  is  called  waste.  When  the  sides  are  not 
secure,  satficient  slope  must  be  allowed  or 
retaining-  walls  constructed.  These  walls 
batter  towards  the  bank  in  order  to  withstand 
the  thrust.     [Batter,  Breast-wall,  Retain- 

ING-WALL.] 

4.  Mining :  A  poor  quality  of  ore  mixed 
with  that  which  is  better. 

0.  Games : 

(1)  Cards :  The  act  of  making  a  cut  of  a 
pack  of  cards. 

(2)  Cricket :  The  act  of  making  a  cut, 

6.  Metfd.(PL):  The  larger  and  lighter  refuse 
which  is  detained  by  the  sieve  in  tiie  holching- 
tub,  or  hutch,    (Knight.) 

7.  Paint.:  The  laying  one  strong,  lively 
colour  on  another  without  any  sliade  or 
softening, 

cutting-board,  s.  A  board  for  the 
bench  m-  lap.  in  cutting  out  leather  or  cloth 

for  clothing. 


tSiU  t>6y:  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell,  cborus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  f 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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cutting  -box.  s. 

Ayric.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  hay,  straw, 
<»"   com  •  stalk    into   short   feud.       [Stkaw- 

CnTTEU.] 

cutting-compass,  s.  A  compaHS,  one 
of  wiiose  loKs  is  h  rutk-r,  to  make  washers, 
wads,  and  circular  diaca  of  paper  for  otlier 
uses. 

cutting-down.  pr.  par.  &  s. 
A,  Aspr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 
S,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  away  from  the 
main  hody. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  reducing,  retrenching, 
or  roinpreasing. 

(1)  Cutting-down  line : 

Shipbuilding :  A  curved  line  on  the  sheer- 
plan,  which  touches  the  lowest  part  of  tlie 
inner  surface  of  earli  of  the  frames.  It  deter- 
mines the  dejith  of  tlie  lloor-timberH  and 
the  height  of  the  dead-wood  fore  and  aft. 
{Knigkt?) 

(2)  Cutting-dov^n  staff : 

Shipbuilding  :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it 
the  height  of  the  cutting-down  line  above  the 
keel  at  the  several  frames.    (Knight.) 

cutting-engine,  s. 

Silk-mnchinery  :  A  maehiiw  in  which  refuse 
or  floss  silk — the  fibres  having  been  previously 
disiMitangled,  straightened,  and  laid  parallel 
by  the  Hackle,  Filling-engine,  and  Drawing- 
frame  (q.v.) — are  cut  into  lengths  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  inches,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  be  treated  as  a  staple  by  the  carding- 
niachine  and  the  machineswhich  follow  in  the 
cotton  process,  bringing  the  fibre  to  a  sliver, 
a  roving,  and  a  threarl,  suitable  for  weav- 
ing. The  cutting-engine,  has  feed-rollers  and 
an  iiitennittingly  acting  knife,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  chaff  or  tobacco  cutter.   {Knight.) 

cutting-file,  s.  The  toothed  cutter  of  a 
gear-cutting  engine. 

cutting-gauge,  s.  A  tool  having  a  lancet- 
shapfd  knife  (one  or  two)  and  a  movable  fence 
by  which  the  distance  of  the  knife  from  the 
edge  of  the  board  is  adjusted.  It  is  used  for 
cutting  veneers  and  thin  wood. 

cutting-line.  s. 

Printing:  A  line  made  by  printers  on  a 
eheet  to  mark  the  otf-cut ;  tliat  which  is  cut 
off  the  printed  sheet,  folded  separately,  and 
set  into  the  other  folded  portion.    (Knight.) 

cutting-machine,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  reducing  the  length  of 
Btapb-  of  flax.     [Breakinq-machine.) 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  out  garments.  A 
reciprocating  vertical  knife  works  in  a  slot  of 
the  table  which  supports  the  pile  of  cloth  to 
be  cut.  The  cloth  is  fed  by  the  attendant  so 
as  to  bring  the  line  marked  on  the  upper 
layer  in  line  with  the  knife.    (Knight.) 

cutting-nippers,  s.  A  pair  of  pliers  the 
jaws  of  which  are  sharp  and  come  in  exact 
apposition.  The  cutters  are  sometimes  on  the 
face  of  the  jaws  and  sometimes  on  the  side. 
iKnight.) 

CUttlng-OUt,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

A*  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  (&  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Jjing.:  The  act  of  separating  from 
the  main  body  by  cutting. 

2.  Tech. :  The  act  of  fashioning  or  shap- 
ing by  cutting. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  act  of  capturing  a  ship  in 
harbour.  [Citt,  v.  C.  5  (iv.)(2).]  Also  as  adj. 
in  such  a  phrase  as  a  crutting-out  expedition. 

^  Cidting-oia  machine  :  A  machine  by  which 
planchets  for  coins,  or  blanks  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  cut  from  ribbons  of  metal.  [Cut- 
tin  g-pre.ss,] 

cutting-plane,  s.  A  carpenter's  smooth- 
iDg-plane. 

cutting-press,  s 

1.  A  screw-jtress  for  cutting  planchets  of 
metal  from  strij.a.  It  has  a  cast-iron  frame 
fixed  on  a  stone  basement. 

1[  In  the  cat  a  is  the  tail  of  the  weighted 
swiaging-lever /,  which  is  moved  by  hand,  to 


move  the  slider  n  and  the  jiunch.    The  lower 
die  d  is  adjusted  in  position  by  the  system  of 


CnTTI  NO -PRESS. 


set  screws  s,  on  the  bed-piece ;  p  is  the  hold- 
ing-down plate, 

2.  A  bookbinder's  press  for  holding  a  pack 
of  folded  sheets  while  the  book  is  sawed  \>n-- 
vious  to  sewing,  or  for  holding  the  sewed  b'>ok 
for  edge-cutting.  Tlie  screws  i>ass  through 
the  side-pieces,  which  are  steadied  by  sliding- 
guides.  The  pack  may  now  be  jiloughed  or  saw- 
cut  on  the  back  for  tlie  twines  to  which  the 
sheets  are  sewed-     (Knight.) 

cutting-shoe.  s.  A  horseshoe  with  nails 
on  only  one  side,  for  horaes  that  cut  or  inter- 
fere.    A  feather-edge  shoe. 

cutting-thrust,  s.  A  tool  like  a  cutting- 
gauge,  employed  in  grooving  the  sides  of  boxes, 
&c.  It  has  a  routing- cutter  in  a  stock,  and 
an  adjustable  sliding-head  which  forms  a  gauge 
for  distance  from  the  guide-edge  of  the  board. 
(Knight.) 

cuf-ting-ly".  adv.    [Eng.  cutting;  -ly.]    In  a 
cutting  manner. 

cut-tie.  s.  &  a.      [A.S.  cvdele  =  a  cuttle-flsh  ; 
Ger.  kuttel(fisch) ;  Dnt.  kvttel(visch).'} 

A.  As  sjtbstantive : 

1.  A  Cuttle-fish  (q.v.). 

'•  It  U  aomewbat  atraiige  that  the  blood  of  all  bIrdB. 
nnd  beut^  aud  delies  filiould  be  of  a  ri;d  colour,  and 
only  the  blood  of  tbe  euaieuhould  be  &a  black  u  ink." 
—Sacon- 

*  2.  Cuttle-bone  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  animal  alluded 
to  under  A.    (See  the  first  compound.) 

cuttle-hone.  s. 

1.  ZooL  :  The  calcareous  shell  which  consti- 
tutes the  external  and  only  skeleton  in  the 
cuttle-fish  or  cuttle-lishes.  It  consists  of  a 
broad  laminated  plate,  terminated  behind  in  a 
hollow  imperfectly  chambered  apex  called  the 
mucro.  Another  name  for  it  is  the  sepia- 
staire.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Manuf. :  The  cuttle-bone  was  formerly 
employed  as  an  antacid  by  apothecaries  ;  it  is 
now  in  use  only  as  jionnce,  or  in  casting 
counterfeits.     (5.  P.  li'oodward.) 

cuttle-fish,  s. 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  cephalopod  mollusc,  Se2na  officinalis. 


CUTTLE-FISH. 

It  has  an  oblong  body,  with  lateral  fins  as  long 
as  itself,  and  ten  anus,  each  with  fmir  rows  of 
suckers.  For  its  internal  shell  see  Cuttle- 
bone.     It  ia  found  in  tlie  British  seas. 

"  He  that  uaea  many  words  for  the  explaining  any 
Bubject  dutli,  like  tbe  cuft!e-fish,  hide  himself  fur  the 
luotit  part  lu  bis  own  ink."— /^i//  ■  On  (he  Crffifinri. 


('2)  As  the  lingular  corresponding  to  any  of 
the  series  giveu  under  2  PL 
2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  cephalopoda  of  the  genus  Sepia. 
('2)  The  family  SepiadiC. 
(3>  The  cephalopoda  in  genei-al. 

"  ciit'-tle  (2),  5.    [Lat.  cultellua  =  a  knife.] 

1.  A  knife,  a  dagger. 

"  Oisruemberbitj  hiiuBelfe  with  a  k1uu-[>  nitUa  ttt  hm 
pre«eiice."— /i't/e.'  Kttgluh  Votariet.  yt.  it. 

2,  A  cut-tUroat,  a  bravo.  [Cuttee,  A.  L 
3.] 

"I'll  tbruBt  my  knife  In  your  mouldy  chap*,  ui 
you  play  tlie  BAUcy  cutUa  with  m»."—Stuik*iiJ.  :  2 
Henry  IV..  IL  4. 

ciit-toe',  cfit-too',  s.  [Pr.couteau  -  akuife.] 
A  large  knife.    (Avict-ican^ 

cuttoo-platCt  s.  A  hood  alK>ve  the  nave 
or  hub  of  a  veliicle,  to  prevent  the  street  mud 
from  falling  ujion  the  axle  and  becoming 
ground  in  between  the  axle-box  and  spindle. 
Otherwise  calh^d  a  dirt-buard,  or  round 
robbin.  It  ib  attached  to  the  axle  or  bohiter. 
(Knight.) 

cut'-tj^,  cut-tie.  a.  &  8.  [Gael.  cutacK  = 
short,  bob-tailed  ;  eutoic/i  —  to  shorten,  dock.] 
iCuT,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Short. 

"  He  KH«  to  me  a  atttie  knife, 
Aiiu  bade  me  keep  it  aa  my  life* 

Uetnaint  of  SWudaU  Banff,  pi  SOI 

2.  Fig. :  Testy,  hasty,  hot-tempered. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  popgun. 

2.  A  short  spoon.      [GaeL  cutag  =  a  short 

spoon.]      [CbTT^' -SPOON.] 

"  It  is  better  to  sup  with  a  cultg  th&u  wuitaepoou.* 
^Ranuaj/:  S.  Prop.,  p.  44, 

3.  A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

"  I'm  no  BM  BCHnt  of  clean  pij)es,  ab  to  blAw  vitb  a 
brunt  cutty."— /iamaay  :  6.  Proo..  p.  40. 

4.  A  short  stump  of  a  girl. 

5.  A  hare. 

"  Lepua  tinildua.  C-iminon  Hare. — 8.  HauklD,  AifHA* 
Edinburgh  Aliiga^w.  July,  18l»,  p.  W". 

cutty-brown,  s.  Apparently  a  designa- 
tion api  >lied  to  a  brown  horse  that  is 
crop-eared,  or  perhaps  docked  in  the  taiL 
(Jamieson.) 

"  I  tcawrod  awa  to  Edlnborow-town, 
And  my  ciucy-brotim  together," 

Berd  :  CoU..  IL  22a 

cuttle-clap,  3.  In  Kinross  and  Perth- 
shire the  coucli  of  a  hare,  its  seat  or  lair. 

cutty-ftree,  a.  Able  to  take  one's  food  ; 
free  to  handle  the  spoon.  A  person  is  said 
to  be  cntty-free,  who,  although  he  pre- 
tends to  be"  ailing,  yet  retains  his  stomach. 
(Jamieson.) 

cutty-gun,  s.    A  short  tobacco-pipe. 

"  But  w  ha.  cam  in  to  heese  our  hope. 
But  Audro  wl'  hiB  culti/-gttn  t  " 

vid  Sang.  Aruiro,  Ae, 

cutty-pipe,  s.    A  short  pipe. 

"...  they  overtook  a  sharp-looking  lad,  with  a  s'lort 
bit  of  a  pipe  iii  his  month.  He  at  once  slipped  tb« 
ciUly-fiipe  mto  a  side  poiket."  —  Hen.  J.  IF.  Wart«r: 
The  Sea-ioard  and  the  Doitm  (ISS!'],  toL  11.,  p.  li. 

cutty- quean,  s. 

1.  A  worthless  woman. 

2.  Ludicrously  applied  to  a  wren. 

"Then  Bobiii  tom'd  him  round  aboat. 
E'en  like  a  little  king  : 
Go.  i>Ack  ye  out  at  my  chamber  door. 
Ye  little  eutty-queati."    fferd:  ColK.  it  lit. 

cutty-rung,  s.  a  crupper  used  fora  horse 
that  bears  a  I'ack-saddle,  loriued  by  a  short 
piece  of  wood  tixed  to  the  saddle  at  each  end 
by  a  cord.     (Jamieson.) 

cutty-spoon,  s.  A  hom  spoon  with  a 
short  handle. 

"  If  ye  diuna  ctt  instantly,  and  put  some  aaul  in  ye; 
bv  tbe  bread  and  the  salt,  I'll  put  it  down  your  thmat 
wV  the  cut! y-g/joon."— Scott :  Oujf  Mannering,  ch.  xIti. 

cutty-stool,  s. 

1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  The  stool  of  repentance,  on  which  oflFenders 
were  seated  in  church,  now  disused.  (Jamie- 
son.) 

"  The  euffy  ttonJ  1b  a  kind  of  a  pillory  in  a  church. 
erect«t  for  the  punishment  of  those  wlio  have  tnu»- 
greased  In  the  article  of  clutstity.  and,  on  thatuccount. 
are  linble  to  tbe  ceusurea  of  the  church."— 6ir  J.  Stn- 


f&te.  lat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pol, 
or.  wore,  wplf^  worU,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  =  Itw. 
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cutty -stoup,   cuttle  -  stoup.  s.      A 

pewter  vessel  Iiuldirig  tlie   eightli  p;irt  of   a 
choiiin  or  qujtrt. 

"The  citftie-sftntp  bit  bauds  a  Bitup, 
OiU3  [ubcli  the  U.iwlck  gill  0."  Burnt. 

aiit'-wal,s.  tniii.l,  Malinitta.  &<".]  Tlierlii.-f 
officer  of  police  in  an  Indian  town.  {An<jlu- 
Indian.) 

ctit-wid'-die,  cfit-wiid'-die,s.    [Eng.  cut, 

and  wuildU,  a  dim,  of  wooii.] 

1.  The  piece  of  wood  by  which  a  harrow  is 
fastened  to  th*-  yoke. 

2.  {Ft.) :  Tlie  links  which  join  the  swingle- 
trees  to  the  threiptiee  in  a  plough. 

ctit'-worm,  s.  [Eng,  cut,  and  worm.]  A  small 
white  grub,  which  destrnys  coleworts  and 
other  vegetables  uf  this  "kind,  by  cutting 
through  tlie  stem  near  the  roots. 

On-Tette',  s.    [Fr.,  dim.  of  cia'e  =  a  vat.] 

1.  Glass-making :  A  basin  for  receiving  the 
melted  glass  after  it  is  refined,  and  decanting 
it  on  to  tlie  table  to  be  rolled  into  a  plate. 
The  cuvettes  stand  in  opeiiiiii^s  in  the  sides  of 
the  furnace,  and  are  filled  with  melted  glass 
from  the  pots  by  means  of  iron  ladles.  The 
material  remains  sixteen  hours  in  the  pots  and 
sixteen  in  the  cuvettes.  In  casting,  the  cu- 
vette is  lifted  by  meaiis  of  a  grijiping-tongs, 
chains,  and  a  crane,  and  the  contents  are 
poured  upon  the  casting-table. 

"The  glass  is  transferred  frrnn  the  meltinp-pnt  to  a 
large  vessel  called  the  ruve'tp,  and  allowed  t(i  remain 
some  hours  in  the  furnace."— yjinfts.-  GlaM-inaking,  in 
Crt»ge2ts  Technical  EducnO^r,  i>t  ii..  p.  339. 

2.  Fort. :  A  ditch  in  the  main  ditch.  (Knight.) 

CU-VX-cr'-a,  s.  [From  Georges  Cuvier.  ulti- 
mately Baron  Cuvier,  born  August  2?>,  1769,  in 
France,  but  of  a  Swiss  father.  He  himself  was 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
six  he,  in  1795,  became  assistant  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  in  the  same  year  lectured 
on  comparative  anatomy,  became  in  1796  one 
of  the  P.rst  members  of  the  French  Institute 
formed  that  year,  in  1798  published  his  first 
work  on  animals,  and  in  1800  Iwcame  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  College  de 
France.  The  same  year  be  jmblished  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Comparatii'e  Aimtomy, 
tlie  three  following  ones  in  1805.  After  re- 
ceiving many  honours  and  offices,  and  render- 
ing science  good  service,  he  in  1S17  published 
the  second  edition  cf  his  Osseinens  FossHes, 
his  first  publication  on  the  subject  having  ap- 
peared in  179S.  In  1S17  he  jniblished  his 
R^gne  Animal  (Animal  Kingdom),  which 
was  an  attempt  at  a  natural  classification 
based  on  similarity  of  .structure,  not  external 
resemblance.     He  died  in  IS;;0.1 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pteropoda  with  a  cylin- 
drical transparent  shell,  the  animals  with 
simple  narrow  fins.  Four  recent  species  are 
known,  from  the  Atlantic,  India,  and  Australia, 
and  four  fossil  the  latter  from  the  Miocene. 

efiz'-CO,  s.     [Cdscc] 

cuzco-barlc,  s.    [Cusco-bark.] 

cw. 

%  For  words  beginning  with  cw  see  qu. 

ewtt  s.  [See  dof.]  An  abbreviation  ofhvudred- 
weight,  c.  being  tJie  s\mbol  for  Lat.  centum  = 
a  hundred  ;  wt.  a  contraction  of  Eng.  weight. 

Cy,  an  affix  forming  abstract  nouns  of  state,  an 
Eng.  adaptation  of  I.„at.  -//«  (really  a  compound 
affix  formed  by  adding  the  abstract  noun  end- 
ing-I'o,  to  adj.  and  partit-ip.  stems  in  -(,  -ut. 
as  infa-,  iv/a-nt-,  infa-nt-ia,  iiifa-n-cy  ;  lega-, 
lega-t-vs,  kga-t-ia,  lega-cy). 

Chem. :  A  symbol  sometimes  used  instead 
of  (CNy  for  the  monad  radical  of  cyanogen 
(CN>/. 

^-am'-e-lide»  s.  [Eng.  cy(anic),  and  am(m)e- 
lide  (q.v.).] 

Chem,.:  (CNHO)x.  A  white  porcelain-like 
mass  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanic  acid, 
CNHO.  It  :-3  poljTneric  of  cyanic  acid,  and 
is  also  formed  when  equivalents  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  and  urea  are  distilled  at  40".  Also 
formed  when  cyanic  acid  is  cooled  to  0'. 

9y-ain-el'~ur-ate,  s.  [Eng.  cyamelur{v:) ; 
-ate.} 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  cyameluric  acid. 


cy-axn-el-iir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cya(nic),  mel{linie), 
anil  tiric  (q.v.). J  A  word  occurring  only  in 
the  subjoined  compouud. 

cyameluric  acid»  s. 

Chem.:  CgHgNyOa.  O''  uf^}  ol';  ^  ^^'- 
bnsic  acid  prejiared  by  boiling  mellone  witii 
egoistic  potash.  The  free  acid  is  obtained  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyamelurate 
by  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Cyameluric 
acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  whicli 
when  heated  gives  off  vapours  of  cyanic  acid, 
and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  mellone. 

9y-am'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyam(M5),  and 
lem.  pi.  adj.  siitf.  -ido:.\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Lieraodipoda.  The  species  are  called  Whale- 
lice.  The  head  is  small,  tlie  body  broad,  the 
first  pair  of  legs  very  small,  the  second,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  legs  very  powerful,  the 
third  and  fourth  converted  into  branchial 
vesicles.    [Cyamus.] 

^y-Sjn'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  cijamius)  [Cyamus],  -i 
connective,  and  neut.  .'^ing,  adj.  snlf.  -um.] 

hot. :  A  kiTid  of  follicle  resembling  a  legume. 
(Trca$.  of  But.) 

yy'-a-mus,  s.  [Lat.  cynmos  :  Gr.  Kvatxo<; 
(kndmos)  =  (1)  a  bean,  (2)  the  Egyptian  bean 
{Nelumhium  speciosum).^ 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Nelumbiaceae,  now  made 
simply  a  synonym  of  Nelumbium. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  tj'pical  genus  of  the  family 
Cyamida"  (q.v.).  Ciiamus  batamarum,  or  C. 
ceil,  is  the  common  Whale-louse. 

9y-aii-,  9y-an-o-,  jyref. 

Chem. :  Denotes  that  the  compound  con- 
tains the  radical  CN'. 

5y-a'-ns8-a,  s.    [Cyanea.] 

^y-an'-a-mide,  s.    [Eng.  cyan(pgen);  -awidp.] 

Cliem. :  Carbo-diimide,  CN'NHo,  or  C^^y 

Obtained  by  passing  gaseous  chloride  of 
cyanogen  into  a  solution  of  ammonia  gas  in 
anhydrous' ether,  ammonium  chloride  separat- 
ing out,  and  the  ethereal  solution,  evaporating 
in  a  waterbath.  yields  pure  cyanamide  ;  also  by 
the  action  of  dry  CO3  on  sodamide,  NHoNa, 
or  by  adding  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  to  a  cold 
solution  of  thio-carbamide,  C8(NHo).i,  It 
forms  colourless  deliquescent  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  40°,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
it  is  converted  slowly  into  ammonia  and 
methylamine,  NHo'CH-j,  by  sulphuric  acid 
partly  into  amnielide  and  also  into  urea 
C0(NHo).2.  When  H2S  is  passed  into  a  solu- 
tion of  cyanamide  in  anhydrous  ether,  thio- 
carbamide  i.s  precipitated.  By  heating  cyana- 
mide with  ammonium  chloride  in  an  alcoholic 
solution,  guanidine  hydrochlorate  is  formed. 
When  cyanamide  is  heated  with  water  or 
dilute  alkalies,  or  when  heated  alone  to  150", 
it  yields  dicyan-diamide.  Cyanamide  gives  a 
yellow  precipitate,  CXoAgo,  with  silver  nitrate, 
and  dark  brown  precipitate,  CNoCu,  with 
cnpric  salts. 

9y'-an-ate,  s.     [Eng.  cyan(pgen);  -ate.] 

('h4^m. :  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid.  Metallic 
cyanates  can  occur  in  two  modifications ; 
Normal  cyanates,  as  potassium  normal  cyanate, 
N— C — O — K,  and  Isocyanates,  as  potassium 
isocyanate,  0  =  C=N— K.  Nearly  all  the 
cyanates  at  present  known  are  probably  iso- 
cyanates. 
Tf  (1)  Cyanate  of  ammonium  : 
Chem.  :  CN0'NH4  is  formed  when  the 
vapour  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  dry 
auiraonia  gas.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  the  solution  giving 
off  COy  when  an  acid  is  added,  and  NH3  on 
the  addition  of  caustic  potash.  If  the  at|ueoiis 
solution  of  cyanate  of  potassium  is  boiled, 

it  is  converted  into  urea  CO^vTji'-* 

^  This  was  the  first  synthesis  of  an  organic 
substance. 

(2)  Cyanate  of  potassium : 

Chem. :  CONK,  the  ordinary  potassium  cy- 
anate is  an  isocyanate,  CO'NK.  It  is  prepared 
by  fusing  potassium  cyanide,  KCN,  in  a 
crucible  and  adding  plumbic  oxide,  PbO,  till 
it  is  no  longer  reduced  ;  the  fused  cyanate  of 
potassium  is  then  decanted  off,  and  purified 
by  crystallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  from 


which  it  separates  on  conling  in  dellqMCscent 
culouiless  idaf#*s.  Cyanate  of  jiotassmm  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  thuB,2C()NK-f 
;iU20-|-iJH.^SO4=(NH4>2SO4-f-K2.SO.i-f-'JCO2,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  cyanic  acid  escaping. 
Cyanate  of  poUissium  exjxised  to  moist  air 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  is  gradually  converted 
into  pota.ssium  bicarbonate. 

9y-a'-ne-a.  9y-a'-na9-a,  s.    [Lat  cyanem; 
Gr.  Kudi-eos  {kwxrieos)  =  dark  bine,] 

Zool. :  Agenus  of  CfpIenterata(Radiata), sub- 
class Lucernarida,  order  Pelagidrc.  Cyanrra 
capiUata  is  common  on  the  British  coa.sts  ;  it 
is  about  a  foot  across.    It  sometimes  comes  in 


contact  %vith  bathers,  and.  swimming  away, 
leaves  its  "  arms,"  which  liave  stinging  quali- 
ties, fixed  in  their  bodies.  The  umbrella  of 
C.  arctica  has  in  one  case  been  found  seven 
feet  in  diameter. 

*  cy-a'-ne-an,  a.    [Gr.  Kvavo^  (fc«anos)=dark 
blue.]    Of  an  azure  colour. 

9y-a'-ne-OUS,  a.      [Lat.  cyaneus  ;  Gr.  KVQ.veoi 
{knaneiis)  =  dark  blue,  glossy  blue,] 
Nat.  Science :  Of  a  clear  bright  blue  colour. 

9y-an'-ctll-ine,  s.     [Eng.  cyan(ogai);  eth(yl)i 
-ine.] 

Chem.  :  CgHjgNs.  Prepared  by  the  action 
of  metallic  sodium  on  ethyl-cyanide,  C-jHj'CN. 
It  crystallises  in  white  plates,  which  inelt  at 
189°,  and  boils  at  260'. 

9y-aii'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  mjavo^  (knanns)  =  a  dark. 
blue  sulistauce,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  sutf.  -ic.] 

1.  .Bo(. ;  Dark  bine :  pertainingtothatcolour, 

2.  Chem.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
cyanogen. 

cyanic  acid,  s. 

Chan.  :    CONH,    probably    0  =  C  =  NH,    or 

N     TT     isocyanic  acid,  carbimide.     Obtained 

by  heating  in  a  sealed  bent  tube  cyanuric  acid, 
C3H3N3O3.  the  other  limb  of  the  tube  being 
kept  cold  by  ice.  Cyanic  acid  condenses  as  a 
colourless  volatile  liquid  having  a  pungent 
irritating  odour;  it  attacks  the  skin  ;  when 
kept  it  changes  into  the  polymeric  porcelain- 
like  substance,  cyamelide.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  cyanic  acid  decomposes,  forming 
carbonic  daoxide  and  ammonia ;  also  by  a 
secondiiry  re-action  urea  is  formed,  thus 
CO-NH  +  HoO  =  C02-f-NH3  and  CO  NH-I-NH, 
XH  -  t  a 

=  CO<^J^.jj^,  urea.     Cyanic  acid  is  monobasic, 

cyanates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  cyanate  of  barium 
is  soluble. 

cyanic  ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chevi.  :  Two  isomeric  modifications.  (1) 
Normal;  as  methyl  cyanate,  N?^C— O— CH3. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen 
chloride  on  sodium  alcohols.  They  are  colour- 
less oily  liquids,  decomposed  l-y  dilute  alkalies 
into  cyanate  aud  the  corresponding  alcohol. 
(2)  Tso,  or  carbimides,  0  =  C=N— CH3,  methyl 
isocyanate.  Obtained  by  distilling  a  dry 
mixture  of  potassium  isocyanate  and  methyl 
sulphate  ;  it  boils  at  60°.  Heated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  potash  it  is  decomposed, 
pelding  CO-j  and  methylamine,  NH.^'CHj. 
CoiTesponding  ethyl  compounds  are  known. 

cyanic  series,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  CandoUe  to  the 
series  of  colouis  of  which  the  typical  one  is 
blue.  In  1S25.  Messrs.  Schiibbler  and  Funk 
published  a  memoir  at  Tubingen  upon  the 
colour  of  flowers,  dividing  them  into  two 
great  series  :  (1)  Those  which  have  yellow  for 
their  type,  and  which  are  capable  of  passing 
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Into  rt'd  i»r  wliito  hut  rmvHr  into  blue  ;  and  (2) 
TJidse  uC  wliicli  IjIiu^  is  ttic*  ty|'t!,  whicli  can 
pasa  iiitn  red  or  wliite  but  never  into  ydlnw. 
'I'liey  ciilled  tim  lliat  aerJea  oxidised,  and  tlie 
s»!c<nid  denritUs&l,  and  wer-i  of  O|iifiioii  that 
gieenriesa  was  a  atato  of  niiuiUbriuin  between 
the  two  si'iius.  To  tlie  first  of  tlii'se  series 
De  Candnlle  g;ive  tlie  name  of  the  xanthic 
serit's,  and  on  tlie  second,  as  stated  iibove,  he 
bestowed  the  name  of  the  atanic  series.  The 
latter  includes  the  following  colours ;  red, 
violet-red,  violet,  violet-blue,  blue,  and  green- 
ish-blue.    {Lindley.) 

9y'-an-Ide,  s.  [Kng.  q/aniic),  and  auff.  -We 
(e7u!m.)(q.v.).  1 

Chem.  :  Cyairidea  are  chemical  compounds 
whicli  contain  the  monad  radical  (CN)',  com- 
bined with  a  metallic  element,  as  K{CN)', 
potassium  cyanirle,  or  with  a  hydroearbon 
radical,  as  CHa'Ct-'N)',  methyl  cyanide.  Cyan- 
ides can  be  obtained  syntlietieally  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  pot;i«sium  carliouate  and  char- 
coal to  redness  in  a  porcohtin  tube,  and  pass- 
ing nitrogen  ^as  through  the  tube,  K^OO.i  + 
4C  -I-  No  =  '.-KCN  -1-  SCO,  Also  formed  wiien 
an  organic  body  containing  nitrogen  is  heated 
in  a  tube  with  metallic  sodium.  If  Cynnides 
are  dissolved  in  water  rendered  alkaline  bv 
potash  or  soda,  then  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and 
ferric  sulpliates  is  ad<led.  and  the  mixture  is 
rotidered  acid  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
blue  colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  inmbein^'formcd. 
If  tlie  liquid  containing  a  cyanide  be  made  acid 
with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
a  little  yellow  ammonium  3ul|ihide  be  added, 
and  the  liquid  gently  evaporated  till  the  ex- 
cess of  suli>hide  is  volatilised,  the  residue  will 
give  a  red  colour  when  a  few  dtops  of  dilute 
ferric  chloride  are  added.  Cyanides  give  a 
curdy  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate, 
which  is  insoluble  In  cold  nitric  acid,  the  dry 
precipitate,  Ag(CN)',  when  heated  in  a  small 
glass  tube,  giving  otf  cyanogen.  Cyanides 
may  be  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  oxides 
or  hydroxides  in  a  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  H-CN,  also  by  double  decomi>osition  of 
metallic  salts,  with  jiotrissium  cyanide  if  the 
resulting  cyanide  is  insoluble. 

^  (1)  Cyanide  of  ammonium- : 

Chew. :  Ammonium  cyanide,  N"H4"CN.  Ob- 
taifi'-d  by  mixing  the  vapour  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  with  ammonia  gas,  by  passing  amn'ionia 
over  redhot  charcoal ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
dry  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  ammonium 
chloride;  by  passing  a  mixture  of  carbon- 
monoxide,  CO,  and  ammonia  tlirnugh  a  red- 
hot  tube.  It  forms  colourless  very  volatile 
crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.     It  sublimes  at  40°. 

(2)  Cyanide  of  allyl : 

Chem. :  CsHg'CN.     CrotonitrU. 

(3)  Cyanide  of  amyl : 

Chem. :  CsHifCN.  CapronitriL  Boiling 
point,  146°. 

(4)  Cyanide  of  barium  : 

Chem.  :  Ba(CN)2.  Obtained  by  passing  air 
over  an  ignited  mixture^  of  barium  carliouate 
aiid  finely  divided  carbon.  It  is  soluble  in 
water.  Heated  to  300°  C.  in  a  stream  of  aque- 
<tu3  vapour  it  gives  otf  its  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia. 

(5)  Cyajiide  of  benzyl :  [Cre33  oil.] 
^6)  Cyaniile  of  butyl  : 

Chem. :  C4H7-CN.  Valeronitril.  Boiling 
point.  125°. 

(7)  Cyanide  of  cacodyl :  [Cacodyl]. 

(8)  Cyanide    of  cobalt :   [Cobalt: -cyanide, 

COBALTO-CYANIDE  (q.V.)-] 

(9)  Cyanide  of  ethyl : 

Chem.:  CoHs'CN.    (Propionitril.] 

(10)  Cyanide  of  gold: 

Chem  :  Aurous  cyanide,  Au'CN.  Obtained 
l>y  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  to 
auric  chloride,  when  it  is  precipitated  as  a 
lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder ;  it  is  soluble 
in  excess  of  i»otassium  cyanide.  A  solutinn 
of  gold  in  excess  of  potassium  is  ased  for  gild- 
ing silver  or  copper. 

(11)  Cyanide  of  hydrogen  : 

Chem.  :  HCN.  Hydrogen  cyanide,  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (q.V,). 

(12)  Cyanide  of  iron :  [Fbbricyanide,  Ferro- 
CYANIDE  (q,v.).] 

(13)  Cyanide  of  mercury  : 

(hem.:  Mercuric  cyanide,  Hg"(CN)2.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  in 


a  solution  of  hydrocyanic  aiid,  and  by  boiling 
two  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate,  HgHOj,  with 
one  I'art  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)6, 
in  eight  parts  of  water.  Mercuric  cyanide 
crystallises  in  anhydrous  colourless  prisms ; 
soluble  In  eight  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol.  It  Is  very  poisoiums. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyamigen  and  metallic 
mercury,  a  little  paracyanogcn  being  also 
formed;  if  moist,  it  yields  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  mer- 
cury. Cyanide  of  mercurj'  is  not  decomposed 
by  potash. 

(14)  Cyanide  ofmethi/l : 

Chem. :  CHs'CN.     Aeetonitrile  (q.v). 

(15)  Cyanide  of  nickel : 

Chem. :  Ni(CN)2.  When  potassium  cyanide 
is  added  to  solutions  of  nickel  salts  th'-y  give 
a  light  apple-green  precipitate  of  nick'i-l  cy- 
anide, which  ia  soluble  in  excess,  forming  a 
double  salt;  dilute  acids  reprecipitatc  the 
Ni(CN)n. 

(16)  Cyanide  of  phenyl : 

Chem.  :  CflHs'CN.  Bcnzonitrile,  Cyano- 
benzene(q,v.). 

(17)  Cyanide  of  platinum:  [Plating-cyanide, 
Platinicvanide  (q.V.).]       • 

(18)  Cyanide  of  potassium : 

Chem.  :  KCN.  Cyanide  of  potassium  can 
be  obtained  j>ure  by  passing  hydrocyanic 
gas  into  a  solution  of  caustic  jiotash  in  90  jier 
cent,  of  alcohol.  Impure  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  formed  by  fusing  in  a  covered  crucible 
organic  matter  containing  nitrogen,  as  horn, 
woollen  rags,  carcases  of  animals,  leather. 
&c.,  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  it  is 
better  to  add  iron  filings,  and  form  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium ;  the  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  and  the  crude  salt  is  recrj-s- 
tallized.  Eight  parts  of  anhydrous  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium  when  fused  with  three 
parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  potjissium  yield 
cyanide  and  iaocyanate  of  potassium,  thus, 
K4Fe(CN)g  +  K.jCOg  =  6KCN  +  KCNO  + 
Fe-l-CO.i ;  the  addition  of  a  little  charcoal  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  isocyanates.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  exposed  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less cubes  ;  when  exposed  moist  to  tlie  air, 
it  absorbs  o-arbonic  dioxide  and  gives  otf 
hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is 
very  poisonous  ;  it  is  used  in  photograjihy  and 
in  electrotyping ;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  reduces  metallic  oxides  when  fused 
with  them,  and  is  used  in  blowjiipe  analysis. 
An  aqueous  solution  when  boiled  is  decom- 
posed into  ammonia  and  formate  of  potassium. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  explodes  when  heated 
with  chlorate  of  potassium  :  when  fused  with 
sulphur  it  is  converted  into  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium,  KCNS.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
removes  the  stains  prodm-ed  by  silver  nitrate, 
but  it  is  dangerous  if  absorbed  into  a  cut  or 
wound  of  the  skin. 

(19)  Cyanide  of  propyl : 

Chem.  :  C3H7-CN.  Butryonitrlle.  Boiling 
point,  115°. 

(20)  Cyanide  of  silver : 

Chem. :  Argentic  cyanide,  AgCN.  Obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  when  argentic  nitrate 
is  added  to  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  cold  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  in  excess  of  potassium  cyanide. 
Heated  it  gives  off  cyanogen,  leaving"  a  mix- 
ture of  metallic  silver  and  paracyanogen. 
It  forms  a  double  salt  with  potassium  cyanide, 
which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  boiling 
alcohol  ;  it  is  used  to  electroplate  metala 
with  silver. 

jy-Sn'-i-line,  s.    [Eng.  cy(anic);  aniline.] 
Chem. :  C14H14N4.     A  crystalline  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline. 

^y'-an-ilie,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  (A:«aii05)=adark 
blue  substance  ;  as  adj.  dark  blue,  and  sufT. 
-ine  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Chinoline  blue,  CogHgsINo.  Used  as 
a  blue  dye.  Prepared  by  the  action  of  jiotash 
on  amyl-chinoline  iodide,  C9H7(C5Hn)NI.  It 
occurs  as  green  or  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
according  to  the  amount  of  water  contained  in 
it.  It  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  forming  a 
dark-blue  solution  ;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water. 

9y'-an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  xvavo?  Q^maos)  =  blue, 
and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.),] 

1,  Min. :  A  translucent  or  transparent  tri- 
clinic  mineral  in  flattened  jirisms.     Its  hard- 


ness is  5— "'Si  ;  itssp,  gr,  3'45— 37;  it«  !ujBtr« 
from  vitreous  to  pearly,  crystals  blue  with 
white  margins,  or  grey,  grtau,  or  black  ; 
streak  colourless.  Compos.:  silicA,  36  8; 
alumina,  63-2=  100.  It  occurs  chiefly  In  gneiss 
and  nnca-achist.  It  is  found  in  Swjtland  at 
Botriphnie  in  Banffshire,  at  Banchory  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, near  Glen  Tilt  in  Perthshire, 
and  at  Hillswick  Point  In  the  Shetland  Is- 
lands. It  is  found  also  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  North  America,  There  are 
blue  and  white  varieties  of  it.  It  is  some- 
times altered  U>  talc  and  steatite.    (Dana.) 

2,  Chem.:  Chemically  viewed,  the  mineral 
described  under  I.  is  a  basic  aluminium  sili- 
cate, AlaOsSiOg. 

9y-&n-Ilieth'-ine,  ».       [Eng,    eyan(ogen); 

meth(yl);  -ine.] 

Chem.  :  CgH^Ng,  Oldained  by  the  action  ot 
sodium  on  methyl-cyanide,  ClI.iCN.  A  cryi*- 
talline  substance,  melting  at  180',  and  forming 
salts  with  acids. 

9y'-a~n6,  in  compos.     [Gr.  KvavtK  (kuanos).'] 

[Cyanic] 

Bot.,  £c.  :  Blue;  a  clear,  bright  bios; 
Prussian  blue. 

9y-an-6-ben'-zene,  «,      [Eng.   cyano(sen), 

and  benzene.] 

Chem.  :  Phcn>  I  cyanide,  or  benzonltril, 
CgHsCN.  Prepared  by  distilling  {totassiuiii 
benzene-sulphoiiate  with  j'otjtssium  cyanide; 
by  distilling  benzamide,  CaHs'CO-NHj,  with 
phosphoric  anhydride.  PoOj, ;  by  heating  for- 
manilide,  CgHs'NU-CO-H,  with  concentrated 
liydrochlorie  acid.  Cyanolienzene  is  a  colour- 
less liquid,  smelling  like  oil  of  almonds,  boil- 
ing at  191°.  By  heating  with  acids  or  alkalies 
it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 

^y-a-noch'-ro-ite,  s.     [Gr.  »cua.fovpoo? 

(kuanochroos)  =  dark-coloured,  dark-looking: 
icvacos  (kuancs)  =  dark  blue,  and  xP"a  (chroa) 
=  colour,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mi7i.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral  of  a  clear  blue 
colour,  believed  by  Scacchi  to  be  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  potash  and  copper.     (Dajia.) 

9Sr -a-noih' -  rous,  a.  [Gr.  $cva.v6xpo<K 
(kuanochroos)'}     [C\  anochroite,] 

Pathol.:  Having  a  bine  skin,  from  defective 
circulation  ;  affected  with  cyano.nis  (q.v.). 

9y-an'-o-fonn,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  cyan(ide),  and 
(chlx)T)ojorm.  ] 

Chem. :  Tri cyan om ethane,  CH(CN)3.  Said 
to  have  been  formed  by  beating  trichlonne- 
tbane  (chloroform),  CHCI3,  with  potassimr 
cyanide,  K(CN.). 

^y-in'-o-gen,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  (kuanos)  =  blue, 
and  yevi-dui  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]    [See  def,] 

Chem.  :  Dicyanogen,  (CN).»,  or  N3^ — CSN, 
or  Cys-  Obtained  by  heating  silver  or  mer- 
curic cyanide ;  also  by  dry  distillation  of 
ammonium  oxalate.  Cyanogen  is  a  colourless 
poisonous  gas,  which  liquefies  at  — 25*,  or 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmos-pheres  at  20*, 
and  at  — 34°  becomes  crystalline.  It  bums 
with  a  flame  of  a  purplish  colour,  fonu- 
ing  CO2  and  nitrogen  :  Wiiter  diss-dves  four 
volumes,  and  alcohol  twenty-three  volumes  of 
the  gas.  Cyanogen  is  very  poisonous,  and 
smells  like  prussic  acid.  Cyanogen  gas  passed 
into  strong  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  con- 
verted into  oxamide.  Nascent  hydrogen  from 
tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  converts  cyanogen 
into  ethylene-diamine,  No(C',.H4)"H4.  A  solu- 
tion of  cyanogen  in  water  turns  dark  and 
deposits  azulmic  acid,  C4H5N5O,  and  the  solu- 
tion contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  urea,  and 
oxalate  and  formate  of  ammonium.  Cyanogen 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solutif)n  of  jrfita.sh, 
forming  cyanide  and  isocyanate  of  potassium. 
Cyanogen  can  be  regarded  as  the  nitril  of 
oxaUc  acid.  Dry  ammonia  gas  and  cyanogen 
combine,  forming  hydrazulmin,  (■4NgHg, 
Small  quantities  of  cy.inogen  are  fonned 
during  the  distillation  of  coal,  Potissium 
burns  in  cy.inogen  gas,  forming  potassium 
cyanide. 

^  Cyanogen  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussao 
in  A,D,  1815. 

cyanogen  chloride,  s. 

Chem. :  ALso  called  gaseous  cyanogen  chlo- 
ride, (CN)Cl.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  i<-e.  the 
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«xcess  of  chlorine  and  liydroryaiiic  aeid  are 
removed  \>y  the  addition  of  biikiU  quantities 
of  mero.iric  oxide.  Cyanogen  chloride  is  a 
liquid  nearly  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  15°,  and  gives 
off  an  irritating  vapour  which  attacks  the 
eyes  ;  it  is  very  poisonous. 

cyanogen  Iodide*  s. 

i'hem.  :  (CN)I.  Obtained  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  one  molecule  of  mercuric  cyanide, 
Hy(CN)2,  with  two  molecules  of  iodide  ;  or  by 
adding  iodine  to  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potassium  cyanide,  and  shaking  out 
the  (CN)I  with  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  its  vapour  has  a  very 
irritating  smell.  It  sublimes  in  colourless 
needles  at  45*'.  Witli  ammonia  it  forms  cyan- 
amide  and  ammonium  iodide.  Cyanogen 
bromide,  (CN)Br,  is  also  a  crystalline  irri- 
tating substance. 

cy-an'-O-lite,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo<:  (kvanos)  [Cy- 
anic], and  Aiflos  {lithos)  =  a  stone.  J 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral  of  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  an  impure 
form  of  centmllflssite  with  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  silica,  or  chalcedony  im- 
pure with  centrallassite. 

9y-an-6m'-€t-er,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  (knanos)  = 
dark  blue,  and  nirpov  (metmn)  =  a  measure. J 
An  apparatus  invented  by  Saussure,  for  deter- 
mining  the  depth  of  the  tint  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. A  circular  band  of  thick  paper  is 
divided  into  fifty-one  parts,  each  of  which  is 
painted  with  a  different  sha'le  of  blue  ;  the 
extremities  of  the  scale  being  respectively 
deep  blue  and  nearly  white.  The  coloured 
band  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  observer,  who 
distinguishes  the  particular  tint  corresponding 
to  the  colour  of  the  sky.  Tlie  number  of  tliis 
tint,  reckoning  from  the  li<j;ht  end,  indicates 
the  intensity  of  the  blue.    {Knight.) 

^y-a-ndp'-a-th^,  s.     [Gr.  Kvavo^  (k-nanns)  = 
ciaik  Itlue,  and  with}  (patlie)  =  a  passive  state, 
suffering,  or  Traflo?  (pathos)  —  that  which  be- 
falls one,  .  .  .  suffering.] 
Med. :  The  same  as  Cyanosis  (q.v.). 

•5y-an'-6-phyll,  s.  [Gr.  icvaco?  -  dark 
blue,  and  *l>v\Aot>  {phvUon)  —  a  lenf.] 

Bot.  £  Chem.  :  A  bine  colnnring  matter, 
alleged  to  commingle  with  a  yellow  one  called 
xanthophyll  to  produce  the  green  character- 
istic of  leaves.  Micheli  and  Stokes  deny  its 
existence. 

9y-a^n6'-Si8,  s.  [Gr.  Kvdyuta-K:  (knaTidsis)  =  a 
dark-blue  colour.] 

Med  :  What  the  ancients  called  Blue 
Jaundice,  a  disease  in  which  the  comi'Iexion 
becomes  blue  or  leaden  in  hue,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood. 

fy-a-no'-site,  gy'-ain-dse.  s.   [Gr.  Kudvaitrt.^ 
{kuanosis)  [Cyanosis]  ;  wuil'.  -He  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcanthite  (q.v.). 

9y-%-nttt'- ic,  a.  (Eng  ,  &c.,  cyanosis  (q.v.),  t 
connect., and -ic.]  Affected  with cjanosis (q.v.). 

yy-an-O'-tiSj  «.  [Gr.  K>'-av<K  (kuanos)  =  dark 
blue,  and  oO«  (ous),  genit  «T(i«  (otos)  =  the 
ear.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Commelynaceae  (Spider- 
worts).  It  consists  of  hail  y  or  woolly  i)lants 
from  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia.  A  decoction 
of  Cyanotis  axillaru,  is  drunk  in  the  East  as  a 
remedy  for  tympanitis. 

^y-Sn-df-rich-ite,  s.  [Ger.  cyanotrichit : 
Gr.  Kvavoi  (kuanos)  =  dark  blue,  and  Bpi$ 
(tkrix),  genit.  rpixos  (trichos)  =  hair.] 

Min. :  A  blue  mineral  occuiTing  in  short 
capillary  crystals  of  velvety  aspect,  CompoM. : 
Sulphuric  acid,  14-1— l"r4 ;  alumina,  irO; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  1'18  ;  oxide  of  copper 
43-2—46  6;  water,  2a.  It  occurs  in  the 
Banat.  The  British  Musmm  Vutahgui'  calls 
it  Lettsomite,  after  an  English  mineralogist. 
W.  G.  LettsoMi. 

9y-&n'-o-type,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  (kuarios)  = 
dark  blue,  and  Eng.  type  (q.v.).] 

Phot. :  A  process  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in 
which  cyanogen  is  emjiloyed.  One  form  of 
the  process  is  as  follows  :  —  A  paper  is 
washed  with  fenicyanide  of  potassium  and 
dried;  placed  under  a  frame,  the  parts  ex- 
posed to  light  are   changed  from  yellow  to 


blue  (Prussian  bine).  The  jiirture  is  washed, 
then  fixed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  dried. 
The  picture  before  washing  is  lavender  on  a 
yellow  ground,  but  washes  out  to  a  blue  on 
a  white  ground.  It  is  rather  curious  than 
really  useful.  The  process  has  sevend  varia- 
tions.   (Knight.) 

^y-an-iir'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  cyanur(ic):  ■ate.'] 
Vhem. :  A  salt  of  cyanuric  acid  (q.v.). 

9y-an'-U-ret,  s.  [Eng.  cyanogeJi  (q.v.),  and 
■2iret.] 

Chem.  :  A  cyanide  (q.v.). 

cy-an-iir'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  cya}i(ogen),  and  uric 
(q.V.).J 

Chem. :  Derived  from  cyanogen  and  urea.  A 
word  occurring  chiefly  or  exclusively  in  the 
following  compounds. 

cyanuric  acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  C3H3O3N3  can  have  two  isomeric 
formula — normal  cyanuric  acidy 

HO— C=N-C— OH 

I  II 

N=C— N 

I 

OH. 

and   isocyanuric  acid,   OC  —  ^^fo 

I  I 

HN— CO— NH.        The 

common  cyanuric  acid  is  probably  the  isocy- 
anuric acid,  or  tricarbimide.  It  can  be  formed 
by  boiling  cyanuric  chloride,  C3N3CI3,  witli 
dilute  alkalies ;  also  by  passing  a  current  ol 
dry  chlorine  gas  over  fused  urea,  the  ammo- 
nium chloride,  which  is  formed  at  the  same 
time,  being  removed  by  cold  water,  and  the 
cyanuric  acid  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water. 
It  forms  colourless  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms 
containing  two  molecules  of  water  of  crystal- 
lisation. It  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  sulphuric  acid. 
When  boiled  with  concentrated  acids  for  a 
long  time  it  is  decomposed  into  COo  and 
N'Hs.  Three  atoms  of  hydrogen  can  be  re- 
placed by  metals,  forming  cyanurates.  Cyan- 
uric acid,  when  distilled,  splits  up  into  three 
molecules  of  cyanic  acid,  and  can  be  recog- 
nised by  its  characteristic  odour. 

cyanuric  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  G^S^iCl^.  Tricyanie  chloride,  solid 
chloride  of  cyanogen.  Obtained  by  distilling 
cyanuric  acid  witli  phosphorus  pentachloride  ; 
also  by  exposing  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid 
mixed  with  chlorine  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at 
140°.  It  has  a  powerful  offensive  odour,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether. 

cyanuric  ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Ethers  existing  in  two  modifications 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  acids.  They 
are  always  found  in  the  preparations  of  both 
the  normal  and  iso  cyanic  ethers  (q.v.).  They 
are  crystalline  solids,  and  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  cyanic  ethers  by  their  higher 
boiling  point. 

9y-S.ph'-6n-ine,  5.    [Eng.  cya(n),  B,ndphen(ol); 

■  iih:.] 

Chem. :  (CrHsN.)!.  Obtained  by  gently 
heating  cyanobenzene  with  sodium.  Also  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride,  CfiHftCOCl, 
on  potassium  cyanate.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  crystallizes 
from  carbon  bisulphide  in  small  needles,  which 
melt  at  224". 

9y-an-ur'-u8,  s.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  (fcim;ios)= dark 
blue,  and  ovpd  (oiira)  =  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  family  Corvidte 
(Crows),  and  sub-family  Garmlinae  (Jays). 
Cyanurvs  cristatus  is  the  Blue  Jay  of  the 
United  States. 

9y'-ar,  s.    [Gr.  Kvap  (kuar)=A  hole,  especially 
of  a  needle.] 
Anat.  :  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear. 

9y-a-thSjC-d'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  cyathns :  Gr. 
Kvado^  (kuathos)  =  a  cup,  a  drinking-cup,  and 
a^biv  (axon)  =  an  axle,  an  axis.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  rugose  Corals,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cyathaxonidse.  It  has  a 
styliform  columella.  Its  range  is  from  the 
Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  period.    (Nichol- 

S07i.) 


9y-a-th&X'0-ni -i  dee.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
cyutkaxonia  (q.v.),  anu  rem.  pl.  adj.  8uff.  -ida] 
Zool.  Jt  Palceont. :  A  family  of  rugose  Corals 
The  corallum  is  simpb',  the  8t'pt;i  are  well 
developed,  and  the  intersiqital  loculi  me  open, 
(Nirholsnn.)  Range  fiom  the  deposition  of 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  till  now. 

9y-iith'-e-at,  s.     [So  named  from  their  cup- 
like indusium.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing.  (Cyathea):  A  genus  of  Pnlypodi- 
aceous  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of  tlie  lril>e 
Cyatlieffi.  They  have  gloViose  inm  situated 
on  a  vein  or  veinlet,  or  in  the  axil  of  t;ie  fork 
of  a  vein,  the  involucre  at  first  entire  and 
covering  the  whole  sorus,  then  bui-sting  from 
the  top  with  a  nearly  circular  opening,  be- 
coming cup-.=haped.  The  genus  is  extensive 
and  widely  spread,  having  representatives  in 
South  America,  In  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  the  eastern  islands  and 
those  of  the  Pacific.  They  are  Tree  ferns. 
Cyathea  arborea,  the  Common  Tree-fern,  ia 
the  typical  species.  It  is  found  in  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  rhizome  of  C.  medullaria 
is  occasionally  eaten. 

2.  PI.  (Cyatkea):  A  tribe  of  Polypodiacese. 
The  spore  cases  liave  a  vertical  ring,  usually 
sessile,  on  a  more  or  less  elevated  lecej'tacle: 
spores  three-cornered  or  three-lobed.  (Kaulf, 
also  Liiidley.) 

5y-3,th'-e-a'-9e-ou8.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathe(a); 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -aceous.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Cyatheae. 

9y-&th'-i-form,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyathi/nrmis, 
from  Lat.  cyalhxis  =  a  cup,  and  forma  —  form, 
shape.] 

Bot. :  Cup-shaped,  resembling  a  drinking 
cup.  It  differs  from  pitcher-shaped,  in  not 
being  contracted  at  the  margin.  Example, 
the  limb  of  the  corolla  of  8ymj)hytum. 

9y-a-th6-crin'-i-deB,    s.  pl.      (Mod.   Lat. 
cydthocrin{ns)(q.\.),  andfem.pl.  adj.  sutf. -idcE.} 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.    Type,  Cyatho- 
crinus  (q.v.). 

9y-a-th6c'-ri-nu8,  s.  [Lat.  cyathu$  =  cup, 
ancl  Gr.  Kptroc  (krinon)  =  &  lily.] 

Zool. :  The  type  of  the  family  Cyathocrinida 
(q.v.).  Calyx  subglobose,  five  basals,  live 
parabasals  or  subradiala,  radials  generally 
three  to  each  arm,  no  inter-radials.  Range, 
from  the  Silurian  to  the  Permian,  especially 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

9y-a-thd-ph^l'-li-dfls,  s.  pl.  (Mod.  Ijit. 
cyathophyU(um-)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pl.  adj.  suff. 
•  idfp.] 

Palfeont. :  Cup-corals,  the  largest  and  moat 
important  family  of  the  rugose  corals. 
Corallum  simple  or  compound,  septa  not  gener- 
ally quadrijiartite ;  tabula  present,  inter- 
septal  loculi  with  dissejuments.  It  is  divided 
intotwosub-families.  ZaphrentinseandCyatho- 
phyllinie.     Only  Palffiozoic. 

9y-9,-thd-ph^l-li'-nfi9,  s.  pl.  [Mod.  Lat 
cya(ha}>hyU(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -incp.) 

Pahvmil.  :  A  sub-family  of  Cyathoj.hyllida 
(q.v.)-     Septa  more  or  less  regularly  radiate. 

9y-a-th6-ph^l'-luni,  5.  [Lat.  cyathus  ;  Gr. 
KvaQa  (kuathos)  =  a  cup,  and  <pvK\ov  (phvllon) 
=  a  leaf.  80  named  >"*cause  the  corallum  or 
polypidom  has  a  moie  or  less  cup-like  form; 
the  polype  being  In  a  cell  at  the  upper  end.  J 

Palawan t. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family CyatliophyllinEe,  and  of  the  family 
Cyathophyllida-.  Corallum  simple  or  com- 
pound, septa  well-developed,  some  of  tliem 
forming  a  spurious  columella.  Range,  from 
tlie  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  period. 

9y'-ath-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  cup.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Fungals,  one  of  two  r^nerally 
called  Bird's-nest  Pezizse.  Two  species  occur 
in  England,  Cyathus  striatus  and  C.  vernicosus. 

2.  The  cup-like  body  crmtaining  the  repro- 
ductive organs  of  Marchantia.  (Treas.  oj 
Bot.) 

cyb'-e-le,  s.   [Lat.  Cybele ;  Gr.  Kv^f At»  (Kuhde), 

See  def.  1.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  A  Phrygian  goddess,  first 
worshipped  at  Pessinus,  then  throughout  all 


toSil,  hSf:  po^t.  ]6^l;  cat.  9011.  ohoms.  9hin.  benph:  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =& 
-•tan,  -tian  =  sh^u.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion«  -flon  =  zhun.      -tious«  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bgi,  deL 
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cybifltax— cy  clian 


Asia  Miii'ir,  next  in  Grefce,  and  flnfllly,  fr<.m 
A.t'.t;.  047,  at  Rinne.  wliem  slie  was  callml  iln- 
Idfean  inotlicr.  Hi;r  rites  in  Grrwe  roiilesceil 
with  tliose  of  Rhcft.     (Lidikll  (C  Scott.) 

2.  Astron.:  Auastcroid,  the  aixty-Iifth  found, 
discovered  by  Tciupel  ou  Marcli  1,  1U61. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  family 
Encrinin'idic. 

4.  Hot.  :  An  old  genus  of  I'rotcada,  now 
called  Stenocarima. 

fy-bis'-tax,  s.     [Of  doubtful  etym.l 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Bignoniacea:.  Cybistax 
ant  is  iph  Hit  tea,  the  only  known  sjiecies,  is  a 
native  of  Veru,  and  is  cultivat<!d  there  and  in 
Brazil.  It  is  preacrihcd  in  syphilis.  (Dr. 
Seeviaa,  in  Treas.  of  Hot.) 

9Jb'-i-um,  s.  fGr.  Kv^iov  {kuhion)-t\ui  flesh 
of  the  tunny,  salted  m  square  pieces  ;  ku^os 
(Jiuhos)  =  a  cube.) 

1.  Jchthy. :  A  Kenus  of  fishes,  natives  of  the 
soas  abniit  the  Kast  Indies. 

2.  Palaont.  :  Agassiz  gives  the  name  of 
Cybiuni  to  a  prtnius  of  fossil  flalies  frcjui  the 
London  clay  ol  Sheppey. 

9y'-cad,  s.     {Lst.  cyms  (genit.  q/cados):   Or. 

KVKas   (l:uk(Lt),   genit.    KVKa&o^    (kukados)  =  a 

Bniall  Kthiopian  palm,   (Loudon,  Paxton,  k:c.)^ 

Hot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Cyca- 

dacea". 

jy-ca-da'-^e-s©,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cycas  (genit. 
cycd'd'is)  [CiCAD],  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT,  -acefE.] 

1.  Bot. :  An  order  of  Gyinnosperms,  first 
seitarated  by  Richard,  who  considered  them  as 
plants  intermediate  between  f'Tns  and  palms. 
In  IS'll  Robert  Brown  established  their  affinity 
witli  the  Conifers.  The  order  contains  nearly 
100  species,  gmuped  in  ninegenera.  The  genus 
Cycas  is  confined  to  tropical  Asia  and  Austral- 
asia, and  to  the  Mascarine  Islands.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  seeds  being  borne  on  the 
margins  of  altered  open  leaves.  The  stems  are 
simiile,  cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the  per- 
manent bases  of  the  leaves.  In  all  the  other 
genera  the  seeds  are  borne  in  pairs  on  scales 
which  form  a  cone.  The  staminal  flowejs  are 
arranged  in  cones  in  the  whole  order.  Besides 
the  species  of  Cycas  found  in  Australia,  tln-ie 
are  two  endeniie  genera,  Macrozamia  with 
imbricating  scales  to  the  fertile  cone,  and  the 
anomalous  g<^nua  Bowenia  with  pelt-at«  scales 
and  liipinnatisect  leaves.  Africa  has  also  two 
endemic  genera,  Ence]tIialart.oswitli  cylindrical 
stems  covered  with  tlie  permanent  bases  of 
the  leaves,  and  Stangeria  with  a  short  some- 
what spherical  naked  stem,  and  leaves  with 
forked  veins.  Tlie  American  Cycadaceje  have 
been  referred  to  four  genera ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  species  belong  t<i  Zaraia,  with 
pelt.ite  scales  arranged  in  vertical  series,  and 
usually  short  lepeatedly- branched  stems.  One 
species  in  Cuba  with  a  slender  cylindrical 
Btem  and  velvety  cones,  is  separated  from 
Zamia  and  named  Microcycas,  while  several 
species  with  taller  stems,  found  in  tropical 
America,  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their 
two  horned  cone  scales,  from  which  the  generic 
name  Ceratozamia  has  been  given  to  tliera. 
Dion  is  an  anomalous  Mexican  genus  contain- 
ing two  species.  Tlie  large  seed-bearing  cone 
is  composed  of  woolly,  thin,  ovate-acute  scales, 
with  slender  pedicels. 

2.  PakeO'botany :  The  Cycadacese  form  an 
impoi-tint  element  in  the  Floras  of  Secondary 
age.  wherever  these  have  been  investigated. 
Some  fossils  froni  the  palseozoic  rocks  have 
been  erroneously  wferred  to  this  order.  Be- 
sides species  re^tr^ble  to  the  modern  types, 
the  Secondary  rocks  contain  two  extinct  forms. 
One  of  these,  "WiJUamsonia,  is  an  obscure  plant 
from  the  Oolites  cf  Yorkshire  and  of  India, 
■with  uncertain  affinities  ;  and  the  other, 
Beunettites,  has  a  compound  fleshy  fruit  borne 
in  tlie  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  cone-bearing  Cycads  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Yew  has  to  the  cone-bearing 
Coniferte.  The  species  of  tliis  tribe  constitute 
the  "  crow's  nests  "  of  the  Portland  quarries, 
and  are  found  in  tlie  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  South  of  England  and  the  North 
of  Scotland.  The  tertiary  strnta  have  hitherto 
yielded  only  some  doubtful  fragments,  (ir. 
Carruthers,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.) 

9y-ca-da'-5e-0&S,  a.  [Lat.  cycadow(re);  Eng. 
adj.  suff".  -0H5.] 

Bot. :  Belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cyca- 
dacese. 


9y-c&d-i-fomi,  a.  [ Eng.  ci/c<i<i ;  i  eounec- 
tive  ;  Lat.  fumut  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling a  cycad  in  form  or  appearance. 

^y'-ca^dite,  .s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cycas,  and  suff". 
'ite  (i'aUruHt.)  (q.v.).]     A  fossil  cycad. 

"  Our  [ouil  cyciidilet  itre  closely  ftllied  ...  to  vzlnt- 
Ing  C'ycaden  " — HuckUtnd. 

9y'-cfts,  8.    {Cycad.] 

But. :  The  tyj'ical  genus  of  the  order  Cycad- 
ace^  (q-v.).  A  kind  of  sago  is  procured  iu 
Japan  m)m  Cycas  rfvohUa  and  C.  cirdnnHs. 
Their  nuts  are  eatalilc,  nnrl  a  bad  kind  of  flour 
is  made  from  thetn,  while  a  grain-like  traga- 
canth  which  they  produce  is  applied  to 
malignant  ulcers,  causing  tliem  to  8upi)urate 
very  quickly.    (Hlume,  d:c.,  in  LindkyT) 

9ych'-riia,  ».  (I-Yom  Gr.  Kwxpev?  (A'ltcftreus), 
a  mythological  name.     (Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  predatory  Beetles, 
family  Carabidee.  Mandibles  projecting,  labial 
appendages  consisting  of  slender  proct^sses, 
denticulated  extenially  at  the  base;  head  and 
thorax  attenuated  ;  elytra  broad,  expanded, 
and  reflected  over  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
Cychrus  rostratus  is  a  long  nan'ow  beetle,  black 
in  colour,  and  rugosely  jjunctate.  Found  near 
London,  in  Scotland,  &;c. 

55^c'-li-def,  s.  [Gr.  KVKXdSe^  (kvklades) 
[ir^<roi  (nesoi)]  ~  the  encircling  [islandsj  ; 
KVK\di  (kuklas),  geint.  itvicAdfios  (kiiklados)  = 
encircling;  kvkAo^  =  a  circle.]  A  group  or 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  lying 
round  Deloa.  At  hrst  they  were  only  twelve 
in  number,  but  were  aftei-wards  increased  to 
fifteen.  These  were  Andros,  Ceos,  Cimoloa, 
Cythinos,  Gyaros,  Melos,  Myconos,  Naxos, 
Olearos,  Paros,  Prepeainthos.  Seriphos,  Siph- 
noa,  Syros,  and  Tenoa.  After  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  B.C.  479,  they  became  subject  to 
Athens. 

^J'-clS.d'-i-daB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  cyclas  (genit.  cy- 
ciadis)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -idee.] 

ZooL:  A  family  of  Conchifera,  section 
Sijihonida,  and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
pallial  line  is  simple.  The  shell  is  suborbicu- 
lar  and  closed,  the  ligament  external,  the 
epidermis  thick  and  horny,  the  hinge  with 
cardinal  and  lateral  teetli.  Genera ;  Cyclas, 
Cyreue,  &c.  Both  occur  iu  freah  water. 
(ii.  P.  iVoodward.) 

9yc '-la-men,  s.  [Gr.  KVKKdfuvo^  (kiiklaminos). 
It  is  so  named  from  its  spiral  peduncle.] 

Bot.:  Sowbread.  A  genus  of  Piimnlacese, 
family  Primutidse.  Rootstock solid,  tuberous  ; 
calyx  campanulate,  half  five-cleft,  corolla  ro- 
tate,with  refiexed  segments  ;  stamens  five,  not 
protruded  ;  capsule  globose,  nne-celled,  opening 
with  five  teeth.  One  species  has  been  included, 
doubtfully,  in  the  British  Flora,  but  is  obvi- 
ously an  outcast  from  gardens.  [Sowbread.] 
According  to  Sibthorp,  tlie  modern  Greeks 
used  the  bi-uised  root  of  Cyclamen  persicum  to 
draw  the  Sepia  octopodia  (now  called  Octopits 
vulgaris)  out  of  its  holes.  The  root  of  the 
same  8]>ecies  is  said  to  be  innoxious  and  eveu 
eatable  when  dried  or  roasted. 

"Thirdly,  a  kind  ot  eychimen,  or  sow-bread."— .^prat: 
But.  A'.  S.,  p.  211, 

9J^C'-la-min,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cydam(en) ;  Eng. 
suff",  -in  (Chcm.).'] 

Chevi. :  Primulin,  C20H34OJJ).  A  glucoside 
extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  tubers  of  Cy- 
clamen eiirojKEum.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  236°.  It  has  an  acrid 
and  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and 
dilute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  By  heat- 
ing its  aqueous  solution  to  95°  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar 
and  cyclamiretin.  It  is  also  contained  in  the 
roots  of  cowslips.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves cyclamin,  forming  a  red  solution ;  on 
diluting  the  solution  the  colour  disappears, 
aud  cyclamiretin  is  precipitated. 

9yc-la-niir'-e-tin,  s.  [Eng.  qfclam(in); 
second  element  not  obvious.) 

Chem.  :  C15H22O2,  is  a  white  amorphous, 
inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  at 
198°,  and  is  coloured  \iolet  by  sulphuric  acid. 

9yc-l^n-tha'-9e-se,  s.jjL    [Mod.  Lat.  cydan- 
tlL{us) ;  and  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 
Bot. :  A  synonym  for  Pandanacea;  (q.v.). 

5y-clail'-tlie-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclant}i(-us) 
(q.v.);  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -co.".] 


Ii»t.  :  One  of  two  tribes  into  which  ttM 
Fandanaceai  are  divided.  I'he  leaven  ai« 
flabellate  or  pinnate,  the  floweia  isuaily  fur- 
nished with  a  calyx.     Type,  Cydauthus. 

fS^C-l^a'-thUB,  £.  [Or.  kJkAos  (kuklos)=% 
ling,  a  circle,  and  offlo?  (antUos)  =  a  blossom, 
a  llower,  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement  of  tlie 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pandanaceae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Cyclantheae  (q.v.).  The 
species  are  from  tropitii  America. 

9J?C'-laa.  «.  [Lat.  cyclas;  Gr.  icvxAaf  (kuklas) 
litr^ifi  (esthes)]  :^a  woman'a  dress  witlia  border 
all  round  it.] 

1.  Fabrics:  A  rich  stuff,  manufactured  ia 
the  Cyclades ;  also  called  CJclutun  or  Ciclatoua 
(q.v.).     Also  a  gannent  made  ol  this  stuff. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical 
one  of  the  faniily  Cycladi'la*  (q.v.).  The  shell 
is  thin,  ventricose,  and  nearly  equilateral,  the 
cardinal  teeth  2—1  minute,  the  hiteral  ones  1—1 
to  ;; — 2,  elongated  ami  compressed.  Sixty 
species  are  k no wn  and  widely  spread  i n 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Am<'rica.  The  fossil 
species  are  thirty-eight,  from  the  Wealden 
onward.  Cycl'S  cornea  is  common  in  Britain  ; 
C.  rivicola  is  in  the  Thamea,  the  New  River, 
dtc.  ;  C.  caliailata  in  the  North  of  England. 

IT  Aaub-genus  Pisidium,  with  inequilateral 
sheila,   ia  jiko   represented    in    this    country. 

[PiSlDlUM.J 

cycle  (pr.  sikl),  s.    [Gr.  mixAoc  (indUos)  s  a 

circle.] 

*A.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  circle. 

2.  A  long  period  of  time. 

"  Votuig  Nature  tliro'  Ave  cpcln  ran." 

Ttnnifton  ,  The  Ttao  Votc*^ 

3.  A  round  or  cf)urse,  a  calendar. 

"A  complete  cj/cJe  of  wliat  is  requlaite  to  )>e  done 
tbrou^bout  every  moiitli.' — Evelyn  :  Kalt-n  lar, 

4.  Any  machine  of  the  velocipede  type;  a 
bicycle,  tricycle,  &c     [Wreelhan.] 

5.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Astron,  :  Au  imaginary  orb  or  circle  in 
the  heavens ;  an  orbit. 

"  Ci/cl€  aud  epicycle,  orb  in  orb." 

2.  Chroncl. :  A  round  of  years  or  period  of 
time,  iu  wiiich  certain  revolutions  or  succes- 
sions of  events  or  phenomena  take  place,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle  begin  again  and  go 
through  the  same  course. 

■*.  .  .  changes  which  require  eleven  years  or  there- 
about to  rim  tlirough  their  irt/cle."— Timet ;  Trantit  qf 
Venus.  April  30,  1876. 

3.  Literature  :  An  accumulation  or  collection 
of  legendary  or  traditional  matter  round  some 
mytliical  or  heroic  character  or  event,  and 
embodied  in  verse  or  prose :  such  cycles  are* 
gathered  round  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the  Kiiighta 
of  the  Round  Table,  the  Nibeluugs,  &c. 

"  Aiuadis  de  Gaul  and  other  lieroea  of  the  later 
Cj/clet  of  romance."— i/itHam:  Literature  qf  Middle 
Age*,  pt.  1.,  ch.  IL,  5  57. 

4.  Bot.:  A  complete  turn  of  the  spire 
assumed  to  exist  where  leaves  are  spirally 
arranged.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

H  (1)  Cycle  of  the  Moon :  A  period  of  nine- 
teen years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  Also  called  the  Golden  Number  and 
the  Metouic  Cycle,  after  its  discoverer 
Meton. 

(2)  Cyde  of  the  Sun :  A  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  domi- 
nical or  Sunday  letters  in  the  calendai-  return 
to  their  former  j-lace  ;  that  is.  the  days  of  the 
month  return  tu  the  same  days  of  the  week. 

(3)  Cycle  of  Indiction  : 

Ronuin  Antiq. :  A  period  of  fifteen  years,  .u 
use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  beginning 
from  B.C.  3.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these 
cycles  an  extraordinary  tax  was  levied  for  the 
pay  of  the  soltliers,  whose  period  of  service 
then  came  to  an  end. 

(4)  Metonic  Cycle:  [Metonic] 

t  jy'HSle,  v.i.     [Cycle,  $.] 

1.  To  move  in  a  circular  or  nearly  circular 
orbit. 

2.  To  ride  a  bicycle  or  tricycle, 

^y'-cler,  «.    One  who  rides  a  wheel,  a  cyclist. 

*  cyc'-li  -  an,  o.  [Gr.  *ni«Ao?  (]cuklos)  =  a 
circle  ;  Eiig.  adj.  suff.  -ian.]  Cyclic,  cyclical. 
(Beiitley.) 


f&te,  f^t,  jfare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po1« 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vute,  cur,  rule,  ISU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  ©.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ovclie— cyclolith 
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flyo-Uo*  a.  [Lat.  n/clicus  =  a  cyclic  poet; 
<ir.  kvkXiko^  (kuklikofi)  =  in  a  cycle,  from 
kvk\o<;  (kuklus).']     [Cycle.  ) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertainiug  to  or  moving  in 
a  cycle ;  cyclical. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Hist  :  Pertaining  tea  Roman  year  of  ten 
months  existing  in  early  times. 

"...  the  old  cyclic  year  o(  ti-ii  monthfl."— ^moW; 
Hist  Home.  vol.  L,  cL.  xiv  ,  p.  29i. 

2.  LiteratuTR :  Pertaining  to  the  cyclic 
poets,  or  to  the  cycle  of  events  which  they 
recorded. 

If  (1)  Cyclic  chorus:  [So  called  because  the 
performers  danced  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
in  a  cirt'ie.] 

Greek  worship  :  The  choms  which  performed 
the  snnfxs  and  dances  of  the  dithyrainbic  odes 
Lt  Athens.  It  was  opposed  to  similar  dances 
in  which  the  arrangement  was  in  a  square. 

(2)  Cyclic  poets:  Certain  poets  whose  com- 
positions taken  collectively  formed  a  cycle  or 
series  of  mythic  and  heroic  stnry.  down  to 
the  tleath  of  Ulysses  ;  hence  a  cycle  or  series 
of  poets  on  any  subject. 

"Tbe  Homer  of  this  race  of  cwcHc  poi-tt  was  to  be  an 
Italliiu  " — Afilinan  :  Hist.  Latin  ChratUiniti/.  bk.  xiv., 
ch.  vi. 

5yc'-li-ca,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  kvkXiko^  (kuk- 
likos).^    '[Cyclic] 

Entom.:  A  sub-sectinn  of  Tetrainera  in  the 
system  of  Latreille.  The  peunltimate  joint 
of  the  tarsi  is  liilobed  ;  tlie  antennfe  are  of 
moderate letigth,  generally  filiform;  the  body 
rwmded  or  oval  ;  the  thorax  as  broad  as  the 
elytra.  Stephens  divides  it  into  three  familif's, 
Galerncida!,  Cassidiadfe,  and  Chrysomelidw. 
All  have  representatives  in  Britain.  They  are 
beetles  often  short  and  thick  in  body,  and  of 
brilliant  Imes,  the  prevailing  cnlor  being 
green.  The  larvae  are  soft,  have  six  legs,  and 
feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  Turnip- 
fly.  Turnip-flea,  or  Black  jFlea,«the  larva  of 
which  is  so  destructive  to  turnips,  belongs  to 
the  Cyclica. 

cyc'-li-cal,  a.  fKng..  &c.  cyclic,  and  suff.  -al.} 
The  same  as  Cyclic  (q.v.). 

9yc-lif'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kv«Aos  (Jcuklos)  = 
a  circle,  and  Lat.  fero  =  to  bear.] 

Zool. :  A  group  of  Ganoid  Fishes,  sub-order 
Holostea.  Body  covered  with  munded  over- 
lying scales,  fins  destitute  of  fuhra.  In  both 
these  characters  the  Cyclifera  approach  the 
ordinary  bony  flshea.     Only  family,  Amiidse. 

9y'-cliltgi  8-    The  art,  act  or  sport  of  wheeli  ng. 
^y'-clist,  s.    [Gr.  kvkKo^  (kiiklns)  =  a  circle,  a 
wheel ;  Eng.  snfT.  -istA    A  rider  of  a  bicycle 
or  tricycle.     Used  originally  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  bicyclist. 

'  Cyctiat^.  it  would  seem,  are  excluded  from  all  the 
pwka."— ZJa/iy  Teiegraph.  Sept.  1.  IBaa. 

9y-cld-br^'-chi-ans,  s.  pL  ICvclobran- 
CHIATA.1  The  same  as  Cvclobiulncuiata 
(q.v.). 

5y-cl6-brfi,n-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kukAos 
{kuklos)=  a  circle.  a.m\'^pa.yxLa  (brangkia)  = 

.    .    .    gills.]      [BBANCHIiE.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  M.  De  Blainville 
to  what  he  considered  an  order  of  Gastero- 
pod'jua  Molluscs  characterised  by  the  circular 
arran^'emtait  of  the  brain-lii£e.  It  contains 
two  families,  tbeChitonida;  and  the  Patellidae. 
The  order  Cyclobranchiata  is  not  universally 
adopted.  Mr.  8.  P.  Woudward,  F.G.S..  &c., 
arranged  the  Chitonidse  (Chituns)  and  Patel- 
lidae (Limp(;ts),  as  the  thirteenth  and  tifteeiith 
families  of  the  class  Gasteropoda,  Mr.  Milne 
Edwards  a  order  Frosobrancliiata  and  the  sec- 
tion B  Holostomata  (Sea  Snails).  The  four- 
teenth family — that  standing  between  the  two 
already  mentioned— is  the  Dentaliidffi  (Tooth- 
shells). 

fy-cl6-gen,   $.      [Gr.   kv'kAos  (kukhs)  =  a 
circle,  and  ytwdut  (gennao)  =  to  produce,  to 
generate.  ] 
Bot.  :  An  exogen. 

"  Exncenous  pliiiita  have  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  ci/.-logeii.i.  in  conKequenco  uf  exhibltint;  con- 
centric cirdea  in  their  stevas.'— Hal/our :  Botany,  §  77. 

^y'-clo-graph,  s.  [Gr.  kvkXo^  (kukhs)  =  a 
rircle,  and  ypd^ut  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]    An  arcograph  or  curvogiaph. 

^y'-cl^d,  a.    &    s.     [Fr.    cyd^ide,  from  Gr. 

ituKAoetSfy?      (knkloeides)   —   circular,      kukAos 
{kuklo>^)  =  a  circle,  and  e'So?  {tUlvs)  =  form.) 


A.  As  ailjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  the  form  of  a  circle. 

2.  Zool.  £  PalfFont. :  Pertaining  to  a  cy- 
cloid scale  or  to  the  fishes  which  have  this 
dermal  covering.    [Cycloid  Scale,  Cycloi- 

DEI.] 

B.  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  curve  which  is  produced 
when  a  circle  rolls  forward  on  a  straight  line. 
A  familiar  example  of  it  is  a  carriage-wheel 
moving  along  a  smooth  road.  If  a  mark  be 
made  at  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel,  it  will  describe  a  series  of  cycloids. 
The  curved  figure  thus  produced  is  not.  as 
the  etymology  suggests,  "  of  the  form  ol  a 
circle  ;"  were  it  so,  tlieu  the  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference commencing  its  revolution  at  a 
given  spot  on  tlie  road  would,  when  that 
revolution  was  completed,  return  to  that  spot 
again.  It  does*not  so  return;  but  when, 
having  completed  its  revolution,  it  afresh 
touches  the  road,  it  is  at  an  advanced  point 
in  it  compared  with  the  spot  at  which  it 
came  into  contact  with  it  before.  Let  a  b  e 
be  a  circle — say  a  carriage-wheel--revolving 
aroimd  its  centre,  and  at  the  same  time 
moving  forward  along  the  straight  line  or 
road  c  d,  from  c  to  d.  Let  b,  the  highest 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  be 
also  the  point  the  movements  of  which  it  ii 


desired  to  trace,  then,  during  the  time  that  b 
takes  to  move  from  b  to  e,  a  portion  of  the 
wheel  exactly  equal  to  the  same  b  e  will  have 
measured  its  length  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
wheel  will  have  moved  that  distance  hori- 
zontally forward.  If  e  f  be  drawn  parallel 
to  c  D,  then  the  straight  line  e  f  will 
be  =  the  arc  b  e.  The  whole  arc  cad 
is  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
by  which  it  was  generated.  The  area  con- 
tained by  the  arc  cad  and  the  straight 
line  c  D  is  three  times  tlie  area  of  the  circle 
ABE.  If  the  cycloid  be  supposed  to  be  re- 
versed, and  be  now  not  a  mathematical  ab- 
straction but  a  real  material  curve,  then  a 
weight  placed  at  any  point  of  it  will  take  the 
same  time  to  descend  from  any  part  of  it  to 
the  lowest  point.  Moreover,  it  will  descend 
more  swiftly  than  it  will  iu  any  other  curve. 
The  cycloid  is  a  trans cendentsd  curve,  since 
its  equation  cannot  be  expressed  in  common 
algebraic  terms. 

Cycloids  are  of  different  kinds.  That  now 
described  is  the  common  eyi-loid.  Others  are 
the  prolate  or  intiected  cycloid,  and  the  cur- 
tate cycloid.  Tiiere  is  also  a  curve  called 
the  Epicycloid,  and  another  the  Hypocycloid 
(qv.). 

"  A  miin  may  form  to  himself  the  uotion  of  n  para- 
bola or  a  cycloid  from  the  mathemAtical  definition  of 
those  &guxe&."~/ieid     Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind. 

%  (1)  Curtate  cycloid  : 

Geom.  :  A  cycloid  in  whirh  the  point  whose 
motion  generates  the  figure  falls  without  the 
circle. 

(2)  Fnjlected  cycloid:  The  same  as  Prolate 
cycl-oid  (q.v.). 

(3)  prolate  cycloid : 

Geom.  :  A  cycloid  in  whicli  the  point  whose 
nintion  generates  the  figure  falls  within  the 
circle.  It  is  called  also  an  Injiected  cycloid 
(q-v.). 

(4)  Cycloid  fishes : 

Zool.  &  Pvdao'nX. :  Fishes  with  cycloid 
scales.    [Cycloidei.] 

(5)  Cycloid  scale : 

Zool.  it  PalcEont. :  A  scale  with  concentric 
striations  upon  it.  The  substancb  is  thin  and 
flexible,  though  horny ;  it  is  nut  bony  or 
enamelled.  The  outline  is  smooth,  the  shape 
generally  circular  or  elliptical.  It  is  the  kind 
of  scale  found  on  most  of  the  fishes  with  which 
the  public  are  familiar. 

9y-cloi'-dal,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  cycloid;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Cycloid,  a.  (q.v.), 

%  (1)  Cycloidal  engine  : 

Engrav. :  An  instrument  employed  by 
engravers  in  making  what  is  called  machine- 
work  upon  the  plates  for  bank-notes,  cheques. 


&c.  The  lines  hitve  a  yi-neral  cycloidal  form, 
being  generated  by  a  point  revolving  around 
a  moving  centre,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same,  are  cut  by  a  graver-point  to  which  a 
revolution  is  impaileti,  the  pliite  traversing 
below  in  a  straiglit  line,  a  waved  line,  a  circle, 
ellipse,  or  tither  figure.  The  line  is  tluis  com- 
pounded of  two  movements,  and  a  wavy  or 
ronipouud  interlacing  figure  of  absolute  regu- 
larity is  prndiKted  as  a  guard  against  counter- 
feiting ;  it  being  impossible  to  produce  such 
work  by  any  means  other  than  sin-h  a  tool. 
Counteifeiting,  being  an  underhand  jiroceed- 
ing  and  seeking  secrecy,  is  followed  by  skilful 
men.  but  without  tlie  expensive  and  compli- 
cated mechanical  adjuncts.     {Knight.) 

(2)  CycU'idal  padille  :  The  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer, but  is  applied  to  a  paddle-wheel  in 
which  the  board  is  di\ided  longitudinally  into 
several  strips  in  a  sliglitly  retreating  order, 
e-ii  echelon.  I'he  object  of  the  divisirin  of  the 
float  is  to  bring  the  sections  in  succession  iuto 
the  water,  lessening  the  concussion  ;  and  by 
a  more  complete  distribution  of  floats  around 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  to  make  the 
resistance  more  uniform.     {Knight.) 

(3)  Cycloidal  pendulum: 

Horology,  £c.  :  A  pendulum  moving  in  a 
cycloid.  It  is  perfectly  isochronous  in  its 
beats,  that  is,  the  time  taken  by  each  beat 
is  the  same. 

"Hence,  deapite  the  beauty  of  HuyghenH*  inveDtion, 
we  Itave  been  wliliged  to  abandon  his  flexible  cycMd^il 
pendulum,  ami  uow  exclusively  make  use  of  a  rifpd 
pendulum,  restrained  to  describing  onlv  suiaU  arcs. ' — 
Smyth  i  Grant  :  Arago't  P(/p,  AUron.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

(4)  Cycloidal  space : 

Geom. :  The  space  contained  between  the 
cycloid  and  its  substance.     {Chambers.) 

yy-cloi'-de-an.  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cycloide(i) 
(q.v.);  £ng.  sutf.  -an.] 
Zooli^jy : 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  cycloidal  scales  ; 
having  cycloid  scales. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  having  cycloid  scales. 

2.  PI. :  (Cycloideans)  :  The  English  name  of 
the  artificial  order  of  Fishes,  called  by  Agassiz 
Cycloidei  (q.v.). 

9y-cloi'-de-i,  s.  pi.    [Masc  \A.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
cyctuideus,  from  Gr.  kv*cAos  (kuklos)  =  &  circle.] 
Ichthy.  £  PaXoBoni. : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one  of  the 
four  orders  into  which,  for  palEeontological 
purposes,  he  divided  the  great  class  of  Fishes. 
It  consisted  of  those  which  have  cycloidal 
scales.  The  carp,  the  salmon,  the  herring, 
&c.,  possess  this  dermal  covering.    [Cycloid 

SCALE.  J 

2.  In  Prof  Owen's  classification  the  second 
sub-order  of  the  Acanthoptera  or  Acanthop- 
terygious  Fishes. 

^y-clo-l&b'-ri-deo, ».  pi.  [Gr.  (cvkAos  (knklos) 
=  a  circle,  Lat.  Utbr{um)—Sk  lip,  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sutf.  -idcB.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  family  of  spiny-finned  fishes, 
tribe  Pharyngognathi.  It  contains  the  Wrasses, 
[Wrasse.] 

9y-cl6-li'-te9,  s.  [Gr.  jcvkAo?  {kvklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  Aidos  {lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palceojtt. :  A  genus  of  Actiuozoa,  family 
Fungidae.  It  ranges  from  the  Cretiiceous  to 
the  Miocene  strata. 

^y'-cld-Utli,  3.    [Cyclolites.] 

Archaol. :  A  circle  of  stones,  such  as  those 
at  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  Stennis  in  Orkney, 


CYCLOLITH. 


&c.  Popularly  they  are  regarded  as  Druidic, 
but  modern  antiquarians  consider  this  %iew 
untenable.  According  to  Joseph  Anderson, 
LL.D.,  who  speciallv  refers  to  Scottish  stone- 
circles,   they  are   connected  with  the  inter- 


boil,  b6^:  pout,  j^Ttrl;  csat»  ^ell.  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin,  a§;  expect.   Xenoplioi^  e^st.     -ing 
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cyclometer— cyclopterus 


ment  cf  the  dead.  In  the  stone  age  places  of 
burial  were  inaiked  by  clHimbered  caims  of 
two  types.  One  of  these,  which  was  circular 
In  form,  passed  intf>  the  bronze  age.  In  some 
of  fho  later  eairna  of  the  stone  age  there  had 
been  a  circle  of  stones  surrounding  the  cairn. 
In  tho  e^rly  part  of  tlie  bronze  age  the  stone 
circle  became  the  princijtal  object,  while  the 
caira  was  degraded  into  a  mere  structureless 
mass  of  boulders.  Then  in  the  rest  of  the 
bronze  period  the  cairn  disappeared,  and  only 
tlie  encircling  stones  remained.  On  this  view 
many  at  least  of  the  so-ealled  Druidical  stones, 
or  temples,  were  simply  the  enclosures  of 
bronze  l)urying  placies.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  other  areas  than  the  Celtic  one  stone- 
Circles  occur.  For  instance,  at  Takulghaut, 
twenty  miles  from  Nagpore,  in  Central  India, 
about  ninety  stone-circles  exist,  with  one 
etonc  outside  the  enclosure.  The  archaic 
remains  dug  from  them  were,  liowever,  of  iron. 

9y-cl6in'-e  ter,  s.  An  instrument  for  re- 
coriliug  tiie  rotations  of  a  wheel  and  thereby 
ihe  distance  it  travels. 

9y-cl6-me-t6'-pa,  9y-cl6-me-t6'-pi~ta, 

s.  pi.  [Gr.  ((■u*cAos(A"Ht/o,s)  =  a  eircle.andftcVtoTrok 
(metopon)  —  the  I'orehead,  tlie  front.] 

Zool  :  One  of  four  familiesinto  which  Prof. 
Milne  Edwards  divided  the  crustaceous  sub- 
onlcr  Brachyura.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
family  Cancerida?  (q.v.). 

9y-cl6m'-e-tai^.  s.  (Or.  kvk\o^  (knklos)  =  a 
circle,  aTid  ij.tTpov  (mftrmi)  =■  a  measure,]  The 
art,  operation,  or  process  of  measuring  circles. 

9y-€ldn'-al.  a.  [Eng.  cycloyi(e);  -o?.]  The 
same  as  Cyclonic  (q.v.). 

9y-Cl6ne',  s.  [Gr.  kvkM1>v  (hnkldn),  pr.  par.  of 
KVK\6tMi  (kukloo)  =  to  whirl  round ;  ki^kAos 
^nklos)  =  a  ring,  a  circle.] 

1.  MeUor.  AOrd.  Lang. :  The  term  projiosed 
in  1848,  by  Mr.  Piddington,  of  Calcutta,  in 
his  "Sailors'  Hornbook,"  more  aj'propriately 
to  designate  the  violent  rotatory  storms  popu- 
larly kuown  as  hurricanes.  [HURRIC.\NE.]  The 
word  was  so  felicitous  that  it  was  at  once 
adopted  by  scientific  men,  and,  passing  from 
them  to  tlie  general  public,  soon  firmly  rooted 
ftself  in  the  language.  The  erroneous  belief 
was  formerly  entertained  that,  as  a  rule,  hurri- 
canes blew  in  a  straight  line.  Between  the 
years  1835  and  1840,  however,  Mr.  Redlield,  a 
naval  architect  of  New  York,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Reid  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  Mr.  Piddington  of  Calcutta, 
and  Prof.  Dov6  of  Berlin,  showed  that  the  wind 
in  a  hurricane  has  really  two  motions  :  it 
revolves  with  great  rapidity  (SO  or  100  miles 
an  hour),  whilst  at  the  same  time  tlte  whole 
rotating  mass  is  slowly  moving  forward.  A 
spinning  top  slowly  altering  its  position  on  a 
pavement  has  similar  motions.  The  cause  of 
cyclones  is  believed  to  be  as  follows  :  The  lierce 
rays  of  the  sun  falling  within  the  tropics  so  heat 
the  air  that  it  rapidly  ascends,  colder  air  rush- 
ing in  beneath  it  to  take  its  place.  The  rotation 
of  the  earth  produces  the  revolving  motion. 
There  are  no  cyclones  on  the  equator.  Those 
south  of  it  whirl  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move,  those 
north  of  the  line  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. There  are  various  cyclone-regions  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  the  seas 
round  the  Mauritius,  and  the  China  Seas,  In 
the  last  named  region  cyclones  are  known  as 
typhoons.  The  West  Indian  cyclones  mostly 
originate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  pass 
over  or  near  the  isles  of  St.  Thomas,  which  they 
often  devastate,  and  make  way  along  the  course 
of  the  Gull-stream  to  Bermuda,  thence  they 
move  north-eastward  towards  Kumiie,  becom- 
ing, however,  larger  and  feebler  as  they  proceed, 
till  linally,  as  a  rule,  they  are  extinguished 
whilst  still  at  some  distance  from  land. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  of  the  Mauritius  Observatory, 
stated  that  the  cyclones  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  most  frequent  in  years  of  maximnm  sun- 
spots  ;  but  it  is  considered  that  this  hypo. 
thesis  has  been  shaken  rather  than  conlir'med 
by  subsequent  observations. 

The  Signal  Service  Bureau  gives  warning 
of  the  movement  of  cyclones  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  towards  Newfoundland,  whence  they 
are  diverted  across  the  ocean.  They  arc 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  fall  in  the"  nier- 
cnry  as  by  a  great  difference  of  pressure  at 
places  not  far  removed  from  each  other.  They 
are  described  as  cyclonic  "depressions,"  that 


is,  there  is  a  saucer-like  hollow  in  the  more 
dense  part  of  the  atmosphere  produced  by  the 
jiressure  of  the  spirally  inflowing  air  above. 
When  tlie  contrary  state  <^>f  things  prevails, 
there  is  a  convexity  as  if  the  saucer  had  been 
reversed  ;  this  is  now  called  an  anti-cyclone. 

2.  Navigation  :  When  a  sailing-ship  encoun- 
ters a  cyclone,  the  responsible  navigators  now 
try  to  ascertain  how  it  is  moving,  and  in  what 
part  of  it  they  are  at  the  moment.  They  sail 
out  of  it  if  they  cslii  ;  if  they  fail  to  do  this, 
and  pass  through  its  centre  or  vortex,  in  which 
tliere  is  little  wind  but  a  rough  sea,  they 
adjust  the  sails  to  meet  a  blast  from  tins 
opposite  direction  to  that  at  which  it  struck 
theni  drat,  and  in  due  time  the  otlier  half  r)f 
the  cyclone  comes  up  with  a  deafening  roar. 
Before  this  was  understood,  many  an  old 
navigator  hoisted  sail  when  in  the  vortex,  had 
his  ship  struck  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
when  the  other  part  of  the  cyclone  came  up, 
lost  his  ship,  and,  with  his  comrades,  perished. 

{HURRIC-KNF,    TVPHOOS.] 

9y-cl6n'-io,  a.  [Eng.  cycIoti(e);  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cyclone. 

"...  ct/rlonir  and  anil -cyclonic  storuiB,  .  .  ." — 
Trant.  Amer.  PliUot.  Hoc.  (U73|,  vol.  xiil,,  p.  249. 

9y'-cldn-x^Linu  ^^  (Rng.  cydonif):  -ism.]  A 
state  of  being  subject  to  cyclones. 

".  ,  .  Redfiehl's  cpiitrM  of  rvclonitm.  .  .  . — Tram 
Amer.  Phitoi   Kor.  ilH-rH.  vol.  xiil.,  p  -It" 

9y-cld-p8B  di  a.  •  9y -clo  pae  dy,  9y- 
cl6-pe-di-a,  *  fy-clo  pede,  s.  (Gr. 
KVK\0Trai.6ia  (kiikiopaidia),  kvkKo^  (kuklos)  =  a 
eircle,  jTat5(ia  {paideia)  =  discipline,  instnic- 
tion.) 

1.  A  book  or  work  containing  information 
on  all  branches  of  science  or  knowledge ;  an 
encycloptedia. 

".  .  .  tedious  and  un^difjdiig  ciimnientaries  on 
Peter  Lombard's  scholaatic  r^ctopedm  of  divinity. 
.  .  ."—  Warton  :  Bltt.  of  Kng.  Poetry,  ii.  4S0. 

*  2.  A  circle  of  learning, 

"If  reirard  be  taken  of  the  cycl^ftady  of  the  learn- 
ing  resulting  from  thoae  aeveral  acifact*."— Fuller  : 
Ch.  ni.it..  II.  ;i,  ;..;, 

9y-cld-p8B'-dic,  9y-cl6-pae  -dic-al»  9y- 
cld-pe-dic,  9y-cl6-pe -dic-al,  a.  iKng. 

cyclop(Fd(ia) ;  adj-  suff,  -ic.  -teal.]  Pertaining 
to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  cycloptedia. 

9y-0ld-pe'ail«     a.      [Gr.     KUKAwn-eio?    (kukW- 
jieios)  =  pertaining    to    the    Cyclopes.]    [Cy- 
clops. ] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cyclopes. 

2.  Fig. :  Immense,  vast,  gigantic,  fierce. 

".  .  .  the  Cyclopean  furnace  of  all  wicked  fashions, 
the  heart.  .  .  ."—Bp.  Ball:  The  Fathiont  of  tht  WorUi. 

II.  Arch. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  ver>' 
primitive  stj'le  of  architecture  fabled  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  only  remains 
existing  are  fragments  of  circular  walls  round 
towns  and  palaces,  found  in  Greece  itself,  and 
in  many  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sardinia.  The  best  known  remains  are  at 
Mycense  in  Greece.  Such  walls  consist  of 
gigantic  polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  the  comers 
of  which  fit  accurately  into  one  another.  Otlier 
structures  of  this  kind  consist  of  regular  blocks 
of  equal  height.  Both  kinds  are  constructed 
entirely  without  mortar.  The  oldest  of  these 
monuments  are  formed  of  enormous  unhewn 
bouldei-s  in  their  natural  shape  laid  one  on 
another,  and  the  interstices  filled  u]>  with 
smaller  stones. 

*  9y'-cl6-pede,  s.    [Cvclop.edia.] 

9y-cl6-pe'-di-a,  s.    [Cvclop.edia.] 

9y- cld-pe-dic,  9y-cl6-pe'-dic-al,  a. 

[CyCLOP/EIiI.\,   Cvclop.edic.^l  ] 

9y-cl6'-pe-ite,  s.  (Named  from  the  Cyclo- 
pean Islands  (?).  and  suft".  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral,  called  also  Breislakite,  a 
variety  of  Augite  {Brit.  Mus.  Cat.),  a  variety 
of  Pyroxene  (Dana).  It  occurs  in  wool-like 
forms  at  Vesuvius  and  Capo  di  Bove.  [Breis- 
lakite.] 

9y-;-cldph'-dr-us,  .'^.  [Gr.  kvkKo^  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  (i)op6';  (  pluiros)  —  bearing,  carrying.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  nf  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Cyclostoniid;e.  The  shell  is  depressed, 
and  lias  a  circular  aperture  with  a  homy 
many-whorled  operculum.  Tlie  animal  has 
long  pointed  tentacles.  About  150  species 
are  known  from  India,  the  Philippine  Islands, 


New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islandn,  and  tropi 
uil  America.  There  are  various  sub-geoen, 
[Cyclotus.] 

9y-oldph-tlL3.1'-mik8,  s.  [Gr.  KVKkat  (ku^ 
klos)  =  a  circle,  and  6^0aA>^f  (ophthalmos)  = 
an  eye.] 

PaUzont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Bcorpiood. 
Cydoi'kthalmus  senior  is  from  the  Bohemiaa 
Coal-measures. 

9y-^sld'-pi-a,  «.  [Gr.  kvkA<k  (kuklos)  ^  a 
circle,  and  n-ovs  (pons)  =  a  foot,  in  allunion  i" 
the  shajie  of  the  base  of  the  pods.  (Paxtov.)] 
Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Papih<»nace«.  Cycloj»a 
geniMa  is  fr<tru  the  Cajie  of  Good  Hope,  wh'-re 
it  is  called  Bush-tea,  fmm  the  t«a-)ike  smell 
and  the  astringent  ta^te  of  its  leaves.  A 
decoction  of  it  is  given  to  produ<;e  expectora- 
tion in  catarrh  and  consumption. 

cy-cl6p'-ic  (1).  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyclopia  {i{.\- X 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  the  plant 
Cyclopia  genista,  or  derived  from  it. 

cyclopic  acid,  s. 

Clwn.  :  C|4nig08.  An  oigunic  acid  obtained 
as  a  yellow  powder  from  the  leaves  of  Cycfop  a 
Vogelli,  a.  plant  used  in  Africa  for  tlie  preju- 
ration  of  tea.  Its  alkaline  solution  gix'-s 
a  greenish-yellow  florescence.  (Walts:  DuA, 
Chan.) 

9y-cldp'-ic  (2),  •  9y-cldp'-iok,  a.    [Gr.  «u- 

Axwirtito?  Qcuklopikos)  =  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cyclopes.]  Of  or  pertaining  tothe  Cvclopes  ; 
Cyclopean. 

"...  80  many  bold  giante,  ur  cgctopick  moust«n 
.  .  ."—Bp.  Taylor :  Artif.  Bandi.,  p.  S3. 

9y-^lop'-i-d8a,   s.   p\.     [Ij-.t.,   &c.,   Cyrlops 

(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.) 

Zool :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order 
Copepoda.    They  have  but  a  single  eye. 

9y'-cli~pite,  s.  (So  called  from  being  found 
in  the  Cyclopean  islands,  near  Catania,  whero 
it  coats  geodes  in  the  doleryte.] 

Min. :  A  little-known  mineral  occurring  in 
wliite,  transparent,  glossy  crystals.  Hard- 
ness, 6.  Compos.:  Silica,  41*45;  alumina, 
;i9'83  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  2"  20  ;  lime,  20'83  ; 
magnesia,  0  t36 ;  stxla,  2'32 ;  potassa.  l'7*i; 
water,  1*91.    (Walter shausen^  in  Dana.) 

9y'-Oldps,    s.      [Lat.    Cyclops;    Gr.    jtii-cAw* 
(kuklops),  as  adj.  =  round-eyed,  as  subst,  =  a 
round-eyed  being.]     (II.  1.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  one-eyed  or  that  by 
imagination  may  be  represented  as  being  .so. 
Wordsworth  uses  it  of  the  daisy. 

"A  little  Cyclop*  with  one  eye." 

Wordtworth  :  To  the  ZhUty. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Classical  Mythology:  One  of  the  people 
called  Cyclopes,  alleged  to  be  a  savage  race 
of  giants,  with  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  resident  in  Sicily.  They  owned 
no  social  ties  and  were  ignorant  of  cultivation. 
The  caserns  of  jEtna  were  tlieir  smithy,  and 
blacksmiths  wei^e  looked  upon  as  their  de- 
scendants,    {hidden  £  Scott.) 

"The  land  of  Cyctopi  first,  a  savaee  kind, 
Nortam'd  by  manuera,  nor  by  laws  confin'<L* 

Pope:  Bomer'i  Odyu^.  ix.  119,  ISO. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Cyclopidie.  Tlie 
foot-jaws  are  large,  strong,  and  branched  ; 
eye  single,  frontal ;  the  inferior  anteniue 
simple  ;  the  ovaries  two.  The  best  known 
species  is  Cyclops  quadricornis.  It  lives  in 
fresh  water.  It  is  popularly  called  a  Water- 
flea,  some  other  entomostracans  being  in- 
cluded in  the  same  appellation. 

9y-cl6p'-ter-is,  s.    [Gr.  jcvkAo«  (fc«A?05)  =  a 

circle,  and  nrfpi's  {pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fem  J 

Palao-hotany :  A  genus  of  ferns  in  which 
the  frond  is  somewhat  circular  in  form.  It 
ranges  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Oolitic  rocks. 
Example,  Cyclopteris  hibernic^is,  from  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  rocks. 

9y-cl6p'-tcr-iis.  f.  [Gr.  kujcXm  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  Trrtpof  (pteron)  =  a  feather,  awing, 
a  fin.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Gobiid^e. 
The  ventral  fins  constitute  a  sucker.  Ci/'-'-i- 
pterus  lumpus  is  the  Lump-fish,  so  called 
because  there  is  a  row  of  tubercles  along  the 


l&te,  fat,  &re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son;   mute,  cib,  ciire,  tinite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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back.    It  can  adhere  firmly  to  any  object  by 
its  sucker.     It  is  marine,  and  is  ju-eyed  on  by 


OTCLOPTERUS   LUMPUS  (lUMP-6LCKEK). 

the  sf^al.     It  inhabits  tlie  British  seas.     Tlie 
Scoti:li  call  it  C'ock-paddle. 

Oy-clo'-ser-lS,  s.     [Gr.  »tv(cA.o«  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  reef-building  corals 
belonging  to  the  group  Zoantharia  scleroder- 
mata. 

yy-Clo'-^lB,  s.     [Gr.  kvkXuhtii;  (kuklosis)  —  an 
enclosing,  a  surroimding.] 

Biol. :  The  streaming  of  protojtlasm.  The 
t«rni  was  origiimlly  applied  to  tlie  motion, 
sometimes  observable  in  the  latex  of  plants, 
and  is  now  used  of  the  streaming  of  proto- 
plasm in  the  cell,  wliieh  may  be  well  seen  in 
Anacharis  with  a  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope. Similar  currents  may  be  made  out  in 
some  Protozians,  especially  in  Paramecium, 
the  Slipper  Animalcule. 

^y-clos'-td-ma,  5.    [Gr.  kvk\o^  (kuklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  a-rofia  (stoina)  =  the  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyelostomid*. 
The  shell  is  turbinate  and  thin,  and  the  axis 
perforated;  the  epidermis  is  very  thin;  the 
operculum  calcareous  ;  the  animal  with  club- 
sliaped  tentacles.  About  160  species  are 
known  recent,  and  40  fossil,  the  latter  from 
the  Eocene  onward.  The  majority  of  the 
recent  species  are  from  the  South  of  Europe, 
Alrica,  and  Madagascar.  One,  Cydostonm 
eUgans,  is  British  ;  it  is  fossil  also  in  the 
Newer  Tertiaries.  (Woodward:  Mollusm,  ed. 
Tate.) 

cyolos-tdm'  a-t^,,  fy-clos'-tooi-i,  s.  pi. 

[Cyclostoma.] 

1.  Zool.:  Round-muiitlis,  a  group  of  Verte- 
brates, formerly  classed  with  the  Fishes,  and 
called  by  Miiller  and  Owen,  Marsipobranchii. 
The  gills  are  fixed,  bursiforni,  inopen-ulate, 
receiving  the  respiratory  streams  by  apertures 
usually  numerous  and  lateral,  distinct  from 
the  mouth  ;  a  heart  present ;  skeleton  carti- 
laginous, withcmt  ribs  or  jaws.  There  are  two 
families:  (1)  Myxinoidei  or  Myxinida?,  the 
Myxinesor  Hags,  and(2)the  Petromyzontida;, 
or  Lampreys. 

2.  A  sub-order  of  Polyzoa,  order  Gymno- 
.  laemata.  They  have  tubular  cells  with  ter- 
minal orifices,  and  have  no  operculum, 
avicularia,  or  vibracula.  All  are  marine. 
The  sub-order  is  divided  into  the  following 
fainilie*:  (1)  Crisiadte,  CJ)  Idni'ineidie,  (3J 
TubuhporidEe,  (4)  Diastoporidae,  (Jj)  Cerio- 
pui  ids,  (6)  Theonoids. 

9y-clds-tdin'~a~tou8»  a.     [Mod.   Lat.  cyclo- 
sto})uit{a)(fi.v.),'am\  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ous.] 
Zool.  :  Having  a  circular  mouth  or  mouths, 

"  Passing  on  next  to  the  series  of  the  cuclottomatoiu 
jMilyzoa  .  .  ."—XicfioUon :  PaltBont.  (2nd  ed.),  i.  480, 

9y'~clds-t6me,  s.     [From  Mod.  Lat.  cydosto- 
viata  (q.v.).  ] 

Zool.:  A  member  of  the  Vertebrate  group 
Cyclostoinata  (q.v.). 

"  The  primitive  r.perniAtic  cells,  which  (ire  ]>e)'8i9teiit 
in  the  cf/clostomeg,  hiive  coalesced  into  tiibea  in  osseous 
Sshes." — Qweii  :  Anntoviy  of  f'erCebratcs. 

^y-olos-tom'-i-dee,  .-j.  ]»l    [Mod.  Lat.  n/rio- 
stnin(a){q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:] 

Zoijl.  :  A  family  of  G.rsteropodous  Molluscs, 
onler  Pulmonifera,  section  Opercnlata.  The 
shell  is  spiral,  rarely  elongated,  often  de- 
pressed, spirally  striated,  the  aperture  nearly 
circular,  operculum  spiral.  Tlie  animal  is 
unisexual.  It  has  the  eyes  on  slight  promi- 
nences at  the  outer  bases  of  the  tentacles ; 
the  foot  is  somewhat  elongated.  The  gen- 
era are  Cyclostoma,  Cyclophorus,  Helecina, 
Ac.  They  are  terrestrial  shells,  which  is  the 
reason  why  so  few  of  them  have  been  found 
fossil. 


9y-olo8'-tom-OUB,  o.     [Mod.  Lat.  cydostonui 

(q.v.),  and  Kiig.  sutf.  -oiw.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  same  as  Cyclostomatods  (q.v.). 

9y-cl68-tyl'-ar,  a.  [Gr.  kuVaos  (kitklos)  =  a 
circle,  and  triuAos  {stulos)  =a  pillar,] 

Ardi. :  Consisting  of  a  circular  row  of 
columns  without  an  interior  building. 

5y-cld-tel'-la,  s.  [Gr.  kvkKo^  (kuklos)  =  & 
circle  ;  Lat.  dihi.  suft".  -ella.} 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Diatomacese,  in  winch  the 
valves  are  circular,  flat,  depressed,  or  undu- 
lated, striated,  and  marked  with  dots  or  de- 
pressions arranged  in  radiating  rows.  Kiitzing 
enumerates  twenty  species,  marine  au'l  fossil. 
(Griffith  (£•  Heii/rey.) 

jy-cld'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  KVKKtoToi  (kukloton) 
=  roun<led;  kvk\ovv  {kukloun)  =  to  make 
round  ;  kukAos  (kuklos)  =  a  circle.) 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genus  of  Cyclophorus  (q.v.). 
Known  recent  species  44,  from  tropical 
America,  Southern  Asia,  &c.  There  is  a 
fossil  representative  of  the  genus  from  the 
Eocene. 

^  cy-con-ye,  •'•.    [Lat.  cicouia.]    A  stork. 

"Tlie  aonier  loul  that  is  clepid  eyconye." — Wyr^tlffe: 
Jeremiah  viii.  7. 

5y'-der,  s.    [Cider.] 

9y'-der-ach,  s.    [Etym.  duul-tful.] 

Bot. :  A  plant,  J'olygonum  Utidiuj'ipcr. 

yy-dip'-pe,  s.  [Or.  KvSinin}(Kudippe)  =  one 
of  the  Nereids ;  prob.  from  kvSos  {kudos)  -= 
glory,  and  'iirnoi;  (hippos)  =  a  horse,] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family 
Callianiridae.  It  is  sometimes  called  Pleuro- 
brachia.  It  has  a  transparent,  gelatinous, 
melon-shaped  body,  divided  into  eight  more 
or  less  distinct  sections  by  as  many  double 
longitudinal  rows  of  viliratile  cilia,  which 
serve  for  locomotion.  Tliere  are  two  long 
protrusile  filaments,  witli  shorter  threads. 
C.  pilens  is  common  on  the  British  coasts. 

9y-dd'-ili-a,  s.  [Named,  it  is  believed,  from 
a  plai-e  called  Kydoii,  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
of  which  it  is  a  native.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  fruit  trees,  order  Pomaccfe 
(Appleworts).  It  resembles  Pyrus,  but  has 
leafy  calyx  lobes,  and  many-seeded  cells  in  its 
fruit.  Cydonia  zndgo.ris  is  the  Quince;  C. 
japonica  is  an  ornamental  shnili  which  grows 
in  British  gardens. 

9y-e9-i-6l'-6-gy,  '•'•  [*»»'  fvijo-ts  (kuesis)  = 
conception,  pregnancy,  and  .\dyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.] 

Physiol.  :  The  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  gestation. 

9yff'-net»  *  9ig'-net,  s.  [a  dimin.  from  0. 
Fr.  viiine  ;  Fi.  cyyne  =  a  swan  ;  Ital.  ctt/jio, 
from  Lat.  cygnus;  Gr.  kvkvo^  (kuknos)  =  a 
swan,  and  suB'.  -et,  implying  little.]  A  young 
swan. 

"  So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  ci/gneJs  s.ive, 
Keeping  tliem  prisoner  undenie.ith  her  wings." 
S?iukesiK  :  1  Ben.  17.,  v.  3. 
*'  The  cugnet  nobly  walks  the  water : 
So  nic-.-ed  on  earth  Clrcassia'n  daugliter. 
The  loveliest  bird  ni  Fraugne-ttaul" 

Byron  :  Giaour. 

cygnet-royal,  .^. 

Her.  :  A  swan  gorged  with  a  dneal  enrniHd, 
having  a  chain  attached 
thereto,  and  reflexed  over  ^~" 
the  back.  \ 

9Srg-m'-naB,  s.  vh  [Lat. 
cygn(u»)  —  a  swan,  and 
fem.  id.  adj.  siiff.  -ina-.] 
Ornith.  :  Swans.  A 
sub-family  of  Anatid^e, 
the  Duck  family.  They 
have  stouter  feet  pro- 
jiortionally  than  the 
tme  ducks;  their  bills 

are  similar,  but  their  necks  are  longer.  They 
have  long,  jMiwerful  wings,  and  are  migratory. 
Tliej  are  elegant  and  majestic  birds. 

9yg'-nus.  s.  [Lat.  =  a  swan.]  [Cygnet.] 
1.  Ornith.:  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical 
one  of  the  snb-family  Cygninse  (q.v.).  The 
base  of  the  bill  is  tumid,  fleshy,  and  naked ; 
the  neck  remarkably  long ;  tlie  feet  short, 
the  hinder  toe  simple.    The  birds  which  it 
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contains  are  called  Swans,  and  are  of  large 
si/,e.  One  Hpecies,  the  Mute  Swan  (Cygnvjt 
olor),  is  permanently  residcut  in  Britain.  It 
builds  its  nest,  which  is  bulky,  among  sedges, 
composing  it  of  grass,  rushes,  and  coarse 
lierbage.  The  aspect  of  the  bird  is  well 
known,  for  it  is  the  domestictited  species. 
Three  other  species  are  visitants,  viz.,  Cygnu.-^ 
/ertts.  tin;  Hooiter  or  Whistling  Swan,  so 
called  from  its  note  resembling  the  won! 
"hoop "  frequently  rejieated ;  C.  Bev^ickii, 
Bewick's  Swan  ;  and  C.  immutabilis,  the 
Polish  Swan. 

2,  Astron.  :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient 
northern  constellations.  It  contains  two 
bright  stars,  Ueneb,  called  also  a  Cygni,  and 
Albiero.  Deneb  comes  to  the  meridian  at 
8  p.m.  on  October  1.  The  bright  stars  of 
Cygnus  form,  with  those  in  the  constellations 
Aquila  and  Lyra,  a  remarkable  triangle.  The 
double  8t.ar  61  Cygni  possesses  no  slight 
interest.  It  has  a  proper  motion  of  ne;uly 
3"  in  a  year.  It  has,  moreover,  a  parallax 
of  one-third  of  a  second,  which  would  give 
a  distance  from  the  earth  of  000,000  times 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us.  (Prof. 
Airy :  Pop.  Astron.  (tith  ed.),  pp.  197,  198, 
214-216,  &c.) 

*Cylerye.  s.      [See  def]    Prob.  the  same  as 
cilery  (q.v.). 

•'  Diaperye  werke  or  cylerye.  a  kynde  of  cnrvynk-e 
for  itayotyiige  so  called.     Volute."— Buloet. 

9y-lJch'-na,  5.    [Gr.  KvXixvq  (kuUchne)  =  (\) 
a  small  cup,  (2)  a  dish  for  food.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
family  Bullidte.  They  have  a  strong  cyHn- 
drical,  em')Oth,  or  punctate-striate  shell,  with 
the  spire  minute  or  truncated,  and  the  aper- 
ture narrow,  rounded  in  front.  Forty  species 
are  known  from  the  United  States,  Greenland, 
Britain,  Red  Sea,  and  Australia.  The  genus 
is  also  rej)resented  in  the  British  Teriiarj' 
strata. 

9Jrl'-ill-der,  s.  &  a.  [Sw.,  Dan.,  &  Ger.  cylin- 
der ;  Dut.  cilimkr ;  Fr.  cylindre ;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
ciliadro;  Port,  cilindro,  cylindro,  all  from 
Lat.  cylindrus;  Gr.  icv'Aii/5pos  (kvlindros), 
from  Kv\ivB(i6iii  (kulin^roo)  =  to  roll  level  witli 
a  roller,  kuAiVSw  (kulindo)  =  to  roll.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  described  by  th« 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  parallelogram 
about  one  of  its  sides  which  remains  fixed 
The  axis  of  a  cylinder  is  the  fixed  straight 
line  about  which  the  parallelogram  revolves. 
The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  the  circles  de- 
scribed by  the  two  revolving  opposite  sides 
of  the  parallelogram.  (Simpson:  Eudid.  bk. 
xi.,  def.  21-24.) 

"  The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner  of 
couipartnieuts,  bases,  pedestals,  plots,  and  buildings; 
your  cyVmder,  (or  vaulted  turrets,  and  round  build- 
mga."—  Pea>:Jiam. 

"Tlie  quantity  uf  wat«r  which  every  revdution  di*» 
caiTy,  according  to  any  inclination  of  the  aflindcr, 
may  be  easily  found."—  IViUclns. 

%  The  solid  contents  of  a  cylinder  aie 
ascertained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
square  units  in  the  base  by  the  linear  units 
in  the  elevation. 

2.  Steam-engine :  That  chamber  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  which  the  force  of  steam  is  utilized 
upon  the  f ',dton. 

3.  Pneum. :  The  barrel  of  an  air-pump,  such 
as  used  by  Hero  of  Alexandria,  and  that  of 
Otto  Guericke  of  Magdeburg.  [Air-pump.] 
Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston  is  found  in  the  blowing-machines  of 
native  metallurgists  in  portions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.    (Knight.) 

4.  Weaving: 

(1)  The  cylinder  of  the  Jacquard  loom  is 
really  a  square  prism  revolving  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  and  receiving  the  cards. 

(2)  A  clothed  barrel  in  a  carding-maclune. 
Urchins  and  doffers  are  clothed  cylinders  of 
smaller  size. 

5.  Elect. :  The  glass  barrel  of  an  eleclrify- 
ing-machine.    (Knight.) 

6.  Printing: 

(1)  An  inking-roller  of  a  printing-machine. 

(2)  The  cylinder  of  some  forms  of  printing- 
machines  carries  the  type  in  turtles. 

7.  Ordnance : 

(1)  The  bore  of  a  gun.  The  charge  cylinder 
is  that  occupied  by  the  charge ;  the  vacant 
cylinder  is  the  remaining  portion. 


tSiX  hS^ ;  po^t,  J(J^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;   go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^st.     ph  -  f. 
-tflftn,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun  ;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhun.      -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  sbiis.    -We,  -die.  &e  =  b«l.  d^L 
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(2)  A  \V((0(leu  burkct  in  whii:h  a  cartridge 
la  caniLMl  IVoiii  tlie  inatjuziuo  to  the  guu. 

8.  Mech. :  Thu  body  uf  a  pniiip. 

9.  (Jard. :  A  garden  or  field  mller. 

10.  AssyrUui  Antlq. :  A  cylindrical  stone  or 
brick  covered  with  inscriptioue. 

"The  liikcriiitioui  lieing  uioHlly  iuciHeii  ou  cyllnderi 
of  eliiy."  — IK.  A'.  Cooper:  /iesurrectiuu  (^  Aui/ria 
{\Vlb).  II.  an 

•  U.  Swro. ;  A  kind  of  roll  or  plaiater. 
{Ash.) 

B.  Aa  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  containing  the 
geometric  solid  described  under  A,  us  q/liiukr- 
ta^ie,  cylinder-engine  (q.v.)' 

cylinder- blower,  s.  A  blowing-machine 
for  lil.istaud  ciiiiciii  furnaces,  which  consists 
of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder.    [Blower.] 

cylinder  borixLg-machine. 

Metal-working :  A  raacliiue  hiiviiig  face- 
plates on  which  the  cylinder  is  dogged  con- 
centrically with  the  axiyl  boring-bar  on  wiiich 
a  tooI-holikT  has  longitudinal  feed,  to  move 
from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinders.  The  bar 
draws  entirely  out.  to  allow  the  work  to  be 
Bliil'ted,  and  independent  slide-rests  face  off 
the  ends  of  tlie  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

cylinder-oook,  s. 

Slmiii-cii'jine :  A  faucet  in  the  end  of  a 
cybnder  to  allow  water  of  condensation  to 
escape  when  the  X'iston  approaches  the  said 
end  of  the  cylinder.  Owing  to  the  inciuupres- 
sibility  of  water,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  may 
be  driven  out,  if  the  water  be  allowed  no 
means  of  escape.  It  is  also  used  to  allow  the 
passage  of  steam  blowing  through  the  cylin- 
der, &c.,  in  warming  up.  It  is  then,  func- 
tionally, a  blow-thrnugh  cock.  When  the 
cylinder-cock  is  made  automatic,  it  has  a 
spring  to  keep  it  closed  against  the  normal 
pressure  of  steam,  but  which  jields  to  the 
excessive  pressure  in  the  cylinder  incident  to 
the  striking  of  the  piston  against  a  body  of 
water,  the  lesult  of  the  condensation  of  stt-am 
in  the  cylinder.    (Knight.) 

cylinder-cover,  s. 

Steavi-cngine :  The  lid  bolted  to  a  flange 
round  the  top  of  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  be  jier- 
fectly  steam -tijcht.  The  piston-rod  passes 
through  a  stnftiiig*l)ox  in  the  centre.  The 
term  is  also  ajiplied  to  the  jacket,  lagging,  or 
cleading,  which  preventa  to  some  extent  the 
radiation  of  heat.    (Knight.) 

cylinder-engine,  s.  A  paper-machine 
in  wliirh  the  pulp  is  taken  up  on  a  cylindr-r 
and  delivered  in  a  continuous  sheet  to  the 
dryers. 

cylinder-escapement,  s. 

HoTol.  :  Another  name  for  the  horizontal 
escapement  invented  by  Graham.  [Hori- 
zontal EsCAPF.MiCNT.] 

cylinder  escape-valve.  A  valve  in 
the  end  of  a  cylinder  to  let  off  water  of  con- 
densation.   (Kmght.) 

cylinder-faces.  s..pl. 

Steam-engine :  The  port-faces  of  the  steam- 
engine,  i.e.,  the  smooth  surface  against  which 
the  faces  of  the  slide-valve  work.     (Ogiline.) 

cylinder-glass,  s. 

Glass-making :  A  mode  of  making  window- 
glass,  in  which  the  mj^.terial  is  brought,  l>ya 
succession  of  operations,  to  the  shape  of  an 
open-ended  eylifid^r.  which  ia  split  by  a 
dia.raond  and  flriiten  In  a  furnace.  While 
crowii-glatf6  ia  blown  into  a  globe,  then  whirled 
and  blown  into  an  oblate  spheroid,  pierced  and 
eventually  expanded  into  a  disk,  cylinder-glass 
or  broad-gla.ss,  as  it  is  often  cjiUcd,  is  made 
into  a  hollow  bulb,  which  is  made  gnidually  to 
assume  the  cylindrical  form;  the  ends  are  then 
opened,  and  fiTially  the  cylinder  is  split  and 
flattened.  Window  glass  made  by  this  process 
has  almost  comj)letely  replaced  crown-glass, 
and  is  largely  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  process  was  long  practiced  in  Germany 
and  Belgium  before  it  was  brought  to  this 
country,  but  it  is  now  common  in  the  United 
States  and  England. 

cylinder  grinding  -  machine.      A 

machine  for  making  true  and  polishing  the 
insides  of  cylinders. 

cylinder-mlU.  s.  One  form  of  nn'll  for 
pulverizing   the    ingredients   of  gunjiowder. 


having  a  cylindrical  runner  traversing  on  a 
bedstone. 

cylinder- powder,  s.    That  of  which  the 

cliuicuul  i.s  niaiie  in  iron  cylindera. 

cylinder-press,  s. 

rnntuig  : 

1.  A  form  of  press  In  which  the  type  is 
secured  on  a  cylinder  whicli  revolved  and  i)re- 
sents  the  form  successively  to  the  inking- 
rull.rs  and  tr)  the  jiaper.  Tlie  type-revolving 
piinting-iiirichiue  of  Hoe  is  of  this  class.  These 
macliines  nre  nuido  with  two,  four,  six,  or  ten 
printing-cylindei's  arranged  in  planetaiy  fonu 
around  tlic  jieriphery  of  the  larger  type-carry- 
ing cylinder.  The  type  is  secured  in  turtles, 
or  the  stereotyiK:  is  bent  to  the  curve  of  the 
cylinder.  The  circumference  of  the  latter  has 
a  series  of  binary  systems,  tlie  elements  of 
which  are  an  inking  ai)i)aratus  and  an  impres- 
sion apparatus,  the  jiaper  I'eing  fed  to  the 
latter,  and  the  i>rint^d  sheet  carried  away 
thrrefr'iin  by  tapes  to  a  flyer,  which  delivers 
it  on  to  the  tiblc. 

2.  A  press  in  which  the  form  is  placed  upon 
a  bed  and  the  imjiression  taken  by  a  cylinder, 
wliich  takes  a  sheet  and  receives  an  Impression 
from  the  form  while  it  is  passing  under  it. 
These  are  known  as  double,  single,  small, 
large,  stop,  cylinder-presses.  In  the  cVfuble 
cylinder-press  two  cylinders  are  used,  which 
titke  sheets  alternately.  The  single  has  but 
one,  and  needs  but  one  attendant  feeder  ;  the 
printed  sheets  are  thrown  down  by  a  tly-frame. 
The  sto]j-cylinder  iiress  is  one  in  which,  after 
a  sheet  is  priTited,  the  cylinder  remains  sta- 
tionary while  the  bed  is  running  back,  during 
which  time  a  fresh  sheet  is  placed  in  position. 
In  tliis  press,  designed  for  woodcut  printing, 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  inking — 
by  a  vibrating  cylinder  or  inking-table,  as  may 
be  desired— and  the  number  of  form-rollers 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  character  and  size 
of  the  work,  Ijeing  usually  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  bed.  The  inijiression  cylinder  is  sta- 
tionary during  the  return  of  the  bed.  and  the 
fingers  close  on  the  sheet  before  the  register- 
points  are  withdrawn  ;  tlie  cylinder  then  re- 
volves, and  it  gears  directly  into  tJie  bed,  and 
perfect  register  is  obtained.  The  bed  is 
arranged  to  run  onee,  twice,  or  thrice  beneath 
the  inking-rollers  to  each  impression,  so  as  to 
secure  a  more  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink, 
(Knight.) 

cylinder-printing,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  mode  of  printing  in  which  the 
type  is  secured  to  the  cylinder,  or  the  paper 
on  a  cylinder  which  acts  in  connection  with  a 
rolling  bed.    [Cylinder-pre.ss  J 

2.  Calico-printing :  A  system  of  printing 
cahcoes  by  engraved  copper  cylinders,  invented 
in  Scotland  and  jterfected  in  England,  These 
are  engraved  on  the  Perkins  ])rinciple,  by 
which  a  small  roller  with  the  design  in  cameo 
is  impressed  against  the  surface  i  'f  the  revolving 
cylinder,  delivering  upon  the  latter  the  design 
in  intaglio  as  many  times  repeated  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  small  steel  cjlinder  (the 
mill)  is  contained  in  the  circumference  of  the 
cojiper  cylinder.     (Knight.) 

cylinder-tape,  s. 

Print. :  A  tajie  running  on  the  impression- 
cylinder  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pa]>er,  to  re- 
move the  sheet  from  the  cylinder  alter  print- 
ing,    (Knight.) 

cylinder-wheel.  s. 

Uorol. :  A  form  of  scape-wheel,  used  in  the 
horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement. 

cylinder-wrench,  s.  A  form  of  wrench 
adai^tcd  to  grasp  round  rods  or  tubes.  [Pipe- 
wrknch] 

9yl-in-dra'-9e-ous,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  cyUndra- 

ceus.]     (JylindricaL 

5;yl-in-drer-la,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat,  qjlindrvs.) 

[CVLINDFR.] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Pulmoniferous  Gastero- 
pods,  called  in  English  Cylinder  Snails.  The 
shell  is  cylindrical  or  puiiiform,  sometimes 
sinistral,  many  whorled,  with  the  aperture 
round.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  recent 
sjiecies  are  known  from  the  hotter  parts 
of  America.  N-ine  have  yet  been  found 
fossil ;  land  shells  are  much  more  rarely 
preserved  than  those  which  are  freshwater 
or  marine. 


9yl-ln  dr6h'-chy-ma.  e.  (Gr.  ityAit-ipoc 
(kahiuirvs)  —  a  r<ilJer,  a  cylinder,  and  eyjcv/ta 
(engchumu)  =  an  iuiusion.] 

Hot. :  In  tlio  nomenclature  of  tissue  first 
proposed  by  Professor  Morren,  a  division  of 
parenchyma,  characterized  by  tlie  cylindrical 
character  of  its  cells.  It  occurs  in  the  Con- 
fervie  and  in  the  hairs  of  various  plants, 

9yl-in'-dric.  9i^l-in'-dric-al.  a.  (Gr.  jtu- 
MfSpiKo*;  (kulindriko^)  =  j-ertaniirig  to  a  cylin- 
der, cylindrical  ;  KvKkvhpo^  (kulindros)  =.  a 
cylinder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  the  form,  nature,  or 
properties  of  a  cylinder. 

2.  Bat. :  Having  a  nearly  true  cylindrical 
figure,  aa  the  stems  of  grasses  and  of  various 
other  monocotyledonous  plants,  the  leaves  of 
the  Stonecrop  (Sedum  acre),  &.c. 

".  .  .  tliowa  are  glands,  whlvh  are  tlie  extremities  of 
a,rt«rjiJ8  (i>riiied  Intu  cylindrical  canalB."— 4rfru(/(nor,' 
On  Alimt-nU. 

(1)  Cylindrical  arch: 

Arch. :  An  arch  which  is  a  prolongation  of 
the  same  curve  throughout  its  length ;  a  vault 
without  groins,  resting  upon  two  parallel  walls. 

^2)  Cylindrical  boiler:  A  boiler  of  a  cylin- 
drical shape,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
and  earlier  forms.  Tiie  cylindrical  boiler 
was  introduced  into  Cornwall,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  a  higher  pressure  of 
steam,  which  rendered  the  haystack,  hemi- 
spherical, and  wagon  boilers  un.safe.  [Cornisb 
boiler]  bmeaton  intmduced  the  flue  into 
the  boiler.  The  cylindrical  retuni-flue  boiler 
was  patented  by  Wilkinson  in  179y.    (Knight.) 

(3)  Cylindrical  bones : 

Anat.  :  Ijong  bones,  such  as  the  chief  bones 
of  the  limbs.  They  have  a  body  nr  shaft, 
which  is  the  part  that  is  cjHndrical  or  pris- 
matic in  form,  whibit  the"  extremities  are 
usually  tliick.    (Quain.) 

(4)  Cylindrical  lens :  A  reading-glass  whose 
back  and  front  laces  are  fonued  by  cylindrical 
surfaces,  the  diameters  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other:  the  form  being  that  of 
two  segments  of  cylinders  united  at  their 
bases.  A  lens  having  a  cylindrical  body  and 
convex  ends ;  a  Stanhope  lens.  The  term 
may  also  include  a  lens  consisting  of  a  true 
cylinder  which  gives  a  line  of  light ;  or  of 
cylindrical  segments  parallel  to  each  other, 
which  combination  alio  gives  a  hne  of  light. 
(Knight.) 

(5)  Cylindrical  saw :  A  saw  having  a  cylindri- 
cal form  and  sharpened  at  one  end.  Used  in 
sawing  staves  from  the  block,  giving  them  a 
transversely  rounded  form  ;  for  sawing  felloes, 
chair-backs,  &c.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
crown-saw,  and  is  variously  called  a  Tub-saw, 
Drum-saw,  Barrel-saw,  &c.    (Knight.) 

(6)  Cylindrical  valve : 

Steam-engine  ;  A  valve  in  a  trunnion  or  else- 
where, having  a  cylindrical  shaj-e  and  oscil- 
lating on  its  axis,  to  open  and  close  ports  in 
the  cylindrical  case  which  forms  its  seat. 
(Knight.) 

(T)  Cylindrical  walling : 

Arch. :  That  erected  upon  a  circular  plan, 
forming  a  cylinder,  or  a  jiart  less  than  a 
cylinder,  according  as  the  plan  is  an  entire 
circumference  or  a  less  portion.     (Weak.) 

9yl-in'-drxc-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  cylindHcaX; 
•ly.\     In  the  manner  or  shape  of  a  cjlinder. 

1 9Jrl-in'-dric-al-ness.  s.  [Eng.  cylindrical ; 
-nt'&s.]    The  same  as  Cylindbicitv  (q.v.). 

*  9^1-in-dPi9'-i-t^.  s.  [Eng.  cylindric;  'Uy.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  cylindrical. 

"  9yl-in'-dri-cule,  s.  [Eng.  cylinder,  and 
dimin.  snfl".  -cuk.]    A  little  cylinder. 

■*  Each  twin-corpuEcle  is  euiromided  by  a  circle  ol 
eylindriciiles." — Owen:  Anatomy  of  Vertebratea. 

9yl-in'-diT[-fomi,  a,  [Eng.  cylinder,  an| 
Lat.  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  cylinder. 

9^1-in'-drd-,  o.    [Lat.  cylindrus=a  cylinder.] 

In-  compos.  :  Cylindrical, 
cylindro-conical, «. 

Ordnancfi  :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having 
a  cylindrieal  body  and  a  conical  head, 

cylindro-conoidal,  a. 

Ordnance  :  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  ha\ing 
a  rylindrieal  body  and  a  conoidal  head. 


fate,  ^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  role,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  00=^  c.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


cylindroid— cymose 
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cyllndro-cyllndrical.  a. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  arrb  formiil 
by  the  intersection  ut'  a  cylindrical  vault  witli 
another  cylindrical  vault,  of  greater  span  and 
height,  springing  from  the  same  level. 

cylindro-oglval,  a. 

Ordnance:  A  term  applied  to  a  shot  having 
a  cylindrical  body  and  an  ogival  head. 

oyl-in'-droid,  s.  [Gr.  xv'Xtffipos  {k-ulhuiros)  = 
a  cylinder,  and  el5o?  (ew/oi)-  ;'PP'^iira"ce.]  A 
solid  body  approaching  to  the  tiguie  of  a 
cylinder,  but  differing  in  some  n^spi^cts,  as 
having  the  bases  elliptical,  but  parallel  and 
equal.     (Used  also  attributively.) 

cyl-in-dro-met'-ric, a.  [Gt. K>''\tt&(>o<;(kulin- 
dros)  =  a  cylinder,  and  fierpiKos  (metrihos)  = 
belonging  to  measiire  ;  fxfTpov  (inctron)  =  a 
measure.  I  Pertaining  to  a  scale  used  in  mea- 
suring cylinders. 

Q^l-in-drom'-et-ry,  s.  [Gr.  KiJAivfipoc  (ku- 
lindros)  =  &  cylinder,  and  (j-trpov  (metron)  =  a. 
measure.)  The  art  or  act  of  measuring  cylin- 
ders. 

(y'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  levfia  (Jcwma)  =  a  wave.] 

1.  Arch.:  Tlie  same  as  Cymatium  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  Cyme  (ii-v.), 

^  (1)  Cynin  recta :  A  form  of  waved  or  ogee 
moulding,  hollow  in  its  upper  jmrt  and  swell- 
ing below.  The  member  below  the  abacus  or 
corona. 

(2)  Cyiiui  reversa :  An  ogee  in  which  the 
hollow  member  of  tlie  moulding  is  below. 

cy'-ma-phen,  s.  [Gr.  KVfia  (knma)  =  a  wave, 
and  (^aii'u>(phain6)  =  toshow.]  An  apparatus 
in  a  telephone  for  receiving  transmitted 
electric  waves. 

•  ^y-mar',  s.  [Chimere.]  A  slight  covering  ; 
a  swirf. 

"  The  maids  in  soft  ct/mars  of  linen  dressed." 

I'ope  :  Homer's  lUud,  xviii.  685. 

oy-ma'-ti-um  (tl  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. ;  Gr. 
Ku^aVioi/  (kuviatiou),  dimin.  of  KVfia  (kwma)  = 
a  wave.] 

1.  Arch. :  A  moulding  whose  section  or 
profile  is  one  half  convex  and  the  other  con- 
cave.    [Gym A.]    An  ogee  moulding. 

"In  a  cornice,  the  pola,  or  cymntium  of  the  corona, 
the  coping,  the  modillions.  or  dent*lli.  nmke  a  uoble 
■bow  by  their  graceful  projections."— ^pecmror, 

2.  Sculp. :  Carved  work  resembling  rolling 
waves. 

cy-mat'o-lite,  t  cu-mat'-o-lite,  s.  [Gr. 
KVfj.a.  (kwnii),  genit.  xu/LiaTos  (kunuitos)  =  a 
wave,  and  Atflos  {lUhos)  —  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  mineral  which  Dana  considers 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  PiLlite  ;  whilst 
the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  separates  them  into  two 
quite  distinct  species.     [Pihlite.J 

cym'-ba,  s.  [Lat.  cymba;  Gr.  kvh^h  (kumbe) 
=  a  boat,  a  skiff.] 

Zool.  :  Boatshell,  a  genus  of  Gasteropodous 
Jloiluscs,  family  Volutidie.  The  shell,  which 
is  like  that  of  Voluta,  lias  a  large  and  globular 
nucleus,  with  a  few  angular  whorls.  Animal 
with  a  very  large  foot.  Ten  species  are  known, 
all  recent,  from  West  Africa  and  Portugal. 

^ym'-bal,  •5^011'- ball,  ''sym-bale,  s. 

[0.  Fr.  cimhale ;  Fr.  cymbale,  from  Lat.  cym- 
baluvi,  from  Gr.  Ku/x^aAoi'  (kumbalon)  =  a 
cymbal,  from  icvmjSo?,  KVfifiij  {kumbos,  kumbc) 
=  a  cup,  a  basin.) 

Music  (Hi     ''■        '  '^  ii't::,^,  more  or  less 


basin-shaped,  clashed  together  or  lightly 
touched  in  accoixl  ^vith  the  music.  They  are 
very  ancient,  being  represented  in  diflVrent 
fonns  upon  the  sepulchral  monuments.  They 
were  used  by  the  Levites  in  the  Temple  ordi- 


nances, and  the  sons  of  Asaph  excelled  in 
their  use.  They  are  mentioned  among  other 
instruments,  1U43  n.c,  when  David  brought 
the  ark  home—"  harps,  psalteries,  timbrels, 
cornets,  cymbals"  (2  Sam.  vi.  5).  The  loud- 
souiiiling  and  high-sounding  cymbals  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  cl.  5,  were  probably  the  clasliing 
cymbals  and  rattling  castanets.  The  Arabians 
have  two  sorts  at  the  present  time  :  tlie  larger 
used  in  religious  ceremonies,  tlie  smaller  only 
in  accompaniments  to  a  dance.  Cymbals  were 
the  special  instruments  of  the  Corybantes, 
the  priests  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  [Cobybant.] 
The  metal  used  in  tlieir  manufacture  now  is  an 
alloy  of  80  parta  of  coi)per  to  20  of  tin.  They 
should  not  be  struck  together  so  as  to  coincide, 
but  should  rather  lie  rubbed  against  each  other 
with  a  single  stilling  motiiui. 

■'  The  flourish  of  trumpeLs  tlie  clasii  of  cpmbals.  mid 

the  rolling  of  drums   .   .    ."—Macau-lfiy :  HUt.  Eng., 

ch.  ix. 
"  Aw;iy  with  slothful  loitering.    Together  arifte.  advance 

To  Cybelea  Phrygian  forest,  to  the  goddess  a  Phi-yg'"." 
bume,  i_        ii 

Where  ring  the  clanging  cyinhaU,  where  echoes  the 
bellowing  drum."  „  ,   ,., 

Qnint  Allen:  Tram,  of  Catullu*.  Carm.  Ixiii. 

*  cymbal-doctor,  s.  A  teacher  giving 
forth  an  empty  sound  (I  Cor.  xiii.  1). 

"He  was  a  diBciple  of  those  cymbal ■  doctor$.' — 
Milton:  EikonokUtstet,  ch.  viii. 

C^^'-bal-lst,  s.  [Lat.  cymbaJista.]  One  who 
plays  the  cymbals. 

9yxn-bel'-la.  s.  [A  dimin.  of  Lat.  cymbalum 
—  a  cjTnbal.] 

Botany : 

\.  A  reproductive  locomotive  body  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  found  in  some  algffi. 

2.  A  genus  of  Diatomaeeie,  the  tyi>ical  one 
of  the  sub-ortler  Cymbelleie.  It  is  so  Ciilled 
from  its  cymbifonn  valves.  It  is  found  recent 
as  an  aquatic  production  and  also  fossil.  Of 
the  former  kind  five  are  British. 

cym-bel'-le-ffl,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cynibeU(a)y  and 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Diatom- 
aceJB.  The  indivitluals  are  quite  free.  They 
are  angular  and  siliceous. 

C^^m-bid'-it-uni,  s.  [Latinised  dimin.,  from 
Gr.  Kviu^rj  {kuvihe)  =  3,  boat.  So  named  in 
allusion  to  the  form  of  the  labellum.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  Orchids,  mostly 
from  India,  China,  &c.  All  live  on  the 
ground.  Several  have  been  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses. 

bi-fomi,  Q.  [Lat.  cyvUm;  Gr.  KVfipri 
\kuvibe)  =  a  boat,  and  forma  =  form,  ap- 
pearance.] 

Bot,  Anat.,  £c. :  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  hol- 
lowed. [BoAT-saAPED.]  It  is  closely  akin 
also  to  keeled  (q.v.). 

"  According  as  the  veins  proceed  in  a  straight  or 
curved  direction,  so  may  the  limb  of  the  petal  be  flat 
or  concave,  or  hollowed  like  a  boat,  ct/mbif(rrm  or 
navicular." — Balfour:  Botany,  §371 

cyme,  \  cy'-ma,  s.  [Lat.  cyvia  =  a  young 
si'rout  of  a  cabbage  ;  GH*.  levfia  {knmo.)  —  any- 
thing swollen,  a  wave  ...  a  young  sprout  of 
a  plant] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  depressed  centrifugal  in- 
florescence— that  is,  one  in  which  the  first 
flowers  which  come  to  perfection  are  those  in 
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the  centre  of  the  compound  inflorescence,  and 
the  last  those  at  the  circumference.  It  has  a 
solitary  terminal  flower,  from  beneath  whicli 
secondary  pedicels  develop.  If  the  leaves  are 
opposite,  and,  a  peduncle  is  produced  in  the 


axil  of  each  one  of  them,  pedicels  following  in 
a  similar  arrangement,  the  cyme  is  a  dicho- 
tomous  oue.  il,  iuntead  of  opposite  leaves, 
there  is  a  veiticil  of  three,  each  sending  a 
pedicel  from  the  axil,  then  trifunvition  occurs 
instead  of  biturcation,  and  a  trichotoniuus 
cyme  is  the  result.  There  are  various  types 
of  cyme,  such  as  a  helicoid  cyme,  a  acorijioid 
one,  &c.  [See  these  word.s.J  Kxamples  of 
the  cyme  may  be  seen  in  the  Guelder  rose, 
in  which  it  is  globular,  and  the  laurustinus, 
in  which  it  is  flat-headed  or  corymbose.  The 
verticillaster  is  a  mudilled  cyme. 

*93nne  (2),  s.    [Cement.]    Cement. 

"Otiieut  or  ci/rnr,  wherewith  atonea  be  ]oyned  !*> 
getber  in  a  lumpe.     LithocalUi.~—l/uioeC. 

cy'-meUG,  s.  [Lat.  cym{inum),  the  same  aa 
cumiiium  =  cumin,  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff'.  -eru 
{Lhem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cheni.  :  Cymol,  methyl -propyl -benzene, 
C,oHi4,  orC6H4<c^'-^  (l)07-f/w.(l-2).  Ob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ortho-brom- 
toluene  (1-2)  C6H4<;y^3.  and  propyl  iodide, 

C3H7I.  It  boils  at  1S2\  (2)  MetCL-  (t-3),  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  on  meta-brom- 
tolueue  (1-3)  and  propyl  iodide,  boiling  at 
177°.  (3)  I'ara-  (1-4),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  para-brom- toluene 
(1-4)  and  normal  propyl  bromide  dissolved  in 
anhydi'ous  ether.  It  is  alao  obtained  by  heat- 
ing camphor,  CioHigO,  with  ]thosphoric  an- 
liyclride,  P2O5  ;  from  thymol  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentasulphidc,  P.2S5 ;  also  from 
cumin  oil  by  separating  the  cuuiinic  aldehyde 
by  combining  it  with  acid  sodium  sulphite, 
and  then  distilling  oil"  the  cymene.  Cj'mene 
occurs  in  cumin  oil,  in  the  seed  of  the  Water 
Hemlock,  Cicjtta  vii-osa.  Also  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  Cymene  is  an 
agreeable  smelling  liquid,  boiling  at  175'.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  sulphonic  acifL  By  tlie  action  of 
chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized  into  tere- 

phthalic  acid,  C6H4<^3oH  ^^"^^-  ^^  *^® 
action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  also  paratoluic 
acid,  C6H4<gJ^5H, 

cy'-mic.  a.  [Lat.  cym(imnn).  and  Eng.,  Ac. 
sutl'.  -ic]    Derived  from  cuminum  (q.v.). 

cymic  acid,  s. 

Chcni.  :  CnHi40.i  A  raonatomic  aromatic 
acid,  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies 
on  cymyl  cyanide. 

cy'-mi-dine,  s.     [Lat.  cym(inum) ;   Gr.  e'Sos 
^(f«/o.s)=  .  .  .  appearance,  and  Eng.,&c.  suiT. 

■ine  (C/i«7H.)(q.v.).] 
Chem. :  C10H15N.    An  aromatic  base,  boiling 

at  250°,  obtained  by  the  reduction    of  the 

iiitro-derivative. 

t  cy-mif -er-oiis,    a.      [Lat.  cirma  [Cyme]  ; 

fcro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ous,] 
Bot.  :  Bearing  a  cyme  or  cymes. 

cym'-ling,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
squash  (q.v.). 

cy-mi'-nuin,  s.  [Cumtkum].  The  same  as 
Cuminum  (q.v.). 

cy'-moid,  a.    [Lat.  cyma  [C^-me],  and  Gr.  e!5o? 

(eidos)  =  .  .  .  form,  appearance.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  a  csone  ;  resem- 
bling a  cyme. 

cy'-mo-phane,  s.  [Gr.  Kvy.a  (kitma)  =  wave ; 
n  connective,  and  ipad'ui  (]'kaino)  =  to  appear. 
In  allusion  to  a  peculiar  opalescence  some- 
times seen  in  the  crystal.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chrysoberyl.  Chemi- 
cally viewed,  it  is  an  aluminate  of  glucinium. 

cy-moph'-an-ous,  a.  [Cymophanite.] 
Having  a  wa\'y  flo;iting  light ;  opalescent, 
chatoyant. 

cy-mos'-flB.  s.  pi  [Fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  qfmosus= 
full  of  shoots.]    [Cyme.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  the  Natural  System  of 
Linn^us,  published  in  1751,  in  his  Phiiosopkia 
Bntanira.  He  included  under  it  Lonicera, 
Loranthus,  Ixora,  and  doubtfully  Cinchona. 

cy'-mdse,  o.  [Lat.  cymosus  =  full  of  shoots, 
from  cyma.  ]    [C ym  e.  ] 


hSU,  b6^;  po^t,  jtSx^ri;  cat,  ceU,  chorus.  9liiii.  bAngb;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this:    sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -mg< 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.  -tlon,  -slon  =  «bun ;  -tlon,  -sjlon  =  ztaun.   -tlons,  -slous,  -cious  =^  sbus.    -ble.  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Bot.  (Of  agqregatt  flowers)  :  Containing  a 
cyme,  or  aiipioiitthing  the  aimngeinent  of 
flowers  chiiractoriatic  of  a  cyme. 

9y~mdth'-o-a,  9y-mdth'-'6-e,  s.  (Gr. 
KvuoBor]  (kumoUioi),  from  KUfj.a(kuTna)=a  wave 
(si'i'  def.  1),  and  6o6<:  (thoos)  =  quick,  nimble, 
active,  swift.] 

1.  Greek  Mythol.  (of  the  form  Cymothoe): 
The  name  of  a  Nereid. 

"  CymothoU  aiitl  Cymodoce  were  nigh.' 

Pope:  l/omer't  Iliad,  xvHl.  49. 

2.  Zool.  (of  the  form  Cymothoa) :  A  genus  of 
Isopod  CruHtaceans.  the  typical  one  of  tlie 
family  Cymothoidu!  (q.v.). 

9y-mo-th6'-i-daB»  9y-md-th6'-a-d»,  s.pi. 
[Lat.  cymothoa,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -u/oi.J 

Ztiol. :  A  family  of  CruHtaceans,  order  lao- 
poda.  Tlie  antenna;  are  short,  the  head  stiiall, 
the  legs  sliort,  with  hooks  which  enable  tliem 
to  cling  to  the  tails  and  other  parts  of  fialies, 
on  which  they  are  parasitic. 

tOy'-motis,  a.  [Eiig.  cyrn(e),  aud  3uff.  -oiis.] 
The  same  as  Cvmose  (q.v.), 

9y'-male,  s.  [Dimiu.  of  Eng.  cyme.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  diminutive  cyme. 

2.  A  branch  or  cluster  of  a  compound  cyme. 

cjrm'-ric,  cwm'-Ho(pr.  kom'-ric)*  o.  A  s. 

[CVMRY.j 

A.  .-Is  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cynirj- ; 
W^-lsh. 

B.  As  siihst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
(^'ymry  ;  Welsh. 

cym-pj^,  cwm'-ry  (pr.  kum'-ii^,  kum- 

r^)»'-  [Wei.  rymmro  (pi.  cumnvry)  =  a  Welsh- 
man.] The  name  applied  to  themselves  by  the 
Welsh.  More  widely  it  is  applied  to  that 
branch  of  the  Celtic  rac«  which  originally  in- 
habited Britain  before  they  were  driven  into 
Cornwall.  Wales,  and  the  Higlilands  by  the 
Saxons  and  others. 

cy'-m^l,    s.      [Lat.  cyTrUiniim),   and  suff.  -yl 
^  (Chem.)(q.v.).-\ 

Ckem.  :    A    monad    aromatic    hydrocarbon 

radical,  CioHjg',  of  which  cymene,  C10H14.  is 

the  hydride. 

cymyl  alcohol,  s. 

Chem.:  CipHi40  =  Ck.Hi3(0H).  Cumylic 
alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
243%  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Obtained  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic potash  on  cuminie  aldehyde. 

csrmyl  chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C10H13CI,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chl<»rine  on  cymene,  in  the  presence  of  iodine. 
It  boils  at  210°. 

9y-m^r-a-mme,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  cymyl; 
amine.] 

Chem.:  NHo(CioHi3).  An  oily  liquid,  boiling 
at  280°.  Obtained  by  heating  cymyl  chloride 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes. 

9^-»-lur'-us,  s.  [Gr.  Kvutv  (kvon)  =  a  dog, 
and  olAovpo?  {aUouros)  =  a  cat.  ] 

Znol.  :  A  genus  of  Felidae.  CyjUElurus  ju- 
batus  is  the  Cheetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard, 
generally  called  FeUs  jiibata.    [Cheetah.] 

*  9Jrii'-a-in6ne,  *^  osm-o-mom,  s.  [Cinna- 
mon.] 

9y-Il&nch'-e,  5.  [Or.  m/i-aytnj  {hunangke)  = 
dog-quinsy,  from  kvmv  (kuon)  =  a  dog,  and 
ayx*"  (angcho)  =  to  press  tight,  to  strangle,  ] 

Med.  :  Maligna!  sore-throat.  It  is  of  various 
kinds. 

t  (1)  Cyuanche  maligna  :  [Scarlatina. 
Pharyngitis.] 

(2)  Cynanche  parotidcea  :  [Parotitis.] 

(3)  Cynanche  •pharyngeal  [PHARVNoms.] 

(4)  Cynanche  t(msHlaTis :  [Tonsillitis.] 

(5)  Cynanche  trackealis :  [Croop.]  (Cyd. 
Pract.  Med.) 

9yn-&nch'-5l,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ci/TMi7icfc{«m); 
and  Lat.  ol(eum).'\ 

Chem. :  A  substance  crystallizing  in  needles 
and  plates,  obtained  from  the  sap  of  Cyruin- 
chum  (>nt(wm.  Cynanchol  is  said  to  be  a 
mixture   of  echicerin  C30H48O2   and    echitin, 


CftyHsgO^,  which  occurs  also  in  DIta-bark. 
(IVatts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

9Jr-]i&nch'-fiiii,  s.  [Gr.  ku'uc  (kuon)  =  a 
do>;,  and  ayx<n  (angcJio)  =  to  press  tight,  to 
strangle.  ^^o  named  from  its  poisonous 
properties.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Asclepia- 
daceae,  tribe  Asclepindea-.  The  corolla  is 
somewhat  rotate  and  five-parted,  with  a 
coronet  of  five  to  twenty  lobed  appendages ; 
pollen  masses  vcntricose,  follicles  smooth. 
A  widely  ditfused  genus,  extending  from  59"  N. 
to  32°  S.  latitude.  What  was  formerly  called 
Cyiutnchum  Vincetoxicum,  now  Vincetoxicum 
officinale,  a  native  of  the  Continent  of  Euro|>e 
though  not  found  in  Britain,  is  emetic  and 
purgative.  It  wjis  once  valued  as  an  antidote 
to  pitisoQs,  c".  aciitum  is  also  a  drastic  purga- 
tive. C.  Monspelicurtim,  a  native  of  goutheni 
Europe,  furnishes  Montpelller  Scammony.  C. 
Argel,  which  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  generally 
comes  to  this  country  mixetl  with  the  genuine 
senna  leaves,  not,  however,  (t  is  believed,  as 
an  intentional  adulterant.  C.  ovaUfolium, 
which  grows  in  Pcnaiig,  yields  caoutchouc. 

9i^-in'-thrdp-j^»  '.  [Gr.  Kvutv  (kuon).  genii. 
Kvvvi  (k\ino:>)  =  a  dog,  and  acflpwiros  (anthrd- 
pos)  —  a  man.] 

Path. :  A  species  of  madness  in  which  a 
man  imagines  himself  to  be  transformed  into 
a  do;;,  and  imitates  its  bark  and  habits. 

9yil'-ai>-ino,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  c)/n«p(i«ni);  Eng. 
suff.  -ine  {Chem.)/] 

Chem. :  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  said  to  occur 
in  Fool's  Parsley,  .-Ethnm  Cynapium. 

9yil'-a-ra>  s.  [Lat.  cinara  ;  Gr.  Kiv6.(ia(kinara) 
~  an  artichoke.  Cf.  also  Gr.  Kwdpa  (kunara) 
either  also  =  the  artichoke,  or  possibly  =  the 
dog-rose.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  i>lants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Cynarea-.  It  is,  how- 
ever, placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Carduinea, 
of  which  the  genus  Carduus  is  the  type.  Tlie 
involucrecoiisistsof  thick, fleshy,  spiny  scales; 
the  receptacle  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  bristles.  Cynara  Scolymus  is  the  Arti- 
choke, and  C.  Cardunculus  is  the  Cardoon. 
The  eatable  part  of  the  former  consists  of  the 
succulent  receptacles.  The  Arabs  consider 
the  roots  and  the  gum  derived  from  them 
aperient.  Cardoons  are  the  blaiu^hed  leaf- 
stalks and  stems  of  C.  CardnnculHS. 

9yn-ar-a'-9e-8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  rynara  ; 
Class.  Lat.  ci'iuiT(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl". 
-acccc] 

Bot.  :  The  name  proposed  by  Lindley,  in  his 
Natural  System  of  Botany,  for  one  of  four 
orders  into  which  he  believed  the  ComposilEe 
should  be  divided.  It  was  identical  with  the 
Cynarocephalae  of  Jussieu.  The  characters 
given  were  that  the  albumen  wjis  described 
as  absent,  the  seed  erect,  the  involucre  rigid 
or  spiny,  conical,  the  flowers  of  the  ray 
tubular,  inflated,  regular.  In  Lindley's  Vege- 
table Kingdom  anotlier  classi  hcation  is  adopted, 
the  order  CynaraceEe~  no  longer  appears,  and  the 
tribe  Cynareie  takes  its  place. 

9yn-ar-a'-9e-OU8,  u.  [Mod.  Lat.  cy^iaT(a), 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -acenus.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Cynaracese. 

*  9yii-arc-t6in'-ach-Sr,  s.    [Gr.  Kvtuv  (kmn), 

genit.  Kvvo'i  (kunos)  ~  a  dog  ;  apxros  =  a  bear  ; 
tia-xn  (mache)  =  a  fight,  a  battle.]  A  battle  of 
a  dog  and  bear. 

"  That  some  occult  desi^  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cjfnarctomachp." 

Sutler  :  ffudibrat,  i.  2. 

9yil-ar'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cynar(a),  and 
fem.  jtl.  ad.j.  suff.  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composite  plants,  sub- 
order Tubuliflorse.     [Cynara.] 

9yil-aor'-e-oii8,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  cynarcus.] 
Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  the  tribe  Cynareae  (q.v.). 

"  Id  general  the  cynareout  geuera  are  chaiacteriaed 
liy  iuteose  bitterness."— iinrf/c^  ;  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1853),  p.  707. 

9yn-ar-d-9eph'-a-lsB,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat. 
cy]mr(a) ;  n  connective,  and  Gr.  lee^oA^  (ke- 
phale)  =  the  head.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  that 
great  section  of  the  Compositie  characterised 
by  having  all  the  florets  tubular;  the  others 
being  Corymbiferie,  in  which  only  those  of  the 


disk  are  tubular,  the  remainder  being  Ugu- 
late,  and  Cichoracea:,  in  wliich  all  the  floreta 
are  iigulate. 

9yn-ar'-rh6-diun,   ^yn-etx'-rh6-6J6n,  n 

[Mud.  Lat.  cynara  (q.v.),  and  (>6Boy  (Thodon)  = 
a  rose.] 

Bot. :  An  aggregated  fruit.  In  which  the 
ovaries  are  distinct,  the  pericarps  hard,  inde- 
liiscent,  enclosed  within  the  fleshy  tul«  of  a 
calyx.  (Lindley.)  Example,  the  "  hips  "  of  the 
rose.  They  are  not  true  fruits,  the  true  fruite 
being  achenes. 

,9^ -dor,  '9yn-dyr,  s.    [Cinder.] 

'  9yn-e-g^t'-IoB,  s.  [Gr.  icvvYfyiT^%  (Icuni- 
getes)  =  a.  hunter,  KvirqyeriKoi;  (knnegetikoe)  = 
pertaining  to  hunting,  ij  KvtmtTiK-^  ftx^  (^ 
knnegetike  (ecftrie)  =  the  art  or  hunting,  Kt'iav 
(hnon)  =  a  dog,  ijyfoniu  (hegeonmi)  =  to  lead.) 
The  art  or  science  of  hunting,  training  dogs, 
&c. 

'•There  are  extant,  in  Greek,  four  books  of  e^neg^ 
ticfct  or  ven&tluu."— Arowntf ;  fulgar  Brrourt. 

9J^'-io,  *  9yil'-ick,  a  i  8.  [Lat.  q/nicu*  = 
a  cynic,  from  Gr.  kwikq^  (kunikos)  —  dog-like, 
cynical,  Kwav  (kuon),  genit.  kvv6%  (kunoa)  =  a 
dog.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Having  the  qualities  or  habits  of  a  dog; 
currish,  snarling,  snappish,  misanthropical. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  2. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  Pertaining  to  the  Dog-star. 

2.  Greek  Phil. :  Belonging  to  the  sect  off 
philosophers  known  as  Cynics. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sneering,  sarcastic,  or 
surly  person  ;  a  misanthrope. 

"Without  theA  precautions  the  man  degenei«tes 
into  a  <^nick.  the  wuiuan  intu  a  coquette.*'— ..4 a<^M<m. 

2.  Greek  Phil. :  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
jihers,  founded  by  Antisthenes.  They  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  moral  disorders  of  luxury,  ambition, 
and  avarice  ;  the  great  aim  of  its  adherents 
being  to  inculcate  a  love  of  virtue,  and  to  pro- 
duce simplicity  of  manners.  The  rigorous 
discipline  of  the  first  Cynics  degenerated 
aftenvards  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  Of 
this  sect  the  most  distinguished  member  was 
Diogenes. 

9yn'-ic-9l,  a.  [Eng.  cynic;  -cU.]  The  same 
as  Ctnic  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  one  of  thoae  bitter  and  cynical  Bmiles  .  .  ."— 
Jfaeaulas/  :  Mitt,  £ng.,  ch.  ix. 

9^1l'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  cynical;  -ly.]  In 
a  cjTiical,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner. 

"  Rather  in  a  satire  and  cynicaUy.  than  wriotuly 
and  wiaelj."— Bacon  *   Workt,  1.  176. 

+  9yn'-ic-al-n6s8,  s.  [Eng.  cynical;  -twss.] 
riie  quality  of  being  cynical ;  moroseness, 
bitterness,  sarcasm ;  contempt  for  riches  and 
pleasure. 

t  9yn' -1-919111.  s.  [Eng.  cynic;  -irni.]  The 
conduct  or  philosophy  of  a  cynic. 

(1)  In  a  good  sense:  Contempt  for  riches  and 
]>leasure. 

(2)  In  a  bad  sense :  Contempt  for  everything 
that  other  people  value,  and  for  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind. 

9y]l'-l08,  s.  jil     [Cynic,  s.] 

9^n-ic'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  Ki'tiiv  (kuon),  genit.  mfi^ 
(fcwjio.s)  =  a  dog,  and  tuns  (iktis)  =  a  kind  of 
weasel  or  ferret.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals  whose  proper 
place  is  perhaps  among  the  Viverridae  (CivetsX 
though  it  has  aflinities  also  to  the  dogs,  es- 
pecially in  the  shape  of  the  feet-  The  in- 
cisors are  |^,  the  canines  j^,  the  molars 
^  =  38.  Cynictis  Steedmanii  or  Ogilbyi,  the 
Meerkat,  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

9yix-ip'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cynip(s),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Hymenopterous  In- 
sects, sub-order  Petiolata,  tribe  Terebrantia, 
aud  sub-tribe  Gallicola  (Gall-inhabiting  In- 
sects). The  autennie.  whii-h  are  straight,  have 
generally  13  to  15  joints,  the  palpi  are  short, 
and  the  wings  have  but  few  nervures,  the  ovi- 


f&te,  fiit.  f&re,  amidst,  what.  f^ll.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pd^ 
•r,  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     ae,  os  =  e.     ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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positor,  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  is  nearly  all 
concealed  within  the  abdomen.  The  larvae  are 
destitute  of  feet.     [Ovnips.] 

fyn'-ips,  3.  [Gr.  ffKyitp  (sknifis),  pi.  (TKn'ffre? 
\siinipite.f)  =  an  insect  livinji  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  From  the  Greek  came  the  Low  Lat.  foirus 
cynipheSf  cynijes,  whence  tiie  generic  naiue.J 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hynienopterous  In- 
sects, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cynipidte. 
The  species  are  minute  animals  wliicli  jiunc- 
ture  the  leaves  or  other  pai  ts  of  vari<ius  trees 
or  plants,  producing  the  excrescences  known 
as  galls.  Cynips  gall(B  tinctorUi;  thus  punc- 
tures an  oak,  Querats  infecturia,  producing 
the  galls  of  commerce.  They  come  from  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  parts,  (.'. 
qitp.i'cus /oU%  in  our  own  c(juntry,  produces 
round  excrescences  on  the  common  oak,  which 
the  uninitiated  mistake  for  acorns,  though 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  them. 
The  puncture  of  C.  insaiia  produces  the  Dead 
Sea  Apples.     [SciNiPH.] 

fyn-d-^eph'-al-iis,  s.  [Lat.  cymccphalxis ; 
Gr.  KvvoKii\>aXo^  (Icniwkephalos)  =  (as  subst.) 
=  the  dng-headcd  baboon  [def  ],  (as  ad.j.)  = 
dog-headed  :  kvujv  (kudn),  gt-nit.  kvi'6<:  (kvnos) 
=  a  dog,  and  K€<f>a^T}  {kephali})  =  the  head.] 

Zool.  :  A  genua  of  Old  World  Monkeys  or 
Baboons,  family  Simiidfe  or  SimiadEe.  As  the 
etymology  implies,  the  head,  which  is  very 
lar^e,  is  like  th.it  of  a  dog.  T?he  resemblance 
is  spcc'i"y  in  the  prolongation  forward  of  the 


CYNOCEPHALL'S. 

jaws  and  the  low  facial  angle  (about  30°), 
making  the  animal  diverge  more  widely  from 
the  human  type  than  the  tailless  apes.  The 
natal  callosities  are  of  great  size,  and  often 
bright  coloured.  The  disposition  of  this 
baboon  is  violent.  Its  native  country  is 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  species  described  in 
tiie  following  verse  by  Pringle,  the  Cape  poet— 

"  And  the  grjtii  aatyr-faced  baboon 

Sits  rrtiliug  to  the  rising  moon. 

Or  chiding  with  hoarse  angry  cry 

Tbe  herdsman  aa  he  wajiders  by.  " 

"The  lid  of  one  vase  consisted  of  u  curved  human 

head  ;  another  was  a  jackal's  ht-Ad.  and  the  third  that 

of  a  cynocephalitt." — Blackwaod't  Magazine,  Nov.  1881, 

\>.  681. 

i^yn'-O-ddn*  s.  [Gr.  kwoSwc  (k^uiodon),  the 
same  as  Kvv6hov<;{kunodous)~ihe  canine  tooth.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Chloridae. 
The  spike  is  one-flowered  with  a  superior  rudi- 
ment, the  glumes  nearly  e_;ual,  the  styles 
long  and  distinct  with  feathery  stigmas. 
Cyiiodoii  Dactylon  (the  Creeping  Dog's-tooth 
Grass)  has  three  to  five  digitate  spikes.  It  is 
found  in  England  on  the  coasts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  It  occurs  also  in  Asia,  and  is 
an  East  Indian  fodder  grass.  A  cooling  drink 
is  made  in  that  country  from  its  roots.  It  has 
been  considered  as  a  good  substitute  for  sarsa- 
parilla.  So  has  another  Indian  species,  C. 
linearis,  or  lineare,  which  is  called  Durva- 
grass. 

2.  Pal^ont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  mammals, 
belonging  probably  to  the  family  Canidae, 
though  with  affinities  to  the  Viverridae. 

jyn-o-dra'-CO,  s.  [Gr.  #n;iui'  (kvOn),  genit. 
KVfoi  {kwiws)  =  a  dog,  and  Lat.  draco;  Gr. 
ipaKuiv  {drakoii)  =  a  dragon.] 

Pakeont. ;  A  genus  of  reptiles,  order  Therio- 
dontia.  Teeth  of  three  sorts,  as  in  the  carni- 
■vorous  mammals ;  the  caniTies  are  large. 
Found  in  Triassic  (?)  strata  in  South  Africa. 

jyn-og'-a-le,  s.  [Gr.  kuwi/(^uo/(.),  genit.  Kvv6^ 
(kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  yaKfj  (gale),  contraction 
of  yoAeTj  {gaUi)  =  a  weasel.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Viver- 
ridae or  Civets.    Cynogale  Beiinettii  is  found  in 


Borneo.  It  feeds  partly  on  lish,  which  its 
webbed  feet  enable  it  to  pursue  in  their  native 
element. 

9yn-6-gl68'-se-»,  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
glos.-i(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ei';.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Boraginacese,  type  Cyno- 
glossum  (q.v.). 

^yn-d-glds'-siiin,  5.  [Lat.  cynoghssus;  Gr. 
(cyfo-yAwceroi'  (kunoglosson)  :  kviuv  (kltoJl),  genit. 
(cuKjs  (kunos)  ~  a,  dog,  and  y\oj<r<ra  (gWssa)  — 
a  tongue.] 

Bot. :  Hound's-tongue.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Boraginacete.  Calyx  five-cleft,  corolla 
funnel-shai>ed,  with  the  mouth  closed,  promi- 
nent blunt  scales,  lilamonts  of  the  stamens 
very  .short,  nuts  muricated.     More  than  fifty 


CYNOGLOSSUM. 
1.  Section  of  Corolla.         2.  Seed-veasel. 

Species  are  known.  Two — viz.,  Cynoghasitm 
officinale,  the  Common  Hound's-tongue,  and  C. 
montamtm,  the  Green-leaved  Hound's-tongue — 
are  British.  Their  flowers  are  purple-'ed. 
The  former  species  has  an  unpleasant  mouse- 
like smell,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
narcotic.  Its  leaves  are  bitterish,  and  produce 
a  strong-scented  oil. 

*  9yn-6g'-rapll-Sr,  s.  [Gr.  kCujv  (kiwn),  genit. 
KVii>i  (/.H7J0.-.),  =  a  dog  ;  ypa'<frw  (graphd)  =  to 
write,  to  describe.]  A  treatise  on,  or  history 
of,  the  dog. 

9yn-o-me'-tra,  s.    [Gr.  kihov  (kud)i),  genit. 

Kucos  (kunus)  =  a  dog,  and  fx^rpa  (niMrd)  =  the 
matrix  or  womb,  from  /lhJttjp  (meter)  =  a 
mother.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Cynometreifi  (i\.v.). 
It  consists  of  East  Indian  trees,  two  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. 

9yn-6-ine'-tre-ie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyno- 
metjXa),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

But. :  A  tribe  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Ctesalpinieae. 

^yn-o-mor-i-a'-pe-ae,  ,5.  jd.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cynonwH(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acea^.] 

Bot.  :  In  some  classifications  a  distinct 
order  of  Rhizogens,  constituted  by  what 
Lindley  and  others  consider  entitled  to  rank 
only  as  a  tribe  or  family  of  Balanophoraceffi. 
ICynomorid.e.]  When  made  an  order  it  is 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  Balanophoraoe^ 
by  the  distinct  stamens  and  the  imperfect 
perianth  of  the  male  flowers. 

5yn-d-m6r'-i-d»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  cyno' 
'niori{um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idcE.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Balanophoracete. 

^yn-o-mor'-i-tim,  5.  [Lat.  cynomorinm  ; 
Gr.  icucofioptor  (kunomorion)  =  a  plant,  the 
orobaiiche  or  broom-rape.  This  is  not  the 
modem  cynomorinm,  but  resembles  it  in 
being  parasitical.) 

Botany : 

I.  Sing.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizogens  (the- same 
as  Rhizanths),  the  tyjiical  one  of  the  tribe  or 
family  Cynomoridse.  It  is  of  the  order  Bala- 
nophoraceje,  for  which  Lindley  gives  the 
English  equivalent  of  Cynoinoriums.  The 
only  known  species  is  Cynonwriuvi  coccliieum, 
formerly  called  Fungus  mehtensis.  It  is  of 
much  higher  organization  than  a  fungus, 
having  actual  flowers,  which  are  generally 
unisexual,  but  sometimes  even  hermaphrodite. 
The  stem  is  herbaceous,  and  is  covered  with 
scales.    It  is  found  in  the  Levant,  in  Malta, 


the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Itr  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styptic. 

2.  Bl.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  lialanuphoracea;  (qv.). 

5yn'-o-inys,  s.    [Gr.  kumv  (kudn),  genit  icutos 
{Liinus)  =  a  dog,  and  tiv<;  (mus)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Mamii-als,  family  Sciu- 
ridas.  Ci/iuiinys  LudovicianHS  ia  the  Prairie 
Dog  of  North  America. 


•  9yii'-o-per, 


(CiNOPER.J 


9yii-6-pi-the'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  xvuy  (kuon). 
genit.  Kui-o?  (kunos)  =  a  dog,  and  jri'tfrjKo? 
(pUkekos)  =  an  ape,  a  monkey.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  apes.  The  tail  is  entirely 
absent.  Cynopithecits  niger  is  found  in 
Celebes  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
an  animal  in  some  respects  resembling  a 
baboon. 

9yil-6-rex'-i-a,  s.      [Fr.   cynorexk.     From 
Gr.  Kvuiv  (kudu)  =  a  dog,  and  opcfto  (oreria)  = 
a  longing  lor,  .  .  ,  apjtetite.] 
Med. :  Acanineappetite, i,g.,a voraciousoue. 

9yn'-d-sure,  *  9yn-o-sur'-a,  s.     [Lat.  cy- 

li'isura,  tlie  ijesscr  Bear  ;  Gr' nrvfoaovpa  (kn- 
nosoura);  kvixiv  (kuon),  genit.  kwo';  (kurws)  = 
a  dog ;  oupd  (oura)  =  a  tail.]' 

1.  Lit.:  The  constfdlation  of  the  Lesser  Bear, 
containing  the  north  star. 

"Having  the  Cynasurtr  and  Crsa  Minor  for  theii' 
best  uirectora."— iir  It*.  Herbert:  Travel*,  p.  377. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Anything  which  serves  to  guide  or  point 
the  way. 

"The  Countess  of  Buckiuchajn  was  the  Cynotura 
that  all  the  Papists  Btet:vea  by."  —  J/acket :  Life  of 
Abp.  iVUlia.ns.  i.  171. 

2.  A  centre  of  attraction. 

"Where,  perhaps,  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes." 

AtiUon :  L' Allegro. 

9yil-o-8Ur'-fis,  s.  [Lat.  cynosxlra((\.\'.).^ 
But. :  Dog's-tail  Grass.  A  genus  of  grasses, 
tribe  Festuceie,  family  Bromidse.  The  flowers 
are  in  a  spiked  uniU^eral  panicle,  the  spikeltts 
with  two  to  five  perfect  florets,  with  a  pecti- 
nated bractea  at  their  base;  glumes,  two,  equal, 
membranaceous,  shortly  awned ;  glumellas 
two.  Cyaosurvs  cristatus,  the  Oested  Dog's- 
tail  Grass,  or  Gold-seed,  is  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  fodder  grass. 
It  ia  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  narrow  linear  leaves  and  second  racemes. 
C.  echinatus  is  found  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

^yn'-thi-a,  5.  [From  Cynthvs,  now  Moi'fe 
Cintio,  a  mountain  of  Delus,  where  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  born.] 

1.  Ancient  Myth.  :  One  of  the  names  of 
Diana ;  the  moon. 

"  Wbf!n  Cynthid'i  li^ht  almost  gave  way  to  mom. 
And  nearly  vell'd  IQ  mist  a  waning  horn.' 

BffTun  :  Lara,  11.  34. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Lepidoptera,  family  Nyiii- 
phalids,  and  sub-family  Vanessidi  of  Staintoii. 
It  contains  tlie  Painted  Lady,  Cynthia  cardui. 

(2)  A  genus  of  Crustaceans. 

(3)  A  genus  of  simple  sessile  Ascidians. 
Body  sessile,  external  envelope  coriaceous, 
branehirtl  and  anal  orifices  opening  in  four 
i"ays  or  lobes.  Forbes  and  Uamley  enumerate 
thirteen  species  as  British. 

*  9y'-6n,  s.     [Scion.] 

9y-6-plibr'-i-a,  s.    (Gr.  kvo^  (kuns)  =  a  foetus, 
and  ^ope'w  (phoreo)  =  to  carry,  to  bear.] 
Med. :  The  period  of  gestation. 

9y-peP-a'-9e-BB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(vs) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.) 

Bot.  :  Sedges.  A  large  order  of  endogenous 
jilants,  alliance  Glumales.  It  consists  of 
lierbaceous  plants,  somewhat  resembling 
grasses,  but  the  latter  have  cylindrical  stems 
with  many  joints,  while  the  Cy[>eracefe,  as  a 
rule,  have  triangular  stems  with  only  one 
joint  When  the  le^tves  form  a  sheath,  that 
sheath  is  not  slit.  Flowers  consisting  of  im- 
bricated solitary  bracts,  of  which  the  lower 
ones  are  generally  empty  t  caly>:  none;  corolla 
none  ;  stamens  one  to  twelve  ;  ovary  ore- 
celled,  often  surrounded  by  setae ;  ovule  ont-. 
erect ;  nut  crustaceous  or  bony.  The  order  is 
divided  into  the  ten  following  tribes  :  (I)  Cari- 
cere,  (2)  Elyneas,  (3)  Sclerea*,  (4)  Rhyncospore*, 
(5)  Cladeie,  (6)  Chrysitricliese,  (7)  Uypoljtreie, 


boil,  bo^:  pout.  j6wl;  aat,  9aii,  chorus.  9liin.  benph:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  t 
-olan»  -tlan  =  shaiu,    -^«n,  -elon=»huii;  -tlon,  -gion  =  shun,    -oious,  -tious,  -slous  =  alius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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(8)  Fiiirene*,  (9)  Sciipeee,  and  (10)  Cy])erea\ 
They  are  tumid  in<iie  or  less  in  every  country, 
growing  in  niai'shu,<i,  ditclies,  strejiuis,  mea- 
dows, huitlis.  lurests.  oii  tlie  sandd  of  ttie 
seashore,  ancl  on  mountains.  There  is  in 
them  a  great  absence  of  fieeula  an<l  sugar, 
so  Uiat  cattle  do  not  care  to  use  them  as 
fodder.  There  are  I'^O  known  genera,  and 
more  than  2,000  species. 

Cy-per'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  cyper(ns),  and 
fi^ni.  pi.  adj.  suH'.  -eor.j 
Hot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Cyperacese. 

^y-per-i'-te^»  s.  (Mod.  Lat.  cyper{us),  and 
■Itcs  (Min.)  ~  stone. J 

Paheobotany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants,  sup- 
posed, when  the  name  was  ttrst  given  theiu,  t(i 
be  akin  to  Gyperus.  Now,  howi-ver,  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  leaves  of  iSigillaria,  or  somi' 
similar  plant.  They  occur  in  tlie  Carboniferous 
rocks. 

oy'-per-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyperus :  Class. 
Lat.  cyj-ero.'^.  ci/p^rum ;  Gr.  icuVcipos  (kupeiros) 
=  the  species  of  the  modern  genus  Cyperus, 
callfd  by  Linnseus  Cypents  longu^,or  C.amiosiis 
of  Sibthorp.] 

Bot. :  A  lar^e  genus  of  Endogens,  the  typi-^'al 
one  of  the  tribe.Cyperese  and  the  order  Cyper- 
aceie.  The  sjukelets  are  many-flowered;  the 
glumes  of  one  valve,  keeled,  nearly  all  fertile, 
equal ;  bristles  none  ;  style  deciduous.  Alto- 
gether 370  species  are  enumerated  by  Kunth. 
It  is  essentially  a  southern  genus,  Carex  taking 
its  place  in  the  north.  One  species,  how- 
ever, is  wild  in  Britain — viz.,  Cyperus  longtis, 
the  Sweet  Cyperus  or  Galingale.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rare.  Another,  C./uscus,  is  naturalised. 
The  roots  of  the  former  are  tonic  and  sto- 
machic, as  well  as  those  of  the  Indian  C. 
odoratKS.  The  tubers  of  C.  hexastcuiiyus  or 
rotnii'lns  are  said  by  General  Hardwicke  to  be 
given  successfully  by  Hindoo  practitioners  in 


CYPERUS    LONOrs. 
1.  Spikelet.       2.  Floret 

cases  of  cholera.  They  call  it  Mootha.  Those 
of  V.  pertenuiSj  or  Nagur  Mootha,  dried  and 
pulverised,  are  used  by  Hindoo  ladies  for 
acomiug  and  perfuming  their  hair.  C.  Iria  is 
administered  in  India  in  suppression  of  the 
menses  and  in  colic.  The  tubers  or  corms  of 
C.  escrdentus  are  used  in  the  south  of  Europe 
for  food,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
orgeat;  in  India  they  have  been  roasted  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  or  cocoa.  Those 
of  C.  hnlbosus  (C.  jemeniciis,  Linnaeus),  if  not 
so  sm  dl,  would  be  similarly  used  in  India. 
C.  textilis  is  used  in  the  same  country  ''or 
covering  rooms  and  for  making  ropes.  C. 
iiiundatuSj  by  binding  the  bank  of  the 
Gan;^es,  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the 
water.  Finally.  C.  Hydra  is  the  Nutgiass  of 
the  West  Indies,  whicli  overruns  sugar-cane 
]ilant;itions  and  renders  them  barren.  (Litid- 
ley,  tf-c.) 

^y'-phel,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.! 

*1,  The  Common  Houseleek,  Sempervivum 
tectojuiii.     (Wither  ing.) 
2.  Clierlerla  sedoides.    (Bntten  £  Holland.) 

cy-phel'-la,  s.     [Gr.  KiIt^eAAa  (kupfiella)  =  the 
hoUiivvs  of'the  ears.l 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Hymennmycetous  Fungi, 
forming  somewhat  membranous  minute  cups, 
sessile  or  stalked  ujion  branches  of  trees  or 
upon  mosses.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

2.  A  pale  tubercle-like  spot  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  thallus  of  lichens. 


*  ^y'-pher,  s.    [Cipher.] 
9y-pher,  v.    [Cii*uer,  v.] 

*  oypher-tunnel,  $.    A  dummy  or  mock 

chimney. 

"The  device  ul  cuptter-tunnelt  or  m'Kik-chlmneya. 
merely  (or  uiilfonnlty  o(  building,  belug  luiknuwn  iu 
those  \m\tU.-— Fuller :  Ch.  Uitt..  V.  Ul.  M. 

yy-phi-a,  8.  [Gr.  Kv4t6^  (kupJios)  =  bent, 
bent  forvvards,  stooping  ;  used  with  referenc* 
to  the  gibbous  atlgma.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Campanu- 
Ificeae,  tribe  Campanules-  Its  approjiriat* 
loitality  is  South  Africa,.  It  is  aaid  that  the 
Hot*,entots  eat  the  tuberous  root  of  Cvphia 
digitata. 

cy'-phdn.  s.  [Gr.  KV^ninf  (kupltdn)  =  &  crooked 
piece  of  wood.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  l>ascil- 
lidie.  Sharp  enumerates  eight  species  as 
British. 

5y-ph6u'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyphon,  and 
fem.  pi,  adj.  sun.  -id(s.] 

Entom. :  In  some  classifications  a  family  of 
Beetles,  type  Cyph<m,  which  is  more  com- 
raonly  placed  under  the  Dascillidse.  [Cyphon.] 

*  cy'-phon-ism*^-  [Gr.  Kv<i)tovta-fj.6^  {kuphon- 
ismos)  —  i)unishment  in  the  pillory  ;  Kv^tuy 
(kuph6n)  =  &  pniory.J  An  ancient  mode  of 
punishment  or  torture  inflicted  on  criminals. 
It  consisted  in  rubbing  the  offender  with 
honey,  and  afterwards  exposing  him  in  a  cage, 
or  fastening  him  to  a  stake,  to  be  a  prey  to 
swarms  of  insects.  Another  view  is  that  it 
was  the  placing  of  a  wooiien  collar  around 
the  neck  of  the  malefactor,  pressing  it  down, 
as  is  still  done  in  China. 

Cy-prffl'-a,  s.  [From  Lat.  Cypris ;  Gr.  Kvrrpts 
(tupris<=a.  name  of  Venus  oi-  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  which  she  was  first 
adored,  and  where  her  worship  flourished  most.] 
Zonl, :  Cowry.  A  genus  of  Gasteroiwdous 
Molluscs.  the"typi<:al  one  of  the  family  Cy- 
pneidaB.  The  shell  is  ventricose,  convolute, 
enamelled  ;  the  spire  concealed,  the  aperture 
long  and  narrow,  with  a  short  canal  at  each 
end.  the  inner  lip  crenidated,  the  outer  one 
inflected  and  crenulated.  The  young  shell 
ditfi.-r3  greatly  from  the  mature  one;  it  has  a 
sharp  outer  lip  and  a  prominent  spire.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  recent  species  are  known 
from  the  wanner  ]iarts  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  from  the  Eastern  one  ;  fossil,  eighty 
species,  from  the  Chalk  period  till  now. 
Cypnea  momta  is  the  Money  Covrcy,  used  as 
a  circulating  medium  in  Africa,  India,  and  the 
East  generally.  C.  ann'ulus  is  used  by  the 
Asiatic  Islanders  as  an  ornament  to  their 
dress,  a  weight  for  their  fishing  nets,  and 
for  barter.  Layard  found  specimens  of  it 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  species  of 
Co\vry  so  frequently  seen  on  mantelpieces  is 
Cyprcea  tigris.  (S.  P.  IVoodward :  MoUusca 
(ed.  Tate).  &c.) 

cy-prse'-i-dsa,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  cyprceia) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idre,\ 

Z"oL  :  A  family  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs. 
The  shell  is  convolute,  enamelled,  the  spire 
conct'aled,  the  aperture  narrow,  channelled  at 
each  end,  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  in- 
flected ;  no  operculum.  The  animal  has  a 
broad  foot  and  a  mantle  expanded  on  each 
side  into  lobes.  The  Cyprgeidw  live  in  shal- 
low water  near  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  and 
feed  on  zoophytes.  Chief  genera,  Cyp"ea  and 
Ovulum.    (S.  P.  ll'oodioard.) 

^y-pres  (pron.  ^e-pra),  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  =  aa 
near  as  can  be.    (Kelham).^ 

Law :  Approximation.  It  is  specially  used 
in  connection  with  wills  and  with  charitable 
bequests.  A  person,  by  his  will,  bequeaths 
property  to  a  certain  descendant,  but  through 
unacquaintance  with  the  law  he  proposes  an 
illegal  arranf^eraent  for  carrying  it  out ;  the 
Chancerv  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  can 
do  as  the  Old  Court  of  Chancery  has  done 
continually,  substitute  a  legal  for  the  illegal 
method  of  carrying  out  the  testator's  inten- 
tions, and  allow  the  essential  part  of  the  ex- 
pressed intention  to  stand.  A  similar  im- 
provement of  i)roeedure  is  often  made  in  con- 
nection with  badly-drawn  charitable  bequests. 

cy'-press  fl\  '  cl-pre,  *ci-presse.  "cy- 
pur,"  cy-pyr,  "cy-pres,  ^  cy-parisse, 
*  Cn-preSSe,  5.  i  a.     [in  Sw.  cypress;  Dan. 


cypresCtrcE) ;  Dut.  &  8p.  cipru  ;  Ger.  cvprtue; 
Fr.  cypres:  Prov,  cypres;  Port  ciprestr  ;  ItaL 
cifire»so ;  Lat.  cupressus,  from  Gr.  (cvirdpt<r<7o« 
(ku^-arisaos)  ~  the  cypress-tree.  Cf.  also  Ueb. 
153  (gopher)  (Gen.  vi.  14).]    [Gofheb.] 

A.  Ae  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  L/mgwige  : 

1.  A  tree,  Cupre.-isvs  semjiervireas,  a  tall, 
evergreen  conifer,  indigenous  to  Persia  and 
the  Levant,  but  pUinted  all  over  the  adjacent 
regions,  though  not  toauy  extent  iu  India.  The 
Greek  word  Kvndpio-<ro%  (kuparissos)  had  by 
some  been  derived  Irom  Kun-po?  (Kuprvs).  tlie 
island  ut  Cyjirus,  where  it  is  abundajit.  It  in 
planted,  in  the  rc;^'ion8  wheie  it  grows,  in 
burial-grounds,  especially  in  those  or  the  Mo- 
hammedans and  ol  till;  AjmeniauB.  The  nnHiern 
Kouians  admit  it,  as  did  tlieir  ancient  j)redec*j«- 
sors,  int4)  their  private  gardens.  TlieGieekB 
uuide  their  colfins  of  its  wood,  and  some  Egyi>- 
tian  mummy  chests  are  of  the  same  uiaterial. 
It  is  used  in  Candia,  Mattt,  and  other  plaixti  for 
building  purjxjses,  being  very  dural4e.  The 
doors  of  St  I'eter's  at  liome  are  formed  of  it, 
and  have  lusted  l,li>0  years.  Tiie  gates  of  Con- 
stantinoi>le,  also  builtof  it,  continued  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  Eald  Cypress  ^Ttixodmm 
iViAlichniii)  is  found  in  the  coast  swamps  of  the 
United  States  from  Delaware  to  Texas.  It  is  a 
large  and  lofty  tree,  its  wood  very  durable,  and 
largely  used  for  shitigles.  In  commerce  there 
are  three  kinds.  Red,  Black  and  White  Cypress, 
named  from  the  color  of  the  woou. 

2.  Any  species  of  Cupressus.  Thus,  there  is 
the  Spreading  Cypress  (Cupressus  horizontalis.) 

IL  The  Cypress  0/  Scripture:  Heb.  ^n^p^ 
(tirzah)  is  derived  from  rin  (toroz)  =  t-j  lie 
strong.  It  is,  therefore,  some  strong  tree 
v/liieh  there  are  no  means  of  identifying.  It 
is  probably  not  the  cypress,  which  has  another 
word  to  express  it,  namely,  TCiiS  (hcro&h),  in 
most  places  translated  cedar  or  fir. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  cypress,  or  in  any  way 

pertaining  to  it. 

"  Let  Nymphs  and  Sylvans  cypreu  gsrlaudB  bring." 
Pope:    Wmfer.Si 

^  (1)  BcM  Cypress:  An  Ajnerican  name  for 
Taxodium-     (Treus.  of  Bot.) 

(2)  Broom  Cypress :  Kochia  sooparia.  (Trea*. 
of  Bot.) 

(3)  Deciduous  Cypress  ;  Tassodium  disiixhum. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(4)  Fi^ld  Cypress:  Ajuga  CkavuepUys. 

(5)  Garden  Cypress : 

(a)  Artemisia  muritima.     (Gerard.) 
(b)SanlolinaChaTru£cyparissus.  (byte;  BriUen 
d  Holland.) 

(6)  Grmind  Cypress  :  SantoliTia  Chamuecypa- 
Tissus.     W>)(b).}     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

(7)  Summer  Cypress :  The  same  as  (2). 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Cypress  -  bough 
(Hemans:  The  Camhrian  in  America) ;  Oypresa- 
bud  (MiUon:  An  Epitaph.) 

cjrpress  -  knees,  s.  pi.  Great  excree- 
cences,  produced  by  a  disease  called  exostosis, 
on  the  roots  of  Taxodium  In  America  they 
are  hollowed  out,  and  then  used  for  beehives. 
(Treas.  of  Bot.) 

cypress-moss,  s.  tycopodium  alpinnm. 
(Parkinson  ;  Britten  £  Holland.) 

cypress-oak,   s.       Quercus  peduneulata 

fastigiata.    (Poxton.) 

cypress-powder,  s.  A  powder  made, 
in  France  at  least,  from  the  dried  leaves  of 
Arum  maculatum.     (Paxton.) 

cypress-spurge,  s.     Euphorbia  cyparis- 

sus.     (Hooker  d"  Arnott.) 

cypress  tnrpentlne,  s.    Pista^na  Ten- 

binthus 

cy'-press  (2).  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat.  ajpenu 
(q.v.).]  Cypems  longvs-  (Gerard;  Britten  A 
Holland.) 

IT  (1)  Swe3t  Cypress:  Cypenis  longus. 

(2)  Cypress  root :  Cyperus  longus. 

c^P'-ri-an,  a.  &  s.    [From  the  proper  name 
Cyprus.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :    Belonging  or   pertaining   to   the 
island  of  Cyprus. 
•  2.  Fig. :  Lewd,  abandoned. 


f&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fill;  try,  Sjh^lan.    »,  o»  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Lit. :  A  native  of  Cyprus  ;  a  Cypriot. 
•  2.  Fig. :  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  prostitute  ;  a 
courtezan. 

^y-pri-cax'-d'-a,  s._  [Gr.  leuTrpts  (kupris)  = 
a  name  of  Aphrodite  or  Venua^  and  xapSia 
{kardia)  =  the  lieurt.J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
family  CyprinidBe.  The  shell  is  oblong,  with 
2— '2  cardinal  teeth,  and  1 — 1  lateral  on».^  in 
each  valve.  Thirteen  recent  species  are 
known,  from  the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  sixty  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  onward.     (S.  P.  iVoodward.) 

yy'-pri-dse»  9y-prid -i-dw,  s.  pi  (Mod. 
Lat.  cypr(i»)  (q.v,),  genit.  cypridis,  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idiB.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Mol- 
luscs, order  Ustracoda.  They  move  the 
antennae  with  ^reat  rapidity,  thus  converting 
them  into  swimming  organs.  They  reside 
entirely  within  a  bivalve  shell,  which,  unlike 
the  Conchiferous  Molluscs,  they  cast  annually. 
Type,  Cypris  (q.v.). 

2.  Pato?07it.:  The  family  extends  from  the 
Carboniferous  period  till  now,  its  maxinmm 
development  seeming  to  be  at  the  present 
time.  Individuals  belonging  to  single  species 
abound  iu  the  fi-eshwater  limestone  of  Burdie 
House  (Lower  Carbonifer<ms),  in  the  insect 
limestone  (Lias),  in  the  Wealden  strata,  and 
in  the  marls  of  Auvergne,  the  last-named  of 
Eocene  age. 

^y-pri-di'-na,  s.     [Gr.  KvirpCSio^  (kupridios) 

=  belduging  to  Aphrodite,  and  fem,  sing.  suff. 
•ina.) 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostra- 
cous Crustaceans,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Cypridinidie  (q.v.).  Eyes  two  stalked  ; 
antennffi  two  pairs,  both  pediform,  one  pair 
always  enclosed  within  the  shell  ;  a  beak-like 
projection  in  front  of  the  caraxiace  ;  abdomen 
terminated  by  a  lamellar  plate,  armed  with 
strong  claws  and  hooked  spines.  They  have 
a  distinct  heart,  though  this  is  wanting  in 
the  allied  Cypris  and  Cythere.  Tliey  are  ex- 
clusively marine. 

2.  Pakeont. :  It  has  existed  from  the  Car- 
boniferous period  till  now. 

$y-pri-din'-i-ds8,  9y-pri-dm'-a-dsB. 

5.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat.  cypridin{a),  and  fem.  pi. 
adj.  sulf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  minute  Entomostra- 
cous Crustaceans,  order  Ostracoda.  Type 
Cyinidina  (q.v).  Other  known  genera,  Eu- 
toTuis  and  Entomoconchus.  The  two  last  are 
extinct. 

2.  Palteont. :  They  range  from  the  Silurian 
till  now.     [1.] 

c^-pri'-na,  s.  [Gr.  Kuirpi?  {Kupris)  =  a  name 
of  Apliroilite  or  Venus,  from  tlie  island  of 
Cyprus,  whence  her  worship  is  said  to  have 
come,  and  where  it  flourished.] 

Zool. :  A  genua  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Cyprinidee.  The 
cardinal  teetli  are  2—2;  the  laterals  0 — 1, 
1 — 0.  Cypriiia  Islandica  is  a  large  bivalve, 
often  seen  on  the  shores  after  storms,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland.  It  is  a  northern  shell, 
though  fossil  in  Sicily  and  Piedmont.  It  is 
the  only  recent  si)ecics,  but  there  are  ninety 
fossil,  ranging  from  the  Muschelkalk  onward 
till  now. 

9^p'-rine  (1).  •9yp'-rin,  o.  &  s.  [Gr.  (cun-po? 
(ktipros)  =  pertaining  to  Cyprus  or  to  copper, 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -int.] 

A.  -4s  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cypress. 

B.  As  .•nibstantive  : 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Idocrase.  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)  For  the  latter  mineral  Dana  prefers  the 
name  Vesuvianite.  Cyprine  is  of  a  ]iale  sky- 
blue  i!olonr,  produced  by  a  trace  of  copper. 
It  is  found  in  Norway.     (Dana.) 

5^'-rin©,  (2),  a.  [Cyprinds.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  f^  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

jy-prin'-i-dse  (1),  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cyprin(us) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -idie.] 

1.  Zoof. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacop- 
tera,  sub-order  Abdominalia.  The  mi>uth, 
which  is  small,  is  formed  by  the  intermaxillary 
hones,  and  is  generally  destitute  of  teetli. 
The     Pharyngeans,    on    the    contrary,    have 


strong  teeth.  The  branchiostegous  rays  are 
few,  the  scales  gen  rally  large.  The  genera 
represented  iu  Brituni  are  Cy]irinua,  E^rbus, 
Gobio,  Tinea,  Abramis,  Leuciscua,  Cobitis, 
and  Botia. 

2.  Palceont.  :  It  is  not  known  before  the 
Tertiary  period. 

9y-prm'-i-dee  (2),  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  Cyprl'Ma) 
(q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idoi.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  bivalve  Molluscs,  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Conchifera,  the  section  Siplio- 
ni(la,  and  tliat  portion  of  it  in  whicli  the 
I»allial  line  is  simijle  in  place  of  being  sinuated. 
They  have  regular  eijuivalve  oval  or  elongated 
shells,  with  solid  close  valves,  an  external 
conspicuous  ligament  with  1 — .3  cardinal 
teeth  in  each  valve,  and  usually  a  poste- 
rior lateral  tooth.  The  leading  genera  are 
Cypriua,  Circe,  Astarte,  Crassatella,  Isocardia, 
Cypricardia,  Opia,  Cardinia,  and  Cardita. 

yy-prin-o-don'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  KviTplvo<; 

(knpriiios)  =  a  kind  of  c;trp,  and  o6ous  (odotis), 
genit.  oStifTOs  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  fishes,  order  Malacop- 
tera,  sub-order  Abdominalia.  As  the  name 
imports,  in  dentition  they  resemble  the  Cj^iri- 
nidse  (Carps),  with  which  they  ai-e  still  some- 
times asso<  iated,  but  the  jaws  are  more  retrac- 
tile and  toothed.    Genera  Anableps,  &;c. 

9S^-pri'-llUS,  s.     [Lat.  cypi'imts ;  Gr.  Kvnpii>os 
(kuprinos)  =  a  s]>ecies  of  carp.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  the  tj'pical  one  of 
the  family  Cyprinidse  [CYPRiNiDiE(l).]  There 
is  one  large  dorsal  fin,  the  mouth  small  and 
without  teeth,  the  scales  large,  the  branchio- 
stegous rays  three,  the  second  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  large,  bony,  and  more  or 
less  serrated.  Yarrell  enumerates  four  British 
s|>ecies :  (1)  Cypriniis  carjiio,  the  Common 
Carp ;  (2)  C.  carasstMS,  the  Crucian  Carp  or 
German  Carp ;  (3)  C.  gibelio,  the  Prussian 
Carp  or  Gibel  Carp,  and  (4)  C.  auratits,  the 
Gold  Carp.  The  last  named  species,  called 
the  gold  and  silver  fish,  is  a  native  of  China, 
though  now  naturalised  iu  Britain. 

9yp'-ri-6t,  s.     [Gr.  KuTTptos  (kuprios)  =  Cy- 
jirian.]    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

cyp'-ri-ped'-e-W,  s.  jjZ.     [Mod.  Lat.  cyprlpe- 
d{iu)n)  (ii-v.),  and  fem.  pi.  a^lj.  suff.  -co:.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Orchids,  type  Cyi>ripedium. 

cyp'-ri-ped'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  KujrpLs  (Kupris) 
—  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  and  said  to  be  from 
noSioy  (podion)  =  dimin.  of  nov^  (pons)  =  a 
foot,  used  in  the  sense  of  a  slipper  ;  but  more 
probably  from  TrfBiov  (pedioii)  =  a  plain,  &c.] 
Bot.  :  Lady's  Slipper.  A  genus  of  Orchids, 
tribe  Cypripedese.  The  lip  is  large  and  in- 
flated, the  column  with  a  large  terminal 
dilated  lobe  or  st;imen  separating  the  two 
anthers ;  the  two  lateral  sepals  often  combined. 


CYPRIPEDIOM. 
1.  Coliunn,  back  view.     2.  Column,  front  view. 

Cypripcdium  Calceolus,  the  Common  Lady's 
Slipiier,  is  very  beautiful,  and  i.s  found,  though 
very  rarely,  in  woods  in  the  north  of  EngL-md. 
Several  species  are  natives  of  the  L'nited 
States,  others  are  found  in  Asia.  C  guUatum 
is  prescribed  in  Silieria  as  a  ]ialliative  in  epi- 
lejisy,  and  C.  pubescens  in  North  America  as  a 
substitute  for  Valerian. 

9y'-priS,  s.  [Lat.  Cypris  ;  Gr.  Kvnpi';  (Knpris) 
=  a  name  of  Aphrodite,  from  the  island  of 
Cyjirus,  which  was  the  earliest  seat  of  her 
worship,  and  its  chief  metropolis.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostracous 
Crustacea,    the    typical    one    of    the   family 


Cypridae  (q.v.).  The  eye  is  single,  the  inferior 
autcimie  with  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  long  filaments 
arising  from  the  last  Joint  but  one.  There  is 
a  bivalve  carapace  which  the  animal  can  open 
or  shut  at  will,  and  from  which  it  can  pro- 
trude its  feet.  The  swimming  apparatu.s  con- 
sists of  apiiendages  at  the  tail.  The  Cyprides 
are  minute  in  size.  Tlicymay  be  sien  in  great 
numbers  swinuniug  swiftly  "in  ditches,  stag- 
nant fresh-water  pools,  and  similar  places. 
Among  tliese  are  Cypris  unifasciata,  C.  vidua, 
&c. 

2.  Palceont. :  The  cast-off  shells  are  so  aljnn- 
dant  in  various  fresh-water  strata  of  different 
ages,  that  they  impart  to  them  a  divisic)nal 
struetm'e  like  that  so  frequently  produced  by 
mica. 

9^'->*it®>  s.  [Gr.  (cuTrpos  (kupros)  =  copper, 
and  suff.  -ite  (Alin.)  (ii-V.).] 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Copper  glance  or 
Chalcacite. 

9y'-prus  (1),  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Cyprus;  Gr. 
Kvn-pos.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

(kog. :  An  island  in  the  Levant.  There 
were  anciently  celebrated  copper  mines  in  it. 
It  was  the  great  scat  of  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus.  Now  it  is  under  British  rule 
though  still  a  part  of  the  Turlcish  empire. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  island  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Cyprus  bird,  s.  The  Blackcap  (Curruca 
atriatpilla),  said  to  be  abundant  in  Cj'prus. 

Cyprus  wine,  s.  a  kind  of  wine  made 
in  Cyprus. 

"  TLb  rich  Ci/prui  itrine.  which  is  bo  much  esteemed 
inallpHita,  is  very  dear."— /"ococAe;  Obtervafiotu  on 
Cyprus,  vol.  iL,  pt.  t 

*  9y'-prus  (2),  *  ci-pres,  *  cy-press.  *  sy- 
pres,  s.  [^ee  def  J  [CziAPt;.]  A  stuff  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  from 
Cyprus,  whence  its  name.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  kind  of  fabric  it  was  :  prob- 
ably, a  sort  of  linen  crape. 

"  Lawn  aa  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  aa  eer  was  crow." 

Shakefp. :   Winter's  Tal*,  Iv.  4. 

*  Cjrprus  hat,  s.      A  hat   with  a  crape 

hat-band  on  it, 

*  Cyprus  lawn,  s.  The  same  as  Cyprus 
(2)  (q.v.). 

"And  snble  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn. 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn." 

MUtoti :  U  Peiineroao. 

5^-ser-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kv\\/iKr\  (tupsele)  =  any 
hollow  ve'ssel.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley 
under  his  class  Syncarpi  or  Compound  Fruit. 
It  is  one-seeded,  one-celled,  iudehiscent,  with 
the  integuments  of  the  seed  not  cohering  with 
the  endocarp.  In  the  ovarian  state  it  evinces 
its  compound  nature  by  the  presence  of  two 
or  more  stigmas,  but  at  last  it  is  unilocul:ir, 
with  only  one  o\'ule.  It  is  generally  called 
an  achene,  but  as  that  term  has  been  used  in 
different  senses,  Lindley  prefers  cj'psela. 
Example,  the  fruits  of  the  CompositBe. 

cyp-sel'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  cypstU^us),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -irffP.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  tribe  Fissiros- 
tres.  It  consists  of  birds,  the  affinity  of 
which,  in  general  characters,  to  the  Swallows 
all  must  recognise.  They  differ,  however,  in 
having  all  the  foiu-  toes  pointed  forwards,  in 
having  longer  and  narrower  wings,  in  the 
structure  of  the  trachea,  <fcc.     [Cypsllus.] 

cyp'-sel-US,  s.  [Lat.  cypselbis,  the  spelling 
of  which  it  will  be  observed  has  beeu  altered 
in  the  modern  genus  ;  Gr.  Kiii/*eAos  (kupselos)=: 
the  band-martin.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cypselida-  (q.v.).  Cypselus  aptis 
is  the  Common  Swift.  It  has  a  forked  tail,  is 
blackish-brown  in  colour,  with  a  greyish-white 
throat.  It  Hies  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
with  a  loud  screaming  voice ;  sometimes 
careering  in  small  parties  round  steej'Ies  or 
other  elevated  objects.  It  is  migratory,  like 
the  Swallows,  going  off  earlier  in  the  autumn 
than  they.  They  build  liere,  forming  a  bulky 
nest,  in  which  they  deposit  two  or  three  white 
eggs.  A  second  species,  C.  Ttielba,  the  Wliite- 
bellied  Swift,  has  occasionally  been  taken  in 
Britain.      The  Common    Indian  Swift  is  C. 


b6il.  b^:  poiit,  jtS^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,    sin,  a§;  expect.   Xenophon,  e^st.     -ing. 
-dan,  -tian=  shan.     -tion.  -sion=9hun;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -41e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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cypur— cystocarp 


•cy-pur»  *cy-pyr,  s.    [Cvprkas.] 

'  cyrcuxnsycyon,  s.    [Circumuision.j 

cy  re'-na,  s.  [From  the  nymph  Cyrene.] 
[lyrene'.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Conchiferoiis  Molluscs, 
fiunily  Cycladidae.  Tlioy  have  atroii}<  oval 
shells,  with  a  tliick  epidenniM,  the  hinge  teetli 
:;— 3,  the  laterals  1  -  I  in  cacli  valve.  Those 
which  have  orbicular  concentiically  furrowud 
sliells,  with  the  lateral  teeth  elongated  and 
striated  across,  belong  to  tlio  section  Corbi- 
cula.  One  hundred  and  thirty  recent  and  one 
hundred  and  five  fossil  spofles  arc  known, 
the  latter  from  the  Wealden  upward.  None 
of  the  recent  species  occur  now  in  Britain  : 
tlieyare  from  the  warmer  parts  of  both  henii- 
sjilicres.  Cyrena  consohriiia  is  found  recent 
from  Egyj>t  to  China,  and  fossil  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  England.  Belgium,  and  Sicily. 

cy-re-na'-ic,  a.     [Or.  jci-pij['ane(Ss  (kurefiaikos) 

=  pertaining  to  C'yrene.J 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cyrene,  a  Greek 
colony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  named 
after  the  nymph  Cyrene. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Epicurean 
school  of  plnlosophors  founded  by  Aristippus, 
a  disciple  of  Socrates,  at  Cyrene. 

cy-re'-ne,  s.  [Lat.  Cyrene ;  Gr.  Kvprjin} 
(kurene).^ 

1,  Class.  Mythol.  :  A  nymph  carried  into 
Africa  by  Apollo.  The  city  Cyrene  in  Africa 
was  said  to  be  called  after  lier. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  133rd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson,  on  August  10, 
1S73. 

Cy-re'-nl-an,  s.  [Gr.  KvpTivaio<;  (kurlnaios).] 
A  native  of  iuhabitiint  of  Cyrene. 

"Aud  they  compel  one  Simou  a  (7yr«nuin  ...  to 
'lear  his  ciossZ—JIark  rv,  31. 

cy-ril'-la,  v^.  [Named  after  Dominico  Cyrillo, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Naples.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Cyrillacese  (q.v.). 

9y-ril-la'-9e-je,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ci/iiH(a) 
(q.v.),  and  feni.  pi.  adj-  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  CjTillads.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists 
of  shrubs  with  evergreen  simple  exstipulate 
leaves,  flowers  usually  in  racemes,  calyx  four 
to  five  parted,  petals  live  distinct,  hypogynous, 
imbricated  in  aestivation ;  stamens  fivn  to 
ten,  ovary  two,  three,  or  four-celled,  fruit  a 
succulent  capsule  or  drupe,  seeds  inverted, 
with  muchalbiiraen.  Habitat,  North  America. 
Lindley,  in  184.^,  enumerated  three  genera, 
and  estimated  the  known  species  at  five. 

9y-ril'-lads,  s.  i'?.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrilUa),  and 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ads.} 

Hot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cyrillace^  (q-v.). 

cy-ril'-lic,  a.  [Eng.  Cyril ;  -ic]  A  term 
applied  to  the  alphabet  used  by  all  the 
Slavonic  nations  who  belong  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  was  brought  into  use  by  Clement, 
first  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Cyril.  It  is  a  moditication  of  the  Glagolitic, 
with    some  signs  adopted    from  the  Greek. 

[GL.4.G0HTIC.1 

•  C^-i-6-l6g'-iC,  a.  [Gr.  KVpLo\oyiKO<;  (kvrio- 
logikos)  =  speaking  or  desciibing  literally: 
Kvptos  (knrios)  =  chief,  and  \6yo<;  (logos)  =■ 
a  word.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  capital 
letters. 

c^r-tSjl'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  jcvpros  fkiirtos)=: curved, 
;irchcd.  and  ainjp  (aner),  genii  Ai'Spos  {aiidros) 
=  a  man,  .  .  .  (Bof.)  a  stamen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Gesneracese.  the  tribe  Cyrtandrese, 
and  the  family  Cyrtandridse.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  various  shrubs  or  herbaceous 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  tubular  corollas. 
and  from  four  to  five  stamens,  only  two  of 
them  fertile.   They  are  natives  of  the  Moluccas. 

cyr-tin-dra'Hje-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyr- 
landr(n),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  ]»lants,  alli;ince  Bigno- 
niales.  Lindley  makes  them  only  a  tribe  of 
Gesneracete. 

^yf-tan'-^re-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cyrtandra, 
.iiid  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -cce.] 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants,  order  Gesnenacty-. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  stem- 
less.  Tliey  are  not  twiners,  but  arc  some- 
times jiarasites.  Calyx,  corolla,  aud  stamens 
as  in  Bi"noniacea?.  Fruit  a  long,  slender, 
two-celled  pod,  with  uiany  seeds.  The  tribe 
consists  of  beautiful  flowei-s  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  Cyrtandre;c  differ  from  the  Ges- 
neiiaceai  in  liaving  the  seeds  with  no  albumen 
and  the  fruit  wholly  free. 

9yr-tin'-dri-dse,  .v.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  q/rtaw- 
d}-(a),  and  fem.  \>\.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  j>lants  belonging  to  the 
order  Gesneracese  and  the  tribe  Cyrtandrcic. 
The  fruit  is  baccate. 

9yr-t65'-©r-as,  s.  [Gr.  wpros  (kurios)  =. 
curved,  arched,  and  K^pas  (keraa)  =  horn.] 

ralrroiit.  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopoda,  family 
Orthoecratidar.  The  shell  is  curved,  the 
siphun<^le  small,  internal  or  subcentral. 
Eighty-four  species  are  known,  fVom  the 
Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  r<K;l<s. 
Tlie  species  occur  in  this  country,  chiefly  in 
Devonshire,  and  in  Ireland. 

9yr'-to-lite,  ■'^.  TGr.  Kuprds  (kurtos)  =  curved 
(from  the  convex  faces  of  the  crystals),  and 
\i6o<;  {lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Milt.:  A  brownish-red  mineral  with  some- 
what adamantine  lustre.  Hardness,  5"0 ;  sp. 
gr.,  3-8*»— 4*04.  It  has  been  considered  to  be 
altered  Zircon.  Found  at  Rockport  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   (Da7ia.) 

9Srr-tO-8tyle,  5.    [Gr. *eupT6« (fc»r/o5)=curved, 
arched,    and    arOAoc   (stidos)  =  a    pillar,    a 
column.] 
Arch. :  A  circular  projecting  portico. 

9yst,  9ys'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  Kvcm^  (kustis)  =  a  bag, 

a  poucli  ] 

1.  Path.  :  A  bag  or  sac  containing  some 
morbid  matter. 

".  .  .  the  vomica  is  contained  inacyff  or  bag,'"— 
Arbuthnot:  On  Diet. 

2.  Phys.  :  A  hoUnw  organ  with  thin  walls, 
as  the  urinary  bladder. 

3.  Antiq. :  A  cist  (q.v.). 

4.  Botany  : 

(1)  A  reproductive  cell  in  certain  fungi. 

(2)  The  receptacle  of  essential  oil  in  the 
rind  of  the  orange,  &c. 

9^st'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  cyst;  -«/.]  Contained  or 
enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

*  9y8'-teme,  5.    [Cistern.] 

9y8'-tic,  *  9ys-tick,  a.     [Eng.  cyst;  -ic.] 

1.  Contained  or  enclosed  in  a  cyst. 

2.  Spec.  :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the 
urinary  or  gall  bladders. 

"The  bile  ia  of  two  sorta ;  the  cygtic.  or  that  cou- 
tained  in  the  gaJl-bladder.  a  sort  of  repository  fur  the 
gall ;  or  the  hepatick.  or  what  flows  iimnedlately  from 
the  liver."— Arbiitl' not. 

3.  Cystose. 

4.  Formed  in  or  shaped  like  a  cyst. 

"The  transitioa  from  the  cj/ttic  to  the  taenioid  En- 
tozoa.  .  .  ."—Owen :  Comparative  Anatomy.  lect.  vi. 

cystic  artery,  s.   A  branch  of  the  hepatic 

(q.v.). 

cystic  duct,  s.  Tlie  canal  serving  to 
conduct  the  bile  from  tlie  hepatic  duct  to  the 
gall-bladder. 

cystic  plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  A  plexus  of  the  gall-bladder. 
cystic  oxide.  ?.    [Cvstine.] 

cystic  worms,  >.  pL 

Zool. :  Worms  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  mature  species,  but  are  now  known  to 
be  only  tapeworms  in  certain  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Foiir  such  stages  are  recognized 
— (1)  the  ovum,  or  egg  ;  (2)  the  proscolex,  or 
minute  embryo  liberated  from  the  egg;  (3) 
the  scolex,  or  half-developed  animal  encysted 
witliin  a  cavity  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal 
on  which  it  is  parasitic  ;  (4)  the  strobila,  or 
mature  tapeworm.  (Nicholson.)  Cystic  worms 
are  thus  tapeworms  in  the  third  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stages  of  giowth.  A  curious  fact 
about  them  is,  as  a  rule,  that  they  do  not 
inhabit  the  same  aninial  during  their  early 
life  tliat  they  will  prey  upon  when  they  reach 
maturity.  In  their  mature  state  they  are 
called  cestoid  instead  of  cystic  worms. 


'  9^3  tl  ca»  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  lAi. ; 
<jr.  Kvaris  (kustU)  =  a  bladder,  aud  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ica.\  Cystic  wonns.  What  waa 
once  supi'osed  to  be  an  order  of  mature  In- 
testinal Worms,  but  the  species  arranged 
under  it  are  now  known  to  1«  only  immature 
forms  of  tlic  tapeworms.     [Cystic  wokmu.] 

'  9Srs-ti-9er'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  kvo-tis  (ktistis)  =  a 
bladdi.r,  and  Ke'p«os  (}:erkos)  =  a.  tail.] 

Zuul. :  "  The  wandered  scolex  of  Toe/ita 
soUum  in  its  hydatid  form."  (Huxley.)  An 
old  genus  of  Intestinal  Worms,  order  Teeniad& 
(Tapewoj-ms).  The  genus  is  alxjllshed  l>ecaa»« 
it  waa  founded  on  the  immalure  state  of 
animals  classilied  already  in  another  itart  of 
the  system.  [Cy.stic  worms.]  Cysticerctu 
cellulosin  produces  "measles  "  in  the  pig;  C. 
cerehralis  what  are  calleil  the  staggers  in  the 
sheep.  A  species,  C.  celluloses,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  only  one  which  at  that  Btage 
infests  the  human  subject,  being  occasionally 
found  in  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
voluntarj'  muscles. 

9y8t'-i-cle,  3.  [Eng.  cyst,  dimiu.  suff.  -icU.] 
A  little  cyst, 

".  ■  ■  the  c]/tticle  as  an  orgau  of  bearing."— Qi»iw.' 
CompnraHre  Anatomy,  lect-  Ix. 

9y8-tid -e-eo,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  Kvtni.%  (kustis)  =  ^ 
bladder,  tlho^  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  fem.  pL 
suff.  -ece.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Cystoidea  (q.v.). 

9y8-tid'-e-an8,  s.pl.  (Lat.  cystid€((e)  (q.T.J^ 
and  Eng.  pi.  suff.  -arts.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  Cystidea  or 
the  Cystoidea  (q.v.). 


9ys-tid'-i-am  (pi.  cystidia),  5.  [Latinised 
dimin,  of  Gr.  itua-rts  (kiistis)^  a  bladder.] 

Botany : 

1 1.  The  name  given  by  Link  to  what 
Goertner,  Lindley,  and  others  call  utricnlus. 

2.  {PL  cystidia):  The  projecting  cells  ac- 
companying the  basidia  or  asci  of  fuugals,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  antherids  or  male  organ* 
of  the  plants. 

9ys'-ti-fonn,    a.      [Gr.    kv<tti%    (kustis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  Lat.  foitiia  =  form,  shape.J 
Zool. :  Bladder-shaped, 
t  H  Cystiform  Helminthozoa  : 
Zool.  :  The  same  as  Hytadis  (q.v.)L 

cys'-tine,  s.  [Gr.  kvo-ti^  (kitstii)  =  a  bladder, 
and  sutl'.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v,).] 

i.'ftem.  :  Cystic  oxide,  C3H7NSO.1,  or 
CHj(NHo)COCO(SH).  Cystine  occurs  in  a 
rare  urinarj-  calculus.  It  can  be  extiacted  by 
potash  and  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  a  solution  in  hot  potash  in 
six-sided  lamins. 

9ys-ti-phyl'-U-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysti- 
phyll(um),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uf«-.] 

PaltEont.  :  A  family  of  Rugosa  (Rugose 
Corals).  The  corallum  generally  simple,  the 
wall  complete,  the  visceral  chamber  with 
small  convex  vesicles  of  tabulee  and  dissepi- 
ments, both  combined ;  an  operculum  some- 
times present.  Range  in  time  trom  the  Silu- 
rian to  the  Devonian  period- 

9yS-ti-phyl'-lum,  s.  [Gr.  (rvurt?  (k-ustis)  = 
a  bladder,  and  t^vWof  (phvllon)  ~  a  leaf.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Cystiphyllidee  (q.v,). 

9ys-ti-rrhoe'-a,  5.    [Gr.  iciioTts   (kusiis)  =  a 
liladdtr.  aud  pe'iu  (rheo)  =^  to  flow.] 
Med. :  Catarrh  of  the  bladder. 

t  9y8'-ti8,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  cystis,  from  Gr. 
Kv<TTi^  (knstis)  =  a  bladder.]  The  same  am 
CVST  (q.v.). 

"  In  taking  it  out  the  cyirti  broke,  .  ■  ." — Witeman: 
Surgery. 

9ys-ti'-ti8,  s.    [Gr.  (ciiffTis  (kustis)  =  the  blad- 
der,  and  suff.  -it«  (-itis)  —  denoting  inflam- 
mation.] 
Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

9ys'-ti-tdine,  s.    [Cvstotome.] 

9ys-t6-carp,     1 9ys-to-car -pi-um,    «. 

[Gr.   Kwo-Tis  (kustis)  =&  bladder,   and   Kopjro? 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute»  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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3ot.  {Of  Algah):  A  spore-CAse  with  many 
spores.     It  exists  in  many  Florideae. 

yya'-to-^ele,  s.  [Gr.  kvotos  {kustos)  =  a 
Madder,  aud  ic^A»j  <J<xle,)  =  {\)  a  tiimour,  (li) 
hernia.] 

Med. :  A  hernia  or  rupture  formed  by  tho 
jtrotrusion  of  tlie  urinary  bladder. 

cys-to-Cl'in'-i-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
criri(um)  Ol-v-).  ii'id  fern.  pi.  adj.  suQ'.  -ida:] 

Zool, :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  The  body  is 
round  or  oval,  and  formed  of  numerous  cal- 
cureous  plates.  Tho  Cystocrinid*  were  at- 
tached by  short  stalks. 

C^B-tOC'-ri-nUS,  s.  (<»r.  fcucrns  (kiistis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  Kpivov  (krinoii)  =  a  lily.  ] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Crinoidea.  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Cystocrinidai  (q.v.). 

cys-toi'-de-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  kucttis  (ktistis)  =  a 
bladder,  andVtSos  {eUios)  =  form.] 

Falceont. :  An  order  of  extinct  Echiuoderms. 
They  are  spheroidal  animals,  pedunculate  or 
sessile,  enclosed  by  polygonal  calcareous 
idates.  Tliey  have  a  mouth  above  ;  the  arms 
arc  rudimentary.  Von  Buch  first  elucid.ated 
their  structure  and  affinities  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  a.d.  1845,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  Cystidese  in  place  of  Sphteronites, 
which  was  their  original  appellation.  Now 
Cystidese  has  become  Cystoidea.  They  range 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Silurian,  being 
especially  prominent  in  the  Bala  Limestone. 

cSrs  -to-Utbs,  cjrs'-to-litlies,  s.  [Gr.  KiSorts 
(knstis)  =  a  hia Jder,  and  At^os (lithos)=a. stone.] 
Bot.  £  Chem.  :  The  name  given  by  Weddell 
to  certain  crystalline  bodies  clustered  in  the 
superficial  cells  of  nettles  and  some  other 
Urticaceae. 

cys-to-litll'-ic,  «.     (Eng.  cystolith;  -ic] 
Mid.  :  Relating  to  stone  in  the  bladder, 

cys-toph'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  icyaris  (kustis)  —  a 
bladder,  and  4>opa.  (p/iora),  neut.  pi.  of  ^6po<; 
(>//ioros)=  bearing,  carrying.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Phocidfe,  having  in  the 
male  a  proboscis-like  apj)endage  to  the  nose. 
C.  proboscidea  is  the  Bottle-nosed  Seal,  or  Sea 
Elephant.  It  inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean,  whilf 
a  similar  species,  C.  cristata,  the  Hooded  Seal, 
finds  its  home  in  the  Antartic  seas, 

9^s-tdp-ter-i'-de-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  cys- 
toptei\is),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Ferns,  tribe  Polypodea;. 
The  sori  are  globose,  the  indusium  sub-acmni- 
nate,  fixed  by  a  sublateral  basal  point,  the 
Teins  scarcely  anastomosing.  (Griffith  £  Hen- 
frey.)    [Cystopteris.J 

9^8-t6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  Kv<rTi^  (kiistis)  =  a 
bladder,  and  n-Teptv  {pteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

Bot. ;  Bladder-fern.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the 
typical  one  of  the  suh-tribe  Cystopterideje 
(q.v.).    Cystopterisfragilis,  the  Brittle  Bladder- 


CY9TOPTERI3    FRaAiLIS. 

L  Pinnule.  3.  Portion  of  Pinn\i!e. 

3.  aporea  of  Involucre. 

fern,  is  found  occasionally  on  rocks  and  walls. 
C.  alpina,  the  Laciniate  Bladder-fern,  and  C. 
rrutntana,  the  Mountain  Bladder-fern,  are  rare. 

5ys'-tO-pus,s.   [Gr.  Kva-Tiq  (fcus(w)= a  bladder, 
and  1T0VS  {pous)  =  a  foot  (?).J 
Botany : 

1.  A  genus  of  Caeomacei  (Conioraycetous 
Fungi),  one  species  of  which,  Cyst/>p'us  can- 
didus,  produces  the  "  white  rust "  so  commonly 


seen    on     cabb;igcs     and     other    cruciferous 
plants.    (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 
2.  A  genus  of  Orchids  from  Java. 

9ys'-td8e,  o.  [Gr.  Kiicm?  (custls)  —  a  bladdt^r, 
and  F/ng.  suff,  -o.«e,  from  Lat.  .sulT,  -osus  =  full 
"f.j  Full  of  bladders,  ctnitaining  bladdu-rs, 
bladdery, 

93?S-t6-seir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Kvart^  (kustis)  =  a 
bladder.  an<I  <Teipd  (seira)  =  a  cord,  rope, 
.string,  or  band.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Fucaceae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Cystoseirid*.  It  consists  of 
much  branched  seaweeds,  common  on  rocks, 
in  tide-iiouls.  or  between  tide-marks. 

9Srs-t6-seir'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cysto- 
seir(a)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sull'.  -idte.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  and  family  of  Fucoid  Algais, 
sub-order  Fucete.  The  conceptacles  or  recep- 
tacles are  distinct  from  tlie  frond. 

9ys'-ta-tome,  s.  [Gr.  Kva-TL<;  (kiistis)= a  cyst, 
and  To^t^  (tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  rifj-via  (temno)  ~ 
to  cnt.] 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  a 
cyst,  natural  or  morbid,  such  as  opening  the 
bladder  for  the  extraction  of  urinary  calcidi, 
opening  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
&c.  ;  a  cystitome.    (Knight.) 

9y8-t6t'-om-y,  s.    [Cystome.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  opening  en- 
cysted tumours,  or  cutting  the  bag  in  which 
any  morbid  matter  is  contained  ;  the  cutting 
into  the  bladder  for  the  extraction  of  urinary 
calculi. 

9ys'-tu-la  (pi.  cystulsB),  s.    [Feiu.  dimin.  of 
Mod.    La*t.    cyst  is;    Gr.    «vo-tis    (kustis)  —  a 
bladder.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  round  closed  apotheclum,  filled  with 
spores,  adhering  to  filaments,  arranged  like 
ray.s  around  a  common  centre  in  lichens. 
They  are  called  also  Cistellae. 

2.  PI.  (Cystulm) :  Little  open  eupts,  sessile 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  fronds  of  March- 
antia,  and  containing  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

*  cyte.  *;.    [City.] 

9y-ther'-e,  s.  [Lat.  Cytkere;  Gr.  Kve>(p7]  or 
KvOiprj  (Kvthere)  —  the  island  of  Cythere 
(Ceiigo),  and  Aphrodite,  who  was  connected 
mth  it.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Ostracoda,  family  Cytheridae  (q.v.).  The  eye 
is  single,  the  inferior  antennai  setigerous,  but 
without  a  tuft  or  pencil  of  tiny  filaments  ; 
three  pairs  of  feet  enclosed  within  the  sliell. 
No  heart  present.  There  are  fifteen  British 
species,  all  but  one  marine. 

2.  Palccont. :  The  genus  lias  existed  from 
the  Palseozoic  period  till  now.  From  the  Chalk 
alone  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  describes  nine 
fossil  species. 

9Jf1;h-er-e'-a,  s.  (From  Cytherea,  a  name  of 
Venus,  so  called  because  she  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea  near  Cythera, 
now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the  S.  E.  of  the 
Morea.] 

Zool.:  A  genus  of  Conchiferous  Molluscs 
belonging  to  tlie  family  Veneridie.  The  shell 
is  like  that  of  the  genus  Venus.  There  are 
three  cardinal  teeth  and  an  anterior  one  be- 
neath the  tuuicle.  The  Cythereas  are  in  all 
seas ;  176  recent  species  are  known,  and  200 
fossil,  the  latter  ranging  from  the  Oolite  till 
now.    (S.  P.  Woodward  :  MoUusca,  ed.  Tate.) 

9^-ther-i-d», s.  pi  [Lat.  Cyther(e)  (q.v.),  and 
fem    pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool :  A  family  of  Eutomostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, of  which  Cythere  is  the  type.  The 
carapace  is  hard,  calcareous,  and  generally 
uneven. 

9JH:~i-na'-9e-ae,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  cytin{us). 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -occff.] 

B"t.  :  An  order  belonging  to  the  Cistus  rapes, 
class  Rhizogens.  Tliey  are  polygamous  ;  the 
perianth  tubular,  four-lobed  ;  tlie  anthers 
sessile,  on  a  central  column,  attached  to  the 
tube  of  the  perianth  ;  the  ovary  is  inferior, 
one-celled,  with  many  ovules,  attached  to 
parietal  placentie.  The  fruit  is  baccate, 
leathery,  aud  divisible  into  eight  manv-seeded 
lobes.     The  order  has  the  habit  of  Fungi,  and 


yet  possesses  certain  affinities  to  Bromeliacese 
and  other  endogenous  plants.  Grilhln,  how^ 
ever,  believes  the  approximation  to  hf;  to 
Exogens,  of  which  he  tliinka  the  Cytinaces  a 
reduced  or  degenerate  form.  Lindley  in  1845 
enumerated  three  genera  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  seven.  Habit^it  Eurojie  and 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  They  contain  gallic 
acid,  and  have  in  consequetice  been  used  aa 
astringents  aud  sty^jtics. 

9yt'-i-nua,  s.  [Lat.  cytimis;  Gr.  icvrti-tK 
(kutinos)  ~  ihQ  calyx  of  the  pomegranate] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ithizogens,  the  typiral  one 
of  the  ordsr  Cytinacea;(q.v.).  It  is  parasitical 
upon  Cist'-is  in  the  soutli  of  Euiope,  whence 
an  English  name  of  the  order  Cistus  rapes. 

9^t-is'-e-fle,  s.  pi  [Lat.  cytiMus),  and  fem. 
pi.  at.Ij.  siitt'.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous sub-tribe  Genisteae. 

9yt'-ig-'ine,  s.  [Lat.  cytis(us)i  Eng.  suff.  'in€ 
(t'hejii.).] 

Chen. :  C20H27N3O.  An  alkaloid  occurring 
in  the  ripe  seeds  of  the  Laburnum,  Cystisus 
Laburnum.  It  fonns  white  crystals,  which 
melt  at  155°.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  a 
very  strong  base  ;  the  nitrate  crystallizes  out 
of  alcohol  in  thick  transparent  prisms.  Cyti- 
sine  is  very  iioisonons.  Bromine  water  gives 
an  orange-yellow  precipitate  in  dilute  solu- 
tions. Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  cyti» 
sine,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  which,  oa 
adding  a  fragment  of  potassium  dichromate, 
turns  yellow,  tlien  brown,  and  then  green. 
(IVatts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

9yt'-  i^  -  lis,  s.  [Lat.  cytisns  ;  Gr.  kvtlito^ 
(kiitisos)  =  a  shrubby  kind  of  clover,  Mcdicago 
arhorea.  The  Lat.  cytistis  and  the  Greek  word 
meant  also  the  Laburnum.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papdionaceous  plants, 
belonging  to  the  sub-tribe  Geniste*  and  the 
section  or  family  Cytiseae.  The  species  con- 
sist of  trees  and  shrubs  Cyti-iius  Lahnrnum 
is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  Laburnum  of 
our  gardens.  [Laburnum,]  C.  pvrpureus  ia 
an  elegant  shrub  about  a  foot  high  from  Car- 
niola ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  hybrid  called 
C.purpurascens  between  itand  the  Laburnum. 
The  ordinary  broom  once  called  C.  scoparius^ 
is  now  termed  Sarothamnus  scoparius.  For 
the  properties  of  the  Laburnums,  see  Labur- 
num. C.  Wetdini,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  is 
said  to  poison  the  milk  of  the  goats  which 
browse  on  its  foliage.  (Broom,  Laburnum, 
Sarothamnus.] 

"  There  tamarislu  with  thick-leaveil  box  are  fnund  ; 
And  cj/lisus  and  garden-piues  abuuud."        Coui/reva. 

9y'-to-blast,  s.     [Gr.  kvtos  (kutos)  =  a  In. How 
in  a  vessel,  jar,  or  urn,  and  ^Aoo-tos  (blastos)— 
a  sprout,  slioot,  or  sucker.] 
Biology  : 

1.  The  nucleus  of  a  cell  (said  chiefly  of  the 
freshwater  alga-). 

2.  An  amrebiform  cell  (in  sponges). 

9y-td-'blas-te'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  kuto?  (kutos)  = 
a  hollow,  a  cavity,  and  p\a<rrr]tia  (blastema.)  = 
increase,  growth.] 

Biol. :  Protoplasm  ;  used  spec,  of  the  com- 
mon gelatinous  matrix  of  the  Protozoa  and 
sponges. 

9y-to-gen'-e-ais,  s.  [Gr.  kuto?  (kutos)  =  a 
vessel,  a  jar,  an  urn,  aud  yeVeo-is  (genesis)  — 

origin.) 

Bot. :  The  origin  and  development  of  cellular 
tissue  in  a  plant. 

9y-t6-ge-net'-ic»  a.  [Gr.  kuto?  {kutos)=^  . . . 
a  vessel,  and  yefeVrjs  (goietes)  (as  adj.)  =  bo- 
longing  to  one's  birth.] 

Physiol  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  eel! 
formation  ;  generating  cells. 

9y~t6g'-en-ous,  c-  [Gr.  kvtos  (kutos)  =  a 
lioUnw,  ...  a  vessel,  and  yewiuo  (genn<io)  ~ 

tn  engender,  to  produce.] 
Biol. :  Producing  cells. 

cytogenons  issne,  s. 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  IConiKer  w  wnat 
is  otherwise  called  retiform  or  reticular  con- 
nective tissue. 

9y-t6g'-eil-^,  s.  [Gr.  KUTOS  (kutoii)  =  .  .  .  a 
vessel,  a  jar,  an  urn,  and  yewdtt  (gcnnaiy)  =  to 


boil,  b6^;  po^t.  Jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =£. 
-•ian.  'tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -siou  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d©i- 
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cyttaria— dabbler 


ent^cnder,  to  produce.]     The  same  as  Cyto- 
OKNESIM  (q.v.)- 

a^t-tar'-i-a,  3.  [Gr.  KVTrapi.ov  {kuttarion) 
diiiiiti.  frc'iii  KiiTTafjo?  (kutUiTos)  =  (1)  any 
cavity,  (2)  tlie  cell  of  a  houuyeoiub,  (3)  any 
coll.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungals,  order  Aficoiny- 
cetes.  They  are  ]>arasitical  upon  beeches  in 
South  Anieiica.  Cyttaria  Darvnnii  forma  a 
gri-at  part  of  tlie  food  ust-d  by  the  natives  of 
Tiena  del  Fuego  during  some  months  of  the 
year. 

■  cyttenere,  s.    [City.]    a  citizen. 

"IlicdKi*.  a  a/ttenere  f— Wright :   Vol.  qf  Voeab.. 

p.  211. 

•cytyr,  5.    [LAt.  citnts.]    A  citron. 

"  Ct/tnT'iTee.    CU rut."— Prompt.  I'arv. 

•cyule,  *cinle,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.)  A 
flort  of  boat,     {havies.) 

"Who  being  eiubarktd  in  forty  cywiei  or  plnnacea." 
—Bvlliind  :  Canulen,  p.  12B. 

Czar,  s.  [Rass,  tsare  =  a  king  ]  A  king  ;  the 
title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  first 
assumed  by  Ivan  11.  in  157li. 

Fitf. :  One  who  assumes  or  exercises  nn- 
warrauted  authority  or  offensive  despotism 
tliroupli  official  position  ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
H'>ii.  Thomas  B.  Keed,  ity  his  political  enemies, 
wlien  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress. 

Czar-6V'-na,  s.  [Russ.  tsarevna.)  The  title 
<tf  the  wife  of  the  Czarowitz. 

Czar-i'-na,  s.  [In  Russ.  tsaritsa.]  The  wife 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

CZar-in'-i-an,  a.  [Eng.  aiar,  czarina;  -ian.] 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czar  or  Czarina  of 
Russia. 

*czar-isli«  o.  [Eng.  czar:  -ish,)  Pertaining 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia.     Only  used  as  below. 

"His   ezariih    majesty   dispatched    an   express."  — 
Tatler.  S...  53 

Ozar'-l^m,  «.     [Eng.  czar;  -ism.] 
Polit.:  Personul  altsohitism. 

Czar-d-witz,  Czar- e-vitch»  Czar-e- 

Witch,   s.      [Russ.  tsareviich.]     The   title  of 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Czech  (pi on  ^hek),  8.     [Boh.] 

1.  One  i>(  tlie  Slavic  people  residing  chiefly 
in  Bohemia,  portions  of  Hungary,  and  Moravia. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Czechs. 


0.  The  fourth  letter,  and  the  third  consonant, 
in  the  Eiiglish  alphabet.  It  represents  a  dental 
sound  formed  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then 
passing  up  vocalized  breath  into  the  mouth. 
It  is  always  sounded  in  English  words,  though 
frequently  slurred  over  in  rapid  speech  in 
such  words  as  handkerchief.  After  anon-vocal 
or  surd  consonant  it  takes  a  sharper  sound, 
nenrly  a).proaehing  that  of  t,  especially  in  the 
past  tenses  and  past  particijiles  of  verbs  in 
•ed.  D  sometimes  rejiresents  an  older  /.  as  in 
card  =  Fr.  carte,  Lat.  charta  ;  proud  =  O.  Eng. 
pnit.  Sometimes  the  older  d  has  become  t  as 
in  abbot  =  O.  Eng.  abbad,  abbod ;  -paTtridge  = 
O.  Fr.  &  Lat.  perdrix.  Again  it  sometimes 
is  represented  by  th,  as  hither  =  O.  Eng. 
hider.  It  has  been  lost  from  some  words, 
as  gospel  =  O.  Eng.  gnd^pel;  woodbine  =  O. 
Eng.  wvdu-bind  ;  gossip  ~  0.  Eng.  god-sib. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  phonetic  reasons 
it  has  been  intercalated  in  many  words,  as 
thunder  =  O.  Eng.  th^nwr ;  sound  =  O.  Eny. 
soun,  Lat  snmis ;  gender  =  FY.  genre,  Lat. 
geniis  :  jaundice  =  Ft.  jaunisse,  &c. 

l>.  As  an  initial  is  Tised : 

1.  In  Chronology : 

(1)  For  Domini,  genit.  sing,  of  Lat.  Dominus 
=  Lord,  as  A.D.  =  Anno  Domini  =  in  the 
year  «f  our  Lord. 

(2)  F(jr  died. 

2.  In  Music:  As  an  abbreviation  for  Dis- 
cantus,  Dessus,  Destra,  kc. 


3.  In  University  degrees,  dtc.  :  For  Doctor, 
as  M.D.  =  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.C.L.  = 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law;  D.D.  =  Doctor  of 
Divinity  ;  D.Sc.  =  Doctor  of  Science,  4tc. 

4.  In  Titles  :  For  Duke. 

D.  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  In  Nwmer. :  For  500.  Thus  DC  =  600  ; 
DL  =  550.  When  a  da>.h  or  stroke  is  written 
over  the  letter  (D)  its  value  is  increased  ten- 
fold, i.e.,  to  6,000. 

2.  In  Chem.  :  For  the  element  Didymium. 

3.  In  Miisic : 

(1)  For  the  first  note  of  the  Phrygian,  after- 
wards called  the  Dorian,  mode. 

(2)  For  the  second  note  of  the  normal  scale 
of  C,  corresj>onding  Ui  the  lUilian  re. 

(3)  For  the  major  scale  having  two  sharps 
and  for  the  minor  scale  having  one  flat  in  its 
signature. 

(4)  For  a  string  tuned  to  D.  e.g.,  the  third 
string  of  the  violin,  the  second  of  the  viola 
and  violoncello. 

(5)  For  a  clef  in  ohl  mensurable  music,  D 
esKeltens.    {Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

(6)  d  is  used  for  doh  in  the  tonic  sol-fa 
system. 

4.  In  Biblical  Criticism,:  For  the  Beza 
manuscript  of  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

5.  In  Comm. :  For  a  penny  or  pence,  as 
£  s.  d.  =:  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

^LOL,  prep.     [Ital.]    From,  according  to,  as  befits. 
Music: 

(1)  Da  capo:  From  the  beginning.  An  ex- 
pression signifying  that  the  performer  must 
recommence  the  piece,  and  conclude  at  the 
double  bar  marked  Fine. 

(2)  Da  capo  at  Jine :  From  the  beginning  to 
the  sign  Fine. 

(3)  Da  capo  al  segno :  From  the  beginning  to 
the  sign  (■§}. 

•da(l),  s.    [Day.] 

"The  pepil  cleptt  of  Equlcola 
That  hard  larria  had  telit  mony  da." 

Doug.  :   Virgii,  23S.  40 

•  da  (2),  *  dae,  *  day.  s.    [Doe.] 

"  His  Lain  Woods,  Foirestes.  Parkes,  Hanvngea,  Da, 
Ra,  Harts,  Hynds,  .  .  .  and  ntberis  wild  bcAstea 
within  the  same,  ar«  greattumly  destroyed."— ^c/j 
Ja.  VI..  1594.  C.  210. 

*  da  (3),  s.    [Daw.]    A  sluggard- 
dab,  daub,  v.t.  <fe  i.     [Cognate  with  O.  Dut. 

dappen  =  to  pinch,  to  knead,  to  dabble  ;  Ger. 
tappen  =  to  grope,  to  fumble.  It  is  a  doublet 
of  tap  (q.v.).     (Skeat.)] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  To  strike  gently,  to  tap. 

"  The  FlemniiAsbe  hem  dabbetJt  o  the  het  bare." 

Political  S&ngs,  p.  192, 

2.  To  rub  or  pat  gently. 

"  A  sore  should  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a  piece  of 
tow  or  mg  over  it,  but  only  by  dabbing  it  with  fine 
liiit,"— 5Aarp. 

3.  To  daub,  to  besmear. 

4.  To  daub,  to  rub  on  or  apply  so  as  to  smear. 
II.   Building :   To  perform  the  process   of 

dabbing  (q.v.). 
B*  Intransitive  : 
1.  To  prick,  to  tap. 

"  The  thorn  that  Atbt  111  cut  it  down." 

JaTTiieton  :  Popular  Bait,  t  87. 

3.  To  peck,  as  birds. 

"  Weel  daubit.  Robin  '.  there's  some  mair. 
Beatb  groats  and  barley,  dlnna  Bpare." 

ffoD.  J.  yicol  :  Putms,  i.  43. 

*  3.  To  fall  with  a  noise,  to  patter  down. 

"  Encombrid  in  my  clothes  that  dabbing  down  from 
me  did  droppe."  Pfuter .-  Virgill.  .£neid,  bk,  vi. 

4.  To  fish  in  a  particular  manner.  (See 
example.) 

■'  And  this  way  of  fishing  we  call  dftping.  dabbing, 
or  dibbirvj,  wherein  you  are  always  to  haue  your  line 
flying  before  you— up,  or  dowii  the  river,  as  the  wind 
serves — and  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  b^uik  of 
the  aame  aide  wherf'on  you  stand."— Walton.*  Angler, 
pt.  ii-  ch.  V. 

H  To  dab  nebs :  To  kiss. 

"Dab  n«fti  with  her  now  and  then." — Coal^fnan't 
Courtthip  to  the  Creet-trife's  D'lughter,  p.  8. 

dk\>  (1),  *dabbe,  s.    [Das,  v.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  A  stroke,  a  blow 

"  Philot  him  gof  auothir  dabbe." 

Aliaaundgr.  2,306. 

*"  2.  A  peck  or  stroke  from  a  bird's  beak. 


*  3.  A  smart  push  with  a  broken  sword  oc 
pointless  weapon. 


"  Aa  he  was  re^ovciiug  bluiBeli,  I  gftve  bkm  a  dab  la 
the  uiuuth  with  uiv  broVeii  uM^rd,  which  v«ry  mooh 
hurt  blm  .  .  ."—itemoirt  qf  Vapl.  CrvUtium,  p  bL 

4.  A  blow  with  any  moist  or  soft  substance. 

5.  Anything  moist  or  ulimy. 

•  6.  A  trifle,  a  little  bit. 

"  Some  dirty  da 
Mann,  U.  &3. 

7.  A  pinafore. 

n.  Technically: 

L  Die-sinkintj :  An  impression  in  type-metal 
of  a  die  in  course  of  sinking. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  name  commonly  ajiplied  to 
any  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the  genua 
Pleuronectes  (q.v ).  specially  applied  to 
Pleuroneetes  limaiida,  a  small  fiat  fish  common 
on  the  sandy  coasts  of  Britain. 

d&b  (2),  s.  tea.     [Prob.  a  corraption  of  adej4 

(q.v.).j 

A.  As  subst. :  An  adept,  a  skilful  person,  an 
expert.    (CoUoquiai.) 

"...  a  third  la  a  dab  at  an  lodex."— Goldtmilft  : 
rh€  See.  Ho.  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Expert,  adept,  skilful,  clever, 
dabbed,  daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dab,  v.] 

d^b'-ber.  s.    [Kng.dab;  -er.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  dabs, 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Printing:  Ihe  original  inking-apparatns 
for  a  form  of  tyi»e.  It  consisted  of  a  ball  of 
cloth  stuffed  with  an  elastic  material.  Two  of 
tliera  were  used,  one  in  eacli  hand.  One  of 
them  being  dabbed  uj'on  the  inkiug-table  to 
gather  a  quantity  of  ink,  the  balls  were  then 
rubbed  together  so  as  to  spread  it  uniformly. 
This  was  done  while  the  pull  was  being  made, 
and  when  tlie  bed  was  withdrawn  from  below 
the  platen,  and  the  printed  sheet  removed,  the 
assistant,  working  actively  with  both  hands, 
inked  the  surface  of  the  form.  Another  form 
of  dabl)er  is  a  roll  of  doth,  the  end  of  which  is 
used  for  inking  the  engmved  copperplate. 

2.  Engraving :  A  silk  or  leather  ball,  stuffed 
with  wool,  used  in  the  first  process  of  engrav- 
ing, for  spreading  the  ground  upon  the  hot 
plates. 

3.  Stereotyping:  In  the  paper  process,  the 
insinuation  of  the  damp  paper  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  letters  by  dabbing  the  back  of  the 
paper  with  a  hair  brnsh.  The  terra  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  clich6  process,  in  wliich 
the  form  is  dabbed  down  into  a  shallow  cistern 
of  type-metal  which  is  just  setting.   (^Knight.) 

d^b'-bing,  daub'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Dab,  v.] 

A.  «&  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  striking,  pecking, 
or  smearing. 

2.  Building :  Working  the  face  of  a  stone 
after  it  has  been  broached  and  draughted  with 
a  pick-shaped  tool,  or  the  patent  axe.  so  as  to 
fonn  a  series  of  minute  holes.    (Gwilt.) 

dabbing-macliiiie,  s. 

Type-fouTuiing  :  The  machine  employed  In 
casting  large  metal  type.    (Knight.) 

d^b'-ble,  r.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  form  of  dab  (q.T,). 

Cognate  with  Dut.  daififielen.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  smear  or  daub  over,  to  be- 
spatter, to  besprinkle. 

■■  1  scarified  and  dabbled  the  wound  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.'—  Wit^nan :  Surgerg. 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  play  or  splash  about  in  water  or 
mud. 

"  Where  the  duck  dabbles  "mid  the  rustling  sedga.* 
Wordsworth  :  Evening  M'aUc 

2.  Fig. :  To  do  or  practise  anything  In  a 
superficial  or  amateur-like  manner ;  to  take 
up  any  pursuit  or  subject  superficially  or 
slightly  ;  to  di]i  into  anything  without  follow- 
ing it  up  thoroughly  ;  to  trifle. 

"...  written  by  the  painter  himself,  who.  we  have 
B^en.  dabbled  in  poetiy  too."— Walpole :  Anecdote* of 
Painting,  vol.  L,  en.  vii. 

dd.b'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  dabhl{e);  -er.'\ 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  dabbles  or  plays  about  in 
water  or  mud  ;  a  meddler. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  dabbles  in  a  subject  or 
pursuit ;  a  superficial  student  or  investigator. 


fb,te,  fd.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   x«^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  poi, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oe^e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  icw. 


dabbling— daotylopora 
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"  pHyiie  liikd  be«u  long  well  kiiowu  about  town  aa  a 
ttabiiler  iu  yuetiy  and  poUtica."— Jfacauf ay .'  fffif. 
£/it/.,  ch.  XVI. 

ddb'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Dabble,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^3  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 

C>  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  or  action  of  playing  in 
water  or  mud. 

"  "Tis  but  to  dye,  dogs  do  it.  ducks  with  dabbling." 
Bcaitm.  A  Flet.  :   Mad  Lover,  u.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  superflcixil  pui'suit  of  any  sub- 
ject or  profession. 

t  dab'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dabbling;  -ly.] 
In  a  suj)erficial  or  shallow  manner ;  not 
thorougtily  or  earnestly. 

dab'-9hick,   dob-cliiok,   s.    [Eug.  lUp,  a 
variant  of  the   verb  to  dip  (q-v.).     The  word 
dabchiek  thus  means  the  chick  or  bird  that 
dips  or  dii^es.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  A  chicken  newly  hatched,  a  chicken 
with  its  feathers  not  grown.    (Aah.) 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  childish  person. 

II.  Omith. :  A  familiar  name  applied  to  the 
Little  Grebe,  Podiceps  minor,  a  well-known 
bird  which  frequents  most  of  our  rivers,  but 
more  especially  fresh-water  lakes.    [Grebe.] 

d3.b'-er-l!ick.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful] 

1.  A  kind  of  long  sea-weed. 

2.  Any  wet  dirty  strap  of  cloth  or  leather. 
In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify  the 
rags  of  a  tattered  garment,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  long  sea-weed. 

3.  Applied  to  the  hair  of  the  head  when 
haiiging  in  lank,  tangled,  and  separate  locks. 

*  dab'-let,  *  dalb-let,  s.     (Fr.  diablotean, 
dimin.  from  diable  =  the  devil.]    An  imp ;  a 
little  devil. 
•■  When  all  the  weird  sisters  had  thus  voted  iu  one  voce 
The  deid  of  the  Dablet,  then  syne  they  withdrew." 
Wation  :  Voll  ,  iii.  16. 

da-boe'-9i-a,  5.  [Named  after  St.  Dabeoc] 
Bot. :  Irish  -  wort,  formerly  considered  a 
genus  of  plants,  but  now  made  a  sub-genus  of 
Menziesia,  consisting  of  a  single  species.  Da- 
bcecia  polifoita,  natural  order  Ericace;e.  It  is 
a  dwarf  shrub  witli  terminoiis,  racemose,  juir- 
ple,  or  crimson  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, France,  and  Spain,  and  is  found  in 
boggy  heaths.  In  Ireland  it  is  called  St. 
Dabeoc's  Heath,  Irifih-whoits  and  Cantabrian 
Heath. 

dab -Ster.  s.  [Eng.  dab  (2),  a. ;  and  suff.  -ster.  ] 
An  expert  or  adept  person,  a  dab. 

da^e,  s.  [According  to  Skeat,  the  same  as 
dare :  '*  Dace  or  tlare,  a  small  river-flsh " 
(Kersey) ;  O.  Pr.  dars  —  dace,  from  dfirs  or 
darz  =  a  dart,  so  named  from  the  quickness 
of  its  movements.] 

Ichthy. :  A  small  river  fish,  Leucisats  vul- 
garis, belonging  to  the  family  Cyprinidie 
(q.v.).  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  It  is 
common  in  many  of  our  rivers. 

da-ye'-lo,  s.  [A  transposition  of  alcedo,  the 
Lat.  name  for  the  Kingfisher  (q.v.)  j 

Omith, :  A  genus  of  kingfishers,  natives  of 
Australia.     D.  gigcwi  is  the  Laughing  Jnckass. 

■•dack'-er,  ''dalk-er.  *dak-er.ui.  [Etym. 
doubtful.     Cf.  U.  ft'leni.  daeckeren.] 

1.  To  work  as  in  jub-work  or  I'iece-work. 

2.  To  truck,  to  barter,  to  higgle. 

3.  To  search  or  liunt  as  for  stolen  goods. 

"  The  Sevitiam  will  but  doubt  be  here. 
To  dacher  for  her  as  for  robbed  year." 

it'jss :  f/'-lenore,  p.  91. 

4.  To  loiter,  to  stroll  about  idly. 

"*The  <l 'a    in    the    daidliiig  body,'  muttered 

Jeany  between  her  teeth  ;  '  wha  wad  hue  thought  u" 
hia  daii:erhig  out  this  length  V "  "—Scott ;  BearC  of  Mid- 
lothian, ch,  IX, 

5.  To  engage,  to  grapple. 

11(1)  To  daikeron  :  To  continue  in  any  situa- 
tion, or  engaged  in  any  business,  in  a  state 
of  irresolution  whether  to  quit  it  or  not ;  to 
tang  on. 

"  I  bae  been  flitting  every  term  these  four  and 
twenty  years;  but  when  the  liuie  enmes.  there's  aye 
sometniitg  to  saw  that  I  would  tike  to  aee  sawn,— aud 
•ae  I  e'en  daiker  on  wi'  the  f.iinilj'  frae  year's  end  to 
ysiira  end."— .Scow  .-  /iofi  Roy,  ch,  vi. 
(2)  To  daiker  -up  the  gate:  To  jog  or  walk 
slowly  up  a  street. 


"  I'll  pay  your  tlioiiaaiid  puiids  3cuts,  phick  and 
bawbee,  gin  ye'll  be  au  iioutHt  f:il!ow  for  aues,  ami 
just  UaikiT  up  the  gate  wi  tbia  aiwaen:M:h.' "— ^coK  : 
Au6  Hoi/,  ch.  xxlil. 

"dack-er,  *daik-er,  s.  [Backer,  v.]  A 
struggle. 

"  Fur  they  great  dacker  made,  an'  tulyl'd  atrang. 
Ere  they  wad  yield  an'  let  Uip  cattle  iraug  " 

/i<m     lleUnort.  p.  23. 

dd-O'-ner  s.  [Gr.  Sa^vw  {dakno)  =  to  bite,  to 
sting.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  family  Clavicornes. 

dao'-nis,  5.    [Gr.  ba-KVio  (dakno)  =  to  bite.j 
Omith. :  A  gL-nus  of  birds  belonging  to  tbn 
family    Couirostres    (q.v.).        Tlie     forehead, 
shoulders,  and  wings  are  sky-blue,  the  tail 
black.     They  are  natives  of  Mexico. 

da-COlt'.  da-koit',  s.  [Hind.,  &c.  dakait.] 
'a  gang  robfier.     (Anglo-Indian.) 

^  Such  gang-robbers  make  their  depreda- 
tions chiefly  in  Lower  BcTigal.  They  go  by 
niglit,  and  with  disguised  fnces  ;  their  object, 
however,  being  not  intimidation  or  revenge 
but  robbery. 

da^c6i'-tj^,  da-koi'-t^,  s.  [Hind.,  &c. 
dakaiti.]     Gang'  robbery, 

dac'-ryd,  s.    [Dacrydiom.] 

Bot. :  A  tree  of  the  genus  Dacrydiam  (q.v.). 

"In  New  Zealand  the  Dacri/dt  are  sometimes  no 
bigger  than  nioaaes.  "— iiTuitey ;  Veg.  King.  {3rd  ed.), 
p-  228. 

dic-ryd'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  BaKpvhLov(dakTudio'n), 
diniin.  of  Saiepii  (dakru)  =  a  tear,  from  tlie 
resinous  exudations  from  the  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Taxarese,  or  Yews.  They  vary  greatly  in 
ajipearance  and  size,  from  a  dwarf  shrub  to  a 
tall  tree.  They  are  natives  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  East  Indies.  From  the  young  brancht-s 
of  Dacrydium  taxifnliuvi  (the  kakaterro  of 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand)  an  excellent 
anti-scorbutic  beverage  like  spruce-beer  is 
made. 

d3>C'-ry-o-lite,    s.       [Gr.   SoKpv  (dakm)  =  a 
tear,  0  connective,  and  \i9o<i  (litkos)  —  a  stone.] 
Med. :  A  calculous  concretion  in  the  lachry- 
mal passage. 

d&e-ry-o'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Saxpvto  (dakruo)  =  to 
weep  ;  SaKpv  (dakiii)  =  a  tear.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  the  eye,  by  which 
the  tears  are  prevented  from  passing  into  tlie 
nose,  and  consequently  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

dac'-tj^l,  s.  [Lat.  dactyhis ;  Gr.  BaKTvKos 
(duktiilos)  =  (1)  a  finger,  (2)  a  dactyl.] 

1.  Pros.  :  A  name  given  to  a  poetical  foot 
consisting  of  one  long  syllable  followed  by 
two  shoit  ones,  as  the  joints  of  a  finger  :  thus 
candidits,  tegmine  are  dactyls. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  Razor-fish  (q  v.). 

*  Aiic'-tpl,  v.i.     [Dactyl,  s.]    To  run  or  move 

niinlilj'.     (B.  Jonson.) 

* dac'-tjrl-ar,  a.  [Eng.  dactyl;  -ar.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  dactyl ;  dactylic. 

*  dfi«'-t jrl-et»  s.     [Eng.  dacty(l);  dimin.  suff". 

-kl.]     A  dactyl. 

"...  how  handsomely  befits 
Dull  spondees  with  the  Euglish  dacfi/Ieta." 

Bp.  HiiU:  Sat.,  1  6. 

d^c-tyl-eth'-ra,  .?.     [Gr.  SuKTuATjflpa  (dock- 

tylethra)  =  a  finger-sheath.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  tailless  Amphibians, 
natives  of  SouHh  Africa,  the  only  one  of  the 
family  Dactylethridte  (q.v.).  It  conUiins  two 
species.  Tlie  hind  feet  are  webbed,  iind  there 
are  claws  on  the  three  inner  toes.  The  genus 
I      is  also  called  Xennpus. 

dac-tyl-etli'-ri-d»»  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dac- 
tylethiia),  and  feni.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -Ldo;.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  amphibious  vertebrate, 
consisting  of  the  single  genus  Dactyletlira 
(q.v.). 

dic'-tyl-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ^dKTvKo-;  (daktidos)  = 
a  finger.] 

Ckiss.  Antuj.  :  The  priests  of  Cybele  in 
Phrygia,  so  called  from  having  been  five  in 
numlier,  thus  corresponding  with  the  number 
of  fingers  on  the  hand.  Their  functions 
ajipear  to  have  been  the  same  as.  or  similar 
to,  those  of  the  Corj'bantes  and  Curetes. 


dAc-tyl'-ic,  •  d4c-t^l -ick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat. 
dtii-.tt/licus  ;  Gr.  6a»tTvAucos  (daktiUikos),  fnjia 
SflixTvAos  (daktulos).~} 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining'  to  or  consistnig 
wholly  or  in  part  of  dactyls. 

"ThiB  at  least  was  the  ]>ower  of  the  spondAllt  and 
d'tc'j/tirk  hariiiuny  ;  but  our  lauf^unge  can  reiich  no 
eminent  dlveraltiea  of   aouud."— ^o/iTUon.'    Jiambter. 

No,  n. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  line  consisting  of  or  containing  dactyU. 

2.  (PL):  Metres  which  consist  wholly  or  in 
part  of  dactyls.     [np;XAMETER.] 

*  dd,c-tyl'-i-6-glj^h,  s.  (Dactylioglvphy.J 

1.  An  engraver  of  rings  or  gems. 

2.  The  inscription  of  the  engraver's  nam© 
on  a  stone  or  gem. 

*dic-t^l-i-Og'-ly-pliy,  s.  [GT.5a>eTvXioy\v<i)ia 
(daktuliogliiphia),  from  SaKTvAios  (dakttilios)  ^ 
a  ring,  and  ■yAv^w  (glujihd)  =  to  engrave.l 
The  art  of  cnttiug  or  engraving  seal-rings  or 
gems. 

■*  dAc-tyl-i-og'-ra-phy,     *  d&c-t^l-og'- 

ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  SaKTuAios  (daktuiius)  =  a 
ring,  from  6d»cTuAos  (daktulos)  —  a  finger,  and 
tpd<t>oi  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  gems. 

2.  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  engraved 
stunes  and  rings. 

*  dac-tyl-i-6r-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  SatcnJAios  (duk- 
tulios)  =  a  ring,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  treatise 
or  discourse.)  A  treatise  on  finger-rings;  the 
science  which  treats  of  finger-rings  and  their 
history. 

*  dS-c  -  tyl'-  i-  6  -  mftn  -  9^^,  *  dltc-tyl'-6- 

mail-53^,  5.     [Gr.  fiaicTuAio?  (daktulivs)  =  a 

ring,  and  ixafTcCa  (mnnteia)  =  proi'hecy,  divi- 
nation.]   Divination  by  means  uf  rings. 

da-C-t^I'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  SoKTuAos  (daktulos)  =  ft 
finger.] 

1.  Surg.  :  Cohesion  between  two  fingers, 
whether  congenital  or  from  burning. 

2.  Music:  An  Instrument  invented  by 
Henry  Herz  for  training  the  fingers  and  sup- 
pling the  joints.     [Chiroplast.J    (Knight.) 

dS-C'-tyl-is,  s.  [Gr.  6o»ctvAo«  (daktulos)  =  a 
finger.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses  containing  about 
a  dozen  species.  Dactyhs  glonierata,  the  Com- 
mon Cock's-foot-grass,  is  common  in  England, 
but  is  of  little  use  as  pasture,  being  coarse  aud 
hard. 

*  dac-tyl-ist,  s.  [Eng.  dactyl;  -isi.]  A 
writer  vi  dactylie  or  flowing  verses. 

"  Dr.  Jyhiiaon  prefers  the  Latiu  poetry  of  Maj-  and 
Cowley  to  that  of  Milton,  and  thinks  May  to  be  the 
first  of  the  threa  May  ia  certainly  a  sun orous  doc- 
tyliif.'—Warton  :  Pr-f.  to  Milton's  Sm.  P-erru. 

*  dac-tyl-i'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  SaxTuAos  (daktulos)^ 
a  finger  ;  suit,  -itis  (Med.)  (q.v.).] 

Med.:  Inflanuuation  of  tlie  biiger. 

daC-tyl'-i-Um,  s.  [Gr.  5a»m;Aos  ((hktulos)^ 
a  finger.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  moulds  growing  over  decayed 
plants.  One  species,  Dactylinm  oogenum, 
grows  upon  the  surfare  of  the  membniuo 
within  the  shell  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  and 
other  birds.  8ix  British  species  are  known. 
(Griffith  £  Ilcnfrey.) 

*  dac-tyl'-6-glyph,  s.    [Dactyliogltprj 

*  dac-tyl-og'-ly-phy,    s.      [Dactvliooly- 

PHY.] 

dac-ty-lol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Sa.KrvKo<;  (daktnlos) 
=  a  linger,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] The  art  or  science  of  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  by  meaus  of  motions  of  tli« 
fingers  or  hands  ;  eheirology. 

"  Cheirology,  or  dat'tyloIo<jy,  as  the  worda  import,  ib 
Interpretation  by  the  transient  motions  of  the  fingera 
.  .  .'—Dalgarna  ;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man't  Tutor  (l'>80), 
IntrixL 

*  da.c-tyr-6-man-9Sr,  s.    [Dactyliomaact.) 

*  dac-tyl-on'-om-j?",  .''.  [Gr.  5a«TvAos  (dak- 
tvlos)  —  a  finger,  and  i'6fxo<;  (iiomos)  =  a  regula- 
tion, a  law;  vepua  (neino)  =  to  distribute.] 
The  art  or  science  of  counting  on  the  fingers. 

dac-tyl-6p'-6r'-a,  s.  (Gr.  ad^cruAo?  (daktulos) 
=  a  finger,  and  n-opos  (poros)  =  a  pas.sage.] 


boil,  bo^:  p^t,  jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  910x1,  bencb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  a^;   expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -xng. 
-<ilan.  -tian^shan.  -tlon,  -slon  =  shun:   -tion.  -8ion  =  zhfixi.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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dactyloporidsB— daffodil 


Zmil.  :  A  Kcnimtif  Forainiiiifi-ra,  llin  typii'^il 
one  "f  the  fiiiiiily  I)acty|npoiid*(q.v.).  tiinuu, 
a.i  liiii^'il"i'""i  eruai,  are  of  simple  orgaiiiaa- 
tioii,  Mihers  are  mure  complex. 
die  tyl-6-pbr-i-dse,  s.  pi  IMoil.  Lat. 
duclylai'ma,  ami  lem.  pi.  adj.  Buft.  -wiir.l 

1  isiul. :  A  faiuilv  of  Im|ierforate  Koiami- 
nilera,  Bub-trlbe  Miliolida.  By  »ome  they  are 
lu-ld  to  be  calcareous  alg».  The  successive 
ehuuibers  of  the  niultilocular  teat  or  shell 
have  uo  direct  comuiuuicatiou  with  one 
auothei-,  but  simply  cohere  by  their  walls. 

2  VaUeonl.  :  The  Dactyloporidic  range  from 
the  Trias  till  uow.  Vast  masses  of  Trlassic 
limestone  in  the  Bavarian  and  Tyrolese  Alps 
are  formed  from  their  remains.    {Niclwlson.) 

d&O-tyl-OP'-ter-OUS,  a-  [Or.  SinruXos  ('I'lk- 
tnlos)  =  a  linger,  and  irrepoi'  (jiteron)  =  a  wing, 
a  tin.  J 

Ichthy.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  fish  which 
have  the  inferior  rays  of  their  pectoral  fins 
either  wholly  or  jiartially  free. 

dac-tyl-op'-ter-iis,  s.  [Dactylopterous.] 
JdUhy.  :  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Aeanthoptcrygii, 
in  which  the  head  is  ll.ittened,  large,  and  long, 
and  rises  suddenly  from  a  short  muzzle  ;  the 
body    18    covered     with    large    scales ;    suh- 


FLYINQ-OUBNABD. 


pectoral  rays  numerous  and  enormously  large. 
It  contains  only  two  species,  of  which  oni', 
DaclyUiititrws  volitans,  is  the  Flying-gurnard. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Flying-flsh,  but  that 
name  is  given  specially  to  Exocatus  eiiliens. 
[ExocfETUs.] 

dio-tyl-o-rlli'-za,  .s.  [Or.  SiKTv\iK  (daktulos) 
=  a  linger,  and  pi^'a  {rhim)  =  a  root.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  the  bulbs  of  turnips, 
causing  them  to  branch  out  and  become  hard 
and  useless.  It  i8  generally  called  Fingers- 
and-Toes. 

dao-tyl-z6-6'-61d,  s.  [Gr.  SmtvAos  {dak- 
tulos)  =  a  linger,  and  Eng.  zooid.] 

Biol.  :  An  elongated  appendage  with  the 
fun.aion  of  a  tentacle,  in  some  hydrozoans. 
There  is  no  mouth  or  gastric  cavity. 

d&o'-tjfl-US,  s.  [Gr.  Sa«TvXo5  (daklulos)  =  a 
niv.ier.1  A  Greek  me^isure  of  length,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  an  English  foot,    (lyeale.) 

d&d  (1),  s.    [Dawd.I 

1.  A  large  piece. 

2.  A  blow. 

dSd  (2),  s.  (Wei.  tad  =  father  ;  Corn,  tat :  It. 
diiid ;  Gael.  daUkin ;  Gr.  toto,  Tfrra  (ttita, 
t^tta):  Sansc.  (a(a  =  father]  A  child's  name 
for  a  father. 

■■  Dicky  your  boy.  tliftt  with  hia  grumbling  voice 
Waa  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  r  " 

Sluikesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  i.  4. 

*  dad,  v.t.  &  i.     [From  the  sound.) 

A.  TTansitivi : 

1.  To  thrash,  to  beat,  to  cuff. 
"  nodding  bis  held  to  the  calsiiy,"— A'hoi  .■    But. 

p.  S6. 

2.  To  dash. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fall  or  clap  down  foriibly 
and  with  noise. 

•did'-der,  v.i.  [A  freq.  of  dade  (q.v.).]  To 
quake,  to  tremble.     [Didder,  Uitheb.I 

"To  dadder,  trepidare."—Leviul :  Manip.  Vocab. 

dadder-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Common  Qnaking.giass,  Briza  medio. 

d&d'-die.  dad'-dy,  s.  (Eng.  dad;  -U,  -y.\ 
An  allectioiiatc  form  of  dad,  father. 

daddy  longlegs,  s. 

Mntrm. :  A  name  for  various  species  of  the 
Crane-Hy  ;  used  also  of  harvest-spiders. 


A&A-Ole,  dal-dle,  v.i.  (A  freq.  form  of 
d(Mle  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child  or  old  man  ; 
to  toddle. 

2.  To  loiter  about,  to  be  lazy  or  idle. 

"  Aweel.  llirl(tle«8  bo<Ue.~c»n  ye  kaine  wool  ^  thaU 
ilftlDty  wark  lor  sic  a  daidttn  \nA\ii."~'tlluckwoodt 
Mag.,  Jan.,  1821.  p.  «7. 

d&d'-dook,  s.  (T'ltvni.  doutitful.  Ash  sug- 
m-sts  dtad  unit.)  The  heart  or  body  of  a 
tree  thoroughly  rotten. 

•  dade,  v.i.  &  (.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  1  ntrans. :  To  move  unsteadily,  a«  a 
child  ;  to  totter. 

•'  Which.  Qourlabed  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous 

N'osooner  taugbt  Vt  ddde,  but  from  tbeir  mother  trip. 
And  In  their  speedy  course  strive  others  to  outstrip. 
Drayton :  Polyvlltion.  a  1. 

B.  Trnna.:  To  lead  like  a  child  by  the  hand; 
to  hold  up  by  leading  strings. 

"A  man  of  veiirs  who  is  a  p<dltlclan.  muste  offer 
iiimself  loviiijflv  unto  those  tbat  make  towjinl  liiin. 
and  l»e  gbwl  ti>  "ort  and  convert  witli  them :  sucli  he 
ought  to  iut'.riij.  t.)  correct,  to  dade  and  lead  by  the 
hand."'-//->«ri't</.  Plutarch,  p.  :m. 

•  da~dlr,  v.i.  [Probably  a  freq.  of  dode  (q.v.).] 
To  shiver,  to  quake.    [Didder.] 

"To  dadlr  :  fYiffucio  et  cetera,  util  to  whake 
[qwakeJ."-CnrAof.  Anglicum. 

da-do,  s.    ( Ital.  =  a  die. ] 
Archit€ctuTe: 

1.  .\  term  for  the  die  or  plane  face  of  a 
pedestal.  The  dado  employed  in  the  interior 
of  buildings  is  a  continuous  pedestal,  with  a 
plinth  and  base  moulding,  and  a  cornice  or 
dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die. 

2.  The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body 
of  a  pedestal,  in  classical  architcc-ture,  be- 
tween the  base  mouldings  and  cornice ;  an 
architectural  arrangement  of  mouldings,  &c., 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  a  room. 
(Weate.) 

d&d-8x -j^l-on,  s-  IG''-  *"5  (dots),  contr.  81? 
(das),  genit.  SaiSos  (daidos),  contr.  SiSos 
idados)  =  a  pine-torch,  a  fire-brand,  and  Ji/Aoi' 
(xiiton)  =  wood.) 

I'atceonl. :  A  kind  of  fossil  Conifer,  found 
in  the  carlioniferous  sandstone,  as  in  Craig- 
leith  Quarrv  near  Edinburgh.  Some  apjiear 
to  be  allied  to  the  genus  Arancaria  Also 
called  .\raucaiites. 

da'-dyl,  .".  (Gr.  *««  (<*<"'*)  =  *  *<"'"^''  '  •'*'' 
tjitde)  =  matter.) 

Chtm. :  A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  distilling 
the  solid  monohvdrochlorate  of  turpentine  oil 
several  times  over  quicklime.  It  is  a  limpid, 
aromatic  liquid,  sp.  gr.  0-87,  boiling  at  166', 
and  without  action  on  polarised  light. 

•dae,  ».    (Deye.) 

dae-nettle,  s.    (Deye-nettle.) 

•  deed  -aL  "  dssdale,  a.  (From  Lat.  dadu- 
lus;  GV.  ioiSoAo?  (tkiidatos)  =  cunningly  or 
curiously  wrought.) 

L  Lit.:  Variegated,  curiously  or  ingeniously 
worked  or  fonned. 

11.  Figuratively : 

1.  I II.  a  good  sense:  Skilful,  ingenious,  clever. 

"  Nor  hath 
The  dadal  band  of  nature  only  pour'd 
Hef  gilts  of  outward  grace."       Phmpt ;  C'laer.  L 

2.  In  a  had  sense:  Deceitful,  treacherous, 
insincere. 

•■  The  Latmian  sUrted  up.    Bright  goddess,  stay  I 
Search  my  most  bidden  breast  1     By  truths  own 

I  have^lio  dixdate  heart."        KeatI ;  Endymlon,  iv. 

dffld-al-en'-chy-ma,  s.    [Gr.  SaiSoAos  idai- 

dalos)  =  eiliJliingly  wrought,  and  ryxUM"  C*"?" 
chinna)  =  an  infusion.) 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  cells,  as  of 
some  fungi,  when  entangled  ;  tortnous  cells. 

•  dse-da'-li-aa,  n.    [D.edal.] 

1.  On!.  Lang.  :  Curiously  or  artfully 
wrought ;  maze-like  ;  resembling  a  labjxinth. 

"Our  bodies  decked  in  our  diedatian  arms." 

Chapman. 

2.  B''!.  :  The  same  as  D.EDALODS  (q.v.). 
dae'-dal-ous,   a.    [Gr.    Soi'SoXos    (.daidalos).] 

[D.EDAL.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  of  a  delicate 
texture,  whose  margins  are  marked  with  vari- 
ous intricate  windings. 


'dSBl,s.     [Deal,  s.) 

■  dsaX  V.     (Deai,,  v.] 

(I^t..  from  Gr.  ItUiuav  (daimii,) 
piril.]    A  spirit,  a  being  of  au- 


dse'-mon,  '■ 

=1  a  god.  a 
other  world. 


[Demon.] 


"Baptlied  men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one 
COTnon.  and  set  out  drink  olleilngs  ol  mUk  IK 
auutlier."  — Afocuutatf  :  Wis*-  Bnff.,  eh.  xlll. 

'  dffl-mon'-io,  a.    (Demonic.) 
dae  -monism,  s.    IDehonibm.] 
dae -mon  ist,  s.    (Demonibt.) 

•  d»-mon  6o -ra-9J^,  «.    [DEMONocRAcr.J 
•dsB  mon  61-o-ger,  s.    [Demokolooer.) 

•  dse-mbn  oman  fy,  s.     (Demonomabcv.) 
dse  mon  o-ma  ni-a,  s.    (Demonomania.) 

dee  mon  or'  ops,  «.  (Probably  from  Or. 
SaiiJ^i^v  (rfutmSH)  =  a  god,  a  deity,  and  ui  (o>)S) 
=  face,  appearance,  alluding  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant,     iDict.  of  tJaTdening.)] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  palms,  tribe  Calaineai. 
About  forty  species  are  known.  LtasmmorupS 
Drum  (formerly  Ciiiamus  Draco)  is  the  Dragon 's- 
blood  I'alm.    [Dkagon's-blood.) 

dsssman,  ^'.    (Debhan.) 

'  daez,  •  dalse,  v.t.    [Daze.)    To  stupefy,  to 

daze. 
"  For  me.  I'm  on  Pamassos*  briuk. 
Eiviu' the  words  tae  gar  them  clink  ; 
Whyles  dael't  wi"  love,  wbyles  duex't  wi'  drillk. 

Bunu  :  fiecfind  Epiettc  to  Davie. 

-  Aa.B,  '  daffe,  s.  (Probably  allied  to  deaf. 
Sw.  d'6f=  stupid  ;  IceL  ilavfr  =  deaf.)  A 
stupid  blockhead,  a  numskull. 

"  And  when  this  jape  i-  tald  another  day, 
I  sbal  be  balden  a  dtiffe  or  a  eokensy. 

Chaucer :  I.'.  T..  4.205.  i.Vti. 

daff(l),  ".'.    (Doff.) 

1.  To  doff,  Ui  put  off,  to  lay  or  toss  aside. 

•'  There  my  white  st«le  of  chastity  I  d*vffd, 
Sbook  otf  my  sober  guards  and  civil  lean. 

Shakeep. :  A  Lover't  Complaint,  29.,  291. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  And  d^d  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Shakcsp. :  The  PateUmate  Pilgrim,  XIT. 

daff  (2),  t7.t.    [Daff,  !.) 

1.  To  be  foolish,  to  act  foolishly. 

I>astaid,  then  dafft.  that  with  such  derilrr  m^eU : 
Thv  reason  savours  of  reek,  and  notbinc  else. 


Thy  reason  savours  of  reek. 


X 


Wauon't  CM.,  lU.  2T. 


Potwan: 

2.  To  play,  to  toy. 

'  daf -for-j?.  !.    (Eng.  do/,-  -erj,.)    Romping; 
frolicksomeness  ;  foolery. 

■■  That  wad  be  fain  her  company  t-j  get ; 
Wba  in  bei  d-iffery  had  ran  oertlie  score. 

Jlou :  itetent/re,  p,  M- 

daf-fing,  *  daffin,  pr.  far.,  a.,  i  ».    [Datf 

(2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Merry,  light-hearted. 

thongh  she  bas  a  dajnng  way  with  bei.  shs 
couid  never  bide  a  hard  word  a'  her  dASB."—PetttetMt 
Tal'^t.  L  a6«. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Thoughtless  gaiety  ;  foolish  playfulness  ; 
foolery. 

sae  folk  ca'd  us  in  their  <iaIBn.  youi.g  Mck 
and' eiild  Nick.-— Scott  :  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xxu. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness. 

"  But  'tis  a  dajlln  to  debate. 
And  auixle-baivain  with  our  fate 

ftamlay .  Poemt.  L  SSL 

3.  Loose  or  indelicate  conversation. 

i.  A  derangement  of  the  mind,  a  freniy. 

•'  Gohig  to  France,  there  he  faUs  into  a  phreuzie  and 
daSlng  which  keeped  hijn  to  liis  death."— .Wr'r,?/  ; 
MS.,  p.  68. 

dif -iSd-O,  *  daflEadil,    •  da«D»dllly,  s. 

[Considered  by  Dr.  Murray  as  "an  unex- 
plained variation  of  affadyll.  affodylle,  a.n 
adapt,  of  Med.  Bot.  Lat.  affodillw.  prob.  late 
Lat  '(i^/odtHus,  Class.  Lat.  ojijiAodiiM,  asp»o- 
dcivis,  from  Greek.  Another  Med.  Lat.  cor- 
ruption  was  asphroditha,  whence  Fr.  afrodxlle. 
Half-a-dozen  guesses  have  been  made  at  the 
origin  of  the  initial  D  :  a  playful  variation, 
like  Ted  for  Edward,  Dan  (in  the  North)  for 
Andrew  ;  the  Northern  article  faffoihll,  the 
Southern  article  th'  affodill,  in  Kentrf«  affoditl, 
or  (?)  d'affoJill  (Cotgrave  actually  has  tli  aja- 
dill) ;  the  Dutch  bulb-growers  dt  agodil,  the 
Fr  (presumeil)/oir  d'a/ro.l;i/c,  &c.'  (Note  iw 
Phil.  Soc.  Trans..  Feb.  6,  1S80.)] 


amidst,  what,  fall,  fother;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire;   pine,  pit, 
mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ixnite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae 


fete,  f&t,  fare 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt, 
,  06  =  o ;  ey  =  a.    «n  =  !»»• 


dafila— dagoba 
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1.  botany : 

•  1.  The  Asphodel. 

2.  A  name  in  common  use  for  the  Narcissus 
Pseudo-naTcissus.     [Narcissus.  ] 

3.  The  Common   Fritillary  (Friiillaria  me- 
ti§aqri»).  Hants.    (Britten  dt  Holland.) 

n.  Pharm.  :  The  bulbs  of  the  daffodil  are 
emetic. 
%  Chequered  daffodil : 
Bot. ;  [Chequered]. 

d&f-il-a,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Orn-ith.:  A  genus  of  Anatidae,  containing  the 
Pintail  Ducks. 

•  dafifte.  a.    [Deft.] 

'■  Meoc  and  diiffte  aud  sedefull."       Orm, :  4,610. 

•  daifte-like,  adv.     [Deftly.] 

claft  (1),  •  daflfte  (1),  *  deft  (W  *  deft©,  a. 

[Daff,  s.  ;   Daff  (2),  v.] 

1.  Mad,  maniacal,  insane. 

"  He  waa  a  daft  don."— Scott  ■  Ouy  Mannerinii,  ch,  xi. 

2.  Foolish,  unwise. 

(1)  Of  persons: 

"  Thow  art  the  da/tist  full  that  evir  I  saw." 

Lyndtay :  Pink,  S.  P.  R.,it  65. 

(2)  Of  things : 

"...  carnal  affection  or  sum  vther  dti/t  opinioun, 
,  .  ." — Abp.  BamUtoun  :  Catechisme  (1552),  fol.  60,  a. 

3.  Giddy,  thoughtless. 

"Quben  ye  your  aelfis  ar  daft  and  young." 

Diallog  sine  Tit     Jieiffn  Qu.  Mary. 

4t,  'Wanton,  frolicsome. 

■■  However  daft  they  wi*  the  lasses  be." 

Shirref:  Poemt.  p.  68. 

Daft-days,  s.  pi.   Those  in  England  called 
the  Cliristmas  holidays.     (Scotch.) 

•  daft  (2),  *  da£Ete  (2),  a.    [Deft.] 

daft'-ish,  a.       [Eng.  daft;   -ish.]      In  some 
degree  deranged  ;  a  diminutive  from  daft. 

daft-like,  a.    [Eng.  daft;  like.'\ 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  folly. 

"  I  widiia  wish  this  tulyie  had  beeu  seen, 
'Tia  Bae  daftlike."  Ramsay  ;  Poems,  il.  148. 

2.  Having  a  strange  or  awkward  appear- 
ance.   (Scotch.) 

"...  for  fear  lest  she  should  "turn  him  Into  Bome 
daft-like  beast,'  .  ■  ."—Brownie  of  Dadibeck.  &c..  ii.  381. 

3.  Silly,  maniacal. 

"  The  other  broke  suddenly  out  into  an  immoderate 
daft-like  laugh  that  waa  really  awful."— r/i«  Steam- 
Boat.  p.  86. 

•  daft-like,  * daffte-like, adv.    [Deptly] 

daft'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  daft ;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  like  a  fool. 

"  Some  other  chiel  may  daftly  sing. 
That  keuB  but  Uttle  of  the  thing  " 

Ravuay  :   Works,  L  148. 

2.  Merrily,  gaily.     (Scotch.) 

"  Toddling  lammies  o'er  the  lawn 
Did  daftly  frisk  and  play." 

Davidson  :  Seasons,  p.  ^8. 

daft'-ness,  *  daft'-nes,  s.  [Eng.  daft ,-  -ness.] 

1.  Foolishness,  folly. 

"The  word  of  the  crosse  Bemifi  to  bedaftnes  and  folie 
to  thame  that  iwrUchia  .  .  ." — Abp.  Hamiltoun :  Cate- 
el'isme  (1552),  fol.  101.  b. 

2.  Fatuity,  insanity,  madness. 

"  But,  Jenny,  can  you  tell  us  of  any  instance  of  his 
daftne&s  /"—The  Entail,  ii.  175. 

dag  (1),  s.     [Icel.  dogg;  Sw.  dagg.]    [Deo.] 

1.  A  thin  or  gentle  rain. 

2.  A  mist,  a  thick  fog. 

•  dag  (2),  *  dagge,  s.     [Ft.  dague;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
daga  ;  Port,  duya,  adaga  =  a  dagger.] 

1.  A  dagger. 

2.  A  fashion  of  wearing  the  dress,  the  edges 
being  cut  or  slit  in  various  styles, 

a  with  high  shewi:!  knopj'id  with  diitj/rf.t." 
i:'nnatiiit  vf  tk--  /I'osV.  7,260. 


P.  Plowman,  14,210. 


3.  A  hand-gun  or  pistol. 

"My  dagge  shall  be  ray  di^fger,"— i)ecit«r. 

4.  A  dag-lock  (q.v.). 

5.  A  leather  latchet. 

dag -lock,  s.  A  lock  of  wool  which  hangs 
at  the  tail  of  a  sheep  and  draggles  in  the  wet 
and  dirt. 


*  dag~maker,  *  dagge-maker,  s.    A 

daggtu'-iiiakei'  <ir  a  pistol-maker. 

"Tlie  daggo  was  bought  not  iiiaiiy  daya  bef'ire,  of 
one  Adrian  Mulau,  a  daggc-maker,  dwelling  in  East 
Sill  i  til  lie  Id,  aa  by  the  said  Mulau  wa.s  testilJed  vim 
vfjr-'  upiin  hlB  oath."— State  Trials ;  Betith  of  Northum- 
berland (an,  1584). 

*  dag-swaln,  *  dag-swaynne.  •  dag- 
gysweyne,  s.  A  kind  of  rough  cloth  ur 
rug. 

"...  covered  ouly  with  a  sheet,  under  coverlito 
made  of  dagtwain."~BarTUon  :  Beicr.  qf  Eng.  ;  Pref. 
Co  Bolinshcl'ii  Chron. 

*  dag-tailed,  a.     Draggle -tailecL 

"dag(l),  v.i.  &t.    [DAa(l).  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  rain  gently,  to  drizzle. 

B.  Trayif:. :  To  besmear,  to  bemire,  to  daggle. 

*  dag  (2).  •  daggen,  v.t.    [Dao  (2),  5.] 

1.  To  cut  into  slips. 

2.  To  cut  round  th6  edges, 

"  Leet  daggen  his  clothes." 

*  dagen,  v.i.    [Dawn,  v.] 

*  d^gge,  s.    [Dag  (2),  s.] 

*  dagged,    *  daggit,   '  daggyd,    *  dag- 
gyde. ;"'.  ?«(r.  ur  a.     [Dao  ('_•).  v.] 

I.  Ord'tnnry  Lnnfjuage : 

1.  Slit  at  the  edges. 

" Daggyde.    Fractillosus." — ProTnpt.  Pars. 

2.  Barbed, 

"They  schot speiris,  and  daggit  arrowia,  quhair  the 
cumpnneia  war  thickest." — Knox:  BisC,  p.  30, 

II.  Comm. :  A  name  given  to  birch-tar  oil. 
It  is  also  called  Black  Doggert  or  Deggett. 
(JVatts:  Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  i.,  p.  6S9.) 

dag'-ger,  *  daggar,  *  daggere,  s.     [Wei. 

dagr  —  a  dagger;    Ir.    daigear ;    Gael,   daga; 
Fr.  dagiie.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  short  two-edged  weapon 
resembling  a  miniature  sword,  and  adajited 
for  stabbing.  It  was  a  favourite  instrument 
as  an  accessory  to  the  soldier's  equipment  for 
close  combat.    [Dirk,  Stiletto,  Poniard.] 

"...  the  day 
When  Brutus  ma«.le  the  daggtrr's  edge  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword,  In  bearing  lame  away." 
Byron  :  Cliilde  Barold,  iv.  82. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fencing:  A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a 
basket  hilt,  used  for  defence. 

2.  Priniing :  A  character  (t)  to  call  atten- 
tion in  the  text  to  notes  on  the  foot  or  margin 
of  the  page.  As  a  reference -mark  it  comes  next 
after  the  star  (*).  Also  called  an  Obelu.s  or 
Obelisk  (q.v.).  A  double  dagger  (t)  is  another 
sign  for  a  similar  purpose  when  references  are 
numerous.     (Knight.) 

3.  Shipbitilding  :  Apiece  of  timber  crossing 
all  tlie  x>oppets  of  the  bulgeways  diagonally,  to 
keep  them  together. 

^  (1)  To  look  daggers :  To  look  with  an 
aspect  of  the  greatest  fierceness  or  animo- 
sity. 

*  (2)  To  speak  daggers :  To  speak  with  great 
fierceness  and  animosity. 


(3)  To  be  at  daggers  dravm  ivith  one :  To  be 
on  openly  hostile  terras.   [Daogebs'  drawing,] 

*  dagger-Cheap,  a.  [The ' '  Dagger  "  was 
a  low  uidinary  in  Holborn,  referred  to  by  Ben 
Jouso.n  aud  others  ;  the  fare  was  probably 
cheap  and  nasty.]    Dirt-cheap. 

"  He  [the  Devil]  may  buy  us  even  dagger-cheap,  as 
we  say.' — Andrewes :  Serm&ns,  v.  546. 

dagger-flower,  s.  [So  named  from  the 
knife  or  dirk  sliaped  anthers  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  composite  plant-genus,  JVIachteran- 
thera,  allied  to  Aster. 

dagger-knees,  .<t.  pi 

skijihtiilding  :  Pieces  In  a  ship's  frame,  whose 
side-arms  are  cast  down  and  bolted  through 
the  clamp.  They  are  placed  at  the  lower 
decks  of  some  ships,  instead  of  hanging-knees, 
to  preserve  as  much  stowage  in  the  hold  as 
possible.    (Weak,  &.c.) 

dagger-knife,  s.  A  weapon  capable  of 
being  used  either  as  a  knife  or  as  a  dagger. 

"Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 
Laid  baud  upon  his  dnggrr-knife." 

ticott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vl.  7, 

*  dagger-money,  s.  Money  formerly 
paid  to  justices  of  tlie  peace  in  the  north  of 
England  to  provide  arms  against  marauders. 


dagger-piece,  s. 

skifibuiliiiug :  A  diagonal  piece  'a  a  ship't 
frame,  as  dagger-knt:.e,  dagger-wood,  &c. 

dagger-plank,  s. 

Shipbuilding :  One  of  the  planks  which  unite 
the  poppets  and  stepping-up  i>ieces  of  the 
cradle  on  which  the  vessel  rests  iu  launching. 

dagger-plant,  s.    [So  called  because  the 
tips  uf  its  endogenous  leaves  are  very  sharp.) 
Bot. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Yucca  (q.v.). 

daggers'  drawing,  daggers-draw- 
ing, s.  The  act  of  drawing  out  daggers, 
hence,  approach  to  actual  violence,  open 
violence,  or  quaiTelling. 

"  They  always  are  at  daggtndrawing. 
And  one  another  clapperclawing," 

Butler:  Budittrai. 
"I  have  heard  of  a  quarrel  In  a  tavern,  where  all 
were  at  dnggersdranrinjj,  till   oue  desired  to  know  the 
subject  of  the  quarrel.'  —Swift. 

*  ddg'-ger,  v.t.    [Dagger,  s.]     To  pierce  or 
stab  with  a  dagger. 

*  d&g'-gered,  a.     [Eng.  dagger;  -ed.] 

1.  Furnished  or  armed  with  a  dagger 

2.  Pierced  with  a  dagger.    (Decker.) 

dagges,  s.  pi.    [Dao  (2),  s.] 

dag^-gie,  a.      [Eng.   dag  (1),   s.  ;   ^  —  -y.J 
Drizzling. 

1[  A  daggie  day:  A  day  characterised  by 
slight  rain. 

*  dag'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  freq.  from  Sw.  dagga; 
Icel.  doggva  =  to  bedew.]    (Dag  (1),  s. ;  Dew.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  bemire ;  to  drag  or  trail 
through  mud  or  wet ;  to  befoul,  to  dirty,  to 
defile. 

"  Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 
Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. " 

Scott :  Lady  of  tlie  Lake.  iv.  27. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  run  through  wet  and  mire. 

"  Nor  like  a  puppy,  daggle  I  through  the  town. 
To  fetch  and  carry  Bing-song  up  and  down." 

Poj}c  :  Prul.  Sat..  Ot\  226. 

daggle-tail,  a.&s. 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Daggled-tail  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  slattern,  a  slut. 

daggle-tailed,  a.  The  sameas  Daggled- 
tail  (q  v.). 

dag'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Daggle.] 

*  daggled-tail,  a.  Having  the  ends  of 
the  dress  trailing  in  the  wet  and  mire;  be- 
simttered.  bemired. 

"The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleaatire  are  apt  to  be 
cboaked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dugglcdtail  paisous 
that  happen  to  fall  in  their  way."— Sw</(. 

dag'-gling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Daggle.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sidjst. :  The  act  of  trailing  or  befoul- 
ing iu  mire  and  wet ;  the  state  of  being  so 
fouled. 

*dagh,  ""daugh,  s.      [A.S.  ddg.l      Dough. 
[Dough.] 

'■  Bt'c  pasta,  dagh."— Wright's  i'ol.  of  Vocab.,  p.  20L 

da' -go,  s.     Au   Italian  ur  auy  dark-complez- 
ioned  foreigner.     {U.  S.  Slang.) 

da^go-toa,     *  deh-gop.    s.      [Pali]     The 

Easicin   tope-s,   or  tumuli,  mostly  contained 


relics,  the  worship  of  these    objects   being 
one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Booddh- 


b^  bo^;  po^t,  iS^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pb  =  l^ 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon«  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.   -hie.  -gle,  &e.  =  bel,  g^L 
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ism.  These  were  termed  dagobas,  of  whicli 
the  word  p'lgoda  apjiears  to  be  a  corruptinn. 
In  ft  lidoiidliist  temple,  the  dagoba  is  a  struc- 
ture wliioh  occupies  the  place  of  an  altar 
in  a  Christian  church.  It  cuusists  of  a  low 
circular  basement  or  drum  surmounted  by 
a  hemispherical  or  elliptical  dome,  tliat  sup- 
ports a  square  block  covered  by  a  roof  called 
a  tee.    [Tope.] 

Dd'-gon  (1),  5.  [Heb.  ^131  (dagon);  Sept. 
AayJiv  (Dagon).']  A  national  god  of  the  Philis- 
tines worshipped  at  Gaza  (.Indies  xvi.  21— :ii)), 
Ashdod  (I  Sam.  v.  5,  7,  and  1  Chron.  x.  10), 
and  elsewhere.  The  word  has  by  some  been 
derived  from  ]y^  (dafjan)  =  com,  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  coraes  from  3l(rfap) 
=  a  fish,  and  that 
Dagon  was  tlie  fish- 
god.  On  at  the  end 
of  the  word  may  be 
a  diminutive  de- 
signed as  a  term  of 
endearment ;  or  as 
Geaenius  tliinks,  it 
may  be  an  augmenta- 
tive meaning  a  largo 
fish.  Probably  be 
had  tlie  head  and 
hands  of  a  man  with 
the  bodv  and  tail  of 
a  fish.  'Tlie  temjiU^ 
of  Dagon  at  As!id<Mt 
continued  beyond 
the  period  of  the 
Old  Testament,  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabteus  about 
the  year  B.C.  148. 

"  Dagon  his  Qnme,  sea-monster.  upwi»l  man 
Ana  (lownward  fat  :  fet  b.-u]  liia  tt^ple  high." 
IttUonr  P.  L..I  463.46a 

•  dag'-on  (2),  "  dagoun,  s.  [A  dimin.  from 
dag  (2),  s.  (q.v.).]  A  little  slip  or  piece,  a 
strip. 

"  Gif  Ma  ...  Ik  dagoun  of  your  blanket,  leeve  dame." 
Chaucer :  Parsonet  Tale,  p.  296. 

*  Da'-gon-al,  s.  [Eng.  Dagon  (1),  s. ;  -cU.]  A 
feast  or  orgie  in  honour  of  Dagon. 

"A  banquet  worse  than  Job's  cbildren,  or  the 
Dagonals  oi  tbe  Pbilifltinea.'— J Janu;   Workt,  L  160. 

Da-gruer'-rei-au,  a.  [From  the  proper  name 
I)aguerre,  and  Eng,  ad.),  suff.  -ian.]  Relating 
to  Daguerre,  or  his  process  of  photography. 
[Daguerreotype.] 

da-guer'-re-o-type,  s.      [Named  after  M. 
t)aguerre,  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  Gr.  nJiros  (Uipos)=  a  blow,  a  stamp,  a 
model.] 
Photography : 

1.  The  photographic  process  invented  by 
Daguerre  during  the  years  1S24-39,  resulting 
in  the  use  of  tbe  camera  for  the  exposiu-e  of  a 
silver  or  silvered  plat«,  sensitized  by  exposure 
to  fumes  of  iodine  in  a  dark  chamber.  The 
latent  image  was  developed  by  fumes  of  mer- 
cury and  fixed  by  hj'posulpliite  of  soda.  In 
1829,  Daguerre  was  joiued  in  his  experiments 
by  Niepce,  who  had  been  experimenting  for 
fifteen  years  with  an  allied  process  in  which  a 
plate  coated  with  asphaltum  was  exposed  in  a 
camera,  the  image  developed  by  dissolving 
away  the  unalloyed  portions  by  oil  of  laven- 
der. The  French  Government  granted  a  pen- 
sion of  6,000  francs  to  Daguerre.  one  half  of 
which  was  to  revert  to  his  widow  ;  and  4,000 
francs  to  Niepce's  son,  also  with  reversion  of 
one  half  to  bis  widow,  Niepce  died  in  1833, 
and  Daguerre  in  1851.  (Knight.)  [Photo- 
graphy.] 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  by  tbe 
process  described  in  1. 

daguerreotype  etching.  A  mode 
of  etching  by  means  of  the  influence  of  light 
on  a  prepared  plate.  The  plate  becomes  ex- 
posed where  the  dark  lines  of  the  image  fall, 
and  the  plate  is  corroded  at  those  places  by  a 
subsequent  operation. 

daguerreotype  process.   The  process 

of  pliotography  on  tlie  method  introduced  by 
D.'iguerre. 

♦  da-guer'-re-o-type,  v.t.  [Daguerreo- 
type, s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  produce  or  represent  by  the 
daguerreotype  process. 

2.  Fig. :  To  imitate  or  reproduce  with  great 
exactness  and  distinctness. 


t  da-guer'-ro-o-typ-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  dagver- 

Tvoiy]i(<i):  -er.\  One  who  produces  pictures 
by  the  daguerreotyi>e  process. 

t  da-guer-re-6-t^'-ic,  t  d^-guer-re-o- 

t^'-ic-al.  a.  [Kng.  d>iguerreotyp(e) :  -ic, 
-icaL]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  daguerreotype 
or  the  daguerreotype  process. 

f  da-guer-re-o-ty'-pist,  s.  [Eng.  daguer- 
re'oiyjj(€);  -ist.]     A  daguerreotyper. 

t  da-guer'-re-6-ty-py,  s.  [Eng.  daguerreo- 
tyjif^) ;  -y-]  Tlie  act  or  process  of  producing 
I'ictuics  by  the  daguerreotype  process. 

*  dagyn,  v.    [Dawn,  v.] 

"  bagyn  or  wexyn  day.     Mttto' 


-Prompt,  Parr. 


da-ha-bi'-eh,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  kind  of 
boat  in  use  on  tbe  Nile  for  passenger  trafllc. 
It  carries  from  two  to  six  or  eight  i)as8engers. 
It  is  two-nusled,  with  triangular  sails. 

Dahl'-gren,  s.     [A  proper  name.]     [Dahl- 

GREN  OUN.j 

Dahlgren  gun,  s.  [Named  from  the 
late  Renr-Admiral  John  A.  Dahlgren,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.]  A  gun  in  which  the 
front  portion  is  materially  lightened  and  the 


metal  transferred  to  the  rear,  giving  the 
"  bottle-shape,"  which  caused  some  surprise 
on  its  first  appearance  in  Europe.  Colonel 
Bomford,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United 
States  army,  commenced  making  this  experi- 
ment previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  gave 
the  name  of  *'  Columbiad "  to  the  piece. 
(Knight.)    [Columbiad.  ] 

dabl'-l-a,  s.  [So  called  after  Andrew  Dahl,  a 
Swedish' botanist,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  by 
whom  this  beautiful  garden  plant  was  first 
brought  into  cultivation.  ] 

1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Aateroideae,  sub-tribe  Eclipteae.  The  recep- 
tacle is  chaffy,  the  pappus  none,  involucre 
double,  the  outer  one  nmltifoliate,  the  inner 
one  with  a  leaf  divided  into  eight  segments. 
Two  species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  Dahlia 
superjlua,  which  has  the  outer  involucre 
refiexed,  and  D.  frustranea,  in  which  it  is 
spreading.  D.  variaJjilis  is  a  cross  between 
the  two.  Both  are  from  Mexico.  A  species 
named  D.  imperialis,  the  Tree  Dahlia,  has  of 
recent  years  been  imported  from  Mexico.  It 
attains  a  height  of  twelve  to  foiu-teen  feet. 
The  genus  was  first  carried  over  into  Spain 
about  1787.  The  Marchioness  of  Bute  the 
same  year  introduced  it  into  England,  and 
becoming  extinct  it  was  brought  anew  to  this 
country  in  1S04.  A  beautiful  carmine  is  ob- 
tained "from  the  corolla  of  the  dahlia, 

2.  Chem. :  The  tubers  of  Dahlia  pimiata 
contain  10  per  cent,  of  inulin  ;  also  citric  and 
malic  acids,  chiefly  as  calcium  salts,  a  fixed 
oil  and  a  volatile  oil  which  quickly  resinises 
when  exposed  to  the  air. 

daUia^paper,  s. 

Papf-r-mal-ing :  A  kind  of  paper  made  for 
the  produrtion  of  artificial  flowers,  especially 
dahlias.  It  is  thick,  and  coloured  externally  on 
both  sides  according  to  the  colour  required. 

dahl'-ine,  5.     [Eng.  dahl(ia);  -ine  ] 

L.hevi, :  A  name  given  by  Payen  to  the 
inuline  extracted  by  him  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia.  Formula,  CgHxoOg.  [Inu- 
line.] 

•dai.  5.    [Day.] 

dai'-dle  (1),  vA.    [Daddle.] 

1.  To  loiter  about. 

2.  To  trifle. 

dai'-dle  (2),  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  daffjZe(q.v.).] 
To  daggle,  to  beinire,  to  befoul. 

dai'-dle.  dald-lie»s.  [From  daggk  (q.v.).] 
A  larj^er  sort  of  bib.  used  for  keeping  the 
clothes  of  children  clean  ;  a  pinafore.  (Scotch.) 


dald'-llng,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Daidle  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Lazy,  mean-spirited. 

"...  lie's  but  atiat^Uitti^cow&rdbodjr.'— teiMi  Otf 

Mvrlalim.  cli.  xvU. 

*  daieseyche,  s.    [Daisy.] 

"  dalgening, «.    [Dawhiso.] 
dalgh,  s.    [Dodgh.] 

daigh-ie,  a.    [Doughy.] 

1.  Lit. :   Doughy.     (Applied  to  bread  not 
well  fired.) 

2.  Fig. :  Soft,  inactive,  destitute  of  spirit 

3.  Applied  to  rich  ground,  composed  of 
clay  and  sand  in  due  i>roportions. 

*  daigh-i-nesB,  s.  [Doughiness.]  The  state 
of  being  doughy. 

*  dalk'-er  (I),  v.t.    [Fr.  dhxfrfx-  to  decorate.] 

To  arrange  iu  order,  to  lay  out. 

•'.  '.  .  Madge  tfftcktttiick's  tklU  hu  failed  ber 
In  Aaik/erir^  out  a  dead  datue's  flesh. "—ZHociav.  Mag-, 

Sept.  1820.  p.  652. 

daik'-er  (2),  v.i.    [Dicker*  v.\ 
daUE'-er»  s.    [Daker.] 

*  dail,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  ewe  which, 
not  becoming  pregnant,  is  fattened  for  con- 
sumption. 

"  Ttuut  tbe  Ulf  of  tber  f&t  flokkla  (oUotdt  OD  tbe 
feUU  bayiltt  youle  aod  Uiniuis.  kebbis  and  daila. 
gylmyrs  &ii<l  uiltuoudln,  and  uiooy  berueut  bog.'— 
C'omjiL  Scoltattd,  p.  Iga. 

*  daililit,  s.    [Daylight.] 

-'  Tba.  was  bit  daiiiht.'         Lagamon,  UL  89. 

t  dail'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  daily;  -ness.'i  The 
quality  of  happening  or  occurring  dally  \  daily 
occurrence. 

*  daill,  s.    [Deal,  s.]    Dealing,  intercourse. 

daill-silver,  daill-sUuer,  s.    Money 

for  distribution  among  tbe  clergy  on  a  foun- 
dation. 

"  Oure  ftoueraoe  kirdis  deare:at  motbir  gave  and 
grautit  to  tbe  provest.  4c.  of  Ediuburgbe  for  the 
snst«ntatioaD  of  tbe  luinistrf  ajid  bospitolitie  wftbiu 
tbe  samyn.  all  landls.  amiuellis.  obitiii.  daitl  ttUier, 
luailifi,  reutis,  &c  .  .  ." — JcU  Jama  VI.  15'^  (ed.  idH), 
p.  169. 

dail'-y,  *  dayly,  *  daylye,  a.,  adv.,  k  s. 
[A.S.  dceglic;  O.  H.  Ger.  tagalih;  Ger.  tdgHck; 
Icel.  dagligr;  Sw.  &  Dan.  dagtig.] 

A-  As  adjective : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Happening  or  recurring  every  day  ;  done 
day  by  day  ;  aptieaiing  daily. 

"  Dread   sovereign,    bow    mucb   are    we    boand  to 
(leaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  g.^ve  us  such  a  prince.' 

Hhitkrtp. .  JJem-y  VllL,  v.  8. 

2.  Fitted,  proper,  or  necessary  for  each  day. 

'"Give  tts  day  by  day  o\a  daily  bread."— /.Jt**  xL  3. 

II,  Fig. :  Ordinary,  usual,  not  UDCommoD  ; 
as,  A  matter  kA  daily  occurrence. 

B.  A&  adverb : 

1.  Lit. :  Every  day,  day  by  day. 

"  Be  merciful  unto  me,  U  Lord :  fur  I  cry  unto  tbee 
daUyr—Pi-  UxxTi.  a. 

2.  Fig.:  Constantly,  continually. 

"  Blessed  is  tbe  man  tbat  bearctb  me.  watching 
daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  poets  of  my  doors." — 
Pmv.  viii.  34, 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  newspaper  published  daily, 
that  is,  on  every  week-day. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daily 
and  diurnal:  "Daily  is  the  colloquial  term 
which  is  applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the 
day  time ;  diurnal  is  the  scientific  term, 
which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  belongs 
to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients ;  the  earth  has  a 
diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis."  (C'ludd : 
Eng.  S-ynon.) 

dai'-men.  a.  (Etym.  unknown.]  Rare,  hap- 
pening now  and  then,  occasional.      {Scotch.) 

"  I  duubt  na,  wLyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then  ?  poor  beastie,  tliou  maun  Uve  I 
A  daimeii  icker  in  a  tbrave 


daim'-i-6,  $.  [Japanese  native  word.]  Tbe 
official  title  of  a  class  of  feudal  lords  in  Japan. 
Previous  to  1S71,  eighteen  of  tbe  264  daiinios 
in  the  empire  were  independent  princes,  the 
remainder,  though  to  a  great  extent  indepen- 
dent,  yet   owed   nominal    allegiance  to  the 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  oiib.  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  o.     oy  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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mikado.  They  are  all  now  the  official  go- 
vernors of  tlieir  districts,  having  no  claim  to 
taidepeudence  iu  any  way. 


DAIMIO    IN    LOUKT    DKt:t}S, 


*  daln'-ing. 


[Dawning.] 


"The  daining  her  nu  meu  mai  sen.* 

Geti.  X-  Exod.,  1,810. 

*daint,  *daynt,  s.  &  a.    [A  syncop.  form 
of  dainty  (q.v.),] 

A,  As  suhst. :  A  dainty  ;  something  exquisite 
or  delicious. 


B,  As  adj. :  Delicate,  elegant. 

"  PicturlDE  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.  (Prol.),  III. 

•  daint'-e-ou3,  a.  [Eng,  dainty ;  -ous.] 
Dainty,  excellent. 

"  The  moat  daintemts  of  all  Itaille." 

Chancer  :  C.  T  ,  9,688. 

•  daint'-e-ous-l^.  *  daynt eousliche,  odv. 

[Eng.  dainteovs  ;  -hj.]     Daintily. 

"  Theniie  was  tbia  folk  feyne,  and  feilde  hunger  dayn- 
teousliche."  P.  Plounnan,  p.  145, 

■  daint'-iei,  a.    [Dainty.] 

•  daint-i-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  daintify ;  c 
connect. ;  and  sulf.  -ation.]  Dandyism,  attec- 
tation,  efteminacy. 

"  He  ...  is  all  daintification  in  manner,  speech, 
and  dresa." — Mud.  D'ArbUty :  Diary,  i.  327. 

•  daint'-i-fly,  v.t.  [Eng.  dainty;  -fy.}  To 
make  dainty  ;  to  refine  away. 

"  Nut  to  daintify  liis  affection  into  respects  and  com- 
pliiiieuts  "—.\tiui.  D' ArbUty  :  Diary,  i,  lU 

•  daint'-i-liood,  s.  [Eng.  dainty  ;  -hood.] 
Nicety,  daintiness. 

"To  avoid  ahoi^king  her  by  too  obvioua  an  inferiority 
In  d'tintihoi'd  n.uil  ton." — Mad.  D Arblay :  Diary,  i. 35fi. 

dalnt'-i-lj^,  *  dalnt'-l^^,  adv.  [Eng.  dainty ; 
■lyA 

1.  In  a  dainty  manner;  on  dainties,  luxuri- 
ously, delicately,  sumptuously. 

"  Those  young  suitors  h.id  been  accustomed  to  no- 
thing but  to  Bleep  wull,  aud  fare  d'liritily." — Broome  : 
View  of  Bpick  P-ienii. 

2.  Luxuriously,  delicately,  tenderly. 

"...  whom  thou  fought'stacainat, 
Though  daintily  brought  up.  with  patieuce  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer  .  .  ." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  L  4. 

3.  Elegantly,  prettily. 

"  And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  home-spuu  wool. 
But  tinctured  lUiititi/i/  with  fforid  hues." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk,  vii. 

4.  Pleasantly,  agreeably. 

"There  is  no  region  on  earth  so  daintily  watered, 
with  such  great  navigable  rivers  " — Bowel :  Vocal  For. 

5.  With  ceremony  or  niceness  of  manners  ; 
ceremoniously. 

6.  Fastidiously,  squeamishly,  over-uicely. 

daint'-i-ness.  *  daint'-i-nesse,  5.     [Eng. 

dainty ;  -ness.] 

1,  Niceness  or  deliciousness  to  the  palate. 

"It  was  more  nntnrioii?  for  the  daintiness  of  the 
provision  which  he  served  iu  it,  .  .  ."—Bakeunll:  On 
i^ovidence. 

2,  Luxuriousness,  delicacy,  softness. 

"How  Instly  may  this  barbarous  and  rude  Russe 
condenine  the  dainfhnste  and  uicenesse  of  our  cap- 
taiiiea,  ,  .  ."—Hackliiyt :   Voyaaes,  vol.  i.,  p.  250. 

*  3.  Beauty,  elegance,  neatness. 


4.  Scrupulosity  or  over-niceness  in  manners ; 
cerenioniousnoss. 

5.  Fastidiousness,  squeamishness. 

"Of  sand,  and  lime,  and  clay,  Vitrnvius  hath  dis- 
oonrsed  without  any  daintiness." — }yott'>n. 


*  datnt'-ith,  "dalnt-etb,  5.  [Wei.  daintaidd, 
daiiitcLDi.]     A  dainty. 

"  Save  you,  the  hoivrd  wad  cenee  to  rise, 
Bedight  wi'  dalndrhs  to  the  skies." 

t'ergutson  :  Poem»,  ii.  97. 

*  datnt'-l^,     adv,      [Daint.]      Tlie  same    aa 

Daintily  (q.v.). 

"  dalnt'-rel,  *  deintrell,  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
dainty  (q.V.).]    A  delicacy,  a  dainty  ;  luxiuie-i. 

"Neither  trtut  thyselfe  with  present  delicatea.  nor 
lone  after  deiiilreNcs  hard  tu  be  come  by."— JViuwi.  o/ 
lUillinger'a  Sermons,  p.  '249, 

daint'-y.  'dainte,  •daintie,  *daynte, 
"  deinte,  •  deintic,  *  deynte,  s.  &  a.    [o. 

Vi\  diiiuiic.  fmiii   Lat.  digiiit<ttcm,   accus.    of 
digtiUns  —  worth,    from    digniis  =  worthy. 
(Slceat.)] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  very  nice  to  the  taste  ;  a  deli- 
cacy, a  luxury. 

"Approach,  and  taste  the  dainties  of  our  bower." 
Pope:  JJonter't  Iliad,  xviii.,  456. 

"2.  Anything  agreeable  or  pleasant ;  a  plea- 
sure. 


*  3.  Excellence,  value,  neatness. 

"They  .  .  .  naaken  clothis  of  gilt  deynto," 

Alisaunder,  7,069. 

*  4.  A  term  of  endearment. 

"  There's  a  fortune  coming 
Towards  you,  dainty,  that  will  take  thee  thus. 
And  set  thee  aluit."  Ben  Jonson. 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Of  things: 

1.  Nice  or  pleasing  to  the  taste ;  delicious, 
grateful  to  the  palate. 

"So  that  his  life  abborreth  bread,  and  his  soul  rfain^^ 
meat."— Jo6  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Delicate,  tender. 

*'  But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  A  ndronicas,  ii.  2. 

*  3.  Pleasing  or  desirable  in  any  way. 

"...  and  all  things  wiiich  were  dainty  aud  goodly 
are  departed  from  thee,  .  .  .'" — Jiev.  xviii.  1*. 

i.  Delicate,  nice,  sensitive,  difficult  to 
please. 

"  This  is  the  eloweat,  yet  the  daintiest  sense." 

Datfies. 

5.  Elegant,  neat,  handsome. 
II,  0/ persons : 

1.  Of  a  delicate  or  nice  sensibility ;  fond  of 
dainties,  fastidious. 

"They  were  a  floe  and  dainty  people;  frugal  and 
yet  elegant,  though  not  luilitaj-y.  * — Bacun. 

2.  Scrupulous  or  precise  in  manner ;  cere- 
mouious. 

"  Therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away     .  ."        Shakesp.  :  Macb.,  U.  8. 

3.  Over-nice,  affected. 

"  Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse. 
To  plead  bad  causes  down  to  worse." 

Prior:  Alma,  IL 

^  To  make  dainty : 

(1)  To  scruple,  to  be  particular. 

(2)  To  feast,  to  enjoy  one's  self. 

"Jacnb    here   jnade   dainty   of   lentils." — Adams: 
Vorks.  i,  5. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dainty 
a.nd  delicacy  :  '"In  as  much  as  a.  dainty  m:iy 
be  that  which  is  extremely  delicate,  a  delicacy 
is  sometimes  a  species  of  dainty;  but  there 
are  many  delicacies  which  are  altogether  suited 
to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are  neither 
costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
inseparable  from  a  dainty:  tliose  who  indulge 
themselves  freely  in  dainties  and  deliatcics 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appe- 
tite ;  but  those  who  are  temperate  in  their  use 
of  the  en.)oyments  of  life  will  be  enabled  to 
derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

^  dainty  -  chapped,  a.  Fastidious  or 
particular  as  to  fo-ni. 

"  You  dainty-chapped  fellow."  —  Bailey  :  Eraamua, 
p.  «. 

•  dainty-moutli,  s.    An  epicure. 

"Sykirit'i  [simiifleth)  a  delicate  dainty-month."— 
HoUand:  CaimCen,  p.  10. 

dalr'-y,  •  dair'-ie.  •deyrye,  *deyery, 

•deyrie,  s.  &  a.  [From  Mid.  Eng.  dfye  = 
a  maid,  with  the  Fr.  termination  erie  =  Lat. 
•aria,  or  Fr.  -rie  =  Lat.  -ria,\    [Deye.J 

A.  As  snhstantive : 

1.  A  place  or  apartment  where  milk  is 
stored  and  made  into  butter  or  cheese. 


"  Deyrye    {d»yery).       AnUrrtchianum, 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  shop  or  place  where  milk,  butter,  &c 
are  sold. 

3.  The  art  or  occupation  of  keeping  cows 
for  the  production  of  milk  to  be  conveited 
into  butter  or  cheese. 

"Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to 
feeduiy  or  dfiirj/  .  .  ."  —  Temple. 

4.  A  dairy-farm. 


B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  suitable  for  the  pur- 
jioses  of  a  dairy. 

"Children,  In  t/rtiry  countries,  do  wax  more  tall 
than  where  they  feed  more  upon  bread  and  fleah." — 
Bacon. 

dairy-farm,  s.  A  farm,  the  greater  part 
of  whicli  is  laid  down  as  pasture  for  H:e 
keej)  of  cows,  wliuse  milk  is  either  sold  direct 
or  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 

dalr'-j^-hoUse,  s.  [Eng.  dainj,  and  housf.\ 
The  same  as  Dairy,  A.  1  (q.v,). 

dair'-y-maid,  s.  [Eng.  dairy,  and  maid.'l  A 
maid  or  woman  servant  whose  business  it  is 
to  milk  cows,  attend  to  the  dairy,  &c, 

"Come  up  quickly,  oT  we  shall  conclude  that  tboQ 
art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir  Roger's  dairyjnaids." — 
Addif.on. 

dair'-y-man,  s.  [Eng,  dairy,  and  num.]  One 
who  keeps'  a  dairy-farm  (q.v.)  ;  one  who  sells 
daily  produce. 

dair'-3?-rdom,  s.  [Eng.  dairj/,  and  room.  J  A 
dairyhouse. 

da-is  (1),  " dels,  * dcs.  •  dese,  * deys, 
"dees,  *dece,  'deesse,  a.    [O.  Fr.  dels, 

dois,  dais;  Ital.  desco,  from  Lat.  discus  = 
(1)  a  quoit,  a  platter,  (2)  a  table  ;  Gr.  St'trKos 
{(iiskos)  =  a  quoit,  a  plate.] 

*  1.  The  high  or  principal  table  at  the  end  of 
a  hall,  usually  covered  with  tapestry  or  haiig- 
ings.    At  it  the  chief  guests  were  seated. 

"  At  the  heighe  deys  aitte." 

P.  Plounnan.  4.495. 

*  2.  The  raised  portion  of  the  floor  or  plat- 
form at  the  end  of  the  hall,  on  which  the  high 
table  was  placed. 

"  He  .  .  .  goth  toward  the  deis  on  high." 

Oower,  lii.  74. 

*3.  The  chief  seat  at  the  high  fcible.  i 

*  4.  The  canopy  or  hangings  over  the  high 
table,  or  over  any  chair  of  state. 

*  5.  Any  chair  of  state. 

"  Sittend  npon  his  highe  deia." 

Gower,  lii.  148, 

*6.  A  seat  or  form  ranged  against  a  wall,  and 
serving  for  either  a  seat  or  a  table.    (Scotch.) 

7.  A  raised  platform  in  any  hall  or  room,  on 
which  the  chief  personages  ait  at  any  meeting, 

^  To  begin  the  dais:  To  have  the  seat  of 
honour  at  the  high  table. 

"  The  marchand  (ft*  dees  begnn." 

Arnadace.  XX. 

da'~is  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  jilants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Thymelaceae,  or  Dai)hnacea'..  The  l)aik 
of  Dais  mada^ascarlensis  is  made  into  paper. 

*dai§fe,  v.t.    [Daze.] 

1.  To  wither,  to  become  rotten. 

2.  To  become  cold  or  benumbed. 

dai^'-ied,  a.    [Eng.  daisy;   -ed.]    Full  of  or 

covered  with  daisies. 

".  .  .  let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can." 

Shakesp.:  Cymbelin^,  Iv.  2. 

dais'-ing,  «.  [Daise.]  A  disease  in  sheep, 
called  also  Pining  and  Vanquasb. 

*daistem,  *  daisterre,  s.    [Daystab.) 

dais'-y,  *  daieseyghe,  "  daiseie,  *  day- 
sey,   *daysy,  *daysye,   'dayesye.  a. 

[A. 8.  da:gtscge,  from  dnycs  (geiiit.  of  dee;/)  = 
a  day,  and  ege,  cdge-au  eye  ;  hence,  Uterally,  it 
means  the  days  eye  (i.e.,  the  sun),  from  the 
appearance  of  the  tiower.] 

Bnt. :  The  common  name  of  the  well-knowTi 
plants  and  flowers  of  the  genus  Bellis,  espe- 
cially Bellis  peren7iis.  [Bellis.]  Every  one 
feels  the  charm  of  this  familiar  little  flower, 
nor  is  the  appreciation  cunfined  to  one 
country.  The  French  call  the  daisy  "Mar- 
guerite," from  the  Greek  word  jLtapyapiVa  (m«r- 
garita)  =  a  pearl.  The  Daisy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Big  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  properly  a 
Crysautheraum  i  C.  (eucanlhemnni).  and  is  quite 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  j^Tt-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hiix,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
HSian,  -tian^sUan.    -tion-  -sion  =  &hun;  -tion,  -8ion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  -sloua  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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distinct  from  tbe  Daisy  of  Knglish  poetry.  It 
is  an  introduced  plant,  but  baa  made  itself  at 
home  in  our  flelde,  and  sprt-ad  far  and  wide. 

U  (1)  Dig  Daisy:  Chrysantkemwrn,  leiiain- 
tkemum. 

(2)  Bhie  Daisy :  Aster  Tripolinm. 

(3)  Devil's  Daisy:  Chrysanthemiim  leucan- 
themum. 

(4)  Dog  Daisy:  (a)  ChrysaiUJiemum  lew- 
canthcvium.  (b)  Achillea  millefolium,  (c)  Bellis 
verennis,  (rf)  Anthemis  Cotula. 

(5)  Ewe  Daisy:  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 
(0)  Great  Daisy:  [Big  Daisy]. 

(7)  Horse  Daisy :  [Big  Daisy], 

(8)  Irish  Daisy:  Tlip  Dandelion. 

(9)  Marsh  Daisy:  Armeria  maritima. 

(10)  Michaelmas  Daisy  :  Aster  Tripolium. 

(11)  Mi-isnmmer  Daisy:  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum. 

(12)  Moon  Daisy:  Chrysanthemum  leiuxtn- 
themum. 

(I'i)  Ox-eye  Daisy:   Chrysantlietnum  leucan- 
themum. 
(14)  Sea  Daisy :  Armeria  maritime. 
(U">)  Shepherd's  Daisy  :  Bellis  j^rennis. 
daisy-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  trotting  liorae. 

'■  1  should  like  to  try  that  daity-cutter  of  vours  upon 
a  piece  of  level  ground, "—Sct>(( ;  Rob  Jios/.  en-  Ui. 

2.  Cricket :  A  ball  bowled  so  low  tbat  at 
no  time  does  it  seem  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

3.  Bateball:  A  ball  so  batted  that  it  akima 
swiftly  across  tbe  field  only  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground. 

d^l^sy-goldins,  s.  Chrysanthemum  leu- 
oanthemuin. 

daisy-mat,  s.  A  wool  mat  made  in  a 
wooden  frame,  and  so  called  from  the  likeness 
the  round  flutfy  balls  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  supposed  to  bear  to  the  buds  of  daisies. 

daisy-star,  s.     Bellidiastrum,  a  genus  of 

plants. 

dak,  s,     [Dawk  (2),  s.] 

•  da-ker  (1),  '  dakir.  '  dakyr,  s.  [Lat. 
decuria.  from  decern  =  ten.]  A  term  used  in 
oU  statutes  for  the  twentieth  part  of  a  last  of 
liides  :  each  last  containing  twenty  dakirs, 
and  each  dakir  ten  hides.  But  by  Statute 
James  I.,  c.  xxxiii.,  one  last  of  hides  or  skins 
is  twelve  dozen.    {Blount.)    [Dicker.] 

da-ker  (2),  s.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
Wei.  c'cctar  =  the  daker-hen.]    [Daker-hen.] 

daker-lien,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Landrail  or  Corncrake  (q.v.). 

''dakir,  s.    [Daker.j 

da-koit,  s.    [Dacoit.] 

da-koif-y,  s.    [Dacoitv.] 

dak-o-san'-ros,  s.  [Gr.  Baxo^  (dakos)  =  a 
noxious  or  poisonous  animal ;  <ravpo%  (saurus) 
=  a  lizard.] 

Palteont.  :  A  genus  of  Amphicoelian  Croco- 
diles, confined  altogether  to  the  Mesozoic 
period,  ranging  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

•  dal,  s,     [Dhal.] 

da-lai'  la '-ma,  s.  [Mongol  Tartar  dalal  or 
lale  =  the  ocean,  and  Tibetan  lania  =  priest. 
The  priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  vast- 
ness  of  raind).] 

Booddhist  Theol. :  The  official  title  given  to 
the  Booddhist  pontiff  and  temporal  ruler  who 
resides  at  Lhassa  in  Tibet.  When  the  spirit 
of  Booddha'iuitted  the  earthly  tenement  which 
it  had  inhabited,  it  was  believed  that  it  trans- 
migrated to  another  human  body,  the  indi- 
vidual thus  favoured  becoming  in  consequence 
a  spiritual  guide  worthy  of  implicit  confidence. 
One  of  the.se  pontiffs,  residing  at  Putala  in 
Tibet  in  the  thirteentli  century,  was  raised 
by  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  a  position  of  high 
authority,  and  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  the  title  bestowed  upon 
him  by  which  the  line  of  Tibetan  pontiffs  has 
since  been  known.  Sometimes  a  Lama  of  this 
type  is  elected  to  the  pontifical  throne  when 
yet  an  infant.  One  whom  Mr.  Samuel  Turner 
visited  on  December  3.  1783,  was  an  infant  of 
elgliteen  montlis  old,  being  under  the  protec- 
tion and  jurisdiction  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 


da-lar'-nite,  ».     t!'''**™   DaUra,   iu   Sweden, 
where  it  occurs,  and  sutf.  -ile  {Min.).'\ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Absenopyrit^  (<1-v.). 

dSl-berg'-i-a,    «.      [Named    in    honour    of 
Nicliol.i.s  DalLerg,  a  Swedish  botanist.] 

B'd.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Dalbergie*.  The 
calyx,  which  is  tjampanulate.  is  five-toothed  ; 
stamens  eight  to  ten,  a  stipitate  membran- 
0U.S  legume  tapering  at  both  ends;  seeds  one 
to  three.  The  species  are  generally  shrubs, 
with  unequally  pinnate  leaves ;  more  rarely 
they  are  trees.  At  least  twenty-two  speciea 
are  known.  Dalbergia  Sissoo  furnishes  the 
Sissoo-wood  of  Bengal.  D.  latifolia  is  the 
East  Indian  Rosewood  tree  or  Black-wood. 
D.  monetaria  yields  a  resin  like  that  of 
Dragon's  blood. 

dal-berg-i-e'-aB,  ».  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dalbergia ; 
Lat.  adj.  fern.  pi.  suff.  -eo;.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants. 
The  filaments  are  monadelphous  or  dia*iel- 
phous,  the  legume  continuous,  generally  iude- 
hiscent ;  the  cotyledon,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
fleshy  ;  the  leaves  usually  pinnate.    {LindUy.) 


'  dale  (1). 


[Dole.} 


dale  (2).  '  dael,  *  daylle,  'deal,  s.  [AS. 
da:l ;  Icel.  dair ;  Dan.,  Sw.,  and  Dut,  dal; 
Goth,  dal,  dais;  Ger.  thai;  O.  H.  Ger.  ta.l.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  valley  or  low-lying  place 
between  two  hills.    [Dell. J 

"  Went  wand'riiig  over  date  and  hlU. 
Id  thougbtless  Ireedom  bold." 

WordMvorth:  Ruth. 

2-  Naut. :  A  spout  or  trough  to  carry  off 
water,  as  a  pump-dale. 

dale-land,  s.    Low-lying  land. 

dale-lander,  s.     A  dalesman. 

dalo'-minz-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Dalminzien, 
the  ancient  name  of  Freiberg  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Min.)  (q.v.),] 

Min.  .'An  orthorhombic  mineral,  resembling 
in  its  physical  characters  Argentite.  It  is 
found  near  Freiberg.     Sp.  gr.,  7044— "■049. 

dales'-maa,  s.  [Eng.  dale,  and  man.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  dale  or  valley.  Used 
specially  of  dwellers  in  the  dales  of  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland. 

"  The  dawning  ol  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  tbe  Dalesman  tato." 

Hcott  :  Rokeby,  rt  2L 

dalk,  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  term  sometimes 
applied  to  particular  varieties  of  slate  clay, 
and  sometimes  to  common  clay,  by  the  com- 
mon coal-miners  in  Scotland. 

"  Below  the  coal,  there  is  nlglMteen  inches  of  a  staff, 
which  the  workmen  term  dalk  :  then  tbe  white  lime, 
of  an  inferior  (quality  to  tbe  other,  and  na  yet  but 
seldom  wrought.  *  — i*.   Campsie:   Stirlinfft.  Aec,  xv. 
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'  dalke,  s.  [A.S.  dale,  dole ;  Icel.  dalkr  =  a 
thorn.]    A  pin,  a  brooch,  a  clasp. 

"A  Dalka  (or  a  tache) ;  Firmaculum,  firreuUoritim, 
monile."—Cathol.  Ariglictim. 

dai  -li-an9e.  *dal-i-ance,  'dal-i-aunce, 
'  dalyaunce,  a.    [Dally.*] 

1.  The  interchange  of  caresses  or  acts  of 
fondness  ;  the  act  of  dallying. 

"  Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  hira  fem.ile  serrice,  not  alone 
For  d>2.lUaTu:e  aiid  delight,  as  is  tbe  use." 

iVordticorrh  j  Michael. 

2.  Conjugal  conversation,  sexual  inter- 
course. 

'■  And  my  fair  son  here  show'at  me.  the  dear  pledge 
01  dalliance  had  with  thee  in  heav'n." 

StiUon.   P.  L..  ii.  618,  819. 

3.  Delay,  procrastination. 

■'  Good  Lord  !  you  use  this  dalliaTUx  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  prumise  .  .  ." 

Shaketp. :  Comedy  of  Srrort,  iv.  L 

4.  Toying,  trifling. 

"  And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  daUiance." 
Shaketp. :  I  Benry  VI..  v.  2. 

dal'-li-er,  s.  [Eng.  dally;  -er.]  One  who 
dallies  ;  a  fondler,  a  trifler. 

••  The  daily  datliert  with  pleasant  words,  with  smil- 
ing countenances,  and  with  wagers  purposed  to  be  lost 
bSore  they  were  purposed  to  be  made."— -iJcAam. 


dIU'-lop,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
tuft,  a  clump 


A  patch,  a 


"  Leave  never  a  daUop  unmowne  and  had  out." 

Tueier  -  Busbandrie,  ch.  Ivi.,  st,  S, 

dal'-ly.  'dallen.  'daly,  *dalye,  'da- 
lyyn,  'dayly,  t'.i,   &  t.     [M.E.  dali^n,  a 


dialectal   form  of  dwelien  —  A.S.    dwtlige^m 
=  to  err,  to  be  foolish  {Skeat).\ 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trifle,  to  toy,  to  amuae  oneself  with 
idle  play, 

"A  while  hp  Bt"'"l  uiWD  his  feet; 
H<^  felt  the  niotiori—fwk  bis  seat ; 
And  dallirU  Uiiifl- 

Wr/rdjfw;rth  :  /Hind  ffls/Uand  Rag. 

2.  To  exchange  cJiresses  or  acts  of  fondness, 

"Thay    drottken    and    daylyedvn.    thise    lordez   and 
ladyez."  Oawaine.  1,11^ 

3-  To  play,  to  sport,  to  frolic. 

"Our  aery  bulldeth  In  the  cedar's  top. 
And  tlattiei  wltb  the  wind  and  scorns  the  ran." 
Shakttp. :  Richard  III..  L  %. 

4.  To  chat,  to  gossip,  to  pass  the  time  in 
idle  talk. 

"  I>alyyn.oria.\k.ju.  Fabulor,cQf\fatndOT,coUoquor* 
— /Voiii/X,  Pare. 

5.  To  delay,  to  waste  time, 

"If  thou  ahouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  hU  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
tit^Liid  iu  assured  loss."     i^haktsp. :  King  Lear,  IIL  ^ 

•  B.  Trans. :  To  put  off,  to  procrastinate, 
to  delay,  to  defer. 

"  King  James  wu  dallying  off  tbe  daj 
with  Heron's  wily  dame." 

Scott :  Marmion.  ▼.  WL 

•dil'-ly,  a.     [Dally,  r.]     Idle. 

"  A  working  motlier  makes  a  daily  daughter.**— 
Tricki  of  Leper  the  Tailor,  p.  IL 

dai-ly-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  8.    [Dally,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Dalliance,  trifling,  foolish  play. 

2.  Delay,  procrastination. 

"Ib  there  now  any  dallying  lo  each  a  mattei  am 
this?" — Sharp:  Sermont,  vil,  la. 

•  dal-ly-ing-li?,  *  dalliengly,  adv.  [Eng, 
dallying ;  -ly.]     With  trifling  or  dallying. 

"  Wher  as  he  doth  hut'^daltiengly  persuade,  they  mar 
enforce  and  compeL" — Bale :  Image,  pt.  IL 

•  dal-ma-1163^',  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A 
kind  of*  wig,  worn  especially  by  chemists 
diu-ing  the  eighteenth  century. 

Dal-ma'-tian,  a.  &.  s.  [Eng.  Dalmati(a)i 
-an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dalmatia, 
a  province  of  Austria  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  oi 
Dalmatia. 

Dalmatian  dog, 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  dog,  resembling  partly 
the  hound  and  partly  the  pointer,  and  kept 
mainly  as  a  carriage  dog.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  numerous  black  spots  on  its  coat.  It 
is  also  called  tbe  Danish,  Spotted,  or  Carriage 


dal-m&t'-ic,  *  dal-mat-yk,  5.  [From  Lat. 
Dalmatica  (vestis)  —  the  Dalmatian  dress,  It 
having  been  originally  worn  in  Dalmatia  as  & 
royal  robe.] 

Eccles.  :  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  formerly 
worn  by  the  Roman  pontiff's  when  celebrating 
mass,  the  use  of  which  was  afterwards  con- 
ceded, as  an  especial  favour,  to  certain  prelates 
of  the  church.  For  many  centuries,  however, 
every  bishop  has 
been  entitled  to 
assume  this,  with 
his  other  vest- 
ments, when  cele- 
brating mass.  It 
is  not  worn  by 
priests.  St.  Syl- 
vester conceded 
to  the  deacons  at 
Rome  the  use  of 
the  dalmatic  on 
particular  solem- 
nities, a  privilegt^ 
which  was  ex- 
tended to  other 
churches  by  suc- 
ceeding popes.  It 
is  now  univer- 
sally worn,  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  by  dea- 
cons when  ministering  at  High  Mass.  It  is  a 
long  robe,  open  on  each  side,  and  differs  from 
the  chasuble  in  having  a  species  of  short  sleeve. 
It  was  formerly  white,  but  is  now  made  in  all 
five  colours  which  the  Roman  Church  employs. 
(Rock.)      It   succeeded   the    ancient    Roman 


DALMATIC. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore.  vrpU,  work.  who.  son  ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ea,  oe  =  e,    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 


dalmes— Damascene 
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Colnbiiiiii,  wliich  it  closely  imitates,  whence 
it  hiis  been  cuufounded  with  that  vestment. 
It  was  sometimes  embroidered  with  orphieys 
round  the  bottom  of  tlie  robe  and  on  the  efl^es 
of  tlie  sleeves,  and  with  pearls  and  jewels. 
(SUi union,  tCc.) 

"  I)<tlmatyk.     Datmatica." — Prompt.  Parv. 

'dalmes,  s.     [Damask.]    Damask  cloth. 

•dal  segno  (pr.  dal  san'-yo),  phr.  iltal. 
=  from  llie  si;^n.] 

Music:  A  direction  put  at  the  end  of  a 
pass.'tge  to  go  back  to  the  sign  -ii'  and  repeat 
to  the  close. 

lalt,  a.     [Gael,  dalta.]    A  foster-child. 

"  It  Ib  false  of  ttiy  father's  cliild ;  falser  of  thy 
ciotlit^i'a  suii ;  falsest  of  my  dalt.'—iicott:  Fair  Maui 
of  Perth,  ch.  xjtix. 

•  dalt,  pret.  of  V.     [Deax,  v.] 

"  Al  the  loud  that  tlier  was  they  dulUn  it  in  two." 
Ttm  Vokei  Tale  of  Ha  net yn,  i\.  45. 

lal-to'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.  [From  the  proper 
name  Dalto'ii,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -iaii.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by 
Dalton.     [Daltonism.] 

B.  .4s  subst.  :  One  suffering  from  dalton- 
ism (q.v.). 

dal'-ton-i^m,  s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Dalton,  and  Eng.  auff.  -ism.]  Colour-blimL- 
ness  (q.v.). 

1[  Daltonism,  or  inability  to  distinguish 
between  different  colours,  especially  between 
green  and  red,  is  so  called  from  John  Dalton, 
the  celebrated  physicist  and  founder  of  the 
atomic  theory  of  chemistry.  In  a  paper  which 
he  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  in  October,  1794.  he 
gives  tlie  earliest  account  of  tliat  ocular  pecu- 
liarity known  as  dyschromatopsis,  chromato- 
pseudopsis,  daltonism,  parachromatism,  or 
colour-blindness,  and  sums  up  its  chaiacteris- 
tics  as  observed  in  himself  and  others.  When 
a  boy,  being  present  at  a  review  of  troops,  and 
hearing  these  around  him  expatiating  on  the 
brilliant  etfect  of  a  military  costume,  he  asked 
in  wliat  the  colour  of  a  soldier's  coat  differed 
from  tliat  of  the  grass  on  which  he  trod,  and 
the  derisive  laugh  of  his  companions  first  made 
him  aware  of  the  defectiveness  of  his  eyesight. 
He  stated  in  the  paper  above  referred  to',  ' '  That 
part  of  the  image  which  others  call  red  appears 
to  me  little  more  than  a  shade  or  defect  of 
light ;  after  that  the  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
seem  one  colour,  which  descends  pretty  uni- 
formly from  an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow,  making 
what  I  should  call  different  shades  of  yellow." 
The  subject  is  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  G.  Wilson's 
Researches  on  Colour- Blindness  (1855). 

4am  (1),  *  damme  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of 
dame  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1,  A  woman,  a  lady.    (A  title  of  respect.) 

"bam  Helleuore  queae  was  ache." 

Langtaft.  p.  73. 

t2.  A  mother.     (Of  a  woman  in  cnntempt.) 

"  Hence  with  it.  and  together  with  the  dan\ 
(Ximuiit  them  to  the  nre  !  ' 

i^hakesp.  :   Winter!  Tale,  iL  & 

3.  A  female  parent.     (Used  of  beasts.) 

"A  faithful  uurse  thou  bast ;  the  dam  that  did  thee 
yeau 
Upou  the  mountain-tops  no  kiuder  could  have  bei^n." 
Wordsworth:  The  Pet  Lamb. 

IL  Draughts:  A  crowned  man  in  the  game 
of  draughts.     [Dam-board.] 

d&m  (2),  *  dame,  "  damme  (2),  s.  [Prob. 
an  A. a.  word,  though  not  found  except  in  the 
compound  verb  fordemma  —  to  stop  up.  O. 
Fris.  dam,  dom ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tarn;  Icel.  dammr; 
Dut.  &  Dan.  dam  ;  Sw.  damm.\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
and  '2. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Engineering  : 

(1)  A  bank  or  structure  across  the  current 
of  a  stream,  intended  to  obstructor  keep  back 
the  flow  of  the  water  for  any  purpose,  as  to 
obtain  sufficient  head  and  power  for  driving  a 
water-wheel,  &c. 

(2)  The  water  kept  back  by  a  mound,  mole, 
or  bank. 

*  (3)  A  pond,  a  lake,  a  body  of  water. 

"  Hocifanffmim,  a  dame."— Wright :  Tol.of  roca6., 
p.  2^9. 

2.  Jron-W(yrks :  A  wall  of  fire-brick  closing 
the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace.  [Dam-plate, 
Dam-stone.] 


3.  Law:  A  boundary  or  confinement  with- 
in the  bounds  of  a  person's  own  property  or 
jurisdiction. 

dam-bead,  s.    The  top  of  a  dam  or  mole. 

"...  as  much  water  must  run  over  Vti^  da^n-hvad 
aa  if  there  was  no  dam  at  bW."— Smith:  Wealth-/ 
Natioru,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dam-plate*   s.     A  plate  in  front  of  the 

daui-stnne  which    forms    t!ie    bottom   of   the 
hearth  in  a  blaat-furnai^e  (q.v.).     (Knight.) 

dam-stone,  s.  The  stone  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hcarLli  of  a  blast-furnace. 

dam^  vX    [Sw.  ddmma;  Dut.  dammen ;  Icel. 
demma.]     [Dam,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  confine,  keep  back,  or  obstruct 
the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam.  (Generally  used 
with  the  adverbs  in  or  up.) 


*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confine,  to  restrain,  to  keep  down. 

"  The  more  thou  dmmn'st  it  up,  the  mure  it  burufl."* 
Slui/iesj}. :  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  ii.  7. 

2.  To  obstruct,  to  hinder. 

"And  dammed  the  lovely  aplendour  of  their  sight." 
Cowley. 

da'-ma,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  fallow-deer,  buck  or  doe.  ] 

Zool,  :  Agenusof  mammals,  family  Cervidae. 

Dama  ptatyceros  is  the  Fallow-deer,  called  by 

Prof.  Thomas  Bell  and  many  other  zoologists, 

Cervus  dama.    [Fallow-deer.] 

dam'-age,  s.     [O.    Fr.   danmge,   damage ;    Fr. 
d'tmmage ;    Ital.  dannaggio,    from    Low   Lat. 
•  danumticum,    froui    Lat.   dtimnian    =    loss, 
injury.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Any  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment 
done  to  any  person  or  thiug. 

" .  .  .  to  the  great  ibirrmge  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune."— Bacon, 

2.  The  hurt,  injury,  mischief,  or  detriment 
suffered  by  anyone  ;  any  loss  or  harm  in- 
curred. 

3.  The  value  or  coat  of  hurt  or  Injury  done. 
[II.]    (Generally  plural.) 

"...  to  pay  the  darwiges  which  had  been  sustained 
by  the  war.  '—Glareiulon. 

i  Retribution  or  reparation  for  hurt,  in- 
jury, or  detriment  done  or  suffered.     [II.] 

"The  bishop  demanded  restitution  of  the  apolU 
taken  by  the  Scots,  or  damagea  for  the  same." — Bacon. 

5.  The  cost  of  anything.    (Slang.) 
IL  Law: 

1.  (Sing.) :  Any  loss  or  injury  sustained  by 
the  fault  or  illegal  act  of  another. 

2.  (i'l-):  The  amount  in  money  at  which 
any  damage  sustained  by  any  person,  through 
the  act  or  omission  of  another,  is  assessed 
by  a  jury  ;  the  pecuniary  recompen.se  for 
damage  sustained  claimed  by  the  plaintiff, 
or  awarded  by  the  jury,  in  a  civil  action. 

"  Tell  me  whether  ...  1  may  not  sue  her  for 
damages  in  a  court  of  Justice  t  "—Addison. 

^  For  the  diffi^rence  between  damage  and 
injury,  see  Injuky. 

*  damage-cleer,  s.  [Lat.  damna  clcri- 
corum  =  damages — that  is,  fees — of  theclerks.] 
[See  def.l 

Old  law :  A  fee  formerly  assessed  on  the 
tenth  pai-t  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
on  the  twentieth  part  in  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Exchequer,  out  of  all  damages, 
exceeding  five  marks,  recovered  in  tlio.se 
Courts  in  all  actions  in  the  case  of  covenant, 
trespass,  battery,  &e.,  and  given  originally  to 
the  prothouotaries  and  tlieir  clerks  for  draw- 
ing special  writs  and  pleadings.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Stat.  17  Charles  IL.  c.  6,  §  2. 

*  damage  -  feasant,  "  damage -fe- 
ceant,  «.  [O.  Fr.  damage  faisant  =  causing 
damage.] 

Old  law :  Doing  hurt  or  iu.jury,  as  the  cattle 
of  one  person  entering  the  grounds  of  another 
without  his  consent,  and  there  feeding  or 
otherwise  damaging  the  crops,  wood,  fences, 
&c.  In  such  cases  the  owner  may  distrain 
the  trespassing  animals,  or  impound  them, 
until  satisfaction  be  made  for  the  injury  done 
or  damage  sustained. 

dam,'-age,  v.t.  &  %.    [Damage,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  damage,  hurt,  or  injury 
to,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  harm. 


Soon  aft.  r  the  English  fleet  had  refitted  thenincIvM 
(for  they  hiiU  gi-n.-ntlly  l)een  much  Unmngvd  l.y  the 
engagement  in  «ulbay,)  they  nji.i.irud  in  Blyht  of 
Schuvollng,  making  up  to  theahoro."— /(um«(.-  OtPn 
Time,  an.  Itj72. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hurt,  to  impair,  to  cause  detri- 
ment to  ;  as,  To  damage,  one's  reputation  or 
chuiacter. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  receive  damage  or  hurt,  to 
become  datiiaged. 

d^m'~age-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  damage;  -ahU'.] 
t  1.  Liable  to  be  damaged,  susceptible  of 
damage. 

"  2.  Causing  damage,  hurtful,  mischievous. 

"  Dani'igeable  and  Infectious  to  the  innocence  of  our 
neigh  t»our8."—ffofern»«e'U  of  the  Tongue. 

d^m'-aged,  pa.  yiar.  or  a.    [Damage,  v.] 

*  dam'-age-ment,  s.    (Eng.  damage;  -menl-l 

Damage,  injury. 

"The  morw'a  the  aoule  and  bodle's  damage'nenW— 
Duviet  :  Microcoirnoi,  p.  44. 

*  dam'-^ge-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  damage  ;  -ohm.} 
Hurtful,  injiu-ious,  damaging. 

'■  Damageout  or  doynge  hurte  or  hurtfuh  DamnA' 
ficus.  incotnmodut,  iniurionu." —Hutoet. 

dam'-ag-e^,  s.  pi.    (Damage,  s.] 

If  Damages  ultra : 

Law  :  Damages  claimed  by  a  plaintiff  beyond 
those  paid  into  court  by  a  defendant. 

dam'-ag-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Damage,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sitbsta7itive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  damage,  hurt,  or  in- 
jury to. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  damaged. 

da-ma- ja'-vag,  s.  [Etym  doubtful.]  A 
prejiaration  of  the  chestnut  tree,  used  as  a 
substitute  fur  oak-bark  and  gall-nuts  in 
tanning.    (Ogilvie.) 

d&m'-al-is,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  young  cow,  a  heifer.] 
Zool.  :  A  genus  of  antelopes,  related  to, 
and  sometimes  included  in,  the  genua  Alee- 
laphus.  The  horns  are  sub-cylindrical,  lyrate, 
and  diverge  from  each  other;  a  small,  bald, 
moist  muffle  exists  between  aud  below  the 
nostrils  ;  the  female  has  two  t-eats.  Damalis 
huuitus  is  the  Sassaby  or  Bastard  Harte- 
Beest ;  D.  seiieg<'le]isis,  the  Korrigum ;  D. 
pygarga,  the  Nuniii  or  Bi>nte-boc  ;  D.  alblfrons^ 
the  Bless-buc  ;  aud  D.  zebra,  the  Doria. 

dSm-al-iir'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Sa^aAt?,  (damalis)  = 
a  young  cow,  ,i  heifer,  aud  Eng.  uric  (.q.v.).] 
Pertaiuiiig  to  tlie  urine  of  cows. 

damalurlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C7H12O2.  A  volatile  monatoraic 
acid,  said  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses. 

dam'-an,  s.    [Syriac] 

Zool.  :  Procavia  syriaca  (=  *  Hyrax  syria 
cus),  the  "  coney  "  of  Scripture.     [Cony.] 

dam'-ar,  s.    [Dammar.] 

dam-a-re-tei'-on  (pi.  dam-a-re-tei'-a)^ 

s,  (Gr.  SatiapeTCLov  (dnmareteio'n)  =  pertain- 
ing to  Damarete,  the  wife  of  Geloii  ]  A 
Syracusan  silver  coin,  weighing  about  tea 
Attic  drachmae. 

dSlll'-as,£>'.  [Fr.  =  Damascus.]  A  sabre  made 
of  Damaacus-steel.    (Nuttall.) 

D^m-as-^ene',  a.  &  s.      (I^at.  DavMscenuSf 

from  DamascKS.} 

A,  Asadj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Damascus. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Damascus. 

"  In  Daiunscus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  kinc 
kept  the  city  of  the  DitJnascenei  with  a  garrison,  .  .  . 
—2  Cor.  xi. ;«. 

2.  Bot.  :  [Damson]. 

"  In  April  follow  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  tha 
,    damitsreni-  and  pliim-treea  in  blo6Bom.  aud  the  white 
thorn  in  leaf." — Huron. 

Damascene  lace.  An  imitiition  of 
Honiton  lace,  and  made  with  lace  braid  and 
lace  sprigs  joined  together  with  corded  bars. 
The  difference  letween  it  and  modern  point 
lace,  wliich  it  closely  resembles,  consists  in 
the  introduction  into  Damascene  of  real 
Honiton  sprigs,  and  thf  absence  of  any  needle- 
work fillings.     (Diet.  0/ Needlework.) 


boll,  b6^;  pout,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh^;  -tlon,  -$lon  =  Thiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  hpU  d^ 
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damascene— damnose 


Damascene   work,  a.     The  same  as 

DamasK-WUIIK  (q.V.). 

*  dani-as-9ene'»  v.t.  [Damascene,  a. J  To 
daiiiasli,  to  ilanmskeen. 

Da-md,s'-ciis,  s.  [See  def.]  A  celebrated 
city  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  tho  Holy 
Seriptiirea.  It  is  a  city  of  tho  greatest  an- 
tiquity, having  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  ; 
and  itia  even  asserted  by  some  ancient  writers 
tliat  this  patriarch  reigned  there.  It  is  still 
one  of  the  most  distingnished  cities  in  Syria, 
and  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  of 
the  same  name,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  the  mountains  of  Anti-Li  ban  us.  It 
is  distant  north-east  from  Jerusalem  about 
140  miles. 

Damascus-blade,  s.  A  sword  originally 
maiiular.-tured  cliietly  at  Damascus.  Tlie  sur- 
face was  variegated  with  white,  silvery,  or 
black  streaks  or  veins.  The  swords  of  Da- 
mascus were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of 
the  quality  of  their  steel.    [Damask,  s.,  2.] 

Damascus-Iron,  s.  Damascns-irnn  is 
produced  by  the  following  method  :— Unite 
by  welding  twentydivc  bars  of  iron  and  mild 
steel  alternately,  each  about  2  feet  long,  2 
inches  wide,  and  t  inch  thick,  and  having 
drawn  the  fagot  into  a  bar  ^  inch  square,  cut 
it  into  lengths  of  6  or  ti  feet.  One  of  these 
pieces  is  heated  to  redness,  and  one  end  is 
held  firmly  in  a  vice,  while  the  other  is 
twisted  by  a  wrench  or  tongs,  which  shortens 
the  rod  to  half  its  length  and  makes  it  cylin- 
drical. If  two  of  these  twisted  pieces  are  to 
be  welded  together,  they  are  turned  in  diverse 
directions,  one  to  the  riglit  and  the  other  to 
the  left ;  these  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
welded  and  flattened.  If  three  rods  be  used, 
the  outside  ones  turn  in  a  direction  the  oppo- 
site of  the  middle  one,  and  this  produces  the 
handsomest  figure.  By  these  operations  the 
alternations  of  iron  and  steel  change  places  at 
each  lialf-revolution  of  the  square  rod,  com- 
posed of  twenty-five  laminae,  the  external 
layers  winding  round  the  interior  ones  ;  thus 
forming,  when  flattened  into  a  ribbon,  ine- 
giilar  concentric  ovals  or  circles.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  Damascus  depends  upon  the 
number  and  thickness  of  the  alternations. 
{Knight.) 

Damascus-steel,  s.  A  kind  of  steel 
brought  from  the  Levant,  greiitly  esteemed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments. 
(Wcale.)    [Damask-steel.] 

Damascus-twist,  s.  A  kind  of  gnn- 
ban-'-l  made  of  a  ribbon  of  Damascus-iron 
coiled  around  a  mandrel  and  welded.   (Knight.) 

dam'-a-see,  s.    [Damson.] 

d^m'-a-sin,  s.    [Dasison.] 

dam'-ask,  s.  &  a.     [From  Damascus,  where  it 
was  originally  manufactured.] 
A.  -4s  substantive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  rich  silk  stuff  originally  made  at 
Damascus,  and  thence  deriving  its  name.  It 
had  raised  figures  in  various  patterns,  and 
flowfrs  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon 
a  wliile  or  coloured  ground.  The  work  was 
prnliably  of  the  nature  of  embroidery  in  tlie 
first  place,  but  the  figures  were  afterwards 
exhibited  on  the  surlaee  by  a  peculiar  an-ange- 
ment  of  the  loom,  wlneh  brought  up  certain 
of  the  colours  and  depn'ssed  others,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  pattern. 

(2)  A  woven  fabric  of  linen,  extensively 
made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  used  for 
table  cloths,  fine  towelling,  napkins,  &c.  By 
a  pai  ticular  management  of  the  warp-threads 
In  the  loom,  figures,  fruits,  and  flowers  are 
exhibited  on  the  surface,  as  in  the  ancient 
da:nask.  It  is  kno^vn  as  washing  damask,  or, 
when  unbleached,  as  brown  damask.  A  sm  ill- 
patterned  towelling,  known  as  diaper,  ha^  a 
figure  produced  in  the  same  manner.  {Knight^ 

"  He  lofiked  .it  the  Ul)le-rlwth.  aud  praised  the  e^'ure 
ol  the  'Ittttuisk  .  .  ."—OoldS'nith:  The  Bee.  No.  JI. ; 
On  the  Vst!  of  Language. 

(3)  Stuff  with  a  wavy  or  watered  appearance. 
{Knight.)    [Moirf,.] 

2.  MetalluTfiy ;  A  wavy  pattern  sho\vn  in 
articles  forged  from  a  combined  iron  and  steel 
blank.  The  two  metals  arc  mechanically  as- 
sociated, and  the  bar  is  then  twisted,  doubled, 


welded,  or  otherwise  treated,  so  as  to  convolve 
the  fibres  of  the  respective  metals.  When  the 
forging  and  grinding  (and  ttunpering,  if  a 
Hword)  arc  completed,  the  article  is  dipped  in 
acidulated  water,  which  corrodes  the  sUjcI 
and  dues  not  alfect  the  iron.  The  steel  waves 
thus  a]>pear  l>lack,  and  the  iron  remains  wliite. 
The  damask  is  jiroduced  by  the  unequal  ten- 
dency to  oxidation  of  the  two  metals. 
{KnUjht.) 

*  II.  Fig. :  Used  for  a  red  colour,  as  that  of 
tho  damask-rose. 
"  And  fur  suiiie  deale  perplexed  wa«  her  »ii)lrlL 
Her  damatic  lat«.  now  cbaiig'd  to  pureai  whitt". 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Of  or  pertiiining  to  Damascus. 

2.  Of  a  red  colour,  rosy. 

"  Bill  lot  coDcealmcnt,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bad, 
Keed  uu  her  iiama$k  cheek  .  .  ." 

HhakLAp. :  Twelfth  Niaht.  11. 1. 

*3.  Variegated,  diversified  with  flowers. 

'•  The  (ianuMfat  raeddowea,  aud  the  crawlingeitreameB, 
Sweeten,  aud  make  aof  b  thy  die/ime" 

Cvrbet :  The  Country  Lift. 

damask-earpet,  >'•'.  Also  known  as 
British,  a  damask  Venetian,  A  variety  of 
carpet  resembling  tho  Kidderminster  in  tlie 
mode  of  wea\ing,  but  exposing  the  warp  in- 
stead of  the  we/t. 

damask-loom,  s.    a  loom  for  weaving 

figured  fabrics.      [JacQDARD.] 

damask-plum.  s. 

Hot.  :  Tlie  Damson  (q.v.). 

damask-rose,  *  damaske-rose,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  A  red  variety  of  rose,  liosa  daTnas- 
cena,  originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

"Damask-rotes  have  not  been  known  in  England 
above  one  huudred  years,  aud  now  are  bo  cumruon." — 
Bacon. 

2.  Pharm. :  As  Aqua  Ros(B,  ten  lbs  of  the 
fresh  petals  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
distil.  Rose  water  is  only  given  as  an  agree- 
able medium  for  medicines,  and  in  colouring 
lotions. 

damask -steel,  s.  The  steel  of  Damascus 
originally  ;  the  j-rocess  travelled  into  Klioras- 
san  and  Persia,  where  it  prospered  long,  but 
decayed  as  the  hordes  swept  over  the  country. 
It  isa  laminated  metal  of  piu-e  iron  and  str^el, 
of  peculiar  quality,  produced  by  careful 
heating,  laborious  forging,  doubling,  and 
twisting.    (Knight.)    [Damascus-iron.] 

damask-stltc:^,  $. 

Needlework :  A  name  given  to  Satin-stitch 
when  worked  upon  a  linen  foundation.  [Satin- 
stitch.  ] 

damask-violet,  s.  Hesperis  matronalis. 
It  is  called  also  Dame's-violet  (q.v.), 

damask-work,  s.  The  art  or  process  of 
inlaying  one  metal  upon  another  in  the 
manner  described  under  A.  X.  2. 

dam' -ask,  v.t.    [Damask,  s.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  ornament  steel-work  with  figures, 
streaks,  or  stripes. 

"The  cuishes,  which  his  brawny  thighs  Infold. 
Are  miugled  metal,  damuslc'd  o'er  with  gold." 

Drydt'n  :  VirgU  ;  .£nei/i.  xi,  "35,  736 

2.  To  imprint  the  figures  of  flowers  upon, 
*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  paint  or  colour,  to  stain. 

"  The  last  reason  of  such  their  going  naked  some- 
times was  out  of  an  opinion  that  no  clothing  so 
adorned  them  as  their  painting  and  daniasking  of 
their  bodiea."— S/wed .'  AncieTit  Britaines,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vii., 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"  Around  him  dance  the  rosy  hours,       ^     _ 
And  damasking  the  groimd  with  flow'ra. 

Fen ton 

^  To  damask  wine:  To  warm  it  a  little. 
(Kersey.) 

dam'-asked.  pa.  par.  oro.    [Damask,  r.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  Variegated  or  ornamented  with 
igures  like  watering. 

2.  Fig. :  Variegated,  diversified, 

"...  the  rfrtmojtt'rf  meads 
Unfore'd,  display  t«n  thousand  imint€d  flowers," 

J.  Phiiipt .-  Cider,  il. 

II.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  field  or 
v'harge   when  it  is  covered  over  with  small 


squares  fretted  all  over.    Also  called  diapered 
(q.v.). 

dam -as-keen,  dS-m'-as-ken,  v.t.  [Vv. 
dum/is<iuiaer.\  To  oruamenc  one  metal  uy 
another  by  inlaying  or  incrustation,  as,  for 
instance,  a  sword-blade  of  steel  by  tigures  '^f 
gold.  The  metd  to  be  ornanit^nt<jd  is  carvrd 
or  etched,  and  the  hollows  or  lines  liUeil  iu 
with  the  gold  or  silver,  aud  uniU;d  by  ham- 
mering or  by  solder.  It  was  juactised  as. 
early  as  617  n.c.  by  Ulaucus  of  Chios.  '1  iiiu 
mode  of  decoration  of  metal  is  principally 
applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  swords  and 
otlier  weapons,  and  has  three  forms  anion;; 
the  Persians,  where  the  art  is  principally 
pracrtised  :  (o)  The  design  is  drawn  by  a 
brush,  engraved,  wires  laid  in  so  as  to  project, 
and  fastened  at  points  by  golden  naibi.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  gold  inlay  is  then  engraved. 
(b)  The  engraved  bhfie  is  tilled  even  to  the 
surfat^i  with  gold,  which  is  pressed  in  and 
]»oli.shed  by  a  burnisher  of  nephrite,  (c)  'I'ue 
design  consists  of  a  great  number  of  minute 
holes,  which  are  filled  with  gold-wire  bur- 
nished in.    (Knight.) 

d^m-as-keened',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Damas- 

KKKN.] 

* d&m-as-keen'-er-y',  s.  [Eng.  davaiskteu , 
■ery.]  "l he  art  <>f  damaskeening;  steel-work, 
damaskeened.     (Ash.) 

dam-as-keen'-ing,  jr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [Da- 
maskeen.] 

A.  &  B.  Xs  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  su/;s(. :  The  art  or  process  of  onia- 
mcnting  one  metal  by  another,  by  inlaying  «»r 
incrustation.  It  is  used  prineiiially  in  en- 
riching the  blades  of  swords,  the  locks  of 
pistols,  &<:. 

'  dam'-as-kin,  s.  [Lat.  Damascenus  =  of  oi 
pertaining  to  Damaseus.]    A  Damascus-blade 

"  Nu  old  Toledo  blades,  or  dain<ukint ; 
No  piBtula,  orB'>uie  mre-siiriug  carabines," 

HowelVt  Lett.  :  Poem  to  A'.  Ch.  I.,  160- 

d^m'-ask-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Damask,  v.) 
A.  &  B.   -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  art  or  process  of  damas- 
keening. 
d3.m-a-s6'- ni-fim,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Class!  Lat.  damasoiuon ;  Gr,  haixavt^vLov 
(damasonion)  =  the  plant  described  in  the 
detinition.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Alismaceje.  formed  for  the 
reception  of  the  common  Star-fruit,  of  wl.ieh 
the  more  common  scientific  name  is  Actino- 
carpus  Dairuxsonlurn.     [Actinocakpos,  Star- 

FRCIT.] 

dar-mS-sse;  s.    [Fr] 

Fabric:  A  FLmders  linen  woven  with 
flowers  and  figures,  aud  resembling  damask. 

d^m'-as-sin,  s.    [Lat.  damascenus.] 

Fabric:  A  silk  damask  containing  gold  or 
silver  flowers  in  the  fabric. 

*  dam-a-syn,  s.    [Damsos,] 

*  dam-board.  *  dam'-brod,  .^.  [Eng. 
dams,  and  board.]    A  cliess-board  (Scotch), 

dambrod  pattern,  s.     A  large  cneck 
pattern. 
dam'-b6ard-ed,*dam-b6rd-ed,a,  [Eng. 
damboard;    -ed.]       Having  square  divisions, 
chequered,  diced. 

"  See  that  upland  loon  wi*  the  dambord«d  back  .  .  ." 
—Blackwoods  Magazine.  Nov  .  1830,  p.  1S4. 

dam'-bon-ite,  5.    [From  the  native  name  of 

the  tree  ;  Eng.  suff.  -iie.] 

Chem.  :  C6Hio(CH3)206.  A  saccharine  sub- 
stance extracted  by  alcohol  from  a  variety  of 
caoutchouc  exporte'd  from  Gaboon  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  It  cr>-stallizRS  in  white 
needles,  melts  at  190%  and  sublimes  at  about 
200°  By  acting  upon  it  with  hydriodic  acid 
it  yields  dambose  and  methyl  iodide.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 
dam'-bose.  s.  [From  tlie  native  name  ;  Eng. 
suflf.  -osc'iChem.).'} 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic 
acid  on  dambonite.  Dambose,  CeHioOe.  is  a 
crystalline  sugar.  It  forms  six-sided  tliick 
anhydrous  prisms,  which  melt  at  212\  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  r^t. 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  ^  kw. 
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dame,  9.  [Fr.  dame;  Sp.,  Port.,  and  Ital. 
daiii't ;  from  Lat.  domiiia,  feiu.  of  dominus  = 
a  ioid.l 

1.  A  lady,  a  title  of  boiiour  or  respect  to 
WMiiieii  (now  specially  applied  to  the  widow  of 
«  knight  or  bar'^net). 

••  Hinv  wi.uM  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  wnowii'J, 
Auil  Troy  «  proud  d'*"»«*.  whose  g-ariiieota  swoep  tlie 
ground.  Pope:  ilotnert  Iliad,  vi.  662.  Sti). 

2.  A  mistress. 

"  Botho  been  obedient  to  liore  dame"  —  Ancren 
Mwle,  p.  4'2i. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  especially  one  ad- 
vanced in  years. 

4.  A  mistress  of  an  elementary  school. 

"  Ho  .  .  .  received  hia  first  regular  instruction  at  ft 
danir'a  school."— ZJ.  0.  Gr-yori/. 

*  5-  A  mother,  a  dam. 

"  Aa  eny  Itytle  or  calf  folwing  hiarfam?  " 

Chaucer:  C.T.,  3,259. 

dame's  Tiolet,  s. 

Bat.  :  The  comninn  name  of  ffesperis  mntro- 
malis,  a  perenniid  flower  belonging  tn  the  order 
Crucifene.  The  flowers  are  pale-pnrplish  and 
sweet-scented,  especially  in  the  evening. 

dame-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dame's  Violet  (q.v.). 

da'-mer,  s.  [Etym.  obscnre.]  A  long  needle, 
with  a  considerably  elongated  eye,  some- 
what like  the  long  eye  in  a  bodkin,  iiiteiKb-d 
to  receive  the  coarse  loosely  twisted  strands 
of  darning  yarn,  either  of  wool  or  cotton. 

*  dames,  s.    [Dams.] 

•d^me-jele,  "dameselle,  s.    [Damsel] 

Da-mi -an,   Da'-mi-en,  s.     [Name  of  a 

mediLevai  saint,] 

^  HerinttsofSL  Damian  or  Damien  . 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Celestines 
(q.v.).     The  French  called  them  Damianes. 

dam  i-an'-a,  «. 

P/ntr. :  A  drng  made  from  the  leaves  of  a 
Mexican  plant  and  said  to  be  valuable  as  a 
nerve  tuuic,  especially  iu  casee  of  sexual  atuuiy. 

Da'-mi-an-ists,  s.pl.  [From  the  name  of 
tlieir  founder,  and  Eng.  suiT.  -ist.] 

Eccl.  :  A  religious  sect,  disciples  of  Damian, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the  sixth  century. 
Tliey  disowned  any  distinction  of  persons  in 
tlie  Godhead,  and  professed  one  single  nature 
incapable  of  any  eliange,  yet  they  called  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

dam' -mar.  dam'-ma-ra,   s.     [Javan  and 

Malay  ddmdr.] 

1.  Bat. :  A  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  tlie 
Coiiiferse.  Six  species  are  known,  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Mnlayan  and  otlier 
islands  of  the  southern  tropic  ;  one  extending 
to  New  Zealand,  Dammara  mistralis,  is  also 
called  the  Kauri  or  Cowrie  Fine  (q.v.).  D. 
OTientalis,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  &c.,  fur- 
nishes the  resin  called  Dammar  (q.v.).  It 
grows  to  a  great  height ;  the  wood  is  like 
cedar,  light,  and  unfit  for  exposure  to  the 
weather,  D.  vitiensis  is  a  native  of  Fiji,  at- 
taining a  height  of  80  to  100  ft.  The  wood 
is  largely  used  for  masts,  booms,  spars,  &c. 

2.  Chem.  :  [Dammarin]. 

%  Piney  Dammar  :  [Piney.] 

dammar -gum,  s.    [Dammar-resin.] 

danunar-pine,  dammer-pine,  s. 

B-it. :  A  tree,  formerly  called  Agatkis  loran- 
tk'foUa.  Now,  however,  Agathis  has  been 
reduced  to  a  synonym  of  Dammara,  and  the 
pin«  fomierly  j>laced  under  it,  originally  the 
Pinus  Dammara  of  Linnteus,  has  become  in 
turn  Ao'ithis  Dammara,  Ahks  Dammara.  Dom- 
•mara  alba,  an"l  D.  oriental-is.  It  is  a  tree  100 
feet  high,  growing  on  mountain-tops  in  Am- 
boyua,  Teruate,  and  the  Molucca  islands.  The 
timber  is  light,  and  of  inferior  quality.  It 
furnishes  the  daramar-resin  (q.v.). 

dammar-resin,  s.    [Dammarin.] 

C'jiiivu^rce : 

(1)  From  Avstralia :  Also  called  Cowrie- 
gum,  Kauri-gum.  The  produce  of  a  lart:e 
coniferous  tr<'e,  Dam.mara  avstralis,  which 
grows  in  New  Zealand.  It  occurs  in  hard 
white-yellow  masses,  having  a  shining  fmcture 
and  an  odour  of  turpentine.  It  contains  an 
ucid  resin,  Dammaric  acid,  and  a  neutral  resin. 


Dammaran.  The  former  is  soluble  in  dilute 
alcoliol.  The  resin  distilled  yields  a  volatile 
oil,  called  Dannnarol,  boiling  at  150%  and  hav- 
ing the  formula  CioHooO?.  When  distilled 
with  quicklime  it  yjulds  a  yellow  oil,  called 
Dammaroue. 

(2)  East  Indian:  Dammar  PuU  (Cat's-eye 
resin),  said  to  be  obtained  fiom  Dammaraalba. 
The  resin  exudes  fiom  excrescences  on  the 
stem  near  the  root,  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
transpaient  lumps,  having  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. It  is  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Tlie 
part  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  is  called  Dam- 
marylic  acid.  Afterwards  a  part  p^u  be  dis- 
solved in  etlier,  forming  a  liydrocarbon  called 
Dajiiiuaryl.    {ll'atts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

dam'-mar-an,  s.  [Eng.  dam7/wr;  suCf.  -an.] 
[Dammak-resin,  1,] 

dSm'-mar-ic,  a.     [Eng.  dammar  ;  -ic] 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  dam- 
mar. 
dammaric  acid,s.    [Dammar-besin,  i.] 

d^m'-mar-in,  s.     [Eng.  dammar;  sutt   -in 

(Ckcm.).] 

Chem.  :  A  resin  found  in  various  species  of 
dammar.  Dammara  orientalis  furnishes  one 
kind,  which,  mixed  with  chalk  and  pulverised 
bamboo-bark,  is  used  for  caulking  ships. 
Another  kind,  obtained  from  the  Dammara 
australis,  or  Cowrie-pine  of  New  Zealand,  is 
dissolved  in  turpentine  and  used  as  a  colour- 
less varnish.  It  is  also  used  for  mounting 
purposes  instead  of  Canada-balsam.  The 
best  form  of  varnish  is  to  dissolve  one  ounce 
of  dammar-gum  in  a  fluid  ounce  of  turpentine  : 
to  dissolve  one  ounce  of  mastic  in  two  fluid 
ounces  of  chloroform,  and  mix. 

dam'-mar-dl,  s.    [Eng.  damviar;  -oL]    [Dam- 

MAli-RESIN,  1.] 

dam'-mar-one,  b.  [Eng.  dammar;  -one.] 
[Dam.ma'r-resin,  1.] 

dam'-mar-yl,  s.    [Dammer-resin,  2.] 

dam-mar-yl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dammaryl ;  -ic] 
of  or  pertaining  to  dammaryl.  [Dammar- 
resin,  2.] 

dammed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dam,  v.] 

dam'-mer  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dam  ;  -er.]  One  who 
dams  up  water  ;  the  constructor  of  a  dam. 

dam'-mer  (2),  s.    [Dammar.] 

dammer-pine,  s.    [Dammar-pine.] 

dammer-pitch,  s.  The  resin  of  Vateria 
indica,  the  White  Uammer-tree. 

dammer-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  two  trees  which  follow.    [Damar.] 
^  (I)  Black  dammer-tree :  Caiuirivm  strictum. 
(2)  White  dammer-tree  :  Vateria  iiidica. 
"  dammes,  s.    [Damask.] 

dam'-ming,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &s.    [Dam,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr,  par,  &  particlp.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  confining 
or  resti'aining  the  flow  of  water  by  a  dam. 

damn  {n  silent),    *  damnyn,    *  dampne, 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.Fr.  dam-ner  ;  8p.  &  Port-  davuiar  ; 
Ital.  dainnnre,  from  Lat.  damno  =  to  condemn, 
damnum  =  a  loss,  a  fine.) 

A.  Traiisitii^e : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  condemn, 
(a)  Absolutely: 

"  Yt  is  no  ninistrye  for  a  lorde 
To  ditmpne  a  ui:in,  without  answere  of  worde." 
dutucer:  Lefjeiid  of  Good  Women,  Frol.,  400. 

(7))  With  tlie  penalty  expressed : 

"  Wherfor  Adam  waa  dampnyd  to  helle.' 

lowne^ey  Mf/st..  p.  49. 

(2)  To  condemn  to  eternal  puuishnient.  [II.] 

(3)  To  cause  to  be  eternally  condemned. 

"Thatwbich  he  continues  ignorant  of.  having  done 
the  utmost  lying  in  his  iiower  thnt  he  might  not  be 
ignorant  of  it,  shall  not  davin  him."— .SoufA."  Sertn. 

(4)  To  curse ;  to  call  down  the  curse  of  God 
on. 

"  Infected  he  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them  ! " 

Shakcsp. .-  Mijcbeth,  Iv.  1 

^   Frequently    used  interjectionally    as    a 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  con<lemn.  to  cry  down,  to  ruin  bj 
expressing  disappiobation. 

".  .  .  vou  piru  not  »(>  airant  a  crltick  a»  to  darrm 
them,  like  the  rest,  without  hfuiiug  " — Pop*. 

(•J)  To  ruin,  to  blast. 

t  II.  Scripture  &  Theology  : 

1.  Hen. :  To  condemn  as  sinful ;  to  pro- 
nounce blameworthy  ;  Ut  doom  to  punishment 
witliout  indicating  what  is  its  character  or 
amount.     [Damnation,  ].] 

"  An<l  he  that  doiihteth  Is  damned  If  he  eat.  becanM 
be  eabeth  not  of  faitb :  for  whatsoever  is  not  ol  faitb  \» 
»\a."—ltnin.  xiv,  23. 

2.  Sfiec.  :  To  sentence  or  condemn  to 
eternal  punishment,  or  to  the  penalty  designed 
as  the  appropriate  punishment  of  the  un- 
believer and  impenitent  sinner. 

"  He  that  bellevetb  and  1h  baptized  shall  liesavAdj 
but  he  that  believelh  not  shall  be  damjied." — JUari 
ivi.  le. 

U  In  the  R.V.  it  is  altered  to  coTidemned  id 
eai-h  of  the  passages  cited. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  curse,  to  swear  profanely, 
to  blaspheme. 

damn  (n  silent),  s.     [Damn,  v.}    A   curse,  t 
jirofane  oath. 

*  dam-na-bil'-i-ty,  •  dam-na-bil'-i-tie, 

s.    [Eng.  damiial'le  ;  -ity-]    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  damnable  ;  damnaMeness. 

"Of  the  damnablUtie  belonging  to  the  mortals 
olTeace."— Sir  7"  More:    Worket,  p.  ASi. 

dam'-na-ble,  a,  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  doTji- 

nabilis.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserving  of  or  liable  to  damnation  or 
condemnation. 

".  .  .  the  HuBsian  divinea  pronoonced  it  damnable^ 
—M'lcaiday  :  Hist-  Eny.,  ch.  xxlii. 

2.  Odious,  vile,  execrable,  pernicious. 

*  B.  .^s  adv. :  Danmably. 
•■  That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant 
And  diiinnable  injrrat'jful    .     .    ." 

Hhukvsp. :  Winter's  Tale,  ItL  2. 

dam'-na-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  damnahUi 

•  nc£S.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  danmabla 
or  deserving  of  damnation. 

"  The  question  being  of  the  damnableneii  of  error.' 
.—Chilling worth :  Religion  qf  Protestants. 

2.  Vileness,  execrableness,  odiousness, 

dam'-na-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  damnah{U);  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  damnaVile  manner ;    in   a  manner 
calling  for  damnatinn  ;  cursedly. 


2.  Odiously,  vilely,  execrably. 

"The  more  sweets  they  bestowed  upon  them,  tb« 
more  dtimna'Ay  their  conserves  atunk.'  —Dennis. 

dam-na'-tion,  ""  damnacioun.  *damp- 
nacion,    *  dampnacioun,    *  dampna- 

cyone,  5.    [Lat.  damnation  from  damno  =  to 
condemn.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  sentencing  or  condemning  to 
eternal  punishment.     [B.J 

".  .  .  whose  judyraent  now  of  a  long  time  Ilngereth 
not.  and  their  damnation  shnnbereth  not."— 2  Pet.  li.  a. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  condemned  to  eternal 
punishment. 

".  .  .  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resoi^ 
rection  of  dmnnat ion." — John  V.  29, 
II.  Figuratively  : 

*  1,  A  crime  so  execrable  as  to  call  fot 
eternal  punishment. 

"Twere  damnation 
To  think  so  base  a  thouj^'ht    .    .    .' 

.Shakesp  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  U  .. 

t  2.  The  condemnation  or  damning  of  a 
play,  book,  &c.,  by  openly-expressed  disap- 
probation. 

'*  Don't  lay  the  damnation  of  your  play  to  my  ao- 
count  "—Fic'ding. 

B.  Theology: 

1.  Gen. :  Judgment  without  indicating  its 
character  ;  a  pen.ilty  inflicted  on  account  of 
some  sin  for  which  one  has  been  Divinely 
judged. 

"  For  he  that  eat«th  and  drinketh  unworthily.  eat«th 
and  drinketh  damnittion  tt.>  himself  .  .  ." — 1  Cor.  x.l 
2a(A-V,). 
H  In  the  R.V.  this  is  very  properly  altered 
to  .judgment.  The  "damnation"  spoken  of 
seems  to  have  been  that  some  were  weak  and 
sii'kly,  and  some  slc])t,  i.e.,  the  "judgment" 
sent  "was  temporal;  in  less  aggravated  cases. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  j6^l;  oat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  a$;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -mg» 
-eiaii,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shftn ;  -tion,  -^§lon  =  zhun.     -eious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  b^l  deL 
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"sickness,"  in  those  more  aggravated,  death  ; 
teiupond  as  diHtinguished  from  eternal  deuth. 
0  Cor.  xi.  30—32,) 

2.  Spec. :  The  act  of  God  in  condemning 
the  unbelieving  and  impenitent  siiini:rs  ;  llm 
state  of  bting  80  condemned ;  the  penalty 
inflicted.     [Condemnation,  II.] 

4lftm '-nn.-tnr-y,  a.  [Lat.  darmmtorius,  from 
damno]  Containing  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion ;  condemnatory. 

".  .  ,  the  CuiniiiissioQcrs  were  equally  unwilling  to 
give  ut)  the  tloctriiijit  cla.uHea  niiil  to  reUln  the  dumno- 
(or^  cliiiiaes." — Macaulat/ :  Hut.  A'tij?.,  ch.  xiv, 

d&xnned  (n  silent),  **  dampned,  '  damp- 

nyd,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Damn,  ;-.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Condemned  to  eternal  punishment;  ac- 
cursed of  God. 

"  That  evil  one,  SatAU,  for  ever  damn'd." 

•Milton:  P.  R..  iv.  IM. 

2.  Vile,  execrable,  damnable,  hateful. 

".  .  .  Bwore  Rav.'tgely  fit  the  Act  of  Settlon^eut,  and 
called  the  Kngliali  iutercHt  a  foul  thing,  n  roguish 
thing;,  and  a  Uamnetl  thing,  .  ,  ."—Mturaulay :  Bitt. 
Siig.,  ch-  vi. 

3.  Condemned  by  loudly- expressed  disap- 
probation. 

4.  Used  to  express  strong  approbation  or 
reprobation  ;  and  also  as  an  intensive  adverb 
=  very,  exceedingly. 

d&xn'-ned-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  damned;  -ly.] 
Damnably. 

"  Fell  it  out  80  accursedly  ?■■ 
.i  mtii.  "  So  itnmnedly." 

fourtieur:  Reveng^'t  Ti'agedie.  Hi.  1. 

*  d^m-ni^-iC,  a.  [Lat.  damnijicus,  from 
damnum  =  loss,  injury,  and  facio  (pass,  jlo)  = 
to  make,  to  cause.)  Causing  or  producing  hurt 
or  injury  ;  hurtful,  pernicious,  damaging, 

dajn-ni-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  damnificus^ 
from  damnum  =  damage,  loss;  facio  =  to 
make,  and  Eng,,  &a  suff.  -ation.] 

Law :  That  which  causes  damage  or  loss. 
(Wharton.) 

•d&m'-m-fied,  'damnifyde.  jn.  par.  or 
a.     [Dasinikv.] 

"To  see  my  Lord  so  dendly  daynnifyde." 

Spemer:  F.  Q,.  II.  vi.  43. 

•dam'-m-fy',  v.(.  {LaX.  damnijico  :  damnum 
=  loss,  injury,  and/acto  =  to  make,  to  cause.] 

1.  To  cause  loss,  detriment,  or  damage  to; 
to  injure,  to  endamage. 

"  To  stay  here  so  much  of  tbeir  goods  aa  they  haue 
damnified  mee." — Hackluyt :  Voyages.  voL  iii.,  p.  134. 

2.  To  hurt,  to  injure  in  person. 

".  .  .  they  could  never  yet  h-ive  power  by  their  con- 
Jorations  to  damnify  the  Bnglisb  .  .  ." — Boyle: 
Works,  voL  iii..  p.  320. 

•  dSjn'-ni-f^ de,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Damnified.] 

*daili'-lii-fy-mg,pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Damnify.] 
A.  &  "B,  As  pi:  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbst. :  The  act  of  causing  damage, 
detriment,  or  injury  to,  in  person  or  pro- 
perty. 

d^m  -ning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Damn,  v.] 

A.  As  pT.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Involving  or  deserving  of  damnation ; 
damnable. 

"     ...    a  scroll 
Of  damning  Bins,  seal'd  with  a  burning  soul." 

Moore :   Veiled  I'rophei  of  Khorasaan. 

2.  Making  use  of  profane  oaths ;  cursing, 
gweariug  blasphemously. 

C.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  Condemnation  to  eternal  punishment. 

2.  The  act  of  ruining  or  destroying. 

3.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  profane  oaths ; 
CursiuL,'. 

*  dam  -ning-ness,  s.    [Eng.  damning ;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  damning  or  damnable  ; 
damnableness. 

"  He  may  vow  never  to  return  to  those  sins  which 
he  hiith  had  such  experience  of,  for  the  emptiness  and 
damningnetg  of  them,  and  so  think  himself  a  com- 
jilete  penitent." — Harnmond:   iVorks,  L  20. 

*dam'-Il6se,  a.  [Lat.  d^mnosiis.]  Hurtful, 
injurious.     (Ash.) 

•  dam-nos'-it-y,  5.  [h&t.  damnositas.]  Hurt- 
fulness,  injury.     {Ash.) 


d&m'-num,  a.    [Lat] 

Law  :  Such  a  damage,  whether  7)ecuniary  <>v 
perceptible,  or  not,  as  is  caj)able  of  being  esti- 
mated by  a  jury.  (.Smith  :  Manual  of  t'omm,on 
Law,  5tli  ed.,  p.  418.) 

■  d^m-o-cle  -an,  a.  [From  Damocle(s),  and 
Eug.  adj.  suir.  -an.]  Of  or  relating  U>  Damocles, 
a  courtier  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who,  having  grossly  flattcn-d  his  sovereign, 
was  by  las  orders  seated  in  his  place,  but 
with  a  sword  suspended  by  a  single  hair  over 
his  head,  to  illustrate  the  fickle  and  dangerous 
nature  of  such  exalted  positions.  Perilous, 
anxious. 

*  damoisel,  *  damoseU,  s.    [Damsel.  ] 

1.  A  young,  unmarried  woman  ;  a  maid,  a 
damsel. 

"  Damonell.  a  mnyde,  damoi$eUe.''~Paligrave. 

2.  The  wife  of  an  esquire. 

dim-6l'-ic,  a.  [Gr,  ia^oAts  (damxilis)  =  a 
young  cow,  and  Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -tc.]    Of  or 

pei-taining  to  cows. 

damolic  add,  s. 

Clieni.  :  CiaHijO.j.  A  volatile  monatomic 
acid,  snid  to  exist  in  the  urine  of  cows  and 
horses. 

*dainon.s.    [Daman.] 

da-mon'-i-oo,  s.  [Ital.]  A  compound  of 
terra  di  Sienna  and  R4iman  ochre,  burnt  and 
having  all  their  qualities ;  it  is  rather  more 
russet  in  hue  than  the  orange  de  Mars,  has 
considerable  transparency,  and  is  rich  and 
durable  in  colour.     (HVa/e.) 

*  d^-mo-sel,  *damosella»  s.    [Damsel.] 

d^jn'-diir-ite,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Danjoiir, 
a  French  chemist ;  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -Ue  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like 
in  structure ;  colour  yellow  or  yellowish- 
white.  Closely  allied  to  margarodite.  (Dana.) 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Muscovite. 

dSmp,  a.  &  s.  [Cogn.  with  Dut.  &  Dan.  damp ; 
Ger.  d«mp/=  vapour  ;  IceL  dampr.} 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Moist,  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet, 
humid,  containing  moisture. 

•*  Wide  anarcbie  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark," 

Milton:  P.  L..  X- 2S3. 

2.  Clammy. 

"O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear." 
Dryden  :  Virgitf  .£netd,  vt  85. 

3.  Admitting  moisture  or  wel,  not  imper- 
vious to  wet ;  as,  A  damp  house. 

*  IL  Fig.  :  Dejected,  depressed,  cast  down. 

"  All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast,  and  damp    .    .    ." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,i.  522.  523. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Humidity,  dampness,  moisture,  fog. 

"And  felt  the  dampot  the  river's  fog. 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

Longfell'no :  LandX'>r<£n  Tale. 

2.  An  exhalation  or  vapour  issuing  from 
the  earth,  noxious  or  fatal  to  animal  life. 
Such  vapours  are  found  in  mines,  in  deep 
unused  wells,  <fec.  [After-damp,  Choke-damp, 
Fire-damp.] 

",  .  .  we  see  lights  will  go  out  in  dampt  of  minea." — 
Bacon  :  Jvat.  Bist.,  g  375. 

*  n.  Fig. :  Dejection  or  depression  of  spirits. 

"  Adam  b^  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Eecovering,  and  his  scatterd  spirits  retum'd." 
MiUon  -  P.  L:  li.  293,  2M. 

^The  Damps:  Dampness  resulting  from 
mists  or  fog  (WalpoU  :  Letters  ii.  177), 

damp-sheet,  s. 

Min. :  A  large  sheet  placed  as  a  curtain  or 
partition  across  a  gate-road  to  stop  and  turn 
an  air-current 

dSjnp,  v.t.  [0.  H.  Ger.  damf}an=:to  suffo- 
cate ;  Sw.  damma  =  to  raise  a  dust ;  Dut 
dampen  =  to  steam.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally : 

*  1.  To  suffocate. 

*'  Al  watz  damppcd  and  don  and  drowned  by  thenne," 
E.  £ng.  AUit.  Poems:  Cleanness.  989. 

2.  To  make  damp,  moist,  or  humid ;  to 
moisten. 


II.  Figuratively : 

*  1,  To  discourage,  to  reprove,  to  condemn, 

"And  male  it  one  dale  pleu««  God  U>  vouchBM..^« 
wh&n  be  »eeth  hla  time,  to  damjtt  y  XmuiWo^  iiiO<.k(» 
of  such  itenwues,  .  .  ."—  VdtU :  Luke.  xvL 

2.  To  depress,  to  deject,  to  cast  down,  lo 
chilL 

"  Dresul  of  dcnth  hnjigs  over  the  mere  natural  man. 
fuid.  like  the  h^udwritiug  on  the  wall,  dampt  ul\  bl* 
io\liX.S."—A(terbury. 

*  3.  To  weaken,  to  abat«,  to  dulL 


*  i.  To  discourage,  to  depress. 


B.  Technically: 

1.  Iron-working :  To  damp  down  a  furnace 
is  to  fill  it  with  coke  to  prevent  its  going  out. 
It  is  done  when,  owing  to  a  strike  of  the 
workmen  or  other  cause,  the  furnace  is  not 
likely  t/j  be  required  for  some  time. 

"  Bla«t  furnaces  are  being  geuerally  damped  down, 
thAt  is  filled  with  coke  to  prevent  tbeir  going  out," — 
Tintes.  May  fl.  1874. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  On  instruments  played  by  plucking  the 
strings,  as  the  liarj),  guitar,  &c.,  to  check  the 
vibrations  by  placing  the  hand  lightly  on  the 
strings. 

(2)  To  apply  mechanical  dampers.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

H  To  damp  off: 

Hort. :  To  become  ulcerated,  as  the  stems 
of  seedlings  and  tender  plants,  from  the  soil 
and  atmosfthere  being  too  moist  or  damp. 

damped,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Damp,  v.] 

t  damp  -en,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Eng.  damp;  •en.] 

A.  Transitive . 

1.  LiL  :  To  make  damp  or  humid ;  to  damp, 

"...  dampens  the  smiling  day." 

P.  FletcJur :  Purple  Island,  vii-  83. 

2.  Fig. :  To  chill,  to  depress  or  deject,  to 
disco  urage. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  grow  or  become  damp. 

"And    o'er   Mb   brow    the   dampening  heart-dropa 
threw."  Byron:  Lara,  L  28. 

damp  -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DAMi'EN.J 

d&mp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  damp;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Lit Jiguage : 

1,  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  makes 
damp  or  humid. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  anything  which  damps, 
depresses,  or  chilis.    (Colhguial.) 

"Thiswaa   .    .    .   rather  a  dumper  to  my  ardour.'— 
Theodore  Hook. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Furnaces,  Chimneys,  <tc. :  A  plate  in  an  air- 
duct,  whether  air-di-aft  or  flue,  for  the  purpose 
of  regiJating  the  energy  of  the  tire  by  regulat- 
ing the  area  of  the  passage  of  ingress  or  egress, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Dampers  are  of  various 
forms.  They  are  to  the  air-pipe  or  flue  what 
the  valve  or  faucet  is  to  the  duct  for  steam  or 
liquids.  The  dampers  of  furnaces  are  either 
in  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  to  regulate  the 
ingress  of  air,  or  in  the  course  of  or  on  top 
of  the  chimney,  to  close  the  egress  of  the 
volatile  results  of  combustion.  In  the  latter 
form  they  are  used  in  almost  all  metallurgio 
furnaces.    (Knight.) 

2.  Locomotive  eiigines  :  A  kind  of  iron  vene- 
tian-blind,  fixed  to  the  smoke-box  end  of  the 
boiler  in  front  of  the  tubes  ;  it  is  shut  down 
when  the  engine  is  staniiing,  and  thus  stnpa 
the  draught  and  economizes  fuel,  but  it  is 
opened  when  the  engine  is  running.  (Weak.) 

3.  Mv^ic: 

(1)  A  padded  finger  in  a  piano  movement 
which  comes  against  the  strings  and  limits 
the  period  of  the  \-ibrations.  Its  normal  jtosi- 
tion  is  upon  the  string,  from  whence  it  is 
lifted  by  a  wii-e  as  the  key  is  depressed  by  the 
player. 

(2)  The  mute  of  a  horn  and  other  brass 
wind  instruments.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Bilking :  A  kind  of  bread  made  of  flour 
and  water,  without  fermentation,  and  baked 
on  flat  stones.     (Australian.) 

damper-regulator,  s.  A  device,  oy 
which  the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  the  pressure  of 
steam  is  made  to  vary  the  area  of  the  air- 
supply  opening  of  the  furnace,  or  of  the  flue 
which  carries  from  the  furnace  the  volatile 
results  of  combustion.     (Knight.) 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;    pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  UAite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =^  kw. 
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<lamp  ~ing«  pr.  j»ar.,  a.,  Ai  s.    [Damp,  v.] 

damping-macbliie.  s. 

1.  Friiithig:  A  niacliine  for  damping  sheets 
of  pajier  previous  to  printing.  A  certiiin 
aniotiTit  of  the  paper  may  be  thoroughly 
welted  and  built  up  between  dry  quires  into 
a  pile,  by  their  own  weight  or  pressure  caus- 
ing an  equal  distribution  ;  or  a  quire  may  be 
quickly  passed  under  water  and  out  again  and 
then  built  up  with  others  into  a  jnle ;  ur  a 
spart;er  may  be  used,  as  in  tlie  perfecting 
presses  which  print  from  a  roll,  which  sends 
a  fine  s]iray  upon  the  paper  as  it  is  rolled  off 
from  one  rod  and  rolled  on  to  another. 

2.  FabTics :  A  machine  in  which  starched 
goods  are  moistened  previous  to  running  them 
through  the  calendering-machine,  to  give  theui 
a  finished  and  lustrous  surface.    {Knight.) 

d^mp'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  damp ;  -ish.]  Rather 
damp  or  moist. 

"  One  mile  in  dampish  shade." 

Jdore  :  Song  of  the  SovX,  IL  62. 

dS,inp'-ish-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  dampish;  -ly.]  lu 
a  dampish  manner,  rather  damply. 

damp'-ish-ness*  s.  [Eng.  davipish  ;  ■Tuss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dampish  ;  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  or  humidity ; 
a  tendency  to  dampness. 


*  damp'-ly,  <idv. 
damp  manner. 


[Eng.   damp;    ■ly'l     In  a 

"  dampne,  v.t.    [Damn,  v.] 

damp'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  damp;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  damp;  humidity, 
moisture,  a  tendency  to  wetness. 

<lamp'-3^,  a.    [Eng.  damp ;  -y.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  Damp,  humid,  moist. 

"I  wish  the  matter  as  well  tried  as  might  be,  by 
very  dampy  vapours  abmit  the  mouth  of  the  baro- 
Bcope,  or  ill  the  closet,  and  then  again,  .  .  ." — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  vi.,  p.  397. 

2.  Fig. :  Dejected,  depressed,  gloomy,  dis- 
courajied. 

"Tlie  lords  did  dispel  dampy  thoughts,  which  the 
remembrance  of  his  uncle  might  raise,  by  applying 
him  with  exercises  and  disports." — Bayward. 

II.  Mining:  When  foul  gases  do  not  move 
freely  by  the  ordinary  natural  ventilation  in  a 
colliery,  it  is  said  to  be  dampy.    {Weale.) 

"dams,  *  dames,  s-Ti^  [Fr.  dame5=draughts.] 
The  yame  of  draughts. 

"There  he  played  at  the  Dames  or  draughts."— Pi-- 
quhart:  Rabelais,  p,  94. 

(Lld.m  ^el  (1),  •  damaisele,  'idamaysele. 
"damesel,    'damesele,    "daxneselle, 

*  damisele,    '  damoisel,     '  damosel* 

*  damoysel,  "  damyscle, '  damyselle* 

s.  [O.  Fr.  damAiisck,  damisele,  damoiselc ; 
Sp.  damisella  ;  Ital.  d^imigeUa,  from  Low  Lat. 
diymirdhis  =  a  page,  domicdla  =  a  maid, 
from  dominus  —  a  lord,  a  master.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  young  unmarried  woman  ;  a  lady. 

"  Damsrls  of  the  best  families  in  the  town  wove 
colours  for  the  insurgents." — ifacaulay:  Hut.  Eng., 
cb.  V. 

2.  A  female  attendant,  a  maid. 

"  With  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone 
In  shady  walks,  the  scorching  heat  to  shun.* 
Dryden:  Sigismonda  &  Guiscardo,  2ol,  202. 

*II.  FiO-  ■  A  contrivance  put  into  bed  to 
warm  the  feet  of  old  or  sick  persons. 
{Bailey.)  (Evidently  in  reference  to  the  i>as- 
sage,  1  Kings  i.  1—4.) 

B.  Millwork :  A  projection  on  a  mill-stone 
spindle  for  shaking  the  shoe. 

damsel -flies,    s.    pi.       [Fr.    demoiselle.] 

Probably  Draj;ou-flies  of  the  genus  JEshna  or 
Agriuu,  so  called  from  the  elegance  of  their 
appearance  and  attire. 

"  The  beautiful  blue  doTnael-Jii^s." 

Monre  :  Paradise  i  the  Peri. 

damsel-train,   5.     A   train   of  female 

attendants. 

"  I  .i»w  it  not,  {she  cried),  but  heard  alone. 
When  death  waa  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan. 
The  damsel-train  tum'd  pale  at  every  wotuid.' 

Pope  ■  nomer's  Odyssey,  xxiii.  41-S. 

'•diim'-8el(2),  *dam-sil,  3.    [Damson.]   The 

same  as  Damson  (q.v.). 

d&msdn.      *  damasine.      '*  damasyn, 
'  damassyn,  *  dammasin,  *  damysyn, 

s.     [Fr.  duDuiisine  =  a  DanuLscene  ur  Daiu.sdn 


plum   {Vntgrave):    Danuis  =.  D&m&scna  ;    Lat. 
damnscenus  =  of  or  pertaiuing  to  Damascus.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  small  species  of  black  plum,  the  fruit 
of  I'runas  domestica  or  communis  (va.r.  damas- 
cena)  [Prunus],  so  called  from  having  been 
originally  brought  from  Damascus. 

"...  my  wife  desired  some  danijona. 
And  made  iwt?  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life." 

Hhakesp.  :  2  Benry  VL,  ii.  1. 

2.  The  tree  i'mnus  domestica  or  communis, 
%  (1)  Bitter  damson  :  Simaruba  avmra. 

(2)  Mountain  da7f\^on  :  The  same  as  (1)  (q.v.) 

(3)  Wild  damson:  The  bluish-black  plums  of 
the  hedge  ;  tlie  sloe. 

damson- cheese,  s,  A  conserve  of  fresh 
damsons  pressed  to  the  consistency  of  cheese. 

*  dam.-yse,  s.    [Damson.] 

*  dam-y-sele.  *  dam-y-selle,  s.   [Damsel.] 

*dail  (1),  "danz,  *dauil,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dans; 
Ijiit.  (/omi?i»s  =  a  lord,  a  master.]  [Don,  Dom] 
A  title  of  respect  or  honour  equivalent  to  sir 
or  master. 

"  Dan.  sicut  rnonachi  vocantur :  nonnus." — Cathol. 
Attglicum. 

*'  Thre  steedes  .    .  covered  with  armes  of  dan  Arcyte." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,891. 

din  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mitiing :  A  truck  or  sled  used  in  coal-mines. 

Dan'-a-e,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Ancient  Myth. :  The  daughter  of  Acrisius, 
king  of  Argos,  and  mother  of  Perseus  by 
Jupiter,  who  introduced  himself  into  her 
chamber  under  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  fifty-ninth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on 
September  9,  1860. 

din'-SB-a«  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Martin 
Dana,  who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  Piedmont.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Ferns,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dan^eaceie.  The  rhizome  is  large  and 
woody,  the  fronds  pinnate,  or  more  rarely 
simple  ;  sori  linear,  covering  the  whole  under- 
surface  of  the  frond.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous. They  are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America. 

din-s9-a'-9e-»,  dan-sB-»,  $.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  dan(Fa  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceie, 
-a;.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  fern-like  Acrogens,  having 
the  habit  of  dorsiferous  ferns,  but  distin- 
guished by  ringless  dorsal  spore-cases,  which 
are  combined  in  masses  and  split  irregularly 
by  a  central  cleft.  They  are  all  tropical  plants. 
One  species  is  used  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  perfume  cocoa-nut  oil. 

din'-se-a-worts,  s.j3^  [Mod.  Lat.  damsa,  and 

Eng.  wo'rts.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  Older  Daneeaceae  (q.v.). 

dan'-a-ide,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

llydr.  Mach. :  A  water-wheel  having  a 
vertical  axis  and  inner  and  outer  drums  be- 
tween which  radial  floats  are  attached.  The 
water  acts  tangentially  upon  the  spirally 
arranged  radial  floats,  passes  down  between 
the  said  inner  and  outer  cases,  and  is  dis- 
charged at  the  bottom.  The  water  dashes 
upon  the  wheel  from  a  chute,  and,  the  floats 
being  spiral,  the  wheel  may  be  said  to  act 
by  percussion  and  recoil.  A  tub  -  wheel. 
{Knight.) 

dan'-a-is,  s.  [Lat.  Danais  =■  a  daughter  of 
Danaus,  king  of  Argos.] 

L  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonaeese,  and  consisting  of  climbing 
or  straggling  shrubs,  with  fragrant  orange- 
coloured  flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Mauri- 
tius. 

2.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Butterflies. 

dan'-a-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  F.  Dana, 
an  American  geologist;  and  Eng.  sufi".  -ite 
(i\ftn.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  cobaltic  variety  of  Arsenopyrite 
(q.v.).  It  contains  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  of 
cobalt. 

dan'-al-ite,  s,  [Named  after  Mr.  J.  D.  Dana, 
the  celebrated  American  mineralogist  ;  and 
Eng  suH".  -ite  {Min.)  (qv.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.    Sp.  gr., 


:J'4ii7  ;  colour,  flesh-red  to  gray.  It  is  tran* 
lucent  and  brittle.     {Darux.) 

dan'-bur-ite,  a.  [From  Danbury,  Conneo 
tirut,  where  it  occurs :  and  Eng.  sufi".  -itt 
{Mia.){ii.v.).-] 

Min. :  A  triclinic  mineral,  of  a  pale  yellow 
or  whitish  colour.     Sp.  gr.,  2  'jj.     {Dana.) 

dan9e,  "  daunce,  *  daunse,  v.i.  &.  t 
[O.  Fr.  danstr,  dancer;  Fr.  danser ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dniuar ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  dansdn-=to  draw,  to 
trail  along.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  move  or  trip  with  graceful  motion  and 
measured  steps  in  time  with  a  tune  sung  or 
played  on  an  instrument. 

"...  the  dauLihter  of  the  said  Uerodiiis  came  in, 
ftiid  danced,  and  pleased  Htrod  .  .  ."—Hark  vi.  2'2. 

2.  To  skip  or  frolic  about ;  to  move  about 
quickly. 

"  And  saw  the  light,  now  flx'd,  and  shifting  now. 
Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line." 

Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  leap,  to  move  quickly  with  excite- 
ment or  joy,  to  exult,  to  triumph. 

"  I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me :  my  heart  dances  ; 
But  not  for  joy  ;  not  joy." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale.  L  % 

*  2.  To  move  or  pass  quickly. 

"  Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee.' 

Scott :  Jfarmion,  iv.  (Introd.). 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  perform  or  carry  out,  as  in  dancing. 

"...  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it."— Shakesp..' 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  dandle,  to  make  to  dance  or  move 
quickly  up  and  down. 

*  3.  To  excite,  to  stir  up. 

"In  pestilences,  the  malignity  of  the  Infecting  v»p 
pour  danceth  the  principal  spirits."— flacon. 

1[  (1)  To  dance  attendance  :  To  wait  upon 
constantly  and  obsequiously  ;  to  pay  constant 
court  to  without  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence.    {Richard  III.,  iii.  7.) 

(2)  To  dance  upon  nothing  :  A  euphemism 
for  hanging. 

dan9e,  '^  daunce,  *  daunse,  *  dawncoi 

s.  [O.  Fr.  dance,  daiisc  ;  Fr.  danse  ;  Ital.  A" 
Sp.  danza;  Port,  danga;  Dan.  dands;  O.  H, 
Ger.  tarn ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  dans.] 

1.  A  graceful  movement  of  the  feet  or  body, 
intended  as  an  expression  of  various  emotions, 
with  or  without  the  accompaniment  of  musio 
to  regulate  its  rhytlim. 

"  He  lered  Inglia  men  a  neu  d<iunce."—Minot,  p.  IB. 

2.  A  tune  by  which  the  movements  in 
dancing  are  regulated  :  as  the  wait:,  the  polka, 
the  mi7iiiet,  the  cotillon.  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

3.  A  social  gathering  at  which  dancing  io 
the  main  feature ;  a  dancing  party  (q.v.). 

%  (1)  Dance  of  death :  An  allegorical 
representation  of  the  power  of  death  over  all 
ages  and  ranks.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in 
old  MSS.,  books,  and  decorations, 

(2)  To  lead  a  perso7i  a  dance : 

(a)  To  cause  one  great  trouble  or  delay  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  object. 

(b)  To  make  a  person  pursue  or  follow  one 
hither  and  thither. 

dance-music,  s.  Music  specially  com- 
posed to  regulate  the  movements  in  a  dance. 

danced,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dance,  i'.] 

dan'-9er,  *  daun-cer,  *  dawn-cere,  «. 

[Eng.  danc(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Sing.):  One  who  practises  OT 
engages  in  dancing. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  {I'l.):  A  religious  sect  which 
arose  in  \.v.  1373,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
spread  through  Li6ge,  Hainault,  and  other 
parts  of  Belgium.  Persons  of  both  sexes, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  danced,  in 
public  or  in  pri'-ate,  with  great  energy  till 
they  became  quite  exhausted.  They  main- 
tained that  whilst  so  engaged  they  were 
favoured  with  wonderful  visions.  They  made 
a  livelihood  by  religious  mendicancy.  They 
had  little  respect  for  ordinaiy  chm-ch  worship 
or  for  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  The  priests 
at  Liege  attributed  the  frenzy  of  the  dancers 
to  demoniacal  possession,  and  believed  that 
they  succeeded  in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit 
by  means  of  hymns  and  incense.  {Moslieim: 
Ch.  Hist.  (cent,  xiv.),  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  8.) 


boll,  bo^;  poilt.  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph-I 
-<!lan,  -tian  -  sh^-n.   -tion,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun.    -tioua,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &■■.  =  h^l,  d^L 
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danceress— dandy 


1[  Merry  daiicers:  A  popular  luinie  given 
to  streamers  in  uoiniccti'ju  with  tUu  Auiora 
Borealis  or  ti)  tlie  Aurora  itself.  Tin*  uaiiin  is 
must  appropriate  to  streameis  which  appear 
to  revolve  :us  they  occasiotially  do, 

"  dan'-^er-ess,  *  danceresse,  *  daun- 
seresso,  s.  [Eng.  ikuicer  ;  -c--^.]  A  female 
daiictT,  a  danseuse. 

"Bo  not  thou  oufltoinable  with  a  daunaereue." — 
Wyclije:  Ecclet..  ix.  ^. 

•  dan'-9cr-j^,  "  dan'-9er-xe,  s.  lEng.  dance ; 
-ry.)     Dancing,  the  dance. 

"Two,  with  whom  uoiio  wouM  strive  in  ditnccrir." 
Chapman:  iluTnur'n  Odyui.y,  vili. 

daa-9ette\  s.     [Fr.,  from  the  zigzag  shape,] 
ATc'ti, :  Tlie  zigzag  or  chevron  fret  or  uiould- 
iog  potfnliiu-  to  Xoiuiiiii  architecture. 


dan-9e^'-te  (e  as  a),  a.    [Fr.] 

H'^r. :  Broken  into  large  zigzags  ;  resembling 
a  dancftte  ^q.v, ).  Tlie  dilleieuce  between 
dancette  and  indtnt'^d  is  that  in  the  former 
the  notches  are  deeper  and  wider, 

dan-cbl,  dhUD-chi,  s.  [A  native  name.] 
The  name  of  a  Iiore  ol)tained  from  Seshauin 
aciileata,  a  slender,  prickly-st«mmed  annii;il 
belonging  to  the  Leguminosje,  and  having 
winged  leaves  formed  of  numerous  leaflets, 
which  in  some  de-^ree  pnrtake  of  the  nature 
of  the  sensitive  plant.  The  tibre  is  rough  but 
strong,  and  lasts  a  long  time  under  water. 
(Smith.  <fc.) 

dan'  -  9¥ng.  *  daun-clng,  *  daun-sing, 
•daun-singe,   *  €ia,wn-cynse*  pr- }""'.. 

a.,  &  .?.     IDance,  t'.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pnrticip.  iulj. : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  art  or  practice  of  moving 
In  a  dance. 

■■  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  sooq  as  ho  came  nigh  nnto 
theiAtiip,  that  he  saw  th^ calf,  and  the  dtinctnj  .  .  ." — 
Fxo'l.  \\\ii.  19, 

dancing-girls,  s.  pi 

1.  Ord.  Lanq, :  Girls  employed  to  dance  at 
the  courts  of  certain  Oriental  sovereigns, 
specially  those  of  the  Indian  Rajahs  or  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy  natives.  Among  Anglo- 
Indians  they  are  often  called  Nautch  girls. 

2.  Bnt. :  A  plant,  Mantisia  saltatoria. 

dancing-master,  s.  One  who  teaches 
the  art  of  dancing, 

"  The  apea  were  taught  their  apes'  triclu  by  a 
da'iciii'j-master."  —L'  £it  range. 

dancing-party,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  party  or  number  of  persons  met 
for  tlie  purpose  of  dancing. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  an  assemblage  of 
animals,  esp.  birds  amnsing  themselves  with 
various  evolutions. 

"With  Birds  of  Paradise  a  dozen  or  more  fall 
pliimaged  niiiles  cnnffrejiate  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  dunciTii]- 
pi'-tu  as  it  is  cilled  by  tlie  natives,  .  .  ."—Darwin  : 
Th-~  O'-it-ent  of  itau  (1371).  \A.  ii..  ch.  xiiL.  voL  U.,  p.  68. 

*  dancing-pipe,  *  dawncynge-pype, 
$.     Frnhablya  Ilute. 

*•  D'uirjic'/'ige-pf/pe.    CitroUu' —Prompt.  Parv. 

•  dancing-rapier,  s.  A  sword  or  rapier 
worn  only  for  ornament  while  dancing. 

".  .  .  our  mother,  unadvised, 
Gave  jou  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  side." 

ShaJcetp.:  Titiu  Andronicus,  IL  L 

dancing-room,  s.    A  room  set  aimrt  for 

daneiiig  ;  a  ball-ioiun. 

dancing-scUool,  5.  A  school  or  place 
where  dancing  is  taught. 

"They  bid  ua  to  the  English  dancingschoolt." 
Shukeap. :  Henry  V.,  iiL  5. 

dan'--93^,  a.    {Dajs-qette.] 

dd.n-de-li'-dn,  *  dent-de-Iyon,  s.  [Fr. 
dent  de  lion  =  lion's  tooth  ;  from  Lat.  dentem. 


accus.  of  dens  =  a  tooth,  and  konem,  accus.  of 
^0  —  a  lioa  ] 

1.  Hot. :  The  common  and  well-known  plant, 
Taraxacum  Dens  Leon  is  or  oJ/iciiuUe,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Conipoiittai.  It  yields  a 
milky  juice,  which  in  the  form  of  extract  is 
used  medicinally  aa  a  diuretic  and  alterative. 
It  conttiMsa  bitter  crystalline  principle  called 
taraxacine.  Its  root  has  been  used  to  adultei-ate 
coflee  in  a  similar  way  to  cldcory.  It  has  a 
naked,  hollow  stalk  with  a  single  bright  yellow 
flower.  The  blanched  leaves  have  been  recon.- 
mended  as  a  winter  salad,  and  tiie  roots  are 
eaten  as  such  by  the  I-Yench.  The  seed  is 
fur.iiahed  with  a  tine  white  pappus,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  carried  far  and  wide  by  the 
wind.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  sinuous, 
rising  from  a  tap-root  in  the  form  of  a  rosette. 

2.  Pharm.  :  [Taraxacum.] 

dandolion-root,  $. 

Pluinii.  :  Tarajraci  /?a^£r,  the  ftesh  and  dried 
roots  of  Tarnxacum  Dens  Leonis.  It  is  used 
Iresh  in  the  preparation  of  Extractum  TaraMici, 
Siiccus  Taraxaci,  and  dried  for  making  JJecon- 
turn  Taraxaci.  Dandelion  acts  on  the  liver, 
modifying  and  increasing  its  secretion,  and  is 
given  in  hepatic  diseases  attended  wiDi  an 
habitually  engorged  state  f>f  the  vessels  of  that 
organ  ;  it  also  promotes  digestion. 

dan'-der,  v.i.  'A  corruption  of  dandle  or 
diidilU:] 

1.  To  wander  about. 

2.  To  mamider,  to  talk  incoherently. 

d^'-der  (1),  s.  [A  corruption  of  dandruff 
(<l-v.).j 

1.  Lit.:  Dandruff. 

2.  Fig.:  Passion,  temper,  anger.    (SUing.) 

dan'-der  (2),  5.  [Of  obscure  origin.]  A 
cinder.  (Generally  in  the  plural ;  used  for 
the  slag  or  refuse  of  a  furnace.) 

"  And  when  the  caUans  romping  thick. 
Did  crowd  the  hearth  alau^. 
Oft  have  I  blown  the  dmdcrs  qolck 
Their  mizUe  ehina  amang." 

A.  SmK--  Poema.  p.  IM. 

•  d3jl'-di-ar-cal,  a.  [From  dandy.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  dandy',  dandified. 

"Tliose  Dandiacal  Maaicheans.  with  the  host  of 
Dandj'ising  Christians,  will  form  one  body  .  .  ." — 
Carli/le :  Sartijr  lietartus.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  x. 

dan'-dl-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dandify.] 

dan'-di-fy,  v.t.  [Formed  from  Eng.  dandy, 
on  tlie  analogy  of  other  verba  in  -fy.}  To 
make  like  a  dandy. 

"  Whose  dandified  manners  .  .  .  gave  umbrage  to 
these  elderly  apprentices,"— TTiacttfray;  Ji'eiocomM, 
ch.  xvili. 

*dan-di-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dandy;  -ly.]  In 
manner  of  a  dandy,  like  a  dandy. 

dan'-di-prat,  s.      [Eng.  dandy,  and  prat  = 

brat  (q.v.).J 

t  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  fellow,  an  urchin, 
a  lad.     (Used  both  in  fondness  and  contempt.) 

"The  vile  diindipri't  wUl  overlook  the  prundest  of 
hlsaequaiutanoe.  —Brewer  :  Lingita.  iii.  3. 

*  2.  Numis. :  A  small  silver  piece  coined 
in  thi^  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  worth  l^d. 
{Cantdeii :  Remaines  ;  Money.) 

dan'-dle,  v,t.  [Cogn.  with  Ger.  tdnt€ln  =  to 
toy,  to  trifle,  to  lounge  ;  Ital.  dandolare  —  to 
swing.] 

*  1.  To  play  or  trifle  with,  to  pnt  off. 

"  King  Henry's  ambassadors  into  France  having 
been  dandled  by  the  French." — Speed:  Sen.  VIL, 
bk.  ix-,  ch.  xx„  §  28. 

*  2,  To  delay,  to  procrastinate,  to  put  off, 
to  defer. 

"Ciptiins  do  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  daily  in 
the  service,  aa  If  they  would  not  have  the  enemy 
subdued." — Speiuer:  State  of  Ireland. 

*  3.  To  treat  as  a  child,  to  fondle,  to  pet. 

".  .  .  their  child  Bh;ill  be  advanced. 
And  be  received  for  ttie  emperor's  heir,  _ 

And  lot  the  emperor  dandt^  hiiu  for  his  own. 

ShiJiesp.  :  Titus  Andronicus.  iv.  2. 

*  4.  To  pet,  to  encourage,  to  cherish. 

"  Dare  not  you  cherish  those  sins  in  your  souls  .  .  .? 
Do  you  not./'ind/e  them  iu  your  thoughts  ?"— flop- 
kint:  Serm.  xiv. 

5.  To  rock  or  move  a  child  up  and  down  on 
the  knees,  or  with  the  hands  ;  to  toss  in  the 
arras. 

"A  mi'ther.  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound,  _ 

While  she  dandlet  the  bnhe  in  her  arms  to  the  sound. 
»'ordsvKiTth  :  Potirer  of  ilutic. 

dan'-dled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dandle.] 


tdan'-dler,  ».     (Eng.  dandlit);   •«*.]     uue 
wliu  d.iiidlen  or  plays  with  children. 

dan'-dling,  pr.  par.,  a  ,k  s.    [Dasdlb,  v.] 
A.  >^  B.  As  pr.  par.  d'  particip.  adj.  :  (Se« 
the  verbj. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tossing  in  the 
arms  or  rocking  on  lite  knee,  as  a  child  ; 
fondling. 

"  Or  like  the  Iroward  Infant  stlll'd  w  th  d-indtintj.'' 
Hhak^tp.:  Venut  i  Adona.  va. 

dan'-drilfi;  dan-drifT,  *  dan-druffe,  <. 

[Wel.  ton  —  skin,  and  drwg  =  batl.     (.■>hcal.)] 

Path.  :  Pityriasis,  a  disease  in  which  scurf 
forms  in  bran-liUc  patches  on  the  head,  which 
exfoliate  and  recur  without  crusts  or  excoria- 
tions. There  are  several  varieties  ;  as,  J'ity- 
riasis  rubra,  red  dandruff;  Pityriasis  nigra, 
black  dandruff,  &c. 

".  .  .  the  dandruff'r  or  unwemely  ikalcs  within  th« 
halre  of  the  head  or  heax^"— Holland  :  PUnie,  bk.  xx., 
cb.  viiL 

dan'-d^  (1),  8.     [Fr.  dandin,  from  Eng.  dandle 
(Littrc.)] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fop ;  a  person  extrava^ 
gautly  fond  of  dress  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  First,  tonchiug  Dandies,  let  ua  consider,  with  some 
Bclcntilio  strictness,  what  a  Da>uiy  Bi»eci:vlly  !(■.  \ 
Da<tdy\}i  aCIothts-wearlng  blau,  a  ALiu  whuvetiLdt. 
office  and  existence  coiislBts  In  the  wearing  of  Clol  es. 
Every  faculty  of  his  s-iul.  spirit,  purse  and  i>ere  ii  ia 
heroically  consecrated  to  this  one  object.  tUe  wearing 
of  Clothes  wisely  and  well :  so  that  as  others  dt«Ki  ta 
live,  he  livts  to  dress."— Carfjf« ;  Sartor  /ittartiAS, 
bk.  ili.,  ch.  X. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut.  ;  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  .jigger- 
mast  abaft^  on  which  a  mizzen  lug-sail  is  set 


2.  Paper-making:  A  perforated  roUer  em- 
ployed to  press  out  the  surplus  water  and  set 
the  I'aper.  Patented  in  England  by  Wilks.  in 
1830.  A  partial  vacuum  is  obtained  ia  tliat 
part  of  the  roller  on  which  the  paper  rests. 
{KnigJit.) 

3.  Comn. :  A  dandy-note  (q.v.). 

4.  A  small  glass,  as  in  the  expression,  A 
dandy  of  punch.     {Irish.) 

dandy-'bmsb,  s.  A  hard  whalebone- 
bristle  brush . 

dandy -cock,  dandy-hen,  s.    A  nam« 

given  to  a  bantam  cock  or  hen. 

*  dandy-borse,  s.    a  velocipede. 

dandy-note,  s. 

Com.n. :  For  goods  removed  from  the  ware- 
houses of  H.  M  Customs  a  form  of  dandy- 
note  and  pricking-not«  combine»l  is  used.  A 
dandy-note  is  a  document  used  for  the  ship- 
ment of  goods.  This  paper  is  tilled  in  by  the 
exporter,  and  is  then  passed  at  the  office  of 
the  Controller  of  Accounts.  In  the  case  of 
the  delivery  for  exportation  of  wine  or  spirits, 
the  gauger,  who  examines  these,  notes  on  the 
back  of  the  dandy  the  bung  and  wet  dimen- 
sions and  the  contents  and  ullage  of  each 
cask.  The  export  examining  officer  also  re- 
cords his  examination  of  the  goods,  and  on 
the  shipment  of  these  it  is  forwai-ded  to  the 
Principal  Searcher's  office.  {Bithell :  Count- 
ing-House  Diet.) 

dandy-rig  cntter,  dandy-rigged- 
CUtter,  s.  A  peculiarly  rigged  sloop, 
[DAJJDVd),  II.  1.] 

dandy-roller,  «. 

Papemial-ing  :  A  sieve-roller  beneath  whicli 
the  web  of  paper-pulp  passes,  and  by  which  it  ia 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wglf,  worlK,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fUll;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw. 
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compacted  and  partially  drained  of  its  water. 
It  may  be  made  tlie  means  for  water- marking 
the  iiaper,  which  passes  thence  to  the  fii'st  pair 
of  pressing-rollers.    A  dandy.    (Kniijkt.) 

^^.n-tif  (2),  5.    [Acorruptiouof  (ieuaueCq.v.).] 

dandy  -  fever,  5.  The  same  as  Denode 
(tl-v.). 

i  dan'-dy-ish,  a.    [Eng.  dandy ;  -ish.]   Like  a 
dandy  ;Tiavingthemanners or habitsofadaudy. 

dan'-dy-i§m,  s.     [Eng.  daridy  ;  -ism.]     Fop- 
pisliness  ;  the  manners  of  a  dandy. 

* dan'-dy-ize,  v.l.  &.  t.    [Eng.  dandy ;  -we.] 

A.  Iiitmns.  :  To  act  like  a  dandy  ;  to  ac- 
qnire  the  habits  of  a  dandy,  [tiee  ex.  under 
Dandiacal.] 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  like  a  dandy  ;  to  dan- 
dify. 

•  din'-dy-ling»  5.    [Eng.  dayidy,  and  dimin 
suir.  -ling.]    A  little  or  insignificant  dandy. 

Dane,   s-.     [Lmv  Lat.  ZJaJii,  contr.  for  Dacini.] 
A  native  of  Denmark. 

Dane-money,  s. 

Eng.  Hist.  :  [Danegelt]. 

"Dauegelt,  which  is  or  was  to  meana,  money  payde 
t«   ye  Dauya,  or  shortly   D:ine-nionej/.  — Faftj/an,   L 

C.  l'J3. 

danes'-blood»  s. 

B-4. :  A  book-name  of  several  plants. 

(1)  Dwarf  Elder,  Samhucus  Ebidus.    [DanE' 

BALL.] 

(2)  Anemone  Pvlsatilla, 

(3)  Campanula  glovierata.  {Britten  <&  Hoi- 
land.) 

danes'-flower,  s. 

Jiiit. :  Aitemo7ic  Fiilsatilla. 

dane-weed,  danes'-weed»  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Eryngium  campestre. 

"The  road  liereahouts,  too.  being  overgrown  with 
Danaweml.  they  fjtncy  it  spruns  from  the  blood  of 
Dimes  slain  In  battle.  —i>e  Foe :  Tour  thro  (if.  iirilain. 

(2)  Dwarf  elder. 

done'-ball,  5.    [Eng.  Dane,  and  ball.] 

Hot.  :  A  book-name  for  Sambtums  Ebulns, 
tW,  Dwarf  Elder,  also  called  Danes'-blood, 
Dane-weed,  and  Danewort  (q.v.).  According 
to  Camden  it  received  its  name  from  its  having 
sj'rung  up  from  tlie  blood  nf  the  Danes 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Swanfield.  (Britten 
lI-  Holland.) 

dane'-gelt,  danegeld,  s.     [A.S.  danegeld; 
Low  Lat.  ilanigeldum,  danegeldam.] 

Eng.  Hist.  :  Originally  a  tux  or  tribute  on 
every  hide  of  land  in  England  for  the  i>urpose 
of  raising  and  maintaining  forces  to  jirotect 
the  coasts  from  tlie  plundering  attacks  of  the 
Danes.  At  first  it  was  Is.  for  every  hide,  but. 
in  time  it  rose  as  high  as  7s.  The  tax  enforced 
by  Ethelred  and  his  successors  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  similarly  called 
Danegelt.  His  payments  for  this  purpose, 
at  first  only  £10,000,  at  last  reached  the 
sum  of  £48,000.  The  Danegelt  proper  was 
abolished  by  Edward  the  Coufes.sor,  but  a  tax 
under  the  same  name  continued  to  be  levied 
by  tlie  Danish  kings  on  every  hide  of  land 
owned  by  the  conquered  nation.  It  was 
finally  abolished  by  Stephen. 

"He  (Edward  the  Confessor]  remitted  the  hejivy 
iiupuBition  ciilled  Danegcid,  .-imounting  to  £40,0lK)  a 
ye;ir.  which  had  been  constantly  collected  after  the 
occ.isiou  ceased." — Burke:  AttrUtg.  of  Eng.  Bist..  iL  5. 

Dane'lagh,  Dane   lage,   5.     [A.S.  Dena 
Ingu  =  the  taw  of  the  Danes.] 

1.  (0/  Vie  form  Dane  lage)  :  Cert.ain  customs 
or  li:gal  aiTangements  introduced  by  the  Danes 
and  retained  when  the  expulsion  of  those 
invaders  left  the  Saxons  free,  if  they  pleased, 
Uy  return  in  all  respects  to  their  ancient 
ilislitutions.  {Blackstoiic :  Connnent.  (Introd.), 
§  y,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  xxxiii.) 

2.  (Of  the  form  Danelagh) :  The  portion  of 
England  allotted  to  the  Danes  by  the  Treaty 
of  Wedmure  in  S78  a.d.  It  extended  from 
the  east  coast  to  a  line  which  ran  from  the 
Thames  a  little  below  Loudon  to  Chester  on 
the  Dee. 

dane'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng,  Dane,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 
Hot. :  The  Dwarf  Elder,  Sambucits  Ebulus. 
[Daneball.] 


ddAg,    dnng,    pret.    &■  pa.   par.     [Dino,  v.] 
Struck;  subdued;  knocked  over. 

",  .  ,  wbomllug  a  chleld  on  the  tap  o'  me,  that  dan^ 
the  very  wind  out  of  my  budy."— Jfcu«  .'  liridc  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ch.  xxiv. 

dan'-ger,  *dangere.  'daunger,  *dawn- 

ger,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Kr.  danger,  dangu^r ;  ¥r. 
danger ;  Low  Lat.  domlniariam,  from  ciumiJKw 
=  a  lord.     (Skmt.y\ 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Originally  a  feudal  word,  implying 
that  the  suzerain  possessed  strict  rights  witli 
regard  to  the  fief  held  by  his  vassal,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  on  the  pail  of  the  latter  would 
be  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  fief. 
Such  a  fief  was  called  a^/  rfc  danger,  a  fief  in 
danger  of  being  forfeited,  "juri  stricto  atque 
adeo  confiscation!  obnoxium."    (Du  Cange.) 

*2.  Servitude. 

"We  ourselves  were  in  times  past  unwise,  dicohe- 
dieut,  deceived,  in  daitnyer  to  lusts  (SouAevr/i/Tes 
iTTiVvii.ia.f.'i)"—Ti/ndaU:  Titus  lii.  a. 

*3.  Power,  jurisdiction,  authority. 

"  Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  wjil." 

Sliukesp.:  i' emit  £  Ada <its,  GS9. 

^  Used  commonly  for  being  in  one's  power 
through  debt. 

"To  be  in  your  danger,  with  more  care 
Should  be  avoided  than  infecticaa  air." 

J/assinger:  Fatal  Dowry,  L  I. 

4,  Sparingness,  niggardliness,  stint. 

"  Gohie  tiiid  ailuer  for  to  spende 
Without  lackmu  or  (iwu'ifffjra 
As  it  were  pourde  in  a  gamere." 

Rom.  of  Rose,  1,147. 

•g.  Coyness,  shyness. 

"  And  if  thy  vovx  is  faire  and  clere. 
Thou  Shalt  makeii  no  great  dnnng^re 
When  to  siiigen  they  goodly  pray ; 
It  is  thy  worship  ior  to  obey. ' 

Rom.  of  Rose.  2,317 -M. 

*  6b  Insolence,  opposition. 

"  And  swore  if  she  him  daunger  make 
That  certainly  she  sUulde  deie." 

Qower,  L  196. 

7,  Risk,  peril,  hazard ;  a  state  of  exposure 
to  injury  or  loss  of  any  kind. 

"  But  new  to  all  the  dangers  ol  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  ii.  746. 

*\  (1)  But  dawngere :  Without  hesitation  or 
apprehension. 

"  Than  Rychard  Talbut  can  hym  pray 
To  aerwe  hym  of  thre  Cours  of  Were, 
And  he  thaim  grawntyt  but  daicngyre." 

Wynfown,  viiL  35. 144. 

(2)  To  make  danger :  To  hesitate. 

"I  mddf  danger (tt  it  awhile  at  first. " — Maitland : 
On  the  Reformation,  p.  17. 

(3)  To  danger :  Dangerously. 

"  I  am  hurt  to  danger."       Shakcsp. :  Othello,  iL  3. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Dangerous. 

"  We  ar  our  uer,  aic  purpos  for  to  tak,  ^ 

A  danger  chace  that  mycht  vpou  wa  mak. 

Wallace.  viiL  202. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  danger, 
peri!,  and  hazard:  "The  idea  of  chance  or 
uncertainty  is  common  to  all  these  terms ; 
the  two  former  may  sometimes  be  fore- 
seen and  calculated  upon  ;  but  the  latter  is 
purely  contingent.  The  danger  and  peril  are 
applied  to  a  positive  e\il ;  the  hazard  may 
simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good  ;  risks  are 
voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good  :  there 
may  be  many  dangers  included  in  a  hazard ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some 
danger.  A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order 
to  disengage  himself  from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may 
by  this  step  involve  himself  in  imminent 
dinger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his  life  ;  but  it 
is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superior  skill 
he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger:  we  are 
hourly  exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human 
foresight  can  guard  against,  and  at  e  frequently 
induced  to  engage  in  enterprises  at  the  hazard 
of  our  lives  and  of  all  that  we  hold  dear. 
Dangers  a.re  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do  not  go  in 
search  of  them  :  perils  are  always  distant  and 
extraordinary  ;  we  must  go  out  of  our  course 
to  expose  ourselves  to  them  :  in  the  quiet 
walk  of  life,  as  in  the  most  bnsy  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded 
by  danger;  he  has  nothing  which  he  is  not 
in  danger  of  losing;  and  knows  of  nothing 
which  he  is  not  in  danger  of  suffering :  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  in  search  of 
unknown  countries  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  undergoing  perils  both  by  sea  and  land." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

danger-signal,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Imu'J.  :  A  signal  made  by  one  per- 
son to  another  to  warn  hiin  of  danger  close  at 
hand. 


"  Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  an» 
dnut/ern'/ri'il  .  .  ."—Darwin:  Uttcwnt  (/  Alan  (lS7lJ, 
pt.  I.,  ch.iil.,  vol.  i.,  p.  74. 

2.  Railway  Engin. :  A  signal,  generally  a 
semiipliore  exttaulcd  horizontally  by  day  and  a 
red  light  at  night,  to  indicate  to  the  driver  of 
any  tr.iin  that  there  is  an  obstruction  or 
uljsLacIe  involving  danger  ahead  of  him,  and 
to  warn  him  to  slop  his  train. 

"dan'-ger,  v.t.  [Danger,  s.)  To  place  in  a 
position  of  danger,  to  endanger. 

"  .  .     whose  quality,  gflng  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  worm  may  dti  ho-t  .  .  ." 

Shakesp.  .'  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  1-  9. 

•*  dan'-gered,  a.  (Eng. danger ;  -ed.\  Placed 
in  a  pobition  of  danger;  endangered. 

'■  With  more  care  our  dangered  rields  defend." 

Dp.  Hall :  Satiret,   7.3. 

"  dan-ger-fleld,  s.  [So  called  from  one 
Daugcrfieid,  a  dramatic  bully  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whose  sword  and  habit  of 
feigning  to  draw  it  had  become  proverbial  1 
A  sword. 

"  I  sh.iU  answer  you  by  the  way  of  Dangerfield.'' 
[Claps  hla  hand  on  his  6,v/otA.\— Dryden :  Uarriag* 
d  la  Mode,  v.  L 

*dan'-ger-fiil,a.  [^n^.danger;  -fulQ).]  Full 
nf  or  involving  great  danger  ;  dangerous. 

"Other  things  leas  dangerful.'—  Ward  :  Eng.  Reform/- 
ation,  ch.  li.,  p.  172. 

*  dan'-ger-ful-ly,  *  daunglerflilly,  adv, 
[VAig.  dangerful;  -ly.]  Dangerously ;  in  a 
manner  involving  danger. 

"  Whose  aolle-a  ye  spirite  of  S.itan  did  more  daunffte^ 
f'dly  iHjasease." — Udul :  Luke,  ch.  xL 

* dan'-ger-less, a.    [Eng.  danger;  -less.}  Frett 

from  d;inger  or  risk  ;  \vithout  danger. 
"  Burrough  did  therein,  not  dangerlest  preuaile." 

Warner  :  Albion's  Eng.,  bk.  xl.,  C.  67. 

dan -ger-oiis,  ^  daungerous.  *  daun- 
gerouse,  a.     [O.Fr.  ii  Fr,  dangcreux.] 

1.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  sparing. 

"  My  w^iges  hen  full  streyt  and  eke  fiU  smale. 
My  hira  to  me  is  hard  and  daungerous." 

Chaucer:  C.  T„  7.008,  7,009. 

2.  Full  of  or  involving  danger ;  hazardou»_ 
risky,  unsafe. 

'■  That  winding  leads  through  pits  of  death,  or  else 
Instructs  him  how  to  take  the  d^tngerous  ford." 

Thomsi^n  :  Autumn,  l.l&j,  l.lSl. 

3.  Produciug,  or  likely  to  produce,  danget 
or  risk. 

"  No,  Caesar  shall  not :  danger  knows  full__well 
That  CsBsar  is  more  dangerous  thiiii  he." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesar,  U.  2. 

%  Cnibb  thus  discriminates  between  (fail- 
germis,  hazardous,  and  perilous:— ''It  is  dari- 
gcro7is  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advicfl 
of  his  friends";  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  lo 
ex]jlore  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  it  is  hazardom 
for  a  merchant  to  speculate  in  time  of  war  : 
experiments  in  matters  of  policy  or  govern- 
ment are  always  dangerous ;  a  journey  tlirough 
deserts  that  are  infested  with  beasts  of  prey 
is  perilous;  a  military  expedition  conducted 
with  inadequate  me&ns  is  hazardous."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dan'-ger-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dangerous;  dy,] 
In  a  dangerous  manner  ;  perilously,  hazard- 
ously. 

"  Oh  !  too  convincing — dangerously  dear— 
lu  woman's  eye  the  unaufiwernble  tear." 

Byron:  Corsair,  iL  16. 

t  dan'-ger-oiis-ness»  s.  [Eng.  dangrous; 
-ness.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  danger- 
ous ;  danger,  risk,  peril. 

"I  shaU  not  need  to  mind  yon  of  judging  of  the 
dangerousness  of  diseases,  by  the  nobleueas  of  that 
pai-t  affected.* — Boyle. 

dan'-gle,  v.i.  &  /.  [Dan.  dangle  =  to  dangle, 
to  bob;  dingle  =  to  dangle  or  swing  about; 
Sw.  dial,  dangla  =  to  swing  ;  dingki  =■  to  dan- 
gle ;  Icel.  dingla  =  to  dangle.    (6keat.)'\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  Tohangloosely,  swinging  or  waving 

about. 

"  A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  Bettrecrow  dangled." 

Wordsworth  :  Alice  Fell. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hang  about  one,  to  be  a  con- 
stant follower  or  attendant  upon. 

"The  preabyteriana,  and  other  fanaticks  that  danglt 
after  them,  are  well  inclined  to  pull  d»%»ii  the  present 
e^tablishuieut,'' — S  tuift. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  dangle,  to  swing 
about. 

dangle-thom.  s.  AccordingtoNemnich, 
the  Quaking-grass  (Briza  media),  but  the  name 
is  inajtpropriate,  and  Messrs,  Britten  &  Hol- 
land suspect  an  error  in  the  identification. 


boll,  h6^;  poat,  jo^l;  cat,  5011,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem:  thin,  this:   Sin,  a?:   expect,   ^enophon,  exist.     -m& 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.      -tious»  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.     -die.  -gle,  &c.  ^  del.  geU 
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dangle  ment— dap  edium 


t  d&A'-gle-ment.  5.     [Eng.  danglt;   -ment.) 
The  act  of  daiit^lnig. 

"The  very  BUspunaloD  and  danfJamant  ot  auy  pud- 
Ainga."—l.]/<Con  :  Caxtoru,  bk.  vll.,  cli.  L 

lUin'-gler.  s.     \^\\q.  dangl{e)  ;  -er.]     One  who 
halloa  about  women  ;  a  woman-hunter. 

"Gay.  voiiiik-,  military  eivirka.  nnd  d(iTi^r«rjatt"ilet8." 
—  Rarke     l.vU   to  Nat.  Auembly. 

d^'-glihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dangle,  v.] 
A.  fc  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particij).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Tlie  Ktnte  of  hanging  loosely,  swinging 
or  waving  about. 

2.  The  act  of  swinging  about  or  causing  to 
dangle. 

II.  Fig.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  hanging  about 
woninn. 

DfiJl'-i-el  (lei  as  yel),  s.  (Heb.  bw^a^  or  "jtap^ 
(Daniel) ;  ""il,  or  "'31  (Dani)  =  ray  judge,  or 
judge  of,  and  bs  {El)  =  God.  Thus  Daniel 
means  either  God  [is]  my  jud^e,  or  the  judge 
of  God,  i.e.,  who  does  justice  in  God's  name.) 
Script.  :  Three,  if  not  four,  or  even  five, 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

(1)  A  son  of  David,  called  also  Chileab  (1 
Chron.  iii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  'd). 

(2)  A  very  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  who 
was  carried  when  he  was  very  young  to 
Babylon,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakiin  (b.c. 
(304),  brought  up  with  other  young  men  for 
the  king's  service,  held  high  office  under  suc- 
cessive kings,  saw  visions,  and  prospered  till 
at  least  the  third  year  of  Cjtus  (Dan.  vi.  2S  ; 
X.  O-  [f  '^^«  ^ook  of  Daniel.]  His  Babylon- 
ish name,  Belteshazzar,  means  the  Prince  of 
Bel,  or  the  Prince  whom  Bel  favours. 

(3)  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned 
to  Judea.  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  2). 

(4)  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  s.  G).  Probably  he  is  the 
same  as  3. 

(6)  One  who  was  held  up  for  admiration  for 
his  righteousness  and  for  his  wisdom  in 
EzekiePs  time  (Ezek.  xiv.  14,  20 ;  xxviii.  3). 
He  is  ixlmost  ceitainly  the  same  as  No.  2,  the 
only  shade  of  doubt  arising  from  the  fact 
that  Daniel  the  prophet  was  very  young  at 
that  time..  But  it  rests  on  other  historical 
evidence  that  he  did  actually  rise  to  great 
eminence  at  a  remarkably  early  period  of 
life. 

t  Th£  Book  of  Daniel : 

Scripture  Caiion  :  One  of  the  most  important 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
honoured  by  quotations  on  the  part  of  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14);  con- 
taining one  of  the  most  remarkable  Messianic 
prophecies  existing  (Dan.  ix.  24 — 27)  [Seventy 
Weeks],  and  in  symbolic  language,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  subject,  resembling  the  New 
Testament  Ai)0calypse,  to  which  it  stands  in 
a  certain  relation. 

Daniel  eorainences  in  Hebrew,  which  goes 
on  to  chapter  ii.,  and  the  middle  of  verse  4,  then 
Aramsean  takes  its  i>Iace  to  the  end  of  cliapter 
vii.,  after  which  Hebrew  is  resumed,  continu- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  book.  Gesenius  places 
the  Hebrew  of  Daniel  in  the  same  class  with 
that  of  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  1st  Chronicles, 
aud  Jonali.  He  deems  it  somewhat  purer 
than  that  of  Ezra,  Neheiniah,  Zechariah  and 
Mahichi.  The  Araniffian  is  uot  like  that  of 
the  "Targimis,"'  Translations  or  Paraphrases, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  like  that  of  Ezra.  Startling  as  it 
may  appear,  there  are  what  look  uncommonly 
like  four  Greek  words  written  in  Hebrew 
letters  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7.  10,  15). 

The  Jewish  Church  received  the  Book  of 
Daniel  as  canonical.  Tliey  placed  it,  how- 
ever, not  among  the  other  prophets,  but 
among  the  "  Kethubim  "  (Holy  Writings),  the 
Hagiographa  of  the  Greeks,  between  Esther 
and  Ezra.  The  early  Christian  Churcli  re- 
garded it  as  inspired,  and  received  it  with 
much  veneration,  as  the  immense  majority  of 
Christians  in  every  Church  do  to  the  present 
day. 

The  date  of  its  composition  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  its  settle- 
ment in  one  directtion  or  another  lias  a  bear- 
ing on  more  than  chronology.  Porphyry, 
who  in  the  third  century  wrote  a  work  in 
fifteen  books  against  Christianity,  devoted  the 


whole  of  the  twelfth  one  against  Daniel.  He 
maintiiined  that  it  was  written,  not  by  Daniel 
in  Bal)ylonian  or  Persian  times,  but  by  a  Jew 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Ejti- 
phanes,  "and  that  Daniel  did  not  so  mur:li 
jiredict  future  events  as  narrat*  past  ones." 
What  doubtless  operated  with  him  to  produce 
this  view  was  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  esitecially  ch.  xi.,  are  very  specific 
to  tlie  time  of  Antiochus  Ejiipbanes  (b.o.  176— 
164).  then  they  become  vague,  and  remain  ho 
for  tlie  whole  jieriod  intervening  between  that 
king  and  Messianic  times.  The  English  deist, 
Collins,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigltteenth 
century,  took  the  same  view.  Subseipiently 
on  the  ContinentCorrodi.Eichhorn,  Bertboldt, 
Gesenius.  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Liicke,  and  others 
followed  in  the  same  direction,  many  of  thcni 
impugning  the  correctness  of  the  narrative. 
More  recently  advocates  for  the  late  dattf  of 
Daniel  have  not  been  wanting  in  Englaml. 
even  within  the  Christian  Church,  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby  leailing  the  way,  HeiigHb-nbeig 
and  others  on  the  Continent,  with  Dr.  Puscy, 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  &c.,  have  been  the  able  de- 
fen<b*r>)  of  the  older  view. 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  it  should  be  mentioned,  lias 
a  scheme  of  chronology  of  his  own,  by  which 
lie  places  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusah-m 
by  Darius,  whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the 
well-known  Darius  Hystasjies,  in  b.c.  492,  in 
place  of  B.C.  538,  i.e.,  forty-six  years  lower  than 
the  common  view,  aud  reduces  the  whole  range 
of  dates  connected  with  the  Jewish  monarchy 
twenty-five  years.  He  also  makes  two  Cyruses, 
and  believes  that  the  conqueror  of  Babylon 
was  the  son,  and  not  the  father  of  Cambyses. 
(See  his  Messiah  the  Prince,  2nded.,  1809,  Pref., 
pp.  11,  12.)  For  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
the  Book  of  Daniel  see  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
also  Susanna. 

Din'-i-el-ite,  s.  &  o.    [Proper  name  Daniel, 

and  suli".  -ite.  ] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  member  of  an  order  founded 
in  1876  by  a  life-long  abstainer  and  vegetarian. 
T.  W.  Richardson,  to  bring  about  the  general 
adoption  of  a  non-animal  diet.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  refusal  of  the  prophet  to 
partake  of  the  "king's  meat."    (Dan.  i.  8-16.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Danielites. 

Daniell,  proj).  name.  [From  John  Frederick 
Daniell,  F.R.S.,  who  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society  in  1837  for  this  inven- 
tion ;  he  died  in  1845.] 

Darnell's  battery,  s.  The  double-fluid 
batt'-^ry  iiivi-nted  by  lJ;niiell.  It  consists  of  a 
jar  of  gla^s  iir  eart  lien  ware,  in  which  fits  a  plate 
of  copper,  bent  into  cylindiical  form.  Within 
the  copper  is  a  porous  cup  contaiinug  the  zinc. 
The  liquids  used  are  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  in  the  outer  cell,  and  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  inner  cell  or  porous  cup. 
To  the  copper  a  perforated  shelf  or  jacket  is 
often  attached  for  holding  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  so  that  the  solution  may  he  kept  at 
the  point  of  saturation,    {Knight.)    [Gaivanic 

BATTERY.] 

Darnell's  cell,  s.  The  same  as  Daniell's 
battery. 

Daniell's  hygrometer,  s.  A  hygro- 
meter in  which  a  glass  bulb  containing  a 
thermometer  placed  in  ether  is  cooled  by 
evaporation  till  dew  is  deposited. 

Daniell's  pyrometer,  s.  A  pyrometer 
for  measuring  very  high  temperatures  by  the 
expansion  of  a  metallic  rod. 

Dan'-ish,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Dan(e);  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Denmark 
or  the  Danes. 

"Hardecaiiute  thus  dead,  the  English,  rejoicing  at 
this  unexpected  riddance  from  the  Danuh  yoke,  sent 
over  to  Elired."— J/ i/?0H ."  Hist.  Eng..  vi. 

B.  As  sxibst. :  The  language  of  the  Danes. 

Danish  balance,  s.  A  form  of  the 
steelyard,  the  inverse  of  the  Roman  or  Chinese, 
The  Wfight  and  load  are  suspended  at  the 
respective  ends,  and  the  suspension-loop  is 
shifted  along  the  beam  till  equilibrium  is 
attained.  The  weight  of  the  goods  is  thus  to 
the  weight  of  the  hoh  reciprocally  as  tlieir 
respective  distance  from  the  loop.    (Knight.) 

Danish  dog«  s.    [See  Dalmatian  Dog.] 

*Dan'-ism  (I),  s.  [Eng.  Dan(e);  -ism.]  An 
idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Danish  language. 


t  dan  -Ifm  (2),  s.  (Gr.  bavtia-fia  (daneiema)  * 
a  loun  The  lending  of  money  upon  usury. 
(IVIuirton.) 

D&n'-ite, s,  (Proper  name  Dan,  and  guff,  -ite.) 
A  member  of  a  band  alleged  to  exist  araonp 
the  Mormons,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing, 
as  avengers  of  blood,  with  the  *'  Gentiles." 
They  are  said  to  have  been  organised  aboat 
1837.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jacob'* 
blessing  to  his  son  Dan  (Gen.  xhx.  17). 

d&nk,   *  danlce,   *  daunke,  a.  &  s.    [Cog. 

Willi  led.  dakk  —  a  pit,  a  pool ;  diikkr  =  black, 
dark  ;  dogg  =  dew,     {Ske/tt.)j 

A.  As  adj.  :  Damp,  moist ;  exhaling  cold> 
damp  vapours. 

"Content  to  rear  his  whlt«ned  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  cftiiidT" 

.Scott  :  Marmi'tn,  IIL  (Intni,^ 

*  B*  Aa  substantive : 

1,  Dampness,  moisture,  humidity. 

"  Ttie  rtwiah  dank  of  cluuiay  winter  rampi 
The  flueut  sumuier'H  vein  ;  .    . 

Marilon :  AnUmio  i  MeUUta  (FroL). 

2.  The  sea  ;  water  generally. 

•■Oft  thty  quit 
The  dank  au<l  rising  on  stiff  I'lniouB,  tour 
Tht  luid  aerial  iky.'       MUttm :  P.  L..  vii.  4♦0.^2.. 

*  d&nk,  *donk,  v.t.    [Dank,  a.]    To  makO' 

damp  or  moist. 
"  Ueowea  donlMh  the  dounes."        Lyrie  Pomru.  p.  44. 

t  dlink'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dank;  -ish.]  Rather 
dank. 

"  A  dark  aud  danJcUh  v»ult  at  home." 

Shaketp.  :  Conifdy  of  Errori,  T.  L 

*  d^nk'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dankish  ;  -ness.Y 
Tlie  quabty  or  state  of  being  dankish  ;  damp- 
ness. 

DS.n'-ne-brog,  s.  [Dan  =  Danish  national, 
flag.)  A  Danish  order  of  knighthood  in- 
stituted in  1219,  revived  in  1693,  and  recon- 
stituted in  180S. 

d&n  -  ne  -  mor'  -  it©,  s.  [Ger.  dannemorU, 
Named  from  Dannemora  in  Sweden,  where 
there  are  large  iron  mines,] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  amphibole.  Dana  calla 
it  iron-manganese  amphibole. 

dan'-ner,  v.i.  [Dajidek.]  To  saunter,  to 
stroll  about. 

"  Lang,  lan^  they  danner'd  to  and  £ro, 
Wha  miaa  d  a  kinsman  or  a  be;vu," 

Mnyne  :  Siller  Gv/n,  p.  86. 

dan-seu§e',  s.  [Fr.]  a  female  dancer  on  the 
stage. 

Dans'-ker,  s.  [Dan.  dansk  =  Danish.]  A 
Dane, 

"...  what  Datitker$  are  in  Paria." 

Shaketp.  :  Hamlet,  IL 1. 

*dant,  V.    [Daunt.] 

Da-nu'-bl-an,  a.  [Eng.  Danuh(e);  -ian.]  Of 
or  counected  with  the  Danube  ;  bordering  on. 
the  Danube. 

da-our'-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Daouria,  a 
country  east  of  Lake  Baikal  iu  Siberia,  where- 
it  occurs  ;  Eng.  sufi'.  -ite  (.Win.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral,  also  called  Rubellite  (q.v.V 
It  is  a  variety  of  Tourmaline. 

dap,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  dip  (q.v.).]  To  fish 
by  letting  the  bait  fall  gently  into  tne  water. 

"He  even  tried  dapping   with  the   nstuial  fly."— 
BUickmore  :  Alice  Lorraine,  voL  ii.,  ch,  L 

*  da-pat'-ic-al,    a.      [Lat.  dapatiais,    from 

du;>es- afeast.]  Sumptuous  in  cheer.  (Bailey.) 

*dape,  v.i.    [Dap.] 

dap-ed'-i-dje,   s.pl.      [Mod.  Lat,  dapedium^ 

and  suff,  -wite.] 

PalcEont. :  In  Prof,  Owen's  classification 
the  ninth  family  of  his  Lepidogauoidei,  a 
sub-order  of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (P'of.  Owen  : 
Palaont,  ed.  1860.)  The  tail  fin  is  shghtly 
heterocercal ;  scales  interlocked  by  pegs  and 
sockets  ;  back  teeth  obtuse. 

dap-ed-i-iim,   dip-ed'-i-us,    s.      [Or. 

SarriBiov     (dapidioii),     dimin.      from     SaneSov- 
(dapedon)  =  the  fl-ior  of  a  chamber.] 

P(d(tont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  belonging: 
to  the  family  Dapedids  (q.v.).  They  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  Lias.  The  arrangement  of  the  scales 
resembles  a  tesselated  pavement.  It  is  com- 
]>ressed  and  deep-bodied  ;  front  teeth  typically 
notched  or  bifurcate.  The  body  topers  greatly^ 
towards  the  tail,  which  terminates  in  two 
equal  lobes. 


taXe,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt», 
or,  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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4&ph'-n&d8,  s.pl.  [Eng. daphn(€\  and  snfT.-ad.] 
Bot.  :  Liiuiley's  English  name  for  the  Thy- 
meleeaceK. 

d&ph'-nal*  ".  &  5.      [Lat.  daphne)  =  a  laurel- 
tre«  or  b;iy-tiL-e,  and  atl,).  Buff.  -ai] 

A.  As  (ulj. :  Pertaining  to  the  genut 
Daphne  or  the  order  Thymelaeaceie. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

(1)  Sing. :  A  plant  of  the  order  ThymelsEaceffi. 

(2)  PI.  :  Lindley's  name  for  the  alliance  in- 
cluding; the  Daphnads  and  Laurels. 

"  Natural  order  of  Daphnalt."  —  Lindlcy :  Veg. 
Kingd.  (3rd  ed.  I,  p.  5'.'9. 

T[  Daphnai  Alliance:  [Daphnales.] 

d&ph-na'-les,  s.  pi.    [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat.  daph- 
nalis  =  dapliiial  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  Daphnai  Alliance.  An  alliance 
of  perijiynous  Exogens.  The  flowers  are 
monoi'hlamydeous,  the  carpel  solitary,  an 
amygdaloid  pmbryo  without  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  Thymelseaceae,  Proteaceje, 
Lauracese,  and  Cassythaceae. 

S&ph'-ne,  s.    [Lat.  daphne;  Gr.  Saff^vr)  (daphne) 
=  the  laurel,  or  rather  the  bay-tree.] 

1.  Anc.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  nymphs  of 
Diana,  who  was  said  to  have  been  turned  into 
a  laurel-tree. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-first 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt  on 
March  22,  1856. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Thymelffiacese  (q.v.).  Orifice  of  the  calyx 
witltout  ajipendages,  stamens  eight  to  ten, 
enclosed  within  the  calyx,  stigma  simple, 
firuit  succulent.  Daphne  Laureola  is  the 
Spurge  Laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen.  D.  mfzereuvi 
has  deciduous  leaves  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 
They  are  all  found  in  the  temperate  districts 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  branches,  of  D.  meze- 
reon  is  used  iu  decoction  as  a  diaphoretic  in 
cutaneous  and  syphilitic  affections.  In  large 
doses  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  causing  hyper- 
catharsis.  Used  externally  it  acts  as  a  vesi- 
cant. It  contains  a  ventral  crystalline  prin- 
ciple, called  Dai»hnein  (q.v.).  The  fruit  is 
poisonous.  The  barks  of  D.  gnidium,  D. 
alpina,  D.  Cneoruvi,  D.  ponticanndD.  Laureola 
have  similar  properties.  The  berries  of  the 
last  are  poisonous  to  all  animals  except  birds. 
The  inner  bnrk  of  D.  Lagetta,  when  cut  into 
thin  pieces  after  maceration,  assumes  a  beauti- 
fid  net-like  appearance,  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Lace-bark.    (Balfour,  t&c.) 

dS-ph'-ne-se,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  &c.  daphn(e) ;  Lat. 
adj.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  the  order  of  Thyme- 
Iseacefe  with  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  uni- 
sexual flowers,  and  ]iIano-convex  cotyledons. 

dxph -neln,  s.    [Daphnin.] 

da7>h'-ne-tin,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  daphne;  t  con- 
nective; Eng.  suff.  -in  (C/i€m.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
Daphnin  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  small  needle-shaped  monoclinic 
prisms,  having  a  strong  refracting  power, 
soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  alcoliol, 
melting  at  S'JO".  Nitric  acid  colours  it  red  ; 
ferric  chloride  gives  a  green  colour,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  acid.  Daphnetin 
reduces  in  tiiecold  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 
It  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  plumbic 
acetate. 

dapll'-ni-a,  s.     [Gr.  Sd^io)  (daphne) ;  Lat.  pi. 
adj.  siitf.  -ia.] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Entomostraca,  order 
Cladocera,  family  Daphniadee.  Seven  British 
species  are  recognised  ;  most  of  them  common. 
D<'phnia  pnlex  is  the  Common  Water-flea.  The 
head  is  large,  rounded  above  and  in  front; 
superior  antenna  very  small :  the  head  pro- 
duced into  a  more  or  less  prominent  beak ; 
eye  spherical,  with  about  twenty  lenses  ;  Jaws 
composed  of  a  strong  body  ending  in  four 
horny  spines,  three  of  which  curve  inward. 
The  antennae  act  as  oars,  by  which  the  animals 
project  themselves  bya  series  of  jerks  through 
the  water.  They  are  frequently  very  numerous 
in  ponds  and  ditches,  which  they  often  colour, 
espet-ially  when  tlie  water  is  stagnant,  with  nn 
appearance  of  blond.  D.  p^ilex  is  a  favourite 
and  interesting  iiiicroacojiic  object. 

d&ph-ni'-a-dse,  daph-ni'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Lat 

daphnia(c{.v.),  and  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idre.] 


Zool.  :  A  family  of  Cladoceroua  Entomoa- 
traca.    The  head  protrudes  beyond  the  shell. 

d&ph'-nin,  d4pll'-lline»  s.  [Fr.  daphnine.] 
Ch^m. :  A  crystalline  glucoside  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  Daphne  alpina  and  D.  meze- 
reum.  The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  is  ex- 
hausted with  water,  the  solution  precijjitated 
by  plumbic  acetate,  the  precipitate  washed 
with  water,  and  decomposed  by  HgS,  the  fil- 
trate evaporated  to  dryness  and  crystallized 
out  of  alcohol.  Daphnin  forms  colourless 
♦ransjiarent  prisms,  C'lpHigOg-f  2H2O,  and  is 
isomeric  with  Aesculin.  It  melts  at  200",  and 
then  decomposes,  yielding  Daphnetin.  Heated 
with  aqueous  acids  it  yields  Daphnetin  and 
glucose.  Ferric  chloride  (neutral)  gives  a 
bluish  colour  with  Daphnin. 

da-pi' -cho,  da-pi'-c6,  s.  [For  etymology 
see  definition.] ' 

Comm.  :  The  South  American  name  of  the 
dirty  white  spongy  caoutchouc  which  exudes 
from  the  roots  of  Siphonia  elastica.  It  is 
blackened  over  an  open  fire,  and  used  for 
making  stoppers.  It  is  also  called  Zaspis. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305.) 

*  dip'-i-fer,  s.  [Lat.,  from  dapes  =  a  feast, 
and /ero  =  to  bear,  to  carry.]  One  who  carried 
the  meat  to  the  table  :  a  steward  ;  afterwards 
the  chief  steward  or  bailiff  of  any  honour  or 
manor. 

"Thou  art  all  for  inlandieh  meat,  and  ontlandiah 
Bawces  ;  tbou  art  the  dapi/er  to  thy  palate,  or  the  cup- 
bearer to  thy  appetite,  —/ieeve:  Ood"*  PUa/or  Jfine- 
veh.  1667. 

d&p'-per,  *  daper,  *  dapyr,  a.  [Dut. 
dapper;  O.  H.  Oer.  taphar ;  Ger.  tap/er  = 
valiant,  comageoiis.  Trench  attributes  the 
degeneracy  in  meaning  of  this  word  in  English 
to  the  depression  of  the  Saxons  after  their 
conquest  by  the  Romans.]  Si)ruce,  smart, 
brisk,  active,  neat. 

"  Dapyr  or  praty.     Elegant." —Prompt.  Parv. 

T[  A  contemporary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  on  the  poet's  Shepherd's  Calendar 
for  the  exposition  of  old  words,  includes 
"  dapper "  among  them,  but  it  has  since 
thoroughly  revived, 

*  d^p  -periling,  s.     [Eng.  dapper,  and  dimin. 

suff.  -ling.]    A  dandiprat,  a  little  fellow. 

d3.p  -pie,  a.  &  s.  [Icel.  depill  =  a  spot.  Cog. 
with  Eng.  dip  and  dimple.    (Skeat.)j 

A.  As  adj.  :  Spotted  ;  variegated  with 
shades  or  spots  of  difierent  colours. 

^  Used  in  composition  with  the  name  of  a 
colour  to  express  that  that  colour  is  variegated 
with  spots  of  another  colour  ;  as,  Dapple-bay, 
dapple-gray. 

"  O  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  Bteed, 
Which  driuka  of  the  Teviot  clear." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  1.  24. 

B.  As  substantive : 
*1.  A  spot,  a  mark. 

"  As  many  eyes  upon  bis  body,  sa  my  gray  mare  hath 
dapples." — Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii.,  p.  271. 

2.  A  dappled  or  spotted  horse. 

"  Be  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  not,  or  be  it  w^oae  it  may." 

Cowper:  The  Seedless  Alarm. 

*  dap' -pie,  v.t.      [Dapple,   a]     To  spot,   to 

streak,  to  variegate  with  spots  or  shades  of 
colour. 

"  Before  the  wheels  of  PhrebUB,  round  about 
DappUs  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey." 

Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  v.  8. 

dip' -pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dapple,  v.] 

*  dap  -pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dapple,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  marking  with 
dapples  or  spots. 

t  dap'-8ter,  s.  [Dabster]  An  expert,  a 
dab,  a  dabster, 

"...  a  dapster,  thorough-skilled,  ready -handed.  "— 
Barnes:  Early  England  &  the  Saxon  English  (18*".9), 
p.  126. 

dap'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  Sajrrai  (dajtto)  =  to  devour, 
to  feed  on.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Harpalidse. 

"  dar,  V.     [Dare,] 

dar,  dart,  s.    The  Dace  (q.v.). 

"  Hie  capita,  a  dar."—  WrigTtt :  Vol.  of  Yocah.,  p.  3&S. 

da-rS.p'-ti,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etj*mology.] 


l/igic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  f»f 
syllogisms  in  th.j  third  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  Subject  of  both  premisses. 
Taking  X  to  rej. resent  tlie  Major  Term,  Y  the 
Minor,  and  Z  the  Middle,  the  scheme  of  this 

2  X 
figure  is—    /  Y    and  a  syllogism  in  dArAj-tl 

Y  X; 
would  stand  thus  :— All  Z  is  X  ;  all  Z  is  Y,  .•. 
some  Y  is  X  ;  that  is,  from  two  Universal 
Artirmatives  (A)  wa  arrive  at  a  Partieular  Con- 
clusion (I).  This  mode  is  valid,  but  useless,  in 
the  first  figure,  btit  may  be  employed  in  the 
fourth.    [LoQic,  SvLLOorsM.] 

dar-bot-tle,   s.     [Eng.  darfc  =  dark(?),  and 
hottle.\    A  plant,  Centaurea  nigra. 

dair-b^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  Si7ig.  (Plastering):  A  float-tool  used  by 
plasterers  in  working  on  ceilings  especially. 
It  is  3^  feet  long  and  7  inches  wide,  with  two 
handles  on  the  back  by  which  it  is  manipu- 
lated.    (Knight.) 

2.  PI. :  Handcuffs.    (Slang.) 

Dar'-b3^-ltes,  s.     [From  Mr.  Darby,  see  def.] 

Ch.  Ilisf.  :  The  followers  of  Mr,  Darby,  a 
very  pmminenti'ersonage  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  their 
founder.  A  scliism  taking  place  among  the 
brethren.  Mr,  Darby,  with  others,  seceded 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
associated.  The  name  Darbyites  has  never 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren 
themselves, 

*  dar^e,  s.    The  Dace  (q.v.). 

"  Roche,  darce.  makerelle."— Ao&mj  Book,  p.  166, 

*  dard,  s.     [Fr.  =  a  dart,]    A  spout,  a  small 
aperture. 

"Through  the  Bpikea  of  the  trident  are  made  three 
dards  or  epouts." — Dr.  Harris  :  Descr.  of  the  Palace  at 

Loo  11-599},  p.  3L 

dare   (1).    •  dar,   '  dear,   *  dur,   *  dur- 

ren,  *  der  (pret,  *  dorst,  *  dorste,  *  ditrste, 
'  dore,  dared,  durst;  pa.  par.  dared),  v.i.  &  (, 
[AS.  ic  dear  =  I  dare  ;  pret.  ic  dorste  =  I 
dared,  we  durston  =  we  dared  or  durst ;  infin. 
durran  =  to  dare  ;  Goth,  dars  =  I  dare, 
daursta  =  I  durst,  datirstan  =  to  dare  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tar  =  I  dare,  torsta  =  I  dared,  turran  =. 
to  dare.  Cogu,  with  Gr.  OapcrCj  (tharso)  =  to 
be  bold,  Bpatrv^  (thrasns)  =  bold,  daring. 
(Skeat.)'] 

A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  venture,  to  have  courage  or  strength 
of  mind  for  any  act  or  purpose  ;  to  be  bold  or 
adventurous  enough. 

"  Therfore  dur  not  the  marchauntes  passen  then;." 
ManndevUle,  p.  271. 

2.  To  be  able,  to  have  reason  or  grounds 
for  doing  anything ;  as,  I  dare  say,  I  dare 
assure  you. 

"...  my  robe. 
And  ray  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VJIL,  iil  1 

3.  To  be  willing  or  ready  to  do  any  act. 

"...    I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Wm  never  more  break  faitli  advisedly." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  i'enice,  V.  L 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  venture  on,  to  attemjit,  to  risk. 

■■  What  man  dare.  I  dare." 

SItakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  ^ 
"  And,  sure  of  glory,  dare  immortal  deeds." 

Pope :  Homers  Iliad,  xi.  ST*. 

2.  To  challenge,  to  defy. 

"  Uuless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arnis." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Hen.  IV.,  v,  2 

*  3.  To  terrify,  to  daunt. 

"  Those  mad  mischiefs 
Would  dare  a  woman," 

Beaum.  i  Elct.  .*  Maid's  Tragedy,  iv.  L 

^  In  the  transitive  uses  the  form  dared  only 
is  used  for  the  past  tense. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  dare  and  to 
brave  see  Brave,  r. 

dare-devil,  s.  &  a. 

1.  As  subst. :  One  who  fears  nothing,  but  is 
ready  for  any  enterprise. 

"  I  deem  myself  a  dare-devil  in  rhymea," — Woolcot: 
Peter  Pindar,  p.  189. 

2.  As  adj. :  Fearing  nothing  ;  reckless. 

^dare  (2),   *daare,  "dear,  *dar3m,  v.t. 

&  t.  [Cogn.  with  O,  H.  Ger.  tamjan  =  torAii- 
jan  ;  A.S.  demon  =  to  lie  hid,  dearc,  deorc  =s 
dark,  hidden.    (MdtzTier.)'} 


boil,  b6^:  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  eyist.    ph  =  f. 
-«lan,  -tian  =  8han.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sions  —  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d^L 
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dare— dark 


A.  Intransitive : 

L  To  lie  hid,  to  hide,  to  keep  out  of  sight. 

"  He  mlghte  uot  dara  or  be  prluy."—  tVj/diffe :  Mark 
Tit.  ■:*. 

"  O'lryn,  or  tlrowpyu,  or  prlvely  to  be  hydde.  LatUo. 
lateo."—Pro7njiC.  I'aro. 

2.  To  droop,  to  be  friglitened,  to  tremble. 

"  The  kyugo  darvt  fwr  duwto.  dyu  aa  he  Bchuhle  " 

il'jrt€  Arlhure.  ■■i.r^a 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  be  hidden  or  concealed  from ;  to  es- 
cape notice  of. 

"It  daarilh  hem  wUlluge  thia  thlug."— IKycf^/fe.- 
2  Prt.  111.  6. 

2.  Tn  catch  birds,  especially  larks,  by  caus- 
iug  them  U)  crouc!h  and  liide,  by  means  of  a 
minor  or  mirrors  fixed  on  scarlet  cloth,  or  of 
a  liawk  either  Ciin-icd  on  tlie  wrist  or  kept 
hovering  over  the  spot  where  the  birds  He. 
A  similar  practice  is  even  now  sometiuies 
followed  with  a  kite,  cut  in  shape  of  a  hawk, 
and  kept  steady  over  the  birds. 

"  Thoy  doe  so  Insult  over.  »nd  resciiri  them,  never 
Hohy  6o  dared  a  hirke. "—fiutton;  Anat.  Melaruholy, 
p.  654. 

*  dare  (3),   v.i,     [A.S.  thurfan ;  Icel.  thurfa ; 

Goth,  tkaurhan  ;  O.H.  Ger.  dAt/rfan  =  to  have 
need.]    To  want,  to  liave  need. 

"  Ne  dar  he  seche  non  other  leche." 

Cattell  qf  Laite,  733, 

•  dare  (I),  s.     [Fr.  dard  =  a  dart.J    The  dace. 

•dare  (2),  s.    [Dark  (i).  v.] 

1.  BoUlness,  daring,  dash. 

"  It  lenda  a  luatns  oiid  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dart  to  our  j;rwit  enter)>rlee  " 

.SVt(iAv*p. .-  I  Uenry  IV.,  !v.  I. 

2.  A  challenge,  a  defiance. 

•'  Sextus  PompeiuB 
Hfttb  given  the  dare  to  CiEsjir." 

ShaJcetp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

•  dare,  a.     [Dare  (2),  v.]    Stupid,  dull. 

"  Drowpaue  and  dare." — ffmilatf,  I.  15 

•dare'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  (fare;  -/h?<0.]     Full  of 
defiance. 

'*  We  might  have  met  them  darefni.  beard  to  beard. 
And  b«it  them  l)ackward  home." 

ShaJcesp.  :  ifacbeth,  v.  5. 

t  dar'-er,  s.  [Eng.  dare  (1),  V. ;  -er.]  A  chal- 
lenger ;  one  who  dares  or  defies. 

"  Doa  Michael.  Leon  ;  iincther  darer  come." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Rule  a  Wife,  ill.  S. 

*  darf,  a.    [DERr.] 

darg,  dargue,  *  dark,  5.    [A  corruption  of 

dawerk  =  daywork.J 

1.  A  day's  work. 

"  r  ciuina  gang  in — I  have  a  lang  day's  darg  afore 
me."— .5cocr.-  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  The  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  the  men.  even  at  the  reduced  rates,  are  making 
better  wages  now  th.in  they  obtained  when  rates  were 
20  to  30  per  cent,  hicher  with  the  restricted  darg." — 
Colliers  Guardian.  Nov.  5, 1880. 

*  darg-days,  s.  v^-  Cottars  were  formerly- 
bound  to  give  the  labour  of  a  certain  number 
of  days  to  the  superior,  in  lieu  of  rent,  which 
were  called  "darg-days" — i.e.,  days  of  work. 

darg,  v.i.  [Darg,  s.]  To  be  employed  on 
day-work  or  by  the  day. 

darg'~er»  s.  [Eng.  darg;  -er.]  One  who 
works  by  the  day. 

dar'-io,  *  darick,  s.  [Gr.  SapciKo?  (dareikos), 
prob.  from  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  either,  as 
Herodotus  states,  Darius  Hystaspes,  or,  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  an  earlier  monarch.] 

Numis. :  A  gold  coin  current  in  Persia,  Asia 
Minor,  ifec.  It  was  of  the  value  of  about 
£l  Is.  lOd.,  and  weighed  about  130  gr.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  figure  of  a  crowned  archer 
kneeling  with  a  bow  and  long  javelin,  on  the 
reverse  a  rude  indentation.  There  is  no  in- 
scription. Danes  are  mentioned  in  Xenophon's 
AnahasiSy  so  they  would  be  in  circulation 
about  400  B.C.  They  are  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  adarkonim  in  some  of  the 
later  Old  Testament  books,  viz,,  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  7  and  Ezra  viii.  27. 

"  He  repaired  at  the  length  unto  Clmon,  and  broneht 
him  home  to  hia  own  door  two  Iwwls,  the  one  full  of 
daricks  of  gold,  and  the  other  full  of  darickt  of  silver, 
which  be  pieces  of  money  bo  called,  because  that  the 
name  of  Darius  was  written  upon  them."— A'orrA  ; 
Plutarch,  p.  115. 

dar-i-i',  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syl- 
logisms in  the  first  figure,  in  which  the  Middle 
Term  is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major  and  the 
predicate  of  the  Minor  premiss.     By  this  mode 


we  arrive  at  a  Particular  Conclusion  from  a 
Universal  and  a  Particular  premiss,  «.?.,  {A( 
All  men  are  mortal.  (1.)  .John  i.->  a  man.  (1) 
Therefore  John  is  mortal.    [Loo!C,  Syllogism.  J 

dar'-ing  (1),  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Dare  (1).  v.\ 

A.  A3  pr.  jtar. :  lu  senses  corresponding  to 
tliose  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Bold,  brave,  courageoua, 
fearless,  stout,  hardy. 

"  Tlie  gate,  judge  If  the  echoes  rung  1 
Onward  Ills  itaring  Coiime  he  l<or(-." 

iicott :  /iriUal  of  Triermain,  IlL  23. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  depreciatory  sense :  Presump- 
tuous, audacious. 

"  Weak,  daring  creatures ! " 

Fope:  Uoiturr't  Odyuey,  xill.  1<9 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  In  a  good  sense:  Boldness,  bravery, 
courage,  stoutness. 

"Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  su'xoaa." 
Dryd^tn:  Virffif ;  j£neld.  v.  282. 

2.  In  a  tad  sense:  Presumption,  audacity, 
hardihood. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  daring 
and  hold:  "These  terms  may  be  both  ttikeii 
in  a  bad  sense,  but  daring  much  oftener  than 
hold;  in  either  case  during  expresses  more 
than  hvhl :  he  who  is  daring  provokes  resist- 
ance and  courts  danger ;  but  the  hold  man  is 
contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  oflFered 
to  him  :  a  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only  ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions  : 
he  is  hold  in  the  defence  of  truth  ;  he  iadnring 
in  military- enterprise."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  daring-liardy,  o.  Audacious,  pre- 
sumptuous. 

"  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  lie  so  l>old 
Or  daring-hardy  aa  to  touch  the  lists." 

."Piaketp. :  lUrhard  II.,  1.  S. 

*  dar'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dare  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  catch- 
ing birds  by  means  of  a  miiTor  or  a  hawk. 

*^  daring-glass,  s.  A  mirror  used  to 
dare  larks  ;  hence,  any  fascination. 

".  .  .  daring-glassei  or  decoyes  to  bring  men  into 
the  snarea  "—Gauden  :  Tears  ^  the  Chia-ch.  p.  197. 

dar'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  daring  (1)  ;  -ly.] 

1,  Bravely,  courageously,  fearlessly. 

"  Yoiir  brother,  fir'd  with  his  success. 
Too  daringly  upon  the  foe  did  press." 

Salifax. 

2.  Audaciously,  presumptuously. 

"  Some  of  the  great  principles  of  religion  are  every 
day  openly  and  dari/iijZtf  attacked  from  the  presa." — 
AtterbuT^. 

*  dar'-ing-ness,   s.     [Eug.    during ;    -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  daring  ;  boldness,  daring. 

"  All  the  deep  daringnets  of  thought  and  deed 
With  which  the  Dives  have  gifted  him." 

Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  KhoroMan. 

dark,  *darck,  *derk,   *derke,  *derc, 
'■  deork,  ^<iirk, "  dirke,  *  dorke,  *  dork, 
*durke,  a.,  s.,  i;  adv.     [A.S.  d€orc.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
"L  Literally : 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  light.  (Opposed 
to  light.) 

2.  Approaching  to  black,  dulL  (Opposed 
to  bright  or  light  coloured.) 

•■  In  SIuBcovy  the  generality  of  the  people  are  more 
inclined  to  have  dark  coloured  hair  than  flaxen."— 
jBoyle. 

3.  Of  a  brownish  colour.    (Opposed  to  fair.) 

"Their  complexion  ia  rather  darker  than  that  of 
the  Otaheiteana"— Coo*  -■  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  llL 

4.  Opaque.    (Opposed  to  transparent.) 

5.  Shaded,  gloomy. 

"  No  !  not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Lochaber's  boundless  range." 

Scott:  Jf arTTHon, ilL  (Introd.) 
n.  Figuratively : 
*  1.  Deprived  of  light — i.e.,  of  sight ;  blind. 

"The  eyen  of  Tsrael  weren  derke  for  greet  eelde."— 
Wycliffe  :  Gen.  ilvliL  10. 

2.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge;  ignorant, 
untaught. 

"  The  age  wherein  he  liv'd  was  dark  ;  but  he 
Could  not  want  sight,  who  taught  the  world  to  see. 
Denham  :  Progress  of  Learning.  63.  64. 

3.  Obsciu'e,  ambiguous,  mysterious  ;  hard 
to  explain  or  understand. 

"  But  what  have  been  thy  answers,  what  bat  dark. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding." 

Milton  ■  P.  R.,  L  434.  435. 

4.  Hidden,  concealed,  not  open. 


"Thel  that  .  .  .  vent«u  bl  darks  welea."— H>«I4f« ■ 
Prov.  iL  li. 

5.  Morally  black,  wicked,  atrocious. 

•'  The  d«de«  whlche  are  inward  d^ke.' 

Ommt.  LflL 

•  6.  Gloomy,  cheerlcsa. 

"  All  men  of  dark  trmjient,  according  to  their  de^fM 
of  meliincholy  ur  eiithuaiiuttn.  may  liiia  cunTeDte  lotted 
to  theLr  Uvauo\m.'—Ad*iUon  :  On  Italy. 

1,  Unfavourable,  disheartening,   dUconrag- 
ing,  dismal. 
"  8.  Reticent,  secret,  not  ojien. 

"The  dar*  uni«l«itlng  Tiberius  .  .  .'—Gibbon. 

9.  Applied,  in  racing  slang,  to  a  horse 
which  has  never  api>eared  in  public. 

••  Tljia  dark  brother  to  Rcrreller  bad  f>e«n  almost  loffc 
Bitfht  ut:— Daily  Telegraph,  Feb,  M.  Ub2. 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally : 

I.  Darkness,  obscurity,  absence  of  light; 
night  time- 

"  When  It  dreew  to  tiie  eU-rk  and  the  dale  elaked." 
Alitaunder :  FragmerU,  lli. 

•  2.  A  dark  spot,  or  part. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  moral  or  intellectual 
euliglitenment ;  ignorance. 

"Till  we  ourselvL-s  perceive  by  our  own  anderatand- 
inKB.  we  are  as  much  m  the  dark,  and  w  void  of  know- 
ledge, as  before."— iocte. 

2.  A  state  of  obscurity  ;  the  background. 

"  All  he  says  of  himself  is,  thut  he  Is  an  o)»cure  pw- 
son  :  one,  I  8upi>o6e  he  meaus,  th;it  la  in  the  durJfc"— 
Att^yrbury. 

3.  Secrecy,  privacy. 

•  C.  As  adv. :  In  the  dark,  without  light. 

"  I  i^e  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  csuOle  may  go  dark  to  bed.* 

S/uik^gp. :  A3  you  Like  Jr.  IIL  fc 

1[  Crabb  thus  discrimmates  between  dark, 
obscure,  dim,  and  mysterimts :  "Darkness  ex- 
presses more  than  obscurity  :  the  former  de- 
notes the  total  privation  of  Hglit ;  the  latter 
only  the  diminution  of  light.  Dark  is  opposed, 
to  light :  obscure  to  briglit,  Darkness  may  be 
used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  sense ; 
obscurity  only  in  tlie  moral  sense  ;  in  this  case 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idea 
than  the  latter  ;  darkness  serves  U)  co\  er  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  hidden  ;  ohscurity  inter- 
cepts our  view  of  that  which  we  would  wish 
t'l  see ;  the  former  is  the  consequence  of  de- 
si;.^  ;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident :  the 
letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark ;  all  passages  in 
ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circumstances 
no  longer  known  must  necessarily  be  obscure  ; 
a  comer  may  be  said  to  be  dark  or  obscure, 
but  the  former  is  used  literally  and  the  latter 
figuratively :  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  seek  the 
darkest  comers  in  the  day-time ;  men  of  dis- 
torted minds  often  seek  obscure  comers,  only 
from  disappointed  ambition.  Dim  expresses 
a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed  more 
in  relation  to  the  person  seeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dim, 
or  the  sight  dim.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dim, 
by  which  things  are  but  dimly  seen.  Mysterious 
denotes  a  species  of  the  dark,  in  rehition  to 
the  actions  of  men  ;  where  a  veil  is  intention- 
ally thrown  over  any  object  so  as  to  render  it 
as  incomprehensible  as  that  which  is  sacred. 
Dark  is  an  epithet  taken  always  in  the  bad 
sense,  but  mysterious  is  always  in  an  inditliereut 
sense.  We  are  tuld  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
that  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally 
presumed  to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  %nys- 
teriotts  in  the  events  of  hmiian  life,  witliout 
the  express  intention  of  an  individual  to 
render  thera  so.  The  speeches  of  an  assassin 
and  conspirator  will  be  dark:  any  intricat* 
affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

%  Dark  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 
the  names  of  colours,  to  express  the  deej-ness 
of  shade  of  the  colour:  as  dark-blue,  dark- 
brou>n,  dark-grey,  dark-red,  6.C.  Obvious  com- 
pounds are  :  Dark-browed  (ScottX  dark-coloured, 
dark-haired,  dark-skinned. 

dark  ages,  s.  pi.  An  epithet  frequently 
applied  to  the  midtUe  ages,  when  exaggerated 
views  were  entertained  as  to  the  amount  of 
ignorance  then  existing.  Hallam  makes  it  to 
span  a  little  more  than  1000  years,  commencing 
with  the  invasion  of  France  by  Clovis.  a.d. 
486,  to  the  invasion  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII. 
in  1495. 


late,  tat,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU :  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dark— darlingtonia 
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dark-box,  s.  A  closed  chamber  iu  which 
an  electric  li^^ht  is  I'laceil,  iu  urd«^r  that  expni- 
menta  may  be  deprived  of  all  lisht  except  the 
beams  issuing  at  the  lens.    {Knight.) 


dark-chamber. 


[Camera  obscura.] 


dark-drift,  s. 

Min.  :  A  small  opening  in  the  lead-mines  of 
tbe  Riclimoiul  district. 

dark-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  dark  or  black  eyes. 
*2.  Fig.:  Dark. 

".  .  .  darlt-eyed  uight."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  U.  1. 

daxk-frlnged,  a.    Having  dark  lashes 

••  Slow  the  <Lirk-fri>ig-:d  eyplida  fiill, 
Curtaiuing  each  azure  ball." 

Hcott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  il.  27. 

dark-glancing,  a.    Having  dark  eyes. 

"  With  Spain's  dark-qlaiwing  daughters," 

Byron  :  Ch'dde  Harold,  i.  69. 

dark-glasses,  s.-jiL  Shades  fitted  to 
opticiil  reflectiug-instruments  to  intercept  the 
sun's  rays. 

dark-borse,  s.  [Dark,  A.  II.  O.J  Also 
used  of  any  coini)etitnr  in  a  contest  of  any 
kind,  about  whose  abilities  or  prowess 
nothing  is  certainly  known. 

*  dark-house.  5,  A  place  of  confinement 
for  lunatics,  a  mail-house. 

"  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and.  I  tell  you.  deserves 
as  well  a  dnrk-hhute  and  a  whip  as  mridmen  do.'  — 
Shakenp.  :  As  Kou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

^dark-land,  s.  An  allegorical  expression 
for  the  country  of  ignorance,  (Bunyan:  Pil- 
grim's Progress.) 

dark-lantern,  s.  A  lantern  having  a 
circular  shade,  which  may  be  used  to  close 
the  aperture  and  hide  the  light. 

dark-lines,  s.  pi.   [Spectrum  Analysis.] 

dark-minded,  a.     Having  a  traitorous 

or  dejiiaved  mind. 

dark-red  silver. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Pybaroite  (q  v.). 

dark-rolling,  a.     Rolling  darkly. 

"Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might  1 
D'lrk-raUhtg  wave  I " 
Longfellow:  Trantlation  ;  King  Christian. 

dark-slide,  s. 

Phot.  :  The  holder  for  the  sensitized  plate. 
[Plate-holder.] 

dark-SOUled,  a.  Having  a  depraved 
apirit. 

dark-veiled,  a.  Closely  or  darkly  veiled  ; 
hidden,  concealed. 

"  Dark-veiVd  Cotytto  I "  Milton  :  Comm,  129. 

dark-well,  s.  A  cell  elevated  beneath  a 
transparent  object  in  a  microscoi)e,  to  form 
an  opaque  background  wlien  the  said  object 
is  to  be  viewed  as  illuminated  by  light  from 
above. 

dark-working,  a.  Working  or  acting 
secretly ;  njat  openly. 

"Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind." 
Shaketp.  ."  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2. 

*  dark,  *  darke.  "  derke,  '*  derken, 

'*  dirk,  V.t.  &.  i.     [A. a.  lUardan.] 
A,  Transitive : 
I,  Lit. :  To  make  dark,  to  darken. 

"  The  nightea  chaunce 
Hath  derkeil  all  the  brlghte  sonne," 

Ootoer:  Hi.  307. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"  Our  feith  was  dirked." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  138. 

2,  To  disfigure. 

"  This  so  darks 
Iu  Philoten  all  graceful  marks." 

Stiakesp.  .■  PerUles,  iv.  (lutrod.). 

S.  bitransitiim : 

1,  To  become  dark. 

"  The  wind  iiroa,  the  wether  darkcth." 

Ooioer  :  IIL  295. 

2.  To  hide,  to  lie  hid. 

"A\  that  day  in  that  den  they  dnrked.' 

William  of  Palerne.  2,851. 

*darke'-ldng,  ndv.     [Darkling.] 

"Puch  as  for  pouertie  be  not  able  to  go  to  that 
charges  are  In  the  iVi^ht  darkelotuj.  without  all  pompe 
and  ceremonies  buried  tn  a  dunghill."  —  Backluyt : 
Voyages.  v.iL  ii.,  \'t.  IL.  p.  68. 


dark'-^n.   "durken,   *  dyrkyn,  v.i.  &  (. 

[Eng.  dark;  -en.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  lie  hid,  to  conceal  oneself,  to  hide. 

"  Alle  dyrkyns  the  dere  in  the  dym  scogtiea." 

AiKurs  of  Arthur,  v. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  darker. 

"  Ab  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
Hears  round  about  aim  voices  as  it  darkens, 

Longfellow:  DeUicacion. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  dark  or  darker;  to  deprive  of 
light. 

"But  In  those  days,  alter  that  tribulation,  the  sun 
shall  be  darkened,  aud  the  moon  shall  not  give  Iht 
light."— J/«rA  xiii.  24. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  make  dark,  to  obscure. 

"They  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  so  that 
the  land  w.as  darkened." — ExoU.  x.  15. 

•  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  obscure,  to  cloud,  to  make  dark  or 
obscure. 

■•  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?"— ^oi  xxxviii,  2. 

2.  To  perplex,  to  cloud,  to  dim. 

*■  Such  was  his  wiadom,  that  his  confidence  did 
seldom  darken  his  foresight,  especially  in  thingB  ne-ij 
hand."— flaeon. 

3.  To  foul,  to  sully,  to  disgrace. 

"Spend'ut  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  liglit?" 
Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  100. 

4.  To  make  gloomy  or  cheerless. 

•■  What  cloufl  sneuer  hath  darkened  my  present  lot." 
—Speed ;  The  Romans,  bk.  vi..  cb.  vi.,  5  15. 

dark'-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Darken,  v.] 

dark'-en-er,  s.     [Eng.  darken;  -er.]     One 
who  of  that  which  darkens.    (Lit.  djig.) 

".  .  .  it  is  a  pernicious  evil,  the  darkener  of  man's 
life,  the  disturber  of  his  reason,  aud  common  con- 
founder  of  truth."- iJ.  Jonson  :  Discoveries. 

dark'-en-ing,  j^r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Darken,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dark  or 
darker. 

2.  The  act  of  making  dark  or  darker. 

•  3.  The  twilight,  the  evening. 

*  dark'-ful,  *  derk-ful,  a.    [A.S.  deorcJuU,] 
Full  of  darkness. 

"  Yif  thyn  eighe  be  weyward,  al  thi  body  shal  be 
derkfuV—  Wycliffe  :  Matt.  vi.  22. 

^dark'-bood,  *deorkhede,  ^derkhede. 

*  durch'ede,    s.      [Eng.    dark,    and    huud.] 
Darknejis. 

"Al  o  tide  of  the  dai  we  were  in  durchede."- St. 
Brandan,  p.  2. 

* dark'-ing,  *  deorcunge,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  s. 

[A.S.  deorcung.]     [Dark,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
dark;  darkening. 

dark'-ish,    a.      [Eng.    dark;    -ish,]      Rather 
dark,  dusky. 

■■Then  the  priest  shall  look:  and.  behold,  if  the 
bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  be  darkish 
white.  .  .  ."—Levitt  xiii.  39. 

*  dark'-le,  v.i.     [a  freq.  or  incept,  form  from 
dark  (q.v.).]     To  grow  dark. 

". .  .  his  honest  brows  darkHnfT  as  he  looked  tow.irds 
me." — Thackeray:  Jfewcotnes,  cli,  Ixvi. 

*  dark'-lmg,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  dark,  and  adv. 

sutr.  -ling.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Dark,  gloomy. 

*•  And  down  the  darkling  predptce 
Are  dash'd  into  the  deep  abyss," 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippers. 

B«  As  adv.  :  In  the  dark. 

"  So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling." 
—Sltake^p.  :  King  Lear,  i.  i. 

dark'-lins,  adv.    [Darkling.]     In  the  dark. 

"  An"  to  the  kiln  she  goes  then. 
An  darkling  graipit  for  the  banks. " 

Burns:  ffiill^wecn. 

dark'-ly,  ""darckelye,  *derkliclie,  adv. 

[A.a.  diordicc  ;  Eng.  rfarfc ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  dark  manner  ;  without  liglit. 

2.  Fig.  :  Obscurely,  dimly,  vaguely,  un- 
certainly, imperfectly, 

"  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  1— I  have  thought 
'loo  long  and  darkly,    ..." 

Byron :  Chitde  Barold,  lit  7. 


dark'-nesa,   *  darkenesae,    *  darknes. 
'  derkucs,  *  derkness,  '  derkenesae, 
'dirknesse,  .s.    [En^.dark;  -nen.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  The  sUite  or  quality  of  being  dark  or 
without  light ;  ot^scurity,  gk)omiuc88.  (Op- 
posed to  brightness,) 

"And  when  the  Rlxth  hour  was  come,  thero  w«« 
darkness  over  the  whole  land  until  the  ninth  hour."— 
Mark  xv.  33, 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  opaque. 
(Opposed  to  transparency.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  of  a  dark  colour.  (Op. 
posed  iu  fairness.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  state  of  being  obscure,  secret,  myste- 
rious, or  not  easily  explained  or  understood; 
obscurity. 

2.  A  state  of  ignorance,  or  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual blindness. 

"Though  left  in  utter rfurAncMaa  to  what  concerned 
his  interests,  he  had  the  sure  guidance  of  his  prii> 
ciple8."~jlA(C(iuiay  ,-  IJi»t.  Eng.,  ch.  xvlL 

*  3.  Blindness;  deprivation  of  sight. 

Ende  T  wol,  &a  Edippe,  In  derkeneas^ 
My  Boruful  lyf." 

Chaucer:  Trail,  *  Cre».,  iv.  STL 

*  4.  Privacy,  secrecy. 

"  Wliat  I  tell  ywu  iud't^'frnesgthat  speak  ye  In  light* 
—Matt.  X.  27. 

0.  Wickedness. 

"  The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  trutba." 

Sliakcsp.  :  Macbeth,  L  3. 

6.  The  empire  or  power  of  Satan  or  tha 
devil ;  hell. 

"  Now  let  the  powers  of  darkness  boast 
That  I  am  foiled,  aud  thou  art  grieved  1" 

C'owper :  Olney  llymnt,  3tL 

*  7.  Death. 

"  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  L 

*  8.  Ill  Will,  bad  blood. 

"Ther  is  som  darknes  hapiied  'twixt  the  two  Faroofr 
ites."—£Ioict;/:  Lett.,  p.  12'J. 

t  dark-some, ' darkesum,  s.  [Eng.  dark, 
and  suff.  -sovu  (ri-v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Dark,  gloomy,  shaded. 

"  Their  darksoTne  boughs  on  either  eide." 

Wordsworth  :   White  Doe  of  fiylston«,  IT. 

2.  Fig.  :  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  The  darksome  hours  .  ,  ."^Carlyle. 
dark'-y,  s.     [Eng.  dark  ;  -j/.] 

1.  A  common  name  for  a  negro,  (Colloquial.'} 

2.  A  bull's-eye  ;  a  policeman's  lantern. 

dar'-ling,  *  derling,  *  derlyng,  *  der- 
lynge,  *  derrlinng;,  "  darling,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  dim.  deoiliiig,  from  dcdr  =  dear.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  is  dearly  beloved ;  a 
favourite,  a  pet. 

"  Dauid,  Codes  ovrune  deorUng  " — Ancren  IHwle, 
"  Come,  and  eee  my  shiji,  my  darling  i" 

Longfellow ;  Musiciaiis  TaX«. 

*%  Fig.  iScHpt):  The  life. 

"Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword;  my  darling 
^m^n?  iyehidatlii)  from  the  power  of  the  dog."— 
Psalms  xxii.  20. 

U  Tlie  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry 
shows  that  darling  here  means  life. 

B.  .^5  adj.  :  Dearly  l«eloved  ;  regarded  with 
great  kindness  and  tenderness  ;  favourite. 

"  Great  ^syetes  was  the  hero's  sire ; 
His  sijouse.  Hippodam^.  divinely  fair, 
Anchisea'  eldest  hope  and  darling  care." 

Pope :  Eomer't  Iliad,  xiii  £38-40. 

*  dar'-ling-ness,  s.  [Eng.  darlinn  ;  -ness.\ 
1  Ih-  quality  or  state  of  being  greatly  beloved  ; 
deariiess,  great  affection.  (Browning:  Arts- 
toph.  Apol.,  p,  39.) 

dar-ling-tO'-nJ-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Dar- 
lington, an  American  botauist.l 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  pitcher- plants,  belonging 
to  the  order  Sarraceniacete  (Sarraceniads). 
Tlie  Darlingtonia  californica  grows  in  the 
northern  pait  of  California,  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
trict around  Mount  Shasta.  It  is  found  in 
boggy  places,  on  the  slopes  of  mountains. 
It  entraps  insects,  which  are  attracted  to  tlie 
curious  jiitcher  or  hood  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tubular  leaves;  and,  once  inside,  are  j 're- 
vented  by  the  fine  hairs  which  point  down- 
wards from  again  returning.  Sometimes  the 
leaf  stems  at  their  base  are  filled  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches  with  insect  remains. 
The  larva  of  a  small  moth,  Xanthopiera  senii- 
crocea,  preys  on  the  plant,  and  tiiat  of  a  dii)- 
terous  insect,  Sarcophaga  sarracenicE,  feeds  on 


boil.  hS^ ;  pout,  jS^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;     sin.  as  ;   expect,   Xenopbon,  exist,     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sicn  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  g:Tiftn,    -cious,  -tious»  -sious  =  slius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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darn— dartingly 


the  dead   insects  wliich  it  encloses.    (Horti- 
cultural Records.  No.  15,  June,  1877,  p.  81.) 

dam  (1),  *  dem  (I),  v.t.  &  i.  [Wel.  damio  = 
to  jticce,  darn  =  a  piece;  O.  Fr.  darnels 
*lice,  a  piece.    (Skeat.y] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ut. :  To  mend  or  patcli  a  hole  or  rent 
by  imitating  the  texture  of  the;  original  mate- 
rial with  cotton,  wool,  yarn,  ifec. 

"  will  stie  thy  Iliicii  wash,  or  lioaen  darn  /'    Oaj/. 

2.  Fig. :  To  patch  np. 

"To  darn  uj)  tlio  rents  of  scMam."—. \filton. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mend  or  patch  by  darning. 

•dam  (2),  *dem  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Darn,  o.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  hide,  to  conceal. 

2.  To  cause  to  hide  ;  to  drive  into  conceal- 
ment. 

"  .  .  tin  lie  kill  or  derm\  in  putting  the  fox  In  the 
earth,  ami  then  hooke  him  out,  or  starve  blin,"— 
Monro:  Exped,,  P.  11.  122. 

B.  Infrans.:  To  hide. 

"  Their  couriige  quailed  and  they  began  to  dem." 
JIudton :  Judith,  p.  SI. 

dam,  f.  [Darn,  r.]  A  hole,  rent,  or  piece 
mended  by  darning. 

"darn,  *deni,  a.  [A.S.  dcrne.]  [Derne.] 
yecri't,  hidil'-Ti,  private. 

"  There'8  not  a.  ilt>rn  tiook,  or  cove,  or  corri.  In  the 
whole  c'oiiiitr\ .  tlint  he's  not  acquainted  with."— ifcoM  : 
Warvrley,  ch   xvjil. 

darned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    IUarn,  v.] 

darnel,  "der-nel,  *der-nell,  s.  [Etyrn. 
doubtful  ;  prob.  connected  with  O.  Fr.  darju 
=  . stupefied.     {Skeat.y] 

Bot.  :  The  popular  name  for  Lolium  temulei^ 
turn.,  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Infclix 


Jolium  of  Virgil  and  the  ^i^duia  (zizania)  or 
tares  of  Scripture.  It  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  poisonous  and  narcotic.  It  is 
couimon  in  cornfields.  It  has  culms  one  to 
two  feet  high,  the  spike  being  like  that  of 
Triticum  repens,  the  Wheat-grass  or  Couch- 
grass. 

^  Red  darnel:  Lolium  perenne.  {BrittEii 
&  Holland.) 

dam'-er, ».    [Eng.  d<7rn, ;  -er.]    One  who  dams 
or  mends  by  darning. 

d?ir'-nex»  dar'-nix,  $.    [Dornick.]    A  sort 

of  coarse  damask,  manufactured  at  Tournay, 
for  carpets,  &c.  (Beauviont  £  Fletcher :  Nobte 
Gentleman,  v.  2.) 

darn'-ing,  ?"•.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Darn,  v.] 

A.  <&  B.  .4s  2>r.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  mend- 
ing holes  or  rents  by  darning. 

"  Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  en- 
dued with  some  de^Tee  of  consclouBiiess  at  every  par- 
ticular danung,  they  would  liave  been  sensible,  that 
tliey  were  the  same  individual  jjair  of  Btockinga.  both 
before  and  after  the  darning :  aud  this  eeusatiou 
would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the  succea- 
6lon  of  darnitigs  I'—Arbuthnot  &  Pope:  Mart.  Scrib. 

darning-ball,  s.  An  egg-shaped  ball, 
made  of  haid  wood,  ivory,  cocoa-nut  shell,  or 
glass,  over  which  a  stocking  or  other  article 
to  be  darned  is  drawn  smooth ;  a  darning- 
last. 

darning-last,  s.  A  potato,  an  egg,  an 
ai>|>le,  a  small  gourd,  or  anything  similar, 
used  to  stretch  a  portion  of  a  stocking  while 
being  darned. 


darning-needle,  -t.  A  needle  of  large 
size  I'll-  carryin;;  n  wmillen  yarn  in  stopping 
holes  in  knitted  or  woven  fabrics. 

^  Devil's  darning-needle  :  [Dkvil.] 

dar'-nis.  &.    [Etym,  doubtful.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hemiptera,  belonging 
to  the  family  Cercoj.idie.  The  animal  is  en- 
closed in  a  hard  shell  without  any  external 
appearance  of  wings,  which  lie  concealed 
beneath. 

da-ro'-gah,  s.     [Mahratta,  &c.  d/iroga.]    An 
oversei-r,  a  snperinteTident.    (A7igl(>-Indian.) 

d^roo',  8.     [An  Egyptian  word(?)]    See  the 
contponnd. 

daroo-tree,  s. 

Bat.  :  The  Egyptian  Sycomore,  Ficus  syco- 


^  dar-rain ,  •  darreyne,  *  de-ralne, 
•  derajme,  '  dereyne,  v.t.  (Nnirn,  ¥\\ 
duraigner,  deraigiier ;  Low  Lai.  deraisno,  from 
derations,  from  Lat.  de  =  from,  by,  and  ratio 
=  a  reason,  an  account.]  [Deraion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  defend  in  battle,  to  champion. 

"  That  hymself  ...  in  wylde  field  wolde  fygbte 
To  dfraj/ne  Oodes  ry^'bte." 

Jlichard  Caurda  Liim,  7,0M. 

2.  To  win  or  gain  in  battle. 

"Thou  weneet  to  dereyne  hire  by  batayle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  l.eio. 

3.  To  set  out  in  order  of  battle,  to  range. 

"  Darraign  your  battle,  for  tbey  are  at  hand." 

Shakegp. :  a  Benry  VI..  iL  2. 

4.  To  engage  in,  to  undertake  battle. 

"  Therewith  they  'gan  to  hurlen  greedily. 
Redoubted  battle  really  Utdarraine." 

Spnuer:  /'.  Q.,  I.  Iv.  20. 

II.  Old  Law :  To  clear  a  legal  account ;  to 
answer  au  accusation  ;  to  settle  a  controversy. 

'  dar-rein,  a.     [O.  Fr.  darrein ;  Fr.  dernier.] 
Old  Law :  The  last  :  as  darrein  presentment 
=  the  last  i)resentment. 

II  Assize  of  darrein  presentment  is  an  assize 
sought  when  on  a  benefice  becoming  void 
a  stranger  i»resents  a  clerk  to  it  in  prejudice 
of  the  right  wliich  the  proper  patron  has 
received  from  his  ancestors.  (BUickstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvi.)  It  was  abolished 
by  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  §  36. 

*  dar-relne,  v.t.    [Darrajn.] 

dart  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  dart,  a  modification  of  A.S. 
daradh,  daredh  ;  8w.  dart;  Icel.  darradkr ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tart.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  javelin,  a  short  missile  weapon 
thrown  by  the  hand,  or  impelled  by  the  breath 
through  a  tube.  Dart-heads  are  usually  made 
of  iron,  but  among  savage  nations  flints,  sea- 
shells,  fish-bones,  and  other  hard  substances, 
have  been  employed  ;  and  among  some  ol  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Africa  aud  America 
the  dart  was  merely  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  the 
end  of  which  was  carbonised  by  fire.  The 
weapon  is  always  very  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  is  usually  from  3  to  5  feet  long. 

"  And  be  took  three  darti  in  bis  hand,  .  .  ." — 2  &i7n- 
xviit  14, 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  pierces  or  wounds 
as  a  dart. 

IL  Needlework  :  A  term  employed  to  denote 
the  two  short  seams  made  on  each  side  of  the 
front  of  a  bodice,  whence  small  gores  have 
been  cut,  making  the  slope  requisite  to  sit  in 
closely  under  the  bust.     (Z>ic(.  of  Needlework.) 

*  dart-caster,  s.  One  who  throws  darta  ; 
a  liglit-armed  soldier. 

"  Aud  auone  after,  the  Bceotians  caused  a  certaine 
noniber  of  slingers  and  dart-casters  to  comme  from 
Malie  wyth  two  tbousaude  good  souldiars  on  fote." — 
JVicoll :  Thucid.,  fob  118. 

*  dart-man,  s.    A  dart-caster. 

"  without  an  aim  the  dart-man  darts  bis  spear." 
Sylvetter;  The  Vocation,  3M. 

dart-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  serpentiform 
lizards  of  the  genus  Acontias,  from  their 
habit  of  diirting  on  their  prey  or  enemies. 

dart,  *  darte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dart  (1),  s.] 
A,  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  pierce  with  a  dart 

"  I  ditrtf,  I  perc©  or  Btryke  thorowe  with  a  darte." — 
PaUgrai-e. 


t  2.  To  throw  as  a  dart,  to  cast  ho^UMy. 

"  lie  whets  hiji  tuska,  and  turiu,  aud  darea  tlie  war; 
Tb'  luvudcra  durt  tb<;lr  lav  line  from  afar" 

Oryden:   Virgil  i  .Jineld.  x.  1,001.  1,00ft. 

3.  To  shoot  out. 

"  Forth  from  his  head  his  forked  tongue  be  throwi, 
Darting  It  full  a^falust  a  kitten's  nose." 

Cowprr :  Cotubrtod. 

4.  To  emit,  to  send  forth,  to  shoot  out. 

"  Pan  came,  and  a^k'd  what  maglck  caus'd  my  smart ; 
Or  what  111  eyva  malignant  glances  dart' 

Pope:  Autumr^,  80,  8L 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  start  and  rush  suddenly ';  to  run  oi 
move  with  speed. 

"  He  spurr'd  his  uteed,  he  cou';bed  hhi  I&nc^ 
And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once." 

Scott :  Lord  ^  the  Itlet,  vi  U. 

*  2,  To  throw  darts. 

"  Now,  darting  Partbla,  art  thou  struck," 

Shiiketp.  ;  Antony  &  CUoj/atra,  lU,  L 

dart  (2),  s."  [Dace.]    The  dace. 

dart'-ar^, ».    [Fr.  dartre  =  ringworm,  tetters.] 
I'l  terinury :  An  ulcer  on  the  skin,  to  whicll 
lambs  are  subject. 

dart'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dart,  v.] 

dart'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dart;  -er.J 
I.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage : 

1.  One  who  throws  darts. 

".  .  .  what  Jupiter  was  feigned  to  be  among  tha 
Gods,  a  darter  of  lightning,  .  .  ."-  «r  W.  Jonei:  T* 
Lord  Althorp. 

2.  One  who  starts  and  springs  forward 
suddenly  and  quickly. 

'■  The  Finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales." 

Byron :  ChUde  Barold,  Iv,  «T. 

n.  Technically : 
1.  Ornithology: 

(1)  An  order  in  Macgillivray's  classiflcation 
of  birds,  containing  the  Kingfishers,  Bee- 
eaters,  and  Jacamars,  so  called  from  their 
habit  of  darting  on  to  their  prey.    [Jacdla- 

rOBES.] 

(2)  A  genus  of  web-footed  swimming  birds 
belonging  to  the  Pelecanidae.  The  neck  in  all 
is  exceedingly  long.    Plotxis   melan^gaster  la 


B  SAKE-BIRD. 


the  Snake-bird,  so  called  from  the  serpent- 
like form  of  the  neck  and  head.  The  Darters 
are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  Africa,  and 
of  Australia.     [Snake-bird,  Plotus.J 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  darter-fish,  Toxotes. 

darter-fish,  s.    [Archer- fish.] 

dart'-ers,  s.  pi.    [Dartre.] 

Dart'-fdrd,  s.    (The  name  of  a  small  town  In 
Kent,  England.] 

Dartford  blue,  s.  A  British  butterfly — 
the  Chalk-iiill  Blue,  Pohiommatus  or  Ljjc^ena 
Corydon,  found  in  plenty  on  a  range  of  hillocks 
between  Dartford  and  Darenth  Wood. 

Dartford  warbler,  s. 

Ornith. :  Sylvia  provincialis,  a  sombre- 
phunaged  warbler  ranging  fiDin  the  south- 
east of  England  to  Noilli  Africa  and  Pales- 
tine. Tlie  first  English  specimen  was  ob- 
tained at  Dartford. 

dart'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dart,  v.] 

A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  darts. 

2.  The  act  of  starting,  running,  or  moving 
with  velocity. 

*  dart'-img-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  darting;  -ly.]    In 
milliner  of  a  dart ;  with  velocity. 


&tG,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  uinlte.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  <»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dartle— dash 
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dart'-le,   v.i.      [A   freq.   from    dart  (q.v.)] 
To  diirt. 

■'  My  atHJ  that  darttei  the  red  and  the  blue." 

Brovming  :  A/ y  Star. 

dart -Old,  a.  [Gr.  fiapros  idartos)  =  flayed, 
ami  <I6os-  ieuios)  =  form,  appearance.]  Re- 
sembling, or  consisting  of,  dartos  (q.v.). 

dartold-tissue,  s. 

Aiuit. :  The  structure  of  the  dartos,  inter- 
mediate between  muscle  and  elastic  tibroiia 
tissue. 

dar'-tos,  s.  [Gr.  BapT6<;{dartoi;)=  flayed  ;  Se'pw 
(rfero)—  to  flay.] 

^1)10^  :  The  second  or  proper  covering  of 
the  scrotum,  the  other  being  the  integument. 
The  dartos  is  a  very  thin  and  abundant  layer 
of  contractile  fibrous  tissue,  between  elastic 
tissue  and  muscular  fibre  in  property.  It 
sends  inwards  the  Septum  scroti,  a  distinct 
septum  dividing  into  two  cavities  for  the  tw(v 
testes.  It  is  continuous  round  the  base  of 
the  scrotum  with  the  coramoa  superficial 
fascia  of  the  perineum  and  abdomen. 

dar-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  Herpes,  a  terra  used  occa- 
sionally by  French  writers  to  denote  almost 
any  disease  of  the  skin.     [Dartars.] 

dar'-trous,  a.  [Eng.  dartr(€) ;  -ou3.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dartre  ;  herpetic. 

Dar-'win'-i-an,  a.  &s.  [From  the  proper  name 
Darwin,  and"  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ian.]  [Darwin- 
ism.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  relating  to 
Charles  Darwin  or  his  biological  views. 

"Tlia  second  reason  is  a  somewhat  Danoinian  one. 
There  seems  to  exist  among  words,  even  as  among 
living  beinga,  a  struggle  for  existence,  terminating  in 
the 'siu'viviU  of  the  tittest."" — Beames  :  Comp.  Oram. 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  1.  (1872).     hitrod.,  p.  "2. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  follower  of  Charles  Darwin. 
[Darwinism.] 

Dar-win'-ic-al,  a.  [From  (Charles)  Darwin ; 
jind  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relat- 
ing to  Charles  Darwin  or  his  views. 

Dar-win'-ic-al-ly,  arfu.  [Eng.  Darunnical; 
■li/.]  After  the  manner  of  Cliarles  Darwin  ; 
in  accordance  with  Darwinism. 

Dar'  -  win  -  i^in.  5.  [Named  after  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  author  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  published  in  1781  ;  the  Zoonomia,  or 
Laws  of  Organic  Life,  given  to  the  world  in 
179(5 ;  and  the  Phytologia,  or  Philosophy  of 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  sent  forth  in 
1800.  The  son  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  was  an 
eminent  physician  practising  at  Shrewsbury, 
in  which  town  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  born, 
in  February,  1809.  He  was  Educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  Edinburgh,  and  Cambridge.  He 
first  became  known  through  going  (without 
salary)  as  naturalist  with  the  Beagle  survey- 
ing sliip  of  war,  wliich,  between  December, 
1S31,  and  December,  1836,  circumnavig;ited 
the  globe.  In  1839  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  had  ultimately  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  Between 
1842  and  1846  he  published  three  important 
works,  one  of  which— that  on  Coral-reefs — 
revolutionized  the  views  till  then  held  on  the 
formation  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  1859,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  immortal  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species;  on  January  7,  1860,  the  second  ap- 
peared. That  now  before  us,  printed  in  1882, 
is  stated  to  be  the  sixth  edition,  with  additions 
and  corrections  to  1872.  The  work  has  been 
translated  into  most,  if  not  all,  civilized  lan- 
guages. In  1871  Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Descent 
of  Man,  extended  the  views  advanced  in  the 
Origin  of  Species,  to  the  human  race.  His 
last  great  work,  one  announcing  great  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  the  earthworm, 
was  called  The  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Mould.  When  the  Origin  of  Specie^  and 
the  Descent  of  Man  were  sent  forth,  many 
replies  were  published  by  religious  men  who 
deemed  his  views  completely  antagonistic  to 
Revelation ;  but  when  he  died,  on  April  19, 
1S82,  his  merits  were  acknowledged  on  all 
sides.  Admirers  considered  him  the  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  of  biology,  whilst  even  those  who 
could  not  assent  to  his  views  believed  that 
Westminster  Abbey  was  his  fitting  resting- 
place,  and  in  a  circular  apiwaling  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  memorial  in  his  honor  two  of  the 
most  prominent  names  are  those  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York.] 


Biol.,  Hist.,&c.:  The  views,  especially  re- 
garding the  origin  of  species  and  the  d'.scent 
of  man,  expressed  in  detail  and  advocated  with 
much  earnestness,  but  with  perfd^t  scientific 
candur,  by  air.  Chailes  Darwin.     [Etym-] 

Just  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
first  great  work  on  the  subject,  the  vast  ma- 
jority uf  naturalists  believed  that  each  species, 
whetiier  of  animals  or  of  plants,  was  a  separate 
crej,tion.  It  was  known  that  it  might  run 
into  "  varieties,"  might  be  improved  by  culti- 
vation, or  might  help  to  ariginate  a  '*  hybrid  " 
between  it  and  another  species,  in  which  case 
tiie  hybrid  was  sterile,  but  it  was  deemed  quite 
a  canon  of  natural  science  that  it  could  undergo 
no  farther  change.  Mr.  Darwin  followed  a 
small  but  distinguished  school  of  naturalists 
in  setting  wholly  aside  this  canon,  and  accept- 
ing instead  of  it  the  transmutation  of  species. 
[Transmutation.]  Mr.  Darwin's  views  as  to 
how  species  originated,  arrived  at  indepen- 
dently about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  and  foreshadowed  by  many 
ancient  writers,  may  be  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing postulates  or  propositions. 

(1)  That  a  certain  amount  of  variability 
exists  in  every  animal  or  plant.  No  children 
of  the  same  parents  are  quite  alike,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  each  tend  to  in- 
crease the  original  variation.  It  is  the  same 
with  animals  and  plants.  Variation  is  so  great 
under  domestication  that  it  has  excited  uni- 
versal notice.  Witness  the  case  of  tame 
pigeons,  dogs,  cats,  or  cattle.  Similar  changes 
go  on  at  a  slower  rate  in  nature  among  wild 
animals  and  plants. 

(2)  Animals  and  plants,  when  not  checked 
in  their  increase,  tend  to  multiply  at  a  geo- 
metrical ratio.  Malthus  long  ago  pointed  out 
that  this  is  the  case  with  roan,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  inferior  animals  and  plants.  Each 
species  would  singly  fill  the  earth  were  it  not 
checked  by  others. 

(3)  Hence  there  is  a  continual  struggle  for 
existence  amnii^'  all  orgaiiizfd  bfings  in  the 
world,  individuals  of  each  species  battling 
against  those  of  all  other  species,  and  yet  more 
severely  against  those  of  their  own. 

(4)  Speaking  broadly,  those  best  adapted  for 
the  struggle  will  be  the  victors  in  it,  while 
those  less  adapted  to  it  will  be  defeated  and 
die.  This  is  called  by  Mr.  Darwin  Natural 
Selection. 

(5)  As  the  offspring  of  any  animal  or  plant 
tends  to  be  in  most  respects  like  its  parent, 
and  as  the  less  improved  forms  are  likely  to  be 
vanquished  and  perish,  each  race  will  ulti- 
matelv  be  continued  by  the  individuals  in  it 
more  highly  orgunized  tlian  the  rest.  Sexual 
preferences  will  produce  a  selection  tending  in 
the  same  direction. 

(0)  The  result  will  be  an  endless  progression, 
evolving  higher  species,  genera,  families, 
orders,  classes,  if  not  even  sub-kingdoms 
themselves,  the  infinitely  varied  forms  being 
each  adaptt^d  to  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  Man  is  believed  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  have  possibly  descended  at  a  highly  remote 
period,  from  "  a  group  of  marine  animals  re- 
sembling the  [minute  tadpole-like]  larvie  of 
existing  A.scidians."  Tlie  line  of  our  an- 
cestry ran  next  through  the  Ganoid  fishes,  the 
Amphibians,  the  Monotremata,  the  ancient 
Marsupials,  the  early  progenitors  of  the  Pla- 
cental Mammals,  the  Lemuridse,  the  Siiniadse, 
the  Anthrupuid  Apes,  and  a  species  covered 
with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards,  the  ears 
pointed  and  capal>Ie  of  movement,  greatcanine 
teeth  present  in  the  males,  the  body  provided 
with  a  tiiil.  the  fiiot  prehensile,  the  habits 
arboreal,  the  birthplace  some  warm  forest- 
clad  land. 

11  Darwinism  was  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
misunderstood  by  the  general  public.  When 
first  it  was  broached  it  was  held  as  teaching, 
among  other  views,  that — 

"  A  very  tall  pig.  with  a  very  long  nose. 
Y\x\»  furth  a  proboscis  quite  down  to  his  toes. 
And  then  by  the  name  of  an  elephant  goes." 

Here  the  transformation  is  in  tKe  lifetime  of 
one  animal.  Mr,  Dar^vin's  transformations 
demand  for  their  accomplishment  vastly  ex- 
tended geological  ages,  and  at  the  end  of  them 
the  pig  does  not  become  the  elephant.  He 
held  that  at  a  remote  point  of  bygone  geologi- 
cal time  an  animal,  which  was  neither  a  pig 
nor  an  elephant,  but  had  the  chaiacteristics 
common  to  both,  existed.  It  gave  rise  to  more 
specialized  forms;  the  same  process  took  place 
with  them  till  the  pig  came  at  last  from  an 
ancestor  not  so  specialized  as  itself,  and  the 


eletihant  from  another.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  harmonize  Darwinism  with  the 
views  regarding  creation  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  :  with  Theism  it 
has  not  necessarily  any  controversy.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  life  Mr.  Darwin  believes 
that  it  may  have  "  been  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  oae." 
Thus  not  merely  a  God,  but  a  Creator,  is  recog- 
nized. [Devkloi'ment,  Evolution,  Trans- 
formation, Tbansmutation.] 

dar' -  win  -  ite,   s.      [Named    after   Cliarle» 
Darwin.]    [Darwinism.) 
Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Whitnevite  (q.v.>. 

*  dasche,  v.    [Dash.] 

das-cU'-li-dae,  s.  pL     (Mod.  Lat.  dascilha, 
and  lem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id^e.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Pentamerous  Beetles. 
Chief  genera,  Dascillus,  Cyphon,  and  He^odea. 

das-9U'-lus,  s.     [Gr.  Stto-KtAAoq  ((.hiskillos)  = 
the  name  of  a  fish.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  typical  on« 
of  the  family  l>asciUidae.  Dascilltis  cervinui 
is  found  in  Britain. 

•  dase,  V.     [Daze.] 

dash,  "^dasche,  'dassche,  *dasse,  vX 

i',  i.  [Icel.  daska  ^  to  strike  ;  Sw.  dosha; 
Dan.  daske  =  to  slap.] 

A.  Tra>isitive: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  strike  violently,  to  shatter. 

"Daschle  and  adreynte  fourty  ehippes  there."* 

Kub.  of  Oloucejler.  p.  SL 

1[  Generally  with  the  adverb,  phrase,  To 
pieces,  in  pieces. 

"  A  brave  veaael .  .  .  dath'd  all  to  pieces." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  i.  9. 

2.  To  Strike,  to  smite,  to  knock.  (Generally 
with  the  adverb  out.) 

"Truilus  had  hia  brainfl  dashed  out  .  .  ."—Shaketp.: 
As  You.  Like  It,  \v.  1. 

3.  To  strike  violently,  to  cause  to  come 
sharply  into  collision  with  anything. 

"...  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  loot  against  ft 
atone  ■  — J/uK   iv.  6. 

4.  To  knock  or  throw  away  sharjily. 

'■  And  daah'd  away  thts  tear  he  aconi'd." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  IiUes,  iv.  SOt 

5-  To  throw  violently. 

"  Dashing  water  on  them  may  prnve  the  b«t 
remed  y . " — J/o  rt  i  me  r. 

6.  To  bespatter,  to  besprinkle. 

7.  To  agitate  or  throw  up  violently,  to  causa 
to  rise. 

"  At  once  the  brushing  oara  and  brazen  prow 
Dash  up  the  sandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depths  below.* 
Dryden :   Virgil ;  ^neid.  v.  Itifl.  18». 

n.  Figuratively: 

*  1,  To  bespatter,  to  disturb. 

'*-  .  ,  this  tempest. 
Dashing  the  gannent  of  this  j^ace,  abodea 
The  auaden  breacli  on't." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII.,  \.  L 

2.  To  place  or  put  hastily  or  carelessly. 

*  3.  To  mingle,  mix,  or  adulterate  with 
some  inferior  admixture. 

"  Several  revealed  truths  are  dashed  and  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  and  human  mvtntiona." — 
Spectator.  No,  5B0. 

4.  To  flood,  to  fill  with  water. 

"Fountains  and  cyi^resaea  peculiarly  become  build- 
ings, and  no'  m.^n  can  have  been  at  Rome,  and  seen 
the  vast  hastiis  of  marble  dashed  with  perpetual  cas- 
cades in  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  without  retaining  an 
idea  of  taste  and  splendour." — Walpole:  On  Modem 
Gardening. 

5.  To  compose  or  sketch  in  haste  or  car^ 
lessly  ;  to  throw  off,  to  dash  off. 

"  Never  was  d/ish'd  out.  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool  so  just  a  copy  ol  a  wit." 

Pope  ■  Dunciad.  iL  47,  48. 

*  6.  To  obliterate,  to  cross  out,  to  blot 
out. 

••  To  dash  over  this  with  a  line,  will  deface  the  whols 
copy  extremely,  and  to  a  degree  that,  I  fear,  maydi»- 
please  you."— Po^e. 

*  7.  To  confound,  to  abash,  to  shame,  to 
confuse. 

"  After  they  had  sufficiently  blasted  him  in  his  pei^ 
Bonal  capacity,  they  found  it  an  easy  work  to  dash  and 
overthrow  him  in  his  political" — South, 
t  8-  To  destroy,  to  ruin. 

"  .?ome  stronger  pow'r  eludes  our  sickly  will ; 
Dashes  our  rising  hope  with  certain  ilL"     i*7T0ft 

*  9.  To  overspread  or  suffuse,  as  in  coa- 
fusion. 

"  The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  movB^ 
Still  dash  d  with  bluahes  for  her  slighted  love,** 
Addison. 


boil,  b^:  p^t,  jiSr^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  9hiii.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tWn.  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f, 
-<»an.  -tian  =  shau.  -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;   -^on,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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B,  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  rush  violeutly  or  excitedly. 

"  The  drawbridge  (alls— they  hurrv  out — 
ClntCera  eiich  plunk  and  nwliigdii;  cbitiD, 
As,  daihittgo'vT,  the  juvlnl  rout 
Urge  the  ehy  eteed,  ati<l  fthacV.  the  relii.~ 

Scud:  Vadyoto  Caatte. 

2.  To  be  thrown  up  violently. 

"  If  the  veesel  be  suddenly  stupij«d  hi  Ita  luotloii, 
the  liquor  c-ontlinio-t  Its  mutiou,  aud  datftet  ovit  thu 
•idea  uf  the  vaMeV—Clmytte. 

3.  To  fall  or  fly  in  Hashes. 

"The  hreakinn  waves  dashed  hJgh 
Ud  a  stem  and  ruck-bound  coaat." 

Mrt.  J/emans:  Pilgrim  Fathert. 

II.  Fig. :  To  compose  or  execute  auytliing 
with  laiiiility  and  apparent  carelessness. 

■'  With  Jiiat  bold  strokes,  ho  it'ixhc»  ht-ro  and  there, 
Showing  great  oL-wttiry  wllli  little  tare" 

liocfusattr:  An  Allusion  to  Horace. 

^  To  dash  off : 

1.  Trayis. :  To  compose  or  execute  with 
rapidity  and  aiipareiit  carelessness;  to  form 
or  sketch  hastily  ;  to  do  anythingwith  a  dabh. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  rush  away  violently  or  cv- 
citedly. 

dS^h,  s.  &  adv.    [Dash,  v.} 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  collision  or  violent  striking  together 
of  two  bodies. 

■*  By  the  touch  othereat  rous'd. 
The  dusk  of  clouds,  or  irriUitini,'  wjir 
Of  flghtlDg  windH,  while  all  is  calm  below. 
They  furioua  spring." 

Thornton :  Summer,  I,113-l«. 

(2)  A  rapid  movement,  a  stroke  ;  a  sudden 
attack,  rush,  or  onset. 

"  Horses  that  can  make  a  rapid  doth. . ." — Darwin  ; 
Voynf/e  round  the  World,  eh.  viii. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  admixture,  mingling,  or  infusion  of 

any  other  substance  or  quality. 

"There  is  nothing  which  one  regards  so  much  with 
an  eye  of  mirth  .ind  pity,  as  innocence,  when  it  haa  in 
Ua  dn»h  uf  tiMy."— Addison. 

(2)  A  small  quantity  of  any  substance  mixed 
with  another. 

*(3)  A  stain,  a  disgrace,  a  blot. 

"  Now  (had  I  not  the  dasJi  of  my  former  life  In  me) 
would  iireferment  drop  oil  my  head."  —  Shakes/'.: 
Winter's  T-ile.  v.  2. 

(4)  Capacity  and  readiness  for  dashing' 
aci-<>n3 ;  spirit,  daring,  acti\'ity,  or  promptness. 

"...  lately  ■-he  has  evinced  all  the  brilliancy  and 
dash  that  charai;terised  her  victory  of  a  twelvemonth 
\»c^i.'^—D^tity  T-legraph.  Feb.  6,  1832. 

(5)  A  flourish,  a  show  off,  bluster. 

(6)  A  sudden  check  or  blow  ;  frustration, 
disappointment. 

(7)  A  short  stroke. 

"For  Th.  hee  would  haue  the  Saxon  letter  Thome, 
which  was  a  D  with  &daih  through  the  head  or  |?/* 
^-Canulen :  Remains  ;  Languages. 

U,  Technically : 

1.  Printing  and  vrriting  :  A  short  line  ( — ) 
occnrrhig  in  a  sentence  to  mark  a  significant 
pause  of  more  moment  than  that  indicated  by 
a  comma.  Also  used  to  indicate  a  consecu- 
tive series  ;  as,  John  xiv.  1 — S.  Also  used  as 
a  "ditto  "  mark.  The  em-daah  is  the  length 
of  the  **em  "  of  its  fount;  the  en-dash  one  li.ilf 
the  former.  The  double-dash  has  the  length 
of  two  em's.     [Em.] 

"  Str.inge !  how  the  fpequent  mterjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market,  and  helps  off  the  trash," 

Cowper  :  Ciarity.  5:i,  522. 

2.  Vehicle:  Formerly  splash- hoard.  A 
board  or  fender  erei-ted  on  the  forepart  of  tlie 
bed,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  driver.  A 
dash-board  (q.v.).    {Knight.) 

3.  hfusic : 

(1)  A  line  drawn  through  a  figure  in 
thorough -bass,  showing  that  the  interval  must 
be  raised  one  semitone,  e.g., 


(2)  A  line  drawn  through  the  duple  time- 
Bign,  e.g.,  I       implying  a  division  either  of 

measurement  or  of  pace. 

(3)  A  short  stroke  (')  placed  above  note  or 
choiits,  directing  that  they  are  to  be  played 
itccccato. 

(4)  In  hari>sichord  music,  a  dash  passing 
between  two  bars,  called  a  slur  or  coul6. 
iStaitier  &  Barrett.) 


%  (1)  At  a  dash:  At  one  movement,  at  once. 

"  Aiid  wban  he  perceyuetli,  that  Hcrijituret  wyl  nut 
ayde  hym  Id  approuynge  of  hy«  lj.i.btyntieB.  he  li&ai>eth 
me  In.  an  whulo  halfu  leafu  at  a  dtuh,  out  of  8uyut 
Augustyne."— //«i«.'  A/Mlogy,  fol.  37. 

(2)  At  first  dwih  :  From  the  first,  at  once. 

"She  tiikca  upon  her  bravely  at  first  daili.' — 
Shtik*ip. ;  1  nenry  V!.,  i.  2. 

B.  As  (utv.  :  In  a  dashing  manner ;  with  a 
dash,  dashingly. 

"  Ilark,  hark,  the  waters  fall ; 
Aiid.  with  a  luurmuring  HOund, 
Odsli,  iliiih,  upon  the  ground, 
Tu  gentle  BlumberB  call."  DrydVTL 

dash-board,  s. 

1.  The  float  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

2.  The  splash-board  of  a  vehicle.  [Dash,  s., 
11.  2,] 

dasb-pot,  8.  A  contrivance  for  easing 
tht!  fall  of  a  weight.  The  falling-rod  is  con- 
nected to  the  piston,  and  the  latter  ])lunges 
into  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder, 

dash-rule,  s. 

Printing:  A  rule  between  articles  across  a 
column  or  page,  ami  sfiorter  than  the  width- 
mciisiire. 

dash-wheel,  wash-wheel,  s. 

Bleaching :  A  wheel  with  compartments 
revolving  partially  in  a  cistern,  to  wash  and 
rinse  calico  in  the  piece,  by  alternately  dipjjing 
it  ill  the  water  and  then  dashing  it  from  side 
to  side  of  the  compartments  as  the  wheel 
rotates. 

dashed,  '  dasht,  pa.  par.  or  u.    [Dash,  v.] 

dash'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dash;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  dashes,  as 
the  plunger  of  a  chiu-n,  the  float  of  a  paddle- 
wheel,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  makes  a  dash,  a  dashing 
person. 

"These  young  ladles  were  dashers,  .  .  .'—Mia  Edge- 
worth  :  Al.'icria,  p.  2j2. 
IL   Fehicks :  A  dash-board  (q.v.). 

d^ish'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dash,  v,] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit.  :  Striking  violently  against  or  in 
collision  with  anytliiug. 

"  Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  da*)iing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark  ! " 
Shakesp. :  BomeQ  &  Juliet,  v.  2. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  0/  persons :  Daring,  spirited,  prompt  in 
undertaking  any  work  of  danger  or  difficulty  ; 
smart,  brilliant. 

"The  dmhing  fellow,  as  great  genius  usoally  shows 
strong  indications  of  it  .it  the  earliest  age,  begin^i  his 
carei'r  of  glorj-  at  the  public  school,  .  ,  ." — Knox: 
Winter  Eeenings,  Even.  28. 

2.  Of  things:  Brilliant,  smart,  daring. 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  state  of  being  in  collision 
with  or  striking  violently  against  anj-thing. 

"...  their  stroaks  and  dashings  against  one 
another,  .  .  ." — Cudworth :  Intellectual  System,  p,  97. 

*  dash'-i^m,  s.      [Eng.  dash;   -ism,.]      Dash, 
courage,  high  spirit. 

"  He  must  fight  a  duel,  before  his  claim  to  complete 
heroism,  or  dashism,  can  be  universally  allowed." — 
Knox :   Winter  Eoenings.  Even.  28. 

*das-i-berde,*daysyberd,*dosebeirde. 

5.  [Icel.  dasinn  (shortened  to  dasj)  =  a  la2;y 
fellow;  Sw.  tiSsig ;  Dan.  d^sig.]  A  stupid 
fellow. 

"  A  daytyherd  :  Duribuccus."—CathoL  Anglicum. 

das-or'-nis,  das-y-or -nis,  s.    [Gr.  Satru's 
{d<isiis)  —  hairy  ;  opns  (or?i(S)=;a  bird,] 

Palceont.  :  A  large  bird,  allied  to  the  ostrich, 
but  still  more  closely  to  the  Dinornis  (q.v.)  ; 
it  is  found  in  the  London  clay. 

dass,  s.    [Icel.  des.] 

1.  That  part  of  a  hay-stack  that  is  cut  off 
with  a  hay-knife  for  immediate  use. 

2.  What  remains  of  corn  when  a  quantity  in 
the  sheaf  is  left  in  the  barn,  after  part  has 
been  removed!  In  the  same  manner  the  hay 
left  in  the  stack,  when  part  is  cut  off,  receives 
this  designation. 

3.  A  small  landing-place. 

"They  soon  reachwi  a  little  dass  In  tlie  middle  of 
the  linu.  or  what  an  Enc;lishman  would  call  asmaU 
landing-place." — Bruu-nU-  of  Bod»beck.  ii.  6i, 


d&s'-tard, '  das'-tarde.  a.  &,  a.  [Icel.  darstr 
=  exlliiiisted,  breatlilcss  ;  O.  Dut.  dasaert, 
daasaardt  =  a  foul. J 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  coward,  a  poltroon,  a  rneao* 

spirit^rd,  cowardly  fellow. 

"  And  die  the  dastard  flnt,  who  dreula  to  dls.' 
Poix! ;  Homers  fltal.  iL  iSS. 

B.  As  adj. :  Cowardly,  nie;in-Bpirlted. 

"  Fi-niiitted  by  our  daitard  uoblet,  who 
Have  all  foraouk  me,  .  .  ." 

Stiak£sp. ;  Curiolamis,  Iv.  &. 

"  dlis'-tard,  v.t.  (Dastaud,  ».]  To  terrify,  to 
intimidate,  to  make  cowardly,  to  dispirit,  to 
dastard  ize. 

"  I'm  weary  vf  this  fletth  which  holds  oa  here. 
And  U<tttard»  miuily  Buut  with  hui/e  aud  fear." 
Ifryden  :  Com/uest  ^Mexico,  ii  2. 

' dda'-tard-i^e,  .''.  [Eng.  dastard;  •ice.} 
Cowardliness ,  dastard liuess. 

"  I  was  uptjj-^ided  with  Ingratitude,  dattardice, . .  ■* 
— JUchardtoii :  CI,  UarUtwe,  vi.  W. 

*'das'-tard-l2e,  v.f.  [Eng.  dos/arrf;  ■Ue.'\  To 
make  cowardly,  to  terrify,  to  frighten,  to 
dispirit. 

"...  would  blunt  my  sword  lu  battle. 
And  doMtardiu  my  coiu-age  " 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebastian.  IL  2. 

•dSa'-tar-dized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dastardize.) 

'  das-tard-i'-zing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Das- 
tabdiz'e,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr,  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subd. :  The  act  of  terrifying,  dla- 
spiriting,  or  making  cowardly. 

das'-tard-li-ness,  s.  [£ug.  dastardly ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dafitardly  ; 
coward  hues  3, 

das'-tard-ly,a.  [Eng.  dastarti; -iy.]  Coward- 
ly, mean. 

"...  op. 
ardour." — Macaulay  :  Hist,  Kng., 

*  das'-tard-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dastard;  -rwM.] 
Cowardliness,  dastardliness, 

*  das-tar-dy,  *  das -tar-die,  s.  [Eng.  d'ss- 
tard ;  -y.]    Dastardliness,  cowardliness. 

"  Foiblesse  de  cxKur.    Dattardie,  I«mt-heart*dnefise, 
cowardise."— CoEffrat-e. 

das'-y-a,  s.    [Gr.  haa-v^  (da5us)= thick,  hairy.) 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Florideous  Algse,  consist- 
ing of  tufted,  filamentous  seaweeds,  of  a  red, 
brown,  or  purple  colour.     Four  species  are 
British. 

das-y-an'-thos, «.  [Gr,  5a(rv<i  (dasTts)= thick, 
hairj",  and  di'0os  {anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Ericaceae.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

das-JT-cla'-de-fiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasy- 
clad{us),  aud  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Algals  arranged  by  Eiitzing 
under  his    sub-order    Ccfcloblastese.      [Dasy- 

CLAUUS.] 

das-y-cla'-diis,  s.  [Gr.  fitwrvs  (dasus)  = 
shagg>'.  and  kAoSo?  (Kuidos)  =  a  young  shoot 
or  branch  of  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  tyjiicai  one  of 
Kiitzing's  tribe  Dasycladese. 


d^is-y-gas-tre-ae,  s.  pi   [Gr. Bturv^i 
shaggy,  and  yatrrrjp  {gaster),  yatrrpos  (gustros) 
=  belly,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -ece.] 

Entom. :  A  little  group  of  bees  instituted  by 
Cuvier,  in  which  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is 
generally  furnished  with  a  silky  brush.  It 
rauks  under  the  Apides,  k  distinguished  from 
the  Ajidrffiuides,  and  includes  the  genera 
Megachile,  Osniia,  &,c. 

das-yitt'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  Satrvs  (dasus)  =  thick, 
dense,  and  fterpoi/  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Nat.  Phil.  :  An  instrument  for  weighing 
gases.  It  consists  of  a  thin  glass  globe,  which 
is  weighed  in  the  gas  and  then  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  known  density.    (Knight.) 

das-J^-or'-niS,  s.  [Gr.  5a<rus  ((iams)= thick, 
dense,  and  opfis  (pmis)  =  a  bird.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
Merulidae.  or  Thrush  family.  They  are  natives 
of  South  Australia. 

2.  PaloBoni. :  [Dasornis]. 

das-3?'-pel'-ti-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Or.  Saav^  (dasus) 
=  thick  ;  jreATT)  (peJte)  =  a  shield,  and  Lat. 
fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idtr.] 


fl&te,  ^t,  i^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dasypeltiB— datiscacese 
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Zool.  :  A  family  of  serpents,  of  wtuch  Dasy- 
peltis  is  the  type. 

d&s-S^-pel'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Batrv^  (dasus)= thick  ; 
Ft'ATTj  (pHte)  —  a  faliield.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  serpents,  destitute  of 
teeth.     [Anodon.] 

das-yp'-od-a,  s.  IGr.  fiaffv?  (dasits)  =  thick, 
liuiry.  and  n6v<;  (pons),  genit.  iroSo';  (podos)  = 
a  fuut.] 

Entom.:  A  ^enus  of  Bees  belonging  to  the 
family  Anthophila. 

dS.s-yp-6d'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasypus, 
and  Lat.  adj   pi.  suff.  -id^x.] 

1,  Zool.:  A  small  family  of  edentate  mam- 
mals including  the  armadillos.  They  resemble 
the  anteaters  in  the  form  of  their  head  and 
jaws,  but  they  liave  wider  mouths,  and  the 
.jaws  are  furnished  with  numerous  molar 
teeth.    The  species  occur  in  South  America. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Tlie  family  was  represented 
in  Pliocene  and  Post- pliocene  times  in  South 
America  by  the  gigantic  Glyptoiion,  Schisto- 
pleurum,  Chlaniydutherium,  and  Dasypus. 

dfi-s-y-proc'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  Saav^  (dasus)  = 
thick,  dense,  and  ttpwktos  (prckton)  —  the 
anus,  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  nnammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dasyproctidse  (q.v.).  It  con- 
tains the  Aguutis.     [Agouti.] 

daa-y-prdc'-ti-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasy- 
proc({ris).  and  Lat,  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idre.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order  Rodentia, 
[Dasvprocta.] 

das-y-piis,  5.  [Gr.  6a<n;?  {dasus)  =  thick, 
hairy,  and  n-oiis  {pous)  =  afoot.] 

1,  Zool.:  The  Armadillo  (q.v.). 

2.  Palcmnt,  :  [DasypodidvE.] 

dSa-^S'-te^,  s.    [Gr.  =  hairiness.] 

L  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera  belonging 
to  the  family  Cleridse. 

2.  Physiol. :  Hairiness ;  an  tinusual  or  ex- 
traordinary growth  of  hair  on  any  part  not 
usually  covered  by  it. 

das-y-iir'-us,  s  [Gr.  fiaaiis  (dasus)  =  thick, 
hairy,  and  ovpd  (onra)  =  a  tail.] 

Zool.  :  The  Brush-tailed  Opossums,  the 
type-genus  of  the  family  Dasyuridee  (q.v.). 


SPOTTED   DASVURE. 

They  are  natives  of  Australia.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  tails  being  hairy,  in  which 
they  differ  from  the  opossums  of  America. 

das'-y-iire,  s.    [Dasvurus.] 

Zool. :  Any  individual  of  the  genus  Dasy- 
urus  (q.v.). 

das-y-iir'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dasyur(us) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf  -idm.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  small  predatory  Mar- 
supials from  the  Australian  region. 

das-y-iir-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dosywius), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina:.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-family  of  Marsupials,  of  which 
the  genus  Dasyurus  is  the  type.     [Dasydrus.] 

da'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  datus  —  granted, 
pa.  par  of  do  =  to  give,  to  grant.]  [Datum.] 
Certain  facts  or  positions  granted  from  which 
other  facts  or  positions  may  be  deduced. 

"...  the  most  important  experimentjil  darn  re- 
lating to  each  subject  are  concisely  presL-uted  on  one 
uniform  scale." — Everett:  The  V.  Q.  3.  System  of  Units 
(1875).    Preface. 

da-tar -]t-a,  5.  [Low  Lat.,  ftom  the  formula 
at  the  end"of  the  Bulls,  datum  Rnvue  =  given 


(sealed)  at   Rome.)    The  Papal  (Mianrery  at 
Kome,  from  whiuli  all  Bulls  are  issued. 

da'-tar-3?'.  5.    [Dataria.] 

1.  ATI  otticer  of  the  Papal  Chancery,  who 
allixes  the  datum  R'niue  to  all  Bulls, 

2.  Tlie  office  or  employment  of  a  datary. 

■'  PliiB  V.  sent  ft  greAter  aiH  to  Cliarlea  IX.  aud  for 
riches,  beaidea  the  tuutt>oraI  dominioiiB,  tie  liutli  iu  all 
tlif  oountrles  Iwfure  mimed  the  datary  or  dieputchtug 
ul  Bulls."— ^o«re«.  bk.  i..  i  1.  let.  38. 

*  3.  A  chronologer ;  one  skilled  in  dates. 

"  I  am  not  datarj/  enough  to  understand  thU."— 
Fuller  :  Ch.  JJisC.  III.  iv.  8. 

date  (1),  s.     [Lat.  data,  pi.  of  tZafwrn  =  some- 
thing given,  neut.  of  datus  =  given,  pa.  par. 
of  do  =  to  give.      From  the  formula  datum 
(Rinnse,  Slc.)  appended  to  letters,  deeds,  Ac] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  formula  apjiended  to  a  letter,  deed, 
Ac,  to  denote  the  year,  month,  and  day  when 
auch  letter  or  deed  was  signed  or  executed. 

"  My  father's  promise  ties  me  not  to  time  ; 
And  bonds  without  a  daZe.  they  say.  are  void." 
Uryden:  Spanish  FrUtr,  iiL  3. 

2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  anything 
happened,  or  is  appointed  to  happen. 

".  .  .  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  ou  his  fracted  rfa(cs 
Have  smit  my  eredit."    Shakesp. ;  Timon,  11.  I. 

*  3.  Duration,  continuance  ;  time  generally. 

**  Could  the  declining  of  this  fute,  0  £riend, 
Our  dnte  to  immortality  extend  ?" 

Denham :  Sitrpedon's  Speech  to  Olauctu. 

4.  The  period  of  time  during  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  in  existence. 

*  5.  An  end  or  conclusion. 

"  Wlint  time  would  snare,  from  steel  receives  its  dote  : 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  fate." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  th/-  Lock.  iii.  171.  172. 

6.  An  appointment  or  engagement  for  a 
meeting.     {U.  S.  CoUoq.) 

XL  Law:  A  deed  may  be  good,  although  it 
mentions  no  date,  or  has  a  false  date,  or  even 
if  it  has  an  impossible  date,  as  the  ;JOth  of 
February,  providerl  the  real  day  of  its  being 
dated  or  given,  that  Is  delivered,  can  be 
proved.  (Bktckstone :  CoTrnnent.j  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xii.) 

*  date-broke,  a.  Not  met  or  provided 
for  on  tlie  appointed  day. 

"  How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  eucouuter'd 
With  clamorous  di'mands  of  data-broke  txinds?" 
Shake^p.  :  Timon  of  Athetu.  ii.  2. 

date  (2),  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  date;  Pr.  datte;  Dan. 
daddel ;  Dut.  dodel ;  Ger.  dattd ;  Prov.  datil, 
dnctil;  Sp.  datil;  Port,  daiilf ;  Ital.  dattero, 
all  from  Lat.  dactyhis  =  a  date  ;  Gr.  SaicTvAo? 
(fiu/.(uZo5)= a  finger,  from  the  shape  of  the  fruit.] 

A.  As  substaiitii'e  r 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Bat. :  The  English  name  of  tlie 
fruit  of  the  j>alm  belonging  to  the  genus 
Phoenix,  and  ]inrticularly  the  species  Phcenix 
dactylifera ;  also  that  of  the  tree  itself.  For 
its  botanical  characters  see  Phcenix.  It  is 
the  palm-tree  of  Scripture  and  of  classic 
writers.  It  still  flourishes  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  the  adjacent  regions  ;  and 
is  of  immense  imjiortance  to  their  inhabitants. 
Tho  fruit  is  made  into  a  conserve  with  sugar. 


DATE-PALM,    AND   FRUIT. 

The  stones,  when  ground,  are  eaten  by  camels, 
or  they  may  be  formed  into  beads.  The  leaves 
are  made  into  couches,  baskets,  bags,  (Stc.  ; 
the  filires  into  ropes  ;  the  trunk  split  into 
spars  for  fences,  the  framework  of  houses,  tkc, 
and  the  juice  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
arrack.  An  analogous  species,  P.  sylvestris,  is 
the  most  common  palm  in  the  interior  of  India ; 
from  its  juice  toddy  is  made.  There  are  other 
species. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  date,  resemb- 
ling the  date.    (A.  ] 


date  line,  s.  An  tinaginar>*  line  180* 
from  Greenwich.  To  the  east  of  this  line  the 
nominal  date  is  one  day  earlier  than  on  the 

west. 

date-palm,  s.  The  tree  di^acril>ed  under  A. 

date-plum.  s. 

1.  The  iruit  oi  Diospyros  lolua. 

2.  The  same  as  Diuspyros  (q.v.). 

date-season,  s.    The  time  of  year  when 

the  dates  are  rijie. 
"  Ami  Btill,  when  the  merry  datt-teaton  is  burnlug. 
And  calls  to  the  iiiiliu -groves  the  young  and  the  old.' 
Moore  :  i-Hre  n'vrihij^Krt. 

date-stiell,  s.    [Lithodomus.] 

date-sugar,  s.  Sugar  manufactured  from 
the  saj)  of  the  date-palm. 

date,  v.t.  &  i.    [Date  (1),  s.] 
A,  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  affix  a  date  to,  to  write  down  the 
point  of  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written  or  » 
deed,  &c.,  executed. 

2.  To  fix  or  note  the  time  of  anything. 

*  3.  To  give  rise  to,  to  originate. 

"  From  the  blessings  they  bestow. 

Our  times  aro  dated  and  our  eras  move : 
They  goveni  and  enlighten  all  below, 
Ab  thou  dost  all  above." 

Priur :  Bymn  to  the  9itm, 

B>  Intransitive : 

1.  To  reckon,  to  count. 

"  'Tiu  all  one,  in  respect  of  eternal  duration  yet  b^ 
hind,  whether  we  begin  the  world  so  many  miUlousol 
ages  ago,  or  date  ir<>ut  the  late  sera  of  about  six  thou- 
sand years."— fienrfey. 

2.  To  begin,  to  exist,  to  have  an  origin 

3.  To  write  under  a  certain  date  ;  aa  h 
dates  from  Rome. 

4.  To  bear  a  date,  to  be  dated. 

da'-ted,  pa.  par,  or  a.     [Date,  v.] 

t  date' -less,  a.    [Eng.  date,  and  less.] 

1.  Not  having  a  date  ;  undated. 

2.  Having  no  fixed  period  or  limit;  un- 
limited,  indefinite  in  time  or  duration. 

"  The  aly  slow  hours  shall  not  dettruiiuato 
The  dateless  limit  of  tbv  dear  exile. 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  H..  L  S 

3.  Going  SO  far  back  as  to  be  beyond  date. 

"  From  dateless  usage  which  our  pea«iuts  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  tlie  first  oi  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

da'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  dat(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  affixes  a  date  to  a  document. 

*  2.  A  datarj-. 

"  The  diztaire  is  more  particularly  the  dater  or  dl«- 
patcher  of  the  pope's  bulu.  "—Corffraw. 

dath'-6l-ite,  s.    [Datolite.] 

*  dat'-if,  a.     [Dative.] 

da'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Date,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  affixing  or  assign* 

ing  a  date  to  a  letter  or  other  document. 

da-tis'-ca,  s.    [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  But. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  small  order  Datiscacese  (q.v.).  Datisca 
cannabina  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  ;  it 
is  used  in  Candia.  Italy,  and  elsewhere  as  a 
substitute  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  fevers  as  well 
as  in  gastric  and  scrofulous  diseases.  It, 
moreover,  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

2.  Comm. :  The  leaves  o(  Datisca  cannabina^ 
Bastard  Hemp,  contain  a  yellow  dye  which  is 
prepared  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  de- 
coction with  plumbic  acetate,  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eva- 
porating the  filtrate.  Datisca  yellow  is  a 
brown  translucent  mass  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  soluhle  in  water.  It  is  used  to  dye 
sUk.  A  concentrated  decoction  of  the  j'lant, 
mixed  with  a  little  potash,  can  be  used  as  a 
yellow  ink. 

dat-is-ca'-^e-se,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  datisc(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -acece.} 

Bot. :  Datiscads.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Cucurbitales.  The  specie* 
are  either  branched  herbs  or  trees  of  some 
size.  Leaves  alternate,  without  stipules. 
Flowers  in  axillary  racemes  or  panicles ;  calyx 
of  tlie  male  flower  divided  inl<.  three  to  four 
pieces,  those  of  the  female  ones  adherent, 
three  to  four-toothed.       Stamens,    three  to 


tiou,  boy:  po^t,  j6wl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hlii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  a§;  expect.  Xenophon,  c^st.    -iAc 
^nan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shim ;  -^on,  -§ion  =  zhun.  -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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seven  ;  ovary,  one  to  three-celled,  with 
three  to  fonr  parietal  placentjc ;  seeds  niany. 
Fruit  capsular,  one-celled.  In  1845  Limll-y 
eiiuiiierat«il  tliree  genera,  and  estimated  11m- 
known  species  at  four.  They  are  scattA'u'd 
over  North  America.  Asia,  and  the  south-cast 
of  Europe.     (Lindley.) 

d%-tis'-cada.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  datUc(a\  and 
pi.  suir.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Datiscacea. 

Ua-tis'-ce-es*  s.  pi.    (Datiscace*.] 

dS-t-is-oet'-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  datisca,  t  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  sutf.  -in  (t7i«m.).] 

Chem.  :  CisHioOg.  Obtained  by  boiling 
datisein  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Datiscetin 
is  deposited  in  colourless,  tasteless  needles, 
which  are  nearly  in.soliible  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  picrie  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous 
alkalies,  and  reprecipitated  by  acids. 

da-tis'-9iii,  dat-is'~9ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
iiatu<>ia),  and  Kog.  suff.  -in,  -ine  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Ckf-m.  :  C21H22O12.  A  glucoside  closely 
allied  to  salicin.  Obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Dati-'ica  amiMbina ;  also  from  the  roots  by 
treating  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water  to 
precipitate  resin,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  ; 
this  is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  resin 
precipitated  with  water  till  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion yields  colourless  silky  needles  of  datiscin  ; 
these  are  only  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  wat*r, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  It  melts  at  180°. 
Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields 
datiscetin  and  sugar. 

Cl3.t'-is-i,  s.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of  syl- 
logisms in  the  third  figure.  It  differs  only  from 
darapti  (q.v.)  in  having  the  Minor  premiss 
Particular  (I)  instead  of  a  Universal  Attirma- 
tive  (A). 

4a'-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  dativus  =  giving,  from 
datus,  pa.  par.  of  do  =  to  give  ;  Fr.  datif.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Gram. :  The  epithet  applied  to  that  case 
of  a  noun  which  follows  a  verb  or  other  word 
expressive  of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

2.  Laiv : 

(1)  That  may  be  given  away  or  parted  with 
at  pleasure. 

(2)  Removable  at  pleasure  ;  holding  an  office 
during  pleasure. 

(3)  Applied  to  e.xecutors  who  are  appointed 
as  such  by  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  such 
as  are  appointed  by  a  testator  in  his  will. 

"  We  half  ^veu  oar  full  power  to  our  saida  Com- 
missaries of  Ediiiburcb.  tt  give  datives,  RUd  constitute 
sik  persons  as  they,  be  tlie  aviss  of  oixr  Lords  of  the 
said  Sesaioun.  orane  certiin  nowinerof  them  as  sail 
be  appointit  to  that  effect  (sail  judge  proper  to  be/ 
execuffi-^s-diitives  to  the  guids  and  geir  of  the  persons 
deceiflsand."— -ic(  Sedt..  July  24,  1561. 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  Scots  Iaiw  :  A  power  legally  granted  to 
one  to  act  as  executor  of  a  latter  will,  when 
it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  proper  heirs  of  the 
testator.  He  to  whom  this  power  is  granted 
is  called  the  exec'itor-dative.  [See  extract 
A.  2  (3).] 

2.  Gram. :  That  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  usually  follows  verbs  or  other  words 
expressive  of  giving,  handing,  or  passing  over. 

d&f-ni-a,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
sub-family  Helotinje  and  family  Percidse,  or 
Perches.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  head  and 
muzzle  are  contracted,  and  rather  pointed  ; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  spines  remarkably  large, 
and  head  scaly. 

d&t'-ol-ite,  dath-61-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Sardofxai 
(dateomai)  =  to  divide,  and  Eng.  suff.  -lite  = 
Gr.  Ai'^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  moiioclinic  mineral,  of  colours 
varying  from  whit*  to  olive-green.  It  is  of  a 
vitreous  lustre,  and  translucent.  Sp.  gr., 
2'8— 3  ;  hardness,  5 — 5*5.  It  occurs  in  various 
localities  in  North  America,  Scotland.  Sweden, 
&c.  Compos.  :  Silica,  36-08— yS'ol  ;  boric 
acid,  19-34— 2240  ;  lime,  34-68— 35'67  ;  water, 
4-60— 8-63. 

da'-tuxn.  s.  [Neut.  sing,  of  datus,  pa.  par.  of 
do  =  to  give.]    [Data,  Date  (1).  s.] 


L  Ord.  Jjxng. :  Any  point  or  position  given, 
granted,  or  admitted. 

"  All  the  rules,  relating  to  purchea.  perpetually  rwfer 
to  this  settled  law  of  inberltiuice.  u  a  d(Ltum  or  flnt 
prlucljile." — SUicJaCoTif. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Math. :  A  quantity,  condition,  or  other 
mathematical  jiremiss  given  or  supposed  to 
be  known,  from  which  otlier  unknown  quan- 
tities, tc,  are  or  may  be  discovered. 

2.  Geom. :  [HypoTHEsra.] 

3.  Civil  Etigin.:  [Datum-link.] 

datum-llxie,  s. 

Engin. :  The  horizontal  line  of  a  section 
from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  calcu- 
lated. 

dir-tiir'-a,  s.    [Arab.  taXorah  =:the  plantrgenus 
describes  below.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Solanaceae.  tribe  Daturese. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  are  infundibalate,  the 
latter  much  the  larger  of  the  two,  both  five- 
lobed  ;  capsule  four-celled.  Datura  Straitw- 
Ilium  is  the  Thorn  Apple.  It  is  found  on 
dunghills,  in  waste  jdaces,  &c.  When  taken 
internally  it  is  a  violent  narcotic ;  medically 
it  is  used  in  mania,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  tic- 
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douloureux,  &c.  When  smoked  it  palliates 
the  symptoms  in  asthma.  D.  Tatula  and 
Metel  are  similarly  used.  The  seeds  of  tliese 
two  latter  species  are  said  to  have  been  used 
to  produce  the  frenzied  ravings  of  the  priests 
in  the  Delphic  and  some  other  temples.  The 
Peruvians  use  for  the  sam*  purpose  D.  san- 
guinea,  manufacturing  from  it  also  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage. 
da-tuT-i-na,  da-tiir'-i-a,  s.    [Datubine.] 

da'-tur-ine,  da'-tur-in,  s.  [Eng.  datmio), 
and  suff.  -tJt,  -iiie  {C'hevi.)  (q.v.).] 

CJiem. :  A  mixture  of  two  alkaloids,  atropine 
and  hyoscyamine,  both  of  which,  when  heated, 
yield  tropic  acid  C9H10O3,  and  tropiite, 
CgHisN-O.  Pure  atropine,  C17H28NO3,  melts 
at  107°;  strongly  heated  with  nitric  acid  it 
yields  picric  acid.  Daturine  is  very  poison- 
ous, and  is  obtained  from  Datura  stramonium 
and  Atropa  Belladonna. 

daub,  "dauben,  *dawbyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O. 
Fr.  dauber,  from  Lat.  dmlbo  =  to  whiten,  to 
plaster  ;  albus  =  white  (Sfceoi).] 

A.  TraTisitive: 
1.  Literally : 

1.  To  smear  over ;  to  plaster  or  cover  with 
mud  or  other  substance. 

■'  She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulmshea,  and  daubed 
it  with  slime  and  with  pitch." — Exod.  iL  3. 

2,  To  paint  coarsely. 

•'  If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  bright  and  glar- 
ing colours,  .  .  ." — Waeu. 

*  3.  To  make  dirty,  to  stain. 

■'  He's  honest  though  daub'd  with  the  dust  of  the 
milL"  Cunninffliam  :  The  Miller. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cover  over  or  disguise  with  something 
specious. 

"  So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue," 
Shaki-ap.  r  Richard  11/..  iil  6. 

2.  To  cover  with  an>-thing  gaudy  or  taste- 
less ;  to  dress  up  ostentatiously  and  showily. 

"  IjCt  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore." 
Dry  den     Juvenal,  sat,  xvL 

3.  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with  flattery. 

"  I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  hel^ived 
Causeless,  and  da^tbed  with  undeserving  praiee," 
Cowprr :  Talk.  v.  359.  360. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1,  Lit. :  To  smear,  to  bedaub,  to  paint 
coarsely. 


make  it  vi  uuaatural  aa  muat  want  faLae  light  to  wet  tt 
off."— (/(way. 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  flatter  grossly,  to  bedaub  with. 
flattery. 

"  Let  every  one,  therefore,  attend  the  aeatcnoe  jI 
his  conscience ;  for,  he  may  be  nure  It  will  not  diuik 
uor  tlatt«r."— SouM. 

daub,  5.    [Daub,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  daubing  over. 

2.  A  emear  ;  the  state  of  l>eing  daubed  over. 

"  She  duely,  once  a  month,  reuews  her  face ; 
Meantime,  it  lies  in  Uau/j,  and  bid  in  tfreaac." 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  tL 

3.  A  Cfjarse  painting. 

"  Aiid  Kuothed  into  a  dream  that  be  d\ecvra» 
The  difference  uf  a  (iuldo  from  a  d<iu'i." 

C-jufper :  Ta*k.  vi.  MH,  tBL 

daubed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Daub,  v.] 

daub'-er,  5.    [Eng.  dauib;  -er.) 

L  Literally : 

1.  One  who  daihbs. 

"  I  am  a  younger  brother,  buely  borne,  of  Di«aa 
parectatfe,  a  durt  dauber'i  auniiv.  am  I  therefore  Ut  b« 
blamed?  "—flurton."  Anatomi/  of  Melancholy,  p.  Vify. 

2.  A  coarse,  poor  painter. 

"  What  they  called  hla  picture,  had  be«a  drawn  at 
len^b  by  \.\i.^  du.\i.l>frr»  of  almost  all  uatloiu,  and  rcJl 
unlike  him ."— />ryd«i, 

'  n.  Fig. :  A  mean,  gross  flatterer. 

•daub'-er-y,   'daub-ry,  s.    [Eng.  davb; 
•€ry,  -ry.] 

1.  Daubing, 

2.  Specious  colouring ;  false  pretence. 

"  She  works  by  ohanna.  by  Bpells,  by  the  figure,  and 
■uch  dauberj/  as  this  is ;  l>eyoDd  nur  element :  »e  know 
nothing.  Come  down,  you  witch,  you  hag  you ;  com* 
down,  I  say  I " — Shitketp.  :  Merry  Wivti,  iv.  2. 

daub-ing,   •  daubyng,  jfr.  par.,  a     &■  s. 

[Daub,  r.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pT.  par.  &  jiarticip.  adj. :  (t>e^ 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Lang.uoge : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  smearing  over. 

(2)  That  which  is  smeared  over  anything. 

"Such  ^oas  and  dangerous  dauHngt  of  black.  r«d 
and  white  as  wholly  change  the  very  natoral  look*."— 
Taylor:  Artific-  HaruUf/meneti,  p.  116. 

(3)  The  act  of  painting  coarsely. 

2.  Fig. :  Gross  and  mean  flattery. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Currying :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and 
tallow  which  is  worked  into  leather  after  the 
latter  has  been  shaved  by  the  knife  at  the 
currier's  beam.    Also  called  dubbing  (q.v,). 

2.  Plastering: 

(1)  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  thrown  upon  a 
wall,  and  supposed  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  stone.    [Rough-cast.] 

(2)  The  chinking  or  closing  of  the  aperturea 
between  the  logs  of  a  cabin.  The  daubing  is 
usually  mud.  The  chimneys,  made  of  sticks 
are  also  daubed  inside  and  out. 

*  daub'-r^,  s.    [Daubeet.] 

'  daub'-y,  a.    [Eng.  daub ;  -y.] 

1.  Adhesive,  sticky,  glutinous,  viscous. 

"  Xot  in  vain  th'  industriona  kind 
With  dauby  wax  and  flown  the  chinks  have  lin'd." 
Dryden  :  Virgil,  Georgie,  iv.,  53,  54. 

2.  Coar.^ely  and  in  artistically  paintea ; 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  daub. 

daa'-9i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dauciis,  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
type  Daucus  (q.v.). 

dau'-cus,  s.    [Gr.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous  plants. 
There  are  several  species,  one  of  which,  Dau^ 
cus  carota,  is  the  origin  of  the  Garden  Carr-'t. 
The  fiiiit  is  spinous,  somewhat  ovate  or 
oblong.  Daucus  gumniifer  furnished  what  the 
old  pharmacopceias  called  Sicilian  bdellium. 

daud,  v.t.  [Etj-m.  doubtful.]  To  thrash,  to 
abuse. 

••  I'm  bizzie  too,  and  skelpin'  at  it. 
But  bitter,  dtudin'  showers  hae  wat  it." 
Burnt :  Third  Epistle  to  John  LapraiK 

"  daugh  {gh  silent  or  guttural),  s.  [A  contKie- 
tion  of  Gael.  daimJi  =  oxen,  and  ach  =  a  field.] 
An  old  division  of  land,  capable  of  producing 
48  bolls.  It  contained  two  ploughgates,  each 
of  104  acres.    (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  rare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  T»ct, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  ce-e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


daughter— davyne 
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Aaugh'-ter  (gh  silent),  *  dochter,  •  doh- 
ter.  *dohtre»  "doghter^  'doghtre. 
*doughter,   '  doughtyr,  "douhter,  ■;. 

[A.S.  d6hUT.      (^lg.   with    Uut.  duchter ;     U't_'l. 
dottir:  Dan.  datter,  dotter ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tohtcr ; 
Ger.  tochter;  Sw.  dotter;  Goth,  dauhtar;  Gr. 
Ouya-njp  (/?ii/£;a(er).] 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  female  child  (considered  in  relation  to 
her  parents). 

"Creuaa,  Priamea  klngda  dohter."—LayaTnon,  i.  10. 
*2.  A  daughter-in  law. 

"  And  Naomi  said.  Turn  again,  my  daughter*  .  .  ."— 
Ruth  L  U. 

*  3.  Any  female  descendant. 

the  daughters  at  Israel  went  yenrly  to  Imneiit 
the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four  days  in  a 
yRicr."— Judges  ri.  W, 

4.  Used  as  a  paternal  form  of  address  by  a 
confessor  to  a  female  penitent. 

"  My  leisure  Bcrves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now." 
Shakesp. :  liomeo  &  JiUieC,  Iv.  1. 

t5.  The    female    offspring    of    a    plant   or 
animal. 
*IL  Fig. :  The  offspring. 

"...  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  hla  voice." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  ix.  652,  653. 

t  daughter-cell,  s. 

Bot.  ;  A  cell  proceeding  from  an  original 
cell  called  a  mother-cell.  Its  formation  is 
preceded  by  the  generation  of  fresh  nuclei  in 
addition  to  the  nucleus  existing  in  the  mother- 
cell.     (ThovU.) 

daughter-in-law,  s.    The  wife  of  a  son. 

•d&ugh'-ter-li-ness  (gh  silentl  s.  [Eng. 
daughter! !i ;  -ness.]  The  conduct  oi^actiims 
becoming  a  daughter. 

"Thia  must  assuredly  be  a  considerable  accesHioii  to 
the  womanish  II 639  or  daughteilineas.  if  I  may  so  apt  ik, 
of  the  church  of  Rome,"  —  More :  On  the  Si:f-n 
Churches  (Pref.). 

•daugh'-ter-lihg  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eii|^. 
daughter^  and  dim.  suff.  -ling.^  A  little 
daughter. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  thIa  daughter  or  daugMrr- 
Hug  of  mine  ? "-  Miss  Bronte  :  VWetle.  cb.  xxv. 

*  daugh'-ter-ly  (gh  silent),  •  daugh'-ter- 

lie,  a.      [Kng.   daughter;    -ly.]     Becoming  a 
da.  lighter. 

"Sir  Thomas  liked  her  natural!  and  deazedaughterlie 
affection  towards  hiin.'—Cavendvsfi :  Lif e  o/ Sir  T.  More. 

dauk,  s.     [Dawk.] 

"  dauke.  s.  [Daucus.]  -The  wild  carrot, 
Vtmcu-s  carota.     {Britten  &  Holland.) 

*  dau-kin,  s.    [Dawkin.] 

dau'-li-as,  s.  [Gr.  Aavkias  (Daulias)  =  a 
woui.in  of  Daulis,  a  city  of  Phocis  ;  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Philomela.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Passerine  birds,  of 
which  the  nightingale  (q.v.)  is  the  type. 

daunce,  s.  &  v.    [Dance,] 

daun  -der-ing,  dan  -der-ing,  pr.  par.  or 
a.  [Dander,  v.]  Sauntering;  roaming  idly 
from  place  to  place. 

".  .  .  was  aa-nn  daundering  about  the  wood  at  e*eu 
to  see  after  the  laird's  game  .  .  ."^Scott ;  Antiquary, 

Ch.   XXL 

'  daun'-ster,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  daun(se)  =  dance, 
and  fern.  suff.  -ster.]    A  female  dancer. 

daunt,  '  dant,  *  daunte,  *  daunten, 

"  dawnte,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.   Fr,  danter,  doiiter ; 
Ft.  dompter,  from  Lat.  doniito  =  to  subdue,  to 
tame,  a  freq.  form  from  domo  =  to  tame.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  tame,  to  break  in. 

*'  Sum  began  to  dant  beystie."  —  Cornpl.  Scotlattd, 
p.  145. 

2.  To  intimidate,  to  frighten,  to  subdue,  to 
deprive  of  spirit  or  courage. 

"  Thua  oft  it  hapa  that,  when  within 

They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  ain, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave  " 

Scott :  Mannion,  ilL  14. 

•3.  To  conquer,  to  overcome. 

■'  Tb'*t  which  of  hem  that  other  daunteth 
In  annes,  nym  she  shulde  take." 

Gower  :  C-^nfessio  Aina-ntis,  bk.  Iv. 

*4.  To  fondle,  to  cherish. 
"  Vpon  the  knea  men  ahul  daunte  you."—  Wycliffe  : 
le.  Ivu  12. 
*B.  Intrans. :  To  be  afraid. 
%  For  the  difference  between  to  daunt  and 
to  dismay,  see  Dismay. 


•  daunt,  s.    [Daunt,  v.]    A  fright,  an  alarm. 

"Til  the  crosses  dunt  yaf  him  a  daunt." 

Legends  <>/  I/oly  Hood,  p   146. 

daunt' -ed,  -pa.  jKir.  or  a.     [Daunt.] 

daunt' -er,  s.  [Eng.  daunt;  -er.]  One  who 
daunts  or  intimidates. 

daunt'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Daunt,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  {8ee 
the  verb). 

C,  As  snbst.  :  The  act  of  taming,  intimidat- 
ing, or  discouraging. 

"  a  doctor  of  Jesuits,  that  is,  a  doctor  of  five  D  D's 
as  disaiiaulatioo.  deixisinu  of  kingdoms,  ilaun/in;/  and 
deterring  of  aubjects,  and  destruction."— A'(a(e  TrUiU, 
an,  liioe  i  Henry  Garnet. 

*  daunt'-ing-ness,s,  [Eng.  daunting;  -ness.] 
The  quabty  of  being  daunting.     (Daniel.) 

daunt-less,  a.  [Eng.  daunt;  -less.]  Fear- 
less, bold,  nitt  discouraged  or  timid  ;  intrepid. 

".  .  .  the  union  of  dauntless  courage  and  command- 
ing powers  of  mind  with  a  bland  temper  and  wiuuing 
manners  .  .  ." — Macaulay :  Hist.  £irg.,ch.  xiv. 

daunt'-less-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ly.] 
In  a  dauntless,  fearless,  or  intrepid  manner, 

daunt' -less-ness,s.  [Eng.  dauntless;  -ness.] 
The  qunlity  of  being  dauntless;  fearlessness, 
intrepidity. 

dau'-phin,  s.  [O.FT.daulpHn  ;  Fr.  dauphin, 
from  Lat.  dd]'hinus  =  a.  dolphin.  The  crest 
of  the  lords  of  Vienne.]  The  title  of  the 
eldest  sou  of  the  kings  of  France  or  of  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  It  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  Humbert  II.,  lord  of 
Vienne,  in  the  ninth  century,  having  be- 
queathed his  lordship  as  an  appanage  to  the 
French  throne,  on  condition  that  the  eldest 
son  always  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vien- 
nois.    [Dolphin,  Delphin.] 

"  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  daupHin  and  that  lovely  maid." 

8/iakesp.  :  King  John,  U.  1, 

dau'-phin-ess, «.  {En^.  dauphin ;  -ess,]  The 
wife  ttf  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

"  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  uf  France,  then  the  rfimpfti/iws.  at  Versailles. ' 
—Burke:  Onthe  Fr.  Revolution. 

daur,  V.  [Dabe.]  To  dare,  to  defy,  to  brave, 
to  challenge. 

"'I  daur  ye  to  touch  him.'  spreadinE  abroad  her 
long  and  muscular  Angers  garnished  with  claws  which 
a  vulture  might  have  envied-"— Scott;    Waverley,  tb. 


dauw,  s.     [A  native  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  South  African  Zebra, 

Equus  huTchelli. 

da-vSl'-U-a,  s.     [Named  after  Edmund  Da- 
vall,  a  Swiss  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Polypodiaceae,  the  typical 
and  only  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Davalliea?.  The 
sori  are  globose,  infiamargiual,  the  indusium 
urn  or  cup-shaped,  with  the  mouth  truncated  ; 


1.  Part  of  a  frond.       2.  E,hiz<ime. 

veins  pinnate.  They  are  from  southern  Asia, 
Australia,  South  America,  &c.  Davallia  cava- 
riensis  is  the  Hare's-foot  Fern.  It  and  the 
other  species  are  beautiful ;  many  are  culti- 
vated in  British  greenhouses. 

da-val-li-e'-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  davallia, 
and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of   Polypodiaceae,  tribe 
Polypodete. 

dav '-en-port,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
original  maker.]  A  kind  of  small  writing- 
desk  with  drawers  on  each  side. 


Da'-vld,  8.  [Heb.  VJ  or  TH  (David).  (8e« 
def.).  Tlie  meaning  of  the  name  is,  one  who 
loves  or  one  who  is  beloved.]  The  second 
king  of  Israel,  known  and  venerated  by  Chriu- 
tians,  Jews  and  Mnlmnimeduns. 

David's  harp,   s.     (Sam.  xvi.  16—23.) 

Pnli/iitiiiatum    matlipirnm.       (J'ritten    dt    Hoi- 
kind.) 

0a'-vid-ist,  s.  [From  tlie  name  of  the 
founder.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  in  the  sixteenth 
century  founded  by  David  George,  a  native  of 
Delft,  who  gave  out  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
denied  the  resurrection,  and  interdicted  mar- 
riage.    Also  called  David-Georgian. 

da'-vid-s6n-ite,  «.  [Named  after  the  dis- 
coverer, Prof.  Davidson,  of  Mnrischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  Eng.  suff.  -<(c  (A/ut.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Berj-l,  found  at  Rubis- 
law,  near  Aberdeen.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour. 

da-vil'-la,  s.  [Named  after  Henry  Catherine 
Davila,  a  celebrated  Italian  historian.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Dilleniaceae. 
Davilla  rugosa  is  astringent.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  used  in  Brazil  in  swellings  of  the  legs  and 
otherparts.  D.  ellipticn,  which  is  also  astrin- 
gent, furnishes  the  vulnerary  called  Sambai- 
binha. 

da-vin'-a,  da'-^vyne,  s.   [Named  after  Sir  H. 
l)avy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine,  -yne  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :   A  variety  of  Nephelite  from  Vesu- 
vius, having  a  feeble  lustre,  and  12  to  14  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

dg.v'-it,  s.  [Probably  a  corruption  of  David  ; 
cf.  Fr.  davier  —  pincers,  to  which  Littre  at- 
tributes the  same  origin.] 

Nautical : 

1.  A  beam  projecting  from  a  ship's  bow,  foi 
the  attachment   of  the  tackle  whereby  the 


D.WIT. 
A.  Fish  davit     B.  Cut^head.    C.  Anchor-fluke. 

anchnr-fluke  is  lifted  without  dragging  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  operation  is  termed 
fishing  the  anchor. 

2.  One  of  a  pair  of  cranes  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  ship,  from  which  are  suspended  the  quarter 
or  other  boats.  The  boat- tackles  are  attached 
to  rings  in  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat 
respectively,  and  the  fall  is  belayed  ou  deck. 
When  the  boat  is  lowered  the  hooks  of  the 
fall-blocks  are  cast  off  simultaneously,  or  great 
danger  results  when  the  ship  is  under  way. 

davit-fall  hook,  s.  A  hook  having  a 
means  for  instant  unclutching  or  release,  and 
used  at  the  end  of  a  da\  it-fall  to  engage  a  ring- 
bolt at  the  stem  or  stern  of  a  boat.    (Knight.) 

da'-vite,  s.     [After  Sir  H.  Davy.] 

Min.  :  A  sulphate  of  alumina,  constituting 
a  variety  of  Alunogen,  if  indeed  it  is  really  dis- 
tinct from  that  species.  It  was  found  in  a  hot 
spring,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  near  Bogota, 
in  South  America. 

J}a.'-V^,  proper  name.    [Davy-lamp.) 

Davy-lamp,  s. 

Mining:  The  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  in  which  a  wire-gauze  envelope  covers 
the  flame-chamber  and  prevents  the  passage 
of  flame  outward  to  the  exjilosive  atmosphere 
of  the  mine,  while  it  allows  circulation  of  air. 

da'-vyne,  s.    [Davina.] 


boil,  bo^;  potit,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  a? ;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  -  C 
-clan,  -tian=  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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Davyum— day 


Da-vy-um.  s.  INamed  after  Sir  H.  Uavy.l 
A/m. :  A  inetjil,  said  to  occur  in  Ktisalan 
i.latinum  on.  At.  wt.,  164  ;  8li.  gr.,  939.  A 
liard  silver-white,  malleable  metal,  easily  ells- 
solved  by  iiqua  regia.  H»S  gives  a  brown- 
black  prcciiiitate,  soluble  in  alkaline  suljilndes. 
Potassium  tliiocvanate  colours  its  solution 
deep  red.  An  acid  solution  of  the  chloride 
gives  a  brown  iireciiiitatc  with  pota-ssium  ler- 
rocyanide.  Davyniii  chloride  forms  crysUils 
soluble  in  water.  The  sodium  salt  is  insoluble 
in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  The  sodium 
double  chlorides  of  the  other  metals  of  the 
lilatinum  group  are  soluble  in  water. 


•  daw  (1),  *  dawe  (1), 


[Day.] 
(An  imitative  word. 


daw  (2),  "dawe  (2),   -    .    .    ,  ,         ... 
Cognate  with  Ger.  doMe  =  a, jackdaw,  a  dimm. 
fiom    O.   L.  Ger.  daha ;   O.  H.  Oer.  tiJia; 
11.  H.  Ger.  tdlu:.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  jackdaw  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  thfl  cliiuionr  of  rook*,  daw*,  and  Vltea.*' 

Cowptr :  Uvp*.  84a 

2.  Fig.:  An  empty  headed  fellow. 

•  daw-cock,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  cock  jackdaw. 

2.  Fig. :  An  empty-headed  chatterer. 

•daw-dresstog,  s.  The  assuming  of  a 
character  ni-  quality  to  which  one  is  not  en- 
titled ;  from  the  old  fable  of  the  jackdaw 
which  dressed  iteelf  in  peacock's  feathers. 

*  daw-pate,  s.    A  daw,  a  simpleton. 

•daw  (3).  s.  lEtym.  doubtful,]  A  broad- 
bladed,  short,  pointless  sword. 

•  daw  (1),  •  dawen,  *  dawyn,  •  daghen, 
•  dagyn,  'dayyji,  •daighen.u.i  [A.S. 
dariUin  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tagtii ;  Icel.  daga ;  Dan. 
daqm;  Sw.  darins  =  ia  dawn.)  To  dawn,  to 
break.    [Day  ;  Dawn,  v.] 

"  Tyll  tbe  day  Oamad  these  dainoaelB  daunced." 

p.  Plnunnan,  (ol.  103.  b. 

*  daw  (2),  1'.  I.    1  Adaw.]   To  frighten,  to  terrify. 

■'  TyU  witb  good  lapiws. 

And  heuy  clappes 
He  dnvtle  liym  vp  agayne." 
Sir  T.  More :   n'orket ;  TheM  Foutre  Thirties. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]     A  large  jiiece. 


dawd,  s. 

l,S:otch.) 

"  An  davtdt  that  day. 


Btimi  :  Th«  Boly  Fair. 


daw'-dle,  i'.(.  &  i.    [Daddle.j 

A.  Jntrans. :    To  trifle,  to  idle  about,    to 
waste  time  ;  to  gossip. 

"  Come.  Bome  evening,  and  dawtUe  over  a  diab  ol 
tea  with  me." — Johtuon  :  Lettert. 

B.  Trims. :  To  waste,  to  spend  idly. 

*  daw'-dle,  s.  [Dawdle,  v.]  A  dawdler,  an 
idler. 

daw-dler,  s.  [Eng.  dawdl(e) :  -er.]  One  who 
dawdles  about,  an  idler. 

daw'-d  j?,  s.  [Dowdy.]  A  slattern,  a  slut  who 
allects  linery. 

*  dawe,  s.    [Day.] 

*  daw-en,  v.i.    [Daw  (1),  v.] 

*  daw'-ing,  *  da'wunge,  *  da'W3mge, 
*  dayyng,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.     [Daw  (1),  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  a4j-  •"  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst.:  Dawning,  dawn  ;  break  of  day. 
"He  springethasetbedaiffun^eefter  nihtea  theoster. 

nessa" — tticren  Rivile,  p.  352. 

*  daW-ish,  '  daw'-ishe,  a.  [Eng.  duw  (2), 
s. ;  -ish.]  Like  a  daw  ;  foolish,  conceited, 
empty-headed. 

"  Sach  dairijihe  dodypois  were  the  parents  of  him 


that  was  borne  bliude,  . 
&c.  il&43),  fob  59. 


—BaU :    Tet  a  Cmtrie, 


dawk  (1),  s.  [Dale.]  A  hollow,  crack,  or 
incision  in  wood. 

"Observe  it  any  hollow  or  dawta  be  In  the  length."— 
itoxtm. 

dawk  (2),  dank,  s.  [Hind,  dale  =  a  post.) 
The  E.ast-Indian  word  for  the  post,  carried  by 
relays  of  men  in  stages  ;  also  a  relay  of  horses 
or  palanquin  bearers. 

"There   ian't  much  above  1.000  miles  to  come  by 
dauk."—Bu^h«t :  Tom  Broum  at  Oxford,  cK  xliv. 

dawk,  v.t.  [Dawk  (1),  s.)  To  make  a  mark, 
cut,  or  incision  in  wood. 

"...   where  a  smaU  Irregularity  of  staff  shoold 
happen.  ]obb  the  edge  into  tbe  stuff,  and  so  dau>k  It."— 


•  daw'-kin,  s.      [A  dimiu.  from  daw  ('ij,   8. 
(q.v.).]     A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

dawn,i'.l.     [Daw  (!),«) 

I.  Lit.  :  To  grow  light,  to  break. 

"...  when  the  first  of  August  duuinad.  .  .  •"— 
M'lcaul'tii:  Hut.  E'ig.,  cb.  xli. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  become  more  light  or  evident;  to 
become  less  obscure  or  dark  ;  to  break  in 
upon. 

2.  To  begin  to  expand ;  to  give  signs  of 
future  einiiience  or  lustre. 

"  Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  desl^. 
When  life  awakes  and  daumt  at  every  line. 

Pope,  Ep.  III.  8,  4. 

t  3.  To  come  into  sight ;  to  become  gradually 
visible  in  increasing  daylight. 

"  1  waited  uudemeath  the  dawning  hills." 

Temnj/tun :  lEjiane,  *L 

dawn,  8.    (Dawn.  ».) 

1.  lit. :  The  Hist  appearance  of.light  in  the 
morning  ;  the  break  of  day. 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  beginnings  or  appearances ; 
the  first  rise, 

"  That  dims  the  dawn  ot  being  here  below.* 

Thornton  :  Libert]/,  V.  562. 

dawn-llght,  ».    Morning  light. 

"The  return  of  the  beautiful  dawn-light.'— Coz: 
jiryim  Hythol.,  U.  6. 

dawn'-ing,  *  daun-ynge,  •  da'wn-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     (Daws.  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Breaking,  becoming  more  luminous. 

"  A  nobler  cbalge  shall  rouse  the  dawnln)/  day." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  vill.  662. 

2.  Fig.  :  First  appearing ;  giving  the  first 
signs  of  lite,  or  future  eminence. 

C.  As  snhstantivt : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  dawn  or  break  ot  day  ;  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light. 

"  Nor  Tees  alone.  In  dawning  bright. 
Shall  rush  upon  the  raviflhcd  sight." 

Score :  Rekeby,  11.  8. 

•  (2)  Used  as  we  now  use  day  and  nwrning. 
"  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend." 

Shakerp. :  Lear,  II.  2. 

2  Fig.  :  The  daivn  or  first  opening  or  ap- 
pearance ;  the  first  promise  of  future  eminence 
or  excellence. 

"...  from  the  very  first  dawning  of  any  notions  In 
his  understanding,  .  .  ." — iMcke. 

dawt,  v.(.    [Dote.]    To  fondle,  caress. 

"An"  dawtit,  twal-piht  Hawkie's  gaen 
Aa  yeld's  tbe  bid." 

Burns  :  Adyirest  to  the  DeO, 

day  (1).  *dal,  'dsei,  *dag,  "daig,  *dagli, 
'  daghe,  *  dawe,  "daye,  'del,  •  deie, 

s.     [A.S.  d<Eg,  pi.  dagas;  Dut..  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
dag  ;  IceL  dagr  ;  Ger.  tag ;  Goth,  dags.] 

A.  Ordinary  language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  1. 

" .  .  .  he  abode  with  him  three  daat."— Judges  xli.  4. 

1  Among  the  Jews  the  day  began  at  sunset. 
Our  practice  of  commencing  it  at  midnight 
was  borrowed  at  first  from  the  Romans. 

2.  The  whole  time  or  period  of  a  single 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours. 

"  How  many  houra  bring  abont  tbe  day  1 
How  many  duyt  will  finish  up  tbe  year?' 

Shahsep. :  3  Benry  ry..  il.  5. 

3.  Daylight,  light. 

"  The  west  yet  glimmerB  with  some  streaks  of  dati." 
Shakesit. :  Maclteth,  111.  3. 

I  Daytime ;  the  period  during  which  it  is 
light 

"  So  sons  so  bit  wes  day."— Old  Eng.  JfiseeHL,  p.  45. 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  particular  or  specified  time  ;  an  age. 
(In  this  sense  frequeutly  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  lu  the  dayi  of  tbe  Protectorate,  he  had  been  a 
judge."- Jtftrcawfaj/.'  Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil. 

2.  The  best  time  of  life,  the  prime. 

3.  {PI.) :  Life,  lifetime. 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother :  that  thy  days 

may  be  long  upon  tbe  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee.  — f  xod.  xx,  12. 

4.  An  appointed  or  fixed  time. 
"  Or  If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day.'    Dryden. 

5.  A  day  appointed  for  the  commemoration 
of  any  event 

"  Then  call  we  this  the  fl^ld  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Sluiketp.  :  Henry  V..  Iv.  7. 


6.  A  cuntest,  a  battle,  an  enga;!emeat. 
"  To  oult  the  ],lunder  of  the  aialn. 
Awl  turn  the  doubtful  d.tu  a^alu." 

Sujtt :  Slarmian,  tLlh 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Aitron. :  The  time  taken  by  the  earth  to 
revolve  once  on  its  axis.  This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  method  adopted  in  making  the  cal- 
culation. 

^  A  xolar  day  Is  the  interval  between  the 
time  of  the  sun's  coming  to  the  meridian  and 
returning  to  it  again.  Siniihirly  a  sidereal  day 
is  the  interval  between  the  time  of  a  stars 
coming  to  the  meiiilian  and  again  returning 
to  it  on  the  immediaU-ly  sub»i!c)ueut  night. 
A  meim  solar  day  is  twenty-four  hours  long. 
A  mmii  sidereal  day  is  alioul  23  hours,  56 
minutes,  and  4  seconds.  The  reason  of  the 
dimirence  is  that  the  sun  appears  to  go  slowly 
to  the  east  through  the  stars,  which  makes 
them  reach  the  meridian  in  a  shorter  time 
than  he  does,  if  the  estimate  lie  maile  by  sun- 
time.  {Prof.  Airy  :  Pop.  A»lr<jn.  (lith  cd,),  pp. 
120,  121.)  An  apparent  day  is  the  interval 
which  exists  Ijetween  two  successive  transits 
of  the  sun  across  the  meridian.  An  Mtrwio- 
miai!  day  is  a  day  beginning  at  one  p.m.  and 
continuing  to  one  p.m.  again.  It  is  divided 
into  24  hours,  not  into  two  periods  ot  12 
hours  each. 

2.  Scripture  llarmtmy:  Some  harmonists, 
comparing  Gen.  i.  with  the  teachings  of 
geology,  consider  day  in  that  chapter  to  mean 
an  indefluitelY  long  period  of  time.  Hugh 
Miller,  modifying  this  view,  and  combining 
with  it  the  vision  hj-pothesis  of  Mr.  James 
Siiue,  in.ade  the  days  the  times  taken  for  the 
successive  visions  given  to  Moses  of  tlie  se- 

quenoe  of  events  in  the  geological  period  of 
the  earth's  history. 
C.  Special  phra.ses  and  compounds : 

1.  A  dog  will  have  his  day:  [See  C.  5.) 

"  Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may,  ^ 

The  cat  wUl  mew,  and  dog  wilt  hav,^  Aw  day. 

Shakeip. :  Hamlet,  r.  L 

2.  Day  in  banc.  Day  in  bank  : 

Law:  A  dav  in  which  apjiearauce  may  be 
made  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Several 
such  days  exist  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 
On  some  one  of  them  all  original  writs  must 
be  made  returnable.  They  are  therefore  often 
called  the  returns  of  that  term.  (Hlaelistone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  xviii.) 

3.  Day  of  the  lord  (liUrally  Jelvnah),  Day  0/ 
God: 

(1)  Generally : 

Scrip. :  Any  day  during  which  some  strik 
ing  judgment  or  other  awe-inspiring  Divine 
operation  is  witnessed.  In  Joel  ii.  1  the 
reference  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  crops  by 
locusts.     See  verses  -2—11,  also  20,  26. 

"  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord  Cometh,  and  thy  spoil 
shall  be  divided  in  the  midst  of  thee."— ^ec/*.  xiv.  L 
(■2)  Specially : 

(a)  The  first  advent  of  Christ  (Matt.  iv.  5, 6). 

(b)  The  second  advent  (2  Thess.  v.  2)  or  the 
day  of  judgment.  It  is  sometimes  called 
shortly  "  that  day  "  (2  Tim.  iv.  1,  8). 

(c)  The  day  or  time  when  all  things  shall  be 
dissolved  (2  Peter  iii.  10—12). 

4.  Day  of  Grace  : 

(1)  Law:  A  day  given  as  a  favour  heyond  the 
time  when  an  appeaiance  in  court  or  other 
legal  act  ought  in  strict  propriety  to  be  earned 

(2)  Comm.  {PI.) :  A  certain  number  of  days 
allowed  over  and  above  the  time  speciSed  on 
the  face  of  a  bill  (payable  otherwise  than  on 
demand).  In  England  three  days  of  grace  are 
allowed,  so  that  a  bill  becomes  due  upon  the 
third  day  of  grace,  and  not  earUer,  unless  it 
fall  upon  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday  or  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thanks- 
giving in  which  cases  the  bill  becomes  due 
the  day  before  ;  if  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  day 
after.  In  Austria  three,  and  in  Russia  ten, 
days  of  grace  are  .allowed  ;  no  other  countries 
in  Europe  allow  them. 

5.  Every  dog  has  his  day : 

(1)  Lit. :  Every  dog  has  a  period  during 
which  he  is  in  "his  prime  and  has  a  certain 
sphere.    [C,  1.) 

(2)  Fig. :  The  phrase,  though  spoken  of 
dogs,  is  meant  of  men,  and  signiBes  that 
every  person  has  a  time  during  which  he  lives, 
flourishes,  and  makes  more  or  less  noise  in 
the  world  ;  after  which  it  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  one  hears  of  him  any  more. 
[C.  1.1 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine:  go.  pot. 
or.  wore,  woli;  work.  who.  son;  mnte.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe=e.    ey  =  a.    qn  -  kw. 


day— dazziement 
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6,  To  gain,  Vie  day :  The  sauio  a6  to  wia  the 
day  (q.v.). 

7,  To  win  the  day :  To  gain  the  buttle  ;  to 
Bucceed  in  any  enterprise.    [A.  II.  6.] 

"  If  atrikmg  flrst.  you  were  to  wtn  the  day  !" 

DryUen. 

day-bed,  s.    A  couch,  a  sofa. 

"  Having  come  from  a  dnv-bed.  where  I  Imve  left 
Olivia  aleep[ijg."'—SAa*Mp. .-  Twaljth  Night,  il.  5. 

day-blindness,  s.  Nyctalopia,  a  defuet 
of  aijj'ht.  owing  to  which  objects  can  be  sei-n 
distiiR-ttv  only  hy  nit,'ht,  and  nut  in  the  day- 
time.    [Xyctalopia.] 

*  day-blush,  s.  The  dawn  or  break  of 
day. 

"...  when  the  dav&'"«ft  burats  from  high." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydoi,  il.  28. 

*  day-daw,  s.    The  dawn. 

"...  we  luiiy  rise  with  the  day-daw.'— Teniftnt : 
Card.  Beaton,  ji.  28. 

"  day-devourer,  s.    A  waster  of  time. 

"  A  day-devoitrrr.  and  an  evening  spy  I" 

Pop-: :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xlx.  83. 

day-distracting,  a.    Causing  distrac- 
tion or  trouble  during  the  day. 

"  The  night  rt-uews  the  day-ditfractinff  theme." 

Pope :  Homer' t  Odyssey,  xx.  102. 

*  day-fever,  s.  The  sweating  sickness. 
So  called  iVoia  its  short  duration,  it  proving 
fatil  in  a  few  hours. 

"That  pestilent  day-fever  in  Brltaine."— FoHantZ  ; 
Camdm,  p.  2*. 

day-flier,  s.    An  animal  that  tlies  by  day. 
"*  day-god,  s.    The  sun. 

"  Full  of  the  Diiy-god's  living  Are." 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippers. 

day-labour,  s.  Daywork  ;  labour  done 
daily. 

"  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  lijiht  denied?" 

Milton:  On  his  Otindncss. 

day-labourer,  s.  One  who  works  by 
the  day. 

"  His  shadowy  fl:iil  hath  thresh'd  the  com. 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end." 

Milton:  L'AlleffTO. 

day-lily,  s. 

Botany: 

1.  Sing. :  [Hemerocallis.] 

2.  PI.  (Day-lilies) :  The  Hemerocallese,  a 
tribe  of  Liliaceae. 

t  day-mare,  s.  An  incubus  experienced 
in  the  daytini's  similar  in  its  nature  and  symp- 
toms to  the  nightmare  (q.v.). 

day-reflection,  s.     A  daydream. 

"  The  day-refiection  and  the  midnight  dream," 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  iv.  1,062. 

day-room,  s.  A  room  in  a  prison,  asylinn, 
Ac,  in  which  the  inmates  are  kept  during  the 
day. 

*  day-rule,  "day-writ,  s. 

Old  Law:  A  rule  or  order  of  court,  allowing 
a  prisoner  of  the  King's  Bench  to  leave  the 
prison  for  one  day. 

day-school,  s. 

1.  A  school  which  the  scholarg  attend  every 
day,  but  at  which  they  are  not  boarded. 

2.  A  school  held  in  the  daytime,  as  opposed 
to  a  night-school. 

t  day-shine,  s.    Daylight. 

"  Naked  in  open  day-shine." 

Tennyson:  Oareth  &  Lynette. 

day-sight,  5.  Hemeralopla,  a  defect  of 
the  sight,  owing  to  which  objects  can  only  he 
Been  distinctly  in  the  daylight,  and  but  dindy 
or  confusedly  in  the  dusk. 

day-sky,  s.  The  appearance  of  the  sky 
st  break  of  day  or  at  twilight. 

"  It  wfL3  a  wMIe  before  the  day-sky— •^'hen  T  thought 
I  saw  something  white.  '—Perils  of  Man.  iL  USfi. 

day-tale,  a.  Hired  by  the  day.  (StcrTW  : 
Vristram  Shandy,  iii.  143.) 

day-times,  adv.  By  day,  in  the  day- 
time.    (American.)    (The  Lanipliyhtej;  p.  116.) 

*  day- wearied,  a.  Wearied  with  the 
occupation  of  the  day. 

"The  old.  feeble,  and  day-wearied  bud." 

Shnkesp.  :  King  John,  v.  4. 

day-were,  $.  [Eng.  day,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
were  =  work.]  Day's  work.  Used  only  in 
the  subjoined  phrase— 

*  %  Day-imrc  of  land : 


Lav:  A.4  much  arable  land  as  can  be 
pluuij'hed  up  in  a  day's  work.     {IVharton.) 

day-work,   day's -work,   s.     iDav- 

WOKK.  ] 

day-writ,  5.    [Day-kulu.] 

day  (2),  s.  [Deve.]  A  term  used  only  in  the 
subjoined  compound. 

day-nettle,  s.    A  plant,  Gakopsis  Tetrahit. 

day' -beam,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  beam.]  A  beam 
or  ray  of  daylight. 

"After  the  day-beam's  withering  lire." 

Moore  :  fire  Worthippers. 

day'-ber-ry,  s.     [Eug.  day,  and  herry.] 
Bot.  :  The  Wild  Gooseberry. 

day-book,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  hook.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  Iwok  in  which  a  merchant  enters 
all  the  transactions  of  each  day,  and  from 
which  they  are  afterwards  posted  into  the 
ledger,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  "  books  "  which  will  be  opened 
at  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  The  other  keeps  hia  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent  ..." 

Lonyfelloto :  The  Golden  Legend,  vi. 

day'-break,  s.  [Eug.  day,  and  hreak.]  The 
dawn,  the  lir.st  appearance  of  day. 

"  As  men  for  daybreak  watch  the  Eastern  skies." 
Dry  den. 
day-coal,  s.     [Eng.  dtt^,  and  coal.] 

Mining:  the  upper  stratum  of  coal,  so 
called  by  miners  from  its  being  nearest  the 
surface  or  the  light. 

day-dream,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  dream.]  A 
reverie,  the  indulgence  of  fancies  while  awake  ; 
a  castle  in  the  air. 

"...  the  mere  daydreatns  of  a  feeble  mind."— 
Macautay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xil. 

day-dream-er,  s.  [Eng.  daydream ;  -er.] 
One  who  is  given  to  daydreams  ;  a  dreamer. 

*  day'  dream-j^,  a.  [Eng.  daydream  ;  -y.] 
Pertaining'  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  daydreams  ; 
given  to  daydreams. 

day-fl<jT^-er,  s.     [Eng.  day,  and  ^owcr.] 

Bot.  :  A  jinpular  name  for  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  Commelyua. 

day-fly,  .^.     [Eng.  day,  and  Jly.] 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  for  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Ephemera.    [Ephemebid.E-J 

day'-light  i(jh  silent),  s.    [A.8.  dce<jk6ht.\ 

I.  Lit. :  The  light  of  the  sun,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  the  moon,  a  candle,  &c.  ;  the  light  of 
day. 

"  They,  by  daylight  passing  through  the  Turks'  fleet, 
recovered  tuo  haven.  .  .  .' — KnoUes. — Uiatorie  of  tha 
Tu  rkfs. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Open  or  public  view  ;  not  secrecy  or 
privacy. 

"  He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 
An  act,  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tied," 

Dryden. 

2.  The  space  left  in  a  partly-filled  glass  be- 
tween the  liquor  and  the  brim.     (Slang.) 

*  3.  The  eyes. 

t  day-long,  a.  [Eng.  day,  and  long.]  Last- 
ing all  day.    (Tennysori.) 

day-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Daily,  a.  &  adv.] 

*  day -maid,  'dey-maid,  s.  [Mid.  Eng. 
dey,  di'ir.  =a  dairymaid.]    A  dairymaid. 

day -man,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  man.]  A  day- 
labourer. 

day'-net,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and  net.]  A  net  for 
catching  small  birds,  as  larks,  ifec. 

*day'-peep,  s.  [Eng.  daij,  and  jieej},}  The 
dawn  or  break  of  day.    (Milton.) 

*  days-man,  '  dayes-man,  s.    [Eng.  day, 

and  man.] 

1.  An  umpire,  an  arbitrator,  a  mediator. 

"Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us.  that 
might  Itiy  his  hand  upon  us  both." — Job  ix.  3a. 

2.  A  daydabourer. 

"  He  is  ft  good  daysman  or  labourer."— ITard;  Ser- 
jTwn^.  p.  Ui.'i. 

t  day-spring,  s.  [Eng.  day.  and  spHng.] 
The  dawn  or  break  of  day  ;  daybreak. 

*'  So  all.  ere  day-»pring,  nuder  conscious  night. 

Secret  they  finish'd.  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  521.  522. 


*  day-Star,  s.    [Eng,  day,  and  star.] 

J.  The  moruing-Btar. 

■'  Sunk  to  a  curve,  thu  daystur  lestens  still." 

tyvrdsu/vrth :  Hvvnlnu  WaJk. 

2.  The  sun. 

"  So  aiuka  the  dayKar  tu  the  ocean  bed.' 

Milton :  Lycidas,  U0. 

day-time,  s.  [Kng.  day,  and  lime.]  The  time 
during  which  tlierfe  is  dayliglit ;  the  day  aa 
opposed  to  night. 

"And  there  sluill  bo  a  tabernacle  for  a  shadow  in 
the  daytime  from  the  heat,  .  .  ."—Ita.  Iv.  e. 

*  day-wom-an,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dey,  deie  =  a 
dairyniiii'l ;  Eug.  woTiian.]     A  <lairyiiiai<l. 

"  Fur  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park  ;  she 
l.i  alliiwtd  fur  the  day- wiiTiian."~Shakeip. :  Loves  Lah. 
L-)at.  i.ii. 

day-work,  *  da-werk,  s.  [Eng.  day,  and 
ivork.] 

1.  Work  done  by  the  day  ;  day-labour. 

"  True  labour  in  the  vineyard  of  thy  lord. 
Ere  prime  thou  hiist  th'  imposed  daywork  done." 
fair/ax, 

2.  Work  done  in  the  daytime. 

3.  The  amount  of  work  done  in  a  day. 

"...  flft]  dairerk  of  hay,  price  xx  merkis,"  Ac- 
Act.  AitdU.  A.  14H'J,  p.  HO. 

daze,  *  dase,  v.l.  &  i.     [Icel.  dasask  =  to  be- 
come weary  or  e.\h;iusted  ;  Sw.  dasa  =  to  lie 
idle.    Cf.  A.S.  dwdts,  yc(Zw(fes  =  stupid,  foolish.] 
[Doze.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1 1.  To  stun,  to  stupefy. 

•■  The  deire  of  bis  d>-nt  dasit  hyra  but  lltle.** 

Destr.  of  Troy.  7,854, 

t  2.  To  dazzle,  to  overpower  with  light. 

"While  flashing  beamea  do  daxe  his  fcehle  eyeu." 
Spenser:  F.  ^.,  1.  iv.  H. 

*  3.  To  addle,  to  spoil. 

"  But  then  she  minda  when  from  the  nest  they're 
rais'd, 
They  stay  not  too  long  off,  lest  th"  eggs  be  dazed." 
Muju:y  Masters  All  Tilings  (16M),  p.  103. 

*  B.  Lntrans. :  To  become  dazed,  stunned, 
or  stupefied. 

"  I  date  and  I  dedir  for  lerd  of  that  taylle." 

Townetey  Mysi.,  p.  U. 
daze,  s.     [Daze,  v.] 

Min. :  A  glittering  stone.    (Ogilvie.) 

*  da'-zed-ly,  *  da-sed-li, cu/y.  [Eng.  dazed; 
■ly.]    In  a  dazed,  stupid  mauner. 

"When  a  man  Qod  daiedli  loves,  .  .  ." — Bamp^le: 
Priclce  uf  Cnn&cience,  p.  2S9  ted-  Morris). 


*  da'-zed-ness,   *da-sed-nes,   ?.     [Eug. 
dazed;  -nes-H.]     Foolishness,  stupidity. 

"  Agaj-n  the  dasednes  of  cliarite." 

Bampole :  Pricke  of  Consc.  4,904. 

*  da'-zied,  a.    [Daisied.] 

d&z'-Zle,   *  daz-le,  v.t.  &  i.     [a  freq.  form 
from  daze  (q.v.).] 

A.  Tra/nsitive: 

1.  Lit.:   To  daze  or  overpower  the  siglit  by 
an  excess  of  bght. 

"  But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light 
Perchance  had  daszled  the  W'ajTior's  sight." 

Sc'dl :  Lay  of  t -c  Last  Minstril,  iL  2L 

2.  Fig. :  To  overjiower  or  confuse  by  glitter, 
splendour,  or  brilliancy. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  be  so  bright  as  to  overpower  the 
sight. 

*  2.  To  beeonif  dazzled,  dininipd,  or  over- 
powered ;  to  lose  the  power  of  sight. 

"  Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 
That  her  siglit  dazzling    makes   the    wound   seem 
three."        Shakesp.  :  Venus  &  Adonis,  1.060,  l.OGi. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  confound   or    overpower    with  bril- 
liancy or  splendour. 

••  As  pleasures  In  this  vale  of  pain. 
That  dfizzlc  aa  they  fade." 

^■ot:  ■  Lord  of  (he  Isles,  L  9S. 

♦  2.  To  mislead,  to  decfive. 

"  Thus  I  burl 
My  dazUing  spells  into  the  spungy  air." 

Milton:  Comus,  153,154. 

*  d^Z'-zle,  5.     [Dazzle,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:   An  overpowering  or  dazzling  light. 

2.  Fig.  :  Mexetrieious  show  or  display. 

daz'-zled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dazzle.] 

*  daz'-zle-ment,  s.    [Eng.  rfar;?« ;  -ment.]    A 
dazzling  ;  a  dimming  or  overpowering  of  the 

sight. 

"  It  beat  hack  the  sight  with  Adaalement*— Donne : 
Hist,  of  the  St^ptuayint  (1633),  p.  55. 


l>6il,  b6y:  poiit,  joxt^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
HSian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sions  -  shus.   -die,  -zle,  &c.  =  del,  zel. 
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dazzler— dead 


td&Z'~Zler,  ;i.  |Kng,  daszi{e) ;  -er.)  Oiiu  who 
or  a  thing  which  dazzles  by  brilliain^y  or 
.splenduui'. 

d&x  zlingf  pr.  par.,  a.,  St  s.    [Dazzlk.] 

A-  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par,  A  partici}}.  adj. :  (See 

tlw.  verb)- 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  overpowerinK  or 

confounding  by  excess  of  light,  splendour,  or 

brilliancy.    (Lit.  i&Jig.) 

dAz- zling - 1^,  *  dazellngly,  * dazzol- 
ingly,  adv.     []^U'^.  dazzling ;  -ly.] 

1.  Ill  a  clazzliii^  manner  ;  so  as  to  dazzle. 

2.  In  a  dazzled  or  confused  manner ;  as 
though  (]az/.lL'd. 

dbk.    A  contraction  for  drawback  (q.v.)- 

d-block,  s. 

Naiit.  :  A  block  bolted  to  the  ship's  side  in 
the  channels,  to  reeve  the  lifts  through. 
D.D.    An  abbreviation  for  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

de,  pre/.  [Lat.  or  Fr.]  A  prefix  largely  used 
in  English,  and  representing  generally  the 
LAt.  de  =  down  from,  away  from ;  but  some- 
times representing  the  Latin  dis  =  apiirt, 
througli  the  O.  Fr.  des- ;  Fr.  dti-.  Sometimes, 
liowever,  the  force  of  this  prefix  is  intensive, 
as  in  declare^  deprave,  Sic. 

dea^  s.    [De^'e.] 

dea  nettle,  s.  (1)  Various  species  of 
Lamium,  (2)  iJaleopsis  versUxdor,  (3)  G.  Tetra- 

hity  (4)>Y  "■/riy.s  jKihistris.    All  these  are  labiate 
plants.     (Uritten  it  Holland.) 

dea-con  tpron.  dekn),  *  deakne,  *  decozi, 
*decoun,  'dekene,  'dekyn,  ^dlakne, 

S.  [A.S.  deacon,  diacon ;  Dut.  diaken ;  Sw.  & 
.Dan.  diaconus;  Ger.  diakomis  ;  PY,  diacre ; 
Prov.  diacre,  diaqw ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  dia- 
cono;  Lat.  diaconus,  all  from  Gr.  h^.a.Kovo'; 
(rfiafconos)= (as  subst.)  (1)  a  servant,  a  waiting- 
man,  .  .  .  (2)  a  minister  of  the  church,  espe- 
cially a  deacon,  a  deaconess  ;  (as  adj.)  serving, 
semceable  ;  probably  from  6cwkw  {dioko)  =  to 
cause  to  run,  to  pursue.] 

1.  The  presideut  of  an  incorporated  trade 
in  Scotland. 

2.  Ecdesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  In  Scriptvre :  Omitting  the  passages  in 
which  5ia.K0f0s  (diakonos)  has  a  geueral  mean- 
ing, three  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
refer  to  the  ecclesiasticiil  officers  so  denomi- 
nated.  In  Phil.  i.  1  they  are  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  "  bishops."  and  were 
evidently  of  inferior  authority  to  them,  for 
they  are  mentioned  last.  In  i  Tim.  iii.  6—13 
the  proper  qualifications  requisite  for  their 
office,  as  well  as  the  character  which  their 
wives  should  possess,  are  pointed  out,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  precise  duties 
which  they  had  to  discharge.  In  Rom.  xvi.  1, 
Phebe  is  described  as  a  servant  or  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  and  in  commenda- 
tion of  her  it  is  stated  that  she  had  been  a 
succourer  of  many,  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
being  among  the  number.  There  is  a  very 
general  opinion  that  the  first  institution  of 
the  order  of  deacons  is  narrated  in  Acts  vi., 
but  as  the  functionaries  there  elected  ai-e  not 
specially  called  deacons  some  doubt  must 
remain  upuu  the  identification.  If  the  officers 
whose  election  is  described  in  Acts  vi.  were 
■deacons,  then  the  special  duty  of  that  order 
of  men  was  the  distribution  of  the  churcli 
alms  to  the  poor.  A  "daily  ministration" 
took  place  in  the  early  apostolic  times  to 
widows  who  could  not  support  themselves 
unaided.  The  majority  of  these  could  speak 
only  Aramaic  ;  a  minority,  Jewish  by  descent 
like  the  former,  were  Grecians,  i  «.,  spoke  Greek, 
or  at  least  their  husbands  had  done  so.  The 
majority  monopolised  all  the  attention  of 
the  alms-givers,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  minority  had  to  complain  of  neglect. 
Tlie  apostles,  being  appealed  to,  felt  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  success  of  their 
spiritual  work  if  they  became  mixed  uj)  with 
disputes  about  tlie  apportionment  of  money, 
and,  expressing  their  unwillingness  "  to  leave 
the,  Word  of  God  to  serve  tables,"  they  ail- 
vised  or  commanded  that  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  i.e.,  of  honourable  reputation,  full  of 
the  IIolyGhnst  and  wisdom,  should  be  sought 
and  appointed  almsmen  to  the  church.  Their 
acceptance  of  this  office  did  not  preclude 
them  from  discharging  higher  functions,  for 
of  the  seven  men  elected  one  was  Stephen,  the 
first  martyr.    (Acts  vi.  5,  8-11,  &c.) 


(2)  In  modern  churclies : 

((()  In  the  ChvrcJces  of  Rome  and  England: 
A  draeon  is  a  spiritual  officer  ranking  beneath 
the  bishops  and  priests  or  jiresliyLera.  The 
diaeonate  may  be  held  at  twenty-three  years 
of  age  [DiAcoKATE],  the  priesthood  not  till 
twenty-four. 

(b)  In  the  Presbyterian  Churches:  The  orders 
here  are  teaching  eldei-s,  or  ministers,  ruling 
elders,  generally  called  simply  elders  (these  two 
orders  looking  over  the  sjiirituid  afiairs  of  the 
congregation);  and  deacons  (now  gradually 
iH'iiig  displaced  in  many  places  by  managers), 
to  attend  to  the  more  secular  matters. 

(c)  In  the  Congregatioiuil,  Baptist,  and  some 
ot/u:r  Churches :  Deacons  are  spiritual  officers 
ranking  immediately  under  the  minister,  and 
looking  after  botli  the  s])iritnal  and  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  the  congregations. 

*  dea'-oon-ess,  *dea-eon-isse,  s.     {En;;. 
dfacon ;  -ess.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A  female  deacon  in  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

2.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  sister-of- 
mercy  or  those  ladies  who  live  in  community 
and  follow  the  rule  of  the  Lutlierau  deacon- 
esses. 

If  Deaconesses  existed  in  the  first  century, 
an<l  were  generally  respectable  matrons  or 
widows  char^':ed  to  look  after  the  poor  and 
l)erform  other  offices  of  utility  to  the  church. 
(Mosheim :  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  i.,  jit.  ii..  ch.  ii., 
§  10.)  The  ofiSce  of  deaconess  lapsed  in  the 
Western  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  Greek  Church  about  the 
twelfth.  It  has  been  recently  revived  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  England.  - 

*  dea'-oon-hood,  s.     [Eng.  deacon,  and  hood.] 

1.  The  same  as  Deaconship  (q.v.). 

2.  A  number  of  deacons  taken  collectively. 

t  dea'-con-ry,  s.    The  office  or  dignity  of  a 
deacon.  ' 

".  .  .  the  deacons  of  all  those  churches  ehould  make 
op  a  common  deaconry  .  .  ." — iSoodwin:  IVorht.  vol. 
iv.,  pt.  iv.,  p.  188. 

dea'-con-ship.  s.     [Eng.  deacon,  and  ship.] 
The  office,  liignity,  or  ministry  of  a  deacon. 

■■.  .  .  a  c^jininou  deacoTuhip  .  .  ." — Goodwin:  Workt, 
VoL  Iv.,  pt.  Iv.,  p.  188. 

dead.   *  dsed,    *  ded,    *  dede,    *  deed, 
"  desede.    *  deade^    *  dyad,  *  dyead, 

a.,  s.,  &  adv.     [A.S.  d*:ad;  Icel.  daudhr;  Goth. 
dauths ;  Dut.  dood ;  Dan.  A:  Sw.  dod.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Deprived  of  life  ;  lifeless. 

"...  he  hath  been  dead  four  days." — John  il.  89. 

^  With  o/ before  the  cause  of  death. 

".  .  .  the  crew,  all  except  himself,  were  d»ad  of 
hunger." — Arbuthnot. 

(2)  Destitute  of  or  without  life  ;  inanimate. 

(3)  Temporarily  deprived  of  life  or  power  of 
action.     [Dead-drunk.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Resembling  death  ;  motionless. 

".  .  .  cast  Into  a  dead  sleep."— Pt  Ixxvi.  6. 

*  (2)  Causing  or  threatening  death ;  deadly, 
mortal. 

"  So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  grim." 
Shakes^. :  Midi.  Sights  Dream,  iii  a. 

(3)  Without  life  or  spirit. 

"  Dead  for  two  years  before  his  deftth  was  he." 

Tennyton  :  Aylmer'a  Field,  837. 

*  (4)  Deadly  pale  ;  pale  as  death. 

"  Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving  " 
S>,aJces/:  .-  Othello,  li.  a, 

(5)  Still,  motionless,  perfectly  calm. 

".  .  .  dead  calms  we  in  the  ocean. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  drowsy  main."   Lee. 

(6)  Having  lost  the  power  of  procreation, 
growth,  or  vegetation  ;  as,  A  dead  branch. 

"  Being  not  weak  in  faith,  he  considered  not  his 
own  body  now  dead,  .  ,  ."— A'om.  iv,  19, 

t  (7)  Without  natural  force,  power,  or  effi- 
cacy ;  as,  A  dead  tire, 

(8)  Flat,  stale,  tasteless,  vapid  ;  ha^ing  lost 
the  natural  life. 


(9)  Destitute  of  ardour  or  warmth ;  cooled 
down,  abated, 

".    .    .    my  love  to  heriBrf^arf." 

Bh.ikisp  :  Two  Ut^nt.  of  Ver.,  IL  «. 


(10)  Dull,  frigid;  wanting  in  animation  ur 
spirit. 

"  How  cold  and  d^ad  does  a  prayer  appear,  that  t« 
composed  in  the  most  elegant  iuruui  of  Mpeccti,  ,  .  ."— 
AddUon. 

(11)  Not  presenting  the  resemblance  of  life 
or  spirit ;  dull,  flat. 

"...  I  must  ttjuch  the  same  features  over  a^^in, 
and  cbautfe  thu  d«ut^  colouring  of  the  whole."— />ryd«ii. 

(12)  Dull,  heavy  ;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

".  .  .  the  bell  seemed  to  so'ind  more  de-id  tbiui  It 
did  when  Just  before  it  soouded  in  the  oi>eu  air.".' 
BoyU: 

(13)  Dull,  gloomy,  melancholy. 

.  .  a  view  of  the  most  gay  Heasou  In  Uie  roldstct 
that  which  is  the  most  dead  and  melancholy.' — Add^ 
ion. 

(14)  Deep,  still,  undisturlwjd. 

".  .  .  the  (f«(i(i  darkness  of  the  night."— iTayward.' 

(15)  Useless,  uni>ro(l table,  unemployed. 

".  .  .  lie  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorlouB  tm 
attribute  lie  dead  and  uiteleas  by  him." — Addisvn. 

(ItJ)  Empty,  vacant. 

"  Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  a  d«ad  void  eiiace.* 
Drjftien. 

(17)  Certain  or  unerring  as  death  ;  as,  A 
dead  shot,  a  dead  certainty.    (Colloquial.) 

(IS)  No  longer  in  use,  unspoken,  disused; 
as,  A  dead  language. 

n.  Techniadly : 

1.  Mech.,  Building,  (tc.: 

(1)  Lustreless  (as  of  some  kinds  of  un- 
piolished  or  unburnished  metallic  surfaces). 
Also  of  colour  without  brilliancy  ;  as,  A  cUad 
colour.    [Distemper.] 

(2)  False  (as  of  imitation  doors  and  windows, 
put  in  as  architectural  devices  to  balance 
parts). 

(3)  Motionless ;  as,  The  dead  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  which  does  not  rotate ;  a  dmd-lock  ;  the 
dead-centre  of  a  crack. 

(4)  Opaque  ;  as,  a  dead-light  or  shutter  over 
a  cabin  window, 

(5)  Solid,  without  light  or  opening ;  as,  A 
d^ad-viaXX,  a  dead-plate,  or  imperforated  pKir- 
tion  of  a  furnace-grate ;  the  dead-wood  of  « 
ship. 

(ti)  Useless ;  as,  Dead  steam— that  is,  ex 
hausted  ;  a  d«id-head,  a  feeding-head  or  sul- 
lage-piece  ;  a  dead-weight ;  deads  in  mining, 
the  useless  substances  which  enclose  the 
ore. 

(7)  Soundless  ;  as,  A  dead-floor,  which  ab- 
sorbs the  sound. 

(S)  Flat ;  as,  A  dead-smooth  file,  having  the 
least  possible  height  of  teeth,  [Dead-leveuJ 
(Knight.) 

2.  Law:  Accounted  as  one  civilly  dead; 
deprived  of  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

3.  Theology: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  spiritual  death. 

".  .  .  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.~ — Ephe*.  VL  1. 

(2)  Not  productive  of  good  works ;  not 
springing  of  a  true  and  lively  faith. 


^  (1)  Crabb  thtis  discriminates  between  dead, 
deceased,  and  departed :  "  As  an  epithet,  dead 
is  used  collectively ;  departed  is  used  [generally] 
with  a  noun  only  ;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to 
the  connection.  There  is  a  respect  due  to 
the  dead,  which  cannot  be  violated  without 
offence  to  the  living.  It  is  a  pleasant  reflec- 
tion to  conceive  of  departed  spirits  as  taking 
an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  those  whom 
they  have  left.  All  the  marks  on  the  body 
of  the  deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with, 
his  death  by  some  violence."  (Crdbb :  Eng. 
Sy7v>n.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  dead  and 
li/eiess,  see  Lifeless. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Oidinary  Language: 

1,  Lit.  (PL):  Those  who  have  died  or  are 
dead ;  the  departed. 

2.  Fig. :  Depth,  stillness ;  the  height  or 
acme  of  any  period  of  time  ;  as,  The  dead  of 
night,  the  dead  of  winter. 

"  He  reached  the  camp-fires  at  d^ad  of  night,  .  ,  .* 
— i/acaulu!/  :  BisL  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II.  Mining  (PL):  Non-metalliferous  rock 
excavated  around  a  vein  or  in  forming  drifts, 
levels,  shafts,  cross-courses,  &c.  Many  veins 
are  too  narrow  for  working  and  the  walls 
have  then  to  be  cut  into  to  afl'ord  space. 
Such  work,  as  yielding  nothing,  is  (idled 
dead-work  or  tut-work,  and  the  proceeas  are 


C^te,  fat»  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ae,  oa  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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deads  or  attle,  to  be  got  lid  of  as  economically 
aa  possible,  by  sending  up  to  the  surfat^e,  or 
filling  up  the  gunnies  and  goafs  of  old  work- 
ings.    {Knight^ 

C.  As  adv.  :  Completely,  quite,  entirely  ; 
as  in  dead-drank,  dead-beat,  detid-ripe,  dead- 
agaiust,  &c. 

dead  account,  s. 

Bank. :  An  afcount  standing  in  the  name  of 
ft  person  deceased. 

"  When  the  ^irubate  of  a  will  la  lodged  at  the  Bniik. 
the  stock  8i)ecified  ouly  ia  plticed  at  the  command  of 
the  executors.  But  should  there  be  auv  other  funds 
In  the  Dame  of  the  deceased  iiarty,  the  word  '  de- 
ceii^ed '  is  plticed  iigainat  his  name  ;  aud  this  preveuts 
unauthorised  persons  from  receiving  the  interest  By 
the  rules  of  the  Bank  also  no  more  stock  aux  he  added 
to  that  which  Is  technically  termed  a  dead  accourU."^- 
f^anvis  :  t/Utory  of  the  Sank  of  England. 

dead  -  alive,    dead  -  and  -  alive,    a . 

Without  spirit  or  animation ;  dull,  sjiirit- 
less. 

dead-angle,  s. 

Fort. :  The  space  in  front  of  a  parapet  which 
is  out  of  view  of  the  soldiers  iu  the  work,  and 
which  they  cannot  fire  upon. 

dead  arsesmart,  s.  Polygon-urn  Persi- 
carta,  of  which  Gerard  says  "  It  doth  not  bite 
as  the  other  doth."  The  other  is  P.  Hydropiper. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

dead-axle,  s.  An  axle  which  runs  but 
does  not  communicate  motion,  as  distin- 
guished tVom  a  driving  axle,  which  is  a  live 
axle. 

dead-beat,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Quite  exhausted ;  unable  to 
move. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  worthless,  lazy  fellow  who 
Bponges  on  others.    (American.) 

1"  Dead-beat  escapement : 

Hot.  :  An  escapement  also  known  as  the 
escapement  of  repose,  invented  by  Graham 
about  1700,  and  intended  to  isolate  the  goin;,' 
works  more  comjdetely  from  the  pendulum. 
The  seconds-hand  in  the  dead-beat  stands 
still  after  each  drop,  whereas  in  the  recoil 
escapement  there  is  a  back-lash  to  the  train. 
The  working  surfaces  of  the  iiallets  of  the 
anchor  in  this  escapement  are  curved  concen- 
trically with  the  axis  of  oscillation  of  the 
anchor.  When  a  pallet  escapes  from  one 
tooth  and  allows  a  partial  rotation  of  the 
Bc^pe-wheel,  a  tooth  on  the  opjiosite  side  is 
arrested  by  the  other  pallet,  but  without 
giving  any  back-lash  to  the  wheel,  which 
would  cause  a  recoil  to  the  train  of  gearing. 
The  term  dead-lieat  is  to  contradistinguish 
it  from  the  recoil  escajiement,  in  which  the 
working  faces  are  curved  eccentrically  in  rela- 
tion to  their  axis  of  oscillation  so  as  to  offer 
a  slight  impediment  to  the  motion  of  the 
wheel-  This  impediment  causes  a  slight  recoil 
of  the  scape-wheel,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  train.  The  j'allets  in  the  recoil  escape- 
ment are  both  check  and  impulse,  but  in  the 
dead-beat  one  is  simply  check  and  the  other 
gives  a  slight  impulse  at  the  moment  of  es- 
caping. The  impulse  given  to  the  pallet  is 
communicated  to  the  pendulum,  to  oven'ome 
the  friction  on  the  pendulum  bearing  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  thereby  keep  the 
be;tts  of  the  pend  ulum  isochronous.  The 
cylinder  or  horizontal  escapement  is  a  dead- 
heat  escapement  for  watclies,  aud  was  also 
invented  by  Graham.    (Knhjld.) 

^  dead-bed, '  ded-bed,  *  dede-bed,  s. 

A  daath-bed. 

"  On  his  ded-hed  he  lay  " 

Ch  tide  of  Bristowe. 

dead-bell,  *  dede-bell,  «. 

1.  The  passing-bell. 

2.  A  ringing  in  the  ears.  So  called  from  the 
Buperstitiou  tliat  it  forebodes  death. 

dead-born,  a.  Falling  flat  or  spiritless  ; 
dull,  not  spiiited  or  animated. 

"All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dcarf-boro  from  the  press," 
Pope:  Epii.  to  Sat.,  li.  26. 

dead-candle,  *  dede-candle,  s.     A 

light  seen  by  the  superstitious,  and  believed 
by  them  to  presage  death. 

dead-centre,  s. 

Mach.  :  One  of  the  two  points  in  the  orbit 
of  a  crank,  in  which  it  is  in  line  with  the 
connecting-rod.  It  is  also  called  a  Dead- 
point  (q. v.). 


dead-colouring,  5. 

Painting  :  A  first  layer  of  colour  forming  a 
basis  for  that  which  succeeds  it.  It  is  called 
dead  because  it  has  no  gloss,  and  is  to  be 
hiiMeu  by  the  finishing  coats.  (Knight.) 
[Distemper.] 

*  dead-deal,  *  dede-deal,  s.  A  stretch- 
ing-board for  a  dead-body. 

dead-dipping,  s.  The  process  of  giving 
by  the  acti-m  of  an  acid  a  dead  pale  yellow 
colour  to  brass,     (ll'cale.) 

*  dead-doing,  a.  Destructive  ;  causing 
deatli ;  fatal,  mortal. 


*  dead-dole,  *  dede-dole,  s.  A  dole 
given  away  at  funerals. 

dead-door,  s. 

Ship-huiJding :  A  door  fitted  in  exterior 
rabbets,  to  protect  a  cabin-window  or  cover 
an  opening  when  the  lights  are  carried  away. 
(Knight.) 

dead-drunk,  a.  So  drunk  as  to  be  in- 
sensible and  incapable  of  action. 

dead-eye,  s. 

Nautical: 

1.  A  block  without  a  sheave,  probably  so 
named  from  a  fancied  resembhince  to  a 
death's  head  or  skull.  Such  are  those  flat, 
round  blocks  fixed  in  the  channels,  and  having 
eyes  for  the  lanyards  by  which  the  shrouds 
are  set  up.  The  circumferential  groove  for 
the  shroud  is  called  the  score.  The  dead-eye 
is  also  known  as  a  ram-block. 

2.  The  crow-feet  dead-eyes  are  cylinders 
with  a  number  of  holes  for  the  lines  composing 
the  crow's-foot.      Also  called  a  Euphroe  or 

UVTOW. 

3.  The  eye-bolt  or  staple  on  the  gunwale  of 
a  canal-boat  to  which  the  towing-line  is  bent. 
The  line  is  retained  by  a  key  of  wood,  which 
passes  through  the  eye  and  is  cast  loose  by 
pulling  out  or  breaking  the  key.     (Knight.) 

dead-fall,  s. 

Machinrrtf : 

1.  A  dumpiiig-platform  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mine. 

2.  A  trap  in  which  a  falling  gate,  board,  or 
log  drops  upon  the  game  and  kills  it.  Used 
especially  for  vermin.    (Knight.) 

dead-file,  s.  A  file  which  cuts  so  fine 
and  close  that  its  operations  are  practically 
noiseless.     [Dead-smooth  File.] 

dead-flat,  s.  The  midship  bend  or  frame 
having  the  greatest  breadth. 

dead-floor,  s,    [Deadening,  C.  II.  1.] 

dead-flue,  s.  A  flue  bricked  up  at  bottom 
and  discontinued. 

dead-freight,  .«. 

Comm.  Law :  The  freight  or  hire  paid  by  a 
charterer  for  unoccupied  space  in  a  ship,  when 
he  has  not  supplied  sufficient  cargo  to  fill  the 
whole  ship. 

dead-gold,  s.  The  unburnished  surface 
of  gold  or  gold-leaf,  ft-oni  the  electro  bath  or 
the  hands  of  the  gilder.  Parts  of  objects  are 
frequently  left  unburnished  as  a  foil  to  the 
brilliant  and  lustrous  burnished  portions. 
Gilders  call  it  matt.     [Gilding.]    (Knight.) 

dead-ground,  s. 

Mining  :  A  body  of  non-metalliferous  rock 
dividing  a  vein,  which  passes  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  vein  is  said  to  take  liorse,  in  allusion 
to  its  straddling  the  intervening  rock. 

dead-head,  s. 

1.  Ordnaiicr  :  An  extra  length  of  metal  cast 
on  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun  in  order  to  contain 
the  dross  and  porous  metal  winch  floats  on  the 
sounder  metal  beneath.  When  cooled  and 
solid  tlie  dead-head  is  cut  off. 

3.  Founding:  That  piece  on  a  casting  which 
fills  the  ingate  at  which  the  metal  entered  the 
mould  ;  a  feeding-head  or  sullage-piece. 

3.  Lathe  :  The  tail-stock  of  a  lathe  containing 
the  dead-spindle  and  back-centre  ;  in  conti'a- 
distinction  to  the  live-head  or  head-stock  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sheers,  which  contains  the 
live-spindle. 


4.  Naut. :  A  Itlock  of  wood  used  att  an 
anchor-buoy.     (Knight.) 

5,  One  who  habitually  obtains  admission  to 
places  of  entertainment,  Ac,  without  pay. 
ment ;  one  who  is  on  the  free  list,  a  sponger. 
(American  slang.) 

"  Poor  hopeleaaly-ahandoned  loiifcr3,  wearing  plainly 
the  sU*.tiip  ot  Ueadhrad  oil  their  shaiiieleHH  features."— 
A.  C.  Urant:  Btuh-life  hi  (iuventiand,  1H81,  il.  2a6. 

*  dead  -  hearted,  a.     Spiritless,  dull, 

lifeless,  listless. 

"  There  are  dead-hearted  patients,  .  .  "~Bp.  Hall  • 
Select  Thoughts,  h  6a 

*  dead-heartedness,  s.  Want  of  spirit 
or  life,  litelessness,  listlessness. 

"  This  meett  with  iny  dead-heartedtieu  and  Becurlty 
.  .  .'—Up.  Hall :  Dev.  Houl,  §  26. 

dead-heat,  s. 

1,  liucing :  A  race  in  which  two  or  more 
of  the  contestants  reach  the  winning-post  so 
closely  together  that  the  judge  cannot  say 
which  has  won. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  or  position  of  exact  equality. 

dead-hedge,  s.  A  hedge  or  fence  made 
of  dead  wood,  that  is,  not  growing. 

dead-horse,  s.  Work  paid  for  before  it 
is  executed. 

^  To  pull  the  dead-horse  :  To  do  work  which 
has  been  paid  for  before  it  is  finished.    (Sla7ig.y 

dead-house,  s.  A  room  or  place  Id 
which  dead  bodies  are  kept ;  a  mortuary, 

dead-killing,  a.    Fatal,  raortiil. 

'■  Here  with  a  cuck;ttrice  dend-kitUng  eye.'* 

Shakesp.  :  Kape  of  Lucrece,  640. 

dead-latch,  s.  A  kind  of  latch  whose 
bolt  may  lie  .so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  can- 
not be  opened  from  the  inside  by  the  handle 
or  from  the  outside  by  the  latch-key.  Tin; 
detent  is  usually  capable  of  locking  the  bol: 
in  or  out,  so  tliat  the  device  fnrnis  a  latch,  a 
dead-lock,  or  is  made  inoperative,  as  desired, 
(Knight.) 

dead-letter,  5. 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  letter  which  from  some  reason  or  other, 
such  as  imperfect  or  illegible  address,  removal, 
&c.,  cannot  be  delivered  by  tlie  postal  officials 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Such 
letters  are  alter  a  time  opened  in  the  Dead- 
letter  office,  and  then  returned  to  the  senders. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  inoperative,  of  none  efl"ect 
or  influence,  or  not  put  into  force, 

"The  Uatti  Humayan  was  fr<im  the  first  a  dead- 
letter: —Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P.,  Pari.  Deb.  {Timet,  Feb. 
17,  1677.) 

*  II.  Print. :  Type  which  has  been  used  for 
printing,  aud  is  ready  for  distribution.  Also 
called  Dead-matter.    (Knight.) 

dead-level,  s.     A  perfect  level. 

*  dead-lift,  s.  A  hopeless  chance,  the 
last  extremity. 

"  AiiJ  luive  no  power  at  aU,  nor  shift. 
To  help  itself  at  a  dead-lift."     Butler :  Hudittras. 

dead-light,  s. 

1.  Naut.  :  A  shutter  placed  over  a  cabin 
window  in  stormy  weather,  to  defend  the  glas3 
against  the  blows  of  the  waves. 

"The  dend-lighti  are  letting  the  spray  aiid  the  rain 
in,"  Barharn  ■  Brutliers  of  BircJiinijton, 

2.  (PL):  The  name  given  by  the  peasantry 
to  the  luminous  appeaiance  which  is  sometimes 
obsei'ved  over  putrescent  animal  bodies,  and 
which  arises  probably  from  the  disengagement 
of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

■'  At  length,  it  was  suggested  to  the  old  man.  that 
there  were  always  dend  lights  hovered  over  a  corpse  by 
nigtit.  if  the  body  m-.os  left  exposed  tottieair  .  .  ."— 
Blackwiiod'a  Magazine,  March,  1823,  p.  818. 

dead-lock,  s. 

1.  Loclsmithing :  A  lock  operated  on  ono 
side  by  a  handle  and  on  the  other  by  a  key. 

2.  Fig. :  A  position  or  state  of  affairs  so 
complicated  that  no  progress  can  be  made 
with  them,  a  complete  standstill  being  the 
result ;  a  hopeless  entanglement  or  complica- 
tion. 

dead-lown,  a.  Completely  still  or  calm. 
(Said  of  the  air.)    (Scotch.) 

dead-man,  s. 

I,  Ordinary  Language  * 
1,  Lit. :  One  who  i.s  dead. 


b^  b6j^;  poUt,  jowl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
HJlan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.      -tlous,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c  — bel,  d^L 
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dead— deaden 


2.  Fig. :  A  bottle  emptied  at  a  dinner  or 
carouse. 

II.  Naut. :  The  reef  or  gaBket-ends  <aireli'ssly 
left  dangling  under  the  yard  wlien  the  sail  in 
furled,  instead  of  being  tucked  in. 

H  (1)  Dead-man's  hell:  Tlie  foxglove,  Digitalis 
ptirpurea. 

(2)  Dead-man's  bellows : 
Hot. :  AJuga  rejitans. 

(3)  Dead-man's  hones : 

But. :  A  name  given  to  sevei-al  plants,  as  the 
Orchis  mascula,  0.  Morio,  0.  VLacuUtla,  &c. 
"  Our  cold  lualils  do  dead-men's  Jlngtirt  call  tlioin." 
Nhiikcap.  t  ilanUet,  Iv.  7. 

(4)  Dead-vmn'a  hand : 
(a)  Botany : 

(i)  [Dmd-inan's Jingers.] 

(ii)  Applied  to  several  ft-nis.  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  young  fronds  before  tliey  begin  to 
open,  resembling  a  closed  flat,  (Britt.  tS  Hol- 
land.) 

(iii)  Laminaria  digitata. 

(6)  Zool. :  Alcifonium  digitatum.  It  is  called 
also  Ueud-mun'sjingers  and  dead-man's  toes, 

(5)  Dead-man's  neeskin:  The  spores  of  Lyco- 
peidon,  and  especially  those  of  L.  Bovista. 
{Scotch.)    {.lamieson.)    (Uritten  £  Holland.) 

(6)  Deail-vuin's  part : 

Jmw  :  Therem.iinderof  an  intestate  person's 
tnovablfs,  beyond  that  \vhich  nf  right  belongs 
to  his  wife  and  cliildreu.    [Dead's  part.) 

(7)  Dead-man's  tJiumb  : 
Bot. :  Orchis  mascuUi, 

(8)  Dead-man's  toe: 

Bot. :  Laminaria  digitata, 

dead-march,  s. 

Mil. :  A  march,  or  piece  of  slow  solt^mn 
music  played  at  a  funeral,  but  specially  at  that 
of  a  soldier. 

dead-matter,  s. 

Print. :  [Dead-letter,  II.) 

dead-metal,  s.     Metal,  such  as  gold  or 

silver,  left  witli  dead  or  lustreless,  that  is,  un- 
buiiiished  or  unpolished,  surface.    [Matt.] 

dead-neap.  s. 

Naiit. :  A  low  tide. 

dead-nettle,  s.    [Deadnbttle.] 

dead-oil,  s.  The  heavy  oil  obtained  in 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  also  called  kreasote 
oil.  It  contains  phenol,  cresol,  aniline,  napli- 
thalene,  and  other  hydrocarbons.  It  has 
powerful  antiseptic  properties,  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  for  railway  sleepers, 
&c.,  and  is  burnt  in  lamps  and  employed  for 
heating  purposes. 

dead-on-end. 

Naut. :  Exactly  opposite  to  the  ship*s  course. 
(Applied  to  the  wind.) 

*  dead-pale,  a.  Deadly  pale ;  as  pale  as 
death. 

dead-pay,  s. 

Mil. :  The  continued  pay  of  soldiers  actually 
dead,  which  dishonest  officers  took  for  them- 
selves. 

"  Number  a  hundred  forty-nine  dead^pays." 

Daveuant :  Siege  of  RhoUet,  IIL 

dead-plate,  s. 

Furn.:  An  nngrated  portion  of  a  furnace 
floor,  on  which  coal  is  coked  previously  to 
being  pushed  into  the  fire  above  the  grates. 
It  was  introduced  by  Watt  in  his  patent  of 
1785.     {Knight.) 

dead-pledge,  s. 

Law :  A  mortgage  on  lands  and  goods. 
(THiarton.) 

dead-point,  s. 

Mach.  :  One  of  the  points  at  which  the 
crank  assumes  a  jjosition  in  line  with  the  pit- 
man or  the  rod  whicli  inijiels  it.  In  steam- 
engines  with  vertical  cylinders,  the  dead-points 
are  the  hi;^liest  and  lowest  positions  of  the 
crank  ;  a  dead-centre  (q.v.).    (Knight.) 

dead-reckoning,  s. 

Navt.  :  Tlip  estimation  or  calculation  which 
sailors  make  of  their  position  by  keeping  an 
account  of  the  ship's  way  as  sho^vn  by  the 
log,  the  course  steered,  and  by  making  the 


neccHsary  allowances  for  driftway,  leeway, 
&c.  ;  so  tliat  this  reckoning  is  without  any 
observutiun  of  the  sun,  niuon,  and  sU'irs,  and 
muHt  be  rectified  as  often  an  any  good  obser- 
vation can  be  had. 

•  dead-ripe,  a.  So  ripe  that  all  growth 
has  ceased. 

".  .  .  others  aro  of  ui)lnlim  that  It  ehould  bd<I«acf- 
rl/H-,  ill  (itlicr  W'lrda  tliiit  tho  eirculiitloii,  in  botlt 
atruw  uiid  curii,  aliuuld  be  over  l>efur«  It  1a  cut  down." 
—Ayr.  .•iuro.  £".  Loth.,  p   116. 

dead -rising,  «.  The  portion  of  the  ship's 
bottom  formed  by  tlie  floor  timbers,  (Knight.) 

dead-ropes,  s.  pi. 

NniLt.:  Such  ropes  as  do  not  run  in  any 
block  or  pulley. 

Dead  sea,  a.  k  s. 

A*  A<  adjective: 

L  hit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dead  Sea, 

"  Like  DetKl  Sea  frulti  th.it  ttoupt  the  eye 
But  turn  to  aeh»  uu  the  lii»." 

Moore:  tHre  Worihippen, 

^  Dead  Sea  Fruit,  or  Apphs  of  Sodom,  are 
the  fruit  of  Asciepias  procera,  a  plant  which 
grows  on  the  borders  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.  They 
are  beautiful  on  the  outside,  but  are  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  when  mature  are  tilled  with 
fibre  and  dust. 

2.  Fig. :  Deceptive,  illusory. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  name  given  to  Ihat  inland 
sea  in  the  Holy  Land  covering  the  sites  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  about  forty-six 
miles  long  by  ten  and  a  third  broad.  Its 
waters  are  intensely  bitter.  Asphalt  is  found 
along  its  shores,  whence  it  acquired  the  name 
of  Lacvs  Asphaltites.  It  is  1,317  feet  below  tho 
level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

dead-set,  s. 

1.  Shooting  :  The  set  or  point  of  a  dog  at 
game. 

2.  A  preconcerted  attack  or  plot  against 
any  one. 

dead-sheave,  s. 

Naut. :  A  scored  channel  for  the  run  of  a 
rope  ;  destitute  of  a  slieave. 

dead-slioar,  dead-shore,  s. 

Building:  A  timber  strut  worked  up  in 
brick-work  to  support  a  superincumbent  mass, 
till  the  brick-work  which  is  to  carry  it  has  set 
or  become  hard. 

dead-shot,  s.  A  marksman  who  seldom 
misses  his  aiuL 

dead-smooth,  a.    Perfectly  smooth. 

Dead-smooth  file : 

Mech. :  A  file  whose  teeth  are  of  the  finest 
and  closest  quality.  The  grades  are— rough, 
middle-cut.  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  dead- 
smooth.  The  number  of  the  teeth  to  the  inch 
of  a  dead-smooth  file  varies  with  its  length  in 
inches.     (Knight.) 

dead's-part,  *  deedis-part,  s. 

Scots  Law :  That  part  of  a  man's  movables 
which  remains  besides  what  is  due  to  the  wife 
and  children  ;  or  which  he  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  before  his  death  in  whatever  way  he 
may  please. 

"...  it  ia  caUedthe  deaifg  part,  becnoae  the  deceased 
had  full  iwwer  over  it."—£rikijie  :  Inat.,  B.  iii.  T,  is. 

eec.  18, 

dead-spindle,  s. 

Lathe :  The  non-rotating  spindle  in  the  tail- 
stock  or  dead-head  of  a  lathe. 

dead-Stand,  5. 

1,  A  determined  opposition. 

*  2.  A  difficulty,  a  dilemma,  a  standstill. 


dead-Steam,  5.  Steam  destitute  of  energy', 
inactive  from  want  of  heat,  from  having  at- 
tained its  ultimate  expansion,  or  from  being  so 
placed  as  to  have  no  effective  value  in  any 
given  case.    (Knight.) 

dead-Stroke,  a.  A  stroke  unattended 
by  any  recoil. 

Dead  stroke  hammer:  A  power-hammer  which 
delivers  its  blow  without  being  affected  by  tlie 
recoil  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  ram  or  hammer 
is  stocked.     (Knight.) 

dead-thraur,  s.    The  death  agony,  the 

death-throe.    (Scotch.) 


"...  my  Uuly'a  in  tbe  dsad-lhrau." —BeoU :  Oug 
Manneriny,  cli.  x. 

dead-top,  s.    A  disease  which  Bometimet 

behills  yuung  tices. 

dead -use,  s. 

Jmw:  A  tuturc  use.    (WJiarton.) 

dead-wall,  ^r. 

1,  A  idiihk  wall,  unrelieved  by  windows  or 
other  openings. 

"...  acrttwiml  upou  every  dead  vaU.'—Jtaeaulati  • 
BUL  Kni/.,ch.  xxlv, 

2.  [Dkadknino,  C.  II.  1.3 
dead-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  eddy  water  immediately  at  the 
stern  of  a  ship  wlule  under  way, 

dead-weight,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  weight  uf  the  vehicle  of  any 
kind  ;  tliat  whicii  niuat  be  tranuiJurted  in 
addition  to  the  load. 

2.  Fig. :  A  heavy  burden  or  weight. 

IL  Naut. :  A  cargo  which  pays  freight  ao- 
cording  to  its  weight,  not  its  bulk. 

dead-well,  s.  A  well  dug  through  a 
stratum  impervious  to  water  and  penetrating 
porous  strata  ;  used  to  allow  surface  water 
to  pass  away,  or  to  carry  off  by  infiltration 
refuse  water  of  factories,  dye-houses,  Lc.  An 
absorbing-well.    [Dbain-well.]    (Knight.) 

dead-wind,  s. 

Navt. :  A  wind  blowing  dead-on-end  against 
a  shi]'. 

dead-nrire,  $.     An   electrically  nseleu 
wire  on  a  dynamo,  or  a  dieueed  electric  wire. 
dead-irood,  5. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  Branches,  &c.,  which  havi 
lost  the  jiower  of  vegetation. 

2.  Shipbuilding :  The  solid  mass  of  built-up 
timbers  at  the  narrow  portions  of  the  extrenu- 
ties  of  a  ship's  frame,  fore  and  aft,  above  the 
keel,  and  continued  as  high  as  the  cutting- 
down-Une.  In  arctic  vessels  the  dead-wood  is 
in  unusual  quantity,  to  give  solidity  to  a 
structure  liable  to  contact  with  ice-floes  and 
drifts.     (Knight.) 

dead-w^ool,  s. 

Comm. :  Wool  taken  from  sheep  which  hav» 
been  slaughtered  or  hare  died. 

dead- work,  s. 

1.  Min. :  [Dead,  adj.,  B.  II.l. 

2.  Naut.  (PL) :  The  parts  of  a  vessel  abort 
the  load  water-Une.    (Knight.) 

•  dead,  *dede,  v.i.  A:  t.    Pead,  a  J 

L  Intransitive : 

1.  To  die,  to  lose  i-ital  power. 
"Theholde  tre  bygan  to  dede."— Seven Sagei,  029. 

2.  To  lose  force  or  life. 

"  Iron.  B3  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  strait 
ways." — BucoTi  :  A'utural  Eislory. 

IL  Transitive: 

1.  To  kiU. 

•'  After  that  the  body  la  dedid." 

Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  pt  UT. 

2.  To  destroy  or  weaken  the  force  of. 

3.  To  deprive  of  life,  vigour,  or  sharpness ; 
to  deaden. 

"...  the  laxness  of  that  memhiaiie  ttUI  cert&islf 
dead  and  damp  the  sound.'  — Bolder. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness  or  liveliness  ;  tc 
make  dull  or  stale. 

'■  The  beer  and  the  wine  .  .  .  have  not  been  palle* 
or  deaded  at  aU."—Bacmi :  Sat.  But.,  S  Sf^ 

*  dead-bote.  *  daed-bote,  *  ded-bote,  s 

[A.S.  d'cdbdtc]     A  I'enalty  or  eonipensatiou 
paid  for  any  crime  or  oflence. 

"  BoghsanineaBe  ine  dede,  tliet  Is  amendinge  and 
dedbote." — Ayenbite,  p,  33. 

dead '-on,  v.t.    [Eng.  dead;  -en."] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  deprive  of  sense  or  sensibility. 

"...    what  deaderu  the  eeosation  of  tha  bialn,  by 

prociiring  sleep,  "—^riiuiATioE;  On  IHet. 

2.  To  abate  or  lessen  the  force  or  power  of 
an}'thing. 

"This  motion  would  be  quickly  deadt-ned  by  conn- 
teTiaotiot\s"—(ila>tpUie:  Sceptii  bcieiitifica.. 

3.  To  retard,  to  delay. 

4.  To  deprive  of  freshness ;  to  make  dead 
or  stale. 


fete.  fSt,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw« 


deadened— deafness 
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n.  Gilding:  To  tlimipish  the  glitter,  gluss, 
or  brilUaucy  of ;  to  tone  dowu. 

dead'-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deaden.] 

dead -en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    (Deaden.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  ]xir.  £  particip.  culj. :  (Soe 
the  verb). 

C.  As  stthstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  force, 
life,  or  vigour. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Carp.  :  Packing  in  a  floor,  ceiling,  or 
wall,  to  prevent  conduLtion  of  sound.  Such 
provision  constitutes  it  a  dead-fioor  or  dead- 
wall. 

2.  Gilding: 

(1)  A  thin  coat  of  glue,  slightly  warmeil, 
smeared  over  a  surface  tliat  is  gilded  in  dis- 
temper, and  is  not  to  be  biirnislied. 

(2)  Rougliening  a  surface  to  dimiuish  tlie 
glitter. 

dead'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  dead,  v. ;  -ing.] 

Steam-engine:  The  clothing  or  jacket  put 
around  a  steam  boiler  or  cylinder  to  present 
radiation  of  heat     Called'  also  Cleadmg  or 

Lagging. 

*dead'-i9h,  a.  [Eng.  dead;  -ish.]  Death- 
like, resembling  death. 

"  The  lips  put  on  a  deadiih  palenesa." 

Sta^ord:  A'i-jbe,  pt.  il.  (1611),  p.  186. 

•  dead'-li-hood,  s.  [En^.  deadly ; -hood.]  The 
stiite  of  being  dead  ;  death. 

"...  the  state  or  condition  of  the  dead,  In  deadli- 
liood." — Pearson:  On  the  Creed,  art.  v. 

dead'li-ness,  *  dead-lic-nesse, '  dede- 
ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  deadly;  -ncss.l  The  state 
or  quiriity  of  being  deadly. 

"  Dednlynesxe.    JfortaWas."— Prompt.  Parv. 
"  He   tha.t  had  formerly  denied   the  deadtinesn  of 
Lazarus  liia  aicknesa,  would  nut  suddenly  confess  hia 
death."— fl^.  Halt:  Contempl.,  bk,  iv. 

dead  -ly,  *  deade-Iy,  *  dead-lich« 
''deed-lL  ^dede-Iik,  '  ded-li.  dede- 
ly,   ""  ded-ly,  -  ded-Uch,     dyad-lich. 

a.  k  ndv.    [A.ri.  deditlic  ;  lc<i\.'laitdhli<jr  ;  Ww. 
dodlig  ;  Dau.  dodelig  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tOtlich.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  Of  old  that  which  suffered  no  less  than 
that  which  inflicted  death  ;  subject  or  liable 
to  death,  mortal. 

"  Elye  waa  a  deedli  man  like  us." — Wj/cliS'e:  Jamei 
T.  7. 

*  2.  Suffering  death  ;  punished  by  death. 

"AI  dai  dedelik  er  we  for  the."— £.  Ena.  Psalter- 
Pt.  xliti-  22 

3-  Causing  or  procuring  death,  fatal,  mortal. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body. 

"  DfdJi  dryiike,  yif  thei  taken  it.  anoieth  hem  not.""- 
Wycliffe  :  Select  H'orkt.  i.  361. 

(2)  Of  spiritual  death. 

■'  Tha  synfl  that  er  CAld  derf/y  .  .  .  thai  sal  be  pOnyst 
ay  in  heWe.  "~na?npole  :  pricke  of  Cuiisdence,  3,358. 

IL  Fig. :  Imphioable,  mortal,  irreconcil- 
able. 

"  Dioniae,  which  waa  her  dedlich  enemy." 

liower :  iii.  820, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deadly, 
fatal,  and  mortal:  " /)eat//y  is  applied  to  what 
is  productive  of  death  ;  mortal  to  what  ter- 
minates in  or  is  liable  to  death  ;  fatal  applies 
not  only  to  death,  but  everytliing  which  may 
be  of  great  mischief  A  poison  is  deadly  ;  a 
wound  or  a  wounded  pait  is  mortal ;  a  step  in 
walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct,  may  be 
fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly ;  creatures  are 
vuyrtal.  Hatred  is  deadly  ;  wliatever  has  life 
\6  mortal.  There  may  be  remedies  sometimes 
to  counteract  that  which  is  deadly  ;  but  that 
which  is  mortul  is  past  all  cure ;  and  that 
which  is  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

B.  As  adv.  :  [A.S.  deddlice.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Mortally,  fatally,  so  as  to  cause  or  pro- 
cure death. 

(1)  Of  the  death  of  the  body  : 

"  He  woiided  the  kyng  dcdely  fuUe  sore.'— iaH'^- 
ft/t,  p.  M. 

(2)  0/ spirit lud  death  : 

"He  zeneghoth  dyadliche"~Ai/cnbiee,  p.  86. 

2.  Like  death,  so  as  to  resemble  de.ath. 
"And  ask'd  him  why  he  look'd  so  deadly  wan  ?  " 

Drydett. 


*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Mortally,  implacably,  irreconcilably. 

"  Thus  hate  I  deadely  thilke  vice." 

Qmoer :  Cunjeuio  Amantit,  bk.  111. 

2.  Used  as  an  intensive :  very,  extremely, 
excessively. 

'■  Lt'wia  was  BO  deadly  cunning  a  man."— ^r6urA«(i(. 

deadly-carrot,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  name  for  the  genns  Thapsia 
(q.v.). 

deadly-feud,  s. 

Ord.  Lang,  d:  Law :  A  feud  so  bitter  that 
those  engiiged  in  it  seek  the  death  of  their 
antagonist  or  antagonists. 

*  deadly  -  handed,  a.  Sanguinary, 
murderous. 

"The  deadly-luinded  C'lift'ordslew  my  steed." 

Sli'ikfutp. :  2  Benry  V!.,  v,  2. 

deadly-nightshade,  s. 

Biitany : 

1.  The  popular  narae  of  the  plant  Atropa 
Belladonna.     [Belladonna,  Nightshadk.] 

2.  Sometimes  misapplied  to  SoUinum  did- 
caviar  a. 

dead'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dead;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  dead 
or  without  life  ;  absence  of  life  or  vital  power. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  loss  or  absence  of  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion, growth,  or  \'egetation. 

".  .  .  be  manifested  his  power,  by  ciiraing  it  to 
deadness  with  a  word. "— Souift,  vol.  vii.,  aer,  1. 

2.  Weakness  of  the  vital  powers  ;  languor, 
dulness. 

•■  Your  gloomy  eyes,  my  lord,  betray  a  deadneas. 
Aud  inward  languiahiu);." 

Drijden  <t  Lee:  (Edipus,  iv,  l. 

3.  A  state  of  indifference  or  carelessness. 

*'.  .  .  a  time  of  chillness  aud  numbness,  and  of 
deaditess  of  the  faculties  for  repeutance."— /*eunv,  vol. 
iii.,  ser.  16. 

4.  Frigidity,  absence  of  ardour,  energy,  or 
warmth  of  affection. 

"...  our  natural  d«af/Tw««  and  disaffection  towards 
theia."—fiofferg. 

5.  Flatness,  dulness,  vapidness. 

"i)(JO</neM  or  flatness  iu  cyder  .  .  ."—.y/ortimer. 

6.  Inactivity,  dulness.  want  of  animation. 

"By  the  deidness  of  trade  they  did  want  eiiiploy- 
meut"— Clarendon  :  Civil  IVar,  L  412. 

7.  Flatness,  dulness,  want  of  clearness  or 
sharpness.     (Said  of  sound.) 

dead '-net- tie,  s.     [Eng.  dead  (i.e.,  inactive, 

not  stinging),  and  nettle.] 

Bot.  :  A  popular  nani«  for  several  species  of 
Laniium,  especially  L.  album  and  L.  pur- 
pureum.  Although  nettle-like  in  foliage,  they 
do  not  sting.     [Archangel,  Lamium.J 

^  (1)  Red  deadnettle :  Lamivm  purpweum. 

(2)  Yellow  deadnettle  :  Lamium  Galeobdolon. 

*  dead-pledge  (pledge  as  plej),  5.  [Eng. 
dead,  and  jikdge.]  A  pawning  or  mortgaging 
of  goods  ;  also  that  which  is  mortgaged  or 
pawned. 

deads,  s.  pi.    [Dead,  s.,  II.] 

*  dead'-strilck,  a.  [Eng.  dead,  and  struck.] 
Struck  with  horror,  confounded,  dismayed, 
thunderstruck. 

"  The  deadttruck  auditnce." 

Bp.  Ball  :  Sat.  I  8. 

dead'-wort,  s.  [Eng.  dead,  and  guff",  -wort.] 
The  eldt-r  tree,  Sajiibucus  Ebidus. 

deaf,  ""dsefe,  *deave,  *deef,  ""def,  ^defe, 
■  deffe,  dyaf,  «.  A:  s.  [AS.  dcdf;  Icel. 
davfr  i  Goth,  daubs;  Ger.  taub  ;  Dan.doi?;  Sw. 
ddf;  Dut.  doof] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  not  capable  of  receiving 
sounds. 

"Dee/men  he  made  to  heere."- ITwc^iffe.*  Markvil 
37. 

2.  Deprived  temporarily  of  the  sense  of 
hearing;  deafened. 

'■  Deaf  with  the  noise  I  took  my  haaty  flight." 
Drj/ilen. 

II.  Figuratively :     ' 

1.  Unwilling  to  hear,  inattentive,  disregard- 
ing ;  refusing  to  listen. 


IT  With  the  pre|..  to  before  that  which 
should  be  heard  or  listened  to. 

"I  will  be  (i<!(;^(o  pleading  and  excniea" 

a/iakeip.  :  lUfmco,  ill,  l 

2.  Applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  dostituta 
of  all  sense. 

„    ^,_  ,  "Infected  minds 

To  their  deii/  pillowa  will  discharge  their  aecreta" 
lihakcip. :  Jtacf/eth.  v.  1. 

*  3.  Obscure,  dull  ;  not  eaailv  lieard  or  dis- 
tinguished, stifled. 

"  Nor  silence  ia  within,  nor  voice  expri'ss. 
But  a  cfeiV' iioise  of  Bounds  that  uevtrceaw." 
Oryderi. 

*  \.  Flat,  not  sharp,  applied  to  soil.  (Scotch.) 

*  5.  Dead,  having  lost  the  power  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

B.  Assuhst.  (PL):  Those  who  are  destitute 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  wholly  or  in  part. 

"  To  bele  the  tlefe  and  the  dome." 

Toumeli/  Mytt.,  p.  192. 

deaf-mute.  s.  One  who  is  both  deaf  and 
diinib. 

deaf -nettle,  s.  (a)  Lamium  pzcrpureum ; 
(b)  L.  album.    (Prompt.  Parv.,  £c.) 

deafnut,  5. 

1.  Lit. :  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  rotten. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  disappoints  ex- 
pectation and  turns  out  worthless. 

"  He  is  but  a  dea/-nuf  that  hath  outw.ird  servics 
without  inward  iem:"—Bp.  Hall:   iVorks.  v.  &1. 

•  deaf,  *  deave,  *  deefife,  *  deve.  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  adidjia  u  ^  to  become  deal;  lve\.  deyfa 
=  to  stupefy  ;  Dan.  dove;  Sw.  dofva  ;  Ger.  be- 
tduben ;  Diit.  dooven.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hear- 
ing ;  to  deafen  ;  to  stupefy  vnth  clatter. 

"  This  eager  river  seems  outrageously  to  roar. 
And.  cuuiiterfeitiiig  Nile,  Lo  dtuf  tbtr  ueighbouriug 
shore,"  Drayton  :  /'olyolbion,  song  ;. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  become  deaf. 

"  I  deeffe,  I  begyn  to  waute  my  heryng."— /•ai^pi-ars. 

deaf -en,  v.t.     [Eng.  deaf;  -en.] 
I,  Ordhiary  Language: 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing;  to 
make  deaf. 

2.  To  stun  with  a  loud  noise. 

"  Heard  far  and  wide,  and  all  the  host  of  hell 
With  deafening  shout  return  d  them  loud  acclaim." 
Milti'ii:  P.  L..  ii.  6l'J,  52ii. 

II.  Building:  To  prevent  the  passage  of 
sound  tlirough  wooden  partitions  by  the  use 
of  pugging. 

dear-ened,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deafen.] 

deaf-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deafen.] 
A.  &  B.  As  2^r.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  making  deaf,  wholly 
or  in  part. 

^  Deafening-sound  boarding :  The  pugging 
used  to  prevent  the  I'assage  of  sound  through 
wooden  partitions.    (Weale.) 

•  de-af-for'-est-ed,  a.      [Pref.  de,  and  af- 
forested (q.v.).] 

Old  Law  :  Discharged  from  being  a  forest; 
disforested. 

•  deaf '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Deaf,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  substa7itive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  deaf,  or  deafening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  remaining  unwilling 
to  hear. 

"  It  is  enough,  my  hearing  shall  be  punish 'd, 
With  what  ehftll  hivppen.  'gainst  the  which  there  !• 
No  deafing,  but  to  l»«ir." 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Two  Noble  Kinsmer\  V.  L 

deaf-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  deaf;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.:  Without  sense  of  sounds. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurely,  dimly,  not  clearly, 

deaf -ness,  *  def-nes,  s.    [Eng.  deaf;  -ness.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deaf, 
or  without  a  sense  of  sounds ;  inability  to 
receive  sounds,  wholly  or  in  jiart. 

"  Those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by  conse- 
quence of  their  Uen/uesK."~ff<ildt.T. 

2.  Fig.  :  Unwillingness  or  refusal  to  listen 
to  another. 

"I  found  euch  a  deafness,  that  no  declaration  from 
the  bishops  could  take  place." — King  Chitrlct. 

II.  Path. :  Deafness  is  found  in  all  degrees 
ranging    from    a   total    inability    to   receive 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophou,  exist,     -ing, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -tie,  i^c  =  bol,  t^L 
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flounds,  the  seiiHu  of  hearing  bwiiig  eutiirly 
absent,  to  a  delect  in  that  senm*  by  which  tlie 
ear  ia  unable  accurately  to  distinguish  or  ap- 
preciiate  slight  or  fuint  aounds.  Dumbness 
ia  a  frequent  consequence  of  total  deafness, 
even  when  there  is  no  natural  defei-t  in  the 
organs  of  speech.  Those  who  me  <U-af  and 
dumb  generally  comnmnicate  tht;ir  thout^hts 
by  means  of  a  manu.il  alphanet.  of  late  yi-ars. 
however,  Profs.  Melville  and  Gnihiim  liell, 
the  inventors  of  "Visible  Speech,"  have  suc- 
ceeded in  teaehing  them  to  communicat«  by 
the  motion  of  the  lips.  This  system  is  now 
largely  adopted  in  America  in  the  government 
schools. 

deal.  *  dsslen,  '  deale,  *  dealen,  '  dalen, 
*  dele,  "  deilen,  v.t.  &  i.  [as.  iWan  .-  o.s. 
delian;  Dut.  derh-.ii ;  O.  li.tlcr.  Uilan;  Goth. 
dailjan;  Icel.  dcila;  Dan.  dtlc.  Originally 
to  deal  and  to  doU  were  but  two  different 
ways  of  writing  the  sauie  word  (Trench).} 
[Dole,  v.] 

A*  Transitive : 

J,  Ordinary  Language: 

\,  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  break  up. 

"  Del  it  BO  on  amidri  del." 

aen  A  Exod.,  3.238. 

*  2.  To  separate,  to  sunder,  to  put  apart. 

"The  man  .  ■  -  deUth  him  fro  gode."— ^yenAit*. 
p.  76. 

3.  To  share,  to  part,  to  distribute. 

"Thai  delt  to  tham  mi  Bchrondea  ilkau." 

E.  Eng.  l'*iiUer,  Pa.  xiL  U. 

(1)  Frequently  with  the  adverb  out. 

"  Llb'ral  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  atern  severity  deitU  "tit  the  year." 

Covper :  Tiibl«  Talk,  208,  20«. 

•  (2)  Sometimes  followed  by  with  (mid). 

"  Delen  mid  h&m  thet  god  thet  he  hetde.''—A>icren 
BiwU,  p.  218. 

i.  To  scatter  about,  to  hurl,  to  distribute. 

"  One  with  a  broken  tnincheon  dealt  hU  blows. 
Dryden :  Palamon  i  Ardte,  iii.  C12. 

•  5.  To  arrange,  to  ordain. 

"  This  thing  was  delid  aud  dight 
So  hem  thought  best," 

Arfhtiur  *  Aferlin.  5,439. 

n.  Cards:  To  distribute,  as  the  cards  to 
the  players  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
B  giime. 

B.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language . 

*  1.  To  share,  to  participate. 

•  2-  To  separate  one's  self,  to  part  from,  to 
withdraw. 

"  Jnliofl  .  .  .  here  dalden  from  than  flhte. 

layamon,  i.  323. 

3.  To  have  intercourse  or  society  with. 

*  4.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 


5.  To  have  business  or  traffic,  to  trade,  to 
transact  business. 

"  They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  trafflc. "—SouiA. 

6.  To  behave,  to  act,   to  conduct  oneself 
towards  others. 

"  But  thus  shall  ye  den?  with  them :  ye  shall  destroy 
their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images  .  .  ." — Deut. 
Tli  5. 

7.  To  have  to  do  with,  to  be  concerned  with. 

"...  in  bows  he  dealt. 
Perhaps  he  makes  them  or  perhaps  be  steals." 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Odyuey,  itxL  433.  434, 

8.  To  act  between  two  parties  ;  to  intervene. 

"Sometime3he  that  deals  between  man  and  man, 
fSlseth  his  own  credit  with  both, "— Bocoti. 

•9.  To  fight,  to  contend, 

"  Thos  heo  gannen  delen  thene  d«i  longe." 

Layamon,  ilL  221. 

n.  Cards :  To  distribute  the  cards  to  the 
players  before  the  commencement  of  a  game. 
If  (1)  To  deal  hy  :  To  act  towards,  to  treat. 

'•  Such  an  one  deaU  not  fairly  by  his  own  mind,  nor 
conducts  his  own  understanding  aright"— iocAe. 

(2)  To  d'^al  in  :  To  be  engaged  in,  to  follow 
as  a  pursuit,  to  practise. 

".  .  .  those  who '/tfdM'n  political  matters. "—-4drff<oTi. 

(8)  To  dc'd  out :  To  distribute,  to  share. 

(4)  To  deal  with : 

(a)  To  have  to  do  with. 

"Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurera."— 
BhaXetp.  •  2  Heni-y  VI.,  ii,  1, 

*  (h)  To  make  a  secret  agreement  with, 
(c)  To  treat,  to  behave  towards. 

"  As  man  deal*  wUh  the  Inferior  animals  the  Crom- 
wellian  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Ca.lb-A\<:."—Macautay  :  Bat.  Enj.,  ch.  xix. 

"  Now  have  they  dealt  with  uiy  |'othe::ary  to  poison 
me."~Ben  JoTUon:  Poetatter,  iv.  2. 


deal.  •  dale,  •  dael,  '  dsele.  *deale,  •  del, 
*dele.  'deille,  'delle,  'dole,  s.  [A.s. 
d^Jkl;  Dut.  &  Dan.  <.kel :  O.H.  Oer.  Uil ;  Gcr. 
tell,  'theil;  G«ith.  dails  =  a  part,  a  portion.] 
[Deal,  r.,  Dole.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  share,  a  division,  a  part,  a  jiortion. 

"  Itile  or  parte.    Pvrcio"— Prompt.  Parv. 

•2.  A  share,  a  participation  in,  a  portion. 

"Their  tresour  and  Ihi-ir  iiiclesj 
Ho  toko  to  hU  own  iU-ln." 

/lich.  C'aur  d«  Lien,  3,SSl. 

3.  The  act  of  distributing  or  sharing;  a  dole. 

[DOLE.J 

4.  An  indefinite  quantity  more  or  less ; 
generally  qualilied  by  the  adj.  great,  and  is 
then  equivalent  to  a  considerable  degree,  pro- 
portion, or  extent. 

"  Sorting  and  puzzling  with  n  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  called  his  a  b  c." 

C'ciurper:  Coni'tmation.  in,  14. 

Tl  A  great  deal  is  also  tLsed  adverbially,  with 
the  sense  of  greatly,  considerably. 

b.  Any  eecret  bargain  or  understanding 
eicluHively  beneficial  to  those  engaged  in  it. 
(U.S.) 

JL  Technically: 

1.  Cards:  Tlie  act  or  process  of  dealing 
cards  to  the  players. 

2.  Carpentry : 

(1)  In  America:  A  plank  12  feet  long,  11 
inches  wide,  aud  2i  inches  thick.  Deals  are 
sawn  of  other  sizes,  but  aie  reduced  to  that 
cubic  dimension  in  computing  them. 

(2)  In  England:  Lumber  not  exceeding  3 
inches  in  thickness  and  9  inches  wide. 
(Knight.)  The  word  is  applied  especially  to 
the  wood  of  the  fir.  If  the  planks  are  7  inches 
or  less  in  width,  they  are  called  battens 
[Batten],  and  if  less  than  6  feet  long,  deal- 
ends.  Fifty  cubic  feet  of  deals  are  a  load, 
and  100  feet  superficial  are  a  square. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deal, 
portion,  and  quantity : — "  Deal  always  denotes 
something  great,  and  cannot  be  coupled  with 
any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much : 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import  :  it  either 
marks  indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a 
thing,  or  may  be  defined  by  some  epithet  "to 
express  much  or  little  ;  portion  is  of  itself 
altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or 
little  :  deal  is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use, 
and  sometimes  substituted  for  quantity,  and 
sometimes  for  portion.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a  great 
deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  money  ;  likewise  of 
a  great  deal  or  a  great  poi'tion  of  pleasure,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  wealth  ;  and  in 
some  cases  deal  is  more  usual  than  either 
quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal  of  heat,  a  deal  of 
rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise,  and  the 
like ;  but  it  is  altogether  inadmissible  in  tlie 
higher  style  of  writing.  Portion  is  employed 
only  for  that  which  is  detached  from  the 
whole;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a 
large  or  small  quantity  of  books  ;  a  large  or  a 
small  quantity  of  plants  or  herbs  ;  but  a  large 
or  small  portion  of  food,  a  large  or  small 
portion  of  coloxu"."    (Cralb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

deal-apple»  s.  The  cone  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris. 

deal-end,  s.    [Deal,  s.  II.  2,  (2).] 

deal-fish,  s.  [So  named  from  its  likeness 
to  a  deal  or  board.] 

Icth. :  A  fish,  Trachypterus  arcticus,  some- 
times found  on  the  coasts  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland. 

deal-frame,  s. 

Carp. :  A  gang-saw  for  slitting  deals  or  balks 
of  pine-tiraber. 

*  deal-taking,  s.    Participation,  sharing. 

•deal  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  kind  of 
KliLuish  wine. 

*  de-al'-bate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dealhatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dealbo  =  to  whiten  :  de  =  intensitive  ;  atbus 
=  white.]    To  whiten,  to  bleach. 

de-&l'-bate,  a.  [Lat/  dealhatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dealbo  =  to  whitewash,  to  plaster.) 

Botany : 

1.  Whitened;  covered  with  a  very  opaque 
white  powder,  as  the  leaves  of  many  cotyledons. 


2.  Slightly  covered  with  white  upon  adarkoc 

groimd. 

'  de-al-ba'-tion,  b.     (I^t.  dealbatio.]      TLo 
art  or  process  of  making  white  or  bleaching. 

*'  All  seed  In  white  in  vlvlriwoua  animals,  and  such 
OS  liMve  prc-puriug  vcKiehi.  wfiereiii  It  rvoclves  »  mani- 
fold deatbalivn."—/ire/ume :   yalf/ur  Errourt. 

*  dealed,  pret.  &  -pa.  par,  of  v.      [DEiJ^  v., 

Deaxt.J 

deal'-er,  s.     [Eng.  deal;  •er.] 

A.  Ordinal^  Language : 

I.  Lit.  :  One  who  deals  or  traffics  in  any 
particular  goods ;  a  trader,  a  merchant  a 
trafficker. 

"Where  fr«ud  Ls  permitted  amd  connived  At,  tb« 
honest  dealer  is  always  outgone  .  .  ."—attift:  OuiU- 
ver't  Travelt. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  One  who  concerns  himself  with  or  prac- 
tises anything;  a  meddler  in.  ■ 

"...  tbefeo  Bmall  dealen  In  wit  and  learning  ,  .  .* 
-Steift. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  or  behaves  himself  in  any 
particular  way  (now  obsolete,  except  in  the 
uses  a  plain  dealer,  a  double  dealer). 

"  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain  dealers 
without  vit,'  —Sfiakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  IL  2 

B.  Cards :  The    player  who  deals  out  the 

cards  to  the  other  players. 

deal'-ing,  "  deal-ynge.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a. 
[Deal,  v.] 

Ji,  &,  "R,  As  pr.  par.  <£  parlicip.  adj. :  (8m 
the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Distributing,  sharing,  diTiding  oat. 

2.  Scattering,  giving  out. 

"  Glorious  in  arms,  and  dealing  deaths  to  Troy." 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  xriL  441. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Having  to  do  or  concerned  with ;  prac- 
tising. 

*2.  Acting  or  behaving  in  any  particular 
manner  (obsolete,  except  in  the  compounds 
■plain-dealing  and  ^ouhX^-dealing). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  distributing,  parting,  or 
sharing. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Conduct  towards  others ;  behaviour, 
actions,  practice. 

"Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech." 
WordftDOrth  :  Excuriion.  bit.  viil. 

(2)  Intercourse  or  connection  in  matters  of 
business.    (Gen.  in  pi.) 

"His  deatingt  with  foreign  powers.  —Macavlay: 
BitL  Eng..  ch.  iL 

(3)  Traffic,  trade.    (Gen.  in  pL) 

"With  an  avaricious  man  we  seldom  lose  In  ooz 
dealingi  .  .  ."—Ooldxmith :  The  Bee,  No.  3. 

n.  Cards  :  The  act  of  distributing  the  cards 
to  the  players  before  the  commencement  of  a 
game. 

dealt,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Deal,  p.] 

*  de-am' -bu-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  dea'mbulo,fTOTa. 
de  =  from,  away,  aud  anibulo  =  to  walk.]  To 
walk  abroad. 

*  de  -  am  -  bu  -  la-  tlon,  *  de-am-bu-la- 
ci-oh,  s.  [Lat.  deambuUitio.]  The  act  of 
walking  abroad. 

"...  deamlnilaticmt  or  moderate  walkynges."— Jir 
T.  Elyot :  Oocemovr.  bk.  L,  ch.  15. 

*  de  -  am-  bu  -  la  -  t6r-5^,  *  de-am-bn-la 
tour,  a.  &.  s.  [Lat.  deamlulatorius  =  fit  for 
walking  out  in.] 

A.  As   a4j. :    Walking   abroad,    strolling, 

wandering. 

"  The  deambulatory  actors  used  to  have  their  quietus 
est.  .  .  ."—Bp.  Morton:  Epitcopacy  Aucrted.  p.  Hi 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  covered  place  in  which  to 
walk  for  exercise  ;  an  ambulatory.  Also  the 
aisles  or  cloisters  of  a  church. 

"...  deambulatoriet.  for  the  acc<'mm«latiOD  of  tbs 
citizens  in  aU  weathers." —  iVarton:  Bist.  of  English 
Poetry.  iL  ^i. 

dean  (1),  *  deen,  *  deene,  *  dene,  s. 

[O.  Ft.  dden ;  Fr.  d»yen  ;  Lat.  d^xinus  =  (1) 
an  oSicer  over  ten  men.  (2)  a  prior  set  over  t€n 
monks,  (3)  a  dean  ;  decern  =  ten.] 

1.  Eccles. :  A  certain  ecclesiastical  officer  or 
dignitary  usually  attached  to    a    cathedraL 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.   sire,  sir.  marme ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dean -death 
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Thnugli  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  are  con- 
nected witli  iiarishes,  yet  some  are  retained  in 
cathedrals  for  the  assistance  of  the  bishop  in 
tlie  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  in  other 
offices.  [Chapter.]  Over  these  the  dean 
piesides.  There  are  four  sorts  of  deans  and 
deaneries  reco^'niztui  by  the  English  law.  The 
first  is  a  dean  wlio  has  a  chapter,  consisting  of 
canons,  as  a  council  assistant  to  the  bishop  in 
iiMitters  spiritual,  reliiting  to  religion,  and  in 
matters  temporal,  relating  to  the  temporalities 
of  his  bishoi)rie.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  the  fabric  and  "maintenance  of  the 
cathedral  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction, 
and  for  tlie  management  of  the  cathedral 
estates.  To  them  belongs  also  the  right  of 
electing  the  bishop,  under  a  Conge  d'elire. 
[Conge  D'feuRE.]  But  this  first  class  does  not 
include  deans  of  collegi;ite  churclies,  as  West- 
minster and  Windsor,  who  yet  have  no  connec- 
tion with  episcopal  sees,  nor  does  it  include 
the  deans  of  tlie  Chai>els  Royal.  The  secoud 
sort  is  a  dean  who  has  no  chapter  and  yet  is 
presontative,  and  lias  cure  of  souls  ;  he  has  a 
peciiliar.  and  a  court  wherein  he  holds  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  but  he  is  not  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary  :  such 
is  the  dean  of  Bjittle  in  Sussex.  The  third 
dean  is  ecclesiastical  also,  but  the  deanery  is 
not  presentative  but  donative,  nor  has  it  any 
cure  of  souls.  The  fourth  dean  is  he  who  is 
usually  called  the  rural  dean,  having  no 
absolute  judicial  power  in  himself,  but  he 
Is  to  order  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  his 
deanery  and  precinct,  by  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  or  of  the  archdeacon,  and  is  a  substitute 
of  the  bishop  in  many  cases.  (Stephens  :  Laws 
relating  to  the  Ckrgy,  dtc.) 
"  Pride  nmy  he  pumpered  while  the  flesh  growa  lean, 
Uuiuility  uiiiy  clothe  an  Eoglieh  dedii." 

Cowper:  Truth,  118. 

^  Dean  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury: 
Tlie  Bishop  of  London,  by  whom  under  a 
mandate  from  the  Archbishop,  the  Bislmps  of 
tlie  Pioviuce  are  summoned  to  meet  in  Convo- 
cation. 

2.  Universities: 

(1)  English:  The  head  of  a  faculty.  At 
Oxford  ;i!id  Cambridge  the  dean  of  a  college 
is  a  resident  Fellnw,  usually  in  Holy  Orders, 
wlio  is  responsible  for  the  performance  of 
divine  worship  in  the  college  chapel,  and 
Also  fur  the  discipline  of  the  undergraduates. 
If  the  dean  is  a  layman  he  appoints  a  chap- 
lain. 

(2)  American:  The  secretary  or  registrar  of 
ft  faculty  or  department. 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Dmn  of  Facility :  The  president  of  an 
Incorporation  of  barristers.  Specially  the 
president  of  the  incorporation  of  Advocates, 
in  Edinburgh. 

(2)  Dean  of  a  (hiild  : 
Scots  Law : 

*  (a)  A  magistrate  of  a  royal  burgh,  who 
was  also  head  of  a  guild  or  merchant  com- 
pany. 

(h)  Tlie  magistrate  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
take  care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh 
he  agreeable  to  law,  neither  encroaching  on 
private  property  nor  on  the  public  streets  or 
passages  ;  and  that  houses  iu  danger  of  falling 
be  thrown  down.  {Erskine.)  He  has  his 
court,  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  over  which  he 
presides,  and  wliich  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
matters  relating  to  buildings,  weights  and 
measures,  police,  &c. 

(3)  Dean  of  the  Arches  :  The  lay  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Arches. 

4.  MiniTig :  The  end  of  a  level  or  gallery, 

dean   (2),    s,      [Dene.]     A  sandy  valley  ;  a 
narrow  valley. 

"A  lirotui  .  .  .  separated  from  the  sea  byanarrnw 
strip  "f  1  iw  saiiil-Uaiiks.  and  saudy  downs  or  deanes." — 
/Uitckwood'a  ifagazine.  No.  364.  April,  1845.  p.  424. 

dean  -er-3^,  "  denerye,  s.    [Eng.  dean ;  ry.] 

1.  The  office  or  ^pointment  of  a  dean. 

•■  .  ,  he  went  to  kias  hands  for  bis  new  deanery 
. ,  ."—Afticaitlity :  Hilt.  £'"?.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  revenue  of  a  dean. 

"  Instead  of  the  deaus  make  the  deanery  double.' 
SvTift. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

"  Each  archdeaconry  Ib  divided  Into  rural  deaneriet, 
nnd  each  deanery  Is  divided  into  pariahes."— Bfac*- 
stone. 

4.  The  official  residence  of  a  dean. 

"He  lay  tliat  night  at  the  dfiariery,  . .  ."—Macaulay : 
Bist.  Eii'j.,  ch.  viii. 


"dean' -ess.  ».     [Eng.  dean;  -ew.]    The  wife 
of  a  dean  ;  a  female  dean. 

"The   prloreBS.  the   d'-aneu.  the  subchauntreBB, "— 
Sterile :  TrUfram  Hluindy ;  Tale  qf  Slaukenbergius. 

t dean' -ship,  s.     [Kug.  dean;  -ship.]     The 
personality  or  position  of  a  dean  ;  a  deanery, 

*■  lu  spite  of  his  de<iitii'ilp  mid  Journeyman  Waters." 
.Sw'/t :  An  Excellent  New  Hong. 

dear,    *  deere,    *  dere,   *  dcore,  "  delr, 

•  dier,  a.,  wlv.,  A  s.  [AS.  ihore,  d§re  ;  Icid. 
df/rr;  Dni.  duiir ;  Dan.  &  Sw.dyr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tiuH  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tiure;  Ger.  tJieuer.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beloved,  loved. 

"...  the  dear  isle  in  distant  proBpect  lies.' 

Pope  :  Homer  H  Udy&sey,  I.  76. 

2,  Highly  valued,  precious. 

•' ,  .  .  from  thy  d<-ar  frlendBhlp  torn." 

Pope:  Hoiner'a  Iliad,  xxlli.  675. 

*  3.  Important,  weighty. 

"...  full  of  charge 
And  dfar  import" 

^ihakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  v.  2. 

4.  Heartfelt,  sincere,  earnest. 

"Sodecfrthe  love  my  people  bore  me," 

iOiakesp.  :  Tempest,  \.  2. 

5.  Valuable,  costly,  precious,  of  a  high 
price. 

"The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  yrni." 

!>haketp. :  Merchant  o/  Venice,  iv.  1. 

6.  Not  plentiful,  characterised  by  dearth 
or  scarcity. 

"  I  trowe  ther  be  a  deere  year." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  133, 

7.  Charging  a  high  price  ;  exorbitant. 

"The  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe." — Shaketp.: 
1  Uenry  IV..  iii.3. 

^  It  appears  in  Shakespeare  to  bear  a  mean- 
ing of  own,  private  ;  "...  let  thy  folly  in,  And 
tliy  dear  judgment  out." — Lear  i.  4.  (Cf.  the 
use  of  the  Gr.  ^*Aos  (philos)  =  dear,  as  in 
i|)lAoi'  KOipa  (philon  kara)  =  one's  own  head, 
</)fAa  eifjiaTa  (phila  heimata)  =  one's  own 
clothes). 

B.  As  adverb. 

1,  Dearly,  with  great  afTection. 

"  I  could  not  love  you  dearer." 

Shakeap.:  Sonneti,  116. 

2.  At  a  high  price. 

"To  zelle  the  thingea  as  dyere  aae  me  may." — Ayen- 
bUe,  p.  44. 

C.  As  sz^stantive : 

1.  One  who  is  dear  or  highly  beloved  ;  a 
darling,  a  favourite. 

"A  guide,  ft  goddess,  and  a  sovei-elgn, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear." 

Shaketp. :  A  IVt  Well.  L  1. 

*  2.  Dearness,  scarcity,  dearth. 
"  A  strong  dere  bigan  to  rise  of  korn  of  bred."— 
Bavelnk,  824, 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Dear-bonght,  dear- 
pvrchased. 

dear-loved,  a.  Dearly  beloved ;  greatly 
or  dearly  loved. 

"Above  the  dear-loved  peaceful  seat 
Which  once  coiitain'd  our  youth's  retreat." 

Byron  :  To  Edward  Noel  Long,  Eiq. 

"dear,  *dere,  v.t.    [Dear,  a.] 

1.  To  make  dear,  to  endear. 

"  Deprived  of  his  deared  converaation." 
ShelCon :  Trans,  of  Don  Quixote,  pi.  4,  oh.  tI. 

2.  To  raise  in  price. 

"That  na  vittalia.  mauiiya  met,  na  horsa  met,  be 
derut  npou  our  lorde  the  kyn^ia  men  In  ony  place 
vytbin  the  kynryk.'— .4c;«  Ja.  I.,  A.  1424,  ed.  1814,  p.  7. 

dear'-bom,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles :  A  light  four-wheeled  family  car- 
riage of  moderate  pretensions. 

**  deare*  s.  &  v.     [Dere.] 

dear'-ie.  dear'-y,  s.  [Eng.  dear;  -ie,  -y.] 
A  diminutive  of  dear  ;  a  little  dear  or  darling. 

■■  Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie  f 

Burns :   iVite  Thou  be  ify  Dearie  f 

•  dear' -ling,  *  dere-lynge,  s.  [Eng.  dear; 
■liiig.'l    [Darling.]    A  darling,  a  pet. 

"  Were  we  neuer  so  deare  derelynge$  to  him."— SJr  T. 
More  ■   Worket,  p.  700. 

dear'-ly,  *  deor-liche.  *  deor-ly,  *  dere- 
ly,  *dere-lycli,  der-like,  adv.  [a.S. 
deorlire.] 

1.  With  great  fondness  or  affection. 

"...  if  you  did  love  him  denrly." 

Shakfsp.  :  Antot\y  A  Cleopatra,  L  8. 

•2.  Heartilf,  earnestly. 

"...  we  dear/y  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done." 

Shaketp-  :  Hamlet,  Iv.  8. 


3.  At  a  high  price,  expensively. 

"  It  Is  rarely  bought,  nud  thun  also  bought  dearif 
eiinugli  with  such  a  Rav."— Bacon, 

*4.  Finely,  exquisitely. 

"  I  .  .  .  dl({bt«  m«  derely. 

P.  Plowman,  12,  M2, 

dearly-loved,  a.    Greatly  beloved,  held 

in  great  aHectinn. 

"  For  so  Ai>ollo,  with  tuiweetlng  hand, 
Whili>iii  did  filay  M»  dearl/i-lovrd  mate.' 
Milton:  On  the  Death  <if  a  Fair  Ij\f(mt, 

*dearn,  a.    [Derne.] 

*deam,  v.    [Darn.] 

deam,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    [Derm.] 
Arch.  :  A  doorpost  or  threshold. 

dear'-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dear ;  -Tiess.] 

1.  Fondness,  great  affection  or  love. 

"  My  brother  .  .  .  holds  you  well,  and  In  deam«l*of 
heart  hath  holp  to  etfect  your  enHuiug  marriage."— 
Shakeip  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  liL  2. 

2.  An  act  of  affection  or  love. 

"  The  peace  between  the  two  kings,  whatever  mutual 
df'irnessei  there  had  appeared,  waa  but  short."  — 
Strype     Mem'iriaU,  nnno  UV2L 

3.  The  state  of  being  dear  or  greatly  be- 
loved. 

"  Could  he  but  come  to  see  the  king's  face  ag;iin,  h© 
should  be  reinvested  in  his  former  dearneu-  — ■SWto 
Trials ;  ^r  L.  Uverburu  (anno  1015). 

4.  High  price,  scarcity,  dearth. 

".  .  .  the  deamesB  oi  com." — Swift. 

*dearn-ly,  adv.    [Dernly.]    Secretly,  un 
seen  ;  sadly,  mournfully. 

"  At  last,  as  chaunat  them  by  a  forest  side 
To  jifwae,  for  succour  from  the  acorchiug  raj". 
They  heard  a  ruefull  voice,  that  denmly  cride 
With  percing  snriekes."      Spenter:  F.  ^,  IL  J.Mk 

*deam-ful,  a.    [Dernful.] 

dearth,  s.    [Eng.  dear;  -th,] 

1.  A  scarcity,  causing  a  dearness  of  food. 

"Aud  Elifiba  came  agatu  to  Gilgal:  there  was  a 
dearth  in  the  land,"— 2  Kinyi  iv.  88. 

*2.  High  price. 

"...  hifl  infusion  of  such  dearth  aud  rareneu  .  ,  .* 
^Shaketp.:  Unmlel,  v.  2. 

3.  Want,  need,  famine,  lack. 

'■  Eat  freely  with  glad  heart :  fear  here  no  dearth." 
MUton:  P.  L.,  viiL  322. 

4,  Absence,  barrenness,  sterility,  poorness. 

"  Her  last  companion,  in  a  dearth. 
Of  love,  upon  a  b.ipelesa  earth." 
lf'vrdtw<rrth  :  H'AJ/tr  Doe  of  RyUtone,  IL 

dearth-cap,  s.  The  name  given  in  the 
Carse  of  Govvrie  to  a  species  of  fungus  which 
in  its  form  resembles  a  bowl,  or  what  is  in 
Scotland  called  a  cap,  containing  a  number  of 


%  It  must  have  received  its  name  from  ita 
being  supposed  to  afford  a  supply  in  a  time  of 
scarcity.  (Jamie^on.)  Proliably  N  dularia 
campanulata.    {Britten  £  Holland.) 

*  dearth,  deart,  v.t.  [Dearth,  s.]  To  raise 
the  price  of  anything. 

"That  thay  dearth  the  mercat  and  coan^ey  of  eggia 
buying."— C7in?m..-  Air.  Balfour's  Pract.,  &  583. 

dearth'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dearth;  -ftdi.]  Dear, 
high-priced. 

*  de-ar-tic'-u-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  de  = 
away  from,  and  articnlo  =  to  joint;  artictdus 
=  a  joint.]     To  disjoint. 

' dear-worth,  *  deore-^vurthe,  "  dere 
worth,    *  derc-wurth.    '  der-worth, 

*  dire-werthe,  s.  [A.S.  dedrwyrdhe.] 
Wortliy  of  bfing  loved  ;  dear,  beloved. 

"This  is  my  derworth  sone,  .  .  ."—Wycliffe:  Matt. 
xvii.  6. 

*  dear  -worth-ly;,  *  deore-wurth-liche, 

*  dere-Worth-liche,  adv.  [Eng.damcorf/i; 
Mid.  Eng.  drorwurth,  &c.  ;  Eng.  -ly,  Mid.  Eng. 
-liche.]     Dearly,  with  fondness  or  affection. 

"  That  heo  with  the  wolle  of  bote  deoreworthliche  dele." 
Wright  :  Lyric  Poena,  p.  54. 

dear'-y,  s.  [Dearie.]  A  dear,  a  pet,  a 
favourite. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  deary." — Johnson  :   Rambler, 
No  15. 

*deas.  s.    [Dais.] 

dea'-sil  (s  as  sh).  s.     [Gael.J     Motion  Ttrm. 

east  to  west.     (Scotch.) 

death,  *  dseth,  *  deeth,  *  deth,  *  dethe, 

*  dede,  s.  LA.S.  deddh  ;  Icel.  daitdhi ;  Goth. 
daiilhits;   Dut.  dood;   Dan.  &  Sw.  dod;  Ger. 

tnd.] 


1>^,  h6^;  pout,  j^l;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin. 
.  -clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  sh^;  -|lon,  -jlon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious, 


as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:Klst.     ph  =  £ 
sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l  d^L 
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death 


A*  Ordinary  Langv4xge : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  state  of  being  dead  ;  that  stnte  of 
aay  animal,  being,  or  pwnt  in  which  the:  vitjil 
fuiititioiis  have  totally  and  peinianently  ceased 
to  act ;  the  extinction  of  life. 

"  Wnriti'il  In  th«  brain  the  sinokhig:  wenmn  Ilea, 
Tli«  ijurjile  d^arh  comes  tloatltie  u'er  hln  vyva." 

Pupe  :  IIoTnrr'i  Iliad,  XX.  651,  632. 

2.  This  state  personified. 

".  .  .  his  name  thsA  s&i  va  him  v/tm  Dealh,  ,  .  ," — 
Rev.  vl.  8. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  dying  ;  the  manner  of 
dyirtg ;  decease. 

"TIiou  sh«lt  die  the  d<''x(A»'j(  them  that  »re  elaln  In 
the  midst  of  the  seas."—Ezek.  xxvlU.  8. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  dead. 

"  l!i  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie.  *ui  in  a  deHth." 

&)uiketp. :  Macbeth.  I.  7. 

5.  That  which  causes  death ;  the  agent  or 
instrument  of  death. 

(1)  Of  persons : 

"All  the  cndcavoiire  Achillea  n«ed  to  meet  with 
Hector,  and  ije  the  d*ath  of  him,  .  .  ." — Broome :  View 
of  Epic  Poetry. 

(2)  Of  things: 

"  And  there  the  gaiver,  where  now  gntltless  slept 

Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept" 

Pope:  Somer't  Odyuey,  xii.  15,  16. 

6.  Mortality,  destnietion. 

■'  Id  riddles  and  affairs  of  death." 

Shakerp-  :  MatAeth,  Hi.  $. 

XL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  skeleton  or  figure  of  a  skeleton. 

"  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death'*  head,  with  a 
bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these," — Shakexp.  : 
Merchitnt  of  Venice,  i.  2. 

•  2-  Murderous  proclivities  or  actions ; 
murder. 

"...  in  this,  not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  lire."— 
Bacon. 

t  3.  Destruction;  anything  deadly. 

"...  thev  cried  out,  and  said,  O  thou  man  of  God, 
there  is  death  in  the  pot" — 2  Kings  iv.  40. 

4.  Capital  punishment ;  as,  to  be  sentenced 
to  ilmih, 

5.  The  state  of  being  considered  civilly 
dead.     [Civil,  B.  3  (2).] 

*6.  Totaf  loss  or  extinction,  a  death-blow  ; 
as,  *'  This  was  the  d&ith  of  all  his  hopes." 

7.  Anything  exceedingly  dreadful  or  dreaded, 
"  It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such 

doctrinea."— A  tterbury. 

B.  Technically : 
t.  Theology : 

1,  A  state  of  spiritual  alienation  from  God  ; 
the  state  of  being  spiritually  dead. 

2.  Eternal  separation  from  God.  and  con- 
demnation to  everlastin<i  punishment,  called 
the  "  second  death  "  in  Rev.  ii.  ll. 

"  We  pray  that  God  will  keep  lis  .  .  .  from  everlast- 
ing deafh."~Church  Catechitm. 

II.  Physiol.  :  Death  sometimes  happens  from 
decay  of  nature,  as  in  old  age,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  accident  or  disease.  Death  has 
been  divided  into  somatic  and  interstitial,  i.e., 
death  of  the  whole  body,  and  death  of  a  part. 
Somatic  death  is  said  to  begin  at  the  heart, 
the  brain,  or  the  lungs.  (1)  (a)  By  syncope, 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  stO|is  from 
loss  of  blood,  or  decline  of  aortic  pressure, 
indicated  by  ansmia  (q.v.).  (h)  By  asthenia, 
when  the  contractile  movements  of  the  heart 
stop  from  loss  of  nerve-power,  indicated  by 
fainting,  as  distinct  from  syncope.  (c)  By 
starvation,  in  which  fainting  and  syncope  be- 
come united.  (2)  Death  by  coma  commences 
at  tbe  brain,  indicated  by  profound  stupor, 
with  stertorous  breathing.  (3)  Death  by 
asphyxia,  or  suffocation,  commences  at  the 
lungs,  when  the  respiratory  functions  are 
suspended,  as  when  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs  is  impeded  or  prevented,  accompanied 
generally  by  convulsions,  finally  tremor  of  the 
limbs,  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  sphincters. 
The  heart  may  not  cease  beating  for  three 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  pulse 
may  be  even  felt,  after  every  other  sign  of  life 
is  ^'one.  Tlie  physiological  cause  of  sudden 
death  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Molecular  death  (of  tlie  individual  tissues  and 
organs)  follows  more  closely  nn  somatic  death 
in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold-blooded  animals. 
In  man  tlie  duration  of  the  i>owers  of  the  brain, 
generative  .system,  and  other  organ-;  and  struc- 
tures, is  longest  when  they  have  been  exercised 
in  moderation,  and  is  curtailed  by  excess  ;  but 
their  entire  or  partial  disuse  does  not  lead  to 
inci-eased  duration  of  activity,  as  atrophy  is 
Induced,  which  is  injurious.  %Vhen  the  or- 
ganization has  lost  its  vitality,  and  all  power 


of  action  has  gone,  then  deith  ensues,  so  that 
it  i.s  entirely  untrue  that  "  the  fU-ad  body  may 
have  all  the  organization  it  ever  had  whii>t 
alive."  Death,  then,  in  the  cessation  of  vitality 
or  organization  in  action. 

II  (1)  The  death:  Generally  means  either  a 
violent  death,  or  one  in  accordance  with  judi- 
cial sentence. 

"  He  that  cuneth  father  and  mother,  let  bim  die  the 
death."— Afatt.  XV.  4. 

(2)  Todefith,  To  the  death  :  Mortiilly,  fatally, 
80  as  to  cause  or  be  followed  by  death. 

"  A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  nji  to  dt-ath." 

Shaketp. :  lionnaU,  99. 

IT  Death  is  frequently  found  used  as  an  im- 
precation. 

"  Death  and  damnatlou  !  *      Shaketp.  :  Othello.  IIL  3. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  death, 
decease,  demise,  and  departure:  "Death  is  a 
general  or  a  particular  tenn  :  it  marks  in  the 
alistra<'t  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is 
apj)licable  to  men  or  animals,  to  one  or  many. 
Departure,  decease,  and  demise  are  particular 
expressions,  suited  only  to  tlie  condition  of 
human  beings.  Departure  is  a  Christian  term, 
which  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a  passage  from 
one  life  to  another  ;  decea^^e  is  a  technical  term 
in  law,  which  is  introduced  into  common  life 
to  designate  one's  falling  off  frotn  the  number 
of  the  living  ;  demise  is  substituted  foV  decease 
sometimes  in  speaking  of  princes.  Death  of 
itself  has  always  something  terrific  in  it;  but 
the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrors  :  the 
hour  of  departure,  therefore,  for  a  Christian, 
is  oft^n  the  happiest  period  of  his  mortal 
existence.  Decease  presents  only  the  idea  of 
leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  death  it  has 
been  said,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  it  will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain 
than  when  it  will  come.  Knowing  that  we 
have  here  no  resting  place  of  abode,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward  to  our  depar- 
ture :  property  is  in  perpetual  occupaucy ;  at 
the  decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  another."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

death-a^der,  s.  Acantkophis  tortor,  a 
viperine  snake  found  in  Australia. 

death-agony,  s.  The  agony  or  struggle 
immediately  preceding  death. 

death-angel,  s.  The  messenger  or  in- 
strument of  deatli  sent  by  God. 

"  Tlieu  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Kabbi  leaped  with  the  Denth-An!;eT»  K^ord." 
LongfeUoto  :  Spanish  Jeic'i  Tale. 

death-bed,  s.  &.  a. 

A.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  The  bed  on  which  a  person  dies,  or  lies 
in  his  last  illness. 

"  By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  pirtLng  seen.  .  .  ." 

ScotC  :  ilarmion,  \i.  32. 

2.  A  last  illness  ;  a  fatal  sickness. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  death- 
bed or  a  last  sickness  ;  especially  used  in  the 
phrase,  "  A  death-bed  repentance." 

"  A  death-bed  repentuice  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
neglected.  .  .  ."—Atterbury. 

death-bell,  s.    A  passing-bell. 

■'  'Tis  death-bells'  clang,  "tis  funeral  song. 
The  b.xiy  to  tbe  clay." 

Scof  ( -■   WaUam  *  Helen.  xL 

death-bloT^,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  blow  which  causes  death  ;  a  fatal 
blow. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  causes  utt«r  ruin 
or  destruction  ;  as,  "  A  death-blow  to  one's 
hopes." 

death-boding,  a.    Foreboding  death. 

"  No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries." 
Shaketp.  :  Rapt  of  Lucrece,  165 

death-bolt,  s,  A  bolt  or  arrow  scattering 
death  abroad. 

",  .  .  and  when  showered 
The  death-boltt  deadliest  the  tbinn'd  files  along." 
Byron  :  Cf'iide  Harold.  iiL  M. 

death-candle,  s.  The  appearance  of 
what  is  viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  a  preterna- 
tural light,  giving  warning  of  death  ;  a  death- 
fire. 

dea'th-cliair,  s.  A  specially  constructed 
chair  occupied  by  the  victim  during  an  electro- 
cution (q.v.). 

t  death-cord,  s.    The  rope  of  a  gallows. 

death  -  connterfeiting,  a.  Imitating 
or  counteifeiting  sleep  ;  death-like. 


"  Till  o'er  their  browa  dLeath-counttrrfetHns  sleep 
With  leaden  Wm  uid  batty  wings  dutb  •^leey. 

ii>ujyctp.  :  Mid.  A'ighlt  hreatn.  lij,  1 

death-cry,  s.    The  cry  of  a  dying  man. 

■'  Every  tw&nging  of  tbe  bow-string 
Wfta  a,  war-cry  and  a  death-cry." 

/^jTi'j/etloio :  &mj7  v/  Htaviatha.  iM, 

death -damp, «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subsi.  :  The  cold  clammy  sweat  which 
breaks  out  before  death. 

B.  As  adj. :   Covered  with    cold    clammy 
sweat. 

".  .  .  with  death  ^l-mphmii 
The  corpse  upon  the  pvre  ne  1*1  ■-" 

Mu<,re:  Fire  Honhippert. 

death-dart,  s.  A  fatal  dart,  a  deaih- 
bolt. 

"  Struck  by  a  thousand  d«atA-<farf«  Instantly." 
Moore :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

death-darting,  a.  Causing  death  with 
a  glance  ;  sliooting  -jut  death. 

".  .  .  the  <ieatA(/'i;r((nj  eye  of  cockatrice  " 

Shukf$p. :  Itimieo  i  Jydirt.  IiL  1 

death-deafened,  a.     Rendered  deaf  io 

deatti. 

".  .  .  shrieked  in  his  deathileafmed  ear," 

HcoU  :  C'adytue  Cattle. 

death-defiance,  s.     An  utter  disregard 

or  absence  of  fear  of  death. 

"  Death-defiance  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  snch  lov--  of 
music  on  the  other:  1  could  call  tlieae  twooppoaite 
polcfl  of  a  great  aoul,  .  .  ."—Carlyle :  Heroet.  Lect.  iv. 

death-devoted,  a.  Devoted  or  consigned 
to  death. 

death-die,  «.  Tlie  die  or  lot  of  life  and 
death. 

".  .  .  the  tremendous  death  die  csst ! " 

Moore:  Fire  WorAippert. 

death-divining,  a.  Presaging  its  own 
deatli. 

"  Be  the  dearh^dirining  swan." 

Shaketp.  :  Phaniz  and  TurUe,  16. 

death-doomed,  a.    Doomed  or  devoted 

to  de^th. 

death-drinl£,  £■     A  fatal  draught. 

"  A  deatti-drink  salt  as  the  sea.* 

LongfeUoto :  Mtitieian'i  Tal*. 

death-drum,  s.      A  drum  acting  as  a 

signal  of  death. 

•■  And  quick— I  hear  the  dull  dfrath^drum 
Tell  Deozil'a  hour  of  fate  is  come." 

Scult :  /likeby.  vi.  14. 

death-feud,  s.  A  deadly  feud  ;  war  to 
the  death. 

"  1  stanched  thy  father's  death-f^id  etem. 
With  stout  De  Vaui  and  grey  Glencaim.'* 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vi.  17. 

death-fire,  s.  A  kind  of  ignis  fatuus  or 
luminous  appearance,  supposed  to  presage 
death. 

death-fimuuL,  3.  A  firman  or  Turkish 
sentence  of  death. 

"  Will  laogb  to  Bcom  the  death-firman." 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydoi,  L  7. 

death -flames,  s.  pi.  Flames  causing 
death. 

•■  Tbe  deathflarrtct  which  beneath  him  humed." 

Moore:  Fire  Worthippera. 

death-fiash,  s.  A  flash  causing  or  ao- 
compauied  by  death. 

"  Mure  red,  more  dark,  ihe  death-fUtih  broke." 
SwK  ;  Rokeby.  V.  81. 

death-game,  s.     A  game,  struggle,  or 

contest  to  the  death. 

■•  When  stubborn  Russ.  and  metalled  Swede, 
On  the  waxped  w.^ve  their  death-game  played." 
.Sco«  ;  Marmion,  iii.  Ilntrod.). 

death-grapple,  s.  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death. 

".  .  .  the  death-grapple  between  the  two  hostils 
nations  was  at  hand.  .  .  ."—Moxavlay  :  Siat  Bng., 
ch.  xiv. 

death-groan,  s.  The  groan  of  a  djing 
person. 

"  Now  sink  beneath  an  unexpected  arm. 
And  in  a  death-groan  give  their  last  alarm." 

Moore:   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

death-halloo,  s.    The  shout  of  a  \iclor 

over  his  slain  antagonist. 

"  For  the  death-wound,  and  death'haUtio. 
Mustered  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  t  a 

death-hour,  s.  The  hour  or  moment  at 
death. 

■'  Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 
Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright " 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippera. 

death-hymn,  s.    a  funeral  hymn. 


^te.  mt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oo  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"  For  a  depivrtlng  belnR'a  soul 
Th«  death-hipnn  peals  aad  the  liullow  bells  knoll." 
Huron  :  Parutinit.  v.  15. 

death-Ill,  s.    Mortal  sickness. 

death  -  kingdom,  s.     The  kingdom  or 
rt;t;iuii  of  Ueutii. 

",    .    ,    at  tlie  foot  (jf  it.  in  the  Denth-kingdoin,  alt 
thrse  tioruaB."--Carli/l0 .'  Uervet,  Lect  i. 

death-knell,  s.    A  kuell  rung  for  the 

"  I  must  uot  Moniy's  death-knell  hear  !" 

Scott:  lord  of  the  Jules,  vl.  18. 

death-light,  s.    a  death  fire. 

•■  Tlmt  just  lias  ci.ui;ht  upou  her  side 
The  dfath-Ught,  nnil  a^!n  is  dark," 

Moore :  Fire  Worshijrperi. 

death  -  marked,    a.     Marked   out   for 
death  ;  destined  or  doomed  to  perish. 

"  The  fearful  passage  of  their  dealh-mark'd  love." 
Shitkvsp. :  liaineo  Jt  Juliet  (I'rol.). 

death-note,  s.     A  battle-cry  or  blast. 

■'  Of  Uto,  liefore  each  martial  clan, 
Tliey  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van  " 

.Sc(j(/  ;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vl.  8. 

death-pang,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :    The  pangs  or  agony  of  a  dying 
person. 

2.  Fig. :    The   pangs   accompanying   utter 
ruin  or  destruction. 

"  with  bitter  drops  were  runuing  o'er 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherished  hope." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  u.  S3. 

death-peal,  s.    a  death-knell. 

"  Is  it  lint  strange,  that,  aa  ye  sung, 
Seemed  in  niiue  ear  a  death-peal  nuig?' 

Scott :  Marmion,  lli.  13. 

•  death-practised,  a.    Threatened  with 
death  by  eonapiracy. 

"  With  this  uiigracioua  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practised  duke." 

Shakesp,  :  Lear,  iv,  6. 

death  prayer,  s. 

1,  A   prayer  said   for  the  pouI  of  a  dying 
person. 

2.  A  prayer  said  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  a  dead  person. 

"  The  ma.<js  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me. 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain." 

Scott :  Efe  of  St.  John. 

death-rattle  (Eng.),  death -ruckle 

(Scotdt),  s.     A  rattling  or  gurgling  sound  in  the 
tbrnat  of  a  person  on  tlie  point  of  death. 

"That  was  the  death-ruckle  —  he's  dead." — Scott: 
Ouy  Mannering,  ch.  kxvU. 

death's  -  door,   s.     The   very  gates    of 
death  ,  a  near  approach  to  death. 

'■  I  myself  knew  a  person  of  sanctity,  who  was 
afflicted  to  denth's-door  with  a  vomiting." — Taylor: 
Worthy  Communicant. 


Dark  and  disma 


•  death-Shadowed,  a. 

as  death. 

"  With  dreary  Bound  doth  pierce  through  the  denth- 
ahadoioed  wood."      Morf.:  Song  of  the  Soul,  I.  iii.2L 

death's-head,  s. 

1.  A  hiiiiiaii  skull  or  a  pietiu"e  or  figure  of 
one.     [A.  II.  1.) 

*  2.  A  ring  with  a  death's-head  carved  upon 
it.  Such  rings  were  usually  worn  by  pro- 
curesses in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  Sell  some  of  my  eloaths  to  buy  thee  a  death's  head." 
— Massinger  :  Old  Law,  iv.  l. 

death's-head  moth,  s.  [So  named  from 
having  on  the  thorax  certain  markings  which 
to  the  imaginative  are  suggestive  of  a  himian 
skull.] 

Eiitmi.  :  A  species  of  Hawk-moth  or  Sphinx, 
the  Aclterontia  atropos.  The  upper  wings  are 
black,  with  black  and  red  freckles,  while  the 
under  ones  are  yellow,  bordered  with  a  double 
bar  of  black.     The  body  is  banded  with  yellow 
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mahogany  colour  ;  the  larvse  are  full  grown, 
some  in  July  and  otliera  in  Octnber,  and  tlic 
l)erfect  insect  is  found  in  September  and 
October. 

death-shot,  s.    A  fatnl  shot. 

"  The  deoth-thot  (mrta— the  charger  springs." 

Hcvlt :  Cadyoui  Castle, 

death-Shriek,  s.    The  shriek  of  a  dying 
person. 

"  It  was  the  last  death-shriek." 

Wordsworth:  To  the  Daisy. 

death's-man,  s.   An  executioner,  a  heads- 
man, a  liuii^maii. 

"  The  very  iieaths-men  paused  to  bear." 

Hcoie :  Rukeby.  vl.  32. 

death-song,    s.      A  song  or  hymn   aaid 
over  a  dead  j'crson. 

"Amid  the  nishing  and  the  w.iving  of  the  whirl- 
wind element  come  tones  of  a  melodioufl  death-song." 
— Carlyte :  Sartor  Uesartut,  ch.  vii. 

death-sough,  s.    The  last  inspiration  of 
a  dying  ])ers<)n.     {Sovth  of  Scotland.) 

"Heard  nae  ye  the  lang  drawn  death-sought  The 
death-^ough  of  the  Morisons  is  as  hollow  as  a  groan 
frae  the  gtiive."— Blackwood's  Jiagazine,  Sept.  1820, 
p.  652. 

death-stroke,  s.  A  fatal  stroke ;  a 
death-blow. 


death-struck,    a.      Having   received    a 

fatal  stroke  ;  mm  tally  wounded. 
"Though  death-itruck,  still  his  feeblp  frame  he  rears." 
ISyroii  :  Childe  Jlarutd.  i.  77. 

death-BWlmming,  a.     Becoming  glazed 
or  glassy  in  death. 

"  Short  time  hnd  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 

On  those  dcath-siHimninij  eyeballs." 

Scott :  The  Fire-King. 

death-thirst,  s.     The  thirst  of  death. 

■•  Dee])  in  the  tidu  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 
Scorch'd  with  tlie(;e'ir'-(/i/rs(.  and  writhing  in  vain." 
liyron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  v.  17. 


death-throe. 


A  death-agony  or  pang. 


and  black,  with  grey  down  its  centre.  It  can 
squeak  like  a  mouse.  The  larvae  feed  upon 
the  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  potato,  without, 
however,  injuring  the  crop,  even  when  they 
are  in  large  numbers.     The  chrysalis  is  of  a 


death-tick,  s.    The  death-watch  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  deiifh-ticks  {Anobium  tessellatum)  are  well 
known  to  answi^r  each  others  ticking,  .  .  ."—Darwin: 
Descent  of  Man  {.XH- i),  pt  ii..  ch.  x..  vol.  i..  pp.  :!84,  ;JS5. 

death-token,  s.  A  sign  or  token  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

"  He  is  so  plaguy  proud  that  the  death-tokens  of  it 
Cry  ■  No  recovery,' "     Shakesp. :  Troil.  &  Cres..  iL  3. 

death-train,  s.    A  funeral  procession. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
bees  the  daik  death-train  muviui;  by." 

Scott :  Lord  of  tlie  Isles,  v.  28. 

death-warrant,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  warrant  or  order  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal. 

".  .  .  Ingoldeby.  whose  name  was  Bul>3Cribed  to  the 
memorable  death-warrant,  .  .  ." — Macauiay :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch,  xiv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  death-blow. 
death-watch,  s. 

Entomul'iijy  : 

1.  Tlie  n?,me  commonly  applied  to  certain 
species  of  wood-boring  Beetles,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Anobia,  that  jiroduee  a  click- 
ing sound  by  striking  the  walls  of  their  bur- 
rows with  the  head  or  mandibles.  They  are 
mostly  found  in  old  wood,  and  the  sound  pro- 
duced is  by  the  superstitious  still  thought  to 
be  a  forewarning  of  death  in  the  house.  The 
species  which  have  been  proved  to  produce  it 
are  Anobium  tessdlatuvi  and  A.  striatum. 

"  Chambermaids  christeu  this  worm  a  denth-watch, 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  'Click  I'" 

Sioift. 

2.  A.  minute  wingless  insect,  Atropos  pulsa- 
torins,  belonging  tu  the  family  Psocida  (q.v.). 
It  is  of  the  order  Dictyoptera.  It  is  often 
seen  in  collections  of  dried  plants,  in  neglected 
books,  &c.  The  name  Atropos,  which  is  that 
of  one  of  the  Greek  Fates,  points  to  the 
superstition  mentioned  under  1, 

death-winged,  a.  Bearing  death  on  its 
wings. 

"  Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest's  blast." 
Byron :  To  Florence. 

death-worthy,  a.    Deserving  or  worthy 

of  deiith, 
"  This  guilt  would  seem  deatktovrtliy  In  thy  brother." 
Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  635. 

death- wound,  s. 

1.  Ord,  Jjxng. :  A  death-blow ;  a  fatal  wound. 

2.  Waw(. :  The  springing  of  a  fatal  leak  in  a 
vessel. 


•death'-ful,  a.     [Eug.  timth,  aua/ui(0.] 

1.  Full  of  death  or  destruction ;   deadly, 
fatal. 

"  That  fatal  halt  hath  lured  thee  back, 
la  deaVtful  hour,  o'er  diiiinr-iuuK  track." 

Hcott :  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  Iv.  17. 

2.  Liable  to  deatli  ;  mortal. 

"  The  deatliless  gods  and  lUathful  tartli." 

Clutpman:  Homer;  Hymn  to  ilervut. 

*  death'-ful-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dmtk/ul;  -ness.] 

An  appearance  of  death;  an  association  with 
death. 

".  ,  .  we  may  study  to  adorn  our  looks,  so  an  may  be 
most  remote  from  a  deathfutneis,  .  .  ,'—Bp.  Taylor: 
Artificial  ffandSJTnencss,  p.  70. 

*  death'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deathy ;  -ness.l  An 
atmosphere  of  death. 

"  With  the  air  around 
Its  dead  lugredients  mingle  denthineas." 

Southey :  Thalaba,  ». 

death' -less,  a.     [Eng.  rfmi/^,■  -hss.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  liable  to  death  ;  immortal,  un- 
dying. 

•■  O  thou  !  whose  glory  fills  th'  ethereal  throne. 
And  all  ye  deathless  power*  I  protect  cny  sou." 
Pope:  Rumer's  Iliad,  vi,  604,  606. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  cannot  be  destroyed  or  over- 
come ;  imperishable. 

"  Ne'er  shall  oblivion's  murky  cloud 
Obscure  his  deathless  praise.  " 

Sir  M'.  Jones:  Frum  the  Chinese. 

death' -like,  a.  [Eng.  dea^A. ;  -like.]  Resem- 
bling death  ;  still,  gloomy,  unmoved,  motinu- 
less. 

"  Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep 
Or  from  its  rfert(A-?(tc  void.     ..." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  iv. 

*  death '-li-ness,    s.      [Eng.    deathly;    -ness.'\ 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  deathly ;  deadli- 
ness. 

*  death'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  death,  and  dimin. 
snfi;  -liiKj.]  A  child  of  death  ;  one  subject  to 
death. 

"  That  Death  sliout.l  get  a  num'rous  breed : 
Young  deathlitigs." 

Swift :  Death  i-  Daphn*. 

*  death'-ly,  a.  &  adw    [Eng.  death ;  -ly.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Deadly,  fatal,  mortal. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  death  ;  so  as  to  resenible 
death. 

* death'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  death;  -ward.} 
Towards  death. 

"  Alas,  the  stiug  of  conscience 
To  death-ward  for  oui-  faults,  ' 

Beaum.  and  FUt. :  Loves  Pilgrimage,  iv.  8. 

*death'-y,  adv.    [Eng.  dmth;  -y.\    Deadly» 

death-like. 

"  The  cheeks  were  deathy  pale." 

Si'ulhey :  Thalnha,  U. 

*  de-au'-rate,  "de-au-rat,  a.    [Lat.  deau- 

ratiLS,  pa.  par.  of  iUauro  =  to  gild  :  de,  inteus., 
and  aiiruvi  =  gold.J  Gilded,  gilt,  golden. 
(Baiky.) 

"  And  while  the  twilight  and  the  rows  red© 
Of  Phebus  light  were  dcaural  alite 
A  peune  I  tooke." 

CJuzucer:  The  Blacke  Knight. 

deave,  deve,  1^^  [lce\.  dcy fa.]  To  deafen; 
to  stupefy  or  stun  with  noise.     [Deaf.] 

■'.  .  .  it  wad  better  set  you  to  be  nursing  the  gude- 
man's  bairns  than  tu  be  dcavtng  us  here."— ^>cof(." 
Waoerley,  ch.  xxx. 

"  de-a-war'-ren,  v.t.  [Pref.  d£=away,  from, 
and  Eug.  warren  (q.v.).]  (For  dehnition  see 
extract.) 

"  Deawarrened  is  when  a  warren  is  diswarrened  or 
broke  up  and  laid  in  common."— K'.  A'elson  :  Lavat 
Coi'C.  Qamc,  V.Ti,  p.  3-2. 

*  de-bac'-chate,  v.i.  [Lat.  dchacchatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dcbacchor  =  to  celebrate  the  rites  of 
Baceluis.]  To  ravf  or  rage  as  a  bacchanal  or 
drunkard. 

*  de-hac-cha-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dehacchatio, 
from  debacchor.]    A  revelling,  a  raving. 

"  .  ,  most  impure  pollutions,  most  wicked  deba<^ 
chiitions.  and  sacrilegious  esecrationE."— /'rvww-' 
Uistrio-Mastix,  pt.  I.,  vi.  12. 

de-ba'-cle,  s.    [Fr.) 
L  Ordinary  Langwige : 

1.  Lit. :  A  breaking  up  of  ice  in  a  river, 
&c. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  flight,  a  st.ampede. 

IL  Gcol.  :  A  sudden  outburst  and  rush  of 
water,  caiTying  with  it  stones,  &c.  ;  a  great 
aqueous  torrent ;  a  breaking  up  and  transport 
of  massive  rocks  and  gravel  by  an  enormous 
rush  of  water. 

"  Geologists  would  have  formerly  brought  into  pi^ 
the  violent  actlou  of  some  overwhelming  de6dcle  .  .  . 
—Darwin:  Voya-ie  rounl the  n'orW{ieTOT,ch.  ix.,p.l8L 


b^,  bo^:  poTit,  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    edn,  05;   expect,  Xcnopbon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  ."^n.  =  btl.  deL 


i4f;8 


debait— debaucbneRse 


^  de-bait,  s.  &  v.    (Debatk.  ] 

d$-bar',  vX     [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  bar  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude,  to  preclude,  to 
hinder. 

•'  PreoluJe  forgiveness,  from  the  pr&tse  debarr'd 
Whifb  else  tin;  Cliristiiiii  virtue  mlKht  Imve  cliilm'd." 
WorUiworth  :  Hxctirtion,  bk.  vL 

*  2.  To  prevent,  to  stop,  to  ojipose. 

"  Whether  God  .  .  .  opjKine  the  felicities  of  Jils 
enemies,  and  deliitr  their  lajustlce  to  bis  atlhtTCiits, 
.  .  ." — J/ouiitaguir :  /Jevoutu  Uttayei,  pt.  IL.  Treat, 
iv,.  5  •! 

^  For  the  dilTerence  between  to  debar  and 
to  (leprhx,  sec  Dkprive. 

'  de-barb',  v.t.  (Lat.  dj-  -  away,  from,  and 
harl>a  =  a  beard.]  To  deprive  a  man  of  his 
bear.i. 

•de-bar'e,''de-bayre,n.  [Pref.  rf<(intens,), 
and  Eng.  baie  (q.v.).]     Bare,  striiiped. 

"  Ab  wooddea  aje  mnde  dehat/re  of  leaues,  .  .  .' 
Drnnt:  Horace;  Art  qf  Poetryt 

tde~bark',  v.i.  &t,     [Fr.  debarqver.] 

A.  liitmris.  :  To  disembark  ;  to  pass  from 
a  sbij)  to  tlie  land. 

"  with  8][)eed  dt:bnrking.  land  the  naval  stores." 
Po/ie :  lltrmer't  Odyney,  xvl.  :!46. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land. 

de-bar k-a'-tion.  s.  [Debark.]  The  act  or 
process  of  disembarking. 

"...  the  iDdlaii  troofiB,  in  part  at  least,  have  reached 
the  point  of  debarkation."— Daily  Telegraph,  Aug.  28, 

dc-bark'ed,  7x1  par.  or  a.    [Debark.) 

de  bark'-ing,  7>r.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Debark.] 

A.  &  B,  vis  jw.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Debarkation,  disembarking. 

*de-bark'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  debark;  -ment.] 
Debarkation,  disembarking. 

"In  the  open  field  at  the  ]ilace  of  debarkmenL"— 
Jarvis:  Don  Qutxofe,  pt.  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  jcii, 

•  de-bS.r'-rass,  v.t.  [Fr.  deharrasser.]  To 
clear  or  set  free  from  embarrassment ;  to  dis- 
embarrass. 

*■  Clement  had  time  \Qdebarra$t  himself  of  his  bootd 
aod  his  h&t."^Reai.ie :  Cloister  i  Hearth, ch.  Ixxxiv. 

de-bar'red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Debar.] 

de-bar' -ring,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Debar.] 
A,  Lt  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  out,  ex- 
cluding, or  precluding. 

de-base'p  v.t.  {VreU  de  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
base,  a.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  lower  in  state,  condition,  quality,  or 
position  ;  to  degrade. 

"  £xalt  the  lowly  or  the  proud  debaxe." 

Pope  :  Homer't  Odyssey,  xvt  233. 

2.  To  make  mean  or  despicable ;  to  degrade 
In  character. 

".  .  .  all  that  the  discipline  ...  of  James's  army 
had  done  for  the  Celtic  kenie  had  been  to  debate  and 
enervate  \iiTa."—MacauUiy  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

3.  To  vitiate,  to  adulterate. 

"  He  ought  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  subject 
debase  his  style.  .  .  ."—AddUon. 

4.  To  lessen  in  value  by  an  addition  of  baser 
admixtures  ;  to  adulterate. 

"  He  refiirmed  the  coin,  which  was  much  adulterated 
and  debased  .  .  ."—Hale. 

de-based,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Debase.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
Bt  -4s  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Lowered  in  condition,  quality, 
or  position  ;  degraded,  vitiated,  adulterated. 

." — Macaulaji : 

11.  Her. :  Inverted,  turned  over. 

de -base' -ment,  s.    [Eng.  debase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  debasing"  or  degrading. 

■"It  13  a  wretched  debasement  of  that  sprightly 
faculty,  the  tongue,  thus  to  be  made  the  Interpreter 
to  a  b'f'it  or  boar." — Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  A  state  of  degradation. 

de-bas'-er,  5.    [Eng.  debas(e);  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  wliich  debases  or  degrades. 

•de-bash'ed,  a.    [Pref.t?*  (intens,),  and  Eng, 
abashed  (q.v.).]    Abashed,  confounded,  con- 
fused. 
"Fell  prostrate  down,  debath'd  with  reverent  shame." 
yiccoH:  Erigland^t  Eliza,  Induction. 


de-baa'-itng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Debabc] 
A,  Sl  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value, 

coiwlitinn,  or  position;  degrading,  debasement. 

de  bas'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  debasing;  -ly.] 
Ho  as  to  deliasr. 

de-bat'-a-ble,  de~bate'-a-ble,  a.  [Etig. 
dehatie);' -able.]  That  may  be  debated;  sub- 
ject or  open  to  debate  or  question. 

",  . ,  the  iwtutCHsion  of  the  debatable  land  of  Thyrca." 
—L^u^ :  C'r»t.  Early  IComtm   UUt.  (16651,  ch.  xiv.,  )  B. 

de-bate'.  *de-baat,  «.    [Fr.  dehai.] 

1.  A  discusBiou  of  a  question;  a  contest  of 
arguments  or  reasoning. 

"  Vernon  acquitted  lilmBelf  well  In  the  debate."— 
Macaulay:  Jlttt.  Eng.,  ch-  xxlv. 

2.  A  quaiTel,  contention,  or  controversy, 

"  He  would  not  waken  old  ilebate. 
For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate." 

ticotl :  Lay  of  the  Lun  Mi/utrel.  V.  28 

*  3.  A  delay. 

de-bate'  (1).  •  de-balt(l),  v.t.  &  i.    [o.  Fr. 
dfbattre ;  Fr.  debat  =  debate.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  contend  about  in  words  or  arguments ; 
to  dispute,  to  argue,  to  discuss,  to  deliberate, 
to  consider. 

"...  the  error  that  you  hear  debated.' 

Sfuikenp.:  Much  Ado  aboiU  Nothing,  v.  4. 

f  2.  To  strive  or  contend  for  with  arms. 

*  3.  To  strive  or  seek  for  diligently. 

"...  commanditna  vapabound  nor  ydill  pepyll  to 
t)e  ressauit  in  ony  town  without  they  hod  sum  craft  to 
debait  their  leuying."- Bel lendene .-  Cron.  B.  xv.,  c  L 

*  4.  To  protect. 

" . .  .  sa  vehement  welt  St  hail],  that  he  mycht  ekars- 
lie  debait  hyra  self  A  his  army  mperist  be  storme  of 
^ f!<\iier. "— Bellendene :  Cron.  B-  xv.,  c.  12. 

*  B.  Intransilive : 
1.  To  deliberate,  discuss,  or  argue. 

"  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  awhile.  :ind  we'll  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd." 
Sh-tkegp. :  3  Henry  VI..  Iv.  7, 

*  2.  To  fight  or  contend  with  arms. 

"  Over  that  his  cote-armour  In  which  he  wold  debate." 
Chaucer     C.  T..  15,274, 

3.  To  dispute,  to  contend. 

"  To  de6(«e  with  froitless  choler."— /7rfcft*r;  False 
One,  iii.  J. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
debate  and  to  deliberate:  "Both  these  words 
mark  the  act  of  pausing  or  withholding  the 
decision,  whether  applicable  to  one  or  many. 
To  debate  supposes  always  a  contrariety  of 
opinion ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply  the 
weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  bare  the 
liberty  of  offerinj;  their  opinions,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  there  will  be  debating ;  when 
any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and 
questionable,  it  calls  for  mature  deliberation. 
It  is  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an 
ascendency  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make 
him  debate  which  course  of  conduct  he  shall 
pursue  ;  the  want  of  deliberation,  whether  in 
private  or  public  transactions,  is  a  more  fruit- 
ful source  of  mischief  than  almost  any  other." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-bate'  (2),  *  de-bait  (2).  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
de  —  down,  and  Eng.  abate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  abate,  to  lower,  to  bring 
down. 

The  same  wyse  thir  Kutultanis,  as  he  wald. 
Qan  at  command  debait  thare  voce  and  ceiee." 

Jjoug. :  Virgil,  459,  IL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  off,  to  abate. 

"  When  they  are  at  the  full  perfection  dood«6are  and 
decrease  agaiue." — Webbe:  Eng.  Poetrie,  p.  94. 

de-bat  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Debate,  v.] 

*  de-bate'-ful,  *  de-bate '-full,  a.     [Eug. 

debate;  -Julil).'} 

1.  Of  persons :  Quarrelsome,  contentious. 


2.  0/  things:  Subject  to  or  causing  debate 
or  contention. 

"  Debaf^U  strife,  and  cruel  enmitie," 

Speruer;  F.  <J.,  II.  vi,  85. 

*  de-bate '-ful-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  debateful ;  'ly.] 
With  debate  or  contention. 

'*  de-bate'-ment,    s.     [Eng.  debate;  -ment.] 
Controversy,  debate,  discussion,  consideration. 

*'  Without  dehatemejit  further,  more  or  less. 
He  ahould  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death." 

Shaketp.:  Baiidef.  v.  1 


de-bat'~er,  s.     [Eng.  debatie);  -«r.] 

*  1.  A  quarrelsome  person. 

"Pnuy  bacltblterls,  detractourt*.  hateful  to  OodL 
debatourii.  .  .  ."—Wyclige:  Homayneti. 

2.  One  who  takes  part  iu  a  debate  ;  a  dis- 
putant, an  arguer, 

"  He  was  not  likely  to  Hud  auy  e()uaJ  among  the 
debaters  there."— J/ucauiaj/  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xUt 

de-bat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Debate,  v.] 

A.  k  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  deliberating,  dis- 
.cussing  or  arguing  on  a  point ;  debate. 

".  .  .a  debating  of  the  aevenil  cutcrprizea,  .  .  ."— 
State  TriaU.    Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  l«ou). 

It  Debating  Club  or  Society:  A  society  or 
club  establisJied  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
debates  on  imixu-tant  points,  with  a  view  to 
eidaige  the  views  and  improve  the  extempore 
Bi'eaking  of  the  memix-rs. 

"  But  what  army  cominaiided  by  a  debating  club  ever 
eM'j»pi-d  di&comfttureanddlsgiacet"— ifa«uu/a#  .-  Bi4t 
Eng.,  cU,  v. 

*  de-bat -ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  debating:  -ly,} 

In  manner  of  a  debate. 

*  de-bat  -ous,  "  de-bat-ouse,  a,      [Eng. 

debut [e) ;  -oias,]    Quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"  DebaXoute  :  contentiotus,  contumeliotut,  diuidio- 
tut.'-Catliol.  AttgU 

de-bancb',  *  de-bansh,  *  de-bosh,  v.t.  ki. 

[O.  Fr.  drshaucher  ;  Fr.  debaudier.] 

A.  Transitive : 

t  1.  To  corrupt,  to  lead  astray. 
"...  bis  conscience  thorou^fhly  debauched  and  hv. 
deued,  .  .  ."^South. 

2.  To  lead  astray  from  chastity  ;  to  seduce. 

3.  To  degrade,  to  debase. 

"...  to  debauch  himBelf  by  intemperance  an4 
brutish  sensuality."— TiU'^./icn. 

*  4.  To  spoil,  to  render  useless  or  unservice- 
able. 

"  Last  year  his  harks  and  gatlies  were  dxbosh'd; 
This  spring  they  sprout  again.* 

Fu.im.ui  Troet  [D'^dsley,  vU.  503). 

*  5.  To  squander,  to  dissipate. 

"...  her  husband  had  tebautched  all,  and  left 
nothing  to  her." — Foord :  f^uppl.  Dec,  p.  393. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  indulge  in  intemperance  or 

excess,  especially  of  drinking. 

de-bau^h',  5.    [Debauch,  v.] 

1.  An  excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking;  intemperance,  drunkenness. 

"  With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter'd  in  the  seriice  of  debauch." 

Cowper  :  Task,  v.  633,  6-T3. 

2.  An  act  of  debauchery ;  a  carouse,  a 
drunken  tit. 

"...  half  slept  off  his  ciebducA.  his  cheeks  on  tir^ 
his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  maniac." — MacauUiy: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

de-bau9h'ed,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Debauch,  v.] 

t  de-bau5b'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  debauched; 
■ly.]    Ill  a  debauched  or  profligate  manner. 

t  de-bau9h  ed-ness,  *  de-baucht-nesa, 

$.  [En^.  debauched;  -n^ss.]  The  quality  or 
state  ol  being  debauched ;  profligacy,  intem- 
perance. 

"  A  strange  kind  of  loose  debauckedn«u  hath  po*. 
sessed  too  many  of  the  young  gallants  of  our  time." — 
Bp.  Hall  :  Hem.,  p.  45. 

deb'-aa-^hee,  *  de-bau-che  (an  as  6),  s. 

[Fr.  debanche,  pa.  par.  of  debaucher  =  to  de- 
bauch.] A  man  given  to  excess  or  intern  per 
auce,  a  roue,  a  profligate. 

••  The  Marquis  d" Argeos  attempts  to  add  the  charac- 
ter of  a  philosopher  to  the  vices  of  a  debauchie/'-^ 
OoUismi/h  :  On  PolUe  Learning,  ch.  viii. 

de-bauph'-er,  s.  [Eng.  debauch ; -er.]  One 
who  debauches  or  seduces  others  ;  a  comxpter, 
a  seducer. 

de-baucli'-er-y,  s.     [Eng.  debauch ; -ry.] 

Excess,  intemperance,  profligacy. 

"...  brought  scandal  on  the  Christian  name  by 
gross  fraud  and  debauc/iery." — Macaulay :  HisU  Eng. 
ch.  xiv. 

de-bau9h'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Debauch,  p.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr,  par,  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Debauchraent,  debauchery. 

*  de-banch'-mezitf  s.    (Eng.  debauch  ;  -ment.l 

The  art  of  debauching  or  seducing;  corrup- 
tion, seduction,  debauchery. 

*  de-bau9li'-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  debauch ;  •ne£s,'\ 
Debaueherv 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    ce.  08  =  e.    ey  =  a«    qu  =  kw. 


debauohtnesB—  debris 
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"  By  tlielr  own  debaurhtiessn  and  dlateinpers."  — 
Ofiuden:  Tttari  of  the  Church,  p  390. 

de-baucht-ness,  s.    [Debadchecnbss.) 

•  de-baurd,  if.  [Debord,  s.]  A  going  out  of 
the  way. 

"...  tlie  ground  of  all  our  Minful  dehaurd*,  (vlx.) 
our  uiibeltef,  .  .  .'—AmuiJid:  SlytteriUiin  Pielaiu. 
p.   118. 

•de-bel',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  debeUer;  Ij&t  debeUn.] 
To  beat  in  war.    [Debellatr.] 

"Him  lonit  of  old 
Thou  didst  debet,  nud  down  from  tieaven  cast 
Witli  all  hUanny."  Stilton:  P.  ft.,  Iv.  604^6. 

•de-bel'-late,  t'.(.  [Lat.  d^hellaCu.%  pa.  pur. 
of  d^^ftello  =  to  bfiitin  wnr;  helium  =  war.]  To 
beat  in  war,  to  ovcrcoims  to  conquer. 

•  de-bel-la'-tlon,    *  de-bel-la-cl-oa,  t. 

[Lat.  'ilebellatio,  fioio  de  ello.] 

1,  The  act  of  overcoming  or  conquering  in 
war ;  conquest. 

"  Thb  dehelUtcit*n  of  Salem  and  Blzant-e  made  by  Syr 
Thum.-w  More.  .  .  ."—Sir  T.  Mure :    Workeg,  p.  saa. 

2,  A  i)utting  an  end  or  stop  to  war. 
"SBtlicin  et  sedntio :  an  insurrection  and  a  debella 


Hon." —Ada 


WuTks,  lil.  -JHl. 


•  de-bel'-lish,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from  ; 
I-^it.  belhts  —  pretty.l  [Embkllisu.]  To  dis- 
figure. 

"  What  blast  hath  thus  hia  doners  debeUith«d  t' 

a.  FMctier :  Christ' t  Triumph. 

de  be'-no  es'-se,  phrase.    [Lat.] 

Ijixo:  At  or  for  its  present  value  ;  for  what 
it  is  woith  ;  as,  to  take  a  thing  de  berieesse,  i.e., 
to  allow  it  for  the  present  without  prejudice, 
until  the  point  ean  be  more  fully  <liscusaed. 

de-ben'-ture.  *de-beii  -tor,  "de-ben-tnr, 

s.     [Lat.  =  they  are  owed,  thiid  pers.  j'l.  pr. 
ind.  pass,  of  debeo  =  to  owe.] 

1.  Finance:  A  certificate  ordocumentsigned 
by  a  legally  authorized  oftlcer,  as  an  aekuow- 
ledgraent  of  a  debt  due  to  some  person  ;  a  deed 
or  bond  of  mortgage  on  certain  property  for 
the  repayment  to  a  eertiin  person  of  a  certain 
sum  of  mntiey  advanced  by  such  person,  to- 
gether with  interest  thereon  at  a  certain  stated 
rate.  Debentures  are  frequently  issued  by 
public  companies,  for  the  juirpose  of  raising 
money  for  the  completion  or  carrying  on  of 
Uieir  undertakings. 

2.  Customs :  A  certificate  entitling  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  granted  to  a  drawback  on  certain 
goods  expoited,  the  duties  on  which  had  been 
p;iid. 

3.  Public  Offices :  In  some  government  de- 
partments a  term  used  to  denote  a  bond  or 
bill  by  whit^h  the  goveniraent  is  chained  to 
pay  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on 
auditing  his  account.    (Ogilvie,) 

d£-ben'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  dehentur(e) ;  -ed.] 
Seiured  by  or  subject  to  a  debenture ;  en- 
titled to  a  drawback. 

d3-bet,  phrase.  [Lat.  =  he  owes,  third  pers. 
sing.  pr.  indie,  of  dcheo  =  to  owe.] 

Law :  Tlie  form  of  a  writ,  &c.,  stating  that 
the  defendant  owes  (debet)  and  keeps  back 
(detinet)  the  sum  or  thing  due. 

•de'-bile,   a.      [Lat.  dehilis.]     Weak,  feeble, 

impotent,  imbecile. 

"  For  that  I  have  not  waeh'd 
My  nose  that  bled,  or  foli'd  some  defiit«  wretch." 
Shukesp.  :  Coriol'tnus,  L  9. 

dS-bil'-i-tant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  debilitans,  pr. 
par.  of  debilUo  =  to  weaken.) 

A.  As  (ulj. :  That  weakens ;  having  the 
property  of  leducirig  excitement. 

B,  As  suhst.  :  A  medicine  administered  to 
allay  or  reiluce  excitement. 

d@-bil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dehilitatus,  pi.  par. 
ofdehilUo  =  t<j  weaken,  to  cripple;  debllls  = 
weak,  feeble. i  Tn  weaken,  to  enfeeble;  to 
make  weak  or  feeble  ;  to  enervate  ;  to  impair; 
to  reduce  the  stiength  or  foice  (ol). 

"  hiioiiernie  watch  ilrlpth  to  mocli  the  bodr.  and 
dof  h  U''hiiit-ittt  the  powers  aulmtUl." — Sir  T.  Elyot : 
Costal  ■■/  He/th,  bK.  IL 

•  de-bU'-i-tate,  a.  [Lat  dehilitatus.}  Weak, 
feeble,  debilitated. 


•  de-bfl'-i-ta-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Debiu- 

TATK.l 

dS-bil'-i-ta-ting,  pr.  po^.,  o.,  &  «.     [Debili- 
tate.] 


A*  &  B.  ^«  pr.  par.  £  particip.  cutj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  weaken- 
ing, enfeebling,  or  enervating  ;  debilitation. 

".  .  .  the  tiiking  quite  away  or  the  debUit'ithuf  at 
the  resistance  from  wiUilu,  .  .  ."—lSoyl« :  W</rk3,  vol. 
i..  p.  18. 

* de-bil-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  de.bUit^tin.]  Tlie 
act  iiy  process  of  debilitating  or  weakening. 

"  Th«  weakness  cannot  return  any  thiu^  id  Rtreiixth. 
hminur.  or  snfety  t«  tlii:-  hwwi.  Imt  a  UebUitation  anu 
Tu'iu."—KingVliarlKi:  Eikon  Bugilike, 

de-bU'-i-ts^,  *  de-byl-y-te,  s.  [Fr.  d^bUUr  ; 
Lat.  <lebiliUis.  Tlie  word  is  ex|ihiiiifd  in 
the  Glos.saty  to  Philemon  Holland's  I'ransla- 
tion  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  a.d.  1(501,  ns 
if  then  of  recent  introduction  into  EngUsh.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Weakness,  lo.ss  or  want  of 
strengtli  ;  feebleness,  faintness,  iml>ecility. 

'".  ,  .  the  men  being:  quite  Jaded,  we  were  obilgtd.  by 
mere  debdity.  tt>  desist  .  .  ."~Aii»on:  Vouugo  rourui 
the  World,  bk.  iil ,  ch.  Iv. 

*2.  Astrol.  (PI.):  CertJiin  affections  of  the 
planets,  whereby  they  are  weakened,  and 
their  influences  betiome  less  vigorous  or  more 
depraved  ;  and  they  are  either  essential,  as 
when  a  planet  is  in  hia  Detriinent,  Fall,  or 
Peregrine  ;  or  Accident;d,a3  when  he  is  in  the 
12th,  8th,  or  6th  houses  ;  or  Combust,  or 
beheld  of  the  Infortunes,  &c.  ;  by  each  of 
which  circumstances,  as  he  is  compamtively 
more  or  less  alfected,  so  he  is  said  to  have 
in  such  a  case  so  many  or  so  few  DebllUks." 
{Moxon. ) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  debility, 
injinnity,  and  imbecility:  "The  two  former, 
particularly  the  tirst,  respect  that  which  is 
physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  physical 
or  mental.  Debility  is  constitutional,  or  other- 
wise ;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional ;  in- 
firmity is  accidental,  and  results  from  sickness, 
or  a  decay  of  the  frame.  Debiliti/  may  be 
either  general  or  local ;  infirmity  is  always 
local  ;  imbecility  always  general.  Debility 
prevents  the  active  jterformance  of  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  nature  ;  it  is  a  deticnency 
in  the  muscular  power  of  the  body  :  infirmity 
is  a  partial  want  of  ijower,  which  interleres 
witli,  but  does  not  necessarily  destroy,  the 
activity  :  imbecility  lies  in  the  whole  frame, 
and  renders  it  almost  entirely  powerless," 
(Crahb :  Eng.  ^ynon.) 

dSb'-it,  e.  [Lat.  debitum,  neut.  sing,  of  d^it%Ls, 
pa.  par.  of  debeo  =  to  owe.] 

1.  An  amount  which  is  set  down  as  a  debt 
or  owing. 

".  ,  .  casting  up  their  ifcWes  and  cTedite.''—fiur*e ,' 
On  a  RegU-iile  Peace- 

2.  That  Bide  of  au  account  in  whi(;h  are  set 
down  the  sums  owing  by  any  person ;  the  debit- 
side. 

debit-side,  s. 

Bookkeeping  :  The  left-hand  side  of  an 
account 

deb' -it,  v.t.    [Debit,  s.) 

1.  To  charge  with,  to  set  down  to  the  ac- 
count or  debit  of. 

2.  To  enter  or  set  down  on  the  debit  or 

debtor  side  of  a  ledger. 

*  deb'-ite,  •  debyte,  s.  [Depdtt.]  A  deputy. 

"...  tlie  vicar  and  debyte  of  Chriat." — Udat:  Reue- 
lacion,  xviL 

deb'-lt-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    (Debit,  v.] 

deb'-it-ing,  jyr.  par.  &  s.     [Debit,  v.] 

A-  As  pr.  par. :  (8ee  the  verb). 
B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  setting  down  to 
the  debit  of  any  person. 

*  deb'-it-dr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  tlebeo  =  to  owe.] 
A  ilebUir. 

%  Debitor  and  creditor :  An  account-book, 

•■  Vou  have  no  true  debitor  and  creiitor  but  it."— 
Shakftsp.  :  Cyinbeline,  V.  4. 

de-bi-tu-nun  iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  = 
away,  Irom,  and  Eng.  bltuminizatioii  (q.v.).] 
The  act  or  process  of  freeing  from  bitumen. 

de-bi-tu'-min-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from.  Mild  Eng.  bititminize(c^.\.).'\  To  free  or 
clear  from  bitumen. 

de-bi'tu -inin-xzed,  yia.  par,  or  o.    [Debi- 

TUM1N12I-:.) 

de-bl-tu'-min-iz-ihg,  pr.  par., a,,&  s.    [De- 

BITUM1NIZK.1 


A,  fc  "B,  As  pr,  par.  £  pnrtldp.  atH.  :  (9e« 

the  veib). 

C.  As  subat. :  Debituminlzation. 

d^blai  (as  da-bla'). «-    ( F. .  I 

Fort.  :  Earth  excavatetl  from  a  ditch  to 
form  a  paiapet. 

'  de-blS.t'-er-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  dehlcUeratun, 
sup.  t>f  iieblatero.\    To  babble.    (Cockemm.) 

*  de-boise,  *  deboish,  *  de-bolBt,  "  d& 
bosh,  r.^     [Di:R\iicii,  J.] 

*  de-bolse.  *  de-boyse,  s.    [Drbauch,  s.j 

1.  A  debauch. 

2.  A  debauchee,  a  profiigate.  (Butler:  Rem 
Cltaructer  of  a  Clown.) 

t  deb-on-alr',  '  de-bd-naire,  a.  [Fr. 
def>onnaire.\  Of  good  manners  or  breeding; 
allable,  courteous,  agieealile,  nccomplished. 

"  Courtiers  ax  free,  as  dehotviir.  unarra'd. 
As  beiidlUK  auKels ;  that's  tlielr  lame  in  peace.* 
Shaketp. .   Truilui  &  Creuida,  L  3. 

*  deb-6n-air-ly,  "  de-bon-ayr-ly,  *  de- 

bon-er-ly,  adr.  [Eu-^.  debonair  ;  -ly.]  With 
good  breeding  or  manners;  courteously,  affa- 
bly, winningly,  elegantly. 

"  And  up  hia  look  dnbonalrtif  he  caste." 

Cluiaver  :  TroUat,  It  1.259. 

*  d6t>-dn-alr'-nSss,   *  de-bo-ner-nesse, 

8.  [Etig.  debonair;  -}iess.\  Good  manneisor 
breeding,  courtesy,  elegance,  atfability. 

"  For  treutlie  and  lieboiwritesie  and  ri^hteolsDesM.* 
—  WyctUfe:  i'a.  xUv.  5. 

*  deb-6n-alr'-t^,  •  de-bo-nalr'-i-tj^, 
*  deboneirete,  "  debonerte.  s.    [O.  Fr. 

debomiinte ;  Fr.  deboniuiirete.]  The  same  a» 
Debonaihness  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  the  rfefe"wt(rifv  and  facility  of  the  king."— 
Donns :  Bitt.  of  thv  SeptuoffhU  1163J),  p.  2t 

*  deb-Sn-nair',  a.     [Debonair.] 

*  deb-on-nalr'-lj^,  ad^'.    [Debonaiblv.J 

*  deb-on-nair'-ness,  s.    [Debonairness.) 

*  dS-bord',  •  de-board,  '  de-banrd,  v.i. 
[Fi-.  d^border.]  To  depart  from  the  liglit  way, 
to  go  to  excess,  to  go  t>eyond  bounds. 

"  It  is  a  wonder  that  men  should  take  pleastire  t« 
deboard  in  theircioatliins.  .  .  ."—Durham :  Ten  Com- 
mand..  p.  litii 

*  de-bord',  '  de-banr,  s.  [Debord,  v.]  A 
going  beyond  bounds  or  to  excess. 

*  de-bord' -ment,  s.  [Eng.  debord;  -merU.J 
Excess.      ,, 

"  To  cleanae  It  of  all  tboee  debnrdvumU  and  dedl* 
meata." —Oauden  :  Tatrs  C(f  the  Church.  214. 

*  de-bosh',  v.  Sl  s.    [Debaoch.] 

"  de-bdsh'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Debauched.) 

'  de-bosh'-ment,  s.    [Debauchment.] 

de-bdu^h',  v.i.  [Fr.  diboucher  =to  issue  out ; 
ih  =  from,  bo2iche  =  a.  mouth.]  To  maich  or 
issue  fiom  a  narrow  place  into  a  more  open 
ground. 

"We  watched  them  dfbonche  from  the  forest"— * 
Kingsl-y  :  O'-ffrf/  Uuinlt/n,  ch.  xviii. 

de-bou-phe',  s.    [Fr.j 

1.  An  opening,  a  mouth. 

2.  A  mart,  a  market. 
de-bou-chiire',  s.    [Fr.]  A  mouth  or  opening 

of  a  river. 
'  de-bout,  v.t.    [Fr.  debouter.  ]   To  thrust  from. 

"  Yet  hi3  fraud  was  detected  before  they  cnine  home, 
and  he  debmUcd.  ajid  put  frum  that  auUiority." — 
Uume  :  UUt  Doug.,  p.  2C4, 

*  de-break.  *de-breke.  v.t.  [Pref.  de,  and 
Eng.  break  (q.v.).]     To  agitate,  to  tear. 

"The  vucleue  guost  debrtkynge  hym,  weuta  away 
fro  hym."—  Wycliffe :  Mark  L  aii. 

de-bride-menf  (ment  as  man),  s.  [Fr. 
debriiU-r  =  to  unbridle.] 

Surg.  :  The  act  of  enlarging  or  opening  up  a 
gunsliot  wound,  by  cutting  the  parts  attected. 

de-bris'  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  desbriser 
^  to  tear  asiuider:  des  =  I^t.  dis  =  apart; 
briser  =  to  break.] 

I.  Ordinartf  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Broken  rubbish,  fragments,  ruins. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  remains  or  relics, 

"...  the  supposed  renegailoeB  at  Mtesa's  oipitAl 
were  the  >li-'>-ii  of  the  slave-hunting  lii^rUea  whoa* 
power  he  broke."— 0(1(7^  Tetegmph.  Nov.  30.  1975. 


bSil.  b6^:  poiit,  1<$^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph-L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan*  -tion«  -sion  =  ahim ;  -^on,  -§fion  =  ^^hiiw.    -cious,  -tlous>  -slous  =  shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  deL 
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debruise— deoacuzninated 


n.  '>>/>/.;  Any  accumulation  of  fragiuentary 
or  lii'okcii  iimlU-T,  siuli  us  friij;nieiit8  of  rocks, 
boiiUk-rs,  gmve^I,  ttaml,  ti'uiiks  t)t'  ti'ee.i,  iic, 
detncliol  fi'iini  tlic  8Miiiinit>i  or  Kides  of  luouu- 
taidi,  bills,  A;c..  by  u  nihli  of  walirr. 

•  do-bruiso  '  de-brisc,  •  dc-bruse.  v.t. 

&  i.     (O.  Fr.  dvbruisir,  {khruser.} 

1.  Tmii3. :  To  break,  to  bruise. 

"Our  ^•lw■M  delirmede  aJ  liU  buuea,"— /,e(ren4*  qf 
Mofy  Uowi,  |).  lu. 

2.  Intruns.  :  To  l»e  bruised  or  hurt. 

"  He  truiiM  luid  tfaAnuctZ'-.  ftiiU  deiilo  In  a  atomide," 
/lob.  qf  lHoucriler,  \t.  637. 


de-brulsed,   a.      [Pref.   t/e  =  cluun  ;     En^ 
bruised  (q-v.)] 

//er.  .*  An  epitliet  np- 
plied  to  a  bend  or  oUiur 
ordiiiai->'  pliiced  over  somu 
animal,  in  such  a  nuiuner 
aa  to  jippe.ir  to  rcstruiu  iU 
freedom  of  action. 

ddbt     (b    silent),      *  det, 
*  dette,    •  deytte»   s. 
IFr.  deUe  ;  IM.  dehito  =  a        debruised. 
sum  due,  d'-lieo  =  to  owe. 
The  6  was  introduced  under  the  false  idea  that 
the  word  was  derived  directly  from  tlie  I^tiu. 
It  wan  never  sounded.) 
A.  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 
I.  Lil.:  Anything  owing  from  one  penKm 
to  aiiotiier,  eillier  in  money,  goods,  or  serviftes  ; 
a  suni  of  money  due  by  certain  and  express 
agreement 

"  lucroutns  tazM  aod  the  luttion's  tUht.' 

Cowper :  TuJ/U  Talk,  177. 

n.  Figvrativeiy : 

1,  Any  oMij^'ation  due,  a  claim,  a  liability 
or  penalty  incurred. 

"Fly  not;  stand  ati1l :  ambition's  deht  fa  paid." 
Sltakei/j. :  Jaltut  C<star,  UL  1. 

2.  A  duty  or  liability  neglected,  a  trespass. 


B.  Jxiw :  An  aetion  which  lies  when  one 
mau  ftwes  a  sum  of  money  to  aiiotlier. 

1  1.  To  pay  tM  debt  of  nature :  To  die. 

2.  Debts  and  Credits  : 

Mil. :  The  monthly  accounts  given  In  by 
the  capt:iin  of  a  troop  or  company. 

a.  A  debt  of  honor:  A  debt  the  payment  of 
which  cannot  be  enforced  by  law,  but  must 
depeud  upon  the  good  faith  ur  honor  of 
the  debtor;  specifically,  a  debt  incoj-red  in 
gambling. 

4.  National  Debt :  The  debt  which  a  nation 
owes  in  Us  corporate  capacity.  In  the  case 
of  England  the  creditors  are  mainly  ftipitalists, 
bom  and  larrying  on  their  oci-iipations  within 
the  country  itself.  Fmni  a  remote  period  of 
antiquity  the  kings  of  England  were  accus- 
tome<i  temporarily  to  boirow  money  on  the 
flecuiity  of  their  revennes,  faith,  as  a  rule, 
being  honorably  kept  with  those  who  lent 
them  money.  The  hist  national  securities 
were  negotiated  in  1664.  In  1672.  Charles  II., 
or  his  government,  broke  faith,  and  prolessed 
inabiliiy  to  pay  either  principal  or  intprest. 
The  fi-and  tlins  attempted  amounted  to 
£1,321,000.  but.  better  thou^^-lits  prevailing. 
Interest  again  began  to  be  paid  on  tins  same 
debt;  in  1684  and  in  1699  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  miking  that  iuteifst  perma- 
nent, and  fixing  it  at  tliree  per  cent.  The 
foundation  of  the  funded  debt  was  then  laid, 
and  the  airan^u'enient  wlii<h  still  obtains  with 
respect  to  that  portion  of  the  uatitmal  debt 
is,  that  the  creditor  cannot  claim  the  prin- 
cipal hiek  froui  the  borrowei-s,  but  he  may 
rest  assured  tliat  he  will  regularly  receive  the 
Interest.  If  he  wish  for  the  principal  he 
may  sell  out  tlie  stock  wliich  he  possesses— 
that  is,  his  claims  uj'on  the  government— l,o 
some  one  else,  a  tran.sacllon  which  is  regarded 
as  unite  legal.  The  ware  in  which  William  III. 
or  liis  generals  weie  engaged  in  the  veai's  suc- 
ceeding the  Revolution  of  16SS,  increased  the 
national  oblig;itions,  and  at  the  pe^ce  of 
Ryswick.  in  1697,  the  debt  amonnted  to 
£2K-,00.000.  lu  1714,  when  George  II.  as- 
cended the  throne,  it  was  t54,000,00U.  At  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1743,  it  was  above 
£7S,000,OuO.  When  the  seven  yeai-s'  war 
began  in  1750,  it  was  £75,000.000:  wlien  it 
was  ended  liy  the  p&ice  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the 
debt  .itood  at  £i:!9,000.000.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
Anierit-an  war  of  indepeiidon'-e,  in  lysn,  it 
was  £268.000,000,  which  wxi  i-educed  only  by 
£8,000.000  iu  the  years  of  peace  intervening 


l>etween  that  date  and  the  br-euUiug  out  of  the 
wararl.^illg  Irom  the  Fnm.li  Uevi'lntion.  On 
Januaiy  5,  ItilO.  when  that  war  had  t'hmed,  it 
was  £4i»6.186,;(24,  which  was  the  highest  point 
it  ever  reached  In  1«0:(,  it  vv;w  £i;7l,(H2,K4i; 
Goschen's  (.unversion  Act  (liWb)  pruvideti  tuT 
u  reduction  of  interest  Irtim  -i  to  2-^  and  nlti- 
uinlely  tu  2^  per  cent.  By  thib  it  in  etilintiiU-d 
that  the  yifarly  saving  between  \Hh*J  and  l'JM.i 
will  be  .i:i,4i«VHV(,  and  niter  19():i  £2,8uu,ikw 

The  Natioiiul  debt  of  the  I'nited  tStateu  hits 
experienced  sudden  and  gruat  tluctiuitioua  At 
the  close  of  the  Jtevulntionary  War  it  uils, 
while  It*  sum  would  now  lie  iii*emed  tvitling, 
ulni'ist  Mulhcieiit  to  bankrupt  the  country  At 
a  later  date,  in  the  tiiird  decade  of  the  present 
century,  this  country  attained  the  enviable 
state  of  being  free  from  debt  and  having  a 
surplus  to  distrilrute  among  the  states  Uni'ing 
tlif  Civil  War,  on  the  contrary,  the  debt 
increased  with  sUirtling  rapidity,  and  reached, 
at  the  end  of  tiie  war,  the  sum  of  niore  than 
82,siK),OlKi,iJ(H).  This  (h-l)t  has  been  reduced 
with  a  rapidity  that  tuw  been  the  admiration 
of  the  worhl,  and  to-»hiy  more  than  half  of  it 
ha«  been  paid,  whde  the  interest  has  becri 
reduced  much  more  tliart  one-half,  the  mte  of 
interest  having  been  decreased  from  six  per 
cent.,  and  even  more  to  three  and  four  Jut 
ciMit.  Since  I8i>3,  however,  there  has  l>een  a 
material  addition  to  the  national  debt,  ihe 
increase  to  date  (Febmary,  1S9CJ  approximat- 
ing ?202,OU),tK>0. 

Thu  Franco-Prussian  War.  with  tlie  immense 
subsidy  exacted  by  Gfrrnany  after  its  cKwe, 
increased  the  debt  of  Fi-ance  nntil  it  won  the 
distinction,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  of  carry- 
ing the  greatest  debt  of  any  nation  in  the 
World,  it-s  burden  in  1880  beilig?;i,S20,982,31):j, 
while  that  of  England  at  tlie  same  date  was 
8>'''-','»U0,0tH)  lens.  iMtring  the  recent  period  the 
debts  ofthe  other  civilized  nations  have  steadily 
and  rapidly  grown,  until  now  the  total  eum  ia 
something  frightful  to  contemplate 

51  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deb 
and  d}ie :  "Debt  is  used  always  asasubstaii 
tive  ;  due,  either  aa  a  substjuitive  or  an  adjec- 
tive. A  person  contracts  ddtts,  and  receives 
liis  due.     The  debt  is  both  obiigatorj  and  com- 

f)ul80ry  ;  it  is  a  return  for  something  equiva- 
enl  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with  : 
what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  com- 
pulsory. A  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  dis- 
charge hx^debts:  but  it  is  not  always  iu  the 
power  of  a  man  even  to  claim  that  which  is 
his  due.  DeJit  is  generally  used  in  a  mercan- 
tile sense  :  due  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moral 
seuse."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

*  debt'-bind  (debt  as  det),  v.t.  [Eng.  debt. 
and  bind.]  To  oblige,  to  put  under  an  obliga- 
tion. 

"  Banlah'd  by  tliein  whom  tie  did  thuB  ticbtbmd.' 
SM:keiUe  :  J}ake  of  tiackingluim,  st  43. 

•  debtr-biftiiid  (debt  as  det),  n.  [Eng.  debt, 
and  huund.\  Under  an  obligation  or  engage- 
ment. 

*  debt'-ed  (6  silent),  •  det-tld,  a.  [Eng. 
debt;  -ed.] 

1.  In  debt,  indebted. 

'•  winch  d>.tn  titnouiit  to  three  odd  duc&ts  mon 
Thau  I  stHUd  de  t<:d  to  thU  geutlpiu/ia  " 

iJitikttp.  :  Comedy  o>  Krrori,  iT.  L 

2.  Owing,  owed. 

"To  whom  ony  thing  is  dettU  ethir  owid.'  — IFy- 
diffe:  DeaC  xv.  2. 

*  debt-ee'  (6  silent),  s.    (Eng.  deht ;  -ee.] 

Law :  One  to  whom  a  debt  is  due ;  a  creditor. 

•  debt'-ful  (b  silent),  a.    (Eng.  debt;  -/iil{T).] 

1,  Due,  honest. 

".  .  .  gail  his  ayth  for  d^H^uU  ndmlnlstistiotm 
tbairut  —Act.  Dom.  Con.  A.  (1507);  KeUh,'*  UiU„  p.  Sii 

2.  Indebted. 

".  .  .  dclitful  to  tiim  la  greater  Bams,"  Ac. — Foord : 
SuppL  Dec  V-  4SL 

•  debt-less  (&  silent),  " dette-les,  a.  [Eng. 
debt,  and  less.]    Free  from  debt  or  obligation. 

debt'-or  (b  silent),  *  det-tour.  *  det-iir, 

5.  ii  a.    [0.  Fr.  deteur ;  Lat.  debitorSi 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Lit.:  One  who  owes  anything  to  another  ; 
one  who  is  imlei-ted  to  another  for  goods 
received  or  services  done. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  is  under  an  obligation  to 
anoilier. 


"  (2)  Oue  who  fails  in  any  duty  orubligation. 


IL  Jmw  :  During  many  centuries  the  law  of 
England,  like  titat  of  luoMt  otlier  cixmtries, 
wait  that  a  debtor  sh<»uld  be  iinprisoned. 
This  was  changed  in  NovemWr,  IbOi,  when 
an  Act  cait:e  into  opeiatton  by  wliicli  iiod« 
were  to  lie  impnsonnd  extuipt  frauduLenI 
debtor',  and  tliose  iu  contini-mcnt  up  to 
that  'late  were  released.  The  HI  and  S:]  Vict, 
c.  02.  passed  on  August  9,  1S09,  abolished 
the  i«nalty  of  iuii>risonment  even  for  fraudu> 
lent  debtors  unless  iu  stiecial  circuiuslauces, 
and  those  in  prison  were  set  free. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  fiertaining  to  a  debt,  aa 
the  €l^tor  side  of  an  account  =  the  debit-side 
(q.v.). 

"When  I  look  upon  the  drbtor  aiile.  I  Bad  such  1^ 

niiiiiemble  artick'*,  tliiit  I  naot  arithuurtick  to  sact 

Uiam  u]!  .  .  .'—AttdUon. 

debtor-execntor,  s. 

Imw  :  One  who  is  at  once  a  person's  debtor 
and  his  executor  when  he  dies.  At  Uw  his 
appointment  releases  him  from  his  debt,  but 
equity  i-eqnires  him  to  add  it  to  the  aaaets  of 
the  testator's  estate.    (inLorton.) 

*  de-bul-li'-tion,  «.  [Formed  as  If  from  a 
Lut.  debuUilio,  Irom  de  (iutens.),  and  buUio:= 
to  lM;il  over.]  A  bubbling  or  builuig  ovei, 
{Baltey.) 

'  de-burse',  u.t.    [Lat.  de^away,  from,  and 

bursa  =  a  purse.  ]  To  pay  out  of  tho  purse, 
to  expend,  to  disburse. 

*'.  .  .  the  charges,  whychc  the  cytie  had  deburmd  te 

that  preparutiuu. "—A' ico/f.-  Tkutj/diUe*.  1<jI  1S7. 

de  -bu-sc6pe,  s.  [From  the  inventor,  M.  De- 
bus, a  Freucii  opticiau ;  and  Gr.  cTKon-cw  {slu/peo) 
=  to  see.] 

Optics :  A  modification  of  the  kaleidoscope. 
It  consi.-4ts  of  two  higlUy  pohshed  silverwi 
plates,  set  at  au  angle  of  "O"  with  each  other. 
When  placed  befoii;  a  picture  or  design,  an 
assemblaL'e  of  flower  i>etals,  or  otlier  small 
colored  objects,  beautitul  deaigus  are  formed 
by  their  mtlected  images.  The  instrumeut  Is 
held  stationary  while  tliese  are  copied,  and 
by  successively  moving  it  over  the  object, 
ditfeient  combinations  of  figures  aie  shown, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  ItrsL  It  is  jiar* 
ticidarly  intended  for  the  use  of  draftsmen 
who  are  required  to  design  ornamental  patterns 
for  fabrics.     {KniglU.) 

deb-'^f  (t  silent),  8.  [Ft.]  A  first  entrants 
or  aiipearanee,  a  first  attempt.  (Sjiecilically 
applied  to  the  first  appeanuice  iu  public  of 
au  actor  or  other  public  jwrformer.) 

"  To-iiight  >on  throug  to  witness  the  d«biU 
Vt  embryo  acturs  to  the  L)rama  new." 

Byrun  .-  An  Ocaigional  fmrrpiis 

deb-u-tant'  (ttws.),  deb-n-tante'  (/?m.),  $, 
[Fr.]  One  who  makes  his  ur  her  d6but; 
specifically  a  male  or  female  performer 
making  his  or  her  first  appearance  before 
the  public. 

*  de-bylle,  s.    [Dibble.] 

"A  DeOjll4:  poKirtacwui,  <u6ttrro<ortum."— CatW. 

dec.,  5.  &i  adv.    [See  definition.] 
Music: 

1.  A$  subst. :  Ad  abbreviation  for  decant 
(q.v.). 

2.  As  adv. :  An  abbreviation  for  decreacendo 
(q.v.). 

dec'-a-,  pJxT.  [Gr.  =  tcn.l  A  prefix  largely 
used*  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  ten, 

ten  times. 

t  dec'-a-^hord,     *  dec'-a^chord-6n,    a. 

[Gr.  iiKo.x.op&o';  (dekachurdus)  =  ten  >I i inged, 
Bexa  (dekit)  =  ten,  and  x^P^  (cliordi)  =  a 
string.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  A  collection  or  set  of  ten. 

"  A  drench rtr don  oi  ten  quotUibctical  qncstiuHB  con- 
ceniiii;,'  reiliiiiii  and  sXAtn."— Watson  :  (juwHibeU  of 
Utiigi'tn  and  SlnU  (<&J£I. 

2.  Music :  A  Greek  musical  instrument  ol 
ten  strings.    It  was  triangular  in  shape. 

"  Itsigiiitiesdf  ic'ionf,  orJuBtrumeutof  t«iistriDg&' 
—Bwntnortd  :   H'orkf.  voL  iv.,  p  !*L 

*  de-ca-cu'-min-a-tedt  a.  [Lat.  decacu- 
minatiis.  tVnm  de  =  away,  from,  and  tytcnviino' 
tus  =  tojiped,  coeujMu  =  a  to]).]  Ha\ing  th* 
top  cut  otf. 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  quite,  cur,  rule,  ftUl;  try,  Syrian.     le^ce  — e.     ey  =  a.     qu=  ki^ 


decadal— decapitatioiL 
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•dec'-ad-al,  a.  (Kng.  rf«ccui(e);  -al.]  Per- 
tiuiiing  to  or  foiisistiitg  often. 

4ec'-ade,  dec' -ad,  s.  [Fr..  fmm  Gr.  Srxd&a 
(dtkuda),  aceus.  -siiij^.  of  ficicas  ((ie/ios)  =  a  com- 
pany of  ten.     (.SA.eai.JJ 

1.  A  C'lirijany  or  yroup  of  ten;  specially 
applieil  to  wot'ks  wrilteii  iu  tua  books,  as  tUe 
Dt'xuks  of  Livy,  &.c. 

"  All  raiik'41  by  teiiH  :  witole  dmcadu,  wh«ii  titey  dine, 
Must,  wuuta  Trujjiii  sIhvo  Ut  iKiur  tlie  wiiic,'^ 

fope  •  i/ovurit  Iliad,  \\.  157,  I5fi. 

2.  A  period  or  a^gi'e;;ute  of  ten  years. 

".  .  .  lhrou};h  tlie  two  Btoriuy  der-idf/t  luterpoaed 
betwecu   IrfCl  tuiJ    l8SL"~DttUff   Telegraph.   Oct.    10, 

•  de-ca'~dezi9e,  '  de-ca'-den-9y«  s.    [Fr. 

(lecitdence,  from  Low  Lat.  <tec(ufejf/ta  =  decay, 
from  tie  =.  clown,  away,  and  auUntia  =■  a 
falling.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  decay  or  ruin. 

".  ,  .  I>iiig  since  nlKtiidoued  by  Ita  jirhices  to  obscu- 
rity niid  d4Scculi:nci/."—iiteml}<(me:  Spain,  LetL  44. 

2.  AH: 

(1)  A  declension  from  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

(2)  Ancient:  A  terra  applied  to  (he  works 
of  tlie  aj^cs  which  siicr^eeded  tlio  fall  of  Rome 
until  the  revival  of  classical  researches  in  the 
fouilecnih  century. 

(3)  Modem:  Applied  to  that  art  which  suc- 
ceeded tlie  Renaissance,  and  hegan  to  assume 
the  rococo  of  Louis  Quinze.    {Fairholt.) 

•  de-ca'-dent,  «.  [Lat.  rfe  =  away,  down, 
and  cadeii^  =  idling.]  In  a  state  of  decay  or 
rum. 

•  dec -ad-ist,  s.     (Eng.  decad(e);  -isJ.)    One 

who  writes  a  work  iu  decades. 

dec'-a^gon,  «.  [Gr.  SeVa  (deka)  =  ten,  and 
ywi'ti  {yoiiia)  =  a  corner.] 

Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  ten  angles  and 
ten  siiies.  A  legular  decagon  is  one  which 
has  all  the  sides  and  angles  equal. 

t  de-cag'-on-al.  a.  [Eng.  decagon  ;  -<d.'\  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  de<'ag()u  ;  ten-sided- 

dec'-a-gTam,  dec'-a-grdjnme,  s,  [>>. 
diaigramnie,  from  Gr.  &€Ka  (tleka)  =  ten ;  Fr. 
gramme  =  a  weight  (l.v.).] 

Weights:  A  French  weight  of  ten  gi-ammes, 
or  6*(j44  diums  jivoirdnpois  ;  each  gmmme 
being  equal  to  15*43249  grains. 

dec'-a-gj^  s.  [Gr.  fie'ico  {dtka)  =  ten,  and 
yvmj  (gniie)  =  a  woman,  a  female.] 

Hot. :  An  ejjitliet  applied  to  a  plant  which 
has  ten  pistils. 

dec-a-gy'-ni-a,  s.  pi.  (Eng.  demgyn,  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -in.] 

Bot. :  Liiina-iis  s  name  for  those  orders  of 
plants  which  are  de&igyns. 

dec-a-gj^'-ni-an,  o.    [Eng.  decagyn ;  -ta7i.] 
Bot. :  Having  ten  pistils. 

dec-ag'-irn-ous,  «.     [Eng.  decagyn ;  -ou».] 
Boi. :  The  same  as  Dkcagynian  ((i.v.)i 

dec-a-he'-dral,  a.    [Gr.  fi<Va  {deka)  =  ten, 

and  e^pa  (Jiedva)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 

Geom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decahedron  ; 
having  ten  sides. 

dec-a-he'-dron,  s.    (Gr.  5eVa  (defca)  =  ten. 

ami  e'Spa  {liedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.] 
Geom. :  A  solid  figure  having  ten  sides. 

*  de-caid,  v.i.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
cmJa  =  to  fall.)    To  fail,  to  decay.    [Decay.] 

de-cals'-ne-a  (*<  silent),  a.  [Named  after  M. 
Decaisne,  a  French  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  geiins  of  plants,  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  remarkable  as  being t hi- only  genus 
of  tiie  order  Lardizabalaeeie,  which  are  not 
•limbers.  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  lacemose 
inflorescence,  with  greenish  flowers,  having 
six  sejials,  nn  petals,  six  stamens,  three  ovaries 
developing  into  follicles,  with  parietal  pla- 
centa .iii'l  many  seeds.  The  leaves  are  at 
times  two  feet  long;, the  fruit  resembles  a 
encumber,  and  is  edible. 

de-cal-9i-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  cilcijiaition  Oi.v.).] 

1.  Oni.  jAtTin. :  The  removal  or  clearing 
«way  of  calcareous  matter. 


2.  Dentistry:  Tlie  removal  of  the  hardening 
matter  of  the  teeth  by  cliemicjil  process. 

de-cil'-^i-fSr,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  adci/if  (q.v.).']  To  free  or  clear  of 
calcnieou.s  matter  ;  to  deprive  of  lime. 

de-cal-co-zna'-nia,  ».  The  transferring  of 
prints  from  paper  to  glass,  poicelain,  &e. 

dec'-a-l£-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  &fKa  (deka)  — 
ten;*  Fr.  litre  — a.  mensure  of  rai>acity.]  A 
French  measure  of  capacity,  cnntaining  10 
litres  or  (ilf)"J7  cubic  indies,  and  so  nearly 
equal  to  2t  imperial  gallons. 

'^  de-cal'-o-gist,  s.    [Eng.  decaU)g(ue);  -ist.] 
One  who  treats  on  or  explains  the  decalogue. 
".    .    .    Mr.    Do(l,   the  dectdoqh' "—Account  of  J. 
Oregory  ;  Pref.  tn  hit  Pustlmma  ( IGSu). 

dec'-ar-logue,  *  de-ca-loge,  s.  [Fi-.  deca- 
logue,  fioni  Lat.  decalogius ;  Gr.  £e»coAayo<; 
(dek  logos),  from  fieVa  (deku)  =  ten,  and  Aoyo? 
(lugos)  ~  a  word,  a  discourse.]  Ihe  Teit  Com- 
mandments given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Tliey  were  first  introduced  into  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  tlie 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI..  in  Ibb'Z. 

" The  commanda  of  Cod  are  clearly  revenled  both  in 
the  (2«.-a/o£;u(}  uud  other  parta  ut  eocred  writ."— iyai't- 
mond, 

de-cam'-er-on,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Gr.  Uka  (jieka) 

~  ten,  and  Tjiuepa  {hcTne.ra)=  a  day.] 

L  Literally : 

*1.  Gen.:  Anythingof  ten  days*  occurrence. 

2.  Spec. :  The  title  given  to  the  collection 
of  tales  by  Boccaccio,  written  in  ten  i)arts, 
each  part  containing  ten  stories,  and  being 
supposed  to  occupy  one  day  in  the  narration. 
Boccaccio  represents  the  sloiies  as  being  told 
by  seven  ladies  ami  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
fled  from  Florence  into  the  country  to  escape 
the  fearful  plague  of  134S.  and  who  had  no 
other  means  of  passing  the  time. 

"  A  tale  of  the  /  ficam~r'in,  told 
III  FaltDieri'8  garden  o'll." 
Lonfrfetfoio  •  Talet  "f  a  11' nyrida /nn,  Interlude. 

*IL  Fig.:  Apparently  used  to  express  a 
revel  in  wliich  ladies  and  gentlemen  took  part. 

".  .  .  Huch  a  decamenin  cf  sport  faUen  out,  Boccnce 
never  thoiiglit  vt  the  like."— fl.  Janson:  The  Silent 
tVonian,  L  3. 

dec'-a-me-tre,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  5eVa  (ilekn) 
=  ten,  and  iierpoy  (met r on)  ^=.  a,  measure.]  A 
French  measure  of  length,  containing  ten 
metres  or  39S*7  English  Inches  —  32*8  English 
feet. 

de-oamp',  v.i.  [Fr.  d6camper,  from  Lat.  pref. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  campus  =  a  field.] 

1.  To  move  a  camp  from  one  i>lace  to  an- 
otlier  ;  to  sliift  a  canii> ;  to  march  away  from  a 
camp  or  camping-ground. 

".  .  .  the  nrmy  of  the  King  ol  Portugal  was  at  Elvas 
un  the  2Jid  of  the  last  iiiuiiLh.  and  was  to  di:camp  ou 
theS-ttli.  .  .  ."— 7'(i««r,  No.  11. 

2.  To  depart  quickly  or  suddenly,  especially 
with  an  implied  idea  of  secrecy  or  slyness  ;  to 
move  or  take  oneself  off. 

*  de-camp -inent,  s.     [Eng.  decamp;  -ment.] 

The  act  of  decamping ;  a  shifting  or  moving 
trum  one  camp  to  another. 

*dec'-aii-al,  a.  [Lat.  decan(tis);  Eng.  adj. 
sutf.  -al.]  '  Of  or  pei-taining  to  a  deau  or  a 
dcitnery. 

*'  In  his  rectorial,  as  well  aa  demnil  residence  .  .  ." 
—CUurtiin  :  Life  t^f  A .  Nowetl,  l:  78. 

•  de'-can-ate,  s.    [Lat.  decern  =  ten.] 

AstroL:  Third  part,  or  ten  degrees,  of  each 
sign,  attributed  to  some  particular  jtlanet, 
who  being  therein,  shall  be  said  to  have  one 
Dignity,  ami  consequently  cannot  be  Pere- 
giiue.    (Moxon.) 

dec-S.n'-der.  s.    [Gr.  SeVa  (deka)  =  ten.  and 
aiojo  [ancr),  geuit.  iffipos  (andros)  =  a  man,  a 
male.] 
Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  ten  stamens. 

dec-an'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  (Eng.  decander,  and 
Lat.  adj.  pi.  sutf.  ia.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnsens  to  the 
tenth  class  of  plants  in  his'system.  They  are 
distinguished  by  ha\ing  ten  stamens. 

deo-an'-dri-an,  dec-Sn'-drous,  a.    [Eng. 
decander;  -ion,  ■ons] 
Bot. :  Having  ten  stamens. 

de'-cane,  s.  [Lat.  dtc(em)  =  ten  ;  suff.  -ane 
(CVieT/i.)] 


Chem.  :  A  hydrocarbon  (CkjHj^),  boiling  be- 
tween 155'  and  Hl'J'.  Obtained  by  heating 
tuip.-ntine  oil  to  27'^  for  twenty-tour  hours 
with  sixty  parts  of  hydiiodic  acid-  it  can 
also  be  obtiined  from  Cubtjbene  (q.v.). 

dec-Sn'-gu-lar.  a.    [Gr.  6«o  (deka)  =  ten, 

and  Eng.  ungnlur  (fi.v.).} 
GtXiM.  :  Having  ten  angles. 

de-C^nt',  v.t.  [Fr.  dicanter,  from  Ital.  decaur 
tare,  from  de  =  down,  and  canto  =  a  side,  a 
corner;  hence,  to  lay  or  hnver  n  bitttleon  its 
side.]  To  jionr  out  gently  ;  to  pour  wine  from 
the  bottle  into  another  vessel,  as  a  decanter 
(q-v.). 

"Tliey  attend  him  daily  na  their  chief. 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carve  hln  heef."    Swift. 

*de-c^t'-ate(l),  v.t.  [lia\.  decantare.]  To 
decant,  to  pour  out. 

"  de-cant'-ate  (2).  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  deoantatm^ 

px  pai.  of  decanto.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  speak  much  of,  to  celebrate. 

■■  Yet  were  we  not  able  siifflcieiitly  to  dectintiit«t 
Bing,  iiml  set  forth  liis  iiruiaes. "— /((uro/t  .•  n'orJtj,  i.  IBI 

2.  Intmns. :  To  apeak  tnuch  or  often. 

"Thewe  men  Impertinently  demntatr  ngalnat  the 
cereniouies."— Gu»d«rt  ;  Teitrt  of  the  diurch.  ii.  Ito. 

* de-cant-a -tion,  s.    [Fr] 

1.  Oj-d.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  decanting  or 
pouring  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  to  another; 
the  pouring  of  a  clear  liquid  from  the  sedi- 
ment. In  starch- making  and  operations  on 
a  similar  scale  it  is  iiei-formed  by  siphons. 

2.  Chem. :  The  separation  of  a  cle-ar  litjuid 
from  a  precipitate  or  deposit  Viy  inclining  the 
ve-ssel  and  sullering  the  liquid  to  run  out. 
The  glass  should  not  be  filled  above  three- 
quarters  of  its  depth,  as  otherwise  the  stream 
of  liquid  which  runs  out  on  inclining  the 
vessel  makes  too  sharp  an  angle  with  the  side, 
and  a  portion  of  it  may  run  down  the  edge. 
A  wet  glass  rod  should  be  held,  in  a  nearly 
veitical  position,  against  tlie  edge  of  fhe glass, 
so  as  to  cause  the  stieam  of  liquid  to  run 
down  it.  This  prevents  the  liqniil  froni  run- 
niiig  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  also 
causes  it  to  fall  into  the  lower  vessel  without 
splashing. 

de-cant'-ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decant.] 

*de-cant'-ed  (2),  a.  [Lat.  rffOT7iro=to  speak 
much  of.]     Commonly  spoken  or  reported. 

"  This  li-'cttnted  notion  of  a  popular  actioa." — Forita: 
Supfitl.  Decrffa,  p.  29. 

de-C&nt'-er,  s,    [Eng.  decant ;  -er.) 

1.  One  wlio  decants  liquors. 

2.  A  large  glass  vessel  used  to  contain  wine 
which  has  been  decanted  fiom  the  h-cs,  &c., 
and  from  which  it  can  be  poureU  into  the 
wine-glasses. 

de-cant-ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Decant.] 
A.  it  B.  .4  s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb), 
C.  -4s  svbst.  :  The  act  of  ponring  liquors 

gently  from  one  vessel  into  another,  so  as  to 

free  them  from  the  lees,  &c. 

dec~aph'-yl-Ious,  a.    [Gr.  JeVa  (deka)  =  ten, 

and  (/luAAoc  {phitllon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  apjdied  to  those  flowers, 
the  perianths  of  which  have  ten  leaves. 

t  de-cap'-it-al-ize,  v.t.     (Pref.  df=nway, 

fritm  ;    Eng.    cajdlal;    suff.   -ize.]     To  reduce 
from  tlie  rank  or  I'osition  of  capital. 

".  .  .  if  Rome  could  not  he  darnpitaliztd  witJioilk 
war  .  .  ."—Daily  Tflegrnph.  Jan.  13,  18Si 

de-cap'-lt-ate,  v.i.  [Low  Lat,  dtcapitatus; 
Lat.  de  =  aw;iy,  and  aiptit  (genit,  ca]dtis)  = 
llie  head.]  To  cut  off  the  head  or  top;  to 
behead. 

"  Hedee-row  aithee  may  the  oftener  be  deeapUaUd, 
.  .  :—Evel!iu  :  St/lvti,  i.  7.  5  2. 

de-cap -it-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Decaj>i- 

TATE.) 

de-cap -it-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Do- 

CAPITATE.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  ■f>ar.  <f  pariidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  Tlie  aH  of  catting  off  tho 

head  or  top  ;  decapitation. 

de-cS-p-it-a'-tion,  s.  [T'r.l  The  act  of  cat- 
ting ott  Ihe  head  ;  beheading. 


boil,  bop^;  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat.  ^eU,  chorus,  ^hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st,    -in& 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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decapod— deceit 


".  .  conwml  punishment  and  decapitarloit~~ 
Imrlt:  Cre4.  Early  lUiman  iiUt.  (lt>U),  CIL  xL,  f  I, 
ToL  L,  p.  416. 

d£c'-a  pod,  a.  &  8.  [Or.  htKa  ((2eA:a)  =  ten. 
nov-i  {pous),  genii.  iroSo?  (;>o(/os)  =  a  fout.] 

A.  As  atlj.:  Of  or  purUtiniiig  to  the  Deca- 
potiu  (q.v.). 

"  AHHociated  with  the  ekoletuiitt  of  the  flshea  are  tlm 
reiintliiH  of  some  new  iiliyllopud  and  UwapoU  crauU^ 
ixutm'—Timei,  Nov.  2,  ls»l,  p.  h. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Dceapoda, 

dS-c^p'-o-da,  8.  pi.    IDecapod.J 

Zoology : 

1.  A  section  of  one  of  the  great  clasaeB 
(Cephah)p(ida)  into  whU-h  the  siibkin^iloni 
Mi>llu3ca  is  divideil.  The  Dceapoda  liavr 
eight  nniis,  and  two  tentach-s,  originating 
within  the  circle  of  the  aims,  making  ten  so- 
called  feet  or  cephalic  processes.  Tlie  ten- 
tacles are  lunger  than  tlie  arms,  are  more  or 
less  retractile,  and  serve  to  seize  prey  which 
may  be  Ifoyond  the  reach  of  the  latter,  or  to 
moor  the  animal  safely  in  a  stormy  sea.  The 
shell  is  horny  and  transhut-nt  in  the  C:ilu- 
maries,  when  it  is  termed  the  i>en  or  gladius, 
a  tudcaretuis  bone,  so  called,  or  sejdostaire  in 
the  Cuttle-llslies,  nn<l  a  delicate  spiral-chani* 
bered  tube  in  Spirilla.  In  alt  it  is  internal, 
and,  with  tlie  exireption  of  Sjiirula,  unattached 
to  the  body  by  any  muscles,  but  merely  loosely 
lodged  in  the  mantle.  The  shells  of  the  fossil 
forms  present  various  modihcatioiis  in  sha])e. 
The  Decapods  chiefly  frequent  the  open  sea. 
appearing  periodically,  hUe  fishes,  in  gre;it 
slioals  on  tlie  coasts  and  banks,  either  in  pur- 
suit of  food  or,  in  ti.e  case  of  females,  when 
seeking  for  favourable  spuwiiing  places.  The 
families  are  (I)  Teutliidfe.  (2)  Belsmuitidie, 
<3)  Se])iadw,  (4)  Spirulidffi  (q.v.),  (S.  P.  Wood- 
ward, (£"c.) 

2.  The  highest  orderof  Crustaceans.  [Ceus- 
TACEA.)  Members  of  this  order  have  five 
pairs  of  auibidatory  thoracic  legs,  of  which 
the  first  pair  is  modified  to  fui-rn  nipping- 
claws,  some  of  the  other  pairs  behind  this 
being  chelate  as  well.  The  whole  of  the 
thoracic  segments  are  united  with  those  of  the 
head  into  a  single  piece  {cepltalotkorax),  aiiil 
tlie  gills  are  contained  in  cavities  at  the  side.s 
of  the  thorax.  The  order  Decapoda  includes 
the  greater  number  of  the  stalk-eyed  Crusta- 
ceans. Their  earliest  ajipearance  in  geolo- 
gical time  is  in  the  Carboniferous  formation, 
where  they  are  represented  by  tlie  genus  An- 
thracopalsemon,  whilst  tlie  "higher  forms  of 
the  order  are  very  abundant  in  Tertiary  rocks, 
and  especially  in  the  London  clay. 

3.  Decapoda  are  subdivided  into  (1)  Brachy- 
ui-a.  Crabs.  (2)  AnoniKura,  Hermit  Crabs,  (a) 
Macroura,  Lnbstei-s  and  Shrimps.  (NidMlsoHt 
Wooiiward,  (frc.) 

de-cap'-o-dal.  a.  [Eng.  decapod;  -al.]  Of 
or  lielonging  to  the  order  of  Decapoda;  ten- 
footed. 

de-cd.p'-6-dous»    a.     [Eng.  decapod;    -otts.} 

Tlie  same  as  Decapodal  (q.v.). 

de-car'-bdn-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away. 
from,  and  Eng.  carboiiate  (q.v.).]  To  rid  or 
clear  of  carbonic  acid. 

de-car-bon-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng  carbonization  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  ridding  or  clearing  of  carbon  ; 
as  in  the  process  of  convei-siou  of  cast-irou 
Hito  malleable  iron  or  steel.  [Carbonizinct- 
FUKNACK.]  Cast  iron  jiartieles  are  exposed  to 
a  strong  heat  in  contact  with  some  peroxide 
of  iron,  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  its  carbon 
and  rendered  tough. 

de  -  car'- bon  -  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away, 
from,  and  lOug.  airbonize  (q.v.).J  To  rid  or 
clear  of  carbon. 

de-car'-bon-ized,  jxi.  par,  or  a,    (Decab- 

BONIZE.j 

de-car-bon-iz-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  5.    [De- 

CAKB()NIZE.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr,  jwtr.  d)  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  A.-i  mhst. :  ITie  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  carbon  ;  decarbonizalion, 

dec£Lrbonizing-fiimacet  s.  a  furnace 
in  which  stijieifiuous  c;irbon  is  burned  out  of 
a  metal.  The  term  is  a  very  general  one,  and 
may  inclnd",  the  boiling  and  puddling  furnaces 
in  which  cn.st-irori  is  heated  to  make  the  metal 
malleable.     (Knight.)  1 


de-car-bur 'iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
Irom,  and  fc^iig.  airburizatioii  (q.v.).l  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  carbon  ;  decarboni- 
zation. 


"  A  uow  prooeaa  for  the  proJtictlim  of  steel  Uy  the 

tjirtliil    d^riirtiurlnUion    ol  .        ~        -       - 

eb.  16,  ih;i,  p.  ML 


Mirtliil    (Ifr.trbutiuUion    ol    ciul    Iruu."  —  Acade-'i^, 


*  de  card.  v.t.  ^  i.    [Discard.] 

A.  Traiutitivc : 

1.  Ord.  Lanij.  :  To  cast  off,  to  discard. 

"  You  li«V8  cant  tbuW5  hy,  <Uo-trd'-d  theui.  "—rutcher. 

2.  Carila  :  To  discard  or  throw  away  a  card 
from  a  hand. 

B.  hitraiisitive : 
Cards:  To  dis(ard, 

"Oim  you  dtvard,  nuulara?" 

IJumfi  Knigiit{Dodtl(nf,  Iv.  48&). 

*  de-oar '-din-al-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  d&  =  away, 

frmn,  and  Eng.  mrdinalize.  (q-v.).")  To  re- 
move or  degi'itiie  from  the  laiik  or  position  of 
cardinal     {Howel.) 

*de-oar-iia'-tlon,  s.  [Formed  with  the 
pref.  de  =  away,  Irom.  on  analogy  of  incanui- 
tioii  (q.v.).]  The  imtting  off  or  hiyiug  aside 
of  carnality  or  fleshly  lusts. 

"  Fur  Goda  liicftniat ion  lUHbleth  inan  for  hta  owti 
decantation,  »&  1  iii>iy  euy,  and  diiveoture  of  caniidity." 
—Hount.ii;ue     Deeoata  Ktvtyet.  Tre.t  11.,  \  1, 

*  dec'-a-8tich,  s.  (Gr.  SeVa  Ukka)  =  ten,  and 
orixo?  (sftc/w)s)  =  a  row,  a  line,  a  verse.]  A 
verse  or  short  poem  cmisisting  of  ten  lines. 


dec'-anstyle,  «.  &  s.    [Gr.  tUa  (defca)  =  ten, 

and  cTTt/Ao?  (stulos)  —  a  ]'iUar,  a  column.] 

A.  As  aiij. :  Applied  to  those  temples  which 
have  a  portico  containing  ten  colunms  in  a 
line  ;  containing  ten  columns. 

B.  As  mibst.  :  A  portico  or  colonnade  con- 
sisting of  ten  columns  in  front, 

dec-a^sjirl-liib'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SfVa  (d«ita)  =  ten, 
and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).J  Having  or  contain- 
ing ten  syllables. 

■■  Nut  that  Drydeii'a  rhyme  comix»sltIoQ  U  Beeu  ao 
clearly  iu  his  odes  as  lu  Lia  decatyltabic  poeiua.'  — 
Athi-ii(Buin.  May  7,  1&*1, 

de-cay',  *de-cale.  v.i.  &  t.     [O.  Fr.  decocr, 
Irom   Lat.  de  —  down,   from,  and  cvuio  =  to 
fall] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  decline  gradually  from  a  state  of 
soundness  or  perfection  to  one  less  sound  or 
perfect ;  to  become  gradually  impaired  ;  to 
fall  or  waste  away,  to  deteriorate. 

"  But  thou  waat  worthy  ue'er  to  have  decayed." 
Cowper:  On  the  OeiUhqftfie  Unieersity  OedeL 

2.  T»»  fade  away,  to  pass  away. 

"Till  In  the  vault  of  heaven  the  stars  d^ctty." 
Pflte  :  Homer's  OUyaaey.  xi  458. 
B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impair;  to  make  less  sound  or  per- 
fect ;  to  cause  to  fail. 

"  Infirmity,  that  di-caui  the  wise,  doth  ever  moke 
the  bttter  fooL "— S/ioAeap. ;  Tvelfth  NigJU,  L  & 
•2.  To  destroy. 

".  .  .  every  day  that  comes,  cornea  to  decay 
A  dtsy'a  work  iii  LLm  " 

Shakeap.  :  Cymbellne.  L  6. 

•  3.  To  slacken,  to  abate. 

"  Decnyeth  hia  p.tce,  as  a  man  weary." 

Pultaiiham  :  Eng.  Pnesie,  bU,  iL.  ch.  ill. 

de-cay',  *de-oaie,'de-caye,s.  [Decay,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  st;ite  of  declining  gradually 
from  a  state  of  soundness  <n'  perfection  to  one 
less  sound  or  i>erfect ;  delriioration,  wasting, 
or  failing. 

"Uaa  life'a  fair  la-jipdecUn'd  bv  a\ow decays  /" 
Pupe:  iloiuer'i  Odyssey,  xi.  209. 

2.  Anything  which  causes  decay  or  deterior- 
ation. 

*'.  .  .  he  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among 
cyphers,  Ls  the  decay  of  a  whulu  ajje."— Suivn. 

*3.  A  mark  or  sign  of  decay  or  deterioration. 

"  Slie  has  been  a  fine  lady,  aiid  paints  and  bidea  her 
decay.-*  very  wt^U.'—ilot  Jcison. 

4.  A  consumption.     (Scotch.) 

"Tliey  have  a  charm  also  whereby  they  try  If 
persLiQii  be  in  a  decay  or  not,  .  .  ." — iirand:  Oik.iey, 
p.  02. 

5.  A  decline  in  worldly  prosperity  ;  want. 
"And  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  pi>or,  and  fallen  In 

decay  with  thee ;  then  thou  ahalt  relieve  \iiui."^Lvvit. 

XXV.  UJ. 

IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decay, 
drcline,  ancl  consumption  :  "The  direction  ex- 
l>ressed  by  both  tliese  actions  Ider/iy  and  ite- 
cliitel  is  veiy  similar ;  it  is  a  sidewnrd  innve- 
inent.  but  t/(  CO?/ expresses  more  than  decline. 


What  is  decayed  is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  de 
ditus  leadi*  towards  a  fall  or  is  going  ;  when 
applied,  therefore,  U)  the  same  objecU,  a  de- 
c/ifteia  proi^erly  the  commencement  of  a  decay, 
Uy  dtxay  tilings  lose  their  jieifection,  tbeir 
grciitiiess,  and  their  coimiatency  ;  by  deciiiis 
they  lose  their  strength,  their  vigour,  and 
their  lustre;  by  coimutnplloii.  they  lose  their 
existence.  Decan  brings  to  ruin  ;  dedtw  leads 
to  an  eiidorexpiratioii.  There  are  some  thiugb 
to  which  lUcay  is  peculiar,  and  bome  tilings 
to  which  dediiit  is  peculiar,  and  other  things 
to  which  both  decuy  and  ilecUne  belong.  The 
corruption  to  which  material  substancea  are 
J>articularly  exposed  is  termed  decay;  the 
close  of  life,  when  healtli  and  strength  begin 
Vt  fall  away,  is  ttirmed  the  decline;  the  dfcay 
of  states  in  the  moial  worhl  takes  jilace  by 
the  same  process  as  the  lUaiy  of  fabricK  in  the 
natural  world;  the  dtcUne  of  empires,  from 
their  state  of  elevation  and  splendour,  is  a 
natural  Hgure  dmwn  fnun  the  decline  of  the 
setting  sun.  Consumptiun  is  seldom  aiq-Iied 
to  anything  but  animal  bodies."  (Vrabb  :  Eng, 
Syru/n.) 

*  de  -  cay"- a  -  ble,  a.      [Eng.  decay;   -able,} 
Capable  of  or  hable  to  decay. 


de-cay  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decay,  v.} 

de-cay -ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decayed;  -ness.} 
A  stiite  of  being  decayed  or  deteriorated. 

".  .  .  weakness  and  sickness  of  tiody,  d/r^yedneu  ol 
undenitaiidnig.  .  .  .'^H'hoU  Italy  of  JJan ;  Duly  t4 
PareitU,  S  xlv. 

de-cay-er,  «.  [Eng.  decay;  -er.]  That 
which  causes  decay. 

de-cay'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Decay,  v.) 
A.  &  B.   As  pr,  pur.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (Sett 

the  verli). 
C  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 

decayed  ;  decay. 

"  The&e  Indeed  are  nob 
So  subject  to  decayiiifft  aa  ttii;  fju:i:.' 

JJoitiiiger:  CUy  Jfadatn,  LX 

de-fease',  s.  [Fr.  deces,  from  Lat.  decessus  ^ 
a  departing  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  cedo  =  to 
go. J    Death  ;  departure  from  this  life. 

"  Landa  are  by  liumaii  law.  Ln  some  places,  after  th* 
owuern  deeeate.  divi  ed  unto  aU  hu  cUiidreu  .  ,  ."-^ 
Soaker. 

1   For  the  difference  between   decease  and 
death,  see  Death. 

de-fease',  v.i.  [Deceasg,  s.]  To  depart  thia 
life,  to  die. 

*'.  .  .  the  first,  when  he  bad  married  a  wife,  deceate^^ 
and,  having  no  Lsaue.  left  Lia  wife  .  .  ."—JlatL  xxiL  2& 

de-9eas'ed,  ^  deceassyd,  a.  &  a.     [Eng. 
dec^ius  c) ;  -eil.] 
A*  ^5  a/Ijcctive: 
"  1.  Gen. :  Dejiarted,  gone,  passed  away. 

"  O  all  ye  blest  ghosts  of  dece-ised  lovea.' 

F.  Ue<iunioiU  :  An  Eleg$. 

2.  Spec. :  Departed  this  life  ;  dead. 
B*  As  subst. :  A  person  who  has  died. 

de-9eas'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.     [Decease,  v.| 

A,  A:  B,  j4»  pr.  par.  <t  jmrticip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  Decease,  death. 

*  de-9ede',  v.  i.    [Lat.  decedo  :  de  =  away,  froin, 

and  cedo=  to  go,  to  yield.]    To  go  away,  to 
dej>ait.  to  secede. 

"Moderation  in  what  they  deced«d  from  Eome."— 
Fuller:  Cn.  UUt.,  V.  UL  26. 

*  de-^ed'-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  decedens,  pr.  par. 
of  decedo  =  to  go  away,  to  depart.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Dei>artiug,  going  away,  remov- 
ing. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  One  who  has  given  ap  an  office. 

2.  Deceased,  dead. 

*  de-ceipt,  s.    [Deceit,  s.] 

de-^eit;  *  de-ceipt,  *  de-celte.  •  d^ 
ceyt,  "  de-ceyte.  "  desceit,  '  dessate^ 
*  dissalt.  *  dyssayt,  s.  [o.  Fr.  decepte, 
from  Lat.  dtcepliis,  pa.  par.  of  dccipio  =  to 
deceive.]  [Deceive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  or 
che^iting  any  pereon  ;  any  act  or  practice  in* 


f^te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :  pine,  pit,  sire, 
or,  wore,  woif,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  co 


sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


deceitful— decency 
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tended  to  cnuse  wh;»t  is  false  to  pasa  for  what 
1b  true  ;  fraiui,  clK-atiuj,',  doublo-deuliiig. 
"  Dtii^yte  or  \»f(yiytig9.    FrauB."— Prompt  Par". 

2.  Tliiit  wliicli  tli-ceives.  misleads,  or  clieat'* ; 
deceiLluaiuatf,  trickery,  deception,  duplicity. 

3.  A  sti'atagein  or  artifice. 

"  HiH  (lertmiid 
Sprlntrs  not  froin  EdwArd's  well-ineaiit  huiiuat  love. 
Bub  froiu  licccU  bred  by  uoCfBsity." 

Hhaki-x/i.  :  3  f/enry  17..  ill.  a. 

II.  Laiu :  Any  trick,  device,  plot,  collusion, 
cr.irt,  nr  false  representation  intended  to  de- 
fi-aud  ;ini)ther. 


IT  (1)  Cr.ibb  thus  discriminates  between 
deceit  and  deception:  "A  decflver  is  full  of 
deceit :  but  a  ileception  may  be  oecasinnally 
practised  by  one  wlio  has  "tiot  this  habit  of 
dectiiviiifj.  Deceit  is  a  charncteiistic  of  so  base 
a  nature,  that  those  who  have  it  pra<^tise 
every  species  of  decei'tion  in  order  to  hide 
their  ch.iiaiteis  fioin  tlie  obsrrvati  m  of  tlie 
world.  The  practice  of  deceit  t;piin>;3  alto- 
gether from  a  design,  and  that  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  but  a  deoption  may  be  jiractised  from 
indillerent,  if  not  innocent  motives,  or  may 
be  occasioned  even  by  inanimate  objects.  A 
person  or  a  [course  of]  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an 
appearance  is  deceptive." 

(2)  He  thnu  discriminates  between  deceit, 
duplicity,  and  dmtble-deaiing :  "The  former 
two  m;ty  be  applied  either  to  habitual  or  par- 
ticular actions,  the  latter  only  to  jiarticuiar 
actions.  There  tuay  be  much  ileceit  or  dupli- 
city in  a  person's  character  or  in  his  proceed- 
ings ;  there  is  double-dealiug  only  where  deal- 
ing goes  forward.  The  deceit  may  be  more  or 
less  veiled ;  the  duplicity  lies  very  deep,  and 
is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put  into 
practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct: 
doulile-dealiiig  is  but  another  term  fnr  du- 
plicity on  parti(!ular  occasions.  Children  of 
reserved  characteis  are  fiequently  jiroiie  to 
deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate  duplicity 
in  ri|ier  years  :  the  wealthy  aie  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their 
favoui-ites  among  the  low  and  ignorant :  no- 
thiuL,'  gives  lise  to  more  double-dealing  than 
the  fabrication  of  wills." 

(;j)  He  tlius  further  discriminates  between 
deceit,  fraiul,  and  guilt:  "Deceit  is  here,  as 
in  the  preceding  article,  indeterminate  when 
compared  with /rant/,  which  is  a  specific  mode 
ofdnceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in  pri- 
vate transactions  ;  fraud  is  juactised  towards 
bodies  as  well  as  individuals,  in  i>iiblic  as  well 
as  private  :  a  child  practises  deceit  towards  its 
parents  ;  frauds  are  pi-actised  upon  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  public  at  large,  or  on  tradesmen  ; 
deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moial  law, 
fraud  that  of  the  (;ivil  law.  A  servant  may 
deceive  his  master  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming 
org'iing,  but  he  defrauds  him  of  his  pioperty 
if  lie  obtains  it  by  any  false  means.  Deceit,  as 
a  characteristic,  is  indeliuite  in  magrntude ; 
guile  marks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
in  the  individual.  'J'lie  tormer  is  displayed  in 
petty  concerns ;  the  latter,  which  contami- 
nates the  whole  character,  displays  itself  in 
inextricable  windiu^^s  and  turnings  that  an- 
suggested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author 
oi  all  evil."     (Crabb  :  Eiig.  Synon.) 

46-9elt'-ful,  *  dyseatful*  a.  f  Eng.  deceit ; 
ful(l)] 

1,  Full  of  deceit  or  deception ;  deceiving, 
cheating,  fraudulent. 

■'-  ,  ,  neither  shall  a  deceU/ul  tongae  be  found  lii 
tbeir  mouth."— Zcpft.  Hi.  is. 

2.  Delusive,  disappointing  expectation. 

"Conceit  dcceit/itf,  so  comp.^ct,  so  kiud." 

^^ha/i-eip.  :  liupe  of  Lu<:i-ece,  1,423. 

dfi-9eit'-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deceitful;  -ly.] 
In  a  decei'ful  manner  ;  with  intent  to  deceive  ; 
fraudulently. 

"  And  >*f  ter  the  leaRue  mnde  with  him  he  ahall  work 
dsceiVuUy,  .  .  ."—/hin.  xi.  2:1. 

de-9elt'-ful-ness,      •  dyseatfulBes,     .^. 

(Eng.  deceitful;  -ness.]  'J  he  tiuality  or  state 
of  b«ing  dccitful;  a  tendency  to  deceive;  a 
deceittul  or  IVaudiUent  habit. 

".  .  .  the  d<!ceUfulnf4t  of  Tichea.  .  .  ."— J/u/r.  xili.  22. 

•  de  -9eit'-Iess,  a.  [Eng.  deceit ;  -less.]  Free 
fii'Mi  deceit  or  deceptiou  ;  guileless,  honest, 
true. 

■'.  .  .  he  that  should  cull  Satan  an  unclean  devil, 
should  im>l7  that  some  devil  is  not  unclean;  or  de- 
ceivable  in: Ui,  some  luata  tUceitlessl'—iiu.  Hall:  Old 
litl..  S  i 


de-9elv'-a-ble,    "  de-ceyv  able,    'dis- 

Seyvabie.  ti.     [Eng,  de.ceiv{e);  -able.] 

1 1.  Capable  of  being  deceived  ;  open  or  sub- 
ject to  deceit. 

'■  Man  was  nut  only  dfcHvabtt)  In  his  integrity,  bat 
tlie  «nKel«  of  ll^lit  in  all  their  clarity.'— //r(m/i«.- 
yulgur  A'rronrt. 

•2.  Deceitful,  fraudulent,  deceptions. 


S/iakeap.  :  Twelfth  Night,  Iv.  8. 

de-9elv'-a-ble'ness,  s.  [Eng.  deeeivable; 
•7iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deceiv- 
able. 

"  And  with  all  deceifahli'neag  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  periah,  .  ,  ."—2  Thes$.  iL  10. 

de-9elv'-a-bly,  QdH.  [En^.  deceivab{le) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  deceivable  or  deceitful  manner;  deceit- 
fully. 

*  de-9elv'-an9e.    *  desceyvance,   s.    [O. 

Fr.  decevance.]    Deceit,  deceitlulness. 

"Here  of  a desceyimce  thel  coiisoild  bim  to  do." 
Uotieri  de  iiritnne,  153. 

'  de-9eiv'-ant,    *  de~9eiv'-aunt,  a.    [O. 

Fr.  decevaiit.]     Deceitful. 

"  That  thou  be  uou^jbt  lieceigaunt ." 

(ioioer,  i  82. 

de-9eive',  *  decayve,  *  deoeyve,  *  dis- 
ceyve,  '  disseyve,  "  dyssayve,  '  dy- 
save,  *  dyssave,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  deceiire, 
dccevcir,  lioni  Lat.  dictpio  =  to  take  away, 
deceive  :  d«  =  away,  from,  and  capio=to  take.] 

A.  Tranaitiiic  : 

1.  To  mislead  intentionally;  to  cause  to 
mistake;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  cheat,  to  delude. 

2.  To  disappoint,  to  frustrate  one's  expecta- 
tion or  hope. 

"  I  now  hellev'd 
The  bfippy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes 

decvip'U:'  Dryden. 

1  With  0/ before  the  thing  expected. 

"The  Turkish  general,  dcceiired  of  his  expectation, 
withdrew  his  fleet  twelve  miles  otL"—Kn»lieB. 

3.  To  deprive  or  take  from  steaitliily,  to  rob. 

".  .  .  80  tIeCCT»Bftud  robthemof  thelrnourjshmeut." 
— Bacon. 

1 4.  To  while  away,  to  cauae  to  pass  pleas- 
antly. 

"These  occupations  oftentimes  <IecWi>e<{  the  listless 
hour."—  IVorUairorttt.    [OffUi'ie.) 

B,  hitraiis.  :  To  cheat,  to  mislead,  to  cause 
to  mistake,  to  delude. 

"  Can  those  too  flatter,  and  can  Jove  deceive  /" 

Pope  •  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  180. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
ceive, to  delude,  and  to  impose  upon  :  "  False- 
hot)d  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  terms  : 
they  varj',  however,  inthecircumstanc?s  of  the 
action.  To  deceive  is  the  most  general  of  the 
three:  it  signilies  simply  to  produce  a  false 
conviction  ;  the  other  terras  aie  jiropeily 
species  of  deceiving,  including  accessory  ideas. 
A  deception  does  not  always  suppose  a  fault 
on  the  part  of  a  person  deceived,  but  a  drlu- 
sion  does.  A  person  is  sometimes  deceived  in 
cases  where  deception  is  unavoidable;  he  is 
deluded  tlu-ough  a  voluntary  blindness  of  the 
ucdcrstandiiig.  .  .  .  Deception  is  practised  by 
an  individual  on  himself  or  others  ;  a  delusion 
is  commoidy  practised  on  one's  self;  an  im- 
position is  always  practised  on  another.  Men 
deceive  others  from  a  variety  of  motives  ;  they 
always  impose  upon  them  for  purposes  of  gain 
or  the  gratification  of  ambition.  Men  deceive 
themselves  with  false  pretexts  and  false  con- 
fidence ;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain 
hopes  and  wishes."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-9eived',  jw.  par.  or  a.    (DECErvE.) 

de  celv'-er,  *  de-csyv-ar,  *  deceyver 
'  diSSeyver,  s.  [Eng.  (kceiv(e);  -er.]  (Jne 
who  dtceives  ;  a  cheat. 


%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deceixier 
and  impostor:  "Deceiver  is  a  generic  term; 
impostor  specific  :  every  impostor  is  a  species 
of  ileceiver:  the  words  have,  however,  a  distinct 
use.  The  deceiver  practises  deception  on  in- 
dividuals ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  public  at 
large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover 
are  deceivers ;  the  assumed  tiobleman  wlio 
]iractises  frauds  under  his  disguise,  and  the 
I)retcnded  prince  who  lays  claim  to  a  crown 
to  which  he  was  never  born,  are  impostors." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  :<ynon..) 

*  de-^eiv'-er-ie,  s.    [Eng.  deceive;  •rie  =  -Ty.'\ 
A  course  of  deceitful  conduct. 


de-9eiV'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [Deceivr.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jxir.  &  particip.  adj. :  (8«» 
tlie  verb). 

C,  Aa  subsf.  :  The  act  of  misleading,  cheat* 
ing,  or  deluding  ;  a  deceit. 

".  .  .  tbey  everlnfltingly  perlBh  in  their  own  d*etl» 
infi»."—liunyan:  Pilgrtm'i  Prugrttt,  pL  i. 

de'-9ein,  a.  [I^at.]  A  numerical  adjective, 
ten,  whicli  is  largely  used  in  composition  !■ 
English,  with  the  meaning  of  ten,  tenth,  ox 
tenjutd. 

decern  tales,  s.    [Lat.=  ten  such  men.] 
Law  :  A  writ  f  o  a  sheriff  to  supply  ten  men 
to  make  up  a  full  jury. 

De-9ein'-ber,  s.    [Lat.j 

1.  Originally:  The  tenth  month  of  the  year, 
the  Roman  year  beginning  in  March,  and  not, 
as  with  us,  in  January. 

2.  Now:  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the 
year,  when  tlie  sun  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
south  of  the  equator.  It  contains  thirtv-one 
days.  The  2tjth  of  December,  or,  if  that  falls 
on  a  Sunday,  the  following  Monday,  is  a  Bank 
Holiday. 

*  Decern -ber-ly,  a.  [Eng.  December;  -ly.\ 
Like  December;  wintry;  cold. 

"  The  many  bleak  and  decetn'-erly  nights  of  a  seven 
years'  widowhooil,"— <S(erne.-  Tristram  Hhaitdy.  v.  208. 

de-9em-den'-tate,  a.  [I.At.  decern  =  ten, 
dentat'is  —  toothed,  dens  =  a  tooth.]  Having 
ten  teeth  or  points. 

de-9eiii -f  id,  a.  [Lat.  decern  =  \x.n,  and  .^d9 
(perf.  tense Jl/i)  =  to  cut,  to  divide.] 

Tiot.:  An  epithet  applie<l  tn  the  perianths  of 
flowers  which  nre  divided  into  ten  divisiooa 
or  parts  ;  ten-cleft. 

de-9em-l6o'-u-Iar,  a.  [Lat.  decern  =  ten, 
locul{us)  =  a  Utile  bag,  a  cell,  and  Eng.  a(y. 
suff.  -ar.] 

Bot.  :  Ten-celled ;  having  ten  receptacles  or 
cells  for  seeds. 

•de-9em'-pe-da,  ».  [Lat.,  from  decerns 
ten,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  A  ten- 
foot  rod,  used  by  snrveyoi-8  and  architects  in 
taking  measurements. 

" de- 96111'- pe - dal,  a.  [Lat.  decern  =  ten^ 
j'cdalis  ~  of  the  length  of  a  foot,  pes  =  a.  foot.] 
Ten  feet  in  length. 

de-^9em'-vir  (pi.  de-9em'-vir-i,  Lat.; 
de-9ein'-virs,  Eag.),  s.  [Lat.,  from  dectm 
=  ten,  and  vtr  =  a  man,] 

1.  Roman  Hist.  :  One  of  a  body  of  ten 
inagistmtes,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
government  of  Rnnie  fnr  a  period  of  two 
years,  from  B.C.  449  to  nc.  447.  The  brutal 
and  bcentinuR  conduct  of  one  of  the  number, 
Ai>pius  Claudius,  caused  their  downfall  in 
the  latter  year. 

"  The  decemi-irl  having  now  talcen  the  government 
Ui»on  them,  agreed,  .  .  .'—Kennel:  Roman  Antiauititt, 
li.  11. 

t  2.  Now :  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten 
men  appointed  for  any  special  purpose  or 
office. 

de-9em'-vir-al,  a.  [Lat.  decemviralis.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Decemvirs. 

",  ,  .  the  d<;ce>nrira/ legislation  .  .  ." — L«wlt :  Crtd, 
E'lri'i  /ioman  Bis!.  (1855).  ch.  iv.,  5  4. 

de-9em'-vir-ate,  s.     [Lat.  decemviratus.} 
1.  Roman  History : 

(1)  The  office  or  rank  of  the  ten  senators 
elected  instead  of  consuls  at  Rome  in  B.C.  449. 

[DtXEMVJR.) 

(2)  Tlie  period  during  which  decemvirs  were 
in  office. 

t  2.  Any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

"  If  such  a  deceinfir'ite  should  ever  attempt  to  r»« 
store ourconstitutiunalUljerty. "—S*r  U'.  Jones:  Letter 
to  Lord  Althorp. 

•  de  -  ^em'-  vir  -  ship,  s.  [  Eng.  decemvir 
(q.v.) ;  -skip.]  Tlie  office  or  position  of  a 
decemvir. 

"Tlie  i/ect'mvi'-gbjp  and  the  conditions  of  liis  col- 
leagues had  so  greatly  changed." — a-AlanU:  Livy.^.  119^ 

•de'-9en9e,  s.    [Decencv.] 

de'~9en-9y,  •  de- 901196,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  dccenlia  =  what  i.s  becoming,  nent.  pi.  of 


bMl.  b6^;  pout,  j^^l;  cat.  96!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  SCenophon,  exist,    ph  ^  L 
-cf  an,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -dle»  &c  =  beL  del. 
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deoent,  }\t.  pitr.  of  the  iuip.  verb  decet  =  it  ia 

beaiiiiiii^.] 

•  I.  Tlie  qu.-ilSty  or  state  of  being  decent  or 
beconiiiig;  buiLableueaa  to  cUarucLer ;  ]>ro- 
prlety. 

"  And  moat  I  own.  ahe  m\i.  my  Mcret  smart, 
Wliiit  with  luoro  tliceticv  wpre  m  Blleiicc  koi'tT 

2,  Propriety  of  form ;  proper  foini  or  for- 
mality :  becoming  manucrs  or  behaviour, 
decorum. 

".  .  .  the  offlcea  of  religion  utrlpt  of  all  tLo  «xtenuU 
diK^nt-teioi  woiahiii.  .  .  ."—AtCrrbitry. 

3.  ^/lec. :  De.ceiit  or  modest  wonls  or  actions  ; 
a  freetioiii  from  anythiii;^  obscene  or  ribald. 

••  Ttiimofiest  words  rvdtnit  of  no  defence^; 
Fur  wftiit  of  tlfi  eitry  U  w«nt  of  seiiae." 

/ioinnniium  :  £.t>-ay  on  Tratulated  t'erte, 

^  Orabb  tliii.s  iliscriminritM  Iwtween  decevaj 
antl  decorum :  '*  Decency  respects  the  cx)iidiict ; 
deconim  the  beiiaviour;  a  jierson  coinltu-ts 
hiinsi'lf  with  decency;  he  behaves  with  de- 
cornm.  Indecentn)  i.s  a  vice  ;  it  is  the  violation 
of  public  or  jirivate  morals  :  indec/ini.in  is  a 
fenlt ;  it  ofreinU  thu  feelings  of  those  who 
witness  it.  Nothing  bnt  a  depnwed  ir-ind  win 
lead  tn  indecent  practices :  indi^jcretion  and 
thonghtlessness  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
that  wliich  is  indncormis.  Decency  enjoins 
upon  all  relatives,  necording  to  the  proximity 
of  their  lelntionsliip,  to  show  certain  marks  of 
respect  to  thy  memory  of  the  dead  :  regjird  for 
the  feelings  of  others  enioina  a  certain  out- 
ward decorum  upon  every  one  who  attenda  n 
funeral."    (Crubb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-^ene'p  5.  [Lat,  drcc7n  =  ten;  Eng.  snff. -«ne.] 
Chrm. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CjoH-jo-  Obtained, 
along  with  decine.  CioHig.  by  heating  tnr|ieii- 
tine  oil  for  some  hours  with  twenty  parts  of 
hydi'iodic  acid.  It  boils  at  165%  and  has  an 
alliaceous  odour 

•d^-cen'-na-ry  (1),  s.  [Lat.  decennium  —  a 
period  of  ten  years :  decern  =  ten,  and  annus 
A  year.]  A  period  of  ten  years ;  now  com- 
monly supplanted  by  decade  (q.v.). 

•de-^en'-na-ry  (2),  a.    [Lat.  decern  =  ten.l 
Ftiidal  Jmw:  A  town  or  tithing,  consisting 
often  families  or  freeliolders. 

'".  .  .  the  wbole  iJ^nd  waa  divided  into  bnndreda,  and 
tbt-ist)  ngnin  iwUnteennnt-iet,  .  .  ." — Bobbr.t:  A  Dia- 
Icgite  on  the  Common  Lav). 

•de-cen'-ner,  s.  [Low  Lat.  decenvs,  from 
decern  =  ten.l    A  freeliolder  of  a  decennarj'. 

••  In  case  of  the  default  of  appearance  in  a  decenn/n; 
his  nine  pledges  h.'ul  one  and  iliirty  days  to  bring  the 
de'inqueut  forth  t-Juatice.  '—Fielding:  OatheCauta 
t(f  tha  lucreaae  "/  Itobbera.  %  5. 

do-5en'-ni-aI,  a.  [Lat.  decennalis  =  of  ten 
years  :  decern  =  ten,  and  annus  =  a  year.  ] 

1,  Lasting  or  continuing  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

2.  Occurring  every  ten  years. 

d^-cSn'-lU-um.  s.  [Lat.]  a  period  of  ten 
yeai"3  ;  a  decennary. 

"...  an  entire  dec^nnium.'—Let^ :  CrmL  Early 
Roman  tlisL  (1S&3),  ch.  xii.,  S  CU. 

•  ds-pen'-nd-val,  *  de-^en'-n^var-rf*  <^ 

[Lat  decern  =■  ti^n,  and  novem  =  nine.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  ntmiber  nineteen. 

".  .  .  tidecennovnt  circle,  or  of  nineteen  yeazs  .  .  .' 
—no^der. 

". . .  thiB  whole  deeenimarif  progress  of  tbe  epacta, 
. .  .-—Ibid. 

de'-^ent,  *  de-cente,  a.  &  adv.    [Fr.,  from 
Ijat.  decens,  pr.  par.  of  decet  =  it  is  becoming.] 
A.  As  adjective: 
L  Becoming,  fit,  suitable,  seemly,  decorous. 

"For  place  or  iwnaion  laid  [n  drrent  Tovf." 

Thiiinxon  :  Otitic  of  Indolence,  L  rc 

2.  Graceful,  comely,  noble. 

"And  plain  in  ni.'^Diier ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  uatimil  Lu  ge^tuie.    .    .    ." 

Covipcr  :  Task.  il.  401,  402. 

3.  Free  from  obscenity,  immodesty,  or 
libaMry. 

4.  Moderate,  tolerable,  sufficiently  great  or 
gpod,  jiassable. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Decently,  becoming,  seeralily. 

"  And  decent  on  the  pile  dispose  the  rtend." 

P'pc:  Homer  I  lli,ul.  v\\.  Sli 

%  For  the  difference  between  decent  and 
becoming,  see  Becoming. 

♦  de'-^ent-ish,  a.  [Eng  decent;  -ish,\  Fair, 
moilerately  good,  passable. 


"  We've  dteenttt't  wine." 
Barlunn  :  Some  AccourU  <if  a  Sew  Flag. 

de'-f^nt-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  decent ;  -ly.] 

\.  In  a  'lecent,  becoming,  or  seemly  manner ; 
becomingly. 

"  I>et  all  thlngi  be  dono  decentlff  and  Id  ocxler.'— 
XCor.  xiv,  40. 

2.  With  decency ;  without  breach  of  de- 
corum. 

'*  Snch  gifts  M  we  "hntl  bring,  for  gift«  rtpniand 
That  gnu».  uur  can  be  dec-jiUff  r.fus'd  ' 

Cowper :  Uumer't  Odffu^,  xtUL 

3.  Without     obscenity,      immodesty,      or 

ribalilry. 

4.  Moderately,  tolerably  well,  passably. 

*dd-9ent-ness,  *  de'-^ent-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

decent;  -ness.]     Decency,  decorum. 

"Shall  they  I>6  ciurled  forth  without  any  decent- 
netu  /'—Uuriting  ij/  Purgatory  iltCl).  fol.  37. 

de-9en-tral-i-za'-tion, «.   [Pref,  de  =  away, 

from,  and  Eng.  centralization  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  jirocess  of  decen- 
tralizing. 

2.  Pf'lit. :  The  act  or  system  of  distributing 
the  admiiiistnttion  of  the  intemal  affairs  of  a 
country  tn  various  places  in  that  eountr>'.  ua 
opposed  to  centralization,  where  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  matters  is  concentrated  at  one 
place. 

de-^en'-tral-ize,  r.(.  [Tref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  cenf)a/i.:«(q.v,).]  To  carry  out  the 
eystem  of  decentralization  ;  to  distiibnte  the 
a<Iministn)tion  of  internal  atlaiia  in  various 
jdaces  in  a  country. 

*  de-9ep-ti-l>a'-i-t^,   «.      [Eng.  decepttble; 

-ity.]    Liability  to  be  deceived. 

".  .  .  the  decp'i'/Vt'y  of  onr  decayed  natures'— 
GlanoiUr  :    Vanity  of  Djgm.,  cli.  vlL 

*  de-jep'-tl-ble,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deceipt ;  Lat. 
d«cepri«  =  deceit ;  Eng.  suit  -cd}lc.\  Liable 
or  possible  to  be  deceived ;  open  to  fraud  or 
deceit. 

"...  the  common  Infirmity  of  human  nature ;  of 
wboae  decepti'jle  conditiou,  perhaps.  tUo^e  sliould  not 
need  lUiy  other  ev  icliou  thrxn  the  ircqueiit  i-rrwura  we 
ahall  ouraelvescoiumiL" — Bruwnc :  Vulgur  Erroun. 

de-cep'-tlon, "  de-cep-ci-oun,  •<»e-cei>- 

oi-oune,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  deceptio,  from 
deceptiis,  pa  par.  of  decipio  =  to  deceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  misleading,  cheating, 
or  deluding. 

"All  deception  is  a  misapplyiikg  of  thoee  algns. 
which,  by  compact  or  iusiitntioa,  were  luivde  the 
means  uf  meti'd  aiguifyiug  or  cuDveylng  their 
thoughta." — South, 

2.  A  state  of  being  deceived,  misled,  or  de- 
luded. 

"And  fall  iatodec«i>ti9n  uiiaware." 

MUton:  /*,  /,..ix.  S61 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  misleads  ;  a  de- 
ceit, a  fraud. 

^  For  the  difference  between  deception  and 
deceit,  see  Deceit. 

*  de-9ep'-tioiis,  a,  [O.  Fr.  deceptieux.]  De- 
ceitful, dec-iving.  deceptive. 

•■.  .  .  those  organs  had  d«o«/>i»oujfanctlona* 

Shakesp. :  Troitu*  A  Cj^esnda^  v.  SL 

de-9ep'-tive,  o.  [Lat.  decept(tLs):  Eng.  adj. 
sutf,  -ire. J  Deceitful,  deceiving,  cheating, 
false,  misleading. 

".  .  .  dates,  in  such  a  contest,  are  misleading  and 
deceptive.'— Lewia:  Cred.  Earl-/ Rom.  Hiat.  (13M).  ch. 
viil,  j  L 

deceptive  cadence,  &. 

Mus. :  A  term  used  when  the  last  chord  of 
a  pbmse  is  other  than  the  touie  chord,  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant.  Called 
also  Interrnpted  or  False  Cadence.  {Stainer  £ 
Barrett.)    [Capence.! 

de-^ep'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deceptive;  -ly.] 
In    a    deceptive,    deceitful,    or    misleading 

manner. 

*de-9ep'-tive-liess»a.  [Ens- deceptive;  -ness.] 
The  qnnlity  of  being  deceptive  or  deceitful ; 

deceitfulness. 

*  de-cep-tiv'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  decepttvie) ;  -ity.} 
A  deceit,  a  sham.     (Carlyle.) 

*  de-cep'-tor-y,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deceptnrius,  from  der^ptv.'i.l  Containing  or 
tending  to  deceit ;  deceptive,  deceitful,  mis- 
leading. 


de-^em'.  *  de-^eme'. "  de-seme',  *  f .  ft  1 

[Fr  dei-^mer;    Lut.  dectmo  ~  todeiree;  de. 
away,  from,  and  cenio  =  to  diittiuguittli.) 

A.  Transitive : 

"  I.  Ordiiuiry  Langutvje  : 

1.  To  sepantte,  Ut  divide. 

"  /}eeernl»ff  the  good  ni>d  lemed  fimo  tha  e*ll  aid 
oiileniL-d."— yo^e;  Ex/mm  nf  Ouniel.  ch.  L 

2.  To  discern,  to  distinguish. 

"  They  c-ui  see  nothyns.  nor  d/-cmm  what  nuketb  for 
them,   nor  wltnt  Hg.ttuflt  theui-"— ><&p.  Cranmer:   Om 

tAn  :v(C7-um'-nf,  fuL  Ka 

3.  To  decree,  to  pronounce,  to  declare. 

"We  .  .  dTem^Ttnil  decliretlic  same  King  Elchard 
before  thia  to  liave  hf<en  ikiiil  tu  l>e  vni>r"tl*.A>>l^.  vu^blft 
kc'—I/o-'iiu-eJ:  C  •ro-i.  /iu/ttrU  III.  (aiino  U03t- 

n.  Scats  Law:  To  adjudge,  to  decree. 

B.  I ntransilive  : 

•  1.  Ord.  iMTig. :  To  discern. 
"T'id<;t''rne  hetwene  the  truedoctriaeaad  the  lalai.' 
Bir  T.  ilore:    WorU*.  p.  5JS. 

2.  Scots  Law:  To  give  judgment,  to  decree. 

"The  a\iill!)  lordla  and  estttis  of  parlUmeiit,  find, 
decernit.  atid  declarln,  tli.-it  tlie  ajiiit  Fnui<-e».  suiiityiue 
erll  tktthiiile.  hes  cuumiltlit  and  done  u:<|iiii  and 
uinnlfrNt  treuoun  ag^uim  our  tuud  auuciatus  I'^rd.*  Aa 
—AcitJ'i.   r/..  IMJ  (ed.  IBUI.  p.  II, 

de-9emed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Drcern.] 

*  de-5eni'-er,    s.      [Eng.  decern;  -er.l     One 

who  gives  a  judgment  or  opinion. 

".  .  .  tlioM  sli^'ht  and  mlgax  dm^mtn.  .  .  .'— 
atanritt:  iitx  Orw/itu  ia  (I'ref.i 

do-^em'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  »     [Decern.] 
JL  li  "R,  As  pr.  par,  <£  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  decreeing  or  ad- 
judging. 

*  de-^em'-i-tiire,  s.     [Lat.  decemUunu,  fat, 

par.  of  decer HO  =  to  decree.) 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  or  sentence  of  a  court, 
Eometinies  as  enfui  cing  payment  of  a  debt. 

"...  to  Infer  de^trniture  ag&iuct  the  heritors."— 
Kewbyth :  Sup/iL  Dec.,  {>.  617. 

* de-gem'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  decern;  -mtntJl 
Discernment,  judgment,  apprehension. 

"...  a  yet  more  reflued  etectlTe  discretion  or  d^ 
cemment,  .  .  ." — Uoodiem:  Work*,  vol  in.,  p.  US. 

•de-^erp*,  v.t.    [laX.  decerpo.}     To  crop,  to 

pluck  off. 

•de-^erpt,  a.  [Lat.  decerptus,  pa.  par.  of 
decerpo  =■  to  crop  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  ti^jpo 
=  to  pluck.J 

1.  Cropped,  taken  oflf.  torn  away. 

"...  mmmes  eoule,  being  deeerpt  or  t-tken  of  the 

portion  <  t  diuiuite  dlled  meiu,  .  .  ." — Eli/<A :  lioeer 
novr,  hk,  iJL.  c.  il 

2.  Torn  or  rent  in  pieces,  distracted. 

"  0  howe  this  mwste  noble  iale  of  the  worlde  was 
decerj/t  and  rent  to  pieces."— £/^o(  ;  Gooernovr,  b.  1.  e.  ^ 

'  de-9erpt'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decerpt;  -o&ie.J 
That  may  be  cropped  or  plucked  off. 

*  de-^erp'-tlon,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decerptio,  from  decerptvs,  pa.  par.  of  decerpo.] 

1.  The  act  of  crojiiiing  or  plucking  off. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  plucked  otl ;  a  piece,  a 

fragment. 

".  .  .  onr  souls  are  hut  particles  and  de<cerptin7ts  ot 

onr  pareuta,   .  .  ." — Glanoili :    Pre-exuXe'ice  uj  siauix. 

C3. 

*  de-cer-ta'-tion,  &  [Lat.  tiecrrtaiio.]  A 
striving  or  contending;  co.itention,  dispute. 

*de-pesse',  s.    [Decease,  «.J 

•<le-9ess'-l6n(ss  a.s  sh),  ».  (Lat.  de«ssio, 
from  thctssxis,  pa.  par.  of  decedo  =.  to  go  away.] 
A  going  away,  a  deiartnre. 

*de-9est,  v.t.    [Desist.]    To  cease,  to  desist 

from. 

*de-chami',  v.t.  (Fr.  decharm£r.'\  To  dis- 
enchant, to  remove  a  spell  or  charm. 

■• .  ,  .  he  was  Rti'ldenty  cnred  by  decharminff  tfa> 
witcbcrjdt."'— .//iirrc-y :  On  CoiMuntpli^ib 

*  de-cliarmed',  2>a.  par.  oro,    [Decbarm.] 

* de-cliarm'-xng,  pr.   par.,  a.,    &  &.    [De- 

CEAKM.J 

A,  <t  B.  vis  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ass^lbst.:  Tlie  act  of  disenchanting  or 
removing  a  spell  or  charm  ;  disenchantmeiiL 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  <»  =  e:  ey  =  a.     4ia  =  Uw. 
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decbansse  (pi.  da-sho'-sa',  a.    [Fr.l 
iter. :  The  same  aa  Disuembicbed  (q.v.). 

dSch'-en-ite»  s.  [Nmned  after  a  German 
geologist,  Vuii  Decliuii.] 

Mill. :  A  reil  or  yellow  greasy  niinrrnl.  oc- 
cnniiig  JiiiissivH,  Imtt voifl.il,  nodular,  staliic- 
titic,  iukI  at  times  sliglitly  coluiiiiKir.  Hard- 
ness, 3 — 4  ;  sp.  gr.  5-0— 6*8.  Coiniios.  :  Sesqui- 
oxide  (if  vunadium,  ItiSl— 4yi;7  ;  protoxide  of 
lead,  487— 5701; ;  protnxide  ol"  zinc,  0— 21*41. 
Found  in  Germany.     IEusynchite.J 

•de-cliri8'-ti-aii-ize,t'.(.  [Pref.  (le  =  awny, 
Irotii,  and  Kii.i^.'  christianize  (q.v.).]  To  turn 
or  jicrvnit  fioui  Christianity  ;  to  heathenize. 

"  The  iieKtfltpp  In  d^chiUlianUina  the  political  life 
of  nulioiiA."— Disraeli :  LuUuUr,  ch.  Ixxxtv. 

•  de-Chris' -ti-an-ized,  va.  par.  or  a.    [De- 

CUUliTTIANIZE.] 

•de-chris'-ti-an-iz-ing,  pr.  jxir.,  et,,  &  s. 
IDkchhistianize.] 

A.  i.^  B.  Aspr.  par.  Jt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  veil*). 

C,  As  sithst.  :  The  act  of  perverting  or  tiuii- 
iDg  troni  Cliristiauity. 

de9'-i-a-tine,  «.    [Dgssiatime.] 

do-yid'-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  decid{e):  -a6te.] 
CapaMe  of  being  decided. 

"Our  cmi trove raiea  about  things  indlffarent  Are 
deciiiitbit  by  tliese  priuciplea."  —  Jones :  liom«  .Vo 
i/ut/i«r  Cnurch  (le.ej,  i  L 

decide'*  v.t  &  i.  (Ft.  didder ;  Ital.  decidere, 
froui  Lnt.  decido  =  to  decide  :  de  ~  away,  and 
orftZo  =  to  cut.] 

A.  Transilive: 

*1.  To  cut  off,  to  separate. 

"The  MA  too  near  dedile*  vis  from  tbei^est." — FiiUer: 
Ball/  aUttr,  i>k.  ii.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  determine  a  question  or  dispute;  to 
settle,  to  adjudge. 

*'.  .  .  who  dare  question  aoght  that  he  d«ci<ipjl" 
Byroit  :  Cortair,  \,  8. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  give  a  decision  on  a  question  or  dis- 
pute ;  to  determine,  to  adjudge. 

"...  who  lieciiUi  so  often,  and  who  exAniinps  so 
•eldom,   .  .    ."—I'ope :  /Tomer'*  Odt/ssep  (Fostsctipii. 

2.  To  make  up  uue'a  mind  on  a  point;  to 
oonie  to  a  decision. 

•  3.  T<»  be  determined  or  settled. 

"At  last  T  thout:bt.  ^luce  ye  are  thus  divided, 
I  priut  it  will ;  and  80  the  aise  decidtd." 

liunyan:  Apology. 

5  Cr.ahb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
decide,  to  determine,  and  to  conclude  -upon : 
"The  ide;i  of  luingiug  a  tiling  to  an  end  is 
coniinou  to  tliesignilic^itinn  of  all  these  words  ; 
but  decide  expresses  more  than  determine,  and 
determine  more  than  conclude.  Decide  and 
determine  are  both  employed  in  mattei.s  relat- 
ing to  oursflves  or  othtis;  conclude  is  em- 
pl<iyed  ill  matters  that  respect  the  jiarties  only 
who  concliuie.  As  it  respects  otliers,  to  dtn'uie 
ts  ail  actof  greater  authoiity  than  to  determine: 
a  pnrent  decides  for  his  child  ;  a  subordinate 
person  ujay  determine  sometimes  for  those  who 
are  under  iiini  in  the  absenc-e  of  his  superiors. 
In  all  CJises,  to  decide  is  an  act  of  greater 
importaiure  than  to  determine.  The  nature 
and  character  of  a  thing  is  decided  upon  :  its 
lindts  or  extent  are  determineil  on.  A  judge 
deckles  on  the  law  and  equity  of  the  case  ; 
tlie  jiii-y  determine  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  person.  An  individual  d€ciiUs  in  bis 
own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  tlie  prupiiety 
of  adopting  it ;  he  determincji  \n  his  own  mind 
as  to  how,  when,  and  where  it  shall  lie 
commenced.  To  determine  and  conclude  are 
equally  iiraclical :  Imt  determine  seems  to  be 
more  peculiarly  the  act  of  an  individual ;  cx»i- 
clu'lf.  may  be  the  ixrt  of  one  or  of  many.  We 
dtfi-i  mine  by  an  iuiniediate  act  of  the  will ;  we 
conclude  on  a  thing  by  iuft-renoe  and  deduc- 
tion. CaiHiCB  may  often  influence  in  deter- 
mining; but  nothing  is  conchtdal  on  wilh()nt 
delibci'ation  and  judgment.  Many  tilings  may 
be  dttennined  on  which  are  either  ne\er  juit 
into  executinu,  or  rem;iin  long  unexecuted  ; 
but  that  which  is  conclmUd  on  is  mostly  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  actinn.  To  conclvdc  on 
is  projierly  to  come  to  a  final  determination." 
(Crahb :  ling.  Syncn.) 

de-5id'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Decide.] 

A.  As  pn.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  to 
tliose  of  the  verb. 


^,  As  adjective : 

1.  0/  VUnijs: 

(1)  Settled,  determined,  adjudged. 

('2)  Clear,  evident,  tmanibiguous  ;  that  can- 
not be  doubted  or  mistaken. 

"  .  .  every  nicn)i>er  of  lui  oppressed  church  fs  a 
man  who  has  a  very  decuieii  prefvreuce  tor  ttiAt 
chwtch."—Al<ic>iuluy:  J/Ul.  fJuff..  cit.  xiil. 

(3)  Strong,  determined,  residute. 

'•.  .  .  conu>elled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  ded<i«(i 
flt«iia."— .>/(ic««/((tf  .■  1/Ul.  A'Hfl.cli.  xiiL 

2.  Of  persons:  Determined,  resolute,  unhesi- 
tating, unwavering. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
decided,  di'termined,  and  resolute  :  "  A  nian 
wlii>  is  decided  reniiiins  in  no  doubt ;  he  who  is 
detei-viined  is  uninfluenced  by  the  doubts  or 
questions  of  others ;  lie  who  is  reaolute  is 
unitifluenced  by  the  consequences  of  bis 
actions.  A  decided  character  is  at  all  times 
essential  foi-  a  prince  or  a  minister,  ...  a 
deter^nined  character  is  essential  for  a  com- 
mander, or  any  one  who  has  to  exercise  autho- 
rity ;  a  resolute  character  is  essential  for  one 
who  is  engaged  in  dangerous  enter|ii  ises. 
Pericles  Wiis  a  man  of  a  decided  temper  which 
wai*  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment in  a  seiison  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
quietude;  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  displayed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  determined  character, 
when  he  put  to  <.leath  his  victorious  son  for 
a  breach  of  military  discipline ;  Brutus,  the 
murderer  of  Caesar,  was  a  man  of  resolute 
temper." 

(2)  He  thns  discriminates  between  decided 
and  decisire:  "Decided  marks  that  which  is 
actually  decided:  decisive  that  which  apper- 
tains to  decision.  Decided  is  employed  for 
persons  or  things  ;  decisive  only  for  things. 
A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is  decided  ; 
a  sentence,  a  judgment,  or  a  victory  is  decisive. 
A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  ri^dit  to  be  dedd&lly 
advei-se  to  every  thing  which  is  imnioi-al :  we 
should  be  cautious  not  to  pronounce  decisircli/ 
on  any  point  where  we  are  not  perfectly  clear 
and  well  grounded  in  our  opiuion."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

de-9id'-ed-l^,  adiu  [Eng.  decided ;  -ly.]  In 
a  decided  manner;  clearly,  plainly,  unmis- 
takeiibly. 

"...  men  dfcidt^ity  Buperior  to  the  generality  of 
the  people." — Muenulay  :  HLst.  Entt.,  ch.  lit 

*  de-9ide'-ment,    *  des-cide-ment,   «. 

[Eng.  decide;  -mcnt.]    A  decision,  a  deciding. 

'•  Fie  Si-rnior,  there  be  times,  aiid  terms  of  honour 
To  aigue  these  things  In,  de  cUlemeuU  able 
ToBpcak.  ye  uublo  gcntleuicD,  .  .  .' 

Ueauin.  <i  Flct.  :  love's  Pdgrimage,  IL  L 

*de-cid'-enoe,  s.  [Lat.  decidentia,  from 
decklensy  \n-.  par.  of  decido  =  to  fall  do^vn  :  de 
=  down,  away,  and  cado  =  to  fiill.J  The  act 
or  piocess  nf  railing  ott'  or  away. 

"  Men,  obaervinjrthe  dtcft^nreof  their  bomea.  do  fall 
upon  the  ouceit  {hat  It  onmiHiiy  ruileth  away,  .  .  ." 
— lirovme  :  Vulgar  Erroun,  bk.  iii..  cb.  Ix. 

de-5id'-er,  s.     [Eng.  rf<;cid(e);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  decides  questions  or  cases ;  a 
judge. 

"...  proper  Judges  or  deciders  ot  controveiay." — 
Watfs. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  determines  a  con- 
test or  conteutiou 

II.  Sports :  A  race  run  or  a  game  played 
to  decide  a  match,  when  in  the  former  race 
or  games  the  contestants  have  been  exactly 
equal. 

"...  Frisky  Matron  and  Latour,  the  former  of 
whom  won  the  decider."— Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  28, 

18S1. 

de-^id'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a,  &  s.    [Drcide.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  determining  or 
settling  a  case,  question,  or  contention  ;  de- 
cision. 

**  de-9id'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deciding  ;  -ly.] 
Decisively,  deciiledly. 


de-cid'-U-a,  s.    [Lat.  deciduxis.'\ 

Physiol. :  A  membrane  thrown  off  the 
uterus  alter  pnrturitiou.  It  has  a  threefold 
division,  the  larger  forming  the  immediate 
lining  of  the    uterine    cavity,    being   called 


decidiia  vera  (ti  ire  decidual,  the  ftecond  deci'lita 
re/lexa  (turned. back  decidnu),  and  the  third 
really  a  si'ectal  dcvelo|init;nt  id  jart  of  tho 
first — decUlua  senUiim  (late  decidua). 

de-9id'-U-ate,  re,     [Kng.  decidu('t)\  -ate.] 

1.  All  epithet  a)>p]ied  to  tliose  uiainmala 
which  part  with  a  decidua  after  parturition. 

2.  Being  deciduous,  fallin;;  away  (said  of  a 
placenUi).  Primates  (excepting  the  Lemurs), 
Cheiroptera,  Iiisectiv<n-a,  Hoth-ntia,  and  most 
Edentates  have  a  deciduate  placenia. 

•  de-fid-u'-i-ty,  «.  (Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
deciduitas,  fiom  deciduus.)  Tho  quality  of 
being  deciduous. 

de-fid'-u-ous,  a.    [Lat.  deciduus,  from  decido 

--  lo  lall  dovviuj 

1.  iiotany: 

(1)  (0/leaves,  £c.):  Falling,  not  permanent; 
an  ei>iihet  applied  to  those  organs  which 
detach  themselves  after  fulfilling  their  func- 
tions. Most  of  the  trees  of  this  country  hav* 
deciduous  leaves.  Those  trees  which  are 
called  evergreen,  as  the  Pines  and  Evergreen 
Oak,  always  lose  a  certain  nuiuber  of  leaves 
at  intervals,  autlicient,  however,  being  left  to 
preserve  the  green  appeiuance. 

(2)  (0/  trees,  £c.):  Having  deciduous  leaves, 
&c, 

"...  the  lighter  green  of  the  <f«rJdi(9fi«  trees.*— 
Darwin:  Vogaae  round  tita  IVvrid  (ed.  l&IOj,  ch.  IL. 
p;  ax. 

2.  Zool. :  Applied  to  those  parts  which  have 
only  a  temporary  existence,  and  are  shed  dar- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  as  Lite  liair, 
horns,  and  teeth  of  cettain  animals. 

"...  deciduous  pivrts,  iuoh  as  the  plneenta  uterina^ 
and  the  ditfert'ut  nieiiibiiuies  tiiat  iiivolve  the  ftEtot 
— Uuyle  :    Works,  vol.  vi,.  p.  J33. 

TI  DecidvA)U3  Cypress:  A  tree,  Taxodvwm 
distichxtm-. 

de-9id'-n-ous-ness,  $.  [Eng.  deciduous, 
-ntsi,.}     i'lie  quality  of  being  deciduous. 

do'-9i-grSia»    de -(l-gramme,    s.     [Fzv 

dicigramme.)  A  weight  of  one-tenth  of  a 
gramme  =  0'056438  drams.    [Gramme.] 

de'-^U,  de-90e,  «.    (Lat,  decern  =  ten.] 

Astron. :  An  a.'jpect  or  position  of  two 
planets,  when  they  are  distant  from  eacb 
other  a  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac 

de'-9x-li-tre,  s.  [Fr.]  A  Frencli  measure  of 
ca]iacity,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  litre,  or 
0*17t>077  of  a  pint. 

de-cil-li-on,  ».    [Lat  decern  =  ten.] 

Math.:  In  American  notition,  a  thousand 
invuhod  tu  tlie  elevi-uib  power,  &  unit  with 
tlitrty-tlirce  ciphers  atuiciicd  ;  lu  English  no- 
tiition,  a  niilliuii  iinulvcd  to  the  tenili  power, 
a  unit  ^^ith  sixty  ciphers  uttacbed. 

de-^U'-li-ontb,  a.  &  «.    [Eng.  dccilUon ;  -th.} 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  decillion, 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  of  a  decillion  equal  parts; 
the  dccilUouth  part. 

de9'-i-ma,  s.     [Lat.  fern,  of  dedmus  =  the 
tenth ;  decern  =  ten.] 
Music :  A  tenth,  an  interval  of  a  tenth. 

(1)  Decima  ploia  de  tonis  :  A  major  tenth. 

(2)  Decima  non  plena  de  tanis:  A  minor 
tenth. 

(3)  Decima  quarta :  A  fourteenth,  or  octavo 
of  tlie  seventh. 

(4)  Decima  quinta :  A  fifteenth  or  double 
octave. 

(5)  Decima  tertia  :  A  thirteenth,  or  octave  of 
the  si.xth.    (Stainer  £  Jiarrett.) 

de9'-i-]lial,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  ciectinus=the  tenth.] 
A*  As  adjective: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ten ;  connted  or  pn^ 

ceeding  by  tens. 

•■ .  .  ,  it  is  bfird  lo  go  beyond  eighteen,  or.  at  most, 
(oiir-niid-twenty  decimal  pro^rssiiious.  without  cao- 
fusiou."— iocAo. 

*2.  Of  or  i»ertaining  to  tithes. 

IL  Math. :  [Decimal  ARrrHUCTic] 
B.  As  substantive : 

■  1.  Any  number  expressed  ia  a  decim^ 
notation,  on  a  scuile  of  tens. 

2.  A  decimal  fraction  (q.v.). 


bSit  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  ^n,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  cxiFt.     -ing. 
-eian.    tian  ^  shan.    -tion,  -siou^shun;  -(iosu  -gion^zhun.      -tious. -«ious,  -sious^shus.     -tole, -die,  A:c- ^  l>el.  del- 
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decimalism— decisive 


decimal  arltlixnetlo. 

idutlitmatics : 

t  1.  Tlitj  coiiiinnii  system  of  arithmetic,  in 
which  tlie  Hj^nrea  lepiesent  a  ditti-r'-nt  vhIhl', 

f>rngressin^  or  (lecreasiii;^  Iiy  teiiM  :  tiie  valm; 
itiMcuiitig  ttMifoUl  for  eiu-h  ])iare  neater  to  iU*: 
left  hand,  aiicl  ileciea-iiiit;  tmilold  fur  each 
plaice  nuurer  the  liglit  hand. 

2.  Thiit  jtart  nf  tlie  Bciciice  of  nuniorical  cal- 
culation vvhicli  tieats  of  decimal  liacLiunti. 

decimal  fraction. 

Malli.  :  A  fiinti'tn  whose  denominator  in 
10,  or  some  power  nf  ten,  tlnit  is  some 
mnltiiile  of  10,  into  itself,  ua  100.  1.000,  &<-. 
Tims  ,';;  T?,.i  Tmm  ^^'^  decimal  fnictions,  ImL 
for  convenience  the  denominator  is  usunlly 
omitted,  and  its  |d;tce  Hnjiplied  by  a  dot  c.r 
point  placed  on  the  left  haml  aide  of  as  m;iny 
(Igni-es  of  the  numerator  as  th'-re  are  ciphfrs 
in  the  deiifunimttor :  thus  the  fractions  given 
above  are  usually  written  ■:!,  '0  >,  •007,  ciphers 
being  addeil  on  the  left  hand  side  where  the 
number  of  flgnn-M  in  the  nninenitor  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  cipliers  in  the  denominator. 

decimal  measure.  A  measure,  the 
unit  of  which  is  divided  into  t«n  equal  ports. 

decimal  notation. 

Mnlh.  :  The  system  of  numerical  calculation 
by  tens. 

".  .  .  It  Is  »Bpecle§  of  order  extremely  ftbvlousto  nil 
who  «9e  tliB  il-'-i'iiiil  Tin('iiiim,"—Burk€:  Aliridff.  of 
Eng.  iliil(rr\j,  bk.  11.,  ch.  vli. 

decimal  system.  A  system  of  weights 
and  measures  in  which  the  values  of  the 
sevei"al  weij^hts,  &e.,  ])roi*eed  by  multiples  tif 
ten.  [Mrtric  system,]  (See  41  &  42  Vict., 
c.  49,  sec.  21.) 

♦  d69'-i-mal-i5m,  s.  [Eng.  decimal:  -ism.) 
The  principle  ol'  a  decimal  system  of  currency, 
weights,  measures,  &c. 

tdec'-i-mal-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  (Ucimaliz(e) ; 
-at  ion.]  The  act  or  process  of  decimalizing  the 
currency,  weights,  measures,  &c.,  of  a  country. 

t  dSc'-i-mal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  decimal;  -ize.] 
To  reduce  or  adapt  to  the  decimal  system. 

de9'-i-mal-l;S^,  adv.  [Eng.  decimal ;  -ly.]  By 
means  of  tens  ;  according  to  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. 

dd9'-i-mate»  v.t.  [Lat.  dcclmatvs.  pa.  par.  of 
d£Cimo,  from  decimus  =  tenth ;  decern  =  ten.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  aa  B. 

*  2.  To  take  the  tenth  purt  or  tithe  of. 

n.  fig. :  To  destroy  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of. 

"The  Egyptiane  foiTght  with  determined  bravery, 
jeplymg  tij  tlie  hot  lire  poured  into  their  furta  from 
our  hfc'ivyguna  until  they  must  have  beeu  quite  tteci- 
m'i(«d.'—/)etpatch  from  Sir  f.  B.  Seymour.  July  14. 
18S2. 

B.  Mil.  Lnxo,  &€.  :  To  select  every  tenth 
man  for  punishment  by  death  in  case  of  a 
general  mutiny  oi-  other  outbreak. 

"  To  dpcimnfe  the  (Tuilty  would  have  been  to  commit 
K  fr^btful  massacre."— J/nc(iu(iii/  ;  fiitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

d65'-i-mat-ed,  jw.  /wr.  or  a.    [Decimate.) 
A.  ^s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  ndj.  :  Having  lost  the  great  propor- 
tion of  one's  property. 

-Drp- 

dS9'-i-mat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Decimate.] 
A.  &  B.  ^3  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  8xihstaJitii>e : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  pnictice  of  selecting  by  lot 
every  tentti  man  for  i>unishmeut ;  decimation, 

2.  .\  taking  of  the  tenth  part  or  tithe  ;  deci- 
mation. 

de9-i-ma'-tion,     ■  de^  i-ma'-9l-onn,  s. 

[Fr.  (kciinatiuit :  \ta\.  declmazioiie ;  Lat.  dcci- 
matio,  from  ilecijnatus.] 

A»  Ordinary  Langutxge: 

1  Literally: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 

*  2.  The  taking  of  the  tithe  or  tenth  part,  a 
tithing. 


"  /mjirtmit  the  tint  tneans  or  coone  hiteiided  to  lu- 
creuHv  yonr  M.-iJeuty's  rtveuuea  or  |iruflu  wikhal,  le  of 
grwitrat  cuiiDi-^utriice.  Hiid  I  c;ill  It  ft  Uevimation.  .  ,  ,' 
— Attain  Trlult :  Tt,«  Earl  nf  /le^ivrU.  Ac.  {mi.  isao). 

II.  Fig. :  A  destruction  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  )tcrhon8  ;  a  severe  loss  of  Hie. 

B.  Mil.  Lato,  (tc. :  The  act  or  syst^-m  of 
selecting  by  lot  every  tenth  man  for  irnnLsh- 
meut  by  death. 

"  By  deciinittlon.  niid  ft  tithed  death.' 

Shakttp. :  Tii'ion  qf  AChrru,  T.  i. 

•  d69'-I-mat-dr,  s.  [Eng.  decimat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  wiio  decimates. 

"...  Millies.  Committees,  sequeatrfiton,  trlera,  and 
tUci>nittort."—Sou.  /t :  Ht^rm.,  vol.  6,  uer.  l. 

•  de9-i-mes'-tri-al,  a.  [Lat.  decern  =  ten, 
ami  mea^ris,  couibinin:;  fnrm  af  mensis  ~  a 
Uiunth.)     C'lnsistin^  often  immths. 

"...  tlie  cUcitn^aCri'tl  y«ar  of  Uomulvu."— 7<ewU  : 
Attron.  Ancientt,  ch.  1.,  f  3. 

de9 -i-me-tre,  «.  [Fr.]  A  French  measure 
of  length,  eqiuil  to  tlie  tenth  part  of  a  metre, 
or  a'93710  inches. 

de9-i-m6-8ex'-td,  s.    (Lat.  =  sixteenth.) 
L  Ordiiuiry  lAinguo^e : 

1.  Lit.:  [IL], 

2.  Fig,  :  A  very  small  compass. 

"  Proceed,  my  little  wit 
In  decimo-tex/o."  JUasnnger:  Uniiut.  Combat,  i.  i. 

IL  Print.  £  Bookbinditnj  :  A  name  given  to 
the  size  of  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
the  size  of  one  fold  of  a  sheet  folded  so  as  to 
make  sixteen  leaves.  It  is  generally  written 
16mo. 

de'-^ine,  «.  (Lat.  dec(em)=tea,  and  Eng.  sutf. 
'ine  {Ckem.).] 

Chem.  :  A  liydrocarbon,  CjoH]^,  formed  alnng 
with  Decenebyheatingturpentme  oil  lorsoine 
hours  with  20  parts  of  hydriodic  acid.  It  boils 
at  170°  to  175°.  Heated  to  280°  with  hydriodic 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  Pecane.  CmH.w,  with 
evolution  of  a  gaseous  mixture  of  57  pails  of 
hjdrogen  and  43  parts  of  propane,  CxHg. 

"  de'-9m-er,  de-^en'-ni-er,  do'-zin-er, 

s.  [Lat.  decern  =  ten.]  A  tithing  man.  He  had 
tlie  oversight  of  ten  households  mutually 
bound  by  frankpledge  lor  the  preservation  of 
the  peace. 

"The  titbinir  man  or  deciner,"-~Wani :  Sermoiti, 
p.  128. 

de-^i'-pher,  v.t.     [Fr.  dichiffrer.] 

i.  Literally: 

1.  To  exjilain  or  make  clear  any  secret  cha- 
racters or  cipher  ;  to  discover  the  meaning  of 
any  secret  writing. 

"  They  Ueciphfred  Latin  inscriptlona  " — Macattiay  : 
Eitt.  Eng.,  th.  iv. 

2.  To  read  or  explain  bad  or  indistinct  writ- 
ing. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  discover,  to  explore,  to  investigate. 

"  The  better  dfciphtfring  of  the  Riuer  o(  PUite,  .  .  .* 
— //•icktiiyt :   Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  70a. 

2.  To  explain,  to  make  clear,  to  unfold,  to 
unravel,  to  intei-pret. 


3.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  find  out. 

"That  yon  are  both  deciphered,  that's  the  newa." 
Shakt;sp. :  Tittu  A  iidronicu*.  iv.  2. 

4.  To  write  or  set  down  in  characters  ;  to 
set  forth,  to  decl;ire. 

"Then  were  1'iwb  of  necessity  invented,  that  bo 
every  jiailiciilHr  subject  miglit  find  his  iirlucipal  plea- 
Bure  deciphered  unto  him,  in  the  tables  of  his  luws."— 
Locke. 

*  de-9i'-plier,  *de-9y'-plier,s.  [Decipher, 

v.]     An  explanation  or  key  to  a  cipher. 

"Bftker  brought  loe  a  (Zecy//Ae/'."—S(afe  Trials  (anno 
isri),  Duke  0/  yojfolk. 

t  de-5i'-pher-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  decipher;  -ahle.] 
Able  or  possible  to  be  deciphered  ;  that  may 
or  can  be  deciphered. 

■" ,  .  .  nothing  hut  the  Nnme  was  decipherabU.'— 
Carlyle:  Sartor  Heiartus,  bk.  iL,  ch.  1, 

de-9i'-phered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deciphek, 
v.] 

de-9i-pher-er,    *  de-9y'-pher-er,  s. 

[Eng.  decipher:  -er.]  One  who  reads  or  ex- 
plains anything  written  in  cipher  or  secret 
char;i(!ters. 

".  .  delude  and  forestall  all  the  cunning  of  the 
decypherer,  .  .  ." — liat-on  :  On  Learning,  bk   vL,  ch.  L 


d$-9i  -pher-Inr,  *  dfi-^y'-pher-Ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  il  S.      (DbClPHEK,  V.J 

A.  &■  B.  .lis  pr.  par  £  particip.  ad}. :  (Sm 

the  verb), 

C.  A»  mihst. :  The  act  or  science  of  reading 
or  explaining  anything  writleii  iu  cipher  or 
secret  characters ;  decipherment. 

"Tlt«  knowledge  of  uyplierUis  bath  dnwne  on  with 
It  ft  Wiiowled^e  reUtive   iiulo  It,  which  I*  the  know- 
-Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bit,  vL, 

de-9i'-pher-ment,  s.  ( Eng.  decipher ;  -mtnt.^ 
The  ac-t  or  science  of  deciphering  secret  or 
obscure  writing. 

"The  UerculHiieum  jiapyrl,  when  the  prKc-tlcabllltj 
o(  U%e\x  <lecif>hertn^nt  was  HUt(ge«ted.  were  cuntidvntly 
ru},'urded  ns  n  wholesale  rei)erLory  ui  the  lost  hteratun 
of  the  fHiC'i:u\A.'~ Edinburgh  lieeinD.  No.  '23C,  p.  31*. 
October.  \%CL 

d©-9ip'-i-^  «.    [Lat.  decipio  =  to  deceive.] 

Chem.  :  Tlie  oxide  of  dccipium.  furmul* 
doubtful  ;  either  DpO  or  Dp-^Os- 

de-9ip'-i-iim,  s.    [Decipia.] 

Cliem.  :  Kymlxd  Dp,  atftinic  weight  106,  !f 
the  oxide  is  DpO.  Found  in  the  sumarskite 
of  North  Carolina,  and  said  to  Ire  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  metals  of  the  ceiium 
and  yttrium  groups.  Its  salts  are  colourless. 
The  ar-etate  crystallizes  easily.  The  double 
sulphate  of  dt-cii'ium  and  imtassium  is  only 
sightly  soluble  i[i  a  satunited  solution  of 
))i)tassium  sulphate,  but  easily  soluble  in 
water.  Decipium  nitrate  gives  in  direct  solar 
light  an  abaori>tion  speclnim  conbdniug  at 
least  three  bands  in  tlie  blue  and  indigo. 
(IVatts:  Diet.  Chem.  ;  Yttrium  JUetaU,  voL 
viii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  2,156.) 

*  de-^ise',  v.t.    [Lat.  decisus,  pa.   par.  of  de- 

cido.\    Tn  decide,  to  settle,  to  determine. 

"  No  man  more  profoundly  dlscosseth  ormore  fynely 
d'-ct*eth  the  v«e  of  ceremunieB.'— {^dui ;  I'r^aoe  to 
IIaaheu>. 

de-fi'-^ion,  «.    [Lat.   decisio,   from  deddo.} 

[Decide.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally: 

*  L  The  act  of  cutting  off  or  separating. 

"Not  by  derivation  or  decWon.  but  by  a  total  and 
plenary  cuuuuunlcatloa.'' — Cearnvn  :  On  Creed,  ivrL  il. 

*  2.  A  piece  cut  otl",  a  Iraguient. 

"And  especially  from  rocks  and  Btonen  along  the 
■eo.  continuiilly  washed  and  d^ulied  with  waves,  there 
be  decitioTu."—UoUand  :  /'luLiTcii,  p.  S'i'. 

3.  The  net  of  deciding,  determining,  or 
settling  any  point,  question,  ditl'erence,  or 
contest 

".  .  .  no  m''Ji»ttre  of  leulstatioD.  uo  decitUm  of  war  or 
peace,  .  .  .  uuuld  take  uljice  with<  ut  the  consent  Ot 
the  Senate  luid  people.  —/.evU:  Cred,  Early  Roman 
But.  116S5).  ch.  X.I,  S  W. 

4.  The  judgment  given  in  any  case. 

5.  The  determination  of  an  event. 


"  And  claims  for  ever,  as  his  roy^l  rii^ht. 
Uie  gght 
C-noper  :  Kxpo*i ulxtion,  tn. 


iTOVA]. 

The  event  and  sure  deHtion  of  tlie  fight. 
yt'iiliitioi 


n.  Fig. :  The  quality  of  being  decided  ;  a 
decided,  resolute,  or  determined  character; 
resolution,  firmness. 

B,  Jmw  : 

1.  Gen. :  The  judgment  given  in  a  court  oi 
law. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Session. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deci- 
sion, judgvient,  and  sentence:  "...  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collaleml  ideas  which  are 
expressed  \ty  judgme^it  and  ^ntence  :  a  decision 
has  no  respect  to  the  ag-nt;  it  may  be  said 
of  one  or  many  ;  it  may  be  the  ileci-non  of  the 
court,  of  the  nation,  of  the  publiu,  of  a  par- 
lici.lar  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual :  but  a  judgment  is  given  i»  a  public 
court,  or  .imong  piivate  individuals  ;  a  sentence 
is  passed  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of 
the  public.  A  decision  specilies  none  ol  the 
circumstances  of  the  aciiou  ;  it  nuiy  be  a 
legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision ;  it  may  be  a 
decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  or  aftei 
mature  deliberation  :  a  jvd  ment  is  always 
piisse'l  either  in  a  court  of  l.iw,  and  conse- 
quently by  virtue  of  authority  ;  or  it  is  passed 
by  an  individual  by  the  auihority  of  his  own 
judgment:  a  sentence  is  always  p;is.sed  by  tiie 
authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of  the  pubUc." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  6ynon.) 

dCHJl'-Sive,  a.     [Ft.  uecisif,  from  Lat.  decisiu, 
from  decido  =  to  decide  (q.v.).] 


C&te,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  i^hat.  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot 
or.  wore,  wgU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  v^ite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e,    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


decisively — declaiming 
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L  Of  persons:    Cliaracterized    by  deciaioD, 
ftnuHL'ss,  or  rusulution  ;  decLUed. 
II.  0/  things: 

1.  Haviu;^  the  power  or  attribute  of  decid- 
ing or  detenuiniiig  a  question,  dilfeieiice,  or 
event;  conclusive,  liiial. 

".  .  .  the  deciiioa  boor  was  at  han(L"~-J/acau/a|r .' 
Bi»t.  Btig.,  cb.  vvL 

2.  Final,  irrevocable,  unalterable. 

".  .  .  the  Boul  liiiiiieJiatelv'  after  iIm  Ooparture,  t^ 
ceives  FK/t'cufia  irrevucublo  (loom,  .  ."—Uatet:  Her.; 
Proo.  i.  -SL 

3.  Characterized  by  decision,  (irmneaa,  or 
resolution. 

*  H  Decisive  oath  : 

Civil  Ixiw  :  When  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit 
was  unable  to  prove  his  allc^^'ation  ayaiust  tlie 
other,  he  challenged  his  adversary  to  swear 
tliat  it  was  not  so.  If  yuilty  h_'  was  placed  in 
this  dilemma,  tliat  lie  must  either  confess  his 
crime  or  on  the  ntlier  hand  perjure  himself. 
{BUu:kstone :  Cominent.,  bli.  iii.,  ch.  22.) 

de-9i'-sive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  decisive;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  decisive  mann*^r;  so  as  to  decide 
any  point,  question,  or  difference. 

"Not  iwiuting  very  decisioely  Moywlilther."— Ca»*- 
lyle  :  Lett.  A  Speeches  of  CrjiniouU,  iii.  1G7, 

2.  Witli  decision,  firmness,  or  resolution. 

de-^i'-sive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  decisive  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  decisive,  final,  or 
conclusive. 

2.  Decision,  flnnness,  or  resolution  of  cha- 
racter. 

dS-^i'-^O,  adv,    [Ital.] 

Music:  Determined,  decided,  with  decision. 

•  de-9i'-Sor-3;^,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
decisoruLS,  from  decisiis.]  Having  the  quality 
or  power  of  deciding  ;  decisive. 

deck,    *decke,  v.t.     [O.  Dut.  dedcen;  Dut. 
dekken,  cogn.   witli  Dan.  dcekke;  Sw.  tdcka ; 
Ger.  deckeii  ;   Lat.  tego,   all  =  to  cover.     Cf. 
A.9.  theccan  ~  to  thatidu] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  To  cover,  to  overspread. 

■  Whether  tu  tlfck  with  clouds  th'  iincolour'd  Bky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  fjiUiu,'  showers.* 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  v.  18?.  190. 

*  2.  To  clothe,  to  dress,  to  array. 

"  He  ahall  deck^  me  like  a  brydegrome,  .  ,  ."—Bible 
flWl):   Etiiye.  IxL 

3.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embellish,  to 
setoff. 

".  .  .  or  diamond  drops 
That  Bparkllng  deck'd  tlie  iiiurnius  gniss." 

Wordtworth  :  Excurtion,  bit,  rt. 

•4.  To  equip,  to  furnish  out. 
"He  decked  and  viUiled  dyuera  ebippea  of  warre 
.  .  ."—I/ull:  /lenrff  VI 1 1.,  an.  2J. 
IL  Shipbuilding  :  To  furnish  with  a  deck. 

dSok  (1),  s.  &  a.    [Deck,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Shiphuilding :  A  floor  in  a  ship  above  the 
bottom  of  the  liohl.  Boats  have  no  peiinunent 
decks,  Imt  are  sometimes  tein]iorarily  covered 
with  a  preventer-deck.    (Knight.) 

"  £neitB  from  his  lofty  deck  bol'\a  forth 
The  jjeiceful  ulive  branch.  .  .  ." 
Cotoper:  Translations /rem  Virgil ;  .tgnetd,  bk.  viii. 

%  Decks  may  run  from  stem  to  stern,  or  be 
but  paitial.  Siiine  flsliing-crafi  liave  a  iwrtinl 
deck,  forming  a  cuddy.  \'essels  are  classed, 
for  some  pur]iose9,  by  the  uuinber  of  their 
decks ;  as.  single-dcc/.ed,  two-decked,  three- 
deckefl.  In  three-decked  shipii  the  decks 
above  the  water-line  are  known  as  the  upjier 
or  spar,  main,  middle,  gun  or  lower-deck.  In 
two-decked  sliips,  the  ujtper  or  spar,  main, 
and  gun-deck.  In  frigates  and  merchnnt- 
vessels,  the  upper  and  main  decks.  Tlie  deck 
next  below  the  water-line  is  the  nrloji-deck  in 
two-  or  tliree-deckers,  but  is  known  as  the 
lower  deck  in  vessels  of  the  lowei' grades.  The 
alter  p;irt  of  the  orlop-deck  is  tlie  cock-pit 
A  ]>assa,'e  round  Ihe  orlop-deck,  to  get  at  tlie 
ship's  side  for  repaii-s  during  actiim.  is  called 
the  wing- passage.  On  this  deck  are  the 
cabins  and  berths  of  officers  and  men.  A 
conii>Iete  deck  over  the  mam-deck  is  the  spar 
or  flnsh-decU.  The  foreoistle  is  Ihe  foienn'st 
part,  and  the  qu.irter-deck  the  afteirnost  part. 
of  tlie  spar-tlei-U  ;  the  waist  is  the  spiic  auiid- 
ship.s.  A  small  deck  at  the  after  end  is  the 
poop  or  round-housp,  and  usually  extends  to 
the  mizzen.  Above  it  is  the  poop-det^k.  A 
similnr  deck  nt  th*"  forward  entl  is  calle'I  the 
tojigallant-forecastle.     A  transverse  deck  ex- 


tending across  the  middle  of  the  vessel  is 
c.ill(;d  a  liurricane.-deck,  bridge -deck,  or 
bridge.  It  is  common  in  steam  -  vessels, 
covciing  the  space  bulow  the  puddle-boxes. 
Dctaclied  buildings  on  a  deck  aredcck-house^. 
The  openings  in  a  dei;k  aie  laddci'-ways  or 
liutchways.  Tweeu-tZtc/cs  is  the  spacj  below  the 
spar-deck.  The  former  is  covered  by  a  hood  nr 
covering  called  a  companion.  'Ihe  covurings 
of  a  hatchway  are  hati.-hes.  Tiic  raised  ledges 
aro  lud  the  hatchway  are  conmings  in  the  fore 
and  aft  direction  ;  head-lcdgos  in  the  parts 
athwartships.  Glasses  inserted  in  holes  madr, 
in  a  deck  are  ciUcd  tlecU-lighta,  and  serve  to 
light  cabins  below.  (Knight.) 
^,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deck  ;  as,  decA-light, 
deck-imnip,  &c 

2.  Carried  on  the  deck  ;  as,  ticcfc-cargo,  deck- 
passenger.  &C- 

TI  To  clear  the  decks :  To  prepare  for  action. 

deck-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  A  strong  beam  running  across 
a  ship,  to  support  the  deck  and  keep  the  sides 
at  their  proper  distance. 

deck-bridge,  s. 

1.  liaiL  Eng. :  One  in  which  the  track  occu- 
pies the  upper  stringer,  as  distinguished  from 
one  in  which  the  track,  whether  for  cars  or 
carriages,  rests  on  the  lower  stringer  and  forma 
a  through  bridge. 

2.  Naut. :  A  ]>latform  connecting  the  yaddle- 
boxe^  of  a  paddle  steamer,  or  above  and  across 
the  deck  amidships  of  a  screw. 

deck-cargo,  s. 

Naut.  :  Tliat  portion  of  the  cargo  which  is 
carried  on  the  deck. 

deck-feed  pnmp,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  hand-puinp  used  for  washing 
decks,  feeding  the  boiler,  &c. 

deck-hook,  s. 

ShipbuiUL  :  A  thwartship- frame  crossing 
the  apron  in  a  nearly  hoiizoutal  position,  to 
strengthen  the  bow  and  support  the  forward 
end  of  the  deck.     [Stem.] 

deck-light,  s.  A  bull's-eye  or  thick  glass 
window  let  into  an  upper  deck  to  light  a  cabin 
or  state  room.  Side-lights  are  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  light  the  st^ate-rooins 
through  windows  In  tho  side  of  the  vesseL 
(Knight.) 

deck-load,  s. 

NiuU. :  The  same  as  Deck-caroo  (q.v.). 

deck-nail,  s. 

Natit.:  A  diamond-shaped  spike  for  nailing 
down  the  deck-planks. 

deck-passage,  a.  A  passage  or  voyage 
as  a  deck-passenger. 

deck-passenger,  s,  a  passenger  who 
pnys  foi-  acirdiimndatioii  on  deck,  and  is  unt 
entitled  to  a  slei-piTig-borth.  Such  passengers 
are  only  carried  uu  short  trips. 

deck-pipe,  s. 

Naut. :  An  iron  pipe  through  which  a  chain 
cable  is  paid  into  the  locker. 

deck-plate,  s. 

Steam-enqine :  A  plate  around  the  chimney 
of  a  inarin  .--engine  fuinace,  to  keep  it  fium 
contact  with  the  wood  of  tlie  deck. 

deck-pump,  s. 

Naut.  :  [Deck-feed  pdmp]. 

deck-Sheet,  s. 

Navt. :  The  sheet  of  a  stndding-sail  leading 
directly  to  the  deck,  by  which  it  is  steadied 
until  set. 

deck-Stopper,  s. 

Naut. :  A  c:d)le-sto[iiier  on  deck,  to  secure 
the  cable  forward  of  the  windlass  while  it  is 
being  overhauled  ;  or  one  abaft  the  bitts  to 
keep  more  cable  from  running  out. 

deck-transom,  ^\ 

Shijihuihl.  :  A  horizontal  timber  mider  a 
ship's  counter.    (Knight.) 

'  d«;Ok  (2).  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
1.  A  i>ack  of  c^rds. 


"  i:ut,  whIL's  bo  thouk-bt  to  steal  tho  ilu(>lu  tan, 
Ti.o  Liiii  "iwbU.y  iTuyorJ  irwiu  tin.- .<«t-A." 

o  .uJicMp.  :  U  Ucnrn  I'/.,  T.  & 

2.  A  heap,  a  pile,  as  of  jiapera. 

"  And  for  ii  vnm  (  have 
A  i>ai»er-blurTer  who  on  lill  ocaialwii*. 
For  ull  tiiiK-tt.  mid  nil  st-H.<)./iis.  hiitb  auc'i  trtnketi 
lUawly  iu  tiie  dcvk."      JJiitMinjfer  :  OaarUiun.  liL  •. 

decked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deck,  v.\ 

A,  As  pa.  pur.  :  (See  the  veib). 

B,  As  adicctlve  : 

I.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Covered,  dressed,  adorned, 
set  out 

II.  Tedinicully : 

1.  Shipbnild. :  Furnished  with  a  deck. 

'".  -  .  hiiases  or  decked  veasvUttoiii  twenty  to  eighty 
totia  biinlen,  .  ,  ."—Umith :  IVetutlt  of  Matiom.  hk. 
xiv..  cli,  V. 

2.  Her. :  An  epithet  aitjilied  to  a  bird  when 
the  feathers  are  tiimtiieil  or  edged  with  a 
smalt  line  of  another  colour. 

deck'-el,  s.  [Ger.  deckel  =  a  cover,  a  lid.] 
Pafier-making  :  A  curb  which,  by  confining 
the  i'ulp.  iletermines  the  width  of  the  sheet  or 
roll  of  i>aper.  In  hand-machines  it  is  a  loose 
recUmgidar  Irame  of  wood.  In  n>;ichinc  work 
it  is  ctmtiiinous  ;  usually  of  linen  and  caout- 
chouc along  the  two  margins  of  Ihe  iijiron. 
Tlie  uncut  edge  is  known  as  the  deckel  edge. 
(Knight.) 

deckel-edge,  ».    [Decksi.] 

deck'-er,  s.     [Eng.  deck;  -er.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  decks,  covers,  or 
adorns  anything. 

2.  Shipbuild. :  A  vessel  furnished  with  ft 
deck  or  decks.  (Only  used  in  comijosition  ; 
as,  a  two-decker,  tUree-decker,  Sec.) 

deck'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deck,  v.] 

A.  iV  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  parlicip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  dressing,  adorning,  or  setting 
out. 

"  Such  glorious  deckingt  of  the  temple." 

U<nnilivi,  li.  iL  ;  Agaiitst  Idolatry. 

2.  An  ornament. 

.  .  nmamentfl  apt  for  ber. 
And  deckingt  to  htr  dcliciicy." 

Deauin.  A  FleX. :  L-ms  PPgrii'infj-:  lit.  1 

IL  Shipbnild.  :  The  act  of  furnishing  a 
ship  with  decks. 

dec'-kle,  s.     [Deckel.] 

Mach. :  An  endless  band,  used  in  raachinery 
to  communicate  inolion.    (Rossiter.) 

de-daim',  •  de-Clame,  r.i.  [Fr.  dectamer ; 
Sp.  &,  i'ort.  declantur;  Lat.  declunw  ~  to  cry 
out :  de,  intens.,  and  clamo=to  cry,  to  shout.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  haraugue,  to  speak  a  set  oration  In 
public. 

"  It  la  uso.'U  for  nuutera  to  m&ko  their  boys  dcctairik 
oa  both  »idi;s  uf  .-lu  ar^^uineut-" — Swift. 

2.  To  inveigh. 

"The  oratora  of  the  opposition  dcclnimel  agalusk 
him  v/itU  grejit  auiiuatiuu  and  iispurity."— J/acuuto|r  ■' 
tlist.  ling.,  ch.  xxiii, 

3.  To  speak  or  write  pompously. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  utter  loudly  in  public  ;  to  utter  rhe- 
torically. 

"  Right  aa  they  d^clainede  thia  mattre." 

C.aucer;  Troilut.ii.W30* 

*  2.  To  support  by  dcciaiiuing. 

"  Wbosuevcr  strives  to  l>eget,or  foment  in  his  heArt, 
auch  [tiialigiiiuil]  p<'rdu:uiiuiia  conccmiuij  Gud  makes 
himaetf  tbu  devil  a  uratur,  uud  declaiint  bi^  <ause.*— 
SouOi  :  :ier7n..  vdL  82. 

*  3.  To  ci'y  down. 

"This  banquet  then  Ls  .  .  .  declaimed.  Bpoken  otf 
and  furb^ddcu." — .tJut/u:   Worka,  L  175,    (/vui'.es.) 

t  de-claim '-ant,  s.  [Fr.  dccluvumt,  pr.  par. 
of  decUinicr.]     A  declaim;)-  (q.v.). 

de-claim. -er,  s.    [Eng.  declaim :  -er.] 

1.  One  wlio  ileclaims  oi  harangues. 

".  .  .  these  dccl'iimcrs  contradicted  tbemflelvea. ■— 
Macaiil.li/:  iiUt.  Eiig.,  cb.  xxiii. 

2.  One  who  inveighs  or  protests. 

"  V'lurailRiD.auder  is  a  peri>t:tual  decluimer  aghiott 
icAioasy. "—.iddison. 

3.  A  claniourer,  a  noisy  speaker. 

de-clalm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.    [Declaim.^ 
A.  tit  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  paTlicip.  tulj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  ji$T^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms.  9lii]],  bench;  go,  £?em;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  1^ 
•dan*  -tian=  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion^shun;  -{ion.  -§ion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  staiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del* 
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deolamando — declared 


C.  AsmbtUmtive: 

1,  The  net  of  hurangtilng  or  Bpeoking  rh&- 

toricaily  in  pul'Iic 

2.  A  liaraiijiue,  a  speet^h. 

"U«fiiik'  ""«t  tlie  ah.uu  twi^edged  aword  of  Ood« 
Wonl.  liiittl.o  l)l'iiit  folUwf  l.uiiDiu  ftiltiwlMUJiilt/*- 
daiminc/t'—nM.  Taulor :  Artif.  HauUsviii.,  p.  tb. 

de-cla-m^n'-do,  adv.    [Itjil.1 
MiLsic:  In  a  decluinatory  style. 

dSo-la^ma'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  decla!maHo.\ 

I.  Ordinary  l.ainjuO'je  : 

1.  TIkj  net  of  (li-chununff  or  8i)eakinK  rhe- 
toriciilly  in  jiublic  ;  tbe  delivery  of  a  speech 
or  liaiungiie  in  puldic. 

"  Or  eTen.  perliain,  tha  dacraTnnClon  prize, 
ir  tu  Buch  ^'lurluua  h«l«lit  In-  lifts  liUcyM." 
Bj/ron :  T  ouglUt  Sugga»tcd  by  a  (Jolltge  Examtiiauon. 

2.  A  fip(?ecli  nr  }iarangue  made  In  public, 
and  addressed  to  the  passions  ;  a  set  oi-ation. 

"At  length  these  d'-r'nmntiont  hecaino  U>o  rUllcu- 
loiu  to  l«  r»i>eAted. "— J/'icdit/oj/ :  UiMt.  Eng..  rli.  itL 

3.  Showy,  pompous  omtory ;  empty,  bom- 
bastic apeakiiij;. 

n.  Mmic:  Tlie  proper  rhetorical  rendering 
of  woid.s  set  to  music.  {Stairier  <C  Sarrett.) 
[Rkcitative-J 

td^tf  la^ma-tor,    •  deo-la^ma-tour,  a. 

(Latl  "a  derlaiiiier. 

"Who  could.  I  wy.  heir  this  generooa  dfrla'tuUor, 
without  being  flred  at  his  uoble  Mftl  f'-'TatUr. 

d€-<Jlam'-a-tdr-^,  a.     [Lat.  declamatorivs.] 

1.  Of  or  i>ertainin2  to  declamation  ;  treated 
or  spoken  ihetoiically. 

".  ,  -  «  dedamatnry  therae  amongst  the  religious 
meu ot  that  age.'—  Wottun. 

2.  Appealing  to  the  passions ;  noisy,  bom- 
las  tic 

••  .  thnnght  low.  or  TttinW  ff«J/amrtrarj.  to  exhort 
onrymith  from  the  folli«3  of  dreaa,  a.w\  of  every  other 
■uiierfluity."— Ooftiimtth:  Th«  Be«.  No.  h. 

tde-clar'-a-ble,  «.     [Eng.  <ledar{e);  -abk.] 

1.  Tliat  may  (»r  ran  be  shown  or  proved. 

"What  slender  oplnioiiB  the  niicienta  held  of  the 
efflcncy  ..f  thisst^irls  </«c/irrt'7«  froui  their  compute. ' 
—Bro'rne  :   Vulgar  firrmir'.  hk   iv..  ch,  xUL 

2.  That  may  be  declared  or  expressed. 

",  .  .  the  divine  la  lnexpreaall>Ie,  but  the  buinan 
€erlarable."—Cudicorth  :  InteL  Sy$fem,  p.  23. 

•de-clar'-ant.  a.   &  s,     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of 

dicUiir.r.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Declaring,  showing,  proving. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  declares,  shows,  or 
proves. 

dec-la-ra'-tion,  "dec-la-ra-?!-©!!, 
*  dec-la-raHji-oun,  5.  [Fr.  dHamtion: 
8p.  declnrarion ;  Port.  declar(mt.o;  Lat.  de- 
daratio,  fmm  Oeclaro  —  to  make  clear;  de, 
intens.,  and  clams  =  clear.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  explaining  or  making  clear; 
■n  exi>ianatinii,  an  iuterpietation. 

"He  Bhal  rliscrino  to  hym  a  declaracioun  of  thU 
}Avre."—Ti-evmt.  i.  2*3, 

2.  The  act  of  declaring,  making  knowni, 
atfinning.  pul'Iisiiinf^,  or  avowing;  an  open 
assertion,  avowal,  or  affirmation. 

**.  .  .  p'aiuftTid  full  decrtrfillnn*  ot  mercy  »nd  love 
to  the  80US  of  men.  .  .  ."~-T<Voti'yn. 

3.  That  which  is  declared,  affirmed,  or 
avowed. 

"He-ir  diligently  my  epeech.  and  my  deOaration 
with  your  curs."— Jolt  xui.  17. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Law : 

(1)  England: 

(a)  That  ]»ai-t  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  a  statem«*nt  of  tue  pluiiititTs  coiM).laint 
agninst  tiie  deteiulant  is  set  forth,  with  the 
additional  circnnistances  of  time  and  place, 
when  and  where  the  injury  was  committed, 
where  these  are  requisite. 

-When  the  pl^ifutitr  has  atited  lils  case  In  the  d#- 
ctor-ifijH.  it  i3  incHmi-eiit  ..ii  the  dsfeuiljait  within  a 
tea»oiiablc  time  tu  in.il;e  liia  ileteiice  by  imttiug  iu  a 
^}i»."~/lt<ick^eone :  Commr-nK,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xi. 

(b)  Asimide  afflnnation  allowed  in  certain 
«a.ses  to  be  takou  instead  of  an  oath  or  solemn 
aSirmation. 

(2)  .Sco/3  I^w :  The  statement  mnde  by  a 
prisoner  on  bcini;;  aiTi-sted  on  snspicion  of  a 
crime,  whicli  is  taken  down  in  writing. 

2.  Kccles.  :  A  solemn  form  to  which  the 
English  Church  requires  subscription  from 
all  who  seek  admission  to  her  ministry. 

\   (I)    Declaration  of  hitlependeiice: 


Avte,.  HM  :  The  Declinith.u  adopted  by  the 
Coiitiu«nlttl  Oont^rifBtfun  July),  1770,  tu  which 
the  tynuiuy  and  uaurpulion  of  Urenl  BriUiu 
over  the  rigbta  of  tho  Americiui  (^jloniea  aie 
rw;iled.  and  thv  chiim  ni;«io  "'  thai  tbe«e  uuitcd 
Culouies  are,  uml  uf  riglit  ought  to  U-,  free  and 
inde|wiido'it  eUtos.  thiit  Ihey  an*  ubrtulvcdirom 
all  ttUegittUCb  to  tho  Urilinh  crown,  utid  that  all 
puliticiiUonuL-ctiou  betwei-u  them  and  the  State 
of  Groat  Bntuiu  w,  and  oiif-bt  tu  be,  totally 
disaolved"  This  documuut,  written  by  Thomud 
Jetlei-»on,  is  viewed  by  tliw  Aniericnu  peuplo  aa 
the  mosl  precious  trujujure  they  pytwcBs 

\   [2)   Dfdittutionof  IttyhU- 

Eng.  Hist. :  A  declaration  drawn  up  by 
Parliuinent,  and  piesented  U*  William  III. 
and  Maiy  on  their  acce)'tince  of  the  Crown 
of  England.  1(>89.  In  it  I'ariiament  claimed  as 
tbe  right  of  lOnglislimen  to  keep  arms  for 
their  own  defence ;  that  t!ie  election  of 
members  of  Parliament  ought  to  t>e  free  ; 
that  no  excessive  tinea  or  other  imnishments 
shoiild  be  inflicted  ;  that  money  should  not 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ; 
that  a  standing  army  must  not  be  raised  or 
kept  up  in  times  of  jtciice  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  &c.  Tliese  articles  were  after- 
wards embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  [Bill, 
B.  II.] 

"The   Dcctiirutlon  of  /ti-jkU  wae  therefore  turned 

Int-ta  Bill  of  RighU."— .»/«cai*la*;  Hilt.  iing..  cb  xiv. 

(3)  DeclarcUion  of  IVar  : 

PoHt.  :  A  public  proclamation  by  the  State 

In  which  it  declares  itself  to  be  at  war  with 

another  Power. 

de-cUr'-a-tive,  a.    {Pt.  didarati/.] 

1.  Explanatory,  making  i.luin  or  clear. 
"ThiB  Ifl  ft  d^rlrirntir^  law.  and  such  are  not  to  he 

taken  by  way  of  consequence,  eniiity,  .ir  cuiMtnictifn, 
but  by  tbe  letter  only  .  .  :'— Baker :  Chut.  I.  (.ui.  lOH). 

2.  Making  declaration ;  assertive,  declara- 
tory. 

"  NotwiUiBtandlng  y«  *>nne  Is  the  c»Q«  dee:JaraHue 
wherhy  we  know  Uiat  the  other  Isa  father."— /"jfTidaU  ; 
Worket,  p.  67. 

•de-ciar'-a-tive-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  declara- 
live  ;  -hj.]    By  way  of  declaration  or  asi^ertion. 

'■•Tbetiiiest  i-hall  expiate  it.*  that  \t  drclrtrn-lvrTu. 
.  .  ."— fl.i/w  .-  U'trmimu  of  Di>^ne  AttrViUlKt.  ch.  xiU. 

de-ciax'-a-tor.  s.    (Lat] 

Scots  Law:  [Action  of  declarator]. 
•'        an  action  of  Keueral  dfrlarator  of  non-entry." 
—Er'^hie:  hnt..  B.  It.,  tit.  5.  6  80. 

%  (I)  Action  o/dedarator: 

Scnts  Law:  A  form  of  procedure  in  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scnilaud.  by  which  an 
action  is  mised  to  have  it  .iudicially  declared 
that  a  certain  right,  or  a  cert-iin  cbai-acter, 
exists  in  a  particular  person  or  persons. 

(2)  Declarator  of  Projierty  : 

Scots  Law:  A  statement  set  forth  of  one's 
title  to  laiKl  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  declared 
the  sole  proprietor. 

(3)  Declarator  of  Trust : 

Scots  Law:  A  statement  set  forth  that  cer- 
tain mimey  whicli  a  person  is  using  for  his 
own  benetit  is  not  his  property,  but  belongs  to 
a  trust. 
•  de-clar'-a-tdr-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  declara- 
torn;  -ly.]  '  By  way  uf  declaration  or  asser- 
tion. 

■*.  .  .  Iwth  decltrntoHly  confirmed  the  aame."— 
Browns  :  Vahjar  Errourt. 

de-clar'-a-tdr-y,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  dectaratoire.] 
A*  As  (uij.  :  Declarative,  expressive,  affir- 
matory,  affirmative. 

•*.  .  ,  whether  tbe  bill  should  or  should  not  be 
declaratory.'— Macaulay:  ffiaf.  £ng..  c\i.  xv. 

^  Followed  by  of  before  that  which  is 
declared  or  affirmed. 

■■  ,  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  aa  It  stood, . .  ." 
—Uacanlau :  t/ist.  £ny.,  ch,  xiii. 

■*B.  Assvbst.:  An  explanatory  declaration. 

"   .  .  looking  certainly  for  none  <  ther  thing  but  i\ 
enmmarv  ^o:^niti..n  ni  tiie  c  ise.-*  of  tontroveray.  with  a 
Bniivll  d.'Ha''if>r;  %■•  have  followed.'— &af«   Triata : 
The  DtrJce  of  A'orfolh  (an.  1571). 
^  Dechtrat'-ry  i^nrt  of  0^1  Act: 
Law  :  A  part  of  an  Act  which  clearly  d**finen 
rights  to  be  observed  and  wrongs  to  be  avoided. 
(IVharton.) 

declaratory  act,  s. 

PoUt, :  An  act  intended  to  explain  nr  declare 
moi-e  clearly  the  meaning  of  a  previous  act. 

declaratory  action,  5. 

Scots  Law:  [Action  of  declarator.] 


de-clare',  v.t.  it  i.  (Fr.  dtdurer  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
iltcUuar  ;  Hal.  didiiarure ;  Lat.  decluiu,  frow 
de,  iiitena.,  claro  —  to  make  clear,  eionm  ■> 
clear, I 

A,  Transitive: 

L   Or'iinanj  Umtmige: 

*  1.  To  raxiko  clear  or  plain  ;  to  exidaln,  to 
exitound. 

"  Aj»  hit  Iji  dedared  ynoero  In  hU  pUet"— TreHe*. 

*  2.  To  make  known  or  evident ;  todescnbe, 
to  unfold. 

•■  r.-.icc/uri'  thlB  a  little  we  muBt  assame  that  th* 
mrfAcCB  ol  Bucli  l>i»die*  itrc  exiutly  BunAjuh,"— Bojfle. 

3.  To  ttU  or  8i)eak  out  publicly  or  oi»eii!y. 
"Qo,   eet  a  watchman,   let    blu  dst^ar^  wbai  he 

at«th.  —Jtaiah  xxi.  G. 

4,  To  publish,  to  spread  abrojid,  to  ezliibiL 

••  Declare  hiB  glory  among  the  heathen.'— I  Ckroaa 
ivL  24. 

6.  To  proclaim  ;  to  appoint  by  iimcbmatioa. 

.  .  deeiaHrvj  her  Queen  of  Fmnce"— *a«M»I«|f  .■ 

i7'«/.  Eng  ,  ch.  xL 

6.  To  manifest,  to  flhow,  to  proclaim. 

•■  The  beavena  declare  the  glory  of  Ood.  . .  ."— fti#» 
xlx.  1. 

7.  To  assert,  to  affirm,  to  avow. 

•  8,  To  clear,  to  excnlpatc. 
"  Wlieche  mtist  be  answerd  the  cauae*  «by.  aod  «« 

deelnred."— Potion  LetCeri,  I.  60*. 

IL  Customs:  To  make  a  declaration  or  8tat«- 
ment  of,  as  goods  ui>on  which  duties  art 
payable  at  the  custom-house. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  avow,  to  throw  off  reserve 
or  disguise,  an*'  Ktate  o]>enly  one's  opiuJou,  or 
the  side  one  will  take. 

"We  are  a  coiial'emt>le  body,  who.  npon  a  prop« 
occasion,  would  not  fall  to  ti^c/arc  our«lvea.~—^A«««*. 

C.  Intransitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  clear,  to  show,  to  describe,  to 

tea 

"  Also  lerforth  as  I  can  declare.' — Ootaer  :  L  ISk 

2.  To  manifest,  to  show  clenly. 

" The  Hun  by  certain  siiita  drcTartt, 
Both  when  tlie  south  projects  a  Btormy  »'.ay. 
And  when  the  cfeiuing  north  will   putl  the  cloiuli 
awny. '  Dryden  :  Virglt ;  Or-irgiv,  I-  6-1»-S2. 

3.  To  affirm,  to  avow,  to  declare,  to  staU 

openly. 

•■  He  derTared  therefore  that  he  abhorred  the  thonrttt 
of  a  Btandiiig  army."— .f/'c-mWdy  ;  Oi$t   hug.,  vh.  xxiiL 

4.  To  make  a  declaniti<m  or  avowal  of  oue'a 
views ;  to  declare  oneself. 

5.  To  lay  cards,  face  up,  on  the  table,  far 

scoring  (esp.  at  beziiiue). 

(1)  With  for  =  in  favour  of  any  person  or 
thing. 

••  Like  fawning  ci'-urtiera.  for  Buccess  they  wait. 
And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare/or  f  .le. 

/>r^d0H. 

(2)  With  against  =  in  opposition    to  any 

person  or  thing. 

••  The  tiitenial  faculties  of  will  ami  nnderstandinf 
decreeing  ;»ud  declaring  agatiut  them."— /"ajfior. 

n.  Law : 

1,  To  make  a  declaration  of  the  cause  d 

action  against  the  defendant. 

2.  To  make  a  simple  derlaratioti  or  affirm*- 
tion  in  lieu  of  a  solemn  affirmation  or  oath. 

^  To  declare  off :  To  refuse  to  proceed  witk 
any  und'-rbiking,  contract,  or  engagement; 
to  renounce. 

51  Crabbthus  discriminates  Iwtween  to  de- 
c/are, to  777(fc/^/f,  and  to  proclaim:  "I he  word 
dedare  does  not  express  any  pftrticular  mode 
or  circumstance  of  making  known,  as  is  im- 
plied by  tbe  others  ;  we  may  >  crhre  publicly 
or  privately;  we  jyublish  &w\  prnciiim,  only  i» 
a  public  manner:  we  may  declare  by  word  of 
month,  or  by  writing  ;  we  may  jnddisJi  or  ft*- 
ciftim  by  any  means  that  will  render  the  thing 
most  generally  known.  In  declaring,  the 
leading  idea  is  that  of  sj'eaking  out  that  which 
passes  in  the  mind  ;  in  j^ihUshing,  the  leading 
idea  is  that  of  making  public  or  common  ;  in 
pradaiming,  tlie  leading  idea  is  that  of  crying 
aloud  :  we  may  therefore  often  dedare  by  ;mfr- 
lishing  and  pmclaivtiifg :  a  declination  is  a 
personal  act ;  a  pmchfviat'ion  is  of  general 
interest."     (Crahb:  Eug.  Siinon.) 

For  the  ditference  between  to  dednre  and  to 
discover,  see  Discover;  and  for  that  betweew 
to  dedare  and  to  express^  see  Expkess. 
de-clar'ed,  jw-  paT-.  orn.    (Declare.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjCdivc  : 

1.  Made  clear,  known,  or  manifest. 


marine;  go,  p5l^ 


fite,  fat   fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cither:  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir, 
or.  wore.  wqU,  work,  who,  son  ;  muto.  cub.  ciiro.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    «,  oe=  e.    ey  -  a-    qu  _  uw. 


declaredly— decline 
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8.  0|«?nly  avowed,  professed. 

fle-cljir'-ed-ly,  arfr.  fKns.  declared;  -ly.] 
Openly,  aviuveilly,  expUciLly;  witluut  dis- 
guise or  coni^ealiiiLMit. 

".  ,  .  uiullsct^riribly  na  some,  or  anspectedly  ah 
others,  or  •lecJuied'v  oa  imuiy'^Bp.  Taylor :  Art<f. 
Uaiulsunmness,  i>.  'M. 

•  de-clar'-ed-nsSS,  s.  lEnj;.  declared :  -nesx] 
Tlic  stiite  or  quality  of  being  declai-ed,  or 
openly  avowed. 

•  de-clare'-meat,  «.    (Eng.  declare;  -mejit.] 

A  deeKuMtioii,  luanifestution,  or  pvonf. 

"Whlcli  i3ii  J-'c/'ir-^i/M'H' "(  Very  dirterent  part*."— 
Brounio  :   Vulgar  Erronri,  bk,  li..  ih.  i. 

de-Cliir'-er,  s.  (Eng.  dcdarie)  :  -er.]  One  who 
UKikt's  a  dcclamtioii  ;  '»iif  wlio  prochiiins,  de- 
clares, or  avows  aiiytliing. 

"...  an  opaad€clar»r  ot  God's  goudQesa." — Udat: 
luko.  c.  IS. 

iS-cliir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  8.    [Declare.] 
A,  &  B,  As  jyr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  siihftt  :  The  act  of  making  clear, 
known,  or  public;  declaration. 

"And  ntw  we  wUI  cnine  to  tlie  dedaring  of  the 
matUir  iu  few  wordi."— U  J/acc  vL  IT. 

^e-Clen'-Slon,  s.  [Fr.  dedhiaison,  from  Lat 
deduuttionrm,  ace,  <if  da:linatia  =  a  turuing 
or  lwiiiiM<;  away.]    [Decline.] 

1.  Ordinary  lAnigtia(ie  : 

*l,  A  ttiruing  or  moving  away ;  declination, 
descent. 

"...  the  decT^raion  of  the  laud  from  that  place  to 
the  sea  ,  .   "^Oarnel :  Thenry. 

2.  An  net  nr  stale  of  descending  or  falling 
from  a  licttcr  toward  a  worse  state ;  falling 
ofl-. 

"Fro'ii  alinfwt  nullity  Into  a  state 
(Jf  iimU:lili?ai  graiidaur,  and  declension  thence." 
Cowpar  :    ynrdieff  Oak. 

•3-  A  state  of  deterioration  or  inferinrity. 

"To  baao  declention  and  ImtliM  blgjimy." 

Sh-tkexi>. :  tiUJyi,U  Uf..  IIL  7. 

*4.  The    act  of    courteously  declining   or 
Tefnsiny  ;  a  refusal. 
II.  drammar : 

1.  Tlie  iuHection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns ;  the  di'ltTf^nt  forms  assumed  by 
tbcni  as  they  li-an  or  fall  away  from  the  form 
of  tlie  nominative.     [Casf..] 

".  .  .  aiiuient  lanpuaijea  were  more  full  of  deafen' 
Hoiis,  Cixes,  cunlu^'iitiuiia  t^iiaea,  aad  the  like." — 
Bacon :  On  Lfamiitg.  bk,  vi.  ch,  I. 

2.  The  net  nf  declining  a  noun,  &c.,  that  is, 
of  repeatiir^  in  order  the  diflerent  forms  as- 
sumed in  the  diHeieiit  cases. 

3.  A  numl>er  or  class  of  nouns  declined 
after  the  same  pattern. 

^  Declension  of  the  needle  :  [Declination], 

t  dd-cler'-i-CT-l-izo*  v.t.  [Pief.  de  =  awfiy, 
inim  ;  Eng.  cierir.nl;  ize.\  To  remove  from 
ecclesiastical   auLUority    or   supervision ;    to 

secularize. 

i  de-cler'-i-cal-i^-ing»  pr.  par,  &,  s.    (De- 

CLERICALIZK.  I 

A,  As  pr.  jxir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  removing  from 
ecclesiastical  authority  or  suifervisiou  ;  secu- 
laiiz;iti<)n. 

"We  nhalt  h^ve  fn«h  ineas' ■■es  directed  to  the  d '• 
eIrricUizinj  of  educ&Uou."— Ti  nei,  Aug.  2i,  l&il.  [x  7, 
col  -1. 

d6-cli-eux'-x-a,s.  [Named  after  M.  Declieux, 
a  French  gardener  ;  Lat.  atlj.  jd.  sutf.  -ia  ] 

Hot, :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  tlie 
order  Ciiichonai-eKt,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
shrubs,  rarely  Lerbs. 

de-clin'-a-ble.  a.  [Fr.  didi^iable.]  Capable 
of  being  declined  ;  having  inflections. 

"  luHiiitiree[o(  He'irew  worda)  are  not  dmjUnable." 
—Shar/M  :  On  tha  lliArta  Latigauffe,  let.  i. 

de-Clin'-al,  a.     [Eng.  decliii(e);  -al] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  liiuidini;  down,  declining. 

2.  Geol. :  Applied  to  the  slope  of  strata 
from  the  aids. 

deC'-lin-antt  a.    ILat.  dtcUnanSf  pr.  par.  of 

dedino.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  n])plied  to  a  serpent  Imrne 
with  tlie  tiiil  btruight  downwards  ;  also  called 
Declivant  (q.v.). 

dSc'-lin-ate,  a.  [Lat.  dedincUus,  pa.  par.  of 
dedino.l    [Declixe,  v.] 


Hot. :  Applied  to  organs  curving  or  bending 
downwards,  wliether  the  natmid  directiou  oi 
ill  virtue  of  weakness. 

dSc-Hn-a'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  dectinationem,  ace. 
of  dedinntio  =  a  beiidnig  down,  from  ilecliu^i ; 
Fr.  declinuison ;  Sp.  lUcllruicion.]    [Decune, 

V.J 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  bending  or  moving  down- 
wards ;  a  descent,  a  sloi>e, 

".  .  .  few  uieii  have  fiuwned  Hrst  upon  Furtune, 
anil  precipiLatwl  tlieiuselves  (loiu  tlie  tiii)ui  lier  whf*;!, 
before  tl>ey  fi^It  at  least,  the  dtntinalion  uf  iU"— 
OryUen:  Ani'iot/nu  lUedicitimi). 

2.  The  act  of  mo\iiig  obliquely  ;  deviation 
from  a  straight  line. 

3.  A  variation  from  a  fixed  point 

"There  ia  no  decliri'ttion  of  latitude,  nor  varlattoD 
of  the  elevation  uf  tlie  pole,  .  .  ."— n'oodiffariL 

*  II.  Figurativdy : 

1.  A  deviation  from  moral  rectitude;  a 
going  aside  from  the  straight  way. 

" .  .  .  a  peccant  creature  lUiouId  disapprove  and 
repent  ot  evtits  ducUmtio't  .  .  ."—sont'i:  ."wrinom, 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  olf  or  becoming 
weaker ;  decay,  deterioration. 

"...  cure  force  groweth  la  dectinati!'n."—liretuia: 
Quintal  Curtiu4.  f<jl.  2GU. 

3.  The   act   of  declining   or    refusing;    a 

refusal,  a  non-acceiitanee. 

4.  An  averseness  or  disinclination. 

■'.  .  .  the  (iiieens  deriinntiot  from  luarrlage.  .  .  ."— 
8'ow:  Queen  El'aiheth  (an.  1531). 
B*  Tcdiiiicailij  : 

1.  Astron. :  Tlie  angular  distance  of  a  star 
or  pUiiiet  north  or  .south  of  the  celestial 
equator.  It  is  measured  on  the  gie;it  circle 
witicli  iiasses  tlirough  the  centte  of  the  body 
and  the  two  jioles,  and  is  consequently  i>er- 
pendiculai'  to  the  equator. 

2.  Compass:  The  horizontal  angle  which  a 
needle  makes  with  thenieriilian.    [Variation.] 

3.  D'uiiUng:  The  declination  of  a  piano  is 
an  aic  of  the  liorizon,  comprehended  either 
between  the  plane  and  the  i)riuie  vertiud 
circle,  if  accounted  from  the  e;ist  or  west ;  or 
else  between  the  meridian  and  the  idaoe,  if 
accounted  from  the  north  or  south.    (//urri.s.) 

*4.  Gram.:  The  declension  or  declining  of 
a  noun  Ihrougli  its  cases. 

H  (1)  Declination  circles:  [Circles  of  De- 
clination]. 

(2)  Declination  of  a  wall  or  plane  :  [Declin- 
ation, B.  3). 

(3)  Declination  of  the  needle :  [Declination, 
B.  2). 

declination  compass,  s.  An  instrn- 
meut  by  wliidi  the  magnetic  declination  of 
any  place  may  be  mciisured  when  its  astrono- 
mical meridian  is  known.  (GaTiot :  Physics, 
g  077.)    (Declinometer.) 

declination  neediest.  fDECLiNOMETER.] 

de c'-Iin-a-tdr,  «.  [Fr.  dedinatoire ;  Ital. 
dediaatorio,  from  Lat.  declinat(^iLs),  pa.  par.  of 
dectlno.] 

1.  Dialling:  An  instrument  used  in  dialling, 
for  taking  the  declination  and  iucUuation  of  a 
plane.     {Knight.) 

?.  Scots  Law:  The  same  as  DECLiN.\TtmE 
(q.v.). 

"  .  .  .  k>  ^o  to  the  council,  and  make  a  declinator 
against  the  bisliopa,  .  .  ."—SpaUUiiij,  i.  6.1. 

*de-cUn'-ar-t6r-^,  a.  &  s.  [Low  r*at  declin- 
atorius,  from  decUaatus,  pa.  par.  of  declijw.] 

A.  A-j  adj.  .*  Of  or  pertaining  to  declination 
or  declining ;  expressive  of  or  coutaiuiug  a 
refusal. 

B.  As  substantive : 

X,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  excuse,  a  reason  for  de- 
clining. 

"They  had  n  dfclinatnry  of  counwj,  vIe.,  that  matters 
of  imiliiiuient.  were  too  hlyli  (ur  tlietu."— AortA/  Li/u 
<^  Kurd  Uailfitrd.  iL  10.    {D^viet.) 

II.  Technically : 

L  Dialling:  The  same  as  Declinator,  1. 

"There  are  several  waya  to  know  the  several  planes  ; 
but  the  readitat  1h  by  .ui  iustrmnent  c;iiled  .n  i/.'r/utn- 
tory  fitted  to  the  variation  uf  yuur  place.  "— J/t>.zo(L 

2.  Law:  The  earaeas  Dkcunatob  2 (q.v.). 
*^  Dedinaton/  plea: 

Old  Imw  :  The  act  of  pleading  benefit  nf 
cleiijy  before  trial  or  conviction.  {Blackstone: 
Comment.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  ivi.) 


de-^lin'-Or-tiire.  a.    (Fr.  diclinatfdrt.i 

•  1.  Ord.  lAing. :  Tbo  act  of  declining  m 
refusing. 

2.  Scois  Law:  Tlie  privilege  In  certain  caiies 
of  being  allowed  to  decliiiu  to  acknowledge 
the  .jurisdiction  of  tlic  court  bufoio  which  one 
is  cite<l  ;  a  term  used  Xntlli  in  civil  and  La 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

"  nerjiitatitra  in  t.iunded,  Rrrtly,  rnttona  tutpeett 
juliclt.  wlu-re  either  tlio  Judge  l.iniHelf.  or  hia  near 
kluauiau.  hath  auiutereitiu  the suiL'—£ftJ:JiM.-  tmaL, 
bk.  L,  L  U..  i  Ua. 

de-cline'»  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  didiner;  8p.  &  Port. 
decUnar,  from  Lat.  dccltno  =  to  bend  or  lean 
away  from  :  de  —  away  from,  and  clino  —  to 
bend,  to  lean.  J 

A.  Intrnnsitive : 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  beud  or  lean  downwarda;  to  hang 
down. 

".  .  .   with  declining  head  into  hln  huiiom.* 

Shakesp.  :  Tamtitg  qF  Vie  Stireie.  ludoe.  L 

*  2.  To  bend  or  bow  down. 

"  Far  more  to  you  do  I  <lerlhie.' 

tilutheap. :  Vointxty  <V  Hrrart,  llL  L 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  I.  To  move  aside  or  away  ;  to  deviate  from 
what  is  liglit ;  to  leave  the  straight  piith. 

*'  Neither  sh.alt  thou  speak  In  a  cause  to  decliHe  aft«r 
maiiy  to  wrest  Jud(;inent-'  — £xo(/((«  xxili.  z 

•  2.  To  turn  aside  or  keep  away  from. 


"3,  To  sink  down. 

"  I  am  de.'Hrt^d 
Into  the  vale  of  years."     bA^iketp.  :  OtheHo.  lU.  S. 

4.  To  become  feeble,  dec;iyed,  or  deterior- 
ated ;  to  decay,  to  sink  or  fall  iuto  a  woii^e 
sUite  ;  to  fail. 

"  His  ixipularity  and  anthorlty  among  his  l>rethrea 
had  greatly  aeclineU  .  .  ."—Mucuultii/:  IHtU  £nff^ 
ch.  viit. 

5.  To  approach  the  close  or  end. 

*  6.  To  incline,  to  tend. 

•   .    ,    .    dec 
'Hand  :  Pliny. 

*  7-  To  condescend,  to  bend. 

"  He  would  decline  even  to  the  lowest  ot  hla  famllj.* 
— lAuly  HuUchint'in. 

8.  To  avoid,  to  refuse,  to  shirk  or  shun. 
B.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Langrtage  : 
1 1.  Literally : 

(I)  To  bend  or  hang  down  ;  to  depress,  to 
lower. 

"  Carnations  once 
Prized  fur  surpiABingbenuty,  and  no  Ifsit 
Fur  the  peculiur  imiua  they  liad  required, 
Dveiinett  their  huitiiiid  lieatls  without  ciupt>ort.* 
WordatOf/rlh:  Excursion,  bk.  L 

(3)  To  cause  to  descend  or  turn  downward*, 
to  dii'ect  to  one  side. 

"And  now  fair  Phrebus  'gan  decline  In  haate 
HU  waary  w.-kg^uu  to  Uiu  weuteni  vale." 

Spenatr. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  irf 

fluence  ;  to  bend  tM  one's  will. 
"  a  lady  tamer  be,  and  reads  men  wamlnp 
How  to  decline  tUelr  wives  and  curb  tiieir  ninnner^* 
Beaum.  A  tletch.  :  Huh-  a  Wife,  li.  *. 

*  (2)  To  turn  aside. 

"...  when  fevieta  his  heart  might  have  dedined, 
Witli  which  tliey  welcomed  liini," 

Chupinan  :  JJumer's  Iliad,  V.  807. 

*  (3)  To  diminish,  to  reduce,  to  decre;ise. 
"Yon  have  deeliim  hla  means.'— fl«aum.  A  FlttdL 

(4)  To  lower,  to  alase,  to  degrade.  {Lamb. 
Decay  of  Beugars.) 

(5)  To  sbuu,  to  refuse,  to  avoid,  to  turn 
away  from. 

■'.  .  .  thev  far  more  readily  forgive  a  commander 
who  loees  a  batile  tlnui  a  tuiniujutder  wliu  decUnet 
oue."— .l/ucnu/iiy  .   I/L^t.  Eng..  ch,  xiv. 

IL  Gram. :  To  inflect  a  noun  ;  to  rej^at  or 
write  the  various  teiininations  of  a  noun 
according  to  its  \arious  cases. 

"  You  decline  muaa,  and  construe  LMtIn,  by  the  help 
of  a  tutor,  or  with  some  Ruglish  tr.ui8lutiotL"— iriiUa 

dS-cUne'.  s.     [Ft.  dedin ;  lUii.  dedino.]   [Db- 

CLINE,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

"h  Lit. :  A  Betting  or  sinking. 


2.  Fig. :  A  falling  off  or  sinking  from  a 
better,  stronger,  nr  more  perfect  state  to  one 
worse;  a  becoming  imjtaireil,  decJiyed,  or 
deteriorated ;  decay,  diminution,  deteriora- 
tion. 


bSH,  bo^:  p^t»  jS^l', 


cat,  9eU,  choms,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a;;  expect.  Senophon,  e^lst.    -In^ 
-tion,  -slon  =  tihiai ;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhiin.    -cions,  -tions.  -Alons  =  sh&a.    -hie,  -dlo,  &c.  =:  t>^  deS. 
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declined— decomposite 


"Thed^cHn-tuf  tliw  uM  Roman  empire,  .    .    .'—Sir 
W.  Tt-mpl«:  JJefoU:  t'lrta*. 
II.  Medical: 

1,  A  common  name  for  consumption,  parti- 
cularly |iuliiiuiiJio'»  ftud  ntlier  chronic  diseusus, 
in  wliicli  tlie  htren{,'th  grudually  tails  until  the 
person  aflectcd  dies. 

2.  Tliiit  staf^o  of  ft  disease  at  which  tin- 
characteristic  8ymi»toms  be^in  to  alute. 

dS-clm'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Dkcline,  v.] 

dfi-clin -er,  5.     lEng.  (leclin(e):  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Laufj. :  One  who  duelines. 

•■.  .  .  ft  sttuliona  (/f-c'/nor  of  liouounnmd  tItlcB.*— 
Evelyn:  Mcmoirt.  vuL  1..  p.  L 

2.  Dialing :  The  same  as  Declini no-dial 
(q.v.). 

dS-olm'-ing»  pi".  j»f(r.,  a.,  &  «.    [Decline,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  -pr.  par.  £  jmrticip.  ac^.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  A3  sub$Utntive : 
L  Ordinary  iMiKjvage: 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  turning,  or  hanging 
down. 

2.  A  declination  from  the  right  path ;  a 
deviation  fmni  rectitude. 

". . .  the  moat  weemlug  dccVtningi  of  his  equltl«, .  . .' 
—Jt/oitnt'ig-ie:  Hfvuwe  ICunycM,  pt.  I',.  Treat.  4,  {  4. 

3.  The  ftet  of  refnsing,  rejicting,  or  shun- 
ning; non-aceeptance. 

n.  Cram. :  The  declination  or  declension  of 
a  noun. 

",  .  .  the  first  deeliiiingot  anowneand  a  verbe."— 
Atcham  :  The  .-<-holenuutt.T,  bk.  ii. 

declining-dial.  s. 

Dialing:  One  which  cuts  either  the  plane 
of  tlie  prime  vertical  circle  or  plane  of  the 
horizontal  obliqu«-ly.     (Knight.) 

d&-clin-6m'-et-er,  s.  lEng.  d€din(e\  and 
Gr.  (uttTooc  (metron)  =  a  measure.]  An  appa- 
ratus for  measuring  the  declination  of  a 
majinetic  ncdle  ;  its  variation  from  the  true 
meridian.     (Knight.) 

♦  de-Clin'-OUS,  «.    lEng.  decliilie);  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Ueclinate  (q.v.). 

dSc'-liv-ant,  a.  [Lat.  declivis  =  inclining 
downwards.] 

Her. :  The  Siime  as  Declinant  (q.v.). 

* de-Cliv'-it-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  (/^c^fisfgenit.  de- 
divitis) :  Ent,'.  adj.  sutf.  -ons.  |  Giadually 
sloping  or  de«cendiiig  ;  modeiately  steep. 

dS  -  Cliv'- i  -  tjT,  s.  [Fr.  diclivite,  from  Lat. 
dedicitatem,  nccns.  of  dedivitas  =  a  declivity, 
aslope;  (?cc/iy(S  =  inr-lining  downwards:  de 
away,  down,  and  dims  =  a  slojte.] 

1.  An  inclination,  slope,  or  gradual  descent 
of  the  surfnce  of  the  ground  ;  the  s.inie  in- 
clinatinn  nf  the  iinnnid  is,  when  regarded 
from  llie  bntlmn  npwaids,  an  acclivity  (q  v.). 
and  when  regarded  from  the  top  downwards  a 
declivity. 

"  Nor  soft  dec'irltirs  with  tufted  hills. 
Nor  view  of  waters  tuni'iig  Imsy  miils." 

Co)c/Mtr  -  A'etireTncnt,  333.  834. 

2.  An  inclinatinn.  fall,  or  descent. 

".  .  ,  isso  calli'il  from  tlie  swlftneaa  of  its  current: 
and  tlint  fluiftiie;»  |is|  occnsioneil  by  the  declivity  of 
\tt  course."— IVu^ron  .-  Angler,  i»t.  ii..  ch.  t 

•  de-cliv'-oiis,  n.  [Lat.  rfec/u'jts  =  sloping 
downwards.]    Declivitous,  sloping. 

dS-cdct'(  v.t.  [Lat.  Qlecodus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
coqiio  =  to  boil  down  :  dc  =  down  (intens.), 
and  coijuo  =  to  cook.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  prepare  by  boiling  or  by  digest- 
ing in  liot  water. 

"  The  longer  malt  or  herbs  are  decocted  In  liquor,  the 
clearer  it  ia."— /iuco«. 

*  IL  Fitjurativdy  : 

1.  To  digest  by  heat  of  the  stomach. 

"There  she  dccoctg.  and  doth  the  food  t>repftre." 
DiV'ts  :  /inmorl.  of  Soul,  a,  12. 

2.  To  warm  up,  to  lieat. 

"Cfin  sodden  water.  .  .  . 
Becoce  their  cold  blood  to  ench  valiant  heat  T" 

Sh^tkctp.:  Ueury  V,,  ilL  fi. 

dfi-c5c'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  neut.  pi.  of  decoctus^ 
pa.  par.  of  tiecoguo  =  to  bull  down.  J 

Pharm.. :  Decoctions  are  watery  solutions  of 
vegetable  me<Ucinal  substances  i>repnied  by 
bciling.  They  should  not  be  prepared  from 
eubstances  containing  volatile  oils,  as  they 
are  dissipated  in  the  process.    They  should 


be  strained  when  hot,  as  some  of  the  active 
substan<»;3  may  be  deposited  on  cooling. 

de-o6ot -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Decoct.] 

*  de-c6cf-i-ble,  o.  [Eng.  decoct;  -c^U.'l 
Tliat  may  be  bulled,  or  digested. 

de-coo'-tion.  •  de-ooc-cl-oun. «.    [Fr.  di- 
cxKtioii ;  Sp.  decocclon  ;  ltal.(i«curiort«,  all  from 
L:it.  decodioncm.  ace.  ofdtcociiu,  ftouidtcoclus, 
\ni.  par.  u\'  lUcvquo  =  to  decoct  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  proce.ss  of  preparing  by  boiling 
or  by  digesting  in  hot  water. 

"The  nneaments  of  a  white  lily  will  rem&lu  after 
the  struugeftt  UecoclioTt."—Arbulhtft. 

2.  A  prejiaralion  made  by  boiling  in  water; 
the  liquor  in  which  any  veget-tble  or  aniiual 
umtter  has  l»een  digested. 

"  If  the  })Iant  bt;  boiled  In  wnt«r.  the  sLrHlned  liquor 
Is  called  the  dei:oction  of  the  jilant."— <1r6af1nof. 
II.  J'hann. :  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
active  ]irinciples  of  any  substance,  obtained 
by  I'liiliiig.  These  solutions  are  classed  as 
simple  aud  compound.     [Decocta.J 

*  de-cocf -ive,  a.    [Eng.  decoct :  -ive.]  Having 

tlie  power  or  quality  of  decocting. 

*  de-COCt'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  decoct;  -Tire.]  A 
decoction  ;  a  substance  prepared  by  decocting. 

deo'-O-ddn,  s.  [Gr.  5c\a  (delM)  =  ten,  and 
65ou?  (odous),  geuit.  ofiorrtK  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.  So  called  because  the  calyx  has  ten 
teeth.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Lythracese.  Decodon 
verticillata,  the  Swamp  Loose-sti  ite,  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  uned  as  au 
eniiuenagogue. 

*  de-cwr-ment,  s.  [Fr.  decorement.]  A 
dei.-oratjon  or  decorating. 

■  and  drcoh 

7  led.  1614).  t>.  bdC. 

*  de-coll',  V.  ^  [lat- decollo.]  [Decollate.]   To 

behead. 

"  By  IL  speedy  dethroning  and  decoUing  of  the  king.' 
~~Par/iain.  Hut.  (au,  lC4bJ. 

*  de-cdl'-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  decollates,  pa.  par.  of 
decollo  =  to  behead  :  de  =  away,  fnim  ;  coUum 
=  the  neck.]    To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

"  He  brought  forth  .t  statue  with  three  heads:  two 
oftbem  were  quite  heat  off,  aud  the  third  w.is  much 
bruised,  but  Uut  decollated."— Uey wood :  Bierarch.of 
Angels  {.XGib).  p.  474. 

*  de-col'-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decollate.] 

Zool.  :  A  term  applied  to  spiral  shells  that 
liave  lost  their  ajiex.  It  frequently  happens 
tliat  as  s]iiral  shells  become  ailult.  they  cease 
to  occupy  the  upper  jtait  nf  the  cavity.  Tlie 
deserted  sjiace  is  sometimes  very  thin,  and 
becoming  dead  and  brittle  it  brad^s  away, 
leaving  the  shell  tiuncated  or  decollated. 
This  happens  constantly  with  the  Trunca- 
tellre,  Cylindrells.  and  Bulivvus  decoUatus. 
(Woodward:  Mollusca.) 

*  de-c6l'-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [De- 
collate.] 

A-  &  B,  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beheading ;  decol- 
lation. 

de-c6l-la'-tion,  •de-col-lar-ci-oun.s.  [Fr. 

deC'Ihition,  tmni  Lat.  ikcollationem,  ace.  of 
decoUnfio,  from  decollatvs.  pa.  jiar.  of  decntio  = 
to  l>ehead.]  The  act  of  bt-lieading  or  decajn- 
tating.  It  is  more  eslle['i.^lly  applied  to  the 
beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

"Of  the  decottaciounoi  Seint  John." — TrtrvUa  v.  49. 

de-c6l'-or-ant,  cl  &  s.  (Lat.  decolorans,  pr. 
pai-.  of  decol'orv.] 

A,  AsadJ.  :  Capable  of  depriving  of  colour ; 
bleaching,  blauchuig. 

B,  ^s  snfist.  :  Anything  which  bleaches  or 
removes  colour. 

*  de-c6l'-or-ate,  v.t.  [I>at.  dcco?/)m(i«;  pa. 
par.  fi(  decoloro  =  to  remove  cOonr  from  i  de  = 
away,  from  ;  co/or=  colour.]  To  remove  colour 
from  ;  to  bleach,  to  blanch. 

"  de -c6l'-6r-ate,  a.    [Lat.  decoloratus.] 
Bot. :  Having  lost  its  colour. 

*  de-c6l-6r-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  decoloratio.) 

1.  The  net  or  process  of  depriving  of  colour ; 
bleaching,  blanching. 


2.  Tlie  st'ite  of  being  without  colour ;  al*" 
senftc  or  loss  of  colour. 

"...  we  luiut  ii'jt  uiidemtAud  by  thi;i  word  pal* 
a  niiople  decolurttiioti,  ur  wUltviii^a  uf  lite  skin."— 
Fvrrutui:  Luve  Hctu nrholi/  {IM9K  p.  LiL 

de-c6l-6r-im-et-er,  s.  ( i^t.  decolor = with- 
out culuur  ;  (jr.  ^leVpot/  (metron)  =  a  measure. J 
A  measurer ol  tlie  etfectsol  bicacliinu-]»owd<'r. 
Aji  instrument  to  test  the  power  of  charcoal 
in  its  divided  state  in  deculnurizing  solutions. 
It  is  a  graduated  tube  ehaiged  with  a  lest 
solution  of  indigo  or  molasses.    (Kniyht.) 

de-cdl-6r-iz-a'-tlon,     de-col-our-lz-a- 

tion,  J!.      [ling.    ilixoUmriz(e) ;    -atioa.]      Tiie 
act  or  process  of  decolourizing  or  bleaching. 

de-col -dr-ize,  v.t.    [Decoloubize.] 

•  de-c6l'-dur,  v.t.  [Lnt.  (kcolor  =  without 
colour.]    To  deprive  of  colour  ;  to  bleach. 

de-ooi'-dur-ant,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  decoloran*, 
pr.  iiai.  of  dt.coloro  =  to  deprive  ot  colour.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Callable  of  removing  colour; 
bleaching. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ajiy  substauce  capable  ot 
removing  colour. 

"  de-c6l'-6ur-ate,  v.t,    [Decolorate.] 

•  de  -  col  -  our  -  a  -  tion,  «.  (Decolora- 
tion ]  Au  abstructiou ;  lose  or  absence  of 
colour. 

de-<!6l'-dur-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &,  8.    [Decoi^ 

OOK.  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  tidj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  remov- 
ing colour;  bleaching. 

decolouring-stylet  s.  A  method  of 
calicu-priutiiig  in  wliich  the  piece  of  goods  is 
coloured,  and  a  part  of  it — forming  a  given 
pattern— is  subst-qnently  discharged.  Also 
known  as  tlie  discliarge-slyle.  It  may  be  done 
by  iirintingadyed  pii.ce  with  something  which 
caueels  a  jioilion  oi  the  colour,  or  by  printing 
an  uucolmired  piece  with  a  subst;ince  which 
keeps  the  colour  fmrn  penetrating  certain 
parts.  This  is  culled  the  reslt-slyk.  By 
prinling  certain  jiarts  with  a  mordant,  tlien 
colduiing.  a  subsequent  washing  mny  ix-move 
all  trace  of  dye  except  at  tlie  mordanted  parts. 
(Knight.) 

•de-COl'-OUT-ize,  t?.(.  [Eng.  decolour;  -Ue.] 
To  reiijove  colour  from  ;  to  deprive  of  colour ; 
to  lileach. 

de'-cdm-plez,  a.  [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  complex  (q.\.).'}  Compounded  of  complex 
ideas. 

de-eom-po^'-ar-ble,  a.  [Eng.  decompos(e); 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  decomposed  or  re- 
solved into  its  constituent  elements. 

de-c6m-p5se,  v.t.  &i.     [Fr,  decomposer.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  resolve  a  compound  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  ;  to  separate  the  elementary 
parts  of. 

"  That  portion  of  thia  earth,  which  Is  by  water 
Introdncea  into  the  |)Liut,  is  tlecotnpoted  ...  —  A'ir- 
wan:  On  .U  inures ,  \i.  49. 

2.  To  break  up,  to  dissolve. 

" .  .  I  busy  Id  their  trade  of  decamp-iting  org&niza* 
tion.  .  .  ."—Burke  :  Lett,  to  a  Jto'jle  Lord. 

B.  Iiitrans.  :  To  become  resolved  into  the 
constituent  elements  ;  to  become  decomposed, 
broken  up,  or  analyzL-d  ;  to  jiutrefy. 

de-eom-pos'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DccoMPOsal 

de-com-p3S'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dfr 
compose.] 

A*  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <£  jiarticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  resolving  a  compound  into  its 
constituent  elements. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  decomposed. 

de-com'-pof-ite,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  de  (intens.X 

and  Eug.  composite  (q.v.).] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Compotinded  a  second  time  ; 
compounded  with  something  already  compo- 
site. 

2.  Bot.:  The  sameas<ZcCofflpoi/nd(q.T.). 


te,  fS-t,  £^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^lan.    a,  cs  =  e;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  lew. 


decomposition— decorticator 
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B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Cen. :  A  substanco  compounded  with 
others  already  compounded. 

2.  Clifm.  :  A  nieUillic  or  other  body  com- 
posed of  Uie  metal  and  a  nietistruum. 

"  DeeompotUtt  ol  three  loetala  .  .  ."^Oacon. 

de-com-po-^i -tion  (1),  s.     [Fr.  dicomposi- 
tio<i.\ 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  nr  process  of  resolving  a  com- 
pound  body  into  its  coustitucat  elemeutd ; 
resulntion,  analysis. 

2.  Cen. :  The  state  nr  condition  of  becoming 
resolved  into  the  constituent  elements;  a  re- 
le;ise  from  coinbinetl  matter  ;  disintegiation, 
resolution  ;  putrefaction. 

3.  .Spec. :  Tlie  state  of  becoming  decomposed 
or  ilecayed. 

II.  Fig.:  A  breaking  up  or  dissolving. 

".  .  .  It  i3  to  beelfecteii  witlifiut  R  dcc'impo»irfcm  of 
the  whole  civil  nuil  jxiUtical  mass  .  .  ."—durka:  t,n 
tht*  Fi'eruh  iteooluCioit. 

^  (1)  Decomjx)sHion  of  forces  : 
ilech. :  The  same  as  Resolution  o/Forces(q.v.). 
(2)  Decomposition  of  light : 
Optica:  The  resolving  or  breaking  np  of  a 
beam  of  light  into  the  prismatit  colours. 

de-com-po-ji'-tion  (2).  s.  (Pref.  de  (intens.) ; 
En^.  comiioaitinn  (q-v.).]  The  act  of  com- 
pounding snhstanci's  already  compound. 

"We  coiioiderwlmt.  hatipeiis  in  the  cutntmaitioiiBUid 
decojnpotitioiu  uf  saliue  particlea."— flut//^. 

de-cdm-poiind'  (1),  a.  &  s.   [Pref.  de  (intens.), 

ind  Eng.  comi<ound,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  ndjective : 

1,  OTd.  Lang.  £Gen.:  Compounded  of  things 
already  compound  ;  doubly  compounded. 

".  .  .  they  are  nther.  to  borrow  n  term  of  the  grara- 
martaDS,  ilevoupjimil  boiliea.  msule  u|i  of  the  wliule 
meta]  Aiid  the  lueiistruuin,  or  other  additjunentB  em- 
ployed to  dlaiiuiae  it."— Boyle. 

2.  Bot.  :  Applied  to  an  organ  which  is 
deeply  divided,  tlie  divisions  themselves  bting 
divided.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be  decompound 
when  it  is  twice  or  thrice  pinnate  ;  a  panicle, 
when  its  Ittauf^hes  ar«  idso  panicled  ;  a  flower^ 
wlieu  It  is  formed  of  compound  flowers. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  decomposite  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  they  are  hilt  compoiindH  and  •/ccomp'^wrKfji  of 
the  aevenU  iT'-abyteriea  of  iiresbyterlal  churches."— 
Boodwin      Works,  vol.  iv..  pt.  iv.,  ii.  1. 19. 

de-com-poiind'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref  rfe  =  awny, 
from,  and  Eng.  compound,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  de- 
compose ;  to  resolve  into  the  constituent 
elements. 

"...  If  we  consider  that  in  IcAming  their  names, 
aud  the  sigiiilic^itinu  of  these  names,  we  lenni  to 
dfcnrnpound  them  .  .  ." — Bolingbroke :  On  Uimuin 
Knoiole.tge. 

do-c6m-poftnd'  (2),  v.t.  fPref.  de  (intens.), 
and  En-/,  coviiiound,  v.  (n-v.).]  To  crunponnd 
a  secniid  time  ;  to  compound  asubstance  with 
another  already  compound. 

"The  aaiiie  iniy  l»e  d<)ne  hi  all  onr  complex  Ideaa 
what'ioe^er  ;  which,  however  comixmndcd  niul  'lecoin- 
pounded,  m;iy  at  l:t.st  he  resolved  into  aiiiiple  ideas."— 
L'lvke  :  tiumnn  U mltirstfinding,  bk-  ii..  ch.  XXti. 

de-com-poi^nd'-a-ble.  a.  [R«g.  decow.. 
po»nd(l),  V. ;  -oUii.\  Capable  of  being  decom- 
posed or  resolved. 

".  .  .  all  nature  seems  to  be  tiecompoundabUt  li>*o 
fluidity. •—Jj-)(.  Crit,  ix.  58. 

de-Com-poUnd'-ed.  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Decom- 
pound, v.] 

de-c6m-poilnd'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Dkcompound  (1),  v.] 

de-com-pound' -mg(2),  pr.  par.,  a.,   &  «. 

IDeccmpound  (2),  I'.] 

•  de-COmpt.  s.  [O.  Fr.  descom.pt ;  Fr.  de- 
coinpte.)    All  account. 

•de-c6n-COCt',  v.(.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  concoct  (q.v.).]  To  decompose,  dis- 
solve, or  sepaiate. 

"Since  these  Benedictines  have  had  all  their  crudi- 
ties tfcconcocfei '—/'after  ;  C/..  nut.,  vl.  2G7. 

de-c6n'-se-crate»  v.t.  fPref.  dc=away,  from, 
and  Eng.  consecrate  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  (if  a 
sacred  chai-actcr;  t*!  unconsecrate ;  to  secu- 
laiize,  to  devote  or  apply  to  secular  uses. 

de-oon-se-cra'-tton,  s.  [Pref.  de  —  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  CQiisecration  (q.v.),]  Tlie  act 
of   deconsecrating,   or   depriving   of    sacred 


character ;  secularization  ;  turning  or  applying 
to  secular  uses. 

*de-Ooped,a.     [Ft.  dic&iijie.]    Cut,  sloshed. 

•■  with  shoou  (/flco/wii,  and  with  loas." 

liontituiU  u/tlu!  Uoie,  643. 

•de-cor,  v.t.    [Decor.] 

"  ddC'-d-ra-ment»  s.  [Lat  decoramen,  from 
iUcuro  -  to  oniameiit.J  Au  oruauieut  or  em- 
bellishment. 

dec'-6-ra.te,  v.t.     [Lat.  decoratus,  pa.'par.  of 
dtcorf*  =  to  oniumeut ;  decxts  (geuit.  decoris)  = 
au  ornament.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  (iea. :  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  embel- 
lish, to  ileck  out. 

".  .  .  the  ancient  RomauH  hrut  decorated  their  baths 
and  teniplfB  with  nnui.v -coloured  columns  .  .  ."— 
JJacuului/ :  //wf-  Eng..  cli.  xii. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  invest  a  person  with  a  cross, 
medal,  or  other  insignia  fur  distinguished 
conduct. 

"  .  .  it  la  probable  that  geutlemin  will  be  decomifd 
for  Ills  cle*er  iUid  gallant  behaviour." — Dady  Tele- 
grit/jh.  Oct  11.  lb6-i. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  To  adorn,  to  ennoble,  to  enrich. 

".  .  .  niy  mvnde  deliheratnly  determined  to  hjiue 
d^xvrii'ed  this  realme,  wytli  whoJcome  law&j.  statutes 
aud  audiuuuuues.'— i/of/:  Edward  />'.  (au.  2a.) 

dcc'-o-rat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decobate,  v.] 

A.  As.  jKi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  udJectitK : 

1.  Onl.  L'uiq. :  Decked  out,  adorned,  orna- 
mented, eiubellishtd. 

2.  i4r(7i.  :  An  e])itiiet  applied  to  the  Middle, 
or  Perfect,  Pointed  style  ot  arcliitectui-e  in 
England,  which  lasted  from  about  the  end  ot 
tlie  thirteenth  to  tlie  end  of  llie  toui'teeuth 
century.  Tliis  style  exhibits  tlie  most  com - 
plide  stage  of  development  in  Pointed  archi- 
tecture, combined  with  elegamre  and  riclmess 
of  form.    Its  most  distinguishing  featuie  is 


PECORATED   WINDOW. 

the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  patterns  of 
which  consisted  at  first  of  geometrical  tigures, 
such  as  circles  and  treloils,  but  subsequently 
becamo  more  complicated  with  nudulating 
and  intersecting  lines  The  aitplicatioii  of 
ornament  was  also  freer,  both  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  treatment.  The  normal  form  of 
the  jiier.s  of  the  na\e  in  ornate  churches  was 
diamond-shaped.  The  Decorateil  style  was 
preceded  by  the  E:irly  Pointed  style,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Perijendicular.  [Perpen- 
dicular. Pointed.] 

dec'-o-rat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.   [Decorate.] 

A.  'i  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  -erb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  making  beautiful 
or  ixdoriiing ;  decoratitui. 

dec-o-ra'-tion,  s.      [Fr.  decoration;  Sp.  de- 
crarinn  :  Ital.  decorazione,  all  from   Low  Lat. 
dernratin,  from  decorati(S,  pa.  par.  of  decoro.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  decorating,  embellishing,  or 
adorning. 

".    ,    .    If  he  attempted  f'ecoriTdVm.  seldom  produced 
anything bntdeforiiiity."—.l/i(c(((i<(j/,  /Hst.Eiirj.,cli-  iii, 

2.  Anything  iiseil  as  an  ornament,  or  to 
decorat"  any  place,  pei-son.  or  thing. 

".   .   .   our  church  did  even  then  exceed  the  Romish 
Id  cereniouies  Rud  rf«ct»ra(i(i7W," — Jlitrvcl :  WorKt,  vol. 

IL.p,  -JUS. 

3   Spec:  A  cross,  inednl,  or  other  insignia, 
given  and  worn  for  di.stingnislied  conduct. 
"HisHiphneM  the  Khwlive  has  already  conferre<l 
d^ror'iinnA   U'on   the  ofilcers    leaviug   .    .    ." — DaU» 
Teegrnph.  Oct.  tf,  1882 


II.  Technically: 

1.  Music:  The  sigiuitureofs  piece  of  music. 

{Slaintr  dt  Barrett.) 

2.  Art,  Arch.,  <tc.  :  The  combination  of 
ornamental  objects,  which  are  employed  in 
great  variety  principally  for  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  all  kinds  of  edifices,  aud  for  pur- 
poses of  ait  generally. 

decoration-day,  s.  in  the  UnitedStatea 
a  day,  May  ao,  appointed  for  the  tlccoratiou 
with  flowers,  &c.,  of  tlie  graves  of  tuoso  who 
fell  in  the  CivU  War,  IStil— 5. 

dec'-6-rat-ive,  a.  [Fr.  decoratif]  Decorat- 
ing, adoining;  pert;iiniiig  to,  used,  or  tit  tor 
enihellislmient  ;  skilled  in  decorating. 

decorative  art.  The  art  of  decoration. 
In  ISSit,  A.  W.  Pugin,  the  celebrated  (jotliic 
architect,  investigated   its  principles  as  ap- 

f)Iied  to  churches  aud  their  luruiture.  Uthera 
lave  since  followed  in  the  diieution  in  wiiich 
he  led,  and  of  late  years  esjiecially  have  de- 
veloped the  art  in  its  relation  to  secular 
objects. 

*  dec  -o-rat-ive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  decorative ; 

-iiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  decora- 
tive. 

dec  -o-ra-tor,  s.    [Fr.  dicoraUur,\ 

1.  r,tn.:  One  who  decoi-ates,  ornaments,  or 

embelhsiies. 

2.  .S;jcc.  ;  A  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
decoiatu  houses,  rooms,  &c. 

*  de~c6re,  v.t.  [Lat.  ti^coro.]  To  adorn,  to 
beautify,  to  ennoble. 

".  .  .  al  superuaturall  gifts  beautifles  and  decorm 
nature."— tfriicti  .■  Aunri.  on  the  Unci:,  M.  3,  b. 

*  de-cbre'-ment.  *  de-cor'-ment,  s.  [Fr. 
decv rente lU.]  A  deeoratiuu,  oruameut.  or  em- 
bellishment. 

'These  (Vec-oremenU  which  beautify  and  attorn  her 
.  .  ." — Uvywo-id. 

de-cor' -ous,  de'-co-rous,  a.  [Lat.  decorus 
=  becoming,  seemly.]  becoming,  seemly, 
behtiiug,  decent. 

"  Which  iiiiw  itnd  tlien  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  litowowj  sik-iict!.  .  .  .'■ 

Uyrtm:    Vixijn  of  Judgment,  xcv. 

deH36r'-ous-l;S?',  (wiy.  [Bug.  decorous;  -ly.} 
In  a  decorous,  httlng,  or  becoming  manner. 

"de-cbr'-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  decorous; 
-7ie»s.J  Deceut  or  becoming  behaviour;  de- 
corum. 

"The  will  of  fJod  Is  goodness,  justice,  and  wisdom, 
decoruiittieu,  fitness." — CiuLwvrtu  :  Jiitelletjtaal  Hpitem, 
p.  874. 

*  de-cor* -ti-cate,  v.t.    [Lat.  decorticatus.  pa. 

pai.  t)t  decurflva  =  to  striji  the  baik  from  :  de 
=  away,  and  cortex  (geiiit.  corticis)  =  bark.] 
To  strip  the  bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  to  peel 
to  husk. 


*  de-cor'-ti-cat-ed,  pa.  jxir.  or  a.  [Decor- 
ticate.] 

*  de-cor'-ti-cat-mg»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [De- 

CORTICATK.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  (ft  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4s  snhst. :  The  ai*t  or  process  of  stripping 
the  bark,  peel,  or  husk  from  ;  decortication. 

*  de-cor-ti-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  decortication; 
Lit.  decor  I  i  cat  io.]  The  act  nr  ]irocess  of  strip- 
ping the  bark,  iieel,  or  husk  from. 

"  Detortlcati  <n,  the  putting  off  th*  outward  hark  of 
trees  :  also  the  ix^Uug  or  uuhuskiuti  o(  roots." — 
Miller:  Oard.  iiicL 

de-cor '-ti-ca-tbr,  5.  [Eng.  dccorticat(e):  -or.J 
A  proi-ess  or  a  machine  for  removing  the 
liull  fron\  grain.  In  the  liominy-mill  the 
tibrous  envelope  is  tiiken  from  the  corn, 
which  may  be  left  nearly  intact  otherwise,  if 
desired.  The  process  is  sonietinies  performed 
by  a  preliminary  steaming,  followed  '>v  rub- 
bing or  rasiiing.  Dt'corticating  was  piint'.sed 
by  tlie  Romans,  the  whole  grain  being  pounded 
ir,  mortars  with  some  abmdant  whicli  rasped 
otf  the  culicle  or  bran.  Mills  for  decorticating 
are  known  in  England  as  barley-mills,  that 
grain  being  principally  used  as  human  food  in 
the  condition  known  as  pearl  barley.  The 
barley-mill  has  a  roughened  exterior,  and 
revolves  in  a  wooden  casing.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  latter  is  lined  witli  sheet-iron 


b6il,  b^ ;  p^t,  jb^l ;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go»  gem ;  thin*  tills,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«Uui,  -tian^^slian.    -tlon*  -slon-Bhun;  -^lon,  -§ion  =  zbim.   -cious.  -tiou9*  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble»  -dlo,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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pierred  like  n  giatcr  with  holes,  the  sharp 
edgua  uf  whit:h  turn  uiiwjinl.  In  Geruiaiiy 
grain  is  decorticatcil  butweeu  stones  tset  at 
auch  a  ilistiince  apart  aa  to  rasp  tlif  I'nm 
oir  the  grain  witliuut  niaaliiug  the  latter. 
(KnifjlU.) 

de-obr'-um,  *.  (Lat  neut.  sing,  of  dtcorua 
=  hcroining,  seemly,  trom  decet  =  it  becomes, 
is  fitting- 1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Decency  and  propriety  of 
conduct  and  words ;  an  observance  of  the 
laws  of  gr)()d  society. 

■■It  wiiulil  l;ave  bei-ii  wtll  if  our  writer*  liiwl  bI«o 
coplwl  tlie  Un-oi;tin  wlilcli  their  grt«t  Kr»ucli  voiiUin- 
poifirita.  with  fow  exceptions,  preserved."— J/«taaf«if  ; 
nuf.  K-ig..  cb.  liL 

•2.  Arch.:  The  snitaMeness  of  a  building, 
witli  its  several  parts  and  onioiuents,  to  its 
position  and  intended  use. 

^  For  the  dim'rence  betweeu  decorum  and 
decency,  see  Decknuy. 

d5-c6np-lo', 'I.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  cUcnujjler  — 
to  untie,  unc'»ui)li:.  ] 

Her. :  Partetl.  severed.  The  same  as  Un- 
coupled Oi.v.). 

•  de-cburf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eiij;.  court,  s.  (q.v.).]  To  drive  or  expel  from 
couit. 


...    if  he  be  but  tUrourted, 
hU  Sacred  Utijetiie.  ub  tunoto. 


."— Coftbola  .'   To 


de-ctf^,  v.t.  [Formed  by  preflirinK  dc  to  O. 
Fr.  coi^  rov  =  taim'.  quiet  ]  There  is  no 
etymolosieal  crmneetion  with  du-kcvy,  the 
nanuf  t:iveii  in  tUe  Fens  to  tlie  jmnils  ni  tiaps 
fr»r  wild  f"wl,  the  seconil  eli-mont  of  wbieli  is 
Dnt.  knoi  =  a  'ajje,  an  enrlrtKiire.  n  slie-ppfnlil  ; 
Norfolk  ilialect  cm/  =  a  d<'C<'V  fnr  ilticks,  nspd 
also  for  the  wicker-work  "pot"  in  which 
lobsteiH  are  tnken. 

1.  To  :illui-e,  Inn*,  or  pntice  into  a  trap  or 
cage  ;  lo  (haw  into  a  snare  ;  to  entrap. 

"A   fiiwler  biwl   t*keii  n  i><»rtrlflff*.  wlio  offerH  ta 
d^nij  lier  (-•miiphiiIdiis  Into  tiit-  tunre."—  L  Extranga. 

2.  To  fiUme  or  attract  ;  t<>  draw. 


de-c6^.  duck-coy,  s.  &,  a.    (Dkcov,  v.j 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  pond  or  enclosed  water  into  which 
wild  fowl  aredecnyed  ;  a  pl.ice  for  entrapping 
wild  fowl.  Tlie  j)oiid  is  entei-ed  byuuiuemns 
channels  covered  nvei-  with  light  net  or  wiie- 
woik.  The  wild  f(»vvl  are  enticed  into  these 
channels  by  tame  durks  ti-ained  for  tlie  pur- 
pose, or  else,  by  fnod  sc;ittere<l  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  As  soon  as  Ihey  have  g<»ne 
Bonn-  distanr.e  up  the  channel,  tlie  decoy- 
man  with  his  dngs  appears  and  ilrives  tliem 
Into  the  nets  at  the  upi>er  end  of  tlie  pnnd. 
The  ]iriiiciiial  English  deiroys  are  found  in 
Norf-.lk. 

'■  De  -lyt.  viilearly  duck-coj/s."— .Sketch  of  the  Fens,  in 
gardvn^i-'»  Chmti.,  1919. 

2.  A  tame  cliii-k,  or  an  iniitntion  nf  nne.  n'^ed 
to  decny  wilij  fowl  into  the  channels  leading 
to  tlie  decoy. 

II.  Fifj. :  An\-thing  intended  to  art  or  acting 
as  an  allnrenient  into  a  snare;  an  allurement 
into  temptation  or  danger. 

"Tlie  devil  could  never  have  lind  anch  numltera, 
had  he  iint  used  soiiie  iis  decoy*  to  euauare  others,"— 
Qo'cnt'iieitt  o/ /ha  Tongua. 

B.  Ai  adj. :  Aeting  as  a  decoy  or  allure- 
ment ;  decoying,  alluring. 

decoy-duck,  s. 

1,  Lit.:  A  tamed  dnck  trained  to  decoy 
wild  fowls  into  the  decoy. 

"There  h  »  sort  of  ducka.  called  dervffdi'cka,  thnt 
win  biiiii  wli.de  flighta  of  (owl  to  their  retireuieuts. 
.  .  ." — JJortimcr. 

2.  yiy.  ■'  Any  person  who  arts  as  a  decoy 
to  alluie  others  into  a  snare  or  temptation. 

",  ,  .  dnvrn  hito  the  net  hy  tiiis  flecotz-Uirck.  thla 
tMue  cl icAter. "— a«a«>»i.  i  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  oi  Ote 
hi".  \v.  1. 

decoy -man.  s.  A  man  employed  to 
attend  to  a  decoy. 

dS-coS^ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Decot,  v.] 

de-coj^'-ims.  V-  Txir.,  a,  &  s.    (Decot,  v.} 
A.  &  B.  As  jrr.  juxr.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  siihst. :  TJie  act  of  alluring  or  attract- 
ing by  means  of  a  decoy.    (Lit.  S:fg.) 


de-crease',  *de-creco,  •de-cresc,  v.i. 
k  t.  [().  I'r.  decroi6t^i\ilc<.itstre  ;  IVrt.  (/ecrccer  ; 
Ital.  decntsixre,  from  L;it.  UecresiM,  from  dc  = 
away,  from,  and  cj-mco  —  to  increase. 1 

A.  Inttans. :  To  Income  less,  to  lKiC<jnie 
diminished  in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  (|ualiLy  ; 
to  wane,  to  Jail. 

"  Tbkiott;  liejfyiuiethe  lh«  ryv«re  for  to  wuui,  aixl  to 
decrece  lytyl  by  ]ytyllv.''-Jliiu,idwUU:  p.  **. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  less,  to  diminish  ;  to 
reduee  in  size,  bulk,  quantity,  or  quality  ;  to 
cause  to  wane  or  fail. 

"Hot  ulirrutb  U  Liiuy  rolatlous  |K>or, 
Tbut  Uiigbt  decreuio  tbclr  i  ivf^ut  Bture. " 

J'tivr:  AnMpiXaph. 

de-crease',  s.    [O.  Fr.  dtcrois.] 
I.  Oidinary  iM-ngnage : 
1.  The  act,   process,  or  state  of  becoming 
leas  or  diminished  in  bulk,  size,  quantity,  or 

quality ;  diminution. 

"  By  weak'ulug  toll  and  hoary  n^te  o"crcoine._^ 
Sec  tby  Otoeajr,  mia  hiisl.cn  to  thy  '"nil'. 

i'rinT :  Holomon,  kU.  iffl. 

2-  The  amount,  quantity,  or  extent  by  which 
anything  lieconies  less. 
IL  Aslrofi.  :  The  wane  of  the  moon 
",    .    .    they  dlff.-r  from  thoM  that  are  wt  In  the 
decrt<U9  of  tbe  uiuou.  ' — liitcan. 

de-creased',  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Decrease,  v.] 

de-creas'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  (Decrea.'^e, 
v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  \erb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act.  process,  or  state  of 
becoming  less  or  dimiuiiihing. 

decreasing  function,  s. 

Math.  :  In  analysis  one  quantity  is  a  de- 
creasing funetion  ol  another  when  it  decreases 
as  tlie  utlier  incieasi^. 

decreasing  series.  $. 

Math.:  A  series  is  said  to  be  decreasing 
when  earli  teim  is  less  tlian  tlie  preceding 
one.  Thus,  a  geometrii-al  jirogression  is  de- 
creasing when  tiie  ratio  is  less  than  1.  In 
any  series  whatever  if  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  any  term  by  the  ]»reeeding  is 
numerically  less  than  1,  the  series  is  decreas- 
ing.    [I'RobuEasioN.] 

dc-creas'-ing-l5^,  adv.  [Eng.  decreasing; 
'lij.]  In  a  decreasing  or  diminishing  manner. 
^  Decreasingly  pinnate : 
Bot.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  pinnate  leaf  in 
which  the  leaflt-ts  diminish  insensibly  in  size 
from  the  base  to  the  apex.  Eiampie,  those 
of  Vicia  septum. 

*  de-cre-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  creutinn  (q.v.).]  The  undoing  or 
destruction  of  creation. 

".  .  .  the  contiiiuHl  decreatian  and  aimibflatioD  of 
the  souls  uf  the  brutes, . .  ."—Ciuivortft :  IiUeL  ayUvm, 
p.  45. 

de-cree',  •  do -ere  {Eng.),  'de-creet, 

*de-creit  {Sctdi),  ».  [O.  Fr,  decret;  Sp.. 
Port,  -S:.  llal.  decrelo,  boni  Lat.  decrftvm,  neut. 
sijig.  1*3-.  par.  of  decenio  =  to  decree.] 

A.  Onliiiary  La»guuge  ' 
L  Literally: 

1.  An  edict,  law,  or  ordinance  made  by  any 
superior  authority  fi>r  the  government,  guid- 
ance, or  regulation  of  inlerioi-s. 

"ITieu  watz  denied  R  decn-  bi  the  duk  seluen  " 

K.  E"rT-  A/tit.  Poeiiu  :  Cleanftetx,  1.T4S. 

2.  An  edict,  order,  or  ordinatn-e  made  by  a 
couneil  or  legaily-ionstitnted  body,  for  the 
fldmiiiisti-ation  of  business  within  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

*  n.  Fifj. :  A  fitted  and  established  rule. 

"  When  be  mnde  a  d'-crre  for  tlie  rain,  aud  a  way  far 
the  Ui^'lituiug  of  the  thunder."— Job  xxvlii.  36. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Law : 

(I)  In  the  United  States  the  order  or  judg- 
nu-nt  u(  a  funit  of  equity,  itdniiralty,  or 
coinuiun  hiw  court  x^itli  cipiity  [iowlts.  Tht- 
dfcree.T  of  h  turapetent  court  'nving  full  juris- 
dietiou  ill  i)ue  state  tire  binding  iu  any  other 
state. 

•  (2)  Tlie  award  or  decision  of  nn  nmpire  in 
.any  case  submitted  to  his  arbitration. 

2.  T}icol. :  Tlie  predetermined  purpose  of 
God  concerning  fntni-e  events. 

•'  The  liu»t  leaf  wblch  h>-  Henren'a  daertB 
Hu3t  b.'ni!  Won  n  bl.igted  tree  " 

WoTiUrcortli  ;    UTii  t  l^tft  nf /lulttoft^  It 


3.  Kei:Us.  :  A  iudieial  decihlon  of  Uio  Pa[ittl 
CourtalUouiu  ;  an  uidiiiaiicc.  which  isenueted 
by  the  pope  biuiiielt,  V>y  untl  uith  theodnue 
uf  his  canlinuls  in  council  assembled,  wlUiouk 
being  consulted  by  anyone  tnereou.    (AylifftJ^ 

IDECKhTAL.J 

%  (1)  Decret,  absolute :  IDecree  nisi]. 

(2)  Decree  arbitral.  Decreet  arbitral ; 

Scots  Imu'  :  Tiie  decisiou  or  awaiti  of  one  or 
mure  umi'ires. 

(li)  Decra  dative: 

Imw  :  A  decree  or  order  conferring  on  any 
one,  not  being  ttie  executor  nominate,  th« 
duty  of  execut^jr. 

(4)  Decree  iu  absence : 

Imu)  :  A  jndgnient  by  default,    [Default.) 

(6)  Decree  in  equity: 

law :  A  decree  jjiven  forth  witli  the  view  of 
doing  subsUiiitial  justice  )neros.s  causes,  tliosa 
in  which  both  parties  have  suiti*  against  each 
other,  each  being  at  once  jdaintilf  and  d»> 
fendunt.    (Uluckstone,  bk.  iii.,  cU.  xxvii.) 

(6)  Decree  n  isi : 

Lav :  A  decree  by  the  judge  of  tlie  Divorc* 
Court  granting  tlie  petitioner  in  a  sirit  a 
divorce,  unless  (nisi)  within  six  nnmths  cause 
shall  be  shown  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  that  tlie  ])etitioner  had  him- 
seir  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  that  thtt 
suit  was  collusive.  It  no  cause  be  shown,  the 
decree  is  made  absolute. 

(7)  Decree  of  exQjieration,  Decreet  o/  exonertt- 
tion  : 

iicots  Law:  A  decree  (liscliarging  trustees. 
executon*.  factors,  tutors,  and  olhci«.    {ikU.) 

(5)  Decrm  o/haditu,  Decreet  nj  loudUy  : 
Scots  Law  :  A  dceree  dividing  and  propor- 
tioning among  i  lie  heritors  a  jiarish  minister's 
stipend,  of  which  modihcalion,  in  mtfst  cases 
in  the  direction  of  auguieutatiou,  has  been 
obtaineil.     (iieil.) 

(9)  Decree  o/ mod ijkatum,  Decreet  of  modifica- 
tion: 

Scots  Law :  A  decree  modifying  a  stijiend  to 
a  minister,  but  not  appoitiuinug  it  auioug  the 
heiitors.     (Bell.) 

(10)  Decree  of  registration  : 

Law  :  A  decree  obtained  without  an  action 
for  iHiynient  of  money  secured  liy  a  l>ond  or 
deetl  containing  a  clause  of  consent  to  regis- 
tration for  exectition.    {Ogilvie.) 

(11)  Decree  of  valuation  of  teinds.  Decreet  of 
w.iuation  of  teinds : 

Scots  Law:  A  decree  formerly  of  thcTeind 
Court,  now  of  the  Court  ot  Session,  deter- 
nnning  the  extent  and  value  of  a  heritor's 
teinds. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  decree^ 
edict,  and  prodamation:  "A  (f«oee  is  a  more 
solemn  and  tlehbeiative  act  than  an  edict ;  on 
the  other  hand  an  tidict  is  moie  autliinitative  : 
a  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or  many ',  an 
edict  sjteaks  the  will  of  an  individual  :  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  iirinces,  make 
decrees;  desjwtic  rulers  issue  edicts.  Dectxes 
are  jiassed  for  the  regulation  of  jiublic  and 
private  matters ;  they  ai-e  made  known  aa 
occasion  requires,  but  are  not  always  ]iublic  ; 
edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  com- 
mands ol  the  sovereign  au(hority,  and  are 
directly  addressed  by  the  prince  to  his  i»e«>ide. 
An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a  desi>otic  government; 
a  proclaTnation  is  common  to  a  monarchical 
and  an  aristocmtic  fonn  of  government  :  the 
ukase  iu  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  whick 
the  eini>eror  makes  known  his  will  to  hta 
l)eople ;  the  king  of  England  communicates 
to  his  subjects  the  determinations  of  liiinself 
and  his  council  by  nieaus  of  a  prociavtation." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-cree',  v.t.  &  i.    [Decree,  *.] 
At  Transitive : 
J.  Ordinary  Lanmtage  : 
1.  To  establish,  determine,  fix,  or  decide  ty 
a  decree. 

"  Thou  shalt  also  drtrtv  a  thing,  and  it  ahall  b«  Mfei^ 
bllBhed  .  .  .'—Job  xxii  39. 

^  To  doom,  to  fate,  to  assign. 

•'  For  Fate  deneed  nne  wretched  m:^n  to  fall.' 

J'ope:  JJonuy'a  OUyut^,  x.  <CL 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Ijaw :  To  determine,  order,  or  ap]>oint 
judicially. 

2.  Tlieol.  :  To  predetermine  the  rourae  Ot 
future  events  ;  to  establish  immutably. 


I&to,  I3,t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^n^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pxne.  pit,  mro,  sir,  marino;  go,  p8^ 
«r,  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son;  mate^  cubw  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    ca.GB  =  e.    ey»a.Qn-  lew; 
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**\*tll  liun'd  we  then  to  uieet  on  tbli  fnlr  sliore. 
Wliuiu  Heitveii,  sliis  1  tivrerui  to  me«5t  no  mure." 
/"ape :  Uirmvr't  OUniuey,  xxiv.  aiii,  :t  &. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  deteriuiuu,  to  establiyh,  to 
decide. 

**  All  iLi^t  thoti  Hpukeii  na  my  thoui^tits  ftre,  ftll 
A»  my  eteruul  [lUiiione  Imth  lirmet/." 

Mit.on:  /*,  L.  lU.  171.  m. 

•de-cree*-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  decree;  -ahle.] 
That  may  or  can  be  decreed. 

de-creed,  jxi,  par.  era.    [Decrss,  v.] 

dd-cree'-in$,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  <.    [Dkcree,  v.] 
A.  .fe  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  paiticip.  €utj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Js  siibst.  :  The  act  of  establiahiog,  de- 
teriuiuing,  or  fixing  a  decree. 

f  d6-ore'-cr,  «.  [Eug.  (Urreie)  ;  -«-.]  One  who 
issues  a  decree  ;  one  who  ordains  or  deter- 
mines. 

"  In  tl.y  ho  k  It  is  written  of  me.  prtb  OiHat :  thnt  I 
ahould  tlo  thy  will ;  he  U  nut  willing  .nily.  hut  the  Hnt 
decreerut  it.  It  Is  writteii  uf  lue."— Woodwin;  Works, 
vol.  L.  pL  liL.  p.  103. 

de-oreet,  "de-orelt,  5.    [Decree,  s.j 

dec'-re-ment,  s.      (Lat,   decrementum;  from 

decTcsco  =  to  decrease.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  decrease  or  decreasing;  the  action  or 
Btate  of  becuuiing  less. 

"  Rocks.  mouut8lii3,  luid  the  other  elevations  of  the 
earth  sutfe  li  cunttuuiU  decreiiietU,  aud  grow  lower 
and  n^iWKT.'—W^jUwurd. 

2.  The  quantity  or  amount  lost  by  decreasing 
or  diniinutiou. 

II.  TectiiticaUy : 

1.  Her.  :  The  wane  of  the  moon  from  the 
full  to  the  new  ;  tlie  moon  in  this  state  is 
called  moon  de^crescent,  or  in  decouTS. 

2.  Math, :  A  term  in  the  doctrine  of  an- 
nuities, whence,  I«y  the  annual  decrease  of  a 
certdn  number  of  jtersi-ns  by  death,  it  may 
be  shown  when  all  shall  be  dead. 

3.  i'hys.  {PL). :  The  small  points  by  wJiich 
a  variable  and  decreasing  quantity  beconies 
gradually  less. 

i.Crystall. :  Agradnalandsuccessivediminn- 
tion  of  the  layers  of  molecules  applied  to  the 
feces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  which  the 
Becondary  forms  are  hypothetically  jiroduced. 
{Ug'dvie.) 

*5,  Univ.  :  A  fee  paid  at  the  Universitii^s 
for  the  damage  done  to  things  in  the  use  of 
tlie  ^tudtiiits. 

de-crep'-it.  'de-crep-ldta.    [Fr.dicr&pit; 

Lat.  decrepitus  =  noiseless,  hence  unable  to 
move  or  stir :  de  =  away,  from,  and  crepitus  = 
a  uuise.I 

L  Literally ; 

1.  Broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities ; 
feeble,  decayed. 

"Thiapoi>e  is  decrepit,  .  .  .'--Bacon. 

*2.  Causing  infirmity,  feebleness.and  decay. 
".  .  .  fi'om  the  north  to  call 
Darrepit  Wtiit«r  .  ,  ."         MUton :  P.L.,  X.  C5I,  855. 

*  II,  I'ig.  :  Worn  out,  exploded. 


^lepit    suiierstitions. 


-Browne:  rulgar 


de-crep'-it~ate,  vt.  &  l.    [Pref.  de  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  crepilate  (q.\'.).] 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  roast  or  oalcine  in  strong 
heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  cousttnt  crackling  of 
the  substance. 

"  Bo  win  it  come  to  pass  in  a  jwt  of  anli,  although 
decrfpitated."—liroione  :    i'litgar  ErrouTs. 

S.  Intrant.:  To  make  a  haul  and  constant 
crackling  noise,  as  salt  in  a  strong  heat. 

de-crep'-it-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decrepi- 
tate.] 

de-crep'-it-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [De- 

CREPlTATli.j 

A*&  'R,  As  pr.  par.  di  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  An  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  wasting  or  calcining 
In  stioug  heat,  so  aa  to  cause  a  constant 
crackling. 

2.  The  act  of  crackling,  as  salt  in  a  strong 
heat. 

de-crep-lt-a'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  dScripitation.'] 
1.  Ortl.   IxLiig.:   The   crackling    or  bursting 
noise  made  by  several    salts    and    minerals 


when  wasted  or  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
crucible. 

2.  Cliem. :  ThccracklinguoisewJiich  several 
Baits  make  when  smtdi-nly  lieiiled,  accoui- 
])iiuiad  liy  a  violent  i  xtoliatiou  of  their  jiarLi- 
clcs,  line  to  ihe  hUildc.n  cou\ersion  into  Nteani 
of  the  water  which  is  inechaniwdly  eiidosctl 
between  the  S'lliil  juirticlcs  of  the  body;  or 
to  the  unequal  expansion  of  tlio  huuiuie  of 
wliich  the  mineral  is  composed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  imperfect  conductors 
(if  heat.  The  true  cleavage  of  minerals  may 
be  often  <letected  in  this  way,  for  they  fly 
asunder  at  their  natural  fissures.  {Watts': 
Diet.  Cliem.) 

*  de-crep'-it-ness.  j.  [Eng.  decrepit ;  -ness.  ] 
Tliu  same  as  decreintude  (qv.). 

"...  from  wailing   Infancy  to  querulous  decreffit- 
neM  .  .  .'—liurruw,  vol.  iii.,  ber  8. 

de-crep'-it-ude,  s.  [Fr.  decrepitude. ^  A 
state  nf  decty  or  breaking  down  from  old  age 
and  iiitirniities  ;  old  age. 

"  Praise  from  the  rlvell'd  Mpa  of  toothtesa,  hald 
Decre/jitude.  "  Cowper-:   Tnik,  U.  186.  1B9. 

•  de-crep'-it-^, «.  [Eng.  decrepit;  -y.]  The 
same  as  decrepitude  (q.v.). 

"  Honest  credulity 
Ifl  ft  true  loadstone  to  dniw  on  d^cr^ltv  " 

Cha/mian:  All  Foolt,  iv.  1. 

de-cresc-en'-do  (oresc  as  kresh),  s.  [Itai  ] 
Mus.  :  A  gradual  decrease  in  the  volume  <>f 
tone.  It  is  indicated  in  music  by  the  abbre- 
viations />*■'■.,  Decree.,  or  the  sign  Iir^:=-. 
Whether  there  was  originally  any  difference 
between  deerfscendo  aud  diniinuendo  or  not, 
at  present  the  two  terms  a)>pe.ir  to  be  con- 
vertible,    (Used  also  attributively.) 

de-cres'-yent,  a.  [Lat.  dt^cresceiis,  pr.  par.  of 
decresc-o  =  to  decrease  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Growing  or  becoming  less ; 
decreasing,  waning. 

'  *  Between  the  uicrescent  aud  ilerreicen'  rooon," 

Tt-nnffKon  :  Gitreth  *  Lyiu:tte. 
IL   Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  Ui  the  moon  when 
in  lier  decrement,  or  waning  from  tlie  full  to 
tlie  last  quarter.     [Decrement,  II.  1.] 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  the  form  of  those  organs 
which  tlecrease  gradually  from  the  base  to  tiie 
summit. 

de-cret'-al,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  decretalis  =  con- 
taining a  decree  ;  decretuvi  =  a  decree.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaiuiug  to  or  containing  a 
decree. 

"A  deeretfil  epistle  is  that  whitUi  the  pope  decrees 
.  .  .■" — Ai/tiffc:  Parerrjon. 

B.  As  substantive : 
*  I.  Singular: 

1,  Hen.:  A  letter  containing  or  embodying 
a  decree  or  autliuritiitive  order. 

2.  Soec. :  A  letter  of  the  Pope  determining 
a  p-iint  or  question  in  ecclesiastical  liiw. 

IL  Plural: 

1.  Gen. :  A  book  or  collection  of  decrees  or 
edicts  ;  a  corpus  of  laws. 

2.  Spec.  ;  A  collection  or  body  of  decrees, 
rescripts,  mandates,  edicts,  aud  geneial  lesu- 
lutions  of  the  Pat»al  Council  for  the  doternii- 
nation  of  points  in  ecclesiastical  law  or 
discipline.    {Haydn,  <£:c.) 

"  Traditions  and  decrctuls  were  made  of  equal  force, 
and  -.vi  an theutiuiil  ha  the  tuici-ed  cluu-ter  itiiell'."— 
Uoicct  :   i'oC'U  {•'oreat, 

^  When  the  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome 
was  only  one  of  many  bishops,  it  was  custoiu- 
nry  to  snbuiit  to  the  episcopal  body  in  general 
any  difficult  points  of  doctrine  or  disci]tline 
requiring  to  be  decided.  As  he  roseabovi;  his 
colleagues  in  power  aud  dignity,  such  questions 
came  to  be  submitted  to  him"  indivi.Uialiy  ra- 
ther tlian  to  them  in  common.  In  tlie  twelfth 
centuiy  his  decisions  in  such  cases  a<;quiicd 
the  force  of  law.  The  term  ilctrretals  applied 
to  them  was  intended  to  recall  the  term  de- 
crees used  of  the  Emperor's  decisions  in  tlie 
old  Roman  Empire.  Tlie  decretals  had  the 
foi'cre  of  law  thronglioiit  the  clun-ch,  and  were 
receivcil  with  implicit  obedience  till  the  Papaey 
began  to  decline,  early  in  the  fourteentii 
century. 

Successive  collections  of  these  decretals  were 
mn.de.  In  the  sixth  ceiituiy,  Diouysius  Eni- 
^uus,  the  distingiiislied  chronoioger  who  cal- 
culated tlie  Christian  em,  luaMe  a  collection  of 
Papal  ileeisions,  but  candidly  conlessed  tlid 
he  c(»uld  lind  none  earlier  tliau  tlie  jiontilicate 


of  Syricius,  who  succeeded  Damutius  I.  in  a.d. 
3S5.  In  the  ninth  centniy,  a  man  ufadilferent 
Sliirit  issued  what  luofessed  to  be  an  earlier 
series,  from  Clement  I.  to  Damiisus  I.,  a.d. 
384.  ne  appeniled  to  them  tlie  signature  of 
Isidore,  an  eminent  Siiaitish  biKhop  in  tb« 
sixth  century.  'I'he  woid  jwww'or  (sinner)  was 
appi-iide<i  to  lsiilore'8  naiup,  in  token  of  hu- 
mility. Transcril'ers.  not  knowing  why  this 
term  was  used,  altered  it  to  inerrnUrr  {—  mer- 
chaiit) ;  the  author  is  therefore  called  Isidorus 
MercaLor,  or  the  Psendo-Isiilorus,  The  de- 
cretal epistles  which  ho  sent  forth  were 
accepted  as  genuine  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  used  in  support  of  the  papal  claims; 
they  are  now  universally  gi\'en  up  aa  forgerieH. 
About  A.D.  1141  or  1151  Gratian.  n  monk  of 
Bologna,  completed  his  '^decretum"  or  Von- 
cnrilin  Dltmrdnntinm  fajinnuvi.  Raymond  of 
Peiinalnit,  a  Calalonian  and  general  or  the  Do- 
minican onler,  compiled  live  Imoks  of  decre- 
tiils,  wliich  Gregory  IX.  onlered  to  be  mlded 
to  tlie  work  ofGnitian.  They  were  published 
abctut  A.D.  1230.  Nearthe  end  of  the  century 
a  sixth  book  was  added  by  direction  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  about  A.D.  \\i*)S.  The  decretals 
constitule  a  jiortion  of  what  is  called  Canon 
Law  Oi-v.).  The  Clementines  were  collected 
by  Cleuient  V.  in  13i:i. 

^  Decretal  Order : 

EnglUfh  Law :  A  chancery  order  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  decree.    (Wluirton.) 

*  decrete,  s.     [Lat.  d<:cretuia.]    A  decree 

*  de-cre'-tion,  3.     [Ijat.  decretvs,  pa.   par.  of 

dccresco  —  to  decrease  ]  A  decrease,  a  de- 
creasing. 

"...  by  which  decretion  we  might  guess  at  a  former 
Increase  .  .  ."—Pfurtoti :  On  t/u;  Creed.  Art.  L 

*de-cret'-ist,  s.  [Low  l^ni.  decretista ;  from 
Lat.  dfcrctuin  =  a  decree.]  One  who  studiee 
or  professes  tlie  knowledge  of  tlie  deerulals. 
"The  dccre'uts  had  tlieir  rise  and  l>egiuniiig  undei 
the  ttfian  of  the  eiui>eror  Fmlerick  Baru,ixutisu. " — Aff- 
liffs  :  Pareryoit. 

*  de-cret'-ive,  a.    [Lat.  decretum  —  a  decree.) 

Pertaining  to  or  having  tlie  force  of  a  de- 
cree. 

"The  will  of  Ood  is  either  (/scrfCtoe  or  preceptive  ; 
the  dicre'iw  extends  to  all  events  .  .  .'  —Italc-t :  On 
Spirituitl  Per/evdnn,  ch.  xi. 

*  de-cre-tbr'-i-al,  a.      [Eng.  decretory  ;  -ai.J 
Decretory,  auth'tntative. 

".  .  .  overrule  the  Scripture  Itself,  In  n  drvrctfyrUU 
manner.  .  ."—Farmer:  Letlvm  to  iyurfti/tgtun,  \et,l. 

*dec'-re-tdr-i-ly,  ndf.  [Eng.  decretory ; -ly.] 

Ill  a  decret'irv  muniicr. 


*  dec'-re-tor-^,  a.      [Lat.  decretorlus,   from 
decretum  =  a  decree.) 

1.  Judicial,  deciding,  definitive. 

".  .  .  the  diicreory  rigours  of  a  coDilenmlngBen- 
teuce" — Soulli  :  Jiennons. 

2.  Criticid,  determining. 

"  The  luotiona  of  the  uiooii.  supposed  to  be  m^aAUTDd 
by  sl-vcun.  find  the  critiuil  "r  def.tfor,/  days  dt;i<eud  on 
tliot  uuuiber." — Orowm- :  Vulgar  Err^iura. 

*  ds-crew'  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  fFr.  dccrm  =  a 
decrease;  deem  =  i>a.  jiar.  of  dcerot/re=to 
decrease.]    To  decrease,  to  fail,  to  waste. 

"Sir  Artlieipdl  reneived 
Uia  strength  still  luore,  hut  slie  still  lui-re  <Urreteed,' 
S,.r,iger.    F.  v..  IV.  vi    18. 

*  de-crewed  (ew  as  ii),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [De- 

CUEW.] 

*  de-cri'-al,  5.  [Eng.  decry ;  -al.]  A  decrying  ; 
a  clamorous  outcry  against ;  liasty  or  noisy 
censure  or  condemnation. 

".  .  ,  arf  c'l'd/ or  disdaragemcnt  iif  those  raw  worki 
towlilcli  they  owed  their  early  i:UATai;tcr  iind  diaLUio. 
tioii,'" — !<h'ijl^ii!turi/  :  MiAcr^l.  J^ejlcc,  Uisc.  5,  ch.  li. 

de-cried',  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Decry.] 

de-cri'-ep,  *  de-cry-er,  s.  (Eng.  decry ; 
■er.\  One  who  tleeries,  or  cries  down  auy 
person  or  thing. 

".  ,  .  the  brutish  foUy  and  absurd  iini>udenceoI 
the  hite  fanatic  fl'cr;icr«  of  tiie  neuesaity  ol  huuUUi 
lenmiiiL,-.  .  .  ."—.<inuh.  vol.  vit.,  Ser.  i. 

"  d9-cr<S^Tl',  v.t.  [Pref  de  =away,  from,  and 
En-.,',  croirn  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  crown,  t« 
dethnme. 

"  Dethn)ninj,'  and  d<-cr'<ioninrj  princes  .  .  ."—Dr. 
llaJcewiU  :  Aitsui.  to  Dr.  Carter  Utiliil.  1<.  37. 

*  de-cro^tn'-ins,  pr.  prtr.  &  s.    [Decrowm.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


WSU,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat.  9ell,  choms.  9lun,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tliis;  8in»  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -uig. 
-clan,  -tian  =  Jthan.   -tion,  -sioa  =  sZluu;  -tiion,  -^ion  ^  zhuzu  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  iic.  =  b?l.  d^ 
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B.  As  ttjihst.  :  The  act  of  dojirivlng  of  a 
crown  ;  (letlimnlug. 

".  .  .  the  tUcrrncninif  ot  kiugn,  .  .  .' — Overbury : 
Charactvrt. 

de-crust-a'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  rf«  =  away.  frotii, 
aiul  Kiig.  crusiatKni  (q.v.)-]  The  removal  uf  a 
crust  ur  iueriistatiun. 

dS-cry",  v.t.  [Pr.  d^crjer.J  To  cry  down  ;  to 
(li^i|)ar,i^6  ;  tocluiiiour  ut;ajiist ;  to  dfpreciiite  ; 
t<j  ci>iHl(!iiin. 

"t^Liacks  niul  linixiBton  .  .  .  decrji  uthen'  obflftt* 
only  to  iiiivke  uiure  way  (or  their  uvni."Sici/f. 

%  For  tlie  diirHri'-iico  lietwceu  to  tkci'y  and  to 
dUiMuxvje.,  see  Dihcauaok. 

de-cry' -ing,  jm*.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Decky.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ^  partidp.  cuij. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  crying  down, 
daiuouriiij;  uj;)iin.st,  or  dispiinigin^. 

".  .  .  thero  Imtli  l>eeri  at/nrryinj;  \yy  th«  peopla, .  .  ." 
State  Truili :  J.  Hampden  (lUi.  1637). 

*de-ca-'ba'~tiozi,  s.  (Lat  decubo  =  to  Ho 
out  of «  Iwd  :  de  —  nway,  from,  and  cubo  ~  to 
lie.]    The  act  of  lying  down. 

"  At  this  'ierrnbiitUm  upon  boiitchs  the  aattrlst  seviii^ 
to  biut.."—  Ertli/n  .-  Sytpa,  Iv.  5  7. 

de-CU  -bl-tU8,  s.     [Lat.l 

Med. :  The  same  as  Anaclisis  (q.v.). 

*deo'-n-maii,  a,  [lAt.decn77iam(s=:decimanvs, 
from  Uecimus  =  t«utli,  decern  =  ten.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Rom.  A  ntitf. :  Tiie  name  given  to  the 
gate  in  a  Roman  ciniip  near  which  the  tenth 
cohoi-ts  were  stationed.  It  was  the  iirincij>al 
gate  of  the  camii,  and  was  situated  at  the  n-ar. 

2.  Fig.  :  Tlie  greatest,  tlie  chief.  (Chiefly 
of  waves,  because  the  tenth  wave  was  »ui>- 
posed  to  Iw  the  lun^est.) 

"Tu  t»e  qtitt^  amik  by  euch  dfcumane  blUowB."— 
Oauden  :   Teurt  o/ thtt  ChurcJi.  p.  bu. 

•  de-ciunb',  v.i.  [Lat.  decuviho.]  To  lie  down, 
to  rest.  (:ioney  Masters  all  Things,  \6\)S,  p.  55.) 

*  de-cum  'ben9e,    *  de-ciim'-bf  n-9S^,  ^*'. 

{Lilt,  de^imbens,  pr.  pai".  of  derumho  =  to  lit- 
down.}  The  act  of  l^iiig  down  ;  a  decuniheiit 
position  or  posture. 

"Th«y  lie  not  down,  and  rnjoy  do  deeumbenee  ttt 
kM."~Browne  :    f'ulffur  Errourt. 

de-cum'-bent,  a.     [Lat  decumhim,  pr.  par. 
of  decumbo'\ 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1,  Becuniberit,  reclining,  prostrate, 

"Uuderneftth    U    the    deruni'ient    portraiture  ef   ft 


2.  Lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

"To  know  how  ti  denl  aright  with  the  oonsciences 
of  deciitrtMnt,  dying  n\x\itiT^'  —Atterbury. 

n.  Bot.  :  Lying  flat  by  its  own  weight; 
declined,  bent  down. 

"  Tht)  lower  [branches]  decumbent  by  the  weight  of 
their  numtrouu  branch  1  eta."— /"iWrf,  Jan.  38.  188i 

•  de-cum'-bent-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  decumhent : 
-hj  I  In  a  decumbent  or  recumbent  manner 
or  posture. 

•  de-cum'-bJ-tiire,  s.  [Lat  decuinbo  =  to 
lie  down.] 

L  07-di}iary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down. 

2.  The  time  at  whirh  a  person  takes  to  his 
bed  in  a  disease.orduring  which  he  is  Lontlued 
to  his  IkhI. 

"  During  his  deeumhititre  he  was  visited  by  bis  most 
dear  fiienu,  .  .  ."—Life  of  Firmin. 

II.  Astrol. :  A  scheme  of  the  heavens  erected 
for  the  time  of  a  person  taking  to  his  bed,  by 
wliiih  the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death 
arc  discoveied. 

".  .  .  if  her  eve  but  akes. 
Or  itches,  its  dccumbifiire  she  tdiea" 

firndvH  :  Jupenal.  vt 

•dec'-U-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  decuple:  Ital.  de- 
Ctiplo  ;'  Low  Lat.  ikciiidiis  :  Gr,  &eKaTT\6o?, 
BeKaTTAoix;  {dckaphos,  dekaploiis)  =■  tenfold.] 

A,  As  Oil}. :  Containing  ten  times  as  many  ; 
tenfold. 

"  M.in'a  length,  thjit  is.  a  i>eri>endicnlar  from  the 
vertex  nntu  the  Bole  of  the  foot,  is  Uecup'e  unto  \\\a 
profundity  .  .  ."—Urowne.    Vulgar  Srro'irt. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  quantity  or  number  tenfold 
another. 

",  .  .  thftt  Is.  ns  T  giiesB.  near  a  decuple  .  .  .'—IZay  : 
On  the  (Yeiitiin.  pt.  L 

•  dec'-u-ple,  i'.(.  [Decuple,  a.]  To  increase 
t^-nfold. 


"  deo'-u~pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Decuple,  v.] 

dec'-n-plet, «.    [Decuple.) 

Mils. :  A  gnmp  of  eight  or  ten  notes  played 
in  tlic  time  of  eight  or  lour,  {iitaiiur  <&  liarrctt.) 

"  de-ciir'-i-dn,  s,    [Lat.  decurio,  from  decern 

=  ten.) 
I,  Ordiiuiry  lAin-guaoe : 

1.  Ill  t)ie  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  titliing-man  ;  an  overseer  or  com- 
munder  of  ten  ;  the  chief  man  of  a  colony. 

"He  Inatltutwd  di-curl-rta  through  both  thes« 
cidouJes,  tbiit  is,  one  over  every  ten  famtllea."— 
Temjile. 

II.  Unman  Mil.  Antiq.  :  An  oflicer  command- 
ing ten  men,  or  a  decuiy  ;  a  corporal, 

II  Wyclifle  ainjaks  of  Josejih  of  Arimathea 
as  "a  decurion,  a  good  man,  and  a  just," 
where  tlie  A.  V.  has  coun»iltor. 

*  de-ciir'-i-on-ate,  ».  [Lat.  detmrionaius.] 
Tlie  position  or  duties  of  a  decuhon. 

■  de-cur'-r9n9e,  s.  [Decuhrency.J  A  run- 
ning down  ;  a  lajiso. 

.    .    by  long  decurrence  of  time  .  ,  ." — Oauden  r 
Tear$  (if  the  Church,  p.  6X6.    ^Daviem.) 

dfi-cur'-ren-^j?,  ».     (Lat.  decurrentia,  neut 
pl.  of  tUcurrcns,  pr.  par.  of  decurro  =  to  run 
down.] 
Jiat. :    The  state    of  being  decurrent ;   the 

ftortion  of   a  leaf  extendiiiji  along    the   stem 
iclow  the  jioint  of  insertion. 

dd-ciir'-r^nt,  a.  [Lat.  decumia,  pr,  par.  of 
decurro  —  to  run  down  :  de  =  down,  and  curro- 
=  to  lun.] 

•  L  Ord.  Lang.:  Running  or  flowing down^ 
wards. 

II.  Ilot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  attiched  along  tlie  side  of  a  stem  b.hiw 
their  point  of  insertion.  Such  decurrent 
stems  are  often  called  winged. 

"  Leaves  .  .  .  d«curr«nt  u  In  Thlaiit^"— 8a(four : 
Botanj/.  §  16a. 

dS-CUr -rent-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  decurrent ;  •ly.\ 
In  a  decurrent  manner. 

*  de-cur' -Sion,  s.    [Lat.  decursio^  from  decurro 

=  to  run  down.] 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  or  state  of  running  or 
flowing  down. 

".  .  .  decayed  by  that  d«c«rrton  of  waters,  .  .  ."— 
Hale. 

2.  S^pec. :  A  hostile  incursion  or  attack  by 
soldiers. 

".  .  .  preserved  upon  coins,  as  SAcrlQcea.  triumphs, 
cougiarles, allocutions,  decur$ioni.  Ac'—fri^ulev  ;  On 
UUtory,  j,t.  it.  lect.  6. 

t  de-CUTS'-ive,  a.     [Fr.  dicursif.'\ 

Bot.  :  Decurrent. 

*  de-curs' -ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  decursive;  -ly.] 
Bot. :  The  sauie  as  decurrently  (q.v.). 

decursively-plnnate,  a. 

Bot.:  An  ejiithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  tlieir  leaflets  decuixeut,  or  rimuing  along 
the  petiole. 

*  de-curt',   v.t.      [Lat.  decurto:   de,   intens.  ; 

curto  =  to  shorten,  to  curtail ;  cur(U5  =  short] 
To  curtail,  abridge,  cut  short. 

"...  bring 
"  Thy  free,  and  not  deeurted,  offering. 

Uerrivk  :  lle«i,eridet,  p.  839. 

*  de-curt',  a.  [Lat  decurto.]  Curtailed, 
abridged,  cut  short. 

*de'-curt-ate,  r.f.  [Lat  decurtatus,  pa.  par. 
of  decurto  =■  to  cut  off.  to  curtail,  to  mutilate.) 
To  shiive,  to  trim  tlie  hair, 

"  He  ^eiids  for  liis  Uvber  to  depure,  deeurtate,  and 
spunge  liiui."— .Vfia&e  .-  Lenten  Sti-jfe. 

•de-CUrt-a'-tion,  .«.  [Lat.  deatrtatio,  fi-ora 
dcciirt-o.]  'I'he  act  of  curtailing,  cutting  short, 
or  abriiiging. 

"Arnbigiuius  equivocation,  affected  dectirtntion  or 
soiihisticttion  of  exprfssiuu."  —  (Jaule  :  JJag-Aitro- 
S/uHcer.  i>.  69. 

*  de-curt'-ed,  7>a.  ?wr.,  a.,  ors.    [Drctjet.] 

*  dec'-u-ry,  s.    [Lat.  decuHa  =  a  comi^any  of 

ten,  liom  decern  =  ten.] 
1.  Gen. :  A  set  or  body  of  ten. 

"...  luirted  themselves  into  tens  or  demrfet.  and 
governed  "Ucces^ively  by  tht-  siuice  of  five  days,  one 
tleci'T}/  nfter  Hnutht-r  in  order."— /ta/eij^A  .'  Bleary  <if 
the  fVortd,  hk.  v..  ch.  3.  5  7. 


2.  Rom.  Mil.  Antiq. :  A  company  or  body  of 
ten  iiieu,  under  the  command  of  a  decuhoa 

(4.V.). 

*  deHstts'-sate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  decuesatus,  pa. 
]iar.  of  deousno  =  in  cross,  to  put  in  form  of  an 
X  ;  from  decusnis  -  a  coin  of  the  value  of  tea 
asse».  and  marked  with  an  X  =  10.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  intersect  or  cross  at  acut* 
angles ;  to  Intersect. 

" ,  .  .  tlie  fonii  of  tlie  letter  X.  made  np  of  maaj 
niires,  decuMudnff  one  nnotUer  iout,'w;iyb."— Aay. 

B.  iHtnina.  :  To  intersect  at  acute  angles. 

"  But  whether  they  deettuate,  coalesce,  or  only  totub 
one  Knottier,  thev  do  not  well  agree. "—/^vrAdM .' 
Pkpttco-Theologt/.  bk.  iv..  ch.  1 

de-cfts'-sate,  a.     [I^t  decuBaatua.] 

"  L  Ord.   Ijang. :  Crossed  or  intersected  at 
acute  an;;lp8. 

n.  Bot. :    An  epithet  applied  to   oppoiita 
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leaves  crossing  each  other  in  pairs  at  right 
angles. 

de-ous'-sat-Sd,  pa,  par.   or  o.       [Decu»- 

8ATE,    If.] 

'  Ji.  Aspa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Aa  adjective : 

^  L  Ord.  I^ang. :  Crossed,  intersected. 

".  .  .  we  observe  the  decaitated  chiiracters  tn  maay 
Oonsulary  cuynea. . .  ."—Urowne :  Cyru*  Uardm,  ch.  L 

n.  Technically: 

L  Bot.  :  The  same  as  decussate,  a,  (q.v.). 

*  2.  Rhet. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  period 
which  consists  of  two  rising  and  two  falling 
clauses,  placed  alternately  in  opposition  to 
each  other. 

de-OUS'-sate-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  decueaate;  -ly.\ 

Id  a  decussate  or  intersecting  manner. 

"  de-cua'-sat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  «.    [Decus- 

SATt,  v.] 

A,  &'B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  sribst. :  The  act  of  intersecting  or 
crossing  at  acute  angles. 

*de-oua-sa'-ti(m,  &    [L&t.  decussatio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X.  The 
let  of  intersecting  or  crossing  at  acute  angles. 

2.  A  decussated  figure  ;  a  figure  like  an  X. 

"...  being  doubled  at  the  angle,  makes  np  th* 
letter  X.  that  is  the  eupbaticai  d^cutfUion.  or  fuud^ 
mt:nt&l  figure."— /(nt>w/i«.*  Cyrtu:  Oardett,  ch.  i 

IL  Geom.,  Optics,  £c. :  The  crossing  of  two 
nerves,  lines,  or  rays,  which  meet  iu  a  point 
and  then  diverge. 

** .  .  .  there  be  decutMotion  of  the  tays  ia  the  papfl 
of  the  eye,  .  .  ."—Ray. 

•  de-cfis'-sa-tive,  a.     [Eng.  decussat(e);  -ive,} 

Crossing  or  intersecting  at  acute  angles. 

"...  dec'fMtiffi-f  diametrals,  qnincunciall  Uses  and 
angles." — Brovme  :  Cyrut   Oartlen,  ch.  1. 

*  de-ciis'-aa-tive-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  decussa- 

tive ;  -Iv.]    In  tlie  form  of  an  X  or  cioss  ;  in  an 
intersecting  manner;  decussately. 

"...  the  lilgh  priest  was  anointed  ftecuJ»ntierTy  ot 
In  the  form  of  ail  X."— Browne ."  Cyrm  Garden,  oh.  i. 

de-CUS-SOr'-i-tim,  s.  [Low  Lat,,  from  Lat. 
decnsso  =  to  make  into  form  of  an  X ;  to 
divide.) 

Surg. :  An  instrument  used  for  pressing 
gently  on  the  dura  mater,  causing  an  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  eollected  Iwtween  the  crainum 
and  that  membrane,  through  the  perforation 
made  by  the  trepan. 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or»  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute»  cfih.  ciire^  i^te.  cur.  rule»  fall;  try. 


;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot^ 
Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a*    qu  =  kw. 


decyl— deducement 
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de'-C3^1,  s.     [Gr.  SeKa  (deka)  =  ten.     So  named 
beCJiuse  it  contains  ten  carbon  atoms.] 
Cheni.  :  A  nioiuitoniic  hydrocaibon  radical, 

decyl  hydride,  s. 

Cliem.  :  Also  called  Diamyl  or  Di-iso-pentyl. 
CioH.j-,>,  olitiiineil  l>y  the  action  nf  sodium  mi 
aniyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1J8°. 
By  the  action  of  chlorine  it  yields  decyl 
rhiuiide,  C'loHfliCl. 

de-9yl'-ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  decyl;  -ic.] 

decylio  acid,  s. 

Cltem, :  Cgllig-CO-OH.     [Caprio  acid.] 

*  de'-dal,  a.    [D^dal.] 

*  de-da'-li-an,  a.    [Dxdm.iav.] 

*  de'-da-loils,  *  de-da'-le-oiis,  a.  [D^soa- 

LOUS.  1 ' 

*  ded-bote,  s.    [Deadbote.] 

*  dede  (1),  s.    [Death.] 

*  dede  (2),  s.    [Deed.] 

*  dede,  v.t.  &  i.,  a.  &  s.    [Dead.] 

*  de-dec'-6r-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.   dedecomtua, 

I»a.  I'ur.  of  (letkcoro  ~  to  disgrace  :  rf^  =  away. 
from,  and  deco-ro  =  to  aduru,  to  ornament.] 
To  disgrace. 

"  Wliy  lett'st  weake  wormea  thy  Hesiddedeoorate  f" 
— lianiet  :  Holy  tiotxle,  p.  13. 

*  de-dec-8r-a'-tion,   s.     [Lat.  dedeconUio.] 

The  act  of  disgracing  ;  a  disgrace. 

*  de-dec'-or-oiiB,  a.  [Lat.  dedecorosvs.] 
Disgiacptnl,  shameful,  unbecoming. 

*  dfi-dein,  w.  &  s.    [Disdain.] 

*  de-den -ti'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from  ;  Eng.  dentition  (q.v.).]  A  falling  out, 
loss,  or  shedding  of  the  teeth, 

*',  .  .  dedi-ntUinn,  or  fftllliig  of  teeth."— firoiffnfl.- 
Vidnar  krrours,  bk,  iv.  ch.  12 

dSd'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dedicattts,  pa.  par  of 
df:tUco  =  lo  devote:  de  (intens.),  dico  =  to 
devote  ;  FT,didier;  Sp.  &  Port,  dedicar;  Ital. 
dedicare.] 

A-  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

"  1.  To  hand  over,  to  deliver. 

"  I  lieard  thivt  he  had  di^ictted  a  tetter  to  you,  de- 
•Irliiic  yi>u  nut  to  coiue."— Dr.  Block:  Lett  to  Adam 
Stniui,  Aug.  2fi,  1776. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  devote,  apply,  or  give  wholly  np  to 
•oine  persnn,  purpose,  act,  or  thing. 

'•  Pitied  iiur  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  in  dedicate' 

Shaketp. :  Ci/mbetlne,  v.  1. 

2.  To  iuscribe  or  address,  as  to  a  friend  or 
patron. 

"...  having  brought  this  loug  work  to  a  conclu- 
aioii.  I  ileaire  to  dedicate  It  .  ,  ," — Pope :  Homer t 
Iliad  (PosUcript). 

3.  To  dMvote  or  consecrate  to  the  memory 
of  any  |>eison. 

B.  Technically : 

1,  Relig.  :  To  consecrate  or  set  apart  with 
certain  solemn  forms  or  ceremonies  to  a 
Divine  Being,  or  to  some  sacred  use  or  object ; 
to  devote  solemnly. 


2.  l--aw  (Ofruailf) :  To  make  a  private  way  a 

Sublic  one  bv  acts  showing  an  intention  of 
oing  so.    (iniurton.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dedicate,  to  consecrate,  to  devote,  and  to  hallow  : 
•'  Tliere  is  sometliing  moie  positive  in  the  net 
of  dcilicaling  tlian  in  that  of  devoting;  Imt 
less  so  than  in  that  of  consecrating.  To  dedi- 
cate and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  matters  :  to  consecrate 
and  halloiu  only  in  the  spiritual  sense  :  we 
may  dedicate  or  devote  auytliing  that  is  at  our 
disposal  to  the  service  of  some  object :  but 
the  former  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to 
Bui'eiiors,  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  of  rani;  ;  we  dedicde  a  house  to 
the  service  of  God  ;  or  we  devote  our  time  to 
the  benclit  of  our  friends  or  the  relief  of  the 
poor  :  we  may  dedicate  or  devote  ourselves  to 
an  object;  but  the  former  always  implies  a 
solemn  setting  apa:t  springing  from  a  sense 


of  duty :  the  latter  an  entire  application 
of  oiii-self  from  zeal  and  allti-tion  :  iu  this 
manner  he  who  dediatte^  hiiuself  to  God  ab- 
stracts himself  from  every  object  which  is  not 
imrnediatt-ly  connecteil  with  the  Ber\'ice  of 
God  :  he  wUn  devotes  himsutt'  to  the  ministry 
imrsues  it  us  the  tirst  object  of  his  attenlinii 
and  regard  :  such  a  dedication  of  oni'self  is 
harilly  consistent  with  nin-  other  duties  as 
niembeia  of  society ;  but  a  devotion  of  one's 
jjowera,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of 
the  must  honcmralile  and  sacred  kinds  of  tie- 
viition.  To  consf'crate  is  a  species  of  formal 
dedication  Ipy  virtue  ()f  a  religious  observance  ; 
it  is  applicable  mostly  to  places  and  things 
connected  with  religious  works  :  hallow  is  a 
sjtocies  of  infoiinal  coiuiccration  ap]died  to  the 
same  objects  :  the  church  is  consecrated;  par- 
ticular days  are  hallowed."  {Vrabb :  Eng 
Synon.) 

*  ded  -i-cate,  a.    [Lat.  dedicatus.] 

I.  U id mury  Language: 

1.  Lit. ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  Wholly  given  up  or  devoted  to 
some  pursuit,  act,  or  thing. 

"  He  that  is  tnily  dedicate  to  war 
Uath  lilt  seU-love." 

Sftakesp. :  2  Uenry  VI..  v.  2. 

n.  ^Xig. :  Solemnly  consecrated  and  set 
apait  to  a  Divine  Being  or  some  sacred  use. 

ded'-i-ca-ted,  pn.  par.  or  a.    [Dedicate,  v.\ 

•  ded*i-ca-tee',  s.  [Eng.  dedicatee);  -ec.] 
One  to  whom  anything  is  dedicated. 

*'M.  Daudet  w;is  hnrdly  guilty  of  the  OBtud  lu- 
sincerity  of  dedicatees." Sal urd^ii/  /iee.,  Nov.  4.  I88i 

ded'-i'Oat-ing,     *  ded-i-cat-ynge,     pr. 

pur.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dedicate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  The  same  as  Dedication  (q.v.). 

".  .  .  y  dtdicttynge  of  the  altar  .  .  .'—Bible  (U51h 
Numeri,  ch.  vii. 

ded-l-oa'-tion,  s.  &  a.  [liat  dedicatio,  from 
dedicatus,  pa.  par.  of  dedico,] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  giving  up  or  devoting  wholly 
to  some  person,  purpose,  or  thing  ;  devotion, 
devuteduess. 

"  Mv  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
Ah  hid  ill  dedication." 

Shuketp. :  Twelfth  Sight,  v.  L 

(2)  The  act  of  inscribing  or  addressing,  as  to 
a  friend  oi-  pation. 

'■  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long. 
Uurttce  iiud  he  went  baiid  la  liaiid  la  song." 

/'upo:  /'r^togiie  to  Sat..  23;l.  234. 

(3)  The  form  of  words  in  which  a  book,  <S:c., 
is  inscribed  or  addressed  to  any  person. 

•  (4)  Anything  dedicated,  devoted,  or  in- 
scribed. 

"  You  are  rapt  In  some  work,  eome  dedication  to  the 
great  loid."~.-i..akesp. :  Timou  of  Athens,  L  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Itelig.  :  The  act  of  solemnly  consecrat- 
ing or  setting  apart  with  certain  leligious 
forms  and  ceremonies  to  a  Divine  Being,  or 
sonie  sacred  use,  or  ministry  ;  conseciiition. 

"And  .  .  .  the  children  of  :  le  caiitUity  kept  the 
dedkittion  of  this  house  of  God  with  }oy."—£zra  vL  16. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  of  dedicating  a  highway. 
QVharton.) 

%  The  Feast  of  Dedication  : 

Je^oish  Hist.  :  A  feast  kept  in  memory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  by  whom  tlie  temple  and 
altar  had  been  dciicateil  anew  after  their  pro- 
fanation by  Antiochus  Eiiijilianes. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dedica- 
tion. 

dedication  day,  s.  A  feast  or  festival 
held  iuinually  to  commemorate  the  dedication 
of  a  church  to  a  iiarlicular  saint. 

dedication  feast*  or  festival,  s.    Tiie 

same  as  Dkiucatk^in  day  (q.v.).     'Ihe  village 
feast  is  ^'encially  lield  on  tliis  day. 

ded'-i-ca  tor,  s.  [Lat.  In  Fr.  dedicnteur.] 
One  who  dedicates,  devotes,  or  inscribes  iiny- 
thing  to  anutlier. 

"Here  t.hey  dedicate  some  brazen  bowls,  with  the 
nanit^!*  of  the  dei/icitors." — Lewis :  C'red.  Harly  liomun 
//<»r.  11865).  til.  ix.,  6  6. 


•  d6d-i-ca-tor'-i-al.  a.  [Eng.  dedicutory; 
-ai.i    The  aamts  as  Ijkdicatukv  (q.T.). 

*  ded'-i-ca-tor-j^,  a.  &  ».   [  Eng.  dedicator ;  -y  J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  the  nature  of  or  conlaiuinf 
a  dedication. 

"  Thus  I  should  begin  my  cpbtle.  if  It  were  a  dedl- 
cafor;/  oue  .  .  ."—J'opir. 

B.  Assuhst.:  A  ilc<lieatiori,  an  inscription. 

".  .  .  H  iiaaniou  Bcnuon.  with  a  furniol  dedicatoiy  iA 
great  lettt^rs  to  our  Uavlour."— J/Uton;  An  Apotogj/ 
for  ."imectyinnuui. 

*  ded'-i-l!y,  *  ded'-^-tye,  v.t.  [A  curiouB 
lormation  from  Lat.  dedico  =  to  dedicjite,  and 
facio  (pa.ss.  fui)  —  to  make.]  To  dedicate,  to 
consecrate. 

'■  Detlufyi :  dieare,  dedicare."  Ae.—Cathol.  AngL 

de'-di-miis,  «.  (Lat.  =  we  have  given,  Iflt 
pers.  pi.  [.erf.  indie   of  do  =  to  give,] 

Law:  A  writ  empowering  any  pei^on  to  do 
8onie  act  for  or  in  place  ol  a  jutlge.  tio  (called 
from  tlie  lirst  words,  dt^dimua  potestatem  » 
we  have  given  power  or  authority. 

•  de-dX'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deditio,  from  dedo  = 
to  gi\e  up.j  The  act  of  giving  up  or  surron- 
dering  anything  ;  a  surrender. 

•'  It  was  not  a  complete  conquest,  but  rather  a  dedU 
lion  up-.u  teniia  and  cajjitulittiuus  agreed  between  tta* 
conqueror  and  the  c-juquered,"  -Uaie. 

•  ded-ley,  a.    [Deadly.] 

*  de-dol-a'-tion,  s.  [  lx)w  l^t.  dedoUUiOt 
Ironi  dedolo  =  Uy  hew  witli  an  axe.  J 

Surg.  :  A  term  ni>plied  to  the  action  where- 
by a  cutting  instrument  inflicts  an  obIiqu« 
wound  with  loss  of  substance.  Such  wounda 
occur  most  frequently  on  the  head. 

•  de'-do-lent,  a.  [Lat.  dedolens,  pr.  par.  of 
dfdoleo  ='  to  cease  from  or  to  lose  feeling.) 
Without  feehng  or  compunction. 

"Then  men  are  dedoJent  and  past  feeltDg."— FaiJ|f- 
Kai:  saoinff  of  Soult  (U").  \>.  114. 

de-dn-oa'-tion,  s.  (Eng.  dedu<ie)  ;  -ation.\  A 
leadi'ng  away,  or  in  the  wrong  direction ;  a 
leading  into  error. 

"The  amount  of  deducafton  attempted  nbout  the 
Repenl  of  the  Corn  Laws."— Jy//<n«  to  I'irgiu  (Ear. 
Eug.  T.  8.),  Pref.  p.  vili. 

de-dU9e',  v.t.  &  1    [Lat.  deduco  =  to  lead  « 
draw  down  :  de  =  down,  and  dvco  =  to  lead ; 
Fr.  deduire;  Sp.  deducir;  Ital.  didurrt,] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  lead  or  draw  down. 

"To  deduce  a  genius  down  froio  heaven.' — Ocml*.* 
Moff-Aatru-Jtattcer,  p.  -li. 

(2)  To  leiid,  to  conduct. 

".  .  be  should  hithei  deduet  •  eolouy. "Sttdm*: 
niuttrat^jjfu  of  Orayton,  5  17. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  derive. 

"  My  boast  Is  not  that  I  deduct  my  birth 
From  loins  euthruued.  and  rulers  of  the  earth." 
Cowper  :  (Jti  Vie  Utceipl  of  my  J/vt/n-r't  J'tctuTt, 

(2)  To  trace  down  through  several  steps. 

".  .  .  they  naturally  sought  ^i  dednc  the  pedigret 
of  the  great  Kon.itn  faintly  from  its  origin. "—tttw; 
VreiL  tarty  Jivnian  HiSt.  |1»65).  ch.  ilL,  J  7.  voL  L, 
p.  83. 

(3)  To  draw  or  derive  from  the  beginning. 

"  O  goddess,  say  th.'ill  I  deduce  uiy  rhyinea 
From  the  dire  uutiou  iit  its  early  tiuieal'" 

Pope. 

(4)  To  gather  by  reasoning ;  to  infer,  to 
conclude. 

■■  Kepler  had  deduced,  from  s  vast  mass  of  obserrs- 
tiou.   the  general    expre««iona    of    jjlaiietai-j-    uiutiuD 
ku   wn  iLs  Kepler'a  U^.'—Tand'Ul :  Fr>.g.  of  f^cieiicm 
(lird  ed.),  cb.  in.,  pp.  .Si».  60. 
"  (5)  To  deduct,  to  subtract 

■'  A  matter  of  four  hundred 
To  be  deduced  ui>on  the  paymvut." 

Den  JontotL. 

•n.  Law:  To  bring  before  a  court  for 
decision. 

t  B.  Jntrans.:  To  gather  from  reasoning, 
to  iulcr,  to  lonclude. 

■•We  ded-ce  thereupd  that  be  wil  not  Buffer  his 
church  fftl  into  y'  ei*roui(ms  belief  of  anic  dauiuabls 
\'Utriiutbe.  .  .    "Sfr  T.  More  •    WorKca.  \:  4CI. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  deduce  and 
to  derive,  see  Derive. 

do-duced',  )^.  par.  or  a.    [Deddcf..] 

*  de-dU9e'-inent,  s.  [Eug.  deduce;  -ment.} 
Anything  deduced,  gathered,  or  inferred;  a 
deduction. 


bSil,  b^;  pdilt,  ]6^1;  cat.  cell,  cborus,  chin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.  -tion  -sion  =  sbuu ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -cions  =  slius.    -ble.  -tie,  &c.  =  beU  tel«l 
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deducibility— deene 


'.  .  .  tlioae  dadui  rmt^t*  which  I  Rin  c'oaIl(l«ut  ure 
the  retuulv  effraU  u(  itfveluUuu, " — Drmlntu 

de-dUf-l-bU'-it-lS?,  s,     (Eiic.  deducihle  ;  -ily.] 
Tlitf  tuiality  of  lieiiig  deUucilde ;   dedmnUe- 


4e-d.U9'-i-ble,  a.  [Kng.  d£(iiM<c);  -able.] 
C»|)able  of  being  deduced,  guthered,  or  in- 
ferrcvl. 

"Tli«  condition,  altbnneh  dsdurib/e  froto  inruiy 
grouixtj,  yvt  kluill  we  evidence  It  but  (ruui  tew.'  — 
Brt/wiie  :    I'uJgar  Erruuri. 

tde-du^'-i-blO-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deducihle; 
•ness.\    Theqiiality  oratateof  bi-'ing  deducible. 

4le-du9'-ihgr» "  dS-dU9'- j^ng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 
s.     [Deduce.] 
A.  A:  B    As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

tlie  verb). 

C.  Asitiibst. :  Tbe  nf^i  or  process  of  gathering 
by  reasoiiiug,  or  iulerrhig. 

•  dS-dU9'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  deduc(e):  -ive.]  Per- 
forming' the  act  of  dcducUou ;  deducing. 
(Bailey.) 

de-duot',  v.t.    fTjat.  dp/ivctus.  pa.  par.  of  deduco 
=  to  diavv  down,  to  deduce.) 
•L  Lit.  :  Tolc;id  fortli,  to  conduct,  to  guide. 

"  .  .  .  A  peo|)le  tl'-diicted  ciiU-  o(  the  cltle  of  I'hillp- 
JOB,  .  .  ."—Utlil.   Prr/.  to  the  Philipptun*. 
IL  FigurativeJy  : 
1.  To  subtnict,  to  tike  away. 

**  We  detlitci  rrmn  ttie  coiuimt.<itl<>n  of  our  yeATe  that 
nirt  of  our  thne  which  la  8|>eiit  lu  iucugit&ucy  of  lu- 
ll* jJcy."—.Vorr<j; 

*2.  To  derive,  to  deduco. 

*'  H  (Viiig  yet  In  his  ri^dnc'ed  spright 
Some  ep^irkjB  reuiHiiiiug  I'f  tliiit  liinveuly  fyre.' 
Upetuvr :  Vgmn  of  Looe,  107. 

^  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  to 
ieditct  and  to  subtract:  "  Deibtct.  froni  the 
Latin  dnluctiis,  participle  ol  deduco,  and  sub- 
tract, from  siihtruclus,  participle  of  sublraho, 
have  Iwth  the  sense  of  t'lUing  fioni,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  iti 
a  technical  sense.  He  wiio  make.s  an  esti- 
mate is  nl)liged  to  deduct ;  he  who  makes 
a  calculation  is  obliged  to  siOitract.  The 
tradesman  deducts  what  has  lie^n  paid  fi'nm 
whiit  remains  dne  ;  the  nceomitant  snUtrncts 
small  sums  from  the  gross  amounL"  (firabb : 
Eng.  iyyuon.) 

de-d&Ct'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,&s.     [Dedoct.] 
A.  t^  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhsf.:  Th*  act   of  taking  away  or 

subtracting;  dediictiou. 

de-duc'-tion,  s.      [Fr.  deductimi ;     Lat.  de- 
duct to  ,  tiom  dcditctus,  p;i.  par.  o\  deduoj.] 
*  I,  Lit. :  The  act  of  leading  forth  ur  guiding. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  deducing,  inferrhig,  or  gather- 
ing by  rea-soning  from  principles  or  established 
data. 

"To  prove  or  disprove  the  Induction,  we  must  re- 
sort to  tle'luitioH  uiid  experimeut.' — Tynuall  :  J-'rag. 
ilf  AWe/icrt  {■irtl  etl.l,  cb.  iii,.  p.  53. 

2.  An  inferiMice,  a  conseriuence,  or  a  con- 
clusion drawn  from  i>remisses ;  a  facit,  opinion. 
or  re.sult  collected  from  i>riiici]iles  or  estab- 
lished data.     \Deduclive  rpasQnin^.\ 

•"This  waa  theftrst-fniiti'f  \\\%dedvxtwnr — Tyi^LalXt 
Frng.  ••/  Science  (id.  ed.l,  ch.  iiL,  p.  61 

3.  The  act  of  deducting,  subtracting,  or 
taking  away. 

4.  That  which  is  deducted  or  sulitracted. 

".  .  ,  five  limulred  and  eiis'hts'-five  thoiisftiid  i>ounda. 
elenrofall  i4:ditilions."—.WitC'iii.lttt/;  //«'.  £nff,.ch.  iiL 

^  For  the  difference  br-tween  deduction  and 
conclusion,  see  Conclusion. 

de-diicf -ive,  a.  [Eng.  deduct ;  Ave.)  De- 
ducible;  tliat  is  or  may  be  deduced  from 
preiuisses  or  by  d'dnction. 

•*  All  knnwledge  of  causes  is  dorliicttne," — GlanviUe. 

H  Deductive  reasoning: 

Log.:  That  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  arrive  atlhe  necessary  consequences,  start- 
ing from  admitted  or  estiblished  premisses. 
It  is  tho  oiipo.site  to  Inductive  (q.v.). 

de-duct'- ive -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deductive;  -hi.] 
By  deduction  ;  by  way  of  inference  or  cou- 
Beqiiencc, 

"...  the  V!ilue  of  pliVBloal  science  lui  r  me^ns  of 
disciiiliiie  cniLiista  In  the  motion  of  tbe  iiiteUfct.  both 
Inductively  ixiiil  ''••tu'rii'ri'/."—Tl/nUiill:  Fmg.  of 
iSci«>KfM"riled.).  p.  lOi. 


■  de-dult,  '  dedut,  *  dedute,  s.   [O.  Vr.  de- 

ilait,  desduit ;  Vv.    dedail.]      PleaJiUre,   spoil, 
game. 

"  A\  i»»it\%»  hntl  dedutt."—Land  qf  Cockavn4.  (M. 

de-du-pU-ca'-tion,  «.    [Pref.  de,  aad  Eng. 

dupLicutluU  (q.v.).] 
Jjot. :  The  same  uk  Chobisis  (q.v.). 

"  Parts  of  the  flower  are  often  tucreuited  by  »  iuvk^i 
of  timluplicoLioti.' — UnIJuta- ;  ikitann,  }  ft^i. 

•dee  (1).  «.    [Die. J 

•  dee  (2).  5.    [Dev.j 

dee,  v.i.    (Die.] 

deed  (1)  *dead,  *dede,  s.     (A.8.  d&A;  <}. 
Fris.  dideiKinth.  gadidj ;  O.  H.  Ger  dat ;  Ger. 
that;  Dut.   &  Dan.  daad ;   Swed.  did;  IccL 
dadh.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  action  or  thing  done,  or  effected, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

"  Only  luld 
Deeds  to  tby  kuowled^  aiuwenible.'* 

iliUoiL:  f.l .  xlL.  Ml.  SS-i 

2.  A  noble  or  illustrious  exploit  or  perform- 
ance ;  an  achievemeul. 

"  ThoUMuidB  werti  tbere,  iu  darker  fnune  thtit  dwelt, 
WhuM  dvtuis  eoiiir<  nobler  i>u«iu  stiiill  adorn  " 

Dryiett  •  Aiiniu  .VirnbUU.  clxxvL 

"  3.  The  power  of  acting  or  action. 

"  Nor  knew  I  not 
To  be  with  wlU  and  deed  creiit<-d  frt*." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  v.  M7.  MS, 

4.  Fact,  reality.    [^  3.] 

"  David  therefore  sent  out  snlt*,  and  undenrtood 
tliat  Saul  was  come  iu  very  deed.  —1  Ham.  xxvj.  4. 

IL  Law:  An  instrument  in  writing  or  in 
print,  or  partly  in  each,  eoiuprehending  the 
teiiii  of  a  rontract  or  agreement,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  line  execution  l>etweeii  jiarties 
legally  capable  of  entering  into  a  con^ct  or 
agreement. 

^  (I)  De*'d  of  composition  : 

Liiw:  A  deed  by  which  an  insolvent  person 
comes  to  nn  armngemeut  with  his  creditois, 
they  agreeing  to  aeeept  a  certiia  percentitgc 
of  their  debt  iu  lieu  of  the  whole. 

(2)  Deed  of  covenant : 

Law :  A  covenant  entered  into  by  means  of 
a  separate  deed. 

(3)  In  deed,  *Inded€:  In  fact,  in  truth,  in 
reality.  (Now  generally  written  as  one  word, 
and  emjjloyed  as  an  adverb.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deed, 
exploit,  achievcTiient,  aut\  feat :  "  Tlie  tii-at  three 
words  rise  progressively  on  each  other  :  deed, 
compared  wiih  the  others,  is  employed  for 
that  which  is  ordinary  or  extiuordiiiary  ;  ex- 
ploit  and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the 
exti-aonlinary  ;  the  latter  in  a  higher  sense 
tlian  tlie  former.  Deeds  must  always  be  cha- 
raeteiized  as  good  or  bad,  magnanimous  or 
atroeious,  and  tlie  like:  exploit  and  achieve- 
ment do  not  necessarily  requiie  such  epithets  ; 
they  are  always  taken  iu  the  proi>er  sense 
for  something  gieat.  Exploit,  when  compared 
with  achievement,  is  a  term  used  in  plain 
prose  ;  it  designates  not  so  much  what  is 
great  as  what  is  real :  achievement  is  most 
adapted  to  jmetry  and  romance ;  it  soars 
above  what  the  eye  sees  and  the  ear  heare, 
and  aftbrds  scope  for  the  imagination.  Mar- 
tial deeds  are  as  interesting  to  tlie  reader  as  to 
tlie  i>ei former:  the  pages  of  modem  history 
will  be  crowded  with  the  exploits  of  English- 
men lK)th  by  sea  and  land,  as  those  of  ancient 
and  fabulous  history  are  xvith  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  ex- 
ploit maiks  only  i)ei-soiial  bravery  in  action  ; 
an  uchierement  denotes  elevation  of  chamcter 
in  every  resi>ert,  gi-andeur  of  design.  |ironii)ti- 
tude  in  execution,  and  valour  in  action.  An 
exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at 
the  will  of  another ;  a  common  soldier  or  an 
army  may  perform  exploits.  An  ddtievemeut 
is  designed  and  executed  by  the  achiever; 
Hen-ules  is  distinguished  for  his  achievements: 
and  in  the  same  manner  we  sjicak  of  the 
achievements  of  knight-errants  or  of  great  com- 
manders. Feat  ajiproaclies  nearest  to  exfloil 
in  sigriitication  :  the  former  marks  skill,  the 
latter  resolution."    (firabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

deed-achieviiig,  a.    Performing  noble 

exploits. 

"  By  dr.'d-ftrhit^rn/j  honour  newly  named— 
What  ia  u?— Conolanus  must  I  cull  thee?" 

SJtakctp. :  Cortolaiiui,  li.  I, 

deed-box,  s.  A  tin  or  iron  box  in  which 
lawyers  keep  the  deeds  referring  to  any  par- 
ticidar  estate. 


deed  poll,  5. 

Law ;  A  deed  ma<le  by  one  pemon  ODly  a.iJ 
not  indented  but  polled  li.e  ,  rut  even),  lie- 
ginning  g«rierally  with  tlie  woniu :  '•Know 
all  men  by  these  preueuts, '  &c. 

deed  (2),  s.  [Dbao,  s.)  The  gravel  or  coarse 
soil,  <^c.,  which  is  takeu  out  of  the  bultitjm 
of  a  ditcli.    {.'iajtdu) 

".  .  .  wluit  ia  t;^k«u  out  of  the  dlUli  (veroatnilttrly 
the  d4ii!dt)  tliTuv,!!  J.ehiad  tUia  tnKiim  tu  duppurt  U..~~ 
Agr.  Surp.  J'eeO..  p.  Ul. 

*  deed.  V.t.    [Deed,*.]    To  trauHfer  or  coDvay 

by  deed,     (American.) 

'deed,  oxfff  St  interj.    [Deed,  ».]    A  contraction 

toi  iu  deed  or  indeed. 

•deed'-fal,  «.  [Eng.  deed;  fulL]  FuU  of 
noble    deeds;    marked,   by    noble   ezploita. 

(Tennyaon.) 

*  deed'-i-ly.  adv.     [Eng  deedy;  4y.}    Bosily. 

iiidustrioubly. 

"  Moat  d^rdUu 
AuMtvn  :  ftnrna,  voL  \L,  ch.  1 

*  deed -less, a.  [Kw^.  deed;  -less.]  luactlve; 
not  lia\  ing  jierforiued  any  noble  deedij. 

"  Tliuu^U  theu  iu>t  drfl/eu,  uor  unknown  Ui  fuaa' 
fope:  Hvmeri  Itiad.  liil-  »TK 

*  deed'-^.  a.  [Eng.  deed;  -jr.]  Industrioua, 
active,  elficient. 

"  Who  pr&ii>etli  a  boree  that  feeds  «reU  bat  to  not 
deed'i  for  IIr-  nice  or  tmvel,  (speed  or  length r~ — **^ttni: 
Scrmo'it,  p.  IH^. 

deem,  '  demon,  *  deme.  *  demen.  v.t.  & 

i.     [A.a.  diiiuiii :   Dut.  doemen  ;  Dan.  domme; 
Sw.  domma;  IceL  dxenyj, ;  O.  U.  Ger.  tuMBCA.) 

A.  Transitive: 
•1.  To  judge. 

"  Whar  Criat  sal  deme  bathe  qwik  aad  dede.' 

Uampole     I'rlcLe  qf  i^omc,  iJML. 

*2.  To  sentence,  to  condemn. 

"  Stuu  sal  be  dfun-d  to  beUe  t  >  wende." 

Uampole :  Pricks-  <^  Ctmac-,  «,on. 

*  3,  To  decide,  to  determine,  to  cimclnde. 

"  Ne  tniht  ta  nout  tlieo  bwnle  demen  vel  bwat  hit  la.* 
— Aucren  liiicli;  p.  lib. 

4.  To  consider,  to  thiuk,  to  suppose,  to  look 
apon  as. 

"  Jilortham. — whom  all  meo  ^feemnf  decreed 
In  bis  own  deadly  suare  to  ijleed.' 

ScoU :  liokeby,  tL  IL 

•6.  To  declare,  to  lay  down. 

"  Dauid  that  demeU  this  apeche 
In  a  usaluie." 

e.  gng.  Attit.  foerm.  UL  UA. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  decide,  to  detenuine. 

"  Ui  ne  coDtie  .  .  .  derite  betudUea  grat  aod  enyJ.'— 
Al/enbU^  p.  &i. 

2.  To  judge,  to  consider,  to  suppose. 

"  And  little  decm'd  he  what  thy  heart.  Guliiare  ! 
Wbeu  soft  could  feel,  and  when  tuuensed  could  daia. 
Sgron :  Ci/nair,  iii.  fc. 

*deem  (1),  s.    [Deem,  v.] 

1.  Judgment,  sentence,  doonL 

2.  Thought,  idea. 

"  I  true  :  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is  thisf 

iihaixtp. :  lyoilut  i  CrenUta.  iv.  i. 

*  deem  (2),  *  deame,  *  deeme,  «.    [Diim.) 

A  tithe,  a  tentii. 

■"There  wjia  graunted  vnto  hin;  hulfe  Adeem  of  ths 
spiritiL'iIitTe.  and  linlfe  a  Ueeme  of  the  temporal iU^ 
.  .  ."—lirafton:  Richard  11.  (.-m.  10|. 

deemed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deem,  v.] 

*  deem'-er,  •  demar,  *  demer.  «.    [AA 

demert:.]     A  judge,  an  adjudicator. 

"  Demar.    Judicator." — Prompt.  Part. 

dcem'-ing,  ■  dem-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $. 

[Deem,  v.] 

A.  1.^:  B.  As  jrr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  considering,  eap- 
posing,  or  judging  ;  a  sentence,  a  decision. 

"  Demynge,  or  doom,    Juducium.' — PrompT.  Pare. 

deem'-ster.  *  demester,  *  demister, 
•  dempster,  *  demster,  s.    [Eng.  uae»; 

-stcr.\ 

*  1.  Gen. :  A  judge,  an  umpire. 


2.  Spec. :  A  jndge  ;  one  of  two  officers  in 
the  Isle  of  llan,  who  officiate  ns  judges,  one 
for  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  the  other 
for  the  soufhern.  They  hold  their  courts 
weekly.    [Doomster.1 

*  deene,  s.    [Din.]    A  din,  a  noise. 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine:  go,  pot; 
or,  wore,  woll  work,  who,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce=e.    ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw; 


4een.    'dcap.    *deepc,    "deop,   "dep, 

•  depe,  '  deope,  ^  dup,  '  dyep,  o.,  at/* .. 
/ki-  i^  S-  t^o/'."  I^"'--  <^i<=?J.'  IJ""-  "i/'**'  '^^^■ 
dinp;  O.  U.  Ger.  tin/;  Uer.  (i(i/';  IceL  t^ii/yr. 

A.  /I  s  a/IyecTiwe  ; 

I,  Onliwry  LangiMgt : 

1.  LiteraUy : 

(1)  Descending  far  below  the  surface,  bavins 
depth  ;  iiniluiuni  ;  not  shalluw. 

"  Helle  U  di/ep  wvtboute  botroe." 

Aiimhite,  p.  M*. 

(2)  Situated  low  down  ;  below  i\\^.  surround- 
ing ground. 

(3)  Measured  from  the  surface  downwards. 

'•.  ,  .  wheu  lie  was  sunk,  many  fathoms  deep  into 
the  wiiter.  ■  .  ."—Kewlon. 

(4)  Entering  far;  i-eTietniting  some  distance, 
SB,  Uie  wound  was  very  dtep. 

"  HU  (hc«  deep  scare  of  thunder  had  iiitrencht" 

Atitton:  P.  L.,  L  60L 

(5)  Away  tram  the  outside. 

*■  So  the  fftlne  spider,  when  her  net*  ure  «I>Tend. 
Deep  aiubushM  in  lief  wil.iil.  den  d,.--*  he 

Dryden:  Annas   \/ irabdtt.  clxxx. 

•(fi)  Measured  from  l.elow  npwnrds  ;  high. 

"This  way  seems  difficult  and  (i«''p  toscale.'" 

2.  Figuratively : 

(\)  Not  obvious  or  superficial;  not  evident; 
Abstruse. 

-If  the  matter  he  knotty,  wid  the  senw?  lie«  deep. 
,  .    "—Locke. 

(2)  Dark-coloured. 

"  With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspreal" 
Oruden  :  Theodore  and  Utmoriti.  92. 

(3)  Very  still,  gloniny,  or  heavy. 

"And  the  Lord  GihI  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon 
Ad;iiii.'— W«i-  ii-  '-!■ 

(4)  Gniveorlowinsnund;  not  sharp  or  clear. 

'•Tlie  9iiuiid3  made  liy  hiu^keta  in  a  well,  iire  deeper 
and  fuller  tliaii  if  tha  like  percussiou  were  made  lu 
tht  open  air." — /lucon. 

(5)  Sonoious,  louil,  full-toned. 

".    .     .     the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  drea<lful  org..u-piije.         .     ." 

SinkiJip.  :  Tempest.  liL  3. 

(6)  Very  much  depressed  or  weighed  down. 

"Their  drep  poverty  abrtuuded  uuto  the  riches  o( 
their  lil)erality.*— 2  Cor.  viil.  Z. 

(7)  Urave,  solemn,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

•*  Curses  not  luud,  hut  deep"     Shnhetp.  :  ilacb..  V.  3. 

(8)  Sagacious,  penetrating,  cunning,  sharp, 
Skilled. 

"  Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
Ho*  dtapsoa  were  withiu  the  ijooksof  Ood?' 
fihiikeap.  :  2  Itenri/  Ii'..  Iv.  J. 

(9)  Cunning,  artful,  scheming. 
(a)  Offiersoiis: 

"  Tiemi..  hollow,  treacherotw,  and  fall  of  pulle. 
1J«  he  tu  lue."  bTiakesp.  :  JCiciiard  IIU.  IL  L 

(t)  Of  things: 

"  The  atateaman,  Bkill'd  in  projects  dark  and  d^gp, 
Uieht  buru  Lis  uaeiess  Macliiavel.  ami  sleep." 

Cow/ier:  Chtirity.  C13,  613. 

•(10)  Important;  touthiug  one  nearly. 

"  I'll  read  you  matters  d-ep  and  daiigeroiis," 

ahaketp. :  \  Henry  /I'.,  i  8. 

•(11)  TTeavy,  grievous. 

"  'Tia  much  deep."^        Sh.tkesp.  r  Timon,  lil  i. 

(12)  Hidden,  secro 

"  .  .  the  Spirit  Bearcheth  all  things,  yea.  the  deep 
things  of  God  "—1  for.  iL  10. 

II.  Mit. :  Applied  to  the  rows  or  ranks  of 
men  standing  one  behind  the  other ;  us  two, 
three,  &c.,  cUep. 

B,  As  wiverh: 

L  Lit. :  Far  below  the  surface. 

*•  The  wonders  hidden  detrp  in  earth  below." 

Fawket :  Vn  Sir  I.  Neuton. 

H.  FiffvTnliveh! : 

1.  Strongly,  profoundly,  earnestly. 

2.  Deeply,  inwardly,  feelingly. 

"  This  avarice 
Strikei  dm&prr,  ^rows  with  more  pernicious  root" 
Shakesp.  •'  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

C  As  siibstantive : 
X,  OrJirtanj  Lxmguagt : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Anything  particularly  deep ;  specially 
the  sea.  tlie  ocean. 

The  ifxld^s «p<ike  :  the  rollini:  waves  unclose : 
Then  down  thaiteej^elie  pluiiud  from  wlientoaherose," 
Po',c  ■  IlomcTS  I'iad.  L  M"':,  5CS. 

^  SomeMniea  used  hi  the  plural,  with  the 
meaning  of  waves,  waters. 

"  The  deept  dividing,  o'er  the  cojwt  they  liw." 

Pojt  :  H'mter's  Hind,  xxlv.  127. 

(2)  The  channel  or  deepest  imrt  of  a  liver. 

-  At  the  Ford-dike  ttie  de^p  nr  channel  of  the  river 
n  niKm  the  Seabou  mil^" —State :  Letlie  ttf  J'mnt, 
^  111. 


deep 

2.  Fiijuraiivdy  : 

(1)  Tlie  most  aolemn  or  still  part;  tho 
depth.  ,   , 

■•  There  want  not  many  that  do  fear, 
in  deep  ol  mtiiit.  to  walk  hy  tlus  Ui!rii»8  0.%k. 

ahukefp.  :  Mcrru  Wioet.  iv.  4. 

*  (2)  Hell ;  the  lower  regii>ns. 

"  I  can  call  spirits  from  tlio  vasty  dwrp-*" 

tUiakeMp.  ,    I  Henry  /*'..  iiL  L 

*(3>  Anything  very  deep,  prolouud,  or 
abstruse. 

"Thy  Judgments  are  a  great  deap-'—ZYOT.  xxsvL  & 

*  (4)  The  botluiu  of  the  heart. 

"  She  cast  a  High  uut  of  lier  depr.' 

C/utucer  :  fucfaw  *  Siglitxngale. 

IL  Naid.  {PL):  'Ibe  estimated  fathoms 
between  the  marks  on  the  hand  lead-line. 

^  Obvious  ciunj'ounds  :  Deep-hlooming,  deep- 
hrooding,  dee/i-browed,  tlerpdicsted,  deep-crivi- 
soiled,  deep-felt,  dee/i/urroweil.  deep-laden,  deep- 
loaded,  deep-piercing,  deep-rooted,  deep-scarred, 
deep-souTiding,  deep-toned,  deep-%oritikl€d.  for 
dsep  compouuded  with  a  colour,  see  A.  2  (2). 

*  deep -brained,  a.     Ingenioas. 

■*.  .  .  i/ee/>-6raii*prf  sonnets  ,  .  ." 

S  lu/ieiip. :  A  Lorcr'a  Complaint.  209. 

deep-brown,  a. 

Bot.  :  pure  dull  brown.  Nearly  the  same 
as  uinber-brown. 

*  deep-contemplative,  a.     Given  up 

to  profoiuid  lueditatiuu,     (Slialcesp.  :  As  Yoit 
Like  It,  ii.  7.) 

*  deep-domed,  a.  Having  a  deep  dome 
or  vault. 

"  The  deep-domed  empyrean. 

Tc-iiynon:  3tlUon.1. 

deep-drauclltit,  a.  Designing,  artful, 
craft  y. 

deep-drawing,  a.  Sinking  deep  into 
the  water  ;  requiring  a  great  dcptii  of  water. 

••  The  di-ep-drawing  harks  do  there  ulsRorge 
Their  warlike  fraughtase." 

Shakwtp.:  Troit.  &  Cret.  (ProL). 

deep-drawn,  a.    Heartfelt,  earnest. 

deep  drinking,  a.    Given  or  addicted  to 

drinking  deeply. 

deep-dyed,  a.  Dyed  of  a  deep  or  dark 
colour. 

"Cently  flows 
The  dvej>-dycd  Brenta.  where  Iheii  Imes  Instil 
The  oduroua  pui  pie  of  a  new-'  oni  ruSL'." 

ai/ron:  Lhi.de  Uarotd.  iv.  28. 

deep-echoing,  a.  Giving  onto  loud  echo. 

" DecjJ-echoinff  gro.in  the  tliicket-*  brown  " 

J'.ijfc  :  Uomer  s  Iliad,  xxiii,  H8. 

deep-embattled,  a.  Drawn  up  in  deep 
ranks,  numerous. 

"  Sometimes  alie  bids  the  deep-embattled  host. 
Above  tlie  vuls;ir  reacli  resiatlesa  form  tl. 
March  to  sure  conquest.  iie\er  gained  liciore. 

ThoniKon  :  Liberty,  v.  412-H. 

*  deep-fermenting,  a.  In  strong  pre- 
paration. 

"  Or  aeeu  the  deep-/ermeiiti7\n  temjieat  brew'd." 

Thoiiiiun:   ICtiifer?  13. 

*  deep-fet,  a.    Deeply -fetched. 

"Wy  dei-p-fe-  groans."    Shal.esp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  IL  4. 

deep-fixed,  a.    Fixed  deeply  or  strongly. 

■•  It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-JixnU  I'lUar  to  the  shore." 

Huron  :  liridu  oj  Abpdot,  U.  38, 

deep-green,  a. 

1,  Ord,  Lang.  :  Of  a  dark  green  colour. 

"The  deep-fp-een  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regnnl 
Weak  sights  tlieir  sickly  nullaiice  dn  nmend.' 
Shiikesp.:  A  Loa.:r'»  Cimt^diiint,  2i:i.  2H. 

2.  Bot. :  Green  a  little  verging  upon  bbck. 

deep-laid,  a.  Cunningly  devised  or 
plotted. 

"And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 
The  schemt^  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  V 

Scoa.   Ilokebii.  vL  8L 

deep  -  mouthed,  a.  Having  a  loud, 
BOnuioiis  vniee  or  note. 

"  But  of  tlieir  monnrch's  peiHon  keepinp  ward, 
Since  last  the  tie'-it-mn»thed  tiell  of  ves|Hr>.  toilrd." 
Scott  :    i'iaion  q/  Pon  iioiit-rick,  iii. 

deep-musing,  a.  Deeply  meditating  ; 
contemplative. 

"  But  he,  derp^mxiairvj,  o'er  the  mountains  stray'd." 
Prt-pe:  /I-tn^^'s  Vdyfit/.  xiv,  I, 

•  deep-premeditated,  a.  Craftily  or 
careliilly  prepared. 

•■Ciimest  thou  with  defp-rrrenedltnfpdWne^l" 

Siutkefp,  .  1  J/iiiru  'V..  iii.  1. 

deep-read,  a.  Having  great  knowledge 
In  ;  well  read. 
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•*.  .  ,  d»m-rcnd  men  In  the  uiAXinu  ot  stAt*  ud 
govrrumeut.   —  LJi^raxgu  :  TratuL  ii/  ^t««#t*i.»l  I  la* 

p,  -iii. 

deep  -  revolving,  a.     Deeply-Ui  Inking ; 

cratty. 

"The  deep-rewlving  witty  Buckingham.* 

HJiiUt^p  :  lUiAa^dJiU  !▼.  S^ 

doep-sea,  a.    Of  or  peitaiaiiijf  to  the  open 

sea  III'  oL-ean. 

IT  (1)  Dcep-sea-buckie :  Murex  corrupts.  Long 
Whelk. 

(2)  Deep-sea-crab :  Cancer  araneiii.  Spider 
Crul). 

(3)  Dupsea  Coral  Zone:  From  50  to  100 
fathoms  ;  one  of  the  zones  into  which  the  sea- 
bed has  l>een  divided.  In  tin-  northern  seas 
tlie  laigestcinuls  (Oculina  and  I'rimnoa)  are 
found  in  this  zone,  and  shfUs  arc  relatively 
more  abundant  owing  to  the  nniroiinity  of 
temperature  at  these  depths.  These  deep-sea 
shells  are  mostly  siiiall  and  deslitute  of  bnglit 
colours,  but  aic  interesting  fiom  the  cirtuni- 
stances  under  which  they  are  found,  their 
wide  raiik'c,  and  high  antiqnity.  Aiming  the 
chaiactenslicgeneraare Crania, Thetis,  Netera, 
Ci  yptodoii,  Yuldia,  Denlalitim,  and  Scissurella. 
{il  oodaard  :  jl/oWitsca,  p.  15^.) 

(4)  Deep-sea  line : 
Nautical : 

(a)  A  water-laid  line  of  200  fathoms,  and 
used  with  a  2S-pound  weight  in  suundiug. 
(h)  A  line  for  deep-sea  fishing ;  a  cud-line. 

(5)  Deep-xea  soundings : 

Ihjdroi  :  Soundings  in  tlie  deeper  parts  of 
the  sea  ui-  ocean.     [Sea.] 

deep-seated,  a.     Situated  low ;  deeply 

implanted. 

*  deep-sworn,  a.  Promised  by  a  solemn 
oath. 

"...  deep-sworn  faith. 

S..aktsp. :  Ki^g  John,  IIL  L 

deep-tangled,  a.  With  branches  closely 
intei  woveu. 

Deep-Umgled,  tree  irregular,  and  I  -.  ,   .„, 

TlioiMun:  ttpnng.  &iM,  W6. 

deei»-thin]£ing,  a.  Deeply  meditating  ; 
contemplative,  mubiug. 

deep-tlirilling,  o.  Thrilling  or  moving 
strongly. 

"That  Joy,  d"ep-t'iritling.  stem,  severe,    _ 
At  whicii  the  hcartj»tri«ga  vibrate  IiIkIi. 

.•^cull  :  Lord  vj  ihe  Islvi,  iv.  SIX 

deep-throated,   a.     Emitting  a  deep, 
snn(nous  sound. 
"  But  soon  obscured  with  smoke,  all  heaven  anpear'd. 
FioiM    tliose    Uni-p-throiiltd    enjiinea    beUli  d.    whOM 

Embowelld  with  outrageous  noise  the  air" 

IlUlun:  f.  L.,  iv.  &a5-87. 

deep-transported,  a.    Enrapt. 

"  Before  thou  clothe  my  faiii-y  In  fit  sound :  ^ 

buch  where  tlie  deep  transported  mind  may  soar. 
MiUon :  College  Jix'-nug. 


deep-vaulted,  a.    Having  a  deep  vault 

u  to  dwell  in  light." 
i/U^on:  f.  Ii..  i.  Ul 

Sending   out   deep 


or  expanse. 

'■  From  hell's  d«ej>-»(Tutted deu  to  dwell  in  light." 
ilUion:  I'.  Ii..  L  111 

deep  -  voiced,   a. 

sonorous  ecliocs. 
"  Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  rfcejj-wieed  nelgh- 
iHjuriuK  ocean 
Spe;ik[)  And  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wiUl 
of  the  forest."  LanafeUow:  £cungeiitie  {hitivd.*. 

deep-waist,  s. 

Kaiitical : 

1.  The  I'art  of  the  open  slilds  'between  the 
main  and  foie  drifts  iu  a  man-of-war. 
.  2.  The  remaining  part  of  a  ship^s  deck  when 
the  qunrter-deck  ami  forcc;istle  are  very  much 
elevated  above  the  lev-i  of  the  main -deck  so 
as  to  leave  a  vacant  space  in  the  middle  or 
the  upper  deck. 

deep-waisted,  a. 

Nant. :  Ila\  ini:  a  deep  waist,  as  a  ship  when 
the  quai-ter-deck  and  forecastle  are  elevated 
four  to  six  feet  above  the  level  of  Uie  main 
deck. 

deep-well  pump,  s.  A  pump  specially 
adapted  f<pr  oil  and  biine  wells  which  are 
bnnd  of  small  diametei-s  and  to  great  depths. 

deep-worn,  a.  Showing  deep  marks  of 
wear, 

deep- wounded,  a.  Wounded  to  the 
quiclc 


via,  b^:  p6at,  ]6?»1:  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  tin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  Cflst.    -in« 
-otan.  -tlan  =  ab^n.    -tion.  -•Ion  =  shun :'  ^on.  -gion  =  zhun.     ^ons.  -Uous.  -«loiis  =  slxus.    -Me.  -die.  At  -  b<>l,  o»i. 
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deepen— deftice 


".  .  .  voux  fUt/j'io'jKnded  \>Ki\rt.' 

Uyron ;  Uttily  to  tome  Veriea. 

ddep'-«n«  *  deopen,  v.t.  k  i.  [Eiig.  deep    -en.] 

A*   l  taiiiUicc : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  (Iee|>er  ;  to  sink  lower. 

".   .   ,    It  would  nuMi  tbu  bunks  uid  (i«epen  tlte  bed 

n.  Fiyuraticeli/: 

1.  To  make  claik  or  deep  ;  to  Intensify. 

"  Toll  must  (leeiten  yoitr  culuura  to  ttuit  the  urpiment 
noay  be  tlio  LltflieuU  — y'eutViam. 

2.  To  make  more  iiail  or  gloomy. 

"  DrejH-iis  the  tiiurniiint  o(  tlie  fftlling  floods. 
And  lireatlitts  ii  l<ri>»  iier  liurrui'  un  tlie  wuods.* 
I'uftr:  Klou-i  t»  AOiUrU.  IClt,  170. 

X  To  rauke  moie  deep,  giave,  or  low. 

B.  I ntntusilive : 

J.  Lit. :  To  become  deep  or  deepen. 

".The  waf«i  ileepitrd  Mid  nholdued  so  very  gently." — 
Jkimpier :  J'oy.  to  A'.  lIMand  (ICiAiJ. 
II.  Figurativdy : 

1,  To  grow  in  loudness  or  sonorousness  ;  to 
becouio  louder. 

"  FoUuws  the  Iftoseri'd  iiggiuTat*<i  roar. 
£ulur^ii>g.  tleepeiiitiff,  miu^^l.iig  ' 

Thoiiitan:  tiummer,  1,U1.  1,142. 

2.  To    become   deeper   or   gieater;    to   be 
Inteiisifled. 

"  Ere  yet  the  de^pmitifj  fucldeuta  iirevall. 
Till  rousdat-tenliui)  feel  our  pliuiitivr  tnle^' 

Falcvnvr:  Oliiitvrtck,  i.  10 J.  107. 

deep-^nedy  pa.  par.  oro.    [Deepen.] 

deep'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  a.    [Deepen.] 
A.  <t  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £■  paiiicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  art  or  process  of  becom- 
ing or  maKiiig  deeper  {lit.  £  fig.). 

deepin,  >':.    [Gael,  diinnn.']    A  net, 

deepin-worker,  s.    A  net  weaver. 

deep'-ly.    *  deopUche«    *  deplike,   adv. 

[AS.  (/i'Oyj/icf.J 

L  Lit.  :  To  or  at  a  great  depth  ;  far  below 
the  smtace. 
IL  Figuratively: 
1.  To  the  l>otioin,  profoundly,  thoroughly. 


2.  Profoundly  ;  witli  creat  care  or  attention. 

"  He  liwl  studied  the  ciueatiuii  tif  Hllegiauce  long  aud 
deepllf-" — Miicautuy :  Uw.  iing  .\:\i.  wii. 

3.  Earnestly,  from  tlie  heait,  solemnly,  feel- 
ingly 

"And  he  dghed  drepiv  in  bU  Bpirit."— J/^rt  viii  12. 

4.  Witii  a  tftudeucy  to  dmkuess  or  intensity 
of  col'uir. 

"Hedge  and  r-ood  full-le;vved  and  detyrfy  tinted."— 
O.  Bronte:  Jane  E-jre,  ch.  xxiiL 


5.  Strongly,  gieatly  ;  in  a  high  degree. 

"To   keep    his  promise  with    him.  he  had  derply 
offended  tratb  his  Qubles  and  people  " — Bacon :  Henry 

rij. 

6.  Gravely  ;  with  deep  or  low  tone. 

deep'-most,    a.      [Eng.    d&ip:    most.)      The 
furthest  or  most  remote  ;  the  extreme 

"  Lo)id  should  Onn-AIpine  then 
Ring  fri>m  her  ite'-pmos'  gieu." 
acou  :  Lady  of  the  Uike,  ii.  19.    [Boat  Sono-) 

deep'-ness,    *  deop-nesse,    *  depe-nes, 

*  dep-nes,    '  dep-nesse,    *  dep-nisse* 

•  dyep-nesse,  s.    [A.ti.  dcopiuss,  deopniss.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Depth,  Drofundity ;    distance  below  the 
SOT  face. 

".  ,  .  forthwith  tbeysprunz  up,  because  they  had  no 
itepneu  uf  earth."— J/'iff.  xiii.  5. 

*  2.  The  deep,  ortleeps. 

*'  In  the  seaud  in  alle  deepneues.~ — E.  Eng.  PtaUer ; 
Ps.  cxxxir.  6. 

II.  Figvraiivphj  : 

*  1.  Incomi'reliensibility  ;  mysterj'. 

"Thethridde[8sewethltbe  dyepnesse oi  his  zoth lie<Ie. " 
Ayeiibite,  p.  luo. 

2.  Cunning,  craft. 

"The  deepnrsK  of  Satan  .  .  ." — Gregory. 

*  3.  Profundity,  excellence  ;  as,  the  deepness 
of  his  le;iming  or  reading. 

^  Depth  is  more  usually  employed  in  the 
bt^ral,  deepness  iu  a  tijj^iative  sense. 

"deep'-ship,  •  deopeshipe,  s.   [A.S.  de6p- 
tcipe.\     Deei'iiess.  ilcpth. 
"The  d^mtetchipe   and  te  deame   run    uf  bis   death 
rolle,  Uiieod  Si,  fiuthrrine.  I.SUUl 

•deep-some,  a.     [Eng   de(T> :  ■snrne.']     Deep. 
".  .  .  be  [Proteus]  diued  the  t/eepfome  watrle  heapea." 
Chapman      lianver't  Odystey,  iv. 


deer,  *  der,  'dere,  'deor,  s.  [A.S.  dedr; 
i.).ii.  ditr.  Cogu.  with  U.  Fris.  diai\  dici  ; 
iiotU.  dius;  O.  U.  Ger.  tior ;  Gui.tkier;  Dut. 
dier  ;  Dan.  dyr ;  Ivtil.  i(yr  ;  Lat./era;  Gr.  0tip 
(tliir)  ~  n  wild  beast.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  true  Deer  (Cervidae)  are  a 
family  of  the  Ruminants  distinguinlied  cbiL-tly 
by  the  nature  of  the  liorim  oruiitieiii,  wliic-h, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ueiudeer.  are 
btirne  by  the  niaU-s  oidy.  Tlu;y  aie  bouy 
tlirougliout,  areaiiiiuiilly  shed  and  reproduced 
at  th<-  breeiliug  season,  increasing  each  time 
in  si>:B  nnd  the  number  of  brandies  until,  in 
the  old  nialc:!  of  Mome  species,  they  attain  iin 
enonnous  size.  The  antlers  are  caiTied  i\\)ou 
the  ftoutal  hone,  and  arc  i»ro(liiced  by  a  pro- 
cess not  unlike  that  by  which  injuries  of 
osseous  structures  are  niadc  good  in  man. 
At  lii-st  they  are  covered  with  a  sensitive  akin 
or  "velvet";  but  as  development  proceeds 
this  skin  dries  up  and  peels  oft';  a  bony  ridge 
or  "burr"  being  frunicd  on  the  antler  just 
above  its  base  of  nttatdnnent  to  the  frontjil 
bone.  When  fully  develojHjd  the  antlera  con- 
sist of  a  main  stem  or  '*  lieani,"  carrying  one 
or  more  branches  nr  "  tynes."  When  lirst 
produced,  hi  the  second  ye.rr  after  birth,  the 
antler  consists  only  of  the  '*  beam."  theanini.d 
being  then  termed  a  "brcKJi.eL"  The  next  year 
a  basal  branch  or  "  brow-tyne"  is  develo|»ed  ; 
it  is  then  termed  a  "spajed;"  atid  iu  the 
following  year  u  second  branch  or  '*  tres-tyne," 
directed  forwards,  appears  alwve  the  forniei-, 
the  himler  jiortion  of  tlie  beam  constituting 
the  "  royal."  Should  the  antler  develop  fur- 
ther, it  is  by  the  more  or  less  cr  mpletc  branch- 
ing of  these  tynes  ;  the  "  royal-tyne,"  in 
jiarticular,  l>eiiig  very  liable  to  become  sub- 
divided in  successive  years.  'J he  Musk-deer 
and  the  Water-deer  of  China  have  no  bonis. 
Deer  are  very  geiieniUy  distiibi  ted,  but  none 
have  yet  been  discoveretl  in  either  Australia 
or  South  Africa.  The  largest  living  fonu  is 
the  True  Elk  (Alecs  palmat its)  or  Moose,  whilst 
the  Indian  Munljacs  are  amongst  the  smallest, 
the  Chevrotains  being  now  pined  in  a  group 
by  themselves.  Except  the  Reindeer  (0)tu3 
tarandiis),  no  member  tif  the  group  has  been 
completely  domesticated. 

2.  PalcEont. :  In  the  fossil  state  Deer  are  not 
found  earlier  than  in  the  Pliocene  periml. 
whilst  the  best  known  extinct  form,  the  Irish 
Deer,  or  Irish  Elk,  occui-s  in  peat  bogs  or 
cave  deposits. 

deer-balls,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bi>ok-name  for  Elaphomyces  granu- 
latus.    (Britten  &  HolUtiid.) 

deer-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Eng  :  Gaultlteria  procuvibens ;  (2) 
Amer. :  Vacciuium  stamineum. 

deer-fold,  s.     a  deer-park. 

deer-bair,  deer's-bair,  s. 

Bot.  :  Elc^i-haris  ccesidtosus,  the  Heath  Club 
rush. 

"  And  on  the  spot  where  tbey  boiled  the  pot. 
The  epreat  and  the  d4.'in--hnir  hl-  er  shiill  grow." 

AlinslreUy  q/  Um  BvrUer,  liL  376. 

deer-hayes,  s.  pi.  Eugines  or  great  nets 
of  cord  designed  to  catch  deer.  They  are 
mentioned  iu  19  Hen.  Vlll.  ch.  xi.    (IVluntou.) 

deer-berd,  s-  One  who  tends  deer  ;  a 
keeper,  a  forester. 

deer-bound,  s.  A  hound  kept  for  hunt- 
ing deer  ;  a  stagliouud. 

deer-mouse,  s. 

Zool  :  A  small  Rodent  (ffesTwromys  teticopus) 


DFER-MOUSE 


belonging  to  the   family  Muridae,   which    is 
distributed  all  over  the  continent  of  North 


America.  Its  fur  shows  varioos  brownish  m 
greyisli  tints  above,  whilst  the  h<wer  surface 
and  feet,  u]i  to  the  wrists  and  ank]*>«,  arcsuow- 
whiie.  1  he  tail,  which  varies  oonoidcrably  fa 
length,  is  generally  white  beneath.  The 
length  of  the  lic^id  and  body  U  aU>ut  three 
inches.  Its  haltils  are  nocturnal,  and  it  feeds 
on  Corn,  of  which,  with  acorns  and  nuts,  it 
lays  iiji  stores  lor  winter  use.  The  deer-mouse 
constructs  a  small  nest  for  ilsell  of  Uwc  mostf 
and  stiips  of  bark,  or  takes  up  its  abode  in 
the  descited  nest  of  a  squirrel  or  small  bird. 
(Duncan;  CasseU's  Sat.  Hist.) 

deer-neck,  s.    a  term  applied  to  a  thin, 

ilMoi  iiied  neck  iu  a  horse. 

deer -skin,    '  dere-skynne,  «.     Tks 

skiu  or  leallit.'i'  made  I'roni  tlie  skin  of  a  deer. 
"  Mit^l'-  mitteriB  made  of  deerskin.' 

Lotij/fellotg  :  Hottg  <tf  iJiawiitKA,  \%. 

deer-stalker,  s. 

1,  Oiu:  who  kills  deer  by  stalking. 

2.  A  kind  of  low  felt  hat 

deer-Stalking,  s.  The  kdling  of  deer  by 
stuIUtng. 

deer-Stealing,  a. 

Law:  The  olfence  of  stealing  deer.  ItlSA 
heavily  puuisliable  one. 

deer's-foot,  s.    The  foot  of  a  deer. 

^  Dcer's-fuot  grass : 
Bot. :  Agrostis  setacea. 

deer-ing'-i-a,    s.     [Named  after  Charles 

iJeeiing,  an  Englisli  botauist.J 

Hot. :  A  genua  of  Auiaranthacese.  The  bitter 
and  acrid  leaves  of  Deeriugia  celosioides  are 
used  in  Java  iu  cases  of  measles. 

de-e'-sis,  5.     [Or.  Sctjo-is  (deesis)  =  a  supplica- 
tion.] 
Ithet. :  An  iuvocation,  a  supplication. 


»de 


s.     [Fr.  die^ise.]    A  goddess 

".  .  .  he  hath  made  her  a  kind  of  joint  deess  *Hh 
God  iu  the  aUuij-ii  thereoL" — Bp.  H.  (_r^t  on  Burtut^a 
Tiieury  (1685),  pret  a.  7. 

deev,  dive,  5.    [Zend.] 

Persian  Mytliol. : 

1.  Formerly :  One  of  the  inferior  spirits  <tf 
the  lower  regions.     [Brahmanism.] 

2.  Now :  A  kind  of  malignant  spirit. 

dee'-vil,  s.    [Devil.] 

de-fa9e',   ^de-£aas,    'dif-Cace,  v.t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fr.  desfacer,  from  O.  Fr.  ties  =  Lat.  dis  = 
apart,  away,  and  Lat.  factes  =  a  tice.  (Hkeat.)} 

A*  Transit i re : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  distigure ;  to  spoil  the  appearance  or 
t>eauty  of ;  to  mar. 

**.     ,    .    Weeds  defaced 
The  hardeued  soil,  and  kuots  of  wtlhered  grass.** 
M'oriinotn^i  :  ExcurtWH,  bk.  L 

2.  To  erase,  to  obliterate. 
II.  Figuraticely : 

1.  To  disfigure,  to  mar. 

••  Thi  vertuea  let  no  fnJthe  d^aat.' 

£.  Eng.  PocTna.  p.  TM. 

•  2.  To  cancel. 

"  Pa7  him  six  thousand,  and  d^aoe  the  hood." 
Shake^p.  :  J/w.  qf  ten.,  iiL  i 

3.  To  slander,  to  defame. 

"  The  Nonnau  writers  .  .  .  who  have  so  d^fnetd 
earle  Goudwiiie.  "— Z/arri«w»  ;  Detcriptiim  of  England, 
bli.  ii..ch.  i. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  become  disfigured  or 
spoiled. 

"  Which  of  thy  derke  cloudy  face 
Hakeet  the  uorldes  light  deface." 

Oowcr,  iL  97. 

%  By  16  &  17  Vict.,  c.  102,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanour to  deface  the  coin  of  the  i^alm  by 
stamitiug  on  it  or  otherwise. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
face,  to  disfigure,  and  to  ('</oi-m :  " /)e/«ce  ex- 
presses more  than  either  deform  or  dlsfigxirt. 
To  deface  is  an  act  of  destnictiou ;  it  is  the 
actual  destruction  of  that  which  has  before 
existed  :  to  dL-figure  is  either  an  act  of  de- 
sti'uctiou  or  an  eiToneous  execution,  which 
tiikes  away  the  figure  :  to  deform  is  altogether 
ail  impeifect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form,  what  it  should  not  l»e.  A  thing  is  de- 
faced by  design  ;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  de- 
sign or  accident;  it  is  defrj~nied  either  by  an 
error  or  by  the  nature  of  the  thing.    Pei-sons 


Cte.  f3>t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  ber.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  p6t, 
or*  wore.  woU»  work,  wbOp  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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on}yde/nce:  persons  or  tilings  disfifjuTe:  things 
are  must  coimmuily  deformed  of  tliemselves. 
...  A  statue  may  be  dffactd,  dlspjured,  or 
dffirrmefi ;  it  is  defaced  when  any  violence  is 
done  to  the  face  or  any  ontwaid  pait  of  tlie 
body  :  it  is  disjigvred  by  th«  loss  of  a  limb  ; 
(t  is  deforvied  if  made  contraty  to  the  perfect 
form  of  a  human  beinj;-  Inaiiim.ite  objects 
are  mostly  defaced  or  dhfigured,  but  seldom 
defin-med ;  animate  objects  are  either  dis- 
JUjureii  or  defonited,  but  not  defaced.  A  per- 
son nmy  disfigure  himself  by  hia  dress  ;  he  is 
def(rrmed  by  the  hand  of  uature."  (Crabb; 
Eyig.  Sijiwn.) 

dS-f<a>9'ed,  jm.  par.  or  a,    [Deface.] 

defaced  coin.  ».  A  coin  which  has  been 
defaced  by  stamping  or  otherwise ;  such  a 
coin  is  not  a  legal  tender,  and  any  i)erson 
nttpring  such  a  coin  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
forty  shillings. 

d^f^9e'-ment,  s.    (Enp.  de/oce;  -ment] 

1.  The  act  of  defacing,  disfiguring,  or  spoil- 
ing the  apiiearani-e  of. 

2.  That  which  defaces  or  disfigures ;  a  dis- 
figurement. 

".  . .  the  image  of  God  U  purity,  and  tb*  dtfacemmU 
Hill."— flucon. 

d£-^c'-er,  '.  [Eng.  rff/«c(e) ;  -tr.]  One  who 
or  tli;it  whii^h  defaces,  disfigures,  or  spoils;  a 
lestroyer,  a  violator. 

"  D^acers  of  a  public  pence.  .  .  .- 

StuiKeAp.  :  Benrit  Vllt.,  V.  8. 

A^f&9'-ingr«  * de-fiuj-ynge,  pr.  far.,  a.,  & 

8.     [Deface.] 

A,  &  "B,  As  jjr.  par.  tf:  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  defacement, 

"The  which  litfaciirtqc  ft  hlottjnpof  the  beutye  of 
that  countrey,  .  .  ."—Ball:  Henry  VII.  (an.  7). 

•  de-fa.C'-ing-ly,  nrfy.  [Eng.  defadtig;  -ly.] 
In  a  defacing  "r  disfiguring  manner  ;  so  as  to 
deface  or  disllgure. 

Ac  fS.c'-td,  phrase.  fLat.  =  in  fact]  In  fact, 
in  reality ;  as,  A  king  dc  facto  is  one  actually 
in  pussrssion  of  the  throne,  a  king  de  jure 
is  one  having  the  right  to  the  throne,  but  not 
in  possession. 

*de-nde, ' dlf-fade.  vA.  [Pref.  (fe(intens.), 
and  Eng.  fad*'  (q.v.).]     To  fade  away. 

"  Now  es  my  (ace  de/ndede.' 

Alorte  A  rthure,  8.301. 

4ef-»-ca''tioii,  s.    [Dkfecation.] 

•de-ralk,  v.t.     [Fr.  defalqwr.'] 

1.  To  relax,  to  remit, 

"Thir  uouellis  maid  CeBuis  Uidefaik  aam  part  of  his 
comge."— Br?/en  ten  :  Cron.,  fol.  :i9.  a. 

2.  To  make  default  in  respect  to  money. 

•de-fail',  "de-faill',  v.t.  [Vr.  defailUr.-]  To 
fiail ;  to  wax  feeble. 

"  Feill  Scottia  hi  rsa  was  drewyn  Into  trawaJU, 
Forrowu  thiit  d^y,  so  Irkyt  can  di^fniH" 

WiiUitce.  X.  704. 

•dS'fiil'-anje,  s.  [Fr.]  A  failure,  a  mis- 
carriage. 

".  .  .  it  must  BUppose  a  d^tfaitance,  or  an  iuflrmity, 
fts  phyaick  supiKMes  t-ivkDess  and  mortality." — Bishop 
Taylor:  On  Ite/'emtancf. 

•de-failed'.  *  de-fay  led,  a.  [Fr.  d^faillir.] 
Failed,  feeble,  broken  down. 

"  He  ifi  al  recreyd  and  dffniiled.'      Ayenbite,  p.  8S. 

•d£-fais'-an9e.  '  de-feas-ance,  «.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  acquittanc''  from  a  claim. 

2.  An  excuse,  a  subterfuge. 

3.  A  defalcation. 

"  It  a^ll  Ive  lesnm  to  the  annuellarlE,  notwtthstand. 
Ing  the  ilrf'tt/nanr'-  in«iil  presentlie.  git  tbay  pleis,  to 
by  in  Rg^ue.'—Aitjs  Marit-  (15M|.  c,  9. 

*de-faise',  •  de-fease,  •  de-fese,  v.L  [Ft. 
tUfaire.] 

1.  To  discharge,  to  free  from,  to  acquit  of. 

"  He  has  ch)irt«ria  to  d^^eae  him  thaxof—Act  Dom, 
Cone.  (I479I.  p.  -ii 

2.  To  deduct. 

"Twenty  shillings  Scots  he  he  defeased  to  the  de- 
feud  er."—iVcM'/i/ /A  /  Siippl.  Deep.  199. 

•de-faite',  •de-fait-ed,  a.  (O.  Fr.desfait, 
de^aict.]    Defeated,  undone,  decayed,  wasted. 

"Heso t/»t^(t/M  wna,"        Chaucer:  Trail u s,  v, 

•de-fa.lc',  *de-faik',  v.t.  [Ft.  d^falqtier.-] 
To  subtract,  to  deduct.    [Defalcate,  v.] 

"Thev  8hf>nld  he  allowed  £!).5rw,  to  be  d^foHfed  in 


*•  de-fal'-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  lUffalco,  dcfalco 
=  to  abate,  to  deduct,  to  tiike  away  fioui, 
from  Lat.  dif=  dis  =  apart ;  Low,  I^at.  falcn  = 
to  cut  with  a  sickle  ;  Lat./u6:  (gcnit.  falcis)  ~ 
a  sickle  (^■fceaO.■  Fr.d^falijuer:  ltix\.  diffolixire  ; 
Sp.  &  Tort.  desfalcar.\  To  take  away,  to  de- 
duct, to  embezzle.    (Generally  used  ol  money.) 

"To  show  what  may  l*  practicubly  and  safely  d^fal' 
cated  Irum  them.  "—/(urt« ;  Ltite  Slule  nf  tie  Notion. 

*  de-fal'-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  defalcatvs,  pa.  par. 

o{  iUfalco=  to  deduct,  to  takeaway.]  (Defal- 
cate, V.J    Deinived.  lopped,  dinunished. 

"  Yet  ben  nat  these  iu  anie  parte  defalcate  of  their 
condigiio  praises. '—Sir  T.  Elyot :  T/^e  Qovernour. 
bk.  ii.,  cIl  X. 

*de-fal'-cat-€d,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Defal- 
cate, I'.] 

de-fal'-oat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a    [DefaIj- 

CATE,  i'-l 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Cutting  off,  deducting. 

2.  Deficient  in  money  entrusted  ;  making 
default. 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  being  a 
defaulter ;  defalcation, 

de-f^-ca'-tion,  .^.     (Fr.,    from    Low    Lat. 

diffalco  —  to  defalcate  (q.v.).] 

•  1.  Originally  a  cutting  down,  as  with  a 
Bcytlie  ;  a  lopping  off. 

".  .  .  Boiiie  Additions,  de/atcntiong,  and  other  alter- 
ations more  or  leas."— Vandal-son:  Sermons  {16'\),  Pre- 
face.    {Trench:  Glossary,  p.  40.) 

*2.  An  abatement,  a  deduction,  a  diminu- 
tion. 

"With  the  de/alcati'in  ot  the  annual  butt  of  sack." 
—Mason  :  Ode  to  Sir  F.  Norton  (Note). 

*3.  A  cnitaihnent. 

"The  tea-table  ia  set  forth  with  its  customary  bill  of 
fare,  and  witliuut  any  tij/aica(ion." — Addison:  Specta- 
tor. No.  488. 

•  4.  That  which  is  abated  or  deducted. 

5.  A  fraudulent  making  default  in  regard 
to  nnmey  entrusted  ;  the  abstiaction  or  em- 
bezzlement of  money  by  an  agent  or  servant 

C.  The  amount  in  which  default  is  made  ;  a 
deficiency,  a  sum  eudiezzled. 

"...  the  prosecutors  could  only  find  alleged  defal- 
cations In  the  amouut  of   £30."—  Daily   I'elvgraph, 

Oct  17,  1882. 

*  de-fall£',  v.t.     [Fr.  deftdquer,} 

1.  To  cut  off,  to  lop  away,  to  defalcate. 

*'  fiefalke  a  decre,  law.  or  statute.  R-figere  decreta 
vet  hg  s."  &c.—Hutoet. 

2.  To  abrogate,  to  abolish. 

"What  he  defalks  from  anine  insipid  sin,  is  but  to 
make  Bonie  other  more  i/ustfuL'—J/ort;  Decay  qf  Piety. 

*  de-falt',  V.  (fc  s.    [Default.] 

*  def-a-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  diffavtatum,  sup.  of 
dljiamo  =  to  spi'ead  a  reportj  To  defame,  to 
slander. 

def-a-ma'-tlon,     '  dlf -fa-ma-9i-ouii,  s, 

[Lat.  diffaviaiw,  from  diffavio  =  to  spread  a 
report.]    [Defame.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  defaming  or  slandering;  the 
false  and  malicious  uttering  of  slanderous 
words  with  a  view  to  damage  the  character, 
reputation,  or  business  of  another;  slamler, 
calumny,  lil>el. 

*  2.  A  disgrace,  a  scandaL 

"Sometyine  it  were  a  greet  difftimactoun  for  a  man 
to  vse  in  re  rynges  tlinii  iiOii."—trfvis-i.  ii.  3ia. 

IL  Law:  Defamation  of  character  is  action- 
able either  by  indictment  or  by  action.  But 
to  siqqiort  an  action  it  is  necessary  that  tlie 
plaintiff  should  aver  some  particular  damage 
to  have  hajiiiened  to  him.  Words  spoken  in 
derngalion  of  a  peer,  a  judge,  or  other  great 
officer  of  the  realm,  are  called  scandahim  mag- 
rfiiivi,  and  were  formerly  held  to  be  more 
heinous.  Words  tending  to  scandalize  a 
n^agistrate  or  person  in  public  trust,  are  re- 
]>ut  d  more  ln;-,ddy  injuiious  than  when 
si>nkeTi  of  a  jirivate  man.  (Hlaclcsfone :  Com- 
mevt.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  v.)    [Slander,  Libel.] 

*  def -a-ma-tor,  s.  [Eng.  defavia^e)';  -or.] 
A  defamer,  a  slanderer. 

".  .  .to  ferret  our  d^amators." — Gent.  Instructed. 
p.  66. 

de-fS.m'-a~tor-^,  a.  [Fr.  diffnmatoire,  an  if 
from  n  Lat,  dipainot'iriiis,  from  diffnvin]  C-m- 
tainins  or  involving  defamation  ;  slanderous, 
libellous,  calutnnious. 


"  Jaines,  a  Khort  time  before  his  accosslon,  had  In 
Htttutt'd  a  civil  suit  iit;aiUHt  Outes  fur  d^anialorg 
wordt."— J/uctiufuj/.'  BitL  Eng.,  cli.  Iv. 

de-f&jne'.  "dlf-fame,  '  dyf-famo,  v.t.  &  L 

[O.  Vt.  diffamer,  defrma- ;   V<ni.  ilijjamar ;  Hp. 
difanuir  ;  Itid.  diffavio rv,  fmm  J.at.  diffaino  = 
to  spread  a  rejiort :  (/i/=  dis  =  apait,  about, 
and  fama  =  a  report.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  or  publish  falsely  and  mall- 
cionsly  slanderous  words  with  a  view  to 
damage  the  character,  reimtation,  or  buHiuesi 
of  another  ;  to  slander,  to  libel. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of,  to  asperse ;  to  l)ring 
or  eudeavoiu*  to  bring  into  disgrace  or  iU 
repute. 

"  3,  To  cry  down,  to  condemn,  to  blame. 

"Tliiis  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame." 
Pope:  I/otner's  Odi/ss'-y.  xxi   3StL 

*4.  To  disgrace,  to  bhng  a  scandal  or  dis- 
grace on. 

"  Lest,  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  flr'd, 
Dislionest  wounds  or  Tiutence  uf  soul 
Defame  tlie  hridHl  fea«t  and  friendly  bowl." 

Pope  :  Eomer't  Odyttey.  xix.  14-18. 

•5.  To  charge,  to  accuse,  to  indict. 


B.  hitrans.  :  To  utter  or  publish  defama 
tory  words  ;  t<i  slander,  to  libel. 

■  then  BO  great 
i  lesw  than  to  dejanie.' 
Su'ler :  iin  the  li'euknesi  and  Misery  of  Man. 

*  de-f^me'.  •  dif-Came,  s.    [O.  Fr.  difume. 

Disgrace,  infamy. 

'■  Decrees  which  migbte  tome  into  di^ame." 

Ooieer.  tU.  IM. 

de-f  am'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Defame,  v.} 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lung.:  Slandered,  calumniated, 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
whicli  has  lost  its  tail. 

de-fam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defam(e);  -er.]  One 
who  defames  another  ;  a  slanderer,  a  libeller^ 
a  calumniator. 

•■  rt  may  he  a  useful  trial  for  the  patience  of  the 
defamed,  yet  the  defamer  has  not  the  Ichs  crime."-* 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 

de-fam'-ing,  />r.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Defame,  v.] 
A.  &•  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  uttering  defama- 
tory words ;  defamation. 

"  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many  **— /er.  rx.  10. 

t  de-fam'-ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  defaming; 
-ly.]    In  a  dcfanuitory  or  slanderous  manner. 

'def-am-OUS,  a.  [From  defame,  v.,  on  the 
analogy  of  iitfamou$(q.v.).'\  Defamatory,  slan- 
derous. 

".  .  .  there  was  a  kiitghte  that  spake  de/amoua 
■words of  him.'— Bolinsiieil.  vol.  U.,  K  k  L 

*  de-fat'-i-ga-ble,  a.  fLat.  defatigo  =  io 
tire,  to  weai  y.J    Liable  to  become  weaiied. 

"We  were  made  on  set  piirjKise  defa'igable,  .  .  .'*— 
Glanvill:  Pre-exist,  of  Houls.  p.  116. 

*  de-fS-t'-i-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  defafigatvs,  j>a. 
jiar.  of  defafi'jo  =  to  tire  out :  dj2  (intens.), 
f'ifign  =  to  tin-^  to  wear}'.]  To  tire  out,  to 
weary,  to  exhaust. 

"The  power  of  these  men's  industries,  never  defati- 
gated,  hath  been  Kreat." — Dr.  Maine. 

*  de-f  3.t-i-ga'-tion,  •  de-fat-i-ga-9yH>n, 

8.     [Lat.  defatigutic]    Weariness,  fatigue,  ex- 
haustion. 

"We  shall  come  in  tneuerlastyiieerfi^/a(i7«rj/'""and 
werynesse  in  lie\ie."—Fiher.  Seven  Psalmes,  cxliii.  2. 

de  fault',    *  de-falt,   '  de-faulte,  *  de- 
faute,  s.     [O.    Fr.  dcfTanle,   defaide ;    Fr.  de- 
fa  ut :    def  =   Lat.   dis   =   apart,    away,    and 
favte  =  a  fault.]    [Fault.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Want,  need. 

"  The  la<iy  had  defaute  bothe  of  mete  aud  drynk." 
Langtoft.  p.  122. 

•2.  A  failing,  fail. 
"  Thou  miht  withouto  defftJte  to  paradys  erene  gon." 
Legends  of  Uoly  Hood.  p.  23. 

3.  An  omission  or  failure  to  do  any  act; 
neglect. 

"Sedition  tnmhled  into  England  more  by  the  de/Viui* 
of  governora  than  the  people  a*'— ffnyuwoti. 

•4-  A  fault,  a  failing. 

"God  amend  defaults'      Chauetr:  C.T.,  7,S9H 

5.  A  defalcation  in  accounts. 


hSU,  b6^;  pont,  ^6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  choms.  9I1IZI,  bench;  go,  gem;  thln»  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  ah^n*    -tlon*  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§lon  =  '=>'""-    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  <=  alius,    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l  d^L 
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default— defect 


II.  Imw:  a  fjiiluro  to  appear  iu  any  court 
on  tlie  tlay  awji^ueJ  ;  t.spe<:iully  applied  U)  a 
defi  iiilaiil  when  he  tails  nr  n -j^lKirU  t"  plcaii 
or  jait  ill  Um  uiittwer  iu  tlic  liiiu:  liiiiitud.  la 
Biirh  tases  tlm  plaintilt'  is  eutttlmi  to  si^^'U 
jiMi;;nient  ajjainst  Iiini,  wliicli  i«  wiUc:d  jud;;- 
mciit  I>y  dutuult,  and  tlic  dt^l'eaduul  id  suid  la 
Buffer  judj^nient  by  d^-fault. 

II  (1)  hi  default  of:  liisUiad  or  iu  lieu  of 
Bonietliiug  wauling  or  ul-seut. 

"  still  iiinko  our  fwniier  love*  my  pleiutlng  tKeme. 
And.  in  iUfauU  of  iiuMhiu,  givu  you  fniiiu." 

liagta :  To  Mm  Wife. 

(2)  To  vuike  tkfauU : 

(n)  To  fiiil  to  appear  in  a  court  or  to  ob- 
Berve  any  enjjageuu'nt,  obligation,  (contract, 
or  claiiu. 

(h)  To  be  a  defaulter  in  monetary  inuttera. 

'default',  *d&-falt,  de-faut  en^v-t.  &t. 

IJJKFAULT,  S.J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

L  Oriiinary  LangxmgK: 

1.  To  fa.il,  to  be  wanting. 

*'.  .  .  ne  <lff'tuCUIe  alcha  ii  memer  mftet,"—  tfyc^/Ta  : 
JfujnberB  xl.  :'>i 

2.  To  fail  or  omit  to  do  any  act. 

a  To  fail  in  duty  ;  to  offend. 

"  AikI  p.Anlun  cntved  for  his  ho  nuh  defnutt. 
That  li-^  KnJiiitt  courte.tle  no  fowly  did  tlifuufL" 

.•iprntfir:  /••.  Q.  Vl,  iiL  2L 

4,  To  fail,  to  give  away,  to  break  down. 

"The  ini'ii  tlmt  ben  wery  and  han  d^autid.'— 
WyuL'ffo  .-  Jodgii  vUl.  li 

6.  To  give  way,  to  become  dilapidated. 

"The  old  tlffaul'cl  lndldln>{  iveing  rlj  out  of  the 
wny:—Ktuglil :   Trial  of  Trufh  (USO|.  ful.  6;L 

II.  Law:  To  make  default  iu  a|>pearins  in 
any  court,  or  in  putting  ta  an  answer  or  plea 
In  tlie  time  limited. 

B.  Trunnitive : 

I.  Oidiitary  Language: 

1.  To  fiil  in  the  peiformance  of;  to  omit, 
to  neglectt. 

"...  whi\t  they  hnve  drf-iuUed  tuwanli  him  as  do 
kin^.'—Miiton  ■  tanare  of  kiiiffs  and  il'tgixtra  M. 

2.  To  keep  back  a  part  of,  to  excise,  to  lop 
off. 

"...  selecting  ont  o(  t  he  best  writers  whixt  U  necea- 
tary.  drf'tnliimj  uuiiecessiiry  mid  t»rtiftl  discourets." 
—/litU-4     Heinaiiu:  Ser.  Horn.  riv.  L 

II.  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  To  enter  any  person  as  a  defaulter 
who  fails  to  appear  iu  a  citurt  on  tite  day 
as-signed.  and  to  give  judgment  by  default 
against  him. 

2.  Scoti  :  To  adjudgft  as  culpable. 

"The  court  l>eHiiil  fetiaed,  the  serlaiij  therenf  saU 
cnU  the  Miytes.  hikI  drfn't  the  altsfutes.  tliitt  ar  uut 
lauchiuUte  eaaoiiiyed."— .St«*t«  ;    I'eri.  Sign-,  8.  v.  Sirk. 

•de-fiult*-ed,  *de-falt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

tOEFAULT,  v.] 

de-fanlt'-er,  ».    [Eng.  default;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Oen. :  One  who  fails  in  any  duty. 

"That  very  I'^w  anitulted  the  d^fuufer't  right  of 
InheriUmce,  .  .  ."—Uif.  vf  Duallmsf.    (lutrod-J 

2.  5/>ec.  :  One  who  fails  to  ncr-ount  for 
moueys  entrusted  to  hiui,  or  ^tassiug  through 
his  hands. 

II.  TaJinically : 

1.  Ixiuj :  One  wlio  makes  default  by  not 
appearing  in  court,  or  by  ouiittiiig  or  negled- 
iiiij  t'>  i>ut  in  a  plea  or  answer  within  the  time 
ape  t'i  tied. 

2.  Stnck  Exchange  or  Betting  Ring :  One  who 
ifl  unable  to  meet  his  eugagemeuts. 

"  Tlie  Committee  ot  thtt  Stock  Evcliaiige  notify  that 
Meesrs,  .  .  .  vreve  tud^y  lieclnreil dtifitutlerg." — Daily 
TtlegrapK  Jnly  I,  18S2. 

•  de-fault -ing,  *  de-faut-lng,  pr.  par.,  o. 

&  s.     IDefault,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  making  defauit ;  a 
default,  a  failure. 

"The  eiieiiiyis  of  hem  KufTrpdeu  paynea  fro  tlie  ds- 
fautingot  thcriltiiic'—iyyl^^c:  Wisdom,  xL  i. 

•  de-fauir-ive,  *defautiyf.  a.     (Eng.  de- 
fault; -ive.}    UefL'Ctive,  iiiiprrtcct. 


*de-faulf-les9,  *de  foot-les,  a.     [Mid. 

Eu<<.  ilf/aute  ~  Rug.  thjault.  and  suff.  -hss.\ 
Free  frutn  £aultk  failing,  or  imperftictiou ; 
perfect. 


"  AUe  (ayriicB  of  thia  ly(e  h«r«  .  ,  . 
Tli»t  uuy  iiuut  tuygliL  -.rdayHe  defnutln." 

•de-^ult'-y,  "de-faut-y,  "  do-fawt  y, 

o.     IKu^    default;  -7/. J     iJefeclivo. 

"  Drfawty.     Df/4iLtlvat.~~-/*rcmpL  Porn. 

"de-faute.  s.    (Default.) 

*  defe.  a.    (Deaf.) 

de-fda^'-an^e,    *  de-feaz'-aii9e,    *  de- 

feaa -aunce,  s,    [!•>.  defaisance.]    [Defais- 

ANCK.]  ' 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

"  1.  A  defeat,  conquest,  or  overthrow. 

"  Alter  hU  foe's  di  fi^  wmnca.  .  .    ' 

SjH-iiser     F.Q.,  I.  xlL  11 

2.  The  act  of  aiinuUing  or  abrogating  any 
contraut  or  utipulation. 
n.  I'dvJ : 

1.  A  condition  relating  to  a  deed,  which 
being  performed  the  deed  h  defeatetl  or  ten- 
dered voiil ;  or  a  cnllatemi  deed  made  at  tlie 
same  time  with  a  feotTnient  or  other  convey- 
ance, containing  certain  conditions  on  the 
performance  of  whiuh  the  est;tte  tlien  created 
may  be  defeated  or  totdly  undone.  A  deli-a-s- 
ance  on  a  bond,  or  recognizance,  or  .judgment 
recov.'red,  is  a  condition  which,  when  per- 
furmed,  defeats  or  uudotis  it,  in  the  8ame 
maimer  as  a  defeasance  of  an  estate.  (Black- 
stone:  Comment.,  ii.  17.) 

2.  The  writing  in  wUicb  a  defeasance  U  con- 
tained. 

de-feas'-an9ed,    *  de-feaz'-an^ed,   a. 

(Eng.  defeasnncie) :    -ed.]     Subject   to  dufeaa- 
auce. 

*  de-f&as'-ant,  *  de-fej'-aut,  a.     [O.  Fr.j 

A  defeasanie. 

"  fti-feuinfa.  warrauta,  or  thy  mlltimusBea." — Barry : 
ilerry  Tricks,  iii.  L 

*de-fdas'-i-ble,  '  de-fcs-l-We,  o.  \o.  Fr. 

dejea.<lhie  ;  Fr.  defairc  -  to  make  void.]    That 

may  be  annulled  or  abrogated.  (Now  only  u&ed 

iu  the  negative  coui]iarative  indefeasible, q. v.). 

"  lie  caiue  to  the  cn>wu  by  a  lU^eaaUtle  title,  tg  wiu 

never  well  MtUtMl."— /'uvto. 

*de  feas -i-ble-ness,  ^de-fes-i-We-nes. 

s.    (Eng.  difuisihie  ;-ness.]  Tlie  quaUty  or  state 
of  bi.'ing  d'-'leasible. 

de-feat',  3.     [Defeat,  v.    In  Fr.  deJaiU'] 

1.  The  lU'erthrow  or  discomfiture  of  an 
army. 

••  Too  well  1  see  aiid  rue  the  dire  eveat 
Tli.it  with  Bttd  uveiLiirow  nud  Joui  a-ftnU 
Uatli  lo^t  ua  Lcatveu."     iliUon  :  P.  i...  L  134-.nfl_ 

2.  The  state  of  being  overthrown  or  dis- 
conilited  ;  as.  He  sutlered  a  defeat. 

3.  A  frustrating,  disappointing,  or  nullify- 
ing. 

".  .  .  the  defeat  of  Julian's  impiotu  pnrpose  to  re 
build  th«  temple  of  Ji.u^ileui  ,  ,  .'  — Uuri-wrtw*. 
Hiaine  L^g-Uiou,  bk.  11.  (iiutes). 

*  4.  An  act  of  violence ;  destruction,  un- 
doing, ruin. 

■■  Aud  made  defeat  of  her  virginity." 
Shake-sp.  :  Much  Ado  aitoat  .Yo-hinff,  Iv.  1. 

de-feat',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  defait,  desftkt.  pa.  par. 
of  defaire.  desfaire  =  to  undo  ;  de  {des)=  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  faire  (Lat.  facere)  =  to 
do,  to  make.] 

1.  To  overthrow,  to  discomfit,  to  van- 
quish ;  as  one  army  defeats  another. 

"They  liiv»detl  Ireland,  and  were  de/eatsd  by  the 
Lord  Momitjuy."— ^"con- 

*  2.  To  undo  or  destroy. 

"My  stronger  gnilt  defeats  my  strong  intent." 

tihukes/j. .  UtimltS,  liL  3. 

3.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  nullify,  or 
thwart. 

".  .  .  hla  designs  were<ip/m»rcrf.  hisdesiresthwartttl. 
hia  offers  refusi^d,  .  .  ."—liarroic :  :iermv*»a,  i.  L 

4.  To  render  null  and  void. 

"  A  defeaiwiiice  on  a  bund,  or  recognbance,  or  Jndc- 
meiit  rei^uvcTcil.  isikooudition  whicli,  wlitn  t  erlonuud. 
dtfc'Usux  uudues  it." — iUiuJulone .  Comment.,  bk.  ii., 
Cli.  18. 

5.  To  resist  successfully  ;  to  baffle,  to  foil 

*  6.  To  8iioil,  to  undo,  to  distigure. 

'■.  .  .  d-'f'-at  thy  favoor  with  an  asurped  beard  .  .  ." 
—Shak«sp. :  Othello,  i.  a 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between. to 
defeat,  to  foil,  to  frustrate,  and  to  duap))oiiit : 
"Defeat  and  foil  are  botli  applied  to  matters 
of  enterprise  ;  but  that  uuiy  lie  defeated  whit-U 
is  only  planned,  and  tliat  is  foil&i  which  is  in 
the  act  of  being  exccutwl.  What  is  i-ejected 
is  defeated:  what  is  aimed  at  or  purposed  is 


frustrated:   what  is  calciiLitc4l   on  U  f/t«a]v 

jtoiuLed.  The  best  conceiUnl  t»cheiiie.-t  luaj 
boin<;Liiiiett  bo  easily  dejeulixl:  wlieic  !U  t  U 
employed  agaiiutt  Hunpltcily  the  latter  may 
be  cattily  Jotted:  when  wc  aim  al  uhut  te 
abovK  luir  luaeh,  we  niuat  \ ft  jrnst rated  in  our 
endeavours  :  when  our  eX|>ectatiumi  are  ex- 
travagant, it  seiMus  to  follow  \>{  coun*e  tliat 
they  wdi  l^  dUa]'])ointed.  Design  or  a<  eideut 
may  tend  to  defeat,  design  oidy  to  JqH,  acci- 
dent "uly  l(t  frmlrule  or  ditappoiiU."  (Vruhb: 
liiiij.  6 i/ lion.) 

(2)  For  the  dilTerence  between  to  defeat  and 
to  heat,  see  Bka  r  ;  tor  tliat  between  to  dejeai 
and  to  hajffte,  scu  Uafkle. 

de-feat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Df,feat,  v.} 

de-feaf -in^,  pr.  ]>nr.,  a.,  &  $.    (Diteat,  •.! 

A,  &."&*  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (Se* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  ovHrthrowicft 
overcoming,  or  fnutrating  ;  a  defeat. 

•  de  feat-ure  (1).  *  dif-feat-ure, «.    [Bofr 

defiMl  :  -ure.\     A  defeat,  un  uvei  lluuw, 
"  Tin-  inequality  nf  oui  iwwer  will  yield  ux» 
tiolhin\i  Imt  \-j«a  in  tlitir  dc'atta.e.' 

Or.iutn.  A  titu.  :  Thi^rg  A  Tiitod.,  L  %. 

•  de-fea'-tiire  (2),  s.  £Pref.  tte  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng./caf((re(q.v.).j  Acliaiigeof  leature«; 
a  dishgnrtfuieut ;  deformity. 

"  What  riiliut  are  in  me,  tliat  can  be  fonnd 
Hw  liiut  not  ruijiedl    Tlieu  u  lie  tUe  ifround 
iji  my  diJeiUar- 1.' 

Hhaketp. :  Cumedf/  0/  Errors.  IL  L 

•de-fea'-tiire,  r.f.    (Defeatlee  (2),  *.]    To 
change  the  leatuics,  to  dishgure,  to  disguise. 
"  Features  when  ileff.uXared  Iu  the  way  I  have  d» 
!-criljed.'— /^c  (^aincry. 

def  e-cate,  *der-BB-cate,  v.t.     [Deva- 

CATE,  a. J 

1.  Lit. :  To  purify  liquors  from  dregs,  lees, 
or  otlier  I'oidness ;  to  purify,  to  claiily,  to 
clear. 

"  I  practised  a  way  to  dc/<^cate  the  dark  and  maddy 
oil  ol  iuu  ■iii."—liuylc. 

•  2  FiO' :  'f'o  purify  or  clear  from  any  ex- 
traneous mixture. 

•■  W e  •'ffcriiU  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  ab- 
stract tiiMiitlty.  yl»u:tr,  miii  all  kind  vt  atrporett^  Iiom 

it.'  —iHaiioiU. 

•  def -e-<5ate,  •def-»-cate,  o,  fl^at.  d»- 
fiKcatiis,  piu  lar.  ol  dt/iMco  =  t"  purify  fn  ra 
dregs,  &c.  ;  fie  =  away,  Irom,  aud /lkx  (geulL 
/(jBcli)  —  dregs,  lees.] 

1.  Lit. :  Purified,  clarified,  or  cleared  ol 
dregs,  lees,  or  other  foulness. 

"This  litiuor  was  very  defecate,  aad  of  a  pleasing 
golden  K'AiHit.'—ltijylf^. 

2.  tig. :  Purilled  or  cleared  of  any  extra^ 

neous  mixture. 

".  .  ,  no  al>surditle3  to  our  more  (/tf/^catefacaltlefc' 
— Gtutuill .'   t'uiiity  of  UoQiaAtuuig,  cu.  xL 

def-e-cat-ed,  def-es-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  at 

a.      [DEFyECAlE,   v.] 

def-e-cat-ing,  def-se-cat-mg,  pr.  par^ 

a.,  i:  s.     [DtFECAit,,  t'.J 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Defecation. 

def-e-ca'-tlon,  def  ss-ca'-tion,  s.    [IaL. 

defiecatio,  from  dejoxutus.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  pni-ifying  from 
dregs,  lees,  &e.  ;  clarihcation,  puriht:alioiL 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  ficces  ;  evacuation 
of  the  buweU. 

**  The  spleen  and  liver  atvobfitructpd  In  ttaetrofficea 
of  deftxuiioii,  wiieuue  viciuiu  luul  dretxi^  blwML" — 
I/urrey. 

*  II.  Fig. :  The  act  of  clearing  oj  ^-eeing 
from  any  extraneous  mixture. 

"  Hisnlistinence  from  meat  luLght  l>e  rul^et^ttton  ol 
his  facalties.'  —Tuytvr:  urmtt  l-xcmpUir,  i.  ». 

tde-fS-ca'-tion-ist,s.  IEns.t2«/cca/ion;-trt.] 
One  wito  iiractises  or  is  iu  lavour  of  deCeca- 
tiou. 

de'-fe-ca-tor,  «.    [Lat.] 

Sur^ar-mamifac.  :  An  appamtns  for  the  re- 
moval fjoni  .1  s:tci-lwrine  liquid  ol  the  itumatnre 
ami  feculent  matters  whicli  would  impair  the 
conceutrated  result.    (Knigid.) 

de-fecf ,  s.  &  a.  (Lat.  defectus  =  a  want,  from 
lUfectas,  pa.  par.  of  dep^  =  to  be  wautiug,  to 
fail.) 


f&te,  f&t.  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  p^ 
or,  wore,  wpl^  worlc,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cor.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sj^rian.    sa.<B  =  e.    ey=a.     aa  =  kv. 
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A«  As  siil*3tn alive  : 

1.  A  want,  abbt^iK-e  of  something  necessary  ; 
tnfiuitlcitiii(.:y,  tutluie. 

•*.  .  ,  neither uf  them  was  fully  »wnre of  the  dtfeetsot 
tbe  utlior*  i^iuy." — Jlucuaiau .   UitL  K-ig.,  cb,  xiv, 

2.  Any  natural  I'liysiciil  want  or  iiuperrection, 
Uemioli,  or  I'aiUire. 

"  Men.  thrixi^h  auine  defect  In  the  orgaiw,  want 
wonU.  yiitl'iil  uut  to  expnjaft  their  iuiivers.ii  ideas  by 

3.  A  nioi-al  want  or  iiuperfection  ;  a  failuig. 

"3«(mutiiiiesoccj)sioii  bnuu'a  to  lii;lit 
Our  iikuil'a *lefi:ct  l^ug  lud  (rom  sight." 

Cowiier :  Friendship. 

1,  A  fault,  a  mistake,  an  error. 

"We  had  nither  follow  the  perfections  of  them 
whom  wo  I  ike  not.,  thiui  in  defect  ri.'6einl)le  tbemwhom 
*e  bve."— //Jui-r. 

^  For  the  (lillcren're  between  defect  and  t?n- 
jMrfectUin,  see  Imperfection  ;  for  that  betweeu 
a^ect  -md  hlemish,  sea  Blemish. 

•  S.  Asadj.:  Delicient,  <lefectlve,  imperfect. 

"Where  thoiv^h  their  service  wm  ilefwt  anii  inmo 
Th'  Aimigbtiea  luei-c;  did  ru-cept  tlie  snuie. " 

Tayt.jr:  ttorkea  {Xmt). 

•^-fSct',  v.i.  &  (.    [Dkfect,  s.) 

A.  hitraiis,'.  To  be  delicient  or  defective  ; 
to  fail,  to  fall  Dliurt. 

**.  ,  .  the  enquiries  of  raost  ff<ftfrt«i.hy  the  way.  Mid 
tired  within  the  sober  oircuuafefeuce  uf  knowledge." — 
Brotmi^.:   t'utg-ir  /irro.in. 

B.  Trail*.  ;  To  daraag;e,  to  injure. 

"Who  Is'b  will  nay  80.  men  to^y  much  siupect: 
But  yet,  my  lord,  none  can  my  life  d  feet.' 

iTiHibtet  of  Qa^imc  £liz'ibelft{\<'>3'i). 

Me-fgct-i-bfl'-i-t^.  s.  [Eng.  deftcUble  ;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defectible;  de- 
ficiency, iniperfciitioo. 

".  .  the 'i^ec(i'(7i/v  of  that  porticolar  tnwlitioii.' 
—Lord  HigOy:  To  Sir  Ken.  Digby. 

•de-feot-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  d^eU;  -able.]  Ira- 
perfect,  defertive,  deficient. 

"The  extrrwrdinary  perajns,  thoa  highly  favoured 
were  for  a  yriTvt  [wrt  of  their  livea  in  iidf/ectidLe  cou- 
ditiou."— //<*/«;  I'ritn.  Origin  qf  Alankind. 

de-fec'-tioii«  s.    [Fr.  defection;  Lat.  d^ectio.'\ 

1,  A  want,  a  dern-ituicy. 

2.  A  failui-e  in  duty  ;  an  apostasy,  a  falling 
•way. 

"That  alnce  the  flowers  of  Eden  felt  the  blast, 
Thnt  lifter  man  a  ilefection  l.iid  -ill  w  ste." 

Cowper:  ConBersiUinn,  751.  752, 

S.  A  faliin-^  away  from  allegiance  ;  desertion 
of  one's  loni  ;  levolt. 

"...  by  the  voIuntAry  defection  of  him  who  ought 
to  h'ive  l>eeu  our  prutector." — JJacaiitay:  Uitt,  Eng., 
cb.  K. 
%  Cr.nbl)  thus  discriminates  Iwtween  defection 
and  revolt :  *'  Dc/'Ction  is  a  general,  revolt  a 
•pfciftc  term,  that  is,  it  denotes  a  species  of 
df/e'tioii.  Defection,  is  apidica'.ile  to  any  jiersoii 
or  thing  to  whicli  we  are  \)ound  by  any  obliga- 
tion ;  revolt  isappHeable  only  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  one  is  bound.  Thei-e  may  be  a 
defection  from  religion,  or  any  cause  that  is 
held  .•sacred  :  a  Tevott  is  onlyagainstamonarch 
or  tho  siipri'ine  authority  Di'fectim  does  not 
designate  tlie  mode  of  tlie  action  ;  it  may  be 
qnietly  made  or  otherwise  ;  a  revolt  is  an  act 
of  violtMice,  and  always  nttendi'd  with  violence. 
The  defection  may  he.  the  act  of  one  ;  a  revolt  is 
propei-Iy  the  act  of  many."  {Crahh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•de-fSc'-tlon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  dcAvtion;  -ist.] 
One  who  supports  or  is  in  favour  of  defec- 
tion. 

Me-fec'-tious,  a.    (Eng.  defect ;  -ums.]    Full 
of  defects;  defet-tive,  imperfect. 
"  Perchance  In  some  one  di\fecti.?ua  ; 


de-f3Cf-ive»  a.  (Fr.  defectif,  from  Lat. 
defixiivus;  8p.  &  Port,  defeciivo ;  Ital.  difet- 
tiro] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Lit.  ;  Wanting  in  the  proper  or  just  qoan- 
ttty ;  dettcient,  imperfect. 

••  Nor  will  polislied  Amber  ...  be  found  n  long  tirae 
dff^rtii'tt  upon  the  exa«:teat  Bcalea."— Brow*?*  .■  yalgar 
Errnur^. 

IL  Fl^nrativtly: 

1.  Wanting  or  imperfect  in  any  physical 
qnality. 

••  Sheds  every  hour  a  clearer  ligbt 
In  aid  of  our  Ur/ectip-  siglit.' 

Cowfer :  EpisHe  tv  Ladg  Autten. 

%,  Imperfect,  not  complete,  faulty. 

"Thp  only  remaining  account  of  the  debate  !•  d^eo- 
llpe.-ind  Loiilused."— .l/'rortH/n.'/.-  ni<t.  Eog.,  c\\.  xv. 

3.  Wa-itingor  imperfect  morally  and  intel- 
kctually. 


"  If  It  n-nJera  ua  iierfect  tit  one  accuiupllabment.  It 
geneiiilly  ItuivcH  \x»diJvctiov  In  Mnjlhev."  —  AiUinon. 

4.  Failing  in  duty,  faulty,  blamable. 

"Our  tnweilyHrllen*  have  been  uutorioualy  d</'«rf*Pfl 
In  ifiviii^  )  ru,iL'r  seultuieuts  to  the  peri»uu«  tiiey  intro- 
duce." -~/4  Uu  i^o 'i. 

B<  Tecknic(dly : 

1.  Gram.  :  Wanting  one  or  raoreoftheusnal 
fonns  of  deiilcnsion  or  coiyugation,  as  a  defec- 
tive nuuu  or  verlj. 

2.  AUisic. :  [Diminished,  Imperfect.] 

IT  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  defective 
ami  deficient :  "Directive  expresses  tlie  quality 
or  property  of  having  a  deftct.  [Blemish.] 
Deficient  is  employed  with  regard  to  the  tiling 
itself  tliat  is  wanting.  A  book  may  be  ilefective 
in  <-onse(pience  of  some  leaves  lieiug  deficient. 
A  d*ficienqi  is  therefore  often  wliat  constitutes 
a  defect.  Many  tilings  huwin'cr  may  be  defcc- 
tivf.  without  having  any  deficiency,  and  vie*-- 
versd.  Whatever  is  misshapen,  and  fails  either 
in  beauty  or  ulility,  is  dtfcctive  ;  tliat  which  is 
wanted  to  make  a  thing  complete  is  deficient. 
It  \^dk  defect  in  the  eye  wlien  it  is  so  constructed 
that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  projwr  dis- 
tances ;  there  is  &  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's 
accounts,  when  one  side  is  made  to  fall  short 
of  the  otlier.  Things  only  are  said  to  l>e  defec- 
tive; but  i>ers(»ns  may  be  termed  deficient 
either  in  attention,  in  good  breeding,  incivility, 
or  whatever  else  the  occaaiou  may  require." 
{Crabh  :  Eng.  ^ynon.) 

^  Defective  hyperbola  : 

Math. :  A  curve  having  two  infinite  branches 
and  but  one  rectilinear  asymptote. 

de-fect'-ive-l]^,  adv.  [Eng.  defective;  -ly.] 
In  a  defective  manner;  imperfectly. 

"The  tx>et.'<  use  to  expresalt som6timearf(y'^((tr«';/. 
And  somcLimea  more  Un\y."~Abp.  Ut/ter:  Angwcr  to 
the  Jesuit  Alalone,  p.  ^9. 

t  de-lect-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defective ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  defective  ;  imper- 
fection, deficiency,  faultiuess. 


*  de-fect-U-03 -i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  defectuosit^; 
Sp.  defectuosidad  ;  ital.  difeltositd,  sls  if  fj-oin 
a  Lat.  defect ux)sitas.\  The  same  as  Defective- 
Nt:.s.s  (q.v.). 

"Those  acts,  wbenem  man  conceives  some  perfection, 
ate  in  the  tight  of  Uod  fiii/t!i:tiivsttu*."—  IK.  Mountagu  : 
Demutc  Ess(ti/a,  ii.  133, 

*  de-fect'-U-OUS,  «<  [Lat.  defectuosus;  Fr. 
defect ueiiz :' ii\K  &  Port,  defectuoso :  ItaL  difel- 
toso.\     Defective,  deticieut,  imperfect,  fantty. 

"Nothing  in  nature  or  In  prouidence.  that  is  scant 
ord'/ecfuouj.  can  be etable or  lasting. " — Uarrow.^i^rni., 
iL  15. 

*  def-e-da'-tion, '  de-fsB-da'-tion«  s.  (Fr. 
di'fcdaiivn,  from  Lat.  de  (inteiis.),  foiilo  =  to 
befoul.]  A  making  foul  or  diity  ;  a  staiumg 
or  defiling. 

".    .    .    aucceaaive  crops 
Ot  def<:^diitions  oft  will  t)|iut  the  likiu." 

(iramgcr:  Sugar  Cane,  iv, 

de-fcn9e',  *  de-fens,   *de-fense,    ''dif- 

fence,  "dif-fenss,  s.  [Fr.  defense;  S|>.  & 
Port,  defeiisa;  \iA.\\.  difesa,  from  Lat.  defensa 
=.a  dffending.  tVom  tlrfensiis,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
fentlo  =  to  defend.    (.SAea(.)] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  defending,  protecting,  or 
guarding. 

2.  That  which  defends,  protects,  or  guards  ; 
a  protection;  anytliiiig  wliich  alfords  or  is 
intended  to  afford  security  <jr  protection. 

"  Tliat  li)ugl.Aud,  lieing  empty  of  de/ittct. 
Uatb  shook  and  trembled  at  the  til  neighbourhood." 
Siittkei/'.  :  Uenru  V..  i.  i 

3.  The  science  of  defending  or  guarding 
against  enemies  ;  military  skill, 

"  He  is.  9  liil  he.  a  man  of  gre->t  d/encf. 
Expert  iu  l>att«ll  aud  in  deedos*  of  annefi."* 

SD<rru«r:  F.  «..  V.  U.  6. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  vindication,  apology,  or  justification, 
whether  in  words  or  writing. 

"  Alexander  beckoned  with  bi.s  hand,  and  would 
have  made  bis  d'frnr-  unto  the  people." — Actt  xlx.  31 
•  2.  A  prohibition. 


B.  Technically: 

\.  Fort.:  That  part  which  flanks  another 
woik. 

2.  Imw: 

(1)  The  vindication  made  by  or  for  a  de- 
fendant in  any  ease. 


"  n^fenix.  in  Ita  tni«  tt^a)  rmim,  slKnlflea  not  » 
JnatiuutUon,  |>rutecti»n.  •»  ^uAid  wbit^U  Iw  nuw  Its 
po.iultir  Bigultlcutiuu ;  but  uie.ely  au  uiiponjui;  or 
denial  (trum  tkie  Ftench  verb  iL  icudgrt  of  tun  truili  or 
viUidity  of  the  complaint.''— A/iicAj£o>m.'  C'(nnrn«rU.. 
bk.  liL.cb.  XX. 

(2)  The  side  or  part  of  tlio  defendant. 

"Tlie  examination  and  croas  exiaiilnatluu  of  th« 
witueNes  fur  lUe  Uti/t7ux.'-~Uaiii/  TeUgrai/U,  Nov.  13, 

U  Line  of  defence  : 

Fort.  :  A  continuous  line  or  succceeion  of 
fortified  places. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  defence 
and  protection :  '*  Difvnce  leqniies  some  active 
exertion  either  of  bmiy  or  mind  ;  protection 
may  consist  only  of  the  extension  of  power  in 
beliulf  of  any  particular.  A  tlefnice  is  success- 
ful or  unsuccessful  ;  a  protection  weak  or 
strong.  A  Boldier  de^fcnds  his  couutiy  ;  a 
counsellor  defends  hi?^  client  :  a  prince  pro- 
tects In's  subjects."    (Crabb:  Eng.  bynon.) 

*  defence-montll,  s.  The  same  as  Fence-- 
month (q.v.). 

"The  Fence-Month  by  the  Antteiit  Foresters  w«« 
called  the  Defence-month,  and  is  the  FawuiUK  time; 
during  which  Watch  aud  Ward  U  kept" '— W.  fietton  : 
Lava  cone.  Game,  p.  77. 

'  de-fen9e',  •  de-fens-yn,  v.U  [Dkfence,  «.) 

1.  To  defend  or  protect  with  fortifications  ; 
to  fortify. 

"  Thp  city  Itself  he  rtroticly  fortifleB. 
Three  sides  by  six  it  well  de/enc«d  baa."    Fairfax. 
"  Dufinuun.    Dtfenao.muniQ,'— Prompt,  Pure. 

2.  To  defend,  to  maintain. 

"This  nosi>ell  .  .  ,  ehe  liatb  maintained  In  bcrowne 
countries  without  t;bani:e,  and  lle/e^^ced  againat  all 
kiiii;<lome9  that  aooght  change.'— ^^^^  ;  £aptiue»  and 
liU  England. 

* de-feii9ed, * de-fenst, a.   [Eng. defhuie); 

-ed.]     Defended   or    protected   with    foilitica- 
tlons  ;  fortilied. 

".  .  .  these  dgfenced  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of 
Judah." — Jer.  xxxiv.  7. 

de-fen^e'-less.  a.     (Eng,  defence;  -less.] 

1.  Naked,  undefended,  unprotected  ;  with- 
out means  of  defence. 

"To  refuse  hiiu  military  resources  1b  U*  leave  tbc 
et&to  <it:/rnrelesa." — MavatUag  :  titat.  Eng.. ch.  ix. 

2.  Powerless,  weak,  impotent. 

"  Will  Bu.Vi  ,1  multitndt<  of  men  employ 
Tlieit  strength  against  a  weak  d«/encele»»  boy  ?  ' 
AUuiwn. 

'  de-fence' -less-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  defenceless; 
•lij.\     III  a  defenceless  manner  ;  nakedly. 

*  de-fence'-less-ness,  a.  [Eng.  defenceless; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  defence- 
less. 

"Compeiis-ition  obtains  throughout,  d^fcncetetsmtt 
and  ilLVicttiitiou  are  repaired  by  fecundity. "—/•rt/ctf: 
tfut.  Thvol..  ch.  ixvL 

*  de-fenj'-er,  *  de-fen-sour,   •  de-fen- 

ser,  s.     [Eng.  dejende) ;  -er.]     A  defender,  a 
protector,  a  sujiporter. 

"  If  I  may  know  any  of  their  fautors,  comfortere, 
counselJers,  or  dt:fencert."—Fox :  tiuok  qf  Hartyn, 
p.  ..'JL 

de-fen9'-e^,  s.  p^.    [Defence,  «.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Fort. :  The  line  or  lines  of 
works  which  defend  any  point. 

*  de-fSn9'-i-ble,  a.    [Defensible.]    Capable 

of  deleiiee. 

".  .  .  making  the  place  which  nature  had  already 
fortified,  luucli  mme  by  art  deij€H<:Me.'—Speicd: 
Ui:TtTi^  "..  hk.  ix..  ch.  vi.,  5  66. 

*  de-fen-ci-on,  s.   [LaL  defenfdo.\  A  defence. 

".  .  .  DO  di-feitcion  could  take  place,  .  .  '—FozT 
Book  of  Maytyri,  p.  Ii9. 

*  de-fen9'-ive,  o.    [Deffnsive.] 

ds-f^nd',   *defende,  "defenden,  *diff- 

lende.  v.  t.  &  t.     [Lat.  dejeiaiu  —  to  strdce 

down,   to  ward  oft";  from  Jendo  =  to  strike; 

Fr.  de'endre;  Sp.  &  Port,  d^ender;  ItaL  dir 

fendere.  ] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*1.  To  wanl  or  keep  off,  to  rejjel 

"  Great  Jove  d^end  the  iniBcbiefe   now  at  hand" 
FerriJi  A  I'orrex  {D^di'iy,  L  l»^ 

2.  To  protect,  to  guard ;  to  ward  or  repel 
attacks  from. 

"  Dt-'liver  n  efi'om  mine  enemies.  O  my  God  ;  defeml 
me  from  tht  m  that  riae  up  agaiust  uie."— /'«.  liv.  L 

3.  To  sui)i>ort,  to  maintain,  to  vindicate,  to 
n]>hold  by  power  or  aignnient. 

•■  Here  let  tbein  end  It,  and  Ond  defi-n'i  the  riirht  " 
Snikesi>.  :  Ihnni  >'{..  iu  S. 


tofil,  b6^:  v6ht,  jo^l:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;    sto,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eatist.     -ing. 
-^ksLBu  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shan;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tionSr  -fiiouja  »  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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defendable— defer 


4.  To  Iietlj^e  al'out.  to  make  secure. 

"Ami  litre  the  ftci-eM  n  sluotiiv  gruv*-  iUf«ndt, 
AulI  lime  tir  luiirivttpililo  inke  cxt«iitJ-i  *' 

Dri/Uen:    Viti/il ;  .«»u^  vl,  8*0,  IML 

•5.  Til  hedge  about  with  restrictions;  to 
foH>i<l,  to  t>n>hiliit. 

"Shul  I  th»u  uiily  be  dcfemltid  to  UM  my  right?" 
Chaucer :  Uoethiui,  [i.  M. 

n.  I-aw: 

1,  Tu  justify,  maintain  (aa  a  case)  by  eW- 
deiu-eor  ni-^umeiit. 

■•  For  It  would  lie  ridiculous  to  mippoae  thut  tlie 
defeiuUiit  comma  nlul  .ti-^nidt  (or.  in  the  viilynr  ne- 
ceiitiitiiiii.  Jimtlflea).  the  fmce  m\(\  inliiry.  In  "lie  lliie. 
•11.1   iil.-inla  thiit  he  Is  iiut  guilty  of  the  treBi)ftm  coiri- 

KlftiiK-d  ■•(.  Ill  the  uexf — />Vac*i'onc;  Cominmt..  bk. 
1.  ch.  XX. 

2.  Tti  plead  a  case  for  (a  defendaQt). 
B.  IntratisUive : 

L  Onlinary  iMvguage: 
f  1,  To  protect,  tr.  act  as  a  guard  or  protec- 
Hon  ;  to  iimke  flelence. 

"  L^y  dt>wii  our  proportion*  to  defend 
ApiliiBt  the  Scut."  SftaJcetp.  :  UeQrj/  l\.  L  2. 

*  2.  To  foil.iii. 

"Qod  defend  Lis  griiee  should  Mf  ua  ntiv  I" 

Shaketp. :  llichurd  HI..  IIL  7. 

*  IL  /•aiw  ."  To  apjiear  in  court  and  make  a 
defence  of  a  case. 

%  Crabb  thus  discrimiiifttes  between  t^  de- 
fend, to  p'-vfect,  and  to  viruHmtf  :  "  Dp/end  is  a 
general  term ;  it  deilues  nothing  with  retninl 
to  the  degree  and  mnuner  of  the  action  ;  pro- 
tect is  a  piirticular  and  positive  teem,  express- 
ing an  action  of  some  eons idt-ra hie  import- 
ance. Persons  may  de/etut  others  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  station :  none  but 
superiors  proUct  their  inferiors.  Defence  is  an 
occasional  action;  jirotection  is  a  permanent 
action.     A   person  may   be  defended  in    any 

S articular  case  of  actual  danger  or  difficulty  ; 
6  is  protected  ftom  what  may  happen  as  well 
as  what  does  hajtpen.  Defence  respects  the 
evil  that  tlireatens ;  protection  involves  the 
supply  of  necessities  and  the  affording  com- 
forts. To  viiuUcate  is  a  species  of  defence  only 
in  the  monil  sense  of  the  woi-d.  Acts  of  im- 
portance are  defended:  those  of  trifling  im- 
port are  commonly  vindicated  .  .  .  Defence  is 
employed  in  matters  of  opinion  or  conduct, 
vi  ndic'ate  only  in  matters  of  conduct."  iCrabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

tde-fend'-a-ble,  •  de-fend -i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
defend;  -able.]     Capable  of  being  defended. 
■' .  .  .  easily  defendible  by  the  power  of  nmn's  reason 
and  Art,  .  . ." — Derhum:  Pliync-Tli^ologi/.  bit.  v„  ch.vL 

de-fend -ant,  *de-fen'-dSnt.  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 
defendant,' \iT.  par  of  de/e7idre  =  to  defend.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Defending;  acting  on  the  defence. 

"  Now  growling,  spluttering.  wRuling,  such  a  clatter. 
TUJiiiitlike  pns'^•ll■/••^ld'^"l  iiiRgutter" 

Drydm     Epilogue  to  The  King  A  i^aeen. 

2.  Defensive  ;  fit  for  defence. 

**  with  men  of  courage  and  with  means  ds/endavf." 
Shnketp.  :  Jlenrjf  V..  li  4. 

n.  Law:  In  the  position  of  a  defendant. 

'".  then  comroeth  an  officer  and  arrestetb  the 
party  d^endant  "—Backluyt :  Voyages,  voL  L,  p.  240. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  defends,  protects,  or  guards 
another  against  danger ;  a  defender,  a  pro- 
tector. 

".  .  .  couTenleotly  fight  the  dtf^ofuIarUi  oQ^thewmlL" 
—  Wiltdiin:  .\f-Uhe  >„iCical  ilagick. 

2.  One  who  defends  a  cause. 

"  But  the  lU/mdan'  doth  that  plea  deny, 
Aud  saya  in  him  thy  fair  api>e:initii.'e  lies." 

Shaketp.  :  Sonnets,  46. 

H,  Law:  A  person  accused  or  summoned 
into  court,  who  defends,  denies,  or  opposes 
the  demand  or  charge,  and  asserts  his  own 
right. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
feiulant  and  defender  :  "The  (/f/tn/M^f  defends 
himself;  the  defender  defends  anotlier.  We 
are  defendants  when  any  chaige  is  brought 
against  us  which  we  wish  to  refute  ;  we  are 
defemlers  when  we  undertake  to  rebut  or  re- 
fute the  cliarge  brought  against  another." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synan.) 

de-fend'-ed,  j'a.  par.  &  a.    [Depend.] 

•  de-fend-ee'.  s.     [Eng.  defend;  -«.]    One 
who  is  detended. 

de-fend'-er,  'de-fend'-or.   s.     [Eng.  de- 
fend; -er.] 


L  Ordinary  iMngitage  : 

1.  One  whc)  defends  or  protects  another. 

'■ ,  ,  .  without  A  frii-iid  aud  d^eiuler.'—Ounifan: 
PUtjrim't  Proj/reu.  pL  II. 

2.  One  who  supiforts,  maintains,  or  upUuhis 
a  cause. 

"  Undoubtedly  there  Is  no  way  »o  effectual  tu  betray 
tbt  triilh.  lu  Uj  procure  it  h  weak  de/etui^r." —tioulh. 

II.  Technically : 
1  Law : 

(1)  Eng.  :  An  advocate  who  pieuds  Uie  case 
for  a  defendant. 

(2)  Scots  Law:  A  defendant 

2.  nut.  (FL):  A  factinn  in  Ireland,  which 
took  its  origin  trom  n,  quarrel  between  resi- 
dents of  Miiiket  Hill  on  July  4,  17»4.  Tlieir 
friends  joined  them,  aud  many  battles  were 
fought.  The  Defenders  were  Konuiii  Catholics  : 
their  oi)ponents.  who  were  ultiirintely  called 
Peep-o'-ilay  Boys,  were  Presbyterians,  or  at 
least  Pn-testants.     [Peep  of  day.]    {Haydn.) 

1[  Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  defensor):  A 
title  generally  Ijt^lieved  to  have  been  Itestowed 
bv  Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIII  ,  in  1521,  for 
his  treatise  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  written 
in  opposition  to  Luther.  The  title  has  ever 
since  been  retained  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England.  But  Chanibeilayne  says  tlie  title 
belonged  to  the  kings  of  England  before  1521, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  api>eal8  t^  sevenil 
cliarters  granted  to  the  Univei-sity  nf  Oxford  ; 
80  tliab  Pope  Leo*s  Bull  was  only  a  renovation 
of  an  ancient  right. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
fender, advocate,  and  pleader:  " \ deft mler vxkt is 
himself  in  favour  of  one  that  wants  support; 
an  advocate,  from  the  Latin  oAvoco,  to  call  or 
speak  fur.  signifies  one  who  is  called  to  the 
assistance  of  an<)ther  ;  he  exerts  himself  in 
favour  of  any  cause  that  otters  ;  a  pletider, 
from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who  exerts 
himself  in  favour  of  one  who  is  in  distress.  A 
defender  attempts  to  keep  otl'  the  threatened 
injury  l>y  rebutting  the  attjick  of  another:  an 
advocate  AiaXM^  that  which  is  to  the  ad  vantage  of 
the  person  or  thing  (Mii'oca/«i ;  a  7?/«i(ier  throws 
in  pleas  and  extenuations  ;  he  ble.ids  entreaty 
with  argument.  Oppressed  or  accused  i»er- 
sons  and  disputed  opinions  require  defenders; 
that  whicli  falls  in  with  the  humours  of  men 
will  always  have  advi>cntes;  the  unfortunate 
and  the  guilty  require  pleaders."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  defsnder  and 
defendant  see  Defendant. 

de-fend -ing»  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Defend.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.    £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Assvhst.:  The  act  of  protecting,  goard- 

ing,  or  maintainin;^. 

*  de-fend -ress,  *de-fend'-resse, «.  [Eng. 

defender;  -e&s.]     A  female  defender. 

"...  Queene's  maieaties  vsuall  stile  of  England. 
France,  aud  Ireland,  dcfendresse  of  the  faith,  Ac  — 
Stow  :  <ii*een  Eliza'jeth  (au.  1£86). 

*  de-fen-er-a'-tion,  ».     [Lat  de  «  of,   and 

fenero  -=^  to  lend  on  usury.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  lending  money  on  usury. 
QMuirton.) 

*  de-fens'-a^tive,  5.  &  a.  [Yorm&*i  as  if 
from  a  La£.  defei\,mtivu3 ;  from  defense  —  to 
defend.] 

A.  As^  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  defence,  a  protection,  a 
guard. 

"  A  very  unsafe  defent'ttive  It  is  Against  the  fury  of 
the  lion."  — Orownt :    Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  plaster,  &c.,  used  to 
protect  a  wound  fiom  external  injury. 

B,  As  adj. :  Defensive. 

"  No  war  can  be  called  Just  that  be.irs  no  real  Tinc- 
ture of  DefenisntiTe."—Osborn  :  Charuc.ers,  p.  629. 

de-fens-i-bfl'-i-tS^,  s.  [Eng.  defensible ;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  defensible. 

de-fens  -i-ble,     '  de-fens'-a-ble,    •  de- 
flfens-^-ble,  a.     [Fr.  defensilile;  from  Low 
Lat.  defen-sibilit,  from  Lat.  defensus,  pa.  par. 
of  defetido.] 
*  \.  Capable  of  being  defended. 

"...  one  of  the  most  Ue/ensiMe  cities  In  the  world." 
— Addison. 

1 2.  Capable  of  being  maintained,  supported, 
or  upheld  ;  justifiable. 

"  I  conceive  It  very  dfferuible  to  disarm  an  adver- 
Bftry.  "— Co/Zicr. 


*  3.  Callable    of   making  defence,  able    li 

defend. 
"  Wliere  nothing  hut  theaouud  of  Hotsfur'a  name 
U.d  '<^KUi  tUJentUtU."  :ih-ik£tp.:  'i  Henry  IV.,  1L& 

^  Cralib  tIlUK  discriminates  lietween  defei^ 
sible  aitdde  ensive  :  "  Defeufible  iHemployeil  for 
the  tiling  that  is  defended:  defensive  for  the 
tiling  that  ilefeiuls.  An  opiniitn  ur  line  of 
comluct  is  defensible  ;  a  weajMjn  or  a  military 
operation  i.s  defensive.  The  defensible  is  op- 
jiDsed  to  the  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to 
the  offeiisu^.  It  is  tlie  lieigiit  of  folly  to  at-- 
tcmpt  to  delend  that  which  is  indefensible  ;  it 
is  sometimes  iini'Ient  to  act  on  the  defensivCt 
when  we  are  not  in  a  <ronditinn  to  commence 
the  olfeusive."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-fena'-i-ble-ness,  «  [Eng.  d^ensihU; 
-ness.]  Capability  of  being  defended  or  vindi- 
cated ;  defensibility. 


'dS-fSns'-i-blt.  o^v. 

Wilh  urnis  of  defenc*. 


(Eng  d^enHb(le) :  -Ig.] 


de-fSna-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Pr.  difensif;  8p.  & 
Port,  defensivo;  Ital.  difon^ivo ;  fmrn  Low 
Lat.  defensivus,  from  defensus,  pa.  par.  of  d** 
fendo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Callable  of  defence  ;  defensible. 

2.  Defending,  serving  for  defence. 

"The  fault  was  miue  ;  nor  do  I  seek  toacneo 
My  errors  with  dejrniifi-  parrulox." 

Byron  :  Eptitle  U>  Augutt9i> 

3.  In  a  state  or  iwsture  of  defence. 

4.  Used  or  useful  tor  repelling  attack  ;  op> 
posed  to  offensive, 

"Thel  that  be  ill  been  alwales  double  111,  bycaut 
thei  b&ire  armour  defenxiue  to  d^enu  their  uwu  yiula: 
auj  artaea  offengiue.  Ui  aaaaiie  the  guod  inanen  at 
other.  —The  Uolden  Boke. 

6.  Carried  on  in  self-defence  ;  not  offensive. 

6.  Entered    into    for    purposes    of   mutual 

defence  ;  as,  an  alliance  offensive  and  d^ensim, 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1    A  safeguard,  a  defence,  a  protection. 
2.  A  state  or  posture  of  defence. 

U  To  be,  act,  or  stand  on  tlie  defensive:  To 
be  or  remain  in  a  posture  or  condition  readj 
for  defence  or  resistance  to  an  attack. 

"He  therefore  nuvde  up  his  mind  to  tland  on  At 
defensive."— Macautay  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

U  For  the  difference  between  d^tT^aive  and 
defensible^  see  Defensible. 

defensive  allegation. 

Law:  The  mode  of  projiounding  cireon^ 
stances  of  defence  by  a  defendant  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  to  which  he  is  entitled  to  the 
plaintiff's  answer  uimn  oath,  and  m;:y  thence 
proceed  to  proofs  as  well  as  his  antagonist. 
{Ogilvie.) 

de-f€ns'-ive-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  defensive;  -iy.) 
Ill  a  defensive  luanutr  ;  on  the  defensive. 

*  de-fens -or- Jr,  a.  [Lat.  defensorius.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  useful  for  defence  ;  defensive. 

de-fer'  (l),  •  de-ferre,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  dif. 

ferer  =  to  delay  ;  Lat.  differo  =  to  carry  in 
different  ways  :  dif=dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
fero  =  to  carry.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  put  off,  to  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to 
delay. 

"  Thus  the  reaipnation  waa  de/erred  till  the  e«e  of 
the  King's  departure."— J/ocou^ty  .-  BUf.  Eng.,  cU.  xv. 

2.  To  appoint  for  a  future  ;  to  ]>ut  off. 

"And  when  Felix  heard  tLese  things. 'i^iving  mtoa 
perfe.  t  knowledge  of  that  way,  he  deferred,  them, , . ." 
—Acts  xxiv.  22. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  delay,  to  postpone,  to  pat 
off 

•*.  .  .  for  God. 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  1'ju^  deftr 
To  vindicate  llic  glory  uf  hla  uauu 

Md  on     Samson  Agonistet,  47C-71. 

%  For  the  difference  between  tod^crandto 
delay,  sec  Delay. 

de-fSr'  (2),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  defirer,  from  LaU 
defero  =  to  bear  down  or  to  a  person  :  de  a 
down,  and/«ro  =  to  bear.] 

•  A.  Ti-ansitive : 

1.  To  offer,  to  render. 

2.  To  refer,  to  leave  to  one's  judgment  or 
decision ;  to  submit 

"The  cominlasioners  being  somewhat  astonished. 
deferred  the  iirit'er  to  the  Earl  e  of  North  am  beiLand.* 
Brtcon  :   Hmru   I'll.,  p   67. 


&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thore;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdU 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  s6n :  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try,  Sjrrian.    £e,08  =  e.    ey  =  ^   qu  =  kv* 


deference— defile 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  yi>M  or  give  way  to  the 
0))ti)ma  ut  iiUDtlier ;  lo  aubiuit ;  to  pay  dcfer- 
eucc. 

"  In  iwAce  Hud  wiu-.  in  cuuncll  imd  tn  fight ; 
AUil  till  i  liiuv«.  Utjrrrnti/  to  lliy  e^Hy  " 

t'i>i>e  :  iltttnor'ii  ilUtU.  xil  260.  26L 

^iSf-er-ence,  s.    [l''r.  de/erence.] 

1.  Rejj'jud,  respect. 

■'.  .  .  neither  Wiilgs  nor  Tories  were  dl8X)os€Kl  to 
■huw  any  U^ereurr-  fur  the  mithority  of  the  I'oera,"— 
MucatMiiy:  Uitt.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

2.  A  courteous  yieliiiiig  or  submission  to  the 
Opinions  or  views  ot'auntlier. 

"  Must  of  our  fellorv  subjects  nje  guided  either  by 
the  iirejudice  ot  educntiuii,  or  by  a  i/f/c »e»i(n  tu  tlie 
]u(ll^'i>>eiit  uf  those  who.  i)erhat>a  in  tlieir  -.wn  htivrta, 
di»i.i.|  rove  the  otjiiiloua  whidi  they  iuduatriouely 
Bpre;ul  among  tha  \i\n,i\t\ide."—AiUlison. 

^  Por  the  dilTereiiee  between  df/creTwe  and 
campUdsaiice,  see  Complaisance. 

•def-er-ent,  a.  &  s.    (Lat.  d^erens,  pr.  par. 
otde/tTO  =  to  bear  down.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Canying  or  conveying. 
B«  As  siibstantive : 

X.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  carries  or 
oouveys  ;  a  conveyer,  a  uan  ier. 

"...  3  lumls  mny  be  created  without  atr,  thoagh  air 
be  the  most  ttvoui-able  U«/erant  of  aouiida  "—Bacon. 

n.  TechniatUy : 

1.  Astron. :  A  circle  or  oval  curve,  on  wliich 
the  centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a 
planet  is  supposed  to  move  round  the  latter. 
The  term  belongs  to  the  Ptolemaic  system. 
[Epicycle. 1 

2.  Anat.  (PL)  :  Certain  vessels  in  the  human 
body  appointed  for  the  conveyance  of  humours 
from  one  place  to  another. 

^f-er-en'-tial,  «.  [Eng.  deferent;  -ial.} 
Showing  deference  ;  courteously  yielding  to 
the  views  or  opinions  of  others. 

"  It  made  them  emulous  to  merit  the  dpferential 
tTHatiiieut  they  received.'"— C.  BrontJS :  Jane  Eyre,  ch. 
xicxi. 

^Sf-er-en'-tial-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  deferential; 
-ly.]    In  a  deferential  manner  ;  with  deference. 

•  dfi-fer'-ment,  s.  [Eng,  defer  (1),  V. ;  ••ment] 
A  putting  oft',  a  delay,  an  ailjonmnient. 

•*  But-  sir,  my  grief,  join'd  with  the  instant  business, 
B^6  a  t/f/ermtmf.  Sir  J.  Suckling. 

dS-fer'red  (l),  pa.  par.  or  o.    [DiiFER  (i),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  atlj. :   Put  off,  postponed,  adjourned. 

defended  annuity,  s.  An  annuity  which 
does  not  begin  to  be  paid  at  once,  but  at  a 
certain  future  day. 

d£-fer'red  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Defer  (2),  v.] 

•  dS-fer'-rent,  s.  [Lat.  deferens,  pr.  par.  of 
d^/ero.)    One  who  hands  over  or  refers. 

"  If  the  materials  I  have  amassed  be  still  in  heapea 
blajne  not  me.  wlio  write  not  for  clory,  imlesse  you 
ajipruve  of  what  I  write,  and  iissist  the  de/erriTil,  for  1 
uii  no  more. "— fiw/yn  ■■  Hem.  ;  To  tard  Clifford,  Nov., 
1671. 

dS-fer'-rer,  s.  (Eng.  defer  (1),  V.  ;  -er.J  One 
who  puts  things  off,  a  proci-astinator,  a  de- 
layer. 

"A  great  deferrer,  lone  In  hope,  grown  numb 
With  slotli.  yet  greedy  still  of  what's  to  come." 
a.  JoMson     Uoriice ;   A  rt  of  Poetry. 

d^fer'-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  [Defer  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B«  .ks  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  post- 
poning, or  adjonrniiig. 

•',  . .  the  drferring  of  ray  revenge, . .  ."—State  Trtala ; 
Lord  San-iuire  (aii.  161.:), 

4e-fer-ve8'-9en9e,   de-l'er-ves'-9en-9y. 

a.  [Lwit.  dcfei-vesc^ms,  \^v  jtar.  oi  defcrvesco  —  to 
cool  tlown  :  f/e  =  awny,  down,  and  fervesco  = 
to  become  warm,  incept,  from  jerveo  =  to  be 
warm .  1 

•  1.  Ord.  Lanq.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becora- 
ng  cool;  n  cooling  down.    (Lit.  &fig.) 

".  .  .  they  are  abnted  by  tl^fervascency  In  holy 
■ctions. "— J«re7n//  Tuf/tor. 

2.  Vuthol. :  An  abatement  of  fever  or  feverish 
■ymptoms. 

•de-feu'-dal-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  rfe  =  away 
from,  ;Mid  Eng.  feudalize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  the  feudal  character  or  form. 

•deff-ly,  ulv.    [Deftly.] 

•  def-formed,  *defformyd,  a.  [Pref.  de 
(intens.),  :ind  Eng.  f>rnml  (q.v.).]  Formed, 
cut,  graven. 


*'  De^vrm  ud  by  lettrlB  111  Btooues."—  Wycliffe :  2  Cor. 
111.7. 

d6-fi-an9e,    *  de-f y'-aun9e,   s.     [O.  Fr. 

ikJfM'iic;  Sp.  de-sfuiiiza.]     [Defy.) 

1.  Oiiginally  the  release  from  all  bonds  of 
faith  which  had  heretofore  bound  one  to  the 
individual  -to  whom  the  deliance— i.«,,  reuuii- 
ciaLion— was  sent. 

••  Now  iilthiiugh  I  Instanced  In  a  question  which  by 
goo<l  fortune  never  aime  to  o,.en  il<fi<tiu-';  yet  tljere 
hiive  been  such  funned  ku  lesser  grouuda." — Jeiemy 
Tnyfnr:  Li'ifrty  of  Propfi«syino,  5  8,5.  [Trench  :  HeUct 
(ilo.ai)-!/.  i)p.  6',  &L) 

■  2.  A  despising ;  a  looking-down  upon. 
*  3.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. 

".  .  .  it  hade  Buch  expresadtVldnoc  to  apostAsy.  .  .  ." 
—More:  D'oiy  of  IHvty. 

4.  A  ch;dlenge  to  battle. 

"  DeJUince,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth." 

Shit/cesp. :  Juliuji  Ccetur.  v.  L 

5.  A  challenge  to  any  contest. 

6.  A  contemptuous  and  daring  manner  or 
look. 

".  ,  .  he  saw  triumph  and  defiance  in  the  bully's 
countenance. " — Macaulay  :  nUt.  Eng.,c\i.  vxi. 

7.  A  contemptuous  or  daring  disregard  for 
anything. 

"In  di-fiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  as- 
sembled .  .  ." — ilacaultiy :  Uitt.  Eng.,  cli.  x, 

11  To  hid  or  to  set  at  defiaiux :  To  defy,  to 
brave. 

"  Nobwly  will  so  openly  bid  defiance  to  common 
eense,  as  to  affirm  visible  and  direct  coutradicttona." 
Locke. 

de-fi'-ant,  a.  [Fr.  defiant.]  Characterised 
by  orexhibiting  defiance;  daring,  bidding 
defiance. 

■"He  looked  as  proudly  defiatttaa  if  daring  him  to 
the  act"— 0.  Lever :  The  Dallons,  ch.  xi. 

de-fi'-ant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  defUint;  -ly.]  In 
a  defiant  manner. 

*  de-fi'-ant-ness,  s.  [Eng.  defiant;  -ness.] 
Defiance* 

"Speaking  with  quick  deflantn«ti."~0.  Eliot: 
Middlernarch.  ch.  1x1, 

*  de-f i  -a-tdr-^,  a.    [Low  Lat.  dlffadatorius.] 

Bidding* defiance,  defiant. 

•de-fi'-brin-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
froni.  and  Eng.  fihrin{e);  -ate.]  To  de- 
fibiinize. 

*  de  -  f  i  -  brin  -  a'- tion,  s.     [Dffibrinate.] 

Ihe  act  or  process  oi  depriving  of  fibrine. 

*  de  -  f  i'~  brin  -  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eug.  ^7-i/t<e);  -ize.]  To  deprive  or 
clear  of  fibrine. 

de-f  i'-cien-9^,  '  de-f  i'-oien9e,  s.    [Lat 

defi^ien-s,   pr.    par.   of  deficio  =  to   fail,    to   be 
WiUitiug.J 

1.  A  faiUng,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"  Thou  in  Thyeelf  art  perfect,  and  in  Tbee 
Is  no  defi\.-it:nce  found  ..." 

MiUon  :  P.  L.,  vlil.  415,  416. 

2.  A  want,  a  failure,  or  shortcoming  of  the 
full  amount  or  quantity. 

".  .  .  it  ia  found  necessary  to  supply  the  d^ficienc// 
by  euUstiug  lajeely  from  aiuony  the  pu«rer  jKipulation 
of  Munster  and  Oounaugbt."— i/acaai(t:y ;  tluU.  Eng., 
cli.  ill. 

3.  Especially  applied  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  revenue  of  a  state,  company,  &c., 
falls  short  of  the  expeuditui'e  ;  a  deficit. 

4.  A  defalcation. 

de-fi  -elent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  deficiens.] 
A.  As  u'ljijctive : 

1.  Wanting,  defective,  not  complete,  imper- 
fect. 

2.  Failing,  defective,  not  fully  supplied, 
prepared,  or  endowed. 

'*. .  .  by  no  means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewd- 
ness .  .  .** — Macitutity  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch,  iii. 

*  3.  Failing,  fainting,  giving  way. 

"  I'll  look  no  more; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  dfficicn/  sight 
Topple  down  headlong." 

S.aketp.:  King  Lear,  iv.  6. 

•  B.  j4s  mbst. :  A  deficiency. 

",  .  .  we  have  with  piiinfuU  and  faithfull  service 
every  where  sought  out.  and  cuUected  nssistancea. 
thut  supplements  to  tlrfirie nts,— to  vnriatiuus.  reotili- 
cattous,— may  Im  miuistered." — Bacon:  On  Learning 
(PiBf.). 

deficient  number,  s. 

Aritli.  :  A  nitnibcr,  the  sum  of  the  aliqnots 
of  which   are  together  less  than  the  number 


itself— thus,  10  is  a  defi<nent  number,  siooo 
the  sum  uf  its  aliquot  piu  ts,  1,  2,  5,  is  only  & 

deficient  hyperbola,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  having  one  asymptote. 

deficient  year,  s.  An  epithet  applied 
to  the  Jcwisli  year,  when  the  month  Cisleu  is 
tweiity-uiue  days,  instead  of  thirty. 

de-fi'-cient-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  dejldent;  -ly.] 
In  a  deficient  m-  ilciective  muiiner. 

*  de-fi'-clent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  drficient; 
■  ness.]  The  cjuality  or  state  ol  being  defi- 
cient. 

def-i-^it,  s.  [Lat.=:  it  is  wanting;  third 
I'crs.  sing.  pr.  indit-.  of  (Uficio  =  to  be  want- 
ing ;  Fr.  deficit.]  A  deficiency  or  fidling 
Blioii.  (Specially  used  wlien  the  revenue 
of  a  country  falls  short  of  the  estimate  or 
expenditure.) 

"The  corn   he  .     .   _     . 
graiua."-  Lord  Atickland  :  Consid.,  pi, 

"de-fide,  v.t.     [Lat.  diffido.]     To  distrust. 

[DiFFIIiE.J 

de-fied',  po.  par.  or  a.     [Defv.J 

de-fi'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defy;  -er.]  One  who 
defies  or  challenges  ;  a  challenger  ;  one  who 
acts  in  defiance  of  any  authority,  power,  or 
laws. 

".  .  .  those  bold  and  insolent  defiert  of  Heaven." — 
TiUt>t»on. 

*de-fxg-u~ra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and'  Eng.  figuration  (q.v.).]  A  dis- 
figuring. 

"These  traditions  ore  rf^jpcrttton*  and  deformatloitt 
of  Christ  exhibited."— flp,  /iall:  Hem.,  p.  au. 

*  dS-fig'-ure  (1),  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  down,  and 

'E.M'g.  figure {<i{.\ .).'}     To  figuie,  to  delineate. 
■'  On  the  pavement  of  the  said  chapel  l>e  these  two 
stones  jw  they  are  here  defi.gurrd.  "— Weeper .    t'unnT- 
Hon.,  p.  814. 

*  de-fig-ure  (2),  *  defygure,  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 

desfigurer  ;  Ft.  d€fignreT.\     To  disfigure. 
"  Fowle  develfl  of  helle,  and  horrilwly  dtfygtird." 
Hampole  :  Pricke  o/  Coi-icumce,  2,34(X 

(le-fi-la'de»  v.t.    [Fr.  from  defiler.] 

Fort.  :  To  raise  the  defences  ao  as  to  shelter 
the  interior  v.'oiks  when  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  commanded  by  guns  placed  on  some 
higher  point. 

de  -  f  i  -  lad'  -  ing,  pr,  par.  k  s.     [Depiija>l^ 

DEFILEMEiNT  ('Jj.J 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort.  :  That  branch  of  the  science  the  object 
of  which  is  to  determine,  when  the  intended 
work  woidd  be  commanded  by  eiuinences 
within  range,  the  directions  or  heights  of  the 
lines  of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  interior 
of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded  by  a  fire 
directed  to  it  from  such  heights. 

de-file'  (1),  *  de-foil,  *  de-foyle,  v.t.  &  i. 

[L£,t.   pref.  de  (intens,),    and    A.ti.  fytaii,  =  to 
raalte  foul ;  ful  =  fuul.J    [Defoul.J 

A.  Traiisilive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  make  foul  or  filthy  ;  to  dirty ;  to  b©- 
foul. 

(2)  To  make  turbid  or  impure. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  soil,  sully,  or  tarnish  ;  to  disgrace,  to 
staiu. 

■*  No  sour,  pedantical,  abusiva  rage. 
No  vicious  rant  defiles  her  Ireeest  page." 

liyioin  :  Dalct*  ante  omniu  JJu$a, 

(2)  To  make  morally  impure  or  uncleuu  ;  to 
corrupt,  to  taint. 

"  God  requires  rather  that  we  should  die,  than  d^fila 
ourselves  with  imiAcues.'  —^tillingi/leet. 

(3)  To  debauch,  to  violate  ;  to  corrupt  the 
chastity  of. 

■■  Every  object  his  offence  revil'd. 
The  husband  murderd.  and  the  wiie  drfit'd"   Prior. 

II.  Mosaic  Law :  To  make  ceremonially  un- 
clean. 

'■  And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  defiled  by 
the  lie  id  budy  of  a  man.  that  they  cuuld  not  keep  the 
pjissjver  on  that  day.  —Sum  ,  ix.  7. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  befoul,  to  soil,  to  make 
foul  or  lilthy 

"  Ttiis  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defilet 
so  (loth  the  ciimpany  thou  ket!i>eat  ,  .  ." — ^luikeap.; 
1  llv'itfi  fV..  ii.  *. 


b65l,  b6^;  pout,  j6^U  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tMn.  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t 
-tial  =  shaJU    -cian,  -tian  =  shan;  -cien  =  shen.    -tion,  -sion  =  sliun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -ble,  -die,  i;c  ~  bel,  d^ 
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de-file  (2),  v.i.  A  t.  [Fr.  ilefiler :  de.  =  I/at. 
((is  =  avay,  ni'ttrt,  oud  jUe  =  Lat.  JUum  =  a 
Uiiead,  11  Hiw.) 

A.  Iiilraiis.  :  To  file  off;  to  march  off  lu  a 
line,  or  lUe  l>]f  file. 

B,  Tranltitire : 
Fori.  :  To  dull  lade. 

de-fil8,  s.     [Fr.  ili-fili,  from  dfjiler.) 

1  Or.(.  //inj.  .-  A  iiariow  pass  or  passage, n» 
bctwneii  hills,  aloiig  which  luun  can  only  march 
in  tile. 

■■  Ll5y<le«crlhc.tlilM>«»'  Mmniall  pLilii  t.i  which 
there  wiui  .ni«  U:M  .mil  "ii"  outleU  Ihruui;  ■  im.row  ./«■ 
/IV.  cuvereU  Willi  »u,..l.  ■-ieu..^  .  C"ii  haH,/ livman 
«i«.  (18.51.  ch  xlll.  |.t.  il..  12». 

2.  f'orJ. :  Dellladiin;. 
dS-f  iled.  ]«.  par.  or  o.    [Defile  (I),  v.\ 

de-file-ment  (1).  »•    [Fr.  lUJU"-^ 

Fori. :  The  arningenipnt  ufa  fortiflcition  In 
regiird  t<)  the  heiiiht  of  iU  parapet  and  direitii>n 
of  its  faces,  soa»  Uisecnre  it  from  an  enfilading 
or  reverse  Are.     [Defilade.] 

de-fi'le-ment  (2).  s.    [Eng  de/tfe; -menl.l 

1.  The  act  of  defiling,  befouling,  or  making 
unclean. 

2.  That  which  defiles ;  pollntion, 

3.  A  state  of  being  defiled ;  pollution,  im- 
purity, physical  or  moral 

•• .  .  -  the  Lhaate  CJitmot  rake  luto  Buch  filth  without 
danger  of  Ucfltntnri'.L" — :i^j€ct<itor. 

de-f il'-er, " de-f yl-er, s.  [Eng  defiK') : -^-'i 
One  who  dehlui ;  a  corrupter,  viohitor,  or  de- 
baucher. 

"  Thou  bright  <U.lifer 
01  Hjmea'i  puT«t  bod  :  th..u  valuuit  aiars  I" 

Sfutkfjp.  :  TitH'f.t  tjf  AL.ctu.  IV.  a 

de-fil'-ing  (1),  pr,  par.,  a.,  li  a.     [Defile 

(1).  '-l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parUcip.  adj.:  (See 
tile  verb). 

C.As  subst.  ;  1  he  act  of  befouling,  polluting 
or  violating ;  deliluineut. 

de-f  il-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a  [Defile 
(2),  v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj.  :  (bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  filing  off,  or  march- 
ing tile  by  file. 

de  f in'-a-ble,  "  de-fine-a-Me,  a.  [Eng. 
dejinie} ;  -uIjU.I 

1.  Capable  of  being  defined  in  words. 

■'.  .  .  whethoraiiy  lono  besQfflcientlycoiiatantftnd 
distinct  (rum  Mtlter  forms  to  he  caimhle  of  dcfliiltiixi  ; 
and  if  il.'Ji'iit'l  .  whether  tliedifrerelicesl»e  Buthcleiitly 
Uiiliortaiit  to  deceive  a  specific  uama."-  JJarwin : 
Origin  of  Speciet  led.  ISStfl.  ch.  xlv.,  p.  «4. 

2.  Capable  of  being  fixed  or  determined. 

"  Coiiceniioif  the  time  of  tlie  eud  of  the  world,  the 
qoestion  is.  whether  tint  time  be  (i^/I/Kiif*: oruo."— 
J.<rnef :  Th^ry  uf  CJnr  Earth. 

3.  Having  qualities  capable  of  being  deter- 
mined or  defined. 

t  de-f in'-a-bljr,  «'/<'.  [Eng.  deJuwbQe);  -Jy.] 
Ill  a  definable  manner. 

de-f  i'ne,  *  de-fyne,  *  dif-fVne,  v.t.  &  i. 

[O.  Fv.dejliier;  Fr.  difinir,  fruiu  Lat.  depiio 
=  to  limit,  to  define  :  de.  =  down,  and  Jiiiis  = 
a  limit,  a  boundary.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  determine  or  describe  the  limits  or 
bounds  of. 

2.  To  circumscribe  ;  to  bound ;  to  mark 
the  limit. 

"  When  tile  rings  appeared  only  black  and  wlilte, 
they  were  very  dlutiuct  and  well  licjiiieil.  .  .  ."— 
JVeMT'wii .-  Optica. 

'  3.  To  determine,  to  decide,  to  settle. 
••A  more  re.vly  way  to  define  coutrovetuiea.'— Snp- 
row :  O'l  Ote  I'oi^'t  Sayricvuicil. 

4.  To  give  a  definition  of;  to  expLiin  any- 
thing by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 

•'  It  Ivravitvl  w:«  no  better,  but  often  wome.  than 
what  a  >Teiicli  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it"— a'fer-ne .' 
Tritlram  Ahrindy,  ch.  XL 

5.  To  explain  or  state  the  particiilar  pro- 
perties or  circumstances  of  anything;  to  de- 
BCi  ilie  with  precision  ;  as,  to  define  an  angle. 

•  B.  lutraii.-'itive : 

1.  To  determine,  to  deride,  to  conclude. 

"The  iinlust  luilge  Is  the  caplt^il  remover  of  land- 
marks, when  be  U'finctft  amias  of  huuls  and  proper- 
tiei-" — Itueuii. 

2.  To  give  a  definition  ;  to  explain  any- 
thing by  its  qualities  and  circumstances. 


"  But  I  b.me  ih-fitu<i.  tliiit  bllsfulluaa  U  toneraju 
good.  .  .  ."—Clmutx.  :  tlueihitu,  hk.  Ul. 

dS-f  in'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Define.) 

A.  As  jKi.  ;iar. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Determined,  fixed ;  of  a  determinate  or 
definite  size,  value,  orainnuut;  definite. 

■■.  .  .  a  certAiu  .(i/lneJ  amount.  .  .  .'-/-eiui* ;  Crtd. 
Eitrly  Itomun  llUt.  (1H&6I.  cli.  v..  $  t. 

2.  Determined  or  explained  by  a  dennition  ; 
having  it**  qualities  and  circumstaucea  ex- 
plained. 

•  de-f i'ne-ment,  ».  [Kng.  defim;  -mtjU.] 
Description,  deliiiition. 

"Hi»u<rtrt«wi«/U«utfeiiaoi»erdltiou  fu  you." 

ajiulusp.  :  IlainUt,  V.  X 

de-fin'-er,  s.  (Eng.  deJirU.e):  -er.]  One  who 
lietlncs,  determines,  or  explains  anything ; 
one  who  describes  the  qualities  and  circum- 
stances of  anything. 

"  Let  your  imperfect  deiiuitlon  show,  ^ 

rimt  nothlufc'  you  tlia  weajt  .M'ler  Itaow. 

Prior. 

de-f in'-ilBg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DEFl.-iE.] 

A.  &  B.  ^«  pr.  por.  <t  jurlicip.  adj. :  (.See 
the  verij). 

C.  As  suljsl. :  The  act  or  process  of  explain- 
ing or  determining  ;  a  detlnitiou. 

•  de-fln-lsh,  v.t.  [Fr.  definir;  Lat.  de/Saio.) 
To  dctiiie,  to  explain. 

.  any  soch  thyiiKe  as  I  hane  definUhtd  a  Uttle 
here  beforn.*  — CAuucer .-  Jioelhitu,  bk-  v. 

def -i-nite, «.  & ».  (Lat-  defiultus,  p*.  par.  of 
dejinio  =  to  define  ;  Fr.  dijiiu.i  , 

A.  ^.1  adjective : 
I.  Ordinanj  Language : 

1.  Bonnded  by  certain  limits ;  limited, 
determinate. 

.  had  tbe  slKht  of  the  goddess,  wlio  Id  a  d^nite 
compass  oui  sot  f..rth  Infinite  beauty.'— a*UM<y. 

2.  Fixed,  certain,  determinate. 

"  We  leam.  fur  example,  tliat  tbe  water  of  our 
rivers  is  formed  by  tlie  luiiun.  in  definite  proportions. 
of  two  gases.  ..xygen  aud  hydl-ogen.  '—Til^uLaU  :  I'r^J. 
of^iene'-  (Jrd  ed  ),  L  8. 

3.  Detenuiiiat*!,  defined,  or  fixed  in  meau- 
Ing  ;  exact,  precise. 

*  i.  Resolved,  determined,  tree  from  hesita- 
tion ;  i>recise. 

"  For  Idiots,  lu  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Bo  wisely  definiu."     SiiULkeip.  :  Cymitoitne,  i.  0. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  iJram.:  (DEFinrrE  article]. 

2.  Log.;  [Definite  term]. 

3.  C'/iem.  ;  (Definite  propoetioks). 

4.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  teirainal  or  centri- 
fu^4l.  Terminating  in  a  single  flower.  When 
stamens  are  under  twenty  they  are  said  to  be 
deilnite.      (Balfmr.)     [Definite    inflores- 

CE.VCE.J 

^  Ciabb  thus  discriminates  between  definite 
and  positive:  "TTie  understanding  and  reason- 
ing powers  are  connected  with  wliat  is  defi- 
nUe:  the  will  with  what  is  positive.  A  tUfi- 
iiite  answer  leaves  m.tliing  to  be  explained  :  a 
positiue  answer  leaves  no  room  for  hesi  ration 
or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  i(r;iiate  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving 
cominaiuls.  A  pel-son  who  is  definite  in  his 
proceedings  witii  another  puts  a  stop  to  all 
unreascinable  expectations ;  it  is  necessary 
for  those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be 
positii'S.  in  oixler  to  enforce  obedience  from 
the  self-willed  and  contumacious."  (t'nii*  ; 
Eng.  Xyncu.) 

'  B.  As  subst. :  Anything  defined,  deter- 
mined or  expluined. 

".  .  .  the  general,  again,  la  nothing  ehie  but  a  defi' 

tiize  of  tbe  stieciHl,"— .1  i//^^e. 

definite  article,  s. 

Gram.:  Ihe  article  or  demonstrative  pro- 
noun f/te,  so  calle<l  because  it  defines  or 
limits  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.  In  tlie 
oldest  English  it  was  inflected  like  an  ad- 
jective for  number,  gender,  and  case.  [The, 
Article.] 

definite  inflorescence,  s. 

Dot. :  The  same  as  Centrifuoal  inflor- 
escence (q.v.). 

definite  peace,  s. 

Hist. :  The  nanie  given  to  the  Treaty  signed 
at  Paris.  Seplcml.cr  :!,  17S3,  by  which  Great 
Britain  iicknowle.lgerUheindeiiendeuoe  of  tlie 
United  States.     (Townsend.) 


definite  proportions,  s.  pJ. 

Cittm.  :  Tlie  relative  prii|on-tion»  In  whicb 
bodies  uiuUJ  to  lorlu  couipomiOa.  llil|Ul»*- 
LENT,  ».] 

definite  term,  s. 

Luj. :  A  term  wliich  defines  or  determine* 
a  particular  class  of  things,  or  aniiigle  iKirson, 
in  caintradislinution  to  an  iiuLwmU  term, 
whichdiiesnot  mark  out  any  particuhir  object. 

def  in-ite-lj.  adv.    (Kng.  definile :  -i».l    In 

a  delinile  oi  determiuale  manner  ;  delluitively. 

t  def -in-ite-ness,  a.  lEng.  d€/iiitle;  -iioi.i 
Tlie  quality  oi  state  of  being  deliuite  ;  cer- 
tainty, exaclncsa,  deteiiniinitenesa. 

••ITo]  reveal  the  purpose  for  which  It  was  ereslnl 
Willi  d.it"U.-neu  of  eii\maaiiMt.' -- Dr.  Dr€»t»r,  In 
Cat^eU'i  y'scAmcjI  Induct  or.  pt  11..  p.  S7i. 

def-in-i-tion, «.    I  Lat.  lieAnifio,  from  d«/l»i« 
=  to  limit,   to  detme  ;    I'r.  dcJiuUiani    Ital 
dxjinizione ;  Sp.  iUjiiiicu»i.\ 
I,  Ordinary  Lannnage : 

1.  The  ai-t  or  process  of  defining  or  describ- 
ing anytuiug  by  its  qualities  aud  ciivuiu- 
Htaiices. 

2.  A  brief  description  or  explanation  of 
anything  by  its  qualities  and  cireumsUuces ; 
au  explanation  of  a  word  or  term. 

"The  d^lntUcn  of  tbe  criiae.  Uie  amount  of  the 
peu-lty,reuouned  unaltered. "—J/owjWojr;  iI*U.  Jfmg., 
ch.  xvi. 

TT    Tecltnicaily : 

1.  iMgic:  Archbishop  Whately  reg-attlB  a 
delinitioii  as  being  an  expression  exj.lauatorj 
01  that  whicli  isdeliiied,  i.e..  seiiaratcd  as  by 
aboiiiidarv  fnmi  everjtliiug  ihM! ;  an  expres- 
sion whicli  explains  any  t«rm  so  as  lo  separata 
it  from  eveiylhiug  else.  J"hn  Stuart  MiU 
states  that  the  simplest  and  must  eoirect 
iiuliou  of  a  delinitioii  is  a  pioimsiuou  declara- 
tory lit  the  meaning  of  a  word— namely,  either 
the  meaning  which  it  bears  in  coinuiou  acc(>|» 
tatioii,  or  that  which  Uie  speaker  or  writer, 
for  the  jiarticiilar  purpose  of  his  discoursa, 
intends  lo  annex  to  it.  (,J.5.UtU:  Lugie, 
bk.  L.  ch.  viii.)  According  to  Wliately,  tlett- 
uitioiui  ale  divided  into  those  which  aie  essctt- 
lial  and  those  which  are  aecidenUl.  An 
c^entiul  delinitioii  states  what  aie  regarded 
as  the  constituent  JMrts  of  the  essence  ol  that 
whicli  is  to  be  defined,  while  an  accidenlat 
dehiiition  is  one  which  lays  down  what  are 
regariled  as  ciicumstaiices  belonging  lo  it — 
VIZ  as  protKjlXies  OI  accidents,  sllCli  as  causes, 
effects.  «ic.  Aeciileuts  iu  the  narrowest  seusd 
cannot  lie  employed  in  a  description— i.e.,  in 
an  accidental  dehniliou  of  any  species,  whilst 
not  pro].eities  but  accidents  generally  of  tha 
kind  called  inseparable  arc  used  in  Oiscrimi- 
natiiig  uu  individual.  An  essential  deUui- 
tiouis  divided  intoaphysical— i.e., a  natm-al— 
and  a  logical— i.e.,  a  metaphysical— dehnitioiL 
(H  (4)  1  Another  division  is  into  noiniiial  and 
i-eal  definitions.  (H  (0)  i  H  (S;.I  Tobei«rfect 
adefinitioii  should  be (l)adequale— i.e., neither 
too  extensive  nor  too  nanxiw  ;  (a)  it  should  ba 
plainer  than  that  which  it  is  inteniled  to  ex- 
plain and  (:i)  it  should  be  couched  in  aeouva- 
ment'nnmber  of  appropriate  words.  (WliaUly: 
Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  ti.) 

2  iVol.  S^iirux:  Linnseus,  in  his  System* 
Naiurw,  defined  the  species  under  each  genus, 
not  bvdescribingtlieir  whole  characters,  but  by 
statin"  only,  aud  in  the  fewest  |.os5llile  words, 
the  liOint  or  points  discriiiiiiialing  tliem  from 
the  other  known  speciesoftlresaniegenus.  That 
system  is  now  used,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively, 
ill  aiialyticjil  tables.  Discriniinaling  characters 
are  not  enonjih,  unless  one  is  sure  tliat  all  tha 
species  of  the  genus  existing,  or  that  ever 
have  existi'd.  .ire  before  him  ;  else  his  dis- 
tinctive chai-actere  will  fail  to  identify  the 
species  If,  for  instance,  there  wius  in  Ltn- 
nieuss  time  a  genus  of  jikints  with  two  known 
siiecies,  one  with  ov.itc  and  one  with  lanceo- 
late leaves,  Foliis  ovatis  aud  Foliit  lancrolutis 
wonhi  have  been  enough  to  disciimiiiate 
them.  But  peilmiis  by  this  time  the  two 
species  have  lieen  mised  by  fresh  discovery  to 
twenty,  tliirteeli  of  them  with  ovate  ...-oves 
and  seven  with  lanceolate  ones,  in  wliic.li  case 
the  Liniiieiin  cliaiacteis  are  nut  emmgli  to 
disciiniinate  lliein.  Lengthened  definitions 
ore  consequently  "ow  given,  all  the  e.-isential 
characters  lieiiig  ennnierated  instead  of  simply 
one  or  two.  The  Liiiiiie.an  i""t'i"'J  ,•;'"- 
plovs  the  iiieUphysiral  delinitioii  (H  (4)1.  tha» 
wini-h  snpei-seded  it  is  Uie  physical  deliinuon 
[•1  (7)1- 


l&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  riUe.  fail:  try 


:   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine:   go.  pot 
,  Syrian.     88,€i8  =  e.     oy  =  ^    <iu  =  tsx. 
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^  (1)  AccidtnUxl  definition  :  [II.  1]. 

(2)  Egi^ntial  ilcJliLilum  :  [IL  1]. 

(3)  Logical  definition : 

Lorric:  A  delinitioii  rnnsisting  of  the  genns 
and  dirtereiice.  Tlins  if  a  I'laiiL-t  be  deliiirij  as 
awandeiing  star,  stir  iu  the  genus  and  wan- 
dering I'oiiita  out  the  dillt-rence  Ixjtween  a 
planet  and  an  ordinary  type  of  star.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  a  metapliysicjil  deliui- 
tion. 

(4)  tfetapliysiml  definition:  The  Hame  aa 
Logiail  definition  (q.v).  Tln^  term  metaphysi- 
cal is  used  to  imply  Ihata  diuil  cniici'iiiion  of 
the  »)bjpct  is  merely  a  mental  one,  and  nut 
inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(5)  Natural  definition : 

Logic:  The  same  as  a  Physical  definition 
(q.v.). 

(6)  Nominal  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  only  the 
meaiiinjf  "f  Tiie  term  delined.  It  is  opposed 
to  a  Jt£al  definition  (q.v.). 

(7)  rhysictd  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  made  by  ennmerating 
snch  parts  as  are  actually  sejiarable,  as  the 
bull,  ninstn,  &c.  of  a  ship,  the  leaves,  petals, 
&c.  of  a  rose. 

(8)  Real  definition : 

Logic:  A  definition  which  explains  the 
natuie  of  tlie  tiling  signified  by  a  particular 
name.    {Whaiely.) 

T[  Crabb  thns  discriminates  between  defini- 
tion a,in\  exj>luiiuliuu  :  **  A  definitio It  is  convct 
or  precise  ;  an  explanation  is  general  m-  atn|ile. 
Tlte  dafi nition  ot  a  word  dehnes  or  limits  the 
extent  of  it«  signification  :  it  is  the  inle  for 
the  siliolar  in  the  use  of  any  vvoiU  :  the  rt- 
pIuTialion  of  a  word  may  include  bodi  defini- 
tion and  illustration  :  the  former  admits  of 
no  more  woiyIs  than  will  in(;Inde  the  leading 
features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term  :  tlie 
latter  admits  of  an  unlimited  scoi)e  fordifTnse- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  explainer."  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

4^fin-l'-tlOIX-al,  a.  [En^.  definition  ;  -at] 
Of  or  jieitaiuing'to  a  definition  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  delinitiun. 

dS-fln'-it-lve,  1.  &.  s.     ILat.  definitivus;  from 
dejiiiittts,  pa.  par.  of  tZ«;luio;  Fr.  definit if.] 
A-  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Languftge: 

1.  Limiting  or  deteimiulng  the  extent;  dc- 
temiinate,  exact. 

2,  Final,  conclusive,  positive,  exact. 

"Other Kuthors  write  oft«ii  liubioiialy.  even  in  mat- 
ten  wherein  is  (expected  a  strict  and  definitive  truth.'* 
—ilrowe  ■    tul'iiii-  Erroum. 

•3.  Determined,  peremptory,  abst>lute. 

"  Never  crave  him  ;  we  are  ih-finitive," 

khiikesp. :  Mcfisurt/or  JJenjture,  v.  I 

*IL  Law:  Final,  conclusive;  opposed  to 
provisi/inal  or  interhcuiory. 

"  This  W118  not  ft  (lenitive  sentence,  but  a  eentence 
intei'liK'ut^>ry,  i\B  it  is  termed  ill  that  c\mrL"—Slnle 
Triitia  :  £>tUe  of  liuirki^igham  (.id.  lOiG). 

*B.  As  suhstmUive : 

Gram.:  A  word  used  to  define  or  limit  the 
extent  of  the  signili&ition  of  an  appellative  or 
common  noun.  Si.ch  are  th';  detinite  article 
and  the  demonstrative  pionouns. 

" ...  an  they  ran  do  w  umre  than  in  some  manner 
detiiie  III'  ilftei'iiiiiie,  they  inny  Juutly  for  that  reasuii 
be  caJled  d^nittvma,'  — Uurt-is :  Uermet.  \.  a. 

^-fin'-it-ive-ly,  adv.    [Y.ng.  definitive ; -lyJ] 

1.  Deteiiuiuatvly,  expressly,  positively. 

"...  ifefinitieeli/  eet  duwn  by  M^oses."  —  Brovme  : 
Vutffitr  Erfourt 

2.  Finally,  conclusively,  definitely. 

'*.  ,  .  from  that  to  a  national  s\*nod.  which  moiit 
t^fini  I  ierly  eiiti  &lL"~btrype :  Lije'*^  WhUgijt. 

de-fin'-it-iVC-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  definitive; 
-ness.\  Thc<iiialiiy  or  state  ot  bfingdeliuitive; 
dtcisivL'iiess,  piisiliveuess,  deliuiteuess. 

•de-fin'-i-tude,  s.  [Eng.  definit{e);  -^ide.] 
Definiiiviiit-ss. 


'de-fix',  v.t.  (Lat.  defixvs,  pa.  par.  nf  defigo-= 
to  hx,  or  tiisten  down  ;  de  =  down,  and  jigo  =■ 
to  fix.l    To  fix,  to  settle,  to  fasten, 

•"The  c^tintry  i>,T3on  is  genen^'Iy  Siid.  hecause  he 
knows  11  thiiiK  hut  tlie  cro»a  oi  Chriat.  Lis  mind  lieing 
d--fij€il  nil.  nmi  with  thotie  nails  wherewith  his  Miuiter 
waa.  '~~llfibt:rt :  coitnui/  J'arKon,  ch.  xxvii. 


*  de-fla-gra-bU'-i-tj?'»  s.  [Eng.  defiagrabU ; 
■ity.] 

Chem. :  Combnstibility ;  the  quality  of  tak- 
ing lire  and  l>cconiiiig  totally  consumed. 

■•  Wo  hav  8jieiit  mort-  time  tliau  the  oiFininn  of  the 
rendy  UfjlitqnO-inr'i.  If  I  may  bo  aiieiik,  of  Riltijetie 
did  jieriiilt  UB  tit  i\tv\^iue."~lSoyUs :   Wurka,  L  aUi 

*  de-fla'-gra-We,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  de- 
fiofjruhHis,  iVum  deflagn-  =  to  consume  by  lire.) 

Chem.  :  Cajiable  of  being  totally  consumed 
by  fire  ;  combustible. 

"Our  chemical  oil*  .  .  .  the  more  inflammable  and 
dejl'igruble.'—lioyle  :  Work*.  L  &1S. 

*  def -la-grate,  v.t.  &,  i.  (Lat.  defiagratus, 
pa.  par.  of  ilejlcgro  =  to  consume  by  lire;  de 
(intens.),  ami  fiu(jro=  to  bum.) 

A.  Traiu'i  :  'I'o  set  fire  to  and  consume  to- 
tally by  detlagiatiou. 

B.  Intrant. :  Tobe  rapidly  consumed  in  fire. 

*  def -la-grat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  (Defla- 
o  rati:.  J 

def-la-grat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,  &  s.    (Defla- 

ouATt:,  ] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  a^, :  (See 
tht;  vei  b). 

C-  As  snbst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
suming toUUly  by  lire  :  deflagraliou. 

deflagrating  mixtures,  $.  pi 

Chmi. :  Combnstible  mixtm-es.  made  with 
nitre,  the  oxygen  of  which  promotes  their 
combustion. 

def-la-gra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  defiagratio;  from 
Utfia'gru  =  to  consume  by  Um.] 

Chem. :  The  sudden  combustion  of  a  sub- 
stance for  the  puri'ose  ot"  producing  some 
chanfje  in  its  composition  by  the  joiut  action 
of  heat  and  oxygen.  It  is  usually  perrormed 
by  projecting  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  in  small 
pintious  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of  about  equal 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  oxidiztd,  and  nitrate 
or  chlorate  of  potash  or  other  energetic  oxy- 
dizer.    (Knight.) 

'■  I  excited  .  .  ,  «■  many  d*:fiagTatlont  aa  I  coold."— 
Buyle:   W orks.  ii\.  tl^. 

def-la-grat-6r,  s.    [Lat.] 

Etect. :  An  instrument  for  producing  intense 
Iieat.  It  was  generally  a  form  of  the  voltaic 
battery.  Such  was  used  by  Davy  in  IS07-S, 
when  he  decomposed  soda,  potash,  borax, 
and  lime.  (Knight.)  Hare's  dcflagrator  is  a 
simple  voltaic  armngenient,  consisting  of  two 
large  sheets  of  CO] "per  and  zinc  rolled  together 
in  a  spiral,  Vtut  j'l'eserved  from  direct  contact 
by  bands  of  leather  or  horsehair.  The  whole 
is  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  acidulated 
water,  and  the  two  plates  are  connected 
outside  Uie  liquid  by  a  conductiug-wire. 
(Ganut.) 

de-flect',  v.t.  &  t.     [Lat.  defi^cto:  de  =  away, 
from,  and  >;cio  =  to  turn.] 
A«  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  or  move  to  one  side ;  to 
deviate,  to  become  deflected. 

'At  Boine  part-' of  the  Azores  the  needle  dcjlecteth 
not.  but  lieLh  iu  tlie  true  uieridi^iu  .  .  ."—Drovnie : 
Vulgar  Erroiirs. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  deviate  or  swerve  from  the 
right  course. 

"That  prin 
the  line  oitn 
UeveaUd  Helij..  Ser.  2. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  bend,  or  cause  to  turn  to 
one  side,  or  fioni  a  straight  line. 

"Sitting  with  their  knees  dcfirc'ed  under  them,  to 
Bhow  tlieir  fvar  :iud  revexence.'  —Lord  :  Discov.  of  tlie 
ISaniuti*  il63o).  l>.  ill 

de-flect'-^d,  7>a.  par.  or  a.     [Defxect,] 

A.  As  J  a.  3)ar.  :  (8ee  the  verb). 
"S,  As  adjective : 

1,  Ord.  La->ig. :  Turned  or  bent  to  one  side 
or  from  a  stiaight  line. 

2.  Hot. :  The  same  as  Deflexed  (q.v.). 

de-flec'-tion.  *  de-fiex'-ion  (x  as  xsh). 

8.     [Fv.  dijUu^lon  :  Lat.  d''fixxio,  Ir-'ui  defiexus^ 
]>a.  par,  ii\ dtJiecU*  =  to  turn  aside.) 

I.  Ord.  Ijang.  :  A  turning  aside,  a  deviation  ; 
a  depart uie  fi"om  the  stiaight  line  or  course  ; 
a  causing  to  bend  or  give  way  fiuni  a  straight 
line.    (Lit.  £  fig.) 

".  .  .  from  the  dimeiinioiis  nf  those  orbits,  we  calcu- 
late tlie  luijuunt  of  tie/tectirrn,  in  eitlier.  from  their 
tAiiifeittft.  in  eiin^il  very  minute  iJorlious  of  time,  .  -  ." 
—ll^ndiel :  A.itrun.  )13J8|.  §  bM. 


IL  Tich7iically : 

1,  Nnut.  :  The  deviation  or  departure  of  a 
ship  fVuni  its  Ijue  course. 

2.  Optirjt:  A  deviation  of  the  niys  of  light 
toward  tlic  sui  face  of  au  opaque  body. 

.3.  Math  :  The  distanire  by  which  a  curve 
deviates  or  dejiarta  Irom  another  curve,  or 
from  a  straight  liiie. 

4.  Merit.,  Eugin.y  «Cc. :  The  measurement  of 
the  distance  by  which  any  material  ditHects 
or  gives  way  from  a  straight  line  under  a 
load. 

de-fiect'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  dcfiect;  -iye.J  Caus- 
ing deHeetioii. 

deflective  forces,  s.  pi. 

Meek.  :  Those  forces  which,  acting  npon  a 
moving  body,  cause  it  to  deviate  tiom  its 
couise,  or  to  move  in  another  dir-ietion. 

de-flec-tom'-e-ter,  s.  (Eng.  defied ;  o  con- 
nective ;  Or.  fxerpoi'  (mrtron)  =  a  measure.] 
Au  instrument  tor  measuring  the  deflection  of 
a  rail  by  u  weight  iu  rapid  motion.     (Kiiight.) 

de-flect'-6r,  s.  [Lat]  A  plate,  diaphragm, 
or  cone  in  a  himji,  liirnace,  or  stove,  to  bring 
the  llame  and  gases  into  intimate  contact  and 
improve  tlie  combustion.    (Knight.) 

de-flex'ed,  a.    (Lat.  defiexus  ~  bent  down.] 

Lot. :  Cun'ed  downwards. 

* de-flex'-iire,  .".  [I-it.  defiexus.}  A  bending 
down  or  aside  ;  a  deflei-tion. 

*  de-flor'-ate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  defloratiis,  from 

Lat.  defiorco  =  to  h'se  its  blossoms  :  de  = 
away,  from,  and/os  (genit.  fiAiris)  ~  a  flower.] 
Bot.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  when 
it  lias  discharged  its  laiin,  pollen,  or  fncun- 
dating  dust ;  also  to  a  plant  when  its  flowers 
have  fallen. 

*  de-flbr-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  defioration,  from 
Low  Lat.  defiorutiis.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  deflouring ;  the  taking 
away  of  a  woman's  viiginity  ;  ravishing. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  parts  of  anything. 

'*  The  lawB  of  Nonn.indy  ure,  iu  a  great  measure,  the 
d^lomtio'i  of  the  EiiLjUsh  laws,  and  u  transcript  of 
Uiexu: -Utile. 

de-flour',  'de-flore,  •  de-fl<R*r'-er,  •  de- 
flowre,  v.t.  [Fr.  defiorer,  liom  Low  Lat 
dcftoro,] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  take  away  flowers  from  ;  to 
deprive  of  flowers. 

",  .  .  d'jloton-ing  the  gurdens.'* — Mounioffue:  DevouVt 
Eituyei.  pt.  L,  trrat.  in,  £  & 
U.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  take  away  a  woman's  virginity ;  to 
ravish. 

"  As  is  tbe  luat  of  nn  eunuch  to  dffimeer  a  virgin ;  so 
Is  hv  tlial  esecut«lh  judgment  with  vWleuue."— 
EcctiiS.  XX.  4. 

*  2.  To  cull  the  most  beautiful  or  best  parts 
from. 

■"The  whiche  book  Robert  Blssbopof  Herforde  de- 
jioretie'—Treeia-t,  i.  an. 

*  3.  To  tjike  away,  to  rob. 

"  For  Booue  corner  age,  thnt  will  her  pride  d^Som-e,' 
Hf^uer:  f.  y„  II.  xii.  75. 

*  de-floured',  '  de-fl<$^-ered,  pa.  par.  or 

a.      LltEFLOUK.] 

*  de-flo&r'-er,  "de-fld^r'-er,  s.  (Eng.  der 
fio-ur ;  -er.]  One  who  takes  away  a  woman's 
virginity  ;  a  ravisher. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  that  those  dejlmirers  of  in- 
Doccuce,  .  .  .  are  not  rcsLniiucd  by  humuuity."— 
Audismt. 

de-flour'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  Si  s.    [Deflour.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  pur.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  si(bst. :  The  act  of  taking  away  a 
woman's  virginity  ;  ravishing,  detloiation.' 

*  de-flow',  v.i.    [Lat.  defiuo:  de=  down,  and 

_/(ijo  =  to  How. J     To  llow  down. 

"Superfluous  mutter  dfytow*  from  the  body  unto 
their  propter  emmitlorics,"— firow/M,-;  i'utaur  Er,  uurg. 

**  de-flu' -en-9y,  s.  [Lat.  defiuens,  pr.  par.  of 
defiuo.]    A  flowing  down  ;  a  flow. 

".  .  .  the  Cold  had  tjiken  away  the  d^uency  of  tbe 
oil."— Boyle :  M'orta,  li.  frli 

*de'-flu-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  defiuns,  from  defiuo.} 

Flowing  down  ;  falling  off'. 


bSil,  b6^;  pout,  jdwl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin.  as;   expect,   XenophoD,  exist,     -iug. 
-<:lan,  -tian ~  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cioas»  -tioos,  -sions  =  shiia.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel.  d^l. 


HIMJ 


deflux— defraudin  g 


•do-flux',  «.     [Lat.  dejlwnis.]     A  dowiiwurd 
ttuw. 

"  Bulli  iMillea  are  clammy,  aud  bridle  tbe  d^ujc  ot 
ImiiiuuiB.  ■— /iacufi, 

de-fluxlon    (fluxion  as   fliio'-sbiin).   s. 

[Lat.  lUjUixio,  liiuii  lic/iw.] 

•  1.   Orii.  Lan£?.  ;  A  Howing  down  :  a  deflux. 

2.  Me-d, :  A  (lowing  dowu  'd'  luininiiis  fnim  a 
BiiperiDr  to  a  lower  part  of  tliu  body  ;  ii  dis- 
char;ie  of  humours,  as  a  defluxicii  from  the 
noae  in  catairh. 

".  .  .  ami  HI)  ili>th  cold  likewise  cauM  rb«uiiu  and 
di'Jtujcioii»  from  tbe  hetid.'—H'icon. 

"def-lj^,  adv.     [Deftly.]    Dexterously,  skil- 
fully. 

"They  dmincen  tU^/lfi.  hiuI  aiiigeu  aoote. 
In  their  luerrimeiit.'* 
Speitaer :  ShupUaards  Ctiletider ;  April. 

•  dS-fce-da'-tion,  .s.    [Dkfedation.] 

",    .    .    tb«  d'-fmduinit  of  bo  innuy  i«its  by  %  bad 
printer.  nuU  a  wurse  editor."— fle^ii/cy. 

•de  foil',  v.t.      [Prc'f.  de  =  away,   from,   and 
/olinn  =  a  leaf.]    To  strip  off  the  leaves. 


'•  Over  ami  b39i(lo.  in  dial uirgeu lug  and  dff.Atino  a 

ne,   yuu  must  hewiire  how  you  pluck  of  tlmaj  bur- 

gcoii-t  thftt  are  1  ike  In  beare  the  grajie,  or  to  go  with  It." 


*de-fo'-li-ate,  •  de-fo'-li-a-ted, '(.  [Pref. 
rfe  =  awiiy,  fioiii,  and  Kiig.  j'olUUe  (q.v.).] 
Deprived  of  or  liaving  lost  ita  leiives. 

"  de-fS-li-a'-tion,  5.  [Pref.  d«=away,  from, 
and  Eiig. /o/ia(iO)i  (<l.v.).]  The  fall  or  shedding 
of  a  leaf;  the  time  when  leaves  are  shed; 
autumn. 

•  de-fbr^e',  ".(.  [O.  Fr.  d^forcer  =  to  disseise, 
dispo^si'ss  {(.■'(j((/rai'e);  Low  Lat.  d'tfforcio  =.  to 
take  away  by  violence.] 

I.  Old.  Lang. :  To  treat  with  violence  ;  to 
talte  anything  out  of  the  possession  of  by 
furrihie  means. 

"The  herald  .  .  .  was  manifestly  defi>rced,  and  hla 
letters  riveu."— /•ittcoKw'  (ed.  17C8),  ji.  1S7. 

IL  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  To  disseize  and  keep  out  of  lawful 
possession  of  an  estate  ;  to  withhold  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate  from  its  rightful  owner. 

"  If  she  were  di^forced  of  jwirt  only  of  her  dower."— 
Blac^dme:  CnmmnU..  bk.  iii.,  ch  7. 

2.  Scots  Laio :  To  resist  or  use  violence  to  an 
oftlcer  of  the  law  in  tlie  execution  of  his  duty. 

•  de-forge',  s.  (Deforce,  v.]  Violent  eject- 
ment ;  deforcement. 

"That  Johne  LIndissay  sail  restore  ,  .  a  kow  of  a 
de/iirc  ,  a  s;ilt  mort.  a  mask  fat.  .  .  ."—Acf.  Dojn.  Cone, 
(an.  U7Di,  p.  ;u. 

*  de-forged',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dkforck,  v.] 

•de-fbrfe'-ment,  s.    [Low  Lat.  de/orciamen- 
turn.] 
Law : 

1.  Eng.  :  The  withholding  the  possession  of 
an  estate  from  its  rightful  owner  ;  the  holding 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  peraon 
has  a  light. 

"  D*^iircenent  may  be  pounded  on  the  disability  of 
the  ^L-vrty  deforced. '—flfactoftoie.-  Comment.,  bk.  UL, 
ch.  vii. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  resisting  or  using  violence 
to  an  officer  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

•  de-forge'  or,  *  de-fbrs'-dr,  5.  [Eng. 
de/oro(fi);  -er.] 

Law :  A  deforciant. 

*  de-forg'-i-ant,  s.    [O.  Fr.  deforciant,  pr.  par. 

of  lU/urcier.] 
Law  : 

1,  One  who  keeps  the  rightful  owner  out  of 
possession  of  an  estate. 

2.  One  against  whom  a  fictitious  action  is 
brought  in  line  and  n-crovery.  It  was  abolished 
by  SUit.  3  &  4  William  IV.,  c.  Ixxiv. 

*  de-fbrg-i-a'-tion.  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

La)i> :  The  seizing  of  goods  in  satisfaction  of 
a  lawfid  debt ;  distress. 

de-fbrg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deforce,  v.] 
A.  &  S.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

de  for'-est»  v.t.  To  strip  of  forests;  to  dia- 
foresl. 

de  for-es  ta'-tion,  ».    The  act  of  cutting 

down  and  clearing  away  forests.     [See  Affoe- 


C.  As  subst. :  Deforcement. 

de  form',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dijforme  =  defonned, 
ugly;  yr.  di/oniier ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dtjunnar ; 
Ilui.  dtformare,  from  Lat.  dt^ormo,  from  de- 
fiirmis  =  deformed,  ugly  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Jomux  =  form,  beauty.] 
I.  LlUrally: 

1.  To  render  ugly  or  unshapely  ;  to  dis- 
figure. 

"...  c^fomiMi  by  many  tiilserahle  rellcaofft  former 
iLge."—i/ucaiUat/ :  i/Ut.  £itg.,ch.  liL 

"  2.  To  put  out  of  form  or  order;  to  dis- 
arrange, to  disturb. 

"  Me  riitiHA  Kave  to  lead  the  martial  stnrm, 
Aud  tli«  tdr  ntnka  >/t  biittlo  U>  dif  Tin." 

Pope:  llomer'a  Odyutu,  "iv.  251,21^ 

'  3.  To  render  iigly  or  displeasing  by  the 
apjdication  of  anything. 

"  His  purple  garmentB.  and  his  golden  hnlra, 
Those  be  deformK  with  diu^t.  aud  tlicao  he  tears." 
Pope :  //o'ners  Iliad,  xviii.  »,  SO. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  render  unpleasant  or  disagreeable. 

"  His  driving  sleets 
D^orm  the  day  dellghtless.' 

Tlioimon  :  S/rrina,  20,  2L 

2.  To  disfigure,  to  make  ungraceful  or  un- 
pleasant ;  to  mar,  to  spoil. 

"The  quaint  ingenuity  which  bad  d^ormsd  the 
verses  of  Uouue  .  .  .  disappeared  from  our  poetry.'— 
Macaiilny  :  flW.  Eng..  ch.  ilL 

^  For  Die  difference  between  to  deform  and 
to  deface,  see  Deface. 

*  de-form'.  *  do-fourme.  a.  [O.  Fr.  d>.formt ; 

Lai.  diifonnis.]     Of  an  ugly  or  ungainly  form  ; 
disliguied,  dist<^}rted,  unshapely. 

de  for-ma-1)il'-x  ty,  ».     Capacity  for  de- 

foi'mation    or    change    of    form;     plial'ility. 
(AWure.) 

*  de-form'-ate,    a.     [Lat.  defomi'ttus.]     De- 

formed, disfigured. 

"And  wlmii  fliie  aawe  her  visage  so  deformate 
U  slic  iu  hart  were  wu,  I  »c  wito  God  wnte." 

Chaucer:  Compl.  of  Creteide. 

*  de-for-ma' -tion,  s.  [Lat.  d^ormatio;  Fr. 
defoniuUiun :  Sp.  di'formacion.]  A  rendering 
deformed  or  ugly  ;  a  defacing,  a  disfiguring. 

"  I  confesse  'tin  hard  In  some  Eense.  i.e.  to  them  that 
sufTer  under  you  for  l)eiug  hcretick^  (as  you  call  those 
th.it  dejiart  from  your  dt^formationtV—  Hamtnjud  : 
Workt.  vol.  U.,  p.  617. 

de-formed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deform,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Of  an  ugly  or  distorted  figure  ; 
misshapen. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Morally  disfigured,  debased,  polluted. 

"  Tlius  has  he  ransomed  you  from  your  transgressions 
by  blood,  and  covered  your  polluted  and  def^rmid 
souls  witii  ritfhteousueas  .  .  .'—Bmiyan:  Pilgriint 
Proirrem.  pt,  ii. 

*  2.  Causing  deformity  or  disfigurement. 

"  And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 

H.ive  written  strange  defeatures  in  uiy  face." 

ShuKftp.  :  Com^-dy  of  Ei-rvrs.  v,  i. 

•de-form' -ed-1^,  cdv.  [Eng.  deformed ;  -ly.] 
In  an  ugly  deformeil  manner;  so  as  to  dis- 
figure. 

"...  with  these  de/ormed/.t/ to  quilt  and  interlace 
the  entire,  tbe  spotless,  and  undecayiu},'  rube  of  truth, 
the  duxighter  not  of  time,  but  of  heaven."- ^ii(o«  ■ 
Of  Preltitical  Episcopacy. 

•de-form'-ed-neSS.  s.  [Eng.  deformed; 
-ii«s\]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  deformed  ; 
ugliness,  deformity. 

de-form-er,  s.  [Eng.  deform;  -er.]  One 
who  deforms,  disfigures,  mars,  or  injuies. 

"They  are  now  to  he  removed,  because  they  have 
been  the  most  certaiu  deformem  aud  miners  of  tlie 
cliurch."— .l/il/iwj  -  Aniinadi'.on  liemotittranCs' Defetice. 

de-form' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deform,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disfiguring  or 
spoiling. 

de-form' -i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  diformiti ;  Sp.  defor- 
miilad;    Ilal.    ileformitd,   all   from   Lat.  defor- 
mitas,  from  deformis  =  deformed,  ugly.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  That  which  deforms,  disfigiire.<i.  or  makes 
ungainlv,  ugly,  or  misshapen  ;  a  disfigurement, 
a  distortion. 

"  Why  should  not  man. 
Retaining  still  Divine  eimilitude 
In  iwrt.  froui  such  defor  "i[ie4  be  free? " 

Jlillon  :  P.  L  .  xl   611-13. 


2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  beln^  deformed. 
ugly,  or  inisshai>en. 

"  I'roifcr  d^fariiMu  MMmit  not  Iu  tli*-  (ir.i-\ 
bo  horrid  lui  In  womiui. " 

Shaketp.  :  Lfir.  Iv   l. 

U.  Fig.:  That  which  U|I'mU  or  niarH  Lb» 
beauty  of  a  tiling  ;  an  absurdity,  au  irreK>i> 
larity,  a  disfigurement. 

"...  when  d  foriniiiet  are  such,  that  thv  imrttirbfr 
tion  and  novelty  aru  not  like  Ut  etc^wJ  the  iMuadCal 
refonnlnjf."— /iifi^  t'lutrUt :  Eikoa  ItutUUcus. 

*  de-fbrs'-er,  a.    [DeKOBC£OR.]    A  dKforRiaat 

*  de-fos-sion  (fosslon  as  f^h'-un),  n 

[Lat.  dtfu6.,us,  pa.  par.  of  defudw  =  to  bury  la 
the  eacth.]     The  punishment  uf  burying  aJUvo. 

*de-foiU',   *de-foU,   *  de-foul-y.   *d»- 

loyle,  v.t.    [DKFiLt.j 

1.  To  defile,  to  pollute. 

"  8be  d«foulclh  with  tur  fet«  hlr  metes  yiih«4.' 
V.auctr:  ISoffJuu*.  \t.  tt, 

2.  To  tread  under  foot,  to  oppress,  Lo  cover. 

"Derknetisis  schuieu    d^mU*   me."— lKycf<^«.-    f§, 

CXXXVliL   11. 

*  de-fo^',    *  de-fowle,    &      [Dbfoul,   «! 

Disgrace. 

"  Wys  men  sulJ  drede  tbare  Innymys ; 

For  lycliLlj  U(s>  luid  ■ut;>;>vui  y 
Lirawys  m  lijowU  cumowuj.ly  " 

iiyutu^n,  viU   M.  M. 

•de-fo^'-ing,  *  de-foul -yng,  *de-fowl- 

yjlge.   P''-    P^'''.  "-.  -i^  '>•      [UtfuUL.J 

A,  Si  '^  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip.  adj.  :  (Sm 
the  verb). 
C.  A»  suhstaiitive : 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  The  act  of  deUiiug  or  polluting :  defile 


•2.  The  act  of  treading  under  foot. 

"I   haue  youuu  to  you    puwer  of  d^jaling«  otblr 
tredin^'e  ou  6eri>enta."— t/tfc-ft//*.  Lukr,  i.  19, 

IL  Hunting  (PL):  The  marks  made  bj  ft 
deer's  feet  iu  wet  soil. 

*de-fo^d',  v.t.     [Lat.  d^undo.]     To  poor 

down. 

"  The  son  schene 
Begouth  dtfound  fals  bem^  on  tue  grena. 

Ojus/1.m  :  Vergil.  Z9S,  !■ 

'  de-fbwled',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Defodl.] 

de-fraud',  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  defrauder ;  Sp.A 
PiJit.  dcfiaudar ;  Ital.  difruudare,   from   Lat. 
dtfraudo  =  to  take  away  by  fraud  :  de  =  awayi 
fioui,  and  /rauj  (geuiu  fruudis)  =  fraud.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Fraudulently  to  deprive  any  one  of  what 
is  his  right,  whether  by  deception  or  artifice ; 
to  cneat,  to  cozen. 

"...  if  I  haue  ony  thing  defraudid  ooy  maa:  I 
yelde  fonre  so  mjche.'  — tr^ct^r^ .-  Luke  xix,  ti. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  tiut 
Is  ti'audulently  taken  away  or  withheld. 

"He  besought  Pallas  iind  Juno 
Aud  i^ian^-,  for  to  belpe  idso 
That  be  be  not  defmuded  of  his  boona" 

Lydgn  « .■  Hb/ry  vf  TKeh0i,  L 

3.  Fraudulently  to  withhold  what  is)  tlu 
right  or  due  of  another. 

"My  Son.  dtfrtiud  not  the  poor  of  bb  living,  anA 
make  not  the  needy  eyes  to  w&i.  long." — EcciuJt.  tv.  L 

4.  Fraudulently  to  frustrate  or  cheat. 


"  By    the   duties   deserted 
d'fr<iuded.~—Pulay. 


.    by   tbe   cIaIiiw 


B.  lutrans-:  To  cheat,  to  cozen,  to  witlk- 
hold  anything  fraudulently. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  dc/raud  and 
to  cheat,  see  Cheat. 

*  de-fraud-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  defraudatio ; 
from  difrando.]     The  act  of  defrauding. 

"Their  imixistures  are  worse  ttinJQ  any  other,  d^ 
ludiug  not  only  into  peciuiiiu'y  def'aaUtit.ons,  but 
the  iiTepar&ble  deceit  of  deatn."  —  B.  ovme  ■  t'ulgar 
EiTours. 

de-&aud'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Defraud.] 

de-fraud'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defravd  ;  -cr.]  On* 
who  defrauds ;  a  clieat,  a  swiudier,  an  efl> 
bezzler. 

"The  profligate  In  morals  grow  severe, 
Dffruuden  just  aud  sycuphanta  a.ucere  ' 

liUickmora. 

de- fraud'- ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Defraud.] 
A.  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  cheating,  swindling 
or  fraudulently  withholding  from  another  wlu3 
is  his  right  or  due. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6% 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,   cB=e:  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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•  de-ftraud'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  defraiid;  -ment.] 
Tin'  act  ol  dftraiuliiig. 

"  I  grant  iiillnnitlea.  'mt  not  outrages,  not  peri)etiin.l 
defrautimeiiCs  of  tnient  coujugiU  society."  —  J/i/to/t ; 
Doct.  and  Disc,  of  Divorce. 

de-flpay',  v.t.  [Fi-.  defrayer;  de  =  Lnt.  rfis  = 
away,  troiii  ;  Jrais  =  expense,  from  Lat./rftc(«s 
=  expense.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  pay  or  bear  the  expense  r)f  ;  to 
discharge  the  cost  of  ;  to  pay  for  ;  to  bear  the 
chart;e  of. 

■•  ,  .  and  he  trusted  that  the  Commons  would 
grant  him  tlie  meims  of  iti'/rayii^g  the  iucreased  ex- 
peiiae."— .l/'u-'i"/'(j/ ■  //'»'.  Eng.,  ch.  vi 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  avert. 

"  Can  Night  defray 
The  wrath  of  thimdring  Jove  .  ,  .  r  " 

Spenter  :  f.Q.,  I.  v.  42. 

•  de-ftray'-al,  a.  [Eng.  defray;  -al.]  The 
act  of  (iefiayingor  discharging  the  cost  of; 
defiaynient. 

de-ft'ayed',  3>n.  par.  or  a.    [Defray.] 

de-fray'-er,  s.  [Eng.  defray;  -er.]  One  who 
definys  the  expenses  of;  one  who  beara  the 
cost  of. 

.  the  defrnyers  of  the  charges  of  common  plays." 
—/forth  :  Plutarch,  p.  27a 

de-fray* -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Defray.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  l>earing  or  dis- 
charging tlie  cost  of. 

•  de-fray-ment,  s.  [Eng.  defray;  -vuTit.] 
Tlie  defraying  or  discharging  of  expenses. 

"...  two  hundreth  thouand  uoblea,  towards  the 
df/rrii/meiit  of  the  duke's  huge  charges."— Speed  .* 
Richiird  J/.,  bk.  ix..  ch.  la,  5  85. 

deft*  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  daft  —  fit,  which  occurs 
in  da-ftlice  =  fitly,  conveniently.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
1,  Neat,  handsome,  spruce. 


*2.  Proper,  fitting,  convenient. 
3.  Dexterous,  clever. 

"  Loud  fits  of  limehter  seiz'd  the  guesta.  to  see 
The  limping  god  bo  dc/r  at  his  new  miiilstry-" 

Dryden, 

B.  -4?  adv.  :  Dexterously,  cleverly,  nimbly. 

"  Einemld  rlngn  on  brown  hentb  traciug, 
Trip  it  d^rt  und  merrily." 

ScoCt :  Lay  of  th^  Lust  Mimtrel,  L  Ift. 

4lgft_ly,  adv.     [A.S.  dceftlice.) 

1.  Neatly,  finely. 

"  Deffl'i  deck'd  with  all  costly  jewela."— SecAire  of 
Roynisb  Church,  25. 

2.  Aptly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  Plied  BO  deftly  and  so  well." 

Longfellow:  Building  <if  the  Ship. 

def t'-ness.  s.     [Eng.  deft ;  -ness.]    Cleverness, 
dexterity,  neatness. 
"Two  little  Islea,  her  handmaidB  ;  which  compared 
With  those  within  the  Poole,  for  deftncsf  not  oot- 
dared.'"  Draytmi:  Polyolb.,  8.  2. 

de-ftinct',  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  defnnctus,  i>a.  par.  of 
de.fuf (JOT  —  to  fulfil  one's  duty:  de  (intens.), 
fungnr  =  to  fulfil.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Dead,  deceased. 

••  In  me  defunct'        Shalxsp.  :  Othello,  L  8. 

2.  Having  ceased  to  exist  or  be  in  opera- 
tion. 

B.  As  sithst. :  One  who  has  performed  the 
course  of  life  ;  one  that  is  deceased  ;  a  dead 
pei-son. 

"For  nature  doth  abbor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  (U^tinct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead." 

Stuikesp. :  Cymbeline,  iv,  2. 

*  de-ffihc'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  defu-nctio,  from  de- 
functus.]     Death,  decease. 

"  After  deftinction  of  King  Pharamond." 

Shtikesp.  :  Benry  V.,  i.  2. 

*  de-funct'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  defunct ;  -ive.]   Per- 

taiuing  to  the  dead,  iir  tu  a  burial. 

"The  priest  in  surplice  whit*). 
That  lUfunrtine  music  can." 

'  Shakc*p. :  PlitBnix  A  Turtle,  20. 

^de-fu^'-ed-ljr,   "de-fu^'-ed-lie,  adv. 

[Apparently  Um-  diffusciUii  (s\.\.).']  Confusedly. 

"So  ilefuni'dlif  \\T\\,teu  that  letters  stood  for  whole 
words."'— /7o/in.^ftciy  .■  H'.icriptlon  of  Ireland,  cli   xxii. 

defy'  (1),  *  def-fye,  *  de-fye,  *  de-fyghe, 
*dyf-iyyn,  v.t.  fO.  Fr.  deffier,  desfier ;  Ft. 
defkr,  frnm  Low  Lat.  diffiiio  =  to  renounee 
faitli  :  f/i'/ —  Wis  =  njiart,  fioin,  and  fides  = 
trust,  faith  ;  lU\\.disJidarc;  Sp.  &  Port,  de^n^rtr.  ] 


*  1.  Originally  to  dissolve  all  bonds  of  faith 
between  two  parties,  so  that  there  should  \w 
no  restraint  in  extreme  hostility  if  or  when  it 
should  bo  subsequently  proclaimed  ;  heuco, 
to  renounce  utterly. 

"  All  studiea  heri'  I  solemnly  def«. 
Save  how  to  g:\ll  and  pintli  this  Holinghroke." 

:^h.,k.»fK      I  /Uniry  IV.,  L  3. 

*2.  To  despise,  to  look  down  ui>on 

"Dyffyyn  or  vtterlydyspyeyu.  Vilipendo."— Prompt, 
Parv. 

3.  To  dare ;  to  challenge  ;  to  invite  to  a 
contest. 

"  I  defy  the  anniesof  Israel  thia  day  ;  ^tvemeaman, 
that  we  may  flglit  together."— 1  Sam.  xvil.  10. 

4.  To  dare,  to  brave ;  to  risk  a  contest  or 
struggle  with. 

"  All  the&e  tribunnle  insulted  and  d^'fied  the  autho- 
rity of  Wefltmiuster  UalL'—ilacaulay :  Hist.  E..g., 
ch,  L 

5.  To  set  at  defiance  ;  to  disregard;  to  make 
light  of. 

"  Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  def^ 
The  rage  nnd  rigour  of  a  iMilar  sky. 

Cowper  :  Hope.  461,  462. 

6.  To  challenge  to  any  act. 

".  .  .  that  I  def'/  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure 
that  it  WHS  not  a  fish   leaping  for  sport."— Oar (oin 
Voyage  rourui  tJie  World  (1870K  cli.  ix.,  p.  199. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  defy  and  to 
brave,  see  Brave. 

*  defy  (2),  *  de-flo.  "  de-iye.  '  de-iyen, 

*  di-fye,  v.t.  a  i.     [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Mid.  Eng.  fieiiy  fyin  =  to  digest.] 
A-  Trans.  :  To  digest. 

'■  My  stomach  may  It  nought  d^fye.~ 

Oower,  Hi.  2&. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  l»e  digested. 

*'  Shal  uevere  fyseh  on  fryday 
D^yen  in  my  woml>e." 

P.  Plowman.  3.25L 

*  de-fy',  s.  [Defy  (1),  v.]  A  challenge  or  in- 
vitation to  a  contest. 

"  At  thi.x  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy, 
Hia  trumpet  sounds. ' 

Dryden  :  Pulamon  *  ArciCe.  ill.  680,  681. 

"de-fy-er,  5.  [Eng.  defy  (l).  v. ;  -er.]  One 
wlio  d'jfies  another  ;  a  challenger  ;  a  detier. 

"God  may  revenge  the  aflftont«  put  upon  them  by 
Bucb  impudent  def  yen  of  both,  .  .  ." — South. 

de^fy'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Defy  (I),  v.] 
At  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  challenging,  brav- 
ing, or  daring  another. 

deg  (1),  v.t.  [IceL  dbgg ;  Sw.  dagg  —dew.] 
To  sprinkle. 

deg  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  dagw  =  a  dagger  (q.v.).] 
[Dig,  s.] 

1.  To  strike  a  sharp-pointed  object  into 
anything,  by  means  of  a  smart  stroke ;  as, 
"  Deglhe  knife  into  the  buird,"  strike  the  knife 
into  the  table. 

2.  To  pierce  with  small  holes  or  indenta- 
tions by  means  of  smart  strokes  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument 

deg,  s.    [Deg  (2),  v.] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment ;  a  sharp  blow. 

".  .  .  Winterton,  when  he  lay  down,  gave  him  adeg 
with  his  elbow,  and  swore  at  liim  to  be  quiet  —A. 
Gi.haiz^,  i.  1ST. 

2.  The  hole  or  indentation  thua  pro- 
duced. 

de-gar-g6  (g6  as  zha'),  a.  [Fr.]  Free  ;  at 
ease. 

"  No  d&nclug  bear  wig  ao  geDteel, 
Or  half  60  Otigagi. "        Coieper :  Cf  Ilimseif. 

'  de-gar'-nxsh,  v.t.  [Fr.  degamir,  pr.  par. 
dcgaruiss^ini.] 

1.  To  strip  of  furniture ;  to  remove  furni- 
ture from. 

2.  To  remove  troops  or  a  garrison  from. 

'  de-gar'-mshed,  pa.   par.   or  a.     [Deoar- 

NISU.l 

*de-gar'-nisll-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.  [De- 
garnish.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furni- 
ture or  of  a  garrison. 

* de-gar'-nish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  degarvish: 
•vicnt.]  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
furniture,  troops,  &:c. 


"  de-gen'-der,  v.t.  &  e.     [Pief.  de  =  away, 

Iroiii,  and  fciii^.  geiultr  iq.v.)  j 

A-  IntraJis. :  To  degcnerute  ;  to  become  dft- 
geuerated. 

"  Degend'Ttug  to  hate,  fell  frr^m  above, 
Tlirough  pndtt." 

Sjperwr  :  Nymn  <if  Iteaw.  Lvt^ 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  degenerate. 

■'  They  into  that  ere  long  will  be  dei/iTnlered.'' 

Speiuer:  P.  it.,  V.  (Introd-J. 

•  de-gen' -dered,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Deoendkb.1 

"  de-gen'-der-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  (l  s.    (D»- 

(ii';NrK!;R.) 

A.  &  B,  .^s  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  becoming  degen©- 
mte  ;  degpneration. 

" de-gen' -cr,  v.i.  (Fr.  degentrer.}  To  de- 
gen  eiate. 

"  Is  he  notable,  though  all  the  naturall  seed  sbonld 
degener.  yet  of  stones  to  raise  clilldreii  to  AhniLaui?" 
—Porbes  ■  Dtifeii£e.  p.  2i 

•  d6-gen'-er-a-9y,  ».  [Lat.  degeneratio,  from 
degtueratus.] 

1.  A  falling  off  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state;  a  decline  in  quality  ;  de^etieratiun. 

"The  niiu  of  a  statv  is  };enerally  preceded  bj  lo 
universal  degtmeracy  of  lamitien.'  —Hwift. 

1[  Followed  by  from  before  the  origiiul 
state. 

".  .  ,  our  wilful  degeiieraey  from  goodneaa"— TVtot- 
1011. 

2.  The  stateor  condition  of  beingdegenei-ate. 

"  Let  idle  decLaiinern  mouni  over  the  dnjenentcy  of 
the  jige  ;  but.  in  my  opiiiiou,  every  aye  is  the  Mine.' 
^Uotdtmith :  Er^ays,  v. 

de-gen'-er-ate,  v.i.  [Fr.  digenher ;  Sp. 
dfg-nterar  :  Ital.  lUgeiierare.]  [Dlgknekate,  a.] 

1,  To  deteriorate  ;  to  full  nff  in  quality 
from  a  better  tn  a  worse  stat^: ;  to  suiter  a 
loss  nv  diminution  of  good  qualities. 

"  What  would  the  RomaiiB  have  )>eeu,  had  they 
drgencrated  In  thia  ptoportjon  for  tive  or  six  geuer»- 
tiousmore'/' — Harris:  Phil,  /aijuir-ea. 

^  It  is  followed  by  from  before  tlie  ririginal 
state,  and  by  into  before  the  stale  fallen  into. 
"  When   wit   transgresseth  deceiity.   it  degenerattt 
into  iusuleuce  aud  hu\}iKty." -  Tilloti.iii. 

2.  To  full  from  its  kind ;  to  become  wild  or 
ba^e. 

"  Most  of  those  fruits  that  ose  to  be  grafted,  if  they 
be  set  of  kernels  or  stones,  degeuerate-  —tiacon. 

de-gen'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  degenemtus,  pa.  par. 
of  degenero,  from  degeiier  =  base,  ignoble: 
de  =  away,  from,  and  genus  (geuit.  generis)  = 
a  kind,  a  class.] 

1.  Having  fallen  off  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  state;  ha\ing  hist  some  good  quali- 
ties; dei'lined  in  natural  or  muml  worth; 
deteriorated. 

"  How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  baud  I" 
Scott :   Vision  of  Don  lioderiek  lIutrutL],  & 

2.  Chai-acterised  by  degeneracy. 

"  Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  daya* 

Pope .  Jlomer'f  Slind,  v.  371 

deg^n'-er-at-ed*  po.  par.  or  a.    [Degeneju 

ATE,  V.\ 

*  de-gen' -er-ate-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  degenerate; 

-ly.\     In  a  degenerate  or  unworthy  mauuer; 
basely,  meanly. 

"That  blindness  worse  than  this. 
That  saw  not  how  degenmrat' I y  I  berv  il." 

i/iticm:  ^utnson  Agonists*.  4IB.  4Ui 

*  de-gen'-er-ate-ness,  s.    [Eng.  lUgenerate,' 

-nei^s.]    The  ((uality  or  stide  of  being  degener- 
ate ;  degeneniey,  ilegeiier.ition. 

"  Wherefore  complains  another  of  its  fulling  Into 
degenerateJieM  t " — Uaale  :  Al ag  Astro- SI ancer,  p.  61. 

de-gen'-er-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Db- 

CENKRATE,  V.] 

A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jta^ticip.  adj.  ■■  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  becom- 
ing degenerate  ;  degenei-ation. 

de-gen-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  degeneration; 
Sp.  degeneracion ;  It.  degeiierazioju,  from  LaU 
degcneratus,  pa.  jmr.  of  degenero.] 

I.  Ordinary  Laugu age  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  falling  off  from  a 
better  to  a  worse  sLnte  ;  a  growing  uoi-se  or 
bei!Oiniiig  deteriorated  in  qualilies  ;  a  loss  of 
natuial  or  monil  worth  ;  the  state  of  being 
degenerate. 

'*  Let  us  hate  and  bewail  this  common  deQeiteratlon 
of  Christians."— flisArt^ //<!//.   Reirwint.  i<-  151. 


boil,  bop^:  po^t.  jrf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  g^""-    -oious,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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degenerationist — degraded 


2,  That  which  has  become  degenerated. 

■' .  c«i:l(l  ,  anwnii.  o^tloiiB,  aiid  uUi«r  d«o«nfra- 

Uoua.' —liroume :   i'u(yur  £iionrt. 

n.  Technically: 

I.  Hot.:  A  ti-ansition  from  the  normal  to 
aiiofher  state,  ay  when  the  leaves  become 
petiliiiil,  or  lliu  I'etals  foli;iceous. 

"  r>rffeneraUon.  or  tlm  tniualuriiin.tii.'l  o(  part--',  ofU-I) 
a^vrv  rixe  either  to  uii  ii{))mrt'i)t  want  uf  Mytuineiry,  ur 
«>lrrc({>llKrity  lu  furiu.' — liul/mir  :  Hulauy.  j  i»5L 

1,  i'hysiol. :  I'he  Ktate  or  condition  of  a 
tissue,  wliidi  lias  hocoiue  impaired  or  deterio- 
raUd  ill  vitality  ;  the  giatlual  deteiinratioii  of 
any  class  tif  anlinala,  or  ol'  any  organ,  from 
natural  rautics. 

3.  Ifort.  :  The  return  of  a  plant  changed  by 
GuUivaiJou  tu  its  uri^iual  state. 

de-gen-er-a'-tion-ist.  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  (kgen- 
tratioii ;  -Ut.\ 

A,  As  iulj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  theoiy  of  degeneration. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  One  who  holds  or  (inppoi-ts 
the  theoiy  that  tliere  is  in  all  organised  liodi':s 
a  tendency  to  a  jiprmanent  and  hereditary 
degeneration,  as  well  as  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment. 

t  de-gen' -er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  degenerat(e) : 
■ivc.\    'lending  to  degenerate  or  deteriorate. 

*de-gen'-er-ize,  v.i.  [Lat.  derjener  =  base, 
igniible  ;  Eng.  sulf.  -ize,]  To  degenerate  ;  to 
become  degenerated. 

"  Degeneriz'il,  decay'd.  and  withered  qulght.' 

Hyl pester :  7'fi«  Varatiott,  liH.    (/Mrtea.) 

de-gen'-er-ous,  a.  [IM.  degener  —  base, 
ignoble  ;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ons.] 

1.  Degenerate,  degenerated  ;  deteriorated  or 
fallen  away  from  a  higher  or  better  state, 

*■  Wliich  never  yot  dfgenernti*  b.istar>1  did 
UiHiU  lU8  jJHreut,"       U.  Joiison  :  A'(3«n(«.  IlL  1. 

2,  Vile,  base,  infamous,  low. 

"  Degeneroua  passiou,  and  for  man  too  I>Hse  * 

I>ryden, 

•dS^gen'-er-oiis-l^,  (^dv.  [Eng.  degenerons ; 
-hj.  I  In  a  degenerate  manner ;  basely, 
meanly. 

"  How  wonncling  n  ai>ectAcle  is  it  to  see  herties,  like 
Hercules  at  the  diBtuff.  tliua  ilegenerously  emiiloj  cd  1  " 
— Jj'uj-e ;  J>ecny  «/  IHelu. 

deg-er'-o-ite,  s.      [From  D^gern  in  Finland, 
where  it  is  found  ;  Eng.  suff. -i(«  (A/iw.)  (q.v.).] 
Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Hisingerite  (q.v.). 

•de-gest,  a.  [Lat.  dlgestu8J\  Grave,  com- 
posed. 

*'  Furth  held  the  etoat  and  devest  Anletps,* 

Iloiigliu:    iiruit.Z2l.ii. 

*de-ges'te-a-ble,  a.  [Digestable.1  Con- 
cocted. 

"The  flnurls  9iiet«. 
Degeitfiitfjte.  engenered  tlirou  the  hete." 

ttaltntf^.  iii  2.  M.a 

•  de'-gest-lie,  adv.     [Eng.,  &c.  degest;  -lie  = 

=  -ly.]    Sedately,  deliberately. 

*'  Agit  Aletbes.  that  iia  wysdome  wantit, 
Bot  Itjiith  vtOA  riue  in  cmisele  and  in  yerla. 
Unto  thir  wuurdU  dcgeitlie  iriaid  ansiicris. ' 

Dougltta  :  i'irffil,  -i&i,  3. 

*degg'-er,  s.      [Eng.  deg  (I),  V.  ;  -er.]     One 

wlio  dega  or  sprinkles. 

degg'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Deq(1),  v.} 

degging-xna  chine,  s. 

Cotton  Manv/actiire  :  A  jnaehine  for  damping 
the  fabric  in  tlie  process  of  calendering. 

*de-gise',   *de-gyse,  «.     [Di.sgoi3e.]     a 

disguise. 

"  In  eelconthe  maners  and  sere  dc^r/ie." 

Jliintfjulc  :  J'rwkc  of  Vontcience,  ISIT. 

from, 
.to  dis- 
honour 

"  His  head 
That  was  before  with  thorns  di  rflo-ritd." 

0.  FIctdiuT  :  Chrinti  Ti-iumph. 

■de-glu'be,  v.t.  [LaX.  deglHbo.\  To  skin,  to 
pe..!. 

"  Now  enter  his  taxlnc  and  deglubing  (ace." 

ClcaveluitU :  J'oetua,  1.C51. 

■  de-glub'-ing,  pr,  par.  &  a.       [Deglube.] 

•  de-glu'-tin-ate,  v.t.  [Lnt.  deghUinatvs, 
pa.  i>ai-.  ni (leg.'iidno  =  to  nnglnc.  In  sejiarnte  : 
de  =  away,  from,  and  gbdlno  =  lo  glue  ;  gbiten 
;=  gbie.)  To  unglue  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  unstick ; 
to  separate. 

"The  ITnnd  of  Oxitrt^e  Htnt  d-fffuttnntM 
His  Vesture,  gla'd  with  gnre-»tlof»»l  to  hia  l>Hrke," 
Of  Viet:  Holy  tioude.  ^  10. 


*de-gldr'-y,    v.t.       [Pref.   rfc  =  away, 
and  Eng.  glory  (q.v.).]     To  disgrace,  1 


*  de  glu'-tin-at-ed,  7>a.  'paa-.  or  a.    [Deolu- 

TINATi:.] 

*  de-glu-ti'-tlon,  s.  IFr.  digluiitUm^  from 
Lat.  t^^/»Uo- to  swallow.]  The  act,  power,  or 
process  of  swallowing. 

•■Whentlivdeglutitifin  t«  totally  abollslied,  tlie  jia- 
tii-ut  utiiy  be  uuurUliud  by  clyBt*rs."— /*i'iw"»»w(.'  (M 

*  de-glu-tl'-tlous,  a.  (As  if  from  a  Lat  de- 
(fl itlitiosus,  fiuni  df-fjlatio]  Pertaining  to  or 
c»)iinected  with  degluUtion. 

"  de-glu'-ti-tor-^,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
dfiifiitiJorius,  fioin  deglutic]  Serving  for  de- 
glutition, 

"  de-gout'-it,  a.  [Ft.  degoutter  =  to  drop.) 
Spotted . 

"  A  mantin  .  .  . 
Ijeg'iutit  with  tho  self  in  biH^ttis  blake." 

Kinij*  U'diair,  V.  f,  10. 

deg-ra-da'-tlon,  «.     [Fr.  degrouhttion,  from 
Low  Lat.  degradatlo,  from  l-at.  degrado  =  to 
degrade  (q.v.);    Sp.   degradacion ;     Ital.de- 
gnidiizioiie.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  degnidingorredacinginrank  ; 
adeprivingnfany  <lignity,  honour,  or  position  ; 
a  dismissal  from  ofTiee. 

"Tliowtird  dtyradijli/tti  Is  commonly  used  to  denot« 
adeiirivjition  and  rcmoviut;  uf  a  moulroin  his  degree." 
AyliiT'^. 

2.  The  stite  or  condition  of  being  degraded 
or  reduced  in  rank,  honour,  or  position. 

3.  The  state  or  con<lition  uf  being  degraded 
mnniUy  or  intellectually  ;  debasement,  de- 
generacy. 

".  .  .  llcentlou9neBshndprodiicedlfriordlmiryeffi.'ct, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  liefi,  adation  of  women." — 
Mac*  alii  y  :  UUC.  Eng,  ch,  itl. 

4.  A  rliminution  or  loss  of  strength,  efficacy, 
or  value. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eccfes. :  An  ecclesiastical  censure,  whereby 
a  cleig>'man  is  divested  of  his  ministerial 
character  and  authority.  Of  this  there  are 
two  kinds  :  the  one  suminarj',  or  by  word  of 
nioutli ;  the  other  a  inoie  solemn  ceremony  of 
stiipi'ing  the  "tl'ender  of  the  vestments,  A'c, 
which  are  the  outward  signs  of  bis  ministenal 
character  and  authority.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  trial  of  a  clergyman  is  deter- 
mined by  the  canons  of  the  various  dioceses. 
In  the  Digest,  title  3.  ranon  x.,  sent.  2,  it  is 
declared  that  *'  when  any  minister  is  degraded 
fn>ni  tlie  H'dy  Ministry,  he  is  degraded  from 
it  entirely,  and  not  from  a  higher  lo  a  lower 
order  of  the  same."  .\nd  "  no  degraded 
minister  shall  be  restored  to  the  ministry." 
This  latter  rule  has  in  a  few  ca-ses  been  dis- 
pensed with.  In  case  of  degradation  infornm- 
tinn  is  given  to  every  uiiiiister  and  vestry  in 
the  diocese,  and  also  to  all  the  bishnjis  of  the 
church,  in  order  to  secure  the  church  from  any 
intrusion  on  tiie  ]>artof  the  person  degraded. 

2.  Law:  The  depriving  a  peer  or  knight  of 
his  rank  and  title.  A  ]>eer  can  only  be  de- 
graded by  Act  of  Parliament. 

3.  Afil.:  The  depriving  an  officer  of  his  rank 
and  cominissiun  ;  cashiering. 

*  4.  Paint, :  The  lessening  and  rendering 
confused  the  api)earance  of  distant  objects  in 
a  landscai>e,  that  they  may  appear  as  they 
would  to  an  eye  jdaced  at  a  distance. 

5.  GenJ. :  The  wearing  away  of  higherlands, 
strata,  rocks,  Ac,  by  the  action  of  \vater,  A:c, 

G.  Hot. :  A  change  in  the  form  of  a  plant, 
arising  from  the  loss,  remo^•al,  abortion,  or 
new  develujitnent  of  any  organs. 

"There  la  than  traced  a  d'-jTT-irforion,  as  it  iaimlled. 
from  ;i  flower  with  tlirt^  atauieus  and  tliree  diviJiiuiid 
of  the  c.'ityx,  to  one  with  asiufle  bract  and  a  Biui,'le 
stamen  t>r'ciri)el."—C'((/'o((T-.-  /Jotany,  5  Ci3. 

7.  Nat  Hist.:  The  state  of  a  type  which 
presents  a  degraded  form  ;  degeneration. 

degradation  products. 

Biol.  :  Products  brought  into  existence 
tlirnugh  changes  causing  degradation  in  the 
substance  of  organised  f-ubstances.  Examples, 
the  mucilage  nf  quince  seeds,  linseed,  and 
possibly  also  Ijgnin  and  cork.    (Thome.) 

de-grade',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  deqrader;  Sp.  & 
Poit.  Ot'jriuhxr ;  Hal.  degradare ;  from  l..:it. 
deumdo  ~  to  deitrive  of  mnk :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  gradus  =  rank.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Lnngv age: 

1.  To  dpi>rive  of  j-nnk  ;  to  reduce  from  any 
rank,  office,  or  dignity.    [Disgrace. 1 


".  .  .  t»  daifrattn  hlni,  to  Rnrlioaud  him  iinhlleJr, 
was  impunaible."— .l/'ftuutuy  ;  //<«f.  1^117..  cli.  xlii. 

2.  To  lower  niorulty  and  iut«:UectuaJly  ;  to 
deliai>e,  to  bink. 

"O  intnerahle  m.nnkfnd.  to  what  fall 
l}mgrtt.(ixil,U)  wljkht  wrrtched  BiaU:  roMTved  :* 
JJilU/it:  I'.  L..  t-i..  bOM,  £0t 

3.  To  diniini.sh  the  value  or  estitnatiou  of( 
to  bring  into  contempt ;  to  lessen, 

"Nor  shalt  thuo,  by  drRcrnding  tOKsrame 
UAUSiuiture,  leancu  or  derriidn  Iblncown.* 

AI.Uo.i     i'.  /...  uL  awi,  30L 

IL  Gml. :  To  wear  away  or  down  ;  to  reduco 
in  height  or  magnitude,  as  by  the  action  of 
water,  A:c. 

B.  Intransitive : 

■  L  OriL  Lang. :  To  degeoerate  ;  to  becooM 
degiaded  or  dfgenerated. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Nut.  Hint. :  To  become  degraded  or  do- 
generated  in  Iji-e  ;  to  degenerate  ;  to  exhibit 
degraded  foniis. 

2.  V^iiv. :  To  take  a  lower  degree  tliau  one 
Is  entitleil  to  ;  to  omit  to  take  a  degree  at  the 
jirojier  time;  to  descend  frum  a  liigher  to  ft 
lower  cluJis. 

"  Ar  he  IfiMt  .  .  .  tb«  wbote  of  the  ettiutnc  trrm,  he 
was  ohliyt-d  tu  drgraxle.  as  it  is  called,  i.e..  tu  (ilace  his 
iMuie  uu  the  llstuf  tli«  yuir  beUjM.'— /Urrar.'  Julimm 
JJume.  ch.  xxvi.,  fi.  .A&. 

%  (I)  Crabb  tlms  discriminates  between  to 
degrade  iiiul  to  disgrace:  "In  the  general  or 
moral  application,  (/fr/rruie  respects Iheexteinal 
station  or  rank  ;  dls'jraxx  refera  to  the  moral 
estinmtion  or  (^hai-acter  :  one  is  often  disgrtuad 
hy  3^  degradation,  and  likewise  when  there  is 
wo  t\\nii&A  drgrajliiiion  ;  wliatever  is  I<jw  and 
mean  is  degrading;  whatever  is  immoral  is 
di8'jicu>!ful ;  it  is  degrading  tur  a  nubleman  to 
associate  with  prize-ligbtei^  and  jockeys;  it 
is  di^r/race/M/lor  him  to  countenance  the  vio- 
lation ot  the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  pro- 
tect;  \t  is  degrading  for  a  irlergyman  to  take 
jiart  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  diverhiuiiA 
of  mankind  iu  geneial ;  it  is  disgraceful  for 
hint  to  indulge  in  any  levities:  Uouiitiun  da- 
yrtw/etihiumell  by  the  meanness  uf  the  enrploy- 
luent  which  he  chose  ;  he  disgraced  himself  by 
the  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with  his  meanness: 
King  John  of  England  degraded  liiuiself  as 
much  by  his  mean  compliance  when  in  the 
power  of  the  barons,  as  he  had  disgraced  hiin* 
self  before  by  his  detestible  tjranuy  and  o|>- 
]>ression.  The  higher  the  rankuf  the  indi\  idual 
the  greater  his  dtgradation :  the  hi>;her  his 
character,  or  tlie  more  sacred  his  office,  the 
grejiter  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  inconsistently 
witli  its  dignity  ;  but  these  terms  are  not  con- 
tined  lo  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ;  there  is  that 
which  is  deg^ruding  and  disgraceful  lor  every 
person,  however  low  his  station  :  when  a  maa 
lorfeits  that  which  he  owes  to  himself,  and 
sact'ilices  his  independence  to  Ins  follies  and 
TJces,  he  degrades  himself  below  the  scalt;  of 
a  nitional  agent ;  he  thereby  firfeits  the  good 
opinion  of  all  whi>  know  him,  and  thus  .ndds 
disgrace  to  his  degradation."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
^ynou.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  degrada 
and  to  disparage,  see  Dispakace. 

de-grad  -ed,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Degkadi^  at] 

A-  As  iia.  jtar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Reduced  in  rank,  position,  ralua,  or 
estimation. 

"  The  coronet,  placed  idly  on  their  heail. 
Adds  nothing  now  tu  tLe  d.  graueU  d&vl." 

Cowper  :  JIoiM,  SC8.  SOIk 

2.  Debjised,  low,  mean,  base. 

*'  Already  see  jou  a  degrade  toast. 
And  all  ymir  1  unuiy  ui  a  Hh)S|>t:r  loot  I* 

J'oi.e  :  Jliipe  qf  tfie  LwA,  Iv,  109.  Wk 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Her.  :  Furnished  with  steps  ;  an  epithet 
in    blazoning   for  a  cro^^  t^Lt  lus  steps  at 

eaclt    end,  diiniuishirg  ^ 

as  they  ascend  towaulB  ^~       ^ 
the  centre. 

2.  Nat.  Hist.:  De- 
genprnled  in  type  ; 
exhibiting  degenerate 
forms ;  imperlcctly  de- 
vel'iped. 

%  Cros.-;  degraded  and 
conjoined  : 

Her. :   A  plain  cross 
lia\'=—5  its  extre'uilies  placed  upon  a  stepc 
step    joined  to  the  sides  of  the  shield. 


DEGBAOCIX 


,__,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ISII,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sxre,  sir,  marine ;  go,  ptt 
or*  wore*  wylf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <»  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qa  =  kw. 


f&te 


degradement— dehors 
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^Cte-grade'-ment, s.  [Eng.  degrade;  -ment.] 
Tlie  act  iir  Uu-iudiiig  ;  diii^radaliua  ;  the  sUlo 
o(  beiiiy  Ueyrutle<l. 

"Hi)  tlie  wunls  of  Rlillty  at  liia  degrademont,  and 
hin  letter  to  Huojier,  cxi.reaaly  shew. "—Jlil ton:  Of 
JliifQiination  in  KngUnui. 

de-grad'-iug,  yr.  ■par. ,a.,&s.    [ Deo ra de,  v. ] 

A.  --Is  pr,  ptir.  :  (See  tbe  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Debasing;  lowering  morally ; 
disgracing. 

".  .  ,  the  attempt  to  inflict  on  till  these  men  with- 
out exceptiuii  iv  tteffraii/fi;/ puiiiolimeiit .  .  ."—J/ucau- 
tay  .    U.St,  of  Enij..  cli,  xv, 

2.  (ieol. :  Wearing  down  or  dissolving,  or 
tending  to  wear  down  or  dissolve,  elevjited 
I);nts  of  the  earth's  smface,  and  to  ;'arry  down 
tlie  detritus  to  lower  levels.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  atmospheric  influence,  the  action  of 
water,  <S:c. 

C.  As  tubst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  a 
dignity;  degmdation,  debasement. 

1  do-grad'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  degrading  ; 
•ly.]  In  a  degrading,  debasing,  or  disgi-acelul 
manner. 

"TbiB  is  what  bishop  Taylor  daffradinglfi  calls 
virtue  trnd  iireclse  iluly."— Coranir^ :  Philemon  to 
Bj/iiiupcs,  Cunv.  1. 

•  deg-ra-va-tion,  s.  (As  if  from  a  Lat. 
detjianUio,  Iroin  degravatiis,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
gravo  =  to  jiress  or  weigh  down  :  de  =  down, 
and  (7ravi5  =  heavy,)  The  act  of  making 
heavy  or  of  pressing  down. 

dd-gree',  *  de-gre,  s.  [Fr.  degri,  from  Lat. 
de  =  down,  and  gradvs  =  a  atep.) 

A,  Ordinary  Language : 
X,  Literally  : 

1.  A  stei»,  a  stair. 

"  Tbeae  twel  ue  degrea  wereo  brotle  Rud  atayre." 

H.  Eiig.  AliU.  Poems:  Pi-arl,  1.02L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

4.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  B.  7. 
IL  Figurativdy  : 

1.  A  step  or  movement  towards  an  end  ;  a 
Bt3p  of  progression. 

".  .  -  Bcoriiiiig  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

Siuiketp. :  JuUut  Casnr.  ii.  L 

2.  A  measure  of  quality  or  condition  ;  a 
proportion  ;  a  certain  amount. 

".  .  .  they  will  stun  yiu  to  that  dforee,  that  you 
■will  taiicy  your  ears  were  toru  iu  pieces-  —Dri/den. 

3.  A  step  or  measure  c'  increase  or  de- 
crease. 

"Poesy 
Admits  ot  no  degrees ;  bnt  inust  be  still 
BuUlimcly  goud,  wr  despicably  ilL" 

Ruscommon:  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Quality,  rank,  station,  or  position. 

"  You  kuow  yuur  owu  deqrecs,  bit  dowu." 

Sluikesp. :  Aitubelh,  IIL  i. 

•5.  An  order  or  class. 

"The  several  degrees  ot  angels  may  probably  have 
larger  view*.  *— tocte. 

B.  Technically  : 

J.  Geiieal.  :  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in 
tlie  line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity 
of  blood. 

"  And  tbeSF  descended  In  the  thli-d  degree." 

Pope:  Itomtr's  Iliad,  v.  676. 

2.  Geom.  :  The  360th  part  of  the  circum- 
ferenpe  of  a  circle.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  siipimsed  to  be  divided  into 
300  equal  parts,  each  of  which  is  called  a 
degree.  Each  degree  is  again  divided  into  00 
minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 
The  sign  of  a  degree  is  a  small  circle  written 
or  printed  at  the  top  of  the  last  figure  dpnot- 
ing  the  number  of  degrees.  Tlius  ninety 
degrees  is  written  90°.  [Minute.  Second.) 
An  angle  is  s;nd  to  contain  so  many  degrees 
or  jiarts  of  a  degree  as  there  are  in  the  arc 
Bubtunded  by  an  equal  angle  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle.  IArc.)  So  we  .say  that  a  star  is  so 
many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  as  there  are 
degrees  in  the  angle  sulitended  by  the  arc 
between  the  star  and  the  liorizon.  A  degree  of 
latitude  is  the  360tli  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face north  or  sonth  of  the  equator,  measured 
on  a  great  cii'cle  forming  the  circumference 
of  the  eaith  at  right  angles  tn  the  equator.  A 
degree  of  longltvde  is  the  360th  j>art  of  the 
earth's  surface  east  or  west  of  a  fixed  meridian. 
(Meridian.]  Since  the  length  of  a  degree 
dejienils  iii)on  the  magnitude  of  the  cirouin- 
lerence  of  the  circle  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
it  Is  manifest  that  the  length  of  every  degree  | 


of  longitude  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and 
diiiiniitihe.s  gradually  us  it  approaclie-s  tlie 
piilus.  At  the  equator  a  degree  of  hiiigittido 
mcyisureji  liU  guogiuj-liicul  or  01*4  statute  miles. 
'Jhe  leiigtli  ol  a  degree  of  latitud*^  on  tlie  cmi- 
tntry,  owing  lo  the  fact  that  the  Jigiire  of  tliu 
earth  is  not  a  perfect  cin-Ie,  increases  as  it 
neais  tiie  poles.  The  geugmphical  position  of 
any  town  or  j'lace  is  fixed  by  the  number  of 
degrees  or  parts  of  degiees  iu  the  latitude 
and  longitude  at  their  point  of  intersection. 
(Latitude,  Lonoitude, ] 

"  .  .  shall  thu  sliftdow  b:o  fuiward  ten  degrees,  or  go 
back  t«U  degrees  t"— 2  liiwjt  XX.  ii. 

3.  Gram. :  Tiie  degrees  of  comparison  of  an 
i.<ljective  r)r  atlverbaie  those  iuHeclions  which 
denote  the  diirereut  degrees  of  the  same 
quality.  They  are  tlirco  in  number.  \h^  posi- 
tive, the  coviparative,  and  the  superlative. 
ISee  these  words.] 

4.  Malhcm/itics : 

d)  Alg. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  class 
of  an  equation  according  to  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quality.  Thus,  if  tbe  index 
of  the  unknown  quantity  be  *  or  *,  the  equa- 
tion is  said  to  be  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree 
respectively. 

•  (2)  Ai-ith. :  (See  extract). 

"A  degrra  coiislsts  of  three   flgnrea — viz..  of  three 

f  laces,  com  pre  bending  niiits,  tens,  and  buudredit;  no 
hree  hundred  aud  sixty-five  la  a  degree."— CtM:her : 
Arithmetic. 

•  5.  Math.  fnetnim€7}ts,  &c.  :  The  divisions  of 
the  lines  upon  several  kinds  of  mathemalical 
and  philos()phic;d  instruments,  as  thermo- 
meters, barometers,  \c.  In  thermoraelry  tbe 
unit  of  measuie  varies  according  to  the 
scale,  being  :^}„-,  of  the  distance  between  tbe 
freezing  and  b'liling  j-oints  in  the  Centigrade 
scale,  So  i"  Reaumur's,  and  7-^5  in  Fahren- 
heit's. 

6.  Mvsic  (Degree  of  a  .sm/e) ;  A  step  in  the 
touedadder.  It  r-mv  consist  of  a  semituue,  a 
tone,  or  (in  the  minor  scale)  of  an  augmented 
tone.  {.Staiiier  d:  Burrett.)  When  tlie  notes 
are  on  tlie  same  line  or  sj>ace  they  are  in  the 
siuiie  degree.  The  interval  of  a  second  is  one 
degree,  the  interval  of  n  third  two  degiees, 
and  so  on,  irrespective  of  the  steps  being 
tones  or  semitones.  Hence,  also,  notes  are  in 
the  .same  degree  when  they  are  natural,  flat, 
or  sharp,  of  the  same  note,  as  c  and  cfl,  e  and 
E(i ;  and  they  are  iu  ditfeieut  degrees  when, 
tliough  tlie  same  note  on  an  instrament  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  ditfcrent 
names,  as  FJI  and  GO,  c  and  dj.    (Groi'e.) 

7.  University :  A  title  of  honour  or  mark  of 
distinction  conferred  on  such  memljers  of  a 
university  as  have  passed  tluough  all  tbe 
exercises  required  of  them,  as  a  testimony 
of  proficiency  in  ceilain  arts  and  sciences. 
[Bachelor,  Doctor,  Master.]  Honorary 
degiees  are  those  conferred  on  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  any  path  of  life,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  university  by  which  tbe  de- 
grees are  coufi-rred.  The  particular  degree 
which  a  person  luis  received  is  indicated  by  its 
luititds.  a.-*  L.L.  D..  D  D.  &c. 

IF  liy  dtgrees :  Gradually ;  by  little  and 
little. 

"  At  first,  progressive  aa  a  atream  they  seek 
The  iiiiUule  Held  ;  but,  ecattertd  by  digiees. 
Each  to  hia  choice,  souu  whiten  all  the  timd." 
Cowper  :  Ttisk,  L  202-94, 

"  de-gree'r  v.t.  [Degree,  s.]  To  advance  step 
by  step. 

"I  will  degree  this  noxiuus  neutrality  one  peg 
higher."— I^iu^^Ael:  Life  of  WUIuitw!.  iL  Ib'J.   {Daclet.) 

*  de-greed',  a.     [Eng.  degre(e);  -ed.}    Placed 

in  a  position  or  rank. 

"We  thnt  are  degreed  above  our  people." — ffej/wood: 
Rape  of  Luaect; 

•  de-gree'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  degree;  -ing, 

-kj.\    LJy  degrees,  step  bystep 

" Ihijreringtij  to  grow  to  greatneas." — FelUham: 
ResohKs.  i,  97. 

•de-giist',  v.t.    [Lat.  deg^isto.]    To  taste. 

"  A  tou//e  "u  nin,  U  idam,  I  wilt  degitat.  and  grate* 
fully."— C.  Il.<ide :  Ctois  er  ,t  II.-arlh,  cU.  iL 

*  de-gUS-ta'-tion,  s.  [I^at.  degustatio,  from 
degusU}  =  to  taste.]    A  tasting. 

*'  It  la  no  otlierwise  even  in  cnrnal  delichts,  the  de- 
giufacion  wliereof  is  wont  to  dratv  <'u  tlie  hefu*!  tu  k 
more  e.%'er  appetition."— ffwAop  HaJl:  Soul's  Farewell 
to  Karth,  §  9. 

*  de-gust'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Degust.] 

•  de-gust'-ing,  pr.  f>ar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Degust,  v.] 

A,  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  jxirticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  Thu  act  of  tasting ;  degust» 
tion. 

*  de~gya'-it,  a.     [Fr.  diguiaer  =  to  disguinej 
Disgui.'ed. 

"  Ami!  iiy  to  tbanie  come  Re[)entAuc«  amang, 
Auil  luitld  thiUiie  clicre  UvUksU  tu  his  wctle." 

Aitti/'t  (iuiuiir,  ilL  IL 

de-liis'^e,  v.i.    [Lat.  dehisco  =  to  gape.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  gape,  to  oi>en,  to 
yawn. 

t  2.  Jiot.  :  To  open,  as  the  capsules  or 
anthers  of  plants, 

".  .  .  they    niiiy  dehisce   by  the  dorsal   Butore.'-- 
balfoav:  Uoiiiny,  $  ;.;(i 

de^hlS'-cence,  s.    [T^at.  dehiscens,  pr.  par,  of 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gaping,  an  opening,  a 
yawning. 

2.  I'-ot. :  The  opening  of  capsules  and  of  the 
cells  of  anthers  for  the  ilischarge  of  their  con- 
tents. This  takes  place  either  by  clett'i,  by 
hinges,  or  by  pores.  When  the  anther-lobes 
are  erect,  the  clett  takes  place  lengthwise 
along  the  line  of  the  suture,  constituting  lon- 
gitudinal dehiscence.  At  other  times  the  slit 
tiikes  place  iu  a  horizontal  manner,  from  the 
connective  to  the  side,  as  in  Alchewilla  ar- 
vensis  and  iu  Lrmna,  wliere  tlie  dehiscence  is 
transverse.  When  the  dehiscence  takes  place 
by  the  ventrnl  an<l  dor.<^,l  sutures,  as  in  the 
legume    of   the   Pea  and   Beau,   it  is  called 


dehiscence. 

1.  DebUceut  Anther  of  Begonia  (tongitndlQal^ 

2.  Dehiscent  Anther  of  Leiniia  (traDsversel. 

a  Dehiscent  Capsule  of  Uihiscus(locuUcidal). 

sutural.  When  composed  of  several  nnited 
cariieis,  the  valves  may  separate  through  the 
dissepiments,  so  that  tlie  fruit  will  be  resolved 
into  its  original  carj^ls,  as  iu  Rhododendron, 
Colchicum,  &c.  This  dehisc-ence,  in  conse- 
quence of  taking  place  tluough  the  lamellie  of 
the  septum,  is  called  septicidal.  Loculicidal 
dehiscence  is  where  the  union  between  the 
edges  of  the  caipels  is  pei'sistent,  and  they 
dehisce  by  the  dorsal  suture,  or  through  the 
back  of  the  loculaments.  as  in  the  Lily  and 
Iris.  Sometimes  the  fruit  ojipns  by  the  dorsal 
suture,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  valves  or 
walls  of  tbe  ovaries  sppai-ate  from  the  sei)ta, 
leaving  them  altached  to  tb  centre,  as  in 
Datura.  This  is  called  septifragal  dehiscence, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  us  a  modification  of 
tbe  loculicidal.    (Baljour  :  Botany,  £c.) 

de-his'-cent,  a.    [Lat.  dehiscens,  pr.  par.  of 

dfliisro.] 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gaping,  yawning,  opening. 

2.  Bot. :   Oiicning;    as    the  capsules    of  a 
plant,  the  cells  of  anthers,  &c. 

".  .  .  the  fruit  opens  between  the  two  vaacular 
bundles,  either  at  the  vential  ur  .!in-sal  suture,  so  as 
to  allow  the  eeetU  to  escupe.  and  theu  it  is  dehiscent, 
—liaifour:  Uotany.  §  K». 

•de-hon-es'-tate,   v.t.      (Lat.  deftoTwstaiu^ 

pa.  par.  ol  delioueato :  de  =  nway,  from,  and 
honesto  =  to  honour.]     To  disgrace. 

"The  excellent  and  wise  power  he  took  In  this  i»^ 
ticular.  no  man  aui  dihonestitte  or  re|..niacb,  .  .  ."— 
J.  Tallin-:  Serm-tt  Prviirhed  tU  the  Faneml  of  lAe 
Lord  PTiniiite.  {Trench:  On  tome  Aef.  in  our  Eng. 
Di(t..\>.  ly.J 

"  de-hon-es-ta'-tion,  s.  [hat.  deJiojiestatio, 
from  dthoncsto  —  to  dishonom-.]  A  disgracing 
or  disliononring;  disgrace. 

"Who  can  expiate  the  infinite  shame.  (/cAoncx^afiOTit 
and  iuiamy  wtiich  they  bring ? "—flitfiop  Oaudtn; 
iJi-irofpUlvt.  p.  4S2. 

de-hors'  {s  silenl),  prep.    [Fr.] 

Lnv):  Outside  of,  without;  foreign  to  or 
irrelevant. 


t>6il,  bo^;  poilt,  Jtf^l;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  chin,  bench;  go,  t^mx  ttiisi,  this:    sia.  as;  expect,  :^enophon,  exists     -ing. 
-dazi,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion«  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tioas,  -slons.  -cioos  =  slius.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  —  bel.  d^ 
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dehort— deil 


•de  hort',  v.t.  [Lat.  iklwrtor  =  to  dissuade  : 
de  -  aw:iv,  fioiii,  ami  horlor  =  to  ciicimraj;p.l 
Till'  .i|.|i.isil.>  <il  exlioit  ;  loiliasuade  IVdim  any- 
thiiit;,  to  advise  to  tlie  coiitiary. 

■■  Ho  i.rocec.l»  to  lulmuui.l.  .ill.)    <^'^J'"''°Z 
TviUitmtiiit ,  l*.  **1. 

1  TieTicli  w.dl  calls  tiiisa  wonl  whose  place 
neither  dixsmule  nor  any  otl.er  exa.-lly  8UI>- 
i.lies.  He  cvi.lelitlv  means  that  «lnlo  (lis- 
iumU  iini.lies  that  the  a.lvi.e  agiiinat  a  certJii" 
course  of  .:ondinl  has  proved  snc-cessful  .(.- 
tot  siijjsests  no  more  than  that  It  tas 
been  Kiven- 
•de-hor-ta'-tlon.  ».  (iJit-  dehortatio.  from 
dcliurliw.\  A  dissuading  from  anything ;  an 
advising  to  the  coutraiy ;  «  counselhiig  against 
anything. 

••  Did  they  never  re«l  Oi<M  dt)i<rrt4UUmtl'-K<ird 
On  InM-^i'ly- 

•do-hor'-ta^tlvo.  o.  (I-at  defcarta((M),  pa 
par.  of  (fc/iurlo.  ;  Ellg.  adj.  sulf.  -i«c.l  Ul"- 
Buasive,  dehoitatory. 

•de-hor'-ta-tor-j^,  «•  (I-at.  dOwrtatmiis, 
from  dithoiiiiT.]  Dissuasive;  counselling  or 
advising  against ;  pertjiining  to  dissuasion. 

•  de-hort-er,  s.  lEng.  dthort ;  fr)  One  who 
dissua.les  from  or  advises  against  anything  ;  a 
dissuader. 

•dehort' ing,  pr.  lar.,  a.,  /i  s.    [Debobt.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partkiii.  adj.:  (See 

the  veih) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  dissuading;  de- 

hortation. 

"When  a<xl  dealBU  Irom  biB  (pTwlcui)  and  leriont. 


delu»rtinfi."—Oanle  ■  JUiig-Atfr^ 


B   KOWlc 

-J/unc- 


-.  p  2&. 


•de-hu'-man-izo,  v.t.  fPref.  de  =  away, 
from  ;  Eug.'  lunmnise  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of 
humanitv  or  of  n.itural  feeling  and  tenderness ; 
to  brutalize.     iKingsley.) 

•de-hask",  v.t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away,  from; 
Eng.  httdc  (q.v.).]    To  deprive  of  the  husk ; 

to  eliell. 

■•  Wheal  d^hujikftt  upon  the  floor."— 7>ro«t :  Boract; 
Epistle  to  .\'iimUiu«. 

de-liy-dra.-9et'-ic,  a.      [Eng.  deiydriaU); 

acetic]    [Dehydration. 1 


debydracetic  acid,  >. 

Chein.  :  CsHs04.  An  arid  crystallizing  In 
needles  obtained  by  heJitinL'  aceto-acetic-ethyl- 
ether,  CH^CO-CH,  CO  OC.Hj  to  230-.  It 
melts  at  US',  and  boils  at  2.i9°.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  easily  soluble  in 
ether.    It  is  a  monobasic  acid. 

de-hy'-drate,  vL  i.  i. 

A.,  Trann. :  To  deprive  or  rid  a  substance  of 
its  water. 

B.  Int. :  To  lose  water. 
46-liy-dra'-tlon,  s.     ILat.  de  =  down;  Gr. 
iSojo  (hiuior)  —  water,  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.,  suff. 
ation.] 

Giem. :  The  removal  of  water  from  a  body  in 
which  it  occura  as  an  element. 

Ae-i-am'-ba,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Pkarm.  :  Congo  tobacco,  a  jilant  growing 
wild  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Congo,  the 
flowers  of  which  produ.-e  a  narcotic  effect 
when  smoked.     (Walts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

•de'-i-cide,  s.  (Fr.  di'icidc.  from  Lat.  deus  = 
God,  ami  cfvdo  =  to  kill.) 

1.  The  putting  to  death  of  God  in  the  person 

of  our  Lord- 

"  How  by  her  patient  victor  Death  was  slain. 
And  earth  profan'd,  yet  bless'd.  with  tieicidr." 
Prior :  I  am  that  t  am. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  our  Lord  to 
death. 

dcic'-tic,  o.  [Or.  ££i«Ti»05  (deVctikos)  = 
showing,  from  ^eUwfxt  idciknumi)  =  to  show, 
to  iioint  out.] 

Lnqic  :  Direct ;  applied  to  reasoning  which 
proves  directly. 

•deic-tic-al,o. 

deicti.:. 


•  di-lf'-Ic,  a.  [Lat.  deifeiu.  from  d«i«  =G.id, 
aiKl  fuciu  (pass.  >)  =  to  make.]  Making  god 
or  divine  ;  deifying,  god-m;ikiiig. 

"Tliey  *....t  8.....e  d'-ljlc  luiv'iia»t"—BuMhH«ll:  Ser. 
mont/or  .Vc«  L*f.i,  p.  W. 

•de-lf'-Io-al,  a.  [Eng.  dti/ic;  -at]  The 
same  as  Ueific  (q.v.). 

•■The  ancient  ottholick  fatheni  were  not  alrdd  to 
csvll  this  aupi-^r  .  .  a  tUriJUal  coiuujuuloii.  —llamlr 
lte» ;  berui.  I. .  On  the  .^tci-ann^nl. 

«  de-if-i-ca'-tlon,  •do-lf-l-c»-9l-on,   »■ 

"■''•I 

1.  Ut. :  The  ant  of  deifying  or  making  go.l ; 
the  raising  to  the  rank  of  a  god  ;  the  atal«  ol 
being  made  a  god. 

'•  Thro.igh  what  ereftclon  H«  hath  tl'-iArarlon.' 

2.  Fig.  :  An  excessive  pmise  or  w.irsliip  of. 
•■[He     mn    li.to  Uci/tcatioiia  of    my  pereon,    pure 

aatiicB,  counUiit  love.  .  .  ."— J'utkr.  No.  a3. 

H  When  one  whom  we  greatly  love  dies,  all 
faults  and  failings  ofthe  deceased  are  forgotten, 
and  the  individual  mourned  for  stands  lorlli  to 
the  imagination  as  deserving  of  boumllcsa 
veneration,  and  as  almost  a  perfect  model  to 
ourselves,  creatures  of  toil  and  of  sin.  Wher- 
ever aa  in  Christian  countries,  monotheism 
has  been  cordially  accepted,  this  veneration 
tends  to  9t«p  short  of  actual  worship  ;  where 
polytheism  flourislies  there  is  no  check  upon 
it  and  the  individual  mourned  for  is  simply 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  gods,  becom, 
Ing  a  deified  hero  or  heroine.  This  process  in 
the  case  of  Aleestis.  celebrated  in  one  of  the 
dramas  of  Euripides  as  having  died  for  her 
husband,  is  thus  described  in  Aiistice's  GrMk 
Clioru:  P.oetry : 

"  We  will  not  look  on  her  borlal  sod 
A»  the  cell  of  sepulchral  Bleep  : 

It  ahall  be  oa  the  «hrine  of  «  n.dljnt  ood. 

And  the  pilgrim  Bhal!  visit  tlHit  bleat  abode. 
To  worublp  and  not  to  weep.' 

The  Greeks  called  deification  apotheosis,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
divinities  they  adored  were  originally  men. 
The  Romans  thus  raised  to  the  skies  Romulus, 
and  after  a  long  interval  quite  a  crowd  of 
emperors.  So  also  R4ma,  Hunoonian,  and 
various  other  Hindoodiviuities,  seem  originally 
to  have  lived  as  ordinary  eai-tlily  heroes,  who 
were  elevated  on  dving  to  the  skies.  Nay,  the 
process  of  deilication  has  not  stopped  in  India: 
it  is  in  full  operation  at  the  present  day,  some 
of  the  deities  created  being  Englishmen.  In 
1857  a  sect  at  least  temporarily  arose  called 
the  Nykkul  Sens,  or  worshippers  of  the  brave 
General  Nicholson,  mortally  wounded  at  the 
sieoe  of  Delhi,  and  an  officer  whose  heroisin 
greatly  impressed  the  natives  in  the  early  wars 
carried  on  by  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  has 
long  been  wo-shipped  as  a  deity  in  part 
of  Western  India.  (Apotheosis,  Consecra- 
tion. ) 

de'-l-f  led,  jm.  pnr.  or  o.    (Deift.) 

•de-i-fi-cr,  •  de' i-fy-er.  s.  (Eng.  deify: 
■eT.]    One  who  deifies  ;  an  idolater. 

80  signal  an  uiten>03'tion  of    Heaven  [the 
Flood!  ajtainst  the  first  deijirrii  of  men.  abouid  hiive 
given  an  eflectiial  check  to  the  practice.  —Coventry 
Philemon  to  Bydatpet.  Couv.  a 

•  de'-i-fonn,  a.  [Low  Lat  deiformis,  fforn 
Lat.  d««(genit.  dci)  =  God,  and /orma  =  form, 
shape.] 

1.  Of  a  godlike  form  or  appearance. 

"  If  the  final  coU3nmuintlon_ 
Of  all  things  make  the  creature  deiform.' 

B  More :  Song  of  the  Soul. 

2.  In  accordance  with  or  conformable  to  the 
will  of  God. 

■•  How  exactly  deifomi  all  its  motions  and  actlona."*- 


n.  Fignrallvdy : 

1.  To  love  or  regard  Idolatroualy. 

"  PerBiiade  the  covetoue  iiiiui  not  b.  delfn  hu  raoQ^, 
and  the  proud  un* t  to  adult:  hlnjBell. '— SoutA. 

2.  To  make  godlike. 


3. 

god. 


Scott :  Christian  Life.  pt.  ■ 


-if!/.] 


[Eng.  deictic :  -al.)     Direct, 


•deic'-tic-al-iy.  a<;!i.    (Eng.  deictiad;  -ly.] 
In  a  diiect  hiaiiner  ;  directly,  definitely. 

"Chrtat  Biwike  It  d*;ictieaIty.''—nammond:  Work*. 

i:oa 
deld,  s.    [Death.)    (.Scotefc.) 


■  de-i-form'-i-tj^,  s.    [Eng.  rfd/orm; 

1.  Godlike  form  or  character. 
"Thus  the  soul's  numerous  plurality 

rve  prov'd,  and  shew'rl  she  is  not  very  God  ; 
But  yet  a  decent  deiformity 
Have  fiven  her."  ,    .     ,.     ,  .     «„ 

B.  More  ■  Sonu  of  Uie  .Souf.  Iv.  27. 

2.  Conformity  or  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God. 

"The  short  and  secure  way  to  divine  union  and 
deiformrt.'/lwingfaithfullyperionned. .  .  .  —Spiritual 
Conquest  (16&1).  IV.  36. 

de-i-tf,  v.t.  [Ft.  dei/ier,  from  Lat.  deiis  = 
God,  and  facio  (jiass.  fin)  =  to  make;  Sp.  & 
Port,  deificar  ;  Hal.  deificare.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  a  god  of;  to  raise  to  the 
rank  of  God  ;  to  adore  as  a  god. 

"The  seals  of  Julius  CasiaT.  which  we  know  to  be 
antiiple.  have  the  star  of  Venns  over  them.  .  .  .  aa  a 
note  that  he  was  deified. '—  Dryden. 


To  praise  excessively  ;   to  extol  as  a 

He  did  Bt-nln  io  extol  and  deify  the  popa  '—ttacvm. 

de -i-fy-uig,  pr.  jiar.,  o.,  &  «.    (DEifT.) 

A.  .sc  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  &  varticlp.  udj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  s^tbst. :  Deification. 

"The  Je*/'//".7  0f  Hercules  and  Bacchus.'— Brende. 
Q.  Curllut.  t.,L  '223. 

deign  (g  silent),  *  dayne,  •  deln,  •  deyne, 

v.i.  4l  t.  (O.  Fr.  deigiu:r,  dai/jmr,  ilegner ,  Fr. 
daigner ;  Sp.  it  Port.  dig,iar ;  Itiil.  Uegnare, 
from  Lat.  dignttr=  to  think  worthy,  digiitca 
=  worthy.] 

A.  Intrans. :    To  think  worthy  or  becom- 
ing ;  to  condescend,  to  vouchsafe. 

"  And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned.' 

!icott     .U'irmion,  v.  2a 

•  B.  Rtfiex.  :  To  think  becoming  for  one- 
self;  to  demean  oneself. 

"  Ham  I'e  daynede  naght  to  do  renno."— i<*»n4W* 
p.  17. 

•  C.  Transitive : 

1.  To  think  worthy  or  worth  notice;   to 
condescend  to. 

"Thy  i«h*te  then  did  detirn 
The  roughest  beixy  on  the  rude»t  hedge  * 

ti/iakeip.  -■  Atuoni/  *  Cleottulra,  L  4 

2.  To  grant,  to  concede,  to  i»ennit. 
"  Nor  would  we  .fei^  him  burial  of  bis  men." 

blujtjceep. :  ilactielht  \.  a 

deigned  (j  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deion.) 

delgn'-ing  {3  silent),  pr.par.,ii.,  &  ».   [Deion.J 
A.  &  'R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  o/Jj.  ;  (See 
the  verb) 
C.  ^s  subst. :    The  act  of  condescending, 

vouchsafing,  or  granting. 

*  deign' -ous  Ut  silent),  *  deyn-ouB,  a.    [Fr. 

diiiaigneiix.]    Proud,  disdaiulul,  scornful. 
"  Hire  cbere  whlche  somdele  deignoua  was." 

Chaucer :  Trotlat,  L  28a 

De'-i  gra'-tl-a  (ti  as  shi),  phr.  [Lat.]  By 
the  grace  of  God  ;  a  phrase  used  in  the  formal 
title  of  a  sovereign  of  England,  especially  on 
coins,  where  it  is  abbieviated  to  D  G.,  as 
Kiclorta,  D[ti]  jlrclia]  i!ri((aniiiariiM]  re^iiio], 
«d(ei|  A:/(easorJ  =  Victoria,  by  the graceof  God, 
queen  of  the  Britains,  defender  of  the  faith. 
I'rom  the  fact  that  the  abbreviation  D.G.  was 
accidentally  omitted  on  the  first  issue  of 
florins  in  the  present  reign,  those  coins  are 
known  amongst  numismatists  as  the  godless 
florins. 

De-i  ju-dl'-^l-fim,  phr.    [Lat.  =  the  judg- 
ment of  God.] 
OU  Law :  A  term  applied  to  trial  by  ordeaL 

deil.s.     [Devii..]    Devil.    (Scotch.) 

'■  DeiTs  ill  it— I  am  too  Ute  alter  aU  I  '—Scott ;  AtM- 
quary.  ch.  i. 

%  (1)  Deil  goes  o'er  Jock  ll'abster  :  An  expres- 
sion to  denote  that  everything  has  gone 
wrong,  and  there  is  the  devil  to  pay. 

(2)  Between  the  deil  and  the  deep  sta : 
Between  two  difliculties  equally  dangerous. 
(Kelly  :  S.  Prov.,  p.  68.) 

"  1  with  my  pai-tie.  did  lie  on  our  poete,  as  bettpixt 

the  deeiU  and  the  deepe  tea.'  —Jloura :  t:xped..vx~  »., 

p.  6£. 

deil-ma-care,  s.    No  matter,  for  all  thaL 

"  But  deil-ma-care. 
It  lust  play'd  dii-l  on  the  b.ane- " 

Bums  :  Death  i  Doctor  Bomboak. 

deU's  bit,  s. 

Bot.  :  Scabiosa  succisa. 

dell's  books,  s  pi-    Playing  cards. 

dell's  bread,  s. 

Bot.:  Bnnium  fiej:uosum, 

dell's  dozen,  s.    The  number  thirteen. 
deil's  darning-needle,  s. 

1.  Kntom.  :  A  Dragon-fly. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  pecten.  (Britten  tt  Uok 
land.) 

deil's  elsbln,  s. 

Bot. :  Smiulix  pecten.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 


go,  poli 


tete,  rat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  ">^>"«J 
or,  wore,  wqU,  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  foil;  try.  Syrian,    sb,  oe  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu     bw. 


deilephila— dej  ectory 
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dell's  foot,  s.  Tlie  tubers  of  Orchis  lati- 
folia.     (lirLtt.n  £  Holland.) 

deil's  kimstafi;  s.  Petty  Spurge.  Eu. 
phoibia  Helioscopia.     [Dkvil's  churnstaff.] 

deil's  meal,  s. 

Hot. :  Anthriscics  sylventris,  and  other  Uui- 
bellifenie.    {Britten  &  lloUaiid.) 

deil's  oatmeal,  ■^. 

JM.  :  Bunium  flf:cuosum. 

deil's  snuff-box,  .4. 

Bot. :  [Devil's  sniiff-box]. 

dell's  spoons,  £.  pi. 

Botaufi : 

1.  Fotiuaogdoii  natans. 

2.  Ali^ma  plantago.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dei-leph'-il-a,  s.  [Gr.  fiei'Aij  {deile)  =  the 
aftfiiioon,    .*.    .    the    evening,  and   ^iA,ew 

(phtled)  =  to  love.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Sphingides  (Hawk- 
raotlis).  Deilephila  Elpenor  is  the  Elephant 
Hawknioth  (q.  v.)- 

*dein,  v.i.    [Dkion.] 

*dein-S«'-ri-da»  s.  [Gr.  Beivo^ (dmnos)= dread- 
ful,  and  aKpii  (akris),  geuit.  a*cpi5os  (akridos) 
=  a  locust.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Insects  belonging  to 
the  Locust  tribe  (Saltatoria),  order  Ortlioptera 
(q.v,).  The  Deinacrida,  wliich  were  first 
described  by  White,  are  abundant  in  New 
Zealand,  where  they  inhabit  decaying  trees, 
and  clunks  and  crannies  in  old  woodwork. 
They  are  carnivorous,  and  their  bite  is  very 
severe. 

*  deine,  •  deien,  v.i.    [Die.] 
dei-no-bry-i-dse,  s.  pi.    [Dinobryid.*:.] 
dei-n6-9er'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Dinocerata.] 
dein-or'-nis,  s.    [Dinornis.] 
dem'-o-saur,  s.    [Dinosadr.] 
dei-no-saur'-i-a,  s.  pi.    [Dinosauria.] 
dei-no-saur'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Dinosaurian.] 
dei-no-ther'-i-um,  s.    [Dinotheridm.] 

*  dein'-ous,  a.    [Deignous.] 

*  dein'-te,     *  deyn-te,     "  dein-tle,    a. 

[IlAI.NTV,  a,] 

*  dein'-tee,  s.     [Dainty,  s.] 

*  dein'-te-fuU,  a.    [Daintifcl.] 

"  de  -m-te-grate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eiig.  integrate  (q.v.).]  To  take 
from  the  whole  ;  to  disintegrate. 

*dein'-te-oti8,a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deinte^  dainty, 
and  Eug.  suff.  -oris.]    Dainty,  choice,  valuable. 

*  dein'-trell,  5.  [Daintrel.]  A  dainty,  a 
delicacy. 

"  Long  after  deinfrclle^  hard  to  be  come  by."— 
Btdlinyer  :  .'iermoru,  p.  249, 

*  de-ip'-§r-ous,  a.    [Lat.  deiparus,  from  dens 

=  god,  and  parlo=  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 
Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

del p-nOS'-O-p hist,  S.  [Gr.  SenrvO(To<i>LCrT^^ 
(deipnosnphistfs),  from  SeiTri'Oi'  {deiption)  =  a 
feast,  and  trocfuo-TTJ-;  (sophistis)  =  a  soi)hist.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  idiilosophers  famed 
for  their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

*  de  -is,  3.    [Dais.] 


de-ism,  s.  [Fr.  d4isme,  from  Lat.  dem  =  a 
god.]  The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  a  deist ;  the 
system  of  belief  wliich  admits  the  being  of  a 
God.  and  acknowledges  several  of  His  perfec- 
tions, but  denies  not  only  the  existence  but 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation. 

"Halifax  had  been  during  many  years  accused  of 
Bcepticism,  deism,  Atheism.'*— ^facautau :  But.  Ena., 
ch.  xi. 

de  -ist,  s.  [Fr.  deiste,  from  Lat.  deus.]  [Theist.] 
One  who  admits  the  being  of  a  God,  but  denies 
the  existence  or  even  necessity  of  a  divine 
revelation,  believing  that  the  light  of  nature 
and  reason  are  sufficient  guides  in  doctrine 
and  practice  ;  a  believer  in  natural  religion 
only ;  a  freethinker. 


•'Their  diaimtea  witli  tlie  DcixU  ju-e  aliuoet  at  an 
eiid."— Wwii/jrmifft;  Essiiys,  tv. 

"Certjiin  ileiats  .  .  .  hiughed  at  the  prophecy  of  the 
day  of  judtfineut."— //«)-««^ 

H  Etyniologically  the  words  deist  and  theist 
ar»  the  suine  in  nieaiiiiig,  only  dtist  is  from 
Latin  and  thclst  from  Greek.  Conventionally, 
however,  they  are  widely  dill'ereut  in  imixirt ; 
tlie  tenn  theist  being  iijtplied  to  any  believer  in 
God  whether  that  believer  be  a  Cliristian,  a 
Jew,  a  Moljammedan,  &c.,  or  a  deist  properly 
so  called.  A  deist  is,  as  the  definition  states, 
one  who  believes  in  Gnd  but  disbelieves  in 
Christianity,  or  more  generally  in  revelation. 

*  de-ist'-io,  *  de-ist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  deist; 
•ic,  -ical.]  Pertiiining  to  deism  or  the  deists  ; 
containing  the  doctrines  of  deism. 

".  .  .  who  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  support  the 
deittical  or  antiohristian  scheme  of  our  days.  —  Watu. 

^  Delstic  Controversy : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  controversy  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  between  those  who  believed  and 
those  who  disbelieved  in  revelation ;  tlie 
latter,  however,  not  occupying  the  atheistic 
standpoint,  but  accepting  as  a  settled  point 
the  being  of  a  God.  [Delst.]  The  first,  in 
jioint  of  time,  of  the  celebrated  English 
deists  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the 
publication  of  whose  work,  De  Veritote,  which 
ap]teared  in  Paris  in  1624,  commenced  the 
controversy.  There  followed,  on  the  same 
side,  Hobbes,  Tindal.  Morgan,  Toland,  Bnling- 
broke  and  others.  The  standard  work  on  tlie 
subject  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Leland's  Deistical 
Writers.  Leland's  work  was  first  published 
in  A.D.  1754. 

*  de-ist'-ic-al-ly,  arfc.  (Eng.  deistical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  deists. 

*  de-isf-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deistical: 
-»fw.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deistical ', 
deism, 

*  de'-i-tate,  a.  [Formed  on  a  supposed 
analogy  from  deity.]    Made  God,  deified. 

"One  person  and  one  Christ,  who  is  Gud  incarnate, 
and   man  deUate." —Abp.   Crunmer  to  Bp.  Gardiner, 

p.  360. 

De  -i-ty,  5.  (Fr.  diit^.,  from  Lat.  deitas,  the 
Latin  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  ecnTrjs  (theotcs). 
"  Hanc  diviuitatem,  vel  ut  sicd'ixerim  deita- 
tem ;  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non 
piget,  ut  de  Grieco  expressius  transferunt  id 
quod  illi  deoTTjTa  appellant,"  &c.  —  Auguslin. 
De  Civitate  Dei,  vii.  1.  {Trench:  Synonyms  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  10.)  The  Latin  deus  is 
cognate  with  A.S.  Tiw  (the  name  of  a  god  still 
preserved  in  our  Tuesday,  A.  S.  Tiwesdceg ; 
Icel.  tivi  ~  a  god  ;  O.  H,  Ger.  Ziu-  =  the  God 
of  War;  Wei.  duw ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  dta  =  god  ; 
Gr.  Zni?  {Zeus)  =  Jupiter ;  Sansc.  deva  =  a 
god  ;  daiva  =  diWne  ;  the  root  being  seen  in 
yansc.  div  =  to  shine.    {Skeat.).'\ 

*  1.  Godhead  ;  divinity  ;  the  nature  and 
essence  of  God. 

'■  We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  diit!/  or  empire."        MUton  :  P.  L.,  v.  723,  721 

2.  God,  the  Supreme  Being.  (Preceded  by 
the  definite  article.) 


3.  A  fabulous  god  or  goddess  ;  a  heathen 
object  of  worship. 

'■  win  you  sufl'er  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  snever. 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  lie  razed  t  "—Sidnvy. 

•  4.  Divine  qualities  or  character. 

"  Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  everywhere. " 

Shtikesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  v.  1. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  Deity 
and  diinnUy  :  "  Divinity,  from  dtvinws,  signi- 
fies the  diinne  essence  or  power;  the  deities 
of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divinity  in  them  ; 
the  divinity  of  Our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental 
article  in  the  Christian  faith."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

de-jan-ir'-a,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  The  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
king  of  .i-Etolia,  and  wife  of  Hercules. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  157th  found. 
It  was  discovered  bv  Borelly  on  December  1 
1876. 

de-jecf,  v.t.  [Lat.  dejectus,  pa.  par.  of  dejicio 
=  to  cast  down  :  de  =  down,  and  jacio  =  to 
cast,  to  throw,] 

*  I.  Lit.  :  To  cast  down  or  downwards. 

"  One.  having  climb'd  some  roof,   the    concourse  to 
desiTy. 
From  thence  upon  the  earth  d«y>c/shla  humble  eya" 
Drayton:  Polyalbinn.  S.  xi'i. 


II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cast  down  ;  to  depress  in  spirit ;  to 
discourage,  to  dispirit,  to  dishearten. 

"Halifax,  mortified  by  his  minchaDoeil  Id  public 
life,  dtiject'-d  by  dumeatic  caliunitiuH,  .  .  ."—Macaula^: 
J/itt.  ^rij/.,  ch.  X.V. 

*  2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  lower,  to  debase. 

"  Many  thnigs  alx>ut  a  hciise  [are]  prupur  U>  be 
looked  at  by  them  [wivefl]  wliich  a  ni.an  ol  an  excellent 
Bjpirlt  will  hardly  d^ect  liU  thuughtit  to  think  of.'— ff. 
Percy  (9fA  A",  ttf  NQrthum.) :  liutruct. 

*  3.  To  diminish,  to  depress,  to  S])oil. 

"  It(/<;/erfe(A  the  appetite."— Kenner.-  Trtat,  on  To- 
bacco, p.  400. 

*  de-ject',  a.  [Lat.  dejectus.]  Dejected,  cast 
down,  disheartened,  dispirited. 

"  And  I  of  hidii-s  most  deject  and  wretch'd. 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  liis  music  vuwb." 

Shaketp.  :  IhiyrUet,  lU.  L 

de-ject' -ed,  /'a.  par.  or  a.     (Deject,  v.] 
A    As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Cast  down,  lowered. 

"With  humble  mien  and  with  d'Jected  eyes.' 

Pope:  Uomer's  lloid.  ix.  6M.  ■ 

2.  Fig. :  Cast  down,  dispirited,  disheai-tened, 
depressed  in  spirit. 

"  NePer  elitted,  while  one  man's  oppiBtis'd  ; 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bfeBs'd." 

Pope  :  £smy  on  Maii,  iv.  ii23,  S24. 

t  de-Ject'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dejected ;  -ly.] 
In  a  dejected  or  depressed  manner  ;  sadly, 
without  spirit. 

"No  man  in  that  paasion  doth  look  strongly,  but 
deJectedly."~Bacon. 

*  de-ject -ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dejected  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  dejected ; 
lowness  of  spirits. 

"To  turn  the  causes  of  Joy  Into  sorrow,  argnes  ex- 
treme dejecteUneu.  and  a  distemper  oi  judgment  no 
less  than  desperate.  "—Bp.  Ball :  Contemplatton*,  i. 

2.  Humility. 

"The  text  gives  it  to  the  Publican's  dtjectedneu, 
rather  than  to  the  Pharisee's  huaating."— /^^Aam  .■ 
RefoU'es.  ii.  2. 

*  de-ject'-er,  s.  (Eng.  deject ;  -er.]  One  who 
dejects,  debases,  or  casts  down.    {Cotgraoe.) 

de-ject'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  3.    [Deject,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dejected 
or  depressed ;  dejection. 

de-jec'-tion,  s.     [Fr.    dejection,    from   Lat 
dejcctio,  from  dejectus.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  casting  or  hurling 
down.  % 

".  .  .  their  d^ection  and  detruvinn  into  the  cali- 
ginous  r^ious  of  the  &\i.'—ffaUyw,-U:  Mtiwipronvea 
(1681J.  p.  I:i. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  humbliug  or  abasing  oneself 
in  reverence  before  any  person  or  thing. 

"Adoration  implies  submission  and  di-jection."~ 
Pearson :  On  the  Creed. 

2.  Lowness  of  spirits ;  depression  of  mind  ; 
dejectedness. 

"  Ab  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  OUT  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low.""^ 
Wordsworth  :  Retolution  and  Independence. 

*  3.  A  state  of  weakness  or  inability. 

"The  effects  of  au  alkalest-ent  state,  in  any  great 
degree,  are  thirst  and  a  dejection  of  appetite."— j<r- 
bnihnot :  On  Aliments. 

*  B.  Med.  :  Evacuation  of  excrements  ;  & 
going  to  stool. 

".  .  .  not  only  to  provoke  d^ection,  but  also  to  at- 
tenuate the  chyJe."— ^«y .-  On  the  Creation. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dejec- 
tion, depression,  and  'melancholy:  "Dejection 
and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend  on 
outward  circumstances  ;  melancholy  is  perma- 
nent, and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression 
is  but  a  degree  of  dejeetion  :  slight  circum- 
stances may  occasion  a  depression;  distress- 
ing events  occasion  a  dejection :  the  death  of  a 
near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected  to 
produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the  greatest 
equanimity  ;  lively  tempers  are  most  liaMe  to 
depressions;  melancholy  is  a  disease  wliich 
nothing  but  clear  views  of  religion  can  pos- 
sibly correct."    {CraXib  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

'de-ject'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deject,  a. :  -ly.]  De- 
jectedly. 

"  I  rose  dejeclly,  curtsied  and  withdrew  without 
reply.'~.ff.  Brooke:  Fool  o/ Quality,  ii.  237.     (D.tne*.t 

*de-jec'-t6r-^,  a.     [Eng.  deject;  -orj/.J 


boil,  b6^;  p6^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  5hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  SCenophon.  exist,    ph  =  L 
H)ian,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d§L 
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dejecture— delayment 


Med. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  pro- 
moting evacuation  by  atool. 

"It  luicliiucliwly)  may  he  the  more  ooiiUy  wnmtflit 
iiiion  and  evacuated  t»y  tlio  d^Jucforj/  mL'dicliies.  — 
/'errand:  On  hove  Melanciiolt/  (HI4o),  i'.  WO. 

"•de-jec'-tiire,  s.  lEng.  deject;  -ure.]  That 
winch  is  vuided  ;  excrement. 

•dej-er-ate,  I'.i.  [Lat.  dejerotum,  sup.  of 
dfjn-o  =  to  swear  solemnly  :  d«  (intens.).  and 
juro  =  to  swear.]  To  swear  deeply  or  Boleuinly. 

*dej-er-a'-tlon.  s.  [Lat.  dejeralio,  from 
dejuro.]  A  takiiig  of  a  sulenm  oath  ;  a  swear- 
ing solemnly. 

"  with  many  vows,  and  tears,  and  dfjtrationt."— 
Bishop  nalt      Works,  11.  258. 

•de-ieu-ne  (jeune  as  zhe-na),  ».    [O.  Pr. 

dc/^'ine.l     All  mM.m-  U.vm  uf  dcjcuiicr  (q.v.). 

'■Ta}L<ead<-j<-an'2i>i  inufloulel  niid  egga." 

B.  Joiiiov  :  i\cw  Inn.  111.  1. 

de-jeu-ner  (jeunar  as  zhe-na),  s.  [Fr., 
from  de  =  away,  fmm.  and  jtitmr  =  io  fast] 
The    morning    moat,    breakfast.      (Generally 

^used  as  synonymous  with  luncheon.) 

1"  Dfije^uer  a  la  fourchstte :  Lit.,  a  breakfast 
■with  forks— i.e.,  with  meat ;  a  luncheon. 

de  ju'-re,  pftr,  [Lat.]  By  right,  of  right ; 
by  law.    [De  facto.] 

Dek'-a-briBt,8.  [Kuss.  i)eA-uft(c)r=  December, 
and  Eng.  snfl".  -ist.]  One  implimted  in  a 
military  conspiracy  which  broke  nut  in  St. 
ptitersburg  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  on  December  26,  1825. 

.flej£-a-ma'-U,  s.  (Various  Hindoo  languages,] 

dekamali  resin,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  resin  wliicli  exudes  from  Gardenia 
Iticukij  an  East  Indian  plant.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  with  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  On 
exhausting  the  resin  witli  hot  alcohol,  gar- 
<ienin  separates  out  in  yellow  acicular  crj'stals. 
Fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  a  sub- 
stance from  which  jirotocatechuic  acid  is 
separated  by  acids. 

*  de-king',  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 

En^.  king.]    To  cause  to  be  no  longer  king; 
to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"Edward  l>eing  thus  dckinged."— Speed:  Edward  III., 
bk.  Ik.,  ch.  xU..  §  75. 

dek'-le*  s.    [Deckle.] 

Paper-making : 

1.  A  curb  which  determines  the  margin  of 
the  sheet  of  pulp  in  hand-made  paper. 

2.  A  strip,  sometimes  of  caoutchouc,  lying 
on  the  edge  of  the  travelling  cloth  in  a  Four- 
drinier  machine,  ^nd  forming  the  edge  of  the 
sheet. 

*del.  s.     [Deal.] 

deL,  pret.  of  v.  An  abbreviation  for  delineavit 
=  he  drew,  placed  07i  engravings  with  the 
name  of  the  draughtsman. 

del-a-bech'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  emi- 
nent geologist,  i>e  la  Beche.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sterculiaceie.  Defahechea 
nipestris  is  the  Bottle-tree,  which  grows  in  the 
North-eastern  parts  of  Australia.  The  gum, 
which  resembles  tragacanth,  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  in  times  of  scarcity. 

*de-lal)'-x-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pret.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  labialize  (q.v,).']  To  alter  or 
change  from  a  labial. 

"When  the  o  of  Imrio  hecame  delabialized  into  a."— 
H-  Swf-ct. :  Dialects  and  Prehist.  forms  of  Old  English 
(Trans.  Philol.  Soa},  p.  568. 

*  de-la^'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dclaceratiis,  pa. 
par.  of  delacero.]    To  tear  to  pieces. 

"  The  fierce  Medea  did  delaccrate  Abayrtns  tender 
membera."— TA^-  Cyprian  Academi/,  1647. 

*  de-lac-er-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  delaceratus,  pa. 

i:«ar.  of  delacero  =  to  tear  in  pieces.]    A  tearing 
in  pieces. 

*  de-lac-ry-ma'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  delacrlmatio : 
de  (intens.),  aid  lacrimotio  =  a  crying;  la- 
crima  —  a  tear.]  A  preternatural  discharge 
of  liumours  from  the  eyes  ;   waterishness  of 

the  eyes. 

*  de-lac-ta -tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  delactatio: 
d€  =  away,  from,  ^/rfa/^s  =  a  suckling  ;  Zacf^o 
=  to  suckle  ;  lac  =  milk.]  The  act  or  process 
of  weaning  from  the  breast. 

*de-la'i,  s,    [Delay.] 


*  de-lai'-en,  v.    [Delay,  v.] 

*  de-laie -ment,  «.    [Delayment.] 
de-laine',  s.  [  Vr.  de  =  from,  and  fai-ne  =  wool.] 

Fahric:  A  lady's  dress-goods  with  a  cotton 
chain,  woollen  lilling,  untwilled.  It  is  dyed, 
tlgured  in  the  loom,  or  printed.  All-wool 
delained  are  similar,  excepting  that  the  chain 
Is  of  wool. 

de-l^-n6'-vit6t  s.  [Fr.  delanouiU ;  Ger. 
delanovit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Montmorillonite  (q.v.) 
(Datia);  a  variety  of  Halloysite  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat,).    It  is  from  Nontrou,  in  France. 

*  de-lap-sa'-tlon. «.  [lAt.  diitop*w«  =  fallen 
ddwn,  ii;u  par.  of  delahor  —  to  fail  down.]  A 
falling  down  ;  delapsion. 

■  de-lapse',  v.i.    [Lat.  delapsua.] 

1.  To  fall  or  glide  down. 

2.  To  hand  or  pass  on  by  inheritance. 

"The  right  Iwjfore  all  other 
Of  the  delapMd  crowu  from  i'tillip."        Drayton. 

"  de-lapsed',  pa.  j>ar.  or  a.    [Delapse.] 

A.  vis  2x1.  i>ar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Fallen  down ;  passed  on. 

2.  Me'l. :  Bearing  or  falling  diutn.  It  is 
used  in  speaking  of  the  womb  and  ule  like. 

*  de-lS-p'-Slon,  s.     [hat  delapsus.]     A  falling 

or  bearing  down,  as  of  tlie  womb,  A:c. 

"  The  Bame  rays  should  have  their  frlvtioriB,  fluxions, 
and  delapsions.— Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  95*. 

•de-lash',  v.t,  [O.  Fr.  dtslacher;  Fr.  dilacer.] 
To  discharge. 

"  Agninst  thi«  ground,  tliey  delash  their  artilleria 
eiclike. ■■—Bruc«  .  Sernt.  <m  the  S-icr. 

*de-las-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  delassatio,  from 
de  (intens.),  and  lassatits  =  tired,  fatigued.] 
Fatigue. 

"Able  to  continue  longer  upon  the  wing  without 
delaiS'Uion."—llay  :  Three  Dlacouries. 

*  de-late',  v.t.     [Lat.  delatus,  pa,  par.  of  defero 

=  to  bear.] 
1 1.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  To  carry,  to  convey. 

"  Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  Is  delated."— 
Bacon :  Nat.  Hist.,  f  2)9. 

2.  To  make  public ;  to  carry  abroad. 

"  When  the  crime  is  delated  or  notorioos."— Jct*. 
Taylor :  Bute  of  Congcience.  bk.  lii.,  ch-  i. 

3.  To  conduct,  to  manage,  to  carry  on. 

"  Delating  in  a  male  nttire  the  empire  new  begaa." 
Warner:  Albion's  England,  bk.  L.  ch.  L 

4.  To  accase,  to  inform  against. 

"The  Jews  that  persecuted  him.  they  delate  him 
not  befi>re  Pilate,  f'jr  blasphemiCL"— .floWocJt«.-  L«ct.  on 
the  Pattion.  p.  52. 

5.  To  dilute,  to  allay. 

"  If  the  pure  wine  offecd  them,  it  may  be  delated 
with  any  manner  of  water."— /Vompfon.*  Joyfu-U 
A'ewes,  2S. 

IL  Eccl. :  In  Scotland,  to  summon  to  ap- 
pear before  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

*de-la'-tion.  *  de-la'-9i-oun,  s.    [Lat.  d£- 

latio,  from  dekilus.] 

1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  car- 
riage, conveyance. 

"In  delation  of  sounds,  the  mclosure  of  them  pre^ 
Berveth  them,  and  causeth  them  to  be  beard  further." 
— Baron- 

2.  An  accusing  or  informing  against ;  an 
accusation,  an  impeachment. 

"...  who  receive  all  secret  dclatiom  in  matter  of 
practice  against  the  republick."—  Wotton  :  Bern.,  p.  3u7. 

3.  Procrastination,  delay,  a  putting  off. 

■'  This  outraee  micht  suffir  na  detadoun.  sen  it  was 
sa  ner  approeiieand  to  the  wallis  and  portis  of  the 
toun-'—Bellenden  :  T.  Liv.,  p.  25. 

*de-lat'-er,  ^  de-lat'-6r,  s.  {Lat.  delator.] 
An  accuser,  an  informer. 

"What  were  these  h.irT)ie3  but  flatterers,  delatert. 
and  inexpleably  covetous  r*—8.inrfj/i.'  Tratiel^. 

de-la-tdr'-i-an,  a,  [Lat.  delatoritis  =  of  or 
belonging  to  'an  informer.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  body  of  secret  police  :  spying,  denunciatory. 

"  Thrit  delaforian  cohortwhicti  Lord  Sidmouth  had 
organised."— J/wrc.-  Fudge  Family  (Pret). 

"  del'-at-or-y,  a..    [Dilatory.] 

del-a-'war'-ite,  s.     [From  DelavxireCo.,  U.S.. 
where  it  is  found  ;  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).  ] 
Min. :    A  pearly  and    distinctly  cleavablc 
variety  of  Orthoclase. 


de-lay'  (1),  *  de-lale', "  de  laye',  •  di-lalo, 

v.t.  &  L     [Fr.  delayer.]    [Delay,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  postpone,  to  adjourn,  to  put  off.  to 
defer. 

"Tills  roof,  tlie  Dougla*.  aud  that  maid. 
Thank  thuu  for  punishuicut  delayed." 

.'icoU  .    Lady  0/  the  Lake.  IL  34. 

2.  To  hinder,  detain,  or  keep  back  ;  to  retard. 

"  Having  been  d^itayed  for  nsarly  a  furtulgfat  lu  the 
city."— Darwin:  Voyajfe  Round  the  H'orUliiiJOi,  ch. 
viU.,  p.  Itt. 

•3,  To  temper,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"  A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 
Hot  TiUimi  bcauiea."     Spen*er :  Prothalamitm. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  off  action  fur  a  time; 

to  linger,  to  move  slowly. 

"  And  when  the  people  saw  that  Moat-s  drhtyed,  to 
comedown  out  of  the  mount,  .  .  ."—Ezod.  xxxlL  L 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  tod«- 
lay,  to  defer,  to  procrastiTiate,  topostpOTie,  to 
prolong,  to  protract,  and  to  retard  :  "  To  cUlay 
ia  simply  not  to  commence  action  ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  ttx  its  commencement  at  a 
more  distant  periwl ;  we  may  delay  a  thing 
for  days,  hours,  and  minutes ;  we  defer  or 
postpone  it  for  months  or  weeks.  Delays 
mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  person  delay- 
ing;  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advanta- 
geous ;  deferring  and  postponing  are  discre- 
tionary acts,  which  are  justified  by  the 
circumstances ;  indolent  people  are  most 
prone  to  delay;  when  a  plan  is  not  maturely 
digested,  it  is  prudent  to  defer  its  execution 
uutil  everything  is  in  an  eutire  state  of  pre- 
paration. Prociastinaiion  is  a  culpable  diJeiay 
arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  procrasti- 
nator;  it  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  man  to  j>ro- 
crastinate  that  which  it  is  both  bis  interest  and 
duty  to  perform.  ...  We  deViy  [or  postpone] 
the  execution  of  a  thing  ;  we  prolong,  or  pro- 
tract the  continuation  of  a  thing ;  we  retard 
the  termination  of  a  tiling  ;  we  may  delay  an- 
swering a  letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a 
lawsuit,  and  retard  a  publication."  {Crabb: 
Eng.'Synon.) 

de-lay,  *  de-lai'.  *  de-laie',  *  de-laye', «. 

[Fr.  delai;  Ital.  dilata,  from  Lat.  diiata,  leoL 
of  dilat^ts,  pa.  par.  of  differo  =  to  put  off.] 

1.  A  stay  or  stopping. 

"  The  keeper  charm' d,  the  chief  without  delap 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  the  irremediable  way." 

Dryden:  j£neid,  vL,  574,  57ft. 

2.  A  deferring  or  putting  off ;  postponement. 
"  The  case  was  so  clear  that  he  could  not,  by  any 

artifice  of  chicanery,  obtain  more  than  a  short  delay. 
—Slacaulay  :  Bifl.  Eng.,  ch.  xrlL 

'  de-lay  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  delayer,  from  lAt. 
deiiqiw  =  to  clarify  by  straining.] 

1.  To  allay,  to  alleviat-e. 

•  "To  <^rf'2y  their  cuttiuz  rebukes  with  kindoflu,*— 
Holl'tnd:  Plutarch;  HoraU.  p.  16. 

2.  To  alloy,  to  dilute. 

"  Wine  decayed  and  mixed  with  water."— A*o*n«tclal*r. 

•  de-lay'-a-We,  a.     [Eng.  delay;  -ahle.]    Ca- 

pable of  delay  ;  that  may  be  delayed. 

"Law  thus  divisible,  debateable,  and  delayabie."— 
B.  Brooke :  Foot  of  Quaiity.  L  250. 

de-layed',  de-layd,pa.ixir.  or  a.  [Delay,  ».] 

de-lay-er, '  de-lai'-er,  s.   [Eng.  delay ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  delays,  puts  off,  or  defers  any- 
thing. 

"  He  is  oftentimes  called  of  them  Fabioa  Cunttator, 
that  i3  to  say.  the  tarrier  and  delaier  "—Sir  T.  Elyot : 
Gooernour,  foL  75, 

2.  One  who  causes  delay  or  hinders. 

"Oppressors  of  nobles,  sullen,  and  a  delayer  of  Jn»- 
tice."—:^ ip'ff  :  Character  of  Henry  II. 

•  de-lay'-foll,  a.  [Eng.  delay;  -fiill.]  Dila- 
tory, delaying. 

"  Satiate  her  dtSayfuZl  splene." 

Chapman  :  Homers  Odyssey,  bk.  iT. 

de-lay-ing,  * de-lai'-eng, pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Del.w,  v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  off  or  deferring  any- 
thing ;  delay,  stopping. 

2.  The  act  of  causing  hindrance  or  delay. 

t de-lay-ing-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  delaying;  -ly.] 
In  a  delaying  manner  ;  so  as  to  cause  delay. 

"She  held  him  so  ddnyin^ty." 

Tennyson :  Enoch  Arden,  465. 

•  de-laV-ment,  *  de-lale-ment,  s.    [Eng. 

delay;  -Tnenl.]     Delay. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^1,  father;   we.  wet»  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  wh6,  son;   miite,  cub»  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  —  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


del  ay  ous — deleterious 
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•  de-lay '-OUS,  a.     [Eng.    dday;  -ous.}    Dila- 

tory, procrastinating. 

"  I  roiueinberwell  that  ye  delt  wyfheTjght  delayoua 

pfplrt. "— /'itsfyi  Lcttcrt,  IL  308. 

del  cred'-er-e»  phr.  [Ital.  =  of  belief  or 
trust.] 

Comm,.  :  A  guarantee  or  warranty,  given  by 
factors,  broliers,  or  mercantile  agents,  who, 
for  an  additional  commission,  become  bound 
not  only  to  transact  business  for  their  em- 
I)loyers,  but  nlso  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of 
thp  persons  to  whi-m  the  goods  arc  sold,  or 
with  whom  business  is  done.  Tliis  additional 
commission  is  known  as  a  del-cr&iere  com- 
mission. 

*dele,  s.     [Deal,  s.) 

•dele,  i'.(.     [Deal,  v.] 

de-le,  v.t.  [Lat ,  imperative  of  (hlco  =  to 
erase.]  To  emse,  bhit  out,  or  omit.  In  print- 
ing, the  expungiuL^  term  of  the  proof-reader, 
marked  on  the  margin. 

•  d^l'-e-ble*  «.  fL'it.  (klebllis,  from  deleo  = 
to  erase.]  Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or 
effaced. 

"  He  Uin.t  can  find  of  his  heart  to  destroy  the  delsble 
imiLue  of  God,  would,  it  it  lay  ia  his  power,  destroy 
God  hiiiiBelf."— A^ore  ;  Notes  upon  Paychozoia,,  p.  369. 

■  de-lect-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  delectab(h); 
-ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delectable. 

2.  Anytldng  delectable  or  delightful, 

de-lect'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  dikctabh,  from  Lat. 
•  Irlrrfitliills,  from  delecto  ~  to  delight.]  De- 
liglitful,  highly  pleasing,  charming. 

•  de-lect -a-ble - uess,  s.     [Eng.   delectable; 

-■np,«.)    Tlie  quality  of  being  delectable;  de- 
lightful. 

"Full  of  delectablcneis  and  pleaaaiitneas,"— Zfarre^. 

•  de-lect'-a-bly,  adv.     [EQg.delectah(h);  -ly.] 

In   !i   delectable    or  delightful  manner;    de- 
lightfully. 

"  Of  myrrhe,  bawme.  and  aloes  they  dclectably 
VBi^M.'—Bale:  On  the  Revel.,  pt.  it  sign.  a.  vii 

•  d©'-lec-tar-y,  tx.  [Lat,  deUctus,  pa.  par.  of 
deliijo  —  to' choose.]    Chosen,  accepted. 

■'  He  hathe  miule  me  clene  and  delectary. 
The  wvche  was  tu  syiine  a  subrectary. ' 
Digby  Bfysterieaied.  Pumivall,  1882),  p.  83.  1.  761. 

•  de-lect'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  dekctahts,  pn.  par, 

of  dckcto  =  to  delight.]    To  delight,  to  charm. 

de-lec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ddcctatio,  from 
delectatiis,  pa.  par.  of  ddecto  =  to  delight.] 

1.  Delight,  pleasure. 

"Out  break  the  tears  for  Joy  and  delectation." — Sir 
T.  More. 

2.  A  cause  of  pleasure  or  agreeableness. 

'■  It  iiiduccth  a  smoothing  delectation  to  the  gullet,'' 
—  Vemit^r  :    i'ia  Rectii.p    103. 

de-lec'-t&s  per-sd'-nsa,  phr.    [Lat.) 

Scots  Laio :  The  choice  or  selection  of  any 
person  for  some  particular  jmrpose  on  the 
ground  of  some  personal  qualitication. 

d  3-leer'-it,  de-leer-et,    a.     [Delirious.] 

Delirious.     (Bitriis.) 

•  del'-e-ga-^y*  s.     [Lat.  delegatio,  from  dele- 

gatus, i>a.  par.  of  dcU-go  =  to  send  to  a  place, 
to  depute.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating  or  sending  as  a 
delegate. 

"By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commiaalon."  — 
Raleigh:  Hist,  of  Via  World,  bk.  v..  ch.  il. 

2.  The  state  or  position  of  being  delegated. 

3.  A  number  or  body  of  persons  delegated  ; 
a  delegation. 

"The  delegacy  for  prhitiog  hooks  met  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning  "—£(;'e  of  A.  Wood,  p.  226. 

del'-e-gate,  v.t.     [Fr.  dilcguer;  Sp.  &  Port. 
dekgar;  Ital.  delegare.]    [Delegate,  a.] 
"*  I.  0/  persons  : 

1.  To  send  away  ;  specially  to  send  as  one's 
delegate,  agent,  or  representative,  with  autho- 
rity to  transact  business ;  to  depute. 

2.  To  appoint  as  a  judge  to  hear  a  particular 
cause. 

"  [Com  mis  si  on  ors]  delegated  at  appointed  by  the 
kln.:"s  comraiaslon,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  him  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery."— J c(i  of  ParlitnnetU.  26  Henry 
VI 1 1.,  c.  xix. 

11.  Of  things :  To  commit,  to  entrust,  to 
deliver. 


"...  to  whuui  tho  banifihed  Kuit-  litul  delegated  hiu 
authority."— i/ocautoi/;  BUt.  Ung.,  ch,  xvi. 

del'-e-gate»  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  di-kgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  delego  =  to  send  as  a  deputy,  to  depute  : 
de  =  from,  and  lego  =  to  send,  to  depute.] 
"A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Dejiuted  or  api*ointed  as  an  agent  or 
representative  to  act  for  another. 

"Princes  In  judgment,  and  their  delegate  ludyes. 
must  Judge  the  causes  of  all  peraona  uprightly  aud 
impartially  "—i'/>.  Taylor. 

2.  Delegated,  entrusted,  committed. 

"  By  a,  delegate  power  ujito  them."— Stry/ie  .■  Hfv  of 
mutgift.  an.  1691. 

B.  As  substaiUive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  person  delegated  or 
deputed  by  another  or  others  with  authority 
to  transact  bn.siness  as  his  or  their  represen- 
tative ;  a  deputy;  a  commissioner;  a  repre- 
sentative. 

"  And  now  tlie  delegates  nyssea  Bent 
To  bear  the  presents  from  the  royal  tent." 

Pope  :  Homers  Iliad,  248,  244. 

II.  Technically : 

*l.  Old  Latv:  One  of  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners, so  called  because  delegated  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  King's  Commissioners  under 
the  Great  Seal,  to  sit  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
king  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  three  cases  : 
(1)  When  a  sentence  is  ^ven  in  any  eccle- 
siastical cause  by  the  Archbishop  or  his 
official.  (2)  Wlien  any  sentence  is  given  in 
any  ecclesiastical  cause  in  places  exempt.  (:^) 
When  a  sentence  is  given  in  the  Admiral 
Court,  in  suits,  civil  and  marine,  by  order  of 
the  civil  law,    (Bhimt.) 

^  They  are  now  superseded  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

2.  Ecclesiology : 

(1)  A  layman  deputed  to  attend  an  ecclesi- 
astical council. 

(2)  The  delegates  composing  a  diocesan 
convention  are  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
churches,  together  with  a  representation  of 
laymen  chosen  in  each  parisli.  under  the  regu- 
lations of  the  canons  of  the  diocese. 

3.  AmeHca :  ^ 

(1)  A  person  elected  as  the  representative 
of  a  state  or  district  in  Congress. 

(2)  A  person  sent  to  a  convention  for  nomi- 
nation of  officers,  or  for  forming  or  altering 
a  constitution. 

%  Court  vf  delegates :  The  court  described 
under  Delegate,  B.  11.  1. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  delegate 
and  deputy:  '*A  delegate  has  a  more  active 
office  than  a  deputy  ;  he  is  appointed  to  exe- 
cute some  positive  ynmissiun  ;  a  deputy  may 
often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  answer 
in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent :  delegates 
are  mostly  appointed  in  public  transactions  ; 
deputies  are  chosen  either  in  public  or  private 
matters."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

del'-e-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Delegate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  persons:  Deputed;  appointed  as  the 
delegate  or  representative  of  another. 

2.  Of  things:  Committed,  entrusted,  given 
iu  charge. 

"  Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  9. 

delegated  jurisdiction,  ^^. 

.Scots  Law  :  Jurisdiction  which  is  com- 
municated by  a  judge  to  anotiier  who  acts 
in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  It  is 
contradistinguished  from  Proper  jurisdiction 
(q.v.). 

del'-e-gat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dele- 
gate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  paHicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  »^d>stantive : 

1.  Tlie  a.'t  of  appointing  as  a  delegate  or 
deputy  ;  delegation. 

2.  The  act  of  entrusting,  committing,  or  de- 
livering into  the  charge  of  another. 

del-e-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  delegatio,  from  dele- 
gatus, pa.  par.  of  delego.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  sending  away. 

t  2.  Tlie  act  of  delegating,  deputing,  or  ap- 
pointing as  a  delegate  or  deputy. 


t  3.   The  act  of  delegating,  entrusting,  or 
coniniitting  to  the  cliarge  of  another. 


"  Gud  did  hy  aiiiMid  deleyaiion  confer  upon  our  Lord 
a  Buparemiuent  degree  of  dlgolty  and  authority."— 
Barruw ;  8erm,,  vol.  11.,  ocr.  3'i 

4.  A  body  of  delegates  or  deputies.  In 
America,  the  representatives  of  any  particular 
state  or  district. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Law :  The  assignment  of  a  debt  to  an- 
other ;  the  appointment  by  a  debtor  of  another 
who  is  his  debtor  to  answer  to  the  creditoi-  in 
his  stead. 

2.  Commerce  : 

(1)  A  letter  or  other  instrument  employed 
by  l)ankers  for  the  transfer  of  a  debt  or  credit, 
with  a  view  to  economize  tlie  use  of  bills  of 
exchange,  cheques,  and  other  instruments* 
which  require  a  stamp.  As  the  stamp-duty  is 
evaded  by  the  use  of  these  forms,  they  are 
much  employed  by  merchants  and  banker.s^ 
well  known  to  each  other,  and  very  frequently 
they  pass  from  one  department  of  the  same 
house  to  another.  But  they  are  wanting  in 
validity  as  negotiable  instruments  from  tho 
absence  of  the  stamjt,  and  their  vagueness. 
{Bitlisll) 

(2)  A  share  certificate ;  especially  used  with 
reference  to  Suez  Canal  Shares. 

"The  English  Government  intended  purchiufnu 
200,000  Suez  L'aual  delegatiom."— Daily  Telegrivph.  Oct 
10,  1882. 

*  del-e-ga'-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  delegat(e);  -ory.} 
Delegated  ;  holding  the  position  of  a  delegate. 

"  Some  iKihtiaue  delegatory  Scli>io,"—Aathe :  Lenlti* 

Stiiffe. 

t  de-len'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  =  to  be  erased  or 
blotted  out,*ifrom  deko  =  to  erase,  to  blot  out.l 
Things  to  be  erased  or  expunged. 

If  Delenda  est  Carthago  :  [Lat.  =  Carthage 
must  be  blotted  out  or  destroyed.]  The  cele- 
brated sentence  with  which  Cato  the  elder 
was  accustomed  to  conclude  all  his  speeches 
in  the  Roman  Senate.  His  hatred  of  Cartliago 
arose  from  a  jealousy  of  its  flourishing  state, 
and  the  consequent  danger  to  Rome,  and 
eventually  led  to  its  destruction  in  146  e.g. 

*  de-le-nif-ic-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  delenificus, 
from  Lat.  deleni6=to  soften  down  :  rfe  =  down  ; 

lenis  =■  soft ;  facia  =  to  make.]     Having  the 
power  or  quality  of  assuaging  or  easing  pain. 

de-le s-ser'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Ben.!amin 
Delessert,  a  French  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot, :  A  genus_  of  Florideous  Algse,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Delesseriea*.  The 
species  have  a  flat  membranaceous  rose- 
coloured  frond,  with  a  percurrent  midrilt. 
They  are  small,  being  generally  from  two  to 
eight  inches  high.  About  six  are  British, 
most  of  them  common.  The  one  best  known 
is  Deksseria  sanguinea.  Its  fruit  ripens  in 
winter. 

de-les-ser'-i-e-as,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delea- 
seria,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  Algte.  order  Ceramiacece 
(Rose-tangles).  The  frond  is  cellular,  the 
coccidia  enclosing  closely  -  packed  oblong 
granules  arising  from  the  base,  within  a 
spherical  cellular  envelope  which  finally 
bui-sts ;  tetraspores  in  definite  heaps  or  col- 
lected in  sporophylls.      (Lindley.)      [Deles- 

SEHLA.] 

de-les'-site,  s.  [Named  after  M,  Delesse,  a 
French  mineralogist,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite^iMin.y 

(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  massive  olive-green  or  blackiah- 
greeu  mineral. 

t  de-lete',  v.t.    [Lat.  dektus,  pa.  par.  of  deleo- 
=  to  erase,  to  blot  out.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  erase,  expunge,  or  blot  out. 

"I  stand  ready  with  a  pencil  in  one  hand  and  a. 
spunge  in  the  other,  to  aid.  alter,  insert,  expunge, 
enlarge,  and  d^ilete."— Puller :  Wortliies,  c.  25. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  get  rid  of.  to  expunge. 
"Delete  this  principle  out  of  men's  hearts." — Staf^ 
TriaU  ;  CoL  Pienttes  (an.  1643.) 

*  de-le-ter'-i-al,  *de-le-ter-i-all,a.  [Lat. 
dekterius.]    Deleterious,  liuitful. 

'■  It  [toliHCco]  ia  hot  and  drie  ui  the  third  degree,  and 
hath  a  dthteriall  or  veuwmous  quality."— t'enjie)-.- 
Treat,  on  Tobacco,  p.  397. 

de-le-ter'-X-OUS,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dekterius, 
from  Gr.  STjArfTTjpio?  (dclc^trios)  =  noxious, 
hurtful  ;  5r}\fotxai  {dekomai)=lo  hurt ;  STjAi^Trip 

(deleter)  =  a  destroyer.] 


b8il,  hS^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  ^eU.  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,    sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  e^ist.    -ing; 
-dan,  -tian=  shan.     -tlon,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhim.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  i-o.  =  hel,  d^l* 
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1.  Noxious,  poiaonou8,  hurtful,  or  injurious 
to  life. 

'•  Many  thioCT  neither  dtfleteriout  by  subatauci^  kt 
Qunllty.  are  yet  destructive  l)y  figure,  or  some  occii- 
aluiiiil  iictivity."— flrow"i«     Vulffar  Krrouri. 

2.  Injurious,  hurtful  morally. 

•de'-let-er-j^(l),  a.  [Lat.  (/eigferiw.J  Dele- 
torlous,  noxious,  poisonous,  deadly. 

"  Nor  doctor  epldenilck. 
Though  ator'd  with  duleteru  ined'ulnwt." 

Butler:  J/udtbrai. 

•  de-let'-er-jr  (2),  s.    [Deletoby.] 

de-le'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  diktio,  from  deletm,  l-a. 
par.  of  d^leo  =  to  erase,  to  blot  out] 
1 1.  Literallii : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  deleting,  (--rasing,  or  ex- 
punging. 

2.  An  erasure,  a  word  or  passnge  erased. 

•■Home  deletirmt  .  .  .  luive  Ijeen  reatored."— fflr  W. 
BainiHnn. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Destruction. 

"  Indeed.  If  there  l>e  a  toUI  drMinn  of  eveiT  person 
of  the  opposing  jmrty  or  country,  then  the  victory  is 
complete.  I)ecause  none  remain*  to  call  It  In  question. 
—Bala  ■  Oriffin  of  Mankind. 

•  del-e-ti'-tious,  a.  [Lat.  deletus,  pa.  par. 
of  ■IfU-o.]  An  epithet  ajiplied  to  paper  of  snrli 
a  .[u.-ility  that  anything  marked  on  it  may  he 
erased. 

•  de-let'-ive.  *  de-lit'-ive.  a.    [Eng.  delet(e)  ; 

'iv€.\    Fit  or  intended  for  erasing  or  blotting 
out. 

"The  obtuaer  end  [of  the  atylus]  waa  made  more 
deletive."— Evelyn :  Sculpture,  ch.  L 

•  de-let'-or-3?,  **  de-let  -er-i^  (2),  s.  [As 
from  a  [^at.  dektorius,  from  dektus.  pa.  par. 
of  deko.  ]  Anything  which  serves  to  erase  or 
blot  out. 

"Confeaalon  waa  certftluly  intended  aa  a  detetory 
of  slD."—Bp.  Taylor  :   I)ui.  fr<>tn  Popery,  ch.  U.  5  % 

delf(l).  *delph  (l).  s.  [A.S.  (M/=  digging, 
delfan  =  to  dig  with  a  spade  ;  Dut.  delvm.\ 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1,  A  place  dug  out,  a  pit. 

"He  drew  me  down  deme  in  delf  by  ane  dyke." 
D-uglatt:  Virgil.  xiL  289. 

*  2.  A  grave. 

"That  delf  thai  stoppytl  liaatyiy."— H^ntoipn,  vl.  4. 

•. 

*  3.  A  mine,  a  quarry. 

"The  (J*!l/i  would  i>e  sti  flown  with  waters,  that  iim 
iln.H  or  machines  could  aiifflce  to  lay  and  keep  them 
ory  "—Riy  ■'  On  the  Creation. 

i.  Tliat  which  i3  dug  out ;  a  sod. 

"JtAdelph  be  cast  up  in  a  field  that  hath  lien  for 
the  apace  of  five  or  six  years,  wild  oata  will  spring  up 
of  their  own  accord."— .4pp.  Agr.  .Sun-.  Banffa.,  p.  42. 

n.  Her.  :  One  of  the  abatements  or  marks 
of  disgrace,  indicating  that  a  challenge  has 
been  revoked,  or  one's  word  broken.  It  is 
represented  by  a  square-cut  sod  of  earth, 
turf,  &c. 

delf  (2),  delft,  dolph  (2).  s.  k  a.  [I-^om 
Delft  in  Holland,  a  town  founded  about  1074, 
and  famous  for  its  earthenware,  first  manu- 
factured there  about  1310.     {Haydn,  <£c.)] 

A.  As  siibstantu^e : 

1.  The  same  as  Delft-ware  (q.v.). 

2.  Crockery  generally.    (Scutch.) 

B,  .4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  made  of  delft- 
ware  or  crockery. 

"  On  the  shell  that  projected  immediately  next  the 
dresser,  was  a  number  of  delf  and  wooden  bowls,  ot 
different  dimensions."— Jfrj,  Bnmiiton :  Cottagers  of 
Olenbumie.  p.  144. 

delft-blue,  s. 

f'llirn-printing :  A  mode  of  printing,  also 
known  as  China-blue. 

delft-ware,  s.  a  kind  of  pottery  origi- 
nally manufactured  at  Delft,  in  Holland,  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  now  considered 
coarse,  but  was  among  the  best  of  its  day. 
being  considered  equal  to  the  Italian  in 
quality,  but  somewhat  inferior  in  its  orna- 
mentation. The  glaze  of  the  Delft-ware  is 
made  as  follows  ;  Kelp  and  Woolwich  sand 
are  calcined  together,  to  form  a  vitreous  mass 
called  frit.  Lead  and  tin  are  calcined  to  form 
a  grey,  powdery  oxide.  The  frit  is  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  oxide,  zafTre  being  added 
t<)  confer  blue  colour,  arsenic  for  dead-white. 
This  is  fused,  making  an  opaque  enauiel  ; 
ground  and  mixed  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Dflft-ware  is  made  of  a  calcareous  clay  of 
varying  colour,  winch  is  ground  in  water, 
atniinetl,  and  evaporated  to  a  plastic  consist- 
ence ;    it  i:»  then  tempered,  and    stored    in 


deletery— delicacy 

cellars  to  ripen.  l'rr)longed  storage  increases 
its  tenacity  and  pUisticity.  It  is  then  kneaded, 
without  sand  ;  formed  on  the  wheel,  dried, 
and  partially  burned,  reaching  the  biscuit 
condition.  The  bibulous  ware  is  then  glazed, 
dried,  packed  in  saggars,  wliich  are  piled  !•> 
tlio  kiln  and  baked.    {Knight.) 

"  del'-ftrne,  s.     [Dolphin.] 

■'  Brunswyne  or  d^lfyne.  Foca,  J)elphinu4,  tuUtui." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

de'-li~^,  s.  [From  the  island  Delos.]  A 
kind  or  sculptured  vase;  also,  beautiful 
bronze  and  silver. 

De'-U-an,a.  [From  Delos,  an  Uland  In  the 
yKgean"  now  called  Dili-l    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Delos. 

Dellan  problem,  s. 

Math.:  Thi-  duj>lii-ation  of  the  cube;  so 
called  from  the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delos  to 
the  deputation  sent  from  Athens  to  inquire 
how  to  stop  the  plague  then  raging,  that  the 
plague  would  be  stayed  as  soon  as  they  had 
doubled  the  altar  of  Apollo,  which  was  a 
cube.    [Duplication.] 

•  del'-i-bate,  v.t.     [Lat.  delibatum,   sup.    of 

lUlibo  =  to  tiiste.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  taste,  to  sip. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  dabble  in,  to  have  a  slight 
acquaintance  with. 

"When  he  haa  travelled,  and  deJlbaled  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  "—J/armion  :  Antiquary. 

*  del-i-ba'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  delihatifj.]  A  tast- 
ing, a  supping  ;  a  trial  or  essay  of. 

"Some  d^lihation  of  Jewish  antiquity.'— Jfed«: 
Workt.  bk.  L,  dla.  & 

*de-lib-er,  "deUbereii.f.i.  [Yr.  dilihb-er.] 

To  deliberate,  to  consult. 

"  For  wliich  he  (fan  deliberen  tor  the  heat." 

Chaucer:  TroUu*.  Iv.  UL 

de-lib' -er-ate,   v.i.  &  (.     [Deliberate,    a. 

Fr.    deliberer;    8p.    &   Port,    deliberar ;    Ital. 

delibtrare  ;    Lat.    tklibero    =    to    consult :    de 

(intens. ),  libro  =  to  weigh  ;  libra  =  a  balance.  ] 

A«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  weigh  matters  in  the  mind ;  to  ponder, 
to  balance  ,the  reasons  for  and  against  any 
course  ;  to  estimate  the  weight  of  reasons  or 
arguments  ;  to  debate,  to  consult. 

2.  To  hesitate. 

"The  woman  that  deliberatet  is  loet." 

AddUon  :  Cato.  Iv.  1. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  weigh  or  balance  in  the 
mind ;  to  debate. 

",  .  .  if  vou  shall  notbe  firm  toffeifieraterfcounselfl, 
they  which  are  bound  to  serve  you  may  seek  and  And 
opportunities  to  serve  themselves  ujwn  you."— .rfip. 
Laud  :  Sermons,  p.  22B. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  deliberate 
and  to  crmsiiU,  see  Consult  ;  for  that  between 
to  deliberate  and  to  debate,  see  Debate. 

de-lib '-©r-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deliberatns,  pa.  par. 
of  delibero  =  to  consult.] 

1.  Weighing  matters  or  reasons  carefully  in 
the  mind  ;  circumspect,  not  hasty  in  decid- 
ing or  in  action  ;  cool. 

"Your  moat  grave  belly  was  deliberate." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanui,  i.  L 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  deliberately  or  with- 
out haste  ;  well-advised. 

".  .  .  deairous  of  slow  and  deliberate  death,  against 
the  stream  of  their  sensual  inclination."— Z/i>oA«r. 

3.  Slow,  gradual ;  not  quick  or  sharp. 

"Others  are  mor^  deliberate,  .  .  ." — Bacon. 

^  For  the  difference  between  deliberate  and 

thoughtfid,  see  Thoughtful. 

de-lib'-er-at-ed,  ?>«.  v'^'^-  or  **•  [Deliber- 
ate, v.] 

de-lib -er-atc-ly, adv.   [Eng.  deliberate;  •ly.'\ 

1.  With  deliberation ;  after  careful  consid- 
eration ;  not  hastily  or  rashly. 

"The  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  by  her  father  Is  an  act 
commanded  by  the  gods,  and  is  deliberately  performed," 
—l.fioit :  Cr^.  Early  Roman  Bist.  |1855J,  ch.  lii., 
pt.  iii..  §54. 

2.  Slowly,  gradually. 

"  We  had  gone  thua  deliberately  forward  for  some 
txxnei." —Goldsmith  :  Essays,  10. 

de-lib'-er-atC-neSS.  s.  [Eno;.  deliberate; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  deliberate  ;  care- 
ful thought  or  consideration ;  circumspec- 
tion, wanness,  coolness. 

"They  would  not  stay  the  fair  production  of  acta. 
In  the  order,  gravity,  and  dellheratt-nfts  befitting  a 
parliament."— ^tfJHf;  Charles :  Eikon  BatUik'-, 


de-lib'-er-at-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &.  a.    [Delib> 

erate,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj. :  (8«e 
the  verb;, 

C,  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  weighing  or  balan- 
cing facts  and  arguments  in  the  mind  ;  delib- 
eration. 

d€-lib-er-a'-tlon.      *  de-Ub-er-a-clon, 

•  de-llb-er-a-ciouZL,  a.  [Fr.  deliberation ; 
ii\>.deliherucujn  ;  Ital.  deliberazione,  from  Lat. 
deliheratiis,  pa.  par.  of  delibero  =  to  delibw- 
ate  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  deliberating  or  weighing  facto 
and  arguments  in  the  mind  ;  calm  and  care- 
ful consideration. 

"  Meanwhile  the  face 
Conceals  the  mood  lethaitfic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation.'' 

Cctutper  :  Task.  Iv,  2»M00i 

2.  Coolness  or  freedom  from  haste  or  rash- 
ness in  action. 

"  Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  acalmdeH*^ra/ton." 
— Mountaffue :  Uevoute  EtS'iyes.  pt  11.,  treat,  viii.  {  & 

3.  A  discussion  or  debating  of  a  measure  or 
proposition. 

"...  to  protect  the  deHberatioru  of  the  BoyaUM 
Couventioii."— i/acau/aj/:  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xllL 

de-lib'-er-a-tive,  a.   &  a.     [Fr.   delibiratif; 
Sp.  &,   Ital.  d^liherativo,   from  L(at.  delihert^ 
tivm.] 
A.  Ab  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  or  given  to  deliberation; 
capable  of  thought. 

"The  will  of  man.  either  aa  a  natural  appetite,  or  • 
deliberative  faculty."— fi/>.  Barlow:  Hemnint,  p.  60. 

2.  Proceeding  or  acting  by  deliberation,  ax 
opposed  to  executive. 

3.  Having  a  right  to  join  iu  a  deliberatiou 
or  discussion. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  discourse  in  which  a  question  is 
deliberated,  weighed,  or  examined. 

"  In  deliberative*,  the  point  is.  what  is  evl!  T  and,  of 
zood,  what  la  greaterT  and  of  evil,  what  is  least" — 
Bacon :  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

2.  A  kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving 
a  thing,  and  convincing  others  of  its  truth, 
in  order  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  it. 

*  de-lib  -er-a-tive-lS^,  adv.    [Eng.  ddihera- 

live;  -ly.]    By  way  of  deliberation  or  mutual 

discussion. 

"  None  but  the  thanes  or  DoblUtv  were  considered 
aa  neceasary  constituent  parts  of  tnis  assembly  [tbo 
wittenagemote^  at  least  whilst  it  acted  deliberatioelif." 
—Burke:  Alyridg.  qf  Eng.  Bist.,  ii.  7. 

de-lib'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  d^ 
liberates. 

*  del'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deleo  =  to  erase,  to 
expunge.]  Capable  of  being  erased,  blott«d 
out,  or  expunged. 

*  del'-i-brate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  liber  =  bark.]  To  strip  off  the  bark;  to 
peel.     (Ash.) 

*  del-i-bra'-tlon,  ».  [Eng.  d^librat(e) ;  -ion.} 
Tlieactof  stripping  off  bark  or  peeling.  {Ash.} 

del'-i-ca-^y,  '  del-l-ca-cie,  s.  [Ft.  dHU 
catesse.]    [Delicate.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

"1.  Effeminacy,  self-indulgence,  excess. 
(Originally  implied  a  much  more  severe  de- 
gree of  censure  than  in  this  more  luxurioua 
age  it  is  held  to  do.) 

"Thus  much  of  delicacy  In  general ;  now  more  par- 
ticularly of  her  first  branch, glutt-iny/'—^osA;  ChT^M 
Tears  orer  Jenuale^a,  p.  Hu.  ( Trench's  Select  Glossary, 
pp.  M.  U.: 

2.  i^icety  in  the  choice  of  food. 

"Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself  or  others  In  tb« 
choice  of  thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy  aauces."— 
Bishop  Taylor. 

3.  Daintiness;  agreeableness  to  the  taste; 

deliciousness. 

"On  hospitable  thoughts  intent. 
What  choice  to  chouse  for  delicacy  best," 

Milton  :  P.  L-,  v.  s,t2.  3Si 

4.  That  which  is  dainty,  delicious,  or  agree- 
able to  the  senses,  and  more  especially  to  the 
taste  ;  a  dainty. 

",  .  .  the  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich 
through  the  abundance  of  'b^delU:acie*."-~Rev.  iviiL  8. 

5.  Eiegam-e,  beauty. 

"  A  man  of  gi>odly  presence,  in  whom  stron?  maklpc 
took  not  aw«y  dtiicncy,  nor  beauty  fierceness." — 
Sidney. 

6.  Politeness,  civility,  refinement,  courtesy; 
a  nice  observance  of  propriety  and  good-feel* 
ing.     (Opposed  to  coarseiiess.) 


«5te.  Kit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine:   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplfi  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  <b=  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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"In  that  narrative  he  atimlta  that  he  wna  treated 
with  grtat  coiirteay  mid  ,UU^:ucy"—Macaidnij:  Uiit. 
^ng.,  ch.  xviL 

7.  Tenderness,  niceuess,  softness  of  diejio- 
gJtion,  refinement. 

"The  ArchblBhopa  mind  was  naturally  of  alinnat 
temiuine  delicacjf.' —Atacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvll. 

8.  Nicety  oracuteness  of  peiception  ;  critical 
refinement,  fastidiousness,  scrupulousness. 

"True  dehcncv.  na  I  take  It,  couaists  in  exactiieaa  of 
Judgment  and  dignity  of  sentiment ;  or,  if  you  will, 
purity  of  a. ffectlou."— Spectator,  No.  236. 

9.  Nicety  or  minute  accuracy  ;  refinement. 

"  Van  Dyck  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delir'iet/  of 
b)a  coli'uriug,  and  in  hia  cabinet  pieces," — Dryden. 

•10.  Neatness;  elegance  of  diesa. 

11.  Indulgence,  tenderness,  gentle  treat- 
ment. 

"Persona  bom  of  families  noble  and  rich  derive  a 
weakness  of  ci>iistitutio»  from  .  .  .  the  delicacy  of 
their  own  education." — Tetnjtle. 

12.  Tenderness  of  constitution  ;  a  natural 
tendency  easily  to 'receive  hurt  or  injury; 
bodily  weakness. 

13.  A  delicate  texture  or  constitution  ;  flne- 
Dess,  tenuity. 

14.  The  state  of  being  such  as  to  require 
delicate  or  careful  treatment, 

n,  7'echnically  : 

1.  Fine  Arts,  £c.  :  A  term  used  to  describe 
jefinement  in  manipulation,  and  softness  of 
expression,  colour,  or  touch. 

2.  Mathematical  a)id  other  Instruments  :  The 
Btate  of  being  afi"ected  by  slight  causes  ;  as,  a 
delicate  balance,  a  delicate  thermometer. 

1[  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  ther- 
mometer may  be  delicate.  It  is  so  called  (I) 
When  it  indicates  very  small  changes  of  tem- 
perature, (2)  When  it  quickly  assumes  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  m«?dium. 
(Gaiwt.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  delicacy  and 
dainty,  see  Dainty. 

del'-i-cate,  *  del-l-cat,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  diUcat; 
Lat.  delicatus  —  luxuiions  ;  deticia  =  pleasure, 
luxury  ;  delicto  =  to  allure,  to  amuse  :  de  = 
sway,  from,  and  lacio  =  to  allure,  to  entice  ; 
Ital"  delicato  :  Sp.  A;  Port,  delicado.] 

Am  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  or  highly  pleasing  to  the 
taste  ;  delicious. 

"  Whan  man  yiveth  hira  to  delicate  mete  or  driuke." 
'—Chaucer :  Partoni  Tale. 

2.  Dainty ;  nice  in  choice  of  food ;  luxurious. 

"3o  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and 
yvrj  delicate,  hia  eye  shall  be  evil  towards  his  brother.' 
Dent,  xxviii.  54. 

3.  Dainty,  hard  to  i)lease,  fastidious. 

"  I  am  nought  Kilteles 
That  1  somdele  am  delicate."   Qmear,  Ut  2«. 

4.  Luxurious  or  grand  in  dress,  manners, 
*c. 

"  More  deticat.  more  pompous  of  array, 
M'lre  proud  was  never  emneruur  than  he.' 

Ch'tuc^r:  C.  T.,  15.967. 

•  5.  Choice,  select,  excellent. 

6.  Of  a  fine  texture  ;  fine,  soft,  smooth,  not 
eoarse. 

"As  much  blood  passeth  through  the  limgs  as 
thniu^li  all  the  body  ;  the  circulation  la  quicker,  aud 
heat  grtyiter.  and  their  texture  is  extremely  delicate." 
— Arbuthnot  :  On  .tUmeiiti. 

7.  Fine,  soft,  delicately  shaded ;  as.  A  deli- 
tate  colour. 

8.  Lovely,  graceful, 

"...  a  most  fresh  aud  delicate  creature."— SftaftMp.  .* 
Othello,  ii.  3. 

9.  Nice  in  manner  or  form ;  courteous,  re- 
fined, polite  ;  characterized  by  a  careful  ol> 
Bervance  of  propriety  and  good  feeling. 

".  ,  .  the  most  dtUcate  generosity,"— Jf oca ulay  : 
Biif.  Bng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  Nice  or  minutely  accurate  in  the  percep- 
tion of  what  is  agreeable  to  any  of  the  senses  ; 
as,  A  delicate  taste,  a  delicate  ear.    • 

"  Aud  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 
Some  act  by  the  diilicate  mind."     Cowper :  Hnse. 

11.  Soft,  effeminate  ;  luxuriously  brought 
np,  tender. 

"  witness  this  army,  of  such  mass  aud  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  aud  tender  prince." 

Sitakegp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  4. 

12.  Constitutionally  weak  or  feeble  ;  very 
■usceptible  of  hurt  or  injury. 

■'The  Princeaa  Annt-  had  been  requested  to  attend, 
init  bad  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  dcHcdfe  health." 
—Macnulay:  Hist.  Erii/ ,  ch.  ix. 

*  13.  Ingenious,  skilful,  artful,  dexterous, 

"So  delicate  with  her  needle."— SAafcc*/*.  .'  Othello. 
Iv,  L 


*  14.  Marked  by  artfulness  or  art ;  cunning. 

"It  were  a  delicate  Etr&ta^em."  —  Shakesp. :  Lear, 
ly,  c, 

15.  Requiring  careful  and  nice  handling  or 
treatment,  as  a  delicate  question  or  point. 

II.  Instruments:  Easily  affected.  Thus  a 
delicate  balance  turns  with  a  very  small 
weight 

*  6.  As  sjibstantive : 

*  1.  A  delicacy,  a  dainty,  something  nice  or 
dainty. 

"  Iteli/catei.  deyntle  tneates,  vtandes  delicates.' — 
Palagriire. 

2.  A  dainty,  nice,  or  fastidious  person, 

"  My  deTicatii  ornurshld  In  delicis  walklden  sharp 
vrelea."—l¥i/ctiffe/  Baruch,  Iv.  26. 

^  For  the  difference  between  delicate  and 
fine,  see  Fine. 

del'-i-cate-lSr,  *  del-1-cat-li,  adv.  [Eng, 
delicate;  -ly.] 

*  1.  Daintily,  luxuriously.  (Implying  a 
heavier  censure  than  with  our  increasing  ten- 
dency to  luxury  is  held  to  attach  to  it  now.) 

"  She  that  liveth  delicately  [Gr.  ff7raTaAoJ<7a,  Auth. 
Vers.,  in  pleasure]  is  dead  while  she  liveth."— I  Tim. 
V.  6.  (Auth.  Vers.,  margin). — Trench:  Select  Qloisary, 
pp.  51.  52, 

2-  In  a  delicate,  refined,  or  courteous 
manner ;  with  strict  observance  of  propriety 
and  good  feeling. 

3.  Finely,  not  coarsely,  neatly,  gracefully. 

"  Fiue  by  defect,  and  deUcateli/  weak, 
Their  nappy  apots  the  nice  admirer  take." 

Pope :  Moral  Ensai/s.  ii  43,  44. 

4.  Tenderly,  effeminately  ;  in  luxury,  indul- 
gently, 

'■  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  hla  servant  from  a 
child  shall  have  him  ttecome  hisaonat  length."— /^oi". 
xxix.  2L 

*  5.  With  atfectation  ;  affectedly,  mineingly. 

"  Agag  came  unto  him  delicately. "—X  Samuel  xv.  32. 

*  del'-l-cate-neSS,  s.     [Eng,  delicate;  -ness.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  delicate  ;  deli- 
cacy, softness,  tenderness. 

del-i-ca-tes' sen,  $. 

1.  CakeB,iceH,andotherdelicate refreshments. 

2.  A  Btore  or  shop  where  such  articlei  are 
Siild  or  served.      {Cvlloq.) 

•  del'-i-ca-tTjdc»  s.      [Eng.  delicat(e);   -ude., 

Deliciousness.     (Ash.) 

"del-i9'e,  s.  ■  [Fr.  d^.lice;  Sp.  &  Port,  delicia; 
Ital.  delizia,  from  Lat.  ilelicice  =  pleasures.] 
Pleasure,  delight. 

"  He  ahal  yeue  delicet  to  kyngii.*— WW^^e;  Qenetit 

iliv.  20, 

T[  *  Flower  Delice,  *  Floivre  Delice  (Lat.  Flos 
deliciarum):  The  Iris.     [Fleur-de-lis, 1 

"  The  chevisauuce 
Shall  match  with  the  fayre/fomre  Delice." 

Sfjeiuer :  Shephenrdt  Calender ;  April. 

*de-lic'-l-a.te,  v.i.  [Lat.  deiicite— pleasures, 
deli'^bts.]    To  indulge  in  delicacies;  to  take 

delight. 

"  When  Flora  Is  disposed  to  delidate  with  her 
miuious,  the  rose  iB  her  Adonis.' — Parthentia  Sacra 
(1033),  p  18. 

de-li'-9loua  *  de-li-ciouse,  *  de-ly- 
cious.    *  di-11-clous,    •  dy-ly-cyus*   « 

[Fr.  ilelicieiu:,  from  Low  Lat.  •leliciosus,  frnm 
Lat.  delicite  =  pleasures,  delights;  Sp.  »!*  Poit. 
delicioso  ;  Ital.  delizioso.^ 

1.  Dainty ;  delightful  or  highly  pleasing  to 
the  taste. 

'•  Of  all  the  trees 
In  Paradise  that  bear  delinoua  fruiL" 

Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  421,  422. 

2.  Highly  pleasing,  delightful,  yielding: 
exquisite  pleasure  to  the  mind. 

"Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  deliciotu  poison." 

Shakesp.  :  A  nlony  A  Cleopatra,  t.  b. 

3.  Charming,  affording  pleasure  or  comfort. 


•  4.  Dainty,  luxurious,  efleminate,  given  to 
pleasure. 

"Yea,  aobereet  men  it  [idleness]  makes  de^iVtotu." 
Sylvester:  Du  {iartut:  Week  ii. 

de-li'-9lous-ly,  *  de-li-cious-liche.  adv. 

[Eng.  delicious ;  -ly] 

*  1.  Daintily,  luxuriously. 

"How  iinich  she  hnth  glorified  heraelf,  and  lived 
deliciotasl !i  [eo'TpTji'tao'el  so  much  torment  and  sorrow 
give  her.'— AVi'.  xviji.  :. 

2.  Delightfully :  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing to  any  of  tlie  senses. 


de-li'-9lons-nds«,  «.  [£ng.  delicUyM', 
•ness.) 

1.  The  quality  of  being  delicious  or  highly 
pleasing  tu  any  of  the  senses. 

•2.  Luxury,  extravagance ;  indulgence  in 
delicacies. 

"Further  now  to  drive  away  alt  superfluity  and 
deliciousnets,  .  .  ."—North:  Plutarch:  tycnrgut. 

•  de-li9'-i-t^,  ■  delycyte,  a.    [Delicious.1 

Deliglit fulness,  deliciousness. 

"...  have  fed  me  with  fode  of  most  delycyte." 
Oigby  Mytterlei  (ed.  Furnlvall.  1882),  p.  lA  1-  »»» 

de-lict',  8.  [Lat.  delictum  =  a  fault  of  omia- 
si'in  ;  delinquo  =  to  omit  doing  what  one 
ought  to  do  :  tie  =  away,  from,  and  Unguo  = 
to  leave.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  failure  to  do  some  act ;  an 
oflence,  a  crime, 

"According  to  the  quality  of  the  delict."— ffowel : 
Letters,  p.  lit 

2.  Scots  Law. :  A  misdemeanour. 

"Crime  ia  generally  divided  into  crimes  properly  so 
called,  And  delicti  iJelicta  are  commmily  uiideiHtood 
of  alighter  otrencee,  which  do  not  atiect  the  public 
peace  so  immedijitely.''—£»-5A:inc ;  hut.,  bk.  iv.,  t.  4. 5 1, 

^  A  challenge  propter  delictum  in  F.nglish 
law  is  for  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  that 
aft'ects  the  juror's  credit,  and  renders  him 
infamous,  this  was  formerly  the  case  after  a 
conviction  of  treason,  felony,  perjury,  or  con- 
spiracy, &c.  But  the  grounds  of  a  clialleuge 
propter  delictum  are  now  simply  having  been 
convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  iiifamoua 
offence,  which  stain,  however,  a  free  jiardon 
will  obliterate,  or  being  outlawed,  or  excom- 
municated, the  latter  being  a  species  of  out- 
lawry in  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
(Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  xiii.) 

•  del'-ie,  *  delye.tf.  [Fr.  dilii,  from  Lat.  deli- 
catus.]    Soft,  delicate,  fine. 

"  Hir  clothes  weren  maked  of  right  delye  thredee.* 
Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  p.  S, 

de-Uer-et,  lu    [Deleerit.] 

•  del-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deligatio,  from  d^ 
ligatiis,  pa.  p;ir,  of  deligo  =  to  bind  up.] 

Surg.  :  A  binding  up  or  bandaging  ;  the 
regularand  methodical  application  of  bandages. 

"The  third  intention  is  deligation.  or  retaiolug  the 
parts  flo  joined  together." — Wi^rmtin:  Surgery. 

de-light'   {gh  silent),    •  de-llt,   *  de-llte, 

*  de-lyt,  s.  [O.  Fr,  deleit,  delit,  from  Lat. 
delecto  =■  to  delight ;  Sp.  &  Port,  delaite;  Ital- 
diletto.'i 

1.  A  state  or  degree  of  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  ;  joy,  rapture. 

"  Delight  itself,  however,  la  a  weak  terra  to  express 
the  feelings  of  a  naturalist,  wlio.  for  the  tirst  time  liae 
w,'nidered  by  himself  in  a  Brai^iliau  forest." — /Mirurin  : 
Voyage  round  the  H'orlU  (187ii),  clu  i.,  p.  11. 

2.  That  which  affords  or  creates  great  plea- 
sure or  joy. 

"  3he  was  his  care,  his.hope.  and  his  delight  ; 
Moat  in  hia  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight." 

Dryden  :  Sigitmonda  i  Uuitcarao,  11,  U. 

de-light  (gh  silent),  *  de-llt-en,  *  de-lyt- 

en,  o.t.  &  i.  [O,  Fr.  dckiter,  dditer ;  Sp  de- 
lectar,  deleitar ;  Port,  deleitar ;  Ital,  dilettare, 
from  Lat.  delecto  =  to  delight.] 

A.  Trans.  .*  To  afford  delight  to  ;  to  please 
greatly  ;  to  charm. 

"To  delight  his  ear." 

ShaJcetp.  :  Passionate  PUffriTti,  47. 

B.  Refiex.  :  To  take  delight  or  great  plea- 
sure to  oneself. 

"I  will  delight  myself  in  thy  statutes;  I  will  not 
forget  thy  word." — Pt-  cxix.  16. 

C.  Intrans.  :  To  have  or  take  delight ;  to  be 
delighted,  highly  pleased,  or  charmed. 

"...  the  livery  she  delighta  to  wear." 

Cowper :  Task,  iv.  760. 

•  de-Hght'-a-ble  {gh  silent), "  de-lit-ar-ble, 

*  de-lyt-a-ble,  o.  [0.  Fr.  deUtuble,  deleit 
able  ;  Sp.  dele y table ;  Port,  deleitavel ;  Ital. 
dilettabiUy  from  Lat,  delectabiUs  =  delectable 
(q.v.).]     Delightful,  delectable,  charming. 

"  Wei  may  that  lond  be  called  Aelytahle." 

Maandeville,  p.  3. 

*de-light'-a-bly  {gh  silent),  *  de-lit-a-bly, 

adv.  i'E-iig.  deligktab(le);  -ly.]  Inadebghtful 
or  delectai)le  manner  ;  delightfully. 

"Whaune  Philoeophie  hadde  songen  softly  and  d*- 
litably."  Chaucer:  Boethiut,  p.  108. 

•  de-light'-ed  {gh  silent),  pa.  far.  or  «.  [De- 
light, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Full  of  delight;  charmed,  overjoyed. 


boU,  b6^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     pb  =f. 
Hilan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  -Stc.  =  b^l.  deL 
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*2.  Attended  with  delight;  delightful,  de- 
lighting. 

"  If  virtue  no  delighted  lieauty  Itick, 
Your  Bou-ln-luw  U  far  more  fnlr  tlian  hlnck." 

Shakvtp.  ;  OOfllo.  1.  a 

^  In  the  following  passage  the  rneiinitig  of 
tlie  word  is  very  ol)H(!iire  ;  by  some  it  is  taken 
as  =■  delightful,  the  sense  being;  the  Bpirit, 
having  the  power  of  giving  delight,  ftc.  ;  by 
otliers  it  is  understood  a.s  meaning  Hglttened 
or  freed  of  encumbrance,  ethereab'zed. 

and  eo  we  know  uot  w 
.  .  .  and  the  delighted  «i>lrlt 
Tobatbe  In  Dery  floodH." 

Sh'ik'-ip. :  Mimaure  for  Measure,  ih,  1. 

t  de-light'-ed-l3?  {tr'i'  silent),  adi\  [Kng.  dr.. 
H'fhtm  ;  -ly.]  In  a  delighted  manner;  with 
delight. 

de-light'-er  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  delight:  -cr.] 

1.  One  wlio  delights  or  affords  deliglit. 

2.  One  who  takes  delight. 

"We  should,  conceniliig  the  author  of  the  report, 
consider  whether  lie  Ihj  not  Ill-humoured,  or  a  de- 
lighter  in  telling  bad  atoriea."— Burrow.-    Henn..  1.  2M. 

de'lighf-fal  {gh  silent),  a.      [Eng.  delight; 

1.  AtToiding  delight;  charming;  causing  or 
attended  with  great  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ; 
exquisite,  lovely. 

"Come,  peace  of  mind,  delightful  piett  I" 

Cowper :  Ode  to  Peace. 

*2.  I-'iill  of  delight,  cheerful,  joyous. 
"Too  chilling  a  doctrine  for  omi  d>iUgh{fal  iMaposl- 
tions."— C.  Sutton  :  Lcam  to  Die  (16341,  p.  ic 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deUj/A^- 
ful  a.nd  cfiarvuiig  :  "When  they  both  denote 
the  pleasure  of  the  sense,  delightful  is  not  so 
strong  an  expression  as  charming:  a  prospect 
may  be  delightful  or  charming  ;  but  the  latter 
rises  to  a  degree  thnt  carries  the  senses  away 
captive.  Of  music  we  should  rather  say  that 
it  was  charming  than  delightful,  as  it  acts  on 
the  senses  in  so  powerful  a  manner:  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  with  more  propriety 
speak  of  a  delight/id  employment  to  relieve 
distress,  or  a  deHghifal  spectacle  to  see  a 
faindy  living  together  in  love  and  harmony." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

de-light'-ful-ly  (gk  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
lightful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  delightful  manner;  so  as  to  cause 
delight ;  charmingly. 

2.  With  delight. 

"  0  voice,  once  heard 
Delightfully,  incre-ise  and  multiply," 

Milt<m:  P.  U,  x.  729.  730. 

de-light'-ful-ness  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  f/e- 
lightfid  :  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  delight- 
ful or  highly  pleasing  ;  the  quality  of  affording 
deliglit. 

"This  .  .  .  doth  not  altogether  take  away  the  de- 
lighl/ulneis  of  the  knowledge.  —Tiltotaon. 

de-light'-mg  {gh  silent),  *de-lit-ing, "  de- 

lit-yng,  ;tr.  jiar.,  ti.,  &  s.    [Delight,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  A$  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  delight. 

2.  The  state  of  being  delighted,  or  of  taking 
deliglit. 

3.  That  which  affords  delight ;  delight  or 
pleasure. 


» de-light'-ing-l3^  (fih  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
delighting;  -ly.]  With  delight,  delightedly, 
cheerfully. 

"He  did  not  consent  clearly  and  delightingly  to 
Sesquiri's  denth." — Jer.  Taylor. 

*  de-light'-les8  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight ; 
-less]  Void  of  deliglit ;  affording  no  delight ; 
cheerless. 

"And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resuuiea  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  mora,  and  bids  his  driving  sheets 
Deform  the  day  delightUvs  " 

Thomson:  Spring,  19-21. 

"  de-light'-ous  (gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  delight; 
-ous.]     Delightrul. 

*  de- light- some,    *  de-light'-siiin  {gh 

silent),  a.     [Eng.  delight;   suff.  -some  (q. v.).] 
Delightful,  delectable. 

"And  all  the  nations  shall  call  you  blessed  :  for  ye 

shall  be  a  delight^oiHe  land,  aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts.'  — 

Mai  ilL  12. 

*  de-light'-some-lj^  (gh  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 

delightsome ;  -ly.} 


1.  In  a  delightful  or  delighting  manner. 

2.  With  delight,  delightedly, 

"Yet  laughed  dilighUi/mely." 

Chairman  :  ilomfr'i  fliad,  U.  23ft. 

•  dS-light'-s^me-ness  (gh  slb-nt),  s.  [Eng. 
delightsome;  -neas.]  The  quality  of  being  de- 
lightsome ;  delightfulness, 

•  de -lig-nate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  &v/ay,  from, 
and  Lat.  liyrtum  =  wood.]  To  deprive  of 
wood. 

.  dllapidatli.,  

.  Blit..  IX.  IIL  S4. 

de-li'-ma,  «.  [Lat,  de/imo=to  file  off,  because 
tlie  leaves  of  some  of  the  8i>ecies  are  nsed  for 
polishing.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  consisting  of  climb- 
ing shrubs,  and  belonging  to  the  order  Dil- 
leniaceai  (q.v.). 

*  de-li'-matOp  v.t.  [Lat.  delimatus,  ]>&.  par. 
of  delimo.  ]    To  file  off.    (Ash.) 

de-lim'-e-fiS.  m.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delim^a),  and 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  anil',  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Dilleniacese.  They  are  distinguished  by 
the  filaments  of  the  stamens  being  dilated  at 
the  apex,  and  bearing  on  both  sides  the  sepa- 
rated roundish  cells  of  the  anthers. 

*  de-lun'-it.  v.t.     [Pref  de  (inten8.),and  Eng. 

limit  (q.v.).]    To  limit,  to  bound. 

t  de-lim-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  delimitation.] 
A  limitation;  a  defining  or  settling  the  bounds 
of. 

IlamenL" — dlad4lone,  in  OgUvie. 

•  de-line',  t'.(.  [Lat.  delineo  =  to  sketcli,  to 
delineate.]  To  delineate,  to  mark  or  sketch 
out. 

"A  certain  plan  bad  been  dttintd  oat."— /^ortA ; 
Eiamen-,  p.  5S.1. 

*  de-lin'-e-a^ble,  a.  [Eng.  deline;  -a6?e.] 
Capable  of  'being  delineated,  marked  out,  or 
sketched. 


*  de-lin'-e-a-ment,  s.  [O.  Ital.  &  O.  Sp. 
delineamento,  as  if  irom  a  Lat.  delineamentum, 
from  delineo  =  to  delineate.]  A  representatiou 
by  delineating  ;  a  delineation,  a  sketch. 

".  .  .  R  iair  delincament 
Of  that  which  Good  iu  Platoa  school  is  hight" 

More  J  So7ig  of  the  Soul.  ill.  IL 

de-lin'-e-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  deli-neatus,  pa,  par. 
of  delineo  =  to  sketch  out.] 

1.  To  mark  or  draw  out  in  outline  ;  to 
sketch  out ;  to  make  the  first  draught  of. 

2.  To  paint ;  to  represent  a  true  likeness  of 
in  a  picture. 

"  The  lieenti/i  pictoria  U  very  large :  with  the  same 
reason  th^y  oiAy  delineate  old  Nestor  like  Adunis." — 
Broicne, 

3.  To  describe  ;  to  portray  in  words  ;  to 
set  forth. 

"  I  have  uot  here  time  to  delineate  Ui  you  the  gloriea 
of  Gold's  heavenly.kiugdom."— H'ufc^. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
delineate  and  to  sketch:  "Both  these  terms 
are  properly  employed  in  the  art  of  drawing, 
and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions  :  a  delinea- 
tion expresses  something  more  than  a  sketch  ; 
the  former  conveying  not  merely  the  general 
outlines  or  more  proniinent  features,  but  also 
as  much  of  the  details  as  would  sen'e  to  form 
a  whole;  the  latter,  however,  seldom  contains 
more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed.  A 
diiineation  therefore  may  be  characterized  as 
accurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect : 
an  attentive  observer  who  has  passed  some 
years  in  a  country  may  be  enabled  to  give  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  law?,  customs, 
manners,  and  character  of  its  inhabitants ;  a 
traveller  who  merely  passes  through  can  give 
only  a  hasty  sketch  from  what  passes  before 
his  eyes."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-lin'-e-ate,  a.  [Lat.  delineatns.]  Deline- 
ated, sket'hetl,  portrayed. 

de-lin'-e-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Delineate.] 

de-lin'-^-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $,  [Deline- 
ate.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  sketch* 
Ing  out,  portraying,  or  describing ;  delinea- 
tion. 

"The  landscape  mixtoro  utd  dritne(Mngt.''—l>ra^ 

ton :  Uaront    Wan,  bit.  vL 

d6-lin-€-a'-tlon,  s.     [Pr.  deliTUcUifm ;   Lat. 
delinentio,  from  delinealua,  \i&.  par.  of  delinw.} 
L  The  act  of  sketching  out  in  outline. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  describing,  depicting,  or  por- 
traying. 

3.  A  representation  or  portrayal  pictorially 
or  verbally  ;  a  sketch,  a  drawing,  a  descrip- 
tion. 

"  In  the  orthographical  sc1ietne«.  thpre  sbonld  be  a 
true  deUn^ation,  and  the  Ju«t  di  menu  ions.  "—J/orffmcr. 

%  Puttenhani  in  1089  ranked  this  among 
words  of  quite  recent  introduction  Into  the 
language. 

de-lin'-e-a-tor, «.    [Lat.J 

L  Ord.  l.aiig. :  One  who  delineates  or  re- 
presents pictorially  or  verbally. 

"  A  modem  dtilineator  of  character." — AtuAln. 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Taihring :  A  pattern  formed  by  rule ; 
being  expansible  in  the  directimis  where  the 
sizes  vary,  as  indicated  by  the  varying  lengths 
obtained  by  measurement. 

2.  Surv. :  A  perambulator,  or  geodetical 
instrument  on  wheels,  with  registering  devices 
for  recording  distances  between  points;  a 
pendulum  arrangement  by  wliicb  a  profile 
line  is  inscribed  on  a  travelling  strip ;  and 
certain  other  data,  according  to  construction. 
{Knight.) 

*  de-lin'-e-ar-tor-Sr,    a.      [Eng.    delineaHe) ; 

-ory.]     Delineating,  descrij^tive. 

"  The  delineatory  part  of  his  work." — SecU,  in  OgSrie. 

*  de-lin'-e-a-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  delineai(e);  -ure.] 

Delineation.* 

*  de-lin'-i-ment,  s.  [Lat.  tieltntmentum, 
from  delinio  ^  to  soften  down  :  de  =  down, 
and  lenis  =  soft.] 

1.  A  mitigating  or  assuaging  of  pain. 

2.  That  which  mitigates  or  assuages  pain. 

*  de-lin-i'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  deli^ 
nitio,  from  delino  =  to  besmear.]  The  act  of 
besmearing. 

"  The  dtiliniiion  also  of  the  infant's  eara  and  nostrils 
with  the  spittle.'*—//.  More:  Myttery  of  JjU'fUity.  bk. 
i.,  ch.  xviiL,  S  7.  (Trench  :  On  timie  Def.  of  our  Eng. 
Diet.,  p.  6.) 

de-lin'-quen-^y,  s.  [Lat.  delinquentia,  from 
deHnquo  =  to  fail  in  doing,]  [Delict.]  A 
failure  or  omission  of  duty ;  a  fault,  an 
oHence,  a  misdeed,  a  misdemeanour. 

"...  a  tribunal  which  might  iuvefltigate,  reform, 
and  punish  all  ecclesiastic&l  d^inqu^nctet." — Macaw 
lay  :  hist.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

de-lin'-quent,  o.  &  s.  [Lat.  deWiquens,  pr. 
]'ar.  oi  delvnt^no  =■  to  fail  in  doing;  Fr.  deliJi- 
quant.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Failing  in  or  omitting  one's 
dutj- ;  offending  by  neglect. 

",  .  .  the  most  delinquent  were  deprived  of  their 
public  territory  and  received  colonies  of  Roman 
settlera," — Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Raman  Miel.  (lea&J,  ch. 
xiii.,  pt  ii..  §  21.. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  fails  in  or  omits  a 
duty ;  one  who  offends  by  neglect  of  duty ; 
an  offender,  a  culprit. 

"  Does  law,  so  Jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  uo  duum  on  the  detingti.ent  t~ 

Cowper  :  Task.  vi.  4.11.  4SL 

*  de-lin'-quent^ly,  adv.  [Eng.  delinqiiejU; 
-ly.]  By  way  of  delinquency  or  neglect  or 
duty. 

*  de-lm'-CLUish-ment,  s.  [Of.  relinqinsh' 
vient.]  Relinquishment,  giving  up.  {Patient 
Qrissil,  lfj03.) 

*  del'-i-quate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deliquatus,  pa. 
par,  of  deliquo  =  to  pour  out ;  de  =  away,  and 
liqito  =  to  melt.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  melt  or  dissolve. 

•■  A3  the  lixivia  of  tartar,  or  the  deliquated,  salts  of 
tartar  do. "— .Spra(>  Bitt.  Royal  Society,  p.  292. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  melt  or  dissolve  away. 

"  It  will  be  resolved  into  a  liquor  very  analogous  to 
that  which  the  chymista  make  of  salt  of  tartar,  left  In 
moist  cellars  to  deliquate," — Boyle, 

*  del'-i-quat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deliquate.] 

del-i-qna'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deliquatio,  from 
deliquatus,  pa.  par.  of  ddiquo.]  A  cielting  or 
dissoh'ing  away. 


^te«  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     te,  ce  =  e,     ey  =  a.    qn  =  lew. 


deliquesce— deliver 
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del-i-que'S^O,  v.i.  [Lat.  deliqiiesco  =  to 
nielt  away  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  liquesco, 
iueept.  of  I'uiueo  =  to  become  fluid,  to  melt.] 

Chem. :  Gradually  to  melt  away,  finally  be- 
coming liquid  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air. 

"  In  "ther  cnsea  the  salt  di-Hijueaces after  unitinfr  with 
w  (iter  of  chemical  hydration.  —C.  F.Cros^,  In  Xature, 
p.  494(1991). 

del-i-qiies'-^enCG,  e.  [Lat.  deliqiLescenSy 
\iV.  par,  oi  deUquesco.\ 

Ckem. :  The  property  which  certain  very 
soluble  salts  and  other  bodies  jiossess  of  ali- 
sorbiiig  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  This 
property  is  made  use  of  in  drying  salts,  &e., 
the  substance  being  placed  over  another  sub- 
stance which  absorbs  water  from  the  air.  as 
sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime, 
&c.,  in  an  air-tight  vessel  called  a  desiccator. 

del-i-ques'-^nt,  a.    [Lat.  deliquescens.) 
L  Ordinary  language : 
1.  Lit.:  In  the  same  sense  as  H.  1. 
1 2.  Fig. :  Melting  or  dissolving  away  insen- 
sibly ;  easily  consumed,  as  money,  property. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Cheni.:  Having  the  quality  of  becoming 
liquefied  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  from 
the  air  ;  liquefying  in  the  air. 

2.  Bot. :  Branched  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  stem  is  lost  in  the  branches. 

* do-li'-qui-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  deliquium  =  a 
(lowing  or  melting ;  a  variant  of  ddiquaie 
(q.v.).]  To  melt  or  become  liquefied  by  deli- 
quescence. 

*de-lx-qui-a'-tIon,  s.  [Eng.  deliquiat{e);-ion.  ] 
The  act  of  deliquiatiug;  deliquescence. 

de-li'-qui-um,  5.    [Lat] 
I.  Literally  £  Technically  : 

1.  Ckem. :  A  sitontanenus  dissolution  or 
liquefaction  of  certain  salts,  alkalies,  &c.,  on 
exposure  to  tlie  air;  deliquescence. 

2.  Pathol.  :  Syncope  ;  a  swooning  away. 
"  For  fear  of  deliquiunu  or  bemg  sick."— B« con. 

3.  Astroii. :  An  interruption  or  failing  of  the 
liglit  of  the  sun  without  an  eclipse. 

"Such  a  deliquiuf:  we  remi  of  suliaequeut  to  the 
death  of  Cxas\.T."—Spenier. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood. 

".  .  .  there  came  a  hitherto  mifelt  aeiiaation,  as  of 
Delirium  Trenieiia,  «ih1  a  melting  iuto  toti\l  deli- 
gitiuTtL," — CaTlyle:  Sartor  Jtesartitx,  bk.  lU.,  ch.  x. 

•de-lir'-a-9y,  $.    {Lat.  deliratio.]    Delii-ium. 

[DeU  RATION.] 

de-Ur'-a-ment,    *de   lir'-e-ment,  s. 

[Lat.  delirainetitiim,  from  ddiro  —  (1)  to  go 
out  of  the  way;  (2)  to  be  foolish  or  crazy] 
[Delirium.)  A  wandering  or  doting  state  of 
the  mind;  delirium. 

"Of  whose  deUretnenta  further  I  proceed."— fft^- 
wood :  UieraTchy  of  A  ngHs,  p.  285. 

*de-Iir'-an-^^,  s.  [Lat.  delirantia,  neut.  pi. 
of  delirans,  pr.  par.  of  deliro  = .  .  .  to  be  crazy 
or  foolish.]  The  state  of  being  delirious  ; 
delirium. 


"  Extasies   of    delirancy    and    dotage." 
Ftineral  Sermon  on  Bp,  lirownrig,  p.  57. 


■  Qauden  : 


•de-lir*-Mit,  a.  [Lat.  delirans,  pr.  par.  of 
deliro.]  Delirious;  out  of  one's  mind;  wan- 
dering in  mind. 

•  de-lir'-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  dellratwm,  sup.  of 
deliro  =  lit.,  to  go  or  drive  the  plough  out  of  the 
furrow  :  hence  (1)  to  go  out  of  the  way  ;  (2)  to 
be  crazy  :  de  =  away,  from  ;  lira  =  a  furrow  ; 
Fr.  delirer ;  Ital.  delirare.]    [Delirium.] 

I.  Intrans.  :   To  rave,  to  dote  ;  to  be  deli- 
rious ;  to  wander  in  one's  mind. 
IL  Trayis.  :  To  cause  delirium  ;  to  madden. 

"  It  hath  an  Infatuating  and  delirating  spirit  in  it." 
— Holland:  Plutarch.  MoraU,  iL  n93. 

•de-lxr-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deUratio,  from  deliro 
=  to  be  crazy  or  foolish.]  A  wandering  or 
doting  state  of  the  mind  ;  delirium,  dotage. 

"  Sucli  puerile  hallncinationn  and  anile  delirations." 
Oaule  :  Mag-AstrO'Afancer,  p.  11»). 

*  de-lir-i-et,  a.    [Fr.de;irer  =  todote.]    Deliri- 

ous.   [Delirium.] 

'  de-llr-i-et-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deliriet;  -ness.] 
Delirium. 

•'I  won'er  that  my  mother  did  na  send  word  o'the 
nature  of  this  detirietnest  o"  Charlie."— rAe  Entail. 
11.33. 


de-lir'-i-oiis,  a.      [A  niodi-m  word,  fornied 
from  Bug.  deliri(um)  and  suff.  -oits,  and  re- 
placing the  o\der  deliro U8  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  lAing-uage : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  I've  seen  the  aick  anJ  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  daliHous  with  hin  ilre/»i," 

Byron  :  Prinoner  »/  Chillon.  vlll. 

1 2.  Fig. :  Characterized  or  accompanied  by 
wild  excitement ;  frantic. 

"  Bacchantes  .  ,  .  sing  di^Urlout  verses." 

LongfuUow:  Drinking  Song. 

II.  Med. :  Suffering  from  delirium  ;  wander- 
ing in  mind. 

de-lir'-i-OUS-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  delirious;  -ly.] 
In  a  delirious  manner ;  like  one  suffering  from 
delirium. 

*  de-lir'-i-oiis-nesB,  s.  (Eng.  delirious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  deliiious. 

"Pope,  at  the  lut^nnisAion  of  his  delirinutnetg.  was 
always  saying  sumethlut;  kind  either  of  his  present  ur 
absent  friends."— ./oA»7»o*i ;  Civet  qf  the  Poets ;  Pope. 

dc-Hr'-i-um,  s.     [Lat.,  from  rf*'/ir?/s=  crazy, 
foolish,  fi'oni  deliro  =(1)  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
(2)  to  be  crazy  or  foolish  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  lira  —  a  furrow.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Wild  or  frantic  excitement  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  rapture. 

"  Too  well  the  Impostor  nursed 
Her  soul's  delirium.' 

Moore  r   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

II.  Med. :  Increased  ideation  ranging  from 
simple  confusion  of  thought  to  fixed  delusion, 
accumpanied  by  incoherence,  restlessness,  and 
fiequently  combined  with  some  amount  of  un- 
consciousness, deepening  at  times  into  coma. 
It  often  occurs  in  the  course  of  general  specific 
diseases,  in  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  gout,  acute 
mania,  alcoholic  poisoning,  as  delirium 
tremens  (q.v.),  and  as  a  consequenr-e  of 
nervous  exhaustion  from  mental  overwork. 

delirium  tremens,  s. 

Med.  :  Alcoholism,  specially  accompanied 
by  delusions,  from  loss  of  cerebral  power,  with 
general  disturbances  of  functions,  depression, 
and  debility,  feeble  but  rapid  action  of  heart, 
tremor  and  undecided  muscular  action,  fear, 
and  mental  agitation  all  indicative  of  tlie  most- 
depressed  condition  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
with  a  characteristic  peculiar  odour  of  a 
saccharo-alcoholie  kind,  usually  very  marked. 
Beef-tea,  soup,  yolk  of  eggs,  with  cajisicum 
or  cayenne  jiepper,  good  nursing,  with  tota,l 
abstinence,  are  the  chief  requirements  in  the 
immediate  treatment  of  this  affection  —in  fact, 
it  needs  nutrients  and  rest. 

'  de-lir'-ous,  a.     [Lat.  delirus.]     Delirious. 


de-Us'-s6-a,  s.  [Named  in  1826  by  Gaudichaud 
after  D.  M.  Delisse.  a  physician  from  the  Isle 
of  France,  and  naturalist  to  the  French  expe- 
dition under  D'Eiitrecasteaux,  from  180Q  to 
ly04j  to  the  South  Seas. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lobeliads,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Delisseae.  The  calyx  is  hemi- 
sitherical;  the  corolla  two-lipped  ;  the  fruit  a 
globular  two-celled  berry.  Habitat,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

de-lis'-se-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  delissea,  and 
fem.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Lobeliads,  type  Delissea 
(q.v.). 

*  de-lit',  s.    [Delight,  s.] 

*  de-lit'-a^ble,  a.  [Delightable.]  Delight- 
ful, delectable. 

"  And  many  auothir  dflitable  sight." 

Chaucer:  C-  T..  7,93a. 

*  de-lit'-en,  v.    [Delight,  -y.] 
de-li-tes'-9ence,    de-li-tes'-yen-^y.    s. 

[Lat.  dclitescens,  pr.  par.  of  delitcsco  =  to  lie 
hid:  (ie  —  away,  from,  and  latcsco,  incept,  of 
iateo  =  to  he  hid.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  of  being  in  retirement,  conceal- 
ment, or  obscurity. 

"I   have  enjoyed  a  happy  dditeteeney." — Aubrey: 
life,  p.  13. 

2.  A  state  of  inactivity  or  apathy,  idleness. 

"Every  man  hns  those  about  him  who  wish  to 
soothe  him  into  inactivity  and  deliteacetice." — Johnson. 


n.  Surij. :  A  mode  of  termination  peculiar 
to  phlegmasia^,  in  which  there  is  a  snddei 
and  total  disappearance  of  iuffammation. 

U  Period  0/ delitescence : 

Med.  :  [IncubationJ. 

*  de-li-tes'-9eiit,  o.  [Lat.  dclitescens,  pr. 
par.  of  d€lite.sco.]  Lying  hid,  concealed,  or 
obscured. 

*  de-lit'- J-gate,  u.t.     [Lat.  delitigatum,  sup. 

of  delitigo  =  to  q'jarrel.J    To  quarrel.    [Liti- 
gate.] 

•de-lit-i-ga'-tlon,  s.  [Delitioate.]  a 
quarrelling  ;  a  striving  in  words  ;  a  brawL 

*  de'-lit-ive,  a.    [Deletive.] 

de-liV-er  (1),  *delivereii,  *  delivre, 
*delivri,  "  delyver  (1),  *  dely veryn, 
"  delyvri,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dilivrer  ;  Low  Lat. 
delibero  =  to  set  free  :  de  =  away,  from,  and 
lihero  =  to  set  free;  liber  =  free.]    [Liberate.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  to  release. 

"  Tlios  she  the  captive  did  deliver."       Prior. 

2.  To  save,  to  rescue.  (Generally  followed 
by/;o7;i  or  o«(  (/,  and  in  Scriptural  language 
by  out  of  or  from  tlie  hand  of.) 

"  Wlio  ore  they  among  all  the  gods  of  the  countriee, 
thiit  have  delivered  their  country  out  of  itiiue  handt 
—2  Kings  xviii.  85. 

3.  To  hand  over,  to  transfer,  to  commit. 


4.  To  give  up,  to  surrender,  to  yield,  to 
resign.     (Generally  followed  by  vp.) 

"  Are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds. 
£>elivereU  up  again  with  jiCJiceful  words'" 

.'ihukenp. .-  2  Henry  \'L,  1.  L 

5.  To  place  in  the  power  of  any  one;  to 
hand  over. 

'■  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how  that  the 
Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  miue  hand  In  the 
cave."— 1  Stin\.  xxiv.  10, 

6.  To  communicate,  to  impart 

"William's  message  was  delivered  hy  Portland  tc 
Lewis  at  a  private  audience." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng 
ch   xxiii. 

7.  To  utter,  to  pronounce ;  as,  to  deliver  a 
speech  or  an  adilress. 

"  8.  To  describe,  to  speak  of. 

"She  is  delivered  for  a  masterittece  iu  nature."— 
Massinger  :  Orand  Duke  of  Florence,  L  2. 

*  9.  To  show,  to  discover. 

••rii  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  seiv.uii." 

S/iiikexjj.  :  Coriolanus,  V  4. 

10.  To  discharge,  to  send  out,  to  direct,  to 
let  fly. 

■'. .  .  delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles."- SAa*«».  .- 
Henry  VUI.,  v.  1. 

IL  To  discharge,  to  pass;  as,  a  pipe  wiU 
deliver  so  many  feet  in  the  minute. 

*  12,  To  cast  away,  to  throw  off. 

".  .  .   the  exnlted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wiud"       Pop0. 

*  13.  To  exert,  to  put  in  motion. 

■'  Mualdurua  could  not  perform  any  action  on  horse 
or  fuot  more  strongly,  or  deliver  that  strength  more 
Biinh\y. "—Sidnej/. 

H.  To  disburden  of  a  child  ;   to  bring  to 
bed. 
"I 

Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

11.  Laiv:  Tn  hand  over  a  deed  to  the  grantee, 
as  in  the  attestation,  *'  sealed  and  delivered." 
[Delivery,  II,  1.] 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  speak,  to  declare. 

"  An't  please  you.  deliver." 

Skakesp.  :  CorioUinui,  i.  L 

If  (1)  To  deliver  a  cargo :  To  discharge  it 
from  the  ship  and  hand  it  over  to  the  owners. 

(2)  To  deliver  over : 

(a)  To  put  into  the  hands,  power,  or  di.scre- 
tion  of  another. 


(b)  To  hand  down,  to  transmit 

"  Tour  lordship  will  l»e  deliveredovtr  to  posterity  in 
a  fairer  char;icter  than  I  have  given." — Dryden. 

(3)  To  deliver  out :  To  distribute, 

"  See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each." 

Shakeip. :  Coriolanut,  !.  L 

1^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deliver,  to  rescue,  and  to  save:  "The  idea  of 
taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from 
danger :  we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  eTxl 


boU,  b^:  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thla ;    sin,  as;  expect,   Xenophon,  e^t.     -inc. 
-«lan«  -tian=:shau.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -flon  =  zhun.     -tious,  -clous,  -8iou8  =  shu8.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -bel,  dfi* 
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that  is  ;  \ve  sure  from  evils  tlmt  may  be  as 
well  as  those  that  are.  /Vfi'wr  and  resciic-  <lo 
not  convey  any  idea  of  the  means  by  whii^h 
the  end  is  produced  ;  save  commonly  inchidt^s 
the  idea  of  some  superior  agency  :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  persun  witliout 
distinction ;  lie  is  commonly  saved  by  a 
superior.  Deliver  in  an  unqualified  term,  it  is 
applicable  to  every  mode  of  the  action  or 
species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is  a  species  of  d<'- 
livering — mimely,  delivering  from  the  i)ower 
of  another ;  to  suve  is  applicable  to  the  greatest 
possible  evils  :  a  jjcrson  may  hv  delivered  from 
a  burden,  from  an  oppression,  from  disease, 
or  from  danger,  by  any  means ;  a  prisoner  is 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ;  a  person 
is  saved  from  destruction,"  (C'ra/j& :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deliver  and 
to  give  vp,  see  Give  ;  for  that  between  to  de- 
Hivr  and  to  free,  see  Free. 

•de-liv'-er  (2),  'de-lyv-er  (2),  v.i.    [Lat. 
dtlihero  =  to  deliberate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deliberate. 

"  The  StatiB  thare  asseiublyd  lml«, 
Vk-ij/i'fTyd,  and  guve  liyiii  for  Luwaflale, 
01  lewt  til  gyve  up  all  bHiul. " 

Wyntown,  vilL  10.  78. 

2.  To  determine,  to  resolve. 

"  He  perswadit  the  kyrig  to  seud  ane  garvaon  ol 
»nny  t  men  to  the  bordoure  to  resist  the  lury  of  8cottl« 
and  Pyi-htia,  qithilkis  wnr  de.luui-rit  (lis  ho  wiut  clelrly 
Infoniutf  to  reueuge  the  luJurlR  done  bo  bU  nrmy."— 
tivUrnden  :  Cron..  B.  viii.  c.  Vi. 

•  de-liv'-er,  s.     [The  imperative  of  the  verb.] 
Tiie  challenge  of  a  liighwayman. 

"Uatill  some  booty  doth  anroach  him  iiye. 
To  whom  a  loude  delivfrue  »hall  crye."' 

The  Newe  ifetamorphntit,  i.&xi,  >IS      (.V.jre*! 

•  de-liv'-er,  *  de-lyv-er, "  de-lyv-cre,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  delivre.]    [Clever.] 

1.  Aetive,  clever. 

"  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  Jenirth, 
And  wonderly  d^iv^r,  and  grete  u(  strength." 

Chauc4r  :  C.  T.,  8S.  9*. 

2.  Delivered.  (In  this  sense  directly  from 
deliver,  v.) 

"  This  ahbaa  was  all  slepand 
Delifiier  of  a  fayr  knawe  chylde." 

Metr.  BomiUt*.  p.  1G8. 

•  de-liv'-er-a-'ble.  a.     [Eng.  deliver;   -aUe.\ 

Capable  of  being  delivered. 

de-liv'-er-an9e,  *  de-liv-er-aunce,  *  de- 
lyv-er-aunce»  5.    [Fr  dHivxnic*:.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  releasing,  or 
liberating. 

"God  let  aende  Moises  to  make  the  d-'lirrraunce." 
Gower,  ii,  182. 

2.  The  act  of  saving  or  rescuing  from 
danger  ;  rescue. 

3.  The  stiite  of  being  saved,  rescued,  or 
delivered  from  danger. 

"  Diouysius  describes  the  joy  of  the  Romans  at  this 
nnexpected  deliverance  from  imminent  danger  as  \iu- 
bouuded.'— irtiTW.-  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Sht.  (ISSSf,  eb. 
xii..  pt.  ii.,  5  22. 

*  4.  The  act  of  handing  over  or  delivering  to 
another. 

'5.  The  act  of  speaking,  uttering,  or  pro- 
nouncing. 

"  And  at  each  ward's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  iu  our  flesh," 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  r/..  11.  L 

*  6.  An  utterance  ;  a  declaration ;  a  state- 
ment. 


*  7.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  children. 

"  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more." 

Shaketp.  :  CymhrUnc,  v,  5, 

%  Tn  the  last  four  meanings  delivery  is  now 
osed. 

*  8.  Deliberation,  consultation. 

"Thir  noTillis  maid  the  Faderis  sa  astonist,  that 
thay  usit  the  samen  dpHeerance  that  th;iy  usit  iu 
extreme  necesaite."— Be7/<'ndrH  .-  T.  Lin.,  jx  21i 

*  9.  Determination,  sentence. 

■■  Bulh  parties  were  compromit  by  tbelr  oaths  t« 
stand  at  the  deliverance  of  the  arbitrators  chosen  by 
them  both."— Pittcoaie  (ed.  1728),  p.  14. 

n.  Law: 

1.  Eng. :  The  acquittal  of  a  prisoner  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury. 

2.  iicots  Law:  The  decision  of  a  judge  or 
arbitrator. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
liverance and  delivery:  "  Ddiverence  and  de- 
livery are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  to  express 
its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving 


to  ;  the  former  ilenoUm  the  taking  something 
from  one's  self ;  the  latter  irnpiies  giving 
something  to  another.  To  wish  lor  a  deliver- 
ance front  tliat  which  is  hurtful  or  painful  i.s 
to  a  certain  extent  justiflable  :  the  careful 
delivery  of  ■i)rop(.'rty  inli)  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  llrst  object  of  coneern  with 
a  faitiiful  agent"     {Crahh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-Uv'-ered  (l),  ?w.  par.  or  a.     [Deliver  (1), 

v.] 

"  de-Uv'-ered  (2),  *  de-liv'-er  it,  jw.  par. 

or  a.    [Delivkk  (2),  v.]    Determined,  resolved. 
"In  sa  ivT  u»  jK-rtened  to  me.  I  am  dt^Uonrit  i/y  Aa- 
parte  liastelie  of  your  ciete.  and  to  retume  bame."— 
Itellenden:  T.  Llv.,  p.  IS*. 

de-liv'-er-er,   '  de-ljh^-er-er,  «.     [Eng. 

deliver;  -i-r.) 

1.  One  who  delivers  or  sets  free  another  ;  a 
saviour,  a  preserver. 

"  Since  that  time  the  history  of  eveir  great  deUverer 
has  l>een  tliu  liUtory  of  Uuaes  retold  — Uacaulay ; 
IJiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

"  2.  One  who  communicates  or  relates  any- 
thing. 

".  .  .  the  d^fJrcT-eri  of  those  experiments."— Aoyfi!'. 

3.  One  who  delivers  or  hands  over  anything 
to  another. 

•  de-liv'-er-ess,  ».  [Kng.  deliver;  -ess.]  A 
female  deliverer. 

de-liv  -er-ing,  ;'r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Deliver,  v.] 
A.  i^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free,  rescuing,  or  pre- 
serving. 

2.  The  act  of  communicating,  handing  over, 
or  relating. 

delivering-roU,  s.    [Delivery-boller.) 

■  de-liv -er-ly,    *  de-liv-er-liche.   *  de- 

lyv-er-ly,  G'/r.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
Actively,  nimbly,  with  sharpness.    [Clever.] 

"  Thel  taken  more  scharpely  the  bestes  and  more 
delyverly  than  don  boandes. ' —MaundevUle,  p.  29, 

*  de-liv' -er-ness.  *  de-lyv-er-nes,  *  de- 
lyv-er-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  deliver,  a.  ; 
-liess,]    Activity,  nimbleness,  cleverness. 

■■  Delyi-ernet  and  bewte  of  b'Xly." 

Jfampote:  Pricke  of  C-ontcience,  5,899. 

de-liv -er-y,  *  de-liv'-er-iS,  s.    [Deliver, 

v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  delivering,  setting  free,  or 
releasing,  release,  deliverance. 

2.  The  act  of  rescuing  or  delivering  from 
danger;  rescue. 

3.  The  Stat*  or  condition  of  being  delivered 
from  danger,  &c. 

"  He  bugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs. 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivrry." 

Shakcsp.  :  Kicftard  lit.,  L  4. 

4.  The  act  of  delivering  or  handing  over  to 
another ;  transfer. 

5.  The  act  of  surrendering,  yielding,  or 
giving  up  to  another  ;  surrender. 

"Aft^r  the  delivery' of  your  royal  father's  jiereon 
into  the  bauds  of  the  army.  .  ,  ." — Denham. 

6.  Charge,  care. 

■•  You'U  put  yoursouue  and  heireto  his  deliuerie.'— 
Chester :  Lo-e'l  Martyr,  p.  46t 

7.  A  distribution  of  letters,  &c.,  from  a 
post-office  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed. 

8.  The  quantity  of  water,  &c.,  discharged 
by  a  pipe  in  a  given  time. 

9.  The  act  of  uttering  or  pronouncing  ; 
utterance. 

"I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business."— 
Shakesp. :   Winter  t  Tale.  v.  2. 

10.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking  ;  address. 

"I  was  charmed  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  figure 
and  delivery,  as  well  as  with  his  discourses. " — Addison. 

11.  Childbirth. 

"  Like  as  a  woman  with  child,  that  draweth  near  the 
time  of  her  delivery,  is  iu  pain,  and  crieth  out."— /*». 
XX  vi,  r. 

*  12.  Activity ;  free  or  active  use  of  the 
limbs.    [Deliver,  a.] 

"The  earl  was  the  taller,  and  much  the  stronger: 
but  the  duke  bad  the  neater  liiuhs,  and  fieet  delivery.' 

n.  Technically: 
1.  Law : 

(1)  The  delivery  of  a  deed,  or  the  handing  of 
it  over  to  the  grantee,  which  is  expressed  in 


the  attestation,  "sealed  and  delivered,"  is  one 
of  the  iequisit4.'»  to  a  good  deed.  A  deed  takes 
effect  only  from  this  delivery  ;  for  if  the  date 
be  false  or  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertain* 
the  time  of  it.  A  delivery  may  be  either  a!*o- 
luU'.  that  is,  to  the  grantee  himself,  or  to  a 
third  person,  to  hold  till  some  conditionij  T>e 
performed  on  the  part  of  the  grantee.  In 
cAtrtain  ca.ses,  as  wills,  bonds  niade  by  a  )i;ireiit 
in  lavour  of  his  children,  or  d«;eds  in  which 
the  grantee  has  himself  an  interest,  or  wh»?re 
tlicre  is  a  mutual  obligation  between  the 
parlies,  delivery  is  not  required. 

(2)  Also  c-alled  gaol  dclivi'ry.  a  term  applied 
to  the  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  the 
Assizes,  when  the  gaol  is  delivered  or  cleared 
of  the  prisonei-s. 

•2.  Mint:  The  moneys  coined  witliin  a 
certain  period  at  the  Mint. 

3.  Baxehall  or  fh-irket : 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  bowling  a  baU. 
{2)  The  manner   or  style  of  delivering  or 
bowHng  a  ball. 

(3)  The  ball  delivered  or  bowled. 

■■-  .  .  cBuiff  in,  and  the  flrit  delivery  from  SpofTorth 
clean  bowled  hUii."—liuily  Ttlt-grapti,  August  1J-.  lft«2. 

4.  Founding:  The  draft  or  allowance  by 
which  a  jjattern  is  made  to  free  itself  from 
close  lateral  contact  with  the  sand  of  the 
mould  as  it  is  lifted.     Also  called  Draw-taper. 

^  For  the  difference  between  delivery  and 
deliverance,  see  Deliverance. 

delivery-roUer,  s.  That  roller  in  a 
carding,  paper,  or  calendering,  or  other  ma- 
chine, which  conducts  the  object  finally  from 
the  operative  portions  of  the  apparatus. 

delivery-valve,  s.  That  valve  through 
which  the  disnharge  of  a  pumped  fluid  occurs, 
as  the  upper  valve  of  the  air-pump  in  the  con- 
densing steam  engine,  through  which  water  is 
lifted  into  the  hot-well.    (Knight.) 

dell  (1),  'delle,  s.  [A  variant  of  dale  (q.v.).] 
A  small  narrow  valley  between  hills ;  a  dale,  a 
ravine. 

"  Then,  with  mild  Fna  in  her  sober  cheer. 
High  over  hiU  and  low  aduwn  the  dell." 
Wordsworth  :    White  Doe  of  Rylxtxnie  (Introd.). 

*dell  (2>,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A  young  girl, 
a  maid,  a  wench.     (Thieves'  slang.) 

■'  Dell*  are  young  bucksom  weuchea." — DwKtot^ : 
L'ldiet  Dictionary,  16S*,     (A'ar«t.) 

Del-lar-cr^'-ean.  a.  [For  etyro.  see  def.] 
Pertaining  to  of  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  celebrated  Academy  of  Delia  Crusca  at 
Florence. 

H  Dellacruscan  School  of  Literature:  A 
name  applied  to  some  English  writers  residing 
at  Florence  about  a.d.  1785. 

delph  (1),  s.    [Delf  (1),  s.] 

Hydraul.  Engin.  :  The  drain  on  the  land 
side  of  a  sea  embankment  It  should  be  at 
sufficient  distance  not  to  encourage  the  perco- 
lation of  water  from  the  outside  of  the  bank, 
or  the  slipping  of  the  bank  from  outside  pres- 
sure. Thirty-six  feet  from  the  foot  of  the 
bank,  12  feet  width  at  top,  6  feet  at  bottom, 
and  a  depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  are  approved  pro- 
portionate dimensions.    {Knight.) 

delph  (2),  s.     [Delf.]     Delf  or  crockery-ware, 

"  A  supper  worthy  of  herself  ; 
Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delplu"      Swift. 

del'-pM-an,  del'-phic,  a.  [Lat.  Delphi; 
Gr.  \f\^oi  {Ddphoi) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -au,  -ic] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Delphi,  a  town 
of  Phocis,  iu  Greece,  where  was  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

"  Behind  his  Delphian  rock  he  sinks  to  sleep." 

Byron  :  Curse  o/  Minerva, 

2.  Fig. :  Inspired,  prophetic. 

del'-phin,  delphin'-i-an,  a.  [Delphine.] 

del'-phin-ate,  s.  [Eng,  delphin(c);  suff.  ~aU 
(C7tem.)(q.v.).J 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  a  union  of  del- 
phinic  acid  with  a  base. 

del'-phine,  del'-pMn,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  delpkis^ 
delphinus  =  a  dolphin.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

\,  Jchthy. :  Pertaining  to  the  Dolphin  08 
Delphi  nidje. 

2.  Bibliography :  Prepared  or  published  foi 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France;  a  title 
given  to  a  certain  edition  of  the  Latin  classics. 


fate,  f3.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,  poti 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


delphinia—  delu  ge 
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preparetl  .ind  annotated  by  thirty-nine  of  the 
most  eminent  sc-holars  of  tlie  tiiiH-.  at  the 
p.oniniand  of  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  for 
the  benelit  of  his  son,  the  Dauidiin  of  France 
[in  tisnvi  Delphini],  under  the  suiterintendeiice 
of  his  governor,  Montausier,  and  his  tutors, 
Bossuet  and  Huet. 

B.  As  siibstantive  : 

Cliem. :  A  neutral  fat  found  in  the  oil  of 
Delpkinus  ijlobiccps,  D.  Pkoaena,  and  D.^tnar- 
ginatus.  It  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  258°.  It 
is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  One  hundred  parts 
of  delphin,  saponified  with  potash,  >  ield  thirty 
six  parts  of  valeric  arid,  fifty-nine  parts  of 
deie  acid,  and  fifteen  parts  of  glyeei  in. 

del-phin'-i-a,  del'-phin-a,  del'-pM-a, 
del'-phm-me,  s.    [Delphine.) 

Cheni:  :  An  alkaloid  C24Ha5N02.  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  Delphinium  staphisagria  or 
btavesacre.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  powder 
which  turns  brown  at  102"  and  melts  at  119°. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Delphinine 
when  taken  produces  nausea,  and  causes  irri- 
tation when  rubbed  on  the  skin.  It  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  chronic  swellings  of  the  glands. 

del-phin'-ic,  a.  [Eug.  delphiti(e)  ;  -ic.] 
Chvm.  ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  delphine. 
delphlnic  acid«  s.    [Valeric  acid.] 

deUphin'-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  delphhi(m)  =  a 
dolphin,  and  feni.  adj.  pL  sull'.  -iihr.] 

1.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  families  into  which  the 
order  Cetacea  is  divided.  It  comprises  such 
forms  as  the  True  Dolphins,  the  Fresh-Water 
Dolphins  of  the  Ganges  and  Amazon,  the  Por- 
poises, the  Beluga,  the  Orca,  and,  according 
to  some  authors,  the  Narwhal.  The  members 
of  this  group  possess  considerable  diversity  in 
outward  form,  in  skeletal  t-haracters,  and  den- 
tition ;  but  in  all  the  liead  is  of  moderate  size, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narwlial.  they 
agree  in  having  numerous  conical  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  whilst  nearly  all  have  dorsal  fins. 

2.  Pakeont  :  The  Delphinidie  are  found 
fossil  in  deposits  of  Miocene  and  later  date, 
some  of  the  genera  being  now  extinct. 

del'-plun-ite,  s.  [Named  from  being  found 
in  Dnuphiny ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ite  {Mill.)  (q  v.).] 
[Dauphin.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Epidote  occurring  in 
yellowish-green  crystals,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, and  found  near  Bourg  d'Oisans,  in  tlie 
Pit-dnioiitese  Alps. 

del-pbin'-i-iiin,  s.  [Lat.  delphinvs  =  a  dol- 
phin, from  the  resemblance  which  the  nectary 
bears  to  the  imaginary  figures  of  the  dolpliin.] 
Bot. :  Larkspurs,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  Ranunculaceie.  They  are 
widely  spread  over  thenortliern  temperate  zone. 
They  are  erect,  branching,  annual  or  peren- 
nial shrubs,  with  blue  or  violet,  rarely  white, 


DELPHINIUM. 
1,  spur.       2.  Fuilicle. 

lacemose  flowers  ;  calyx  deciduous,  petal-like, 
and  iiregular.  Delphinium  staph i»a<jria,  or 
Stuvesacre,  has  seeds  which  are  irritant  and 
narcotic,  and  yield  the  alkaloid  delphinia 
(q.v.).  D.  CoTisoiirfa  is  a  simple  astringent.  It  is 
found  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  parts  of  England. 

del'-phiTi-oid,  a.     [Gr,  5cA(f>is  (dc?]iftis),  genit. 

6eA(/)U'Os((/('/?>'ti"0>)  =  ad<'l|ihiii,  and  er8o9(fidos) 
=  ap]iearance,]  Uesembliir^  <>v  parUiking  of  the 
nature  of  a  dolphin  or  the  dt-lphittidai. 

del'-phin-one,  s.     [Eng.  delphin ;  sufT.  -one 
(C'/iem.)(q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  synonym  of  Valerone  (q.v.). 


del-pllin-dp-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  delphinus 
=  adoli'hiu,  and  Gr.  TTTepoK  {jHeron)  =  a  tin.] 
Znnl.  :  A  sub-division  of  the  Delphinidai 
established  by  Conite  de  Lacopedf^  to  include 
such  members  of  that  family  as,  like  Belugic, 
do  not  possess  a  dorsal  fin.  As  a  generic 
name  (Delphinopterus)  it  is  still  used  by  some 
autliors,  who  class  under  it  the  Right  Whale- 
porpoise,  ovDdpHnopte.riisPeronii,  the  D.  Com- 
mcrsonii,  and  D.  horealis.  The  two  former 
inhabit  seas  of  high  south  latitudes,  whilst  the 
latter  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific.  These 
species  are  about  five  or  six  feet  long. 

del-phin-o-rhyn'-chus,  s.  [Lat.  delphinus 
—  a  dolphin,  and  Gr.  pvyxo^  (rhuTichos)  =  a 
snout.  ] 

Zool.:  A  genns  of  Cetaceans,  family  Del- 
phinidie,  in  which  the  beak  is  very  long  and 
narrow,  being  often  four  times  the  length  of 
the  skull.  Like  the  True  Dolphins,  they  have 
a  dorsal  fin.  but  no  furrow  between  the  beak 
and  forehead.  Some  six  species  have  been 
placed  under  this  genus,  of  which  Delphirio- 
rhyiichus  coronatus,  which  frequents  the  Spitz- 
bergen  Seas,  is  the  largest,  measuring  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  feet. 

del-phin'-U-la,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat,  dd- 
phliius.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mollusca  having  a  tur- 
binated, subdiscoidal,  and  umbilicated  uni- 
valve shell. 

del'phi' -nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  Se\(t>i^  (del- 
phis),  genit.  5fA<f>ri'0?  {delphinos)  =  a  dolphin.] 

1.  Zool  :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  and  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Delphinidffi  (q.v.). 
It  includes  numerous  species,  but  the  best 
known  are  the  Common  Dolphin  (Delphinus 
delphis)  and  the  Bottle-nose  Dolphin  (D.  tursio) 
of  our  coasts.  ITie  Dolphin  occurs  commonly 
in  all  European  seas,  and  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

2.  PaUmnt.:  The  genus  Delphinus  appears 
to  date  from  the  Miocene  Tertiary,  being  well 
represented  in  deposits  of  Pliocene  age.  In 
Miocene  strata  also  occur  the  Delphinoid  re- 
mains, which  have  been  referred  to  the  genus 
Stereodelphis.    (Nicholson.) 

3.  Asfron. :  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

Del-Sar'-tian,  a.  Relating  to  Frau^oiB 
Delsarte,  a  French  singer  and  teacher  of  physi- 
cal exercises;  pertaining  t^  the  Delsartian 
system. 

Delsartian  (or  Delsarte)  system, 

s.  A  system  of  physical  exerciser,  sumewliat 
like  calisthenics,  introduced  by  Franfois  Del- 
sarte, and  intended  to  promote  the  grace  and 
vigor  of  the  body. 

Del'-Sar-tlSjai,  s.    The  Delsartian  system. 

del-ta,  s.  [Ine  name  of  the  fourth  Greek 
letter,  corresponding  with  the  English  d.  As 
a  capital  it  is  written  A.]  Originally  applied 
to  the  A-shaped  island  formed  by  deposits 
between  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile  ;  after- 
wards applied  to  i>ther  similarly  shaped  tracts 
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formed  at  the  months  of  large  rivers  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches.  The  deltas  of 
many  rivers,  as  the  Ganges,  Niger,  Mississippi, 
&c.,  are  geologically  most  instructive,  exhibit- 
ing, as  they  do,  perfect  analogues  of  many  of 
the  older  formations  in  magnitude,  variety  of 
composition,  alternation  of  beds,  and  entomb- 
ment of  plants  and  animals. 

"  Before  the  R^storatioD  scarcely  one  ship  from  the 

ThauiCH  had  ever  visited  the  f}eUa  of  the  Gangea."— 

Macaulay  •  Bitt.  Kng.,  ch.  xvlii. 


•  del-ta-f i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Gr.  SeAra  (delta), 
Lat.  facio  —  to  make.]  Tlie  act  or  process  ol 
fonniug  a  delta  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 

tdel-ta'-lC.  a.  [Eng.  delta;  -ic.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  fonn  of,  a  delta. 

tdcl'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  deltia);  -ic.]  The  sam* 
as  Deltaic  (q.v.). 

del-to-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  htXro  (delto),  the 
funii  ^tAT..  {';-/(a) takes  when  the  lirst  element 
in  a  c*)nipound,  and  i'Spa  (hcdra)  =  a  seat  .  . 
a  base.] 

Ge&m.  :  A  solid,  the  surface  of  which  it 
formed  by  twenty-four  deltoids.     (RossiteT.) 

del'-toid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  StXroftfi^?  (d£ltmides)  = 
delta-sliaped,  triangular,  from  Gr.  6<\-Ta 
(delta),  and  elSos  (eidos)=form,  appearance.] 
[Delta] 

A.  As  adj. :  Resembling  the  Greek  letter  A 
in  sectii,m  or  outline  ;  triangular.     Applied— 

1.  In  Altai. :  To  a  triangular  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  moving  the  arm. 

2.  In  Bot. :  To  a  leaf  of  a  triangular  or  nearly 
triangular  shape.  Properly  applied  solely  to 
desf-ribe  the  transverse  sections  of  solids. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  four-sided  figure  formed  of  two 
unequal  isosceles  triangles  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  common  base.     (Russiter.) 

2.  Anat.  :  The  deltoid  muscle. 

deltoid-hastate,  a. 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hastate  leaf  when 
short,  and  resembling  the  Greek  letter  delta, 
as  in  ivy,  cSic. 

deltoid-ovate,  a. 

B<:t.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf  having  an 
outline  brtween  the  shape  of  a  A  and  an  egg. 

•  de-iu -brum,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  iiovuui  Antiquity  : 

(1)  A  shrine,  a  temple,  or  other  hallowed  ot 
sacred  place. 

(2)  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  the 
altar  or  statue  of  the  deity  was  erected. 

2.  Eccles.  Arch.  :  A  font  or  baptismal  basin. 

* de-lud-a^bil-i-ty,  s-  [Eng.  ddudahUe) ; 
-i(y.]  The  quality  of  being  easily  deceived  or 
imposed  upon. 

de-lud'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  delud(e);  -able.) 
Capable 'of  being  deluded;  easily  imposed 
upon  or  deceived. 

"Nut  well  understanding  onmiscience,  be  la  not  ao 
ready  to  deceive  himself,  as  to  laUify  unto  biin  wbo8« 
cogitation  ie  in  no  waya  deludable." — BTouma :  Vulvar 
Errours. 

de-lude',  v.t.  [Lat.  deludo  =  to  mock,  to  de- 
ceive :  d<:  (intens.),  hido  =  to  play.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  impose  upon;  to  beguile, 
to  cheat. 

"  He.  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  false  prophets  who 
have  deluded  themselves  and  others,  .  .  .  '—Macauiay: 
Hist.  Kng.,  ch.  xxit'. 

2,  To  frustrate,  to  disappoint. 

'•  It  delude*  thy  search."  Dryden. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  deliide  and 
to  deceive,  see  Deceive. 

de-lud'-ed,  3>a.  par.  &  a.    [Delude.] 

de-lud'-er,  s.     [Eng.  delud(e);  -er.] 

1,  One  who  deludes,  deceives,  or  imposes 
upon  another;  a  deceiver,  a  cheat,  an  impostor. 

"  And  every  blow  tliat  siuks  the  heart 
Bids  the  deluder  rise." 

Goldsmith:  An  Oratorio.  IL 

2.  One  who  beguiles. 

"  And  thus  the  sweet  deluders  tune  the  song." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyue]/.  xii.  22L 

de-lud'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Delude.] 
A.  &  B,  As  3>r.  -par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  beguiling,  deceiv 

ing,  or  imposing  upon  ;  a  beguilement. 

'■  Ananias  and  Sapphira'a  dainty  deltuiinffs  with  » 
smooth  he."—Bp.  Prideaiix:  Euchologia.  p.  228. 

del'-Uge,  s.  [Fr.  deluge ;  from  Lat.  diluvium, 
from"  (i'/Ho  =  to  wash  away  :  di=  dis  =  apart ; 
luo  =  to  wash.] 

A.  Ordinary  Uinguagt: 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  A  general  overflowing  of  water  or  inun- 
dation ;  specifically,  the  general  inundation  or 
flood  in  the  time  of  Noah. 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
clan,  -tlan  =  ah&n.    -tion«  -fllea  =  9htn;  -fion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^U 
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•'  The  ftpofltle  doth  plainly  IntlniaU.  that  the  old 
world  WEu  BiibiecL  to  |>t;ri»li  by  a  dclui/ti,  aa  tliiu  Is 
subject  to  perish  by  CiHiBagratlou."— /iurjieCi  Thwrj/. 

2.  An  overflowing  of  the  natural  bounds  of 
a  river  ;  a  flood. 

"  Xo  longer  then  within  hla  banks  he  dwells, 
First  to  a  torrent  thfii  a  dflugi-  hwl'IIh.  " 

Dcniuim  :  Cooper't  II ill,  855,  3M. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Applied  to  a  torrent  or  flood  of  anytliing 
resembling  water,  as  tire,  lava,  melted  stone,  &c. 

"The  beds  of  lava  rise  in  auccttsslvt)  Kently-aloplug 
plains,  towards  the  inti-rtiT,  whence  tlic  dflugcM  of 
melted  stone  have  oriKliially  pmceBded.'— /»arwi» / 
Voyage  round  the  World  iisrr,),  cli.  1..  p.  «. 

2.  A  violent  or  overwlielmitig  calamity. 

B.  Scripture:  The  gi-eat  flood  or  catiiclysm 
sent  in  jninishment  of  flagrant  sins  committed 
by  tlie  antediluvians,  nil  of  whom  were  drowned 
with  the  exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons,  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham,  with  their 
three  wives,  in  all  eight  persons,  wlio  were 
saved  in  an  ark  which  the  Patriarch  was  com- 
manded to  build.  VoT  details  see  Genesis  vi. 
to  viii.  Three  schools  of  tlionght  or  opinion 
exist  with  respect  to  the  deluge.  Ist.  The 
common  one  that  it  was  universal  not  merely 
as  regards  the  human  race,  but  with  reape(;tto 
the  world,  every  part  of  which,  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  not  excepted,  was  sub- 
merged.  2nd.  That  wliilst  drowning  all  man- 
kind except  the  eight  persons  in  the  ark,  it 
was  partial,  being  limited  to  Central  Asia. 
The  ordinary  mind  will  consider  this  view 
absurd,  and  s:iy  that  the  water  standing  high 
in  Central  Asia  would  run  over  the  world,  be- 
coming shallower  as  it  went ;  but  the  geologist 
knows  that  in  such  a  vast  flood  what  appears 
to  the  eye  the  rising  of  the  waters  is  really  the 
sinking  of  the  land.  If  the  land  subsided  in 
Central  Asia,  eraeks  extending  to  the  Caspian, 
the  Persian  Gulf.  &c..  a  deluge  would  be  pro- 
duced, whilst  a  like  upheaval  of  the  land  would 
britig  it  to  a  termination.  This  view  was  sup- 
ported by  Lenorniant,and  by  the  Abb6  Motais, 
as  consistent  with  Roman  doctrine.  3rd.  Bishop 
Colenso  considers  tlie  deluge  unliistorical. 

According  to  Hales,  who  followed  the  Sep- 
tnagint  chronology,  tlie  deluge  took  i)lace 
B.C.  3155.  According  to  Ussher,  who  adopted 
the  Hebrew  reckoning,  it  was  B.C.  2348. 

Traditions  of  such  an  event  are  found  among 
many  races.  For  these,  and  for  the  subject  of 
the  deluge  generally,  see  Hugh  Miller's  Testi- 
mwiy  of  the  Rocks,  only  be  it  observed  that  the 
ludian  narrative  of  Sliem.  Ham,  and  Japheth 
was  an  impudent  forgery  of  Captain  Wilford's 
Hindoo  Pundit,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Miller 
when  he  quoted  it  was  not  aware.    [Deluoe 

TABLET.] 

The  old  view  that  the  fossils  collected  by 
the  geologists  were  deposited  during  the 
Noachian  deluge  is  now  held  only  by  the  un- 
enlightened, and  even  the  Reliquice Diluviauix 
of  Dr.  Buckland  are  attributed  to  an  earlier 
submergence,  the  date  of  which  is  determined 
to  have  been  during  the  Newer  Pliocene  period. 

deluge  tablet,  deluge  tablets,  $.  & 

$.pi. 

ArchfFol.  :  Tlie  name  given  to  a  tablet  or 
tablets  (tlie  eleventh  of  the  Izdubar  Legends) 
Inscribed  with  cuneiform  writing,  which  being 
translated  is  found  to  contain  the  Chaldean 
account  of  the  deluge.  Perhaps  it  may  have 
been  originally  Accadian.  A  paper  on  the 
subject  was  read  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  tlie 
British  Museum,  before  the  Society  of  Bib- 
lical Arehteology,  on  Dec  3,  1872  [Biblical 
Archeology],  and  a  revised  translation  pub- 
lished in  1874.  What  Mr.  George  Smith  called 
the  Flood-hero  was  Adra-hasis.  In  Babylonian 
proper  names  compounded  like  this  of  two 
elements,  either  might  at  pleasure  be  placed 
first.  Reversing  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two  elements,  the  name  becomes  Hasis-adra, 
which  being  imperfectly  heard  by  the  Greeks 
was  by  them  written  Xithurus  or  Xisithrus. 
This  pious  man  was  ordered  by  the  god 
Izdubar  to  make  a  sliip  of  a  certain  number 
of  cubits  length,  breadth,  and  height. 

"  Cause,"  it  was  said.  "  to  ascend  the  seed  of  life  all 
of  it  to  the  midst  of  the  ship."  "  Into  the  deep  launch 
It."  Adm-li.-tsis  replied.  "  wheii  by  me  it  aljall  be 
done,  I  ahull  l>e  derided  l>y  young  men  and  old  meu." 

The  deity  insisted : 

"  Into  it  enter,  and  the  door  of  the  ship  turn.  Into 
the  luidst  of  it  thy  grain,  thy  funiiturt^  and  thy 
goods,  tiiy  wealth  {'!),  thy  woman  servant*,  thy  female 
Blax-es.  and  the  yoiiug  ni'-n,  the  hewta  of  the  fiel  I.  tlie 
animals  of  the  tleJd  :  all  I  will  gather,  and  I  will  send 
to  thee :  they  shall  be  inclosed  in  thy  door." 

■    Omitting  much,  let  the  following  suffice  as 
further  specimens  of  the  tablets  : 


"Wine  in  receptacles  and  wine  I  collected  like  the 
traters  of  n  river  ;  alio  food  like  the  dust  of  the  inrtli  ; 
also  I  collected  in  boxes  wUii  my  liand  and  placed.  .  .  . 
Seed  of  lifi)  the  whole  I  cauaifd  to  ko  iii<  into  the  Bhiii. 
...  A  fl'i"d  Sliaiiiaa  made.  >ii>d  tin  ifake.  k.-iyluK.  '  in 
theniLTlit  1  will  ciuiHe  it  to  r.iiii  tr^jui  heavm  heikvlly  ; 
enter  the  lulilst  of  the  Hhip.  uiid  nhut  thy  door.'  Ttmt 
flood  ha[>i>em'd.  of  wtitch  liu  viiake.  saying,  'In  the 
nittht  1  will  cause  it  to  rain  from  hwiven  heavily."  ".  . 
"The  briglit  earth  to  a  waste  wioi  tttrn>->l.  lli«  surface 
of  the  earth  like  .  .  ■  !t  swept  It  deotroyed  all  lifr 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  ttie  strong  delude  over  thti 

1>eopIe  rwiched  to  heaven  '.  .  ."In  lieaveii  the  gods 
eared  tlie  teinptHt,  and  souviht  refuge,  they  ascciidcJ 
tothe  hi'jiven  oi  Ann.  .  ,  .  Six,  dnysand  nlKlilsiiaKiwd. 
the  wind,  deluge,  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  th<- 
seventh  ihty  In  its  course  the  lain  from  heaven,  and 
all  the  dfliigo  which  h«d  destroyed  like  an  eartli- 
quake  ([ulcted.  the  wea  he  ciiuscd  to  dry.  and  the  wind 
and  deluge  ended."  ..."  I  jierceived  the  sea  making 
A  tossing,  and  the  whole  of  uiRuklnd  turned  to  c-irrui'- 
lion.  .  .  .  Like  reeds  the  eorjiseii  floated.  ...  To  tiic 
country  of  Nizir  went  the  Bhip;  tlie  mountain  of 
Ntuir  stopped  the  ship,  and  to  pass  over  It  wax  not 
able."  "I  sent  forth  »  dove,  and  It  left.  The  dove 
went  and  tunied,  and  a  rent!  n  if- ji  I  nee  it  could  not 
enter,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  swidlow,  and  it 
lefL  The  swallow  went  luid  tunied,  ajld  a  rtidtini;- 
place  it  could  not  enter,  an<l  it  returned.  I  fcut  fortli 
a  raven,  and  it  left,  Tlie  raven  went,  and  the  corpses 
wlilcli  were  in  the  watur  it  sjiw.  and  It  did  eat,  it 
swam  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return.  1  sent 
the  animals  forth  t"  the  four  winds.  I  p-jund  out  a 
libation.  I  I'uill  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  tlie  mouu- 
tAlu.'—Bib.  ArcfiteoL  Soc.  Tram.,  111.  (1874),  63(i-6'i6. 

del'-uge  (1),  ^'■t  &  (.    [Deluge,  $.] 
A,  2'ransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  overwhelm  or  drown  with  water; 
to  flood,  to  inundate. 

"The  whole  country  wbb  dangfd,  and  the  Dukts 
camp  1>ecame  a  luarsh."  —  Macaulay  :  Jlitt.  Sng., 
ch.  xiv. 

H.  Fignratively : 

1.  To  overwhelm,  to  sweep  over,  to  cover. 

2.  To  overwhelm,  or  cause  to  sink  under 
the  weight  of  any  cjilamity. 

"  At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all. 

Pope :  Moral  Kuaj/t.  liL  135,  136. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  deluged  ;  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  deluge. 

"  Td  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain. 

That.it  should  deluge  ouce  again." 
Marq.  0/  J/onerote .  On  the  iMnUn  of  Ckarlet  1. 

*  de-lui^e'  (2),  v.i.  [Fr.  deloger  =  to  dislodge.] 
To  dislodge,  to  remove. 

"  In  the  hiw  Land  I  come  to  seik  refuge. 
And  purpoBit  thair  to  mak  iny  residTence, 
But  siug:alar  Proffeit  gart  me  sone  deluge." 

Lyndtay :  WarkU  (ISW),  P-  2M. 

del  -aged,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Deluge  (l),  v.] 

del'-ug-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deluge,  v.] 
a1  &  B.  ^s  pT.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  ^uhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  over- 
whelming with  a  deluge ;  inundation. 

de-Inn' -dimg,  s.    [Javanese.] 

Zool. :  The  Weasel-cat,  Priotiodon  grar.ilis,  a 
small  quadruped  inhabiting  the  vast  forests 
of  the  eastern  extremities  of  Java  and  Jlalacca. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  colour,  with 
elegantly-marked  stripes  and  bands  of  a  deep 
brown.  It  is  allied  to  the  civets,  but  is 
destitute  of  a  scent-pouch. 

de-lu'-Sion,  $.  [Lat.  delusio,  from  ddtisxis, 
pa.  par.  of  deludo  =  to  delude,  to  deceive,  to 
mock.] 

1.  The  act  of  deluding,  cheating,  or  imposing 
upon  another ;  a  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  de- 
ceit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded,  deceived,  or 
imposed  upon. 

"  That  they  are  people  peculiarly  liable  to  .  .  .  delu- 
sions of  the  imagination  is  less  generally  acluiowledged, 
but  is  nut  less  tTue."~MacaiUay  :  Uist.  £na.,  ch.  xxiv. 

3.  A  false  impression  or  belief ;  an  illusion  ; 
an  error  ;  a  mistaken  idea ;  a  fallacy. 

"Another  fatal  delusion  had  tnkeu  possession  of  hia 
mind,  which  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined 
him  ■' — Stacautay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

^  (1)  For  the  difference  between  delusion 
tiad  fallacy,  see  Fallacy'. 

(2)  "  Ulttsion  has  most  to  do  with  visions  of 
the  imagination ;  delusion  with  some  decided 
meut-al  deception.  An  ilhision  is  an  idea 
which  is  presented  before  our  bodily  or 
mental  vision,  and  which  does  not  exist  in 
reality.  A  dehisioJi  is  a  false  view  entertained 
of  sometliing  which  really  exists,  but  which 
does  not  possess  the  quality  or  attribute  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  it."  {Trench :  Eng. 
Synonyms.) 

de-lu'-sxve,  a.  [Lat.  delus(usX  pa.  par.  of 
deludo,  and  Eng.  ad.),  suff.  -U'c]  Deluding, 
deceiving,  deceptive,  beguiling;  apt  to  de- 
ceive, impose  upon,  or  mislead. 


To  bring,  and  l>ear  away,  UeluMtve  boiws." 

W(/rdneorth  ;  Hxcurtiun,  bit.  Tl 

de-l^'-siye-lj^r  u^v.  [Eug.  delusive;  'ly.]  In 
a  delusive,  deceptive,  or  misleading  manuer. 

"  He  that  acts  pnestigioujily  uid  dfelu»iv^.''~-<iauit : 
Mag-A%lTQ'Mancer.  p.  'J4. 

de-lu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ddusive;  -neM.\ 
The  quality  of  being  delusive  or  deceptive; 
deceilfuluess. 

de  l&'-sdr-^,  a.  [Lat.  ddvjsuz^  pa.  par.  of 
detuiio,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Apt  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  ;  delusive,  deceptive. 

"This  confldeuce  is  founded  on  no  better  foDudftiloD 
than  a  deltwjry  prejudice." — Qlar^v^l^. 

•de-lfr-V^,  8.  [Lat.  diluviwnu]  A  deluge,  a 
flood, 

del-vaux'-ene  (vanx  as  voz),  s.    (Named 

after  M.  Delvaux] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Dufrenitc.  It  occura  at 
Besnau,  near  Vise,  in  Belgium. 

2.  The  same     ■  Borochite  (q.v.), 

del'Vaux'-ite  (vauz  as  voz),  $.  [Named 
alter  M.  Delvanx,  who  analysed  it;  and  Eitg. 
Butf.  -iU  (Af  ift.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Dufrenite.  It  la  of  a 
yellowish-brown  to  brownish-black  or  reddish 
colour,    Sp.  gr.,  1'80. 

t  delve,  "del-ven,  *del-vyn  (pret  *dalf, 
•  dalfe,  "  dalve,  *  dolve,  *  dulve,  t  delved),  v.t.  &  t. 
[A-S.  delfan;  Dut.  delven;  M.  H.  Ger.  telben.} 
*  A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  dig ;  to  open  up  with  a  spade ;  tc 
excavate. 

"  Heo  lettea  delven  dichea."         Layamon,  L  SM. 

2.  To  open  or  break  or  turn  up  with  a  spade. 


3.  To  bury  ;  to  hide  in  a  hole  dug  in  the 
earth. 

•■The  thridde  ded  bodie  that  la  do^ven.'—Wycl^Sa: 
Select  Workl.  ii.  99. 

4.  To  dig  Up  ;  to  dig  out  of  the  earth. 

"  To  d^vyn  up  his  boouy*." 

Lydgatt :  Uinor  Poenu,  p.  14& 

6.  To  pierce,  to  transfix. 

"Thei  dolu.e  myn  hondU  and  my  feet.'— Wyef <^«  ; 
Pt.  ixl-  17. 

IL  Fig. :  To  fathom,  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of,  to  sift,  to  sound. 

"  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  hi«  father 
Waa  called  Sicilius."       Shakesp- :  Cymbetine,  i.  1 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  dig,  to  work  with  a  spade. 

"Whan  Adam  do^eand  Ene spaoe."— Ae^'ir*  Pitions, 
p.  79. 

■•  They  found  Ser  Fedengo  at  his  toO 
Like  banished  Adam  delving  in  the  soiL' 

Longfeiiov! :  Htudeiu'i  TalA 

delve,  8.     [Delve,  v.] 

i  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pit,  a  hole,  a  ditch,  a 
den,  a  cave. 

"  The  very  tigers,  from  their  detr-ei. 
Look  oat.  and  let  them  pass." 

Moore:  Fire  Worthippert. 

2.  Mining :  A  certain  quantity  of  coals  dug 
in  the  mine  or  pit. 

t  delved,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Delve.] 

t  del'-ver,  *  del-var,  *  del-vere,  s.  [Eng. 
deh\€);  -cr.J  One  who  digs  with  a  apade  ;  a 
digger. 

•"Xay,  hut  hear  yon,  goodmsm  delver.'—Shaketp, : 

Bamlet,  v.  L 

t  delv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Delve,  v.] 
A,  6i  'Bt  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sul)st. :  The  act  or  process  of  digging 

with  a  spade. 

*  de'-ma,  s.    [A.S.]    A  judge,  an  arbiter. 

"  The  helend  is  alles  moncienues  dema." — O.  Sng. 
ffomiUes,  p-  y6. 

dc-mS-g-net-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demag- 
n€tiz(e):  -atton.]  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
magnetizing, or  of  freeing  from  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  influence. 

dc-m&g'-net-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  <fe=:away, 
from,  and  Eiig.  magnetize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  magnetic  polarity  ;  to  free  from  mesmeric 
influence. 

dem'-a-go-gi,  s.  pi  [A  Latinised  pi.  of  the 
Gr.  Sriixaytoyo';  (demagdgos)  =  a  demagogue 
(q.v.).]     Demagogues. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrilan.    es,  CB=e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


demagogic— demayn 
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"  rheae  noted  demagogi  were  but  hiieltngs  njid 
tributary  rhetorlciaus.'  —Uiixket:  Life  of  ArvhOUhvp 
H'«HUJ7W.  pt.  1.,  p.  175. 

dexn-a-go^-ic,  dem-a-gog'-io-al,  a. 

[G  r.  ^Tj^ayoj-yiKo?  {ileviagogikus),  from  &f]fia- 
■yujyos  {lUmagdgos)  =  n  demagogue.]  Pertaiu- 
ing  to  or  characteristic  of  a  demagogue ;  fac- 
tious. 

■"There  la  a  set  of  dcmuqogicaX  fellowa  who  keep 
cnlling  out  .  .  .'—Lytton:  Sly  yotrcl,  bk,  xi.,  ch.  IL 

•dem'-a-gog-i^m,  t  dem'-a-gogue  i^m, 

s.  [Eng.  demagogue;  -ism.]  The  practices  or 
tenets  of  a  demagogue. 

"The  gren-t  drag  upon  it— namely,  demagogLtm — haa 
onimblod  to  pieces  ot  its  own  accord."— C.  Kingslei/ : 
Alton  Locke  (Pref.). 

dem' -  a  -  gdgue,  s.      [Gr.  STjM-o-ywyo?  (dema- 

gogos),' from  fi^iuo?  ((im";;)  =the  people,  and 
ttywyd?  (ifgogos)  =  leailing ;  ayw  {(igo)  =  to 
lead  ;  Fr.  demagogue.  "  Bossuet(d.  1704)  first 
introduced  the  word  into  French."  (Trench: 
English  Past  £  Present,  Lect.  iii.)] 

1.  Tn  a  good  sen^e:  One  who  is  a  leader 
of  the  people  by  his  superior  eloquence  or 
oratory. 

"  Demosthenea  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them  a 
leader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it.  a  demagogue,  in  a 
popular  state,  yet  seemed  to  differ  In  their  practice."— 

Suri/t. 

2.  In  a  bad  sense :  An  unprincipled  or 
factious  public  orator  who  obtains  an  influ- 
ence over  the  mob  by  great  profes.sions,  ami 
by  suiting  his  addresses  to  the  i>rejndices  of 
his  hearers. 

"  In  every  aKe  the  vilest  apecimena  of  human  nature 
are  to  he  found  fonotig  deTnagogues." — Afacaulay :  Hixt, 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

^  The  occurrence  of  the  word  d.emagogne 
in  the  Eikon  BaslWce  made  Milton  doubt 
whether  the  production  emanated  from  Charles 
at  all. 

'•  Setting  aside  the  iiflTrlghtment  of  this  goblin  word 
[dfmaiiogueX  for  the  King,  by  hia  leave,  cannot  coin 
EiiKliah  as  he  could  nioufy  to  be  current,  and  it  is 
bt'lieved  this  wording  was  above  hia  known  style  and 
orthography,  and  accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be 
conscious  of  some  other  author."— J/i((on:  Eikono- 
clustes.  5  4.  {2'fench  :  On  Some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet., 
P.S6.I 

•  dem'-a-gog-^,  s.  [Eng.  d^magog(7te) ;  -y. ) 
The  same  as  Demagooism  (q.v.). 

"  A  store  of  figures  of  8i>€ech.  which  he  airs  in  stand- 
ing out   against   demagogy." — Dailg    JVewg,   Nov.   15, 

TSSl,  p.  5. 

•  de-mai'-en,  t'.    [Dismay.] 

•  de-main',  s.    [Demesne.] 

•de-main',  "^de-mean,  r.t.  [Lat.  de  = 
away.  from,  and  -man  us  (Ft.  mf(in)  =  tlie  baud.] 
To  punish  by  cutting  off  the  hand. 

".  .  .  and  then  demeaning  and  executing  them, 
what  in  fields,  and  what  ou  scaffolds,  as  the  most 
desperate  traitors."  —  Cronfahank  :  Hist.  Church  qf 
SiotIand(Argylti  Declaration),  IL  316. 

•  de-maine',  v.t.     [Demean] 

•  de-maine,  *  de-meigne,  •  de-meine, 
*  de-meyn,   *  de-meyne,  5.     [O.  Fr.  de- 

weine.,  demoine.  doniaine  :  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital. 
doininw,  from  Lat.  rfmHinmm  =  power,  juris- 
diction.]   Power,  authority,  control. 

"  Every  creature 
Sometime  a  yere  hath  love  in  nia  demaine." 

Gower,  iii  349. 

dS-mand',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  demaruler;  Sp.  & 
Pr»rt.  demandar :  Ital.  dimandare,  from  Low 
Lat.  dcmando  =  to  demand  ;  Lat.  demando  = 
lo  commit,  give  in  trust:  d€=away,  down, 
and  marulo  =  to  commit.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(\)  To  ask  or  claim  with  authority,  or  as  a 
right. 

"  But  Fate,  Archiloi-hus,  dcTTmnd-i  thy  breath." 
Pope:  Horner's  Piad,  xiv  540. 

(2)  To  ask  or  claim  (without  any  idea  of 
authority). 

(3)  To  question,  to  interrogate  authorita- 
tively. 

"  Demand  me  nothing."      Shakesp.  r  Othello,  v.  2. 

(4)  To  inquire  ;  to  seek  to  ascertain  by  ques- 
tioning. 


2.  Fig. :  To  call  for,  require,  or  necessitate. 

".  .  .  prophecy  rfemrtf7<i« 
A  longer  respite,  unaccomplished  yet." 

Cowper  :  Task,  ii  66,  67. 

n.  Law :  To  sue  for ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by 
leRal  process. 


B.  Intransitive : 
*  1.  To  claim,  to  ask  as  a  rigliL 
■'  He  doth  detnnnd  to  have  repaid  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ciuwiia," —Shakesp. :  Love'i  Labour's  Lost,  li.  1. 

'  2.  To  ask,  to  inquire. 

"And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  oi  him,  Bay- 
ing, And  what  shall  we  do  ?  "—Luke  iii.  14. 
^  C'labl)  thus  discriminates  between  to  di'- 
Tftaddaud  to  require  :  "  We  demand  that  which 
is  owing  and  ought  to  be  given  ;  we  require 
tliat  which  we  wish  and  expect  to  have  done. 
A  demand  is  more  positive  than  a  requisition ; 
the  former  admits  of  no  question  ;  the  latter 
is  liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused  : 
tlie  creditor  makes  a  demnnd  on  the  debtor  ; 
lilie  master  requires  a  certain  portion  of  duty 
from  his  servant :  it  is  unjust  to  demand  of  a 
l)erson  wliat  he  lias  no  right  to  give ;  it  is 
unreasonable  to  require  of  him  what  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  do.  A  thing  is  commonly 
demanded  in  express  words  ;  it  is  reqnired  by 
implication  :  a  person  demands  admittance 
wlien  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted  ;  he  requires 
respectful  de[)ortment  from  those  who  are 
subordinate  to  him.  In  the  figurative  appli- 
cation the  same  sense  is  preserved  :  things  of 
Tirgency  and  moment  demand  immediate  at- 
tention; difficult  matters  require  a  steady 
attention."    (Crabh:  Eng.  Synon,) 

de-mand'.  *  de-mande,  *  de-maunde,  s. 

[Fr.    demandf :    8p.  &  Port,  demanda;    Ital. 
dimanda.]    [Demand,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  demanding  or  claiming  with 
authority,  or  as  a  right ;  an  authoritative 
claim  or  request. 

2.  The  asking  of  a  price  for  goods  on  sale, 
or  for  work  done. 

3.  That  which  is  demanded  ;  a  claim. 

4.  An  earuest  or  peremptory  question  or 
inquiry. 

6.  A  question,  a  problem,  a  query. 

6.  The  calliug  for  or  desire  to  purchase 
anything. 

n.  Technically: 
1.  Law:    , 

(1)  (See  extract.) 

"The  asking  of  what  is  due.  It  hath  also  a  proper 
eigmficatiou  distinguished  from  plaint ;  for  all  civil 
actions  are  pursued  either  by  demands  or  plaints,  and 
the  pursuer  ia  called  demandant  iT  plaintiff.  There 
are  two  manners  of  demands,  the  oue  of  deed,  the 
other  in  law:  in  deed,  aa  in  every  preecipe.  there  is 
express  demand;  in  law.  as  every  entry  in  land  dis- 
tress for  rent,  tiking  or  seizing  of  goods,  aud  such  like 
acts,  which  may  be  done  witnoiit  any  words,  are  (^e- 
mands  in  law." — Blount. 

(2)  That  which  is  demanded,  claimed,  or 
sued  for. 

^(\)  Demand  and  supply  (PoUt.  Econ.):  A 
]ihrase  used  to  denote  the  relations  between 
the  demand  for  any  article  by  consumers,  and 
the  supply  of  it  by  the  producers— that  is, 
between  consumption  and  production.  These 
relations  determine  the  price  or  exchangeable 
value  of  the  various  commodities.  If  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply  then  the  price  lises  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  exceeds  tlie 
demand  the  price  falls. 

(2)  In  demand:  Much  sought  after;  in  re- 
qut'st. 

(3)  Ondevmml:  On  being  presented, 

demand-note,  s.  A  note  payable  on 
demand;  spec.  {U.  S.  Hisl),  one  of  the  notes 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1861  for  an  issue  of 
$50,000,000  of  paper  money. 

de-mand '-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  demand;   -able.] 

That  may  I'e  demanded,  claimed,  or  asked  for. 

■*  All  sums  dcmandable,  for  licence  of 'alienation  to 

be  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  have  beeu  stayed  in 

the  way  to  the  hanaper." — Bacon. 

*  de-mand' -ant,  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  pat.  of  dc- 

viander  =  to  demand. 

Lavj :  One  who  makes  a  demand  at  law  ;  a 
plaintiff  in  a  real  action  ;  a  plaintiff  generally. 

de-m^'-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  demandatus,  pa. 
par.  of  demaiido  =  to  give  in  charge  to,  to 
commend  to.]  To  delegate  or  commission. 
(Bp.  Hall:  Works,  x.  186.) 

de-mand'-er,  s.    [Fr,  dema7ideur.] 

1.  One  who  demands  or  claims  anything. 

2.  One  who  asks  a  question  ;  a  questioner ; 
an  interrogator. 


3.  One  who  asks  or  seeks  for  anything  wlt)i 
a  view  to  purchase. 

"  They  grow  V 
their  tmtlc,  am 
ready  uae  at  all 

de-mand'ing, pr.  par., a.,  &, s.    [Demand,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  claiming  or  asking 

auttioritatively  or  as  a  right ;  a  questioning. 

*  de-man -dress,  s.     [Eng.  demund(e)r;  -e$8.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  female  demander  or 
claimer. 

2.  Im,w  :  A  female  demandant. 

*de-mane,  "  de-maine,  v.t.  [Demean] 
To  treat  (generally  in  a  bad  sense)  ;  to  mal- 
treat. 

"Sail  I  the  ae  demanit  on  sic  wyeet" 

/)oug.  :  Virgil.  294, 1. 

de-mar'-^ate,  v.t.     [Formed  from  demarca- 

ti.on  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.:  To  mark  or  fix  the  limits  of;  to 
bound. 

".  .  .  each  of  whom  holds  his  own  separately  t/emar- 
cited  la,udB.~—Athen(Fui't,  Augu.'t  26,  1892,  p.  265. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mark  the  limits  of ;  to  discri- 
minate, to  distinguish. 

"The  fact  Is  that  gratitude  is  a  paaaion  with  all 
the  lower  animals,  and  this  demarcates  them  very 
sharply  from  man."— A  thentsum,  October  28,  iSBi:. 

de-mar-ca'-tion,    *  de-mar-ka-tlon,   s. 

[Fr.  dem^trcation.] 
1.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  marking  or  fixing  the  bounds 
or  limits  of. 

2.  A  boundary,  a  limit. 

n.  Fig.  :  A  bound,  a  limit,  a  line  of  separa- 
tion or  distinction. 

"We  can  8ee  why  it  is  that  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  l«tween  species." — Darwin:  Origin  q/ 
Specjca  (1850),  ch.  xiv.,  p,  409. 

dem'-arch  (I),  s.  [Gr.  3TJfiapx_os  (demarchosX 
from  &THJ.O-;  (demos)  =  a  distnct,  and  apx*» 
(arclio)  =  to  govern.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  The  governor  or  chief  officer 
of  a  Greek  deme  or  district ;  a  mayor. 

*  de-mar9h  (2),  s.    [Pr.  demarche  =  step,  gait.] 

A  march,  a  walk,  an  advance. 

"  Reason  checks  fancy  in  its  most  extravagant 
sallies,  and  imagination  enlivens  reason  in  its  moat 
solemn  demarches." -^CoU^rct  of  Lett,  in  Land.  Joum. 
(1721).  No  X. 

t  de-ma-ter-i-a-li-za'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  de 

=  away,  and  En*g.  inatcrialization((\.v.).'^  The 
destruction,  evai>oration,  or  dissii'ation  of 
matter. 

"To  prevent  that  gradual  process  of  demMei'ialita- 
tion." — Lytton  :  My  Novel,  hk.  iii..  ch,  xvii. 

t  de-ma-tei^-i-a-lize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«=away, 
from,  *and  Eng.*  nuiicriidtze  (q.v.).]  To  de- 
prive of  material  qualities  or  characteristics. 

"  DemateriaJizing  matter  by  stripping  it  of  every 
thing  . .  .  which  haa  distiuguiabed  matter." — MUman. 

de-mat  i-e'-i,  5.  pi.     [Gr.  hefianov  (deinati^n) 

=  A  little  bundle,  diniin.  of  5e>a  (demo)  =  a 
bundle,  6e'w  (deo)  =  to  bind.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Hyphoraycetous  Fungi, 
growing  on  the  dead  parts  of  plants,  and 
characterised  by  the  mostly  septate  sjiores 
being  attached  torigid  thick-walled  filaments, 
which  are  continuous  or  septate.  There  are 
twenty-three  British  genera.  (Griffith  &  Hen- 
frey.) 

de-m&f -i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ^efianov  (demation)  = 
a  little  bundle.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Dematiei  (q.v.),  growing 
upou  dry  leaves,  l)aik,  &c-,  distinguished  by 
the  sporiferous  branchlets  arising  closely 
together  near  the  base  of  the  erect  filaments. 
Denuitium  griseum,  the  only  British  sptcies, 
is  found  on  rotten  hazel-stumps.  (Griffi,th  d 
Hcn/rey.) 

*de-mannde',  s.    [Demande.] 

'■  And  1  answer  to  that  demaunde  a^yn." 

C/Mucer:  C.  T.,  4,891. 

*  de-mayn',  '  de-mayne,  s.  [Demain«, 
Demean,  s.\ 

1.  Power,  authority,  jurisdiction. 

"To  have  yn  demayn  othir  woman." 

AUsaunder,  1W>. 

2.  Demeanour. 

"  Right  (ayre  and  modest  of  demayne." 

Spmter:  F.  Q..  II.  ii.  «h 

3.  Treatment 


boil,  b6^;  poi^t,  j6^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  af ;   expect»  I^enophon,  e^t.     -ing. 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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deme— demi 


*demey  v.t.    [Deem.] 

dome,  3.     [Gr.  fii7jLto5  (demos).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sub-division  or  district  in 
Greece ;  a  township. 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  A  zooid. 

(2)  An  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  monads. 

de-mean',    *de-inalne,  *de-xneane. 

*  de-mene,  ^  de-meyne,  v.t.  [Kr.  (se) 
deifiener  =  to  bustli-  about;  *).  Vr.  demener  = 
to  conduct,  to  guide  :  de  =  l^it.  de  =  down, 
and  mener  =  to  guide,  from  Low  Lat.  mino  = 
to  lead,  to  conduct ;  Lat.  viiiw  =  to  drive.] 

*  1.  To  manage,  to  treat,  to  conduct. 

"  To  lat  a  foole  lian  ^!ln■e^lm^lllce 
Of  tJiing  tliftt  In-  rrtii  not  drmi'yni:' 

Chuucvr  :  ifuiui  of  Fame.  li.  4M. 

2.  (Reflex.)  To  behave  or  conduct  oneself. 

"  Tlie  tni()I)s  were  requireil  tu  demean  tlieinselvcH 
with  civility  loward»  ftU  cisMeM."-~ilacatUay :  Ifitt. 
Eyig..  cli.  ix. 

3.  To  debase,  to  lower,  to  degrade.  (This 
sense  is  due  to  erroneous  derivation  from  Lat. 
prep,  di  =  down,  and  Eng.  nuan,  adj.  =  base.) 

•  de-mean'  (1).  s.    [Di:mean,  v.] 

1.  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management. 

2.  Behaviour,  carriage,  demeanour. 

"MX  kind  and  courteous,  and  of  sweet  dmirnne." 
hyly :   Woman  in  the  JJonn,  0  2. 

3.  Treatment. 

"Of  all  the  vile  demntnr  and  luogo  luul." 

Spcuacr:  F.  Q.,  VI.  vL  18. 

•  de-mean'  (2),  s.    [Demesnf;.] 

1.  The  same  aa  demesne  (q.v.). 

2,  Property,  resources. 

*' You  know  bow  aairov  oux demeajunre." — Afiutinger. 

•  de-mean -an^e,   s.     [Eug.  ilemean ;  -ance.] 

Demeanour.     (Skelton.) 

de~meaned',  pa.  par.  nra.    (De.mean,  v.] 

de-mean -ing,  * de-meanyng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Demean,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

CAsmibst.:  Demeanour,  beiiaviour,  conduct. 

de-mean'-our,  *  demeasnure,  *  de- 
meanure,  "demenure,  ^.  [From  de- 
vwan,  V.  (q.v.).] 

*  L  Conduct,  treatment,  or  management  of 
a  business. 

"God  commits  the  managing  ^o  great  a  trust  .  .  . 
wholly  to  the  demeanour  ot  every  grown  man." — 
MUton. 

2.  Conduct,  carriage,  behaviour,  manners, 
deportment. 

•■  Both  the  demeanour  of  Monuiouth  and  that  of 
Grey,  during  the  JMurney,  filled  fttl  observers  with 
surprise." — Macaulay  -  Bitt.  Eng..  c\  v. 

de    md-di-O-ta'-te,   phr.       [Lat.  =  of  or  in 

half.] 

Law:  A  teim  applied  to  a  jury  consisting 
half  of  foreigners,  impanelled  to  try  a  case  in 
which  an  alien  is  indicted. 

"  demeine,  *  demeyn,  s.    [Dematne,  s.] 

•  de-melle',  s.  [Fr.  demllL\  An  engagement, 
an  encounter. 

•  de-mel'-ll-tie»  s.  [Demelle.]  a  hurt,  a 
stroke,  an  injury. 

•  de-mem'-l>er,  v.t.  [Fr.  di-vieinbrer ;  from 
Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  memhnim  =  a  limb.] 
To  dismember,  to  mutilate. 

"Quhare  ony  mane  hapi>iiti9  to  be  slane  or  de- 
membrtt:'—Act4  Jama  IV..  I49l  (ed.  1814).  p,  2^5. 

•  de-mem' -brare,  s.  (Eng.  dememhcr;  -er.} 
One  wlio  mutilates  or  maims  anotlier. 

"The  schirref  .  .  .  B^ll  imas  aud  pt-rseu  the  slaaritt 
or  demernbrarit  ane  or  maa." — Acli  James  IV.,  H9i 
(ed.  18U).  p.  225. 

'  de-mem-bra'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  dermm'b{e)T  ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  dismembering,  mutilating, 
or  maiming  another. 

de  -mem'-bre,  a.      [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  demem- 

brrr.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  Dksmembered  (q.v.). 

•  de'-men-C^,  s.  [Fr.  demence  ;  Lat.  dementia.] 
Madness. 

"  The  kynR  his  clemency 


*  d6m'-end,  «.    [A.S.  demand.]    A  judge. 


"  For  that  lUo  uhulen  cnowen  urn  dem4rndfi  wraihihv." 
O.  Kng.  UamUUn.ii.  171. 

*  de mene',  v.t.    [Dkmean,  v.] 

*  de-ment',  v.t.    [Lat.  lieraum  (genlt.  dementis) 

mad  :  de  =  away,  from  ;  mens  =  the  mind, 
reason.]  To  deprive  of  reason  ;  to  make  mad 
or  demented. 

•■  Alwaya  if  the  flujter  of  God  In  tlieir  splrlta  should 
BO  far  dtrvient  them  an  to  liifuwree.  1  would  think  there 
were  yet«ome  life  Ui  the  pUy.  '—liaillie  ■  LeUeri,  II  225. 

'*de-men'-tate,  'f.  [Ij&t.  dementatns.]  Mad, 
demented,  infatuateil. 

"Arise,  tilou  ilt-mi-ntiift'  sinner,  and  come  to  Judg- 
ment, ■■—//um/ztow/  ;   IVor/u.  iv.  622. 

*  de-men'-tate,  v.t.  (Dementate,  a.]  To 
make  mad  ;  to  deprive  of  rcascm. 

"I  speak  not  here  of  men  dementated  with  wine."— 
WotUuton  :  ttellgion  0/  Jfature.  S  5. 

■'  de-men'-tat-ed,  ?«.  par.  or  o.  [Demen- 
tate, v.\ 

"  de-men- ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  demcntatio.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  making  mad  or  depriving  of 
reason. 

2.  Madness. 

"  We  would  have  accounted  BUch  a  thought  not  only 
disloyalty.  hntdeTnenUttlonand  inadueae."— Woodrow  ; 

nut  ,  L  '6. 

de-menf -ed,  a.    [Eng.  dement :  -ed.] 
I.  Insane,  mad,  out  of  one's  senses. 

■'  Said  DuQibiedikes.  whistling  for  very  amazement, 
'The  lassie's  deiTutnied' "—SKXtU  :  Heart  qf  Midlothian, 
cb.  xxvi. 

*2.  Foolish,  stupid,  nonsensical. 

"  Of  late  they  have  puhlUhed  some  wild,  enthoalaa- 
tiiik  deluded,  drinentrd.  uouBensical  pamphlets." — 
Walker :  Pedvn.  p.  14,  72. 

"  de-ment'-ed-neas,  ».  (Eng.  demented; 
-ness.]  The  state  orquality  of  being  demented  ; 
madness,  infatuation, 

■■It  is  namf-d  by  Pinel  dementia  or  demence,  d*- 
mentedneu."  —Prit  chard. 

de-men'-til-a  (ti as  shi),  s,    [Ijut] 

1.  Ord.  Uing.  :  Idiotcy,  infatuation  ;  depri- 
vation of  reason  or  intellect. 

2.  Med. :  Loss  or  feebleness  of  the  mental 
faculties,  Crom  failing  memory  and  confusion 
of  thought  ranging  on  to  utter  fatuity,  with  a 
vacant  look,  laugh,  or  smile.  When  the  loss 
of  faculties  is  induced  by  age,  it  is  called  senile 
dementia,  of  which  feebleness  is  the  chief 
symptom. 

*  demeoren,   •  demeren,   v.i.     [O.Fr.'^^de- 

viorer :  Sp.  &  Tort,  dcmorar ;  lta\.  diviorare  ; 
Lat.  demx>ror  =  to  delay;  mora  =  delay.]  To 
delay. 

'■  Dem^oreje  the  lengn.'—Ancren  Riwle,  p.  242. 

t  de-meph-it-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demephi- 
tiz{i-) ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  purifying 
from  mephitis  or  foul  a». 

t  de-meph'-it-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Fr.  viephitiser  =  Xo  infect  with  foul 
air;  mephitiqne  =  foul,  unwholesome.]  [Mf- 
PHiTis.]  To  purify  from  mephitis  or  unwhole- 
some air. 

t  de-meph'-it-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [De- 

MEPHITIZE.] 

t  de-meph'-it-iz-ing,  pt.  i)ar., a.,  &■  s.  [De- 

MEPHITIZE.] 

A.  &  B,  .43  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  Assubst.:  The  same  as  Demephitization 
(q.v.). 
*demer,  'demere,  s.    [Deeuer.] 

*  de-merge',  v.t.  [Lat.  demergo  :  de  =  down  ; 
viergo  =  to  plunge.]  To  plunge  or  sink  into, 
to  immerse. 

■'The  water  in  which  it  was  demerged." — Boyle  : 
Workt,  iv.  519. 

de-mer'-it,  s.  [Fr.  demerite,  from  Lat.  de- 
vteritum  =  a  fault,  neut.  sing,  of  devieritus.  pa. 
par.  of  demereo  =  to  earn  merit ;  demereor  = 
to  deserve  well  of ;  mereo  =  to  earn  ;  mereor 
=  to  merit.] 

•  1.  (Originally):  Merit,  what  one  deserves  ; 
as  demereo  and  mereo  in  Latin  do  not  mate- 
rially differ  in  signification. 

■■  ay  demerit* 
May  speak  unbonneted  to  ns  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached." 

Shakeip. :  Othello,  i.  2. 

2.  (Sitbsequently) :  The  opposite  of  merit. 
One  can  say  that  a  person  merits  punishment. 


as  well  as  reward;  and  aft(?r  the  two  worda 
merit  and  demerit  had  been  for  a  time  synony- 
mous, convenience  Ud  to  their  being  used  in 
opposite  senseH,  merit  being  retained  for  con- 
duct worthy  of  praise,  and  demerit  for  tliat 
obnoxious  to  censure. 

"  Thou  liv'nt  by  ine,  to  me  thy  breath  Fe«l(Q  ; 
Mine  Ib  the  merit,  the  demerit  thlue."     I/rgdgn. 

'  de-mer'-it,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dimeter.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deserve,  to  merit  either  good  or  bad. 
"If  T  have </«m«r/eed  any  pralue  or  blame."— r</ai, 

Prefa*;e. 

2.  To  depreciate. 

"  Faith  .  .  .  doth  not  demerU  Justice  and  rlgbte-'ua- 
nese  " — Op.  Wootton. 

B,  Intrans. :   To  deserve,   to  merit  either 

good  or  bad. 

*  de-merse',  v.i.  [Lat.  demers^is,  pa.  par.  of 
demergo  =  to  pUinge  in.]  [Demerge,]  To 
plunge  into,  to  immerse, 

"The  orifice  of  the  tube  will  be  found  demerted  in 
iV—DoyU:  Worka.\v.  &\b. 

*  de-mersed',  po..  par.  or  a.    [Dehebsb.] 

\.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lan^.  :  Immersed. 

2,  Bnt.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants,  which  are  sunk  or  gr.»w 
under  the  water. 

*  de-mer'-sion,  s.  [I.at.  demersto,  from  d«- 
■mersns,  pa.  par.  of  demergo.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  plunging  into  a  fluid ;  a  drown- 
ing, an  immersicn. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sinking  into  the  eartli  ;  an  over- 
whelming ;  the  state  of  being  overwlielmed, 

"  The  sinking  and  demertUm  of  buildings  Into  the 
earth.  "—Ray. 

II.  Chem.  :  The  putting  any  medicine  into 
a  dissolving  liquor  or  menstruum.     (Bailey.) 

t  de-mes'-mer-ize,  v.t.     [Pref.  d«  =  away, 

from,  and  Eng.  mesmerize  (i^.  v.)."]  To  release 
or  free  from  mesmeric  influence. 

de-mesne'(s  silent),  *  de-main,  *  de-mean« 

s.  &  tt.  [0.  Fr.  demaine,  ilumaitu.  "  The 
spelling  demesne  is  false,  due  probably  to  con- 
fusion with  O.  Fr.  tnesnee  oTTnaisnie,  a  house- 
hold."   (Skeat.)'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  An  estate  in  land. 

"  Of  fair  demetnet.  youthful,  and  nobly  trained.' 

Shaketp  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  liL  U 

2.  Land  adjoining  a  mansion  ;  a  jiaik. 

"  The  lord  of  this  enclosed  demesne. 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share." 

Cowper :  Task.  I  831-38. 

*  3.  A  district,  a  territory. 

"The  demesnes  that  here  adjacent  lie." 

Shakesp.  :  R'ltneo  A  Juliet.  IL  L 

II.  Old  law:  "  Deinains  (according  t*j  com- 
mon speech)are  the  lord's  chief  manuor  place, 
with  the  lands  thereto  belonging,  which  he 
aiid  his  ancestors  have  from  time  to  time  kept 
in  their  own  manual  occupation ;  howbeit 
(according  to  law)  all  the  parts  of  a  mannor 
(except  what  is  in  the  hands  of  freeholders), 
are  said  to  be  demains.  And  the  reason  wliy 
copihold  is  accounted  demain,  is  because 
copiholdf-rs  are  adjudged  in  law  to  have  no 
other  estate,  but  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  so 
that  it  is  still  reputed  to  be  in  a  manner  in 
the  lord's  hands."    (Blount.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  demesne; 
demesnial. 

■Tullus  Hnstiliua  is  described  as  having  divided  tha 
roval  deme^ie  laud  among  the  poorer  citizens."— 
Letnt.    Cred.  Early  Rom.  UiSL  (18M).  eh-  xi.,  i  11. 

*  de-mesn'-i~al  (s  silent),  a.    [Eng.  demesn(€); 

-ud.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
demesne. 

De'-me-ter,  s.     [Gr,  prob.  for  yij  /hiJttjp  (jge 

miter)  =  mother  earth.] 

Gr.  Mythol  :  A  Greek  goddess,  the  deity  of 
agriculture,  and  corresponding  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  Roman  Ceres. 

de-mi',  s.  [Demi,  pref.]  The  same  as  Demt 
(q.v.), 

dem'-i,  pref.  [Fr.  demi  (masc),  demie  (fera.)= 
half,  from  Lat.  dimidius.  from  di=dis= apart. 


fate.  fkU  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  wglt  work,  whd,  son;   miite.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  ciir.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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and  medUis  ~  the  mitidle.]    A  prefix,  meaning 
hali",  used  largely  in  composition  in  English. 

demi-atlas,  s.  One  wlm  is  half  an  Atlas, 
that  is,  supports  half  the  world. 

"  The  detnt-Atlag  nt  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burRonet  of  ineu." 

sJiiikesp.  :  Antony  ±  Cleopatra,  I,  fi. 

deml-bastlon,  s. 

Fort  :  A  siiiKl'*  fiice  and  flank,  resembling 
the  half  of  a  bastion. 

*  demi-bath,  *  deml-bain,  s.  A  batli  in 
Wiiich  only  h;iUihe  body  can  be  immersed. 

demi-baton,  s.  (Mumc):  A  semi-breve 
rest. 

deml-brigade,  $. 

Mil.:  A  half-briyade. 

deml  -  cadence,  s.  (Music):  A  half- 
cadence,  or  a  cadence  ou  the  dominant. 
[Cadence.] 

*  demi-camion,  s. 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes — 
(!)  The  lowest:  A  great  gun  that  carries  a 
ball  of  thirty  pounds  weight  and  six  inches 
diameter.     Tlie  diameter  of  the  bore  is  six 
inches  and  two-eighth  parts. 

(2)  Th^  ordinary :  A  great  gun  six  inches 
four-eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  twelve  feet 
long.  It  carrips  a  shot  six  inches  one-sixth 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  pounds  weight. 

(3)  The  greatest :  A  gnu  six  inches  and  six- 
eighth  parts  diameter  in  the  Vtore,  twelve  feet 
long.  It  carries  a  ball  of  six  inches  five- 
eights  diameter,  and  thirty-six  pounds  weight. 
{Bailey.) 

"  What  I  thia  a  aleeve,  'tie  like  n  demi-cannon." 

Sltakesp.  :  Taming  (tf  t!u!  Shrew,  v.  3. 

demi-caponniere,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  construction  across  the  ditch, 
having  but  one  parapet  and  glacis. 

.  *  demi-castor,  5.    A  sort  of  hat. 

"  Nfir  flmll  any  hats,  called  drmy-canfors,  be  hence- 
forth m:ule  to  he  sold  here."— A  nderson  :  Origin  of 
Connnercc. 

demi-circle,  s.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring and  indicating  angles.  It  resembles  a 
protractor,  and  has  sights  at  each  end  of  its 
diameter,  also  sights  at  each  end  of  a  rule  or 
aJidada,  which  has  an  axis  over  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  so  as  to  sweep  the  graduated  arc. 
A  given  object  being  observed  from  a  station, 
through  the  sights,  the  alidada  is  adjusted  so 
that  the  other  object  is  observable  through 
the  sights.  The  point  of  the  rule  then  indi- 
cates the  angle.  In  the  middle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  a  compass  to  show  the  magnetic 
bearings.  By  providing  the  instrument  with 
telescopes,  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy 
may  be  attained,  and  more  distant  points  con- 
veniently observed.  It  is  a  modest  substitute 
for  a  theodolite.  The  plane  of  the  instrument 
is  placed  horizontally  for  taking  distances, 
and  vertically  for  heights.    (Knight.) 

*  demi-isoronal,  s.    a  half-coronet. 

"Marquis  Dorset,  beftrin^  a  acaptre  of  gold,  on  his 
head  A  d^mi-cvrort'it  of  go\d, '—Hhakesp. :  Benry  VJJL, 
Iv.  1  (Stage  directions). 

*  demi  -  cross,  s.  An  instrument  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

*  demi-culverin,  $. 

Old  Ordnance :  A  cannon  of  three  sizes — 

1.  Of  the  lowest  size  :  A  gun  four  inches  two- 
eiglits  diameter  in  the  bore,  and  ten  feet  long. 
It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  diameter  and  nine 
pounds  weight. 

2.  Ordinary  :  A  gun  four  inches  four-eights 
diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  long.  It  carries 
a  ball  four  inches  two-eights  diameter,  and 
ten  pounds  eleven  ounces  weight. 

3.  Elier  sort :  A  gim  four  inches  and  six- 
eights  diameter  in  the  bore,  ten  feet  one-third 
in  length.  It  carries  a  ball  four  inches  four- 
eighth  parts  diameter,  and  twelve  pounds 
eleven  ounces  weiglit.    (Bailey.) 

"They  continue  a  perpetual  volley  of  demi-cui- 
9eri  US."— Raleigh 

*  demi-deify,  v.t.     To  deify  in  part. 

"They  dtmi-deify  khA  fume  him  bo, 
That  in  due  season  he  lorget.i  It  too." 

Cowper:  Task,  v.  2B6,  26T. 

dexni-devll,   s.      One  who  is  in  nature 
half  a  devil. 
"  WiU  yiiu.  I  pray  yon,  demand  that  demt-devil 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  bodyT  " 
Shakap.  :  Othello.  1.  3. 


dexni-dlstance,  s. 

Fort.:  Tlie  di.-^tince  between  the  outward 
polygons  and  the  flank. 

"  demi-ditone,  s,  (Music) :  A  minor  third. 

t  deml-equitant,  a. 

Bot.  (0/ prefoliation) :  Half  equitant.  Used 
of  leaves  when  only  half  of  one  embraces  half 
of  another.  Examples,  Sage  (Salvia  (ifficinahs) 
and  Scabiosa.  It  is  called  also  obvolute.  (R. 
Brown,  IS"!.) 

demi-forester,  s.  The  figure  of  a  man 
dressed  as  a  Imester,  and  ending  at  the 
waist, 

"The  family  have  adojited  aa  their  crest  a  dcmi- 
/ori^ster  proper,  winding  a  huro,  witli  the  motto.  Free 
for  a  Blast  —Scott :  Qrag  Brother  (Note). 

denti-god,  s.  One  who  is  half  a  god  ;  one 
part^ikmg  in  part  of  divine  nature;  au  infe- 
rior deity. 


demi-goddess,  s.     A  female  demi-god. 

demi-gorge,  s. 

Fort.  :  Tlie  linf  formed  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  curtain  to  the  centre  of  a  bastion. 

*  demi-groat,  5.    A  half-groat. 

*deml-hag,  »•. 

Old  Armour :  A  small  kind  of  haj^but. 

"  demi  -  island,   *  demi  -  isle.  s.     A 

peninsula.    {Used  before  tlie  word  peninsula 
had  been  introduced  into  English.) 

"In  the  Red  Sea  there  lieth  a  great  demi-islnnd 
named  Cadara  so  far  out  into  the  sea  tliat  it  maketli  a 
Init'e  gutf  under  the  v/'ind"— Holland :  Pliny,  \}i.  i., 
p.  235.    {TreiKh ;  On  tome  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  31.) 

*  demi-jambe,  <. 

Old  Armour :  A  piece  of  armour  which 
covered  the  front  of  the  legs  only. 

demi-jeu,  s.  (Music):  Half-power, mezzo- 
forte.  (Applied  to  organ  or  harmonium  play- 
ing.)   (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*  demi-lance,  *  demylance,  s. 

Old  A  rmour : 

1.  A  light  lance  ;  a  half-pike. 

"  Liglit  demi-lances  from  afur  they  tlirow." 

Brydeti:    V ir'jil ;  uSneid. 

2.  A  light  horseman  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a 
lancer. 

"  On  their  steeled  headi  their  demi-lances  wore 
Small  penuouB,  which  their  ladies' colours  bore." 
Dryden      1  Conquest  of  Granada,  i.  L 

*demi-lass,  s.     A  demi-rep. 

"  At  this  hole  this  pair  uf  devti-lasses  planted  them- 
eelves.'— ./arrii .-  Don  Quixote,  pt  i.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvL 

demi-lune,  5. 

1.  Ord.  Lavg  :  A  crescent. 

"It  is  an  Immense  ma.u  of  stone  of  the  shape  of  a 
demi-lune." — Jforth  :  Life  of  Lord  QuUford,  i.  228, 

2.  Fcyrt. :  An  outwork  of  the  nature  of  a 
ravelin. 

*  demi-man,  s.  One  wlio  has  only  half  the 
spirit  of  a  man.  (Used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt.) 

"We  must  adventure  this  battle,  lest  we  perish  by 
the  complaints  of  this  barking  demi-man." — KnoUet. 

demi-monde,  s. 

1.  Persons  not  recognised  in  society. 

2.  Prostitutes,  courtesans. 

*  demi-natured,  a.  Having  half  the 
nature  of  another ;  half-grown  together  with 
another. 

"  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-nafured 
With  the  brave  l>east."    Skakesp. :  Samlet,  Iv.  7. 

demi-official,  a.    Partly  oifleial. 

demi-parallel,  s. 

Fort.  :  Shorter  entrenchments  thrown  up 
between  the  main  parallels  of  attack,  for  the 
protection  of  guards  of  the  trenches. 

demi-pause,  s.     (Music):  A  minim  rest. 

*  demi-placcate,  s. 

Old  Armour:  The  lower  part  of  a  breast- 
plate, fastened  to  the  upper  by  a  buckle  and 
strap. 

*  deml-premisses,  s.  Half-proved  pre- 
misses. 

"They  Judge  concluaioDs  by  demi-premtsscs  and  half 
principles." — Hooker:  Ecdes.  Polity,  v.  81. 


*  deml'puppet,  s.  A  little  or  diminu- 
tive puppet. 

"  You  deml-puppets  that 
By  moouBliine  do  the  gre<'-ii-Bour  riOKlets  make." 
Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v,  \, 

demi-quaver,  s.  (Music) :  A  semi-quavar 

(q.v.). 

demi-relief.  demi-rUievo,  s.    A  term 

aj. plied  to  sculpture  i.r.i|..ctiiiy  luuderately 
from  the  face  of  a  wall ;  half  raised,  as  if  cut 
in  two,  and  half  only  llxed  to  the  jdane. 
Mezzo-rilievo.  A  degree  between  alto  and 
basso-rilievo. 

*  demi-rep,  s.  A  woman  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation. 

"The  Sirens,  those  celebrated  son^atreBBea  of  Sicily, 
who  were  rnnlied  among  the  demi-giid»,  iis  weU  aa 
demi-rept  oi  8L\it\i\\niy,"~Burney :  Biit.  Mmic,  1.  30C. 

demi-revetment,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  retaining  wall  for  a  scarp,  covering 
it  as  high  as  protected  by  the  crest  of  the 
glacis. 

demi-rilievo,  s.    [DEMr-RELiEF.] 

demi -semi -quaver,  s. 

Mut^ic:  A  note  of  the  value  of  the  half  of  a 
semiquaver,  or  one-fourth  of  a  quaver.  In 
French  "  triple  croche  ; "  in  Italian  "  semi-bi*- 

croma."  It  is  shown  by  j^5£  or,  whenjoined, 
t>y    ,■**  -  and  its  rest  by  — g-  . 

demi-soupir,  s.    (Music) :  A  quaver  rest, 

demi-tint,  s.  A  half-tint  or  medium 
shade  of  colour.  lu  studying  architectural 
effects  it  is  observable  that  the  demi-tint  is 
the  shade  seen  when  the  sun's  rays  strike  the 
side  of  a  house  at  a  certain  angle,  say  45°,  with 
the  ground  jdaiie.     (Knight.) 

demi-toilette,  s.    Morning  dress. 

"  For  demi-toilette  there  ia  a  large  selection  of  stiib- 
able  materials.'— r^df^,  Oct.  30,  1875  (Advt.J. 

*  demi-tone,  s.    (Music) :  A  semi-ton& 

*  demi-Till,  s. 

Old  Ijxw  :  A  half  vill,  consisting  of  five  free- 
men or  frankpledges.     [Vill.J 

demi-wolf,  s.  An  animal  half  a  wolf 
and  half  a  dog  ;  a  cross  between  a  wolf  and  a 
dog. 

"  Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-u/olees  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs, " 

Shaketp.  .■  Macbeth,  ill  L 

dem-i-ddf-fite,  s.     [Russ.  demidavit.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  ChrysocoUa,  occurring 
in  the  Ural  Mouutains. 

* de-^mi'-grate,  v.i.  [L.at.  demigratum,  sup, 
of  dcmigro:  de  =  away,  frnm,  and  migro  =tO 
travel,  to  wander.]    To  emigrate. 

*  de-mi-gra'-tion,  s.  [hat  demigratio.]  The 
act  of  emigrating  ;  emigmtion  ;  banishment, 
exile. 

"The  curse  of  Cain  .  .  .  that  U,  of  demigration.'' 
—Bp.  Hall :  Centure  qf  Travell,  22. 

dem'-i-jdhn,  s.  [Fr.  dame-jeannc,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Arab,  damagan,  from  Davmghan,  a 
town  in  Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glass- 
ware, ]  A  glass  vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large 
body  and  small  neck  enclosed  in  wicker-work. 

*  dem'-ing,  ""dem-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Deeming.] 

de-mis-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  demisabU  ;  -ity.} 
Imw  :  The  quality  of  being  demisable. 

de-mis'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  demisie);  -able.] 

Law  :  That  can  be  demised  ;  capable  of  being 
leased,  as  an  estate  demisable  by  copy  of 
court- ruU. 

de-ml'^e,  s.  [Fr.  dimis  (masc),  dimlse  (fem.), 
pa.  par.  of  demettre  =  to  put  down  :  de  =  Lat. 
de  down,  and  mettre  =  to  place  ;  Lat.  dimitto 
=  to  send  away,  to  dismiss.] 

1.  Transfer,  transmission;  the  devolution 
of  a  right  or  estate. 

"There  baa  been  a  demise ot  the  crown.  At  th* 
instant  of  the  dtrmise  the  next  heir  became  our  lawful 
sovereign-" — Macaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,  clt.  X. 

"  A  third  attribute  of  the  sovereign  is  his  perpetuity. 
The  king  never  dies.  ...  So  tender  ia  the  !.■*»■  of 
supposing  even  a  possibility  of  his  dejith.  that  hi» 
ii.^tural  dissolution  ia  generally  called  his  demite,  an 
expression  which   signitie^  merely  a  trsjiafer  o(  pro- 


bfil,  b6^;  p^t,  l^T^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -slon  -  shun :  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c,  -  bel,  d^L 
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porty  ;  lor  wheu  »e  «i.iy  the  demise  of  the  crown  wu 
mean  uuly  tlifvt.  tn  ouiHefluence  o(  thw  dtBuuinn  ol  tU« 
klnga  naturiil  1-ody  Iruiii  liblxuly  i>olttic,  tlie  kiiiKtI'-ni 
U  tnuiMfcrred  or  demigcd  Ut  lil»  eiii;ce«tt'ir:  niiU  «■' tlie 
royal  dignity  rcmniui  perpetual."- -WtacAafont!;  Com- 
ment., bt.  1..  ch.  vli. 

2.  The  deatli  of  a  Sovereigu  or  other  exalteil 
persi)nage.   (Hence  euphemistically  =  (l(':ith.) 

3.  Iaxw.  :  A  transfer  or  conveyance  of  au 
estate  by  lease  or  will  for  a  term  of  years,  <»r 
in  ft'e  simple. 

■f  For  the  difference  Iwtween  demise  aud 
(ifiUh,  see  Dkath. 
de~mi'se,  v.t.    [Demise,  5.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B 
*  2.  To  free,  to  let  go. 
IL  Fig. :  To  bequeath. 

"  TlII  lue.  whiit  state,  what  (HCTJlty.  what  hoDOUr, 
C.iuBt  thou  detruff  to  ituy  cimd  ot  miuc  7" 

Shakesp. :  Hichard  III.,  iv.  4. 

B.  Law  :  To  traii.sf-ir  or  convey,  as  an  estate.- 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  in  fee  simple ;  to  be- 
queath by  will. 

dc-mi  se-a-ble,  a.    [Demisable.] 

de-mi  sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Demise,  v.] 

de  -mis  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Demise,  v.] 
A.  ^v  B.  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verbj. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  transferring  or  con- 
veying, as  an  estate,  for  a  term  of  yeoi's,  or  in 
ft:e  simple. 

*  de-miss',  "  de-misse,  a.  [Lat.  demissn^, 
pa.  par.  of  deviitto  =  lo  send  down,  to  humble  : 
rfr  =  down,  aud  viHto  =  to  send.J  Humble, 
cast  down,  submissive. 

"  He  do^vlJ«  descencled,  like  a  most  demiue 
And  abject  thntlL" 
Spcnter:  B  ynine  of  Heavenly  Love,  137,  138. 

*  demission  (de-mish'-iin),  s.  [Fr.  (Uviis- 
sion  :  Lat.  demissin^  from  demissus,  pa.  par.  of 
di-niitto  =  to  send  away.] 

1,  Lit. :  The  act  of  laying  down  or  resigning 
an  ofHce. 

".So  jit  my  Lord  Lindsay's  coming,  she  subacribed 
the  fligimtnre  of  renunciation  and  demusion  of  the 
govei'iiineat  to  the  prince. "— Mel vill :  Hem.,  p.  85. 

2.  Fig.  :  Degradation  ;  depression ;  diminu- 
tion of  dignity. 

"Inexorable  ^icour  Ib  worse  than  a  Iftache  demission 
of  aovereiijn  n\\thoTiiy.~—L' Estrange. 

*  demissionary  (de-mish'-un-a-ry),  a. 

[Eng.  demission;  -"ry,] 

1.  Lit.,  Ord.  Lanq.,  £  Law:  Pertaining  to 
the  demising  of  an  estate. 

2.  Fig. :  Tending  to  degrade  or  lower  ;  de- 
grading'. 

"^  de-m,is 'Sive,  a.    [Eng.  demiss ;  -ive.  Comp. 

Sllh'riusslve.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Bent  down,  lowered. 

"  They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids,  and  sitting  with 
their  knees  deflected  under  them,  to  chow  their  fear 
and  reverence."— /^rd.*  DUp.  qf  the  Banioju  (1G30|, 
p.  72. 

2.  Fig. :  Humbled,  submissive. 

*de-m.iss'-ly,  ntfi'-  [Eng.  demiss;  4y.]  In 
a  liumbie,  sul'iuissive  manner. 

*  de-mis'-s6r-y,  fi.  [Lsit.  dimissus.]  Relating 
to  ttic  lajing  down  or  resignation  of  an  office. 

de-mit',  di mit',  «. 

Free  Ma.^onni .'  An  official  document  embody- 
ing an  honorable  dismissal  from  one  lodge  witha 
r<-conimendation  to  another;  given  to  membere 
iransferriug  their  membership.     [Dimit,  I'.j 

"  de-mit',  v.t.   [Lat.  demitto  =  to  send  down,  to 
lower] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  let  fall,  to  lower,  to  drop. 

■■  WTien  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  la,  advancing 
their  train,  if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  trrouud, 
they  ine.fently  ilemit  and  let  fail  the  same. "'— /(rounw  .■ 
Vulg'ir  Errourn.  iiL  27. 

2.  To  send  away,  to  dismiss, 

"However  Mr.  John  was  dfinitted,  and  Balmerino 
sent  prisoner  to  tlie  caatle  of  Edinburgh."— Kttfhry,- 
Mem..  i>.  12. 

3.  To  resign,  to  lay  down,  to  abdicate,  as  an 
office. 

"  Mr.  James  Sandilanda  demitted  his  place  aa  cano- 
nist with  gi-eat  subtilty."— S/joWin^,  1.  216. 

n.  Figuratively: 

t.  To  humble,  to  abase,  to  lower. 


2.  To  announce,  to  give  intimation  or  notice 
of. 

"They  damlUit  na  were  to  Romaiili.  quhll  thay  war 
cumuilu  with  urniylt  batall  In  their  huidls. "— fi«^ 
ttndon:  T.  liviiu.  p.  2% 

dem'-i-urge.  s.     [Gr.  5ijfxiou()yos  (dimlourgos) : 
5ij/iOs  (d4imos)  =  the  people,  and  tpyov  ieryun) 
—  a  work.] 
*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  An  artificer. 
II.  Ttchnlcally : 

1.  Greek  Antiq.:  In  some  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  probably 
coiTespondiug  to  the  Tribunes  of  Uome. 

2.  Platonic  Philos. :  A  name  given  by  the 
PUitoTiian  philosopherH  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  agent,  by  whom  God  was  8uppos4--d 
to  have  created  the  universe.  He  was  the 
chief  of  the  a^ons  or  lower  order  of  spirits,  and 
was  also  looked  on  as  the  author  or  evil.  He 
corre8])ond8  to  tlie  Logos  or  Word  of  St.  John 
and  the  Platoiiizing  Cliristians  of  the  Early 
Churcli.  Tlie  Demiurge  figures  conspicuously 
also  in  many  of  the  Cinostic  systems  of 
lihilosophy. 

dem-i-urg'-ic,  dfim-i-urg'-io-al,  o.  [Or. 
6r,tJiiovpy<.K6<:  (demioitrgikos)  =  jierUiining  to  a 
SfjMtoypyd?  (deiniourgos).'}  PerLaiuing  to  a  de- 
miurge or  to  creative  power. 

"The  demiurgic  power  of  tbU  rellgloa.' — />« 
(iuin<:ey. 

dem-i-ur-gos,  *.    [Demiueoe.] 

dem-i-v61t,  dem-i-v61te,  s.    [Fr.] 

Manege:  One  of  the  seven  artilicial  motions 
of  a  horse,  iu  which  he  raises  his  forelegs  in  a 
particular  manner. 

"Then  making  a  demi-volte  In  the  air,  with  the 
other  arm  uuLstretthi-iI  In  a  like  uianner,  lie  wheeled 
round,  with  !if*,uuitiluug  force.  In  an  opiiosite  dirt-c 
tion."— /Jrtr)ci/i;  Voyage  rouiid  the  World  (16Tu),  ch. 
vill..  p.  IW. 

t  de-mdb-il-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  demdbilizip) : 
-ation.]  The  act  of  disbanding  or  demobilizing 
troops  ;  the  state  of  being  disbanded. 

t  de  -  mob'- il  -  ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d<  =  away, 
from,  and  mobilize  (q.v.).J  To  disband  troops  ; 
to  disarm  and  dismiss  them  to  their  homes. 

■*,  .  .  It  has  been  decided  to  demrtWIiM  those  Reserve 
men  now  with  the  colours  .  .  ."—Daily  Telegraph. 
October  23.  1882. 

de-m6c'-ra-93?',  s.  [Fr.  dhnocracie ;  O.  Fr. 
dcfiwcratiK' tvoiw  Gr.  SrjfioKparia  (democratvt), 
from  Sr^fioe  {deinos)  =  tlie  people,  and  Kpardui 
(krat€o)  =:  t<3  rule.] 

1.  That  form  of  government  in  which  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
collectively,  and  is  exercised  by  them  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  elected  repre- 
sentatives or  delegates. 

"  There  the  form  of  the  government  U  a  perfect  de- 
1  nocracy. ' '— Locke . 

2.  In  the  United  States  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  into  which  the  country  is 
divided ;  opposed  to  republican  ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

3.  The  people  or  populace,  regarded  as 
riders. 

^  The  third  book  of  Herodotus  describes  it 
as  it  existed  in  ancient  Greece,  the  first  coun- 
try jierhaps  where  it  was  ever  allowed  scope 
for  development.  Aristotle  also  treated  of  tlie 
subject.  Blackstone  was  of  opinion  that  in 
democracy,  "  where  the  right  of  making  public 
laws  resides  in  the  people  at  large,  public 
virtue,  or  goodness  of  intention,  is  more  likely 
to  be  found  than  either  of  the  other  qualities 
of  government."  "Popular  assemblies,"  he 
says,  "are  frequently  foolish  in  their  contriv- 
ance, and  weak  in  execution  ;  but  generally 
mean  to  do  the  thing  that  is  right  aud  just, 
and  have  always  a  degree  of  patriotism  or 
public  spirit."  (See  the  introduction  to  his 
Com-Tneutdries.)  Democracy  at  present  is  firmly 
rooted  in  America.  It  is  everywhere  making 
way  through  Europe.  In  Asia  it  scarcely 
exists. 

There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  demo- 
cracy and  ochlocracy.  The  former  is  rule  by 
the  many  through  means  of  laws  dulyenactci ; 
the  latter  is  mob  law,  i.e.,  a  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  the  multitude  break  through  all  legal 
enactments  and  make  their  arbitrary  aud  ever 
varying  will  the  only  law  in  force. 

dem'-o-crS-t,  s.    [Democract.] 

h  One  who  supports  or  is  in  favour  of  a 

democracy. 

"I  would  say  to  the  most  violent  democrat  In  the 
kingdom,  .  .  .'—Bithof  Wattmi:  Charge {I'.'ii).  jj.  13. 


2.  In  France,  a  name  adopted  by  the  French 
republitans  in  a,d.  1790,  their  opponents  being 
termed  aristocrats. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  democrats  were  the 
defenders  of  slavery;  the  republicam*  its  op- 
ponents. 

dem  d-cr3.t'-Jc,  dem-6-cr3.t'-ic-al,  a.  4 

s.  [Gr.  6»}/xoKpaTtKbs  ((Untolcratiktjs),  from  Brjfia- 
KparCa  (deinokratia)  =  a  democracy.] 

A.  An  ailj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  supporting  a 
democracy  ;  suited  for  popular  govetnmc-ut. 

"A  i;I.'w«  of  lawa  artfully  framed  to  dtludi-  th» 
Tulgar.  dimo'-ratic  in  aceuiiiie.  butollgaicblc  In  etfL-cL' 
MucaaUty  :  Uiai.  Eng.,  ch,  xTx., 

*  B.  Ai  subst. :  A  democrat.    {Hobbes.) 

t  dem-o-crS,t'-ic-^l-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dmo- 
cratical ;  -tij.]  In  a  democratic  manner  ;  as 
becomes  a  democracy. 

'•This  democratlcal  emlwaey  waa  democraHcatly 
received."— j1/j7.  iOdney :  On  Uuverntnent. 

t  de-m6c'-ra-tism«  «.  [Eng,  d^rruicrat ;  -iamj] 
The  principles  ofa  democrat  or  of  a  democracy. 

*  de-moc'-ra-tist,  «.     [Eng.  democrat;  -ttf.] 

A  democrat.* 

"The  moet  i\XTioM» drmocratitttia  France."- flur*«.' 
Th-jughts  oh  l^etiek  Affairt. 

*  de-moc'-ra-tize,  v.t.  [Eng.  democrat ;  -ix.] 
To  make  democratic. 

'  de-moc'-ra-ty,  •de-mdc'-rar-ti©,  s.  [Db- 

MOCKACV.]     A  democracy. 

"  Forms  of  coium'm wealths,  mooarchies,  AriBto- 
cratiea.  demoaratiet.'—iturCun  :  Anal,  of  Mel.,  p.  31. 

*  de-mo-crif -ic-al,  a.     [From  Democritos, 

a  writer  on  the  language  of  birds.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Democritus ;  in  the  style  of  Democritus ; 
incredible.  (Applied  to  stories  connected 
with  natural  history.) 

"Not  to  mention  demoeritical  BUtrie^'—Baiieg: 
CoUoq.  of  Eratmui.  p.  !Ui4.     {Daviet.\ 

dem'-o-dex.  s.   [Gr.  hri^ofi  (demos)  =  fat,  and 

67jf  ijU'.x)  =  a  worm.) 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida,  usually 
placed  in  the  family  Acarina.  Demodea:  folli^ 
culoruvi  luiiabits  the  sebaceous  follicles  of 
the  face  of  many  x>ersons,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nose. 

de-m6-gor'-g6xi,daa-mo-gor'-gon,5.  [Gr. 

iat^wc  (iluiriwn)  —  a  Spill t,  a  demon,  aud  yopyot 
igorgos)  =  fearful,  grim.]  A  terrible  deity  in 
ancient  mythology,  whose  very  name  waa 
capable  of  producing  the  mostdreadful  effects. 
The  title  was  also  given  to  that  terrible  name- 
less deity,  of  whom  Lucau  and  Statius  speak, 
when  they  introduce  magicians  threatening 
the  infernal  gods. 

"  Oreus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  DeTnoyorgon^"         Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  9G4,  dGS 

de-mog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  dejnograph(y) ; 
-er.]    One  versed  in  demography. 

dem-d-graph'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  deTiwgraph(y) ; 

■ic]     Pertaining  to  demography. 

*  de-mog'-r^phy.  5.  [Gr.  S-fJutK  (demos)  = 
the  pe'iple,  ypu(fi»j  (graphe)  =  a  writing,  a 
treatise,  yoatixti  (grapho)  ~  to  write.] 

AiUhrop. :  The  application  of  vital  and 
social  statistics  to  the  study  of  a  nation  or 
people. 

"  Demography  .  .  .  does  not  pive  Its  results  as  abso- 
lute,"—A  Morcelli :  Huidde  (1881),  p.  5. 

dem-oi'Selle'  (oi  as  wa),  s.    [Fr.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  young  lady ;  a  lady's  maid. 
IL  Technically: 

1,  Omith.  :  Anthropoides  Virgo,  a  species  of 
Crane.  It  is  of  a  slaty-gray  colour,  with  the 
outer  portion  of  the  quill- feathers  dingy  black  ; 
a  tuft  of  feathei-s  from  the  breast  blackish.  It 
is  found  all  over  Africa,  whence  it  snaggles 
occasionally  to  Eureipeand  India.  It  is  called 
also  the  Numidian  Crane. 

2,  Entom.:  The  damsel-fly  (q.  v.). 

3,  J/itsic :  A  coupler  in  the  organ. 

dS-mol'-lsh,  V  t.  [Fr.  demolissant,  pr.  par. 
of  demolir.  from  Lat.  devwlior  =  to  puU  down : 
d«  =  down,  and  tnolior^  to  build,  to  erect; 
Port.  &  O.  Sp.  divtolir;  Sp.  demoler;  ItaL 
demolire.} 

1.  Lit. :  To  pull  or  throw  down ;  to  raze ; 
utterly  to  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  to  break  or  pull 
to  pieces  ;  to  dismantle. 

*'i>*>»w7uAi*n7  the  temples  at  Alexandria.' — Jortin: 
On  EccU-tia4ticat  History. 


2ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall»  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  worlc,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib,  oiire,  ^nlte.  our.  rule,  fall;  try.  Sj^rian.    ea.  <»=e;  ey  "=  a*    qa  =  kw* 
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t  2.  Fig. :  Utterly  to  destroy  or  reduce  to 
nought. 

••  I  exijected  the  (abrlck  of  raybtiuk  would  long  since 
have  been  demolUhed, &ail  laid  evenwith  th«grouud." 
—TiUotson. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriiuinatea  between  to  de- 
molish, to  rare,  to  dismantle,  and  to  destroy: 
"  A  fabric  is  demolished  by  S(!attering  all  its 
component  parts  ;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed 
act  of  capiice :  it  is  rnzed  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, that  it  may  be  left  as  a  monument  of 
public  vengeance  :  a  fortress  is  disrn/nitkd 
from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  rencler 
it  defenceless  :  places  are  destroyed  by  varti  ms 
means,  and  from  various  motives,  that  tliey 
may  not  exist  longer.  Individuals  may  demo- 
lish :  justice  causes  a  razure:  a  general  orders 
towns  to  be  disviantled  and  fortifications  to 
he  destroyed."    (Crabb:  Kng.  Synoti.) 

de-xnol'-ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Demolish.] 

de-mol'-ish-er, 5.  [Eng.  demolish;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  demolishes ;  a  destroyer. 

de-mol'-ish-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  ii  s.  [De- 
molish] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  S7ibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  razing 
or  destroying ;  demolishment,  demolition. 

"  I  will  therefore  attempt  the  taking  away  of  his 
life,  and  the  demolishbig  of  DoubtinK  Castle."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrnris  Progreai.  pt  it. 

d©-ni6r-ish-nient,  s.  [Eng.  demolish ;  -mcut.] 
The  act  of  demolishing,  razing,  or  utterly  de- 
stroying ;  ruin,  destractiou. 

"Look  on  his  honour,  sister, 
That  bears  no  utamp  of  time,  no  wrinkles  on  it, 
No  sad  demolUftmenC ;  nor  death  can  reach  it." 
Beaum.  &  FU:(.:  Mad  Lover,  v.  -4. 

dem-o-li -tion,  s.  [Fr.  demolition,  from  Lat. 
devioliiio  ;  Sp.  d£rrwlicion;  Ital.  demolizionc.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  demolishing  or  utterly 
destroying;  destruction,  ruin. 

"Two  gentlemen  should  have  the  direction  iu  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk."— .Vmu/^. 

2.  Fig. :  An  utter  overthrow  or  reducing  to 
nought. 

•  dem-o-li'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  demolition ; 
-ist.\     A  demulisher. 

"Marching  homewards  with  aome  dozen  of  arrestod 
deTnolitiemista.''~Curlyle :  Frencli  Revolution,  pt.  ii,, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  v. 

de'-mon,  s.      [Fr,  dimon;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
demon  io,     from     Lat.     d(smon ;    Gr,    Saifj.u>v 
(daimon)  =  a  spirit.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Origl)ially  :  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  beings  equivalent  to  those  spiritual 
existences  termed  angels  in  the  Bible.  The  word 
in  Scripture  is  translated  devil,  but  it  meant 
properly  a  spirit  generally,  whether  good  or 
evil ;  the  good  spirits  were  specifically  called 
aya9oSai^lovt<i  (agathodaimones)  and  the  evil 
spirits  KojioSaifiOvf;  (Jcakodaimoiies).  [Caco- 
DEMON.]  Demons  were  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  taking  possession  of  persons,  espe- 
cially the  insane ;  wlience  we  read  iu  Scrip- 
ture of  persons  being  seized  or  possessed  by  a 
devil,  6aifj.t±)v  (daivwn). 

2.  Later :  A  fallen  angel ;  a  devil. 

"By  the  amooth  demon  so  it  ordered  was." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  IndMence,  L  21. 

n.  Fig. :  A  very  wicked  or  cruel  person  ;  a 
devil. 

■■  Cursed  demoni  O  for  ever  broken  lie 
Those  fiital  shafts  by  which  I  inward  bleed !" 

Prior. 

•de'-mon-arch,  s.  [Gr.  Baifuou  (daimon)  =  a 
demon,  and  dpxto  (archo)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 
A  ruler  or  chief  of  demons  or  spirits. 

"  Dcmonarch  was  a  term  never  applied  by  them  to 
any  but  to  the  deviL"— /"armcr :  Letters  to  H'orth- 
ington.  lett.  il. 

•  de-mon'-ar-chize,  v.t.  [Pref.  d.e  =  away, 
from,  and  tng.  mouarchize  (q.v.).]  To  alter 
the  constitution  of  a  state  from  a  monarchy. 

t  de'-xnon-ess,  s.  [Eng.  demon ;  -ess.}  A 
female  demon  or  spirit. 

"The  Sichemites  had  a  goddess  or  demojieti  under 
the  naicie  of  Jephthah's  daughter.'— i^frfe .*  ApoBt.  of 
Later  TImeJi,  p.  31. 

de-mon-et-iz-a'-wion,  s.  [Eng.  dcmonetis(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  demonetizing  ; 
the  sttite  of  being  demonetized. 

de-mon'-et-izep  v.t.  [Fref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  vionetize  (q.v j.]  To  withdraw  fioni 
circulation  ;  to  deprive  of  value  as  a  currency. 

"They  [gold  mohura]  have  been  completely  demo7ie- 
tii^d  by  tne  company.  — R.  Cobden. 


de-mon'-et-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dt:- 

MONETIZR,] 

A,  tfc  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  Demonetizatiou ;  withdrawal 
from  circulation. 

"The  extensive  demonetizing  of  silver  in  Europe 
is  very  seriously  affecting  India."—  Timat :  Letter  of 
Calcutta  Vorretpondent,  Dec.  2a,  1673. 

de-mo'-ni-ac,  *  de-mo' -ui-ak,  de-mo- 
lll'-ar-cal»  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deinoiiiacus ;  Fr. 
demoniaqtie  ;  Sp,  &  Port  demoniaco,  from  Gr. 
Saifj.oviKO'i  (daimoiiikos)  =  possessed  by  a 
demon  ;  Saiix6vios  (daimx}7iios)  =  pertaining  to 
a  demon.] 

A.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Pertaining  to  demons  or  spirits. 

"He,  all  un;trmed. 
ShaU  chase  thee  with  the  terror  of  his  voi.-e  _ 
Prom  thy  demoniack  holds,  possession  luul." 

Milton:  P.  R..  iv.  C:;C-'J8. 

2.  Produced  by  a  demon  or  diabolical  in- 
fluence. 

"  Dcmoftiack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy." 

A/iUon:  P.  Z,.,  xi.  4H6. 

3.  Possessed  by  a  devil. 

"  I  hold  him  certeinly  demonUik." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  7,822. 

IL  Fig. :  Devilish,  diabolical. 

"  Even  the  foe  had  ceased, 
As  if  aware  of  that  demoniac  feast." 

iloare :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  possessed  by  a  demon 
or  evil  spirit ;  one  whose  will  and  actions 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  ot 
some  supernatural  agency. 

"  Those  lunaticks  and  demoniacka  that  were  restored 
to  .their  right  mind,  were  such  as  sought  after  him, 
and  believed  in  h\uL."—B€ntlcy. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptist 
Uuiversalists,  wlio  exteuded  their  belief  to 
the  final  salvation  of  Satan  and  his  angels. 

*  de-mo-ni'-a-cal-ly,  cidv.  [Eng.  demonm- 
L-al ;  -hi.]  In*  a  demoniacal  mamier ;  like  a 
demoniac. 

*  de  -  mo  -  ni'*  a  -  ^i^m,  s.  [Eng.  demoni<ic ; 
■  ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  a  de- 
moniac ;  tlie  acts  of  a  demoniac. 

*  de-mo' -ni-al,  a.    [Gr,  SatfxoMo?  (daimonios,  J 

=  pertaining'  to  a  demon.]  Pertaining  to, 
characteristic  of,  or  produced  by  demons. 

"No  ono  who  acknowledges  dcmonial  things  can 
deny  deuiuns."— Cudwort/j  .-  Jntell.  S'latetn,  \<.  2B1. 

*  de-mo'-ni-an,  «.  &  s.    [Gr.  5.ufA.>i/to9  (dia- 

mOJiios).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to.  possessed  by,  or 
liaviug  the  qualities  of  a  demon. 

"  Ilcmonian  spirits  now,  from  the  tfjeineiit 
Each  of  his  reigu  allotted." 

.Viltvn:  P.  R..  il   122,  12S 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  deumuiac. 

*  de-mo'-ni-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  demonian; 
-ism.l  The  condition  or  atute  of  being  pos- 
sessed l:iy  a  demon. 

*  de-mo' -ni-asm,   s.    [Eug.  demon ;  -iui>m.} 

The  same  as  Dic.monianism  (q.v,). 

de-mdn'-ic,  dse-mon  -ic,  a.  [Eng.  demon ; 
-ic]    Pertaining  to  a  demon  ;  demoniacal. 

' '  Sudden  impulses  which  have  a  false  ail"  of  deemonio 
strength."— O.  Eliot:  Daniel  Deronda.  ch.  ilv. 

*de-m6'-ni-fiige,  •  daa-mo'-m-fuge,  s. 

[Lat.  daemon  —  a  demon,  and  fugo  =  to  put 
to  flight.]  A  charm  or  protection  against 
demons. 

"  Few  stood  more  in  need  of  a  dcBmonifuge."—Pen- 
nant:  London,  p.  271. 

* de'-mon-ism,  s.  [Eng.  devwn;  -iwi.]  A 
belief  iu  denions  or  false  gods. 

"  The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  . 
re5t<.-d  upon  the  basis  of  demortijun." — farmer :  Pemo- 
niacs  qf  A'ew  TtstameJit,  ch.  i.,  I  7. 

*  de'-mon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  demon  ;-ist.]  One 
who  believes  in  or  worships  demons. 

"To  believe  the  peveriiing  mind  or  minds  not  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  good,  nor  confined  to  what  is 
best,  but  c.ijmble  of  atitinc  according  to  mere  wiU  or 
fancy,  is  to  be  a  Dcmonist.  —Shftflcibur!/. 

*  de'-mon-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  dcemontzo;  Gr. 
5aiixoi'ii^ofiai  (daimonizomai).'] 

1.  To  render  demoniacal  or  diabolical. 

2.  To  possess  with  a  demon  ;  to  place  under 
the  influence  of  a  demon. 

"  Invented  by  demons  and  worked  by  demonised 
men."— Rogers. 


*  de-m6n-dc'-ra-9y.  s.  [Fr,  dcmcnocratie; 
Gr.  imifxtiiv  (thiimun)  =  a  demon,  and  Kpareu* 
(krateo)  =  to  rule.]  The  power  or  government 
of  denions,  or  of  evil  spirits, 

'•  A  di-numocraci/  of  unclean  spirits 
ilath  governed  lunt,-  thcee  synodit  of  your  church. ' 
//.  Taylor:  Juuac  Camjtenut,  11.  3. 

*  de-mon-ol'-a-try',  5.  [Fr.  demonolatrie ; 
Gr.  6aitJ.uju  (daimon)  =  a  demon,  and  Aorpeta 
(latrcia)  —  service,  worship.]  Tlie  worship  of 
demons,  or  of  evil  spirits. 

"(losmo-latry,  Afltro-latry,  and  Dcmono-latrn." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  Sg»li-m,  p.  69-;. 

*  de-mon-ol'-o-gcr,  '  dse-monol'-o- 
ger,  s.  [Eug.  denionolog(y);  -er.]  One  skilled 
in  demonology. 

"  I  am  no  dcemonologer." — North :  ExaTtivn,  p.  652. 

*  de-mon-ol-og'-ic,  '*  de-mon-olog'-ic- 

al,  a.  [Eug.  devionoiutjiiDi  -ic,  -ioil ;  Fr.  de- 
monologique.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  demoiiuiogy. 

*  de-mon-ol'-^gist,  s.     [Eng.  demonolog(y) ; 

-ist.]  One  who  discusses  or  writes  on  de- 
monology. 

*  de-m6n-6r-6-gy»  *■    [fr.  dAmonologie ;  Gr. 

6ai>toi'  (daimon)  =  a  demon,  and  \6yo<;  (logos) 
=  a  discoiu-se.]  A  treatise  ou  demons  or  evil 
spirits. 

1"  This  was  the  title  given  by  James  I.  to- 
his  work  on  witches. 

*  de-ni6n'-6-man-9y, '  dse-mon -o-man- 

Qy,  s.  [Gr.  Baintiiv  ((tointou)  — a  demon,  and 
fiavreia  (manteia)  =  divination.]  (For  def.  see 
extract.) 

"  DcemonomaTicy.  divining  by  the  suggestiouB  of  evlS 
deemone  or  devitla."— Oa«fe .'  SIug-Aetro-Mancer.  p.  16&. 

*  de-mon-o-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  Saifiu)v(daim5n') 

—  a  demon,  and  p.o.vio.  (rnania)  =■  madness.] 

Med. :  A  kind  of  mania  in  which  the  sufferer 
believes  himself  possessed  by  devils. 

*  de-Ml6n'-o-mist,  s.  [Eng.  demonom{y): 
-ist]  One  who  lives  iu  subjection  to  demon* 
or  evil  spirits. 

"No  place  engendering  greater  demonomists,  ortlU 
of  late  worse  savages."— Sir  T.  Herbert :  Traveh.  p.  368. 

*  de-mon'-o-my*  s.  [Gr.  fiaiVwi'  (daimmi)  = 
a  demon,  and  i'6fj.o<;  (noiitos)  =  a  law,  rule. J 
The  dominion  or  power  of  demons  or  of  evil 
spirits. 

'•These  JavauB  are  drunk  In  rfemonomy."— S*r.  T. 
Herbert:  TraveU,  p.  JC5. 

de-m6n-6p'-a-thy"»  5.    [Gr.  Satfibtv  (daiiruyny 

=  a  demon,  and  -a.eo<;  (jwfhos)  =  suffering.] 

Med. :  The  same  as  Demonohania  (q.v.). 

*  de'-mon-ry,  s.  [Eng.  dcmtm ;  -ry\  De- 
moniacal influence. 

"What  demonry,  thiukest  thou,  possesses  Vams  ?  ' 
—J.  lliii/lie. 

^de'-mon-shtp.f.  [Kng.  r/cHo.i; -s/.i/).]  The 
^latt  or  I  on  U'i-.>n  of  a  demon. 

"First  they  comunnced  heroes,  who  were  .is  iiroba^ 
tionera  to  a  dcmonahi/i ;  then,  after  a  time  suracient, 
oemous  f'—JUeUc  :  ApogCoif/  of  Latter  Times,  p.  is. 

de-mons-tra-bil'-i-ty,  $.  [Eng.  demmi- 
strablie);  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
demonstrable, 

de-mons'-tra-ble,  dem'-oii-atva-ble,  a. 

[Lat.  dsmoiistrabilis,  from  datiousfrc  =  tt> 
demonstrate  (q.v.).] 

1.  That   may  be  demonstrated    or   proved 
beyond  doubt  or  contradiction ;    capable  of 
demonstration  by  clear  and  certain  evidence. 
"The  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  dcmonstra'dt  a* 
geometry  " — UUuiinlt. 

*  2.  Proved,  apparent. 

"  Some  uubatclied  practice 
Made  iemo'Uirable  hrre  in  Cn>ni3  to  ii;m  ' 

.ShiiUsi'. :  Othello,  iii.  4 

de-mon'-strar-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  demon- 
strable; -ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beinsr 
demonstrable  ;  demonstrability. 

"Notwitlistanding  the  natural  denvinstrahleneu 
both  of  the  ol>ligation3  and  motives  of  morality."— 
Clarke:  Efid.  of  .\' tit.  and  Rei:  Religion. 

de-mon'-stra-bly,  adv.  [Eng,  dem.onstrah(If); 
-ly].  In  a  ma'uner  beyond  doubt  or  contradic- 
tion ;  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  clear  proof 
or  demonstration  ;  clearly,  evidently,  incon- 
trovertibly. 

"  H**  should  have  compelled  his  ministers  to  execute 
the  law  in  coses  that  demonstrably  concerned  the 
publick  cause."— C7arc/iiio»j. 

*  de-mon'-strance,  *  de-mon-straunce» 

s.     [O.    Fr.   dc'mottstrancc,    from   Lat.   dcmoii- 


b6il.  h^;  v6^t,  jS^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this:    sin,  as;  expect.   Xenophon,  e^ist.     -mg. 
-dan.  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon, -sion  =  shun': -tion, -^lon  =  zhun.    -tious. -slous. -cious  =  shns.    -ble. -die,  ic  =  bol.  d^L 
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demonstrate — demulce 


ttraiis,  pr.  ii;ir.  of  demonstro  =  to  demonstrate 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  demonstration ;  a  clear  and  incontro- 
vertible proof. 

"  liemomtrancet  of  how  maof  calaniltlea  obstinacy 
1b  the  cause."— i7of  fa  net 

2,  A  sign,  an  indication. 

"  The  liuiivciily  stgtle  iiiaklth  •Irmr.i>nrn.unc4 
How  worldly  thyiigps  eoo  (Drwunl''." 

Lyd'jatt:  Min-r  Poemt.  p.  M. 

de-mon'-strato,  dem  -on-atrate,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Lat.  denKinstratus,  pa.  par.  of  denwnstro  —  to 
show  fully  :  de  (intens.).  and  vwnstro  =  to 
show  ;  O.  Sp.  and  Port,  demonstrar ;  tip.  and 
Port,  demostrar ;  Ital.  diTnostrare ;  Fr.  d&- 
montrer.  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  To  ]>oint  out,  to  show,  to  indicate. 

"  Deacriptiou  cauiiot  suit  Itnelf  in  words 
To  demotutrate  the  life  of  such  a  buttle." 

Nhakesp.  :  ll^nry  V.,  Iv.  2, 

2.  To  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
or  contradiction ;  to  prove  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  the  contrary  position  is  evi- 
dently absurd. 

"Very  few  propositloua  in  politics  can  l>e  so  per- 
fftctly  de^niumtriited  a»  this,  that  parliamiMitury 
govemiri'?nt  nmnot  be  carried  on  by  two  reivlly  eiiual 
and  iudepentleiit  imrliamenta  In  one  empire.  "—Jfa- 
enulay:  aitt.  En;;.,  cb.  xxiiL 

II.  A-nat.  :  To  exhilnt  or  point  out  the 
parts,  as  of  a  body  when  dissected. 

B.  hitrans.  :  To  prove  clearly  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

de-mon'-strat-ed,    dem'-dn-strat-ed, 

pa.  par.  or  a.'    IDemonstr.^tk.] 

dem -dn-8tra-ter»   s.    [Demonstrator.] 

dem-on'-strat-ihg,  dem  -on-strat-ing. 

pr.   par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Demonstrate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  proving  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction  ;  demonstration. 

2.  Anat. :  The  pointing  out  the  parts  of  a 
body  when  dissected. 

dem  -  on  -  atra'  -  tion*  *  de  -  mon  -  stra  - 
ci-on,  •  de-mon-stra-ci-oun,  5.   [Fr.  d^- 

vionstralinn ;    Sp.   demostracion ;    Ital.  dimos' 
trazionty  from  Lat.  demonstratio,  from  demon- 
stratum,  pa.  par.  of  d«7n.o7is(ro=  to  demonstrate 
(q.v.),] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  showing  or  pointing  out ;  an  indica- 
tion, manifestation,  or  exhibition. 

"Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any d#mon- 
ftration  of  grieft " — Skaketp. :  King  Lear,  ir.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  demonstrating,  or  proving 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  contra- 
diction. 


3.  A  clear  or  incontrovertible  proof ;  indu- 
bitable evidence. 


ttratiotu  of  a  Deity.' —Tillotn/n. 

4.  A  public  exhibition  or  declanition  of 
principles,  numbers,  or  objects,  by  any  party. 

5.  A  public  display  or  manifestation  of 
feeling. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Anat. :  The  exhibition  or  pointing  out  of 
parts,  as  of  a  body,  when  dissected. 

2.  Logic :  A  series  of  syllogisms,  all  whose 
preruisses  are  either  definitions,  self-evident 
truths,  or  propositions  already  established. 
Demonstrations  may  be  either  positive  or  jiega- 
live,  a  priori  or  d  posteriori.  A  positive  (or 
direct)  demonstration  proceeds  by  positive  or 
atfirmative  propositions ;  a  negative  (or  indirect) 
demonstration,  also  called  reductio  ad  absiir- 
dum,  proves  the  truth  of  any  proposition  by 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  position. 
A  demonstration  d  priori  proves  a  proposition 
by  deduction  from  a  necessary  cause,  or  by 
conclusions  drawn  from  something  previously 
known  or  proved.  A  demonstration  d  pos- 
terifrri  proves  a  cause  from  an  effect  or  a  con- 
clusion by  something  posterior,  whether  an 
effect  or  consequent. 

3.  Math.  •  A  mode  of  proof  by  which  any 
pr*>position  is  proved  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  assumed  or  already  proved  pre- 
misses. 


4.  Mil.  :  A  iiioveinent  of  troops  towards 
any  position,  as  if  to  make  an  attack. 

dS  -  mon'  -  stra-tive.   "  de  -mon-stra-tlf  , 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dimonstratif;  Port,  demoiistrativu  ; 
Hp.  (hmostrativQ  ;  lUil.  dimostrativo,  from  Lat. 
druio  list  rat  imts,  from  demoitstro  =  to  demon- 
strate (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  reasoning 
by  demonstration. 

".  .  .  the  dfi'i'jnftrafivft  faculty  and  the  Inductive 
faculty  coexisted  iu  such  ■upreme  excellence  and  i>er- 
fert  harmony."— Jtfacuu/«y.-  JlUt.  Enff..cii.  Ul. 

2.  Demonstrating  or  proving  beyond  doubt 
or  contradiction;  conclusive. 

".  .  .  Iiinsinuch  as  for  them  to  have  been  deceived  it 
ix  iK't  iiiii>otHi))Ie  ;  it  in.  thitt  demonarrative  reason  or 
tfstiiiiony  divine  should  deceive,"— J7o(tA;*r:  Eccl.  Pol., 
bk.  il..  oil.  vii..  i&. 

3.  Having  the  power  of  showing  with  clear- 
ness and  t-ertainty. 

"  Palntlnii  Is  necessary  to  al!  other  arts,  V>*cau»e_of 
the  need  which  they  have  of  demonttratire  figure' — 
l>rifde7i. 

i.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  the  feelings 
strongly  and  opeuly  ;  very  expressive  of  the 
feelings. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Gram.:  [Demonstrative  pronoun]. 

2.  Wiet. :  Explaining  or  describing  with 
clearness,  force,  and  beauty  ;  as,  demonstrative 
eloquence. 

B,  As  subst. :  Ademonstrativepronoun(q.v.). 

"  That  w!«  used  a«  a  drm/^nitratirf,  as  at  present." — 
Morri*  .■  l/itt.  Out.  qf  Kng.  Accidence,  p.  46. 

demonstrative  legacy. 

Jm.w  :  A  It'gacy  in  wliich  the  testator  in- 
dicates the  particular  fund  from  which  he 
wishes  it  to  be  paid.  If  the  fund  be  deficient, 
the  legatee  will  receive  the  amount  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  the  deceased,  and  even  if  the 
general  fund  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  claims 
upon  it,  he  will  be  paid  in  fuU. 

demonstrative  pronoun. 

Gram.:  A  itmnoun  whicli  is  used  to  point 
out  with  clearne;>s  and  precision  the  particidar 
object  to  which  it  refers  :  the  demonstrative 
jironouns  are  the,  this,  ^nd  that. 

1[  The  is  commonly  called  the  definite 
article.    [Article.] 

de-mon'-stra-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  demon- 
strative; -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  demonstrate  or  prove  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction. 

"  First,  I  demoTUtratiorlu  prove 
That  feet  were  only  made  to  move,"  Prior. 

2.  Clearly,  plainly  ;  with  certain  knowledge. 

•■  nemonatrat'tpety  understanding  the  simplicity  o( 
perfection,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to  work 
them  from  it." — Brovm. 

3.  In  a  manner  capable  of  de  mon  stra  tion. 

•' What  yon  say  is  d^morutratipeli/  true." — BiUe: 
CoTitemp.,  voL  L  ;  Humility. 

4.  In  a  demonstrative  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
very  expressive  of  the  feelings. 

de-mon'-stra-tive-ness,  5.  [Eng.  demon- 
stnitive;  -iu'.ss.]  The  quality  of  being  demon- 
strative. 

"The  eyes  have  intensity  of  expression  and  a  fixed 
regard  without  deinonstraliDeneu." — Athenwum,  Feb. 
25.  1882. 

dem -on-strat~dr,  dem -on-stxa-ter,  s. 

[Lat.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  demonstrates  or 
proves  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 

2.  Anat. :  One  who  points  out  to  students 
the  parts,  as  of  a  body,  after  dissection. 

*dem-6n-stxa'-t6r-y,  a.  [Eng.  demonstrat(e): 
-ory.  ]  Tending  to  demonstration ;  demon- 
strating ;  demonstrative. 

*  de-mont',  r.f.  [Fr.  demoyiter.]  To  dismount. 

"This  Tem^ianius  cryit.  'All  horsemen  that  desLria 
the  public  wciU  to  be  saifflt,  dement  hai^tilie  fra  thare 
hors.'  '—Bellenden  :  T.  Liv.,  p.  361. 

*  de-mor'-age,  s,     [Demurrage.] 

de-mor-al-iz-a'-tion,  5.      [Fr.  dimoraliso' 
tion,  froiii  d^moraliser.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  demoralizing  ;  the  subverting 
of  morals  and  principles. 

2.  The  state  of  being  demoralized ;  subver- 
sion or  corrui)tion  of  moral  principles. 


"  The  luevlUthle  demorallnition.  which  thll  accuiaad 
jintcticti  produceii,  ta  ^uot  checkrd  by  any  system  ot 
rt-'li^ioUBlujitruction."— Quurfrr/^  /Uvi^w,  Nov.,  1810. 

II.  Mil. :  A  loss  of  courage  and  spirit^  aXLd 
consequently  of  discipline. 

de-mor -al-ize,  v.t.  [FY.  dmoraliser.]  [Mor- 
alize.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  subvert  or  corrupt  the  morals  aoo 
principles  of;  to  corrupt  in  morals. 

"The  perutcluus  Influence  ot  their  dfnwraUtlm 
cree<L"~VrUicul  Review.  Aug.,  1808. 

2.  To  de[trive  of  spirit  or  energy. 

II,  Mil.  :  To  deprive  of  cnurage  and  spirit, 
and  consequently  of  discipline  ;  to  render  in- 
capable of  any  act  or  effort  requiring  spirit  or 
daring. 

de-mor'-al-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Deho&> 

ALIZE.] 

de-mor'-9l'iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.     [De- 

MORALIZt;.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.:  The  act  of  subverting,  cor- 
rupting, or  undermining  the  morals  of;  a 
depriving  of  courage  and  spirit ;  demoraliza- 
tion. 

* de-mdr'-ran9e,  s.  \0.  Fr.  demorarux : 
It-il.  dijnorah2a,  from  Lat.  o(eTnoror=  to  delay. 1 
Delay, 

*'Ue  wolde  weode  ...  to  Darye  .  .  .  aaun  demar- 
runcf-'  AlUaund^,  1,12a 

de-mo8~tlie'-ni-an,  a.  [pem/)st)ien{es),  and 
Eng.   adj.   suff.   -Ian.]    The  same  as  Deuos- 

THENIC(q.V.) 

"The  reviewer  considers  that  pamphlets  such  aa 
the  '  Drapier  Letters,'  aud  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Allien' 
are'  Z>e7n<Mr'itfnian  in  style  and  method.'  " — Athenauin, 
Aug.  I'J,  10S2,  p.  244. 

de-mos-then'-ic,a.  [Fr.  DemosthiniqiLeyfTnm 
Lat.  De)nosthenicus  =  pertaining  to  Demos- 
thenes ;  Gr,  Anuotrdcrns  (Demosthenes),  (Se« 
def.)] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Demosthenes,  the 
most  celebrated,  of  Greek  orators  ;  born  at 
Paenia,  in  Attica,  b.c.  385,  died  by  his  own 
hand  about  B.C.  322.  Many  of  his  si>eeches  aie 
still  extant,  and  from  those  in  wliich  he  in- 
veighed so  bitterly  against  Philip  of  Macedoa 
we  derive  the  terra  Philippic  (q.v.) 

2.  In  the  style  or  manner  of  Demosthenes. 

de-mot'-iC,  a.  &.$.  [Gr.  STj/momeo?  (deinotikos)^ 
pertaining  to  the  people  ;  &7}fio^  {demos)  =  the 
people.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  people  ;  popular, 
common. 

2.  Applied  specifically  to  the  alphabet  used 
by  the  laity  and  people  of  Egypt  after  500  or 
600  B.C.,  in  contradistinction  to  that  used  by 
the  priestly  caste,  which  was  called  the  fcie- 
ratic,  and  of  which  it  was  a  simplified  form. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  three  languages  wer* 
extant  iu  Egypt :  the  hieroglyphic  or  dead  Egj-ptian ; 
the  uetnolic  iiT  vernacular,  the  spoken  lau^uag*^  of  tha 
d:iy  written  in  a  simpler  manner  by  cursive  si^na  ou 
a  modified  hieroglv-pnic  system,  and  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  it  as  modem  English  compared  witu 
the  dead  Anglo-Saxon."— Coop«-  .■  Monumental  Hitt.  qf 
Egypt.  1876,  p.  8. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  demotic  language  of 
Egypt. 

"  A  dictionary  of  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  has  been 
puhlished."— At hencBum,  October  14,  1682. 

•  de-moun't,  v.i.  [Fr.  demonter  =  to  dis- 
mount.]   To  fall  down. 

"If  it  do  not  Pll&tre-like  explode,  and  demount  all 
the  more  tragically." — Carlyle :  FYench  RevoL,  pt.  L. 
hk.  ii.,  c  t1 

•  dempne,  tj.f.    [Damn.]    To  condemn. 

"Thy  loore  y  dempne." 

Chaucer :  Roethiiu,  Apperu,  p.  IBS. 

•  demp'-Ster  (p  silent),  s.   [Deemster,  Doom- 

STEB.j 

•  dempt  (p  silent),  pret.  &  pet.  par.     [Deem.] 

•  demp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  demptio,  from  demptus^ 
pa.  par.  of  demo  =  to  take  away.]  A  taking 
away. 

"Colysion.  abjection,  contraction,  or  drmption  of 
the  vowel,  as  this:  thajTe  for  the  ayre,  thadvice  for 
the  advice.    Symphonesi*.' — ffulvet. 

•  dem'-ster,  s.    [Deemster.] 

•  de-mulce',  v.t.  [Lat.  demxd(XQ=io  soothe 
down  ;  de  =  down,  and  mnlceo  —  to  soothe.) 
To  soothe,  to  pacify,  to  appease,  to  soften. 


f&te»  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :    pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or»  wore,  w^lf.  work,  wh6,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciiro.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


demulcent  —demy 
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" Saturn  waa  drmulced  or  api)eaBetl.'— Sir  T.  Klyot : 
the  OiiviTnoUT,  bk,  1..  ch.  20. 

4d-in ill' -cent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  dem,\dcens,  pr. 
par.  of  dimulceo  —-  to  soothe  down.] 

A.  As  ail). :  Softening,  mollifying,  lenitive. 

"Mild  *nd  demulcent  in  the  higheot  degree."— 
Arhuthnot 

B.  ^5  substantive : 

Med.  :  Any  medicine  which  jirotetts  sen- 
•il)le  paita  of  the  body  from  tlie  iiTitatinj; 
action  of  other  substances;  anything  whicli 
allays  iiTitation. 

•  de-miir-sion,  s.     [Lat.  demulceo -to  soothe 

down.] 

1.  The  act  of  flattering  or  soothing. 

2.  That  which  soothes  or  flatters  ;  flattery 
or  soft  words. 

"The  ioti  deiDuliion  of  a  present  contentment."— 
Feltham:  JteioWca.  37. 

de-mur',  *de-moure,  '  de-murre,  v.i.  & 
t.  [Fr.  demeurer  ;  O.  Fr.  devwurer  =  to  stiiy, 
abide  ;  Ital.  dimorare;  Sp.  and  Port,  demorur, 
from  Lat.  demoror  —  to  delay;  de  (intens.), 
and  moroT  =  to  delay ;  mora  —  delay,  hesi- 
tation.} 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  \.  Lit.  :  To  tarry,  to  remain,  to  delay. 

"And  the  saj^de  Feloponesyana  demoured  In  the 
Und."— A'icoH."  Thucj/dide,^,  iol.  72. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  delay,  to  loiter. 

"  Yet  durat  they  not  demoure,  nor  ftbyde  upon  the 
CRmit."—yicoll:  Thuci/dides,  iol.  73. 

(2)  To  hesitate,  to  pause  in  doubt  or  hesita- 
tiou. 

"  They  demurring, 
I  undertook  that  office," 

Milt<m:  P.  A'.,  i.  373.  374. 

(3)  To  doubt,  to  have  scruples  or  doubts. 
"That  wills,  and  demurs,  and  reeolves,  and  chooees, 

and  rejects." — Bentley. 

(4)  To  object ;  to  state  objections  or  ditfteul- 
ties ;  to  take  exception  (generally  followed 
by  to). 

II,  Law :  To  stop  or  take  exception  to  any 
point  in  the  pleadings  as  insufficient. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  doul)t,  to  hesitate,  or  scruple  about. 

"  The  Litter  I  demur."    J/ilton  :  P.  A..  Ix.  558. 

2.  To  put  oir. 

"  He  demands  a  lee. 
And  then  demiirg  ine  with  a  vain  delay,'     Qunrtes. 

^\  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
niui;  to  he:>itate,  and  to  pattsc :  "The  idea  of 
stojiping  is  common  to  tbcse  terni.s,  to  which 
signiJieation  is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
jdt-a  for  each.  We  demur  from  doubt  or  dilli- 
culty  ;  we  hesitate  from  an  undecided  state  of 
mind  ;  wc  pause  from  circumstances.  Dcmvr- 
ri)iij  is  the  act  of  an  equal :  we  demur  in  giving 
our  assent:  hesitating  is  often  the  act  of  a 
siii'erior;  we  hesitate  in  giving  our  consent: 
wliL-n  a  proposition  appears  to  be  unjust  wp 
demur  in  sni^porting  it,  on  the  ground  of  its 
injustice  ;  when  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature 
is  made  to  us  wc  hesitate  in  complying  with 
it:  prudent  people  are  most  apt  to  demur; 
but  ]ieiiple  of  a  wavering  temper  are  ajit  to 
hesitate  :  dcmurriiKj  may  be  often  Tinnecessary, 
but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating  is  mostly 
injurious  wlien  it  is  not  necessary ;  thefonner 
isemployod  in  matters  that  admit  of  delay; 
the  latter  in  cases  wlierc  immediate  decision  is 
requisite.  Demurring  and  h.esitating  are  both 
employed  as  acts  of  the  mind  ;  pausing  is  an 
external  action  :  we  demur  and  hesitate  in 
detcrtnining ;  wc  pause  in  speaking  or  doing 
anything."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-mur',  s.    [Demur,  v.] 

1.  A  doubt,  hesitation,  or  acrujdo  about 
an>  tiling. 

"  Without  any  demur  at  M."— South. 

2.  An  objection  or  scrujdc  stated  ;  a?i  ex- 
ception taken. 

"  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  atticks." 

Pope:  Prol.  to  ■s'lir,  $5 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dnnur, 
doubt,  hesitation,  and  olijcction-:  *' Dnnurs  are 
often  in  matters  of  dclibojation  ;  douht  in 
regard  to  matters  of  fact ;  liesitaf  ion  in  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  conduct;  ami  objections  in 
matters  of  common  consideration.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  counsellor  to  make  demurs  ;  it 
is  the  business  of  the  inquirer  to  suggest 
doubts;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occasionally 
to  iiKtke  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 


decide ;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make 
objections  whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Hesita- 
tion lies  nio.stly  in  the.  state  of  the  mind  ; 
objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of  the  under- 
standing. The  hesitation  interferes  with  the 
action  ;  the  objection  affects  the  measure  or 
tlie  mode  of  action."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-miire',  a.  [Fr.  de  mceurs  =  of  good 
manners.] 

*  I.  (Originally) :  Sober,  grave,  modest.  The 
term  did  not  at  ttrst  imply  that  all  this  might 
jiossibly  be  hypocritical,  and  that  the  real 
character  might  be  the  opposite  of  what  it 
api)eared. 

"These  and  other  auchlike  irreligious  pranks  did 
this  Dionyaius  play,  who,  notwithstauabig,  fared 
no  worse  than  tne  moat  demure  and  innocent." — 
//.  More:  Antidote  agaimt  Athcitm,  l>k.  iii..  ch.  i. 
ITroich:  Select  Olouary,  pp,  53,  54.) 

2.  (Subsequently):  Affectedly  modest ;  coy. 

■■  Uell'a  fiercest  fiend  I  of  saintly  brow  demure." 
T%OTnton  :  Liberty,  iv,  69. 

"  de-miire',  v.i.  [Demure,  a.]  To  look  with 
afl"ected  modesty. 

"  Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyea 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuriuff  upon  me. ' 

Shake4p. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  15. 

*  de-miired',  a.  [Eng.  demur(e);  -ed.]  Marked 
with  demureness. 

"  Voice  demur'd  with  godly  paint" 

Benshaw :  Daily  Thoughts,  p.  187, 

de-miire'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  demure;  -ly.] 

1.  Soberly,  gravely. 

•■  Wear  pmyer-buoke  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely." 
Shiiketp. ;  Mvrrivmt  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

2.  With  affected  modesty. 

"  Ntxt  stood  Hypocrisy  with  holy  leer. 
Soft  smiling,  and  demurely  looking  down," 

Dryden :  Palamon  <6  Arcite,  ii.  6M,  565, 

"3.  Solemnly. 

"  Hark  !  the  driims 
Hemurcty  wake  the  sleepers. " 

Shiikesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*  4.  In  accordance  with  custom. 
de-miire' -ness,  s.     [Eng.  demure;  -ness.] 

^  1.  (Orij/iufj^ii/):  Sobriety,  gravity,  modesty. 

"  Which  .idvautages  God  propomida  to  aU  the  bearers 
ol  tli«  rfosi>cl.  without  any  respect  of  works  or  (onuer 
demvrrne^s  of  life,  if  bo  be  they  will  but  n..w  come  in 
and  close  with  this  Ijigh  and  rich  diapenaation."— JJeur^ 
jl/orc  -■  On  i/odlinats,  bk.  viii,.  ch.  v.  {Trench:  Select 
iiloaary,  lip.  53,  64.) 

•2.   (Sidjsequently) :     Affected    modesty    or 
gravity. 
'  de-miir'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  dem^irie);  -ity] 

1.  I'lcmureness. 

"I'/ipj  pretend  to  axich  demurity  aa  to  foim  a  society 
lor  1  lie  rt-guliitiun  of  manners,"— T.  Brown:  Works. 
Ii.  lb;:. 

2.  One  who  acts  demurely ;  a  demure 
character. 

"'he  will  act  after  the  fashion  of  Richardson's 
dciiiitritira."^Lamfj. 

t  de-mur'-ra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  demur;  -able.] 
That  may  be  demurred  to ;  open  to  demur, 
exceiition,  or  objection. 

de-mur'-rage,   *  de-mor-age»  s.     [Eng. 

demur ;  ■nge.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II.  Technh-idhj: 

1.  Mnrifi'mj-  Law  : 

(1)  The  time  during  which  a  vessel  is  de- 
tained by  the  freighter  beyond  what  is  named 
in  the  t^harter-party  in  loading  or  unloading. 
A  vessel  thus  detained  is  said  to  be  on  de- 
murrage. 

(U)  The  compensation  or  allowance  made  by 
the  freighter  of  a  vessel  for  such  delay  or 
detention.  Deuiurrage  must  be  paid  in  every 
case  except  when  the  delay  is  caused  by  tem- 
pestuous weather,  any  fault  of  the  owner, 
captain,  or  crew  of  the  vessel,  or  detention  by 
an  enemy. 

"  The  ship  was  delayed  at  a  demurrage  of  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day." — Burke:  Against  Warren  Bastings. 

2.  Railway :  A  similar  compensatiun  or 
alh'wauce  payable  for  delay  in  loading  or  un- 
loading railway  cars  beyond  a  certain  specified 
period  allowed  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Bank.:  The  allowance  of  lV2d.  per  ounce 
made  to  the  Bank  of  England  iu  exclianging 
coins  i>r  notes  for  bullion.  The  metallic  value 
of  standard  guld  is  £3  17s.  lO^^od.  per  oz.;  at 
the  Bank  of  England  £:i  17s.  9d.  is  given  fur  it 
without  any  delay.  If  it  were  taken  to  the 
Mint  there  would  be  a  delay  of  some  days 
before  it  could  he  converted  into  coin.  The 
difference  of  1'  ^d-  per  oz.,  by  which  this  delay 
is  avoidt'd,  is  called  demurrage. 


•  de-mur'-ral,  a.    [Eng.  demwr ;  •at.]  Demii., 
doubt,  hesilatioiL 

"TheMniP  atui(i.-<i  of  demurral  mtiMt«d.'—8(mthey 
Li/etf  NeU-m,  i.  74. 

de-mur'-rant,  s.    [Eng.  demur;  -ant.}    One 
who  d«-murs,  a  demurrei. 

"  The  demurrant  argues  first."— ^ocoft  .*  Ltiie  Met. 

de-murred',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Demur,  i 
de-mur'-rer,  s.     [Eng.  demur;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  demurs,  hesitates, 
objects,  or  takes  exception  to  anything. 

"Ib  hoxmizv h  demurrer  atill'!" 

ruung :  Night  Thoughts,  in.  i:J65. 

II.  Law:  A  stop  or  abiding  upon  a  point  of 
law,  to  be  determined  by  the  judges  ;  an  issu« 
upon  matter  of  law.  A  demurrer  in  law  con- 
fesses the  facts  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the 
opposite  party,  but  denies  that,  by  the  law 
arising  upon  those  facts,  any  injury  is  done 
to  the  plaintiff,  or  that  the  defendant  haa 
made  out  a  legitimate  excuse  (according  to 
the  party  which  tirst  demurs,  demoratur,  rests 
or  abides  upon  the  point  in  question),  as,  if 
the  matter  of  the  plaintiff's  comjjlaint,  or 
declaration,  be  insutficient  in  law,  as  by  not 
assigning  any  snflicient  trespass,  then  the 
defendant  demurs  to  the  declaration  ;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  defendant's  excuse  or 
plea  be  invalid,  as  if  he  pleads  tliat  he  com- 
mitted the  trespass  by  authority  from  a 
stranger,  without  making  out  the  stranger's 
right ;  then  the  plaintiff  may  demur  in  law  to 
the  plea.  A  demurrer  in  equity  is  nearly  of 
the  same  nature  as  a  demurrer  in  law  ;  being 
an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  court 
whether  the  defendant  is  bound  to  answer  the 
bill :  as,  for  want  of  sufficient  matter  of  equity 
therein  contained ;  or  where  the  i>laintitl\  upon 
his  own  showing,  ajjpears  to  have  no  right ; 
or  where  the  bill  seeks  a  discovery  of  a  thing 
wliich  may  cause  a  forfeiture  of  any  kind,  or 
may  eouvict  a  man  of  any  criminal  misbe- 
haviour. For  any  of  these  causes  a  defendant 
may  denuir  to  the  bill.  And  if,  on  demurrer, 
the  defendant  prevails,  the  plaintiff's  bill, 
unless  he  be  allowed  to  amend,  is  dismissed. 
If  the  demurrer  be  overruled,  the  cause  will 
proceed.  A  demurrer  is  incident  to  criminal 
cases,  as  well  as  civil,  when  the  fact  as  alleged 
is  allowed  to  be  true,  but  the  prisoner  joina 
issue  upon  some  point  of  law  in  the  indict- 
ment, by  which  he  insists  that  the  fact,  aa 
stated,  is  no  felony,  or  whatever  the  crime 
is  alleged  to  be.  And  if,  on  demurrer,  the 
point  of  law  be  adjudged  against  him,  he 
shall  have  judgment  and  execution,  as  if 
convicted  by  verdict.  A  general  demurrer  is 
for  some  defect  in  substance,  a  special  de- 
mxirrer  for  some  defect  in  form.  (Blacksto^ie : 
Comment.) 

"A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there  wm 
a  demurrer."— A  yliffc  :  Parergon. 

de-mur-ring,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Demur,  v.] 
A.  >S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  s^lbstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  hesitating,  doubt- 
ing, objecting,  or  taking  exception  to  any- 
thing. 

2.  Law  :  Tlie  act  of  putting  in  a  demurrer.   ■ 

de-my',  dem'-y,  s.  &  a.    [Demi,] 

A.  As  .'iubstantive : 

1.  Pajier-making :  A  size  of  drawing  and 
flat  writing-paper,  varying  with  different 
makers  unfortunately,  but  quoted  by  Ring- 
w  It  as  lu  >:  20  or  16  x  21  inches.  Square 
demy  is  17  x  17  inches. 

*  2.  Comm.  :  A  gold  coin,  anciently  current 
in  Scotland. 

"  Item,  That  the  d«my.  the  grot,  and  the  half  gro^ 
that  now  rinnia  haue  thair  cours."— .4efj  Jamet  II., 
A,  1551,  C.  oHl56C). 

3.  University :  The  name  given  to  those 
members  of  the  foundation  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  who  in  other  colleges  are 
styled  scholars — originally  half-fellows,  as 
being  on  jtrobatlon  for  fellowships,  but  since 
the  alteration  in  the  statutes  there  is  no 
'onger  any  cnnneetion  between  a  demyship 
and  a  fellowship. 

"  When  Charnock  summoned  the  demies  to  perform 
their  acjulemical  exercises  before  him." — MacatUay: 
Jliit.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

*  4.  Dress :  A  close-fitting  garment, 

"  He  .  .  .  stript  him  out  of  his  golden  demy  Of 
mandilliou.  iiml  fiead  him." — A'ashe  :  Lenten  Stuff*. 

'R,  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  Demi  (q.v.). 


boil,  boj-;  poUt,  S6^l',  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tliin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon=shun;  -tion,  -9I01X  =  zhfm.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.     ble,  -die,  &c.  ==  bel,  deL 
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den — dendrobium 


IL  Technically: 

1,  Her. :  A  term  for  any  cliarge  that  is 
borne  half,  as  a  duiiiy-lion  or  lialMiun. 

2.  I'apiT,  Bibliotjraphy,  dc. :  Of  the  size  of 
demy  paper  ;  made  of  demy  paper. 

demy-ostage,  s.  A  woollen  stulT  used 
!n  Scotland. 

den  (1),  *  denne.  s.    [A,S.  dmn,  cogn.  with  o. 
Dut.  denne  =  a  tloor,  a  platfonti ;  Ger.  tenne  — 
a  floor.)    [Denk.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cave  or  liollow  place  in  the  eai  tli. 

"Which  denyin  with  tha  (ci?M  Abmhma  hwido 
bought."— H'j/c7J^«;  Oa't.  I.  l."!. 

2.  The  hidin;,'-iilace  of  a  wild  beast. 

"  Tlieu  the  beiiats  (fo  into  dent,  nuU  ruuialu  Lb  Uiblr 
pIflccB."— /o6  xxxvtl  a. 

3.  A  narrow  glen,  a  dell,  a  ravine,  a  wooded 
hollow,    {Scotch.) 

"  I  have  made  aovcm!  visits  of  late  to  the  Den  o( 
BublsLiw/— SVr  IV.  Forbet  :  Life  of  Deattie,  IL  6. 

•  4,  A  cot,  a  liut. 

"  No  Buch  sa<I  cares,  ns  wont  to  nmcoratfi 

And  rend  the  grwdie  mindcs  of  covetous  men. 

Do  ever  crecpu  into  the  ahepheards  den." 

HpfftiSirr  :  Virgilt  Gnat,  'JC, 

6.  A  dirty  or  squalid  place  of  resort  or 
residence. 

6.  A  place  of  resort  of  low  characters. 

1.  A  room  in  one's  homo  specially  reserved 
for  one's  self;  frequently  a  study  or  studio. 
( VoUoq.) 

n.  Philol. :  As  the  termination  to  names  of 
places  it  means  dell  or  glen ;  as,  Clieverfe?i, 
&e. 

den  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  from  good  even,  good 
e'en  —  good  evening.]  Good  evening  ;  a  form 
of  salutation  used  by  our  ancestors  as  soon  as 
noon  was  past. 

"Good  den.  brother.'*— 5fto*e*p.  •"  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  iii.  2. 

•den  (1),  v.t.  &  L    [Den  Q),  5.] 

1.  Trans. ;  To  hide,  to  secrete. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  live  in  dens. 

"  They  den  among  rocks." — Chamheri.  a.  ▼.  Snake. 

*den  (2),  v.t.  [Probably  a  mistake  for  dem, 
which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS.]  To  dam  up 
water. 

fde-nax'-cot-ize,  v.t.  fPref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  narcotize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive 
of  or  free  from  iiarcotine ;  to  take  away  the 
narcotic  principle  or  quality. 

*de-nar'-i-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  denariata,  from 
Lat.  denarius.] 

Old  Law  :  As  much  land  as  was  worth  one 
denarius  a  year.  It  is  given  by  diflerent 
authors  variously  as  an  acre  and  a  perch. 
(Blount.) 

de-nar'-i-us,  s.  [Lat.,  from  deni  =  ten,  by 
ten  ;  decern  =  ten.] 

L  Jioman  Antiquities : 

1.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  originally  of  the 
value  of  ten  asses  or  pounds  of  copper ;  but 
afterwards  of  sixteen  asses,  when  the  weight 
of  the  as  was  reduced  to  one  ounce  in  b.c.  217. 


DENARIUS. 

It  was  equivalent  to  about  15  or  16  tents 
of  our  money.  It  continued  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary silver  currency  down  to  the  age  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sous,  by 
whum  pieces  composed  of  a  base  alloy  were 
introduced. 

2,  A  gold  coin  struck  during  the  empire  ; 
its  full  title  was  denarizis  aureus,  and  it  was 
generally  called  aitreus,  but  by  Pliny  uni- 
formly denariui.  It  passed  for  twenty-five 
silver  denarii. 

•II.  Old  Eng.  Law:  A  penny.  Denariiis 
Deit  God's  penny,  or  earnest  money  given 
and  received  by  parties  in  a  contract,  &c. 
Denarius  sancti  Petri,  St.  Peter's  pence  (q.v.). 
Denarius    tertius    comitatiis.      When    county 


courts  had  sujierior  jurisdiction  in  England, 
two-thirds  of  the  fines  were  reserved  for  the 
king,  and  one-third,  or  a  i)enny,  to  the  earl 
of  the  county,  who  either  received  it  in  specie 
or  had  an  equivalent  for  it  out  of  the  exche- 
quer.    {I'aroch.  Antlq.,  418.) 

*  de-n^r'-ro-ble,  a.  [I^at.  dennrro  =  to  re- 
late.) Pidp'er  to  be  related  ;  capable  of  being 
related.    (A^h.) 

*  de-nar-ra'-tlon,  s,    [Ijat.  dennrratus,  pa. 

jiai'.  of  deiiarro  —  to  relate.]  A  narration. 
UUh.) 

"  d©'-na-rjlr,  a.  it,  s.  [Lat.  (knartus  =  contain- 
ing ten.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  ten  ;  tenfold, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  ten  ;  a  body  of  ten  men  ;  a 
division  of  an  army. 

"They  may  very  well  bo  compared  to  .  .  .  centen- 
Ai-lcH,  tliAt  are  coiupuwid  of  denarici." — Sir  Kvnelm 
Maby  :  Huppt.  to  Cabala,  p.  248. 

2.  A  tithing,  a  decennary. 

"  He  divided  liundretla  Into  ilthlogB  or  denaric*.'— 
HolinMhed:  Deter,  of  England,  ch.  iv. 

3.  A  denarius. 


de-na-tion-^-iz-a'-tion,  s.    [En?,  de- 

nationalizie) ;  -a(io7i, }  The  act  or  jiroress  of 
denationalizing  ;  the  state  of  being  denation- 
alized. 

de-na'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  anil  Eng.  nationalize  (q.v.).J  To  divest 
of  natinnal  cliaracter  or  nationality  by  trans- 
ference to  another  nation. 

"A  publlck  crime,  the  commission  of  which  can 
expose  the  sliips  o(  any  power  to  be  denationaiued." — 
Dcclar.  of  the  Prince  Uegent  (Jan.,  1813). 

de-nii'-tlon-al-ized,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [De- 

NATIONALIZE.] 

de-na'-tion-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  denational- 
(c(l);  -cr.]  One  who  or  that  which  dena- 
tionalizes. 

"  Hot  water  haa  not  been  s  denatiimaliser."—£lack- 
vmod'a  Magazine,  Nov.,  1881,  p.  62a 

de-na'-tion-al-iz-ing,   pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[Denationalize.] 

A.  "fe  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  Deuationalization. 

de-nat'-u-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  anil  Eng.  naturalize  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  render  unnatural. 

"  It  is  easier  to  undenuine  in  the  hearts  of  subjects 
theii'  reverence  for  rank  .ind  station,  than  it  is  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  of  parent.u;e  and  brotherhood,  or  to  de- 
naturaliz«tbe  beartsof  cnildren." — Chalmerg:  Bridge- 
water  Treat.,  pt.  L,  ch.  vL.  p.  17S, 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  condition  of  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  of  any  country ;  to  denation- 
alize. 

"  They  also  claimed  the  privilege  when  agerieved.  of 
denaturalizing}  themselves,  or  in  other  words,  of  pub- 
licly reiiuuncing  their  allegiance  to  their  Bovereign, 
and  of  eiilistmg  under  the  banners  of  his  enemy.  — 
Pretcott. 

de-nat'-U-ral-ized.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [De- 

NATURALl'zE.] 

de-nat'-U-ral-iz-ing,  i)r.  par.^  a.,  &  s.  [De- 
naturalize.*] 

A,  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.:  The  act  of  depriving  of  the 
coudition  of  naturalization  ;  denaturalization. 

*  de-naf -U-rate»  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and*  natura  =  nature.]  To  render  un- 
natural ;  to  denaturalize. 

*  de-nay',  s.    [Deny.]    A  denial  or  refusal. 

■■  My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denar/.' 

Shukesp.:  Twelfth  Nighc,  IL  4. 

*  de-nay',  v.t.    [Den^-.]    To  deny,  to  refuse. 

"  VThat  were  those  three. 

olfted  curteaie  dfwo_ 
Spemer:  F.  «..  IIL  viL  61 

denph'-er,  s.  [Denshire.]  (For  def.  see  ex- 
tract.) 

"A  kind  of  mannre,  mncb  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country  [Kent],  cMeiXdencher."—B.  Fatusett:  Inven- 
toriiim  tiepidchrale  (13S6),  p.  127. 

den-dic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.  dentieuXus,  dimin. 
of  dens  tgeuit.  deniis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Arch. :  A  member  in  the  Ionic  and  Corin- 
thian   entablatures,    occurring    between    the 


zoophorus  and  corona,  and,  properly  speaking, 
a  part  of  the  latter  ;  so  called  because  ttreprty 


FRIEZE   OR 
ZOOPHORUS 


DENDICULDS. 

Bents  deiiticuli  or  small  teeth,  placed  at  tn* 
terval-s  apart     (IVealt.) 

den'-dra-chate,  s.    [Gr.  SeVfipoc  (dendron) » 

a  tree,  and  axaTijs  (adiates)  =  an  agate.] 

Min. :  Arborescent  or  moss-agate  ;  agate 
exhibiting  in  its  .sectiuns  the  forms  or  figures 
of  vegetable  growth. 

"  den  dran-thrd-p6l'-6-g^, ».  [Gr.  Hvh^mv 
{dcndron)  =  a  tree,  and  Eng.  anthropology 
(ij.v.).]  A  study  based  on  ttie  theory  that 
man  had  sprung  from  treea. 

"He  formed,  therefore,  no  •yBt«m  of  dendraiUhrv- 
pology." — fioutht^ :  The  DoeVor,  cb,  ccxv. 

den-dras-pid'-i-dse, «.  pL    (Mod.  Lat  det^ 

drasfis,  genit.  dendraspid{is) ;    Lat.  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idas.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  venomous  snakes  from 
South  Africa.  The  fangs  are  very  long,  and 
erect. 

den-draS'Pis,  s.    [Gr.  iivBpov  (dendron)  =  a 

tree,  and  ao-Trw  (aspis)  =  an  asp.] 

Zool. :  The  type  -  genus  of  Dendraspidte 
(q.v.).  D.angnsticeys.  the  narrow-headed  Uen- 
draei'ia.  is  of  an  olive-brown  color,  tintred 
with  green ;  in  length  it  is  about  six  feet ; 
its  body  long  and  thin.     It  is  a  good  climber. 

den-drer'-pe-tdnt  s.  [Gr,  hivhftov  (dendron) 
=  a  tiee,  and  epTrcTov  [herpeton)  =  a  lizard,  a 
snake  ;  epirto  {herpo)  =  to  creep.] 

Podceont. :  A  genus  of  Labyrinthodonts  from 
the  Lower  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  genus  was  founded  rm  teeth  and  bones 
discovered  in  a  hole  In  the  trunk  of  a  Sigillaria. 

den'-dri-form,  a.  [Gr.  Uvhpov  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  Lat.  forma  =  fona,  shape.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tree  ;  arbo- 
rescent. 

den'-drite,  «.  [Gr.  BevSpov  (dendroji)  =  a  tree, 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -i(e  (J/iJi.)  (q.v.),] 

Min. :  A  stone  or  mineral  on  or  in  which 
are  the  figures  of  shrubs,  mosses,  or  other 
vegetable  growth  :  an  arborescent  or  dendritic 
mineral.  The  colors  are  due  to  the  traces  d£ 
organic  matter,  or  of  oxides  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, or  titanium. 

den-drit'-ic,    den-drit'-ic-^  a.     [Eng. 

dem!rit(e) ;  -ic,  -icaL] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Resembling  a  tree  ;  dendriform,  arbores- 
cent ;  a  term  applied  to  certain  branching 
moss-like  figures  which  appear  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  fissures  and  joints  in  rocks.  They 
are  strictly  organic  and  of  chemical  origin, 
as  much  so  as  the  dendritic  frost-work  on 
the  surface  of  a  window-pane  on  a  winters 
niglit. 

"  Moss-agat«  or  Mocha-stoue,  filled  T^itb  brown  moat- 
like or  deyidritic  forms  distributed  through  the  imua." 
— i)ana  :  iltneraUigy,  p.  195. 

2.  Marked  by  or  containing  figures  resem- 
bling shrubs,  mosses,  and  other  vegetable 
growth. 

"  Dendritic  agate,  containing  brown  or  bl&ek  d«* 
drttic  mrtrkiugs,"— Z>a»ta;  Mineralogy,-^.  19&. 

den-dro'-bi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  dendTi>- 
biuvi  (.q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(S.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  of  the  tribe  Ma- 
laxese. 

den-dro'-bi-iini,  s.  [Gr,  &ev5pov  (dendron)— 
atree,  and^ioy(6ioi)=life.  So  named  because 
they  are  found  on  trees.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orehids,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dendrobidse.  The  anther  is  two- 
celled.with  four  pollen  masses  with  no  separate 
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Btiginatic  gland.  Above  200  are  known,  soma 
of  them  with  fine  Jlovvers,  ctliers  of  more 
htiiiible  character.  About  eiglity  are  cul- 
tivated in  greenhouses.  Their  native  country 
18  the  East  Indies. 

don -dro-^oel,  a.    IDendboc(elods.] 

den-dr6-9oel'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  SfvSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  icotAo?  (koilvs)  =  hollow  ] 

ZooL  :  A  spction  of  Planarian  worms,  the 
intestines  being  branched,  and  the  body  tlat 
or  broad. 

den-dro-^oer-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dendro- 
ax-l(a) ;  -ous.]  Having  the  intestine  branched, 
belonging  to  the  Dendrocoela. 

den-dr6-co-lap'-te§,  s.  [Gr.  SeuSpov  (den- 
dnm)  —  a  tree,  and  KoAairTa)  (kolapto)  =  to 
peck.] 

Ornith.  :  Hook-billed  Creepers,  a  genus  of 
the  sub-fainily  Dendrocolaptinae  (q.v.J, 

den-drd-co-l^p-ti'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
d^-iidi'ocolapt(es),  and  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  sulf. 
-ino!.] 

Ornith.  :  A  snb-family  of  birds  belonging  to 
thp  family  Certliiid*,  or  Creepers.  They  are 
natives  of  South  America. 

den-dro-9yg'-na.,  s.  [Gr.  Sey&pov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Lat.  cyg7ius=  a  swan.] 

Ornith. :  The  Tree  Ducks,  a  genus  of  aquatic 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Anatidfe,  The 
toes  are  long  and  project  beyond  Uie  mem- 
brane, enabling  them  to  perch  on  trees,  whence 
tiie  name. 

den-dro-den'-tine.  s.  [Gr.  SevSooi'  {deitdron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Eng  dentine  (q.v.).]  A  term 
apjdied  to  a  modification  of  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  teeth  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion nf  several  simple  teeth  into  one  mass,  tlie 
blending  of  the  dentine,  enamel,  and  cement, 
producing  a  dendritic  appearance. 

den'-drd-dont,  s.  [Gr.  Sei^Spof  (demiron)  = 
a  tree,  and  oSous  (odoiw),  genit.  oSoj'tos  {odon- 
tos)=  a  tooth] 

Pal(Zont. :  One  of  an  extinct  family  of  fishes, 
consisting  of  a  single  genus,  Dendrodus,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or 
Devonian  System.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  section  of  their  seemingly  simple  conical 
tet'th,  which  presents  numerous  fissures  radiat- 
ing or  spreading  like  the  branches  of  a  tree 
from  a  central  mass  of  vasodentine,  or  vascular 
uncalciiied  tissue.    (Page,  &c.) 

den'-drd-diis,  s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  66ovs  (odovs)  =  a  tooth.] 

PalfKont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the 
tyiiiral  one  of  the  family  Dendrodouts  (q.v.). 
Prof.  Huxley  places  it  under  the  family 
Glyptodipterini,  and  Dr.  Traquair  doubtfully 
under  the  Holoptyrbiidje.  Found  in  the  old 
Red  S;indst<me  of  Elgin  and  Moray,  in  Scot- 
land, and  also  in  Russia. 

den-drog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  fieVSpoi-  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  anVl  ypd4>r)  (graphs)  —  a  writing  ; 
ypasfidi  (fjrapho)  =  to  write.]  A  discourse  or 
treatise  ouor  dosciiptiou  of  trees  ;  dendrology. 

den-dro-grap'-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  SeVSpoc  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  ypan-To?  (graptos)  —  painted  .  .  . 
marked  witli  letters,  written,  the  fossil  bearing 
a  certain  resemblance  to  written  characters  on 
the  matrix  in  which  it  lies.]    [Graptolite.] 

Pal(Bont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  con- 
sisting of  plant-like  spreading  and  branched 
growths,  furnished  with  a  strong  footsUlk. 
The  branchlets  carry  upon  one  side  a  series  of 
little  cliitinous  cups  or  cellules,  each  of  which 
must  have  contained  a  polypite.  They  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  upper  Cambrian 
and  Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  genus 
may  be  ranked  with  the  Graptolites,  or  may 
be  one  of  the  Sertularida. 

den'-droid,  den'-droid-aLl,  a.  [Gr.  Stv 
SpoeiBi}^  (deiulrmidfs)  —  \ree-iike,  from  SevSpoi' 
(dtiidron)  =  a  tree,  and  ei5os  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance  ;  Fr.  demiro'ide.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

den'-dro-it,  s.  [Fr.  dendroite;  Gr.  &^Bpov 
(lit- lid  ran)  — a  tree,  and  Eng.  sutT.  -it  = -ite 
(Mill.)  (q.v. ).~\  A  fnssil  which  has  some  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

den-drol'-a-gus,  s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  aiJd  Aa-yu)?  (I'igos)  ~  a  hare] 


Zool. :  A  genus  of  marsupial  animals  be- 
longing to  the  Kangaroo  family.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Guinea. 

den-drol'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  levhpov  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  A1609  (litlios)  =  a  stone.]  Fossil 
wood  ;  a  general  term  for  any  fossil  stem, 
branch,  or  other  fragment  of  a  tree. 

den-dr6l'-0-glSt»  s.  [Eng.  dendrologiy)  ; 
■isl,]    Uue  who  is  skilled  in  dendrology. 

den-drol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  SeVSpoe  (dendron)  = 
a  tree,  and  \6yos  (logos)=  a  word,  a  discourse.] 
A  treatise  on  or  description  of  trees  ;  dendro- 
graphy. 

den-drom -et-er,  s.     [Gr.  SduSpov  (dendron) 

=  a  tree,  and  fxiipov  (metron)  =  a  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  meiisuring  the  height  and 
diameter  of  trees,  to  estimate  the  cubic  feet 
of  timber  therein.  It  has  means  for  taking 
vertical  and  hor  izontal  angles,  and  is  mounted 
on  a  tripod  stand.  Ad.justiug  screws,  circular 
racks  and  pinions,  attbrd  means  for  adjusting 
tlie  limbs  of  the  instrument,  and  altering 
their  position,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
(Knight.) 

"Of  timber  meaaurea  and  dendrometert  there  are 
various  kinds,  and  their  use  is  for  talcing  the  dimeii- 
eions  of  stftiiding  timher  without  climbing  the  tree." 
— Loudon  :  Eucycl.  of  Oardcninrj.  §  17MU. 

den'-dro-miis.    den'-dro-mys.    s.     [Gr. 

SevBpov  (dendron)  =  a  tree,  and  /xi/s  (mus)  —  a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  A  genua  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  be- 
longing to  the  mice  family,  and  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  Dendromns  tyyaiSy  an  animal 
about  three  inches  and  a-half  long,  with  a 
tail  four  and  a-half  inches.  It  frequents 
the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  forms  its  nest, 
and  brings  forth  its  young.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa. 

den-dro-nes'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  BevSpov  (dendron) 
=  a  tree,  and  Epic  rijcro-a  (Ticssa),  Attic  inJTTa 
(netta)  ~  a  duck.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Anatida;  (Ducks).  Den- 
dronessa  s])onsa  is  the  Summer-duck  of  the 
United  States.  It  frequents  fresh-water  ponds 
and  creeks,  and  sometimes  builds  even  in  mill- 
dams. 

den-droph'-i-daB,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  den- 
droph{is),  and  Lat.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  snakes,  sub-order  Co- 
lubriformes.  The  body  and  tail  of  these 
snakes  are  much  comjiressed,  or  are  very 
slender  and  elongate  ;  the  head  is  distinct 
from  the  neck,  and  has  a  wide  gape.  Tlie 
Dendrophidee  are  diurnal  in  their  habits, 
living  in  trees,  and  are  extremely  active 
climbers;  their  colours  assimilate  with  the 
suiTounding  foliage.  They  occur  in  all  tropical 
regions,  art,  innocuous,  and  feed  principally 
on  tree-lizards.  Two  genera  are  classed  under 
this  family— Chrysopelea  and  Dendrophis. 

den-droph'-is,  s.  [Gr.  fieVSpof  (dendron)  =  a 
tree,  and  o0is  (ophis)  =  a  serpent.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Dendro- 
phidee  (q.v.),  with  smooth  scales,  which  are 
mucli  larger  along  the  back  than  on  the  sides  ; 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen  are  slightly  keeled. 
This  genus  occurs  in  India,  the  East  Indies, 
and  Australia,  and  its  members  are  not  veno- 
nious. 

den-dr6-pliyr-li-a,s.  [Gr.  SevSpov  (dendro7i) 
=  a  tree,  and  (/juAAoi-  (j^hullon)  ■=  o.  leaf] 

Zool.  £  Pakeu7it. :  A  genus  of  deep-sea  corals, 
ranging  from  the  chalk  to  modern  times. 

den'-drd-plex,  s.  [Gr.  BevSpov  (dendron)  =  a. 
tree,  and  jtAtj^i?  (pUxis)  =  a  stroke,  a  blow.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  tlie 
Certhidae,  or  Creeper  family. 

den-dro-pu'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  fiti-Spoi'  (dendron)  = 
n  tree,  and  I^at.  pi(pa.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Molluscs 
projjosed  by  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  reception  of 
the  single  specimen,  Pupa  vetiista,  discovered 
in  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  an  erect  Sigillaria.  Nichol- 
son thinks  the  shell  is  so  remarkably  like 
some  living  chrysalis-shells,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  framing  %Jiew  genus  for 
its  receiition.  ** 

den-drd-saur'-a,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  SevSpov  (den- 
dron) =  a  tree,  and  travpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 
Znol. :  The  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  to 
a  tribe  of  Saurians,   sub-order  Pachyglossie, 


The  scales  of  the  belly,  the  sides,  and  the  back, 
are  granular.  Tin-  tongue  is  elongate,  sub- 
cylindrical,  worm-like,  very  exsertile.  The 
eyes  are  glohnlar,  very  mobile,  with  a  small 
central  round  openinj^.  The  toes  are  equal, 
united  into  two  opposuig groups.  It  containa 
but  a  single  family,  Chamaeleoutidae  (q.v,). 

den-dro-SO'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Se'i'Spof  (dendron)  = 
a  ti'ee,  and  aiufia  (soma)  —  a  body.}  , 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  belonging  to 
the  family  Acinetina,  liody  conical,  thick, 
soltj  and  smooth,  alteniately  branched ; 
brandies  tentaculatc  at  the  end.  D.  radians  is 
fouiul  on  a<iuatie  plants  in  fresh  water. 

den-dros-trsB'-a,  s.  [Gr.  Biv&pov  (dendron) 
=  0.  tree,  and  oo-Tpeoc  (ostreon)  =  an  oyster.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  MoUusca  belonging  to  the 
oyster  family. 

den'-dro-style,  s.  [Gr.  BevBpov  (dendron)  ^ 
a  tree,  and  crrOAos  (stUlos)  =.  a  pillar.] 

Zool. :  A  stout  pillar  supporting  a  thick  flat 
quadrate  disk  in  the  Rhizostomidie. 

den-dry ph'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  SeVSpor  (dendron) 
=a  tree,  and  ^u>j  (p/ii(e)  =  growth.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyjihomycetous  Fungi, 
con.sisting  of  moulds  growing  over  dead  her- 
buceous  plants.  Three  British  species  are 
known. 

•*  dene  (1),  s.  [A.S.  denu  =  a  valley.]  [De» 
(1).  s. 

1.  A  valley,  a  dell. 

"  Thou  Bays  thou  trawez  me  In  tliis  dene' 

E.  Eiig.  Allit.  Foe^ne  :  Fcirt.  196. 

2.  As  iin  element  in  place-names  it  meana 
valley,  dell. 

*  dene  (2),  s.    [Dune.]    A  hillock,  a  bank, 

*  dene  (3),  s.    [Dean]. 

Deneb,  s,  [A  corruptiou  of  Arab,  zanab  =  a 
tail] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  magnitude  two  and 
a-half,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Denebola,  and 
^  Leonis. 

Deneb  Adige,  s. 

A^tron.:  A  tixml  star  of  the  first  magnitude,- 
called  also  Aridcd  and  a  Cygni. 

Deneb  Aleet,  s. 

Astron.  :  A  lixed  star,  of  magnitude  two 
and  a-half,  called  also  Deneb,  Denebola,  and 
^  Leonis. 

Deneb  Algiedi,  $. 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  three 
and  a-half,  called  also  &  Capricorui. 

De~neb'-6l-a,  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

A.'^tron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  two 
and  a-lialf,  called  also  Deneb  Aleet,  Deneb, 
and  13  Leonis. 

*  den'-e-gate,  v.t,  [Lat.  denegatum,  sup.  or 
denego^'to  deny  :  de  (iuteus.X  and  nego  =  to 
deny.]    [Deny.]    To  deny. 

*  den-e-ga'-tion,    s,      [Lat.   denegatio.J      A 

denying  or  denial. 

"A  d,:ii:-'jaiion  of  my  tilth  and  true  opiuionB.'— 
Fox      Jill  rt//rs,  1).  8677. 

dene'- holes,  s.  pi.  [A.S.  denn  =  a  cave ;  Eng. 
hole.  ] 

Archceol.  :  Ancient  artificial  excavationa, 
consisting  of  a  round  vertica.1  shaft,  from  2  ft. 
Gin.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  ending  below  in  a 
cavern  in  the  chalk.  Tlie  shafts  were  usually 
descended  by  means  of  footholes  in  the  sides. 
The  chambers  in  the  oldest,  simplest,  and 
shallowest  are  usually  mere  expansions  of  a 
beehive  sliape  ;  in  the  deeper  ])its  the  cavern 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  chambers  symme- 
trically ranged  around  the  shaft,  or  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  may  have  disappeared,  and 
the  roof  be  supported  by  j.illars  of  chalk.  Of 
three  recently  descended  by  the  Essex  Field 
Club  at  Hangman's  Wood,  near  Grays,  Essex, 
the  greatest  lengtli  was  about  70  ft.,  breadth 
46  ft.,  and  height  IS  ft.,  and  they  were  all 
about  80ft.  deep.  Tliough  often  very  ch'se 
together,  no  communication  has  hitherto  been 
found  between  adjacent  pits.  Deneholes  may 
be  entirely  in  the  chalk,  or  their  shafts  may 
be  almost  wholly  in  overlying  beds.  In  Eng- 
land they  abound  most  in  Kent,  north  of  the 
Nortli  Downs,  and  in  Essex,  between  Purfleet 
and  East  Tilbury      A  very  few  of  the  older 


b6il,  hSf;  poi^t.  j6^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  thia*    sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
"Clan,  -tian  =  shan.  -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun«    -tlons,  -sxous,  -clons  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =:  bel,  d9l« 
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and  simpler  jiits  Imve  teen  explored  ;  tliey 
are  found  to  date  hack  to  the  Stone  Ages, 
The  deeper  ones  still  need  examination.  It 
has  heen  sonjetiuies  conjectured  that  deneholes 
were  excavated  lor  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
chalk  or  flint,  but  as  they  are  especially  eon- 
ceiitrated  both  at  Bexley  (Kent)  and  near 
Grayn,  where  fifty  U)  sixty  feet  of  gravel  and 
Thanet  sand  overlie  the  elialk,  thougli  iii  each 
instani^f  there  is  plenty  of  haic  c^lialk  within  a 
mile,  this  explanation  cannot  apply  in  their 
case.  They  were  jiroliably  storehouses  and 
places  of  occa.sional  refuge.  On  the  ordnanee 
maps  the  word  is  spelled  danthnks,  suggesting 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Danes  than  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case.  The  general 
conclusion  seems  to  he  that  these  drneholes 
were  i.robably  used  for  the  secret  storage  of 
giain  in  British  or  Romano-British  times.— 
Aco'-Umy,  Jan.  28,  1S88. 

•  den'-er-ye,  s.    (Ueanekv.1 

•  den'-gue,  s.  (Said  to  be  a  mistake  for  Eng. 
dandy:  tlie  disease,  when  it  flrst  made  its 
appearance  in  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
being  called  the  dandy-fever,  from  the  stiff- 
ness and  constraint  caused  to  the  limbs. 
This  the  Spaniards  mistook  for  their  woril 
dengue  =  prudery,  which  might  also  be  very 
well  used  for  stillness  or  constraint.] 

Med.  :  .\  continued  fever  common  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies.  Africa,  and  America. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  severe  pain  in  fore- 
liead,  limbs,  back,  and  joints,  with  an  eruption 
like  measles,  or  rather  erysipelas,  with  painful 
swellings.  The  pains  are  of  an  agonising  i-ha- 
racter,  and  are  apt  to  recur.  The  acute  stage 
lasts  seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  desquama- 
tion begins. 

de-m'-ar-ble,  a.  (Eng.  deny ;  -aUe.]  Capable 
of  being  denied  ;  that  may  or  can  be  denied  or 
contradicted. 

"The  negative  autbority  la  aluo  deniable  by  reason." 
—lirowm :  Vulgar  Etvouts. 

de-ni'-al,  s.    (Eng.  deny  ;  -al.\ 

\.  The  act  of  denying,  contradicting,  or 
refusing. 

"  Word  of  (tenialin  thy  labras  bere," 

fihaketp. :  Merrn  Wives,  L  L 

2.  A  negation  ;  a  contradiction  of  the  truth 
of  any  statement ;  or  the  contrary  to  affinm- 
tion.. 

"  An  entire  denial  o(  the  miracles."— TVencA. 

3.  .4  denying  or  refusing  to  confess  or  own 
to  ;  the  contrary  to  confession. 

••  Denial  would  but  make  the  fault  fouler."— Sidney. 

4.  An  abjuration  ;  a  rejection  or  refusing  to 
acknowledge ;  a  disowning. 

"...  weact  ourconle33iou8ordCTila?*of  Him."— SmtTi. 

5.  Loosely:  A  failure  to  obtain. 

"  Such  a  total  denial  of  success  has  certainly  been 
Terj-  rare  in  the  present  century."- riwte* ;  Trannt  uf 
Venut,  .\pril  20.  1875, 

6.  A  restraint  of  one's  appetites  or  desires  ; 
self-denial. 

•  d6-ni'-an9e,  s.   (Eng.  deny ;  -amx^   Denial. 

"  Either  for  the  affirmance  or  denianceot  the  same." 
Hall :  Edward  I  r,.  an.  'ii 

de-nied,'  ♦  dc-nayed,  •  de-nyed,  pa.  par. 

or  a.     [Denv.] 

de-ni'-er  (I),  s.    [Eng.  deny  :  -er.] 

1.  One  who  denies,  contradicts,  or  main- 
taiiis  the  negative  of  a  proposition. 

"  And  tbe  denier  by  the  word  Virtue  means  only 
courage." —  Watts. 

2.  One  who  disowns,  abjures,  or  refuses  to 
acknowledge. 

•■  Ctivist  looked  his  denier  into  repentance."— Sow/ft. 

3.  One  who  refuses  to  grant  or  concede 
anything. 

"  It  may  bo  T  am  esteemed  by  my  denier  sufficient 
of  myself  t^  discharge  my  duty  to  God  as  a  pnest. 
nut  to  men  aa  a  prince."— A'inff  CftaWei. 

den'-i-er  (2).  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denarius 
{(|.v.)]  A  small  French  coin,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  sou. 

■■  I'll  not  pay  a  denier."— Shaketp.  :  Benry  jr.,  lit  8. 

*  den'-i-grate,  v.t.  (Lat.  deniqratum,  sup. 
of  denigro=  to  blacken;  de  (intens.),  and 
iitjro  =  to  make  black  ;  ni5«r=black.] 

'■Hartshorn  and  other  white  bodies  will  be  detif- 
^aleU  by  heat."— Soi/fe  ;  Workt.  1.  Tit 

•  den-l-gra'-tlon,  s.  [I/at.  denigratio,  from 
lienigriK]    A  making  black,  a  blackening. 

"  These  are  the  advenlent  and  artifiota'  ways  of  deni. 
lfatlon."Srovme  :  Vulaar  Errourt,  ba.  Ti.,  ch  12. 


*  den-i-grat-or,  s.  (Eng.  denigraHe) ; -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  blackens  or  denigrates. 

den'-im,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

^'<|^. ;  A  coloured,  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used 
for  overalls. 

*■  Cotton  Jeans,  denimi.  drillings,  bed-tlcklugs,  *c."- 
—C'/nt,-mt>.  Itevieuj.  Nov.,  1881.  p.  826. 

denls  dor,  s.    (Fr.] 

Mus. :  All  instrument  having  a  finger-board 
like  a  jiiaiio  and  jiedals  like  an  organ,  capable 
of  producing  a  vast  number  of  diflerent 
qualities  of  sound.  It  was  invented  in  1762 
by  Procopius  Divis,  in  Moravia.  {Stainer  tt 
Barrett.} 

*  den'-i-son,  s.    (Denizen.] 

de-ni'-trate,  r.  t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  nitrate,  (q.v.).]  To  disengage  or  set 
free  nitric  acid  from. 

de-ni-tra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  denitrat^e);  -ion.] 
The  act  or  process  of  disengaging  or  freeing 
nitric  acid. 

♦  de-mt-ri-f^,  v.l.  (Pref.  de  =  away,  from  ; 
Eng.  nitre;  and  Lat. /acio (pass. .fto)  =toniake.] 
To  deprive  or  free  of  nitre. 

'  den-i-za'-tion,  s.  (Eng.  denizien);  -a(io7i.] 
The  making  any  one  a  denizen,  citizen,  or 
subject. 

•'  That  the  mere  Irish  were  reputed  aliens  appears 
by  the  charters  of  denization. »  Qich  lu  all  ages  were 
purchased  by  t'bem."—Davl€S :  On  the  State  of  Ireland. 

'den-ize,  'den-nize,  v.t.    (Denizes,  s.) 

1.  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or  subject ; 
to  denizen. 

•■There  was  a  private  act  for  denizing  thechUdren 
of  Richard  iliWi    —Utrype  :  Edward  IV.,  an  1S51 

2.  To  naturalize. 

■■  The  Irish  language  was  free  dennized  hi  the  Eng. 
Ush  pale. 


iguag* 
uAea 


Holinthed :  Deter.  Ireland,  eh.  i. 


den'-i-zen,  s.  (Derived  by  Wedgwood,  with 
whom  Skeat  agrees,  from  O.  Fr.  deimein,  a 
word  formed  by  adding  the  sufT.  -ein  =  Lat. 
-anns,  to  O.  Fr.  deim  =  Fr.  dans  =  within,  from 
within.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  A  citizen,  an  inhabitant. 

■' .  .  .  the  world's  tired  denizen.' 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  U.  M. 

2.  Fig. ;  One  who  inhabits  or  dwells  in  ;  a 
resident. 

•■Thus  th'  Almighty  Sire  began  :  Ye  gods. 
Natives,  or  denizens  of  blest  abodes.^' 

Dryden :   Virgil ;  .£neid.  X,  5.  6. 

IL  Law:  A  denizen  is  an  alien  born,  but 
one  who  has  obtained  letters-patent  to  make 
him  an  English  subject.  He  thus  occu].ies 
a  middle  position  between  an  aJien  aud  a 
natural  bom  subject. 

den'-i-zen,  n.t.    [Denizen.  s.\ 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  a  denizen,  citizen,  or 
subject ;  to  naturalize. 

2.  Fig. :  To  admit  to  rights  and  privileges 
as  a  citizen. 

■■  Palsshood  la  d«ni»en'd,  virtue  is  barbaro 


Donne, 

(Denizen,  ».] 
denizen ;    -ship.] 


den'-i-zened,  pa.  par.  or  o. 

den -i-zen-Bhip,  s.     (Eng. 
The  state  of  being  a  denizen. 

•denk,  a.     (Dink.] 

1.  Neat,  trim.  gay. 

■'  VouDg  lustie  gallandb 
I  held  malr  in  dawtie,  jind  deirar  be  full  meklll. 
Na  bim.  that  dressit  me  sa  denk.' 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poem*,  p.  68. 

2.  Saucy. 

"  Bot  scho  was  sumthing  denk,  and  dangerous." 

Dunbar  r  .Vaittand  Poems,  p.  67. 

•den'-nar,   •den-nare,  s.    [Dinner] 

den' -net,    s.     [From    the  name    of  the    in- 
ventor.] 

Vehicles :  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled  car- 
riaoe  like  a  gig,  hung  by  a  combination  of 
three  springs  ;  two  of  which  are  placed  across 
the  axle,  at  right  angles  with  it,  the  third 
being  suspended  from  them  behind  by  shackles. 
(Knight.) 

■  In  those  days  men  drove  gigs,  as  they  since  have 
driven  stanhopes,  tilburys.  denneU.hud  cabnoleta  — 
T.  Hook  .  OUbert  Qumey,  vol.  ii-.  ch.  xi. 

•  den'-ning,  s.    [Den  a),  "•]    ^  P'*"^"  *''*'* 
beasts  make  their  lair. 

"This  eenjent  hath  no  nestling,  no  stabling,  no  den- 
ning."—Ward  :  Sermons,  p.  loS. 


"  de-ndni'-in-a-ble»  a.  [I^at.  deiu/mino  =  to 
deuominat^;  (q.v  ).J  That  may  be  named, 
denominated,  or  denoted. 

"  An  Inflammation  consists  of  a  aauguioeous  af- 
fluxlon.  urelne  ia  denomimsble  from  other  humoura.' 
—Ilrotcne:   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  111.,  cb.  %, 

de-nSm'-I-n^nt,  «.  [Lat.  denomfnans,  pa. 
par.  of  denitmino  =:  to  name.]  The  abstract 
noun  th.at  corresponds  to  an  adjective  signify- 
ing an  accidental  quality,  as  bravery,  whlteruu. 

de-nom'-in-ate,  v.t.    (Denominate,  a.] 

1.  To  name  ;  to  give  a  name,  epithet,  or 
title  U>. 

■■Those  places  which  were  denominated  oi  angels 
and  saints."— //oo*er  ;  Eccles.  Polity, 

2.  To  give  a  right  or  title  to  a  name. 

■'  Tile  two  faculties  that  denominate  U"  men.  oadcr- 
standing  aud  wilL  " — Hammond. 

•  de-nom'-in-ate,  a.  (Lat.  tien<mitnatus,  pa. 
par.  of  denomino  =  to  name  :  dje  =  down, 
and  noinivjo  =  to  name  ;  nomen  =  a  name.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Named,  designated,  entitled, 
denominated. 

2.  .«4rif/i.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  qualifying 
number,  or  one  which  expresses  the  kind  of 
unit  treated  of :  thus,  in  seven  pounds,  seven 
is  a  denominate  number ;  but  seven,  when 
used  without  reference  to  any  concrete  unit«, 
is  an  abstract  number. 

de-nom'-in-at-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a,  (Denomin- 
ate, I'.] 

de-nom'-i-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  [De- 
nominate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  Asmihst,:  The  act  of  naming,  designating, 
or  denoting  ;  denomination. 

de-nom-i-na'-tion,    •  de-nom-in-a  -^- 

on,  3.   [Yi.  denominatiitn ,  tiyt  dtnominacion ; 
Port,  denomino^;  Ital.  denoininazione ;  PrOT. 
denominetU);  all  from  Lat.  denominatio,  from 
denomimtus,  pa.  par.  of  (kiumijio.) 
L  Ordiniiry  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  A  name  or  appellation  given  to  a  thing ; 
an  epithet,  a  designation. 

■■  The  liking  or  disliking  of  the  people  gives  tbe  ptey 
the  denomination  of  good  or  bad  ;  but  does  not  reaUy 
make  or  constitute  il  such.'- Z>ri(d*ii. 

3.  A  class,  society,  collection,  or  sect. 

■■  Philosophy,  the  great  idol  of  tbe  learned  ipart  <a 
the  heathen  world,  has  divided  it  into  many  sects  and 
denominations." — South, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arithmetic : 

(1)  GeTi.  (Of  concrete  quantities)  :  Figures 
similarly  designated.  Thus  in  the  expression 
£1  2s.  6d.  and  £4  4s.  3d.,  £1  and  £4  are  of  the 
same  denomination,  2s.  are  of  the  same  de- 
nomination as  4s.,  and  6d.  of  the  same  as  3d. 

t  (2)  Spec,  (0/ fractions) :  Having  the  same 
denominator. 

2  Eccles  ■  A  religious  communion,  a  section 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  a  body  of  professing 
Christians  holding  essentially  the  same  tenets, 
and  more  or  less  closely  bound  together,  either 
under  a  common  government  or  under  govern- 
ments of  the  same  type.  It  is  more  frequently 
used  generiCidlv  of  a  number  of  sects  holding 
identical  views'as  to  Church  government  than 
of  a  sin>'le  one  of  those  sects  :  thus  the  Baptist 
denomination  is  a  term  more  frequently  used 
than  the  Particular  Baptist  denomination, 
and  the  Presbyterian  denomination  than  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  denomination.  It  is 
also  more  frequently  used  in  England  m  con- 
nexion with  dissenters  than  with  the  esU- 
blished  churches. 

^  The  Three  Denomirwiions  : 

Eccles. :  The  name  given  to  a  union  formed  in 

A  D  1V27  of  representatives  belonging  to  the 

Presbyterians,  the  Independents  or  Congre- 

Eationahsts,  and  the  Baptists,  with  the  view  of 

making    a    direct  approach  to  the  reigning 

sovereign.     It  stUl  exists,   and  at   intervahi 

meets  and  acts. 

de-nom-i-na'-tion-al,  a.    [Eng   denomirta. 

tion  :  -at]    Pertaining  to  or  connected  wit» 

a  denomination. 

U  Denominational  System  of  EdlKOtim  : 

RJiioafion  •    The    complete     separation    ol 

Church   aud   State  in  the   United   States   has 

acted  as  a  preventive  to  the  establishment  of 

denominational  teacliing  in  the  public  schools. 


^te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  wlxat.  f&a,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  eamel    ^%'''^-^'''l  t^] 
or.  wore,  W9U,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  eure,  unite,  enr,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    «..  oe 


sir.  marine:  go.  pSt, 
.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


denominationalism— densimeter 
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aa  [iracticoti  in  Knglaiid  and  tlsewhere.  The 
only  L-liurch  that  ha^  nmde  jiny  eftort  tu  have 
it  introduced,  ae  a  featurt  of  uur  school  eybtnii, 
is  the  Konian  CuthoHc,  which  claims  that  the 
n-adiiig  of  tht*  Protestant  translation  of  the 
Bible  ill  the  schools  which  they  help  to  support 
IB  unfair  and  injurious.  The  Catholics,  on  this 
plea,  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand a  aliaro  of  the  school  tax  to  support 
Kchools  for  the  separate  education  of  their 
children.  In  this  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  policy  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  is  objected  to  by  many  Protestants,  but 
it  is  continued,  and  in  many  instiinces  the 
Catholics  have  withdrawn  their  children  from 
the  Bcliools  to  parish  schools  of  their  own. 
Some  of  the  other  denominations  eu])p<u-t 
parish  schools  to  a  minor  extent.  A  higher 
form  of  denominational  education  in  this 
eouutry  is  that  aflorded  by  the  colleges,  the 
most  of  which  are  under  sectarian  influence. 
Ill  some  cases  the  college  le  a  part  of  the 
denominational  machinery  In  others  the 
relation  is  one  of  general  siiporiufendency. 

In  England  the  first  elTorts  of  Government 
were  in  the  direction  of  the  denominational 
system  of  education,  and  when  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  brought  into  existence  a  multitude 
of  "  board  schools,"  these  were  designed  to 
supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  the  denomi- 
national schools  previously  existing  In  India 
the  historic  development  was  in  exactly  an 
opposite  direction.  The  Government  first 
founded  schools  and  colleges  of  its  own,  exclud- 
ing Christianity,  because  the  money  to  eujjport 
them  was  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans.  Tn  1S54  Sir  Charles  Wood 
extended  pecuniary  sui)port  to  the  missionary 
schools,  colleges,  and  "institutions"  in  India, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  good  secular 
education  they  imparted,  purposely  forbearing 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  Christianity  was 
taught.  Thus  the  two  systems  of  education 
exist  side  by  side  and  witli  little  friction. 

de-ndm-i-na'-tion-al-i^xn,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
no-miiiiitional ;  -ism.  Trench,  writing  in  1855, 
characterized  this  as  a  "  monstrous  birth,"  and 
considered  that  it  was  found  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  dissenting  magazines.  (English 
Past  and  Present,  Lect.  iv.).] 

1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  ranking  oneself  with 
■ome  denomination ;  attachment  to  a  de- 
nomination ;  party  spirit  in  defending  its 
tenets. 

2.  Spec.  :  Attachment  to  the  \new  that  edu- 
cation is  best  carried  out  througli  the  several 
religious  denominations. 

de-nom-in-a'-tion-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  rh-no- 
minadonal :  -ist.]  One  in  favour  of  tlie  de- 
nominational system  of  education.  [Denomi- 
national.] 

de-n6in-i-na'-tlon-al-l3?»  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
junwtmatioiuil ;  -ly.}  According  to  denomina- 
tion ;  by  denominations  or  sects. 

Ae-nom'-in-a-tive,  a.  A  «.      [Eng.  denomi- 

nat(e) ;  -we.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Giving  or  conferring  a  name  or  designa- 
tion ;  denominating. 

"  Connotattve  names  have  hence  been  Also  called 
denominative,  because  the  subject  which  they  deno- 
mlnate  is  denominated  by  or  receives  a  name  from 
the  attribute  which  they  cunnote." — J.  S.  Mill :  Syite^m 
of  Logic,  bk-  t..  ch.  iii.,  a,  fl. 

*2.  Bearing  or  capable  of  bearing  a  distinct 
appellation  ;  denominable. 

"The  least  dennminative  part  of  time  li  a  minute, 
the  greatest  integer  being  a  year."— Cocker .'  Arifh- 
metic. 

11.  Gram.  :  Applied  to  a  verb  derived 
from  a  sulist^intive  or  adjective. 

"  Such  iien-»niiinti«e  verba  abound  in  every  member 
of  our  imuWy.'— Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  of  tan- 
guruje.    ch.  Vli..  p.  131. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  has  the  charac- 
ter of  a  denomination. 

2.  Gram. :  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun  either 
substantive  or  adjective. 

dS-nom'-in-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  denomin- 
utive  :  -ly.]     By  denomination. 

de-nom'-in-a-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  He  who  or  that  which  de- 
nominates or  gives  a  name ;  he  from  whom 
or  that  from  which  a  denomination  or  appella- 
tion is  derived. 


"  Both  the  seas  o(  one  name  ahnuid  have  one  com- 
mon denominator." ^Browne  :  Vidgar  Errourt. 

II.  Technicidly : 

1,  Arithmttic : 

*  (1)  (See  extract). 

"  The  d«n<ym.inator  at  any  proportion  Is  the  quotient 
arising  from  the  division  of  the  antecedent  by  tlic 
consequent:  thus  6  is  the  denoiniiiiilor  of  the  pruiinr- 
tion  tlmt  .10  hath  to  6.  because  6)30(6.  This  is  aho 
called  tlic  exponent  of  the  proportion  or  ratio,'— 
narril.. 

(2)  The  denominator  of  a  fraction  is  the 
number  below  the  line  which  shows  into 
how  many  parts  the  integer  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  :  thus  in  the  fraction  f,  4  is  the  de- 
nominator, and  shows  that  the  integer  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
while  the  numerator,  3,  show.<9  that  of  these 
four  parts  three  are  supposed  to  be  taken. 

2.  Alg. :  The  expression  under  the  line  in  a 
fraction  ;  thus  in  the  fraction  ^,  by  is  the 
denominator. 

de-not'-a-We,   a.      [Eng.    denot(e);    -abk.] 

Capable  of  being  denoted  or  distinguished. 

"  In  hot    regions,  and  more    spread    and   digested 

flowers,   a  sweet  savour   may  be  allowed,   denofable 

from  several  human  expressions."— iroume.'  MitctU., 

p.  ■:&. 

*  de-not'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  denoUxtiis,  pa.  par. 

of  denoto.]    To  denote,  to  mark  out. 

"These  terms  denotate  a  longer  time."— Burton.' 
Aruit.  of  Melancholy,  p.  716. 

*de-nd-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denotatio,  from 
rfenoto  — to  denote  (q.v).]  The  act  of  de- 
noting, marking,  or  distinguishing  ;  separa- 
tion or  distinction  by  name. 

*  de-not'-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  de7Wtat(ns),  pa, 
pnr.  of  dhwto.  and  Eng.  adj.  suflT.  -ive.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  denoting  or 
marking  out. 

"The  alteration  it  produces  is  so  denotative,  that  a 
person  is  known  to  fie  sick  by  those  who  never  saw 
nim  in  health."— i«Hers  upon  Physiognomy,  p.  121. 

de-no'te,  v.t.  &  i.     [Ft.  dknoter ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
deiiotar;  Ital,  denotare,  from  Lat.  denoto  =io 
mark  out:  dc  =  down,  and  7io(o  =  to  mark; 
nota  =  a  mark.] 
I,  Transitive : 

1.  To  mark,  to  betoken,  to  sliow  or  indicate 
by  a  mark  or  sign  ;  to  signify  visibly. 

2.  To  betoken  ;  to  be  a  sign  or  symptom  of  ; 
to  indicate,  to  imply. 

"  Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  combined, 
Distiuguisli  every  cultivated  kind  ; 
The  want  of  both  denotcM  a  meaner  breed." 

Cotoper  :  Hope,  290-92. 

II.  Intrans.:  To  betoken,  to  indicate,  to  be 
a  sign. 

"  If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  la  not  ao  true  aa  all  men's." 

Shaketp.  :  ■Sonnets,  148. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
note and  to  signify :  "  Denote  is  employed  with 
regard  to  things  and  their  characters  :  signify 
with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or  movements. 
A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to  denote 
any  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person  ...  In 
many  cases  looks  or  actions  will  signify  more 
than  words."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-not'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Denote.] 

"de-no'te-ment,   s.     [Eng.   denote;    -inent.'\ 
A  sign  or  indication. 
"  They  are  close  rfe-no(ffm«7i(«  working  from  the  heart." 
Shaketp.  :  Othello,  iii-  3.     (Quarto  1) 

de-ndt'-ing,  yr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Denote.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  marking  out  or 

distinguisliliig. 

denouement  (as  da-no-mah),  s.     [Fr., 

from  denoiier  =  to  untie:  de  =  Lat.  dis  — 
apart;  nouer  =  to  tie  in  a  knot;  none  =  a 
knot;  Lat.  nodus.]  The  unravelling  of  the 
plot  of  a  story  ;  the  winding  up  or  cata- 
strophe of  a  plot ;  the  issue  or  result. 

"The  dfnottement.  as  a  pedantic  disciple  of  Bossu 
would  call  it,  of  this  poem  is  well  conducted." — War- 
ton  :  Essay  on  Pope,  i.  2&rt. 

*  de-noiixn-bren,  v.t.    [Denumber.] 

de-n6ii'n9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  denoncer ;  Sp.  k 
Port,  dfnnnciar ;  Ital.  denuvziare,  from  Lat. 
denuntio  =  to  declare  :  de  =  down,  and  nuntio 
=  to  announce  ;  nuntius  —  a  messenger.] 

L  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  proclaim,  to  declare. 


"  Under  the  leiullng  and  name  of  hinsonneConstaiu, 
whom  of  a  monk  he  riad  dmvuncetl  /.ugustiu  or  Em- 
lieroT."— Holland  :  Vamden,  p.  (16. 

•  2.  To  denote  or  express  in  a  threatening 
manner. 

•'  He  ended  frowning,  and  bis  look  denounced 
Uespi^rate  revenge."     Milton :  P.  L.,  IL  106,  1«. 

3.  To  threaten  publicly ;  to  proclaim  as  s 
threat. 

"  Against  all  otliers  unsparing  vengeance  wa«  de- 
nounced."— Macaulay :  llitt.  Kng..  cli.  xiii. 

4.  To  accuse,  to  inform  against,  to  charge, 
to  delate. 

"  Archdeacons  ought  to  .  .  ,  denounce  anch  oe  are 
negligent."- ..<.v/<j7«.'  Parergon. 

5.  To  cry  down,  to  inveigh  against,  to  cou- 
deinn.  to  stigmatize. 

*  II.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  declare  in  a  solemn  or  threatening 
manner. 

"  I  dprnmnce  unto  you.  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely 
perish."- i>cH^  xxx.  18. 

2.  To  declare  war ;  to  threaten. 

"  If  not  denounced  against  us.  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person?"    Shakcsp.  :  AnZ.  ±  Cleop.,  iiL  7. 

de-noun9'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Denounce.] 

*  de-noun9'e-ment,    s.      [Eng,   dt-noin,ce; 

'Vient.]       A    denouncing   or    declaring    in    a 
threatening  mnnner  ;  a  denunciation. 

'■  False  is  the  reply  of  Cainupon  thedenownceinentof 
his  ciirse.  My  iniquity  is  gteater  than  can  be  forgiven." 
— Browne:   Vulgnr  Jirr<mrt. 

de-noiin9'-er,  s.  \'E.\\^.deno\mc(e)\-er.'\  One 
who  denounces. 

"  Here  conies  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fate. 
To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  separation, 

Dryden. 

de-noun9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Denounce.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verb), 

C,  As.  snbst. :  Denouncement,  denuncia- 
tion. 

*  de-no 've-ment,  s.  (l^ormed  from  Lat.  de= 
from  ;  jiovks— new  ;  with  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]  A 
revolution. 

"  I  intend  now  to  present  a  denotement  of  affairs.*— 
Jforth  :  Examen.  p.  6'j5.     [Duoiei  ) 

de  no'-vo,  phr.  [Lat.]  Anew,  afresh ;  from 
the  beginning. 

den^,  s.    [Lat.] 

Annt.  :  A  tooth  (q.v.). 

*  den^,  *  densh,  a.    [Danish.]    Danish. 

dens'-aix,  s.  [O.  Scotch  dens,  and  Dan.  ote 
=  an  axe.]    A  Danish  axe. 

"  Of  these  only  fourscore  could  be  fumi  hed  vitb 
muBcaths,    pickes,    gunnis,    halberds,    dcmaixfs,    or 


dense,  a.  [Lat.  densiis;  Fr.  dense;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  It^il.  denso;  cogn.  with  Gr.  Sairiq  (dasus) 
=  thick,  dense.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Thick,  close,  compact,  approaching  to 
solidity  ;  having  the  constituent  parts  closely 
united, 

"  All  dense  bodie,s  are  colder  than  most  other  bodies, 
as  metals,  stone,  glass  ;  and  they  are  longer  in  heating 
than  softer  bodiea  ' — Bacon. 

2.  Crowded,  thickly  populated. 

"  The  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms." 

Tennyson  :  Morte  d' Arthur,  IM. 
II.  Eiguratively  : 

1.  Deep,  thick-headed  ;  as,  dense  ignorance. 

2.  Stupid,  olituse. 

B.  Bot.  :  Having  an  abundance  of  flowers 
very  close  together. 

dens'e-ness,  5.  [Eng.  dense;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dense  ;  density. 

dens'e-ly,  adi:  [Eng.  dense  ;  -ly.]  In  a  dense 
manner  or  state  ;  closely,  compactly. 

den'-shire,  i:t.     [See  extinct.]    For  def.  see 

extract. 


"Burning  of  land,  or  bum-batinp.  is  commonly 
called  drnfhiring.  that  is.  Itevonti'iriny,  or  Denbigh- 
shiring.  because  most  used  or  first  invented  there."— 
Mortiin'-r. 

den-sim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  fffrw!?«= thick,  and 
Gr,  juexpor  (;»pr/o»)=a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Colonel  Mallet,  of  the 
French  army,  and  M.  Bianchi,  for  ascertaining 
the  speciHc  gravity  of  gunpowder.  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  globe  having  a  tube  which 


boil,  bop^;  pout,  j<S^l;  cat,  gell,  cboms,  fhin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  Ac.  =  b^,  d^L 
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coramunicatfta  witli  a  quantity  of  mercury  in 
an  open  vessel  'Ihe  globe  m  joined  at  toii  to 
a  gruduati'd  glass  tube,  which  may,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  tube,  be  connected  with  an  air- 
pump.  A  diaphragm  of  chamois  skin  tits 
over  the  lower,  and  one  of  wire-ulolh  ovi-r  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  globe,  and  the  tubes  al>ove 
and  b(dow  those  orilices  are  providt-d  with 
atop-cocks.  For  ascertaining  the  density  of 
the  gunpowder,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
globe  by  means  of  the  air-i>unip,  until  the 
mercury  rises  to  a  certain  mark  oil  the  gradu- 
ated tube,  wlien  the  globe  is  detached  from 
its  support  and  weighed  ;  it  is  then  emittied 
and  cleaned,  and  a  given  weight  of  gunpowder 
introduced,  wlien  it  is  again  attached  to  the 
tubes  and  the  air  exhausted  as  before,  filling 
with  mercury  all  the  si)ace  in  the  globe  not 
occupied  by  the  powder,  up  to  the  mark 
before  indicated;  tlio  stop-cocks  are  now 
closed  and  the  globe  once  more  detached  and 
weighed.  Tlie  absolntc  specific  gravity  of  the 
powder  is  obtain,  d  by  multiplying  the  weight 
of  the  powder  contained  in  the  globe  by  the 
known  spccilie  gravity  of  mercury,  and 
dividin-^  tlie  product  i)y  the  product  resulting 
from  multii'lying  the  difference  between  the 
weight  of  the  globe  when  filled  with  mercury 
alone,  and  its  weight  when  filled  with  mercury 
and  powder,  into  the  weight  of  the  powder 
employed  in  the  experiment.    (Knight.) 

dSns'-i-tjr,  s.   [Fr.  densiU;  Sp.  densUJad;  Port. 
densUUide;  Ital.   densLta,    from  Lat.  densltas, 
from  densus  =  thick,  dense.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close. 
or  compact ;  closeness,  compactness  ;  dense- 
ness. 

2.  Fig. :  Depth  ;  as  the  density  of  ignorance. 
n.  Phys. :    That  quality  of  a  i>ody  which 

depends  upon  tlie  denseness  or  close  cohesion 
of  its  constituent  particles.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  proportion  which  the  bulk  bears  to  the 
weight.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  bodies  of  equal 
bulk,  but  of  different  weights,  then  tlie  body 
of  greater  weight  is  of  greater  density.  Or  if 
two  bodies  be  of  equal  bulk  but  of  different 
densities,  then  the  body  which  is  of  greater 
density  contains  the  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of  matter.  Or  if  two  liodies  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  matter,  but  one  of  dif- 
ferent bulk,  then  the  body  whidi  is  of  the  less 
bulk  is  of  a  greater  density  than  the  other. 
Thus  the  density  is  seen  to  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  iu- 
directly  proportional  to  the  bulk. 

"The  air  within  the  venaela  being  of  a  lees  (fc*Mi(y, 
the  outward  air  would  press  their  sides  together."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  .iliments. 

dent  (1).  *  dint,  *  dont,  *  dynt,  *  dyntte, 

s.     [A  variant  of  dint  (q.v.)] 
*  1,  A  blow,  a  stroke. 


2.  A  mark,  hollow,  or  depression  caused  by 
a  blow  ;  a  ntiteh,  an  indentation. 

"The  bullet  made  a  very  considerable  dent  in  a 
door."— .S>raf  .■  IlUt.  Ruyal  Society. 

dent  (2),  s.  k  a.  [Lat.  deiwfeenit.  dcn(i5)= a 
tooth.] 

A.  As  substoLTUive : 

1.  Weaving:  One  of  the  splits  of  the  reed 
wliich  is  fixed  in  the  swinging  lathe,  and 
whose  office  it  is  to  beat  the  weft-thread  up  to 
the  web. 

2.  jVacft.:  A  tooth  of  a  gear-wheel. 

3.  Carding  :  The  wire  staple  that  forms  the 
tooth  of  a  card.    [Card.] 

4.  LocksnUth.:  A  salient  knob  or  tooth  in 
the  works  of  a  lock.    {Knight.) 

B.  ^5  adjectire  : 
Iler. :  Indented. 

dent.  *  dent-yn« "  dint-en,  *  dynt-^n,  v.t, 
[Dent,  s.  Dint,  v.]  To  make  a  dent,  hollow, 
or  depression  in  ;  to  indent. 

•■  A  part  ol  the  vail  was  abattered  as  If  by  guu- 
powder,  and  the  fragments  had  been  blown  off  with 
force  suQlcieut  to  dt^nt  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tixeTOom. '—Darwin:  Voyage  Round  the  K'orld  (1870), 
ch.  iii..p.  6*1. 

dSnt'-al,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al;  Fr.  dental; 
Ital.  dentale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  long. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth. 

2.  Gram.:  Pronounced  or  formed  by  the 
teeth  with  the  tongue. 


"  The    Hebrewa    have    aasigucd    which    lctt«n   ar» 
labial,  which  d*mtat,  and  which  guUuraL"— tfacon. 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Gram.  :  A  letter  or  articulation  formed 
by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue  against  the 
upper  teeth,  or  the  gum  immediately  above 
them.  The  dentals  are  d,  t.  and  th.  When 
two  dentals  come  together,  the  first  is  some- 
times changed  into  a  sibilant ;  ua  O.  Eng. 
mot'te  =  inoste=nmst,  wit-te  =  vri^te  =  wist. 

"The  deiUaJ  t-onsonanta  are  easy,  therefore  let  them 
bo  next;  flrat  the  bibJal-(ten*ai«,  as  abw  the  llngua- 
denlaU.— Holder. 

2.  ConeML :  A  shell  belonging  to  the  family 
Dcntalid*  ;  a  tooth-shell. 

"Two  emivll  black  and  Hliliilng  nieces  Meaui,  by  the 
shape,  to  have  hoeu  formed  in  the  shell  of  a  dantal."— 
Woodward. 

dental  arches,  s.  pi. 

Aiuit.  :  Arches  consisting  of  the  teeth,  the 
gums,  and  the  alveolar  borders  (jf  the  maxilhe, 
all  which  are  situated  within  the  lips  and 
cheeks.    (Quain.) 

dental  articulator,  s.  An  instrument 
for  matching  the  dentures  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw. 

dental-canals,  s.  pi. 

An^t. :  The  bony  canals  through  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  imss  to  the  interior  of  the 
teeth. 

dental-cartilage,  a\ 

Anat. :  Tlie  eartilaginrms  elevation,  divided 
by  sli^xt  fissures,  on  the  biting  margins  of  tlie 
gums  in  infants,  prior  to  dentition.  It  is  a 
substitute  for  tlie  teeth. 

dental-cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  A  cavitj-  in  the  interior  of  the  teeth, 
in  which  is  situated  the  dental  pulp  (q.v.). 

dental  chisel,  s.  A  chisel  for  excavating 
cavities  in  the  t<ieth  or  cutting  tlie  natural 
teeth,  preparatory  to  filling.  They  have 
straight  or  oblique  edges,  and  are  used  by  a 
pushing  action.  Tools  of  other  slmjies  used 
by  a  lateral,  rotatory,  or  drawing  action,  are 
excavators,  drills,  burs,  &c.  (q.v.).   (Knight.) 

dental -cut  dovetail,  s.  A  dovetail 
having  a  number  of  dents  on  each  part  fitting 
within  the  interdental  space  of  the  fellow- 
portions.  Drawers  and  well  -  constructed 
boxes  are  thus  secured  at  their  comers. 
(Knight.) 

dental  drill,  s.  An  instrument  for  cut 
ting  out  carious  portions  of  teeth,  for  opening 
out  a  nerve-cavity,  for  plugging,  or  for  the 
insertion  of  a  pivot.  The  drills  are  sized  and 
shaped  for  their  work.    (Knight.) 

dental  file,  s.  A  tile  made  for  use  in 
oi>erative  or  mechanical  dentistry.  Dental 
files  are  of  various  kinds. 

dental  foramen,  s. 

Anat. :  A  foramen,  i.e.,  an  aperture  leading 
into  tlie  dental  canal 

dental  forceps,  s.  The  dentist  uses  a 
variety  of  operating-forceps.  Some  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  objective  names,  others  by 
shape  or  peculiar  conformation,  and  others  by 
the  kind  of  duty. 

dental  formula,  s.  A  fonuula  or  nota- 
tion used  by  zoologists  to  denote  the  nnniV)er 
and  kind  of  teeth  of  a  niammaliferous  animal, 
the  teeth  forming  one  of  the  elements  in  its 
generic  character.  Tlius  the  dental  formula 
of  Man  is  I.  \.  C.  JE-J.  P.  M.  ^|  M.  g  =  32  ; 
that  is,  there  are  four  incisors  i*  either  jaw, 
with  one  canine,  two  premolars  (or  false 
molars),  and  three  molars  on  either  side  of 
these  incisors,  both  in  the  upper  and  in  the 
lower  jaw.  In  other  words,  the  incisors  being 
taken  as  the  centre,  the  upper  figures  refer  to 
the  upper  ,iaw  in  either  side,  and  the  lower 
figures  to  the  lower  jaw. 

dental  groove,  $. 

Annt.:  Two  ridges  prolonged  downwards 
from  the  lower  surface  of  the  alveolar  arch. 

dental  hammer,  s.  An  instrument  for 
plugging  teeth ;  operated  by  the  alternate 
pressure  and  relaxation  of  pressure  of  the 
stock  upon  the  point.  The  plugging- tool 
presses  against  the  filling  in  the  tooth  ;  pres- 
sure on  the  case  makes  the  tool-stock  recede, 
imparting  its  movement  to  the  lifting-bar  and 


hammer,  until  the  bar  passes  the  incline  of 
the  wedge,  releases  its  hold  on  the  catx;h,  and 
releases  the  hammer,  wliidi  descends  under 
the  influence  of  the  spring.  The  force  u 
adjusted  by  devices  ojxjrated  by  an  exterior 
Ijand.    (Knight.) 

dental  plngger.  s.  An  instrument  for 
compacling  the  metallic  Idling  of  teeth.  The 
I>oint  of  the  i-lngger  continues  Ut  press  upon 
the  metal  in  the  cavity  of  the  t>otli,  being 
nctimted  by  the  tension  of  the  spring,  while 
the  tube  is  reciprocated  and  acts  by  concus- 
sion on  the  end  of  the  stem. 

dental-pulp.  s. 

Anat. :  A  pultaceous  substance  of  a  reddish 
gray  colour,  very  soft  and  sensible,  which  fllla 
the"  cavity  of  the  teeth. 

dental  pump,  «.  An  apparatus  used 
for  witlidrawing  tlie  saliva  from  the  mouth 
during  dental  oj>erations.  [Saliva-pump.J 
(Knight.) 

den-ta-li'-i-dse,  «.  pi      fLat,   dens  (genit, 

dentis)  =■  a  tooth,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -uto.] 

Zcol:   The  Tooth-shells,  a  family  of  Mol- 

lusca,  consisting  of  the  single  genus  Deuta- 

iiuin(q.v.). 

dent'-al-ite,  s.  [Lat.  dena  (genit.  deniit)  = 
a  tooth,  and  Gr.  Axffos  (lithas)  =  astone.J 

Palcennt.  :  A  fossil  Dentalium  or  Tooth- 
shelL 

den-ta'-li-um«  s.  [Lat.  d«Fi*  (genit  deiitis)— 
a  tooth.] 

1.  ZooL:  AgenusofGasteropodousMoUusca. 
the  tvpical  one  of  the  family  Dentaliidse.  It 
has  a  tubular,  smooth,  or  longitudinally 
striated  shell,  open  at  both  ends.  The  conimon 
name  for  the  genus  is  Tooth-shells.  There  are 
numerous  species. 

2.  Pake/^nt. :  Several  species  have  been 
described  from  the  Devonian,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  the  Carboniferous  mcks,  some  of 
them  of  great  size.  The  Secondaiy  rocks  have 
yielded  a  considerable  number  of  species,  and 
they  become  still  more  numerous  in  the  Ter- 
tiaries.    (Nicholson.) 

den-tar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  fern,  'of  dentariiia  = 
pertaining  to  the  teeth,  from  dens  (genit. 
dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot.  :  Coral-root.  A  genus  of  Cruciferous 
plants,  belonging  to  the  family  Arabidse.  The 
pod  is  narrow,  lanceolate,  and  tapering ;  the 
valves  flat,  generally  separating  elastically, 
nerveless ;  the  seed-stalks  broad-  Dentaria 
bulbifera,  the  Bulbiferous  Coral-root,  has  a 
creeping  root  with  thick  fleshy  scales  or 
tooth-like  processes,  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
large  jiurjtle  flowers.  It  is  wild  in  Britain, 
but  rare. 

dent'-a-ry,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  dens  (genit.  demtU} 

=  a  to'oth,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth 
or  dentition ;  bearing  teeth. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

C<ymp.  Anat.  :  That  bone  in  the  lower  jaw 
of  fishes  and  reptiles,  corresponding  to  the 
lower  jaw  of  man,  which  carries  the  teeth. 

dentary  bone,  s. 

Anat.  :  [Destarv,  B.] 

den-ta'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  fern,  of  dentaius  = 
toothed.] 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  spinal  column,  from  the  tooth-like 
(odontoid)  process  which  occurs  in  it  at  the 
upper  end. 

den'-tate,  den-tat-ed,  a.  [Lat  d^ntatua 
=  toothed.] 

Bot. :  Toothed.  A  term  applied  to  the  short 
and  triangular  divisions,  the  results  of  inci- 
sions existing  at  the  margin  of  leaves.  These 
incisions  or  dentate  parts  are  caused  by  a 
failure  of  parenchyma.  The  term  is  also 
ajiplted  to  the  free  triangular  extremities  of 
the  divisions  forming  a  gamosepalous  calyx 
and  a  gamopetalous  corolla. 

dentate-ciliate,  a. 

Bot.  :  A  terra  applied  to  a  dentate  margin, 
fringed  or  tipped  with  cilia. 

dentate-sinuate,  a. 

Bot.  The  same  as  Dentato-sikttate  (q.v.). 


«5te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wvre,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  sSn ;  miite,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;   ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 
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dentated  suture,  s. 

Anat.  :  Any  aenated  suture;  a  suture  ia 
which  tlic  coiitigui'us  margins  of  the  bones 
are  subdivided  or  broken  up  into  jirojeuting 
points  and  recesses  fitting  very  closely  to  each 
other.     {Quain.) 

den'-tate-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dentate  ;  -ly.] 

Hot.  :  In  a  dentate  manner. 

^  The  following  combinationa  with  this 
word  occur  in  botany  :  dentately 'Ciliatr,  the 
same  as  Dcntatr-culiate  (q.v.) ;  >.icntatcht- 
iobed,  toothed  so  as  to  appear  lobed  ;  dentately- 


DENTATELY-CILIATE. 
1,  Deatate-ciliate  leaf  of  Seilum  denticulatuio. 
S.  Deutate-ainuate  leaf  of  Hypochceria  glabra. 

plnnatijid,  toothed  so  as  to  appear  pinnatitid  ; 
detitatdy-runcinate,  toothed  so  as  to  appear 
runcinate ;  dentately  -  serrated,  having  the 
margin  divided  into  incisions  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a  saw  ;  dentately-sinnate,  the  same  as 

DeNTATO- SINUATE  (q.v.)- 

* den-ta'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  dentatva  =3  toothed.] 

1.  The  same  aa  Dentition  (q.v.). 

"  How  did  it  get  ita  barb,  ita  dentation  I"— Patej/. 

2.  An  indentation. 

"  You  coold  eee  .  .  .  every  dentution  of  tbe  wall." — 
Besant  -i  Rice:  ISg  Celia's  Arboirr,  ch.  L  (1S78). 

den-ta'-to-,  in  armp.  [Lat.  dentatus  — 
toothed.]    TdOthed. 

dentato-crenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  divided  at  the  edge 
Into  triangular  notches  ;  crenato-dentate. 

dentato-laciniate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  teeth  irregularly  extended 
into  long  points. 

dentato-serrate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having'  thf  teeth  taper-pointed  and 
directed  forward.s  like  serrations. 

dentato -sinuate,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  the  margin  scalloped  and 
slightly  toothed. 

dent'-ed  (1),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (1),  s.  ;  -etZ.] 
Marked  with  a  dent  or  indentation  ;  indented. 

dent'~ed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dent  (2),  8.  ;  -ed.] 
Dentated,  toothed. 

dented  chisel,  ■:. 

Sculp.  :  A  chi.sel  with  a  dentated  edge,  used 
in  carving  stone. 

dent-el.  dent^  (Eng.).  den-tel'-lo  (pi. 
dentdli)  {lioX.) ,  s.  [Ital..  from  Lat.  d^.nticulux 
=  a  little  tooth.] 

Arch.  :  One  of  the  small  blocks  or  projec- 
tions in  tlie  bed-mouldings  of  cornices  in  the 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  Composite,  and  occasionally 
Doric,  orders.  Their  breadth  should  be  half 
their  height :  and,  as  Vitrnvius  teaches,  the 
interval  [Metoche]  between  them  two-thirds 
of  their  breadth.  In  the  Grecian  orders  they 
are  not  used  imder  modillons.    (Gwilt.) 

•"The  inodillona,  or  dentcUi,  make  a  noble  show  by 
gr.'vceful  projectiou.  "— Spec?a(or. 

dent-e-li'-on.  "dentylion.s.  [Dandelion.] 

"  Sere  downifl  smal  on  deneilinun  sprung." 

Douglajt :  Virgil.  401, 14. 

den-tel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  denticuluSt  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Cinchonaceae.  They  are  small  creeping- 
plants,  and  are  so  called  from  the  sides  of  the 
segments  of  the  corolla  being  funiished  with 
a  small  tooth.  They  are  annuals,  and  have 
glabrous  leaves  and  white  flowers. 


den-tell'e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  denticulus  —  a 
little  tooth.] 

Bookbinding  :  An  ornamental  tooling  ruflem- 
bling  notching  or  lace. 

den'-tesCp   s.     [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =■  & 

tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Acauthopterygious 
Fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  Sparidte.  In 
each  jaw  there  is  a  row  of  strong,  conic  teeth. 
The  dorsal  fin  is  slightly  einargiuate.  They 
are  exceedingly  voracious.  They  resemble 
the  ])erch,  frequenting  shallows  among  rocks. 
hentex  vulgaris,  also  called  the  Four-toothed 
Spams,  is  a  large  fish,  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  feet  long,  and  twenty  to  tliirty  pounds 
in  weight.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  in  Dalmatla  and  the  Levant. 

*dent'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  dcnticulus,  dimin.  of 
dens  (genit.  dcutis)  =  a  tooth.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  tooth,  or  projecting 
point. 

2.  Arch. :  A  dentel.    {Ash.) 

den-tic'-u-late,    den-tic-  u  -  lat  -  ed,  a 

[Lat.  denticvlatus,  from  dcnticidxis  =  a  small 
tooth.] 

1.  But. :  Having  the  margin  very  finely 
toothed. 

2.  Arch. :  Formed  into  dentels. 

3.  Entom. :  Having  the  margin  very  finely 
toothed. 

"Anterior  tibim  very  finely  denticulate." — Tram. 
Amur.  PhUut.  Sue,  vol.  xiii..  p.  289  (1873), 

den-tic' -u-late-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  denticulate; 
-ly.\    lu  a  denticulate  manner. 

denticulately  -  ciliated,  a.  Ha^-ing 
the  margin  so  finely  tootlied  as  to  appear 
edged  with  ciliiB  or  fine  hairs. 

denticulately-scabrous,  a.     Having 

rough  denticulatiuns,  or  very  small  teeth. 

denticulately-serrated,  a.  Having 
the  margin  finely  toothed,  resembling  the  edge 
of  a  tine  saw. 

den-tic-u-la'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  dentlcidatus.} 
The  sUite'  or  condition  of  being  set  with  small 
teeth,  or  prominences  resembling  teeth,  like 
those  of  a  saw. 

"He  omits  the  dent-icuiatioii  of  the  edges  of  the  bill. 
or  tbost!  small  oblique  Inciuioii.i  made  tor  tbe  better 
retention  of  tbe  prey."— Ort-w ;  Jfusamm. 

dent-i-cule  (Eng.),  den-tic'-u-lus  (lat), 
$.  [Lat.',  dim.  of  deiis  (gi-nit'.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth.] 

Arch. :  The  flat  projecting  part  of  a  cornice 
on  which  dentels  are  cut. 

dent'-i-fac-tor,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  .a  tooth,  and  factor  =  a.  maker;  facLo  •=  to 
make.]  A  machine  for  the  manufacture  ot  the 
teeth,  gums,  &c.,  used  in  dental  surgery. 

dent'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =a 
tooth  ;  andfonna  =  form, appearance.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth  ;  odontoid. 

dent'-i-frl^e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dentifriciinn, 

from  deTU  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and/*'ico  = 
to  rub.]  A  powder  prepared  for  the  rubbing 
and  cleansing  of  the  teeth  ;  a  tooth-powder. 

"The  BheUs  of  all  sorts  of  ahell-fish,  being  burnt, 
obtain  a  caustic  nature:  most  of  tbem,  so  ordtred 
and  puwdered,  make  excellent  dentifrices."— Orew  : 
Muscea  >n. 

den-tig'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  den^  (genit.  dentis) 
—  a  tooth,  and  gcro  =  to  bear.]  Bearing  or 
carrying  teeth  ;  toothed. 

den'-til,  s.     [Dentel.] 

dent-i-la'-bi-al,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth  ;  Eng.  ?a&ia?  (q.v.).]  Applied  to  a 
sound  forni'-d  by  bringing  forward  the  tips  of 
the  teeth  and  laying  them  upon  the  lower  lip, 
as  in  pronouncing  /  or  i\ 

"  A  dentitarii-il  Instead  of  a  purely  labial  sound."— 
Whitney  :  Lr/e  and  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  iv. 

dent'-i-la-ted,  a.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis) 
=  a  tooth.]     Having  teeth  ;  toothed  ;  formed 

like  t^i'eth. 

* dent-i-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  dentila^e) ;  -ion.] 

The  same  as  Dentition  (q.v.). 

*  denf -i-lave,  s.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  = 
a  tooth,  and  lavo  =  to  wash.]  A  lotion  or  pre- 
paration for  washing  the  teeth. 


dent'-xle,  s.    [Ital.  deutello ;  from  Lat.  deniicx^ 

lii^;  dimin.  of  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 

Conchol.  :  A  little  tooth,  as  tluit  of  a  saw. 

dent-i-lin'-gnuJi  «•  &  «•    [D^ntolinoual.] 

*  den-til'-o-quist,    «.       [Lat.  dens  (genit. 

dentis)  ~  a  toutli,  loyuor  =  to  speak,  and 
Kng.  sufT.  -int.]    One  who  speaks  through  the 

teeth. 

*  den-til'-o-quy,  s.  [Lat.  dens(genit.  d4:iUis) 
=  a  tooth,  and  io'iuor  —  to  siieak.]  The  habit 
or  practice  of  speaking  through  the  teeth. 

dent'-Us,  s.    [Dentel.] 

den' -tin,  den'-tine,  5.  [Lat.  dens  (genit. 
ili.ntis)=  a  tooth,  and  Eiig.  sufl".  -in  {(Jhem.).^ 
Tltat  tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  tlie  tooth, 
the  others  being  cfment,  which  forms  the  outer 
crust ;  and  enamel,  which  (when  present)  in 
situated  between  the  dentine  and  the  cement. 
It  ia  composed  of  an  organized  animal  basis, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  minnte  Wbes  and 
cells  of  earthy  particles. 

dent'-in-al,  a.  [Eng.  dentin(E) ;  -al.]  Of  the 
nature  of  or  pertaining  to  dentine. 

dentinal-tube.  s.  One  of  the  minnte 
tubes  of  the  dentine  of  the  tooth,  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  of  tbe  tooth,  or  pulp-cavity, 
at  right  angles  to  tlie  outer  surface. 

dent'-ing,  *dent-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Dent,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  siihst. :  Tlie  act  of  making  a  dent  or 
indentation  in  ;  a  dent,  an  indentation. 

den'-ti-phone,  «.  Aninstmmentby  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  inner 
ear  of  deaf  peojile  through  their  teeth. 

dent-i-ros'-ter.  s.    [Dentirostres.] 

Ornith :  A  bird  belonging  to  the  tribe  Den- 
tirostres. 

dent-i-ros-trate.    dent-i-ros'-tral,    a. 

[Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  ro^irum  = 
a  beak,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al,  -ate.]  Having 
a  tooth-like  process  on  the  beak. 

dent-i-ros'-tre^,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dens  (genit 
dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  rostrum  —  a  beak.] 

Ornith.  :  A  tribe  of  birds  of  the  order  Inses- 
sores,  or  Perchers  ;  so  named  from  having  a 
notch  near  the  tip  of  the  beak  in  the  npper 
mandible.  They  include  the  Shrikes.  Butcher- 
birds, &c.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing families :  (1)  Laniidse  (Shrikes),  (2) 
Ampelidse  (Chatterers),  (3)  Muscicapid*  (Fly- 
catchers), (4)  Turdidffi  (Thrushes),  and  (5) 
SylvidEC  (Warblers)  (q.v.). 

dent'-i-scalp,  s.  [Lat.  dentiscalpUim,  from 
dens  (genit.  dentis)  ~  a  tooth,  and  scnlpn^  to 
scrape.]    An  instrument  for  scaling  teeth. 

dent'-ist,  s.  [Fr.  dentiste;  Lat.  dens  (genit. 
dentis  =  a  tooth.]  One  whose  profession  or 
business  it  is  to  clean,  extract,  or  repair  teeth 
when  diseased,  or  to  replace  them  with  artifi- 
cial ones  when  necessary  ;  one  who  professes 
or  practises  dentistry, 

dentist's   chair,  s.     A  chair  provided 

with  numerous  adjustments  to  suit  the  exigen- 
cies of  surgical  dentistry.  The  chair  itself  is 
pivoted  on  a  stand  which  has  castors.  The 
seat  is  vertically  adjustable,  the  back  inclin- 
able. The  head-rest  is  adjustable  vertically 
and  as  to  inclination. 

dentist's  flask,   s.       A  case  in  which  a 

moulded  vulcanite  base  for  dentures  is  subjected 
to  the  lieat  of  the  muffle.  A  clamp  holds  the 
parts  of  the  flask  in  perfect  apposition. 
{Knight.) 

dentist's  furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for 
baking  and  burning  porcelain  teeth.  It  is 
made  of  fire-clay,  and  hooped  with  sheet-iron. 
These  furnaces  are  oval  in  form,  with  hinged 
doors,  the  centre  sections  cased  with  sheet- 
iron.  The  muffles  are  12  inches  long  by  3J 
wide,  inside  measurement.  The  outside 
measurement  of  the  furnace  is  43  inches 
high,  21  wide,  and  16  deep.    (Knight.) 

•den-tist'-ic,  *  den-tist'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
dentist:  -ic:  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  den- 
tistry or  dentists. 


boil,  lj6y ;  po^t,  j6^l ;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hln,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,    sin,  a§ ;   expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     -ing. 
Hsian,  -tian=  shan.     -tlon,  -»lon=shiin;  -tlon.  -alon  =  zhun.    -«lou8,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^U 
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dent'-ia-trj^,  s.  [Eng.  dentist :  -i-y.]  The  art, 
bci(Mn:e,  or  luofcssiou  of  a  dentist. 

den-ti'-tion.  s.    [Lat.  dentitio,  from  dentio  = 
to  breed  teeth  ;  deiis  (genit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth.] 
L  Ordinary  Lanyiiaye : 

1.  The  act  or  proces;<  of  breeding  or  growing 
tee  til. 

2.  The  time  of  breerling  or  growing  teeth, 
II.  Comp.  A nat. :  The  system  or  iiirangemeiit 

of  teetli  peculiar  to  any  animal.  [Dental 
Formula.] 

■'The  atructuteof  the  dentition  of  the  U|»i>or  Jftw, 
with  the  uiode  of  arliutiliilioii  of  the  uuiiidkble,  reiiinvijfl 
it  frnm  Huch  ordors  iia  H'HU-ntia  niid  Edentata."^ 
Tram.  Am<-r.  Phitm-  .Soc.  vol.  xiU..  i>.  206  (1873). 

dentition  formula,  s.  [Dektal  for- 
mula.) 

*dcnt'-ize,  v.i.  [Lat.  dens  (genit.  dentis)  =  a 
tooth,  and  Eng.  sutl'.  -ize.]  To  renew  the 
teeth,  or  to  have  them  renewed;  to  breed 
teeth. 

"The  old  couiiteaa  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
■was  seven  score,  did  duntiie  twice  or  thrice,  ciuttlng 
her  old  teeth,  and  ntliers  coming  In  their  idace."— 
Bacon  ■  ynturitl  Uiitory,  j  755. 

•denf-ized,  pa.  far.  or  a.    [Dentize.] 

•  dent -iz-ing,  pr.  jyar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dentize.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  ]mr.  (C  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  A^siibsL:  The  act  of  renewing  the  teeth; 

dentition. 

dent'-oid,  o.  [Lat.  dens  (genit  dentis  =  a 
tooth,  and  Gr.  eXSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance,  ] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  tooth  ; 
odontoid. 

t  dent-6-lin -gual,  dent-i-lin'-gual  (gu 

as  gw),  ('.  &  s.  |L:it.  dens  (genit.  di-n(is)  = 
a  touth,  liny^ia  =  the  tongue ;  Eng.  adj.  siiir 
-al.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  A  term  .apjilied  to  a  consonant  pro- 
nounced by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  teeth 
or  to  the  gum  immediately  above  the  teeth  ; 
linguadental. 

B.  As  siihstantive : 

Gram. :  A  sound  pronounced  by  apply- 
ing the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  to  the  gum 
immediately  above  the  teeth  ;  a  linguadental ; 
as  d,  t,  s. 

"Real  AentlUntniaU.  produced  between  the  tongue 
and  teeth."— irhilTictf.'  Life  niid  Growth  o/ Language, 
ch.  iv. 

dent'-ure,  s.    [Fr.] 

A  set  of  teeth  natural  or  artificial.  The 
latter  is  called  a  full  ileiiture,  a  single  tooth, 
or  part  of  a  set,  being  a  parlial  dentuie. 
Artificial  dentures  may  be  elassitied  as  follows: 

1.  A  pivot-tooth  is  an  artificial  crown  set 
upon  a  natural  root. 

2.  Dentures  made  from  dentine  or  river- 
horse  teeth,  plate  and  teeth  carved  from  a 
solid  block. 

3.  Plates  carved  from  dentine  to  fit  the 
gums,  or  the  gums  and  the  roof  of  the  moutli, 
upon  which  are  pivoted  natural  human  teeth, 

i.  Plates  made  of  gold  or  silver  fitted  to  the 
mouth  and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth. 

5.  Continuous  gum-dentures.  Plates  made 
of  platinum  and  mounted  with  porcelain  teeth, 
around  the  necks  of  which,  and  upon  the 
lingual  surface  of  the  jilate,  a  silicious  com- 
pound or  enamel  is  fused. 

6.  Mineral  plate  dentures.  Itfade  entirely 
of  porcelain ;  plate  and  teeth  moulded  and 
car\'ed  from  porcelain  mixture,  enamelled  and 
burned. 

7.  Plates  made  of  vulcanized  rubber  with 
porcelain  teeth,  secured  by  being  embedded 
previous  to  the  process  of  vulcanizing,  assisted 
by  pins  and  staples  of  platinum. 

8.  Plates  made  by  casting  a  base  metal 
alloy,  with  porcelain  teeth  secured  by  being 
partially  embedded  in  the  casting.     (Knight.) 

%  Among  the  technical  tenns  appertaining 
to  dentures  are :  Pivot-tooth,  an  artificial 
crown  secured  to  a  natural  root  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  pivot  or  pin  ;  plate-tooth,  one  fas- 
tened to  a  plate ;  plain-tooth,  one  without 
any  gum;  gnm-tuutli,  one  made  with  a  por- 
tion of  gum  attached ;  block,  two  or  nu)re 
teeth  made  unitedly  ;  set.  a  full  furnishing 
for  one  jaw  ;  base,  that  which  artificial  teeth 
are  mounted  on  or  attached  to  ;  mounting, 
attaching  teeth  to  a  base.    (Knight.) 


''denty,  *dentle,  a.    [Dainty.] 

1.  Dainty,  nice,  delicate.    (Scotch.) 

'■  Twa  Hner  tienClrr  wUd-aucks  nevvr  wftt  ft  fefttber." 
— Ncott :  Bride  of  Lammemiour,  ch.  zili. 

2.  Scarce. 

"  For  horses  In  th»t  region  aro  but  dentle. 
But  cleiihantJi  mill  c:iiin!U  thwy  biive  i)lcntle." 

UiLrrlngtun:  Ariotto.  xxxvllL  19. 

•  de-nu-da'-tae,  •>.  y^  [Fem.  pi.  of  Lat.  denii- 
datH^,'l)a.  paj-.  of  denudo  — to  lay  bare,  to 
make  naked.] 

liot. :  An  order  in  Linn«ua's  natural  systenu 
It  contained  the  crocus  and  its  allies. 

de'-nu-date,  v.t.  [Denudate,  a.]  To  make 
naked  or  bare  ;  to  strip,  to  denude. 

"  Who  ruined  hnve  EviunU-n  stock  and  Btat«, 
And  Htroiigly  did  the  Arcadians  Ut;nutl<Ue 
Of  nil  their  arms?  Vicari:   Virgil  (1«32). 

"  TIU  he  \\\ui denudate*l  himself  of  all  lucumbranoeB, 
he  18  uuqu&Iifled."— /Jflcaj/  of  PUty. 

de-nu'-date,  a.  [Lnt.  denndatus,  pa.  par.  of 
denudo  =  to  make  naked,  to  jHnude  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  naked  or  bare ; 
stripped,  denuded. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Appearing  naked.  (A  term  applied  to 
plants  when  the  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves.) 

*  (2)  Applied  to  the  texture  or  polish  of 
bodies,  as  opposed  to  hairy  or  downy. 

2.  Geol. :  [Denuded]. 

de-nud-at'-ed,pa.  par.  or  a.  [Denudate,  v.] 
Tlie  same  as  Denudate,  a.  (q.v.). 

de-nud^a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  denudatio,  from 
denuUalus,  pa.  par.  of  denudo  =.  to  strip,  to 
denude  (q-v.).] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  naked  or 
bare  ;  a  stripping  or  denuding. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  laying  bare  by  removal.  Tlie 
removal  of  superficial  matter  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  subjacent  strata  is  an  act  of  denuda- 
tion ;  so  also  is  the  removal  by  water  of  any 
formation  or  part  of  a  formation.  Thus  we 
liear  of  denuded  rocks  or  of  strata  removed  by 
denudation.  As  the  matter  removed  from 
one  place  must  necessarily  be  deposited  in 
another,  denudation  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany and  precede  deposition. 

2.  Med.  :  The  condition  of  a  part  deprived 
of  its  natural  coverings,  whether  by  wound, 
gangi'cne,  or  abscess.  It  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  bones  when  deprived  of  their  perios- 
teum, and  to  the  teeth  when  they  lose  their 
enamel  or  dental  substance,  or  when  the 
gwns  recede  from  them  and  their  sockets  are 
destroyed. 

5  Valley  of  denudation  : 

Geol. :  A  valley  formed  by  the  denudation 
of  the  strata  in  which  it  is  hollowed  out. 
Murchison  describes  such  a  valley  as  existing 
at  Woolhope  in  Herefordshire.  (See  Siluria, 
ch.  v.) 

de-nude,  v.t.  [Lat.  denude  =  to  make  bare  : 
de  (mtens.),  and  mulo  =  to  bare  ;  nudv^  =bare, 
naked.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  bare  or  naked  ;  to  strip. 

"If  in  summer-time  you  denude  a  vine-branch  of 
its  leaves,  the  grapes  will  never  come  to  maturity."— 
Kay:  On  Che  Creation,  pt.  L 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  deprive  or  divest  of,  to  strip  ; 
as  of  dignity,  office,  rank,  &e. 

"  Kaise  me  this  beggar  and  denude  that  lord," 

Slta^esp. :  Timon  of  Alf'eiu.  iv,  3. 

IL  Geol.  :  To  lay  bare  by  denudation  ;  to 
remove  the  superficial  matter  from. 

de-nud'-ed»  j^a.  par.  or  a.     [Denxtde.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Made  bare  or  naked  ; 
stripi)ed,  divested. 

2.  Geol. :  Laid  bare  by  denudation. 

de-nud'-ing,  3"".  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Denude.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  naked  or 
bare ;  denudation. 

*  de-num',  v.t.  [Pref.  de  (intens.).  and  Eng. 
numb  (q.v.).]  To  confound;  to  perplex;  to 
stupefy  by  incessant  foolish  talk. 


*  de-niim'-tier,   *  de-nouni-bren»   v.k 

[Lat.  denumero,  dinumero.]    To  number,  to 
reckon,  to  count  up. 

"For  thldrede  thi  wr«tb«d*nown»frr«L'— »'»c/(/«.* 
Pi.  \xxxix.  n. 

•  de-nu'-mer-ate,  vl.  [Lat.  denumeratutf 
dinunieratus,  pa.  \)a.T.  ot  denumsro.}  To  count 
down,  to  pay  down,    (Ash.) 

'  de-nu-mer-a'-tlon,  5.    llAt.  denvmeratia, 

dinumerativ.] 

Imw  :  The  act  of  present  payment.   (OgilvU  ; 

Ash.) 

'  de-nun'-ci-ant,  a.  [Lat.  denuntians,  pr. 
par.  o{ dentint'io.]     Denouncing. 

"  By  denunciant  friend,  by  triumphant  (oe."-^o»^ 
t]/le  :  French  Revolution,  pt.  U..  bk.  v.,  ch.  V. 

de-nun' -9i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  denundatus,  pa. 
jiar.  of  denuncio  =  to  denounce.]  To  de- 
nounce, to  cry  out  against, 

"The  vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only*  right  .  .  . 
to  dmunci^ite  this  new  work  l>efore  it  had  iiroduc«d 
the  danger  we  have  so  severely  ML"— Burke :  On  a 
JCi-git-ide  Peace. 

de  -  nun  -  ci  -  a'- tion,  s.  [Lat.  d^nundatio, 
from  denundatus,  im..  par.  of  denuncio;  Fr. 
de)ionciation  ;  Sp.  ^nunciacion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  publLshing ;  a 
proclamation. 

"  In  a  denuTieiatitm  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  w.At 
Is  not  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but  is  Ivit 
at  large."— Attctm, 

2.  The  act  of  denouncing  or  solemnly 
threatening. 

"  Midst  of  these  denunciationt.  and  notwltbtttaudjiig 
the  warning  before  me,  I  commit  mywlf  to  lasting 
d  uran  ce. " — Con  greve- 

3.  A  solemn  threat;  a  public  warning  ac- 
companied with  a  threat. 

•■  Christ  tells  the  Jews  that,  if  they  believe  not.  they 
shall  die  in  their  etna  ;  did  they  never  read  those  d^ 
nunciations  I " —  Ward. 

4.  The  act  of  accusing,  charging,  or  delating. 

5.  The  act  of  denouncing,  finding  fault  with, 
or  crying  out  against 

II.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  or  form  of  declaring 
a  person  who  has  disobeyed  the  charge  given 
on  letters  of  Horning  an  outlaw  or  a  rebeL 
[Horning.] 

de-nun'-^i-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  denu)idat(e); 
■ive.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  denunciation  ;  denun- 
ciatory. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  to  denunciation.   . 

"  The  clamorous,  the  idle,  and  the  ignorsutly  d«niH»- 
ciative,"—Farrar.    {Ogileie-) 

de-niin'-ci-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat. ;  Fr.  dinojidO' 
t^ur ;  Sp.  denunciador  ;  Ital.  denun,ziatore.} 

1.  One  who  denounces  or  publicly  threatens, 

2.  One  who  brings  a  charge  or  lays  an  infor- 
mation. 

■'The  denunciator  does  not  make  himself  a  party  in 
judgment  as  the  accuser  does." — Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

3.  One  who  denounces,  condemns,  or  cries 
out  against  any  person  or  thing. 

de-nun-5i-a'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  denundat(e) ; 
-ori/.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  character  of,  or 
containing  a  denunciation, 

de-ny',  *  de-nay,   *  de-naye,  *  de-noy. 

*  de-nye,  *  de-ny-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

deneier,   denoier ;    Fr.    dmler ;    Sp.    &    Port 
denegar ;  Ital.  dinegare,  from  I>at.  denego  =  to 
deny  :  de  (intens.),  and  nego  =  to  deny,  to  re- 
fuse.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contradict ;  to  say  no  to  ;  to  gainsay, 

2.  To  show  or  prove  the  falsity  of. 

"That  I  cau  deny  by  a  circumstance."— iShoAcfp.  .- 
Tu>o  Gent,  of  Ver..  L  L 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant,  to  withhold. 

■•  But  heaven's  eternal  Ax>m  denies  the  rest." 

Pnpe:  Homer  a  Hind.  xvL  307. 

^  Sometimes    followed    by   to   before    the 
person  from  whom  anything  is  withheld. 
"  Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  d^iv.' 

Pope  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  L  T20. 

4.  To  refuse  to,  to  withhold  from, 

•■  I  ineiin  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  bis  name." 
Covfper:  Tatk.  iv.  427,  428. 

5.  To  refuse  to  yield  or  accede  to. 

■■  He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied." 

Shakftp. :  Richard  //..  v.  S. 

6.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge ;  to  disavow. 
(Opposed  to  confess.) 


l&te.  fat»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w4Lf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  ==  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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"  All  deiiyetlc  It  auon,  no  iiion  aaseniit." 

Deitruction  of  Troy.  8,099. 

7.  To  disown  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  ; 
to  reject.    (Opposed  Co  own  or  ackjiowledgv.) 

"  Though  I  shoulil  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  uot  Ut-ni/ 
thee^—iftitt.  xxvi.  35. 
•  8.  To  decline,  to  refuse  to  accept,  to  re- 
ject. 

"Deny  his  ofTered  homage." 

Shakesp. :  liichard  II.,  ii.  1. 

•9.  To  forbid,  to  refuse  permission  to. 

"  To  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me."      Hhakesp. :  Tempest,  ilL  1. 

B*  Ititransitive : 

1,  To  say  no,  to  refuse  ;  not  to  comi'Iy. 
"  And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  aiKhcd, 

And,  half  coiisentiug,  half  denied." 

Scott :  Lay  of  Vie  L<ist  Minstrel,  ii.  29. 

2,  To  contradict ;  to  assert  the  falsity  of 
anything. 

"  And  ngain  he  denied  with  an  oath,  I  do  not  know 
the  ma.n."— Matt.  xxvL  72. 

3,  To  refuse  to  grant  or  allow. 

"  Patroclus  shakes  his  lance,  but  fate  denies." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xvi.  463. 

*4.  To  refuse,  to  decline ;  not  to  agree  or 
consent. 

"  Deny  to  apeak  with  me?    They  are  sick  ?" 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  U.  4. 

&  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  own. 

"  Do  uot  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me." 

Stuikesp. :  iiomeo  A  Juliet,  iv.  1. 

^  To  deny  oneself :  Not  to  gratify  the  appe- 
tite or  desire  ;  to  refrain  or  abstain  from. 

"The  beat  sigii  and  fruit  of  denying  OTirselvea.  is 
mercy  to  others." — Sprat. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
deny  and  to  re/iise  :  "To  deny  respects  matters 
of  fact  or  knowledge ;  to  refuse  matters  of 
wish  or  request.  We  deny  what  immediately 
belongs  to  ourselves  :  we  refuse  what  belongs 
to  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  refuse 
as  to  the  future  :  we  deny  our  participation  in 
what  has  been  ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in 
that  which  may  be;  to  deny  must  always  be 
expressly  verbal  ;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be 
signified  by  actions  or  looks  as  well  as  words. 
A  denial  atfects  our  veracity  ;  a  refiisal  affects 
our  good  nature.  .  .  .  Deny  is  sometimes  the 
act  of  unconscious  agents  :  ref^tse  is  always  a 
personal  and  intentional  act." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  deny 
and  to  rfisou'?i:  "  ZJe/iy  approaches  nearest  to 
the  sense  of  diso^rn  when  applied  to  persons  ; 
dismun,  that  is,  not  to  own,  on  the  other  hand, 
bears  a  strong  analogy  to  deny  when  aj'plied 
to  things.  In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with 
regard  to  one's  knowledge  of  or  connection 
with  a  ]ierson  ;  disoioniiig,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  term  of  larger  imjiort,  including  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  relationship  or  social  tie  : 
the  former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  re- 
lated ;  the  latter  of  such  only  as  are  related. 
Peter  denied  our  Saviour ;  a  parent  can 
scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enonnous  ;  a  child 
can  never  disown  its  parent  in  any  case  with- 
out violating  the  most  sacred  duty.  In  the 
set'ond  case  deny  is  said  in  regard  to  things 
thnt  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  dis- 
oirn  only  in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one- 
Bell"  or  that  in  which  one  is  personally  con- 
cerned. A  person  denies  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  he  diso^vns 
all  participation  in  any  affair.  We  may  deny 
having  seen  a  thing  ;  we  may  disown  that  we 
did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
oidy  thing  implicated  in  a  denial;  our  guilt, 
innocence,  or  honour  is  implicated  in  what 
we  disown.  A  witness  denies  what  is  stated 
as  a  fact ;  the  accused  party  disowns  what 
is  laid  to  his  charge.  A  denial  is  employed 
only  for  outward  actions  or  events  ;  that 
which  can  be  related  may  be  denied:  dis- 
owning extends  to  whate\er  we  can  own 
or  possess ;  we  may  disown  our  feelings, 
our  name,  our  connexions,  and  the  like." 
{Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to  deny  and 
to  coyitradict,  see  Contradict;  see  also  Dis- 
avowal. 

dc-ny'-ing,  pr.  jjor.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deny.] 

A,  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  contradicting,  re- 
fusing, disavowing,  or  rejecting. 

t de-ny'-ing-ly,    adv.    [Eng.  denying;   -ly.] 
In  a  maniiei-  expressive  of  denial. 

"  How  hard  you  look,  and  how  denying?;/ 1 " 

Tennyson :   Vivien.  187. 


"  de-ob -Struct,  v.t.  [^v^t  dc  =  away,  from, 
and  c/j.s/nic/  t,q.v.).]  To  remove  obstructions 
from  ;  tu  clear  of  anything  which  obstructs ; 
to  clear. 

"It  is  a  singular  good  wound-herb,  useful  for  de- 
obKtrucrinu  the  pores  of  the  hwiy."— More :  Antidote 
against  .ithcimn. 

"de-ob-struct'-ed,  pa.  jhit.  or  a.     [De- 

ORSTRUCT.J 

*  de-6b-8trUCt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [De- 

obstruct.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  jio^tidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  A.-i  ^uhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  clearing 
of  obstructions. 

'  de-6b'-8tru-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
ftoiii,  and  nhstriiens,  pr.  par.  of  obstruo  =  to 
obstruct,  to  block  up.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Removing  obstructions  ;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the 
natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of 
the  body;  resolving  viscidities  ;  aperient. 

"  All  3oi)eB  are  attenuating  and  deobstruent,  resolv- 
ing viscid  suhstnucea-" —Arbuthnot .  On  Aliment*. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Med, :  A  medicine  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  opening  and  clearing  the  natural 
dm-ts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body  ; 
an  opening  or  aperient  medicine. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  and  safe  deobstriient  in  cachectick 
and  hysfcerick  canes." —Bishop  Berkeley  :  Siris,  §  t>. 

*  de-oc'-u-lat©,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 

and  ocuU'Uus  =  having  eyes  ;  oculus  =  an  eye.j 
To  deprive  of  the  eyes  or  of  sight ;  to  blind. 

de'-o-dand,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  dand'um  =  to  be 
given  to  God.] 

Old.  Laio :  A  personal  chattel,  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of 
any  person,  as  if  a  horse  struck  his  keeper 
and  so  killed  l«m,  or  if  a  tree  fell  and  killed 
a  passer-by.  In  these  and  such  cases  that 
which  caused  the  death  was  to  be  gi^'en  to 
God— that  is,  forfeited  to  the  crown — to  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  religious  uses  or  charity. 
No  deodand  was  due  where  an  infant  under 
the  age  of  discretion  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
a  cart,  or  horse,  or  the  like.  The  right  to 
deodands  within  certain  limits  was  frequently 
granted  by  the  crown  to  individuals.  Dec- 
dands  were  abolished  in  1846. 

de-6-dar',  s.  [Sansc.  devadam  =  divine  tree.] 
Bot.  :  Cednts  Deodara,  a  large  tree,  attaining 
to  tlie  height  of  100  ft.,  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  similar  in  liabit  of  growth  to  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  of  which  it  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  only  a  variety.  Its  timber  is  much 
valued  and  used  in  India.  It  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1831.  The  name  Deodar 
is  also  locally  applied  to  other  trees,  esj'C- 
cially  Conifers,  in  India,  as  at  Simla,  to  tlie 
Cuprcssus  tnndosa.  The  C.  Deodara  yields  by 
exudation,  and  partly  by  heat,  a  kind  of  tur- 
pentine, resin,  and  pitch. 

^de'-o-date,  s.  [Lat.  Deo  datum  =.3^  thing 
given  to  God.] 

1.  An  offering  to  God. 

■'  Whatsoever  their  corbau  contained,  wherein  that 
blessed  widow's  deodate'WBA  laid  up." — Booker :  Ecclet. 
Polity,  bk.  viL,  §22. 

2.  A  gift  from  God. 

"  He  would  be  a  deodate^  a  fit  new  year's  gift  for  Gi>d 
to  bestow  on  the  world.  — D'Oyly :  Life  of  SaTttrqft, 
ch.  ii. 

de-6' -dor-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  d«  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  odor  ant  {q.v.).^ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Deodorizing. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  deodorizer. 

de-O-dor-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deodori::{e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  removing  or 
destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or  noxious 
effluvia  by  chemical  or  other  deodorizers. 

de-o'-dor-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  odorize  (q.v.>  j  To  deprive  of  or 
free  from  any  effluvium  or  odour,  especially 
one  that  is  fetid  or  noxions  ;  to  disinfect. 

de-6' -dor- ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Deodorize.] 

de-o'-dor-iz-er,  s.  (Eng.  deodoru^e);  -er.] 
Ouv  who  or  tliJit  whicli  deodorizes;  specifi- 
cally, any  substance  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  destroying  any  fetid,  infectious,  or 
noxious  effluvia,  such  as  chloride  of  lime,  car- 


bolic acid.  Ac.  A  drug  or  pastille  applied  to, 
or  burned  in  the  presence  of,  putrescent, 
i>urnlent,  infectious,  or  fetid  matter.  De- 
odorizers are  a  sanitary  provision  for  the  de- 
fecation of  matter  having  noxious  e£Quvia; 
acting  to  render  the  matter  inert,  to  absorb  it 
meclianically,  or  only  to  di.sguisc  it,  supplant- 
ing the  fetor  by  superior  energy,  as  in  the  U68 
of  aromatic  pastilles. 

de-o'-dor-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [De- 
odorize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  deodori- 

ZlltUMi. 

*  deo-feU-shine,  s.  [A.S.  dedfol  =  devil,  and 
sun  =  a  phantasm.]    Devilish  craft  or  (running. 


*  deo-fie,  '  dco-vel, "  deo-vle,  s.    [Devil.] 

*  deol.  *  del. '  dell,  '  dol, '  dool,  *  doole. 

*  doylle»  *  dill,  s.  (O.  Fr.  doel,  duel,  deal, 
dull,  &(-.  ;  Sp.  duelo;  Ital.  diwlo.]  [Dole  (2), 
s.]     Grief,  sorrow,  pain,  trouble. 

'■  iJeol  thou  might  habbe." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  lOL 

^deo-len,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  doloir.]  [Deol.]  To 
grieve,  to  sorrow,  to  lament. 

"  Aliftanndree  folk  deoleth  ywls 
For  tlie  kiiyi^ht  that  is  yslawe." 

Aluaunder.LIM. 

*  deol-ful.  del-ful  •  dole-fuUe,  *  dol- 
full,  ^  dul-fuU,    dyl-ful,  a.    [Dulkfll  ] 

*  deol-ful-Uche.  *  del  ful  U.  *  dol  ful -11, 

*  dul-ful-U,  *  dul  ful-llche,  adv.  [Dole- 
fully.] 

*  de-on'-er-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  deoneratus,  pa. 
par.  of  dcunero  =  to  unload  :  de  =■  away,  from, 
and  onus  (genit.  otieris)  =  a  load.]  To  unload, 
to  disburden. 

*  de-on-to-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  deontolog{y) ; 
-tad.]    Of  or  pertainfng  to  deontology. 

*  de-6n-t6l-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  deojitolog(y) ; 
-ist.]    One  versed  in  deontology. 

*  de-on-tol  -6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fie'oc  (deon),  neut. 
pr.  par.  of  Set  (dei)  =  it  behoves,  and  Aoyos 
{logos)  =.  a  word,  a  discourse.]  The  science 
of  moral  duty,  or  of  that  which  is  morally 
binding  or  obligatory;  a  term  applied  by  the 
followers  of  Jeremy  Bentham  to  their  doctrine 
of  ethics.     [Benthamism.  ] 

"Reasoniug  produces  theosophy   or   ontology    ftDd 
deontotoffi/."~AOien<euyn,  Sept.  2,  1832. 

*  deop.  '  deope.  *  dep,  a.    [Deep.] 

de-6-per -cul-ate,  a.     [Lat.  de  =  down, 
away,  and  opercuhttus  =  covered  with  a  lid; 
operculum  =  a  lid.] 
Hot.  :  Having  lost  the  operculum  (said  of 

Mosses). 

*  deope-SChipe,  s.  [A.S.  deop ;  -scipe.] 
Depth. 

"The  deopeschipe  and  te  dearue  run  of  his  death  o 
rode."— Leg.  St.  Katherine  {VXid). 

*  deop-liche.    *  deop-Uke,    *  dep-like. 

udu.     [Dkki'lv.] 


'  deop-nesse, 


[Deepness.] 


''  de-6p '-pi-late,  v.t.  [Pref.  rf€=away,  from, 
and  oppilatus,  pa.  par.  of  opjAlo  =  to  stop  up 
or  obstruct.]  To  denbstruct ;  to  clear  a 
passage  ;  to  free  from  obstructions. 

■'  It  maketh  the  belly  soluble,  imd  deoppilateth  or 
unstoppeth  the  veins," — Venner  :  Via  Recta,  p.  184. 

*  de-op-pi-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  oppilatio  =  a  blocking  up.]  Deob- 
struetion  ;  tlie  act  of  clearing  obstructions. 

"Though  the  grosser  parts  he  excluded  again,  yet 
are  the  dissohihle  parts  extracted,  whereby  it  cecuiuea 
effei-tual  iu  deoppilations" — Hruwne  :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  22. 

*  de-Op  -pi-la-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  deojypilatif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Deobstruent,  aperient. 
"A  ithysician    prescribed   him  &  deoppilatioe  and 

purgfttix'e  apozem." — Barvey. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Med. :  A  deobstrnent  or  aperient  medicine. 

^deor,  *deore,  'der,  5.    [Deer.] 

*  deor,  "  deore,  *dere,  n.    [Deab.] 


b65l,  b^:  po&t,  }6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hiii,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =& 
-cian,  -tian  ~  shan.     -tion,  -sion  -  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -siouB  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  de-or-di-na'-tlon,  ».  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eiig.  ordituxHon  (q.v.)-]  Derange- 
ment, disorder. 

••All  thiiiKB  woro  wf  that  k'JKl.  as  dltl  rather  show 
the  frailty  »( luituro  Uihii  a  tUortUnation  or  mprtjaclt 
Qtif—Uowlep:  Tr.  liacon.  Collect,  (if  ii-  h'lu. 

•deor-llche,  * dcor-luke,  adv.    [Dearly.] 

•  deor-ling.  s.    [Uaklino.] 

•  deor-wurthe»  a.    [Dearwokth.] 

•  de-6a'-cu-late»  v.t.  [Lat.  deosculabna,  pa. 
par.  of  debsculor  =  to  kiss  afau-tiouately  ;  dc 
(intena.),  and  osculor  =  to  kiss.]    To  kiss. 

•  de-os-CU-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deosculatio.] 
The  act  of  kissing,  a  kiss. 

"We  have  an  emiineration  of  the  several  act*  of 
worship  reqnlred  to  l>e  performed  to  imaeta-vlz.. 
nrocesaloQa.  Heimflexlou*.  thuriticatlooB.  and  deonu- 
laeion8."—Stiningjli'oC. 

•  de-68'-8i-l!y,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away.  from, 
and  Eng.  ossify  (({.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  of  bones. 

2,  Fig. :  To  weaken,  to  enervate. 

"The  revocntlou  of  the  Edict  of  NRnt«B  ...  bad 
deoxsiMd  France.'— ^uar(rr/y  Jiffvieic.  July.  1881,  p.  4. 

de-ox-id-ate»  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  aw&y,  from, 
and  Eng.  oxidate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  To  dej>rive  of  oxygen  ;  to  abstract 
oxygen  from. 

de-ox'-id-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Deoxidate.] 
d©~6x'-id-at-ing,  jr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deoxi- 

DATK.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  abstract- 
ing oxygen ;  deoxidation. 

de-6x-id-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxidat(e) ;  -ion.] 
Chem.  :  The  abstraction  of  oxygen.  This 
term  ought  to  be  restricted  to  partial  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen,  tlie  terra  reduction  being  ap- 
plied to  the  total  al)straction  of  that  element ; 
thus,  peroxide  of  manganese,  MnOa,  is  said  to 
be  deoxidized  by  heat.  SMnOa^MngOi-t-Oo  ; 
but  oxide  of  silver,  AgoO,  is  reduced,  thus 
Ag.20  =  0+Ag.2,  metallic  silver.  {Waits:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

de-ox-id-i-aa'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.   deoxidiz(e): 

-ation.] 
Citem. :  The  same  as  Deoxidation  (q.v.). 

de-ox'-id-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de=  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  oxidize  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  same  as  Deoxidate  (q.v.). 

de-ox  -id-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deoxidize.] 

de-ox'  id-izing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [De- 
oxidize. ] 

A.  &  B.  As  ;>r,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  Deoxidization,  deoxidation, 

de-ox-y-ben'-zoin,  s.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eng. 

oxy(gen),  henzoin.] 

Chem.:  Phenyl  -  benzyl -ketone,  CgHs-CO- 
CHo'CfiHs.  Ohtiined  by  reducing  benzoin. 
C6H5  0H(OH)-CO-C6H5,  a  ketonic  alcohol,  by 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  by  heating 
mono-brora-toluylene  with  waterto  ISOHo  190^ 
It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables, 
which  melt  at  55°,  and  sublime  without  de- 
composition. He.ated  with  hydriodic  acid  it 
forms  dibenzyl,  CfiHsCHa-CHoCeHg. 

de-ox'-y-gen-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  oxiigenoU  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxi- 
date. 


de-6x'-3^-gen-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
oxygenate.] 


[De- 
h  s. 


dc-ox'-y-gen-at-ing,   pr.  par., 
[Deuxvqenate.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  Deoxidization  ;  deoxidation. 

de-6x-y-gen-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  deoxygenat(e); 

•ion.] 
Chem. :  The  same  as  Deoxidation  (q.v.). 

*de-pa'-gan-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de=away,  from, 
and  F.ng. '^jr/f/fun^e  (q.v.)j.  To  raise  from  a 
state  nf  paganism. 


•  dd-palnt;  v.t.  [Fr.  depeint,  ps.  par.  of 
depeindre  =  to  depict,  describe.] 

1.  To  depict,  to  picture  ;  to  represent  by  a 
picture  or  drawing. 

■'  Those  i>lea»"d  the  moat  where,  by  a  cuunlng  hand, 
Veuainted  wao  the  i.*trlarclial  age." 

Thornton :  Cattle  o/  IndoUnct,  L  W. 

2.  To  depict  or  describe  in  words. 

•'  Such  ladleit  fair  would  I  tUpaint^ 
In  roundelay,  or  Buunal  quaint.      Oay. 

3.  To  mark  with  colour ;  to  colour,  to  stain. 
"  silver  dronu  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint  ' 

'  Fairfax. 

*  de-paint -ed,  ?«*.  par.  or  a.     [Depaint.] 

*  de-paint-er,  ^  de-paynt-cr,  s.     [Eng. 

depaint;  -er.j    One  wliu  paints  or  colours. 
"  Welcum  d9paynt^  of  the  bloomyt  medhi," 

O.D^Ui/lat:  VirgU  \l't<A.). 

'  depainting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Depaint.] 
A,  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  painting,  figuring, 
or  describing. 

*  de-pail^,  v.«.  [Fr.  d^perir.]  To  destroy; 
to  ruin. 

•'  Your  eicelleiicp  umUt  [lelriea  U  sa  knaw, 
iJa  wietchU  word  may  depair  your  hie  name. 

Palice  of  Botiour,  It.  22. 

•  de-pal'-mato.  v.t.  [Lat.  d^iMilmo.]  To 
strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  to  box  the 
ears. 

•  do-pa-rd'-^lli-ato,  v.i.  [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  parochia^a.  parish.]  To  move  from 
a  parish. 

■  If  8uch  a  nua»b(;r  of  peaaanta  were  to  deparochiaU." 
Foote  :  The  Orators,  1. 

de-part',  *  departyn,  *  deperte,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Fr.  departir  =  to  divide,  to  distribute;  se. 
departir= to  separate  oneself,  to  depart :  Lat. 
de  =  away,  from,  and  partior  =  to  distribute  ; 
pars  —  a  part ;  Sp.  departir ;  ItaL  departire.} 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  divide,  to  distribute,  to  share,  to 
part. 

"  We  wille  departe  his  clothing."— 7Vw«(eZey  Myst. 
p.  228. 

*  2.  To  separate,  to  divide. 

'■  The  hmes  departpn  the  kyi^om  of  Smrye  and 
the  contree  of  Pheneeie."— -VawTt<teOT««.  p.  lo3. 

*  3.  To  divide  into  parties. 

"The    multitude    waa    departed."  —  Wyclife :   Acts 
xxiii.  7. 

*  L  To  distinguish,  to  discriminate. 

"That  con  deperte  faUhed  fiom  trewthe." 

Poem  oil  Freemasonry,  578. 

*  5,  To  leave,  to  retire  from,  to  quit, 

"  I  would  your  highnefls  would  depart  the  field." 
Shakeip. :  3  Benry  ri.,  iL  2. 

f  Now  only  used  in  the  phrase,  To  dtpart 
this  life. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  To  become  separated  or  scattered. 

•■A3  a  flock  of  BCheep  .  .  .  the  whioh  dejjarteth aad 
despaTpleth."—Mauniiet'ille.  p.  4. 

*  (2)  To  divide,  to  separate. 

"The  Eede  see  Btreccheth  forth  and  departeth  In 
tweie  mouthea  and  Bees."— rrcpwa,  IL  6a, 

(3)  To  go   away  from   a    place ;    to    move 
away, 
(a)  Absolutely. 

•'  The  mau  departed,  and  told  the  Jewa  that  it  waB 
Jesus,  whioh  had  made  him  whole."— Joftn  v.  15. 

(h)  \iii\ifrom  before  the  place  left. 

"  Ajid  they  departed  from  Dophkah.  and  encamped 
in  AluBb."- A'uf/iA.  xxxiii.  13. 

(c)  With  out  o/before  the  place  left. 

•■They  besought  him  that  be  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasta." — Matt.  viii.  St 

(d)  With  for  before  the  place  gone  to. 

2.  Figuratively : 

t  (1)  To  desist,  to  forsake,  to  abandon  (with 
from). 

"  Drpari  from  evil  and  do  good,"— Pa.  ixxiv.  14. 
t  (-2)  To  forsake,  to  desert,  to  fall  away. 

■■  Hear  me  uow  therefore.  O  ye  children,  and  depart 
not  froln  the  words  of  my  mouth."— /Voi',  v.  7. 

(3)  To  yield  or  give  way ;  to  abandon  a 
purpose,  &c. 

•■His  majesty  prevailed  not  with  any  of  them  to 
d'-part  from  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  their  d&- 
tnii.uds."—CI>JTrndnn. 

*  (4)  To  deviate,  to  wander,  to  vary. 
(5)  To  pass  away  ;  to  be  lost,  to  perish. 

"  The  good  departed  away,  and  the  evil  abode  BtUL" 
—2  Eidrat  iii.  22. 


*  (6)  To  cease. 

"  The  prey  departeth  uot.'—NaJtum  UL  L 

(7)  To  die,  to  decease,  to  leave  this  world- 

"  Lord,  uow  lottcnt  thou  thy  Krvant  depart  iu  peaoe, 
according  to  thy  word.^— ii«« IL  2». 

II.  i-uu) ;  To  vary  or  deviate  from  the  title 
or  defence  which  a  party  lias  once  insisttwl  ou 
in  pleading. 

%  To  depart  with :  To  part  with,  to  resign, 
to  give  up. 

•'  The  M-J9  Bhewed  hlm5eUe  ae  lothe  to  depart  teith 
any  money,  aa  If  Ulogenca  had  said.  ...  —  UdaU. 
Apopfuh.,  loL  a*.  U 

"  de-part',  s.    [Depvet,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lartguage : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  departing ;  departure. 

*■  I  had  In  charge,  at  »iy  depart  from  Franc* 
To  many  ITIuccm  Margaret," 

:ihake*p. :  2  Bonry  Vl.,  L  L 

2.  Fig. :  Death,  decease. 

"  TldluKs.  an  swiftly  as  the  post  could  ran.         ^ 
Were  Drought  me  of  yuur  loss  and  liia  d^*art. 

Shaketp. :  a  ffenri/  V  J  ,  il  i. 

n.  Chem. :  The  separation  or  resolution  of  • 
compound  into  its  constituent  elements. 

"  The  chyoiista  have  » liquor  called  water  of  depart.' 
— Baeon. 

•  de-part -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  depart;  -obZe.l 
Tliid  can  be  divided  or  separated  ;  caj^able  ol 
division  ;  divisible. 

"Thre  peraouea  in  parcellea  departable  iio  other.' 
P.  Plouman,  li.43Xk. 

de-part'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Depart,  a.J 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Shared,  distributed- 

*  2.  Divided,  sejjarated. 

3.  Gone  away,  left. 

4.  Dead,  deceased  ;  having  left  this  world. 
"  If  fix'd  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield. 


de-part'-er,  s.    [Eng.  depart;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  who  divides,  distributes,  or  shares. 
"Who  ordeynede  me  domesman,  or  departa-  on 

yoa'i:"—jyycliffe:  Luke  xn.  H. 

*  2.  One  who  discriminates  ;  a  judge. 

'•  Departer  or  demer  of  tboughtia."  —  WycJ^^l 
Beb.  iv.  12. 

3.  One  who  departs,  or  goes  away. 

*  IL  Chem.:  One  who  refines  metal  by 
separation. 

de-part -ing,  *  de-part^yng,  •  de-part- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a..  Hi.  s.     [Depabt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  dividing,  or  separating. 

"To  the  dcparti/nge  of  soul  and  apirif — WycUffi: 
Beb.  iv.  12. 

*  2.  A  division. 

"  A  derk  myst  v/oa  niaad  .  .  .  and  pasaide  thorov 
tho  departingit''—^'yclijfe:  Ben.  rv.  17. 

*  3.  A  distinction,  a  separation. 

"  T  shall  sett«  departyng  hitwii  my  peeple  and  thl 
peeple."—  Wycliffe  :  Exod.  vUL  23. 

*  4.  A  dissension,  a  division. 

"  I  heere  dcpartyngU  or  disscencionns  (or  to  be.'— 
WycUffe :  1  Cor.  xL  13. 

6.  A  departure,  or  going  away. 
"  The  first  departing  of  the  kin?  for  Ireland." 

Shaketp. :  JUchard  II.,  IL  1. 

6.  Death,  decease. 

•  de-parf -ing-l3^,'  *  de-part-yng-li,  adv. 
[Eng.  departing;  -ly.]  Not  continuously,  or 
for  any  time  ;  shortly. 

'■  Tho  schulen  not  aowne  departyngU" — Wycl^fe: 
Numb.  X.  7. 

*  de-part-i^'-ing.s.    [Depabt,  v.]   Division, 

partition. 

"  The  tim«  of  the  divlaioune  and  departiting  mBO*.* 
—Ad-  Dom   Cone.  (14W),  p.  66. 

de-part'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  departcment.'j 
I.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage : 

*  1.  The  act  of  departing ;  departure. 

"  Sudden  departments  from  one  extreme  to  anoth«t" 
—  Wotton  :  Reliquice.  p.  6L 

*  2.  A  division  or  separation. 

*  3.  A  division. 

"  The  Romin  fleets,  duringtheir  command  at  sea.  haa 
their  several  stations  and  departm,ent.&."—Arbuthnot. 

4,  A  separate  allotment  or  branch  of  busi- 
ness, administration,  &c.  ;  a  distinct  branch 


late.  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wst.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or,  wore.  w^U,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


departmental— dependence 
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or  office  in  wliich  a  certain  class  of  dutit^'s  is 
assigned  to  aud  carried  out  by  a  particular 
person. 

"The  only  department 'with  which  no  fauJt  could 
be  found  was  the  dcfiarfment  of  Furei^  Affttira," — 
Mitcaulay     IlUt.  Enj..  ch.  xiv. 

5.  A  branch  of  scieuce  or  study. 
n.  Tech>iicallij : 

1.  Geog.  :  One  of  the  districts  into  which 
France  is  divided.  It  usually  comprehends 
four  or  five  arrondisseuieuts.  eacli  of  wliieh 
contains  several  cantons,  ejich  of  which  again 
consists  of  several  communes. 

2,  Mil.  :  A  military  sub-division  of  a  coun- 
try.    (Americiiii.) 

de-part-xaen'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  drpnrtment ; 
-al.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  department. 

"...  depart inental  guards,  called  together  for  the 

Srotection   of    the    revolutionists."— jSurAe."   I'rvf.  to 
rissot'i  Address. 

de-part'-ure,  s.    [Eng.  depart;  -ure.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

"(1)  The  act  of  separating  or  putting  aside  ; 
separation. 

but  absolute  departure.'— 

(2)  The  act  of  departing  or  going  away. 

"  They  were  seen  not  ooly  all  the  while  our  Saviour 
was  upun  fiLTth,  but  survived  after  his  departure  out 
of  this  world." — Adiiison. 

2,  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  An  abandonment ;  a  forsaking  or  desist- 
ing from. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  departure  from  evil,  are 
phrases  of  like  importance.— riU'tton. 
(2)  A  deviation  from  a  standard,  purpose,  or 
object. 

*  (3)  Ruin,  destruction. 

"The  isles  that  are  in  the  sea  shall  be  troubled  at 
thy  departure." —Ezek.  jcxvi.  18. 

(4)  Death,  disease  ;  a  departing  from  this 
world . 

'"Happy  waa   their  good  prince  in  hia   timely  de- 
parture, v:\ii\ih  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
■on's  miseries."- Si<^nf^. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Law:  A  deviating  or  departing  from  the 
title  or  defence  which  a  party  has  once  iu- 
slsted  on  in  pleading. 

"Such  rejoinder  would  be  an  entire  departure  from 
his  origiuiU  plea." — Bluc/cstoru:  Comment.,  bk.  ili., 
ch   x.i. 

2.  Navigation : 

(1)  The  distance  of  two  places  on  the  same 
parallel,  counted  in  miles,  of  the  equator ;  the 
easting  or  westing  of  a  ship  with  regard  to  tlie 
meridian  it  departed  from  :  the  difference  of 
longitude  between  the  present  meridian  and 
where  the  last  reckoning  was  made. 

(2)  The  bearing  or  position  of  an  object  from 
which  a  vessel  commences  her  dead  reckoning, 

*  3.  Chem. :  The  parting  or  separating  of 
silver  from  gold. 

H  For  the  difference  between  depar^^re  and 
death  see  Death  ;  for  that  between  departure 
and  exit  see  Exit. 

•  de-pas'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  dcpasceru,  pr.  par, 
of  (lepasco  =  to  feed :  de  (intens.),  and  pasco  = 
to  feed.]    Feeding. 

de-past'-ure,  *  de-pas'-tre,  v.L  &  i.  [Lat, 

deiKiscor  =  to  feed,  to  graze.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

"They  keep  their  cattle,  and  live  themselves,  in 
bodies  pnatiiriug  ujkiu  the  mountains,  and  removing 
BtiU  to  iresh  laud,  as  they  have  depastured  the  former." 
— Upenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  put  out  to  graze,  to  pasture. 

"  If  40  sheep  vield  6  >lb.  of  wool,  and  are  {Icpasturcd 
In  one  parish  for  a  whole  year,  the  parson  shall  have 
9\\ss."~A'jliffe  :  Parergon. 

"*  B.  Intrans. :  To  feed,  to  graze. 

"  if  a  man  takes  in  a  horse  or  other  cattle  to  graze 
and  depasture  in  hisgrijunds."— fli<ic:Aa(o«c 

de-past'-nred*  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Depasture.] 

de-past'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [De- 
pasture.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sjtbst.  :  The  act  of  grazing  or  pastur- 
ing. 

•  de-pa'-tri-ate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  de  =  away, 

from,  aud  j>atria  =  one's  country  ;  cf.  expa- 
triate. ] 


A,  Intrans. :  To  leave  one's  country  ;  to  go 
into  voluntary  exile. 

"  Depatrtater    Whafa  that?" 
"Why.  ye  fool  you.  loavo  uiy  country." 
ViUieri  (r>ukti  of  Buckingham] :   The  Chanc.s. 

B,  Trans. :  To  drive  from  one's  country  ; 
to  bunish,  to  expatriate. 

■  de-pau'-per,  u.^  [L&t.  depaupero.]  To  make 
poor ;  to  impoverish. 

"  Ye  have  notonlle  .  .  .  depaupercit  the  inhahitajitla 
of  the  toun."— .^c((  James  VI..  1671  (ed.  18UJ,  p.  69. 

*  de-pau'-per-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  depauperatns, 
pn.  par.  of  depaupero  :  de  (intens.),  and  j^^^^- 
pero  =  to  make  poor  ;  pauper  =  poor,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  poor,  to  impoverish,  to 
beggar. 

"Liming  does  not  depanperati: ;  the  ground  will 
last  long,  and  bear  large  grain."— .WortimCT-. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  weaken,  to  depress. 

"WTiich  de/xiuperafet  the  s[^iT It."  —Taylor:  Great 
Examples,  pt.  iL,  12. 

de-pau'-per-ate,  de-pau'-per-at-ed,  a. 

[Lat.  depauperatus.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Made  poor,  impoverished. 

"They  become  low  aud  much  depauperated."  — 
Sitiilh  :  Portraiture  of  Old  Age,  p.  184. 

2.  Bot. :  Imperfectly  developed,  starved,  or 
ill-formed  from  want  of  nutriment. 

■^de-pau'-per-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [De- 
pauperate, v.] 

A*  &.  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  2mrticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
poor  or  impoverishing. 

t de-pan '-per-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  Eng.  pauperize  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  raise  from  a  state  of  paupr    -m. 

"Oar  efforts  at  d-pauiycrizing  the  children  of  pau- 
pers."— Edinburgh  lievieto.    [Oglloie.) 

2.  To  make  poor. 

"This  immense  fauna  .  ,  .  is  ah  rank  and  depau- 
perized in  North  Asia.  '-Huxley :  Crtiigues  &  Addresses 
(1873),  p.  206. 

"depe.  *deppe,  a  &s     [Deep.j 

"  de-pea9ll',  ^de-peche,  v.t.  [Fr.  d^pecher 
:=■  to  hasten.]    To  discharge,  to  despatch. 

"As  Boonas.the  iiarty  which  they  shall  find  before 
our  justices  shall  be  depeacfted." — ffackluyt :  Vouagts. 

I  26". 

■*  de-pec'-ti-ble,  a.  [Lat.  depecto  =  to  comb 
down  :  de  =  down,  and  pecto  =  to  comb.] 
Tough,  clammy,  tenacious  ;  capable  of  being 
extended. 

"It  may  be  also  that  some  Ixidies  have  a  kind  of 
lentor,  and  are  of  a  more  depectiblo  nature  than  oil."— 
Baci/n. 

*  de-pec'-U-la-tion,  s,  [Lat,  depecidatns, 
pa.  par.  of  depeculor  =  to  embezzle.]  Embez- 
zlement, rr)bl.>ery,  pecnlation. 


*de-peincf  (peinct  as  pant),  vJ.     [De- 
paint.]    To  dt'ijict,  to  paint. 

"The  redde  rose  medled  with  the  white  jrfere. 
In  either  cbeeke  d&pcinrtfn  lively  chere." 

Spenser:  tiln^pherds  Culcndt-r  I  April). 

*  Ae-peint,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Depaint.]  Painted. 

"  With  large  toppes,  and  mastes  longe, 
Richl J depeiiit."  Chaucer:  Dreme,  711. 

*  de-pell',  v.t.     [Lat.  depello :  de  =  away,  from, 

and  pcllo  =  to  drive.]    To  drive  away,  to  repel, 
to  rebut. 

"They  encrea«e  strength,  fuid  d^ieU  old  age."— Ten- 
ner:   Via  Recta,  p.  218, 

*dep-en,  v.t.      [A.S.  d^pan.']     To  plunge,  to 
dip. 

"  Olepi  me  mot  hym  depe  Ine  the  water."— Sftwe- 
ham.  p.  11. 

de-pend',  v.i.       [Fr.  dipendre,  from  Lat.  de- 
]>eiidcu  =  to  hang  down,    to  depend  :  de  — 
down,  and  pendeo  ^  to  hang  ;   Ital.  dipendere  ; 
Sp.  depender.] 
*  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  hang  down  ;  to  be  suspended. 

"  From  the  frozen  beard 
Long  icicles  depend,  and  crackling  sounds  are  heard." 

Lriiden. 

2.  To  hang,  to  lean. 

"...  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  of  one  foot  standing ;  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brandu." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline,  ii.  4. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  dependent,  as  to  the  issue  or  re- 
sult,  on  something    else  ;    to  be  contingent 


upon ;  to  be  related  to  os  the  result  to  the 
cause,  or  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent, 

"  The  peace  and  hap].iueas  of  a  society  depend  ou  the 
justice  and  fidelity,  the  temperance  aud  charity,  of  lt« 
m  i:inhvTa."—/Cogers. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  another  ; 
to  be  subject  as  a  dependant  or  retainer. 

"  Ami  the  remainders,  that  hhull  istill  depend. 
To  bu  such  men  as  may  beaort  your  a^i^e." 

Shake$p. :  l.eir,  L  L. 

3.  To  be  connected  with  or  inllueneed  by. 

"A  better  state  to  me  Ijclongs 
Thau^lhat  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depifml." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnets,  92. 

4.  To  rely,  to  trust,  to  have  conOdence,  to 
rest  (followed  by  on  or  upon). 

"\  am  a  stranger  to 'your  charactcra.  further  than 
as  common  fame  reporta  them,  which  is  nut  U>  be  de- 
pended upon"— Swift. 

5.  To  look  to  solely ;  to  rely  upon  as  for 
aid  or  suppoit ;  to  be  dependent  upon  for  th© 
power  or  means  of  doing  anything. 

6.  To  be  in  a  state  of  suspense ;  to  be  un- 
determined ;  to  be  pending. 

"The  Judge  corrupt,  the  long  depcndinfj  cause. 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws."     Prior. 

7.  To  impend. 

"  This  ia  the  curse  depending  on  those  Ihiit  war  for 

a  placket."— .VAft Ac J/y,  ."  Troilus.  ii.  5.    ((iiuirto.) 

t  de-pend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  de.fiend  ;  -ahU.^ 
That  may  or  can  be  depended  upon ;  reli- 
able. 

"...  attractive,  if  not  in  all  points  dependable, 
vol\imes.''~Arh^nisum,  February  IB,  1882. 

de-pend'-an9e,  s,     [Dependence.] 

de-pend'-ant,  a.    [Dependent.] 

depend  -en9e,     de  -  pend-  azi9e,    d§  - 
peild'-en-9y,  s.    [Fr.dependance.] 
A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  0/  all  forms  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  state  of  hanging  or  depending  from 
something. 

(2)  Something  hanging  down  or  depending 
from  another. 

"  Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show, 
Aud  make  a  large  dependanee  from  the  bough  " 
Ifryden:   Virgil  ;  Georgtc  iv.  805,  806, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Mutual  connection ;  inter-relation,  con- 
catenation. 

"Conuection  and  dependance  of  ideas  should  be 
followi'd,  till  the  miuQ  is  brought  to  the  source  on 
which  it  bottoms." — Loeke. 

(2)  The  relation  of  anything  to  another,  as 
of  an  effect  to  its  cause. 

"  I  took  pleasure  to  trace  out  the  cause  of  effecta,  and 
the  dependence  of  one  thinz  upon  another  in  the 
visible  creation.'— Burnet.-  Theory. 

(3)  A  state  of  being  subject  to  the  influence 
or  at  the  disposal  of  another. 


(4)  A  state  of  being  dependent,  subordinate, 
or  subject  to  another. 

"...  that  so  they  may  acknowledge  their  depew^ 
enry  uimiii  the  crown  of  England." — Bacon. 

(5)  Reliance,  trust,  confidence. 

•'Their  dependandes  on  him  were  drowned  in  this 
conceit." — Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity. 

*(i3)  The  term  for  the  subject  of  a  quarrel 
when  dut'ls  were  first  in  vogue,  meaning,  as  it 
seems,  the  affair  depending.     [^J 

"The  bastinado!  a  most  proper  and  sufficient  de- 
penditnce,   warranted    by  the  great  Carauza."  —  Ben 

Jonson  :  Every  J/u?j  in  his  IIuTiiour,  i.  4. 

II.  0/  the  form  dependency  only  : 

1.  Anything  attached  to  but  subordinate  to 
another. 

"  We  speak  of  the  sublunary  worlds,  this  earth,  and 
its  dependencies." — Burnet:  Theory. 

2.  A  territory  or  district  remote  from  bat 
subject  to  a  kingdom  or  state. 

"  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  important  dependencies 
of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by  just  rctribation." 
— MaciiuUiy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

3.  The  thing  or  persons  of  which  any 
person  has  the  dominion  or  disposal. 

"  Never  was  there  a  prince  bereaved  of  hia  depend- 
nncifs  by  his  couijcil.  except  where  there  hath  been 
either  an  over-frf-nnew  in  one  counsellor,  or  an  over- 

str.'ctcombin.itiun  in  divers." — Bacon. 

B<  Tech  n  ically  : 

1.  Law  (of  the  form  dependence) :  The  state 
of  depending,  or  being  pending  or  undeter- 
mined. 

"An  action  is  said  to  be  in  dependence  from  the 
moment  of  citation  till  the  final  decision  of  the  Honsa 
of  Lortls,"— Befi 

2.  Lo(iic  (of  the  form  dependency):  That, 
the  existence  of  which  presupposes  tlie  exist- 


boU,  bo^;  pont,  j6^I;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9bizi,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;     sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^ist.    -in?. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sloue  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  <^.  -  bel,  deL 
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ence  of  nomethiiig  else  ;  something  non-essen- 
tial ;  an  aoi-iilent,  a  quality. 

"H(x1m  I  call  such  comjilex  IJetw  .  .  .  whl<-li  ure 
cuii«i(l»re<l  a»  dependemriei  or  alfectlouB  of  aut)sUucei>. " 

—  /MikK, 

1  Afaster  of  the  dependances :  A  master  of 
ceremfniies  fordnels,  an  imaginary  office whifli 
Meercraft,  the  Projector,  in  Ben  Jonson's 
play,  bestows  on  Evenll. 

".Mnt'iT  of  the  lieppiulancei  f  A  plmre 
Of  my  ))roJi;utli)ii  too.  tir,  Hud  hat))  met 
Mufli  oitpoajtliiti ;  liut  the  Htftte  now  neea 
Thj*t  grfat  necessity  of  it,  lia,  after  all 
Tlieir  writiii);  and  thoir  speaking  iigulust  duels. 
They  have  erect«<l  It." 

Itiui  J<m»<in :  Th^  lleoiVt  an  Am,  111.  I. 

If  Crabb  thus  di-scriininatea  Iwtween  dfpend- 
ance  and  relinnce:  *'  Dependance  is  tlie  general 
tenn  ;  reliance  is  a  species  of  df4>endance  :  wo 
depend  either  on  ]ieisons  or  things  ;  we  rely 
on  persons  only  :  deppudance  serves  for  thai 
whioh  is  imniediate  or  remote  ;  reliance  serves 
for  llie  fntuni  only.  We  depend  upon  a  person 
for  that  whi(;h  we  arc  nbliged  to  receive  or  led 
to  expect  from  him  :  we  rely  upon  a  person 
for  that  which  he  has  given  ua  reason  to 
expect  from  him.  Dependance  is  an  outward 
condition  or  the  state  of  external  circum- 
stances ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feelings  with 
regard  to  others.  We  depend  ujion  Gnd  for  all 
that  we  have  nr  shall  have  ;  we  rely  upon  tlie 
word  of  man  for  that  which  he  has  promised 
to  perform.  We  may  depend  u]>on  a  person's 
coming  from  a  variety  of  causes  ;  but  we  rely 
upon  it  only  in  reference  to  his  avowed  inten- 
tion."   (Crahb  :  En-j.  Si/non.) 

de-pend-ent,  depend -ant,  a.  &  «.   IFr. 
deprndinit,  pr.  par.  of  depeiidre  =  to  depend.) 
A.  As  tuljextive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Hanging  down. 

"  In  the  time  nt  Charles  the  Great,  and  long  since, 
the  whole  fure  in  the  UMevrere  dependent."— Peacham. 

2.  Vi'jv  rati  I'd  ij  : 

(1)  Depending  on  or  subordinate  to  another. 

"This  great  i>hni.  with  amh  dependant  a.Tt.'' 

Thumtan  :  Cattle  of  Indot^mce,  11,  24. 

(2)  In  the  pnwer  or  authority  of  another; 
Bul'.ject  to  or  at  the  disposal  of  any  one. 

•"On  God.  as  the  most  high,  all  inferior  causes  in  the 
world  are  dependant." — Booker. 

(3)  Depending  or  relying  on  another  for 
support,  help,  or  strength. 

"...  until  an  ant  was  formed  as  abjectly  rff;ientfmf 
on  ita  slaves  as  is  the  Formicn  rtifescent.— Darwin  • 
Origin  of  Specie*  (1859),  ch.  vii, .  p,  224. 

(4)  Contingent;  depending  on  as  to  the 
bsue  or  result. 

"  That  deeper  far  it  lies 
Than  aught  dep^-ndent  on  the  fickle  skies." 
Word^o<trth:  Ode  fur  a  General  Thank»giDing 

(5)  Relating  to  or  occasioned  by  something 
previous. 


*(6)  Impending. 

"The  curse  dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a 
placket."— .SAi/*,^*;,. .-  TroHus,  ii.  3.    (Folios.) 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Bot. :  Hanging  do\vu,  drooping;   as,   A 
dependent  leaf. 

2.  Law:  Pending,  undetermined. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  is  subject  to.  sustained  by,  or 
St  the  disposal  of  another  ;  a  retainer. 

"His  d^endants  shall  quickly  become  his  prose- 
lytes.'—Som  (A. 

2.  One  depending  upon  another  for  support, 
help,  or  strength. 

•'  We  are  indipent.  defenceless  l>ein^  :  the  creatures 
of  his  power,  and  the  dependents  of  his  provideuce."— 
Jloffers. 

3.  That  which  depends  or  is  contingent  on 
Boniething  else  ;  a  consequence,  a  corollary. 


H  When  used  as  an  ad.iective  the  word  is 
now  generally  spelt  dependent;  when  nsed  as 
a  iiomi  dependant  Is  the  more  u.sual. 

•  de-pend'-ent-lj^,   •  de  -  pend-  ant  -  ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  dependent;  -bj.]     In  a  dei>eiident 
manner. 

♦  de-pend'-er,  s.    [Eng.  depend;   -er.]     One 
who  depends  or  relies. 

"  What  Shalt  thou  expect. 
To  be  drpenderoii  a  Miint:  that  Iciinst" 

,Shiikt'9p.  :  tinnheHne,  1.  8. 

de-pend'-ing,  *  de-pend'-inge,  pr.  jyar., 
«.,  (b  s.     [Depend.] 
A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Hanging  ;  suspended. 

"  A  third  dispaU  the  darkness  of  the  nfgbt, 
And  illls  depending  lamps  with  l>eaniB  of  light." 
Pope:  Thehait.  (M.  iia. 

2.  Hubject  to,  dependent  on,  relying. 

3.  In  a  state  of  8U8pen.se  ;  i)ending. 

"The  matter  of  variance  dependinge  betwixt  yow." 
—Edward  I  v..  in  Patton  Letters.  iL  jau. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  l>eing  dependent. 
*  2.  Suspense. 

"  Delay  la  bad.  doubt  worse,  tUpenditig  wont.'—Bm 
J<^iaon  .    To  U'.  n„r. 

*  de-pe&d'-ing-l^,    <ulv.     [Eng.   dependijig ; 

-ly.]  In  a  dependent,  contingent,  or  subordi- 
nate manner. 

*  de-peo'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  f/«  =  away.  from, 
aud  Eng.  peojjle  (q.v.).]     To  depopulate. 

*  de-per'-dit,  s.     (Lat.  deperditum,  neut.  jia. 

par.  of  deperdo=  to  lose;  de  (intens.)  and 
perdo— to  lose.)  Aaything  which  is  loat  or 
destroyed. 

"  No  reason  can  be  glren  why.  If  these  deperditt  ever 
existed,  they  have  now  disappeared."— Pa/«<!/.'  Nat, 
Thtoi,  ch.  v.,  H- 

*  de-per'-dite-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  deperdit;  -l;/.] 

In  the  manner  of  one  utterly  lost  or  aban- 
doned ;  desperately. 

'  The  most  deprrdUely  wicked  <4  all  others,  in  whom 

9  the  n    ' 
llfiOH).  p.  i: 

*  de-per-di'-tlon,  «.     [Lat.  deperditus,  pa. 

par.  of  dejyerdo  =  to  lose.]     Loss,  destruction. 

"  It  may  l>e  unjunt  t«  place  all  efficacy  of  gold  In  the 
iiou-omlssion  of  weights,  or  dept^ditirm  ul  any  pon- 
derous articles."- flrowMe.'  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  de-pert'-l-ble,  «.  [Eng.  d^pert  =  depart ; 
■ahh\]  That  can  be  diWded  ;  divisible,  de- 
pjirtahle. 

*de-pes9h'e,  s.     [Ft.  dipicher  =  to  hasten.] 

A  desjtatcli. 

"  We  received  yotir  deneMi^he  sent  by  Captain  Mure." 
Letter  (ihf'fA.  in  Keith's  Hist.  Hcot.,  p.  330. 

*  de-peynt'-«d,  pa.  jmr.  or  a.    [Depaint.] 

^  de-plUegm'  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  d«  =  away, 
froTu.  aud  Gr.  (^Ary^ia  (p/t^e^Toa)  =  plilegm.j 
To  free  from  phlegm  or  aqneous  matter,  either 
by  evaporation  or  distilling. 

"  We  have  sometimes  taken  spirit  of  salt,  and  care- 
fully dephlegmed  it.'—Bot/le:   Works.  L  326. 

*  de-phleg'-mate,  v.t    [Eng.  dephUgm;  -ate,] 

The  same  as  Dfphlegm  (q.v.). 

"  We  dephlepmafed  some  by  more  frequent  .  .  , 
rectifications. '—Bo^te:  Works,  L  329. 

de-phleg'-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.      [De- 

FHLEGMATE.] 

*  de-phleg-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  depkhgimtie) ; 

-ion.] 

Chem.  :  An  old  term,  applied  to  the  process 
of  freeing  spirituous  or  acid  liquids  from 
water.  The  apparatus  used  is  called  a  de- 
phlegm  ator. 

"In  divers  cases  It  Is  not  enough  to  separate  the 
aqueous  j^iarts  by  dephleffmation.~—Boj/te:    Works,  t 

de-phleg'-ma-tor.  s.  [Eng.  dephlegmat(e)  ; 
-(')■.]  A  form  of  condensing  apparatus  for 
stills,  consisting  of  broad  sheets  of  tinned 
copper  soldered  together,  so  as  to  leave  narrow 
sjiaces  between  them.    (^Knight.) 

*  de-phlegmed'    (g  silent),  pa.    par.  or    a. 

[Dephlegm.] 

*  de-phlegm' -ed-ness  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
dephlegmed ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  freed  from  phlegm  or  aqueous  matter. 

"The  proportion  betwixt  the  coralline  solution  and 
the  spirit  of  wine,  dejienda  so  much  upon  the  strength 
of  the  former  liquor,  aiid  the  dephleptnednest  of  the 
latter."— Boy^e  ;   Works,  t  442. 

•de-phl6-gis'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  = 
away,  from,  and  Eng.  phlogisticate  (q.v),]  To 
dej.rive  of  pldu^'iston  or  the  supposed  prin- 
ciple of  iuflamniability.     [PHLuoiaroN.] 

*  de-phlo-gis'-ti-ca-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[Depiilooi.sticate,  1 

dephloglsticated  air,  s. 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  oxygen,  which 
chemists  regarded  as  common  air  deprived  of 
phlogiston. 

*de-plil6-gis'-ti-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
I  r>FPHi,i>f;isTirATE.  ] 


A.&  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Bet 
tlie  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  dephlo- 
giatication. 

"de-phl6-gis-ti-ca'-tlon,  «.  (Eng.  de- 
phlogistictitc);  -ion.]  The  abstraction  of 
phlogiston  (q.v.). 

de-pict',  v.t.    (Depict,  a.] 

1.  To    paint ;    to    form   a    likeness    of    Id 

colours  ;  to  jiortray. 

"Th*  cowards  of  l^cedeiuon  dejHcted  upon  tbelr 
shields  tiitaiuBt  terrible  X-vuj^Xm  they  could  iuuM{lii&' 
-Taylor. 

2.  To  describe  or  represent  in  words. 

"Alas  1  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  (uund 
Depirted  In  the  dial's  luorHl  round." 

WoriUworCh :  Evening  Walk, 

3.  To  represent  in  any  way. 

"  With  doubt  and  Ktrange  tiuniiise 

fiepicti-d  In  tbeii  \»',k 
Lovigfelloui ;  Discoverer  of  the  /forth  Oap^ 

*  d@-pict',  a.     (I^t.  (itpxctus,  pa.  par.  ot  de- 

pingo:    de  —  down,    arid  pingo  =  to    paint.) 
Painted,  depicted,  represented. 

"  I  fond  a  lyknesse  depict  ujion  a  waL" 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  177. 

de-pict'-ed,  pu.  par.  or  a.    [Depict,  v.] 

de-pict'-ing,  pr.  jtar.,  a.,  &  s.     tDEPirT.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suh.'it. :  The  act  of  painting,  represent- 
ing, nr  describing. 

*  de-pic'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  deinctm.]  Tlie  act 
of  depicting  ;  a  painting  ;  a  re]>resentation. 

t  de-pic'-ture  (as  de-pict'-^her),  v.t. 
[Pref.  d€=::down,  and  Eng.  picture  (q.v.).] 
To  depict,  to  represent,  to  paint. 

"  Twas  paint,  'twas  life  I  and  sure  to  piercing  eyea 
The  warriour's  face  depictured  Henry's  mien. 


Shetutom  :  Love  *  Honour. 

t  de-pic-tured,  pa.  j<ir.  or  a.    [Depicture.) 

*  dep'-i-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  depilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depilo  =  to  i>ull  out  the  hair  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  pilus  =  hair.]  To  pull  out  the  hair 
of ;  to  strip  off  hair  from  ;  to  peel,  to  husk. 

"  Made  of  rice  accurately  depilated  aud  boyled  In 
milk." — I'enner  :  Via  Recta,  p.  134. 

*  dep'-i-lat-€d,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Depilate.] 

"  dep  -i-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Depilate.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj.:   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sHbst. :    The  act  of  pulling  out  the 

hair ;  depilation. 

dep-i-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  depilation;  Lat.  de- 
pilatio,  from  depilo=  to  pull  out  tlie  hair.]  A 
very  good  tenu  to  descril^  the  process  which 
is  usually  called  unhairing.  It  consists  in 
the  loosening  and  removing  of  hair  from  hides 
and  skins,  and  is  usually  accomplished  by 
lime.  It  is  hence  called  limeing.  Lime  being 
injurious  to  leather,  other  processes  have  been 
suggeste<l  and  to  some  extent  practised.  [Un- 
hairing.]   (Kni{iht.) 

de-pU'-a^tor-j^,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  depiiatoriiis,  from  depi;o=  to  pull  out 
hair.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
strij'ping  otf  hair. 

"(Elian  sa^s  that  they  were  depilatory,  and  if  iiLa- 
cerated  in  vinegar  would  take  away  the  beard." — 
Chambert,  in  v.  Crtica  ifarina. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  preparation  or  applica- 
tion used  to  strip  off  the  hair  without  injuring 
the  skin  ;  a  cosmetic  employed  to  remove 
superfluous  hair  from  the  face. 

"The  effects  ot  the  depilatory  were  soon  seen." — 
T.  Book:  Oiihert  &urney. 

*  dep'-i-lous,  a.  [Lat.  de  —  away,  from,  and 
jiilosus  =  hairy  ;  ^)iius=hair.]  Without  hair ; 
deprived  of  hair. 

"  This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  quadruped  co^ 
ticated  and  depilotis :  that  U,  without  wool,  furr.  or 
hair.' — Browne:   Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  iii,,  cIl  14, 

de -plan-ate,  a.    [Pref.  de  =  down,  and  Eog. 

planute  (<i.v.).] 

Bot. :  Flattened.    {CooJce.) 

*  de-plant',  v.t.  [Fr.  Oeplanter ;  Lat.  deplo.nto.] 
To  t;ike  jihints  uj'  from  the  bed  ;  to  transplant. 

*  de-plan-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  deplantatio, 
from  deptanto.]  The  act  of  taking  plants  up 
from  the  bod  ;  the  act  of  transplanting.  (Ash.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,   wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try» 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  po^ 
Syrian,    ae,  oe  ~  e ;  ey  =  a.    qa  =  kw« 


deplete— depopulacy 
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•de-plete',  v.(.  [Lai.  depletus,  pa.,  par.  of  depleo  I 
=  to  empty  ;    de  =  away,  from,  aud  pleo  —  to 
flll.l 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  To  empty. 

"At  no  time  were  the  Bank  callare  depl^trd  to  any 
ftlvming  extent." — SaturUay  /ieoiew.     {Ogiloic. )    _ 

2.  Fig.  :  To  exhaust,  to  drain  off ;  to  deprive 
of  strength,  resources,  iStc. 

IL  Med.:  To  empty  or  diminish  the  quantity 
of  blood  iu  the  vessels  by  venesection  ;  to  let 
blood. 

•  de-plet'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Deplete.] 

de-ple'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  depleUis,    pa.   par.    of 

dcpltio.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  empty- 
ing, draining,  or  exliausting. 

"Abstinence  aud  a  slender  diet  attenuates,  because 
depleti'Mi  of  the  vessels  gives  room  to  the  fluid  to 
expaitd  itselt" — ArbiUhnoC 

2.  Med.  :  The  act  of  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  blood  iu  the  vessels  by  venesection ;  blood- 
letting. 

•  de-plet'-ive,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  deplet(e) ;  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  or  causing  depletiou. 

"  Defptelire  treatment  is  contra-indicated."— War- 
drop :  On  Bleeding. 

B.  As  s-ubst. :  Any  preparation  or  medicine 
which  tends  to  depletion. 

"She  hnd  been  ^xhnuated by  depletieea." — iPardrop: 
On  Bleeding. 

•  de-plet'-6r-y,  a.  [Eng.  iieplet(e):  -ory.] 
Calculating  or  tending  to  deplete  or  empty. 

•  de-pli-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  rfe=*.way,  from, 
and  plicatio  =  a  folding  ;  ptico  =  to  fold.]  An 
unfolding,  untwisting,  or  uuplaitlng. 

*•  An  unfolding  and  tleplication  of  the  inside  of  this 
order." — JUountague  :  Ucvoula  Essayet,  pt.  1.,  tieat.  xv,, 
S3. 

•  de-pl6r-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  deplorabl(e) ; 
-ily.]  The  quality  of  being  deplorable;  de- 
plurableness. 

de-pl6r'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  deplorable,  from  Lat. 
deploro^'to  deplore  (q.v.).J 

1.  That  is  or  should  be  deplored ;  lament- 
able, sad,  grievous,  wretched. 

"The  military  administration  was  && deplorable  as 
evei.'—Macaula!/:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Miserable,  poor,  contemptible  ;  as,  de- 
plorable nonsense,  deplorable  ignorance,  Aic. 

de-pl6r'-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  deplorable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  deplor- 
able ;  a  deplorable  condition. 

"The  sadness  and  deplorablenesa  of  this  eatate."— 
Drttke  :   H'esc  /ndiitn  Vogage,  ]>.  68, 

de-plor'-g.-bly',  adv.  [Eng.  deplorab(le) ;  -ly.] 
in  a  depforable  manner;  lamentably,  sadly, 
miserably. 

"Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and 
philoso|ihy,  Gud  knows,  tUey  are  deplorably  strangers 
ta  them."— "I'oufA. 

•  de-plor'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  deplorahis,  pa.  par. 
uf  deploro.]    Deplorable,  lamentable. 

"The  caae  is  then  most  d'-^plorafe.  when  reward 
goes  over  to  the  wrong  side."'— L  Estraiige. 

•de-plbr-a'-tioii,  ».  [Lat.  deploratio,  from 
deplnro.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  deploring  or 
lamenting. 


2.  Music:  A  dirge  or  mournful  strain. 

de-plor'e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ft.  dcplorer  ;  Sp.  deplorar ; 
Ital.  deplorare,  from  Lat.  deploro  =  to  lament ; 
rft;  (intens.),  and  i^loro  =  to  lament.] 
A.  Transilii'e ; 

1.  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan,  to 
grieve  over. 

"  A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace 
Aud  cherishinK  the  pang  which  it  deplored." 
Wordswurth :  ExcKrsion,  bit.  vL 

•  2.  To  complmin  of. 

"Never  more 
Win  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  iil.  1. 

•  3.  To  despair  of,  to  give  over. 

"  PhysiL'iiuis  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion 
to  stay  with  the  patient  after  the  disejise  in  dei'lored" 
—Bacon  :  Adv.'tof  Learning,  bk.  ii. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  lament,  to  bewail,  to 
b^'tnoan. 

H  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
plore and  to  lament:  "■Deplore  is  a  mnch 
stronger  expression  than  lament ;  the  former 
calls  forth  teai-s   from  the  bitterness  of  the 


heart  ;  tlie  latter  excites  a  cry  from  the 
warmth  of  feeling.  Deplorable  indicates  de- 
spair ;  to  lament  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 
Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable,  instances 
of  poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness 
combined  ;  among  the  higher  classes  we  have 
often  lamentable  instances  of  extravagance  and 
consequent  ruin."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-plb'red,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Deplore.] 

*  de-pl6r'^d-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  deplored;  -ly.] 

Deplorably. 

"To  be  deploredly  old,  and  affectedly  young,  is  not 
only  a  great  folly,  but  a  gross  deformity." — Bisltop 
Taglvr :  Artificial  Bandtovienesa,  p.  72. 

*  de-plbr'-ed-ness,  s.   [Eng.  deplored;  -ness.] 

Deplorableneas. 

"T\ie  deploredness  of  our  condition." — Bp.  Hall:  A 
PatheticaU  Meditation,  2. 

*  de-plbre'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  deplore;  -nient.] 
The  act  of  deploring. 

de-pl6r'-er,  5.  [Eng.  deplor{e) ;  -c;-.]  One 
who  deplores  or  laments ;  a  mourner,  a 
lamenter, 

de-plor'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deplore.] 
A,  &  "R*  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lamenting,  mourn- 
ing, or  bewailing. 

de-plor'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deploring;  -ly.] 
Iu  a  deploring  manner. 

de-pl6^,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  diployer;  O.  Fr.  dcs- 
ployer  =  to  unfold  ;  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
and  ployer  =  h&t.  plico=to  fold  ;  Sp.  desplegar; 
Port,  desprcgar.]    [Display.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Mil.:  To  open  out;  to  extend  a  line  of 
small  depth ;  as  an  army,  a  battalion,  which 
has  been  previously  formed  in  one  or  more 
columns. 

"  Of  this  large  number  a  considerable  proportion 
were  deployed  along  the  Mall  and  on  tlie  Horae  Guards 
Parade.  —/>a«i/  Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1882. 

B.  Intransitive : 

Mil.  :  To  open  out;  to  extend  in  a  line  of 
small  depth. 

"A  column  Is  said  to  deploy  when  it  makes  a  flank 
march  or  unfolds  Itself  so  as  to  display  its  front."— 

Hullivan. 

de-ploj^'',  s.     [Deploy,  v.] 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Deployment  (q.v.). 

de-pld]^ed',  pa.  par.  or  a     [Deploy,  v.] 

de-plo^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deploy,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  extending  in  a  line 
of  small  depth  ;  deployment. 

de-pl^'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  deploy  ;  -ment.] 
Mil.  :  The  act  of  extending  a  body  of  troops 
in  a  line  of  small  depth. 

*  de  -  plu-  ma'  -  ted«   ft.     [Lat.  deplumatns.] 

Having  the  feathers  taken  off.     {Ash.) 

*  de-plu-ma'-tion,  s.     [Lat    deplnmatio  :  de 

=  away,  from,  and  j^^nma  =  a  feather-] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  plucking  or  stripping  off 
the  feathers  ;  a  loss  of  feathers. 

"  Through  the  violence  of  her  moulting  or  depluma. 
tioiC—StUlingJleet :  Origines  Sacrce,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  accom- 
panied with  the  fall  of  the  hairs  from  the  eye- 
brows.   {Phillips.) 

*  de-plume',  v.t.     [Fr.  deplumer,  from  Lat.  de 

=  away,  and  piwwia  =  a  feather.] 

1.  To  pluck  or  strip  the  feathers  from  ;  to 
dejirive  of  plumage. 

"  Such  a  person  is  like  Homer's  bird,  deplumes  him- 
self to  featner  all  the  naked  callows  that  he  sees." — 
Jeremy  Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  15. 

2.  To  lay  bare,  to  expose. 

"  The  exposing  and  depluming  of  th»  leading  hum- 
bugs of  the  age.' — De  Quincey. 

*  de-plumed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deplume.] 

*  de-plum' -ing,  ;>r.  par.,  n.,  &  s.    [Deplume.] 

A.  ^"  B.  As  ^ir.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  plucking  or  strip- 
ping the  feathers  from. 

*dep-nes,  •dep-nesae,  s.    [Deepness.] 


'  de-pois ,  '  de-pose,  s.    [Depose.] 

de-po-lar-i-za-tion,  s.  [Eng.  depolaria(e) ; 
■ation  ;'Fr.  depolarisation.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  depriving  of  polarity. 

de-p6'-lar-ize,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away,  from. 

;iim1  Mil-",  ;"'/,(/(2e  (q.v.). ;  Yr.iUpolariser.]    To 
il^privr  ut  ]M.larity. 

*  de-p6-li'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  depnlio  =  to  poli^sh.J 

Tlie  act  of  polishing.     {Ash.) 

de-pon'e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  depono^to  lay 
down  ;  de  =  down,  and  pono  =  to  place,  to 
lay.] 

*  A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 

"  While  the  obedient  element 
Lifts  or  depones  its  burthen." 

SoiUh«)f. 

2.  To  deposit. 

"  Who  bad  deponed  hia  money  In  David  his  haad,"— 
Foord:  Suppl..  Dec,  p.  394. 

3.  To  risk,  to  deposit  as  a  jdedge. 

"  On  this  I  would  de/xtne 
Afl  much,  as  any  cause  I've  known." 

Butler:  Budibrat. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath  ;  to  give  tes- 
timony ;  to  depose. 

"Marion  Me^son  deponed  that  she  heard  her  say. 
Common  thief."'— itatM.  Ace. ;  Trial  far  Witchcraft. 
iviii.  654. 

*  2.  To  assert,  to  make  an  assertion. 

*  3.  To  bear  witness. 

"Thia  fact  or  phenomenon  .  .  .  deponei  strongly 
both  for  a  God  aud  for  the  supreme  righteousness  ol 
his  nature." — Chalmers:  Bridgewater  Treat.,  pt.  L. 
ch.  i.,  p.  61. 

de-p6n'-ent,  a.  h  s.  [Lat.  deponens,  pr.  par, 
of  dcpono  =  to  lay  down  ;  Fr.  d^pojient,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Laying  down. 
XL  Tcchnictdly : 

1.  Law  :  Bearing  testimony  upon  oath  ;  de- 
posing. 

2.  Gram. :  In  Latin  grammar  applied  to  a 
verb  which  has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active 
force,  as  loquor  —  to  speak,  fateor  -  to  confess. 

"A  verb  depone7tt  endeth  In  r.  like  a  passive;  and 
yet,  iu  signification,  is  but  either  active  or  neuter." — 

lilty. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Law :  One  who  gives  evidence  upon  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  witness.  One  whose 
evidence  is  not  given  vivd  voce,  but  is  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  then  sworn  to  ;  one  who 
makes  an  affidavit  to  any  statement  of  fact. 

"  This  strange  deponent  made  oath,  as  in  the  pre- 
sencti  of  God."— itai:atilay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Gram. :  In  Latin  grammar  a  verb  which 
has  a  passive  form,  but  an  active  force. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depo- 
nent, eindence,  and  witness:  "The  deponent 
always  declares  upon  oath  ;  he  serves  to  give 
information  :  the  ei'idence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath  ;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn :  the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or 
otherwise  ;  he  serves  to  confirm  or  invalidiite. 
A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by 
word  of  mouth  ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory 
to  the  trial ;  an  evidence  may  gjve  evidence 
either  by  words  or  actions ;  whatever  serves 
to  clear  up,  whether  a  person  or  an  animal, 
the  thing  is  used  as  an  evidence  ;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial :  a  witness 
is  always  a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
may  be  applied  figuratively  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  he  declares  by  word  of  mouth  what  hft 
personally  knows.  Every  witness  is  an  evi- 
dence at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evi- 
dence is  not  a  ^uitness."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-p6n  -er,  *  de-pon-ar,  s.  [Eng.  d€pon{e); 
-er.]  One  who  makes  oath  in  a  court;  a  de- 
ponent. 

"This  dcponar  ior  the  tyme  being  in  Falkland  In 
companie  with  hia  maieatie.  '—Acts  Jas.  VI..  1600  (18141, 
p.  203. 

*  de-po-nl-tloun,  s.  [Lat.  depono.']  An 
oath  ;  the  substance  of  what  is  deposed  in  a 
court ;  a  deposition. 

"  Ordiuis  the  deponttiouns  of  the  witues  uuw  takil 
to  be  closit  in  the  meyn  tyme."— Act.  Dora,  Cona^ 
A  1492.  p.  284. 

*de-poost,  *de-pOBt,  s.    [Deposit,*.] 

*  de-pop -u-la-^y,  s.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from, 
aud  pvpulus  =:'a  peoj'le.]     Depi'pulatiou. 

"  Mara  answered.  0  Jove,  neitiier  she  nor  I. 
With  both  our  aids,  can  keep  depopulacy 
From  off  the  frogs." 

Chaprniin  :  Homer;  Batrachomyomachta. 


boh,  boj-;  pout,  iffM.;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  :!Cenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-don,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -alon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -pie,  Ac.  =  bel,  peL 
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depopularize— deposit 


*  de-pop'-u-lar-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  df  =  awiiy, 
from,  and  Eiig.  popularize  (ii.v.).J  To  render 
unpopular. 

de-p6p'-u-late,w.(. &f.  fLat. depopulatiis,  pa, 

par.  of  dcp"fnlor  =  to  depopulate.]    [Pkople.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  imitnoplo ;  to  clear  of  Inhabitants  ;  to 
lay  wnstn  or  b:ire. 

"  Swift  im  n  Hon,  terrlTjlo  and  boM. 
That  Bwoeps  tlie  rteWs,  dpiftiiulntet  tli*  fnlil." 

Pope:  nnmcr't  Iliad,  xvi.  Oo;i.  910, 

•  2.  To  redncR  in  nuniliera.  to  exterminate. 

"  Orim  (leatb.  In  tltfTcrent  ithapes, 
T)epopubUi't  the  nations."  PhUipi. 

B.  IntTansitire : 

1.  To  lay  waste  or  bare  ;  to  clear  of  Inhabi- 
tants, 

"  He  tunted  his  Arras  upon  nimmicd  and  unprovided 


2.  To  liecome  depoinilatedl ;  to  lose  its 
i  nimbi  tints. 

"This  is  not  tlip  ii1ac«  to  enter  Into  an  tnipilry. 
wlifther  the  country  be  depoptifating  or  not"— 
Goldmnith. 

do-p6p'-u-lat-ed,  71a.  "par.  or  a.    [Depopu- 
late.] 

de-pop' -u-lat-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  k  s.    [Dk- 

POPDLATi:.] 

A.  k  B.  A3  pr.  par,  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
thi^  verb). 

C.  As  snhsf. :  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
iiif^  nf  inhabitants  ;  depopulation. 

de-pop-U-la'-tion,    s.       fPref.  de  =  away, 
from,  ancl  Enj.  population  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  depopulating  or  depriving  of 
inhabitants. 


2.  The  state  of  being  depopulated. 

"  Several  of  oar  best  and  wisest  friends  concur  In  the 
opinion  that  the  dfimpithi/io't  it  deidores  is  nowher« 
to  he  seen."— Gofdtmith:  DetsHed  I'tf^afffl  (Dedication). 

*  d6-p6p'-u-la-t6r,  s.  [Eutr.  depovylat('') : 
•or.]  Onp  who  rli^populates  or  deprives  any 
place  of  its  inhabitants  ;  a  depeopler. 

"Covptoii'*  landlords,  inclosers,  lirpnpulntort,  &c' — 
Sfafe  Tritls ;  Duke  of  Bttcktnffftam.  1628. 

dS-pbrt',  v.t.  [Er.  d^porter  —  to  transport,  to 
banisli  ;  O.  Pr  drp'irter  =  to  boar,  to  suffiT, 
to  endure  (Cotgrave):  Fr.  ss  deporter  —  io 
recede,  to  cease ;  Up.  deportar :  \ta.\.  deportarf ; 
Lat.  deporto  =  to  carry  away,  to  remove :  de 
=  away,  from,  and  porta  =  to  carry.] 

1.  Ordinary  LoTirjuagp : 

*  1.  To  carry,  to  transport,  to  convey. 

bad  been  deported  to  Spain."— 

2.  (Used  refffxively):  To  conduct,  to  carry, 
to  behave,  to  demean. 

"Let  an  ambaividor  denorf  himself  In  the  most 
graceful  manner  before  a  prince-"— Pope. 

II.  Law  :  To  transport,  either  from  one  part 
of  a  kingdom  to  another,  with  prohibition  to 
quit  the  assigned  place,  or  to  remove  as  a 
penal  measure  to  a  foreign  land. 

•de-port',  s.  ['Deport,  ?j.]  Deportment,  be- 
haviour, demeanour. 

"  One  risine.  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  ricbt  and  wront*,' 
.VVtrni:  P.L,  -nK.  665,^666. 

de-p6r-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deportatio,  from 
deporto.] 

J.  Ordinarji  Language : 

tl.  The  act  of  banishing  or  carrying  away 
to  a  foreign  land. 

"That  sudden  transmigration  and  deportation  out 
of  our  country. "Stokej. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  banished ;  exile. 

*'  An  abjuration,  which  is  a  dep^rtatior)  for  ever  into 
a  forei^  land,  was  anciently  with  us  a  civil  death." — 
Ayliffe. 

II.  Law:  The  act  of  transporting  from  one 
part  of  a  kingdom  to  another,  or  of  removing 
as  a  penal  measure  to  a  foreign  land. 

•de-p6r'-ta-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  carries 
away  or  banishes  others. 

"...  oiniresaora,  enclosers,  (JeTOfjulators,  deporta- 
toTf.  depravators."— .<rfaTn*:  Works,  ii.  481. 

de-port'-ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Deport,  r.] 

de-p6rt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deport,  v.] 
A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sithst.  :  The  act  of  banishing  or  carry- 
ing away  to  a  foreign  land ;  transportation, 
buiishment. 


d€ -port' -men t,  s.  [O,  Fr.  deportment,  de- 
pOTtmeii ;  Vv.  lieportement.] 

1.  Conduct,  management, 
own    drportment  In  that 

2,  Demeanour,  carri.igo,  behaviour,  manners. 

"But  WIlMain'it  deportment  noon  rea&sured  his 
lTlitniln."—Mac(tulat/:  JtUt.  Kng.,  cli.  xvi 

^  Fnr  the  dilforenre  bet\v,-en  deportrnent 
and  behaviour,  see  Behaviour. 

"de-por'-ture,  s.  [Eng.  depoH;  -urt.]  De- 
Ijortiiient,  carriiige,  demeanour. 

"  Stately  port  and  majeatical  d^porture.''—Spw<L 

t  de-po^ -able,  '  de-po^'-i-ble,  a.  (Kng. 
iiepf3s(e);  -able.]  Capable  of  being  depose' 1  ; 
liable  to  deposition  ;  that  may  be  deprived  of 
oflice. 

"  Hereafter  they  eball  be  onlv  keepera  of  the  Kreat 
Mai,  which,  for  title  and  oitice.  are  dcpoaabU."— 
Howell:  Lts/tm-t.  bk.  i,.  n.  Iv.,  let.  8. 

"dfi-po^'-al,  s.  [Eng.  depos(e);  -a/.]  The 
act  of  deposing  from  or  depriving  of  office ; 
deposition. 

"Theflhort  Interval  between  the  (2<7xm<i^  and  death 
of  princes  is  proverbial."— /"or  .■  ffitt.  of  Jamet  II.. 
p.  14. 

d^po^e',  v.t.  ki.  [Pr.  deposer :  de  =  Lat.  de 
=  away,  from,  and  poser  to  place  ;  Lat.  pauso 
=  (1)  to  pause,  (2)  to  place.  Depose  is  only 
remotely  connected  with  I^at.  (Upono,  not 
derived  directly  from  it  (Skeat).} 
A.  Transitive : 
*  1.  To  lay  down,  to  deposit. 


*2.  To  lay  or  put  aside  ;  to  ub^licate. 

"'I'lniB  when  the  ntAte  one  Kdward  did  d^poMe 
A  greiiter  E<lward  in  his  rouin  arose." 

Ihyden  :  £p.  10,  To  Mr,  Conyreva. 

*  3.  To  be  freed  or  cleared  from. 

"  If  they  be  ngaine  sodden  .  .  .  they  so  depose  all 
their  bittemesse," — Vfnver  :  Via  /terta,  p,  206, 

*4.  To  take  away,  to  deprive  of,  to  divest, 
to  atrip  off. 

"You  may  my  glory  and  uiy  state  deaoic" 

Shakesp. :  Richard,  II..  iv.  L 

5.  To  remove  or  degrade  from  a  throne  or 
other  high  station  ;  to  dethrone, 

"  She  did  not  assist  to  depoti^  bim  nntil  he  had  con- 
Bnired   to  disinherit  her.' — Macaulau  ■'  But.    Bug., 

•  6.  To  abate,  to  put  down. 

"  Tbei  shal  .  .  .  yonre  pride  depote." 

P.  Pluwman,  10,646, 

*7.  To  examine  on  oath. 

"And  formally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him  m  the  justice  of  hi«  cause  ' 

Shalcesp.  :  Richiird  11.,  i.  3. 

*8.  To  give  testimony  about,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to,  to  attest. 

"It  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  Sonthwark.  or 
TothiU  street,  to  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation 
of  lands  lying  in  the  north,  or  other  remote  part  of 
the  realm.  '—Bacon. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bear  witness,  to  give  evi- 
dence,   (Frequently  followed  by  to.) 

"Ill  depose  I  had  him  in  mine  arms." — Shakesp.  : 
Measure  for  Measure,  v. 

*  de-p6s'e,  *  de-pos,  s.  [Lat,  depositum,  neut. 
pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay  down,  to  deposit] 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  put  in  trust 

'•  Depose  [depos).    Depotif am,"— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Trust,  deposit. 

".  .  ,  the  soniez  of  money  that  wna  in  depot  the  tyme 
of  the  decess  of  the  said  Danid."—.i4 ct.  Dom.  Cone, 
A.  14W,  pp.  54,  &5. 

de-po'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Depose.] 

de-p6§'-er,  s.    [Eng.  depos{e);  -er.] 

t  1.  One  who  deposes  another  from  a  high 
station. 


*  2.  One  who  deposes  or  testifies;  a  de- 
ponent. 

"  Wlictherthey  be  true,  and  ihexr  deposers  of  credit" 
—State  Trials:  E.  Campion,  an.  15S1. 

*  de-p6s'-i-ble,  a.    [Deposable.] 

de-p6^' ing,  *  de-p6§'-:^g,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s. 

[Depose,  v.] 

A.  tt  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dethroning  or  removing  from 
a  high  station. 

"The  persecuting  bulls,  interdicta,  excommnnica- 
tlons.  depngi^i'tn.  and  sucti  like,  published  and  acted 
by  them.  ~Setdf>n :  On  Drayton's  Polyolb.,  s.  17. 


2.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  or  testifying ; 
deposition. 

de-pS^'-it,  •  de-pos-ite,  v.t.  [Fr,  dipoHUr, 
from  Lat.  de.positus,  pa.  iiar.  of  depono ;  Bp.  & 
Port.  lUposiUiT ;  Ital.  deposttare.] 

1.  To  lay  down,  to  place. 

"The  enjfle  got  leave  here  to  deposit  her  «£■.'— 
L' Estrange. 

2.  To  let  fall,  to  throw  down,  as  sediuient. 

"W&ving -lUposiUd  a  rich  alluvium."- JfcCuWocA,- 
Geogr.  Diet.  ;  Kgypt. 

'  3.  To  lay  aside. 

"  The  difficulty  wlU  be  to  persuade  the  daposUina  of 

thow!  lust-i,  which  have,  by  I  kunw  not  whiit  ftu-clna- 
tlou.  Kotinileared  tbemselve*."— J/(rt-«.-  Decay  of  L'hrii- 
tian  Piety. 

4.  To  lay  in  a  place  of  preservation,  to  bury. 

"  Dryilen  wants  a  poor  Bquare  foot  of  ctone,  to  sfautr 
where  Die  afthes  of  <>ne  of  tfaegre&teat  poetaoB  eartb 
are  deposited."— Oarth. 

5.  To   commit  or   entrust   to   anyone  for 

safety. 

"  His  most  in)port«nt  paiwrshad  been  drjtotUed  with 
the  Tuscan  mhnXBtei.'—Mar.auUiy:  Hut.  Kng..<:b.  ix- 

6.  'J'o  lodge  or  j'lact;  witli  any  person  at 
int^^rest,  or  as  a  pledge  or  security. 

"  Fn£)i  comjuuiy  deposited  securitien  worth  £0,000 
doUjin."—Dai/y  Tele-jruph,  August  •2f>.  IBlrt. 

de-pof '-3ft,  •  de-poost,  *  de-pos-ite,  *  de- 
post,    8.       [Lat.  dciyosilum,    nent.  pa.  par. 
vf  dcpono  =  to  lay  down,  to  deposit] 
I.  Ordinairy  Language : 

1.  Anything  deposited  or  laid  down  in  a 
place. 

2.  Anjrthing  committed  to  the  trust  and 
care  of  another ;  anything  deposited  with 
anotlier  for  safe  keeping. 

3.  A  charge  or  trust. 


4.  A  pledge,  a  pawn ;  anj-thing  given  as  a 
security. 

5.  The  state  of  a  thing  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping, pledged,  or  pawned. 

"Tliey  hud  since  Maraeillea.  and  fairly  left  it:  they 
had  the  other  day  the  V'alteliue,  and  now  have  pot  St 
in  deposite."— Bacon. 

*  6.  A  place  where  things  are  deposited. 
IL  Tcchnicully : 

1.  Banking:  Money  lodged  in  a  bank  *or 
safe  keeping.  Strictly  speaking  a  deposit  sig- 
nifies only  bonds  or  bills,  or  bullion  deposited 
with  a  bank  at  interest,  and  not  capable  of 
being  witlKlrawn  except  after  some  certain 
specified  notice,    [ Deposit- ACCOtiNT.] 

2.  Cojmnerce: 

(1)  Deposits  of  money  are  sometimes  re- 
ceived by  commercial  companies  with  a  view 
to  employ  it  in  their  business.  Interest  of 
varying  amounts  will  be  given  on  deposits  of 
this  kind,  according  as  the  deposit  is  subject 
to  withdrawal  at  a  week's,  or  month's,  or  six 
months'  notice,     {Bithell.) 

(2)  Deposits  of  bonds,  share- certificates, 
and  other  negotiable  instruments,  are  often 
made  for  the  sake  of  safety  Avith  a  merchant 
or  banker,  in  exchange  for  which  a  deposit- 
receipt  is  given.  A  commission  or  some  otl:er 
form  of  remuneration  is  usually  paid  by  the 
depositor  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
custody  of  such  dei»osits.  Similar  documents 
are  frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  as  a  security  for  loans 
made  to  the  depn.sitors.  In  these  cases  the 
deposit  is  made  at  the  time  the  loan  is  ad- 
vanced, and  withdrawn  when  tlie  loan  is  re- 
paid.    (Bithell) 

3.  Law: 

(1)  Money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  another 
as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  some  en- 
gagement or  contract,  or  as  part  payment. 

(2)  A  naked  bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailer  without  recompense,  and  to  be 
returned  when  the  bailer  shall  require  it. 

4.  Scots  Law :  The  same  as  Depositation 
(q.v.). 

5.  (ieol.  :  A  terra  applied  to  matter  which 
has  settled  down  after  suspension  in  water, 
such  as  mud,  sand,  &c.,  and  the  shales  and 
sandstones  of  older  date.  Deposits  are  usually 
distinguished  by  the  positions  in  which  they 
oeeur,  or  by  the  agencies  conecmed  in  their 
formation,  as  tluviatile,  luuustnue,  estuarine, 
maiine,  &c. 

6.  Fathol.  &  Physiol. :  A  structureless  sub- 
stance, separated  from  the  blood  or  other 
fluid,  as  the  typhous,  tuberculous,  purulent, 
melanic,  diphtheritic,  and  urinary  deposits. 


thte^  tSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  w^l^  work,  ^h6,  son;  mute,  ouh,  oiire,  nnite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ep  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


depositary— depravedly 
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^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  deposit, 
pkdijt'.  iind  securitji :  "  Tlie  deposit  has  most 
regaid  to  the  confidence  we  place  in  another  ; 
the  pledge  has  most  regard  to  the  security  we 
give  for  ourselves  ;  security  is  a  sper^es  of 
pledge.  A  deposit  is  always  voluntarily  placed 
in  the  bauds  of  an  indifferent  person  ;  a  pledge 
and  security  are  required  from  the  parties  who 
are  interested.  A  person  may  make  a  deposit 
for  purposes  of  charity  or  convenience  ;  he 
gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  temporary  ac- 
commodation, or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
Money  is  deposited  in  tlie  hands  of  a  friend  in 
order  to  execute  a  commission  :  a  pledge  is 
given  as  an  equivalent  for  that  which  has 
been  received  :  a  security  is  given  by  way  of 
security  for  the  performance.  A  deposit  may 
often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  security ;  but  it 
need  not  contain  anything  so  binding  as 
either  a  pledge  or  a  security;  both  of  which 
involve  aloss  on  the  non-fulfilment  of  acertaiu 
contract.  A  pledge  is  given  for  matters  purely 
personal ;  a  security  is  given  on  behalf  of 
another.  Deposits  are  always  transportable 
articles,  consisting  either  of  money,  papers, 
jewels,  or  other  valuables  :  a.  pledge  is  seldom 
pecuniary,  but  it  is  always  some  article  of 
positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  the 
Uke.  given  at  the  moment  of  forming  the  con- 
tract :  a  security  is  always  jiecuniary,  but  it 
often  consists  of  a  promise,  and  not  of  any 
immediate  resignation  of  one's  property.  De- 
posits are  made  and  securities  given  by  the 
wealthy  ;  pledges  are  commonly  given  by 
those  who  are  in  distress.  Deposit  is  seldom 
used  but  in  the  proper  sense  ;  pledge  and 
Kcurity  may  be  employed  in  a  figurative  ap- 
plication."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synoii.) 

Tf  In  OT on  deposit:  Committed  or  entrusted 
to  any  person  for  safe  keeping,  or  on  interest. 

deposit-account,  £. 

Banking:  Money  deposited  with  a  banker  at 
interest  for  some  certain  specified  time.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  current  account,  which  can  be 
added  to  or  drawn  upon  at  any  time  without 
notice  to  the  bankers. 

deposit-receipt,  s. 

Banking  :  A  receipt  or  acknowledgment  by 
a  banker  for  money  deposited  with  him  for  a 
cert;nn  sjiecified  time.    [Deposit, s.,  II.  2  (2).] 

deposit-warrant,  s. 

Comvi. :  An  acknowledgment,  receipt,  or 
certificate  showing  that  certain  commodities 
have  been  deposited  in  a  certain  place  for  safe 
keeping,  as  secua'ity  for  a  loan,  or  some  other 
defined  purpose.    They  are  of  two  kinds  :— 

(1)  Special  deposit-warrants,  such  as  bills  of 
lading,  pawn-tickets,  dock -warrants,  certifi- 
cates of  deposits,  which  entitle  the  holder  tit 
claim  certain  specific  goods,  and  not  merely 
others  of  equal  value  iu  exchange  for  them. 
Documents  of  this  kind,  unless  fraudulently 
issued,  are  amongst  the  best  of  securities,  as 
they  are  always  based  on  articles  of  value,  and 
cannot  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  goods  actually 
deposited. 

(2)  General  deposit-warrants :  "Warrants  of 
this  kind  do  not  require  that  certain  specific 
goods  shall  be  delivered  up  in  exchange  for 
them.  Such  are  contracts,  promissory  notes, 
bills,  warrants  for  tlie  delivery  of  coal,  corn, 
pig-iron,  &c.     (Bitliell.) 

de-p6s'-i-tar-y,  s.  [Lat.  depositarius ;  Fr. 
dr.positaire ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  depositario,  from 
Lat.  de2>ositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay 
down,  to  deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  with  whom  anything  is 
deposited  for  safe  keeping  ;  a  trustee,  a  guar- 
dian. 

".  ,  .  aa  were  the  heRtdepoiitariex  o(  the  traditionary 
notion9  0iicou8titutiiiii.il  and  legal  subjecta,"— itwii  : 
Cred.  Early  Roman  ffht.  |18o5).  cli.  iv..  S  5. 

2.  /.aiu :  One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed  to 
be  returned  to  the  bailer  without  recompense. 

*  de-p6§-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  depositing  for 
the  purpose  of  safe  keeping. 

"  Instrumenta  relative  to  the  delivery  of  the  Regalia 
of  Scotliiinl  by  the  Earl  Mariselial,  and  their  lieposUii- 
tion  til  the  crown  room  iu  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
UDocTIL"— /mwiforie*.  p,  331. 

2.  Scott  Law  :  A  contract  by  which  a  subject 
belonging  to  one  person  is  committed  to  the 
gratuitous  charge  of  another,  called  the  de- 
positary (q.v.),  to  be  delivered  up  when  de- 
manded. A  proper  depositation  is  one  where 
a  special  subject  is  deposited  to  be  restored 


without  altenition  ;  an  improper  depositation 
is  one  wliere  money  or  other  fungibles  are 
deposited  to  be  retui-ned  in  kind. 

de-po^'-it-ed,  7>a.  par.  or  a.    [Deposit.] 

de-pds'-xt-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Detosit,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  parlicip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  or  jmtting  down. 

2.  The  act  of  committing  or  giving  in  trust 
or  charge  to  another. 

*3.  A  giving  up,  forsaking,  or  abandoning. 

de-po^-i'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  deposition;  Sp.  de- 
posicion;  Ital.  deposizione,  from  hat.  deposit io, 
from  depositus,  pa.  par.  of  depono.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  depositing,  laying,  or  putting 
down.     [II.  2.] 

2.  That  wliich  is  deposited  ;  a  deposit  [II. 
2  (2).] 

3.  The  act  of  deposing  from  a  throne  or 
high  station  ;  a  divesting  of  sovereignty,  or  of 
office  or  dignity.    [II.  1.] 

4.  The  act  of  bearing  witness  under  oath. 

5.  A  declaration  or  statement ;  evidence 
given.     [II.  3.] 

"  6.  The  act  of  bringing  forward  or  present- 
ing ;  production,  presentation. 

"The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  diBpositioDB  of 
their  courts  needs  not  the  deposition  of  their  ex- 
amplea.  "—.tfoimfa^u  .■  Devoute  Estayes. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  :  The  displacing  or  degrading  of 
an  unworthy  clei^man  from  the  ministry ; 
degradation. 

2.  Geology : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  depositing  matter 
from  a  state  of  suspension  in  water ;  the  state 
of  being  deposited. 

"The  dcpnuition  of  rock  matter  la  poing  forward  leas 
or  more  rnpidly  in  all  waters  on  the  eurfacu  of  the 
globe." — Page :  Hand-book  of  Geo!.  Tertne. 

(2)  That  which  is  deposited  ;  a  deposit. 

3.  Laiv :  The  evidence  or  statement  of  a 
witness  on  oath  or  afBrmation,  signed  by  the 
justice  before  whom  it  is  given  ;  an  affidavit. 

"The  depa^itionx  of  witnessea  duly  taken  before  the 
committing  juiticea  are  admissible  io  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  the  accused,  if  It  is  proved  that  the  person 
making  such  deposition  ia  dead,  or  ia  so  ill  as  not  to  be 
able  to  travel,  and  alao  that  the  depngiti-m  was  taken 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  that  he  or  bis 
counsel  or  attorney  had  a  full  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  witness." — Blackttone  :  Com  me«f.,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  27. 

de-po^'-it-ive,  a.    [Eng.  deposit  ;  -ive.l 

Meil.  :  An  epithet  used  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson  to  express  tliat  condition  of  the  mem- 
brane in  which  plastic  lymph  is  exuded  into 
the  tissue  of  the  derma,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
tlie  production  of  small  hard  elevations  of  the 
skin,  or  pimples.  Under  "depositive  inflam- 
mation of  the  derma,"  he  comprises  strophulus, 
lichen,  and  iirurigo. 

de-p6i§i'-i-t6r,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who.  or  that 
which,  deposits  ;  specially  one  who  deposits 
money  in  a  bank. 

de-po^'-i-tor-j^,  s.     [Depositary.] 

1.  A  depositary ;  one  with  whom  anything 
is  deposited. 

"One  who  waa  .  .  .  the  depository  of  the  gravest 
secrets  of  state." — Macaulay  :  Hiat.  Bng.,  ch,  xviL 

2.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited  for 
safe  keeping. 

"Tliere  were,  however,  at  Rome  certain  official 
dtpositorie^"  —Lewis ;  Cred,  Early  Kom.  Hist.,  ch.  v.  ji 

•  de-p6§'-it-uni,  s.  [Lat.  neut.  of  depositus, 
pa.  par.  of  depono  =  to  lay  down,  deposit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thing  deposited  ;  a  deposit. 
T[  The  form  used  before  the  naturalisation  of 

the  word  "deposit"  in  the  English  language, 
and  continued  by  some  ^vriters  after  Bacon 
had  set  the  example  of  using  the  modern  form. 

"They  are  laid  up  aa  a  rich  depositttm  in  the  hand 
of  the  '^H,vioMt."—CulverweU:  The  H'orth  of  Souls. 
[Trench:  On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  29.1 

2.  Rom.  Law:  A  term  used  to  denote  tliat 
the  commodity  deposited  was  iu  due  course  to 
be  returned  in  specie,  i.e.,  the  tiling  itself  was 
to  be  returned.  Goods  deposited  iu  wharfs, 
dot:ks,  and  warehouses,  are  of  this  nature. 
(Bilhell.) 

*  de-po^'-i-ture,  s.  [Eng.  deposit;  -ure.] 
Tlie  act  of  depositing  ;  deposition. 


"By  depoticure  In  dry  earths."  —  flrwwne ;  Crm 
Burutl.  cU.  L 

*  de-poBtr  8.    [Deposit,  s.] 

dep'-ot  ((  silent),  s.    [Fr.  depCt  =  a  deposit, 
a  magazine  ;  O,  Fr.  depost,  from  Lat.  deposiivm 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvxige  : 

1.  A  place  of  deposit ;  a  dejiository  ;  a 
magazine;  a  storehouse;  a  place  for  the  re- 
ception, storing,  or  warehousing  of  goods;  a 
goods  station. 

"The  islands  of  Gaenueymid  .Tersey  are  the  great 
depots  of  tliiu  kingdom."— flWri#A  Critic  (IVH),  p.  203. 

2.  A  railway  station  (pron.  de  -p6).  {Amer.) 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Military : 

(1)  A  magazine  where  arms,  ammunition, 
accoutrements,  (fee,  are  stored. 

('2)  A  station  where  recruits  are  received 
and  <lrilled. 

(3)  The  headquarters  of  a  regiment. 

(4)  That  portion  of  a  battalion  which  re- 
mains at  the  headquarters  while  the  rest  are 
on  foreign  service. 

2.  Fort.  :  A  particular  place  at  the  tail  of 
the  trenches,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon 
of  tlie  place,  wliere  the  troops  generally  assem- 
ble who  are  ordered  to  attack  the  outworks. 

*  de-poul-sor,  s.    [Depulse.]    An  expeller. 

"The  depo)i}sor  and  driver  awaye  of  all  evillB."— 
Odal:  Apophth.  of  Eraamus.  p.  13u.    lOaiues.) 

*  de-pov'-er-ish,  v.t.  [Formed  with  prefix 
d<\  -HI  analogy  with  impoverish  (q.v.).]  To 
impiiverish. 

"  So  is  your  power  dt-poverithed." 

&rajti/n  :  iiic/iard  11..  an.  10. 

*  dep'-ra-vate,  v.i.  [Lat.  depravatus,  pa.  par. 
of  deprave]  [Deprave.]  To  malign,  to  dis- 
jtarage. 

"  Whereat  the  rest .  .  . 
His  Diuine  Truth  with  taunts  doe  depravate." 

Dai'ii:s:  Holy  lloode,  p.  7.     {Daviet.) 

dep-ra-va'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  depravation;  Sp. 
depnwacion ;  Ital.  depravazione,  from  Lat. 
depravatio,  from  Lat.  depravatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dcpravo.]    [Deprave.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  depraving,  corrupting,  or 
making  anything  bad  ;  corruption,  deprav- 
ing. 

"The  corruption  of  our  taste  is  not  of  equal  conse- 
quence with  tlie  depravation  of  our  virtue."—  \^'hjirton. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  depraved ; 
degeneracy,  deterioration  ;  depravity. 

"  To  conaider  how  far  its  depraoation  was  owing  to 
the  imiKissibility  of  supporting  continued  perfection."* 
—OoUUmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

*  3.  Detraction,  censure,  defamation. 

"  Stubtjom  critics,  apt.  without  a  theme 
For  dejrrauation.  .  .  ." 

Hhakeap. :  TroUus  i  Cressida,  v.  2. 

%  For  the  difference  between  depravation 
and  depravity,  see  Depravity. 

de-prave',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  depraver ;  Sp.  &.  Port. 
depravar ;  Ital.  dejwavare,  from  a  Ijat.  dcpravo 
=  to  make  bad  ;  de  (intens.),  and  ptravus  = 
(1)  crooked  ;  (2)  perverse,  vicious.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Originally :  To  rejtreseut  as  perverse  in 
character,'  to  calumniate,  to  slander,  to  mis- 
represent. 

"  Delighting  to  deprave. 
Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave." 

Byron :  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan. 

2.  JVow;  To  make  bad  or  corrupt ;  to  vitiate, 
to  deteriorate. 

"Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  ascetici&m  had  con- 
tributed to  deprave  her."— .Vacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  calumniate,  or  misrepre- 
sent. 

"  That  lie.  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave,  and  slaudaci' 
Stiakesp. :  Mueh  Ado  aliuiU  Nothing,  v.  L 

de-praved',  p«.  i^ar.  &  a.    [Deprave.] 

A.  As  2X1.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

*1.  Slandered,  calumniated,  misrepresented. 

2.  Made  bad  or  worse  ;  corrupted,  vitiated, 
deteriorated. 

3.  Corrupt,  wicked  ;  destitute  of  good  prin- 
ciples or  morahty  ;  vicious,  profligate. 

t  de-prav'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  depraved; 
-!y.]  In  a  depraved,  corrupted,  or  vitiated 
manner. 

"The  writlncs  of  Iwth  tfcprapeii/ff.  anticir*tively, 
coimterfeitly  imprinted."— Bi-ownc-  nvUpio  Medici 
(To  the  Readerf. 


bSil.  b^;  poi^t.  ^6^\x  cat,  cell,  choras.  ^hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;    Bin,  Of;  espect,  ^enopbon,  exist,    -ing, 
-<tian,  -tian  =  sban.  -tion,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -tlon.  -sion  -  zfaun.    -tions,  -slotis,  -«ioui  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d^ 
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depravedness— depredation 


•  de - prav- ed - ness,  «.  ( F^ng.  depraved ; 
'iiess.\  The  qiuility  ur  sUile  uf  being  depnived, 
vitiated,  or  corrupted  ;  depravity,  corruption, 
vitiation. 

"Our  urigiiikt  lifij/raved Hvti.  and  proiietieBS  of  uur 
eteriuil  part  to  a,\\  evU."— //ammwHii. 

•  de-prav'e-ment,  5.  [Eng.  deprave;  •rmnt] 
A  vitiate<l  or  corrupt  state. 

"Hemnkoth  men  believe,  that apparitluua are eltlier 
(t<.>ceiHioiiH  of  sight,  or  inolancliuly  dfprttvrmenU  ut 
i.iiicy." — Urowne  :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  i.,  cli.  10. 

de-prav'-er,  s.  fEng.  dejiraiie);  -en]  One 
■wlio  depraves  or  vitiates  ;  a  corrupter. 

de-prav'-ing,  pr.  jhit.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deprave.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  bad  or 
worse  ;  corrupting,  viti.iting. 

".  ,  ,  Khali  preach,  dechire.  or  (ipeak  anything  in 
the  derogation  or  depraving  of  the  Book,"  4c  — Act  uf 
the  Vniforvuty  of  Common  I'rayer.  Ac,  I  EUt..  C.  2. 

•  de-prav'-ing-l?^.  adv.  [Eng.  depravinrj ; 
•ly.]  In  a.  depraving,  corrupting,  or  vitiating' 
niiinner. 

de-pra.V'-i-ty»  s.     [Eng.  dcpmv(e);  -ity.] 

1,  A  state  of  corruption  ;  a  vitiated  or  de- 
teriorated state. 

"Notliing  can  show  greater  depravity  of  under- 
stjuidiiig  than  to  delight  in  the  ahow  wheu  the  reality 
is  wanting." — Johnson. 

2.  Wickedness,  profligacy  ;  an  utter  absence 
of  morality  or  good  principles. 

"The  depravity  ot  this  man  has  passed  Into  a  pro- 
\trh."—Macaul<t!/:  Biit.  Eni}..  ch.  iv. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
pravity, depravation,  and  corruption:  "The 
term  depravity  characterizes  the  thing  as  it 
is;  the  terms  depravation  and  corruption 
designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to  be  so : 
depravity  therefore  excludes  the  idea  of  any 
'cause;  depravation  always  carries  us  to  the 
cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak 
of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  de- 
pravation as  the  result  of  circumstances : 
there  is  a  deprainty  in  man  whi<?h  nothing  but 
the  grace  of  God  can  correct ;  the  introduction 
of  obscenity  on  the  stage  t«nds  greatly  to  the 
depravation  of  morals  ;  bad  company  tends  to 
the  corruption  of  a  young  man's  morals.  De- 
pravity or  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or 
a  distortion  from  the  regular  course  ;  corrup- 
tion implies  a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the 
component  parts  of  bodies.  Cicero  says 
(de  Finibus,  ii.)  that  depravity  is  applicable 
only  to  the  mind  and  heart ;  but  we  say  a 
depraved  taste,  and  depraved  humours  in 
regard  to  the  body.  A  depi-aved  taste  loathes 
common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which  is 
hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural  process 
by  which  material  substixnces  are  disorganized. 
...  A  judgment  not  sound  or  right  is  de- 
praved ;  a  judgment  debased  by  tliut  which 
is  vicious  is  comipted.  What  is  depraved 
requires  to  be  reformed ;  what  is  corrupted 
requires  to  be  purified.  Depravity  has  most 
regard  to  apparent  and  excessive  disorders ; 
corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices  .  .  . 
Depravity  is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to 
which  common  usage  has  annexed  the  epithets 
of  right,  regular,  fine,  &e.,  and  corrvption  to 
those  which  may  be  characterized  by  the 
epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or  good. 
Hence  we  prefer  to  say  depravity  of  mind  and 
corruption  of  heart ;  depravity  of  principle 
and  corruption  of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a 
depraved  character  ;  a  corrupt  example,  a  cor- 
rupt influence.  .  .  -  The  last  tiling  worthy  of 
notice  respecting  the  two  words  depravity  and 
c&rruption.  is  that  the  former  is  used  for  man 
in  his  moral  capacity  ;  but  the  latter  for  man 
in  a  political  capaoity  :  hence  we  speak  of 
human  depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  govem- 
raent,"    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  dep'-re-ca-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprecahilis,  from 
deprecor  =  to  deprecate  (q.v.).]  Tliat  is  or 
ought  to  be  deprecated. 

"  I  look  upon  the  temporal  destruction  of  the 
ereatest  king  aa  far  less  deprecable  than  the  eternal 
damnation  ol  the  meanest  subject."— .EiAon  Biisilikt; 

dep'-re-cate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  deprecatus.  pa. 
par.   of  deprecor  =  to  pray  against :    de  = 
away,  from,  and  precor  =  to  pray.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  pray  against ;  to  pray  deliverance 
from  ;  to  endeavour  to  avert  by  prayer. 

"  Amongst  the  three  evils  he  }ietit1oned  to  be  de- 
JlTered  from,  he  miurht  have  deprecated  greater  evlla.*' 
— Baker :  liejlectiom  on  Learning. 


2.  To  argue  or  plead  earnestly  against ;  to 
excess  strong  disapproval  of ;  to  condemn, 

3,  To  implore  raercy  of. 

"  Much  he  advls'd  them  all,  UlyMea  most 
To  deprecate  the  chief,  and  save  the  lioflt." 

J'ope :  llomert  Iliad.  Ix.  2:i5,  2M. 

•  B.  Intrans.:  To  pray  earnestly,  to  request, 
to  ask  i)ardon.     (Ash.) 

dep'-re-cat-ed,  jki.  jxir.  or  a.    [Deprecate.] 
dep'-re-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Depbk- 

CATE.] 

A,  A  B.  As  pr.  jxxr.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  praying  against; 
a  strong  disapi>roval,  a  deprecation. 

dep'-re-cat~ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecating'; 
■hj.  ]  In  a  deprecating  or  deprecatory  manner  ; 
witli  deprecations. 

dep-re-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deprecaiio ;  Ft. 
deprecation ;  8p.  depreeacion ;  Ital.  depreca- 
zione,  from  Lat.  deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
precor.] 

1.  The  act  of  praying  against  or  seeking  to 
avert  by  praying. 

"  I.  wltli  leave  of  speech  implor'd 
And  humble  deprecation,  thus  replifFd." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  vlii.  S7T.  3:& 

•  2.  A  prayer  against  evil. 

"  Btemutation  they  generally  conceived  to  be  a  good 
sign,  or  a  bad  one ;  and  so.  ui>oii  this  motion,  they 
toniuionly  uaed  agratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  depre- 
cation for  the  other." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errotirs. 

•  3.  An  earnest  entreaty  ;  an  excuse,  an  ex- 
cusing. 

•  4.  An  imprecation. 

"  We  may  with  too  much  Justice  apply  to  him  the 
scriptural  deprecation." — Oilpin. 

5.  An  earnest  arguing  or  pleading  against ; 
a  strong  condemnation  or  disapproving. 

t  dep'-re-«a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  depricatif;  lUl. 
&  Sp.  deprecativo :  Lat.  deprecativus,  from 
deprecatus,  pa.  par.  of  deprecor.]  Deprecating, 
deprecatory. 

"The  form  of  absolution  io  the  Greek  Church  is 
dt'precative:  "May  God  absolve  you.' "^Staunton : 
Eccletiattical  Diction/iry,  p.  254. 

*  dep'-re-cat-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deprecative. ; 
•ly.]  In  a  deprecative  or  deprecatory  manner ; 
deprecatingly. 

"Looking  up  to  him  d«;wec(iHprftf,  he  said,  .  .  ."*— 
P.  R.  Drummund :  PertJuhire  in  Bygone  Days  (1879), 
ch.  riv.,  p.  80. 

dep'-re-ca-tor,  s.    [Lat] 

1.  One  who  prays  against  or  seeks  to  avert 
evil  by  prayer. 

2.  One  who  earnestly  argues  or  pleads 
against ;  one  who  strongly  condemns  or  dis- 
approves. 

dep'-re-ca-tdr-Jr,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  deprecatori^is.] 
A,  As  (Kfj.  :  Serving  to  or  tending  to  depre 
cation  ;  having  the  form  of  a  deprecation  ; 
deprecative. 

"Bishop  Fox  sent  many  bumble  and  deprecatory 
letters  to  the  Scottish  king  to  appease  him." — Bacon. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  deprecation. 

"  Full  of  d^precatories  and  apologetics."  —  North  : 
Exa^n^n,  p  34;i,    {Dainet.) 

de-pre'-yi-ate  (or  51  as  shi).  v.t.  &  i.  (Lat. 
dcpretiatus,  pa.  par.  of  depretio  =  to  depre- 
ciate :  de  =  away,  from,  and  pretium  =  price  ; 
Fr.  depricier,  depriser.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  lower  the  value  or  price  of ;  to  bring 
down  in  price. 

".  .  .  d^reciated  paper,  which  he  had  fraudulently 
substituted  for  silver,"  — JJacaulay :  ffist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxlii. 

2.  To  represent  as  of  less  value  or  merit ;  to 
disparage,  to  undervalue,  to  decry,  to  under- 
rate. 

"They  both  took  every  method  to  depreciate  the 
merit  oi  each  other."— Go W^mirft  .■  On  PoHf  Learning, 
ch.  vii. 

3.  To  take  away  from  the  value  of. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fall  in  value  or  price ;  to 
become  of  less  worth. 

^  For  the  diff"erence  between  to  depreciate 
and  t't  di.'iparage,  see  Disparage. 

de-pre'-9i-at-ed(or  91  as  shi),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Depreciate. 1 

de-pre'-^i-at-mg(or  91  as  shiX  pr.  par.,  a., 
&.  s.    [Depreciate.] 


A.  &  B.  .^s  j/r.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (S«6 
the  verh), 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  in  value, 
I'rice,  or  efstimation  ;  depreciation. 

de-pre'9i-a'-tion  (or  91  &&  shi),  «.     [Fr. 
dJjrreciaXion,  from  I.,at,  d^pretiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
depretio  =  to  depreciate.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  deprei:iating,  lowering,  or  le»- 
sening  in  value  or  price. 

"  lu  cousequenoe  of  an  art! flclal  depreciation  of  the 
currency."— /i(*y en  .■  Political  Economy,  p.  ioij. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  depreciated 
or  lowered  in  value  or  price. 

3.  The  act  of  depreciating,  dit;par<tgin^ 
underrating,  or  decrying. 

IL  Comra.,  Finance,  £c.  :  The  diminution  or 
falling  off  in  value  of  ciiins,  bullion,  or  of  ft 
paper  currency. 

^  "  Depreciation  is  often  confounded  with 
debasenunt,  especially  when  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coinage.  But  debasement  is  the 
wilful  act  of  a  dishonest  government,  or  of 
dishonest  persons  ;  whileffeprccio/ioK,  whether 
of  coin,  bullion,  or  commodities,  is  usually 
altogether  beyond  human  control.  Aa  the 
price,  or  value,  of  a  thing  is  the  ratio  in  which 
that  thing  exchanges  for  some  other  thing,  it 
is  obvious  that  if  any  one  commodity  becomes 
unusually  abundant  in  the  market,  the  ratio 
in  which  it  exchanges  with  all  other  com- 
modities is  altered,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
if  the  suj'ply  be  abnormally  scant.  When,  in 
the  course  of  these  fluctuations,  the  quantity 
of  any  commodity  given  in  exchange  is  greater 
than  usual,  the  value  of  that  commodity  is 
said  to  be  depreciated."  {Bithell:  Counting- 
house  Dictionai-y .) 

de-pre'-9i-at-ive  (or  91  as  sliiX  0-     IPr- 

depreciati/.]    Tending  ttD  depreciate  or  lower 
in  value,  price,  or  estimation. 


[Lat.] 


de-pre  -9i-a-tor  (or  91  as  shi),  5. 

One  who  depreciates. 

de-pre-9i-a'-tdr-y  (or  91  as  slii),  a. 

[Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  depretiatorius,  from 
d^retiatus.]  Tending  to  depreciate;  depre- 
ciative. 

•  dep -re-da- We,  a.  [Eng.  depred(ate);  -able,) 
Liable  to  depredation. 

"  Hade  leaa  depredable."^ Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk. 
iv.,  ch.  2. 

dep'-re-date,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  deprccdatus, 
pa.  par.  of  depra:dor  —  to  plunder,  to  pillage  : 
de  (intt'Ms),  and  prcedor^to  plunder  ;  prceda== 
booty,  plunder;  Ft.  deprider ;  S\>.  depredar ; 
Ital.  depredare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1 1.  To  rob,  to  plundei'J  to  pillage. 

*  2.  To  waste,  to  spoil. 

"It  uiaketh  the  substance  of  the  body  more  eoUd 
and  compact,  and  so  less  apt  to  be  consumed  and 
dejrredated  by  the  spirits.'  — Bacon. 

*  3.  To  eat  up,  to  consume. 

*  B.  Intrans.  ;  To  rob,  plunder,  pillage. 

f  dep'-re-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dep&b- 

DATE.] 

dep'-re-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Depre- 
date.] 

A*  &  'R*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging ;  depredation. 

dep-re-da'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  deproedatio,  from 
deprcedatus,  pa.   par.  of  deprmlor  =  to  dejire- 
date  ;  Ft.  depredation ;  &p.  depredacion  ;  Ital. 
depredazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  plundering,  pillaging,  or  laying 
waste  ;  plunder,  pillage,  robberj-. 

"  The  land  had  never  been  before  so  free  from  rob- 
beries and  depredations  as  through  hia  reign." — 
Wotton. 

2.  A  waste :  a  consumption  ;  a  wearing 
away  or  despoiling. 

.    .    such  depredationi  aod  changes  of  sea  and 

Isnd." — iVoodipurd. 

n,  Scots  Law :  A  forcible  or  violent  driving 
away  of  cattle  and  otlier  beasts,     [Hership.] 

*[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depre- 
dation  and  robbery  :  "  Depredation  signifies  the 
act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as  well  as 


E&te,  fat,  fare,  amidsr.  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     a),  oe  =  e.    ey  ==  a.    qu  —  Uw, 
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takin;;  away.  Robbery,  on  the  other  hand, 
signifies  simply  thi^  removal  or  taking;  away 
trom  another  l>y  violence.  Every  deprctUUion, 
therefore,  iucludes  a  robbery,  but  not  vire 
versd.  A  tkpredation  is  always  attended  with 
mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always  with 
advantage  to  the  cUpredutitr :  but  the  robber 
always  calcul.-ttcs  on  getting  something  for 
himself.  Drj)reilatio7is  are  often  coniniitted 
for  the  indulKence  of  private  animosity:  mb- 
tery  is  always  eoininitted  fiom  a  thirst  for 
gain.  Depredation  is  either  the  public,  art  of 
a  community,  or  the  private  act  of  imlividuals  ; 
robbery  mostly  the  private  act  of  individuals. 
Vepreilat ions  are  committed  wherever  the  occa- 
sion offers,  in  open  or  covert  places  :  robberies 
are  committed  either  on  the  persons  or  houses 
of  individuals.  In  former  times  neighbouring 
states  used  to  commit  frequent  de))rcdntio}ix 
on  each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  .state  of 
open  hostility  ;  robberies  were,  however,  then 
less  frequent  than  at  present.  Depretlation  is 
used  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense,  for  aTiimals 
as  well  as  for  men  ;  robhent  may  be  emphiyed 
figuratively  and  in  the  indifferent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  cornfields  ;  bees 
may  be  said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of 
their  sweets."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  f^ynon.) 

d€p'-re-da-tor.  *de-pre-da~tour.  s. 

(Lat.  deyniedator,  from  deprmdatus.]  [Depre- 
dation.] 

1.  One  who  commits  depredations  ;  a  plun- 
derer, a  devourer. 

t  2.  Anything  which  wastes  or  consumes. 

"  They  be  botli  gre.it  depredutours  of  the  earth,  aud 
ODe  of  ttiem  sttirvetb  the  other." — Bacon:  A'at.  Bitt., 
1192. 

*  3.  A  plagiarist,  a  copier. 

•■  We  have  three  that  collect  the  ex]>eriineiit3,  which 
»re  in  aU  hooka :  these  we  call  d^prtdatort." — Bacon. 

dSp'-re-da-tor-j^,  a.  [Depredator.]  Tend- 
ing to  or  causing  depredations ;  plundering, 
pillaging. 

",  .  .  depredatory  incursioiu." — Cook:  Toyaget, 
vol   vil,,  bk.  v.,  ch,  vii. 

•de-pred'-if-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  (intens.), 
and  prcrdico  =  to  proclaim,  to  publish.]  To 
proclaim,  to  celebrate, 

"  The  Hebrew  which  signifies  to  praise,  or  celebrate. 
or  depredicate."^ Iliimmond  :   Work*,  iv.  L 

•  de-pred'-i-cat  ing,  pr.  par. ,  o . ,  &  s. 
[Depredicatk.] 

A.  ^  "R,  As  pr.par.  Aparticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  .^5  subst. :  The  act  of  proclaiming  or 
celebrating. 

" The df-predicaliTig ot  vertuea."— ffawmond.-  Works, 
1.  294- 

•  dep-re-hend',  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  deprehendo : 
de  (intens.),  and  jrrehendo  —  to  seize.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  catch,  to  seize,  to  take  unawares 
or  in  the  act. 

"That  wretched  creAture,  being  deprehmded  in 
that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.'— i/ooftcr.'  EccJes. 
Polity. 

2.  Fio-  :  To  discover,  to  apprehend,  to  com- 
prehend, to  find  out. 

"The  motiona  of  the  minute  parti  of  bodies,  whirh 
do  so  Krent  otfectfl.  are  invisible,  and  incur  not  to  the 
eye ;  out  yet  they  are  to  bu  dfprehended  by  experi- 
ence."—/J  iicoh- 

B.  Intrans. :  To  discover,  to  comprehend, 
to  apprehend. 

.  •■  Surely  in  the  books  of  Tully  men  may  deprchend, 
that  in  him  lacked  not  the  kmiwledge  of  geometry,  ne 
musick,  or  grammar."— .?ir  T.  Ehjot :  aovemour.  bk.  i., 
ch.  xiv. 

•  dep-re-hend'-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Deprk- 

HEND.] 

•  dep-re-hend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [De- 

PREHEND.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  catching  or  taking  un- 
awares, or  in  the  act, 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  or  process  of  apprehending, 
comprehending,  or  discovering. 

•  dep-re-heu'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  deprehensits, 
pa.  par.  of  deprehendo  =  to  catch,  to  seize.] 

1.  tiU:  That  may  or  can  be  caught  or 
seized. 

2.  Fig.  :  That  may  or  can  be  apprehended, 
comprehended,  or  discovered  ;  intelligible, 
comprehensible. 


'  dep-re-hen -si-ble-nes8,  s.    [Eng,  dfpre- 
hoisible;  'iies-t.] 

1.  Lit. :  Capability  of  l>eing  caught  or  seized. 

2.  Fig. :  Capability  of  being  apprehended, 
comprehended,  or  discoveretl ;  intelligibility. 

■■  dep~re~lien'-8loilt   s.      [Lat.    deprekensi<>, 
fr<Mii  deprehensiis,  pa.  par.  o(  deprehendo.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  seizing  or  taking  unawares  or  in 
the  act. 

"  Her  rf«/>rpAcHffion  la  made  an  nsgravation  of  her 
shame, " — Bp.  Ball:  Coittcmp. ;  nojmtn  taken  in 
Aduitery. 

2,  Fig.:  A  comprehending  or  apprehending; 
comprehension. 

de-press',     *  de-prece.     "  de-pres,    v.t, 
[Lat.  depressus,  jia.  par.  of  d*^primo  =  to  press 
down  :  de  =  down,  and  jrreino  =  to  press.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literalhf : 

(1)  To  press  or  thrust  down  ;  to  lower. 

(2)  To  let  fall,  to  let  down,  to  lower. 

"  The  same  thing  I  h.'vve  tried  by  letting  a  globe  rest. 
AUiI  raising  or  depresxiny  the  eye,  or  otherwise  moving 
it.  to  make  the  angle  or  a  just  magnitude."- A e-w(o«. 

"(3)  To  help  the  digestion  or  concoction  of. 
"  They     help    the    concoction    by  d^^preising  the 
meates.  '—Vc^nner:   Via  Recta,  p.  137. 

2.  Fignrativehi: 

*(1)  To  vanquish,  to  conquer,  to  subdue. 

"Tliat  either  depreced  prouinces."        Oavaine,  * 

(2)  To  humble,  to  abase. 

".  .  .  depreued  he  Is  already." 

Skaketp.  :  Bichani  11.,  iii.  4. 

(3)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  power  or  influence. 

"Charles  was  desirous  to  deprest  the  party  which 
had  resi'^ted  his  father."— J/aert»fctj/ ;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iL 

(4)  To  make  dull,  languid,  or  inactive. 


(5)  To  deject,  to  sadden,  to  dispirit. 

"  Passii>n  can  dr/yreu  or  raise 
The  heavenly,  as  the  human  mind."      Prior. 

(6)  To  impoverish,  to  lower  in  worldly  es- 
tate or  position. 

(7)  To  lower  or  reduce  in  value,  to  depreciate. 

"Monstrous  fables  were  <'ircu!ateil  for  the  puriiose 
of  raising  or  detrreaing  the  price  of  shares."- t/n- 
cnitlay  :  Hixt.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

"  (8)  To  release. 

"  Wolde  ye,  lady  louely  .  .  .  deprece  your  iirysoun." 
Gatvaine,  1,219. 

IL  Technically :  , 

1.  Gunnery :  To  lower  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

•  2.  Math.  :  To  reduce  to  a  lower  degree,  as 
an  equation. 

^  To  depress  the  jtole : 

Navig, :  So  many  degrees  as  you  sail  from 
the  pole  towards  the  equator,  so  many  you 
are  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  it  becomes 
so  much  lower  in  the  horizon.     (Weale.) 

*  de-press',  «.     [Lat.  depressus.]    Depressed, 
hollow  in  the  centre. 

"If  the  seal  be  depreu  or  hollow."- ffammo«(i  .• 
Worhi,  i.  259. 

de-pressed ,  p-t.  par.  &  a.     [Depress.] 

A.  Ai  pa.  jHir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  Lowered,  pressed  do^Vll. 

"  Close  smotber'd  lay  the  low  depressed  Ate.' 

Daniel :  Civil  War,  bk.  ▼. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Humbled,  abased,  reduced  in  power  or 
influence. 

(2)  Dispirited,  discouraged. 

"...  the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and  dis- 
heartened jiarty,  and  the  heir  to  vast  and  Indetiuite 
pretensions,"— .1/ac«u?ay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  Dull,  languid,  inactive. 

(4)  Depreciated  ;  lowered  or  reduced  in  value 
or  price. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1>  Applied  to  an  organ  flattened  from  above 
do\suwards. 

(2)  Lying  flat ;  applied  to  a  radical  leaf  lying 
on  the  ground. 

2.  .^00?. ;  Applied  to  a  p.irt  or  the  whole  of 
an  animal  when  its  vertical  section  is  less  than 
the  transverse. 

3-  Her. :  The  same  as  DebruiSiED  (q.v.). 

de-preS8'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A;  .•?.  [Depress,  v.] 
A.  A'  B.  As  pr,  par,  dk  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C*  As  iubstantive : 

1.  Lit.:  Theactofpressingdowu  or  lowering 

2.  Fig  :  The  act  of  humbling,  dispiriting, 
rendering  dull  and  inactive,  or  depreciating. 

de-press  -ing-lSr,  adv.  (Eng.  depre^^sin^  ;-?j/.] 
In  a  dei)ressing,  discouraging,  or  dispiriting 
manner. 

depression  (de-presh'-tin),  *  de-pres- 

Sloun,  s.  [  Vv.  ili-pression ;  Si>.  d^^iresiim ;  I  taL 
depirs.-^ione,  frnni  Lat.  depressio,  from  depre^suSf 
pa.  par.  of  deprimo  —  to  depress  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(I)  The  act  of  pressing  or  tlinisting  down  ;  a 
lowering. 


(2)  The  sinking,  lowering,  or  falling  of  a 
body. 

(3)  A  hollow,  a  sinking  in,  an  Indentation. 

"  Not  doubting  but  a  small  deprestion  of  the  bont 
win  either  rise,  or  cast  off,  by  the  benefit  of  nature."-- 
M'itfnnaii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  ;  abase* 
ment. 


(2)  A  sinking  of  the  spirits ;  a  state  of  de- 
jection or  discouragement. 


•  (3)  A  low  or  weak  state  of  the  body  ;  a  state 
of  body  succeeding  debility  in  the  formation 
of  disease. 

(4)  A  state  of  dulness,  languidness,  or  in- 
activity. 

"The  coal  trade  in  all  parts  is  better,  and  the  depres- 
sion that  has  existed  for  the  last  few  mouths  appears 
to  be  passing  Rw&y."— Daily  Telegraph,  September  11, 

II.   Technically  : 
i.  Astronomy: 

(1)  [Depression  o/thej^ole]. 

(2)  The  distance  of  a  star  from  the  horizon 
below  is  measured  by  the  arch  of  the  vertical 
circle  or  azimuth,  passing  through  the  star, 
intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  horizon. 

(.i)  [Depression  of  the  horizon]. 
2.  Surgery: 

(1)  The  reducing  or  pushing  into  place  an 
obtruding  part.     [Depressor.] 

(2)  The  same  as  CorcHiNo  (q.v.). 

*  3.  Math. :  The  redm-ing  an  equation  to  a 
lower  degree,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a  cubic,  (tc, 
by  dividing  each  side  by  a  common  factor. 

i.  Hiinn. :  The  lowering  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
80  that  the  shot  shall  be  thrown  under  the 
point-blank  line. 

5.  Meteor.  :  A  fall  in,  or  low  state  of,  the 
barometer,  indicative  of  bad  weather. 

H  The  fall  of  the  barometer  is  produced  by 
diminished  pressure  in  tlie  atmosjihere,  which 
renders  a  column  of  it,  able  a  little  before  to 
support  say  30  inches  of  mercury,  incapable  of 
sustaining  i^erhaps  more  than  29|.  For  such 
diminished  pressure  meteorologists  often  use 
the  word  depres-sion.  In  general  it  imme- 
diately heralds  6t<trmy  weather,  and  is  made 
known  by  the  barometer,  whilst  yet  the  maxi- 
mum depression  is  at  a  considerable  disUmoe 
from  the  point  of  observation.  Tlie  connection 
between  a  storm  and  diminished  pressure  ib 
this  :  When  the  latter  occurs,  a  movement  of 
the  wind  impelled  by  gravit^ation  take.s  place 
from  every  adjacent  area  of  overpressure,  and 
the  nearer  these  areas  are  the  steejter  are  the 
gradients,  and  consequently  the  more  violent 
the  wind.  With  regard  to  its  direction,  itdoes 
not  move  in  a  straight  line  to  the  vortex,  but 
flows  in  spirally,  making  a  cyclone  (q.v.). 
The  distribution  tempoi-arily  or  permanently 
of  these  areas  of  high  and  low  pressure  over 
the  world  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  mystery 
of  the  weather.  (Pressure  (Meteor.).  See 
also  IsoB.^R.]     {Buchan  :  Metereol.) 

"The  meteorological  department  signalises  indica- 
tions of  a  fresh  depre^ion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  August  28,  1882. 

^  (1)  Angle  of  depression  :  The  angle  by 
whicdi  any  straight  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to 
an  object  dips  below  the  horizon.    [Dip,  s.] 

(2)  Depression  of  the  pole  : 

NaHg.  :  The  sinking  of  the  polar  star  to- 
wards the  horizon  as  a  person  moves  towards 
the  equator  :  a  phenomenon  arising  from  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth.     [Df-prf.'^s,  %.] 


hSa,  hS^i  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  clioms.  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  1^ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &q.  =  bel.  d^L 
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depressive— depthenin  g 


(3)  Depression  of  the  sun,  or  a  star : 
Aatron.:  flJKrRESsioM,  II.  1(2)]. 

(4)  Depressiuji,  or  dip,  of  the  horizon: 
Navlfj,  :  Tfio  depreHsion  or  diiipiiij?  of  the 

visilile  liorizuii  below  the  true  lioiiz(jutal  plane, 
arising  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  not  beiii^ 
placed  on  the  same  Ift\'el  with  the  sua,  but  at 
some  distance  above  it.    [Dip,  s.] 

1[  For  the  difference  betweeu  d^jression  and 
dejection,  see  DiiiECTiON. 

de-pres'-sive,  a.    [Eng.  depress;  -iw.] 

'1.  Lit.:  Able  or  tending  to  depress  or  presa 
down. 

"  We  must  pronounce  tlmt  substiwice  to  lie  i>onderoU8 
depressive,  and ei\Ttiiy." — IVarton:  /ioteson  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  :  Depressing;  c-ausing  depression  or 
lowncss  of  spirits. 

"  Ev'b  where  the  keen  deprfssive  north  deacenda." 
Thimtson:  HrUtinnia.21S. 

t  de-pres'-sive-uess,  s.  [Kng.  depresnve; 
•^nens.]  The  quality  of  being  depressive;  de- 
pression. 

"Ill-liealth.  and  Ita  conoomltont  depreuivenett.'-^ 

Canute:  Atiscell..  lil.  88. 

dle-pres'-sor.  s.    [Lat.] 
*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  depresses. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  oppressor,  an  opponent. 


n.  Technically : 

1.  AntU.  :  A  terra  applied  to  several  muscles 
of  the  body,  whose  action  is  to  depress  the 
parts  to  which  they  adhere.  There  are  a  de- 
pressor aJce  nasi,  a  depressor  anguli  oris,  and  a 
d&pressor  labii  inferioHs. 

2.  Surg.:  An  instrument  like  a  curved 
spatula,  used  for  reducing  or  pushing  into 
place  an  obtruding  part.  Such  are  used  in 
operations  on  the  skull  involving  the  use  of 
the  trephine,  and  in  coucliinga  cataract.  Also 
used  in  removing  beyond  the  range  of  the 
knife  or  the  ligature  needle  a  portion  intruding 
within  the  area  of  the  operation.    (Knight.) 

dep'-re-ter»  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  Plastering 
done  to  represent  tooled  ashlar-work.  It  is 
first  pricked  up  and  floated  as  for  set  or  stucco, 
and  then  sniaJl  stones  are  forced  on  dry  from 
a  board.    (Kiiight.) 

•  dep'-ri-ment,  a.  &  s.  fLat.  deprimens, 
pr.  pai-.  of  deprimo  =  to  press  down,  depress.  ] 

Ji,  As  adjective : 

Anal. :  Tending  or  having  the  power  to  de- 
press. An  epithet  applied  to  certain  muscles 
which  pull  downwards,  as  the  rectns  inferior 
oculi,  which  draws  down  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

*'.  .  .  which  ia  the  case  of  the  Rttollcnt  and  deprt- 
metu:  m\iaclea."~-/)erham :  Phj/stco-T>ieologt/.  bk.  iv. 
ch.  ii. 

B.  Assubst.:  Depression. 

•dS-pri§'e,  v.t.  [Ft.  depriser,  a  doublet  of 
diprecier  =  to  depreciate  (q.v.).]  To  depre- 
ciate ;  to  undervalue. 

"  Now  quhin  the  King  misknawis  the  veritie. 
Be  scho  reasavit,  then  he  will  be  deprysU.' 

Lyndsay  -  &  P.  IL,  ii.  20fl. 

•  de-pri^'-ure,  s.  [Fr.  depriser  =  to  dei^re- 
ciate,  to  undervalue.]  Depreciation,  low 
e&teem,  contempt. 

"  A  great  abatOTnent  and  depHsure  of  their  aonla."— 
Sfoujttague  /  Dcvoutv  Essa^es,  Treat,  vl,  §  i 

t  de-priv -ar-ble.  a.  [Eng  depriv(e);  -able.] 
That  may  be  deprived,  deposed,  or  dispos- 
sessed ;  liable  to  deprivation. 

"Uijon  fiunnise  they  gjither,  that  the  persona  tliat 
enjoy  them  possess  them  wronrfully.  and  are  d^^riu- 
ablen-tnU  hours."— Booker :  Eccles.  Polity,  v..  g  81.  ' 

dei>-ri-va'-tion,   s.     [Low  Lat.  depHvatio, 
from  Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  privatio  =  a 
depriving  ;  privo  =  to  deprive.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  anv- 
thing. 

"  It  13  to  these,  then,  that  the  df^privation  of  ancient 
polity  learning  ia  princinaUy  to  be  ascribed."— GoW- 
tmith  :  Poli'.e  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  or  deposing  from 
an  office.    [II.] 

"If  the  oatha  80  tendered  are  refuaed,   let  deirri' 
vation  to\lovf:'—Macaulutj  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 
8.  The  state  of  being  deprived  ;  loss,  want. 

"Foola  whose  end  is  ilMtruction.  and  eternal  dfpri- 
9atwn  of  hemg.  ~n<i)flci/. 

i.  A  state  of  want  or  destitution  ;  hardship, 
privation. 


"  Uuudreda  of  nailera  were  •ufferliur  great  dvvHva- 
tioTu.  —Standtird,  Septeii.bor  ;j.  l  »i 

IL  Eccl.  Law:  An  ecclesiastical  censure, 
whereby  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of  lii.s  par- 
sonage, vicarage,  or  other  spiiitual  promotion 
or  dignity.  It  is  of  two  kinds  :  a  beneficio  and 
ab  officio.  By  the  firat  the  clergyman  ia  de- 
prived of  hia  preferment  or  living;  by  the 
Becond  he  ia  deprived  of  his  orders  ordegraded 

(qv.).    . 
de-pri've»  *  de-prlv-en.  *  de-pryvo,  v.t. 

(Low  Lat.  d^privo;  fioni  Lat.  de^away,  frnni, 
and    privu  -to    deprive:    O.    Fr.    denrivcrA 

[PRIVATK.] 

I.  Ordinary  Ijxngxiage : 
1.  To  take  away  from,  to  bereave  (followed 
by  t/ before  that  which  is  taken  away). 

"It  waa  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power 
over  himaclt  ■— J/aodiitetf.'  Uia.  Eng..  ah..  vlL 

*  2.  Used  absolutely  :  to  bereave  of  an  in- 
heritance, to  dispossess. 

"And  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me." 

*  3.  To  take  away. 

"  r>ove  Is  ft  Jewel  (aome  say)  Ineatimable. 

But,  buHK  at  the  ear.  deprives  our  owu  oigtit,- 

St-uum.  i  Pl4tt.  :   ilaid  in  the  MiU,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  debar  ;  to  shut  out  from. 

'•  The  glioata  rejected,  are  th*  unhaiipv  crew 
Depriv'd  of  aejtulclires  and  funral  due." 

Dryden:   Vtrgii  ;  ^neid.  vL  445.  4<8. 

H  It  is  used  in  thi.s  sense  by  Milton,  with- 
out the  jireposition  of. 

"  From  hia  (ace  I  shall  he  hid,  depriv'd 
Uls  blessed  countennnee  " 

31  Won:  P.  U.  xl.  818.  317. 

*  5.  To  injure,  to  destroy,  to  affect. 

"Melancholy  hath  deprived  their  ludementa."— 
Rf.gina.ld  Scot. 

*  6.  To  prevent,  to  avert,  to  keep  off. 

n.  Eccl.  Law:  To  divest  of  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity  or  prefennent ;  to  punish  by  depriva^ 
tion. 

"  If,  on  the  first  of  February,  1690,  he  rtill  continued 
obatlnate.  be  was  to  be  finally  deprived." — Jfacaul^iu  • 
BisL  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

1  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
depri.ve.  to  debar,  and  to  abridae :  '*  Deprive 
conveys  the  idea  of  either  taking  away  that 
which  one  has.  or  withholding  that  which  one 
may  have ;  debar  conveys  the  idea  only  of 
withholding ;  abridge  conveys  that  also  of 
taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive  measure  ; 
debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  authority. 
We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity ;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  en- 
joyments, opportunities,  &c. ;  we  are  abridged 
of  comforts,  pleasures,  conveniences,  &c. 
Criminals  are  deprived  of  their  liberty  ;  their 
friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases  debarred  the 
privilege  of  seeing  them  ;  thus  men  are  often 
abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults.  Deprivation  and  debarring 
sometimes  arise  from  things  as  well  as  per- 
sons ;  abridging  is  always  the  voluntary  act 
of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  sometimes 
deprive  a  i)erson  of  the  means  of  living ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  their  duty  ;  it  may 
sometimes  he  necessary  to  itbi-idge  young 
people  of  their  pleasures  when  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  them.  Re- 
ligion teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  dejirivatioiis ;  it  is  painful  to  be 
debarred  the  society  of  those  we  love,  or  to 
abridge  others  of  any  advantage  which  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying."  {Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deprive  and 
to  bercaiye,  see  Bereave. 

de-prived',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Deprive.] 

*  de-priv'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  deprive ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  de- 
prived ;  deprivation. 

"The  widower  may  lament  and  condole  the  im- 
happiuess  of  ao  many  deprivements."—Jiicattt:  Greek 
Church,  p.  306. 


de-priv'-er,   s.     [Eng.   depriv(e); 
who  deprives  or  bereaves. 


-er.]    One 


CleaveUind .•  Poems.  i:c.,  p.  S8. 

de-priv'-ing,  pr.  %mr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deprive.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 

C.  ^5  S7d)st. :  The  act  of  bereaving,  dispos- 
sessing, or  deposing  ;  deprivation. 

*  de-pros'-trate»  a.     [Pref.  de  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  prostrate  (q.v.).]     Low,  mean,  base. 


"  HU  uunnootb  touKtw  aud  bU  deproitratti  etyle." 
W.  rittchgr. 
Dept-ford  ( p  silent),  s.  &  a.   [A  j^roper  name.) 

A.  As  snhst.  :  A  boroujih  and  naval  port, 
partly  ia  Kent,  partly  in  Surrey,  near  Green- 
wich. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  Dept- 
ford  ;  found  at  Deptlord. 

Deptford  ptnlc,  s. 

Bot. :  This  is  generally  said  to  be  DUmthut 
Ai-meri/i,  but  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland  are 
of  opinion  that  Gerard's  original  description 
would  seem  to  refer  rather  to  D.  deltoidet. 

depth,  *  depthe,  s.  [Fonned  from  deep,  with 
Huff.  -Ik;  cog.  with  Icel.  dypt,  d^pdh ;  Dut. 
diepte.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Deepness ;  the  measure  of  anything  from 
the  surfece.  or  highest  i>oint,  downwards. 

"A«  (or  men.  they  had  bulldlnga  In  many  pImm 
higher  tbau  the  d^pth  of  the  water,  —flocon. 

(2)  The  measure  of  anything  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior  paii,  or  from  the 
front  to  the  rear.    [II.  2.] 

(3)  A  deep  jilace. 

"  A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  anderpround." 

Sttakctp.:  2  Henry  V!.',i,  J. 

(4)  Specifically:  The  sea,  the  ocean  (generally 
used  in  the  jjlural). 

"Derkncsfia  werenonthe  faceof  deytffte."— Waettlf*  • 
Oen.  L  2.  '^ 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  innenuost  recess ;  the  furthest,  or 
extreme  part. 

"  In  the  eternal  depttit  of  heaven-" 

Hyrun  :  Jieaven  i  Earth,  L  L 

(2)  The  middle  or  height  of  any  season  ;  the 
darkest,  or  stillest  part. 

'•  The  earl  of  Newcastle,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  im- 
cned  tbe  city  of  York  from  the  rebelB," — Clarendon. 

(3)  Immensity,  infinity. 

"  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God," — Romans  xL  38, 

(4)  Profouuduess,  profundity,  extent  of 
penetration. 

(5)  Abstruseness,  obscurity ;  something  ab- 
struse or  obscure,  and  not  easily  understood. 

"There are  LTeater  deplht&xiA.  obscurities  in  an  ela- 
bomte  aud  well-written  piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the 
meat  at>struse  tract  of  achool  diviuity."— ^<id(«m  • 
Whig  Exam. 

*  (6)  Profoundness,  or  extent  of  learning  oi 
experience. 

"  While  mixt  in  thee  combine  the  charm  of  youth. 
The  force  of  manhood,  and  the  depth  of  age.' 

Thomson  ;  Autumn.  940.  «!. 

*  (7)  The  full  extent ;  the  limit,  the  end. 


II,  Technically : 

"  I.  Logic :  The  number  of  simple  elements 
which  an  abstract  conception  or  notion  in- 
cludes ;  the  comprehension  or  content. 

2.  Mil.:  The  depth  of  a  squadron  or  bat- 
talion is  the  number  of  men  in  a  file  from 
front  to  rear. 

3.  NatiX. :  The  depth  of  a  sail  is  the  extent 
of  the  square  sails  from  the  head-rope  to  the 
foot-rope,  or  the  length  of  the  after-leach  of  a 
staj'sail  or  a  boomsail, 

^  Out  of  one's  depth  : 

(1)  Lit. :  In  water  sufficiently  deep  to  drown 
one. 

(2)  Fi^. :  Confused,  puzzled ;  beyond  one's 
compiehension  or  knowledge. 

*|[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  depth 
and  profundity:  "These  terms  do  not  dilfer 
merely  in  their  derivation  ;  but  depth  is  indefi- 
nite in  its  signitication  ;  and  profundity  is  a 
positive  and  considerable  degi'ee  of  depth. 
Moreover  the  word  depth  is  a]>plied  to  objects 
in  general;  profundity  is  conlined  in  its  apjili- 
cation  to  moral  objects  :  thus  we  speak  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  or  the  depth  of  a  person*., 
learning;  but  his  profundity  of  thought" 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

depth-gauge,  s.  a  graduated  measuis 
ing-tfiol.  or  one  capable  of  being  set  to  a 
measure,  to  detenniue  the  depth  of  a  hole. 

*deptll'-«n»  v.f.    [Eng.  depth ; -en.}   To  make 
deep,  to  deejien. 

'  depth' -en-mg,  7ir.  par.  or  a,    [Deptheh.] 

depthenlng-tool,  s. 

1.  A  countersinker  for  deepening  a  hole. 


ete,  fat.  rare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  oiib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Sirrian.    te,  <»  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


depthless— deracinate 
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2.  A  watchmaker's  tool  for  gauging  the  dis- 
tances of  pivot-holes  in  movement-plates. 
(Knight.) 

•  depth' -less,  a.  [Eug.  depth;  -less.]  Uaviiig 
uo  depth,  sliatli^w. 

"  The  i/rpViU-si  abe tractions  of  fleeting  phenomena." 
^ColeriUne. 

•  de-pu'-je-late,  v.t.  [Ft.  depjiceler  =  to 
deflower:  Lat.(/e  =  away, from, and  Vr.pnccllf.; 
Low  Lat.  pvcellu  =  a  maid,  a  virgin.]  To  de- 
flower, to  dt'prive  of  virginity. 

•  de-pu'-di-cate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  depiidica- 
tus,  pa.  pnr.  of  depudico  =  to  deflower  :  Lat.  de. 
—  away,  from,  and  pxuUcus  =  modest.]  To 
deflower,  to  deprive  of  virginity. 

•  de-pud'-6r-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away  ; 
jnidnr  =  shame,]  To  render  void  of  shame, 
or  shameless. 

"  Partly  depudoratecl  or  become  bo  void  of  shame." — 
Cudworth:  Intell.  Syttcm,  p.  103. 

*de-purse,  v.t.  [Lat.  dejmlsus,  pa.  par.  of 
depelio  —  to  drive  away  ;  de  =  away,  hndpelto 
=  to  drive.]    To  drive  away. 

•  de-piil'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Depdi£e.] 

•  de-pul  -ser,  •  de-pool-sonr,  s.  [Eng. 
dcpvls(p) :  -er.  ]  One  who  or  tltat  which  drives 
or  thrusts  away. 

•  de-pul'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  depulsio,  from  de- 
pulsus,  pa.  ]tar.  of  depelio.]  A  driving  or 
thrusting  away. 

"To  pnru<?y  forhlfl  owue  Bccurity,  and  their  deput- 
ritm."—iipee(t :  Benry  VIJ.,  bk.  ix..  ch.  xx,,  &.  28. 

•de-pul'-sor-^,  "de-pul'-sdr-ie,  a.  [Eng. 

depuls{e) ;  -ory.] 

1.  Driving  or  thrusting  away. 

2.  Deprecatory,  averting. 

"  In  making  Biipplication  and  prayer  nnto  the  gods 
by  tbe  lueauea  nf  certaiue  depiilsorie  Bacriflces.'— /', 
Bolland  :  Ammianiu  Marcellinus  (1609). 

•depulye»  v.  t.  [Fr.  depouUler^  from  Lat. 
despolifli-.]    To  spoil ;  to  plunder. 

"  Thiiy  dcatil/ii'  the  raekil  byng  of  qnbete. 
And  Id  thare  hyik  it  canns  al  and  sum. 

Douglaa:  Virgil ;  ^neid,  113,  49. 

•  dSp'-U-ratO,  lit.  [Low  hut.  dtrpitratvs,  pa. 
par.  of'depiiro  =  to  clear,  purify  :  tie  (intens.), 
an<l  pvro  =  to  purify;  Fr.  depurer.]  Tojiurify, 
to  clear,  to  cleanse  or  free  from  impurities. 

"ChemlBtry  enabling  ua  to  depurate  bodies."— 
Doyle. 

•  dep'-u-rat©»  a.  [Low Lat.  dfi.puTotus,  pa.  par. 
oi  dppuro  :' dc\\ni&\\s.),  and  puro  =to  purify.] 

1.  LiU  :  Cleansed,  purified,  freed  from  iro- 
pnrities. 

"A  very  dejAtrnte  oil,  smelUng  like  campbor." — 
Boyle :  Works,  iL  209. 

2.  Ff(}. :  Pure,  uncontaminated. 

"  Neither  can  any  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from 
the  deftteineiit  uf  a  coutrary,  withiu  this  ntmospbere 

of  flesh."— (Vfaiip/7/. 

•  dep'-U-rOr-tSd,  pa.  par.  ora.  [Depurate,  v.] 

•  dep'-U-ra-ting,  i>r.  par,,  a.,  &  s.  (Deptj- 
RATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .(4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  .-Is  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing, or  freeing  from  impuiities  ;  depuration. 

*dep-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dejfntratio,  from 
depurhtus,  pa.  par,  of  depuro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing, or  clearing  from  impurities  or  dregs. 

"This  manner  of  depuration  and  cl.^rlfying  of  It  by 
mstrainer."— Wrt^/KJirf     Plutarch,  p.  60i. 

2.  Snrr}.  :  Tlie  cleansing  or  clearing  of  a 
■wound  from  matter. 

dep'-U-ra-tdr,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  dejruratvs, 
pa.  par.  of  iU:puro.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  puri- 
fies or  cleanses. 

2.  Med. :  An  apparatus  to  assist  the  expul- 
sion of  morbid  m:\tter  by  means  of  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  an 
apparatus,  topical  or  general,  by  which  the 
natural  pressure  nf  the  air  is  withdrawn  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  depurator  is 
described  in  Nathan  Smith's  English  patent, 
1802.  The  chamber  is  filled  with  steam  and 
the  air  exhausted  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  patient,  "  giving  aid  to  the  elastic  force  of 
the  internal  air  contained  within  the  Immnn 
body  to  throw  out  the  offensive  matter." 


dep'-U-ra-tor-^,  a.  [Fr.  diipuraloire.  from 
Low  i^at.  (/cTJuraiwiu.s.from  depuralus,  pa.  [xir. 
of  depuro.]  Cleansing,  ptiiifying;  tending  to 
jHiiity  or  purilication  ;  s]>ecially  applied  t<J 
niedit;ine3  and  diets  which  are  considere-d  to 
have  the  power  or  quality  of  clearing  the  body. 

''  de-pii're,  v.t.  [Fr.  ddp  -irer;  Low  Lat.  depuro ; 
i^i.  lie  (luteus.),  and  puro  —  to  purify.) 

1.  To  cleanse,  to  purify,  to  free  from  im- 
purities. 

2.  To  purge  or  free  from  some  noxious 
quality. 

"It  priiduced  plants  of  such  imperfection  aud  harm- 
ful o.ualitv,  .aa  the  waters  af>  the  general  flood  could 
not  8o  wajth  out  or  dejmre."— Raleigh. 

dep-u-ri'-tlon,  s.    [Depuration.] 

*  de-purse,'  v.t.  [Fr.  debourser.]  To  dis- 
burse. 

"  with  power  to  borrow,  vi>tak.  aud  leavle  moneyes. 
— ;uid  to  give  and  prescryve  order  and  directioues  for 
depuracing  thereot." — Acta  Chan,  I.  (181-1),  v.  479. 

*  dS-pur'se-ment,  5.  [Eng.  depurse;  -ment.] 
Disbursement. 

"  The  reniander  of  tbe  taa  termes  payment  thatroff 
is  assigned  to  S'  Wm  Dick  for  necesaarie  depurso 
menu  bestowed  be  him."— i(c(«  Cheu.  J.  (1814).  v.  479. 

*  dSp'-U'ta-ble,  de-pu'-ta-ble,  «.  [Eng. 
deput(e);  ■able.]  Fitor  qualilied  to  be  deputed, 
or  to  act  as  a  deputation. 

"A  man  dcputahlc  to  tbe  Loiidou  Farlitunentand 
el«ewlilther."— Car/j//(":  iliscefi.,  iii.  88. 

dep-u-ta'-tion,  *  dep-n-ta'-f  Ion,  5.  [Fr. 
deputation^  from  Low  Lat.  deputatio  =  a  select- 
ing ;  Lat.  depute  =  to  cut  off,  to  destine  ; 
It-;il.  depiitazione  ;  Sp.  diputacion  ;  "Port,  dep^i- 
tazao.] 

1.  The  act  of  deputing,  appointing,  or  send- 
ing one  or  more  as  a  delegate  or  substitute  to 
represent  or  act  as  agent  for  others,  either 
generally  or  with  a  certain  special  commis- 
sion. 

2.  Tlie  authority  or  commission  given  to 
any  person  or  pereous  to  represent  or  act  as 
agent  for  others. 

"The  authority  of  conscience  stands  foimded  upon 
it<  vicegcreuey  and  depuuaiou  under  God." — South. 

*  3.  Upcc.  :  An  authority  to  shoot  game. 

"He  would  give  tbe  game-keeperhis  deputation  tbe 
next  momius"— Field t7ig :  Tom  Jones,  bk,  iv.,  oh.  5. 
l/iavie».i 

4.  The  person  or  persona  appointed  or  de- 
puted to  act  as  agents  or  representatives  for 
others. 

%  By  or  indepvtation  :  By  deputy  or  through 
a  substitute. 

*'  Bay  to  great  Csesar  this:  in  deputation 
I  kisa  his  conquering  baud." 

Sliakeap.  :  Antony  £  Claopatra,  iii  13. 

"  dep'-u-t»-tive,  de-pu'-ta-tive,  a.  [Low 
Lat.  d'cpuiatuii.]  Deputed,  acting  by  deputa- 
tion or  delegacy. 

"The  Failiament  was  holden  at  Westminster,  begun 
hy  II  dcpiitative  commission  granted  by  tbe  Queen." — 
Camden  .■  Q.  Etizttbcth  (.lU.  nm). 

"dep'-U-ta-tor,  s.  [Low  Lat.  deputatus,  pa. 
jiai-.  ot  (kputo  —  to  depute.]  One  who  grants 
dei'utatiuna. 

de-pufe»  v.t.  [Fr.  deptUer ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
drpular ;  Ital,  deptUare ;  Low  Lat.  dep^ito  = 
to  select,  to  depute  ;  Lat.  deputo  =  to  cut  or 
prune  down,  to  impute,  to  destine,  from  de 
=  down,  and  puto  =  to  cleanse,  to  arrange,  to 
estimate.] 

*  I.  To  set  aside,  to  assign. 

•'Thenio3t  conspicuous  places  in  cities  are  osoally 
deputed  for  the  erection  of  statues."— flurrour. 

*  2.  To  assign,  to  impute,  to  attribute. 

**  Al  what  enere  to  be  deputed  to  the  grace  of  God,"— 
Wydife:  Itomans  (Prol.).  p.  229, 

3.  To  appoint  or  send  as  a  substitute  or 
repi'espntative  to  act  as  agent  for  others  ;  to 
give  a  cinuiuission  to  or  ein|»ower  to  transact 
business  in  the  name  of  otliers. 

"Sir  John  Lowther  ■  .  .  was  d«7mf erf  to  carry  tbe 
th.aiika  of  the  jwsembly  to  the  palace." — JIacaulay : 
Bixt.  F.n<}..  ch.  XV, 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  depute  a.r\d 
to  constitute^  see  Constitute. 

*  dep'-ute,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  dep^uL'] 

A.  -^5  adj. :  Deputed  ;  acting  as  deputy. 

B.  As  svhst. :  A  deputy,  a  substitute. 

"  The  fashion  of  every  depufe  cari-ying  his  own  she'l 
on  his  back  in  the  form  of  his  own  carriage  ia  a  piece 
of  very  modern  diirnity.  I  myself  rode  circuits,  when 
i  W.13  advocite-((c;'u/e  between  1807  and  ISIO."— Lord 
Cock'nim:  Memoirs. 

de-put'-ed,  pa.  par.  ora.    [Depute.] 


de-put'-ing,  ]>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Depute,  v.) 

A.  it  B.  .^Ii  pr.  jar.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  voib). 

C,  A*  suhst. :  The  act  of  appointing  or  send- 
ing one  or  more  us  Huhstitutes  or  representa- 
tives to  act  as  agents  fur  others. 

"  dep'-u-ti-ship,  s.    [Depittship.I 

t  dep'-u-tize,  v.t.  h  i.     [Eng.  de>put(y);  -f«.l 
A*  Trans.:  To  appoint  or  send  a-s  a  deputy; 
to  depute  or  empower  to  act  for  otJiera. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  act  as  deputj'  for  others. 

"Orgftnlat.— AjiRmfltenrwisbea  tto  deputize  lnretun> 
for  practice."— Cfturc/j  Tim^eg,  April  18, 1875, 

t  dep'-u-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deputize,  v.l 

t  dep'-u-tiz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.»  &.  s.  [Deputize.) 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  jiar.  (fr  particip,  adj. :  (Se©^ 
the  verb). 

C  As  S7ibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  deputing  or  empowering  on© 
or  more  to  act  as  representatives  or  sulistitutea 
for  otliers. 

2.  The  acting  as  deputy  or  substitute  for 
another. 

*  dep'-u-trie,  5.    [Eng.  deputie) ;   -ry.]    Vic«- 
gerency. 

"ConfermlB  tbe  gift  to  flchlr  Robert  Melvill  of 
Murdocamie  knt(.-bt  of  the  office  of  deputrie."~Act» 
James  VI.,  1&81  <1814),  p.  -iWi. 

dep'-u-ty.  •del>-y-tye.  'dep-u-tic, «.  &  a, 

(Fr.  'depute ;  Sp.  dej^ntado ;  ItaL  depntato, 
from  Low  Lat.  deputattis,  pa.  par.  of  deputo 
-  to  depute.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  One  who  is  appointed,  sent, 
commissioned,  or  empowered  to  act  as  substi- 
tute or  representative  for  another. 

"He  had,  indeed,  wlien  EherilT,  been  very  unwilling 
to  employ  as  bia  deputy  a  man  so  violent  and  mi  prin- 
cipled as  Goodeiiough.'  —Sfacaulay:  Eitt,  Xng.,  oh.  v, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Law:  One  who  exercises  any  office  or 
other  thing  in  another  man's  right,  whose 
forfeiture  or  uiisdeineauour  Bhal)  cause  the 
officer  or  person  for  whom  he  acts  to  lose  his 
office.     (Fhilips. ) 

2.  Polit. :  One  who  is  elected  as  the  repre- 
sentiitive  of  a  place  or  district  in  the  French 
Chauibers. 

^  Chamber  of  Deputies:  [Fr.  Lachambre  des 
Deputes.] 

French  Govt. :  The  name  given  from  1814  to 
18.^2  to  what  was  next  called  the  Legislative 
Body  (Corps  LfyjisJatif).  Since  1875  the  term. 
Chauiber  of  Deputies  has  been  restored. 

B,  As  adj. :  Acting  as  depnty,  substitute  j 
as,  deputy-collector,  depvty-marshaly  deputy- 
postmaster,  deputy-sherif,  kc. 

^  For  the  difference  between  deputy  and 
delegate,  set-  Delegate. 

*  deputy-sealer,  s.    F<HiQeriy  an  officer 

of  tlie  Court  of  Cliancery, 

"  He  [Clioffwax]  forma  part  of  ahomioEeiieotte  eomhU 
natiun  of  Sealer,  Iieptity-»ettlcr,  aiid  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor's  Purse  bearer."  —  The  Great  Heal,  in  J}ailjf 
Tvlrgraph,  August  4.  1874. 

*  de-qua'9e,  v.t.    [Lat.  de  =  down,  and  qvatU> 

=  to  shake,]  To  shake  down,  to  crush,  to 
bruise. 

"And  tliiis  wltli  sleight  shalte  thou  surmonut  and 
dequ'ice  tho  yuel  in  their  heartes."— Cftaacer.-  Test,  of 
Lave,  bk.  L 

*de-q,uaji'-ti-tate,  v.t.      [Lat.  de  =  away, 

from,  and  qvan'itas  (genit.  qnantitatis)  — 
quantity.]  To  diminish  the  quantity  of,  to 
lessen. 

"  For  that  which  is  current,  and  passeth  in  atamp 
amoncst  «is.  by  rea.'ion  of  its  allay,  ...  is  actually 
dequtnUitatcd  by  fire." — Browne.-  Vulgar  Errvurt,  bk, 
ii.,  ch.  5, 

*der  (1).  s.    [Deer.] 
*der  (2),  s.    [Daring.] 

•der-doing,  s.    Performing  daring  deeds. 

"He  i!l  besits,  that  iji  der-doin<i  armea 
" '     ly  vowed  daies  do 

Spenser:  r.Q.,ltviL  10. 

'  de-rS.9'-i-Iiate,  v.  t     [Fr.  deradner :  de  » 

Lat.  de  =  away,  from,  and  ractJie  =  Lat.  'rodi* 
cina,  from  radix  (genit.  radicis)  =  a  root.] 
1.  Lit. :  To  pluck  or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

•'  While  that  the  coulter  rusts. 
That  should  deracinate  such  aivagerj-." 

Si'akenp.  .'  Henry  K,  V.l 


b6il,  b6^;  pout»  j<S^l:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9I1I11,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    -ing. 
Httan,  -tian  =  snan.    -tion,  -8ion=shun;  -^on,  -§(ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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deracinated— derelict 


2.  yig.  :  To  extirpate,  to  extenuinate,  to 
abuljsli,  to  dctitioy. 

•  de-r&9'-i-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dera- 
cinate.] 

'  de-r&^-i-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Dera- 

riKATE.) 

A.  &  H.  ^tr  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  Tlie  ac-t  of  tearing  or  plucking 
lip  by  the  roots  ;  <ienicinatioii. 

*de-r^-in-a'-tloii,  s.  [Kr.j  Theaetof 
plucking  or  tearing  up  by  the  roots  ;  extirpa- 
tion. ext<Mniiniition. 


•  de-rai,  s.    [Deray.] 

•de-ralgn'  (1)  (g  silent).  *de-raln',  "de- 
ralne,  *de-rayne,  "de-reyne.  v.t.  [<>. 
Ft.  deraisnkr,  tkrainer,  dcresnkr ;  Low  Lat. 
derationo,  disrationo.]    [Uarbaion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

L  To  justify,  to  chauijiion,  to  aHsert. 

"  To  dcrayiw  God'n  ryBht4'.'" 

liichard  C<mtr  <t«  Lion,  7.09«. 

2,  To  gain,  to  win. 

"  Deraine  it  with  diiites  aud  d««dea  o(  armea." 
AlUauniier:  rrag.,  132. 

n.  Law :  To  i>rove. 

"  When  the  jiarMJu  of  any  church  Is  dtaturhed  to  de- 
maud  tythen  111  the  next  parish  \>y  a  writ  wf  indicant, 
tilt-  patron  hhtUl  hHve  a  writ  to  deinniid  tha  advowson 
of  the  tytbes  beinf  tu  deniHiid  :  aiid  when  it  U  di- 
raigned.  theo  Bhall  the  plea  jiass  In  the  court  chrin- 
tl&ii,  nfifar  forth  as  It  is  drruignrd  In  the  king's  conrt." 
—Blount. 

*  do-raign' (2)  (?  silent),  t'.f.  [Derange.)  To 
(liaarrange  ;  to  put  out  of  order  or  into  confu- 
sion, 

*de-ralgn    (g  silent).  *de~reyne«  "do- 
renye,  s.    (Deraiqn  (i),  v.\ 
1.  A  claim. 

"This  dwejfne  by  the  barouus  is  ymade." 

Alisaunder,  7,343. 

2.*Contest;  decision. 

"  On  Saryzynys  thre  derenyeut  faucht  he  : 
And.  in  till  ilk  derenye  off  tha. 
He  wencussyt  Saryiynys  twa." 

Barbour,  xill.  324. 

*dS-ralgii'-mSnt  (I)  (g  silent).  "  de-raln'- 
mdzit,  s.     [Eng.  deraign  ;  -ment.^ 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  justifying,  assert- 
ing, or  championing. 

2.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  proving  in 
court. 

*de-ralgn'-ment  (2)  (g  sUent),  5.  [De- 
rangement.) 

1.  Ord.  Ixiiig.  :  The  act  of  disarranging  or 
throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  Law:  A  resigning  or  renunciation  of  a 
religious  life  or  profession. 

"  In  some  places  the  snbstaotive  d^raiantnent  is 
Dsed  in  the  very  literal  ftigulflcation  with  the  French 
clarayeror  deBrauger;  that  la.  turning  out  of  course. 
disiiLooing  or  setting  out  of  order ;  as,  deriUrrnm^nt  or 
depaj-ture  out  of  religion,  and  deraignmi-htf  or  dis- 
charge of  their  profession  which  is  8p'>ken  of  those 
rell^oQs  men  who  forsook  their  orders  and  profes- 
Bions,"— B/oMnr. 

*de-raU',  v.L  [Pref.  rf€  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  rail  (q.v.).] 

0/a  loco7m)tn}€  engine  or  carriage  :  To  run  off 
or  leave  the  rails.     {American.) 

de-rail '-ment,  s.     [Eng.  derail ;  -ment.] 

RaihaayEngin.  :  The  condition  of  a  locomo- 
tive or  car  in  respect  of  being  off  the  rails. 

•  dS-ran'ge,  s.  [Derange,  v.]  Disturbance  ; 
derangement.     (Hood.) 

dS-ran'ge,  v.t.  [Ft.  deran^er;  O,  Fr.  des- 
rangt^r:  O.  Fr.  des,  Fr.  dc  -  Lat.  dl«  =  apart, 
and  Fr.  ranger  =  to  rank,  to  range  ;  rang  =  a 
row  or  rank.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out  of  line  or  order ;  to  throw 
into  confusion  ;  to  disarrange, 

"The  republic  of  re-gicide  has  actually  conquered 
Uie  finest  parta  of  Europe ;  has  distressed,  disunited, 
aeranged.  and  broke  to  pieces,  all  the  rest."— Burke: 
On  a  Regicide  Peace. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  unsettle. 

"  Both  these  kinds  of  mnnopolicB  dtrange  more  or 
less  the  natural  distributiim  o(  the  stock  of  the 
•ooiety."— STni'ft  ;  Weaith  of  Nation$.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viL 

3.  To  disturb,  disorder,  or  disarrange  the 
actions  or  functions  of. 

"A  casual  blow,  or  a  sudden  fall,  derange»  some  of 
ourmt«nial  parts."— fl?ajr;  Sermons,  iv.,  ser.  18, 


t  i.  To  disorder  or  affect  the  intellect ;  to 
unsettle  the  reason  of.  (Seldom  uaed  except 
in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  IL  Mil. :  To  remove  from  office,  as  when 
a  general  officer  resigns  or  is  removed  from 
office,  the  members  of  tint  personal  staff  ap- 
pointed by  himself  are  said  to  be  deranged. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  derange 
and  to  disorder,  see  Dihordeh,  v, 

" de-ran'ge-a-ble,  «.     [Eng.  derange;  -ahU.] 
Liabhi  tn  derangement ;  dcli'-at^--. 

"Thii  rrjil  Irripediineiit  to  luaking  visits  Ib  that  d^- 
rumrf'iU  health  which  beloDgs  to  old  agci' — Sydnry 
»mi(h:  Lfttert  (1813). 

de-ran'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dkhanoe.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Disturbed,  disarranged,  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  unsettled. 

2.  Disordered  or  imBcttled  in  the  intellect. 

'/^mb  ■■ 

de-ran' ge-ment,  s.     [Fr.  dirani/enent.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  deranging,  disturbing,  or 
throwing  into  confusion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disturbed,  disarranged, 
or  thrown  into  confusion. 

"The  Instruments  rrxjiiired  (tiie  transit  and  meri- 
dian circle)  are  the  nimi.lest  ami  least  liable  to  error 
aiid  derangrinent  of  any  iiHed  by  astrouotuerB." — 
Uerichtl :  Aitrtmomy  jSth  ed. ).  5  292. 

3.  A  state  of  being  deranged,  disordered  or 
unsettled  in  intellect. 

n.  Medical: 

1.  A  state  of  disorder  or  unsettleiuent  of  any 
organ  ;  a  slight  affection. 

2.  Mental  disorder  or  disturbance. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  de- 
raii'icioent,  insanity,  lunacy,  madness,  and 
mania  :  "  Derangenifnt  implies  the  first  stagt- 
of  [loss  of)  intellect.  Insanity  or  unsound- 
ness implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more 
or  less  jiermaiieut.  Lunacy  is  a  \'iolent  sort 
of  insanity.  .  .  .  Madness  and  mania  imply 
insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and 
confirmed  stage.  Deranged  persons  may 
sometimes  be  ^lerfectly  sensible  in  everything 
but  x^rticular  subjects.  Insane  persons  are 
sometimes  entirely  restored.  Lunatics  have 
their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacs  their  in- 
tervals of  repose.  Derangetnent  may  some- 
times be  applied  to  the  temporary  confusion 
of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  its  facilities  :  Tnadnrss  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  pas- 
sions ;  and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any 
vehement  attachment  which  takes  possession 
of  the  mind."    {Crahh  :  Eng.  ^ynwt.) 

de-ran -ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DERA>'ue.) 

A.  &  B.  ^s  jyr.  jKtr,  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (Scf 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sub.'itantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging,  disturbing,  or 
throwing  into  confusion  ;  derangement. 

2.  The  act  of  disordering  or  unsettling  the 
intellect. 

*  de-ray*,  *  de-rale,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  des- 

roier,  desraier.}    [Derav,  s.) 
A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  derange,  to  disturb,  to  confuse. 

2.  To  conduct  or  bear  like  one  deranged  or 
disordered  in  mind. 

"  He  derated  him  as  a  deueL" 

HiUiam  o/Paltme,  2,«l, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  act  madly  or  outrageously. 

"Nectabanus  .  .  .  deraidt  as  a  dragouu,  dre«dful  in 
flght."  Aliiatinder:  Prag.,  88L 

» de-ray',  *  de-ral',  *  dis-ray*,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

desroi,  derei ;    des  =  Lat.    dw  =  apart,   from, 
and  O.  Fr.  roi,  rei  =  order.) 

1,  Tumult,  disorder,  confusion. 

"  He  gan  make  gret  ditray."      AUtaumUr,  4.8SS. 

2.  Noisy  merriment. 

"  Of  the  banket  and  of  the  grete  dfray. 
And  how  Capide  iufliimes  the  lady  gay." 

Douglas:  I'irgil.Sii.ll. 

der'-by,  dar'-b5r,  5.  [Etym.  unknown. 
Prob.  from  the  inventor's  name.) 

Plostfriug :  A  two-handed  float  used  in 
plasten-r's  work. 

Derby  (pmn.  Dar'-b^),  .t.  [Named  in  1780, 
after  the  then  Earl  of  Derby,  a  great  patron  of 
the  turf.)  I 


I.  A  race  for  a  sweepstakes  of  fifty  hovo- 
reigiis  each,  luilf  foifeit,  for  three-year-old 
horses,  run  anuually  at  Epwm  in  Surrey. 

•  2.  The  same  as  Debuv-ale  (q.v.X 


Derby  ale,  s.    .S^jm*  kind  of  choice  al*. 

"I  iui*c  sent  my  daughter  this  morning  km  tar  m 
flmltcu  to  fetch  a  draught  of  Ittrl/y  ale,  that  It  lOMf 
f«tcb  a  colour  lu  Ler  checks."— Ufeme .-  Tu  i^uogue. 

Derby-day,  s.  The  day  on  which  th« 
Derby  is  run  (the  Wednesday  before  Whit- 
Munday). 

Der-by-8hire  (Der    i^  Dar),  s.     (Eng. 

pn)per  name  Derby,  the  etym.  of  which  Ii 
doubtful ;  some  deriving  it  Irum  A. 8.  dear  » 
deer,  wild  animal,  and  Scand.  ty-atown; 
others  attribute  the  name  to  the  site  of  th« 
Roman  stiition  Drrventio,  itself  a  comiptioii 
of  Derwent ;   and  Eng.  shire  (q.v.).] 

<!eog. :  A  county  in  the  middle  of  England, 
lying  between  Yorkshire  (on  the  north),  Lei- 
wster  and  Stifford  (on  Uie  south),  Notting- 
hiim  and  Leicester  (on  the  east),  and  Staflfo^ 
and  (;hester  (on  tlie  west). 

Derbyshire  neck,  s. 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  bronchocele,  from 
its  l>eing  prevalent  in  some  hilly  parta  of  tha 
(rounty.    (Bronchocele.) 

Derbyshire  spar,  s. 

.Mill.  :  Also  calk'd  Fluorite,  Fluor-spar,  and 
Blue-john.  [bee  these  words.)  It  is  abundant 
in  Derbyshire,  and  also  iu  Cornwall.  In  tho 
north  of  England  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead 
mines,  which  intersect  tlie  coal  fonnatious  in 
N'ortlHimberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
Y<irkshire.  It  is  found  of  almost  every 
variety  of  colour,  the  yellow,  greenish  and 
violet-blue  l)eing  the  most  common,  the  red 
the  rarest. 

Der-9e'-tis,  der-^e  -tis,  s.    [See  de£ ) 

1.  Myth.  {0/  the  form  DereetLs)  :  A  goddeaa 
of  Syria,  represented  as  a  beautiful  woman 
above  the  waist,  and  as  a  fish  downwards. 

2.  Palceont.  {Of  the  form  dercetis)  :  A  ganoid 
eel-like  fish  of  the  Chalk  formation,  belonging 
to  the  family  Plectognathi,  and  known  to 
quarrymen  as  the  "petrified  eel."  The  body 
is  very  elongate*!,  head  short,  with  a  pointed 
beak,  uj.per  jaw  a  little  loi.-'er  than  the 
lower ;  with  jaws  armed  with  long,  conic^ 
elevated  teeth,  and  several  rows  of  very  small 
ones.    {Page.) 

*  dere  (1),  v.i.    (Dare.)    To  fear,  to  be  afraid, 

to  shrink  or  cower. 

"  Past  feriug,  and  dering 
That  hellhound  auld  and  hair." 

Burel  :  Pilg.  {  Wationt  CoO.  IL  tt). 

•  dere  (2),  *  dear,  •  dcir,  *  deyr,  v.t.  &  t 
[A.B.  derian;  O.  H,  Ger.  terian,  terran ;  Ol 
Fris.  dera.J 

A.  Trans. :  To  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage^ 

to  harm. 

"  Enead&nis  neuir  from  the  Ilk  tbraw 
Agauis  you  sal  rebeU  nor  moue  were. 
Ne  with  wappinnjs  eftir  this  cuntre  dere." 

iMmfftaa:  Vir^l.  418.  52. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hurt  ;  to  do  hurt,  ham^ 
or  iryury. 

"  The  deael  dereth  demelike."       Bettiary.  «8. 

•i  To  dere  upon :  To  affect,  to  make  impre^ 
sion. 


*  dere. 


a.     [Dear.] 


dere  (1),  s.     [Dere  (2),  v.]    Hurt,  harm,  an- 
noyance. 

"  The  constable  a  fellonn  man  of  wer, 
That  to  the  ScotUs  he  did  full  meklll  dtr.' 

Wallace.  I.  30C. 

*dere(2), «.    [Deer.] 

der'-e-lict,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  derelictus,  pa.  par. 
of  dcrelinipio  =  to  desert,  to  abandon.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Left,  forsaken,  deserted,  abandoned. 

"  Ttie  affections  which  these  exposed  or  de<reUet 
children  be.ir  to  their  mothers."— Taylor .-  Oreat  jK»- 
emplar,  pt-  i.,  disc.  L 

•  2.  Lost,  abandoned,  wanting. 

"  A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  uDwillina 
t(i  redress  such  wTongs  i&derelict  toits  highest  duties. 
—Pres.  Buchanan  :  Sleuage  to  Congreu,  Disc,  19.  I8W. 
IL  Law: 

1.  Abandoned  or  forsaken  at  sea. 

2.  Left  dry  by  a  sudden  retiring  of  the  sea. 


Cato,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
**•  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dereliction— derivation 
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"Taking  out  a  (uiteiit  m  Charles  tho  Socoudn  time 
for  derelict  Uudfl."— ifW<T«  iSir  P.  PrU  to  A  W-h^I}, 
161. 

B.  As  suijstantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  abandoned  or  f or- 
d^ikeu  ;  a  waif,  speci'uty  in  the  same  sense  as 
II.  1. 

"  I  waa  K  darelict  (rum  my  cradle."— .Savcv*  ■*  The 
»'aii<ifrer,  ch.  v.  (note|. 

II.  Laio: 

1.  A  vessel  abandoned  at  sea. 

2.  Land  left  dry  by  the  sudden  retiring  of 
the  sea. 

der-e-lic'-tlon,  s.  (.Lat.  Uerelictio,  from  dere- 
lictv^,  ]»a.  jiar.  of  derelinquo  =  to  abandon,  to 
forsake. ) 

1.  Ordinary  Lafigttafje : 

*  1.  The  act  of  for.saking,  abandoning,  or 
desertinj;. 

•'  You  iiiuat  mean,  without  au  eiplicite  and  parti- 
cular rei>eutance  and  itrreliction  of  tlielr  errora"— 
ChiUingworth  :  liellg.  of  I'rot.  (Am,  to  Prt^.l 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission,  as,  a  dereliction 
of  duty. 

*  3.  The  stftte  or  condition  of  being  forsaken 
or  abandoned. 

"There  is  no  other  thing  to  be  looked  for.  but  .  .  . 
derelic'ion  in  this  world,  aud  iii  the  world  to  come 
cuniuaiQu."— Booker. 

*4.  Destitution. 


*II.  Law:  The  gaining  or  renlaiming  of 
land  by  the  sudden  retirement  of  tlie  sea. 

"  If  the  alluvion  or  dermliction  be  sudilen  aud  consi- 
derable. It  belongs  to  the  Crown.  "—Blackttom  :  C'om- 
m,-nt,.  bk.  iL.ch.  xllL 

•  de-re-lig'-lon-ize,  v.t.  (Pref.  de  =  away, 
from,  Ell'.;.  reUgion,  and  suff.  -ise.]  To  make 
irreligious  ;  to  turn  from  religion. 

"He  would  d^rtliffioniia  uieu  beyond  all  others.'— 
De  Quinc€if. 

tdere'-Ung,  s.    [Dahlino.i 

*deretll,  s.  [Etymol.  unknown.)  The  name 
of  some  kind  of  office. 

"Robert.  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  grants  Symoni 
dicto  Derfth  tllio  quandam  Tlmme  Deretb  de  Ktu- 
glassy.  offlcium  vel  Dtrreth  loci  preiiotuinati,  et  an- 
uuwB  reddJtu3  eidem  officio  pertluentea. "—Chart.  Dun- 
fermt.,  fol.  99. 

•  dere'-worth.  a     [Dearworth.] 
•de-reyne  (ey  as  a),  v.t.    (Deraion  0).  ^  1 

•  derf,  *  darfe.  *  derfe,  •^  derrf  *  derve, 

a.  Sl  s.  [A.S.  denrf;  O.S.  dn-hi ;  O.Vfifi.  derive ; 
Ital.  djarfr ;  O.  Sw.  diarver ;  8w.  djerf;  Dan. 
dia'Tv.'] 

A*  -4s  adjectivt : 

1.  Bold,  daring. 

"  The  hanly  C-oclea  rf^j/aud  bald 
Durst  brek  the  br>'g  tbat  be  i>iirp03lt  to  haliL" 

Donylat :    Virgil,  2M,  40. 

2.  Strong,  hardy. 

**  Here  are  not  the  slaw  weremen  Atrldes  ; 
Nor  thf  fenyeuTB  of  the  fare  speche  Ulyiea. 
Bot  we  that  t>ene  of  nature  rff-rfand  doure." 

Duuglat:    Virgil,  2W,1. 

3.  Strong,  heavy,  massive. 

"The  dyute  of  theire  dei^e  wapyus  " 
.     „,  MoTte  Arthwe,iVi. 

4.  Strong,  fierce. 

"  Derfe  dynitya  they  dalte."    Morte  Arthure,  3.750 

6.  Difficult,  hard. 

"  His  readea  derue  beotb  to  fullen."— ffa/i  Maiden- 
had.  p.  19. 

6.  Cruel,  hard,  painful. 

' '  So  ich  der/re  thing  for  hia  luue  drepe.  "St.  JuZiana 
p.  IT. 

B.  As  subst. :  Pain,  hardshiji,  trouble. 

"  Euerlch  licomllche  ttorf  thet  eileth  the  vleaoho."— 
Ancren  Ktwle,  p.  iMii. 

♦derf-ly,    *derfli,   *  derffly,  '  derfllke, 
'  derfiyche.   '  dervely,  a.  &  adv.    [Mid. 
Eng.  der/;  -ly;  Icel.  djnTfiigo.^ 
A.  As  adj. :  Shamefid,  bold. 

"This  derfli  dede  has  llknes  nan." 

Curtor  MuruU,  M«. 

a.  As  adverb  : 

L  Daringly,  boldly. 

■'  Derjty  thanne  Danyel  deles  thyse  wurdes." 

E.  Eng.  AttU.  Poems ;  ClvutmeM.  I.64t 

2.  Strongly,  with  might. 

"  Dong  hym  tterjStf  doii."      Dettr.  qf  Troy.  1,839. 

3.  Qui<!kly. 

"Hederu«7?/at  hiadome  dyght  hyt  bylynt*." 

Ear.  Eng.  AUit.  Poenu;  C'lennntiu.  933. 

4.  Painfully,  cruelly,  hardly. 

"Therefore  derjlyrhe  I  am  dnnipnede  for  ever," 

M'trte  Arthure,  3,278. 


*derf-ne8a,    "derfo-nes,   s.    [Eng.  derf; 

■ntS8.]     Daring,  preaum]'tion. 

•'  Shuld  degh  for  his  derfenea  by  d'.mys  of  right." 
liettr.  of  Truy.  6. 109. 

'derf -ship,  '^ derf-schlpc,  s.    [Mid.  Eng. 
der/;  -skip.]     (Jraft,  cunning, 
"This  Is  uu  the  derfichipe  of  thl  dusfe  uuswere  and 
t«  deimiflse."  Ug.  St.  Katherine,  97a. 

"  der-gat.  5.     [Tarukt.]    a  target,  a  -shield. 

"'  /*ergat,  Hi>ere,  knyf,  uudswerd."    Wyntoun,  vU.  1.61. 

*  der'-ic,  .-■'.     [Derrick.] 

de-ri'de.  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  derideo:  d«  (intyns.), 
and  rideo  =  to  laugh.  J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  laugh  at,   to  mock,  to  ridi- 
cule, to  make  sport  of.  to  scorn. 

"He  from  lieaveu'a  height 
AU  these  our  motions  vain  sees  aud  derides." 

MUton  :  P.  I.,  U.  19ti,  191. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  mock,  to  laugh  to  scorn, 
tu  j-idicule, 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  de- 
ride, to  vwck,  to  ridivulr.  to  banter,  and  to  rally : 
'•Derision  and  mocfcery  evinue  themselves  by 
the  outward  actions  in  general ;  ridicule  con- 
sists more  in  wortis  than  actions  ;  rallying  axi6^ 
bantering  almost  entirely  in  words.      Deride 
is  not  so  strong  a  term  as   mock,   but  much 
fstroiiger  than  ridicuU.       There  is  always  a 
mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  Toockery  ; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccomitanied  with 
any  personal  feeling  of  displeasure.     Derision- 
is  often  deep,  not  loud  ;   it  discovers  itself  in 
snjtpressed  laughs,  contemptuous   sneers  or 
ge.sticulatious,  and  cutting  expressions  ;  mock- 
ery is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous  ;  it  breaks 
forth  in  insidting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometimes 
ai-companied  with  personal  \ioIence  ;  the  for- 
mer consists  of  real  but  contemptuous  laugh- 
ter; the  latter  often  of  affected  laughter  aud 
griiuace.      Dei^lsion    and   viockery  are  always 
personal ;  ridicide  may  be  directed  to  things 
as  well  as  to  persons.    Derision  and  Tnockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter 
still  more  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as 
often  used  in  writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 
Derision  and  mnckenj  are  practised  by  persons 
in   any  station;    ridicule    is   mostly   used  by 
equals.     A  person  is   deridM  and  mocked  for 
that  which  is  ofleusive  as  well  as  apparently 
absurd  or  extravagant ;    he  is    ridiculed  for 
what  is  apparently  ridiculous.     Our  Saviour 
was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies  ;  they  derided  him  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  supe- 
rior mission  ;  they  mocked  him  by  platting  a 
crown  of  thorns,  and  actingthe  farce  of  royalty 
before   him.     Rally  and  banU^r,   like  derision 
and  mockery,  are  altogether  personal  acts,  in 
which  apjdication  they  are  very  analogous  to 
ridicule.     Ridicule  is  the  most  general  term  of 
the  three;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by  ridi- 
culing.   There  is  more  exposiu-e  in  ridiculing, 
reproof  in  rallying,  and  i>rovocation  in  ban- 
tering.   A  person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account 
of  his  eccentricities  ;  he  is  ralltAid  for  his  de- 
fects ;  he  is  bantered  for  accidental  cirenm- 
stjxnces :    the  two   former    actions  are  often 
iustified  by  some  substantial  reason  ;  the  latter 
is  an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  is  a 
contemptible  species  of  mockery.    Self-conceit 
and  extravagant  follies  are  oftentimes  best  ('or- 
reoted  by  good-natured  ridifite ;  a  man  may 
deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for  his  want 
of  resolution."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-rid -ed,  pa.  jmr.  &  a.     [Dfride.] 
de-rid'-er,  s.     [Eng.  derid(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who   derides,   mocks,   or   ridicules 
another  ;  a  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

"Upon  the  .  ,  ,  contompts  offered  by  deridrn  of 
religion,  ffiirfol  tokeutt  of  divine  revenge  have  been 
knou-n  to  follow."— //of>ft«r  .■  Ecclct.  Polity. 

•^  2.  A  droll,  a  buffoon. 

de-rxd'-ing,  pi',  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Deride.] 

A.  As  jrr.  jtar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Mocking,   seoffiug,   ridiculing, 
derisive. 

"  Asking  him  in  a  deriding  manner  .  .  ."~ Ludlow  ■ 
Mt-moiTs.  li.  17L 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  mocking,  scorning, 
or  ridiculing. 

de-rid'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dttiding :  -ly.] 
In  a  deriding  or  mocking  manner ;  de- 
risively. 

"  His  iiarasite  was  wont  deridingly  to  advise  him,"— 
Bp.  Reynolds:  On  the  Pusgitnit,  ch.  lucxvli. 

'der-ing  (1).  s.     [Daring.] 


"  der-ing  (L').  pr.  jtar.,  a.,  &  a.     (Deri,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  jfT.  jKir.  £  particiv.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  hurting,  injuring, 
or  harming. 

de-ri'-^iozi.   s.      [Ft.  derision;  Lat.  derisio: 

frum   derisus,   ])a.   par.  of  derideo  =  to  deride 
(q.V.).] 

1.  The  act  of  deriding,  mocking,  or  turaiag 
into  ridicule. 

"Tbe  only  effect,  however,  of  the  reflection  oow 
tiirowu  on  him  wjw  to  call  forth  a  roar  of  UeriHon."'^ 
Miicaulay  ;  BtsL  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

t  2.  The  stat^;  of  being  derided,  moekrd,  or 
scorned. 


t  3.  An  object  of  scorn  or  ridicule. 

"  1  wa.s  a  deriti'tn  to  all  my  people  :  aud  their  booc 
all  the  day."— i,tm.  UL  it  ^^ 

"  de-ri-9ion-ar-jr»  a.  [Eng.  derision  ;  -ory.J 
Derisive. 

"That  deritionary  festival."— r.  Brown:  Works,  il, 

de-ri'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  derisus,  pa.  par.  of  tfo- 
rideo  =  to  deride  (q.v.).]  Mocking,  deriding, 
scorning,  ridiculing. 

"  /ierUivc  taunts  were  spread  from  guest  to  guest" 
Pope  :  Boiner't  Odyttey.  li.  364, 

de-ri'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  derisive ;  4y.]  In 
a  derisive,  mocking,  or  ridiculing  manner; 
deridingly. 

'■  The  Persians  [were]  thence  called  Maguaami  deri- 
sively by  other  Ethuicka.  "—A'ir  T.  Herbert ;  Travels,  241. 

de-ri'-sive-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  derisive;  -7ie»8.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  derisive. 

*  d6-ri -sdr-y,  a.  [Ft.  dArisoire;  Lat.  deri^ 
sorius,  from  derisus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  derideo.]  Mock- 
ing, ridiculing,  derisive. 

"  The  comic  or  derisory  manner  is  further  still  from 
making  show  of  method.  "—Hha/tetbury  :  Adti^e  to  am 
Author,  il.,  5  2. 

de-riv  -a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  denize)  ;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  derived,  drawn,  or 
received,  as  from  a  source. 

"  Ood  has  declared  thiu  the  eternal  rule  .  .  .  offtll 
honour  derivable  upon  me." — South. 

2.  That  may  be  received  or  inherited  fh>ill 
an  ancestor, 

3.  That  may  lie  drawn  or  deduced,  as  from 
premisses  ;  deducible. 


i.  That  may  be  derived,  as  from  a  root. 

*  de-riv' -a-bljr,  ady.  [Eng.  derivab(h);  -ly.} 
By  derivation. 

*  der'-i-vate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  derivcUus,  pa.  ptr. 
of  derivn  =  to  derive  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.:  Derived,  derivative. 

"  Puttlnit  trust  in  Him 
From  whom  the  rights  of  kings  are  dfrivate.' 

Tay/lor  .-  Edwin  the  Fair,  L  T. 

B.  As  sidjst. :  A  word  derived  from  another; 
a  derivati\'e. 

*  dcr'-i-vate,  v.t.    (Derivate,  a.]    To  derive. 
'  der'-i-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Derivate,  v.] 

*  der'-i-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deri- 

VATK.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  or  process  of  deriving ; 
derivation 

der-l-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  denvatio,  from  deri- 
ratiis,  pa.  par.  of  d«ra'o  =  to  derive  (q.v.); 
Fr.  derivation  ;  Sp.  dernyacion  ;  Ital.  deriwk- 
zione.  ] 

1.  Ordinai'y  iMiiguage : 
*  1.  Lit^rotly : 

(1)  A  drawing  or  leading  away  of  water  from 
its  natural  cliannel ;  a  turning  aside. 

"  An  artificial  detieation  of  tbat  rivet."— Oiiibon, 

(2)  A   turning  asiile  or  out  of  the  natural 
channel ;  a  deviation. 

"These  Issues  and  deriontlons  being  once  made.  . 
would  continue  their  course  till  they  arrived  at  the 
sea,  Just  as  other  river?  do." — /iumet. 

(3)  The  transmission  of  anj-thing  from  its 
source. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  act  of  deriving,  drawing,  deducings 
or  rei'eivingfrom  a  source  ;  deduction. 


t>Sil«  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  cliln«  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this; 


-dan.    -tian  =  shan.    -tiou,  -slon  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -sion  -  zhun. 


sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph-t 


-Uous.  -sious,  -cious  =  shiXs.    -ble.  -die,  i<v  ~  bel,  dpL 
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**,  .  .  iht  ttt-rtraH'm  «t  mtigeUc  Mid  a]>lTliun\  nutarva 
•(Jcordliig  to  a  lutiUuttlcsyBteiu."— //urj;  .V/vh.,  vul. 
Tl.,  JVo   «. 

(3)  Tlint  wljii-h  is  deduced,  derived,  or  drawn 
from  u  suurce. 

"AIoHt  of  tlioiii  tire  tlifl  genuine  derimationt  of  Uie 
fcyjHjLld-alH  tliey  cUilui  io."—UlanpilL 

*  (4)  Kvtraction,  descent. 

**  My  (IrrivrUion  wiut  from  imcestorB 
Who  Htoud  equlviilfut  with  tiili,->ity  klntra." 

Hhaketp. :  I'erictea,  T,  1. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  dram.  :  The  tracing  or  drawing  of  ft  word 
from  its  original  source,  or  root. 

"The  tlfrtv'ifiiin  of  words,  eflpeciiiUy  from  forralu 
lanjfuagea"— fl«cTn,'  On  /^anihiff,  bk.  vl,.  eb.  v. 

2.  Gnu7icry  :  The  peculiar  cnnstantdeviatioii 
of  an  elongated  projectile  Irotn  a  ritled  gun. 

3.  Math.  :  Tlie  deiiving  or  deiiuring  of  a 
derivate  from  that  which  precedes  it,  or  from 
the  function. 

4.  ^fe<i. :  The  drawing  of  humours  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as  from 
the  eye  by  a  Mister  on  the  neck  ;  agents 
which  produce  thia  result  are  called  deriva- 
tives (q.v.). 

'■  Derinatirin  rtlfferB  from  revnlslon  only  in  the  mea- 
•ore  tii  the  dlnUnie.  lUid  the  force  of  tiie  nie<)lcini'8 
nseil :  if  we  draw  It  tn  Home  ,  .  .  uelKli)>ourltig  ittnue, 
Uiii  by  gentle  mwutft,  we  call  W, derivation." — Witeman. 

51  (1)  Law  of  derivation  : 

Alg. :  A  law  used  in  finding  the  successive 
differential  coefficients  of  a  power  of  x:  get 
tlie  next  differential  coefflcjcnt,  multiply  the 
last  by  its  exponent,  and  reduce  the  exponent 
by  a  unit. 

(2)  Calculus  of  derivations  : 

Math, :  A  name  given  by  Arbogast  to  a 
metliod  of  developing  functions  into  a  series, 
by  the  aid  of  certain  fornmlte  deduced  troin 
the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  oj)orations. 
Tlie  binomial  formula  is  an  instance  of  this 
principle. 

J  der-i-va'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  deHvation  ; 
•al.]    Relating  or  peitaining  to  derivation. 

"  Weigand  treats  tJie  termination  0.  H.  G.  -not.  A.3. 
•Ai,  u  derivalumat."—£!mrU :  Eiig.  Plants,  p.  icciil. 

de-riv'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  derivntif,  from 
Low  Lat.  d^riixUivui^  from  Lat.  derivo  —  to 
derive  (q.v.).j 

A.  As  adjective : 

X.  Grditmry  Lajigiiage : 

1.  Derived,  drawn,  deduced,  or  taken  from 
anotlier ;  secondary. 

"As  it  is  a  derivatti'e  perfection,  so  it  is  a  dUtinct 
kind  of  perfection  from  tbat  which  is  in  Qod."—IIale. 

2.  Deriving,  deducing ;  arguing  by  deduc- 
tion. 

"Philosopliers  of  the  d.'ni'.i.'ive  school  of  morals 
formerly  assumed  that  the  foiuid-ition  of  morality  lay 
In  a  form  of  «eIflBhuess ;  but  mure  recently  In  the 
Greatest  Happineea '  priuciple."— iJaririre .-  Descent  of 
Man  (I9:i),  cb.  iii.,  p.  97. 

XL  Technically  : 

1.  Law:  [Derivative  conveyance.] 
2-  Mttsic :     Derived    from   a   fundamental 
ahord. 

3.  Cram. :' Derived  from  another  word. 

"The  preterit,  the  participle,  the  derivats  noun."— 
WhUnc!/     Li/e  <inU  Growth  of  Language,  ch.  vil. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Ixingxtage  : 

1,  In  the  same  sen^e  as  II. 

2.  Anything  derived,  drawn,  or  deduced 
from  another. 

"  For  honour, 
Tis  a  dcriifattte  from  me  to  mine. 
And  willy  tbat  I  sttnd  for."' 
__     _    ,     .     ,,        aii'if^esp. :   Wintsr't  Tate,  m.  2. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.:  A  word  derived  from  or  taking 
Its  origin  in  anotlier. 

"Thawotdli'niesfiia  .  .  .  Is  but  a  dtfrj^iafirpe  from 
Aonor.  wlii<;hsigiiilie3  credit  or  huDoiir."— Sou(/i. 

2.  Math. :  A  function  expressing  tlie  rela- 
tion between  two  consecutive  i>t:ite3  of  a 
varying  function  ;  a  ditferential  coefficient. 

3.  Med. :  An  agent  employed  to  draw  hu- 
mours from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another 
by  producing  a  modified  action  in  some  organ 
or  texture.  Revellents  are  among  the  most 
important  remedies.    [Derivation,  II,  4.] 

4.  Mime: 

(1)  The  actual  or  supjtosed  root  or  generator, 
from  the  harmonics  of  wliich  a  chord  is  de- 
rived. 

(2)  A  chord  derived  from  another,  that  is. 
In  an  inverted  state;  au  inversion.  {Stainer 
&  Barrett,) 


derivative -conveyance,  «. 

Law:  A  se<-ondary  deed,  as  a  i-eleose, confirma- 
tion, surreniler,  conriigumeut,  and  defeasance. 

derlvative-rockB,  «.  pi. 

(iiiiil. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  me- 
chanically-fornnd  aqueous  rocks,  such  as  can 
be  pnived  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
abrasion  of  other  pre-existeut  rocka. 

*  de-riv'-a-tive-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  derivative; 
-ly.]  In  a'  derivative  manner;  by  derivation, 
sccomlaiily. 

'■Thjit  Maglck  la  Primitively  In  God.  W«-ii»a«tviy  la 
theCreatuTi;. '— W'iu/c     Mag-AUro-Mancer,  y.  121. 

*  de-riv'-a-tive-neas,  ».  [Eng.  derivative; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  deriva- 
tive. 

dS-rive',  v.t.  &  t.      [Fr.  dSriver;  Sp.  &   Poit. 
derirar;  Ital.  derivare,  from  Lat.  derivo  =  to 
drain,  draw  off  water  ;  de  =  down,  away,  and 
riiiw  =  a  river,  a  stream.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  draw  off  or  drain  ;  to  divert  a 
stream. 

"Then  bee  .  .  .  shewed  what  mis  tliesoleiiuie  and 
ri(;bt  loaunerof  dertvina  tbe  vatter." — JloUand:  lAoii. 
p.  190. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  turn  the  course  of,  to  divert,  to 
draw, 

•'  What  friend  of  mine, 
Tliat  had  to  him  derived  your  an^er,  did  I 
Ooutiuue  111  luy  lilung?~ 

.^■haketp. :  Benry  Vllt.,  U.  i, 

*  (2)  To  sjiread,  to  difll'use. 

"  Company  leAsene  the  shame  of  vice  by  shoring  it. 
and  abat«3  tn«  torrent  of  u  common  odium  by  deriving 
It  tutu  many  channels." — South. 

*  (3)  To  communicate  to  another,  as  from 
the  origin  or  source. 

"So  through  the  ri^hteoaeness?  of  one  which  ia 
deriued  into  nil  eachas  belene.*'— f  ni<ii.-  Jtt/nutinn,  c  v. 

(4)  To  receive  by  transmission  ;  to  draw, 

"To  the  weiKht  deriT>ed  from  talents  so  great  and 
▼arious  he  united  alt  the  faifluence  which  belonga  t^. 
rank  and  ample  posseselona. " — Jlacauiav  :  £wf,  £iig 
cli.  il. 

*  (5)  To  communicate  to  by  descent  of  blood  ; 
to  transmit,  to  hand  down. 

"Besides  the  readiness  of  parts,  an  excellent dispo- 
aitiuu  of  mind  is  derived  to  yuur  lordship  from  ftie 
parents  of  two  geoerationa  "— rt/ftm. 

(tj)  To  cause  to  spring ;  to  give  blrtb  or 
origin  to. 

"But  each  organism  will  etiU  retain  the  genera! 
type  of  structure  uf  the  progenitor  from  which  it  «t« 
originally  derived  "—Da-nrin  :  Detcent  of  J/an,  cb  vi 
p.  21L 

(7)  To  deduce  ;  to  draw,  as  from  a  cause  or 
principle. 

"  Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their  re- 
flection on  the  tntiu  of  ideas  they  observe  to  succeed 
one  another  in  their  own  under^taudinge. "—iocA«. 

(8)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

IL  Gram.  :  To  draw  or  trace  a  word  from 
its  root  or  original, 

*B.  Refiex. :  To  descend,  to  transmit  by  in- 
heritance. 

"...  this  imperial  crown, 
which,  aa  immediate  from  thy  plitce  and  blood. 
Denvea  itself  tome."      Shakesp.  :  2 Henry  /I',,  It.  &. 

*  C.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  come  or  proceed  ;  to  owe  its  origin. 

"  The  wish  that  of  the  living  whale 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  piave, 
[^erhes  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?'" 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  Iv. 

2.  To  be  descended. 

"  When  two  heroes,  thus  derie'd.  contend." 

Pope  :  Horner's  Iliad,  xjt.  250. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
derive,  to  tra^.  and  to  deduce:  "The  idea  of 
drawing  one  thing  from  anf.ther  is  included 
in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  tenns. 
The  act  of  deriving  is  immediate  and  direct ; 
tliat  of  tracing  a  gradual  process;  that  of 
deducing  hy  a.  ratiocinative  process.  We  dis- 
cover i'auses  and  st-urces  by  lU-rimtion;  we 
discover  the  course,  progress",  and  commence- 
ment of  things  by  tracijcg ;  we  discover  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction. 
A  person d«*-ives  his  nam--  fr.-magiven  source  : 
he  t}-acc3  his  family  doWii  to  a  given  period  ; 
principles  or  powers  are  'deduced  from  circtmi ' 
stances  or  observations."  (Cmbb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

de-ri'ved,  pa.  par  or  a.     [Deeive.] 

H  (1)  Derived  current : 

Elect. :  The  current  which  passes  along  a 
wire  in  contact  at  both  ends  with  another  wire 
along  which  a  cuiTeut  is  passing. 


(2)  Derived  Polynomial : 

Alg.  :  A  fxilynouiial  which  is  derived  from 
a  given  polynomial  which  is  a  function  of 
one  unknown  quantity;  a  diflereutial  co- 
eificient. 

'  de-rx've~ment,  a.  [Eng.  derive;  -ment.) 
That  which  is  derived  or  df^luced ;  a  deduc- 
tion, 

"I  offer  tbebe  derioemenU  from  these  subjecte  to 
ntise  OQF  aflTcctioiui  opwurd.' — Maunlayue:  DevouH 
£a*ays.  ()L.  it,  Ueat.  iv.,  $  *. 

dfi-riV-er,  s.    [Eng.  deriv(e);  -er.]    One  who 

'   draws  or  diverts. 

"Such  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of 
other  men's  sins,  but  alao  a  deriver  of  the  wUule  iutir» 


de-nV-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Derive,] 

A.  &  B.     As    pr.    par.    dt  particip.    ad^,  t 
(See  the  verb). 
C*  Ae  gubstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  procefts  of  draw- 
ing, receiving,  or  deducing. 

Tbe  derieing  of  causes,  and  extractlnit  of  axlumes  • 
aUU,  t  176. 


Bacon:  ifaL 

2.  Gram. 


Derivation. 


*  derk,  ■•  derfce.  a.    [Dark.) 

*  derk-cn.    •  derk-yn,    •  dlrk-en,    v, 

1L)AIIK£.N.J 

*  derk-ftll,  a.    [A.S.  deorcfuL'l     Full  of  oark- 
Itesti. 

"  Al  thi  body  sluU  lie  der/t^ul."—  Wycl(ffe  :  MaU-  'L  tt, 

*  derk-hede.  s.    [Darkhood.] 

*  derk-ly,  •  derk-Uche,  adv.    (Dabklt.] 

*  derk  -  nes,     '  derk  -  nesse,    *  derke  - 
nesse,  .<.    [Dakk^nrbsj 

"  t.'aet  al  away  tbe  werkes  of  derkn^t.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  U.BSi 

derm,  der'-ma,  der'-mis,  «.    [Gr.  ieptJLu. 

{derma)  =  the  skin  ;  6e'pu>  {dero)  =.  to  skin,  to 
flay  ;  akin  to  Eng.  tear,  v.  (q.v.).J 

1,  A  luit. :  Tlie  true  or  under  layer  of  the  skin^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  cuticle  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  tlie  forms  dermis  qtuI  derma) : 
The  skin  of  a  plant,  the  cellular  portion  of  the 
epidermis,  underlying  and  united  with  the 
cutir;le. 

der'-m&d,  adv.    [Gr.  S4ptia  (derma)~the  skin.) 

Towards  the  dermal  aspect.     (Barclay.) 

der-nxa-lue'-xnal,  der-md-hse'-xnal,  a. 

[Gr.  5«p^o  (dernwl)  :=  skin,  and  ol^ta  (haCma)  = 
blood.]  A  term  applied  to  the  ossified  de- 
velopments of  the  derm o-skele ton  in  fishes, 
when  they  form  points  of  att<nchment  for  the 
fins  on  the  ventral  or  haemal  side  of  the  body. 
(Ogilvie.) 

denn'-al,  a.    [Bng.  derm;  -al.]    Belonging  to 

the  skin  ;  consisting  of  the  skin. 

derznal  Instnunents. 

Surg.  :  Instruments  acting  upon  the  skin, 
su(-h  as  the  acupuncturator,  hypodeiTOic 
syringe,  scariticator,  artificial  leech,  cupping- 
glass,  vacuum  apparatus,  depurator,  &c 
(Knight.) 

dermal  skeleton,  dermal -skele- 
ton, s. 

Anat.  :  The  integument  and  various  hard- 
ened structures  connected  with  it.  It  iscalUd 
also  the  Exo-skeletou  (q.v.).    (Quuin.) 

der-mal'-^-a,  s.      [Gr.  fie'pMo  (derma)  ~  the 
skin,  and  oAyeu*  (algeo)  =  to  feel  pain.] 
Med. :  Neuralgia  of  the  skin. 

der-m^neilr'-al,   der-mo-nciir'-al,  a, 

[Gr.  Sepp.a  (derma)  =  siuu,  auU  vcvpov  (lieuron) 
=  a  nerve.] 

Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  the  upper  row  of 
spines  in  tlie  back  of  a  fish,  from  their  con- 
nection with  th«  skin,  and  their  relation  to 
that  surface  of  the  body  on  which  thenervou* 
system  is  placed. 

der-m^p'-ter-a,  s.  pi    [Gr.  Sep^a  (demui)^ 

skin,  and  Trrepoi'  (pteron)=^  a  wing.J 

Entom. :  An  order  of  insects  separated  from 
the  Orthoptera  of  Latreille,  and  restricted  to 
the  earwigs  by  Kirby.  It  comju-ehends  three 
genera,  which  have  the  elj-tra  wholly  coria- 
cei'us  anti  horizontal,  the  two  membranous 
wings  folded  longitudinally,  and  the  tail 
armed  with  a  forceps. 


6te.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  whit,  fall,  father;   wb,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there:   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  sdn;  miite.  cub.  cure,  »mte,  cur,  niie,  full;  try.  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    na^mw. 


dermapteran—  derogate 
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der-map -ter-an,  a.  &s.   [Dermapteua.j 

A.  As  adj. :  Beloui,'ing  or  pertaiuiug  to  the 
Deiiiiaptera. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  iudividnal  of  the  order 
Ueimaptera, 

der-map'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  dennap- 
(tT(a);  Eny.  adj.  sulf.  -ous.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Dtrmaptera  (q.v.). 

der-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  84pfLa.  (derma),  genit. 
SipfiaTo^  (dermatos)  =  tlie  skiu  ;  Eug.  adj.  suU". 
-ic]     Of  or  peituiiiiiig  to  the  skin. 

derm-a-tin.  derm'-a^tine,  a.  &  s.  [Gr. 
ScpuxctTiVos  ydermaliiios),  from  Sepjaa  (derma), 
yenit.  fiepp-aros  (<ter;?ux(os)  =  skiu.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin  ; 
dermatic. 

B,  --Is  substaiUive  : 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Hydrophite  occurring  as 
an  incrustation  on  seipeutine.  It  is  massive, 
unifoi-m,  of  a  resinous  lustre  and  green  colour. 
It  is  found  at  Waldheim,  in  Saxony.  ■ 

t  der-maf -o-gen,  s.      [Gr.  Sdpfia  (dermo), 
genit.  5ep/jiaT0?  (dermatos)  =  skiu,  and  yewdut 
(geitmto)  =  to  generate,  to  produce.] 
Bot.  :  Tlie  epidermal  tissue.    (Thome.) 

derm-a-tog -ra-phy,  s.  [GT.S€ptLa(den7ui); 

jjenit.  "SepfioTo?  (dervuttos)  =  skin,  and  ypd^iu 
iaraphd)  =  to  wiite,  to  describe.]  An  anato- 
jiiieal  description  of  or  treatise  on  the  skin. 

derm'-a-toid,  a.  [Gr.  5epp.aTw5T)s  (dermatod^s), 
from  &epna  (dtrma),  genit.  SiptxartK  (dernuitos) 
—  skin,  aud  etSo^  (cid^s)  ^  form,  appearance.] 
Having  the  characteristics  or  likeness  of  skin ; 

skin-like. 

denn-a~tdl'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  dermatolog(y) : 
■ist.]  *One  who  is  skilled  or  versed  in  derma- 
tology. 

derm-a-tol'-S-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fiepjaa  (derma), 
^euit.  '&tpfj.aro<;  (dermatos)  =  skin ;  and  Aoyo? 
(logo»)  =  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Physiol. :  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  skin  and  its  diseases.  Tlie  ap- 
pearances of  cutaneous  diseases  are  very 
varied,  but  the  usual  classification,  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  is  that  of  Willauand 
Bateman,  comprising  eight  orders  : — (1)  Papu- 
lae, or  pimples  ;  ('2)  Squamae,  or  scales ;  (3) 
Exanthemata,  or  rashes  ;  (4)  Bulls,  or  blebs, 
miniature  blidters ;  (5)  Pustulje,  or  pustules  ; 
(6)  Viisiculis.  or  vesicles  ;  (7)  Tuberculce,  or 
tubercles ;  (8)  Maculje,  or  spots.  Dr.  Aitken 
gives  the  following  as  the  more  common  dis- 
eases of  the  skin;— Erythema,  urticaria,  nettle- 
rash,  lichen,  psoriasis,  herpes,  pemphigus  or 
ponipholyx,  eczema,  ecthyma,  acne.  Tlie  para- 
sitic diseases  are  ringworm,  or  tinea  tonsui'ans, 
favus,  and  itch  or  scabies.  Many  of  these  may 
appear  in  combination,  or  as  symptoms  of 
general,  constitutional,  or  febrile  diseases  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  having  various  forms 
of  cutaneous  manifestation,  are  syphilis, 
purjiura,  leprosy,  scurvj',  and  the  like,  with 
bronzed-skin  or  Addison's  disease  (q.v.).  But 
the  classificiitions  are  endless. 

derm-a-tol'-y-sis,    5.      [Gr.  Bepfj.a  (derma). 

genit.  5epixaTo<i  (dermatos)  —  the  skin,  and 
Au'o-i?  (hisis)  =  loosing,  setting  free  .  .  .  part- 
ing, relaxation.] 

Med.  :  A  disease  in  which  the  skin  over  a 
particular  part  of  the  body  is  loose,  bent  into 
folds,  and  occasionally  even  pendulous. 

der-mat'-O-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  Se'pp.a  (denrui), 
genit.  BepnaTOi  (dermatos)  =  skin ;  ^vt6v 
(pktUon)  =  a  plant ;  and  'i>vui  (phud)  =  to 
^ow.] 

Physiol. :  A  parasitic  plant  infesting  the 
cuticle  and  epidermis  of  men  and  animals, 
ami  giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  skin  disease, 
as  ringworm,  &c. 

t  der-ma-top'-ter-a,   s.   pi      [Gr.    Stpna 

(derma),'  geuit.  fiep^iaro?  tdermatost  =  skin, 
and  TTTepd  (ptera),  pi.  of  jrTepoi'  [pteron)  =  a 
feather,  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
order  or  sub-order  containing  the  Earwigs. 
The  common  term  for  it  is,  however,  the 
shorter   form    Dermaptera    (q.v.).     (Hnxky, 

dc.) 

derm-ar-tor-rhce'-a,  n.  [Gr.  h4pp.a  (derma), 
genit.  "fiepMaros  (lier'matois)  =  skiu;  and  pew 
(rhfo)  =  to  flow  J 


Physiol. :  A  morbidly  increased  secretion 
from  the  skiu. 

der-mes'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  fiepM»io-nj?  (demiestts), 
t)r  6tp|Lii(7-T»is-  (dcrmus(cs)  ^  a  worm  which  eats 
leal  her  or  skin  ;  oepfxa  (derma)  =  skin,  and 
itrdiijj  (esthio)  =  to  eat.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  type  of 
the  family  Dermestidse,  so  named  from  tlie 
ravages  on  dead  animals  and  the  skins  of 
stuffed  species  in  museums,  committed  by  the 
larviE.  Denaestes  lardarius  is  the  Bacon-beetle. 

der-mes'-ti-d3B,s.  p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  der7»es((e5)  ; 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  sutf.  -id(e.'\ 

Entom. :  A  family  of  coleopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  section  Necropliaga.  The 
anteniiEe  are  short,  eleven-jointed,  and  davate  ; 
thorax  convex  ;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and 
tootlied  at  the  top  ;  body  oval,  hairy,  or  scaly  ; 
legs  short,  partially  contmctile,  with  five- 
jointed  tarsi.  The  larva  feed  upon  dead 
bodies,  skins,  leather,  bacon,  &c.,  amongst 
which  they  create  great  ravages.  There  are 
six  British  genera. 

derm'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Bepfia  (derma)  =  skin  ;  Eng. 
adj.  sufT.  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin  ; 
acting  on  or  through  tlie  skin,  as  d^mic 
remedies. 

derm-is,  s.    [Deru.] 

der-mo-bran-clu-a'-ta,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  &4pfj.a 

((/«r;ija)  =  skin,  and  ^piyxia.  (branychia)  =  gWls.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasteropods  or  Snails, 
the  extenial  branchiee  or  gills  of  which  occur 
in  the  form  of  thin  membranous  plates,  tufts, 
or  filaments.  Also  called  Nudibranchiata 
(q.v.). 

der  -  mo  -  bran'  -  chiis,    s.     [DnRMOBRAN- 

CHIATA.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Gasteropodous  Molluscs, 
the  branchiae  or  respiratory  organs  of  which 
consist  of  ramified  skin. 

der-mog'-ra-pli^,  s.  [Gr.  Sepfia  (derma,)  ~ 
skiu,  and  Ypd^w  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe.] 

Physiol. :  The  same  as  Debmatographt 
(q.v.). 

der-mo-hse'-mal,  a.    [Dermah-chal.] 

der-md-hse'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  54pna  (dervui)  = 
skin,  and  alfia  (hatma)  —  blood.] 

Med.  :  The  same  as  Hyperemia  ;  conges- 
tion of  the  skin. 

der'-m^d,  o.  [Gr.  6tpp.a  (derma)  —  skiu,  and 
ei5o5  (eidos)  =  appearance,  iorni.]  Resembling 
skiu,  skin-like  ;  dermatoid. 

der-mol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fit'p^a  (derma)  =  skin, 
and  AoYo?  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  treatise.]  The 
same  as  Di^rmatology  (q.v.). 

der-mo-path'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  fie'pMa  (derma)  = 
skiu.  and  ndBos  (pathos)  =  suffering.]  Per- 
taining to  any  affection  or  disease  of  the  skin. 

dermopathic  instrument,  s. 

Siirg.  :  An  acicular  instrument  used  to  in- 
troduce a  vesicatory  beneath  the  skin.  [Acu- 
puncturator;  Hypodermic  Syringe.] 

der  -  mop'-  ter  -  i,  der  -  mop  -  ter-yg'-i-i, 

s.  /*/.  |Gr.  6ipfia  {ilerma)  =  skin,  iind  Trrepv^ 
(plenix),  genit.  nrepu-yus  (pterugos)  =  a  wiug, 
a  tin.] 

Zool :  An  old  group  of  fish-like  verte- 
brates, now  lapsed.  It  formerly  contained 
two  orders  :  Cirrostomi,  in  which  the  lance- 
lets  were  placed,  and  Cyclostomi,  containing^ 
the  hags  and  the  lampreys. 

der-mo-scler'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Se'pfia,  (derma)  = 
skin,  iTKATfp6>;  (skliros)  =  hard.] 

Zool. :  A  mass  of  spicules  occurring  in  the 
tissues  of  some  of  the  Actiuozoa. 

der-mo-skel'-e-tal,  a.  [Eng.  demoskelet 
(unj ;  -u/.J     Fertaiuing  to  the  dercioskeletou. 

der-mo-skel'-e-ton,  5.  [Gr.  Sep^a  (derma.) 
~  skiu  ;  and  Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).]  The  hard  in- 
tegument which  covers  and  affords  protection 
to  most  invertebrate,  and  also  to  many  verte- 
brate animals  ;  the  external  or  '*  exo-skeleton  " 
in  contradistinction  to  the  internal  or  true 
bony  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals.  It  makes 
its  appearance  as  a  tough,  coriaceous  mem- 
brane, as  shell,  crust,  scales,  horny  scutes, 
&c.,  but  never  as  true  bone. 


der-mot'-o-my,  5.  [Gr.  fiep/za  (derma)  ~ 
skin,  and  rc/iij  (tome)  =  a  cutting.]  Tlia 
anatomy  or  dissection  of  the  skiu. 

derm  skel'-e-ton,  s.    [Oermu-skkletom.] 

dem,  s.    [Dernke.I    A  door-  or  gate-post. 

■'  I  jUBt  I'll*,  my  eye  betweeu  tlie  w.ill  aii<i  the  dem 
of  tUu  gate." — C.  Klnjateu  :   WeaCward  UqI  ch.  xiv. 

*  dern,  "  dam,  *  deeme.  *  deame, 
'  deome,  dcrne,  *  dume,  a.,  olIv.,  ii,  s. 
[A.S.  derm,  dyrne ;  O.  b.  derni ;  O.  Frifl. 
deni ;  O.  U.  Ger.  tarni.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Secret,  hidden. 

"  In  a  derne  stuiJe  he  hem  sette."— Z*ffentif  of  tS4 
Boll/  Hood,  p.  'jy. 

2.  Out  of  the  way,  secret. 

■■Out.  no!  It'B  imst  tho  ekill  of  man  to  tell  where 
he's  to  be  found  at  a'  times :  there's  not  a  dem  uooIl 
or  cove,  or  curri.  In  tho  whole  country,  that  ha'«  not 
acqu.i.iut€d  with."— Sco«  ;  M'averley,  ch.  xviii. 

3.  Secret,  reserved. 

"  Ye  mosten  b©  (ul  derne  as  iu  thl»  caaa." 

CAawcer."  C.  T.,  a,2W. 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 

"  Ni3  it  no  so  derne  idon."    Moral  Ode.  at.  xxxlx. 

C.  As  substantire : 

1.  Secrecy,  concealment. 

"  In  dt^me  to  ole  the  underhand-'— £  £ng.  PtaiUTt 
Pi.  ix.  '29. 

2.  A  secret,  a  hidden  thing. 

"  Dertie  of  tht  wisdom  thou  opened  unto  me." — JL 
Eiiff.  Pialter.  Pt.  ii.  9. 

*der'-nel,  s.    [Darnel.] 

"dern'-en,  ^dern-y,  v.t.  [A.S.  d^man, 
dyrnan;  O.  S.  dcrnian ;  O.  H.  G'-r.  tarnjan, 
tamen.]    To  hide,  to  conceal,  to  keep  secret 

"  No  lenge  he  nolde  hit  derny."      Sboreham,  p  78. 

*  dem-er,  "  demere,  *  dimer,  s.    [Etym. 

doubtful.]     A  dour-pnst.     IUern,  «.] 
•'  On  ilk  ft  poat.  on  Ilk  demer." 

Cuisor  Mundi,  6,(ffft 

*  dem'-fol,  a.  [Eng.  dem,  and/«/<0.]  Soli- 
tary, sad,  mourntul. 

•'  The  bitda  of  ill  presage  this  lucldeBae  chance  foretold 
By  dernful  ixaiaK.' 

liryiket :  Mourning  Mute  of  Thestylu. 

*  der'-ni-er  (er  as  e),  a.    [Fr  ]    Last. 

"...  this  Wui^  the  derniffr  resort  and  snprem* 
court  of  judicature."— -<tf'</^e. 

*  dem'-ly.  •  demeliolie,  *  demliche, 
*  demelilce,     dcorneliolie*   "'  durne- 

liche,  Oiiv.     [Eng.  (itrn;  -ly.} 

1.  Secretly. 

"  Dcrnliche  thu  Bcalt  don  theos  ilka  dcda.' 

Layamon,  L  1B7. 

2.  Sadly,  mournfully. 

"  Next  stroke  him  should  bare  slaiiie, 
Had  not  the  lady,  which  by  him  stoud  hound, 
Dernlu  unto  her  called  to  abaUiine." 

Spemer.-  P.<i.,iiL-iX 

*  dem'-sliip.  *  damscipe,  s.  [Eng.  dem  ; 
-ship.]    Secrecy. 

"Mid  darmcipe  he  heo  luuede."    Layamon,  i.  U. 

*  der'-o-gant,  a.  [Lat.  derogans,  pr.  par.  of 
dcrogo.]     Derogatory,  disrespectful. 

■■The  other  is  both  arronaut  in  man  and  derogani 
to  God."— -<  JaJiM  .-  IVorkt,  L  13. 

der'-o-gate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  derogatus,  pa.  par. 
of  derogo  =  (1)  to  repeal  a  law,  (2)  to  detract 
from,  from  de  =  away,  from,  and  rogo  —  to 
ask.] 

*  A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  repeal,  or  annul  partially ;  to  lessen 
the  force  or  effect  of.    [B.  IL] 

•'  Uany  of  those  civil  and  canon  laws  are  controuled 
and  dcrLigated." — Bale 

2.  To  lessen,  to  diminish,  to  detract  from. 

'■  He  wiU  derogate  the  praise  and  honour  due  to  so 
worthie  an  enteTptae."  — /^oUntlted :  Ireland;  Ep. 
Ded.  to  Booker. 

3.  To  disparage,  to  detract  from  the  name 
or  worth  of  a  person. 

B.  I ntransltive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  detract,  to  lessen  the  reputation. 
[Followed  by  from.) 

"  So  that  now  from  the  Church  of  God  too  much  Is 
derou'tted.'— Booker :  Eccl.  Pol.,  bk.  T..  ch.  viii.,  §  4. 

*2.  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"...  dero^df  (hj7  much  (o  the  archbUbop's  credit.  *— 
Backet:  Life  of  W  iHia  nu.  il  218.    {Oaviei.i 

*  3.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank  or  position  ; 
to  degenerate. 

•'  Ton  cannot  derogate,  my  loTd."~~Shakeip. .-  Cifm 
betine,  L  4. 


bSil,  bo^:  pout,  Jovirl;  cat,  5eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  8ln.  as;  expect.  Xenopbon,  e^ist.    -lig. 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -olous.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  Del,  d^ 
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derogate    deBcanting 


II.  /-aw .'  To  draw  back,  to  withdraw  a  part, 
to  unniil. 

"  Whatever  mig)it  I)e  the  tme  meiinlng  of  the  jir-f 
visoB  In  the  Icjief,  tliny  had  cert-'iliily  not  Itfii  t-\- 
preHAfd  with  BuFllclent  clearimsa  to  viitltle  the  lennor  to 
drroftitfe  (roiii  hla  tp-Aiil." —Si unUarU.  N«v.  29.  ie»3. 

If  For  the  dill'erence  between  to  derogate  and 
to  dijijiardge,  see  Disfakaoe. 

*der'-6-gate,  a.     [Lat.  derogates,] 

1.  Ifivalidiited,  lessened  in  authority,  an- 
nulled. 

"The  nuthorltle  of  the  Hiibntitiite  vxm  clerely  (/fV» 
ffa:r  "—//itJI      l/iTttru  I'/,  (iiii.  ^|. 

2.  Degenenite,  df^^'raded. 

"  Dry  ii|>  In  her  the  opkads  of  liicre.'ue 
And  from  her  iti-rn'/'ife  body  never  spring 
A  bftbe  to  honour  her."    Shal:rjip.  :  Lear,  L  4. 

der'-o-gat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Derogate,  v.] 

•der'-6-gate-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  derogate:  •ly.] 
In  a  dispaiaging  maimer  ;  disparagingly. 

"  More  laitgh'd  at,  that  T  should 
Once  nnme  you  dtfti'/'ift^lt/." 

Sh^tkfjtjj.  :  Antony  i  Cltop.,  U.  2. 

dfir'-O-gat-ing,   pr.    jmr.,    a.,   &  s.     (Dero- 

OATE,  1'.] 

A.  fi'B,  As  pr.  ]Hir.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  Terb). 

C.  -Is  stihst. :  The  act  of  detracting  or  dis- 
paraging ;  derogation,  detraction. 

der-o-ga'-tlon,  s.  f  Fr.  dcrofjation  ;  Sp.  dern- 
gacion  ;  Ital.  derogrmione,  from  Lat.  derngatio 
=  the  alteration  of  a  law.  from  derogatu.^,  pa. 
par.  of  derogo.]    [Derogate,  r.J 

A.  Ordinary  Ijxngiuige : 

*  L  Lit. :  The  act  of  revoking,  annulling,  or 
diminishing  the  force  or  effect  of  some  part  of 
•  law.     [B.] 

"  It  is  ftlBO  certain  that  the  Scripture  Is  neither  the 
derogation  nor  roluxation  ot  th&t  law."— .^u/A. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  derogating  or  detracting  from 
the  worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  person  or 
thing;  detraction,  a  disparagement. 

•*I  any  not  thisintteroffation  to  VirgiL "— Or^den. 

2.  That  which  derogates  or  detracts  from 
tte  worth,  name,  or  character  of  a  pei-son  or 
thing  ;  a  disparagement,  a  disgrace. 

"Is  It  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him?  Is  there  no 
derofffttiott  hi'tt'—Shak^jp.  :  Vymbeline,  ii.  1, 

B.  Ixnv :  The  act  of  weakening  or  restraining 
a  former  law  or  contract.    (Wharton.) 

•  de-rog'-a-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat.  derogativus. 
from  ihrogatus,  pa.  par.  of  dtrogoj]  Detract- 
ing, disjiaraging,  derogatory. 

"That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seems  to  me  a  conceit 
derogatiPe.'—BTOWiie  :   Tutgnr  Errfmrx. 

•de-rog'-a-tor-I-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  derogatory; 
-ly.]  In  a  derogatory,  detracting,  or  disparag- 
ing manner ;  disparagingly. 

■'  He  was  of  a  high,  routrb  spirit,  and  spake  rfcroy/a- 
tftriJij  tif  Sir  Amias  Paiilet."— .-(MArey ;  Card.  Wohey 
(Anecdotes),  p.  187, 

•de-rog'-a^tor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deroga- 
tory ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
derogatory. 

de-rog'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  derogatorius.  from 
dcrntj/itus,  \>!i  par.  of  (/tTOf/o ;  Fr.  dt'rogntoirc] 
Tending  to  derogate  or  detract  from  the  worth, 
name,  or  character  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  dis- 
paraging (generally  followed  by  to  l)efore  the 
person  disjiai-aged  and  frovt  before  the  thing). 

"His  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  ot 
hU  brother  i)eers  as  drrogatory  to  their  order."— 
HacauJni/:  HUt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

^  .\  derogatory  clause,  in  a  will,  is  a  sen- 
tence or  secret  character  inserted  by  the 
testator  of  which  he  reserves  the  knowledge 
to  himself,  with  a  condition  that  no  will  he 
may  make  hereafter  shall  be  valid  unless  this 
clause  is  inserted,  word  for  word.  Tliis  was 
done  as  a  precaution  to  guard  against  later 
wills  being  extorted  by  violence,  or  othen\'ise 
improperly  obtained. 


*  derre. 


[Dear.]    Dearer. 


•  der-rey'ne,  r.t.    [Deraign  (1).] 

"That  every  schuld  an  hundred  knitrhtes  bryng. 
The  Itatail  to  derreyne,  as  I  you  toFde" 

Cliau-er:  C.  r.  2.098,  ^OW. 

der'-ri-as,  s.  [An  Abyssinian  word,  accord- 
ing to  tfie  spelling  of  Pearce,  wliile  Hemprech 
writes  it  Karrai.] 

Zool.  :  A  baboon,  Cynocepkahi3  Hamadryas, 
found  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Arabic 
Xiame  of  it  is  Roliah  or  Robba.     Though  not 


now  occurring  in  Egyjit,  it  is  sculptured  on 
the  monuments  of  that  couritry. 

der'-riclL,  *  der-iic,  *  derio,  *  der-lch,  s 

(Foretym.  see  del    I.  l.J 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

'  I.  The  luime  of  a  celebrated  hangman  of 
Tyburn,  whose  name  frequently  ocenrs  in 
plays  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  lie  ridem  circuit  with  the  devil,  and  AtrricA-  uiuet 
be  his  boat,  and  Tybonie  the  tune  at  which  he  will 
light." —Drciurr:  Belmutt  of  London  (lOlC). 

*  2.  A  common  hangman. 

•  3.  A  gallows. 

■■  Pox  u  the  fortune-teller  1  WouM  Derrick  hiul  been 
his  fortune  Heven  yearn  ago  1— to  cross  uy  love  ttaoa." 
I'urUiin.  (v.,  1.  Suppl.  to  bh.,  11.  Wi. 

i.  In  tlie  Kamc  sense  as  IL 

XL  MacJiinery : 

1.  A  form  of  hoisting  machine.  Tlu; 
IMJCuliar  feature  of  a  dcriiek,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  some  other  forms  of  hoisting- 
machines,  is  that  it  has  a  boom  stayed  Irom  a 
central  post,  which  may  be  anchored,  but  is 
usually  stayed  by  guys.  A  derrick  has  one 
leg,  a  shears  two,  and  a  gin  three,  A  crane 
has  a  post  and  jib.  A  whin  or  whim  has  a 
vertical  axis  on  which  a  rope  winds.  Tlie 
capstan  has  a  vertiiail  drum  for  the  roi)e,  and 
is  rotated  by  bars.  Tlie  windlass  has  a  hori- 
zontal Itarrel.  an<l  is  rotated  by  handspikes, 
Tlie  wii[ch   has  a  horizontal  barrel,   and   is 
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frequently  the  means  of  winding  up  the  tackle- 
rope  of  the  derrick  ;  it  is  rotated  by  cranks. 
The  crab  is  a  poi-table  winch,  and  has  cranks. 
The  derrick  is  more  commonly  used  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  has  at- 
tained what  appears  to  be  maximum  effective- 
ness with  a  given  weight.  Two  spars,  three 
guys,  and  two  sets  of  tackle — i>ne  for  the  jib 
and  one  for  the  load — conii)lete  the  apparatus, 
except  the  mnch,  crab,  or  capstan  for  hoist- 
ing. The  invention  is  nautical,  the  original 
being  the  sailor's  contrivance,  made  of  a  spare 
topmast  or  a  boom,  and  the  appropriate 
tackle.  Such  are  used  in  masting,  putting  in 
boilers  and  engines,  and  hoisting  heavy 
merchandise  on  board  or  ashore. 

2.  The  derrick-crane  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  devices,  as  its  name  imports,  having 
facility  for  hoisting  and  also  for  swinging  the 
load  horizontally.     (Knight.) 

*  der-ril,  *derlc,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  A 
broken  piece  of  bread. 

*  der-rin,  s.  [Ktym.  unknown.]  A  broad, 
thick  cake  or  loaf  of  oat  or  barley  meal,  or  of 
pease  and  barley  meal  mixed. 

*  der'-ring,  a.  k  s.    [Dartko,] 

*  derring-do,  *  derring-doe,  s.  An  act 

of  daring.    {Spfuser  :  Sl't'j>lieards  taltjuier,  Sept.) 

*  derring-doer,  s.  A  doer  of  daring 
acts,     i^pciiser:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  8S.) 

der -rin-ger,  s.  (From  the  name  of  the 
inventor.]  A  short-barrelled  pistol  of  large 
bore.     (Amer.) 

der'-tron.    der'-trum,  s.    (pi.  dcr-tra). 

[Late  Gr.  Biprpoi'  (der iron)  =  a  vulture's  beak,  j 
Omith. :  The  end  of  the  upper  mandible, 
when    hooked,    furnished    with    a    nail,    or 
otherwise  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

*  derve,  *  der-ven,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  deorfan  ; 
O,  S.  fordervon.} 

1.  Trans. :  To  hurt,,  to  pain,  to  harm. 

"  Be<i  thou  niithing  adreil,  for  non  sehal  the  dtn-xir.' 
Jiineph  of  A  ri  mi  Hi  if.  A'. 


2.  Jnlraiis. :  To  hurt,  to  pain, 

"  a  lutel  ttiuK  1  tliirl  eie  dti-u.rth  uiore  thMi  um«  • 
liiUchel  Ithr  hclc. ' — *Hi-r^n  /UwU.  p.  112, 

"  derve-nesse,  «.  [Mid.  Eng.  derve ;  •neu.} 
I'ain, 

"Tlies  tbo  )ieMe.«t  luurKd'-rugne**^  on  tbtuic  Uoa.'— 
0.  Mng.  UomHi*:4.  \i.  -iX. 

der^^vfsh,     der' -vis,    der-viso,     der- 

WlSh,  X.  [i'l.MS,  durvisii  .1  (<[.)  ]n>or,  ( >,)  a 
dervish,  a  monk.]  A  Moliammeiclan  monk  or 
religious  fiinatic,  who  makes  a  vow  of  jioverty 
and  austerity  of  life.  There  are  several  orders, 
some  living  in  monasterits,  some  as  hermits, 
and  some  as  wand'Ting  mendicants.  Some, 
called  dtincing  dtri'is}te.-i,  are  accustomed  to 
spin  or  whirl  themselves  round  for  hours  at  a 
time,  until  they  work  themselves  Into  a  litata 
of  frenzy,  when  they  are  believed  to  be  in- 
spired. 

"  A  captive  DervUe,  from  the  Plmte's  neat 
E«cai>ed,  is  here — himself  would  tell  thf  nvt." 

Hymn  -  Cortair,  IL  I. 

*de8,  fl.    [Dai.s.] 

"  de-sar-cin-a'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  de.  =  away, 
froui,  an<r  d'Tcinrt  =  a  load.]  The  art  of  un- 
loading.   (Ash.) 

*  def '-art,  «.  &  «.    [Desert.] 

"  The  nceues  are  denart  now  and  bare. 
Where  flourlsbeU  once  a  forest  fair." 

licoU  :  Marmion,  iL    (lotrod.) 

*  des'-blame,  v.t.     [0.    Fr.  desblamer.]     To 

clear  Iroin  litame,  to  acquit. 

"  Deiblameth  me  If  any  wurde  be  lame.* 

Chaucer:  TroUu*  U.  (proem)  17 

des'-C^nt,  s.     (O.    Fr.   dexcant,    deschant ;  Fr 
ilerJiant ;  L<jw  tiit.  d iscantus ;  from  d(*=  apart, 
and  cantus  =  a  simg.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  song  or  tune  with  modulations,  or  Id 
parts. 

"  '  Wake.  Maid  of  Lorn  1'  'twas  tbua  they  song. 
And  ret  more  proud  the  detcanf  mnK." 

Scott :  Lord  of  t\^  Itleg,  i.  X 

2.  A  treble,  an  accompaniment. 

••  Nay.  now  vou  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  witn  too  haisb  a  dtteant" 
ii/take*p.  :  Ttoo  Oent.  of  Vrrona,  L 1. 

•  3.  A  discourse,  a  disputation,  a  discns- 
«ion,  a  series  of  comments. 

"  And  look  you  get  a  j^raycr-book  in  yonr  hand. 
And  b-tana  l^etween  two  churchmen,  litj-jil  my  lord ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  desratit." 

.Shnketp. :  Hichard  III..  ilL  7. 

n.  Mus. :  The  addition  of  a  part  or  parts  to 
a  tenor  or  subject.  This  art,  the  forerunner  of 
modern  counterpoint  and  harmony,  grew  out 
of  the  still  earlier  art  of  diaphony  or  the 
organum.  It  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth  century.  Originally,  as 
had  been  previously  the  case  with  diaphony, 
it  consisted  of  two  parts  only,  but  later  in  it.-, 
life  developed  into  motetts  and  various  other 
forms  of  composition.  The  real  differeiu-f- 
between  diaphony  and  descant  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  former  was  rarely,  if  ever,  mort- 
complicated  than  note  against  note,  wherea.s 
descant  made  use  of  the  various  proi>ortionate 
value  of  notes.  [Diaphony.]  DovhU  d^scafif 
is  where  the  parts  are  contrived  in  sut^h  a 
manner  that  the  treble  may  be  made  th< 
bass,  and  the  bass  the  treble.  (Stoiner  d 
Barrett,  dr) 

des-cant',  *  des-cant,  v.t.    [De.scant,  «.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  LU.  :  To  sing  in  parts. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  comment,  or  discourse  at  la^e; 
to  dilate. 

"  Camest  thou  for  tbia,  vain  boaster,  to  survey  me. 
To  detcant  on  my  strength  *  " 

Milton  :  Sainton  AgonUtes.  1,227.  1.223. 

n.  Music :  To  compose  music  in  j>arts ;  to 
add  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody  or  subject. 

des-cSnf-er,  s.  [Eng.  descant;  -er.]  One 
who  descants. 

des-C^nt'-ing,  pr.  par.^  o.,  &  s.   [Descant,  r.j 
A.  .t  B.   As  pr.  par.  <£•  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  music  in 
parts,  or  of  adding  a  part  or  parts  to  a  melody 
or  subject. 

2.  The  act  of  commenting  or  discoursing  at 
large  ;  a  cnmraent,  a  discourse. 

"According  to  the  dftcantingt  of  fanciful  meu.* 
Burnet  :  Liff  of  Ixird  R'x-hestcr,  p.  I'T, 


fa.te,  fa^t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  c&b,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    £e,   ce=e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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•d5-»c&t-ter,  •  de-sk»t-er,  v.t.  [Pref. 
iles  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  and  En^.  ^Qaiicr  (4.  v.).] 
1  o  scatter  widely. 

"  Hit  is  so  titfjitalered  liothe  bider  and  thliiere.* 
Political  Song»,  p.  337. 

de-SCend'*  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft.  descendre;  Sp.  & 
Port,  descender;  Ital.  descendere,  from  Lat. 
(/'■.■iwntio,  from  de  =  down,  and  scando  =  to 
climb.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally: 

1,  Of  aiiimnte  beings :  To  move,  pass,  or 
conns  downward  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
position. 

■■  I  aaw  the  Spirit  descendinff  from  heaven  llku  ft 
dove,  and  It  abode  upon  him."— John  i.  32, 

2.  Of  inanimate  objects:  To  fall.  Bow,  or  run 
down. 

"The  rain  ilencended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  l)e.it  upon  that  'iiouae."—Sfatt  viL  25. 
XT-  Figuratively: 

1.  To  oome  or  go  down.  (Implying  an 
arrival  at  a  place.) 

"Heahall  descend  into  battle  and  perish."— 1  *»m. 
ix^-t  10. 

2.  To  come  down,  to  invade,  to  attack. 

"  The  (foddess  ^ves  the  alHrm  :  and  soon  is  known. 
The  Grecian  fleet  descending  on  the  town." 

/hyden. 

3.  To  fall  suddenly  or  violently. 

"  His  wished  return  with  happy  power  befriend. 
And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrato  descend. " 

rope  :  Bomers  Odi/sstry.  iv.  1.011,  1.012. 

*  4.  To  retire ;  to  withdraw  oneself  men- 
telly. 

'■  He.  with  honest  meditations  fed. 
Into  bimseU  descended." 

MUton:  P.  R..  it  110,  IIL 

5.  To  spring ;  to  have  birth,  origin,  or  de- 
icent ;  to  be  derived. 


"...  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  opulent,  ol 
the  faiKlily  descended,  ana  of  tbe  highly  educated,  than 
any  otner  Diuseuters  could  show," — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
A''i!f..  ch,  xiv. 

(>.  To  fall  or  be  transmitted  in  order  of  suc- 
ce.ssion  ;  to  revert. 

"The  (atber'B natural  dominion,  the  paternal  power, 
eaunot  descend  unto  him  by  inheritance  " — i^cke- 

7.  To  come  down,  to  pass  on  ;  as  from  more 
Important  to  less  important  matters. 

"Congregations  discerned  tbe  small  accord  that  was 
ftDioug  themaelvea.  when  they  descended  to  particu- 
lais."— J/or«  :  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

*  8.  To  condescend. 

"  lie>-''ending  to  play  with  little  children." — Evelyn. 

9.  To  lower  or  abase  oneself  morally  or 
socially  ;  as,  to  descend  to  an  act  of  meanness. 

B.  Transitive : 

I.  To  walk,  move,  or  pass  along  downwards 
from  above  to  below. 

"  By  all  the  Sends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  iv.  26. 

*  2.  To  come  down  from. 

'•  Thou  fiiotious  Duke  of  York,  d«sc#n(f  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet" 

Shakesp.  :  3  ffenr!/  VI.,  I  1 

de-S9end'-ar'ble,  a.    [Desc£kdibl£.] 

de-s9end'-ant,  "  de-S9end'-ent,  s.  [Ft. 
descendant,  pr.  par.  of  descendre  =  to  descend.] 
A  person  proceeding  from  an  ancestor  in  any 
degree  ;  offspring,  issue. 

"Tlie  defection  of  our  firat  parents  and  their  de- 
sffiuiants.'—Bnle:  ChrUt  Crucified. 

de-S9end'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Descend.] 

*  de-S9end -ent.  de-S9end'-ant,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  iki>cfind*nis,  pr.  par,  of  descendo  =  to  de- 
scend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Descending,  falling,  moving,  or 
passing  downwards. 

"This  descrndatit  juice  is  that  which  principally 
nourishes  both  fruit  and  plant  "—Ray:  On  the  Crea- 
tion. 

2.  Fig.  :  Descended,  sprung,  proceeding. 

"  More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descenderU  of  ethereal  race." 

Pope. 

B.  -43  suhst.  :  A  descendant. 

"  Abraham's  descendents  according  to  tbe  flesh."— 
Clarke  :  <fn  t/ie  Evidences,  prop.  adv. 

tde'S9ezid-en'-tal~xsili,  5.  [Formed  with 
sutr.  -ism,  as  if  from'an  Eng.  descendental.] 
A  lowering,  disparaging,  or  depreciation. 

"The  grand  unparalleled  peculiarity  of  TeufeU- 
drUckh  is,  that  with  all  thia  DescendentafisTn,  he  com- 
bines a  Transcendentalism  no  less  superlative. ' — Caj^ 
lyle :  Sartor  Retartus,  bk.  i..  ch.  x. 

de-89end'-er,  a.     [Eng,  descend:  -er^ 
1,  One  who  descends  or  goes  down. 


"  From  among  the  descenders  Into  the  pit,  or  from 
going  clown," — Hammontl :   Workt,  Iv.  aa, 

*  2.  One  who  is  descended  from  a  certain 
ancestor. 

'  1[    Writ    of  formedon  in  tlie    descender: 

[FORMEDOS]. 

•de-89eild-i~l)il'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  descend- 
ible; -ity.]    The  quality  of  being  descendible. 

"  He  must  necessarily  take  the  crown  .  .  .  with  all 
its  inherent  propei-tles;  the  first  and  principal  of 
which  wti>i  its  descendibility.  "—Bltic/cstone:  Comment. 
bk.  i.,  eh.  iii. 

de-89end'-i-ble,  a.     [Eng.  descend;  -able.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  may  or  can  be  de- 
scended ;  admitting  of  descent. 

2.  Law :  That  may  or  can  descend  or  be 
transmitted  from  an  ancestnrto  an  heir. 

"CoUBequently  their  ancestor  must  haTea(te«cend(6(e 
estate."— Nir  ir,  Jones:  Comin.  on  Issue. 

de-S9end'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Descend.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  Coming,  moving,  or  passing  down  ; 
descendent. 

"  With  piercing  frosta  or  thick  descending  rain." 
Pope :  Homer's  Iliad,  UL  «. 

2.  Fig.  :  Proceeding,  springing. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  The  opposite  of  a5c«7Kii7i^(q. v.). 

2.  Bot. :  An  epithet  apjilied  to  that  part  of 
the  plant,  as  th*  rojt,  which  goes  into  the 
earth  ;  sloping  d"  wn  wards. 

3.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal, 
bird,  &c. ,  tbe  heail  <if  which  is  represented  as 
turned  towards  the  base  of  the  shield, 

4.  Matk.  :  [Descendinrj  series]. 

5.  Anat.  :  Directed  downwards. 
%  (1)  Descending  latitude: 

Astron.  :  The  decreasing  latitude  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet. 

(2)  Descendi}ig  node : 

Astron.  :  That  node  of  the  moon  in  which 
it  passes  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
side  of  the  ecliptic. 

(3)  Descending  series : 

Math. :  A  series  in  which  each  term  is 
numerically  less  than  the  one  preceding  it ; 
thus  the  progiession  8,  4,  *.;,  1  is  a  descending 
series. 

(4)  Descending  signs  of  the  zodiac  : 

Astron. :  Those  signs  through  which  the 
sun  passes  wliilst  approaching  his  greatest 
southern  declination.  Tltey  are  Cancer,  Leo, 
Virgo,  Libra,  Scorjiio,  and  Sagittarius. 

(5)  Descending  vessels: 

Anat. :  Those  which  carry  the  blood  down- 
wards, tbat  is,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  mo\ing,  passing, 
or  corning  downwards  ;  descent. 


n.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  Transmission  or  descent  from  an 
ancestor  to  an  heir. 

2.  Mv^.  :  The  passing  from  a  higher  pitch 
to  a  lower. 

descending-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  One  of  those  letters  which  descend 
below  the  line,  as/,  g,j,  p,  q,  y. 

de-S9end'-ing-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  descending; 
-ly.]     In  a  descending  manner. 

*  de-S9en'-sioD,  *  de-scen-ci-oon,  *di- 
Scen-Cl'Oun,  .t.     (O.   FY.  &  sp:  descension  ; 
lt;U.  descensioTie ;   from   Lat.    desccTisio,    from 
descensus,  pa.  par.  of  discendo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  falling,  moving,  or  sink- 
ing downwards  ;  descent. 

"They  hinder  both  the  descension  and  concoction  of 
the  meat  that  iis  taken  after  them." — Venner:  Via 
Recta,  p.  137. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  declension,  a  fall,  a  degradation. 

"  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  de'cpnsiont" 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  li,  i. 

II.  Technically : 

■  1,  Chem. :  The  falling  downwards  of  the 
essential  juice  dissolved  from  the  distilled 
matter. 


2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Right  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial, intercepted  between  the  next  equinoc- 
tial point  and  the  intersection  of  the  meridian, 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  object,  at 
its  setting,  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

(2)  Oblique  descension  is  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial intercepted  between  the  next  equinoc- 
tial jioint  and  the  horizon,  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  object,  at  its  setting,  in  an 
oldique  sphere. 

(8)  Descension  of  a  sign  i8  an  arc  of  the 
equator,  which  sets  with  such  a  sign  or  part 
of  a  zodiac,  or  any  planet  in  it. 

(4)  Right  descension  of  a  sign  is  an  arc  of  the 
equator,  which  descends  with  the  sign  below 
the  iiorizon  of  a  right  sjihere,  or  the  time  the 
sign  is  setting  in  a  right  sphere.    (Craig.) 

"  That  he  be  nat  retrograd  .  .  ,  ne  tbat  he  be  nat  in 
his  descencioun,  ne  coigued  with  do  planete  in  bis  di- 
scencioun."— Chaucer  :  Astrolabe,  p.  la. 

*  de-89en'-Sion-al,  a.    [Eng.  descension  ;  -oZ.) 

Of  or  pertaining  to  descension  or  descent. 

%  DescensiojuU  difference: 

Astron.  :  The  difference  between  the  right 
and  oblique  descension  of  any  star  or  point  in 
the  heavens. 

*  de-S9en'-sive,  a.    [L&t,  descens(us),  pa.  par. 

of  ihf:ctndo  ;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ice.]    Descendent» 
descending,  teiKling  downwards. 

*■  de-s9en'-sdr-ie,     *  de-89en'-sdr-^,    9. 

[Low  Lat.  desi'j^H.-iorium,   from  descettsus,  pa. 
par.  of  descendo.] 

Chtm.  :  A  vessel  in  which  distillation  by 
descent  was  caiTied  out.     [Descent.] 

"  Our  urinals  and  our  descenai/ries." 

CTtaucn-.-  C.  T.,  1«,S00. 

*  de-s9en'S6r  -i-um,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Ckcm. :  Tlie  same  as  Descen-sorie  (q.v,). 

de-S9ent',     *  dls-sent,    s.     [Ft.   descente, 
formed  from  desc'juire,  as  vente  from  vtnd/ref 
Lat.  descensus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  descending,  moving,  or  paw- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place. 

"  Why  do  fragments,  from  a  mountain  rent. 
Tend  to  the  earth  with  such  a  swift  descent  t" 

Blackmore ;  Creation. 

(2)  An  inclination,  declivity,  slope  ;  a  road 
or  way  of  descending. 

"  The  heads  and  sources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  descent, 
.  .  .  without  which  thoy  could  not  flow  at  aU."— 
Woodward:  Jiatural  History. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Progress  downwards. 

"Observing  such  gradual  and  gentle  descenu  dowo.- 
wards.  .  .  tne  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probabl* 
that  it  is  BO  also  in  things  above." —Locke. 

'^  (2)  Course, 

"  The  verie  diuent  of  ethimologie" 

Chaucer  :  Remcd.  t^f  Lo99. 

(3)  A  degree,  a  step  in  the  scale  of  rank. 

",  .  .  infinite  descents 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee." 

Milton:  P.  L..  viii,  410,  411. 

(4)  An  invasion,  a  hostile  landing  from  the 
«ea. 

"  The  outcry  against  those  who  were  .  .  ,  sa6pect«d 
of  having  invitedthe  enemy  to  make  a  descent  on  our 
Bhore.s  w.ia  vehement  and  general."— jVocau^ny.-  Bisk 
Eng.,  ch.  ivL 

(5)  An  attack,  an  attempt. 

"  For,  should  the  fuols  prevail,  they  stop  not  then 
But  make  their  next  decent  upon  tbe  ^ir." 

Dryden. 

•  (6)  A  fall  or  falling  from  a  higher  state ; 
degradation,  abasement. 

"  0  foul  descdU,  that  I.  who  erst  contended 
With  goils  to  sit  tbe  nighest,  am  now  constndn'd 
Into  a  beast. "  MUton :  P.  L..  ix-  l$3-6i 

•  (7)  The  lowest  place  or  part. 

•■  To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  t'iad-si>ott«d  traitor." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  t.  S. 

(8)  The  state  o*'  being  descended  from  an 
original  or  ancestor. 

"All  of  them,  even  without  snch  a  particular  claim, 
had  great  reason  to  glory  in  their  common  descent 
from  Abraham,  b  aac,  and  Jacob."— JUerbury. 

(9)  Birth,  extraction,  lineage. 

"He  h.id  great  and  various  titles  to  consideration; 
descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  axperience,  eloquence.".— 
.Vacaiitay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

(10)  Source,  origin. 

"  Know  their  spring,  their  bead,  their  true  deteefH.' 
Shakesp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  v.  X 

•  (11)  A  single  stop  in  the  line  of  genealogy; 
a  generation. 


boil.  h6^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  ^em:  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,  ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shon.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -cious.  -tious.  -sloos  =  shua.    ~ble.  -die,  ^c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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"Even  tliiife  (-li>vi-ii  detCKHt*  the  iTOwii  rft/ilu'd, 
Till  Hgt^d  U«li  by  Lruo  hvritit!''  it  gaiii'd." 

Sfenttrr:  F.  Q..  ll.  X.  46. 

•(12)  Offspring,  dcscendanta,  heirs. 

■'Frnm  him 
His  whole  tieaemit,  wbo  ttiun  shall  (,\liiiuui  win." 
MilCort :  F.  L..  xlL  3tie,  2^^. 

n.  Technically: 

*  1.  Cliem,.  :  Distillation  by  descent,  a  mode 
of  distillation  in  which  the  lire  was  applied  at 
tlio  ttip  and  round  the  si<les  of  tln^  vesnel,  tho 
orifice  of  which  was  at  the  l»uttnin,  so  tluit 
the  va]murs  wcro  made  to  distil  downwards. 
[Descensobie.] 

2.  //er. ;  A  term  expressive  of  cominjj  dowii 
from  above,  as  a  lion  in  descent,  with  his  head 
towards  the  base  point  and  his  hoeln  toward 
one  of  the  corners  of  tlic  chief,  a.s  though  he 
were  leaping  down  from  some  hij^li  place. 

3.  Law:  A  prissing  from  an  ancestor  to  an 
heir  ;  a  transmission  by  succession  or  inherit- 
ance. Linmldf'scpnt  ifi  where  property  descends 
directly  from  fatlicr  to  son,  and  from  son  to 
grandson  ;  coUdt-Tid  descent  is  where  it  ])ro- 
ceed.s  from  a  man  to  a  brother,  nephew,  or 
other  collateral  rejiresentjitive. 

*"ir  ttie  agreement  antl  connont  of  mon  flrat  giive  s 
sceptre  iutu  (uiy  ones  hand.  t.h;vt  also  muflt  direct  its 
descent  and  conveyance. "— /-'jrip. 

4.  Music:  A  passing  from  a  higher  drgree 
of  pitch  to  a  lower. 

5.  Mech.  :  Descent  of  bodies  is  their  motion 
townnU  the  centre  of  the  earth,  occasioned 
by  the  attraction  of  gravity,  either  directly, 
obliquely,  or  by  curves. 

descent-cast,  s. 

Law  :  The  devolving  of  realty  upon  the  heir 
on  his  ancestor  dying  intestate".  {IVharton.) 

descent-tlieoTy,  9. 

Biol. :  The  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin 
that  any  peculiarity,  as  of  structure,  colouring. 
&c.,  existing  in  a  number  of  allied  species,  is 
best  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  tliey  de- 
Bcended  from  a  common  ancestor,  possessing 
that  characteristic. 

"  Hence,  In  accordance  with  the  d^Jicent-theorv.  we 
may  infer  that  tliese  nine  »pf>cies.  and  i)robahlyall  the 
others  of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an  anceatml 
form  which  was  coloured  in  nearly  the  game  manner." 
— Darwin :  Detcent  of  Man  (1871),  ch.  xL.  p.  338. 

desclolzite    (pron.    da  -  dwa'-zite),     s. 

[Named    after     M.    Descloizeaux,    a    French 
mineralogist.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral,  of  an  olive- 
green  colour,  occurring  iu  small  crystals 
clustered  on  a  silicioua  and  ferruginous  gangue 
from  South  America.  Hardness,  3'5  ;  sp.  gr., 
5-839.     (Dana.) 

*  des-col'-our,  v.t.    [Discolour.] 

de-scrib'-a^-ble.  a.  [Eng.  descrih(fi) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  described  ;  capable  of  de- 
scription. 

"...  four  hundred  and  forty-stx  muscles,  disaectible 
and  d€3cribabte."—Patey  :  Nat.  TheoL.  nh.  ix. 

de-scri'be,  v.t.  ki.  [Lat.  descHbo  =to  write 
down,  to  draw  out :  de  =  down,  fully,  and 
scribo  ~  to  wnite  ;  Sp.  descrihir ;  Ital.  descri- 
vere;  Fr.  decrire.]    [Descrive.] 

A.  Transitive. 

I.  OrdiJiary  Language: 

1.  To  draw,  trace  out,  or  delineate.    [11.) 

2.  To  form  or  trace  out  by  motion. 

*  3.  To  set  down,  to  distribute. 

"  De*rrihf^  the  land  Into  seven  parts,  and  bring  the 
description  hither  to  me  "—Josh.  xriiL  6. 

4.  To  set  fortli  the  qualities,  characteristics, 
properties,  or  features  of  anything  in  words  ; 
to  depict. 

"  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them  ;  and  as  thon  nnmeat 
them,  1  will  describe  them." — Shaketp. :  Merchant  of 
Venice ,  \.  2. 

5.  To  narrate,  relate,  recount,  or  explain. 
II.  Geont.  .•  To  draw  or  lay  down  a  figure. 

"About  a  plven  circle  to  dficrihe  a  triangle  equl- 
angular  to  a  given  triangle."— £«c/id.  IV.  3. 

B.  IntTons.  :  To  give  a  description,  to  ex- 
plain, to  narrate,  to  relate. 

de-scrib'ed,  -pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Describe.] 

de-scrib'-ent,  a.  &  ».  [iJat.  describens,  pr. 
par.  of  descriho.] 

*  A.  v4s  adj.:  Describing,  marking  out  by 
Its  motion.    {Ash.) 

B.  As  svhslaniive : 

Geom.  :  The  line  or  surface  from  the  motion 
of  widch  a  surface  or  body  is  supposed  to  be 


generated  or  described  whicli  cannot  be  mea- 
sured. (Weale.)  in  the  case  of  a  line  the 
describent  is  a  point,  and  of  a  surface  it  is  a 
line.     A  generatrix  (<|.v.). 

de-scrib'-er,  •  do-scry-ber,  s.    [Bng.  dc- 

scrih{i:)  ;  -er.]     Oiic  who  describes, 

"From  a  plantation  and  colony,  an  Island  near 
Spain  WM  by  the  Greek  describeri  named  Etytlira."— 
Browni: 

de-scrib'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Descriwe.] 
A.  A:  B,    As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :    The  af:t  of  describing,  de- 
lUiing,  explaining,  or  relating. 

2.  Geom. :    The  act  of  drawing  or   laying 
down  a  figure. 

"de-scrie,  v.    [Descrv.] 

de-scri'ed,  pa.  par.    [Descry,  v.] 

•  de-scri-eng,  s.    [Descryino.] 

de-scri'-er,  s.     (Eng.  descny;  -er.J    One  who 
descries,  discovers,  or  espies;  a  discoverer. 


*  de-script',  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  descrlptum,  neut. 
sing,  of  dcscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  describo  =  to 
describe.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Described. 

B.  Assubst.:  A  plant  that  has  been  de- 
scribed.   (Ash.) 

de-Bcrip'-tlon,  •  de-scrlp-cl-omi,  "di- 

SCrlp-Ci-on,  s.  [Fr.  description ;  Sp.  descrip- 
cion  ;  Port.  lOscriygTUt ;  Ital.  descrizione,  from 
Lat  descriptio,  from  descripttu,  pa.  par.  of 
describo.  ] 

1 1.  The  act  of  writing  down  or  registering ; 
a  census. 

"  S\Tyne  .  .  .  bigan  to  make  thia  dUcripdon." — 
Wpcliffc  :  SeL  tVorks.  L  316. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  repre- 
senting a  figure  by  a  plan. 

"  Tiie  description  is  either  of  the  earth  and  wn.ter 
both  together,  and  it  ia  done  by  circlea."— /.  Gregory  : 
Pot'  huma,  p  257. 

3.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  anything 
represented  by  visible  lines,  marks,  colours, 
&c. 

4.  The  act  of  describing,  defining,  or  setting 
forth  the  qualities,  characteristics,  properties, 
or  features  of  anj-thing  in  words,  so  as  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it  to  another. 

"  A  poet  most  refuse  all  tedious  and  unnecessary 
detcrijjtiryns ;  a  r^ibe  which  is  tix»  heavy  is  less  an 
ornament  than  a  burtheu." — Drt/den. 

5.  The  act  of  narrating,  relating,  recounting, 
or  explaining. 

6.  The  account,  definition,  or  representation 
of  anything  given  in  wortls  ;  the  passage  or 
sentence  in  which  anytliing  is  described. 

■•  In  all  which  detrription  there  la  no  one  poBsage 
which  does  not  Bpe:Lk  something  extraordiuajy  and 
supematurnl."— 5to«f't ;  Serniom.  vol.  iii..  »er.  9. 

7.  A  combination  of  qualities  which  con- 
stitute a  class,  species,  variety,  or  individual ; 
a  kind,  a  sort. 

■'  Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond,  .  .  . 
Before  a  friend  of  this  dexrription 
Sliall  lose  a  h^iir."    Sltakesp. :  J/*r.  of  Venice,  iii  1 

•  de-scrip'-tion»  v.t.  [Description,  s.]  To 
describe. 

"  I  will  description  the  matter  to  you.  If  yon  be 
capacity  of  itS—Shakesp. :  Merry  ti'ivei,  i,  l. 

de-scrip'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  d*-scriptif;  Sp.  de- 
acriptivo  ;  Ital.  descrittivo,  from  Low  Lat.  de- 
scriptiviis,  from  Lat.  descriptus.     [Descript.] 

1.  Containing  a  description. 

••  I  shall  produce  some  noble  lines  which  begin  the 
ninth  book  of  Lucan'a  Pharsalia,  descriptive  of  the 
apotheosis  of  'PoTa^ey."—LookeT-On,  No  3L 

2.  Capable  of  describing  ;  having  the  power 
or  faculty  of  describing. 

"  Abi've  the  reach  of  her  descriptive  powers."— A<^- 
rtoMs  :  Art  of  Painting,  v.  92. 

descriptive  geometryt  «-  The  appli- 
cation of  g-'ometry  to  the  representation  of 
the  forms  of  bodies  upon  a  plane»  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  dimensions  may  be  mea- 
sured or  computed,  as  distinguished  from 
pers])ective  projections,  which  give  only  a 
pictorial  representation.  The  situation  of 
points  in  space  is  represented  by  their  ortho- 
grajihical  i-rojections  in  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  called  the  planes  of 
projection.  It  is  used  in  civil  and  military 
engineering  and  fortification.    {Weak,  &c.) 


descriptive  geology,  •.  That  branch 
of  geology  whi<;h  c<infines  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration nf  facts  and  a])p<«imnc*s  aM  ])rt- 
sented  in  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth. 

de -scrip -tive-1^,  <ido.  [Eng.  descriptive; 
-ly  ]  In  a  descriptive  manner;  by  desaip- 
lion. 

de-scrip' -tive-ness.  s.     [Eng.  de»oriptive; 

-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  descriptive. 

".  .  .  whetherwithdramntic  energyitiid  plctnrrfjue 
descriptiwnetg,  i<r  in  tht-  t.ilin,  j  iOMiynlMw  style  wf  the 
KvangeUcal  record."— ZwnVi^  Telega, 'h.  btpt.  I.  Ibifi. 

"  de-scrive,  •  de  screve,  •  dc-scryve, 
•  de-scry-ven,  ■  di-acryve.  *  di- 
skryve,  •  dy-sciyfe.  '  dy-scryve,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  descrivre ;  luil.  d&icrncre;  Port,  de- 
screver,  from  Lat.  describo  (ti.  v.).  Deprive  i» 
thus  a  doublet  of  describe,  and  the  older 
form.] 

1,  To  describe,  to  explain. 

■'We  may  judge  and  descr'/ve  the  dyversytoot  oil* 
•ynne  (ruin  an  other.*— /;/.*.  Fisher:  P».  xxxix. 

2.  To  enroll,  to  register. 

"  A  niauudenient  went  out  fro  Cesar  Au(fu»t  that  al 
the  world  ochulde  be  discr^ued."—  W'ifcLiffe  .  iuAe  u.  L 

'  de-scriv'-ing,    •  de-soriv-yng,   *  dy- 

SCryv-yng, /Jr.  par.  &,  s.     [DK^iCRivE.j 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Bee  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

h  Tlie  act  of  registering  or  enrolling ;   a 

census. 

"This  flnt  disrryui/ng  was  moad  of  CyXTDB."— 
Wydiffe :  Luke  ii.  2. 

2.  The  act  of  describing  ;  description. 

de-scry;    *  de-scrie.   '  de-scrye,   '  de- 

sery-en,    *  de-scry-yn,    -  tli-scrygfae, 

dy-SCrye,  v.t.  [O.  IV.  descrire.  a  shoitciied 
form  of  descrivre  (cf.  Fr.  decrire),  from  Lat, 
descHbo.  Descry  is  thus  a  doublet  of  descriiM 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  describe,  to  depict,  to  explain. 

"  Descryi/n.    Describo.' — Prompt,  Pant. 

t  2.  To  detect,  to  discover. 

"...  to  descry  new  Iniida, 
Kirers,  or  mountains,  iu  her  spotty  globe.' 

MUion  :  P.  L..  i.  290,  291. 

*  3.  To  Spy  out,  to  exy)lore,  to  examine. 

"  And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  deMcry  BetbsL"— 
Judges  L  23. 

4,  To  see,  to  observe,  to  behold. 
"  What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  Leuce  ileaeri/, 
fToo  divine  to  be  mist<x>lc  ?" 

MtUon:  Ar^xidei  (woDgH 

*5.  To  give  notice  of,  to  discover,  to  reveaL 

"He  wiiuld  to  \i\xa. detcrie 
Great  treason  to  him  lueunt  ' 

Speiuer:  P.  q.,  VI.  Tit  li 

*  de-scry',  «.  [Descry,  v.]  A  discovery,  a 
thing  discovered. 

*'.  .  .  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought." 

kh'ikvsp.  :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

de-scry'-ing,  •  de-scri-eng,  *  di-scry- 

ing,i>r.  par.  &  s.    [Descry,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discovering,  de- 
tecting, or  beholding. 

*■  Vpon  the  first  descricnq  of  the  enimies  approach." 
—Bolinshed:  Bist.  bcot     [Donalds) 

*  des-dain',  *  des-deyne,  v.    [Disdain.] 

*  des-dayn',  s.    [Disdain.] 

*  des-e-crate,  a.  [Lat.  desecratus,  pa.  par, 
of  desecro  =  to  desecrate  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  sacro  =  to  make  sacred  ;  sacer  =  sacred.) 
Desecrated,  profaned. 

des'-e-crate,  v.t.    [Desecrate,  a.] 

1.  To  divert  from  any  sacred  or  religious 
purpose  to  wdiich  anything  has  been  conse- 
crated ;  to  treat  in  a  sacrilegious  manner,  to 
profane. 

"  It  (lannot  be  imagined  that  the  most  holy  vessel 
which  waa  ouce  cusecrat^d  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the 
Deity,  should  afterwairls  be  desecrated  and  prophaned 
by  humao  nae."— Bp.  BuU  :  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  4. 

*  2.  To  divest  of  a  sacred  character,  or 
office. 

"  The  clerpy  cannot  soflTer  corporal  pouishment 
without  being  first  desecrated." — looke. 

des'-e-crat-ed,  i>a-  V^^-  or  a.    [Desecrate.] 
des*-e-crat-iug»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dese- 

CRATB,  r.) 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


I&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  wh6,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     a©,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q.n  =  kw. 


desecrator— deservedness 
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C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  profaoing  or  treat- 
iDg  sacrUe^jiousiy  ;  desecration, 

des'-e-orat-or.  des'-e-crat-er,  s.  [Eng. 
d^ecrat  e) ;  -or ;  €i'.]     One  wlio  deHeeratcs. 

des-^-cra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desecrat^in.),  pa. 
par.  of  de^ecro;  Eng.  suff.  -loii.]  The  act  of 
diverting  from  any  sacred  or  religions  pur- 
pose or  use  to  wliieli  anytliing  has  been  con- 
secrated ;  a  treating  sacrilegiously ;  a  profaning 
or  profanation. 

"So  as  tothrenteii  agradiifil  desecration  of  that  holy 
AM^.'—Poiteoua  :  On  i'rof.  of  th«  Lor<£i  Uoiy  Day. 

de-seg-men-ta'-tion,   s.      IFief.    de,   and 

En;;.  ,s^gmentation.\  Tlie  process  or  result  of 
uniting  two  or  more  segments  or  nietanieres 
of  the  body.  The  cnahscenee  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  is  a  well-known  example. 

de-seg'-ment-ed,  a.  [Pref.  de.  and  Eng. 
segvun(ed.\  Marked  by  the  coalescence  of 
two  or  more  segments. 

d^'-ert  (1),  *  des-art,  *  des-erte,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  desert  (a.  &,  s.) ;  Lat.  di-6i:rtHS  =  waste,  de- 
serted, pa.  par.  of  desero  =  to  desert;  Ital.  & 
Port,  deserto ;  Sp.  desierto.} 

A.  .^8  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Deserted^  uninhabited,  un- 
cultivated, untilled  ;  waste. 

"  And  he  took  them,  and  weut  Rside  iirivately  into  a 
desmrt  place  belougiiig  to  the  city  caUed  Betljaaida,"— 
Luke  ix.  lu. 

*  2.  Scots  Imw  :  Prorogued,  adjourned. 

"  Th»t  tliis  present  parliament  proceide  S  stande 
our  without  ouy  coutiuuaciomi,  ay  &  quhill  it  pleisa 
the  klngi3  grace  that  tiie  samiji  be  tlesert.  &  hia  spe- 
ciale  oummaude  gevln  tbaieto." — Acts  Jot.  V..  1539 
(1814),  p.  3S3. 

•ff  For  the  difference  between  desert  and 
$olitiiry,  see  Solitary. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  A  waste,  uninhabited,  uncultivated, 
or  deserted  plat^e ;  a  waste,  a  wilderness. 
Specilically,  the  Desei-ts  of  Africa,  Ai-a>)ia,  and 
Central  Asia,  which  are  arid,  sandy,  and 
siiingly  ;  the  desert  steppes  of  northern  Asia, 
which  are  partly  barren,  and  partly  covered 
with  rough  grnsses  ;  and  the  desert  plains  of 
Australia,  which  are  scrubl^y  and  waterless. 

"  Bi  the  detert  awei  che  nam,"        Qen.  A  Exo<L.  1.227. 

2.  Fig. :  Solitude,  dreariness. 

*FaiT  was  she  and  yoimg;   but.   alasl  before   her 
extended 
Dreary  ;uid  vaat  and  silent,  the  dr-sert  of  life  .  .  .•* 
LongfeUow.  Evangeline,  ii.  L, 

desert-bird,  s.    Tlie  pelican. 

"  The  desert -bird 
Whose  heak  tmlocka  her  bosom'a  Btream, 
To  etill  her  famished  nestlings'  scream. 

It^ron  :  Tins  Giaowr. 

desert-dweller,  s.    A  hermit. 

"  Or  if,  in  lonely  Klen  or  <itrath, 
The  degert-<lweU0r  met  hia  path  ,  .  ." 

SooU :  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  IIL  4. 

desert-flora,  3. 

Botanical  Geog. :  The  flora  growing  in  the 
desert.  According  to  Dr.  0.  C.  Parry,  that  of 
North  America,  between  32°  and  42°  N.  lat., 
presents  a  contrast  between  the  annual  and 
perennial  plants,  the  former  being  of  slight 
texture,  evanescent  and  rapidly  maturing;  The 
latter  exliibiting  scanty  foliage,  frequently 
spinescent  branches,  and  large  tap-roots,  while 
the  leaves  are  frequently  coated  witli  a  copious 
resinous  varnish,  or  a  dense  woolly  tnmentuni, 
serving  in  either  case  to  check  growth.  (Brit. 
Assoc.  Bep.  for  1S70.  pt.  ii.,  p.  123.)  The  plants 
growing  in  the  deserts  of  the  Old  World — the 
Egyptian  one  for  example  —  present  similar 
characteristics, 

desert-rod,  s. 

Bot.  :  Eromostachya,  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants  from  the  Caucasus.     {Treas.  of  Botany.) 

de-^ert',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  deserter  ;  Sp.  desertar  ; 
Ital.  desertare,  from  Lat.  desertns,  pa.  par.  of 
desero  =  to  desert  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  sero 
=  to  join,  to  liind.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  go  away;  to  forsake;  to  abandon; 
to  prove  faithless  to. 

"  Deaerted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed." 

I>rydfTi :  Alexander  i  Feast,  It. 

2.  To  quit  or  leave  without  pennission. 

3.  To  fail,  to  cease  to  help. 

'*.  .  .  but  found  thatat  that  point  the  contemporary 
writers  deserted  ua."—teiirt»  :  Cred.  Early  Roman  ffUL 
(16551.  cb.  ill..  $  1. 

4.  To  fall  away  from. 


"  H(?  hoA  never  dcterted  Jumes  till  James  bad  dm- 
gertfd  tho  thruue."— jVacuu^a^  ;  Hut.  Jing.,  ch.  xL 

B.  Intransitive: 

Mil.  it  Naval:  To  leave  or  abandon  the 
service  without  permission. 

"  If  any  militia  man.  having  joined  the  cori'B.  shall 
dfnert  during  the  time  of  aimuiil  exercise,  lie." — tiCat. 
Alilitia  Act. 

*  de-^ert'  (2),  e.     [Dessert.] 

de-serf  (3),  *  de-serte  (2).  •  des-serte,  s. 

[<).  Fr.  dmerte—a.  tiling  deserved,  merit,  pa. 
par.  of  dest^rvir  =  to  deserve.] 

1.  A  deserving ;  that  which  deserves  or 
gives  a  claim  to  eitlier  reward  or  punishment 
equal  or  proi)ortioiiate  to  the  acta  or  conduct 
of  the  agi-nt. 

"  All  without  detert  have  frowned  on  me." 

S/takeip. :  Jikhard  ///..  IL  L 

2.  Merit,  claim  to  reward  or  honour. 

"  Yet  I  confes^s  that  often  ertj  this  day, 
Wiien  I  ll^ve  lieavd  your  king's  dceert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  Judgment  to  desire." 

Hhakcsp. :  3  Henry  ('/..  UL  3. 

3.  That  which  is  deserved  or  merited. 

"  Render  to  them  their  detert." — Ps.  xxviil.  4. 

1"  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  desert, 
merit,  and  worth:  "Desert  is  taken  for  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  :  ment  for  that  which  is 
good  only.  We  deserve  praise  or  blame ;  we 
merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in  the 
action,  work,  or  service  jtertbrmed  ;  the  merit 
has  regard  to  the  character  of  the  agent  or 
the  nature  of  the  action.  The  idea  of  value, 
which  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  the 
term  Toerit,  renders  it  closely  allied  to  that  of 
worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  the  advan- 
tages which  shall  acciiie  to  himself  ;  the  man 
of  worth  is  contented  with  tlie  consciousness 
of  what  he  possesses  in  himself;  merit  re- 
spects the  attainments  or  qualifications  of  a 
man  ;  worth  respects  his  moral  qualities  only. 
It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  He  who 
has  great  powers  and  uses  them  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  himself  or  others  is  a  man  of  merit : 
he  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is 
a  man  of  worth.  We  look  for  m£rit  among 
men  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  ofiEiees 
or  duties ;  we  look  for  worth  in  tlieir  social 
capacities.  From  these  words  are  derived 
the  ejiitliets  deserved  and  merited,  in  relation 
to  what  we  receive  from  others ;  and  deserving, 
meritorious,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  regard  to 
what  we  possess  in  ourselves  ;  a  treatment  is 
deserved  or  undeserved;  reproofs  are  merited 
or  unmerited:  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master 
is  easier  to  be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved 
than  when  it  is  deserved  ;  the  reproaches  of  a 
friend  are  very  severe  when  unmerited.  A 
labourer  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  indus- 
try :  an  artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his 
professional  abilities ;  a  citizen  is  worthy  on 
account  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness. 
The  first  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and 
encouraged  ;  the  second  merits  the  applanse 
which  is  bestowed  on  liim  ;  the  third  is  worthy 
of  confidence  and  esteem  from  all  men.  Be- 
twixt u'or(/iJ/and  tyor(/t  there  is  this  difterence, 
that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsic  and 
moral  qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsic  quali- 
ties :  a  worthy  man  possesses  that  which  calls 
for  the  esteem  of  others  ;  but  a  man  is  worth 
the  property  which  he  can  call  his  own." 
(Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

de-sert'-ed,  j>a.  par.  or  a.    [Desert,  v.] 

de-sert'-er,  de-i^erf-or,  s.    [Fr.  deserteur, 

from  deserter  =  to  desert.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deserts,  forsakes, 
or  abandons  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  &c. 

"It  was  not  without  reluctance  th.it  the  stanch 
royalist  crossed  the  bated  threshold  of  the  deserter." — 
JUticauiay :  ni»t.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Mil.  &  Naval :  One  who  deserts  from  the 
service  ;  one  who  without  leave  absents  him- 
self from  his  reginient,  station,  or  ship,  for  a 
longer  period  tlian  twenty-foiu"  hours,  under 
wliich  period  he  is  classed  as  absent  without 
leave. 

"  The  Datives  .  .  .  would  give  them  any  intelligence 
of  the  de»trrtrr."—Cook  :  Voyaget,  voL  1.,  hk,  L,  ch.  xvi 

*  de-^ert'-ful.  a.    [Eng.  desert  (3),  s. ;  fuV^V).'] 

Hi'.;h  in  desert  or  merit;  deserving,  meritori- 
ous. 

"  The  due  reward  of  your  desertful  gloriea 
Must  to  posterity  remain." 

Beaiim.  A  Flct.  :  Laws  of  Candy,  L  2. 

de-gert'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Desert,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  snbst. :  Tlie  act  of  forsaking,  abandon- 
ing, or  leaving  without  permission  ;  desertion. 

de-^er'-tlon,  s.      [Fr.  desertion;    Sp.  deaer- 
cioii;  Hal.  deserzione,  from  I.at.  demjtio,  from 
desertus,  pa.  par.  of  desero  =  to  desert  (q.v.),] 
I.  Ordinary  Lanywtye  : 

1.  'I'he  act  of  forsaking,  aliandoning,  or  de- 
serting a  cause,  post,  friend,  A:c. 

■'.  .  .  uur  adherence  to  one  wiU  necemarlly  toTolr* 
OS  in  a  dtisertion  of  the  other."— A'oj/it-j. 

2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken, 
abandoned,  or  deserted. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Mil.  £  Naval :  The  act  of  deserting  from 
the  service  in  which  one  is  engaged.  Deser- 
tion in  time  of  peace  is  punisliable  by  im- 
jaisoument,  and,  if  necessjiry,  reduction ;  in 
time  of  war  the  penalty  is  death. 

2.  Theol.  :  Spiritual  despondency  ;  a  feeling 
of  being  forsaken  by  God. 

"Otirist  hears  and  sympntlilzeB  with  the  ttpiritnal 
agoniL-s  of  a  soul  under  desertion,  or  the  prebbures  of 
aouic  stinging  affliction." — Hoattt. 

H  To  desert  the  diet  : 

Scots  Law  :  To  relinquish  the  suit  or  prose- 
cution for  a  time  (a  forensic  phntat;). 

"If  the  prosecutor  shall  either  not  appejiron  that 
d.'iy.  or  not  insist,  or  it  any  of  the  executiuus  ap)>ear 
mfuriiial,  the  coatt  deserts  tlie  diet,  by  vthich  the  in* 
stance  also  perishes." — £rsk.  Inst.,  B.  iv,  T.  iv,  {  90. 

'*  de-§ert'-less,  a.  [Eng.  desert  (3),  s. ;  -ic«s.) 
Without  merit  or  desert. 

"  First,  who  think  you  the  most  dcsertiess  man  to  b* 
constable  ?  " — ."^kuUesji.  ;  JIuch  Ado  about  yothing.  iiL  3, 

"♦  de-sert'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  desertless ;  'lyj\ 
Witliout  deserving ;  undeservedly ;  unworthily. 

"  But  now  people  will  call  you  vall^uit ;  desertlestly, 
I  think;  yot,  for  their  Eatisliu:tiuu,  I  will  liave  yog 
flglit."— £eaum.  *  Flet.  :  King  and  no  King,  iii.  2. 

t  de^'-ert~ness.  *  de^'~ert-uesse,  s.  [Eng. 
desert;  -ness.  ]  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
desert  or  waste. 

"The  deser'neste  of  the  countrey  lying  wasto  And 
■alu-'ige." — Vdal:  Luke  v. 

*  de-sert'-dr,  s.     [Deserter.] 

t  de-§er'-tres8,  «.  [Eng.  deserter;  -ess.}  A 
female  deserter. 

*  de-jer'-tri^e,  *  de-^er'-trix,  s.    [O.  Fr, 

dtisertrice ;   Lat.  desertrix,   from  desertus,  pa. 

pai'.  of  desero.]     A  female  who  deserts, 

"  Cleave  to  a  wife ;  but  let  her  be  a  wife,  let  her  bf 
a  mi:et  help,  h  solace,  not  a  uotbiiig,  nut  an  adversary, 
not  a  dcifrtrice." — Hilton  :  I'etrtichordoH. 

de-^er've,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  deservir,  desservir, 
from  Lat.  dcservio  =  to  serve  devotedly:  d$ 
(intens.),  and  servio  —  to  serve.) 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  merit,  to  be  wort-hy  of  (whether  good 
or  bad). 

"  Ungrateful  man  !  deserves  not  this  thy  care, 
Uur  troops  to  hearten,  and  our  toils  to  share  ?* 
Pope:  JJoiiter's  Iliad,  viL  414,  41fi, 

2.  To  merit  or  be  worthy  of  for  labour^ 
services,  or  qualities. 

(!)  Of  good  or  reward. 

"  But  mine  and  every  cod'a  peculiar  grace 
Hector  deserves,  of  all  tlie  Trojan  ruce." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliad,  xxiv.  87,  8C 
(2)  Ofimiu,  punishment,  or  retribution. 
"  Death  is  the  only  wagea  we  have  aU  dtM^rved.'-^ 
Beveridge  :  Sennon,  vol.  ii.,  aer.  80. 

"  3.  To  serve,  to  treat 

B,  Intrans.:  To  merit;  to  be  worthy  or 

deserving. 

•*  Eicbard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my  sons  "* 

Sfiakesp.  :  3  Henry  Vl..  |.  L 

de-gerv'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deserve.] 
1.  Merited. 
*  2.  Deserving. 

"  Unpltied  let  mft  dl«h 
And  well  deserved.'' 

Shake»p.  :  All's  ireU.  U.  L 

%  For  the  diflerence  between  deserved  and 
merited,  see  Deeert  (3),  s. 

de-^erV-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  deserved;  4y.} 
According  to  one's  deservings,  deserts,  or 
merit;  worthily,  justly. 

"  A  man  deservedly  cuts  falmeelf  off  from  the  affetv 
tions  uf  that  community  which  he  endeavouiB  to  sob- 
\eTL" —Addison. 

*  de-^erv'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deserved ;  -ness.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  or  meriting 

■•  OI'noiiouBness  and  deservedness  to  be  deatroyed.'— 
Ooodtcin  :  Works,  vol.  i.,  pt.  iil.,  p.  170. 


b^.  b6p-;  poiit.  J<^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this.  sin.  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ingt 
-olaxu  -tlAn=  Shan,    -tlon,  •slon^^shun:  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.   -«loas.  -tious,  -slous  ~  shiis.    -1>le,  -die,  >tc.  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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deserveless— design 


•  dS-yer've-leSB,  a.    [Kn^.tleserve; -less.]  Un- 

deserving. 

"  Dettrveltu  of  the  name  of  Farnenii." 

Hcrrick:  Ifet/iKridfi,  p.  79. 

dS-forr'-er,  *  d^-yerv'-^r,  s,    [Eng,  de- 

terv(f) :  -er.]     One  wlio  deserves  or  merits. 
"  Whose  love  lo  never  tliikeil  to  the  dttvrvtrr. 
Till  Ills  (lewrts  nre  jifuit." 

Hhaketp.  :  A  ntony  ^  Cl«Opatra,  1.  2. 

dS-^orv'-ing*  ;>r.  prtr.,  a.,  <ii  s.    [Dekervi:,  ) 
A*  -4  s  pr.  par.  :  (Soe  the  verV>). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Meriting,  worthy,  having  de- 
■erved.     Used— 

(1.)  Absolutely. 

"  I  know  her  vtrtuous  and  well  deserping." 

Shaketp.:  Henry  Vlll..  HI.  i, 
(2.)  Followed  by  n/ 

"  Deterring  of  ft  Itetter  doom." 

Cowju-r :  ConvrrtaUon.  «1*. 

C.  As  tnibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  meriting ; 
desert,  merit. 

"  Sjioke  your  des^i'inijM  like  a  chronicle. 
lUakiDg  you  ever  )>eittir  thau  his  priiise,* 

Shaketp.  :  l  Hmry  IV.,  v.  2. 

dfi-yerv'-ing-l^,  fw/y.     [Ehk.  deserving;  -ly.^ 
In  a  deser\'ing  niatiiier  ;  worthily,  deservedly. 

"  We  have  rftised  SeJiuiuB  ...  to  the  liighest  and 
modt  coiiM|>lcii>>ns  iwint  of  greMtness ;  aud,  we  hope, 
dttervingly.'—li.  Jonion  :  S^tinm,  v.  10. 

* des-espelre,  " desespeyre.  s.    [O.  Fr. 

dejiesj^ir,  drsrxjtoir.]     Desj'air. 

"  lu  d-teipeire a  man  to  falle."  Onwer,  U.  13S. 

*  des-es-per-aunoe,  s.  [O.  Ft.  desesperance.\ 
Despair. 


•  des-ev-er-^n,  v.(.     [Dissever. J 
"des-glse.  *des~galse.  v.t,  &  s.     iDis- 

GUISE.   V.  &  .S.] 

•  des-gys-yng»  s.    [Disguisino.} 

des-ha-biUe,  5.  [Fr.  desAa&ai<f=  undress, 
deshahilkr  =  to  undress  :  dis  =  Lat.  dis  = 
apart,  from,  and  hahiller  =  to  dress.]  Un- 
dress. 

•  des-hon-our,  *  desonour,  v.  &  s.     [Dm- 

HONOUR.] 

•de-Sic'-cant,  a.  ii  s.  [Lat.  deslccans,  pr. 
par.  of  dcslcco  =  to  dry  up,  to  desiccate.] 

A.  As  ad.j.  :  Drying  or  tending  to  dry  up. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  preparation  or  application 
which  has  the  quality  of  diying  up,  as  the 
flow  of  sores,  &c. 

"  Ttiis,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prevented  by  deHe- 
cantt,  and  wasted.  —}Fueman  :  Surgery,  bk.  viiL,  c.  6. 

de-sic'-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  desicmtm.  pa. 
par.  of  desicco  =  to  dry  up  :  de  (intens.),  and 
sicco  —  to  dry  up  ;  siccus  =  dry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  dry  up,  to  exhaust  of  mois- 
ture. 

"  Where  there  is  moiature  enough,  or  Buperfiuoiis, 
there  wine  helv)eth  to  digest  or  deticcate  the  moisture." 
— Baron :  A'atunU  History. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  drj*. 

"...  in  the  moist  damps  of  a  vault  to  dry  and 
desiccate  like  the  mummies  in  Egypt."  —  fttcaut : 
Greek  Churcli,  p.  277. 

*d£-8io'-oate,  a.  [Lat.  dfsiccatus.^  Dried 
up. 

"Ah  iu  bodies  deticcate  by  heat  or  ndt"— Bacon  ■ 
Lift  and  Death.  {  842. 

dSs'-io-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.   [Desiccate,  r.J 

des'-ic-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Desic- 
cate, r.] 

A.  &  B.  v4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drying 
up  ;  desiccation, 

des-ic-Ca'-tlon*  s.  [Lat.  desiccatio,  from 
desiccatus,  pa.  par.  of  desicco.] 

1.  The  evaporation  or  drying  off  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  bodies.  It  is  practised 
with  fruit,  meat,  milk,  vegetable  extracts,  and 
many  other  matters.  It  is  usually  done  by 
a  current  of  heated  dry  air,  and  as  such  may 
be  considered  as  distinguished  from  evapo- 
rators, so  called,  to  which  furnace  heat  or 
steam  heat  is  applied.    (Knight.) 

2.  The  stat«  or  quality  of  becoming  desic- 
cated. 

"  If  the  spirit*  iaaue  out  of  the  body,  there  foUoweth 
detiff'ifion,  induration,  imd  consumption.  "—Aocon. 


desiccation  cracks,  ».  pi 

fieol.  :  When  clay  aii<l  clayey  beds  are  desic- 
cated by  the  sun's  liciit  and  bcconip  dry,  they 
shrink  and  crack  in  all  directiouM.  Were  iuch 
beds  to  be  overlaid  by  a  new  deposit  of  Inud 
or  other  soft  matter,  portions  of  it  would 
enter  these  cracks,  and  the  two  Rtrata,  on 
being  separated  (after  consolidation)  wouhl 
present— the  lower,  the  "  mould,"  and  the 
u]iper,  the  "casts'*  of  these  llssures.  Such 
appearances  are  frequent  among  the  strata 
of  all  formations,  are  known  as  dfsiccatvm 
cracks,  and  are  not  to  be  conf4)undcrl  with 
joints,  cleavayr,  and  similar  phenomena. 
(I'age.) 

*  de-slc'-oa-tive.  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  desiccai(e) : 

■ire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  proi^erty  or  quality 
of  desiccating ;  tending  to  desicc^ite  ;  desi*-- 
cant. 

"They  are  of  a  drtii'eative  or  dryins  nature."— 
Ferrand  :  lx>ve  (^  MetaiKholy.  p.  368  (IMO). 

B.  As  siibsl. :    The  same  as  Desiccant,  s 

(q.v.). 

"Th<?  luihea  of  n  heJgehrtg  are  said  to  be  a  (^eat 
denc-udve  of  flutuloii."— /foco/i  .■  .Vat.  Hist..  No.  97». 

des'-iC'Ca-tor.  .s.  [Eng.  dcsiccat(f):  -or.] 
Clicm. :  Au  apparatus  used  to  dry  chemical 
subst'inces  wliich  are  decomposed  by  heat,  or 
by  being  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  theaction 
of  the  air.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  containing 
either  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  talcium,  or 
some  other  substance  which  has  a  great  affinity 
for  wa/er  ;  over  this  is  supported  the  vessel, 
or  the  porous  jilate  containing  the  substance 
to  be  dried.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  bell 
Jar  resting  on  a  glass  jdate,  the  edges  of  the  .jar 
being  ground  perfectly  smooth  and  covered 
with  grease  so  as  to  make  the  apparatus  air- 
tight. 

de-sic'-ca-tor-i^,  o.  [Eng.  desiceiU(e) :  -ory.) 
Tending  to  dry  ui». 

"  Pork  Is  detlccatory.  hut  it  strenjrtlieas."— rrot«ei« 
<tf  Anitciuirtit,  il..  <6T, 

"  de-sid'-er-a-bie,   a.     [Lat.  dcsidemhilis.] 
To  be  desired";  worthy  or  deserving  of  desire. 
"  And  most  men  verily  are  of  the  same  nature,  pass- 
ing good  and  detidiyrable  things. " — Bo/land :  Plutarch. 
p.  124. 

t  de-sid'-er-at©,  a.  [Lat.  dcsiderat^ts,  pa, 
par.  of  desidero  =  to  desire  (q.v.).]  Desireil, 
longed  for,  wanted. 

"These  are  the  part*  which  in  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  are  d«.rt(/cru(c." — Ra^^n:  On  Learning,  iv.  ii, 

t  de-sid'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Desiderate,  a.]  To 
desire,  to  long  for,  to  want,  to  miss,  to  feel 
the  loss  or  absence  of. 

"  We  datid^rate,  in  the  flist  place,  the  civic  title  of 
the  worthy  nldermAU."— Edinburgh  fieHew,  May,  1811, 
p.  123. 

de-sld-er-a  -tlon,  s.  [Lat.  desideratio,  from 
desideratns,  pa.  par.  of  d^stdero.] 

1 1.  The  act  of  desiderating,  desiring,  long- 
ing for,  missing,  or  regretting  ;  desire,  regret, 

"  Denderation  is  iuSicted  by  reminiscences." — ir. 
Taylor. 

*  2.  That  which  is  desiderated  ;  a  desidera- 
tum. 

de-sid'-er-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  desidera- 
tiinis.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

Ord.  Lang.  £  Gram.  :  Having  or  expressing 
desire. 

"The  verbs  called  deponent,  dftideratit'e.  frequenta- 
tive, inceptive,  Ac."~Beattie :    Moral  Science,   pt.  L, 
ch.  L.  ja. 
B.  As  svJjstantive  : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  object  of  desire  or 
desideration  ;  a  desideratum. 

2.  Gram.  :  A  verb  formed  from  another,  and 
expressive  of  a  desire  to  do  the  action  implied 
in  the  primitive  verb. 

de-sid-er-a'-tiim  (pi.  de-sid-er-a'-ta),  5 

[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  desidernfiis.  pa.  i»ar.  of 
desidern  =z.  to  desire.]  Anything  desired, 
wished  for.  or  wanted ;  a  thing  of  which  we 
feel  the  loss  or  absence  ;  a  state  of  things  to 
be  desired. 

"A  *good'  hater  la  still  ad«jui0rafumintheworld." 
Carlyle :  Etiayt;  Burnt. 

*  de-sid'-er-^,  s.     [Lat.  desiderinm,  trom  de- 

sidero ~  toilesire.]     Desire. 

"  My  name  is  True  Love,  of  cardlnivl  dcsideru, 
.  .  .  the  very  eiempliiry. 
Cluiucer  ■  BaUadt ;  Cra/t  of  Lou^n. 


*dS-8id'-i-o8e,  d£~sId'-f-o<is,  a.     [T>at 

lUsidiosus,  from  demdia  ~  sloth,  idlenebs.) 
Idle,  lazy,  slothful.  (Mo^ney  Mamten  AU.  Thingt 
(lli98),  p,  6.) 

*  d&-«id'-)t-oiis-nSBS,   s.      [Eng.    desidiatu; 

-ness.]     Hloth,  la;ciuess,  idleness. 

"The  tiertiiAiis    perceivinK   our   de*idiou»nett   and 
nevl Igence. "  —  Leiu  tut  :     To    Sec.    " 
Afhetur  (ijiiti 


Crtrmwett    In     H'ootlt 


"  dSHSight-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Pref.  d4 
=  away,  from  ;  Eng.  sight  (q.v.),  and  sufT. 
-ment.]  The  act  of  making  unsightly  or  dis- 
tiguring. 

"Rulrttitut*?  Jury-miutH  at  whatever  d««^Arm««tl  or 
damage  iu  risk.  '—Tiniet  {iu  OgUvir). 

de-^ign'  (g  silent),  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  designer  =to 
describe,  dessiner  =  to  design,  to  draw;  Lat. 
iie4igno  —  to  mark,  to  denote  :  de  =  dowu, 
and  sigTio  —  to  mark  ;  signum,  —  a  mark,  a 
sign.] 

A.  Tran.^itive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  draw,  to  delineate;  by  drawing  ; 
to  sketch  in  visible  outline,  to  plan. 

"  TTiuB  while  they  Br>eed  their  pace,  the  prince  d*ttffnt 
The  new  elected  seat,  and  draws  the  llnea"    DrTfden. 

IL  FiguTatively : 

1.  To  denote,  to  mark  or  point  out. 

"  There  must  be  ways  of  detigning  and  knowing  tb» 
liersrn  to  wltom  this  regal  power  of  right  belongi.''— 
Locke. 

2.  To  project,  to  plan. 

"  We  are  to  observe  whether  the  picture  or  outline* 
be  well  drawn,  or.  u  more  elegant  artists  term  it.  well 
designed. ' —  H'ollon. 

3.  To  purpose,  to  iutend,  U)  have  in  con- 
templation.   (So^they.) 

4.  To  devote,  or  to  set  apart  for  a  purpose. 

"  But  If  a  sweeter  voioe,  and  one  d^tigned 
A  hte«siug  to  my  country  and  mankind. 
Reclnim  tne  wandering  thouaauda,  .  .  .' 

Cowper  :  ExpottuUition,  726-21 

(1)  Followed  by  for  or  as  before  the  object 
intended. 

"Ask  of  politicianB  the  end  for  which  laws  wer» 
originally  detigned ;  and  they  will  answer  that  the 
laws  were  detigned  a*  a  protection  fur  the  poor  and 
weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and  powerioL' 
—Burks :  Vindication  of  Sat.  Society. 

(2)  Followed  by  to. 

"He  was  bom  to  the  hiheritanoe  of  a  splendid 
fortune ;  he  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.'— 
Dry  den. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  point  out,  to  indicate. 

'*  Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  dfsign." 

Beaumont  A  FleUho'. 

2.  To  plan,  to  intend,  to  purpose,  to  hav9 
in  view. 

•  3.  To  direct  one's  course  ;  to  start  for. 
"  From  this  city  she  detigned  for  Collin  [Cologne]. "— 
Evelyn. 

Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  design, 
to  intend,  to  inean,  and  to  pxirpose :  "  DrJigti 
and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use; 
the  latter  still  more  so  than  the  former.  The 
design  embraces  many  objects  ;  the  pvrpose 
consists  of  only  one ;  the  former  supposes 
something  studied  and  methodical,  it  requires 
reflection  ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A 
design  is  attainable  ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We 
speak  of  the  design  as  it  regards  the  thinj! 
conceived  ;  we  spe;ik  of  the  purpose  as  ii 
regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men  of  a 
sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form 
dtsigns  whicli  cannot  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  whoever  wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  pur- 
pose must  not  listen  to  many  counsellors. 
The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set 
before  the  mind  ;  the  intention  is  the  thing 
to  which  the  mind  bends  or  inclines:  purp<f 
and  intend  differ  therefore  both  in  the  natmc 
of  the  action  and  the  object ;  we  pui-pi'^t 
seriously  ;  we  intend  \'aguely :  we  set  about 
that  which  we  purpose :  we  may  delay  that 
which  we  have  only  intended:  the  execution 
of  one's  purpose  rests  mostly  with  one's  self ; 
the  fulfilnient  of  an  intention  depends  upon 
circumstances  :  a  man  of  a  resolute  temper  is 
not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  trifling 
objects  ;  we  may  be  disappointed  in  our  inten- 
tions by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncon- 
trollable events.  Mean,  which  is  a  term  alto- 
gether of  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little  from 
intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  more  familiar 
objects;  t<:)  mean  is  simply  to  have  in  the 
mind ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  with  the  mind  to- 
wards any  thing.  Purpose  is  always  applied 
to  some  proximate  or  definite  object ;  intend 
au'l  mean  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote  : 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  ivhat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pSt^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who.  son :   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full.:  try,  SSrrian.    sa.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


design— desilvering 
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ve  purjwsf  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a 
oertitin  rnut*' ;  we  mean  to  set  nut  as  soon  as 
we  can,  and  go  the  way  that  shall  bo  fouiul 
most  agreeable ;  the  moralist  designs  hy  h'\^ 
writings  to  t- ffect  a  reformation  in  the  mannfrs 
of  men  ;  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on  a  given 
■nbject  in  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridi- 
cnlous  to  lay  down  rules  whiirh  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  kei't :  an  honest  man  always 
means  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Dengn  and 
pin^ose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the  abstract 
sense  ;  intend  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  or  means  ,  .  . 
Design,  wlien  not  expressly  qualified  by  a  con- 
trary epithet,  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  in  con- 
nexion with  a  particular  agent;  purpose,  in- 
tention and  meaning,  in  an  indifterent  sense." 
(Crobb :  Eng.  Syn^n.) 

de-sign'  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  dessin  ;  Ital.  disegno; 
Sp.  designio.]     [Design,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  idea  formed  in  the  mind  of  an 
artist  on  any  particular  subject,  which  he 
transfers  to  some  medium,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  known  to  others  ;  a  sketch,  a  plan, 
ft  model,  a  representation  in  outline. 

"  Even  the  dcti/jnt  for  the  coiu  wero  made  hy  Frnncb 
aJtiRts."—.Uacauiay  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ill. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  plan,  a  project,  a  scheme. 

"He  explains  with  perfect  Bimplicity  vast  designs 
aStiiiiiig  all  the  Koverumeuta  of  Europe," — itacauLiy  : 
Bist   Eng..  ch,  vii, 

(2)  A  plan,  purpose,  or  course  of  action. 

"  la  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estat*. 
that  lays  deiignn  only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect 
to  the  remaining  part  of  his  Wie'C'—Tillotson, 

(8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  purpose  designed 
with  evil  intention  ;  a  plot. 

•'  Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  careerT 
And  deem  design  had  leit  me  (single  here  T  " 

Byron:  Corsair,  it  1 

(4)  A  set  purpose,  intention,  or  aim, 

(5)  Contrivance,  skill,  art,  invention.  [II. 
l.(2).l 

"The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demon- 
■tratea,  by  its  construction,  coutrivanee  and  design." 
— Pnlfy  .'  Nttt.  Theol..  ch.  ii. 

(6)  The  realization  or  working  out  of  an 
artistic  idea. 

"The  painted  walls,  wherein  were  wrought 
Two  grand  detigtis." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  vii,  l«,  107. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art,  £c.  : 

(1)  The  art  of  drawing  or  representing  in 
lines  the  form  of  any  object. 

(2)  The  combination  of  invention  and  pur- 
pose which  enabk'S  the  artist  t.o  compose  a 
picture  or  a  grtiup,  without  reference  to  the 
material  in  which  it  is  executed. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  (1). 

"  Whether  thy  band  strike  out  some  free  desUjn, 
Where  life  .iwakea  and  dawns  at  every  line.'' 

Popir:  Kp.  iii.  3.  4. 

2.  M'nsict  The  plan  and  arrangement  of 
«ach  part. 

^  Argument  from  design  : 

Nat.  Theol. :  The  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  God,  as  well  as  of  His  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness,  founded  on  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  nature.  Design  is  held  to 
imply  a  Designer. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  design^ 
plan,  scheme,  and  project:  "Arrangement  is 
the  idea  common  to  these  t«nns  :  the  design 
includes  the  thing  that  is  to  l:»e  brought  about; 
the  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
"he  brought  about :  a  design  was  formed  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  for  overturning  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  country  ;  the  pkm  by  which  this 
was  to  have  been  realized  consisted  in  placing 
giuipowder  under  the  parliament-house  and 
blowing  up  the  assembly.  A  design  is  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  a 
plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design  :  a  design 
is  noble  or  wicked,  a  plan  is  practicable: 
every  founder  of  a  charitable  institution  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  good  design  ;  but  he 
may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  obtaining  the 
end  proposed.  Schema  p.nd  proiect  respect 
botli  the  end  and  the  means,  which  makes 
them  analogous  to  design  and  plan  :  the  design 
Btinuilatea  to  action  ;  the  pkni  determines  the 
mode  of  action  ;  the  scheme  and  project  consist 
most  in  speculation  :  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary 
and  immediate  circumstances  of  life.  >^cheme 
and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magnitude 


of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  the 
former  being  mimh  less  vast  and  extensive 
than  the  latter  :  a  scheme  may  be  formed  by 
an  individual  for  attaining  any  trifling  advan- 
tage ;  projects  are  mostly  conct-ived  in  matters 
o(  state,  or  of  public  interest."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  de-sign'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  design ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  distinguished,  or 
marked  out ;  distinguishable. 

"The  power  of  all  natural  atrents  Is  limited:  the 
mover  roust  be  confined  to  obwerve  these  proportions, 
and  cannot  pnaa  over  alt  tbese  infinite  desiijnable 
degrees  in  an  instant." — Oigby. 

des'-lg-nate,  v.t.     [Designate,  a.] 

1.  To  mark  out,  to  indicate  or  show  by 
visible  marks  or  lines. 

2.  To  point  out,  to  name. 

"  Neither  common  law  nor  statute  \a.v  designated  any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  nis  demise 
and  his  decease." — Atacauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  r. 

3.  To  name,  to  denominate  ;  to  denote  or 
distinguish  by  name  or  designation. 

"...  a  select  number  of  members  who  were  d^sifl- 
wi^ed  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles."— •tfacmi'j^:  Bist- 
Eng.,  cb.  xiit. 

4.  To  appoint,  to  select,  to  assign. 

"  Are  the  instructors  of  a  different  description  from 
those  dexii/nated  by  the  founders  ?  "—Knox :  On  Gratn- 
nutr  Scfioolii. 

des'-xg-nate,  o.  [Lat,  designatjis,  pa.  par. 
oi' designo  =  to  mark,  to  denote.}  [Design,  v.] 
Appointed,  chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet 
formally  and  fully  admitted. 

"Sir  Richard  Plantagenet.  the  fourth  duke  of  that 
royal  family,  and  kinij  of  England,  designnte  by  kiuv 
Heiiry  the  sixth."— .S'*r  Q.  Buck  :  Bist.  of  llichard  II f. 
(1648).  p.  3. 

des'-ig-na-ted,  i-a.par.oTa.  [Designate,  v.] 

de^'-ig-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Desig- 
nate, v.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  denoting,  distin- 
guishing, or  appointing ;  designation. 

des-ig-na'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  designatio,  from 
designatus,  pa.  par.  of  designo ;  Fr.  desig7Uiti(m  ; 
Sp.  designacion;  WaI.  desigiuizione.} 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  Tlie  act  of  marking  out,  indicating,  or 
distinguishing  by  visible  lines  or  signs. 

2.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  denoting  by 
name  or  otherwise  ;  a  pointing  to,  an  indica- 
tion. 

"This  is  a  plain  designation  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  "—S«'(/'(. 

3.  The  act  of  appointing,  choosing,  or  assign- 
ing to  an  office. 

i.  A  name,  title,  or  epithet  by  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  designated. 

*  5.  Direction,  command,  instruction. 

"He  is  an  High  Priest,  and  a  Saviour  all-sufficient. 
First  by  hU  Father's  eternal  desiffnation."—IIoplciiu: 
Ser.,  26. 

*  6.  A  character  or  disposition. 

"Such  are  the  accidents  which  .  .  .  produced  that 
iesignatii'n  of  mind."- ./oftnj'm. 

*  7.  Import,  intention,  distinct  application. 
"  Finite  and  infinite  seem  to  be  looked  upon  by  the 

mind  as  the  mrKlea  of  quantity,  and  t<>  be  attributed 

friraarily  in  their  fir^t  dfsigniUion  only  to  thuse 
bings  wnieli  have  parts,  and  are  capable  of  increase  or 
diminution.  "—L'.K'k''. 

*  8.  An  arrangement,  disposition,  ©r  assign- 
ment. 

"A  wise  designation  of  time  this  is,  well  becoming 
the  Divine  care  and  precaution."— i>erftam  .■  Physico- 
Theol..  bk.  ii..  ch.  xvl. 

9.  The  right  to  lay  down  oysters  in  a  given 
piece  of  ground  ;  used  also  for  the  ground 
itself.     {Am^r.) 

IX.  Scots  law  : 

1.  A  distinguishing  or  distinctive  addition 
to  a  name,  as  of  rank,  profession,  trade,  »Sic. 

2.  The  setting  apart  of  manses  and  glebes 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy  from  parish  church 
lands,  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds. 

dSj'-ig- nat-ive,  o.  [Eng.  designat(e);  -ive.] 
Serving  to  designate  or  distinguish  ;  desig- 
nating. 

dS^'-ig-nat-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  designates,  dis- 
tinguishes, or  points  out. 

*  2.  Roman  Anti<j. :  One  who  arranged  or 
marshalled  public  shows,  funeral  processions, 
&c.  ;  a  master  of  the  ceremonies. 


*  de^-ig-na'-tor-j^,  a.     [Low  Lat.  desigiM' 

tori  us]    ^Serving  to  designate  ;  designative. 

de-f  ign'ed  {g  silent),  7x1.  })ar.  &  a.  [Design,  «.) 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^3  ofljective: 

1.  Lit. :  Sketched  out,  drawn. 

2.  Fig. :  Intended,  intentional ;  done  by 
design. 

de-^ign'-ed-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  desi^/ned ; 
■ly.  ]  Of  set  design  or  purpose  ;  intentionally, 
purposely  ;  not  through  ignorance,  inadver- 
tence, or  chance. 

"8ome  things  were  made  deslgnedlv,  and  on  pur- 
pose, for  such  an  use  as  they  serve  t^.'  —Ray :  On  fA« 
('rent  ion. 

de-jign-or  (?  silent),  s.     [Eng.  design;  -<r.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  designs,  proposes,  or  intend*. 
*  (2)  One  who  enters  into  a  design,  plot,  or 
scheme  ;  a  plotter,  a  contriver,  a  schemer. 

"  It  hna  therefore  always  been  both  the  rule  and 
practice  for  such  designers  to  suborn  the  public  in- 
terest, "—ifore:  Decuy  0/  Christian  Piety. 

II.  Art,  £c. :  One  who  draws  or  represents 
with  lines  a  design  or  artistic  idea  framed  in 
his  own  mind. 

"The  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers  of  the  Roman 
medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  up 
to  the  same  relish  (or  wit  and  fancy." — Addison:  On 
Medals. 

"de-^ign'-ful  {g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  design; 
ful(J).'\     Full  of  design  ;  designing. 

^de-^ign'-ful-ness  (3  silent),  ».     [Eng. 

designfid  ;    -ncss.]     The  quality   of  being  de- 

sigtiful  ;  designing  or  full  of  art  and  craft. 

"  All  the  iMrtraiture  of  human  nature  Is  drawn  i.ver 

with  the  dusky  aliadea  and  irregular  features  of  )>asa 

desigtif lit  nest  and  malicious  cunning." — Barrow:  Her- 

r»o/«,  vol.  ii,  ser.  vii. 

de-^ign'-ing  (g  silent),  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &.  8.     [Ds 

.SIGN,  ?'.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Capable  of  forming  or  drawing  a  design. 

2,  Full  of  craft  or  deceit ;  scheming,  tre»- 
cherous. 

"  Haste  then  (the  false  designing  youth  replied), 
Uaste  to  thy  country :  love  shall  be  thy  guide." 
Pope  -  Bomer's  Odyuey,  xv.  470,  471. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  drawing 
the  appearance  of  objects  by  lines. 

"  Music,  ur  painting,  or  dejfigning,  or  chomistry."- 
Cowley :  Essay  on  Solitude. 

2.  The  act  of  forming  or  entering  into 
a  design  ;  purposing,  intention  ;  plotting, 
scheming. 

*  de-^ign'-less  (^  silent),  a.     [Eng.   design; 

-/e*s-.]    Without  any  set  purpose,  design,  aim, 
or  intention. 

"  In  a  manner  Platonick,  designless  of  love  of  t\i^ 
nhlg.'^Bamntond  :   U'orti,  vol.  iL 

*  de-^ign'-lesS'l^  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  de- 
signless; -ly.]  In  a  manner  without  set  pur- 
pose, or  design  ;  undesignedly. 

"In  this  great  concert  of  his  whole  creation.  th» 
designUiily  conspiring  voices  are  as  differing  as  th» 
conditloua  of  the  respective  singers." — Boyle. 

*  de  -  f  ign  -  ment,  "d^-  ^igne'  -  m^nt  (ff 

silent),  s.     [Eug.  design;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  sketching,  or  plan- 
ning a  work. 

"The  scenes  which  repreaent  cities  and   countries 
1  boards  a    * 
le  ill   pal 
Dryden. 


.  .  pal 
«  the 


ill   palnture  or  designment  of  themf' 


2.  A  design,  sketch,  or  plan  of  a  work. 

"Yet  still  the  tair  designtnent  was  hla  own." 

Dryden :  Cromvell.  xxlr. 

3.  A  design,  a  plot,  a  scheme,  an  enterprise. 

"  Wbatsoeuer  wicked  designement  shal  be  conspired 
and  plotted  against  her  majesty."— /TacWuyf ;  Voyages. 
L  619. 

4.  A  design,  purpose,  aim,  or  intent. 

"  The  desperate  tempest  hath  bo  banged  the  Turka, 
That  their  designment  halts." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  U.  L 

de-sil'-ver»  v.t.  £Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 
Eng.  silver  (q.v.).j  To  remove  silver  from ; 
to  deprive  of  or  free  from  silver. 

de-Bll'-ver-ing.pr.  por.,a,,&s.   [Desilvbb.) 


b6il,  hS^ ;  p^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hliit  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thln«  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.    ph  =  C 
Hriaa.  -tlan  =  ahvi*     -tlon,  -sion  =  sbi&n;  -fion,  -^lon  =  xhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shfis.    -hie.  -die.  &e.  =:  h^l.  d^L 
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desilverization— desk 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  db  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
i2ie  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  ;  The  process  of  reiiioviiig  lead 
from  an  alloy  with  silver.  It  is  done  by  ah- 
Btractiiig  crystals  of  the  former  from  the  cool- 
ing alloy,    'ilio  Pattiusoii  process.    (Knight.) 

de-sil-ver-iz-a'-tlon,  s.  (Eng.  desilverizif) ; 
-ution.)    The  same  as  Uksilverino,  s.  (q.v.). 

de-sU'-ver-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  desilver;  -izc] 
The,  same  as  IJesilver  (q.v.). 

*de-ei'ne,  v.t.    (Design.]    Toiiulicate. 

"  Tliat  seemed  Bume  periling  tumult  to  dtHne.'' 
tipenwr:  F.  «.,  IV.  iil.  37, 

^des'-in-^n^O,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dwiiicJis, 
pr.  par.  of  de)>ino  =  to  cease  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  sino  =  to  leave.]    An  end  or  cloae. 

"In  tlieir  poeale^,  the  fetteriiiK  tog:eUier  tlie  Mrlca 
of  the  ver^e:),  witli  the  l>ouJii  of  like  ouleiico  or  detln- 
ence  of  rliyme."— 5p.  UaU  :  Poitseript  to  hit  Satires. 

•  des'-in-ont,  a.  [Lat.  dennens,  pr.  par.  of 
desino.]    tmling,  torniiimting,  extreme, 

"In  front  of  this  sen  were  nluceil  bIt  trit^ns  ;  their 
npper  porta  humfin,  thaii datlnetu  partittlslL"— /f.  Jon- 
son  :  Mat<iu<it  al  Court. 

•de-sip'-i-ent,  a.  [Lat,  desipiens,  pr.  par. 
oitiesipio  =  to  be  fooli.sh.  to  dote  :  d«=  away, 
from,  and  sapio  =  ti>  bewise.prudeut.]  Foolisii, 
4otiiig,  silly,  childish. 

de-^ir-a-bir-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  desirable ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  desirable  ;  dnsirableness. 

"Stories  ,  .  .  which  make  the  dcsirnbUiry  of  a,  resi- 
dence iu  the  coiiiitrji'  doubly  doubtf uL"  —  i>ati  ilall 
Gazette.  OcL  13.  189:^ 

de-^'ir'-a-We,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  dhWahle,  from 
Lat.  desidp.Tah\lis :  from  desidf.ro  =  U>  desire, 
to  regret.)    [Desiderate,  v.    Desire,  v.\ 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  being  desired  ; 
calculated  to  inspire  feelings  of  desire. 

"  But  youth,  health,  vk-oiir,  to  expend 
On  90  desirable  au  end." 

Cowpar :  AloraHxer  Corrected. 

2.  Pleasing,  delightful,  grateful. 


*1B,  As  ffiibst. :  Anything  desirable,  or  de- 
sired. 

"  Pleaaupe  and  richea,  and  all  mortal  dettrables."— 
Watts :  Sermons,  vol.  L.  ser.  Z 

de-^ir'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desirable; 
-ness)  The  quality  of  being  desirable;  de- 
sirability. 

"Painted  beauty  is  a  great  argument  of  the  de- 
tirabteneM  of  that  which  13  true  and  native."— (/ood- 
tmtn  :  Wlnter'a  Evening  Conference,  p.  L 

de-gir'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  desirabl^e);  -ly.] 
In  a  desirable  manner  or  degree. 

de-^'i're,  s.  [From  the  verb.  In  Fr.  desir ; 
8p.  desea;  Ital.  desire^  desiderio ;  Lat.  rfesi- 
dertum.] 

*  1.  Regret  for  some  object  of  affection  lost. 

**ADd  warm  teare  gushing  from  their  eyes,  with  pas- 
sioiiHt*  desire 
Of  their  kin>l  manager." 

Chapman  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  xviL  S80,  S8L 

2.  An  emotion,  eagerness,  or  excitement  of 
the  mind  directed  towards  the  attainment, 
enjoyment,  or  possession  of  some  object  from 
which  pleasure,  profit,  or  gratification  is 
expected  ;  an  earnest  wish,  longing,  or  asi)i- 
ration  for  a  thing. 

"  Though  bolil,  and  burning  with  detire  of  [ame." 
Pope  ■  Bomer's  /Uad,  viL  136. 

•3.  Affection,  love, 

•"The   bloom  of  young  desire,  and  purple  light  of 
love."  Orai/  :  Prugrstt  nf  Poet;/.  41. 

^  Lust,  appetite,  craving. 

"  Hia  gonins  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  iinpair'd.  and  be  became 
The  slave  of  low  deUrrs" 

Wordtworth  :  RutK 

•5.  That  which  is  desired,  looked,  or 
longed  for ;  the  object  of  desire. 

"The  desir* o(  ail  natloTU  ahall  coine.'* — BaggaiWt. 

•  6.  Hope,  dependence. 

"And  on  whom  Is  aU  the  detire  oi  Israel  f—l  8am. 
Ix.20. 

•7.  A  wish,  command,  or  injunction. 


*  de-fire,  *  de-syre.  •  de-«yr-y,  v.t.  ft  i. 

[Fr.  dhiTcr ;  Ital.  desirare,  desi/ii'Tare ;  from 
Lat.  desidero  =  to  lon^  for.  Desire  is  thus 
a  doublet  of  desiderate  (q.v.).] 


A*  Trarttiitive : 

*  1.  To  regret. 

**  He  [Jeboraii)!  reljmed  in  Jerusalem  eight  years, 
and  departed  without  beiiijf  desirrU :'—•!  Chrun.  xxl.  20. 

2.  To  wish  or  long  for  the  attainment  or 
possession  of  some  object  from  which  pleasure, 
profit,  or  gratification  is  expected. 

"T)iey  knew  that,  nuce  landed  In  Uraat  Britain,  he 
would  have  neither  the  will  n<>r  tlie  power  to  do  tboi^e 
thtUKs  which  tbey  most  desired."~At<u:uulaif :  Hitt. 
Kn;,..  ch.  xlL 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  desire  to  obtain ;  to 
beg  for,  to  crave,  to  entreat. 

".  .  .  be  desires 
8ome  private  speech  with  ymi." 

tiiui/ie-ip.  :  Alts  irell,  IL  &. 

%  Shakespeare  uaea  the  word  iu  two  con- 
Btructions. 

(1)  To  desire  a  thing  of  a  person. 

"  8ir.  I  dcidre  of  you 
A  conduct  orer-laud  to  Milford  H.-iven  * 

»haketjJ.  •  Cymbellnt,  IU.  6. 

•  (2)  To  desire  a  person  of  u  thing. 

*'  I  humbly  do  desire  your  gTiu:e  of  iianJon." 

Shakesp. :  Herclutnl  qf  t  entce,  i7.  L 

4.  To  bid,  to  enjoin. 

*  5.  To  reipiire,  to  demand,  to  call  for. 

"  A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song."       a/iemer. 

•  6.  To  invite. 

"  But  shall  we  dance.  If  they  d/'ulrf  as  to 't  ?  " 

Shakefp. .'  Love  s  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2, 

B.  Intrana,:  To  wish,  to  long,  to  be  eager 
or  anxious. 

"Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without. 
desiring  to  see  thee."— iujfc#  viiL  20. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
desire,  to  wiak,  to  ^^'13,  to  hanker,  and  to 
covet:  "Tlie  ditsire  is  imperious,  it  demands 
gratification  ;  the  wish  is  less  vehement,  it 
consists  of  a  strong  inclination  ;  longing  i«  an 
impatient  and  continued  sjiecifs  of  desire ; 
hanktring  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out 
of  one's  reach  ;  coveting  is  a  desire  for  that 
which  belongs  to  another,  or  wliat  is  in  bis 
power  to  grant :  we  desire  or  lun^  for  that 
which  is  near  at  bond,  or  within  \iew ;  we 
wish  for  and  covet  that  which  is  more  remote, 
or  less  distinctly  seen  ;  we  hanker  after  that 
which  lias  been  once  enjoyed  :  a  discontented 
person  vnshes  for  more  than  he  has  ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  Umgs  to  see  his  native 
country  ;  vicious  men  hanlc^r  after  the  I'lea- 
sures  which  are  denied  them  ;  ambitious  men 
covet  honours,  avaricious  men  covet  riches. 
Desires  ouglit  to  be  moderated ;  wishes  to  be 
limited;  longings,  hankerings,  and  covetings, 
to  be  suppressed :  uncontrolled  desires  become 
the  greatest  tonnents  ;  unbounded  wislies  are 
the  bane  of  all  happiness  ;  ardent  longings  are 
mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  indul- 

fence  ;  coveting  is  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
(ivine  law.  Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is 
not  less  imperative  than  wheu  it  respects  our- 
selves ;  it  lays  an  obligation  on  the  jierson  to 
whom  it  is  expressed :  a  wish  is  gentle  and 
unassuming  ;  it  appeals  t*>  the  good  natm*e  of 
another :  we  act  by  the  desire  of  a  superior, 
and  according  to  the  wislies  of  an  equal :  the 
desire  of  a  parent  will  amount  to  a  command 
in  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child  :  his  wishes  will 
be  anticipated  by  tlie  warmth  of  affection." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Syrion.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  desire  and 
to  beg,  see  Beo. 

de-sir'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Desirb,  c] 

•  de-sir  e-ful,   *  de-s'ire'-fiiU,  •  de-syr- 

ful,a.     [Eng.  desire;  'ftd(l).] 

1,  Full  of  desire,  desirous,  eager. 

*'Ye  haue  need  of  readie  and  detirt^uU  heartes." — 
Udal :  Luke  iv. 

2.  Desirable,  plea.sant. 

"  Yeete uotdesirefti!  breede."—  Wycliffe :  Diniel,  x,  3. 

'  de-f'ir'e-ful-ness,  *  de-sire -ful-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  liesireful ;   -ness.]    A  state  of  being 
full  of  desire,  or  desirous. 

"Jesus  because  he  would  y*  more  enJdendle  detir*' 
fuln^s  "~Udal :  Luke  xxiii. 

* de-s"ire'-leS8»  ©.    [Eng,  desire;  -less.]    With- 
out any  desires,  appetites,  or  wishes  ;  languid. 

"The  appetit*  is  dull  aod  dairelttt."  —  Donne : 
Demotions,  p.  2J. 

*  de-sir'-er,  •  de-syr-er,  s.    [Eng.  desirie); 

-er.]    One  who  desires  or  wishes  eagerly  for 
anything. 

"  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  popular 
man,  and  give  it  bountiful  to  the  detirert.'^Shakesp.  : 
Cariolanua.  ii.  a 

de-fir'-ing,  *  de-syr-jmge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

s.     [Desibe-I 


A.  &  ^,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Aa  aubst. ;   The  act  of  feeling  deoire ; 

desire. 

"  &Iy  dstiring  wu  him  to  ssen  ooer  al  thing.' 

ilim,  0/  tlie  Uote. 

dS-fir'-ous.  •  de-syr-ous,  a.  [O.  F.  desiroB; 
Ft.  desireux ;  Ital.  desiilerosn,  from  Low  Lat. 
desideroaus,  from  desidero  =  to  desire.] 

1.  Full  of  desire  or  eager  longing;  eager  to 
obtain,  wishful,  anxious. 


•  2.  Desirable,  pleasant. 

"80  desiroiu  were  the  terrible  torments  unto  Vin- 
cent, aa  a  moat  pleaaaut  banquet'— Aafe.-  BeUct 
H'orkt,  p  680. 

t  de-9ir-ous-ljr»  * de-syr-ous-lye,  adv. 
[Eng.  desirous:  -iy.]  With  desire  or  eager 
longing;  eagerly,  anxiously. 

"  Atrecclon  of  this  Instrument  Is  a  thlng«.  fay  wblche 
ye  bee  Jrawe  dt-stfusli/  auy  tbln^'e  to  wilDe  ia 
coueitoUB  umnei." —CJiaucer  :  Test.  (^  Loue.  bk.  UL 

*  de-^'ir'-OUS-ness,  s.    [Eng.  desirous;  -Ttew.) 

[Kng.  desirmis;  -mess.]  The  qtiality  or  Rtate 
of  being  desirous  ;  eager  longing  or  desire. 

de-^ist',  v.i.     [Ft.  disister;   Sp.  A  Port,  der 

eisiir ;  lUx\.  desistere,  from  Lai  desisto  =  to 
leave  off  :  de  =  away,  from,  and  sisto  =  to  put 
or  place.)  To  stop,  cen.se,  forbear,  leave  off, 
or  discontinue  (generally  followed  by  from 
before  the  thing  or  practice  given  up,  but 
sometimes  by  an  infinitive). 

"Z>efjir,  obedient  to  his  high  command." 

Pope :  Bomer't  Iliad,  vilL  610. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
desist  and  to  leave  off:  ''Desist  is  ai)plied  to 
actions  good,  indifferent,  or  offensive  to  some 
pei-son  ;  ^feoj?"  to  actions  that  are  indifferent; 
the  fonuer  is  voluntary  or  involuntai-y,  the 
latter  voluntary  :  we  are  frequently  obliged  to 
desist,  but  we  leave  off  at  our  option.  ...  He 
who  annoys  another  must  be  made  to  desist ; 
he  who  does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave  oj? 
when  requested."     {Crabb:  Eng.  ^ynon.) 

%  Blair  thus  distinguishes  the  four  words 
desist,  renounce,  quit,  aud  leave  off:  "Each  of 
these  words  implies  some  pursuit  or  object 
relinquished  ;  but  from<lifl'erent  motives.  We 
desist  from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing. 
We  renounce  on  account  of  the  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  object,  or  ])ursuit.  We  quit  for 
tlie  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests 
us  more ;  and  we  leave  off  Ijecause  we  are 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  fVom 
his  designs,  wheu  lie  finds  they  are  impracti- 
cable ;  he  renounces  the  court  because  he  lias 
been  affronted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition  for 
study  or  retii^ment ;  and  leaves  off  hia  attend- 
ance on  tlie  great,  an  he  liecomes  old  and  weary 
of  it"  (Blair:  ,  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
LeUres,  1817,  vol.  L,  pp.  22S,  229.) 

t  de-§ist'-an5e,  *  de-f ist'-eiife,  s.  [Low 
Lat.  desistantia,  desistentia,  from  Lat.  desistens, 
pr.  par,  of  desisto.]  Tlie  act  of  desisting, 
ceasing,  or  leaving  off;  cessation. 

"  Men  make  it  both  the  motive  and  excuse  of  their 
detittance  from  givinc  any  more,  that  tbey  have  given 
already,"— ifc'yie .-   H'vrkt,  i.  2ea. 

de-§isf-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.t&s.    [Desist.] 

A.  &■  H.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.:  The  act  of  leading  off  or 
ceasing ;  cessation,  desistance. 

"  Tlie  going  into  the  city  was  a  pursuance  and  cany- 
ing  on  of  the  enterprize.  aud  not  a  desisiing  or  depaj^ 
lug  from  it.'— State  Trials;  Sir  C.  Blount  tan.  1600). 

*  de-sist'-ive,  o.  :[Eng.  deswi;  -iuc]  Ending, 
concluding. 

*  de~§i'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  deststus,  pa.  par.  of 
desino  =  to  cease,  to  desist.]  An  end  or 
conclusion. 

"The  soul  must  be  immortal,  and  unsobject  to 
death  or  desition." — The  Suufs  Immortality  Ltkfended 
(IMW.  V-  27. 

des'-i-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  desUus,  pa.  par.  of  desino 
~  to  desist,  to  leave  ofl'.]  Ending,  concluding, 
final. 

*'  Inceptive  and  detitire  propositions  are  of  this  sort; 
the  fogs  vauiah  as  the  sun  rises."-  Watts. 

desk,  "  deske,  s.  [A.S.  desc  =  a  dish  (q.v.) ; 
Dut.  disch  ;  Ger.  tisch;  Sw.  ft  Dan.  disk  =  a 
table  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  disc,  tisc=a.  dish,  a  platter.) 
[Dish,  Disk.] 

1.  LU. :  A  sloping  table,  frame,  or  case  for 
a    writer   or   reader,   frequently    made  with 


l&te,  f&t,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pSt. 
\  or,  wore,  wpli,  worlUvYhd,  sdn;  mnte,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  o^-s»;  ey  =  a.     qu^kw. 
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drawers  belnw,  and  racks  for  books,  &c., 
above;  tlip-  liii  is  also  often  in;ide  to  lift  up, 
so  as  to  fnnn  a  lock-up  receptacle  for  papt-is, 
Ac.  Tlifi  term  is  also  applied  to  a  snuUl  frame 
or  writiii^'-case  to  sUind  on  a  table. 

"DfftkB.    Ptuteum."— Prompt.  Pars. 

2.  Pid-  •    Mercantile  alVairs  or  occupation  ; 
the  position  of  a  clerk. 

"Tlnwe  who  from  the  misemWe  servitu<)e  ot  the 
d»*k  hiivfl  been  nuaed  to  empire." — Burke:  On  a  Rcaii- 
ctdt!  Peace,  Lett.  3. 

desk-knife*  s.    An  eraser. 

desk-work,  s.  Work  at  a  desk,  writing, 
copying  ;  the  work  of  a  clerk.     (Tennyson.) 

•  desk,  v.t.    [Desk,  s.] 

1.  To  place  or  set  at  a  desk. 

"  Thpii  (ire  yon  entertain'd  and  detktVf  ug 


%.  To  shut  up  as  in  a  desk. 

**  With  thia  I'll  rend  a  leaf  of  that  small  Iliad. 
That  in  a  walnut-shell  was  deskrd." 

AUmmasar,  L  9. 

•  disked,  jKi.  par.  or  a.     [Desk,  v.] 

*  des-mal-en,  *  des-maye,  v.t.    [Dismat.] 
des'-man,  s.    [Fr.  &  Sw.] 

Zool. :  The  Musk-rat  (q.v.). 

des-manth'-us,  s.  [Gr.  fieV^ij  (desm^  =  a 
bundle,  and  ai/flo?  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower.  So  named  from  the  fascicles  of  flowers, 
which  seem  as  if  bound  in  bundles.] 

BoL:  A  semis  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
Chinese  pot-herb  formerly  called  Desmanthus 
Tuxtans  is  now  termed  Nephniia  olernccn.  The 
seeds  of  D.  virgatus  are  strung  like  beads. 

def -mid,  des-mid'-i-an,  s.    (De-smtpiom.) 
Lot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Des- 
midlaceffi. 

des-mid-i-a'-^e-fiB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dei- 
mi(//(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acece.) 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Confervoid  Algse,  consist- 
ing entirely  of  microscopic  fli'xible  organisms 
inhabiting  fresh-water,  scarcely  a  specimen  of 
which  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain 
Bocne  of  them.  Sometimes  tliey  adltere  in 
large  quantities  to  aquatic  plants,  fonning 
green  films  investing  these,  at  others  they 
rest  as  a  thick  coating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  or  lie  interniingled  with  Conferva",  &c. 
The  most  distinctive  feature  in  their  appear- 
ance is  the  bilateral  symmetry,  indicative  of 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  two  valves  or 
segments.  Many  of  the  genera  have  the  power 
of  fixing  themselves  to  external  objects,  and 
possess  a  feelde.  power  of  locomotion.  Re]>ro- 
duetion  is  effected  by  (1)  cell-division,  wliere 
each  frustule  divides  iirto  tsvo ;  (2)  by  zoo- 
spores ;  (3)  by  conjugation.  There  are  five 
tribe.s,  containing  twenty -two  genera.  (Griffith 
dt  Henfrey.) 

The  Detsmids  are  nearly  related  to  Diatoms, 
but  may  bo  distinguished  from  the  latter  by 
their  color,  which  is  bright  green  instead  of 
bruwnieh-yellow,  by  their  enclosing  case  or 
wall,  which  is  of  cellulose,  instead  of  silica  as 
in  tlie  Diatom,  and  by  their  form,  which  is 
usually  cuntitrictcd  in  the  middle  line.  Like 
Diatnma  they  unite  in  long  chains.  About  four 
hundred  specie^  have  been  described,  but  many 
of  these  are  variable  and  ill-defined.  Desmids 
are  usually  found  in  the  standing  pools  of 
heaths  and  peat  mosses,  where  they  rarely 
form  largo  aggregations,  but  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  filamentous  algse  and  other  micros- 
copic forms.  They  are  much  prized  by  the 
microscopist  on  account  of  their  singular 
beauty  of  form.  Their  mode  of  division  is 
remarkable,  the  two  halves  being  forced  asun- 
der at  tlie  point  of  constriction  by  the  develop- 
ment ot  two  new  bud  halves  to  complete  them. 
Two  Uftw  Desmids  are  thus  formed,  as  eym- 
metrical  as  the  original  one,  yet  whose  halves 
are  of  very  uneijual  age,  one-half  being 
practically  the  descendant  of  the  other.  lu 
the  case  of  reproduction  by  conjugation,  or 
the  fusion  of  two  Desmids  into  one,  a  resting 
spore  is  formed,  wliose  cyst  may  have  peculiar 
markings  or  liook-like  prominences. 

dSs-mid-i-e'-SB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  desmidi- 
(um),  anil  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ailj.  sulf.  -eie.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Desniidiacefe,  in  which  the 
cells  are  united  into  an  elongated  jointed  fila- 
ment.   (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 


de^f-mid'-i-um,  s.  [Qt.  Seati-n  (desme)  =  a 
bundle,  and  dSos  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 
lint. :  A  penuc  of  PesmidiaccFe,  tribe  Des- 
midcip,  having  the  cells  united  into  a  brittle, 
TPgidarly-twisted  trianjjular  or  quadrangular 
filament,  and  two-toolhed  at  the  an;;!cs.  It 
contains  two  species.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

def '-mine.  s.    [Qr.  &ttr(j.ri  (desme)  =  a  bundle.] 

M b'crdlooy ." 

1.  The  same  as  Hypostilbite  (q.v.). 

2.  Tlie  same  as  Stilbitb  (q  v.). 
de^-mi-o-sper'-me-se,  5.  pi.    [Gr.  Sea-fito^ 

(dpsmins)  ~  binding,  BicrtJ.6^  (desmos)  =  a  chain, 
a  bond,  and  (nre'pjua  (sjwm/i)  =  a  seed.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  rose-sporcd  Algffi,  in  which 
the  spores  form  distinct  chains  like  necklaces. 

des-mob'-ry-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Setr/ios  (desvws) 
^  a  chain,  a  bond,  and  fipvov  (bnion)  =  a  kiud 
of  mossy  sea-weed.] 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  ferns  in  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  termiually. 


deS-md'-di-um,  S.   [Gr.  SfO-jj-d?,  Sea-fir)  ( 

desme)  =  a  bundle,   and  ei5o?  (eidos)  =  form, 
apjiearance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceousplants,  sub- 
tribe  Hedysarese.  The  leaves  have  generally 
three  leaflets ;  more  rarely  they  are  simple. 
The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles  ;  the 
legumes  jointed,  each  joint  one-seeded.  About 
100  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  South 
America  or  from  India.  Desniodium  gyrans, 
an  Indian  species,  is  the  Moving-plant,  so 
called  from  the  rotatory  movement  of  the 
leaflets.  It  in  also  known  as  the  Telegraph 
riant,  and  possesses  a  very  peculiar  activity. 
Of  the  three  leaflets  of  which  its  leaf  is  com- 
posed, the  small,  lateral  ones  have,  especially 
if  the  atmophere  bo  warm  and  humid,  an  odii, 
epontaiieous  motion,  from  which  the  popular 
name  of  the  plant  is  derived.  Tbey  jerk  np 
and  down,  sometimes  a«  often  as  ISO  times  in 
a  minute,  as  if  signalling.  At  the  same  time 
they  rotate  on  their  axes.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  spontaneous  movements  of  plants  which 
have  been  observed  of  late  years.  They  are 
generally  due  to  the  stimulus  of  contact,  light, 
or  temperature,  which  produces  movement  by 
altering  the  turgidity  of  the  cells.  The  move- 
ments are  varied  in  character.  D.  diffiusum  is 
a  fodder  plant. 

de§-md'-di-us,  s.    [Desmodium.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Bats,  including  the  true 
Vampires  (q.v.). 

def-mogf'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  Seafj.6^  (desmos)  = 
a  bond,  a  fetter,  from  fi^'w  (deo)  =  to  bind,  and 
ypd<i>ui  (grapko)  =  to  write.] 

Anot. :   A  description  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  body. 
de^'-inoid,  a.    [Gr.  fieo-^ids  (desmos)  =  a  bond, 
a  fetter,  and  elfio?  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Sitrg. :  Resembling  a  bundle.  (Applied  to 
certain  tumours  which  on  section  show  nume- 
rous white  fibres,  closely  intei-woven  and 
interlaced  in  bundles.) 

des-m6l'-0-g^»  s.    [Gr.  Seo-/uios  (desmos)  =  a 

bond,  a  fetter,  and  Ad^o?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Anat. :  That  branch  of  the  seienee  which 

,   treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews  of  the  body. 

des-monc'-iis,  5.  [Gr.  Se<TiJ.6^  (desmos)  =  a 
bond,  and  oyjcos  (ongkos)  =  a  hook.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Brazilian  palms,  tribe 
Cocoeee.  Tliey  have  reed-like  flexuous  stems, 
and  straight  or  hooked  prickles.  The  flowers 
are  cream-coloured,  the  drupes  red.  Desmoncus 
•macrfnithos,  the  Jacitara  of  South  America,  is 
•a  climbing  or  trailing  palm.  Strips  of  the 
stem  are  plaited  by  the  Indians  so  as  to  make 
strainers  for  squeezing  out  the  poisonous  juice 
of  the  maudioc  root.  (Loudon,  Treas.  of  Bot.t 
£c.) 

def-mot'-O-m^,  «.    [Gr.  Bza-fi-o^  (desmm)  =  a 

bond,  a  fetter,  and  tojjitj  ((ome)  =  a  cutting: 
Ttfivu)  (temnO)  =  to  cut.] 

Anat.  :  The  act  of  dissecting  the  ligaments 
and  sinews  of  the  body. 

des'-o-late,  *  des-o-lat,  *  dis-so-late,  a. 

&  s.     [Lat.   dfisolatus,  pa.  par.  of  dcsol.o  =  to 
I      make  lonely   or  desolate  ;    de   (iutens.),  and 
solo  =  to  make  lonely  ;  sobis  —  alone.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Deprived  of  or  without  inhabitants  ;  nn- 
inhabited,  deserted. 

"  Wliat  K  forest  of  muta  wonld  have  hrUtled  In  thfi 
desolitta  port  of  Newry."— ifuctiu/ay .-  I/Ut.  Bng^ 
cb.  xvi. 

2.  Laid  waste,  ruined. 

"Every  reuiuiie  departed  agena  ItuU  echal  be 
deiolat."^iypcli^e :  Luke  xL 

*  3.  Destitute,  unprovided. 

"  I  were  right  now  of  tales  di'itolat  " 

C/Kiuccr:  f.  .'•..4,56L. 

4.  Solitary,  forsaken,  forlorn. 

"  Here  to  he  lonely  ia  not  desolutc, 
B'ur  much  I  view  whi^h  I  couid  moatdwire." 

Ur/rtyn:  KiJUtle  to  Auguita.~ 

6.  Afflicted,  comfortless 

"  The  heart  ont-e  left  thus  deiolate 
Must  fiy  at  laat  for  ease— to  hate." 

lij/ron  :  The  OtO^ir. 

*  B.  Assuhst. :  One  who  is  forsaken,  afilicted!, 
or  comfortless. 

".A  \>oor  de$oIafe 
That  now  had  measured  many  a  weary  mile.** 
0.  Fletcher  :  ChrUft  Viclorie,  it  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  desolate  and 
solitary,  see  Solitarv, 

des'-o-late,  v.t.  [In  Fr.  dholer;  Ital.  dew- 
Itire :  Sp.  dessolar^  from  Lat.  desolo.]  [Deso- 
late, a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  inhabitants ;  to  lay  waste; 
to  reduce  to  solitude  or  dreariness  ;  to  make 
into  a  wilderness  or  desert. 

'■  Pray  to  that  God  who.  hith  en  Ida's  Yirow. 
Surveys  thy  c/ftotnted  realina  heluw." 

Pope:  Homer's  Hind,  xxiv.  359.  3Mw 

3.  To  niin  ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

'*  Who  curse  the  hour  your  Araha  came 
To  desolate  our  Bhiiiien  of  flame," 

Moore :  The  Fiw  Worshipperi. 

des'-d~la>t~ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dksolate,  u.T 

des'-6-late-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  desolate ;  -ly.]  lu 
a  desolate,  forsaken,  or  deserted  manner. 

"  I  have  l>eeu  kept  a  pient  while  from  you  desolately 
ilone."— /"ox.-  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  1,900. 

t  des'-o-late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  desolate ;  -n«sa] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  desolate. 

des'-6-lat-er,  *  de8'-«-lat  or,  s.  [Eng. 
desoIat(e);  -er.]  One  who  desolates,  lays 
waste,  or  destroys. 

"  But  who  is  this  desolator,  or  maker  of  desolationa  J** 
Mede  :  On  Daniel,  p.  M. 

des'-o-lat-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [Deso 

LATR.  v.] 

A*  &  "B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  Tlie  act  of  making  desolate, 
deserted,  or  ruined. 

des-o-la'-tion,  *  des-o-la-5i-onn,  s.   (Fr. 

di.'^olation ;  Sp.  desoUicion ;  lial.  daoUxzione, 
from  Lat.  dcsuhttus,  pa.  par.  of  desolo  =  to 
make  lonely  or  desolate.] 

1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  making  desolate^ 
waste,  and  deserted  ;  a  lajdng'  waste,  a  de- 
priving of  inhabit;mts  ;  devastation,  depopu- 
lation. 

%  The  history  of  mankind  presents  numerous 
examples,  the  outcome  of  barbarian  warfare. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  Desolation  that 
can  be  offered  is  that  which  exists  in  the 
region  of  Mesopotamia,  which  in  the  past  was 
fur  thousands  of  years  the  seat  of  powerful 
and  populous  empires,  succesfiively  those  of 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  I'ersia,  and  Macedonia, 
tho  "country  beini;  brouglit  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  fertility  and  densely  filled  with 
inhabitants.  The  warlike  raids  of  the  Mon- 
gol Tartiirs,  and  subsequently  of  the  Turks, 
reduced  this  nourishing  country  to  tlie  barren 
am*  almost  depopulated  region  of  to-day,  over 
which  heaps  of  clay  are  the  sole  relics  of  tho 
great  cities  of  the  past. 

"Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  deeoio^ 
tiont  he  hath  made  in  the  earth."— Pa.  xlvi.  %. 

2.  A  desolate  state  or  condition  ;  ruin. 
"The  said  island  was  brought  almoat  into  detcXOf 

tivtu'—HoKkluyt :    Voyages.  \.  \\. 

3.  A  place  made  desolate ;  a  wilderness,  a 
wild. 

"  How  Is  Babylon  become  a  desolation  among  th» 
natiuus." — Jer,  1.  28. 

4.  A  state  or  condition  of  being  forsaken, 
deserted,  atflicted,  or  comfortless  ;  sadness. 

"  And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell. 
This  iHWom's  deiolati'"*  dooming." 

Byron :  Herod's  L»meiU. 

•des'-o-lat-or.  «.    [Eng.  desoia/<0 ; -or-.]  The 
same  aa  Desolater  (q.v.). 

"  The  Drsnlator  desolate  1 
Tha  Victor  overthrown  1" 

Bj/roH :  Ode  to  IfapnXeon. 


bffll,  b^;  poiit,  Jtf^l;  cat,  96!!.  chorus.  9Mn,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  Bin,  a$;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    -in», 
Hdan.  -tian  =  shgin.   -tion,  -*ion  =  8hun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhuii-     -Uous,  -cious,  -siou8  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &a  ^bol,  doL 
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desolatory — despatchful 


■d6«-0-lat'-dr-^»  «.  (Eng.  cUsolator;  ■y.\ 
Causing  or  ai-'compiiiiied  by  desolation, 

"Tliene  dtifiliilory  ]u<]giiienU  nre  a  Dutabte  luiproTa 
meot  of  0<k1'b  luercy."— i/^Aup  lIuH  :  Ram.,  p.  66. 

*  de  so-phis'-ti-cato, v.t.   [Pref.  de  =  nway, 

finu),  an<I  Kng.  sojihisticaU  (ii-v,).]    To  clear 
from  snpliisin  or  (.Trur. 

*  des-or-deln,  *  desordeynen,  v.t.    [Vm 

UHDAIN.J 

*  des-or-dene,  "  dlsordene,  *  dlsor* 
doyn,  (t.  [Di-soRDAiN.J  Disonliniile,  inor- 
dinate. 

"  Avarlc«  Ifl  ditortUnt  loue."  A^enbite,  p.  84. 

des-ox'-a-late.  s.    [Eng.  disoxal(ic),  andHuff. 
■ate  {Chem.)  {'i.v.),] 
Chem.:  A  salt  of  desoxalic  acid  (q.v.)- 

deft-ox- Si'-io,  a.     [Fr.  pref.  <Us,  and   Eng. 

oxalic  in.\:).j 

Chan. :  Formed  bv  the  deoxidation  of  oxalic 
acid 


desoxallo  add,  a. 


•COOH- 


Ckem. :  CgHgOg,  or 


HOCXCOOH 


Atrl. 


HOCH^COOH- 

basic  acid,  obtained  by  acting  on  ethyllo 
oxalate  (containiiii;  alcoliol)  witb  sodium 
amalgam,  which  forms  its  trictliyl  t-tlier.  i-rys- 
tailizing  in  large  prisms,  melting  at  86°.  By 
acting  on  this  compftund  with  baryta  water, 
and  decomposing  tlie  barium  salt  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  free  acid  is  obtained  on 
eva]>nration  in  deliquescent  crystals;  by  beat- 
ing its  solution  to  45°  it  decomposes  into  COj 
and  racemic  acid  HO  OCCH(OH)CH(OH)- 
CO-OH. 

des-6x'-jr,  in  compos.    [Fr.  pref.  dej,  and  'Cng 

desoxy-anisoin,  *. 

Clirm. :  CifiUigOj.  A  crystalline  substance 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  95% 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
Ecid  on  bydranisoin,  CigHigO^. 

desoxy-benzoin,  s. 

Chem.  :  Phenyl  -  benzvl  -  ketone. 
CfiHsCO-CHo-CgHs.  ObUined  by  the  action 
of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  chloro-beuzil 
CgHs'CO'Cblo-CeHs,  or  by  heating  mono- 
brom-stilbene  with  water  to  180'.  It  crystal- 
lises out  of  alcohol  in  large  tables  which  melt 
at  55°.  Desoxv-benzoin  can  also  be  obtained 
by  reducing  be'nzoin  C6H5-CO-CH(OH)-C6Hb. 

desoxy-glutarlc  acid,  ».     [Gl^tark- 

ACID.] 

de-spair ,  *  despeir,  '  despeire,  '  de- 
speyr.  ^  dlspair,  *  dispayre,  s.  [Fr. 
deMspoir.  At  a  not  remote  period  this  word 
and  diffidence  were  all  but  synonymous  with 
each  other,  though  they  differ  in  etymologj' ; 
de-tpair  meaning  the  absence  of  hope,  and 
diffidence  that  of  faith.]    [De^spair,  v.] 

1.  The  absence,  or  loss  of  hope  ;  hopeless- 
ness ;  the  result  of  despondency  caused  by  loss 
of  fortune,  the  deatli  of  friends,  or  nervous 
depression  du^  to  sickness  or  over  nerve 
strain.  Despair  is  nearly  related  tu  despera- 
tion, and  not  infrequently  leads  to  suicide  as 
the  seemingly  only  means  of  escape  from  ills 
of  a  mental  or  material  character. 

"ThiDklpg  to  fif  from  despair,  that  asriit^T  than 
keel  is  or  cain.ia.' 

Longfellow :  Courlthip  vf  if  He*  Stajidiati,  T. 

•  2.  That  which,  catises  despair,  or  despera- 
tion. 

"  The  mere  detpair  of  surgery  he  cures." 

Shakcip.  T  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  despair, 
desperation,  and  despondency:  '* Despair  is  a 
state  of  mind  produced  by  the  vievi  of  external 
circumstances ;  desperation  and  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  imagination ;  the 
former  therefore  always  rests  on  some  ground, 
the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal:  desj>air  lies 
mostly  in  reflection  ;  desperation  and  despon- 
dency in  the  feelings  ;  the  former  marks  a 
state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the 
latter  that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling 
Despair  is  often  the  forerunner  of  desperation 
and  despondency,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  ac- 
comiianied  with  effects  so  powerful :  the 
strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  despair 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment; 
men  of  an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run 
Into  a  state  of  desperutio/i ;  a  weak  mind  full 


of  moritid  sensibility  ih  most  liable  to  fall 
\iiU>  despoTulen'iy.  /Ms/'nir  interrupts  or  cheeks 
exertion  ;  desperation  impels  to  greater  exer- 
tions ;  despondency  unlits  for  exertion  :  when 
a  physician  despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays 
aside  the  ai>pli('ation  of  reiuedies  ;  when  a 
soldier  sees  nothing  but  death  or  disgrace 
before  him,  he  is  driven  to  despuratinn,  and 
redoubles  his  efforts."     (Ciahb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

de  spalr'.  •  do-speire,  •  de-speyre, 
■  de  spayre,  •  di  spalrc,  '  dispoyre, 

V.;.  **i  t.  |0.  Fr.  dtisprr.T  ;  Fr.  drscsperer ; 
O.  ^p.  (iespcntr;  .Sp.iit-'.^f ^/iirar;  Ital.  di-iptraret 
from  I-at.  despero :  de  =  away,  from,  and 
tpero  =  to  hoi)e  ;  spes  =  hoiw.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  be  without  hope ;  to  be  or 
fall  into  a  state  of  despair;  to  give  uji  all 
hope  (followed  by  of  before  that  of  which  one 
gives  up  hope). 

"Ill  the  muuniful  toQ«  of  a  man  wlio  dsif/airtid 
of  ever  lieing  recwucUed  to  them."— Jfacjuiay,"  BiiL 
A-M^.cU.  xvft, 

T[  Sometimes  followed  by  to. 

"  He  hna  InL-urr'd  a  loii^  nirear. 
And  imint  lUtiHtir  to  pty." 

Cowpcr  ■  fntl  of  J/orUitUt/  (17»3). 

•  B.  ReJUx. :  To  give  up  to  despair. 

"  Thou  shalt  the  uought  detpeirt."        Ooimt,  1.  273. 

*  C  Transitive  : 

\.  To  give  up  or  lose  all  hope  of  or  in;  to 
des]iair  of. 

"  Futl  couQHfll  uKUt  mature  :  pe^oe  la  d^pair'd  ; 
For  who  can  think  aubiul^sionf 

Milton:  P.  L.,  t.  Wj.  «6l. 

2.  To  cause  to  despair;  to  create  despair  in. 

"  MisertoB  for  a  momt^ut  cuuld  not  despair  them."— 
Chr.  Siilton .   Learn  to  DU  (looo),  p.  189  (ed.  IMS). 

•  de-spair' -able,   *  despelr-a-ble,    a. 

[I*at.  ilesf)ttraf)iUs.]  Desperate,  fit  or  liable  to 
be  despaired  of. 

"  Whl  .  .  .  m;  woutide  desptiraAU  fortoc  to  b* 
cured."— Wycli^e :  Jirrem.  xt.  18. 

despaired,  •  de-speyred.  *  dl-speired« 

jm.  jHir.  or  H.     (Di:sPAiR,  v.\ 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Despaired  of ;  hopeless. 

"Til us  deipeyred  out  of  all  cure." 

Chaucer;  Troilut.  T.  71i 

2.  In  despair  ;  desperate  ;  without  hope. 
"  I,  as  who  saith,  all  dttpHred."       Oowwr,  L  281. 

de  spalr'-er,  s.  [Eng.  despair;  -er.]  One 
who  falls  into,  or  gives  way  to  despair. 

"  He  cheers  the  fearful,  and  ouniQeuils  the  bold, 
.And  matdw  detpairert  hope  for  gOKl  aucceas." 

Dryden  :  Annus  MirabilU,  cclxii 

•  de-spair'-fttl,  a.  [Eng.  despair;  -ftiKl).'] 
Full  of  despair;  desperate,  hopeless. 

"  Laying  open  in  all  ber  gestures  the  dttpaiTful 
affliction.  — Sydney  :  A  rcadia.  bk.  v. 

de-spair' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Despair,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  giving  ap 
all  hope  ;  despair,  desperation. 

de -spalr' -ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  despairing ; 
-ly.]  In  a  despairing,  hopeless  manner;  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  or  indicating  despair. 

"  He  speaks  Beverclyaud  deipairi/vly  of  oar  socie^." 
—Boyle :   Works.  L  237. 

•  de-spair'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despairing ; 
-Jic^s.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  despair- 
ing, or  in  despair  ;  hopelessness. 

•  des-pir'-?ige,  r.(.     [Disparage.] 

•  des-par'-ple,  dis-par-ple.  "  dls-par- 
poile,  •  dys-par-ple,  r.i.  &  (.  [O.  Fr. 
£-^-I>arpeiller ;  Ital.  spa  rjKigUare ;  Sp.  despar- 
pajar.} 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  scattered ,  tkj 
scatter. 

"  Aa  a  flock  of  scheep  .  .  .  depart«th  and  detpar- 
pleth." — Jfaundentlt.  p.  4. 

B.  Trans. :  To  scatter. 

"  The  wolf  rauyscbitb  and  disparpUOi,  or  Bcaterith, 
the  scheep." —  Wycliffc  :  John  i.  12. 

des-pat^h',  dis-pat^h',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
dcspeschcr ;  Fr.  dipeclier  =  to  hasten  ;  O.  Fr. 
des  =  Lat.  dj5— apart,  from,  and  O.  Ft,*  pescher. 
found  in  desjtescher  and  empescher,  from  Low 
Lat.  *  pedicM  =  to  put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  ; 
pedica  =  a  fetter;  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot. 
(Skeat.y] 
A.  Trofisitive : 


*  1.  To  rid,  to  clear,  to  free,  to  disencumber. 

"  When  I  liftd  cleuiie  daipatchtd  u 
charge.*  — t'tiai:  I'ref.  to  MaUhew. 

*  2.  To  get  rid  of. 

"  E<liuuitd,  I  think.  1b  gone  ...  to  detpa>eh 
ULt  iiliihtol  Ute"  Shak^p. :  L-utr,  Iv.  L 

•3.  To  deprive,  to  bereave. 

"Thun  wuji  1,  sluejilut;.  by  a  linther's  h;iua. 
Of  life,  u(  cruwu,  of  queeu,  at  oiii.v  iU4fiVched." 

4.  To  put  to  death,  to  send  out  of  the  world. 
"  Mow,  sin.  Law  j'uu  detpittxhed  IhU  thing  T " 

SJiJcetp.  :  2  i/e.*ry  I7„  IIL  1 

*  5.  To  execute  quickly,  to  jnirt'orm  out  of 
hand. 

"  Tbcae  tbUiga  I  bid  you  du.  tci't  them  detpatcKaU." 
Shaketp  :  Cymiieline,  i.  %. 

6.  To  send  away  :  particularly  used  of  mes- 
sengers, inesHages,  ^c,  and  esjiecially  when 
haste  is  implied. 

"  Prnuus  of  htgli  r»nk  were  Instantly  detpeUeitm% 
froiu  Venuillles  tu  greet  tuid  etcurt  hiiu.' — Maeaula^ft 
SUt.  fnsf..  cU.  X. 

7.  To  make  ready,  to  prepare,  to  expedite. 

"  Dtipatch  you  with  safest  hast«  " 

ShaJietp. :  At  r^u  Like  It.  L  I. 

*  8.  To  satisfy,  to  send  away  satisfied. 

*'  Iie$paleh  as  with  atl  speed' 

SfiaJce§p.  :  Henry  T..  U.  4. 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  conclude  a  business  or  affair  with 
auother ;  to  come  to  an  understanding,  to 
agree. 

"  They  have  (UifMtch  d  with  Fompey." 

Shaketp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  UL  1. 

2,  To  hasten,  to  hurrj', 

"  And  now  deepatch  we  towArds  the  eouri." 

Shaktap. :  2  ffenry  "'.  l».  »■ 

dSs-p&t9h',  dis-p&t9h',  ?.    [Despatch,  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  getting  rid  of ;  a  doing  or 
putting  away. 

"  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  dUpatcA  of  It 
Into  your  pocket?"— iS''i(it«*p. ;  Lear,  1.  i 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  of  the  world ; 
execution, 

3.  A  hasty  performance;  expeditious,  prompt 

execution. 

**  You'd  se«.  conld  you  her  inward  motions  watcb. 
Feigning  delay,  she  wishea  for  despatch' 

QUmfUL 

4.  Speed,  bast*,  expedition. 

"To  whom  the  SjATtan  :  These  thy  orders  boma. 
Say  shall  I  stay,  or  with  despatch  retuni?" 

fofte  :  Burner's  Iliad,  x.  69,  70. 

•5.  Management,  conduct,  or  completion  of 
a  business. 

"You  shall  pnt 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  detpatch.' 

.Shaketp.  :  Macbeth.  L  L 

6.  A  sending  away  in  haste. 

*  7.  A  decisive  or  final  answer. 

"  To-day  we  shall  have  our  detpateh." 

Shakesp.  :  Love'*  Lab'/ur  Lott,  Iv  L 

8.  A  mes.<*age  or  letter  sent  in  haste  or  bj 
special  messenger,  and  containing  matters  of 
public  concern  or  business;  an  official  com- 
munication. 

"  "The  testimony  which  Waldeck  in  tla  despatcA  bon 
to  the  gallAiit  conduct  uf  the  islanders  wa«  rend  with 
dtlight  by  tbeir  countrymen."— Jfocauiay.-  Bist.  Rng^ 
eh.  xiv. 
■ff  Happy  despatch :  [Habbi-karrl] 

despatoh-box,  5.  A  box  or  case  in  which 
despatcJies  are  enclosed  aud  locked  up  whils 
passing  between  two  persons. 

des-pat9li'ed,  dis-pat^h  ed,  ]xl  par.  or 

a.     [Despatch,  v.] 

des-pat^h'-er.    '  dis-p4t9h'-er,    •  dy»- 

patch-er,  s.    (Eng.  despatdi;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  despatches  or  sends  off. 

"  Tlie  datajre  |ia]  a  dater  of  writings,  and  more  pftp- 
ticularly  the  dater  or  dispatcher  of  tlie  pope's  bulla: 
an  ordinary  ofilcer  in  the  court  of  Kome.  —Cotj/rawe  .' 
in  V.  Datiiire. 

*2.  One  who  gets  rid  of  or  destroys;  a 
flnisner. 

"Avaryce  was  the  other  dytpatcher,  whych  hath 
made  an  end  both  of  our  lybraryes  and  bokes  withoat 
respect."— 5ai« .  Prirf.  Co  Lelami't  /tin.,  sij^  B  4. 

*  3.  One  who  writes  or  sends  despatches. 

"The  first  attempt  of  oar  dispatcher  is  togiveansiO- 
countof  hla  writing  at  alL' — Bammond :  M'ort*.  voL 
it,  pt.  iL.  p.  167. 

•  des-pS,t9h'-fal,  *  dis-patgh'-fol,  *  dis- 
pat^h'-fuU,  a.     [Eng.  despatch  ;  •fulil).'\ 

1.  Bent  or  intent  on  baste ;  expeditioas, 
qnick, 

"  Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  towYiug  oaks 
Uispatchfull  tixvv  applied." 

Coieper  :  Bomer't  Iliad,  bk.  zxiiL 

%  Indicating  or  expressive  of  haste. 


(&te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  maHne;   go,  pSt; 
•r,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     m,   oe-e;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  kw. 


despatching— despite 
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"  So  Baying,  with  d^Bpiitctt/ull  looks.  In  h»ate 
Bbe  turiia.  tiu  husintablB  thoughts  iiitoiit." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  v.  3^1.  331 

des-patcb'-ing,  dis-pat^li-ing,  w-  /w-i 
a.,  &«.     [Desi'aT'ju,  v.\ 

A.  «fe  B.  ^s  pr.  'par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  aeiiding  away  in 
haste ;  desi^atch. 

■■I  bftvo  differed  the  dUpatchinff  of  a  curriMT."— OoV 
baUi :  Th«  Mari-  Ynoiota  to  Lord  Vifnipuy. 

de-spe-^iT-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  de  = 
aw;iy.  fiuin,  ami  species  =  a  kind,  a  cUuss.]  To 
desynoiiyinize.  iGrott :  Journal  ofPhiloL,  vol. 
Iv.  (1S72),  p.  63.) 

*de-spect',  s.  [Lat.  despectiis,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
desf'icio  =  to  look  down  upon  :  (Ze  =  down, 
and  si^ecio  =  to  look  at.]  A  looking  down 
upon  ;  despection,  contempt.    {Coleridge.) 

•  de-spec' -tion,  «.     [Lat.  despectio,  from  ds- 

spcctu.^,  pa.  par.  of  desfiicio.]    [Despise.]     A 
looking  down  upon  ;  a  despising  ;  contempt. 

"...  a  calm  despection  of  all  those  shining  attrao 
tives  which  they  eee  tu  ht-  bo  transitory."— (!'.  JUoun 
tagu  :  Dt-voute  Esaaye*  (1618),  \>i.  i..  p.  862. 

*  de-speed',  v.(.     [Pref.  rf«(intens,).  andEng. 

speed  {i\.\.)r\     To  send  with  speed  or  haste; 
to  despatch. 

■•  Out  i.f  hand  i\iey  detpcedfd  ceTt&vaa  of  their  ome 
to  crave  jwrdon."— Si>«d .  K.  John,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  vlii.,  f  8L 

*  de-speire,  v.  &  s.    [Despair.] 

•  de-9pen9e,  ».    [Dispense,] 
•de-spend',  v.t.     [Dispend.]     To  spend,  to 

In   3i>&iii   can  dexpend  £60,000."— 


expend. 

"  Som  noble 
SovkU  :  Utters  (1650). 


*  de-Spend' -er,  "■  de-spend-our,  s.    [Dis- 

PENDER.] 

"de-spens,  *de-spens6,  s.    [Dispense.] 

dfis-per-a'-dd,  s.  ['  >.Sp.,  pa.  par.  of  dtspera-. 
=  to  despair.]  A  desperate  or  furious  fellow 
one  who  is  reckless  cf  life  or  property,  am 
nets  without  tear  ot  tlun^i-r  ur  consequences. 
The  pioneer  population  uf  many  of  the  west- 
ern btates  was  made  up  largely  of  persons  of 
this  character,  who  disregsirded  all  restrictions 
of  law,  and  robbed  and  murdered  at  will. 
This  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  our 
raining  districts,  the  early  population  uf  Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado,  and  other  mining  states 
being  in  considerable  part  comjiosed  of  such 
characters,  against  whom  iu  the  end  the  people 
were  forced  to  combine  and  disjioee  of  them 
with  summary  justice.  The  prevalence  of 
Lynch  Law  in  pai-ts  of  the  United  States  is  an 
outcome  of  this  state  of  atlairs. 

"Thl«  dismal  tragedy,  perpetrated  notbyanyprivati 

desperudoe*  of  that  Ia<-ti.>u.'  —The  Cloak  in  itt  Colour. 

(IflT'O.  p.  ». 

*  des'-per-an^e,     *  des'-per~aiin9e,     s. 

[O.Fr.  despfrarvx ;  Fr.  destspi'rance.\     Despair ; 
loss  of  hope. 

"  I  am  fulfilled  of  detpvrauno*.  Qower.  li,  ll». 

des'-per-ate,   a.  &  «.     [Lat.  desperatus,  pa. 
par.  of  despero  =  to  despair  (q.v.).] 
A.  ^5  adjective  : 
I.  Of  persons: 
•  1.  In  despair  ;  without  all  hope  ;  hopeless. 

•■  Tlie  Deuel  is  desperate,  and  hath  not  nor  c&imot 
have  fiiith  and  tnut  in  Ood'a  promiaes."— -Str  T-  JUvrt . 
VForkM.  p.  266. 

If  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 
"  Yet  gives  not  o  er,  though  desperate  of  aucctfls." 
juuton:  P.  K:  iv.  28. 

2  Reckless,  rash  ;  utterly  fearless  of  danger 
«r  consequences. 

"  The  reports  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
md  desperate  latxi."— ytiicaulay  :  ffist.  Eng.,  cK  ii- 

TT  Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 
On  rutliaa  desperate  of  his  life." 

Scott :  Roktby,  11.  26. 

n.  Of  things  : 

1.  Reckless,  rash  ;  characterized  hy  utter 
carehssness  and  fearlessness  of  danger  or 
couseiiweiices. 

"FiimJIlarity  with  ghastly  spectacles  produced  a 
hardheartcdneas  and  a  desperate  impiety."— J/actiu- 
tay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Hopeless  ;  of  which  there  is  little  or  no 
hope. 

"  But  thoy  run  them  upon  desperate  ventures  to 
obtain  tboy  know  not  what."— flu  nyan .-  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt-  i. 

3.  Verj"  great ;  extreme.    (CuUoquial.) 


•  B.  -4s  subst. :  A  reckless,  desperatG  fellow  ; 
a  desperado. 

•'.  .  of  men.  thieve*,  and  adulterous  dtsperata"— 
Donne:  Bist.  Septu-tgUit  llGaaf.  p.  204 

*  %  Desperate  debt : 

Imw  :  A  debt  hopeless  of  recovery.  (WTiar- 
ton.) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  iles- 
peratf^  and  hopeless :  "  Desperate,  when  applied 
to  things,  expresses  more  tlian  hopeless ;  tlio 
latter  marks  tlie  absence  of  hope  as  to  the 
attainment  of  good,  the  former  marks  the 
absence  of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  : 
a  person  who  is  in  a  despende  condition  is 
overwhelmed  with  actual  trouble  for  the 
present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance 
for  the  future ;  lie  whose  case  is  hopeless  is 
without  thu-  jtrospect  of  effecting  the  end  lie 
has  in  view  :  gamesters  are  frequently  brought 
into  desperate  situations  when  bereft  of  every- 
thing that  might  possibly  serve  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  their  misfortunes.  It  is  a  hopeless 
undertaking  to  reclaim  men  who  have  plunged 
tliemselves  deep  into  the  labyrinth  of  vice." 
(Crabb:  Eng,  Sy nan.) 

des'-  per  -  ate  -  lSr»  adv.  [Eng.  desperate ; 
•hi  A 

1.  In  a  desperate,  furious,  frantic,  or  reck- 
less manner. 

'■When  he  broke  forth  aa  des}>criirpAy  a»\\>Viton  he 
bad  done  uncivilly."— Brojwie  -■  Vulgar  Erroura. 

2.  Extremely,  exceedingly,  very  greatly. 

"She  fell  desvt^rately  in  love  with  him.  and  took  a 
voyage  Into  Sicily  In  pursuit  of  him." —Addison. 

•dfis'-per-ato-ness.   s.     [Eng.   desperate; 

•7iess.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desperate  ; 
madness,  fury,  recklessness. 

"The  going  on  .  ,  .  boldly,  hopingly,  cuiifidently, 
in  wilful  hivbits  of  sin,  in  called  a  desperate^ness  also; 
and  the  more  bold  thoa.  the  more  desperate. "— fl^a7»- 
mond, 

2.  Hopelessness. 

"The  Lord  Digby  .  .  .  quickly  considered  the  des- 
periiten'-st  of  hia  condition."— C/are»Mton  -  Civil  War, 
I.  705. 

des-per-a'-tlon,   •des-per-a-91-on,    5. 

[Lat.  ik^^peratio.   from   desperatus,  pa.  par.  of 
despero.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  giving  up  all 
hope  ;  despairing. 

"  This  desperation  of  anccMS  chills  all  our  indtutry." 
—Hammond, 

2.  A  state  of  despair  or  hopelessness. 

"It  shal  be  darcke  with  carefull  desperacion,"— 
haiah  v.  (1551). 

3.  A  state  of  fury  and  utt«r  recklessness  of 
danger  or  consequences. 

"  The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain." 

iihakesp. :  Hamlet.  L  i- 

%  For  the  difference  l)etween  desperation 
and  tlesjmir,  see  Despair. 

*des-pic-a-bil'-i-t^»  s,  [Eng,  despicable; 
-ity.\  The'  quality  or  state  of  being  despic- 
aliie  ;  desiiicableness. 

"  A  life  full  of  falsehood,  feehleneaa,  poltroonery,  and 
detpicabi/Uy."—Carlute:  Critical  and  i/tscetlaneou* 
Essays,  iii.  S4.     [Danes.) 

des'-pic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  despicabilis,  from 
desfiicor  =  to  look  down  upon,  to  despise. 
Puttenhani,  in  1589,  classed  this  word  among 
those  then  quite  recently  introduced  into  the 
language.  A  writer,  a  little  earlier  (R.  Willes, 
1577),  condemns  it,  ranking  it  with  inkhora 
terms  "  sraellyng  to  nitiih  of  tlie  Latine," 
(Trench  :  English  Past  and  Present,  Lect.  Iti.)] 
Conteiiii'tible,  vile,  worthless,  mean  ;  deserv- 
ing of  contempt. 

•'  How  sacred  he  1  bow  despicable  they  !" 

Thomson  :  Liberty.  It.  Ml. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  despicable  and 
contemptible,  see  Contemptible. 

des'-pic-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  despicable ; 
■  H-'.s,s-.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  despic- 
-able  ;  meanness,  vileness,  wortlilessness. 

"We  consider  the  great  disproportion  between  the 
infinity  of  the  reward  and  tba  Uespicableness  of  our 
service." — More  :  Decay  of  Christian  Piety. 

des'-piC-a^bly,  adv.  [Eog.  desjncahde) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  despicable  or  contemptible  manner; 
meanly,  vilely,  contemptibly. 

"  Here  wanton  Naplfts  crowns  the  hap^y  shore. 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  despicably  pnor.  ' 

Addison:  Italy. 

*  de-spi'-cience  (dence  as  shens),  'de- 
spi-cien-^y  (clen  as  shen),  s  [Lat.  J*- 
spiciens.   pr.   p;ii .  «>f  dcsfirio  =  to  look  down 


upon  :  de  =  down,   and  specin  =  to  look.]     A 
looking  down  upon  ;  contempt. 

"  It  Is  very  priiliablf.  that  to  »bow  their  detpicisnem 
of  the  fioore  U*!ntilM  .  .  .  tliey  ailecled  to  have  lucb 
acts  there  done."— J/eti*' .'  I'i'Hr.,  p.  I'Jl. 

*de-8pi'-clon,  "de-spi'-tlon.  s.     (Lat. 

desplcio  =  to  look  down  upon,  t<»  despise.] 

1.  A  looking  u])on  ;  contemplation. 

"  Without  any  ferther  despidon  thereupon."— Sir  T. 
More :  VForkes,  p.  :48. 

2.  Despising ;  contemjit. 

"Fal  from  iiieke  leamsmg  Into  Idle  despitioni."^ 
Tyndale:   »'orA-*«.  p.  a77. 

•  de-spight'  -ful  (gk  silent),  a.    [  D  ESPiTEFin*  | 

Malicious,  malignant. 

■'  The  other  was  a  fell  desjAghrful  fleuil." 

Thomson  :  Castln  of  Indolence.  iL  86 

•  de-spis -a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  despis(e);  -afele.J 

Fit  for  <>r  <"!.  serving  of  cont*!mpt ;  contempt- 
ible, despicalde. 

■',  .  .  the  most  detpUabU  thing  In  the  world"— 
Arbuthnot :  To  Pope. 

* de-Spis'-al,  s.     (Eng.  despite);    -al.}     Tlio 
act  of  despising  ;  contempt. 
".  .  .  ad*;j/>Ua/<jf  religion. '~.Soit(7i.- Sermon*  vlil.  SSfc. 

de-spi^e,  *  de-spls-en,  *  de-spya-yn, 
de-spyse,  di-spice,  *di-spise,  *dl- 
spyse,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  desplz,  pa.  par.  of 
despire  =  to  despise ;  Lat.  despiclo  =  to  look 
down  upon,  to  despise  :  d€=  down,  &ud  specie 
=  to  look.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  look  down  upon,  to  contemn,  to  feel 
contempt  for,  to  scorn,  to  disdain. 

"Of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  batwl  and 
despised.'— Macitulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  ii. 

2.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  disrespect. 

"Thou  hast  dtspised  me.  and  hast  taken  the  wll«  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite  to  be  thy  wile.'— 2  iSam.  lii.  10. 
*3.  To  abhor. 
"  Let  not  your  eara  despise  my  tongue  fur  ever." 
Shakesp- :  Machtlh,  iv.  S. 

"B.  Iiitraiis.:  To  contemplate,  to  look. 

"Thy  God  Tei|uiretb  thee  here  the  fulfilling  of  all 
his  precepts,  if  thou  dcsjriieit  to  live  witb  blm  fo> 
ever." — Buckul 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  despise  and 
to  conte^nn,  see  Contemn. 

de-spi^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Despise.] 

•  de-Spi^'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  despised ;  -new.) 

Thp  quality  or  state  of  being  despised  ;  despi- 
cability  ;  conteniptibility. 

•'  He  sent  foolishness  to  confute  wisdom,  weaknesa 
to  bind  fitreugtb.  despisedness  to  vautiuiah  pride."— 
Milton  :  Jlcnst/n  of  Church  Qovemment,  ii. 

•  de-spi^e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  despise;  -imnt.) 
Contempt,  desjiising.  scorn. 

"The  contempt  and  i/espisemenf  of  worldly  wealth." 
—BoUawl :  PluUirch.  p.  12!^ 

de-spif'-er.   '  de-spys-er»   "*  de-speya- 

ere,  s.  [Eng.  despite);  -er.)  One  who  de- 
spises, contemns,  scorns,  or  slights  any  person 
or  thing. 

"Art  thou  thiiB  boldeoed.  man.  by  thy  distreM : 
Or  el»e  a  rude  iieipM«T  of  good  manners?" 

Shaketp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  U.  7. 

de-spis'  ing,  *  de-spis-ynge,  'de-spys- 
ynge,  /"■-  p'T.,  a.,  &  s.     [Despise.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  contemning,  scorn- 
ing, or  slighting  ;  despisal. 

"  All  my  contempta  and  drtpttings  of  Thy  splrituai 
favours  have  not  vet  made  Tbec  withdraw  tbt-m.  — 
Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

de-Spif'-ing-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  despising;  -ly,] 
In  a  despising,  slighting,  or  contemptuous 
manner ;  contemptuously,  scomingly. 

de-spi  te.  *  de-spight,  *  de-spit,  *  do- 
spyt,  -di-splte,  *  dy-spyte.  s  .  prep.,  A 
adi:  [O.  Fr.  <^.v'i^■  Hal.  dispetto;  Lat.  despec- 
tiis ^  (s.)  conteaipr.  (a.)  debjiised,  pa.  par.  of 
desj)icio  =  to  look  down  upon,  to  despise.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Contempt. 

**  Hadden  despit  that  wommon  kyng  Bchnlde  be." 
Robert  of  QUmcesier.  p.  J7. 

•  2.  A  state  of  contempt ;  despicability. 

"  To  make  of  the  same  gobet  oo  vessel  into  ouonz;  4 
nothir  into  dispytf." — W y cliff c  :  tiom.  ix 

*  3.  Malice,  malignity. 

**  A  man  full  of  malice  and  detpight."' 
Toyage^.  i-  64. 
4,  A  Contemptuous  defiance.    lH.] 


bai,  b6^;  poiit.  j^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  chin,  boni?h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  - 1 
-aian,  -tian  =  shan.     tion.  -sion  =  ahiin ;  -^ion,  -^on  -  zhfin.    -Uoua.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -bXe,  -die,  &c.  =  b«L  d^L 
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despite — despoticalneea 


"  Ooiw  to  meet  dAOger  with  desplu." 

•  5.  An  act  of  contempt  joined  with  malice ; 
U)  indignity  ;  a  conLuiiuIy. 

"Thou  Lftvest  dun  me  desjiHcs  thre." 
__    ,       ,  ibVuiw  tiagcM,  1,807. 

Tl  In  despite :  In  spite  of. 

".  .  .  lie  forced  ujion  them,  lu  tbelrown  d4»pU4."~ 
Miu-aulag:  IIM.  Siig,.  cli.  xli. 
B.  Aa  prep. :  In  spite  ot 

"  Ills  lianner  Sci)tti»li  winds  Mmll  blow, 
Uctpiia  etiuh  iuu;in  or  mighty  Joe  " 

^tw«  ;  Lurd  u/  t/u-  lilct,  U.  la 

C*  As  adv.:  In  epite  of;  despite.  (Fol- 
lowed by  of.) 

"  So  thou  through  windows  of  thliio  Hffe  ohalt  SM 
Dcajjita  nf  wriukleH,  thin  tliy  goldiMi  tliiiv." 

iHiafx»}i.  :  Son7ict  8. 

"  de-Spite,  v.t.  &  i.    [Despite,  ».] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  treat  with  despite  or  contempt;  to 
despise. 

"  Hti  Iltlietb  und  lovuth  tbut  Gkide«  Uw  UespiteUi.' 
J'  J'ltiifftnun,  p.  116. 

2.  To  vex,  to  offend,  to  tease,  to  spite. 
"Suttiiii;  the  towii  ou  fire  to  dc$pUe  Bacchna.** — 

Maleigk :  UUt.  World. 

B.  Jiitrans.  :  To  be  filled  with  iudigimtion 
at  any  pei-bou  or  thing. 

*  If  To  do  despite  to  :  To  di.shunour  ;  to  treat 
wit!  contumely. 

'*  Have  done  lintjAte  unto  tbe  spirit  of  grace."— A«&, 
I.  'ii. 

•  de-spit'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [  Despite,  v.\ 

de -spite- ful,  *do-splght-full,  *  de- 
Spyte-fUl,  u.     [En-,  despite;  -/»/tO-] 

1.  Full  of  conten)i)t,  scorn,  nialiguity,  and 
malic'^  ;  niidicious  ;  muligiiaut. 

"  Preserve  in>  ^om  the  tmuds  of  our  tletpitefui  kZtd 
deadly  ciiwmiea.'  —Kiitff  Charles:  Eikoii  iiaail^t. 

2,  Done  through  malice  or  hutred. 

"The  heiuuus  and  detpiliifiil  ad 
G£  Satan  doue  iii  Furudiae."      JlUtvii:  /•.£.,  x-  1. 1 

de  -  spi  te  -  ful  -ly,  *  de-spighf -full  J, 
* de-spight-fUl-lye,  adv.  [Eug.  despite- 
fut;  -ly.]  In  a  despitoful,  malicious,  or  con- 
temptuous manner. 

"  Pray  for  them  that  d«spUcfaUy  use  yon  and  pers»- 
CT)t«  you."— Matt.  v.  4i 

•  de-spi'te-ful-ness,  *  de-spight'-ful- 
nes3,  *  de-spy te-ful-nes,  s.  [Eng.  de- 
spiteful; -ncss.]    Alalice,  hatred,  or  mali;,'uity. 

"  Let  ui  exam^lne  him  with  duspU^iilnrES  niid  tor- 
ture, that  we  may  know  hlu  lueekuesa,  luid  prove  hla 
patience,"— irMii-iTH  ii.  19. 

*de-spit'-e-ous,*de-spit-ous,  'de-spit- 
i-OUS,  '  di-Spit-OUS,  c.  [O.  Fr.  despiteux.] 
Despiteful,  malicious,  malignant. 

"  Amendd  from  Deloraine  to  crave, 
For  fuul  dcipiteous  scathe  and  scorn," 

Hc'jtt :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mituttrel,  V.  19. 

de  -spit  -e-ous-ly,  *  de-pit-ous~liche, 
*  de-spit-ous-ly,  *  de-spit-us-ly,  'di- 
spit-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despiteous ;  -hj.} 
In  a  despiteful  or  malignant  manner  ;  despite- 
fully. 

"  And  saw  his  wife  dctpitousty  yaleln." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  5,025. 

•de-spit-ing,  *  de-spight-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Despite,  t'.] 

A,  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  pa7-ticip.  adj.:  (8e« 
the  verl"). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  de- 
spite. 

•  des-pi'-tion,  s.    [Despicion.] 

•  de-spit'-ous,  a.    [Despiteods.] 

•des-plal'-en.  •  des-play",  v.t.  [Display,  v.] 

de-spoil',  *  de-spoil-en,  *  despnll-en, 
*de-3pule,  *  dis-poyl-en,  'dis-puyl, 
•dys-pfliyle,    v.t.      [O.   Fr.   dcsjivUlcr,  des- 

puiller;  Fr.  depouiller ;  Sp.  &  Port,  de^yojar 
from  Lat.  despolio  =  to  plunder :  de  (intens.) 
and  siiolio  =  to  plunder  ;  folium  =  plunder, 
spoil.) 

1.  To  strip,  to  rob,  to  plunder,  to  deprive, 
to  take  anything  away  from  by  force. 

"  If  mino  the  plory  to  drspnil  the  foe. 
On  I'htehua'  temple  I'll  his  arms  bMtow." 

Pope :  Homers  Iliad.  viL  ih,  96. 

Tf  Followed  by  of  before  the  thing  taken 
away. 

"Having  dapofCd  me  of  my  sword,  mine  honour." 
Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Love't  Cure,  v.  i. 

2,  To  strip. 

"lonathiia  tlUpnylid  hlnuelt  fro  the  coot«." — Wij- 
tiiffe:  '.  Afjfffsxviii  t 

*  3.  To  strip  to  divest. 


"Tbeaa  formed  itonee.  ds9poifed  ot  tbelr  ahelln,  and 
txpoawl  n]>oii  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  iu  time 
moulder  ttway."—  Woodward :  FuiiiU. 

•de  spoil',  8.    [Despoil,  v.]    Spoil,  plunder, 

Bpoliation,  desolation. 

"  'TLb  done :  d»*p'>U  and  denolatlon 
O'er  Rylutoiies  rilrdoimilri  have  blown." 

Wordtioorth:   tvUite  'ioe  of  Ilylitoue,v\\. 

de-sp^l'ed,  '  despulled,  *di-spoyled, 
"  di  spoylld,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Despoil,  v. J 

de -spoil -er,  «.  [Eng.  despoil;  -er.]  One 
who  ilt'spoila,  rol>s,  strips,  or  plunders ;  a 
plunderer. 

"  The  deipailert  and  the  despoiled  bod,  for  the  mont 
part,  been  rebels  alike. "—J/«cau^^y.•  Uitt.  F.itg..  cb.  11. 

de-spoll'-Ing,  •  de-spoyl-ynge,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &'  s.     (Dkspoil,  r.  J 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  S:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1,  The  act  of  spoiling,  robbing,  or  plunder- 
ing ;  despoliation. 

*  2.  That  whicli  is  taken  ;  sjtoils. 

"  He  rafte  the  drspojilyiige  fro  the  cruel  lyouu."— 
Chancer  :  Boethiiu,  p.  H7. 

■^de-spoU'-ment.  s.  [Eng.  despoil;  -meM.] 
The  act  of  despoiling  or  plundering ;  despolia- 
tion. 

tde-spo-U-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  dpspoliotio, 
liom  despoliatiis,  pa.  i)ar.  of  df.f^polio  ~  to  de- 
spoil (q. v.).]  'ITieact  ofdespoihnsorplunder- 
iug;  spoliation,  plunder,  robbery, 

^1  It)  tlic  history  of  iiutious  Despoliation  hafl 
phiyed  in  some  respects  th(»  greatest  part, 
most  of  the  wars  wljich  ]jrevailed  in  the  past 
being  essentially  arnn-d  incursions  of  desijoil- 
ers,  who  robbed  witlioiit  limit  and  dejjtroyed 
without  compunction,  so  that,  while  all  nations 
had  vigorous  laws  to  prevent  private  despoli- 
ation and  Burpress  banditta,  tlie  rulere  and 
aristocracy  have  stood  above  the  hiw  and 
plundered  to  their  hearts'  content.  Ostensibly, 
indeed,  tlie  great  wars  of  the  past  have  not 
bi;en  canipaignsof  despoliation, but  practically 
nearly  all  of  tbt-m  come  uniier  this  category, 
and  many  of  tbe  wars  to  which  history  pa.\s 
respectful  attention  were  unblushing  raids 
of  robbers,  intended  to  despoil  neighboring 
peoples  of  their  wealth,  their  inhabitants,  or 
their  country.  Happily,  growing  civilization 
has  prnctically  put  an  end  to  wars  of  this 
character. 

dS-spond',  v.i.  [Lat.  despondeo  ^  (1)  to  pro- 
mise fully,  (2)  to  give  up,  to  lose  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  s'fiO)ideo=  to  promise.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  l>e  cast  down  in  spirits  ; 
to  give  way  to  despair  or  despondency  ;  to 
lose  heart  and  hope  ;  to  be  dejected. 

"  others  depress  their  own  minds,  despond  at  first 
diffi  cu  1  ty . "— £oct«. 

2.  TheoL  :  To  lose  hope  of  Divine  mercy. 

"Seme  may  terrify  tlie  conscience,  Bnme  may  allure 
tbe  slothful,  and  some  encourage  the  despomJing 
mind.  ■ — Watts. 

•  de-spond',  s.    [Despond,  v.]    Despondency. 

"  Wherefore  Christian  was  left  to  tumble  In  tlie 
Slough  of  £>--.pond  ^loue." — Banyan  :  PUg  Prog..  t^I  i. 

de-spon'-den-yy,    *  de-sp6n -den^e,  s. 

[Lat.  despondcns,  pr.  par.  of  despondeo.]  A 
state  of  being  despondent ;  a  loss  of  heart  or 
spirits  ;  dejection  of  mind. 

"The  unhappy  prince  aeemed.  during  sonae  davs,  to 
be  sunk  in  despottdency." — Jfacaulag:  ffist.  £ri<;., 
ch.  iiv. 

IF  For  the  difference  between  despondency 
and  despair,  see  Despair. 

de-Spdn'-dent,  a.  [ Lat.  despondcns ,  i>r. 
par.  oi despondeo.]  In  a  state  of  despondency; 
dejected  in  spirit ;  desponding ;  losing  heart 
and  resolution. 

".  .  .  a  dull  derpondejii  flock. 
With  not  a  brightness  waviuc  o'er  their  plumes. 
And  nought  save  chattering:  discord  in  thiir  uot«." 
Thotitson  :  Atau7i,n.  9:9-81. 

*  de-sp6n'-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  despondent; 
•ly.'\  In  a  despondent  or  desponding  manner  ; 
despondingly, 

"  He  thus  deipondently  caacXxxde^"— Barrow :  Serm., 
p.  3l«t. 

de-sp6nd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  despond:  -er.]  One 
who  despotiiis,  or  gives  way  to  despondency, 

"  I  am  no  desponder  in  my  nature."— 5i?J/(- 

de-spond'-ing, pr.  par.,  a.,&8.  [Despond, ».) 
A  (f  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 


C.  As  aubst. :  Tlie  act  of  K>viiig  way  to  do* 
spondeticy  ;  despair,  dejection,  loss  of  heart 
or  resolution. 

dS-spSnd'-ing-l^.  adv.     [Eng.  desponding  ,* 

-ty.\    Iu  a  desjionding  manner  ;  despairingly. 

"Swift,  without li  penny  lu  hla  punse,  was  detpond- 
ingiy  luokiufi:  out  of  bin  window,  to  gaj>e  away  tba 
time.'— .^/*«i-uiun  .'  Hfm  of  Hwift. 

*de-8pon'  sage.s.  (Lat.  desponsus,  pa.  par. 
of  de-sprmdeo. \  The  act  of  betrothing;  be- 
trothal ;  desi'ousatiou. 

".  .  .  for  deiponsag€  of  Atbelrld  hie  daagbter.'— 
Fox:  ilartyrt,  p.  103. 

•  de-spon'-sate,  v.t.  [Lat  desponsatus,  pa. 
par.  u{  de-^ponso  =  to  betroth  :  d«  (intens.),  and 
spundeo  =  to  promise.]  To  betroth,  to  affi- 
ance,    (fiocktram..) 

•  do-spdn-sa'-tlon,  ».  [Vr.  desponsation ; 
Low  Lat.  di'jyponsntto,  fro\nde.'iponsotus,ita.  par. 
of  desponso.]  Tlie  act  or  ceieiuouy  of  be- 
trothing or  affiancing  ;  betrotlial, 

"  For  all  tbia  d^pmuation  of  b<r."—Taiftor .  Or^at 
Ezemplar,  jit.  i ,  s.  L 

•de-sp6n'-s6r-Sr,  s.  [haX.  dtsponsus,  pa.  pai. 
of  dr^jiundeo  =  to  l»etroth,  to  jtledge.]  A  be- 
trothal. 

"  Harlne  left  the  d^spomorita  In  the  bands  of  the 
Ear]  of  Bristol,"— ^Turr (lU'^M .-  Civil  War,  i.  W. 

•  de-sport',  v.  k  S.      [DlSPOET.J 

des'-pot,  •  des'-po-ta,  5.  [Pr.  despote;  8p. 
Al  lUil.  dtspvia,  dc^j.cto,  from  Low  Lat.  dcspotvs, 
from  Gr.  Sesn-onjs  (dcspotcs)  =  a  lord.] 

1.  An  irresponsible  ruler  or  sovereign  ;  an 
emjieror,  king,  or  other  prince  invested  with 
absolute  power,  or  ruling  wit;, out  any  control 
of  men,  constitution,  or  law.  Numbers  of 
instances  might  be  nami'd,  mankiud  having 
been  under  the  nilp  of  Despot;*  much  longer 
tJian  under  limited  rulers.  All  theoldnatioa% 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  SJacedonian, 
R(mian,  Chinese,  Ac,  were  governed  by  long 
dynasties  of  despotic  rulers,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  irresi)onsihle  were  those  of  Borae, 
who  were  controlled  neither  Iiy  an  aristocracy 
of  nobles  nor  by  any  powerful  relipious  estab- 
lishment, while  the  army  belonged  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  nation.  Of  modem  despotic 
rulers,  those  of  (bina  are  controlled  by  a  well- 
defined  series  of  ancient  political  and  religious 
rules,  which  they  dare  not  transpress,  while 
the  Czars  of  Iiu.ssia  are  held  in  cheek  by  a 
vigorous  infusion  of  modern  democratic  senti- 
ment in  the  nobles  and  tbe  middle  class  of  the 
people.  The  must  complete  of  modem  despots 
are  the  rulers  of  Turkey  and  JVrsia,  whoso 
rule  is  based  on  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism 
of  the  people. 

2.  A  lord  or  prince  ;  one  high  in  authority. 
"  To  their  favourite  sens  or  brolbers  they  imparted 

the  more  hAty  ai  pellatiou  of  lord  or  Ui:-%p'rt."—Oibbon: 
Decline  and  I'uU  uf  the  lioman  Empire,  ch.  liii. 

3.  A  tyrant ;  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  per- 
son or  class. 

"  The  friends  of  Jncohins  are  no  longer  desvotx  ;  the 
hetraj^raof  the  common  cause  are  no  longer  truton." 
£u  rke :  On  a  liegicide  Peace. 

•  des'-i>6-ta,  s.    [Despot.] 

•  des'-pd-tat,  s.  [Despot.]  Government  by 
a  despot ;  absolute  and  irres]ionsiljle  rule;  a 
territory  governed  by  a  despot. 

"The  Greek  detpotat  of  Epeirus  held  by  the  boose  of 

iUigeloa.' — Frceiaan:  Uitt,  Geog.  Europe,  L  'iM. 

des-p6t'-ic,  *  des-pot'-ick,  des-pot'~io- 

al,  a.     [Fr.  despot iqiie ;    Gr.  ^eo-TroTiKos  ('ie»- 
potikos),  from  SttrTro-nji;  (desjwtes)  =  a  lord.] 

1.  Absolute,  irresponsible,  uncontrolled  by 
men,  laws,  or  constitution ;  as  a  despotic 
government. 

"  What  kings  decree,  the  soldier  must  obey. 
Wngcd  iig:dust  foes  ;  aud,  when  tiie  warsareo'er. 
Fit  only  coniaiutiin  despotic^  ijower," 

Hryden:  Sigi^muHda  ir  Uuitcardo,  597-99 

2.  Absolute,  uncontrolled,  arbitraiy,  tyran- 
nical. 

"It  was  not  by  tbe  ordinary  arts  of  courtiers  that 
she  establLtlied  and  long  maintained  her  despotic 
empire  oi'(>r  tbe  feeblest  ot  minds." — Maeauiay  :  Biat. 
Eng.,  ch.  XV 

des-p6t'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  despoiical; 
-ly.]  In  a  desjMttic,  arbitrary,  or  absolute 
manner;  arbitrarily. 

"  Furti-scue  well  distinpnished  between  a  monarchy 
despot icaili/  legal,  and  a  political  or  civil  nionarcLy.'— 
Burke. 

•  des-pot'-i-cal-ness,  s.     [Eng.  despoticnl,\ 


C&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  our,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     sd,  oe  =  e.     ey  — a.    qu  =  kw. 
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-new.]    The  quality  of  bOng  despotic  ;  abso- 

lutenesB,  absolutism. 

dos'-pot-i^m,  s.    [Ft.  dtspotieme  ■  Sp.  &  ItaL 

despot  ismv,   from  Gr.  fieffjroTTjs  {despotes)  =  a 

lord.] 
1.  Absolutism  ;   absolute,  nn  control  led,  or 

Irresponsible    autbority,    power,    or   guvern- 

znent. 

11  Tlio  Iiistory  of  nearly  ever>'  nation  haa 
been  one  uf  a  growth  of  despotism,  lullowod 
in  most  ciiscs  by  a  gnidual  development  of 
republican  sentiment  and  a  redlining  of  power 
by  the  jieojile.  Tiie  early  empires  were  all 
contnilled  by  despotic  governments,  prirtic- 
ulary  that  of  Rome,  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  irresponsible  Despotism  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Several  of  the  ancient  Despotisms 
etill  survive,  directly  in  the  Government  of 
China,  and  secondarily  in  those  of  Persia  and 
Turkey.  Modern  Europe  has  been  Bnved  from 
Despotisms  by  the  free  spirit  of  tho  nobles  and 
the  struggle  for  liberty  amonf;  the  peojile,  the 
nearest  approaches  to  a  Despotism  being  in 
France,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
Napoleon.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
Russia,  whose  Government  is  almost  as  des- 
potic as  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  It  is  time  to  take  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue 
oar  victory  over  JespotUtn  bb  to  niu  Into  aiiori-liy."— 
iiacauUiy  :  Uut.  Eng..  ch.  L 

2.  A  despotic  use  of  power ;  arbitrariness, 
tyranny. 

•des'-pot-ist,  5.  [Eng.  d€5po( ;  -ist.l  A  sup- 
porter of  despotism. 

"  Aa  thorouith  n  despotist  and  imperinUst  fts  Straifurd 
himaelf."— C.  Khigxh-jf  ;  Life.  iL  6«.     (Ditviet.) 

•  des-p6t-6c'-ra-9y,  5.  [Gr.  Sfffn-tSn)?  (dec- 
potea)  =  a  lord,  and  *fpaTe'u>  {kralto)  =  to  rule.] 
Tbe  nile  of  despots  ;  despotism. 

"  Detpofocracy,  the  worst  luatitutloii  of  the  middle 
aigeAr—Theodorn  Parker :   Workt.  v.  26a.    {Da9iu.\ 

•  de-spre'ad,  v.t.    [Dtspread.] 
•do~Bpre've,  v.t.    [Disprove.] 

•  de-spu'-mate,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  despumatm, 
pa.  inir.  of  despxinio  —  (t.)  to  take  off  the  scum, 
to  skim,  (i.)  to  foam,  to  boil :  d<  =  away,  and 
jpwTn^  =  foam.] 

A.  Intraiu. :  To  throw  off  parts  in  foam ; 
to  froth,  to  foam,  to  work. 

"  That  discharge  is  a  benefit  to  the  conrtitntton,  and 
will  help  It  the  sooner  (Uid  faater  to  dispumaXe  aud 
purify.'— C/itfy/i^:  EtigtUh  Malad/,  (uajf,  p.  304. 

B,  Trans. :  To  throw  off  in  froth  or  foam. 

"They  were  thrown  off  and  deapunuUed  npon  the 
larger  eiiiuuotoiy  and  open  glanda.  —Cheyne:  EnglUh 
MaUdy  (17J3),  p.  a6U. 

•  de-spu-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  despu-niatio,  from 
despvvw.]  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  otf 
in  frotli  or  foam  ;  working  otf. 

"ThiB  they  do  in  eruptive  fevers,  by  a  kind  oi  de- 
tpu'nutvnu—Paley  :  Jfatural  TUeology.  ch.  atxvL 

•  de-spu'me,  v.t.  [Fr.  despuwer ;  Lat.  de- 
spuino.  J  To  clear  from  scum  or  froth,  to  skim, 
to  clarify. 

"  If  bo&ey  be  despumed^  that  to  to  any,  skimmed  and 
clarified  .  .  ."—UoiLand:  Flinie,  bk.  xxii..  ch.  :*. 

*des-pu'te,  v.  k  s.    [Dispdtk.] 

•  de-Bq.ua' -nidte,    v.  i.      [Lat.    desq^uirtmtus, 

j>a.  par.  of  desqiiaiiu)  =  to  scale  oil':  de  =i 
away,  from,  and  squama  =  a  scale.]  To  scale 
or  peel  off ;  to  exfoliate. 

•  des-qua-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  desquamaiiOy 
from  desquaiico.] 

Old  Swg. :  The  act  of  scaling  foul  bones. 

•  de-squSjn'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  d€S(jiiamat(e)  ; 
-ive.]    The  san'ie  as  Desquamatoky  (q.v.). 

•  de-squam'-a-tdr-i?,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  de- 
squaiiuitic);  -ory.] 

A.  As  mlj. :  Relating  to  or  of  tbe  nature  of 
desquamation  ;  exfoliating. 

"The  detqaamatory  stage  aow  begina."— i'lumAe. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Old  Surg. :  A  kind  of  trepan  used  to  remove 
the  Jamiuie  of  exlohated  bones. 

"  In  the  tiill  of  these,  cnnie  the  surgeons  ladt-n  with 
pincers,  LTiine-billB,  i^utUeters,  dcsiiuimuitorift,  dilatLTi, 
BciuEiurB,  i^iwa'^L' EsCrans/e :  i^ueoedo't  VitUtns,  p.  28. 

•  dess,  *  desse,  s.    [Dais.] 

1.  A  dais. 

2.  A  desk. 

**  And  next  to  her  sate  goodly  Shamefastnesav^ 
N«  ever  durst  her  eyes  from  ground  uproai*, 
He  ever  oucv  did  loo  ice  up  from  her  dtssse," 

Spejiur:  F.  ti;  IV.  X.  5a 


dSf-86rf,  s.  [Fr.  =  the  Ufit  course  at  table, 
from  desscTvir  =  to  clear  the  table  :  dxs  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  serui/- =to  serve.] 
The  last  course  at  a  dinner  or  entertainment ; 
a  service  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats  laid  after  the 
meat,  &c.,  has  been  removed. 

•■  At  your  dfsBcrt  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  tii«t  courne  wm  well  eerv'J  up  iu  pUte." 
King:  Arc  of  Cookery. 

•des'-tanye,  s.    [Distance.] 

*  de-state,  v.t.     [Pref.  de  =  away,  from,  and 

Eng.    state   (q.v.)/]      To  divest  of   state  or 
grandeur. 

"The  king  of  eternal  glory,  to  the  world's  ejfe.  d#- 
Mtating  himaelf."— .I* dunu      Work*,  t  420.     [Dairtet.) 

:*des-teni'-per,  «.    [Distemper.] 

*  de3-tein'-praun9e,  s.   [Distempebance.] 

*  des-tem'-pringe,  5.    [Distempering.] 

*  des-ten-yng,  s.    [Destining.] 

•des-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  destre;  Prov.  desfra, 
dextra  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  destTa  ;  Lat.  dextra.  ] 
The  right  liand. 

"  Thl  atedea  that  though  haddest  In  defter  leddea.'*— 
Body  and  Soul,  35. 

•des-teyn,  v.t.    [Destine,  v.] 

»des-tin,s.    [Fr.]   Destiny,  fate.    Pestint.] 

"  Under  the  Dc»tint  adamauttue  band."    ifanton. 

*  des'-tin-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  destin(e);  -abU.] 

Callable  of'being  destined  or  predetermined. 

"ThiB  miracle  of  the  ordre  dettinable."— Chaucer : 
BofifMui.  bk,  iv. 

"  des'-tin-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  destinab(h) , 
■ly.]    In  a'destinable  manner. 

*  des'-tin-al,  "  des'-tin-all,  a.  [As  if  from 
a  L;it.  destlnalis.]  Destineii  ;  fixed  by  or  de- 
pending on  destiny 

"The  ordre  deathml  procedith  of  the  simplicit*  ti 
^\\r\iiia.\mc&' —  Chiiucer  :  Boethiiu,  p.  135. 

*  des'-tin-  ate,    v.  t.      {  Destinate,    a.]      To 

destine,  to  appoint,  to  design. 

"Birds  are  destinnted  to  fly  among  the  branches  of 

trees  uiid  bushes. "—/iny ;  On  the  Creation. 

•des' -tin-ate,  *  des-tin-at,  a.  [Lat.  rfes- 
tinatas,  pa.  par.  of  (/e5fino  =  to  fasten,  to  make 
firm,  to  destine  ;  dtst'ina  =a  prop,  a  support : 
de  =  down,  and  sto  —  to  8taud.]  Fixed  by 
destiny  or  fate  ;  destined,  appointed,  fated. 

"  Art  cannot  regain 
One  poor  hour  lost,  nur  rescue  a  amaU  fly 
By  a  fool'e  linger  drslinate  to  dia' 

Ilabini/f'in :  Vaslarn,  FuneraU  of  G.  Taloot. 

*  des'-tin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  (7.  [Destinate,  v.] 

*  des'-tin-at-ing*  pr,  par.,  o.,  &  s,  [Desti- 
nate, v.] 

A.&S,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  destining,  appoint- 
ing, or  designing. , 

"The  deitinarinij  and  denoting  of  vnprofltable  .  .  . 
inventlouB."— /'ri^fww ."  ffittrio-JIiuaix,  pL  L,  act  2 

des-tin-a'-tion,    s.       [Lat.  de.^tinatw,   from 
destinatus,  p!L  par.  of  desti no  ;  Ft.  destination  ; 
Sp.  destinacion;  Port.  dcstiTWido ;  Ital.  d£Sti- 
nazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  destining,  appointing,  or 
designing. 

*'  Which  dettiruUlon  not  coming  to  b»  »ccumpliehed." 
Boyle :   Works,  v.  ■US. 

2.  The  end,  purpose,  use,  or  aim  for  which 
anything  is  api'ointed,  intended,  or  designed. 

"There  is  a  great  variety  of  apprebeusioos  and 
fancies  oi  meji.  in  the  dustination  and  applici^tiou  of 
things  to  severid  euda  and  uses-"— jffoJc 

3.  The  place  or  poiut  to  which  one  is  bound, 
or  to  which  a  thing  is  sent ;  the  intended  end 
of  a  journey,  voyage,  kc. 

"A  possibility  of  not  arriving  si  the  pl»c8  of  his 
degtination.'— 6ear<A:  Lighcqf  Mature.  voL  ii..  pt.  iii-. 
oh  26. 

n.  Scots  Law : 

1.  Gen. :  A  term  applied  to  the  series  of 
heirs  called  to  the  suecession  of  lieritable  or 
movable  property,  by  the  provision  of  the  law 
or  title,  or  by  will. 

2.  Spec.:  A  nomination  of  successors  in  a 
certain  order,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
testator. 

%  For  the  difference   between  destination 
and  destiity,  see  DiiSTisv. 
dSs'-tine,  v.t.     [Fr.  destiner;   Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  destinar ;  Ital.  destinare,  from  Lat.  des- 
t^no  ^  to  desUue.l 


1.  To  fate  ;  to  predetennine,  appoint.  aaBign. 
or  devote  to  any  use,  purpose,  position,  or 
place. 

"The  greatness  which  she  [Erltaln]  naa  dutinad  to 

attain."— ^'»<-'»"''»*  -  Ui»t.  Eng..  oh,  f, 

2.  To  appoint  or  set  aside  to  any  use.- 

3.  To  lix  or  detennine  unalterably. 

■■Tlifi  liif'^mal  Judt^e's  lireiwHul  power 
From  the  dark  nm  ehnll  tLio*  tiiy  ,/.A(t«<'J  liour." 
Prinr:  To  th«  Memory  of  Col.  VUliera. 

*  4.  To  devote,  to  doom  to  punishment  OT 
misery. 

"  May  heaven  around  this  d^ttiti^d  head 
The  choicest  ot  \U  curaea  B]>ri-nd." 

Prior:  To  u  i'oung  OeiMeman  in  £o*f. 

des'-tined,  v<^.  par.  or  «.     [Destine,  r.] 

des-tin-mg,  " des-tcn-yng,  pt.  par.,  a,. 

k  s.     [Destine,  v.\ 

A.  "k  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A  fi  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  designing,  intending,  or  ap- 
pointing beforehand. 

2.  Destiny,  fate. 

■*  Of  God  hit  was  thy  dfstfnjma." 

AHt'innd«r,  e,86«. 

t  des'-tin-ifm,  s.     (Eng.  destin(y)  ;  -ism.]    A 
belief  in  destiny  or  fate ;  fatalism. 

•d^8'-tm-ist,    s.     [Eng.  d£stiniv):   -iat.)     A 
believer  in  destiny  or  fate  ;  a  fatalist. 

•des'-tin-jr,  v.t.     [Destiny,  5.]    To  destine. 

(Chettle:  Kindhart's  Dreiim,  1592,  p.  68,  ed. 

1841.) 
des'-tin-y,   •  aes-tan-ee,    ♦  dea-tan-ye, 

*  des-tegn-e, '  des-ten-ye,  *  dea-ten-e, 

*  des-tin-e.   *  des-tln-ee,  *  des-tyn-e, 

*  des-tyn-ie,  s.  [Fr.  destiJiec ;  Sp.,  P^rt.,  & 
Ital.  destino,  from  Lat.  d^tinata,  fem.  sing,  of 
destinatus,  pa.  par.  of  destino  -  to  destine.] 
[Destinate,  a.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  fate,  lot,  doom,  or  fortune  appointed, 
allotted,  or  p red eter mined  for  each  person  or 
tiling  ;  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  person. 

"  At  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  iu  the  morning ;  thither  h* 
Will  come  to  know  hia  destiny." 

Shakesp.  :  MacbHh,  dL  b. 

2,  Unavoidable,  invincible  necessity  ;  fata. 

"  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  detdny." 

Sh'ik'.-sp.  :  Richard  III.,  vr.  i. 

IL  Myth. :  The  power  which  presides  over 
the  lot  or  fortune  of  men  ;  the  same  as  the 
Purc;fi  or  Fates  in  classical  mythology. 
(Generally  in  the  plural.) 

"  Ti^rhapa  great  Hector  then  had  foond  bis  fate  ; 
But  Jove  and  Destiny  prolunKtsd  his  date." 

Pope  -■  Homers  llind,  xi.  21$,  214. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriuiiuates  between  d<5- 
iiny,  fate,  lot,  and  doom :  *'  All  these  terras 
are  ennUoyed  with  regard  to  human  events 
which  are  not  under  one's  control  Destiny 
is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk  in 
life  ;  jaU  in  regard  to  what  one  suffers  ;  iot  in 
regard  to  what  one  gets  or  possesses  ;  and 
duom  is  that  portion  of  one's  destiny  or  fate 
which  depends  upon  the  will  of  another: 
destiny  is  marked  out ;  fate  is  hxed  ;  tlie  lot  is 
a-ssigned ;  the  doom  is  passed.  It  was  the 
deattny  of  Julius  Ca;sar  to  act  a  great  part  in 
the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of 
government  at  Rome  ;  it  was  his  fate  at  last 
to  die  by  the  bauds  of  assassins,  tlxe  chief  of 
whom  had  been  bis  avowed  friends  ;  had  he 
beeu  contented  with  a  humbler  lot  than  that 
of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed  honours, 
ricbea,  and  a  long  life ;  his  duom  was  beuled 
by  the  last  step  which  he  took  in  makmg 
himself  einpen.r;  it  is  not  permitted  for 
us  to  inquire  into  our  future  destiny;  it  is 
our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate,  to  be  con- 
tented with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 
doom :  a  parent  may  have  great  mfluence  over 
the  destiny  of  his  chdd,  by  the  education  he 
gives  to  him,  or  the  principles  he  instils  into 
his  mind  ;  tliere  are  many  who  owe  their  un- 
happy /oie  eutii'ely  to  tbe  want  of  early  habits 
of  piety  ;  riches  or  poverty  may  be  assigned 
to  ua  as  our  lot." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  destiny 
and  dfjitination :  "  The  destiny  is  the  point  or 
line  marked  out  iu  the  walk  of  life  ;  the  desti- 
nation is  the  place  fixed  upon  iu  particular  : 
as  everv  man  has  his  peculiar  des(ini/,  so  every 
traveller  has  his  particular  destination.  Des- 
tiny is  altogetlier  set  above  human  control ; 
no  man  can  determine,  though  be  may  in- 
fluence, the  destiny  of  another  :  destination  is, 
however,  the  specilic  act  of  an   individual. 


bSa,  1)5»:  pofit.  jtf^l;  cat.  ceU.  cHorus,  5W11.  bench:  go.  gem;  tHiii,  this;   sis.  a$:  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.    -jB* 
-tian  =  Shan.   -Uon,  -slon  =  sHiin:  -tion,  -?ion  =  iHuh.  -oious,  -Uous.  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  _  bpl.  d«l. 
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destiny — destructive 


either  for  himaell  or  auoiher  :  we  leave  the 
destiny  of  a  man  to  develop  itself ;  but  we 
may  inquire  al)Out  hiH  own  dc^ftination,  or 
that  of  his  cliililreu  :  it  ia  a  eon.solitig  reflec- 
tion that  the  destiniesnt'  short-nighted  niort.ilg 
like  ouraelves  are  in  the  handa  of  One  wlio 
both  can  and  will  overrule  them  to  our  ad- 
vantage if  we  place  full  reliance  ou  llim." 
{firabli :  Eiig.  Synon.) 

*  destiny-reader,  ».     A  fortune-teller. 

(Ash.) 

*  dSs-tif -U-ent.  a.    [Lat.  destUiuns,  pr.  par. 
of  de^^tituo.)    Failing,  wanting,  deficient. 

des'-ti-tute,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  d£stitutu3,  pa.  par. 
of  destituo  —  to  set  or  place  alone  :  de  =■  away, 
from,  and  statuo  ^  to  place  ;  status  =  a  stand- 
ing, a  position  ;  sto  =  to  stand.] 
A.  As  atljective  : 

1.  Forsaken,   deserted,  abandoned,   friend- 
less. 

2.  Poor  ;  in  a  state  of  destitution  or  want ; 
needy. 


3.  In  want,  without,  wanting,  deprived. 
(Followed  by  of.) 

"  Now  I  am  q^gode  oownesayle  di-itUiUe." 

E.  Eriij.  Poeint.  p.  1«. 

•B.  As  subst.:  A  destitute,  poor,  forsaken. 
or  friendless  person  ;  one  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. 

"O.  my  friends,  have  pity  upon  this  poor  dettitute. 
for  the  baud  of  God  hAth  touched  ha.  —P.  St.  John  : 
Btmotu  {imi.  p.  3:^4. 

T  For  the  differenee  Iwtween  destitute  and 
bare,  see  Bare  ;  for  that  between  destitute  and 
forsaken,  see  Forsaken. 

"  des'-ti-tute,  v.t.    (Destitute,  o.) 

1.  To  forsake,  to  al)andon,  to  desert. 
"Siii>i'ose  God  do  thus  dtstitttta  us.  yet  ou»  anxiety 

or   sulicitiide  .  .  .  can    never    be  able    to    relieve  or 
Koure  u». "— ifammonti  ;  Pract.  Catechitm,  lii.,  5  s. 

2.  To  disappoint. 

"  Lest,  expecting  greater  matters  than  the  cause  will 
afford,  he  l>e  necdle-ssly  offended,  when  his  expecta- 
tion 19  d>jstUufeU.'^y-thcrb!/  .   Atheom.  (1G2-2).  p.  8. 

3.  To  render  destitute ;  to  strip ;  to  deprive. 

"  Tliey.  being  deatUtUed  of  their  head,  submitted. " — 
Macun :  Beitry  VII.,  i».  18;i. 

4.  To  leave  without  care  or  attention  ;  to 
neglect. 

"It  is  the  sinfuilest  tbiiig  in  the  world  to  forsake 
01  dettitute  A  plantation." — Bacon  :  E*taj/»:  Of  Planta- 
tiom. 

' des -ti-tute-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  destitute;  -ly.] 
In  a  state  or  condition  of  destitution. 

"She  heyuadettituMy  left  vlthoute  eomforte  of 
hosb-inde."— PdaJ  ;  i  Tim.  v. 

*des'-ti-tute-neas,s.  [Y>vi^.  destitute ;  -Ttess.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  destitute  ;  destl- 
tntion. 

dSs-ti-tn'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  destitvXio,  from  des- 
tit^Uus,  pa.  par.  o(  destUuo.} 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  destitute 
or  in  want ;  abject  poverty  or  want. 

"  DettitiUion  in  food  and  doathlng  is  such  an  im- 
pediment, as.  tiil  it  be  removed,  suifereth  not  the 
uitud  of  man  to  admit  any  other  c^x^'—Booker . 
Bcclei.  PfilUi/. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  deprived 
of  anything;  deprivation. 

"  I  aui  unhappy— Lhy  mother  and  thjrself  at  a  dli- 
tancfl  trtnu  me ;  and  what  can  compensate  for  such  A 

des'-tra,  a.    [luij 

Music :  The  right ;  as  destra  mano,  the  right 
hand.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

*dS8-trelne  (el  as  a).  *des-treyne,  v.t. 

(Distrain.] 

'des'-trer,  •  des  -trere,  s.    [O,  Ft.  destrier, 

destrer;  Prov.  destrier;  ItM. destriere.destriero, 
from  Low  Lat.  dextrarius.]  A  war-horse,  a 
charger. 

"  Trussed  heore  nomerU. 


*  des-tresse.  s.    [Distress.] 

'de-stric'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  destrictio,  from 
destrictus,  pa.  par.  of  destriiigo  =  to  bind 
down.]    The  act  of  binding.    {Ask.) 

*  de-strle, "  de-strole,  •  de-stroye,  *  d^ 

stxiil,  *  de-struye,  v.t.    [Destrov.] 

*  destrier,  s.    [Destroyer,] 


'  de-strig'-ment,    «.      (Lat.  destringo  -  to 
-  strip  or  rub  otf.]    A  scraping  ;  that  which  la 
scraped  off.     {Ash.) 

de-stro^ »  "  destret  *  de-strle,  *  d»- 
strole.  *de  3troyo»  *de  strue,  '  do- 
strui,     *  de  struyo,     '  dl-strle,    '  dl- 

Btroy,  "di-Struye,  v.t.  [U.Kr.  distrmre; 
Fr.  d^lruire  ;  Pnn.,  Sp.  A:  Port,  destruir  ;  ItaL 
distruggere  ;  from  Lat.  >lf:.-<tniii  -  u>  jiuUdown, 
to  destroy:  de  =  down,  and  .ifruo  —to  heap 
up,  to  build  ;  strues  =  a  hea]),  a  pile.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  bring  to  ruin  by  pulling  or  throwing 
down,  razing,  or  ilemcjlishing  ;  to  i»ull  to  pieces. 

"He  hath  deftrutfd  the  auter  of  Baal.~— IPyc^</r«.' 
Judge*  vl.  30. 

2.  To  annihilate,  to  ruin,   to  demolish,  to 
consume. 

"  Cyrus  tooke  that  citle  af terwiird.  and  deitrotftd  hit," 
'~TrevUa.  i.  97. 

3.  Til  lay  wa.ste,  to  ravage. 

"  Come  and  deitruue  al  bis  lond.* 

nobert  of  OSmtceitfT.  p.  4t. 

i.  To  kill,  to  extirpate,  to  sweep  away. 

"  And   behold,  I.  even  I.  do  bring  a  flood  of  waten 
upon  the  earth,  to  d^itroy  all  flesh,  .  .  ."— Octi.  »1.  17. 

5.  To  Spoil,  to  render  useless,  to  ruin,   to 
make  away  with. 

6,  To  devour,  to  eat  up,  to  consume. 


n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Tn  ruin,  to  overthrow,  to  subvert,  to 
demolish. 

"  The  nii)ther  too  hath  her  title,  which  dtgtrayt  th« 
•ovarelgut>  of  one  supreme  monarch."— Loct*. 

2.  To  make  of  none  effec^t,  to  do  away  witli. 

"Think  not  that  I  am  cuuie  to  dettroy  tbe  law,  or 
the  prophets :  I  am  not  com»  to  dettroy,  but  to  fuinl." 
Matt.  V.  17. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"  To  .  .  .  destroy  thatpeace,  and  love,  and  amity, 
that  ought  to  be  among  Christians." — Sharp  :  Sermona, 
ToL  i.,  net.  L 

4.  To  Spoil,  to  injure,  to  hurt,  to  ruin. 

"Do  we  not  see  that  Uothful,  intemperate,  and  in- 
continent persons  de*troM  their  bodies  with  diseases, 
their  reputations  with  disgrace,  and  their  faculties 
with  want?" — Benttey. 

SI  For  the  difference  between  to  destroy  and 
to  consume,  see  Consume  ;  for  that  between  to 
destroy  and  to  demolish,  see  Demolish. 

fde-Str^'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  destroy;  -able.] 
That  may  or  "can  be  destroyed  ;  capable  of  or 
liable  to  destruction  ;  destructible. 

"Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  rf«froi/i6/^  by  the  weather." — 
DfThani     Physic-lheol,  blc  iv  ,  ch.  iL 

de-stroy  ed,  •  de-^troled,  •  de-struyed, 

pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dectroy.) 

de-8tr6p'-er,   ♦  de-stroy-ere,  'de-stri- 

er,  s.     lEng.  destroy  ;  -«r.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  destroys,  ravages, 
annihilates,  kills,  or  extirpates. 

"  And  1  will  prepare  dettroyert  against  tfaes,  every 
one  with  his  weapons." — Jtr.  ixii.  7. 

2.  Script. :  The  devil ;  sin. 

"  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  dettroyer.'— 
Pt.  iviL  4. 

de-stro^  ~ing.  *de-8troy-eago.  P^- pa'"-. 

a.,  &  s.     [Destroy.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhst. :  The  act  of  ruining,  consuming, 
or  annihilating  ;  destruction. 

*'  He  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  tromdeitroying.' 
-~Lam.  ii.  a. 

•d5-struct',  v.t.     [Lat.  desirudus,  pa.  par.  of 

de^truo.]    To  destroy. 

"The  creatures  either  wholly  dettructed.  or  mar- 
Telloualy  corrupted  from  that  they  were  before."— 
Mede:  Paraph,  on  St.  PetT.  p.  12(1642). 

dS-Striict-I-ba-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  destr^ictible ; 
•ity.]    Capability  of  or  liability  to  destruction. 

de-Struct'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  destructibilis,  from 
destructus,  pa.  par.  of  de^truo.]  That  may  or 
can  be  destroyed  ;  liable  to  destruction. 

"  Forms  dettrurtible  by  dissolution.* — SaarcA.'  Liyht 
of  Nature.  toL  li.  pt.  i,,  ch.  iu 

de-Struct'~i-ble-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  destructible ; 
-npss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  destruc- 
tible ;  destructibility. 

de-strfic'-tion.  *  de-stmo-el-on.  "de- 
struc-cy-one, '  de-struc-ci-oun,  'de- 
Btruc-ti-oun,  s.  [L.it.  de^truccw,  from  de- 
structus,  pa.  par.  of  destruo  =  to  destroy  ;  Fr. 
destruction ;  Prov.  destriiction,  destrvccio ;  Sp. 
destruccion;  lidX.distruzione ;  Port. desfruif^o.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang iing(>  : 


1.  The    aet    of  destroying ;    u    pullinj;   or 
ttirowing  dnwn  ;  demolition. 

"  Ezi^ect  the  time  to  Troy's  deitnurtlon  given." 
Pope:  Bofner't  Iliad.  11.  SM. 

2.  The    act   of    Uying    waste,    ruining,  or 
ravaging. 

"  beurw^ion  he  make*  of  rentes  anJ  fees." 

Langtuft.  ^  SOI 

3.  A  destroying,  overthrowing,  or  making 
of  none  effect. 

4.  Tlie  act  of  killing  or  murdering ;  murder, 

slaughter. 

"  There  was  a  deAdiy  de$truction  tbroUKhout  all  tb« 
city."— 1  Sam.  V.  11. 

5.  The  state  of  being  destroyed  ;  ruin,  death. 

"  When  tnat  which  we  Immortal  thnusbt 
We  saw  so  near  drUrucfion  brought, 

tVailer  :  To  the  Que^n  on  her  Birthdaf. 

6.  That  which  destroys ;  the  cause  of  de- 
struction. 

"The  deUTuetion  that   wastetfa  at  noon-dar.'— ^«. 

xd.  e. 

II.  Scripture  &  Tkeohgy  : 
I.  Eternal  death. 


2.  The  state  of  the  dead,  the  "grave"  is  ft 

figurative  sense. 

'■  Shall  thy  loving-klndnees  be  declared  Jn  the  gravet 
or  thy  faitbfulneiU  in  detrucion  I"— Pi,  IxxivlU.  ll. 

3.  One  of  tiie  seven  names  for  Gehenna,  or 
Hell,  in  the  Jewish  Talmud. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
struction and  niiii;  "  IfestrucOon  is  an  act  of 
immediate  violence  ;  ruin  is  a  pratlual  pro- 
cess ;  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  some  external 
action  upon  it ;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself : 
we  witness  desti^ction  wherever  war  or  tha 
adverse  elements  rage ;  we  witiiess  ruin 
whenever  the  works  of  man  are  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  time  :  nevertheless,  if  destrue- 
(ion  be  the  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  sure  and  complete  ;  what 
is  destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced,  but 
what  is  ruined  is  lost  for  ever,  it  is  past 
recover}'.  When  houses  or  towns  are  de- 
stroyed, fresh  ones  rise  up  in  their  places  ;  but 
when  commerce  is  mined,  it  seldom  returns 
to  its  old  course.  Destruction  admits  of  various 
degrees ;  ruin  is  something  positive  and 
general.  The  property  of  a  man  may  be  d«- 
stroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  without 
necessarily  involving  his  ruin.  The  ruin  of  a 
family  is  oftentimes  the  consequence  of  de- 
struction by  fire.  The  health  is  destroyed  by 
violent  exercises,  or  some  other  active  cause  ; 
it  is  ruinf^d  by  a  course  of  imprudent  conduct. 
The  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils 
and  discord  ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are 
ruined  by  a  continued  intercourse  with  vicious 
companions.  Destruction  may  be  used  either 
in  the  proper  or  the  improper  sense  ;  r^tin  liaa 
mostly  a  moral  application.  The  destruction 
of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  consequence  of 
sin  ;  the  ruin  of  a  man,  whether  in  his  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if  he 
follow  the  dictates  of  misguided  passion.'* 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  de-struc'-tion-a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  destructvm; 

-able.]     Destroying,  destructive. 

*  de-struc'-tion-f^I,  a.    [Eng.  destruction; 

-/ul(l).]     Destructive,  wasteful. 

*  de-Striic'-tion-ist,  «.      [Eng,  destrucHon; 

'ist.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  given  to  do- 
struction ;  a  destructive, 

2.  Theol. :  One  who  believes  in  the  total 
destruction  or  annihilation  of  the  wicked. 

dS-Striio'-ti[ve,  o.  &  a.    [Fr.  destructif;  Prov. 

destructive;  Sp.  de&tructivo ;  Ital.  distruUivo, 
from  Lat  destructimis,  from  destnidus,  pa, 
par.  of  destruo  =  to  destroy.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  destruction 
having  the  quality  or  property  of  destroying 
having  a  tendency  to  destroy  ;  ruinous. 

"  Xor  should  I  mnch  condemn  it,  if  it  sprinf 
From  disregard  of  time's  dettrucHtfe  power. 

Wordtieorth     Excurnon,  bk.  vL 

2.  Pernicious,  ruinous,  baleful. 

1[  It  is  followed  by  of  or  to  before  the  thing 
destroyed. 

"He  will  put  an  end  to  bo  absurd  a  practice,  which 
makes  our  most  refined  dirervions  dcttrttctire  of  :tU 
politeness."— .Iddijo?!. 

"  Kzceas  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  painB  ua ;  becaos* 
It  is  equally  destrtictit'e  of  that  temper  which  is  necee- 
s&ry  to  the  preservation  of  life."— Lodtdi 


Gtte,  f3.t»  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  £aUier ;  we,  wet,  here.  camel«  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   p^ 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  <»  =  e.    ey-a.4iu  =  kw. 
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S.  Mischievoim,  wasteful. 
n.  TecKnically : 

1,  C/wTrt.  :  [Destructive  DisxiLLATinN). 

2.  Logic:  [Indirect]. 

"  In  a  dfs(rurtiti«  Boriteu  you  of  course  go  bark  from 

theiJenlal  of  tlie  laat  coiiB«quent  to  the  denial  of  tho 

first  antece<leiit :  "  G  is  nut  H.  therefore  A  is  not  B.'  "— 

WhiUley  :  Elements  qf  Logic,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  5  7. 

B.  As  mhsl. :  One  who  is  given  or  inclined 

to  destruction  ;  one  who  favours  ttie  destnio 

tion  or  subversion  of  existing  institutions  ;  a 

radical,  a  destructionist. 

••  Anarchiflt,  Dettructive.  and  the  like."— ^in^i*  ■ 
Bitt.  Oreace. 

destruotlve  distillation,  n. 

Chem.  :  Dry  distilhition.  The  heating  of 
orgjinic  liodies  whicli  aie  non-volatile  in  a 
retoit.  They  undergo  decomposition,  liberat- 
ing gases  consisting  of  Ctl4,  C.2H4,  Hg,  C2H2, 
CgHg,  CO,  CO2,  CS2,  NH3,  H2S,  &c.  A  liquid 
generally  distils  over,  and  a  solid  mass,  con- 
flisting  chiefly  of  charcoal,  if  sufficient  heat 
has  been  applied,  remains  in  tlie  retort.  The 
chief  su\)stance3  which  are  commercially  dis- 
tilled are  :  (1)  Coal,  which  yields  gases  [Coal- 
0A8],  an  aqueous  liquid  containing  chiefly  am- 
monia, CgUg,  CO,  a  dark  oily  substance,  or  tar 
[Coal-tar],  and  [Coke]  remain  in  the  retort. 
(2)  Wood,  which  yields  gases,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion which  contains  methyl  alcohol.  CHs'OH 
[Wood-spirit],  and  acetic  acid  [Pvroligneous 
acid],  and  amidl  quantities  of  acetone,  methyl 
acefcite,  &C.,  and  also  a  tar  [Wood-tar]  and 
[Charcoal]  is  left.  (3)  Bnnes,  which  yield 
gases,  and  a  liquid  called  Bone-oil  (q.v.), 
and  leave  a  residue  of  Bone-ash  (q.v.).  [Ani- 
ICAL  Charcoal.]  Many  new  organic  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
organic  bodies:  thus  citric  acid  yields  acon- 
itic,  itaconic,  and  citraconic  acids.  By  the 
dry  distillation  of  calcium  salts  of  orginic 
acids  ketones  are  obtained,  thus  calcium 
acetate  yields  acetone,  CH^CO'CHs ;  and  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  a  potassium  salt  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  potassium  formate,  the  aldeh  yde 
iB  obtained. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  de- 
g9nictLve,  riUnous,  and  perniciotis :  "Destruc- 
tive and  Tvinmis,  as  the  e-pitheta  of  destrnctinn 
and  ruin,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their 
sense  and  application  ;  fire  and  sword  are  de- 
gtructive  things  ;  a  poison  is  destructive :  con- 
sequences are  rtiiiioits;  a  condition  or  state  is 
ruinous;  intestine  commotions  are  'ntiiious  to 
the   prosperity   of    a    state.      Pernicious   ap- 

g roaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to  ri>  inous ; 
oth  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion, which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual  ;  but 
Uie  latter  refers  us  to  the  result  itself,  U.t  the 
dissolution  as  already  having  taken  place : 
hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument  or  cause  as 
being  destructive  or  per)iici<rus,  and  the  action 
or  event  as  ruiiwus  :  destructive  is  applied  in 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object 
which  has  been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ; 
pernicious  is  applicable  only  to  such  objects 
as  act  only  in  a  limited  way  :  sin  is  equally 
destructive  to  both  body  and  soul  ;  certain 
food  is  pernicimis  to  the  body  ;  certain  books 
are  periiicUnts  to  the  mind."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

de-8truc-tlve-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  destructive; 
4y.]  In  a  destructive  manner;  with  the 
power  of  destruction  ;  ruinously. 

'•  Whftt'remaiua  but  to  breathe  out  Moses's  wlsht 
O  that  men  were  not  so  dettructivelp  foolish  I  "~More  : 
Decau  of  Fifty. 

dS-striic'-tive-nesa,  5.  [Eng.  d^strwuive; 
-ness.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  destructive,  ruinous,  fatal,  or  per- 
Dirious. 

"The  desperate nesfl  and  excessive  unavoidable  de- 
atructir^ni'tt  of  these  monstrous  WAyt  to  the  speedy 
peace  and  settlement  of  our  church  and  state."— 
/^rynnt  :  SpetcA  :  Part,  ffist.  {I84Bf. 

2.  rhren. :  An  organ  above  the  ear,  the 
function  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  propensity 
to  dcBtroy.  This  conception  was  based  npoD 
the  phrenological  ideas  held  some  ye^irs  ago, 
to  the  effect  that  each  element  of  the  charactfT 
had  its  seat  in  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain, 
and  that  if  such  qualities  as  destructivenesn, 
amativciif sti,  apprubativeness,  and  many  others 
were  strongly  developed  that  particular  portion 
of  the  brain  would  grow  and  expand,  so  as  to 
change  the  shape  of  the  skull  above  it.  The 
sknil  was  thcrefiire  ma[iped  oiit  in  a  series  of 
raided  fmrti'ins,  or  "  bnmps,"  and  depreseions, 
signifyinK  largn  or  deficient  elements  of  char- 
acter, and  it  was  held  that  by  feeling  these  th» 


character  of  a  person  could  be  closely  indicat'--d. 
For  a  time  this  so-called  science  gained  much 
pruniiiieiice,  despite  the  fact  that  the  phre- 
riulogiwts  made  awkward  mistakes  in  their 
progNDHtications  of  character,  but  it  hiw,  by 
recent  research  intn  brain  conditions,  been 
proven  to  be  baaed  on  a  fallacy.  Though  the 
Hhape  of  tlio  head  may,  in  a  broad,  general  way, 
indicate  some  of  the  leading  elements  of  the 
character,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  deduce  the 
details  of  character  from  this  source,  tliere 
being  no  reason  to  believo  that  the  faculties 
named  are  thus  localized,  or  that  the  eknll  is 
reiHiy  to  yield  to  each  local  expansion  of  Ilie 
brain. 

"  de-Struc'-tor,  s.      [Lat.  ;   Fr.  destructeur.] 
A  destroyer,  a  ruiner,  a  consumer. 

"Hehnot  wittily  calls   the  fire  the  dfttructor  and 
the  artificial  death  of  things."— Boi^/e.-  Works.  I  .S27. 

'  de'-8tru-ie,  v.U    [Destroy.] 

*  des-turb,  v.t.    [Disturb.] 

*  des-turb'-our,  s.    [Disturber.] 

•des'-tume,  ^'.^     [O.Yt.  destoumer;    Tr.dk- 
toun\er.\    To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 


de-SU-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  des7idatio  =  SL  sweat- 
ing, "from  rfMwrfr»=  to  sweat  freely  :  d«(intens.), 
and  sndo  =  to  sweat.] 

Med.  :  A  profuse  and  inordinate  sweating, 
often  succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small 
pnnples  resembling  millet  seeds,  which  some- 
times occurs  on  the  skin  of  children. 

*  de-9U'-da-t6r-5^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
tlfsiidatorinvt,  from  dcsiido.]  A  hot-house,  a 
bagnio.     (Ash.) 

•  des'-uete  (n  as  w),  a.  [Lat.  des^ietm.] 
obs'dete,  laid  aside  as  out  of  date.    (Ash.) 

des'-ue-tude  (u  as  w),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
dr^nftudo —  disnse.  from  dcsuetus,  pa.  par,  of 
desue.-ico  —  to  ^,'row  out  of  use  :  dc  =  away, 
from,  and  suesco  =  to  come  into  use  or 
custom.] 

1.  Disuse  ;  discontinuance  or  cessation  of 
practice  or  habit. 

2.  A  state  of  disuse. 

Law .  In  Scotch  law  the  word  Desuetude  has  a 
jieculiar  use,  signifying  a  condition  not  known 
elsewhere.  It  "indicates  the  repeal  or  revoca- 
tion of  a  statute,  not  by  subsequent  enactment 
of  a  statute  of  opp<jeed  significance,  but  by  the 
establishment  nf  an  opposite  usage,  sanctioned 
by  time  and  the  consent  of  the  community. 
Such  a  condition  does  not  exist  in  the  legal 
usage  of  the  United  States  or  England,  and 
the  word,  therefore,  has  not  come  into  use  in 
this  sense.  In  these  countries  an  enactment 
remains  in  force,  however  antiquated  and 
uiisuited  to  the  conditions  of  society  it  may 
be,  until  it  is  directly  repealed  by  legislative 
process.  This  idea  was  formerly  carried  so 
far,  that  if  a  statute  repealing  another  was 
itself  afterwards  repealed,  the  first  statute 
came  again  into  force  without  any  formal 
action.  This,  however,  no  longer  holds  good. 
A  curious  example  of  the  persistence  of  law 
in  England,  occurred  early  in  this  century, 
when  a  party  to  an  ordinary  civil  suit  chal- 
lenged his  opponent  to  "judicial  combat,"  and 
it  was  held  by  the  court  that  his  right  to  do  ho 
could  not  be  disputed,  since  the  old  statute 
had  never  been  repealed.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  a  statute  may  expire  by  disuse,  or 
"go  into  desuetude,"  as  the  phrase  is.  But 
there  must  not  be  simply  non-use,  there  must 
be  contrary  usage,  of  a  kind  inconsistent  with 
the  statute,  and  such  as  to  prove  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  community.  Both  rules  are 
open  to  objection,  aud  in  some  recent  cases  of 
Scottish  suits,  ba-sed  upon  ancient  laws,  the  plea 
of  desuetude  has  been  disregarded  (as  in  1887, 
when  a  person  was  charged  with  keeping  open 
a  pie  and  lemonade  shop  on  Sunday,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  act  of  lb61). 

".  .  .  renewing  at  the  some  time  some  laws  of 
Romulus  and  Numa.  vhlchhn^taWeumto  desuetude.'' 
—Lmoa:  Crfd.  EaTly  Rom.  Hist.  (18561.  ch,  si..  5  36. 

do-Biil'-phu-rate,  v.t.  [Pref.  d«=away, 
from,  and  ^ng.  sulj>hurate  (q.v.)-]  To  deprive 
of  or  free  from  sulphur. 

de-8Ul'-pllU-rat-cd«  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Desul- 

phurate.] 


de-sul'-phu-rat-ing.    pr. 

[DaSULPHURATE,] 


par., 


A*  &  B.   As  jtr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. ;   (See 

the  verb). 

C,  As  suhsl.  :  The  act  or  process  of  depriv- 
ing of  sulphur  ;  desulphuration. 

de-^sul-phn-ra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  &w&y, 
from,  and  fi"g.  sulphuration  (q.v,).]  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from,  or  depriving  ot 
sulphur. 

de-siii-phu-rize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away, 
IVoin.  aii'i  'Eng.  sulphurize  (q.v.).]  To  free 
from  rir  deprive  of  sulphur  ;  to  desulphnrate. 

de-siil'-pliu-riz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Dr- 

SULPHURIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  rf-  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  .4.1  subst. :  The  sanu;  as  Desulphura- 
tion.] 

desulphurizing  furnace,  s. 

M.-f-ill.  :  .\  masting-furnace  for  diiving  Off 
the  sulphur  from  pyritie  <tres.  Theie  are 
many  forms  adajifed  to  the  requirements  of 
different  ores,  facilities  of  building,  kind  of 
fuel,  and  the  more  or  less  ])erfect  result  de- 
manded by  the  value  of  the  metal  and  other 
commercial  and  economical  incidents.  Ores 
are  desulphurized  by  roasting  iu  heaps  :  Id 
reverberatory  furnaces  of  tiie  usual  kind 
[Copper- furnace]  ;  in  rotary  inclined  cylin- 
ders exjiosed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire  beneath  ;  in  a 
flue  or  stack,  where  they  fall  through  a  column 
of  flame  [Decarbonizing  -  furnace]  ;  on  a 
rotary-table  furnace,  where  the  desulphuriz- 
ing-chamber  is  suiToundcd  with  flues,  through 
which  the  caloric  currents  from  the  furnace 
are  compelled  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney.     (Kni<jht.) 

des'-  iil  -  tor  -  i  - 1^,  adv.  [Eng.  desultory  ; 
■ly.]  In  a  desultory,  loose,  or  disconnected 
manner. 

des'-iil-tdr-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  desultory; 
■)>e-^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  desultory 
or  disconnected  ;  discursiveness. 

'■  Much  of  the  oeeming  desuUorincM  of  my  method." 
—ffofjff      WorH.  ii.  2M, 

*  deS-Ul-tbr'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  desvHorius,} 
[Desultory  1  De.Miltory,  disconnected,  dis- 
cursive, unmethodical. 

"It  ill  uot  only  deitdtoriotts  and  light,  bat  insignl- 
flcant"— Bp.  Taylor  :  Rul«  of  Contcience.  bk.  L.  ch.  U. 

des'-ul-tor-y,  (i.  [Lat.  rfMii^ftwiwj  =  incon- 
stant, fickle,  from  (if,s»/Mr  =  one  who  iu  the 
circus  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another  ;  de 
=  down,  from,  and  salio  =  to  leap.] 

•  L  Lit  :  Leaping,  skipping,  or  nioviug 
about. 

'•  I  abut  at  it.  but  it  w»»  so  dsndtory  I  mlased  my 
i.im. "—Qilitert  White. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another; 
following  no  regular  plan ;  loose,  discon- 
nected, unsystematic. 

"This  makes  my  reading  wild  and  tUauUmy'— 
Warburton :  Lett.,  Feb.  -2,  1710. 

•  2.  Unstable,  fickle,  inconstant. 

•■  Unstable,  i.e..  light,  desultory,  unbalanced  minda' 
—Afterbury :  Sermont,  vol.  liL,  aer.  9. 

3.  Said  or  done  at  random  ;  not  following 
any  method,  rule,  or  connection  ;  random. 

"  Ne«d  I  to  thee,  dear  Eraklne,  tell, 
I  love  the  licence  all  too  well, 
In  sounds  now  lowly  and  now  strong. 
To  rai-te  the  degiiltoru  song  7  " 

.Scott  ;  Marmion.  iii.  (Introd.f 

H  For  the  difference  between  desuUory  and 
eursoryy  see  Cursory. 

•  de-SlU'-tiire.  s.  [Lat.  desuUura,  from 
desilio  =  to  leap  down.]  A  leaping ;  a  leap 
from  one  horse  to  another.    (Ash.) 

•  de-8U'me,  v.t.  [Lat.  desumo  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  sumo  =  to  take.] 

1.  To  take  away,  to  take  from,  to  derive. 

"They  have  left  us  relations  suitable  to  those  of 
^lan  and  Pliny,  whence  they  detumed  their  narra- 
tl  ona.  ■ ' — B  roum  e . 

2.  To  deduce,  to  draw. 

"  That  iiart  of  our  eighteenth  experiment,  whence  th« 
matter  of  (act  is  detinncd.'— Boyle :    IVorkt.  i.  132 

•  de-sump '-tion,  «.  [Lat.  d^sumptTis,  pa.  par. 
of  desumo.]  The  act  of  taking  from  others. 
(Ash.) 

desvaux-i-a'-9e-fe  (desvaux  as  da-v6z), 

s.  pi.      [Named  after  M.    Desvaux.  a  French 
botanist,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adi.  sufl".  -<i€ea:.] 
Bot. :  Bristleworts.  an  order  of  amall  herbs 


b6)l«  b^:  p^t,  J6x^l;  oat.  9ell,  chorus,  9bin.  benph;  go,  gem;  tbln.  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,   e^lst.     ph  =  L 
-cdaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -i^lon  =  zhun.    -eious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  sbiis.    -We,  -die.  Ac.  -  bel,  ^^"L 
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like  sirt-cicH  of  Sclrpus,  having  setaceoua 
leiivfcs,  llcivvcrs  Klmnaceous  in  a  spathe,  fniit 
conaiatiut'  of  utricles  opening  loiigitudimilly, 
and  se]>;u-ato  ovaries  attached  to  a  cominon 
axis.  They  are  njitivea  of  tlie  South  Sea 
Inlands  and  Now  Holland. 

de-sy-ndn-jr-mi-za'-tlon,  s.  [Ehr.  de»y. 
nnnymiz{c);  -ation.}  The  act  or  pruceaa  of 
desynonymizing. 

de-S^-nSn'-y-mize,  v.t.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 

from,  and  Eiif;;.  itijnonymi::e  (qv.).]  To  turn  or 
apply  to  (UttV;rent  meanings  words  originally 
synonymous. 

"This  (flicker]  mni  flutter  nre  thoroughly  detyntmi/- 
mizeii  aov/.'— Trench :  Select  Olostary,  p.  7». 

de-s^-ii6n'-3?-mi-zing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  «. 
[De.svnonymizk.  J 

A,  k.  "B,  As  pr.  par.  d  jKirticip.  adj.:  (See 
tlie  verb), 

C.  As  .vuhst. :  Discriminating  the  meaning 
of  two  worda  formerly  identical  ia  aigiiilica- 
tion. 

•det,  s.     \Fr.  dette.     Debt.]    Duty. 

"  Euterpe  tliilly  doia  blr  dct, 
In  (lulce  bliutis  of  pypis  sweit  but  let" 

PaUre  qf  lloTWitr.  IL  10. 

dS-t^9h\  V.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  diUidier  =  to  unfasten  : 
di  —  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  fjora,  and  Fr.  'tacher  = 
to  fasten,  found  in  attacker,  det<ich€r.] 
A*  TTansitive: 

1.  To  separate,  to  disengage,  to  disunite,  to 
set  loose,  orajmrt. 

"Tiieaeveml  iiarts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the 
other,  aod  yet  join  ikgain,  one  cunuot  tell  how." Pope. 

2.  To  separate  and  send  away  from  a  main 
body  on  some  sjiecial  duty  or  service. 

"If  ten  men  are  In  war  with  forty,  ajid  the  latter 
detach  only  an  equal  number    tu    the    engagement, 

wh&tbeuelU  do  they  receive  from  their  auperloritr?" 

Addison. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  distract. 

"To  detach  na  from  the  present  Keu^'—PorUaui: 
Bermojta.  vol.  li.,  eer.  1. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  detached  or 
separated.    [Tennyson:  Vision  of  :s  in,  in.) 

de-t3,9h'-9^ble,  a.  [Eng.  detach ; -able.]  That 
may  be  detached  or  separated. 

do-tajh-a-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  detach;  -abil- 
ity.]   Detachable  condition. 

de-tafh'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detach.] 

A.  As  pa.  ]xtr.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Separated,  disengaged,  loose, 
not  connected  together. 

*/*  ^  ''•'t'""''*'/  ^°*^y  *>*  the  French  •—Burnet :  Bi*t.  of 
hit  own  Timei&xi.  1709f.  ^ 

2.  Vaint.  :  A  term  applied  to  figures  which 
appear  to  stand  out  one  from  the  other    or 

(IVtale.) 


from  the  background. 

detached  escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  The  detached  escapement  was  in- 
vented  by  Mudge  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  tenn  detached  is  also  applied  to  the  or- 
dinary form  of  lever-escapement  with  two 
pallets,  which  engage  the  teeth  of  the  scape- 
wheel,  and  a  fork  wliich  engages  a  pin  on  the 
balance-arbor.  Tlie  term  tktached,  in  this  case 
is  to  distinguish  it  from  the  aTicAor-escnpe- 
ment.  wlierein  a  segment-rack  en;;a^'e8  a 
pinion  of  the  balance-arbor.  Several  escape- 
ments, most  of  them  long  in  use,  are  empluyed 
In  Wiitcbea,  including— (1)  the  old  vert*caX  es- 
capement^ now  almost  out  of  use  ;  (2)  the  Irver 
estapement^  at  present  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon ;  (3)  the  hvyizoidal  or  cylinder  eacapeuieut, 
also  quite  common  ;  (4)  the  duplex  ef^capetneut] 
less  in  fashion  than  formerly;  and  (fi)  the 
detatched  or  chromatic  escupejuent,  which  bus 
received  its  latter  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
always  used  in  marine  chronometers.  Thf 
Detached  Escapement  was  brought  to  viitual 
perfection  by  iCarnshaw  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  is  still  in  use  with  scarcely  any  chaiigi-! 
It  has  the  advantage  of  working  witli  Vf-ry 
little  friction,  while  the  lever  escapenu-nt 
meets  with  a  gfwd  deal  of  friction.  Various 
other  escHpi-ments  have  beeu  devised,  not 
necessary  to  mention  here,  since  none  of 
them  have  come  into  general  use.     [LiiVEtt- 

ESCAPKMENT.j 

detached  work,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  work  inrbirled  in  the  defence,  but 
placed  outside  the  body  of  the  place.  (Knight.) 


'  dG-t^<flk'-4d-lf.  adv.  f Eng.  detached  ;  -ly. ) 
Disconnectedly,  desultorily  ;  without  proper 
arrangement  or  connection. 

"  lirlef  notices  of  UiilVreiit  iiaxticulan  of  thuciue 
are  Kiven  doin<:hr.Uly  l-y  KuahworUi."— tfto(#  TriaU 
Judgr  Jvnkiitt  |iiii,  1M7J. 

de-t^9h''ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it  «.    [Detach.] 

A.  &  B.  ^i(  pr.  pan-.  <C  particip.  <julj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  setting  free,  sepa- 
rating, or  disengaging. 

de-t&9h'-ment,  s.     [Fr.  d^lachtnunt.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  disengaging, 

2.  The  state  of  being  detached. 

3.  A  number  of  things  or  persona  detached 
or  sei.aratc(L 

■•  Who  for  the  Uiak  should  fit  detachments  chuse 
From  all  thoatuma?"  JiUiokmvrt. 

i.  Specif.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"As  B<K)n  a»  he  learned  that  a  dtrtachment  of  the 
Gaelic  iirniy  was  advancing  towards  I'erth  "■— 

i/acautay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xlil. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  A  body  of  troops  or  a  num- 
ber of  ships  detached  from  the  main  body, 
and  sent  away  on  some  special  service  or  ex- 
pedition. 

"  AgaluBt  a  dftachment  of  fifty  men.' —  Stnme  ■ 
JYittram  Shandy.  T.il,  iv.,  ch,  7 

2.  Gv.n. :  Tlie  men  detailed  to  serve  a  gun. 
*  3.  Fine  Arts  :  The  parts  of  a  work  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  whole. 

de-taU'»  V.  t.  [Pr.  detailler  ~  (1)  to  cut  Into 
I'ieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely;  Jtai.  dista- 
gliarc]    [Detail,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  To  set  forth,  to  relate  or 
describe  minutely,  particularly,  or  in  detail ; 
to  particidarize. 

"Tliey  will  perceive  the  mistakes  of  tbeM  pblloao- 
pbers.  and  be  able  l^j  aimwer  their  argiimt-nts  >vithout 
my  being  obliged  to  detail  thein. "— CAryn«. 

2.  Mil.  :  To  detach  or  appoint  for  any  jiar- 
ticular  service  or  expedition. 

^  To  detail  on  tlie  plane  : 
Arch. :  Said  of  a  moulding  which  is  exhibited 
in  protlle  by  abutting  against  the  plane. 

de'-tall,  de'-tail,5.  [Fr.  detail,  from  detailleT 
=  (1)  to  cut  into  pieces,  (2)  to  relate  minutely  ; 
Fr.  de  =  Lat.  de  (intens.),  and  tailler  =  to  cut ; 
tailCc  =  a  cut ;  Lat.  talea  =  a  rod,  a  layer  ;  Low 
Lat.  talco,  talio  =  to  cut ;  Sp.  tallar;  Port. 
talhar;  Ital,  tagliare  =  to  cut,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  minute  part ;  a  particular,  an  item. 

"He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  profoundly 
versed  In  iho  detail*  of  finance."— jtfaoau^aw;  Eist. 
Eng..  tb,  iL 

2.  A  minute,  particular,  or  circumstantial 
account. 

"  I  aball  not  enter  into  a  deta.ll  of  the  armunents."'— 
Derhain  .-  Astro-Tli€oL.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iit 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil. :  A  body  or  nnmber  of  men  detailed 
for  some  special  duty  or  expedition. 

2.  Fine  Arts:  Minute  or  particular  parts  of 
a  picture,  statue,  &c,  as  distinguished  from 
the  work  as  a  whole. 

3.  Arch. :  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  draw 
ings  on  a  large  scale  for  thu  use  of  builders, 
and  generally  called  working  drawings. 

%  In  detail:  Minutely,  particularly,  circum- 
Btautlally, 

"  I  was  unable  to  trsat  this  part  of  my  subject  tnoie 
in  deiiiit."~Pope. 

de~tail'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Detail,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  jKir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Related  or  described  in  detail ;  as,  ad«> 
tailed  account. 

"  A  profe-ised  and  detailed  poem  on  the  subject.' 

Warbarlon  :  Divine  Lejjution,  bk.  Iv.,  p.  63. 

2.  Exact,  particular,  minute  ;  as,  a  detailed 
examination. 

de-tall'-er^  s.    [Eng.  detail;  -er.]    One  who 
details  or  relates  anything  in  detail. 

"Individuality  was  sunk  in  the  number  of  detaiU 

en."— Reward  :  Lett,  vl.,  136. 

de-taU'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Detail,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .i4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  relating  or  setting 
forth  in  detail. 


de-tain',   *  de  tayne,    '  detelgnet  v.  (. 

[Fr.  dctenir ;  Lat.  dutlneo  =  to  kct-p  or  hold 
back  :  de  e=  away,  from,  and  tem/j  =.  to  hold ; 
Sp.  &■  Port,  detener ;  ItaL  deteriere.] 

1.  To  keep  or  hold  back  that  which  belongs 
to  another  ;  to  withhold. 

"  No  longer  then  (hts  fury  If  thoa  dread) 
Detain  the  relica  of  pt^.t  Hector  d-ad." 

Pope  .-  Homer*  lluui,  xiiv.  ITI,  172. 
*Tlie  Interest  of  tlie  butu  Inkuduleutly  det-tlftrj  1b 
the  Kxchcuucr  by  thti^AhuL'  —Alacuuivu :  i/itt.  Ena. 
ch.  liL  0  -w. 

2.  To  withhold,  to  keep  back. 

"Tliesetblni^  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burulug  sluiB0 
Jii-taiiu  iiiux  from  Cordelin." 

Shaketp. :  Lear.  Iv.  & 

3.  To  restrain  or  delay  from  proceeding  ;  to 
Btop. 

"  Dut  advene  winds  detained  bim  three  weeks  •! 
the  lingua.''—Mitaiulai/  :  Uitt.  Eng..  ch.  zzt. 

4.  To  keep  in  custody  or  conflnement. 

"  A  constable  ...  is  authorized  to  detttin  tlie  iiar^ 
tu»iiwAotL"—Uluct:ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  di.  xxl 

U  For  the  ditference  between  to  detain  and 
to  hold,  see  Hold. 

*  de  tain'. 

Detention. 


de-taine,  §.     [Dstain,  v.] 


"  And  gna  en<|iiire  of  lilm  wltb  myldcr  mood 
Tiie  cortaine  cause  of  ArtegaJs  tlet'tiiu!.' 

.sj^cnter:  F.  «.,  V.  vL  15. 

"  de-tain'-al,  s.  [Eng.  dttmn ;  -aL]  The  act 
of  detaining  ;  detention.  i\V.  Taylvt:  Annual 
Review  (ISUlJ),  voL  iv.,  p.  116.) 

*  de-tain' -der,  s.    [Detain,  vJ] 

Lnw :  A  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 
So  .\sh,  but  probably  the  word  is  a  mistako 
for  detainer  (q.v.) 

detain  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detain,  v.] 

de-tain'-er,  d\     [Eng.  detain  ;  -er,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  detaiufl  or  keep* 
back  any  person  or  thing. 

"The  drtainen  of  tithes,  and  cbeatwsof  men's  in- 

heriLuict-a. ' — Bp.  Tayl<ir. 

IL  Law : 

1.  The  keeping   or   holding  possession  of 

that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"  Deprivation  of  jpossesaion  may  fUso  be  by  an  nnjust 
detainer  ot  another  a  goods,  though  tlie  oiigiiial  t^aking 
WAS  lawful.  As  U  I  land  a  man  a  borse,  and  be  after- 
wards refuse  to  restore  it.  this  injurv  cunaists  in  the 
detaining,  and  not  in  the  origiual  taking^  and  the 
regular  method  for  me  to  recover  itosaoasum  is  by 
action  of  detinue.' — Blacktt'jnr :  Comment.,  bk.  liL, 
ch.  vi. 

2.  A  writ  by  which  a  person  arrested  at  the 
suit  of  one  debtor  may  be  detained  at  the  suit 
of  another  ;  a  writ  of  detainer. 

*  3.  The  act  of  detaining  any  person  In 
custody. 

"  Unleaa  some  cause  of  the  commitment,  detamer, 
or  restraint  lie  expressed. "—Sfoie  Trialt:  LibeHy  of 
the  Subject  (16231. 

Tf  (1)  Forcible  detainer : 

Law:  A  violently  taking  or  keeping  pos- 
session of  lands  and  tenements,  without  the 
authority  of  law. 

•  (2)  Writ  of  detainer: 

Law :  A  writ  directed  to  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  commanding  him  to  detain  the  prisoner 
till  discharged. 

d£-tain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DETAm,  r.j 
A.  <^  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  ^e 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back  what 

belongs  to  another. 

2.  The  act  of  keeping  or  holding  back ;  de- 
tention. 

"  A  detaining  therin  by  some  stronger  power  th^^ 
tbemselfe."— Sir  T.  More :  Workea,  p.  080. 

3.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  detained ; 
detention, 

"To  wljew  the  caose  of  his  detaining  in  prison. * 

Blackttone :  CoTnnwnt.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  It 

de-tain -ment,  s.   [Eng.  d«faiTi ;  -ment]  The 
act  of  detaining  or  keeping  back  ;  detention. 

"Unleaa  the  cause  of  the  detainment  in  prison  be 
wtnmed."— BiactrtofM  .■  CommerU..  bk.  ili.,  ch.  ii. 


[From  detar,  the  native 


de-tar'-i-um,  $. 

name  in  Senegal] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  con- 
sisting of  trees,  natives  of  Senegal  Two 
species  are  known.  Detarium  senegalense  fur- 
nishes a  hard  wood  resembling  mahogany,  and 
two  varieties  of  fruit,  one  sweet,  the  other 


&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   &^  p»t 
or.  wore.  wplf.  work,  whd.  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  co=  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  mr- 


detaste — deterioration 
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bitter.  TIir  former  is  much  sought  after  for 
food,  but  tlie  latter  is  stated  to  be  a  strong 
poison.  The  succulent  drupes  of  D.  micro- 
carpum  are  eateu  by  tlie  negroes. 

•de-tas'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  rf^  =  away,  from,  and 
Eug.  tasle  (q.v.).]     To  dislil^e. 

"  Wlio  DOW  la  diurkueaa  di^  detait«  the  day." 

mirling. 

•  det'-blind,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  cfcf  =  debt,  and 
Scoteh  6tnti:i  =  bound.]  Pi-edestiuated  ;  bouud 
by  a  divine  decree. 

"  Ab  therto  detbund  In  my  wTetchit  u(;e.' 

Douglas:  Hrfirf/,  366.  M. 

de-tect',  v.t.      (Lat.   detectuSy  pa.   par.    of  (U- 
iego—to  uncover,  to  expose  :  <£e=away,  ^om, 
and  tcgo  =  to  cover.] 
L  Ordinary  Langttage : 

*  1.  To  disclose,  to  discover,  to  expose. 

"  To  let  thy  tougue  detect  thy  basf^boru  he.irt." 

Shakeap.  :  'a  Beniry  VI.,  iL  2. 

2.  To  discover  or  find  out,  especially  ap- 
plied in  science  to  the  discovery  or  detection 
of  substances  existing  in  minute  particles  or 
quantities. 

3.  To  discover  or  find  out  as  a  crime  or 
guilt ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  expose. 

■■  Not  a  single  miiu  or  womsui  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  d(-tecti'ig  the  fraud  had  heeu  s'lfiV-red  to  be 
present."— J/tifai{/«y  ;  IfisC.  Enj..  ch.  viiL 

*  4.  To  accuse,  to  bring  to  trial  of,  to  inform 
■gainst,  to  denounce. 

"If  he  he  denounced  or  detected  unto  him,"— Sir  T, 
itoT9  :  (Fortes,  p.  319. 

II.  Clxem.  :  To  discover  the  presence  of  an 
element  or  chemieixl  compound  in  a  substance, 
by  means  of  characteristic  chemical  reactions, 

^  Orabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dxtect  and  to  dUmver :  "  Detect  is  always  taken 
in  a  bad  sense  :  discover  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  person  is  detected  in  what  he  wislies 
to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  is  discovered 
that  has  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  delected  in  picking  pockets  ;  a  lost 
child  is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place 
of  security.  Detection  is  the  act  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  it  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  ; 
a  discover]!  is  the  consequence  of  efforts,  and 
is  brouglit  al>out  l»y  ciTcuitous  means,  and 
the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  yilot  is  de- 
tected hy  any  one  who  communicates  what  he 
has  see]i  and  heard  ;  many  murders  liave  been 
discovered  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  ways  the 
most  extraordinary.  Nothing  is  detected  but 
wliat  is  actually  passing;  many  things  are 
discovered  which  have  long  passed."  {Crahb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•  de-tect',  a.  [Lat.  deter.tvs,  pa.  j*ar.  of  de- 
iego.\    Accused,  denounced,  informed  against. 

"  A  priest  named  Sir  Thomas  E;>€ley  was  defect  of 
hareay." — Fabyan:  Chronicies  (1531). 

de-tect'-a-ble,  de-tect'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
detect ;  -a'hle.]  That  may  or  can  be  detected  ; 
liable  or  open  to  detection. 

"These  errors  are  detectible  bX  &  sisxux." — Lathank. 

de-tect'-ed,  po.  par.  or  a.    [Detect,  v.] 

de-tec'-ter.  s.    [Detector.] 

de-tect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Detect,  uJ 
A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ailj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discoveriug,  find- 
ing out,  or  exposing ;  detection. 

de-tec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  detectio,  from  detectus, 
pa.  i-ar.  of  detego.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything; 
especially  ap]>lied  in  science  to  the  lindiug  or 
discovering  of  minute  particles  or  quantities. 

•'  Not  only  the  sea.  but  rivers  and  rains  also,  are  in- 
Btruiucntal  to  the  dctcctiim  of  amber  aud  other 
(oBsils." —  Wooduiiird. 

2.  A  discovering,  finding  out,  or  exposing  of 
a  crime,  gnilt,  &e. 

*■  DrenJini*  a  detection  which  must  he  fatal  to  Mb 
honour.'"— .I?(tc(ii*ia^  .-  EUt.  Kng..  cIl  xt. 

de-tec '-tive,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  detect;  -ive.\ 

A.  As  subst.  :  One  of  a  l)ody  of  police 
officers,  usually  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  to 
whom  are  entrusted  the  detection  of  crimes 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  ofTendei-s.  Their 
predecessors  in  London  were  the  Bow-street 
runners. 

In  the  United  States  the  detective  service 
baa  in  a  great  measure  pas.sed  out  ot  the  r(';j:ular 
police  force,  aud  become  a  matter  of  business 


enterprise,  large  bodies  of  private  detectives, 
sUilled  in  all  the  arts  tif  the  criminal  classes, 
being  held  hy  certain  agencies,  subject  to  the 
use  of  those  needing  their  services.  Such 
jtrivate  detectives  ha\i'  proved  highly  service- 
able iu  the  detection  of  crime,  and  of  bite  yearn 
considerable  numbers  of  so-called  detectives 
have  been  employcrd  for  quite  difierent  pur- 
poses, as  a  body  of  private  militia,  subject  to 
call  tor  the  repression  lA'  violence  or  disorder. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  great  strike  at  Il<inie- 
stead,  Pennsylvania,  wlieu  au  armed  party  i»f 
IMidierton  detectives  were  sent,  at  the  request 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  works,  to  guard 
these  works  against  tlie  strikers.  The  result 
was  a  battle,  in  wbicb  the  detectives  were 
defeated  and  conquered,  many  lives  being  lest. 
This  alTair,  by  the  public  disappn  that  ion 
which  it  produced,  put  an  end  to  the  employ- 
ment of  detectives  for  this  pm-pose,  but  pi-ivate 
organizatioris  of  detectives,  of  use  fur  their 
normal  purpose,  still  exist. 

B.  Asadj.:  Employed  or  fitted  for  detection 
or  discovery  :  as,  detective  police. 

de-tec'-tor,  de-tec'-ter,  s.    [Lat.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  detects  or  brings 
anything  to  light. 

"0  heavens  I  That  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I 
the  detector." — Shafcetp, :  Lear,  iii.  S. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Lock  smithing :  An  arrangement  in  a  lock, 
introduced  by  Ruxton,  by  which  au  over- 
lifted  tumbler  is  caugiit  hy  detent,  so  as  to 
indicate  that  the  lock  has  been  tampered 
with.  In  Mitchell  aud  Lawton's  lock,  1S15, 
the  motion  of  the  key  tlirows  out  a  number  of 
wards,  which  engage  the  key  and  keep  it  froin 
being  witlidrawn  until  the  holt  is  moved, 
when  the  pieces  resume  their  normal  position 
and  release  the  key.  Should  the  key  fail  to 
act  upon  the  bolt,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
but  the  lock  must  be  destroyed  to  release  it. 
Chubb  had  a  detector  in  his  lock  of  181S. 
{Knight.) 

2.  Bn tier-making :  A  means  of  indicating 
that  the  water  in  a  boiler  has  sunk  below  tlie 
point  of  safety.    [Low-wiTER  Detector.] 

3.  Elert. :  An  instrument  allowing  the  exist- 
ence and  the  direct  ion  ofacurrent  of  electricity; 
a  small  galvanoecDpe. 

If  Bmilcnote detector :  Aperiodical publication 
intended  to  facilitite  the  detection  of  forged, 
worthleBS  or  depreciated  nutes.      (  U.  S.) 

*  de-ten'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  de  =  away, 
from,  and  teticbratiLS  =  dark,  darkened,  pa. 
par.  of  tenebro  =  to  darken  ;  tenebriB  =  dark- 
ness.] To  remove  dai'kness  from,  to  make 
light  or  clear. 

"...  allord  ufl  any  Itght  to  detcnebrata  B.ud  clear 
the  truth."— erowne :   i'uigar  Enrours,  bk.  vj.,  ch.  vi. 

de-tent',  s.     [Fr.  detente,  from  Lat.  detentus  = 
a  holding  back,  from  detineo  =  to  hold  back.] 
[Detain.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lii.  .■  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  stop  or 
hindrance. 

II,  Mech. :  A  pin,  stud,  or  lever  forming  a 
stop  iu  a  watch,  clock,  tumbler-lock,  or  otlier 
machine.  It  is  variously  called  in  specilio 
cases  ;  as,  click,  pawl,  dog,  fence,  die.  It  is 
usually  capable  of  motion,  either  at  certain 
intervals,  as  iu  some  escapements,  or  by 
operation  of  a  key,  as  in  locks.  A  detent- 
catch  falls  into  the  striking-wheel  of  a  clock, 
and  stops  it  from  striking  more  than  the  right 
number  of  times.  The  watch  escapement  has 
also  a  detent.  The  ratchet-wheel  has  a  click, 
to  prevent  back  motion.  T!ie  windlass  has  a 
pawl,  to  fall  into  the  notche3  of  the  rim. 
{Knight.) 

de-ten'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  Sp.  detencion ;  Ital. 
deten:io)ie,  from  Lat.  detcntio,  tVom  detentus, 
pa.  par.  of  detineo.]    [Detain,  i\\ 

1.  The  act  of  detaining,  keeping  back,  or 
withholding  that  which  belongs  to  another. 

"...  the  rf^fe^Hfion  of  liiui;-flince-due  debts. 
Agaiiist  luy  honour."         ShuKcsp. :  Thnon,  iL  2. 

2.  The  act  of  delaying,  hindering,  or  stop- 
ping from  proceeding. 

3.  The  act  of  detaining  in  custody  ;  the 
state  of  being  detained  or  kept  in  custody  or 
confinement. 

4.  The  state  of  being  hindered  or  delayed. 


"  Minding  to  prowode  further  south  without  long 
detenli<jii  iu  those  paU.*."— ;/uc-Afu^(  ;  yoyagei,  UL  140. 

1l  liowse,  of  detention  :  A  place  where  off(;n- 
ders  or  accused  persons  aiv  kejit  iu  custody 
while  under  remund  or  till  committed  to 
prison. 

de-ter',  v.t.  [Lat.  de(erreo  =  to  frighten  away  : 
de  =■  away,  from,  and  terreo  =  to  fi  igliten.]  To 
discourage  or  fi  igiiten  from  any  act ;  to  cauaa 
to  cease,  desist  Irom,  or  abandon  any  practice, 
habit,  or  intention. 

"  llather  animated  than  deterred  by  the  flanipn  uid 
falling  Ijuilduiga." — Atuon:  Voyage,  bk.  ill.,  tli.  x. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  deter^ 
to  discourage,  and  to  dishearten  :  "  One  is  de- 
terred from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is  dis- 
couraged or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A 
variety  of  motives  may  dpter  any  one  frurn  an 
undeitaking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or 
dishuvtencd  mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  The  wicked  are 
sometimes  deterred  from  committing  enormi- 
ties by  the  fear  of  punishment ;  projectors  are 
discourogixl  from  entering  into  fresh  specula- 
tions by  observing  tlie  failure  of  othei-s  ;  thcra 
arc  few  persons  who  would  not  lie  dislieariened 
fn-iu  renewing  their  endeavours,  wlio  had 
expri  i'Miced  nothing  but  ill-success.  The  I'ru- 
deut  and  the  fearful  are  alike  easily  to  be 
dcinrcd ;  ini]iatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be 
discouraged;  faint-hearted  people  are  easiest 
di.-iliriirtcned.  The  foolhardy  and  the  obdiu-ato 
are  the  least  easily  deterred  from  their  object ; 
the  persevering  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  discouraged  by  particular  failures  ;  the  reso- 
lute and  self-conlident  will  not  be  disheai-tcned 
by  trifling  difliculties."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

de-ter'ge,   v.t.      [Lat.  deterge  =  to  wipe  ofl, 

from  de  =  away,  from,  ai\dti:rgo=  to  wipe.]  To 
cleanse,  clear,  or  wipe  away  foul  or  offensive 
matter  from  a  wound  or  sore, 

"  Sea-.salt  .  .  detergeth  the  vessels,  and  keeps  th« 
fluids  from  putrefctction." — Arhuthnot. 

*  de-terg'ed.  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Deterge.] 

*  de-ter'-gen-^y ,  s.     [hat.  detergens,  pr.  par. 

of  detcrgo.]    A  cleansing  or  i)urifying  power. 

"Bath  water  .  .  .  possesses  that  milkiness,  deter- 
gcncy,  and  middliiiL;  lieat." — Defoe:  Tour  throuyh  OL 
Britain,  U.  2'JU.     (Om-ia.) 

*  de-ter'-gent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  detergens,  pr.  par. 

of  detcrgo  =  to  wipe  away.] 

1.  As  adj. ;  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  cleansing  or  cleaning  ;  detersive. 

"The  food  ought  to  be  uourlshlug  aud  detergent."— 

Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
whicli  has  the  quality  or  property  of  cleansing 
or  cleiu-ing  ;  a  detersive. 

"  The  virtues  of  the  most  valuable  preparation  .  .  . 
are  in  a  great  degree  answered  by  tar-water  as  a  deter- 
yciU."~ISp.  Hcrkeley:  Hiru,  S  2J. 

* de-terg'-ing,  jjr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deterge.] 

A,  k  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \'erb). 

C,  As  subst.:  The  act  of  cleansing  or  clearing 
from  foul  or  offensive  matter;  detersiou. 

*  de-ter'-i-or-at,     '  de-ter'-i-or-ate,  a. 

[Lat.  de(eriorai(fs.J  Injured,  inipaiied,  made 
worse,  deteriorated. 

de-ter' -i-6r-ate,  v.t  &  i.  [Lat.  deterioratus, 
pa.  par,  of  deterioro  =;  to  make  wor.se  ;  dcterior 
=  worse  :  dc  =  away,  from;  -terand-(i>r,[com- 
parative  suffixes.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  wor.se  or  inferior;  to 
reiiuce  or  lower  in  quality  or  value. 

"There  were  designed  most  magni&cent  cloyatera, 
the  brave  de3i;ni,whereof  Dr.  J.  Fell  bath  deteriorated 
with  his  new  device."  —Aubrey :  Anccd.,  iL  539. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  worse  or  inferior ; 
to  become  reduced  or  lowered  in  quality  or 
value. 

de-ter'-i-dr-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dete- 
riorate.] 

de-ter'-i-dr-at-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [DtrrE- 

RIORATE.] 

A.  i&^  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  making  worse,  or 
reducing  in  quality ;  the  state  ot  becoming 
deteriorated  ;  deterioration. 

de-ter-i-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  de- 
terioratus.]  The  act  of  making  anj-thing  worse 
or  inferior  ;  a  reducing  m  value  or  '^piality ; 
the  state  of  becoming  deteriorated- 


bSh,  bo^;  pout»  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =*  fi 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion«  -aion  ==  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  beL  d^l. 
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"  bucli  cluuigea  .  .  .  may  be  more  Itutly  tuwrlbed  to 
theclifut'o  gnidual  dvU!rioration."—6oUiamUh :  CUiien 
of  (he  World,  lot  »». 

■de-ter-i-Sr'-i-t^,  a.  [As  if  from  a  I^t.  de- 
terioi'itas;  from  Ueterior  =  worse.]  A  woree 
state  or  quality  ;  a  state  of  dt-turionitiou. 

•'  The  dtterioriry  of  diet."— «ai/. 

*de~terme,  v.t.    [Dktermink.) 

1.  To  lielenniius  to  decide. 

"  Tu  aHerme  nJl  cniisU  lu  tbe  snid  parlyuiuent.  "— 
Act  Audit.  A..  H«9,  I),  145. 

2.  'I'o  detenniiie,  to  resolve,  to  ugret-. 

"  We  now  being  all  of  one  mindi-  urv  nxurelt  mid 
deteT-mit  to  put  in  execuliouii  sic  tlilii|{U.  ^Earl  of 
Arran  tu  Henry  \'JII. 

*de-ter'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  deter ;  -vient.] 
1.  Tlie  act  of  deterring  or  discouraging. 

"It  IH  K  determent  fruiii  ttiia  slu."  —  Ilammotul : 
Workt.  i  91. 

2  Tliat  wliidi  deters. 

"Tliese  are  not  all  the  dettrmetiti  tluit  op|>08ed  my 
obeying  yini."^Soi/le. 

♦  de-ter-min-^ba'-i-t^,«.  [Eng.  determin- 
abl(e):  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  determin- 
able. 

de-ter  -min-a-ble.  •  de-ter-myn-a-ble, 

o.     [Lat.  dfter'minabi!is.\ 

1.  Tlmt  may  or  can  be  determined,  decided, 
asceititiiied,  or  fixed  cert:iiiily. 

"  Uiwn  niAtten  dt'trrminattle  at  the  conuiion  Unf." — 
BaU:  lleury  /»'.  (Introd.). 

2.  Tliat  may  be  determined  or  ended.  [De- 
terminable FREEHOLD.] 

determinable  fteehold,  s. 

Law:  An  ewtat-e  for  life  wliich  may  expire 
upon  future  eontingencies  belore  the  life  for 
which  it  was  created  expiies, 

t  de-ter -nun-a-ble-ne88,  s.  [Kng.  tUter- 
miiuible  :  -7i«ss.]'  Thetjimlity  or  sUite  of  being 
determinable;  determinability. 

•  de-ter-min-a-bly,  nWr.  [Eng.  ditermin- 
•'b{lf) ;  -ly.]     In  a  determinable  manner. 

de-ter'-min-ant,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  jir.  par.  of 
determiner] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ser\-ing  or  tending  to  deter- 
mine ;  determinative. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  determines  or 
tends  to  determine. 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Logic  :  A  mark  or  attrilmte  added  to  the 
subject  and  predicate,  which  nanows  tbe 
extent  of  botli,  but  renders  them  more  defi- 
nite, or  better  determined.  {TJwinson:  Ixiwsof 
Thought.  §  87.) 

2.  Math. :  A  name  given  to  the  sum  of  a 
series  of  products  of  several  numbere.  these 
products  being  formed  according  to  certain 
specified  laws.  Thus  the  determinant  of  the 
nine  numbers— 

a  ,    b  ,    c 
a' ,     b' ,     c' 
a",    b",    c" 
is  ab'c"— ab"c -|-a'b"c'+a"bc'— a"b  c— abc". 

de-ter  -min-ate.  ^  de-ter'-nun-at,  *  de- 
ter-myn-at,  o.  [Lat.  df term  inat'is,  pa.  par. 
of  dett-niiino  =  to  bound  :  de  (iiitens.),  aud 
termino  =  to  limit,  to  bound  ;  terminus  =  a 
limit.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Determined,  fixed,  settled,  established. 

"Him.  beiiiR  delivered  by  tbe  determmate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God.  ye  have  taken,  aud  by 
wicked  bonds  have  crucified  and  alaiu,"— ^c/i  U.  28, 

t  2.  Fixed,  ascertained,  ceitain. 

■■  The  former  of  determituUe  date,"— IFAifTwy  ,■  Life 
and  Growth  of  Language,  p,  1S5. 

*  3.  Limited,  defined. 

"  Denionstratioos  In  numtiers  .  .  .  are  more  geneial 
In  tbeiruae.  aud  determinate  in  their  application." — 
Locke. 

*  4.  Concluded. 

"  My  bonds  in  thee  are  alt  determinate." 

Sftakeap. :  Sonnet  87. 

*  5.  Decisive,  conclusive,  determined. 

"  Ere  a  deferminatf  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite." 

aiittkesp.  :  Benry  vUI..  iL  *. 

•6.  Determined  or  decided  Upon. 

"  My  determinate  vosraae  to  mere  extrava^aucy."— 
SfiaJcesp. :  Twelfth  Sight7n.  1. 

"*  7.  Determined,  resolute. 

**  Like  men  disused  In  a  long  peace,  uiQZ9 d«termijiate 
(o  do,  than  skilful  bow  to  do. ' Sidney. 


IL  Technically : 

1,  hot.  Determinate  injlorescence :  Tliat  in 
wlii<;h  the  axis  is  eitlier  elongated  and  ends  in 
a  solitary  Hower,  wJiicli  then  terminates  the 
axis,  and  if  other  Howers  are  produced  they 
are  secondary,  and  futtlier  from  the  centre ; 
or  the  axis  is  shortened,  and  ifroduces  at  once 
a  number  of  tlower-buds,  but  of  these  the 
central  flower  expands  llrst,  being  in  fact  the 
termination  of  the  axis,  while  the  other  flowers 
arc  developed  in  succi'ssion  fai-tlier  from  tlie 
tiie  centre.  Called  also  Centrifugal,  Definite, 
or  Terminal  iiifloresi:enct;.    (lial/our.) 

2.  MatliemcUics : 

(1)  Determinate  e'lnation  ;  One  which  admits 
ot  a  finite  number  of  solutions.  Every  equa- 
tion which  contains  but  one  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  which  is  not  identical,  is  deterniinaU: 
If  a  group  of  equations  be  independent  of 
each  other,  and  equal  in  number  to  the 
nnmlM^r  of  unknown  quantities  which  they 
contiiin,  the  group  is  detfrminatt,  and  then- 
will  be  but  a  finite  number  of  sets  of  valves 
for  the  unknown  quantities. 

(2)  Determinate  ge/ymeti-y :  That  branch  of 
geometry  which  has  for  its  object  the  solution 
of  determinate  problems, 

(3)  Determinate  problem :  One  which  admits 
of  a  fiidte  number  of  solutions, 

(4)  Detenninate  quantity :  One  wliich  admits 
of  l>iit  a  finite  nnmtter  of  values.  Tims  in  an 
etpiation  which  contiiins  but  one  unknown 
quantity,  that  quantity  is  said  to  be  deter- 
minate. 

(5)  Determinate  series:  A  series  whose  terms 
proceed  by  the  jtowers  of  a  determinate  quan- 
tity :  as,  l  +  h+iiy+(i'^+...(\T,  &-^- 

'  de-ter -nun-ate,  v.t.      [Determinate,  a.] 

To  circumscribe,  to  limit,  to  determiue. 

■■  The  sly  slow  bonr«  shrill  not  det'm\inate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thv  dear  exile." 

SJi'ikiip. :  Richard  II.,  L  3. 

■  de-ter'-min-ate-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  deter- 
minate; -ly.\ 

1,  With  certainty,  certainly,  precisely. 

"  If  the  affections  of  angels  and  men  had  been  deter- 
minntely  fixed  by  their  creation."  —  Hountajpte  : 
Ihvoute  Etiaye-t,  pL  IL,  treat,  iii.,  $  L 

2.  With  determination  or  resolution ;  reso- 
lutely, 

•■  In  thoae  eirours  they  are  «o  determinatelv  settled, 
that  they  p.iy  onto  falsity  the  whole  som  of  nbatso- 
t-ver  love  is  owing  uuto  God's  tmt\i."-~Booker :  Bcclct. 
Poli'y. 

*  de-ter'-min-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  deter- 
minate ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determinate, 
settled,  or  fixed. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  determined  ; 
determination,  resolution. 

"  Hia  determinatenets  aud  his  power  seemed  to  make 
allies  uimecensary." — Miu  Aw'rn:  Maiafield  Park,  oh. 
xiv. 

de-ter-min-a-tion,  '  de-ter-min-a- 
9iOn,  s.  [Fr.  determination;  Sp,  determina- 
cion  ;  Ital.  deterniinuzione,  from  Lat.  deter- 
minatio  =  a  boundary'.]    [Determine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  ending,  concluding,  orUmiting. 


2.  The    act    of  determining,    deciding,    or 
settling. 

"Let  us  give  it  the  priority  in  onr  determintiti'j-n*.'' 
—State  TriiUs:  Bishop  of  Ely  (IMO). 

3.  The  act    or  process  of   determining  or 
ascertaining  by  scientific  means. 

"...  to  explain  tbe  principles,  by  which  astrono- 
mical observation  is  applied  to  geographical  deter- 
ininatiom." —Eertchel :  Astronomy  (5th  ea),  S  205. 

4.  The  result  of  a  scientific  investigation  or 
observation. 

■'  Cbronolog}',  moreover,  without  which  political 
history  cannot  exist,  is  dependent  upon  astronomical 
determinutictu."  —  Lewii  ;  .l.-^trott.  of  the  Anciejttt 
(1862).  eh.  L.  51- 

5.  A  decision  of  a  question  in  the  mind ;  a 
conclusion  or  resolution  formed. 


6.  Strength  or  firmness  of  mind ;  resolu- 
tion ;  resolve. 

7.  An  absolute  direction  to  a  certain  end. 

■'  Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  con- 
stant determination  of  will  or  desire  to  the  greatest 
apparent  good."— /-ootc. 
IL   Technically  : 

1,  Chem. :  The  ascertaining  of  the  exact 
amount  or  proj^ortion  of  any  chemical  com- 
poimd  or  element  in  a  substance. 


2.  Law: 

(I)  Tlic  hearing  and  deciding  upon queetlOM 

judicially. 

('2)  The  |)Uttiiig  an  end  to  ;  as,  tbe  defers 
mination  of  an  estate  or  intc-n^st. 

3.  Logic:  Tlie  defining  a  notion  or  concept 
by  limiting  it  by  the  addition  of  dillerentia. 

"Aa  ubatnictluu  augments  ttie  eittnalon  by  dl' 
tuiuiahlngtlie  marks,  so  drtin^tinaHoti  aut,-iiiruU  Uw 
Intennluu  by  lucreastng  them."— r/wmion :  Latti  ef 
Thouffht.  S  63. 

4.  Med. :  A  rapid  aftlux  or  flow ;  a»,  th« 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  &c. 

5.  Nat.  Science:  The  referring  or  assigning 
of  jilants,  animals,  &c.,  to  the  sj^ecies  to 
which  they  behing. 

deter -min-a^tive,   a.  &  s.     [Eug.  d«ter- 

minat(e);  -ivc] 

A.  As  tuljective : 

L  Ordinary  Ijxnguage  : 
'  1.  Having  the  quality  or  projwrty  of  detar^ 
mining  ;  conclusive,  final. 

"That  individual  action,  which  is  JoBtly  poolabed 
a«  sinful  In  us,  cannot  proceed  from  tue  special  tnflo- 
euce  and  detrrminatipe  power  of  a  Juat  cauae.'^ 
BramimH :  Against  Bobbet. 

*  2.  Fixed,  determined. 

"Tlie  determinant  time  of  three  d»n.~—Bai*t 
Cont..  vol.  11.  ;  Chritt  Crucified. 

t  3.  Tending  or  designed  to  determine  tbe 
species,  class,  &c.,  to  which  various  things 
belong, 

' '  The  deienninatire  particle*  are  more  often  prefixed 
than  ""OtBxed."— If' JW/nej/.-  Life  and  Qrovth  of  Lang.. 
p.  248. 

IL  Logic :  Limiting, 

"  If  the  t^^rm  added  to  make  up  the  complex  aublect 
does  nut  necessarily  or  constantly  belong  to  it.  tneo 
it  l&  determinative.  '—Watti :  Logic,  pL  il..  ch.  U. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  word  or  sign  prefixed  or 
suflixed  to  a  word  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining its  meaning  ;  a  determinant, 

*  de-ter'-min-a-tor,  s.  [Lat,]  One  who 
or  that  which  determines,  or  tends  to  deter- 
mine, settle,  or  decide. 

"  They  have  recourse  unto  the  great  determinator  of 
virginity,  conceptions,  fertility,  and  tbe  inscratabl* 
milrmities  of  the  whole  hody."  —  Browne:  Vulgar 
F.rroiirt. 

de-ter'-mine»  "de-ter-myne,  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr. 
determiner  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  detcnninar  ;  Ital.  de- 
terminare,  from  Lat,  determino  =  to  limit,  to 
bound  :  de  (intens.),  and  termino  =  to  bound  ; 
terminus  =  a  bound,  a  limit.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  bound,  to  end,  to  conclude. 

'  2-  To  put  an  end  to,  to  kilL 

"  Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  hi£  friend  elckness  hath  determined  meT' 

Shakeap. :  2  Benry  IV.,  It.  i^ 

3.  To  fix  the  limits  or  bounds  of,  to  set  out, 
to  pre-arrange. 


•  4.  To  limit,  to  bound,  to  confine,  to  shut 
in. 

"  Xo  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which  thus 
determines  th^ir  \ievi  at  a  distance,  bnt  anew  proapaet 
is  o\>esieA."—Atterbu.ry. 

5-  To  limit  or  confine,  to  assign  in  defini- 

tion. 

"  The  principium  indiiriduationit  is  existence  itself 
which  determines  a  being  of  any  sort  to  a  particolai 
time  and  place." — Locke. 

6.  To  decide,  to  settle. 


7.  To  resolve  or  decide  on. 

••  It  was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  tot 
food."— Macauliiy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

t  8.  To  fix  irrevocably,  to  settle  finally. 


"  Till  the  conclnding  stroke 
Determines  all,  and  closes  onr  design." 

Additon, 


9.  To  influence  the  choice  or  decision ;  tS 
give  an  impulse  to  the  judgment, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  To  ascertain  the  amount  or  prt^ 
portion  of  a  chemical  compound  or  element  in 
a  substance. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  To  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  judicially. 

(2)  To  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  as  an  estate  or 
interest. 

3-  Logic :  To  define  a  notion  or  concept  by 
the  addition  of  determinants. 

"  From  tbe  broad  class  of  dlsca&es  we  determine  or 
mark  out  the  class  of  fevers  by  the  pecnliar  symptouit 
of  heat,  rapid  pulse,  ic,  which  ar*  their  mark*."— 
TTionuon :  Lavas  of  Thought,  $  S3. 


Ate.  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel*  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p5^ 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mnte,  ciih,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tnH ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    so.  oe  =  e.    c^y  =  a.     qu  =  kv. 
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•  B    Refiex  •  To  form  a  resolntion  or  deter- 
mination with  ;  to  resolve  with. 

"  To  byuiie  and  U<!fermme  him  self  to  seme  our 
lorde  god."— Caxlon :  Dictct  and  Saj/ing»  (1477). 

C.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  einl,  to  teriniiiatc.  to  come  to  an  eml. 


"All  pleasure  springing  from  ft  (cmtilieil  paasiLiu,  as 
most  of  the  pU-aBure  of  siii  does,  must  ueedo  deterrmue 
with  that  passion.  "—Sou/ A. 

*  2.  To  finish,  to  make  an  end,  to  decide  a 
point. 

"  One  stroke  they  aim'd 


3.  To  eonie  to  a  determination  or  decision  ; 
to  decide,  to  settle. 

"It  WHS  then  necessary  to  tMcnnins  whether  tli a 
rule  laid  down  In  1679  .  .  .  wiw  to  be  accounted  the 
Uw  of  the  land."— Jfffcrtii/rty  :  Hitt.  Kng..  eh.  Iv, 

%  Sometimes  followed  by  of, 

"  Now,  noble  peera,  the  cause  why  we  art?  met 
le— to  determine  of  the  ciironation." 

Shakesp. :  liichafd  III.,  Hi.  4. 

i.  To  make  up  one's  mind  firmly  and 
■trongly,  to  resolve. 

"  In  a  few  days  It  became  clear  that  Schomberg  had 
determined  not  to  flght."— J/'«m«Irty :  FfUt.  En-i.  ch. 
xlv 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
determine,  and  to  rvsnlve  :  "To(f«/ej-Trtf.n€ismore 
eapcciiilly  an  act  rif  the  .judgment ;  to  resolve  is 
an  ict  of  the  will ;  the  former  requires  exami- 
nation  and  r-linice  :  we  determine,  how  or 
what  we  shall  do ;  the  latter  requires  a  firm 
spirit :  we  rrsnlvc  that  we  will  do  what  we 
have  dete-nnined  upon.  ...  In  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  \vc  have  frequent  occasion  to 
determine  without  resolvuifj ;  in  the  discharge 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  j^erformance  of  any 
office,  we  have  oceasion  to  7-esoh'e  without  de- 
termining: the  master  df/crmiH^s  to  dismiss  his 
sen"aiit ;  the  servant  resolves  on  I^ecoming  more 
diligent.  Personal  convenience  or  necessity 
gives  rise  to  the  dctemunation  ;  a  sense  f>f 
duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  gives  birth 
to  the  resolntimi.  A  traveller  determines  to 
take  a  certain  route  ;  a  learner  resolves  to  con- 
quer every  difficulty  in  the  acquirement  of 
learning.  Humnnr  or  change  of  circumstances 
occasions  a  person  to  alter  his  determination  ; 
timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle,  occasions 
the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not 
cajiable  of  dftermining :  and  their  best  resolu- 
tions fall  before  the  gratification  of  the  mo- 
ment. Those  who  determine  hastily  are  fre- 
quently under  the  necessity  of  altering  their 
determinations :  there  are  no  resobttions  so 
weak  as  those  tliat  .ire  made  on  a  sick  bed  ; 
the  return  of  health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  course  of  life.  Tn 
science,  to  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or  to 
cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certiiin  opinion ;  to  res<-lvp, 
ia  to  lay  open  wliat  is  obscure,  to  dear  the 
mind  from  doubt  and  hesitation.  We  dt^te.r- 
miup  ]  loints  of  question ;  we  rcsohe  difficulties. "' 
(Crahti  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  determiiii' 
and  to  decide,  see  Decide  ;  for  that  between 
to  determine  and  to  fix,  see  Fix. 

dS-ter' -mined,  ]'«.  fmr.  &  a.      [Determine.] 

A.  As  )->(!.  par.  :  (In  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ended,  concluded,  terminated. 

2.  Bounded,  limited. 

3.  Decided,  settled,  fixed. 

4.  Definite,  fixed. 

5.  Resolved,  resolute  ;  having  a  firm  and 
fixed  purpose. 

"  Pathetic  in  ita  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Oeterinined."  Vowper :  TiwA-,  iv.  719,  720. 

If  For  the  difference  between  determimd  and 
dtcided,  see  Decided. 

de-ter -mined-ly,   adv.     [Eng.  determined; 
-ly.j    In  a  tletermined  manner  ;  resolutely. 


de-ter'-min-er,  s.    [Eng.  determin(e);  -er.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  determines,  decides, 
or  settles. 

"  Good  H.  doctor  detertniuer,  how  prove  you  that 
Antichrist's  persecution  shall  dure  but  three  yean 
and  a  half  ?  "—FiUkea  /ieteuUve  1 1580).  p.  15?. 

*  2.  Law  :  The  same  as  Terminer  (q.v.). 

"  Then  y*  Hii  day  of  May  waa  an  Oyer  and  determiner 
■t  Loudon."— flaH.'  Benry  IV//.  (an.  9). 

dS-term'-ing.   *  de-term-ynge,  pr.  par, 
&  s.    [Determe.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  determining  or  de- 
ciding; d(!tcrmination,  deci.sion, 

"So  the  mntter  yfi\B!\dcCerm,v>iffe  conceniyuKe  the 
men  that  had  outlandysh  v/yve».'-~Eidrat.  bfi.  ill., 
ch.  Ix.  (1651). 

de-ter'-min-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Deter- 

.MINE.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  oiljeetivc  : 

1.  Ending,  limiting,  bi)undin{<. 

2.  Deciding,  decisive. 

"  I  am.  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  Is  the 
sole  determininij  ctiiMG."— Darwin  :  Dftcent  of  Man 
(isrif,  pt  II.,  ch.  viii. 

C.  -45  sxibUantive : 

1.  .\n  ending,  finishing  or  concluding  a-s  an 
end,  a  close. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  settling,  deciding,  arranging. 

"  Fortherf*?f<inHi'jiirti7  of  quarrels  that  minhtarise."— 
HaX«i :  itenviiiv^ ;  iferm.  on  IHielt. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  defining  ;  definition, 
determination. 

determining  line,  s. 

Math.  :  In  conic  sections  a  line  pai-allel  to 
the  base  of  thi^  cone ;  in  the  hyperbola  this 
line  is  within  the  base  ;  in  the  jiarabolic  sec- 
tions it  forms  a  tangent  to  the  base  ;  in  the 
elliptic  it  falls  without  it,  Tn  the  intersecting 
line  of  a  circle  the  determining  line  will  never 
meet  the  plane  of  the  base  to  which  it  is 
parallel.     (Owilt.) 

t  de-ter'-min-ism,  s.  [Eng.  determin(e) ; 
■  ism.\  A  name  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to  that  system  of  philosophy  which  holds  that 
the  will  \b  not  a  free  agent,  but  is  irresistibly 
determined  by  providential  motives,  that  is,  by 
motives  furnished  by  Providence,  which  turn 
the  balance  in  our  nient'il  deliberations  in 
accordance  with  its  views. 

' de-ter-ra-tion,  s.  [Lat.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  terra  —  eaiih,  land  ;  Fr.  d4terrer  =  to  dis- 
inter.] The  removal  of  earth  which  covers  or 
hides  anything. 

■*Thia  concerns  tlie  i-aisiug  of  new  mountains,  dcter- 
ratiofis,  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the 
valleys  from  the  hills  and  higher  grouudB."— H'oorf- 
tonrd. 

de~terr'ed,  /<«.  par.  or  a.    [Deter.] 

'de-ter'-ren^e,  s.  [Lat.  deterrens,  pr.  par. 
of  deterreo.  ]  That  which  deters  ;  a  deterrent ; 
the  act  of  deterring. 

de-ter'-rent,  a.  A:  s.  [Lat,  dtterrens,  pr.  par. 
o^  deterreo  —  to  deter.] 

A.  --Is  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
deterring  ;  tending  or  intended  to  deter. 

"The  itett^rrent  effect  of  such  penalties  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  certainty," — Benthiim. 

B.  As  suhst. :  Anything,  as  a  law,  penalty, 
intended  to  deter  from  any  act. 

"  Nu  dfterrent  is  more  effective." — Benthanu 

de-ter'-rihg»  pr.  par.,  a.,  ii  s.    [Deter,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  vm'h). 

C.  --lii  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  discouraging  or 
frightening  from  any  act. 

•de-ter'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  detei'sus,  pa.  par.  of 
detergo  =  to  wipe  ofl".]  The  act  of  deterging 
or  cleansing  from  foul  or  offensive  matter, 
&c. 

"  I  endeavoured  deteraloii,  but  the  matter  could  not 
be  diachart-ed.  "— ll'igcijian;  SuTgery. 

•de-ter-sive,  o.  &  s.    [Fr.  d4tersi/,  from  de- 
tersiis.] 
A*  As  adj. :  Cleansing,  detergent. 

"Of  a  penetrative,  cooling,  and  lifrcrwce faculty."— 
f'enncr  :  I'ja  Becta,  p.  lid. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  detergent. 

•'The  other  ulcers  and  excoriations  I  dressed,  some 
with  deUrsiret.'—WUeman :  Surgery,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 

* de-ter'-MVe-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detersive;  -ly.] 
In  a  detersive  manner  ;  by  way  of  detersives. 

*de-ter'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detersii^e; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  detersive  ;  deter- 
gency. 

de-test',  v.t.  [Ft.  ditester;  Sp.  detestar ;  Ital. 
delestare,  from  Lat.  detestor  =  to  execrate  :  de 
=  down,  fully,  and  testor  =  to  call  to  witness  ; 
testis  =  a  witness.] 

*  1.  To  testify  against  ;  to  denounce  ;  to 
condemn. 

"  The  heresy  of  Xestorius  was  deffsted  in  the  E.ifltem 
chiircheft."— ^"uWcj*.-  Church  Bistory. 


2.  To  abhor,  to  abominate,  to  hate  exceed* 
iugly. 

"HedeCcstod  thoMc  rejxihllcan  thoori  ej  which  weiT 
int«ruitngled  with  the  Uonevesa  divinity."— ifacat*- 
liij/ :  BisC.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  detest  and 
t^.i  fuLte,  see  Hate. 

de-test-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  detestahUe);  -ity.) 
Detestableiiess,  odiousness. 

"  Ho  young  gentlemen  do  then  attain  their  maiifmum 
of  dpteitabilUy.'—Carhjlc:  .Sartor  B^mrttui,  bk.  11.. 
cIl  iv. 

dS-teat'-a-ble,  ».  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  detesta- 
bilis.]  Ueserving  of  extreme  hate  or  abhor- 
rence ;  abominable,  execrable. 

"  The  pavement  was  detf*tablf ;  all  foreignera  cried 
shame  upon  it."~Mnciiiday  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 

do-test'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detestable; 
■ness.]  Tlie  quality  w  state  of  being  detest- 
able. 

"  It  is  their  liitrinsick  hatvfulness,  and  deteUable^ 
ness,  which  origiimlly  inflames  us  against  them."— X. 
.Smith :  Theorjf  of  Moral  be>Uimxnti.  pt.  U.,  $  2. 

de-test'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  detesUib(k') ;  -ly.) 
In  a  detestable  or  abominable  manner  ur  de- 
gree ;  abominably. 

"We  live  together  abbominably  and  detestably  in 
open  .idultery.'  —Ball :  Henry  VI II.  (an.  2o|. 

* de-test'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  detestans,  pr.  par.  of 
diitestor.]     A  detester. 

"  Detf^s'aitts  of  the  Romish  idolatry."- f7arfo-( .'  lAfw 
of  WilUaiiit.  i  121. 

*  de-tes'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  detestat^is,  pa.  par.  of 
detestor.]    Detested,  abominated,  execrated. 

* de-tes'-tate,  v.t.  [Detastate,  a.]  To  de- 
test, to  abhor,  to  abominate. 

"Well  might  he  detestate  star-chamber  examina- 
tions,"-Sf«f«  Trials :  Lord  tiUiuiTic{l6i'J}. 

de-tes-ta  -tion,  s.     [Lat.  detestatio,  from  de- 

testatus,  jia.  par.  nf  detestor;  Fr.  ditcstation  ; 

Sjt.  detestation  ;   Ital.  detestazione.]     A  feeling 

of  extreme  hatred,  abliorreuce,  or  loathing, 

"To  hide  himself  with  part  of  hia  ill-gotten  wealth 

from  the  deteitatioii  of  mankind." — Alacaulay :  Bist. 

Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

de-test' -edt  pa.  V^ir.  or  a.     [Detest.] 

de-tesf-er,  s.  [Eng.  detest;  -cr.]  One  who 
detests,  abhors,  or  abominates. 

"That  stood  as  spectators  and  delesters  of  thOM 
religious  barbiulties.  'South  :  Serm.,  vol.  ix.,  eer.  4. 

de-test'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Detest.] 
A.  >S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  abhorring 

or  abominating  ;  abhonence  ;  detestation. 

"  In  theip  abhorring  and  detesting  of  it."— Mountagu  : 
.ippeafe  to  Ccesar,  p.  .S7. 

*det'-fal.  a.  [Mi'i-  Eng-  d€(  =  debt ;  >/(0.] 
Owing  ;  bound  in  duty. 

*det-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  detful;  -ly.]  Duti- 
fully ;  as  bound  in  duty. 

"That  oure  souuemin  lonl  &  his  successooris,  Ac, 
sal  execut  detfalln  the  ijauys  of  proscripcioun  &  tre- 
souu  agauis  the  aaidis  persoiiis."— ^cl«  Jas.  III.  (14T8> 
(ed.  1814),  p.  123. 

de-tbro'ne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desthroner:  de$  = 
dis  =  apart,  from,  and  O.  Fr.  throne  =  a 
throne  (q.v.).] 

L  Lit  :  To  remove,  depose,  or  drive  from  a 
throne ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  royal  dignity. 

"The  question  of  dethroning  .  .  .  kings  will  always 
be  an  extraordinary  question  of  state."—  Burkt: 
French  Bevolation. 

II.  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  deprive  or  drive  from  power. 

"  The  Republicans  being  dethroned  by  CiomwelL' — 
Hume :  Uitt.  Eng. 

2.  To  depose  from  any  position  of  prfr 
eminence. 

de-thron'ed,  y".  par.  or  a.    [Dethrone.] 

de-thron'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dethrone ;  -ment.\ 
The  act  of  dethroning,  deposing,  or  driving 
from  royal  dignity ;  the  state  of  being  de- 
throned or  deposed. 

"The  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favour  of  Charles 
was  maile  a  condition  of  peace."— fiolmpitrote  .■  Of* 
Bittory,  lett.  vlil. 

de-tbron'-er,  s.  [Eng.  de//tro7i<e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  iletliroues. 

"The  hand  oi  our  dethronera  hath  prevailed  agaJnrt 
the  regal  and  3,icerdotal  thi-one." — Arnfoay :  .Vodertk- 
lion  nf  Charles  I.  (1G61),  p.  186. 

de-thrdn'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Deturone.) 


toSil,  h6^;  p^t,  jo^l;  cat.  cell,  cborus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-ciian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tions.  -slous,  -cious  =  sbus.    -ble.  -die,  &c   =^  bel,  d9l> 
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A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partUdp.  adj. :  (See 
the  veil.). 

C.  As  subat.  :  Dftlironement, 

•  do-thron-iz-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  dethroniz(e)  ,- 
-atwn.]  The  act  of  dethroning ;  dethrone- 
ment, 

"When  sliee  waa  aduertlecd  o(  her  hiiHbaiuI's  d«- 
throiiiiiitlon."—Spovd :  Edward  II.,  bk.  tx.,  ch.  xlt.  f  Ti. 

"  dc-thrdn'-ize»  v.t.  [Eng.  dc(/iro?i(e) ;  -ij«.] 
To  detliroiie. 

"To  coiis<-nt  to  the  four  votes  ol  dcthronising  him." 
—  Wood:  Ailietua  OxotL. 

•def-i-net,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  detains,  3rd  per. 
Hin;;.  pi.  iniiic.  of  detiiico  =  to  detain.] 

Olil  Law:  A  writ  wliirh  lies  against  one  for 
witliliolding  from  another  what  is  his  duo. 

det'-i-nue,  s.  [Fr.  (UUnv,  pa.  par.  of  detenir 
=  to  delain.J 

Law  :  The  form  of  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  chattels  unlawfully  detained,  and  damn^es 
for  their  detention  :  or,  if  they  have  been 
returned,  daninges  oidy. 

"ni  hrliig  my  action  of  (2«tMu«  or  trover."— 
Wj/c/mrlty :  Plain  J)aaler,  111.  1. 

•det-i-ny',  s.  [Detinue.]  A  detention,  a 
retaining,  a  withholding. 

"ThU  little  'leti't'/  Is  great  Iniquity."— ^da»iw-' 
Worka.  i.  1*6.     {D^toict.) 

*  de-tomb'  ('»  silent),  v.t.     [Pref.  de  —  away, 

I'mni,   and  Eng.    tonib  (q.v.)-]     To  remove  or 
laise  from  the  tomb. 

"  Detombe  I  arise 
To  match  thy  taues  with  a  monnrchicke  theAme." 
Stirling  :  To  Author  of  Moiutrc.\irke  Tragedift. 

det/-6-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  detonahi^,  pa.  par. 
of  ilvloHo  =  to  thunder  down  :  de  —  down, 
and  torio  ^  to  thunder;  Fr.  detQnncr,\ 

A.  Traits. :  To  canso  to  explode ;  to  burn 
or  intlanie  with  a  sudden  report. 

B.  Intraivi. :  To  explode  or  bum  with  a 
sndilen  report. 

def-o-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detonate.] 

dot-o-nat-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.  (T)etonate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Explosive  ;  exploding  with  a 
sudden  report. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing  to  explode 
witli  a  sudden  report ;  the  act  of  exploding. 

detonating-gas.  £.  A  mixture  of  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  detonate  violently  when 
ignited,  or  an  electric  spark  is  passed  through 
it,  wati-r  being  formed. 

detonating-hammer,  8.  The  hammer 
of  a  jiercussion  gun-luck. 

detonating  -  powder,  s.  A  powder 
which  explodes  by  a  blow.  The  compound 
used  in  the  jiriming  of  percussion-caps  and 
ftises  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury  or  of  silver, 
collected  as  a  precipitate  when  the  metal, 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  is  poured  into  warm 
alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  Chloride  of  nitrogen,  NCI3,  teri- 
odide  of  nitrogen,  NI3,  potassium  picrate, 
CgUsCNOsJfl-OK,  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate,  KCIO3,  mth  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
sugar,  &c.,  are  most  powerful  detonating  sub- 
stances. A  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen  exposed  to  direct  sun- 
light detonates  violently,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  whieli  occupies  the  "same 
volume  as  the  original  mixtiu'e. 

detonating-primer,  s. 

Blasting:  A  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse,  and 
used  in  blasting  operations  to  violently  ex- 
plode gun-cotton,  instead  of  the  former  plan 
by  which  the  charge  of  gun-cotton  was  simply 
ignited.     (KnijlU.) 

detonating-tube,  s.  A  graduated  tube 
used  for  the  detonation  of  gases.  It  is  pierced 
by  two  opposed  wires  by  which  an  electric 
Bpark  is  introduced.  The  gas  is  confined  over 
water  or  mercury.     [Eudiometer.]    (Knight.) 

det-o-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr,  detonaiion,  from  de- 
tonatns,  pa.  par.  of  dctoiio.] 

1.  Chem.  :  Tlie  act  of  detonating  or  causing 
to  exr'lo<le ;  an  explosive  or  instantaneous 
combustion  with  a  loud  report. 

"  A  new  coal  U  not  to  be  cjwt  on  the  nitre,  till  the 
detonation  oi:cHsioiii>(1  by  the  former  he  elUivr  quite 
or  aJmoat  alttigetlier  ended." — lioyle. 


2.  Mti^ic:    False   intonation.      (Stainer   A 

liarrett.) 

det'-d-nat-or,  s.    [Eug.  det07iat(€)  ;  -or.]   One 
who  or  that  winch  detonates. 

*det-6-ni-za'-tion,    s.       [Eng.    det<mix(e): 

-)itlon.]    The  same  as  Dktonatjon  (q.v.). 

" det'~6-nize,  v.t.  <t  i.    [Detonate.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Chem.  :    To    calcine  with    detonation ;    to 
cause  to  exi>lode  ;  to  detonate. 

"  Nineteen  porta  In  twenty  of  tUtoniuU  ultr*  1b  de- 
stroyed in  eighteen  tl^yn'—Arltuthnot:  On  Air. 

B.  Intram. :  To  detonate  ;  to  explode  with 
a  sudden  leport. 

"This  pfecli)itate  .  .  .  detonitet  with  a oonatderable 
noUe.  ' — Ftiurcroy. 

*  det'-o-nized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Detonize.] 

*det'-6-niz-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «.    [Deto- 
nize.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  .mbst. :  Detonation. 

•  de-tor  -sion,  •  de-tor'-tion,  s.    \\M.  de- 

turtim.   pa.  ]»ar.  of  detvr(iiieo.]     A   twisting,  a 
turning,  a  perversion.     [Detort.] 


And  wlieii  it  to  forbidden  heights  pretanda." 

Donne  :  P.emt.  p.  827. 

"  de-tort',  !'.(.  [Lat.  detortus,  pa.  par.  of  ile- 
turgueo  =  to  turn,  to  distort :  de  =  down, 
away,  and  torqtieo  =  to  twist.]  To  twist, 
wrest,  or  distort  froni  the  true  or  original 
meaning  or  design  ;  to  pervert. 

"The  Ari&ut detarietl  the  w^rda  of  Scripture  to  their 
Beuce."~IJainmomt :   IKoT-ti.  i.  47i. 

*  de-tort'-ed,  ;«.  par.  or  a.    [Detort.] 

*  de-tort'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Detort.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  a4}. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  distorting  or  per- 
verting ;  detortion. 

*  de-tor'-tion,  s.    [Detorsion.]    A  twisting, 

wresting,  or  perverting, 

*■  The  detortion  and  diaguifllng  of  those  places  "— 
Eammond:   Workt,  i.  Zlb. 

de-t6ur',  3.  [Fr.,  from  detoumer;  O.  Fr.  des- 
tourner :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
tourtur  =  to  turn.] 

1.  A  roundabout  path  or  road,  a  byway  ;  a 
deviation  from  tiic  direct  road. 

"We  had  escaped  tlielr  observation  by  making  a 
ditour  from  the  r^ular  route.  "—Daily  TcUaraph. 
Sept.  21.  168-2.  .f     f. 

2.  A  winding,  turning,  or  beating  about  the 
bush. 

"TbiB  la  in  tact  BByiug  the  same  tlnue.  only  with 
more  detours  and  circumvolutions."— 2>r.  Tucker  ■ 
LeUer  to  Dr.  h'ippis  (177:;?,  p.  65. 

de-tract',  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.   detracter;    Sp.   de- 
tractar,  from   Lat.  detractus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
trako  =  to    draw    away  :    de  =  away,    from, 
and  traho  =  to  draw.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  take  or  draw  away ;  to  abstract. 
"The  mnltitude  of  partuera  does  detract  nothing 

from  each  private  share,  nor  does  the  publicneas  of  it 
lessen  propriety  in  it. 'Soyle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  derogate  ;  to  take  away  from 
the  good  name  or  reputation  of  a  person ;  to 
defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

"  Detracting  what  l&boriou^y  we  do." 

Drayto7i :  Motes,  bk.  li. 
B*  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  take  away,  to  diminish. 

"  By  no  means  to  add  to  it,  or  to  detract  from  it.'— 
Sharp:   Work*,  vol.  v..  diss,  t 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  defame,  to  slander,  to  disparage. 

"  Hard  is  his  fate  on  whom  the  pul>lic  gaze 
Is  fixd  for  ever  to  dc^rott  or  praise  " 

Byron:  Mono.ly  o»  Deutt  of  Sheridan. 

2.  To  takeaway  from  the  reputation  or  good 
name  of  a  person.    (Followed  by  from.) 

"It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detrtict  from  both  the 
moriil  aud  literiiry  character  of  Cicero."— A' /wx."  Letter 
viii. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  detract  and 
to  disparage,  see  Disparage. 

de-tract'-er,  $.    [Detractor.] 

de-trS.ct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  4  5.    [Detbact.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  gidist. :  The  act  of  slandenng  or  d^ 

faiiiiijg  ;  detraction. 

•  dS-tract-iug-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  dttracting ; 
■ly.]  In  a  <letiacting,  dispamgiug,  or  dcfaina- 
t(jry  manner. 

"  Rather  by  a  hidden  and  ohlique  way  liulnuut'.'  hli 

error    to  him.   tlitiit    defractln'jly    bl&2«   It.' liithop 

//f/i(r/t.tw;   TliouykU  \hY,\).  ly    13. 

de  trd,c'-tion,'de-trac-ci-on. 'de  trao- 
ci-oun,  •  de-trac -cy-on,  "  de-trac-tl- 
OUn,  s.  [Lat.  detractio  —  a  t-iking  away,  from 
dttra^.tus,  pa.  [lar.  of  delraho  =  to  take  away; 
Fr.  detraction ;  Prov.  detraccio ;  Sp.  detrac- 
cion  :  Fort.  (Utracguo;  Ital.  detrazlone.] 

'  1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  taking  away,  withdraw- 
ing, or  abstracting  anything. 

"Yon  ahsll  enquire  of  the  uutiiwful  taking  of  par- 
trldtjes,  aud  piie^tsAnta.  or  fwwl.  the  d9trar(i^,n  of  the 
ejjijs  ut  the  said  wild-fowl,"— flacon ;  Charge  at  th4 
.Heuiont/or  the  Verge,  p.  UJ, 

2.  Fig. :  ITie  act  of  taking  away  from  the 
good  name  or  reputation  of  anotlier ;  depre- 
ciation, disparagement,  defaming,  slander, 
backbiting. 

"  lietraccyon,  or  bsigbytynge  fbakbytyugej.  Dttraeet^ 
obtO'/ulum.''—ProTnpi.  I'arv. 

"  Fame . . . 
We  may  justly  uow  accuse 
Of  detractio^n  from  her  praise." 

i/Uton:  Areadet. 

* de-trd^'-tioOB,  a.  [Eng.  detract;  -ious.} 
Contnniug,  implying,  or  of  the  nature  of  de- 
traction. 


"  I>erogiiUiTT.    Detraetlotu ;  that  I 
of;  diabuQoorahle. " — Johnton. 


the 


"  de-tr&c'-tive,  a.    [Eng.  detract :  -ive.\ 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawing. 

"  KindiuA  that  his  patient  tiath  any  store  of  berbes 
In  his  giirucu.  [tlie  smvcijn]  stru^htway  will  apply  • 
d*-tr<trtive  plalster."— Aniff/tf  ■  Tryal  of  Truth  (ISlioL 
fol.  28. 

2.  Fig.  :  Detracting,  disparaging,  depre- 
ciating, defaming. 

"The  iniquity  of  an  eavions  and  detractive  adver- 
sary. "—flUA-j^  JUorton:  Daduirge  |lCii),  p.  276. 

*de- trite -tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detractive; 
-ness.\    The  qiuility  of  being  detractive. 

dS-trac'-tor,  de-tr^'-ter,  *  de-trao- 
towro,  s.     [Lat.  ;  Ft.  dclracteur.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  -.  One  who  detracts  from, 
disparages,  depreciates,  or  defames  the  good 
name  or  reputation  of  others ;  a  slanderer,  a 
defamer,  a  backbiter. 

"  Even  his  detracSort  liave  generally  admitted  that 

.  .  .  heact«d  with  uprightncas,  dignity,  and  wisdom." 

—Macauiay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiii 

n.  Anat. :  A  muscle,  the  function  of  which 

is  to  draw  the  part  to  which  it  belongs  from 

another  part. 

*de-trac'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eug.  detract&r;  -y.] 
Defamator>\  disparaging,  derogatory,  depre- 
eiator)',  calumnious  (sometimes  followed  by 
from  or  xuito). 

"The  detractory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  justly  belongs  to  him.'  — Arbuihnot. 

•  de-tric'-tress,  s.    [Eng.  dptractor;  -ess.}  A 

woman  who  detracts  from,  disparages,  or  de- 
fames the  good  name  or  character  of  another. 

"  If  any  shall  detract  from  a  lady's  character,  unless 
she  be  .ibaent.  the  said  detractrexn  shall  be  forthwith 
ordered  to  the  lowest  place  of  the  tooia."—Addi»on, 

de-train',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  train  (q.v.).j 

1.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  rail- 
way train. 

"  Meantime  the  regiment  had  been  swiftly  da- 
trained," — Daily  Telegraph,  November  14.  18S3. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  alight  trora  a  train. 

"  Alwut  2,500  men  of  engineers  and  infantry  only 
will  detrain.'— Diity  Chronivte,  April  3,  ISBi. 

de-train'-ing,  pr.  par.  ii  s.    [Detrain.] 

A.  vis  2)r.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  alighting  or  caus- 
ing to  alight  from  a  train. 

"To  superintend  the  detraining  of  the  troops."— 
Doily  Telegraph.  November  16,  1SS2. 

*  de-tray',  v.t.    [Lat.  detrdko.]   To  take  away, 

to  abstract. 

"  Ye  be  put  at  liberty  so  to  qualify,  so  to  add,  d«tray, 
imiuii,  ch;inL:e,  &<.-..  as  ye  shall  think  good"— Bitriwf  .- 
Records,  bk.  li.,  No.  22. 

*de-trect',  r.(.  &  i.  [Lat.  detrect^ :  de  = 
away,  from,  and  tracto  =  to  undertake,  to  do.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  refxxse,  to  decline. 

"He  [Moses]  detrcctcd  his  going  Into  Egypt."-* 
J^othrrhi/  ■  AthronTtastix,  p.  IM. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  decline,  to  avoid. 

"  Do  not  iletrmit ;  you  know  th"  authority 
Is  mine."  Ben  Jonton :  Nevs  Inti,  U,  ft. 


fate,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


detrectation— Deuteronomy 
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* de-trec-ta'-tion,  «.  [Lat.  detrectalio.]  A 
deflimiiy,  a  rtitiisiiig,  a  refusal. 

dot -ri-ment,    *det-rfr-ment,    'det-ry- 

ment,  s.  [Fx.  detrtmsnt ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  drfrl- 
mento,  from  Lat.  delvimcntum  =  a  ruliliing 
away,  a  loss,  from  detritus,  pa.  par.  of  dctrro 
=  to  mb  away  :  de  =  away,  down,  and  tcTo  = 
to  rub.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Loss,  injury,  damage,  mis- 
chief, deitrec'iation,  harm. 

"  If  your  jobit  power  prevail,  the  aSiiir»  of  holl 
No  detriment  ueed  fear;  <;u,  oiid  be  strong." 

Hilton:  P.  L..  X.  W8.  409. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  moon  in  her 
wane  or  eclipse. 

2.  Univer.,  tCe. :  Tlie  r-harge  made  to  each 
member  of  the  Universities  or  Inns  of  Court 
to  defray  loss,  damage,  or  dilapidation  to  the 
buildings. 

If  For  the  diflFerenee  between  detriment  and 
disadi^antage,  see  Disadvantage. 

*  det'-ri-ment,   v.t.     [Detriment,   «.)     To 

injure,  to  damage,  to  harm. 

"  I  wuu](l  not  liave  them  dftrlmented  in  the  least 
degpee."— A'wWffr ,    Worthies,  1.  cli.  li. 

dct-ri-men'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  detri- 
mcntalls,  from  Lat.  detrinientiim.\ 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  detriment  or  hurt; 
hurtful,  injurious,  mischievous,  damaging. 

"The  infinufties  of  William's  temper  proved 
seri.iusly  difrhnftittl  to  the  greiit  int^ri^stfl  of  which 
be  was  the  guanliaii." — Macnidity  :  Hint.  Erig.,  ch.  xv. 

*B,  .<4s  siibst. :  (F'lr  def,  see  extract). 

"  A  detrimental  la  a  person  who  pays  great  attention 
to  ft  you QK  lady  without  any  serjuus  iuteutions,  and 
therehy  diecouragea  the  attentious  of  othera."— 
Auberon  B-tbert. 

det-ri-men'-tal-lj?',  f^dv.  [Eng.  detriviental ; 
-ly.]     In  a  detnmental  manner. 

■■  Telia  detrimental!/  on  the  people."— Sj>ff«cer .'  Data 
of  Kthica,  $  Bl. 

"det-H-mezi'-tal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  detri- 
vientaJ  ;  -ness.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being 
detrimental. 

•det'-ri-men-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detri- 
ment, r.] 

de-tri'-tal,  a.     [Eng.  detrit(2is);  -al] 

Geol. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  detritus  ;  of  the 
nature  or  composed  of  detritus.  Detrital 
mattennay  consist  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  chalk, 
rubbly  fragments,  or  of  any  admixture  of 
these  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
and  the  amount  of  attrition  to  which  their 
particles  have  been  subjected.    (Page.) 

detrital  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  term  apj'lied  to  such  rocks  as 
appear  to  liave  been  derived  from  the  detritus 
of  pre-existing  solid  mineral  matter. 

•de-tri'te,  a.  [Lat.  detriivs.]  Worn  out  or 
down. 

•  de-tri'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  detritio,  from  Lat. 
detritus,  pa.  par.  of  detero.]  The  act  of  wear- 
ing down  or  away. 

"The  gradual  detrition  of  time." Stevens :  Note  on 
Shakespeare's  iffenry  VI.,  v.  3. 

de-tri'-tUS,  s.  [Lat.,  pa,  par.  of  detero  =  to 
rub  down ;  de  =  down,  fully,  and  tero  =  to 
rub.] 

1.  Literally : 

Geol. :  Tlie  waste  or  matter  worn  off  rocks, 

•    &e.,  by  attrition  ;  the  disintegrated  matfriids 

of  the  earth's  surface;  accumulations  arising 

from  the  waste  or  disintegration  of  exposed 

rock- surfaces. 

1 2.  Fig.  :  Waste,  rubbish. 

'  Words  whicli  have  thua  for  agea  preserved  their 
exact  fnrra  iu  the  luaaa  of  dtrtritin  ot  which  modern 
liuiffiuiges  are  composed."— /"arrar. 

de  trop  (p  silent),  phr.  [Fr.  =  too  much, 
too  many.]  In  the  way,  not  wanted  ;  a  term 
applied  to  a  person  whose  company  is  incon- 
venient or  not  wanted.     One  too  many. 

•de-tru'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  detmdo  =  to  push 
down  :  de  —  down,  and  tmdo  —  to  push  ] 

1,  To  push,  force,  or  thrust  down 

"  Such  fts  are  detnided  down  to  hell." 
Daoica  ■  Jmmorfalitff  of  the  Soul,  at  xxxU. 

2.  To  expel  from,  to  thrust  out  of. 

"The  cotidition  of  devils  to  be  detruded  Heaven."— 
Feitham  :  Rptolres,  pt  li..  No.  56. 

•de-trud'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dktrude.] 


"  de-trud'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  d:  s.    [Detrude.] 
A.  &  B,  /Is  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  Bubst.  :  The  act  of  pushing  or  thrust- 
ing down  ;  detrusioii. 

*de-truh'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  detmncatus,  pa. 
par.  of  detrunco  =  to  lop,  to  cut  otf :  cte  = 
away,  from,  and  trunciLs  =  the  body,  the 
trunk.]  To  lop  or  cut  off;  to  shorten  by 
lopping  or  cutting,    (fiockeram.) 

*de-triin'-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Detrun- 
cate.] 

*  de~trun-ca'-tion»  b.  [Lat.  detruncaxio, 
from  dutrtincatus.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cutting  or  lopping 
off;  excision. 

"This  cwi  never  prove  either  any  luterpolatioiia  in 
the  iorumriiTdftruncatioiis  iu  the  latter,"— fliWiufA. 
Bibl.  iOxi.  l^2lj),  p.  5S. 

2-  ^urg. :  The  separation  of  the  trunk  from 
the  head  of  the  foetus,  the  latter  remaining  in 
the  uterus. 

*  de-triink',  v.t.  [Lat.  detrunco  =  to  lop  off.] 
To  lop  or  cut  off ;  to  detruncate. 

'  She  the  head  detrunctc  dyd  bear  about" 

DratU :  Horace,  sat  li.  8. 

"  de-tru  -^ion,  s.  [Lat.  detmsio,  from  detntsus, 
pa.  par.  oi'detnido  =  to  thrust  or  push  down.] 
The  act  of  pushing  or  thrusting  down. 

"  From  thia  detruaion  of  the  waters  towards  the  aide, 
the  parts  towardu  the  jwle  must  be  much  increased.  '— 
Heit:  A'jainst  liiirnet. 

de-tru^'-dr,  s.  [Lat.  detrusns,  pa.  par  of 
detniilo.]    That  whicii  pushes  or  thrusts  down. 

detrusor  urinse,  s. 

Ajiat. :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
expel  the  urine. 

*  dette,  s.    [Debt.] 

'  dett'-ed,  *  dett-it,  o.    (Mid.  Eng.  dette  = 
debt;  -ed.] 
1.  Indebted. 


2.  Owed. 


*  det'te-les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  deftc  =  debt ;  Eng. 
•less.]     Free  fmm  debt ;  not  indebted. 

"  Iu  honour  deUeles."        Chaucer :  C.  T..  583. 

*  de-tU-mes '-961196,  s.  [Lat,  detntne^ccns, 
pr.  par.  of  detumenco  =  to  cease  swelling  :  ik 
=  away,  from,  and  tinncsm  =  to  begin  to 
swell  ;  tuineo  =  to  swell.]  The  act  of  subsid- 
ing or  settliug  down  alter  having  been 
swollen. 

"  still  hath  it  the  more  Bubaideuce  and  detumes- 
cence"—Cudworth :  Infetl.  Sys'em.  p.  53L 

*  de-turb',  v.t.  (Lat.  deiarho.]  To  throw 
down  violently, 

■'  As  8onn  may  thy  throne  [be]  (fo(wr6ed  as  he  can  be 
toUed."'— B/>.  Uull. 

*  de-tur'-bato,  v.t.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dcturbo  =  to  thrust  or  drive  away.]  To 
thrust  or  drive  out,  to  expel, 

*  de-tur'-bat-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.  [Deturbate.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  subst,  :   The  act  of  driving  out  or  ex- 
pelling. 

"Where  la  now  thla  your  .  .  .  deturbaring  and 
thrustiug  out  of  Aiiutholiusf  " — Foxe  :  JUartt/rs,  p.  b^5. 

"  de-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  deturbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dcturbo.]  A  thrusting  or  driving  out ; 
expulsion. 

•de-turn',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  destonr-ner;  Fr.  d6- 
tourner.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  turn  aside,  to  divert. 

"  To  detuvTie  a  Utill  the  said  v/a,y."—Acta,  James  VI. 

(1607). 

2.  Fig.  :  To  turn  away  or  aside  ;   to  divert, 
to  distiai't. 

".  .  .  detiim  mauy  from  lending  a  pleased  ear  to  the 
wholesomedootrine,"— Z>*ff%     J/un'i  Soul,  ch.  iii, 

"  de-tur'-pate,  v.t.  [Lat,  deturjxUvs,  pa.  par. 
of  dctur/n  =  to  detile  :  de  (inters,),  and  turjio 
=  to  delile;  Fr.  dHurper ;  Sp.  detnrpar  ;  Ital. 
deturpare.]  To  detile,  to  pollute,  to  con- 
taminate. 

"  Errors,  superstitious,  heresies,  and  impieties, 
wliich  had  cte'urpnfM  the  face  of  the  Church."— flp. 
Tiiylor  :  Diss,  from  Poi-ery.  ch.  i..  §  11. 


"  de-tur-pa'-tion.  s.    (Lat.  deturpatuti.}  The 
act  of  deliling  or  conupting  ;  a  corruption. 

"And  the  ri:mfutiliig  \iiut  Imvt)  uaiwed  through  th* 
Ilmbtcks  aud  atniiiicia  t.f  hcrcticka.  and  inonks,  and 
Itnioraiita.  and  intirtTitcd  iRrBoni".  and  have  ij;is.sL'd 
tlirmigh   tUo  correctiunt),  and  tlcturjiationa,  imd  itila 


*  deu,  s.    [Dew.] 

deU9e  (I),  s.  [Fr.  deux;  Lat.  diifl  =  two.) 
Two  ;  the  number  two  tm  a  card  or  a  die  ;  the 
card  marked  with  twt)  pips. 

deuoe-aoe*  s.     The  one  and  two  thrown 

at  dice. 

"Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the  gross 
sum  of  detice-ace  amounts  to."— Shakeip.  :  Love'a 
L'lhour's  Lost,  L  2. 

deu9e  (2),  •  duse,  '  deus, '  deuse.  x.    [O. 

Fr.  dens :  Lat.  d'-.ns  =  (>  God,  voc.  of  deu$  = 
God.     (Skeat.)^ 

*  1.  An  exclamation  or  oath,  invoking  tho 
Deity. 

"  Detu  r  lemman,  bwvt  may  thla  be  ?  " 

Haoelok,  1.812. 

2.  An  evil  spirit,  the  devil. 

"  Twos  the  prettiest  prologiie,  aa  he  wrote  it  1 
Well,  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  ha'n't  forgot  it." 

Congreve :  Old  Biichelor  {Prol.}. 

deU9'-ed,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  deuce  (2);  -ed.} 
Confounded,  devilish. 

deU9'-ed-ly,  ailv.  [Eng.  deuced;  -ly,]  CoQ* 
fouudedly,  devilishly. 

*  deuch,  s.    (Gael,  deoch.] 

1.  A  draught,  a  drink. 

2.  Drink  iu  general- 

dcuch-an-dorach,  deuch-an-dorls» 
docii  -  an  -  doris,  dock  -  an  -  dorach, 
dok-and-doris,  i.  [Gael,  dench  an  duruis.] 
A  diiiik  taken  at  the  door  of  a  house  at 
pai-ting  ;  a  jiartiug  or  stirrup  cup. 

*  deuke  (1),  s.    [Duke,] 

*  deuke  (2),  s.    [Duck.] 

deu-ter-o-ca-non'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  Sfvrepo^ 
(ileuteios)=  second,  and  Eng.  canonical  (q.v.).J 
An  epithet  applied  to  those  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  admitted  as  canonical  after  the 
rest  [Canon],  either  by  reason  that  they  were 
not  written  till  after  the  compilation  of  the 
canon,  or  on  account  of  some  hesitation  con- 
cerning their  inspiration.  The  deutero-ca- 
nonical  books  of  the  modern  canon  are  the 
Book  of  Esther,  either  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  seven  lust  chapters,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  those  of  St.  James,  St.  Jude,  Second 
of  St.  Peter,  Second  and  Third  of  St.  John, 
and  the  Revelation. 

*  deu-ter-og'-a-mist,  5.      (Gr.  Se^repo^ 

{ilr.iitiros)=:  seciin'd,  yd/xo^  (gamoa)  =  marriage, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -i^t.]  One  who  marries  a  second 
tune. 

"  He  liad  publiubed  for  me  a^niiust  the  deuteroga- 

miaCa  ui  the  a^e." —Qoldsntith :  Ticar  of  W ahefield,  ch, 

xviii. 

*  deu-ter-og'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  aeuTepoya^ta 
{dcut^royuviLa)  =  a  second  marriage.]  [Deu- 
TEROGAMisT.]  A  sccoud  marriage  ;  the  practice 
of  marrying  a  second  time. 

"That  unfortunate  divine  who  has  so  long  .  .  . 
fouE;ht  agamst  the  dciUerogniny  of  the  age.  '^-Ooltl- 
S-,Uh  :    I'icai-  af  Wakefield,  ch.  xiv. 

t  deu-ter-o-nom'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Sevrepo?  (den- 
fe/rts)  =.  second,  and  I'OfttKos  (jiioniLkos)  =  per- 
taining to  tlie  law  ;  cofto?  (nonius)  =  law,] 
Pertaining  to  or  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

"The  Deuteronomic  law  designs  to  make  such  ^n- 
cretism  henceforth  impossible." — Prof.  R.  Smith:  Old 
Tcsl.  in  Jeifiiih  Church,  §  xiL,  p.  353. 

deu-ter-on'-6-mist,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  deutero- 

noin{>j);  -ist.] 

Bible  Criticism:  The  author,  or  one  of  the 
authors  of  Deuteronomy.    [Deuteronomy.? 

deu-ter-6n-d-mis'-tic,  a.     [Eng.  deuiera 

iiomist  ;  -to.) 

liibk  Critid^m  :  Emanating  from  the  "  Deu- 
teronoraist "  (q.v.). 

"  While  xxxi.— ixxiv.  contains  also  Deuterovomistic 
matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  very  dtSerent  age 
and  iiuthorship."— t'o/oMo.-  Pentateuch  and  Hook  af 
Joshua,  pt.  vi,,  pref.  viL 

Deu-ter-on'-o-m^,  s.  [Lat.  Deitteronomi-um; 
Gr.  A. urepoio/jLiof  (.D(-'ii(e)on.ont£on)=  the  Second 
orRe]>eated  Law  ;  Seurtpo^  (dcu/cros)=  second, 
and  I'onos  (nomas)  =  .  .  .  law.] 


boil,  b^;  poiit.  J^rtrl;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  CKpect.  :^enophon.  e:^t.    ph  =  ^ 
-elan,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -8ion=shun;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  shun,    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble»  -die,  •Jcc  =  bel,  d^U 
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deuteropathic— develops 


Scrip.  Cajion  :  The  ttfth  book  of  the  I'tMitfi- 
teuoh.  It  is  cAlled  in  Hebrew  Dnjirr  nbw 
(El/eh  haddehharim),  these  being  tlie  flrst  wonls 
of  tlie  book.  Occasionally  it  in  written  simply 
Dnil  (debharim),  which,  it  will  be  perceived, 
is  one  of  the  forcKoin^  three  words.  In  the 
opening  verse  a  hcjiding  or  title,  either  to 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  book,  iii)parently  the 
former,  is  thus  given :  '*  Tliese  be  the  woids 
which  Moses  sijoke  unto  all  Isniel  on  tliis  side 
Jnr.1.111  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over 
HgiiiisttheUed  sea,  between  Panin  andTophel, 
and  Ijubnn,  and  Uazeroth,  and  Dizahab."  The 
third  verse  gives  us  the  date  of  these  words, 
the  fortieth  year  (doubtless  of  the  wandering) 
the  eleventh  month,  and  the  first  day  of  the 
month.  The  whole  book,  to  the  end  of  ch. 
xxxii.,  is  in  the  form  of  an  oral  address  from 
the  Jewish  leader,  a  detjiiled  restatement  r)f 
the  law,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  judieial  (i.e., 
civil  and  criminal)  [see  the  etym.].  coming 
in  as  part  of  his  discourse.  Towards  the 
close,  in  eh.  xxviii.,  a  proithetie  statement  is 
made  of  the  future  prosperity  with  whii-li  the 
people  should  be  blessed  if  they  obeyed  tiie 
divine  law,  and  the  calamities  which  shouhi 
befall  them  if  they  were  disobedient  to  its 
commands.  The  Jewish  Churcli  universiilly 
attributed  the  authorship  of  Deuteronoiay  to 
Moses,  the  record  of  his  own  death  being,  how- 
ever, admitted  to  be  by  a  later  hand.  Our 
Lord  quoted  it  as  part  of  Scripture.  (Com- 
pare Matt,  iv,  4,  Luke  iv.  4,  with  Deut.  viii.  3  ; 
Matt.  iv.  10,  Luke  iv.  8,  with  Deut.  vi.  13  ;  and 
Matt.  iv.  7,  Luke  iv.  12,  with  Deut.  vi.  16,) 
The  Apostle  Peter  and  Stephen  the  Martyr 
similarly  aecejited  it,  and  applied  the  jiredic- 
tion  in  ch.  xviii.  15.  IS,  H'.  to  Christ  (Aet.s 
iii.  22,  23  ;  vii.  37).  The  Cliristian  Church  of 
all  ages,  imd  in  all  its  ramifications,  has  almost 
universally  accepted  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
as  canoiiieal,  and  as  jienned,  except  the  few 
c«ncluding  verses,  by  Moses.  This  opinion 
has  been  held  by  such  scholare  as  Moses 
Stuart,  Hengstenlierg,  and  Havernick.  The 
modern  school  of  rationalistic  critics,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  almost  with  one  accord,  reject  the 
Mosaic  authorship.  Stahelin  attributes  the 
work  to  the  Jehovist ;  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  believe  the  Jelio\ist  and  the  Deu- 
teronomist  distinct.  The  latter  is  supposed 
by  Ewald,  Riehni,  Bleek,  Davidson,  and 
Kalisch  to  have  written  it  in  Manasseh's  time  ; 
while  De  Wette,  Von  Bohlen,  Knobel,  Graf, 
Roster,  Nbldeke,  Colenso,  and,  after  a  change 
of  view,  Knenen,  consider  him  to  have  done 
80  in  the  early  I'art  of  Josiah's  reign.  Colenso 
is  of  opinion  that  the  original  address  of 
Moses  consisted  only  of  chapters  v. — xxvi., 
xxviii.,  to  which  ch.  i. — iv,  xxix.,  xxx.  were 
afterwards  added  by  the  same  hand,  while 
chapters  xxxi. — xxxiv.  contain  also  Deutero- 
nomistic  matter,  but  mixed  with  passages  of  a 
different  age  and  authorship.  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  also  holds  the  late  date,  and  conse- 
quently the  non-Mosaic  authorshij)  of  Deu- 
teronomy, combining,  however,  this  oi>inion 
in  historic  criticism  with  belief  in  evangelic 
doctrines.  A  prevalent  view  with  critics  of 
the  last-mentioned  school  is  that  the  i)roi)het 
Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  a  great  iiart,  if  not 
of  the  whole,  of  Deuteronomy. 

•  deu-ter-O-path'-ic.  a.  {Eng..  deutero- 
2Mth(y);  -k.]  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  deuteropathy. 

deu-ter-op'  -a-thy,  deu-ter-d-p&tta- 
i-a,  s.  [(Jr.  ieiirepos"  {detiteros)  =  necin\d,  and 
irdBT),  Traflos  (patfie,  {nfthos)=sufienng,  pain; 
iraiTxui  ( paschd)=to  suffer.] 

Med. :  A  synijiathetic  afft-ction  of  one  I'art 
with  another  ;  a  secondary  disease. 

•  deu-ter-6s'-c6-p3^,  s.  [Gr.  Sei/repos  (deute- 
ros)  =  second,  and  iTKOireat  (skoped)  =  to  see, 
to  look  at.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Second  sight.    {Scott.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  second,  inner,  or  hidden  mean- 
ing or  intention  of  words. 

"Not  attaining;  the  deuteroscopy,  in  eccoiid  inteii- 
tioii  of  tbe  words." — Broivtie:  Vulgar  Errours. 

deu-ter-O-ZO'-oid,  s.  [Or.  fin/Tepo?  (dtmtt- 
ros)  =  second,  and  Eng.  zooid  (q.v.).] 

Zo'.d. :  A  term  applied  to  a  zooid  produced 
by  genimati'm  from  a  zooid. 

•  deu-ter-y,  "  dew-try,  s.    [DArnRA.] 

deutjiy-drog'-u-ret,  deu-to-hy-drog  - 
U-ret,  s.  [Gr.  Sei/Tcpo?  (dcuMTos)  =  second, 
and  Eng.  hydroguret  (q.v.).] 


Cfiem.  :  A  I'ompound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  some  other  element. 

deu-to,  pre/.  (Gr.  ievrrpos  (deutero8)= second.] 
Chem,  ttc.  :  In  composition  used  to  express 
that  two  atoms  of  the  substance  named 
are  combined  with  one  or  more  of  another. 
The  proper  use  of  the  prefix  deuto  is  U>  denot* 
the  second  in  order  of  the  terms  of  any  series  ; 
thus,  in  the  several  series  of  oxiiles  FeO, 
KCiOa;  MuO,  Mn-jO;,.  MnOg;  Pb-O,  PbO, 
Pb._>03,  PbOs,  the  comj-ouuds  FegO's,  MusOa, 
PbO  are,  i>roperly  speaking,  the  dentoxides 
of  the  respective  metals,  tlie  dcuto  denoting 
simply  the  place  of  the  compound  in  the 
series,  not  its  atomic  composition.  Uut  the 
jiretlx  has  often  been  confounded  with  hi-  or 
di;  which  properly  refers  to  the  constitution 
of  the  compound,  as  compared,  with  that  of 
the  proto-  or  mono-  compounds  of  the  same 
series,     (WaXti.) 

deu'-td-pl&^m,«.  [iVef.  druto,  and  Gr.  -nKatjixa 
(yj^a*niay=auything  formed  or  moulded.] 

liiol. :  A  t«rm  applied  to  that  jiortion  of  the 
yolk  of  ova  which  furnishes  nourishment  for 
the    embryo    and   its  accessories.       [Pboto- 

I'LASM.] 

*  deuf-ox-ide,  *  deut-dx-^de,  s.    [Pref. 

detitu,  and  Eng.  oxide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
to  one  or  more  of  a  metal  A  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  second  oxide  of  an  clement 
but  not  its  atomic  composition;  thus  the  second 
oxides,  Fe-jOa,  MuaOa,  Sn0.j.  are  the  respective 
dentoxides  of  iron»  manganese,  and  tin. 

deut'-zi-a  (or  as  dolt'-st-a),   s.     [Named 

after  John  Deutz,  a  Dutch  naturalist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Philadelphacea;,  or  Syringas.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  deciduous,  and  exstipulate,  and, 
especially  in  the  ease  of  Deutzki  scabra,  are 
covered  with  beautiful  star-like  hairs  orstijes. 
The  leaves  are  used  in  Japan  for  polishing 
puri'oses,  and  their  inner  bark  for  poultices. 

*  deu-zan,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain.]  A  species 
of  apple. 

*■  'Tia  not  the  lasting  deiixan  I  require, 
tfor yet  the  red-cheekd  qneening I  request." 

fluarlft:  ETitt/tmu 

*  dS-vali;  '  de-vaill,  *  de-val,  v.i.  &  (. 
[Fr.  devaler,  fnjni  Low  Lat.  dcivUo  —to  de- 
scend ;  de  =  down,  and  vaUL6  =  a  valley.] 

1.  liitrans. :  To  descend,  to  fall  low,  to 
subside. 

"  The  t«mpest  low  in  the  deep  tUiutlit.' 

Doutfliu:   Virgil.  200.  2S. 

2.  Trans.:  To  let  fall,  to  bow,  to  lower. 

•'Thanltand  gr«it  God,  thair  heidis  law  d^uaill." 
Pnlice  of  Bonottr.  U.  5S. 

*  de~vall  (1),  s.  {O.  Fr.  devalUe.]  A  sunk 
fence,  a  haw-haw, 

*  de-vall  (2),  *  de-vald. .--.   [Dkvaxl,  v.]   a 

sto]!,  cessation,  interiuission. 

*  de-vall,  *  de-vald,  r.i.  [O.  Fr.  de/aUlr; 
Fr.  di/aillir.]     To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

" Devall,  then,  aira."       Fergtiuon:  Poenu,  ii.  99. 

de-v&p-dr-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  de  =  down, 
away,  and  Eng.  vaporat'wn  (q.v.).]  The 
change  of  vapour  into  water,  as  in  the  genera- 
tion of  rain. 

'  de-vast',  v.t.  [Fr.  devaster;  Lat.  devasto: 
(/*•  =:  fully,  and  vasto  =  to  lay  waste  ;  ixistus  = 
waste.)  To  lav  waste,  to  devastate,  to  deso- 
late. 

"  Prom  wounds  her  eaglets  suck  the  reeking  blood, 
And  6l\-devatting  war  provides  lier  food." 

Sand!/s :  Paraphrase  of  Job,  p.  68. 

deV-^-tate.  v.t.  [Lat.  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of 
(?t;fas/rt=  to  devastate.]  [Devast.]  To  lay 
waste,  to  ravage,  to  desolate,  to  harry. 

"  Ar>fyle  had  found  his  princip.ility  defUttaU-d.  and 
hie  tribe  disunued  and  disorganised,"— J/'ic'/«/«y .' 
Hist.  Fitg,.  ell.  ."tiiL 

dev'-Ss-tat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Devastate,] 

dev-as-tat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Deva.s- 

rATr.  I 

A.  it  B.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mhst. :  The  act  of  laying  waste, 
plundering,  or  ravaging  ;  devastation. 

dev-aS'ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  devastation;  Sp.  de- 
vastacion  ;  Ital.  dcvastazioiie,  from  Lat,  devas- 
tatio,  from  devastatus,  pa.  par.  of  devasto.] 


I.  Ordiiuxry  lAinguage : 

1.  The  act  of  devastating,  laying  waste,  (M 
jdundering  a  country. 

"  By  dwattation  the  rough  warrior  gains, 
Aud  tuiumn  fatten  iuohI  wlieu  laiulue  rHjpu.' 
Uurth  .    IHtpeittary.  ii  ft&.  M. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devastated  or  Liid 
waste  ;  desolation. 

"  That  fluoU  which  overflbw«d  Attica,  in  the  daj-B  of 
Ogyges.  made  cruel  havoc  aud  devatt'itUm  auioD< 
thein." —  WuiMward. 

n.  Law:  The  waste  of  the  goods  of  a 
deceased  person  by  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. 

•  dev'-&S-ta-tdr,  ».  (Low  l^it.  deva^ttaUrr ; 
Ital.  lievaatatorr.]  One  who  devastates, 
plunders,  lU'  lays  waste  ;  a  plunderer. 

"  He  marched  :igaitist  the  devulatora  of  the  Pktatl' 
nate."— Jfuc«Hirtv  .-  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  de-v&s-ta'-vit,  s.     [Lat.  =  he  has  wasted, 

3rd    pers.   sing.    ]»erf.  indie,  of   devasto  =  to 
wast.-.  J 

Ixiw:  A  writ  which  lies  against  an  executor 
or  administrator,  who  wastes  ur  misappliea  tha 
goods  of  a  deceased  person. 

*  de-v^-ti-ta'-tlon,    s.      (Lat.    de  -  folly. 

and  vastitas,  a  wilderness,  a  waste.]  A  destruc- 
tion, devastation,  or  laying  waste. 

"Wherefore  followed  a  pitiful  dirvaslitatUm  of 
Churchea"— tf«y!ln     Hist.  Preabyt.,  p.  164-   {/tavtet.i 

'  de-vannt't  vi.  [Pref,  de,  and  Eng,  vaurU 
(q.v.).]     To  vaunt,  to  boast, 

"  Which  we  did  .  .  ,  d^naunt  to  keep  moost  eiMcUf.' 
—Fuller  :  CAwrcA  UUtory,  vi.  320. 

•  deve,  v.t.    [Deaf,  v.] 

*deV-el(I),  s.     [Devil.] 

dev-el  (2).  dev-vel,  s.  [Etym.  doubtftO, 
probably  connected  with  Devel  (1).]  A  very 
heavy  blow,  a  severe  stroke.     {Scotch.) 

"  Ae  gode  downright  deit^  will  eplit  it.  Tse  wmmnt 
ye!'— .Styrff  :  Antii/iiarjf,  ch.  ixv. 

dev'-6l-ler,  s.  [Eng.  devel ;  -er.]  A  boxer,  a 
pugilist,  a  dexterous  young  fellow.    (Scotch.) 

de-v6l'-6p-a-l>le,  a.  [Eng.  develop;  -able.} 
That  may  or  ean  be  developed.  (See  example 
under  Development.) 

de-vel'-opc,  de-vel'-op,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  d^ 
vektpper  =  X\>  unfold  ;  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
from,  and  •"  i«teper=to  fold,  found  in  envefoper. 

(Skeat.)] 

A,  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  uncover,  to  disengage  from  something 
which  enfolds  and  conceals  ;  to  disclose,  to 
bring  to  light  gradually. 

"  To  develope  the  latent  excellencies  ...  of  our  eA' 
— Sir  J.  Reynoida  :  JHtc.,  xv, 

2.  To  give  rise  and  encouragement  to ;  to 

further,  to  promote. 

■'Indeed,  law  and  police,  trade  and  industry,  have 
done  far  more  .  .  .  tu  dervtope  in  out  mmd£  a  sense  ot 
the  wilder  beauties  of  nature."— J/ucuu^a^  .'  BUt. 
Eng.,  ch.  liii. 

3.  To  form  by  natui-al  growth. 

"  The  other  flowers  are  developed  in  euccessiou  bi^ 
ther  from  the  centre. "-r^iiVour  .■  Butany,  S  332. 

4.  To  work  out,  to  perfect,  to  complete. 

"  E^h  iuherits  from  hia  ancestors  a  physical  consti- 
tutiuu  which  makes  him  derelop  uncousoiously  the 
same  speech  as  lheii%.'  — Whitney :  Life  and  Orowth  of 
Language,  ch.  i.,  p.  9. 

n.  TechnkaUy : 

1.  Biol.:  To  imjiart  or  furnish  the  impulse 
or  power  to  organisms,  to  enable  them  to  gD_ 
through  the  process  of  evolution. 

2.  Math. :  To  change  the  form  of  an  ex- 
pression by  the  carrying  out  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations,  without  changing  the  value 
of  the  e.xpression.  Thus,  in  the  equation 
(x+ay^  =  x^+  Zax^  ■*-  oO^a:  +  a^,  the  first  mem- 
ber is  the  indicated  cube  of  x  +  a,  and  the 
second  member  its  development. 

3.  Phot. :  To  call  into  visible  existence  the 
latent  picture  produced  in  the  camera  or  under 
a  negative.     [Development.] 

B.  lntra')isitive  : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  advance  or  progress  from  one  stage  to 
another ;  to  expand. 

"There  is  an  undertone  of  strength,  that  may  at 
any  time  develop  into  a  tryiug  movement." — Ccnturp 
Magazine  (Aug.,  1882),  p,  54C. 

2.  To  be  evolved  or  spring  from  by  natural 
growth. 

3.  To  become  visible,  known,  or  manifest; 
to  come  to  light 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go,  pdtg 
or.  wore,  woli,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill :   try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e  ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


developable  -  deviate 
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IL  Technically: 

1.  Biol.  :  To  advance  stage  by  stage  by 
gradual  evolution  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  or  perfect  stage. 

2.  Phot. :  To  become  visible  by  the  ]iruccs3 
of  development. 

dg-vel'-6p-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  develope  ;  -abk.^ 
Capable  of  being  developed. 

de-vel'-opcd,  pa.  jmr.  or  a.     [Develope.] 
A*  As  jxi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Disclosed,  advanced,  fur- 
thered, formed. 

II.  Technically  : 

1,  Fhot.  :  Made  visible  by  development. 

2.  Her.:  Unfurled,  as  colors  flying. 

de-vel'-dp-er,  5.    {Eng.  develoij(e) ; -er.]    One 
who,  or  tliat  which,  developes. 

dG-vel'-6p-ihg,pr.par.,a.,  &$.   [Develope.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disclosing,  fur- 
thering, advancing,  or  making  evident ;  the 
state  of  becoming  developed. 

2.  Phot.  :  The  same  as  Development,  IL  3. 

developing-stlck,  s. 

Phot. :  A  stick  used  for  holding  the  glass 
while  being  developed.  The  developing-stick 
has  a  suction-pad  of  india-rubber,  by  which 
it  is  made  to  cling  to  tlie  glass,  allowing  great 
freedom  of  motion  without  danger  of  becom- 
ing detached.     {Knight.) 

de-vel -op-ment,  s.     [Fr.  developpeinent.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  developing,  disclosing,  further- 
ing, or  advancing  gradually,  stage  by  stage. 

"The  new  drveloptnent  of  those  (iowers  disjnisted 
and  aliinned  him.'—JJaaiulai/  :  Bist.  £ng,,  ch.  ii. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  developed  ; 
full,  open  exhibition. 

3.  The  state  of  advancing  or  rising  gradually 
more  and  more  nearly  to  perfection  ;  growth 
and  advancement. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Biol. :  The  gradual  advance  stage  by 
stage  of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  from  the 
embryonic  to  the  perfent  state.     [^  (2).] 

2.  Math. :  The  act  or  process  of  developing 
an  expression  by  the  execution  of  certain  indi- 
cated operations.  Also  the  new  form  of  an 
expression  resulting  from  such  process.  [De- 
velop, A.  II.  2.] 

3.  Phot. :  The  treatment  of  an  exposed 
sensitive  photographic  surface  with  certain 
reducing  agents,  so  as  to  call  into  visible 
existence  the  latent  picture  produced  in  the 
camera  or  under  a  negative— an  operation 
always  performed  in  an  actinically  dark  room. 
{Knight.) 

i.  Ship-building:  The  process  of  drawing 
the  figures  which  given  lines  on  a  curved 
surface  would  assume,  if  tliat  surface  were  a 
flexible  sheet  and  were  spread  out  flat  upon  a 
plane  without  alteration  of  area  and  without 
distortion.  Surfaces  not  truly  developable  are 
drafted  on  a  plane  surface'  by  the  process 
termed  Expansion  (q.v.).    {Knight.) 

6.  Biol. :  LI  (2).] 

6.  Music :  A  word  used  in  two  somewhat 
different  senses  :  on  the  one  hand  of  a  whole 
movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  reference  to  an  organism  ;  and  on  the 
other  of  a  subject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  its  conspicuous  features 
of  rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reitera- 
tion, variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the 
genius  or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  various  ele- 
ments of  interest  it  contains.  .  .  .  Tlie  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightly  the 
development  of  the  ideas  contained  in  its 
subjects.    (Grove.) 

%  (X)  Development  of  a  surface  : 

Math.  :  If  a  single  curved  surface  be  rolled 
upon  a  ])hine  till  every  element  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  plane,  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  touclied  is  called  the  development  of  the 
curved  surface. 

(2)  Development  hyjiothesis  or  theory  : 

Biol. :  A  hypothesis  or  theory  whicli  con- 
tends that  species  were  not  each  of  them  a 


separate  creation,  but  by  some  process  or  other 
came  from  previous  species,  the  only  exception, 
if  any,  txisiting  being  one  or  more  primordial 
forms.  By  a  similar  process  arose  also  the 
greater  ditlVrences  of  structure  on  which  have 
been  founded  genera,  families,  orders,  classes, 
and  even  hi;,'her  groups.  Every  one  has  taken 
not.'  that  uiAU  <(nne3  into  the  wiu'ld  as  an  in- 
fant,  and  tliaL  Ixidily  and  mentiil  development, 
operating  by  means  of  clianges  su  gradual  a.s 
to  escape  notice  at  the  time,  make  that  infant 
successively  pass  through  childliood.  youth, 
and  so  on  to  full  maturity.  Growth,  still  con- 
tinuing, is  now  less  apparent  than  before,  and 
finally,  counter  causes  arrest,  overcome  it, 
and  produce  decline.  It  is  tiie  same  with 
the  inferior  animals.  Thu.s,  in  tlie  Index  to 
Prof.  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
AiuUoviy  of  the  Incertebrate  Aiiinuils  thirteen 
entries  occur  commencing  with  the  word  de- 
velopment, the  animals  indicated  being  the 
AcalephEe,  the  Anellata.  the  Arachnida,  &c. 
Similarly,  jilants  grow  from  seeds  ;  the  oak 
being  \iltimately  produced  by  the  acorn. 
Thus  development  is  the  law  of  the  indi- 
indiial  both  in  the  Animal  and  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom.  Among  the  several  races  of 
mankind  there  is  a  tendency  to  progression 
from  a  less  to  a  more  civilized  state,  which 
again  is  development  in  another  form.  If  it 
exist  clearly  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
human,  if  not  even  in  all,  species,  the  inquiry, 
according  to  the  upholders  of  this  theory, 
is  ine\itable,  May  it  not  also  do  so  in  genera, 
in  families,  orders,  &c.  ?  May  not  the  more 
highly-organized  animals  and  plants  have  in 
some  oeciilt  way  developed  from  the  luwcr 
ones,  and  the  time-honored  view  that  epecies 
—each  of  them  a  sejiarate  cre;xtion— are  so 
nearly  constant  that  they  can  run  only  into 
varieties,  require  modification? 

Buffon,  in  a  vacillating  way,  l^lieved  in  the 
transformation  of  species.  Lamarck  strongly 
contended  for  the  same  view,  first  publishing 
his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  a.d.  1801  ; 
stating  them  at  greater  length  in  1809  in  his 
FhiUtsophie  Zoologique,  and  in  1815,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Hist.  Nat.  des  Animattx  sans 
Vertebres.  He  maintained  that  all  species, 
man  himself  not  excluded,  had  descended 
from  other  species  existing  at  a  prior  time. 
As  enrly  as  a.d.  1795  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
suspected  that  all  known  species  are  de- 
generations of  one  primitive  type ;  he  did 
not,  however,  i>Qblish  his  views  till  1828. 
In  1844  appeared  a  work  called  Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  which  by  1853 
was  in  its  tenth  edition,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  Development  hypothesis.  Many 
rejdies  to  this  wurk  were  given,  the  most  cele- 
brated being  Hugh  Miller's  Footprints  of  the 
Creator  ;  or,  the  Asterolcpis  of  Stromness.  The 
entinent  metaphysician,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
in  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  Leader  hi 
March,  1852,  and  republished  in  his  Essays  in 
1858,  contrasted  the  theories  of  Creation  and 
Dt  velopment,  and  intimated  his  belief  in  the 
latter. 

The  last-named  year  commenced  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Development 
hypothesis.  On  July  1,  1S58,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  and  another  by 
Mr.  Cliarles  Darwin,  on  Natural  Selection,  a 
raodificiition  of  the  Development  hypothesis, 
to  which  each  had  come  independently  ;  the 
former  on  observation  and  reflection  while 
studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  the  latter  by  powerful  and  long"- 
continued  thought  on  the  phenomena  of  or- 
ganic life  which  he  had  witnessed  during  his 
voyage  round  the  world  in  the  Beagle  survey- 
ing vessel  from  1832  to  1830.  This  is  the  form 
in  which  tlie  Development  hypothesis  now 
flourishes.  For  details,  see  Darwinism. 
D;.r'.Tin"s  celebrated  book,  entitled  The  Origin 
of  Spe.cies,  firet  appeared  in  1859,  and  his  De- 
scent of  Man  in  1871.  There  have  been  many 
other  works  in  support  of  tlie  development 
theory,  Ity  such  well-known  writers  as  Wallace, 
Huxley.  Hteckel,  Asa  Gray,  &c.  It  has.  on  the 
other  hand,  been  severely  criticised, and  various 
weak  pi.ints  indicated  by  Mivart,  Butler,  the 
Duke  of  Ar;;yle,  &c.  Pure  Darwinism  has  been 
questioned  here,  and  an  active  Neo-Lamarckian 
school  has  arisen,  strongly  argued,  by  eminent 
thinkers.  The  factors  of  use  and  disuse,  with 
their  effect  upon  the  tissues,  hold  a  leading 
place  in  this  new  school,  which  favors  develop- 
ment but  nut  pure  Darwinism.  [Evoliition.] 
de-vel-op-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  development ; 
-al.\  Pertaining  to  or  formed  by  develoiv 
ment. 


■'  The    tUoeloprn^iUU    chaD(;es    pr<>cee<lo(L"~£«aI« .- 

*  de-ve-niis'-tate,  r.(.  [I,at.  devenu^to,  from 
tie  =  away,  from,  and  reuustaa  (genit.  venus- 
talis)  =  beauty.]  To  deprive  of  beauty  or 
grace ;  to  dishgure. 

"They  wuuld  rejoice  to  ne«  wlmt  yet  remalna  of 
t>e.-4uty  auU  order  •Ui-eiiutfatrU,  and  txpuse-l  tu  ahamM 
aiid  iliflliuiiour."— l('ufer-/tou«e.-  Apaluou  fur  LearninM 
(1W3),  i>.  -Hi.  r      ^1,  J  -m 

"  dev-or,  '  dev-ere»  $.    [Devoir.] 
"de-ver'-gence.    •de-ver'-gen-c^,  «. 

[DiVtRGENCE.]  ' 

de-vest,  i'.(.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  devesUr ;  Fr.  di- 
vetir,  from  de  =  Lat.  dis  ~  a]>art,  from,  and 
vctir ;  Lat.  vestio  =  to  clothe;  vestis  —  a 
dress.] 

A.  Transitive: 

'  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  strip,  to  deprive  or  divest  of 
clothes,  to  undress. 

■'  Iq  Quarter  and  In  U-rmes  like  Bride  and  Oroom* 
Devetting  them  (or  B*^d." 

Hhakap. :  Othello,  li-  3,    (FoUft.| 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  free  or  clear  from. 

'■  How  to  dei'ett  it  (:iuricular  confeeaion]  from  ite 
evil  app€iid»ye3.''~/iaAop  Tas/lor:  DUtuative  from 
Popery,  pt.  L.  bk.  i..  (  IL 

(2)  To  annul,  to  deprive,  to  make  forfeited. 

'■  What  are  those  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations,  which  do  forfeit  and  devett  all  right  and  tiUa 
iu  a  uation  togovemmeut?'— Ba<wn. 

XL  Law:  To  alienate  as  to  title  or  right 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Law:  To  be  lost  or  alienated,  as  a  title  or 
estate. 

If  Except  in  the  legal  sense  this  word  l» 
now  written  divest  (q.v.). 

de-vest'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DtVEST.] 

de-vest  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Devest.] 

A.  &  B,  jis  jrr.  par.  iC  j>articip.  adj.:  (Sw 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Li(ng. :  The  act  of  undressing,  de- 
priving of,  or  strip])ing. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  alienating ;  the  stat* 
of  becoming  alienated. 

•  de-ves'-tiire,  s.      [Pref.  d«  =  away,  from, 

and  Eng.  vesture  (q.v.).]     The  act  of  putting 
olf  or  leaving  aside. 

"  For  his  own  decamatiou,  u  I  may  say,  and  d» 

ve4titrc  of   cArua.\ity."~ilountagu4 :  DevtnUc  Muaiim. 

Treat,  ii..  Si. 

•  de-vex",  *  d6-vexe',  o.  &  ».  [Lat.  devexu*^ 
j'a.  i»ar.  of  deveho  =  to  carry  down :  de  » 
down,  and  veho  =  to  carry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Bending  or  bent  downwarda. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  curve,  devexity. 

"  Upwn  the  western  l&oda, 
Following  the  world's  (Uvex,  he  meant  to  tread" 
Majf  :  Lucan't  Phartalia,  x. 

•  de-vex'-i-ty,  *.  [O.  Fr.  devexiU;  Lat 
dei'exitas,  from  devexus.]  A  curving  or  incur- 
vation downwards ;  a  declivity. 

"  The  Heaven's  devexitjf"     Davia :    Witt  PUgHmag*. 

•  de'-vi-ant,  •  de-vl-aunt,  o.  [Fr.,  pr.  par. 
of  devier  ~  to  go  out  of  the  way,  to  dfiviate.J 
Deviating,  wandering,  strajing. 

"  Prom  yon  Bcbole  so  deviaunt  I  am." 

Hvmaunt  qf  the  Rou. 

de'-vi-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  deviatus,  pa.  par. 
of  devio  =.  to  go  out  of  the  way  :  de  =  away, 
from,  and  via  —  a  way.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  go,  digress,  or  turn  aside  from 
one's  right  course. 

"The  CAfttalu's  &oli(.'itude  to  arrive  at  Otaheit«  pot 
it  out  of  hi8  power  to  dcpiale  from  hia  direct  track-  — 
Cook  :  Travels,  vol.  v.  (Introd.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  wander  or  swerve  from  the  usual  or 
established  course  or  rule. 

"  They  deviated  as  little  as  posaible  from  the  ordinarr 
methoda  prescribed  by  the  law.*' — Jtacautajf :  BiU. 
Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

2.  To  swerve,  to  digress,  to  err,  to  stray 
from  the  path  of  dnty. 

3.  To  diverge,  to  vary,  to  differ,  to  depart, 
to  deflect. 

'•  It  waa  absolutely  necessary  that  the  copy  shooU 
deriatf  from  the  original.'— Jfocaulay."  Bitt.  Sng^ 
ch.  xiii. 

•  B.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  cause  to  deviate. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t.  jd^I;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  .=  £ 
-ciAa,   -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -oious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &a  =  bel.  d«l 
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deviation— devil 


"They  were  (iirther  Kiitliorized  to  iteviaf  tli-it  \\i\v, 
•mi  Liiiuitiuul  UL-rUiiU  ucw  liuv»  Uiul  wurka." — Ttinvt, 

OtU>her  ay,  luTt. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lead  astray ;  to  cause  to  wandtr 
or  err. 

"To  let  tbem  deviate  tilni  from  the  right  jutb."— 
Cotton:  Huntaifpu;  cU.  xxxv.     (/lixriM.) 

H  (1)  Crubb  thus  dfsciiiniimtes  between  to 
dfv'mU,  to  -wander,  to  awenje,  and  to  stray  : 
*'  Deviatt  always  supinises  a  direct  patli  ; 
wander  includea  no  hucIi  idea.  The  act  of 
deviating  is  cominoiilv  fnulty,  tliat  of  wandn-- 
ing  is  indiirerent :  tliey  may  frequently  ex- 
change siyiiilieatinns  ;  the  former  being  justi- 
fiable by  necessity;  and  the  hitter  arising 
fn)m  an  unsteadiness  of  mind.  Deviate  is 
mostly  useti  in  the  moral  ueceptation  ;  wander 
may  l>e  used  in  filher  sense.  A  person  d«j'i- 
ates  from  any  plan  <>r  rule  laid  down  ;  lie 
v.'anders  from  tlie  subject  in  which  he  is  en- 
ga;.'ed.  As  no  rule  can  Itf  laid  down  whicli 
will  not  admit  of  an  excejition,  it  is  impossible 
bat  the  wisest  will  Hnd  it  necessary  in  their 
moral  conrluct  to  deviate  occasionally ;  yet 
every  wanton  deviation  fn»m  an  estahliMlifd 
practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the  part 
of  tlie  deviutor.  Those  who  wander  into  tlie 
regions  of  nietajdiysies  are  in  great  danger  <if 
losing  themselves  ;  it  is  with  them  a.s  with 
most  wanderers,  that  they  spend  their  time 
at  beat  but  idly.  To  mverve  is  to  deviate 
from  that  whicli  one  holds  right ;  to  strnij 
is  to  vamUr  in  the  same  bad  sense :  men 
swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  in- 
terest ;  the  yoimg  stray  fr<nn  the  path  of 
rectitude  to  seek  that  of  i)leasure."  {C'ralib  ; 
E7ig.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  deviate  and 
to  digress,  see  Dioress. 

de-vi-a'-tlon*   s.      [TY.,   fl-om  Low  Lat  de- 
piafto,  from  Lat.  deinntus.] 
A*  Ordinary  Langiiage : 
L  Lit. :  The  art  of  wandering  or  diverging 
from  the  direct  or  proper  course. 
XL  Figxiratively : 

1.  A  variation  or  departure  from  the  usual 
or  established  course  or  rule. 

*'  .  .  when  Auy  dt-ri/ttion,  wbether  for  the  better  or 
for  the  WL.rse.  from  the  established  course  of  proc«ed 
isg,  Ib  pToi>oeied."—Macaulay :  Hut.  ffng.,  ch,  xxv. 

2.  A  wandering,  digressing,  or  departing 
froir  the  path  of  duty. 

"Worthy  pernon^.  if  inadvertently  drawD  into  a 
dettution.  euden\our  instantly  to  recover  their  lost 
Kioimd." — KicharLison:  Ctuntsa. 

3.  A  digression,  a  wandering  from  the 
Bubject. 

"  I  shall  make  what  d^vintiont  and  excoTBicns  I 
Bhall  think  fit.  aa  I  proceed  in  my  random  esaayu." — 
Bhafleaitury .    Miscellunnoui  K^^ctiom,  <^\. 

B.  Technically: 

•  L  Astron. :  A  motion  of  the  deferent 
either  towards  or  from  the  ecliptic. 

2.  Comm. :  Tlie  voluntary  departure  of  a 
vessel  without  necessity  from  the  regular  and 
usual  course  of  the  specific  voyage  insured, 
which  discharges  the  underwriters  from  their 
responsibility. 

"  It  haa  been  laid  down  that  a  deviation  made 
expressly  for  the  object  ot  succourintT  Hhipe  In  dis- 
tress does  not  discharge  the  uuderwrittr.  — £Mdi/ 
Telegraph,  September  26,  1382. 

3.  liailway  Engin. :  The  distance  or  extent 
to  which  a  line  when  complete  may  legally 
d  1  ffer  from  the  original  deposited  plans. 
[Limit  of  deviation.] 

i.  Naut  :    The  departure  or  difference  of 
a  ship's    compass  from    the    true    magnetic 
meridian,   cjiused  by  the    presence  of  iron. 
Tliis  depends,  in  iron  ships,  upon  the  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian  in 
which  the  ship  was  laid  down,  the  delation 
being  least  when  the  ship  has  been  \  uilt  with 
her  head  pointing  south.    [Compass.] 
"Their  humour  yet  so  various— 
They  nLHniiest  their  whole  life  throoeti 
The  needle's  deviati^jna  too, 
Their  love  ia  so  precarioun," 

Coicper:  Pricndthip. 

IT  (1)  Deviation  of  the  com'pas& :  IDeviation, 
B.  4]. 

(2)  Deviation  of  a  falling  body  :  Tlie  devia- 
tion from  a  perpendicular  line  which  occurs 
in  the  descent  of  a  falling  body,  owing  to  the 
rotation  of  the  eailli  on  its  axis. 

(3)  Limit  of  deviation  : 
(a)  Deviations  in  line: 

(i)  In  towns,  ten  yards  each  side  of  the 
centre  line. 

(ii)  In  country,  one  hundred  yards,  or 
nearly  five  chains. 


(iii)  Curves  upwards  of  half  a  mile  radius 
may  be  sharpened  t^j  half-mile  rmlius;  curves 
of  less  than  half-mile  radius  must  not  bt: 
sharpened. 

(/))  Deviations  in  level :  In  towns,  two  feet ; 
in  the  country,  five  feet. 

(c)  Deviations  of  gnuiient : 

(i)  Gradients  flatter  than  1  in  100,  deviation 
ten  fet:t  i>er  mile  steciwr. 

(ii)  CJradients  steeper  than  1  In  100,  devia- 
tiou  three  feet  per  mile  steeper. 

*  do'-vi-ar-tor,  s.     [Eng.  devUttie);  -or.]     One 
who  deviates  {lit,  d  fig.).    {Henry.) 

de-vi'9e»  *  de-vis,  '  de-vys,   '  de-vyse» 

B.  [Vr.  devis,  devise  ;  Ital.  dim.ta  ;  Bp.  devisa; 
Low  Lilt,  divisa  =  a  division,  a  bound,  a 
mark,  a  device,  fem.  sing,  of  divimts,  pa,  par. 
of  divido  =  to  divide.]    (Devise,  Divide,] 

L  Ordimir-y  Jjinguage  : 

1.  A  plan,  a  contrivance,  a  stratagem,  a 
design. 

•'  Th  ts  is  our  dfvice. 
That  FMfltaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  ua." 

Shaktsip.:  Merry  Wiert,  It.  4. 

•  2.  The  act  of  plotting  or  scheming ;  de- 
vising. 


3.  A  plot,  a  trick,  a  scheme  ;  craft. 

"  He   diaappointeth    the   devicei  of    the    crafty."— 
Job  V.  12. 

4.  Skill  or  faculty  of  devising;  inventive 
genius. 

"  Adorned  all  with  eemmeti  of  endlesae  price  .  .  . 
Aa  could  be  fruoed  by  workinona  rare  dm-ice.' 

Sptmaer :  F.  <^.,  V.  ix.  27. 

*5.  A  suggestion,  a  plan,  an  idea,  a  purpose. 

"  We  wolde  nwled  be  at  hta  d^TTft." 

Chaucer .  C.  T.,  818. 

*6.  An  opinion. 

"  Certes.  a«  at  my  ditmii 
Ther  is  nu  place  in  Paiadyg 
So  good  inne  for  to  dwelle.* 

Soma  ant  o/  Che  Rote,  65L 

•  7.  Any  piece  of  work  made  or  conceived 
with  art,  skill,  and  fancy  ;  a  design,  an  em- 
blem, a  conceit. 

"Lo,  thiadevioe  waasent  me  by  a  nun.' 

SfiaJtetp. :  LoDcr't  ComplaiTti,  232. 

8.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"A  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the 
tame  auperscnption."— J/ocait/aj  .-  JIlM.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

*  9.  The  motto  attached  to  or  fitted  for  an 
emblem. 

"  A  banner  with  the  itnuige  device, 
Excelsior  1 " 
Lonafeltow :  Excelsior. 

•  10.  A  masque. 

"  That  ifl  an  old  d<fBice." 
Shakerp.  :  Mideunimer  Xigh^i  Dream,  v.  L 

*I1.  The  fashion,  design,  style,  or  work- 
manship of  anything. 

•■  Plate  of  rare  device."     Shaketp. :  Cifmbeline.  L  8. 

*  12.  Manner  of  thinking,  cast,  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind. 

"He's  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned,  full 
of  noble  dt;aice.''—:ihakesp.  :  At  Tou  Like  It,  i,  L 

IL  Her.,  dc. :  An  emblem,  intended  to 
represent  a  family,  person,  action,  or  quality, 
with  a  suitable  motto, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  device 
and  contrivance  :  "  There  is  an  exercise  of  art 
displayed  in  both  these  actions  ;  but  the 
former  lias  most  of  ingenuity,  trick,  or  cun- 
ning ;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgment  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of 
some  invention  or  something  newly  made  ;  a 
contrivance  mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrange- 
ment, or  disposit  on  of  things.  Artists  are 
employed  in  conceiving  devices ;  men  in 
general  use  contrivances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. A  device  is  often  employed  for  bad 
and  fraudnknt  purposes  ;  cotUriv-j  nces  mostly 
serve  for  innocent  pun^oses  of  domestic  lite. 
Beg2:ars  have  various  devices  for  giving  them- 
selves the  appearance  of  Avretchedness  and 
exciting  the  com}.ujssion  of  the  spectator: 
those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplying  their  wants  commonly  succeed  by 
forming  contrivances  of  which  they  had  not 
before  any  conception.  Devices  are  the  work 
of  the  human  understanding  only ;  contri- 
vances are  likewise  fonned  by  [the  lower] 
animals.  Men  employ  devices  with  an  inten- 
tion either  to  deceive  or  to  please  others  ; 
[the  lower]  animals  have  their  contrivances 
either  to  sui>ply  some  want  or  to  remove 
some  enl."    [Cr'ahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  de-vi  9e-ful,  *  de-vije  -fiUl.  •  de-vise- 

fill,  ((.     [Eng.  device;  -fulit).} 


1.  I'liU  of  devices  or  skilful  conceits  and 
contrlv!iuc*:8. 

"  Die  Kw-dly  varwict,  th*  devieefult  lA^U. 
The  bridegrowes  stiktc  tiue  biidea  muct  rich  aray." 
Upaiurr:  /*.  q.,  V.  ill.  t. 

2.  Inventive,  skilful,  Ing'.iiioue. 

"tiome  clarkes  doe  doubt  in  their  devtce/ull  ari." 
HjMnuer:  P.  <(..  V,  x.  L 

•  de-vi^e-ful  Vj^   •  de-vlse-ful-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  devic€j'ui ;  -ly.\  bkiUuliy,  artluiljr, 
cunningly. 

■'  How  th^.  deviceftdtjf  brliit;  «et 
And  txiuud  ii|i,  uilKht  wiUi  •ecri.cy 
Lfeliver  ernLudj*."  Itontte:  I'oetnM,  p.  17, 

dfiv'-il  (or  as  devl),  •  deofel,  '  deofell, 

*  deofle,  *  deovcl,  *  dev-cL  '  dev-ele, 
'  dev-le,  *  dev  elie  dev  ill,  •  dev-llle, 
•dev-yl,  *dev-ylle.  'dlf  le,   •div-el, 

•  dlev-el,  "  dlevle.  '  dyev-ol,  •  dyev- 
le,  s.  6i  a.  [A.S.  tiKoful,  dtojut,  froui  I^t. 
diubolus;  Gr.  iid^oAos  {diuholiis)  =  the  slan- 
drier,  the  devil  ;  Sia^dAAw  (diaf'uUo)  =  (IJ  to 
throw  across  or  in  the  way,  (2)  to  slander : 
6id  (dia)  =  through,  across,  and  0^aAw  {balW) 
=  to  throw  ;  O.  S.  diubat ;  O.  Fris.  diovel,  divtl ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tiufal;  IceL  djbfull ;  Sw.  djefvul ; 
Dun.  djdvel;  Dut.  duivel;  Ger.  tevfei ;  Ft. 
diahle;  Sp.  diahio;  Port,  diabo;  ItaL  diavoho.y 

A.  As  suhsiantivt : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  The  dtiu-l  of  heU«  bim  «ooe  take  I ' 

Uareioi.  4tf. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  exceedingly  wicked  person ;  a  demon, 
a  liend. 

"Could  the  vurld  pick  oat  three  socb  enemies  again, 
•a  that  Send  Douglan,  that  spint  Percy,  and  that 
d«rif  GlendowerY— .SA-Jtorjp,;  i  Benry  IV.,  U.  4. 

(2)  Any  great  evil  or  calamity. 

"  A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 
But  to  be  tax'd  and  Mattm,  U  the  devil." 

draiwiU. 

(3)  Used  as  an  expletive  to  ejcpress  wonder 
or  vexation. 

"  What  a  devQ  bast  thou  to  do  -with  the  time  of  Lb* 
^yt  ' —ahuketp.  :  1  Henr^  IV.,  L  S. 

"  '  Herts  your  meie-' 

"  '  My  niece  I  the  devil  she  la  t" — Love  viO  find  oul 
the  Haj/,  It. 

(4)  Used  as  a  kind  of  ludicrous  negative. 

"The  devil  a  puritan  that  he  li  .  .  .  but  a  tim** 
pleaaer."—Shake»p. :  Tu/el/th  .Vigkt.  iL  8. 

(5)  A  mischievous  person. 

(6J  Used  as  an  expression  of  mingled  pity 
and  contempt;  as,  a  pool  devil. 

(7)  One  who  does  literary  work  for  which 
another  t;ikes  the  credit ;  a  barrister  who 
prejtares  a  case  for  another,  or  pleads  without 
a  fee  to  gain  a  reputation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Script.  £  TheoL  :  An  evil  spirit,  whose 
special  employment,  as  the  etjTiiuiogy  of  th» 
name  shows,  is  to  stand  foi  th  as  an  accuser  or 
slanderer  [see  etym.],  the  breUiren,  i.e.,  Chris- 
tians, being  the  special  object  of  his  calumnies 
(Rev,  xii.  10).  He  is  identified  with  the  Satan 
who  figures  in  the  later  uid  Testament  com- 
pusitiuiis  (I  Ghron.  xxi.  1  ;  Job  i.  6 — 12;  Psalm 
cix.  ti ;  Zech.  iii.  I,  2),  and  throughout  the 
New  (Mat.  iv.  10,  xii.  2t» ;  Luke  x.  16  ;  Acts  v.  3 ; 
1  Cor.  V.  6,  ic).  His  procediu-e  in  accusing 
and  shmdering  the  patriarch  Jub  was  exactly 
that  which  the  New  Testament  name  devU 
would  have  led  one  to  expect  (Job  L  6 — 12, 
ii.  1—8).  The  name  Saian  (Heb.  (Ct)  is 
generally  held  to  mean  not  accuser,  calum- 
niator, but  adversary,  enemy ;  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  cognate  one,  nOTilT  (sitnaJi),  which  is 
rendered  by  Gesenius  accusation,  so  that  tha 
signification  of  Devil  and  Satan  is  very  closely 
akin.  His  character  is  malignant  to  the  last 
dfgree  ;  for  he  is  represented  as  tempting  our 
Lord  (Mat.  iv.  1,  5,  S,  11 ;  Luke  iv.  2,  3,  5,  13), 
as  sowing  tares  among  wheat  (Mat.  xiii.  39), 
as  entering  Judas  Iscariot  immediutely  before 
the  unworthy  disciple  betrayed  his  Master 
(John  xiii.  2),  as  practising  wiles(Ephes.vi.  11), 
and  laying  snares  (I  Tim.  iiL  7).  His  ability 
for  mischief  is  great ;  thus  he  is  dei>criV)ed  as 
having  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  14),  but  he 
is  not  omni|totent,  and  if  resisted  wdl  be  put 
to  tliglit  (James  iv.  7).  He  is  the  leader  of 
(wicked)  angels,  and  for  him  and  them  ever- 
lasting fire  is  prej)aied  (Mat.  xxv.  il).  Into 
that  lake  of  fire  the  devil  will  ultimately  be 
cast  (Rev.  xx.  10).  As  au  internal  hierarchy 
is  thus  recognised,  a  question  may  arise  aA 
to  whether  the  numerous  names  applied  tm 
devils  in  Scripture,  such  as  the  "  ftiuce  of 
the  power  of  the  air "  (Ephes.   ii.  2),  Abad- 


f&te,  t&t,  fkre.  aznidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  foU;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  ^    qu  =  kw. 
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don,  Apollyon,  &c.  (Rev.  ix.  11),  are  all 
meant  for  the  snine  maliijiiant  bein^,  <jr 
wliether  some  of  tli-'ia  laay  not  refer  to  his 
more  prominent  followers.  Beelzebub  and 
Satan  are,  however,  identical  (Mat.  xii.  24— 
2ti).  The  Saii'ture  does  not  represent  the 
devil  and  his  angels  as  hunng  been  created  at 
first  in  the  low  nioial  state  in  which  tliey 
exist.  Tliey  were  originally  happy  siiirits, 
who  when  in  hiaven  lapsed  into  sin  (Jude,  ti), 
tlint  of  iiatan  being  pride  (1  Tim.  iii.  6),  in 
consequence  of  winch  they  were  expelled  fjom 
that  blissful  abode.  The  battle  in  which 
Michael  was  the  leader  nf  Ihe  angelic  liosta 
who  remained  true  in  their  allegiance  to  God, 
has  been  suppns&l  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Satan  was  expelled  from  heaven  ;  but  it  may 
have  another  refeience  (Rev.  xii.  7 — 12).  Tlie 
devil  ligured  largely  in  the  theolog>-  of  the 
middle  ages,  his  name  inspiring  great  terror. 
Nominally  he  liolds  exactly  the  same  place  in 
the  Christian  system  still,  but  he  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  ignored  tin  the  jtreaching  of 
the  present  day,     [Demon,  Satan.] 

2.  Printing:  A  printer's  errand-boy. 

"  Tlie  leaded  press  beneath  lur  labour  ^oniia, 
Aiiil  printer's  di-inlx  shiike  their  weary  bones." 

liyron:  EiiglWt  Barda  ^  Scotch  Bsvieuen. 

3.  Weaving,  &c, : 

(1)  A  machine  for  opening  out  the  tussocks 
of  cotton,  and  cleaning  therefrom  the  dirt  and 
offal.  It  has  various  other  names,  such  as 
willower,  willy,  beating-machine,  &c.    [Oot- 

TON-CLBANINO   MACHINE.] 

(2)  A  rag-engine  or  spiked  mill  for  tearing 
woollen  rags  into  shoddy,  or  linen  and  cotton 
rags  to  make  pajier  pulp. 

4.  Mack. :  A  niachine  for  making  wood 
acrews. 

5.  Ichtky. :  [Sea-devxl.] 

6.  Zool.  :  The  Tasmanian  name  for  D/isyunis 
tirsinvs,  a  carnivorous  marsupial  qnadruped 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  but  which  is 
capable  of  destroying  sheep. 

7.  Cookery:  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  some 
meat  on  it,  grilled  with  cayenne  pepper. 

8.  Plumbinff :  A  three-legged  grate,  full  of 
burning  coals,  earned  by  plumbers  to  the  tops 
of  houses  or  other  buildings  to  melt  solder, 
lead.  &c.  The  name  devil  is  ajiplied  from  tlie 
havoc  wliich  it  sometimes  makes  with  the 
building  if  a  live  coal  dropjiing  from  it  find 
its  way  among  the  woodwork  of  the  roof. 

^  A  little  charcoal  stove,  shaped  like  an 
iron  bottle  with  a  bole  in  the  side,  is  smie- 
times  used  by  zinc-workers  for  heating  tneir 
irons.  It  is  not,  however,  so  dangerous  as  the 
tliree-legged  apparatus,  nor  is  it  called  by 
plumbers  a  devil. 

9.  Horol. :  A  small  lump  of  coarse  matted 
wire,  with  a  short  handle,  used  to  support 
articles  to  be  treated  with  the  blowpipe. 

10.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  small  cracker  or  fire- 
work, 

*B.  As  adj. :  Devilish,  fiendish,  demoniacal ; 
diabolical,  damnable. 

"  That  rf«Di7  mcink. 
Hopklua,  that  luiule  this  mischiel" 

&liakesp- :  Utnry  i'JIl..  U.  L 
1[  In  phrases  arid  proverbs  : 

(1)  To  go  to  the  dcrnl :  To  go  to  ruin. 

(2)  To  play  the  d^vil  icith :  To  do  great  harm 
or  injury  to,  to  ruin. 

"Oue  that  will  pla;/  the  drviJ.  sir.  with  you." 

Hfniketp.  :  King  John,  ii,  L 

(3)  To  give  the  devil  his  due :  To  allow  even 
the  worst  man  credit  for  any  good  qualities  he 
may  have. 

*(4)  A  twenty  devils'  way :  In  the  name  of 
twenty  devils, 

*  (5)  The  devil  rides  on  a  fiddle-stick :  A 
proverbial  expression,  apparently  meant  to 
indicate  anything  new,  unexpected,  and 
strange. 

"Heiffh,  heieh  !  the  dent  rixi«siif)on  a  fiddlestick ; 
what's  the  matter?" — Siiukesp. :  1  Btnry  IV.,  ii.  i. 

(6)  JVhen  the  devLi  is  blind  :  Never. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  d^vil 
and  demon  :  "  >iince  the  devil  is  represented  as 
tlie  father  of  all  wickedness,  associations  have 
l)een  connected  \vith  the  name  that  render  its 
pronunciation  in  familiar  disconise  offensive 
to  the  cha.steiied  ear  ;  while  dnnon  is  a  term 
of  inditTerent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a 
good  or  an  evil  spirit.  Malice  and  fraud  are 
the  peculiar  chai-acteristics  of  tlie  devil :  rage 
Is  properly  that  of  a  demon.  Tlie  devil  is  said 
in  proverbial  discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as 


go  contrary  to  the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy 
is  said  to  possess  the  luiud  that  is  altogciber 
carrieil  away  with  that  passion."  (jjrabb: 
Em}.  Syiion.) 

U  Obvious  compound :  Devil-born  (Tenny- 
son). 

devil- bird,  s. 

Oriiith.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  lo  the 
nicnibLMs  of  the  genus  Dicrurus, 

devil-carriage,  s.  A  can-iage  used  for 
mo\  iiig  heavy  ordnance  ;  a  sling-cart. 

devil-fish,  s, 

Ichthy. :  LophUis  piscatoriuSy  the  Angler 
(q.v.).  Applied  also  to  a  lai^e  ray  {Ceratop- 
tera  vampyrus). 

devil  In  a  bnsli,  or  devil  in  a  mist. 

Botany  : 

(1)  Niiiella  damascemi,  from  its  horned  cap- 
sules peering  from  a  bush  of  finely-divided 
inv<ilucre.    (Frior.) 

(2)  Paris  quadrifolia.    (Britten  &  HollaTid.) 

devil-may-care,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Reckless,  careless. 

"  He  who  is  sitting  there. 
With  a  rollicking 
Jlcil-miip-care, 
Free-anil -easy  look  and  air." 

Lonsufellou) :  GoUlvn  Legend.  W. 

B,  As  siibst.  :  A  reckless,  careless  fellow. 

devil-monkey,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  monkey,  Pithecia  Sat^nas. 

devil  on  both  sides,   devil  o*  both 

sides,  s.  [.Sujijiosed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  jirickly  acheues  of  the  fruit.  (Britten  & 
Holland.)']     A  i^lant,  Baniinculus  arvtnsis. 

devil-tree.  s. 

Bot. :  Alston  ia  scholaris. 

devU-worship,  s.  The  worship  of  evil 
personihed,  still  practised  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  by  races  wlio 
believe  that  there  are  two  powers  presiding 
over  tins  world,  the  one  of  good  and  the  other 
of  evil,  and  that  these  two  have  equal  power. 
Devil-worship  is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
fetichism,  the  difference  being  that  in  devil- 
worship  the  destructive  powers  of  nature  are 
personified. 

devil's  advocate,  s.     [Advocatus  dia- 

BOLl.J 

devil's-apple,  s.    The  mandrake. 

devil's-apron,  s.  Tlie  veiy  broad  form 
of  tlie  sea-weed  LaTninaria  sacchariiui,  a 
North  American  plant. 

devils-bit,  deU's-bit,  jw 

Botany  : 

1.  Scabiosa  succisa,  from  the  well-known 
legend  that  the  devil  bit  otf  a  portion  of  the 
root  in  order  to  destroy  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties, a  story  invented  to  account  for  its 
premorse  root.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

2.  Helwiiadioica,  a  North  American  plant, 
called  also  the  Blazing  Star.    (Lindley.) 

^  Dcvil's-bit  Scabious: 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Devil's-bit. 

*  devil's-bones,  s.  pi.    Dice. 

*  devil's-books,  s.  pi.     Cards. 

"  ■  Your  cards.'  said  he.  '  tbey  ore  the  DevfCt  book$." 
—Swift     Polite  Conv.,  iii. 

devil's-bmshes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  general  name  for  ferns  in  the 
*'  Black  Countiy."    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

devil's- candlestick,  s. 

Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

devil's  chnm-stafi;  s. 

But.  :  Euphorbia  Helioscopia,  from  its  poi- 
sonous properties.    (Britten  <£  Holland.) 

devil's-claws,  s. 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Banuncidus  arvensU, 

(2)  Lotus  corniculatus. 

2.  Mach. :  A  grapnel. 

devil's  coach-horse,  s. 

Entom. :  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
beetle,  Ocypus  olena.    It  is  about  an  inch  long. 


of  a  dull  black  colour,  and  when  it  meets  any- 
thing  which  excites  its  anger,  it  ihrowb  up  ita 
head,  ojiens  its  sickle-like  jaws  tri  their  fullest 
extent,  and  waves  its  evil-amelliug  tail  over 


OCYPUS   OLENS, 

its  back,  like  that  of  a  scorpion.  The  odour 
is  peculiarly  fetid  and  enduring.  It  ia  very 
pugnacious  and  extremely  common.  Iti 
nature  is  predaceous,  and  it  runs  with,  great 
speed,  whence  its  name. 

devil's  coach-wheel,  s. 

Bot.  :  Raiiuiicwhis  arvensis.  (Britten  A  Hol- 
land.) 

devil's-com,  s. 

Bot.  :  Stellaria  Hulostea.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's-cow,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  same  as  Devil's  coach-horsb 

(q-v.)- 
devil's-currycomb,  s. 

Bot.  :  RanuncultLS  arvensis. 

devil's-cut, «. 

Bat. :  The  wood  of  the  Wild  Clematis  (C. 
Vitalba),  dried  and  used  by  boys  for  smoking. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's  darning-needle,  £. 

1.  Entom.  :  A  pi>pular  name  for  various 
species  of  Dragon-fly,  so  applied  from  the 
long  slender  shape  of  their  bodies. 

2.  Bot. :  Scandix  Pecten,  from  its  long  awns. 

*  devil  3-dung,  s. 

Pharvi.  :  Ferula  asa/mtida. 

devil's-dust,  s. 

JVeaving:  The  flock  which  is  torn  oat  of 
cotton  or  wool  by  the  teazing- ma  chine ;  of 
this  cheap  cloth  is  made. 

"Does  it  beseem  thee  to  weave  cloth  of  deciT-dutf 
instead  oi  true  wool  ^"— Carl j/lc  :  Jiiscetl.,  iv.  ^^ 

devil's  dye,  s. 

Bot. :  Indigufera,  the  Indigo  genus  of  plants, 

devil's-eyes,  s. 

Bot. :  StelUria  Holostea. 

devil's  fig,  ^-. 

Bot. :  A  yellow  poppy,  ArgeTno]ie  mexicanaL 

devU's-fingers,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lotus  corniculatus. 

devil's-fiower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  diurna.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

devil's-gnts,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Cuscuta.  various  species,  especially  C. 
europir4i,  from  the  thread-like  stem.s,  which 
wind  round  other  plants  and  strangle  them. 

2.  Convolvulus  arvensis. 

3.  Convolvulus  sepium,    (Britten  &  Holland.} 

devU's-hom,  s. 

Bot. :  Phallus  impndicus. 

devil's  ladies  and  gentlemen,  s. 

Bot.  :  Arum  maculatuni.    (Britt..  £  Holland.) 

devil's  leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  An  exceedingly  pungent  nettle,  Urtica 
urentissima.     U  is  fonud  in  Timor.  (Lindley.) 

devil's-milk,  s.    [From  the  acrid  quality 
of  the  milky  juice.] 
Bot-any ; 

1.  Chdidonium  majia. 

2.  EupJiorbm  Pcplus. 

3.  Euphorbia  helioscopia.    (Brxtt.  £  Holland.) 


I>bil,  bo^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  :^enophon,  e:^t.     ph  =  1 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sh&n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tions,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,  d^ 
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devil— devise 


devU's-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  AchUka  viillffoUum. 

devU's-oatmeal,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aiithriscits  sylvestru 
Devil's  Own,  s. 
Military  : 

1.  A  name  given  by  General  Pioton  to  the 
88th  Urgitnent  of  the  line  for  tlieir  bravery  in 
the  fic'M  and  their  disorder  in  camp. 

2.  The  Inns  of  Courts  Kifle  Volunteer  Corps, 
from  it«  inenibnrs  all  being  lawyers. 

devll's-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  Anthri^-o/s  sylve-<tri«. 

•  devll's-patemoster,  a.  A  grumble ; 
a  cui-se. 

■'  Wli:it  ti'-rilU  nntfr  natter  is  tliia  he  i»  (i»yIuKT"— 
T^rirfu-ti  in  E*inUth  (161*). 

devil's-posy,  s. 

Bot.  :  AUiumursiniim.  (lirittemt Holland.) 
devil's  snuff-box.  s. 

Bot. :  Var-ous  species  of  Lycoperdon,  espi-. 
cially  L.  Bovist'i,  from  its  supposed  dclettirious 
projierties,  and  from  tlie  clouds  of  br.iwn 
snuff-Iiko  spores  that  fly  off  wlien  a  ripe  i>ufl"- 
ball  is  squeezed.     (Uritien  <!:  Holland.) 

devil's-stlnkpot,  n. 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  fungus,  Phallus  impudicMS. 

devil's-tattoo,  s.  a  drumming  with  the 
fingers,  as  on  ihi-.  table,  window,  ic. 

devll*s-tumip,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bryonia,  a  genus  of  Cucurbitactjw. 
d6V-fl  (or  as  devl)»  v.l.  &  t.    (Devil,  ».] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  devilish  ordiabolinal. 

2.  Cookery  :  To  grill  witli  cayenne  pepper. 

3.  Weainng:  To  prepare  cotton  or  wool 
with  the  devil  or  teazing-machine. 

B.  In  trans. :  To  act  as  a  literary  or  legal 
devil.     [Devil,  s.  A.  2  (7).] 

•  dev'-U-dom,  s.    [Eng.  devil ;  -dom.l    Deal- 
ings with  tlie  devil. 

"  I  defy  you  t<>  name  a  man  half  so  famniu 
For  d'^PiUt'tna." 

nurham:  Ingold»by  Leg..  Lord  of  Tholouse. 


•  dev  -U-ess, 

devil. 


(Eng.  devil;  -ess.]     A  she- 

Cr^thart  ■ 


"...  aneel.  man.  devil,  nor  devUett 
Xabelaii.  bt-  ill.,  ch.  xxvii.    (Daviet.) 

•  dev'-il-et,  s.  [Eng.  dem(l),  and  dimin.  sutf. 
-kt.]    A  little  devil ;  an  \m\\. 

"And  pray  now  what  were  these  depUer$  call'd?  " 
Itarham  •  Ingoldsbg  Leg..  Truinitt. 

•  dev'-il-ful-ly,  ndv.  [Formed  from  detnl, 
as  manfully  from  nmn.]     Like  a  devil. 

.*-^^  ■  •  ■  «tr"^«  manfully,  yea drvi^/uilu,  to  attain 
*t.  —a  Peacock  ■  Ralf  Skirlaugh.  iii.  ;. 

•  dev'-iI-hood«  '  dev-el-hede,  s.  [Eng. 
devil:  -h<mi.\  Devilishness  ;  the  nature  of  a 
devil. 


"  No  driuilhcdii  I  u 

*  dev  -il  ing 


I  habbe  m  me."      Leben  Jem.  499. 


[Eng.  devil,  and  diniin.  suff. 
-ing.]    A  devilet,  an  imp,  a  young  devil. 

'■  Engeniier  young  devUingt." 

Itfaum.  *  Flet. .-  Knight  qf  Malta,  v.  i 

dev  aish,  '  dev'-aiislie,  a.   [Eng.  det^i7; 
-tsn.J 

L  Litemlly : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  de\il. 

"He  that  hath  the  deviU  to  his  father  must  ueede 
nave  distnfish  childreu."— Z^ieiiHcr  .-  .Vrw.,  p.  9. 

2.  Befitting  a  devil ;  diabolical,  damnaV)le. 

„,      .    .^.    ,     „    ,  "  Thus  Beelzebub 

Fleaded  hiB  devituh  couueel." 
--     „.  ,.      ,  Milton  :  p.  L..  ii.  378.  379. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Use<l  as  an  epithet  of  abhorremte  ;  ex- 
ceedingly evil  or  malicious. 

"The  most  suited  to  a  mean  and  dfpilish  nature  '— 
Bume:  JV«r.  1/i.it.  of  fieligum. 

2.  Used  ludicrously  in  the  sense  of  exces- 
sive, extreme,  exceeding. 


"  He's  off  and  on  at  8 
not  where  to  have  hirn.' 
iv.  L 


I  devilUh  a  rate,  a  man  knon-9 
-Ihryden  :  Love  Triumphant. 


*  devilish-holy,  a. 
the  same  time. 


Wicked  and  good  at 


"  When  truth  kills  truth.  0  d«9ilith-hf,lt/  fray  !" 

Shiik^wp.  :  Jfidtummer  Sight'n  itrr^ttn.  iii.  i 


dev'-a-ish-lj?,  adv.     [Eng.  devilish;  -ly.\ 

1.  Lit.  :  Like  a  devil.  In  the  way  lliat  a 
devil  might  be  expected  to  do  ;  diabolically, 
infernally,  dfimnably. 

"Then  they  begin  to  jiick  holes,  as  w«  i»y.  in  th« 
coaL«  of  ioiiio  of  the  g-jdly,  and  that  devaUhly."- 
ilunyan  :  I'itgrima  /'rogrett.  pt  I. 

2.  Fig.  :  Exceedingly,  extremely. 

"  I  waft  deceivd  in  you  devUUhly  '"-  Hyrherlrg  ■ 
Country  Wife.  v.  i.  ' 

dev'-U-ish-ness,  "  dyv-el-ysh-nesse.  s. 

[Kng  dcviliAh;  -neas.]  A  quiditv  or  character 
befitling  a  devil;  a  diabolical  or  internal 
charurt*^. 

"...  thin  devauhneuot  t«mo«t.'—Ca,rli/U:  .Hurtor 
Kctartut.  bk.  li..  ch.  iv. 

•  deV-il-i^m,  s.    [Eng.  devil;  -iim.]    Devilry  ; 
an  act  belltting  a  devil. 

"Tills  1«  not  heresy,  but  me«r  drviilwm."—bp.  Halt  ■ 
/:i'iiuihit.  p.  iw. 

■  dev-Uize,  f.(.    [Eng.  devil ; -ize.]    To  place 
or  rank  utrir)ngst  devils. 

••  He  that  should  deify  a  sAlnt,  should  wrong  him  as 
much,  as  he  that  should  devitixe  him.'— ///».  ffall  ■ 
Rmnairu.  \t.  13. 

•  dev'-Q~kIn,  s.     [Eng.  devil,  and  dimin.  suff. 
-kin.]    i\  devilet,  a  little  devil,  an  imp. 

"N.>  woiidor  that  a  Beelzebub  has  hU  defUkim  to 
»tt«ud  at  hiacall."— A'ifAartfMH-   Vlariua.  vL  U. 

dSV-illed,  ;xi.  par.  or  a.    [Dkvil.  v.]    Grilled 
with  cayenne  pepper. 

dev'-U-ment,  s.     [Kng.   devil;  -ment.]     Mis- 
chief, roguery,  pranks. 

•  dev-U-ness,  •  dev-elnesse,  s,  [Eng 
devil ;  -ness.]     \  sUite  or  condition  of  devils, 

"  Alle  goddea  of  genge  devetneuet  ere  that.''~£arly 
Eng.  Ptalter :  Pt.  xcv,  a, 

'  dev'-il-ock,  s.    [Eng.dcrtZ,  and  dimin.  suff. 

•ock.\    A  little  de\nl.  an  impi, 

dev-il-r^,    '  dev-yl-ry,    •  dewylry,   5. 

[Eng.  ilvvd  .  -ry.] 
L  Liiemlly  : 

1.  The  acts  or  characteristics  of  the  devil ; 
diabolical  wickedness. 

"  He  calleth  mwrytten  verities  starke  Ivfes  and 
deu'lry.'—Sir  T.  More:   H'orkes.  p.  l,13i». 

2.  Dealings    or   communicjition    with    the 
devil. 

"  I  always  thought  there  was  devilrv  anioui;  you  "— 
Walker :  Pedcn.  p.  €5. 

IL  Fig. :  Denlment,  mischief. 

"  Better  this  huueat  simplicity  than  the  UevUri^t  of 
the  Faust  of  Goethe."— J'aiii/f,    {Ogilvie.) 

**  dev'-il-8hip»  s.  [Formed  from  devil  on  the 
analogy  of  lordship,  &c.]  The  person  or 
character  of  ;t  devil. 

"  But  I  shall  find  out  counter  charma. 
Thy  airy  defitthi/i  to  remove," 

C'oifffei/ :  Description  ttf  Honour. 
t  deV-fl-try,  s.     [Eng.  devil;  -try.]     DeviUsh 
or  diabolical  acts  ;  devilry. 

*  The  rustics  beholding  crossed  themselTN  and  sus- 
pected deviltriei.'—Reade  :  fU^Mtrr  and  IIearth.ch.xcv. 


*  dev-il-ward,   adv. 
Towards  the  devil. 


[Eng.  devil;  -ward.] 


*  de-Vine,  v.    [Divine,  v.] 

*  de-vine,  a.    [Divise,  a.] 

*  de-vin-ing,  ;>r,  par.,  a.y  &  s.    [Divining.] 

*  devlnour^  ,^.    [Diviner.] 

*  de-Vint,  a.    [Lat.  devinctus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 

iniwio  ^  to  bind  down  :  de  =  down,  and  vindo 
=  to  bind.]    Bound,  under  an  obligation. 

■'The  mair  ohleist  and  derint  to  be  cairfull  uf  his 
hieues  preaeruatiouu."— .ic(a  Jas.  VI.  (1578). 

de'-vi-d-8c6pe»  ;;.  [Lat.  dei-ius  =  out  of  the 
way,  and  Gr.  a-«07rtuj  (s^-opeo)  =  to  see.]  (For 
def.  see  extract.) 

"  The  devioKopi-.  cr  appamtua  showing  directly  the 
ratio  between  the  angular  velocity  of  the  e;trth  and 
that  oi  any  lionzon  round  the  vertical  of  a  place."— 
Sature.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  fii*.  "^ 

de-vi-ous,    a.      [Lat.   deviiis  =  going  out  of 
the  way]     [Deviate.] 
L  Literally : 

1.    Wandering  out  of  the  way,  circuitous, 
meandering,  winding. 

"  Where'er  thy  d/ndous  current  atravs. 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  lilvcr  t«em&.* 

LonaMh'tr:  The  Brook. 


2.  Out  of  tlie  usual  track  ;  out  of  the  way 

o'er  dttviiiuj  lULthii  I  wit<ii  v  f  r. .. 

Htudii 


'■  Whik-  o'er</«M/.(M  iiatha  I  wildly  tn 
8  to  wtmder  fi-jiu  the  Iwitteii 


PM :  VirgiU ;  ^,u.id  IL 

IL  Fig.  :  Going  astray  or  wandering  from 
Die  path  of  duty;  erring. 

"  Wh'«e   heart   w  .   .   ,   so  devious  from  the  truth 
tbritu^h   perverse   tTTor."  ~  Prpnne  :    U Ulrio-Hiutix. 

de'-vi-ous-ly,  'uiv.     [Eng.  <hvU>u$;  -ly.\    In 
a  deviouh,  wandering  manner,    (Lit.  S:  Fig.) 
"  Without  this  the  stroDgext  Intclloct  may  be  frult- 


de'-vi-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  devifms;  -ness.} 
The  qualiiy  of  being  devious;  departure  or 
deviating  troni  a  right  coui-se. 

"  N-.  Words  &au  fully  expose  the  astonishing  drvivu*- 
wMof  Bucha  dlifressiou  as  thU.' -  IVhUaJur :  itto.  of 
Gibbont  i/itl..  p.  -JM. 

'  de-vir'-^in-ate,  a.     [Low  Lat.   devirgin- 

atus.  pa.  par.  of  devirgino  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Virgo  (genit.  tJiryi/iiii)=  a  virgin,]  De- 
prived of  virginity  ;  deflowered. 

"Fair  Hero  left  d«-/r(;iM«(<." 

Jtarlotee  :  Nero  *  L*ander.  a  3. 

"  de-vir'-gin-ate,  v.t.    [Deviroinatk,  a.\ 

1.  hit.  :  To  rob  or  deprive  of  virginity  ,  to 
detlower. 

"  stage  ■  I'layers  deHrgiTuUe  aninanled  penuna." 

Prynw  .  UUtrk^Mtutix,  vL  S. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  or  rob  of  pnritv :  to 
deHle. 

"This  very  expreasfou  of  virgin  dooi  direct  us  to 
nuke  use  o(  watchfulness  over  ounelvea.  that  sin  do 
not  devirginate  us."— />r.  Alleatree:  Serm.  (1684}. 
pt  ii,  p.  96. 

*  de-vir'-gin-a-ted,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Devi  a- 

OINATE.  v.] 

'  de-vir-gin-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devir- 
ginatio,  rn»iu  devirginatus.]  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  virginity  ;  deflowering. 

"Mnldeua  when  they  bee  forced,  and  suffer  OtHr- 
gill' ition.'—n 'Aland  :  SuetonitHt'p.  IVi. 

de-vi§'-a^ble,  a.     [Eng.  devitie) ;  -ahle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  may  or  can  be  devised, 
contrived,  or  imagined. 

"CavilB<Z<>Puii/jI(fhy  curious  and  captious  witsagniust 
it."~8arrote :  Serjuont.  vol.  ii.,  ser.  2. 

2.  Law:  Capable  of  l>eing  devised  or  be- 
queathed by  will. 

"  It  seems  sufficiently  clear  that,  before  the  Conimest. 
lands  wero  devitable  by  will."— jtJocJtitone .-  Comment., 
bk,  ii.,  ch.  20. 

'  de-vi^-al,  s.  [Eng.  deyw(«);  -o^.]  The  act 
or  mode  of  de\Tsing  or  inventing ;  the  state 
of  being  devised. 

"  Each  word  .  .  .  has  its  own  place,  mode,  and  cir> 
conistances  oi  deuital."—  Whitney :  Life  and  Growth  of 
Language,  ch,  xiv  .  p.  3W. 

'  de-vis'-9er-ate,  v.t.    [Lat  d«=away,  from. 

and  viscera  =  the  entrails.]    To  disembowel. 
to  e\isceratf 

de-vi'^e, '  de-vice,  *  de-vize,  '  de-vyse, 
'dy-vyse,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Ft.  deviser;  Ital.  difi-iwre; 
Low  Lat.  diriia  =  a  division  of  goods  ;  Lat. 
divisiLs,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.]     [D& 

VICE,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  invent,  to  contrive,  to  excogitate,  to 
strike  out  or  compose  by  thought  and  con- 
sideration ;  to  scheme,  to  plot. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  derrite  something.  Somettiing 
was  depiii-tt.  souietliing  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to 
this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  "—J/ocautoy :  Hia. 
Ettg..  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  To  think  of,  determine,  or  settle  on  ;  to 
plan,  to  purpose. 

"Even  in  the  mouth  which  he  had  d*F«e(i  of  hiaown 
heart." — l  Kings  xii.  S3. 

''  3.  To  imagine,  to  think  of. 

"Herte  of  mon  dyadlich  ne  may  hit  tbeucke.  oa 
mouth  deui»L"—Ayenbite..  p.  144. 

*  \.  To  direct,  to  describe. 

"  As  1  have  you  er  this  Uerited.' 

Kotnnunt  q^  the  JZoMu 

•  5.   To  guess. 

"  If  ought  else  that  I  mote  not  devyie." 

.  Spenter:  F.  V-.  n.  ix.  «. 

•  6.  To  paint,  to  draw. 

"  That  deare  Croase  up[>ou  your  shield  devized.' 
Spe:uer:  F.  Q..  II.  L  SI. 

II.  Law :  To  bequeath,  or  give  by  will. 
(Used  of  landed  estates  as  distinguished  from 
personalty  ) 

"  The  oriL'iM  .ind  antiquity  of  denting  real  estatM 
by  will,   -fi/act.'oi.e.   Comment.,  bit.  iL.  ch,  JO, 


fete.  fit.  are.  ^dst.  what.  faU.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there:  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  pot. 
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B.  Intransitive : 

*!.  To  coutrive,  to  plan,  to  cogitate. 


*  2.  To  reflect,  to  consider  (\vith  of.) 

"  When  he  had  devized  of  her  caae." 

Spenaer:  F.  y..  VI.  iv.  34. 
T  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  c/e- 
vi«e  and  to  bequeath :  '^ Ho  devise  is  a  foinuil, 
to  bequeath  is  an  informal  assignment  of  our 

Sroperty  to  another  on  our  death.  We  devise 
ierefore  only  by  a  legal  testament ;  we  may 
bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any 
expression  of  our  will :  we  can  devise  only 
that  which  is  property  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law  ; 
we  may  bequ&ith  in  the  moral  sense  any  thing 
which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to  another  :  a 
man  d&inses  his  lands  ;  he  bequeaths  his  name 
or  his  glory  to  his  children."  iCTohb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  devise  and 
to  contnve,  see  Contrive- 

de-vi'^e,  *  de-vis,  *  de-vyce,  "  de-vys, 

*  de-vyse,  *  di-vise,  s.  [O.  Fr,  devis ;  Prov. 
devis  (m.),  devisa  (f.),  from  Lat.  diristts.J 
[Device.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Direction,  order,  authority,  power,  con- 
trol. 

"Tboa  salle  haue  at  thin  oweii  deu'/s.' 

Langtoft,  p.  167. 

*"  2.  Opinion. 

"  The  myryeste  marparys.  at  my  devyae 
That  euer  I  segh  with  m>ii  yghen." 

E.  Eng.  AUU.  Poemt ;  Peart.  1B9. 

3.  A  contrivance,  a  de^'ice,  a  design. 

"  Proportiouet  partly  with  painterea  deuyge." 

Destruction  <//  Troy.  6,052. 

n.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  bequeathing,  or  giving  landed 
property  by  will. 

"After  immraerable  leaaea  and  releases,  mortgages 
and  devisM,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for  flaws  in 
titles."— .tfacixitiai/.-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ti. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  or  bequeathed  by 
will. 

3.  A  will  or  terftament. 

d,e-vi';^ed«  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Devise,  v.] 

dev'-l-see,   s.     [Eng.   device) ;  -ee.]    One  to 
whom  anytliiug  is  devised  by  will. 

"The  devisee  of  the  use  could  in  Chancery  compel 
Its  execution." — Bladutone :  Com-ment.,  bk.  ii.  ch-  2o. 

•de-vi'90-ment,  *de-vyse-ment,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  devisement;  Ital.  divisiaviento.]    A  de- 
I    scription. 

"  I  knew  hit  by  his  dettysement  tn  the  Apocalyppez." 
E.  Eng.  All'U.  Poems  :  Pearl.  1,013. 

de-vi^'-er,     de-visor,      *  de-vy-sour, 

*  de-vi-zor,  *  di-vl-aer,  s.  [Eng.  devisie); 
■er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  One  who  devises,  plans,  or  contrives ;  a 
contriver. 

'•  A  law  should  by  the  selfsame  maker  and  deviser  of 
the  same  be  again  revoked  "—North :  Plutarch,  p.  H8, 

*  2,  One  who  feigns  or  preteuds  ;  a  deceiver, 
an  inventor. 

"  I  Bay,  they  are  daily  mocked  into  errour  by 
devisers.  — Browne. 

II,  Law  (of  the  form  devisor):  One  who  de- 
vises or  bequeaths  anything  by  will. 

"The  burning,  tearing,  or  destroying  thereof  by  the 
devisor."— Bla(^f one  :  Comtnent..  bk.  li.,  ch.  20. 

de-vis' -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Devise,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  contriving,  plan- 
ning, or  inventing  anything. 

2.  Law :  The  act  of  bequeathing  landed  pro- 
perty by  will. 

dfi-vis'-or,  .''.    [Deviser.] 

•dev'-i-ta-ble,  a.  [ha.t.  devitabilis,  from  devito 
—to  avoid  :  dc  =  away,  from,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid.]  That  may  or  can  be  avoided  or 
escaped  ;  avoidable. 

•  de-vi'-tal-ize,  v,t.  [Pref.  de^  away,  from, 
and  Eng.  'vitalize  (q.v.).^  To  deprive  of  life  or 
vitality. 

"I  do  not  apeak  of  woman  demoralized,  devitalized 
by  slavery. "—  W.  S.  Atayo :  /fever  Again,  ch.  xvi. 

•  dev-i-ta'-tion,    s.      [Lat.    devitatio,    from 

devito.] 

1.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  escaping. 


2.  A  warning  off. 

■'  If  there  be  any  here  that  .  .  .  will  venture  him- 
flelf  a  gUfst  at  tbe  deviCfl  lianquet,  maugre  all  Ueritit- 
tioii,  let  him  stay  and  hear  the  reckoning."— ^liur/w -■ 
Works,  l.  177.    (Daoies.) 

*  de-vit-ri-f  i-oa'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  de  =  away, 

from,  and  Eng.  vitrification  (q.v.).]  The  act 
or  process  of  depriving  glass  of  its  trans- 
parency, and  making  it  soft  and  pliable. 

"  Malleable  Glass.— M.  Peligot  haa  called  att«iiti(in 
to  this  new  fact,  that  he  has  discovered  the  d<-i't(>-ifi' 
cation  of  a  piece  of  St.  Gubain  glass."— »/,  irimii*.  in 
CasselCs  Technical  Educator,  pt.  ii.  p.  339. 

*  de-vit'-ri-fy,   v.t.     [Pref.  d*  =  away,  frmn, 

and  Eng.  vitrify  (q.v.).J  To  deprive  of  lustre 
and  transparency. 

*  de-vi've,  v.t.  [Lat.  rfe  =  away,  from,  and 
vivus  =  living  ;  cf.  revive.]  To  deprive  of  life  ; 
to  devitalize. 

"  Prof.  Owen  has  remarked  that  there  are  organisms 
wliioh  we  cau  devitalize  and  revitalize,  devive,  and 
revive  many  times.  —Hcalc  :  Bioplasm. 

de-VOC-al-i-Za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  devomUz(e)  ; 
■ation.]  'The  act  or  process  of  making  voiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

"Before  voiceless  stops  there  is  always  deaocaliza' 
tion.'—Il.  Suject :  Soundi  0/ Spoken  Swedish  {Trans. 
PhUol.  Soc),  p-  484. 

de-voc'-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  de  =  away,  from, 
and  Kng*.  vocalize  (q.v.).]  To  make  voiceless 
or  non-sonant. 

*dev'-6-cate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  devocatus,  pa. 

par.  of  devoco.] 

1.  Travs.:  To  call  away. 

2.  Intrarts. :  To  rob,  to  plunder. 

"From  them  yoQ  devocate." — Preston:  K.  Cambites. 
{Dai'ies.) 

*  dev-o-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devocatus,  pa.  par. 
of  iltzvoco—  to  call  away  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  voco  =  to  call.]  A  caUmg,  seducing,  or 
leading  astray. 

"  He  that  makes  It  his  buBinesa  to  be  freed  and  re- 
leased from  ali  its  [sorcery's]  bland isbments  and  flat- 
tering deoocations."— I/alt y well :  Melampronvea.  p.  97. 

de-v6id',     *  de-voyd,    *  de-voyde,     a. 

[O.  Fr.  desvuidier.  desvoidier ;  Fr.  dev ider  =to 
empty  out ;  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  apart,  from  ; 
O.  Fr.  voidier,  vuidier  =  to  void  ;  void,  vuit  = 
empty,  void  ;  Lat.  viduus.] 

1.  Empty,  deserted,  vacant,  void. 

"  When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid. 
And  nought  but  pressed  grass  where  slie  had  lyen.' 
.Sptiicer :  F.Q  ,  1.  ix.  1&. 

2.  Wanting,  destitute  of,  not  possessing. 

"  And  what  avails  tune  without  voice. 
Devoid  of  miitttr  ¥  " 

Cowper .   Trans,  of  Milton's  Ad  Patretn, 

3.  Free  from. 

"  Deltoid  of  pride  certain*  she  was," 

Itomaunt  of  the  Rose. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  devoid  and 
ernptyy  see  Empty. 

■de-v6id',   *  de-voyde,  *de-woyde,  v.(. 

[Devoid,  a.] 

1.  To  clear  out  of,  to  qnit,  to  depart  from. 


2,  To  put  away,  to  put  aside. 

"  Deiooyde  now  thy  vengaunce." 

Eur.  Eng.  AUU.  Poeiits ;  Patience,2&i. 

devoir  (dev'-war),  "de-veer,  *de-ver, 

de-vere,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  deber ;  Ital.  devere, 
dovere  ;  Prov.  &l  Port,  dever ;  from  Lat.  debeo 
=  to  owe.] 

1.  A  service,  a  dtity. 

"  Do  the  deuer  that  thow  bast  to  done." 

William  of  Paleme.  2.546. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  politeness  ;  respects. 

"Gentlemen,  who  do  not  design  to  marry,  yet  pay 
their  devoirs  to  one  particular  fair."- Spec«a(or, 

%  The  word  was  once  naturalized  in  English, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
(7'r»;7icrt ;  English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  iii.) 

*  dev'-6-lute, "  div'-o-lute,  v.t.  [Lat.  rfcro- 
lutus,  pa.  par.  of  devolvo  =  to  roll  down  ;  de  = 
down,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.]  To  transfer,  to 
devolve. 

"  The  realme  of  France,  by  Ooddes  lawe  and  mannes 
lawe  to  yi'u  lawfully  divoluted."  —  Ball :  Henri/    t'., 

(an  2). 

dev-o-lu'-tion,  *  dev-o-lu-cl-on,  *=.  [Low 
Likt.  devoliitio,  from  dcifohitus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
volvo;  Fr.  devolution;  Sp.  devohicion ;  Ital. 
devoluzione.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  rolling  down. 


"  The  raining  nf  nuw  mountains,  dcterratlona.  or  the 
deroluivn  o{  ctrtli  down  ujxiu  the  valleys  from  th« 
hills  and  bl^cli  t;rtiuuds.  will  fall  under  our  cuusider- 
fttion."—  iVoudtO'ird, 

2.  Figuraiivtly : 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  on  or  transferring ;  the 
state  of  devolving  or  being  handed  on  or  trans- 
feiTed. 

"  By  the  alteration  of  the  aUitc  and  the  detolutinn 
of  the  same  to  Henry  the  Fourth .'"-tfru/ton  .•  Chron. 
Benry  fill,  (an,  M), 

(2)  A  moving  or  passing  on  fVora  one  stage 
to  another. 

"  The  jurisdiction  exercised  In  those  courts  Is  derived 
from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  last  de*'olutUm  U 
to  tlie  king  by  way  of  appeal"- //afe. 

II.  -Scots  Law : 

1,  The  reference  of  a  case  in  dispute  by  the 
umpires  to  an  arbitrator  when  tliey  are  unable 
to  agree. 

2.  The  falling  of  a  lot  sold  under  articles  of 
roup  to  the  next  highest  bidder,  when  the 
highest  bidder  fails  to  complete  or  find  security 
for  the  completion  of  the  purciiase  within  the 
specified  time. 

de-v6lve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  devolvo :  de  =  down^ 
volvo  =  to  roll ;  Sp.  devolver ;  Ital.  devolvere.] 
A>  Transitive : 
*1.  Lit.:  To  roll  down. 

"TLe  swelling  Nile  .  .  . 
Through  splendid  kingdoms  no*'  devolves  hU  mate," 
Tliomscm:  Si:mmer,  816. 

2.  Fig. :  To  transfer,  to  hand  over,  to  pass 
on. 

"  He  did  devolve  the  snpreme  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth into  the  hands  of  tlmae  persona  therein 
meutioued." — Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  iii.  483. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  roll  down. 

"The  matter  which  devolves  from  the  hills  down 
upon  the  lower  grounds,  does  not  considerably  raise 
them."—  Woodward. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  fall,  or  pass  in  succession  from  one  to 
another  ;  to  be  transferred. 

"  On  great  .£neas  shall  devolve  the  reign." 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Ilia/i,  xx.  866. 

(2)  To  fall,  to  become  incumbent. 

"  Our  care  devolves  on  others  left  behind." 

Pope:  Bomer's  iliad.  xi.  28& 

de-VOl'ved,  pa.  part,  or  a.    [Devolve.] 

*  de-vol've-ment,  s.    [Eng.  devolve  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  or  process  of  devolving  ;  devolution. 

de-volv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Devolve.] 
A.  »Si  B.  -4s  pT.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  being 
transferred  or  handed  over  ;  devolution. 

De-vo'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.     [Eng,  Devon;  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Devon,  or 
Devonsliire,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  Devonian  rocks  (q.v.). 

Devonian  period. 

Geol.  :  The  time  during  which  the  Devonian 
rocks  were  being  dfpusitt-d  [Devonian  rocks.] 

Devonian  rocks,  or  system. 

Geol.  :  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata.  It  is  intermediate  in  age 
between  the  Silurian,  which  is  older  than  it, 
and  the  Carbon iterous,  which  is  newer.  In 
the  early  days  of  geological  inquiry,  two  red 
sandstones  were  recognised,  one  called  the 
Old  Red  and  the  other  the  New  Red  Sandstone. 
The  New  Red  is  now  divided  into  Triassicand 
Peiniian,  between  which  a  great  gap  in  time 
occurs.  But  it  is  with  the  Old  Red  that  this 
article  has  to  do.  That  appellation  has  gone 
widely  abroad  beyond  geological  circles,  from 
its  being  associated  with  the  researches  of 
Hugh  Miller  in  the  days  when  e  was  a  work- 
ing stone-mason.  It  will  be  rijuembered  by 
readers  of  his  works  that  the  prominent  fossils 
are  mailed  fishes  of  abnormal  type,  Pterich- 
thys,  Coccosteus,  &c.  Wlien  the  lamented 
geologist  just  named  published  his  Footprints 
of  the  Creator,  it  was  supposed  that  the  most 
antique  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  in 
Scotland  was  the  Caithness  and  Orkney  series 
—that  from  which  the  Asterolepis  had  been 
brought.  These  are  at  present  considered 
Middle  Old  Red,  wliilst  the  Forfarshire  beds, 
then  deemed  Middle,  are  now  known  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all.  This  sets  aside  one  half  of 
Mr.  Miller's  argument  in  the  book,  for  the  first 
Devonian  fish  is  not  the  huge  Asterolepis,  but 
apparently  the  small  Cephalaspis.    Old  Red 
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devonite— devotion 


Santistnni's  of  an  inialogous  character  ocrrnr 
in  Eiiyiaini,  in  Uert'tV)rdshirc,Woieester»liire. 
Shropahire,  and  in  aoulh  Wales.  Fonm  ily 
these  wcro  assumed  to  havo  been  deposltcil  In 
the  ocean  ;  now  they  are  held  tobu  lacimtiiiiB  : 
In  other  words,  a  scries  of  lakes  of  niat,'iiillcciit 
size,  like  those  on  the  present  St.  r^awrcucc, 
occupied  the  greater  jiurt  of  McotlaTid  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  England  in  Olti  Ited  Sand- 
stone times.  In  1830  Messrs.  8edf;wick  and 
Murchison  proved  that  a  series  of  marine  l>eds 
in  Devonshire  were  of  Old  lied  Sandstone  a^^e, 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  ]>rn- 
posed  to  call  tiiem  Devonian.  They  consti- 
tuted the  deposits  in  the  ocean  at  or  near 
the  time  wlien  those  in  the  lakes  were  laid 
down. 

Eocke  of  the  Devonian  age  occur  widely  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadn,  bulh  types  of 
strata  beiiiR  represented,  the  arenaceous  Old 
Red  deiioaits  in  Novii  Scutia  and  New  Urnns- 
wick,  and  rocks  of  the  Devonian  typo  in  New 
York  and  the  Appalachian  region,  and  largely 
developed  in  the  huMin  of  the  MjHsisBJppi. 
Devonian  roekn  also  apjiear  in  ninch  of  Knrope, 
outcropping  in  Northern  France  and  Uelgium 
and  iu  Central  Kurope  In  liussia  Ihey  extend 
over  more  than  7(H}1)  miles,  both  the  arena- 
ceous and  the  calcareous  rocks  ajipearing. 
The  Devonian  strata  are  evidently  of  marine 
origin,  while  those  of  the  Old  Ked  appear  to 
have  been  laid  down  iti  large  lakes  or  inland 
seas.  As  a  consequence  the  Ibnuer  extend 
over  enormous  areas,  while  the  latter  are  met 
with  in  isolated  basins.  They  abound  in  fossil 
plant  and  animal  remains,  the  animals  includ- 
ing numerous  tishes  of  the  Ganoid  order,  that 
from  which  the  firat  Batrachians  probably 
developed.  Of  these  fish  forms,  the  largest 
known  was  the  Dinichtbys  of  the  United 
States,  a  creature  whose  armor-clad  head  was 
three  feet  in  lenglh.  According  to  Dr  New- 
berry this  fish  was  probably  fnlly  fifteen  feet 
long,  "incused  in  armor  and  provided  with 
formidable  jaws,  which  would  have  severed 
tlie  body  of  a  man  as  easily  as  he  bites  off  a 
radish."  Other  forms  appear  to  be  distantly 
related  to  Ceratodus,  the  mud-fish  of  Australia. 

Another  very  interesting  class  of  fossils  in 
the  American  strata  is  th:it  of  insects,  formerly 
not  thought  to  be  older  than  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  These  insect  lornis  belong  to  the  orders 
of  Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera,  aniong  them 
wiugs  of  the  ancestral  forms  of  the  May  Fly. 
&c  IVIyriapods  have  also  been  found.  Among 
the  most  common  Devonian  fossils  are  Bra- 
ehiopods,  which  seem  to  have  attained  their 
highest  development  in  the  waters  of  that  re- 
mote age.  The  fish  fauna  of  the  period  seem 
to  have  abounded  in  the  great  lakes,  probablv 
making  their  way  through  the  rivers  to  the 
seas.  As  to  the  land  life  of  the  period  its 
animal  forms  were  confined,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  insects  and  myriapods  mentioned, 
though  vertebrate  forms "  may  have  existed. 
Plants  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  mostly  a 
monotonous  flowerless  ve;ietation,  though  large 
pines  grew  on  the  drier  uplands,  whence  their 
trunks  were  carried  by  rivers  to  the  seas. 
Tree  ferns  and  smaller  ferns  abounded,  to- 
gether with  Lepidodendroids,  great  Calamites 
or  Horsetails,  and  Sigiilarioids.  In  the  ocean 
depths  corals  were  numerous  and  Crinoids 
abounded.  Trilobites,  which  had  been  so 
abundant  in  the  preceding  period,  were  now 
much  reduced  in  numbers  and  variety.  As 
a  whole  the  life  of  tlie  Devonian  a^e  seems  to 
have  been  abundant  and  varied. 

dev'-on-ite,  s.    [From  being  first  discovered 
at  Barnstaple,  Devon.] 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Wavellite  (q.v.) 

deV-6n-p6rt,s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  see  Daven- 
port.] A  kind  of  small  ornamental  writing- 
table  or  desk,  with  a  sloping  top,  and  fitted 
with  drawers  down  each  side. 

DeV-6115.  5.  pi.  [From  the  county  where  they 
are  reared.  (See  def.)]  The  name  given  to  a 
breed  of  cattle  which  occurs  in  Devonshire. 
They  are  rather  wild,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and 
can  be  us.d  instead  of  horses  for  ploughing. 
They  are  smaller  than  Shorthorns  or  Herefords. 
The  bull  has  a  small  head,  fine  muzzle  and  face, 
very  handsome  horns,  which  should  taper 
ui)ward  and  rather  backward  ;  the  eye  is  large 
and  rather  wild,  indicating  an  active  disposi- 
tion ;  the  neck  is  arched,  tint  the  dewlap  is  not 
much  developed  ;  tail  set  on  rather  high  ;  good 
baiTel  well  up  behind  the  shoulder ;  not  the 
depth  of  carcase  in  the  same  height  as  is  found 
In  the  Shorthorns ;  skin  of  a  dark-red  and 


rather  of  a  mottled  character,  and  plenty  of 
long  curling  hair;  the  tikin  is  thicker  than 
that  of  Shorthorns,  but  not  so  thick  as  thatnf 
Herefords.  They  form  a  good  deal  of  in.side 
fat  and  Ilrni  meat.  The  cows  yield  a  very  rich 
milk.  They  are  hardy,  and  able  to  find  food 
on  poor  uplands. 

Dev'-on-shiro,  s,  Ai  v.t.  (Eng.  Devon,  and 
shire.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  The  county  or  shire  of  Devon. 

B.  .'Id  verb : 

Agric.  :  (For  def.  see  extract).     [Denshire.] 

"To  DevoTuhire  liiiid  In  to  pare  off  th«  aurf.wo  or 
top-turffe  tliercof,  then  lay  it  tu«.-tlier  in  Ihmim  (tii'l 
burn  it,  whtcli  ashi-it  are  a  [itarvnllutts  Improvi-meiit  t^j 
biittlu  buiTcii  ground.  .  .  .  Aji  lniBljuiidry  wlii.^li, 
wlioruvor  luud.  rutuitiH  Llie  uame  of  tlie  pUee  wlicre  It 
was  tlrst  Invented,  It  lieUig  Uduiil  U>  Dtrvomhlre  land 
In  Doractahlre  and  i.ther  cuuutrie*."— /'u/i«r.-  War- 
thiaa;  /Jevon,  L  27:i.    i/Jai'iet_i 

Devonshire  beauty,  s. 

Bot. :  A  white  dwarf  garden  species  of  Phlox. 
{Dritten  J:  Unllaud.) 

Devonshire  colic,  a. 

Med.  :  Also  called  Painter's  colic  (q.v.).  A 
species  of  colic  caused  by  the  introduction  ',f 
lead  into  the  system.  It  is  frequent  amoii'^'st 
the  workers  iu  the  lead  mines  of  Devonshire, 
whence  its  name. 

Devonshire  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale.    {Britten  Jt  Holland.) 

dev'-on-shir-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.  [Devon- 
shire, I'.] 

A.  ^5  jrr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  The  same  as  Dknsujrino  (q.v.). 

*  dev-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  devoratlo,  from 
deyoro=  to  devour.]  The  act  of  devouring; 
the  state  of  being  de\'Oured. 

"  They  have  beene  occa«lone  of  the  death  and  decora- 
tion of  nmnie  children.' — HoUiuhcd:  Detcript.  Enij. 
ch.  X 

*  dev-dr-ie,  «.  [Fr.  devoir.}  A  duty  payable 
from  land,  or  belonging  to  one  in  virtue  of 
his  office. 

"With  all  and  eindrye  landis,  commoditees,  prlvi- 
lejreia,  fles  and  deitorUis  perteuing  to  the  keping  of  the 
aaid  caatell."— -Icfa  J/ar^  (1567)  (ed.  1814J,  p.  550. 

*de-vbrs,  s.    [Divorce.] 

"  Was  no  deuor$  made  bytwene  s 
TVeuiaa,  i.  251. 


man  and  hia  wyf." 


*  de-v6t'-a-ry,  s.  [Low  Lat.  devotariusy  from 
Lat.  dcvotus,  pa.  par.  of  dcvoveo  =  to  vow,  to 
devote.]    A  votary. 

•■  There  went  up  a  more  famoos  and  frequent  pU- 
grimage  of  devotaries  than  to  auy  holy  land  of  theiis 
whatsoever." — Gregorj/  ;    ll'oris  ( 1084),  p.  50. 

de-v6'te,   v.t.     [Lat.  devotus,  pa.  par.  of  de- 
vovco:  de  =  fully,  and  voveo  =  to  vow  ;   Fr. 
devoiter.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  consecrate ;  to  dedicate ;  to  set  apart 
or  appropriate  by  vow. 

"No  devoted  thing  thataman  ahall  dtTor«  un  to  the 
Liord  .  .  ,  shall  be  Buld  or  redeemed."— Z>« p.  xxvu.  21. 

2.  To  offer  up  ;  to  give  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods. 

■■  Decius.  following  the  example  of  hia  father  at  the 
battle  of  Veseris,  deputed  himself  for  the  Komana." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Jiom.  Hist.  (1855),  ch.  xiii.,  pL  li.. 
§  Si. 

*  3.  To  execrate,  to  curse,  to  doom  to  de- 
struction. 

"  Let  her.  like  me,  of  every  joy  forlorn, 
Denote  iiie  hour  when  such  a  wretch  waa  boru." 
Jiotoe  :  Jane  &hore,  iv.  2. 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  addict ;  to  give  wholly  up  to. 

"The  ardour  and  perseverance  with  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  hjs  mission  haveacarcirlv  auy  parallel 
in  history. "— JIacaitlai/  :  BitU  Eng.,  ch.  vii, 

2.  To  give  up,  to  resign,  to  abandon. 

*'  Alike  demote  to  sorrow's  dire  extreme 
The  day  reflection  and  the  midnight  dream. 

Pope:  Uomer't  Odyuey,  iv.  l.oei.  1.062. 

3.  To  doom,  to  consign. 

"  Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine  and  despight." 
More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  devote  and 
to  dedicate,  see  Dedicate. 

*  de-vo'te,  o.  <fc  s.    [Lat.  devotus ;  Fr.  divot.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
\.  Doomed,  set  apart,  devoted. 

"  How  art  thou  lost !  how  on  a  sudden  lost, 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  deith  devote  t" 
MiHon:  P.  L.,  ix.  900,  901. 


2.  Devoted,  addicted,  attached. 

"  L«t  's  l>e  uo  stoics,  uor  uo  stocka,  I  prV  • 
Or  V)  devote  to  Ariatutlti'a  cheuka. 
Ajs  Ovid  be  an  outcajit  qnltenbjuri.ii." 

hhaketp. :  Taminy  uf  0\e  tiitreia,  {,  L 

3.  Devout. 

"Bedep  deuote  In  hoi  mekeursao." 

£.  Eng.  AUU.  J'orm* ;  Pearl  4<M. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  devotee. 

"  One  professeth  himself  s  devote  or  peculiar  ■errand 
to  our  l>ord. '—^ir^.  Handyt:  Stale  of  Set t^f  ion. 

de-VOt'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Devote,  v.J 
A.  As  jxi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective: 

1.  Dedicated ;   solemnly  set  apart ;  cohbo- 
crated. 

"  None  'Uvoted,  which  ahall  be  devoted  of  men,  Bhall 
be  redeemed  ;  but  sb-ill  aurciy  bo  put  to  death."— 
Lev.  xxvil,  29, 

2.  Doomed :     consigned     to    destruction  : 
fated. 

"  The  flames  went  up  from  every  market-place,  vTerf 
bamlct.   every    parisb    church,    evi-ry    cjuulry   seaC 


3.  Wholly  given  up,  addicted,  or  attached 
to  any  pursuit,  study,  habit,  &c. 

"A  generation  equ&Uy  devoted  to  monarchy  and  to 
vlce."—j/ac<iuiuy  :  Iliat.  Etig.,  ch.  it. 

4.  Ardently  or  strongly  attached  ;  zealous. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  denoted  household  ajjd  tfoantrr.' 
MacaiUay :  JlisU  Eng..  ch.  \iL 

*  de-vote-Uche,  "  de-vote-ly,  adv.  [De- 
voutly.] 

de-v6t'-ed-neS8,  5.     [Eng  devoted;  -ness.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  addicted ; 
attachment ;  dedication. 

"The  owniQ?  of  our  obligation  unto  virtue,  may  be 
styled  natural  religion  :  tiint  is  to  say,  a  derotedneu 
onto  God,  so  as  to  act  according  to  his  will." — orew. 

2.  Strong  or  warm  attachment ;  zealousoess 

"  With  wb»t  a  deep  devotedneu  of  woo 
I  wept  thy  abseuct^." 

Moore:   VeiUd  Pjrophet  ^ KhorsuMU^ 

dev-O-te©',  s.    [Devote,  a.] 

\.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  or  superstl- 
tiously  given  up  to  religious  duties  and  cere- 
monies ;  a  votary,  a  bigot,  a  religions  enthu- 
siast. 

"  The  secret  exjiectation  of  a  few  recluse  d€votee»."~- 
Paley :  Evidences,  pt,  L,  cIl  i. 

2.  One  wholly  devoted  to  any  practice,  pur- 
suit, or  study  ;  an  enthusiast. 

"  He .  . .  waa  esteemed  by  some  a  Roaie  Crucian,  and 
a  greatdeirotee  to  Dr.  Job  Dee."— Wood :  Athena  OxonJt 
Edward  Dyer. 

* de-vo'te-ment,  5.  [Eng.  devote;  -vutU; 
Ft.  devouement.]  The  act  of  devoting,  dedi- 
cating, or  setting  apart  by  a  vow  ;  the  stata 
of  being  devoted  or  dedicated. 

"  Her  [Iphigenia's]  deBotemenl  was  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  aud  the  joint  petition  of  all  Greece."— Burd  : 
A'otes  on  Art  Poetica. 

de-v6t'-er,  *  de-vo-tor,  «.    [Eng.  dewr(e);  ■ 

-er.] 

L  One  who  devotes,  dedicates,  or  sets  apart. 
■  2,  A  devotee  or  worshipper. 

"  W hole  towns  sometimes,  as  Sienna  by  name,  ar* 
devotcrs  of  our  Lady."— .Sir  Miles  Sandys:  Euaya 
(l&Hj,  p.  106. 


"  His  sacred  hand  He  [Chriat]  lifted  up. 
And  round  about  ou  his  devoCera  deiut 
His  bomiteous  blessiug." 


And  round  about  ou  his  devoCera  dealt 
ilessiug." 
L'eaunumt  :  Psyche,  ix.  iM. 

*  de-VOt'-er-er,  5.     [Devotoeing.]    An  adul- 
terer. 

1  the  ad- 

de-v6t  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Devote,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr,  par.  A  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .^5  subst. :  The  act  of  dedicating,  setting 
apart,  or  giving  up  to  an^-thing. 

de-vd'-tion,    *  de-v6'-9ion,    ♦  de-vo-cl- 
oun,  *  de-vo-cyH>u,  *  de-vo-ty-oun,  5, 

[Fr.  devotion;  Sp.  dei-ocioii  :  Ital.  dii.ozi"ive; 
Port,  divoquo,  from  Lat.  devotio,  from  devotus^ 
pa.  par.  of  devoveo.] 

1.  The  act  of  solemnly  devoting  or  dedicat- 
ing to  some  purpose. 

2.  The  act  of  devoting  or  applying  oneself 
or  one's  time  to  anything. 

*  3.  The  power  of  devoting  or  applying  to 
any  purpose ;  disposal. 

"They  are  entirely  at  our  devUioTU  and  may  be 
turned  backward  and  forward,  asweptease."— ffo^wtn: 
Enquirer,  p.  3«. 

4.  The  state  of  being  solemnly  devoted  or 
dedicated  to  any  particular  purpose. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore.  wplf.  work,  who.  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Sirrian.     se,  ce  t:  e     ©y^a.    qu  ^  kw. 
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•5.  TJmt  which  is  solemuly  dedicated,  or  set 
apart, 

*  6.  An  offering  to  God  or  for  religious 
purposes. 

"  The  Peacona,  Church- waideus,  or  other  fit  ijeracjii 
appotuted  («ir  th^t  puri»osd.  shall  receive  the  alms  f^r 
the  po»ir,  Mid  otlier  d'-Bueioiu  ol  the  ijeuple.  in  jidei;.  iit 
hnsmi. "~/i It lir if  in  i^'mmtinhn  Service  ;  Uaok  of  L\-i>t- 
mon  Prayer. 

*  7,  A  sincere  and  heantfeltlove  towards  the 
Supreme  Beiug  ;  piety,  devoutness. 

•■  Pure  dt>uoc-ion  iiud  hideflled  before  God  the  father 
1b  i\ii'^"—Ja7ne>  i.  27  (1651). 

8.  An  act  of  reverence  or  worship  done  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ;  prayer,  religious  worship, 
or  duties.     (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

*  9.  An  object  of  worship. 

"For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotiom.  I 
fouDd  aji  altar  with  thia  iuscriptiou.  To  the  Unknonii 
GoA."—AcCi  xvii.  23. 

10.  The  state  of  being  devoted  or  wholly 
given  up  to  any  pursuit,  study,  or  practice.. 

11.  A  strong,  zealous  attachment  to  any 
person. 

"He  had  a  particulai'  revereuce  for  the  person  of 
the  kiut'.  riutl  toe  luore  extraordinary  devotion  for  that 
of  the  prluce.""— CTaretidon. 

*  12.  An  act  expressive  of  devotion  or  attach- 
ment. 

"  Upon  the  like  devotion  as  youraelpes. 

To  gratulate  the  Reutle  princes  there." 

.■^/tatu'sp-  •■  mcluird  III. ,  Iv,  1. 

1 13.  Earnestness,  eagerness,  ardour,  zeal. 
".  .  .  be  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  d^volion  than 
tbey  can  render  it  him."— 5ftuto.'*p.  -'  Coriolanut,  ii.  2. 

•  de-vo'-tion-air,  $.    [0.  Ft.]    A  devotee. 

'■  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  HaJea  .  .  .  hothdev-'tinnair 
and  moralist."— .iVorf A  :  L^e  of  Lord  Ouil/ord,  ii.  Mt. 
{Davies.) 

de-vo'-tlon-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  devotion;  -aZ.] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaining  to  devotion  ; 

characteristic  of  or  befitting  devotion  ;  devout. 

"The  devotional  aa  well  as  the  active  part  of  k- 
ligion."~Atterbu.ri/  :  SerTn.,  vol.  iv.,  ser.  9. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  form  of  devotion. 

"Their  dispiitinpa  against  the  devotionnSa  of  the 
Church  of  Euglaud." — Oauden:  Tears  of  the  Church, 
PL  87. 

•  de-v6'-tion-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  devotional ; 
-ist.]  One  who"  is  superstitiously  and  formally 
devout ;  a  de^'otee. 

"Give  a  religions  turn  to  this  natural  softness,  and 
you  have  the  complete  image  of  a  French  dcvotion- 
alitt."—Cofe7itr!/  :  Phiienum  to  Bydaspet,  oonv,  1. 

•  de-v6-tion-al'-i-t:y',  s.  [Eng.  devotiotial; 
-ity.]    Affected  devotion  ;  hypocrisy. 

"  First  we  must  mention  and  dismiss  pure  devoHon- 
alitU'" — A.  B.  Ctough:  Remains,  i.  299. 

•  de-v6'-tion-al-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  devotional ; 
■ly.]  In  a  devotional  manner;  towards  devo- 
tion ;  as,  to  be  devotionally  inclined. 

•  de-v6'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  devotion  ;  -iat.]  A 
devotionalist. 

"  There  are  certain  zealous  dfcotiouisti,  which  abhor 
all  set  forms  and  fixed  hours  of  invocation." — Gp. 
BaU:  SoIUaq.,  73. 

•  de-VO'-tiouS-neSS,  s,  [Eng.  devQt(e),  -ious, 
'7iess.]     Devoutness,  devotion. 

"Tis  clwtr  what  notion  they  had  of  .  .  .  devotiotu- 
Ttess." — Baimnond:    M'ork&,  i,  'l^iA. 

•  de-v6'-td»  s.    [Ital.]    A  devotee. 

"This  hath  been  commnnly  experimented  by  the 
devotoa  of  ftU  religions."— Sco« .'  Workt  {ll\%),  vol.  ii., 
p.  vis>. 

•d©-v6f-dr,  s.    [Devoter.] 

•  de-vdt'-6r-ing,  a.  [Cf.  O.  Fr.  avoUre, 
avoutre  =  an  ailulterer;  O.  Ital.  avolterare  = 
to  commit  adultery.]    Adulterous. 

"  What  a  devotorini  rogue  this  la  t  He  would  have 
been  at  both."— Tftc  Wizard,  a  Play  (1640).    {Naret ) 

de-vour",  *de-vowr-yn,  *de-voure, 
•  de-vour-en,  v.t.  k.  i.  [Fr.  devorer ;  tSp. 
&L  Port,  dfvorar ;  Ital.  devorare,  divornre,  from 
Lat.  cit'poro  ;  de(intens.),  and  voro  =  to  devour.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  eat  up  ravenously  or  greedily,  as  a 
wild  beast,  or  a  very  hungry  man. 

"These  men  devoureth  herowne  children," — Treoisa, 
It.  447. 

2.  To  swallow  up. 

"The  ycrde  of  Aaron  devourtde  her  yerdea."— 
Wt/ftiffe  :  Exod.  vii.  VI. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  destroy  or  consume  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently ;  to  anniliibte. 

"  How  dire  a  temixfst  from  Mycen:E  pour'd. 
Our  plains,  our  teiuples,  and  our  town  dmour'd.' 
Drydan  ;   Virgil  ;  ^neid,  vii.  802,  303, 


*  2,  To  destroy  or  do  away  with  utterly. 

"Such  a  pleiLsure  as  grows  fresher  ujjou  enjoyment; 
and  thvjugn  coutluiiafiy  fed  upon,  yet  la  never  de- 
voured.' ' — Sout  h. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. 

"Longing  they  luok,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  ner  with  viist  delight." 

JjryUen:   Virgil;  Jineid,  vii.  1,107 

4.  To  take  into  the  mind  with  eagerness  and 
avidity. 

"  She'll  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  u\>  my  diacourae," 

Shaketp.  :  Othello,  L  3. 

*  5,  To  consume  or  waste  in  dissiiuition  and 
riot. 


*  6.  To  ruin,  to  plunder. 

8  to  d/^vour  the  poor  secretly." 

B,  Intrans. :   To  act  as  a  devourer  or  con- 
sumer;  to  consume. 

"Aflre  de^voureth  bt-fore  them,  and  behind  them  a 
fla-me  burneth." — Joel  iL  3. 

t de-volir'-a-ble»  a.  (Eng.  devour;  -able.] 
Capable  of  lieing  devoured  ;  fit  to  be  devoured. 

de-vour'ed,  pa.  par.  or  n.    [Devour.] 

de-v6^'-er,  •  de-vouer-er,  ^de-vowr- 

ar,  s.     [Eng.  devour  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  devours  ;  a  glutton. 

"  A  man  devouerer  and  drynkynge  wyn." — Wyelij^e  : 
Luke  vii. 

2,  Fig. :    One  who  or  that  which  utterly 
destroys  or  consumes. 

"  Such  tbeevisb  devourers  of  men's  most  sacred 
time." — Prynne :  l  Bistrio-3Ia*tix.  vi.  l. 

devourer-beetle,  s. 

Eritom.  :    A   book-name  for  a  carnivorous 
beetle  belonging  to  the  genus  Broscus. 

*  de-v^uT' -ess,  *  de-v6iir -esse,  s.  [Eng. 
devour;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  devours;  a 
female  devom-er. 

"  Thou  art  a  devouresse  of  man,  and  stranglinge 
thifolc."— irj/ci;^a.-  £zek.  xxxvi.  1.x 

de-vour'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Devour.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  lang.  :  Eating  up,   consuming,   de- 
stroying, annihilating,  wasting. 

"  Your  ever  aoixious  mind  and  be:iuteou3  frame. 
From  the  dei'ouring  mge  of  grief  reclaim." 

Pope  :  Bomer  a  Odyssey,  xix,  £99.  800. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Vorant  (t..v.). 

C.  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  eating  up,  con- 
suming, destroying,  or  wasting. 

de~v6ur'-ing~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  devouring ; 
-ly.]  In  a  devouring,  greedy,  or  eager  maimer ; 
with  eagerness  and  avidity. 

*de-vours,  s.    [Divorce.] 

de-vout',  ^-de-vot,  'de-vote,  ^de-voute, 

a.   &.  s.     [Fr.  dcvot ;  Lat.  dccotiis,  pa,  par.    of 
devoveo ;    Sp.    &    Port.  devot*> ;    Ital.   devoto^ 
divoto.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Devoted  to  religion  and  piety ;    pious, 
religious. 

"  Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  hie 
own  t'lshion." — Jilacaulay  ■  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

2.  Filled  with  devotion. 

"  For  this,  with  soul  dti'out,  he  thank'd  the  god 
And,  of  success  secure,  retum'd  to  his  abode." 

Dryden:  Ptilatnon  i  Arcitc,  iii.  373,  374. 

3.  Expressive  of  devotion  ;  pious. 

"  Into  thy  presence  let  my  prayer, 
With  sighs  deeoui,  ascend." 

MiKon:  Translation,  P>.,xxxriii. 

i.  Sincere,  heartfelt,  earnest. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Devotion. 

"  Till  we  come  to  the  demut  of  it-" — ifiUon  :  Eikon- 
olciastet,  cb.  i. 

2.  A  devotee. 

"They  are  not  to  be  the  ordinary  followers  of  Anti- 
christ, but  they  are  to  be  in  his  8[)ecial  devautt,  and  as 
it  were  swoni  slavea." Sheldon  :  Miracles  of  AtUi- 
Chrtst  (1816),  p.  247. 

1  For  the  difference  between  devovi  and 
holy,  see  Holy. 

*  de-vtfut -ed,  a.  [Eng.  devoiU;  -erf.]  De- 
voted, devout. 

"  Hee  showed  himselfe  a  well  devouted  Chri5tiH.n."— 
Stow:  King  Jatnes  (au.  1603). 

*de-'e6ute'-iiient,  adiK  [O.  Fr.  devotement.] 
Devoutly. 

"The  holy  pope  prayede  God  devoutement.'—Octo- 
vian,  61. 


*  de-VOUt'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  devout ;  /ui<0.] 

1.  Full  of  devotion  ;  exceedingly  devout. 

"  In  tfaut  devt^utful  artiun  of  the  Emit." 

Daniel .  CioU  H'urj,  bk.  1. 

2.  Sacred. 

' '  To  mikka  her  hia  by  most  devoutftU  rtghtn." 

JJitrtton. 

•de-VOlit'-less,  f.  [Eng.  devout ;  -less.]  Des- 
titute «{  or  witiiout  devotion. 

*  de-voiit'-less~neas,  s.     [Eng.  dcvouiU.^  ; 

-HCS.S.J      The    quality   of    being   devoutless; 
want  of  devotion. 

"The  hiat  point  of  this  armour  be  the  durUt  of 
devoi'tlcttmsa,  mimercifuluesa,  and  epicuriame. "  — 
Up.  of  Cliich^ster:  Twt  tiermons  (I67G). 

de-voftt-lSr,   *  de-vote-ly,   *  de-voute- 

liche,    '  de-vout-Iiche,   adv.     [Eng.  de- 
vout ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  In  a  devout  manner;  with  devotion; 
piously,  religiously. 

"  Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heav'u.  and  pray'd  devoutly." 
;  a/iakeep. :  Henry  VIII..  iv.  1. 

2.  Earnestly,  sincerely,  with  heartfelt 
earnestness. 

"  A  cousuuunatiou 
Devoutly  to  Ije  wished."      Shaketp. :  Bamlet,  ill.  1. 

de-vout'-uess,  s.    [Eng.  devoui;  -ne&s.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  devout ;  devution. 
"'Twaa  observed  before,   tliat  there  are  some  who 
have  a  sort  of  iZcraiimejs  and  religion  in  their  parti- 
cular complexion," — GlanvUle:  Sermon*,  p.  52. 

*de-v6Ve,  v.t.  [Lat.  devoveo:  de  (intens.), 
and  voveo  —  to  vow.]  To  dedicate,  to  conse- 
crate, to  devote,  to  destine  for  a  sacrifice. 

"Twas  hia  own  Son  whom  God  and  mankind  lov'd 
His  own  victorious  Son,  whom  He  dcvov'd." 

Connley  :  DavideU,  iv. 

*  de-v6\*r',  v.t.    [Pref.  de,  and  Eng.  vow  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  dedicate,  to  vow,  to  devote. 

"  As  making  full  account  either  to  win  the  victorie, 
or  dicoow  and  betako  themselves  to  lie  consumed  with 
the  luhea  uf  their  cuuntrey." — Holland:  AmmianuM 
JIttrvellinus  (1609). 

2.  To  devote  or  give  oneself  wholly  up  to. 

"  To  the  inquiry 
And  seaich  of  which,  your  uiatheui.i.tii.al  head 
H:i.th  ao  devoured  itself." 

Ben  Jonton  :  Magnetic  Lady,  i.  I. 

*  devoyre,  s.    [Devoir.] 

dew  (ew  as  u),  ''deow,  *deew,  ""dev, 
*  dewe,  s.  &i  a.  [A. 8.  dedw;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  dauw  ;  Icel.  dogg;  Dan.  dug  ;  Bw.dagg; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tou,  tau ;  Ger.  tliau.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"He  glodaway  aadew  in  son."       AtHadat,  "61. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Anything  which  falls  or  descends 
lightly,  so  as  to  refresh. 

"  The  golden  dew  of  sleep,"" 

Siiakvip. :  Richard  HI.,  iv.  \. 

\  (2)  Used  as  an  emblem  of  freshness. 

"Having'   the  dew  of    his    youth,   and    the    beautj 
thereof."  Longfellow :  Miles  Standish,  i. 

*(a)  Teai-s, 

"  Do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lameut-itiona." 

Sfiakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrccc,  1.826,  1,629, 

*  (4)  A  drop. 

"  Dewsot  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  ami ;  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands." 
Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  L  L 

II.  Meteorol. :  Moisture  condensed  from 
the  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  of  certain 
bodies.  Dew  must  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages. 
In  modern  times  Pictet  of  Geneva,  Le  Roy 
of  Muntpellier,  Six  of  Canterbury,  and  Patrick 
Wilson  of  Glasgow,  have  investigated  the 
subjtct  —  esjieeially  the  last-named  man  of 
science,  who  wrote,  in  a.d.  ITSO,  valuable 
obsei'vations  on  this  part  of  meteorology  ;  but 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  The 
Theory  of  Dew,  published  in  a.d.  1814,  by 
Dr.  Charles  William  Wells,  F.R.S.,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Carolina).  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature the  more  aqueous  vapour  can  the 
atnios]iliere  retain  in  solution.  The  diminu- 
tion, therefore,  of  heat,  which  takes  place 
when  day  is  succeeded  by  night,  in  many 
cases  renders  the  air  incapable  of  retaining 
some  of  the  mnisture  which  it  held  in  the 
form  of  vapour  dming  the  day.  This  is  dejio- 
sited  on  any  bodies  which  at  the  time  are  colder 
tlian  the  adjacent  atmosphere.  It  scarcely 
ever  happens  that  the  air  is  saturated  with 
vapour,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  worded, 
that  the  aqueous  vapour  is  iu  the  condition  of 


boil,  b^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat»  98X1,  chorus.,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  3Cenophon«  eicist.     ph^  t 
H)ian«  -tian=  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shuu;  -tion«  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic  =  Uel.  d^L 
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dew— dexamino 


greatest  possible,  ilenaity  for  the  temperature. 
As  Aristotle  long  ago  observed,  dew  is  Uepo- 
«iti''l  chieHy  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  It  is 
more  plentiful  in  sprint;  and  autumn  tlian  in 
sinnmiT.  A  clnudy  night  inturRTcs  with  the 
condensation,  for  tlie  clouds  intercciit  radia- 
tion from  the  earth,  and,  in  many  (u'tses,  pre- 
vent tlie  temperature  falling  to  the  dew-point. 
(Dew-I'oint.J  Ucw  when  <Mmg<;:ded  becomes 
hoar-frost.  Mr.  Aitkin,  ..f  Kdinbnrgh.  in  1885, 
gave  evidence  U*  wbow  limt  dt-w  is  principally 
formed  frum  vapor  tbiit  has  juMt  ri^iin  from  tbo 
ground,  and  ia  coudenned  ou  graas,  Ac,  while 
riuiug. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  dew  ; 
moist,  damp. 

"  Ane  hate  fyry  power,  warrao  mid  lU'W, 
Heiiioly  begynnliig.  and  origimil. 
Beiia  in  tliftv  aedls  quhllkls  wc  aaulls  cal. 

Douglai:   VirgU.  191.8. 

1"  Obvious  compounds :  Dew-hcdabbkd,  dew- 
hespmi'ilfd,  deir-besprinkled,  dew-drenched,  &c. 

deW'bead,  s.  A  bead  or  single  drop  of 
dew. 

■■Ailniiriiig  the  ilrwbendi  on  the  branches. '—PaU 
^att  <:<iz.-!U:  Oct.  13.  1892. 

dew-beater,  s. 

1.  A  coarse  oiled  shoe,  which  resists  the 
dew. 

*  2.  An  early  walker. 

"The  (lew-beat&ri  have  trod  tbelr  way  for  those  that 
come  after  them."— //ticket :  /A/e  qf  WilHa'ru,  1.  67. 

*  deW'bent,  a.     Bent  or  weighed  down 

with  dew. 

"  Jiiat  aa  the  dew-bent  rose  is  born." 

Thimxton:  ffj/mn  to  Solitude. 

dew-berry,  s. 

Botany : 

1  The  popular  name  of  Rubus  ccpsius,  so 
called  from  its  fruit  being  covered  over  with  a 
fine  waxy  white  secretion  like  dew. 

2.  The  fruit  of  1.  It  is  black,  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  and  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 

"  Feed  him  with  aprlcocks  and  dewberriet. 
With  purple  grapes,  green  flgs,  und  mulberries," 
Shakeip  :  Midiummvr  .Viffht't  Dream,  iil.  L 

3.  Ribes  Grossularia.     {Britten  £  Holland,) 

*  i.  The  raspberry. 

"  Dewberries,  as  they  ataud  here  among  the  more 


dew. 


*  dew  -  besprent, 


Sprinkled    with 


'  H;i<l  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  deuhhesprenf." 

Miiton  :  Comus,  611,  MS. 

dew-bit,  s.  The  first  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing.    (Prov.) 

dew-bright,  a.     Bright  with  dew. 
"  Aslant  the  den^bright  earth,  and  colour'd  air 
He  loi>ks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad." 

Thomson:  Summer,  86,  87. 

*  dew-burning,  a.  Sparkling  or  glisten- 
ing like  dew  in  the  sun,    (Speiiser.) 

dew-claw,  s. 

1.  One  of  the  bones  or  little  nails  behind  a 
deer's  foot. 

2.  The  uppermost  claw  in  a  dog's  foot, 
smaller  than  the  rest,  and  not  reaching  the 
ground. 

"His  head  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Bayard's,  and  he 
Is  lacking  dew-clawi." — Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

dew-cold,  a.     Cold  with  dew. 

"  I'lihceded  there,  pale,  sunk,  aghast. 
Witii  brow  against  the  ilcw-cntd  mast." 

Moore:  Fire  H'orshippera. 

dew- cup,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Ling. :  The  first  allowance  of  beer 
to  harvestmen. 

2.  Bot. :  Alcfiemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies'  mantle, 
from  its  being  frequently  seen  with  drops  of 
dew  or  rain  I>ing  ou  the  foliage,  which  do  not 
wet  the  leaves,  but  roll  about  on  the  hairy 
suiface.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

"They  [the  fairies]  11  hae  to  pang  away  an'  sleep 
In  their  dcw-cupt  till  the  gloaming  come  ou  again."— 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck.  ii.  183. 

dew-drink,  s.  The  same  as  Dew-cup,  1 
(q.v.). 

dew-drop,  5.     A  single  drop  of  dew. 

"  Dew-droi's  may  deck  the  ttirf  that  hides  the  bones, 
But  tears  of  g'Jdly  prief  ne'er  flow  within." 

Coii'p^r:  BiU  of  llortality,  A.D.  1788. 

dew-dropping,  a.    Wetting,  rainy. 

"  H.ilf  iu  a  blush  of  clustering  roses  hist 
J)ew-druppinff  Coolness  to  the  shade  retires." 

rhomeoH .-  Summer,  2M. 


dew-fall,  s.  The  falling  of  dew  ;  the  time 
when  dew  falls. 

••  Expanding  whUo  the  dew-fall  flowi." 

3toore :  lAght  of  ths  Bararrt. 

dew-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Dai-tyUs  glojnerata.  {Britt.  £  Holland.) 

"  dew-impearled,    n.     Sparkling  with 

dew,  as  tlniu;^h  with  pearls. 
"  Where  iilglit.liignlLB  in  Ardoii  sit  and  Miug 
AmongHt  tlie  dninty  dew-irnpoarled  flowers." 

Draifton :  Sonnet  (8. 

dew-piece,  s.  A  piece  of  bread,  which 
in  foiuu^r  times  used  to  be  given  to  farm- 
servants,  when  they  went  out  to  their  work 
early  in  the  morning. 

"  When  I  WHH  eating  my  due  piece  [apparently 
ini*ant  fur  drwpUwe]  this  morning,  something  come 
ami  clicked  it  out  of  my  hand."— S(n«fa*r;  Satan't  In- 
vitiblf  iVorl'l,  i>.  iti. 

dew-point,  s. 

Mete.oroL  :  The  temperature  of  the  glass  in  a 
hygrometer  at  the  moment  when  dew  begins 
til  form  upon  its  surface.  It  corresponds  with 
the  ]>oint  of  saturation  in  the  air.  When  the 
air  outside  a  house  has  cooled  down  by  radia- 
tion to  this  point,  dew  is  deposited  and  Intent 
heat  given  (nit.  Thus  the  dew-point  deter- 
mines the  nnnimum  temperature  of  the  night, 
aud  to  ascertain  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him,  in  certain 
cases,  to  jirediet  frost  and  take  timely  ]ire- 
cant  ions  against  its  probable  effects.  (Bucfuin.) 

*  dew-rake,  s.  A  fine  rake,  used  on 
lawns. 

"  Like  dew-rttke-^  and  harrowea,  armed  with  so  many 
t«f!th,  that  none  great  or  small  should  escape  them." — 
Oituilen  :  Tears  o/  ttit  Churdt.  p.  381. 

dew-retting,  s.  The  process  of  soften- 
ing and  ri.!mn\'iiig  the  mucilage  from  the 
fibrous  and  cellular  portions  of  the  stalks  of 
flax  and  hemp,  by  exposure  to  dew,  showers, 
sun,  and  air  upon  a  sward.  {Knight.)  [Ret- 
ting.] 

dew-rounds,  s.  pi.  The  ring-walks  of  deer. 

dew-stone,  s.  A  species  of  limestone 
found  in  Nnttinghamshire,  which  collects  a 
large  quantity  of  dew  on  its  surface. 

devr-worm,  s.   Th«  common  earth-worm, 

Lnmbricus  tcrrcstris. 

"For  the  trout,  the  dew-tooj-m,  which  some  call  the 
lob  worm,  aud  the  brandling  are  the  chief. " —  Walton  : 
A  ngler. 

"  dew,  pret.  of  I'.    [Day,  v.     Daw.] 

"  Bot  reatyt  stiU  quhill  that  the  brycht  day  dew ; 
Agayne  began  the  toun  to  sailye  new." 

Wallace,  viiL  860.  M8. 

*dew(ewasu),  *dewe,  *dewyn,  v.t.&i. 
[A.  S.  (.ledwian  ;  O.  Fris.  dawa;  Dut.  dauwen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  touwon;  Icel.  ddggva;^Sw.  dugga; 
Dan.  diigge.]    [Dew,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Lit. :  To  wet  with  dew,  to  bedew. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  wet,  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

"  In  G-alllck  blood  again 
He  dewg  his  reeking  sword,"        Philips:  Blenheim. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  stain. 

"  He  that  is  unfortunate  .  .  .  shall  find  many  that 
will  dew  him  with  that  at  least  supposed  folly,"— 
Feltham:  /iesolves,  p.  88. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  send  down  dew,  to  scatter 
dew, 

"  DeioitJi,  ye  heuenus.  fro  aboue."— H'ycZ</fe ;  Isa, 
xlv.  6. 

de-w^an',  s.  [Mahmtta  diwdn,  diwdna  =  a 
prime  minister ;  Arab,  diwan  =  (1)  a  royal 
coui-t,  a  tribunal  of  justice,  revenue,  &c.,  (2) 
the  president  of  the  council,  (3)  the  august  or 
imperial  court.]  [  Divan.]  In  the  Eaat  Indies 
the  head  officer  of  finance  and  revenue. 

de-wan'-ny,  s.  [Mahratta,  diwanee,  diwani.] 
In  the  East  Indies  a  court  for  trying  revenue 
and  other  civil  causes.    > 

*  dewed  (pron.  dud),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dew,  v.] 

deiv'-ey-lite  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Named  after 
Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  an  American  miueralo- 
gist,  and  Eng.  suff".  -lite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous,  translucent,  brittle 
mineral  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
colour.  Sp.gr.  1  ■036— 2-31 ;  hardness,  2—3-5 ; 
lustre,  transhicent. 

*  deW-fuU  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  dew  ~  due  ; 
■full.]    Due. 

"  Of  my  desert  or  of  my  dewfuU  right  " 

Spenser:  F.  Q..VII.  vi.  35. 


*  dew'-gar  (ew  as  u),  «.     [Fr.  Z>«u  gardtm 

God  save  (y<jn),]    A  mode  of  salutation. 

"  He  aaluet  thalm,  as  It  war  bot  lu  scorn  ; 
Dewgar,  gudt  day,  boiie  Senyljour,  and  gud  mom." 
Wuil<uj<:.  vi.  13«.  MS, 

*  dewgs  (ew  as  u).  s.  pi.  [Etym,  doubtfid  ; 
cl'.  Dad.  I  Hags,  shreds,  shapings  of  cloth, 
small  pieces. 

"  But  gane  onny  of  their  frleuda  tie  here,  tell  them  If 
they  atur  again,  they  shall  Hwe  he  cut  in  dewgs-"— 
W.  Laick  :  Antwer  to  the  Scott  Pretb.  Eloquence,  pLL, 
p.  52. 

dew^-i-ness  (ew  as  u),  *  dew-i-nesse,  ». 

[Eng.  dewy;  -n-ess.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dewy,  or  wet  with  dew. 

"A  dewineHne  dUpersed  or  .  .  .  radlcale  in  *Ju  r«ry 
sulwtance  of  the  hoUy  "— /Mcf/n  .-  Life  *  Death. 

'  deW-ing:  (ew  as  u),  *  dew-yng,  jw.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     [Dew,  v.] 

A*  &  "R,  As  pr.  pa/r.  £  particip.  adj. ;  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  falling  of  dew ;  dew, 

"Tbeo  Bimne  ariBetb,  and  falUth  the  drwyng.' 

Alitriunder,  914. 

*  de-wxtt,  v.t.     [In  reference  to  the  murder  of 

John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  iu  Holland,  ia 
1672.]    To  murder,  to  assassinate. 

"They  apprehended  and  dewUted  him.  one  of  tb* 
brethren  talUng  a  sop  of  hi^  heart-blood."— Araruf  ; 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  [/p.  116,  117. 

deW-l&p  (ew  as  u),  *  dew-lappe,  s.  (Eng. 

dew ;  -lap,  from  lapping  or  licking  the  deui.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from 
the  throat  of  an  ox  or  cow. 

"  Their  horns  are  curved  towards  each,  but .  .  .  thej 
have  no  dewlapt." — Cook :  Voyaget,  vol.  U..  bk.  ilL, 
cb.  ix.,  p.  260. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  flesh  of  throat  become  flaccid 
through  age. 

"  And,  when  she  drinka,  against  her  Ups  I  bob^ 
And  on  her  wither'd  dewlap  ixmr  the  ale." 
Shakesp. :  JUdntmmer  Jfighft  Dream,  U  L 

dew-ld.pp'ed,    dew-l3,pt'  (ew  as  u),  a. 

(Eng.  dewbip  ;  -ed.]     Furnished  with  dewlapi 
or  a  similar  appendage. 

"  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers. 
Dewlapped  like  bulla?"    Shakcap. :  Tempett,  iiL  8. 

*  dewle,  s.  [Fr.  deuil.]  Mourning,  lamentft< 
tion. 

"  The  deadly  dewle  which  she  so  sore  did  make' 
SackvUle ;  The  Indudi'm,  %  xiv. 

'  dew'-less  (ew  as  u),  a.  [Eng.  dew,  and 
less.  ]    fYee  from  or  destitute  of  dew. 

•dew-try  (ew^  as  u),  s.    [Datuea.] 

"  Make  leecbea  and  their  punka  with  dewtry 
Commit  phantastical  advowtry.  " 

Butler:  Hudibrat.  IIL  L  319,  8». 

dew'-y  (ew  as  n),  "  deaw-ie,  a.  [Eng. 
dew;  ~y.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Full  of  or  accompanied  with  dew. 

"  But  from  the  earth  a  dewj/  mist 
Went  up.  and  watered  all  the  ground." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  333,  314. 

2.  Resembling  dew, 

"  I  would  these  d^wy  tean>  were  from  the  ground." 
Shahesp. :  /Hchard  I/I.,  v.  a. 

3.  Covered  with  dew  ;  roscid. 

"  The  herds  and  flocka  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  graaa."      Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  T. 

4.  Falling  gently  like  dew  ;  refreshing. 

"  Immersed  in  dewy  sleep  ambrosial" 

Cowper :  Bomer's  Hi  id.  bk.  U. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  dew  ;  roscid. 

*  dewy-feathered,  a.  Fallii^  gently  aa 
dew. 

"  And  the  waters  muxmuring. 
With  such  consort  oa  they  keep 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  sleep." 

Aiilton  :  n  Penseroso,  144-46. 

*  dewy-skirted,  a.  Skirted  or  accom- 
panied by  dew. 


dex'-a-mine,  s.    [Gr.  SelegxfiT/  {dexamen£}  = 
a  receptacle,  a  reservoir.] 

ZooL  :  A  small  genus  of  Crustaceans,  family 
GammaridEe,  order  Amphipoda  ;  established 
by  Leach.  Dexamine  s^piiiosus  is  very  common 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  and  ia 
often  taken  in  the  shore  net  or  found  beneatJi 
stones  among  the  rocks  at  low  tide.  Id 
general  appearance  the  Dexamine  are  not 
unlike  their  allies  the  Sand-hoppers  or  Sand- 
fleas.  The  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and 
three-jointed ;  there  are  fourteen  legs,  the 
first  and  second  pairs  being  monodactyle, 
with  a   small  compressed    hand,   the  other 


l&te.  fat,  fSre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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pairs  are  furnished  with  simple  claws ;  the 
body,  including  tlie  head,  has  twelve  joints. 

dex'-i-a,   8.      [Gr.  Be^id   (dexia)  =  the  right 
hand.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
type  of  the  family  Dexiarise. 

dex-i-ar'-i-ae,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  dexi(a),  and 
Lat.  ad.j.  pi.  fern.  auff.  -aria.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Dipterous  insects, 
which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 

dex'-ter,  a.  &  culv.    [Lat.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
*  I.  Ordinary  Langriage  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  right 
hand  side. 

"  My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dextrr  cheek,  and  thia  ^iuister 
Bounds  in  my  father's." 

S/iakesp.     Troilttt  &  Creuida,  Iv.  &. 

(2)  A]>pearing  on  the  right-hand  aide. 

"As  thus  he  spoke,  behold,  in  open  view, 
Od  aounding  wings  a  dextrr  cogle  flew." 

PaOB:  Bomer's  Iliad,  3uii  1,038,  1,089. 

2.  Fig. :  Favourable,  auspicious,  propitious. 

*'  I'rosperr.us  be  sailed  with  dexter  auguries, 

Aud  a,l\  the  winged  g I  tmieiia  of  the  akiea." 

Popn  :  Homer's  OdyBset/,  xxiv.  362,  363. 

II.  Her.  :  The  right ;  situated  on  tlie  right ; 
as  the  dexter  side  of  a  shield  is  that  opposite 
the  left  hand  of  the  spectator. 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  victorious  arms  of  England 
.  .  .  are  not  placed  ou  the  dexter  side?" — Brewer  : 
idftijita,  iii.  G. 

*B.  .45  adv. :  On  or  towards  the  right-hand 
side. 

"  In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestic  flew 
FuU  dexf'-r  to  the  car  " 

Pope:  Bomer's  Odyssey,  iv,  183,  184. 

IT  Dexter  chief -point : 

Her. :  A  point  in  the 
right-hand  iipper  comer 
of  a  shield. 


*  dex -  ter- 1 - cal,      a. 

[Eul;.  dexter;  -ica'l.]   Dex- 
terous. 

*'  Divine  Plato  afflrmes,  that 

those    have    most   dextcrical 

wits,    who    are    wout   to    be 

atird    up    with    a    heavenly 

fury.  "■  —  Optick      Olassc      of 

Humors  (1S39).     {Naves.) 

dex-ter'-i-t^,  *dex-ter-l-tee.  5.    [Br. 

dexterite  ;  Lat.  dextcntas,  from  dexter  =  the 
right ;  Gr.  Se^iTepog  (dexiteros)  =  the  right,  as 
opposed  to  the  left] 

1.  The  ability  to  use  the  right  hand  better 
or  more  expertly  than  the  left ;  right-handed- 
ness. 

'■  Dexteri'u  appear?  to  he  confined  to  the  huioan 
race,  for  the  monkey  tribes  use  the  ripht  and  left 
limbs  indiscriminately."— ianc«^.     [OffUvie.) 

2.  Bodily  or  physical  activity,  expertness, 
adroitness,  or  skill  ;  readiness  or  suppleness 
of  limbs ;  the  skill  or  expertness  gained  by 
practice  or  experience. 

"  The  fiery  youth  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dexterit,u." 

t.QiiafeUoic  ■  The  Bit  tiding  of  the  Ship. 

3.  Mental  quickness  or  readiness  ;  prompt- 
ness in  contriving  or  inventing  means  to  at- 
tain an  object  or  accomplish  a  pur[)Ose  ;  skill 
in  the  management  of  an  affair  ;  tact,  clever- 
ness. 

"  Dundee  was  contending  with  difficulties  which  all 
bis  energy  and  dfrxteriti/  could  not  completely  over- 
come."—J/ficautoj/;  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dex- 
terity, address,  and  ability :  "  Dexterity  re- 
spects the  manner  of  executing  things  ;  it  is 
the  mechanical  facility  of  performing  an 
oflice :  address  refers  to  the  use  of  means  in 
executing :  ability  to  the  discernment  of  the 
things  themselves.  Dexterity  and  addrei^s  are 
but  iu  fact  modes  of  ability  :  the  former  may 
be  acquired  :  the  latter  is  the  gift  of  nature  : 
we  may  have  a&ii)(i/to  any  degree,  hut  dexterity 
and  address  are  ito.-^itive  degrees  of  aHHty.  To 
form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers  :  address  in 
those  to  whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  en- 
trusted ;  and  dexterity  in  those  to  whom  the 
execution  of  orders  is  entrusted.  With  little 
ability  and  long  habit  in  transacting  business 
we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  despatching  it, 
an  address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn  will  best 
suit  our  purpose.  Dexterity  lends  an  air  of 
ease  to  every  action  ;  address  supplies  art  and 
ingenuity  in  contrivance ;  ability  enaldes  us 
to  act  with  intelligence  and  confidence." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Sijnon.) 


DEXTEH    CHIEF 
POINT. 


dex'-ter-ous,  dex  -trous,  a.     [Eng.  dexter  ; 

■ons.\ 

1.  Using  the  right  hand  iu  preference  to  the 
left ;  riglit-handed. 

2.  Expert  or  skilled  in  any  manual  employ- 
ment ;  active,  skilful,  clever  in  the  use  of  the 
limbs. 

"  Alden     .  .  v/iut  watching  hvr  dexterout  QnceTs." 
Longfellow  -.  Courtshio  of  Miiei  UtaiidUh.  viii. 

3.  Quick  and  ready  mentally  ;  prompt  in 
contriving  or  inventing  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  object  or  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose. 

"The  most  cautious,  dextermts,  and  taciturn  of  men." 
—JUacaulav :  Bist.  Eng,,  ch,  vi. 

■1.  Done  or  managed  with  dexterity  or  ad- 
dress ;  skilful,  able. 

".  .  .  were  induced  by  dexteratis  management  to 
abate  much  of  their  ilera&uds.'— Macau  lay :  BUt. 
Eng.,  ch.  :iiii. 

■If  For  the  difference  between  dexterous  and 
cUver,  see  Clevee. 

dex'-ter-oiis-ly,  dex'-trous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
dexterous;  -ly.i  In  a  dexterous,  skilful,  or 
expert  manner;  with  dexterity,  skiU,  or  ex- 
pertness. 

"  He  had  employed  a  messenger  who  had  very  dexter- 
ousl'/  managed  to  be  caught.  "—JJacaulay :  Ei»t.  Eng., 
ch.  xiii. 

'* dex'ter-ous-ness,  •  dex'-trous-ness, 

s,     [Eiv^.  dexterous :  -ness.] 

1.  Dexterity  in  manual  employment. 

"  Besido.i  the  dexferoutness  and  propensity  of  the 
child  lieiug  descended  lineally  from  so  many  of  the 
same  traile."- ^otoeii.-  Letters,  iii.  8. 

2.  Mental  readiness  or  quickness. 

"  He  bath  no  way  to  extricate  himsflf  but  hy  the 
dexCeroitsness  of  his  ingenuity,"— /"eifftuw*."  Besolves. 
ii.  60. 

*  dex* -trad,  adv.     [Eng.  dexter;  -ad.) 

2%fed.  :  Towards  the  dextral  aspect,  as  of  the 
body  ;  towards  the  right  of  the  mesial  plane. 

*  dex'-tral,  a.    [Lat.  dextralis.]     Right ;   on 

the  right ;  as  opposed  to  left. 

"  Any  tunicles  or  aklns  which  should  binder  the 
liver  from  enabling  the  dextral  parts  .  .  ."—liruwne: 
Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

dextral  shell,  s. 

Conckol. :  A  spiral  shell,  whose  whorls,  when 
the  mouth  is  placed  towards  the  observer, 
turn  from  left  to  right.  This  is  the  general 
course  in  nature.  Sinistral  or  reversed  shells 
are  those  whose  spires  turn  from  right  to  left. 
In  other  words,  when  spiral  shells  are  placed 
vertically  with  the  spires  uppermost,  and  the 
mouth  towards  the  observer,  the  aperture  iu 
dextral  shells  is  towards  the  right,  and  in 
sinistral  towards  the  left. 

dex-tral'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  dextral ;  -Uy.^ 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  situated 
on  the  right  side,  not  on  tlie  left. 

"  If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right, 
aud  such  as  ariscth  from  a  constant  root  in  nature,  we 
might  expect  tbe  same  in  other  animals,  whose  parts 
are  also  differenced  by  dextralUy," — Browne:  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Right-liandedness. 

"  Did  not  institution  but  nature  determine  dex* 
trality.'—Broufne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk,  iv.,  cii.  v. 

dex'-trin,  dex'-trime,  s.  [Lat.  dexter,  and 
Eng.  surf,  -ine  (Ckem.)  (q.v.).] 

Oiem. :  CgHjoOs.  Starch  gum,  British  gum. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  on  starch,  and  afterwards  neutral- 
izing with  chalk  ;  if  boiled  for  a  longer  time 
the  dextrin  is  converted  into  dextrose  (q.v.). 
Dextrin  can  also  be  formed  by  healing  starch 
to  between  170'  to  200°  C.  It  is  a  gummy 
amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  and  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol.  It  is  called  dextrin  on 
account  of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polar- 
ized light.  Dextrin  is  formed  in  germinating 
seeds  by  the  action  of  an  azotized  substance 
called  Diastase  (q.v,).  Dextrin  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum.     [Gum,  Starch.] 

dextrin  sugar,  s.  An  nncrystallizable 
dextro-rotary  sugar,  probably  a  mixture  of 
dextrin  and  glucose. 

dex'-tro-,  in  compos.  [Lat.  dexter  =  the  right.] 
CJiem.  :   Used  in  composition  to  signify  the 
turning  of  the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  Ught 
to  the  right. 

dextro-compound,  s. 

Chcm-  :  Any  compound  body  which  has  the 
property  of  ciusing  the  plane  of  a  rav  of 
polarized  light  to  rotate  to  the  right.    Such 


are    dextrine,   dextro-glucose,    tartaric    acid. 
malic  acid,  &c. 

dextro-glucose,  s.    [Dextrose.] 

dextro- gyrate,  a.  Causing  to  turn 
towards  the  right  hand. 

"  If  the  analyzt^r  (a  piece  of  qiiartz]  baa  to  be  turned 
toward*  tbe  nt;ht.  bu  an  to  cause  the  colours  to  succeed 
eacli  other  in  tlieir  niiturui  order  ....  the  iilece  o( 
<iuart/.  la  called  right-handed  or  deztro-in/itile."~- 
Hod  well. 

dextro-racemic,  a.    Used  only  in  the 

subjoined  comitouud. 

H  Dextro-racemic  acid: 

Vhem. :  A  name  given  to  ordinary  tartaric 
acid  to  distiuguisli  it  from  ifevo-racemic,  lavo- 
tartaric,  or  anti-tartaric  acid. 

dextro-rotatory,  dextro-rotary,  o. 

Causing  to  rotate  to  the  right, 

■' It  [dextrine!  is  named  from  its  po w erf ully  dextr*- 
rotary  actioQ  ou  liijbt. '—  ti'illiamton :  Chemistry,  %  31i. 

dextro- tartaric,  i. 

Chem. :  Tlie  same  as  Dextro-racemic  acid. 

dex-tro-gyr'-ate,  a.    [Pref.  dextro,  and  Lat. 

gyratus  ;  pa.  par.  n\gyro  =  to  turn.]  [Gyrate.] 

dextro-rotatory.      Used  of  a  crystal 

that  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 

right. 

dex'-tron-ate,  s.     [Eng,  dextroniic).  and  suff. 
-ate  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  dextronic  acid. 

dex-tron'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  dextro  (in  compos.)  = 
to  the  right ;  n  eupiionic ;  Eng.  adj  sulT.  -ic.'\ 

dextronic  acid,  s. 

chem.:  CgHigO?.  Obtained  by  acting  od 
dextrine  or  starch  with  bromine- water  at 
lOU"  C,  and  then  treating  it  with  silver  oxide. 
It  is  a  sour,  uncrystallizable  syrup,  it  forms 
crystalline  salts,  which  are  less  t^olul)le  than 
those  of  the  isomeric  gluconic  acid  ;  by  long 
boihng  dextronates  are  couverted  into  gluco- 
nates.    Dextronic  acid  is  monobasic. 

dex-tror'-sal,  dex-tror'se,  a.  [Lat.  dex- 
trorsum  =  towards  the  rigut ;  contr.  from  dex- 
trovorsum  :  dexter  =  right,  and  vorsuvi,  versum 
=  turned  ;  verto  =  to  turn.]  Rising  from 
right  to  left,  as  a  spiral  line,  climber,  helix,  &c. 

dex'-trose,  s.  [Lat.  dexter  =  right,  and  Eng. 
suff. -ose  (Chem.)   (q.v.).] 

Chem.. :  Grape  sugar,  dextro-gl-ucose,  CgHisOg 
or  C6H70(OH)5.  Dextrose  occurs  along  with 
levulosp  in  grapes  and  other  sweet  fruits,  also 
in  honey,  and  in  the  urine  of  dial>etic  patients. 
It  can  be  produced  by  tlie  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  cane  sugar,  starch,  cellulose, 
&c.  It  can  be  best  obtained  by  boiling  for 
several  hours  fifty  parts  of  starch  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (100  parts  of  water  to  five  parts 
of  H0SO4).  The  solution  is  tlien  neutralized 
with  chalk,  filtered,  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal to  remove  traces  of  colour,  and  then 
evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  forming  an 
amorphous  mass,  which  contains  about  sixty 
per  cent,  of  dextrose,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  dextrin.  Pure dextiose can  be  obtained 
by  crystallization  from  alcohol ;  it  containp 
then  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization, 
and  forms  microscopic  rhombic  crystals, 
which  soften  at  60°,  melt  at  86°,  aud  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  110°.  Heated  to 
170'  it  is  converted  into  glucosan  (CgHioOs). 
Dextrose  crystallizes  out  of  absolute  alcobc^ 
iu  anhydrous  fine  prisms,  which  melt  at  146". 
It  turns  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and 
dissolves  lime,  baryta,  oxide  of  lead,  &c. 
Dextrose  reduces  an  alkaline  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  giving  a  red  precipitate  of 
CunO  on  heating.  It  reduces  ferric  salts  to 
ferrous  salts.  On  heating  it  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  b;isic  bisniuthic  nitrate 
the  liquid  becomes  dark,  and  a  grey-brown 
precipitate  is  formed.  On  boiling  it  with  an 
alkaline  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  metallic 
mercury  is  precipitated.  An  aqueous  solution 
readily  ferments  when  ndxed  with  yeast  and 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21°  to  26°  C, 
yielding  alcohol ;  C6Hi20  =  2CoH5(0H)  +  2C02, 
glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  in 
small  quantities.  [Fermentation.]  Dextrose 
tastes  much  less  sweet  than  ordinary  cane 
sugar.  Heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  it 
forms  diacetyl  and  triacetyl    compounds  as 

C6H7O  -,  (o-c1hiO>»     ^^  ^^^  action  of  sodium 
amalgam   on  "dextrose,  it  is  converted    into 


boil,  boy;  pout.  j6wl;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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maiiniti.'!,  C(jlii408.  A  solution  of  dextrose 
beroiiics  brown  when  boiled  witli  caustic  alka- 
lies.    [Sugar.] 

'  dex'-troiis,  a.     [Dexterous.] 

dey  (ey  us  a)(l),  s.  [Turk,  ddi  =  (l)animdc, 
(2)  one  of  mature  age,  (J)  a  comiiiaiidei .]  '1  he 
titla  of  the  old  sovoroigns  of  Al^it-rs  unci 
Trii>oli,  under  the  protectorate  of  Turkey, 
and  of  Tunis  under  that  of  France. 

•dsy  (2),  "deye,-'.  [lce\.<iei(ija=a  dairy-maid  ; 
Sw.  deja  =  literally  a  dout^fier,  a  maker  of 
bread,  from  Icel.  deig  ;  Sw.  de7  =  dough.] 
[Dairy.] 

1.  A  maid  ;  especially  a  dairy-maid. 

"Scho  was  as  it  were  a  inAuer  di-yc' 

Chaucer:  V.  T..  16,833. 

2.  A  man-8orvant,  a  herd. 
•deye,  v.t.    [Dik.] 

•  deyer,  s.    [Dver.] 

dey-mit-tin,  s.    [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Chem.  :  A  substance  .said  to  occur  in  the 
roots  and  stilks  of  Cissampdos  Pareira.  (IFatts : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

D.  F.  An  abbreviation  for  defensor  JUUi  =  de- 
fender of  the  faith. 

D,  G.  An  abbreviation  for  Dei  gratid  =  by  the 
grace  of  God. 

dhak,  s.     [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  Buiea  frondom,  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  order  Leguminos®.  It  is  a  uative  of  the 
Eaat  Indies.  It  yit'Ids  a  resinous  matter,  and 
the  flowers  discharge  a  beautiful  yellow  or 
orange  dye. 

IT  The  more  common  Indian  name  of  BuUa 
frondnsa  is,  however,  Palas,  Pnlus,  orPullus. 
[Bute  A.] 

dbal,  s.     [A  native  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  vetch,  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

dhole,  s.     [Cingalese.  ] 

Znol.:  The  wild  dog  of  India,  Canis  dukku- 
nensis.  It  is  of  a  brown  or  deep  bay  colour, 
and  in  size  between  a  wolf  and  a  jackal.  It 
hunts  in  packs. 

dho'-ney,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A  native 
coasting-vessel  of  India  with  two  masts,  and 
not  exceeding  150  tons. 

dho'-tee.  dhoo'-t^^,  dho'-ty,  s.  fHiud. 
dhotee  ;  Mahr.  aVjofur.]  A  lonj;,  narrow  strip 
of  cotton  or  gauze  worn  by  male  Hindus  as 
pantaloons.  It  is  called  also  loong^  or  lung- 
gote. 

"  Jacconeta,  raulea.  and  dhootiet  can  only  be  sold  at 
nnremunerative  rates."— Standarrf,  Feb.  6, 1882. 

dh^^,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel  with  a 
single  mast,  a  yard  the  length  of  tlie  vessel, 
and  a  lateen  sail.  Dhow.s  are  from  laO  to  i^OO 
tons  burden. 

dhu,  dubh  (bh  as  v).  a.    [Gael.]    Black. 

dhur-ra,     dboor'-ra,     do^-ah,      s. 

[DOURA  (2).J 

di-  (1).  pre/.  (Gr.  St-  for  fiiV  (rfts)=twice  ;  Lat. 
bis;  Sansc.  di'ifi,  rfut.]  A  common  prefix  ex- 
pressing twice,  double,  or  twofold  ;  as,  di- 
branchiate  =  having  two  gills.  In  Chemistry 
di-  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  it  contains 
two  atoms,  or  two  radicals  of  the  substance  to 
which  the  di  is  prefixed ;  thus  rfi-chlor-acetic 
acid,  CHClsCO.OH,  contains  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  ;  rfi-phenyl  ketone,  CgHs.CO.CgHg. 
contains  the  radical  phenyl,  CgHs,  twice.  [Bi.j 
(Only  the  important  di-  compounds  are  given 
in  this  Dictionary,  for  others  see  Watts:  Diet. 
Chem.) 

di-  (2),  dif-,  dis^,  pre/.  [Lat.  dis=apart.]  A 
common  prefix  used  to  signify  division,  sepa- 
ration, or  distribution.  Dtf  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  /. 

di-a-,  pre/.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  through,  between, 
ajiart.]  A  prefix  in  words  derived  from  tJie 
Greek,  and  used  to  express — by,  through, 
division,  or  diversity. 

di'-a-base,  s.  [Pref.  di= twice,  and  Eng. 
base  (q.v.)] 

Min. :  A  fine-grained,  compact,  crystalline- 
granular  rock,  tough  and  heavy. 


diabase  aphanlte,  «.  A  very  Qne- 
graiiR'<i  or  irontpin't  v;ii  jcty  of  quartz-diabase, 
in  wliich  the  coni»LitueuU  are  not  to  be  iccog- 
nised  without  the  aid  of  the  lens  or  the  micru- 
Bcope.    (liutley :  On  Rocks,  p.  247.) 

diabase-porphyry,  s. 

Mill.:  Tlie  rbiik-^reen  antique  porphyry, 
containing  hornl>lende  in  its  compact,  diabase- 
like mass.     Sp.  gr.  2'9— 3'0. 

diabaseHSOhiSt,  g.  An  aphanitic  rock 
with  a  schistose  structure.  {Hutley ;  On  Rocks, 
p.  247.) 

*  di-ar-ba-ter'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  Sia^a-njpta  (diiu 
bcUeria) ;  sc.  tepi  {hiera)  =  orteringa  prest-nted 
before  crossing  a  river,  border,  <fec.  ;  fita^atVw 
((/((i/^ai*i.o)-to  cross  ;  6ta  ((iia)=  through,  and 
^atVw  (hauio)  =  to  go.]  Passing  across  or  be- 
yond tijc  borders  of  a  place. 

di-a-be'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  Sta^aivia  (diubaino)  = 
to'go  or  pass  through.] 

Afed. :  A  constitutional  disease  produced  by 
mal-assimilation  in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
or  in  the  blood,  specially  marked  by  a  veiy 
excessive  discharge  of  urine,  which  is  always 
saccharine,  excessive  thirst,  and  greiit  bodily 
emaciation.  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  flrst  observed  the  constant 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  quantity 
of  urine  passed  may  vaiy  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  more  pints  in  the  day,  with  intense  thirst, 
the  patient  often  drinking  many  quarts,  or 
even  galhms  ilaily.  The  dcnsit>'  of  the  urine 
is  usu;Uly  increased,  and  from  400  to  900  grs. 
of  sugar  will  be  passed  in  each  pint  of  urine, 
so  that  in  a  single  day  from  one  to  two,  or 
even  two  and  a-half  pounds  of  sugar  will  be 
passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few 
months  patients  will  pass  their  own  weight 
in  sugar.  The  drain  on  the  constitution  is 
very  great,  even  the  teeth  sometimes  falling 
out ;  and  although  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet 
the  disease  is  very  intractable.  Dr.  Donkin 
has  met  with  considerable  success  by  the 
skimmed  milk  treatment. 

"  An  increase  of  that  secretion  mny^accompRny  the 
general  col  liquations ;  as  lii  Stucca.  hectic  sweats,  and 
couglxB.  diabetes,  aud  other  canBiimptioiiB."—/)£r/iam.' 
Phytico-lli^ology. 

di-a-bet'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diabet{e$) ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  diabetes. 

diabetic  sugar,  s.    [Dextrose.] 

*  ^-a-bet'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diabetic;  -aL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  diabetes. 

di-a'-ble,  s.  [Fr.,  f^m  Lat.  dta6oi«s.]  [Devil.] 
The  devil. 

' '  IHable  !  Jack  Rugby,  mine  boet  de  Jarteer,— bare 
I  not  e.ta.y  for  hUn  to  kill  bim!" — Shakesp:  Merry 
Wives,  iii.  L 

*  di-a'-bler-ie,  *  di-a  -bler-^,  s.  [Er.  dia- 
blerie.] 

1.  Mischief,  wickedness,  devilry. 

2.  Dealings  with  the  devil ;  diabolic  agency. 

di-a' -bid,  s.  [Sp.  diablOj  from  Lat.  diabolus.] 
[Devil.]    The  devLL 

"  Who's  tbat  tlmt  riuga  the  bell  f    DiaMo,  oh  !" 

Shakctp. :  Othello,  ii.  3. 

*  di-3,b'-ol-arcll,  s.  [Gr.  Std^oAos  (diabolos) 
=  the  devil,  and  apxt^  (arc/i6)  =  to  rule.]  A 
prince  or  ruler  of  devils. 

•*  There  will  be  no  need  to  expound  it  of  the  diabot' 
arch."— J.  Oxtey  :  Con/ut.  of  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  9. 

*  di-S,b  -ol-arcb-y,  s.  [Diabolabch.]  The 
rule  of  the  devil. 

"The  received  dogma  of  the  diabolarchy." — J.Ox^ey: 
CoT^fut.  oj  the  Diabolarchy,  p.  30. 

di-a-bol'-ic,  *  di-a-bol'-ick,  di-a-bol-x- 
cal,  a.  [Ft.  diaboliqiie ;  Sp..  Port*.,  &  Ital. 
di'aholico  :  hat.  diabnlicus ;  Gr.  Sta^oAi«d?(<Z('a- 
bolikos)  =  devilish  ;  Sta^oAo?  =  the  devil  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  de\il ;  devilish. 

"...  diabolic  power 
Active  within,  beynud  the  sense  of  brute  " 

JIUlon  -■  P.  /,..  is.  95.  93. 

2.  Infernal,  devilish,  damuable,  outrageous. 

*  di-a-b6l-i~cS.l'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  diabolical ; 
-ity.]    Diabolicalness,  dainnableuess, 

di-a-bol'-i-csal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diabolical; 
•If/.] 

1.  In  a  diaboUcal,  devilish,  or  damnable 
manner  or  degree. 

*  2.  With  the  devil  or  by  means  of  devilisli 
mediums.  | 


dl-a-bdi-i-O^-neftS.  s.  [Kng.  diahUical; 
-nwi.j  The  quality  of  beiug  diabolical ;  dam- 
uableneHs,  devilihhnesH. 

"  I  voiidfT  h«  di  J  not  chants  hla  (aoi*  oa  well  ••  blM 

iNxly.  but  that  retttlUH  Ita  i<T\>u\livr  dUtl/olicairuu.'' — 
JJr.  Warturi :  HaUrt  on  lia/teiauh  JJoutc. 

*  di-a-bol'-i-f^,  v.t.  (Lat  dlaJboUu;  Gr. 
iia/3oAo«  (<iiu/io/os)=the  devil ;  Lat.  /acto(]jas8. 
fio)  —  to  make.]  To  rank  amongst  devils  ;  to 
ascribe  diabolical  qualities  lo. 

"One  faction  turn*  them  agninat  another:  tb« 
Lutheran  at^nliist  the  Oaivtiiiflt,  and  4JkabUifim  Mui''* 
—FarindfiH  :  .Serm.  (1647),  ji.  69. 

*  di-ib'-ol-ish,  adv.  [I-at.  diaboUus)  =  the 
devil,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff".  ish.]  Devilishly, 
deucedly  (jocose). 

"  I'he  Professor  nnid  It  was  a  dUtboliah  good  word."— 
U'jhnft :  Aul-jcrat  uf  Smal^tut-Tabla.  p.  139. 

*  di-ab'-ol  i^m,    s.      [Lat.    diabo^ua),    and 

Eng.  suff.  ism.] 

1.  Actions  or  conduct  worthy  of  or  betittiug 
a  devil ;  diabolical  actions. 

"VVhIlethou  BO  hotly  dlsclalmest  the  devU,  be  not 
guilty  ul  diabolism."— lira wn  :  Chr,  A/or..  L  1«. 

2.  I*t)S8ession  Vjy  the  devil. 

"  He  waa  now  projecting  the  farce  of  diaboUtmt  and 
exorciimB-"—  Warburton  :  Doci.  of  Gr.,  IL  238. 

*  d2-d.b'-dl-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  diaboI(iis)  =  the 
devil,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  render  dia- 
bolical or  devilish. 

*  ^~a-brd'-8is,   s.     [Gr,  from  8ui  (dia)  = 

throughout,   fully,   and  fipojcrit  (brdits)  =  an 
eating  ;  ^t0poi(r»(a>  (bibrosko)  =  to  eat.) 

Surg.  :  Corrosion  ;  the  action  of  substances 
which  occui)y  an  intermediate  position  in 
properties  between  escharutics  and  causticrs. 

*  di-ar-brot'-ic,  a.  &.  «.  [Or.  i(a/3pwTii«« 
{dutbrdtikos)  —  corrosive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  CoiToding ;  eating  off  by  de- 
grees.   {Ash.) 

B  As  subst. :  A  medicine  to  corrode  the 
part  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  a  corrosive. 
(Ash.) 

di-a-c^'-pe,  s.     [Gr.  did  (dia)  =  across,  and 

KaKirq  (kalpe)  =  a  pitcher,  an  urn.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Polypodioid  Ferns,  with 
globular  indusia,  splitting  open  at  the  top,  and 
containing  sporanges  inserted  in  a  punctitorra 
receptai-le  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  vein. 
They  are  natives  of  Java.    {Griffith  &  Hen/retj.) 

^  dl-a^ca-thdl'-i-con,  s.  [Gr.  5ia  (dia)  = 
thro'ugh,andKadoAi#c6!(fca(/u)Ufcofi)=universul,] 
[Catholic] 

Med. :  The  imiversal  purgative ;  the  old 
name  given  to  an  electuary  composed  of 
vegetable  and  carminative  substances. 

^-a-caus'-tic,  a.  &  &  [Gr.  fiia  (dia)  - 
tli'rough  ;  KautrrtKo?  {kaustikos)  =  baming  ; 
Acoiw  (kaid)  —  to  bum.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Surg.  :  Cauterizing  by  refraction,  as 
when  the  solar  rays  are  concentrated  and 
made  to  act  on  the  animal  organs  by  a  burn- 
ing lens. 

2.  Math.:  Applied  to  a  species  of  caustic 
curve    formed    by    refraction.      [Diacadstio 

CURVE.] 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Medicine : 

(1)  That  which  cauterizes,  or  acts  as  a 
caustic  by  refraction,  as  the  solar  rays  con- 
centrated by  a  double-convex  lens. 

(2)  A  double-convex  lens  used  in  caateriz- 
ing  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  Math. :  A  diacaustic  curve. 

diaoaustic  cnrve,  s. 

Math.:  A  caustic  curve  formed  by  reftae- 


DIACAUSTIC  CURVE. 


tion.    If  A  B  represent  a  section  of  a  stuface 
of  a  refracting  medium,  b  the  radiant  point, 


f3>te,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  i^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot| 
or,  wore.  woU;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  co  =  e,    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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b',  B-,  B^  &'■.,  niys  uf  li^lit  incident  upon  the 
surfaw,  ami  la,  )lb.'6f,  &c.,  refracted  mys, 
then  the  curve  A.a  b  c  .  .  e,  which  is  tangent 
to  all  the  refracted  raya,  is  a  diacaustic  curve. 

di-a-cet'-a-mxde,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
luid.  and  Enj,'.  aojtamide.] 

Chem.  :  ^llx^'Ai^Oh'  A  crystiilline  sub- 
stance, melting  at  59°,  and  boiling  at  210°. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Diacetamide  is 
obtained  by  heating  acetamide,  NH3'C2H30, 
in  a  dry  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
2(NH2'C.,H30)+HC1  =  NH-(C2H30)2+NH4CI. 
This  i8  a  general  reaction  by  which  'primary 
amides  csku  ^te  converted  into  secoyidary  amides. 
Diacetamide  can  also  be  obtained  by  heating 
to  200"  methyl-cyanide  (acetonitril),  CHg'CN, 
with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

di-a-9et-6n'-a-imne,  s.  [Pref.  di,  Eng. 
aceton(e),  and  ami/ie.] 

CAem.:C6H,3NO,orC|3S,c<NH2,^^.^j^^ 

Obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into 
gently  boiling  acetone,  CHsCO'CHs,  neutra- 
lizing the  distillate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
recrystallizing  the  sulphate  out  of  boiling 
alcohol.  Diacetonamine  is  a  colourless  liquid 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled, is  decomposed  into  NH3  and  mesityl- 

oxide,  ^y3V,Q_cg.co-CH3 

di-a-9et-6n'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, Eng.  aceton(p.),  and  snff.  -ic]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  diacetonamine  (q.v.). 

dlacetonlc  alcohol. 

Chem.  :  Obtiiined  by  the  action  of  potassium 
nitrite,  KNO2,  on  diacetonamine.  Diacetonic 
alcohol.  gg»>C(OH)-CH2-CO-CH3.  It  is  a 
syrupy  liquid,  boiling  at  164°,  and  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

di-a-chse'-m-iim,  s.     [Pref.  di=twice,  bvo- 

foid,  and  ach<£niu,ni  (q.v.).J 

But.  :  A  cremocarp,  a  fruit  composed  of  two 
achaenia,  as  in  the  Umbelliferae  and  Galium. 
[Cremocarp.] 

di-ach'-3?-lum,    di-ach'-y-lon,    s.     [Gr 

Stdx^^o';  (diachulo^)  =  very  juicy  :  Sta  (clin), 
iutens.,  and  x"^o''  (ch'dos)  =  juice.] 

1.  Lit.  (&  Med. :  Foiinerly  a  plaster  made 
of  the  juices  of  several  plants  ;  now  a  plaster 
made  by  boiling  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  with 
olive-oil ;  sticking-plaster. 

"Devishig  stopples  tntule  of  the  common  plAlater, 
called  diachylum. ' — Boj/le  :  Works,  i.  7. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  soothing  application. 

•■  He  thought  it  better,  as  better  it  waa,  to  aBsuage 
his  bruiaeil  diguity  with  half  a,  yard  squai'e  of  baliuy 
diytlomatick Uiachytoiu" — Burke:  On  a  Regicide Pnace. 

4ti-ach'-y-xna,  s.  [Gr.  6ia  {dia)  =  through, 
between,  and  xi'M*  (c/tuma)  =  an  infusion, 
Xiui  (c/ieo)  =  to  pour.] 

Bot.  :  The  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of 
leaves. 

di-&c'-la-^ite,  s.  [Gr.  SiaKAao-ts  {diakUms) 
=  briialtage,  cleavage.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombie,  foliated,  massive 
miner.11  of  a  bi-ass-yellow  to  a  greenish-grey 
colour ;  transparent  or  translucent  and  brittle. 
Hardness,  3-5—4  ;  sp.  gr.  3-U54. 

•dl-a-cle,  s.  [Et>'m.  unknown.]  The  com- 
pass used  in  a  tishing-boat.    (Scotch.) 

"  Every  boat  carries  one  compRsa  at  least,  provin- 
cially  a  diiirle."—Affrii:.  Sitrvet/  (if  Shetland^  p.  87. 

di-a-cd'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  BiaKMSiov  (diakddion) : 
Sta  (dia)  =  tlirough,  and  KdiSeia,  Kwfii'a  (kodeia, 
kodia)  =  a  poppy-head.] 

Phar. :  A  preparation  of  poppies.  Synip  of 
diacodiunij  the  former  name  of  syrup  of  white 
poppies. 

dl-^C'-on-al.  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  dia- 
conalii,  froni  Lat.  diaconus  =  a  deacon  (q.v.).] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  deacon. 

di-ac'-6n-ate,    s.   &  a.    [Fr,  diaconat,  from 
Lat.  diacoiintus,  from  diacontts.] 
A.  As  substnntive : 

1.  The  ofRee  or  dignity  of  a  deacon. 

2.  The  body  of  deacons  collectively. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Managed  or  superintended  by 
deacons. 

"  This  one  ffreat  diaconate  church. "  —  OoodVfin  : 
Work)»,  vol.  iv..  pt.  iv.,  p.  189. 


di-a-COn'-l-CUm,    s        [Gr.    5taKOci«6f    (dia- 

kiiiiihtii),  neut.  of  fiiaxoi'iKos  (diakonikos)  ~ 
pertaining  to  service  ;  S^dKOvo^  (diakonus)  = 
a  servant,  a  deacon.] 

Arch. :  A  place  contiguous  to  the  ancient 
churches,  wherein  were  preserved  the  sacred 
vestments,  vessels,  relics,  and  ornaments  of 
the  altar.  In  modern  language,  the  sacristy 
(q.v.).    (Gwilt.) 

di-ac'-o-pe,  ».  [Gr.  SiaKOTi-^  (diakope)  =  a 
cutting  in  two,  a  cut :  fiti  (dia)  across,  and 
k6tttu>  (kopto)  =  to  cut.] 

1.  Gram. :  Tmesis  ;  the  separating  of  two 
parts  of  a  word  by  the  interpolation  of  other 
words  :  as,  "  Of  whom  he  thou  ware." 

2.  Ichthy :  A  genus  of  Acantheropteiygian 
Fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Percids,  or 
Perches,  many  species  of  which  inhabit  the 
Indian  seas.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
notcli  in  the  lower  part  of  the  preoperculum, 
in  which  a  projecting  tubercle  is  fitted. 

3.  Surg. :  A  longitudinal  fracture  or  fissure 
of  the  cranial  bone,  or  an,  oblique  cut  of  tlie 
cranial  integuments. 

di-a-coiis'-tic,  a.  &.  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  = 
tli'muL;!!.  and  aKov<niK6<;  (akousUkos)  =  per- 
taining to  hearing ;  clkoviu  (akouo)  =  to  hear.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  science  or 
doctrine  of  refracted  sounds. 

B.  As  subst.  (PI):  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds  ;  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  refracted 
sounds.     It  is  also  called  Diaphonics  (q.v.). 

"di-a-cri'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Bid  (dia)  =  between, 
ami  Kpiyu}  (kriiw)  =  to  judge,  to  decide.]  The 
same  as  Diagnosis  (q.v.). 

di-a-crif -i-cal»  di-a-crit'-ic,  a.  &  s.   [Gr. 

SiaKptriKoi;  (di'akritikos)  =  tit  for  judging  or 
deciding,  from  Siaxpivu)  ( diaknuo)  =  to  dis- 
tinguish.] 

A.  As  adj.  (of  both  forms):  Used  or  serving 
to  distinguish  or  separate ;  distinguishing, 
distinctive  :  as  a  diacritical  mark  used  to  dis- 
tinguish letters  which  are  similar  in  form,  or 
the  different  sounds  of  a  letter. 

"  From  /,  In  the  Icelandick  alphabet,  v  ia  distin- 

puisbed    only    by    a   diitcritical    point.'  — Johnson: 
Grammar  "/  (fte  English  Tongue. 

B,  As  subst.  (of  the  form  diacritic)  :  A  dia- 
critical mark  or  sign. 

"  In  some  cases  the  diacritic  becomes  incorporated 
into  the  letter."— .ff.  Sioeet:  Bist.  of  Eng.  Souiuls 
in  Trail.'!.  Pkilol.  Soc,  187J-4.  p.  483. 

di'-a~delph,  s.  [Gr.  pref  fit  (di)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  afieAi^os  (adelplios)  =  a  brother.] 


DIADELPR, 
L  Spray  of  Common  Sweet^pea.     2.  Diadelphuus  Stamens. 

Bot.  :  A  plant  which  has  the  stamens  united 
into  two  bodies  or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

di-a-del'-phl-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  diadelph,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ia.] 

Bot.  :  In  the  Linnaean  system  the  seven- 
teenth class  of  plants,  characterized  by  having 
the  sUimens  diadelphous. 

di-a^derphian,  di-a-del'-pbic,  di-a- 
del-phous,  a.  [Eng.  diadelph;  -iaUf  -ic, 
-ous.] 

Bot.  :  Having  the  stamens  united  into  two 
bundles  by  their  filaments.  The  bundles  may 
be  equal  or  unequal,  as  it  frequently  happens 
in  Papilionaceous  plants  that  out  of  ten 
stamens,  nine  are  united  by  their  filaments, 
while  one  (the  posterior)  is  fVee. 

di'-a-dem,   *  di-a-deme,   *  dy-a-deme, 

s.  '    [Fr.    diadevie,    from    Lat.    diadevui ;    Gr. 


Bia6iifxa  (diadema),  from  SiaSi<u  (diadeo)  =  to 
bind  round  :  Sid  (dia)  =  apart,  around,  and 
Seat  (deO)  =  to  bind.] 

1.  Ord  iiiajy  Lang uage  : 

•  1.  A  ailet  or  band  for  the  head,  worn 
as  an  emblem  of  sovereignty.  It  was  made 
of  silk,  linen,  Aic,  and  tied  round  the  fore- 
head and  temples,  the  ends  being  left  loose. 
It  was  first  used  by  the  Roman  emperors 
in  the  person  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and 
after  his  time  was  set  with  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

2.  A  crown ;  a  head-ornament  worn  by 
royalty. 

"  Ve  sceptres,  diadems,  and  rolling  trains 
Of  fliut'iing  pomp,  farewelir* 

Smollett :  The  Iteglcide. 

3.  A  reward,  a  prize ;  a  crown  of  glory  or 
victory. 

'■  Brihjht  la  the  diadem,  bomnlleas  the  aWay. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  ns  to-day ." 

Byron  :  Song  of  SaaL 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  crown. 

"  Mount  Blanc  .  .  .  with  a  diadem  of  snow." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  L  L 

5.  Supreme  power  ;  sovereignty. 

"  Fiiction.  that  once  made  diadems  her  prey. 
Ami  stopt  our  prince  in  hie  triumphant  way. 
Fled  like  a  mist  before  this  radiant  day  " 

Koscommon. 

II.  Her. :  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a 
crown  or  of  a  coro- 
net, and  uniting 
with  other  arches 
to  form  a  centre, 
which,  in  the  case 
of  a  crown,  serves 
to  support  the  globe 
and  cross  or  rteur- 
de-lis  as  a  crest. 

diadem  le- 
mur, s. 

Zool.  :  Indrisdia' 
dema.  DIADEM 

diadem  spider,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Garden  Spider,  Epeira  diadema. 
[Garden  Spider.] 

*  di'-a-dem,  v.t.  [Diadem,  s.]  To  adorn  with 
a  diadem  or  anything  resembling  a  diadem. 

"Arabia's  hairest  and  the  Papliian  rose 

Her  lofty  front  she  diadentfi  around." 

Cotoper:  Milton;  Latin  Poems.  Lli-gyv.    (Tranal.) 

di-a-de'-ma,  s.     {La.t.  diadema  ;   Gr.  diadinua 

(d'iadniia).]  '  [Diadem.] 

ZmJ.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Diadematidae  (q.v.). 

*  di'-a-dem-a-ted»    «.     [Lat.    diadematus.\ 

Wearing  a  diadem  ;  wearing  a  crown ;  wearing 
a  turban.     (Ash.) 

di-ai-de-mat'-i-daB,  «.  pi.  [Lat.  diadema, 
gen.  diadematyis),  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids. 
Tlie  test  is  circular  or  peutai^onal ;  the  ambu- 
lacral  areas  wide  and  having  two  rows  of 
large  primary  tubercles  ;  the  spines  cylin- 
drical, slender,  and  usually  of  considerable 
length.  Sometimes  it  ia  made  to  include  the 
Hemicidaridte. 

2.  PakeonK :  The  family  commenced  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Lias. 

t  di'-a~demed,  *  di-a-demyd,  pa.  par.  or 
a.  [DiADKM,  v.]  Adorned  wUli  or  wearing  a 
diadem. 

,'•  Not  so,  when  diademed  with  rays  divine." 

J'opc  :  £jj.  to  Satir  u,  ii.  282. 

di-a-des'-miis,  s.  (Gr.  6id  (did)  =  across, 
an'd  oto-Jj-ds  (lU^mon)  =  a  bond.] 

Zool. :  A  genua  of  Diatomaceae  containing 
eight  species,  some  of  which  are  fossil. 

di_ad'-6-chite,  s.  [Gr.  SidSoxo<;  (diaxlochos) 
=  a  successor,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
an  iron  sinter,  in  which  phosphoric  acid  has 
replaced  the  arsenic  acid.] 

Min.  :  A  reniform  or  stalactitic  mineral  of 
a  yellow  or  ye  Ho  wish -brown  cnh)ur,  found  neai 
Grafenthal  and  SaaliVld  in  Thuringia.  (Dana.) 

*  di'-a-drom,  s.      [Gr.   SidSpofxa^   (diadromos) 

=  a'ruuning  through:  Sid  (rfi<()  =  through, 
and  Sp6ixo<;  (drcmjoy)  =  a  running ;  Spafxelv 
(dramein),  '2nd  aor.  infin.  of  Tpe'xw  (trechd)  = 
to  run.]  The  time  in  which  any  motion  is 
performed  ;  the  time  in  which  a  pendulum 
performs  its  vibration. 

"Whose  diadroms.  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  de- 
grees, areeacli  equAl  to  one  second  of  time,  or  a  sixtieth 
of  a  minute,"— iucA^". 


bStl,  bo^:  poiit.  36^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  f, 
-otan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiont  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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disBresls— diagraphic 


di-SB'-re-8is,  '  di-6'-re-sis,  s.  [hut.  dUr- 
rcais ;  Oi'.  6iaipfo-is  idiairtsis)  ~  a.  dividing; 
fitaipe'ui  (diaireo)  =■  to  tuko  apart :  St  =£ta 
(rfj«)  =  Hpiirt,  and  aipe'w  (/mtreo)  =  to  take; 
Ft.  dierksc] 

1.  Gram. :  The  resolution  or  dividing  of  one 
syllable  into  two. 

2.  Printing:  A  mark  (•■)  placed  over  the 
second  of  two  ad.jacent  vowels  to  indicate  that 
they  should  be  both  i>ionoiinccd  ;  as,  aerated; 
also  placed  over  a  syllable  not  usually  pro- 
nounced to  show  that  it  is  to  be  pronounced  ; 
as,  beloved,  cursed. 

dl-a-gl^ph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SiayAvt/jw  (diaglupkv) 
aa'to  cjirve  all  over;  &td  (dia),  inlens.,  and 
yAiii^w  (glupho)  =  to  c&TVt'.] 

Fine  Arts:  A  term  ap])lied  to  sculpture,  en- 
graving, &c.,  in  wliich  the  subject  is  sunk 
into  the  general  ground. 

di-&g-nd'^e,  V. r  <bi.  [Gt.  Bidyvtatn^  (diagmsis) 
=s  a  distiiiguisliing  between.]    [Diagnosis] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  distinguish,  to  diserimi- 
nate,  to  determine. 

2.  Path. :  To  discriminate  or  distinguish  the 
natureof  a  disease  ;  to  ascertain  fiom  thesymj)- 
tonis  the  true  nature  and  scat  of  a  disease. 

"  It  wfia  a  cA«e  which  ft  niialillod  medical  man  ought 
to  Iw  ftble  tu  (Un<jnose."—l)aily  Telegraph,  Oct  3,  1&82. 
B,  Intransitii^e  : 
Path.  :  To  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  disease. 

"Mr.    's  oplntan  wn.H  worthless,  n^  he  did   not 

diagtto$e."—nailu  Telegraph,  Oct.  3, 1882. 

^-S-g-nd'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  fim  (dia)  =  ■be- 
tween, and  yv<ii(Ti%  (gnosis)  =  enquiry,  know- 
ledge ;  yiyvuJaicui  (g ignosko)  =  to  know;  Fr. 
diagnose.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  scientific  determination 
or  discrimination ;  a  short  distinctive  de- 
scription. 

"In  a  score  of  words  Mr.  Bain  has  here  sketched 
my  mental  diagnof!is."~Tyniinll :  Frag,  of  Science 
(8rd  ed.l,  ch.  vii.,  p.  128, 

2.  Pnfh. :  A  seientlfic  determination  or  dis- 
criniinatiun  of  diseases  by  tlieir  symptoms. 

"  The  lUitgnosia  of  the  case  would  be  apparent  to  all 
medical  men."— />a«^  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1S82. 

3.  Biol.  :  The  short  character  by  which  one 
organism  is  distinguislied  from  anotlier. 

di-ag-nos'-tic,  *  di-ag-nos'-tlck,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  Siayiioa-TiKO';  {diognostikos)  =  able  to  dis- 
tinguish, from  Sta.yvui<n<;  (diagnosis)  =  know- 
ledge, judgmeutj 

A.  As  adj. :  That  which  serves  to  distin- 
guish ;  distinctive ;  characteristic. 

"The  pathognomonic  or  diagnostic  symptoms. "— 
Dr.  Tweedie  :  Art.  Fever  in  Cycl.  qf  PracU  Med..  IL  161. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  sign  or  syini^tom  by  which  anything  is 
known,  discriminated,  or  distinguished  from 
anything  else. 

"  Since  the  motions  of  the  spirit  cannot  by  any  cer- 
tain diagnostick  be  distinguished  from  the  motions  of 
ftmim's  own  heart."— SoufA  ;  Serm,,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  vi, 

2.  A  diagnosis. 

"In  spite  of  all  the  diafjnostics ajid  proenostics  of 
State  physicians." — Macaulag   But.  Eng.,  cD.  xix 
II.  Pathology : 

1.  The  sign  or  symptom  by  which  a  disease 
1b  known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

2.  (PL)  That  branch  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  the  study  of  the  symptoms 
by  which  diseases  are  diagnosed  or  discrimi- 
nated ;  symptomatology'. 

^  Diagnostics  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  The 
special  or  patliognomonic,  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  certain  disease,  and  serve  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  diseases  ;  and  (2)  the  adjunct, 
or  such  as  are  common  to  many  diseases. 

♦  ^-ag-nos'-ti-cate,  v.f.  [Eng.  diagnostic; 
-ate.]     Tu  diagnose. 

di-a-goxn'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  Siayw  (diago)  =  to 
conduct  through  :  fitd  (dia)  =  through,  and 
myui  (ago)  =  to  lead.] 

Elect. :  An  electroscope  invented  by  Rous- 
seau, in  which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to 
measure  the  amount  of  electricity  transmitted 
by  different  bodies,  to  determine  their  con- 
ductivity. It  is  used  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ducting power  of  oils,  as  a  means  of  detecting 
their  adulteration. 

di-S.gf'-on-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dlaqonale ;  Lat.  di- 
agonalis,  from  Gr.  Sta-ywuo?  (dia^onios)  =  dia- 


gonal :  5(a  (dia)  =  through,  across,  and  ytawia 
(goiiia)  =  a  corner,  an  angle.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  lAxnguage : 

1.  lu  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Lying  in  an  angular  or  oblique  direction. 
II.  (leoin. :  Extending  from  one  angle  of  a 

quadrilateral  figure  to  the  opposite  angle  ; 
joining  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
llgure. 

"  When  the  parallelogram  1b  divideJ  Into  two  eaual 
trlangleH  l>y  a  diagonal  Mnt."—CudvOTth :  MoralUg, 
bk.  iv.,ch.  111. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

II,  Technicftlly : 

1.  Geom.  :  A  line  drawn  joining  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  llgure. 

"Tlio  diameter  or  dlanonal  of  a  B^juKro  is  Incom- 
mensurable to  the  aides.  —Cudworth  :  Jntelt.  t>g$tem, 
p.  liH 

2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  A  timber  brace,  knee,  plank,  truss,  &c., 
crossing  a  vessel's  .timbers  obliquely. 

(2)  A  line  cutting  the  body-plan  diagonally 
from  the  timbers  to  the  midtllc  line. 

(3)  An  oblique  brace  or  stay  connecting  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  members  of  a  truss  or 
frame.     (Knight.) 

diagonal  built,  a. 

Ship-building:  Noting  the  manner  of  boat- 
building in  which  the  outer  skin  consists  of 
two  layers  of  planking  at  angles  of  about  45* 
witli  the  keel  in  opposite  directions.  Diagunal- 
built  boats  are  constructed  upon  temporary 
transverse  moulds.  After  setting  uji  and  fix- 
ing the  moulds  upon  the  keel,  the  gunwale, 
a  shelf-jiiece,  and  a  series  of  ribbands  are 
temporarily  fixed  in  the  moulds.  Two  layers 
of  planking  are  tlien  put  on,  bent  to  fit  tlie 
moulds  and  rib-bands,  and  fastened  to  each 
other  and  to  the  keel,  stem,  stern-jiost,  shelf, 
and  gunwale  with  nails,  driven  from  the  out- 
side, and  clenched  inside  upon  small  rings, 
called  roves.  The  gunwale  is  then  sliored  to 
keep  it  in  shape.  The  moulds  and  rib-bancls 
are  taken  out,  and  floors,  hooks,  thwarts,  &c., 
are  put  in  as  in  a  clinker-built  boat.  (Knight.) 

diagonal  cloth,  5. 

Fabric:  A  soft,  woollen,  twilled  material, 
made  in  various  colours,  witliout  any  pattern. 
It  measures  52  in.  in  width,  and  is  much  em- 
ployed for  decorative  embroidery,  and  for 
gentlemen's  clothing  and  ladies'  jackets. 

diagonal  coucliing,  s. 

Needlework :  One  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  couchiug,  a  mode  of  decoration  with  mate- 
rials too  thick  to  pass  through  the  lower 
foundations.    Chiefly  used  in  church  work. 

diagonal  eyepiece,  s.  Used  for  solar 
observations.  A  very  small  percentage  of  tlte 
sun's  light  and  beat  is  reflected  from  tiie  fir^t 
surface  of  a  prism,  the  rest  being  transmitted. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal  Naming  and  stays,  s.  pi 

Steam-engiiie  :  The  oblique  frame  and  braces 
which  connect  the  plumber-block  of  the  pad- 
dle-shaft with  the  framing  of  the  side-lever 
steam-engine.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  lines,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuikling  :  Lines  showing  the  boundaries 
of  various  parts,  formed  by  sections  which 
are  oblique  to  the  vertical  longitudinal  plane, 
and  wliich  intersect  that  plane  in  straight 
lines  parallel  to  the  keel.  Usually  drawn  in 
red  in  the  draught.    (Knight.) 

diagonal  rib,  s. 

Arch. :  A  projecting  band  of  stone  or  timber 
passing  diagonally  from  one  angle  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling  across  the  centre  to  the  opposite  angle. 
(Knight.) 

diagonal  scale,  $. 

Draini/it.  :  A  mathematical  scale  in  which 
the  smaller  divisions  are  made  by  lines  that 
run  obliquely  across  the  larger  divisions. 
With  the  aid  of  compasses  lines  can  be  laid 
down  by  such  a  scale  of  any  required  length 
down  to  the  liOOth  part  of  an  inch. 

diagonal  stratification,  s. 

Geol.  :  Strata  of  some  size,  and  having  a 
certain  dip,  all  the  beds  of  which,  however,  or 


at  least  some  of  them,  conUiin  minor  layer* 
with  a  dip  different  from  that  of  the  stratum 
or  bed  of  which  they  constitute  a  part,  It  Ls 
called  also  cross  or  falne  strati tl cation »  01 
sometimes  false  bedding. 

In  the  figure,  the  larger  bed«  are  A  F,  B  G, 
and  C  H.     The  dip  of  the  three  is  obviotu. 
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but  the  minor  layers,  it  will  be  perceived,  hav6 
dips  varying  from  that  one  and  from  each 
other.     (LyJl,  A:c.) 

diagonal  tie,  s.    An  angle-brace. 

diagonal  wrench,  s.  An  S-shaped 
wrench  adajited  to  be  used  in  corners  where 
the  ordinary  wrench  will  not  turn. 

di-ig'-on-al-lSr,  adv.     [Eng.  diagonal;  -ly.} 

In  a  diagonal  direction  ;  obliquely. 

"Stitch  it  acTuas  with  double  silk  diagjnaUif.'' — 
WaU^m  :  Angler,  pt-  L,  ch-  v. 

* dl-a-go'-ni-al,  a.  [Diagonal.]  DiagonaL 
(Milton.) 

di-^g'-on-ite,  5.     [Diagonal.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  BREWsrERiTE  (q.v.X 

*  di-ag'-on-oiis,  a.    [Diagonal.] 
Bot.  :  Having  four  corners. 

dl'-a-gram,  s.  [Lat.  diagramma  =  a  scale ; 
Gr.  Stay pafj-fLa  (diagramma )  =  a.  tigure.  or  plan: 
Sid  (dia)  =  across,  through,  and  ypa^wa 
(gramina)  =  a  drawing  ;  ypd<»ti>  (graplio)  =  lo 
write,  to  draw.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiuxge: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  L 

2.  Any  illustrative  tigure  drawn  In  outline 

"Why  do  not  these  persons  in^)^e^diagravnoi  these 
cogitative  lines  and  singles T  "—£enf/«f. 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Geom.:  A  drawing  or  delineation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  or  illus- 
trating some  property  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

■'  Miuy  a  fair  precept  in  poetry  is  .  .  .  verj-  apecioiu 
in  the  dvigram,  but  tailing  In  the  mecbaiuck  opera- 
tion."—ZJi^t^^i- 

*  2.  Uus.  :  A  musical  scale. 

di-a-gram-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6tdypati.ua 
(diagramma),  genit.  biaypafxnaro^  (diagramma- 
tos),  and  Eng.  ad.j.  sutf.  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  diagram ;  illustrated  by  a 
diagram. 

"These  memoirs  are  illustrated  by  thirty-three  dto- 
grammattc  platea."— .iiAe/wFum,  Oct.  7,  lfea2, 

di-a-gram-m&t'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dta- 
gTavinudic ;  -ally.]  By'means  of  or  in  manner 
of  a  diagram. 


di  -  a  -  grSm"  -  met  -  er,  $.  [Eng.  diagram, 
and  vieier.]  An  instrument  specially  made 
for  measuring  the  ordiuates  of  indicator-dia- 
grams 5"  long,  and  used  much  after  the 
manner  of  a  parallel  rule,  the  registering  nut 
on  the  screw  being  first  placed  at  zero  ;  when 
it  is  required  to  register  a  measurement  the 
break  key  is  depressed,  and  when  all  the 
measurements  have  been  taken  the  distance 
the  nut  has  travelled  gives  the  mean  ordinate. 
(Cat.  Loan  Coll.  S.  Kensing.  Mus.). 

dl'-a-graph,  s.     [Gr.  itaypai^w  (diagrapho)^ 

to  draw  or  sketch  out.  ]  An  instrument 
enabling  a  person  without  any  knowledge  of 
drawing  or  perspective  to  sketch  the  figures 
of  nlijerts  before  them.  It  was  invented  by 
M.  Gavard,  of  Paris. 

*  di-a-graph'-ic,  *  di-a-graph'-ic-al,  a. 

&  s.     (£ng.  diagra]?h  ;  -ic,  -iail.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Descriptive ;  belonging  to  the 
descriptive  arts,  or  to  sculpture  and  engrav- 
ing. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  The  art  of  design  or  drawing. 


f&te,  fat,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  wplf ,  work,  who,  son ;   mtite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  —  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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•  di-a-gryd'-i-ate,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diagrydium, 
diacnjdium.  diagridiun,  digredion,  cornip. 
I'roiii  Or.  SoKpySLOv  (dakrudion)  —  {I)  a  little 
it-ar,  (2)  a  kind  of  scammony.] 

Med.  :  A  strong  purgative  made  with  dia- 
grydium. 

di-a-lie-li-6-trop'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  (Uahelio- 
tropiUin)  ;  ic]  Pertaining  to  diaheliotropism 
(rj.v.);  turning  transversely  to  the  light.  {Dar- 
win :  Movement  of  Plants,  p.  445). 

di-a-he'-li-6-tr6p-i§m,  s.  iGr.  5id  (dm) 
="through,  across  ;  ^Ato?  (Mlios)  =  the  sun  ; 
rpoTT^  (trope'  =  a  turning,  and  Eng.  suff. -ism..] 
A  movement  of  plants  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion to  the  light.  {Darwin:  Movements  oj 
Plants,  p.  6.) 

di-al,  *  dy-al.  •  dy-ale.  *  dy-el.  s.  [Low 
Lat.  diaiis  =  }iertainiugto  a  day ;  dies —&  day.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  time  of 
day  by  the  sun's  shadow.  It  is  evident  that 
the  dial  having  a  gnomon  which  makes  with 
the  horiztmtal  plane  an  angle  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  is  the  iuvention  of  the 
Asiatics.  When  Ahaz  went  to  Damascus  to 
greet  his  benefactor,  about  771  B.C.,  he  saw  a 
beautiful  altar,  and  sent  working  drawings  of 
it  to  Urijah,  the  priest  in  Jerusalem.  An 
altar  was  completed  against  his  return.  He 
likewise  set  up  the  dial  wliich  is  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  cure  of 
ins  son  Hezekiah,  thirteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Aliaz.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  dial 
on  record,  and  is  140  years  before  Thales, 
and  nearly  400  years  before  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  and  Just  alittle  previous  to  the  lunar 
eclipses  observed  at  Babylon,  as  recorded  by 
Ptolemy.  Dials  are  of  various  construction, 
according  to  the  presentation  of  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 

(1)  The  polar-dial  has  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth  and  perpendicular  to  the 
meridian  nf  the  place.  In  this  case,  the  style 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  the 
hour-lines  are  parallel  straight  lines,  whose 
distances  from  the  meridional  line  are  respec- 
tively proportioned  to  the  tangents  of  the 
angles  wliieh  the  hour-planes  make  with  the 
plane  of  the  meridian. 

(2)  The  common  dial  has  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  makes  with  the  style  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  style  preserving 
its  parallelism  to  the  earth's  axis.  This  be- 
comes a  polar-dial  at  the  equator,  as  the  plane 
of  the  dial  is  also  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 
At  other  latitudes,  tlie  hour-lines  intersect 
each  other  in  the  point  in  which  the  style 
intersects  the  plane  of  the  dial.  The  angles 
which  tiie  hour-lines  make  with  each  other 
and  with  the  meridional  line  cutting  the  XII. 
depend  upon  the  latitude. 

(3)  The  vertical  dial  has  a  plane  fixed  to  a 
wall,  tower,  or  house.  The  determination  of 
the  hour-lines  is  similar  to  the  case  of  the 
horizontal  dial,  but  the  angle  formed  by  the 
gnomon  and  dial-plane  is  the  complement  of 
the  latitude,  llie  style  preserving  its  parallel- 
ism with  tht!  eavtli's  axis  ;is  befnie.    Varieties 
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of  the  vertical  dial  are  found  with  those 
having  presentations  east,  west,  &c.  When 
the  plane  is  east  or  west,  it  is  in  the  meridian, 
is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  style, 
and  the  hour-lines  are  all  par^illel.  When  a 
wall  dial  is  not  perpendicular,  it  is  said  to  be 
declined.  When  it  does  not  face  directly  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  points,  it  is  called  a  veitical 
declined  dial.  The  dial  shows  true  or  solar 
time,  and  not  the  mean  time  of  a  well-regu- 


lated clock.  The  dial  agrees  with  such  a 
clock  four  days  in  the  year. 

(4)  An  azimuth  dial  has  a  style  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  i-lane  of  the  horizon,  and  marks  the 
sun's  azimuth.  The  pocket  sun-dial  has  a 
little  compass  for  adjustment,  and,  of  course, 
is  only  moderately  exact  at  its  calculated 
latitude.    {Knight.) 

2.  The  graduated  and  numbered  face-plate 
of  a  watch  or  clock.    A  dial-plate. 

*  3.  A  watch. 

"  Aud  then  he  drew  n  dial  from  his  poke." 

:ihakeBp. :  As  You  Like  Ic,  il.  7. 
4.  A  miner's  compass. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mack.  :  A  circularly  graduated  plate  on 
which  an  index  -  finger  marks  revolutions, 
pressure,  or  what  not,  in  a  register,  counter, 
or  meter. 

2.  Lapidary:  An  instrument  for  holding 
the  dop  on  the  end  of  which  the  gem  is 
cemented  while  exposed  to  the  lap  or  wheel. 
It  has  ad.iustnients  as  to  inclination,  and  also 
axial,  with  markers  indicating  degrees  in  ad- 
justment, so  as  to  portion  out  tlie  circumfer- 
ence of  the  stone  in  facets  forming  chords  of 
specific  arcs  at  given  depths.  [Asgolometer.] 

3.  Teleg. :  An  insulated  stationary  wheel 
having  alternating  conducting  and  non-con- 
ducting portions  against  which  the  point  of  a 
spring  key  is  in  frictional  contact. 

dial-lock,  s.  A  lock  provided  with  one 
or  more  dials,  havnig  t,  series  of  letters  or 
figures  on  them.  Each  dial  has  a  hand  or 
]>ointer  connected  by  a  spindle  with  a  wheel 
inside  the  lock  ;  on  the  wheel  is  a  notch 
which  has  to  be  brought  into  a  certain  posi- 
tion before  the  bolt  can  be  moved.  There  are 
false  notches  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  true  notch  in  each  wheel.  To  adjust  the 
notches  to  their  proper  position,  a  nut  on  the 
back  of  the  wheel  is  loosened,  and  the  pointer 
is  set  at  any  letter  or  figure  chosen  by  the 
user.    [Permutation-lock.]    (Knight.) 

dial-plate,  s. 

Horol. :  The  face  on  which  the  divisions 
indicating  the  hours  and  minutes  are  placed. 
"  His  characters  are  like  watcbea  with  dial-plates  of 
transparent  crystal  ;  they  show  you  the  hour  like 
others,  and  the  inward  mechanism  is  aU  visible." — 
Carlt/le :  Heroes  and  Bero  Worship,  lect.  iii. 

dial-wheel,  5. 

Horol. :  One  of  those  wheels  placed  between 
the  dial  aud  ])illar  plate  of  a  watch.  Also 
called  minute-wheel  works. 

dial-work,  s. 

Horol.  :  The  motion  work  between  the  dial 
and  movement  plate  of  a  watch. 

^'-al,  v.t.    [Dial,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  measure  with  or  upon 
a  dial. 

"Hours  of  that  true  tUue  which  ia  dialled  in  heaven." 
Tal/ourd. 

2.  Min. :  To  survey  by  means  of  a  dial. 

di-al'-danOy  s.  [Pref.  di ;  Eng.  ald(ol),  and 
suit',  -ane.] 

Chem. :  C8H14O3.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  action  uf  hydrochloric  acid  and  two 
molecules  of  alcohol,  CH3;CH(OH)-CH2-COH, 
a  molecule  of  water  being  liberated.  Dial- 
dane  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  crystal- 
lizes out  in  cooling  in  brilliant  scales,  which 
melt  at  139".  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
ether.  Its  aqueous  solution  reduces  silver 
oxide  with  formation  of  a  mirror. 

di-al- dan'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dialdan{e) ;  suff.  -ic] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  dialdaue(q.v.). 

dialdanic  acid.  s. 

0H-CH2-CH(0H)  CH3 
Chem.:  CuBiiO^,OT\\ 

CH-CH(OH)-CHo-CO  OH 
A  monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  an 
aqneous  solution  of  dialdane  with  silver  oxide, 
or  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  obtained  in  a 
free  state  by  det-omposing  the  silver  salt  with 
H->S.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  forms  large  colourless  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  melt  at  80°  and  boil  at  198°. 
It  foims  crystalline  salts. 

di'-a-lect,  s.  [Fr.  dialecte,  from  Lat  dialectiis 
=  a  njauner  of  speaking ;  Gr.  SidAeKTo?  (dia- 
if/.-(os)  =  discourse.  speech,  dialect ;  SioAeyoiaai 
(dialegomai)  ~  to  discourse.]    [Dialogue.] 


1.  The  forms  or  idioms  of  a  language  peculiar 
to  a  particular  limited  district  or  people,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  literary  language  of 
the  main  body  of  the  people.  Dialects  are 
intlucnced  in  their  character  by  considerations 
of  climatic,  physical,  and  natural  peeuliari- 
ties  ;  they  arc  branches  of  a  parent  Linguage 
modified  by  time,  place,  aud  other  accidents, 
and  they  frequently  retain  the  true  forms  of 
the  original  tongue. 

■'Our  rustic  dinlect."  Wordsworth  :  Micltatl. 

2.  A  style  of  language. 

"  This  hook  woa  writ  In  fiuch  a  dialed. 
Aa  may  the  laiiidd  of  liatleaa  men  afiect." 

iSunifan  :  Apology, 

If  For  the  difference  between  dialect  and 
language,  see  LANOtXAOE. 

*  dl'-a-lect,  v.t.  [Dialect,  s.}  To  speak  as  a 
dialect. 

"  By  ci-'rniption  of  speech  they  false  dialect  and 
misse-aound  it." — Nashe  :  Lenten  Stujfe. 

*  di-a-lec'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  dialect ;  -al.]  Of  or 
pei'taining  to  a  dialect ;  dialectic. 

"  The  principal  dialectal  and  grammatical  pecnUaii- 
ties  of  the  poem."— S.  /.  Berriage :  Sir  Ferambraa 
(Introd.).  p.  20. 

di-a^lec'-tic,  "^  di-a-lec'-tick,  di-a-lec'- 
tic-al,  a.  &.  s.  LGr.  6taAe«Tt«os  (dialektikos), 
{rom'&iQ.\€KTOi  (diakktos)  =  a  speech,  a  dialect 
(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertainiug  to  a  dialect  or  dialects  ; 
dialectal. 

"This  department  of  dialectical  study." — Dr.  J.  A. 
B.  Murray :  Dialects  0/ Scotland,  p.  90. 

2.  Distinguished  by  or  possessing  a  peculiar 
dialect. 

"  A  local  worker  in  each  dialectical  district."— 
Dr.  J.  A.  a.  Murray :  Dialects  of  Scotland,  p.  BL 

3.  Logical,  argumentative ;  pertaining  to 
logic. 

"  In  mere  dlali'ctical  skill  he  had  very  few  3up«- 
TioTs."—Macaala2/  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv, 

4.  Designed  for  the  study  of  philosophical 
questions  ;  as,  the  Dialectic  Society. 

B.  -4s  suhst. :  [Dialectics.] 

di-a-lec'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dialectical; 
-ly-] 

1.  lu  manner  of  a  dialect ;  as  regards  dia- 
lect ;  in  a  dialect. 

"  In  Latin  itseU  nn  original  d  changes  dialecticallf 
with  I."-  .Uax  JJilller ;  Selected  Esiays.  i.  499  (note). 

2.  Logically  ;  in  a  logical  manner. 

"He  discoursed  or  reasoned  dialecticalli/."— South : 
Sermons,  vol.  iv..  ser.  L 

^-a-lec-ti'-ciau,  ■*.  [Eng.  dialectic;  -ian.] 
One  skilled  in  dialectics ;  a  logician,  a 
reasoner. 

"  Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dvxlecticiant 
Will  dare  to  dispute  my  detinitiuns." 

Lvny/ellmv :  (iolUvn  Legend.,  'vi. 

di-a-lec'-tics,  *  di-a-lec  -tiques,  di-a- 

leC'-tiC,  s.    (Gr.  T(  SiaAexTiKT)  Te;(ii7  (/it  dlaleh- 
tike   techiie)-=t-he  art  of  logic  or  reasoning; 
Sia\eyofiai.    (dialegomai)  =  to    discourse,    to 
reason.] 
1.  Of  the  form  dialectics  : 

1,  That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the 
rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  or  arguing,  or 
of  discriminating  truth  from  error  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  logical  principles  to  discursive 
reasoning.  By  Plato  it  was  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing senses : 

(1)  Discussion  by  dialogue,  as  a  method  of 
scientitic  investigation. 

(2)  The  method  of  investigating  the  truth 
by  analysis. 

(3)  The  science  of  ideas,  or  of  the  nature 
and  law  of  being. 

2.  The  logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  demonstration  and  scientili» 
deduction. 

IL  O/i/ie/orm  dialectic  : 

1.  The  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions, 
whether  these  arise  from  accident  or  error,  or 
from  those  necessary  limitations  which  origin- 
ate in  the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect 
As  logical  or  f.irmal,  it  treats  of  the  sources 
of  error  or  illusion  and  their  destruction  ;  as 
transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  that 
natural  error  or  illusion  arising  from  human 
reason  itself,  which  is  ever  inclined  to  look 
upon  phenomena  as  things  in  themselves,  and 
cognitions  o  priori  as  properties  adhering  to 
these  things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the 
super-sensible,  according  to  this  a.ssumed  cog- 
nition of  things  in  themselves.   (Ogilvie,  &c.) 


boU.  boj^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
-Olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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2.  The  inetliod  of  dissecting,  dividing,  sub- 
dividing, and  analyzing  a  subject,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  proper  arKunienta  by  whicli  to 
investigate,  attack,  or  dclcud  it. 

f  di-a-lec-t6l'-o-ger»  s.    [Or.  itdXeKTo^idia- 

Uktos  =  .  .  .  a  dialect ;  X6yo<:  {logos)  =  a  rbs- 
course,  and  Kng.  sulT.  -er.]  One  wlio  studies 
or  is  skilled  in  dialectology. 

"The  cmiiity  prcsi^nts  to  the  ditihctologer  two 
varieties  of  Eiiglieh  y\\u.\ecl."  —  Athcnceum,  April  28, 
1881. 

tdi-a-lec-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  diaUctolog(y) ; 
•ist.\     A  dialectologer. 

di-a-lec-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fiiaAcifTo?  {dia- 
lektos)  =  .  .  .  a  dialect,  and  Adyoe  (logos)  -  a 
discourse.]  That  bmnch  of  pliiloln;ry  which 
dealB  with  the  nature  and  relation  of  dialects. 

* di'-a-lec-tor,  s.  [Eng.  dialect;  •or.]  One 
skilled  in  dialectics  ;  a  dialectician. 

*^'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  dial:  -ist.]  A  con- 
structor of  dials. 

"Scfentlflck  dialUti  .  .  .  \at.ve  found  out  rules  to 
mark  out  the  irregiilnr  motion  of  the  nhrulow  in  nil 
Lxtitudes  aud  on  all  plajiea."— J/oxon ;  J/ecA.  DialUny. 

dl-fi.l-kS.l'-a'-mide,  s.  [Pre£  di;  Eng. 
alkali);  ana  am wZe.] 

Chem. :  An  organic  nitrogenous  compound 
derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by 
replacing  the  hydrogen  partly  by  acid  and 
partly  by  basic  radicals,  as.  Ethyl-carba- 
mide, N3CO"'CoH5-H3;  dimethyl  -  oxamidc 
N2-(CH3)2-(C202)"-U2. 

^-gl'-la-ge,  s.  [Gr.  StnXKay^  (diaUage)  = 
an  interchange,  a  difference:  6id  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, and  aA-Aa-TO-uj  {alUtsso)  =  to  change ; 
oAAo?  (alios)  =  other.) 

1.  Mlut. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  argu- 
ments, having  been  first  considered  from 
various  points  of  view,  are  then  brought  all 
to  bear  on  one  point. 

2.  Min. :  A  non-aluminous  variety  of  pyr- 
oxene ;  colour  greyish-green  to  bright  gra'ss- 
green  ;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  some- 
times metalloidal  or  brassy.  Hardness,  4 ; 
sp.  gr.,  3-2— 3-35.  Common,  especially  in 
serpentine  rocks. 

1[  (1)  MetalloidaX  diallage  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Enstatite  (q.v.). 

(2)  Green  diallage : 

Min.:  The  same  as  Smaraodite  (q.v.). 

di-al-lag'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  diaUagie);  -ic.}  Per- 
taining to  or  foiTued  of  diallage. 

diallagic-augite,    diallagoid-aug- 

Ite,  s.  A  form  of  pyroxene  intermediate  in 
character  between  augite  and  diallage.  Its 
sections  can  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
augite  by  the  occurrence  of  straight  and 
parallel  fissures  or  striae,  which,  in  the  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  crystals,  cross  the 
coarser  cleavage  planes  at  angles  from  70°  to 
90°.  The  mineral  is  not  dichroic,  and  jiolar- 
izes  in  strong  colours,  the  crystal  sections 
sometimes  presenting  iris-coloured  margins. 
{Rutley:  On  Rocks,  pp.  125,  126.) 

•di'-al-lel,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  Std  (dia)  =  through, 
across,  and  oAAi^Awi/  (allelwi)  =  of  one  another, 
Cf.  parallel.]    Crossing,  intersecting. 

dl-al-ling»  5.  &  a.     [Eng.  dial;  -ing.] 
A>  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  art,  science,  or  a«  of 
constmcting  dials. 

2.  Mitiing:  Surveying  with  a  di.al,  a  method 
followed  by  miners  to  determine  the  course  of 
a  vein. 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  in  the  art  of  dialling. 
(Ash.) 

dialling-globe,  s.  An  instrument  for 
drawing  all  sorts  of  dials.    (Ash.) 

dialling  lines,  or  scale,  s.  Graduated 
lines  or  rules  on  the  edges  of  quadrants,  &.C., 
made  to  facilitate  the  (construction  of  dials. 

.        dialling-Sphere,  s.    A  dialling-globe. 

1  di-al'-lo-gite,  s.    [Dialooite.] 

'di-al'-lyl,  s.     (Pref  di  =  ti\ice.  twofold,  and 
Eng.  allyl  (q  v.).] 

Ch^rn.:  CgHio,  or  H2C  =  CHCH2-CH2CH  = 
CHo.  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  bv  the  action 
of  sodium  on  allyl  iodide,  H2C  =  CHCH2l,  and 


by  distilling  allybmercuric-iodide.  CxHsUgl, 
with  potassium  cyauide,  KCN.  DiaJlyi  is  a 
pungent  etiiereal  li(iuid,  boiling  at  69'.  It 
unites  with  bnimine,  forming  a  crystalline 
tetrabiomide,  Cylljoliri,  which  melts  at  63% 

dlaUyl-carbinol,  s. 

Chem.  :  (CaH5)./CIl(0H).  A  monatomic 
alcohol  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  a 
mixture  of  allyl  iodide,  Cslijl.  a"tl  ethyl  for- 
mate, irCOOC^Hs.  'I'lie  crude  product  con- 
sists of  diallyl  and  diallyl-carbinol  and  a  high- 
boiling  product.  Diallyl-carbinol  boils  at 
151*,  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  tetra- 
bromide.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  PCI5, 
forms  a  mono-chlor-heptine,  C7lInCl,  or 
(C3H)5)3-CH-C,  which  boils  at  140%  Ixciiig 
partly  converted  into  hcptoue,  C7Hio,  which 
boils  at  115°. 

diaUyl-urea« «. 

Chemistry:  Diallyl  -  carbamide,  sinapoline, 
CyHjoN'-jO,  orN2(CO)".(C3H5)'2U-j.  Obtaine.)  by 
the  action  of  oxideof  leadou  sulpho-eyaiiat-^of 
allyl  (oil  of  mustard),  CsHs-CNS,  or  by  heating' 
cyanate  of  allyl,  Cglis-CNO,  witli  water.  It 
crj'stallizes  in  shining  laminae,  which  melt  ;it 
100',  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

di-al'-Iyl-ene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold  ; 
Eng.  allyl  (q.v.),  and  sufT.  -ene.] 

Chan. :  A  hydrocarbon,  CgHg,  isomeric 
with  benzene.    [Propauoylene.] 

t  di-a-l6g'-ic-al,a.  [Gr.  SioAoyixos  (diahgi- 
kos),  from  5iaAoyos  (diaZogos)  =  a  dialo;,'ue 
(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

"Th;it  dialofficall  disputation  with  ZachoriiiB."— 
BurCon  :  AwiC.  Mctan  .  p.  256. 

t  di-a^log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dialogical ; 
-ly.]  Aft«r  the  manner  of  a  dialogue  ;  by  way 
of  dialogue. 

*  dl-al'-O-gi^m,  s.  [Gr.  fitaAoyto-fia  (dialo- 
gisnui)  =  &  discourse  or  argument.]  An  ima- 
ginary conversation  or  dialogue  between  two 
or  more  persons. 

"  Enlarging  what  the^  would  say  by  bold  and  nn- 
tisual  metixpEors.  b;  their  dialogism*  and  collo<niit3." 
—Stokes :  On  the  Minor  PropheC$  (ifiSuf.  FreL 

*  di-al'-o-gist,  s.     [Eng.  diaJog(iie);  -ist.] 

i.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  dialogue. 

"VajTo.  one  of  the  dialt><rist$,aaiA  to  Yum,'— War- 
burton:  Dir.  Leg.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  iiL 

2.  A  writer  of  dialogues. 

"The  characters  or  personages  employed  by  our  new 
orthodox  diaiogiiU." — Shafte^ury :  JtiscM.  itejt.,  ch. 
ii..  mis.  5. 

*  di-a-lo-gist'-lG,  o.  [Gr.  StaAoycoTiKo?  (dia- 
logistikos),  from  6iaAoyos  (dialogos)  =  a  dia- 
logue.] Ha\dng  the  form  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue. 

*  di-a-lo-gist-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dialogistic; 
-al]    Making  use  of  dialogue. 

"  Two  dialogittical  conjurers,  with  their  dramatick 
enchantments,  change  the  scene,"— /con.  Lib.  or  JIuL 
of  PampMeU  (1715).  p.  IS5. 

*  ^-a-lo-gist-ie-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dialo- 
gistical ;  -ly.]  By  way  of  dialogue;  dialogi- 
cally. 

"In  his  Prophecy  he  [Malacbi]  proceeds  most  dial<^ 
gisticaHy:'—Bp.  Richardton :  On  the  Old  Tettamcnt,  p. 
449. 

*,dl-al'-6-gite,   5.       [Gr.   SwAoyiJ   (dialogs)  = 
doubt,  and  Eng,  suff.  -itc] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Rhodososite  (q.v.). 

*  di-al';6-gize,  *  di-al'-o-guize,  v.t.  [Gr. 
liaXoyi^ofxai  (diuloglzomai)  =  to  argue,  to  dis- 
course.]   To  discourse  in  dialogue. 

"  These  interlocutory  and  dialoguiaing  dreams  were 
not  unknow-u  even  to  the  very  beathen& ~— /VCAcr&v  ; 
Atheoina^iCix,  p.  136. 

di'-a-logne,  s.  [Fr.  dialogue ;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  dialogo,  from  Lat.  dialogos;  Gr.  fiioAoyo? 
(dialogos)  =  a  conversation  ;  fitoAeyo/iat  (diak- 
gomai)  =  to  converse.] 

L  A  conversation  or  discourse  between  two 
or  more  persons  ;  a  formal  conversation,  as  in 
theatrical  performances,  &o.,  in  which  two  or 
more  persons  carry  on  a  conversation. 

"In  that  dia/o^Me  betwiit  him  and  Peter.  "—Burf  on; 
Anat.  Mrlan.,  p.  253. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  a  subject 
ia  treated  by  way  of  an  imaginary  conversa- 
tion between  two  or  more  persons. 

"  It  ia  somewhat  singular  that  so  many  modem 
aicdogtte-iBTUera  §hould  have  1-i.iled  in  this  particular." 
—  Warlon  :  Eatay  on  Pope. 


U  For  the  diffcrem^e  between  diut>gu€  and 
eonvtrsation,  see  CoNVKasATio.N, 

*  dl'-a-logue,  v,i.  ii  t,    [Dialouuk,  *.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  hold  a  dialogue  ;  to  converae, 
to  confer. 

"  Do8t  dialogue  with  thy  elinduw  T' 

H/uiketp. :  Thrum.  IL  2. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

*■  And  diiilogued  tor  liliu  what  ho  would  say, 
Aakd  Ihtjir  own  wllU.  and  iiiadr  tht-lr  wHU  obey." 
Ahaketp.  .   Lvoer$  CumpluiiU,  L«,  183. 

^'-a-16se,  5.     [Mod.  Lat.  dial(iuin),  aud  Eng., 
&c.,  BuUix  -ose.] 

Ciiem. :  A  substance  resemblingdisintegrated 
cellulose  obtained  from  the  pericarp  ofaClifncMe 
leguminous  plant  (a  species  of  i>ialium).  It 
ewelLs  up  in  wat«r  to  a  bulky,  culourlesa  jelly, 
the  gummy  part  of  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  baryta  water,  bxsic  lead  acetate,  orak'ohoL 
The  deiiiccal4;d  amorjilKins  substance  dissolves 
m  strong  sulphuric  a-.-id,  but  does  not  therebj 
acquire  the  inoperty  of  being  coloured  by 
iodine.    (IVatts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

di-ar-liir'-ab-mide,  a.  [Eag,  dtaluTiic),  and 
amide.] 

Chxm.  :  C4H5N3OS,  or  NtCjH.-iX.OaXHs. 
An  amide  obtHined  by  mixing  t«jge'ther  allox- 
antin  and  chloride  ammouiuin  subitious.  freed 
from  air  by  boiling;  it  crystallizes  out  in 
white  hard  needles,  which  are  turned  red  by 
traces  of  ammonia  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Hy  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  it  is 
■  converted  into  alloxan ;  by  boihng  with  am- 
monia, dialuramide  yields  m^urexide. 

di-a-liir'-ate,  5.    (Dialuric  acid.] 

di-a  liir'-ic,  a.    [Pref.  di;  Eng.  al(loxan\  and 

uric] 

dialuric-acld,  s. 

Chemistry :  <CiU:^'S..O^.  Tartronyl  -  urea, 
'^^^NHCO^*"^  ^-"^  Obtained  by  reducing 
alloxan  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
from  dibrom- barbituric  acid,  by  reducing  it 
with  H^S.  Dialuricacid  crystallizes  in  neeiUes, 
and  forms  compounds  with  metaLs,  called 
dialurates.  It  turns  red  in  the  air,  absorbing 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  alloxantin. 

di-al-y-car'-pous,  a.     [Gr.  SioAuw  (dialuo) 

=  to  separate,  and  xapwos  (luirpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Aj'plied  to  plants  of  whicti  the  <.^rpels 
are  not  united,  but  of  which  the  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  several  free  carpels. 

^-^l-y-pet'-a-lae,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  StoAuw  (dialuo) 
=  to  scirarate.'and  n-eroAoc  (pftulftn)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Folypetai*ji  (q.v.). 

^-a-lyph'-yl-lous,  a.    [Gr.  SjoAu'w  (diahio) 

=  to  sepai-atc,  aud  <^iiAAof  (phuilon)  =  a  leaf.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  DiALrsEPAix)Ds  (q.v.). 

di'-a-lyfe,  di'-a-lyze,  v.t.    [Dialysis.] 
Chem. :  To  sejiarate  by  a  dialj-zer,  or  the 
process  of  dialysis  (q.v.). 

di-al-y-sep'-a-lous,  o.  [Gr.  SioAuw  (dintuo) 
—  to  separate  ;  Eug.  sepai,  and  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  flowers,  the  calices  of  which 
are  separate ;  polysepalous. 

di'-ak-ly§-cp,  di'-a-lyz-er,  a.  [Eng.  dia- 
lys{e);  -er.] 

Ch^m.  :  The  parchment  paper  or  septum 
stretched  over  a  wood  or  incUa-rubber  ling, 
used  in  the  process  of  dialysis. 

di-al'-y-as,  s.  [Gr.  5i(£Ay<r«  (dialusis)  =  a 
loosening,  a  separating  :  6id  (dia),  intens.,  aud 
\vui  {lu6)=  to  loose,  to  dissolve.] 

1.  Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech,  by  which  con- 
nectives are  omitted  ;  asyndeton. 

2.  Print.:  The  same  as  Di.£Resis  (q.v.). 

3.  Med. :  Exhaustion,  weakness,  loss  of 
strength. 

4.  Chem.  :  A  process  of  analysis  depending 
upon  the  differential  rate  of  the  diffusion  of 
liquids  through  porous  septa.  UncrystallizaMe 
bodies  diffuse  much  more  slowly  than  erysial- 
lizable  one^,  so  that  sugar  may  be  separated 
from  gum,  or  salt  from  gelatine  by  merely  al- 
lowing their  solutions  in  water  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  parchment  paper  septum 
or  dialysis  for  a  few  hours.  The  septum  is 
stretclied  over  a  wood  or  india-rubber  ring, 
the  edges  drawn  up  and  fastened  by  an  outer 
rim.     It  is  then  allowed  to  float  on  water. 


rate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,     a,  ce  ^  e  ;   ey  =  a.    qu  ^  Uw, 
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The  substance  to  be  dialyztnl  in  poured  on 
to  the  septuin,  when  dUl'usiun  ininieduitt-ly 
begins,  the  crystallized  elements  passing 
tliroiigh  and  being  dissolved  in  the  imie 
water,  while  the  colloid  remains  behind. 
Dialysis  affords  an  easy  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  poisons,  most  of  those  ann- 
monly  used  being  crystalloids,  as  arsenic, 
strychnine,  oxalic  acid,  &c.  [Colloid, 
Crystalloid.] 

di-a-lyt'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6u»Autik6?  (dialutikos)  = 
alile  to  dissolve,  from  StoAvuj  (dialuo).']  Per- 
taining to  dialysis  ;  unloosing,  relaxing, 

di-a-mag'-net»  s.  [Gr.  Bid  (tZio)  =  through, 
and  Kng.  j?ia(/ut.((q.v,).J  A  body  or  substance 
having  diainagiietic  polarity. 

di-a-mag-net'-ic,  a.  &  a.  [Gr.  5ia  (dia)  = 
tliV<->ugh>  across,  and  Eng.  magnetic  (q.v.).'\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  tlie 
phenomena  of  diamagnetism.  The  term  is 
applied  to  certain  bodies  which,  when  magnet- 
ized and  suspended  freely,  take  up  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian— that 
is,  either  due  west  or  due  east.  The  i>rincipal 
of  such  substances  are  antimony,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  mercury,  silver, 
tin,  zinc,  and  most  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
substances. 

"  For  diamagnetic  Bubstancea  (3uch  as  bismuth)  it  is 
negative.'— £pCTY!e( :  The  C.  tf.  A  Syttemqf  CHirs  (1875). 
ch.  X.,  p.  59. 

B.  Ai  sahst. :  A  substance  which,  wlien 
magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  takes  up  a 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

di-a-mag-net'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dia- 
magnetic:  -al ;  -ly.]  In  a  diamagnetic  manner  ; 
according  to  the  principles  of  diamagnetism. 

dx-a-mag'-net-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  5ia  (dia)  — 
tlirough,  across,  and  Eng.  magnetism  (q.v.).] 

1.  That  branch  of  magnetism  which  treats 
of  diamagnetic  substances  and  i)henoniena. 

2.  That  influence  which  causes  a  substance, 
when  magnetized  and  suspended  freely,  to 
take  up  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  mag- 
netic meridian. 

•  di-a-man'-tine,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  dia-maut  = 
adamant,  diamond,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ine.] 
Adamantine. 

"  In  Destiny's  hard  diamantlne  rock." 

Si/lvester  :  Du  Bartas  (1621),  p.  82. 

di-am'-ct-er,  *  diametre,  s.  [Fr.  diametre ; 

Lat.  diavietros ;  Gr.  StiiueTpo?  (diamelros)  —  a 
diagonal,  a  diameter  ;  fiio/ieTpe'uj  (diametreo)  = 
to  measure  through  or  across  :  Sta  (dia)  = 
through,  across,  and  nerpeaj  (metreo)  =  to 
measure,  ] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  length  of  a  line  passing 
tlirough  the  centre  of  any  object  from  one  side 
to  the  other  ;  hence,  equivalent  to  the  width 
or  thickness  of  the  body. 

'■  The  h^y  of  Naples  is  the  most  delighthil  one  that  I 
ever  saw;  it  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  the  diami:ter."~AddUon  :  Italy. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  measure  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  This  being 
di\ided  into  sixty  parts,  called  minutes,  gives 
a  scale  by  which  all  the  parts  of  the  order  can 
be  measured.  A  module  is  half  the  diameter, 
or  thirty  minutes. 

2.  Geometry : 

(1)  A  line  drawn  passing  through  the  centre 
of  a  circle  or  other  curvilinear  figure,  and 
terminating  each  way  in  the  circumference. 
That  point  which  bisects  all  lines  drawn 
through  a  figure  from  side  to  side  is  called  a 
centre,  and  every  line  drawn  through  a  centre 
and  terminating  in  the  circumference  or  oppo- 
site boundaries  is  a  diameter.  Every  circle 
has  an  infinite  number  of  diameters.  A 
diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
which  it  bisects  is  called  an  axis.  A  circle 
ha-s  an  infinite  number  of  axes,  every  diameter 
being  an  axis.  The  parabola  has  one  axis,  and 
each  of  the  other  couic  sections  two  axes. 

(2)  A  diagonal  (q.v,). 

*di-a-met-ral,  '  ^-ai-met'-rall,  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  diameter;  -al.\ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter. 

2.  Diametrical ;  directly  opposed. 

"So  dimn^trall 
One  to  another,  and  an  much  opposed." 

Kcji  J'^nson  *  A/iynetic  Lndy.  1.  1. 


B.  As  s^thst. :  A  diameter,  a  diagonal. 

"  By  dei  ussatlve  dlametrnla,  qntucundall  lines  and 
angles."— iironfTifl  .■  UarcCeri  qf  Ct/riu,  ch.  iii. 

diaxnetral-curve,  s. 

Math.  :  A  curved  line  which  bisects  a  system 
of  ]>ar,Lllcl  chorils  drawn  in  any  given  curve, 

diametral-plane,  s. 

Mntk. :  A  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of 
parallt'l  chords  drawn  in  a  surface,  if  a  dia- 
metral plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords 
wliicli  it  bisects,  it  is  called  a  principal  plane 
of  the  surface. 

diametral-surface,  5. 

Math,  :  A  curved  surface,  which  bisects  a 
system  of  parallel  chords  drawn  in  the  surface, 
a  particular  case  of  which  is  the  diametral 
plane. 

* di-a-met'-ral-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  diametral; 
-ly.]  Diametrically  ;  iu  a  directly  opposite 
manner. 

"Christian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other  things,  diarnet' 
raHv  opposed  to  profaneness  and  impiety  of  actions." 
— n,ijnn\ond. 

di-a-met'-ric-al,    *  di-a-met-ric,    «. 

[Bug.  dknneter ;  -al,  -ic.] 

1,  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diameter ; 
forming  or  describing  a  diameter. 

2.  Fig. :  Directly  opposed ;  as  far  removed 
as  po.ssible,  as  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
a  diameter. 

"The  sin  of  calumny  is  set  in  a  most  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  evanL'eUoaJ  precept  ol  loving  uur 
neighbjura  as  ourselves.  — OovernnietU  qf  the  Tongue. 

di-a-mef -ric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diametrical ; 

•ly-] 

1.  Lit. :  Like  a  diameter  ;  directly  across  or 
opposite. 


2.  fig.  :  In  a  manner  directly  opposed  or 

oppusibe. 

"  .\  public  functionary  might  receive  diametrically 
opiwsite  orders." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

di-a-mic'-ton,  s.     [Gr.  3ta'  (dia)  =  through, 
and  fiLKToi;  (viiktos)  =  mixed,  blended.] 

Arch. :  The  Roman  method  of  building  a 
wall,  with  regular  ashlar  work  on  the  out- 
sides,  and  filled  in  with  rubble  between.  It  is 
similar  to  emplecton  (q.v.),  but  without  the 
diatoni,  or  binding  stones,  which  go  through 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  showing  on  both 
sides.     (Gwilt.) 

di'-a-mide,   s.     [Pref.  di  =  twice,   twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  aynide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  organic  nitrogenous 
bodies  which  are  derived  from  two  molecules 
of  ammonia,  N2H2H2H2  ;  the  hydrogen  being 
replaced  wholly  or  partly  by  acid  radicals. 
Diauiides  are  divided  into:  (1)  Primary  dia- 
mides,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  one  diatomic  acid  radical,  as  osa- 
mide,  Ni!(C20o)"H2;H.i.  These  differ  from 
the  normal  ammonium  salts  of  their  acids  in 
containing  two  atoms  less  of  water.  They 
can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
the  ethers  of  the  acids,  or  on  the  chlorides  of 
acid  radicals,  by  heating  normal  ammonium 
salts  of  dibasic  aci  Is.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  they  take  up  two  molecules  of 
HoO,  and  yield  the  acid  and  NH3.  With 
nitrous  acid,  HNOo,  they  evolve  nitrogen, 
and  the  acid  is  reformed.  Thus  oxamide, 
N.jCo02H4  +  2HNO2  =  2N2+2H20+(COOH)o 
oxalic  acid.  (2)  Secondary  diamides,  in  which 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  two 
diatomic  acid  radicals,  or  by  one  diatomic  and 
two  monatomic  acid  radicals.  (3)  Tertiary 
diamides,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed by  acid  radicals,  of  which  one  at  least 
must  be  dibasic,  as  trisuccinamide,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  argento-succina- 
mide,  2(NC4H40..-Ag),  on  chloride  of  succiriyl, 
C4H402-Cl2=N2(C4Hj02)"3.  (Wutts  :  Diet.  0/ 
Cliem.) 

di-am'-id-6-,  m  compos.     [Prftf.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  amido  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Compounds  in  which  the  radical 
amidogen,  (KH-.)',  is  contained  twice,  having 
rei>laced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  diamido- 
benzene,  C6H4(NH2)2'- 

di'-a-mine.  s.      [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  amine  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  derived  from  two  mole- 
cules of  ammonia,  N2H2H2H2,  by  replacing 


the  hydrogen  wholly  or  partly  by  basic  radi- 
cals. Diamines  are  divided  into:  (1)  Primary 
diamines,  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
are  replaced  by  one  diatomic  base  radical,  as 
ethylen-amine,  No(C2ll4)"U4.  (2)  Secondary 
diamides,  in  which  four  atoms  of  hydrogea 
are  replaced  by  two  diatomic  base  radicjtls,  as 
diethyleu-amine,  N2(C2n4Vll2.  Both  the 
primary  and  liecondary  amine-s  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  ethylcn-bromide  on  ammonia. 
Tliey  contain  the  diatomic  hydrocarbon  radical 
ethylen,  C2H4".  (3)  Tertiary  diamines,  in 
which  all  the  hydrogen  is  replaced,  either  by 
three  diatomic  base  radicals,  as  tri-ethyleu- 
amine,  ^2(^2^ih"'  or  by  two  diatomic  and 
two  monatomic  basic  radicals,  as  di-ethylen- 
diphenyl-amine,  N2(C  1X4)2 "(CgHsOa.  which  ia 
formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethyleno 
on  phenylamine.    (Watts:  Vict.  0/  Chcvi.) 

di'-a-mdnd,  *"  di  -  a  -  maunde,  'di-a- 
maunt,  *  di-ay-mont,  '  dy-ar-tnand, 
*  dy-a-mawnte,   '  dy-a-mownte,  s.  & 

a.  [Ft.  diaminit,  constructed  upon  -duiLayit, 
a  shortened  form  of  adimant  =  adamant, 
Diez,  in  his  JVortcrbxtch  d.  roman.  SpracheUt 
p.  123,  supposes  that  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  word  dia/ano  =  translucent,  that 
adamante  in  ItaL  was  changed  into  diamante. 
Sp  diante;  Ger.  &  Dut.  diuviant.  The  word 
is  a  doublet  of  adamant  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Adamant. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

3.  Btiseball :  A  ball-ground ;  spec,  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  base  lines. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geom.:  A  geometrical  figure,  a  lozenge  or 
rhomb.  The  name  is  conferred  upon  nuts  and 
bolt-heads  of  that  form  ;  also  upon  gravers 
which  are  rhombal,  and  not  square  iu  cross 
section. 

2.  Glazing:  A  small  piece  of  diamond, 
mounted  in  a  handle,  used  for  cutting  glass  ; 
a  glazier's  diamond  (q.v.). 

3.  Print. :  A  small  kind  of  type  used  in 
English  printing. 

TbU  lia*  U  priaUd  in  DUmood  tfp*. 

4.  Cards; 

(1)  Sing.  :  One  of  a  suit  in  a  pack  of  cards, 
the  pips  on  which  are  diamond-shaped. 

(2)  PI. :  A  suit  of  such  cards. 

5.  Min. :  An  isometric  mineral  or  precious 
stone,  found  of  various  colours,  from  white  or 
colourless,  through  yellow,  red,  orange,  gieen, 
blue  or  brown,  to  black.  It  is  transparent 
and  translucent,  witli  octahedral  cleavage, 
highly  perfect.  It  is  composed  of  pure  carbon, 
and  can  be  completely  burned  to  carbou 
dioxide  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery.  The  back  planes  reflect  all  the  light 
that  strikes  them  at  an  angle  exceeding  24°  13', 
whence  comes  the  jiecuhar  brilliancy  of  the 
gem.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  known, 
being  able  to  scratch  all  other  minerals. 
Hardness,  10;  sp.  gr,,  3ii2— 3.55.  When  cut 
and  polished,  a  diamond  of  perfect  shape  and 
colour  weighing  one  carat  in  worth  about  SlfH). 
[Carat.]  The  value  of  heavier  stones,  up  to 
twenty  carats,  is  roughly  calculated  by  multi- 
plying the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by 
the  price  per  carat ;  above  twenty  carats  tlie 
value  increases  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  The 
slightest  tinge  of  colour  greatly  affects  the  cora- 
mt-rcial  value.  Blue-white  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  colour,  and  one  of  this  shade,  known  as 
the  "Hope"'diamond,  though  only  weighing  4* 
carats,  but  of  peculiar  beauty  and  brilliancy,  is 
valued  atSl20,it(M.i.  Dianmnds  have  been  found 
in  India, Brazil,  Ac;  the  principal  suurceuf  sup- 
ply is  now  the  Jioulli  African  Diamond  Fielt^, 
discovered  in  1867,  the  exports  from  which 
amounted  iu  18«7tooverS2u,uOU,UUO.  Diamonds 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  The  powder  is 
used  by  the  lapidary  for  polislung  gems ; 
small  fragments  are  set  and  used  by  glaziers 
for  cutting  glass  [Glazier's  diamond],  while 
larger  specimens  are  used  for  boring  or  drill- 
ing [Diamond-drill].  They  are  also  used  by 
engravers  for  etching-points.  They  are  cut  iu 
various  forms,  and  the  value  is  commonly 
increased  threefold  by  skilful  cutting. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  suggested  that  the  dia- 
mond is  combustible,  but  the  first  to  establish 
the  fact  were  the  Florentine  Academicians,  in 
1694 ;  they  succeeded  in  burning  it  in  the 
focus  of  a  large  lens.  Lavoisier,  in  1772, 
examined  the  results  of  combustion,  which 
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showed  it  to  be  pure  crystalUuo  form  of 
carbon.  Ainuuy  the  ctlubrated  diamoinis  may 
bo  noted  tlio  iullowiiig : — 

Great  Mogul:  Found  in  1550,  iu  Golconda, 
and  Been  by  'I'avcruier.  Wt-ighed  793  carats  ; 
cut  to  279  carati  (ca[-u,t  =  4  graiim). 

Russian:  Taken  from  a  Brahiniiiical  i<lol  by 
a  French  soldier;  Nold  tn  iln-  Unh-sijin  (^((iiiit 
<lrlu|]  and  prcscnti'd  I'.v  liim  to  tin;  KinifrcBH 
Catbiirino.     Weight  I'M  ciuiitH. 

Pitt:  Brouglit  from  India  by  Mr.  Pitt,  tlio 
grandfather  uf  tlie  tirst  Earl  of  Cliatliaru  :  sold 
to  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  1717.  for 
Jtl35,U0U.  Weigliod  when  rougii,  410  carata; 
cut  to  13Ui  Calais.  Napoleon  placed  it  in  the 
hilt  of  his  swurd. 

h'afi-i-iionr .  Citptnri-d  hy  the  EiiKlif^h  at  the 
taking  nl'  the  I'linjiib.  Presented  to  Ihe  (^iieeii 
by  till*  Kiist  Iiiilia  C'uTiiiHtiiy  ill  IH.'jO;  weighed 
in  thf  rough  H(K>  carats,  cut  to  186  l-l(j  carats , 
recut  to  KWiJ^  carats. 

Aiistrinu  .    A  rose-cut  diamond,  lIJ'Jj^  carats. 

It  m  jttiited  that,  on  June  :iO,  l^'Xi,  adiamoiid. 
of  fine  qimlity,  weighing 'J7;J-):i  carabs  was  IbiiiKl 
in  tlm  SiMitli  African  niineH.  It  is  valued  at 
^,0(IO,iXK),  -ind  in  in  the  Hank  of  England  vaultn. 

S,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  or  set  with  diamonds  ;  as,  adiamovd 
bracelet. 

2.  Ueserablingadianiond  inshape;  diamond- 
■hajied. 

If  Obvious  compounds  :  Diamond -hilted, 
diamond-Tnerchant,  diamond-mine. 

diamond-beetle,  s. 

Ell  turn. :  Knlimus  iijiperialis,  a  splendid 
coleiij.ternns  inseet  behtnging  to  the  family 
Cureuliiinidie.    1 1  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

diamond-borer,  5.    [Diamond-drill.] 

diamond-bort,  s.  Fragments  of  dia- 
monds which  are  too  small  for  jewelry. 

diamond -cutter,  s.    One  whose  trade  is 

to  cut  djaniunils. 

ViavLond-ciitter's  vompass: 

DitniLOiid-cutting :  An  instrument  used  to 
measure  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  jewels. 
It  is  a  movable  arm  inserted  at  an  angle  of  45'' 
Into  a  metallic  base. 

diamond-cutting,  s.  The  art  of  cutting 
diaiiinnds.  Until  147(i,  when  de  Berghem,  of 
Bruge.s.  lirst  discovered  this  art.  the  diamond 
in  Europe  was  worn  uncut ;  the  four  great 
stones  in  tl)e  mantle  of  Charlemagne  furnish- 
ing an  example  ;  but  the  art  was  practised 
long  before  in  India,  the  facing  of  the  Koh-i- 
noor  dating  back  into  uncertain  time.  The 
diamond  is  cut  in  three  forms,  the  Brilliant, 
the  Rose,  and  the  Table,  and  their  respective 
values  are  in  the  order  named.  The  forma  dia- 
mond sliall  assume  is  determined  by  its  shape 
in  the  rough,  the  duty  of  the  lapidary  being 
to  cut  it  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  stone,  and  obtain  the  greatest  surface, 
refraction  and  general  beauty.  The  rough 
dianmnd  is  tixed  in  a  cup,  leaving  the  part 
exposed  which  is  to  be  removed  to  form  one 
facet.  The  projecting  portion  is  then  re- 
moved by  attrition  against  another  diamond 
similarly  set,  or  by  means  of  diaraond-dnst 
and  oil  upon  a  disk,  wlieel,  or  wire,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  one  facet 
Is  finished,  the  stnne  is  reset  in  the  cup 
and  the  process  repeated.  It  was  formeily 
a  work  of  several  months  to  cut  a  laige 
stone ;  but  of  late  years  fteam  lias  been 
used  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  time  taken 
in  the  process  of  cutting  has  been  much 
reduced.  The  polishing  is  performed  upon 
a  rapidly  revolving  iron  wheel,  driven  by  a 
band,  and  fed  by  hand  with  diamond-dust  and 
oil.  The  diamond  is  set  in  a  cup  as  before,  <jn 
the  end  of  a  weighted  arm,  and  held  against 
the  wheel;  the  results  of  the  process  being 
collected  in  a  box  for  future  operations. 
(Knight.) 

diamond-draft,  s. 

Weaving:  A  nn'thod  of  drawing  the  warp- 
threads  through  the  heddles. 

diamond-drill,  s.  A  drill  armed  with  a 
diamond,  whir-h  cuts  its  way  into  tiie  material 
as  till-  drill-stock  is  rotated.  It  was  invented 
by  Hermann,  and  patented  in  Fiance  by  him, 
June  3,  1854.  He  states  that  he  makes  crystals 
or  angular  fragments  of  the  black  diamond 


Uhcful  iu  "working,  turning,  and  polishing, 
iic,  hard  stones  such  as  grauiLc,  jtorphyry, 
marbles,  &c."  The  diamond  is  broken  Cj 
obtain  angular  fragments,  which  are  embedded 
by  alloy.s  in  the  metallic  stock,  to  form  a 
cuLting-tool.  DiaiiKMid-driUa  were  used  in 
the  Mont  (Jenis  Tunnel. 

diamond-edition,  s. 

Jiiblio-i.  :  A  term  applied  to  books  printed 
in  dianinnd  tyjte. 

diamond-feet,  s. 

Arch. :  A  species  of  moulding  formed  of 
fillets  intersecting  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  diamond-shaped  or  rhom- 
boidal  (Igures. 

diamond-gauge,  s.  A  gauge  employed 
by  jewellers  in  estiinaling  the  sizes  of  small 
diamonds.  In  tlie  staff  are  set  small  <.Tystitl8 
of  graduated  sizes  by  which  jewels  are 
compared.  The  crystals  are  from  J  to  Jj  of  a 
caiut. 

diamond-headed,  a.  Having  a  dia- 
mond-shajit'd  or  rhoniboidal  head. 

U  Diamond -headed,  holt:  A  bolt  whose  head 
has  a  lozenge  or  rlnnnboidal  sliape. 

diamond-knot,  s.  A  kind  of  knot  made 
at  equi-distant  intervals  on  a  rope,  to  give 
support  to  the  hand  or  foot 

diamond-lens,  s. 

Optic^s  :  The  dianiond-Iens,  owing  to  its  high 
refractive  and  small  dispersive  power,  requires 
much  less  curvature  than  glass  lenses  of  the 
same  focal  length.  It  therefore  admits  of  the 
employment  of  a  larger  pencil  of  rays,  and 
gives  more  light.  A  diamond  an<l  a  plate- 
glass  lens  of  similar  form  and  radius  are  in 
their  comparative  magnifying  powers  as  eight 
is  to  three.      (Knight.) 

diamond-linen,  s. 

Fabric :  [Diapeh]. 

diamond-mortar,  s.  Diamonds  for  the 
use  of  the  lajiidary  are  crushed  in  a  mortar, 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box  and  a 
pestle,  both  made  of  hardened  steel.  A  small 
rough  diamond  is  placed  in  the  mortar,  and 
the  pestle  driven  down  by  a  hammer.  The 
pieces  of  broken  diamond  are  examined  for 
the  detection  of  fragments  suitable  for  gravers, 
drills,  and  etching  points.  The  remainder  is 
mashed  to  an  irapalpa'de  powder  by  several 
hours'  continued  work,  rotating  the  pestle 
between  blows.     (Knight.) 

diamond-nail,  s.    A  nail  having  a  rhom- 

bal  head. 

diamond-plough,  s.  A  small  plough 
having  a  mould-board  and  share  of  a  diamond 
shape,  that  is,  rhomboidal.  One  side  of  the 
rhomb  runs  level  on  the  i.Tound,  another 
forms  the  breast,  and  the  other  two  are  the 
marginal  lines  of  the  backward  extension  of 
the  mould-board. 

diamond-point,  s. 

Engrai-ing  :  A  stylus  armed  with  adiamond, 
either  ground  conical  or  made  of  a  selected 
fragment  of  the  desired  shape.  Wilson  Lowry 
introduced  the  diamond-point  into  engravers' 
ruling-machines.  Etching-tools  have  been 
pointed  with  diamonds.  Diamond-points  are 
used  in  ruling  the  graduation  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  instruments,  also  by  Nobert,  it  is 
supposed,  in  ruling  the  wonderful  series  of 
lines  that  form  the  tests  of  the  microscopes  of 
higher  jiowers.     (Knight.) 

^  Diamond-point  chisel:  A  chisel  whose 
corners  are  ground  off  obliquely. 

diamond  -  powder,  s.  The  fine  dust 
produced  by  a  dianiond-niortar  (q.v.). 

diamond-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Luiiij. :  Sliaped  like  a  diamond  ;  of 
a  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  shape. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  diamond  in  shape,  having  the 
opposite  sides  equal,  and  the  angles  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse. 

diamond-Spar,  s.    [Corundum.] 

diamond-tool,  .': 

Motal-workiiig  :  A  metal-turning  tool  whose 
cutting  edge  is  formed  by  facets. 


diamond-work,  s. 

Masuiu'jj :  Ueticubti^d  work  formed  by 
Courses  of  lozenge-siiuped  stones,  very  com* 
mon  in  ancient  masonry. 

'di'-a-mond-ed,  u.  [Eng.  diamond;  -ed.) 
(>!'  the  sliaj'C  of  a  diamond  or  lozenge  ;  dia- 
mr)nd-shaped.    (FulUr  :  Profane  State,  p.  868.) 

di-a-mdnd-if'-er-ous,  a.  (Eng.  diamond; 
lM.t.Jeru  —  to  i»roduee,  and -ows, )  Piodueing 
or  yielding  diamonds.     (Used  of  strata.) 

•di-a-mor'-pha,  s.  [Gr.  Sio/jtop^os  (diamor- 
phos)  =  endued  with  fonn.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crassnlace«,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  iJianiorpheae.  The  branches 
and  flowers  are  whoi  led,  the  It  uit  a  four-celled 
capsule.     Habitat,  North  America, 

di-a-mor'-phe-se,   s.pl.      [Mod.  Lat.   dia- 
vwrph{a),  and  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ete.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Cnissulaceie  (q.v.X 

di-am'-jrl,  s.    [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.,  (kc.  amyl.] 

Chem, :  Decyl  hydride,  CmHas.  A  hydro- 
carbon obtained  by  tJie  action  of  sodium  on 
amyl  iodide,  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at 
150'.  It  mixes  with  alcohol,  but  not  with 
water.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell  and  burning 
taste. 

cU-4m'-y-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  Eng..  iVe.,  amyl,  and  sutf.  -ene.] 

Oiem.  :  CioH^o-  A  hydrocarbon  prepared 
by  shaking  together  one  volume  of  pure 
auiylene,  C5H10,  with  two  volumes  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  watei-  in 
stoppered  cylinders  immerse<l  in  ice-cold 
water.  Pure  diamylene  is  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation.  It  boils  at  150'.  iJiamy- 
lene  combines  with  bromine. 

Di-^'-a,  6.    [Lai.] 

1.  Horn.  Mythol. :  The  Latin  name  of  the 
Greek  Artemis,  the  goddess  of  the  chase. 
She  was  also  invoked  as  Lucina  in  ehihibirth. 
In  later  times  she  was  confounded  with  fvuna, 
or  the  Moon.  Her  most  famous  temple  was  at 
Ephesus.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world. 

2-  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  76th  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  astronomer  Luther,  on 
March  15,  1863. 

3.  Alcheray:  The  name  given  by  the  alchem- 
ists to  the  metal  silver  ;  the  dendritic  amalgam, 
precipitated  by  mercury  from  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  calleil  Arbor  Diante. 
Silver  was  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  Luna,  hence  the  term  lunar 
caustic  applied  to  fused  nitrate  of  silver, 
■AgNOa,  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  tlie  moon. 

diana-monkey,  s. 

Zool. :  Cercof-Ht!(fe,is  Diana,  the  Simla  Diana 
of  LinnEBus,  or  Palatine-monkey  of  Pennant, 


an  African  species  of  monkey,  so  named  fyom 
the  crescent-shaped  band,  resembling  tiiat 
which  poets  and  mythologists  assign  to  the 
goddess  Diana. 

*  di-a-nat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Biavdut  (dianad)  =  to 
flow' through. J  Reasoning,  logically  and  pro- 
gressively, from  one  subject  to  another. 

di-an'-chor-a,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  ayxvpa.  (ajigkura)  =  an  anchor,  a  hook.) 
PalfFont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Conchifei^a,  the 
shells  of  which  are  delicate,  adherent,  regular, 
symmetrical,  equilateral,  subarticnlated,  and 
ineqnivalve ;  one  valve  hollowed  within  and 
convex  without,   the    other  flat ;    the  hinge 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.   pot^ 
or,  w6re»  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full*  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe^e.     ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


FAMOUS  GEMS  AND  PKECIOUS  ST0NE3. 

DIAMONDS. 

1  THE  GREAT  MOGUL  (Russia),  279  carats  (rough.  793  carats). 

2  THE  KOH-I-NOOR  (Great  Britain),  before  recuttiug,  186,i  earala, 
S  THE  ORLOW,  or  ORLOFF  (Russia),  194  carats. 

4  THE  SHAH  OF  PERSIA  (Russia),  95  carats. 

5  THE  REGENT  (France),  136J^  carats  (rough,  410  carats). 

6  THE  STAR  OF  THE  SOUTH  (Brazil),  124  carats. 

7  THE  GRAND  DUKE  OF  TUSCANY  (Austria),  139^3  carata. 

8  THE  PIGOTT  (England),  82  carats. 

9  THE  NASSAC  (England),  48  carats. 

10  THE  PACHA  OP  EGYPT  (Egypt),  49  caratl. 

11  THE  POLE  STAR  (Russia),  40  carats. 

12  THE  SANCY  (France),  33  carats 

13  THE  HOPE  (England),  44  carats. 

14  THE  KCa-INOOR  (England\  after  recutting,  10T>4  cantfc 

15  THE  TIFFANY  YELLOW  DIAMOND  (UmUjd  states), 

PRECIOUS  GEMS. 

16  HUNGARIAN  OPAL. 

17  PERSIAN  TURQUOISE. 

18  ORIENTAL  RUBY. 

19  EMERALD. 

20  SI  AM  RUBY. 

21  OLIVINE. 

22  ORIENTAL  PEAffiU 

23  SAPPHIRE. 

24  CAT'S  EYE. 

25  MOONSTONE. 

26  LAPIS-LAZDU. 
V  AMETHYST. 
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composed  of  two  ilistai*t  condyles.  It  is  uow 
called  Sjtondylus  (q.v.). 

+  di-an'-der,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  af^p  (atier),  genit.  avSpos (aiidros)  =  amak, 
a  iiiai).] 

Hot. :  A  flower  which  has  two  stamens. 
Example,  VLTOiiica. 

dl-an'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  tF*^""  first  element  see 
diander ;  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot.:  In  the  Linnsean  system  the  second 
class  containing  those  genera  of  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  only  two  stamens,  pro- 
vided these  are  neither  united  at  the  base  nor 
combined  with  the  pistil  and  stigma  nor  sepa- 
rated from  the  pistil. 

di-an'-dri-an«  di-an'-droiis,  a.  [Eng 
diand{e)r ;  -kin;  -oiis.] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  two 
stamens. 

ds-a-nel'-la,  s.  [From  Diana,  the  goddess.] 
Bot. :  A  ^^enus  of  Liliacetie,  tribe  Asparagese. 
They  have  drooping  blue  flowers  in  panicles. 
They  occur  in  Australia  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
Tlie  powdered  roots  of  Dianella  odorata  are 
made  into  fragrant  pastilles.  A  decoction  of 
it  is  prescribed  in  Java  forgonorrhsea,  dysury, 
and  fiuw  albus. 

dl'-a-nite.  s.      [Lat.  Dian(a);  Eng.   suff.    -itc 
{^fin.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  CoLmtBiTE  (q.v.). 

*  di-a-no-et'-ic,  «.     [Gt.  Siai'oijTifcd?  (dianoc- 

tikok)  =  capable  of  thought,  intellectual.) 
Capable  of  thought ;  intellectual ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  discursive  faculty. 

*  di-a-noi-al'-o-gy,  s.    [Gr.  Sidvoia  (dianoid) 

~  tiiouglit,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
dianoetic  faculties.    (Sir  W.  Hamilton.) 

dl-^'-thiis,  s.  [Gr.  Sios  (dios)  =  divine,  and 
av9o';  (anthos)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Caryophyllacese,  suh-order 
SileneiB.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed,  sur- 
rounded by  about  four  imbricated  scales  or 
bracteoles  ;  petals  five,  furnished  with  claws  ; 
stamens  ten  ;  styles  two  ;  capsule  cylindrical, 
one-celled;  seeds  pelta.te.  Four  species  occur 
wild  in  Britain,  Dianthits  Armeria,  the  Dept- 
ford-pink;  D.  prolifer,  the  Proliferous-pink; 
D.  deitoides,  the  Maiden-pink,  and  D.  ccesius, 
the  Cheddar-pink.  Half  naturalised  is  D. 
Caryophylliis,  the  Clove-pink,  Carnation,  or 
Clove-gillyflower,  which  grows  on  old  ruined 
castles  in  Kent ;  it  is  the  origin  of  the  Carna- 
tion of  our  gardens,  with  all  its  diversities 
of  C'llour  and  form. 

*  di'-a-pa§e,  5.    [Diapason.] 

*  di'-a-pasm,  s.      [Gr.  BLd-rraa-fia  (dtapasma), 

from  Siana(T<njj  (diaposso)  =  to  sprinkle.]  Aro- 
matic litrbs  dried  and  reduced  to  powder ; 
they  were  formerly  made  into  little  balls 
with  sweet  water,  and  strung  together,  or 
worn  loose  in  the  pocket. 

"There's  au  excellent  diapasm  iu  a  chain  too,  if  you 
Uke  it."— li.  Jonsoti :  Cynthin'it  Revels,  v.  2. 

di-a-pa'-s6n,  di'-a-pa^e.  s.  [Lat.  diapason 
~  an  oetave  ;  Gr.  SiairatTCjy  (diapason)  ^a  con- 
cord of  the  first  and  last  notes  of  an  octave  ;  a 

contraction  for  Bia.  naaMv  ;^op5a>i/  (TUjU.f^titn'ta 
(dia  pason  ckordon  sitmphonia)  ~  concord  ex- 
tending through  all  the  notes  :  Sid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  Traa-wc  (pason)=  all,  genit.  plur. 
fern,  of  7ra5  (pas)  =  all.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

" .  .  .  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Buch  sweet,  such  ead,  such  solemn  airs  divine." 

Thonuon:  Cagtle  of  Indolence,  i.  41. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Harmony,  concord,  accord,  agreement. 

"  The  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  Bway'd 
In  perfect  Uiaijason.''    Milton:  AC  a  Solemn  Music. 

(2)  Completion,  usefulness. 

(3)  A  combination  or  union  of  various 
sounds. 

"  The  diapason  of  the  cannonade." 

LongfeUow:  The  Arsenal. 

n.  Music: 

*  1.  An  octave. 

2.  The  name  given  in  this  countrj'  to  the 
most  important  foundation  stops  of  an  organ, 
termed    in    other    countries    more    properly 


Principal.  There  arc  two  kinds  of  diapasons, 
the  open  and  stopped.  Open  diapasons  on 
the  manual  are  nearly  always  of  metal,  but 
on  the  pedals  are  often  of  wood.  Stopped 
diapasons  were  formerly,  in  most  cases,  of 
wood,  but  now  are  frequently  made  of  metal. 
When  two  or  more  open  diapasons  are  on  the 
same  manual  they  are  of  different  scales. 

3.  Fixed  pitch. 

H  (1)  Normal  diapason :  A  recognised 
standard  of  pitch.  [Pitch.]  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

(2)  Diapason  cwtti  diapente : 
Mus. :  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

(3)  Diapason  cum  diatessaron : 
Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  eleventh. 

(4)  Diapason  ditone: 

Mus.  :  A  compound  concord,  whose  terms 
are  in  the  proportion  of  teu  to  four  or  five  to 
two. 

(5)  Diapason  semiditone : 

Mx(s  :  A  compound  concord  whose  terms 
are  iu  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  five. 

di-a-pen'-Sl-a,  s.  [Lat.  diapente;  Gr.  iid- 
jreWe  (diapente)  =  a  fifth  in  music  ;  so  named 
by  Ijinnseus,  because  the  flowers  are  five- 
cleft] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Diapeusieie. 

di-a-pen-si-a '-96-50,  s.  ])l.  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
pensi(a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  natives  of  northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  They  are  prostrate,  shrubby  plants, 
with  crowded,  heath-like  exstipulate  leaves 
and  solitary  terminal  flowers.  They  are  in 
maiLy  respects  allied  to  the  Phloxes,  from 
which  they  difter  chiefly  in  their  imbricated 
bracts,  transversely  two-celled  anthers,  and 
peltate  seeds.     There  are  six  genera. 

di-a-pen'-si-^ds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
peiisi(a),  and  pi.  suff".  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Diapeiisiacete  (q.v.). 

di-a-pen'-si-e-aa,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  diapen- 
si(a) ;  Lat.  adj.  fem.  pi.  sufl'.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants,  with  anthers 
dehiscing  transversely  :  ovary,  three-celled  ; 
style,  single. 

di-a-pen'-te,  s.  [Gr.  6td  (dia)  ~  through, 
and  nevTi  (pente)  =  five.] 

1.  Mtis. :  The  interval  of  a  fifth. 

2.  Phar.  :  A  composition  or  mbrture  of  five 
ingredients. 

di'-a-per,     •  dia^per-y,     •  dy-a-per,  s. 

[Fr.  diapre,  \}a..  par.  of  diaprer  =  to  variegate 
or  diversify  with  figiu-es  ;  from  O.Fr.  diapre, 
diaspre  =  a  jasper  ;  O.  Ital.  dtoi^ro,  a  corrupt. 
of  hat.  jaspidcm,  ace.  sing,  of  jaspis  =  a  jasper  ; 
Gr.  lo'o-rrtSa  (iospido),  ace.  sing,  of  lao-n-i? 
(iaspis)  =  a  jasper.]  [Jasper.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  towel,  a  napkin. 

"  Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  aud  bestrewed  with  flowers  ; 
Another  bear  the  ewer ;  the  third  a  dinpei; 
Aud   say,    'Will't  please  your  lordship  cool  yoor 
hanas  ? ' " 
Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Sftrew  (Induction  i.). 

3.  A  piece  of  cloth  or  napkin  wrapped  round 
a  child  or  woman. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fi.ibric: 

*  (1)  A  kind  of  rich  material  decorated  with 
raised  embroidery. 

(2)  A  linen  towelling  with  a  small  figure 
thrown  up,  as  in  damask.  It  is  manufactured 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  is  of  various 
widths,  ranging  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
four.inches. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  Diapering  (q.v.). 

3.  Arch.  :  A  panel  or  flat  recessed  surface 
covered  with  carving  or  other  wrought  work 
in  low  relief. 

diaper-ornament,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  ornamentation  of  flowers,  applied 
to  a  plain  surface,  either  carved  or  painted ; 
if  carved,  the  flowers  are  entirely  sunk  into 
tlie  work  below  the  general  surface  :  they  are 
usually  square,  and  placed  close  to  each  other, 


and  are  various  in  their  pattern  and  design; 
it    was  first  introduced  in  the  early   English 


IHAI'KK    riitNA.Mt:NT. 

style  in  some  of  the  principal  Gothic  structures 
in  England.     (U'eak.) 

diaper-work,  s. 

Miu^onry  :  A  jiavenient  checkered  by  stones 
or  tiles  of  different  colours. 

*di'-a-per,  v.t.  &  i.     [Diaper,  s.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  variegate  or  embroider  ;  to  work  in  a 
pattern. 

"  Over  ftl  diapred  and  writen 
With  ladyea  and  with  Itacheleris." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  983.  984. 

2.  To  variegate,  to  diversify. 

"The  wanton  spring 
When  she  doth  diaper  the  ground  with  beauties." 
Ford  :  Sun's  Darling,  iv.  1. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  work  in  embroidery;  to 
embroider. 

•■  If  you  diaper  upon  folds,  letyoor  work  be  broken." 
— Ptiai-h'nn-    Un  Drawing. 

di'-a-pered,    *  di-a-pred.    •  dy-a-pred, 

pa'  jxtr.  or  a.     [Diai'ER,  v.] 

^'_a-per-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Diaper,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  embroidering,  variegating,  or 
ornamenting  in  diaper. 

2.  A  diaper  pattern. 

n.  Her. :  The  covering  the  surface  of  a 
sliield  with  an  ornament  of  some  kind,  indepen- 
dently of  the  bearings  or  colours.  It  is  some- 
times painted,  sometimes  iu  low  relief, 

*  di-aph'-a-nal,  *  di-aph-a-nall.  a.  [Eng. 
diaphan(ej:  -ai]  The  same  as  DiAPaAWOOa 
(q.v.). 

"  Being  but  dark  earth,  though  made  diaphanall." 
Davies  :  Witt's  Pilgrimugo,  p.  21. 

fl  1 '-a.-ph ane,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  Gr.  Siat^atVw 
(diapfiaino)  =  to  show  through:  Bid  (dia)  = 
through,  and  i^atVw  (pliaino)  =  to  appear,  to 
show.  J 

1.  Fabric :  A  woven  silk  stuff"  with  trans- 
parent and  coloured  figures.  It  is  not  now 
useii. 

2.  Anat.  :  An  investing,  cortical  membrane 
of  a  sac  or  cell. 

^di'-a-phaned,  a,     [Eng.   diaplun^e);   -ed.\ 

Transi>art'iit. 

"Driukiug  of  inuoh  wine  bath  the  virtue  to  make 
bodies  diaphaned  ur  transparent." — Trans.  <^  Bocca- 
lini  (162G),  p.  53. 

*  dx-a-plia-ne'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr,  diaplLaniite.'] 
The"  quality  of  being  diaplianous  ;  transpa- 
rency ;  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

".  .  .  apt  to  grow  dry,  and  shrink,  and  lose  their 
diaphaneity."— Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

*  di-a-plian'-ic,   «.  &  s.     [Eng.  diap}ian(e); 

-ic.]' 

A.  As  adj. :  Transparent,  pellucid  ;  having 
the  power  or  quality  of  transmitting  light. 

"Air  is  an  element  superior,  aud  lighter  than  water. 
through  whose  vast,  open,  subtle,  diuphanick,  or 
transpaieut  body,  the  light  afterwards  created,  easily 
tmnspired."— ^li^ct;/''- 

B,  As  subst. :  [DiAPHONics.] 

di-a-pha-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e); 
0  connective,  and  met^r.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  transparency  of  the  air. 

di-a-phan'-o-scope,  s.  [Eng.  diaphan(e); 
0  connective,  and  Gr,  o-<oTreuj  (skopeo)  —  to  see.] 


t>ffil,  h6^i  po^t.  j6wU  cat,  9eU.  chorus.  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f. 
Hilaii,  -tian  =^  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -cions,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel,  dei. 
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diaphanotype— diary 


Optics:  A  dark  box  for  exhibiting  trans- 
parent pictures  wiiJi  or  without  u  lena. 

di-o-pb^u  -6-type,  s.  [Kug.  diaphan(i)  ; 
0  connective,  and  type.} 

Phot. :  Anotlier  name  for  the  hellenotype. 
In  which  a  diaphanous  or  pale  positive  on  a 
paper  rendered  tranalnceut  by  vaniisli  is 
coloured  on  the  back  and  placed  over  and  in 
exact  coirespondence  with  a  duplicate  positive 
of  strong  character.    {Knight.) 

di-aph'-an-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  6i.ai^a\rri<;  (diaphanof), 
I'roni  6ia0aiVu)  ((fmp/«uno)  =  to  show  throiigli.) 
Transparent,  translucent,  ch'ar;  Jiaving  the 
power  or  quality  of  transmitting  li;,'ht. 

"Aristotle  calleth  light  a  quality  Inbereiit,  or  cleav- 
ing tu  a  duiphaiioitt  \mtly."—Ha£tiigh, 

di-iph'-an-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  diaphanous; 
■ly.]    Transparently,  trauslucentiy. 

di-a-phdn'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  &id  (dia)  =  throuf^h, 

and  'iuoviio  (phomo)  ~  to  sound  ;  ^btv^  {'phOnc) 
=  a  sound.)    Tlie  same  as  Diacoustio  (q.v.). 


di-a-phdn' ic-al,  a. 

Diaphonic. 


[Eng.  diaphonic;  -al.] 


di-a-phdn'-xcs,  s.  pi.  [DiArnoNic,  a.)  Thm, 
braneli  of  science  which  deals  with  the 
properties  of  refracted  sounds  ;  diacousticB. 

di-a-pho-re'-sis,  s.  [Qt.,  from  Sta<f}opfuy 
(dktphortd)  =  to  carry  otT  or  tlirough,  as  a 
fever  by  perspiration  :  Sta  {dia)  =  throngh, 
and  c^ope'w  {phorto)  =  to  carry.] 

Afed. :  An  nnusmd  or  unnatural  degree  of 
perspiration, 

di-a-pho-ret'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dlaphorHxque ; 
Lat,  li'mphorHicus,  from  Gr.  5ta'|>opT(Ti»c6s  {dia- 
phoTitikos),  from  3to(^opij(rts  (diaphoresis)  = 
perspiration.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
increasing  or  promoting  perspiration. 

"  A  itittj}horetii:k  medicine,  or  a  sudoridck,  is  Bom»- 
tblng  tliat  vtiW  proroke  aweatiug.  '^^H'tUU. 

B.  As  sxthstantive : 
Pharmacy : 

1.  A  medicine  or  preparation  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  increasing  or  promoting 
perspiration.  A  sudorific  is  more  powerful  in 
its  effects  than  a  diaphoretic. 

2.  {PI.) :  A  class  of  medicines,  also  called 
Sudorifics,  acting  on  the  skin  and  increasing 
its  functions.  They  are  divided  into  Stimulant 
sudoritics,  which  stimulate  the  vascular  system, 
as  ammonia,  carbonate,  acetate,  and  citrate  of 
ammonia,  camphor,  chloroform,  ethers,  opium, 
&c.  ;  and  Sedative  sudorifics,  as  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, tartarated  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha. 
Diaphoretics  are  assisted  by  the  application  of 
warmth,  hot  vapour  to  the  skin,  and  warm 
diluents  ;  and  may  be  used  :  (1)  To  restore  the 
action  of  tlie  skin  in  cases  in  which  its  func- 
tion has  been  checked  by  cold.  (2)  To  deter- 
mine to  the  surface  in  febrile  cases,  to  relieve 
the  system  of  water  and  excreta.  (3)  To  keep 
up  an  increased  action  of  the  surface  in  skin 
diseases.  (4)  To  cause  the  skin  to  take  on 
an  augmented  action,  and  by  tliis  means  to 
relieve  certain  other  organs,  especially  the 
kidneys.  (5)  To  cause  the  skin  to  act  vicari- 
ously when  the  action  of  other  secreting 
organs  is  excessive,  as  in  diabetes  and  chronic 
diarrhoea     {Garrod:  Materm  Medica.) 

"  Diaphorcticki.  or  promoters  of  peraplration,  help 
the  on;aii3  of  digestion,  hemtiae  tfie  att-enuation  of 
the  vilimeut  makes  it  perspirable  "—Artntthnot. 

•  di-a-ph&-ret'-iC'al,  a.  [Eng.  diaphoretic; 
-al.]    The  same  as  Diaphoretic  (q.v.). 

"It  may  work  upon  the  mind,  aa  physicians  aay 
those  kind  of  diaphorctical  inediclDea  do  \ipon  the 
body."— JAouHloj^ue;  Devoute  £Matf<vjl&48).  pt.  i.,p.  eo. 

di-aph'-6r-ite,  s.      [Gr.  dtatfopo?  {dtaphoros) 
=  different,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.)] 
if  m. ;  The  same  as  Allaqite  (q.v,). 

di'-a-phragm  (f?  silent),  s.  [Fr.  diapkragme ; 
Lat.  diaphraqma,  from  Gr.  Sia^pay^a  {dia- 
pkmipiui)  =  (1)  a  partition,  a  wall,  (2)  the 
midriff ;  Sta^paycu/it  {diaphrafjnumi^  =  to 
fence  off:  Ski  {did)  =  between,  and  fftpayvvfii 
(phragnnmi)  =  to  fence.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  partition  in  a  chamber,  tube,  or  other 
object.  Flexible  diaphragms  are  used  in  steam- 
pressure  indicators,  faucets,  gas-regulators, 
pumps,  Ac. 

"It  consists  of  a  faeciculns  of  bodies  parted  into 
nomerotia  cells  by  means  of  diaphragms." -~-  Woodward  : 
On  Fossil*. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Ue  cut  away  the  rllM,  dUtphragtn.  and  perlcardlnni 
of  a  doff."— OerAtt/n;  I'hysiot/T'itoU^gu,  blL.lv.,  cli.  vU. 
(note  1). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  AtuU.  :  An  iiiHpiratory  muscle,  and  the 
sole  agent  in  tranquil  resjUration.  It  is  the 
nuwcular  septum  between  tlie  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  is  comjiosed  of  two  portions,  a 
greater  muscle  arising  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  a  Cesser  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrse  by  two  tendons.  There  are 
three  openings  in  the  diapliragm,  one  for  the 
pa-ssage  of  the  inferior  vevu  cava,  one  for  the 
passage  of  the  ffiaophagiw  and  pneumo-gastric 
nerves  and  the  aortic,  through  wliich  pa*ises 
the  aorta,  the  right  veiia  azygos,  and  thoracic 
duct.  It  assists  the  alulominal  musdes,  which 
are  expiratory,  powerfully  in  expulsion,  each 
act  of  that  kind  being  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  deep  inspiration.  It  also  comes 
into  play  in  hiccough  and  sobbing,  laughing 
and  crjing,  sometimes  causing  hernia,  or 
rupture  of  the  viscera. 

2.  Optics:  An  annular  disc  in  a  camera  or 
telescope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  to  ex- 
clude some  of  the  mai-giual  rays  of  a  beam  of 
light.  The  original  form  of  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance is  the  iris  of  the  eye,  which  shuts  out 
strong  light  and  n-gulates  the  quantity  ad- 
mitted. The  use  of  the  iris  was  known  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.     {Knight.) 

3.  Conchol. :  The  straight  calcareous  plate 
which  divides  the  cavity  of  certain  shells  into 
two  parts. 

dlapbragm  faucet,  s.  One  which  closes 
its  aperture  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm upon  the  end  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  a 
screw -plunger. 

diaphragm-plate,  s.  a  plate  beneath 
the  stage  of  a  compound  microscope,  to  re- 
strict the  amount  of  light  reflected  from  the 
mirror.  The  plate  has  a  number  of  holes  of 
varying  sizes,  either  of  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear. 

diapliragni-puinp,  s.  a  pump  in  which 
a  disc-piston  is  attached  by  an  elastic  dia- 
phragm, usually  of  leather,  to  the  sides  of  the 
barrel.  It  was  described  by  Desaguliers,  in 
1744,  as  "a  piston  without  friction."  It  is 
much  older  than  the  time  of  this  philosopher, 
however.  It  has  been  again  and  again  re-in- 
vented, and  brought  out  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.  [B.\g-pdmp.]  Its  aj'plication  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  human  diaphragm. 
{Knight.) 

(U-a-phrag-m&t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Bia<t)payfj.a 
{diaphragma),  genit.  6iad>pay/J-a.TOs  (diaphrag- 
Tnatos),  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic] 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diaphi-agm  ; 
as  diaphragmatic  nerve,  &c. 

di-a-phrag-ma-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  Sta<#.paT^a 
{diaphragma),  genit.  fiia0pay,u«Tos  {dcaphrag- 
matos),  and  Eng.  suff.  -His  (Afed.).] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  diapliragm  or  of 
its  peritoneal  coats. 

di  -  aph  -  thor  -  ai'  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  aca^fle.pw 
{diaphtheiro)  =.  to  destrov,  and  oXao.  (haima)= 
blood.] 

Med. :  A  generic  .term  for  blood  contami- 
nated, poisoned,  or  corrupted  by  any  cause,  so 
as  to  terminate  fatally,  if  this  result  be  not 
averted  by  medical  treatment  or  by  the  efforts 
of  nature. 

di-aph'-y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Std<pv<rtg  {diaph-usis) 
=  a  growing  through,  a  bursting  uf  a  bnd  ; 
Sto'^vto  (dtaj)/tuo)  =  to  grow  through  :  6ia.{dia)= 
throngh,  and  ^liw  {phuo)  =  to  grow.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  growing  between,  an  in- 
testine. 

IL  Tiihnically : 

1.  lictany : 

(1)  .i.n  abnormal  extension  of  the  centre  of 
a  flower,  or  of  an  inflorescence. 

(2)  Tlie  nodi  of  grasses. 

(3)  The  interstices  or  portions  of  the  culm 
between  the  nodi  of  grasses. 

2.  Arrnt.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  long 
bones,  from  which  the  process  of  ossification 
commences,  proceeding  towards  a  secondary 
centre,  eiiiphysis,  situated  at  each  extremity. 

dl-a-plas'-tic,  s,  [Gr.  Stan-AoarneoT  {dia- 
pUistikos)  =  good  at  moulding  or  forming ; 


dLanKd<r<ria  {dlaplosso)  =  to  mould,  to  set  a 
limb. J 

Med.  :  A  medicine  or  prejiaration  usedintha 
treatment  of  fntctured  or  dislocated  limbs. 

di-^p-not'-io,  ».     [Gr.  iuxirvvq  (diapnoi)  = 

evaporation.] 

Med.  :  A  remedy  which  operates  by  pro- 
moting a  gentle  or  imperceptible  perspiration. 

di-ap-i-phS?8'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diapophy8{ia); 
-ical.\  oi  or  pertaining  to  a  diapophysia 
(qv.). 

di-a-poph'-ys-is,  s.   [Gr.  Sta  ((/ia)=tbrough, 

and  aro-^uffis  {apophysis)  =  a  growing,  a 
growth.] 

Anat. :  The  dorsal  or  tulwrcular  portion  of 
the  transverse  process  of  a  vertebra. 

dl-a-po-re'-BlB,  «.     [Gr.  Sta-n-optu  {diap&red^ 

=  to  be  in  doubt] 

Jihet. :  Doubt,  or  hesitation,  as  to  which  of 
two  subjects  to  begin  with. 

*di'-ar-pred  (pred  as  perd),  a.      [Dia- 

PEBRD.J 

•  di'-ar-pr^,  a.   [Eng.  diaper; -y.]   Variegated, 

adorned,  flowered. 

"niev  ly  neerer  the  diapry  verges 
Of  tear-hridge  TlurU  swRlIow-awT/ter  aiirge*." 
tiytvester  :  The  CoU/niet,  428.    \Daviet.) 

•di'-ar-^h^,  s.      [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 

and  Q.px'^  {archo)  —  to  rule.]  A  form  of 
goveniinent  in  which  the  supreme  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  two  persons. 

*  di-ar'-i-al,  •  di-ar'-i-an,  a.  (Eng.  diary; 
-a/,  -wn..]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  diary  or 
journal. 

"iHartaniagea  greet  their  brother  aace." 

Crab'je :  Jtvwtpaper, 

di'-a-riat,  a.  [Eng.  diar{y);  -ist.]  One  who 
keeps  a  diary  or  journal. 

di-a-rrllOB'-a,  s.     [Lat.,   from  Gr.  Stapooto. 

{diarrhoia)  =  a  flowing  through ;  Siappita 
{dlarrheo)  =  to  flow  through:  610.  {dia.)  = 
through,  and  pVw  {rheo)  =  to  flow,] 

Afed.  ;  The  excessive  discharge  of  fluid 
alvine  evacuations,  generally  arising  from  un- 
wholesome diet,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  cold, 
wet,  fatigue,  or  exposure,  or  from  functional 
derangements  of  the  biliary  or  gastro-iutes- 
tinal  organs  ;  it  is  a  chief  symptom  in  cholera. 
Dr.  Aitken  mentions  three  foims  of  idiopathic 
diarrhoea  :  (1)  Diarrhoea  of  irritation  ;  (2)  con- 
gestion or  inflammatory  diarrhoea ;  (3)  dia- 
rrh<Ea  with  discharges  of  unaltered  iugesta. 


di-a-rrhce'-tic,  di-a-rrhe'-tic,  a.    [Eng. 

diarrhica,   and  adj.  sulf.   -elcc]    Causing  or 
tending  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

"  Jtf  illet  is  diarr/ustick,  cleansing,  and  oseful  in  dis- 
eases of  the  iLidneys."— A  rbuthtiot. 

di-ar-thro'-di-al,  a.     [Eng.  diarthrcs(is)  ; 

-ial.] 

Anat.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  diarthrosis ; 
having  free  motion  in  the  articulations  uf  the 
joints. 

diarthrodial  cartilage,  s. 

Anat. :  One  which  invests  the  articular 
extremities  of  bones. 

dl-ar-thro'-sis,  s.  [Gr. ,  from  fiiop^pow  {ditxr- 
thro6)=^to  divide  by  joints  :  Sid  {dia)  =  be- 
tween, asunder,  and  dpBpouj  {arthrob)  —  to 
joint,  to  fasten  ;  dp€pov  {arthroji)  =  a  joiut  j 

Anat. :  A  movable  articulation,  the  most 
common  of  all  the  joint-niovemenw  of  the 
body.  Tliis  class  is  divided  into  tliree  genera: 
Arthrodia,  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  ;  Gingly- 
mus,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle;  and  Euar- 
throsis,  hip  and  shoulder. 

di'-a-ry,  s.  &■  a.  [Lat.  diarium.  =  (1)  a  daily 
allowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  (2)  a  diary  ; 
dies  =  a  day  ;  ItaL  diario.} 

A.  As  s^ibst.  :  An  account  of  the  transac- 
tions or  occurrences  of  each  day ;  a  book  in 
which  the  event.s  of  each  day  are  registered ; 
an  almanack  or  calendar  with  blank  spaces 
for  notes,  memoranda,  &c. ;  a  journal. 

"Samuel  Pepys.  whose  library  and  diary  have  kept 
hii  name  Ireah  to  our  tune."~MactitU<i!/ .-  Hist.  Mng., 
ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Daily  ;  lasting  but  a  day. 

"Tbe  offer  of  a  usurpation,  thougb  it  was  but  as  s 
diary  ague-"— fiocon."  Letters.  83.  iTrench  :  On  torn* 
D^.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  2t.J 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,    p5t, 
©r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mate,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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di'-a-schifin,  di-a-scliis'-ina,  s.     [Gr. 

BidtT\itTtjia  (diaschisma)  =  a  division  ;  Siacrxt^n 
{diaschi::ij)  =  to  cleave.] 

Mvnic :  An  approximate  half  of  a  limma 
(q.v.). 

di'-ar-Spore*  s.  [Gr.  &iatTiTopa.  {diaspora)  =  a 
scattering  ;  Siaa-ndpuj  (diaiipeird)  =  to  scatter ; 
in  allusion  to  tlie  usual  decrepitation  before 
the  blow-pipe.] 

Min.  :  An  ortliorhonibic,  massive,  or  some- 
times stalactitic  mineral  of  various  colours, 
white  to  violet  or  pluin-blue.  It  is  very 
brittle  and  Rubtran  sin  cent  or  translucent 
when  thin.  In  a  closed  tube  it  decrepitates 
strongly,  separating  into  pearly  white  scales. 
It  is  commonly  found  with  corundnm  or  emtry 
in  dolomite,  chlorite  schist,  and  other  crystal- 
line rocks.  It  occurs  in  the  Urals,  Switzer- 
land, Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere.  Hardness, 
6-5—7;  sp.  gr.  3  3— 3-5.     (Dana.) 

•  ^-a-Stal'-tlC,  a.     [Gr.  StaoraXTtffds  (dias- 

taUiko'i)  =  able  to  distiuguish  ] 

Music  :  Dilated  or  extended  ;  a  term  applied 
in  Greek  music  to  certain  intervals,  as  a  major 
third,  major  sixth,  or  major  seventh. 

di'-a-sta^e,    *  di-as'-ta-sis,    s.     [Gr.  =  a 

separation  :  6id  (dia)  =  between,  apart,  and 
c7Td<n?  (stasis)  =  a  standing,  a  position  ;  (rra- 
(sta),  root  of  lOTTj/xi  (Jiistcmi)  =  to  stand.] 

1.  Surg.  (Of  the  form  diastasis)."  A  forcible 
separation  of  two  bones  previously  in  contact, 
or  of  the  pieces  of  a  fractured  bone. 

2.  Chem.  (Of  the  form  diastase) ;  A  peculiar 
nitrogenous  substance  produced  during  the 
malting  of  grain.  Its  effect  is  to  act  upon 
the  starch  of  the  grain,  converting  part  of  it 
into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

dl-as'-ta-tite,  s.  [Gr.  diaVraTo?  (diastatos)  = 
split  up,  disturbed,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  suff.  -ite 
(q  v'-)-l 

Min. :  A  black  hornblende,  from  Nordmark, 
in  Wermland.  It  is  placed  by  Dana  under  his 
division,  Aluminous  Amphibole. 

di- ai^ Stem,   di-a-ste-ma,  s.     [Gr.  fiid- 

o'TTjM.a  (ditist':>nu),  fi'om  fiiacnSii'ai  (diastcnai) 
inlin.  of  SuarijixL  (diistemi)  =  to  separate,  to 
stand  at  intervals.]     [Diastasis.] 

1.  Music  (0/  the  form  diastein)  :  An  interval. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  diastema):  The  intervals 
between  a  series  or  range  of  teeth. 

di-3»'-t6l-€,  *  ^-S,S'-t6l-y,  S.     [Gr.  fitaffroA^ 
(diastole)  ~  a  drawing  apart :  Sid  (dia)  =  apart, 
and  aTe'AAu)  (stdio)  ~  to  send,  to  place.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  &  Tech.: 

1.  Gram.  :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable 
which  is  naturally  shoi-t ;  the  figure  by  which 
a  syllable  naturally  short  is  made  long. 

2.  Med. :  A  dilatation  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.    (Opposed  to  systole,  q.v.) 

"The  syatole seeiiia  to  reaemtile  the  forcible  bending 
of  a  spriiii;,  and  the  diastole  its  flyi)ii{  out  agiuu  to  its 
natural  state." — ffay."  On  the  Crealiuii. 

3.  Phys, :  The  pulse. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  lengthening,  a  drawing  out,  a 
protracting. 

"As  in  lonp-drawn  systole  and  "iong-dravin. diastole. 
must  the  permd  of  faith  alternate  with  the  period  of 
DeaiiH."~Carlifle  :  Sartor  /{•^sartus,  bk.  ii.,  cu.  Ui. 

di-as-tdl'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  diasiol(e);  -ic]  Per- 
taining to  diastole,  or  the  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  arterie.s. 

diastolic  sound,  s. 

Phys.  :  Tlie  second  sound  of  the  heaii, 
heard  after  the  first  sound,  systolic  (q.v.), 
which  is  coincident  with  the  shock  of  the 
heart's  apex  forwards  against  the  side.  Dias- 
,  tolic,  the  second  sound,  is  synchronous  with 
the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  the  recedence 
of  the  lioart  from  the  side,  and  the  pulseless 
state,  or  systole,  of  the  large  arteries  ;  because 
of  maximum  loudness  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  heart  it  is  sometimes  called  the  superior 
sound. 

di-is-top'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  iia<rTo  (diasto),  in 
compos.  ~  opened,  put  asunder,  from  dia- 
{rriWui  (diastello)  =  to  pat  asunder,  to  open, 
and  TTopo?  (-poros)  —  a  passage.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Diastoporidge.  The 
encrusting  coenoecium  is  dlscnidal,  and  more 
or  less  eccentric  in  its  mode  of  gTo\vth. 

di-as-to-por'-x-doe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dia- 
stopora,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 


Zool.  £  Vala-ont.  :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  or 
Bryozoa  (two  names  for  the  same  class).  Tlie 
tubular  cells  are  not  free  in  any  part  of  their 
length.  It  ranges  from  the  Silurian  period 
till  now. 

di'-a-style,  s.  [Gr.  SiaimJKiov  (diastulion)  = 
the  space  between  columns  :  Sid  (dia)  ~  be- 
tween, and  (TTuXo';  (stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 

Arch. :  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  in  whicli 
the  intercolamriiation  or  space  between  them 
is  equal  to  three  or  four  diameters  of  the  shaft. 

"  di'-a-SjTrin,  s.  [Gr.  Siacrufsixo^  (diasurmos) 
=  a"  teai'ing  in  pieces,  mockery ;  Siacrupw 
(dia5«ro):=to  tear  in  pieces,  to  mock.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  expressing 
mockery  and  ontemiit,  or  by  which  reproof 
is  conveyed  in  an  ironical  manner. 

di'-a-tes'-sa-ron,  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  =  be- 
tween, through,  apart,  and  TeVo-opa  (tessam) 
=  four.] 

1.  Music :  An  interval  of  a  fourth  ;  its  pro- 
portion is  as  four  to  three,  being  composed  of 
a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  a  greater 
semitone. 

2.  Bib.  :  A  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  Mfd.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation  com- 
pounded of  gentian,  Aristolochia  rotundn, 
bayberries,  and  honey,  incorporated  with  ex- 
tract of  juniper. 

di-a-ther'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  fiia  (dia)  =  tbrougl  i , 
and  Otpixaivta' (Uicrmalno)  —  to  heat;  Bepixo'; 
((/ier77ios)=:  heat.]  Through  which  heat  can 
freely  permeate, 

di-a-ther'-ma.n-9y,  s.  [Gr.  Smeepjuati-w 
(diathermaino)  =  to  heat  through  :  6ia  (dia)=: 
through,  and  Oepfxaifio  (thermaino)  =  to  hesit ; 
0-Ep[i6<;  (thermos)-  heat.]  The  quality  of  being 
diatherraal  ;  tlie  property  of  transmitting 
radiating  heat. 

dx-a-ther-ma-ne'-i-t^,  s.  [Gr.  Siaeepfiawui 
(diathermaino).^  The  same  as  Diather- 
mancy (q.v.). 

di-a-ther'-man-x^m,  s.     [Gr.   StaQepfxaCvu) 

(diatlmrinaiiw),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The 
doctrine  or  pheuomena  of  the  transmission  of 
radiant  heat. 

di-a-ther'-man-ous,  «■  [Gr.  5taflep,uau'tu 
(diathermainoj.']  The  same  as  Diatuebmal 
{q.v.). 

"  it.  rough  surface  ia  more  likely  to  cause  increased 
emission  of  heat  in  the  case  of  lx>diea  that  are  very 
slightly  tHath-eiiTUtnous.  tn  which  therefoie  the  totid 
radiatiou  ia  confined  to  a  very  small  depth  below  the 
surface."— .doade my,  Oct.  22,  1870,  p.  16. 

dl-a-ther'-mic,  a.  [Gr.  iid  (dia)  =  through, 
and  BepiJLo^  (tliermos)  =  heat.]  Transmitting 
heat ;  allowing  heat  to  pass  through. 

di-a-ther-xnoxn'-e-ter.  s.    [Gr.  did  (dia)  = 

through,  and  Eng.,  kc,  thermometer.]  An  in- 
strument lor  measuring  the  thermal  resistiince 
of  a  substance  by  noting  the  amount  of  heat 
which  it  transmits. 

dx-atll'-e-sis,  s.     [Greek,  from  &iaTi6rjfiL  (dia- 

titlu:iiii)  =  to  place,  to  arrange.] 

Med.  :  A  certain  natural  state  or  constitu- 
tion of  body,  by  which  a  peraon  is  predis- 
posed to  certain  particular  diseases. 

•■  There  are  medicines  of  which  the  effect  ia  to  correct 
the  lithic  diathesis,  as  i  t  is  called." —  Watson  :  Lectures 
o7i  Phjiic,  lect,  lxi.\-i. 

dx-a^thy'-ra»  s.     [Gr.  hLdQx}pa  (diathura).'\ 
Arch.:  The  vestibule  before  the  room  of  a 
Greek  house,  corresponding  with  tJie  prothyra 
of  the  Romans. 

di'-a-tom,  s.    [Diatoma.] 
Botany: 

1.  Strictly:  A  member  of  the  genus  Diatoma 
(q.v.). 

2.  Loosely :  A  member  of  the  order  Dia- 
tomaceie  (q.v.).    [DiAroMACEAN.] 

diatom-prisnx.  s. 

Optiat :  A  triangular  prism  used  for  illumi- 
nating small  objects  in  the  field  by  oblique 
light. 

dx-S-t'-om-a,  s.  [Gr.  Staro^Tj  (diat^ymi)  =  a 
cutting  tlirough :  6ta  (dia)  =  through,  and 
To^j)  (tome)  =  .  .  .  a  cutting  ;  Ttfivttt  (temno)  = 
to  cut.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Algal s,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Diatijniaceai.  The  fru.stules  are  in 
the  front  view  linear,  soTiietimea  cnrvate.  at 
first  united  with  flat  filaments,  but  afterwards 
separating  no  as  to  remain  pr)nnected  by  the 
generally  alternate  anghts  only,  thus  forming 
a  zigzag  ciiain.  About  nine  species  are  known, 

dx-a-to-ma'-9e-fl9,  "  di-a-t6-nxa'-5c-a,5. 

pl.     [Mod.  Lat,  diatom(a),  and  fem.  pi.  adj, 
suff*.  -ac<*(E  ;  -acea.] 

1.  Bot.:  Brittle.worts.  An  order  of  flower- 
less  jilants,  alliance  Algales.  The  species  are 
crystalline  fragmentary  bodies,  generally 
bounded  by  riglit  lines,  or  more  rarely  by 
curved  lines,  flat,  stitf,  brittle,  usually  neat- 
ling  in  slime,  uniting  into  various  forms,  and 
then  separating  again.     Tliey  occur  on  th* 


DIATOMACE.E  (GREATLY    MAGNIFIED). 

surface  of  stones  constantly  nioi.stened  by 
water,  on  the  glass  of  hotliouses.  on  the  face 
of  rocks  in  the  sea,  or  of  walls  where  the  sun 
never  shines,  or  the  hard  paths  in  damp  jiarts 
of  gardens  after  rain.  They  multiply  either 
by  division  or  by  conjugation.  Many  author- 
ities consider  that  these  organisms  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  tlieir  exact  position 
is  not  clearly  defined.  The  green  of  the 
chlorophyll  is  masked  by  a  brownish  pig- 
ment. There  is  some  power  of  motion,  and 
some  observers  record  a  protrusion  of  proto- 
plasm resembling  pseudopodia. 

2.  PalcBO-hotany :  Diatomaceffi  occur  fossil 
in  such  great  abundance  that  they  form  hills, 
rocks,  and  such  minerals  as  tripoli.  Many  of 
the  species  were  formerly  classed  as  animals, 
and  ranked  with  the  Infusoria. 

dx-a-t6-ina'-9e-aii,  s.      [Lat.   diaiomace(ip) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  suft".  -an.] 
But. :  A  member  of  the  order  Diatomaceae. 

di-at-6-ma'-ceous,  a.  (Mod.  Lat  diatO' 
mace((F) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -ovs.]  Pertaining  to, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling  diatoms, 

di-a-tom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice  twofold, 
and  Eng.  atomic  (Chcm.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Dyad.  A  term  given  to  an  element 
which  is  incapable  of  directly  combining  with 
only  two  atoms  of  monatomic  (monad)  ele- 
ment ;  as  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  &c.  [Atomicity.]  Oxygen  is  a  dia- 
tomic (dyad)  element ;  it  has  its  atomicity 
represented  by  two  bonds,  thus  — O —  ;  or  by 
two  dashes,  as  O". 

diatomic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  organic  acid  derived  from  a 
diatomic  alcohol.  (Only  primary  alcohols  can 
yield  acids.)  The  acid  is  said  to  be  mono- 
basic, if  one  of  the  primarj'  alcohol  radicals 
(CHo'On)'  is  converted  into  an  acid  radical 
(CO"OH)' ;  if  both  primary  alcohol  radicals 
are  converted  into  acid  radicals  tlien  the  acid 
is  dibasic.  Thus  the  diatomic  alcohol  glycol 
CHoOH  CHgOH 

I     "       can  yield  the  monobasic  acid   I 
CH..OH  CO-OH 

CO-OH 
glvcohc  acid,  and    the  dibasic  acid  I 

oxalic  acid. 

diatomic  alcohol,  5. 

Chrm.  :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro- 
carbon by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  respectively,  by  the  nomad  radical 
(OH)'  hydroxyL     [Glycols.] 

^-lit'-o-mist,  5.  [Eng.  diatom ;  -ist.]  A 
microscopi^'t  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
diatomaceae. 


boxl,  boy;  pout,  jO\^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hixx.  beixch;  go,  gem;  thlxi,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xexxophou,  e^iist.     ph  -  £ 
-cian,  -t}axx=shan.     -tioxi.  -sioxx=shun;  -tioxx,  -§ion  =  zhuxx.    -<uous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  del* 
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diatomous— dibenzyl 


di-af -d-moiis,  a.  {Gv.  Biarofx^  (diatomc)  — 
a  cuLlin^;  Lhiuugli,  and  Eiig.  uHj.  sull'.  -ohs.J 

Min. :  Having  crystals  with  one  diHtiiu-t 
diagonal  cleavage. 

di-S.t'-6-IU»  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fiidroi'os  {dUUoni)A).'\ 
Arch.:  Angle-stones  in  a  wall,  wnni;,'lit  on 
two  faces,  and  projecting  between  tin;  K*^"iit'ntl 
face  of  the  wall.  According  to  Vitruvins,  the 
girders  or  hand-stones  formerly  employed  in 
constructiug  walls ;  corner-stones., 

di-a-t$n'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Sioroi'tKo?  (diatonikos) ; 
SiaTovo-;  (diatonos),  from  {laTeiVw  (diateino)= 
to  stretch.] 

L  Greek  Mns. :   One  of  the  three  genera  of 
music  among  the  Greeks ;  tlie  other  two  being 
the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic. 
II.  Modern  Music : 

1.  The  major  and  minor  scales.] 

2,  Chords,  intervals,  and  melodic  progres- 
sions, (Vc,  lieloiigin;;  to  one  key-scale. 

diatonic  chord,  s. 

Music:  A  chord  having  no  not*  chromati- 
cally altered. 

diatonic  interval,  s. 

Mu.-iir:  An  interval  formed  by  two  notes  of 
a  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  accidentals, 

diatonic  melody,  $. 

Music:  A  melody  not  including  notes  be- 
longing to  more  than  one  scale. 

diatonic  modulation,  5. 

Music :  A  modulation  by  which  a  key  is 
changed  to  another  closely  related  to  it. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

di-a-ton'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  diatonic ; 
-all!/.]    In  a  diatonic  manner. 

di'-a-tribe,  *  di-a-tri'-ba,  s.  [Lat.  dra- 
triha  =  a  place  or  scliotjl  for  disputations  ;  Gr. 
iiarpL^rj  (diatrihe)  =  (1)  a  wearing  away,  (2)  a 
discussion  ;  SiaTpipw  (diatribo)  =  (1)  to  wear 
away,  (ii)  to  discuss  ] 

*  1.  Of  both  forms :  A  ]tro]onged  discussion, 
a  treatise,  an  essay,  a  discourse. 

"That  exceUent  diatriba  upon  St.  Mark." — Wor- 
fhinytun  :  Prtface  to  Me.de's  Wurkt,  p.  1. 

2.  Ultimately  the  word  became  naturalized 
in  English  as  diatribe,  with  the  meaning  of  an 
invective  discourse  ;  a  strain  of  abuse  and 
reviling. 

■*  di-a-trib'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  diatrih{e)  ;  -ist.^ 
One  who  makes  a  prolonged  discussion  on 
anytliing  ;  the  maker  or  writer  of  a  diatribe. 

"The  same  I  desire  may  introduce  my  Addreaa  to 
this  UiatribUt." — ffammond:  Works,  voL  il,  pt.  iv., 
p.  134. 

di-a-try'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  Aia  (dio)= through,  and 

TpiVa  (truma)  =  a  hole.] 

PithFont.  :  A  genus  of  Cursorial  Birds.  Dia- 
tryvui  gigantea  is  twice  as  large  as  the  Ostrich. 
It  is  described  by  Professor  Cope  from  remains 
of  it  found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 
{Nicholson. ) 

*  di-au'-lon,  5.     [Gr.  BCav\o<;  (diaulos).^ 

Greek  Antlq. :  A  race-course,  the  circuit  of 
wliich  was  two  stadia,  or  1/200  feet,  wlience 
it  was  used  tn  signify  a  measure  of  two  stadia. 

•  di-a-zeu'-tic,    *  di-a-zeuc -tic,  a.    [Gr. 

6ta^euKTiKo?  {diazeuktlkbs)  =  disjunctive:  5id 
(di«)  =  between,  apart,  and  Cevyvvfii  (ze^tgnumi) 
=  to  join.]    Disjoining,  disjunctive. 

diazeutic-tone,  s. 

Music  :  A  tone  which  lay  between  two  tetra- 
chords,  as  the  modern  F  to  G. 

"Theynllnwed  to  this  dim^ittick  tone,  which  is  oui' 
Lft,  Mi,  the  proportion  of  uiue  to  eight.'— Harris. 

di-a~Zeux'-iS,  s.     [Gr.  Std^ev^is  (diazeuxis).} 
Mnsic:   The  separation  of  two  tetrachords 
by  a  tone ;   opposed  to  sjpi-nphe  (trufa^^)  or 
tlie  overlapping  of  tetrachords.      (S/ai7i.er  £ 

narreU.) 

di~az-6-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  dt  =  twice,  two- 
fohl.  and  Eng.,  &c.  azo{te)  =  nitrogen.] 

CT-em.  :  Diazo  compounds  are  derived  from 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  the  substitution  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, the  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  being  united 
to  each  other  by  two  bonds,  forming  a  dyad 
radical  (— N=N— ).  One  of  the  nitrogen 
atoms  is  directly  united  to  an  aromatic  hydro- 


carbon nidiciil,  and  the  other  to  an  atom  (if  a 
hiiloid  element,  as  CI,  Br,  or  to  an  add  radical, 
as  (NO3)',  as  diazo-benzene  bromide,  CtfHj'N  ~ 
NBr;  diazo-benzene  nitrate,  CgAj'N^N'NOg. 
Diazo  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  the  vajjour  of  nitrous  a<;id  on  the  salts  of 
aromatic  amido  compounds,  or  better,  by  dis- 
solving the  salt  of  the  aromatic  arnido  com- 
pound in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  addiu"  potas- 
sium nitrite,  thus  CuHs'NHa'HNOs-fHNOs-t- 
KNO2  =  CgHfl-N  =  NNO3  +  ni.X)  +  KNO3. 
Diazo  compounds  are  mostly  crystalline, 
colourless  substances,  which  turn  brown 
when  exposed  to  the  air  ;  they  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  are  pre- 
cipitated from  their  alcoliolic  solution  by 
ether;  they  explode  violently  when  heated 
and  on  percussion.  When  boiled  with  water 
they  are  decomposed,  yielding  phenol,  as 
CrtHs-Na-NOs+HoO  =  CbH5-0H  +  N...+  HNO3. 
When  boiled  with  strong  alcohol  they  yield 
hydrocarbons,  the  alcohol  being  oxidize<l  into 
aldehyde,  C6H5No.HS04+C2H60H=06He+ 
N2  -t-H2S04  +  CHs'CO-H. 

diazo-amido,  in  compos. 

(.'hem.  :  Diazoamido  compounds  are  ob- 
taineU  by  the  actlfin  of  the  salts  of  diazo- 
coinpounds  on  i)rimaryand  secondary  amines, 
asC6H5-Nn-N03+'2CflH5-NH2  =  C(;U5-N  =  N— 
NH-CeHs+CsUs-NHsHNOs.  Also  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  an  amido  aromatic 
compound  dissolved  in  ether,  as  2CflH6"NH2+ 
HNO2  =  CgHfiN  =  N— NHCgHg+SHsO.  The 
diazo-amido  compounds  are  mostly  neutral 
yellow  bodies,  whicli  do  not  unite  with  acids  ; 
they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  By  the  action  of 
liydrobromic  acid  thev  are  decomposed, 
CfiHs-Ng-NH-CgHB  +  2HBr  =  CgHsBr  +  No  + 
C6Hg-NH2'HBr.  Boiled  with  water  they  de- 
compose thus,  CgHs-NVNH'CeHs  +  H2O  = 
CeHg-OH+Ns+CeHs-NHo.    . 

^  Diazo-amido-henzene : 

Chem.  :  Diazo -amido -benzene,  CfiHs'N  = 
N— NH-CgHg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline, 
also  by  mixing  aniline  with  diazo-benzene 
nitrate.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot  alcohol  in 
golden  yellow  i)lates  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  melts  and  explodes  when  heated  to  91°.  It 
forms  a  double  salt  with  platinic  chloride, 
which  crystallizes  in  red  needles. 

diazo-benzene  perbromide,  5. 

CgHs-N— N— Br. 
Chem.  :  \      |  Diazo-benzene 

Br  Br 
bromide,  CgHg— N=N'Br,  unites  directly  with 
two  atoms  of  bromine.  Diazo-benzene  per- 
bromide  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes 
out  of  cold  alcohol  in  yellow  plates.  When 
boiled  with  strong  alcohol  it  vieids  monobrom 
benzene,  C6H5-N:>Br3=C6H5Br+Br2+N2. 

diazo-benzenimide,  s. 

CgHs-N-N. 
Chem,. :  CeHs'Ng,  or  V^       ObUined 

by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  diazo- 
benzene  perbromide,  C6H5'N'i"Br3  +  4NH3  = 
C6H5-N2-N-f3NH4Br  ;  also  by  the  action  of 
dilute  alkalies  on  the  nitroso  compound  of 
phenyl -hydrazin,  C6H5-N(NU)NH2.  Diazo- 
benzenimide  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  without  alteration  in  sulphuric  and  in 
nitric  acids.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  a  solution  of  it  in  alcohol, 
it  is  decom])Osed  into  ammonia  and  aniline, 
C6H5N3+SH'^CtjH5NH2-f2NH3. 

diazo-benzoic,  a. 

^  Diazo-benzoic  nitrate  : 

Chem. :  C6H4<n^'n— NO  .  0^*^*^^^  ^^ 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of 
meta-amido-benzoic  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  it  crystal- 
lizes in  colourless  prisms,  which  explode  vio- 
lently on  being  heated.  Boiled  with  water  it 
yields  meta-oxy -ben zoic  acid. 

diazo-phenol, ». 

chem. :  The  nitrate  is  obtained  along  with 
ortho  and  para-nitroplienol  by  passing  nitrous 
acid  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  phenol, 
CfiHs-OH,  cooled  with  ice.  It  crystallizes  in 
light  brown  needles. 

di-a-z6m'-a,  s.    [Gr.  =  a  girdle,  a  cornice.] 
1.  Arch. :  A  term  used  for  the  landing  and 
resting  places,   wliich  encircled    the  amphi- 


theatre at  different  heights,  like  so  many 
bands. 

2.  Zool.:  A  RenuB  of  Asci'Iia,  In  which  the 
species  are  disi)0[it;d  circularly  or  in  raya, 
sometimes  forming  one  or  more  stilliform 
systems,  imbedded  in  a  horizontal  gelatinooft 
mass. 

dib  (1),  dub,  8.    [Connected  with  dip  (q.v.). 

Cf.  Gael,  duhadk  —  a  pool,  a  pond.]  A  small 
pool  of  rain-water. 

"  He  keiu  the  luati  from  the  crowii  of  the  cauaewar, 

M  well  (u  the  duck  doeii  the  mlddeo  from  the  adl« 

dUf.'—At/rahire  Lvgateet.  p.  100. 

dib  (2),  «.    [Etym.  doubtful.  ] 

1.  Sing.  :  One  of  the  hmall  bones  (n  tb« 
leg  of  a  sheep,  a  hucklebone.    [See  also  Ait* 

TBAGALDS.] 

2.  Pl-wraX: 

(1)  A  childish  game,  in  which  the  players 
throw  up  the  small  bones  described  aliove,  or 
pebbles,  and  catch  them,  first  on  the  palm, 
and  then  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  called  aliio 
Chuckles. 

(2)  Money.    (Slang.) 

dib,  dibbe.  v.i.  &  t.    [Dip.] 

A*  Intrans.  :    In  angling,   to   dap  or  dip. 

IDiP.) 

"TlilB  klud  of  Qshlog  we  caJl  d&plng,  dabbing,  or 
dlbbinff :  wherein  you  are  always  to  have  your  line 
flying  hcfure  you,  up  or  duwu  the  river,  as  the  wind 
aerres,  ami  to  angle  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  b^uik  of 
the  aatue  »ide  wbeieoD  yoa  fttand."— IKoffon;  Angltr, 
p.  11..  ch.  V. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  dip. 

"  He  bad  tbalm  dib  tfa&lr  cuppes  all«.' 

Mel  Heal  BomUieg.  p.  UL 

^-bas'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Kng.  basic  (q.v.).]  An  acid  is  said  to  bo 
dibasic  when  it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, whicli  can  be  replaced  by  other  metala, 
as  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4.     [Bibasic  acid.] 

dib'-ber,  s.    [Dibble.] 

1.  One  who  dibs  or  angles  for  fish. 

2.  A  dibble  (q.v.). 

dib-ble,  -deb-yUe,  *dib-biUc,  *dib-le, 

s.  [A  dim.  Irom  di^=dip.]  A  pointed  imple- 
ment with  a  spade-handle  used  to  make  a  hole 
in  the  ground  to  receive  seed. 

"  m  1101  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  ol  them." 

Shaketp.  :  Winttr't  Tale,  iT.  <L 

^b'-ble,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dibble,  s.\ 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  holes  in  with  or  as  with  a  dibbla. 

"  A  skippiDK  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  diJ>blina  the  glebe,  prepared 
The  soft  receptacle."      Cowper  :    i'ardiey  Oak. 

2.  To  i»laiit  or  set  with  a  dibble. 

"  He's  broughte  forith  of  fureitjn  leeka. 
An'  dUibiet  them  in  hie  yardie." 

JCemaint  <lf  JftCJudale  Sorig,  p^  141 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dip  or  dib  in  angling. 

"This  stone-fly,  then  we  dape  or  dibble  with,  as  with 
the  drake.'—  Walton  :  Angler,  pt,  iL,  ch.  vii. 

dib -bier,  s.     [Eng.  dibbl(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  dibbles,  or  sets  plants  witii  a 
dibble. 

2.  A  dibble  or  dibbling  machine 

3.  One  who  dibbles  for  fish. 

dib'-bling,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Dibble,  v.\ 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  setting 
or  planting  with  a  dibble. 

dibbling  -  macliine,  s.  One  used  for 
making  holes  in  rows  for  potatosets,  for  beans, 
or  other  things  which  are  planted  isolated  in 
rows.  , 

di-ben'-zoyl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzoyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C]4Hio02  or  CfiHs-CO-CO-CeHs. 
Benzile,  a  diketone  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  benzoyl  chloride 
C'eHg  CO-Cl.  It  crystallizes  in  large  six-sided 
prisms,  melting  at  90°.  It  is  oxidized  by 
chromic  acid  mixture  in  benzoic  acid.  When 
heated  with  PCI5  to  200'  it  foriu.s  tolanetetra- 
ehl'-ride. 

di-ben'-zyl,  s.  [Pref.  di  ~  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  benzyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  ChHh,  or  CgHs  CHs-CHo-CeHs.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtnined  by  the  action 
of  sodmni  on  benzyl  chloride  CgHs-CHsCl.  or 
by    heating    stilbene,    CeHg-CH  =  CH-CgHs, 


fate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;    go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ss,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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tohan,  CeHs-C^C-C'cHr,,  or  desoxybeiizoin 
C6H5  CO-CHa'CeHg,  with  liydriodic  acid;  or 
by  the  action  of  aluminium  cliloride  on  benzene 
C'eHg,  and  ethylene  chh)ride,  C2H4CI2.  I>i- 
bpnzyl  crystallizes  in  large  ct>lourless  prisms 
which  melt  at  52°  and  boil  at  284°.  Heated 
to  500°  it  yields  stilbene  and  toluene.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzoic 
acid. 

di  Mas'-tu-la     fpl.    di-blas'-tu~l£e).    s. 

fPref.  di  =  twice,  twolold,  and  Eng-,  &c., 
bliUitulu  (q.v.).J 

BioK  :  Laiikester's  name  for  the  two-layered 
sac  developed  from  the  single  cells  consti- 
tuting the  germs  of  the  Enterozoa. 

di-both'-ri-an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  diboth- 
ri(M7u);  -U7I.J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  characteristic 
of,  the  Dibothriidfe. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  individual  of  the  Diboth- 
riidae. 

di-both-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diboth- 
ri(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.^ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  cestoid  flat-worms,  in 
which  there  are  only  two  suckers  on  the 
head. 

di-both'-ri-um,  s.      [Pief.   5t  (di),  and  Gr. 
fio0p(ov  {hothrion)  =  a  little  pit.] 
Zool. :  The  type-genus  of  Dibothriidse  (q.v.). 

di-bran-chi-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Gf.  fipdyxta  (brangchia)  = 
gills-J 

1.  Zool.:  An  orderofCephalopods  character- 
ized by  the  possession  of  twogiUs  only,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  shell,  if  external,  as  is  rarely 
the  case,  is  never  chambered.  It  includes  the 
Cuttle-fishes,  Squids,  and  Paper  Nautilus,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  family  of  Belemnitidte.  The 
order  contains  two  sections,  Octopoda  and 
Decapoda. 

2.  Palceont. :  [Belemnitid-e]. 
di-bran'-chi-ate,  a.  &  s.    [Dm  ranch:  at  a.] 

A.  .45  adj.  :  Having  two  gills ;  as  the  di- 
branchiate  Cephalopods. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  member  of  the  order 
Dibranchiata  (q.v.). 

dl'-broTT^-.  di-bro'-mo-,  in  compos.  [Pref. 
dl  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.,  &c.  bromiiie) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  compounds  in 
which  two  atoms  of  bromine  have  replaced 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  as  dibrom-benzeue, 
C6H4Br.,. 

di-brom'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eug.,  &c.,  bromide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  in  which  two  atoms  of 
bromine  are  united  to  a  dyad  element  or  radi- 
cal, as  ethylene  dibromide  C2H4Br.>  Also 
called  Bibromide. 

dib'-Stone,  s.  [Eng.  dib  (2),  8.,  and  stone 
(q.v). J  A  children's  game,  known  also  as 
dibs,  chuckies,  &c. 

"  I  have  seen  little  girls  exercise  whole  hours  to- 
gether, (uid  tniie  abuuaaiice  of  paiiis,  to  be  expert  at 
dibston  es." — Locke. 

<li-bu'-tyl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.,  butyl  (([.v.).'] 

Chem.:  Normal  oct■^ne,C8Hl8,  or  C4HyC4H9. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
butyl  iodide.     It  boils  at  125°. 

di-bu-t^-al'-dine,  s,  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold;  Eng.,  &c.,  initytiic),  ald{ehyd€),  axid 
sutf.  -trie  (C/i^»i.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  base  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
molecules  of  butyric  aldehyde  with  one  mnle- 
w  cule  of  ammonia.  It  is  obtained  along  with 
tetrabntyraldine  by  treating  normal  butyiic 
aldeliyde  with  alcoholic  ammonia  for  two 
. .  months  at  30°  or  one  day  at  100'.  By  dry  dis- 
tillation it  yields  paraconine,  an  alkaloid 
havin's^the  properties  of  conine. 

di-ca-cious,  a.  [Lat.  dicax  (genit.  dicacis)  = 
talkative  ;  dico  =  to  say.]    Talkative,  saucy. 

*  di-ca'-  ^ious  ~  ness,    s.       [Eng.   dtcaciovs  ; 

-ness.]    Talkativeness,  pertness.    {Ash.) 

•  di-ca9'-i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  dicacitos,  from  dicax.'] 

1.  Talkativeness,  fluency. 


"'I'u  ri>i[iit  the  freedom  of  intjuiry  uft.ur  it  for  their 
dicacUi/."—/li/rom .'  Enthutiasm  (latrud.). 

2.  Saucineas,  pertness. 

"ThU  gnve  a  Bort  of  petulant  dicacity  \/a  bis  repar- 
tees."—Wrui'ejp.'  Spiritual  Quixote,  L  2. 

"  di-93B-6r-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  fiiwatos  {dikaios)  = 
just,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Rhct. :  A  llgure  of  speech  by  which  an  orator 
endeavours  to  move  an  audience  in  his  favour. 

di-car'-bdn-ate»  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng"  carbonate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  apjilied  to  a  carbonate  con- 
taining one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  with  two  of 
the  element  with  which  it  is  combined. 

*  dic'-ast,  5.   [Gr.  StKaiTTri^  (dikast(ls)  =  a  judge, 
or  rather  a  juror  ;  5Ur]  {dilce)  —  justice.] 
Greek  Antiq. :  A  juror. 

*dic-as'-ter-^,  s.     [Gr.  SiKaa-rripioi'  (dikas- 

tirUm).'} 
Greek  Antiq.  :  A  court  of  justice. 

di9e,  *  dees,  *  dis,  •  dies,  *  dyse,  5.  pi. 

[DiE(2),  s.] 

1.  [Die,  s.] 

2.  A  game  played  with  dice. 

dice-box,  s.  The  box  or  cylindrical  case 
out  of  which  dice  are  thrown. 

"  When  the  bottlp  or  the  dice-box  waa  going  round." 
JUacaulai/ :  Jlist.  Enij.,  ch.  vi. 

dice-coal,  s.  The  layers  in  a  coal-seam 
of  a  glossy  bituminous  nature,  whic^  break 

up  into  cubical  pieces. 

di9e,  *  dycyn»  v.i.  &  t.    [Dice,  5.] 

A.  Intmns. :  To  play  at  dice,  to  gamble. 

"  The  Dick  Talbot  who  bad  diced  and  revelled  with 
Gramniont," — Hacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.  ch.  rvii. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sew  a  kind  of  waved  or  zigzag  pattern 
round  the  edge  of  a  dress. 

2.  To  ornament  with  squares  or  diamonds 
by  pressure.    [Dicing.] 

*  3.  To  cut  up  in  cubes  or  squares. 
"  Dya/n,  us  men  do  brede,  or  other  lyke.    Qttadro." 
—Prompt.  Parv. 

di-jen'-tra,  s.  [Gr.  diKevTpos  (dikcntros)  = 
with  two  stings  :  ot  =  di's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  KeVrpos  (keJitros)  =  a  sting.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Pumariacea:, 
tribe  Funiarieffi.  Dicentra  ciicullaria  has  been 
employed  in  America  as  a  medicine  to  expel 
intestinal  worms,  and  as  an  euimenagogue.  It 
is  a  tree  growing  in  Brazil  and  Guiana. 

di-9epb'-ak-lous,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  5i?  (dis)  = 
twice,  two-fold,  and  « eiJaAi)  (kephali})  =  a  head.] 
Having  two  heads  on  one  body  ;  two-beaded. 

di'-^er,  *  di-cour,  *  di-sar,  *  dy-sar,  s. 

[Eug.  dic{e) ;  -er.]    One  wlio  plays  at  dice  ;  a 
gambler. 

"  As  false  as  dicer's  oaths."     Shakeap. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4. 

dl'-5er-as,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Gr.  «epas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

rahrnnt.  :  A  genus  of  massive  bivalves  of 
the  Middle  Oolites,  belonging  to  the  family 


B  A 

DICERAS. 
Right  Valve.  B.  Left  Valve. 

Chaniidee  or  Clam-shells.  The  shell  is  sub- 
equivalve,  attached  by  either  ambo  ;  beaks 
very  prominent,  spiral,  furrowed  externally 
by  ligamental  grooves ;  hinge  very  thick  ; 
teeth  2—1,  prominent.  The  beaks  are  twisted 
backwards  like  rams"  horns.    (Woodward,  &,<:.) 

diceras  limestone,  s. 

Geo!.  :  A  divi.si"n  of  the  Oolite  in  the  Alps, 
in  which  the  shells  of  the  genus  Diceras  occur 
in  great  abundance. 


"dlch  (1).  ^dlchcn,  v.t.    [Dike,  v     Ditch-] 

1.  To  dig. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  The  whiche  toune  the  quu«ue  Slmyramiu 
Leet  dichoii  al  abuul." 

Chaucer:  Leg.  OqoU  Women;  Tetbe,  S. 

*  dich  (2),  V.i.  [A  corruption  of  do  't  =  do  it.) 
May  it  do. 

"  Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart.  Apeinautus." 
Sluikfup.:  Timoii  '>/  Athent,  1.  2. 

IT  Though  this  has  the  apjiearance  of  being 
a  familiar  and  colloquial  foi  in,  it  has  not  been 
met  with  elsewhere  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  known  to 
be  provincial.     (Naves.) 

"^dich,  *diche,  s.    [Ditch,  Dike.] 

di-chaals,  di-chals,  s.  [Gael,  diochla.}  A 
reiiroof,  a  correction,  a  beating. 

di~chas'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  5ixa^<"  (dic}iazo)  = 
1o  p.irt  asunder  ;  Si\a  (dicka)  —  in  two  paits, 
apart.]    Spontaneous  subdivision. 

di'Ch^s'-tic,  a.  [Dichastasis.]  Capable  of 
.spontaneous  subdivision. 

di-che-les-ti'-i-dse,s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diche- 
le^ti(uTn),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -iclai.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Entomostracans,  order 
Parasita.  The  anterior  segment  has  four 
antenme,  one  pair  is  filiform,  the  others  stout 
and  furnished  with  aiirehensile  claw. 

di-che-les'-ti-um.  s.  [Prob.  from  Gr  StxnAo? 

Idichelos)  =  two  parted  ;  SixTj^ov  (dichelon)  = 
forceps.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Diche- 
lestidae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
fishes,  &c. 

di-Cbens,  s.  pi.  [Prob.  connected  with  di- 
chcels  (q.v.).]    A  beating  ;  a  correction. 

"  They'll  get  their  dichens  for't  some diiy."— Bi-ownie 
ofBodsbeck,  U.  127. 

^-chlam-yd'-e-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Gr.  ;^AajLti's  (chlamus)  =:  a.  cloak,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -eous.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  coverings,  a  corolla  and 
a  calyx. 

di-cMbr'-,  ^-chldr'-o-,  in  compos.  [Pref. 
di  =  twice,  and  Eng.,  &c.,  chloro-  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Applied  to  compounds  in  which 
two  atoms  of  chlorine  have  replaced  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  as  dichloracetic  acid. 

dicbloracetic  acid,  s.     [Chloracktic 

ACID.] 

di-chlbr-hy'-drin,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.,  iic,  chlorhydrin  (q.v.).  j 

Cliem. :  C3Hg"'(OH)Cl2.  Dichlorhydrin  ex- 
ists in  two  moditications  :  (1)  Symmetrical, 
CH2Cl-0H(0H)-CHoCl.  Obtained  by  saturat- 
ing equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and  glacial 
acetic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  100% 
neutralizing  witli  sodium  carbonate,  and  frac- 
tionating the   resulting  oil ;  or  by  shaking 

CHo-CH-CHsCi, 
epichlorhydrin,  \      /  with  concen- 

trated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  an  ethereal- 
sineUing  liquid,  boiling  at  172°.  Slightly 
soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  it  is 
converted  into  isoproiiyl  iodide  ;  by  sodium 
amalgam  into  isoprnpyl  alcohol.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  oxidized 
into  chloracetic  acid  and  /3  dichloracetone, 
CHCl-COCHCl.  (2)  Unsymmetrical,  CIIoCl- 
CHCrCH:,<OH).  Obtained  by  the  addition  of 
chlorine  fo  allyl  alcohol,  or  of  hviiochloro'is 
acid  to  allyl  chhiride,  CH2=  CH'CHsCl.  It 
is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  182°;  is  converted  into 
allyl  alcohol  by  sodium,  and  by  fuming  nitric 
acid  it  is  oxidized  into  dichlor-propionic  acid. 

di-chlbr'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  chhyride  (q.v.).] 

CJiem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  chlor- 
ine with  an  element  or  radical,  as  ethylene 
dichloride,  C2H4'  'Clo.  Bichlorides  are  often 
called  bichlorides  (o.v.). 

di-cho-tou'-n©,  s.  [Gr.  Si'xa  (dicha)  =  in  two 
parts,  apart,  and  pouv6<;  (bouiws)  =  a  height, 
a  ridge.] 

Pala-mit.  :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging 
to  the  family  Anoplotlieridae,  and  found  in  tlie 
Middle  Eocene  formations.  They  form  a  kind 
of  transition  between  the  Swine  and  the  true 
Ruminants.  They  are  so  called  from  the 
ridges  in  the  upper  molars. 


boil,  boy;   poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ^  t 
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di'-ohd-don,  9.  [Gr.  St'xa  (dicha)  =  two  parts, 
ap.ut.aiid  oSous  (odoiis), geuit. bS6vT0'i {odontos) 
=  ,1  tonUi.] 

PiilmoiU. :  A  genus  of  (irtiodactyleMaiuni^iIs, 
fouiul  in  Hiu  Middle  Toi-tiary  ffirnialioii.s  In 
liiiinpahire,  and  so  called  from  Uw  d<>u\>V; 
crt^'scent-sliapiid  liims  of  enamel  on  llie  upp"r 
stiif;irf'  of  the  true  molars,  Tliey  are  closely 
alli-;d  to  the  genns  Uichobuiie  (q.v.). 

di-chog'-a-mous,  a.    lEng.    dvchoga'n^y) ; 

-oas.\ 
Hot. :  Cliaractcrized  by  dichogamy. 

di-chdg'-a-iny,  >-.  [Gr.  St'xi  (dtcfui)  =  in  two 
parts,  apai*t,  and  ya^os  ('ja'tios)  =  a  nmrrii^»e.] 
Bot.:  A  provision  in  hermaphrodite  flowers 
to  jirevent  self-fertilizatiuu,  tlie  stamens  and 
jiistils  witliin  the  same  flower  not  being 
matured  at  tliu  uamu  time. 

di-cho-grap'-sus,  «.  [Gr.  fii'xa  =  apart, 
asunder,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsus,  a  modiflca- 
tion  of  gnipiulite  (q.v.).] 

Paheont.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Hydrozoa,  he- 
longing  to  Uie  suh-clas8  Graptolitidae  (Grap- 
tolites).  There  are  more  than  four  (usually 
eight)  simple  monoprionidian  branches,  arising 
from  tlie  same  nutnb'.T  of  divisions  of  a  non- 
celluliferous  hasal  process. 

di-chon'-dra,  s.  fGr.  it  =  3i«  (dis)  =  twice, 
twolnld,  and'xoi'Apo?  (chondros)  =  com,  grain, 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capsules.] 

Bot. ;  A  genus  of  Convolvidacea,  tribe  Di- 
chondreae,  of  which  it  is  the  type. 

di-chdn'-dre-S9,  s.  7>?.  [Mod.  hat.  dichondr(a), 
and  Lat.  fum.  pi.  adj.  snlf.  -cce.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Convolvulaceae,  charac- 
terized by  having  the  carpels  distinct  instead 
of  coiisoUdattid. 

di-  chord,  s.     [Gr.  fii  =  5w  (dis)  =  tmce,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  c/ioni  (q.v.).] 
A'htsic : 

1.  An  instrument  having  two  strings. 

2.  An  instniment  having  two  strmgs  to 
each  note. 

^-chot'-om-ic,  a.    [Eng.  dlchotom(y) ;  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Branching  olf  or  dividing 
into  two  parts,  heads,  or  divisions  ;  double. 

"The  Scriptural  repreaeutatlon  is  as  often  dicko- 
tomic  as  it  is  tricbotomic." — liritish  Qwtrterlj/  Jicview, 
VoLlTii.,p.  301  (1873). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Dichotomgus  (q.v.). 

•  di-Chof -O-mist,  s.     [Eng.  dwhotomiy) ;  -ist.] 

One  who  dichotomizes  or  divides  things  into 
two. 

■•  He  that  will  be  a  flat  dichotomUt  .  .  , 
la  in  your  Judjonent  thought  a  learned  man.** 

JIai  tow«  ■  Jliisiacre  at  Purii,  L  L 

*  di-chot'-o-mize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Gr.  StxoTOfjifw 
(dichotomco).  from  Si^a  (dichu)  =  in  two,  aj)art, 
and  TOfxij  {tome)  =  a  cutting  ;  Tefivu  (temno)  = 
to  cut.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  divide 
or  bre^k  up  into  pairs. 

"That  great  city  might  well  be  dichotomized  Into 
cloisters  iiud  hospitals."— fii*ft"^  l/all :  Epist.,  i.  5. 

C  Intrans. :  To  separate  into  two  parts. 

di-chot'-o-nuzed,  pa.  j«ir.  &  a.  [Dichoto- 
mize.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Astron. :  Half  illuminated.  An  astronom- 
ical term,  used  especially  with  regard  to  the 
moon. 

"This  is  a  Greek  expression,  used  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  mooii  when  it  is  dUhotomized." — Prqf. 
Airy  :  Pop   Aitronomy  (6th  ed.).  p.  16T 

di-chot'-O-mous,  a.  [Gr.  Sixotomos  (dichot- 
omos)  =  cut  or  divided  into  two  parts  or 
divisions.] 

Bot. :  Branching  or  dividing  into  twos  or 
pairs. 

"The  divisions  in  thia  case  always  take  place  by 


two. . 

5  3St 


a  &  didiolomouA  lavaxQcr.'—Saf/our:  Botany, 


dichotomons-corymbed,  a. 

Bot.  :  Comjiosed  of  corymbs  in  which  the 
pedicles  are  dichotomous. 

di-chot'-o-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dichoto- 
thuus  ;  dy.]     In  a  diciiot^imona  manner, 

^-chot'-o-my,  *  di-chot'-o-imLe,  «.  [Fr. 
dicholumie ;  Gr.  6t\oTo;iia  {dichotomia)  =s  a  di- 
vision into  two  parts  or  heads.] 


"  I.  Ordinary  Language. : 

1.  A  dividing  or  division  ;  a  separation. 

"  A  tjeneral  breach  or  dU:>iotoritif  with  thuir  church." 
Brouine. 

2.  A  distribution  or  division  into  pairs. 

"  Wbiitioever  doth  not  aytlv  fall  within  those  dU 
cfiofomiet."—Bncan :  On  L«amlng,  bk.  vL,  cb.  IL,  f  L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  A  distribution  or  separation  of 
ideas  by  pairs;  the  division  of  a  class  into 
two  sub-classes  opposed  to  each  other  by  cou- 
tradicUou 


twelves,  4c."— H'a((«.-  lAf/tc. 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  applied  to  that  kind  of  branch- 
ing by  a  constant  furcation  or  division  into  two 
parts,  as  where  the  stem  of  a  plant  brandies 
into  two  branchlets,  oaeh  of  which  in  its  turn 
divides  into  others,  and  so  on.  Example,  the 
mistletoe.  The  veins  of  various  ferns  thus 
branch  dichotomonsly. 

3.  Astron. :  Tliat  phase  of  the  moon  wliere 
it  appears  bisected  or  is  only  half  illuminated, 
as  at  the  quadratures. 

di-Chro'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  St'^poo?  (dic/iroos)=of  two 
colours.]    The  same  as  Dicukoitic  (q.v.). 

di'-Chrd-X^m,  s.  [Gr.  Ai'xpoio  (dichroia)=^ 
double  colour,  from  fii  =  it's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold;  XP^^  (chroa),  XP°^^  (cfcrofa)=  colour, 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.] 

Optics:  The  property  by  which  a  crystal- 
lized body  assimies  two  or  more  colours,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  by  which  light  is 
transmitted  through  it.  Examples,  iolite, 
mica,  muriate  of  palladium,  <fec.  Dichroism 
depends  upon  the  absorjitiou  of  some  of  the 
coloured  rays  of  the  polarized  light  in  its 
passage  through  the  crystal,  this  absorption 
varjing  with  the  different  relative  positions  of 
the  planes  of  primitive  polarization  of  these 
rays  to  the  axis  of  double  refraction  of  the 
crystals,  so  that  the  two  pencils  formed  by 
double  refraction  are  diflerently  coloured. 

dx'-chro-ite,  s.      [Gr.  St'xpoo?  (dickroos)  r^  of 
two  colours,  and  Eng.  suft",  -ite  (Afm.)(q.v.).J 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.v.). 

di-chro-it'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Si'xpoos  (dichroos)  =  of 
two  colours.]  Cliaractcrized  by  dichroism  ; 
exhibiting  dichroism. 

"In  ia/it  the  agent,  whatever  It  U.  which  sends  us 
the  light  of  the  elty.  exercises  in  bo  doing  a  dichroidc 
action." — Tyndall :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  ed.),  ch.  vii,. 
pp.  141,  lt2. 

di-cliro'-  mate,  s.     [Gr.  Si  =  Si^  (dis)  twice, 

twofold  ;  and  Eng.  cliromatc  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  double  chromate.  Potassium 
dichromate  has  tlie  formula  K2Cr207,  or 
KoCrO4-Cr03.     [Chbomate.] 

di-chro-mat'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  St  =  Sk  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  chromatic  (q.v.).] 
Characterized  by  or  producing  two  colours, 

di'-Chro-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sixpoos  (dickroos).'] 
The  same  as  Dichroitic  (q.v.). 

di-Cliro-SCOpe,  s.  [Gr.  ii'xpota  (dichroia) 
=  double  colour,  and  tncon-eo)  (skopeo)  =  to 
see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  to  exhibit  the  two 
complementary  colours  of  polarized  light. 
The  quality  called  the  dichroism  of  crj's'tals 
consists  in  transmitting  different  colom-s  when 
viewed  in  different  directions.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  apjiaratus  invented  by 
Ajago  and  Brewster.  As  constructed  by 
Brewster,  it  consists  of  a  tube  about  two 
inches  long,  blackened  on  the  interior,  and 
attached  to  a  ball  and  socket.  The  ball  cnn- 
tains  two  pirisms  of  calcareous  spar,  separated 
by  a  film  of  sulphate  of  lime,  so  placed  that 
each  pair  of  the  four  images  is  tinged  witli  the 
complementary  colours.  A  lens  is  arranged 
upon  or  near  the  prisms  eitlier  at  front  or 
back.  On  viewing  the  sky  or  any  luminous 
object,  four  brilliantly  coloured  images  of  the 
aperture  will  be  seen,  the  colour  of  the  two 
middle  ones  being  complementary  to  that  of 
the  outer  ones.  By  moving  the  ball  in  the 
socket  the  colours  will  constantly  change, 
and  the  images  will  sometimes  overlap  and 
sometimes  separate,  exhibiting  a  great  variety 
of  hues,  pleasing  the  eye  by  tlieir  combina- 
tions and  by  the  soft  harmony  of  their  con- 
trasts. Many  beautiful  variations  may  be 
obtained  by  using  several  nlms  of  sulphate  of 
lime  having  tlieir  axes  variously  inclined  to 
one  another.    (Knight.) 


di-chro-scop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dich7<jscQij(i) ;  -it:.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  dichroism,  or  the  use  of 
tlie  dichroscope. 

•  dlcht,  *  dycht,  v.t.    [Dioht.  ] 

diq'-ihg,   •  dya-yng,  pr.  par.^  a,,   A  a, 

[Dice,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .48  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  gambling  or  playing  with 
dice. 

**  What  cununys  of  dygynsf  I  pray  you  hark." 
Towruley  Myit.,  p.  S4S. 

2.  A  mode  of  ornamenting  leather  in  Sfiuares 
or  diamonds  by  luessure,  eillier  of  a  blunt  awl 
or  an  edging-tool,  or  in  a  machine  by  itressure 
between  dies. 


dicing-hoiise, 

hulL 


8.    A  gambling-houBe ;  a 


"There  is  Auch  dUAng-lunuct  also,  they  say,  as  had 
not  been  wout  ty  be."— loiy wiei* :  Herm.  v. 

dl-^ui'-na-mene,  &.  [Pref.  (Zi= twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  dnrwiTn^ite  (q.v.).] 

Clbem, :  CiqHiq,  Distyrol,  distyrolene.  A 
hydrocarbon  formed  by  heating  cinnaniene, 
CgHg,  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  170',  It  is 
an  oily  liquid. 

*  dick,  s.  [A  corruiition  of  Rtchard.]  Ap- 
parently, a  worthless  fellow. 

"  O,  be.  str,  he's  a  desperate  Dick,  Indeed.  Bar  Mm 
your  house." — London  I'n^Uigal,  L  2. 

dxck'-en;^,  inter}.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  devilr 
kins  or  devils.]    The  devil,  the  deuce. 

"I  cnnuot  tell  what  tlie  diektm  his  aaoM  la."-> 
Shahegp, :  J/crr]/  Wives,  iii.  2. 

dick'-er,  s.  [h-  Ger.  &  Sw.  deker;  Ger.  decker= 
ten  hides  or  skins;  Low  Lat.  ducra,  decara, 
from  Lat.  decuria=tiie  number  of  ten  ;  decern 
=  ten.]  [Daker.]  A  number  or  quantity  of 
ten  of  any  commodity,  as  a  dcdcer  of  hides  or 
skins  =  ten  hides  or  skins  ;  a  bundle. 

'"Behold,"  said  Paa,  'a  whole  dicker  of  wit.'" — 
Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

dick'-er,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Prob.  from  Dicker,  «.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  bari^er,  to  exchange,  to  deal 
in.    (Anierican.) 

B.  Intrans.:  To  barter,  to  chaffer,  to  haggle, 
to  drive  a  bargain. 

"I  had  acquired  quite  a  reputation  in  dickering 
with  the  thievish  Italian  landlords  and  vetturmi"— 
Headley  :  LeUers/rom  JCaly  (IMS),  p.  S9. 

dick-ey  (l),  dick'-y  (1),  s.     [Perhaps  from 
Dut,    dekken,    Ger.   decKen=:  to   cover;    A-S. 
tkeccan  =  to  thatch,  to   cover;   Icel.  tkekja; 
Dan.  doikke.]    [Thatch,  v.} 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

1.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib ;  a  leathern 
apron. 

2.  A  linen  shirt-front. 

IL  Vehicles:  A  seat  behind  the  body  of  a 
carriage  for  servants.  In  the  old-fashioned 
Ehiglish  slage-coach  it  was  occupied  by  the 
guard  and  some  passengers. 

"  Mr,  Bob  Sawyer  was  seated,  not  in  the  dickev,  but 
on  the  roof  of  the  chaise."— /l*cA«w ."  PitJ:iDick.  en.  L 

dick'-ey  (2),  dick-y  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from 
Eicliard.]    An  ass,  a  donkey. 
"  Time  to  besin  the  Dick^  races. 
More  fameil  for  laughter  than  for  speed." 

Bloo'njield  :  fUchard  i  Kate.    {Davtet.} 

dickey-bird*  s.  A  pet  name  for  a  little 
bird. 

"  The  dear  little  dick^-hiids  canil  away." 

Barham:  Kniijlu  A  Lattg. 

dicky-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  Bellis  perennts. 

^  Large  dicky-daisy :  Chrysanthemuinkucai^ 
the  mum. 

dicky-delver,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vinca  major  or  minor. 

dick-so'-ni-a,  s.  [Kamed  after  Mr.  Jamea 
Dickson,  an  eminent  cryptogamic  botanist.] 

Boi. :  A  genus  of  Polypodiacese,  the  type 
of  the  section  Dicksonieae.  The  species  are 
mostly  arborescent  ferns  from  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  tree-fern  of  St.  Helena  is 
Dicksoiiia  arborescens.  It  has  more  than 
once  been  brouglit  to  this  country,  but  has 
died  in  a  few  months.  Other  species  of  the 
genus  have  also  been  introduced.  Of  these 
D.  Antarctica  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  often 
seen  in  greenhouses. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur    rule. full:  trv.  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dioksonieee— dictate 
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dick-sd-ni-e'-te,  s.  pL    (Mod.  Lat.  dicksonia, 
:iini  Lat.  Tern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -eic.] 
Boi. :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceaa. 

dicU'-^,  a.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  Not  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  or  safe  state  ;  doubtful,  questiou- 
able.    (Slang. ) 

"  It  [meatl  couldn't  do  any  one  much  hnrm  if  It  was 
ever  ao  dick]/."— Da  ill/  Tch-graph,  Oct.  3rd,  1882. 

di-cle'-fi-um,  5.  [Gr.  SikKC^  (difc i is)  =  fold- 
ing two  ways.] 

Bot. :  A  small,  dry,  indehiscent  pericai-p, 
having  the  indurated  perianth  adherent  to  the 
larpel,  and  forming  part  of  the  shell,  aa  in 
Marvel  of  Peru. 

di' -elm-ate,  ^-clin'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  St  =  St? 

(tits)  —  twice,   twofold,    and    kKlvoi   (klino)  = 
to  bend,  to  incline.] 

Crystallog. :  A  term  applied  to  crystals  in 
whiclitwo  of  the  axes  are  obliquely  inclined, 
as  in  the  oblique  rectangular  i)rism. 

dl'-clin-ous,  a.  [Gr.  hi  =  fit's  (dis)  ~  twice, 
twttfold,  a,ndK\iv7}(klinc)  =  a,  bed;  KXtvia  {klino) 
=  to  bend,  to  incline.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  term  given  to  plants  which  have 
the  stamens  in  one  flower  and  the  pistils  in 
another. 

2.  Crystallog. :  The  same  as  DiCLiNic(q.v.). 

di-clip'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  At  =  AU  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  (cAeiiu  (klew)  =  to  shut,  and  Tn-epoc 
ipteron)  =  a  wing.  So  named  because  the 
fruit  is  two-valved.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Acanthaceee,  tribe  Diclip- 
teresB,  of  wliich  it  is  the  type.  The  sepals 
are  five,  the  corolla  two-lipped,  its  tube 
twisted,  the  stamens  two.  About  seventy 
species  are  known  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres. 

di-clip-ter'~i-de9,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dtcUp- 
tcr(a),  and  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida-.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Acanthacete. 

di-COC'-COUS,  rt.  [Gr.  SiKOKKO<;  (dikokkos), 
from  5t=  S«  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  icokkos 
(kokkos)  =  a  berry.] 

Bot, :  Two-grained ;  consisting  of  two  co- 
hering grains  or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

di-90e'-lous,  a.  [Gr.  fit  =  fiiV  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  icotXos  (koilos)  =  hollow,]  Having 
two  cavities.  Used  chiefly  of  the  heart  iu 
animals. 

di-con'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  3t  =  615  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng  (a)conic  (q.v.).'] 

Ckem.  :  A  term  occurring  only  iu  the  fol- 
lowing compound. 

diconic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CoHioOg.  Obtained  by  heating  citric 
acid  to  190  to  200**  with  concentrated  liydro- 
chloric  acid.  At  140°.  acoiiitic  acid  is  formed, 
along  with  a  syrupy  variety  of  citric  acid 
called  dicitric  acid  ;  on  further  heating  the 
mixture  diconic  acid  is  formed  ;  also  by  heat- 
ing aconitic  acid  with  fujniug  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  small  crystals,  which 
melt  at  200°,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     (Watts  :  Diet.  Chcm.) 

di-cot-y-le'-don  (pi.  di-cot-y-le'-don^, 
di-cot-y-le'-don-es,  5.    [Gr.  pref.  fii  =  fii's 
(dis)  =  twice,  and  KOT-uAefiuic  (kotuledon)  =  any 
cup-shaped  hollow  or  cavity.] 
Botany  : 

1.  (5i7f.gr. ) :  A  plant  having  two  cotyledons 
or  seed-leaves,  that  is,  primordial  leaves,  con- 
tained in  the  embryo.  The  majority  of  flower- 
ing plants  have  this  structure.  When  there- 
fore seed  is  sown,  in  most  cases  the  future 
plant  first  appears  above  the  ground  as  a  tiny 
two-leaved  existence,  and  in  certain  cases  the 
next  pair  of  leaves  which  appear,  and  all  the 
future  ones,  are  of  a  (litfcrent  structure  from 
the  tirst.  Tlie  primordial  pair  of  leaves  are 
the  two  cotyledons.  Their  use  in  the  economy 
of  nature  is  to  shelter  the  ordinary  leaves 
situated  inside. 

2.  (PI. ) :  The  highest  class  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  containing  oidcrs  of  plants  with  tlie 
structure  of  seed  described  under  1.  It  Is  a 
natnral  division  and  has  other  characteristics 
than  that  now  mentioned  ;  specially,  new  wood 
is  added  to  tlie  old  externally,  whence  these 
plants  are  very  often  termed  Exogens  (q.v.), 
The  Dicotyledons  comprise  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  known  plants. 


di-cdt-y-le'-ddn-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &e. 
dicotykdon,  and  Eng.,  liiC.  suff".  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  two  cotyledons;  pertaining 
to  the  class  Dicotyludones. 

"Thearrauueiueut  of  the  cotyledoiiB  follows  the  Bame 
InwHnsthntoi  the  leaves  in  dlcotj/leiiaTvyutiorexvgenoiu 
plants,  being  opvoaltu  or  verticillate.  according  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  tii&."—Bal/our :   Botany, 

di-c6t'-^l-es.  s.  [Gr.  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  and 
kotuAt)  (kotule)  =  a  cavity.]    [Feccarv,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Swine  [Sdid-g  (q.v.)]. 
familiarly  known  as  Peccaries,  confined  to  the 
American  continent  and  ranging  from  Para- 
guay as  far  north  as  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The 
Dicotyles  differ  from  other  swine  in  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  teetli,  in  having  only  three 
toes  on  each  hind  foot,  and  in  possessing  a 
glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  secreting  a 
fetid  liumour  ;  for  the  rest  they  are  not  unlike 
small  pigs,  either  in  appearance  or  habits,  and 
are  gregarious,  generally  occurring  in  small 
flocks.  Two  species  of  Peccary  are  known — 
the  Common,  or  Collared  Peccary  (Dicotyles 
torqnatiis),  and  the  White-Lipped  Peccary 
(D.  labiatus).  The  latter,  which  is  the  larger 
and  more  ferocious  of  the  two,  is  confined  to 
the  forests  of  South  America. 

di-cran-a'-^e-w,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  rficraa- 
(um),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acfior.] 

Bot. ;  A  family  of  apocarpous  operculate 
Mosses,  branching  by  innovations,  or  with  the 
tops  of  the  fertile  branches  several  times 
divided.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  or  subu- 
late ;  cells  prosenchyrnatous,  rarely  papillose  ; 
capsule  oval  or  cylindrical,  arched  or  straight. 
There  are  two  British  genera. 

di-cran-69'-er-us,  s.  [Gr.  fiiVpaws  (di- 
kranos)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  Ktpls  (kera^) 
=  a  horn.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to 
the  Antelope  family,  in  which  the  horns  are 
greatly  compressed,  rougli,  with  an  anterior 
process  ;  tad  very  short,  facial  line  convex ; 
structure  cen'ine. 

di-cran-o-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  fitVpai-o?  (di- 
kranos)  =  two-headed,  forked,  and  Mod.  Lat. 
graj^us  =  a  modif.  of  gTaptolite  (q.v.).] 

Palaont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa,  be 
longing  to  the  sub-class  Graptolitida;  (Grapto- 
lites)  ;  exclusively  Lower  Silurian.  Polypary 
is  at  first  diprionidian,  but  soon  splits  into 
two  monoprionidiau  brandies,  which  curry  tbe 
cellules  along  their  outer  margins.  (Nickolson.) 

di-cra'-num,  s.  (Gr.  dUpavos  (dikranos)  ~ 
two-headed,  forked.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Dicranacea;.  It  includes  numer- 
ous British  species,  veiy  varied  in  size  and 
habit ;  some,  like  D.  scoparium,  very  common. 
(Griffith  <&  Hen/rey.) 

di-crot'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  fii  ==  fit's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold ;  and  «poTe'w  (A:roieo)=tom;ike  to  rattle,  to 
knock,  to  strike  ;  icporos  (krotos)=  a  striking  or 
rattling  together.] 

Pathol. :  An  epithet  applied  to  the  pulse, 
when  the  artery,  when  felt,  conveys  the  sen- 
sation of  a  doulile  pulsation. 

di'-crot-ism,  s.     [From  the  same  elements  as 
dicrotic  (q.v.),  and  Eng  suff.  •ism.'\ 
Physiol, :  The  double  beating  of  the  pulse. 

di'-crot-OUS,  a.     [Gr. fiiVporos  (dikrotos).'] 
Med. :  Beating  twice  as  fast  as   usual  (ap- 
plied to  the  pulse). 

di'-crot-fim,  s.  [Gr.  fiiVporoc  (dikrotos)  = 
douV)le-beating  pace,  with  two  ranks  of  oars  : 
fit  =  fiis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Kporeut 
(kroted)  —  to  make  to  rattle,  to  strike.]  A 
boat  with  two  oars,  or  with  two  banks  of  oars 
on  each  side. 

di-crur'-i-dse,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrur(iis), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Dentirostral  birds, 
order  Passcres,  which  by  its  founder,  G.  R. 
Gray,  was  classed  with  the  fannly  Ampelida?. 
The  Dicruridae  (King-crows  or  Drongo-shrikes) 
resemble  the  Flyc;itchers  (Muscicapidge),  to 
which  they  are  allied,  especially  in  having  the 
nostrils  entirely  hirlden  by  bristles.  They 
have,  however,  only  ten  tail-feathers.  The 
feet  are  essentially  constructed  for  grasping, 
which,  -with  the  lengthened  tail,  rendei-s  walk- 
ing difficult.    All  the  species  feed  on  insects. 


which  they  capture  on  the  wing,  returning 
again  immediately  to  the  perch  they  liave  just 
quitted  or  some  adjoining  place  of  rest.  The 
members  of  tliis  family  range  through  the 
/Ethiojiian  and  Indian  regions  and  the  Austro- 
Papuan,  including  the  Moluccas. 

di-cru-ri'-nCB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dicrwr(ii«), 
aud  Lat.  feni.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -incc.] 

Ornith, :  A  sub  family  of  the  Dlcrurida 
(q.v.). 

di - cru- rtis,  di-cr6u'-rfis, «.    [Gr.  fiiVpoos 

(dikroo.^)  =  forked,  and  ovpa  (oura)  =  a  tail.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  birds,  the  typical  one 
of  the  sub-family  Dicrurina;.  There  are  several 
species,  amongst  which  may  be  named  the 
Dicrurus  viacrocerus,  the  King  of  the  Crows, 
of  Bengal,  and  D.  musicans^  whose  notes  Imve 
been  compared  to  those  of  Uie  thi-uah  anc 
nightingale. 

*  diet,  s.    [Ijat.  dictum.]    A  saying. 

"  The  old  diet  was  true  after  all."— C.  Seade  :  CioiaCer 
*  B<;arth,  ch.  XJcxvi. 

dic'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Dictum.] 

* dic-ta'-men,  s.  [Low  Lat,  from  dicto  = 
to  dictate  ;  Fr.  dictamen  =  inward  conscious- 
ness.]   A  dictate,  a  precept,  an  injunction. 

"  The  d ir tame rui  nt  a  higher  uuderstandiug. " — Lord 
Falkland,  Iu  Ba'mmond'ii  Workx,  voL  it,  pt.  L,  p.  600. 

*  die -ta-ment,  5.  [Low  hat.  ddotamien,  from 
dicto  =' to  dictate.]    A  dictate, 

"  If  any  followed  . . .  tfa«  dictamenU  of  right  reaBon." 
—Sir  E.  Digby :  Obierv.  on  lirowae't  Hvtigia  Medici. 

"  dlc-tamne,  5.  [Dictajinus.]  The  herb 
dittany  (q.v.). 

"  Whilst  I  aeeke  for  dUstarmic  to  recure  his  acarre." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  at  6. 

dlC-tam'-Iie-fie,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  dhctamn(us),  and 
feni.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -ete.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Rutacece. 

dic-tam'-nus,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  fit^Taftfot 
(dictamiws)  =  dittany,  from  Mount  Dicte  in 
Crete,  where  the  plant  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
order  Rntacefe,  and  found  in  Southern  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.    Dictnvnius  FraxinclLa.  FidsQ 


DICTAfiUJUS,    ROOT,    LEAF,  AND  BLOSSOM. 

Dittany,  abounds  in  volatile  oil  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  atmosphere  arouud  it  becomes 
inflammable  in  hot,  dry,  and  calm  weather. 
[Dittany.] 

dic-ta'te,  v.t.  &  i,  [Lat.  dictatus,  pa.  par.  of 
di,cto  —  to  dictate,  a  frequent,  from  dico  =  to 
say;  Fr.  dieter;  Sp.  dictar;  ItaL  diUarCt 
dettare.] 

A,  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  say  frequently,  to  repeat 

"  Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 
My  wuuder  dictates  is  the  dome  of  J<iie." 

Pope:  ilotner'g  Odyttey,  iv,  89,  90. 

2.  To  tell,  deliver,  or  declare  to  another  with 
autliorily;  to  state,  prescribe,  or  deliver  as  a 
command,  order,  or  direction. 


3.  To  repeat  or  declare  to  a  subordinate 
words  to  be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

■*.  . .  pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.'*— Jfucnulay 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  To  lay  down  the  terms  or  conditions  of; 
to  impose. 

"^\i^hsA  dictated  treaties."— J/acauIatr.'  Biit.Bng„ 
ch.  iii, 

*  5.  To  instigate,  to  urge,  to  encourage. 

"  Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictatrd  from  hejiveu." 

Pope:  ffomer's  [lind,  ri.  567. 


b^,  bo^;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-•clan,  -tlaii  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -f  imn  =  xhun.    ^ious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shns.    -ble.  -die,  ^.  =  bel,  d^ 
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C.  To  siigRest,  to  jfronipt,  to  inatiy:ate. 

"...  (itttiohud  to  tlio  policy  which  had  diofated  t.lie 
Triple  AlliAint."— iWucautay.-  1/Ut.  Sng.,  vh.  ii. 

B.  IntransUii^e : 

1,  To  give  orders,  to  propoae  or  impose 
terms. 

"...  whopreBumod  todtoart  to  thetoveroign."— 
Macitulai/-  nut.  Eng..  ch.  11. 

2.  To  utter  words  to  be  written  or  rei)eateil 
by  another, 

"Sylla  could  not  Hklll  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew 
Hot  how  to  dictaU."—Dacon  :  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing.!. \\\.l-i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminate  bi-tween  to 
dictate  s^nd  to  prescribe:  "To  (/i'';(ay,e  luiiounts 
even  to  more  than  to  command  ;  it  RigniricH 
commanding  with  a  tonu  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  Htill  oft^ncr  a  spfcioa  of  com- 
maniliiig  by  those  wlio  have  no  right  to  com- 
mand ;  it  is  therefore  mostly  tak<'n  in  a  bad 
sense.  To  prescribe  jiartakes  alt^igether  of  the 
nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  of  command  ; 
it  serves  as  a  rulo  to  the  person  prescrihe/l, 
and  is  justified  by  the  superior  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  person  prencrihing ;  it  is 
therefore  always  tak^n  in  an  indifferent  or  a 
good  sense.  He  wlio  dictates  speaks  with  an 
adventitious  authority  ;  he  who  prescribes  has 
the  sanction  of  reason.  To  dictate  \m\t\ie.-i  im 
entire  subserviency  in  the  person  dictated  to  : 
to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight  with  it  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing  prescribed."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

iic'-tatO,  s.  [Lat.  dictatum,  ncut.  sing,  of 
dictatus,  pa.  par.  of  dido  =  to  dictate;  Sp. 
&  Port,  dictado;  Ital.  dittato,  dettato.] 

1.  An  order,  command,  injunction,  or  pre- 
Bcriptitiii. 

"  My  aoDB  I  the  dicfntea  of  your  sire  fulfil." 

Pope :  Itomet't  Oduney,  liL  Ml. 

2.  A  suggestion,  rule,  or  direction  of  the 
mind. 

■■  How  alow  to  learn  the  dictate*  of  Hia  lova" 

Coipper :  Epistle  to  a  Lady  in  France. 

*3.  A  precept,  rule,  or  maxim. 

"  I  credit  what  the  Greciwi  dictatet  say."      Prior. 

T  Dictiites  of  HiMebratid,  Dictate  of  Hilde- 
vrand  : 

Literature  £  Ch.  ITist. :  Twenty-six  short 
propositions  relating  to  the  supreme  powpr  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  over  the  whole  church,  as 
well  as  over  states.    (Murdoch.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dictate 
and  mggestion :  "  The  dictate  coraes  from  the 
conscience,  the  reason,  or  the  passion  ;  sug- 
gestions spring  from  the  mind,  the  will,  or  tlie 
desire.  Dictate  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense  :  suggestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense. 
It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  :  it  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  weak  mind  to  follow  the 
suggestions  of  envy.  A  man  renounces  the 
character  of  a  rational  being  who  yields  to 
the  dictates  of  passion  :  whoever  does  not 
resist  the  suggestiovs  of  his  o^vii  evil  mind  is 
very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and  never  will 
be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation. 
Dictate  is  einjiloyed  only  for  what  passes 
inwardly;  suggestion  may  be  used  for  any 
action  on  the  mind  liy  external  objects.  No 
man  will  err  essentially  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
plain  sense.  It  is  tlie  lot  of  sinful  mortals  to 
be  drawn  to  evil  by  the  suqgestir»us  of  Satan  as 
well  as  their  own  evil  inclinations."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

dic-tat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dictate,  v.] 

dic-tat'-ing,  ]yr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [Dictate,  v.] 

A.  .V  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ordering,  com- 
manding, or  suggesting ;  dictation. 

dic-ta'-tion,  s.  &  a.    [Lat.  dlctatio,  from  die- 
iatits,  pa.  par.  of  dicto  =  to  dictate.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  dictating,  ordering,  or  en- 
joining. 

"A  nature  on  which  dictation  and  contradiction 
acted  as  \i\\\\iTPji.'~Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

2.  The  act  of  giving  out  verbally  words  to 
be  written  or  repeated  by  another. 

"Giving  from  dictation  commou  words  which  illus- 
trate the  aame  or  analogous  fiirnis  and  combinations." 
~FeaTon  :  School  /nspc&ion  (1876).  p.  37. 

3.  Words  or  a  passage  written  out  after  the 
dictation  of  another. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dictated,  given  from  dictation  ; 
as,  dictation  exercise. 


dXc-ta'-tor,  " dlc-tft-tour,  a.     [Lat.,  from 
dicto  =  to  dictate  ;  Kr.  dictaUur.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  dictates,  orders,  or  commands  ; 
one  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power. 

"  Thwlr  grwa  dictnl'ir.  whuMs  attwinpt 
At  Drat aifatniit  ijuuiklud  bo  well  luui  thrived." 

MUVm:  f.  it.,  i.  ll;j.  IH. 

2.  One  who  ha^t  authority  to  deterruine  or 
decide  on  any  jjoint  or  qucs'tioiL 

■'Did  they  (iDiieal  to  8t.  Peter,  as  the  BUpreme  dfc- 
tatour Kwd  Judgoof  coutroverBiea?"— flttrrw».-  Onth* 
Pope  »  Hujfrcnutcp. 

II.  /torn.  AntUi. :  A  magistrate  created  in 
times  of  great  emergency,  distress,  or  danger, 
and  invested,  during  the  term  of  his  oftiee, 
with  absolute  and  uulimitcd  power.  The 
name  given  to  this  magistrate  was  originally 
Magister  Popxdi,  but  subsequently  he  was 
styled  Dictator,  a  name  already  familiar  to  the 
Latin  States.  The  office  was  probably  first 
created  in  B.C.  601,  and  the  first  Dictator  was 
Titus  Larcius.  The  Dictator  was  nominated 
by  one  of  the  Consuls  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  whence  the  name,  from  the 
technical  jdirase,  Dicere  dicUitorevi.  The  nomi- 
nator performed  his  duty  at  tlead  of  night. 
Originally  only  one  who  had  held  the  offiee  of 
Consul  could  be  named  Dict;itor,  but  subse- 
quently the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all, 
the  first  plebeian  Dictator  being  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus.  in  ii.c.  .-iSO.  The  Dictator  was  named 
for  six  months  only,  but  he  seldom  retained 
the  offlct}  after  the  object  for  wliich  he  had 
been  appointed  was  fulfilled.  The  office  waa 
abolished  by  law  after  the  death  of  Ca-sar. 
"Without  a  dictatnr  she  would  i)riihably  have  suc- 
cumlied  to  a  powerful  foe  In  some  inom^titof  weak- 
ness, "—/^.'irfj  ,•  Cred.  Early  Koman  ffl.it.  |IS5S),  ch.  xU.. 
pt  i  ,  5  13. 

dic-ta-to'-ri-al,  a.     [Eng.  dictator ;  -ial] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictator  ;  absolute, 
unlimited,  uncontrolled. 

"...  entrusted  with  dictatorini  power  In  the  how 
of  peril."— J/a«Mutai>.-  Hi4t.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

2.  Imperious,  overbearing,  dogmatical. 

"  A  young  acadrmick  often  dwells  upon  a  tonmal  in 
AdiclatoHal  stile,  and  ia  lavteb  iu  the  praise  of  the 
author."— Ifatti. 

dic-ta-to'-ri-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dictatorial; 
-hj.]  In  adictatorial,  imperious,  or  dogmatical 
manner. 

''dic-ta-to'-ri-an,  a.  [Lat.  dictatorius.'\ 
Dictatorial,  absofute,  unlimited. 

'■  You  will  hitve  a  dictatorian  power  over  all  times 
and  laws  iiast"— Waee  TriaU:  Col.  LUbumv  (an.  icia). 

dlC-ta'-tor-ship,  s.    [Eng.  dictator;  ^kip.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  office  of  a  dictator. 

"A  still  stronger  proof  was  hig  l»/ine  dowu  the 
di(Xatorship."—Langhorne:  Plutarch;  .'^i/lla. 

2.  The  period  during  which  a  dictator  held 
office. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Supreme  or  absolute  authority  or  power. 

"This  being  a  kind  of  dictatorship."— Wotton. 

*  2.  Imperious  or  dogmatic  conduct  or 
assertion. 

"  This  is  that  i^rpetual  dictatorthip  which  la  exer- 
cised by  Lucretius.  "—i>ri/d«!n. 

*  dic'-ta-tor-y,  a.    [Lat.  dictatori^ts.]    Dicta- 

torial, dogmatical. 

■'  Our  Euglish  will  not  easily  find  servile  letters  enow 
to   spell    such  a   dictatort/   presmnptioii."  —  Afilton  : 

Areopagitic-a. 

t  dic-ta'-tress  (Eng.).  *dxc-ta'-trix  (Lat.), 
s.  [Lat.  dictatrix.]  A  female  dii-tator ;  a 
woman  who  gives  orders  or  lays  down  rules 
dogmatically  and  imperiously. 

"  Earth's  chief  dic'atress.  ocean's  mighty  queen." 
Oifruii  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  lievieioerti. 

*  dic-tat'-iire,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictatura.] 

1,  The  office  of  a  dictator  ;  dictatorship. 

2.  Supreme  authority. 

"  The  very  same  autors.  who  have  usuipt  a  kind  of 
dittature  in  sciencea  "—Bacon .'  On  Learning  i  Pret). 
p.  9.  *  ' 

*dic'-ter-y,  s.  [Fr.  dieter -to  dictate.]  A 
saying,  a  raaxrm. 

"I  did  ht-ap  lU'  ill  the  dic^erif^  I  could  against 
women,  hut  now  rpcant"— flwrt on  .■  Anat.  of  Melan- 
choly, p.  5»4.     {f)avi--s.) 

dic'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dictio,  from  dico 
=  to  speak.] 

*  L  A  word, 

"  Tw'o  sondrie  wordes.  albeit  by  Teason  of  the  figure 
caUed  .Synalephe  ft  seemeth  no  more  hut  one  d-rtinn." 
—  Udall  :  ApophOmg.  of  Erasmus,  p.  13  fed.  ISTC) 


*  2.  The  act  of  sjieaking  of,  naming,  or  dfr 
acribing. 

"  To  iuak«  true  diction  of  biui,  bU  semblable  Ifl  bll 
mirror."— .'tfwfce*/*  .-  Hamlet,  v,  a. 

3.  Style  ;  manner  of  exjiressing  oneself  in 
writing  or  speaking;  language. 

"Mr  Trenclinrd  and  Ur.  iMveuant  were  political 
writer*  of  uriMl  Abintles  In  diclion.'—Oaldsmiih  :  The 
lien.  No.  vilL 

^I  Crabb  thus  <ilBcriniinat«;s  between  rftction, 
8tyl£,  phrase,  and  phraseology:  "  Dictum  ex.- 
presses  much  less  than  atylc:  the  former  is 
applicable  to  the  (Irst  efl"oite  of  learJiers  in 
composition ;  the  latter  only  Uy  the  original 
productions  of  a  matured  mind.  Errors  in 
grammar,  false  construction,  a  confused  dis- 
position of  words,  or  an  improper  apj)Hcation 
of  them,  constitute  bad  diction:  but  the 
Diceties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and 
the  btiauties  of  composition,  which  mark  the 
genius  and  talent  of  the  writer,  are  what  is 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  style.  .  .  . 
As  dix-Xion  is  a  term  of  inferior  import.,  it  is  of 
course  mostly  conffned  to  ordinary  subjects, 
and  styU  to  the  productions  of  authors.'  We 
should  speak  of  a  person's  diction  in  his  pri- 
vate correspondence,  but  of  his  style  in  his 
literary  works.  Diction  requires  only  to  1>e 
pure  and  neat:  style  may  likewise  be  neat, 
elegant,  florid,  poetic,  sober,  and  the  like. 
Diction  is  said  mostly  in  regard  of  what  is 
written  ;  phrase  and  pkrasml'Hjy  are  said  as 
often  of  wh;it  is  spoken  as  of  what  is  written. 
He  has  adopted  a  strange  phraseor  phraseology: 
the  former  respects  single  words,  the  latter 
comprehends  a  succession  of  j)ftra«e*. "  (Cro66; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ^c-tion-a'-ri-an,  s.  [Eng.  dictionary  ; 
•un-.i  A  compiler  of  a  dictionary,  a  lexico- 
grai)]ier. 

^C'-tion-ar-^,  s.  &  a.      [Fr.   dictionnairt; 

Sp.  aicfioiiario ;  ItaX.  dizionnario,  from  Low 
Lat.  dictioiiarium,  from  Lat.  dictio=a  saying.) 

A.  As  suirstantive : 

1.  A  word-book  ;  a  book  containing  the 
words  of  any  language  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  their  definitions ;  a  vocabulary.  In 
addition  to  the  definition,  most  dictionaries 
give  also  the  pronunciation,  etymology,  and 
various  spellings  of  each  word,  and  frequently 
add  to  these  quotations  from  authors,  illus- 
trating the  several  uses  or  shades  of  meaning 
of  each,  and  giving  in  some  cases  engravings  or 
diagrams  of  the  objects  defined  or  described. 

"Dictionary  writing  was  at  that  time  tnacb  in 
fashion.' — Goldsmith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iiL 

2.  A  work  intended  to  furnish  information 
on  any  subject,  branch  of  scien<-e,  &c.,  under 
words  or  heads  arranged  ali)habetically  ;  as,  a 
dictionary  of  medicine,  a  dictionary  of  bio- 
graphy, &c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dictionary ; 
contained  or  given  in  a  dictionary. 

"  The  late  dictionary  explanations  of  It  .  , 


%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  die- 
tianary  and  encycloptxdia  :  "  The  detiiiitiun  of 
words,  with  their  various  changes,  modifica- 
tions, uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary ;  the  nature 
and  property  of  things,  witii  their  construc- 
tion, uses,  powers,  &c.,  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  an  encyclopasdia.  A  general  acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  us  far  as  respects 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  aad  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  iu  the 
language,  are  essential  for  the  couipnsition  of 
a.  dictionary ;  an  entire  acquaintance  with  all 
the  niinutiae  of  every  art  and  science  is  re- 
quisite for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopoidia. 
A  single  individual  may  qualify  himself  for 
the  task  of  writing  a  dictionary  ;'  but  the  uni- 
versality and  diversity  of  knowledge  contained 
in  an  encyclopcedia  render  it  necessarily  the 
work  of  many.  A  dictionary  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  any  work  alpha- 
betically arranged,  as  biographical,  medical, 
botanical  dictionaries,  and  the  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary 
always  contains  only  a  general  or  partial  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  proposed,  whilst  the 
encyclopcedki  embraces  the  whole  circuit  of 
science." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dic- 
tionary, lexicon,  vocabulary,  glossan/,  and  no- 
menclature: "Lexicon  is  a.  spec\es  o(  dictionary 
ai-propriately  applied  to  the  dead  languages. 
A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexicon  is  distinguished 
from  a  dictionary  of  the  French  or  English. 
A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  dictionary 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine-  go    p8t, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  ftiU;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dictitate— didacty  lo  us 
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wJiicli  may  oniprebeml  a  simple listof  words, 
with  or  witiiuLit  exphuiation.  arranged  in 
order  or  otlicrwise.  A  glossary  is  an  exi)luiiii- 
tory  vocabulary^  whicli  commonly  serves  to 
exjilain  tlie  obsolete  terms  employed  in  any 
old  author.  A  novwm'liir.ure  is  properly  a  list 
of  names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper 
names."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 
H  Dictionaryy     Enq/clopcedic :      [Encyclo- 

TMDW]. 

dictionary-maUer,  s.  The  compiler  of 
a  dictionary  ;  a  lexit^tpgiapher. 

"Of  cuuwe  if  Bengali  dictionarn-makers  or  i^andits 
would  only  let  ua  see  tl>at  Un^uat^e  as  it  really  m,  .  .  ." 
—Beamt's:  C'jntp.  (friim. 

T[  This  word  is  occasionally  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  implying  a  mere  compiler. 
(Compare  Bookmaker,  1.) 

*  dic'-tit-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  dictUo,  freq.  of  dico 
=  to  say.  ]    To  say  or  repeat  frequently. 

*dic'-t6ur,  s     (Prov.  dictayre,  dictador,  from 
Lat.  dictator.]     A  ruler,  judge,  or  guardian. 
"  Mordrede  .  -  .  salle  be  thy  dtcUiur." 

Marts  Arthure,  709, 

dict'-utn,  s.     [Lat..  neut.  sing,  of  dictus,  pa. 
par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 
1.  A  positive  or  dogmatic  assertion. 
"There  iire  Anglo-Saxon  communities  where  thia 
dtT'ii'ii  iimv  have  araeauingconnterpart," — Standard, 
Feb.  2.  H-i'j, 

*  2.  Till?  award,  sentence,  or  arbitrament  of 

an  arbiti'rtt-or. 

dic-tU-6-li'-tes,  s.  [Gr.  Hktvov  (diktuon)  =  a 
net.  uufi  KtBo<:  {lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Pal(p.ont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Fucoids  found 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

dic-tyd'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  SiKrvdiov  (diktudion), 
dimia.  of  dUivov  (diktiuni)  =  a  net.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myxogastres  (Gasteromy- 
ceious  Fungi).  They  are  exceedingly  elegant 
little  jitants.  growing  upon  rotten  wood. 
When  the  spores  are  expelled  the  transparent 
case  appears  like  a  cage,  formed  of  the  veins 
alone.  One  species,  Dictydium  umhillcatum, 
is  British  ;  it  is  of  a  brownish-purple  colour 
until  the  spores  are  discharged,  tlien  hyaline. 
It  is  gregarious.     (Griffith  &  Henfrey.) 

dic-t^-O-gen,  s.  \Gv.  SCktvov  (diktvon)  =  a 
net,  and  yfvfauj  (ijemiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Bot. :  A  member  of  the  sub-class  Dictyogense 
(q.v.). 

dic-ty-og'-en-SB,  s.  pi.    [Dictyoqen.] 

Bnt.  :  A  sub-class  of  nionocotyledonous 
plants  with  leaves  reticulated,  often  articu- 
lated with  the  stem  ;  branches  with  the  usual 
structure  of  Endogens,  but  the  rhizomes  or 
undergi-ound  stems  have  the  woody  matter 
disposed  in  a  compact  circle,  or  in  wedges 
containing  central  cellular  tissue,  and  often 
showing  medullary  jirocesses.  It  comprises 
three  orders,  Dioscoreaeece,  or  Yam  tribe ; 
J>mil.icPEe,  or  thp  SarsaparJlla  family  ;  aud 
Trilliaceae,  or  the  Trillium  familj 

dic-t^-Og'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  dictyogen;  -ovs.] 
Hot. :  Having  or  presenting  the  character- 
istics or  features  of  a  Dictyogen  ;  an  epithet 
applied  to  certain  monocotylednnous  jilants, 
the  leaves  of  which  present  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. 

dic-ty-o-ne'-ma, .?.  (Gr.  SCktvov  (diktuon)  = 
a  nt.-tt.,  and  rfjfio-  O^'inn)  —  a  thread.] 

}\d(^oiit.  :  A  ^enus  of  fossil  Hydrozoa, 
having  a  frond  branched  and  plant-like,  and 
fan-shaped  or  funnel-shaped  in  form.  It  has 
no  footstalk.  The  br.inchps  radiate  from  the 
base,  running  nearly  parallel  witli  each  other, 
and  often  bifurcating.  The  genus  ranires  from 
the  Upper  Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Devonian. 
(Nicholson.) 

dic-tj^-oph'-yl-lum,  s.  rGr.  SUrvov  (diktuon) 
=  a  net,  and  ^uAAoi^  (phullon)  =  a  leaf] 

Bot. :  A  provisional  genus  erectpd  for  the 
reception  of  all  unknown  fossil  dicotylpdonous 
plants  which  exhibit  the  common  reticulated 
structure,  Dictyophylla  hive  been  found  as 
low  as  the  Trias  and  Permian.    (Page.) 

dic-ty-6p'-ter-a,  s-  pi.  [Gr.  6Cxtvoi'  (diktuon) 
=  a  fishing-net,  and  Trrepa  (pteni),  pl.of-m-fpov 
(pteron)  =  .  .  .  a  wing.] 

En  torn. :  A  sub-order  nf  Orthoptera.  It  was 
introduced  by  Bumeister.  The  larva'  and 
pupiE  closely  resemble  the  perfect  inspct.  It 
contains    the    Blattid^e    or   Cockroaches,   in 


sonip  otherclassilications  arrangi^das  Blattina, 
a  triiic  of  the  ordur  Orthoptera. 

dic-ty-6p'-ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  Siktvov  (diktvon) 
—  a  net,  and  TTTe'pts  (  fteris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

I'alceo-botany  :  A  genu.s  of  culmiferous  fciris 
established  by  Guttipr  for  those  forms  posst-ss- 
ing  the  general  hahit  of  Neuropteris,  Imt  dif- 
fering from  it  in  having  a  somewhat  radiate- 
reticulate  venation,  and  no  distinct  midrib, 
(I'agr.) 

dic-t3?-6-py'-ge,  s.  [Gr.  SiVtuoi-  (diktuon)  ~ 
a  net,  and  nvyn  (/nige)  =  the  buttocks.) 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ganoid  tlshes  from 
the  Triassic  coal-lields  of  Virginia,  and  so 
named  by  Sir  P.  Egerton  from  the  net  like 
appearance  of  the  large  anal  lin.  The  scales 
are  smooth  rhomboidal,  the  tail  heterocercal, 
aud  the  fins  broad  aud  flowing.  The  species 
vary  from  four  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

dic-ty-o'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  aiKi-uwro?  (diktuotos)  =: 
made  in  net  fashion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Dictyotidie  (q.v.).  Dictyota  dicho- 
tnvui  is  very  common  on  the  coasts  of  Britain. 

dic-ty-o'-te-ae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  5iktuwto9  (diktuo- 
tos) —  net-like,  reticulated  ;  6lktv6qj  (dictuod) 
=  to  weave  like  a  net ;  dUrvow  (itiktuon)  =  a 
net.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Algse,  with  dark  seeds, 
sujierficial  spores,  or  cysts,  arranged  in  si)ot3 
or  lines,  fronds  flat  or  thread-like. 

dic-ty-O'-ti-dSB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  dictyot(o), 
and  Lat.  tern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idcB.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Fucacepe, 
tribe  Halyseresb.  The  frond  is  continuous, 
membranous ;  the  vesicles  supported  by 
flocks  collected  iu  heaps  or  scattered  over 
the  upper  surface  of   the  frond.    (Lindley.) 

[DlCTYuTE^.] 

di-9y'-an-,  (U-fy'-an-o-,  in  compos.    [Pref. 

di  =  twice,  twofold,  and  cyan-,  cyano-  (q.v.).] 

Chem, :     Compounds  in  which  the  radical 

cyanogen,  (ON)',  is  contained  twite,   having 

replaced  two  atoms  of  hyirogen,  chlorine,  &c. 

dicyano-diamide,  s. 

Chem.:  Param,  C2N4H4,  or  HN=C<^^^^C 

=NH.  A  polymeride  of  cyanamide.  It  is 
obtained  by  heating  cyanamide  to  150",  or  by 
boiling  it  with  water,  or  with  aqueous  alkalies. 
It  crystiUizes  out  of  water  or  alcohol  in 
plates,  which  melt  at  20^° ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  When  heated  strongly  it  gives  olf 
NH3,  and  leaves  a  yellow  residue  of  metamine. 
CriligXfi.  By  boiling  dicyanodiamide  with 
baryta  -  water  amido  -  di  -  isocyanic  acid  is 
formed,  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  au'i  by 
warming  with  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into 
biuift. 

dicyano-diamidine,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  compound  which  contains  the 
monad  radical  — ^^ku  ^°  which  the  hydro- 
gen atoms  can  be  replaced  by  hydrocarbon 
radicals.  TJiey  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia,  or  amines,  on  imide  chlorides, 
and  on  thio-amides.  Also  by  heating  nitrils 
with  the  hydrochloratfcs  of  ammoni  1,  or  of 
amines.      Dicyano-dianiidine    (C2N4H6O,    or 

HN^C^vTjrfiQ.j^tT  \  is  a  base  formed  by  the 

action  of  dilute  acids  on  dicyano-diamide  ;  or 

by  fusing  a  salt  of  guanidine,  HN=C<^t.fj- 

with    urea,    CO<[^^ti-   ammonia   being    albo 

formed,  and  washing  the  fused  substance  with 
water,  and  preci|iitating  the  dicyano-diamidine 
with  cu]»ric  sal[ihate,  the  rose-coloured  pre- 
cipitate is  decomposed  by  HoS.  The  free  base 
is  strongly  alkaline;  its  crystals  absorb  CO-i 
from  the  air.  It  fonns  crystalline  salts' 
When  the  sulphate  is  boiled  "witli  excess  of 
baryta- water  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  the 
filtered  solution  on  evaporation  yields  urea. 

di-9y'-a-ntde,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &,c.  cyanide  (q.v.).'] 

Chem.:  A  compound  which  contains  the 
radical  cyanogen  (CN)'  twice,  the  (CN)'  being 
united  to  another  element,  or  dyad  radical, 
as  Hg"(CN)2.  mercuric  dievanide.  The  }uefi\- 
di  is  oft^n  omitted  in  the  case  of  metallic 
cyanides,  the  atomif-itvof  the  metal  indicating 
the  number  of  (CN)'  contained  in  it 


di-9yn'-o-d6n.  s.  [Gr.  dt  =  6i<!  ((/is)  =  twice, 
twolulil  ;  Kvoii/  (ku6n)  =  a.  dog.  ami  odoiis  (ociowa), 
genit.  odocTos  (udontus)  =  a  tot.th.] 

PaloEont.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  occur- 
ring in  a  sandstone,  supjinseil  to  be  of  Triassic 
age,  iu  Southern  Afrit-a  and  India.  The  prin- 
cipal remains  yet  found,  the  bones  of  the 
head,  iudicjite  a  gigantic  type  between  the 
Lizards  and  Turtles.  'I'he  anterior  portiorm  of 
the  jaws  ajipear  U'  have  been  altogether  tooth- 
less, and  they  form  a  kind  of  beak,  which  was 
lirobably  sheathed  in  horn.  The  lower  jaw 
has  no  teeth ;  bnt  each  sujierior  maxilla 
carries  an  enormous  tusk-like  tooth,  growing 
from  a  persistent  pulji.  Eye  orbits  very  large, 
cranium  flat,  with  nostrils  divided  as  in 
Lizards.     Order,  Anonujdontia. 

di-9yn-6-d6a'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.pl.  [Gr. 
dt  =  its  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  kvu>i'  (kudn)  = 
a  dog  ;  odoi'!  (odous),  geiut.  oAoi'to?  (odotUo8)= 
a  tooth,  and  Lat.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -iti.] 

Zool.  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification,  the 
first  family  of  Anomodontia.  the  liftli  order  of 
the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles.  (Prof.  Owen: 
PakEontoIogii,  1860).  Prof.  Huxley  makes  the 
Dicynodontia  an  order  equivalent  to  Prof. 
Owen's  Anomodontia.  They  have  long  canine 
fangs,  projecting  downwards  from  the  upper 
jaw.  whence  their  name.  Genera.  Dic\Tiodon, 
Oudenodon,  and  ]ierhap8  Rhynchosaurus, 
w^hich  last,  however.  Prof.  Huxley  considers 
to  belong  to  the  Lacertilia. 

c^-9y-pel  -li-iim,  s.  [Gr.  ai  =  it?  (dis)  = 
tv.'ice.  twofold,  anil  dirain.  of  kvitcWov  (kupri- 
ton)  =  a  goblet,  a  cup.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Lauracese.  The  bark  of 
Dl'^ypeUium  caryophyUatum  is  the  clove  cassia 
of  Brazil. 

di-9y3-tid'-e-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  it  =  ii?  (dis)  = 

twice,  twofold,  and  kv<7ti<;  (kusth)  =  a  bladder.] 
Zool. :  A  division  of  Gregarinida,  in  which 
the  lioiiy  is  coniposed  nf  two  cyets. 

did,  pret.  of  V.     [Do.] 

1.  As  the  simple  pret.  of  the  verb  to  do. 

"  He  did  it  unconstrained." 

Shalccsii.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  \.  L 

2.  As  a  substituted  verb. 

".  .  .  and  pi 
he  did  aforeli 

3.  As  auxiliary  of  the  past  tense. 

"The  mountain  did  bum  with  fire."— /)«(*(,  v.  28. 

4.  Used  to  convey  emphasis. 

U  Did  is  the  only  surviving  instiince  in 
English  of  the  oldest  mode  of  indicaling 
past  time— viz, ,  by  reduplication,  as  com-, 
monly  found  in  Greek  and  occasionally  in 
Latin.  In  O.  Eng.  the  suffix  of  the  i>ret. 
of  weak  verbs  was  de,  in  Goth,  and  O.  S.  da; 
thus  in  O.  Eng.  the  jiret.  of  do  was  di-dc,  in 
AS.  dyde,  in  O.  S.  deda.  In  Mod.  Eng.  the 
suffix  of  the  pret.  of  weak  verbs  is  ed,  e  is  a  con- 
necting vowel,  aud  d  a  contracted  form  of  did; 
thus  wc  loved  really  rfpresents  we  love  did,  or 
as  we  now  say,  we  did  love.     (Do,  -ed.] 

di-dac'-tic,  di-dac'-tic-al,  a.  &  s.    [Gr. 

iidaKTiKo-;  (didiiktikos),  from  dida.a-Kw  (uidnsko) 
=  to  teach  ;  cogu.  with  Lat.  doceo ;  Fr.  didac- 
tiqne.] 

A,  As  adj.  (0/ both  forms):  Adapted  or  tend- 
ing to  teach  or  convey  instruction  ;  contain- 
ing precepts,  rules,  or  doctrines. 

"  nidactirJi  poetry  openly  expresses  its  Intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  or  iuatmctiou."—  Blair :  Led.  xL 
*  S.  As  svbst.  {Of  tlie  form  didactic)  : 

1.  (.S'i/i?.);  A  treatise  on  education. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  art  or  science  of  teaching. 

di-dac'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  didactiml;  ■lfy:\ 
In  a  didactic  manner,  so  as  to  convey  instruc- 
tion. 

"Points  best  resolved  by  the  books  of  the  Fathers^ 
writteu  dogmatically  or  didrtc(tr/»W.v." — Bv.  Andretott: 
Atiiwer  to  Cardinal  Perron,  p.  SO. 

di-dac'-tics,  s.  pi.    [DiDAcrrc] 

di-dac'-tyl,  ^-dac'-tyle,  a.  &  s.  [Pr. 
didactyl/-,  from  Or.  BtiaKTvArx;  (did'iktidos) :  61 
=  dt's  (di<^)  =  twice,  twof'ild,  and  iaKTvXo^ 
(daktulos)  =  a  finger.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  only  two  toes  or 
fingers. 

B.  .-Is  snbst. :  An  animal  which  has  only 
two  toes. 

di-dac'-t^l-oiis,  a.  ("Gr.  StSatcTvAo?  (didak- 
tulos).'}     Having  two  fingers  or  toes;  didactyle. 


bSil,  boy;  pout.  lo'U'l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  ^o.  eoni;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -C 
-«iau,  -tlan  =  slian.    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zbun.     -Uous,  -clous,  -sious^shus.     -ble.  -die,  &c. -bel,  d^L 
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didall-  didymohelix 


>dl~daU,  8.  (Ltym.  douUful]  A  kind  of 
triangular  8i)a(lo  used  fur  cutting  and  banking 
up  ditches. 

'A  tickle  to  cut  wltli.  ft  dUlall  and  crouie, 
Fordruiulii){  of  ditcbt's,  tbut  iioti^x  tln'M  ut  liome." 
'J'utser:  litabanUrU;  xvil.  13. 

did'-&p-per,  *  dyd-op-per,  •  dive-dap> 

per,  s.  [A  contraction  of  diva,  and  dcijiper  or 
liopper  =;  one  who  di]>s  or  dives.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick, 
Fodicejts  minor. 

*  Ai~d^B'  cal-ax,  "  di-dSA-oal'-ic,    *  di- 

dciS-C«U'-ick',  ((.  [Gr.  AtBa<TKaXiK6>i  (didas- 
kalikos),  t'rtjui  6i.Aa<TK<a  (didasko)  =■  to  teach.] 
Didactic,  preceptive. 

"\Vliether  didasfaUck  or  herolck.  I  leave  to  the 
Judtjiueiit  of  tlie  critlcka."— /'ricr,-  Solomon  (Pref.J. 

did-der,  *dyd-der,  •dyd-er-ln,   v.t 

IKtyni.  doubtful.  Cf.  O.-r.  zitteru  =  to 
tremble.]  To  shiver  as  witli  cold.  [Dade, 
Dadir,  Doter.] 

"  Diddering  and  ahirerlDg  hla  chaps," — UTqxihart  : 
Rabelais,  bk.  in  ,  ch.  xx. 

didder-grass*  3.     Briza  media. 
did-dcr-ihg,  *  dyd-©r-inge,  pr.  jwr.,  a., 

&  5.      [DlDI'EK.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  shivering  or  shaking  aa 
with  cold. 

•■  I/i/dertnga.    FrigUus." — Prompt.  Parv. 

did'-dle»  v.i.  &  (.  [Perhajts  a  freq.  of  dade 
(q.v.).  A.S.  dyderian  —  to  deceive  ;  origi- 
nally, probably,  to  deceive  by  rapid  motions. 
(Wedgwood.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  totter,  to  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  child. 
"To  see  him  (lid<Ue -ap  and  down  the  room  1" 

Quarlet :  JJivhte  fancies,  L  4. 

2.  To  jog ;  to  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

B.  Transitive: 

1,  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards ; 
to  jog. 

At  bridals  his  elbo'  to  diddltr."  " 

A.  Scott :  Poems  (1811).  p.  34. 

2.  To  cheat. 

ffid'-dle,  5.     [Diddle,  v.]    A  jingle  of  music. 

"  In  theip  Citrs  it  is  a  diddUt. 
Like  the  sounding  of  a  fiddle." 

Train  :  Poet.  R«v. 

diddle-daddle,  s.     Nonsense. 

*■  Let  us  have  done  now  with  all  iM^ia  diddle-daddte  " 
-ifad.  D'Arblay  :  Diary,  i.  Iu8.    {DavUs.) 

*  dld'-dle-dom,  *  did-dle-dome,  s.  [Eng. 
diddle  ;  -dom.]    A  trifle  ;  kickshaws. 

"Feede  hiin  with  a  dish  of  diddledomts." — Breton: 
Dreame  of  Strange  Effects,  p.  17.    {Daviet.) 

did'-dler,  s.  [Eng.  diddl{e.);  -er.J  A  cheat, 
a  swindler. 

di-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  5i  =  fit's  {dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  decahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  deca- 
hedral prism,  with  pentaliedral  summits. 

di-del'-phi-a.  s.  pi.  [Gr,  6i  =  fit's  (rfi5)=twice, 

twofold,  and  Se\<i>vs  idt-lphus)  =  a  womb.) 

Zool. :  One  of  the  three  primary  divisions 
into  which  the  class  Mammalia  is  divided, 
when  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs 
is  taken  as  a  basis  for  classification  ;  the  other 
two  being  the  Ornithodelpliia  (Monotremata) 
and  the  Monodelpliia.  Didelphia  t-omprises 
the  Mareupialia  (q.v.),  or  those  nnn-placental 
Mammals  in  which  the  uterine  dilations  of  the 
oviducts  continue  distinct  throughout  life, 
opening  into  two  separate  vaginae,  which  in 
turn  open  into  a  urogenital  canal,  distinct 
from  the  rectum,  thougli  embraced  by  the 
same  sphincter  muscle.  The  young  of  this 
sub-claas  axe  born  imperfect,  or.  as  it  were, 
prematurely,  and  are  carried  in  the  pouch  or 
second  womb  till  perfect. 

diHtel'-phi-an.  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphi(a), 
aud  Eng.  ai\f.  sufl*.  -aTi.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  Didelphia  (q.v.) 

dx-del'-phlc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelphdn),  and 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -k.]  The  same  as  Didelphian 
(q-v.). 

di-del'-phid,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  didelph(ia), 
and  Eng.  a<lj.  suff.  -id.] 

A,  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Didelphian 
(q.v.). 


B.  As  Biibst. :  A  member  of  the  group  Di- 
delphia (q.v.), 

di-del-phsr'-I-dfis,  di-del'-phi-dje,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  dideljMi'O,  ^"'1  J-sit-  fi-*m.  pL  adj. 
suir.  -Wtr.] 

1.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  f;iniilies  of  the  order 
Marsupialia,  and  the  only  one  found  out  of 
Australia.  The  Didelphyidu;  or  Opossums  in- 
habit North  and  South  America,  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  and  carnivorous,  feeding  upon 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds;  but  they  will 
also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit.  The  great  toe 
of  the  hind  foot  has  no  nail,  and  is  opposable 
to  the  other  toes,  enabling  the  creature  t** 
grasp ;  the  tail  also  is  prehensile.  The  mar- 
KUpiutn  or  pouch  in  some  species  is  but 
slightly  developed,  and  in  otlu-rs  absent. 
Their  detention  ia  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  incisors. 

2.  Palatont.:  Remains  of  a  small  Opossum 
Dryolestes,  referable  to  the  Didplphyidie,  have 
been  found  in  beds  of  Upper  Jurassic  age  in 
North  America.  Species  closely  resembling 
existing  forms  are  met  with  in  the  Eocene 
Teitiarics  of  the  Pahs  Dasin  ;  whilst  tlie  Post 
riioL-ene  deposits  of  America  yield  the  bonea 
of  existing  genera. 

di-del'  phys.  s.  [Gr.  St.  —  hk  (dis)  =  twice, 
twrifold,  and  fitA^.'s  (delphus)  =  womb.] 
1.  Zovl.  :  A  genus  of  opossums  (Djdelphyidai) 
Cq.v.),  These  animals  are  confined  to  the 
AJjierican  continents,  and  are  arboreal  and 
not^turnal  in  their  habits.  They  are  carni- 
vorous, preying  upon  small  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  but  will  also  eat  insects  and  even  fruit. 
One  species,  Didelphys  carnivara,  subsists 
chiefly  on  crabs.  The  marsupial  pouch  is  not 
always  present,  and  in  D.  dorsigcra  ia  merely 
represented  by  folds  of  the  skin  concealing 
the  nipples.  The  female  of  this  species  car- 
ries her  young  about  on  her  back  whilst  they 
cling  to  her  by  twining  their  tails  round  hers. 
2.  Palceont. :  Remains  of  Didelphys  are  found 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  America. 

*  did' -en,  pret.  pi.  o/v.    pc] 

di-der'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  &i(di}=&Cf  (dis)=twice, 
twofold,  and  iepjwa  iderma)  —  a  skin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minut*  epijihytic  plants.  The 
peculiar  ediaracter  resides  in  the  double  layer 
of  the  peridium,  the  outer  being  smooth  and 
crust-like,  fragile  and  dehiscent,  while  the 
inner  is  very  delicate  and  evanescent.  A  dozen 
species  are  recorded  as  British.  (Griffith  £ 
Hen/rey.) 

di'-di-dea,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  didus,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ider.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  birds,  of  which  Didus 
is  the  type. 

di'-<Hne,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  di'.l(ns),  and  Eng.  adj. 
sutl'.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertainiug  to  the  Dididse 
(q.v.). 

*did-le,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  dabble, 
to  dredge. 

"  To  didle  in  their  mud  for  pearl-muscles.*'—  IF.  Taw- 
lor:  Bolberd's  Memoirs  (1803),  L  47L    {Davies.) 

dx-dd-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  &i  =  hk  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and £ng.  doae<xihedral(q.v.).'] 
CrystaVog. :   Ha\ing  the  form  of  a  dodeca- 
hedral  prism,  with  hexahedral  summits. 

di'-drachin  (ch  silent),  di-drach -ma,  s. 

[Gr.     hi&paxfj.ov     (didrachmon)  =  a    double 
drachma  (q.v.).] 

Greik  Numis.  :  A  coin,  the  fourth  jart  of  an 
ounce  of  silver. 

"A  didrachm,  the  fourth  part  of  an  onnce  of  filver. 
which  -was  the  tribute."— fiisAop  TayUn-:  Life  of 
Christ,  in.  5  11. 

di-drim'-ite,  s.    [Didtsiite.] 
didst,  2nd  pers.  sing.  pa.  t.  of  v.    [Do.] 

*  di-du9e'-meiit,  s.  [Lat.  didvco  =  to  draw 
apart ;  Lat.  di  =  dis  =  apart ;  and  diico  =  to 
draw  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ment.]  The  act  of  dividing 
or  separating  into  distinct  j'arts. 

*  di-duc'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  diductiOy  from  diduco 

=  U)  draw  apart.]     The  act  of  se]iarating  by 
withdrawing  one  part  from  the  other. 

"  He  ought  to  Bhow  what  kind  of  striiigs  they  are, 
which,  though  strnii^ly  in  tcuejl  to  the  inside  of  tho 
receii-er  and  superficies  of  the  bladder,  must  draw  as 
forcibly  one  as  another,  iji  comparison  of  those  that 
within  the  bladder  draw  ao  as  to  hinder  the  diUuction 
of  its  sides."- Boy /e. 


•  (U-dvlc'-tive,  a.  [Lilt.  didu(:((i>^),  pa.  i>ar.  of 
didwo.  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ivc]  Stpardtmg 
or  tending  to  separate  ;  di^uuctive. 

*  di-diic'-tive-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  didvctive;  -ly.] 

liy  diduction  or  deduction. 

*'  Either  directly  exjiruwed  or  dldudlvely  contained 
In  this  work." — Itrounn- :  i'ul'jar  Errourt,  hk.  I.,  ch-vilL 


di-dtin-cu'-li-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  di^un- 
culus,  and  l-.at.  Icni.  pi.  mlj.  sulf.  -ft/a,] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  Colmnbttcei  (Pigeons)^ 
which  tliey  connect  with  the  extinct  Dodo. 

di-dun'-ca-lu8,  s.     [L<at.  dimin.  of  didiu 

(q-v.).] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Didunculidse.  DiduTiculusstrigirostrisiuhahita 
the  Navigators'  Isles. 

di'-d^  8.    [Mod.  Lat] 

Ornith. :  A  g.^-tis  of  Rasores.  sub-order 
Columbacei  (Pig<...is).  IHdus  ineptus  is  Uie 
Dodo  (q.v.). 

dl'-djrm-lte,  s.  [Gr.  SUvfio^  (dldumos)  =  % 
twin,  and  Eng  suff,  -ilt  (J/tft.)(q.v.).] 

Min.  ;  A  schi.^t  from  the  T>'rol,  closely  ap- 
proaching Muscovite  in  its  uompoaition.  It 
is  a  feeble  pearly  or  greyish-white  in  colour. 
Hardness,  1'5— 2 ;  sp.  gr.,  2'75.  (Dana.) 
Sometimes  incorrectly  written  didri/mMe, 

di-djhn'-i-iiin*  s.  [Gr.  BiZvp.o^  (didumos)  = 
a  twin. J 

1.  Chem. :  A  metallic  triad  element,  symbol 
Di"',  atomic  weight  144.  It  occurs  along  with 
cerium  (q.v.)  aud  lantlianum  in  the  mineral 
ceiite.  It  ia  separated  from  cerium  by  ig- 
niting the  oxalates,  an<l  treating  the  resulting 
oxides  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
does  not  dissolve  the  cerium  oxide.  The 
tiltered  solution  is  mixed  with  sulpliuricacid, 
conceutrated  by  evaporation,  and  then  a  hot 
solution  of  potassium  sulj'liate  is  added, 
which  precipitates  the  lanthanum  and  didym- 
ium  as  double  sulphates.  Didj-mium  can  be 
separated  from  lanthanum  by  precipitating 
half  the  oxide  with  ammonia,  and  leaving  the 
precipitate  in  contact  with  the  solution  ;  the 
lanthanum,  being  the  strcmger  base,  then  passes 
into  solution  in  predoiiiinant  quantity.  By 
repeating  the  process,  the  oxides  being  again 
dissolved  and  precipitated,  the  didymiura 
oxide  is  obtained  nearly  pure.  Didymium  is 
a  white  metal  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  sp.  gr.  6  5. 
It  tarnishes  in  dry  air;  it  burns  with  great 
brilliancy  when  thrown  into  a  flame.  Its 
oxide,  Di203,  is  a  dirty  "bluish  colour;  the 
nitrate  is  obtained  in  lai^e  violet  ciystals  by 
dissolving  the  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  The  sol- 
jihate,  Dio(S04)3*6H20,  forms  rose-red  crystals. 
The  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  powder.  The 
spectmm  of  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  didymium 
contains  characteristic  dark  bands.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Cliem.y  &c.) 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gasteromycetous  Fungi, 
consisting  of  minute  plants  growing  upon 
leaves,  bark,  rotten  wood,  &.c.,  distinguished 
by  its  double  peridium.  Sixteen  species  are 
recorded  as  British,  several  of  which  are  not 
uncommon.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

did-ym-o-car'-pc-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
did  )imr>carp{ns\  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sufil 
-aoe(E.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Bignoniaceae.  Fruit  succulent  or  cap- 
sular, or  siliquose  and  two-valved ;  seeds 
small,  ovate,  or  cylindrical,  suspended  apter- 
ous, sometijues  comose. 

^d-ym-o-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  fiiSvjuos  (didu- 
mos) =  twin,  aud  Kap-6i  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-order  Didymocarpeae. 

did-yzn-o-grap'-sus,  s.  [Gr.  fiiiu^os  (did- 
umos) =  twin,  and  Mod.  Lat.  grapsns,  a  modi- 
fication oi  graptolite  (q.v.).] 

PaltEont. :  The  twin  Graptolite  ;  a  genus  of 
fossil  Hydrozoa,  belouging  to  the  eulvclass 
Graptolitidse  (Graptolites),  in  which  the  poly- 
pary  consists  of  two  simple  monoprionidian 
branches,  springing  from  a  common  point. 
The  cells  are  arranged  in  single  rows,  as  in 
the  common  Graptolitp,  bnt  the  axes  are  in 
twins,  or  two-branched.  The  genus  is  com- 
monest in  the  Upper  Cambrian  and  the  Lower 
Sdurian  of  Wales. 

did-ym-6-lie'-liaE.  s.  [Gr.  ficfiu^os  (didumos) 
=  twin,  and  e'Atf  (helix)  =  a  screw,  a  spiral.) 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  p6t, 
vr,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe^e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Bot. :  A  genus  of  Conforvoid  Algse,  with  the 
threads  foiisistiiig  of  pairs  of  microscopic,  in- 
terliicing,  spiral  filuiiicnts.  They  ordinarily 
occur  in  ferruginous  bog-water.  (Griffith  di 
Uni/rey.) 

did-3?m-6p'-ri-um,  5.  [Gr.  iidvfxoiididuvws) 

~  twin,  and  T^pmv  {itrion)  =  a  saw.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Desiuidiaceee,  differing 
from  Desniidiuni  in  havingonly  two  processes, 
and  not  being  angular,  and  in  the  number  of 
rays  of  the  endochrome  in  the  side  view  not 
depending  upon  the  number  of  angles.  (GriJJith 
<fi  Hen/rey.) 

did'-y-mous,  a.  [Gr.  StSv^os  {didumos)  = 
twin] 

Bot.:  Twin,  growing  double.  A  didymous 
fruit  is  composed  of  two  carpels  united  later- 
ally by  their  sutures.  Example,  the  fruit  in 
the  Galium.  A  didymou^I  anther  is  the  result 
of  two  lobes  united  by  a  very  short  connec- 
tive, as  the  anther  in  the  genus  Euphorbia 

did'-y-nam,  s.    [Did\-namia.] 
Bot. :  A  didynaraous  plant. 

did-^-na'-mi-a.  s.  pi.    [Gr.  81  =  SCs  (dis)  = 

twice,  twof"M,  &vvafxi^  {dmuimis)  =  power, 
and  Lat.  pi.  sutf.  -ia.] 

Bot, :  In  the  Linnaean  system  of  plants  the 
fourteenth  class,  consisting  of  those  wliicli 
have  four  stamens,  two  long  and  two  short. 
It  contains  two  orders,  Gymniospermia  and 
Ajigiospermia  (q.v). 

did-yna'-mi-an.  did-yn'-a-mous,  did- 

y-nam -ic, «.  [Lat.  didyiiavi^ia) ;  Eug.  sutf. 
-wi?i,-ous,  -tc] 

Bot. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  flower  con- 
taining four  stamens,  two  of  wliich  are  shorter 
than  the  others,  as  in  the  Scroiihulariacea. 

"Some  fiowers  are  didynamotu,  having  only  four 
out  of  five  Btamens  developed,  and  the  two  corre- 
Bpuudiug  to  the  upper  paj^,  of  the  flower  longer  than 
the  two  lateral  ones."— B«?/o"r  .■  Botany.  §  *19. 

die(l).  *de,''dee,  *deghe,*deglien,  *deie, 
*  deien.  *  deighe,  *  deigen.  *  delgben, 
*dey,   "  diegne,   *  dye,    *  dyghe,   v.i. 

[From  Icel.  deyja ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dn.  Dun. 
doe,  O.  Sax.  doian,  Goth,  diwan,  O.  H.  Ger. 
tdwau.  M.  H.  Ger.  to^cwen;  all=to  di6;0.  Fris. 
deia,  <hja  =,  to  kill.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  lose  life,  to  expire  ;  to  become  dead  ; 
to  leave  tliis  world. 

T[  It  is  followed  : 

(1)  By  o/before  the  cause  of  death. 

".  .  .  have  been  infected  with  disease,  and  have 
dted  of  it."—  WisenuiTi. 

(2)  By  by  before  the  instrument  of  death. 

"Their  young  men  sIiaII  die  by  the  aword :  tli.;ir 
Bona  and  daughters  shall  die  by  faiuine."— Jt-r.  xi.  r2. 

(3)  By  for  before  the  cause  of  death,  when 
that  cause  is  the  privation— expressed  or  im- 
plied—of  anything.!    [C.  (1).] 

"  And  loatha  the  wat'ry  gliiaa  wherein  she  gaz'd. 
And  shuns  it  atlU,  althu'/'""  thirst  ahe  die." 

Davies. 

2.  To  depart  this  life  ;  to  meet  death. 

"  There  taught  as  how  to  live  ;  and  (oh.  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledce),  taught  us  how  to  die." 
Tickell  ~:  On  the  Death  of  Adduon. 

3.  To  perish  by  violence. 

"  God  forbid  ;  thou  ahalt  not  die," — 1  Sam.  XX.  2. 

4.  To  be  punished  with  death  ;  to  suffer 
capital  punishment. 

"If  I  dletuT  it,  as  no  less  Is  threatened  me.  the  king, 
my  old  master,  must  be  relieved."— SAaA:f«i>. .'  King 
Lear,  ill.  3, 

5.  To  lose  vegetable  life  ;  to  wither  away,  to 
become  dead. 

"  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  Into  the  ground,  and 
die.  it  abideth  alone." — John  liL  24. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  perish,  to  come  to  nought,  to  be  lost, 
to  cease  to  exist. 


2.  To  become  useless  or  powerless ;  to  fail. 

"  His  project  dica-'—Shakegp. :  Tempeit,  ii.  1. 

3.  To  lose  or  be  deprived  of  the  principal 
quality  or  property ;  to  become  useless  for 
any  purpose. 

"A  di/xTtg  coal."        Shaketp.  :  Venus  *  Adanii.  838. 

4.  To  become  gradually  less  strong  or  dis- 
tinct ;  to  cease  or  pass  away  gradually  ;  to 
vanish  ;  as,  The  sound  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

*'  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light," 
.'^akesp.  :  S  Uejiry  17,,  ii.  5. 


5.  To  pass  from  memory ;  to  become  for- 
gotten. 

"  Dedcs  that  wolde  deie,  storye  kepeth  liem  euer- 
inoro."—ifrevita,  L  7. 

6.  To  sink,  to  faiut. 

"His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  aa  a 
atone.' —1  Sam.  xxv.  37. 

7.  To  languish  with  affection  ;  to  pine. 

"Tlie  young  men  ackuowledtjed,  in  love  letters,  that 
they  died  for  Rebecca." — TatCar. 

*  8.  To  lose  strength  and  life ;  to  become 
vapid  and  spiritless ;  (applied  to  liquor.s). 
[Dead,  A.  I.  1  (8).] 

*  9.  To  become  indifferent  to  ;  to  cease  to 
be  under  the  power  of ;  as,  To  die  to  the  world. 
To  die  to  sin. 

*  10.  To  endiu"e  great  hardship  or  affliction. 
"Idifldaily."— (7(W-.  xv,  31. 

B.  TheoL  :  To  pierish  everlastingly. 

"  3o  long  aa  Ood  shall  live,  ao  long  shall  the  damned 
die."—ila/cewill ;  On  Providence. 

C.  Special  phrasas : 

(1)  To  die  for  something  : 

(a)  To  lose  life  through  something.    [E-ie  I., 
IF  (3).  J 
(6)  To  pine. 

"  And  in  despite  of  all  [she]  dies  for  hiia."Shakesp.  : 
Mticfi  Ado  about  Nothing,  iiL  2. 

(2)  To  die  away:  To  become  gradually  less 
distinct. 

(3)  To  die  out:  To  become  gradually  extinct. 

*  (4)  To  die  in  the  pain :  To  die  in  the  attempt 
to  do  a  thing. 

"  Amongst  whom  were  a  v.  M.  women,  wholybent 
to  revenge  the  villaniee  done  to  theyr  persons  by  the 
Bomaius,  or  to  die  in  the  payne."—ffolitislivd  il677J. 

%  Crabb  thus  disi-rimiiiates  between  to 
die  and  to  expire :  "  There  are  beings,  such 
as  trees  and  plants,  which  are  said  to  liv<-, 
although  they  have  not  breath :  these  die, 
but  do  not  expire.  Tiiere  are  other  things 
which  absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live  : 
such  as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  which  does  not 
die,  but  it  expires.  By  a  natural  metaphor, 
the  time  of  being  is  jjut  for  the  life  of  objects  ; 
and  hence  we  speak  of  the  date  expiriiig,  and 
the  like  ;  and  as  life  is  a])plied  figuratively 
to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to  objects  not 
having  physical  life."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

die-back,  s.  a  disease  affecting  orange- 
trees,  causing  them  to  die  away  at  the  top 

die-earth,  s. 

Min. :  A  local  term  at  Coalbrook  Dale  for 
the  Weulock  shale,  because  this  stratum  lies 
beneath  all  the  mining-ground  of  the  district, 
the  minerals  dying  out,  as  it  were,  at  this 
stage  of  descent.    (Page.) 

*  die  (2),  v.t.    [Dye.  v.] 

*  die  (1),  5.    [DrE,  s.] 

*  die  (2)  (pi.  dies,  dice,  dees,  dls,  dyse),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
del,  de  (pi.  dez)  =  a  die  ;  Prov.  dut  ;  Ital.  dadu 
(pi.  dadi)  =  a  cube,  a  pedestal ;  Sp.  dtcdo  (pi. 
dados)  ;  Low  Lat.  dadus  =  a  die.  Dadus  — 
Lat.  datus  (sc.  tahis  =  a  die)  =  given,  pa.  jiar. 
of  do  =  to  give,  to  throw.    (Skeat.)^    [Dice.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language: 
L  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

"No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him  ;  foi  he  is  but  one."-- 
Shakeip. :  Milsutntner Night's  Dream,  v.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  3. 

3.  A  small  square  or  cubic  body. 

"Young  creatures  have  learned  spelling  of  words  by 
having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies."— 
Watts. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Hazard,  chance,  lot,  fortune. 

■  ■  Th"  equall  die  of  warre  he  well  did  know." 

Spenser:  F.  Q,  II.  v.  18. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  The  cube  or  dado  of  a  pedestal. 

2.  Games :  A  cube  marked  with  figures  on 
its  respective  sides  and  used  in  games  of 
chance.  The  Greek  dice  were  cubes,  and  were 
numbered  like  our  own,  6-1,  5-2,  4-3,  so 
that  the  opposite  faces  should  add  7.  They 
usually  threw  three  dice.  The  original  dice 
are  supposed  to  have  been  knuckle-bones,  and 
they  still  maintained  their  popularity  after 
the  more  perfect  numbered  cube  had  been  in- 
troduced. The  bones  were  called  tali,  and 
were  used  five  in  number.  The  astragali  y/eTt: 
probably  cubes  without  numbers,  and  played 
like  the  knuckle-bones;  they  were  made  of 
bone,  stone,  metal,  ivory,  or  glass.  The  num- 
ber of  pieces  used  was  similar  to  the  number 
of  the  lines  un  the  Greek  abacus,  or  the  digits 


of  the  hand.  [.VbAcuii.]  The  game  of  astra- 
gall  is  represented  in  ancient  sculpture  and  in 
a  {tainting  in  Ilerculaneum.  Pliny  mentions 
a  gi-oup  in  bronze  by  Polycletus  of  two  naked 
boys  at  play,  then  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus, 
The  same  subject  in  stone  is  ic  the  British 
Museum.  lu  the  game  of  dttodecim  scripts 
the  moves  were  determined  by  dice  ;  the  games 
of  (aii  and  tessera  were  played  with  dice.  Dice 
similar  to  ours  were  found  at  Ilerculaneum, 
and  the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  Pom- 
peii surprised  a  hazard-party  at  their  amuse- 
ment;  1800  years  afterward  the  dice  were 
found  in  their  bony  bands,  and  the  game  yet 
unsettled.  The  dice-box  of  tlie  ancients  (fri- 
tiliits)  was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  had 
parallel  indentations  to  turn  the  dice  as  they 
were  shaken.    {Knight.) 

^  In  this  sense  the  form  dice  alone  is  used 
in  the  plural  :  in  all  others,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  A.  I.,  3,  the  form  used  is  dies. 

3.  Metal: 

(1)  In  punching-machines,  abed-piece  which 
has  an  opening  the  size  of  the  punch,  and 
thrtnigh  which  the  ])iece  is  driven.  This  piece 
may  be  a  planchet  or  blank,  or  it  may  lie 
merely  a  plug  driven  out  of  the  object  to  form 
a  bolt  or  rivet  hole.  In  nut-machines  the 
nut  -  blanks  may  be  made  by  one  die  and 
punched  by  another. 

(2)  Forging :  A  device  consisting  of  two 
parts  which  coact  to  give  to  the  piece  swaged 
between  them  the  desired  form. 

(3)  Sheet-metal :  A  former  and  punch  or  a 
cameo  and  intaglio  die  between  which  a  piece 
of  sheet-metal  is  pressed  into  shape  by  a  blow 
or  simple  pressure.     [Drop-press.] 

(4)  Coining  :  Beth  dies  are  intaglio,  so  as  to 
make  a  cannx)  or  raised  impression  upon  each 
face  of  the  planchet.  The  upper  die  has  the 
obverse,  the  face,  which  is  often  tlie  bust  nf 
the  sovereign  or  national  emblem.  The  lower 
die  has  the  reverse,  with  an  effigy,  legend, 
value,  escutcheon,  as  the  case  may  be.  Owing 
to  the  random  way  in  which  ornaments  arc 
disjiosed  ou  coins,  any  general  definition  will 
no  longer  meet  all  cases.  A  die  for  coining, 
mechanically  considered,  is  made  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : — A  piece  of  softened  steel 
called  a  hub  is  prepared,  and  upon  its  end  the 
design  is  cut.  The  steel  is  then  hardened, 
and  is  used  to  make  a  matrix,  in  which  the 
impression  is  intaglio,  that  is,  sunken.  A 
plug  of  softened  steel  a  little  larger  than  its 
ultimate  size,  and  with  the  centre  a  little 
raised,  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  screw-press, 
and,  the  hardened  matrix  being  placed  upon 
it,  inossure  is  brought  to  bear  ou  the  matrix, 
wliich  delivers  its  impression  ou  tlie  face  of 
the  plug.  The  result  is  a  salient  impression, 
and  forms  the  punch.  In  all  cases  where 
metal  is  condensed  it  becomes  heated  and 
hardened,  and  in  this  case  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  witlidraw  the  imperfect  punch  and 
anneal  it,  after  which  it  receives  anotlier  pres- 
sure from  the  matrix.  This  is  rej'eated  until 
the  impression  is  fully  developed.  The  punch, 
by  a  similar  operation,  is  then  employed  to 
make  a  die.  The  die  is  then  hardened,  and 
may  be  used  for  coining  or  for  making  a  new 
hub  if  the  former  should  become  injured.  The 
first  perfect  die  is  generally  retained  for  the 
purpose  last  mentioned.  The  date  is  put  V>y 
hand  into  the  dies  to  be  used  in  coining,  as  it 
requires  to  be  changed  ;  and  the  first  die  and 
the  hub  may  be  jireserved  for  many  years  and 
may  make  hundreds  of  dies.  For  the  ap}'lica- 
tion  of  the  dies,  see  Coining.  A  mode  of  pro- 
cedure which  saves  one  step  in  the  above 
process  is  to  engrave  the  design  in  intaglio  in 
the  first  place.  This,  when  hardened,  forms 
a  matrix,  from  which  the  punch  is  made ;  the 
punch  being  used  to  form  the  die  for  coining. 
A  die  will  sometimes  deliver  260,000  impres- 
sions before  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from 
the  coining-press  ;  and  sometimes  a  die  will 
crack  at  the  first  impression.    (Knight.) 

"Such  variety  of  diet  made  use  of  by  Wood  in  stamp 
ing  his  monev  makes  the  discovery  of  counterfeilo 
more  difficult. ' — Sw{ft. 

(5)  Engraving  :  An  engraved  plate  or  small 
roller  of  steel,  subsequently  hardened  and  used 
to  deliver  an  impression  upon  the  surface  of  a 
soft  steel  roller,  which  in  turn  is  hardened 
and  forms  a  mill.  The  die  is  intaglio,  and  the 
mill  is  cameo.  The  latter  is  used  to  impress  a 
plate  or  a  roller  to  be  used  for  bank-note  print- 
ing or  calico-printing  respectively.     [Trans- 

FE^RRINO-MACHINE  ;   CLAMMlSO-MACHrNE.] 

(t))  One  of  the  pieces  which  combine  to  form 
a  hollow  screw  for  cutting  threads  on  bolts 


hSU,  h6^;  po^t.  jtf^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophoo,  eslst.     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  t^  sban.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  ~  «!hun.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl.  del. 
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and  such  like.  Tlie  two  portions  are  littcJ 
In  a  stock.  In  aotiie.  tin;  dies  are  set  up 
by  s(;rovvs,  in  others  by  scrolls.  (Knight.) 
(Ci.of'Ks,  Dies.] 

4.  Min.  :  A  piece  of  hard  iron  plac.  d  in  the 
pan  to  receive  the  friction  of  the  muUer. 
Bi'tween  the  die  and  the  muUer  the  ore  is 
crushed. 

II  To  cast  Vie  die : 

(1)  lAt. :  To  throw  dine  from  the  dit-e-box. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  run  a  risk  or  haziird. 
dlc-slnker«  s. 

I'Jn'iniriiiii :  One  who  cuts  or  engraves  dies 
for  c-iiiiis,  medals,  &c, 

die-Sinking,  s. 

Entiraviiig :  Tiienri  of  making  dies  forcoina, 
medals,  &c.  It  is  a  branch  of  engraving,  but 
involves  turning,  tempering,  and  the  use  of 
otiier  tools  besides  the  graver.     (Knight.) 

die-stook.  a-. 

Mctal-icorldtii; :  A  frame  to  hold  the  dies  for 
cutting  external  screw-tlireads.  The  dies  are 
detached  pieces  of  steel,  containing  tlie  thread 
on  their  inner  curved  surfaces,  and  these  tit 
into  grooves  or  upon  ridges  in  the  slot  of  tlio 
die-stock,  being  closed  upon  the  boU.  to  be 
threaded  by  means  of  a  set  screw.  IMier  die- 
stocks  are  made  by  setting  removable  dies  in 
the  jaws  of  pliers. 

die-weed.  s.    [Dye-viteed.] 

dleb,  s.    [A  native  term.] 

Z<i"l. :  A  s]»ecies  nf  wild  dog  (Canis  antkus) 
found  m  North  Africa. 

di-e'-9i-an,  $.    [Dicecias,] 

di-e'-cious.  a.    [Dhecious.] 

di-e'-dral,  a.    [Dihedbajl.] 

dief- fen- bach -i-a,  s.  [Named  afker  H. 
DielTenbach,  a  Gernia'n  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Araceee,  tribe  Anaporeae. 
Dieffenbachia  sequina  is  the  Dumb-cane 
(q.v.). 

dl-e-ge'-sis.  s.  [Gr.,  from  Siriydofxai  (diegeo- 
nu(i)  =  to  set  out  in  detail,  to  narrate.]  A 
description,  narrative,  history,  or  recital. 

di-ek'-ta-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  stretching  out.] 
A  lengthening  or  drawing  out  of  a  short 
syllable, 

di-e-lec'-tric,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Sid  (dia)  — 
through,  across,  and  Eiig.  electric  (q.v.).] 

A  As  adj. :  Non-conducting  ;  that  trans- 
mits electric  effects,  without  conduction. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  non-conductor  sepurating 
a  body  electrified  by  conduction  from  the 
electiifying  body. 

"  di'-er,  5.     [Dyer.] 

di-er'-e-sis,  s.    [Di.eresis.] 

di-er-vil'-la,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dierville, 
the  discoverer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  erect  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  order  Capri foliaceae.  Thev  are  natives 
of  Nurtli  America,  China,  and  Japan.  Dier- 
villa  Canadensis  is  a  hardy  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers. 

di'-es,  s.     [Lat.]    A  day. 

dies  irae»  «.  [Lat.]  Day  of  Wrath ;  a 
famims  Latiu  h.vmu  beginningwith  these  words. 

dies  non.    [Lat] 

Law:  A  day  when  the  courts  do  not  sit,  as 
a  Sunday,  a  public  holiday,  .fcc. 

di-e'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  dtVo-t?  (diesis)  =  a  division, 
a  (luarter-tone  in  music  :  Aid  {dia)  =  througJi, 
and  i'rj/xi  (hieini)  =  to  send.] 

1.  Print.:  The  double  dagger  (J),  a  refer- 
ence-niaik. 

2.  Music:  Originally  the  name  of  a  semi- 
tone, called  afterwards  a  limnia.  In  later 
writings,  applied  to  a  third  or  quarter  of  a 
tone  in  tlie  enharmonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
Tlie  mndcm  enharmonic  diesis  is  the  interval 
represented  by  125  :  128,  that  is,  the  difference 
between  three  true  major-thirds  and  one 
octave.    (Staiiur  <&  Barrett.) 

di'-et  (1),  *di-ete,  s.  [Fr.  di^te:  Sp.,  Port , 
k  Itnl.diefa;  Low  Lat.  dieta,  t/ireto  =  a  ration 
of  fond  ;  Gr.  iiatra  (diaita)  =  diet.] 


1.  Au  allowance  of  food,  a  ration. 

■■  For  Ills  diet,  tlierf  wm»  a  cootiiiunl  UM  given  lilm 
oJ  the  king."— yrvffmfuA  IIL  JA. 

2.  Food,  provisions,  meat. 

"  Of  Ilia  UUita  luCBurublo  wae  he." 

Chauctrr:  C.  T.,  437. 

3.  An  article  of  food. 


4.  A  course  of  food  prescribed  or  regulated 
medically  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
disease,  preservation  of  health,  &c. 

"I  coiiiiiiGiid  rather  notne  dUit  for  certain  sensoiiB, 
than  frequent  uku  «f  whyHick  ;  (or  thone  dlet»  ftlt«r  the 
body  mure,  iiiiil  trouble  it  Wiui."—/ittcon. 

U  To  talu  diet:  To  be  under  a  regimen  for  a 
disease,  which  anciently  was  cured  by  severe 
discipline  of  that  kind, 

"To  fftat.  like  cue  that  taket  dUit."—Shaketp. :  Two 
Qfmtlirinen  of  Verona,  li.  1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  diet  and  food, 
see  Food. 

•  diet-bread,  s.    A  sort  of  sweet  cake. 

'^  diet  -  drink,  s.  A  medicated  liquor; 
drink  brewed  with  medieal  ingredients. 

"  Th(3  obflervalion  will  do  Unit  better  than  the  Udy's 
dlet-dri  nkt." — /^jckr. 

^  diet-house,  s.  a  dining  or  banquetting 
halL 

"  His  diet-houift,  lutertt-liiiiieiit,  ttud  all  other  things 
Deceaaarie."— /^ci/iru/wrf.'  Chron.  of  Irelund,  p.  133. 

dl'-et  (2),  •  dy-ett»  s.  [Essentially  the  same 
word  as  diet  (1),  s.  ;  but  "  the  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word  undoubtedly  arose  from  a  popular 
etymology  that  connected  it  with  the  Lat. 
dies  =  a  day,  especially  a  set  day,  a  day  aji- 
pointed  for  public  business  ;  whence,  by  i^x- 
tension,  a  meeting  for  business,  an  assembly." 
iSfuat.)\ 

*!,  Ordiruxry  Language: 

1.  A  jom-ney,  an  expedition. 

"  His  diet  would  be  soouer  perhaps  than  was  looked 
tot."—Catderwood,  p.  £48, 

2.  The  fixed  day  for  holding  a  market. 

"This  market  being  raled  by  the  dyi-t.t  of  the  nolt- 
market  of  Wlgtou," — Symaon:  Deter.  Ualloway,  p.  26. 

IL  Teckni(xilly : 

1.  Polit. :  A  meeting  or  assembly  of  dele- 
gates or  dignitaries  convened  and  held  from 
day  to  day  for  legislative,  ecclesiastical,  poli- 
tical, or  administrative  purposes  :  specif., 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  German 
Empire,  Austria,  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, &c.  The  Diet  of  the  German  Empire 
was  composed  of  three  colleges ;  one  of 
electors,  one  of  princes,  and  one  of  imperial 
towns,  and  commenced  with  the  edict  of 
Charles  IV.  in  1356.  The  best  known  meet- 
ings were  those  at  Xuremburg,  1467,  Worms, 
15'21  (at  which  Luther  was  excommunicated), 
Spires,  1529,  and  Augsburg,  1530. 

"And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet  " 

Byron  ;  Maxeppa,  Iv. 

2.  Ecclesiastical : 

(1)  Used  to  denote  the  discharge  of  some 
part  of  ministerial  duty  at  a  fixed  time  ;  as  a 
di€t  o/exaviination,  a  diet  of  visitation,  on  such 
a  day,  or  at  such  an  hour.    (Scotch.) 

(2)  Used  also  in  relation  to  the  order  in 
wliich  ministers  officiate  in  succession  ;  as  A. 
has  tlie  first  diet  of  preaching,  B.  the  second. 
(Scotch.) 

^  Diet  of  Compearance  : 
Scots  Laiv :   The  day  on  which  a  person  is 
cited  to  appear  in  court. 

*  diet-booke,  s.    A  diary,  a  journal. 

"  It  [conscieiicej  is  a  diet-bookc.  wherein  the  sinnes  of 
everie  day  are  written,  and  for  that  cause  to  tb« 
wigked  a  mother  of  ieaxe."— £pi»tle  of  Chrittian 
flroIACT-(162*),  p.  26. 

di'-et.  *di-ete,  v.t.  &  i.    [Diet,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  feed. 

"They  must  be  dieted  like  ma]es.' —  Shakesp.  : 
1  Benri/  VI..  i.  2, 

2.  To  feed  according  to  the  rules  of 
medicine. 

"  I  will  attend  my  husband,  l>e  his  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office." 

Sfiakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  i, 

3.  To  support  with  food,  to  nourish. 

"  Dieted  by  thee,  1  grow  mature  " 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix  803. 

•II.  Fig.  :  To  feed,  to  fill. 

"As  if  I  lore  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauced  with  lies." 

Shakcsp. :  CorioJanus,  i.  ix. 


B.  Intransitive  : 
•  1.  To  eat,  to  feed. 

"  Spare  Fa-t,  tlxat  oft  with  goda  doth  dl«t." 

JftUcm  :  H  /'en»ero$o,  M, 

t2.  To  eat  or  take  food  according  to  a  pre* 
scribed  regimen,  or  the  rules  of  medicine. 

^'-et-a-r^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  diet;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  regimen  or  the 
rules  of  diet. 

"  statlBtlcs.  rf 

— Ditraeti :  ConingtSy. 

B.  As  siibatantive : 

1.  A  regimen;  a  prescribed  system  or  coutm 
of  diet;  lules  of  diet 

"Eefercitcea  iodiet<jriei.''—Dl»raeH:  Coning$by. 

2.  A  fixed  allowance  of  food  given  daily. 
di'-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diet,  v.] 

'  di'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  diet  ;  -er.)  One  who  pr»- 
scribes  or  prepares  food  according  to  rules. 

"  And  Muced  our  broths,  as  Juuo  had  been  sick. 
And  bo  her  dUler.'         Ultakcap. :  Cymbel..  Iv.  1 

di-e-tet'-io,  o.  &  i.  [Gr.  ^latTTjTiKos  (diuiO- 
tikos).^ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  the  use 
of  food  according  to  medical  rules. 

"This  book  of  Cheyue's  produced  even  sects  In  the 
dietelick  philosophy."— .^rttWAnof .  OnAUmeiUt  (Fref.l 

B.  As  subst.  (FL):  That  branch  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  proper  use  of  food,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  diet 
to  the  particular  state  of  each  person,  and  to 
extract  the  greatest  quantity  of  nutriment 
from  a  given  quantity  of  nutritive  matter. 

*  di-e-tet'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dietetic  ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  diet ;  dietetic. 

'■  He  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  refrain  from 
cold  drink,  which  wm  but  a  dieUttcal  caution."— 
Brown:   Vulgar  Brrourt. 

*  di-e-tet'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dietetical; 
-ly.]  In  a  dietetical  manner;  according  to 
the  rules  of  diet. 

*  di-e-tet'-ist,  s.  [Gr.  diamjTiKos  (diaiU- 
tikos).']  One  who  is  skilled  in  dietetics ;  « 
dietist. 

<U  -  eth'  -  er  -  e  -  scope,  s.  [Gr.  iid  (dia)  = 
tlirough,  and  alBrip  (aither)  =  ether,  the  upper, 
purer  air;  or  dtaifipos  (diaithros)  =  quite  clear 
and  fine,  and  crKoTrcw  (skope6)=to  look  at.]  An 
instrument  for  geodesy  and  for  teaching  optics, 
invented  by  G.  Luvini,  of  Tunis,  and  announced 
by  him  in  April,  1876.    (Haydn.) 

di-eth'-yl-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di=twice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.,  &c.  ethyl  (q.v.).] 

Ckem.  :  This  term  denotes  that  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  an  organic  compound  have 
been  each  replaced  by  the  monad  radical 
ethyl,  (CjHs)', 

diethyl-caxbinol,  s.    [Amvl  alcohol.] 

*  di-eth'-yl.  5.    [Botane.] 

di-e-thyl'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  ii^  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  ethylia  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  compound  obtained  from  ethylia 
by  the  action  of  ethylic  bromide,  and  subse- 
quent distillation  with  potash.  It  resembles 
ethylia  very  much  in  its  re-actions.  Formula, 
(C^Hg^iHN  :  boiling  point,  57°C. 

*di-ef-ic,  s.  [Eng.  dietic;  -ic.]  A  system 
of  diet. 

"Gentle  dletics  qt  healing  applications."— (rau<i«n .* 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  397.    iUciviet.) 

dl'-et-ine,  s.  [Fr.]  a  subordinate  or  local 
diet ;  a  cantonal  convention. 

di'-et-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Diet,  p.] 

A.  &  B,   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  veib). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  taking  food  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  dietetics. 

"Those  maiden  dii-tings  and  set  prescriptions  of 
baths  and  odours."— i/iV/oM  ■  Reason  of  Church  Gov. 

2.  Diet,  food. 

"  Yet  c  in  I  set  my  Gallio'a  dieting, 
A  pestle  of  a  larK  or  x)lovera  wine." 

Donne :  Satires,  iv.  4. 

di'-et-ist.  s.  [Eng.  diet;  -ist.]  One  who  is 
skilled  in  dietetics. 

*di-e-ti'-tian,s.  [Gt.  d».aiTr}TtK6i(diaititikos).^ 
A  dietist. 


Dien,  s.    [Fr.]    God. 


I&te.  fit,  rare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there  ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  woric,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  ninite,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;   try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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Dieu  et  mon  droit,  phr.    God  and  ray 

right;  the  motto  ul' the-  Royal  Arms  of  England, 
Qr&i  adopted  by  Richurd  1.,  at  the  battle  of 
Gisors,  Sept.  20,  119S,  and  afterwards  assumed 
as  the  royal  motto  by  Henry  VI. 

•  dieu-gard,   *  diew-garde,   s.      God 

save  you  ;  a  salutation. 

"Eitfli  beukof  youre  aljali  be  lu  atoJid  "f  a diew gourde 
unto  iue. ■'— /'torio  .■  Second  Frutvs  ( loitlf,  p.  8L 

*  dif-fa-ma'-tion,  *  dif -fa-ma-ci-oun,  s. 

[Lnt.  dipuiiatio.]    IDEFAMATroN.J 

*dif-f&'ine,  s.    [Defame.] 

*  dlf-fa'-moiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  diffame;  -ous  : 

-ly.]     Iiijuiii.usly,  defamatoiily. 

"  Wliereupun  should  your  lordsltip  .  ,  .  say  of  me 
ao  diffainun4lii  >" — Maictand :  On  Urformation,  p.  u66. 

*  dif-far-re-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  diffarreatio, 
from  di/=  dis—  apart,  and  farreum  =  a  i-ake 
made  of  spelt ;  far  =  a  kind  of  grain,  spelt] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  The  breaking  of  a  cake  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  as  a  sign  of  divorce. 
The  opposite  of  confarreatio  (q.v.). 

dif -fer   (1),  V.  i.  &  (.     [Lat.   difero  =  to  carry 
in  opiiosite  directions  :  dif=z  dis  =  apart,  and 
fero  =  to  carry  ;   Ital.  dlffcTire;  Sp.   dl/erir; 
Ft.  diffdrer.] 
A.  I II  transitive  i 

1.  To  be  dissimilar,  distinct,  or  unlike ;  to 
have  properties,  qualities,  or  characteristics 
different  from  those  of  another. 

"  Differing  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face." 

Coippar:  Charity.  21. 

*2.  It  is  now  followed  by  from,  but  formerly 
with  was  occasionally  used. 

"  Tdolrttry .  .  .  differeth  bat  &  letter  wtfA  Idiolatry." 
—Bp.  Andretoes:  Ser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  323. 

3.  To  disagree  in  opinion,  to  dissent ;  not 
to  be  in  accoi'd  ;  followed  either  by  from  or  by 
with. 

"There  are  certain  mefisiirea  to  be  kept,  which  may 
leave  a  tendency  nitVier  tn  gain  than  to  irritate  those 
who  differ  vritli  yuu  m  their  aeii.timBnts."—JdUUon: 
Freeholder. 

4.  To  be  at  variance  ;  to  dispute,  to  contend, 
to  quarrel. 

"  A  m.in  of  Judgment  shaU  sometimes  hear  ignorant 
men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself  that  those 
which  so  differ  me.tn  one  thing,  and  yet  they  them- 
selves never  agree."— BacoTi, 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  make  dilferent,  distinct,  or  unlike. 

"A  different  dialect  or  pronunciation  cfj^'TS  persona 
of  divers  countriet." —Der)iaia  :  Phj/sictj-T/mol.,  bk.  v., 
ch.  ix.,  note  I. 

2.  To  set  at  variance ;  to  cause  a  difference 
between, 

"For  as  glide  and  as  bonny^as  she  is.  if  Maiater  Angis 
and  her  mak  it  up,  I'se  ne'er  be  the  ttiau  to  diff'cr 
them."— Sizu/i  *  Oitel.,  i.  79. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  difer, 
to  dissent,  to  disagree,  and  to  vary:  "Differ, 
vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
persons  or  things;  dissent  to  persons  only. 
First  as  to  persons :  to  differ  is  the  mo.st 
general  and  indefinite  term,  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  difference:  we  may  differ  from  any 
cause  or  in  any  degree  ;  we  vary  only  in  small 
matters ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in 
their  statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least 
to  differ;  and  there  may  be  an  indefinite 
number  :  one  may  vary,  or  an  indefinite  num- 
ber may  vary:  two  or  a  specific  number  dis- 
agree :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  an  ac- 
count which  they  give  ;  one  person  may  vary 
at  different  times  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  ;  and  two  particular  individuals  disagree: 
we  may  differ  in  matters  of  fact  or  speculation  ; 
we  varif  only  in  matters  of  fact ;  we  disagree 
mostly  in  matters  of  speculation.  Historians 
may  differ  in  the  representation  of  an  affair, 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  par- 
ticular subject;  narrators  vott/ in  certain  cir- 
cumstances ;  two  particular  philosophers  dis- 
agree in  accounting  for  a  phenomenon.  To 
disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another  ;  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to 
a  community  ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same 
subject  may  disagree  in  their  conclusions,  be- 
cause they  set  out  from  different  premisses  ; 
men  dissent  from  the  establislied  religion  of 
their  country  aci;ording  to  their  education  and 
character.  When  applied  to  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  life,  differences  may  exist  merely 
in  opinion,  or  with  a  mixture  of  more  or  less 
acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling  ;  variances 
arise  from  a  collision  of  interests  ;  disagreements 
from  asperity  of  humour ;  dissensions  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions  :  differences  may  exist  be- 
tween nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool 


di.scus8ions ;  when  variances  arise  between 
neighbours,  their  passions  often  interfere  to 
prevent  accommodations.  ...  In  regard  to 
things,  differ  is  said  of  two  things  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  vary  of  one  thing  in 
respect  to  itself  :  thus,  two  tempers  differ  from 
each  other,  and  a  person's  temper  varies  fmrn 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  Differ  is  said  of  everytliiug 
])romiscu')usly,  but  disagree  is  only  said  of 
sucli  things  as  might  agree  :  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  course  of  thing.s, 
but  two  numbers  disagree  which  are  intended 
to  a^ee."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dif-fer'  (2),  v.  t.    [O.  Pr.  differer.]    [Defer.] 
To  defer,  to  delay. 

"Itisfolye  to  diff'-r  the  thing  tyll  toniorowe  that 
had  nede  to  be  done  by  and  hy."^Pulggrave. 

dif-fer, s.  [Differ (l), v.]  Difference.  (Kit/grar.) 

dxf-fer-en9e,  (1)  *  dif-fer-en-9y,  •  dif- 
fer-ens,  s.     (Fr. ;  Sp.  di/erencia;  Ital.  differ- 
enzia ;  Lat.  differentia,  from  differo.]  [Differ, 
il),v.] 
t.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  different 
or  distinct  Irom,  or  unlike  something  else  ;  dis- 
similarity, unlikeness,  dissimilitude,  diversity. 

"There  niaie  no  difference  bee 
Betwix  a  drouken  roau  and  mee." 

Gower,  vi. 

2.  The  quality  or  property  by  which  one 
thing  dilfers  from  another. 

3.  The  disproportion  between  two  things. 

"Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  lova 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours." 

Cimper:  Task,  v.  346.  347. 

4.  A  distinction,  a  distinguishing. 

"Making  txdifferenee." — JudeiiZ. 

5.  An  evidence  of  distinction ;  a  differential 
mark.     [II.  1.] 

"Henry  had  the  title  of  sovereign,  yet  did  not  put 
thuse  thiui^s  in  execution  which  are  the  true  marka 
and  differnnces  of  sovereignty."— i'aoie*. 

*  6.  A  part,  a  division. 

"■There  ijce  of  time  three  differences :  the  first  from 
the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Floud,  or  Deluge.  .  .  .  the 
second  from  the  Floud  to  the  first  Olympias."— ^ui- 
tand  :  Camden,  p.  34.    \Davie*.) 

7.  A  point  or  question  in  dispute  ;  a  ground 
of  controversy. 

"  Are  you  acciuaiuted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  questiun  in  the  court?  " 
Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

8.  A  dispute,  a  quarrel,  a  controversy,  a 
contentiijn,  a  disagreement,  a  variance. 

"  Nuthing  could  have  faUen  out  more  unluckily  than 
that  there  should  he  such  differences  among  them."— 

TiUotiOn. 

9.  A  disagreement  in  opinion  ;  dissent. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Her. :  A  certain  figure  added  to  a  coat-of- 
arms,  serving  to  distinguish  one  family  from 
aaother,  or  to  show  how  distant  a  younger 


Arms  of  Ue  Wortley.  Arms  of  Mounteney, 

DIFFERENCES. 

branch  is  from  the  elder  or  principal  branch. 
Thus  the  eldest  sou  (during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father)  bears  a  label ;  the  second  sou,  a  cres- 
cent ;  the  third,  a  viullet ;  the  fouith,  a  martlet ; 
the  fifth,  an  annulet ;  the  sixth,  a.  Jleitr-de-lys  ; 
the  seventh,  a  rose ;  the  eiglith,  a  cros-vwline  ; 
the  ninth,  a  double  quatre-foil. 

2.  Logic:  The  .mark  or  marks  by  which  the 
species  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  its 
genus  ;  the  specitic  characteristic, 

3.  Math. ;  The  remainder  of  a  sum  orquantity 
when  a  number  or  quantity  is  subtracted 
fi-om  it. 

"  The  difference  of  the  two  float  lines  gives  the  height 
in  question."— //erjc/i«;  ,■  Attronumi/  (1»58|,  §  286, 

4.  Geography : 

(1)  Difference  of  latitude:  An  arc  of  the  meri- 
dian included  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
in  which  two  places  lie. 

(2)  Difference  of  longitude :  An  arc  of  the 
equator  comprehended  between  the  meridians 
of  two  places. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
difference,  variety,  diversity,  and  viedley  :  "  Dif- 


ference and  variety  seem  to  lie  tu  the  things 
themselves ;  diuersiiy  and  medley  are  created 
either  by  accident  or  design  :  the  differ^wx 
may  lie  in  two  objects  only  ;  a  variety  cannot 
exist  without  an  assemblage  ;  .  .  .  wh(*re  a 
number  of  men  come  togetlier  with  diff-rent 
habits,  we  may  expect  to  lind  a  medley  of  cha- 
racters ;  good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of 
colour  agreeal^le  to  the  eye  ;  ca])rice  or  bad 
taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a  ridiculous  -nutdley  of 
colours  aud  ornaments.  A  diversity  of  sounds 
heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  stillness  of 
the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  elfcct  <m 
the  ear  ;  a  viedley  of  noises,  whether  heanl 
near  or  at  a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh 
and  offensive." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference 
and  distinction  :  "  Difference  lies  in  the  thin^^ ; 
distinction  is  the  act  of  the  person  ;  the  former 
is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the 
effect;  the  distinction  re.sts  on  the  difference; 
those  are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a 
dis(in-c(ioft  without  a  difference,  or  who  make 
no  distinction  wliere  there  is  a  difference-: 
Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for  the  ground  of 
distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in  sense  to 
difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  species 
of  the  latter  :  the  difference  is  either  external 
or  internal ;  the  distinction  is  always  external ; 
we  have  differences  in  character,  and  distinc- 
tions in  dress  :  the  difference  between  profession 
aud  practice,  though  very  considerable,  is  often 
lost  sight  of  by  professors  of  Christianity  ;  in 
the  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  or  distinction 
that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  consequences 
of  unrepented  sins." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difference, 
altercation,  dispute,  and  quarrel:  "  All  these 
t«rms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
difference  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term 
difference  is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in 
the  former  case  :  a  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious 
and  personal  kind;  a  dispute  consists  not 
only  of  angry  words,  but  much  iU  blood  and 
unkind  oflBces ;  an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dis- 
pute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is  drawn 
out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides ; 
qnarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence  :  the 
difference  may  sometimes  arise  from  a  misun- 
derstanding, which  may  be  easily  rectified  ; 
differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes  but  by  tlie 
fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise  mostly 
from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defence  of,  one's  opinions  ;  quarrels  mostly 
spring  from  injuries  real  or  supposed  :  differ- 
ences subsist  between  men  in  an  individual  or 
public  capacity  ;  they  may  be  carried  on  in  a 
direct  or  indirect  manner  ;  disputes  and  alter- 
cations are  mostly  conducted  in  a  direct  man- 
ner between  iudividuals  ;  qnarrels  may  arise 
betwixt  nations  or  individuals,  and  be  carried 
on  by  acts  of  offence  directly  or  indirectly." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

difference-engine,   s.      The   same  as 

Balpl>:mi  s  Calculating  Machine.     [Calcdlat- 

ING  M  \i'HINK.] 

difference  tone,  s. 

Music :  A  third  tone  produosd  when 
two  different  musical  notes  are  sounded, 
the  rate  of  vibration  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  the  primary  tones. 
(Rossitcr.) 

*dif-fer'-en$e  (2),  *dif-fer'-ren9e,  s. 

[Differ  (2),  v.]    Delay,  procrastination. 

"  Utherwyae  the  hail  warld  may  se  that  it  is  hot 
differrence  that  ye  desyre.  and  not  to  haif  the  mater 
at  ane  perfyte  tryaU." — Crosraguetl  {KeUli't  Hitt.,  App. 

p.  lySJ. 

*  dxf -fer-en9e,  v.t.  [Difference,  s.]  To 
cause  or  make  a  difference  in ;  to  make  dif- 
ferent ;  to  vary  ;  to  distinguish. 

"We  see  notliing  that  differences  the  courage  of 
Mnestheus  from  that  of  Sergesthus."— Pope :  Euay  on 
Bomer. 

dif -fer-en$ed,  pa.  par.  &.  a.  [Difference,  v.  ] 

*  A.  As.  jMi.  jiar. ;  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Distinguished,  varied,  made 
diffeient. 

"The  style  is  differenced,  but  differenced  iu  the 
smallest  degree  possible," — Coleridge  :  Table  Talk. 

2.  Her. :  Marked  or  distinguished  with  a 
difference. 


dif-fer-en^-ing,  pr.  -<ir.,  a.,  &  s. 

FERENCE,  v.] 


[DlF- 


hSiU  b6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  yenophon.  exist,     pb  =  f^ 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  del. 
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different— differentiate 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  tt  parlkip.  adj. :  (See 
tlio  verb). 

C.  Assvbbt.:  Theactof  luakingaditfereuce 
or  distriicliun. 

dif-fer-ent.  a.  [Fr.  dlgennt;  Sp.  di/mxnte : 
Itul.  dijferiiiUc :  Lut.  digtrens,  pr.  i)ur.  of 
differo.]    [Differ  (1),  v.\ 

1.  Unlike,  diushnilar. 

"Soon,  however,  ftjjpoared  a  very  diSftreitt  version 
of  the  vAoTy:'—Macau.lay :  Uiat,  A'nj/..  ch.  xviiL 

If  It  is  j)roperIy  followed  by  from,  but  to 
was  formerly  coniiuouly,  and  is  still  occusioii- 
Blly,  used.     Different  tluin  was  also  used. 

2,  Dihtinet ;  not  tlio  same. 

"Tlicre  are  covered  Kullerles  that  lead  from  the 
paJace  to  f\ve  different  cliurKliV»."~AUdUon:  On  Italy. 

iT  (1)  Crabb  thns  discriminates  between 
dijf'ereiit,  distinct,  and  separalp :  ^^  Difference 
is  opitust'd  to  similitude  ;  there  is  no  difference 
between  objects  absolutely  alike  :  distinctness 
is  opposid  to  identity  ;  there  can  be  no  dis- 
tinction wliere  there  is  only  one  and  the  same 
being  :  separation  is  opposed  to  unity ;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  objects  thnt 
coalesce  or  adliere :  things  may  be  different 
and  not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  diffcrcjit: 
different  is  said  altogether  of  the  internal  pro- 
perties of  things  ;  distinct  is  said  of  things  as 
objects  of  vision,  or  as  they  ajipear  either  to 
the  eye  or  the  mind  ;  when  two  or  more  things 
are  seen  only  as  one,  they  may  be  different, 
but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is 
seen  as  two  orniore  things,  each  complete  in 
itself,  is  diMnct,  although  it  may  not  be 
different:  two  roads  are  said  to  be  different 
which  run  in  different  directions,  but  they 
may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  max> ;  on 
the  other  liand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct when  they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to 
nin  in  the  same  direction,  but  they  need  not 
in  any  particular  to  be  different :  two  stara  of 
different  mngnitudes  may,  iu  certain  direc- 
tions, at>peur  as  one,  iu  which  case  they  are 
different,  but  not  distinct;  two  books  on  the 
same  subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but 
not  written  in  continuation  of  each  other,  are 
distinct  books,  but  not  diffcTent  What  is 
separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally  dis- 
tinct ;  but  everything  is  not  separate  which  is 
distinct ;  when  houses  are  separate  they  are 
obviously  distinct;  but  they  may  frequently 
be  distinct  when  they  are  not  positively  sepa- 
rated: the  distinct  is  marked  out  by  some 
external  sign,  which  determines  its  beginning 
and  its  end ;  the  scjmrate  is  that  which  is  set 
apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself :  distinct  is  a 
term  used  only  in  determining  the  singidarity 
or  plurality  of  objects ;  the  separate  only  iu 
regard  to  their  jtroximity  or  to  distance  from 
each  other :  we  speak  of  having  a  distinct 
household,  liut  of  living  in  separate  apart- 
ments ;  of  dividing  one's  subject  into  distinct 
heads,  or  of  making  things  into  separate  par- 
cels ;  the  body  and  soul  are  different,  iu  as 
much  as  they  have  different  properties  ;  they 
are  distinct  inasmucli  as  they  have  marks  by 
which  they  may  be  distingjiished,  and  at  death 
they  will  be  separate." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  different, 
several,  divers,  sundry,  and  various:  '^Several, 
from  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into  many  : 
they  may  be  eitlier  different  or  alike;  there 
may  be  several  diflerent  things,  or  several 
things  alike,  but  there  cannot  lie  several dii'ers 
things,  for  the  word  divers  signifies  properly 
many  different.  Sundry,  from  asunder  or  apart, 
signifies  many  scattered  or  at  a  distance, 
whether  as  it  regards  time  or  space.  Various 
expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a 
greater  c/iyersi^y  than  all  the  rest.  Tlie  sam  ; 
thing  ofteu  affects  rft/erc?i.(  persons  dt^erenWj/: 
an  individual  may  be  atfected  several  times  in 
the  sanie  way  ;  or  particular  persons  may  be 
affected  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  man- 
ners ;  the  ways  in  which  men  are  affected 
are  so  various  as  not  to  admit  of  enumera- 
tion :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand 
different  languages  as  to  understand  several 
difft'rent  languages ;  divers  modes  have  been 
suggested  and  tried  for  the  good  education  of 
youth." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminntes  between  different 
and  unlike:  '^Different  is  positive,  unlike  is 
negative  :  we  look  at  what  is  different,  and 
draw  a  comparison  ;  but  that  wliich  is  iinlike 
needs  no  compari8(Ui  :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
different  from  every  other  thiug,  or  unlike  to 
anything  seen  before;  which  latter  mode  of 
expression  obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind 
than  tlie  former.    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


dif-fer-en -ti-a  (tl  as  shi),  a,    [Lai  j 
Logic:  The  same  as  Diffkhence,  II.  2. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-al  (ti  as  ahi),  *dlf-fer- 
en-^i-al,  ((,  &  «.*    [Kiig.  dijjerent  ;  -tu/.J 

A,  J-i  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dillering;  consisting  of  a  dlflference. 

"Then-fure  weight  Ib  made  by  the  differ encUtf.  not 
the  iibiiulute  prt-uure  of  eiirth  " — Hearch :  Light  of 
.Vature,  vol.  11.,  pt.  U.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Distinguishing;  discriminating;  making 
a  difference  or  distinction. 

II.  Mathematics: 

1.  An  cpitliet  apjdied  to  an  innnitely  siiiall 
quantity,  uo  small  as  to  be  less  tliuu  any 
assignable  quantity;  as  a  differential 'i\.ia.uliiy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  differentials,  or  to  mathe- 
matical or  mechanical  processes  in  which  they 
are  employed. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Math. :  An  infinitesimally  small  differeuco 
between  two  consecutive  states  of  a  variable 
qmntity. 

differential  block,  5. 

Mcch. :  A  double  block  having  sheaves  of 
dillerent  sizes.     [Diffebential  pulley.] 

differential  calculus,  s. 

Moth.  :  T!ie  DilTerential  Calculus  is  that 
branch  of  matliemuiics  which  has  for  its  object 
the  exjdanation  of  the  method  of  deriving  one 
deteiniinate  functi<'n  from  another  by  the  pro- 
cess oV  difl'erentiation.  If  in  any  determinate 
function  of  one  variable  we  give  to  the  variable 
a  constant  increment,  and  find  the  correspond- 
ing increment  of  tlie  function,  and  then  divide 
the  increment  of  the  function  l>y  the  iTicreinent 
of  the  variable,  we  shall  find  a  ratio  which  will 
in  general  be  dependent  upon  the  increment  of 
the  variable.  If  now  we  pass  to  the  limit  of 
this  ratio,  by  making  the  increment  of  the 
variable  equal  to  0,  we  shall  in  general  obt'tin 
a  function  of  the  original  variable,  which  is 
called  X\\Q.  differential  co-efficient  of  tlie  function. 
If  this  be  multiplied  by  the  difTereutial  of  the 
variable,  the  result  is  called  the  differential  of 
the  function.  Any  function  of  a  single  varial)le 
will  have  one  and  only  one  diflereutial  co- 
efficient, and  consequently  it  will  have  but 
one  differential  of  the  same  order.  The  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  consists  of  two  parts.  Tlie 
first  embraces  the  science  of  the  differential 
calculus,  and  explains  the  methods  of  finding 
the  differentials  and  successive  differentials  of 
all  determinate  functions.  The  second  treats 
of  the  application  of  the  differential  calculus 
to  the  other  branches  of  mathematics,  as 
Algebra,  Analytical  Geometrj',  &c.  [Calculds.] 

differential  co-efficient,  .'t. 

Math.:  The  differential  co-efRcient  of  a 
function  of  one  variable  is  a  function  whose 
form  depends  upon  that  of  the  given  function, 
and  which  may  be  derived  from  it  by  a  fixed 
law  called  the  law  of  differentiation. 

differential  coupling,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  form  of  extensible  coupling,  to 
vary  the  speed  of  the  driven  part  of  the 
machineiy. 

differential  duties,  s.  pi. 

Polit.  Econ.  :  Duties  which  are  not  levied 
equally  upon  the  productions  of  different 
countries :  as  when  a  tax  on  certain  commn- 
dities  is  lighter  in  one  country  than  it  is  in 
another. 

differential  equation,  s. 

Math.  :  An  equntiou  which  expresses  the 
relations  between  variables  aud  their  dilleren- 
tials.  If  a  differential  equatiozi  be  differen- 
tiated, and  its  diflereutial  equation  found, 
tliis  is  called  a  diflereutial  equation  of  the 
second  order ;  and  the  differential  equation 
of  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
is  one  of  the  third  order,  aud  so  on. 

differential  feed,  $. 

Mach.  :  An  arrangement  by  which  a  regular 
powerful  and  slow  movement  is  ohtained,  for 
carrying  fnrward  a  tool,  from  the  motion-work 
wliereby  the  tool  is  rotated. 

differential  gearing,  s. 

Mfch.  :  A  form  of  gearing  first  introduced 
by  Dr.  WoUastou  in  his  trochiometer,  for 
counting  the  turns  of  a  carriage-wheel,  in 
which  two  cog     lieels  of  varying  sizes   are 


made  to  travel  at  the  same  absolute  surface- 
rate  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  wpmmu. 
rdcate  motion  equivalent  to  the  dillierence 
betwe(;n  the  circumferences  of  the  two 
{Kuight.) 

differential  maoMne, «.    The  same  as 

JJabbage's  Caleulatiug  Machine.  [CALCULAT- 
ING MACHINt;.] 

differential  motion,  s. 

Meek.  :  A  contiivaaiec  by  which  a  single 
combination  is  made  to  produce  such  a  low 
rate  of  speed,  as  by  ordinary  arrangements 
could  only  be  effected  by  a  considerable  train 
of  incchanism.  Such  a  combination  is  the 
differential  pulley  (q.v.). 

differential  pulley,  a. 

Meek. :  Thia,  in  a  somewhat  clumsy  form, 
has  been  known  for  centuries  under  the  name 
of  the  Chinese  windlass,  and  one  was  found 
by  the  allied  English  aud  I'Yench  armies  to  be 
in  use  for  raising  one  of  the  drawbridges  in 
the  city  of  I*ekin.  It  was  described  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  iu  his  Mechaniad  I'hUvsophy  (1844). 
The  chain  winds  over  two  drums  of  different 
diameters,  winding  on  to  one  as  it  unwmda 
fi-om  the  other ;  tlie  effect  gained  Is  as  tlie 
dilference  between  the  two,  the  smaller  the 
difference  the  greater  the  power  and  the  less 
the  speed.  In  the  geared  differential  pulley 
the  effect  Is  produced  by  making  one  more 
tooth  in  one  of  the  wheels  the  chain  passea 
over  than  in  tlic  other.    (Knight.) 

differential  screw,  3. 

Mech. :  A  screw  iuvented  by  Hunter,  the 
celebrated  surgeon.  Two  threads  uf  unequal 
pitcli  are  upon  the  same  sliaft,  one  unwinding 
as  the  other  winds.  The  efl'ective  progression 
is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  pitches  of  the 
two  threads.  By  making  this  difference  very 
small  great  jiower  may  be  attained  without 
the  weakness  due  to  a  very  fine  screw.  {Knight.) 

differential  thermometer,  s. 

Physics:  A  thermometer  having  two  air- 
bulbs  connected  by  a  bent  stem  occupied  by 
coloured  sulphuiic  acid.  When  one  leg  is 
exposed  to  heat,  the  air  in  the  bulb  is  ex- 
panded, and  the  bquid  in  that  leg  of  the  in- 
strument is  depressed.    {Knight.) 

differential  tones,  s.  pi. 

MwA-Jc;  The  same  as  Difference TOifE8(q.v.)L 

differential  windlass,  s. 

Mack.:  A  windlass  who.se  barrel  consists  of 
two  portions  of  varying  diameters.  The  rope 
winds  on  to  one  as  it  winds  off  the  other,  the 
effect  of  a  revolution  being  governed  by  the 
difference  between  the  circumferences  of  the 
two  portions.  If  it  wind  on  to  the  larger  and 
off  to  the  smaller  the  load  is  raised,  aud  con- 
versely.   {Knight.)    [Chinese  windlass.] 

differential  worm-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  working  with  a  screw 
on  a  shaft. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-al-ly  (ti  as  shi),  adv. 
[Eng.  differential';  -ly.]  By  way  of  distinc- 
tion or  differentiation  ;  in  a  distinctive  manner. 

"  VrTieD  biting  seipents  are  meiitioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  not  differ entut'/r/  set  from  such  as  ialA> 
chief  by  stiiiga. "—Browne .'  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  vi., 
cti.  jcivili. 

dif-fer-en'-ti-ate   (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i. 

[Lat.  differ-intla  =  a  difference.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  different  or  distinct ;  to  make  a 
difference  between  ;  to  mark  or  distinguish 
by  a  dirterence.. 

2.  To  produce  or  cause  differences  in. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  To  discriminate  or  distinguish 
between  by  observing  the  differentia  or  marks 
of  differentiation. 

2.  Math.  :  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  the 
differential  co-efficient  of. 

3.  Biol. :  To  assign  or  to  set  apart  for  a 
specific  purpose  ;  to  specialize. 

"  We  thUB  Bee  thivt  the  muaical  apparatus  is  more 
differenti'ited  or  specialized  m  the  Locuatido;.  v^hub 
iiiuhules,  I  believe,  the  nioat  powerful  perloMiieni  m 
the  urder."— /JarwJin  ,■  Dacent  of  Man  (1871),  pt.  ii., 
cb    X.,  vol    i.,  \>.  Sa5. 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  acquire  a  different  or  dis- 
tinct character ;  to  become  differentiated. 


rdte.  fat.  fare*  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  siire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  vrolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,   ce=e;  •y  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


differentiation—diffluence 
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dif-fer-en-ti-a -tion  (ti  aa  shi),  s.    [Eng. 

diJ)'crciUiat{i-} ;  -iuii.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  dift'ereutiathig,  clistiiif^uishiug, 
or  disciiiiiiuating  ditrereiices  or  varieties, 

2.  A  distinction  or  mark  of  differeuce. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Logic. :  The  act  of  discrimiuiitiiig  or  dis- 
tingnisliiug  between  by  obsen'ing  tlie  dille- 
rentia  or  marks  of  ditt'erence. 

2.  Math.  :  The  operation  or  process  of  dif- 
ferentiating a  function. 

3.  Zool.  :  The  assignment  of  each  function 
to  an  oi*gan  specially  devoted  to  it. 

"  He  Justly  cousiiiera  thediffercttiaiion  and  apeciali- 
zatiou  of  oiigftiifl  as  the  test  of  periVctiuii."— flttrtvin; 
Deacent  of  Man  (1971),  pt  i.,  cb.  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  61. 

4.  BioL :  The  production  or  formation  of 
different  parts,  organs,  species,  iie.,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution  or  development ;  as  when 
the  root  and  stem  of  a  plant  are  developed 
from  the  root,  or  the  leaves,  branches,  flowers, 
&e.,  from  tlie  stem. 

dif-fer-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eag.  different;  -Jy.] 
In  a  diflereut  or  varying  manner  ;  variously  ; 
not  alike. 

"  He  may  consider  how  di^erenttsf  he  la  affected  by 
the  saiDe  tbou^tiL" — AUUitoTU 

dif-fer-ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    [Difker,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (tieo  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Unlike  ;  dissimilar  ;  not  agreeing. 

**  Differing  maltitudes.'' — Sfui^esp.  :  Cpmbcline,  111  6. 

*  2.  Angry. 

"  His  diff<rring  fury." 

Chapman:  Homer's  ftiad,  Ix.  643. 

•dif-fer-ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  diffcrinrj :  -ly.] 
In  adirt'erlngor  different  manner  ;  dilferently. 

"Such  protubenut  aud  coiiaive  jjarta  of  a  surface 
may  remit  the  ligbt  so  Uifffriifjlj/.u^  to  vary  a  colour." 

dif-fer'-rer,  s.  [Eng.  differ  (2),  v.;  -er.] 
Delayer  ;  the  person  who  delays. 

"I  saye,  <iuhllk  of  both  is  the dijferer  of  the  caUB?" 
—  IVillock.  Lett. U) CroaragiUiU  ;  KeUlt:  jywt.,App.,lt.  198. 

•  dif-fib'-U-late,  v.t.    [Lat.  dlffibulatus,  pa. 

pur.  of  dljibuio :  dif  =  dis  =■  away,  apart,  and 
Jibulo  =  to  fasten  with  a  Imckle  ;  Jibula  =  a 
buckle-]    To  unbuckle,  to  unbutton. 

•  dif-fi9'-ae,  *  dif-fi-?!!!,  *  dif-fi-^il, 
■*  dif-fi-CUl,  a.  [Fr.  \;  Ital.  difficile;  tip. 
difficil ;  Lat.  dijSciiis=  difficult  (q.v.).] 

1,  Difficult,  hard,  not  easy. 


2.  Backward,  reluctant,  scrupulous,  hard  to 
persuade. 

"Quhair  many  persnnes  were  difficUl  aud  scroupn- 
lou3  to  leu  moiieyes,  tbese  have  given  thair  awiu  par- 
ticular baadia  ■— /4c(s  Onta.  I.  led.  ISU),  v.  479. 

•  dif-f  i9'-fle-ness,  *  dif-f  i9-ile-nesse,  s. 

(Eng.  difficile;  -ness.] 

1.  Difficulty,  hardness. 

2.  Reluctance,  hardness  to  be  persuad-_'d, 
Bcrupulousness. 

"The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a 
crussuees,  or  frowarduess,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  di;l}i- 
ci/»ie-*seor  the  like." — Bacon:  Es&ays;  Goodness. 

•  dif-n-^U'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  Lat.  dif=dis 
(neg.),  aud  Eng.  facilitate  (q.v.).]  To  render 
difficult. 

"The  inordinateness  of  our  love  difficUitateth  the 
^■aty. "—Alountauiis  :  Denoute  Essayet,  pt.  i.,  tr.  15,  §  4, 

•  dif'-fi-CUl-lye,  arfy.  [Eng.  difficul;  -ly.] 
With  difficiUty,  hardly. 

•'  DiJJiculye,  difficile-     Difficulter,  obscure''— Buloet. 

dif'-fi-cult»  *  dif' -fi-culte,  «.  [A  word 
somewhat  rare  in  early  authors,  being  merely 
developed  from  tlie  sub.  di$culty.  (:Skeat.) 
Ital.  diffcultoso,  difficoHuoso :  Sp.  difficidtoso.] 

1.  Hard  to  do,  execute,  fnlfil.  or  carry  out ; 
not  easy  ;  attended  with  labour,  trouble,  or 
pains ;  arduous,  troublesome. 

2.  Hard  to  please  or  satisfy;  austere,  un- 
accommodating, craVjbed,  peevish,  following  a 
frequ(.Mit  use  of  the  Latin  difficUis. 

3.  Hard  to  understand. 

^  For  the  difference  between  difficult  and 
hard,  see  Hard. 

•  dif '-f i-cult,  v.t.    [Difficult,  a.] 

1.  To  render  difficult,  to  impede,  to  put 
difficulties  in  the  way  of. 


"Their  preteuBioiifl  hod  dijflculted  the  peace."— Sfr 
W.  Temple. 

2.  To  perplex. 

*•  What  moat  di^uUed  the  Judges  waa.  that  tho  :u- 
rester  could  uot  cr.ulinii  a  diapoaitiou  to  which  he  u.id 
no  right. "—A'a'm-J.  .iuppl.  hcc,  p.  155. 

*  dif -fi-CUl-tate,  v.t.  '  Lat.  diffUultatem, 
,'n.:(;us.  of  (/i;/ru;»/^LS  =  difficulty  (q.v.).]  To 
reuder  dift^cult- 

*  dif '-fi-CUlt-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Diffi- 
cult, v.] 

*  dif'-fi-cult-ljr,  mi)'.  [Eng.  difftcuU ;  -ly] 
With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"They  nourish  mucli.  but  di^cultl]/ digest."— Piia- 
ietig^r  of  BenveniUo  llGlS}. 

*  dif'-fS-cult-ness,    *  dif-f i-ciiU-nes.  s. 

[Eng.  difficult;  -iicss.]     DilUculty,  hardness. 
■'  The  liifficultnex  of  their  present  wov^."— folding  : 
Ccesar,  CommeiU.  (Fret.) 

*  dif'-fi-cul-tj^,  "  dif-fi-cul-tee,  s.     [Fr. 

difftcuUe;  I^ov.  dlfficnUad ;  Ital.  difficnltu  ; 
Sp.  dificultad:  Lat.  difficuUas  (accus.  difficid- 
tateTn),  an  abbrev.  of  diffidlitas,  from  Lat. 
diJ^ctZis  =  difficult :  rfi/=  rfts  =  apart,  away, 
and  facilis  =  easy  ;  facia  =  to  do.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  difficult  or  hard  ; 
hardness  ;  a  state  or  condition  of  anything  to 
be  done,  fulfilled,  or  carried  out,  which  causes 
labour  or  trouble. 

••Such  a  diviue  might  without  difficulty  he  foand." 
~-^acaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  c!i.  ix. 

2.  That  which  is  difficult  to  be  done,  ful- 
filled, or  carried  out. 

"  By  inasterinc  difficulties  so  .  .  .  ^ 

He  bravely  came  to  disajipoint  his  foe. 

Danifl:  Funeral  Poem. 

3.  An  obstacle,  impediment,  or  hindrance  ; 
that  which  causes  trouble,  perplexity  or  em- 
barrassraent. 

"  But  though  she  carefully  abataiued  from  doing  or 
saying  anytbiug  that  could  add  to  his  d'fH^^ultics. 
those  difficulties  were  serious  indeed."— J/ac-aufiti/.' 
ffisc.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

4.  Anything  difficult  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, explained,  or  believed  ;  a  difficult  point 
or  question. 

"  Let  ua  see  whether  by  attending  to  the  practice  of 
matheuiaticiaus  ...  we  can  make  any  discovery  pre- 
paiatory  to  the  solutiou  of  the  difficulty."— Bealtie : 
On  Truth,  pt.  ii,  cIl  i..  i  1. 

5.  An  objection,  cavil,  scruple,  or  question. 

"  Men  should  couslder,  that  raising  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  mysteries  iu  religion  i^amiot  make  thtui 
more  wise,  learned,  or  virtuous."— S«i//(. 

6.  A  serious  complication  likely  to  lead  to  a 
quarrel ;  an  embroilment,  a  dispute,  a  mis- 
understanding. 

7.  (PI):  Pecuniary  embarrassment. 

"A still  higher  value  of  mouev  would  perhaps  cause 
some  difficulties."— Diiily  Telrgraph.  Oct.  9th.  1883. 

If  To  he  ill  difficulties  :  To  be  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed. 

^  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  a  diffi- 
ciilty  and  an  ohsktcle :  "A  difficulty  embar- 
rasses ;  an  obstacle  stops.  We  remove  the 
one  ;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the 
first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  affair ;  the 
second  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign  cause. 
Philip  found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athe- 
nians, from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  design."  (Blair  :  Led. 
on  Rlietoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (1S17),  vol.  i., 
p.  231.) 

%  (l)Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  (/(j%- 
culties,  embarrtissments,  and  troubles:  "These 
terms  are  all  aiiplicableto  a  person's  concerns 
in  life  :  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  a  business  ;  embarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt ; 
and  trouble  to  the  jiain  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or 
answering  demands.  Of  the  three,  difficulties 
expresses  the  least,  and  troubles  the  most.  A 
young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
will  unavoidably  experience  diffimdties,  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  ou  the  outset. 
But  let  bis  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he  have 
not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business, 
he  will  liardly  keep  liimself  free  from  cjnbar- 
rassments,  which  are  the  greatest  troubles  that 
can  arise  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  man's 
mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  difficidty, 
obstacle,  and  impediment :  '*  All  these  terms 
include  in  their  signification  that  whicli  inter- 
feres witli  the  actions  or  views  of  men.  The 
difficidty  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;   the  obstacle  and 


impediment  consist  of  that  whitrh  is  extt.'rnal 
or  foreign  :  the  difficulty  interferes  with  tho 
completion  of  any  work  ;  the  obstacle  inter- 
feres with  the  attiiinment  of  any  end  ;  the  im- 
pediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  ]>revent9 
the  execution  of  one's  wishes  :  the  difficulty 
embai"i'a.sses,  it  suspends  the  pnwers  of  acting 
or  deciding ;  the  obstacle  ojiposes  itself,  it  ib 
properly  met  in  the  way,  ami  intervenes  be- 
tween us  and  our  object;  the  impedivieni 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings  : 
we  speak  of  encountering  a  ilifficnlty,  sur- 
mounting an  obstacle,  and  removing  an  imr- 
pediment."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Sijnon.) 

^  dif-f i'de,  v.L  [Lat.  diffido:  dif  =  dis  ^ 
apart,  away,  and  fido  =  to  trust.]  In  distrust ; 
nut  to  have  confidence  in. 

"In  the  council-board  he  h-id  the  ability  Btill  to 
give  hiiiisolf  the  best  council,  but  the  uubai>py  modesty 
to di-j/i^o  iu  it.'— A>uih :  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  aer.  2. 


dif'-fi-den9e,  •'dif'-fi-den-9y,  s.    [Lat. 

diffUbintla,  from  diffidcns,  pr.  par.  of  diffido  = 
to  distrust :  dif=  dis  =  apart,  away,  and 
_^kt  =  faith,  confidence;  Ital.  diffidctizia ;  Sp. 
difuhnda.] 

*  1.  Distrust ;  want  of  faith  or  confidence 
in  others ;  suspicion. 

"  Thou  dost  shame  thy  mother, 
Aud  wound  her  honour  with  this  dlffUb-nce." 

Sfiaketp.  :  King  John,  I.  L 

*  2.  A  distrust  in  every  one,  almost  amount- 
ing to  desjiair. 

"Of  the  impediments  which  have  been  iu  theaffee- 
tious,  the  pnnciiml  whereof  hath  bci-u  despnir  or 
di[Me>ice  .  .  ."—Bacon  :  0/  the  Interpretation  of  So- 
ture,  ch.  xix. 

3.  Distrust  of  oneself,  or  of  one's  powers  ; 
ba.shfuluess,  reserve. 

"  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffi- 
dence."—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

dif'-fi-dent,   a.    [Lat.  diffidcns,   pr.   par.  of 

diffido;  '6\^.  dijidente ;  ItaX.  diffidentc.\ 

*  1.  Distrustful;  without  faith  or  confidence 
in  others. 

"  Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 
Thy  absence  from,  my  side." 

Milton:  P.  /..,  V.  293.294. 

*2.  Doubtful,  uncertain;  without  a  firm 
trust  in. 

"You  were  always  extremely df'lKrfenf  of  their  Buc- 
cess."— Mel  moth  -  Cicero,  bk.  i\,,  lett.  4. 

3.  Having  a  modest  distrust  of  oneself,  or 
of  one's  own  powers ;  bashful,  modest,  re- 
served ;  timid,  shy. 

"The  diffident  maidens," 
Longfellow  :  Children  of  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

%  For  the  difference  between  diffident  and 
distrustful,  see  Distrustful. 

^tf'-fi-dent-ly-,  adv.  [Eng.  diffident;  -ly.] 
In  a  diffident  manner;  with  diffidence. 

"  In  man  humility's  alono  sublime, 
Who  diffident  I  yhoiie  a  he' a  Christ' SOV.-U  care.* 
Sinart :  Hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

*  dif-f  ind',  v.t.  [Lat.  diffindo.]  To  cleave  in 
two,  to  split. 

*  dif -fine,  *dif-fy'ne,  v.i.  [Fr.  definir.] 
To  end,  to  conclude. 

"Tho  diffynen  the  ende  of  my  la-hoxu."- Maundy- 
ville.  p.  315. 

*  dif-f  in-i'-9i-oun,  s.    [Definition.] 

"  Yit  herd  I  never  telleu  iu  inyn  a^e 
Uupon  this  noimibre  diffinicioun  ' 

C/iuucer:  C.  T.,  6,606.  8.fl07. 

*  dif-fin'-i-tive,  a.  [Definitive.]  Deter- 
minate, deciding,  conclusive. 

'■The  tribuiud  where  we  speak  being  not  diffinitive, 
I  now  promised  t-J  ease  his  memory  myself  witli  &a 
extr.ictof  what  I  had  said."— .Sir //.  Wotton :  Letters, 

p.  &37. 

*  dif-fisslon  (fission  as  f  ish'-un),  s.  [Lat. 

diffissiu,  fnan  dij^us,  pa.  par.  of  diffindo.]  The 
act  of  clea\iug  iu  two,  or  splitting. 

*  dif-fla'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffio  =  to  blow  about,  to  scatter.]  To  blow 
away,  to  dissipate,  to  scatter. 

"Thereby  are  .  .  .  vaporous  and  rheumatlck  super- 
fluities discussed  aud  d(^nfe(i."—ren/wr;  Via  Recia, 
p.  311. 

*  dif-fla'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  difflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffio  —  ti"  blow  about,  to  scatter  :  dif^  dis  = 
ajiart,  and.rt-j  =  to  blow.]  The  act  of  scatter- 
ing with  a  blast  of  wind. 

*  dif -flu-en9e,  *dif-flu'-©n-9y,  s.     [Lat 

diiHuens.  pr.  par.  of  diffiuo  =  to  flow  in  dif- 
ferent directions  ;  dif=  dij=apart,  away,  and 
fluo  =  to  flow.)  The  quality  <ir  act  of  flowing 
or  falling  away  on  all  sides  ;  fluidity  ;  the  con- 
trary to  consisteuce. 


boil.  hS^x  v6vit,  jo^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9liln.  l>enph;  go.  gemj  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  -fc 
-clan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  shua ; -(ion, -fiom  =  zhun.    -tlous, -slous, -clous  =  shus.    -We, -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d»l 
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difflue  nt— diff usi  ve  ness 


'Ice  ifl  water  oinufcaled  by  tbe  frtciUlty  of  tlip  air, 
wherfiliy  It  aciiulrutd  ii<i  new  fonu.  But  rather  a  nm- 
BlflUfin'i-  or  tieterminatloii  of  Itm/t/Tfuewfj/."— Arwic/K!; 
Vulii.ir  Errours,  bit.  L,  ch.  I, 

•dif-flu-ent,  a.  [Ijitt.  dijjluena,  pr.  par.  of 
diiJli'o  1    Flowing  or  filling  away  on  all  aides  ; 

nut.  ciiiisi-steut. 

dif-flu'-gi-a,  s.    [Lat.  diffl,iin.] 

Zodl.  :  A  genus  of  Rliizojioda,  of  the  family 
An^ullina.  They  are  aquatic,  and  are  con- 
tJiined  in  a  splicrioil,  or  oblong,  urceolate, 
iniTusted  test  or  shell.  Tliere  are  numerous 
•peijies. 

*  dif-fomi,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat  dif. 
formis,  Iroin  rfi/ =  dis  =  apait,  away,  and 
foTTJia  =  form.] 

1.  Irregular,  or  not  uniform  in  shape  ;  as, 
a  difform  flower  or  corolla,  the  parts  or  whicli 
do  not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion. 

2,  Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"The  uDetjual  refracttona  of  diff.irm  raye  pnipeetl 
not  frum  auy  ooQtiiigeut  irregularities."  — -Vewfon  : 
Optics. 

*  dif-form'-J-ty.  5.    [Fr.  difformiti.y 

1.  All  irrt^giilarity  or  want  of  uniformity  ;  a 
diveisity  in  form. 

"  Without  any  pcselble  difference.  difformUy.  or 
variety  whatsoever."— (?ia?-fte  .-  AUrtbiUes  of  God,  5  7. 

2.  A  diversity  or  divergence. 

"  They  deaire  In  themriflifformlti/tiom  the  primitive 
rule,  —/Iroume:   Vulgar  Krrourt. 

*  dif  frS.Ct',  v.t.  [Lat.  difraclus,  pa.  par.  of 
i/ijfnnf/d  =  to  break  in  pii'ces  :  dif  =  dis  = 
n[^M  t.,  and  frongo  =  to  break.]  To  break  in 
pieces  ;  to  break  up  as  iu  a  priam. 

*  dif-friict'-ed*  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diffract.] 
*dif  fract-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Diffract.] 

As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :   (See 


A.  >t  B. 

the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :   The  act  of  breaking 
pieces ;  ditliaction. 


up  or  m 


dif-frac'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  diffractus,  pa.  iiar.  of 

dip-imjo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  breaking  in  pieces. 

2.  Optics:  [Diffraction  of  light]. 
U  Diffraction  of  light : 

Optics  :  That  peculiar  modification  which 
light  undergoes  when  it  passes  by  the  edge  of 
an  opaque  body  by  being  deflected  from  its 
direct  course. 

dlfflraction  gratings,  s.  pi. 

Optics:  A  number  of  equidistant  parallel 
lines  placed  very  closely  togetlier,  whicii  wli.'u 
the  light  falls  upon  them  so  dittract  it  as  to 
produce  a  spectrum  with  the  rainbow  colours. 


•  dif-ft'an'-9hise.  ? 


[Disfranchise.] 

[DlSFRANCHISt:- 


*  dif-ftran'-^liise-ment, 

MENT.]  ■* 

•  dif-fu'-goiis,  a.  [Lat.  diff^igio  =  to  fly  in 
different  directions  ;  dif  =  dis  =  away,  apart 
and  ftigio  =  to  fly.]  Flying  divers  ways,  nr  in 
different  directions. 

dif-fu'se,  v.t.     [Lat.  diffiis7is,  pa.  par.  of  dif- 
fn  ndo  =  to  pour  abroad  :  d)/=  dis  =  apart,  and 
finido  =  to  pom.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  pour  abroad  ;  to  spread  by  pouring 

•'  When  these  waters  beean  to  rise  at  first,  hms 
before  tbey  tould  swell  to  the  height  of  the  mountain'T 
they  would  diffuse  themselves  every  way  "Suriiet  '■ 
Theory. 

2,  To  circulate,  to  extend. 

"   .  .  diffused  through  the  senseleas  tronck  " 
•,1,.  ,.     ,  Spenser:  F.Q..U.n.  A. 

H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  spread  or  extend  on  every  side. 

"The  poet  and  the  historian  are  they  who  d^ffrwo  a 
l^tre  upon  the  a.ge."~GoldsmUh  :  On  Polite  Learning. 

*  2.  To  make  confused  or  uncouth. 

"  If  imt  as  well  I  other  acceiitg  borrow 
That  can  my  speech  disuse." 

Shakctp.  :  Lear,  i.  ^. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  diffuse  and 
to  spread,  see  Spread. 

dif-fu'se,  a.    [Lat.  diffusvs.] 

1,  Onlinary  Language : 

\.  Lit.  :    Scattered,   widely  spread  or  dis- 
persed. 

2,  Figuratively: 


(1)  Wide,  copious,  full. 

"  A  diffuse  aud  varluun  knowledge  of  divine  and 
human  tiling*."- ,t/,7(.>Ti;  To  tlut  Parltameni. 

(2)  Copious,  prolix,  verbose,  full,  not  con- 
cise. 

"The  rea«ouliig  of  them  la  Bojihltttlcal  and  iacoDcIu* 
aive  ;  thi^  ittyle  diffuse  and  verboBe.'— /»i*.  Warton: 
Essay  on  Pope. 

*  (3)  Diflicult,  requiring  a  long  time. 


tikfflon  :  Pomns,  p.  237. 

II,  Hot.:  Spreading  widely. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  diffuse 
and  prolix:  "^TUg  diffusa  is  properly  opposed 
to  the  precise ;  the  j/rolix  to  tlie  concise  or 
lac!onic.  A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplifica- 
tion, lie  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes,  figures, 
and  illustrations  ;  the  prolix  writer  is  fund  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling 
particulars.  Diffuseness  is  a  fault  only  in  de- 
gree, and  according  to  circ^umstances  ;  pro- 
Ivcity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times.  The 
former  leads  to  the  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  plirasus,  as  well  as 
words,  that  are  altogether  useless  .  the  diffuse 
style  has  too  much  of  repetition  ;  the  prolix 
style  abounds  in  tautology.  Diffuseness  often 
arises  from  an  exul)erance  of  imagination  ; 
prolixity  from  the  want  of  imagination  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  former  may  be  coupled 
with  great  superficiality,  and  the  latter  with 
great  solidity."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^tf-fu^  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diffuse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Lit. :  Sjjread  or  scattered  abroad. 
•  II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Untidy,  loose,  wild. 

"  Diffused  attire."— Skatcesp.  .•  Henry  V.,  v.  l 

2.  Uncouth,  confused,  irregular. 

"  Let  them  fr.iHi  forth  a  aawpit  rush  at  once. 
With  some  diifiuid  song," 

Shuk<sp.  :  M^rry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv.  t 

dif-fuf-ed-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  diffused  ;  -ly.] 
1.  Lit. :  Widely,  dispersedly,  extensively. 
"  2.  Fig, :  Irregularly,  wildly,  neglectful  of 
dress. 

"Go  not  30  diffuscdlu. 
There  are  great  ladies  purjjose,  sir.  to  viali  you." 

Heauin.  *  FUt,  :  Sice  Valour,  iU.  3. 

dif-fu^'-ed-ness.  s.  [Eng.  diffused;  -ness.] 
Tlie  '1  uality  or  state  of  being  diffused,  or  widely 
spread. 

"  A  conjecture  I  had  made  about  the  great  diffused- 
nbss  ol  the  noctilucal  matter."— fio^ie  ;  Works,  iv.  482. 

dif-fuse-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  diffuse;  -ly.} 
*  1.  Widely,  extensively. 

■'  Pleas'd  that  her  magic  fame  diffusely  flies." 

Jlowe :  Lucan's  P/uirsalia.  vi.  9S6. 

2.  Copiously,  verbosely,  fully,  not  concisely. 

"These  places  have  been  more  diffuselv  urged  in  a 
late  discourse. "—GlanviU :  Pre-existence  of  Houls.  ch,  xi. 

dif-fuse'-ness,  5.  [Kng.  diff  use ; -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  diffuse,  prolix,  or  verbose  ; 
an  excessive  or  superfluous  wordiness  or  ver- 
bosity. 

dif-fti§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  rfi/(«(e);  -er.]  One  who 
difl'uses  or  spreads  abroad. 

"If  the  Jews  were  such  diffuser%  of  secular  learn- 
ing. .  .  .f   —JJannymjhams  Due.  (1681),  p.  3J. 

dif-fds-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible  ;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  .state  of  being  diffusible  ;  capa- 
bility of  being  diffused. 

dif-fiij'-i-ble.  a.  [Eng.  diffus(e) ; -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  diffused  ;  capable  of  being  dif- 
fused, 

dif-fus'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diffusible; 
•ness.]    The  same  as  Diffusibilitv  (q.v.). 

dif-fu§'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Diffuse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  c&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl>). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  spreading  abroad  ; 

dill'usinn. 

dif-fu'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  diffusio,  from  diffusus, 

pa.  par.  oi  diff  undo.] 

1.  The  act  of  diffusing  or  spreading  about 
of  a  liquid,  fluid,  &c. 

"A  sheet  of  very  well  sleeked  m.trbled  iiaper  did  not 
throw  ita  light  with  an  equal  diffitsion^'—Huyle:  On 
Colours. 

2.  A  spreading  or  difl\ising  abroad  of  a 
matter. 


3.  The  state  of  being  sprea*!  or  dispersed 
widely. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading,  extending,  or  pro- 
pagating widely,  as  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. 

•■  The  Royal  Institution  ot  Grunt  Britain  wa»  cBtab- 
lUhed  In  l^igi*  fur  tli<;  I'mriiotion.  hi'/asi-jn.  and  Exteu- 
■ion  ol  ^Sclt^cu  .iiid  (Jacliil  K.uuw It^l^ic."— ffaydn. 

"  5.  Cojiiousoess,  exuberance  of  style  ;  ijro- 
lixity,  verbosity. 

H  (1)  Diffusion  of  gases  : 

Cltem. :  TJie  passing  of  one  gas  into  the 
space  occupied  by  another.  The  name  given 
to  that  ijhenomeuon  by  which  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  "kept  uniform,  or  nearly 
8o.  When  two  gases,  which  do  not  act  chemi- 
cally on  each  other,  are  mixed  togetlier  In  any 
proportions  they  will,  after  a  nlK.rt  time,  be- 
come dillused  through  each  other,  so  that, 
whatever  may  be  their  respective  densities, 
they  become  intimately  blended,  the  heavier 
gtis  not  falling  nor  the  lighter  rising.  Gases 
diffuse  into  one  another  according  to  a  lixed 
law.  that  is,  invei-sely  as  the  square  root  of 
their  densities.    [Diffusion-volume.] 

(2)  Diffusion  of  heat : 
Pkys. :  A  term  applied  to  those  modes  by 

which  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  effected— viz., 
conduction,  radiation,  and  connection. 

(3)  Diffusion  of  liquids  :  When  two  liquids 
that  are  'capable  of  mixing  are  jmt  in  contact 
they  gradually  diffuse  one  into  the  other,  not- 
witb.stiinding  tlie  action  of  gravity.  Thus,  if 
a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  (wnumon  salt 
be  placed  carefully,  with  its  mouth  covered, 
in  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  water  being 
sutheiuntly  deep  to  cover  the  vessel  of  salt 
and  water,  and  if  the  cover  be  removed  from 
that  vessel,  in  time  the  salt  and  water  solution 
will  dilfuwe  out  into  the  larger  vessel,  and  the 
water  into  the  smaller  vessel,  until  both  liquids 
are  of  equal  density. 

diffusion-apparatus,  s. 

Sugar-nuinu/acture :  A  m-tde  of  extracting 
the  sugar  from  cane  or  beet-root  bv  dissolv- 
ing it  out  with  water,  it  is  adopted  in 
some  establishments  in  British  India  and  in 
Auiitria. 

dlffUsion-tube,  s. 

Chevi.  :  An  instrument  for  determining  tho 
rate  of  diffusion  ot  different  gases.  It  conaistg 
of  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  one  end  by 
plaster-of-Paris  —  a  substance  which,  when 
moderately  dry,  possesses  the  required  poro> 
sity.     {Knight.) 

diffusion-volume,  s. 

Chem. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  different 
dispositions  of  gases  to  become  diffused  into 
others. 

dif-fii'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  diffusif;  ital.  diffusivo; 
Sji.  difusivo,  from  Lat.  diffusus,  pa.  par.  of 
diffmido.] 

1.  Scattering  or  spreading  widely ;  diffusing. 

"  Diffusive  of  themselves,  where'er  they  pass 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect," 
DryOen  :  A  nnus  MiraifUis.  liil 

2.  Scattered,  spreading,  or  extending  widely. 

"And  each  diffusive  harmony  unite" 

T/ii/Tnscin :   Winter,  5B1, 

3.  Widely  spread  or  distributed  ;  collective. 

"They  aie  not  agreed  amongst  themselves  whert 
iniailibUity  is  seiited ;  whether  in  the  pope  alone  or  ia 
the  U'ffujsive  body  of  Christians,"- riWofatm. 

4.  Capable  of  diffusion. 

"All  liquid  bodies  are  diffusive  ' —Burnet  ■  Theani 

(jf  the  Earth.  ' 

*  5.  Copious,  diffuse,  full,  not  concise. 

"  n  I  were  to  choose  I  should  clearly  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  thi8  style.  .  .  .  fuU  and  diffusive."— JlehnotA  • 
Piiny,  bk.  L,  lett.  20. 

*  6.  Wide,  general,  universal,  extensive. 

"  No  man  is  of  so  general  and  diffiLsive  a  lust  u  to 
prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  Ktvt^r.  "South. 

*  dif-fu'-sive-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  diffusive;  4y.] 

1.  Widely,  extensively,  diffusively. 

"Through  secret  streams  dfffuriveli/  they  bleaa." 
I'ouiiff     Lufe  uf  Fame,  sat  vi 

2.  In  a  diffuse,  verbose,  or  copious  manner; 
diffusely. 

dif-fu'-sive-ness,  s.     [Eng.  diffusive  ;  -ness,] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  diffusing ;  the 
state  of  being  diffused. 

2.  The  state  of  being  widely  spread  or  ex- 
tending; wideness,  extensiveness. 

"  As  may  appear  by  the  diffusivcnexs  of  his  learning  ' 
—Fuller:  Worthies;   WUtshire.    (Boreinan.) 


«&te.  rat,  fare^^mldst.  what.  faU,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine-  go 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  s^n;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  ciir.  rule.  ffiU;  try,  Syrian. 
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3.  Prolixity,  copiousness,  want  of  concise- 
ness, fulness. 

"The  fault  that  J  ftnd  with  iv  iiiotlern  legend  is  ita 
diff'usiDeiwsB."—Addis(m :  On  Medals. 

di-flu'-en.  s.  [Pref.  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  hiiX.Jiuo  =  to  tlow.] 

Ckem. :  A  term  for  an  indifTerent  body  pro- 
duced by  evaporation  of  a  sohitiou  of  alloxanic 
acid,  which  is  thereby  deoiiiposed  into  this 
substance  and  an  acid  named  leucoturic  acid. 

dig,  '  deg-gen,  •  dig-gen.  •  dygge. 
*dyg-gyil  (pa.  t.  *  di'jcial,  dug),  r.t.  &  L 
[A.IS.  diciaii  —  to  inakf  a  dike  or  ditch  ;  die 
=  a  dike  or  ditch  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dika  =.  to 
dig  a  ditch  ;  dike  =  a  ditch  ;  Dan.  dige  =  (v.) 
to  dig,  (s.)  =  a  ditch  (Skeat).']    [Dike,  Ditch.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  pierce,  cut,  open,  or  cultivate  with  a 
spade. 

"  It  Bhall  not  be  pruned,  nor  digged."— Itatah  v.  6. 

2.  To  form,  fashion,  or  excavate  by  digging. 

'■  And  they  digged  another  veil"— Oenesit  xxvi.  2L 

3.  To  win  or  gain  by  digging. 

"In  Gallia,  beth  many  good  tiuarora  and  noble  for 
to  digije  atoon."--Trei'Ua,  i.  271. 

•  i.  To  bury  in  the  ground. 

"  I  dygge,  or  burye  in  the  grounds.  "—Pai«!7T'«»a.  I 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  sharp  point  or  instru- 
ment. 

•'A  rav'noua  vulture  in  his  opened  aide 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talona  tried  : 
StiU  for  the  growing  liver  digged  hia  breast. 

£>ryden:  Virgil;  ^  neid  vi.  S09-10. 

2.  To  push  or  thrust  in  violently. 

^  (1)  To  dig  down:  To  cause  to  fall  by 
anderniining. 

(2)  To  dig  out:  To  obtain  anything  by 
digging  into  the  earth  where  it  is:  as,  To  dig 
oiti  a  fox  or  rabbit. 

(3)  To  dig  up:  To  dig  or  excavate  and 
throw  to  the  surface  that  which  is  nnder  tlie 
surface. 

"  Digging  up  the  cellars  of  Loudon  in  order  to  collect 
the  nitrous  particlea  from  the  vaUb."— Jfacaulai/ : 
Hist.  Eiig.,  ch.  xviii. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
L  TAterally : 

1.  To  work  with  a  spade. 

"  I  cannot  dig  ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed. "—Lufca  xvi.  3. 

2.  To  make  a  hole  in,  with  a  spade  or  similar 
instrument. 

"  But  he  that  had  received  one  went  and  digged  iu 
the  earth,  and  hid  hia  loid'a  money."— Jfaf(.  xxv.  18. 

3.  To  seek  for,  to  try  to  win  by  digging, 

•  II.  Fig.  :  To  seek  for. 

•'.  .  .  dig  for  It  more  than  for  hid  treasmrea."— ^oft 
iU.  21. 

dig*  «.    [Dig,  v.] 

1.  A  thrust,  a  blow,  a  poke.     (Colloq.) 

2.  A  diligent  or  plodding  student.    (ATiier.) 

di-gal'-lic,  n.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  gallic,  (qv.).] 

dlgallic  acid, 

Chem.:  CnHioOy.     [Tannin.] 

*  dig'-a-mist,  s.  [Digamy.]  One  who  marries 

a  second  time. 

dl-gam'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  iC^  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  yaM-i^a  (gamrna)  the  name  of  the 
third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet:  so  named 
because  when  written  it  resembled  a  double 
gamma,  or  two  gammas,  one  above  the  other, 
the  gamma  being  written  f  and  the  digamma 
F.]  The  name  given  to  a  letter  in  the  oldest 
Greek  alphabet,  which  early  fell  into  disuse, 
being  retained  longest  in  the  .^olian  dialect. 
It  is  considered  to  have  had  the  i)0wer  of  the 
English  vj  or  v,  and  is  frequently  represented 
in  Latin  by  u  (t?)  :  thus  Gr.  oTkos  (FoZxos)  = 
Lat.  vicus,  Eng.  wick;  Gr.  oti/os  (Foifo?)  = 
Lat.  vinuvi,  Eng.  wine. 

"  While,  towering  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma.  and  o'ertops  them  all," 

Pope:  Dunciad.  iv.  217,  218. 

*  dig'-a-moiis,  a.  [Gr.  &iyafxo<;  (digamos).] 
Pertaining  to  digamy.    [Digamy.] 

*  dig'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  iiyafiia  (digaviia),  from 
^tyaM-o's  (diganws),  from  it  =  ii<i  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  yd/jios  (gamns)  =  a  marriage.]  A 
second  marriage  :  that  is,  a  marriage  with  a 
second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  bigamy  (q.v.). 


"  Dr.  Champny  .  .  .  brlnga  nothing  to  prove  that 
guch  bigamy,  or  digamy  rattier,  deprives  a  biel'op  of 
the  li*w£ul  iiflo  of  his  |JOwer  of  ordaining.  Bi*hop 
Fertie. 

*  ^-gas'-tric,  "  di-gas'-triclt,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

diga.ttriqite  =  having  two  l)ellie3  {Cotgrave) ; 
Gr.  6l  —  its  idis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  -yao-nip 
{ga&ier)  =  a  belly.]    Having  a  double  belly. 

digastric  groove. 

Anat.  :  A  longitudinal  depression  of  the 
mastoid  process,  so  called  from  its  giving 
attachment  to  tlie  digastric  muscle  (q.v.). 

digastric  muscle. 

Anat.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  double  muscle, 
situated  externallv  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process.  Its  function  is  to  pull 
the  lower  jaw  downwards,  and  when  the  jaws 
are  shut  to  draw  the  larynx,  and,  with  it,  the 
pharynx,  upwards  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 

•■a  certain  muscle,  called  the  digastrick,  risps  on  the 
Bide  of  the  face."— /'a'ei/ :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  ix. 

di-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  6i  =  di's  {dis)  =  twice, 
doable,  and  yeVeo-is  igenesis)  =  birth,  produc- 
tion.] 

Physiol  :  The  same  as  Parthenogenesis 
(q.v.). 

di'-gen-ite,  s.  [Gr.  Styein??  (digenU)  —  of 
doubtful  sex,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

3/171.  :  A  variety  of  Chalcocite  (Copper 
Glance).  Found  in  Germany,  Austria,  Russia, 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Chili. 

*  dig'-er-ent,  a.  [Lat.  digerens,  pr.  par.  of 
dinero.]  Saving  the  power  or  quality  of  di- 
gesting.    [Digest,  v.] 

di'-gest,  a.  &.  a.  [Fr.  digeste;  Lat.  digestus 
(neut.  pL  digesta),  pa.  par.  of  digero  =  to 
carry  apart,  resolve,  digest :  di  =  dis  =  apart, 
and  gero  =  to  carry.] 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Digested,  concocted. 

"  Digest  humours  upward  doou  hem  dresse." 

LydgaUs:  Atinor  Poems,  p.  196. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  collection,  compilation,  or  summary, 
arranged  under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

"They  had  given  their  s^mctiou  to  a  digest  of  the 
great  principles  of  Chriati.Kuity. '—Mucaulay :  BUt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

II,  Law  :  A  collection,  compilation,  or  body 
of  laws  disposed  under  their  proper  heads  or 
titles  ;  specifically,  a  collection  or  body  of  the 
Roman  Law  digested  and  an-anged  under  the 
proper  heads  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, a.d.  534;  the  Pandects.     [Code.] 

■'  Laws  in  the  digest  shew  that  the  Eouiana  applied 
themaelves  to  tr&de.' —Ari^uthn^t :  On  Coiyin. 

digest,  *  de-gest,  *  dis-geste,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Fr.    digerer ;    bp.    digcrir ;    Ital,   digerire.] 
[Digest,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  arrange  or  dispose  methodically 
under  proper  heads  or  titles ;  to  distribute 
into  various  classes  or  heads. 

■'  He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  loining  theui  to- 

f  ether  and  digesting  them  into  order.  '—Blair.  voL  Ui. . 
ecL  35. 

(2)  To  concoct  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach  ; 
to  prepare  food  for  digestion  ;  to  convert  into 
chyme. 

"Thy  stomache  shall  digeste  the  meate  that  thoa 
putteat  into  \i."—TyndaU  :   Workea,  p.  2S4., 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  arrange  ;  to  settle  ;  to  reduce  to  a 
system,  method,  or  order. 

■'  We  have  cauae  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so  well 
digested."  Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra.ii.  2. 

(2)  To  receive  and  arrange  methodically  in 
the  mind  ;  to  prepare  for  mental  nourishment 
or  improvement. 

(3)  To  meditate,  consider,  or  ruminate 
upon. 

"  Whan  they  the  mater  ripely  did  digest, 

Chaucer:  Text,  of  Cresride, 

(4)  To  put  up  with ;  to  endure,  to  brook. 


•  (5)  To  condone,  to  pardon. 

"Your  offensive  rape  by  Tamburlaine 
Hath  seemed  to  be  digested  loug  ago."' 

.Marlowe  :'\  T-miburlaine,  lii.  2. 

*(6)  To  comprehend,  to  understand. 

"  How  shall  this  bissou  multitude  digest 
The  Senate's  courtesy  ?  " 

Shakftp.  :  Co7nokt7ius,  iii.  1. 


*  (7)  To  believe,  to  accept  as  true. 

"  He  ithould  have  .  .  .  the  stomach  of  an  oetridi  to 
digest  iikU\eH."—Jortin:  Rem.  on  Ecclts.  Ilitt. 

*  (8)  To  receive  and  enjoy. 

"Cornwall  and  Albany. 
With  my  two  daughters*  dower,  digest  thta  third." 
fihakeip.:  I^nar,  L  L 

*  (9)  To  mature  or  ripen. 

"Aromatic  spfces.  rich  wines,  and  well  digtsted 
frulta,'— y.  Taylor:  Disc,  on  /-YU-ndsliip. 

"(10)  To  dissolve  and  prepare  for  manure, 
as  ]>laiits,  &c. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  To  soften  and  prepare  by  heat. 
[Digester.] 

"  2.  Med. :  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  as  an 
ulcer  or  wound. 

3.  Physiol  :  To  concoct  in  the  stomach  by 
digestion.    [Digestion,  II.  4.] 

B.  /  ntransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  be  concocted  in  the  stomach ;  to  un- 
dergo digestion  ;  to  be  digested. 

"  My  labour  brings  me  meat, 
Which  beat  digests  when  it  la  sauc'd  witli  sweat." 
iSrome :  To  J.  B. 

2.  To  be  prepared  by  heat. 

*  3.  To  be  dissolved  or  prepared  for  manure, 
as  plants,  &c.,  in  compost. 

"  4.  To  abate,  to  quiet  down. 

"  PassiouH  must  have  leisure  to  digest."— Bp.  Ball: 
ep,  ii.,  dec.  2. 

II.  Med. :  To  generate  suppuration  or  pns ; 
to  suppurate,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

t  For  the  difference  between  to  digest,  and 
to  dispose,  see  Dispose. 

^-gesf -ed«  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Digest,  v.] 

*  dl-S^St'^^d-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  digested  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  well-arranged  or  methodical  manner. 

•'Not  in  a  slight  and  perfunctory  mauner.  but 
studiedly  and  digeitedly.'—ilede :  Works  (Prel).  p. 
xxvix. 

^-gest'-er,  *  di-gest'-or,  s.    [Eng.  digest; 
-er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  digests  or  arranges  methodicaUy 
under  proper  heads  or  titles. 

2.  One  who  digests  food. 

"  People  that  are  bilioua  and  lat.  rather  than  lean, 
are  great  eaters  and  ill  digesters."— Arbuthnot. 

t  3.  Anything  which  helps  to  promote  di- 
gestion. 

■'Kice  is  of  excellent  uae  for  all  illnesses  of  the 
Btomach,  a  great  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  di- 
gcster."— Temple. 

IL  Cliem,.  :  A  strong  boiler  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  cover  closed  by  a  screw,  and  used  to 
expose  food  to  a  heat  above  212°,  invented  by 
Dr.  Papin  in  1680.  By  a  certain  increment  of 
heat  the  gelatine  is  separated  from  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  of  the  bones  ;  the  earthy  particles 
sinking  to  the  bottom.  It  has  a  safety-valve 
on  the  top  to  allow  steam  to  escape  when  it 
begins  to  acquire  a  dangerous  tension.  It 
was  in  contriving  this  boiler  that  Dr.  Papiu 
invented  the  safety-valve.  The  lard  and  other 
grease  tanks  used  for  working  up  poor  car- 
eases  and  the  oflal  of  slaughter-houses  belong 
to  this  class  of  apparatus.  Thousands  of  car- 
cases of  cattle  and  sheep  too  poor  for  the 
market  are  thus  worked  up  yearly  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  lard-tank  is  a  regular 
featiu-e  in  the  hog-slaughtering  centres.  Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati,  &c.,  where  the  entrails  and 
other  offal  yielding  grease  are  thus  treated  on 
a  large  scale.     {Knight.) 

"March  12th,  1682  I  went  this  afternoon  with 
several  of  y"  Royal  Society  to  a  supper,  which  was  all 
dresfld.  both  fish  and  flesh,  iu  BI"'-  Papin  s  digestors, 
by  which  the  hardest  boneaof  beefe  itselfe  andmatton 
were  made  as  soft  as  cheese,  without  water  or  other 
iiquoT."— Evelyn:  Memoirs. 

di-gest-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng-  digestihh ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  digestible. 

"  The  dige.'!ti^>ility  and  easy  dissolution  of  it  [meat] 
is  obstructed."— Cftcyne."  On  Regimen,  disc.  2. 

di-gest'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  digestibilis;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  digestible ;  Ital.  digestibile.]  Capable  of 
being  digested. 

"  His  diete  .  .  .  wasol  no  Buperfluit*.  ^ 
But  of  L'ret  norischiiig  and  digesiihle 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  43S.  4881 

t  di-gest'-i-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  digesfibt«i 
■  iie.'^^.]  The  quality  of  being  digestible  ;  diges- 
tibility. 

di-gesf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Digest,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


bSll,  bo^;  p^t,  jo^l:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -f 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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digestion — dighter 


C*  As  subnUiiitive : 

1.  Thi"  act  of  disposing  or  arranging  metho- 
dically, under  proper  heads  or  titlus. 

■■  For  the  full  digetting  t>t  many  tbliiga  In  order."— 
Drake  :  Weal  huiiim  Voyngc.  jj.  u. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

di-gest'  Ion  (Ion  as  yon),  "  digestloun, 
"dygoatioun,  "dygestyon,  s.    [Lat.  di- 

g€istiu,  from  dUjestiui,   pa.  par.   of  digero  =  to 
digeat ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  digestion ;  Ital.  digestione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  digesting  or  con- 
cocting food  ill  the  stoniach  ;  the  conversion 
of  food  into  cliynie,  for  circulation  throughout 
the  body  and  nourishment.  [Cuyme.]  i'liis 
is  'a  chemical  jirocess,  in  which  the  gaatric 
juices  assist  greatly.     [Gastric] 

"Their  appetite  la  to  be  Invited  and  their  dU/ettlan 
helped."— W;>.  Taylur .-  Sermons,  vol.  L,  ger.  16. 

(2)  The  digestive  organs. 

"Some  digettioju  turn  all  meat  to  phlegm." 

Duriet :  To  JlotearcL 

2.  Figurati.vely : 

(1)  The  maturation  of  a  design  ;  the  reducing 
of  things  to  order  and  method. 

"Thr  di;7'')it(on  of  the  counsels  In  Sweden  la  mode  in 
fieiwte."— Sir  »'.  Temple. 

t  (2)  Meditation,  considpration. 

"Commendiue  tbeae  salutary  tlioiifrlits  to  their 
digeiHon."—D'itl!/  T-'legrnph,'So\.  8,  ISS'J. 

(:i)  The  dissolution  and  preparation  of  sub- 
stitiii'cs,  as  plants,  &c.,  for  manure,  as  in 
compost. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Medicine : 

(1)  TTie  disposition  of  a  wound  or  sore  to 
suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

"The  first  stage  of  healing  Is  by  suxveous  called 
difjestioTt." — Sharps  :  Surgery. 

(2)  An  application  which  causes  a  wound  or 
sore  to  suppurate  or  generate  pus. 

2.  Ckem. ;  The  process  or  operation  of  ex- 
posing bodies  to  a  gentle  heal,  to  prepare 
them  for  some  action  on  each  other  ;  the  slow 
action  of  a  solvent  on  any  substance. 

3.  Hot.:  The  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by 
plants  under  the  influence  of  light.  (Car- 
penter.) 

4.  Physiol. :  The  process  by  which  the  re- 
duction in  the  stomach  of  the  food  to  a  nearly 
fluid  condition  is  performed,  by  means  of  the 
gistric  juice,  and  its  active  principle,  pepsine. 
Digestion  has  three  purposes  to  fulfil  :  the  re- 
duction of  the  food  to  the  fluid  forui ;  the  separa- 
tion of  that  which  can  be  assimilated  into  or- 
g-anized  texture  from  that  which  is  useless  for 
thei>ur]iose.  and  which  is  at  once  rejected  ;  and 
the  alteration  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  first,  which  prepares  it  for  the  important 
changes  it  has  to  undergo.  Eating  too  much 
or  too  fast  retards  digestion,  as  does  the  use  of 
cold  water  or  ice  at  meal  times,  from  their 
injurious  effects  on  tlie  gastric  juices.  The 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  product  of 
digestion,  or  the  reducing  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  called  chyme. 

di-gest'-ive,  a.  &  s.  [Pr.  digestif;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  digestive,  from  Ijat.  digestivus,  pa.  par. 
of  digero.  ] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  LiteraHy: 

(1)  Having  the  power  or  qualitv  of  pro- 
moting digestion;  aiding  or  strengthening 
tiie  digestion. 

"Digestive  cheese  and  fmlt  there  sure  will  be," 

B.  Jonson  :  BpigraTti  101. 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digesting  ;  pertain- 
ing to  digestion. 

"  The  wonderful  tUgesrire  powers  of  the  ostrich."— 5 
J.  Berr(age :  Cathoh  Angl.,  e.  v.  Ottriche,  p.  262. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 
(1)  Softening  by  heat. 


(2)  Digesting,  or  arranging  methodically. 

"  To  bUHineas.  ripened  by  diqettive  thought, 
His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought ; 
Ab  they  who  first  proportion  understiind 
With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand." 

Dryden:  Astraa  Jledux,  89-92. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Chcm. :    Dissolving,    or  capable  of  dis- 

•olvin;^'  by  heat. 

2.  Med. :  Causing  suppuration  in  wounds 
or  sores. 


*  B.  Aa  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Any  aubetaiice  or  article  of 
food  which  aids  or  promotes  digestion  ;  a 
stomachic,  a  corroboiunl. 

"  WhtToof  It  In  wrttUn  lu  the  table  of  dlgestiaes."— 
Elyot :  Cattcl  uf  UvUh,  bk,  Iv.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Med, :  An  application  which  ripena  a 
Bore  or  wound,  disposing  it  to  generate  pus, 
or  Hup]iurate. 

•■  I  drowwd  It  with  digestives.''  —  Wi»&man  :  On 
Abtcessea. 

t  digestive  animals. 

Z'inl.  :  Tlie  name  givtn  by  Okon  to  the 
animals  (jf  l'>wer  oifiauization,  one  chief  func- 
tion ul  wJiii-li  ia  the  digestion  of  food. 

digestive  apparatus. 

Anat.  :  The  organs  of  digestion.  The  name 
is  applied  chiefly  to  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  various  glands  of  which  it  receives  tlte 
Becretions.    {Qualn.) 

digestive  canal. 

Com-par.  Anat. :  The  same  as  the  Alimentakv 
Canal  (q.v.). 

digestive  system. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Digestive  apparatus 
(Q-v.). 

t  di-gesf -ive~l3^»  adv.     [Eng.  digestive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  digestion.  {W.  CoUins  :  Dead  Secret.) 

'  di-gest'-Ue,   adv.    [Eng.  digest;  -ly.\    De- 
liberately. 

"And  for  sindrlevtheris  sene  and  profBtnble  causals 
dtgcstlie  coneiderlt,  huve  tlialrfoir  ratefeit,"  Ac- ^tr* 
Jag.  VI.,  vm  led.  iei4J,  p.  313. 

*  di-gest'-or,  «.    [Digester,] 
di'-gest9»  s.  pi.    [Digest,  5.  B.  II.] 

*  di-gest'-iire,  s.     [Eng.  digest ;  -ure.]     The 
act  or  process  of  digesting  ;  digestion. 

"  Neither  tie  yourself  a^wnya  to  eat  meatfl  of  eaay 
digctture.' —Harvey :  On  ConsuTnption. 

*  dig'-ga-ble,  a.      [Eng.   dig ;  -ahle.l     That 
may  or  can  be  dug  ;  tit  for  digging. 


*  ^gge,  s.    [DccK,  s.]    A  duck. 

"  Heare  are  doves,  digget.  drackea.""- CTicrter  Plays, 

t  52. 

*  digged,  piet.  &  pa.  par.    [Dio.) 

dig'-ger,  *  dyg-gar,  s.    [Eng.  dig;  -er.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  digs  or  opens  the  ground 
with  a  spade. 

"  Deluar,  or  digg-ir.    Fouor."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Spec. :  A  gold-miner  in  Australia,  Cali- 
fornia, &c, 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  name  applied  to  some  forms 
of  si)ade-like  implements  in  which  the  soil  is 
lifted  and  turned  by  other  than  the  usual 
modes. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.) :  The  Hyraenopterous  tribe 
of  insects  called  Fossores  (q.v.), 

digg'-ing,  pr.  par.y  a.,  <fe  s.    [Dig,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pariidp,  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  gi-onnd  with  a 
spade. 

2.  (PI.)   (Slang) : 

(1)  A  locality,  a  district,  a  place;  a  meaning 
adopted  from  the  miners. 

"She  won't  be  taken  with  a  cold  chill  when  she 
realises  what  is  being  done  in  these  diggings"— 
Dickens  :  Martin  aiuszlf^vrit,  ch.  \.xL 

(2)  A  man's  lodgings  or  home ;  where  one 
resides. 

n.  Mining: 

1.  Tlie  operation  of  freeing  ore  from  the 
stratum  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  stroke 
turns  to  account ;  in  contradistinction  to  tlie 
openings  made  in  search  of  such  ore,  which 
are  called  Hatches,  or  Essay  hatches. 

2.  (PI.) :  A  term  applicable  to  all  mineral  de- 
posits and  mining  camps,  but  in  usage  in  the 
United  States  applied  to  j'laces — mining  only. 
In  England  ajiplied  specially  to  the  gold-mines 
of  Australia,  California,  &o. 

"A  rich  goid-digghigs  in  the  Interior."— J/orn in j7 
Chronirfe,  Jnly24.  1.^58.  p.  3. 


digglng-maoblne,  s. 

Agr.  :  A  spadiling-maijjine  for  looseiiiiig 
and  turning  the  Koil.  There  are  many  fovum, 
which  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  re- 
ciprocating and  rotary. 

digg'-ot,  s.  [Etym.  uncertain-I  A  contemp- 
tuous designati<m  given  to  a  child,  irajdying 
the  notion  of  dishonourable  conduct ;  as,  *'  Ye 
dirty  diggot;"  frequently  used  among  school- 
boys.   (Scotch.) 

"  dighel,  a.  [A.  S.  deagol,  dedgol,  digol ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  taugal,  tougal.]  Secret,  hidden, 
private. 

■■  In  one  BUtbe  dlgheU  lia!e.'      Owl  *  .VlghtingaU.  2. 

■  dighe-ly,  *  digeliclie, '  dieliche,  •  di- 
ghelUciie,  *  dugheliche, «.  &  adv.   (A.  8. 

d'.iujuUic^,  dlgdia'.   liyijdicc ;  O.   11    Ger.    taw 
ganlihfw ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ioiigenlich€  =  sccratly.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Secret,  hidden. 

"  Tliat  other  dlgelicfte  tocume  Ijeoth .  .  ."~-Otd  EnO' 
lUh  nomUles.  IL  6. 

B.  As  adv. :  Secretly. 


*  digh-el-nesse,  *  dlgh-hell-nesse,  t. 

[A.  S.  daigolnes,  digdiies.] 

1.  Secrecy,  pnvacy,  soLitariuess. 

"  He  wolde  ...  bis  godd  hure  iune  Uighelneue." 
Laywrum,  t.  lOL 

2.  A  secret,  a  mystery, 

"  Tbatt  daenie  dighhellneue  that  wrltenn  was  thurrh 
JHoyMBu."  Ormulum,  li',9-lS. 

"  dight  (gh  silent),  *  dight-en»  *  dlht-en, 
'  dyght,  *  dyht-en,  '  dyht-yn,  v.t. 
[A.  .S.  dihian  ;  U.  H.  Ger.  (icton,  dihton ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tihien,  dihUn  ;  Ger.  dicJiUa  ;  IceL 
dikta ;  Dan.  digk,  from  Lat.  dicto  =  to  dic- 
tate, to  prescribe.]  [Dictate,] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  arrange,  to  dispose,  to  settle. 

**  Thus  be  hit  gon  dihten. '  Laynmon,  111.  171 

2.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  govern. 

"  The  k>'ng  dyghte  tho  this  loud  nobiicbe  withalle.** 
RtAert  of  (iloucester,  p.  67. 

3.  To  treat,  to  handle. 

"Herkneth  how  Gamelyn  was  dight." 

Garaalifn,  830. 

4.  To  prejtare,  to  get  ready. 

*'  These  his  supper  made  to  dighte." 

Chaucer:  Dream,  1.62fl. 

5.  To  dresB. 

"8che  waa. . .  all  leAj  dight."    Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.04S. 

6.  To  deck  out,  to  bedeck,  to  ornament. 
"  I  dighU  me  derely,  and  dide  me  to  chirche." 

P.  Ptowman.  12.963. 

7.  To  put  on. 

"  But  ere  he  could  bis  armour  on  him  'liaTU, 
Or  get  his  shield."         H/'en-ter :  F.  ft.,  1.  rii.  8. 

8.  To  handle,  treat,  or  discuss  a  question. 

9.  To  make  clean. 

"  When  1  get  them  dight  my  boota.' 

Colvil  :  Mock  Poems,  pt  L,  p.  81. 

10.  To  sift ;  or  clean  com  from  chaff. 

"  The  cleanest  com  that  ere  was  diijhf." 

Burns :  Address  to  the  Vnoo'  QuUL 

11.  To  wipe  away. 

**  But  they  canna  digiit  their  tears  now,  so  fast  do 
they  faV 
L'fntent  of  L.  MaiweU  {Jacobite  Relics),  ii.  i&. 

12.  To  polish,  to  plane,  to  dress.     (Scotch.) 

"  They  bad  into  thare  handia  wixkand  fast. 
That  ane  parte  polist,  bumist  wele  and  d'/cht." 
Douglas  :  rirgil^  257,  30. 

%  The  act  of  smoothing  a  piece  of  wood  by 
means  of  a  plane,  is  called  '*  dicluing  "  a  deal. 
In  the  same  sense  carpenters  speak  of  dressing 
wood. 

*  B>  Befiexively  : 

1.  To  dress  oneself,  to  prepare,  to  get  ready. 

'•  He  dyhte  hym  aa  palmer."  OcttnHan,  1,368. 

2.  To  direct  one's  coarse,   to  make  one'fl 

way. 

"King  Eldiard  .  ,  .  toward  Acres  gan  hym  dyght.' 
Richard  Occur  de  Lion,  2,&!^3. 

^  To  dight  one's  doublet:  To  give  one  a 
sound  drubbing  ;  to  curry  his  hide. 

'•  There  Longoveil.  th^t  bmve  and  warlike  knight, 
Kobly  behav'd,  and  did  their  doablets  dfgfit 

DamUlon:  H'aZ/occ,  it  241. 

dight  (gh  silent),  a.  [Dight,  v.]  Dressed, 
adorned,  bedecked,  ornamented,  embellished 
(Obsolete,  except  in  poetry.) 

"And  storied  windows  richly  dirjht.' 

MiUon  :  n  Penseroso.  !59. 

dight-er,  *  dight-ere  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
dight;  -er.].  One  who  makes  ready,  preiiares, 
or  bedecks.  Specifically,  one  wlio  is  em- 
ployed in  winnoT^ing  gniin.     (Scotch.) 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  0B  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dlghting— digitus 
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dight'-itn^,    *  dlght^inge  (gh  silent),  vr, 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [OlGHT,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  making  ready,  preparing,  or 
beilecking. 

'•  The  dightinge  of  hla  house.*— Jyenfii(«,  p.  2t 

2.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  winnowing  corn, 

3.  Refuse ;  especially  of  com  after  wianow- 
ing ;  clialf, 

'  dight'-ly,  adu,     [Eng.   dight;   -ly.]     Hand- 
somely,   (Davies.) 

'•  HouBCB  dightly  furniahed."— i<(2awM  ;  Work»,  i.  27. 

dig'-it,    5.      [Lat.    dtgi/us  =  a    finger;     Gr. 
ioKTvAo?  (daktulos). 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  finger. 

"  Tlie  innermost  dtffit  is  often  stunted." — Owen. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  finger's  breadth,  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

"  If  the  Inverted  tube  of  mercury  be  bat  twenty-flve 
digiU  liiyh." — Boj/le  :  Sjjring  of  ths  Air, 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  I, 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Arith.  :  Any  integer  under  10;  so  called 
from  the  priniitive  mode  of  counting  on  the 
Jingers. 

"Computable  by  digitt."— Browne :  TvXgar  Errours, 
bk.  iv.,  oil.  15. 

*  2.  Astron. :  The  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  an 
eclipse;  thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  six 
digits,  when  one  half  of  the  disk  is  red. 

*  dig'-it,  v.t.  [Digit,  s.]  To  point  at  with  the 
finger. 

"I  aliall  never  care  to  be  digited  with,  "That  la  he.'" 
—Fvttham:  Jiexolves.  pt.  i..  No.  28. 

dig'-I-tal,  a.  &  5.    [Lat.  digitalis.] 

A.  As  adj, :  Pertaining  to  the  fingers  or 
di;;it>*,  or  the  toes.  Thus  there  are  digital 
arteries  of  the  foot  as  well  as  of  the  hand, 

B.  As  s^ibst. ;  A  finger, 

"  Paste  ringa  upon  unwrvahed  di^Ualt.' — Lytton : 
—  What  will  he  do  with  it}  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  ix. 

digital  cavity,  s. 

Anat. :  The  occipital  portion  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  of  the  brain. 

digital  impressions,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  slight  depressions  observable 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  which  correspond  to  the  cerebral 
convolutions. 

di-git'-a-leiu.s.  [Lat.  digita{lis\  andsnff.-cin.] 
A  briglit  yellow  powder  obtained  from  the 
aqueous  extract  of  foxglove  leaves.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  non-azotized  glucoside. 

dig-i-ta'-li-a,  s.    [Digitaline.] 

^g_j_tal'-ic,  ff.  [En^.  digitaUin);  -ic.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  digitalis. 

dlgitalic  acid.  s. 

Cliem.:  0541196033.    [Digitaliretin.] 

di-gi-ta.'-li-e-ss.  s,  pi.  [Lat.  digitali(s),  and 
fcm.  pi.  adj.  snn\  ■e<T.] 

Bot. :  In  the  arrangement  of  Scrophulariacece 
given  by  Mi-.  Bentham  and  adopted  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  a  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Rhinanthidea?. 

dig-i-ta'-li-form,  a.  [Lat.  digitalis  =  per- 
taining to  a  linger,  andfomia  =■  foiin.] 

Bot. :  Resembling  a  finger  in  form  ;  applied 
to  the  slightly  iiregular  campanuiate  corolla 

•  of  Digitalis. 

di^-i-ta-lin.  di^-i-ta-line.  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  (li>jU(d(is)  =  foxglove,  and  Eng.,  &c., 
Buff.  -in;  -ine(Chem.)  Cq.v.).] 

Ckem. :  C25H40O15.  A  vegetable  alkaloid 
which  occurs  along  with  digitin  (digitonin 
C31H50O17)  in  the  Foxglove  {Digitalis  pxtr- 
purea).  li  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
leaves  with  alcohol,  and  adding  to  the  con- 
centrated solution  tliree  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  which  jirecipitates  the  alkaloids  ;  they 
are  separated  by  chloroform,  which  dissolves 
the  digitalin  and  leaves  the  digitin.  Digitalin 
ciTstallizea  in  slender,  shining  needles,  which 
dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  an  em- 
enilil-green  solution  on  the  addition  of  water  ; 


the  alUaloid  is  ]»rt;ei)iitated  as  a  resin.  Snl- 
pliuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  green  solu- 
tion, which  is  turned  light-red  by  V>ronane 
vapour ;  on  the  addition  of  water  the  green 
colour  is  restored.  Digitalin  is  an  active 
jjoisnn.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  alkaloid 
has  been  obtauic*!  pure. 

dig-i-t^-li'-na.  s.  (Lat.  digitalis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  finger';  digitus  =  a  linger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  ciliated  Infusoria,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Vorticellidte,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  nblong,  cylindrical,  urn-shaped 
body  surmounting  a  slender  hollow  stalk. 
They  are  commonly  found  growing  on  tin;" 
backs  of  minute  freshwater  crustaceans,  such 
as  the  water-flea  (Daphnia),  &c.,  whose  move- 
ments are  often  seriously  impeded  by  the 
number  of  these  Infusoria  adhering  to  them. 

dig-I-tal-ir-et-in,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  digitalis  ; 
second'element  not  obvious  ;  suff,  -etin.] 

Ckem. :  C30H50O10.  A  glucoside  obtained 
by  boiling  digitaline  with  a  dilute  alkalinic 
solution  and  jirecipitating  by  an  acid,  which 
gives  dlgitalic  acid,  CgjUge^^ss,  a  substance 
crj'stallizing  from  alcnlml,  and  capable  of 
forming  crystalline  salts.  By  boiling  with 
acids  it  is  resolved  into  digitaliretin  and 
glucose.    (Miller.) 

dlg-l-ta'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  digitalis,  from  digitus 
—  a  finger,  from  the  flowers  being  put  on  their 
fingers  by  children.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Scrophulariaceje.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  There 
are  numerous  species,  all  of  them  tall  herbs. 
Digitalis  purpurea,  the  Foxglove,  is  a  common 
plant  in  England. 

2.  Pharm.  :  The  dried  leaves  of  the  Foxglove 
are  used  in  medicine,  as  jiowder,  infusion,  or 
tincture,  or  in  the  form  of  the  ai;tive  principle, 
Digitaline.  Digitalis  purpurea  he\ongs  to  the 
order  Serophulariacese,  and  is  very  useful  in 
cases  of  heart  disease,  acting  as  a  cardiac 
sedative,  especially  in  mitral  disease  with 
dilated  heart ;  also  in  delirium  tremens  and 
acute  mania.  It  should  not  be  given  where 
the  renal  functions  are  disordered,  as  in 
chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  as  a  diuretic  in 
the  dropsy  of  the  heart  disease  it  is  extremely 
useful.  The  powdered  leaves  or  an  extract  of 
Digitalis  purpurea,  ochroleuca,  IcBvigata,  ferrio- 
ginea,  and  other  species,  produce  vomiting, 
vertigo,  and  other  symptoms,  followed  even 
by  death.  D.  purpurea,  in  small  doses,  is 
however,  used  in  medicine. 

dlg-l-tar'-i-a.  s.  [Lat.  digit(us)  =  a  finger, 
and  neut.  pi. "adj.  sutf.  -aria.] 

Bot. :  Finger-grass,  a  genus  of  grasses  so 
named  from  the  digitate  spikes.  There  are 
two  species  :  Digitaria  sanguinalis,  or  Cock's- 
toot  Finger-grass,  and  D.  hnmifusa,  Smooth 
Finger-grass.  Both  are  found  in  England, 
they  are  probably,  however,  not  indigenous, 
but  have  been  introduced  with  foreign  corn. 

dig'-i-tate.  dig'-i-tat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  digi- 

tutus  =  having  lingers  or  toes  ;  digitus  =  a 
finger.]  Finger-shaped  ;  applied  to  bodies 
whose  parts  branch  out  in  finger-like  pro- 
cesses ;  as  e.g.  to  Alcyonia,  the  "  Dead-men's 
Fingers  "  of  the  sea-shore  ;  the  leaves  of  tlie 
Horse-chestnut,  &c. 

"Aniumls  miiltifidoua,  or  such  as  are  digitated." — 
Broumc :  Vulgar  Errours. 

1  (1)  Digitate  leaf: 

Bot.  :    A    compound    leaf,   having   several 


DIGITATE. 
1.  Leaf.  2.  Root. 


leaflets  arranged  almost  like  a  fan.  as  in  the 
Lupins. 


(2)  Digitate  root : 

Dot. :  A  root  having  the  tubercles  divided 
into  lobes  like  fingers,  the  divisions  extending 
nearly  to  tlit;  base  of  the  root,  as  in  some 
species  of  Orchis. 

*  dig'-i-tate.  v.t.  [Digitate,  a.]  To  point 
oul,  to  point  to  as  with  the  finger. 

"The  rcHtiiig  on  water,  without  motion,  doth  digi- 
tate a  Teaavn." — Itobinton:  Eudoza  (IC58},  p.  46, 

dig-l-ta'te-1^, orfv.  [Eng.  digitate;  -Vy.l  la 
a  diyitate  manner. 

digitately -pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  digitate  leaves 
whose  leaflets  are  pinnate. 

dig-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  digitatus,  from  di- 
gitus. \ 

Anat. :  A  division  into  fingers  or  finger-like 
processes,  as  exhibited  by  several  of  the 
muscles,  particularly  those  of  Serratus  viagnus 
and  Olft iquus  externiLs,  in  their  coalescence  on 
the  ribs. 

cU  -  gi  -  ta'  -  to-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  digitatvs.] 

[DlG'TATE.] 

Bot. :  Digitate. 

digitato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Digitatelt-pisnate 
(q.V.). 

dig'-i-ti-form,  a.    [Lat.  digitus  =  finger,  and 

forma  =  form.]  P^inger-shaped  ;  formed  like 
or  having  the  aiipearence  ol  fingers,  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Hibiscus  digitiformis. 

dig'-i-ti-grad-a,  s  p^  [Lat.  di9i(Ks=atoe, 
and  gradiLS  —  a  walking,  a  step  ;  gradior  ~  to 
walk.] 

Zool. :  A  section  of  the  order  Camivora 
(q.V.),  comi>rising  the  Lions,  Tigers,  Cats, 
Dogs,  &c.,  in  wliich  the  heel  is  raised  above 
the  ground,  so  that  the  animals  walk  more  or 
less  uu  the  tips  of  the  toes.  The  other  two 
sections  are  the  Pinnigiada  and  the  Planti- 
grada  (q.v.).  The  section  Digitigrada  is 
divided  into  the  families  Mustelida;,  Viverridae, 
Canidae,  Hyseuidfe,  and  Felidse.  The  first  two 
are  alierrant,  being  Semiplautigrade.  The 
term  is  not  now  used. 

dig'-i-ti-grade,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  di- 
gitus =  a  toe,  and  yrad^is  =  a  walking,  a  step.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  Digitigrada  ;  walk- 
on  the  toes. 

B.  --15  suhst.  :  A  member  of  the  Digitigrada; 
an  animal  which  walks  on  its  toes. 

dig'-i-tin,  s.  [Eng.  digitialis),  and  BuflT.  -in 
(Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Oiem.  :  The  part  of  the  alkaloid  extracted 
from  digitalis  wliich  is  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form. It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  crystallizes 
in  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves digitin,  forming  a  yellow  brown  solu- 
tion, which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  a 
purple-red  colour.  The  addition  of  water 
turns  it  green.    {Watt^:  Diet.  Chem.) 

dig'-it-i-nerved,  a.   [Eng.  digit,  and  nerved.] 
Bot  (Of  the  ribs  of  leaves) :  Radiating  from 
the  petiole. 

*  dig'-l-tize,  v.t.    [Eng.  digit ;  -xze.] 

1.  To  finger;  to  use  with  the  fingers. 

•■  None  but  the  devil,  besides  yourself,  could  bare 
digUiz'd  a  pen  .iftcr  ao  acurriloua  a  faahion." — T. 
Broipne:  Works,  li.  211. 

2.  To  point  with  the  finger,    (Ash.) 

dig'-i-to-nin,  s.    [Digitin.] 

dig'-i-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  digitus  =  a  finger.) 
Music-:  A  small  portable  dumb  instrument, 
invented  by  M.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  giving  flexibility  to  the 
fingers  for  pianoforte  playing.  It  consists  of 
a  key-board  with  five  beys,  kept  in  their 
places  by  springs  of  metaU 

dig'-i-tule,  8.  [Lat.  digitulus,  dimin.  from 
digitii.-^.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  finger  or  toe. 

2.  Entom.  :  One  of  the  hairs  on  the  tarsus 
of  the  Mealy  Bug. 

^g'-if-tus,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  finger  or  toe. 


boil,  b^;  pout.  ^6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  fc 
-dan,  -tian=  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  ic  =  bel,  deL 
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digladiate— digue 


•di-gla'-di  ato,  V  i.  [Lat.  digladlatus.  pu. 
par.  ol  ditjiadiuT  =  to  light :  di  =  dis  ~  apart, 
and  gliulliLs  —  a  sword.]  To  fight,  to  couteud, 
to  quarrel. 

*'  DlgladiatlnQ,  like  .i^chlnea  aiid  DoioosthoneB."— 
Bala :  Jiemaint,  p.  42. 

•cU'-gla-di-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  digladiatio, 
fioiH  digladiatus.]  A  combat,  a  fight,  a  con- 
test or  contention. 

"Arlstotlo  wems  piirpoeoly  to  Intend  the  chflriiih- 
ing  of  cuatroversial  iligCatiiaCiont.  ~  OUtnvUl :  SceptU 
Scientifica. 

di'gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  &t  =  fii's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
t'old,  and  yA>/c»)  Qjlent})  ~  an  eyeball,  J 

Zool. :  A  penuB  of  Rotatoria,  family  Notom- 
nmtidae,  with  seven  Bi  itish  -species.  The 
body  is  sub-cylindrical,  but  very  changeable 
in  outline.  There  are  two  minute  eyes,  and 
the  foot  is  furcate. 

di'-glot,  a.  (Gr.  iivAwTTOc  (digl6tto8)=  speak- 
ing two  lanj,'uai,'es. )  fPoL\oi,oT.l  Using  or 
speaking  two  languages  ;  written  in  two  Ian* 
giiages. 

dl-glot'-tic,  o.  [Eng.  diglot;  -ic.]  Diglot 
(q.v.).] 

di-glyph',  s.  [Gr.  a;yAy'/.os  {dlgluplws)  =  with 
doulde  carving  or  indentation :  6t  =  61%  (dis) 
=  twice,  twofold,  aud  yKv^ta  (gluplw)  ~  to 
carve,  to  cut.] 

Arch. :  An  imperfect  triglyph,  with  only 
two  channels  instead  of  three.    [Triolyph.] 

" dig-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dignatio.)  A  con- 
sidiiring  worthy  ;  esteem  ;  condescension. 

"  His  Bpeciall   dignatlun   mid  loue  towards  you." 

Foxe:  Booh  of  Martyrt,  p.  1,497. 

•digne  {g  silent),  a.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  digno ; 
Ital.  degno,  from  Lat.  dignus  ~  worthy.) 

1.  Worthy,  deserving. 

"  One  that  v/na  a  di/jne  damiBele."" 

Williiim  of  Faleme,  582. 

2.  Fit,  suitable,  comparable. 

"  I  have  uon  E^llach  digne  oiito  thy  nutlice." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,198. 

3.  Disdainful,  proud,  contemptuous. 

"  Ne  of  bia  speeche  daungeroua  ue  digne.'' 

CJuiucer:  C.  T..  618. 

•digne'-ly  {g  silent),  *  digne-licho,  adv. 
[Mid.  Eng.  digne ;  -ly.\ 
L  Worthily. 

'*  He  haa  don  his  deuere  digneliche.' 

M'Uliain  i]f  Paternt.  620. 

2.  Proudly,  disdainfully,  contemptuously. 

"  I  wot  tbow  uylt  it  digneliche  endit«  " 

Chaucer;  Troilus,  iii.  1.023. 

•dlg-net-e»  "ding-net-e,  s.    [Dignity.] 

•  dig-m-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Dionift.]  The  act 
of  dignifying  or  exalting  ;  exaltation. 

"  All  dignificafion  retaiiia  atill  the  aaine  title  of  the 
merit  of  Boine  viit\iK."~Mountagiie  :  Devoute  Ettayes 
pt.  ii.,  treat  iv.,  5  L 

dig'-ni-f  ied,  pa.  ;paT.  or  a.     [Dignify.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S,  .-15  adjective : 

1.  Invested  with  some  dignity. 

"Abbots  are  styled  dignified  clerks,  na  having  some 
digmty  in  the  churcb."— ^^(i^e ;  Parergon. 

2.  Noble,  august,  stately. 

"Offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  nonjurors 
ft  traiiqui!  and  dignified  asylum." — Jiacauiau :  Eitt 
Eng.,  ii\i.  xvii, 

3.  Marked    with    dignity ;   stately,    noble, 
majestic. 

dig'-m-?y.  *dig-ni-fie.  v.t.    [O   Fr.  digni- 
fier;  Sp.  &  Prov.  dignificar ;  Ital.  degnijiaire, 
from  Low  Lat.  dignijico,  from  Lat.  dignus  = 
worthy,  and  facio  (pass,  jto)  =  to  make.] 
*  1.  To  think  worthy,  to  esteem. 

"Age  to  compare  viito  thine  excellence 
I  nil  presume  him  so  to  dignifte." 

ilomaunt  of  Love. 

2.  To  invest  with  or  advance  to  some  dig- 
nity ;  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 

"They  werp  ^et  up  thus  to  be  deluded  rather  than 
dignified.  '—Mountague :  Devoute  Eaayet,  pt.  il. .  treat 

3.  To  give  lustre  to ;  to  honour ;  to  make 
illustrious,  noble,  or  honourable ;  to  ennoble. 

"The  generous  moViVe  dignifies  the  Ecax." 

Po/ji) :  Bomer's  Odyucy.  xvii.  561. 

dig'-ni-fy-ing,  jyr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.     [Dignify.] 
A.  &  B.    -'Is-  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^iibst.:    The  act  of  investing  with 
dignity  or  honour. 


dig'-nit-a-r]^,  s.  \  Fr.  dignitairf,  from  lAt. 
dignitas  =  di|;iiity  (q.v.).]  One  who  holds  a 
position  of  dignity.  The  title  Is  popularly 
used  for  an  ecclesiastic  who  is  investid  with 
a  dignity  or  hcnellce  which  gives  him  some 
pre-eminence  over  mere  priests  ;  but  in  strict- 
ness it  is  only  applicable  to  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  some  below  them  who  hold 
jurisdiction. 

"If  tbcro  bo  any  dignitariet.  wUum  prefermi;nt»  ar* 
perhapt  not  Ilabl«  Ut  the  acciuuitioii  of  HUiwrfluity, 
Ibey  may  be  i»eniouji  of  auporlor  merit"— .fwi/(. 

dig -nit -3?.  'dig  net- e.  'dig  nit- o. 
' ding- net -e,     dig-nyt-ee,    *dyg- 

nit-e,  s.  1().  b'r.  ili'j!i.i(e,  digni:f'\  dujftiU'it ; 
Fr.  dignite;  i'rov.  dig  iiitat,  dig  net  at ;  Sp.  dig- 
nidad ;  Port,  dignidnde :  Ital.  dignita.  deg- 
nitd,  from  Lat.  digniUHnn,  accus.  of  dignitas 
=  woi-th  ;  digitus  =  worthy,] 
L  Ordinary  Ijxngxuige : 

1.  Worth,  nobility,  worthiness,  estimation. 

"  Of  se  Bwlthe  heh  stal.  of  se  muche  digThete'—UaU 
Meidenhud.  p.  5. 

2.  Rank,  high  position,  grandeur. 

"Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity." 

aiia/cetji. :  liumeo  i  Jutier.  (ProL). 

3.  The  importance  due  to  rank  or  i)Osition. 

"  He  had  a  high  sense  of  bla  own  personal  dignity." 
—Macaulay :  ifiit.  Ung..  oh.  iv. 

4.  Elevation  or  stateliness  of  mien  or 
manners. 

"To calm  bis  rage 
Vain  were  thy  dignity,  and  vain  thy  age." 

Pope :  Momer't  Iliad,  xxlv,  253.  25*. 

5-  Moral  worth  ;  true  nobility  of  character  ; 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  uprightness,  with 
an  utter  contempt  of  what  is  mean  or  dis- 
honourable. 

6.  Stateliness,  grandeur. 

"A  dignity  of  dress  adorns  the  great.' 

Poix :  Soiner'$  Odyuei/.  vi.  73. 

7.  A  liigh  office,  C(mferring  rank  in  society  ; 
a  position  of  importance,  rank,  or  honour. 

•'  "Proud  of  ouch  a  dignity. " 

Shakcsp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  437. 

*  8.  One  who  holds  a  high  office ;  a  digni- 
tary. 


"  Likewise  also  these  illthy  dreamers  . 
of  dignities'— Jade  8. 


.  apeak  evil 


*9.  A  maxim  of  general  accepUition  ;  a 
general  principle. 

"The  sciiiuces  concluding  from  dignities,  aud  prin- 
ciples known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satisfaction 
from  prubable  reasona."— firoume. 
II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Astrol.:  A  certain  advantage,  which  a 
Planet  hath  by  virtue  of  being  in  such  a  place 
of  the  Zodiack,  or  such  a  configuration  with 
other  Planets,  &c.,  whereby  his  virtue  is  in- 
creased and  augmented.    (Moxon.) 

2.  Eccks.  ;  Properly  that  promotion  or 
preferment  to  which  any  jurisdiction  is  an- 
nexed, but  commonly  used  for  any  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Church. 

*  3.  Rhet. :  One  of  the  three  parts  of  elocu- 
tion, consisting  in  the  right  use  of  tropes  and 
figures. 

*  dlg-nds'ce,  v.t.  [Lat.  dignosco.)  To  distin- 
guish, to  discriminate,  to  determine. 

"Who  sail  haue  power  to  dignosce  aud  tak  cogni- 
tioune  whidder  the  same  fallis  within  the  said  act  of 
pacificatiouue."— Jc(«  Chas.  I.  (ed.  18U).  v.  342. 

*  dig-nos'-tic,  s.  [Diagnostic.]  An  indica- 
tion, a  distinguishing  mark. 

*  dig-no'-tion,  s.  [Lat  dignosco,  dignotum 
=  to  distinguish  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and 
gnosco,  nosco  =  to  know.]  a  distinction  ;  a 
distinguishing  mark  or  characteristic. 

"That  temi>eramental  dignotiom,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  bum.iurs,  may  be  collected  from  spots  in 
our  nails,  we  are  not  averse  to  concede."— firffume. ■ 
Vulgar  Err  ours. 

*  di'-gdn-ous,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  8i«  {di&)  -  twice, 
twofold,  and  yutvia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Bot. :  Having  two  angles. 

di'-gram.  s.  [Gr.  St  =  sis  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypajLijLia  (gramma)  =  a  writing,  a 
letter.]    The  same  as  Digraph  (q.v.). 

di'-graph.  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  dt's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  ypi^t-q  (grapke)  =  a  writing,  a  figui'e.] 
A  combination  of  two  vowels  or  two  con- 
sonants to  represent  one  simple  sound ;  a 
double  sigu  for  a  simple  sound. 

^-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  digraph;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  o'f  a  digraph. 

"Cases  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  conson&nta  as  di- 
graphic  modifiers  also  occur."— ff.  Sweet,  in  Trans. 
Philoloffifal  Socief'/  (I67S-1),  p.  483. 


di-gress',  di-grcss',  v.i.  (Lat.  di<jres»vt. 
pa.  par.  of  di-ji-fdior:  di  =  dia  =  apait,  aud 
gradiiir  ~  in  walk,  to  go.] 

L  Lit. :  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  right 
or  direct  path  ;  to  deviate. 

"Moreover  aUe  bugluucth  Utdigreue  In  latitude, anil 
to  dlmiulHh  bt-r  niotiuu  from  the  morne  rialuit."— tfot 
land.  Plinie,  bk.  11.,  cIl  17. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  go  or  turn  aside  from  the  j»ath  of 
duty ;  to  transgress,  to  deviate  from  the  right, 
to  offend. 

"  Thy  abundant  gooduexH  shall  excuse 
Tbu  deadly  blot  ou  tliy  digreiiing  sun." 

Shaketp.  :  /ilthard  II.,  T,  I. 

*  %  To  wander,  to  depart,  to  swerve. 

•'  Diffretsing  from  the  valour  of  a  niau," 

."ihakerp.  :  liotnuo  i  Juliet,  ill.  8. 

3.  To  wander  from  tin;  subject  or  question  ; 
to  depart  or  deviate  from  the  main  point  or 
design  of  a  discourse. 

"It  seemeth  fto  digrru  no  farther!  that  the  Tar- 
larlans  Biirciuliiig  bu  far,  caunot  be  the  iBraeUtes."— 
Brerewofrd :  £/u/ut.ri«t- 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
digress  and  to  deviate:  "  liotli  in  the  original 
and  the  accepted  sense,  these  words  exj'ress 
going  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  hut  digress 
is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in 
gene.-al  cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative 
whether  written  or  spoken  ;  we  deviate  in 
actions  as  well  as  in  words,  in  our  conduct  aa 
well  as  in  writings.  Digress  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  or  indiHtrent  sense ;  deviate  in  an 
indifferent  or  bad  sense.  Although  frequent 
digressions  are  faulty,  ytt  occasionally  it  is 
necessary  to  digress  for  the  jnirposea  of  expla- 
nation ;  every  deviation  is  bad,  which  is  not 
san(;tioncd  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  di-gress',  5.    [Digress,  v.]    A  digression. 

'■  Xfjr  let  any  censure  tliia  a  di^rett  from  my  hi*. 
tory.'—ruiUr:  Church  Bit(ory,  bk.  xi.,  ch,  x..  $  4S. 

di-gress'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Digress,  p.J 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  wandering  or  de- 
parting from  the  main  subject ;  digression. 

di-gress'-lon  (SS  as  sh),  s.  [Lat.  digressio, 
fri.tn  digressus,  pa.  par.  of  digredior;  'Pr.  di- 
gression; Sp.digresion:  lta\.  digressione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  deviation  or  wandering  from 
the  direct  course. 

"  The  digrruion  of  the  sun  is  not  equal :  bot.  near 
the  equinoctial  intersections,  it  is  right  aud  greater; 
near  the  solstices,  more  oblique  aud  lesser."— /froi0n«  .■ 
Vulgar  Jsrrours. 

2,  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  deviation  or  wandering  from  the 
path  of  virtue  ;  a  transgression,  an  offence. 

"  Then  my  digreation  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face," 

Shaketp. :  liape  of  Lucrece,  202,  203. 

(2)  A  wandering  or  departing  from  the  main 
point  or  subject  of  a  discourse,  argument,  or 
narration. 

"  Digretsion  is  so  much  in  modem  use." 

Cowper:  Ctmrersation,  855, 

(3)  That  part  of  a  discourse,  &c.,  which 
wanders  from  the  main  point  or  subject, 
though  still  having  some  connection  with  it. 

"To  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
the  best  authors  sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasiiig 
digretsions.  with  which  they  recreate  the  minde  of 
their  readers. "—Orytie/t. 

*  (4)  Anything  irrelevant. 

"The  good  man  thouebt  so  much  of  his  late  con- 
ceived Commonwealth,  tliat  ali  other  matters  were 
but  digressiont  to  him,"— Sid»ei/. 

II,  Astron. :  The  apparent  distance  of  the 
inferior  planets,  Mercury  and  Venus,  from  the 
sun.  The  greatest  digression  of  the  former  is 
28%  and  of  the  latter  47^°. 

*di-gress-i6n-al  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng.  di- 
gression; -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  digres- 
sion ;  of  the  nature  of  a  digression. 

"  Milton  has  judiciously  avoided  Fletcher's  digrea- 
tional  omameuta."—  Warton  :  Aotet  on  Milton. 

di-gres'-sive,  a.  [Fr,  digressi/;  Ital,  di- 
gressivo;  Sp,  digresivo.]  Digressing;  of  the 
nature  of  a  digression.  , 

"The  digressive  sallies  of  imafination  would  have 
been  compressed  and  restrained  by  confinement  of 
rhyme." — Johnson:  Lives  of  the  Poets ;  I'oung. 

di-gres'-sive-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  digressive;  -ly.] 
By  way  of  digression. 

digne,  s.  [Fr.]  A  sea-wall  or  breakwater. 
An  artificial  construction  opposing  a  barrier 
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to  tJie  sea  or  preventing  the  denudation  of  the 
land  tbeielty.     [Dike.] 

■'The  leannjd  hydruyntpher,  Founiier,  8|>eakB  of 
tbofie  dams  aud  diguet" — iSoyle  ;   ^Vorks,  L  421. 

di-gyn'.    s.      (Gr.  St  =  &i<:  (dis)  ~  twice,  two- 
fold, and  yvtnj  {gune)  =  a  female.] 
Bot. :  A  plani  having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

di-gyn'-i-a,  s.  pL  [Eng.  digyn;  Lat.  neut. 
pi.  adj.,  suit",  -ia.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  which  was  given  by  Lin- 
nseus  to  tlie  second  order  in  his  nrtiticial 
system  of  plants,  conipri.sing  such  as  have 
two  free  styles,  or  a  single  style,  deeply  cleft 
into  two  parts. 

di-gyn'-i-an,    di'-gyn-ous,  a.     (Eng. 

digyn ;  -ian  ;  -oiw.) 
Bot,  :  Having  two  pistils  or  styles. 

di'he'-dral*  *  di-e  -dral»  a.  [Gr.  &i  =  Bi« 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  aiid  eSpa  (hedra)  =  a 
se^it,  a  face.) 

1.  Of  a  figure:  Having  two  sides. 

2.  Of  a  crystal :  Having  two  plaues. 

dihedral-angle,  s.  The  mutual  inclina- 
tion of  two  iiitersi'i'ting  planes,  or  the  space 
included  bi-twcun  them. 

di-he'-dron,  s.  [Dihedral.]  A  tigiu^e  having 
two  sides  or  surfaces. 

di-hex-a-Iie  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  St  =  6i^  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  anil  Eng.  hexahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystnllofi.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
hedral prism  with  triliedral  summits. 

di-hy'-dric,  a.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  hydric  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Noting  a  compound  of  two  hydro- 
gen atoms  with  an  acid  radical.  Used  to  denote 
dibasic  acids,  the  acids  being  regarded  as  a  salt 
of  hy<lrogen— a3  dihydric  sulphate,  H2SO4, 
commonly  called  sulphtnic  acid.  In' this 
Dictionary  these  compcuuds  are  described 
tinder  the  name  of  the  respective  acid,  as 
sulphuric  acid  (q.v.). 

di-hy'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  St  =  6i?  (dis)  twice, 
twofidd  ;  vSuip  (hndor)  =water,  and  Eng.  sufF. 
'ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Pseurlomalarhite. 
Compos.  :  Phosphoric  acid,  24*7  ;  oxyde  of 
copper,  69'0  ;  water,  tj'3. 

di-i-am'-bus,   s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr,  St  =  5t? 
(dis)  =  twice,    twofidd,   and    lafifios   (iamhos) 
=  an  iambus  (q.v.).] 
Pros.  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses 

(v.-^-). 

di'-i-cid-i  in  compos.  [Pref.  di  —  twice,  two- 
fold,  aud  Eng.,  &c.  iod{ine)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Compounds  in  which  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by  two  atoms  of 
iodine. 

di-i'-O-dide,  5.'  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  iodide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of  iodine 
with  a  dyad  element  or  radical,  as  mercuric 
diodide,  Hgls-     Also  called  Biniodide. 

di-i-sd-pent'-yl,  s.    [Decvl  hydride.] 

•di-ju'-di-cant,  s.  [Lat.  dijudicavs,  ]yr.  par. 
of  dijudico]  One  who  decides  or  adjudicates 
on  a  question. 

"Many  tilings  which  popular  dijiidicanlt  hold  as 
cert-iiii  ns  their  creeds." — GlanviU:  Vanity  qf  Dogma- 
tizing, ch.  xxiii. 

*  di-ju'-di-cate,  "o.i.  [Lat.  dijudicatv.$,  pa. 
pa.  of  dijudico  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  judico 
to  judge,  to  decide.]  To  decide,  to  determine, 
to  adjudicate. 

"The  church  of  Rome,  when  she  commends  unto 
us  the  authority  of  the  church  iu  dij"ilicaiing  of 
flcriptiires,  seems  ooly  to  apeak  of  beraelf." — JJalet  : 
Remains,  p.  2150. 

•di-ju-di-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dijudi- 

CATE.  J 

•  di-ju-di-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Di- 

JUUICATE.] 

A,  &  B,  -4s  pr.  jyar.  £  partldp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  Tlie  act  of  judging,  deter- 
taining,  or  deciding  ;  dijudication. 

*di-ju-di-ca'-tion,  s.  {IjlL  xij^nkaa^, 
from  dijiidicatus.] 


1.  Ord.  Uing. :  The  act  of  deciding,  deter- 
mining, or  distinguishing. 


2.  Ixiw  :  Judicial  distinction.    (Wharton.) 
di'-ka,  3.     [A  native  West  African  word.] 

dilca-bread,  s. 

Chem. :  A  vegetable  substance,  somewhat 
resembling  coc(»a,  prepared  from  tlie  fruit  of 
Mangifera  Gahonensls,  a  tree  growing  abun- 
dantly on  tiie  West  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  Gaboon.  The  fruit,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  egg,  contains  a 
white  almond.  These  almonds  when  coai-sely 
bruised  and  warm-pressed,  form  dika-liread, 
which  has  a  grey  colour  with  wliite  sjiots, 
smells  like  roa.sted  flour  and  cocoa,  and  has 
an  agi'eeable,  somewhat  bitter,  and  astringent 
taste,  and  is  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  a  valu- 
able article  of  food,  and  is  used  abundantly 
by  the  natives.     (Watts:  Diet.  Otem.) 

dike,  *dlc,  dyke,  5.    [A.s.  die;  cogn.  with 

Dut.  dijk ;  Icel.  diki ;  Dan.  dige ;  Sw.  dike; 
M.  H.  Ger.  tick ;  Ger.  teich,  all  =  a  dike ;  Gr. 
TilxcK  (teirhos)  =  a  wall  (.Sfceaf)-  Ditch  is 
merely  a  softened  form  of  dike.  Cf.  pouch  and 
polce,  stitch  and  stick.]  [Dig,  Ditch,  Digue. J 
I.  Ordinary  Langiuige  : 

1.  A  ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by 
digging  ;  a  moat. 

"  Abuute  the  castel  wm  a  d'/ke." 

liichard  C'<eur  de  Lion,  6,021. 

2.  A  mound  or  dam  of  stones,  eartli,  sand, 
A*. ,  raised  to  protect  low-lying  lands  from 
being  flooded  liy  the  sea  or  a  river. 

"Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised." 
LongfHlow :  Evangeline,  i.  L 

3.  A  wall  or  fence,  whether  of  turf  or  stone. 
(ScHch.) 

■■  The  gentlemen  have  begim  to  encloee  with  ttone 
dykes  <.^T  walls  "—/».  Craig :  For/ar$.  Slat.  4cc..  il.  488. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Genl. :  A  wall-like  mass  of  cooled  and 
hardened  voh^anic  or  igneous  rock,  which 
when  hot  and  a  fluid  penetrated  into  a  rent 
or  fissure  in  the  sedimentary  strata.  As  a 
rule,  to  which,  however,  there  are  not  a  few 
excejttions,  the  volcanic  material  is  liarder 
than  the  sedimentary  rocks  into  which  it  has 
intruded  itself.  In  many  cases  these  have 
been  washed  away,  leaving  it  standing  alone 
like  a  wall.  It  was  natural  for  the  natives  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  call  it, 
like  a  wall  made  by  human  hands,  a  dyke,  and 
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d.  Dikes,     m.  Chalk  converted  Uito  Grauiilar  Marble. 

c.  Chalk. 

the  term,  at  first  local,  is  now  everywhere 
used.  Geologists  employ  it  evert  when  the 
line  of  volcanic  material  does  not  rise  above 
the  seilinientary  strata.  A  dike  is  analogous 
to  a  vein,  but  is  on  a  larger  scale,  and  does 
not  ramify  to  the  same  extent  as  a  vein.  Re- 
cent dikes  are  seen  in  Vesuvius  and  Etna. 
They  are  formed  by  the  tilling  up  of  open 
fissures  with  liquid  lava.  Exactly  similar 
appearances  are  presented  amid  the  extinct 
volcanoes  of  Auvergne  in  France,  in  Scot- 
land, in  St.  Helena,  ami  in  other  places. 
Sometimes,  as  in  St.  Helena,  they  have  a 
vitreous  selvage.    (Lyell.) 

2.  Mining:  A  non-metallic  wall  of  mineral 
matter  occupying  a  former  fissure  in  rock, 
intercepting  and  disturbing  the  order  of  ore- 
bearing  strata, 

*  dike-grave,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to 
look  alter  the  dykes  in  Fen  countries. 

"The  chief  Dike-gmve  here  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
officers  of  trust  in  all  the  province."— B^oweK.-  Letters, 
p.  s. 

dike-leaper,  dyke-Iouper,  s. 

1,  Lit.:  A  beast  that  breaks  through  all 
fences. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  given  to  immoral  conduct. 
(Scotch.) 

dike-leapln',  dyke-lonpin*.  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  Applied  to  cattle  that  cannot  be 
kept  within  fences. 


2.  Fig.:  Loose  or  immoral  conduct  (Scotch,) 
"dike-reeve,  s.      The  same  au  Dikk- 

GRAVK  (q.v.).      (Ask.) 

*  dike,  •  dik-en«  *  dyke,  •  dyk-en,  v.t.  & 

i.    (A.s.  dician.]    [Dig,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig,  to  f.pen  by  digging. 

"To  delve  aitdtZUe  ad«op  dkheal  abottto.* 

i'icra  /'Unoinan.  p.  886, 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch. 

"  Now  do8  £kiward  dike  Burwik  brodo  and  loug.' 
Langto/C,  p.  272. 

3.  To  bury. 

"  Depti  dotvene  and  dede  dyked  iu  mohlez.'* 

Mort«  ATlhHre,  OT4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  dig. 

*■  It  were  better  dike  and  delve. 
And  stand  apon  the  riglit  fnith.' 

Gomer:  C.  A.  (Pn»L|. 

"diked,  'dyked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dike,  v.] 

dik'-er,  dyk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  diJc(t) ;  -er.] 
A  person  wliu-s--  emiiloyment  is  to  build  en- 
closcres  of  stone,  generally  without  lime; 
often  called  a  dry-diker.    (Scotch.) 

"The  dyh-r,  as  be  ia  caUed,  gets  from  £2  to  £S 
sterling,  .loid  s<juiettniea  more,  for  three  uiuDths  in 
summer."—/*.  Tarland:  Aberd.  Statitt.  Acq.  v\.  209. 

dik'-2e,  dyk'-ie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  dike 
(q.v. J.J     A  little  ditch  or  dike. 

*  dik'-ing,  *  dyk'-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.    [Dike, 

v.] 
A*  .4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  digging. 

*  di-la^'-cr-ate,  i'.(.  (Lat.  dilaceratus,  pa, 
par.  of  dilacero  =  to  tear  in  j'ieces :  di  =  dis 
=  apait,  and  lacero  =  to  twir,]  To  tear  in 
pieces,  to  rend  asunder,  to  burst. 

'■  The  infant  dilaceratei  aud  breaks  tliose  parts 
which  reetmined  him  before."  —  Browne:  Vuigar 
Errours,  hk.  iiL,  ch.  vL 

*  ^-iS-y-er-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.      (DiL-A- 

CERATE.] 

*  di-l3,9-er-a'-tlon, "  dl-la^-er-a-cionn. 

[Lat.  diUicA: ratio.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  tearing,  breaking,  or 
rending  in  two ;  tlie  state  of  being  torn  or 
rent  asunder. 

"  The  greatest  sensatkiD  of  pain  Is  by  the  obetnictloD 
of  the  small  vesBelB,  aud  diiaceratit/n  of  the  nervous 
fibres." — Arbuthn  t. 

2.  Fig.:  A  violent  rupture,  falling  out,  or 
dispute. 

•*  Many  dilaeernctont  and  diuisions  may  folowe."— 
Joye:  Ejcpot.  of  Daniel,  ch.  li. 

dxl^min-a'-tion,  s.     [Gr.  St  =  it?  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Lat.  iaiftuia  =  a  plate,  a 
slice,  a  bhide. ) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Chorization  (q.v.). 

*  dl-la'-ni-ate,  v.t.  [Lat  dilaniatus,  pa.  par. 
of  dilaiiio  =.  to  tear  to  pieces  :  di  =  dis  = 
apart,  and  lanio  =■  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]  To 
tear  to  pieces,  to  reud,  to  dilacerate. 

"  Rather  than  they  would  dUamale  the  entrails  of 
their  owu  mother,  and  exjiose  her  thereby  to  he  ra- 
vished, they  met  half  way  in  a  gallant  kina." — tlowel; 
Eitgland't  Tearg. 

*  di-la-ni-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilaniatio:  di  = 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  lanio  =  to  mangle,  to 
lacerate.]  A  rending  or  tearing  iu  pieces  ;  di- 
laceration. 

*  di-lap'- 1-date,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  dilapidatns, 

pa.  par.   nf  dlliijiido  ~  to  destroy  :  di  =  dis  = 
apart,  aud  hpidcm,  accus.  of  lapis  =  a  stone.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  damage,  to  injure,  to  bring  to 
or  suffer  to  fall  into  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  If  the  bishop  jjarsou.  or  vicar,  &a,  dilapidates  th« 
buildings,  or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  latrimony 
of  the  cimrch."— L7(ic*ato/ie  .■    Comment.,  bk.  Ui,  ch.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  waste,  to  squander. 
",/>i/a/«*fartn^thereveutieeof  tlie  church." — Bp.  Uurd. 

B,  Intraiis.:  To  fall  into  ruin,  to  become 
dilaitidated. 

"The  church  of  Elgin  .  .  .  wns  EUlTeTeA  to  dilapidtUe 
by  deliherite  rohbery  and  frigid  iudiiTerence."— Voftn- 
aoit  :  A  Journey  to  the  Hebrides. 

di-13,p'-i-dat-ed,pa.par.  &a.  [Dilapidate.) 

di-lS.p'-i-dat-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dila- 
pidate.] 

*  A.  &  "R.  As  pr.  par.  £particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"!n  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edifloea.* — 
Jolinson  :  Lieea  of  the  Poets;  Dyer. 


hSiL,  b^;  p^t,  J<$^1:  cat,  9ell.  choms,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  —  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  sb^u.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -cioas,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  ruining,  waiting, 
ur  Hiitt'critig  to  fall  Into  decay ;  the  HtttU  of 
fuliinj;  into  decay. 

4U-l&p-i-da'-tion,  s.  [Ijit.  dilapidntw,  rnnn 
dilapixlatv.^ ;  Vr.  dHajtidnti'in  ;  Sp.  diUipuia- 
cion ;  ltii\.  dilapidazwie.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit  :  Decay  for  want  of  repair ;  a  state 
of  partial  ruin. 

'  2.  Figv  radvely : 

(1)  The  actof  waslinff,  daninpTng.orlnJnring. 

"The  church  nlimilil  nxn-  yuu  for  dilaptdaliana  ot  Its 
yover."  —  MaroeH      Worka,  U.  4IW. 

(2)  A  8tat«  of  decay. 

"  The  stAt^nt  dilaptda'ion  tuto  which  ngreftt empire 
most  fall.  "—AurAc  Nabob  nf  Arcoft  li«bU. 

(3)  Pecniation. 

IL  Im.\o:  The  act  of  an  int^iunlient  in  HufTor- 
inff  the  chaiure!.  parstmnge-hoviso;  and  other 
buildings  thereto  tn-loriging.  to  g(»  to  ruin  or 
decay,  whether  sucli  rljlupidation  is  vohmtjiry, 
tliat  is,  by  iiidling  di)wn  any  part  of  the  t)uiM- 
Ings ;  or  jtassive,  that  is,  hy  negli'rting  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  Diiapid;itions  also 
extend  to  any  wilful  waste  in  or  ujton  thi; 

glelw-woods,  or  any  other  inheritance  of  tJie 
hnn-h.  For  siu-li  acts  an  action  lies  either 
in  the  siiiritiial  court  by  the  cannn  law,  or  in 
tlie  eonrts  of  common  law,  and  it  may  he 
brought  by  the  suceessor  against  th»^  prede- 
cessor, if  living,  or,  if  dead,  then  against  his 
executors. 

"  Tis  the  dn^  M  all  churchwardens  to  prevent  the 
dUnrridntinm  ni  the  chaneel  and  iiiiiusion- house  l»e- 
longiog  to  the  rector  or  \\c:ir.'~A^liffe:  Partrgnn. 

dl-lip'-i-da-tor,  s.  {E.n<;.  dilapidaf{e);  -or.] 
One  who  causes  or  suffers  dilapidations. 

"The  late  blafao[\  a  moiLstrous  dilapidator tit tiia,i 
tee."~Str!fpe  :  Hfe  iff  Parkrr. 

dl-lat-ar-bil'-I-tj^.  s.  \Vt.  dilatahUilL^  The 
quality  of  lieing  dilatable. 

"We  tAlte  notice  of  the  wonderful  diVttnbilUj/  or 
extensiveuena  of  the  (gullets  uf  serpents." — /tasf. 

di-laf-a-blo,  a.  [Ft.  &  Sp.  ;  Ital.  dihitabUe. 
from  Lat.  dilatns,  pa.  par.  oTdiffero.'i  [Dilate] 
CajKiliIe  of  dilatation  ;  that  mayor  can  be  <li- 
lated  or  expanded  ;  ela.stic ;  the  opposite  to 
coiitractible. 

"These  end  In  bihmII  nlr  blndders.  dttatahl^  and  oon- 
tractible."— -IrituiArto^.-  On  Alinwntt. 

di-la-ta'-tion,  *  dil-a-ta-ci-oun,  s.     [Fr. 

dilatation  ;  frnm  Lai.  dilntatio,  from  dilatatu^, 
pa.  par.  of  rfi7((/()  =  to  extend  ;  Sp.  dilatacion; 
Ital.  dilatazione^ ;  Port.  dikUa^iio.} 

A.  Ordiruiry  Language : 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  expand- 
ing ;  extension,  expansion,  distension ;  the 
opposite  to  contraction  (q.v.). 

"The  motions  of  the  tongue,  by  contraction  and 
diiit^tio^ti,  are  so  erisy  aqiI  s»  f^ubtle,  Uwt  you  can 
hardly  conceive  or  distioguish  them  aright."— i/o?der. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dilated,  extended,  dis- 
tended or  expanded. 

"By  hia  energy  he  produces  .  .  .  fluidity,  contrac- 
tion, and  dH'iti'ion  of  the  circulating  vessels  lu  plants 
and  nuiuials."— AvircA  .■  Light  cf  Nature,  voL  U.,  pt.  ii-, 
ch.  xxil, 

'  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  swelling  or  expanding  of  the  spirits. 

"  All  these  are  the  effects  of  the  dilatixfion  and 
coming  forth  of  the  spirits  into  the  outward  parts."— 
Bacon      Natural  BLitori/. 

2.  The  act  of  dilating  or  enlarging  upon  any 
subject. 

"  What  needetb  greater  dilafafioun  f  ' 

Cknucer:  C.  T.  4.652. 

B.  Surg. :  The  accidental  or  abnormal 
angnientation  of  a  cjinal  oi-  opening,  as  in 
aneurisms,  varices,  &c.,  or  the  processor  open- 
ing any  aperture  or  canal.     {lyunglison.) 

•  di-la'te  (X\  v.t.    tDELATE.i 

di-la'te  (2),  v.L&i,  [Ft.  dilater;  8p.  &  Port. 
dilatar:  Ital.  dilntan;  from  h&t.  dilatvs,  ))a. 
par,  of  differo:  di—dis  =  apart,  and  lotus  = 
borne.  ] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  expand,  to  extend,  tc  distend  ;  to 
enlarge  iu  all  directions  ;  the  opposite  to 
eontmct  (q.v.). 

"  The  second  refraction  would  spread  the  my»  one 
WAy  IU  much  na  the  first  doth  another,  aud  so  di/af« 
the  im.^ge.■'— A'CTflfo". 

•2.  To  increase,  to  extend,  to  spread. 

"They  now  dtfate and  uow  contract  their  force," 
Prior. 


•3.  To  wpread  abroad, 

'  ItoWMnnil  branches  which  did  broMd  dUala 
Their  cUupinK  ariuslu  waJttiJii  wreHtblngBiiitlicattti'' 
tipenter:  f.Q^  IL  ilL  U. 

"IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  enlarge  uj)on  ;  to  relate  at  large  or  fully, 

"  But  he  would  not  enduru  thnt  wofal  theam 
For  to  dllutr  at  huPKe."     Hpeiurr :  F.  q.,  IL  t.  37. 

2.  To  amplify. 

"Tndltatf  and  erabelllsh  each  particiiUr  image  with 
a  variety  of  adjuncts."— /.ovfA:  vol.  L.  led.  1:1 

B.  Iniransilivt : 

1.  JAt. :  To  swell,  to  expand,  to  be  extended 
or  enlarged. 

"  Tills  little  golden  thrvnd 
DUatea  tntoaculuum  high  and  vaet." 

Lvngf allow  :  Aind  of  t lie  Detert. 

2.  Fig.:  To  speak  fully  and  copiously;  to 
enlarge,  to  descant  :  followed  l)y  on  or  upon. 

"  To  dil^ttfi  upon  It,  and  Improve  their  lustre,  \>j  aiiy 
addition  or  eloiiuenee  of  Mi>«ccb." — Clarmdon. 

^  Crabb  thus  disciimiiiates  between  to 
dilate  imd  to  expand:  "The  idea  of  drawing 
anything  out  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  s|>ace 
is  common  to  these  terms,  In  opposition  to 
conlracVuig.  ...  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  heart  diUites  with  .joy  ; 
knowledge  expands  the  mind,  or  a  |»erson'« 
views  exywiJuZ  with  circumstances.  In  tlio  cir- 
culation of  the  bhiod  tltnmgh  tlie  body,  (he 
vessels  are  exjiosed  to  a  perjietnal  di/atatimi 
and  contraction  ;  the  gnidual  ej^pansian  of  the 
mind  liy  ttm  regular  modt^  of  communicating 
knowledge  to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  Ihj 
desired  ;  but  the  smldeti  expamtion  of  a  man's 
thoughts  from  a  comparative  state  of  ignorance 
by  any  pi>werful  action  is  very  dangerous  " 
{Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

"di-la'te,   a.     [Lat.  rft'-«(i«.l     Extended,  en- 

lai-ged,  exjanded,  wide. 

"  Whom  tht-y  out  of  their  bounty  hsve  liutaructed 
With  BO  dilata  aud  absolute  a  )tower.~ 

B.  JoTtson .-  S^amu,  1. 2. 

di-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Dilate,  v.] 
1.  Lit.  :  Expanded,  extended,  enlarged. 
•2.  Fig. :  Full,  copious,  amplified,  detailed. 


di-lat'-er, .«.    (Eng.  dilutie);  -er.]    [Dilatoe.] 
L  Lit.  :  One  who  enlarges,  expands,  extends, 
or  amplifies. 

"Thy  Inboure  shew  thy  will  to  dijmify 
The  first  dilalers  of  thy  famous  nation.' 
Skeiton:  I'ertes  pre/,  to  Verttegaht  llcttitution. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  dilates  or  discourses 
copiously  upon  any  subject. 

di-laf -rng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dflatb,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^9  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  expanding,  extending, 
or  enlarging. 

2.  Fig. :  Tlie  act  of  e-nlarging  or  amplifying 
upon. 

di-la'-tlon  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dilat(e);  •irn.]  The 
act  of  dilating,  extending,  or  enlargiug ;  the 
stiite  of  being  dilated  ;  dilatation. 

*  di-la'-tion  (2),  s.  [Lat.  dilatio.^  A  delaying 
or  delay  ;  procrastination. 

"What  coQEtructiou  canst  thou  mAhe  clour  wilful 
dilutions,  but  as  a  stubborn  contempt?" — Bp.  Sail: 
Contemplations,  bk.  iv. 

di-la'-tive,  n.  [Eug.  dilat(e)  :  -ive.)  Dilatintr, 
Ciiusiiig  dilation  or  expansion.  (See  extract 
undeT  dilutive.) 

di-Iat'-or  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dilat(e) ;  -or.}  [Dilateb.] 
*I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  di- 
lates or  expands. 
IL  Tedinically : 

1.  A-nat. :  Any  of  the  mnscles,  whose  func- 
tion is  to  dilate  the  part^  on  which  it  acts. 

"The  bucciuAtores  and  the  d^atnrt  r>t  the  nose,  are 
too  strong  in  choleric  i)eo])le."— ^(rftu'Anot. 

2.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  extending 
parts,  such  as  the  eyelids,  or  dilating  the  walls 
nta  cavity,  the  urethra,  vagina,  anus,  «tc. 

'di-lat'-6r  (2).  *  dl-lat-onr,  s.  [Lnt.  dila- 
tor.]   One  who  or  that  which  Ciiuses  delay. 

"The  answer  be  received  from  the  town  was  a  rfi/Tf  f*?-. 
till  the  stAte,  which  within  a  few  li.iys  was  to  meet, 
did  consider  of  hi^  deniaiuis.  '—fUtill.r :  Lett..  {.  IGi. 

"  di-lat'-or  (3),  •  di-lat'-ar,  &    [Delator.] 

An  informer. 

•'  The  ane  halfl*  to  our  cnncrnne  lordis  v?e,  and  the 
Tther  halirtothe  apprehenUar  and  dUalar.'' — Act*  Jaa. 
n..  15S7  (ed,  miit.  p.  427. 


t dU'-a-tor-I-l^,   adv.      [Eng.  dilat>*ry  ;   -ly.) 

in  a  dilatory,  piocraHtinutiug  manner;  lazily. 

"Souio  tliua  tu  March  I  tltilaliMl  the  Low  of  tli« 
PoeUi,  which  I  wmW  in  uiy  ubuhI  wtty.  dil-it  •rUy  mA 
hiuttUy."— yuArovii;  Prayurt  anU  Mtuil.,  j..  l^. 

t  dil'-a-tor-i-neas,  ».  (Kng.  dilatory;  -ness.\ 
Ihe  quality  of  bcjng  dilatory  ;  laziije»H,  slow- 
ness, tai'diness,  ptMcraMtiiiation. 

"  The  dil'Uorinru  hjuI  bod  uiaiiageinetit  of  ibM  War 
Office '—ituify  TcUgruph,  Oct  II,  u*ii. 

dJl'-a-top-S*'.  o-  &  8.     [Fr.    dilutaire;  8p.  At 
Itiil.  diUitorio,  frrjin   Lat.  dilatorius,  from  pa. 
par.  of  difero  =  to  i-ul  off.) 
"R,  Ah  adjective  : 

\.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  delay,  or  to 
gain  time. 

"The  policy  of  Austria  wm,  at  that  time,  itranfrelr 
dilatory  and  Irresoluta."  —  J/««iu^a* .-  Uiil.  Lug- 
ch.  xxiv. 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  procrastination  or 
delay  ;  slow,  not  ready  or  active ;  wanting  in 
diligence. 

3.  Marked  or  chamcterized  by  procrastina- 
tion or  delay, 

"The  diitnlty  of  the  professloue  maybe  supported 
by  this  dtiatoru  proceedtiig. '— UwU«nM£& .'  Oh  Polity 
Isartiijvj.  vh.  liii. 

•  B.  As  siibst. :  Delay. 

"  Without  any  dUafrrtet.  arts  or  evasions. "—JV'orCJk.* 
lA/eof  Lord  U-ilford.  1.  .)>i. 

dilatory-defence,  s. 

Sails  Law:  A  plea  (jtli-red  by  a  defendant  for 
breaking  down  the  conclusions  ol  the  action, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  of  tiie  cause  ; 
the  effect  of  which,  if  8UKtaiue<i,  is  to  aliaolve 
from  the  lis  pendens  without  necessarily  cut- 
ting oil' the  pursuer's  grounds  of  action. 

dilatory-plea.  a. 

Ijavj :  A  plea  designed  or  tending  to  eause 
delay  in  the  trial  of  a  case. 

•  dil'-do,  a.     [See  def.J    A  burden  in  popular 

songs. 

.    witii   such    delicate    burdens   of    dUdot   Vi^ 
-   ~~iAaiump.:  Hi/Ucr't  Tale,  Iv.  S. 

*  dildo-glass,  ?.  Probably  a  large  driak- 
ing-glass. 

"Good  U>  rill  galtlixits  and  long  diUIo^lanet." — 
Btaum.  *  Flex.  :  .Vn  e  t'uUntr,  iii,  i 

•  di-lec'~tl<m,  a.     [Lat.  dilectio,  from  ditectuSf 

pa,  |»ar.  ot  (iii(>>=:  toiove.]  The  act  of  loving  ; 
love,  atfection.  kindness, 

"  So  free  is  Clmst's  dilecfiou.  tliat  the  grand  condition 
of  our  felicitj  ia  our  beliet'— i(ui//e.-  Herujihic  Loot. 

di-lem'-ma,  s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ii.x.i\tx{t.o.  {dU 

Univut)  =  a  double  propositinn  ;  a  conc'n.-sioa 
from  two  premisses  :  It  (di>  =  ii?  {dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Krm.ti.a  {limmu)  ~  a  pro- 
position.]   [Lemua,] 

L  Ordi^iary  Language: 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  dithcult  or  doiil-tful  choice  or  position; 
a  iMtsition  in  which  dilficulties  or  evils  aj'i  par 
to  present  themselves  on  both  sides,  so  tliat 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  escape  ;  an  awk- 
ward piedicanieut. 

"A  refusal  uf  supplies  at  Edinburgh  rvdnced  him  to 
no  such  UUvnntu.  — ilucattlay  :  llUt.  Eng..  cb.  Xlii. 

IL  Logic  :  An  argument  iu  whicli  the  adver- 
sary is  caught  bttwcen  two  ddhculties.  by 
having  a  choice  of  alternatives,  each  of  which 
is  latal  to  his  cause. 

"  a  young  rheturician  apilied  to  an  old  sophist  to  btt 
taught  the  art  oi  peiuliii^,'  and  bar^Hiued  fur  a  certain 
^ew.^^d.  to  l>e  p.iiil  when  he  sliould  gain  a  c.uae.  I  he 
master  sued  for  hiii  reward,  and  tue  scholar  eud>.  a  voured 
to  elude  his  chiiui  by  a  iLiiennti-t :  If  1  gain  uiy  uiuse, 
I  shall  withhold  your  p;iy.  because  the  judged  awnrd 
will  be  iLg^iiust  )ou  ;  if  i  lose  it.  I  may  wiLUbold  it 
be<»uae  1  shall  tiot  yet  have  K^uued  a  cause.  Ou  tbs 
contrary,  aaym  the  uiaster,  if  yuu  gnin  your  cause.  yuU 
must  pay  uie,  becsmae  yuu  are  to  \K\y  lue  when  yon 

Sin  a  cau&r :  if  you  lose  it.  yuu  must  \Ay  me.  because 
e  juilge  Will  award  it" — JoUusin. 

T  The  horns  of  a  dilemma  :  The  alternatives 
presented  to  au  ailveisary  in  a  dilemnru,  the 
choice  of  either  of  which  is  fatal  to  his  cause; 
a  position  of  extreme  dillicnlty,  fiuiu  which 
there  appeiii  s  to  be  no  way  of  escape. 

•  di-lem'-maed,    a.    [Eng.  dilenvma;  -ed.} 
Placed  in  a  dil'-mma. 

"  Like  a  novel-hero  dUemTmi'd.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  bo  giiided  hy  circuiostauces.' — £  A.  Poe :  Mar- 
ginalia (lutrod.). 

dn-et-«an-te,  •  dil-et-tanf  fj.!.  dil-et- 

tan'-tl),  s.  *  a.     (Itiil.  dilettiinte,  pr.  \ar.  uf 
dilaUtre  -  to  love,  t^i  take  a  deiiglil  iu  :  Lnt. 
dtlevtn.) 
A.  As  sitbst. :  A  lover  or  admii'cr  of  the  fine 


f&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  fatber;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marint::   go.  pot 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  f&U;  try.  Simian,     se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a.   ^tn  =  kw. 
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trtfl  ;  an  ainatftur  ;  frequently  applied  half  in 
contempt  to  one  wlio  aflects  a  taate  for  or 
■kill  ill  iiit,  Kcience,  or  literature. 

"Of  UarUiiii  toura  ]et(Hterliinti  tell." 

Ui/r-n  :  F.ngiiah  H<trd*  nud  S^-utch  Herlt^t-rs. 

U  The  Society  of  Dilfttanti,  consisting   of 

gentlemen  wlio  irail  trawiu-d,  and  who  were 
esirons  nf  eiicoura;^iiif;  n  taste  fortlif  linearis 
in  Great  Britain,  was  csfciblished  in  17:^4. 

B.  All}.:  Pertaining  to,  orcbaracteiizcd  by, 
dilettanlisin. 

•  djfl-et-tailt'-ish»  o.  lEn;;.  dikttant{e):  -ish.] 
LiUe  a  dilettante  ;  amateurish. 

"Yiiu  rv.e  dUettimtish  and  amatenrish."— (7.  Eliot: 
iliddlemurch,  cIj.  xix. 

dil-et-tanf-ism,  s.  lEng^.  diUttan((s) :  -ism.] 
The  charai'teiistics  or  mannerg  of  dilettanti  ; 
a  desultory,  atlected,  or  amateurish  pin-suitor 
cultivation  of  art,  science,  or  literature. 

■■  The  age  of  finical  dilettantism  and  emasculated 
elegance  .  .  .  booh  afterwards  iitllavtciL"  —  Uall: 
Alotlerii  EnglU'i.  p.  147- 

•  dilgh-en» '  dillghen,  v.t.  [A.  S.  dilegian, 
dU(ji(i)i;  U.  H.  Ger.  tiUgoa.]  To  destroy,  to 
abolish. 

"Forrswato.  .  .  cristess  Iftghhasa  dillKhlienn." 

Orm-i/uiH.  5.:H)0. 

dil'-i-gen9e,  '  dil'-i-gen-^^,  s.  [Fr..  from 
Lat.  diligoitia,  from  dilion  — to  love;  Sj\  & 
Port.  diiigeiicUi;  Itnl.  diUtjevzm.  A  nmral 
lesson  is  In  the  etymol'-^^v  nf  this  wonl.  One 
can  never  permanently  exhibit  diligence 
unless  he  Inves  his  work  ;  litniie,  when  I'rac- 
tieable,  he  should  choi»se  the  work  for  which 
he  is'best  aila|ited  by  nature,  and  dlUfieucc  in 
which  will  be  to  him  a  comparatively  easy 
task.] 
L  Ordinary  Ixtngvage  : 

1.  Steady  application  or  assidtiity  In  any 
business  ortxsk  ;  industry,  assiduity. 

"I  have  followed  hira  everv*here  ...  I  tim  sure 
with  diligence  euoui;h:'—Dri/den:  Letter  to  Sir  H. 
Bo  Will  d. 

2.  Care,  heedfulness. 

"Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diHgtmx.'—Prov.  Iv.  23. 
!!•  Tcclniicalli/ : 

1.  Law:  The  law  recognises  three  degrees 
of  diligence  :  (a)  Low  oi-  slight,  which  ]>ersons 
of  little  or  no  prudence  take  of  their  own 
concerns;  (b)  Cnmnion  or  ordinary,  whirb 
men  of  an  average  type  exercise  ;  (c)  Higli  or 
gniat,  which  persons  of  exceptional  prndeuce 
take.  This  refer^i  to  the  care  demanded  of 
Contracting  parlies  in  the  preservatiuu  of  the 
subject  matter. 

2.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  attention 
inenmbent  nn  the  parties  to  a  coutrai^t  with 
regard  to  tJie  care  of  the  Kubject  matter  of  the 
contract. 

(2)  A  process  by  which  -persons,  lands,  or 
effects  are  seized  in  execution,  or  in  security 
for  debt. 

(3)  A  warrant  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  or  the  production  of  writings. 

3.  Vch'ul-es:  A  French  stage-coach.  It  was 
tbe  natiimal  vehicle  on  the  regular  routes; 
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bad  four  wheels,  two  compartments,  a  deck, 
and  a  dickey;  was  drawn  by  IVuni  four  to 
eeven  horses  (pron.  de-le-zhahs  ).  Some- 
times applied  to  a  stage  coach,  and  pro- 
Donncpd  a-j  spelt. 

"...  the  hegvrars,  whom'  he  had  been  accnstomed  to 

Bfe  .  .  .  puTbiiiiiif    a  uUigence  up   hill,"— -U'icait^j/.' 

Hitt.  linQ.,  ch.  xvii. 

dil'-i-gent,  a.  [Fr.  diligent;  Ital.,  Sp..  & 
Port,  d'iligaito.  from  I^it.  diligens,  pr.  p:ir  of 
diligo  =  to  love,  delight  in  :  di  =  dis  =  apait, 
between,  and  legn  =  to  clioose.] 


1.  O/ptrsons:  Constant  and  steady  in  appli- 
cation to  any  business  or  task ;  assiduous, 
persevering,  jiersistent,  industrious ;  sedu- 
lous ;  not  idle  or  negligent. 

"...  thoae  honest.  dVigenl.  tuid  God-fcaring  yeo- 
men.'—.Vncatduy;  Itist.  £ng.,ch.jl. 

2.  Of  things:  Prosecuted,  or  applied  with 
diligence  and  care  ;  careful,  assiduous,  pains- 
taking. 

"  And  the  judges  ahall  uiake  diligent  Inquisition."— 
Dm<t.  xix.  18. 

^  CrabI*  tliMS  dificriininnf.es  between  diU- 
genty  eTpctlitUtUB,  ami  prompt :  "  Diligent, 
fiom  diligo  to  love,  marks  the  interest  out- 
tikes  in  doing  something ;  he  is  dili(ieut  who 
loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  tlie  work. 
A'x/'ftUiioii.s  from  the  Latin  e.Tpcdio,  to  dispatcli, 
marks  the  desire  one  ha?,  to  complete  the  thing 
begun.  He  who  is  expedUimis  applies  liimstdf 
to  no  otlicr  thing  that  offers ;  he  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn.  Prompt,  from  the 
Latiii  promo  to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks 
one's  desire  to  ge-t  rendy  ;  be  is  prompt  who 
works  with  spirit  so  as  to  make  things  ready. 
Idleness,  dihttoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the 
three  di-Ceets  "ppitscd  to  these  three  qualities. 
The  diligevl  man  has  no  reluctmce  in  com- 
mencing the  labour;  the  expeditious  man 
never  leaves  It;  the  prompt  uian  brings  it 
quickly  to  nn  end.  It  is  necessary  to  be  dili- 
gent in  tlie  concerns  which  belong  to  us,  to  be 
erpFjlifi'ms  in  any  business  that  requires  to  be 
teiminated,  to  be  irrompt  in  the  execution  of 
oiilcrs  that  are  given  to  us."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

'  dU'-i-gent-ly,   *  dil-i-gen-ly,   *  dil-i- 

gent-liche,  m/r.  [Eu^.  diLigmt;  -ly.]  With 
dibgence,  assiduity,  and  stendy  application; 
cjirefully,  industriously,  sedulously. 

"Oo  and  aearch  diiigentlff  for  the  yoimg  child."— 
Mate.  il.  8. 

di-lit-iir'-ic,  a.     (Gr.  Si  =  &C-;  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold  ;  Eng.  lH(hic),  and  -tiric  (q.v.).] 

dilituric  acid.  s. 

them.:  C4H3(N.j0.j)N03.  Nitro -barbituric 
acid,  olit-aineit  iiy  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  baibiturlc  acid  (q  v.).  It  co'stallizes 
in  cohuirless  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  foiining  a  yellow  solution. 

•  dill.  *  dUle.  a.    [Dull.] 

dill,  *  dile,  *  dylle,  y.    [A.  S.  dile;  cogn. 
with  Diit.  dille,  Uan.  dild,  Sw.  dill,  O.  H.  Ger. 
tilii,  M.  hi.  Ger.  tiile,  Ger.  dill.] 
Bvtany : 

1.  Aiiethz.m  graveolens;  a  genus  of  plants 
l»eh>nging  to  theoiiler  Umbelliferaeor  Ajiiaceai. 
The  seeds,  or  ratlier  iruits,  which  are  im- 
ported from  tlie  niiildle  or  south  of  Europe, 
are  oval,  Hat,  and  about  a  line  and  a-half  in 
length,  wiih  a  pale  membranous  margin.  They 
are  aliimilant  and  carminative,  and  furnish  a 
pale-yellow  aromatic  oil.  Dill-water  is  used 
as  a  remedy  in  flatulence  and  gripes  of  chil- 
dren. 

2.  Applied  by  husbandmen  to  j^thusa  Fce- 
niculiint.  Daitcus,  and  J'orilis  in/tsta.  (Britten 
dt  Uollaiui.) 

*dill  (1).    v.t.      Ilcel.  dytja;    O.   Sw.  dylia ; 
bw.  dolja  ;  Dan.  diihje.]     To  conceal,  to  hide. 


dill  (2),  v.t.  &  i.    [Tcel.  dilla  =  to  lull.] 
A.  Traji^.  :  To  soothe,  to  quiet,  to  calm. 

"  My  (tule  in  deru  hot  gjf  thow  dill, 
boutleas  Uit  dieid  1  di." 

ltainuLt;/ni  Poemt.  p.  98.  et.  1. 

**  S.  Intrans.  :  To  subside,  to  quiet  down. 

"The  tiuise  of  the  Queen's  voyage  to  France  has 
di/itiidoivu.-- /irii//i>.    LettirTS.  L  25i 

dil-len-Tjurg'-ite,  s.  [From  Dillenb-urg, 
wbeVu  it  is  touud,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  chr>'socolla,  containing 
a  slight  admixture  of  cai-bonate  of  copper. 

dil-len'-e-ze,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  diU€n(ia),  and 
Lat.  tem.  adj.  pL  sufT.  -ere.] 

Dot.  :  One  of  the  tribes  into  which  the 
oriler  Dilleniaceie  is  divided,  the  other  being 
Delimepe  Opv.).  Tlie  DiUenese  have  the  con- 
nective of  the  anthers  equal  or  narrow  at  the 
]>oiiit.  They  occur  in  Asia  aud  Australia. 
(Lindley.) 

dil-le'-ni-a.  s.  [Named  after  J.  J.  Dillenivs, 
a  professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford.] 


Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Dilleniaceue.  They  are  lofty  forest 
trees,  natives  of  trojiical  Asia.  iJiUenia  pen- 
taij-yna  furnishes  excellent  spars  for  ships ; 
and  the  fruit  of  D.  indica  is  edible,  though 
very  acid.  It  Ls  used  by  tlie  natives  in  India 
iu  curries  and  jellies,  aud  the  acid  juice  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  forms  a  cofding  drink.  The 
leaves  of  D.  Kcuhrella  are  very  rough,  and  are 
used  instead  of  sanitpaper. 

dil-le-iu-a'-96-£©, s.  pi.  (Mod.  l^t.  dilknUjx), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -accu'.] 

Dot.  :  An  order  of  plants  found  chiefly  in 
Australia,  Asia,  and  tlie  warm  parts  of 
America.  They  are  nearly  related  tD  llie 
Uaiiunculaceie,  Sepals  tive,  persistent;  petala 
five,  deciduous,  in  a  single  row;  seeds  uni- 
versally arillate ;  stamens  indefinite,  hypo- 
genoLis.  The  sjiecies  are  trees,  shrubs,  or 
under-shmbs.  The  Indian  species  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  their 
foliage,  and  the  magnilicence  of  their  flowers. 
Tliey  have  astringent  properties,  and  some  of 
tiie  species  atlord  excellent  timber.  Lindley 
enumerated  twenty-six  genera,  comprising  iiOO 
species. 

dil-len'-i-ad^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dilUniia), 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.:  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  tlie  order  Dilleniacea:. 

*dir-li-gr6ut,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.  Ct 
y/'out,  s.]  Pottage  made  for  the  kings  table 
on  his  coronation-day.  Some  lands  were  held 
of  him  in  ser.jeantry  by  the  tenure  of  furnish- 
ing such  pottige  for  the  above-named  gieat 
occasion.     (IVknrtoii.) 

*  dill'-ing,  s.  (Prob.  from  Icel.  dilla  =  to  lull.) 
A  darling,  a  favoiu'ite,  a  pet. 

"To  m.-vke  up  the  match  with  my  eldest  daught«r, 
my  wife's  dillinij.  whom  she  lotigs  to  call  madam." — 
Eastward  Hoe,  i.  1. 

dill'-nite,  s.  [From  Dilln,  where  it  is  found, 
and  Eng  suff.  -ite  (Mm.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Probably  a  mixture  of  diaspore  and 
kaoliuite  or  pholerite.  An  earthy  mineral, 
related  to  collyrite.     (Dana.) 

•dil'-lOW, «.  [Icel.  deila.]  A  noisy  quarreL 
(.Sco(c/i.) 

dills,  8.    [Dulse.] 

dil-lu'-ing,  s.  [Apparently  from  Lat.  diluo  = 
to  wash  away,]  A  Coinish  word  for  the 
operation  of  sorting  ores  in  a  hand  sieve.  The 
sieve  has  a  hair  bottom  of  close  texture,  and 
contains  about  thirty  pounds  of  stamped  tin 
ore.  The  sieve  is  immersed  in  water  and 
moves  the  ore  up  and  down  and  circularly,  so 
as  to  cause  all  tlie  particles  ti>  be  in  a  state  of 
suspension  in  the  water.  By  inclining  the 
sieve  the  lighter  particles  are  allowed  to  run 
off  into  the  keeve,  while  the  richer  particles 
are  laid  aside  for  roasting.    (Knight.) 

*  dil'-ly  (1)  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  diligence  (q.v.).] 
A  coach,  a  diligence. 

"The  Derby  dilli/,  carrying  "i^  InBides," 

Curtning:  Loves  of  the  Trianglei. 

dil'-l^  (2),  a.  [An  abbreviation  for  daffodilly.} 
[Dafkouil.J 

But. :  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissua.  (Britten- 
i&  Uollaiui.) 

^  White  dillies : 

Bot. :  Narcissus  poeticus. 

dil'-ly-dal-ly,  v.t   [A  redup.  oTdaUy  (q.v.).] 

To  idle,   to  loiter  about,  to  waste  tmie,  to- 
hesitate. 

"  What  you  do.  sir,  do ;  don't  stand  diOy-dai^ng.^ 
Richardion  :  PanifAa.  i.  275. 

dil'-note,  s.     [Etymol.  doubtful  J 
Bot.  :  The  Cyclamen. 

*  di-log'-ic-al,  a.  IGr.  fiiXoyot  (dilogos)^ 
doublt-tongu'ed,  doubtful :  6t  =  U<i  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  A.yo;  (logos)  =  a  word.) 
Having  a  double  meaning. 

"In  such  sinirioua.  eni^'inatlcal,  di/offirai  terms  a» 
the  devil  gave  bis  onioles.  '—Aduiut :  H'orkt.  i.  10. 

dil'-6g-y.  s.    [Gr.  SiAoyia  (dilogia)  =  repeti- 

linll.] 

lihet. :  A  figure  of  sjieech  in  which  a  word  is- 
used  iu  an  eipiivocul  sense ;  an  expression 
which  may  have  two  meanings. 

*  dilp,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  A  trollop,  a  bIu^ 
a  sloven. 

"  Neither  a  rf(?p.  nnr  a  da.' 

Jamies-n  .-  Pop.  Batladt,  L  3M. 


hSm  b^;  poiit,  y6^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  -  & 
Hdan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &a  =  bel,  d^L 
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dilse— dimaria 


dH'-ser.  *  [Smlch  dUs{e) ;  -er.)  The  Rock  or 
Field  Lark,  Almida  campistris,  so  called  from 
feeding  on  the  sea-lice  uniong  the  dilse. 

•di-l6  -9id,  *dl-lu-cide,  a.   |Lat.  dUucidus.] 

1.  Clear,  transparent ;  not  ojiaque. 

2.  Clear,  plain,  evident. 

"  So  i>er^)>icunuj  aud  '/t/»(H(i«  Jetcrlptlon  of  law«c." 
Bacon  ;  <M  Learning,  ))k.  vlii  .  njili.  3. 

*di-lii'-9id-dte.  v.i.  &1  (Lat.  dikucidalus, 
pa  par,  of  di/acifio.) 

A*  Tnais. :  To  niakeclear,  plain,  orevident ; 
to  explain,  to  elucidate. 

*'  To  liriiiR  li.  A  iiiistwv^ie  or  two  of  Scripture  to  d-fuci- 
dntem  cuiinrui  soitietiiiiig."— floy/«.    Horks,  vi  768. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  give  explanations;  to  ex- 
pl.iin,  to  elucidate. 

"  I  xliaU  notext"i>uate,  but«zp]Ain  and  dUucidat*. 
Brovnic  .    Vulgir  Krrvurs 

•  dl-lu-9id-a'-tion,  s.  [r,at  ditucuhitio, 
fmm  dihiriilatns]  TIip  not  of  making  clear, 
plain,  orevident;  elucidation. 

"  If  "uch  dUuHdatinnt  be  iiocosaary  to  make  us  vilue 
writings,"— flo^?«  .    Work^,  iL  iCO. 

•  di  -  lu  -  5id'- i  -  tjr,  s.  [Pref.  di,  and  Eng. 
Ivcidity  (q.v.).]  Lu'idness,  clearness,  plain- 
ness. 

"With  I'Uinnease  and  dUuddlt}/:' ~  Holland :  Plu- 
tarch, fi,  977. 

•di-lu'-9id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dilucid  ; -ly.) 
Clearly,  idainlv,  lueidly. 

"  NoUiini;<!ouM  Iw  i-iiil  more  dVucid'y  and  fullv  to 
ibis  wliols  matter "—/iTarnmoTuf.'  Workt,  vol.  iL,  pt,  iv,. 
p.  192. 

dt-lu-^n'-do,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Musiic  :  Wasting  away,  diminishing,  de- 
crescendo. 

•  dl-lu'-ent,  a.  &  s.  (Lat.  diluens,  pr.  par.  of 
dUno  ='to  wa.sh  away;  di  =  £/t5=apart.  away, 
and  luo  =  to  wash.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Making  thin,  or  liquid ;  attenu- 
ating or  weakening  by  water,  &c.  ;  diluting. 

B,  .^5  suhslantixie : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thnt  wliich  makes  thin  or 
liquid  ;  that  which  attenuates  or  lessens  the 
etreni^h  of  by  dilution. 

"There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water:  every  fluid  Is 
diluent,  as  it  coutaius  water  in  it."~ArinUhnot :  On 
AUtn^nts.  ch.  v. 

2-  Mfd. :  A  substance  or  preparacion  which 
has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  aTimmit  of  fluid 
in  the  blood.  Diluents  consist  chiefly  of  water, 
whey,  buttermilk,  &c.,  with  additionsto  render 
them  agreeable,  or  to  give  them  a  sliirhtly  de- 
mulcent quality.  Tlieyare  emjiloyed  when  the 
secretions  are  too  viscid,  or  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  Ac,  are  too  aciid,  and 
also  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  too  great. 

di-lu'te,  v.(.  &  f.     [Lat.  dih'tus,   pa.   par.  of 
dilno  =  to  wash  away  ;  Fr.  diluer;  Sp.  diluir  ; 
Ital.  deluire.] 
A.  Transitwe : 

1.  To  make  thin  with  water, 

"  By  constant  weepin™  mix  their  watery  store. 
With  the  chyle's  current,  auitJiYu^f  it  mi're," 
Slackntore  ■  Creation,  bk.  rt 

2.  To  weaken  by  the  admixttire  of  water  ; 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  with  water. 


*  3.  To  make  weak  or  weaker. 

"  The  chamlier  waa  dark,  lest  these  colours  aboold  be 
d»/ "  f  CTt "— -Ve  irfon . 

*  B.  Intransiiivc  : 

1.  To  act  as  a  diluent. 


2.  To  become  attenuated,  thin,  or  weak. 
di-lu'te,  a.    [I-at.  diUitus.] 

1.    Lit.:  Made  thin  or  weak;   reduced  in 
strength  or  intensity  ;  diluted,  reduced. 

"  Tf  the  r<?d  and  blue  coloure  were  more  dili'tf  and 
weak,  the  distance  of  the  iiiiageis  would  be  less  than  an 

•  2.  Fig. :  Poor,  weak. 

•'  This  ia  but  a  dilute  and  waterish  expo?titloD  of  this 
place."— //oj:>A.-inj;  Serm..  xiv.  ;  On  Neic  Birth. 

di-luf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dilute,  v.] 
A.  As  jxL  par. .-  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective : 
L  Lit. :  Made  weak  by  dilution. 

"  The  social  circle,  the  iWiitM  howl." 

Maton :  Art  of  Patnting,  672. 


2.  Fig. :  Made  poor  ;  colourless. 

•  di-lut'-5d-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  diluUd;  -ly.]  In 
a  diluted  form  or  state, 

* di-lu  te-ness,  *.  [Eng.  dilute;  -nesi.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  diluted. 

"  Wliat  that  cffruf«nejf  Is  ...  I  understand  not"— 
WiUdni :  Heal  Character,  pt.  IIL,  cli.  xil 

di-lUt'-er,  «.  (Kng.  dilute);  -er.]  lie  who 
or  that  which  dilutes,  affcnuatea,  or  makes 
poor  ur  weak  ;  a  diluent. 

"  Water  Is  tbe  only  diluUr.  and  the  t)e*t  dissolvent 
of  iniwt  of  the  lu^^riMlients  of  wur  iHliuout' —ArtiMh- 
wjt  :  On  AHmentt,  1.  8, 

di-lut'-mg,  7>r.  par.,  o.,  ii  8.    [Dilutk,  r.l 
A.  &  B.  ii5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sithst.  :  The  act  of  making   poor  or 

weak  ;  dilution. 

diluting  roller,  s.  A  roller  in  paper- 
makiny  macliinery,  which  eondur-ts  an  addi- 
tion;il  supply  of  water  into  the  pulp-cistem 
to  reduce  its  density. 

di-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dilntw.  from  dihitus.] 
The  act  of  making  thin,  ponr,  or  we;ik  by 
diluting  ;  the  state  of  becoming  diluted. 


di-lu'-vi-al,  a.  {Ijat.  diluvialis,  from  dilu- 
vium.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge ; 
specitieally,  pertaining  to  the  deluge  in  the 
days  of  Noah. 

2.  Caused  by  or  resulting  fyom  a  deluge; 
formed  or  jtroduced  by  a  deluge. 

diluvial  formation,  s. 

(leol.  :  The  name  given  to  superficial  de- 
posits of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  brought  to- 
gether far  from  tlieir  original  sites  by  an  ex- 
traordinary action  of  water.  IDiluviitm.] 
Sueh  action  may  be  the  result  of  lieavy  rains, 
Bubmarine  earthquakes,  melting  of  snow,  Ac. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  diluvial  fonna- 
tion  is  now  termed  the  boulder  formation  or 
tbe  Northern  drift,  or  simply  the  drift.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  deposited  during  the 
Newer  Pliocene  Period,  or  in  the  early  part  of 
the  recent  one,  the  temperature  of  Nurthern 
America  and  Euroi)e  geiierallj*  being  then 
excessively  low,  with  snow  and  ice  everywhere 
1  Te vai li ng.  It  is  called  also  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.)t 

di-lu'-vi-al-iat,s.  [Eng.  dn»rtaZ;-w(.]  One 
of  those  theorists  who  regard  the  boulder-clay, 
abraded  and  polished  rock-surfaces,  ossiferous 
gravels,  and  similar  superficial  phenomena,  as 
the  result  of  the  Noachian  deluge  ;  in  other 
words,  those  who  ascribe  to  a  universal  deluge 
such  superficial  results  as  they  cannot  readily 
reconcile  with  the  ordinary  operations  of 
water  now  going  on  around  tiiem.    {Page.) 

t  di-lu'-vi-an,  a.  [Lat.  diluiyi(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  sutr,  -an. I    The  same  as  DiLir\'iAL  (q.v.), 

"  SuDpose  that  this  diltipian  lake  abi-uld  rise  to  the 
mountiin  tops  in  one  place,  and  not  diffuse  itself 
equally  into  all  couutnea  about^"— fiume* ;  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*  di-lu'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  diluviatJt.?,  pa.  par. 
of  dihivio  =  to  inundate,  to  flood.]  To  run  as  a 
flood  ;  to  cjiuse  an  inundation. 

"These  innnd-itiona  have  so  wholly  rfi7f<PiT/cd  over 
all  the  south."  —Sir  E.  Sandyt :  State  of  Religion  (1605). 

di-lu'-vi-um,  di-lu  -vi-on,  *  di-lu-vye, 
*diluuye,  s.    [Lat.]    [Deluge,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flood;  an  inundation,  a 
deluge. 

**  Bringynge  in  the  dffuuve,  or  greet  flood." — Wy- 
eiiffe:  2  Peter  ii.  s. 

2.  Gtol. :  Formerly  applied  to  accumula- 
tions of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  &c.,  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  tlie  Noachian  deluge  ;  then 
applied  to  all  masses  of  comimratively  recent 
age,  apparently  the  result  of  powerful  aqueous 
agency  ;  nnw  the  name  is  verging  to  extinc- 
tion, drift  lianng  taken  its  place.  [Diluvial 
Formation.] 

dflV'-ing,  S.      [DiLLUlNG.] 

dim,   *diinme,  "^dym,   *dynLine,  a.    & 

adv.  [A.S.  dim;  cogn.  with  Icel.  dimmr  = 
dim  ;  Sw.  dimmi^j  ^  foggy  ;  dimm/i  =  a  fog,  a 
mist ;  M.  H.  Ger.  timmcr,  timber  ~  dark,  dim  ; 
O.  S.  ihim  ~  dim  ;  Ger.  ddmmerung  ~  dim- 
ness ;  Ir.  (eim  =  dim  ;  Sansc.  tamar  =  gloom.  ; 
{Skmt.)-\ 


A.  As  adjective : 

t  LiUrally: 

L  BoraewUat  dark  ;  dusky. 

■■A  '/vntdiilfuldals,' 

;/<i't4;-j/<     I'ridu  <^  Conae.,  LtML 

2.  Overshadowcil,  darkened,  obscured. 

"Tbesuiine  of  all  the  world  i"  dimmtAud  darkci* 
Sptnter  .   .Shcphicariit  Culeruter  ;  /foternbtr. 

3.  Not  seeing  clearly  ;  having  a  defective  Of 
Jm[>erfect  vision. 

■'  laaao  waa  old.  and  bis  eyM  were  dim."—Oen-  xxrU.  L 

4.  Deprived  of  lustre;  tarnished;  dull. 

'•  ilow  la  the  gold  become  dim  /"—Lament,  ir.  L 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  clearly  seen  ;  obscure,    imperfect ; 

vague,  confused,  not  cl^-. 

"  We  might  be  able  to  aim  at  some  Mm  and  seeminc 
conception  bow  uiatt«i  iiiiKht  befin  t-.  exist."— L-^ctar 

•  2.  Hard  to  understand ;  not  jilain  or  clear. 

"  liipnme   or   harde  to  vndyr»t<iiide,      NUUctu."-^ 
Pro'iii/t.  Parv. 

•  3.    Irnjierfectly  beard ;   not  clear,   indis- 
tinct, low, 

"  He  herd  a  murmuring  ful  low  and  dimT 

Cltaucer :  C.  T..  XitH, 

•  4,  Dull  of  appreliension, 

"The    uiidersbuiJi'ig    Is   'tim.   and   cannot   by  <% 
natural  liglit  discover  spiritual  truth*. ■—Boj^an. 

6.  Wicked,  base. 

"  And  did  awal  his  dedes  dim.* 

JJ.tr.  //->//»«(«.  p.  m. 

•  B.    As    adv. :    Dimly,    indistinctly,    not 
clearly. 

"  He  herde  a  vols  which  cried  Mmme  " 

t.'jwer:  C.  ^..  ILStt. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  dim  and  dark, 
see  Dark. 

dim,  •  dim-men«   *  dime,    *  dym-men, 
'  dym-myn,  v.U  &  i.     [A.H.  dimmmn;  IcoL 
divMiia.] 
A.  TraTisiiive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  render  dim  ;  to  deprive  of  clearnea« 
ol  vision,  to  obscure  the  siglit  of. 

"As  where  th"  Almighties  lightning  brood  does  ligh^ 

It  dimmet  the  dazed  eyen,  and  daunts  the  sencM 

quigbt."  Spenter:  F.  ft.,  I.  viii.  2U 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  obscure  with  shade  or 
darkness. 

"  Now  set  the  stm,  and  twilight  dimm'd  the  waya." 
Cotoper  :  Ilvmeft  Odyuey,  U, 

3.  To  deprive  of  lustre  ;  to  tarnish,  to  sully. 

"  It  once  was  bripht  and  clear  as  tbine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimmed  its  sbine." 

Scott :  Lady  <tf  the  Lake.  iv.  ff. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  obscure,  to  darken,  to  defile. 

"  If  the  light  of  yonr  lyle  be  dimmed  with  norldiv 
desires  and  lostes."— r<i(/( .'  Matt.  v. 

2.  To  render  dull ;  to  obscure  mentally, 

*  B.   Intrans. :   To  become  dim,   dull,  or 
obscure. 

"  Hia  fair  lere  lalowith,  and  dimmi-h  Is  sight*. ' 

Early  Eng.  Poemt.  p.  t\ 

*  dim-discOTered,  a.    Dimly  or  faintly 
seen, 

"  Ships,  dim-discorered,  droppin?  from  the  clouds." 
'     .  77»oiT«/n.'  Siunrner,  MC 

dim- eyed,    o.      Having    weak    or   bad 
vision. 

dim-seen,  a.     Dimly  seen. 

"  The  dim-sffen  eagle."       Keats:  Steep  and  Pottrg. 

dim-Sighted,  a.    Dull,  obtuse. 

"  Too  suiall,  perhaps,  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-gigh:ed  observ.itiou," 

Cowper:  Ep'utle  to  Lady  Autteti. 

dim-twinkling,  a.    Twinkling  or  shift* 
ing  dimly  or  faintly. 

di-m&g'-net-ite,  s.     [Gr.  3i  =  hi^  (dis)  = 
twiee,  twutold,  and  Eng.  mjagnttite  {(\.v.).'\ 

Mill. :    A    magnetite    pseudomorph    from 
Jlouioe,  Orange  Co.,  U.S.    (Dana.) 

dim'-ar-is,  s.     [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Lnglc :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  fourth  ligure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Term  is  tlie  predicate  of  the  Major 
and  the  subject  of  the  Minor  Premiss.    This 
figure  is  the  n.ost  awkward  and  unnatural  of 
all,   and  is  the  direct  reverse  of   the  first. 
Taking  X  to  represent  the  M^or  term,  Z  the 
Minor,  and  Y  the  Middle,  this  syllogism  may 
be  expressed  thus  :  Some  XisY;aIiYiaZ; 
.'.  Some  Z  is  X.    For  example  :— 
(dim)  Some  men  are  Englishmen. 
(Ar)    All  Englishmen  are  mortaL 
(Is)    Some  mortals  are  men. 


C&te,  fat,  fare,  nmldst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  p5|» 
or*  wore,  woU;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian,    ce.  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kv. 


dimble— diminishing 
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*  dim'-ble,  s.     [Pmb.  connected  vf'iih  dimple 
(q.v.).J     A  dell,  Ji  dingle  ;  a  buwer. 

"  Deep  In  a  gloomy  ilimile  alio  doth  <lwell." 

Hen  Jonton  :  Had  Hhepherd,  11.  2. 

dime*  *  dlsme,  "  djrme,  s.    [Fr. ;  o.  Fr. 

dis»ie,    dizine ;    Prov.   dtsnie,    deiiiie ;    O.    Sp. 
dirzino,  dir^vui :  ltii\.  dec iiiui,  from  Lat.  deci- 
mHS  (ill.),  (fet-imu  (f.)=  teiiUi  ;  decern  =  teu.J 
*  1.  Ord,  lAing. :  A  titlii;,  a  tenth  part. 


2.  Comm. :  A  small  silver  coin  current  in 
the  Uiiituil  suites.  It  is  equal  to  ten  cents, 
or  oiiu-ti-nth  of  a  dollar.  Weight,  38'4  grains  ; 
fineness,  '000  ;  value,  4"7353d.  =  42d.  nearly, 

djt-men'-sion,  s.  [Fr,  ;  Sp.  dimension ;  Ital. 
diniensione,  from  Lat.  ditnensionem,  accus.  of 
divieiisi/t  =  a  uieasnritig,  from  dlm^Jisus,  pa. 
par.  of  demetlor  =  to  measure  MT  from  a 
thing :  di  —  dis  =  njiart,  away,  and  metior  = 
to  measure.  Puttcuham,  in  15S9,  chissed  tliis 
with  words  of  quite  recent  introduction  into 
the  language.] 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  B.  2. 

2.  Size,  extent  (generally  in  the  jilural). 

"Tliere  ^r»  a  few  of  mucli  greater  dime^nsion." — 
Oarietit  :  Voi/ugc  RoitnU  Vie  H'or/ii  (1870),  cli.  ii..  p.  25. 

*  3.  Outline,  shape,  figure. 

*'  III  dimenM<yn  nud  the  sliiipe  of  uature 
A  grtLCiuua  i>er8uii." 

Shakcap.  :  Twelfth  Night,  i.  6. 

II.  Fig.  :  Size,  importance,  consequence. 

B.  Technically : 

1.  Alg.  :  A  literal  factor  of  a  product  or 
term  ;  also  called  a  degree  (q.v.) :  thus  a^b  is 
an  expression  of  three  dimensions.  A  simple 
equation  is  said  to  be  of  one  dimension,  a 
quadratic  of  two,  a  ciddc  of  three,  and  so  on. 

2.  (ieom. :  Extension  in  a  single  line  or 
direction.  A  line  is  extended  in  one  direc- 
tion, or  has  one  dimension,  that  is  length;  a 
surface  is  extended  in  two  directions,  or  has 
tvin  diinensions,  length  and  breadth;  a  solid  is 
extended  in  three  directions,  or  has  three  di- 
mensions, length,  breadth,  and  height  or  thick- 
ness.    [G  BOMETRY.  ] 


dimension-lumber,  s.  Lumber  sawed 
to  s]>ei-ilic  sizes  to  order,  in  contradistinction 
to  atock'lumber  which  is  of  the  usual  market- 
sizes.    [Stock-oano.] 

dimension-Stone,  s.    [Ashlak.] 

•  di-men'-sion,  v.t.    [Dimension,  s.]    Tosuit 
or  make  agree  in  size  or  nieaaurement. 

"A  laautte  purple-tioged,  aiid  radiant  veat. 
Dimensioned  equal  to  hia  si;e  " 

Pope  :  Homer's  Vdyisey.  xix.  275.  276. 

di-men'-Slon-al,  a.     [Eng.  dimension;  -al.] 
Rei.iting  to  dimensions. 

H  Dimensional  eqiiations :  They  are  such  as 
the  following  :  The  dimensions  of  acceleration 

are  ,. .      .„ ;   the  dimensions  of  the  unit  of 

(time)** 

,      ,.  unit  of  leuffth       _     , 

acceleration   are   ; — -tt — t:-.-      ■.^-     Or  (more 
(unit  of  time)^ 

shortly)  velocity  =    ^'.'^   '  ;    acceleration  = 


velocity  _  lentrth. 
time     ~    (tiuie)^ 


(Everett:    The  C.  G.  S. 


System  of  Units  (1375),  ch.  i.,  p.  4. 

^-men'-sioned,   *  di-men-cioned.  a. 

[En<.    (//»ic».-;/"». .-   -r(/.]      Having  dimensions. 
(Seldom  found  except  iu  com]>o.'iition,) 

"  He   would  els  [have]  ben  inviaihie  wyth  all  hia 

dimencitiied   hody  under  the  form  of  bi-eivde."— TAf 

Slipper  of  the  Lord  (1533),  B  3. 

*  di-men'-sion-lSss/  di-men'-tion-less, 

a.     [Ew^.  dimension  ;  -less.] 

1.  Devoi<l  of  size  or  dimensions;  without 
size  ;  lumce  insignilicantly  small. 

"  As  the  e.^-vtli  U  hut  n  point  conip.ired  to  the  orb  of 
Saturu,  81  the  orb  of  Saturn  itself  yrowa  dimptiaimilcas 
when  ciinipireil  with  that  viist  extent  of  spaca"— 
Warbartin  :    \V</rkt,  vol.  ix.,  aeriu.  2, 

2.  Without  any  definite  shape  or  form. 

"Ill  they  msa'd 
Dimenttonhis  through  heavenly  ditors." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  xl.  16,  17. 

•  di-mens'-i-ty,  s.     [Formed  on  tlip  analogy 
of  immcnaily  (q.v.).]     Extent,  capacity. 

"  Of  the  smallest  Btfira  in  sky 
We  know  not  the  dimrnxiti/.' 

nuioi-lt :  Letters.  Iv  44. 


*  di-men'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  dimens{us),  pa.  par. 
oUlimetioT,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -ive.] 

1.  Having  dimensions  ;  of  a  dellnite  size. 

"The  exlfltouce  of  hia  hody  in  dhnentlve.  and  com- 
ploto  wltli  the  full  proportion  ami  quantity  ot  tlio 
name  bodie  wherewith  he  ascended."— /"oxo  .-  Hartyrs, 
p.  210. 

2.  That  marks  the  dimensions,  boundaries,  or 
outlines  of. 

"  All  bodies  have  their  measure,  anil  their  space ; 
But  who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimitviive  liiKsY" 

D.ii'ies :  lmmort<ilUy  of  the  Soul,  iv, 

dim-er-a,  dim'-er-an^,  s.pL  [Gr.  6i=  a<s 
(din)  =:  twice,  twofold,  and  fiepoi;  (meros)  =  a 
part.] 

Entom.  :  A  section  of  Homoptera,  in  which 
the  tarsi  are  two-jointed,  as  in  the  Aphides, 

dim-er-o-so'-ma-ta,  s  pi.  [Gr.  di  =  bU 
(dis)  —  twice,  twofold,  fi.ipo<:  {merns)  =  a  part, 
and  Voi^a  (soTmi),  pi.  trutftara  {somata)  =  a 
body.] 

Entom. :  An  order  of  Arachnida,  comprising 
the  true  Spidors.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  division  of  the  body  into  two  parts,  the 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  [Arachnida.] 
Tliey  are  also  called  Araneina  (q.v.)  They 
may  be  divided  into  three  families  ;  (1)  Ara- 
nt-idie,  (2)  Lycosidre,  and  (3)  Mygalida-. 

dim'-er-oiis,  a.    [Gr.  ai  =  di's  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  fie'pos  (nuros)  =  a  part.] 
Bot.  :  Consisting  of  two  pieces. 
"When  the  number  of  parts  is  two,  the  flower  U 
diDterous."— Balfour :  Botany,  §643. 

di-met-a-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  fit  =  Bi«  (dis)  = 
twice,  t wof'dd ,  and  fiera  (ineta),  implying 
cliange  or  substitution.] 

Chem. :  Ai'plied  to  aromatic  coinpon.nds 
Containing  two  benzene  rings,  in  eacn  of 
which  the  atoms  of  iiydrogen  in  the  position 
(1 — 3)  are  respectively  re])laced  by  other 
monad  elements,  or  mrmad  radicals. 

dim'-et-er,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  6l  =  it's 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  jiicrpoi'  (metTon)  = 
a  measure. 

A,  As  adjective : 

Pros.  :  Having  two  measures. 

"The  octosylhible  metre  was  in  reality  the  ancient 
dimeter  ia.iabick."—Tff rwhict :  Essay  on  C'liaucer. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Pros. :  A  verse  of  two  measures. 

di-mettl-yl,  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Eng.  &i;.  rnethyl  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  hydrocarbon 
Ethane  (q.v.). 

^  In  composition  dimethyl-  denotes  that  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  each  replaced 
liy  the  monad  hydrocarbon  radical  methyl 
(OH3)'  in  an  organic  compound. 

dimethyl-ketone,  s.    [AcExoNb:.] 

dimethyl- ethyl  carblnol,  s.  [Auyl 
Alcohuls.] 

If  For  other  Dimethyl  compoinids,  consult 
Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemist7-y  and  the  Journals 
of  the  German,  English,  and  French  Chemical 
Societies. 

*  dim-it-ca'-tion«  s,  [Lat.  dimicatio,  from 
dimico  =  to  fight.]  The  act  of  fighting;  a 
tight,  a  contest. 

*  di-nud'-i-ate,  v.t.    [Dimidiate,  a.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  divide  into  halves  ;  to 
halve. 

2.  Her. :  To  represent  the  half  of. 

di-mid'-l-ate,  a.  [Lat.  dimidiatus,  from 
diviidio=to  halve  :  di=dis=apart,  aud  mediits 
=  the  middle.] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Divided  into  two  equal 
parts ;  halved. 

"  upon  the  dimidintc  platform  of  your  staircase.*' — 
Search:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  iL,  ch.  xxiil. 

2.  Technically: 

(1)  Bot. :  Di\ided  or  split  into  parts,  as  the 
stamens  of  Stdiz  rubra,  or  the  calyptra  of  some 
Mosses.  Also  ajiplied  to  an  anther  wlien  by 
tliL'  suppression  of  one  lobe,  as  in  Gompliiena, 
or  by  the  disappearance  of  the  partition  be- 
tween the  two  lobes,  it  becomes  one-celled 

(2)  Zool.  :  A  teiTn  used  when  the  organs  on 
one  side  arc  of  different  functions  from  the 
corresponding  organs  on  the  other  side  ;  as 
wlien  those  on  one  side  are  male,  and  on  the 
other  female. 


*  ^-m!d-i-a'-tion,  a.  [ijit.  dlmidiatio,  from 
dimiduitus.]  Tht;  act  of  halving,  or  dividing 
into  two  equal  parts, 

di-mid-l-a'-to-,  in  compos.  [Ij&t  dimidifUvs 
—  divided  into  Imlvea,!    Halved. 

dimidiato-cordate,  a, 

Bot.  (Of  a  leaf):  Dimidiate  with  the  lower 
part  cordate. 

di-min'-ish,  *  dy-min-lshe,  v.t.  &  i.    [A 

word  formed  from  Eng.  miuisli  (q.v.),  by  the 
pref  di  ~  Lat.  dis  —  apart.  Fr.  diminxier; 
Up.  &  Port,  diminiiir ;  Ital.  di7ninuire.] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  To  lessen  ;  to  make  smaller  or  less  by  the 
subtraction  of  a  part ;  to  (lucieu.se. 

"That  we  call  i;o<'<l  which  is  apt  to  cnuw  or  iucnaw 
pleasure,  or  diininis'i  pain  in  un."—Ltickt;. 

*  2.  To  lessen  or  lower  in  power  or  position  ; 
to  degrade,  to  ahase. 

"  Tlicrefore  will  I  also  diminish  lhee."—Ezck.  v.  il. 

3.  To  take  away  or  subtract. 

"  Yo  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  wliich  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  d/7rii7iM/i  ought  from  it." — Deut. 
IV.  2. 

*  4.  To  weaken,  to  impair. 

•■  I  came  not  to  dymiiiUhe  aud  abate  the  lawe.** — 
Udal :  MiUth.  V. 

II.  Music :  To  lessen  by  a  semitone. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  or  to  appear  less  or 

snudler  ;  to  grow  less  ;  to  decrease. 

"  What  judgment  I  had,  IncrcLscsratlievtbandlmin- 
ishfs."~l*ryden :  Fables  (I'ref,). 

•  di-min'-ish -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diminish; 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  diminished  or  re- 
duced in  size  or  quality:  capable  of  diminu- 
tion. 

di-min'-ished,  pa.  par.  &.  a.    [Diuinish.] 

A.  As  ]m.  jKir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Made  less  or  smaller;  reduced  in  size  or 
quality. 

"This  complaint  now  comes  with  ditninithed  in- 
fluence. " — Goldsmith  :  Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  Weakened,  impaired. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  Lessened  by  a  semitone. 

(1)  Diminisheil  inU-rvals  are  those  made  less 
than  minor,  e.g.  ;  Gfl  to  fH  isa  diminished  7th, 
because  o  to  f  being  a  minor  7th,  ojf  to  f  con- 
tains one  semitone  less  than  the  minor  intervaL 
Some  authors,  however,  apply  this  term  in  a 
manner  liable  to  lead  to  much  confu.sion, 
namely,  to  a  perfect  interval  when  made 
smaller  by  one  semitone,  and  to  an  imjierfect 
interval  wlien  made  less  by  two  semitones; 
thus,  according  to  them,  c  to  ob  is  a  dimi- 
nished 6th,  but  c  to  Et)fj,  or  cff  to  eB,  a 
diminished  3rd,     [Interval.] 

(2)  Diminished  subjects  or  connter-subjects  &n 
sulijccts  or  counter-subjects  introduced  with 
notes  half  the  value  of  those  in  which  they 
were  first  enunciated. 

(3)  A  diminished  triad  is  the  chord  consist- 
ing of  two  tliirdson  tlie  sub-tonic,  e.g.,  b,  d,  f, 
in  the  key  of  c.     (Stainer  d'  Barrett.) 

2.  Arch. :  A  diminislLcd  arch  is  one  less  than 
a  semicircle.  A  diminished  column  is  one 
whereof  the  upper  diameter  is  less  than  the 
lower, 

3.  Carp. :  A  diminished  bar  is  that  bar  of  a 
sash  which  is  thinnest  at  its  inner  edge. 

di-min'-ish-er,  s.  [Eng.  diminish;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  diminishes,  or  causes  dinii- 
nutiftn. 

"The  diminisher  of  regal,  but  the  demolisher  at 
episcopal  authority."— C^*rA<.'  Sermun.^  116;-7J,  p.  S4L 

di-min'-ish-ihg,;>r.;jar.,  a.y  &  s.  [Diminish.] 
A,  A'  B.  As  i>r.  par.  £  jjarlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Tlie  act  of  reducing  in  size  or  quality; 
diminution. 

"Giving  to  thepoor  iaarfifninis'ilM^of  our  goods.  *— 
Lafymer.-  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ser.  vi. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diminished  or  reduced 
in  size  or  quality. 

dimlmshin^-rule,  5. 

Arch. :  A  bioad  rule  cut  with  a  concave 
edge,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  swell  of  a  column, 
and  to  trj'  its  curvature. 


bSil.  b6j>-;  poftt,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus.  9hin,  "bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^cnophon,  e:xlst.     ph  =  1 
-cian.  -tlan  ^  shan.     tion.  -siou  =  shun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tious,  -sious^shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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diminishingly— dimorphandresB 


dlTnlniBhlng-aoale,  «. 

Arch.  :  A  Mcale  of  yrailation  used  fn  flnillng 
tlie  iljiri-rent  |i<Miit.-i  lor  Uiawiiii^  tlie  K|.irjil 
curvu  «r  the  Ionic  volute,  by  ilt;sciil»inii  tlift 
an-  of  a  ctnlft  tlmmijli  ovei-y  three  t'>^^:«tliiiK 
poiiiiH,   the  extreme  (luiiit  (.f  the   liisit   bein;^ 

" r  flie  n.  xt  threi\      Kiicli  jioiiit  thidii.^'li 

wliiiOi  tlio  curve  |i;uiafR  is  re^^uLite'l  8i)  iih  to 
be  iji  n  li  .e  tiraivu  to  th(;  ceiitio  r.r  the  voIuUj, 
and  tlu;  liiiua  at  euu^l  aiiL'lcs  with  oach  utliu'. 
{GwUt.) 

dlminlsliin^-stufl*.  «. 

Skii-hiiUddu/ :  Plaiikuij,'  wrought  unrler  the 
wal.-s.  :iii.|  t  liiMieil  to  conespuua  with  the 
thiikni'.ss  of  thij  Imttoui  iilaiik. 

•di-min'-ish-ms-ll^f  odv.  [Eng.  diminisli- 
t»i7;  -','/■  1 

1.  !,U.  :  In  a  milliner  tending  to  dimimsh  or 
become  less  in  si^e  or  qualiLy. 

2.  Fiy. :  In  a  uiminer  tending  to  depreciate 
or  lesson  repuLitioii. 

"  I  never  lnunO    lii 
dlmiiuttutig  y  ui  jiiiy  i 

*di'min'-i3li-ment,  *  de-min-lsb-meiit, 

s.  (Eii^.  dmunish;  -ttwU.J  Diimimtion,  ics- 
senin;;. 

"  Fyr  dimhtishmnnt  of  the  Clirlxtl/in  prJnce'a  BQ- 
thoryty.''-B(ffl-'  EnijlUh  VoUirta.  j»L  iL 

•  di'-min-ue,  "dy-myn-uo.  v.i.  [Fr.  di- 
mliLuer  :  \/.ii.  fUmhino.l  [Diminish.]  To  say 
thin^  derogatory  or  dispamgiji;;. 

"Ya  liAD  d'lmynii^d.  or  apokcu  ymil  aghwlm^  mf>."— 

dX-mln-u-eix'-d3»  «dv.    [rtal.] 

Music:    Do(*re:Lsing    in    power    of  sounrl  ; 

expreHsicd  hydm.,  (/im.uf..ortheRi'in  ^^. . 

It  is  used  indiseiiiuiiiately  wilh  decrescendo 
(q.v.). 

•dl-min'-n-exit,a.  [Fr.,  dimimter.}  Diminish- 
ing, less  ■niii^. 

"The  cim-mraftx-e  de'rree  In  such  kind  of  eT"re»- 
alona,  heini^  nsiially  Ukeu  for  ii  dimtHOtiU  Utui.'— 
Bp.  ^inndcriion  :  aerinong  ll'votl 

•  dim'-m-ute.  *dy-Tninute.  a.  [T-at. 
dLvunuttis.  |.a.  par.  of  rftiju^tuo  =  to  diminish. J 

1.  Diminished,  defective,  imperfect. 

"'^orrie  f  hlsRUfli^nc©  .  -  .  dvd-te  wrj-te  It  f the  bbt- 
moni  h/ntni  e.  mni  maudlcl  trr  Iwkeof  good  remem. 
brauiioe    —Sir  T.  M'»-e .-    Workea,  p.  8CU 

2.  Sm;in.  diniiriutive. 

"Tlte  first  seeds  of  things  ire  little  and  dUnimue.'— 
Sir  F.  aorgos. 

•  dTm'-in-ute-ly,  adi'.  [Rng.  diminvte ;  -Jy.] 
In  it  dinijuislied,  defective,  or  imperfect 
manner. 

•■  All  esecmtiwn  only ;  but  that,  too,  pllipticullv  and 
dim  nulvi'i  uttered."  — £>;.  tkiumler&oa :  Fromiatory 
Vat''*,  i.  5  la  ' 

di-mi  nu'-tion,    •  dimlnnoion,  *.    [Ft.  ; 

Bfi.  diminiir.iaii ;  lti\.  iluiiir}.iizi"n4:,   from  Lit. 
dimiiiutio.  frnm  diminiUtts,  jia.  par.  of  diminuo 
=  to  (liiiiiiiish) 
L  Ordinary  Langi'fujf. : 
\.  The  act  of  rtiniinishing,  lessening,  or  re- 
ducing in  size  or  quality  ;  a  siil)tr.ictiiig  from. 
•■Rwtdiogdothcoiirey  to  the  mind  tlwt  truth,  with- 
out .'uldiLi.ui  or  d/.n^nuri.iii,  whkii  Scripture  tuitli  ile- 
rued  from   the   doly  Ghoaf— jTt/oter;    EccL  P,>' 
bk.  v..  ch.  xxii.,  5  6 

2.  Tlie  state  of  becoming  or  appearing  less 
orsniJtJler. 

"Their  intellects  sofTer  an  eqnal  diminu'inn-vnih 
their  prueperity."— (;o;<«.ii«/*,-  un  Poiae  Leurni.f} 
ch.  n.  ■^ 

*  3.  A  discredit ;  a  loss  of  dignity ;  a  degra- 
dation ;  a  disgrace. 

*•  Heruick  laureld  Etijene  jielda  the  prime ; 
Nor  t^link^  \tdhnhiuti'}-i  to  be  rank  d 
In  military  hotiuur  iiexc  '  P'-ilif>s. 

•4.  A  deprivation  o(  or  hiwering  of  diiriiity. 
*•  They  miijht  raise  the  reputation  of  atmther.  thi-ugli 
Uiejr  Hie  a  dtminutimt  to  his."— .^^Mun ;  Spectiuor. 
IX.  Teckuicdli/ : 

1.  Arck.  :  The  gradual  decrease  in  the 
diam''tt;r  of  the  shnft  of  a  cnlnuin  from  tlie 
ba.'^e  to  the  caiiital.  T]i3  shafta  are  dimiuislted 
as  they  rise.  si>metimes  frnni  the  foot  itself  of 
the  sJifift,  sometimes  fioni  one-qnarter,  and 
someliriii's  from  nne-thiid  of  the  heiglit  Tlie 
diminution  at  top  is  sfhloni  less  than  oue- 
eiglith  or  more  tlnn  one-'sixth  of  the  inferior 
diameterof  the '-oliunn.  fR^^^ASIs.1  In  Gothic 
archire.-tnre  neither  swpH  nor  diminution  is 
us"d.  all  the  horizontal  sections  being  similar 
and  equal. 

2.  Her. :  The  defacing  of  some  particular 
point  hi  the  escutcheon. 


3.  Law:  An  omftution  in  aoine  imrt  of  the 

proceedmgH,  or  in  the  record,  wliieii  i»t«rtih<'d 
in  a  wiit  ol  error  on  tliu  i»ait  of  either  of  the 
pill-ties  t<i  the  suit. 

4.  Music:  An  imilaljon  of  a  n;ply  to  a  sub- 
ject in  notes  of  half  the  vnluo  of  those  of  ilie 
subject  itself.  A  laiioii  l.y  <liniiniition  is 
wlicri  the  consequent  is  half  the  value  of  tlie 
antecedent.     L<-^anon.J 

di-min-U-ti'-val,  a.  [Eng.  diminntiv(e) ;  -al] 
t>r  or  pcilainiiig'tu  a  diminutive  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  diminutive. 

"The   LaIIu   In  the  uuie  vny  wns  tn  the  habit  of 

lonning  conteiiritiiuu.i  tenns  for  men  Itv  nioiiiiB  of  a 
dim  »i(ivip<iibUlttk.'~A'«i/ .'  PhdolMUKUi  EttagB  1190SJ, 

dl-min'-u-tSve,  a.  hn.    [Fr.  dlmlnntif ;  Ttal. 
dLmiiiutioo;    Ij&t.  diminnt ivu.i,    denUiLUtivus, 
from  dlniuutiis,  pa.  par.  of  ditnlniu).} 
A*  As  udjectioe : 

1.  Small,  little. 

••  The  ulioep  and  the  ox  of  thftt  lime  were  dim^nuti'"' 
when  ciimi>aivd  with  tlie  alicep  ntid  uxoa  which  ijv  duw 
dr.veu  to  our  lunrkct.  '—Jtaca-Utv    Jtitt.  En-/.,  ch.  iil 

2.  Narrow,  poor,  contmcted. 

"The  lirlitof  m-ui  ■  uiidor^utuliiig  ii  but  a  ehort. 
dirri'nurti'e.conLrHcuKl  li^ht-'—^itrA;  ^nium*.  voL  i.. 
Bar.  0. 

'3.  Diminishing,  abiidgiiig,  lessening. 

"  IH'ninuZine  of  liberty,"- .V/m/'e»(*ury. 

4.  Exjiressing    or    sigiii tying    diminution, 
dhniimtiral  :  qa  a  dimin^Uivt  suffii:. 
B.  As  substantive : 
*L  Ordinary  Jjarufunge: 

1.  Anytliing  of  a  "limiuuti'e  or  very  small 
size. 

Trolttu  <t 

2.  Auyfhing  of  very  small  value;  the 
smallest  of  coins. 

"  Let  him  tike  thee 
And  h  irt  thee  up  to  t'lc  nhoatui^-  pleivelAoa. 
Fo  low  LlBcwnriut,  like  th  ■  great^at  snot 
Of  all  t!iv  aex  ;  most  moiisier-iiie.  he  auown 
For  poorest  dtniiTiufton,  fur  doits  " 

.■iiiuUeip  :  A  tUo'ijf  *  Cleopatra,  It,  li 

3.  In  the  saiue  sense  as  Ii,  I. 

4.  A  term  of  endearment  or  affection. 

"  He  ca'lB  them  by  endearing  diininu:ioet."— Macau- 
lay.  JJisf.  Kiig..  cU.  Vil 

IL  Tecknicaiiy : 

1.  Gram. :  A  word  formed  froTn  another 
word  to  express  a  duuinutiou  or  lessening  in 
size  or  inrportauce  :  as  m  Lat.  UifiUus  =  a 
little  stone,  from  lapis  =  a  atone  ;  as  in  Eng. 
circlet=ii  little  circle,  lea/fet  =  a  little  leaf,  Arc. 
The  diminutive  suffixes  iu  Eng.  ai*e  -et,  -let, 
•kin,  -ock. 

*  2.  Med. :  Any  medicine  or  preparation 
which  tends  to  diminish  or  atate, 

"Diet,*mfnur»Ve«,  altemtivee.  cordials,  correctors. 
OS  lfl;£,,re  "—Uurtun  ■  A  nutoiay  of  JieUnciuilg. 

IF  Fftr  the  difference  betweeu  diminvtlve 
and  little,  see  Little. 


ive; 


di-min-u-tive-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  diminut 
1.  In  a  diminutive  manner. 

"Migiiify  tlie  former,  they  are  stUl  dtmlnntively 
couceived.  — H'uZ/>t./«t;  A^it■udo  c*  qf  Pat-ding,  liL 
ch.  L 

*2.  In  a  manner  tending  to  lessen,  depre- 
ciate, or  disjiaiage, 

t  di-snin'-u-tive-ness, «.  [Eng.  di-mXntdivt; 
-Tiess-l  The  quality  i>r  state  of  being  diminu- 
tive ;  smallness,  littleness. 

"The  diminiUiveness  of  hie  ligaia.'— Student.  IL  225 

* dim'-ish,  a.     [DiMMisH.J    Somewhat  dim. 

'•  Tiu  true,  but  let  it  not  l»e  known, 
ily  eyes  are  aomewnat  dnmifli  grown.' 

iufift :  citellu 4  liii-thdai/. 

*dimisslon  (di-mish'-un)  (1),  «.  [De- 
mission.)   Huimlity,  lowliness. 

"  Zeal  of  spirit  and  dimittion  of  mind."- fiamriojui  - 
Work*,  L  -iti. 

*dlmission  Cdi-mish'-iiii)  (1),  5.  [Lat. 
dimi^io,  from  dimiUo  =  to  dismiss  :  di  =  dis 
=  apait,  away,  and  viitto  =  to  send.] 

1.  A  dismissal,  a  leave  to  depart,  discharge ; 
release. 

"He  i_8  an'-inted  to  preach  difniMt'>n  to  the 
CRptives."— /Jar/Tow.-  Sermoiu,  voL  li.,  ser.  2a. 

2.  A  division,  a  section. 

"Tlie  lessons  of  the  proiihets  distrlbnted  Into  as 
many  hnptaruh,  or  Hi>ertura;,  or,  xh  some  lender  it, 
dimiuiom.~— Hammond:   H'ortv.  L  \J2, 

dun'-is-s6r-5^,  •  di-mis'-sar-Sr,  a.     [Lat. 

d'mlssnrins,     from    dimiss^is,'    pa.      par.     of 
dimitto.)  ' 


*  L  Ordinwry  Language: 

1.  Sending  away,  ditiniissing,  diHcimi^^g. 

2.  Giving  leave  to  depurt. 

II.  EccUs. :  Ix'ttei-a  dintissory  are  lettera 
given  to  ii  candidate  for  h<>ly  orle'-s  by  the 
bish'tji  of  the  iliocese  for  wUicli  he  has  a  title, 
and  aildre^sed  to  the  bishop  of  another  4>io- 
cese.  giving  leave  for  the  liearer  to  be  ordaiued 
by  him. 

"A  lormaJ  dotuount  kiiown  u  I,«ttcn  DiminDTy, 

flvi-n  to  a  uukIkI-iU-  lor  Holy  Uidci'«  when  UUt  owu 
i^Uup  Is  Hot  ^okiig  to  hold  sax  urdumtiuu." — Church 
T.m-i.  February  lo,  isSi 

•  di-mit',  v.t.  &  i.      [Lat.  dimitio  =  to  send 
away.  J 

A.  Trans. :  To  send  away  ;  to  permit  to 
leave, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  pass  into  ;  to  terminate. 

"ToeiJUhllc  river  of  Tweeri.  whuHe  u»e  U  coiuicqo, 
and  wiucii  utmLa  iu  the  muk.'—P.jutuaiii'i.  UtiitfjL, 
I>eceujL*er.  p.  l:<u. 

dim'-i-t^,  *  dim'-it-tjr,  «.  A  a.  {Gr.  ScVitoc 

(dimUos)  =  (s.  J  dimity,  (a  )inade  with  u  dimble 
thread  :  Al  =  ot«  {dii>)  =  twice,  twoluld,  and 
/iiTos  (mitos)  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  substuntive- : 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  fine,  white  cotton  goodft, 
with  a  crimped  or  ridged  surfjice ;  plain, 
Ktnped,  or  cros.-i- barred.  'Ihe  Greek  dimUos 
(doui.le  warp-tnre.id;  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  111  ml  ol  twilled  laoric. 

"  1  directed  a  trowu;  of  fine  dlmitty.'—  Wlteman. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  stuS'  described 
uuuer  A. 

'  'I'liy  dimity  breeches  will  be  murt&L** — Mayne: 
City  Mntcii.  1. 1. 

dim'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dim;  -ly.\ 

1.  ><it  clearly  or  plainly  ;  obscurely;  with 
iiuperleet  signt. 

"  These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  Good  I 
AUnitjlity,  Uiiue  tUie  uuiverMtl  irauie 
liius  tvoudruUB  fall  :  tuyoelf  iiow  woudruus  then  I 
To  UA  invmbie.  urcturt-y  sceu. ' 

jy.Oo-i-  P.I..V.  li-vw. 

2.  Not  brightly  or  IiiraiuousJy  ;  obscurely. 

"  Likti  a  eullfii  star 
Dimly  reflected  lu  a  loiioy  pool." 

WfjrUatO'jrih  :  Ktrartion.  bk.  17. 

3.  Not  with  a  clear  mind  or  tuidei  standing ; 
vaguely. 

diriTTi -ing,  •dymm-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k 
i.    Li>iu,  v.] 

A.  <t  B,  -4«  fw.  por.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  making  dim  or 
obscure  ;  the  state  of  becuniing  duu. 

"To  ft  ail  thedimmiTUj  of  uur  Bhiuin^  star." 

6ltuketp.  :  iUJuira  J  J  J..  U.  2. 

dimm'-ish,  *  dim-isll,  a.    [Eng.  dim;  -u^.] 

1.  Somewhat  dim  of  sight. 

2.  aomewhat  dark  or  obscure. 

•dim'-my,  a.  [Eng.  dim;  -y.]    Bather  dim, 
uOsculv. 

*'  Yon    dimm^y  clouds    which    well    employ    your 
stiining.'  buiney  :  .ircadtn.  bk.  ir. 

dim'-ness,  *  dlm-nes,  s.    [A.s.  dimness.l 

1.  llie  qunlity  or  st-ite  of  being  dim  OF 
obscure:  daikness,  obscurity. 


2.  Dnlne-ss  of  sight. 

3.  Want  of  apprehension  ;  dnlness. 

"  Answerable  to  this  dimnea  of  their  jwrception, 
was  the  whole  system  ajid  body  o(  ihcir  rehtfiou." — 
ilore :  ilKcay  of  Pie"j. 

4.  A  want  or  loss  of  brightness  or  lustre; 
dulness. 

di  mol'-to,  ftrfu.    [Ital.] 

Jl/iutc;  Very  much  ;  as,  alkgrodi  vwlto,  very 
fast. 

di'-tnorph,  s.  [Gr,  Biii.op<ito^  (dinmrphns)  =  of 
two  tiiMiis.]  Either  <if  the  forms  as.-,umed  by 
a  diniurphuiis  subsiancu  or  organisiiL 

^-mor-phan'-dra,  s.  [Or.  Bifiop^o^  (dimor- 
y-Aos)  =  two-lornied,*  ami  av^p  {am'r),  geuit. 
a.v6p6^  {n}ulros)  =  a  man,  used  by  modern 
boUinists  for  a  stamen] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  CaF-salpinieae.  the  tj-pical 
one  of  the  tribe  Diraorphandieu;  (q.v.). 

di-mor-ph^n'-dre-ae,  s.   pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 

dinLOiyUa)tdiXa),  and  Lat.  fern.   pi.  adj.  sulf. 

-«CB.] 

Bot. :   A  tribe  of  the  suborder  CtEsalpinie®. 


fito,  rat,  i^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there : 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  oiire,  ynlte.  cur,  rule,  full;  trj-, 


pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  i?6% 
Syrian.    ee,oe  =  e.     ey=^a.    qu  =  kw. 


aimorphant  hus— ding 
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dS-mor-phantb'-us.  *.     (Gr.  5tVop*os  (di- 

moiyluis)  =  two-furmcd,  and  ai'flo?  (autkos)  =  a 
blossom,  a  flower,  ao  ii:iiiieil  buraiiae  tlieie  are 
flowers  of  two  kiiuls,  some  producing  aud 
otlifis  not  producing  seed-s.] 

Hat.:  A  Keniis  "''  I'lai'ts.  order  Aralianere. 
Dimorphanthits  edulis  ii  employed  in  OUiua  as 
a  Slid  'ntie.  Its  younj;  shoots  iire  ie;^aided  as 
esculent.  The  Japanese  I'ut  the  root  alst) ;  it 
is  biltt:r,  aromatic,  and  of  agreeable  taste. 
(Liitdley,  &c.) 
^-mor'-phic,  a.  [Gr.  5t  =  5ts  ((/is)  =  twice, 
twniohl;  luopiv  (moi-/jh?)  =  fi>rm.  and  Kn;,'. 
adj.  siitr.  -ic.J  Haviug  two  distinct  forms; 
dimorplious. 

di-morph'-i-na,  s.  [Gr.  it  =  3iV  =  tmce, 
twuii'ld  ;  fj.opft>ri  (morj'lte)  =  form,  and  Lat. 
neiit.  jil.  adj.  snlT.  -inu.] 

Zool. :  A  hyaline  Foraminifer,  in  which  tlie 
eavlv  nhjimlturs  liave  the  alternate  gr'»wth  of  a 
Pulymorphina.  and  the  later  ones  the  linear 
arnin','timeut  of  a  Nodosiiria.  Dhaorphimi 
tuherona  is  the  type  of  this  dimorphous  Poly- 
mor|ihina.  Thev  are  found  both  fossil  and 
recent.     {Griffith  ^  He>i/rey.) 


ii  =  5t?  =  twire, 
=  form,  aud    Eug- 


teriiiediata 
ctured  aiid  quite 
Varioin:  Descent 


di-morph'-ism,  s.  [Gr. 
twiifi.ld  ;  fxop!^))  {moryke) 
auIT.  -i6-m.] 

1.  Cnistallog. :  Tlie  power  of  assuming  or 
crystidlii^ing  in  two  .tistinct  forma.  Sulphur, 
for  instance,  which  usually  crystallizes  in  the 
rhombic  system,  when  melted,  uiay  form 
monoclinohedric  crystiils.  This  projKjrty  has 
been  exj-lained  by  its  discoverer  on  the  prin- 
cii»le  that  the  form  and,  witli  it.  the  other 
physical  character's  of  a  body,  depend  not 
merely  on  the  chenii<-al  nature  of  the  atoms, 
but  also  on  their  relative  position.  Hence 
the  same  chemical  substance  may  fonn  two 
or  even  more  distinct  bodies  or  ndneral 
species.  Thus  carbon  in  one  f'U-m  is  the  dia- 
mond, in  anotlier  giaphite  ;  and  cjirliouate  of 
lime  appeai-s  as  cah--spar  or  as  armgonite. 
Even  the  temjierature  at  wliich  a  substance 
crystallizes  influences  its  fornis,  and  so  fur  its 
composition,  as  seen  in  arragonite,  Glauber 
Bait,  borax,  Jic 

2.  Zoot. :  A  difference  of  fonn  between 
members  of  the  same  species. 

"We  have  here  a  curious  aiid  inexpHtmltle  cnse  of 
dimorp  ixm.  t  r  some  of  ti.e  iem:i!e«  ..i  four  EuroiieKii 
BI>ecios  of  Dytiscua.  ami  of  c-ertjtiti  9|)eclea  o(  Hydri 
liorua.  hiive  their  elytra  eiuuoth  ;  ami  no   "  *  '"' 

gnulatioiis  lietweeii  eulcjit^d  or  ii *"' 

Boioott)  elytra  have  been  observea.' 
<ifMan  |ia:i).  ch.  x..  p.  U.i  (Note). 

3.  liot.  :  A  state  in  which  two  forms  of 
flower  aie  ])roduced  by  the  same  species. 

di-morph'-ite»  di-morph'-ine.  5.  [Gr.  5t 
=  6is  {dis)  -  twice,  twofold  ;  |Liop(>i)  (iiiorjilie) 
=  ftti-m,  figure,  and  Eng.  sufF.  -ite,  -ineiMin.) 

(q-v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhomHc  fragile  mineral  of 
two  types.  It  is  of  an  orange  or  satfron-yellow 
colour,  translncent  or  transparent.  Sp.  gr., 
3-53;  hardness,  15.  Compos.:  Sulphur, 
24-55  ;  arsenic,  75'45  =  100.     (Da)ia.) 

di-morpli'-O-ddll.  s.  [Gr.  St  =  815  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold  ;  |iiop<f>Ti  (morfihH)  =  form,  aud 
o6ovfi(odovs),  genit.  oid^TO^  {odontos)  =  at'toth.J 
Pa!(^ont.  :  A  genns  of  Pterosauria,  or  flying 
reptiles,  in  whifh  tlie  anterior  teeth  are  large 
and  pointed,  the  posterior  teeth  small  aud 
laneet-slijped. 

di-morpll'- 0U3,  a.  [Gr.  5i  =  ^t?  (dis)  = 
twice,  twof.dd  ;  tJiOo<t>n  Iniorpki)  =  form,  and 
Eiig.  adj.  snff.  -oua.] 

1.  Crystallog.  :  Applied  to  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  crystallizes  into  two  distiuct 
forms. 

"  How  shoalci  we  know  that  anlphur  1b  dimarjihoiu 
witUiiUt resort  to  the  crucible?"— A".  i/*i/A/(T.  In  CaiueU's 
Pop'i/tir  E<tucaCor,  pi.  il.  p.  35S. 

2.  n>-t.  (t  Z'lof. :  Characterized  by  or  ex- 
hibiting dimorplusm. 

dim'-ple,  s.     [A  nasalized  form  of  di)Yple,  a 
dimin.  frnm  dip  (q.v.) ;   lieuce  =  a  liltle  de- 
pression or  dip.     {Sl:mt.)'\     [DiMBLE.] 
L  A  little  depression  or  hollow. 

"  The  Karelen  podl's  dark  surface  .  .  . 
BlVMCs  into(i(mpte»Binall  luid  hrijiht" 

H'ordgivitrCh  :  Whilti  ime  of  Uylnfone.  Iv. 

2.  A  smnll,  natural  depressinn,  indt-ntation, 
or  Indlnw  on  the  face,  especially  on  the  chctlc 
or  chin,  seen  more  parLiculaily  in  the  young 
vhen  smiling. 


dim'-ple.  v.t.  Sc  i.    [Dimplb.  $.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  mark  with  dimples. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  lurni  dimples;  t(»  sink  in 
slight  holh.ws,  indentiiti"us,  or  depres-siona. 

"  Eun  lu  tnuayorta  to  the  Uimplinn  ileepa," 

HorUiiteorih  ■  hotntng  naVt. 

dim'-pled,  a.     (Eng,  dlmpl(e.);  -fti.] 

1.  Mai-ked  with  or  siukiug  into  slight  hol- 
lows or  depiessions. 

"TYio  dimpled  w titer  speaks  liin  lealoiia  (eivr." 

Thoina'Hi     Spring,  tSi. 

2.  Marked  vrith  dimples  on  the  face. 

"On  eacli  side  her 
Stood  pretty  itimnlfd  boys,  Iil;e  Buiihni;  Uui.ida  " 
miiakap.  :  Anto-iy  rf  Cleopatra,  ii.  %. 

dim'-pling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Dimple,  t-.J 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  partLcip.  aiij. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  sinking 
into  slight  Imllows  or  depressions. 

"Aud  praiaed  the  pretty  dimprtnn  ai  lilaaktn." 

lieaaiiumt  :  l/eniut/iltrodite. 

*  dim'-ply,  a.  [Eng.  dimpKe);  -y.)  Marked 
with  or  lull  of  dinii'les;  dimpled. 

"  As  the  Bniootb  surface  of  the  dimply  flood 
Tlie  sUver-elipiKiieil  vlrgiu  hgUtly  tiud. 

tVurtoil:  isit. 

dim-y'-ar'-i-a, s.  pi  [Gr.  5i  =  5ic  (dis)=twice. 
twofold  ;  |Lius*(nnw)  =  a  muscle,  and  Lat.  ueut. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  •aria.l 

Zool.:  That  division  of  the  Conchiferoua 
bivalves  whose  shells  are  cl-pst-d  by  two  ad- 
ductor muscles,  distinct  from  each  oilier,  as 
the  comm.m  edible  Mussel.     [Monomyaria.1 

dim-3^-ar'-l-an,   •  dlm-y-a-ry,  a.  &  s. 

[Dimyabia.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dimyariu  (q.v.). 

B.  As  svbst. :  One  of  the  Dimyaria  (q.v.). 
A  bivalve  with  two  muscular  impressions  on 
each  valve. 

dim'-y-lus,  s.  [Gr.  di  =  ii<>  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  ^luAos  (mulos)  =  a  grinder.) 

Pal-ront.:  A  genus  of  Mole-like  animals, 
belnnging  to  the  taniily  Talpidie,  and  founded 
upon  remains  from  the  Miocene  and  later 
Tertiary  deiiosits. 

din,  *  dene, '  dine.  •  dyn,  •  dsmne,  *  dune, 

5.  [A.S.  dyn,  dyne;  cogu.  with  Icel.  dynr ; 
Dan.  dot*;  Sw.  don  ~  a  rumbling;  Sansc. 
dhmii  ^  a  toiTent.]  A  loud  and  continued 
noise  ;  a  rattling  or  clattering  sound. 

"  With  din  of  mm*  and  miHstrelay." 

iVor'iswurth  :    H  tiUe  Hoe  of  liylttone.  IL 

din«r.(.  *».    [A.S.  d?/"'Ttari;  IceX.dynja;  Dan. 
done;  Sw.  duna  ;  Sansc.  dlivaii.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

1 1.  To  strike  or  stun  with  a  loud  continued 
noise  ;  to  harass  with  clamour. 

"  Riither  li'VB 
To  bait  tbe«  for  hla  bread,  and  din  your  ijiia 
With  hungry  ci  lea."    Olwa-f :  \'enic^  Preserved.  IL  I. 

2.  To  repeat  or  inii>ress  with  a  loud  con- 
tinued noise. 

"Dinninij  in  my  ears  the  folly  of  refusing  hooours." 
—F^eliltna:  Jouniei/fro.-i  tliU  World,  cli.  xxiii. 

■*  B.  IiUraiLs. :  To  sound  with,  or  as  with,  a 
din. 

"  The  gay  viol  dinning  In  the  vale. 

Heu/urd:  tiunnetg.  p.  2&. 

^an,  a.    [Dun.]    Dun ;  of  a  tawny  colour. 

"  Tf  It  be  snails  and  puddocka  tliey  eivt,  I  cauna  hut 
gay  1il-  is  like  iji»  iiietit ;  ii:.  ui.i  iia  a  ducken.  au'  h£  dry 
as  a  Fiutruiu  Bpaldiii.'  —HoMfn  4  Uael.  L  107. 

di-nar',  s.  [Persian.]  A  gold  coin,  the  unit  of 
v^lue  and  of  account  in  ticrvia,  identical  in 
value  with  the  Frencii  franc. 

"  In  the  Oriental  aerlea  the  very  rare  dinar  ot  A.D. 
TT,  th«;  fii-st  struck  svitli  purely  JMualiui  typoa.  Las  been 
acquu-ed.'— 7'inM;f.  Augiiat  8.  IST-i. 

*  ^n'-ar-ch^,  s.  [Gr.  5i  =  St?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twttfuld,  and  ap\r}  {arcltc)  =  a  government.! 
The  same  as  Diahcuy  (q.v.). 


v.i.     [Dut   tintekn.) 
hng  pain. 

CaVwl.  ATtgtictan. 


din'-dle.  *'  diu-dylle, 

To  tingle;  to  fetl  a  tiu^ 

"  To  tUnds/Us :  condolrro."- 

din' -die,  s.    [Dindle,  v.] 

Botany  : 

1,  Sonchus  oleractiis,  or  S.  arvensU. 

2.  Dandelion. 

din'-dling,  v^-  P^^-^  ^■'  ^  ^-    [D^dle,  ».1 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jmr.  &  paHicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


•■  Lnbort-rs  denyed  tioght  to  drme 
Kyt'ht-uJde  wortes.  F.  /'•'- 


C.  As  snbH.  :  A  tingling  p\in  or  Hcnsatioo. 

".  .  .  for  earea  luhe  luitl  Uitidling.'—LuHghaTn: 
Gard*yt  o/  UcultJi  liyrj). 

din-dy-me'-ne,  s.  [Gr.,  one  of  the  namei 
uf  (Jybele,  from  iM-ing  worshiitiwd  on  Mount 
Di)Hiymus  in  Gulatia.] 

Zool.  :  A  genns  uf  Trihibites,  the  tyiiical  one 
of  the  family  Dindymenida;  (q.v.). 

din-dy-men'-i-dsB, ».  pi.  (Lat.  dindymeniey 
aud  fciu.  pi.  adj.  sutl'  -idte.} 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Crustacenns,  onler  Trilo- 
bita.  It  is  identit^d  with  the  Zuthidie  of  Uar- 
rande.  It  has  a  semi-circular  heud-shleld,  no 
eyes,  tundd  cheeks,  ten  bfidy-rings,  with  a 
large  tail  divided  intobndy-nngs.  Only  knovra 
genus,  Dindymene,  found  intlicSdurian  rocka 

dine,  *  dyne,  *  dynyn,  vM  A  t.  [Fr.  diner; 
().  Fr.  dtsiier^  trom  Low  Lat.  disiio :  Kal. 
tiesino,  supposed  to  be  from  Ljit.  *  dcarno.  from 
deaenii  --  a  supper.  Skeat  rejeets  Mdin's 
etyni.  frnm  Lat.  •  desjejuno  =  to  break  oue's 
last.  In  breakfa-st.] 

A,  Intra)'^. :  To  take  dinner;  to  eat  the 
principal  meal  of  tiie  day. 

■■  Hm  he  dined,  canst  thou  tellf'—Shalttsp.  :  CoHth 
ianita,  V.  2. 

B*  Transitive: 

*  To  eat,  to  feed  on. 

i.m. 

2.  To  give  a  dinner  to  ;  to  provide  a  diuner 
for. 

"  Boll  this  restoring  mot  in  gen'roua  wlne^ 
And  set  beside  the  door  the  aickly  stuck  to  dine. 

Drydiiu:   \'irgil :  Uooryiciv..  'i'J'J.  410L    ' 

3.  To  afford  room  or  convenience  for  dining; 
to  at'commodute  at  dinner. 

•"A  Uibleinaasive  enough  to  have  d(n«(i  Johnny  Arm* 
strong  ;unl  Uls  merry  men.' — -icutt. 

^  (I)  To  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey:  (See 
extract). 

"This  proverb  [Todine  with  Duke  /7umpftr«j(]hath 
altered  the  origin^d  ine^iing  thereof,  (or  tlrat  It  sicnl- 
flt^  -aiend  t'iitere  •fuuurii.  to  ent  by  tlie  boni.il  o.  feed 
hy  the  favour  uf  iUiutlier  miin,  f>jr  Humphrey.  Duke  of 
GluiicesWr  .  .  .  »«*»  aw  ljusnita.1  tuwL  evtry  mjui  ol 
fashion,  otherwise  uiniruvided.  was  welcmne  to  dlu« 
with  him.  But  after  the  ilwtth  of  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey i'vhen  uuuiy  of  Jii8  lormer  itlui»-men  wcro  at  ft 
loss  lor  amenr.snieiit|  this  proverhUid  rtlt*T  Its  t.-oi)y: 
t"  Uiiie  loith  Duk^  J/wnpiiny  iioiwrtiiig  lo  tx  dinner 
leaa."— Fuller:   WorUiiet :  Loiuloit. 

(2)  To  dine  out :  To  dine  at  another  persfMi'f 
houae ;  to  dine  away  trom  home. 

dine,  s.    [Dine,  v.] 

*  1.  A  dinner. 

i  Dinner-time. 

"  We  twa  hae  paldl't  i'  the  ban^ 
Kiue  uiui'iiiii  sun  til  I  ditic." 

isaviui:  Auid  Lang Si/ru, 

din'-er,  «.    [Eng.  din{e)  ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  dines,  or  takes  dinner, 

•2.  [Dinner.] 

"Diner,  meale  :  ditner.' — Pahgrave, 

diner-out,  s.  One  who  habit'oally  dinea 
awiiy  irt'Ui  limne  ;  one  who  is  hciiueutly  in* 
vited  out  to  dmuer. 

•  din-et'-ic-al,  a.      [Gr.  amrrofos  (dincliluys\ 

lr«uu  Sii/ew  (dined)  =  to  move  rapidly.]  Whirl- 
ing round,  spinning  as  on  an  axis. 

"  It  hath  also  a  di-ietUul  motion,  .uid  rowla  ujwn  it» 
Owii  pules.' — iirovme:   Vulgir  Hfroara.itii-  vL.ch.^ 

'ding,  a.    [DiGNE.]    Worthy. 

■'  I  pniy  ibe.  hcuanii  vp  uiy  h.^ndla. 
And  be  Lhy  welebeluuil  <i\A<^r  Ui.>!f. 

Du„gl'it :    tirgi/.  1T9,  lOt 

•  cUng,  *  deng,  *  dinge,  '  dyng.  *  dyngo* 

'dyngen(pa.  t,  *  dung,  *duH(h  'dn»'i).  v.tt 
A-  I.  L-\.ti.  "  dencgau;  cogn.  with  led.  dcngja 
^  to  hammer  ;  Dan.  dienge;  Hw.  d'^nga  =  to 
bang.l 

L  Transitive : 

L  To  strike,  to  beat. 

■■  Hia  8un  w  itb  scuurges  for  to  dinyj* 


2,  To  throw  with  vjnlenoe,  to  i 

*'  Whom  there  charrct  v 


S<taea.  2,618. 

la^h  down. 

hecles  dnwne  diign." 
Iter:    \'i' gil ;  JitwidXIl, 

3.  To  pierce,  to  strike  through. 

•*  Srho  .  .  .  dituff  hla  stlf  with  aiie  dagger  to  ttu 
heart.  —DeHendmif  '  VUron..  bk.  ix..  cli.  xiv. 

4.  To  drive,  to  ihrost  out,  to  expel. 

*' The  VRliMut  Griek*  furth  fnie  tl.nir  luius  dang.' 
Uetleiidene:    \'irtue  A  Vyce :  Ki-e'g>e>m.  LW 

5.  To  drive  or  knock  in  ;  to  burst  (generally 
followetl  hy  in). 

■■  Tlia  causeway  wa8raile<l  fme  the  Ketbertxiw  to  the 
Btinkms  Style,  with  srakta  uf  timber  tiung  iii  tbs 
end.  ' — ■•yp'iltiittg :  TrouiL-J.  L  25. 


bSiL  b^:  poat.  5.5^1;  cat.  ceU.  chorns.  5liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  slii.  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =t 
Htoiu-tian  =  filiaa.   -tion.  -sion  =  8hun:  -tion.  -slon  =  zhun.     -Uous.  -cious,  -sioiis=8hus.    -We.  -die,  tc  =  b?l.  d^L 
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dinged— dinner 


6.  To  beat,  to  stibtlue,  to  overcome, 

"  W.VI1  ding  Jock  o'  Diiwatou  Cleu^li  now,  after  a' t  " 
—■Scuff/  I'liu  iliiniMiitij.  cli.  xxxvill. 

7.  To  exctil,  to  siirjiaas. 

"Fw  datig  tlie  brlt{lil«Ht  IxtAiitlKBOff  the  green." 
t'erguton  :  Poemt,  li.  Z 

8.  To  urge,  to  piL-Hs. 

"When  the  algno  wm  offeroil  to  him  |Atiftz|  Iw 
luiiuh,  ami  dmuj  uii  him,  bee  would  uot  buuo  It" — 
iiriKV .   hlf^en  Herinotit,  E  8,  6. 

H.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  liit,  to  strike,  to  beat 

"  The  gleymeu  ou  tho  tabour  ditiffe." 

Uavelok.  3,83». 

8.  To  drive. 

"  The  hate  ichouro  liopils  unil  dinffis 
In  furJia  scbaM,  uiiU  bniyia  lioru  uiid  thoro." 

Duu'jlnt :    VirgU.  3y2.  8. 

8.  To  rush  violently,  toattiick  Iloi'ooly. 
"  Thnn  thai,  that  saw  «na  Bi.niiiuly 
Th;iir  fityi-i  dytij  >in  thiilui,  war  sa  rrid, 
Tliat  thai  iiu  hint  tu  hclii  tbaim  tiad." 

/larbour.  xiv.  439, 

4.  To  fall  or  desiu-iid  heavily,  as  rain  or 
snow. 

5.  To  bluster,  to  bounce. 

"  He  huHs  and  divffi,  because  we  will  not  speud  the 
Uttle  WL>  li;WB  left,  Ui  got  him  the  title  of  lord  Strut." 
^Arf'uthnot. 

%  (])  To  diug  hack :  T.i  heat  back  ;  applied 
to  a  .state  of  waifiuo. 

"But  all  thir  nrt^iimciita  nit.ignve  this  nobl  tnar- 
quia  :  for  the  tails  cume  in,  and  were  dung  buck 
ai^ain.~~Sp<ildin!f,  il.  1.7. 

(2)  To  be  dung  by :  To  be  confined  by  some 
ailment. 

(3)  To  ding  doun :  To  overthrow. 

■■  Tho  toun 
Wea  takyn  thu»,  aud  dtnajyit  i/nun." 

Bartiour.  ix.  47S. 

(4)  To  (ling  off,  or  af:  To  drive  from. 

"  Qiihilk  iii;ianful]y  achupe  thuiui  to  wilh  etnud 
At  tbv  coist  syde,  luid  aintu  tiiaym  q^the  loud." 
Douglat:    VirgU.  '^li,  8 

(5)  To  ding  on :  It  is  used  ini7)er8onalIy,  aod 
applied  to  rain,  hail,  or  snow. 

"  Upon  the  3rd  of  October  in  the  afternoon  there  fell 
out  JQ  Miirnty  agreat  lain,  dinging  on  night  and  day.' 
^Sp'iUitij :  Trouiilet.  i.  o'J. 

(6)  To  ding  oneself  .\  To  vex  oneself  about 
anjthing.     (Scotch.\ 

(7)  To  ding  out: 

(a)  To  expel. 

"Seo  the  Britonla  war  common  ennytues  baith  to 
Scottia  and  Picbtis,  fi.>rce  i^  to  tbaym  to  be  reconaeid 
[reconciled]  or  ellis  to  be  scbamfully  doung  out  of 
Alhioii."—Hi;l{fndene  :  Cron.,  bk.  L  7  a. 

(b)  To  frustrate,  to  defeat. 

"  I  am  hopeful  that  the  bottom  of  theii  shall 

be  dung  out.  '—Daillie  :  Letters,  ii.  68. 

(8)  To  ding  over :  To  overturn,  to  overthrow, 
to  overcome. 

"  Then  Ajax,  wha  alaue  gainstood 
Goda,  Trojans,  sword  and  fire, 
See  him  that  ciidna  be  o'crcume 
Dung  o'er  by  liia  ain  ira  " 

Poems  in  the  Buc/ian  Dialect,  p.  38. 

(9)  To  ding  throw :  To  pierce ;  to  run  through 
the  hody. 

"  He  ddrjj  hyiii  throw  the  body  with  ane  Kwerd  afore 
the  alter  ol  Saucte  John."— Be llentiene  :  Cron..  bk.  x.v.. 
cb-ix. 

(10)  To  ding  to  dede  :  To  kill  with  repciited 
strokes. 

•■  Sone  entrit  thai  quhar  Sotheroune  slepand  war, 
Apoii  th.iiiii  set  with  sti-akia  sad  and  siir; 
FeiJl  frekia  tbar  thai  freris  dang  to  dede." 

naUace.  vii  435.     MS. 

(11)  To  ding  up :  To  break  up,  to  force  open. 

"  At  the  ludgiiiga  chosen  men  were  plantit  to  iling 
up  durres.  aud  nring  out  prisonerla," — Iliat.  Jama  the 
8ext.  p.  147. 

*  ding-ding,  s.     a  term  of  endearment. 

••  Lt>c  hetre  I  come  a  woing  my  dint-dini  " 

Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (16;Jl).     {Xarn.) 

ding-dong,  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  siihstantive : 

1.  A  rc'dnpUeation  of  ding,  intended  to  re- 
present the  sound  of  hells. 

"  I'll  begin  it— Ding  dong,  beli 
Ding  dony,  bell  " 
S!iakci(i>.  -•  Merchant  of  Venice,  lii  2. 

2.  Uornl.  :  A  striking  arrangement  in  whifh 
two  bells  uf  rlifferent  tones  arc  used  and  struck 
In  succession  to  mark  the  quarter-hours. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Pell-mell,  helter-skelter. 
"F.iIIiiij,'  (lawn  helter-skelter,  ding-dong."— Sterne : 

The  Fr.igmoit,  ch.  ii. 

'  ding-tlirift»  s.  A  spendthrift;  one  who 
ding.<  or  drives  away  thrift,  that  is  prudence 
and  economy, 

"  Xo.  but  beciuse  the  dini-nirif  now  Is  poore, 
And  knowea  not  where  i'  th'  world  to  borrow  more." 
Derrick:   Works,  p.  186. 

»  dinged,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Ding.] 


dinged-work,  s.  Work  embossed  liy 
blows  wjiich  di-preHs  oue  surface  and  raise  tlit- 
olliei'.     l(,'HAHiNrj.J 

dlh-ghy,  dinghl,  dlnghee,   dingey,  s. 

(Malii'aLta  dinye,  dunge.l 
Nautical : 

1.  A  row-boat  of  the  Hoogly,  which  pro- 
baldy  gave  the  name  to  the  little  jolly-boat  of 
tiie  merchant-service,  mentioned  below. 

2.  A  boat  of  Bonibiiy,  propelle<l  by  paddles, 
aud  having  one  mast  and  a  settee-sail, 

3.  An  extra  boat  of  a  ship  for  common  uses. 
It  is  Ldinker-built,  from  twelve  to  fouiteen 
feet  long,  and  has  a  beam  one-third  of  its 
h'liglh.  The  name  is  also  applied,  on  the 
Thames  especially,  to  any  small  rowing-boat 
not  outrigged. 

"  Thi>  water  being  found  jxartly  frcBb.  Mr.  t'lmtfer* 
took  tli«  dingeif  and  went  up  two  or  tlircc  miles."— 
Durtffin  :  Voyiige  routui  the  World  (1870/,  ch.  vlli.,  p.  «'j. 

din'-gi-l^  (1),  adv.     [Eng.  dingy;  -ly,]    In  a 
dingy,  soiled,  or  dirty  manner  or  state. 

•  din'-gi-l:j^  (2),  adv.    [Ding,  v.]     Forcibly. 

"  Do  confuto  so  dingVy  the  aentenco  and  saying  of 
Floribell  ■"— /7ui;j..(.'  IKorAi.  p.  370.     {Uavlei.) 

din'-^-ness,   s.     [Kng.    dingy;    -ness.^      The 
(lUidity  or  state  of  being  dingy. 

".  .  .  the  dinginest  of  the  colour. "—(?.  /t.  ttedgrov*. 
in  CaaselCt  TecJuiical  Jiducutor,  pt.  IL,  p.  267. 

■*  ding'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dino,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par.  tfi  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlm  verh). 

C.  An  subst. :  The  act  of  striking ;  a  stroke, 
a  blow. 

'■He  Bchal  be  dongun  with  uianl  dingingt."—Wy- 
cliffe:  Apoliig.,  p.  a". 

ding'-ing  (2),   s.     [From  the   sound.]     Ttie 
ringing  of  a  bell. 

"The  accuTBeu  dluginij  of  the dufitman's  bell. '— IK- 
Irving:  Sketch  Book.    \i)iivitt.) 

AUQ'-gle,  s.     [A  variant  of  dimhle  and  dimple 
(q.  v.).J  A  dell,  a  hollow,  or  valley  between  hills. 
"  Both  field  aud  forest,  dingle,  clitf  and  dell. 
And  Bi>litary  hearth,  the  signal  knew." 

ticotc :  Liidy  of  the  Lake,  ilL  L 

dingle  -  dangle,  a.  [A  reduplicate  of 
Dangle,  v.  {q.v.).J  Hanging  pendulous  or 
loosely ;  dangling. 

'By  dingle    ...    he  nndemtands  boughs  hanging 


din'-gle,   v.i.     [Dindle,    Dinle.]    To  shake, 
to  tremble  ;  to  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion. 

".  .  .  garrini,'  the  very  atane-and-1  ime  wa'a  dingle  wV 
Mb  acreechings. " — ScoU  :   Waverley.  ch.  xliv. 

din'-gd,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Zool.  :  Canis  Dingo,  the  Australian  dog,  an 
animal  of  a  wolf-like  appearance.  It  is,  in  all 
probability,  not  a  true  native  of  the  island, 
but  an  importation.  It  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  only  mammal  not  belonging  to  the  group 
of   Mai-supials    {Kangaroos,    Wombats,    «fec.) 


found  in  the  island.  It  approaches  the  Shep- 
herd's Dog  in  appearance :  the  head  is  elon- 
gated, the  forehead  flat,  and  the  ears  short 
and  erect,  or  slightly  inclined  forwards.  The 
body  is  thickly  covered  with  hair  of  two  kinds 
— the  one  woolly  and  grey,  the  other  silky  and 
of  a  deep  yellow  or  fawn  colour.  It  seldom 
barks  or  growls  if  irrit.ated,  but  erects  the 
hairs  of  its  whole  body  like  bristles,  and 
becomes  furious.  Owing  to  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  it  among  sheep,  enrleivours  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  the  race,  and  it 
is  now  only  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  island. 


din'-gjr.  a.     [Eng.  dung ; 
1.  Dirty,  soiled. 


-!/.] 


2.  Of  a  du.sky,  soiled,  or  dun  colour;  faded. 

"  Frcsli  feuialua  may  frequently  be  wen  paired  with 
battered,  fwiltid,  or  dirigj/  lualeft.'— //urwi/i.'  DticmU  of 
i/u'i,  gli.  jlI,  4W,  4V1. 

•  dlngyle,  v.t.     fDEios.]    To  deign. 

"...  bin  wald  ga  visit  hia  masoula,  and  wald  not 
dinayh:  him»eif  togK  from  bia  g^ilkrlu  to  bla  halt  for 
heriugof  aaenuoni-,"— A'nox.-  Letter  to  the  fattitful  in 
London  (Life,  L  SM). 

din'-ing,  jT.  jKir.,  a.,  &  ».    [Dine,  v.] 

A,  A:  E.  As  pr.  par.  &  parlidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  taking  dinner. 

dinlng-chamber,  s.    a  dining-room. 

"  1  came  no  sonni-r  into  the  dininjeli'iniber,  but  b« 
BtepB  me  to  lier  trencher  and  eteala  her  caiwn'B  leg."— 
Shakctp.  :  Two  Uentlemen,  Iv,  4. 

dining-hall,  s.    A  dining-room. 

dining-room,  s.  The  room  in  a  hotue 
in  w  liicii  the  principal  meals  are  taken. 

"Prmlem-e  iooV.  tlit-m  into  a  dining-room,  where 
Btoo<l  a  i>air  of  exceUent  Tlrgloahi."— //un^an:  Pil- 
grim't  Progress,  [it.  11. 

din'-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Prof.  Dint,  its  dis- 

coveier,  and  Eng.  sutl".  -ite  (^/m.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  inodcjrous  fragile  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  an  aggregation  or  druse  of  crystals, 
with  the  app.iarance  of  ice,  but  with  a  yellow 
tinge.  It  occurs  in  lignite  deposits  at  Luul- 
giana,  in  Tuscany.    (Dana.) 

di-ni-tro-,  in  compos.  [Pref.  di=stwice,  two- 
fold, and  Eng.  nitro-  (q.v.).] 

Cheni.  :  Ajiplied  to  compounds  in  which  the 
radical  (NO2)'  is  contained  twice,  having  re- 
placed two  atoms  of  liydrogen,  as  Diuitro- 
benzene,  C6H4(NU2)2- 

dinitro-phenol,  s. 

Chem.  :  Kitrophenesic  acid,  C(;H4(N02)20. 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
jihenol.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  prismatic 
crystals,  which  melts  at  104  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

dink,  a.     [Ger.  ding  =  gay.].     Neat,  tidy,  trim. 

"  My  lady's  dink,  my  Lidy'ti  drest, 
The  flower  and  f^ncy  oer  tl:e  weeL" 

Bu7-ns :  My  Lady's  Oown. 

dink,  V.t.     [Dink,  o.]    To  deck,  or  dress  out 

' '  Ve  may  stand  there,  dinked  out  and  dished  forth  m 
willing  mouthfou  to  eume  gomeral -"  —  A'ac/.tcomf « 
Magazine.  Nov..  1820,  p.  164, 

dink'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  dint;  -ly.]     Neatly. 
"  They  stand s-ae  dinJAn.  rank  and  file." 

R.  Oailouniy :  Poems,  p.  193. 

dinle,  dinnle,  5.    [Dinle,  v.] 

1.  A  vibration,  a  tingling. 

2.  A  thrilling  sensation,  as  applied  to  the 
mind. 

"  Ane  aye  thinks  at  the  first  dinnle  o'  the  BeuteDce." 
Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxv. 

dinle,  dynle,  v.i.  [Cf.  Dut.  tinuUn.] 
[Dindle.] 

1.  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

"  The  laiye  are  did  reirding  H-itb  the  msche, 
The  brayis  dynli:  and  all  doun  can  dosche." 

Douglas  :   VirgU.  294,  30. 

2.  To  make  a  great  noise. 

"  The  birnand  towns  doun  rollia  wilh  ane  rusche, 
Quhil  all  the  heuynnya  aynli'  with  tic  dusclie. 

Douglas :  VirgU,  SM,  89k 

3.  To  tingle. 

din'-mont,  '^  dil-mond,  5.  [Etym.  uncer- 
tain.] A  wether  in  the  second  year,  or  rather 
from  the  first  to  the  second  shearing, 

"  Kebbis  ."uid  dniUs.  gylmyra  and  dUmondit," — 
Compl.  of  Scotlatid.  p.  103. 

din'-na,  v.  &  neg.  [A  Scots  contr.  of  do  Ttof.) 
Do  not. 

" '  And  the  mom's  sabbatV  too,"  aaid  the  querist,  "  I 
dinna  keii  what  will  be  done.'  " — Scott :  iiuy  Manner- 
ing,  ch.  xxxvi. 

din-na-good,  din-na-gnde.  a.    [A  Scots 

contr,  of  do  no  fjuoL]     Worthless,  disreput- 
able, good  for  nothing, 

"The  wee  bit  prodigal,  dinnafjood  lassie  that  wsb 
here."— ffroiOTue  of  P,odsbeck.  iL  163. 

dinned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Din,  t;.] 

*  ^n'-ner,  v.i.    [Dinner,  s.]    To  dine. 


din-ner,  *  dener,  *  diner,  *  dyner. 
*  dyneer,  "  dynere,  s.  (Fr.  diner,  o,  Fr, 
disner  =  to  dine  ;  the  infin.  being  used  sub- 
stantively,] 


ftte,  fS.t,  ^re,  amidst,  what,  fStM^  fSeittaer :  ire,  ^ret,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre  ;   ptne.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pfit, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son :   mute,  ctib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  SjhHan-    »,  oe  =  e ;  oy  =  a.     q.n  =  kw. 


dinnerless— dintlesB 
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1.  The  principal  inea!  of  the  day,  corre- 
■ponding  t(»  the  iict7ri'oi''(Zei?>»iO(i)of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  creJta  of  ♦'.c  Koniims.  It  is  eaten 
at  various  times  troni   nhd-Uay  to  evening. 

[DiNNER-HOUH.] 

"  Let  me  not  stay  a  Jot  (or  dintier ;  go.  get  it  ready.  * 
—Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  4. 

2.  A  feast,  an  entertain uient. 

dinner-hour,  s.  The  hour  at  which  one 
dines  ;  tlie  time  set  aj'art  for  dinner.  In 
mediaival  times,  and  indeed  np  to  tlie  end  of 
last  century,  the  usual  hour  was  about  mirl- 
day.  Since  tlien  the  hour  has  ^Tadually 
become  later,  till  u<nv  from  six  p.m.  to  ei.^llt 
p.m.  is  the  usual  hour  among  the  wealthier 
classes. 

"The  boats  being  hauled  on  shore  at  our  dinner- 
hour,  we  were  adiiiiriuK  from  tlie  distance  of  haU-a- 
mlla  a  per|>eiidicular  cliff  o(  ice."— Oarwin;  Voyage 
Hound  the  World  (1870).  ch.  X..  p.  224. 

dinner-time,  s.    The  same  as  Dihnbb- 

HOUB  (q.V.). 

"At  dinner -tiin^  we  lauded  among  a  party  of 
Fuegiaus. "—flarwm.-  Voyage  Round  the  World  {X^IO), 
ch.  X.,  p.  218. 

din'-ner-less,  a.   [Eng.  dinner;  -less.l  With- 
out dinner. 

"To  din©  with  Duke  Huiuphvey.  importing  to  be 
dinnerless." ~ Falter :   Worthies;  London, 

•  din'-ner-ljr,  a.     [Eng.  dinner  ;  -ly.)     Apper- 

taining to  dinner;  attending  upon  dinner. 
"Agent,  of  her  majestleo  prlvi-thaiiil>er  cumln^  to 
a  merry  recorder  of  Londun.  about  some  state  afiaire, 
met  him  by  chance  iu  the  street  goiug  to  diuuer  to 
the  lord  malur.  and  proffered  to  deliver  him  his  en- 
charge,  but  the  dinnerly  officer  was  so  h-ialy  on  hia 
way  that  he  refused  to  heare  him.  poasting  him  over 
to  anuther  seaaon.  the  gent  notwithatandiug  still 
urged  him  to  audience,  without  discovering  either 
who  he  was  or  what  he  would." — Copley:  Witk,  Fits, 
and  Fancies  (16H|.    {Nares.) 

•  din'-ner-^,  o.     tEng.  rfinner;  -y.]    Pertain- 
ing to  dinner. 

"The  dtfrntfry  atmosphere  of  the  Balle-A-manger. " 
ItTt,  Qatkell:  Curious  if  True.    {Davies.) 

din'-nle,  v.  &  s.    [Dinlk.j 

din' -nous,  a.    [Eng.  din;  -oiw.]    Noisy 

•■Ye're  I       '"   ' 
wuda  here 


Ye're  haudin'  up  your  vile  dinnout  goravich  i'  the 
(In  hi-.Tf"-~Saint  Patrick.  11.  357. 


di-no-brj?"-i'-na,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  Sivoi  (dtno«)  = 

a  whirling,  a  rtmnd  area  ;  ^puoc  (bruon)  =  a 
kind  of  seaweed,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ina.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Infusoria.  It  contains 
two  genera,  Diuobryon  and  Epipyxis. 

^-nob'-ry-Sn,  s.    [DiNorfRviNA.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Uinobryina.  It  is  distinguished 
from  Epipyxis  by  an  interior  red  pigiuent-spot 
and  a  ttagellifomi  filament.  There  are  four 
species. 

di-noc'-er-as,  s.  [Gr.  fieif6«  (deinos)  =  ter- 
rible, and  ((€(>«  (keras)  =  a  horn,  pi.  KtpaTa 
(kerata).'] 

P(dmont. :  A  genus  of  Hammalia,  order 
Dinocerata  (q.v.). 

di-n6-9er'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
diyiocfrns  (q  v  ).] 

PaifEont. :  An  order  of  Mammalia  having  on 
each  of  the  four  feet  five  well-developed  toes, 
each  terminated  by  a  hoof.  There  are  three 
pairs  of  horn  cores.  No  upper  incisors  ;  upper 
canines  assuming  the  form  of  long  tusks 
directed  downwards.  The  species  are  large 
mammals  fium  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 
Prof.  Cope  ranks  the  UinoceraU  as  an  aberrant 
group  of  Uiigulata.while  Prof.  Marsh  considers 
them  a  distinct  order  intermediate  between  the 
Perissodactyle  Ungulata  and  the  Proboscidea. 

di-no-ch&r'-i-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  dino- 
char{is);  L:it.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idcE.] 

Zool:  A  family  of  loricated  free-swimming 
Rotifers,  with  three  genera. 

di-nocli'-a-ris,  s.  [Gr.  Slvo^  (dtuos)  =  a 
whirling,  and  xop«  (charts)  =  grace,  pleasure.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Rotatoria,  the  type  of 
the  family  Diuocharidie.  The  lorica  is  vase- 
Bhaped,  with  projecting  plates,  or  dorsal 
spines ;  head  retractile,  eye  single  ;  foot  and 
toes  very  long,  the  former  bearing  spines. 
There  are  three  species. 

•  din-om'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6i  =  fit?  (di5)  =  twice, 
twofuld,  and  coaio?  (nomos)  =  a  pasture,  a 
region.  1 


Bot.  :  A  ttirtii  applitid  to  a  group  of  plants 
whiidi  occurs  in  two  of  the  six  great  divisions 
of  the  globe.    {lial/our  :  Botany,  §  1,151.) 

din-oph'-ia.  s.  [Gr.  &etv6^  {deinos)  =  strange, 
dreadful,  and  vias  (ophis)  =  a  snake.) 

I'alcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Ophidia,  fnrmed  for 
the  reception  of  a  gigantic  constricting  ser- 
pent from  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  United 
States. 

din-dph'-J^-sia,  »-  [Gr.  Seivd?  (deinos)  = 
strange,  dreadful,  and  <f>ii(7«(p'tws(s)=natur<>.l 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Infusoria  belonging  to 
the  family  Peridiniidse.  They  are  marine. 
There  extends  down  the  body  a  folded  crest 
or  fringe,  like  that  of  Stentor,  except  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  carapace.  A  crown  of  cilia  exists 
round  the  neck,  imd  a  longer  flagelliform 
tllament. 

dx-nor'-m-dse,  dj-nor-nith'-i-dse,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  diiioni(is),  and  Lat.  fem.  1)1.  adj. 
suflf.  -idfP.] 

Ornith.:  A  family  of  fossil  Ratite  birds 
found  in  New  Zealand,  aud  believed  to  be 
akin  to  tlie  StruthionidiP,  or  Ostriches.  Chief 
genera,  Dinornis  and  Palapteryx.  The  natives 
called  these  birds  Moas.  They  have  the  wings 
useless  for  flight,  their  place,  however,  being 
supplied  by  strong  cursorial  feet.  They  occur 
in  the  Post-Tertiary  of  Recent  deposits  in 
New  Zealand.  Type,  Dinornis  (q.v.).  [Moa.] 
There  are  other  species  from  the  European 
Miocene. 

di-nor'-nis,  dei-nor'-ms,  s.  [Gr.  6(iv6<i 
('deinos)  =8trange,  unusual  . .  .  fearful,  terrible, 
dreadful,  and  opvi<i  (ornv^)  =-  a  bird.) 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  founded 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  jmblished  by  him  in  Nov., 
1839,  with  much  sagacity,  on  the  authority  of 
the  fragment  of  a 
femur  brought  from 
New  Zealand.  Sub- 
sequent discoveries 
have  brought  to 
light  several  species 
of  Dinornis.  and 
some  allied  genera. 
Dinornia  gigantetts 
was  froui  ten  to 
eleven  or  twelve 
feet  higli.  or  one- 
third  higher  than 
the  tallest  ostrich  ; 
D.  stnithioid£S  waa 
seven  feet,  or  the 
height  of  an  ostrich 
of  moderate  size  ;  D. 
dromioides  five  feet,  DINOK^■l.■^. 

or  tliat  of  the  emu  ; 

and  D.  dUliforviis  four  feet,  or  between  the 
cassowary  and  the  dodo.  The  Maories  say 
that  these  birds  co-existed  with  their  an- 
cestors, and  bones,  with  the  fragment  of  an 
egg-shell  apparently  bm*nt,  found  by  Mr. 
Walter  Mantell,  seem  to  confirm  the  belief. 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol  Soc.,  iv.  225-241  ;  vi.  319- 
342,  iic.) 

di'-no-saur,    *  dei'-no-saur,   s.       [Dino- 

SAURiA.]  A  member  of  the  sub-order  Diuo- 
sauria. 

".  .  .  Id  the  Dinosaur  it  may  be  a  questioa."— 
Buxley,  iu  <iuar.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  xxvi.  (1S70),  27. 

di-no-sau'-ri-a,  *  dei-no-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi 

[Gr.  Seivoi  (deinos)  =  strange,  unnatural,  .  .  . 
fe.ai'ful,  terrible,  dreadful,  aud  o-aupos  (sauros), 
or  (TavfM  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pfdteont.  :  A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  Reptiles 
established  by  Herman  von  Meyer  iu  1832, 
and  subsequently  called  by  him  Pachypodes, 
or  Pachypoda.  In  1841  Professor  Owen  gave 
them  the  name  which  they  still  retain,  Dino- 
sauria.  Huxley  places  them  as  one  of  two 
sub-orders  under  his  order  Omithoscelida 
[Ornithoscelida],  and  thus  defines  them  : 
Cervical  vertebrae  short,  femur  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  tibia.  Huxley  divides  theui 
into  three  families  :  the  Megalosauridce,  the 
Scelidosaurida,  and  the  Igiiauodontidse  (q.v.). 
(Quar.  Jour.  Geol  Soc.  xxvi.  (1870)  1-51.) 

^-no-sau'-ri-an,    *  dei-no-sau'-ri-an, 

a.  &  5.  [Mod.  La't,  diiiosauriia),  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  ndj, :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the 
Dinosauria. 

'■.  ,  .  s  thoroughly  dinotaurian  aspect."— ftmir. 
Jour.  Qeol.  Soc,  xiiv.  48. 


B,  As  subst.  :  A  niembfir  of  the  sub-orrler 
Dinosauria.  (Owen:  lieport  on  British  Fossil 
Iteptil&s,  1841.) 

^-no-the're,  s.  [Denotiierium.I  Any 
individual  of  the  fossil  genus  Dlnotherium 
(q.v.). 

di-no-ther'-i-tim,  s.  [Gr.  Sfu-o?  (deiww) 
=  .  .  .  terrible,  and  5<^pioi' (fft«i"ion)  ^  a  beast, 
a  wild  animal.] 

Palaeoiit.  :  Ageims  of  fossil  mammals  gener- 
ally referred  U)  the  order  Probnscidea,  or 
to  the  order  Cetacea.  Dinnthcrinvi  gigan- 
teum,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  lowe" 
jaws  were  found  in  Miocene  sanrl  at  Ep 
pelsheim    on    the    Rhine    by  Klipstein,  am 
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were  described  by  Kaup,  was  apparently 
larger  than  the  elephant.  Its  tusk.s,  whicn 
projected  from  the  lower  jaw,  curvfi  down- 
wards, and  were  used  by  the  animal,  which 
was  semi-aquatic,  to  support  its  head  upon 
the  shore.  It  is  believed  that  it  had  a  short 
flexible  trunk. 

din-ox'-ide,  s.   [Seedef.]    An  erroneous  form 

of  dioxide  (q.v.). 

din'-sdme,    a.      [Eng.   din;    -some]     NoUy, 
diiuiing. 

dint.  *  dent,  *  dunt,  *  dynt.  •  dyntto,  $. 

[A. a.  dynt;   cogn.  with   Icel.   dyntr  =  a  dint 
dynla  -  to  dint ;    few.  dial,  dunt  =  a  stroke 
dunta  =  to  strike.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

'■  At  a  dint  he  slow  them  thre.'       ffaveiok,  1,807. 

2.  The  mark,  dent,  or  indentation  caused  by 
and  remaining  after  a  blow. 

"  From  Kablbouokka's  forehead. 
From  hi3  BUOw-benvrii'l^IeJ  tresaea. 
Droi)a  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heaxT- 
Making  dints  u|ion  the  aahea" 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Biawatha,  IL 

'  II.  Figuratively : 

1,  A  blow,  a  calamity. 

"  Thujrh  Adamtas  gillteaa  dinnt, 
Wa£s  all  maiinkiun  thurrhwimdedd," 

Ormi^um,  4,29& 

2,  Power,  force. 

"  O  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity." 

Shaketp.  :  Julius  Casar,  UL  1 

^  By  dint  of:  By  means  of,  by  the  power  or 

force  of. 

■■  Alone  able  to  make  these  dUcoveries  by  dint  10 
m>»jn."—Bi>lingbrokc  :  Essays,  iii.  ;  Monotheitnv. 

dint,  *  diinten,  •  dynt,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dvkt,  <.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  beat,  to  strike,  to  drive  with  blows. 

"  Dunt  tbe  develea  thider  in," 

Metrical  HomUies,  p.  xlL 

2.  To  make  a  dint,  indent;ition,  or  hollow 
in  ;  to  dent. 

"  There's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword. 
A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose." 

Byron  :  The  Oiocnur. 

3,  To  imjiress  deeply. 

•'  Fall  foul  the  hand  which  twiids  the  steel 
Around  the  coursers  thunderiug  heel : 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
Un  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  groaud." 

Scott  :  yvrma  n  Horseshoe,  L 

•  B.  Intrans.  :  To  strike,  to  beat,  to  hit, 

•■  Dougbtcly  dynlatut  on  mules  and  on  pt^de." 

Tovmeley  Myrteries,  p.  SSI 

dint'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dint.] 

dint'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dint,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :   The  act  of  striking,  beating, 
or  iudeuting. 

dint'-less,  a.     [Eng.  dint;    -less.]    Without, 
or  free  from  any  dinta. 

••  Veilin?  with  hushed  softness  its  dtntless  rocka."— 
Rtakin. 


l>6il.  bo^;  poftt,  J^^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,   exist,     ph  -  1 
-dam,  -tian  =  shan,    -Uon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun,    -cious,  -tious,  -sloas  =  shiis,    -ble,  -die.  4c.  =  b^l,  d«L 
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dinnmeration— dionysiao 


■  dl-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.  [L.it.  dinmneratio, 
fioiii  ditiuiiuTiUiis.  i-.i.  imr.  uf  diniiiiiero  =  to 
count  nji.j  The  act  of  iiuiuberiug  or  couutiiig 
out  singly. 

di-d9'-€-sail,  a.  4;  b.    [Ft.  diocSsain ;  8p.  & 
Itil.   dU'CCiUiio  :     Port,  dkcesano,   IVoin  Low 
Lat.  f/'Vircfwa/iu*,]    [DiocESK.] 
A*  Asiulj.:  Of  or  purLaiiiiiig  to  n  diocese. 
"Klther  l>y  dlncesin  or  pruvlucl&l  tyuoda.'—JifJil' 
tnitn  :  il'i  S<:iJil  urt,  ]},  18fl. 

B.  .-13  snbstanlloe .' 

1.  One  who  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
over  Ji  dince^ie  :  the  liislio]*  of  a  diocese.  'J  ho 
term  diocesiin  is  more  hniited  than  bishop,  the 
lattur  itiL-liiiIing  nil  the  iiecnliar  fmictionH  of 
the  e|iiscop;tte.  while  the  fnniier  \vva  rcf'Tnnre 
only  to  tlie  hunnds  iu  which  these  functions 
8h;ill  lie  exercised, 

t  3.  {PI):  Clergy  having  any  dignity  in  a 
diocese. 

"  TU?  bishops  sold  to  th©  oamteH.  nnd  to  other  eccle- 
■lostl'-n.  tlioir  d-.<:-<nnM.  tliU  Ub«rty."— i/'ruuAarf / 
Rab<t  ii».  bX  IL,  cU.  vlL  (uot«). 

diocesan  court,  t. 

Eccles.  :  A  consist^rial  or  consistory. 

di'-6-9ese,    •  dl-o-oise.    *  dl-o-oyse,  «. 

[Fr.  diocesf.;  Lat.  duK^xsiA,  fnim  Gr.  fitoiVtjTi? 
(dioilesU)  =  hnuseUeepiiig,  administration  ; 
3ioticpu>  ((Hoifreo)  =  to  Uee])  house,  to  maua^'e  : 
di  =  '^loi  {dla)  =r  thrnugli,  and  oI*(«u»  {oikfo  =  to 
Inhabit;  o*«o<;  (o//'oa)=a  house;  Port,  diocese ; 
Ital.  tfe  Sp.  dioce^i.) 

1.  The  teiTitorinl  district  or  portion  of  the 
Chnri'h  forming  the  spiritual  juiisdictiou  of  a 
bish')i>. 

*■  Tlio  hishona  of  several  extensive  (tincet^a  were  nble 
to  re mrt  to  liliii  tliat  nut  n  aint'lodluenter  was  t<.  I>e 
loiiml  within  tUelr  jurisUictiuii."— J/<M;au^«u  ■  Uut. 
Xnij.,  oil.  I. 

*  2.  A  division,  a  distriitt,  a  province. 

"  He  .  .  .  Iiail  tn  every  dfooj/ffl&dyuerse  Dam&"— 
Bir  T.  Afore:  Hor/tt.  p.  2il. 

II  Even  as  early  as  the  New  TesLimcnt 
history  we  find  smne  t»lain  rndicatlfms  of  the 
rise  of  the  diocesan  eysteui,  in  the  cast-s 
resj>ectively  of  Jainfrt,  Bi.-*hoi.  of  Jenisalem  ; 
Timothy,  Bishoj)  of  Ephesua  ;  Titus,  of  Crete: 
to  whoui  may  be  Jiihh-d  the  Angels  or  Bishops 
of  tne  Seven  Chuiclies  iu  Asia.  These  weie 
resi  lent  in  cities,  ami  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  and  inferior  (■ler;;y  in  those 
cities.  !ind  probaMy  in  the  couiitrv  ndjacent. 
To  these  episcopal  distiii-ts  ht  hishnprics  the 
Dame   of  Dioce^^e   was  not  given  till  the  be- 

f inning  of  the  fourth  century.  Previouslv  to 
hat  period  they  were  denominated  Paiochia. 
ilioc-cs^t  rft.itn  rhis  iinnntiv.-  ni'-niiiii;:,  indi- 
CMtiii-  the  ti-rrit.>ries  ..t  juriMhelion  nl'  lunhups 
in  the  Itum^iii  Oith.-Iic  m.d  I'mtistaut  K\nH- 
Copiil  Chiiiclii'H.  Kauh  of  the  ><tnU-s  uf  (be 
Anierii'iiii  UnidU  pujiiscfwes un« uf  rnme  diijceeieB 
of  fHch  (.f  tht-^H  thnrcbfs.  while  tliey  are 
numerous  nt  (iteut  llrilaiii  HMd    (ivhtnd. 

TI  For  the  dilf-'renee  between  diocese  and 
hWiopric.  see  Bishopkic. 

•di-6-9es8'-tier,  ».     [Diocese.]     One  who 
belongs  to  a  diocese. 

•*  Fftrishooers  or  dioc«tener».''—Baoon, 


*di'-6-9ess. 


(Diocese.] 


dU-dc-le-a  (pi.  di-oc'-le-ae),  s.     [Named 
after  Diocles   Carystinua,  an  ancient  Greek 
botatnst.J 
Botany  : 

1.  Sinn  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceons  plants, 
the  typitaii  one  "(  the  sub-tribe  Dinrlfa;  (qv.). 

2.  Pl.iD'incU<v):  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionuceoua 
plants,  tribe  Ph;iseuleit. 

S>i-o-Cle  -tian.  «.  &  a.    fLat.  Dioch'.tianus.] 

A.  A'i  fit  .-f. ;  'I'he  name  of  one  of  the 
Roman  emiKJiors.  prochdnied  at  ChaJcedoii, 
in  A.D  2S(.  Ill  IiKs  leign  took  pUee  one  of 
the  crudest  persecutions  of  the  Christians. 
He  was  nri^inalty  :i  private  snldier.  He  re- 
sijmed  the  snvereignty  iu  a.d  305,  oud  diixl 
nine  ye;irs  after. 

B.  As  iulj.  :  (.See  the  compounds). 

Diocletian  era,  s. 

Chron.  :  An  era  used  by  Christian  writers 
tintil  the  intr'"tiii-li,.n  nf  the  Christian  eia  in 
the  sixth  eentin-y,  and  still  ejnployiii  by  the 
Abyssiuians  and  0<Mts.  It  dutes'  fr'Mii  the 
day  Oh  wliich  Dinclrtian  was  pnn  lainicd 
£in|>eit)r  (August  29,  284),  and  is  hIko  ralb-d 
the   Era  nf  Maityrs.  Irom  Ihe  perse'rution   of 


Christiana   in    the   last  year  of   Ida   reitm. 
iiiaydn,  Ac.) 

Diocletian  window,  ». 

Arch. :  A  Veiietian  window. 

di-oo-ta  lie'-dral«  a.     [Gr.  At  =  a«  (dii)  s 

twice,  twoiold.  and  iiug.  oclal^edral  ((j-v.).] 

CrystfUlog.:  Having  the  form  of  an  octahe- 
dral prism  with  tetraiiedral  suniinits. 

di-6d-i-a,  «.  [Gr.  it  =  Aid  (dUi)  =  through, 
across,  and  6A6^  (JuaIjs)  —  u  way.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  pliiits,  consisting  of  trail- 
ing shrubs  or  herlis,  with  small  white  flowei-s. 
natund  order  Unbiaceai.  'I  hey  are  natives  of 
the  warm  paits  of  America  and  .U'rica.  'i'he 
name  is  derived  fi'un  many  uf  the  species 
growing  by  tiio  roadside. 

di'-d-ddn»  s.  [Or.  Ai  =  Ai?  (dts)  =  tiTice,  two- 
fohl,  and  6Aou«  (fidotui),  gcuit.  odorrof  (odoatos) 
=  a  tooth.  J 

Ichthn.:  A  genus  of  teleostean  tlnh,  family 
Gymuodontes,  order  Plei-tognathi,  deiivjug 
their  name  from  the  fact  that  tiie  iv.uy-cla.I 
teuninations  of  the  jaws  show  no  suture,  and 
Die  lish  thus  appear  to  possess  but  two  teeth. 
The  body,  as  in  other  members  of  the  timily, 
can  be  inflated  witii  air  till  the  creature  Uuats 
on  the  surJace  of  the  water  under  hide  upiier- 
most ;  it  is  likewise  covered  with  ossiHiyitions 
iu  ihe  skin,  eauii  with  a  iMiir  of  lateral  mots 
and  a  stifT.  mnvable.  erectile  spine.  The  ro- 
tnndityof  these  tlsh  when  distended  hase-iined 
for  thrni  the  nanie  of  Globe-lihh.  or  Prickly 
Gh>l.e-lish  {Orbes  epiiieux  of  th«  French),  in 
addition  Ut  tlie  designations  P«>rcupinB-tish 
and  Sea  tl edgenog,  suggested  l>y  the  numerous 
spines.  Tht'  li>ur  sfiecies  of  Diodon  are  found 
in  all  the  seas  between  the  Tropii-s,  and  lunge 
to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  laigestsi-eci- s 
(Diodnn  hystrix)  attains  the  length  of  two 
fe<'t  six  inches.  The  food  of  Dirtdon  coMsi.sts 
of  crii3tai:ean3  and  sea-wewls,  for  the  tritunt- 
tion  of  which  its  jaws  are  admimbl/  adapted. 
This  genus  has  by  some  naturalists  beeumade 
the  tyjie  of  a  family  Di<Klyntidab. 

di-o-don'-ti-ds,  «.  pt.    [Mod.  Lat  diodon; 

t  eimncctive,  and  Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  sufT.  -ic/or.] 

hlUhy.:  A  familvof  Hshes,  <.f  which  Diod<.n 

is  tiie  type.     It  iielongs  to  tlie  "nlerTeleostei,' 

and  tht-  sub-onler  Plectognathi. 

di-ce'-^i-a,  «.  [Or.  At  =  At?  (dls)=  twice,  two- 
fuld,  and  otfcoc  (uiLos)  —  a  h<mse.] 

Bot :  The  twenty-second  cla.ss  in  the  Lin- 
n£eaii  system.  It  comprehends  those  plants 
which  have  the  stantiniferousaud  pistilUt'eious 
flowers  on  separate  individuals. 

di-oe'-^lous,  di-ce' -91-011,  a.     [Mod.  Lat 

di(cc((a),  and  Eng.  adj.  siitf,  -ous,  -ian.] 

1.  Bot.:  A  term  applied  to  unisexual  plants, 
sneh  as  the  willow  and  hemji,  in  whicli  the 
8t:tiuiniferous  and  pistUiilerous  tiowei^  are  on 
Bejiarate  individuals. 

"  Moucecioiu  mid  diwdnwt  ptimts  are  produced  by 
the  BU|>))i't:88i>iii  of  Uie  easeutiKi  ur^aua  uf  tuo  fluwura.  ' 
— B'tlf'-ur  ■  tintany.  s  t>48. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  aftjdied  to  those  animals 
In  whicli  th"  sexes  are  ilistinct :  tliat  is,  those 
in  which  the  ovum  is  priwiuced  by  one  in- 
dividual I  tcmalt)  and  tlie  s(.erin.tt'>Z'n)i.|  by 
aiinther  (male).  It  is  opposed  to  Monoecious 
(q.v.J. 

di-ce'-9i-oiis-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dioecious  (q.r.) ; 

Bot. :  In  arlifeciooR  mariner;  having  stamens 
or  pistils  luditlei'eut  plants. 

dioeciously-hermapZirodite,  a. 

lii't.  :  Heruiaphi'idite,  but  yut  not  having 
pel  lect  stitnieiisaudpjsidiu  any  one  individual 


tdi-<)e'-9i011S-neS3,  a.  [Eng.  diacioiis; 
•iin&i.]  Tlic  quality  or  state  of  being  ditecious. 

tdl-oe' -91^01,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  diit^in),  and 
Eng.  sull'.  -ism.\  The  same  as  Diceciousnkss 
(qv.). 

Di-og'-en-es,  «.  [Gr  ]  Tlie  nnme  of  a  cele- 
biatcd  tii-eek  I'hilosnpher,  a  native  nf  Siuope. 
He  WHS  llie  ^{\  ciple  nf  A u.  islliene.s.  the 
founder  of  tlie  C>nie  selm.tl  of  jinilowiphy. 
He  was  1m. rn  in  B.C.  4l;{  His  utter  disregard 
of  «ll  the  conveiiii-ncs  and  comlorta  ol  life 
caused  liirn  gicat  nornriety.     He  woi-e  a  coarse 


cloak,  and  lodged  (n  a  tub  or  cusk.  In  his  old 
au'e,  wlicu  sailing  .  Mn  Athens  to  Algiua.  be 
waj  captui-ed  by  pira..  -  and  cariie^l  to  Crete, 
where  liu  was  sold  as  «  slave  to  a  wealthy 
Corinthian,  named  Xeniades,  who  made  him 
tutor  id'  his  children,  and  eventually  gave 
him  his  freedom.    He  diedat  Corinth.  B.C.  323. 

Dlog^enes'  crab,  s. 

Z'loi.  :  A  species  of  Caenoblta  so  called 
from  its  liabii  nf  making  its  le^idence  In  a 
shell,  as  Diogenes  dhl  in  his  tuo.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Eomewhat 
resembles  the  Hermit-crab. 

Diogenes'  cap,  ». 

Anal.  :  'I'lic  cup-like  cavitv  oT  the  hand, 
formed  by  bending  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
little  hiiger.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
story  that  Diogenes,  seeing  a  bi>y  drinking 
Water  from  the  palm  of  hL->  hand,  threw  awav 
his  cu[»  as  a  useless  luxuiy,  and  used  his  hand 
for  drinking  ever  after. 

di-oj'-co-,   171  compos.     [Gr.  St  =  61?  (di$)  = 
twice,  ami  oIko%  {oUcus)  =  a  house.)   Dicecious. 

dloico-polygamous,  o. 

Uut. :  A  teini  li.sed  when  some  of  the  flowem 
of  a  diLecious  pltiiit  produce  heruiaphrudite 
flowers,     (iretw,  0/  Bot.) 

'  di-oi'-coos,  '  di'-oic.  a.    [Dioecious.) 

di-o-me-de'-a^  ».    I.\fter  Diomedes,  one  of 

the  Greek  warriors  belore  Truy.] 

Ornilh.:  A  genus  of  birds  i«loiiging  to  the 
Procellaridie,  or  l*etrels.  DionuxUa  extdam  is 
the  albatross  (q.v.). 

di'^n,  s.    [Gr.  6i  =  6i«  {dis)  =  twice,  and  Cmv 

ifiuu)  =  an  egg.  So  named  because  each  acaie 
beai-s  two  ovules.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cycailaceae.  The  leaves 
are  pinnate;  Uie  le.iflet8  very  sharp;  female 
cone  large,  with  lance-sliaped  woully  scales, 
each  scale  with  two  large  seeds  A  l<iiid  of 
anowixK)t  is  made  in  Mexico  irtJin  the  sLnrch 
which  exists  copiously  iu  the  seeds  of  Ditm 
edule. 

di-o-ne9'-9y  5.    [Gr.  Auinrrj  (Dione),  one  of  the 

uaiiii^s  ol  Venus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging,  Ut  the 
natural  order  Drnseiac^.iE.  U  cnn^ists  of  a 
single  species,  Dioiiasa  muscipnUi.  coiuuinidy 
called  \enus'  Fly-tjaji.  The  tnnina  is  articu- 
hiied  to  the  jieticle,  ami  consists  of  two  pnr- 
tious  united  together  by  a  joint  aluug  the 


midrib.  On  the  npper  side  of  each  pnrt  of 
the  lamina  ar-e  situated  three  irritable  hairs, 
with  swellings  at  the  base,  wliich,  on  l>eiiig 
touched,  Ciiuse  the  folding  of  the  ilivjsiti  13 
from  below  upwards,  so  as  to  emdo.se  any 
ol-jecl,  as  a  Hy.  which  may  b.ippen  to  li:iht 
on  them.  The  tond  thus  captuit:d  is  digested 
by  the  action  of  a  fluid  resembling  gastric 
juice  in  its  proiKjities.  Venus'  Kly-trap  is  a 
native  nf  North  America.  The  corymbs  are 
terminal,  the  tinwei>.  iaige  and  white. 

di-o-nys'-i-a,    di-o-nns'-i-a.    5,     [Dio- 

NVSIAC  H  (;i)-] 

dl-o-nys'-i-ac.   dio-nys'-i-ik.   o.     (Gr. 

Atotq/o-iaK^s  (Dion  tisiitkits)  =  ]>ertaining  tO 
Dionysos  or  to  the  Diouysia.  Bacchi--.] 

C'luss.    Myth. :    Belonging   or    relating    to 
Dionysos 

"  Aiiutlier  vnM  repr«flei]ta  Henhabtoe  r»tuntlnR  to 
heHveii  nil  the  ItiO'ti/tMli  tum.  —A'  Itroten:  Urtat 
Dt-.nituik  Muti.  1.  Mi 


f&te,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f»li,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciiro.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     ea,  ce— e;  ey  =  a*    qu  =  kw. 


Diony803 — dioscoreacese 
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IT  0)  Dionyaiac  cycU:  (See  extract). 

"The  fiionuti'ik  cuido  forma  th&  W\\tA  ot  Mfllengon'it 
well-kii.'>fu  stiVtiu  Uivlaioim  ui  tUo  VtuiL-B.  iu;c>ji>ltii){ 
ito  tlielrnubjuctit  ;au(lliK:hi(list  tlie  tiisbuiy  uf  Uiunynu-i, 
ItiL!  ».ayrui.  duileuKi.  U.ik<;Ii>U.  Maluiidtu,  lite  lI.J;.L-lnk 
i'hiiUWd,  tlie  ibas  t^nitou.  DiunyalJil;  T'c^IIvilU.  ]jruL-t:a- 
Blotiii.  iliiucuH,  uiystiuBceiitia,  aiiU  t'eiiuniliiuiiueiueuta. ' 
— It.  Itfuwii:  Uf«tU  Uiunffiiuk  Jl^ih,  i.  3iiA 

(2)  Dionysiac  dance:  A  velijjiniis  danct;  in 
honour  of  Dionysos,  in  which  the  perl'in'mers 
pantoiiiiniically  represented  the  piiiU'-ipal 
actions  of  that  deity. 

(3)  Dionysiac  fcstlmh : 

(a)  The  ^towfria  ko-t  i-ypout  (^Diomisia  kaV 
agroiis),  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  weie  celulirMtnl 
in  the  vnriona  denies  of  Attica,  in  tlic  ni(Mith 
of  Posideon,  curresininding  nearly  to  our 
Deeeniher.  This  rural  fi-^stival  wiis  doubtless 
the  most  an<  ient  of  the  feasts  in  honour  of 
Dionvsos,  and  was  celebrated  with  tlie  greatest 
merriment  and  freedom  ;  while  it  l;i.sted  slaves 
enjoyed  their  liberty,  and  took  pait  iit  tlii; 
rejoicin^js.  It  w:i3  especially  a  vintage  fes- 
tival, atx'orapanied  by  song,  dance.  I'halhis- 
processiona.  and  the  impromptu  perfui'mances 
of  itinerant  players,  in  which  may  h»  dis- 
covere<l  the  origiu  of  comedy.  H.  Bruwn 
(op.  cit.),  who  considers  Dionysos  a  Seniiti': 
deity,  remarks  upon  tlio  vintage  shmitings  of 
Semitic  nations,  and  in  that  connection  cites 
Isaiali  xvi.  i» :  '*  I  will  bewail  witli  the  weei'- 
ing  of  Jazer  the  vine  of  Sibmah  :  [  will  wider 
thee  with  my  tears,  O  Heshbon  and  Elealeh  : 
for  the  shouting  for  thy  summer  fruits  and 
for  thy  harvest  is  fallen." 

{h)  Tlie  Lencea,  so  called  from  Kr)v6^  (lenos)= 
a  winepress,  were  hehl  in  tlie  nM)ntli  Gante- 
lion,  coiTesponding  nearly  to  our  Januai-y. 
The  place-  of  its  celebration  was  the  ancient 
temple  of  Dionysos.  near  wliicli  st">od  tlie 
Dionysiac  tliejiti-e.  At  the  Leniea  there  were 
processions  and  scenic  contests  in  tiagedy 
and  comedy  ;  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the 
cliorns,  standing  lound  the  altar,  sang  the 
ditiiyraml>iu  ode  to  the  god. 

(c)  71ie  Anthesteria,  or  Feast  of  Flowers, 
took  place  in  the  month  Anthesterion.  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  Felirnaiy,  and  lasted  three 
days.  On  the  first  day  the  casks  of  wine 
mai'e  in  the  jireceding  year  were  opened  and 
tiisted  ;  tlie  second  day  seems  to  have  been 
dt^voted  to  boisterous  jullity  and  to  rnd*'. 
dramatic  representations  like  those  of  the 
Lesser  Dirmysia ;  ou  the  last  day  ]»ota  with 
fliiwei'S,  seeds,  and  cooked  vegetables  were 
olfiM'ed  to  Dionysos  and  to  Hennes  Clithonins, 
and  jiamea  in  honour  of  the  god  were  cele- 
brated. 

(d)  The  fourth  Attic  festival  — AioioJtrta  ev 
aiTTei  {Diomuiia  eu  astei),  the  Festival  in  the 
City,  or  Greater  Dionysia — w:ls  celebrated  in 
the  month  EIlapheboHon,  correspuudiug  nearly 
to  onr  March,  but  it  is  unceitain  wlielher  it 
lasted  moi-e  than  one  day.  !t  was  an  expi-es- 
sion  of  joy  at  tlie  liepaitnre  of  winter  and  the 
promise  of  returning  summer.  According  to 
Demosthenes  the  foUowing  was  the  order  in 
whit  li  tlie  soleiimitieB  took  I'lace :  the  great 
pu'iiic  pioiTession,  tlie  cliorns  of  b()ys.  the 
chorus  jit'oper,  and  performance  of  comedies 
an  I  tragedn-s.  The  prize  awanled  to  the 
di-arnatist  lor  the  best  play  consisted  of 
a  ciovvn,  anil  his  tiaine  was  proclaimed  in 
thu  Dionysiac  theatre. 

Di-o-ny'-sos,    Di-o-ny'-sus,   s.     [Qt. 

AiocuiTo?  [Dionuso!>).j 

Greek  MiftJi, :  The  Greek  god  of  wine,  too 
often  confused  with  the  Latin  Bacchus 
(q.v). 

^  Fruit  o/  Dionysos:  (For  def.  see  extracit). 

"niuiiyau3  is  tha  pruiluctive.  overfluwtii'^.  and  iu- 
toxiuiiliii^  power  of  Nature,  which  cnrries  mau  aw^y 
fr.m  Itis  usuitl  ijnitt  und  soWr  luoile  „f  Uviuf,-.  Wme 
is  tlie  must  iittiirstl  hikI  itpi>rK|>rmt«  syiuliut  uf  tli;it 
power,  ami  U  tliciuture  cHtleJ  the  fruit  o/  Oiuna*'M."~- 
Smith  ■  UivC.  of  lireekaitU  Kiirutn  AlyOi, 

4ll-0-ptlMjl' -t Ine,  a.  fAFter  Dinphantits,  ami 
Eng.  ailj.  sntl".  -iiie.]  Of  or  pert-ihiing  to 
Diophoitns.  a  niathematii-ian  of  Alexandria, 
who  wiote  on  algebia  and  arithmetic  al-ont 
the  thinl  century,  a.d.,  according  to  some, 
but  tlie  more  jnoi  able  account  is  that  he  was 
coiitenipoiary  with  the  Enipen)r  Julian  the 
Apostiite,  ;i5-t-;Jt).J  A.D.  It  i-s  to  his  treati.se 
that  we  are,  to  the  present  day.  indebted  tor 
iiio.st  of  our  knovvlfdge  on  the  solutiuu  of  iu- 
determinate  problems. 

dlophantine  analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  branch  of  id,:,'ebi-a  whirh  treats  of 
the  iin'!tln»d  of  soh-iug  .-ertain  kinil.>s  of  inde- 
terminate   problems,    relating   iniucipaily    to 


square  and  culw  numbers,  and  rational  ri;;ht- 
anglcd  triangles.    The  I'ullowing  are  examples  : 

1.  To  Hcjaiate  a  givcu  square  niunber  into 
two  parts,  each  of  which  shall  be  a  square 
number. 

2.  To  finrl  three  square  numbers  which  are 
in  aritlinietical  prugi'ession. 

3.  To  lind  a  ligiit-angled  triangle  whose 
sides  shall  be  comnieusin-able  with  each  other. 

di-Op'-side,  s.  [Gr.  dt  =  6i<:  (dls)  =  twice, 
twuiokl,  iuid  6\i/i<;  (o^isis)  =  appearance.) 

Min.  :  A  vaiaety  of  Pyi'oxene,  containing  no 
alumina.  It  is  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or  jiale 
green  cidour,  occurring  in  crystals,  cicavable, 
and  granular,  mass!  ve.  At  times  loiunl  colour- 
less and  transpari;nt.  tip.  gr.  '.i'2  —  3'JS. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  50"7  ;  magnesia,  IS'i ;  linic, 
2j-S  =  100.  It  is  iiUo  called  Walaccdite  (q.v.). 
A  himilar  crystallized  body  has  been  produced 
by  fusing  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia  in  the 
proper  proportions. 

^-op  -sis.  s.    {Gr.  it  =  dt«  {dis)  =s  twice,  two- 

fukl,  ami  6\piq  (opsis)  =  appeaianue.j 

1.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insect-s, 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscidui.  in  whicli 
the  eyes  and  antennae  arc  situated  ai  the 
extremities  of  long,  blender,  horny  peduncles, 
rising  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

2.  Zoul. :  A  genus  of  turb-iUarian  worms. 

di-dp'-tase,  s.    [Gr.  ii  =  did  (dia)  =  through, 
and  oTTTo/Ltttt  {(f}iU>mai)  =  to  see,  because  the 
cleavage    directions    are    distinguishable    ou 
luoking  through  the  crystal.] 
Minei-aloiin  : 

1.  A  sjiecies  of  beryL 

2.  A  ihonit'oludral  mineral,  of  an  emerald- 
green  colon.,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  and  green 
sticUi.  It  is  brittle  and  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent.  Sp.  gr  3*27— 3'.i4.  Hardness  = 
5.  Compos.  :  6ilira,  3tj'47 — 38*£f3  ;  <ix'  tl  of 
copper.  4.V10— 50-10  ;  water,  11-40— 12*29.  it 
is  found  in  l'art;iry  and  Nassau,  and  is 
als'j  called  Emerald-copper  or  ihoiiibohedral 
emerald-malachite. 

"  di-op-ter,  *  di-op'-tra,  s.     [Or.  ^loirr^p 

(diopter),  dioTnpa  {dlopiru),  from  Ai^' ('/ut)  = 
tliruu<^h,  and  otrTouai    optoiiuii)  =  to  see. J 

1.  An  old  form  of  theodidite. 

2.  The  unit  nf  refractive  power  of  a  lens, 
having  a  focal  length  of  one  niftre.  'Ihe 
iiumericHl  power  of  a  lens  espre-Hsed  indiop- 
ters  is  the  ratio  uf  one  metre  to  its  local 
length. 

di-op'-tric,  di-op'-tric-aLl,  a.  [Gr.  Ston- 
rpiKO'i  (•HoptriLos)  =peitaiiiing  to  Ute  diopter 
or  dioptra  (q.v  ),] 

1.  Aftbrding  a  medium  for  or  assisting  the 
sight  in  the  view  of  distant  oVijects. 

•'View  the  nai»eritl«B  of  the  uiuon  through  &diop- 
trivk  ({liuis.  HDil  vcuiure  at  the  (iropuitiou  •</  bur  hills 
by  tiit-ir  BhBAi-jv.a.'—jJore  :  AntiUota  iigmJUi  Ai/i^t»iii~ 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics. 

dioptric  light*  s.  A  plan  of  lighting 
ust^u  lu  ltghtht>uses  in  whicli  the  illnnnnalion 
is  produced  by  retVartiou  insteiid  of  ledei-tion. 
as  in  Catoptrics  (q.v),  the  rays  irom  a  central 
hinii>  being  transmitted  through  a  cuinliiuatiou 
of  lenses  surrounding  it.  Lenses  were  used 
in  the  8outh  Foreland  Ugiit  in  17^2,  and  in  ilie 
Portland  liglii  in  17S9.  The  system  (ell  into 
disliivoitr,  owing  to  certain  mechanical  dim- 
cnlties  in  tlie  con.siruction  and  arrangement 
of  the  lenses.  It  wiis  ie\ived  and  iinpioved 
by  Fiesoel  about  iSlO.  and  has  beeu  gener.dly 
adopted  tnroiighont  France  and  Hotlaml,  and 
partially  in  Engliind.  It  is  <'()nsideredsiiiei'ior 
to  the  catoptric,  and  was  le-ailopted  in  Eng- 
land in  1S.;4,  being  placed  in  the  Lundy  island 
Lighthouse.  Devonshire.     (KiUgkt.) 

dioptric  micrometer.  5.     A  form  of 

till'  liouble  itnagij  rniL'i"meioi'.  Introducu-l  bv 
Rainsd.-n  (17;;5-1S00>.  in  wnhdi  ihe  divnlL-d 
lens  is  m  the  e>e-tui>e.  In  t.ie  ordmaiy  lunu 
it  is  the  object-glass  which  is  divided. 

dioptric  telescope,  s. 

Optkal  liis'rnm. :  Tin'  iame  as  a  refnicting 
ttde.scope.  It  is  opi»used  to  a  catoptric  or  le- 
fleeting  telescope. 

*  di-op' -tries.   •  di-op' -tricks,  s,    [Drop- 

TRIL,  j 

Optics:  That  branch  nf  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  different  retiactiuis  of  light  in 


piLssing  throu-h  dilTcrent  mediums,  a.f  air, 
water,  glas.s,  Aic.,  but  especially  thruugh  lenses. 

(KliKRACriuN.J 

di-o-ra'-m^,  s.  [Gr.  ii  =  A.a  (tiia)  =  thmnRh, 
ami  upa^a  (/«jra»naj  =  a  view  ;  opa'w  (Jmruo)  = 
to  sei*.  ] 

1.  A  mode  of  scenic  re i presentation  in  whtcb 

the  spectator  and  picture  arc  pi. iced  in  sejia- 
raio  rooms,  and  the  picture  viewed  tliinugh 
an  aperture  the  sides  of  which  arc  roniinned 
towards  the  picture,  so  as  t*i  pievcnt  tlie  dis- 
traction of  the  eye  by  other  objccU.  All  liglit 
admitted  pas.ses  tlinuigh  this  apeituic  from 
the  picture,  which  is  illninined  by  light  from 
abovu  at  such  an  angU;  as  to  'Ir;  it-llected 
through  the  a]ierture  towards  the  s|.ectatora. 
By  means  of  shutt^us,  screens,  and  retluclors, 
thu  light  is  inodilicd  lo  repi-cscnt  changes  of 
sunlight,  cluiid,  and  moonlight;  tianspai-eiit 
poriions  of  ilie  picture  admitting  ligi-t  froin 
behind  certain  portions  which  are  brilliantly 
illuminated.     (KitiglU.) 

IT  Dioramas  wn-c  first  exhibited  in  Ix>ndon, 
September  2i),  ls23,  by  the  iuventora,  MM. 
Daguerre  and  Bouioii. 

2.  A  building  in  which  dloramic  views  are 
exhibited, 

di-o-rAm'-ic,  n.  [Eng.  diorant^fi);  -ic]  Rfr 
lating  or  ptMtaiuing  to  a  diurama. 

*  di'-o-rism,  s.  [Gr.  Siopia-iio';  (diorismos)  = 
a  dcltiiiii^.  a  dtilinitiun  ;  mnpi^ut  {dit>ri:.n)  -  to 
bound,  to  dcline.]  Tne  act  of  deliuing ;  a 
deliiiitiun,  a  distinction. 

"  To  ejit  ttiiu^a  ancriticed  to  iilola.  l»  one  mode  o( 
i<lola,ry:  hut.  by  tv  pioiihcticnl  Uiir.ain.  it  siyuir.ea 
lUulJH,iy  iu  yeueiul." — JJurc :  £.(/*»«.  qf  ^f.  Churdt44. 
p.  72. 

*  di-d-ris'-tic.  •  d'-6-ris'-tic-al,  a     [Gr. 

SiopitTTLKai  (dioristikos),  truiii  oiopt  u»  {dlnrizo) 
=  to  bound,  to  deliue.J  Dehaing,  distm- 
guishing. 

*  ^-o-ris'-tlc-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dioristicaX; 

■Ly.\     By  way  ul  dcluiitiou  or  distiin  tion. 

"  *Vljich  Tice  is  hern  uotiO  by  N'tc  >IuLtLSui  dioH^ 
licaUj/.'  —  JJurt :  iiXfjOt.  qi  li:a.  UUurdteM.  ji.  7-. 

di'-o-rite,  di'~6-ryte,  s.   [Gr.  diopo?  (dioros) 

=  Ji  divider  ;  di-opi^v  {diorixo)  =  to  divide,  to 
bound  ) 

Oeol.  :  A  granitedike  rock,  consisring  of 
hoinblende  and  albile.  It  in  gn  yisb-wniU:  to 
nearly  hlack  in  colour.  Itdunxcs  its  name 
from  being  unmistakable  or  clearly  dehned,as 
distinguished  from  Dulcrit«  tq.v.). 

di-o-rit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dLortt{e);  -ic]  Per- 
taining to,  contaiutug,  or  ot  tne  nature  of 
dioiite. 

di-or-tbo-.  ill  compos.  [Gr.  At  =  At?  (dis)  = 
twn.:e,  iwufuld.  aau  £ilg.,  6.C.,  vrJui-  (q.v.).] 

C/icm. :  A  term  apjlicd  to  aroinaiic  com- 
pounds contaiuuig  two  benzene  lin^s.  in  each 
of  which  tne  i*.ti>iiis  of  hydrogen  in  tlic  jaisi- 
tiiui  U— -)  J*re  lesjieciiv.  iy  icplaced  by  other 
monad  elements,  ur  monad  radicals. 

dl-or-thO -sis,  s.     [Gr.,   from   dtopBdui  (dioT' 

thoO)  —  lo  uiauc  straight;  dia  {iliu)  —  Ihrough, 
and  opdbuj  {urUtuo)  =  u>  make  strai^it ,  opthit 
(prtlws)  =  straigliLj 

1.  Nurj/. ;  The  reduction  of  a  fracture  or  dis- 
located Gone. 

2.  lUtet. :  (See  extract). 

"The  Uio'i  .ait— i.e..  the  setting  five  from  flgme 
and  juiiuhu,  tiiL- luiunueiii— ui  i>.e  Uul 'l'u><,aui.ut  m 
tiic  ^w."—ifiU.th  iitiuiUuly  lUtteto  (li-i;;).  vui.  ivii. 
\t.  ±17. 

*  di-or-thot'-ic,  a.      [Gr.    fnopOoniKo^  (dior- 

tnOulMs),  Irom  rtiop0ioai«  {diorii,.uaiA}.]  Per- 
taining to  tlm  correction  ur  emeiitiution  ol 
ancient  texts. 

•■  He  tuuk  le;ivo  f«r  ever  ot  d:orfvtie  criticism.'— 
LcnuAtjii  Va  iriKilj/  It-'O.vw.  lu  OgUait. 

di-6s-c6'-re-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dioscorides. 
u  oreeK  phy.->iciaii.) 

Uot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the.  order  L'loscmwicjii:.  Various  sjiccics,  as 
lJiosty>rtui  idut',  suitiu,  JUitulnn,  Jiid  acuieutOf 
prcdnce  Ihe  esi-uleoL  Liilfis  t-alled  Vanis. 
which  are  used  in  waim  eountiics  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  iiutaioes. 

di-68-c6-re-a'-9e-ae.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  L.it.  dios- 
con\it),  and  Lat.  leiii.  pi.  a'l.j.  snil.  --ice'r.l 

r.ut.  :  A  natural  onlcr  of  plants  belonging 
to  tiie  class  DicI>ogvii8,  consist. ii>,'  of  twining 
shrubs,  witn  Luge  ipi^e^d  ov  nvpogcid  tnl>eis; 


boil,  bo3^:  poiit,  lort-l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  sem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenaphoii.  exist,      ph  ~  C 
-cian.  -tiau  —  shau.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -siou  =  zhim.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    >ble,  -dio,  ^^c  ==  bel,  d^l 
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leaves  oltenint^,  sometimes  oppoHitc,  aud  re- 
tk'uljiteil  ;  lloweiB  Hiiinll,  Kiiikcd.  bmcteated, 
and  uiiJHcxiiid  ;  [iciiaiilh  in  six  diviHiuns,  ad- 
herent;  seeds  coiiiiiresMed,  winged  or  wing- 
leus.  iJndloy  cnuniciatu.s  six  k*-'')*^'^  find  110 
ajiecies.  Ttshuliiuiria  Elephantiftrs  is  the  Tor- 
toise plant  of  tlie  <Ju|ie,  or  Kleiiliant's-fuot. 
Tamvs  communis,  Bku-k  Bryony,  is  comuiou 
in  Iiedge-rows  in  Knghind.    [Bkyony.] 

di-d^'~xna,  s.     [Gr.  di  -  dta  (dia)  —  through, 
and  ou\ky\  (osme)  =  a  smell.] 

1.  Dot.  :  A  genns  of  jilants,  belonging  to  the 
RuUu-e^  or  Kne  furnily.  They  are  small 
Bhriil's  with  white  or  red  tlowcis  ;  leaves  itller- 
nate  or  opi)i)site,  simple.  Tliey  are  remnrk- 
able  for  tlieir  <tverpowering  and  penetrating 
odour,  arising  from  tlio  presence  of  a  yel- 
lowish vnlidilo  oil,  Tliey  are  the  Bucku 
plants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Phami. :  It  has  been  employed  in  chronic 
aflections  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  organs  in 
general,  and  hiui  also  been  administered  in 
cholera. 

di-os'-me-se,  .*f.  j>l.    [Mod.  Lat.  diosm(u),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ne.] 

Bat. :  A  snb-order  of  ["lants,  with  exalbu- 
minous  seeils,  and  a  two-valved  enducarp, 
which  deliistresat  the  base,  and  when  the  seed 
is  ripe  separates  from  a  two-valved  sarcoearp. 
They  abound  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  Holland. 

di'ds'-mine,   s.      [Mod.    r^at.  diosyMfl),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ine  (C/i#m.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  chemical  substance  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  Diosnui  crinata. 

dl-ds'-xno^e,  s.    [Gr.  £io<r|uo$  (diosvios)=  trans- 
mitting smells.] 

Botnn.  Pkysiot.  :  The  mingling  of  fluids 
through  a  permeable  partition  wall  without 
visibli'.  iKTr'H-ationa.  It  is  ciiUed  also  Osmose 
and  Dillnsion. 

di-6s'-pyr-6s.  s      [Gr.    Siot;  (dios)  =  divine, 
and  irupos  (puros)  ~  wheat] 

Bot. :  A  i;enus  of  phints  lH.'longing  to  the 
natui-al  order  Ebeiiaci-;^.  They  consist  of 
trees  and  slirnbs,  with  white  or  pale  yellow 
flowei"s.  Diosi>yros  Lotos  is  the  Indian  Date- 
plum,  and  is  supj)0sed  by  some  to  be  the 
Lotus  of  the  ancients.  [Lotus.]  The  trees 
of  several  of  the  species  furnish  ebony  wood. 
Tile  fruit  of  D.  kaici  is  occasionally  brought 
from  China  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  aud  D.  vir- 
ffininna  is  the  date-ptum,  the  bark  of  which 
is  employed  as  a  febiifuge,  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  cases  of  cholera  in/tintum  and  dia- 
rrlicea.  A  kind  of  cider  has  been  made  from 
this  fiuit,  and  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
from  its  feniwnted  infusion. 

^-O'-ta,  s.  [Lat,  from  Gr.  iuitios  (di6tos)  = 
two-eared  ;  it  =  dt's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  aud 
$us  (ous),  genit.  Cjtos  [dios)  =  an 
ear.  J 

Antiq, :  A  vessel  used  for  water 
or  wine.  It  had  a  narrow  neck, 
a  full  body,  and  two  handles, 
whence  the  name.  The  form  and 
size  varied,  but  it  was  generally 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  ter- 
minatiTig  in  a  j'oiut,  which  could 
be  let  into  a  stand  or  into  the 
ground,  to  keep  the  vessel  up- 
right, in  which  position  several 
have  been  found  in  the  cellars  at 
Pompeii. 

dJ-O'-tis,  S.  (Gr.  5iwT0';  (diotns) 
=  two-eaied,  so  named  fiom  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  being  ear- 
ebaped.]    [Diota.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  be-  diota. 
longing  to  the  natural  onler 
Cheuopodiaceje,  so  called  from  the  two  ear- 
like ai)penda;,'es  at  the  base  of  the  flnrefs. 
Diotis  viaritima  (Sea-si'Ie  Cotton-weeil)  is  wild 
in  Britiin,  being  found  on  sea  shores,  chiefly 
in  the  east  and  south  of  England.  The  root 
runs  deeply  into  the  snnd  ;  the  leaves,  whi«'h 
are  obhrng,  are  covered  with  a  dense  tomen- 
tumof  a  white  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow. 

di-dx-ide,  di-ox-xd,  s.    [Gr.  6i  =  Bi^  {dis) 
=  tivice,  iw(dold,  and  Eng.  oxiiie  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  term  ai>plied  to  an  oxide  consist- 
ing of  one  atom  of  a  metal  combined  with 
two  of  oxygen. 


di-OK'-in-dol,  ».     [Eng.  dioziide);  indiigo), 
and  {alcoh)ol.] 
Chem. :   CgH7N02.     Ortho-amido-phenyl- 

glycoUic  anhydride,  C6H4'-^'"^^**^'^"^-     Di- 

■^ NH ^ 

oxindol  is  obtained  by  boiling  isatin  with 
water  contjiining  a  little  hy<lrochloiic  acid 
and  zinc  dust.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  crystallizes  in  etdonilesa  i>risms, 
which  turn  yellow.  It  mells  at  180'.  and  de- 
composes at  190°,  forming  aniline.  Its  aque- 
ous solution  oxidizes  and  turns  red,  isatin 
being  formed.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  aeid 
on  its  alcoholic  sohdion,  it  is  converted  into 
nitroso-dioxindol,  C8H6(NO)N()2.  which  melts 
at  300%  and  sublimes  in  white  needles. 

di-ox-y-,  di-6x-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  ii  =  6i<: 
((^Ls)  —  twice,  twofold,  aud  Eng.,  6tc.,  ojcy- 
(q.v.)- ) 

Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  com- 
pounds containing  the  moua<l  radical  hydroxyl 
twice,  each  of  whirh  has  replaced  nn  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  dioxybenzejie,  CgU4{OH)2. 

dioxy-benzaldehyde,  5. 

Cliem.:  CcH3(oli).j  CO'H.     Exists  in  several 

modillcations,  [iiESORCVLALDEHYDE,  PROTO- 
CATECUUIC   ALDEUYDE.j 

dioxy-benzone,  s. 

Chem.:  C6U4(01I).  Exists  in  three  modifi- 
cations :  Ortho-,  1—2  [Pvrcx:atf.chin]  ;  i)ara-, 
1—3  [Resorcin]  ;  meta-,1— 4[Hydroquinone]. 

di-6x'-^-lyte»  «'.      [Ger.  dioxylith;  Gr.  Bta 
{dia)  =  through  ...  in  different  directions; 
ofv?  (oriis)  =  sharp  .  .  .  dazzling,  bright,  and 
Xieo<;  (lithos)  =  stone  (?).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lanarkite  (q.v.). 

dip,  *  dippe,  '  duppe. '  dyp-pyn,  e.t.&.u 

(A.S.  dijijian- ;  cogn.  with  Dan.  dypi'e  ;  Hw. 
dffppa  =  to  dip  ;  Duu.dooyen;  Goth,  duupjari; 
Ger.  taiifen  =  to  baptize.]    [Deei*,  Dive.] 

A.  Transitiiv: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  inimeise  or  plunge  in  a  liquid  for  a 
short  time. 

"Send  Lazarus  that  he  di}*v«  the  Uste  j«rt  of  ins 
fyngur  in  water,  ajid  kele  my  tmigt"— )^'uc^J^c.•  Luke 
ivl.  24. 

*  2.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to  make  damp  or 
wet. 

••  And  thongh  not  mortAl.  yet  a  cold  shadd'ring  dew 
/>(>'  ine  all  o'er,  as  wheu  the  wrath  o(  J.jve 
Speaks  tbimder  aud  the  chaiuB  of  Erebus 
Tu  some  of  Saturu's  crew." 

Milton:  Comus,  802-oi. 

3.  To  bale  or  take  out  as  with  a  ladle. 
(Generally  with  the  adverb  out.) 

*  4.  To  baptize  I  y  immersion- 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  to  bend  down,  to  lower  and 
raise  again. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

"  In  Richard's  time.  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  In 
the  rebeUioD  of  the  Commous."—I}rud€ii :  Fables 
(PretJ. 

3.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  :  to  mortgage. 

"  Put  out  the  priiicip.ll  in  trusty  hands. 
Live  ou  the  use.  aud  never  dip  thy  liuids." 

Dry  den  :  Pertiut,  sat.  vl. 

B.  I utraTisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  plunge  into  a  liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"  Unwatched  aloug  Clitumuus 
Grazes  tlie  tuiik-whife  sLeer  ; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip 
In  Uie  Volsiuian  mere." 

Alacaulay  :  Iforntiut  Codes,  viL 

(2)  To  plunge  ones  finger,  hand,  &c.,  into 
a  liquid. 

"  And  he  answered  and  s.iid  unto  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  twelve,  that  dippe:h  with  me  in  the  dish.'— J/t/rA 
Xlv.  20. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  sink,  as  below  the  horizon  ;  to  set. 

"The  sun  "a  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out. 
At  oue  stride  comes  the  dark." 

Colerid'je  :  Ajv-i^nt  ifartnsr,  ill, 

(2)  To  stoop,  to  bend,  to  bow. 
(3J  To  enter,  to  pierce  slightly. 

"  The  vulture  dip/nng  in  Prometheus'  side. 
His  bloody  be.ik  with  his  U»ru  liver  dyed." 

QranviUe. 

(4)  To  engage  or  enter  slightly  into  any 
business. 

^  "We  dipt  In  all 

That  treats  of  whfttB..t!ver  is," 

IVrinijaon:    Prince**,  il. 


(5)  To  read  or  glance  through  cursorily  ;  w 
peruse  here  and  there  at  random. 

"  When  I  thUik  all  the  rep^tltluiia  nn  struck  out  la 
a  copy,  I  Bouictimes  Hud  more  upuu  lUt/ptng  in  tiw 
Ur»t  wolmue"— /'op*  .■ 

(0)  To  choose  by  chance. 

"  with  wliat  111  thoughts  of  Jove  art  tboQ  poncwedf 
Wuuldel  tliou  iirefei  him  tu  «'>iiiu  nxaii  ?    i)U|inuM 
I  dipped  amou^  the  wuntt.  and  .-^liiiiu  clioseT' 
.„  Drifd<n  :  Perttut,  a^t  U, 

dip,  4.    [Dip,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 
I,  Literally: 

(1)  An  inclination  or  sloping  downwardB. 

"  Oreat  columns  of  stoue  luiui^dowu  the  fiiceof  vnat 
of  these  rucks  almost  perpendicularly,  or  with  a  very 
ailgUt  dlp."—l'cnnanL 

{■1)  A  depression,  a  hollow. 

"Tlia  constant  turns  In  the  road,  the  dip*  til  land- 
K&\m."-~lhtU!/  Telegraph,  Nov.  Ifl.  ibm.l 

(:j)  The  act  of  dipping  or  imnicraing  in  a 
liquid, 

"  The  tup  of  oars  in  imlson  awake." 

ii lover:  A<hentad,  TlU. 

(i)  A  bath,  a  bathing, 

(5)  A  candle  made  by  repeated  dipping  of 
tlic  wick  in  melted  tallow. 

"  lie  burns  wax,  while  we  burn  dips." 

i'unch.  Feb.  «,  lUL 

*  2.   Fig.  :    The  act  of  taking  that  which 
comes  lirst. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Compass:  The  vertical  angle  wliich  a 
freely  suspeu'led  needle  makes  wiih  the  hori- 
zon.    Inclination.     [Dipping-needle.] 

2.  Mining  Eng. :  The  inclination  or  lutchof 
a  stratum.  Tlie  point  of  the  compass  tov/arda 
wliich  it  declines  is  the  point  of  dip.  Tlie 
angle  with  the  Itorizontal  is  the  amount  of 
dip  or  the  angle  of  dip.  The  strike  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  stratum  at  right  angles  to  the 
dip.  Dip  is  also  known  as  Hade,  blope, 
and  Underlie. 

3.  Geol.  :  The  inclination  or  angle  at  which 
strata  slope  or  dip  downwards  inUt  the  earth. 
Tliis  angle  is  measured  from  the  plain  of  the 
horizon  or  level,  and  may  be  readily  ascertained 
by  the  clinometer.  [Clinometer.]  The  op|K>- 
siteofdip  is  rise,  and  either  expression  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
observer.  It  is  used  in  geological  maps  to 
indicate  the  diiection  of  the  dip  by  an  ai  row, 
and  the  line  of  outcrop  or  strike  of  a  stratum 
by  a  bold  line,  the  one  being  at  right  angles 
to  the  other.    [Strike,  5.] 

4.  Naut. :  The  depth  of  submergence  of  the 
float  of  a  paddle-wheel, 

5.  Vehicles:  The  slight  downward  inclioa^ 
tiou  of  the  arms  of  an  axle.    [Swing.] 

6.  Fortification : 

(1)  The  superior  slope  of  a  parapet. 

(2)  The  inclination  of  the  sole  of  an  em- 
brasure. 

^  Dip  of  the  horizon  :  The  angle  contained 
between  two  straiglit  lines  drawn  Irom  tlie 
eye  of  the  observer,  which  is  8Ui>posed  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  one  to  a  point 
on  the  visible  horizon,  the  other  pamllel  to 
the  horizon. 

dlp-chick,  8.    [Dabchick] 

dip-circle,  s.  A  vertical  graduated  circle, 
in  the  plme  of  which  a  delicate  magnetic 
needle  is  suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis, 
which  rests  upon  two  polished  agate  supports. 
The  circle  is  set  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  needle  indicates  upon  the 
graduated  circle  the  angle  of  inclination. 

dip-head  level,  s. 

Mining:  The  gallery  proceeding  right  and 
left  from  the  engine-pit  bottom.  Tlie  mam- 
level. 

dip-pipe,  s.  A  device,  also  known  as  a 
seal,  in  the  hydraulic  main  of  gas-works. 

dip-roller,  $. 

Printing  :  A  roller  to  dip  ink  from  the 
fountain, 

dip-sector,  5.  a  reflecting-instmment. 
One  was  invented  by  Dr.  WuIUiston,  and  one 
by  Trnughton.  It  is  used  for  ascertaining  the 
true  dip  of  the  horizon  ;  the  principle  is  similar 
to  the  sextant. 

di-para-,  in  compos.     [Gr.  it  =  6t^  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng..  &c.,  paru-  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Noting  conipnnnds  wiih  twn  benzene 
rings,  in  earii  of  which  the  atoms  ol  h\iiiogen 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  W9I1;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cttb,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fllll;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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In  the  position  (1 — 4)  are  respectively  replaced 
by  utlier  uicnad  elements,  or  monad  radicals. 

di-p&S'-Chal,  a.  [Gr.  dt  =  3i?  (dU)  = 
twior,  tworiilU,  and  Eiig.  paschal  (fj-V,).]  In- 
cluding two  passovei-s. 

4i-pot'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  di  =  d«  (dls)  =  twice, 
twofold*  and  Eiig.  peUtlojts  (q.V.)-] 

Bot. :  Two-petaled ;  having  two  separate 
petals. 

di  pef-to,  phr.    [Ital.] 

Music:  With  the  natural  voice;  opposed  to 
falsetto. 

dlph'-an-ite.  s.  [Gr.  <^i  =  6U  (dis)  —  twice, 
twufuld  ;  ^aivbi  (phaiiio)  =  to  appear,  ami 
Eng.  sutr.  -ite  (Mill.)  (q.v.)] 

Mill.:  A  variety  of  Margarite  occurring  in 
hexagonal  prisms.  Colour  white  to  bluish. 
It  occui-s  in  tiie  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural, 
with  chrysoberyl  and  yihenacite.  Sp.  gr., 
3*04— 397  ;  hardness,  5—5-5. 

diph'-d^  s.  [Arab.l  A  fixed  star,  of  magni- 
tude 2^,  called  also  ^  Ccti. 

di-pben'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  ii  =  di's  (dls)  =  twice, 
twolold,  and  Eng.  jjltenic  (q.v.).] 

diphenic  acid,  ^. 

CoH4CU-(JH 

Chem.  :    |  (Di-ortho)  is  obtained 

C^Hj-CO-OH 
by  the  oxidation  of  jthenanthrene  or  phenac- 
threne-quinnue  with  chrouiie  aciil  mixture.  It 
is  .-.oluble  in  hot  water,  alculiol,  and  ether  ;  an<l 
crystallizes  in  needles,  which  melt  at  :^29°  aud 
Bubliijie.  Its  bariuiu  and  calcium  salts  are 
soluble  in  water.  Wheu  heiited  with  soda 
luue,  it  yielda  diphenyl. 

dl-phen'-ol.  [Gr.  5i  =  iC^  (dis)  =  twice, 
twolold,  and  Eng.  phenol  (q.v.)-] 

Cliein.  :  Ci.jHs(OH).;.  C6H4(OH)-C6H4(OH) 
(Di-para).  Obtained  from  benzidine  [Di- 
phi:nyl],  by  coiivei'ting  it  into  a  diazo-  cora- 

found  and  decomposing  with  boiling  water, 
t  forms  colourless  needles,  melting  at  272°, 
Other  modilicatious  are  known. 

^-phen'-yl.  [Gr.  it  =  6U  (dis)  =  twice, 
twolold,  and  Eng.  plietiyl  (q.v.).] 

Cliem. :  CigHio,  or  CgHsCfiHa  (Phenyl-ben- 
zene).  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  a  solution  of  brom- 
benzene,  CgHgBo,  in  ether  ;  or  by  jmssing  the 
vapour  of  lienzene  thiough  a  red-hot  iron 
tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice,  and  by 
heating  poUissium  phenol,  C'uHs'OK,  with  po- 
tassiina  beiizoate,  CgH^'COOIv.  It  occurs  in 
coal-tar  oil.  Diplienyl  crystallizes  out  of 
alcohol  and  etlier  in  "large  colourless  plates, 
which  melt  at  70*5°  and  boil  at  254°.  When 
dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzoic  acid.  By 
the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  diphenyl,  therearefonnd  luono- 
and  di-  substitution  compouuds.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  anhydride  the  raimo-  sub- 
stituted diplienyls  yield  para-  derivatives  of 
benzoine  acid,  the  other  l>enzene  ring  being 
broken  up.  By  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  diplienyl  two  modilications  of  dinitro- 
diphenyl,  Cijlia  N02>_>,  are  formed,  (o)  or  di- 
para- is  in  alcoiiol  slightly  soluble,  and  melts 
at  233° ;  the  otherO)  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  9:i°.  By  the  reduction  of  the 
(o)  dii-ara.  CoU4NOvCoH4N02,  l)enzidiue, 
C6H4NH-/C6H4NU2,  is  formed.  Benzidine  is 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  itci^stal- 
lizes  in  silver-white  flutes,  which  melt  at  ISS". 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
para-bromaniliiie,  C6H4B2(NH2). 

dlphenyl-acetic  acid,  s. 

C/icm. ;  (C6H5>2-CH'CO-OH.  Obtained  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl  bromacetic  acid, 
OfiHii-CHBr-CO  OH.  with  benzene  and  zinc 
dust.  Also  by  heating  benzilic  acid  (CgHs)-** 
C(OH)<JO*OH.,  with  hydriodic  acid  to  150'. 
It  crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  from 
alcohol  in  plates,  which  melt  at  146°.  It  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzo- 
phenone  ;  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into 
diphenyl-methane,  CgHsCHa'CgU^. 


diphenyl-benzene,  s. 


Chem. 


C6H4<?,1]=. 


Diphenylphenylene. 


A  hydroc-irbon  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  dibrombenzene  (1—2)  and 


brombenzene  CyHsBr.,  and  by  jiaa-sing  the 
mixed  vupoui's  of  diphenyl  and  beuzune.  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  Diphenyl-lienzene  cr>stallizcB 
in  needles,  which  melt  at  205°  and  boil  at 
400°.  Dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  is 
oxidized  by  chromic  trioxide.  G2O3,  to  di- 
phenyl-carbouicacid,  CqU^CqU^-CO-uH,  and 

then  to  terephthalic  acid,  *^6H4^(;(jnxi(i 4) 

dlpbenyl-dicarbonic  acid,  £. 

06H4-CO-OiI 

Cliem. :   I  (Dipara-).  It  is  obtained 

C6H4-CO-OH 
by  lieating  dicyan-diphenyl,  Ci2Hg(CNX;,  with 
alcoholic  potasli,  and  oxidizing  a  solution  of 
dictolyl  iu  glacial  acetic  acid  with  chromic 
anhydride.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  baiiuin 
and  calcine  salts  are  iusoIuMe  in  water. 
Heated  with  lime,  it  yields  diphenyl. 

diphenyl-glycoUic  acid,  s.  [Ben- 
zilic ACID- J 

diphenyl-ketone,  s.    tBENzopuKNONE.] 

diphenjrl-mGthane,  s.  [Bcnzvl-ben- 
zr.NE.] 

di-phen-yl'-a-mine,  s.  [Gr.  ^t  =  6i^  (dis) 
—  twice,  twofold  ;  Eug.  p?ieiiy!,  and  -amine 
(C7i^t.)(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  An  aromatic  secondary  monamine. 
Diphenylamine,  (CgHs^iNH,  is  obtained  by 
the  'iry  distillation  of  triphenyl  -  rosanilin 
(rosanaline  blue) ;  also  by  heating  aniline 
hydrochlurate,  CgUs'NHo'HCl,  with  aniline, 
NIl2(0(;H5),  to  240°  ;  also  by  heating  auiline 
phenol  with  YnCL*  to  260°.  Uiphenylamine 
is  a  pleasant-smelling  crystalline  substance, 
which  melts  at  54"  and  boils  at  310°.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  a  weak  base  ;  its 
salts  are  decomiiosed  by  water.  It  is  coloured 
a  deep  blue  by  nitric  acid,  and  by  sulphuric 
acid  whieli  contains  oxides  of  nitrogen.  By 
heating  iliphenylamine  with  benzyl  chloride, 
CgHsCHaCl,  and  soda  solution,  benzyl-di- 
plienylam'ine.(C6H5>/N-CU2"C6ll5,isobtained, 
which  melts  at  87° ;  and  by  oxidation  witli 
arsenic  acid  it  yields  a  green  dye,  viridin. 

di-phen'-yl-ene,  a.     [Gr.  di  =  di^  (dis)  = 

twice,  twolold  ;  Eng.  phenyl,  aud  sutf.  -ene 
(CViOU.)  (q.v.).]  (See  compounds.) 

diphenylene-inetliane,  & 

C6H4 
Chem. :  Fluorwie,  |        >CH2.  An  aromatic 

hydrocarbon,  occurring  in  the  part  of  coal-tar 
which  boils  between  300°  and  305°  It  is  also 
obtiiined  by  jtassing  the  vapour  of  diphenyl- 
methane,  CqH^CH/CqU^,  through  a  red-h(»t 
tube,  and  by  heating  dipheuylene-ketone  with 
zinc-dust  to  100°.  It  crystallizes  out  of  hot 
alcohol  in  colourless  i)lates,  which  have  a 
violet  fluorescence,  melting  at  113°  and  boil- 
ing at  295",  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  yields  diphenylene-ketune  (q.v.) 

diphenylene  ketone,  s. 

Chem. :  CigHgO,  or  |        ^CO.     Obtained 
C6H4 

by  heating  diphenic  acid,  or  phenyl-benzoic 
acid  with  lime,  or  by  oxidation  of  diphenylene- 
methane  with  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  also  by 
heating  anthra-quinoue  and  plienantbrene- 
quinone  with  caustic  potash.  Diplienyleue- 
ketone  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it 
crystallizes  in  large  yellow  prisms,  which 
melt  at  84°  and  boil  at  337°.  By  permanga- 
nate of  potassium  it  is  oxidised  into  pbthalic 

acid,  C6H4<;^i^^^(l— 2).    Fused  with  potash 

it  forms  phen\l-bcnzoic  acid,  Cglls  C6H4" 
CO'OH.  By  reducing  agentd  it  is  converted 
into  diphenyleiie-methane. 

diphenylene-oxide,  s. 

C6H4^ 

Chem. :  C12H8O,  or  ]       ^O.    Obtained  by 
C6H4 
heating  phenol  with  lead  oxide.    It  crjstallizes 
in  plattiS,  which  melt  at  81'  and  boil  at  273°. 

di-pben-5rr-im-ide,  s.  [Greek  at  =  H^  (dis) 
=  twic'-,  twofold ;  Eng.  phenyl,  and  suti'. 
•imide  (ChCDi.)  (q.v.).] 

C6H4 
C/tem. :    Carbazol,  C12H9N,  or   [_       p>NH. 
CfiH4 


Obtained  by  i)assing  the  vajiour  of  aniline, 
Cglis-NlJij  or  diphcnyl-amine.  (CrtUrJ^^'H 
through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  found  in  coal- 
tar,  which  bolls  between  320°  and  'Ai^'.  It 
crystallizes  nut  of  leddiot  alcohol  in  colour- 
less plates,  whicti  melt  at  238"  and  lx>il  at 
351°  It  dissolves  in  concentratecl  Buljdiuric 
acid,  forming  a  yellow  Bolidion,  which  is 
turned  dark  green  by  oxidizing  agents.  The 
atom  of  nitrogen  oixujiics  the  ortho  position 
in  both  benzene  rings. 

di-phen'-yl-ol,    s.     [Greek  dt  =  Jc?    ((its)=: 

twice,  twofold  ;  Eng.  pJienyl,  and  (alcoh)ol.] 

Cliem.:  Oxydijihenyl,  CioHy'GH,  or  CcHj 
C'ijH_i(OH).  Obtained  by  the  action  of  jiotas- 
siuin  nitrit«,  KXO2,  on  amido-dii)henyl  sul- 
phate. It  sublimes  in  colourless  plates,  which 
melt  at  105°.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  sul- 
]ihuricacid,  forming  a  beautiful  green  solution. 

*  diph-re-lS-t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6i>po«  (diphros)  = 
a  chariot,  and  cAariifo?  (elatikos)  =  pertain- 
ing to  driving  ;  i^avvui  (elauno)  =  to  drive.) 
Chariot-drivnig. 

"  I  aiii]  oltiers  known  to  me  studied  the  diphrelatio 
art."— />e  Quince^ :  Engliah  Mail  Coach.    {Davi€».) 

diph'-ther'-i-a  s.  [From  Greek  it<|»flt>a  (dipK- 
tlicra)  =  le;tther,  a  membrane.) 

Meil. :  A  specilic  constitutional  blood  dis- 
ease, chaiacterized  by  the  forming  of  a  false 
membrane  coniifosed  of  elastic  hbns,  of  a 
higlier  organization  than  the  false  membrane 
of  Croup  (q.v.),  and  found  chiefly  on  the 
pharynx,  nostrils,  tonsils,  aiul  palate,  or  ou 
any  denuded  surface  of  skin,  as  tongue,  gums, 
and  sometimes  even  the  cesoi>liagvis.  rarely  on 
the  larynx,  the  chief  seat  of  the  i>ellicle  in 
croup,  and  still  more  rarely  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  ;  of  an  ashy-grey  colour,  :.ud  pene- 
trating through  the  epithelium,  coustantly 
leaving  a  bleeding  svirface  when  detached. 
Diphtheria  is  often  followed  by  paralysis, 
chiefly  of  the  palate,  frequently  <  pidemic, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  highly  contagious, 
and  terminating  often  by  blood  poisoning.  A 
glandular  swelling  in  the  neck  behind  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  is  usual  in  diphtheria,  and 
dangerous  interruption  of  the  renal  functions, 
from  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
The  peculiar  heredit;iriness  of  croup  also  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  this  disease,  as  no  one  has 
ever  heard  of  diphtheria  being  transmitted  in 
that  way  ;  it  is  only  spread  by  contagion. 
Diphtheria  is  a  disease  of  all  ages  ;  cronji  of 
infancy  and  childhoud.  Inflammatory  ehangea 
of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands  are 
common  in  diphtlieria,  with  much  difliculty 
in  swallowing.  From  its  asthenic  chai-acter 
it  is  a  highly  dangerous  disea.se,  some  phy- 
sicians putting  the  mortality  as  high  as  90  per 
ceut.  Dr.  Frederick  Steele  found  that  in  fatal 
cases  of  croup  after  operation,  death  gener- 
ally took  jilace  about  the  second  day  ;  in 
diphtheria  the  local  symptoms  did  not  mani- 
fest themselves  till  the  seventh  day,  after 
which  the  patient  gradually  sank.  In  diph- 
theria, iron,  tiuinine,  lark,  chlorate  of  poUish, 
are  the  chief  remedies,  with  local  application 
of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  with  glycerine;  chlorine,  Condy's  fluid, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  useful.  It  fre- 
quently accompanies  croup,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  &c.,  and  then  the  chances  of 
recovery  are  vei7  doubtful.  Dr.  E.  L.  Fox 
states  that  more  females  die  of  this  disease 
than  males.     [Antitoxin.] 

diph-thex^-i-al,  diph'-ther-ic,  a.  [Eng. 
diptheria  ;  -ai, *-«:.]  Pertaining  to  diphtheria  ; 
diphtheritic. 

diph-ther-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  diphtheriia)  ;  -itic.] 
Pertiuning  to,  arising  from,  or  of  the  nature 
of  diplitheria. 

"Tiiedip/tfAffritfc  condition  coutlnot*  touitwlde.'— 
Daily  TeU-jruph.  Uec  o,  Ittdi 

diph' -thong,    •  dip'-thong,  *.  &  a.     (Fr. 

diphtlumgue  ;  Sp.  diptongo  ;  Fort  diphtongo  ; 
It;il.  dittonijo,  from  Lat.  diphtkongus ;  Gr, 
5;«^oyyos  (diphthongos)  =  with  two  sounds  : 
Si  =  fii5  (dis)  =  twic^',  twofold,  aud  ijtBoyyov 
(j}htlwTigos)  =  a  sound.] 

A«  As  sitbatantive : 

Gram. :  The  union  or  coalition  of  two  vowel 
sounds  in  one  syllable. 

"  Pronouncing  the  vowels  and  dlj'hthongt.  and 
Beveml  of  tlie  conaouauts  seiy  much  amiM."— i>(/-yi>«.' 
Life  (^ Sir  J.  Cheke.  ih.  i,,  5  i 

B.  vis  adj. :  Of  the  nature  of  a  diphthong ; 
dii'hthongal. 

"  We  alM>and  more  tn  Towel  and  ^phtl'Ong  BOtuuk.'- 

—Blair.  vnL  i..  lect  9. 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  J^l;  oat,  9ell«  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  2. 
Htlan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shtin;  -^on,  -§lon  =^  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -aloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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diphthongal— diplomatic 


diph'thdn'-gal,  dip-thSh'-gal,  a.    {Rn^-. 

di}'!itho>i'j  :  -ill.]  Vi-iUi'\tnui;  torn-  of  tli6  imtiiru 
ofatliplitlmng;  cuimistiug  of  two  vowel  souihIm 
In  one  syllaUle. 

"In  thn  mine  inHnner  the  EnffliRh  ulplmbetlcAl 
•oniid  yf  the  ft,  as  hi  Bitt«,  Is  replaced  by  iuiutiiL>r  Ui/th- 
thoD-jal  Kiio ,"— /'H'uf  L.  Bonujjurle.  In  Trwix.  y*..Wo- 
lofflaii  Societg  (1870),  p.  676. 

^ph  -  thoh'  -  gal  -  ly .  dip  -  thoh'  -  g^l  -ly» 

atlv.  lEiia;.  di'pktlioiigal ;  -ly.]  Ju  a  diiih- 
tliongal  tiiiuniei' ;  as  a  diphthong. 

diph-thon-ga'-tion,  dipthon-ga'-tion, 

iKii^'.  diphtJicmrj  :  -ntiotK]  Tin-  fnniiiition  oi 
coiivtsrsinn  of  a  simple  vowel  into  a  diptithoii'^ 
by  afllxing  another  vowel. 

diph- thong' -io,  a.  fEng.  diphthong  ;  -ic] 
Uf  the  imtui-e  of  a  diphthoii;^  ;  diphthongiil. 

"The 'lUf'htliojidlc  cliamcter  of  our  ^i!  and  6('j."— /7. 
Sweet,  ill  Tniiu.  I'hilological  thdeCu  US'i-ii,  |>.  630. 

*dip1i-thdn-giz~a'-tlon»  s.  fEng.  diphthonfi- 
iz[e) :  -utim.]  The  suuic  as  Diputhongatios 
((l.v.).] 

"  The  broad  element  and  the  Ublal  ImIiiu  pronounced 
enccessively  instend  nl  siiimltaneoiialy— *  coiiiiiiou 
•ource  of  •lljihthoiifizit'iii'i."  —  H.  Sweet,  to  Trunt. 
r/iHotoffU-aC  Soda' ^  (i^mi,  p.  568. 

^ph-tlion'-gl2e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  diptliong ; 

•izr.] 

A.  Trnns.T  To  form  op  convprt  a  simple 
vowel  into  a  diphthong  liy  affixing  another 
Towel, 

"  1*0117  ^f  nnd  u'l  ,  .  .  Boon  becan  to  be  lUp*!' 
thfrnj-zt^f—ir.  Swi-^t.  in  Trant.  PhUologieaX  Societ,'/ 
(18;i-«f,  p.  520. 

B.  IiUratis. :  To  Iw  converted  into  a  diph- 
thong. 

"It  is  clwir  that  ^M  could  not  dl nhTh'Tnilzf  Into 
M,"—lf.  .Swett.  In  7Vr»««.  PhUologk-al  Society  (IHiii), 
p  bits. 

di-phU-96pll'-a-la,  s.  (Gr.  Sufnr^?  (diphitis) 
=  of  double  nature  or  form,  and  Ket^aXi)  (Jce- 
phale)  —  a  head.] 

Eutom. :  A  genna  of  Coleopterous  inat>cts, 
belonging;  to  the  f;uiiily  Latiieilicorne-s.  They 
are  generally  of  fl  rich  golden-green  colour. 

di'-phir-9erc,  di-phy-^er'-cal,  a.     [Gr. 

$i<pvTJ^  (diphncs)  =  of  liouble  nature  or  fomi, 
and  KcpKot;  (kerlos)  =  a  tail.]  A  term  applie<i 
to  those  lishes  in  which  tlie  vertebral  column 
•extends  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail. 

"Th*  tail  is  divided  into  two  equal  lobei  by  tbe 
proloiii;e<l  oonical  terminitiDQ  ot  tlii^  l>ody,  thus  Ite- 
'Conitng  diphgctrcal.' — Nicholson:  Alan,  of  PuUfohI., 

dl'-phS^-des,     dr-pliy-dae,    di'-phy-es, 

s.  pL  Gr.  Sti^ii'ij?  (dt/>/itics)=  of  douMe  nature 
or  fomi.] 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  ftee-swimniing  Hydrozoa, 
l)eloiigin<:  to  the  nrtler  Siphonophora,  suh- 
order  Caly(TOi>hone  (q.v,\  aud  typical  of  the 
family  Diphydse  (or  Dii'hpdje).  Tiie  genim 
Dipbyps  has  two  swinuninu-saes.  oue  placed 
Bs  it  were  within  the  bell  of  the  other. 

di-pll3?^l'-lous,  a.     [Gr.  5t  =  Si"?  (d!s)  —  twice, 
twofohl,  and  <t>v\\ov  (phtdlon)  —  n  leaf.] 
Bot. :  Having  two  leaves,  as  a  c;ilyx.  &c. 

di'-pbS^-d  dont,  a.  [Gr.  Ai~H^  (rfis)=twine, 
twofold  ;  'in'w  iplnw)  =  to  generate.  au<l  oSous 
(ptfirus),  geidt.  o5oi/tos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

ZnoL:  A  term  applied  to  those  mammals 
■which  have  two  sets  of  teeth  :  one  deciduous, 
the  other  permanent.  Most  animals  are 
diphyodont.  Those  which  have  only  oue  set 
are  termed  monophyodont. 

•di-pll3?-6-zd'-o5d,  s.  [Gr.  5t<f)u>7?  (divhvcs)  = 
of  d.iublc  nature  or  form.  ^Coou  (ronu)  =  an 
animal,  and  elfio?  [cidos)  =  appearance.) 

Zonl.  :  One  of  the  detached  reproductive 
portions  rif  adult  uieinbers  of  that  onlcr 
of  (iceanio  Hydrozoa  called  Calycophoiidae. 
Tliey  swim  al*out  hy  means  of  their  calyx, 

di-phys-^i-a'-ce-SB,  s.  pi  IMod.  Lat.  di- 
physci{um),  and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ocefK.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  opcrculate  Acrocarpous 
mosses,  having  a  capMulii  of  very  curious 
structure,  being  largo,  oblique,  and  giblious. 
Inflorescence  monoecious.  Tliere  is  only  one 
British  genus. 

di-phys  -9i-um,  *■.  [Gr.  5t  =  Si«  ((its)=twice. 
tw<)fi>Id,  aiul  ^ucTKtOf  (ji/tiusfciort)  =  a  kind  of 
bean.) 

liot. :  A  genus  of  Acrocarpous  mosses,  the 
type  of  the  family   Diphysiaceae.      Calyptra 


cniiicHl.  i)eristome  eimple,  internal,  sur- 
ronnded  at  the  ba-se  by  a  largr,  nuilUplex, 
8oluble  annuluH,    {iJriJ[itK  &  Uenjrey.) 

dip'-in«  s.    (Gael.  dLpinn  =  a  net.] 

1.  A  jiart  of  a  lierrlng  net. 

"  Hvx  lierrkiiK-iiete  with  atx  dipim.'~Depred.  Argyll 

2.  The  bag  of  a  suluiou-uet. 

dip-la-c&n'-thus,  s.  [Gr.  Sin-Xoo?  {dlploos) 
■=  (lo'ubli;,  and  a.K.m6a  {(ikantfui)  =  a  spine.) 

Pnhmnt. :  A  genus  of  (janoi.l  lishes,  lielong- 
ing  to  the  sub-onler  AtMittlmdida*,  and  Tnuid 
only  in  the  Devonian  Itocks.  It  is  lU.slin- 
gutslied  by  two  dorsal  lln.-*,  the  fmuta  of 
which  are  proviilctl  with  a  strong  Kjiine, 
siin]ily  implanted  In  the  flesh  :  tul  lictero- 
ceix-al,  scidi's  exceedingly  small,  sUagreendiUe ; 
no  operculum. 

di'-plaic,  s.    (Or.  =  double-folded.] 

Znol.  :  A  gcnuH  of  fice-sw  iiuiniug  loricated 
Rotifers,  ol  tlie  family  Uinorlnin.ta;  iq.v.). 
Loi  ica  oblong,  widely  open  at  both  end.-*; 
bead  ami  loot  j.rotiu.silc  ;  foct  and  toes  l"iig 
and  slender ;  eye  wimting.  There  are  two 
Ki>ecies,  buth  British,  but  rare.  {Hudson  £ 
Gosse.) 

di-plaz'-!f-um.   ».     (From  Gr.  inrXd^ot  (dL- 

jiliSi)  —  to  double,  tiu  naujed  because  the 
indusium  is  double.) 

hnt.  :  A  genus  of  Polypoiliaceie.  The  rlii- 
Eomes  iA  Dipluisivt.Mx,  escaleiUum  are  occa;>iuually 
eati'U. 

di-ple -co-Id' -be-»,  «.  pi.    IGr.  it  =  5i>  (dis) 

=  twice  ;  TrAfVw  (pl-k^)  =  to  plait,  t<>  twine, 
to  weave  ;  AojSo;  (loUos)=  a  lobe,  and  I<aL  feni. 
pi.  adj.  suft;  -«e.l 

Bnt.  :  A  sub-division  of  the  order  Cruclferae, 
in  wliicli  the  cotyledons  ore  twice  folded.  A 
Bectinn  acHiss  the  seed  presents  an  appearance 
like  this—    0  ([  (j  fl. 

di-plei'-do-sc5pe,  s.    [Gr.  6inK6oi  (diploos) 

=  double  ;  h&oi  (etdos)  =  niipearjiuce,  aiid 
ff-KOTTeto  (skoped)  =  to  8t*e,  to  view.) 

Optics:  An  opti&d  instrument  for  indicate 
ing  the  pa.ssage  of  a  heavenly  bo*ly  over  the 
meridian  by  the  coincidence  of  two  images 
foi-med  by  a  single  and  double  refraction  (rom 
atiiaugular  prism  which  has  one  Iraiisparent 
and  two  silvered  planes,  one  of  the  latter 
being  in  the  plane  of  the  uiendian.     {Brande.) 

di-plin'-thi-US,  s.  [Gr.  5i  =  5is  {dw)=twice, 
twofold,  and  wAit^tK  ( pt inUtos)  =  a  brick.)  A 
wall  of  two  bricks  thick. 

dip-l6-dS,c'-tyi-iis, «.  [Or.  JitAooc  (diploos) 
=  double,  and  iaxTvAo?  (t/u/jrw/os)  =  a  finger. 
a  toe.) 

Zml, :  A  genus  of  lizards  belonging  to  the 
family  GeckUudai. 

dip-l6-d6n'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  StirAoo?  (diptnos)  = 
double,  and  65ou?  (odous)  genit.  oSomo^ (odontus) 
—  a.  tooth.) 

Zoo!. :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  of  the  onler 
Acarina  ami  family  Hydiauhnea,  liaving  tlie 
mandibles  terminated  by  a  straight  acute, 
and  immovable  tootli.  to  whii^h  is  attached  a 
nio\able  lu)ok  or  claw.  There  are  tlii-ee 
Biiiish  species. 

dip'-lo-e,  s.    [Gr.  Stn-Xooc  (diploo$)  =  double, 

two-olil.) 

1.  Aiiat. :  A  soft  medullary  substance  or 
os.seous  tissue  betweou  the  i>l.ites  of  tlie 
skull. 

2.  Bnf. :  That  part  of  the  pareuchvma  of  a 
leaf  which  intervenes  between  the  two  layers 
of  epideiiu. 

dip-l6-gan'-ic,  o.  IGr.  6nrA.«>?  (diplons)  = 
donble.  and  yevvaja  (gein'ud)  —  to  generate,  to 
proiiiice. )  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  two 
bodies  ;  producing  two  substuices. 

dip-lo-grip'-sus,  s.  (Gr.  Stn-X/.o?  (dip!oc3) 
=  double,  anti  Mod.  Lit.  (jrajKits,  a  moditiGi- 
tion  nf  ijrKj'tolifK  (q.v.).] 

J'nltemit.:  A  getnis  of  fossil  Hydrozon  in 
which  tiie  polypary  consists  of  two  simi-le 
ninnnprionidian  stipes,  tiiinly  united  tit  one 
another,  l>ack  tn  back,  Tlp-y  range  in  Urifjiin 
and  North  America  fmiu  tbe  U)'per  Cambrian 
t(»  thr;  summit  of  the  Imver  Sibiri^in  series  ; 
but  in  nolicmii  tliey  rise  into  the  biwer  p<h-- 
tion  of  tlie  Upper  Silurian  dHpositj*.  They 
beloiig  to  the  sub-class  Gniptolitidae. 


dlp'-lo-lo,    dip-ld-cr-ic.   a,     (Mod.  Ut 
diptije,  and  Erig.  ailj.  Hult'.  -ic,  -etlc.] 
Aiuxt.:  Of  or  perlaininy  to  tUcUijdoe. 

diplolo-veins.  diploc tie- veins. 

Aiiat.:  Veins  in  the  Hat  ci.inial  bones.  th» 
tniiiksuud  larger  bninche.s  of  whicii  run  mostly 
sepaialety  in  special  arboreiicent  laiger  canuhi. 
{DuiiglUon.) 

di'p-lo-lte,  8.     [Ger.  diploit,  from  Gr.  StnX6ot 
(diplDos)    =   twololil,    drtuble,    and   sutf.    -iU 
(Milt.)  (q.v.).]  »o  named  because  the  crystals 
are  often  in  twins. 
Min. ;  The  same  as  LATuotrTE  (q.v.). 

dl-plo'-ina,  «.  [Lat.,  fnun  Gr.  Siir^wfia  (d(- 
plonm)  ~  (\)  anytliiug  ftilded.  (:;)  a  Hf-ense,  a 
diploma,  from  6i7rA6of  =  double  ;  Fr»  diploiiie,} 

L  OrflLnanj  Limgnnrft: 

•  1.  A  paper  ur  docuiccnt,  written  and 
folded. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

II,  Tecliniadhf: 

1.  Chem. :  A  double  vessel ;  ft  water-bath, 

2.  Uno:  A  writing  or  document  c<»iiferrmg 
some  powei-,  autlmiity,  privilege,  or  liouonr, 
usually  untier  seal  attd  signed  by  a  duly 
authorized  official.  Diphuuas  are  given  to 
graduates  of  a  university  on  their  t;iking  their 
degrees:  to  clerg\nu*n  who  aie  lii-euNvd  to 
olficiate  :  to  jihysicians.  civil  engineers,  &c., 
authorizing  them  to  practise  tiivir  pivlvSr 
sions. 

"To  per«Qvle  the  TTnlremlty  <A  Diibliu  t"  aeiid  a 
dU'lom't  t-.  me.  cutuLitiitimj  t  U  |K>or  lUiOi  MasU-r  ot 
Aru  III  tlK-ir  \}ui\KrAi.X.y.—L9Td  Ooacr  \u  JluriJty  t 
Utf*  of  Johnaon. 

* di-plo'-mged,  n.  (Eng.  diphmn;  -ed.) 
i-'ortitied,  alrengtheued,  or  suj-poited  by  a 
diploma. 

"  Di>_'i,'erte«  never >o  dlitlom>t«d.  bepuffed.  gasllghted, 
Ooutiuut;  dhUi'uiit^" — CurtgU. 

di-plom'-^-ey.  *     [Vr.  dtploTnatie.) 

L  The  science  or  art  of  c*>ndncting  negntia- 
tiou.t  between  nations  ;  the  art  id  niiiuagiug 
jmblic  bnsi»e3.s  and  protecting  piiblii:  in- 
terests in  matters  in  which  foreign  iiatiouB 
are  conceme^l ;  political  skill  aii<l  tacU 

"A  Inuillv  emtiifliitly  diaUujiiUli»l  at  the  bu.  an 
the  i«uk;  I,  ill  tue  seiMtu.  oi  di  -I'-rn  t  ti.  i»  otuim,  aud 
til  letLera.  — J/i«-ui«£tv  .*  //fit.  //-i//..  ch.  xtii. 

2.  Tlie  a<-t  of  negotiulin;.:  l»etween  nations; 

the  forni-t  of  international  negotiations. 

"Tb«  iusarr<9cCioii  be^aii  «uuie    lumitlu  einee.  and 

dl/j/uwfcjr  w««;»to«ce  1"  •*-i'M>*>-' — ''■>'^«».  N»»*'-  IK,  lS'6. 

"3.  The  body  of  miuistei-s  accredit&l  to  t 

foreijiu    couit   collectively  ;    the   diplunialii 

corps. 

"  Tlie  fO(^^  mlulnten  wera  ord;jred  to  attend  .  . 
Tbe  Ui/ft-imicff.  wiki  were  a6t.>rtut  eiirMyn,  wci-w  ^uitt 
ftwe-sunuk."— /^''Jte.'  Ii«gicids  Feacf,  leU.  4. 

4,  Tai-t  or  skill  in  conductuig  negotiations 
of  any  kind;  artful  or  dexterous  nianagemeut. 

*  dip  -ld-ii^t»   •  dip'-la-inato»   a.   &  «. 

(Kr.  diplovuil.] 

A-  As  adj. :  invested  or  presented  with  a 
diploma. 

B.  Assnbst.:  A  diplomatist 

"Sir  Cliarle*.  wl.o  wean  the  Windsor  nnlform.  la 
K8siduou3  IU  Lia  atletitioiii  to  the  Ut/tiointiU.'' — I/uil/f 
Tel^Of-^f'^t  i>ec«iu iters,  1882. 

*  di-pl6'-matc,  v.t  [Eng  diplom(a) ; -aU.} 
To  invest  or  present  with  a  diploma. 

"By  virtue  of  tlie  CbanceUor'B  lettere  bewasrfi>fo- 
mated  diM:Wf  wf  tliviiiity  lu  ie6«."— neorf:  Athmm 
Oxtm.  {By.  yicalMOft}. 

*  di-plo'-mat-ed,   pa.   ixir.  or  a.     (Diplo- 

matc.  v.] 

"  dip-le-ma'-tl-al  (tl  as  91),  a.  (Lat 
dipi'TTui  (genit.  diplo]natis)t  and  Eng  adj.  s\xS. 
•laL]     Diplomatic. 

dip-l^mat'-ic,  *  dip-lo-maf -ick,  a.  &  «. 

(Fr.  diploiTuitUiue.] 
A,  .4s  adjective : 
•  1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomas. 

2.  Pertaining  or  rchiting  to  the  science  of 
diplomatics. 

"One  of  ibe  princi|Kil  objects  of  tbe  foMomiir  work 
Is  the  ill.ittmtioii  .'f  wh.it  lur  ii«.ir  tw«  tfitlurim  bag 
Iwen  uilkil  tlie  din'nmituk  M:ii-liue  '  — Jrt/f  .'  Orij/iH 
an  I  Prti'/r^tx  'if   irr((.»|/  (lutrwl.I. 

3.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  diplomacy  or  to 
anibossadoni. 

"  He  would  have  been  coirleimie<!.  even  by  the  low 
ituulaniuf  diflnmuir  in-irility  in  l.io  la»tceutiir>-.  — 
Tttrui*.  November  St.  I8T6. 


late,  fat,  faro,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camet  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  po^ 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    eB,<B=e.   oy  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


dip!  omatical— dipper 


I6U 


4.  Engaged  or  skilled  in  diiilomftcy  ;  ac- 
creiliti'il  to  a  loi-eigii  couit. 

"  lli:t  |i>i-tUlilp  in  II  ^ivnt  iiK^iiiher  of  thu  Uifjlomati<:k 
hody.'—Iinrke  :  On  a  litgivine  I'titux. 

5.  Artful,  skilful,  dexterous ;  full  of  or 
characteiiztii  !■)■  tact. 

*B.  As  suhsUintive : 

1.  A  diplonialist ;  one  engaged  or  skilled  in 
diplomacy. 

2,  Diplniiiacy. 

diplomatic  corps  or  body,  s.  Tho 
wliul^.-  bud.v  uf  Uipiuiuuid  acci'cdueti  Id  u  court 
or  guVLM'umeut. 

•  dip-l6-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  diplomatic; 
'ai.\     Tlie  same  as  Uiplomatic  (q.v.). 

dip-l6-m5,t'  ic-al-ly,  (ulv.  [Eng.  diplmmi- 
ticitl ;  -/(/.]  In  ;i  diploniatic.  artful,  or  dex- 
terous manner ;  by  Uiploiuauy. 

•  dlp-l6-mat'-xcs,  s.  (Diplomatic,  a] 
Tlie  stieiire  of  diplniii;ts;  that  is,  of  ancient 
writings,    literary     and     imhlit;    dticuuients, 

MLers,  deeds,  decrees,  cliarters,  wills,  &c., 
wliieli  lias  fur  its  object  ilw  asfeiiainiiig  of 
the  untlientifity,  date,  genuineness,  &c. ;  the 
dipluniatie  science. 

•  di-pl6'-ma-tism,  s.  [Lat.  diploma  (genit. 
dipi-mttlis),  and  Eiig.  sulf.  -ism.]    Diijloniacy. 

di-pl6'-mar-tist,  5.  fPr.  dlplovutthte.]  One 
who  is  eii'gaged  or  skilled  in  diplomacy;  a 
diplomat. 

"Ther^  Is  no  Injustice  in  sarins  that  diftfamatisfi. 
as  a  chiss,  have  iilwjiys  bteu  mwre  diHtiiii,'ui  bed  Ijy 
tlieir  luUliesa.  .  .  .  tiiaii  by  (feiiLTuiu  fiitliiitiiiuiiu  or 
auHteie  rectitude  "—i/audu^uy:  //<«.  frfj/ ,  cli.  ii. 

dlp-lo-mit'-ri-dsB,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  i^t.  dipio- 

mitr{iutn),  and  Ijit.  feni.  pi.  ailj.  stifl".  -iJw] 

But.  :  A  family  of  flowerlcss  plants,  order 
Jungernianniacea;  (Scale-mosses). 

dip-l6-mi'-tri-um»  s.  (Gr.  Stn-Adoc  (dipfoo-^) 
=  tWiil>>ld.  donliIe.audfiiTntoi'(m(7rio/(),diniin. 
from  fiLTpa  (initru)  =  ii  belt  or  ^irdh-.] 

Bot-  :  All  old  genns  of  flowerless  plants,  now 
made  a  synonym  of  HoUia. 

dlp-lo-pap'-pe-CB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dtplo- 
papj>(ns),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  soft,  -eiv.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteri^tidese. 

dip-lo-pap'-piis,  s.     [Gr.  aiirAoo?  (dipfoos)  = 

twiilnld,    double,    and    Trairn-o?   {papi'Os)  =  tliB 

down  on  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  such  as 
the  ilandtilion.] 

B"t.  :  A  pemis  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-ti  ibe  Diploitapjieie. 

dip^lO-per-ist'-O-mi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Sitt\6o<; 
(t/i/i/ons)  =  donble  ;  irept  (y)erf)  =  firound,  about, 
ami  (TTOfxa  (-tormt)  —  the  mouth.] 

Dot. :  A  term  applied  to  <'eitain  Mossea 
whieh  have  two  rows  of  hygrometric  cellular 
teeth  in  the  peristome. 

di-pld-pi-a,  dip'-ld-P3^,  s.     [Gr   AnrXoo^ 

idipIuO')  =  dnul'k.  and  ot/*  («ps).  genit.  otto? 
{opvs)  =  t\\(i  eye,  sight ;  Fr.  diplujtie.} 

Med. :  A  <liscasti  of  the  eyes,  in  wliicJi  the 
patient  sees  oLjerts  double.  Usually  the  two 
images  aie  almost  entirely  superpiwed,  and 
one  is  nioi-e  distnn;t  Hum  the  other.  The 
defect  may  be  pro<iured  by  tlie  co-opei-rfti.'n 
of  two  unequal  eyes,  or  it  may  jiroceed  Irom 
one.    ((htiwt.) 

K  There  is  an  analognns  di.Hease  railed 
Tiiplopy  Oi-^'-).  i''  which  the  patient  sees  ui»t 
double,  but  trii'le. 

dip-lo-pno'-i,  5.  pi.    [Gr.  Stn-AotK  (diploofi)  — 
twofi'ld,  ihjubif,  and  irvn^  {pnop)  =  a  idnwiug, 
a  breathing.     So  named  W'cause  tliese  lishes 
breathe  both  by  lungs  and  gills.] 
IcIUhy.  :  The  same  as  Dipnoi  (q.v.). 

dXp'-lo-pod.  s.  [DiPLoror<A.J  A  member  of 
tlic  Uiplo|K.d.i  (q.v.). 

di-plop '6-da.  s.pl.  [Gr.  f>nr\6o';  (diploni;)^ 
dituble.and  nous  ip<yus),  gt-nit.  iro6ds(jW(/os)=a 
foot.] 

Eiiiovu:  [Ciuloosatha]. 

di-plop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  ain-Ado?  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  mcpov  (pteroii)  =  a  wii.g.j 

TCntom.  :  A  division  of  Hymein»i'teroiis  In- 
eecU,  comprising  tlie  three  taiinbes  Eniueniihe, 
masaiidH;,  and  Vcspide.     (See  thetsu  words.) 


di-plop'-ter-US,  s.  [Gr.  dLTTA6o<:  {diploos)  = 
douiile,  and  impov  {pteron)  —a  wing,  a  tin.] 

I'altnoiU. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  tishca, 
behiiigiiig  to  the  family  Saurodipterini.  They 
have  two  dorsal  tins  ;  scales  rhomboidal  and 
smooth;  tins  sub-acutely  lobute.  They  arc 
found  in  the  Old  lied  Sandstone. 

dip'-l6-py,  s.    [DiPLoPXA.l 

dip'lo-ste'-mdn-ous,  a.    [Gr.  aurAuo?  (dip- 

iuo^) ^doilblt:,  and  a-rqfjuny  {stenwii)~Vi  thread.] 
But.  :   A  term  applied  to  those  plants  tho 
flowers  of  which  ha\e  twice  as  many  stamens 
a^  I'elals. 

dip-lo-Sty'-liis,  s.  [Gr.  3ijrAdo«  (diploos)  = 
iloulile,  and  (ttjao^  (stulos)  =■  a  pillar.] 

PaliMont  :  A  genus  of  small  shrimp-like 
Crustaceans,  from  the  coul  formation  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  so  named  by  Mr.  Salter  from  the 
two  paiis  of  appendages  to  the  last  segment, 
tetson,  or  tail-plate.     (Page.) 

^p-l6-tax'-is,  s.  [Gr.  dtffAoos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  raft?  (toxin)  =  arrangement.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  CruciferjE,  comjmsing 
about  twenty  species  of  herbaceous  jdants, 
with  yellow  flowers,  leaves  pinnatifid,  seeds 
oblong  or  oval,  arranged  in  two  rows.  Two 
species,  D.  muralis  and  D.  temtifolia,  are 
Bi  itish.  The  latter  is  a  fetid  plant,  with  large 
yellow  fiowera ;  it  grows  on  old  walls,  and  is 
by  no  means  nniM>mmon  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  the  lormer  species  is  much  leas 
frequently  met  with. 

dip-l6-teg'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  iurAdo?  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  Wyo?  (tegos),  the  same  as  arreyos 
(stegos)  =  a  roof,  a  covering  of  a  house] 

Bot. :  An  inferior  dry  pericarp,  dehiscent  or 
rujituriiig.  Lindley  places  it  in  his  class  of 
Syiu'uriti.  or  compound  fruit. 

dip-lo-zo'-on,  s.  [Gr.  3iTrAdos  (diploos)  = 
double,  and  ^(i>oi'  (:6on)  =  an  animal.] 

Zool. :  A  genusof  Entozoa,  familyTreraatoda, 
consisting  of  par.ositical  worms  which  infest 
tlie  gills  of  the  bream,  carp,  roach,  &c.,  and 
which  liave  the  appearance  of  two  distinct 
bodies  in  a  state  of  conjugation  in  the  form  of 
an  X  or  f?t.  Andrew's  cross,  the  two  bodies 
being  of  ditTerent  sexos,  solT,  elongated,  and 
flattened,  and  each  terminated  posteriorly  by 
a  transverse,  nval.  it  almost  quadrilateral  ex- 
pansion, furnished  with  four  suctorial  disks. 
(GTifith  <fc  iien/rey.) 

dip-neu-mo'-nS-se,  s.  pi.   [Gr.  fii =6i«  (dis)= 

tuK  I'.twiiiold.aud  7Tfevfj.u}v(pntum6u)=ii\\}Mg.] 

Eiitom.  :  A  section  of  Araneids,  or  Spiders, 

conqirising  such  as  have  two  pulmonary  sacs. 

dip'-noi,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  it  ~  di?  (dis)  =  twice, 
twulold.  and  ni^ori  (pnoe)  =  breath.) 

1.  Ichtky.:  Anorderoflishes.smallinnumber, 
bntof  gieat  importance  iis  exhibiting  a  flistinct 
transit  iuii  between  the  Fishes  and  Am]ditbia. 
So  many,  in  hict,  and  so  stiiking.are  the  points 
of  resembliint'e  between  the  two,  that  until 
recently  the  Lepidosireu  was  always  made  to 
constitiae  t!ie  lowest  class  i)f  Amiiliibia.  The 
liighest  authoiitics,  however,  now  concur  in 
placing  it  amongst  the  fishes,  of  which  it  con- 
stitutes the  highesi  oider.  The  order  DijJiioi 
is  defined  by  tlie  fi>llowing  characters  :  the 
body  is  fisli-like  in  shape  ;  there  is  a  skull 
with  distinct  cranial  bones  and  a  lower  jaw, 
but  the  notochord  is  jiersistent,  and  there  are 
no  verti'bral  centra,  nor  an  occipital  condyle. 
The  exo-skeleton  consists  of  homy,  over-iai»- 
I'iiig  scales,  having  the  cycloid  chiiracter.  Tue 
l>ectonil  and  ventml  limbs  are  both  present, 


CERATODUS    Fuy;T:Rl. 

"but  have  (in  Lepidnsiren)  the  form  of  nwl- 
Blinped,  tilii<iini.  uiany-Jointed  organs,  of  which 
the  inrnif^r  "idy  have  a  membranous  fringe  in- 
ferioily.  The  ventral  limbs  are  attictied  close 
to  the  nnns.  and  the  jiecioral  arch  has  a 
clavi(de  ;  but  tlie  scajmlar  arch  is  att^iched  to 
the  occiput.     The  iiinder  part  of  the  body  is 


fringed  by  a  vertical  median  fin.  The  heart 
has  two  auricles  ami  cine  ventricle.  The 
resjiiratoi'y  organs  iire  twofold,  consisting  on 
tlie  one  hand  of  free  filamentous  gills,  con- 
tained in  a  branchial  chamber,  which  opens 
externally  by  a  single  vertical  gill-slit,  and  oa 
the  other  liand  of  true  lungs  ia  the  form  of  a 
diniblc  cellular  air-bladder,  comimmicating 
with  the  oesophagns  by  means  of  an  air-duct 
or  trachea.  The  branchiieare  8ui)ported  uj'on 
branchial  arches,  but  tliese  are  not  connected 
with  the  hyoid  bone  ;  and,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  rudimentary  external  branchiup  exist 
as  well.  The  nasal  sacs  open  posteriorly  into 
the  throat.  Until  recently  the  only  two  mem- 
bers of  the  order  were  the  Lejn(Ujsiren]>aradoxa 
of  South  Aineiica,  and  the  Leindosireji  (Broto- 
pterus)  attnectens  of  Africa.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  discovererl  a  most  remark- 
able fish  in  the  rivers  of  Queensland,  which  is 
referable  to  this  order.  This  is  the  Ceratodiis 
Fo-Ufri,  or  Australian  Mud-tish.  [Crratodi's.J 
Dr.  Giinther  considers  the  order  Dipnoi  as  p 
sub-Older  of  Ganoidei.  By  Professor  Owep 
they  are  called  Protx)pteri. 
2.  Palwoiit  :  [Ckratodus]. 

dip'-no-US,  a.    [Dipnoi.) 

Surg.  :  Having  two  vent-boles.  An  epithet 
ajiplicd  to  wounds  wliich  pass  through  a  part^ 
and  admit  the  air  at  both  ends. 

di-p6d'-i-da9,  s.  pi.  [From  dipiis  (q.v.),  the 
typical  genus,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idte.] 
Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  widely  distributed 
family  of  hopping  rodents.  The  body  is  light, 
and  slender,  the  hind  limbs  much  elongated, 
fore  limbs  very  small,  and  the  tail  usually 
tufted  at  the  end.  It  includes  the  American 
J  umping  Mouse  (Zapus  or  Meriimes  hudsonius), 
Dipus  (pf/ypticus,  the  Common  Jerboa,  the 
Jumping  Hareof  South  Africa  (P?(ie(e*nij?e?Mi5), 
the  AlacUiga  (Alacta^a  jacultis),  &c.  The  family 
is  found  in  Central  Asia,  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
South  Africa  and  North  America. 

dip'-o-dy,  s.  [Gr.  At  =  atV  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  iTov<:  (poiis),  genit  ito&6^  (pedis)  ~  a 
foot.] 

Pros. :  Two  metrical  feet  included  in  one 
measure,  or  a  series  of  two  feet. 

di-p6'-lar,  a.  [Gr.  it  =  3iV  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  polar  (q.v.).']  Having  two 
pok\s,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

dipped,  dipt,  pa.  par.  oro.    (Dip,  v.] 

Dip'~pel,  s.  [See  definition.]  The  name  of  a 
chemist  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Dippel'a  oil,  s. 

Comm.  :  Purified  hartshorn  oil,  or  animal 
oil.  Oleum  aiiimale  Dipx>dii,  01.  comu  cenn 
Tccti/Lcatiim.  An  oil  prepared  as  a  medicine  by 
Dippel,  from  crude  fetid  animal  oil  (01.  comu 
ceTi-ii  /cctidum),  by  submitting  it  to  repeated 
rectification,  j)er  sc.  till  it  left  no, longer  any 
black  residue.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  colour- 
less, highly  refractive,  smells  somewhat  like 
cinnamon,  and  has  a  burning  taste.  It  was 
val  ued  as  an  anti-si^smodic  and  ner\'ous 
stimulant,  but  is  no  longer  used  in  medicine. 
Taken  in  excess  it  is  jKiisonous.  Animal  oil 
is  now  rectified  with  sand,  water,  or  lime. 
Nearly  all  the  animal  oil  of  commerce  is  now 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bones,  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of 
bone  black.    [Bone  On,.] 

dip -per,  *  dip-pere,  *.    [Eng.  dip;-er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Langmttjz: 

1.  One  who  dips  in  the  water  or  other  liquid 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  dipping  or  ladling  wate* 
or  other  liquid  ;  a  ladle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ch,  Hist. :  A  name  gi\'en  in  contempt  to 
the  sect  of  Baptists.   (Still  in  use  in  America.) 

"  Our    towiiaineu.    since   of   fiuods   they   tuiut   turn 
akii>i>ei% 
Will  chauga  religion  too,  and  so  tnni  dippen." 

Clciieelaiid     Po«ma.  p.  IR. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  in  America  to 
the  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  fi'oni  their  being  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  dii>per,  or  ladle. 

3.  Omitk.  :  Cinclus  affuaticits,  a  genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  larnily  Merulidse  and 
order  Passeres.  The  bird  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  dijiping  or  Iwiwing  the  head 
while  sitting,  at  the  same  time  flirting  up  it« 
tail.     Common  in  Britain. 


bbU.  b^;  poiit,  J^l;  oat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem; 
-Clan,  -tlan  =■  sh^n.  -tlon,  -«lon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun. 


thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.     ph  =:  £, 
-tlous,  -sions,  -dons  =  shus*   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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dipping— diptera 


4.  I'hot.  ;  An  Instrumeut  used  fur  immersing 
plates  in  upi'i^lit  kiths  uuutaiiiiii^  tiilrut^^  of 
silvt^r,  and  witlidrawin^  the  same  after  sensi- 
tizing;. They  uru  ulender  tint  strips  of  hiud 
rubber,  wood,  gloss,  iiorcdain,  ttiid  honietiiiiL-s 
silver  wiie,  liaving  short  i>rc)jection8  upon 
which  to  rest  the  edge  of  the  plate,  wliicli 
stands  nearly  upriglit  in  the  bath  while  the 
chcniical  clianges  Uike  plu(«.    (liaiglU.) 

^p'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dip,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  ]>ar.  &  partic'q).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  plunging  or  inunersing  In  a 
liquid  for  a  short  time. 

"That  which  is  dyi^l  *ltli  innnydipplngi  iH  linfralii. 
And  ctni  very  hjirdly  Iw  wtuthi-U  uiit."—/lj>.  Tuj/lor :  Of 
JlejierUfince,  ch.  v,,  J  4, 

2.  The  act  of  bending,  or  inclining  down- 
wards. 

*  3.  The  act  of  baptizing  by  immersion. 
4.  The  act  or  iiH-thod  of  Uiking  snuff  by 
rubbing  It  on  the  teeth  or  gums. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  J'.rass-vork :  The  process  of  brightening 
ornamental  brass-work  :  The  grease  is  removed 
by  heat  or  lye,  the  work  is  pickled  in  dilute 
aquafortis,  scoured  with  s;ind  and  wat.er, 
washed,  dipped  in  a  bath  of  pure  nitrous  acid 
for  an  instant,  waalied,  rubbed  with  beech 
sawdust,  burnished,  and  lacquered. 

2.  Tin-work:  Plunging  sheet-iron  plates  In 
the  pickle  or  tlie  tin  bath  in  tinning. 

3.  Pottery :  The  process  of  coatln*:  coarse  clay 
ware  with  enamel,  or  of  glazing  stone  ware. 

4.  Leather-dressing:  The  Scotch  term  for 
thedubbing  of  American  and  English  mrriers. 
It  consists  of  Ixiiled-oil,  Hsh-oil,  and  tallow. 

5.  Phot.:  Immersing  the  coUodionized  plate 
in  a  sensitizing  bath. 

6.  Min.  :  The  angle  at  which  the  mineral 
vein  is  inclined  ;  the  dip. 

cUpplng-fk-ame,  s. 

1.  i andle- making  :  A  frame  from  which 
candle-wicks  are  suspended  wliile  dijiping  into 
the  vat  of  melted  tallow.     [Candle.] 

2.  Dyeing:  A  frame  on  which  the  fabric 
is  stretched  and  immersed  in  dyeing  with 
indigo. 

dipping-needle,  s.  a  magnetized  needle, 
moving  in  a  vertical  plane,  ou  an  axis  which 
passes  at  riglit  angles  exactly  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  When  thus  mounted  it  will, 
if  placed  anywhere  not  in  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, dip  or  point  downwards.  The  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  can  thus  be  determined 
from  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  lines 
formed  by  making  experiments  with  the 
dipping-needle  at  various  places.  The  incli- 
nation or  dip  of  the  magnetized  needle  was 
not  known  to  the  Chinese,  who  had  discovered 
its  variation  during  the  twelfth  centurj'.  This 
element  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ap]>ears  to 
have  l>een  discovered  by  Robert  Nonuan,  a 
comi^ss-maker  of  Ratoliff,  London,  who  de- 
tected the  dip,  and  published  the  fact  in  1576. 
He  contrived  the  dipping-needle,  and  found 
the  dip  at  London  to  be  7r60'.  [Dip-circle.] 
Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  the  celebrated  Arctic 
navigator,  reached  the  magnetic  pole,  latitude 
70°  5'  17"  N.,  and  longitude  96°  46'  45"  W., 
on  the  first  of  June.  1S31.  The  amount  of  dip 
was  SO"  59'.     (Knight.) 

dipping-pan.  s. 

stereotyping:  A  square,  cast-iron  tray  in 
which  the  floating-iilate  and  plaster-cast  are 

S laced  for  obtaining  a  stereotype  cast.  The 
oating-plate  is  to  fonu  the  back  of  the  stereo- 
type, and  the  mould  the  face  ;  the  dipping- 
pan  forms  the  flask,  and  is  plunged  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  nietal  in  an  iron  pot.  The 
metal  runs  in  at  holes  through  the  lid  and 
forces  ajiart  the  plate  and  the  mould. 
(Knight.) 

dipping-tube,  s.  a  tube  for  taking  mi- 
croscupic  objects  out  of  a  liquid.  [Fishing- 
TUBR.J  Dipping-tubes  vary  in  length  from 
about  five  inches  to  a  foot,  and  in  calibre  fnnn 
i  to  i  inch.  One  end  is  coated  ontside  with 
sealing-wax  and  spirit,  or  some  other  coloured 
liquid.     {Knight.) 

dip'-rion,  s.     [Gr.  5i  =  Sis  (flis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  Tjpitov  (jyridn)  =  a  saw.] 


PaUeoHt.  :  A  syni^nym  of  Diplograpsus 
(q.v. ),  tliO  serrated  cells  ou  e:ich  side  tiie 
ceutrul  axis  giving  the  organism  the  appear- 
ance of  a  double  saw. 

^p-rl-o-nid'-i-an,  a.  (Gr.  a*  =  Si's  (dls)  = 
twice,  twofold,  npiuty {pTi&n)=&  saw,  and  Eug. 
adj.  suff,  -idian.] 

Palwont.  :  A  term  applied  to  those  fossil 
Ilydrozoa  in  which  the  jiolypary  possesses  a 
row  of  cellules  on  eacli  side. 

"The  diprioriUtiin  OrA|itolltes,  with  rare  excop- 
Uuua,  are  coutiiicd  to  thu  1/uwer  Hllurljui  anil  (uiii- 
hriuu  R^icks  '  —JVichoUon  :  Hum  of  Falttont..  p.  8i 

di-pri§-nid,t''io,  a.  [Gr.  61  =  &ii{dis)  — twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  prUfnuitic  (q.v.).] 

1.  Optics:  Doubly  prismatic. 

2.  Crystallog.  :  Having  cleavages  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  a  Icmr-sldcd  vertical  jiiisiu,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  horizontal  prism. 

di-prd-par'-gyl» «.    [Etym.  uncertain.) 

them.  :  Coll«,  or  HC=C— CHa-CH;;— C= 
CH.  ObtiiiTicd  by  distilling  diallyl  -  t*tra- 
bioini«ie,  CGHioBr4,  with  a  large  excess  of 
caustic  jiotash,  which  converts  it  into  dibrom- 
diallyl,  CgH^Br.;,  which  is  then  boiled  with 
alcoholic  ])otash.  Dii-ropargyl  is  a  pungent 
li(iuid,  boiling  at  8d".  With  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride  it  gives  a  greeuish- 
yellow  precipitate.  CgU4(Cu^ '-h2Il.j(>,  and 
with  a  silver  solution  a  white  precipitate*, 
CfiHiAg.i  ^^HflO,  which  blackens  (m  exjHisure 
to  the  light,  and  exjilodes  when  heated  to 
100*.  Dipropargyl  is  isomeric  with  btnzene, 
which  boils  at  81*.  Its  density  is  less  than 
benzene,  being  0  82  instead  of  0'89.  It  is 
much  less  stable,  being  very  easily  jmlyme- 
rized.  and  forms  an  additii'U  comi)ouud  with 
eight  atoms  of  bromine,  CgtleBrg,  which  melts 
at  140". 

di'-pro-pyl,  s     [Hexane.] 

di-prot  -o-ddn,  s.    [Gr.  fit  =  Si%  (dis)=  twice, 

trtufold;     TrpJjTtK    (;)/"o("a")=  lirst,    and   ofiovs 
(odous),  genit.  b66vTo^  {odontos)  =  a.  tooth.] 

PaltEont.  :  A  gigantic  Pachydermoid  Marsu- 
pial mammal,  resembling  in  most  essential 
resi)ects  the  Kangaroo,  the  dentition  especially 
showing  many  points  of  affinity.  The  hind 
limbs,  however,  were  not  so  disproportionately 
long  as  in  the  Kangaroos.  The  skull  of  one 
in  the  British  Museum  measures  three  feet  in 
length.  It  is  found  in  the  Pleistocene  or 
Upper  Tertiary  l>eds  of  Australia,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  large  scalpriform  character 
of  its  incisoi-s  or  front  teeth. 

di-yot'-o-dont,  a.    [DiPROTODON.] 

ZooL  :  Having  the  same  structure  of  tooth 
as  in  the  genus  Diprotodou  (q.v.). 

"Ill  the  Hiprotodont  forms  ..."  —  Xidiolton  : 
PafetuiU.  it  389. 

di-prot-o-don'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi)»  s.  pi.    [Di- 

PROTODON.] 

ZooL  :  A  primary  group  of  the  Marsupialia. 
consisting  of  genera  which  have  only  two 
lower  incisors,  the  canines  rudimentary  or 
wanting,  and  the  molars  generally  with  broad 
grinding  crowns.  It  contains  the  Macropod- 
idte  (Kangeroos),  the  Phalangistidse  (Phal- 
angers),  &c. 

dip-sa'-^e-ie.  dip-sa-oa'-9e-SB.  s.  pi. 

[Mod-  Lat.  dipsiic(uA),  tlie  tjpical  genus,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceiv.] 

Dot.  :  The  Teazel  family,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  or 
undershrubs,  with  opi>osite  or  verticillate 
leaves,  and  capitate  or  verticillate  flowers, 
surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  They 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Levant, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lindley  enume- 
rates six  genera  and  160  species. 

dip'-sa-ciis,  s.  [Gr.  Si\}/ds  (dip^s)  =  (1)  a 
serpent,  (li)  a  plant;  fio^dw  {dipsao)  =  to 
thirst.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  pdants,  the  tyi)ical  one  of 
the  order  Dipsacaces.  They  are  erect,  pilose, 
or  prickly  biennial  herbs,  with  lilac,  white, 
or  yellow  flowers.  The  dried  heads  ofhipsacus 
fullonum,  (Fuller's  Teazel)  are  used  in  dressing 
cloth.  Some  of  the  species  have  febrifugal 
properties.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
bases  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
being  coronate  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  a 
cavity,  which  contains  water  ready  to  allay 
thirst.  The  water  thus  contained  was  once 
considered  good  for  bleared  eyes.    [Teazel.] 


diP'S&d    1  dx,s.pl.   [Gr.&i<pds(dipm3),gtnit. 

6n/>uios  ('iif  iiduaj^a  vi-nonious  serjient,  wuoae 
bjte  i-aii.-ied  intense  thirst,  and  Lat.  fern.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

ZuoL :  A  family  of  Colubrine  Snakes,  tribe 
Suspecta.  They  have  a  long,  compressed, 
slender  body,  generally  narrower  than  the 
hea'l.  Both  jaws  have  sometimes  fangs. 
{Dallas.)  Type  Dipsas,  in  some  clas.siHcatioua 
placed  under  tlie  Cobibrida;,  using  that  term 
for  the  whole  group  of  Colubrine  Sixakea. 

dIp'-S&s,  s.     [Gr.  fiii^/aV  (dipsas)  =  a.  8er]>ent.} 
I.  Ord.  Lang, :    .K   serjient,  whose  bite  waa 
fabled  to  produce  unquenchable  thirst. 
"  C'«r:u>t«s  lioni'd,  liytlniB,  and  ellupa  drear, 
AiiU  Uipias."  JJUU^n :  />.  L..  x.  Ml 

XL   Zool<,gy  : 

1.  A  genus  of  non-venomous  snakes  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Colubrida  :  body  long  and 
Compressed;  veitical  scales  square;  lateral 
scales  linear  ;  subcaudal  plates  double. 

2.  A  genus  of  fresh-water  bivalves,  inter* 
mediate  between  Unio  and  Anodonta. 

*  dxp-set'-ic,  a.  (Gr.  So/njnKo?  {dijmtikos}, 
from  6ii/*au>  [dips^io)  =  to  thirst.]  Having  a 
tendency  to  excite  thirst. 

dip-BO-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  Sitpdm  (dipsao)  =  to 

thirst,  and  (j.ayt.a  imania)  =  madness.] 

Med.  :  Alcoholism  ;  the  brain  -  fever  of 
drunkards,  or  delirium  tremens  (q.v.). 

dip-so-ma'-ni-ac,  ».     fGr.  fii^aw  (dipso)  = 

to  thii-at,  and  Eng.  Tnanwic  (q.v.).]  One  who 
is  subject  to  dipsomania. 

dip-so-ma-ni'-d^'al,  a.    [Gr.  Si^aw  {dipsaS) 

=  to  thirs't,  and  Eng.  maniacal  (q.v,).]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  dipsomania. 

dip-sop'-a-tli^,  s.     [Gr.  Sn^a'w  {dipsao)  =  to 

thirst,  and  tto^os  (pathos)  =  suffering.] 

Med. :  A  mode  of  treatment  which  consists 
in  abstaining  from  drinks. 

dip-Sd'-sis,  8.    [Gr.  fio/ya'u  (dipsao)  =  io  thirst] 
Med. :  A  morbid  thirst.;  excessive  desire  of 
drinking. 

dip'-ter-a,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  StVT«p«  {dipteros)  a 

two-winged  :  fit  =  fiis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 

and  itTtpoy  {pteran)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom.  :  An  order  of  insects,  such  as  gnata, 
hoiLseflies,  4;c.,  that  have  only  two  membran- 
ous wings  developed,  the  hind  pair  being 
represented  by  two  small  knobbed  orgaTis, 
c;iiled  halteres,  or  poisers.  whose  exact  func- 
tiou  is  as  yet  undetermined.  The  mouth  is 
suctorial,  and  forms  a  proboscis  composed  of 
mandibles,  raaxill*,  and  a  central  piece,  or 
tongue  {gluasarium),  the  labium,  often  with  a 
fleshy,  tenninal  lip,  serving  as  a  sheath;  fre- 
quently some  of  these  parts  are  converted  into 
chitinous  setae,  or  into  lancet-shaped  bodies, 
with  which  their  owners  ]iierce  the  tissues  of 
animals  or  plants,  whose  juices,  thus  set  free, 
they  feed  on,  sucking  them  up  tlirough  the 
tubular  proboscis.  They  have  two  large  com- 
pound eyes,  often  composed  of  thousands  of 
facets,  on  either  side  of  the  head ;  and  three 
sniall  ocelli  on  the  top.  The  antennae  are 
variable  in  fonu  and  size,  but  more  commonly 
are  very  short,  and  comjiosed  of  three  joints. 
The  foot,  in  addition  to  a  pair  of  strong  claws, 
is  furnished  with  two,  rarely  three,  cushions, 
covered  beneath  with  fine  hair-like  suckers, 
which,  aided  by  a  viscid  secretion  that  renders 
adhesion  more  perfect,  enables  these  insects  to 
crawl  ou  the  under  surfaces  of  objects  how- 
ever smooth.  The  metamorphosis  in  Dii'tera 
is  complete,  and  the  larvie  are  generally  desti- 
tute of  feet.  Many  of  the  Diptera  are  useful 
scavengers  in  the  larval  state,  but  others  are 
very  injurious — e.g.,  the  Hessian  Fly  (Cecido- 
viyia  destructor)  to  wheat-crops,  the  Crane  Fly 
(Tipula  oleracea)  to  grass  lands.  In  the  per- 
fect state  they  are  too  often  pests  to  man  and 
beast,  sucking  the  blood  or  depositing  their 
eggs  in  or  on  their  bodies,  causing  tumours, 
ulcerations,  and  death.  The  species  are  very 
numerous  (about  9,000  being  found  in  Europe 
alone),  and  world-wide  in  their  distribution. 
In  the  fossil  state  they  have  been  found  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  the  Secondary  period. 
The  classification  of  the  Diptera  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty.  By  some  authors  they  are 
di\ided  into  three  sub-orders :  Nemocera, 
Brachycera.  an<l  Pupipara ;  by  others  into 
five  tribes  :  Nemocera,  Notacantha,  Tany- 
stoma,  Athericera.  and  Pupipara;  whilst  some 
naturalistseven  include  the  Fleas.  Aphaniptera, 


f&te,  fd.t,  fare,  amidst,  iPhat,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dXp-ter-a'~9d-sQ,     dlpter-^oar'-pe-SB, 

*.  pi.  [Gr.  ficVrepos  {dipteros)  =  two-wiujietl  : 
£i  ==»  6(?  (rfw)  =  twice,  twrifuld  ;  irrepov  (pteroit) 
=  a  wing  ;  (capn-i?  (fcarpos)  =  fruit,  and  L;it. 
fera.  I'l.  adj.  suU".  -oceiK,  -ece.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Exogenous  trees,  with  al- 
ternate leaves,  having  an  involutu  vernation, 
and  deeiduous  convotuto  stipuh's.  Tliey  are 
founil  in  India,  and  es]tecially  iu  the  eastern 
islands  of  tlie  Indi:iii  Arcliipelago.  Tiieie  are 
eight  genera  and  fnrty-ei'^dit  sjteciea  known. 
The  trees  belonging  to  this  oriier  are  hand- 
sinne  and  ornamentnl,  and  abound  in  resinous 
juice.  I>ryobalanop$  atmphota,  or  aronuUmt, 
a  native  of  Sumatra,  when  old,  furnishes  a 
kind  of  camphor,  secreted  in  crystalline  masses, 
naturally  into  cavities  in  the  wood.  When 
young,  it  yields,  on  incision,  a  pale  yellow 
liquid,  consisting  of  resin,  and  a  volatile  oil 
having  a  cam]  ihoraneous  odour.  Indian  copal, 
or  gum,  the  {luin  animi  of  commerce,  is  the  in- 
Bpissated  varnish  obtained  from  Valeria  In- 
dica.  The  fruit  oftliistree  yields  to  boiling 
water  the  celebrated  butter  of  Canara,  or 
Pinei  tallow. 

dlp'-ter-^d^,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dipter(ace<E), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -cuts.] 

Hot.  :  The  Enjjlish  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Dipteraceae  (q.v.). 

dip'-ter-al,  a.  &,  s.  [Gr.  fiinrepos  (dipteros)  = 
two-wiiiged  :  8i  =  5i«  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  TTTcpoc  (pteron)  —  a  wing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  temple  liaving 
a  double  range  of  columns  all  round  ;  it  usually 
had  eight  in  the  front  row  of  the  end  jtorticoes, 
and  fifteen  at  the  sides,  the  columns  at  the 
angles  being  included  in  both. 

2.  Entom. :  Having  only  two  wings ;  dip- 
terous. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Arch.  :  A  dipteron,  or  dipteral  temple. 

<tip'-ter-an,  s.    [Diptera.] 

Entom.  :  A  member  of  the  Diptera  (q.v,), 
a  dipterous  insect. 

dip-tSr'-i-dS9,  s.pl.  [Gr.  SiTTTtpos  (dipteros) 
^  two-winged  :  Si.  —  &{';(dis)  ~  twice,  twofold, 
TrTepof  (pteron)  ~  a  wing,  a  fln,  and  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  ad^j.  suff.  -id(e.] 

Pal^ont,  :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification, 
the  first  family  of  his  LepidoM,noidei,  a  sub- 
order of  Ganoidean  fishes.  (Owen:  Palmon- 
tology,  1860.) 

dip'-ter-ix,  dJp'-ter-yx,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Sis 
(dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  nrepu^  (pterux)  =  a 
wing.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Leguminous  phmts,  con- 
sisting of  trees  with  abruptly-pinnate  leaves. 
The  name  is  derived  from  tlie  two  upper  lobes 
of  the  calyx,  which  appear  like  wings.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  Soutli 
America.  The  fragrant  seeds  of  Dipterix 
odorata  are  known  as  Tonka  or  Tonquin-bean, 
and  are  used  to  scent  snuff.    ITonka-bean.] 

dIp-ter-d-car'-pe-»,  s.pl.    (Dipterace/E.) 

dip-ter-o-car'-pu3,  s.  [Gr.  StVTepo?  (dip- 
teroi) :  St  =  S";  (dis)—  twice,  twofold  ;  mepov 
a  wing,  and  Kopn-o?  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  trees,  the  type  of  the  order 
Dipterocarpeae,  or  Diptera'^eaB.  They  have 
showy  white  flowers  mixed  with  red.  Various 
flpecii's  yield  a  substance  like  Balsam  of 
Copaiva. 

dipterocarpus-lbalsam.  s.  Wood-oil. 
The  volatile  oil  of  this  balsam  (which  is  also 
known  as  Gurjun  balsam),  may  be  distin- 
guished by  tlie  splendid  violet  colour  produced 
on  dissidving  it  in  about  twenty  parts  of  CS^, 
and  adding  a  cooled  mixture  of  strong  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Cod-liver  oil  and 
valerian  oil  likewise  exhibit  a  fine  violet 
colour,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  (Watl8:Dict. 
Chem..) 

^p''ter-6n,  dip'-ter-6s,  s.  fGr.  BiTn-fpo? 
^Iptfros),  lu-ut.  fiiTTTepoc  (dipteron)  =  having 
two  wings.] 

Arch.  :  A  temple  having  a  double  row  of 
columns  on  each  of  its  four  sides.  Such  an 
edifice  is  said  to  be  dipteral. 

dip'-ter-OUS»  a.  [Gr.  StTn-fpos  (dipteros)  = 
two-winged  :  Si  =  S(s  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  jTTepoi/ (pfcroji)  =  a  wing,  ] 


1.  Bot. :  Atcrm  applied  to  seeds,  the  margins 
of  which  are  [uolonged,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  wings. 

2.  Entom. :  Two-winged  ;  pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  the  order  Diptera  (q.v.). 

dip'-ter-iis,  s.  [Gr.  SiTrrepo?  (dipteros)  =  two- 
winged  :  Si  =  SfT  (dis)  .jz  twi(;e,  twofold,  and 
•mepoi'  (pteron)  =  a  wing,  a  lin.) 

Pahvant.  :  A  genus  of  fnssil  Ganoid  fishes, 
the  type  of  the  family  Clenodipterini.  Tnu 
body  is  covered  with  cyctoidal,  overlapping, 
smooth  scales  ;  the  head  is  jirotcctcd  by  a 
kind  of  helmet  formed  of  the  anchylosed 
cranial  bones,  and  the  teeth  are  conical  in 
form  and  nearly  efjual  in  size.  The  two  dorsal 
fins  are  iilaccil  far  back  ;  tail  hcteroeercal.  All 
the  si)ecies  are  Devonian.    (Nicholson.) 

dip-ter-yg'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dh) 
=  twice,  twofold,  and  wrepv^  (ptentx),  geuit. 
TTTe'puyoy  (ptentgos)  =a  wing,  a  tin.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  A  term  aj^jdied  to  those  fishes 
which  have  only  two  dorsal  fins. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  member  of  a  family  of  dip- 
terygian  fishes. 

"  dip' -tote.  s.     [Gr.  Si  =  Si's  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, aiul  TTTWTtKos  (jJioii/LOS)  =pertiiining  to  a 
case:   TTTttxrts  (ptosis)  =  a  case;  TriTmii  (jiiptt>) 
=  to  fall.] 
Gram.  :  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases. 

dip'-tych,  s.  [Low  Lat.  diptyclia ;  Gr.  Sin- 
Tvxa  (diptuclia)  =  a  pair  of  writing  tablets; 
neut.  pi.  of  fiiVTv,\os  (diptuchos)  =  folded, 
doubled  :  Si  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold  ;  tttvk- 
Toc  (jitvktos)  =  folded  ;  ttttJcto-uj  (jHmso)  —  to 
fold.] 

1.  Antiq. :  Double-foliled  tablets  made  of 
carved  ivory  on  the  outer  side  and  wax  on  the 
inner.  They  were  used  as  a  register  of  the 
names  of  consuls  and  other  magistrates,  and 
derived  their  name  from  being  formed  of  two 
tables  or  leaves.  Tablets  of  three  leaves  were 
called  triptyclis  (q.v.). 

2.  Eccles. :  A  list  or  register  of  bishops,  mar- 
tyrs, &c.,  containing  a  double  catalogue,  in 
one  of  which' were  entered  the  names  of  the 
living,  and  in  the  other  the  names  of  the  dead, 
for  whom  prayers  were  to  be  offered  during 
the  mass. 

"The  comuiemoratiou  of  saints  was  made  out  of  the 
diptych)  ot  the  cluircli,  aa  Ajipeara  by  multitudes  of 
places  ill  St,  AmbHu."  —StUUngjleet. 

dip'-t^-chum,  dip'-ty-ohiis,  s.  [Diptych.] 

di'-pus»  s.  [Gr.  St  =  5tV(dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  jTous  (pons)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  Jerboas,  a  genus  of  rodents, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dipodidte  (q.v.).  It  in- 
cludes about  twenty  sjiecies.  Dipus  a;gypli- 
ens  is  a  native  of  north-eastern  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  South-western  Asia.  It  lives  in  burrows, 
and  is  generally  gregarious.  When  going  almig 
quietly,  the  jerboa  walks  and  runsby  alternate 
steps  of  the  hind  feet ;  but  when  there  is  oc- 
casion for  rapidity  it  springs  from  both  hind 
feet  at  the  same  time,  covering  so  much  ground 
at  each  leap,  and  touching  the  ground  so  mo- 
mentarily between  tliem,  that  its  motion  is 
more  like  that  of  a  bird  skimming  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  than  that  of  a  fourfooted 
beast.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail 
eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tuft  at  the 
end.  Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  greyish  sand 
colour,  the  lower  surface  white  ;  the  tail  jjale 
yellowish  above,  and  white  beneath  ;  the  tip 
white,  with  an  arrow-shaped  black  mark  on 
the  upper  surface. 

2.  PalcEont.  :  The  remains  of  a  species  of 
Dipus  liave  l>een  discovered  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  in  France. 

di-py  re.  s.  [Gr.  6i  =  SC^  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  TTup  (pur)  =  fire,  from  the  two  effects 
of  fusion  and  phosphorescence.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  rather  coarse 
crystals  in  Metamorphic  rocks.  It  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees.  When  heated  before  the 
blow-pipe  it  first  becomes  phosphorescent 
and  then  fuses.  Sp.  gr.  •2'd46  ;  hardness,  5— 
5"5  ;  comp.  :  silica,  55 '5— 60  ;  alumina,  22-68— 
24-8:  lime.  6-85— 10  ;  soda,  0—0-4  :  potassa. 
protosrd  of  manganese,  and  magnesia,  traces  ; 
water,  2— 4  55.     (Da7ia.) 

di-py-re'-noiis,  a.     [Gr.  Si  =  SCs  (dis)  = 
twifc.  twof'ilil,  an(l  jrupiji-  (puren)  =  the  stone 
of  stone  fruit.] 
Bot. :  Containing  two  pjTenes  or  stones. 


di-quin'-d  -  line,  s.  [Gr.  Si  ==  fit's  (dis)  « 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  yut/w/tn*  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  Ci^^IInN^.  A  yellow  oil,  formed  by 
boiling  quinuline  with  sodium.  It  fonns  crys- 
talline hydrochlurido  of  a  sjilendid  red  colour, 
wliieh  forms  double  salts  with  platinic  cUlo- 
ritle. 

di-ra-di-a'-tion,  s.     [Low    Lat.  diradUUio, 

from  di  =  dis  —  apart,  and  raduitio  =  radia- 
tion ;  radius  =  a  ray.]  'i'lie  emission  and  dif- 
fusion of  rays  of  light  from  a  luminous  body. 

dir'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  Dirce;  Gr.  Aip»c<i  (DiWja)  =  a 
fountain  near  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
M  uses.  In  allusion  to  the  wet  places  in  which 
the  plant  grows.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Thyme laeacete,  and  consisting 
of  a  single  species,  Dirat  p(dtistris,  the 
Leather-wood  of  America.  The  bark  is  tou-h, 
and  is  made  into  ropes  and  i)ai)er ;  in  small 
d<tses  it  is  used  medicinally  as  a  cathartic,  but 
in  strong  doses  it  ]»roduces  vomiting.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  narcotic. 

dir'-dum,  dir'-dim,  s.  [Gael,  diardan  = 
anger,  passion.] 

1.  An  uproar,  a  tumult,  a  disturbance. 

"It's  just  because— just  that  the  dirditmt  a' about 
yon  miui'a  pokmnuky.  —ScuCt :  liob  Hoy,  cli.  liv. 

2.  An  evil  chance,  damage ;  disagreeable 
consequences. 

3.  A  severe  reprehension  or  reproof ;  & 
scolding. 

"  My  word  '.  but  she's  no  blate  to  show  lier  nuse  bei* 
I  gied  ber such  a  dirdiim  the  last  tiuiu  I  yul  her  sitting 


"It  may  Ite  soue  of  you  get  a  clash  of  the  klrk'k 
crait,  that's  a  busiuess  1  wairand  vou.  a  fivir  dirdim 
of  their  synagogue. "—Jf.  Bruce:  'iSoiU-VonJirmation, 
p.  H. 

dire,  a.  [Lat,  dints  =  dreadful.]  Dreadful, 
fearful,  hoiTible,  dismal,  terrible,  mournful, 
lamentable,  sad. 

■"  Oh  I  ere  that  dire  diserace  shall  blast  my  f>une, 
O'erwhelm  me.  earth  T  and  hide  a  monarch's  sliam*." 
Popt :  Hi>Tner'4  Iliad,  iv,  2\^.  ai». 

%  Used  adverbially  in  such  compounds  as 
dire-looking  (Milton) ;  dire-labouring,  dire- 
muttered  (Thomson),  &,c. 

di-rect',  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Lat.  dtrcc(MS  =  straight, 
]'a.  par.  of  dirigo  =  to  set  straight,  to  direct; 
Fr.  direct;  Ital.  diritto.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

i.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  Literally : 

(1)  Straight;  directed  in  a  straight  line  from 
one  body  or  place  to  another. 

"  He  said,  and  on  His  Sou  with  rays  direct 
Shoue  fulL"  Milton:  P.  L-,  vi.  719,  720. 

(2)  Straight ;  not  cui-ved  or  crooked  ;  right. 

"The ships  .  .  .  couaequently  must  needs  encounter 
when  Uiey  either  advance  towiuds  one  another  In 
direct  lines,  or  meet  in  the  iutersecUon  of  cross  linAS." 
— Dent  ley. 

(3)  Nearest,  shortest,  most  expeditious  ;  as. 
To  take  the  direct  road  to  a  place. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Leading  or  tending  to  an  end  or  result, 
as  by  a  straight  line  ;  not  circuitous. 

"  My  direct  road  to  enjoy  a  more  flowery  path."— 
Melmoth:  Pliny,  bk.  i.,  lett.  li. 

(2)  Not  collateral  ;  in  the  line  of  descent 
from  father  to  son  ;  as,  A  descendant  in  A 
direct  line. 

(3)  Immediate  ;  not  received  or  gained  in- 
directly. 


(4)  Plain,  express,  to  the  point. 

"  Yield  me  a  direct  answer. ■■—.S7iaA-«nA  ■  SJeaauytffar 
Measure,  iv.  2, 

(5)  Open,   plain,    straightforward,    sincere, 
honest,  upright. 

"  There  be.  that  are  In  nature  faithful  and  siDC«r«, 
&nd  iilain  and  direct,  not  cnif  ty  and  involved." — BacofU 

(ti)  Assessed    or    paid    directly.       [Direct 

TAXATION.] 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  :  Ai>plied  to  the  motion  of  a 
planet  when  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
sun  moves  among  the  fixed  stars— viz.,  to  the 
left  of  an  observer  looking  south  ;  in  other 
words,  the  direct  motion  of  a  planet  is  to- 
wards the  east.  (Airy:  Popular  Astronomy 
(6th  ed.),  jip.  n,  123,  124.)  [Retrograde.] 
"The  earth  was  revolvint:  from  left  to  right,  or  In 
the  w.ay  which  we  caU  direct."— Airy :  Popular  A»- 
tronomy  (Gth  ed.),  p.  l.^iS. 


b^  boj^:  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  5611,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
-Qlan,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  b^l,  d^ 
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direct— directly 


g.  Ij}gic:  I)t  direct  dpinonstrution  the  pre- 
miric;'  employed  iu  eauli  sti;i>  of  tiic  leunuiiing, 
ai'e  either  axiuinH,  duliuitiuiis,  or  tiutiiti  piu- 
Viously  deiiiuntitrutud.  In  the  iiidiixct  de- 
monstiiitioii,  or  redjictio  ail  absurdum,  tins 
premises  or  Bunie  ot  the  stei'S  nuiy  depeiid 
upon  one  or  more  hyputoeses. 

S.  As  adverb: 

1.  Diieetly  ;  in  a  straif:;ht  line. 

■•  QoU  Pliolius  Utrici  dcHceiidiiig  down," 

2.  Diret-tly,  at  once,  iuiinediatuly. 
S.  To  the  point. 

"  Pirrrt  or  Indirectly  then 
Tu  fujswer,  all  Is  uiiu.' 

n'((i-Ti(ir.-  Albion't  England,  Ix.  61. 

*  C.  As  subatantivt : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  directrnn. 

"  It  la  ft  Uirart.  a  rofoi oice.  A  tUah  of  the  Holy  GboBf  a 
Jfen."—Attam4:    Horkt.  ii,  UO.      \/)'tiifii) 

2.  Music :  A  sign  (  .j)  ii:ie<l  at  the  bottom 
of  a  pa^e  or  even  iit  the  end  "fa  lino  nf  music, 
to  iiiiliciite  tlienotu  next  to  be  sungoridayed  ; 
aetiiiy  as  u  cjitchwniil  in  printed  books.  It 
was  lorineily  universal,  but  is  now  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  used. 

K  For  the  difference  between  direct  and 
straight,  see  Strakiht. 

direct-action,  «. 

It  Dirert-ncfion  statm-engine :  A  form  of 
Bteaui-enjiiuus  in  whiili  the  ]iiston-rml  or 
cross-liejid  is  connected  directly  hy  a  rod  with 
the  crank,  ilispeiisin;;  witli  working- beams 
and  side  iever.s.  They  may  be  classed  gene- 
rally under  three  heiids  :  those  whicli  obtain 
tlie  pandlelism  of  the  piatou-rod  by  means  of 
the  system  of  jointed  rods  called  a  i)arall<l 
motion;  thuse  whicli  use  guides  or  sliding 
Burfuces  for  this  pnrpose  ;  and  those  deuonii 
natedosoillatin^-engines,  in  whicli  the  cylinder 
is  hung  upon  pivots  and  follows  the  oscilla- 
tions of  theciank.  In  Napier's  direct-action 
Bteam-engiue  the  beam  is  retained,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  pumps. 
{Knight.) 

direct-draft,  s.  In  Rfeam-boilers,  wlien 
the  li'it  air  ;ind  smoUe  p;iss  ofl"  in  a  single 
direct  (hie.  In  confrjidistiiiction  to  a  revert- 
ing, a  wheel,  or  a  split  draft. 

direct-interval,  s. 

Music:  [Intkkval]. 

direct-motion,  s. 

il'tSLi;:  [Motion]. 

direct-proportion,  $, 

Math.  :  [Pri 'PORTION]. 

direct-radial,  s. 

Pei-Fpiu:t. :  A  right  Hue  from  the  eye  perpen- 
dicular to  the  picture. 

direct-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  (Ratio). 

direct-taxation,  s. 

I'otit.  Eai'i . :  The  assessing  of  taxes  directly 
on  real  estate,  us  houses  and  lands,  orim  in- 
come ;  as  opjiosed  to  indirect  taxation,  which 
is  assessed  on  some  ariicle  of  counnerce,  aud 
is  thns  paid  indirectly  by  the  purchaser. 

^-rect',   *di-recte,  v.t.  L   i.     [From  the 
adj.(q  v.).    in  Fr.  iZirijer;  Sp.&Poit.din^ir; 
Ital.  dirigere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  point,  set,  or  lay  in  a  direct  or  straight 
line  towards  a  jdace  or  ob;ect. 

"AiiO  he  sent  Jacliih  before  liim  untn  Joseph,  to 
direct  his  face  unto  (>uBlitgi."~(^en.  xlvi.  20. 

2.  To  point  out  or  show  tlie  direct  or  right 
road  to. 

"nirpi't  me.  If  It  be  your  will. 
Where  gnat  Aafldiua  liea.      Hhukt-t/f  ,  CoriiL.,  |r.  i. 

3.  To  nddress,  or  inscribe  with  an  address 
or  vliret-tiun. 

"  A  cnrgii  uf  cot>e«,  imAees.  lieads.  croases,  and  ctzosen 
vriveil  at  Leitli  ilirectftl  to  Lord  rerth."— J/acwu/iiV  ; 
EUt.  E'lg  .  CI.  VI, 

4.  To  aililrcH'i.  speak,  or  utter  to  a  person. 

"Words  sweetly  placeil  luid  niodcstly  direfted.' 
SJt'ike'.-p.  :  1  n  nry  17.,  v    3. 

5.  To  aim  or  point ;  to  design,  to  intend. 
•■OfTeii'lera  against  whom  Sachevereira  clAUse  wia 

Mrecfn  I  "—Macaiifff'/ :  Hist.  Eni..  ch.  itv, 

6l  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  regulate,  to  prescribe 
a  course  to. 

"Some  pod  rffrfrt  my  Judgment  1" 

Shttkri/i. :  Slerchant  of  \«niem.  It.  ?. 


7.  To  instruct,  to  order,  to  command,  to 
give  iustruetions  to. 

"I'll  finit  direct  ray  iimn  what  tliey  tJiall  do." — 
S3iiikv*p. :  Merry  Wivcu.  iv.  ^ 

8.  To  rule,  to  manage,  to  a<Jmini>iter;  to  act 
03  leader  or  head  of. 

"...  utiden>'oite  tliu  trouble  of  rti*X\y  direHlng  {ha 
adiuiuUitnLttuit."— A/itriiii/u^;  UUt.  Knff..  ch.  ii, 

5.  Intruns. :  To  guide,  to  lead,  to  give 
insLi'Uctioiis,  to  order,  to  jnescribe. 

"Shehiith  diref.tmt. 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  lit-r  f.<.thur  »  house." 

Hfuil.^l>. :  Merch<in(  u/  \ejtu:c,  IL  4. 

H  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriniinatcs  Itetween  to 
direct  and  to  regulate  :  "  To  direct  is  personal, 
it  supi'oses  authority  ;  to  regulate  is  general, 
it  supposes  superior  information.  An  olUccr 
directs  the  movements  of  his  men  in  military 
operations  ;  the  steward  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  regulates  tlie  whole  c<incern8  of  an 
eutei'tainmeut :  tlie  director  ia  oflfii  a  man  in 
power  ;  the  regulator  is  always  the  man  of 
business  ...  To  direct  is  alwajs  us(d  with 
regard  to  others  ;  to  regulate  JVcqtiently  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  One  pei-son  directs 
another  according  to  his  better  judgment ;  lie 
regtilates  liis  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circunistauees."    (Crahh:  Eng.  Synon  ) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  direct  and 
to  conduct,  see  Conduct. 

di-rect-cd,  pa.  par.  or  a.     IDirect,  v.] 

•  di-rec'-ter,  di-rec'-tor,  s.    (Director.] 

di-rect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.S.    [Direct,  «.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.    par.    A  particip,    adj. : 
(See  the  verb). 
C.  As  sw  ctantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  laying,  placing,  or  setting  in  a 
direct  line  with  any  object  or  place. 

2.  The  act  of  a<ldressing,  or  inscribing  with 
tlie  address  or  direction  ot  a  person. 

3.  Tho  act  of  instructing,  guiding,  leading, 
or  ordering. 

dlTecting-<;ircle,  s. 

Fort.:  A  ring  used  in  giving  the  proper 
shape  in  making  gabions. 

directing-line,  s, 

Perspect. :  The  line  in  which  an  original 
plane  would  cut  the  directing-plane_(q.v.) 

dlrecting-plane,  s. 

Persn. :  A  plane  passing  through  the  point 
of  sight  parallel  to  the  plaue  of  the  picture. 

directing-point,  s. 

Persp. :  The  point  where  any  original  line 
meets  the  directing  plane. 

di-reo'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  directio=z  setting 
straight,  a  directing,  from  directus,  pa.  par.  of 
diriyo  =  t-i  set  straight,  to  direct ;  Fr.  direc- 
tion;  Sp.  direccioTi;  luL  direzione,] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  The  act  of  directing  or  setting  in  a  direct 
line  for  any  object  or  place. 

2.  Tlie  use,  end,  or  object  towards  which 
anytliing  is  directed. 

3.  The  course  or  line  taken  by  a  body,  or  in 
which  it  moves. 

"Tfaey  flre.l  tbelr  carbines,  and  galloped  off  la 
different  rfi.crfio/u  to  give  the  H.ltuna.'~Mae<iuUtj/ : 
JIUt.  Eng..  ch.  V. 

4.  A  i»oint  or  position  towards  which  one 
looks. 

o.  The  act  of  addressing,  or  inscribing  with 
an  address. 

6.  A  superscription  of  a  letter,  parcel.  &c., 
giving  tin;  name  and  residence  uf  tlie  person 
for  which  it  is  intentled  ;  an  addi'ess. 

7.  The  act  of  directing,  turning,  or  applying 
to  any  end,  object,  or  imrpose. 

"The  di'-frtion  of  good  works  tn  a  gond  end  is  the 
only  \rtnuciijle  thatdistinguisbea  charity." — ■'•mtilridgc. 

8.  Tlie  act  of  directing,  regulating,  leading, 
or  adniiuistering. 

"The  supreme  direction  of  liberal  edncatloo,"— 
iftofuf'iff  :  ffU/.  Eng.,  cii.  xi, 

9.  An  order,  command,  instruction,  whether 
verl)al  nr  written 

"The  stAte  tmplicltlv  obeyed  the  dirTtion  of  a 
single  iniml  "—.ific'tuUio:  Hit'.  Bug.,  ch.  ii- 

*10.  R'gnlaiity.  adjustment. 
*•  All  n  ture  is  hut  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direct/em  wl.icli  thou  canst  not  see.' 
Pope:  Eu-iy  -n   itin.  i  2m.  290. 

11.  A  body  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 


IL  TedinicuJly: 

Ka;k3.  :  'I'he  guidan(«  or  function  ot  m 
e|iiiituul  adviijer  oi'  director. 

^  (1)  AngU  0/  direitU/n  : 

Mti'k.  :  Au  angle  contained  by  the  Unei  a# 
direction  of  two  co:ispiiing  lurces. 

(2)  Line  (if  direction  : 

(a)  Gunnery:  The  direct  line  in  which  a  gon 
is  laid. 

(h)  Meek. :  The  line  in  which  a  body  movbft 
or  eudcavourM  tu  move. 

^(1)  Crabb  thiisdisciiniinates  between  cftreo- 
tion,  addrenA,  and  superscript  ton :  *•  The  direc- 
tion may  servo  to  tlircct  to  places  as  well  ns  to 
perscms  ;  the  address  is  never  used  bui  in 
direct  applicaticMi  to  tlie  jn^rrson  ;  the  *»;>er- 
scriplion  lias  more  respect  to  the  thing  tlian 
to  the  peiTJon.  The  direction  may  be  written 
or  verbal ;  the  addraet  in  tliis  sense  is  Iiteoily] 
always  written  ;  tlie  mperscrij'tiiin  must  not 
only  \>e  writtun,  but  either  on  or  over  some 
other  tiling  :  a  direction  is  giv7>n  to  such  ns  go 
in  seatch  of  jiersons  aud  places  :  it  ought  to  t>e 
clear  anil  particular  ;  au  address  is  ])ut  either 
on  a  card,  a  letter,  or  in  a  book:  it  ought  to 
he  suitjiltle  tu  the  station  and  situnth>n  ot  tho 
person  oildressed;  a  superscription  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings  or  over  tomlja 
and  pillai-s  :  it  ought  to  l*  appropriate." 

(2)  He  thus  disci'iminates  between  direc^io» 
and  order:  "Direction  contains  most  of  in- 
struction in  it ;  order  most  of  authority. 
/>irccIioHj  should  be  followed  ;  orJfrs  olieyed. 
It  is  necessary  to  direct  those  who  are  unable 
to  act  for  themselves  ;  it  is  necessaiy  to  order 
tliose  whose  business  it  it>  to  execute  Uie 
orders  .  .  .  Direcli/nis  extend  to  tho  moral 
conduct  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary 
coneei'us  of  life;  orders  are  conliued  to  the 
personal  convenience  of  the  individuaL  A 
parent  directs  a  child  as  to  his  behaviour  iu 
company,  or  as  to  his  conduct  when  lie  enters 
lite  ;  ;i  teacher  directs  his  pupil  iu  the  choice 
of  boolis,  or  in  tlie  disti  ibution  of  his  studies : 
the  master  gives  orders  to  his  attendants  to  be 
in  waiting  lor  him  at  a  certain  hour;  or  lift 
gives  orders  to  his  tradesmen  t«>  provide  what 
is  necessary."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Hynon.) 

direction-angle,  s. 

Ao/-  Phil. :  The  angle  formed  by  the  lines  of 
direction   of   two  forces.    [AiiOLE  op  Direo 

TION.] 

*  direction  -  giver,    «.     An  adviser,  a 

counsellor-. 

"Tlierefore.  Bweet  ProteuB.  my  dir^etion-ffiver. 
Let  us  into  thu  city  preseuUy." 

SfuLketj'. :  Two  UenUemen  of  Ferona,  UL  X 

*  di-rec'-ti-tude.  s.     [A  coixupted  or  coined 
word.]     Meaning,  apparently,  diflicidtres. 

"  Which  friends,  sir,  aa  it  were,  durat  not.  luok  yon. 
air,  show  theintitiU-ea.  aa  we  term  it.  iiisfrieuUfi,  whils 
hes  Ui  directi  'uU.'—^aJdttp^  .'  Coriolanus,  Iv.  & 

* di-rec -tive,  o.  [Eng.  direct;  -ive.] 
L  Ordiiuti-y  iMuguage: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  directing,  instmeW 

ing,  or  regulating. 

"Mind,  aft  the  principal  and  dire<^ivs  caDn."— 
Cudmortii  ■  In'eltectaal  Syttem,  p  I5i 

2.  Able  to  be  directed,  cajtable  of  being 
directed. 

"Bwords  and  bows 
DirtcttPe  by  the  Umba."    Shake»p.  :  TnAlut,  L  a 

3.  Guiding,  directing,  pointing,  or  showing 
the  way. 

"  Nor  visited  by  one  directive  ray, 
Frurn  cottivge  Btreamlut'.  t<r  frum  airy  tialL" 

T><.omton  "  Autumn,  l.HI.  1.14a 

XL  Law:  Pertaining  to  or  c<mtaining  direo- 
tioiis  as  to  things  to  be  done  ;  direv;toi7,  in 
contradistinction  to  penal. 

".Snbject  to  the  laws  thereof,  as  well  in  the  penal,  a* 
tu  the  Uirerticfi  part  of  them.' — Ulai^  Triait ;  lAeut.- 
Clonet  LUbumt!  {.iMj). 

di-rect'-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  direct ;  -!y.J 

1.  In  a  direct  or  straight  line  ;  straight  on  ; 
without  deviating  or  deflection  ;    rectilineally, 

"He  proceeded  directly  aluu^;  the  street"— .ScoM.' 
Cadyo'O  Citsile  (Introd.) 

2.  By  direct  means  ;  in  a  direct  manner. 
Oppose<l  to  indirectly. 

"Indirectly  and  direrft;/  tno 
Thou  host  cuiitriveu  against  the  very  Iif« 
Of  the  defendant." 

.\luiketp.  .*  Uert^ant  of  >'anfc«.  Iv.  l. 

3.  Used  nnich  in  the  sense  of  exactly,  pre- 
cisely, immediately. 

"  H.iviDp  dirfcUfl  over  it  a  very  falre  and  ricb 
canopy.'— /7r<tAe.'    World  f aocwipoue^  p.  M. 


ttte.  fSlt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^iU,  fkitber :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
«r»  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mate,  o&b.  ciire,  ijinlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.     4a  =  icm» 


directness— direly 
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4,  A3  ait  iimueUiate  step  or  deduL-tion. 

'■  Niiw  of  tins  uiiijur  or  lirat  uronositiuii  .  .  doth 
thet^^ucluBiwu  iullorfUtrcO/j/.— >Vrf.».-  trurtej.  p.  it". 

6,  WiLhuut  any  iiiterveuing  space  ;  nt  oiiec. 

"Tlio  li-lk'eB  rise  direcHj  from  the  aea." — Co-k 
Voyautt.  vuC  I.,  bk,  L,  cli.  xvil. 

6.  Imiiieduitely.  at  once,  very  soon,  without, 
delay  or  licsitutioii,  iustmuly. 

" Doct.  Will  shoKo  jiow  toljeil? 
Uuiit.  Dircc  Ij.         cHiakcap.  :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

7.  On  the  mstaiit  tliat,  as  snou  as. 

"  Yet,  dirccHy  we  begin  to  follow  hiin  stop  by  step 
thcrj  iH  .-ibuiuliuioo  tu  justify  the  coutempt*'— y<iii*- 
teriy  Jiaeiuw,  Jiiu  ,  m^J.  p.  T-. 

8.  Openly,  plainly,  expressly,  without  cir- 
cuinliunitioa  oi-  iiinbii;uily. 

"it  you  giv8  me  directly  to  umlerataud  you  have 
prfViitfi-'iL" — afuilictp.  :  Vjtitheline,  1.  4. 

*9.  Honestly,  stiaightfoiwardly. 

"  I  have  dealt  most<«>uc:ii/iu  thy  atrair."—Sft<iAMp.  .■ 
Ot!>ello.  iv.  J, 

%  Cialili  thus  diacriiiiinates  between  (iirec(^i/, 
imvieilUUehj,  instant/ y,  and  iiistinttaneiiusly : 
**  Directly  is  most  ai'plicalile  to  tlie  actions 
of  men  ;  imiMiliately  and  instantly  to  either 
actions  or  events.  Directly  lefei-s  to  tlie  in- 
terruptions wliicli  m:iy  inti-'jiLioiially  delay  the 
conimcneenient  of  any  work  ;  imnictiuitcly  in 
general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  tliat  inter- 
venes. A  dilijjiiut  person  goes  direcUy  to  liis 
work  ;  lie  .*iuirers  notliiiig  to  draw  him  aside  ; 
good  news  is  immediatdy  s|iread  ahrosid  upon 
ItaaiTival.  .  .  .  immediately  a^d  in^a.itly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession 
of  events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  Btroogcr 
degree  tlian  the  foi-mer.  Immediately  is  nega- 
tive :  it  eNpresses  simply  that  notliing  inter- 
venes ;  instantly  is  ]i05iti\'e,  signifying  the 
very  existing  moment  in  whicii  tlie  tiling 
happens.  A  person  wlin  is  of  a  willing  dispo- 
Bition  goes  or  runs  ivinunHately  lo  the  ussist- 
anre  (»t  another  ;  but  tlie  aidoiir  of  alfection 
imiwls  liim  to  tly  instantly  to  his  relief,  as  he 
Bees  the  danger.  ...  A  coui-se  of  proceeding 
is  direct^  the  coiisequeni-es  sue  intineduiU,  and 
thr  ellects  Ui^tanlaneous."  ifint.bb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

directly  proportional,  a. 

Math.  :  A  term  nsi-d  in  contradistinction  to 
the  leini  iuveisely  piopoitional.  Two  quanti- 
ties are  direitly  prop<jrtioiial  when  they  both 
increase  or  dw^rease  litgether,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  ratio  shall  he  constant. 

dl-rect'-ness,  s.    tEng.  direct ;  -Tves^.] 

1.  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being  direct  or 
8trai;5lit ;  Bti-aig-htuess  ;  direct  tendency  to  a 
point. 

"They  argaed  from  celestial  caoses  only,  the  con- 
staut  vicinity  ol  the  suii.  aud  the  direUnnu  of  his 
T&yi." — Utmtlcif. 

2.  Nearness  of  way. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  direct  or  to  the 
point ;  absence  of  wandering  ;  straightforward- 
uess. 

"Tlicre  wna  au  uncereniooious  directneu  lu  hia  gaza 
now.*— C  Bvontii:  Jane  A'j/ce.  ch.  xxix. 

dl-reO'-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  directum,  pa.  par. 
ofdlriijo;  Fr.  directeur;  iip.  director;  Itai. 
direltorc] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  (joints  out,  shows,  or  sets  out  a 
direction  or  cause. 

2.  One  who  directs,  suiieiintends,  or  ma- 
nages others  ;  one  wlio  superiutends  or  regu- 
lates any  act  ()r  operation. 

"Sir  Christopher  was  a  chiet  director  of  tilings  done 
In  Ihf  liouse."— A'  lite  T^iuU :  air  C.  lilu-iu  (l^uoj. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

4.  An  instructor,  an  ailviser,  a  counsellor. 

"TIio  iirecept  mid  ex  imple  of  our  divine  dirertor."— 
Mouniusl  '«:  Duvu.ila  E^ut/tn,  pL  i.,  tr.  xv.,  j  J. 

*  6.  A  nde,  ordinance,  or  guide. 

"  Cymiiioii  forma  wpre  not  deaign'd 
/>  rixt  -ra  to  ;i  noifle  miud."  Swif!. 

6.  Anything  which  controls,  regulates,  or 
directs  by  intlnence. 

"Salety  fro-n  e\tern;i)  dans^r  ft  the  inofft  powerful 
dUreciorof  uiitloiial  couducU"— ^>'ir  iV.  HainiUvn. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Eccles.  {especially  in  the  Roman  Cathnllc 
Chvrch) :  A  spiritual  adviser  or  guide  ;  a  con- 
fessor. 

*■  I  am  her  director  and  her  trulde  In  spiritual  affain  " 
^-DrjUenr  Spamgh  Friar,  ii.  J. 

2.  Elert. :  A  nT'tdlic  iustrnmfnt  on  a  glass 
haiidle,  nnrl  conni-cted  by  a  cltain  witli  tlie 
pole  of  a  battery  or  Ivyden  .jar.  It  is  applied 
on  tint  part  of  a  body  to  which  a  shock  is  to 
be  sent. 


3.  'Sur. ;  A  grooved  instrument  for  guiding 
a  bistoury,  ItullcL-uxtnictor,  &c. 

"  Tho  iiuLuuer  of  o|>uulug  with  ii  lutlfo  ia  by  alidiuj,' 
It  ou  e  diru<jlur."—^/i  u-pa  :  Surjcry. 

\,  Merc.  :  One  of  a  board  or  body  of  men 
ap]>ointe»i  by  the  shareholders  in  a  company 
to  transacrt  tlie  ulfairs  of  the  company. 

IJ  (1)  Director  2>lane: 

Math.  :  In  thw  lirst  class  of  warpeil  surfaces 
the  plane  to  whicli  ail  of  the  lined  eleme.its 
are  parallel  is  called  the  director  i)lane  of  tliu 
surJaces. 

(2)  Director  of  an  original  line : 

Pcrspcct. :  The  straight  line  passins  through 
the  di recti ng-poiut  and  tho  eye  of  tlie  spec- 
tator. 

(3)  Director  of  the  eye  : 

Pcrspect. :  Au  intersection  of  the  plane 
with  tlie  diretrting  plane,  perjicndicular  to  the 
original  j>lane  and  that  of  the  picture,  and 
hence  also  perjiendicubr  to  the  directing  and 
vanishing  jdanes,  since  each  oi"  the  two  latter 
is  jiarallel  to  eacli  of  the  two  former,     {(iwilt.) 

di-reC'-tdr-ate,  s.     [Eng.  director;  -ate.] 

1.  Xlie  office  or  iK)sition  of  a  diiector. 

2,  A  body  or  board  <tf  directors  or  managers  ; 
the  directors  collectively. 

"The  more  vigorous  a4:tion  of  the  dircetorate" — 
Athena  I m,  April  i,  1S32. 

di-rec-tor'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  directory;  -aL] 

1.  Pel  taiuing  to  or  containing  directions  or 
commands. 

"The  emix^rotir'a  power  in  the  collective  body  is 
not  director iat,  hut  executive.'— i>utJu-t«.-  tiermatiy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  dii-ectors. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  French  Diiectory. 

"When  tluB  object  was  to  be  weigliod  agfiinst  the 
direc  onal  coiiqueuta,  the  piiuciide  of  iKutti*  became 
perfectly  r-dioulous,'  — flMrA:e  ■  ou  a  iCagicaU  /"o-ucc 

*  di-rec'-tor-ize,  r.t.  [Eng.direc(or(y)  ;  -ize.] 
To  bring  under  the  Presbyterian  Directory  for 
public  woiTihip. 

"  UudertakiuK  to  dirfctorize,  to  uutitorgize,  to 
ciitechize,  luid  to  diact])linize  their  hretlireii.  — Oau- 
den:  Tears  of  tfw  Church,  \i.  (.m.    {Davut.} 

dl-rec' -tor-ship,  s.  [Eng.  director;  -slUp.] 
Tiie  olTice  or  position  of  a  director. 


di-reo'-tdr-JT,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr.  dirccfoire;  Lat 
director  iu^.] 

*  A,  As  adjective  : 

1.  That  serves  to  direct  or  guide  ;  directing. 

"This  needle  the  warmers  c^ll  their  directOTM 
ueedla'"— Uri'j?o;*^  .■  /'osthuma.  p.  2;il. 

2.  Direcliiig,  coianiaiidiug,  enjoining. 

"  Every  Law  tufty  be  said  to  cousist  of  seveml  parts : 
one  dec  I  am  to  ry,  whereby  the  lights  to  lie  iibserved, 
and  thn  wroiiya  to  be  e»fhewed.  are  cleiirjy  I  lid  down  ; 
auotht^r  (/i/-(tcf(Tr//.  whereby  the  subject  ia  eujubied  to 
ol>3L-i  ve  tlio^o  riuhts.  and  ithstuiii  from  the  cuuiiLtis^ion 
of  those  wiouya.  ^ Ula^kttont ;  C'o/tmeJU.  (Introd.),  j  L 

B>  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  iM^iignage: 

*  1.  That  which  serves  to  direct  or  guide ;  a 
guide. 

■'This  example  of  Chriefs  cboosiag  illiterate  men  Is 
no  iiioiij  our  direvlury  t  >  lollow  tiiiuj  it  la  to  ci.ouse 
such  Its  we  knew  Judasse^  aa  he  did."— It'/ii-toci.- 
Ala  imern  o/  ihc  /■-n-/lij^h. 

*  2.  A  board  of  directors  ;  a  directorate. 

3.  A  Imok  eontainibg  the  names  of  the  in- 
haliitants  of  a  town,  city,  or  district,  arr^iigeil 
aljihabetically,  with  their  professions,  busi- 
nesses, and  places  uf  abode. 

^  The  lirst  London  Directory  was  printed 
in  1077.  The  Post  OJice  Directory  first  ap- 
peared in  1800.     (fJaydn.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Ecchsuisticai : 

(1)  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  title 
of  a  book  ectntainiiig  the  systematiL-al  list  of 
sins  to  be  impiired  into  at  confession. 

■■Tlie  bishui.  Iwius  writ  to.  tuaenU  au  account  out  of 
tho  ciisuidticvl  dirw'nrivt  for  coufeBscra  .  .  .  Tk-Curued 
thiaauawer."  — /;ju.  /tart /to:  /loaiitu.  y.  2iZ- 

(•2^  A  bonk  of  directions  for  publJe  worship, 
diawn  up  by  .an  assi^mbly  of  divim-s  at  West- 
minster in  1644,  afliT  the  suppression  of  the 
Book  of  Cnminon  Pmyer.  Tiie  Directory  pre- 
scribed no  fr)rmof  prayer  or  manner  of  external 
worship,  and  enjoined  the  people  to  make  no 
responses  except  Amen.  It  was  adoj.teil  by 
the  P;irliameMt  of  Scotluid  in  Ui4.'>,  and  many 
of  its  regulations  are  still  observed.    {Ilayda, 

&.C.) 

■■Under  the  r>ir'''^nry  there  will  he  aa  difTerent  re- 
Iltfiiini  <viid  aa  difTerent  UeaLres."  — B/>.  Taylor:  On 
i;xte>npor«  /'rni/er. 


2,  /.'w(.  :   A  nam*  given  to  the  govcriuuent 

CHtabliAhed  by  the  constitution  of  August 
22,  17yj.  It  wxs  coniiioscd  of  livu  niemliers  ; 
MAI.  Lepcaux,  Li:toiniier,  Hewbul,  Barras.  and 
Cainot.  it  rnlcd  iu  coii.iuiicUou  with  two 
chanil.-ers,  tlie  Connt:il  of  .Ancients  and  Coun- 
cil of  Five  liundiL-d.  At  the  involution  of 
18th  lirmnaire  (Nov,  9,  179S>),  it  was  dejiosed 
by  Bonapaite,  wln>  with  Cambaceres  and  Le- 
brun  assumed  tlie  govenimentas  three  consuls, 
himself  the  (Irst,  December  15.  1709.  (lluydii.) 

di-rec' -tress,  s.  [Fr.  directric/: ;  Lat.  direo- 
tnx.]  A  reni;de  who  directs,  guides,  or  super- 
iutL-nds. 


<U-rSo'-trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

"  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  female  who  dii'ects ;  a 
directress. 

"Tho  regent  and  directrix  of  the  whole  body'a  cul- 
ture. tnoLioii,  anil  welfare.* — Up.  Tayljr:  Artificial 
Udndsoincsi-a,,  p.  a. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Matliematiai : 

(1)  The  directrix  of  a  conic  section  is 
a  straight  line  so  itbccd  that  the  ratio 
obtained  by  dividing  the  distance  from  any 


DIECCTEIX. 


point  of  the  curve  to  it  by  the  distance  from 
the  sauii:  i>oint  lo  the  focus  shall  be  constant, 
Tlie  tUieitiix  is  always  per)»t;ndicular  tu  the 
principal  axis.  Thus  it  v  r,  rcpivseiit  a  conic 
section  oi  which  c  Is  the  focus  and  a  b  the 

directrix,  then  ^  =  a  constant  quantity.    In 

c  D 
the  ellipse  and  hyp'-rlwla  there  are  two  di- 
rectrires,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  one- 
half  of  the  ntrve. 

(2)  The  dirui-trix  of  a  parabola  is  a  lino  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  proiluced,  and  whose 


DinEcrrtix- 

distance  from  tlie  vertex  is  equal  to  the 
disunce  of  the  \ertexfium  the  locus.  'I'^us 
A  n  is  tiie  direetrix  of  tlie  paiabola  D  E  r,  of 
which  c  is  the  focus. 

2.  Descr.  Ceom. :  A  line  along  wliich  the 
geneiutrix  moves  in  geuerating  a  warped  or 
single  curved  surface. 

di're-fdl,  a.  [Eug.  dire:  -fnlil).]  Viio, 
dieadful,  ealamitous,  Tiial,  lejiifid 

"  Seu  wh»t  ft  teuipcsl  dirrful  Hector  sp-xsids, " 

yy/'f.  iJotncrt  Iliad,  xvii  288. 

di're-ful-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  dn-efol :  -ly.]  In  a 
dire  or  direful  niaiiner ;  die.;dlully,  direly, 
learfully. 

d'ire-fdl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  direful ;  -ne5.<!.]  The 
qunbty  or  state  of  being  direful,  terrible,  or 
ciilamitnus. 

"The  di  pfitJnes*  of  tlda  peat!lence  1b  innre  eiiiphn.tl' 
c-illy  3>"t  fi>rtli  in  these  few  w..nl>i.  thnii  in  forty  such 
ode -ins  >>;>ra'<iou  the  plague  at  Athens.'  —Or.  Warton: 
Esu'y  on  Puj-e. 

t  di re-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  dire;  -Zt/.l  In  a  dire 
or  f&irful  m;inner  or  degree  ;  dii-efully. 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  J 0^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  ben^li;   go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sla.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=t 
•olao,  -tlan  =  sli^n.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -doos,  -Uous,  -sions  =  alius,   -ble,  -die,  &c  =■  l>9l.  d^ 
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*  di-rempt',  a.  [Lat.  direviptus,  m.  par.  of 
diriino  ^  to  separate-,  to  ilivitli; :  di  ~  dis  = 
ajiart,  jiikI  e)}u>=t»  buy.]  Diviikd,  (iisjoiutod, 
Bupaiateii. 

"  B'ldotrla  and  Olota  have  aundry  paiisnges  Into  the 
tea,  nini  uro  <.ltmrly  diremvc  oiiu  irum  tU«  other," — 
.Sfi^ur.    AnnaU,  Ai 

*  di-rempt',  v.t.  [Diuemit,  a.]  To  break  olT, 
to  .sepaiatc 

"Tho  ilefluitSve  strife  inlKht  be  dirempted  by  sen- 
te!\ice:—aonHt}ivd  .-  Van'jwtt  t,f  irtUnd,  ch.  xrxili 

*  di-romp'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  diremptio,  from 
diremptits,  jia.  par.  of  dirimo.]  A  separation, 
a  breulcing  off  or  aj  lart. 


di're-ness,  s.  [Eii<;  dire;  -ness.]  Ttio  quality 
or  statn  al'  beiiii,'  dire  ;  (Hrefiiliiesa. 

"  DirmfSB,  (Hiiiili.ir  Ui  my  sluughteruua  thougiitft, 
CaDiiot  oDL-e  atart  me."        Shak'  tp. :  ilacheCh.  v,  5. 

•  di-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  direptio,  from  di- 
reptiis,  pa.  p;ir.  o(  diripio  :  di  — dis  — aitart, 
away.  aii<l  r.ipin  =  to  suatcli.]  The  act  of 
pliinileriiiji  or  pilla-^iug. 

"The  whole  C'liiiitry  l>y  tbcso  contiiiu-tll  direptian* 
wfia  vttcrly  (teprived  of  the  etoffe  of  iood."— .Vjw«i  ; 
r/m  S-ixom.  bk.  vii.,  ch.  L.  §  2. 

•  di-rep-ti'-tious,  a.  [From.  Lat.  direptus, 
pa.  par.  of  diripio  =  to  plunder.I  Having  the 
character  of  direption  ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

•  di-rep-ti'-ti0US-ly-»  adv.  [Formed  from 
Lat.  direpliia,  pa.  par.  of  rfiripio  =  to  plunder; 
on  the  nnalo^'y  of  s»rre;)fi(ioi(s/j/  (q.v.).]  By 
way  of  direption  or  pltiiidi-r. 

"And  BO  thopnnts  surreptltlouoly  and  direpzi- 
tioutUj  obtaioed.'  —^trypc  ,   ilemurlnU  {ha.  1&32). 

lirge,  *dirige,  s.  fLat.  dt>if;e=direct  thou, 
iniper.  of  dirigo  =  t(\  direct.  Fmni  the  first 
word  of  the  antiplion  in  the  o!fice  for  the 
dead,  which  begins  with  the  wonia  (Ps.  v.  8), 
"Divide,  Doraiue  mens,  in  conspectu  tuo  viam 
meain."] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  funeral  song  or  liymn  ;  a 
lament ;  a  song  or  tune  expressiveof  grief  and 
mourning. 

'■  She  comes,  and  in  the  vole  hath  beard 
The  fuueml  dirtje." 

\YoTdiwor:h ,-  White  Doe  of  liytttoru,  rt. 

II.  Mits.  :  A  solemn  piece  of  music,  of  a 
funereal  or  memorial  character,  so  called  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Antiphon.  The  office  of 
burial  of  tho  dead  was  called  in  the  Primer 
(cir.  1400)  Placebo  (from  the  worIs  of  the  auti- 
phon,  "Placebo  Domino,  in  regione  vivorum"). 
and  Dlrige.  and  in  the  Primer  of  Henrv  VIH. 
(1545)  is  called  The  Dirige.  (Staintr  £  BarrtU.) 

•  dirge-ale»  s.     A  funeral  feast.     [Ale.] 
"Clmrch-ales,  helpe-ales.  and  sonle-nles,  called  also 

dirr/c-'il-fj.  with  the  heatheuisb  riotiiigat  bride-alee,"— 
Solhiihed  :  Detcrip.  Brie,  bk.  ii..  ch.  1. 

dlrge-Uke,  a.    Sad.  mournful,  sorrowful. 

"  A  dirge-Jike  voice  th.at  mouma  the  de-id." 

Bematia .   Tata  of  the  tiecret  TribuTml. 

dirge-note,  s.  The  note  of  a  funeral 
hymn  or  tune. 

"  Ready  to  sound  o'er  land  and  sea 
That  dirge-nute  of  the  brave  aud  free." 

Miore :  F'ir<i  iForshippert. 

*  dirge-priest.  *  dirige-priest,  s.    A 

priest  wlio  said  prayers  for  the  dead. 

"  There  were  maas-priL^ta.  dir^e-priatta,  rt^ftntry- 
prieats."— ^i-3//>e     Jlcmorials  )au.  1546). 

dir-ge'e.  dir-2e'e.  .*r.  fMahratta.  ic,  dvrzee, 
feni.  of  durza  =  a  tailor.]  A  native  domestic 
tailor  or  needlewoman. 

dir'ge-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dirge;  -ful(l).2  Moan- 
ing, lamenting. 

"Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgefut  wind," 

Coleridge :  ilonody  on  Cltallerton. 

•  dir'-i-ge,  s.  [DiROE.]  The  office  for  the  ilend. 

"  MatiiiB,  and  mass,  and  evensong,  and  nlai-e'io,  and 
dtrig--.  BJai\  corainendat  on.  and  maftiiis  of  oiir  I.Hiiy. 
wore  ordained  of  sinful  men.  to  be  suug  with  high 
crying."— IK Jc^^/?i».■  Of  Prelates,  ch.  li. 

*dir-i-gent,  «.  &  s.     [Lat.  dirigtns,  pr.  par. 

of  diriqn  =  to  direct.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Directing. 

" '^hB  dir!g'-nt  line  in  geometry  Is  that  along  which 
tho  line  dcscrilwnt  is  carried,  in  the  generation  ot  any 
ttjture.  '—ffa  rrit. 

S,  As  substantive : 

Geom. :  The  same  as  Directrix  (q.v.). 

dSr'-ig-i-ble,  a.  [As  if  from  n  liat.  dirigi- 
bili4  1     Tliat  lUiiy  be  dirrcted  or  controlled. 


dlrempt—  dirted 

I  "  dir'-i-ment.  n.     [Fr.  dirimant  =  rendering 

null,  from  Lut-  dinmeiis,  pr.  par,  of  dirimo  = 

to  take  asunder,  to  part.] 
Law:  Uendering  null  and  void. 
^  Dirinmnt  impediments  of  marriage  : 
I^aw  :  Impediments  of  niarriage  which  from 

tho  very  outset    render    it  null    and    void. 

(iVTiarton.) 

dirkd),  durk,  s.     [Ir.   &  Gael,   duirc.)     A 
dagger  or  imniani,  worn  as  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  Highlander. 

"  In  hasto  the  stripling  to  bis  ntde 
Hl4  father's  dirk  and  broadiwurd  tied  " 
Scoit:  Lady  -I'the  l^tke.  lii.  !« 

dirlc-knife.  s.    A  knife  with  a 
hinged  (iirk-bladc. 

•dirk  (2),  5.     [Dirk  (1),  o.]    Dark- 
ness. 

"  Light  with  dirk  hath  itccordftnce. " 

tydgitf :  .Minor  /'oriru.  i>.  69, 

•dirk(i),  'dirke,  *dyrk,a.  [A.  s. 

deorc]  dikk. 

1.  Lit. :  Dark. 

"  Day  that  waa  \b  wlgfatlv  put, 
And  now  at  i-arst  tiie  dirkv  nigbt  doe  tiaite." 

iypetuer:  Hhtptitarda  Calender  (Sept.). 

2.  Obscure,  dull, 

"WorldU  Hit  la dirk'—WycUffe:  Set.  Worka,l  3M. 

dirk  (2),  durk,  a.     [Durk,  o.]     Thick-set, 

strongly-made,  muscular. 

dirk  (1),  durk,  v.t     [Dirk  (I),  s.]     To  stab 
with  a  dirk  ;  to  poniard. 

"  I  thought  of  the  Rnthvena  that  were  dtrkcd  in 

their  aiu  liouse.  (ur  it  may  bo  as  Bmall  a  forfeit." 

Scoff;  ForCunes  of  .Vigel.  iz-.t    UL 

*dirk  (2),  "dirk-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  dear- 
ciaii.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  darken,  to  make  dark. 

"The  whiche  clothes  a  derkenes  .  .  .  badde  doskid 
and  dirked." —-Uh'tucer :  OoeTUiui.  p.  6. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  obscure,  to  hide. 

"uur  felth  was  dirkid." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poerru.  p.  I'M. 

B,  Tntrans.  :  To  become  dark  or  darkened. 
dirk'ed  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dirk  (l),  v.] 

dirked  (2),  •  dirk-ld,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dirk 
(2).  v.] 

•dirk -en,  "dirk-yn,  v.t.    [Dirk  (2),  v.] 

dirk'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Dirk  (1),  tJ.) 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst.:  The  act  ef  stabbing  with  a 
dirk. 

dirk'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.  tz  s.     [Dirk  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^5  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  darkening 
or  ot  becoming  darker. 

*dirk'-ness,   *dirk-nesse,  s.     [Dark- 

HKSS.] 

dirl  (1),  *dirle  (1),  v.i.    [Thrill.] 

1.  To  thrill,  to  tingle. 

"Like  the  noop  of  my  elbow,  it  whiles  gets  a  bit 
dirl  on  the  comer."— .Scjtr.'  Heart  of  MttOothian, 
ch.  xTii. 

2.  To  vibrate,  to  tinkle. 

"Twisting  A  rope  of  straw  round  his  horse's  feet, 
that  tbey  might  nut  dir'  or  mal^e  a  din  on  the  aCunea. 
he  led  it  cannily  out,  ."md  do^m  to  the  rivers  brink," 
—R.  Gilhaize,  i.  131. 

•dirl  (2),   'dirle  (2),  v.t.     [Drill,  u.]    To 

penetrate,  to  pierce. 

"  Young  Pirance.  the  soiie  of  erle  Dragabald, 
Was  dirlit  witli  lute  of  fair  Rleridiane." 

Batinatyne :  MS.  Chroiu  fi.  i*.  UL  234 

•dirl,  s.    [Dirl (1),  v.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  slight  tremulous  stroke. 

2.  A  tremulous  motion  or  vibration,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  noise. 

IL  Fig. :  A  twinge  of  conscience. 

*dirl'-in%  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dirl  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fr  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  TJie  sound  caused  by  frequent  knockings. 

2,  A  sli:,-ht  tingling  or  smarting  pain. 

"  Of  his  body,  aa  tbocht  it  had  not  bene 
Bot  an©  dirling,  or  ane  titill  atoiind." 

Dtn-jlas  •   i'irgil,  424,  49.        | 


'  dirr,   a.     [DiRR,  v.]     Benumbed,   InsenBlblft, 
torjild. 

dirr,  v.t.    [DoK,  v.]    To  numb ;  to  make  torpid 

or  benuml>ed. 

dirt,  *drlt,  •drltt,  'drltte,  'drytt,  ». 

[Icel.  drU  ~  dirt,  cxcrenieiit, ;  drita  =  t-i  void 
excrement;  O.  Dut  driel^  dirt;  Dut.  UriJUn 
=  to  void  excrement.] 

A.  Ordinary  lM,nguage: 
L  LiUrally : 

I.  Mud,  hlth,  mire  ;  anything  which  ad- 
heres to  a  body  and  renders  it  dirty,  foul,  or 
uucleau. 

"  But  let  me  scrape  the  dirl  away 
That  hanga  uik)u  your  face.' 

Vvwpcr  :  nutory  of  John  OUpin. 

"  2.  Excrement. 

"  And  he  could  not  draw  tbo  docceroatof  hli  ImUtJ 

and  tho  din  cam^:  QMt."—Judgct  fil  22. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value. 

"  .\II  thingia  ...  I  deme  as  dryt.  that  I  wynne  Crllt' 

—  tryut'Je:  Philip,  iii. 

•2.  An  epithet  of  abuse,  scorn,  or  contempt 

•'  Go  horn,  swlthe.  f ula  drl/,  cherl."     Oaw^ck,  €81. 

3.  Meanness,  sordidncss. 

"  Honours  which  are  tbua  tiirown  away  npoD  dirt 
and  inUiuy.'—A/elmolh:  Pliny,  bk.  vli.,  lett.  23l 

4.  Abuse  ;  abusive  or  scurrilous  language. 

B.  Min. :  A  miner's  terra  for  the  earth, 
gravel,  stones,  &c.,  put  into  the  cradle  to  be 
wa-shed. 

dirt-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  A  name  given  to  certain  dark-coloured 
loarn-like  be^ls,  which  occur  interstruti lied  with 
Oolitic  limestones  and  sandstones  of  Portland, 
evidently  the  sorts  in  which  grew  tlie  cycads, 
zamias,  and  other  plants  of  the  period.  They 
contain  not  only  Cycadea,  but  also  stumps  of 
trees  from  3  ft.  to  7  ft  in  height,  in  an  erect 
position,  with  their  roots  extending  beneath 
them.  Stems  of  trees  are  also  found  pros- 
trat'-',  some  of  them  froju  20  ft  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  1ft  to  Ufl.  iu  diameter. 
{Page,  &c.) 

dirt-board,  s. 

Vehicles:  A  board  forwarding  off  earth  from 
the  axle-arm.    A  cuttoo-piate. 

dirt-cheap,  a.  An  cheap  aa  dirt.  (Colloq.) 
dirt-eating,  5. 

Med.  :  A  disease  of  the  nutritive  fanctions 
amongst  negroes,  Cachexia  A/ricana,  in  which 
the  patient  is  seized  witli  an  irresistible  desire 
to  eat  dirt 

*  dirt-fear,  s.     a  fright  or  fear  which 

causcj  one  to  become  livid. 

"  He  trembled,  and,  which  was  a  token 
Of  a  dirt-fear,  looked  dun  aa  docken." 

ileiton :  Ponm,  p.  ISL 

*  dirt-fear'd,    a.      Made    pale    or    livid 

with  Tear. 

dirt-flee,  dirt-fly,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  The  yellow  fly  that  hannts  dtinff* 
hills,  Musca  stercoraria. 

2.  Fig.:  The  term  is  sometimes  proverbially 
applied  to  a  young  woniaii  who.  from  pride, 
has  long  remained  in  a  single  state,  and  makes 
a  low  II  iiTiage  after  having  scornfully  refused 
good  oflfeis. 

dirt-house,  s.    A  close  stool,  a  privy. 

dirt-pie,  'dirt-pye,  s.  clay  or  mud 
moulded  by  children  iu  uuitation  of  pastry,  Ac 
[Mud-pie.]" 

"  I  will  learn  to  ride,  fence,  vault,  and  make  foitifl* 
cations  In  dirt-pya." —Ottaay  :  The  Atiteiit  (1644). 

dirt-scraper,  s.  A  grading- shovel ;  ft 
road-scrai)er  ;  an  implement  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  horses,  man;iged  by  one  man,  ;ind  used  in 
levelling,  banking  up,  or  gradiug  ground. 
(Knigkt.) 

dirt- weed,  *. 

Lvt.  :  A  name  given  to  Chfnopodium  albwm 
from  its  growing  on  dung-hills. 

dirt,  v.t.    [Dirt,  s.  ;  Drite.]    To  make  dirty 
or  litthy  ;  to  bedaub  with  dirt  oi-  filth. 

"  ni  company  ia  like  a  dog  who  dirtt  those  most 
whom  he  loves  b^V—Suift. 

dirt-ed,  a.     [Eng.  dirt;  -ed.]    Made  dirty  or 
filthy  ;  bedaubed,  dirtied. 


&te,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fSll.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pSt, 
Sirrlan,    so,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dirten— disaccordant 
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•4irt'~«n,  *  dirt'-in,  a-     [Eng.  dirt ;  -en.] 

1.  Lit. :  Dirty,  llUhy. 

•Eott«ncri>k.  dirtCTidok,  cryCok.  or  I  Ballquell  tliee." 
Dunbar  :  Kvergreen,  il.  GO. 

2.  Fig. :  Mean,  sordid,  contemptible,  Ijase. 

"And  thalr/orthls  Junmy  wencHllit  thectirrm  raid." 
—Dellenden  :  Cron.,  bk.  xvi.,  cli.  xix. 

•  dirt'-en-ly,  o(/y.     [Eng.  dirten;  -ly.]    In  a 
dirty  inannei- ;  dirtily. 

dirt'-er,  5.    (Ritk.  dirt;   -er.]    In  a  mill  the 
vibratin;^  stick  that  strikes  the  bolter.  {Scotch.) 

dirf -led,  jwi.  par.  or  a.    [Dirty,  v.] 

dirt-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dirty;  -ly.] 

1,  Lit.:  In  a  dirty,  filthy,  or  foul  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Fig. :  In  a  mean,  sordid,  or  shameful 
manner. 

"  Such  gold  as  that  wherewithal 
Chlmiqiics  from  each  iiiiiienil 
Are  dirtily  and  deepeMtcdy  ipill'd  " 

dTirt.'-i-neRa,  s.     [Eng.  dirty;  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dirty 
or  Hlthy  ;  lilthiness. 

"Ilia  [a  colliers]  high  wages  ariao  altogether  from 
the  li^udshiii.  diwigreeiibteiie's,  and  dirtiness  of  his 
work.  "—Smi/ft  ;  U'culth  of  Nations,  hk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1,  Disagreeableiiess.  moistness,  sloppiness  ; 
as,  The  dirtiru'ss  of  the  weather. 

2,  Meanness,  sordidness,  baseness, 

3,  Filthiness,  obscenity. 

"  This  degenerate  wantouiiess  and  dirtineit  of  speech. ' 
—BaiTow  Sermons,  L  13. 

dirt'-3^,  *durt-ie,  a.    [Eng.  dirt;  -y.} 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  Full  of  or  covered  wilh  dirt ;  foul,  filthy, 
tnrbid. 

2.  Making  filthy,  foul,  na.sty,  or  unclean. 

**  He  Beenied  hreathlesse,  hartlesae,  faint,  and  wan  ; 
And  all  hia  .irmoiir  siriukled  was  wilh  blood, 
And  soiled  with  durti-  gore,  that  no  man  can 
Disceme  the  hew  thereof." 

Speitscr :  F.  q.,  II.  vi.  41. 

3.  Impure,  dusky  ;  not  clear. 

"  Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour  will 
be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,"— Aocfte. 

4.  Involving  or  accomjiauied  by  dirt  nr 
slopiiiness ;  sloppy.  (Frequently  used  by 
sailors  as  expressing  weatiier  dark,  gusty, 
and  wet.) 

"There's  some  dirty  weather  to  the  westward." — 
Levtsr  :  It'^rry  Lorrequer,  ch.  xicxUL 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Mean,  base,  despicable,  dishonourable. 

"  But  to  break  through  the  ties  of  allegiance  merely 
because  the  sovereign  waa  unfortunate  was  not  only 
wicked  but  dirty" —iSacauJay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Coarse,  obscene,  filthy. 
dirty  Dick,  s. 

Bot. :  Clieuopodium  album,  from  its  growth 
on  dung-hills.     [Dirt-weed.] 

dirty  Jobn,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chejwpodium  vtdvaria. 
dlrty-shlrted^a.  Diity  or  unclean  in  dress. 


^Ert'-^»  p.(.     [Dirty,  a.] 

1.  Lit,:  To  make  dirty  or  foul ;  to  soO,  to 
deflle. 

"The  diiat  falls  in  such  qaantities  as  to  dirty  every- 
thing on  Ifoard,  and  to  hurt  iwoples  eyes." — Danain  .- 
Voyage  Hound  the  World  (18701,  cb.  i.,  p.  5. 

2.  Fig.:  To  disgrace,  to  stain,  to  sully,  to 
tarnish. 

■•  He  rather  soyled  hia  fingers  then  dirtied  hla  hands 
In  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent"— ^'u(ier . 
Worthies:  London, 

dirt'-^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dirty,  v.] 

A»k  "&,  As  pr.  par.  £  ■particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  dirty,  foul, 
or  filthy;  a  tarnishing,  disgracing,  or  sullying. 

•di-rup'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  diruptio.  from  di- 
ruptiis,  pa.  par.  of  dirumpo  =  to  breaic  or 
burst  asunder  :  di  =  dis  =  apart,  and  rumpo 
=  to  break,  to  burst]  The  act  of  breaking  or 
bursting  asunder;  the  stite  of  being  broken 
or  burst  asunder  ;  disruption. 

dis,  s.     [Ger.] 

Mits.  :  TJie  German  term  for  d  J,  and  nlso. 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  eO.     (Grove.) 


dis-,  pref.  A  prefix  or  inseparable  particle 
largely  used  in  composition  to  express  i)riva- 
tion  or  negation,  as  tt>  disarm  =  to  deprive  of 
arms  ;  to  tZtaagree  =  not  to  agi'ee.  It  is  from 
tiie  Lat.  dis  =  ajmrt,  and  this  is  from  an 
older  (iui-s  from  L;it.  duo  =  two.  Tlie  Lat. 
dis  be(^me  des  in  Old  Fiench ;  Frencli  di : 
tliia  appe:irs  in  several  words,  as  in  defeat, 
dety,  &c.,  where  the  prefix  must  be  careluUy 
distinguished  from  that  due  to  Lat.  de.  Again, 
in  some  cases  dis-  is  a  late  sub.stitution  lor  an 
older  de.^i;  wliii'h  is  the  Old  French  dcs- :  thus 
Chaucer  has  desarmcii,  from  the  Old  French 
des-armer,  in  tlie  sense  of  rfwarm.     (Sl:eat.) 

di'-sa,  s.     tEtyniol.  uncertain.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Orchidacese.  or  Orc!iids.  Disa  grandijlora  is 
fuund  on  Table  Mountain  at  an  elevation  of 
3,582  feet,  the  only  known  locality;  for  it  is  in 
a  marshy  bottom,  near  the  eastern  extitunity 
of  the  summit,  where  it  is  abundant  among 
rushes  on  the  margins  of  small  pools  and 
stieainlets  in  a  black  boggy  soil.  Two  other 
i-ai  e  species  are  also  seen  there,  D.  ferruginca 
and  D.  tenuifolia. 

dis-a-bil'-i- 1?,  s.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng. 
ability  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  want  of  bodily  ability,  strength,  or 
power  to  do  any  act ;  impotence,  weakness. 

"Many  withdrew  themselves  out  of  pure  faintness, 
and  disabilily  to  attend  the  cunclusioii,  '—Raleigk. 

2.  A  want  of  mental  or  intellectual  ability 
or  capacity ;  iucajiacity. 

"The  ability  of  mankind  docs  not  lie  In  the  iropo- 
tency  or  disabilities  of  brutes  ~ —Locke. 

3.  A  want  of  competent  or  necessary  means 
or  instruments  to  do  any  act ;  inability. 

II.  Law:  A  want  of  competence  to  do  anv 
legal  act ;  legal  incapacity  ;  a  state  of  being 
by  law  incompetent  to  do  certain  acts,  to  per- 
form certain  duties,  or  to  hold  certain  offices. 

"The  acts  which  imposed  civil  disabilities  on  those 
who  professed  his  religion,"- i/ncawiay  .*  Hist.  Eng., 
ct.  vl. 

^  For  the  difference  between  disahility  BkuA 
inability,  see  Inability. 

dis-a'-ble,   v.t.      [Pref.    dis,    and  Eng.   able 
(q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  To  render  unable  ;  to  deprive  of  strength 
or  power  bodily  to  rlo  any  act;  to  weaken  so 
as  to  render  incapable  oi"  action ;  to  incapa- 
citate. 

"Those,  though  the  swiftest,  by  some  god  withheld. 
Lie  sure  disablfU  iu  the  middle  Oold. 

Pope:  i/mncr's  Iliad,  xxiii.  644,  645. 

(2)  To  render  mentally  or  intellectually  in- 
capable ;  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  mental 
powers  of 

"Womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dis- 
abled him  from  using  it." — Jfacautay  .■  ffisC.  Eng., 
ch.  X- 

(3)  To  dei>rive  of  the  means,  resources,  or 
instruments  of  action. 

"  I  have  knowu  a  great  fleet  disabled  (or  two 
montlis." — TemjAe. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(X)  To  impair,  to  diminish,  to  impoverish. 

'"Tis  not  unknown  to  you.  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate.' 

Shakesp. :  .Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 

(2)  To  disparage,  to  blacken  tlie  character  of 

"Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller:  look  you  Hap  and 
wear  stvaiigc  suit^  ;  dinabie  all  the  beiieAts  of  your 
own  country."— ^/i'ite«p.     As  Von  Like  If,  iv,  L 

(3)  To  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy. 

"  Your  days  I  wiU  alann.  I'll  haunt  your  nlght«. 
And  worse  than  &ge  di»able  your  delights. 

Dryden. 

(4)  To  exclude  or  disqualify,  as  wanting  the 
proper  qualifications. 

"  I  will  not  disable  any  for  proving  a  scholar." — 
Wot  ton. 

(5)  To  confute,  refute,  or  disprove. 

"To  disable  or  «onfute  those  thinges  which  have 
beene  rei>orted."  — llaJcluyt :   Voyages,  p.  2-1. 

II.  Lnw :  To  render  incapable  or  incompe- 
tent to  perform  any  legal  act ;  to  incapacitate. 

"An  attainder  nf  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood, 
and  disables  his  children  to  inherit,'' —  Blackstone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv. ,  ch.  28. 

1[  Thb  incapacity  to  inheiit  to  which  Black- 
stone  refers  was  repealed  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  106. 

*dis-a'~ble,   a.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng.    ahU 
(q.v.).]     Unable,  incompetent,  unfit. 
"  Consider  that  my  conning  is  d£*a6?eto  write  to  yon." 
Chaucer:  Ballades;  Lenuoy. 


dis-a'-bled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disable,  v.} 

dis-a'-ble -ment,  s.    [Eui;.  dimhU ;  -ment] 
I.  The  act  of  disabling  jihysically  or  men- 
tally ;  the  state  of  being  phy.sically  disabled. 

"This  la  only  an  interruption  of  Ihij  acts,  nither 
than     any     disablement    of     the    faculty."  —  .Si^uth: 
v.  182. 


2.  The  act  of  disabling  legally  ;  legal  inca- 
pacity or  incompetence. 

"The  penalty  of  the  refusal  thereof  waa  turned 
into  a  disablement  to  t'lke  any  prumotiou.'— flacuH/ 
Obseri:  on  a  Libel  in  Ih'Si. 

"dis-a'-ble-ness*  s.      [Eng.   disable;  -ness.J 
Impotence. 

"  His  own  dlsahlencss  and  his  wifo'a  youthfuluesa,"— 
Adams:   Works,  \.  A9-A.    (Davies.) 

dis~a'-bling,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    (Disable,  v.J 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  rendering  inca- 
pable or  incompetent,  whether  physically, 
ment'dly,  or  legally  ;  disablement. 

disabling-statute,  s. 

L(no  :  A  statute  jiassed  to  prevent  bishops, 
deans  and  chapters,  colleges  and  other  eccle- 
siastical or  eleemosynary  corporations,  ami  all 
parsons  and  vic.irs,  from  making  improvident 
leases,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  do, 
ill  consideration  of  a  fine  or  piemium  paid  to 
tliemselves,  tlie  interests  of  tlieii  succes-sora 
being  entirely  disregarded.  It  was  also  called 
a  Restraining  statute.  {Blackstone:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  oh.  17.) 

dls-a-bu'^e,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  abuse 
(q.v.);  Ft.  desabuser.] 

1.  To  free  from  error  or  misapjirehension ; 
to  set  right,  to  undeceive ;  to  deliver  from 
fallacy  or  deception. 

"  But  re.ison  heard,  and  nature  well  perused. 
At  oni^e  the  dreaming  mind  is  disaliuseil." 

CoiOfjer  :  Tirocinium,  89,  M. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  misappre- 
hension or  delusion  ii'om  which  one  is  set 
free. 

"The  admirers  of  Hume  were  more  likely  to  be 
disabused  of  their  error." — Knox :  Winter  Eoening$, 
Even.  6i. 

*3.  To  misuse,  to  abuse.    (Scotch.) 
*  i.  To  mar,  to  spoil.    (Scotch.) 

dis-a-bus'ed, pa.  par.  ova,    [Disabuse.] 

dia-a-bus'-iug,p7".  par.,  a.,  &.s.    [Disabuse.} 

A.  tt  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As.  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  un- 
deceiving, or  freeing  from  error  or  misa]>pre- 
liension. 

•  dis-ao-com' -mod-ate,  v.L      [Pref.  dis, 

and  llug.  accommodate  (q.v.);  Fr.  dtsacoom- 
moder.]  To  put  to  incouvenieuce,  to  Incom- 
mode. 

"  I  hope  this  will  not  ditaccommodate  you." — War- 
burton  to  Bard.  Lett.  Itfi 

"^  dis-ac-com'-mod-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a, 

[DlSACCOUMODATE.] 

•  dis-ac-com'-mod-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it 
s.     [1!)isaccuumodate.] 

A,  &>  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  (See 
the  verlt). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  incommoding  or 
putting  to  inconvenience. 

dis-ac-com-mod-a'-tion,  s.      [Pref  dis, 

and*  Eng.  accommodation  (q.v.).]  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  unsmted,  unfitted,  or  un- 
preiiared. 

"  Devaatatioua  have  happened  In  some  places  mors 
than  iu  otbera,  according  to  the  acconmiodutiou  or  dip- 
ace <mmod'it ion  of  tbem  to  such  calamitlea." — Hale: 
Origin  of  Mankind. 

•  dis-ac-c6m'-pan-ied,  a.     [Pref  dis,  and 
Eng.  accompanied  (q.v.).]     Unaccompanied. 

"To  come  disaccompanied." — Daniei:  Hist.  Bug., 
p.  10.    {Dav^s.) 

'*  dis-ac-cord',   *  dis-a-cord',  v.i.    [Pret 
dis,  and  Eng.  accord,  v.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  be  discordant, 
thine  dis 

ucer:  Test,  qf  L<tve,  bk.  lit 

2.  To  refuse  assent. 

"She  did  disaccord, 
Ne  could  her  liking  to  his  love  apply." 

Spenser :  P.  Q..  VX  iiL  T. 

dis-ac-cord'~ant,   "  dis-a-cord-aunt. 

a.      fPref.    dis,    and   En^    accordant    (q.v.).J 


b$il.  b^s^;  poi^t  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  cbin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
Hdan,  -Uan  =  shan«    -tion,  -slon^shun;  -fion,  -9lon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sioas.  -oious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^ 
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disaccustom— disafpBcMon 


Disjigrwiiig  ;  not  in  accord  or  afc'ivemeut ;  dia- 
COidant. 


•  dla-ac-cus'-tom,  v.t.  JTref.  dif,  and  Etir. 
accudom  (([.v, ).]  To  rentier  unaccustomed; 
to  do  away  with  ur  free  froin  the  force  of  cus- 
tom or  habit. 

*dU-ac-cua''t6med,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [Dis- 
accustom. I 

t  dis-ac-cus  -tom-mg,  jrr.  par.  &,  s.    [Di8- 

ACCUJiTOM.J 

A.  As  7»r.  par.  :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  suhst. :  Tlie_act  or  process  of  making 
disaccustiiined. 

dlB-a^^id'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis^  and  Eng. 
nclfJ'fij  if\.v.).]  To  render  free  from  acidity; 
to  neutralize  ur  remove  the  auid  in, 

•dts-3,c-ltnowr-Sdi[e.  v.t.  [Pref.  tiij,  and 
Eiij^.  acl.-iioiuleilije  ((j.v.).]  Nut  to  ncltnotv- 
ledye  ;  to  deny,  to  disown,  to  disavow. 

"The  niminer  nf  deiiytiig  Christ's  <l>fity  hfni  priv 
hltiitod,  was.  )iy  words  Mill  oml  i.-X|ir»i»luiia  verbally  to 
deny  ■'uid  dijuck7iuwlttUge  it." — MutU. 

•  dis-ac-knowl  -edS-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s. 

[Dl^ACKNOWUEDOK.J 

A.  .V.  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sco 
the  vtrb). 

C.  As  s>'hst :  The  actof  denjing;  disowning, 
or  disavowing. 

•  dis-ac-qua'lnt.  *dis-ac-quainte.  *dls- 
a-quaynt,  v.t.  [Pi-eC  dis,  ;iiid  Eng.  ooruHint 
(q.v  ).  I  To  lender  imacun.iinted,  uiifanuliar, 
or  s'range  ;  t*!  disuse,  to  ilisacciuttom. 

""  Ye  iiiiut  now  itU'ic^uiinl  nnd  e9tnii]u;^«  yourselfes 
frnm  tlie  aoure  old  wiue  of  Moeeal;it(&" — Udal :  LuX« 

xvL 

•  dis-ao-qaalnt'-an^e,  s.     [Pref.  di%  and 

Erig.  aopiiiinfance{(\  v,).]     AsUite  of  disuse  of 
fauiiliaiity  ;  a  being  disaecuatnnied. 

" O 'iiscietice.  hj  n  toni;  ne?K'ct  of,  niid  dUaetwrlnt. 

ance  witli  itself,  contracts  &u  iuvet^riito  nut  or  aoiL  " 

—Souih. 

'dia-ac-qnalntr-ed,  *  dls-a-qnaynt-ed, 

a.     [Pref.    '/t-s,    and    Eng.    uc/unintcd  (q.v.)  J 
Disiisi'd.  disaccustomed,  rendered  unfamiliar. 
"  Ti9  lietd  a  syuiptom  of  aprproaclidtt;  danger, 
Wl.eii  •'injcq'"ii7ite  I  souse  becinn.^  asti-aiiger. 
Ami  tikkoa  do  knotrlcdife  of  tui  nUl  dJaaiso." 

QmtrUt  :  Einbfemt. 

•  dTs-ad-mon'-isli,  v.t.  [Pref.  r/is,  and  Eng, 
admonisk  (q.v.).J     To  dissuade,  to  dlaadvise. 

*dia-ad-ora',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng  adorn 
(q.v.)  ]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  ornament ;  to 
disllgure. 

"  lie  saw  prey  hairs  beein  to  spread. 
Deforia  his  leAnl.  and  litw/oru  lijs  head," 

Confrere :  IIoyr.er't  Bymn  to  I'enut, 

•  dls-ad-ox*n'ed»  pa.  j^r.  or  a,    [Disadorn.] 

•  dX3-94l-om'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Dis- 
adorn ) 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  ]^r.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb) 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  oma- 
ment :  disfiguring. 

•dis-ad-van'ge,  *dis-ad-vaance, ''dis- 

a-vannce»  r.t.  &  i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
advance  (q.v.).] 

A,  Transilii^e : 

1.  To  draw  bark,  to  retire,  to  withdraw. 

"Whk'h  tir  other  seeliiv'  isrui  his  course  relent, 
Aiid  vauuted  apoarefts  "His  to  dU/tdoamv" 

Spanser :  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

"  I  dUaoau-nce  :  I  dlsilowv  or  hvnder." — /*ff Itpr-i r-e.l 

B,  Intmiis.  :  To  retreat,  to  retire,  to  \vith- 
draw,  to  draw  back. 

■■  S'>oii  did  they  ditadvartc^. 
And  snmo  unto  him  kneel,  and  some  nboiit  him 
d.mce."  (i.  Flelchvr  :  Chrtat't  Trtuinp>.  \}t.  |1 

dl^-ad-vant'-age.  •  dls-ad-Taunt-age, 
*  dis-a-vauat-age,  s.  [Pief.  dis,  and  L^ug. 
advuiiUige,  s.  (q.v.).) 

1.  An  injury,  dptnmcnt,  or  hurt  done. 

"And  to  no  wight  do  no  illairnuntnqe.' 

Chaucer:  La  llfle  finme. 

2.  A  loss,  iiijun,',  detriment,  or  hurt  suffered. 

3.  An  nnfavinirable  poaition  or  cnnditinn  ;  a 
Btale  in  which  one  person  or  thing  ptauds  or 
contrasts  unfavound-ly  with  another. 

"Even  if  tlie  placa  (■hnidd.  ni>twithstandi?ig  all  di»- 
o/?ti'twr",7»'<r.li8ftMet'  .ei^lfthiTgeranov-""— '*'<":nu/«y.- 
But.  E'ig..  ch,  xll. 


H  (1)  At  di-^ad vantage,  at  a  disadouLntaga  :  In 
a  di.sudvaiitageuutt  ur  uufavourablu  muuuer, 
ponitiou,  or  titatc. 

"  We  buve  tU  dUndvfintdgt  fought  ' 

HluiKetf. :  Lunolantu,  LS. 

(2)  To  dlsadvnntane :  So  as  tn  enffcr  los«, 
injuiy,  or  detriment  to  property,  interest, 
credit,  or  fame  ;  a.s,  Hf  nf Ad  it  to  dlsadvatiluge  ; 
To  ajtpear  to  diaudvaatnge. 

H  Crabb  thus  disi-riminates  between  dis- 
advHnfafjf,  injury/,  hurt,  detriment,  and  preju- 
dice: "  The  disudvaittoije  is  latlier  the  absence 
of  a  good  ;  the  injury  is  n  positive  evil :  the 
want  of  cducaticm  may  frequently  Iw  a  dis- 
admnUiae  ti>  a  person  by  retarding  his  advance- 
ment ;  till!  ill  word  of  unothei'may  be  an  iniur>/ 
by  depriving  of  fiiends.  The  di^atlixtntage. 
therefore,  ia  applied  to  such  tilings  as  nrc  of 
on  adventifiona  nature  :  the  injury  to  that 
wliieh  is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt, 
detriment,  and  prrjmlice,  are  all  speci'-s  of 
iujurint.  /7i/j(ry,  ill  general,  implies  whalevi-r 
ill  bcfallit  an  object  by  the  external  action  of 
other  objects,  whether  taken  in  ixdation  to 
physical  or  n)oral  evil  to  persons,  ortothiir^.'t  ; 
hurt  is  that  species  r.f  injury  which  is  pro- 
duced by  more  direct  violence  ;  too  close  ap- 
plication to  study  is  in,H}-ious  to  tin;  health  ; 
reading  by  an  imjiroper  light  is  hurtfid  to  the 
eyes  :  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  b:^ht  i-eailing 
which  a  irircnlating  lilirary  8niiplio:s  is  often 
iifjurioiia  to  the  morals  nf  young  peofde  :  all 
violent  ofTectioiis  ai*e  hurtful  to  tlie  mind.  The 
dc/riTnc»f  and  prejudice  are  Hpe<;iea  of  injury 
which  affect  only  the  outward  circtnnstanees 
of  a  ]tersnn  :  the  former  implying  wiiat  may 
lesnen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  what 
may  lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  What- 
ever atfectfl  the  stability  of  a  merchant's  creilit 
is  highly  (i</r(7n<jil//f  &»  his  interests:  what- 
ever in  /wcyw/iiciai  to  the  clianicbr  of  a  man 
should  not  l>e  made  tlie  subject  of  iiuiiscrimi- 
nale  coinei-sation.  It  is  prudent  to  conceal 
that  which  wdl  be  to  our  disadvoTUtige,  unless 
we  are  called  uiton  to  make  the  acknowledg- 
mejit.  I'here  is  nothing  material  that  is  not 
exposed  1o  the  iyijurifs  of  time,  if  not  to  those 
of  actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind 
carry  their  own  pnnishment  with  them,  for 
they  are  always  hurtful  to  the  lw)dy.  The 
price  of  a  book  is  orten  detrimental  to  its  sale. 
'Jhe  intemperate  zeal  nr  the  inconsistent  con- 
dnct  of  religious  professors  is  highly  pre/u- 
diciaf  to  the  spread  of  religion,"  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

•dis-ad-vant'-ago,  tf.f,  [Pref.  di«,  and  Eng. 
adiiint-ge  (i|.\'.).)  To  place  at  a  disa-lvjin- 
tage  ;  to  cause  loss,  injury,  or  detriment  to; 
to  pifjudice. 

"  All  ..tlier  *  I'lleuces  are  lo  (arfromadvaiidi'gChrla- 
tUnity.  tli'it  Mivj  vxtremely  Wttukeu  OuJ  liMUuMinl-iyff 
It."— J/wce.  Dtfutg  uf  ri€iy. 

*dis-ad-vaiit'-age-^-ble,  o.  [Pref.d/s.  and 
Eng.  ndcandtgea.  le  (.q.v.).]  Cansiug  di.-i.td- 
vaiiiai:e  or  iiijur\'  ;  disadvantageons,  detri- 
mental, unraviMirable. 

"  HiMtv  senilis  Is  uoiumouly  u  ddsadvant'iffeabl^  sa 
liitcje-l."— Bolton. 

•dis-ad-vant'-aged,  pa.  jjor.  or  a.  [Dis- 
advantage, I'.J 

dis-^d-van-ta'-geous»  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  luivaitlageniis  {ti.v.y] 

1.  Contrary  to  advantage,  profit,  or  interest; 
attended  with  or  cansingths-tdvantage,  iujuiy, 
detriment,  i)r  jTejudice  ;  prejudicial,  detii- 
mental,  injurious,  or  unfavourable  to  cue's 
interest. 

"The  divided  pow«r  ot  the  coosnlAT  trlhunw  had 
doubtitss  heeii  found  dis  uUi"ntage  ■ut."~Laai»  :  Cred. 
£ftrli/  /:oin.  U,it.  (ISK).  ch.  xHi.,  pt.  i. 

*  2.  Unfavourable,  prc/udic^d,  bias.sed. 

"  Whatever  dis'idi-nntageout  wntimantB  ««  may 
entertiiiu  of  luaukiud."— //u(ra«;  Ettay  on  PrUic  qf 
11  o  pemmant. 

dis-ad-van-ta'-geous-l^,  adv,  [Pref.  dis. 
and  Eng.  advaniageo'ishj  (q.v.).']  In  a  dis- 
advantageous manner;  so  as  to  cause  or 
suiter  disail vantage,  injury,  detriment,  or  pre- 
judice. 

'■  An  anprovino  port  or  smile  servea  to  drive  jrm  on. 
and  make  yon  diaplny  yourselves  moie  dA»iuiva.nta- 
geniithj." — Govemtnei't  of  the  Tongue. 

dis-ad-van-ta'-geoiis-iiess,  s.  [Pref.  dis. 
and  Fa}^  'i'dvnnta(jpi))i.^ue.ss{i].v.).]  Theqnaliiy 
or  state  of  being  disadvantageous  ;  nnlavour- 
ablfiiess. 

*  dis-ad-vent'-nre,  "  dis-a-vent-ure,  «. 

[Pref.  dis.   and   Rng.  advriiture  {t[  v.);  O.  Fr. 


desaventure.]    A  misfortune,  a  misadventun^ft 

Uiitihap. 

"  Ex[«rieiice  Ikatfa  oft  pTov«d,  th*t  uicb  a*  rateeoa 
th4l»«ulvc4  luOBt  auicure,  evc-u  tliLU  lalJ  aooncst  Uii* 
ditadiimUu.ni.'—liutei-j't:  ATt-tnf  tmyiic,  ]jl  ii&. 

■*  dis-ad-vent-a-rotis,    *  dis-a-vent- 

rous,  "-      [l''''i-  dc^,  and  Eng.  adventdrayu 
(q. V.J.J     Uniui  iuiiat*,*,  unhappy, 

"There  uiit<i  blin  belhl  t^  dUitrcntmu*  t^Jtt.'' 

Sj.e.Mr ;  /*  ^  ,  I  V.  xiL  4. 

•  dlS-ad-vi'^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.,  and  Eng. 
advis'*!  (q.v.). J  To  ndvise  not  to  do  anything; 
to  dissnade  htmi  doing  anything. 

"  I  hod  a  clt^or  nuui-  ai  to  UUudvUe  the  purchaM  of  iW 
— Doyle:  Workt.  *.  itri. 

•  dis~af-f@ct,  v.t.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eug. 
a/cc^iq.v.j.] 

1.  To  nil  with  discontent :  to  alienate  the 
goodwill  of;  to  make  discout*;iiU:d  or  dis- 
allected ;  to  estrange. 

"  They  b.id  attempted  to  dUnfect  and  discontent 
hlaunJeaty'^biH:  ai..,y.'— «ujfruton;  VtvU  War. 

2.  To  disturb,  to  disorder. 

"  It  d'wt^ec'it  the  Iwwels,  eotaii^lea  aad  dUturts  Um 
entniHa." — J/ain-noiul :  .■ierm..  xxitL 

3.  To  di.sIiUe  ;  to  be  without  a  liking  or 
esteem  for  ;  to  slum  ;  U*  avoid. 

"Th^it  truth  which  my  charity  pemwdea  ni«  ta» 
movt  p.irt  ijf  tlii-iii  d  tnjrccl."-~C%UUngM>oi-th:  /UUiivn 
of  /'njLttinUs  ( OtdiC). 

dis-af-fSct-^d.   a.      [Pref.   dis,   aad   Eng. 

ujfected.] 

1.  Discontented;  alienated  In  spirit; 
estranged  :  unfriendly. 

•*  He  hnd  frequently  talked  of  the  faavoe  which  waa 
making  nmong  his  uU<ij/ecteU  Bubi^ciM.'  ^JUucauiag : 
Hit!.  Litg.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Disturbeil,  disordered,  in  disorder, 

"  As  If  A  iiinii  should  be  diuected 
To  find  wlmt  i>ari  U  (/»»(  ficied." 

liuilcr:  Uudibrat.  pt  tUcL 

•3.  Disliked,  unuished  for.  undeaired. 

"  To  cast  her  n^viuat  her  luind  upon  a  dui^ocMd 
match. '— jS/i.  Uait :  Caaet  of  Consaeiict, 

dis-af-fect'-ed-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  disaffected; 
iy.\  in  a  diiiiillecied,  discontented,  or  eatrauged 
manner. 

•  dis-af-f€ct'-ed-neaft, ».    [Eng.  dUoffecUd; 

itess.J  Tim  quality  oi  btale  of  bciugdiaaliccted; 
disall'eciion. 

"The  treachery  and  d-viffe^tdttOM  of  the  resL**— 
Strype  :  A/e>nyr4iM4  ^lln.  163. f. 

■  dis-af-fgct -lug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Dis- 

AFFECT.J 

A.  &  B.  j^s  pr,  par.  d  purticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  disalTected; 
the  stato  of  becoming  or  being  disatl'ected ; 

disii  flection. 

dis-af-fec'-tion,  s,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
uffectiun  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  state  or  feeling  of  dislike  or  ill-wilL 

"In  making  laws,  piinces  miisl  have  regard  tu  th« 
public  ditiiHjsitiiiiLS,  tu  lilt'  nir>-ctioiia  and  dituJ^ectioiiM, 
of  the  i,eui)te  "—Tuylar  :  liuU  nf  ll-^ly  LtoiitQ. 

'2.   A  want  or  loss  uf  alfeetitni. 
"This  daughter  that  waa  su  uujuatly  inspected  <rf 
tluatftn-liuu."—  .idvtuUurer.  No.  in, 

3.  Discontent,  estrangement,  or  alienation 
of  the  atfectioMS,  especially  tuwuid.!»  lltusif  in 
authority;  disloyalty. 

■■  In  this  R^'e.everjrthing  disliked  by  those  who tbinlt 
with  the  luajurity  Is  culled  dumifet:tu/n." — i)Vi(it. 

*  i.  In  a  physicju  sense,  disorder  or  de- 
rangement of  any  part;  l>ad  constitution. 

"The  disease  tiwk  Its  urigiiuU  merely  fruui  the  di$- 
aff  cti'-n  u(  Lhe  {uirt.  aud  nut  frum  the  peccuicy  uf  tbe 
humoufi.'  —  n  i..f>n'<n. 

TI  Crabb  tliiis  discriminates  between  dtsojTec- 
tion  and  diduydhj :  "Men  are  disaffected  to 
the  government ;  distoynl  to  their  jirince. 
Disaffection  may  be  said  ^vitll  reg^nl  tji  any 
form  nf  government;  il isi/'j/alty  only  with  re- 
gard to  a  nionarcliy.  Althougli  Ikoth  terms 
are  eonnnonly  emplnyetl  in  a  bid  sense^  yet 
tlie  former  does  not  alwaj-s  convey  the  un- 
favourable meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter.  A  man  miiv  have  reasons  to  think 
himself  justilied  in  dLs-<ff,ction  :  but  he  will 
never  attenq-t  t*)  ofler-'iii)  thing  in  Justilication 
of  flisloytiUii.  A  usurped  govenmient  will 
have  manv  dlsnffrctetl  subjects  with  whom  it 
must  de:il  leniently;  the  lest  ki?ig  may  liavo 
dislnyd  subjects,  ujioii  wliom  he  mnstt'xerci.se 
ttie  rigours  of  the  I  iw.  Many  wen-  disnffccted 
to  the  nsiirjvition  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  liecjiuse 
tliey  could  not  i»e  disloyal  to  their  king," 
(Crahb :  Eng.  ^yiwn) 


&te,  fSit,  fk'.e,  aznldst,  wbat,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  s'ire^  sir.  marine;   go.    po|« 
©r,  w6re»  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


disaflfectionate— disanchored 
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•  dis-af-fec'-tion-ate,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

1.  Witlinut  allectiun  ;  not  aflVictionate. 

"Uc  liinl  l>eeii  tormented  by  a  iKKiuLifiil  but  UU- 
affefli-jiuu*  uJi<i  diAubudiuut  vida."^JIujfii:jf :  Li/a  of 
Milton. 

2.  UisalTectetl,  uiifrteudly,  not  well-disposetl. 

"Tliey,  accordiui;  to  that  cliimitt;,  were  fuuuil  dis- 
affecli"iai«  la  tlio  'I'urkisli  a-.airs. '— W(«uii(  .*  Vo^/wji^ 
into  L'us  L^ouiit{,].iM).  p.  '}'J. 

•  dis-af-f  irm',  •  dls-af-fyrme,  v.t.  [Prtf. 
dis,  a'ud  £ii^.  uffirm  (4.  v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"Npithcr  d.itb  Glaiivil  or  Bi-actoii  fiis't^rm  the 
antiquity  uf  ttio  reports  of  Uie  luw.'  ^Duvica  :  Pi^fuce 

2.  haiv:  Not  to  ennflrm ;  to  annul,  to  re- 
Terse,  as  the  decision  of  a  lower  court. 

•  dis-af-f  irm' -01196, 5,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aj/irjiiance  (q.v.;."^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  denying  or  cun- 
tradicLing;  negjition,  ri.-fiitat.ion. 

"  Tli:it  kiii.1  of  reiiaoiiiiis  which  reducoth  the  opposite 
cone !u si  II  tt  soixetliiii^  that  isaiiparcitt'y  al«nrd,  is 
»  iK'iii  tiistr-itioii  in  uUiti/irtnamx  of  auy  tiling  Lhiit  is 
»£Brmed."~i/u/c. 

2.  Lav:  Tlie  annullins  or  reversing  of  a 
decision  of  a  lower  court. 

•  dis-af-firm'ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Disaffirm.] 

•  dis-af-f  Irm  -iug,  pr,  iwr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

AFFItiil.) 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  pur.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst.  :  The  act  of  denying,  contra- 
dicLiiig,  or  reversing  ;  disalliriuaiice. 

•  dis-af-for -est,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
affurtst  (q.x'.).] 

1.  Lit.:  Toiediice  from  the  sta'e  or  privileges 
of  a  forest  to  those  of  conmion,  that  is,  ot  dinai  y 
groiiiid  ;  to  strip  of  forest  laws  ;  to  throw  open 
to  common  pui'iioses. 

"ThecotiiiJii3siuner3"f  the  treasury  moved  the  king 
to  du'ijaieu  itoiiie  forests  01  liia, "— iiocon;  Apoph- 
thegint. 

2.  yig. :  To  refine,  to  cultivate. 

'  How  hiippy's  be.  whidi  h-vth  due  pl.oce  Assign'd 
Tu  his  b^ta  ;  &iid  Uua foraged  liia  miiid  I  ' 

Donne. 

•disaf-for'-est-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
afforest.] 

•dis-af-fSr'-eat-mg,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  *. 

(Dl-SAFFOKtlar.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  poT.  *£■  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C  As  suhd.  :  The  act  of  reducing  fmra  the 
state  of  a  forest  to  tliat  of  couiiiion  laud. 

dis-a-9Te€',  v.i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  agree 
(q.v)] 

1.  Not  to  agree,  to  differ,  to  be  different  or 
unlike. 

"The  mind  clearly  and  infallibly  perceives  all  dia- 
tlnct  U\<ii\A  to  disiujree ;  Uiut  i^.  ihn  one  ui^t  to  be  tlie 
©the  r. "— Aoc&«. 

2.  To  dilfer  in  npinion  or  views  ;  to  hold 
OpV'Osite  or  contrary  views. 

"  Who  Bhall  decide  wbeii  doctors  itU't^cetf 

P'pn :  Jtor^  Euay;  liL  1. 

S.  To  qu:irrel.  to  fall  out. 

"  But  where  wilt  fierce  conteDtlon  end. 
If  lowers  cJUi  disifi  ce  /" 

Ooiopvr:  The  Lily  anA  the  Rom. 

%  To  disagree  with  : 

(1)  To  be  of  a  different  opinion  ;  to  differ  in 
Opinion  or  vii-ws  ;  not  to  haiiiionize  or  agree. 

•'They  reject  the  pUinestieuseof  Scriirtare,  bec^iuw 
It  neeiiLj  tu  distgret  toith  wliat  they  cail  reiwou.'  — 
4Uerb.\rg. 

(2)  To  be  unsuitible  or  iinproper  for. 

%  For  the  different  between  to  disagree 
and  to  differ,  see  Differ. 

•  diS-a-s^^ec-a-bil'-l-ty,  a.  [Pref  diit.  and 
E\v^.'  a'jreeabifity  (q.v.).j  Disagreeableiiess, 
anpiea-santnesa. 

"The  depressiiou  of  countenance  wblch  «ome  (m- 
inedi:ito  dina-rrrfWiilit/  liad  br.m.ht  oti.''—JlMlum* 
D'Arljluy:  Dtar//,  iiL  3^4.    iUup.ai.) 

dis-a-gree'-!i-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  a'jreeiU)le  (M.v.);  Fr.  desagreabU.] 
A.  Ai  cuijectlve : 

1,  Not  in  agi-eement  or  accord  ;  discordant, 
discrei'ant. 

"T«ach  nothing  that  is  disaffreeable  tberernto,"— 
(Tdnt:  Murk  Iv. 

2.  Offensive,  unpleasant,  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  or  senses. 

"I  will  not  tHTsiat  fa  r^--iili»z  what  Im  to  di$affTee- 
able."—'/'tcaufn'/  ■  BiSt.    Bn j. .  ch.  xv. 


•B.  As  subst.  (fi.);  Annoyances,  uupleas- 
antiiesses. 

"  1  lia-l  all  the  merits  of  a  tenaperance  martyr  with- 
out 'iiiy  of  lu)  d'.i  I'jrieulilet." — C.  KiitjaUy:  ALu-t 
LaOc*,  clL  n-iv.     \DuBtes.) 

diS-a-gree'-a-ble-nesSt  ».    [Eng.  disagree- 

abli: ;  -  iiess.  ] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  stiteof  being  contrary, 
discordant,  or  discrepant;  contrariety,  dis- 
agreement. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unpleasant, 
offensive,  or  repugnant  to  ihe  feelings  or 
senses  ;  unplcasautness,  offeusiveuess. 

"First  the  agreeivblein'S^  or  dl.t'igneu'i'enciiii  of  the 


dis-a-greo'-a-bly,  cwf  y.  [Eng.  disagremhl{c) ; 

■iy-\ 

1.  In  a  discordant,  disagreeing,  or  discrepant 
manuer. 

2.  In  a  disagre-eable,  miiileasant,  offensive, 
or  repugnant  manner  or  degree. 

"The  clearer  the  day,  the  more  ditftg' ettahlu  did 
those  iiiifiSliJipen  m&iees  .  .  ."—Macaulay  :  Ilitt  £iig.. 
ch.  x.iii. 

*  dish^a-gree'-ange,  •  dis-ar-gre-aun^e, 
"dis-a-grie-ance,  s.  [Eug.  disagree  ;  -an^c] 
Disagreement. 

"  They  s,'ill  within  the  foresaid  threttie  dayis  report 
the  tmuiidis  and  caussis  of  their  di  nyrirnnct  to  his 
MaiesUe."— Xc/*  /a*.  F/..  i6J7  (eO.  isi-i),  p.  16a. 

dis-a-greed',  pa.  par.    [Di3a.or£e.] 

*dis-a-gre'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disagre(c) ; -er.]  One 
wlio  ilis.sents  or  disagrees  ;  a  dissentient. 

"  To  awe  dit  iqreert  in  all  matters  of  faith." — Bam- 
mojui:   \t'oiia,  vA  ii,,  pt.  i,  p.  Cl>5. 

dis-a-gree'-ing,  pr.  par., a. ,  & *.  [Disagree. ] 
A.  &.  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \  ei  b). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  not  agree- 
ing ;  disagreement. 

dis-a-gree'-ment,  s.     [Fr.  desagrement.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  not  being  in  accord, 
barmiiuy,  ar  agreement. 

"Its  e:irly  <l.tte.  the  absence  of  any  known  author 
who  1iVl.i1  at  or  iie:ir  tlii;  time,  and  its  dls'ifirccmc-nt 
with  otbvr  accouuta  of  the  sauie  pcrBou,  ri-udcv  its 
venu-'itv  suBijicious." — LewU :  Crvd.  Earli/  Jtum.  Uist. 
(ISJJ).  ch.  Vi  .  §4. 

2.  Unsuitableness,  unfitness. 

"There  necessarily  arises  an  agreement  or  dlsnfrree- 
mcnt  of  some  tliiiiKs  lo  otht-ra.  o  a.  tliuesa  or  ciiGtiiess 
of  the  appUcatioii^  of  dillVient  thin^.-8  or  difl'erent  le- 
laUoua  one  to  another.' — Clarke:  On  the  AUfibtUvt, 
Prop.  10, 

3.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  views. 

"Aa  touching  their  aeveral  opiuiona  ...  In  tmth 
their  duMurvvmctit  is  not  treat."  —  J-joter ;  Xcclct. 
Polity. 

4.  A  falling  out,  a  quarrel,  a  difference. 

*  dis-^g'-greg-ate,  vt.  [Pref.  di*,  and 
Eng.  aggregate  (q.v,).J  To  sepaiate  an  aggre- 
gate mass  into  its  component  parts, 

*  dis-ag'-greg-at-ing,   pr.    par.,  a.,  &  s. 

lDl3AGGRi:aATE.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  disaggregation 
(q.v.). 

*  dis-ag-greg-a'-tion,  s.  [Tref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  aggrcgatinn  (q.v.). J  'Ihe  act  c»r  j-rocess 
of  separating  an  aggregate  mass  into  its  com- 
ponent jtaits. 

*  di3-a-gui'se  (1),  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 

aguise.]     To  strip  off. 

"What  hath  she  then  with  me  to  disaffutte  f 

atii-liiig     Au.>oru,  an  Eiho. 

'  dis-a-gui'^e  (2),  *  d^s-a^g3ris,  v.  t.  [Dis- 
guise ]    To  disguise. 

•■  Beand  of  this  BorttrouhMtand^ffCatruifif." — Compl. 
ofSc'tliind,  p  70. 

dis-al-li'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disally.] 

"dis-al-llesr'e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  alle- 
ijitDice.]  To  alienate  or  estrange  from  alle- 
gi;mce. 

"  What  preater  dlvldinc  than,  hy  a  pemlclona  and 
hostile  iieaie.  to  diflliiije  a  whole  feudarv  kin^r.liiii 
from   tlie  ant-'leiit  d'liiiiuiou   i>f   Enul nnl :"  — J/ 'tfi 
A  rt/1-U.t   of  Pence  between   Earl  of  (/rmoruX  and   the 
Irish. 

dj3-al-l(J^.  •  dis-a-low,  v.t.  &  {.  [O.  Fr. 
dfsaloer,  desaloiicr :  Lnw  L;it.  dislnvdo  :  Lat. 
rf/s  =  fijiart,  aid  liiido  =  to  praise  ;  laus  = 
praise.]    (Allow.] 


A.  Transitive : 

'  1.  To  disapprove  of,  to  censure ;  not  to 
appixtve  or  juhtify. 

"  AU  that  is  humble  he  dUalowrCh  '      Gtntvr,  i.  <S. 

*2.  Tu  reject,  todisown,  uot  to  acknowledge 
or  recognize. 

"  [iUidiouivd  Indeed  of  men.  but  chosen  of  Qod  and 
precious." — I  P*tcr  li,  \. 

*  3.  To  disapprove ;  to  refuse  to  sanction  or 
permit. 

"  The  propositioufl  .  .  .  I  eTeri/ifnn"w«d  and  ntterly 
rejccled  theui."— ittt/e  Triiit :  Waller  and  OtUcr${i(,Avii. 

*  4.  To  refuse  assent  to. 

"  But  If  her  f.ither  disdllmv  her  In  the  day  that  he 
hcaretli ;  uot  auy  oi  her  \ ows  .  .  .  shall  sLvud."— Aui/i. 

5.  Not  to  allow,  sanction,  or  authorize ;  to 
rejeet, 

■'  Ilia  claim  wiw  dUntlowed  hy  the  rnetor,  L.  Lid- 
mner—Leu-ia:  CrcU.  Early  n»n.  UUt.  f.&SiJ.  fh.  Iv..  ^  & 

*B,  Intrans.:  To  disapjirove,  to  refuse 
assent  or  permission. 

"  Whjtt  followe.  It  v/e  ditat'-ote  ot  this?" 

^iiiki:4tp.  :  liing  John,  L  L 

'  dis-al-lo^-a~ble,  *  dis-a-low-a-ble,  a. 

[Pi-ef.  dis,  an'd  Eng.  aUi/wnhU  (q.v.).]  Not 
allowable  or  peniiissible  ;  tliat  Ciinuot  be  ap- 
proved, allowed,  or  sanctioned. 

"Which  deed  was  aa  di»  ttmvablc  that  be  dnrat  not 
dofi^nd  it  fur  we!  done."— I'u'ei;  imtruct.  Chr,§l.  Wo- 
man, bk.  L,  ch.  xUl 

*  ^s-al-l<5^'-able-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disaiilow- 
ob!e;' -ncss.]  ihe  quality  or  state  of  being 
disallowable. 

dis-al-i6^'-an5e,  s.  (Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
alloira.nce  (q.v.).j  The  act  of  disyllowing, 
disapproving,  or  rtyecting ;  disapprobation, 
rejection. 

"It  requireth  not  of  mo  anv  denial  or  disanovanoe 
of  tlie.  cause  of  dlBcipUue."— •:)fu;e  i'rialt:  John  Cdai 

dis-al-l6^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Disallow.] 

dis  al-ldw' iug,  *dis-a-low-3mg,  pr.par.^ 
a.,  i  s.    [Disallow.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  disapproving  or  rejecting;  dis- 
allowance. 

*2.  The  state  of  being  disallowed,  rejected, 
or  not  appruve.ll. 

"  For  drede  of  diaalowj/ng.'  P.  Plowman,  9,166. 

*dis-al-ly',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ally 
(q.v.j.  In  this  case  dis  is  used  as  in  discwiren- 
turf,  with  the  force  of  mis.  Vr.  denallier  =  to 
unbind.]  To  ally,  unite,  or  bind  wrougly  or 
improperly. 

"  Eoth  so  loosely  diMollied 
Their  nuntinla." 

ilhton  :  Samton  Agoniitta,  1.02S,  1.028. 

"  dis-al-ly'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disally.) 
A.  &  B.  -45  pr.  par,  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  allying  or  uniting 

wrougly  or  improi>erly. 

*  dis-alt,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis  =■  away,  apart,  and 

L,ut.  alli^as)  =  high.] 

Liiw :  To  disable  or  incapacitate  a  person. 
OVharton.) 

*  dis-al'-tem,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  altem 
(q.v.).J     Tu  eliange  ur  alter  fur  the  woi^se. 

"  O  wilt  thou  disaliern 
The  rest  thou  gav'st?' 

(iattrtcs     £inbUm$,  ill.  4.     iI>aHm.i 

di  sal'-to,  Ji^rose.      [Ital.] 

Mas. :  By  a  leap ;  used  of  melody  pro- 
gi-essiug  by  skips.    {Staiiier  £  Barretl.) 

*  dia-a-nSl'-o-g^.!,  cu     [Pref.  dis,  and  Fng. 
anatogal 
aiulogy. 

'■  Which  is  utterly  unsuitable  and  disojialoffil  to 
thnt  kiiKiwWiltie.'—Hull ;  Co'Ui^mpL  :  J  lie  H'orJU  o/ 
Oo^,  vul.  li. 

*  dis-auch-dr.  *dis-ancre,  "dis-anker, 

v.t.  &  i.     [Piel.  dis,  and  Eug.  Oftc/ior  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  niise  or  weigh  the  anchor 
of;  to  set  free  from  the  anclior. 

"Sinegallj-esthey  rf»g'(Htcr  from  the  Isle 
tiiid  desert,  anil  t'ltir  bnrl^e  liicuu)i>asse  round." 
IfeytM-d:   Troii  /Jri/ii»i.-ii,  1609.     {AareS.) 

B.  Iiitrarts. :  To  weigh  anchor. 

"Thei  dUancred  and  mi!e<l  along  the  ;  dtea  o( 
Susae-x."— //»t//,-  Uenry  i'liJ.  (an.  :iTJ. 

*  dis-anch'-6red,?»a.7>ar.  oro.  [Disavchob.] 


il'-o-g^ 

(q.v.).J 


Not  aualu^'ous  ;  having  uo 


|>6il.  b6^;  poSt,  jiSTfrl;  cat,  9eU,  choi-as.  ^hln,  bench;  pro.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as:  expert,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
Ktlan,  -tian=  shan.    -tion,  -sion=sIiun;  -tion,  -jioo  -  zhiin.   -clous,  -tious,  -slons  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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disanohoring— disapprove 


•  dis-ftnoh'-dr-ing,  ?>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Dis- 

A,  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <ft  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A$  subst. :  The  act  of  raising  or  weigh- 
ing auchor. 

dis-dn-gel'-l-oal,  a.     [Pref.  dig,  and  Eng. 

a)igeUail{n.\.).'}    fiot  angelical. 

"That  leariiod  cusuLst  ii»;couiit.'>  for  the  Hhatue  at- 
tcDclfiig  tlieao  iiluajjiires  of  the  aixtli  oeiisi.-,  frum  tlicir 
tlitangelical  ii.'tture."  — C'ow/Krj/  ;  i'hUirmon  to  Ily- 
dtu/jes,  fouv.  ii. 

•dis-an'-i-mate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aniniate  (q.v,).J 

1.  To  deprive  of  life  or  viUility. 

"  Thnt  soul  nud  Hfo  that  In  iiow  Ucd  nnd  gone  ...  la 
only  a  lusi)  to  ttui  |)nrticuliir  Itody  .  .  .  whlcli  Itf  inenna 
theveol  Is  uow  ditanitnated."  —  Cudwoj^h :  Intell. 
Syttem.  p.  38. 

2.  To  ileprive  of  animation,  spirit,  or  cour- 
age ;  to  discourage,  to  dispirit. 

"  It  dUanimatea  his  euemtes.": 

Sh<tkc»p. :  2  //enry  17..  lit  L 

3.  To  dissuade,  to  discourage,  to  deter. 

"  They  .  .  .  also  rather  animate  than  dUanimate 
them  to  iwrsavere  In  thetr  wickedness." —  SfuWej; 
Display  nf  CorrupUoru  (1593),  p.  33  («1    1882). 

**  dis-an'-i-mat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disani- 

MATE.] 

•  dis-^n'-i-xnat-ing,  pr.  pur.,  a.,  &.  a.    [Dis- 

ANIMATK.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  life, 
spirit,  or  courage  ;  disanimation. 

"To  the  ilisaniinacing  ajii\  discouraging  of  the  real 
of  the  princes  of  Genaauy.' State  TrialM;  I>ukt  of 
Budiinghain  (162»i). 

•  dis-^-i-ma'-tlOII«  «.     [Pref.  diSy  and  Eng. 
■  animation  ((\.\ .).] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving  of  life  or  vitality. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  of  life  or 
vitality. 

"Affections  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon 
diaanimation.'— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  tlepriving  of  spirit  or  courage; 
discouraging,  dispiriting. 

4.  The  state  of  being  discouraged  or  dis- 
I)irited. 

dis-an-nSlC.  v.t.  [Pref.  di>,  and  Eng.  ann&t, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  set  loose,  to  disjoin,  to  sepa- 
rate, to  break  up. 

"  When  the  provlncea  were  lost  and  ditannesed."— 
State  Trials :  Cato  of  the  Postnati  (\W9\. 

dis-an-nul',  *  dls-a-null,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis 
(in  Ihis  case  used  intensively),  and  Eng.  annul 
(q.v.).]  To  annul ;  to  make  null  and  void  or 
of  none  eflect ;  to  cancel,  to  abrogate. 


•  dis-an-null'-er,  s.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
a7iJiH?/er(q.v.).]  One  who  disannuls,  annuls, 
or  makes  null  and  void. 

"Two  of  the  dit'tnnuUeri  lost  their  nightcaps." 
iieanm.  *  Ftet.  :  The  Woman's  Prize.  11.  6. 

dis-an-niil'-ling,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
annul.] 

A,  &  B.  -ds  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl>), 

C.  As  stibst. :  The  act  of  annulling,  cancel- 
tng,  or  abrogating. 

"Tliere  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment going  l>6£ore."— .ffefi.  vii.  18. 

•dis-an-nul'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
anau/nient  (Q-v.).^  The  act  of  disannulling, 
or  making'  null  and  void. 

•  dis-a-noint',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
anoiiit  (q.v.).]  To  depri /e  of  an  office  with 
which  one  has  been  solemnly  hivested. 

"Tbey  have  divested  htm,  disanointfd  Mm,  nay 
cursed  him  all  over  in  their  pnlpita.*"— J/ii(on  ,•  Tenure 
o/ Kings  and  Magistrates. 

•  dis-ap-piir'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 
apparel  (q.v.).]'  To  deprive  of  apparel ;  Ui 
disrobe,  to  strip. 

"  Drink  diMpparels  the  aoal.  and  la  the  betrayer  of 
the  mind." — Junius  '  Sin  StigmitiMed  (163S),  p.  S^. 

•  dis-ap-par'-eUed,   pa.   par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

APPAREL.] 

•  ^s-p-p-pir'-el-ling,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.  [Dia- 

APP.-f.EL.] 

/,.  AB,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  dis- 
robing,  or  divesting. 

•  dis-lip-par-r-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  api'ar'iiioa  (ii.v.).J  Theactof  disappear- 
ing ;  disapi)earance. 

diS-ap-pear',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
a/5»ear(7i.v.).] 

1.  To  go  out  of  or  be  lost  to  sight;  to 
vanish  ;  to  become  invisible. 

"  A  thouaand.  thousand  rin^ra  of  light 
That  Bliapr  tljemselves  atid  disappear 
Almost  lu  soon  as  Men." 

Wordswnrth  :    White  Doe  qf  Bylitone.  Iv. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist. 

"  Abuse  after  nbuse  ditap/ieared  wlthoutaBtmggle." 
— Miuiaulay :  Hist.  Mnj.,  cti.  L 

^  Cnibb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
appmr  and  to  vanish  :  "  To  disappear  compre- 
hends no  jiarticular  mode  of  action  ;  to  lyinish 
includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  nmtion.  A 
thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  sud-k-nly  ; 
it  va7iuihei  on  a  sudden.  A  thing  disappears 
ill  tlie  ordinary  course  of  things;  it  vanishes 
by  an  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magie 
]iower.  Any  object  that  recedes  or  moves 
away  will  soon  disappear  ;  in  fairj'  tales  things 
are  made  to  rani's/I  the  instant  tliey  are  be- 
held. To  dumppear  is  often  a  temporary 
action  ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the  idea 
of  being  jternianently  lost  to  the  sight.  The 
stars  appear  and  disappear  in  the  firmament ; 
lightning  i-anishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  un- 
equalled."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

di8-ap-pear'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
appuirance  (q.v,).J 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  disappearing ;  a 
Vanishing  from  sight. 

2.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  exist, 

"iThey  are  Bach  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered 
a  moment  after  their  dUappearanct"  —  Addison: 
Speelalor.  No.  317. 

^s-ap-pear'ed,  pa.  par.    [Disappeab.) 

dis-ap-pear -ing.    pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [Dis- 
appear] 
A.  -45  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 
M.  As  adjeclim  : 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Vanishing  from  sight,  be- 
coming invisible. 

2.  Bot. :  Deliquescent,  branched,  but  so 
di\*ided  that  the  principal  axis  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  ramifications ;  as  the  head  of  an  oak 
tree.    (Lindky.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Disappearance, 
(q.v.). 

"The  frequent  absences  and  diaappearings  of  the 
heavenly  bodies." — Coventry:  PhU-emon  to  BydaspKS 
Conv.  3. 

*  dis-ap-pen'-d^n-c^.  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.    oppendency   (q.v.).]    A   sejiaration    or 
detachment  from  a  former  connection. 

"  dis-ap-pli'ed,  a.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng. 
appli^  (q.v.).]     Misapplied, 

"  Twere  logick  dis-apptied 
To  prove  a  consequence  oy  none  denied.' 

Couy}er  :  Tirocinium,  103,  104, 

dis-ai>-p6int',  v.t.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  desapoirUer^ 
from  des  —  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  O.  Fr. 
apoi7itcr  =  to  appoint.]    [Appoikt.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  defeat  of  expectation,  wish,  hope,  or 
desire  ;  to  frustrate,  to  balk,  to  deceive  of 
something  expected  or  looked  for. 

"But  he  waa  cruelly  disappointed.' —  AfacatUay : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  liv. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  that  which  is 
expected  or  looked  for. 

"  The  Janizaries,  disappointed  by  the  hassaa  of  the 
the  si>oil.  received  of  the  bounty  of  Solymon  a  great 
laseess"—Knv!U:s:  Uistorie of  the  Turket. 

3.  To  frustrate,  to  avoid,  to  escape,  to  foil, 
to  defeat. 

"  FIj-sses.  cautious  of  the  vengeful  ioe. 
Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappvinft  the  blow," 
Pope  :  Homers  Odyssey,  xviii.  4S8.  439. 

4.  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an  appointment 
or  engagement  with. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  fail  or  neglect  to  keep  an 
appointment  or  engagement. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  disappoint 
and  to  defeat,  see  Defeat. 

dls-ap-point'-ed,  a.    [Disappoint,  v.] 

*  1.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  Cut  olT  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  Bin, 
Unliouseled,  ditnppointrd,  unaneled." 

.'^ak'tp.  :  Hamiet,  I,  6. 


2.  Frustrated,    balked,    deceived    of  thdr 

h(>i*cs,  ex]>ectation8,  or  desires. 

"lie  waj  an  luigry  and  d4»appoint€d  buul'  — 
Slaiiaulay:  Uitt.  Ei.jj.,  ch.  xx, 

difl-ap-point -ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  «.   [Dibat- 

POINT.  J 

A*  Aspr.  par. :  (See  the  verli). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Defeating,  deceiving,  or  frustrating  ooe's 
hopes,  expectations,  or  desires. 

2,  Not  coming  \)\t  to  one's  exi>ectation9. 

dis-ap-p6int'-ment,  fi.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

appoinlijient  (q.v.j.  j 

1.  A  defeat  or  frustration  of  one's  hopes, 
expectations,  or  desires. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disappointed  or  d^ 
ccived  in  hojies,  expectations,  or  desires. 

"The  sage  replies. 
With  disappointment  lowering  lu  his  ejea."* 

Cowper :  Hope,  \.  t, 

3.  A  frustrating,  balking,  foiling,  or  defeat- 
ing. 

"The  providence  of  Ood  may  Interpoce  for  the  dU. 
appointment  ot  it.  "—WUkiiu:  Nat.  /Mig.,hk.  h.  cb.  U. 

*dis-ap-pre'-9l-ate  (or  51  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng,  appr&:iate  (q.v.).]  Not  to  ap- 
preciate ;  to  unden'alue,  to  depreciate. 

'^  dift-ap-pre'-fi-at-ed  (or  9!  as  shi),  pa. 

par.  or  a.     [Disappreciate.J 

*  dis~ap-pre'-9i-at-ing  (or  9!  aa  shi),  pr. 

par.,  a.,  i  s.    [Disappreciate.J 

A^&  "R.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  stdfst. :  The  same  as  disappreciation 
(q.v.). 

*  cUs-ap-pre-^i-a'-tlon  (or  9I  as  ebiX  $. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  appreciation  (q.v.).] 
Thi^  act  of  undervaluing  or  depreciating  ;  de- 
preciation. 

dis-^p-pro-ba'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  approbation  (q.v.).]  The  act  or  state  ol 
disapproving,  censuring,  or  condemning  ;  dis- 
approval, censure,  either  expressed  or  unex- 
pressed, 

"  Ue  was  obliged  to  publish  his  letters,  to  shew  hla 
disapprobation  of  the  publishing  of  oihcm."— Pope. 

1[  For  the  difference  betweeu  disapprobaUon 
and  displeasure,  see  Displeasure. 

*  dis-&p-pr5-ba'-tor-^,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  aad 
Eng.  approbatory  (q.v.).]  Containing,  ox- 
pressing,  or  implying  disapprobation. 

dis-^p-pro  -pri-ato,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

api'rupriate  (q.v.).J 

Eccl.  Law.  :  Not  appropriated ;  not  having 
the  fruits  of  a  benefice  annexed  ;  stripped  or 
divested  of  appropriations  [Afpropbiatioh, 
B.l]. 

"  II  the  corporation  which  has  the  appropriation  Is 
dissolved,  the  parsonage  becomes  disappropriate  at 
common  la,w.~—Blackstone:  Comm.,  bk-  i,  en.  2. 

dis-ap-pro'-pli-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  appropriate  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove  or  reduce  from 
the  state  or  condition  of  being  proper  or  ap- 
propriated to  one  pereon  or  thing. 


n.  Imw  : 

1.  To  sever  or  separate  as  an  appropriation. 

"  The  appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  .  .  . 
would  have  b^n  by  the  rulers  of  the  c^'mmonlaw  dit- 
appropriated." ~ Blackstotie  :  Connn.,  bk  1..  ck.  2. 

2,  To  deprive,  strip  or  divest  of  appropria- 
tions, 

dis-ap-pro-pri-a'-tion,s,  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  appropriation  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  removing  from 
the  appropriate  use. 

2.  Law  :  The  act  of  alienating  church  pro- 
perty from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  appro- 
laiated. 

dis-ap-prov'-al,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approval  (q.v.)*.]  The  act  of  disai>iiroviiig, 
condtinning,  or  censuring  ;  disapprobation, 
censure. 

"There  being  not  a  word  let  fall  from  them  In  dis- 
approval  of  that  opinion." — GranciU  :  Pre-czistence  nf 
Souls,  ch.  iv. 

dis-ap-pro  ve,  r  f .  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
approve  (q.v.);  Fr.  desapprouver.'i 


f3.te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what.  f^U.  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sii*,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe=e;  ey  =:  «•    qu  =  kw« 


disapproved— disasterly 
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L  To  condemn  or  censure  as  wrong ;  to  dia- 
Bke  ;  to  show,  express,  or  ieel  disaiiiirobatiun 
of. 

"Tlie  rest  were  banditti,  whoae  violence  Rnd  Mcen- 
tioiiHii<''w  tlie  fl'jverniiielit  ftll'tiutud  to  ditupprove."  — 
ilactiiiliiy  .   Uut.  £tig.,  ch.  zii. 

2.  To  reject ;  not  to  confirm,  sanction,  or 
approve. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  express  or  show  disnppro- 
batioii,  or  dislike.  (It  is  generally  followed 
by  of  before  that  which  is  censured  or  dis- 
liked.) 

"A  project  (or  a  treaty  of  burrler  with  the  Stite* 
waa'trniismitted  hither  from  Uullaud,  aud  waa  tliirt/<- 
yrot'eii  of  by  our  courts.  " — Sioift. 
^  Cralib  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
approve  and  to  dislike  :  "  Disapprove  is  an  act  nf 
the  judgment ;  rfts^ifceisan  act  of  the  will.     To 
approve  or  disajyprove  is  peculiarly  the  [tart  of 
a  superior,  or  one  who  determines  the  cnndutrt 
of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altoj^etlier  a  jiersoual 
act,  in  which  tlie  feelings  of  tlie  individual 
are  consulted.     It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judg- 
ment to  disapprove,  when  we  need  only  dis- 
like; it  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment  to 
disa}yprove  because  we  dislike."    (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synuii.) 

dis-ap-prov'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disap- 
prove.] 

dis-ap-prov'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.  [Disap- 
prove] 

A,  &>  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  jmrticip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  expressing  or 
showing  disapproval  or  disapprobation. 

dis-ap-pr6v'-ing-ly,m/v.  [Eng.  disapprov- 
if>{t .  -ly]  In  a  Tuanner  expressive  of  disap- 
proval ;  witlt  disap|irobation. 

**dis-a'-prdned,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aimmed  (q.v.).]  Witliout  or  not  wearing  an 
apron. 

"The  aproned  or  dUaproned  burghers  moving  in  to 
breakfast."— fftr/y/e ;  Sartor  Resartut.  bk,  ii.,  on.  lit 

•di8-ar9h-bish'-dp,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  archbishop  (q.v,).]  To  deprive  of  or 
reduce  from  the  status  of  an  archbishop. 

"  We  hful  to  disarchhinhop  and  unlord, 
And  make  you  simple  Crnnmer  i>ncfl  agaUi." 

TemiyiOH  :  (iueen  Maty,  Iv  2 

*dif'-ard,  *dia-arde,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  dysig 
=  silly,  foolish.]    [Dizard,  Dizzv.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  blockhead,  a  fool,  a  silly 
fellow. 

"  He  ran  abrode  ia  a  fole'a  cota  lika  &  itisard."—Ooht- 
yrtg :  Jtistltie,  fo.  41. 

B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid, 

"By  yonr  diaanla  king,  not  you.  tbeir  wrong  on  me 
doth  laU."    Abp.  Hull :  Traiul.  of  Homer  llb»l),  p.  IK. 

dGts-arm',  *  des-arm-en,  v.^  &  i.  [Fr. 
desarvicr :  O.  Fr.  dcs  =  Lat.  (/i5  =  away,  from, 
and  Fr.  armcr  =  to  arm.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  deprive  of  arras ;  to  tike  away  arms 
or  weapons  from. 

"  He  .  .  .  had  entered  the  town  and  had  ditaini^d 
the  iubablfcmta."— -Wticau/rt^/:  Hist.  £nff.,ch.  v. 

2.  To  cause  to  lay  aside  arms  ;  to  reduce  to 
•  peace  footing  ;  to  disband. 

II.  Figuraticely : 

1.  0/  persons,  ayiinuils,  £c. : 

(1)  To  render  harmless,  quiet,  or  innocuous ; 
to  quiet,  calm,  or  tame. 

"  P(ietry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  ma^ic  charms." 

Cowper  :  /ietireiiient,  2o3,  254. 

(2)  To  render  unfit  or  unprepared  for  offence 
or  ilefence. 

"Security  diaamt$  the  best  aiipomt«d  nrmy."— Fuller. 

2.  Of'thiiigs: 

•(1)  To  render  useless  as  an  arm  or  weapon. 

"  Hector  drawing  nigh 
To  A|ax,  of  its  I'Mieu  point  disnrrn'd 
Uta  ashen  beam." 

Cowper:  ffomer'x  IJUtd,  xvi. 

(2)  To  render  harmless,  powerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

"To  disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation." 
— Macnulay :  Bi»f.  Eng..  ch.  xL 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  Cen. :  To  lay  arras  down  or  aside;  to 
divest  oneself  of  arms. 

2.  Spec.  :  To  dismiss  or  disband  troops  ;  to 
reduce  forces  to  a  peace  footing. 

diCs-ar'-ma-'ment,  s.  [Prob.  fnr  disarm- 
vient ;  Fr.  disannement.     (Skeat.)'] 


1.  Gen. :  The  act  of  depriving  or  stripping 
of  arms  ;  a  disarming  ;  the  act  of  laying  arms 
down  or  aside. 

2.  Spec. :  The  reduction  of  forces  to  a  peace 
footing. 

*  dis-ar'-ma-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
aniuitnre  Cq"v.),]  Tlie  H(!t  uf  disarming  or 
divesting  of  anything  used  as  a  weapon. 
{Lit.  dtjig.) 

"The  reBponatbility  of  tliis  singular  and  dangerous 
dUarmature:'~Sir  W.  Uamilton.    (Ogilvit.) 

dis-arxn'ed,  pfi.  par.  oro.     [Disarm.] 

A.  As  jKi.  }xir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Deprived  or  divested  of 
arms  ;  rendered  hannlcss,  powerless,  or  in- 
nocuous. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  a  bird  or  beast  de- 
prired  of  claws,  teeth,  or  Vieak. 

dxs-ar'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  disarm;  -er.]  One 
who  ilisarnis. 

"  So  much  Ie:iniing  and  abilities,  as  this  iliitirmer  Is 
believed  to  hxve."—HiivtmaiiU :  iVorks,  ii.  62. 

dis-arm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disarm.] 
A.  -S:  B.  -Is  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svhstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  depriving  or  strip- 
ping of  arms  ;  a  rendering  harmless,  power- 
less, or  innocuous. 

"  All  the  scoffinss  and  revilings  which  were  thought 
necessary  by  S.  w.  for  the  disarming  of  schisiii." — 
H't'nmoiui:    Works,  11.63. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  arms  down  or  aside  ; 
disarmament. 

dis-ar-ran'ge»  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
arrange  (q.v).  Suggested  by  O.  Fr.  desar- 
renger  ="  to  unranke,  disorder,  disarray  "  (Cot- 
grave).  (Skeat.)]  To  disturb  the  order  or 
arrangement  of ;  to  put  out  of  order ;  to  de- 
range. 

*'  Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part, 
Of  something  disarm i"je(l." 

lirott:  Afarmion,  Iv.  1. 

dis-ar-ran'ged,  jxi.  par.  or  a.  [Disarranoc] 

dis-ar-ran'ge-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng*.  arrangciiieiit  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disarranging  or  putting  out  of 
order. 

"  How,  I  pray,  Ib  it  possible  that  the  mere  duar- 
rnngi-tnent  of  the  parta  of  matter  should  perform 
this?"— ^.  Baxter:  On  the  Soul  (I737J.  ii.  13T. 

2.  A  state  of  being  disarranged  or  not  in 
regular  order  or  method  ;  disorder :  want  of 
arrangement. 

"  Here  glitt'rtag  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 

Etntastic  d/sarrtivrrnvrnf.),  on  the  roif 
rge  growth  of  what  may  seem  the  sparkling  trees," 
Covffpar :  Tiuk.  v.  110-12. 

dis-ar-rang'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dis- 

ABRAN'OE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5   svbst.  :    The  act  of    disturbing   or 
patting  out  of  order  or  arrangement ;    dis- 
arrangement. 
dis-ar-ray',  p.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  ddsarroyer.] 

A,  Transitive  : 

t  1.  To  undress  ;  to  divest  of  clothes. 

■'  Now  nt^ht  la  come,  now  soon  her  disarray. 
And  in  ner  bed  her  lay." 

Spenser:  Epithalamium. 

2.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to 
rout. 

"  While  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  droveat  of  warrin;;  angola  di.iarra>/'d." 

Milton:  I'.L.,  lii.  ay3,  ri96. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  divest  oneself  of  clothes  ; 
to  undress. 

dis-ar-ray',  *  dis-a-ray,  "des-ray,  *dis- 

ray,  s.  [Fr.  dcsarroL :  tbs  =  Lat,  (/i,s  =  away, 
frnui  ;  Fr.  ar  =  Lat.  ad  =  to,  and  O.  Fr.  roi  = 
order.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  without  clothes  ;  un- 
dress ;  disorder  in  dress. 

"  In  ragged  robea  and  filthy  dharat/." 

Spenter :  /'.  i^.,  II.  iv.  4. 

2,  Disorder,  confusion. 

"  E'en  Hector  fled  :  through  heaps  of  disatTfi!/. 
The  fiery  counrer?  (onvd  their  lord  away." 

Pope:  Homer's  Jlind.  xvi.  ^^0,  «L 

dis-ar-ray' ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disarray,  v.] 

dis-ar-ray'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &   s.     [Dia- 

array,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subataTUive : 

1.  Theact  of  stripping  of  clothcp  orundresa* 
iug. 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  into  confusion  or 
disorder. 

*  dis-ar-tic -u-lato>  v.(.  [Pref.  dU,  and 
Eng.  articiUali-'(.t\.\.).'\  To  fieparate,  divide, 
or  sinider  tlie  joints  of. 

*  dis-ar-tic-u-la -tion,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  aidcuhiiion  (q.v.).]     Tlie  act  of  sunder- 
ing juints  or  articulations. 

*  dxs-as'-i-nate,  v.t.    [Lat.  dis  =  away,  from, 

and  a^iinits  =  an  ass.]    To  deprive  nf  or  free 
from  an  asinine  nature.  (Special  cr)inago.) 

"  Doth  lie  desire  to  be  dlsaainatel  and  become 
Man  a);:iin?" 

/lowelt  :  P.irly  of  Beat's,  p-  28.     {Daries.) 

■*  dis-as-sent ;  *  dys-a-sent,  '  dyssat- 
sent,  v.i.  LPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assent,  v. 
((l.v.).]  To  dissent;  to  disagree;  not  to 
assent  or  agree. 

*■  Alle  the  moat  of  thn  mighty  .  .  . 
Dyasaiaent  to  the  dede." 

Destruction  of  Trou,  9,868. 

*  dis-as-sent',  .9.  (  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  assetU, 
s.  (fl-"v.).]     Dissent,  refusal. 

"  Without  IIm;  Frenche  kjTige's  consent  Of  di*M*«nfr* 
—Ball:  Henry  fIJ.  (a"    'f. 

*  dis-aS'Sent'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
asseii'ter  (q.v.).  J  One  who  dissents  or  dis- 
agrees ;  a  dissenter. 

"Alledgiiig  the  noting  of  the  names  of  the  dita§- 
atntera."~Sliite  Trial*  ;  Lurd  Balmertno  (an.  ica4). 

*  diS-SjS-si-du'-i-tj?,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
asfiidtiity  (qv).]  A  want  or  absence  of  care, 
attention,  oi-  assiduity ;  neglect,  carelessness. 

"The  Ceciliaus  kept  him  back  ;  as  very  welt  know- 
ing that,  uiiou  every  littia  absence  or  disa*sid"ity.  Iw 
abouJd  be  subject  to  tiike  cold  at  his  back."— (t'oKoTi. 

dis-as-so'-fi-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  v.t.  [Pref. 
t^i.-;.'aiid  Eiig.  associate  (q.v.).]  To  separate, 
to  disunite,  to  disjoin.. 

"  Digassor taring  herself  from  the  body." — Ftorio. 
Trantl.  qf  Mfintaiijue'a  Essays  (X613),  p.  ftla 

dis-as-s6  -^i-at-ed  (or  51  as  shi),  pa.  par 

or  ((.     [D1.SASSUCIATE.] 

dis-as-s6'-9i-at-ing  (or  91  as  shi),pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.     [Disassociate.] 

A,  tt  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suh^t.  :  The  act  of  separating,   dis- 
uniting, nr  disjoining, 
dis-as  s6-9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  shi),?.  tPref. 
dis,  and  Eiig.  association.]  Di.s30ciation  (q.v.). 
dis-as'-ter,  s.  k  a.     [Pr.  desastre :  des  =  Lat. 
dis   =  away,    from,    and    Fr.    astre  =   Lat, 
astrnm  =  n  star,  a  planet;  Ital.  disastro ;  Sp. 
and  Port,  desastro.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

*  I.  The  blast,  stroke,  or  influence  of  an 
unfavourable  or  unlucky  planet;  an  unpro- 
pitious  portent  or  omen. 

"  DU'Utera  veiled  the  sun."    Shaketp, :  ffaTritet,  L  L 

2.  A  misfortune,  a  mishap,  a  calamity  ;  an 
untoward  or  disastrous  event  or  accident. 

"  Diaaster  bad  followed  dia-u(er."^Maeaulay :  BitL 
Eng  .  ch.  xiv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Disastrous. 

"Ri.cht  worthy  duke,  whose  vicfries  ever  shone, 
Tlirougb  clouds  of  envv  and  dis'tsCer  change." 

Weakest  gotth  to  the  Wall  (1618.) 

*  dis-as'-ter,  v.t.     [Disaster,  s.] 

1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavouT' 
able  planet. 

2.  To  injure,  to  hurt,  to  afflict. 

"  Some  were  cuffed  and  much  disastered  found." 

Tennant :  Ansler  Fair,  iii.  Sft, 

3.  To  disfigure. 

"Which  pitifully  diaaster  the  cheeks."— 5ft«V«jk« 
.Intoity  J:  Cleopatra,  U.  7. 

*  dis-as'-tered,  a.    [Eng.  disaster ;  -ed.] 

i.  Blasted  by  the  influence  of  an  unfavou^ 
able  plani't. 

■  •  r.-\nst thou  now  receive  that  disasfar«d  changellmr 

— .S-J./l(-V. 

2.  Artlicted,  injured,  unlucky. 

"  III  bi.'i  own  liViHe-revolvlni;  field*,  the  swain 
Disiis'ered  at-iuda."      Thomson  :    Winter.  278,  ST*. 

» di^i-as'-ter-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disaster;  -lyj^ 
Disastrously. 

"  Sor  let  the  envy  of  envenoni'd  tongnea  .    .  , 
Thy  noble  br-'aat  disn-tlerlu  pisae*^" 

Drayton:  Liidy  OeraJdineto  Surrof. 


b^  b^;  p^t.  J^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorns*  9hln,  benQh;  go.  g:em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan*   -tlon,  -sion  =  shi&ii ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhiin*  -clous,  -tloos,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  baL  daL 
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disastrous— disbind 


divas'  trous,  •  dis-as'-ter-oftSp  a.    [Fng. 

1.  (Jtuomy  ;  threatening  or  foreboding 
diaabter, 

"  Tlie  moon. 
In  itim  ecIlpM.  dumtraus  twtllLjlit  theds 
On  hHii  tlie  iintiuiuL"    J/iUvn .'  i'  I...  L  SOO-M. 

2.  Uufurtujiuta,  c^olaioituuii,  ruinous,  un- 
lucky. 

'•Tli8ti;*/wfroti.«evi:iitiif  tho  Imttle  of  Bciachy  Hrml 
tiiut  not  );u<ved.  luit  wxjiHiivraUxl  tb«  }ftio\fVit.' — 
ititoiul'iv  ■'  l/i*f-  iT't.?.,  cli.  xvL 

dia-as -troiis  IJr.   "^dt^-aaT-ter-oiis-lj^, 

luhi     I  Kiil;    ili:i.(s!rons  :  -///.)     In  a  diSiUitiuLui, 
ruiiiniiH.  or  r.ilaiiutous  umnner. 

••  While  things  were  tli'ti  rfi*xirro"«itf  dfcr<(e<L" 
Drajlon:  Buroin'  IVart.  bit.  T. 

•dij-as'-troiis  ness,  5.  fEng.  diwstrous; 
-ne^f.t  Unt'uituuuteiiess,  calami tousness,  Uii- 
lucklneiis. 

•  dla-at-tich',  i'.(.  fPre''-  t'i^.  ""d  Eng. 
alt'tiJt  (t].v.}.]  To  set  Mve  from  atlju-hmeut, 
to  loDsi!,  to  (fisjoin,  to  imlaaten,  to  detach. 

•dis-at  ta9Ti'-ment.  s.  fPref.  rfi*. and  En-^' 
(itUtc'tnifnt  (([.v.).]  'I'he  art  of  fre«iii>;  from 
attach  Mi<;nt ;  a  loosening,  disjoining,  or 
unfuatciiiMg. 

•  dl3-at-ti'ro,  v.f.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng.  altini 
(q.V-).J     To  strip,  to  undrcs*. 

•  dis-at-tu'ne,  v.t.  '  Pref,  dis,  and  Eng, 
attniie  i(\.\\).  \  To  put  out  of  tune  or  liannoiiy. 

"  He  tlU'ittmtU  it  .  .  .  for  the  r«ciptitm  of  North's 
Ittte^ra."— ifff/tm     JUu  jravtl.  bit.  xi.  ch.  xvl    (D-tctt.) 

•dls-aus-mant,  y.(.     I  Pref.   dis,  and  Eng. 
aiiqfieiit,  V.  (q.v.).]     To  diminish,  totleereaso. 
"There  ahool'l  I  fniJ  th^t  everljwtiag  trermire, 
Wliich  force  deprives  nat,  fi^rtuii«  >IU  utym-ntr  not." 
(iuitrUa:  Kmftlenu.     {iVaret.) 

•dis-au-thor-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dw.  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.),]  To  de[»rive  of  authority  or 
credit. 

"  The  obtniiloQ  of  such  pArtlculfir  lostAncea  as  these 
&re  iiiaiitBcient  tu  din  tuth^rite  li  nnte  yroiuided  UJWU 
tho  Qq&I  iubeutioa  uf  lutture." — \'FoU9n. 

•  dis-a-va'il.  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  avail., 
V.  in-V.  J  To  injure,  to  prejuiiice ;  to  cause 
haini  or  loss  t<>. 

"Thnt  pleii  wouM  QOt  diaivaH  m9''—SichanUon: 
Sir  C.  Orandiatn,  ii.  61. 

•dis-a-vail,  '  dis-a-va'ile,  ».  [Pref.  dis, 
and  fing.  avail,  s.  (q.v.).]     Hurt,  loss,  hijury. 

"Their  di^^nu-e  ru  I  ^tr\l»  his  di4avalta."~DaeUi : 
igirrocotnoi,  p.  IL     iDnaic*  \ 

•dTs-a-va'un99,  r.(.  [0.  Fr.  desavaTtcer.]  To 
kinder,  to  iin,i-ile. 

"  How  we  the  Qrekes  niTghten  dU  ivnunce." 

Cfuiucir:   Troilu*.  iL  51L 

dis-^-va'unt-age,  s.    (Disadvantaoe.J 

•  dia-a-ven'-tiire,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
avriit'ire ;  Port.  &  Sp.  desaveiUura ;  ltd. 
di^aiwcntnra  ]    A  mis.id venture,  a  laislortuue. 

"Tbl3  iuiortUDe  or  this  dit  txenfwe.- 

Chaucer:  Troilut.  Iv.  269. 

•dTs-a-VOiijll'.p.f.  &  i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
avouch  (q.v.).] 
A-  Trnna.:  Tn  disavow,  to  disown, 
B.  IiUraiis. :  To  refuse,  to  disclaim, 

"  They  flatly  dixaBoach 
To>ieId  him  more  "lieiliLTiL-e." 

Vanivl:  doit  Wan,  bk.  iv. 

diS-a-VO^,  V.t.  [Fr.  d^^avoner:  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  a.vuy,  fp'^m.  and  avoiur  =  to  avow,  to 
C'flTl.]     E.Vvow,] 

1.  To  deny  the  truth  of,  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge or  own  as  true. 

"  Sir  a^e  ciiii  chill,  nor  rlv-iJ  steal. 
Nor  fiilaehuud  disri-ow.' 

Bj/rvn  :  And  Thon  Art  f>ead. 

2.  To  disown,  to  discIaiTn,  to  refuse  to 
ackni>wle<l:,'e  :  to  ilisclaini  respnnsihility  fur. 

"  We  L---iitiiot  tru^t  this  AuilxuH^itlur's  untlertiikiii^'S. 
bectusu  his  senate  ni  ly  UtM-imiw  hiui"— Brougham. 

*  3.  To  disprove,  to  refute 

"  Vet  can  they  never 
Toss  (iitt.  air  the  freedom  of  my  Ijirlh 
And  di^moto  my  lilo»il  ;   r'i;iiitAi{i;nLt'a'* 

FifTd:  Perkin  IVarhtxJc,  Iv.  % 

dfa-a-vo^-al,  SL  fPref.  d-'s,  and  Eng. 
avot'nd  (q.v.). J  Tlie  act  of  di.savowingi  dis- 
claiming, or  disowning  ;  a  clcnial. 

**  All  eihriiett  diinfowii  of  feu-  often  proceeds  from 
tt&i."—/liv'inrUi'iTt  •  Ci.trl^tt. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
avowiil  and  denial :  *'  The  dL<ivoval  is  a 
gencrd  deid.TiTition  ;  the  denial  is  a  particular 
asseitioD  :  the  former  is  made  voluntarily  and 


una>;ked  for,  tlie  latter  In  always  In  direct 
answer  to  a  rliarge  :  we  digavov)  in  inattem  of 
general  Interest  where  trntli  only  is  cou.-erued  ; 
wu  deny  ill  inatU^s  of  penional  ititercMt  whtsre 
tiie  eharucter  or  feelitigs*  are  linplii^ited.  What 
is  ilisuviiictd  is  generally  in  8iip|'(»rt  of  trntli  ; 
what  IndenUil  may  often  Iw  in  direct  viohitioii 
of  truth  :  an  hoUL'.st  mind  will  always  dUt'ivfnv 
whatever  bad  lK.*eu  ernnieniisly  atiribnied  to 
it;  a  timid  per.son  aonu'tim»is  detiics  y/rU-tt  he 
knows  to  ite  true  from  a  ft-ar  of  the  i-onse- 
qnetices  :  many  pei-sons  Uavit  ili-<avowed  being 
tlie  autlior  of  the  letters  wlilch  are  known 
niid'T  the  uatne  of  Juuius."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Siinon.) 

"  dis-a-VlJ^-an^e,  s.  [Vlns.  dUavow;  -ance.] 
Xlie  act  of  disaVinvjiig  ;  a  disavowal,  a  denial. 

"  An  utter  dfiiltd  anil  di»  teoieance  of  this  point.'— 
South  :  iVf-Ta..  voL  tL.  aer.  1. 

dl3-a-v<5^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiaAVOw.] 

t  cKs-a-viS^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disayoio;-tr.]  One 
who  disavows,  disclaims,  or  denies. 

di3-a-V<J\^'-!ig,  pi:  jxir.,a.^&s.    (Disavow  ] 
A»  &.  ^  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sti^st. :  A  disavowal,  a  denial. 

"  dis-a-vo^'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  di^vmc ; 
•rnent.)  'Ihe  act  of  di*tvowing;  a  disavowal, 
denial,  or  disowning. 

"  Ab  touching  the  Trldentlne  history,  his  holin-aa 
will  no^  jires*  you  to  any  Uiimiff-n^iit  UiereoL  *— 
W'-Uon  :  A  LvUer  to  (A*j  Itejltu  Pro(c-,tor. 

dis-b^nd,  v.t.  &  i     [O.  Fr.  dusbander.} 

A.  Transitive  : 

'  I.   To  unloose,  to  set  loose  or  free,  to 
untie. 

**  What  savage  hnll  dlaiani  d  from  bla  stall 
Of  wr.itbe  a  8i){u«  more  luliuui.iue  could  makef 
Stirling:  Aururti.  st  Ir. 

2.    To  dismiss    fVom  military  service ;    to 
break  up  a  body  of  men  engaged  as  soldiers. 

"A  command   to  dUband  the  axtay.'—Jticaulaf : 
ffisf.  of  Biij..  ch.  li, 

*  3.  To  set  free  or  loose  from  any  bonds  or 

ties  ;  to  discard,  to  divorce. 

"  And  therefore sheonght  iobidltbatid^dJ'—Uilton: 
Doc:'iiut  of  Divorce. 

*  4.  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"Some  tmagiue  that  aqoaiititv  of  water,  sufficient 
to  make  such  a  delu:,'e,  w^u  credited  U]X)n  th.it  occajioii; 
and.  when  the  business  was  dune,  all  d4*tjanded  t^&iii, 
and  auuibil ;  ft' — yfoodamrtL 

B.  Intransitive : 

•  1.  To  retire  from  military  service  ;  to  be 
disbanded. 

"Our  navy  was  upon  the  point  of  dlibandlnff,  and 
mmiy  of  our  men  came  oahore.' — Bacom:  War  ttUh 
Spam. 

2.  To  break  up  ;  to  separate. 

"  How  rapidly  the  zealuta  of  the  caoM 
DisbtinUed. 

Wordsieorth  :  Excurtton.  bk.  UL 

•  3.   To  dissolve,  to  be  broken  up  or  dis- 
solved. 

"  Yea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  ditband. 
Then  shall  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower." 

HcThert:  Atguraiuse. 

dis-band'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Disband.  J 

diS'b&nd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.    [Disband.] 

A.  As.  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to.  or  intended  to 
eflfect  tlie  disbanding  of  an  army. 

"The  Dltbanding  Bill  had  received  tbe  royal  assent.* 
— ilncnulay  :  llitt.  Eng.,  ch  xxiv. 

C.  As  sidyst. :  The  act  of  dismissing  from 
military  service ;  disbandinent. 

"The  pMuplilcteera  who  recommended  tba  imm*- 
di'vte  anil  entire  dish  intiij  of  the  army  had  an  eaay 
taak." — MiicauJai/:  Hist.  Eruy.,  ch.  xxiii 

dia-b^d'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disbo.nd;  •ment.\ 
The  act  of  disbanding. 

di3-bar',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fcar,  g. 
(q.v.).]  To  exrel  or  remove  from  the  list  of 
baiTistei-s  ;  to  deprive  of  the  right  to  plead  as 
a  Uanister. 

•  dlS-bark'  (1),  v.t.  k.  L  [O.  Fr.  desbarquer; 
Fi'.  dcbaniiur]     [Debark.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land 
from  a  ship,  to  put  >>n  sliore. 

"  DUhark  tho  shee|i,  an  offerin?  to  tbe  troda." 

Po/^-o  :  /Inmrra  Odyssey,  xl.  2X 

B,  Tnirans. :  To  disembark,  to  coiue  on 
shore  from  n  ship. 

"  When  he  was  arrived  at  Alexandria  and  di»- 
harke<i'—P.  Bull-attd:  Ptut'trch.  p.  ;iM. 


*  ma-bark'  (2).  v.f.  (Pr.r.  dU.  and  Enx. 
bark  (J),  s.  (q.v.).]  To  strip  off  llii;  baik  ^ 
U)  bark. 

"  WfilU  mnde  of  ftr-tr««s.  tiitMiviared  and  only  di»- 

harked." —  njule:   »'"iks.  li.  Mo. 

*  di»-baxkcd  (1),  p<^-  par.  or  a.    [DihUARE« 

*  dis-bark'ed  (2),  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Disubk 

c-a  V 1 

dis-bar'-mont,  «.  [Eng.  disbar ;  •ment.']  The 
a<-t  ot  disUtrniig  or  depriving  of  the  |>riviU:ges 
and  status  of  a  riarii.*U:r, 

dis-bar'-rlDg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Disbar.] 
A.  &  B.  At  pr,  pur.  ±  particip.  cuO*  •  (Sm 

tlie  verb), 
C.  As  sid>st.:   The  same   aa  SJisbavmest 

(q-v.). 

'  dis-ba'se.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis  (Intcna-X  and  En^ 
buse^  a.  (<i.v.)]    To  debase. 

"Itofore  I  wilt  ditbust  mine  honoor  so.* 

Qreeii»:  Atp'-oitsus,  v.     [Uwleit} 

'  diS'be-cd'me,    v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng. 

become  (q.v.).]     To  misbecome. 

**  Anything  that  may  disb^vms 
The  placH  on  whicli  joo  siL' 

Hassin-jer:  Fatid  Dowry.  V.  ±. 

dls-be-Uef  V  '•     [Pref.  dis,  and  Bug.  btH^ 

(q.v.).J 

1.  A  want  of  belief  or  faith ;  a  refusal  to 
believe  in  anything  ;  unbelief. 

"The  dUbullef  of  such  articles  aa  a»  Inveotcd  by 
men  " — TtHo  nan.  vol-  L,  ser.  19. 

•  2.  A  system  of  error. 

"NuTatory  diibelu/t  wooud  off  and  done  with.'— 
Jer.  Tay'or, 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminntea  l»etween  dist^ 
UpJ  a\i<\  unbtlie/:  "  jDr-./'e/(f/ propeliy  iini'liea 
Ibe  believing  that  a  thing  is  not,  or  refusing  to 
believe  that  it  is.  Unlidief  expresses  pro|«eily 
a  believing  the  contiary  of  what  one  has  be- 
lieved before  :  disbeUff  is  most  ai'plicable  to 
tlie  ordinary  events  of  life  ;  ■unheli-fto  serious 
matters  of  opinion  :  our  disf'rlitf  of  the  idle 
tales  which  are  told  by  beggars  is  justified 
by  the  frequent  detection  ol  llit-ir  falsehood  ; 
our  Saviour  had  compassion  on  Tlioman  lor  bia 
vjihelie/,  and  gave  him  snch  evidences  of  bia 
identity  us  dissipated  every  doubt."  {Crai>b  : 
Eng.  Syium.) 

dls-bs-Ue've,  v.t  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
helUve  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  Not  to  believe,  credit,  or  have 
faitli  in  ;  to  disctefiit,  to  distniat. 

"Tlie  French  guvemmeut  and  the  English  oppod- 
tiou  agreed  in  diS'tifeoifnj  Lis  protests  tiuns.*—J/<tcti  u> 
lag :  But  Eng^  ch.  ii. 

B.  Intrant. :  Not  to  believe  ;  to  be  without 
faitli  (generally  followed  by  in  Inrbire  that  Irom 
which  belief  or  credit  is  withheld). 

dis-be-liev'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disbcliste.] 

dis-be-Uev'-er,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
believer  (q.v,).]  One  who  refuses  to  l»elieve, 
credit,  or  have  faith  in  anything;  an  unbe- 
liever. 

'■  The  i)ret€nded  Cltri"tlan,  who  leads  a  b.id  life,  la 
mnc  I  worse  th;ui  an  infldeL  a  downright  disb^ieaer. 
— Gilpin  :  Hertnoiis.  vul.  iii.,  ser.  I. 

dis-be-liev'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Disbb- 

LlilVE.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  d  pariUxp.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst,  :  The  state  of  refusing  or  being 
witiioiit  belief  or  faitli  iu  anytliing  ;  disbelief. 

"It  beinit  the  di^Adi^tnng  of  an  rtemal  truth  of 
God's," — Hammond:  Pri.tctical  Catecfiisrn. 

diS-ben^h't  v.U  [Pref.  dis^  and  Eng.  bench 
(q-v.).] 

1.  tJrd.  Lang. :  To  drive  from  or  deprive  of 

a  seat. 

"Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  disbertched  yon  not." 

S-tukeMji. :  Coriolnniit.  iL  t 

2.  Law:  To  expel  from  or  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  bencher. 

*dls-bcad',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   bend 
(q.v.).J     To  relax,  to  unbend. 
'■  Aa  liberty  a  conracf  doth  Inipurt 
So  Louda((e  doth  Ji^b-nd,  e'^-  break,  the  heart" 
Stirli'ig    Julius  Caaar.  cnuiUH  ill. 

"dlS-blnd.  T.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  bivA 
(q.v.)]  io  free  fVom  bands  or  bondiige  ;  to 
unbind. 

"Uowdair  we  dit*>md  or  loose  onnelves  rrom  tlia 

iytl'—Mede:  T*xts  <ir acrititur.;  bk.  i-.  disc   i 


fEte.  f4t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  tbdre ;  pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wgii,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Sjhrlan.   le.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


disbink— disoalced 
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•dis-binlc',  6.   iDisii-BENcn.J 

*diS'bla'ine,  "  de^-blam-en,  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 

d,tiiO(auiei,\     To  uctpiiL  truiii  bUtiiie  or  fault. 

"  i.csbl-imefh  1110  if  .■my  wonle  be  liuiie. 


"  dls-l)lam'~ing.  jtr.  pur.,  o.,  it  s.     [Dia- 

BLA.Mb:.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  di  jiarticip.  adj. :  (Sco 
tb'j  vei-r,). 

C.  As  s'lhst.  :  The  net  of  clearing  from 
blame  ;  a  defence,  nn  exoneration. 

•■  With  hi3  IniiiililL-  reiiiK-Ht  1>ut  uf  ■■lie  quarter  of  nii 
hours  iiuilk-iice  r.r  liis  <iit.!i„ih,<j.'''--i,,-  ■/.  i-\.n:ii: 
OOscraaliuns  oil  f'ttrehjsi  Amltusattdi/ra  ildJO).  p.  ■ini. 

•dlS-bod'-iOd,  a.  [Pref.  *I's,  and  Eng.  hndied 
(q.v.).]  l-'ieed  or  separated  fioni  the  body; 
diseiuuoilied. 

"Tlie  tlif'—tlrd  Bmils  Bhill  return  Rn<l  he  JoItie<l 
acalii  to  bijdieA."—ai'tni-Ul:  Prti-cxUCenc*  qf  Souls, 
p.  L4U. 

•dls-bod'-y,  v,t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enjj.  hndij 
(q.v.).]  Ti>  separate  or  set  free  from  the  body; 
to  disi'inliody. 

•  dis-bord',  v.i.   [Fr.  dfborder.]  Tn  disembark. 

"Thi«y  .  .  .  dill  Mdia&onlt 
To  ahure  tn  9ii]iiii.T." 

VhifOKUi :  ITomer'i  Odr/Stey,  bli.  xiv. 

•  dis-bos-ca'-tion.  s.  fPrff.  d!s:  En-,',  hns- 
cfi'ip  ('i-^'.).   fl'"'!  '^""-  -atiuu.]     The  same  as 

DlSAF[-URE.STINO  (q.V.). 

•dls-bo^-el,  r.f.  [Prpf.  dis,  and  Eng. 
boird  (q.v.).]  To  take  out  the  bowela  oi ; 
to  disembowel. 

*'  A  CTPfit  or\V  drv  nn  '  devt — 
Wlio=eftot  In  grn>iii.l  li.-illi  lef  liutfeeblf;  liold. 
But  liiill  ttiaboioislli'l  lirsjiliove  tlio  groiiuil.' 

•  dXs-boi^-elled,  7>a.  par.  or  a.   [Disbowel.] 
dis-baV-el-lins»  7Ji^-  7»^'»  a.,  &  s.     IDia- 

BOWKL.l 

A.  k  B.  43  pr.  jwr.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tJie  verli). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  disem- 
bnwt'llin;^. 

*dis-brangh',  *dis-brauii9^',  v.U  [Pref. 
dis,  and  En.:^.  branch,  (q  v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  lop  or  cut  off  a  branch  ;  to 
dej'rive  of  biiinihes. 

"The  hiwluiiiiliiiaTi  ahnll  not  doe  amiase  to  rf<»- 
brail iit-h  (111(1  lop  Ins  ti-ee-grovea. ■'—/'.  /loUaud:  rtmi'.; 
bk.  x%ili .  ch.  KKvl. 

2.  f'rt- :  To  aei>arate  or  cut  away,  as  from 
the  ni:iin  stem. 

"She.  that  herself  will  sliver  and  digbmnrh 
»om  lier  uiuturUl  miji.  per/orce  must  wither." 
:ihiikctp.  :  t^  'r,  iv.  1 

dis-bad',  V.t.  [Prt:f.  dis,  and  Eng.  i?(W(q.v.).] 
To  i-nt  away  Imrls  fmni  ;  to  deprive  of  :i  certnin 
nnnilier  of  Unds  or  shoots,  so  tlint  the  plnnt 
may  imt  l»econio  weakened  thmn-^h  an  insidll- 
cicnt  snpply  of  sap.  wliii  h  wotiM  he  the  case  if 
all  the  buds  or  shoots  were  allowed  to  gi-ow. 

dis-bud'-ding,  7>r.  par.  &  3.    [Disbud.] 

A.  As  pr.  jxir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  suh^t. :  Th"  act  of  cultins  away  the 
excess  of  bnds  or  shottts. 

dJs-bur'-den,    dis-bur*-then,    v.L   Sl  i. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eii^.  6uniert'(q.v.)] 

A,  Transitivt: 

I.  Lit. :  To  free  or  ense  of  a  burden ;  to 
reni'ive  a  biuxlun  from ;  to  unburden,  to 
tiuluad. 

"MorehtiiKls 
Help  to  <HAitrd«n  nuMirenf  her  hiiih" 

3l,iton  :  P.  L„  U.  ffltt,  624. 
XL.  Figitrativchj : 

1.  To  lid  or  fi-ee  from  any  oncnmbrance. 

"  We  shnll  dln'mrden  the  iiiece  of  tluwe  hnrd 
flttftduwiii^a,  wlilch  iir.?  alwaya  uugnicefuL  * — hrifdin: 
Dufr-miy'iArt  of  r-Uufm,/ 

2.  To  rid  or  free  from  any  mental  burden  or 
Oppressum  ;  to  iclieve. 

"My  hfiJirt  U  treat ;  hut  it  iiimt  hreak  with  slleiice, 
Kie'th^dUOurueiied  with  !i  liheril  ti.ni:ue.' 

.S'  •Ue*/'-  ■    /i-'chnrU  It..  11.  i 

3.  To  throw  off  a  burden  ;  to  relieve  oneself 
from  a  burden. 

"  Lncias  dWiur  'w  aM  thy  cnre«  fn  me. 
And  let  lue  nUare  tuy  luoat  retir'd  ilisfress."* 

Addison:  Colo.  L  3. 

B,  Reflexive: 

1.  L't.:  To  free  or  deliver  oneself  of  a 
Onrden,  weij^ht.  or  load. 

"The river,  with  ten  iTiuirheaor  Btrewns.  d;«'ni7\i<mj 
hJniself  within  the  I'ertiiRU  bsa.' —  Peacham:  On 
Drnwitig. 


2.  I'^liJ-i  To  relieve  oneself  by  the  diselosoi-o 
or  acknowledgment  of  any  mental  burden. 

•C.  liUraiis.:  To  relieve  or  ense  one's 
mind. 

■■  AiUm  .  .  .  lu  ft  troiihled  sea  of  passion  tmt      ^ 
Tliua  to  dis!>ardt:ii  Houylit  witli  H^id  l..iii:'I  I'lit. 

Md.uu:  I'.  L..  X.  710. 

dis-bur'-denGd,    dis-bur'-tbcncd,    pa. 

jxir.  oru.    "[UiiBUKiit.s.J 

dis-bur -den  ins,  dis-bur'-tben-ins^iw. 

par.,  a.,  &' s.     lUlsiiURDf.N.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  j)ar.  <C  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  freeing  or  easing 
of  a  burden. 

*ds-bur'-goon»*dis-bur'-gen,  v.t.  [Pref. 
dis.  and  En-,  bnrgcja  (q.v.).  i  To  stnp  or 
deprive  of  the  burgeons,  oi'  buds. 

•■  III  di%'>iirrjrni,ij  and  Uefoillug  a  vine."— ffoHan^J : 
Plinir.  hk.  xvil ,  ch.  xxii. 

•  dis-bur'se,  s.  [Fr.  dehmirsf.;  O.  Fr.  des- 
htmrsr.,  pa.  [tar.  of  ileshoiirsrr,  Fr.  di-liO'irs!rr  = 
to  jiay  down.]    A  jiaynient,  a  dislnirseinent. 

"Some  add  d's'i'-^-rf  ■ .  some  hrihe.  Bome  ^r.'tn'anoe." 
Maihin:  Ottin'i  Kui-jht.  v.     {tiin-ua.) 

dlS-bur'Se,  v.t.  [Fr.  dchourscr;  O.  F.  des- 
bi>iirscr:  des  =  Lat.  (^:s  =  away,  from,  and 
bcwrsc  =  a  purse.]  To  pay  down,  to  expend, 
to  lay  out,  to  si'eiid. 

"The  duty  of  collc'-tingand  rf(3&wr«i)ij  liiarsrennes." 
— //(ttvfu/d.y  ■  nUL  Snff..  ch.  XV. 

dis-bur'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disburse,  v.] 

dis-bur'se -me  nt»  s.  [O.  Fr.  d^shovrsnment ; 
Fr.  dehonrsenieiit,  from  dchourser—io  disburse.] 

1,  'Ihe  act  of  disbursing,  expending,  or 
Inying  out  oi  money. 

"The  queen's  treti^'-a.  In  8o  great  occasions  oi  d!*. 
6itrs(ti;(eit£(.  la  nut  always  so  reiuly."—S,/tr»(ser;  IreZ-ii'd. 

2.  A  sum  of  nn)ney  disbursed  or  expended ; 
expenditure,  ]iayment. 

"  I  Aiii  at  present  eugai'ed  in  examining  the  finances 
of  tlu'  rruweiiaea,  tlieir  dis'inmementt,  aud  credits." — 
AtclmoCh:  PUn.i/,  bk.  x..  lett.  10. 

di3-burs'-er,  e.  [Eng.  disbunie):  -er.)  One 
who  disl)uries,  pays  out,  or  expends  money. 

dis-burs'-ing, pr. par., a,, & s.  [Disburse, v.] 
A.  "S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particiji.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  An  subst  :  Tlie  act  of  Inying  out  or  ex- 
pending money;  disbnrsenient. 

'•  U"  demandH  to  haue  the  dit'ittrtiug  of  the  money 
hiuiiiulfa."— Wo/c/('*.7  .'  JwiUne.  ful.  as. 

dis-bur'-tlien,  v.t.    [Disburden.] 

disc,  disk,  s.  &  a.  (T..at.  dis>:}is  =  a  quoit,  a 
idate  ;  Gr.  fito-icos  (Jis/;os)  =  a  quoit.]  [Desk, 
Disu.] 

A-  As  8idista7itive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

'  1.  A  circular  piece  of  Iron,  stone,  &c., 
used  as  a  quoit. 

"  Hifl  a  ildiera  hurl'd  the  disk  or  bent  the  bow." 

Vow/ier  ■  Jlnmert  fHid.  bk.  tt. 

2.  Any  flat  circular  plnte  or  snrfacf:*,  as  of  a 
piece  of  meUii,  the  ajiertnre  of  a  telescope; 
the  face  of  the  sun  as  it  appeal's  projected  in 
the  heavens. 

"The  aatellite  itself  Is  d'eocnilhle  on  the  dlxc  as  a 
brii^ilit  syK.ii."~/Ier4cliel:  As(roiwm//  (18j8),  i  S40. 

II.  I'rchmcalhi : 

1.  A-^trnn.  :  The  face  or  visible  projection 
of  a  celestial  body, 

2.  Ijotony  : 

(1)  Of  flowering  plants : 

(n)  Gen.:  An  organ  consisting  of  certain 
bodies  or  projections  situated  I»etween  the 
bjise  of  the  stamens  and  that  of  the  ovary, 
but  constitntiiig  no  part  of  eillier.  The  most 
common  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  ring,  either 
entire  or  variously  Inbed,  .suiinunding  the 
base  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Laniiiirn,  Ornbanehe. 
&c.  S<nnetin)e3  it  is  a  cup,  as  in  P:«onia; 
8unietimes  it  is  reduced  to  a  few  scales,  as 
may  be  .seen  in  various  jilants  with  an  iuferior 
ovary.     {Lindley,  fi:e.) 

{h)  Spec.  :  A  fleshy  soliil  Imdy  interposed 
between  the  top  of  the  ovary  and  the  base  of 
the  style  in  the  Cnmpnsitjy.  In  this  great 
order,  or  series  of  ordei"S,  the  inflorescence  is 
sngg'-stive  of  the  sun  suironn<led  by  rays.  In 
a  daisy  the  florets  of  The  disk  are  the  yelli'W 
tubular  ones,  the  floreU-t  of  the  ray  are  the 
ring  of  lignlate  (strap-sliaped)  white  or  pink- 
tipped  florets  surrounding  those  first  men- 
tiittied. 


(2)  Qf  flowerless  jdants  : 
(u)  The  receptacle  of  some  fungals. 
{b)  The  Chymenium  of  certain  other  fiingala. 
S,  Mtidi. :  One  of  the  collars  separating  ami 
fastening  the  cutters  ou  a  horizuntai  mandrel. 
B.  A=  Oiljeclloe:  (See  the  compounds). 

disc  coupling,  disk-ooupling,  s. 

Madi.  :  A  kind  of  coupling  cmqiosed  of 
two  iliscs  keyed  on  tiie  connected  end  of  the 
two  shafts.  One  of  the  two  discs  has  in  it 
two  iHJcesses  into  which  corrcbpoiiding  pro- 
jections (HI  the  other  disc  are  lilted,  thus 
locking  the  two  discs  tt)gcther. 

disk  steam-engine,  ».  A  fnnn  oi 
rotiuy  steam-urigine  wuich  was  Invented  bj 
EricssiMiand  improved  by  liisliopp  ami  others. 
In  tlie  lirics.sou  engine  the  disk  levolves,  aud 
iu  the  Bishoi'p  engine  the  disk  oscillates. 

disc-tclegrapb.  disk-telegraph,  s. 

Tch-g.  :  One  in  which  the  Ipttci-sand  llgnres 
are  arranged  around  a  circidar  plate  anil  are 
br(Might  ciinseciitively  to  an  opening,  or  otlier- 
wise  siiecitlcidiy  indicated.  The  first  of  this 
class  of  telegraphic  apparatus  seems  to  liave 
been  that  of  Ronald  made  in  Enghnid.  ISItf. 
At  each  end  of  tlie  line  were  clocks  beating  in 
unisnn  ;  at  least,  sucli  was  tlie  requireiu'-nt  of 
the  invention.  Each  clock-work  r"t-it- d  a 
disk  having  tlie  lettci-s  and  nnineials  on  a 
circular  track,  and  these  were  exposed  iu  con- 
secutive ort'r  at  an  opening  in  the  dial,  the 
two  emls  of  the  line  showing  the  same  letter 
coincidently.  Thescnderof  amessii^e  watched 
till  tlie  reipiircd  letter  came  in  view,  then 
made  an  electric  connection,  which  diverged 
a  pair  of  pith  balls  and  drew  altmtion  to  the 
letter.  Tliis  was  repeated  for  eacli.b-tter,  the 
jiarticB  waiting  till  the  reqnirecl  \fiu-r  came  in 
its  turn  to  the  openings  in  the  respective 
dials.    {Knight.) 

disc-valve,  disk-valve. «. 

Mack.  :  A  valve  fonucd  by  a  perforated  disk 
which  has  a  rotation,  paitial  aud  n-ciprocat- 
ing,  <ir  complele.  upon  a  ciiiular  seat  whose 
fiiieitures  form  ports  for  steam  or  other  fluid. 

disc-Wheel,  disk-wheel,  s. 

Muck.:  A  wheel  winch  diffeis  from  the 
usual  worm-wheel  iu  the  mode  of  preseuting 


DISK- WHEEL. 

the  spiral  to  the  cog-wheel.  The  spiral  thread 
on  the  face  of  the  disk  diives  the  spur-gear, 
moving  it  the  distance  of  one  tonth  at  each 
revnbitiou.  The  sliafts  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.    {KiuylU.) 

"  dis-cag'ed,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  eaged 
(q.v.).]     Uncaged,  released  fnnn  a  Ciige. 
"  she  let  iiie  rtv  discitct  " 

T<f'iny*o»:  oaroh^  Lynette. 

disc'-al,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -id.]  Pert.dning  to 
or  reseiubliug  a  disc. 

*  dis-cal'-90-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lnt.  dlBralctat-M 

=  liaielooted.  unsh"d  :  dis  =  away,  from,  aud 
calccalus  =  shod  ;  C((.'ce«s  =  a  shoe.] 

A*  Trnn.t. :  To  strip,  pull,  or  put  oR*  shoes 
or  sandals  fi-om. 

B.  JntTdTis. :  To  put  off  one's  shoes.  (Cock- 
eram.) 

*  dis-cal'-9e-a-ted,  a.  [Lat.  discalceatus.} 
Stripped  or  deprived  of  shoes  or  sanduls. 

*  dis-cal-^e-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat  dixalceatits.] 
The  act  of  stripping  or  putting  off  shoes  or 
sandals. 

"The  cant^m  of  dig(yire'>atinn.  or  pnttlng  off  tliel* 
Bhnes  at  meals."— flrowKe;  Vuigur  Srruurt,  bic.  v., 
ch.  vi. 

dis-c31'9ed.  d.    [Lat.  discalaatia  =  unshod : 

dis  (n<-g.),  and  calccatus  =  shod.] 


bbil.  b<J^;  po^t,  1<5^1;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  fc 
-olan»  -tlan  =  sh^Ji,  -tlont  -sion  =  shun ;  -^n*  -flon  =  shun,    -tlons,  -«iou«,  -oloua  =  shiis.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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discamp— dieoemln? 


Church  History : 

1,  f!en. :  Uiioliod  ;  wearlug  sandals,  as  an 
act  of  niin'tillcation.  instead  of  mIiuus  or  boots. 

"  Tereaa  la  aiild  to  tmve  copied  the  arrangemeuta  fur 
Uie  refectory  fnim  a  convcut  uf  IHiruUed  Fnucls- 
cmi.'MOfl  »t  Vullntiulid."— //.  J.  CoUrids/0.  H.J.:  Life 
A  L^tlert  of  S'.  Trrcia,  i.  231. 

2.  Spec, :  A  tenn  applied  to  the  religious  of 
both  Hexes  pi-actising  the  reform  intioduced 
by  St.  Teresa  into  ilie  Carmelite  Order  about 
the  middle  of  tlie  .sixteenth  century. 

"  One  of  the«e  twn  li  itt  L»Dd<>ri,  aikI  tmloiiifa  to  the 
Rerurme^l.  or  Dinralc^l  Ciiriiielltix  ;  the  utlier  Ix  At 
Ht^rtkyr-Tydfll.  aud  belongs  to  the  Cnloed  Cariuclitca," 
— J/Uj  locJchart:  Life  uf  He.  Trrtta  (Not*  C). 

•dis-cimp',  v.i.  Si  t.  [O.  Fr.  descamper;  Fr. 
tUeamper.] 

A.  hitrnris.  T  To  raiso  or  remove  a  camp ;  to 
depart  from  a  eamp.    (J'otgrave.) 

B.  Trans.  :  To  drive  from  or  out  of  a  camp. 

"  He  dhcampfd  liliii  and  draim  htm  out  of  the  field." 
—JTall'tnU  :  Sii^imiiu,  ji.  Hi. 

•dJ8  can'  der,  v.i.  fA  corrupt,  of  squander 
with  jiief.  </i.s,  or  of  discaiulij  (q.v,)J  To 
squander,  to  scatter  ('{). 

"By  the  ilitcaiidxriiip  of  this  pelleted  Btorni." 

tihake*p.  :  Antuny  i  Vloofjalra,  lit.  13  (Kolloj. 

•  dis-ciin''dy',  vA,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
cuiuly  (((.v-j-l     To  melt,  to  dissolve. 

"  The  tieiirts  ...  to  wliom  1  gnve 
Tiieir  wishes.  Au  dicandy,  melt  their  sweets 
Ou  hlusaoinliig  Cwsar." 

ahukntp. :  Atitotiy  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  IL 

•dis-cS.nt',  V.  &  $.    [Descant.] 

dis'-otint,  s.  [Lat.  dls  =  twice,  and  e^mtiu  = 
a  song.  ] 

Music:  A  double-song;  originally  the  me- 
lody or  counterpoint  sung  with  a  jdain-song  ; 
thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading  melody  in  a 
piece  of  part-music  ;  and  tlience  the  canto, 
cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was,  as  late  as 
Mendelssf>hn,  written  in  tlie  C  clef.     {Grove.) 

*  dis-ca-pa9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  cajHicitate  (q.v.).]  To  incapacitate  ;  to 
make  unfit  or  incaiiabfe. 

dis-card',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  card 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  descartar;  O.  Vr.  escarttr ;  Fr. 
icarter ;  Ital.  scartare  =  to  throw  away  carda 
from  the  hand.]    [Decard.] 

A.  TraJisitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"The  elder  hand  it  •ntitled  to  dltcard  five  card*."— 
^«ld.  Jan.  28,  ISsj. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  throw  off  or  away ;  to  get  rid  of. 

''  I  here  dward  my  sickness." 

Shafcejp.  :  Juliut  CcBsar,  U.  1, 

(2)  To  dismiss  from  service,  employment,  or 
dose  intimai'y  ;  to  disown,  to  cast  off. 

'■wnii*m,  indeed,  wm  not  the  mim  to  diteard  an 
old  txi9u<l.'—Uacaulay  :  But  Eng..  cb.  xriii, 

(3)  To  renounce,  to  disown,  to  reject. 

"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  diteard ! " 

Longfelloto :  QoHen  Legend,  It. 

*  (4)  To  free,  to  disencumber,  to  deprive. 

"I  only  diteard  myself  of  thoae  things  that  are 
noxioos  to  my  hodj.'—fleutleman  Inttructed.  p.  293 

n.  Cards:  To  throw  away  from  the  hand 
certain  cards  which  have  been  dealt  to  the 
player,  but  are  not  used  or  needed  by  him.  In 
whist  when  a  player  is  unable  to  follow  suit, 
and  does  not  trump,  he  throws  away  or  dis- 
cards one  of  another  suit. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Cards:  To  throwcertaincardsoutof  the  hand. 

"We  nhoiild  disrnril  from  the  best  protected  suit 
-viz,,  the  Biiiall  diaiiiiind.  Reasons  m  full  will  bo 
found  ill  any  book  whicli  treats  of  disvardiyig  from 
•tr^'Uifth  ty  the  adverse  tfUmp  le&iL'—FUld  :  Jan.  28. 

lB8i 

dis-caxd',  s.    [Discard,  v.] 

Cards  : 

1.  The  act  of  discarding  or  throwing  out  of 
the  h;ind  such  cards  as  are  not  necessary. 

"After  the  dUcnrd,  or  if  there  is  no  digcanl.  nfter 
the  dcMl,  t'le  non-d-aler  leads  any  card  he  thinks  fit." 
—l-'ngltth  Encych']MXdiii. 

2.  The  card  or  cards  thrown  out  of  the  liaud. 

"According  to  English  rule  a  player  cannot  alter 
bis  divird  after  be  baa  touched  the  stock."— /"j>;d ; 
Jait.  'ja.  isai 

dis-c?-rd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discard,  v.} 

dis-card'-ing,pr.  par.^  a.,  &  5.    [Discard.] 
A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  throwing  away  certain 
caids  from  a  Iiand. 

U-  Fig. :  The  act  of  casting  off,  rejecting,  or 
disowning. 

t  dis- card' -mdnt.  s.  [Eng.  discard ;  -ment.l 
Tlie  act  (jf  discarding. 

"JuHt  at  iircBHiit  we  apparently  are  makliig  ready 
toi  MiuXAxtiT  ducardmetit,  —.Scitnce,  vii,346. 

•  dis-card'-ure.  s.  [Enp.  discard  ;  -tirf.) 
The  act  of  discarding,  rejei-ting,  or  disowning. 

"  In  what  shajM)  does  it  constitute  a  plea  fur  the  dU- 
cardure  of  TohglouJ"  —  JIavter  :  Hem,  on  Uum^t 
Dialog.  (1760),  p.  a«. 

diSMSar'-i-a,  s.    (From  Lat.  discus- ;  Gr.  StVfro; 

(itiskus)  =  .1  round  plate,  a  quoit,  a  disk.     So 
called  from  tlie  breadth  of  the  disc] 

Hot.  ;  A  gi'uus  of  plants,  order  Kliamnaceae. 
Discaria  febri/wia  yiel<]s  the  Quina  of  Urazil, 
whi';h  is  wsed  as  a  febrifuge  and  a  tonic. 

•  dls-car'-nate.  a.  [IM.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  ':arnatus  —  Jiaving  a  body  ;  caro  (genit. 
carni.^)  ~  a  body  ;  Sp.  and  Poit.  descfinutdo ; 
It'll,  dlicarnatn ;  Fr.  dechariU.]  Stripped  or 
deprived  of  flesh. 

"  PumUhed  with  a  load  of  broken  and  dUcamate 
bODaa."~Hra>n'm  :  Scepsis  ScletUiJlcii.  ch.  XV. 

•  dis-ca'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  case 
(q.v.)  ]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering ;  to 
undress. 

"  Fetcltme  the  hat  and  rapier  In  my  cell  ; 
I  wUl  ditc'ue  me."         Slinketp  :  lempett,  t.  L 

•  dis-cask',  ?'.(.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cask 
(q.v.),]     To  turn  out  of  a  cask. 

"No  Tunny  Is  siift"er<^d  to  be  sold  onlesa  first  dU- 
caikt."—SanUjfi  :  Travels,  p.  233.    [Uaviet-i 

•  dlS-9e'de*  v.i.    [Lat.  discedo.] 

\.  To  depart. 
"I  dare  not  ditctde  from  my  copy."— ^uB«r .■  Ch. 

Bit'.,  IT.  16. 

2.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

dis-Cel-i-a'-^S-ee,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  dis- 
cfli{inn),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -acem.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  operculate  Acrocarpous 
Mosses,  of  giegarious  habits,  very  dwarf  and 
stemless,  arising  from  a  green  i>rotliallium 
spreading  on  the  ground.  There  is  only  the 
British  genus  known.    {Gri^Uh  £  Hen/rey.) 

dis-9el'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  H^  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  <r*ceAo?  (skelos)  =  a  leg,  a  limb.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mosses,  the  type  of  the 
family  Disceliaceje  (q.v.). 


[Descendenct.) 


*  dis-9end'-cin-93^,  s. 

Descent. 

"  I  could  make  uoto  you  a  lon^  disconrse,  of  their 
race,  bloud,  family,  dUrendencie,  denreo,  title,  and 
office." — Pattenger  of  Denvenuto  (1812).    (.Warei ) 

*  dis-9eij'se,  s.  [Lat.  descensus.]  Descent; 
succession. 

"  With  vthir  princis  porttirit  in  that  ptac«. 
From  the  begyuning  of  thare  fyrst  ditcente." 

Dotiglat  :  Virgil,  211, 28, 

*  di8-9eiif ,  8.    [Descent.] 

*  dis-9ep' -91-611.  •  di3-9ep'-9l-6ne,  s,  [O. 

Fr.  discepter  ■=.  to  debate  or  plead  a  cause ; 
Lat.  discepto.] 

The  determination  of  causes  in  consequence 
of  debate,  without  the  necessity  of  renewed 
citations.     (Jamieson.) 

"  For  the  ditcepcione  of  the  kingis  Uegis  be  aulde 
Hummoudii"— ^t-(.  Dom.  Cone  (an.  U92(,  p.  398. 

*  dis-9ept',  V.  i.  [Lat.  discepto  =  to  contend, 
to  dispute  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  capto  =  to 
catch  at.]    To  dissent,. 

"  I  try  it  with  my  re,ison.  nor  diteept 
From  any  point  I  prol*e  and  pronounce  soand." 

Browning:  Rmg  A  Book,  x.  1.550. 

*  dis-9ep-ta'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  disceptatio,  from 
di^ceptatus,  pa.  jmr.  of  discepto.]  A  dispute,  a 
contention,  a  controversy. 

"  Verbose  Janglinen,  and  endless  dUeeptatioru."— 
Strype  :  Memorial*  Benrg  Vlll.  (an.  1510). 

*  dis'-fep-ta-tdr,  s.  [Lat.]  He  who  engages 
in  a  dispute  or  controversy  ;  a  disputant,  a 
controversialist. 

"  The  inquisitive  ditceptatort  of  this  afe." — Covley. 

*  dis-9sp'-tre  (tre  as  ter). "  dis-cep'-ter, 

v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  ami  Eng.  sceptre  (q.v.).]    To 
deprive  of  a  sceptre  ;  to  dethrone,  to  depose. 

"  Wlio  will  beleeue  that  Holophcnie, 
Wh'i  did  a  hundred  famous  princes  derne. 
PbouM  >)e  d'scentered,  sliin,  le/t  m  aniidoir. 
By  no  great  Gy&ut,  but  a  feeble  widow  ?" 

Iludion  :  JiuiUh,  p.  86. 


dif-oem'  (com  as  zem)  (i),  "  di^cer^M 

(1).  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  discemer^  from  Lat-  di*cernb 
—  Ui  distinguish  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  eod 
cerno  =:  to  separate  ;  wjgn.  with  Gr.  itpivm 
(kriuo)  =  to  separate,  to  judge,  Ut  decide  ;  6p. 
and  Port,  discernir  ;  ItaL  discemere.] 
A.  TraJisitive: 

*  L  To  distinguish  ;  to  make  a  distinction  ; 
to  discriminate. 

"  And  he  discerned  him  oot.  bocKOse  bla  hands  VM9 

hAhy.''—ae7tetit  xzvii.  23. 

*  2.  To  pick  out,  to  select,  to  separate. 


"  3.  To  constitute  a  distinction,  adifferenos 
betwef-n  ;  to  dihtiuguisli. 

"  Nothing  else  ditcertu  the  virtue  or  the  vice." 

/i.  J-^nton, 

4.  To  distinguish,  discover,  or  perceive  with 
the  eye. 

"Our  nnasalBted  Bljrht  .  .  .  Jb  not  acute  enmiirh  t9 
ditcrrn    the    minute    textore    of    Tlalble    ohjecta.* 
XreaH<«;  OnTr.ith,  pt  li..  cb   1  12. 

5.  To  distinguish,  detect,  or  perceive  iqcd- 

tally. 

'•The  Intelligence  vbich  dttremt  am)  thr  hnmanltr 
which  remedies  them."— Jfocdu/uy.'i/w.  B-uj.Kh.  lU. 

6.  To  judge  or  decide  between  ;  to  discrimi- 
nate, 

"  Exercised  to  ditcfm  both  good  Mid  erlL'  —  Btb, 

B,  Intransitive: 

L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  To  make  distinction  or  dlfiference ;  todl^ 

criminate,  judge,  or  decide. 

•■  Give  therefore  thy  servant  ao  nnderstandlof 
heart  U>  judge  thy  people,  thut  I  may  ditceni  between 
goud  and  liad."— 1  Kmgt  iiL  9. 

2.  To  see,  to  perceive,  to  distinguish  with 
the  eyes. 

"  As  far  as  I  could  well  dltcem 
For  smoke."  Shaketp  :  l  Oenry  ('/,,  IL  1 

*TLLav}:  To  have  judicial  cognizance. 


*  discern'  (cem  as  zem)  (2).  *  dis-eeme 

(2),  t  de-ceme,  v.t.  [Decern.]  To  de- 
cree, to  adjud-c. 

•*  I  decerne  and  jugis  all  thir  piidie  to  be  recoverlt. 
I  consent  hereto  and  discern^  the  samia  to  b» 
A.QTi^"—BeUenden  :  T.  Liviut,  p.  Co. 

*  di^-cem -a-ble  (cem  as  zem^  a*   CI>0- 

CERNIBLE.] 

*  di^-ceni'  -an9e  (cem  as  zem),  $.  [O.  Fr.| 

Discernment. 

"  He  clearely  manifestHh.  that  either  he  hath  buttt 
blinde  •ii»c&manc-\  or  that  in  wisedome  he  Is  Inferioar 
to  a  woman."— /'(iM«nj7cr(i^  BenreniUo,  1612.     (.Varet.) 

di^-cemed'  (cemed,  as  zemd)»  pa,  par. 

or  a.    [DiscKRN.] 

dif-cem'-er  (cem   as  zem),  «.     [Eng. 

discern;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discerns,  distingoishes,  or  per- 
ceives. 

2.  One  who  can  discern,  discriminate,  or 
judge :  a  judge. 

"  He  was  a  constant  and  irremoreable  diKtmer  at 
right  and  wrong.'—/*.  BoUatid  :  Animiantu  ilarcei' 
linuM,  p.  lk>l. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  a  means  of  di»- 
cnmination.     {iieh.  iv.  12.)  , 

dij-oem'-i-ble.  •  di^-cem'-a-ble  (cem 

as  zem),  a.  [Eng.  discern;  -able.]  Tliat 
may  or  can  be  discerned,  perceived,  or  dis- 
covered, either  by  tlie  eye  or  by  tlie  under- 
standing ;  ]»erceivable,  viiiible,  perceptible, 
distinguishable. 

"Traces  of  severe  bodily  and  ment.'il  suffering  wen 
discernible  in  Lis  couuteu^uce."— Jfacnu^uy.'  BiSL 
Bng..  cb.  ix. 

dis-cem'-i-ble-ness  (cem  as  zem),  6. 

[Eng.  discernible  ;  -ness.]  The  qiiaUty  of  being 
discernible  ;  capability  of  being  discerned. 

•dis-cem'-i-bly, '  dis-cem'-a-bly  (cem 

as  zem),  ridtK     fEiig.  disrrrnif}(le) :  -ly  ]    In 
a  disrernible  ui.anner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  be 
discernible  ;  perceptibly,  evidently,  \isibly. 
"  The    ascent    was    diacemiblg   quicker    than   UkB 
descent."— £oj/;e;  H'orii.  ii.  697. 

dis-cem'-mg  (cem  as  zem),  pr,  par^  &, 

&s.    [Discern  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Seeing,  perceiving,  distinguishing. 

2.  Able  to  discern  or  discriminate  mentaDy) 
discriminative,  far-sighted. 


i&te.  f?it,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  viilte,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  5 ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw- 


discerningly— discharge 
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C<  As  substaniive : 

I.  The  faculty  or  power  of  discerning ;  in- 
tellectual faculties  ;  disceinnieut. 

"  But  men  of  dUccrnijig 
Hitve  ttiought  tlmt  Iti  Iteming 
To  yield  tn  a  l^y  whs  hard." 

Piipe:  To  L>tdy  Mary  Wortley  Montaffu. 

*  di^-cem' ing-ly  (cem  as  zem)»  adv. 

(Etig.    diaa^riiin^i ;    -ly.]     In   a   discerning  or 
discrimii:atjve  niiinner  ;  with  discernment. 

"Tlieae  two  erroura  <<vii\  has  most  ditcemingly 
avolUwL'— tftirlA."  OciJ  (Pref.). 

discern -ment  (cem  as  zem),  s.     [Fr. 

disccrnemcnt.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  discerning,  distinguishing,  or 
perceiving. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinpiishing 
things  which  differ:  as  truth  from  falsehood, 
virtue  from  vice,  &c. ;  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion, peuetnition. 

■■  We  are  viaitetl  by  travellers  of  dUcemment."— 
QoldsmUh  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  vii. 

%  Crubli  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
cernment, discriviiuation,  judgment,  and  ;ien<- 
trution:  ''  Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a 
moilc  of  intellectual  vision  as  penetration :  the 
fdrnier  is  a  common  faculty,  the  latter  is  a 
higher  rlegree  of  the  same  faculty ;  it  is  the 
power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing  in  spit« 
of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view  :  a  man  of  common  discern- 
ment discerns  characters  which  are  not  con- 
cealed by  any  jtarticuhir  disguise ;  a  man  of 
penetration  is  not  to  be  deceived  by  any 
artitice,  liowever  thoroughly  cloaked  or  se- 
cured, even  from  suspicion.  Discernment  and 
penetration  serve  for  the  discovery  of  indi- 
vidual things  by  their  outward  marks ;  dw- 
cjimination  is  employed  in  the  discovery  of 
dillerences  between  two  or  more  objects  ;  the 
former  consists  of  simple  observation,  the 
latter  (combines  also  comparison.  Discernment 
and  penetration  are  great  aids  towards  dis- 
crimination :  he  who  can  discern  the  springs 
of  humriri  action,  or  penetrate  the  views  of 
men,  will  Ije  most  fitted  for  discrimi)mting 
iietween  tlie  characters  of  different  men.  Of 
discernment,  we  say  that  it  is  clear ;  it  serves 
to  remove  all  obscurity  and  confusion  :  of 
penetration,  we  say  that  it  is  acute  ;  it  i>ierces 
every  veil  which  falsehood  draws  before 
truth,  and  prevents  us  from  being  deceived  : 
of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  is  nice  ;  it 
renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects  :  of  jiulg- 
ment,  we  say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it 
rendei-s  the  conduct  prudent,  and  prevents  us 
from  committing  mistakes,  or  involving  our- 
selves in  embarr;ussinent8.  When  the  question 
is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities  of  either 
persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment ; 
when  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art 
or  cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise 
penetration ;  when  the  question  is  to  deter- 
mine the  jiroportions  and  degrees  of  qualities 
in  persons  or  things,  we  must  use  discrimi- 
nation :  when  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or 
act  any  part,  we  must  employ  the  judgment" 
(Crahb:  Eng,  Synon.) 

•dis-9erp',  v.t.  [Lat.  discerpo:  dia  =  away, 
from,  and  carpo  =  to  pluck.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  pluck  away,  to  separate,  to  dis- 
join. 

"It  was  part  of  God.  disceri>ed  from  him."— IPar- 
burton  :  Htvinc  Legation,  bk.  ilL,  §  4. 

2.  Fig. :  To  tear  asunder,  to  disunite 
violently. 

"Sedition.  .  .  divfdea,  yea,  and  dUcerpa  a  city."— 

•dis-^erp-i-bfl'-i-ty,  * dis-cerp-ti-bU- 

i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  discerpible,  discerptible ;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  discerpible  or  discerp- 
tible ;  liability  to  be  torn  asunder. 

"  Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter,  which  itoea 

not  iini<\y  n'<Uirdl  Ui3cerptbiliti/,"—tVoUailon:  Rel  of 

Mat..  S  V,  11. 

•  dis-9erp'-i-We»   *  di3-9erp'-ti-ble,   a. 

L;it.  discerpo,  pa.  par,  iJifCArptiis,  and  i*-i:'. 
Bulf.  -able.]  That  niay  or  can  be  torn  or  pulled 
asunder;  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  disunion 
of  the  parts. 

•'This  elementary  body  may  even  literally  be  caid 

to  l«  a  v*pour.  or  a  fluid  ditcerplbU  Bubstaiice." — 

imtiot'i.  Itibl.  Ox.  (1720),  i.  435. 

•  dis-cerp'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 
of  disa-rjto  =  to  tear  or  pluck  asunder.]  The 
act  of  tearing  or  ]'ulling  to  pieces,  or  of  dis- 
uniting the  i)arts  of  anything. 


•'  It«  part*  .  .  cannot  b«  removed  from  any  other  by 
dHcerf.ti<,n"-a<trk  *  LtibnUz:  Lribniti  fifth  Paper. 

•di8-9erp'-tiv©,  a.  [Lat.  discerptus,  pa.  par. 
u^discerjio,  and  Eng.  adj,  sufT.  -ive.]  Tenciing 
to  separate  ur  disunite  the  paita  of  anything. 

•  dis-9e8S'-l6n  (SS  as  sh),  s.     [Lat.  discessio, 

from  discedo  =  to  go  away.]    A  going  away,  a 
depaiture. 

■'  A  ahow  of  a  deliberate  and  voluntary  discetaion."— 
lip.  IfaU:  Voniemplatiom,  bk.  iv. 

*  dis9h,  ■  dis9he,  s.    [Disu] 

dis-9har  ge,  'dea-charge.  "des-chaxg- 
en»  '  dis-carge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  descargier, 
d-rsrhnygicr,  descharger ;  Fr.  decharger :  O.  Fr. 
dcs  =  I'V.  (Ic  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr. 
charger  =  to  load  ;  Sp.  descargar.]    [Charge.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  unload;  to  free  from  any  load  or 
burden. 

"He  .  .  .  discharffide  the  CBjne\iB."~ Wyciiffe:  Qm. 
xxiv.  3;. 

(•2)  To  unload ;  to  take  or  clear  out  or  away, 
as  a loatL 

'■  I  will  convey  them  by  sea,  in  floats  unto  the  place 
that  thou  ahalt  aiipoiiit  me.  and  will  cause  them  to  be 
discltargcd  there.  —1  Kingt  v.  9. 

•  (3)  To  empty. 

"After  the  seruaunt  aforesaide  hath  so  ditchnrqed 
his  luppea  to  the  fower  quarters  of  the  world.  — 
Hackfuf/t:   Voyages,  i-'i^. 

(4)  To  get  rid  of. 

"The  bark  that  hath  df«cftrfr|7«i  her  fraught" 

Hhaketp. :  Ti'uB  Atidronicus.  L  1. 

2.  Fignrativdy: 

(1)  To  clear,  release,  or  set  free  from  any- 
thing binding,  obligatory,  or  oppressive,  as  : 
(a)  From  an  obligation  or  duty. 

"Soon  may  your  sire  discharge  the  vengeance  due." 
Pope:  Homer :  Odyssey,  i.  829- 

•  (6)  From  a  debt. 

"  A  grvteful  mind 
By  owinc  owes  init.  but  atil!  i)aya,  at  once 
Indebtetl  aud  dudtarged." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  Iv.  55-7. 

(c)  From  a  charge,  accusation,  or  crime. 

"They  are  imprudent  enough  to  dUcharac  them- 
eelvea  of  this  blunder,  by  laying  the  coutraaiction  at 
VirgU'adoor."— Or^fieii. 

•  (d)  From  any  business  or  occuiiation- 

"  How  rich  in  bumble  ivoverty  la  he 
Who  leads  a  nuiet  country  life. 
Discharged  oi  business." 

Dryden:  Horace:  Epode  VL 

(e)  From  a  legal  engagement  or  obligation. 

"A  deviation  made  expressly  for  the  object  of  buc- 
oouring  ships  indUtresa  does  not  discharge  the  imder- 
wTiteTS."— Daily  Telegraph.  September  26.  1882. 

"  (-2)  To  give  account  of  or  for  ;  to  explain, 

"  Come  before  high  Jove,  ber  doiub's  to  discharge.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q..  Vil.  vi.  17. 

(3)  To  free  oneself  from  a  burden  by  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty  or  obligation,  hence  : 

(rt)  To  perform,  execute,  fulfil. 

■'  KeaveD.  witneaa  thou  anon,  while  we  diKharge 
Freely  our  part."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  565.  566. 

(Jo)  To  pay  off  or  clear  a  debt  by  payment ; 
to  satisfy  a  debt. 

"  I  will  dis':har(jc  my  bond." 

Sluikesp, :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  L 

(c)  To  satisfy  a  creditor. 

"If  be  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  It." 

!^akesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ill,  2, 

(4)  To  empty  or  cause  to  pass  out :  to  emit. 

"  The  matter  twiu'j  suppurated.  1  oiteued  an  iuflarnod 
tubercle  In  (he-  grejit  angle  of  the  left  eye,  and  t^^.*- 
cfcrtr^t^awell-concocted  matter."— irjseTJWin  -tiurgery. 

(6)  To  empty  a  gun  by  tiring  off  the  charge. 

"We  discharged  a  pistol,  and  liad  the  sound  re- 
turned uiMjn  U3  flfty-six  times,  though  the  air  waa 
foe^y,"— Addison  :  Italy. 

(0)  To  fire  off  any  weapon. 

"  A  shepherd  accordingly  discharges  his  bow."— 
Fitzisborne :  Lett.  67. 

(7)  To  cause  to  fly  out  or  oiT ;  to  let  fly. 

"He  discharged  his  shot,  threw  away  hia  gnn.  and 
fell  on  with  hia  sword."  —  Macaulay  :  ffist.  Eng  . 
ch.  xlii. 

(8)  To  give  vent  to,  to  emit,  to  send  out. 
*(9)  To  turn  or  empty  on,  to  direct. 

"  Discharge  the  crime  on  m«." 

Dryd^n  :   Virgil  ;  ^neid  ilL  242. 

(10)  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter. 

"  He  did  diacluxrfjc  ,i  horrible  oath." 

tiluikesp.  :  Henry  nil..  I.  2. 

(11)  To  dismiss  from  or  deprive  of  any  office 
or  employment. 

"  lie  was  from  thence  discharged.' 

Shake^p.  ,-  Henry  VIII..  ti.  4. 


(12)  To  dismiss,  to  release  from  attendance, 
to  send  away. 

"Caesar  would  have  discharged  the  senate,  iu  r«gu4 
of  a  dream  of  Cal|>humliw"— Aacon. 

(13)  To  relea.He  from  confluemeut  or  from 
custody. 

■•  After  a  long  hearing  the  pri»oner»  we«  d(^ 
charr/ed."— Daily  Tetegrai'h,  November?.  1882. 

•(14)  To  get  rid  of. 

"  "Tia  hoi>ed.  his  sickness  is  discharged." 

hhnk.si:  :    Wim-rt  Tale,  it  8. 

(16)  To  annul,  to  abrogate,  to  cancel. 

"The  order  for  Dalv  s  atU'iidance  was  dUchargai.'-^ 
Mncaulay  :  Bis'.  Eng..  cIk  xli. 

"(10)  To  prohibit,  to  forbid.    (Scotch.) 
"Therefore  the  General  AsMeinbly  .  .  .  doth  dto> 
chnrgo    tlie    praetice  of  all   such    miiovftttona."  —  .4«f 
against  Inn-io.  in  Worsuip  of  Uod.  April  i\,  1707. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch.  :  To  relieve  a  part  of  a  wall  from 
the  superincumbent  w.ight  by  means  of  an 
arch  turned  over  it.     [Uisumarcino-arch.] 

2.  Elect.:  To  remove  the  charge  from  a 
Leydcn  jar,  battery,  &c. 

3.  Law:  To  cancel,  to  annul  ;  to  relieve  of  a 
duty.  A  -shcrill'  is  .said  to  be  discharged  of  his  , 
prisoner,  a  prisoner  Wisc/n^'Tf/ed^roin  custody,  a  I 
jury  discliorged  from  the  cause.  A  rule  nisi  ia  i 
disc/tarred  when  tlie  court  refuses  to  make  it' 
absolute. 

"The  order  of  theOiurt  l>elow  [was]  discharged  with 
coats." — Tinves,  NovemljerSo,  188i 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Tu  unload,  to  discbarge  a  cargo. 

"  Slio  was  aaaiated  off  by  a  tug.  without  discharffiriff^ 
—Daily  Telegraph.  October  ftJ.  18a:. 

2.  To  be  discharged,  to  break  up. 

"The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  and  fatty,  woiild  not  dto- 
charge." —Bacon  :  Natural  History. 

3.  To  emit,  to  send  out  or  empty  liquid 
matter,  &c. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  discharg$ 
and  to  dismiss,  see  Dismiss. 

dis-^har'ge,  s.    [Discharge,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiia'je  : 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  discharging  or  unloading 
a  burden. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  discharging,  freeing,  or 
releasing  from  a  burden ;  the  state  of  being 
freed  or  released. 

"1  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sigh 

A  free  Uiscltiigc  Iruui  :ill  that  I  endiiie." 
Cow  per  :  Onion's  Viciatttude*  of  Christian  L\ft. 

(2)  A  release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty, 

"  To  warn 
Us,  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty."  MMon:  P.  L..  19J-W. 

(3)  A  release,  acquittal,  or  absolution  from 
a  charge  or  crime. 

"  An  acquittance  or  discharge  of  a  man  upon  sonu 
precedent  ace miat ion. "—:sou (A  ;  iSerino;«. 

(4)  The  payment  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

(5)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
discharge  or  satisfaction  of  a  debt  or  debts. 

(6)  A  performance,  execution,  or  fullilment 
as  of  a  duty,  office,  or  trust 

"  Notbinif  c.in  ab<olve  us  from  the  cfiicAarv«  of  tboM 
daiins.'-L' Estrange. 

*  (7)  A  ransom,  the  price  of  release  or 
deliverance. 

"  DeAth,  who  seU  all  free, 
Hath  paid  liiBrausuni  now  and  full  dischtrgt-' 
Milton:  Hamsun  Agimstt^,  l,b72,  1,57a 

*(8)  An  exemption  or  privilege. 

"There  is  no  discharge  iu  that  war.~ — Eccle$iatU$. 
viiL  8. 

(9)  Theactofdischargingoremptyiugagun, 
(fee,  by  tiring  it  off. 

(10)  The  act  of  discharging,  emitting,  or 
giving  vent  to. 

"  Wherever  there  are  any  extraordiniirj'  disrharget 
of  this  tire.  tliL-re  ala..  are  tlje  uen;Ubouriug  spriugi 
hotter  than  ortliiuiry.'-  \y"'dioiirU. 

(11)  That  which  is  discharged,  emitted,  or 
vented. 

(12)  A  disruption,  breaking  up,  or  evanea- 
cenee. 

"  M.^rk  the  dUchargeot  the  little  cloud  upon  glass 
or  geuja,  or  blades  uf  sw^-nls.  and  j  ou  Bliall  see  it  ever 
bre  ik  up  tirat  iu  the  skirW.  '—ISac^n :  .Vntuntl  History. 

(13)  The  act  of  dismissing  or  discharging 
from  any  office  or  employiuent ;  tlie  suile  of 
being  dismissed  or  discharged  ;  a  disiaifisal 
from  service. 

"Thy  soldJera, 
AH  levied  In  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  diJ(cAarj/c"        Shakisp.:  Lear,  v.  8. 

(14)  A  writing  or  document  certifying  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  person  named  therein  from 
service  or  employment. 


I>6il,  boy;  poTit,  jo^l:  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hiii.  bengh:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^Cenophon,  e^t.    ph  -  £ 
-ciAn,  -tian  =  sban.     -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  ^  zhun.     -cioos,  -tious»  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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discharged— disciple 


(15)  Tlienctonil»L'mtiii^'ordis<:liai;,nii<;  trnifi 
coiitliii'iiifiit  (II-  cii.slnity  ;  tUe  state  of  Iteini^ 
liberated  or  discliar^^od. 

II.   Teckaicutty : 

1.  Arch.:  The  rt'Iievin;;  part  of  n  wnll,  or  a 
beam  nr  nliiur  pit;i-e  of  tiiiiln.-!,  fium  tlie  sii|ii*r- 
Inriiiiiliciit  Wtii^Iit  l>y  inuiuisorau  ai*uii  tlirowii 

over  it.      [DlSCIIAUOlN(l-AKCH.J 

?,.  Ilytliuulics : 

(11  'ilie  issuinj;  diri'Ctrnn  of  writer  from  a 
rp;i"lii>ii  or  tui'itine  wJieel  :  ns.  tlie  otitwii<l 
dischiinje,  or  Kniinic\niii  turhine;  tlic  veiti&il 
dl^cJmnjp,  or  Jonval  tuibuie;  the  centre  tlis- 

(2)  All  njiitage. 

3.  Law:  In  Wanlvmptcy  a  writinfj  or  docn- 
meiiL  certilyiiig  th:it  a  Iiaiiknipt  hns  s:ilis- 
fa-Miily  pa-ssed  I  lie  iieccssaiy  Iniiiis,  and  is 
thpreliy  dischni'^'-d  from  ;dl  rnrtlier  resiionsi- 
l)ility  for  the  didits  cinitrartprl  liy  him  pi-evious 
to  Iii-s  haiiknipti-y.     (.U'^nkiiuit,  s.] 

4.  MU.  li  Nftv. :  A  dociiinnit  S'^'en  to  en<^h 
floMieror  sailor  on  his  rlisiiiiss.d  rri>ni  "r  i]m it- 
tin;;  Ihe  service,  in  wliirh  are  detailed  fnll 
pnrliculni-s  ns  to  his  length  of  service,  Couduct, 
reasnii  fur  disi'h;ir;;e,  »tc. 

5.  CuJico-printitig :  [DisrnAROF.R], 

6.  iVal. :  Matter  emitted  or  discharged  from 
ft  sore,  &c. 

"TliplL-KiiinrrlinTelwhisf  atonied.  thenpTt  oeeorrence 
Iflatliiii  avfjUtKliich-tygr.'—Shnrp:  Siirfferif. 

7.  Elect.:  U«'atoration.to  the  neutral  stite. 
Used  of  a  condenser.  The  discharge  may  be 
eitlM'i-  slow  or  instantant'iins. 

K  Disrhnriie  of  Jin  i- Is:  Thr\t  hnnch  of  hydrau- 
lics wliich  treats  nf  ihe  euiissiou  or  veut  of 
fluids  throiij,'!)  apertures. 

discharge-Style,  s. 

Cal'co-priittivg: 

1.  A  nidde  of  califo-printing  inwIiicTi  tliick- 
ened  aciduliitis  nnttler.  either  pure  nr  nuxeil 
witli  iniirdjnts,  is  imininted  in  cei  t;nn  points 
til>"n  the  cloth,  uliich  is  at"ter\vanls  ]>add'd 
with  a  ilaik-coloureil  mnrd.nit,  mid  thpu  dyed, 
with  tlio  efTfctof  showing  briglit  fiuiiresf.n  a 
dirkish  grouniL  Also  liiiown  as  the  Rongeant- 
Btyle. 

2.  A  mods  in  which  certain  portions  of 
cohmr  are  reiiiovcd  from  dyed  {joods  by  the 
tnpicd  ;i]>pIiG.Ui'Hi  iircld'tiiiieor  chromic  acid. 

[DfCfOLOUniNQ-STVLE  ;    liANDANNA.) 

dls charge- valve,  s.  In  marine  enpnes, 
a  valve  roveiiii;,'  Iht*  t'>p  of  I  ho  air-pump, 
opcuiiig  when  pressed  from  beiiejith. 

dis-fliars'cd,  ;>n.  par.  or  a.    [Discharge,  v.] 

dis-^harg'-cr,  s.     [En;;.  dlsckar(j(e)  ;  -er.] 
I.  OnL  tMng.  :  One  who  disclian^s,  in  any 
of  tlie  Sfiises  of  tlie  verb. 

"  Detli  is  tlie  ili.*ch'tr'ier  of  lUl  iriefea  aud  uiyMnes." 
—f!ir  T  tlM-i  :  C.ii  et  qf  UctOt,  ell.  xU. 
U.  Techiiicalltj : 

1.  Calico-printing:  A  material  with  wliich 
Clotli  is  jninted,  in  order  that  thf  <'nlour  in 
which  the  c-lo!h  is  siibsequenlly  dipped  mrty 
be  removed  fiom  llirwe  portirnis  printed  witli 
the  discharjjer.       The  tli^i-harier    acts  eitlier 

npnu  the  cnlnurinK-iiiatter,  nron  llie  mordant 
be'nie  the  cloth  is  fxp<v.srd  to  thedve.  It 
acts  chponcally  liy  cniiveitini;  the  cidi>uring- 
mntter  into  cnl.miloss  or  soluble  pvodiicts  ; 
or  iiprm  the  moi-fhint  by  reiuftvinj:  its  cfTec- 
tivenefs  in  sotiing  the  colour.  It  differs  from 
a  resist,  which  is  an  application  to  prevent  a 
Colrtnr  tnking  upon  a  cloth.  A  dixharijKr  is 
to  remove  it. 

2.  Fleet.  :  [DiscriARoiNO-BODl. 

dis-^harg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.  [Dis- 
charge, y.] 

A.  ife  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verl).) 

C.  Aisvhnt. :  Tlic.Tct  of  nidoadins,  emitting, 
paviir,',  satisfying,  disniissinj*,  or  i-eleasiiiij ; 
disL'liarge. 

'•  An;iiTnimnIM  witli  th*  (Imwiii^  nf  Rvnntn.  (ff<- 
chnrfjitti  i>(  I  Mt4>'H."'£/iit«  Trials:  Caie  of  Hon  Pan- 
taleoii  Sit  laii.  IG^O- 

dlscbarglng-arch,  s. 

Arrh.  :  Anarch  fornipd  in  the  Riibstanre  of 
a  wall,  to  rclifve  the  part  which  is  belnw  it 
fh)in  the  sTtiiprincnmbent  weipht  nr  pressure  ; 
itis  frequently  n<cd  over  lintels  and  flnt-headed 
Opcniii;;s,  Tlie  chords  of  dis'-hnrt-'inR  nrclics 
are  not  much  longer  th.nn  the  lint^d.  iein;;  the 


S'tniientH  of  very  lar;^e  cindes.  A  temporary 
ar^;li  is  ItHqueiitly  intioiliiced,  ami  reniuv;;d 
Oil  com|ilutin-.c  tlie  butldiiii;  tiMUietimen  the 
arches  are  built  witiiuutunyimtel  uuderthein. 
(IKai/«.  Ac.) 

diacharglns-rod,  s. 

/•;/»;(.  ;  All  iintriMiu-iit  todischarKeacliarped 
clcctiicd  jar  "I-  b,itu-ry.  It  Ii.is  a  ylass handle 
and  a  pair  uf  hiii^'ed  rodii  wiUi  lialls  un  tim 
ends,  which  ;ire  brou^jht  into  ccumecthm  re- 
spectively wiih  the  two  surfaces  ur  poles  of 
the  jar  or  battery.     (Knight.) 

•  dis-yhSr'-i-tj^,  ».     [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng. 

dutnlij  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  charity. 

"  Wlien  lUvoti'^ti  to  tlie  Creator  hIh-uU  ceaw:  to  1)0 
testilits-I     by     Uifchurij/   tuw;inU     Ills     ciTjaturea. "— 

•dischevele.ff.   [Dishevelled.)    With  loose, 

dishevelled  li.iir. 

'■  OUcfieecU.  SAut  his  cappe.  lie  rood  /il  Imre." 

Ctfiuci-r  :  C.  T.,  685, 

•dJstjh-f&l,  *  disgh-folle.  5.    [Dishful.] 

dis-chid'-i-a.  s.  IGr.  hi.%  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
foM,  and  (T\iSioi'(!i<:hulion)  -  a  Splinter;  axi^w 
(sckljo)  =  to  divide] 

fint.  :  Pitcher-plant5.  A  genus  of  jilants 
behnii,'in^  to  the  imler  Asclepiadaceae.  They 
are  slirubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  India  and 
Anstmlia.  Disckidia  RaDiesiana,  a  cieejiinK 
plant  with  a  Ion-;  twining  stern,  is  destitute  of 
leives  until  ne;ir  Ihe  s-trnmit,  and  a.s  this  may 
be  two  feet  or  more  from  the  roots,  it  can 
hardly  depend  on  them  for  itourishnient  by 
absorption  of  lluid  from  the  ground.  It  is 
therefoT-e  provided  with  a  means  for  storingup 
the  moisture  wliieli  it  from  time  to  time  col- 
lects. The  pitcher  appejirs  formed  of  a  leaf, 
with  the  ed^es  loUed  towards  each  other  an'l 
adhcrt-nt ;  the  upper  end,  or  mouth,  is  ojieu 
to  receive  whatever  moislnre  ra.iy  descend 
from  the  air.  The  plnnt  has  also  a  tuft  of 
al)sorbent  llbres  resembling  those  in  tlie  roots, 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  nejirest  jnirt  of 
the  branch,  or  even  from  the  .sfcUk  to  wliich 
tlie  pitcher  is  attached,  and  spread  thioniih 
the  cavity.  They  intmiliue  into  the  plant 
the  mmrishment  collected  in  the  pitchers. 

•  diS~<;hone,  s.     [Disjunk.]    Breakfast. 

■•  .\inl  ;it  Ilia  returning  frorne  Ills  Mrijestte  thW  de- 
poiiftT  iliayvit  iiiiU3t*;r  Alexr.  t>»  uiKhonc  wltH  liiiu, 
be  reasumi  liia  jvwiii  uiiM  uotlitlie  siuuue  preiwiri t- "— 
Acta  J.it.   I'/.,  V'M  (eiL  ISUI.  \:  20T. 

•  di3-9liur9ll',  r.  (.  [Pref.  d(.«,  and  Eng.  church, 
(q.v.X]  To  free  from,  divest,  or  deprive  of  a 
church. 

"Tliiscnnbe  uo  gronnd  to  dischurch  that  dlfTerlug 
comi>«jiy  wf  Cljriati.aia."— B/>.  Hall  :  Iterwtuia,  |i.  4ui. 

•  djs-church'ed,  pa.par.  ora.    [Dischdrch.] 

*dis-ci'de,  v.t.  [Lat.  disciiido,  perf.  t.  dis- 
cidi:  (/(s  =  away,  apart,  and  sciiul*— to  «iit.] 
[DisciND.J  To  cut  asunder,  to  divide,  to  cleave 
iu  two. 

"  Aud  aa  her  touirue.  eo  vna  her  heart  ditctded." 

Sfiinuer :  F.  «..  1 V.  t  27. 

•  dis-cid'-ed,  pa.  par.  oi  a.     [D1SCIDE.J 

di3'-9i-fonil,  «.  [Lat.  discus  =  a  disc,  and 
forma-=  fimn,  appearance.]  Having  the  form 
or  appearance  of  a  disc  or  quoit;  discoid; 
thus  in  some  plants  there  are  a  discifurni  tissue 
aud  pith. 

dis-9i'-]ia,  s.    [Lat.  discj(S  =  a  quoit.] 

ZqoI.  (C  i\(Ucoat.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  Braehio- 
jiods,  in  which  the  shell  is  generally  circular  or 
orbicular  iu  shape  ;  the  upper  valve  is  limpet- 
shaped,  smooth,  or  concent ncjiUy  striated  ; 
the  ventitd  valve  fiat  or  paitly  convex,  jier- 
forated  by  a  lon-^itiulinal  slit.  whi(-h  is  placed 
iu  the  middle  of  an  oval  depressed  disc.  The 
valves  are  not  aiticulated  to  each  other. 
Seven  species  are  known,  ran^ng  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  to  the  present  <lay.    (Nidiolsoii.) 

•  dis-9mct',  a.  [Lat.  disciTietnSt  pa.  par.  of 
discingo  =  to  nngird  :  dis  =  away,  apait,  and 
cingo  =  to  suiToiiud,  to  gird.]  Ungiided  ; 
loosely  girded  or  dressed. 

"  dis-cind',  v.t.  [Lnt.  discindo:  dis  =  Awiiy, 
ajiart,  and  sciwlo  =  to  cut.] 

1.  To  cut  clean  or  break  in  pieces. 

•'  We  found  severjil  coiicretiniin  no  mitt,  that  we  could 
eitally  UiM-nid  tlieiii  betwixt  uUT  riiiK^^" — Boyle. 

2.  To  separate,  to  i^art. 

"  Th.ae  folrteii  links  ibnt  An  enchain 
Whole  UAtlom.  tli..»gli  rf»«e  nrfM  by  the  main." 
/7oit>fll :  l.c  rrvM  (To  the  Heailerl. 


dis-cin-id.  s.     [I)n>ciNiD>E.1    Any  Braclilo 

puuuf  the  lumily  Discinidtti  (q.v.). 

dis-9in'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.      [Mo<J.  I>at  dltdvia} 

and  l.ai.  Ii-ni.  |il.  adj.  siilf.  •iii'i^.] 
PulttMut. :  A  fiiinily  rif  MoIhiKca,  belon^na 
to  the  order  Bruchiopoda,  iu  wiiich  the  auimtu 
i»  attached  by  means  of  a  muKculiir  ped*:i:ci« 
jtussnig  through  tlie  vential  or  lower  valve, 
by  means  uf  a  slit  in  its  hinder  |iortioii,  or  a 
cii'culai'  foramen  excavated  in  its  Hiibslance  ; 
arms  Ileshy  ;  v.dves  not  aiticid  <ted.  'iliey 
jange  fnnn  the  fcilurian  period  to  the  itntait 
day.    Three  genera  are  known. 

dis-^in-OC'-ar  is,  s.    [Gr.  itVKo?  (dis/.oa)  =  ft 

disc,  aud  Kapi$  (l:aris)  =  a  shrimp.] 

Vtfiuiont. :  A  genus  of  Ciiistic<  a,  liebrnging 
to  the  onler  i'hyllopoda.  They  are  foinul  in 
the  Lower  Siluriaii.  '1  he  caitip:iee  ib  rounded, 
with  concentric  lines  of  giowtli,  a  wid;;e- 
ehaped  indent;ition  in  front  caused  by  the 
separation  ol  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
from  the  carapace. 

dis -91'- pie,  •de-ci-pele,  •de-cl-ple, 
*  de-cy-ple,   '  des-ci-ple.    "  di-ci-ple, 

' dys-cy-pyl,  5.     [Fr.  disciple;   I'rov.  dis- 
cij'le,    di.-x.'1-o! ;   8p.   &    Port,  discipido;    ItaL 
diS<xi'oO>,  from  Lat.  discij'tilu8^=  a  learner,  a 
pui>ii,  fi-om  disco  =  to  learn.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  ]MipiI  of  any  teachpr  or  philosopher; 
a  scholar  a  learner;  one  who  attends  on 
another  in  order  to  receive  instruction  £i-om 
him. 

"  A  yoaiig  dUriple  Btioiild  behave  liftnaelf  so  well  w 
to  giiiii  tlie  auectiou  ajid  the  mir  uf  \iia  tiutructor."— 
WiUU. 

2.  One  \vho  follows  the  teaching,  examples, 

or  precepts  of  another. 

"Se«iHius  tij  ]«  only  tlie  minister  o*  bb  dtadpUFt 
plea3un«.  '—M'icauiuy :  littL  Ji'ig.,  ch.  xx. 

IL  Religious: 

1.  GeneraJly : 

(1)  O:  e  who,  whether  adult  or  of  immatnre 
age,  has  such  veneration  for  a  particular  reli- 
gious teacbei'  as  to  be  willing  to  l.tx-ome  his 
scholar.  In  this  sense  John  the  Baptist  Lad 
disciples  (Matt.  ix.  14). 

(2)  One  who  stands  in  a  similar  relation  not 
loan  individual  teacher,  but  to  a  sect,  party, 
or  school  of  religious  thought.  In  tliis  stiise 
the  Fhaiisees  had  disciples  (Matt.  xxiL  15, 
Iti). 

2.  Spec.  (In  a  Christian  senAe) : 

(1)  Originally :  One  of  the  twelve  Apoetles 
(llatt.  X.  1  :  xi.  1  ;  xx.  17 ;  Lrike  ix.  1). 

(^)  Stibscqiifntly :  A  professed  believer  in 
Clirist ;  a  member  of  the  Christian  Cliurcb 
(Acts  i.  15). 

^  (1)  Disciples  in  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  small  sect  figuring  In  the 
Registrar  General's  i-etuiiis  of  registered 
plaees  of  worship  in  England  In  18S2. 

^  (2)  Du^cipUa  of  Christ : 

Cli.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed  by  a  religions 
sect,  otherwise  kninvn  as  C'amidiellites,  Re- 
foinrers,  or  Reformed  Biiptists.  ll  took  its 
rise  from  the  zeaJuus  etluits  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  an  Iilsh  Pi-esbylerian  minister,  to 
bring  about  a  union  of  all  Cliristians  in  one 
fold,  the  furrdanrental  i>oirit  being  that  the 
Bible  alone  should  be  taken  ns  the  authorized 
bond  of  nniou  and  the  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  ]iiactice.  His  lii-st  congregati4in  was 
oiganized  iu  Pemrsylvaiiia,  U.S.,  in  Kep- 
tenrber,  ISIO.  Tlie  Discii-les  of  Christ  h(dd 
the  doctrine  of  adnlt  baplisirr,  but  in  many 
points  differ  from  tlie  Ba]ilists. 

%  (3)  Disciples  of  Jems  Christ : 

Ch.  Hist. :  Another  small  sect  in  the  Rep's- 
trar  General's  return  for  16S2.  It  is  difierenft 
from  Disciples  of  Christ  (q.v.) 

** dis-ci'-ple,  v.t.    [Disciple,  s.] 

1.  To  train,  to  bring  ui>,  to  tench. 

■'Hedul  IwU  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  aud  woa 
i/Ueipied  of  tlie  bravest." 

.^luOcftp.:  AlCt  tTM,l.% 

2.  To  disciidine,  to  j'unish, 

"TlL-vt  bett«r  were  in  vertue*  liitriiited, 
Tbeuwith  value  pocuies  weeds  lo  haxe  their  fancy  I«4,* 
Spmier:  F.  Q..  IV.  i.  (lut*^  i-)- 

T[  In  lliis  sense  pronounced  dw'-ci-j'ie, 
whence  the  fonn  di*ph  (q.v,). 

3.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert, 

"PreAcbing  to  or  dinciiUng  nil  UiiUona."— iToi* 
numd:    Works,  vol.  li..  pt  Iv.,  p.  112. 


&te,  fat,  fSire,  om!dst.  what,  tsiH,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,    re,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw. 


discipled  —discipular 
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disciple 'lUce.  a.     Belltting  or  liecoiniiig 

••  A  •ori-hke  aiiU  tUiclpl^tU^  nvKnaca."—iIUton  : 
Ktfartnutiott  iti  UuglunU,  bk.  il. 

•dis-9i  -pled,  ya.  far.  or  a.    IDisciple,  v.] 

dis-ci'-ple-ship.  5.  [Eng.  dUcipte;  -ship.] 
Tiie  state  or  position  of  n  discijile  or  rollowcr. 

"  ile  7iia  wflliiiK  euongli  to  he  liU  dinclple,  luiil  to 
be  (Uived  hv  bini,  if  tlie  terms  of  liia  ilim-iplet'  ip  (lud 
BiilVAtttiii Htiould  n]i|iear kulH  hs  Itti  cuulU  cumply  with." 
—HonUIvy  :  ^ennoTu,  vol.  iii..  Ber.  2, 

•dfs-9i'-pless,  "  dis-ci-plesse,  "dis-ci- 

pllsse*  s.    i,£ng.  discipHe) ;  -ess.]    A  female 

disciple. 

"  III  Joppe  wna  a  d:triplest«  whoB  nain«  vos  TabltiL" 
—  n'l/vliffi:  Deed*,  ix.  :.6. 

diB'-9i-plin-a-ble.  n.  [Fr..  from  l^t 
disciiilinabilis,  from  discipUiia  —  discipline 
((I.V.).  J 

1.  Capable  nf  or  ready  fnr  iiistrnciinn  ;  wil- 
ling or  apt  to  leam  ;  cjiiable  ot  iiiii-ioveraent 
by  training  and  discnpline. 

"Tu  keep  men  litmtbte  nud  dUcipHnable.'—ffaU: 
CoHti-mpl.,  Vol.  i.  :  AJJUi-ti/tu. 

2.  Subject  or  Hitble  to  discipline,  as  a 
member  of  a  chvirrh. 

3.  That  may  or  can  be  made  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

dis'  -9i-plin-a-ble-ne38,  s.  [Eng.  disciplin- 
ohle;  'ness.\ 

1.  Tbe  sLite  or  qnnlity  of  being  rapable  nf 
or  reacly  tor  instrm-tinn  ;  caj'ablenesa  of  im- 
provement by  instriK-tioii,  discipline,  and 
training  ;  aptness  to  learn. 


2.  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  subject 
or  liable  to  discipline. 

*dis'-9i-plin-al,  a.  [Eng.  dhcipn»(e):  -al,] 
Of  or  pcrtiiining  to  discipline;  disciplinary. 

dls'-^l-plin-ant,  5.  fLow  Lnt.  discipUnans, 
]>r.  \n>.  of  di'sciflinOf  from  Lat.  dixipUna  — 
di.scipiiiie  (q.v.).] 

Ch.  Ifist.  :  One  of  a  sect  or  religinna  onler. 
80  c'llled  froiti  their  j^ractice  in  scouiging 
tfaeinselves  and  using  other  rigid  discipline. 

"Miiiy  i.ienRi>i'areiitly  111  white  liltc  ditcijAinanU." 
Shelton :  Dun  Quixute. 

dis'-9i-plm-ar'-i-aii,  a.  &5.     [Eng.  dis- 
ciiHinary ;  -an.) 
A*  As  adjective: 
1.  den.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  discipline. 

"Whnt  eagerness  in  disriji'inifrian  uncertjiiiitles. 
ffheii  t)ie  love  ••!  Qoil  ami  mir  iieiglihuur,  ettuiuclical 
Qii'l lies' ioiiii) lies,  are  neglected  '."—OtunviU :  Scepsis 
Bcictttf/teit.  ch.  xxiiL 

•  2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertainins  to  the  Puritans 
or  Presbyterians,  from  their  liyid  enrorcenient 
of  discijiiine. 

"Mniiy  wera  carried  t^vrnv  with  the  ducipHnarian 
priiiciplea."— .S(»-ff/,B  ;  life  of  iyiiUgi/l  (nJL  I53i)). 

S*  As  siibstavtive : 

1.  Gen.  :  One  who  strongly  enforces  disci- 
pline; one  who  attndies  gie;it  inijioitiince  to 
aisiipline  ;  a  strict  and  rigid  supporter  of  dis- 
cii>line. 


2.  -^pec.  :  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian,  or  one 
of  tlieir  snpi>nrtei-s,  so  cnlled  from  the  great 
importance  attached  by  thini  to  iliscipline. 

"They  draw  those  tlmttna'^ent  into  dislike  with  the 
stnte.  na  [lulitjuis  or  disviijUiiai-iiins." — Handyt :  Pax 
A'l-r  I'-sicB. 

dis'-9i-plln-a-ry,  a.     [Low  Lat.  disciplin- 
arius,  fiom  Lat.  disciplina  ;  Fr.  dibciplifiaire.] 
I.  Ordinary/  Lavguage : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  discipline  ;  pro- 
moting or  preserving  diseipline. 

"A  'IhrliiHnnry  reEuI.ition  which.  In  this  case, 
ammiiiled  to  iiotliiiig  less  tlinii  barbiirous  cruelty  "  — 
Daifg  Teligr.t/ih,  Oct.  8.  ISTT. 

2.  Relating  to  a  regular  course  of  study. 

"  These  r>re  the  studies  wherein  our  noble  nnd  gentle 
jontli  otivht  to  bestow  their  time  in  a  liimrtmary 
•mnyr—.UUton  :  On  Eilncntion. 

II.  J'^ccles.  :  Pert.niniug  or  relating  to  disci- 
pline, as  distinguislietl  fmm  matters  of  faitli, 

•' Those  auions  in  liehnlf  i>f  in^irrinpe  were  ou'iyilt^ri- 
pHutnjj.  grounded  on  jinidentinJ  Diotlves."— ^iv/top 
Feme. 

•  dls'-ci-plm-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dhciplinnt^ts, 
pa.  par.  ot  discipVno,]  To  discipline,  to  train, 
to  teaeh. 


*  dis'-ci-plin-at-ing,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [DsS' 

ClPLINATIi.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B.  Asmihst. :  Diseiidine,  teaching,  training. 

"Not  fi  little   v^rsi'd   hi  th-  di»<-ipHna'ing  ot  the 
JuvtiuiU.ie.  "— i'iJ*u-^;  WnntUadJ'lay.Y.f-Vi.  {Datriej.) 

dis'-9i-pline»   •  dis-ce-  pUne,   *  dis-si- 

plyiie,  "  dis-sl-pllne.  s.  [Fr.  discipline  ; 
S[>.,  Puit,,  it  Ital.  discij'/ina;  I-at.  disciplina, 
fiom  diAi:i2iitlus  =  a  disciple;  disco  =  to 
learn.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  art  of  teaching,  instructing, 
and  training  tlie  mind  and  maimers;  educa- 
tion, training. 


2.  That  wliieh  i--<  taught;  an  art,  a  science, 
a  brancli  of  knowleiigc. 

"Art  inrty  lie  sikid  to  overcome  and  advfuice  niiture 
In  these  uiechiinical  drn't/ilinet." —  it  i/Aiiu. 

3.  The  rule,  onler,  or  method  of  govern- 
ment; the  inetliod  or  rules  for  muiiitaining 
orderand  regularity.     [II.  2.] 

"  Obey  the  rules  (vnd  ditetpllne  of  art."* 

Dri/den:    Viryil ;  GeorgicVi.'H. 

4.  Tlie  act  or  i>raeti('e  of  correcting,  chn-i- 
telling,  or  training  hy  means  of  punisliments 
or  castigation.     [IL  l.) 

"A  lively  cobler  kicked  nnd  aiiurred  while  his  wife 
wrts  ctrryiiig  him,  nnd  had  ecnrco  i  .issed  a  dny  with- 
out u'iviug  her  the  dMapline  of  the  strai)-"— .rlciduwn  : 
Sp  ttutor. 

5.  A  state  of  correction,  chastisement,  or 
training  by  the  medium  rif  punishment,  suffer- 
ing, or  adversity  ;  chastening. 

"  The  sharpest  dUeipHne  ot  adversity  had  t&aght 
him  iiothinjj  '■ — .tfucndny  :  Hi*t  Eng..  en.  xii. 

6  A  state  of  being  under  subjection  or  per- 
fect cmniand. 

"Tlie  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passioiis  In  the 
bestWwci/j'r'fjf.  are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their 
guard . " — Rogc  r*. 

7.  An  instrument  of  penance  for  self-chas- 
tisement, Msunlly  made  of  small  cords. 

"  Not  content  with  acommon  sort  of  disctpK"^,  ehe 
mndcone  for  herself  of  two  inin  chniuB."— /".  II'. /"aier  ; 
Siiinti  &  SemaiiU  of  Qod  ;  Hate  of  Lima,  ch.  v. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Eciiesiol.,  Ch.  Hist.,  £  Imw:  Action  partly 
of  a  i>en.il,  partly  of  a  reformatory  natuie, 
directed  against  one  who  has  offended  a.L'ainst 
morality  or  church  law.  A  certain  spiritual 
power  distiriet  from  the  secular  authority  of 
the  civil  njagistrate  was  given  to  St.  Peter, 
wlio,  till  St.  Paul  came  ujion  the  scene,  was 
the  most  prominent  member  of  the  A|*ostolie 
college,  and  had  been  the  first  to  answer  the 
question  ])Ut  bv  Jesus,  *'  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?"  (Matt.  xvi.  15-19.)  Fiom  being 
symbolised  by  "the  keys  of  the  kingfloni  tif 
heaven,"  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
power  of  the  keva  (verse  19).  This  antliurily 
was  not  limited  to  St.  Peter,  it  was  soon 
afterwards  Kiven  to  all  the  apo.stles  (Matt, 
xviii,  17,  IS).  A  notable  Gise  of  immorality 
occurring  in  the  Cnvintliian  Church,  St.  Paul 
directed  that  diseipline  should  le  executed 
again.st  the  offender,  who  was  to  be  delivered 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that 
the  spiiit  maybe  saved  *'in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus"  (1  Cor.  v.).  The  exeomuiuuicated 
offender  keenly  felt  his  jmsition,  became  re- 
pentant, and,  by  directinn  of  the  Apostle,  was 
restored  to  the  church  (2  Cor.  ii.  6-S).  Dis- 
cipline existed  in  the  church  in  early  ami 
media;val  limes.  At  the  beginning  of  Lent 
those  convicted  of  notorious  sins  wei-c  put  tn 
open  jien.ince  in  the  world  for  their  sjiiritnal 
benefit,  and  as  a  warning  to  others.  When 
the  Papacy  was  at  its  height,  excommunica- 
tion was  a  weajion  so  foruLitlable  that  even 
powerful  kings  quailed  at  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  directed  agaivist  them.  It  still  con- 
tinues  in  the  Church  of  Rntne,  but  is  now 
cai'able  of  ex-citing  little  terr<ir.  In  tliechunh 
of  England  it  has  given  phu-e  to  the  Com- 
mination  Service  on  Ash  Wednesdav,  the 
compilers  of  tlie  Liturgy  consiiiering  the  nr- 
rangemeiit  oidy  tcmi'o'itiry  "until  the  said 
discii'liiif  m.^y  be  restored  again,  which  ismuch 
to  be  wisherl."  The  Church  of  Scolland  exer- 
cises discijUineon  those  inside  its  pale,  itiough 
some  of  the.iu'licial  decisions  wliii-h  ]u-oduced 
the  Disruption  and  were  approved  of  by  tbe 
government  of  Ihe  lime  showed  Ihat  if  those 
who  ailministered  discipline  wer-eheld  tn  have 
exceeded  their  powers,  damages  would  lie 
against  Ihem  fnr  any  injury  done  to  the  tpjui- 
tation  of  an  individual.  [DisniipnoN.]  Dis- 
cipbiie  is  excrcisfil  also  in  otlipr  Protestant 
Churches,  but  great  caution  requires  to  be 


exercised.  If  the  authorities  break  the  rule* 
of  their  dentmiiiuition  in  cmidemiiingan  alleged 
delinquent,  damages  will  ItcgivtJiiagiiiiKtttheia, 
if  the  matter  be  carried  to  a  civd  court;  the 
same  etfect  will  f<dIow  if  ni;die«  Iw  ithown. 
Nor  is  it  safe  for  the  adherent  of  oin!  deiiunil- 
natioii  to  coiniilaiii  to  ihe  uulhoiities  of 
another,  that  some  one  und^r  Ibem  has  acted 
(la,'iaiitly  ami.ss.  Judicial  decisions  have  been 
given  to  the  etlect  that  one  hjis  no  inteiest  in 
kecj-iiig  pure  the  communion  roll  of  any  de- 
nomination but  Ids  own,  and  must  not  tJiere- 
fore  be  a  complainant  in  a  case  like  that  now 
sujiposed. 

2.  Milit.  (f-c. :  Tlie  rides  and  regulations  by 
which  a  body  of  men  aie  l<ept  in  n  ^tate  of 
efllcieuey  and  onler,  and  under  coiujilete  coni- 
man<i ;  the  slate  of  being  under  comjdcte 
coiiimand. 

"The  KOieni!  coald  find  anione  them  no  lemalm 

elthrr  of  uiftrtl.il   Uiiciiilini'  or  of  lu&rtitU  spirit." — 

iltKitulnu-'  Uist.  Kiig..  ch,  xiii. 

H  (1)  Discipline  of  the  Secret:  (See  extract), 
"To  veil  thesHcred  niyatt^rlea  from  th«(i;azeof  vulgar 
IgnoraiiLB  nnd  gentile  profanation,  the  />-*f'plin<r  tiff 
the  ■•^vrret  eimtted  that  tlie  fnitlifiil  nhouhl  conceal  the 
Creed,  the  Sacutmenla.  and  the  Holy  Siwrifice  of  the 
Maaa  fn-n.  a  I  kiiowlpd:,e  of  the  uninllii.t«d  ;  and 
pnesta  were  ,lirevted  t.i  convey  the  suhnUnce  and  for- 
n.iiliries  of  the  liturgy  by  word  nf  iiiouth  to  one 
another,  and  were  proJuhlted  from  committing  them 
to  iviitiug.  ■—«.>*;*.•  llicT'irgh,,  p.  ICI.     (Note  J 

i2)  To  take  the  discipline:  To  chastise  one- 
self with  a  discipline,  as  an  act  of  jieiiauce  for 
one's  own  otTences,  or  in  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  othei-s. 

•■  To  appease  the  anger  of  God  ehe  ttyik  the  dlrrii-flne 
to  Severely  that  ahe  w.-u  ueariy  dyiut'  in  coiisec|uence.* 
—  ^'.  IV.  Fnber:  S'lirUs  and  iiervanit  <if  God;  Jloie  itf 
Lima,  ch.  v. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  disciplim  and 
correction,  see  Correction. 

d2S'-9i-pline,  v.t,  [Low  Lat.  disriplino;  Fr. 
dlsctp/iner ;  Sp.  &  Port,  disciplinnr ;  ItaU 
dimpHiiare,  fiom  Lat.  discipUjia  =  UiscipUue 

(q.V.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

"  1.  To  teach,  to  train,  to  instruct,  to  edu- 
cate. 

"He  that  (iiwn'p'jned  thy  arms  to  fight" 

!^7iakeip-  :  Troilwi  <f  Cirsgida.  IL  a. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  discipline  or 
on.ler  ;  to  train,  to  drill. 

"  He  had  ditci/iUned  his  men  with  rare  akill  and 
eATv.'—Hataulay :  tlitt.  Sng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  3.  To  correct,  to  chastise,  to  punish.    [II, 

*  4.  To  keep  in  subjection,  to  regulate,  to 
model's  te. 

••  Redncing  our  appetites  to  the  measures  of  naturt 
and  iiioderaiely  din-iiiiiiung  them  with  fasting  and 
aljBtincuce-'— iico/r.    ti  orl.^.  ii.  2C. 

*  5-  To  advance  or  raise  by  instruction. 

"A  better  cvennnt,  iH'cljiJin'd 
From  ehadnwy  tyi>e3  to  tnilh.  from  flesh  to  spirit." 
_,     ^     ,     .        .      ,  J/»to»i.-  /".  A.xii,  y>t2.  S08. 

II.  Ecclesiastical : 

L  To  i>unisli,  conect,  or  chastise  with  a 
discipline  or  bodily  chastisement. 

'■  He  let  hiiQ  ditcipline  with  a  yard."    Deket,  2,C67. 

2.  To  enf'irce  the  discipline  or  lawa  of  the 
Chui.-h  against,  iu  order  to  punish  and  produce 
amendment, 

dis'-9i-plined,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discipline,  v.) 

•  dis'-9i-plin-er.  s.  [Eng.  disciplin(c):  -tr,} 
One  who  discii-lines.  instructs,  or  teaches; 
an  instructor,  a  teacher. 

"Hnd  an  angel  been  his  dUeiiAingr."— Milton  :  Lib- 
erty of  UnficcTised  Printing. 

•  dis'-9i-plm-mg,  jw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [Dis- 

CIPI.INE,  v.] 

A.&  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  parHeip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching ;  Instruction,  discix>- 
line. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  chastising  or  correcting. 

'■  After  a  good  disciplining  wiUi  a  verde." 

Cli-tiicrr     fr-tt.  <if  Lo^. 

3.  A  bringing  into  a  sUile  of  discipline 
efficiency,  and  unler. 

•  dTs'-9ip-liil-ize,  v.t.  [Rng.  disciplin(e); 
•  izt^.]    'I'o  bring  under  discipline. 

"  rndertaking  to  cate -hize  and  diteipt.nize  their 
brethren,'*— tfauUffra;  Tesrt  of  t.«  Churcti,  p.  609. 
{ Daviai.  I 

•  di3-9ip'-n-lar,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  discipvlaris,  from  discip\tlits.'\  Of  or  pei^ 
taining  to  a  disciple  or  a  i»upil. 


bfiil.  bO;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  cMn,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
-cian«  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zbun.     -tlous,  -dons,  -slons = ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ~  bel,  d^ 
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disclaim— dIscoboluB 


41s-<;la'im«  *  dls-ola'me.  v,L  h,  i.    [Fret 

dis,  uikI  Eiig.  cUiiiu  (q.v.)."l 
A*  Transitive : 
I.  Ordi}iai-y  lAingiuige: 

1.  To  deny  or  n-ject  any  claim  to  ;  to  relln- 
qnish,  to  reiiotinci). 

"  IHiclalming  all  pretsiuloiu  to  a  tenii>oral  ktug- 
Aoin"—H"gtrt. 

2.  To  jirotest  a^.iiiist;  to  deny,  to  be  op- 
posed to,  to  ilenoiiiice. 

"Tlifa  prfncli.li-  the  T.ilemtion  Act  pOBltlvely  dU- 
€taima."—M'ic,iuiai/ :  IIW.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

3.  To  disi)\vn,  to  reject,  to  ronomice ;  to 
refuse  to  acknowledf^o.  i 

"  Thouuli  tnisteil,  tliuu  didst  not  dUclnim  me." 

Ilyron:  To  AuguUa. 

•  i.  To  refuse  to  &i-i-e])t,  tn  decline. 

*'  Ah  I  no:  tlie  glorious  ojinbat  you  tlHchtim,' 

fopu:  Homer t  lliaU.  kill.  135. 

•  5,  To  deny  or  reject  all  responsibility  for. 

"  He  inWn  tlio  goiljt  to  wltneM  tlielr  otTt-tice  ; 
IHiclaimi  tliu  witr,  Atwertt  his  iniiocvnce." 

iJry.len:   iiruU;  -A'dWti  VlU.  819.  8M. 

•  6.  To  deny,  to  refuse, 

"  Let  none  to  atmntiers  lionoitra  dtie  (liMrlaim." 
i'Kpe:  Homtfi  Odyuey,  vUl  39. 

•  7-  To  expel,  to  drive  out. 

"Money did  love  dlnrJamr" 

Speruer:  K  Q.,  IIL  x.  Ifi. 

H,  Law : 

1.  To  deny,  disavow,  or  disacknowledfjo  the 
rights  or  claims  of  the  snjierior  lord  ;  to 
neglect  or  refuse  to  render  tlie  lord  the  ser- 
vices due  to  him. 

2.  To  relinquish  or  disavow  any  claim  to  a 
matter  in  ilispute. 

"  A  defendant  niity  dltchiim  all  right  or  title  to  tha 
matter  In  dispiitd  by  tlie  plaintiflTsbilL"— Biact«(oH«: 
Comm^ttr,,  Ilk,  lii..  tli.  Hi. 

3.  To  dct'h'ne  or  refuse  to  accept,  as  an 
estate,  an  oltice,  or  an  interest. 

4.  In  patent  law,  to  relinquish  all  claim  to 
ifflteut  rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  inven- 
tion, as  not  being  legally  and  properly  the 
subject  of  a  patent. 

B.  Intraiisitive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  To  disavow  all  claim,  right, 
or  share  ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

"You  cowardly  riscjil,  nature  dlscHimM  in  tbee:  s 
tailor  made  tliee."— .vftaAa*/^. ;  L^ar,  ii,  2. 

II.  Laxo: 

1.  Common  Law :  To  deny,  disown,  or  reflise 
to  acknowledge  the  righis  or  claims  of  the 
Buperior  lord. 

'■  Wbere  a  truant  who  holda  of  any  lord  neglects  to 
render  him  the  due  services,  and.  upon  nil  Hction 
brought  to  recuver  them,  ifitclairm  to  hold  of  his  lord." 
BiiickKfone  r  Comment.,  bk.  Ii..  ch.  15. 

2.  Equity:  To  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to 
tlie  matter  in  dispute. 

"To  make  the  projter  person  a  party.  Instead  of  the 
defeuaant  dUclanniug.'—mackslotie :  Comment.,  bk. 
111.,  ch.  la. 

3.  Patent  Law:  To  disclaim  all  claim  to  pa- 
tent rights  or  title  to  any  part  of  an  invention. 

II  Crabh  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
claim and  to  disnwyi :  "  Disclaivi  and  disou'-n 
are  both  personal  acts  respecting  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  agent:  to 'dischiim  is  to 
throw  off  a  claivi,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  a«lniit 
as  one's  own  ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo, 
signifies  to  declare  witli  a  hnid  tone  what  we 
want  as  our  own ;  so  to  disclaim  is,  witli  an 
equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to  give  uji  a 
claim:  this  is  a  more  positive  act  than  to  dis- 
oum,  which  may  he  performed  by  insinuation, 
or  by  tlie  mere  abstaining  to  own."  (Cmbb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•  dis-€laiin-a'-tion«  s.    [Disclamation.] 

djfs-cla,  imed,  ]>a,  jiar.  or  a.    [Disclaim.] 

dis-cla'lm-er,  s.    [Eng.  disclaim:  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  disclaims,  disowns,  or  renounces 
any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

2.  The  act  of  disclaiming,  renouncing,  or 
abnegating  any  right,  claim,  or  pretension. 

■'  If  the  lord  by  mitter  of  record  clainie  anything  of 
Disvilliiine.  it  iatidixcliimjrr  of  the  vileuafe'e." — .State 
JViafs  ;  The  tireat  Caae  qf  ImpotUionM  (an.  1607). 
IL  Law: 

1.  Tlie  act  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  of  deny- 
ing or  refusint;  to  acknowledge  the  rights  or 
claims  oi  ins  lord. 

"  Which  ditcloimfr  ut  tenure  In  any  court  of  record 
to  a  forfeiture  ..f  the  lands  to  the  lord."— fl/rtc**(on«.- 
Commr:nt.,  bk.  ii,,  ch.  IS, 

2.  In  equity,  a  plea  put  in  on  the  part  of  a 
defendant  in  which  he  disclaims  all  riglit  or 
title  to  the  matter  in  demand  by  the  plaintiffs 


bill  A  disclaimer  can  seldom  be  put  in  alone, 
but  usually  an  answer  and  diselaimer.  (Black- 
9tone:  Vomvient.,  bk,  iii  ,  ch.  IS.) 

3.  A  renunciation  of  any  trust,  Interest,  or 
estate,  as  of  the  office  of  executor  under  a 
will,  or  of  a  trustee. 

4,  In  iiatent  law.  the  renunciation  or  re- 
liuquislimeiit  of  all  cliiim  to  patent  rights  in 
any  part  of  an  invention. 

dis-cla'lm-Ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  a,   [Disclaim.] 
A.  it  B.  As  yr.  par,  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibstajitive : 

1.  The  act  of  renouncing,  relinquishing,  or 
disowning  all.chiiiu,  right,  or  title  to  any- 
thing ;  a  disowning^ 

"Can  there  aIuio«t  lie  a  more  direct  rf/jc^a/miwi;  In 
the  rlghtT*— S(<if«  7ri<i(«;  T/ie  iirrat  Cau qf  Impoti- 
tioru  (an.  1G07). 

*  2.  A  witlidrawing. 

"  l-et  my  dUcl-iimlng  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  gL-nerous  thoughts.* 
SUok-tp. :  t/umU-t.  v.  2. 

dis-cla-ma'-tion,  'dis-cla-ma-tl-ouiifS. 

[Fref.  dis,  and  Kng.  canuttion  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Jjaug. :  The  act  of  diselaiming,  or 
disavowing. 

"  Whence  waa  this  so  vehement  and  [wremptory  dU- 
etama'ion  of  so  grftcioua  a  m.iater?"~fi/».  IIuU:  Con- 
tempt. :  Christ  t>*^ore  CaUiphat. 

2.  Scots  Iaiw  :  The  act  of  disowning  one  as 
the  superior  of  lands  ;  or  of  refusing  the  duty 
which  is  the  condition  of  tenure  ;  the  same 
with  Disclaimer  in  the  law  of  England. 

"Be  ressone  of  foirfaltour.  recognition  Is,  purpm- 
BloniB.  dUclitmali'innU.  brMtaidrie,"  iic— Act*  Jtu.  ('/., 
UK  (ed.  1814),  p.  co-L 

*  dis  -  c13ji'-  der,   '  dis  -  claun  -  dre,  v.t. 

[Pref.  (/t-sOnteus.),  and  Eng.  slander,  v,(q.v.),] 
To  slander,  to  calumniate,  to  s&mdalize. 

"  Thou  ha*t  ditclaundrtd  ^ult«1es 
The  doughter  of  holy  chirche  in  huf*  presence. ' 
Chaucer;  C.  T..  5,0'M,  5.095. 

*  dls-cl^n'-der,    *  des-clan-dre,   •  dis- 

Claun-dre,  s.    (Disclander,  v.]    A  scandaL 


'  dis-clan'-der-er,  *  dis-claun-der-er, 
*  dys-sclaun-der-cr,  s.  [Eng.  disdande-r; 
-er.j    A  slanderer,  a  calumniator. 

'*To  stone  hym  to  deth  as  for  a  dyucltinnderer.' 
The  teitiv.it.  fol.  Ixx. 

*  dis -clan- der -oils,  *  dls-claun-der- 
OUS,  a.  [Eng.  disclander ;  -ous.]  Glanderous, 
scandalous. 

"  Of  this  Duke  Wyllyam  some  dltclaunderoiu  words 
are  lefte  In  memory."— /"aiyaR  ;  Chi-onicte,  i.  65. 

*  dis-clo'ak,  •  dis-clolce,  v.t.    [Pref.  dU. 

and  Eng.  cloal\  cloke  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  divest  of  a  cloak  or  dress  ;  to 
uncover,  to  strip. 

"So.  sir,  now  goe  in,  diactoke  yourselfe  aad  come 
forth."*— B  JOH40II :  CyiUhut't  /iefii-f,  UL  &. 

2.  Fig.  :   To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  discover. 

"That  felus  what  was  not  and  dtgcloaka  a  sooL"— 
Fettham  :  /ieioleft,  pt  L,  rea  M. 

*  dis  -  cl^s-  ter,  *  dis  -  cloys'-  tcr,  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eus- cloister  (<\.v.).]  To  release 
from  a  cloister  or  from  religious  vows. 

"  With  Inonllnat  desires  to  be  ditcloytterd."— 
IfoitvU  :  Parly  of  Heagrs.  p.  134. 

"  dzs  clo'^e.    *  des-clos,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr. 

desclos,  pa.  j-ar.  of  (?cso/nse  ■=  to  enclose  ;  Lat. 
disclusiis,  pa.  par.  of  dischido  =  to  open  :  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  claudo  =  to  shut.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Disclosed,  revealed,  made 
known  or  open.     {Gower,  i.  285.) 

S,  As  s^ihstantim  : 

1.  A  disclosure,  a  laying  open  or  revealing. 

"In  the  deep  disclose 
Of  tme-9]jan  nature." 

I'ounff :  ifig}u  Thoughtt,  ix.  1.573,  1,6T9. 

2.  A  production. 

"  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  ditclote 
M'UI  l«  some  danger." 

Shakctp.  :  Hamlet,  lit  1. 

dis-clo'^e,  *  des-close,  v.t.  &  i.  [Disclose, 
a.] 

A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  uncover,  to  lay  open  or  bare  ;  to  bring 
Into  view  or  sight. 

"The  stone  included  in  them  la  thereby  ditdoted 
ana  aet  at  lil>erty."—  Woodward :  On  FouUt. 

*  2.  To  cause  to  open,  to  hatch. 

"First  thpy  >«n  eges.  and  after  thev  ben  dixcloted. 
bankes;  and  comnioiily  t;nahaukes  ben  dUcloted  aa 
tooue  as  the  hwUKhes."— Boot  of  Huntynge. 


DISCLOSED. 


3.  To  reveal,  to  make  known,  to  utter, 
publish,  Ui  discover. 

"  When  all  we  feel,  our  honest  "OhI*  dindote." 

Byron:  ChlldUh  llrcvUrctUna 

4.  To  bring  to  light,  to  make  evident 
reveal. 

*B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  burst  open,  to  open,  to  gapei 

2.  To  make  a  disclosure,  to  reveaL 
dliS-Clo^'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.     (Disclo^f,  r.] 

A.  As    jti.    pur 
(Sec  the  veib), 

B.  As  adjective : 
I.  Ord.  Lang.: 

1.  Opened,  laid 
open,  uncovered,  re- 
vealed, exposed  to 
view. 

2.  Revealed,  made 
known  or  evident, 
published, 

IL  HfT. :  A  term  used  to  denote  that  the 
wings  of  fowls  are  spread  open  on  each  side, 
but  witli  the  points  downwards. 

dlsclosed-elevated,  a. 

Jier. :  Api'lied  to  fowls  when  the  wings  are 
spread  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  points 

are  elevated. 

dis-clo^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disclosie);  -«r.)  One 
who  discloses,  uncovers,  revealfl,  or  makes 

known. 

■'That ocular  phllosnpher  and  singular  dUeloBerot 
trut.h.'  —/irow7i« :  Vulgar  Erruurt,  bk.  tL.cIl.  ikvilL 

dis-cloi^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &».    [Disclose,  p.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pT.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.:  The  act  of  laying  open,  ex- 
posing, or  revealing;  disclosure. 

dis-clo^'-iire,  «.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  ctosuf* 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  discovering,  or 
bringing  into  sight;  an  uncovering  or  dlft* 

covering. 

2.  The  act  of  making  public  or  evident ;  an 
exhibition,  a  display. 

"  An  unreasonable  disclosure  of  fla-ihiw  <rf  viL"— 
Boylfi:  Occational  HeJUctiont,  }  3. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or  mak- 
ing known  anything  secret. 

". . .  entered intoaconspiracy  with Cnmyn.  whose 4fa. 
closure  thereof  brought  into  ap|«reut  dmiger  the  Lord 
Brucc'a  Ul^'—Speed.-  Edward  I.,  bk.  lz.,ch.  x.,  J  49. 

4.  That  which  is  disclosed,  revealed,  or 
made  known. 

*d2S-cloUd',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doitd 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  clouds,  mist,  or  ob- 
scurity. 

"As  if  the  breath  had  diarlonded  bla  Indarkened 
heart*"— /VirfioMi .-  /iesolres,  pt.  i  ,  rea  J2. 

*dis-Clout',  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  clovt 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  covering  ;  to 
uncover. 

"  DUcZout  hlB  crownes  and  thank  him  for  advice." 
Bp,  Ball :  Satirea.  bk.  lL,  sat  3. 

"  dis-clu'-sion,  s  .[Lat.  disclusio  =  a  separa- 
tion, from  di:xlusiis,  pa.  par.  of  discludo  —  to 
separate,  to  divide  :  dis  =  away,  a]>art,  and 
daudo  =  to  shut.)  The  act  of  disclosing  or 
making  evident ;  emission. 

"Jud;,-e  what  a  ridicalous  thing  It  were,  that  tfa* 
contiuueil  slia>Iow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  eruptions  and  ditctutiona  of  light. 
—Mure, 

dis-cd'ast,   v.i.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coatt 

(q.v.).]     lAccosT.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  move  or  go  away  from  the  coast 
or  side  of. 

"Coasting  and  diteoatting  (roiD  Eni;land  to  tbft 
coast  of  France."— stoir:  (iaeen  Elizabeth  (an    15S8). 

2.  Fig. :  To  separate  oneself,  to  depart,  to 
shun,  to  avoid. 

"  Ditconsring  from  the  common  road  or  faahtoQ  «f 

men."— /Jftrr.-M'.-  tl'orJt*.  iiL  »*4. 

dis-cdb'-o-li,  s.  pi.    [See  def.I 

Ichthy. :  Tlie  same  as  Discobolus  (2). 

dis-COb'-O-liis,  s.     ILat,  from  Gr.  Sio-xo^oXoc 

(diskobnlos).   finiii  &i(TKO<;  (diskos)  =  a  quoit, 
and  ^aAA(o  (ballo)  =  to  tlirow.j 

1.  Class.  Antiq.:  A  thrower  of  a  quoit;  a 
qnoit-pluycr  ;  sitecif, :  the  name  given  to  the 
fanmus  Greek  statue  of  the  Quoit-thrower, 
l^re.«^eive<l  amongst  the  Townley  Marbles  in 
the  British  Museum. 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;    go.  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     fe.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


discocarp — discommodr  ite 
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•  2.  (PL  dis-cob'-o-li)  Ichthy. :  A  name 
given  by  Ciivier  tn  liis  third  furiijly  of  coit- 
fiTiiied  teleostean  tislies,  having  the  vent i  id 
fliis  under  thi--  pecloial.  Tlie  name  is  derived 
from  the  ventral  fins  formiuy  a  disc  on  tlie 
under  surface  of  tlie  body,  by  whicli  the 
fishes  are  enabled  to  c-atrh  hold  on  the  puiiits 
of  rocks.    [  CycLOPLERUs-J 

dis'-CO-carp,  s.  [Gr.  Sio-ko^  {diskos)  =  a  disc, 
and  (capTTos  {karjios)  =  fruit.] 

Bot  :  A  cullectioii  of  fruits  Iq  a  hollow 
receptaelo. 

^te-co-geph'-a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  BiVicos  (diskos) 
=  a  disc,  and  Kei^oA^  (IcepJiale)  =  a  head.) 

Zonl. :  A  genus  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to 
the  family  Euplota.  Onu  species,  Discocephalus 
rotatorius,  is  knowu.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

•  dis-c6-her'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
coherent  (q.v  ).]     Not  coherent,  incoherent. 

dia-coid*  dis-c^d'>al,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  &is- 
icoevSijs  (iliskoeidis)  =  'ciuoit-shaped  :  Sitrxos 
(diskos)  =  a  quoit,  and  fUos  (ei/ios)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

A.  As  adjective  (Of  both  forms) : 

I.  Ord.  Ijxng. :  Having  the  shape  of  a  quoit 
or  round  plate ;  disciform 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  pith  of  a  plant  when  it  is 
broken  up  into  circular,  disciform  cavities, 
which  have  a  regular  arrangement,  as  in  the 
walnut  and  the  jessamine. 

(2)  Applied  to  flowers  which  are  not  radiated, 
but  have  the  corollas  all  tubular,  as  in  the 
tansy  ;  also  called  Flosculous  (q.v.). 

%  Falsely  discoid  :  Applied  to  flowers  when 
the  corollas  are  all  bilabiate.    (Bal/our.) 

2.  Conchol.:  Applied  to  a  univalve  shell, 
which  has  tlie  whorls  disposed  vertically  on 
the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disc. 

"In  BOiiie  cases  the  whorls  of  the  ehe'/l  are  coUed 
round  a  ceotml  axis  In  tlie  same  plane,  when  the  shell 
k  said  to  be  di4COidal."—Xicholson ;  Palttxmt..  p.  242. 

B.  As  sxCbst. :  (Of  the  form  discoid). 

1.  Old.  Laiig. :  Anything  of  a  discoid  or 
disciform  shape ;  anything  resembling  a  disc 
or  quoit  in  form. 

2,  Conchol.  :  A  univalve  shell  having  the 
whorls  disposed  vertically  in  tJie  same  plane, 
■o  as  to  form  a  disc,  as  iu  the  Planorbis, 

disooldal-placentss,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  Placentae  or  afterbirths  having  the 
form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  as  in  man.  rodents, 
quadrumana,  &c. 

dlso'-o-lith,  s.  [Gr.  Si<TKOi;  (diskos)  =  a  quoit, 
a  disc,  and  \C9o<;  (Uthos)  =■  a  stone.]  [Coc- 
cOLiTH.  1  A  species  of  calcareous  matter 
found  iu  Bathybius  (q.v.). 

"Other extremely  minute  oivanUmB.  whose  nature 
is  doubtful,  caUed  coccoUthB  and  (fifcolUA*."— fTaJfooe .' 
lilaitd  Lift.  p.  87. 

dXa'-ool-dr,  a.    [Lat.] 

Boi. :  Particoloured  ;  applied  to  parts  of  a 
plant,  one  surfaca  of  which  is  of  one  colour, 
and  tlie  other  of  a  different  one. 

dIs-  c6I'-5p  diSHJOl  -our,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
oolorer,  descoulourvr  ;  Fr.  d^coCorer ,  'tal.  dis- 
colorare;  Bp.  descolorar,  from  Lat.  decoloro. 
ftom  de  =  away,  and  coloro  —  to  colour ;  eolor 
=s  colour.] 
L  Literally: 

*  1.  To  deprive  of  colour. 

"  Why  art  thou  so  discoloured  of  thy  face  f  " 

Chauar:  C.  T.,  16.182. 

2.  To  alter  the  colour  of,  to  stain,  to  change 
to  a  different  colour  ;  gouerally  with  the  idea 
of  disfigurement. 

"What  iirodigioiis   aboaU   do    we    find   of  mtuute 
Animals,  even  sometuues  discolourinij  the  watera."— 
l}erhaTi%:  fht/iico-T/ieoL,  bk.  v.,  ch,  xL 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  ])ut  a  different  complexion  upon  ;  to 
Bce  in  a  chauged  light. 

"  A  deceitful  mediuiti.  which  is  apt  to  ditcotour  and 
pervert  the  object"— H(Mlio7i ;  Spectator. 

2.  To  change  the  nature,  course,  or  drift  of. 

"Have  a  cjire,  leat  some  l>?Ioved  notion,  or  some 
darling  science,  so  prevail  over  your  mind  aa  to  dit- 
cotour all  your  idea&"—  Watt*. 

•dis-col'-or-ate,  iT.(.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Lat. 
coloralus,  pa.  par.  of  coloro=U)  colour.]  To 
discolour. 


"The  lout  mixture  ao  dUctilourated  the  Dhrlstlaa 
•acaoor."— /VJ(cr:  Church  UUt'/ry,  bk.  Ui.^  iil.,  f  ai. 

tWs-coI-or-a'-tlon,  diaHJol-our-ft'-tion, 

s.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  coiora/io/i  (q.v.).j 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  discolouring,  or  of  changing 
the  colour  of  anything  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
coloured, 

"  I  will  here  add  a  few  other  obaervatloua  connected 
with  the  dUc'iloritdon  of  tiie  sen  from  organic  causes." 
— Darwin:  Voyitge  Hound  tlie  World  (1870),  ch.  L, 
p.U. 

2.  A  part  of  or  spot  on  a  body  which  is  dis- 
coloun-d  ;  a  stain. 


t  IL  Fig. :  An  alteration  apparent  or  real 
In  complexion,  as  a  discoloration  of  ideas. 

diS-COl'-ored,     2x1.  par.  or  a.      [DiscoLOK,  v.,' 
A.  As  pa.  par, :  (See  the  verb), 
H,  As  adjective : 
*  L  Deprived  of  colour,  colourless. 

"  With  lank  and  lean  ULtcoloured  cheek." 

SUciktsji.  :  /iajie  u/ Lucrece,  709. 

2.  Changed  or  altered  in  colour,  stained. 

"  In  each  discohtured  vase  the  viands  lay." 

Pope:  Uomer't  Odyuey,  jol  418. 


"S.    Variegated,  diversified. 

"  Meiiesthiai  was  one 
That  ever  wore  discoloured  anna." 

Chainnan  :  Homers  llhid.  XvL  166,  169. 

dis-cdl'-or-iXLg*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
color, v.] 

A.  3c  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sjibst.  :  The  act  ofchanging  or  altering 
the  colour  of,  discoloration. 

*dis-cdl  dr-i^-a'-tlon,^.  [Bng.discoloris(e); 

■ation.]    Discoloration,  stain. 

"  The  discalortiations  uf  time  on  all  the  walls,'— 
Carlyl*  :  Life  of  Sterling,  pt  L.  ch.  UL     {Daviei.) 

^dis-odl'-or-ife^  v.t.  lEng,  discolor;  -izt.]  To 
discolour,  to  stain. 

dis-c6m'-f  it,  *  dls-oom-flte*  "  dis-con- 
fet,  '  dis-con-flte.  '  dis-oouin-feight, 

' dySHSOWm-iyt-jrn,  v.t,  [O.  Fr.  de^scoujiz, 
pa.  par.  of  desconjire  :  des  =  Lat.  rfw=  away, 
from,  and  O.  Fr.  conjire  =  to  preserve,  to  make 
ready  ;  Lat.  conjicio  =  to  preserve.] 

1.  To  defeat,  to  vanquish,  to  rout,  to  put  to 
flight,  to  scatter. 

"He  pursued  after  them,  and  discwnflUd  all  the 
host," — Judffet  viii.  12, 

2.  To  frustrate,  disappoint,  or  foil  the 
plans  of. 

"  Having  long  in  miry  ways  been  foiled. 
And  sore  discotti/Ued.' 

Courper  :  Task,  iii.  4,  6. 

3.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  disconcert, 
to  abash. 

•  dls-com'-f  it,  s.  [Discomfit,  v,]  A  defeat, 
overthrow,  or  discomfiture. 

"  Dagon  miLBt.utoop,  and  shaU  ere  long  receive 
Such  &disco7nfit.  83  Bhall  quite  desixiil  him." 

Milton:  SuTJison  Anonistci,  i'iS,  469. 

^[s-com'-f  it-£d.    *  dis-<son-fet-ted,  pa. 

par.  or  a.     (Discomfit,  v.] 

dis-com  -f  it-ing,  ^  dis-oom-fyt-yng.  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Discomfit,  v.] 

A,  &■  "B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  Tlieactof  routing,  overthrow- 
ing, or  disconceitiug;  discomfiture. 

"  Ne  therwas  holdeu  no  discomfytyng." 

Chaucer     C.  T.,  2,721, 

dis-com'-f  it-iire,  *  dis-oom-f  yt-ore.  s. 

[O.  Fr.  desconfiture,  Fr,  deconjiture,  from  O. 
Fr.  desconjire.] 

1.  The  act  of  discomfiting,  routing,  or  put- 
ting to  flight ;  a  defeat,  overthrow  ;  the  state 
of  being  discomfited  or  routed. 

"  The  war  in  Scotland  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
discoTnfiture  of  the  Celtic  army  at  Duokeld."— J/a- 
oauluy  :  Hist.  En;y  ,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  The  act  of  frustrating,  foiling,  or  disap- 
pointing, as  of  ]>lans  ;  the  state  of  being  frus- 
trated or  defeated. 

"  Their  former  hoi-e  ha*!  ended  in  discomfiture  and 
disgrace."— .Vac(Hi/«'/.-  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

3.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  or  putting  out 
of  countenance ;  the  state  of  being  discon- 
certed. 

"  Tlie  anarchlflt  had  to  retire  In <iiicom/!(ur«."—i)aCu 
Telegraph,  Oct.  31,  1882. 


i.  A  state  of  discomfort. 


dis-com'-fort.     •  dl-con-forte,     *  di»- 

COlim  fort,  8.  [O.  Fi-.  df;.^coit.fort  :  Port,  des- 
coiijorio  ;  Ital.  discon/orlo]  A  want,  absence, 
or  deiirivation  of  case  or  comfort ;  uncasineai^ 
pain,  disease. 

•■  liUiomfurt  guides  my  louu 

ik  of  not! 

tihakctp  :  Hichard  I 

*  dis-com'-fort,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desconforten ; 
Prov.  &  Port.  (Usconfortar  ;  Ital.  disco irjortare, 
sconforture.]  [CoMfORT.]  To  deprive  of  con* 
fort  or  ease  ;  to  cause  discomfort,  pain,  or  un- 
easiness to  ;  to  grieve,  to  deject. 

"  IMscomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  uiust' 

Shakeip.  :  Bamlet,  ilL  2. 

'  dis-com -f6rt-%-ble,  a.     {VtqL  dis,  and 

Eng,  <:o»i/or(tt(yk  (q.v.).] 

L  Causing  discomfort,  uneasiness,  or  pain ; 
disheartening. 

■■  No  other  news  but  discomfortable  f  "Sidney. 

2.  Uneasy,  uncomfortable,  anxious,  de- 
jected ;  refusing  comfort. 

"  />iscoi>ifortable  couaiD  1 " 

cihakesp.  ;  Hichard  IL.  iii.  2. 

3.  Discommodious,  uu comfortable,  wanting 
in  comfort. 

"  dis-com'-fdrt-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng  dU- 
comfortable;  -iiess']  Discomfort,  uncoml'ort- 
abltuess. 

"  The  manner  could  be  no  comfort  to  the  discf/m- 
fortablenest  of  the  Toa-tter." Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  IIL 

*  dis-com'-fdrt-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
comfort, v.] 

'  diB-cdm  -fort-en,  v.t.    [Discomfobt.] 

diS'Cdm'-fdrt-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
comfort, v.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particlp.  adj.  :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

*  C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
heartening, or  rendering  uneasy. 

*  dis-com'-fdrt-lesse,  a.  [Pref.  dis  (iutens.! 

and  Eng.  comfortless  (q.v.).]  Very  comfort- 
less. 

"We  .  .  .  are  either  of  slouthe  or  of  impatience  i^ 
con^fortieus." — Sir  T.  More:   W'urkes,  p.  1,145. 

*  dis-odm-mend',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
comnu^jid  (q..v.).J 

1.  To  fiud  fault  with,  to  censure,  to  blame, 

to  depreciate. 

"  To  labour  to  command  a  piece  of  worke 
Which  no  man  goes  about  to  discommend.' 
Ignoto:   Verse*  to  Author  qf  the  Fuerie  iineene. 

2.  Not   to   recommend  to,  to  put  out  of 

favour  with. 

'*A  complianc«  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coven- 
iiy."—Pepys  :  Diary. 

*  dis-oom-mend  -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng,  commendable  ((\.\.j.]  Not  commendable  ; 
deserving  of  censure,  biame,  or  disapproba- 
tion. 

"  Pusillanimity  is,  according  to  Aristotle's  morality, 
a  vice  very  discommendable. "— Ay liffe :  Parergon. 

*  dia-odm-mend'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
discommendable  ;  -ne'ss.]  The  quality  of  being 
discommendable  ;  blamableuess. 

"  dis-cdm-men-da'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eug.  commendation  (q.v.). J  A  giuund  or 
reason  for  blame  or  censure  ;  a  reproaclL 

"  Tuliy  assigns  tliree  motions,  whereby,  without  any 
discotnmendatioit,  a  man  might  t>e  di-^wn  to  l>ecouie  ao 
accuser  of  othen."—Ai/i(ffe :  Parergon. 

*  dis-coxn-mend'-er,  s.  [Eng.  discoviviend ; 
-er.]  One  wiio  discommends,  blames,  or  cen- 
sures ;  a  dispraiser. 

*  dis-com-xuend-ing,    pr.  par.,    a.,  &  $, 

[DlfiCUMMEND.J 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jxirficip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sv^st. :  The  act  of  blaming,  censuring, 
or  dispraising  ;  discommendation. 

*  dis-coxn-mi'-ssion  (ssion  as  shun),  v.t 

[Pref.  dis,  ami  Eng.  commission  {{.[.v.).}  Tp 
deprive  of  a  commission  or  licence. 

"  I  shall  proceed  to  discommitsion  your  printer  and 
suppress  liis  prt&a."— Laud  :  History  of  his  CxancellOT' 
ship,  p.  142. 

*  dis-com'-md-date,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Lnt,  covitiwdatus,  pa.  par,  of  commodo  =  to 
make  suitable  or  tit.]  [Accommodate,  Di3- 
ACCOMMODATE.J  To  put  to  trouble  or  incon- 
venience ;  to  di.saccoinmodate. 

"  Thcjje  wars  did  drain  and  r/;,scomr7io«{a/«  the  king  of 
Spsiln."--Bawell .-  Lttters,  I.  iii  15. 


Sil,  bo^;  poat,  ]<J^1:  cat.  yeU,  chorus,  9liln.  ben«b:  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon.  e?ist.    ph  =  fc 
•«iaii,  -tlaa=  Bhaa.    -tlon.  -slon=shu]i;  -tlon.  -flon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  iic.  =  b^  d^L 
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discommode—discontent 


•  dJs-c6m-md'de,  v.t.  [O .  Fr.  disoommoder.  J 
To  init  tu  iucuuvcnience,  to  iacummode,  to 
molest 


*  disodm-mod' ed,  pa.  par,  or  a. 

COMMUDi:.] 


tDis- 
IDi-s- 


'  dis-cdni'mod' ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  a. 

UUMMOLti;.] 

A.  <^  B.  As  pT,  par.  t6  particip,  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 
C.  As  siibat. :  The  act  of  putting  to  incou- 

veiiienre,  or  iiicounnoding. 

•  d3to-c6in-ino'-di-ous,  *  dis-com-d'-di- 
O&S,  a.  [Prcf.  di3,  and  Eng.  comiTU'dious 
(q.v.).]  IncoiivcnitMit,  troijlilcsome,  unplea- 
uaiit,  uniiuititble,  disadvantigenus. 

"  This  hlndereth  the  mercli.int  nuui.  is  tUgeomndionB 
tb  y  iaiicr." Slubbc* :  Jthptau  of  Corrufftiont  (16UJ), 
p.  41)  M.  I&ii2). 

•dis-com-mo'-di-oiis-lSr,  ndv.  [Bug.  dis- 
comvwilions  ;  -ly.)  In  a  discommodious  or  in- 
convenient maauer ;  inconveniently. 

•  dis-com-md'-di-ous-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 

cnmmoilions ;  -ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ilisconiinodious ;  inconvenience,  dis- 
coinniodity. 

"  The  fluht  conld  not  but  ha  sharp  ind  dangerous  for 
UiB  discommodiousneu  of  the  phice."— jVoriA:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  2i. 

•  di8-c6m-mod'-i-t^»  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  coviTTiodity  (q.v.).J  An  inconvenience, 
tronble,  disadvantage,  or  hurt. 

"Whiit  discommodity  It  is  t*  a  prince  to  lack 
timovir." —Stryptf :  McmariaU,   Jiduard   VI.  \»n.  IMS^ 

•  dis-com'-mou,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
coDivion  ('i-v.).] 

1.  To  appropriate  from  being  common  land  ; 
to  enclose. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  or  use  of  a 
common. 

"  Whiles  thon  dtacommonttt  thy  neighbour's  kyne," 
Bp.  Ball :  Satiret,  bk.  v..  sat.  3. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  any  place  ; 
nsed  especially  of  tradesmen  in  a  university 
town  whose  shops  are,  from  some  reason  or 
other,  tabooed  to  undergraduates  ;  also  in  the 
form  dlsmminonstd. 

"Up.  King  .  .  .  dUcnmi-nrmcd  three  or  four  towns- 
meu  together." — iytate  Trial t :  Arehbp.  Uiud  {an,  1840). 

*dl9-com'~m6ned,  7)0.  j^r.  or  u.  [Dis- 
common.] 

•  dis-com'-mdn-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  &    [Dis- 

COMMON.  1 

A.  A  B,  ^s  jyr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  of  depriving  of  the 
condition,  privileges,  or  rights  of  a  common. 

•  dfa-com-mu'ne.  v.t.  [Tret,  dis,  and  Eng. 
commune  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  expel  from 
communion ;  to  excinnraunicate. 

"  By  suspending,  ditcommuniiia.  byexpelHoff  them 
from  their  churches." —  Bale-t :  Leit.  fmin  Synod  of  Dort. 

•  dls-com'-pan-ied,  a.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 
companied  (q.v.).]  Deprived  of  or  without 
company  ;  unaccompanied. 

"  If  shee  be  alone  now  and 

B.  Jotuon  :  C 

' disjcom-plexlon  (plexion  as  pleck- 
Bhun),  v.t.  [Pief.  dis,  and  Eng.  complrrion 
(q.v.),  J  To  change  the  complexion  or  appear- 
ance of ;  to  discolour.    {Beaumont  dt  Fletcher.) 

•  d£B-cdm-pli'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
compliance  (q.v.\]  A  non-compliance;  a 
failure  or  neglect  to  comply. 

"  A  discompHjince  [will  discommend  me]  to  my  lord- 
chajicfil\ar."—Pepyg:  Diary. 

dis-oom-po'se,  v.t.      [Pref.  dis,   and    Eng. 

compoMi  (q.  V.  )t] 

1.  To  put  out  of  order  or  arrangement;  to 

di.sarrange,  to  disoi*der. 

■  2.  To  unsettle,  to  disturb,  to  disconcert. 

"The  debate  ni>on  the  self-denying  ordhmuce  bad 

raised  many  Jealousies,  and  discomposed  the  coufldenoe 

that  brtd  roi'iiierly  been  between  many  of  them,"— 

ClaTmttlon :  Cinit  IVar. 

•  3.  To  disturb,  to  spoil,  to  interfere  witli, 
to  injure. 

"  His  wonifl  . .  .  must  be  rcAil  in  order  as  they  lie  ; 
the  liaat  breath  discompoxet  theiu.'—Oryiien :  Virgil 
IDedic). 

4.  To  disturb  the  peace  or  quietness  of ;  to 
agitate,  to  ruffle,  to  fret,  to  vex.  to  disquiet. 

**  Fierce  passloua  di»eompo'e  the  nihid.' 

CoiPper:  Ohteff  Uipnnt,  xlx. 


"  If  shee  be  alone  now  and  disompanled.' 

B.  JotLson  :  Vynthiat  Revels.  Ill  8. 


*  5.  To  disturb  or  move  from  a  place  or 
office  ;  to  displace,  to  discard. 

"  He  never  put  down  t>i  liiju-ompnted  a  counsellor  or 
near  servaut.'— «'«0H  ;  Urnry  I'//,,  p.  'JU. 

1[  For  the  ditfereTice  between  to  discompose 
and  to  disorder,  see  DisoRDcn. 

dis-com-po^'od,  pa.  par.   or  a,     [DiscoM* 

POSE.  J 

dis-com-po^'-ed-lj?,  culv.  lEng.  discovi- 
posed;  -ly.]  In  a  discomposed,  unsettled,  or 
agitated  manner. 

*  dis-coxn-po^  -od-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discon^- 
posed;  -ness.]  Tin;  fpi;ility  or  state  of  being 
di.scompo8ed ;  discompusure. 

"It  Is  a  time  of  dlxt^-mpcr  and  dUcompottdneu." — 
UaU:  Contmnpl..  voL  11.,  Afflictiuttt. 

dis-com  pof -ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s,    [Dis- 

COMPOSK.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  disturbing,  an- 
settling,  or  agitating. 

*  dis-com-po-i^i'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  composition  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  discom- 
posure, agitation,  or  disturbance  of  niind. 

'■  O  perplexed  di-comjy'sitim,  0  riddiug  diittemper.  0 
miserable  couditii>u  of  man." — Donne  :  DevoUont,  p.  S. 

dis-oom-po^'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
composure  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  want  of  composure  ;  agitation  or  per- 
turbation of  luiud ;  disquiet. 

"The  feeling  of  thu  whole  nation  bad  now  become 
aucl>  aa  none  could  without  mucli  discomposure 
encounter.  '—Macautay  :  HUt.  Eiig.,  ch.  vitl. 

*  2.  An  inconsistency  or  incongruity. 

"  In  spite  of  those  neeiuiu^  discompomrta  that  now 
trouble  me.'"— fioif/f  :   Works,  ii.  276. 

*  dis'-compt,  s.    [Discount,  s.) 

•dis-cdmpt,  v.t,  [DiscoDNT,  v.\  To  dis- 
count 

"  All  which  the  conqueror  did  dlscompl." 

Butter:  Budibrat.  H.  tU. 

dis-con-gert',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  diaconcerter :  dis 
=  apart,  and  coJicerter  =  to  concert.] 

1.  To  throw  or  put  into  disorder ;  to  dis- 
turb, to  disarrange,  to  discompose. 

2.  To  bafBe,  foil,  or  defeat  a  plan,  design, 
&c.  ;  to  frustrate. 

"Had  not  his  crafty  schemes  been  ditooneerted."— 
Macaulay  :  Biif.  Eng  ,  ch-  xvi. 

3.  To  confound,  to  confuse,  to  put  out  of 
countenance,  to  discompose. 

"James  now  took  a  step  whlcb  greatly  disconcerted 
the  whole  Anglican  party." — MacaiUay :  Bist.  £no., 
ch.  vi, 

^  For  the  difTerence  between  to  disconcert 
and  to  baffie.  see  Baffle  ;  for  that  between  to 
disconcert  and  to  disorder,  see  Disorder. 

*  dis-cdn'-^ert,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
concert,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  agreement,  a  dis- 
tuibance,  a  confusion,  a  disagreement. 

"There  waa  a  brief  diaconrert  of  the  whole  com- 
pany."—J?.  A.  Poe:  Matque  of  the  Red  Death.  (Dai'im.f 

dis-con-^ert'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  (Discon- 
cert, v.] 

dis-con-^ert'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  (Dis- 
concert, V.  ] 

A.&'B,  Aa  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  discomposing, 
frustrating,  defeating,  or  confounding. 

*  dis-con-yer'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  di^sconcert; 
-ion.] 

1.  The  act  of  disconcerting,  defeating,  or 
confounding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disconcerted  or  dis- 
composed ;  discomposure. 

Finding  refuge  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  mind." 


-State  Tri'ifs 


'T 


*  dis~c6n-dn9'-iTe,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
conducive  (q.v.).]  Not  conducive  or  advan- 
tageous ;  disadvantageous. 

*  dis- con-form',  v.i.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng. 
conform  (q.v.).]     To  difTei- ;  not  to  conform 

" To  (iiscon form  tu  vour  practice." — Backet:  Liff' of 
H'iHiaTTw.  i   212.    {IhiPies) 

*  dis-con-form'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  conformable  (q.v.).]     Not  conformaMp 

"As  long    as  tliey  are  diseortformable  in   rell^ou 
from  ua"— .SYoi/i  :  James  I.  (an    ICi>3). 


■*  dis  con-form'-i-tjr,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  conjijr»nty(f\.\.).^  A  want  of  couformity 
or  agieeineut ;  inconsistency. 

"Tliev  comiiitlii  t>iedlaBurcementaud('J<c<n^<'<inii4(|r 
betwixt  tilt-  r>i>t.'e4;li  ami  the  cuuci-|;tiuu  of  tUe  mJLod.' — 
Uaktu/itl :  On  Providence. 

*  dift-con-gru'-i-^,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
congruity  (q.v.),  J  A  want  of  congriiity  ;  in- 
congruity. Ml  consistence. 

"The  fiitrlniical  discm/jimUy  of  the  one  to  tb* 
other."— //«/«■ ;  i/rif/inuf  Muahind,  p.  lie. 

dis-con-nect',  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cd»- 

nect  (q.v.).j 

1.  To   separate,  to   disunite,  to  sever,  to 
dissolve  coiniuction  (now  followed  by/ro7nX 

"  DitGjnnrctlnjf  with  Parliament  tUe  ervatest  part 
of  those  who  bold  civil  eiaiAvymeuVt."— Burke:  CauM 
of  l/M  PretoiU  Ditcontents. 

2.  To  sejtarate  or  sever  mentally  ;  as,  to 
disconnect  the  ettects  from  the  cause. 

dis-con-nect'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  a.     [Disooik 

NECT.l 

A.  As  pa.  j>ar. :  (See  tlie  verbX 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Separated,  disunited,  severed,  nn^ 
dt-red. 

2.  Fl'j. :  Not  connected  or  coherent ;   tn- 
cohercnt. 

dis-con-nect-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  e.  (Dis- 
c-on nixt.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  parlictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  dissolving  connection. 

dis-con-neo'-tion,  a.  [Pret  dia,  and  Eng. 
conjuctioii  (q.v.).] 

1.  The    act   of   disconnecting,    Beparating^ 
severing,  or  dissolving  connection  between, 

2.  A  state  of  being  separated,  disunited,  or 
disconnected. 


•  dis-con'-se -crate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  (xmsecrate  (q.v.),]  To  deconsecrate,  to 
desecrate. 

■  dis-con-senf ,  v.i.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng. 
consent  (q.v.).]     Not  to  consent  or  agree;  to 

diU'er,  to  disagree,  to  dissent 

"  fHscontriiting  from  the  doctrloe  of  the  apoetlea.* 
Milton:  Prelatical  Episcopary. 

dis-cdn'-so-lan9e,  *  dis-con'-sd-lan-jy, 

s.      [Pref.  dis,    and  Eng.  conaolanu    (q.v.).] 
Disconsolate  ne». 


dis-con'-so-late,     •  dls-con-so-lat,    o. 

[Low  Lat.  disconsolatus.  from  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  consolatus,  pa,  par.  of  consolor  ^ 
to  console,  to  comfort;  Sp.  desconsolado ;  ItaL 
sconsolalo.] 

1.  Without  hope  or  consolation  ;  sorrowful, 
hoj'eless ;  that  cannot  be  consoled  or  com- 
forted. 

"  Meanwhile  Kins  Bobert yielded  to  hia'fat^ 
Snllea  and  silent  and  disconsolate." 

lAjngfeUma:  Sicilian's  Tat*. 

2.  Comfortless ;  not  affording  comfort  or 
consolation ;  cheerless. 

"The  deep-Voiced  neigbboorlng  ocean 
Bpeaks.  and  In  accents  ditconsolate  answers  the  wall  of 
the  ioTesf         LongfeUow  :  Evangeline  (Introd.). 

*difr-<s6n'-9d-lat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  di5co)i5oIa((tf)  ; 
-ed.]     Made  disconsolate  or  comfortless. 

"  A  poor,  dixconsolated,  drooping  creature." — Sterna: 
Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  Sa. 

dis-con'-so-late-ly.a(^p.  [Eng.  disconsolaU; 
ly.]  In  a  disconsolate,  melancholy,  or  dispirited 
manner. 

■'  All  disconsolately  rove."*         Pamett:  Stytium, 

dis-c6n'-so-late-ness,  s.     [Eng.  disconso^ 

late  ;  -ness.]      The   quality   or  state  of  being 

disconsolate  or  without  comfort  or  consolation. 

"  It  keepetb  his  spirits  up  above  dejection,  despen^ 

tlon,  and  disconsolateness.' — Barrow  :  Sermons,  vol.  i., 

ser.  2. 

*  dis-con-so-la'-tlon,  s.  [Pr«f.  dis,  and 
Eng.  consolation  (q.v.).]  Disconsolateness, 
discomfort. 

"The  greater  a  man's  deJlgbt  hath  been  in  worldly 
prosiwrity.  the  greater  will  bis  grief  or  disconsolation 
y»."~ Dr.  Jackson:   n'ijriitie73),  p.  62i 


dis-con-tent',  a.  k. 

content  (q.v.).] 


a.    (Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try. 


pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


discontent— discord 


1631 


A*  -^s  substantive : 

1.  Waiitof  nmient  or  satisfaction  ;  dissatis- 
fiution,  uneasiuuss,  diuquiet. 

"  Both  tiutliiira  descrilte  tlie  prevalence  of  ItiBolveticy 
and  tliu  Ht^verity  nf  tliu  law  of  iJel>t,  an  cientiuif  widu- 
vprufuj  (liicitnti-nt  aiiiutjg  tlie  |Jlebeiiiii  ."—LmvU  .*  C'r«<L 
iarly  Jli>m.  Uitt.  libs'.).  cJi.  xti.,  pL  i.,  5  16. 

•2.  A  discontented  ijeisou,  a  malcontent. 

"To  iiice  the  garment  of  riibellJon 
With  Home  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eyo 
Of  fickle  cbaut{<iliQgB  udiI  |>tior  diicontenU." 

bhaketii.  :  1  Eenry  /''..  v.  1. 

•B.  As  adj.:  Discontented,  dissatisfied. 

"  E'oo  with  goodness  men  (jrow  discontenc." 

DaiiiH :  Cieil  Wart,  bk.  v. 

ffi[s-o6n-teiit',  v.t.  [Fref.  dis,  and  Eng.  con- 
tent, V.  (q.v.).]  To  make  disconteutcd,  dis- 
gatistied,  or  uneasy ;  not  to  satisfy  or  content. 

"To  ditcontm'.  ao  ancient  a  wit."—8tidcling:Se»- 
tiont  of  the  Poelt. 

•  dis-con-ten-ta'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  contentation  (q.v.).]  Discontentment, 
dissatisfaction,  uneasiness. 

*'  without  grudge  or  countenance  of  dUconterUation 
or  dlapleaaure."— atow ;  Benry  VJII.  (an.  1627). 

4iS-c6n~teiit'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  discontent;  -«rf.] 
Not  contented,  dissatisfied,  uneasy,  unquieL 
"Turbulent,  discontented  men  of  quality."— flurto  ; 
On  the  French  /ievoluCiOTi, 

diB-Con-tent'~ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -ly,]  In  a  discontented  or  dissatisfied 
maimer. 

"  He  answered  me  very  diacontentediy."  —  8UU* 
Trials  ;  Sir  C.  Blunt  (an.  ICOO). 

^Us-Con-tent  -Sd-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  discontent- 
ed; -vess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
contented ;  dissatisfaction,  discontent,  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  A  beautiful  bust  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  casta  up 
his  face  to  heaven  with  a  unble  air  of  grief,  or  disco/i- 
tmitedness." — Addison  :  Travels. 

•  dis-con-ten-tee',  s.  {Y,w^.  discontent ; -ee.] 
A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent. 

*■  In  conventicles  and  among  tbe  diacontenttet."— 
Noi-ch :  £xannm,  p.  5&. 

•dis-con-tent'-ful,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
content/url  (q.\').'}  Full  of  discontent,  discou- 
tented,  dissatisfied. 

•  dis-con-tent'-ing,  a.  &  s.   (Discontent,  v.] 

A<  As  adj.  :  Causing  discontent  or  dissatis- 
faction ;  dissatisfying. 

■*  How  unideasing  and  diseonfentinff  tbe  society  nf 
body  must  needs  be  between  those  whose  uiiiida  can- 
not be  sociable." — Milton:  Doctrtne  and  Discifjlme  o/ 
£>ioorc&. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  state  of  discontent ;  discon- 
tentment. 


•  dxs  -  con  -  tent'  -  ive,  a.  [Eng.  discontent ; 
•ive.]    Having  a  tendency  to  be  discontented. 

"  Pride  la  ever  discontentiee." — Feltham  :  Kesolvea,  97. 

dis-con-tent'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
contentment  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  discontent, 
dissatisfuctiou,  or  uneasiness ;  want  of  con- 
tentment. 

"These  are  tbe  vices  that  fill  them  with  general 
ditconCeiUme^it.''— Booker :  EccUt,  Polity. 

•  dl3-c6n-tig'ue,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr,  a)n- 

tigti  =  contiguous.]    Not  contiguous,  apart. 
"  Land  is  tyand  (fi^coTififrue  fra  utber  landis."— £a^ 
four :  Practice,  p.  175. 

•dis-con-tig'-u-ous,   «.       [Pref.   dis,  and 

Eng.  coiitigiiOtisXq.v.).}     Not  contiguous. 

•  dis-con-tin'-u-a-ble.  a.  (Eng.  discon- 
tinn{e);  -abie.]  That  mayor  can  be  discon- 
tinued. 

ffiJB-con-tm'-u-an^e*  5.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuance  (q.v.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want,  absence,  or  breaking  of  the  con- 
tinuance or  ndhe.siou  of  parts  ;  a  solution  of 
con^iiiuity  ;  a  disruption  or  interruption  of 
conibiction. 

"Thfycast  themselves  into  mnnd  droiw,  which  is 
the  fii^uro  that  savetb  tlie  body  moat  from  ditcorUinu- 
ance.'  ~  Bacon    yatural  Ilittory- 

2.  A  want  or  breaking  of  succession  or  di.s- 
contiunance  ;  a  cessiition,  an  interruption,  an 
Intermission,  a  breaking  off, 

"Let  ua  consider  whether  our  approaches  to  hlin 
are  sweet  ami  refreahiug.  and  if  we  are  uue.isy  under 
»ny  long  dvieontinunnce  of  our  conversation  with 
him'—Alterburi/  ■  .Sei-mons.  vol.  li.,  ser.  6, 

*  II.  Law:  An  interruption  or  breaking ofTof 
possession,  as  where  a  tenant  in  tail  mal<es  a 


feoffment  in  fee-siinide,  or  for  the  life  of  the 
feotfer,  or  in  tail,  which  he  lias  not  jiower  to 
do :  in  this  case  the  entry  of  the  leodee  is 
lawful  during  the  life  of  the  feofler  ;  but  if  he 
retains  possession  after  the  death  of  the  feof- 
fer,  it  is  an  injury  which  is  termed  a  discon- 
tinuance, the  legal  estate  of  the  heir  in  tail 
being  discontin-icd  till  a  recovery  can  be  had 
in  law. 

If  Discontinuance  of  a  suit :  The  failure  on 
the  jiart  of  the  plaiiitilf  to  cjirry  on  a  suit,  by 
not  continuing  it  as  tlie  law  reiiuiies,  in  whicli 
case  tlie  suit  is  discontinued,  and  the  defen- 
dant is  no  longer  bound  to  attend,  but  the 
plaintiff  must  begin  again,  by  suing  out  a  new 
writ.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  non-suit 
(q.v.).  If  a  plaintiff  takes  no  step  in  the 
cause  for  a  year,  he  will  be  out  of  court,  and 
his  action  entirely  gone.  Formerly  tlie  de- 
mise of  the  king  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
all  suits,  but  this  was  remedied  by  Stat.  i. 
Edward  VI. 

*  dis-con-tin-u-a'-tiont  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Eng.  continuation  (q.v.).]  A  breach,  disrup- 
tion, or  solution  of  continuity  of  parts. 

"  upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either 
by  bubbles,  or  by  shaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mer- 
cury i!\ll&."~A'ewton :  Optics. 

dis-con-tin'-ue,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  dis<^ntinuer.'] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  break  off,  to  interrupt,  to  break  the 
continuity  of, 

"  They  modify  and  discriniluate  the  voice,  without 
appearing  to  discontinue  it."— Bolder :  Elements  of 
iipeei:h. 

2.  To  leave  off,  to  cease  as  a  practice  or 
habit,  to  forbear. 

"To  discontinue  an  exertion  of  those  abilities  by 
which  he  rose."— OoWjmiiA  .■  On  Polit9  LearningtCXi. 
viii. 

3.  To  cease  to  use,  to  disuse,  to  cease  to 
take  or  receive. 

'*  Men  shall  swear,  I  have  diKQViiwaed  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth." 

Hhakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IIL  4. 

4.  Not  to  continue  or  carry  on,  to  give  up, 
to  allow  to  stop  :  as,  To  discuntimie  a  suit. 

11.  Law:  [Discontinuance,  II.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1,  To  lose  cohesion  or  continuity  of  parts  ; 
to  suffer  disruption  or  separation. 

"So  as  not  to  discontinue  or  forsake  their  own 
body. " — Bacon. 

*  2.  To  cease  to  enjoy  in  continuity ;  to  lose 
an  established  or  prescriptive  custom  or  right. 

"  Thyself  sbalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage  that 
I  gave  thee." — Jeremiah  ivii.  4. 

3.  To  leave  off,  to  cease. 
1    For  the  difference  between  to  discontinv^ 
and  to  ceax,  see  Cease. 

^s-con-tin'-ued,  x>a,.  par.  or  a.  [Discon- 
tinue.] 

dis-Con-ton-U-ee',  s.  [Eng.  discontinuie) ; 
-ce.\ 

Law:  One  whose  possession  of  an  estate  is 
broken  off  or  discontinued  ;  one  whose  estate 
is  subjected  to  discontinuance. 

dis-c6n-tin'-U-er,  ».  (Eng.  disc(mtinn{e) ; 
-er.] 

1,  Gen. :  One  who  discontinues,  leaves  off, 
omits,  or  forbears  a  practice,  habit,  &c. 

*  2.  Spec. :  One  who  has  made  a  break  In 
keeiiing  residence  at  the  Universities. 

"  Many  discont  in  tiers  cannot  in  so  short  time  pro- 
ceed as  formerly,  &c" — Abp.  Laud:  Hejtiains,  iL  I'i 
(1639). 

dis-c6n-tin'-n-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
continue.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr  par.  £  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  ceasing,  leaving  off, 
or  omitting;  an  interruption,  a  cessation. 

"There  were  so  many  discont inuings  and  so  many 
new  uudertakings."— fiurriflf  .■  Bixt.  nf  Own  Time  (an. 

16G21. 

dis-c6n-tin-u'-l-t^,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
continuity  (q.V.).]  A  want  or  loss  of  con- 
tinuity, cohesion,  or  uninterrupted  connec- 
tion;  a  disruption  or  disunity  of  parts. 

"  Form  rose  out  of  void  solution  and  ditcontinuitj/.' 
— Carlyle:  Sartor  Retartus.  bk.  1.,  ch.  li. 

d&-c6n-tin'-U-6r, s.  [Erx^.discontint^t);  •or.'\ 
Law:  One  who  discnntiniies  ;  one  who  de- 
prives another  of  an  estate  by  discontinuance. 


dis-con-tin'-u-ous,  a.    [Pref.  dit,  and  Eng. 
continuous  (q.V.).] 
1.  Not  continuous,  cohering,  or  connected  ; 

disconnected. 

•  2.  Widely  spread  or  scattered. 

•*  wide-spread  the  ditrontinu/nui  ruins  He." 

Howe :  tucan's  Pharsalia,  UL  KB. 

*  3.  Wide,  gaping. 

"  Tlic  gridingsword.  with  dlsontlntunu  wound, 
PasBeU  tbrouyb  him."    MUton  :  P.  L..  vi.  321).  «M. 

^  Discontinuous  function : 

Math  :  A  function  which  does  not  vair 
continuously,  as  the  variable  increases  uni- 
formly. 

"  dis-c6n-ve'-nx-en9e,  «.  fPref,  dis,  and 
Eng.  convenience  (ti.v.).2 

1.  An  incongruity,  inconsistency,  or  dis- 
agreement. 

"  In  these  disconvenienctet  of  nature,  delltwratioo 
hatb  no  place  at  all."— Bram/^o^i.'  Answer  to  Uobhes. 

2.  An  inconvenience ;  something  not  con- 
venient or  suitable. 

"  Where  mesure  failethe  Is  disconuenimee^ 

Lydgaie:  Minor  PiJtnni,  p.  82. 

*  dis-c6n-ve-ni-ent,   a.      [Pref.   rfts,   and 

Eng.  conveniAint  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  agreeable  or  convenient;  onfitted, 
uusuited. 

"  Continual  drinking  is  most  convenient  to  the  dl»- 
temptir  of  au  hydrjinck  body,  though  mi'^t  discon- 
vcnient  to  its  present  welfare." — lip.  /U]/Jioldl  :  On  th» 
Passions,  cb.  xb 

2.  Incongruous,  inconsistent. 

dis-c6ph'-or-a,  s.  pi    [Gr.  St<ncov  (diskos)  = 

a  disc,  and  «^opds  (pkoros)  =  bearing ;   ^eptt 
(j/hero)  =  to  bear.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  sub-class  of  Hydrozoa,  containing  the 
MedusidEe,  or  Jelly-fishes,  and  so  called  from 
their  form.     [Medusae,  Jellv-fish.] 

2.  A  term  s<imetimes  employed  to  designate 
the  order  of  tlie  leeches  {Hirvdinea),  from  the 
suctorial  discs  which  those  animals  possess. 

dis-c6-p6'Hll-uni,  s.  [Gr.  5C(tko<;  (dislcos)  ^ 
a  disc,  and  novs  Ijpous),  genit.  ttoSos  (j3udos)  = 
a  foot.] 

Bot. :  The  stalk  or  foot  on  which  some  kindB 
of  leaves  are  elevated. 

dis-cor-bi'-na,  s.  [Lat.  discus  =  a  disc,  and 
orbis  =  an  orbj  a  circle.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Rotalince,  having  a  tnr- 
binoid  spire,  with  vesicular  chambers,  open- 
ing one  into  tlie  other  by  slit-like  aiiertui-ea. 
The  shell  is  occasionally  coarsely,  sometimes 
finely,  and  occasionally  partially  porous. 
They  are  both  fossil  and  recent.  {Griffith  <t 
Henfrey.) 

dis'-cord.  *  des-cord,  *dis-corde,  •  dys- 

corde,  s.     U),  Fr.  tlcscord  ;  Fr.  discorde;  Kp., 
Port.,  and  Ital.  discordia,  from  Lat.  discordia^ 
from  discors  =  discordant :  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  cor  (genit.  cordis)  =  the  heart.] 
I.  Ordi7iai-y  Language : 

1.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  dissen- 
sion, disagreement,  contention,  strile,  anta* 
gonism. 

"Though  conford  Is  in  itself  better  than  discord^ 
discord    may    indicate   a   better   etate   of   things," 
MacauJay:  ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  viii 

2.  Disagreement  or  contention  personified. 

"  Discord,  dire  siBter  of  the  slaughtering  power." 
Pope:  Homer's  J liud,  iv.  502. 

3.  A  disagreement  or  opposition  in  quality, 
especiidly  in  sounds.    [II.  1.] 

"Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  stiing. 
And  hai'k  what  discord  foUowa" 

Shaketp. :  TruUu*  &  Crestida^  L  L 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Mus.  :  A  discord  is  a  combination  of 
notes  which  produces  a  certain  restless 
craving  in  the  nnnd  for  some  further  com- 
bination upon  which  it  can  rest  with  satis- 
faction. Discords  comprise  such  chords  as 
contain  notes  which  are  next  to  each  otlier  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  such  as  have  aug- 
mented or  diminished  intervals,  -v'th  the 
exception  in  the  latter  case  of  the  clioi-d  of  the 
sixth  and  third  on  the  second  note  of  any  key. 
The  changed  combination  which  must  follow 
them,  in  order  to  relieve  the  sense  of  pain  they 
produce,  is  called  the  resolution.  [Hak- 
MONY,  Resolution.]  (C.  H.  H.  Parry  ia 
Grove's  Musical  Diet.) 

2.  Fine  Arts :  A  term  applied  to  painting* 
when  there  is  a  disagreement  uf  the  parts  or 
colouring  ;  when  the  objects  api>ear  foreign  to 


hSh^  b^;  po^t,  j6t^1;  cat,  9eIU  chorus,  ^liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.    ph  =4 
•elan,  -tian  =  ^i^iu     -tion*  -slon  =■  shun;  -tion*  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious*  -tioua*  -sioos  =  shiis.    -ble*  -die.  &c  =  bel.  del* 
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each  otlier,  and  liuvu  i\a  unpleasiiig  and  unaa- 
tural  elfeut.     (Weak.) 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  diacrriininatoa  between 
discord  and  strife:  "  Whcrn  theio  is  etri/e 
there  iniiat  be  discord,  but  there  may  be  dis- 
iCord  without  s^'i/t; :  discurd  consists  most  in 
the  feeling  ;  stii/e  eou>i8t8  moat  in  the 
outward  action.  Discurd  evinces  itself  in 
various  waya ;  by  l()()lt8,  words,  or  at^tions ; 
strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of 
violence.  Discord  ia  fatjil  to  the  hai>iiinesa  of 
families  ;  strife  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace 
between  neighbours.  Discord  arose  between 
the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being  thrown  into 
the  assembly  ;  Homer  commences  his  poem 
with  tlie  strife  tlmt  took  place  between  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles.  Discord  may  arise 
from  mere  ditlerence  of  opinion  ;  strife  is  in 
general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  personal 
interest :  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  is 
the  alniost  certain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  tlie 
common  principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife 
among  persona  of  good  breeding."  (Crabb : 
Mng.  Syjum.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  discord  and 
dissension,  see  DiasENsioN. 

•dis-cord.  *  des-cord-en,  *di8-cord-en, 
*  dys-COrd-yn,  v.i.  [Fr.  discorder  ;  O.  Fr. 
descarder ;  Prov  descordar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  dis- 
cordar  ;  Ital.  discordare,  from  Lat.  discordo, 
from  discors  =  discordant.] 

1.  To  disagree,  to  differ ;  not  to  be  iu  con- 
cord or  agreement. 

'■  TheScottisaiidthe  ricieBditeordtithiiiiiitLaere^'' 
—Trevisa,  V.  i'^'j. 

2.  To  make  a  discord,  to  jar,  to  be  discor- 
dant. 

"  Soonds  do  disturb  and  alt«r  the  one  the  other: 
sometimes  the  one  druwuiug  the  otlier,  aad  tHAkiiig  it 
not  heard  ;  sometimes  the  one  Jarriug  and  diacording 
with  the  other,  aud  luakiug  a  coutMsioa."  —  liacon. 

"  D^scordi/nyaBOwndQ  or  byngyiige.  Distono,  d^liro." 
— Prompt.  Parr. 

•dia-cord'-a-We,  a.  [O.  Fr.  descordabU ; 
Lat.  discordubilis.]  Discordant,  disagreeing, 
not  iu  concord. 

"  It  iB  nought  diicordabta 
Unto  my  word."  Oower,  It  335. 

dis-cord' -an9e^  dis-cord'-aii-oy,  *  dis- 
cord aunce,   s.      [Fr.    disco'niauce ;  O.    Fr. 

dfscor<lauce.]  Want  of  concoifi  ;  discord,  dis- 
agreement, opposition,  inconsistency. 

"  In  this  aayiuge  npperetli  some  discf^d<tunce  with 
other  v/TiteTii."—Fabyaii,  vol.  i.,  pU  vi,,  cti.  ccxJil, 

dis-cord  -ant,  *  des-cord-aunt,  *  dis- 
cord-aunt, a.  IFr.  discordant;  I^at.  dis- 
cordans.] 

1.  Disagreeing,  not  in  accord,  inconsistent ; 
not  coufoiinable. 

"Hither  cooacience  is  to  be  referred;  if  by  a  com- 
parison of  things  done  with  the  nile  there  be  a  con- 
Bouancy,  then  follows  t>eut«uce  of  approbation ;  it 
dUcordant  from  it,  the  sentence  ot  couuemnation." — 
Hale:  Origin  of  Mankind. 

2.  Opposite,  contrary,  contradictory. 

"  The  diicordaTit  attraction  of  Bome  wandering 
comets."— t-Vi^ne, 

3.  At  variance  with  itself  ;  inconsistent. 

"  So  various,  so  discordant  is  the  mind." 

I>ryden:  CyneraaA  Myrrha. 

4.  Causing  a  discord  ;  not  in  harmony  :  in- 
harmonious. 

"In  the  heart 
No  pasaioi)  touches  a  discordunt  string." 

Cotoper :  Task,  vi.  786,  787. 

dis-cord'-ant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  discordant; 
-ly.]  In  a  discordant,  inconsistent,  or  contra- 
dictory manner  ;  in  discord  or  disagreement. 

"If  they  be  discordantly  tuned,  though  each  of 
them  struck  aiiart  would  yield  ji  vlefwuig  sound,  yet 
being  struck  together  they  make  a  harah  and  trouble- 
some noiae-'—Zfoyfe.'  On  Colours;   Works,  t  7il. 

•  dis-cord'-ant^ness,  s.  [Eng.  discordant; 
•ne^s.]  The  quality  of  being  discordant ;  dia- 
conlance. 

*  dis-cord'-ful,  *  dis-cord-fUll,  a.  [Eng. 
discord  ;  -/»/(/).]  Full  of  or  given  to  discoid  ; 
quarrelsome,  contentious. 

"  BLindamour,  fuJl  of  vaiQ-glorious  spright. 
And  r;ither  stirred  by  his  disc-rdfuil  daiue. 
Up'ju  them  gladly  would  have  proved  his  might." 
.Speiiser:  F.  <J.,  IV.  iv.  ;i. 

dis-cord'-ing,  •  dys-cord-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  6i  s.     [Discord,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

"Whose  dome  dUcordinit  iieigli hours  Bought." 

Sd>tt :  Jflarmion  tiittrod.). 

C.  .^5  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  disagree- 
ing or  being  discordant. 

"Bytuene  hem  was  non  dj/tcnrdyng." 

liobert  of  Uloiicester,  p.  265. 


*  dis-cord' -OUS,     a.       [ICug.    discord;    -om.) 

Discordant,  quarrelsome,  disagreeing. 

"  Men  grew  greedlf,  ditc'/rUoui,  and  ulce." 

tiall:  Hatiret.  hk.  lil.,  sat.  1. 

•  dis-COr'-p6r-ate»  a.     [Pref.  dia,  and  Eng. 
corporate  (q.v.;.J 

1.  Disembodied. 


2.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  or  status  of  a 
corporation, 

*  dis-cor-res-pond'-ent,  a.  •  [Pref.  dU,  and 

Eng.  correspondnnl,  a.  (q.v.)]  Not  correspon- 
dent or  agreeing  ;  unsuited,  unfitted. 

"  It  would  be  discyrri-spoTtderU  in  resi>ect  of  Ood.".— 
Mountague  :  Oevoute  Kuayes.  pt.  iL.  tr.  vil.,  )  8. 

t  dis -cos' -t  ate,  a.  [Lat,  dis  =  away,  aj>art, 
and  costxitus';=  ribbed  ;  costa  =  a  side,  a  rib. J 
Dot.  :  A  terra  applied  to  leaves  in  winch  tlie 
ribs  diverge  or  proceed  in  a  radiating  manner, 
as  in  the  sycamore,  vine,  and  geranium. 
{Balfour.) 

'  dis-co^'-sel,    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 
counsel  (q.v.).]     To  disauvise,  to  dissuade. 

"  But  hou  the  ptvlmer  from  that  vuriity 
With  temperate  advice  discouiunUed." 

>,pcnser:  F.  </.,  II.  xil.  Si 

dis'-coUnt,  •  dis-compt,  s.     [o.  Fr.  dts- 

onnpte ;    Fr.   decomjAe ;    Port,    desconto ;    Sp. 

descuento,  from   Low  Lat.  discomputius :    l^at. 

dis  =  away,  apart,  and  computus  =  ii  reckoning.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"They  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  would 

purchase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cenL  discount."— 

Jtacaulajf:  HiaC.  Eng.,  ch.  iii 

II.  Technically : 

1-  Comm.  :  A  deduction  made  in  the  j)ay- 
ment  of  a  bill  or  settlement  of  an  account  for 
ready  or  prompt  j)ayment  ;  a  sum  deducted  at 
a  certain  rate  per  cent,  from  the  credit  price 
of  any  article  in  consideration  of  prompt  pay- 
ment. Thus,  if  the  credit  price  of  an  article 
be  (say)  S-'),  the  .si-Mer  will  deduct  from  hta 
cliarge  a  certain  percentage  {eay  ton  jjer  ciMit.) 
for  ready  money,  so  that  tlie  amuuiit  paya- 
ble by  the  buyer  will  bo  reduced  tu  S4..'JU. 
The  terra  discount  is  applied  both  to  the 
amount  deducted  and  the  rate  per  cent,  at 
wliieh  tlie  deduction  is  calculated  or  allowed. 

2.  BankiTig: 

(1)  A  charge  made  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent, 
for  the  interest  of  nnmey  advanced  on  a  bill 
or  other  document  due  at  some  future  lime. 
This  charge  the  discounter  of  the  bill,  &c., 
deducts  from  the  amount  of  the  bill,  handing 
over  the  balance  to  the  borrower  ;  a  deduction 
from  the  present  value  of  a  security,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  is  postponed.  The  rate  of 
discount  depends  on,  and  is  regulated  by,  the 
market  value  of  money. 

"  Aa  the  market  tightens,  the  raAe ot  dUcount  rises." 
^Rogers:  PolUical  Sconamy,  p.  147. 

(2)  The  act  of  discounting  a  bill  or  other 
document. 

^  At  a  discount: 

(1)  Lit. :  Below  par ;  depreciated  below  the 
nominal  value. 

(2)  Fig. :  Out  of  favour  or  esteem  ;  unap- 
preciated. 

dis-coilnf ,  *  dis-compt,  v.t.  &  i.    [o.  Fr. 

desconpter ;  Fr.  decompkr ;  Sp.  &  Port,  des- 
coutar ;  Ital.  scoutare.  from  Low  Lat.  discom- 
puto :  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  computo 
=  to  reckon,  to  compute  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  omit  in  counting ;  to  leave  out  of  an 
accoimt. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  deduct  from  anything  due  or  earned. 

"  An  unthriftanticiiJAtion  in  this  our  minority,  to 
be  discoinitt^u  to  us  outijf  our  future  st.ite  of  living," — 
Jlountagite  :  Dcooule  Esx'i-jt^.  pt.  L,  tr.  xiv..  S  3, 

*  (2)  To  leave  out  of  account,  to  disregard, 

to  ignore. 


(3)  To  take  into  consideration  or  estimate 
beforehand  ;  to  anticipate  and  expect.  Tims 
to  discount  news  or  intelligence  is  to  antici- 
pate or  look  for  such  news,  and  then  act  as 
thougli  it  were  already  known  for  certain. 

"Every  change  iu  that  series  of  events  would  be 
discounted  aud  specul;ited  about  on  every  Stock  Ex- 
change in  England,  and  perhaps  In  the  wurJd."~flWf  i**! 
Qiiarterlii  /ieview,  vol.  Ivii.  (1»73)    p.  386, 


*  (4)  To  pay  back,  to  make  amends  oratonft> 
meut. 

"  My  prayen  and  penouco  shaU  discount  for  tbeM.' 
ItrydtiH  :  Don  HtUustUin,  111.  \. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  deduct  or  allow  a  certain  sum 
from  a  bill  or  account  due,  for  ready  money. 

2.  Banking:  To  lend  or  advance  the  amount 
of  a  bill  or  other  document  <lue  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  intereiit  at  a  ceilain  rate 
per  cent,  from  the  principal :  it  is  really  to 
buy  from  the  liolder  of  a  bill,  tiuU:,  Ac,  the 
right  to  receive  the  money  due  upon  it. 

"So  great  iucrca^e  can  \m>  auildciily  made  in  tfa« 
amuuut  of  cajiiLil  H^aii:ihle  for  discounting  bill&"— 
Rogers:  Poliitcat  Ecownny,  p.  H7. 

H.  Intrans. :  To  lend  or  advance  money  on 
bills  and  other  documents,  due  at  some  future 
date,  deducting  the  interest  at  the  time  ol 
niaking  tlie  advance, 

discount -broker,    s.      One   who  rU» 

counts  bill.s,  notes,  &c.  ;  a  bill-broker. 

d[s-Co^t'-a-l>le.  a.  [Eng.  discount ;  -oihU.X 
That  may  or  can  be  discounted  ;  fit  or  rea.'.y 
for  discount. 

dis-count'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Discount,  v  \ 

dis-cotiii'-ten-an9e,   v.t.     [O.  Fr.  descon- 

tenancer  =  to  abasii  :  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  awa), 
apart,  and  Fr.  conteiiatice  =  the  countenance.) 

1.  To  put  out  of  countenance,  to  abash,  to 
put  tx)  shame,  to  disconcert,  to  discom]jo»e. 

"  Blank  aud  discount erfinced  the  Ber\'autft  stand.' 
Pope:  Uonuir's  Ouyui^,  xv.  40L 

2.  To  discourage,  to  set  one's  face  against ; 
to  manifest  or  express  disapprobation  of. 

"Be careful  to  dittounlenance  In  children  anything 
that  looks  like  rage  aud  furiuus  auger."— 7tU<>C«on.' 
Sermons,  vol.  l,  aer.  61. 

*dis-coun'-ten-an9e,  s.  [Discounten- 
ance, v.]  Discouragement  by  cold  treatment; 
disapprobation  ;  unfriendly  or  unfavourable 
aspect  or  attitude  towards. 

"  V^hen  his  discourUenance  can  do 
No  mjury." 
WoTitsiQiirth  :  White  Doe  of  /iylstone,  UL 

dis-codzi'-ten-aii9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

COUNTENA.NCK.  ] 

dis-coun'-ten-aii-9er,  s.  [Eng.  discounteii- 
anc(e);  -er.]  One  who  discountenances  or 
dis  (courages  by  cold  treatment ;  one  who 
manilest^  disaj 'probation. 

"  A  great  taxer  uf  his  people,  and  discount enancer  ot 
hifl  nobility."— WiK-on;  Uenry  VIL 

dis-couii'-ten-an9-ing,  iw.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 

(;DISCOUNTE^AN-CE,  V.\ 

A.  &  B.  .^s  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  discouraging  by 

cold  treatment ;  the  manifesting  disapprobiu 
tioa  of  anything  ;  discouragement. 

dis'-couBt-er,  s.  [Eng.  dltcount ;  -er.']  One 
who  discounts  bills,  &c.  ;  a  discount-broker. 

"  Usurers,  peillars,  aud  Jew  discounters,  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  street:*.  '— Burke  :  Letter  toa  itembcr  of  lh9 
Htuu/tvU  J&aembii/. 

dis  -  count- ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
count, v.] 

A.  &  'B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C  .45  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  ad- 
vancing money  ou  hills,  notes,  Aic.  ;  the  occu- 
pation of  a  discounter. 

"Discounting  was  not  active." — Daily  TelegrafUst 
Mont-y  A/urket.  March  14,  1677. 

dis  coor'-age,  v.t.  .fe  i.    [O.  Fr.  descourager; 
Fr.  dccmiruger ;  Sp.  discorazonar ;   Ital.  di^ 
corragiare.]    [Couragv:.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage,  spirit,  or  confi- 
dence ;  to  dishearten,  to  dispirit,  to  depress 
in  spirit. 

"  They  discouraged  the  heart  ol  the  children  ot 
Israel.  '—.Vumi.  ixxL  9. 

2.  To  discountenance  ;  to  manifest  or  ex- 
press disapprobation  of;  to  oppose.  (Used 
both  of  persons  and  thinns.) 

"  Persons  .  .  .  whom  the  necessity  of  their  worldly 
affairs  cumpeU  them  to  diicourage.  —Clarke:  On  tK» 
Attributes,  prop,  i 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  spirit,  courage,  or  will 
to  do  anything  ;  to  deter,  to  dissuade.  (Pro- 
perly followed  by  from,  though  formerly  to 
was  also  used.) 

"  other  nations  vi>*ed  not  be  discouraged  from  tha 
like  attempts."— AuwiAier,  No.  16S 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   poL 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vinite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   <iu  =  kw. 
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*  B,  Tntrans. :  To  lose  courage  ;  to  become 
dlscouruj^ed  or  disheartened. 

"  BccHUBo  that  i>oore  Cliurche  shulde  not  utterly 
dixcoiirage." —  Vocac/jon  of  Johan  Iiale{lii'-i).    (/JorieJ.I 
^  For  the  diftVrPuce  between  to  discourage 
and  to  dete.r,  see  Deter. 

•  dis-cour'-age,  s.  {Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
coitroj/e  (q.v.).]  Discouragement,  dishearten- 
ing; the  state  of  being  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispiiited. 

"There  undoubtedly  is  prievoua  ditcourane  ami 
peril  of  con3ciem;e.'—.Sfr  T.  Elyot:  OoirernoMr.  fol.2i>9. 

*  dia-COUr'-agO-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dissourage ; 
-able.]  Capable  of  being  discouraged  ;  liable 
to  discouragement. 

*■  Not  dinrnuraaritble  by  the  most  hatefull  Indigni- 
ties."—ff<(?^  ■  C'ltitempl. :  The  Fig-tree. 

dis-cour'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Discour- 
age, v.] 

dis-cour'-age-inentr  s.  [Eng.  discourage; 
vtent.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  discouraging,  depriving  of 
spirit,  or  disheartening. 

2.  The  act  of  discountenancing  or  disap- 
•pproving ;  disapprobation. 

3.  The  act  of  tlissuading  or  deterring  from 
anything;  deterrent. 

4.  That  which  discourages  or  disheartens. 
(Followed  by  to  before  the  person  affected.) 

"  Amoiiijst  other  iiniJedfmeuts  of  any  iiiveutious,  It 
la  none  of  the  meanest  discoitrage'nents.  that  they  are 
so  generally  (ieriiled  by  common  opinion."—  iVilkini. 

5.  Tliat  which  detera  or  dissuades.  (Fol- 
lowed hy  fr&m.) 

"The  books  read  at  schools  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  discouragemenUfrom  vice." 
—Swift, 

6.  The  state  of  being  discouraged,  dis- 
heartened, or  dispirited  ;  dejection,  depres- 
sion. 

"  Lest  over  great  discouraqement  might  make  them 
ilespenite."'— Nf((/,-  TriaU ;  Henry  Garnet  (1606). 

dis-cour'-ag-er,  s.  [Eng.  discQUTag{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  'or  tliat  whicli  discourages,  dis- 
heartens, or  discountenances. 

"Thoae  rfwc<nirrt<7erg  and  abaters  of  elevated  love" — 
Drydt-n:  AiSignation,  lii.  I 

dis-cour'-ag-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dis- 

COI'RAO.E,   f.  I 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  discourage  ;  dis- 
heartening, dispiriting,  depressing. 

"  Over  that  valley  banc  the  discouraging  clonds  o( 
eonfuaion."— Bunj/a«--  Pili/rim's  Progress,  pt.  1. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  disheartening, 
dispiriting,  or  discountenancing  ;  discourage- 
ment. 

"To  the  discouraging  of  others  hereafter."— Fac^ 
(uyt.   V'jyage*.  iii.  193. 

dls-cour'-ag-ihg-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  discourag- 
ing; -/y.]  "In  a  diseoaraging,  dispiriting,  or 
disheartening  manner. 

dis-cbur'se,  s.  [Fr.  discoxirs :  Ital.  discorso^ 
from  Lnt.  dis(nt,TSUs  =  a  running  about :  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  cursus  =  a  running ;  c^irro  = 
to  run.] 

*  I.  Literally : 

1.  A  running  or  moving  about ;  shifting, 
dodging. 

"  At  last  the  caytive,  after  long  discourse. 
When  all  hia  strokes  he  s^iw  avoided  quite. 
Resolved  In  one  t'  assemble  all  bis  force." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  VL  vili  14 

2.  Course. 

"When    the  day  shal  come   and  the  discourse  of 
things  tuiiied  vpside  down." — Ddal:  1  Peter  L 
IL  Figurative!!/ : 

*  1.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  running  or 
passing  from  premises  to  consequences ;  the 
act  or  exercise  of  reasoning  ;  reflection. 

"  The  act  of  the  itiiud  which  connects  propositions, 
ami  dettncetb  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 
titscourst." —Otanintl :  HcepsisScieneifica. 

2.  The  running  over  or  through  a  subject  in 
speech  ;  a  tieating  or  examining  in  words  ;  a 
dissertation ;  a  homily. 

"The  discourse  here  is  alwut  ideas,  which,  he  aays, 
are  real  things,  and  seen  in  Ood."— Locke. 

3.  A  nuitual  intercourse  or  exchange  of  lan- 
guage ;  conversation. 

"  A  diHjmtAble  jwiiiit  is  no  man's  ground  : 
Rove  where  yii  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No." 

C neper  :  Conversation,  99-101. 

4.  The  art  or  manner  of  speaking  or  con- 
versing. 

"How  llltea  she  ray  dUcounef'—Shakesp.  :  Two 
Qentlemcn  of  Verona,  V.  2. 


•5.  A  flow  of  language  ;  fluency,  eloquence. 

■•  FllllnE  the  hejwl  with  variety  of  thoughta,  and  the 
mouth  with  copious  dMcour»e."—ioc*<.'. 

6.  That  which  one  says,  speaks,  or  tells  ; 
speech,  saying. 

*         '      ■'     ^  "A  kind 

Of  excellent  dumb  discourse." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  111.  3. 

7.  A  written  treatise  or  dissertation  intended 
to  convey  instruction  ;  a  homily,  a  sermon. 

"  My  Intention  In  this  and  8i>me  future  discoursei " 
—Pe'irce :  ficrmons,  vol.  L,  ser.  I. 

*  8.  Intercourse,  dealing,  transactions. 

"Go€Mi  Captain  Besaufl.  tell  us  the  discourse 
Between  Tlgriuies  and  our  king ;  and  how 
We  got  the  victory." 

Bcaum.  <t  FleC.  :  King  arid  No  King.  U.  L 

IT  Discourse  of  reason:  The  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  powers. 

"There  ia  not  so  greAt  dltTerence  and  distance  be- 
tween beast  and  beast,  as  there  is  odds  in  the  matter 
of  wisdoiu,  discourse  of  reason,  and  use  of  memory. 
Iretween  man  and  man."— flr)i/a?id .'  Plutarch's  itoruU, 
p.  h-». 

^  A  discourse,  differs  from  a  spemh,  an  ora- 
tion, or  ii  harangue,  in  being  ajtplied  to  what 
is  written,  the  others  being  only  spoken. 

^s-c6ur'se,  v.t.  &  i.    [Discourse,  s.] 

*  A.  Tiniisitive  : 

1.  To  treat  of,  to  talk  over,  to  discuss,  to 
relate,  tn  tell. 

"  The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.' 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  II.,  v.  6. 

2.  To  talk,  to  treat,  or  to  confer  with. 

"I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to 
discourse  the  minister  about  it."— Evelyn. 

3.  To  utter,  to  give  forth. 

•'  It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  mualo."— .Sftafct*;'. ; 
Hamlet,  lit  2. 

"*  4.  To  spend  or  pass  in  conversation. 

"  Shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away?  " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  liL  3. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to 
consequences. 

"  Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake, 
Translated  gi-ow,  have  sense,  or  can  discmtrse." 
Druden  "  OWrf  :  Metumorphoses  xv. 

*  2.  To  meditate,  to  debate,  to  turn  over  in 
the  mind. 

"  He  discoursed  how  best  he  might  approve 
His  vow  made  for  Achilles'  grace.* 

Chttpman  :  Homer  s  fliad-,  U. 

3.  To  treat  upon  anything  in  a  formal 
manner  by  words  ;  to  dilate,  to  hold  forth  ; 
to  expatiate. 

"  The  general  maxims  we  are  discoursing  of  aie  not 
known  to  children,  idiots,  and  a  great  i)art  of  man- 
kind,"—Aoc  Ac. 

4.  To  talk,  to  speak,  to  relate,  to  tell. 

"What  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses  :  I  will  answer  it," 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  d-  Juliet,  il  2. 

*  5.  To  be  affable  and  conversable. 

"She  discourses,  she  carves." — Shakesp. :  Mvrri/ 
Wives,  i.  3. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  discourse. 
and  to  speak,  see  Speak. 

diS'Obur'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discourse,  v.] 

*  dis-cbur  se-less,  a.  [Eng.  discourse ;  -fes.] 
Without  reason  or  reasoning  powers ;  irra- 
tional, senseless. 

"The]>artof  raah  nud discourselcss  hra.lns."— Shelton  : 
Don  Quixote,  Vol.  U.,  ch.  6. 

dis-c6nrs'-er,  s.    [Eng.  discours(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  treats  or  writes  on  any  subject ; 
a  dissertator. 

"  Our  discouner  here  has  quoted  nine  verses  oat  of 
it.''~Oentley  :  On  Freeth inking,  p  65. 

2.  One  who  speaks  or  discourses  on  any 
subject ;  a  speaker,  a  narrator. 

"  The  tract  of  everything 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life.*' 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  I'///.,  i.  L 

dlS-obnrs'-ing,  jtr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
course, r.] 

A.  &  B,  -ds  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C»  As  substaiitive : 

*  1.  Reasoning,  meditation. 

"Yon  1>elng  bynnture  given  to  melancholic  discourj- 
tng,  do  ensilier  yield  to  such  imaginations." — North: 
Plutarch's  Lives.  \K  830. 

2.  A  treating  on  any  subject ;  dissertation. 

*  dis-cburs'-ive,  «.    [Eng.  discours(e):  -ive.] 

1.   Of  or  pertaining  to  reason  ;  reasoning, 
discursive 

"  In  thy  discotirsine  thought,* 

JiroiPne:  Shephertis  Pipe.  EcL  vlL 


2.  Contiiining  dialogue  or  conversation  ;  In- 
terlocutory. 

"The  epic  is  every  where  lnt<;rtaced  with  dtalogna 
or  diacoursive  Btxuw." —Orydcn  :  Dramatic  Poesy. 

3.  Affable,     conversubie,    communicative, 
talkative. 

"Ue  found  lilm  a  complaiitHUt  man,  very  free  and 
dtsconrsive.'—Li/eofA.d  Woo<t. 

'  4.  Moving  or  passing  from  one  point  or 
object  to  another  ;  discursive. 

"  HIb  sight  la  not  dlscourni oehy  degrees. 
But  eeelug  th"  whole  eacli  single  piirt  doth  see." 
Daoie* :  Iminortalify  of'  the  Soul,  j  3. 

*  dis  -  cburs' -  y,  a.  [Eng.  discours(e);  -y.] 
Affable,  conversable,  communicative.    Qicotchj) 

*  dis-cburt',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  court 
(q.v.).J  To  dismiss  from  court  or  from  court 
favour. 

"  rretendine  to  ditcourt  all  such  as  refused."- Speerf." 
The  liomans,  Bk.  vi..  ch.  itlvi.,  5  6. 

*  dis-cburt' -e-ous,   "  dis-cour-teise,  a. 

[Frff.  dis,  and  Eiig.  courteous.]  Uncourteoufl, 
uncivil,  rude,  wanting  in  courtesy. 

■ '  He  resol  ved  to  unhorw  the  first  discourteous  knlgh* 
he  sbuuld  meet."— .Vofttriu: .-  Don  Quixote. 

*  dis-cburf -e-ous-ly,  a<.lv.  [End.  di*- 
courteous;  -lij.]  In  a  discourteous,  rude,  or 
uncivil  manner  :  rudely,  uncivilly. 

"  Has  be  wronged  me  so  discourteously  t" — tfarmion.* 
The  Antiquary,  iv.  1. 

dis -cbiirt'-e- oils -ness,  s.  [Eng.  d£»- 
courteous;  -iiess.}  A  want  of  courtesy  or 
civility  ;  rudeness,  incivility,  discourtesy. 

dis-cburt'-e-sy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
carte^^ij  (<i.v.).J  A  want  of  courtesy,  rude- 
ncs."^,  incivility  ;  an  act  of  rudeness  or  dia- 
i-'-spect. 

"  Offence  la  given  by  discourtesy  in  atoall  things. ""^ 
Macauliiy :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  dis-cburt'-ship,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
courtship  (q.v,).]  A  want  of  respect  or 
courtesy  ;  discourtesy. 

"  Monsieur,  we  must  not  so  much  betray  ourselvei 
to  discourtship,  as  to  suffer  you  to  be  longer  ims*- 
luted." — li.  Jonsun  :  Cynthia's  lieve  s,  v.  2. 

t  disc'-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  disc;  -ohs.]  Diso- 
sliaped,  disciform,  discoid  ;  as,  the  shell  of 
the  planorbis  {(\.\ .). 

*  dis-cov'-en-ant,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
covenant  (q.v.)*]  To  break  or  dissolve  a 
covenant  with. 

dis-cov'-er,  '  des-chuv-er,  *  dis-cnre. 
"  dis-kev-er,  *dis-kov-er,  *dys-cur- 

xn,  v.t.  &.  i.  tO.  Fr.  dcscouvrir,  descuvrir; 
Fr.  d'-couvrir :  Sp.  &  Port,  descubrir;  ItaL 
discoprire,  scoprire ;  Low  Lat.  discooperio^ 
to  uncover :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  cooperio^ 
to  cover.] 

A*  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  To  uncover,  to  remove  a  cover  from. 

"The  cover  of  the  coach  was  made  with  euch  jointly 
tliat  they  might  put  each  eud  down,  and  remain  as 
discovered  ana  opeu-sighted  as  ou  horseback."— Sid- 
ney ;  Arcadia. 

*(2)  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view,  to  cause 
to  become  visible. 

"  Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  Beverat  caskets  to  this  noble  liruice." 

Shakesp  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  U-  T. 

(3)  To  reveal,  to  disclose,  to  make  known. 

"  Darkness  visible 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe." 

Mdlon :  P.  i..  L  6a,  64. 

*  (-1)  To  cause  anything  to  cease  to  be  » 
covei  ing,  to  strip. 

"The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to  c»l»% 
and  discoi'ereth  tlie  toTnata."— Psalm  xxix.  9. 

(r>)  To  detect  in  concealment. 

•'  Up  he  starts 
Discovered  and  surprised." 

JIUton  :  P.  U,  iv.  813,  814. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disclose,  to  reveal,  to  expose,  to  maka 
known. 

"  This  dedeschal  1  never  deschuuer." 

WUtiam  of  Paleme,  S.lflL 

(2)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  manifest. 

"  Frame  some  feeliug  line 
That  may  discover  such  integrity. 

Shitkesp.  :  Two  Oentt^men.  UL  S. 

*  (3)  To  betray,  to  bring  to  light,  to  mak» 
public. 

"I  will  open  my  lips  In  vain,  or  d/^copffr  his  govern* 
meut." — Shakesp.  :  S/easure/or  Measure,  lit  L 

(4)  To  espy,  to  gain  the  first  sight  of. 

"  When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  til* 
left  hand." — Act*  x\L  3. 


b^,  b6^;  po^t,  j^vtrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      pb  =  & 
-elan*  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -tlous,  -slous*  -clous  =  shus.   -hie,  -die,  &c  =  b^  dfl. 
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(5)  To  find  out  by  exiiloration  plucea  not 
knowu  be  I  ore. 

"  To  ditoover  talands  far  away." 

8ha)i4!tp. :  Two  OetUtemtn.  L  t. 

•  (6)  To  explore. 

"  iKilly  now  tlirough  hardy  ©iiterririao 
Mauv  vreat  regluim  aru  dUroffrcU." 

(7)  To  be  tlie  first  to  lliid  out  and  iimke 
known  anything  ;  to  invent. 
(S)  To  find,  to  detect. 

"Tlie  Jftro))lte8  however  iliKoeered  In  the  ftventa 
of  thf  ciuiipnlgn  Abundant  mutter  for  liivtctivu,"— 
Maoaulay  :  Illtt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

II.  Lav):  To  make  a  discovery  or  disclosure 
flf  any  matter  in  answer  to  a  bill  in  Cliaucery, 

B.  I ntrmisitive : 

•  I.  Lit. :  To  uncover,  to  unmask, 

"This  done,  they  dUicovm:"^/>ec/C4fr :  tt'hon  Qf 
Babnton  (1607). 

IT-  Figuratively : 

*  L  To  reveal,  to  disclose. 

•'That  you  have  dUrovi'red  thua.* 

Hmketp. :  ifuch  Ada,  U.  2. 

•  3.  To  espy,  to  spy  out. 

"  Thou  haat  painfully  dltrorr^ed.' 

HhakvBp.  :  Timon.  V.  2. 

3L  To  find  out. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriiuiiiates  between  to 
discoDfir,  to  manifest,  and  U>  declare  :  "  Tlic  idea 
of  niakinf<  known  is  c^onveyed  by  all  tlioso 
terms;  but  (/iicouer  expresscH  less  tlian  ifuuti- 
fest,  and  that  than  declare  :  we  discover  by  in- 
direct ine;ins  or  signs  more  or  le,ss  d«uibtful  ; 
we  'manifest  by  unquestionable  marks  ;  we 
declarehy  express  wnrd.s  :  talents  mid  dispo- 
sitions discover  themselves;  particular  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  iiuniifeat  themselves ; 
facts,  opinions,  and  SLMitimcnls  are  declared  : 
children  early  discovern  turn  forsomo  parti(m- 
lar  art  or  science ;  a  person  vianifcstn  his  re- 
gard for  anotlier  Viy  unequivocal  jiroofs  of 
kindness;  a  person  of  an  open  disposition  is 
apt  to  declare  his  sentiments  without  disguise. 
Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  mftiii- 
Jkst  or  dfclare  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  tliey 
may  be  used  figuratively ;  it  is  the  nature  of 
everytliing  sublunary  to  discover  symptmus  nf 
decay  more  or  less  early  ;  it  is  pavticulaily 
painful  when  anyone  manifests  8.i\  unfriendly 
disposition  fiotii  whom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  discover 
and  to  detect,  see  Detect  ;  for  that  between  to 
discover  and  to  find,  see  Find. 

%  Blair  tlius  accurately  discriminates  be- 
tween the  words  to  discover  and  to  invent: 
"We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  Gali'eo  invented 
the  telescope ;  Harvey  discovered  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood."    (Rhetoric  &  Belles  Leltixs.) 

dis-c6v-er-g»-bil'-i-ty,s.  {En^.discoverahk ; 
■ity.~\    The  quLtlity  of  being  discoverable. 

dis-cov'-er-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  discover;  -able.] 
1 1.  That  may  or  can  be  discovered,  found 
oat,  revealed,  or  detected. 

•*  That  mineral  matter,  which  Is  bo  Intermixed  with 
the  cummon  and  terre'^trial  iiiiLtter,  as  uot  to  be  <(is- 
coveriible  by  huuiiui  Iiiduatrj'." —  Woodward :  A'aturitt 
Bistory. 

*  2.  Open  to  view,  exposed,  apparent,  visible, 

"  They  were  deceived  by  Satan  in  an  oi)eu  and  di*- 
ooverable  apparition,  that  is.  In  the  form  of  a  Berpeni." 
—Browne:  Vulgar  Erronrs, 

dlS-COV'-cred,  pa.  pxr.  or  o.    [Discover.  ] 

dls-COV'-er-cr,  s.    [Eng.  discover;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  reveals 
anytliing. 

*'  DUcowrsn  of  they  know  cot  what" 

Cowpcr  :  Progress  of  Error.  476. 

*  2.  An  explorer, 

•'  The  dtscovereri  and  searchers  of  the  huid,"— So- 
Ul^/h  :  HUL  World,  bk.  il.  ch.  v.,  §  3. 

*3i.  A  Spy,  a  scout. 

"  Send  discoverers  forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies." 

Shaketp  :  2  //ejirff  IV.,  Iv.  \, 

iis-cov'-er-ing,  *  des-cuv-cr*mg, '  dys- 
cur-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.s.    [Discovee.] 

A,  A.  B.  As  pr.  par.  d-  jKirticip.  adj. :  See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  TheaHof  exposing,  revealing, 
detecting,  or  finding  out ;  discovery, 

"  IHacuri/nge  of  cownselle."— /Vom/Jt.  Par** 

*  dis-cov'-^-ment,  s.  [Eng.  discover ;  -ment  ] 

The  iK't  of  discovering  or  revealing  ;  discovery. 

"The  tniie  .  .  .  \>TeHxt  tor  this  ditrfniermenr." 

f.iirfax:  Oodfrvy  of  Boulogne,  bk.  xv..  st.  89. 


•di»-c6v'-ert, 'dls-cov-erte^a.&s.  [o.Fr. 

descovert,  pa.  par.  ol  d^so>vrir ;  Vr.  dicouvert.] 
A«  As  adjecitct : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Uncovei-ed,  exposed,  unpro- 
tected. 

"That  winter maUo  huddb ditconitrt.' 

Ch<iu':rr:  /tream.  4. 

2.  Law:  Not  covert.  Applied  to  a  woman 
who  is  unmarried  or  a  widow. 

B.  As  anbst. :  Anything  or  part  uncovered, 
exposed,  or  unprotected. 

"  AlinaunderBDiot  Mm  la  th«  dttcnvrrtrJ' 

AtlmuTuUr,  7,417. 

dis-cov'-er-tiire,  ».  (Pref.  t/w,  arid  Eng. 
coverture  (q.v.).j  T)ie  state  or  condition  of 
being   free    from    coverture ;  fi-eedom    from 

coverture. 

dis-o6v'-er-y,   •  di8-oov-e*:-le,  «.     [Eng. 

discover;  -y.J 

1.  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  uncovering,  exposing, 
or  making  visible. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  revealiDg,  exposing,  or  making 
manifest. 

"  For  trial  of  faith  where  It  is.  anil  for  tlie  diaoBcry 
of  thoBu  tliat  have  noue,"— Aun^an  .■  PUgrim't  Progress. 
\>U  L 

('>\  Tlie  act  of  making  known  or  public ;  a 
declaration,  adisclfisure. 

"  8he  dj&res  not  thereof  make  dUcovrry." 

Shakeap. :  Rap*  of  luertcct  1,S14. 

(3)  The  act  of  espying  or  perceiving,  or 
gaining  the  first  sight  of. 

*(4).  A  spying  out,  a  reconnoitring. 

'*  Here  ia  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
by  diligeutt/ifloi'cr^."— SftaAeap.  ;  tear,  v.  L 

(5)  Tlie  act  of  finding  out  lauds  or  places 
not  known  before. 
»(6)  Exploration. 

"The  vobige  iiitt;ii(Ie<l  for  the  dUcouerie  of  Cathay." 
— Backlujfl :  I'oynurt,  i.  sat 

(7)  The  act  of  fi  uding  out  and  making  known 
for  the  fiist  time, 

"  Harvey  dlxcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
bat  Wittt  invented  the  steam -ei)gini> ;  and  we  siienk 
with  atrue  dintinction  of  the  inveutiuiui  of  Art,  and 
the  dixcoBerieii  of  Science.'— Tre/M;/*.'  On  the  titiidy  of 
Words,  lect.  vi. 

(8)  The  act  of  detecting  or  finding  out ;  de- 
tection. 

(9)  Tiiat  which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or 
made  known  for  the  fii-st  time. 

•*  Then  si'read  tlie  rich  discovery,  and  Invita 
Maukiud  to  sliare  in  the  divine  delik'ht." 

Cotffper  :  Table  Talk,  7fi2.  753. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Lata  :  The  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any 
matter  by  a  defendant,  in  answer  to  a  bill  in 
CI  I  an  eery. 

"The  powers  of  ol)taIniug  a  discovery  which  the 
courts  of  law  now  possess  "—Blackatone :  Coin.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  17. 

2.  Min. :  The  first  finding  of  the  mineral  de- 
posit in  placeupon  a  mining  claim.  A  di^ovp^ry 
is  necessary  before  the  loGition  can  be  held  by 
a  valid  title.  The  opening  in  whicli  it  is  made 
is  called  a  Discovery-shaft,  a  Discovery -tun- 
nel, <fcc. 

3.  Drama  :  The  unravelling  or  uufolding  of 
the  plot  of  a  play. 

discovery-shaft,  s.    [Discovery.  II-,  2.) 

discovery-tunnel, s.  [Discoveey.IL.S.] 

■^  dis-cra'-dle,  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cradle 
(q.  V.).]  To  come  forth,  to  emerge,  to  originate, 
to  arise. 

"  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this  meteor. 
This  airy  iipparitiou,  flrst  discradled 
From  T»*uruay  into  Portugal." 

Ford  :  Perkin  Wnrbeck,  L  8. 

dis-cra'se,  dis-cras'-ite,  djrs-cras'-Ite, 

5.  IGr.  6us  (ilns).  \\\  comp.  —  bud,  and  Kpdats 
(J:rasis)  =  SL  mixture.  (Dana.)  According  to 
others,  froniGr.  6(S  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
icpaais  (krasis)=^&  mixture,  in  allusion  to  its 
composition.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  massive 
mineral  with  a  metallic  lustre;  colour  and 
streak  silver-wldte,  inclining  to  tin- white, 
souittimes  tarnisiied  yeUow  or  blackish. 
Comp. :  Antimony,  22  ;  silver,  78  =  100  ;  hard- 
ness, S'5 — 4 ;  sp.  gr. ,  9-4^ — 9*S2.  It  is  a  valuable 
and  very  rare  ore  of  silver,  occuning  in  liexa- 
gonal  prisms,  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Bolivia, 
associated  with  other  ores  of  silver,,  native 
ai-senic  and  galena,  and  other  species.  Also 
called  Antimonide  of  Silver,  Antiraonial 
Silver,  &c 


•  di»-cra'^  v.t.    [Gr.  iucrKpa^ia  (diufhrcuiia)^ 

a  i)ad  tiTii.perament :  6v^  (dug)  =  IjiuI,  and 
(cpofftt  (krraxU)  =a  mixture.]  To  di,^lemper, 
to  diuorder  iu  temperament. 

*'  8o  they,  when  O'hI  iiatli  l>ettowed  tbetr  bodl«a  D[>on 
theui.  iw  u'urge\/u»  jialtw:i:B  or  miuiKlcu  Iiuumm  wlivrein 
the  iiiiii'l  UKiy  dwell  wltli  i)itiuiun.'  and  delight,  do 
first,  l>y  till*  will  demeoiiitur,  sliake  and  diMcnueViiiiBk, 
Mid  th(.-it  Ix-liig  altogvtlier  caiulfjaw;  of  roittlriug  them, 
do  flutfur  them  to  run  to  dutU-ucbiou.  — Uarrough: 
Method  ^f  Phy tick,  Wii.     {Naret.\ 

*  dis-cra'^cd,  *  dls  craysed,  a.  [Drs- 
CHASE,  v.]  Ill  a  distt'mpered  coiiditjou  ;  dift- 
ordereid  iu  temperiimunt. 


*  dis-cra'-sie,  «.    [Gr.  Svaxpatria  (duafcnwia).] 

A  distcm}iered  rendition. 

"Souintalgia  and  Psyclmtgliv.  ttte  oueU»  tUterast^ot 
the  body,  the  otii'-i-  the  nnilndtOHud  diHteuii^nitureof 
the  tso\ilG.'—OpttcJc  Gtttste  of  llunujurt,  ViO*.     {Hareg,) 

dis-cras'-ite,  a    [Discrabk,  s.] 

*  diS'-cre-ate,  v.t.    (Pref.  dia.  and  Eng.  cnaU 

(q.v.),]     To  uucreate,  to  annihilate. 

"  Which  doubtless  else  had  dlvreiUeid  alL' 

Bylvcscer:  Da  Barl'ii.  wk.  L.dJiy  ii.,  818. 

dis-ored'-it,  s.    [Pref.  d£s,  and  Eng.  credU 

(q.v.).j 

1.  A  want  or  loss  of  credit  or  reputation; 
disesteem  ;  a  slight  degree  of  disgrace. 

"Came  out  of  the  conflict  without  (fi«cr««fi(. '~- 
Macaultty:  UUL  E>ig.,ch   xiv. 

2.  A  want  of  trust,  belief,  or  confideuce. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  a  loss  of  credit  or 
reputatiou. 

"It  would  not  have  reliBlied  among  my  other  die* 

creUiU.  '—iihnketp.  :   Wintnr'n  Tale.  v.  2. 

dia-cred'-it,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis^  and  Eng.  credit 

(q.v.);  Vr.  i.UcrediU:r.\ 

1.  Not  to  credit  or  believe;  to  liaveuo  faith 
or  belief  in  ;  t«>  disbelieve. 

"  Llry,  however,  discrediu  thU  account,  aud  think* 
thnt  tilt'  .\imUHU8  tliemselvpa were  B.tt^c\ieiX.— Lewis: 
Cred.  Burly  /ivm.  HitL  (I8j5).  cIl  Xili.,  i>t  ii.  5  31. 

'2.  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  make  not 
trusted. 

"To  stand  so  much  upon  the  dltcredifing  the  wtt- 
neases."— .■>(.<(«  Trial*  :  I/uJic  af  Norfolk  (1571). 

3.  To  bring  into  discredit ;  to  bring  reproach 
or  shame  upon  ;  to  disgra<«. 

"O,  Bir.  yoQ  had  tlien  left  uiLseen  awouderful  piece 
of  work;  wliich  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal, 
would  liiive  discrrdi/ed  your  txa.vei.''~dltaJcap: :  An- 
tony £  Cleopatra,  i.  2. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
cretiity  disgrace,  re;woac/r,  aud  scawlul :  *' Dis- 
credit siguihes  the  loss  of  credit;  dtsgi-ace,  the 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  oresteem;r(7woac/istand8 
for  the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproached; 
and  scandal  for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal 
or  offence.  The  conduct  of  men  in  their 
various  relations  with  each  other  may  give 
rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment  which  is 
expressed  in  common  by  thes'-  terms.  Things 
are  said  to  reflect  discredit  or  ditigrace,  to  bring 
reproach  or  scamUil,  on  the  iudividuaL  Tliese 
terms  seem  to  rise  in  sen^e  one  upon  the  other : 
disgrace  is  a  stronger  term  than  discredit;  r^ 
2>roach  than  disgrace;  and  scandal  than  re~ 
proach.  Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credif 
or  respectability;  disfj.^ce  marks  him  out  as 
an  object  of  unfavourable  distinction  ;  reproach 
makes  him  the  subject  of  rejrroadifal  conver- 
sation ;  scandal  makes  him  an  object  of  offence 
or  even  abhoiTence.  .  .  .  Discredit  depends 
much  on  tlie  character,  circumstances,  and 
situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  tliose  who 
are  discredited  .  .  ,  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral 
circumstances  :  wliere  a  nice  sense  of  moral 
propriety  is  I'revalent  in  any  community,  rf(.s- 
grace  inevitably  attaches  to  a  dt-viation  from 
good  moTMls.  licproach RUiX  sanidal  refer  more 
immediately  to  tlie  nature  of  the  actions  than 
to  the  character  of  the  persons."  (jCrabb  :  Eng. 
Synon. ) 

dis-cred'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng. 
credilable(,^l.v').']  Tending  to  briuj:  discredit, 
shame,  or  disgrace  upnn  anylxidy  or  upon 
anything;  not  creditable;  disreputable,  dis- 
graceful. 

"PreserreJ 
From  painful  and  dUcredUahle  Bhucka." 

WordtiDorth  :  Exeartion,  bk.  r. 

dis-cred*-it-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  discredita- 
ble.; -ly.)  In  *a  discreditable,  disgraceful,  or 
disreputable  manner. 

dis-cred'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  era.  [Discredit,  i».5 


tkte,  fat,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  "we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  ^o,  pS^ 
cr*  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  o&b,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  r^e.  full;  try,  S;^rlaiL    «•  ce=e:  ey  =  a.    4ii  =  kir. 
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dXs^red'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
credit, v.]  '¥ 

A.  &  B«  Asjyr.  par,  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Asmibst.:  The  act  of  disbelieving  or  dis- 
trusting; a  disgracing  or  briuging  iuto  dis- 
credit. 

^S-cred'-it-or,  s-  PPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
crcilitor  (q.v.).]     One  who  discredits. 

discreet*  •  dis-cret.  *  dis-crete,  a.  tFr. 
discret ;  Sp.,  Port.,  1^  Ital.  disa-etu,  froiu  Lat. 
discretits,  pa.  par.  of  discerno  =  to  discern 
(q.v.).] 

*  I.  Lit. :  DifTenng,  distinct,  distinguishable. 

"  The  waters  fall  with  difference  discreet." 

Spenser:  F.  <l.,  II.  xii.  71. 

IL  FUjtirativdy : 

1.  Prudent,  wary,  circumspect,  careful  in 
avoidiug  errors  or  evil  and  iu  choosing  the 
best  course  of  action. 

"Cuuiptou  wafiiiot  n  very  discreet  adviaei.":—Sf acatt- 
lay:  ilUt.  Eng.,  cb.  xv. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  with  discretion  and 
circumspection. 

"Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet." 

Cowper:  in  Jlein.  J.  Thornton,  Esq. 

3.  Civil,  obliging,  polite,  courteous.  Qicotck.) 
dls-creet-ly,  *  dis-crete-ly»  *dis-cret- 

ly,  mlv.  [Eng.  t?)screi7,-  -hj.]  In  a  discreet, 
prudent,  wary,  or  cireuiuspect  mauuer  ;  witii 
discretion. 

-Aiitl.  when  I  hop©  his  blunders  are  all  out. 
Hepty  ducrecCli/,  "To  l>e  s^ure— no  lioudt  f 

Cowjfer:  Conversation.  117,  118. 

discre'et-ness,    *  dis-creet-nesse,    s. 

[Eng.  discreet;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being 
discreet ;  discretion,  wanness,  circumspec- 
tion. 

"Patience,  discreefnesscj  and  beuipnitie."— i/bre; 
ImiuQiUtl.  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  iil..  cS.  iii.,  5  58. 

♦dis-crep'-aji9e,  dis~crep'-an-9^,  s.  [O. 

Ft.  discreyiaiice,  from  Lat.  discrejiantia,  from 
discre^tans^  pr.  par,  of  discrepo  =  todifl'er  in 
sound  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  crepo  =  to 
crncklc ;  Sp.  discrepem-ia.]  A  difference, 
variance,  rlisagreement,  or  contrariety. 

"  It  is  chHrsfterized  by  discrepancy  of  testimony  as 

to  Important  events."— /.«w« :  Cred,  Early  Rom.  Mitt- 

(18.^5).  cU.viii.,  5  1, 

*  dis-crep'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  discrepant, 
from  Lat.  di^crepans,  pr.  par,  of  discrepo.] 

A-  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Differing,  varying,  disagreeing,  at  variance. 

**  In  «  veheuijut  dUcrepant  manner. "  — C«r(y?« .' 
Letien  .t  Speethen  of  frmnireU,  iiL  2. 

2.  Followed  by  from  : 

"  Are  uot  all  lawea  durrepant  from  Qodde's  lawes 
•ael  r'—^a/t;  Bettnf  V.  (an.  2). 

n.  Fig.  :  Suspended,  hovering  between. 

"  Plaining  diacrepaiit  lietweeu  aea  and  sky." 

Keats  :  Endymion,  iil.  StL 

B.  An  si*6s(. :  One  who  disagrees,  differs,  or 
dissents. 

"  If  you  penecnte  heretics  or  discreparUs  they  tmite 
themsi^lvea  iia  to  a  cominoa  defence." — Jer.  Taylor. 

*  dis-cre'se.  •  dis-cres-en,  v.L  [Low  Lat. 
dUureaco,  for  decresco  =  to  decrease  (q.v.); 
ay.  dpscrtcer :  Itjil.  discrescere.]  To  decrease, 
to  bide  or  laLi  away. 

■•  Knoweud  how  tliat  the  feith  discreeetk. 
And  alle  moral  vertu  cesetb."    Gower,  ii.  18''. 

dis-crete,  a.  (Lat.  discretits,  pa,  par,  of  dia- 
cernu.\    [Discreet.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.:  Distinct,  disjointed,  separate. 

"  OUr-rete  quantity,  or  different  iudividuaJs,  are 
mefisured  by  uuniber,  witbout  any  breaking  con- 
tinuity.'— HaU:  Orijfin  of  Munkiitd. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Discreet,  wary,  prudent. 

"  Diacretv  In  all  hire  wordes  and  hire  dedes." — 
Chaucer  ■  Pnrtu'tt  Titie. 

n.  Techiiicalbi : 

1.  / 'igic:  Disjunctive,  discretive.  [Discre- 
Tivt:.l 

2.  Music:  Apid'ed  to  a  movement  in  which 
the  successive  notes  vary  considerably  in 
pitch. 

3.  Math.:    [Discrete  proportion.] 

4.  Med. :  Applied  to  certain  exanthemata, 
tn  which  the  spots  or  pustules  are  separated 
from  each  other.     It  is  opposed  to  confident. 

(1)  Discrete  proportio)i :  A  proportion  in 
whieh  the  nitio  of  the  first  term  to  the  second 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  thiid  to  tlie  fourth, 
but  not  ecpial  to  that  of  the  second  to  the 


third  :  tlms  :J  :  6  ;  ;  8  :  10  is  a  discrete  propor- 
tion, because  the  ratio  of  (j  to  S  is  not  llie 
same  as  that  of  3  to  ti,  or  of  8  to  16.  The  I'r;)- 
portion  3  :  6  :  ;  12  :  24  is  a  continued  propor- 
tion or  a  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Di-tcrete  quantity:  One  which  is  discon- 
tinutjiis  ill  its  parts. 

*  dis-crete,  t'.(.  [Lat.  dUcretus.]  To  sepa- 
rate, to  make  into  distiuot  or  discontinuous 
parts. 

"  It»  body  Ih  left_  troporoufl,  and  not  dlscreted  by 
atomic;^!  termluatious.  — Uroume:  Vulgar  Erroitrg, 
bk.  11..  ch.  L 

diS'Cre'-tlon  (or  as  dis-cresh'n)»  *  dls- 
cre-ci-on, '  dis-cre-cl-oun,  s.  [Fr.  dis- 
cretion; yp.  dlscreciuiL ;  Ital.  dlhcrezioiie,  from 
Lat.  discretio  =  a  separation,  dittl*rencc,  from 
discretus,  pa,  par,  of  discerno  =  to  sepaiate, 
to  discriminate.] 

*  I,  Lit. :  A  separation,  a  distinctioD,  a  dif- 
ference. 

"To  shew  their  (leapictency of  the  poor  Gentiles,  and 
to  pride  tliemselves  iu  their  prerogative  aiitldiacretio}i 
from  ihem."'  JJedc:  Diatribe,  p.  VH. 
II,  Figuratively : 

1.  The  power  or  faculty  of  distinguishing 
things  that  ditt'er,  or  of  discerning  and  dis- 
criminating correctly  between  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  useful  or  injurious ;  discemmuut, 
judgment. 

"  He  was  master  not  only  of  his  art.,  bfit  of  his  dis- 
crcC ion."— Pope:  Uuiners  udytsey  (Fostsciipt). 

2.  Prudence,  sagacity,  circiunspection,  dis- 
creetness, judgment. 

"He  liad  not  the  dis':retion  either  to  stop  his  ears. 
or  to  know  fruiu  v.lieiice  those  bkLSplieiiiies  cama" — 
Jiunyan  :  Ftlgnnis  Prugress,  pt   i. 

3.  The  liberty  or  power  of  acting  according 
to  one's  own  judgment  without  the  control  of 
others ;  freedoni  uf  action. 

"  He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  tue  costs  i<t  the  proceeding."— il/uc«u- 
lay  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

4.  Civility,  politeness,  courtesy,  propriety 
of  conduct.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  never  eaw  ony  thing  o"  her  but  the  height  o* 
dttcretioii.''—Stxon  &  Gael,  iii.  96. 

5.  Kindness  shown  towards  a  stranger  in 
one's  house ;  hospitality. 

Tf  (1)  To  surrender  at  discretion :  To  surren- 
der oneself  without  any  stipulation  or  terms  ; 
to  give  oneself  up  or  over  unconditionally. 

(2)  Toannve  at  ovcomc  to  years  of  discretion  : 
To  arrive  at  an  age  when  one  is  capable  or 
qualihed  to  exercise  and  follow  one's  own 
judgment. 

%  For  the  difference  between  discretion  and 
judgment,  see  Judgment, 

"  ^(a-cre'-tion-gJl,  a.  [Eng.  discretion,;  -aL} 
Left  to  the  discretion  of  any  person ;  discre- 
tionary. 

"  All  this  amounts  not  to  anv  thing  of  a  discretional 
authority  placed  in  the  Itauds  of  tutelar  aiigeb."— 
Buhop  Uortely  :  SermKug.  ii  116. 

*  dis-cre'-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  discre- 
tional; -ly.]  At  or  according  to  discretion  ; 
diseretionarily. 

"  If  hour  may  be  used  ditcretio^uUlu  as  one  or  two 
syllablcB.  poM'«wmiiy  surely  be  allowed  the  sauielati- 
tuile."— jV(i»t«;  Elenumts  of  Orthoepy,  p.  80. 

*  dis-cre'-tlon-a-ri-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  discre- 

tionary ;  -ly.]  A'ccordiug  to  one's  discretion 
or  judgment;  at  discretion. 

dis-cre'-tion-ar-3^,  a.  [Eng.  discretion  : 
-itry.]  Left  to  or  depending  on  the  discretion 
of  any  person  ;  to  be  exercised  or  used  ac- 
cording to  one's  discretion,  uncontrolled  by 
any  other. 

"  The  •liscreflonary  ^wera  which  anch  Rovemmenta 
commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers."^ 
Smi/A  .■  fVeatfh  uf  Jfationt,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  viL 

dis-cret'-ive,  o.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
disnretiviis,  from  discretus,  pa.  par.  o!  discerno  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  discretivo.) 

*  X.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Disjunctive,  separatmg  ;  opposing. 

"Aditcrelire  coureptualist.*— Co  tei-K^e, 

2.  Separate,  distinct 
II.  Technically : 

1,  Gram. :  Disjunctive.  [Discretive  dis- 
tinction.] 

"The  conjunction  here  is  discret ive."  — Gregory  : 
Jfotes  on  .Scripture,  p.  80. 

2.  Logic:  [Discretive  proposition.] 

%  (I)  Discretive  distivciion :  A  di.stinction 
which  implies  opposition  or  contrariety,  as 
well  as  dillercnfte. 


(2)  Discretive  proposition:  A  proposition  Id 
wliiili  some  various  or  seeming  oppodition, 
distinction,  or  dilferunce  is  noted  by  the  par- 
ticles but,  titougk,  yei,  &c. 

*  dis-cret'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  discretive; 
-ly.]      in  a  diseietive  manner;    to  mark  or 

exiiress  distinction. 

"The  plural  nuinl>er  being  used  dlMcrettaely.  to  not* 
out  and  (lesl)ju  one  ul  uia,ny."—iiiahop  Ui-Jutrdton  :  On 
the  Uld  7'vaiainent,  y.  'j:i7. 

*  dis-crim'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Fonned  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  diicriinituibiti!*,  from  disa'iinen  (genit. 
discrimini.s)=  a  seiiaiution,  a  mark  of  distinc- 
tion.] [Uisctti.MiN.\TE.]  That  mayor  can  be 
distinguished  or  discriminated. 

*  dis-crim'-in-ai,  s.  \  Lat.  discriminalis,  from 
di6cruiie}i.]  A  Icrin  applied  in  ]ialniistry  to 
the  line  marking  tlie  separation  lietwceii  the 
hand  and  tlio  arm  ;  called  also  Uie  Dragon's- 
tail. 

dis-crim'-m-ant,  a.    [Lat.  diacriminana,  pr. 

I>ar.  iit  di.scriiiii)ui.\ 

Math. :  The  cliniinant  of  the  n  partial  dif- 
ferentials of  any  homogeneous  fimctiuQ  of  n 
variables.    [Eliminant.] 

dis-crixn'-m-ate,  v,t.  &.  i.    [Lat.  discrimina- 

tus,  jia.  ]iar.  of  discriini7io  =  to  separate,  to 
distiugui.sli,  from  <lif>crivie7i.  (genii,  discriminis) 
=  a  separation,  a  mark  of  distinction  :  dis  = 
away,  ajiait,  and  cerno  =  to  separate,  to  de- 
cide.]   [Discern.] 

A.  Trajisitive: 

1.  To  distinguish,  to  mark  or  observe  Uie 
djllerence  or  distinction  between. 

*  2.  To  select  or  pick  out ;  to  choose. 

"  That  discrimiiuiting  mercy,  to  which  alone  yoQ 
owe  your  exemptiou  from  miseries.' — lioyle. 

*  3,  To  separate  from  others  ;  to  set  on  one 
side. 


4,  To  distinguish  by  marks  of  difference  ;  to 
make  a  difference  between. 

■"The  Almighty  Maker haa  throoghout 
IHscriminated  each  from  each." 

Voioper:  Task,  iv.  IIW,  7^6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  mark,  discern,  or  note  the 
difference  between  things  ;  to  make  a  distino 
tiun  or  difference. 

"  At  length  mankind 
Had  reached  the  8lnew>  tiniiiies.s  of  tlieir  youth 
And  could  din-riminate  nnil  argue  well.  " 

Cowper  t   Task,  T.  2ST-89. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  discrimiTiaie 
and  to  distinguish,  see  Distinguish. 

*  dis-orim'-in-ate.  o.  [Lat.  discriminatus, 
pa.  jiar.  uf  discrimino.]  Distinguislied,  dis- 
tinctive, distinct ;  having  the  difference 
marked, 

"  Oysters  and  cockles,  iind  muscles,  which  move  no^ 
have  uo  discriminate  atx."— Bacon :  //atural  IJistory. 

dis-crun'-in-a-ted,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Discri- 
minate, v.) 

*  dis-crim-xn-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iiiscri- 
viimite ;  -ly.]  In  a  discriminating  manner ; 
with  discrimination,  distinctly. 

"  His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  baa  in  this  Preface 
very  judiciously  and  discriuLiiuiteiy  expUuued."— 
Johnson:  Lioea  of  the  Poets  ;  Sliertttoiic. 

*  dis-crim'-in-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  discrivi- 
inute ;  -ness.]  IJisti  net  ness,  distinctiveness  ; 
marked  difference. 

dis-crim'-in-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.   [Dis- 
criminate, v.] 
A*  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verbX 

B.  ,4s  adjective: 

1.  Serving  to  discriminate  or  dlstingaish; 
distinguishing,  distinctive. 

■•  Souls  have  no  discriminating  hne." 

Vowfcr:  CliarUif,  JOi. 

2.  Distinguishing  or  noting  with  marks  of 
difference  or  distinction. 

3.  Having  the  faculty  of  discriminatloo  ; 
able  to  discriminate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  power  of  distis- 
gnishing;  discrinnnation. 

dis-crim'-in-at  ing-IJr,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
crlminating :  -ly.]  Inadiscriminatingmanner; 
with  di.-^crimiuatiou  or  judgment. 

■'  Very  nicely  and  discrimimt finely  dreBSed."—  WhtU 
ucy :  Heal  Polks,  ch,  xiit, 

dis-crim-in-a'-tlon,  s.    [Low  Lat  HscrimA- 

natio,  from  discriminutns.] 


boil,  boy;  poiit.  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,  ph  =£ 
-cian,  -tlan  -  shan*    -tion.  -sion  ~  shun ;  -(ion,    $ion  =  zhun.      -cious,  -clous,  -sious  ~  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &.<i.  =  bel,  d^ 
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discriminative — discusser 


1.  The  net  of  distin^^uishing  or  discrinii- 
uatiriy  between  two  or  more  things. 

"  AaHtiroHliuuUI  timhe  aHv^ discritninatUmlM^tvtetn 
thuw)  tliitt  Kill,  Hiiil  tltosd  who  lira  uut,  ttio  iirujwr 
obJucUt  u(  kl,' — Adduoit :  Spectator. 

2.  Tlie  piiwer  or  faculty  of  discriininatiiig 
or  distiiiguisliing  CTitically  bitweeu  dilt'erent 
things  ;  diseeinment,  jienttralion,  jiidgniuut. 

*3.  Thut  which  discriminates,  distingnishes, 
or  serves  as  a  nwnk  of  note  or  <iistinction  ;  u 
distinetivu  or  discriminative  mark  or  feature. 

"  Glvo  enuli  imrty  its  deiioiniiiatioii.  tlisthirtJun.  aii<I 
tlUcrimiiuttioii."—lJitU:  Contempt.,  Vol.  L  ;  O/Jietigiott^ 

4.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  dis- 
tiuguished,  or  distinct 

"Not  ntt«iiOin^  BuSlcieiitly  to  thU  dttcrimin^tton 
ot  tLe  (liiroreut8tjiea  of  imlutbig."— Sir  J,  IteynoUlt  : 
Due  in. 

*  5.  A  quarrel,  recrimination. 

"  Repro.ichi-B  aud  all  KorUof  uiikiud(ibrKm<tiaffo>u 
BUCce«UttL  ■— yaoteJ:  Life  of  WHHam»,\.  16.    {Datiei.) 

\  For  tlie  difference  between  (iiscriminofioTi 
and  discimmAnt,  see  Discernment. 

dis-crim'-m-a-tive,a.  [Eng.dificrimtna((e); 

1.  Serving  to  distinguish  or  make  distinct ; 
distinguishing,  distinctive,  cliaracteristic. 

"These  digrrimittntive  luulifea  Imve  ns  great  a  rate 
•et  uin>u  theui.'— //««:  CotUempl..  vol  i. ;  0/  JMigion, 

2.  Discriminating ;  observing  distinctions 
or  dilferences. 

"  niscriminittivt!  Providence  knew  l>efiire  the  uature 
and  wjurse  of  all  thlii^."— i^or«.-  Antidote  agaiutt 
AthvUin. 

•  dis-crim'-in-a-tive-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  dis- 
criml native;  -ly.]  In  adiscriminating manner ; 
with  discrimination. 

"  Worthily  aud  duerimituuively  used,"  —  Jied«  .- 
Diatrilte,  \k  62. 

dis-CXim'-m-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  dis- 
criminates. 

•  dis-crim-in-a'-tbr-y,  a.  Eng.  discrimina- 
tor; -y.]    Discriminating,  discriminative. 

•  diS-crun'-in-OUS,  a.  [Low  Lat.  discrim- 
iu"-:;us^  from  Lat.  discriiiien  (genit.  liiscrim- 
i/itA).J     Dangerous,  hazardous,  criticaL 

*■  Any  kind  of  spitting  blood  ItDports  a  very  di»- 
crtmtnou«  etate."— //arrey  ■  On  Congumptton. 

•dis-cri've,  v.t.  [Describe.]  To  describe; 
to  'iJATiate, 

••  The  batt«UU  and  the  man  I  will  ditcriue. " 

Douglas :  Virgil,  xllL  S. 

•  dis-cr<5^^',  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  English 
crown  (q.v.).]  To  divest  or  deprive  of  a 
erowiL 

•'  The  chief 
H^MM  royal  Btill.  tboogh  with  her  head  diMcrofan'd," 
Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  iv.  i«7. 

•  dis-crif^n  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discrown.] 

dis-cr4$itrii'-ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
crown.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  de- 
priving of  a  crown. 

•  dis-cru'-9i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  discruciattis, 
pa.  par.  of  discntcio  :  dis  (intens.),  and  cnicio 
=  to  torture;  crux  (genit.  crucis)  =  a  cross.] 
To  torture,  to  pain  exceedingly. 

"  Ducruciate  a  man  in  deej^  distresse.** 

Berrick :  Beaperidea,  p.  257. 

•tfus-cru'-5i-at-mg,  a.  [Discrhciate.] 
Tortunng,  exceedingly  painful,  excruciating. 

"To  single  hearts  doubling  is  dUcruciating.' — 
Browne:  Chriitian  Jforalitg.  iL  42. 

discs,  s.  pi.     [Disc.) 

•di»-<m'-l>i-t6r-y'.a.  [LowLat.  disc^tbiUmus, 
from  Lat.  discumbo  =  to  lie  down.]  Fitted  or 
intended  for  the  posture  of  leaning  or  re- 
clining. 

••  Th»t  custom,  by  deffrees.  changed  their  cubiculary 
trtim  .»a>  discaltUory. ' — Broums :  ViUgar  Errourt, 
nk.  v..  ch.  vL 

•dis-ciil'-pate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  disculpo,  from 
Lat  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  ciilpatus,  pa.  j.ar. 
of  culpa  =  to  blame  ;  atfpa  =  a  fault,  blame  ; 
Ft.  disciilper,  Sp,  disadpar^  ItaL  discolpare.] 
To  frw  from  blame  or  fault,  to  exculpate,  to 
excuse. 

*■  ^\  y  dUnilpafln^  hUn  ttran  the  charge  of  fear  would 
awaken,  iii  eome  of  you.  a  etispicioii  of  a  less  rtefeu- 
■ihle  motive  for  that  retreat- '—wisAf on.-  J^ast  Sermon 
(1758),  Be/,  ji.  m. 

•  dis-<:ul'-pa.t-ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [DiscuL- 

PATE,  v.] 


*  dis-ciil -pat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Dis- 

culpate,] 

A,  &.  "R,  As  3rr.  par.  ^  particip.  ad^.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :'  The   act  of  exculjiating  or 

excusing  ;  discuI]tation. 

*  dis-cul-pa'-tion,  s.  [Fi-.J  The  act  of  ex- 
culpating ur  excusing  ;  exculpation. 

"  Formed  ujwii  n  jilan  uf  ajKdogy  and  ditculpation." — 
Burke:  The  t'rcacnt  /fucontcidt. 

*  dis-ciil'-pa-tor-^.  a.  [Pref.  dw.  and  Eng. 
cnlputory  (q.v.).J  Tending  to  exculpate  or 
excuse. 

*  dis-CUm'-ben-C^,  s.  [Lat.  disctimbeiis,  pr. 
])ar.  of  dlsciunho  =  to  lie  down.]  Tlie  act  or 
practice  of  reclining  at  meals,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ancients. 

"Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the  custom  of  dU- 
cnmfirnci/  at  lue-iLs,"— Z/rownc ;  Vui'jar  £rrourt,  bk. 
v.,  ch.  V. 

'  dis-cum'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
CHiiU/er  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  any  encum- 
brance or  impediment ;  to  disencumber,  to 
disburden. 

"  HU  limbs  dUcumturn  of  the  clluging  vest. 
And  biuds  the  aiicred  cincture  round  bin  breast," 
r<jj/c :  Jlonutr'i  Odyueg,  v.  174, 17S, 

*dis-ca're  (1),  v.t.    [Discover.] 

1.  To  disclose,  to  reveal. 

"  The  plalne  trouth  \Tito  me  dUcure." 

Lydgatc :  dtorie  qf  Thebei,  pt  U. 

2.  To  watch  closely. 

"  We  gif  Messapus,  the  yeltiit  to  dUntre, ' 

Douglas :   Virgil.  280,  U. 

*  dis-CU're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  cure 
(q.v.).]  To  free  from  a  care,  duty,  office,  or 
charge. 

"Some  benefices  have  actual  or  habitual  core  of 
Bouls  :  others  have  cure  habitually,  and  are  (f/wured 
actually  •  others  neither  actually  nor  habitually,  but 
utterly  ditcured-'—Dr.  Tooker :  /"airie*  uf  the  Church 
U6oif,  p.  3S. 

*  ^S-c&r'-rent  (1).  a.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
current,  a.  (q.v.)]     Not  current,  not  in  use. 

"  IHtcurrent  lu  all  catboUcks'  countries."— Sir  £ 
Sandys  :  Slate  of  A«tv*o'<- 

*  dis-^ur'-rent  (2),  a.  [Lat.  discurrens,  pr. 
par.  of  disciirro  =  to  run  about :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  aud  curro  =  to  run.]  Wandering,  run- 
ning here  and  there.    {Coks.) 

*  dis-cur-sa'-tiozi,  s.  [Lat  discursatio,  from 
discvrso  =  to  run  hither  and  thither.]  A 
nmning  about  from  place  to  place. 

' '  Mak  ing  long  discurtations  to  leam  strange  tonguaa. " 
~-Gaule     Mag- Astro- Mantix,  p,  5i 

*  dis-CUr'-Slon,  s.  [Lat.  discursio,  from  dis- 
curro  =  to  run  apart,  or  in  different  ways: 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  atrro  =  to  run.] 

L  Lit. :  A  running  about. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  A  wandering  or  rambling ;  a  passing  from 
one  subject  to  another. 


J'lutarch.  p.  109. 

2.  A  rambling  or  desultory  talk  or  writijig ; 
diffuse  treatment  of  a  subject 

"Because  the  word  discoui'se  is  commonly  taken  for 
the  coherence  and  consequence  of  words,  I  wilt,  to 
avoid  equiv:>catiuu.  call  it  discuraion."  -Hobbes. 

3.  The  act  of  discoursing  or  reasooing ;  a 
discourse. 

•  diS-cur'-sist,  s.  [Lat  discurs(us),  pa.  par. 
of  dlscurro,  and  Eng.  suff.  -int.]  A  discoiu*ser. 
an  arguer,  a  disputer. 

"  Great  dUcurttsts  were  apt  to  intrigue  a&ira.'— /_ 
Addison:   West  Barbary  {1671).     jPrei) 

dis-cur'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  discursif,  from  Lat. 
discursits,  pa.  ]iar.  of  discuTTO.] 

*  1.  Passing  from  one  subject  to  another; 
wandering. 


2.  Rambling,  desultory,  unconnected. 

'  Into  these  discursive  notices  we  have  allowed  our- 
telve^t  to  enter.'  -De  Quinciy. 

3.  Reasoning,  rational.  argumentative(some- 
times  written  di^oursh^e.  q.v.). 

"  R;itioiial  aud  discursive  methods  are  only  fit  to  b« 
maileuseof  upon  iihilosoi)heTs."~Atterbury  :  Sermon*. 
voL  iil.  5  8. 

•  dlS-cur'-sive-l^?,  adv.  [Eng.  discursive; 
'ly.]  By  i>ro(ess  of  reasoning  or  argument; 
argiiniejitiitively. 

■'  W'e  do  dlsrurtiPefjf.  and  by  way  of  ratiocination. 
de<luce  oue  thing  from  another."— Jfo/e .*  Origin  of 
Mankind.  \>.  2-J- 


*  di8-Our'-aive-&eSB,   s.      [Eng.  ditcurtive; 

-Ji<i3.]      7ii^  proccJis  of  reafiomug   or  argu- 
ment. 

"Tlie  exercise  of  our  mixids  lu  ratloDalu{«rur«lrencM 
alwut  thiujpi  iu  queat  of  trutli."- i/arrow;  Hermun*, 
No.  3. 

'  dis-CUr'-SOr-ir,  a.  [Uxt.  discursor,  and  Eng. 
adj.  siill.  -y.]  Having  the  natuj'e  of  reajiouing 
or  ai'guuieiil ;  rational,  argunientalivc. 

".  .  .  textuate  ( interchant'ed j  with  dUeuraorle."^ 
Up.  UaU  :  Works,  voL  L  (Dedlc). 

*  dis~cur'-suB»  s.  (Lat. J  A  discourse,  reason- 
ing, argument,  treatise. 

dis'-C&s,  8.    [Lat,,  from  Gr.  fiitricoc  {diskos)  s 

a  quoit.] 

1.  A  quoit;  a  flat,  spherical  piece  of  iron, 
stone,  Lii.,  n^ed  by  the  aueieuts  to  tlirow  as  s 
<Iuoit     (Discobolus.] 

2.  A  disc  (q.v.), 

dia-ciiss',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lai.  discussus,  pa,  par.  of 
di^cittio  =  to  shake  asunder:  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  '/"«'w  =  to  shake ;  Fr.  discuter  ; 
b]).  disciUir ;  Ital.  discuttre.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  I.  To  breiik  up,  to  dissolve  (of  material 
things). 

"My  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade  to  iUscum  pim- 
ples."—rAe  liujidtler.  No.  130. 

*  2.  To  l)ieak  up,  to  destroy,  to  dissolve  (of 
imviateriaX  things). 

■■Many  art*  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings <rf 
uewaHectiou."-  Wott<^:  IMUf.  Wotton. 

*  3.   To  disi)el.  to  drive  away. 


I  in  French  to  him.  '—Shakeap.  ; 


*  4.  To  lay  or  put  aside,  to  shake  ofil 

"  All  regard  of  shame  she  had  diacuat." 

Spenser :  F.  ft.,  UL  L  4t. 

*  5.  To  examine  into,  to  investigate. 

"Crist  .  .  .  sal  iu  dume  sitte  aud  ducuuf  alls 
tlij-ug."     Uampole:  Pri4:ke  qf  CvnscieTice,  t.HJ- 

6.  To  debate,  to  consider  or  examiue  by 
arguments  verbally  ;  to  argue  or  dispute  upon. 

"The  C'ouimoufl  had  begrui  to  c/ii'-uM  a  momeutoos 
queatiou."— i/ucifu^y .'  Hal.  Hng.,  ch.  xi. 

'  7-  To  sj>eak  out,  to  declare,  to  explain,  to 
teU. 

"  Ditcusa  the  i 
Seitry  V.,  iv.  4. 

8.  To  try  or  consume  by  eating  or  drinking; 
as,  to  discuss  a  fowl,  &c.     (jUoUoq.) 
•  •  9.  To  finish  off. 

"This  troublesome  business  may  be  diacuaaed." — 
Smollett:  Humphrey  Clinker.  L  177. 

H.  .'Scots  Law  : 

1.  To  proceed  against  a  debtor  under  any 
obligation  before  proceeding  against  his  surety 
or  smeties,  in  a  case  where  tlie  parties  are 
not  boimd  jointly  aud  severally. 

2.  To  pi-oceed  against  an  heir  for  any  debt 
due  by  his  ancestors  iu  respect  of  the  subject 
inherited,  before  proceeding  against  any  of 
the  other  heirs. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  shake,  to  destroy,  to  break  to  pieces. 

"Consider  the  threefold  efTect  of  Jupiter's  trisuUr, 
to  bum,  discuss,  aud  terebrat«." — Brovme:  Vulgar 
Errours. 

2.  To  debate,  to  consider ;  to  examiue  by 
argument  and  reasoning. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
cuss and  to  exaviine  :  "  Duscussion  is  altogether 
carried  on  by  veibal  and  personal  commimi- 
cation  ;  exauiinatlon  proceeds  by  i-eading,  re- 
flection, and  obseiTation  ;  we  often  examiHie 
thei-efore  by  discussion,  which  is  properly  one 
mode  of  examination  :  a  dtscus^iicm  is  always 
carried  on  by  two  or  more  pei-sous  ;  an  erami- 
iiation  may  be  carried  on  by  one  only;  politics 
are  a  frequent,  tliougli  not  always  a  pleasant 
subject  of  discussion  iu  social  meetings  :  com- 
plicated questions  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
examined;  discussion  serves  for  amusement 
rather  tlian  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  the  cause 
of  truth  seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit 
from  it,  although  the  minds  of  men  may  be- 
come invigoiuted  by  a  collision  of  sentiment; 
examination  is  of  gi'eat  practical  utility  in  the 
direction  of  our  conduct :  all  decisions  must 
l»e  partial,  un.iust,  or  imprudent,  which  are 
made  without  previous  examination."  {Crahb : 
Eng.  Syuon.) 

dis-cussed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disctres.) 

d£3-cu3S'-er,   s.     [Eng.  discuss;   -er.]     One 
who  ttiscusses,  debates,  or  argues  a  question. 


&te«  f5,t,  f&re,  ^mldst.  what,  fall,  f^tlier;  we,  wet.  here,  oamel.  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t, 
•r,  wore.  wgU,  worK,  wh4i  son ;  muta  eiijx  cure,  miite.  cur.  rule,  ftiU ;  tary.  Syrian.    a.Ge  =  Q.   ey-a.   qu-  kw. 


discussing— disease 
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Abl-CU8S'-ing,   '  dis-ciiss'-yng,  pr.  par., 

n.,  &  .s.     [Discuss.] 

A.  4;  B.  -43  i>r.  par.  dtparticip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  vcrt»>. 

C.  As  Siibst. :  The  ant  of  debating,  examin- 
ing, or  arguing  a  question. 

"His  un  ige  w.i^  to  cuiuiult  the  ducussina  of  causes 
I)rivateiy  tu  rertaln  jjersuus  leamixl  in  the  laws." — 
A}/tiffe:  Purcrgo'i. 

dls-ciis'-slon  for  dis-cush'n).  ^<:.    [Lat.  dis- 
citssio,  from  disciissu*,  pa.  par.  of  disdttio ;  Pr. 
discussion;  Sp.  dlscusion ;  Ital.  discussioTU.] 
I,  Ordinary  Layigiiage  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  breaking,  "esolvlng,  or 
diBsipating  ;  as,  a  tumour,  &c. 

2.  Fiff. :  The  act  of  disctissib^  debating,  or 
arguing  a  point;  the  agitation  or  ventilation 
of  a  question  or  subject ;  debate,  argument. 

"There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  some  ncrimonioiu 
discustion  took  place." — Macaul^ly :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xri 

II.  Techniadly : 

1.  IjUw  :  The  proceeding  against  a  principal 
debtor  before  proceeding  against  his  surety  or 
tnretica,  or  against  an  heir  for  a  debt  due  by 
his  ancestor  in  respect  of  the  subject  inherited 
before  proceeding  against  the  other  heirs. 

2.  Surg. :  (See  extract). 

"  iHM:uanon  or  resolution  Is  nothing  else  but  breath- 
Idk  out  the  humciura  by  Insensible  traiisplraliou.~— 
Witanuin  :  Surfer!/. 

t  ^S-CUS'-Sion-al,  a.  [Eng.  dUcmsiou;  -a/.] 
Of  or  pertaining  "to  discussion;  made  iu  dis- 
cussion. 

"The  diseti4itional  remarks  made  in  his  paxwr  on 
ferro-inanganeae."— -Vr.  (fautii^'s  .Speech  at  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  Time$,  April  3.  1876. 

•  djs-cus'-sive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  discussif,  from 

Liit.  discussus,  pa,  par.  of  disetitio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  dis- 
cussing, resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or 
other  coagulated  matter  ;  discutient. 

"  It  Is  astringent,  bithig.  discustive.  and  drying."— 
BoUand:  Plinie,  bk.  xxxi.,  ch.  ix. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  the  power  or  tending  to 
resolve  or  dissipate  doubts ;  determining, 
decisive,  conclusive. 

"Til  resolve  all  its  doubts  by  a  kind  of  peremptory 
an<l  dhcmtive  voice."" — Hopkint :  Sermons,  No.  13. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
wliirli  has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing, 
resolving,  or  breaking  up  tumours  or  other 
coagulated  matter  ;  a  discutient. 

diS'CUSf ,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Discuss.) 

*  dis'-cu'-ti-ent  (or  tient  as  shent),  a.  k  s. 

(Lat.   discuti'ens,    pr.    par.    of   dhctitio  =  to 
scatter.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
discussing  or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated 
matter  ;  discussive. 

"  I  then  made  tlie  fomentation  more  discutient  by 
iheadditloii  of  salt  and  sulphur." —  Wisenuin:  Surgery. 
bk.  i..  ch.  vii. 

B.  As  siibst.:  A  medicine  or  preparation 
whiih  has  the  power  or  quality  of  discussing 
or  dissipating  morbid  or  coagulated  matter;  a 
discu.'^sive. 

"  Make  your  bandnges  more  strict,  and  foment  with 
disctitiffnts." — Wiseman  :  Surgery,  ijk.  vii..  ch.  1 

•^S-rfis'-tdmed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
customed  (q.v.),]     Unaccustomed. 


disdain,  *  de-deyn,  *  des-daln,  *  dis- 
deyne,  "dis-deign,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
dein,  desdaing ;  Prov.  desdeing:  Fr.  dedain  ; 
8p.  desdeHo ;  Port,  desdrm ;  Ital.  disdcgtm  : 
from  O.  Fr.  desdi'qner ;  Prov.  desdegnar ;  Sp. 
desdeJIar;  Ital.  disdcgnare;  Fr.  d^daigner  = 
to  disdain  :  O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  O.  Fr.  degncr=  Lat.  dignnr  =  to  think 
wortliy  ;  digniis  =  worthy.]    [Deion.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  think  or  look  upon  as  unworthy  of 
notice  ;  to  consider  worthless ;  to  scorn,  to 
despise,  to  contemn ;  to  feel  an  utter  con- 
tempt or  scorn  for. 

"And   when  the  Philistine  looked  about  and  saw 
David,  he  ditdained  him.'" — 1  Sayn.  xvIL  42. 

2.  To  reject,  refuse,  or  despise  as  unworthy 
of  oneself. 

"  Those  tbnt  did  what  she  dlsdainsd  to  do." 

Waller-  Death  of  Lady /tich. 

*3.  To  fill  with  scorn  or  contempt.  (Sir 
P.  ^hmj  :  Arcadia,  iv.) 

B.  I ntraii4titive : 

1.  To  tliink  or  look  upon  anything  as  un- 


worthy of  oneself;  to  scom  ;  to  refuse  with 
scorn  or  indignation. 

'"A  ituiierous  spirit  would  have  diadtiined  to  insult  a 
party  which  could  uot  reuly.'—MitcauUty;  Hitt.  Hu;/., 
ch.  11  i. 

'  2.  To  be  indignant ;  to  be  filled  or  moved 
with  indignation,  anger,  or  seorn. 

"Thi*  priiicis  uf  prestisand  scrihia  . .  .  dedeyneden.' 
-  Wyvl'ffe  :  Matt.  xxi.  15. 

TI  For  tlie  difference  between  to  disdain  and 
to  contemn,  see  Contemn. 

dis  da'in.  "  de-dayn.  *  dedcyn,  *  dis- 
deln,  "  dls-da  ne,  *  dis-deine,  "^  dis- 
deigne,  f.     [Disdain,  v.] 

1.  A  feeling  of  utter  contempt,  combined 
with  haughtiness  and  indignation  ;  contempt, 
scorn. 

"A  minified  expression  of  voluptuousness  and  dis- 
dain In  his  eye  and  on  bia  Up.  —Macaulay :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

'  2.  Indignation,  anger. 


*  3.  Tlie  state  of  being  disdaineil,  scorned, 
or  despised  ;  shame,  disgrace,  ignominy. 

"  Thy  kinsmen  haui^  their  heads  at  this  disdain." 
^hakesf).  :  Rape  of  Liicrece.  fi21. 

*  4.  That  which  is  disdained  or  is  worthy  of 
disdain. 

"  Most  lotbsome,  filthy,  foule.  and  full  of  vile  dis- 
daine.''  Spenser:  F.  «.,  I.  1. 14, 

dis-da'lned,  jt«.  par.  or  a.    [Disdain,  v.] 
A    vi.s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjectiiJe : 

1.  Despised,  contemned,  scorned. 

*  2.  Disdainful. 

"  Reject  the  jeering  and  disdai?ied  contempt 
Of  thLi  proud  king." 

Shakegp. :  1  Henry  /P..  I.  3. 

dis-da'in-er,  s.  [Eng.  disdain;  -er.]  One 
who  disdains,  contemns,  or  scorns. 

dis-da  in-ful.  *  dis-da'in-full,  a.    [Eng 

disilain  ;  ful(l).'\ 

1.  Full  of  disdain,  contempt,  or  scorn  ;  con- 
temptuous, scornful,  haughty. 

"  Marched  ngaiust  the  most  renowne<J  battalions  of 
Europe  \vH\idiid<ii7i/ul  confidence-"— i/ocauZa^.-  I/ist. 
Eng.,  ch.  L 

*  2.  Disdaining,  scorning,  rejecting,  or  re- 
fusing with  disdain. 

"  The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuae  it,  and 
Disdninfid  to  be  tried  by  'f 

S.((-te.v'.  .■  Benry  mi..  iL  4. 

dis-da'in-ful-ly,   *  dis-dein-ful-ly.  adv. 

[Eng,  disdiiiiifnl ;  -ly.)  In  a  ili.sdainful.  scorn- 
fid,  or  conteinptu'ttis  manner  ;  scornfully, 
haughtily  ;  with  disdain  or  contempt. 

"  Then,  from  those  lullinir  fits  of  valu  delight 
Uinouaed  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  dindainfulli/." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

t  dis-da'in-fiil-ness,  "  dis-deign-ful- 
nesse,  s.  I  Eng.  disdainful  ;  -ness.]  The 
qu;dity  of  being  disdainful ;  disdain,  scorn, 
couteni]it. 

•■  flhalt  the  blood  of  her  that  loves  me  then 
Be  aiieriflced  tu  her  disd-ihifulnens  '" 
Daniel :  Passirm  of  a  Distressed  Man,  pL  U. 

dis-da'ln-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disdain,  v.] 
A.  &  B.    As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Af!  sid^st, :  The  act  or  state  of  despising, 
scorning,  or  feeling  disdain  lor. 

"  Say  her  disdiininan  justly  must  be  graced 
With  name  of  chasi." 
Donne :  Dialogue  with  Sir  H.  Wotfon. 

*  dlS-da'in-ish,  n.  [Eng  disdain;  -ish.]  Dis- 
dainful, scornfid,  contemptuous. 

*  dis-da'in-ish-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  disdainisk  ; 
-ly.]    Disdainfully,  scornfully. 

"Not  nuer  Rail  und  sorrowful,  or  disdainis''>ty." — 
Vivrx  :    !itstriic'.  of  a  Chri.ifian  Womun,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xiL 

*  dxs-da'in-ous,  '  des-dayn-ous,  *  dis- 
dein-OUS*  a.  [O.  Fr.  desdaineux;  Fr.  ((c- 
ilaignenx :  Prov.  desdevhns  ;  Sp.  desdefioso; 
Port,  dcsdenhoso  ;  Itjil.  disdegnoso.) 

1,  Disdainful,  scornful. 

"  To  c-wt  H  disdiiinnu.*  and  greuous  loke  vpou  Gisip- 
pufl." — /'Jh/ot :  Oovernour.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xil. 

2.  Unworthy,  disgi-aceful. 

"  Out  of  disilaynmt^  prison  but  a  life." 

C/ia-icer:  Tr  oil  us.  IL  1. 2ie. 

* dis-da'in-ous-ly,  * dis-dayn-oiis-lye, 

adiK  (Eng.  disdainous ;  -ly.]  Disdainfully, 
scornfully. 

"  Remembro  how  dl^diynn^istt/p  and  lothaomly  they 
are  plejiaed  wyth  gyftes."— iiniu  ,■  ApoloQn  (Pref  I. 


•  diS-de'-f-fy,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  (kify 
(q.v.).J  To  deprive  of  or  deny  the  Deity  or 
Godhead  of. 

"These  are  uot  only  gtiUty  of  dinUifi/ing  him." — 
Fellhitin:  Letters,  Ny.  xvii. 

dis-di'-a-clast.  s.  [Gr.  6i?  (din)  =  twice,  and 
5i.ax/^au>  (dialilao)  =  to  break  in  twain.] 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Bnickc  to  an 
aggregation  of  minute  dnuble  refracting  par- 
tiides  a.ssumed  by  him  to  exist  in  muscular 
filiie.  In  the  0]»inion  of  Quain  it  is  by  no 
means  jtroved  that  the  imdecules  whicli  in 
such  cases  produce  double  lelractiun  differ 
from  the  ordinary  ones  of  which  muscle  i« 
composed. 
dis-di-a-clas'-tic,tt.  [Eng.  dwriiactorf(q.v.). 
and  sulf.  -ic] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  Disdiaclasts  (q.v.). 
dis-di-a-pa'-fon,  s.     [Or.  5is  (dis)  =  twice, 
twnfuld,  and  Eng.  diapason  (q.v.).'} 

Music:  An  interval  of  two  octaves,  a  fif- 
teentli.  It  is  also  written  BisdiapasoiL 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

TI  (1)  Disdiapason  diapente  : 

Music :  A  concord  in  a  sextuple  ratio  of  1 : 6. 

(2)  Disdiapason  semi-diajxiite : 

MiLsic :  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  16  :  3. 

(3)  Disdiajxtson  ditone : 

Music :  A  compouDd  consonance  in  the  pro" 
portion  of  10  :  2. 

(4)  Disdiapason  semi-ditone : 

Miisic:  A  compound  concord  in  the  pro- 
portion of  24  :  5. 

*  dis-do'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  doiTig.} 
Not  tliriving, 

di^-ea'^e,  *dis-eese,  *dis-ese,  ^dlss-ese* 

dys-ese,  ^■.  [O.  Fr.  dr.'^a.ise  =  a  sickness, 
disease  :  U.  Fr.  des  —  Lat.  dis  —  away,  apart, 
and  O.  Fr.  aise  =  ease  ;  Ital.  dlsagio.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Originally  general  in  its  meaning.  The 
opposite  of  ease  ;  discomfort,  distress ;  want 
or  absence  of  ease. 

"Wo  to  hem  that  ben  with  child,  and  nuriahen  In 
tho  dales,  for  a  great  dis-se  [Gr.  avdyiCT)  (anangke), 
Vulg.  pressura  magna,  Auth,  Eng.  Vera,  distress] 
echal  be  on  the  erthe,  and  wnitbe  to  this  peple."^ 
Wycliffe  :  Luke  xxi.  23. 

*  2.  Trouble,  disturbance,  disquiet. 

"  He  arered  dysese  and  strif  iu  holy  chlrcba*^ 
Trevisa,  v.  95. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"Theu  wasteful  forth 
Walks  the  dire  power  of  |>e8tileiit  disease." 

Thomson  :  Summer,  l.OM.  1.035. 

4.  Any  disorder  or  morbid  condition,  habit, 
or  use,  monil,  social,  political,  &c. 

*  5.  Contention,  warfare. 

"  Of  this  dissexe  gret  hettis  past 
To  this  Liigate  at  the  liwt 

Wyntown.  vii.  Ix.  169. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  AnimalPhys. :  Anyalteration  ofthenormal 
vittd  processes  of  the  body  under  the  influence 
of  sonic  unnatural  or  hurtful  condition,  called 
the  murbihc  cause.  If  acconi]ianied  by  change 
of  structure,  it  is  called  orgjinic  or  structural ; 
if  not.  it  is  said  to  be  functional.  The  history 
of  disease  includes:  (1)  Symptomatology,  or 
seuieiology,  the  morbid  plienoniena  or  symp- 
toms ;  (2)  etiology,  or  causes  of  disease,  the 
speeilic  agents  or  causes  gencratiiig  or  pro- 
ducing disease  ;  (3)  the  special  locality  or  seat 
of  sti-uctural  disease  ;  (4)  tlie  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  morbid  alterations,  or  lesions,  or  tho 
stamps,  anatomiciil  signs,  or  evidence  of  ita 
existence,  in  connection  with  its  symptoms, 
causes,  and  course  during  life  —  morbid 
anatomy  ;  and  (5)  morbid  histohigv,  or  the 
elementai-y  constituents  of  disease-products. 
There  are  usually  three  periods  :  d*veloi.meut, 
expression,  and  a  series  of  intervals  eitlier 
tendiug  to  improvement,  or  contirmed  condi- 
tions of  ill-health,  according  usualiy  as  the 
disease  is  of  the  acute  or  ol  the  chronic  form. 
The  form  of  disease  may  l>e  neurotic,  dynamic, 
adynamic,  constitutional,  malignant,  heredi- 
tary, cutaneous,  tfec.  The  usual  tendency  of 
disease,  from  the  vis  medicatnx  natures,  is  to- 
wards re(;overy. 

2.  Vegpt.  :  Plants  suffer  from  diseases.  These 
are  of  various  kinds. 

(1)  Secretinnal  disea.ses,  in  which  celluloss 
is  transformed  into  gum,  resir..  or  manna. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  o\er-action  of  normal 
functions. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j<S^l:  cat,  96!!,  chortis.  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xcaophon,  eyist.    ph  =  & 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -^ion  ~  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b§l,  d§l« 
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(2)  Diseases  of  decomposition,  as  gangrene 
or  cjiiiker.  'I'liese  are  iirocessea  of  decay  in 
which  celluloao  is  tiuiisfnrmeii  into  a  nuulHy 
fluid, abrnwii  powder,  oracaiboiiaceous  ntas^. 

(3)  Diseases  produced  by  fungi  and  otlicr 
vegetable  parasites. 

(4)  Diseases  produced  by  the  atUmka  of  in- 
aei^ts  or  other  anituitls.    (Thome.) 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  disease  and 
disorder,  see  Disobdkr. 

'di^-ea'se,  •  dis-eoso,  *  dls~esc,  "  dls- 
esen,   *  dys-eose,  I'.t.    lo.  !•>.  d'>saisir  ; 

Prov.   dezaisir :  ltd.    di.^aginre,  from    O.    Fr. 
dcsaise  =  disease  (q.v.).J 

1.  Originally  In  the  genera!  sense,  to  deprive 
of  case  or  comfort ;  to  distress,  to  trouble,  to 
annoy. 

"Thy  dAtight«r  ta  deud ;  why  ditacuest  tbou  [Qr. 
(TfuAAei?  [tkiUlrii] :  Auth.  Ver.  troublcut]  the  maater 
•uy  further?"— ri^ittti/*  :  Mark  r.  S6. 

2.  To  trouble,  to  disturb. 

"She  wUl  Uatdtteaae  our  bett«r  tnlrtli.'' — 8haA«*p. : 
Ooriotitrius.  l.  X 

3.  To  pain,  to  cause  suffering  to. 
"Atthougli  fgTKKt  HkM  IfeliiBuirurablstooareyu.  yot 

the  hiifhent  iltittree  of  darknoaa  doea  not  utaHdUeaie 
them. ' — Lo-ka. 

4.  To  disturb,  or  awaken. 

"  Many  that  would  have  gone  thftt  wTiy  so  mach 
loved  lilm  ttmt  they  were  luth  tu  dltit'ite  him,  but 
went  nuotber  vfay.'—Armin:  Nat  of  Hinniea  (1608.) 

dl^eas'ed,  a.     [Eng.  disew^e) ;  -ed.) 

*  1.  Troubled,  annoyed,  deprived  of  ease  or 
comfort ;  ill  at  ease. 
" For pitty  of  his  dame,  whom  she  saw  so dUea^ed' 
Speni^:  F  </.  Vr.  iiL  82. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  any 
disease  ;  having  the  vital  functions  deranged  ; 
gick,  disordered. 

"The  dAitattd  have  ye  not  Btrengthened,' — Ast. 
xxxiT,  4. 

•  di^-eas'-ed-ness,  s.  fEng.  diseased  ;  -nessj] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  diseased  ; 
Bickness. 

"  This  Is  a  rcstonttioit  to  some  former  state :  not  thnt 
■tate  of  iiidigeiii:y  and  diseasedTieMS."~Bum^ :  Theojry 
of  the  Earth. 

* dis-ea'^eful,  " dis-ese-ful,  a.  [Eng. 
disease ;  /w^OO 

1.  FiiU  of  trouble,  care,  or  discomfort. 

2.  Troublesome,  annojing. 

**  Diseraceful  to  the  kiog.  aud  dU^aaefitl  to  the 
peopl&  —Baeon:  Charge  at  the  Sets,  t^  tha  Verge. 

3.  Full  of  or  causing  disease. 

"  This  great  hospital,  this  sick,  this  dffew^TUl 
world." — Donne:  DeiKiCiurit  {1^5).  p.  275. 

•  ^[§-©a'§e-f(il-nes9,  s.  [Eng.  dUeastful; 
-n«ss.]    Discomfort,  uneasiness,  annoyance. 

"The  ^iine  «:oti9ideratii>u  made  theiu  attend  all 
dUeas':fiiliiej.ti." — Sidney:  Arcadia, h)s^  UL 

•  di^-ea'se-ment,  5.  [Pret  dis,  and  Eng. 
tasement  (q.v.).]  Trouble,  annoyance,  dis- 
comfort, uneaoine^s. 

"The  travail.  due(u«'n«nb.  and  ndyentures,  of  going 
tiiither  in  i)ers()n," — Bacon :  Coitiid.  on  the  PlaiUa- 
tioru  in  Ireland. 

•  dis-eas'-in?.  a,  [Eng.  diseasit)  ;  -ing.] 
Causing  trouble,  aJinoyance,  discomfort,  or 
uneasiness. 

•dis-eas-y,    *dis-es-y,    "dis-es-ey.   a. 

[Eng.  *dise£e;  -y.]  Uneasy, troubled.  {WycHf.) 

•  dis-edg'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  edged 
(q.v.).]  Deprived  of  the  keenness  of  appetite, 
Batislied,  satiated. 

"  I  grieve  mvBelf 
To  think,  when  thou  shiilt  l>e  difrdgrd  by  her, 
Whi>m  now  thou  tir'st  on.  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  panged  by  me  " 

Shaketp. :  Cifmbettna,  111.  i, 

•  dJs-ed'-i-fy,  v.t.  TPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  edify 
(q.v.).]     To  fail  of  edifying. 

*dis-er-der,  v.t.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  elder 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  an  elder  or  elders,  orof 
the  rank  of  an  elder. 

•  dis-em-bar'-gd,  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embargo  (q.v.).]  To  release  or  free  from  an 
embargo. 

*•  And  then  tUemhargoed  Rosa's  property." — An  Ex- 
dicta'or:  Tit*,^.  March  16.  1877. 

dXa-em-barK',  v.t,  &  i.  [Fr.  d4-seinf)arqiier  ; 
des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  enibarqu£r 
=  to  embark  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans.:  To  cause  to  land  from  a  ship ; 
to  carry  to  land,  to  debark,  to  ]>ut  on  shore. 

"The  military  stores  were  disembark^  tbero.* — 
Maca»tlay  :  Uist.  bng  .  ch.  VL 


B.  Intrans. :  To  land  or  come  on  shore 
from  a  ship  ;  to  quit  a  »hip  for  land. 

"  There,  dit^mbarfcinn  on  the  grren  nea-nlde, 
Wo  liuid  our  cattle,  and  the  a]K)ll  divide." 

I'o/"^ :  iltnner't  Odyuey.  Ix.  MO.  ML 

dis-em-bar-ka'-tion,  s.     (Pref.   dis,   and 

Kn>^.  fnidiarknii'in  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disem- 
barking, landing,  or  causing  to  land  from  a 
ship. 

"Tourvllte  determlm^d  to  try  what  effect  would  be 
produced  by  a  disembarkation."'^  Uacuulat/ :  ffftt. 
Eng.,  cb.  xvL 

dis-eiii-barlE'ed,;7u.par.ora.  [Dibembabk] 
dis-embark'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  a.    [Dis- 

BMBARK.) 

A«  tV  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sttbst. :  Diseinbark&tion,  disembark- 
nient. 

"To  tri.uhle  lilm  In  hia  diumbarking.'^Raleiijh  : 
HiiL  of  H'orfd.  hk.  v.,  ch.  ilL 

"  dis-em-bark'-ment,  s.  [Fr.  disemixtrqiLe- 
mejit.]  Tlic  act  of  disembarking;  disem- 
barkation. 

dis-Sm-bSx'-rass,  v.t.     [Fr.  desembarrasser 

=  to  dispnt'ui;}le  :  d^s  —  Lat.  dis  =■  away, 
ai)art,  and  emJ.mm.is'ier  —  to  embarrass  (q.v.).] 
To  free  from  embarrassment  or  peridexity  ;  to 
clear,  to  free,  to  e.'<tricate. 

"You  will  faavedtfernAnrrdUA^yoanelf  of  allsort  of 
business  that  may  detain  you  here.' — Bp.  Berkeley: 
Letters,  \>.  78. 

dis-em-bar'-rassed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

K-MBAKUASS.] 

dis  em-bSjT'-ras-sing,  pr.  par.,   a  .  &.  s. 

[DiSEMBARRASa.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  freeing  from  em- 
barrassment, or  perplexity,  or  intricacy' ;  dis- 
embarrassment. 

dis-em-bar'-rass-inent.  s.  [Fr.  d^sem- 
harrassmeiit.]  The  act  of  disembarntssing,  or 
freeing  from  einbairassment,  perplexity,  or 
difficulty  ;  the  state  of  being  diserabarrasaed. 

*  dis-em-bay',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embay  (q.v.).]  To  get  out  of,  to  clear  the  bay 
by  navigation. 

"  The  fair  Imiamorata  .  .  . 
Pot  off  from  land ;  and  now  quite  di^emhayed." 

Sfurrliurne :  f't^tuken  LydUu 

*  dis-em-ba'yed,   pa.  -par.  or  a.     [DiSEM- 

BAY.] 

*  dis-em-ba'y-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Dia- 

EMBAY.J 

A,  it  B.  As  in-,  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  prot^ss  of  navi- 
gating clear  of  a  bay. 

*  di'-em-beU'-lsh,  v.t.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
evihellish  (q.v.).^  To  deprive  or  strip  of  em- 
bellishment. 

*  dis-em-bell'-ished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

EUBELLISH.j 

*  dis-em-bit'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embitter  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  bitterness  or 
acrimony  ;  to  make  sweet  and  ]>leasant. 

"Encourage  such  innocent  auiu^eineuts  as  may  dM- 
embitterXhc  muida  of  itieii.  and  uiiikethem  mutually 
rejoice  in  the  same  agreeable  satisfactions."— .ilddison. - 
freeholder. 

*  cUs-em-bif-tered,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dia- 

EMBITTER.] 

*  dJs-ein-b65li'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Fr. 
emboucliure  =  a  mouth.]  The  mouth  or  out- 
let of  a  river,  stream,  &c. 

dis-em-bdd'-ied«  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embodit^i  (q.v.).] 
L  Lit.:  Deprived  or  divested  of  the  body. 

"  The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead.* 

Bryant :  The  Future  State. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Discliarged  from  military  incorporation  ; 
disbanded. 

*  2.  Broken  up,  dispersed. 

"The  wat.er  that  comijosed  this  rill. 
"Dehceniiius,  disi'mbodi'Kt,  and  diffused." 

ft'ordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ill, 

dlS-em-bod'-2-ment.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
En<,'.  embodiment  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  diseml>odying  (Ht.  <tjig.). 


2.  The  state  of  being  disembodied  (Ut.  ^ 

fig). 

di»-€m-b$d'-y,  tJ.f.  [Pref.  d«,  and  Eng. 
embody  (q.v.).J 

1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  divest  of  Uie  body 
or  of  Hush. 

2.  Fig.  ;  To  discliarge  from  miUUry  Incor- 
poration ;  to  disband. 

dis-Sm-bdd'-j^-ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [Dis- 
embody.] 

JL  &■  ^,  As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
thf;  verb). 

C.  As  siiij.'st. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a  body ; 
disembodiment. 

*  diB~em.-hbgne,v.t.     [Hp.  deaembocar,  from 

dea  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  evdtocar  =■ 
to  enter  the  mouth  :  em,  ~  l^t.  m  ~  in,  and 
boca  =  the  mouth.] 

A.  Transitiee : 

I.  Lit. :  To  pour  out  or  discharge  Into  the 
ocftan,  a  lake,  &c.  ;  to  vent. 

"  Elvers 

Id  ample  ooeanv  disembogued  or  loeL' 

liryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphctm  iL 

n.  Figuraticely : 

1.  To  give  vent  to,  to  utter,  to  declaim. 

"  Metbluks  I  hear  the  bellowlug  demagogae 
Dumb-suuudiii);  di-claiiiatious  t^/ie'i'SuTUft'* 

Filcoiier  :  The  Oemagoffoe,  VM,  401. 

2.  To  force  or  thrust  out 

"  If  I  get  iu  adoon.  not  the  i>ower  o"  th'  countrer. 
Nor  all  my  auut'a  cur»ei*  Bimll  dite"ib'jgue  uie. 

JiAium.  A  FUt. :  The  LUtU  Tui^,  T.  L 

3-  To  give  vent  or  passage  to. 

"  My  poniard 
Shall  di*vmifOffnei\\y  souL" 

Massiiiger  :  Maid  qf  Honour,  iL  t. 

B.  I ntratisitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  discharge,  to  flow  out,  to 
be  discharged  at  an  outlet,  as  at  the  muuUi. 

"  Seveu-fuld  fills  of  d'aembogaing  Nile.** 

lirijden:  Ovid;  Melwnorpftotet  tx. 

2.  Naiit.  :  To  piiss  across  or  out  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  a  bay,  a  gulf,  &c, 

"  My  ships  ride  lu  the  \mj. 
Ready  to  disembfijue." 

Bea.iin.  i  Flet  :  Knight  (if  Malta.  L  t. 

*  dis-em-bog'ned,  pa.  par.  or  a.  (Disem- 
bogue.] 

*  dls-exn-bogr'ne-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disemr- 
bogjie;  -iiieiU.\  The  act  of  di-srharging  or 
flowing  uut  at  a  mouth  ;  the  diseliaq^  of  a 
river  into  the  sea,  a  gulf,  &c. 

*  dis-em-bos'-om,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
embosom  (q.v*J,J    To  remove  or  separate  from 

the  bosom. 

"  Uninjured  from  onr  praise  can  He  esca^ie. 
Who,  dise>n/Miso"'ed  Itoni  the  Father,  bows 
The  hea\-cu  of  henveus,  to  kiss  the  disCHut  e*rtht' 
I'oang  :  A'ig'U  Thoughts,  ix.  X350-SL 

*  dis-em-bog'-omed,  pa.  par.  or  o,     [Dio* 

EMBaSOiLj 

*  dis-ein-b6u9h'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
I-Y.  evihonchurt  =a.  mouth.]  Ihe  mouth  of  a 
river  ;  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  a  river. 

dis-em-b<J\t^-el,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

embowel  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  bowels  ;  to  take  th« 
bowels  out  of,  to  eviscerate. 

"  They  are  disembowelled  by  drawing  the  Intextinea 
and  other  TisoeiaouL" — Cook:  Voyages,  voL  vi  ,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  L 

*  2.  To  draw  or  extract  from  the  bowels. 

"So  her  disembowelled  web  Aracbue  spreads. " 

J.  Philips:  apleiuJij.  imiUing. 

•3.  To  take  out  or  extract  the  inner  i>artso& 

"  Koaring  floods  and  catai-ncts  that  Fweep 
From  disembou/elUU  eartli  tlie  viri,'iu  gold.' 

Thomson:  i'ummtr,  777,  778l 

dis-em-biSvtr'-elled,  pa,  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
embowel.] 

dis-ein-b6\^-el-ling,  pr,  par.,  a..  A  «. 
[Disembowel.] 

A.  &  B.  j4spr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  As  szihst. :  The  act  of  taking  out  the 
"bowels  of ;  e\isceration. 

*d5E»-€m-b6\*r'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eni,'.  fm'iMU'ere/7' (q.v.).]  Removed  from  or 
deprived  of  a  bower. 

*  dis-€m-bran'-glc,  v.t.      [Pref.   dis,  and 

Eng.  embrangk  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  clear  from 
dispute,  squabbling,  or  \vrani:ling. 

"Fnr  God's  sake  dtiembntngle  these  matt«ia"— *y 
Berkeley  :  L*ttm,  p.  109. 


^te,  f&t,  f&re,  amidst,  what.  f^ll.  fother ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdC» 
or,  wore.  W9if.  work,  who,  son;  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  ynlte,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e.    ^  =  a.   qn  =  k«* 


disembroil— disengaging 
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•dis- em -broil',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
eniln-'>U  (qv.).]  To  fi-ee  fnnii  coiilusion, 
trouble,  or  disurtler  ;  to  disentangle. 

"Tbe  system  of  Iiis  polittuks  Is  Uiitmbroileii."— 
AtUiison:   Whij;  Examiner,  tio.  A. 

"•dis-em-broil'cd,  j^a.  par.  or  a,    [Disem- 

BKOIL.) 

•dis-em-broil'  ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  ii  s,  [Dis- 
embroil.] 

A,  <t  B,  u4a  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  sJihst. :  The  act  of  <Iisentaiigling  or 
fteeing  from  cnnfusion  or  perplexity. 

•  dis-em-bru'te,  v.t.  fPref.  dls.  and  Eng. 
emhriite  (q.v).]  To  rniae  from  the  state  or 
nature  of  a  linite  ;  to  humanize. 

"  lie  disfmbri'fed  every  one  except  himsell."— H. 
Brooke  :  Fool  of  qaulUu.  L  7L     {IktHct.) 

*  dis-em'-pire,  *  dis-em'-pyre,  v.t.  [;Pref. 
di$,  atifl  Eng.  e^npire  (q.v.).J  To  deprive  of 
powor  or  commaiid. 

"  Whom  thia  very  pope  had  both  eagerly  Advanced 
and  furiously  discnpyred."— Speed  :  King  John.  tik.  ii., 
cb.  viU.,  S48. 

*dis-em-pl^,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  nnd  Eng. 
eviplmi  (q.v.),  J  To  deprive  of  or  t.lnow  out  of 
eiiiployiiient ;  to  discharge  or  dismiss  from 
emjiloyinent. 

"If  peraonal  defHilatice  be  thonirht  ren-sonablB  to 
ditemp'fii/  the  whole  calUug."— B/».  2'ai/lor  :  £piac'jpacy 

Asserteit, 

•  dis-em-pltfjKed,  pa.   par.  or  a.      [Disem- 

PLOY.J 

•  diS-em-po^fc^-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
empower  (q.v.).]'  To  deprive  of  power;  to 
divest  of  strength. 

•dls-Sn-a'-ble,  *dis-in-a'-ble,  v.t.    [Pref. 

ills,  and  Eng.  enable  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  deprive  of  power  or  means ;  to  dis- 
able, to  cripjile. 

"The  sight  of  it  tniijht  disenable  me  to  speak." — 
State  TriaU;  Ardihp.  Laud  iltao). 

2.  To  render  or  declare  incompetent. 

"An  Act  of  Parliament  ditlnnMht't  reciiaanta  from 
pieseiitiii);  t^j  ohurch  livings."—  Wood :  A/hctia  Ozon. 

*  dis-en-a'-bled  (bled  as  beld)*  pa.  par.  or 

a.     [Dl.SENABLK.] 

*  dis-en-a'-bling,  *  dis-in-a'-bling,  pr. 

par.,  a..  A;  s.    [Disenable,] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sithst.  :  The  act  of  depriving  of  power 
or  competence;  disabling. 

•  dis-en-Sm'-our,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
emamour  (q.v.).]  To  free  from  the  state  of 
being  enamoured. 

"  Ha  makes  Dun  Qui:tote  dhenamourgd  of  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso."— .SAe/(o/i  .■  Don  Quixote,  voL  iv„  ch.  xviti. 

*  diS'eil-9ha'ined,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
eTic/iaMfci  (q.v.).]  Set  free  from  restraint; 
unrestrained,  luieontroUed. 

"Why  need  I  paint.  Charmlon,  ih^novi disenchained 
frenzy  of  nuuilumi?"— £.  wl.  Foe:  Eiros  i  Charmion. 

dis-eil~9hant',  v.t.  [Fr.  desencluinter :  des  = 
Lat.  dis  ~  away,  apart,  and  etichanUr  =  to 
enchant  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  free  from  enchantment;  to  disillu- 
•ionize ;  to  free  from  tlie  power  of  fascination. 

"Can  all  these  disenrhanf  mo?" 

HiiBS'tHQer :  Vnnatwral  Combat,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  enchanting 
or  fascinating. 

"  No  readini;  or  study  had  contriboted  to  ditmi^ttnt 
the  fatry-laiid  around  him," — GoM.imith :  liee.  No.  2. 

dls-«ii-^1ianf-ed,  pa.  par,  or  a.  [Disen- 
chant.) 

dis-eii-9hailf -er,  5.  [Eng.  rfiVncftonf ;  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  disenchants. 

"  rHsevchrrnfKf*  of  negro  man  cprs.  dlBroben  of 
gypsies."— On^fon."  tVotci  on  Hon  Quixote,  p.  119. 

dis-OIl-9hailt^-lng*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [Dis- 
enchant.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  pan  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl")- 

C,  As  suhst.:  The  act  of  freeing  from  en- 
cliaiitment  or  fascination  ;  disenchantment. 

dis-jn-^banf-ment,  s.  (Fr.  dhmchante- 
7>ie>it.)  Tlie  act  of  disenchanting  ;  ibe  state  of 
being  disenchanted. 

"  The  disenchantnient  at  Dnlolnea."— .Sft^tton ;  Don 
Quixote,  ToL  It.,  ch.  rxii 


*  dis^n-oliann',   *  dis-m-9lianii',   v.t. 

[Pref.  dis;  en  vrbal  iMelix,  and  Eng.  charm, 
V.  (q.v.).]  To  freo  from  the  influence  of  a 
charm  or  enchantment. 

"  Fear  of  a  sin  had  disincharmed  him."— Bj>.  Taylor  : 
Serinvnt.  pt.  ii..  scr.  1. 

*  dis-en-couT'-ago,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encourage  (<i.v.)  ]"    To  discourage. 

"I  vilU  discncoura[/« y«M  nv more."— Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Diary,  vl.  213.      (p/ivfci.) 

*  dis-en-c6ur'-age~inent,  s.  (Pref.  dis,  ami 
Eng.  encouragement  (q.v. ).\  Discouragement; 
absence  of  encouragement. 

"  The  great  ditencouragement  of  learning."-  Wood  : 

AthttUB  OXOJL 

*  dis-en- crease,    "  dis-en-cre'se,    s. 

[Pief.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng.  encrease.  encrese  — 
increase.]    A  decrease,  a  diminution. 

"Without  additi'mn 
Or  disencreaxe  either  more  or  lease." 

Chaiut-r  (?) .'  Te  BUick  Knight, 

*  dia-en-cre'se,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Disencreabe,  s.] 
To  decrease,  todimiuish. 

dis-en-c&m'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
eticu7iiber  (*i.v.).] 

1.  To  free  or  relieve  from  any  incumbrance 
or  impediment ;  to  disburden,  to  unbuiden, 
to  unload. 

"  Ab  it  hoped  thereby 
To  dUeneumber  \ts  im-  atieut  wings.' 

Wordjtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  ilL 

2.  To  free  from  clogs,  impediments,  or 
fetters  of  any  kind. 

"  I  have  dhmjcumbeT'd  myBelf  from  rhyme."— 
Dryden:  All  fnr  /.oda  {Fief.). 

3.  To  free  from  the  burden  of  a  debt ;  to 
disembarrass. 

"To  ditumcumbfir  hlmsclt  and  hl3  posterity.'- .ineo- 
dotea  of  Bp.  Watson,  u,  42. 

dis-en-cum'-bered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disen- 
cumber.] 

dis-en-cum'-ber-ing,  pr.  pan,  o.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
encumber.] 

A.  &  B.  ^3  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  freeing  or  relieving 
from  encumbi-ance,  impediments,  or  clogs ; 
disencumbrauce. 

dis-en-cuni'-bran9e,  5.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
encii7nbra7}ce  (q-v.).'}  A  state  of  freedom  or 
deliverance  from  encumbrance,  impediment, 
or  clog  of  any  kind  ;  freedom  from  debt. 

"There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  what 
their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to.  out  of  mere 
ctioice,  and  an  elet;aut  desire  of  ease  and  dixencunt- 
brance." — Spectator. 

dis-en-do^fr',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  endow 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  or  strip  of  endowments. 

dis-en-d<S^-meilt,  s.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
endowment  (q  v.).]  The  act  of  depriving  or 
stripping  of  endowments. 

"  There  would  be  an  immediate  dttendovrment  of  the 
Irish  Church.'— 6.  Bamett  Smith:  Life  of  Gladttone. 
ch.  xix. 

•[  Disendotfrment  of  the  Irish  Church  : 
Political  &  Ch.  Hist. :  [Disestablishment.] 

dis-en-f!ran'-9luse,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
En^.  enfranchise  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  citizen  ;  to  dis- 
franchise. 

dis-en-ft:an'-9hi5e-ment,  5.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  enfranchisement  (q.v.),]  The  act  of 
disenfranchising ;  the  state  of  being  disen- 
franchised ;  disfranchisement. 

dis-en-gage,    *  ^s-in-ga'ge,   v.t.   &   i. 
[O.    Ft.    dt.^cngager  :    des  =  Lat.    dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  engager  =  to  engage,  to  pledge.] 
[Engage.) 
A-  Transitive : 

1,  To  separata  or  loose  from  anything  with 
which  a  thing  is  in  union. 

"  This  boy  he  kept  at  hand  to  dist^gnfje 
Qartere  and  huckles,  task  for  him'unflU" 

Thomson:  Castle  of  {ndnlmice,  L  25. 

2,  To  loosen,  to  dissolve,  to  break  up. 

'*  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 
No  time  sbxUI  disengnge.' 

Coirper  :  The  Dovet. 

3.  To  draw  away  or  witlidraw  from  that  to 
which  one  is  attached  ;  to  detach. 

4.  To  withdraw,  to  wean,  to  free,  to  deliver 
from  anything  which  occupies  or  engages  the 
mind,  affections,  kc.  ;  to  abstract. 

"  We  should  also  beforehand  diBengnge  our  mind  from 
otherthingB." — Beatfie :  Moral  Science,  pt,  t.  cli.  L 


5.  To  disentangle;   to  clear  or  free  from 

impediments  or  ditticultics, 

"  From  civil  broiU  he  did  us  dltertQagti' 

Walter  .-  On  the  Jieath  a}  th*s  lAjrd  I'roltxtar. 

6.  To  set  free  or  release  from  any  occupa- 
tion ;  to  Bet  at  liberty  ;  to  free  from  any 
detention. 

"  Long  held,  and  scarcely  dismgaged  at  Inst. 

Cowper :  Tatk,  ilL  lift. 

7.  To  set  free,  release,  or  liberate  from  any 
obligation  or  engagement. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  withdraw  oneself;  to  set 
oneself  free  from ;  to  abstract  one's  thoughts 
or  alfections. 

"  Providence  gives  OS  notice,  bysensihle  dccl tensions, 
thtit  we  may  dUt^ngage  from  the  world  by  degrees."— 
CoUier:  On  Thought. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
enn'Kje,  to  disentangle,  and  to  extriottte  :  "  Ex- 
tricate, in  Latin  eTtriaitns,  from  ex  and  trica,  a 
hair,  or  noose,  signifies  to  get  as  it  were  out 
of  a  noose.  As  to  engage  signities  simply  to 
bind,  and  evtangle  signifies  to  bind  in  an  ia- 
vulved  manner,  to  ilisentangle  is  nnturally 
applied  to  matters  of  greater  difficulty  and 
jjiM  plexity  tlian  to  disengage  :  and  as  tlie  terra 
extricate  includes  the  idea  of  tliat  which 
wctuld  hold  fast  and  keep  within  a  tight  in- 
V'llvpment,  it  is  employed  with  respect  to 
matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrass- 
ment and  intricacy  :  we  may  be  disengaged 
from  an  oath,  disentangled  from  pecuniary 
ditficulties,  extricated  from  a  suit  at  law  :  it  ifl 
not  right  to  expect  to  be  dUengagnl  from  all 
the  duties  wliich  attach  to  men  as  members 
of  society  ;  he  who  enters  into  disputes  about 
contested  luoperty  must  not  expect  to  be 
soon  disentangUd  from  the  law  ;  when  a 
general  has  committed  himself  by  coming  into 
too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superior  force, 
he  n:ay  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can 
extricate  himself  from  his  awkward  situation 
witli  the  loss  of  half  his  army."  {Crahb:  Eng, 
Synon.). 

dis-en-gag'ed,  a.      [Pref.   dis,   and    Eng, 
engaged  (q.v.).] 

1.  Separated,  disjoined,  or  set  loose  from 
anything  with  wliich  a  thing  has  been  in 
union  ;  disentangled,  released,  detached. 

*  2.  Unattached  to  any  particular  side  ;  dis- 
interested, impartial,  indillereut. 

"They  are  persons  disinterested,  disengaged,  who 
neither  gain  uur  lose  by  the  tri&L"Slate  TruiU;  CoL 
FiennesiiOiS). 

3.  Vacant,  at  leisure,  not  engaged  on  any 
particular  business  or  occupation. 

4.  Not  engaged,  secured,  or  hired  for  any 
particular  object. 

5.  Free  from  or  released  from  any  obligation 
or  engagement. 

*  6.  Easy,  careless.    [Fr.  digagL] 

"  Everythuig  he  says  mnat  be  In  a  free  and  ddten/' 
gagi.-d  inajmer." — Spectator. 

dis-en-gag'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eng.  disengaged; 
-ncss.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  disengaged, 
dit^oined,  detached,  or  disconnected. 

2.  The  state  of  being  at  leisure  or  unoccu- 
pied. 

3.  A  state  of  freedom  from  care  or  attention. 

dis-^n-ga'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disengage ; 
-ment.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  disengaging,  dis- 
joining, or  detaching;  separation. 

(1)  LU. :  The  disengaging  or  detaching  of 
material  things  one  from  another. 

(-2)  Fig.  :  The  disengaging  or  setting  free  of 
immaterial  things. 

"This  ditengagemcnt  of  the  spirit  from  the  volnp- 
tuoua  api«:titea  of  the  flesh."- iToundjj/ue.*  Devout^ 
Esaays.  iL,  tr.  10,  S  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disengaged,  disjoined, 
or  detached  ;  separation. 

"A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels.**— Sir  W. 
Jom^  :  Tlie  Persians,  dis.  6. 

3.  A  state  of  vacancy  or  leisure ;  freedom 
from  occupation. 

"  Disengagement  is  absolutely  naceseaxy  to  enjoy- 
ment, "-i^p.  Butler. 

4.  A  state  of  freedom  or  release  from  obliga- 
tion or  engagement. 

dis-en-gag'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [Dis- 
engage.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. ;  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  separating,  de- 
taching, or  releasing ;  disengagement 


h^  btf^:  p^t,  J<jTfcri;  cat.  9611,  ohorus.  9liln,  benpb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a«-  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -C 
-fltnn.  -tiftw  =  «iia.ti.   -tlon,  -Blon  =  shan:  -^on,  -fion  =  zhuiL     -tlous,  -eions,  -«lotui:=shas.    -ble,  -die,  &a  =  bel,  d^ 
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dlBennoble— disexercise 


disengaglng'gear. 

Miu-h. :  Cuntrivaur.tH  by  wliich  machines  are 
tlir<nvii  out  of  (;onn«ction  witli  their  motor, 
by  (iisconnecting  tlie  wheels,  cliuiiis.  or  bauds 
wliich  drive  them.     [Clutch,  Couplin(j.] 

*  dis-en-nd'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ennoble  (q.v.).]  To  striji,  deprive,  or  divest 
of  anything  which  eunoblea ;  to  disgrace,  to 
render  ignolde. 

"Au  unworthy  Iwlmvluxir  degrades  and  <litennohl«» 
a  mmi  la  the  eye  of  the  wurld." — Ouardian,  No.  167. 

*di8-en-n6'-bled,  jm.  par.  or  a.     [Disen- 

NOliLR.J 

•  dis-en-roU',  v.t.  rpref.  dis,  and  Eug. 
enroll  (q.v.).j  To  erase  or  strike  out  of  a  roll 
or  list. 

"  Ue  wUl  Dot  ditenroU 
Yournaiue."  Domte  ;  I'oemt,  p.  1S4. 

•  dis-en-roU'ed*  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Disenboll.J 

*  dis-en-roll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Dis- 
en roll.  | 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst.  :  The  act  of  striking  out  of  a 
roll  or  list. 

•  cUs-en-san'-i'ty,  s.  [TPref.  dis  (intens.), 
and  Mid.  Eng.  cnsanity,  for  iiisanity  (i\.\.).\ 
Insanity,  folly,  madness. 

"  Whfttt*dio3ity  .iiid  dueiuanltii 
Ib  hereauioug  you  t"     Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

*  dis-en-Sla've,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
enslave  (q.v.).]  To  free  or  deliver  from 
slavery  or  bond.-ige. 

"They  expected  such  an  one  as  should  dUeTUlat'c 
them  from  the  Roman  yo)to."—SoiUh :  titrrrvm*.  vol. 
ill.,  ser.  8. 

dis-en-ta'il,  v.t.  [Lat.  pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entdil.] 

Law  {of  an  estate) :  To  make  arrangements 
for  patting  an  end  to  an  entail. 

dis-en-ta'lled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disentail.] 

dis-en-ta'il-ing,  pr.  par  or  a.    [Disentail.] 

disentailing  deed. 

Law  :  An  enrolled  assurance  barring  an 
entail,  as  jirovided  for  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
74.     (H7tar/07i.) 

^ts-en-tan'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
eJitangle  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  unravel  or  free  from  entanglement ; 
to  untwist ;  to  clear  or  extricate  from  a  state 
of  being  interwoven,  twisted,  or  tnterlaced. 

"They  do  iucesaantly  strive  to  dUentangle  them- 
selves, and  get  away." — Bogle. 

2.  To  set  free  or  disengage  from  impedi- 
ments, perplexity,  or  complications ;  to  dis- 
embarrass. 

"Till  they  conld  find  some  expedient  to  explicate 
uid  disentangle  tliem&elvea  out  of  tbii  Ubyriuth.  tli«y 
made  no  advjuiwr  towjuxU  supplying  their  armies."— 
Clarendon:  ffist.  Cit'il  War. 

3.  To  disengage,  to  separate,  to  liberate. 

"To  dUcntnyigle  our  idea  of  the  cause  from  the 
%Bect."~Burke  :  SiibUine  and  Beaut i/ui, 

4.  To  clear  from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  con- 
fasion  ;  to  make  clear  by  getting  rid  of 
extraneous  matter. 

"  The  liihour  of  disentangling  tlieir  seuse  from  its 
husk  of  verbinjie." —.tChenceum.  October  10,  1382. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  disentangle 
and  to  disengage,  see  Disknoaqe. 

4U[s-en~tan'-gled,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disen- 
tangle.] 

dis-en-tan'-gle-ment, s.  [Eng.  disentangle; 
-vient.]  The  act  of  disentangling,  unravelling, 
clearing,  or  disengaging. 

dis-en-tang'-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disen- 
tangle.) 

A,  &.  "B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unravelling,  clear- 
ing, or  disengaging ;  disentanglement. 

•dis-en-ter',  *  dis-en-terre,  v.t.  [Fr 
desenterrer.]  To  disinter,  to  unbury,  to  bring 
to  light  or  life.     [Disinter.] 

*di8- en -thrall',  *  dis-en-thral',  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enthrall  (q.v.).J  To  set 
free  from  tliraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ; 
to  emancipate. 

**  In  otmits  and  In  distress. 
Thou  didat  me  disen'hral." 

Hilton  :  Translationt.  Ft.  iv. 


'  dis-en-thrall'-ing,  2>r.  par.t  a.,  li  s.     [Dis- 

LNTHRALL.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  ?>r.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Aa  subst.  :  The  act  of  setting  free  from 
thraldom  ;  disenthrahnent. 

"  dts-en-thral'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  enihralvi''nt.]  Tim  act  of  setting  free 
from  thraldom,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  eman- 
cipation. 

*  dis~en ' throne,  "  dis-in-thro'ne,  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  enthrone  (q.v.).]  To 
remove  or  depose  from  sovereignty  ;  to  de- 
throne. 

"To  ditenthrone the  King  of  heaven, 
We  war."  JiUlon  :  P.  L..  IL  T2»,  230. 

*  dis-en-thron'ed,  pa.  par.   or  a.    (Dlsen- 

thkone.] 

"  dis-en-thrdn'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Dis- 

enthrone.J 

A.  &  B.  As  jrr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  deposing  from 
sovereignty. 

*  dis-en-ti'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng.  en- 
title (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  a  title,  right,  or 
claim. 

"  Every  ordiiinry  oSencc  does  not  dlsentUle  a  son  to 
the  love  of  his  father."— &>«(/* .'  Hermona,  vUi.  137. 

dis-en-ti'-tled, pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disentitle.] 

*  dis-en-tomh  (b  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and 
Kng.  entomb  (q.v.).]  To  take  or  raise  out  of  a 
tomb,  to  disinter. 

*  dis-en-tra'il,  *  di'-en-trayle,  "dis- 
in-tra'Ue,  v.t.  (Fr.  desentraiUer.1  [En- 
trail.  ]  To  deprive  of  the  entrails  ;  to  disem- 
bowel, to  eviscerate. 

"  He  did  his  bowels  disintraile." 

,s>CTuer  .■  /-.  G-.  V.  Ix.  19. 

*  dis~en-tran'ce,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entrance,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  awaken  from  a  trance  or 
deep  sleep  ;  to  disenchant,  to  disillusionise. 


*  dis-en-tran'^ed,  pa,  par.    or  a.     [Disen- 

T  RANGE.] 

*  dis-en-tran9'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drs- 

ENTBANCE.] 

A,  k  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  awaking  from  a 
trance ;  disenehautmeut. 

*  dis-en-tra'-yle,  v.t.    [Disenteail.] 

*  dis-en-tra'yled»  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Disen- 
travle.] 

*  dis-en-twi'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
entwine  {q.v.).]  To  untwine,  to  untwist;  to 
free  from  the  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted. 

"  So  closely  mingling  here,  that  diaenttcined, 
1  ceaae  to  love  tUee  wh«u  I  love  miutkiiid." 

Byrun :  Corsair,  L  14. 

*  dis'-er-got,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  er' 
gut  (q.v.J.j 

Farr  :  To  take  out  the  ergot.    (Ash.) 

*  dis-ert',  a.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  disertus  =  elo- 
quent.]    Eloquent. 

"Mr.  A.  Woottou.  a  verj'  learned  and  disert  man, 
was  inhibited  to  pi-each." — MS.  of  IGOi,  cited  by  Ward, 
(iresh.  Pn^.,  p.  -.'i. 

*  dis-ert' -1-tnde,  s.  [Lat.  disertitndo,  from 
disertus.]    Eloquence,  fluency. 

*  dif-ert-ly,  *des-ert-ly,  *  dis-scrt-ly. 

adv.     [Eng.  tiiicrf ;  -ly]     Eloquently. 

"  He  endeavoured  it  not  directly  and  desertty,  but 
tmder  a  close  and  lx>rrowed  pretext' — Hir  0.  Buck.- 
UisVirij  of  Richard  III. 

*  dis~e'se,  s.  &.  v.     [Disease,  s.  &  r.] 
"  di^-e'se-ful,  s.  [Diseasefdl.] 

*  dis-e§'-ey,  a.    [Diseasy.] 

'  dis-es'-per-at,  a.  [Desperate.]  In  des- 
pair, without  h'ope. 

"  And  wost  thy  selfen  outtirly 
Ditfsperat  of  alle  blys." 

Chaucer:  House  of  Fame,  iU.  922. 

*  dis-es-pey're,  v.i.  [Fr.  desespirer.]  To  des- 
pair. 

"  A  verray  preef  .  .  .  that  no  man  disesp^frre," 

Lydga(e  :  Minor  Pocm$,  p.  236. 


*  dis-es-pou'^,  v.t.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Rng. 
e-tpouse  (q.v.).]  To  put  away  from  the  posi- 
tion of  a  wife  ;  t/j  divorce. 

"  Laviula  diut/Mused."  MiUon  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  17- 

*  dis-es-poiif'ed,    pa.  par.    or    a.      [DisEo. 

POU8E.J 

*  <tis-es-poiif'-mg,  pr.  par.,  o.,  k  s.     (Dn*- 

EHPOUSE.] 

A.  &  B.  .^ji  pr.  par.  £  jxirticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  away  from 
the  position  of  a  wife  ;  divorce. 

dis-e»-td.b'-Ush,  v.t.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 
establish  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  cause  to  ceaae  to  l»e  established  ; 
specif,  to  deprive  a  church  of  ita  connection 
with  the  state. 

"  Mr.  Oladst^ne  was  thus  powerfully  Htutaiiied  br 
the  country  in  hiit  resolve  to  ditestablith  Uie  liiso 
Church."— tf.  iSarnett  Bmith  :  Life  cf  OUuUtone,  ch. 
xix. 

*  2.  To  unsettle  ;  to  break  up, 
dis-es-td,b'-li8hed,    pa.   par.   or  o.      [Difl- 

EaTABLFSH.] 

dis-es-t^b'-Ush-ment,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and 

Kng.  estublishmeiU  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  cease  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  specif,  a  depriving  a  church  of  its 
rights,  position,  or  privileges  as  an  established 
ciiurcli,  to  withdiaw  a  church  from  iU  con- 
nection with  tlie  state. 

"  He  objected  to  dlsestubliahment,  because  be  was  In 
favour  of  tbe  miiun  of  (;hm'ch  aud  State"— ^.  Bariutt 
UrnUh  :  Life  of  Uhidatvtw,  ch.  xix. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disestab- 
lished. 

U  Disestablishment  and  DisendownieTU  of  tht 
IHsh  Church : 

Political  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  bill  for  the  purjiose 
described  in  the  heading  to  this  I'ai^gruph 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Coiuinons 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Miirch  1,  ISUy.  The 
second  reading  was  cairied  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  by  30^  to  2bi)  votes,  and  the 
third  on  May  ai,  by  3t>l  to  247.  The  liist 
reading  took  )>htt:e  in  the  Housi;  uf  Lurds  on 
the  motion  of  Earl  Granville,  on  June  1,  1SG9, 
aud  alter  seveial  vicissitudes  and  some  inodi- 
lications.  accepted  by  tlie  Commons.  The  bill 
received  the  royal  assent  on  July  IHi,  ISiiO,  but 
it  was  piovide«l  that  it  sliould  not  take  ellect 
till  January  1.  1871,  which,  tlierefore,  is  the 
proper  date  of  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Chuich. 

*  dis-es-te'em,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
esteem,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  esteem,  or  high 
regaid  toi  ;  disregard,  contempt. 

"  If  tlie  ii-tme  uf  God  be  prophaucd  by  the  dUeOeem 
and  uiii>nBii4;i;  of  the  thiuga  it  is  uiiled  upon." — JUede: 
Jjiu^riOe,  p.  CJ. 

*  dis-es-teem',  v.t.     [Fr.  desestimer.]     (Es- 

TEbM,  v.] 

1.  To  look  u])on  or  regard  without  esteem ; 
to  feel  a  slight  contempt  for. 

"  80  glorious  uow,  though  once  so  diaesteemed." 

Cfiwper  :  Charity,  58& 

*  2.  To  bring  into  disesteeui,  disfavour,  or 
disrepute  ;  to  lower  in  estimaliun,  to  detract 
ftuiii,  to  depieciate. 

*  dis-es-teem'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disesteeh, 

*  dis-ea-teem'-er,  s.    [Eng.  disesteem;  -er.} 

One  whu  disesteenis. 

■•  To  (ice  you  a  dnesteemer  of  those  divine  things."— 
Boyle  :  Wuriu,  iv.  fiO. 

*  dis-es-teem'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dib- 

E.STEEM,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  ^.s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
thw  verb). 
C.  .-is  subst.:  The  act  or  state  of  regarding 

with  disesteem,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

*  dis-es-ti-ma'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dts,  and  Eng. 
estimation  (q.v.).]  A  regarding  witli  dis- 
esteem ;  a  want  of  esteem  or  high  oi»inion  for 
anything  ;  the  stiite  of  being  in  disesteem, 
disrepute,  or  disfavour. 

"Three  kinds  of  contempt:  disetftmation,  disap- 
pointment, calumny." — Bp.  UeynolUt:  Onthe  Patsiona, 
ch.  XX.X. 

*  dia-ex'-er-cii^e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Kng. 
exercise,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  cease  to  exercise  or 
use;  to  de]ui\e  of  exercise. 

"  By  ditexerriting  and  blunting  onr  abilities." — ifB> 
ton:  AreofHigitica. 
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•  dis-f&'me.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fame 
(q.v.).]      ID  repiit-'ition  ;  disrepute. 

■'  What  is  fiime  in  lift"  liut  buli  diifamef 

Tennyton  :  Merlin  4  Rrttfn. 

•  dis-f^'me,  v.t.  [Defame.]  To  disgrace,  to 
defame. 

■•  Where  the  ni!«ter  had  rather  dirfame  hyniflelfe  for 
hys  tj&iwUiuti."—Ascham:  Scl'Ol4;-m(Uter. 

•  dis-f&n'-^y,  V  t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fancy, 
V.  (q  V.)]  Not  to  fancy  or  care  for;  to  have 
no  likin*^  or  fancy  for. 

"TtiKHB  lire  titles  that  every  mnu  will  apply  ».•»  he 
llata :  tlic  uiie  to  himself  nml  his  ailhpreiits,  uie  other 
to  all  otUerHih&lhedi^ancU-jt."—l/amnioiui:Scr.  xi. 

•  diS-fSsh'-ion,  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
fashion  (q.v.).]  To  deform,  to  deface,  to  dis- 
figure. 

■*  It  disflgureth  the  face  .  .  .  and  dUfatf^ioneth  the 
body."— -■?«>  T.  Afore:  Worket.  p.  199. 

^8-fa'-v6r,s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  favour, 
8.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  dislike,  disapprobation,  or 
disesteeni  ;  an  unfavourable  opinion ;  dis- 
countenance. 

"  Ainonge  the  people  that  baue  deserved  my  dU- 
fauoure  "—Esay  (1551).  ch.  x. 

2.  A  stateof  beiugin  disesteem  or  disrepute  ; 
unacce]>tableness  ;  disestiniation. 

"  After  his  sacrilege  he  was  in  disfavour  with  both." 
— Spelrnan. 

3.  An  ungracious,  unkind,  or  disobliging 
act ;  a  discourtesy. 

"  He  iiiicht  (lispeuae  favours  and  disfaooun  ac- 
cording to  his  owu  election."— Clarendon;  Civil  War, 
1.49. 

4.  A  want  or  absence  of  beauty. 

^  In  his  (her,  £c.)  disfavour  :  To  the  disad- 
vantage of  liim  (her,  &c..);  with  a  view  to 
bring  him  (her,  Ac.)  into  disfavour. 

"  From  a  general  prepoBseasion  in  hit  disfavour." — 
Tatler:  No,  311 

•  dis-fa'-vor,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng  /arojir, 
V.  (q.v.)]  To  regard  or  treat  with  disfavour; 
to  discountenance,  to  withhold  or  refuse 
favour,  support,  or  ap[iroliation  to. 

"The  other  has  been  (its/'dfonrcrf  by  all  institutions 
of  Government."— Sir  W.  .Temple :  Popular  Discon- 
tents. 

•  dis-fa'-vor-a-ble,  o,  [Pref.  dis,  and  En?. 
favfiirahU  (q.v.).J  Unfavourable,  unpropi- 
tious. 

"  Manie  other  personages  who  .  ,  .  fAsted  fortnoe 
ditfauourabl«."—Sto%o :  Richard  II.  (13T7). 

•  dis-fSi'-vor-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  disfavour- 
ab{le) :  -}y.]     Unfavourably. 

"So  diffavournhly  to  OUT  nflturc" — Mountoffue  : 
DevQUte  Easayes.  pt  ii.,  tr.  4.  5  *■ 

•  dis-f&'-vdred,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disfa- 
vour, v.] 

•  dis-fa'-v6p-er,  s.  [Eng.  dUfavour;  -cr.] 
Cine  who  disfavours  or  discountenances. 

"  Had  it  not  lieen  for  four  great  diifuvtiurerg  of  that 
voyage,  the  euterprize  ha"!  succeeded." — Bacon. 

t  dis-fa'-vbr-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
favor, v.\ 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  disfavour. 

•  dis-feat'-iire,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
featuri-  (qv.).]  To  deprive  of  features,  to 
disfigure,  to  deface. 

•  dis-fer-ldw-ship,  v.t.       [Pref.    dis,    and 

Eng.  fellowship  (q.v,).]     To  exclude  from  fel- 
lowship, to  refuse  intercourse  with. 

•  dlS-fer'-tile,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fertile 
(q.v.).]    To  make  barren. 

■■  whose  infectious  breath 
Corrupts  the  air,  and  earth  disfer.ileth." 

Sylvester:  Vocation,  I.Ziy. 

dis-fig-u-ra'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  disfigurie): 
•ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
fornihig  ;  defacement. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured  ;  disfigure- 
ment. 

3.  That  which  disfigures  or  defaces  ;  a  dis- 
figurement, a  deformity. 

dis-f  ig'-ure,  *  de-fyg-ur,  *  dis-fyg-our, 
"  dys-fyg-ure,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desfigurer,  rf«- 
fignrer,  dcfftgurer ;  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port.  rf«s- 
figiirar ;  \tr\\.  disf-gurare,  from  Lat.  (/ts  = 
away,  apart,  ft.r\(\  jiguro  ■=  to  fashion,  to  form  ; 
figura  —  a  figure.] 


1.  To  change  to  a  woi-se  figure  or  forta  ;  to 
impair  or  spoil  the  external  appearance  of; 
to  injure  the  beauty,  symmetry,  or  propor- 
tions of  ;  to  deface,  to  delorm. 

"  Pale  lies  my  friend,  with  wounds  ditfigured  o'er." 
Pope:  Uomer'i  Iliad,  xix,  209. 

2.  To  mar,  to  spoil. 

•  3.  To  carve,  to  cut  up. 

"  Dvifi/ffitre  that  pecocke."— If.  d«  Worde :  Botes  of 
Keruynge,  p.  L 

U  For  the  diff'erence  between  to  disfigure 
and  to  deface,  see  Deface. 

*  dis-flg-ure,  s.    [Disfiqdbe,  v.]    A  disfigure- 

ment, a  deformity. 

"  He  prayed  liir  that  ti  no  creature 
Bche  achulde  telleii  of  hia  disfigure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.540.  6.541. 

dis-fig'-ured,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disfigure,  v.] 

dis-fig'-ure-inent,  s.  [Eng.  disfigure; 
•TTient.] 

1.  The  act  of  disfiguring,  defacing,  or  de- 
forming. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disfigured,  defaced,  or 
deformed. 

"  And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement." 

J/ilton:  Comtu,  73.  ~4. 

3.  That  which  disfigures,  defaces,  or  de- 
forms ;  a  deformity. 

"The  •HsfiguremerU  that  travel  or  sickness  has  be- 
stowed upon  him,  is  not  thoughtgreat  by  the  lady  of 
the  i&\e." Suckling. 

4.  A  blot. 

"  Uncommon  expressions  ...  are  a  disfigurement 
rather  than  an  erabelUabmenf '— Hwm«.'  Essay  xx. 

diS-fig'-ur-er,  s.  [Eng.  disiigur{e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  disfigures,  defaces,  or  deforms. 

dis-fig'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  (Dis- 
rzouRE,  v.} 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sid)st. :  The  act  of  defacing  or  deform- 
ing ;  disfigurement. 

*  diS'flesh',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  fiesk 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from  fiesL  ;  to 
divest  of  flesli. 

"That  .  .  .  the  fat  man  disfiesh  himaeli"- Sfteifon/ 
Don  Quixote,  voL  iv.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  dis-fld^-ered, '  dis-fliJ^tT'ed.  a.    [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  fioivered.]  Deprived  or  stript  of 
flowers. 

"  Our  disfiowred  trees,  our  fields  hail-tom. 
Presage  us  fniuiue  " 

Sylvester:   M'ignificence,  1.23S,  1.2S9. 

*  diS-for'-est,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  forest 
(q.v.).]    The  same  as  to  Disafforest  (q.v.). 

"He  much  in^Tatiated  himself  with  the  couutry 
people  by  disforesting  Mendip."— Puller :  Worthies; 
Shropshire. 

"  dxs-for-es-ta'-tion,    *  dis-for-res-ta- 

tion,  s.  [Eng.  (/is/. rcii;  -atioii.]  The  throw- 
ing of  forest  land  into  cultivation  ;  disaflbi'est- 
ing. 

"The  allowance  of  what  rf'.s^orri"S(a(ion  had  hereto- 
fore been  uia.<\'i."— Daniel :  Bist.  Eng.,  p.  1G7.  (Duvifs.) 

*  dis-form'-i-t^,  s.  [Deformity.]  A  dis- 
cordance or  diviirsity  of  form  ;  variety. 

"Uniformity  or  disformiti/  in  comparing  together 
the  respective  figures  of  bodies." — S.  Clarke. 

dis-ftan'-^hiset  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
franchise  (q.v.);  Fr.  d-^sfranchir ;  Ital.  dis- 
francnre.]  To  deprive  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  ;  to  withdiaw  r-hartered 
rights  or  immunities  from  ;  specifically,  to 
deprive  of  the  suffrage  or  tlie  right  of  return- 
ing membeis  to  Parliament. 

"Almost  all  the  small  borouichs  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  di  franchise." —Macaulay  :   Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

dis-frSil'-9lu:^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disfran- 

CUISE.] 

dis-ft:an'-9liifse-inent,   s.      [Eng.    disfran- 

cliisc  :  -ment  ]  The  act  ofdisfranchi-sing  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  disfranchised. 

"  The  only  reaaon  which  can  be  asaiimpd  for  this  dis- 
franrhisemenl.' — Burke :  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Lanjric '«. 

dis-ft-an'-plli§-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  Dis- 
franchise ] 

A.  k  H,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst.  :  The  same  as  Disfranchise- 
MF.NT  (q.v.). 

*  dis-fk'ctnlE',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  frank 
(q.v.).]      To    set   free    from    tlie    frank,    or 


place  in  which  an  animal  was  confined  for 

feeding. 

"  tnteudliic;  to  dlsfrank  tui  ore-growne  boare." 
Bisturie  if  Albino  *  Belfama  Uiwaf,  p.  i:Jl.     (A'arei.) 

"  diS'f^aught  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and 
K\iii.  frau'iht  (qv.).]  To  nnfrpiglit,  to  unload, 
to  dischaige. 

"  Having  ditfraughted  and  tuiloaded  his  lut^ga^."— 
Nathe :  Lenten  Stv^e. 

*  dis-fti'-ar,  v.t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  friar 
((l-v.).]  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  the 
rank  or  order  of  a  fiiar. 

"Over  great  sevprity  would  cause  a  great  number 
to  ditfriar  themselves,  and  fly  to  Geneva."- Sir  B. 
Rundys  :  State  of  lieliglon. 

*  dis -friend' -Ship*  *  dis-freind-schlp,  s. 

[I'ref.   dis,   and    Eng.  friend.^hip   (q.v.).]      A 
want  of  friendsliip  ;  enmity,  disagreement. 

•■  The  disfreindschip  left  out  be  reasone  of  the  naidla 
comiiler.eris  abyding  at    the    defence    of    hie    hienet 

authuritle."— .<c^  Jos.  VI.,  1579  (ed.  1814),  p.  IM. 

*  dis-fur'-nish,  v.t.       [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng. 

furnish  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  strip,  deprive,  or  divest  of  equipment*, 
apjiaratiis,  furniture,  &c. 

"She  (foundl  the  tower  disfurnithed  of  stores  and 
ammunition." — Strype  :  Memorials  ;  Q.  Mary  |1S&3|. 

2.  To  strip,  to  deprive. 

"  I  am  a  thing  obscure,  diffumished  of 
All  merit"        M<issinger  :  The  Picture.  111.  S. 

*  cUs-fiir'-llished,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DisruB- 

KI.sil.] 

*  dis-fur'-xush-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dia- 

FURNISH.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -45  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of  equip- 
ments, ap[>aratus,  &c. 

■■  To  the  great  dinfurnishing  of  the  realm."— 5(ryp«.' 
Memorials,  Edicarda  VI.  (1548}. 

*  dis-fur'-nish-ment,  s.  (Eng.  disfumish; 
■ment.\  A  slate  of  being  stripped  of  equip- 
ment, apparatus,  &c.  ;  bareness. 

"Taking  the  advantage  of  this  disfumishTnent."— 
Daniel:  Bist.  Eng.,  p.  5.    (Davies.) 

*  dis-fur'-nit-iire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
fiiniiture  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  stripping  or 
taking  away;  the  state  of  being  stripped  or 
deprived. 

■' We  may  .  .  .  bear  the  dit^umWure  of  such  tran- 
sitory miiveables,"— J/ouHtaj^u*  .■  Devoute  Esi,ayes,  pL 
ii..  tr.  viii.,  §3 

'*  dis-fur'-nit^ure,  v.t.  [Disfurnitore,  «,) 
To  disfumish,  to  stiip. 

"  dis-ga'ge.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gage 
(q  v.) ;  Fr.  deijager.]  [Disengage.]  To  free, 
relieve,  or  release  from  pledge  or  pawn. 

"To  sell  np  all  itnd  disgage  themselves  at  once." — 
Bolland:  Plutarch,  p.  232. 

*  dis-gall'-ant,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gallant  {q.v^.\  To  strip  or  deprive  of  gal- 
lantry or  courage  ;  to  dispirit. 

"  Sir.  let  not  this  discountenance  or  disgallaiit you* 
whit'— lien  Jonson  :  Cynthia's  lievels.  iii  L 

"  dis-gar'-bg,ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garbage  (q.v.].]  To  take  out  the  entrails  of, 
to  eviscerate,  to<lisembowel. 

"In  winter  time  they  nre  excellent,  bo  they  be  fat 
and  quicltely  roasted,  without  dingarliaging  of  them." 
— Passenger  o/  Bcnvenuto  (1G12).     (Narea.) 

*  dis-gar'-land,  v.t.  rPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garland  (q.v").]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  gar- 
land. 

"  F'lrsake  thy  pipe,  a  sceptre  talie  to  thee. 
Thy  locks  diagarhiml." 

Orummond:  Song  x\\L,  pt.  (L 

*  dis-gar'-nisli,  •  dis  -  gar  -  nyssh,  r.t 

[Pref.   dis,   and   Eng.  garnish  (q.v.) ;  O.  Fr. 
desgarnis.  ] 

1.  To  strip  or  deprive  of  garniture,  equip- 
ments, or  ornaments. 

'•  Disgamysuhed  of  shylde  and  other  wepyn."  — 
Fab'jan.  vol.  i.,  pt,  v.,  ch.  xxx. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  arms,  &c.  ;  to 
dismantle. 

3.  To  strip,  dejirive,  or  divest. 

"  He  was  disgamished  as  well  of  hia  nobilltie."— 
Grafton:  Edward  IV.  (an.  20). 

*  dis-gS.r'-ri-son,  v.t.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
garrison  (q.v.).J     To  dismantle,  to  disarm. 

"  fHsgarrison  all  the  strongholds  and  fortiBcatioDi 
of  sin.'— /)r.  Beitryt :  Prayer  before  Sermon  (tempi 
Chas.  1. 1. 

*  dis-gar'-ri-f  oned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

GARRISON.! 


fcoil,  b^;  pout,  Jtf^l;  cat,  96!!,  cborus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -^C 
H»ian,  -ti&n  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ==  shun;  -tion,  -%lon  =  zhiin.  -oioos,  -tiou8»  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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♦dlS-glir'-ri-Bon-ing,  jyr.  par. ,  a.,  &  «.  [Dis- 

Oauuison.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  pa/r,  i*  partidp,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  dLsmantllDg  or  din- 
arming. 

•  dis-gsiv'-el,  v.t.     [Prcf.  (iw,  and  Ent:.  gavel 
(q.v.).  I 

/.aw;  To  deprive  of  tho  teimre  of  gavel- 
kind (q.v.). 

•  dis-g^T'-eUed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diroavel.] 
•dis-g^v'-eU-ing,  pr.  par.^a.,  &  a.    [Dia- 

OAVKI..) 

A  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tho  verbX 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Law :  The  act  or  j>rocc38  of  depriving  of  the 
tenure  of  gavelkind. 

•to-gesf.s.  [DiaoEST.  v.]  The  digestion. 
(Scvtch.) 

•  dis-gesf ,  v.t.  (Digest.]  To  digest,  to  medi- 
tate upon. 

"When  he  bad  wol  dhffested  tlie  imtures  of  the  tL 
kingca.  ■—OoJdijit'f:  Jiwine.  to.  67. 

•  dis-gest'-lon  (Ion  as  yua\  s.  (Digestion.] 
Digestion. 

r^l^'J^}*  '"^^^  *^*^  °'  rffoj/M^fon."— flacim.-  SUt  of 
Life  i  Death.  ' 

•  dys-gest-iire,  s.     (Dioesture.]    Digestion. 

•  dis-glbr'-My,  v.t.  [p,ef.  dis,  and  En? 
glorify  (q.v.).  Tii  atrip,  deprive,  or  divest  of 
glory  ;  txi  treat  witli  indignity. 

"  Disffl'n-ifi^d.  blasrhBmed,  (ind  had  In  ju^orn." 

Miltiin  ■  Srtmson  AnonLitct.  442. 

•dis-glor'-y,  *dis-glbr'-ie,  s.  fPrpf. 
dis,  and  Eng.  ptorjr  (q.v.),J  Dishonour,  dis- 
grace. 

"  So  thftt  roar  t-ilke  and  Joaating  be  not  to  the 
auyiorie  of  «ou  a  name,  or  hurt  to  yovir  neighbour  ■■— 
Nwihhrooke:  Treatise  against  Dicing  (im). 

•dis-e-loss',  " dJs-glo'sse,  v.t.  rpref.  du 
and  Eng.  glo^s  (q.v.).]  To  take  the  gloss  otf 
to  disfigure,  to  deface. 

"  stones  with  biiiiii.ea  hla  ptatps  i/fc(7fo«<*." 

Phiier :  VirrjU ;  .£neid  Ix 

•dis-go're,  v.t. 
(q.v.).] 

Farriery;  To  disperse  ao  inflamraatioa.  to 
dispel  a  swelling.    {Ash.) 

*  dis-gd'red,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disoore.] 
Farriery :  Dispersed,  dispelled.    {Ask.) 

dis-gor-ge,  v.t.  &  i.  (O.  Fr.  desQorger:  Fr. 
degorger,  from  O.  Fr,  des  =  Fr.  d6  =  Lat  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  gorge  =  the  throat.] 

[GOROE.] 

A.  TraTisitive: 

I.  Lit.:    To  discharge  or  eject   from    the 
mouth  or  stomach  ;  to  vomit,  to  spew  up. 

tn  I  •    •  *"  Loudly  lauched 

To  Bee  bis  heaving  breast  dVirjoroe  the  briny  dmuL-ht." 
nri/dcn  :  VirgU  ;  .£neid  v.  2a6,  238. 
IL  Fignratlvehj  : 

1.  To  empty  the  stomach. 

"  SS-  *"•.  "'""^  common  dot;,  didst  thon  dtagorat 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Ricliard  ?' 

Shakesp.  :  2  U^nry  IV..  L  a 

2.  To  eject  or  emit  with  violence :  to  dis- 
charge  violently. 

"  The  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  Uuqorged  ageu." 

Svott :  Lady  of  tha  Lake,  vl.  19. 

•  3.  To  cast  up,  to  spew  out. 

"Dftmnable  hereaieB    of   late   disgorged   from   the 
moutli  of  helL"  ~Bp.  JJail :  i/ournert  in  Sion 

4.  To  discharge,  to  nnload. 

"  -Aj»d  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  divjorae 
Their  warlike  fraughtago." 

Shakesp. :  T^roilux  *  Cretxida  fProl) 

5.  To  >ield,  give  up,  or  surrender;  as.  To 
disgorge  ill-gotten  gains. 

B.  Intransitive : 

"  I.  To  disembogue,  to  discharge. 

"  See  where  It  flowa,  dUgorging  ataeven  months 
Into  til©  sea."  Milton  :  P.  L..  xlL  168.  169. 

2.  To  yield  up  or  surrender  anything:   to 
make  restitntioo. 

dis-gorg'ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    Pisoorqe.] 

*  *JS"SOrge-ment.  5.  (Eng.  disgorge  ;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  disgorging,  or  giving  vent  to.  I 

"  The  moat  loathsome  dtwtorgemenrii  of  their  wicked 
DJMlihetuie8.  '~/lp.  Hall :  llemaini.  p.  162.  I 


[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  gore 


disgarrisoning— disgalfle 

dis-gorg'-ing,  yr.  par.,  a.,  &  «,    [DisoonaE] 
A.  A  B,  A6  pr.  par.  *  jxirticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Aa  suhst. :  The  act  of  ejecting  from  the 
mouth  or  stomach  ;  disgorgement. 

*  dlS-gOS'-pel.  v.t.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gospel  (q.v.).']  To  pervert  or  act  contrary  to 
the  gospel, 

'•  They  poase^n  huge  benefices  for  lazy  performanoea 
«eat  |.romotioi«  only  for  the  execution  of  a  cru'l 
dJufffeprlltrig  jurUidlctiou."  —  JUUton  :  Apology  Jor 
Smcclffinnuiu.  r      »m    * 

*  dis^goiit'-ed.  o.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  gwit, 
wuff.  nL\    Hcleu.sed  from  or  cunjd  of  tlie  gout. 

«aW«rt  w?2-^^  ''fff'Wed  thumb."- WicAardiwi . • 

**di8-gd^tTl',r.f.  [Pref.  dia,  and  Eng.  gtmn 
(q.v.).]  To  throw  otr  a  gown  :  hence,  to  re- 
nounce Holy  Orders, 

"  Ro  he  dttgownpd  and  put  od  a  sword,**— JVortft  ■ 
Exnnien,  p  222.    {Davics.) 

dis-gra'9e,  s.  (Fr.  disgrdce,  from  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  prdce  =  Lat.  gratia  = 
=  favour;  Ital.  disgrazia;  Sp.  disgracia.] 
(Grace.] 

1.  A  state  or  condition  of  heing  out  of 
favour;  disfavour,  disesteem,  disrepute,  dis- 
credit. 

"  I  have  forgot  niv  iiart.  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  diagrnre." 

Shakesp.  :  Ooriolanu*.  v.  8. 

2.  A  state  or  condition  of  dishonour,  shame, 
or  ignominy. 

"Prefer  death  to  the  dhgrfifv  of  a  pnblic  convlc- 
tlon.  —Melmoth  ■  Plinio.  bk.  ill.,  let.  ix. 

3.  That  which  causes  shjune,  disesteem, 
or  disreiiute;  a  discredit,  a  dishonour,  a  re- 
proach. 

"  And  Is  It  not  a  font  dUgraoe, 
To  lose  the  Iwltaprit  of  thy  face  f    Uaj/nard. 

*i.  A  want  of  grace  in  appearance  or  ligure  ; 
deformity. 

"  Being  all  rac'd  and  tatter'd.  their  dUffrace$ 
Did  much  tlie  more  aagment,  and  made  most  ugly 
caaes."  Spemer:  F.  Q.,  V.  xiL  26. 

*  5.  An  act  of  unkindness,  a  disfavour. 

■  To?uch  bondage  he  was  for  bo  many  courses  tied 
by  her.  whnsft  ditgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  ex- 
cellence. "—Sidney .'  Amidia. 

H  For  the  difference  between  disgrace  and 

dishoiumr,  see  DisHONorR. 

dis-gTa'9e,  *dls-grase,  v.t.      (Fr.  dis- 

gracier :    Ital.    disgraziare ;     Sp.   disgraciar.] 
(Disgrace,  s.] 

1.  To  bring  disgrace,  dishonour,  or  igno- 
miny upon  ;  to  dishonour. 

"  Do  uot  disgrace  the  throne  of  thy  glccy."— ^«r. 
xlv.  21. 

2.  To  make  ungraceful ;  to  disfigure ;  to 
mar. 

•        "  The  blemish  on  her  brows  dlsgraceth  all  the  rest" 
Guicoigne:  In  Prayse  of  l.ady  .'iajtdes. 

3.  To  bring  into  disgrace,  disfavour ;  to 
put  out  of  favour.  Specifically,  to  dismiss  or 
to  cause  to  be  dismissed  from  court,  or  to  lose 
royal  favour. 

"Borne  great  effort  would  be  made  to  disgrace  and 
destroy  tbt:ia."—Macauliii/  :  Hisf.  Eitg..  ch.  xiU. 

4.  To  treat  disgracefully  or  with  ignominy  ; 
to  revile. 

"  He  was  renil'd.  disgrast,  and  fonl  abuswL* 

Spenser  :  Hymn  q^  Ueaveidy  Love. 

5.  To  be  a  cause  of  disgrace,  reproach,  or 
shame  to  :  as,  His  ignoran<e  disgraces  him. 

U  For  the  ditterence  between  to  disgrace 
and  to  degrade,  see  Degrade. 

dis-gray'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Disgrace,  v.] 

dlS-gra'9e-ful,  a.  pEng.  disgrace;  ■ful(r).'\ 
Full  of  or  causing  disgrace,  shame,  or  re- 
proach ;  attended  by  disgrace ;  shameful, 
ignominious. 

"The  disastrous  and  dUgrae^ul  battle  of  Beachy 
Head,"— i/iic(iui(iy  .■  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ivL 

dis-gra'5e-ful-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disgraceful; 
-ly]  In  a  disgraceful,  shameful,  or  ignomi- 
nious manner;  shamefully,  with  disgrace  or 
ignominy. 

"He  issurenottocomeoffii»*ffrac«ft*Cu."— Barrow.- 
Serm'jTia.  vol.  1.,  ser.  5. 

t  dis-gra'9e-ful-liess.  s.  (Eng.  disgratxful ; 
-n£ss.]  The  quality  of  being  disgraceful; 
shamefulness ;  ignominy. 

dis-gra^-er,  s.  (Eng.  disgrac(e):  -er.]  One 
who  disgraces ;  one  who  causes  disgrace, 
shame,  rejiroach,  or  ignominy. 

"Thoee  two  disamcers  of  the  human  apeclea."— 
Fielding.-  Essay  on  Conversation. 


•  dls-gra'-9¥-ate»  a.  [Coined  from  pref.  dU^ 
and  Lat.  grutia,  on  analogy  of  i7ioraiwt?(q  v  11 
Disgraceful.  ■* 

•dis-gra'-9i-at©-ly,adD.    [Eng.  di$graeUUe  ; 

■ly.]     Disgracefully. 

"All  this  ha  would  moat  disgraobttelu  obtrude"— 
/forth:  Exa,rum,i>.tt.     {Oaeiet.)  ""uwe. 

dis-gra9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».  (Dwgrace,  v.\ 
A-  A  B.  -43  jir.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb;. 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  of  causing  disgrace 
or  shame  ;  the  «tate  of  being  disgraced. 

"TUiuklng  that  their  dUgra^mg  did  hJm  rnct.' 
Speiuer :  Mother  Hubberds  Tale. 

*dis-gra'-9ious,  a.  (O.  Fr.  df.sgraci^'ux ;  Fr. 
digracieux.}  Unpleasing,  displeasing,  disagree- 

"  If  I  be  so  dUgractoue  In  your  sight. 
Let  me  march  on." 

■Shakesp. :  nichnrd  ItL.  It.  1 

*  dis-gra'-9ive,  ■  dis-gra'sive,  a.    fEug. 

disgraa(t);  .ive.\ 

1.  Disgraceful. 

"An  Ignorance  which  Is  Tioi  dUgraeive.''—FelOuim : 

it^tOfCi'S,  pt.  J-.  '27. 

2,  Uiigracioua. 

"  Be  not  df*7ra#iiif  tothy  friend  therefora' 

C/iet«r:  Love's  Martm;  p,  H7, 

dis-gra-da'-tion,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Ene. 
grxidutiim  (q.v.).J  *^ 

Scots  Law ;  Degradation ;  the  stripping  a 
person  of  bis  dignity,  title,  honour,  or  privi- 
leges. 

*  dis-gra'de,  v.t.  [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  grads 
(q.v.). J     To  degrade.  "B  9  ««• 

""He  caused  me  to  be  diigradcd  and  condemned."— 
Foxe  :  Hook  of  Martyrs,  p    1.^52. 

dis-grad'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Diborade.J 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  £  partUdp.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb;, 

C,  As  suhst, :  The  act  of  degrading :  deera^ 

dalion.  * 

*  diS'grM'-^-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
gnutitatc  (q.v.).]  To  degrade;  to  reduce  fi-om 
or  dei>rive  of  rank  or  position. 

"  I  would  say  disgradu/ttc  them,  and  pare  thv 
crownesiuidflugeraof them.'— 7"i/*uiaii.-  Workes.^.  184. 

*  diS'-greg-ate»  v.t.  [U\t.  disgregatus,  pa. 
par.  of  disgrego  =  to  separate :  dis  —  away, 
apart,  and  grex  (accus.  gngen)  =  a  flock  :  Sp 
desgregar;  Ital.  disgregare.] 

1.  To  sepaiate,  to  cut  off,  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
perse. 

*•  Search,  sever,  pierce,  open,  and  dUgregate 
All  uBCititious  cloggiugs." 

Jiorv :  Song  of  the  Soul.  IL  lit  Sfc 

2.  To  disperse,  to  scatter,  to  break  up. 


Black    doth    coneregate.    unit*,    and    fortify   the 
».ght;   the  other  Iwhitej  disgregiue,  p  — "-- 
feeble  it,"— Howell :  Letters,  L.  vi  65. 


i.-.'^.    U...V. .    A4IU    ivi  i/uj    vno 
J  disgregiue.  »catt«r,  and  ea- 


©te,  f&t.  iSre.  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
«r.  wore,  wqix,  work,  whd,  son;  mute»  cub,  oiir©,  unite,  cur,  rtile,  tnu;  try. 


*  dis-griin-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a,    [Grun- 

TLE.J     Disgusted,  uttended.    * 

"Thither  goes  MacPheliin.  finds  his  prince  a  little 
disgruiUUd  .  .  ."—TtrreB  Fdiiis.  No.  48.  June  29,  172L 

dis-gui'^e,  "de-gise,  'de-gyse,  *de8- 
guise,  *des-gyze,  *dis-gulze,  *di&- 
gise.  *dys-gyse,  v.t.  &  i,  [O.  Fr.  cies- 
giiiser;  Fr.  d.gaiser:  O.  Fr.  dfc.^=Fr.  rfe  = 
lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  guise  =.  siixB.p&, 
manner,  fashion,] 
A.  Transitive. 

I.  Lit.  :  To  conceal  or  alter  the  appearance 
by  assuming  an  unusual  or  strange  dress. 

"  How  she  him  miBhte  so  desguUe. 
Thiii,  110  loau  shuld  bis  body  kuowe." 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  alter  the  appearance  by  any  covering 
or  mask. 

•'  Disguised  himself  with  ashes  upon  his  iMsb."— 
1  Kings  JUL  aa, 

2.  To  hitle  or  conceal  by  a  counterfeit  iu»- 

pearance ;  to  mask,  to  cloak, 

"The  other  ci.ias  .  .  .  wished  to  disffuite  it  as  much 
as  possih;a"— J/acntiay  ;  H.sC.  Eng..  ch.  X. 

*  3,  To  alter,  to  make  distinct. 

*  4.  To  alter  tlie  form  of ;  to  transform. 

"TJlvases  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  t» 
was;  beciiuse  Minerva  made  aU  things  appear  la  * 
disguised  vinw." — Pope  r 

*  5.  To  chfinge  in  manners  orappearaoce  br 
drink ;  to  intoxicate. 

**Th©  Fmilors  and  the  shlpmen  aH, 
Through  foul  excess  of  wme, 
Were  so  du"juixed  that  on  tlie  sea 
They  showed  theuiselvea  likf>  swine.' 

Garland  of  Daigltt. 


pine,  pit,  su^,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt; 
Syrian.    8b,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qa  =  ffw. 


disguise— dish 
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B.  Intrans. :  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  keep 
back. 

d2s-gUX'^e,  *diS-guyse»  s.    [Disguise,  v.] 
I.  LU.  :  A  dress  or  i)art  of  a  diess  intended 
to  disguiae  or  alter  tlie  appearance  of  any 
person  so  aa  not  to  be  recognizable. 

"  The  gloomy  lautern,  »ud  the  diiu  blue  match, 
The  bliM;k  disguise  " 

Wordsworth :  FeTtvde  VaffTant. 

n,  Fignrativehj : 

1.  A  false  pretence  or  show ;  artificial  or 
assumed  language,  actions,  or  appearance, 
intended  to  disguise  the  true  natui-e  of  any- 
tiling  ;  a  mask,  a  cloak. 

"When  his  dUgtitse  and  he  is  parted."— SftoAitA  ■" 
Measure  for  Measure,  Hi.  6. 

*  2.  A  masque,  an  interlude. 

*  .S.  Tlie  state  of  being  inflamed  or  dis- 
ordered by  drink. 

"The  wild  dUfpiiso  ha,ih  almost 
Auticked  us  all,"    SJtakesp. :  AtU.  *  Cleop.,  H.  7. 

^[s-g1li4'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disgoise,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.:  (Seethe  verb). 

B.  As  ad'iective : 

1.  Lit. :  Wearing  a  disguise ;  concealed  in 
an  unusual  dress. 

•'  Edith,  disguised  at  distance  stands.* 

Scott  .■  Lord  of  the  Isles,  vi.  16. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Intoxicated. 

"  I  was  told  a  tflle.  that  Armlnina  meeting  Bandlua 
one  Jay  dis-fuisad  with  rlriiik  (wherewith  he  would  be 
ofteiij,  he  told  him.  Tu,  Baud!,  dedecorns  imatram 
academiatn.  Bt  tu.  Anniiil.  uostrain  reliRionem."— 
Hawaii:  Familiar  LoUers  [l^bf)). 

•  dis-guif '-ed-lj^,  odv.  [Eng.  disguised;  -ly.] 
In  disguise  ;  not  openly,  secretly. 

"  He  [Bishop  Willliuiisl  studied  sijhism.  and  factI"Q, 
by  hla  "wu  example,  unci  liia  pen  disguisedly." — Dr. 
Barnard  ■  Life  of  n^ylin  (IfiS.i).  p.  172. 

*dis-^nis'-ed-ne8s,  ^'dis-^nls-ed-nesse, 

s.     [y^'Ti^.    disguisi'd:    -ness.}     The  quality   or 
state  of  being  disguised  ;  disguise. 

■•  Tlie  strange  disfnd.tfdncs^e  of  tbeatricall  attires.'— 
Prt/iine:  2  Histrio-Mastix,  iu  3, 

•dis-gui'^e-ment,  s.  [O.  Fr.  desguisement : 
Fr.  degnisement'\     A  disguise. 

"  That  in  so  atrauge  disguispnient  there  did  maske" 
Spcmer:  F.  Q..  III.  vii.  14. 

dXs-guis'-er,  •  dis-gny^r,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
guisie)  ■"  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disguises,  or  con- 
ceals by  a  disguise, 

"  Death's  a  great  disg'nserr—Shahesp.  :  Measure  for 
Measitre.  iv.  1 

2.  One  who  puts  on  or  wears  a  disguise. 

"Yort  are  a  very  dexterous  dUffuiser." — Pope:  To 
Swift  {Aui!.  11.  1726). 

3.  A  masquer;  one  who  plays  a  part  in  a 
masque. 

"Sodeynly  the  rocke  moued  and  recaned  the  diji- 
ffuy^ers,  and  ymediatly  closed  agayn." — Sail:  Eenry 
VIII.  (an.  10}. 

•  dis-gis'-i,  a.    [DisQcisY.] 

•  dis-gui§'-x-l3^,  *  dis-gis-i-li,  adv.    [Mid. 

Eng.  disgisl ;  -ly.]    Disguispdly  ;  in  disguise. 

"Desparaged  were  1  disffisiU,  vif  f  dede  In  this  wisa' 
William  of  Paleme,  48Ii. 

•  dis  -  guis'  -  X  -  ness,   *  dls-gis-1-nes,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  disgisi;  ■nr^s.']     Disguising. 

"For  his  etrHungenea  and  dis.rrisines." —  Chaucer: 
Parson's  Tale. 

^Us-gui^'-ing,  *des-gys-yng,  *dls-gys- 
yng,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Disguise,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

I.  The  actoF  concealing  with  a  disguise;  the 
act  of  putting  on  or  wearing  a  disguise. 

"Til  give  her  father  notice  of  their  disgutstng.' — 
^lakttp.  :  Two  Oentlcmen  ef  Verona,  ii.  6. 

*  2.  A  masque  ;  an  interlude. 

"And  on  Newres  day  at  nyght  ther  waa  a  goodly 
dUfft/^<ytiff."~The  Feast  of  Christmas.  {Leland,  Co'lccf., 
Iv.  2;i5.) 

•  dis-gui^'-y,  "  dis-gls-i,  a.  [0.  Fr.  des- 
guisi,  pa.  par.  o( desnuiser.]  Disguised,  masked. 

"In  Dauocea rftiffwtjf  redi  digbt  were." 

William  of  Palerne,  1.620. 

dXs-giist',  8.  [O.  Fr.  dfsgnjit ;  Fr.  degoiit : 
O.  Pr.  dfx  =  Ft.  de  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  ajiart, 
and  O.  Fr.  govst ;  Fr.  goM  =  Lat.  gustus  = 
tajste.] 

I,  Lit. :  An  aversion  of  the  palate  to  any- 
thing; a  strong  disrelish  or  distaste,  approach- 
ing to  loathing  and  nausea. 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  An  extreme  aversion  to  anything  ;  a  strong 
dislike  or  repugnauce  to  an>'tliing  oflcnsive, 
loatlisome,  or  low. 

"  Disjrusr  concealed 
In  ofttimea  proof  of  wiBdoiii." 

Cowper  :  Talk.  Hi.  88.  89. 

2.  A  feeling  of  dislike  or  aversion  arising 
from  Hatiety  or  disappointment. 

"  3.  An  ofTence,  a  feeling  of  strong  displea- 
sure or  annoyance. 

'*  Upon  Bome  dUmtst  or  injury  formerly  offered  him." 
StryiMi:  Mfmortatt.  Henry  VIIJ.  (1530). 

*  4.  Tliat  which  causes  disgust,  aversion,  or 
repugnance, 

"When  the  presenting  of  the  benefit  1b  Joined  with 
the  preaence  of  the  diiigiist."~Mountagite:  Devout'- 
JCnsayen,  pU  ll.,  tr.  10.  §  5. 

5(  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
gust, loathing,  and  imusea:  "Disgust  is  less 
than  loathing,  and  that  than  nansm.  When 
applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we 
have  a  sickly  iipjietite  ;  we  nauseate  medicine  : 
and  when  apj'lied  metaphorically,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  affectation  ;  we  loathe  the  endear- 
ments of'thiise  who  are  offensive  ;  we  nauseate 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having  made 
an  intemperate  use  of  theui,  and  discovered 
their  inanity."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syaon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  disgust  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

dis-gUSt',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desgoust£r;  Fr.  di- 
gofiter.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  excite  or  cause  disgust,  loathing, 
or  aversion  in  the  stomach  ;  to  nauseate. 

n.  Figurativphj : 

*  I.  To  taste,  try,  or  experience  with  dislike 
or  aversi'in  ;  to  feel  an  aversion  to. 

"Enquire  you  why  this  table's  put  before? 
I'U  tell— if  you  disgust  it.  r&ia  no  mure." 

Evelyn:  Li!>erty  and  Servitude  (Motto). 

2.  To  excite  or  cause  di^^gust  nr  aversion  in 
the  mitid  ;  to  offend  grossly.  (Followed  hyat 
or  unth.) 

"That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgitst 
And  Bhock  me."        Cow/ter :  Tank,  v.  482.  483. 

*3.  To  cause  to  turn  away  in  disgust  or  loath- 
ing. 

"  What  difjusts  me  from  having  to  do  with  answer- 
jobbers  la,  tliat  tliey  have  no  conscience."— Sic//^ 

dis-gust-€d,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disgust,  v.] 

*  dis-gust'-ful,  *  dis-giist'-ffill,  a.  [Eng. 
disgust :  -/((/(/).]  Causing  disgust  or  aversion  ; 
disgusting. 

"That  .  .  .  which  I  had  denoted  to  the  good  of  all 
gbouUi  seem  so  disffiistfiiU  onto  auy,"  —  Speed:  The 
Ilomnns,  lik.  vi.,  cb.  xxL.  5  6. 

*  dis-gUSt'-nil-liesS,  s.  [Eng.  disgustful; 
■^less.]  The  quality  of  being  disgustful ;  loath- 
someness. 

"The  disguttfiitnes^  of  this  carcase  brings  offence  to 
our  brain."— Sir  W.  Jones:  Talts  by  Nizami. 

di q-giiftt' -ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &s.     [Disgust,  v.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  jiar.  <C  partidp,  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :   The  act  or  state  of  causing 

disgust  or  aversion. 

dis-gust'-ihg-lj?,  o(?i'.  [Eng.  disgusting :  -ly.] 
In  a  disgusting  or  olfensive  manner ;  so  as  to 
cause  disgust 

"The  philosopher  became  disgustingly  precise."- 
Goldsmith:  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ii. 

*  diS-prust'-ing-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  disgusting; 
-nrss.]  The  quality  of  being  disgusting. 
(Kingsky.) 

dish*  ■*  disce,  *  disch,  *disshe,  *dysclie, 

■  dysshe,  5.  &  a.  [A.  S  disc;  Ger.  tist-h: 
O.  H.  Ger.  tisc,  disc;  O.  S.  disk;  Icel.  diskr ; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  disk;  Dut.  disch,  from  Lat.  discus 
=  a  qnoit,  a  platter;  Or.  Sio-kos  (diskos)  =  a. 
quoit.]    [Desk,  Disc] 

A.  As  suhstmitii^e : 

I,  Ordinarni  Language : 

1.  A  broad,  open  vessel,  made  of  various 
mat/'rials,  and  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the 
table. 

••  Scbo  .  .  .  drow  doun  coppys  and  dyschys  Ilkone" 
^'.■(•cii  Snge'i.  l,7y5. 

•  2.  A  wide  and  deep  hollow  vessel  for 
Uqoids. 

"  A  ladle  for  onr  silver  dish 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish." 

Prior  :  The  Ladle. 

*  3.  A  cu]>,  or  other  drinking  vessel. 

"We  were  roused  from  a  peaceful  dish  of  tea  by  a 
lond  hubbub  in  the  street,"— /Tec^i'nrd  .'  Italy,  ii.  TO. 


•  4.  A  plote  ;  a  platter. 

"Let  liot  thl  B|»ou  stond  to  thy  dyschc'—Bohe  qf 
Curlitsye,  p.  7t. 

5.  The  meat  or  food  seired  up  In  a  dish; 
any  j»arti(;nlar  kind  of  food. 

"  Let's  carve  him  a»  a  dish  fit  for  the  goda." 

Shaketp. ;  Julius  CfBsar,  IL  L 

•  6.  A  quoit.    [Disc] 

"In  orupaciounH  of  a  disch,  ether  plelylog  with  ft 
leduu  disi:h"~  Wyclijfe :  3  Mnccab.  Iv.  H. 

7.  A  hollow  place  in  a  field  In  which  water 
lies. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Mining: 

(1)  A  box  having  a  capacity  of  672  cubic 
incites,  in  which  ore  is  measured  ;  it  is  28 
inches  long,  4  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide. 
In  tlie  Low-Peak  of  Derbyshire  it  holds  eight 
quarts  of  wat'-r  ;  in  the  High-Peak  about  one- 
eighth  part  more. 

"They  measure  block-tin  by  the  dish,  which  con- 
taineth  a  galiou."— Carew .'  Survey  of  ComtoalL. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  a  mine 
which  is  paid  to  the  landowner  or  proprietor, 

2.  Vehicles:  Tlie  projection  outwardly  of 
the  tire  beyond  the  plane  of  the  insertion  of 
the  spokes  in  the  hub.  This  is  not  necessary 
when  the  spindle  of  the  axle  is  cylindrical, 
but  when  the  sjiindle  is  tiipering,  it  is  neces- 
sar>'  to  give  a  gatlier  and  swing  to  the  spindle, 
and  &disk  to  the  wheel.  Tlie  gather  is  the 
setting  forward  of  the  end  of  the  spindle  so 
that  the  wheel  may  run  freely,  not  pressing 
inordinately  either  on  the  nut  or  tlie  butting- 
ring.  The  swing  is  the  setting  downward  of 
the  end  of  the  spindle  so  that  its  lower  edge 
may  be  horizontal.  The  load  resting  thus, 
the  wheel  has  no  8)tecial  tendency  to  slip  in 
or  out  against  tlie  butting-ring  or  the  nut. 
The  swing  tips  the  wheel  outward  at  top, 
inclining  it  away  from  the  waggon,  and,  to 
enable  the  bearing  on  the  spokes,  fellies,  and 
tire  to  be  vertical,  tlie  wheel  is  dished,  so 
that  each  spoke  is  vertical  as  it  comes  to  the 
lower  or  working  I'osition.  The  fellies  being 
set  square  on  the  spokes,  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  is  flat  on  the  ground.    (Knight.) 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  tiie  compounds). 

TI  To  lay  i7i  one's  dish  '  To  lay  to  one's  charge. 

"The  manifold  examples  that  com  monlj'.'irealledged, 
to  deterre  men  from  fluiahing  such  works  n»  liave  l^ne 
left  unperSect  by  notable  artiflcers  in  all  sciences, 
could  not  make  me  afraide;  howbeit  ]>erchanca  they 
may  be  laiU  in  my  dish."—Phaer:   Virgil  (1600). 

^  Obviou3  compound;  Dish-cover, 

*  dish  -  bearer,  *  dlsche  berer» 
*  dyschberer,  *■.  A  shelf  on  which  dishes 
are  placed  ;  a  dresser. 

"A  IHschcbercr lA  Dyabynke  or  a  Dyschbertr) :  dit- 
e"fonis."—C(ithol.  Anglicinn. 

*  disb-bench,  *  dishbenk,  *  dlsche 
benke,  '  dyschbynlie,  s.  The  same  as 
dish  •bearer  (q.v. ). 

"A  f}ii'rhf-hcnke  {Dyschhynke) :  acufeZTariuin.'-^ 
Cathol.  An<jlicam. 

*  dish-board,   *  dyssh-borde,   s.    A 

dresser. 

"  Scutcllarium :  a  dyuh^orde."—McditUa  Grammat 

*  dish-catch,  s.    A  rack  for  dishes. 

"  My  dis  -ratch,  cupboards,  boards,  and  bed. 
And  all  1  liave  wheu  we  are  wed." 
Comical  IHnl'yyiu:  butoJue/i  two  Country  Lovers,  {ifaret^ 

dish-cloth,   dish-clout,  s.     A  cloth 

used  lor  watshing  up  dishes,  plates,  &c. 

"  A  dish-clout  of  Jaiiuenetta'a  he  wears  next  ina  hewi 
for  a  favour."— i'ft((it»;>.  .•  Lov^s  Labour's  LoU,  v.  1. 

dish-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  Flat-faced.    (Scotch.) 

2.  Sport. :  Tliis  term  describes  a  dog  whose 
nasal  bone  i't  higher  at  the  nose  than  at  the 
stop  —  a  feature  not  unfrequeutly  seen  in 
pointers.    (Vero  SJiaw :  Book  oj  tlie  Dog,  p.  Sd.) 

dish-flil,  s.     [Dishful.] 

dish-heater,  s.  A  warming  closet  at- 
tached to  a  stove  or  exposed  in  front  of  a  fire 
to  heat  dishes. 

dish-holder,  s.  A  grasping  implement 
for  lint  dishes,  or  for  holding  tliem  while 
washing  in  very  hot  water. 

dish  -  mustard,  s.  A  name  given  br 
Turner  to  Thlaspi  arvense.  (Britten  <fi  /fofr- 
laud.) 

dish-rack.  s.    A  frame  in  which  dishes 

and  i)lates  are  placed  tiO  drain  and  dry. 


bSll,  boy;  pout,  jtfrt^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  pem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n*    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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dish— dishevele 


*  dlsb-wash,  s.  Disli-water  ;  hence,  any- 
thing mean,  Jlltliy,  or  (U-siucuble. 

"Tlit-ir  fatliers  .  ,  .  were  nculllonH.  i^ii7t-w(u\  aud 
durty  draHe."— Aim'wj;  LmUttt  Hmffe. 

dish-washer,  8. 

L  (>rdin(n~if  Language: 

1.  One  who  washes  up  dishes ;  a  eeulicry- 
maid. 

2.  A  device  by  which  dishes  are  cleaned  by 
agit-'ition,  in  some  cases  assisted  by  brushes 
or  8pnng(!s.  Among  tlie  numerous  varieties 
may  \w  cited  the  circular  rack  rotated  in  a 
tuli  with  wat^r  autlicient  to  submerge  the 
dishes  and  plates. 

II.  Zool.  :  A  provincial  name  for  the  pied 
wagtail. 

*  dlsh-washings,  s.  pi. 

Bot  :  Eiiiiisetum  hyemale,  (Turner  ;  Bi~UUyi 
it  lloUaiui.) 

dish-water,  s.  Water  in  which  dishes, 
plates,  Ac,  liave  been  washed. 

"  All  my  lady's  linen  sprlukJed 
With  Hilda  and  dufi-wutrr  .'" 

Seaum.  i  Ftet. :   WU  uHthoul  Money,  lit  I. 

dish,  v.t.  k  i.     [Dish,  s.] 

A.  Transiiive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  hit.  :  To  put  into  or  serve  in  a  dish ;  to 
place  on  a  dish  ready  for  serving  to  table. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  serve  up  ;  to  prepare  and  present 

"  For  conspiracj", 
I  kuuw  not  how  it  tastes,  tliuugli  it  be  dish'd 
For  ino  to  try."  SJutketp.  :    Winter  i  Tale,  ill  2. 

(2)  To  frustrate,  to  foil,  to  disappoint,  to 
cheat,  to  ruin.    (SUnig.) 

"  If  another  comes  with  a  longer  or  clearer  reut- 
roll,  hea  dWied'—C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  lix. 

(3)  To  push  or  strilie  with  the  horn.  {Scot^h^ 

"He  would  hft«  gart  me  trow,  that  they  hae  honi» 
on  their  head  to  diih  the  like  o' me."— 5ir  A.  Wylie, 
t  :o. 

II.  Vthicles,  Mach.,  £c. :  To  make  concave. 
A  wiieel  is  said  to  be  dished  when  the  tire 
projects  outwardly  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
insertion  of  the  spokes  in  the  hub,  so  that  it 
is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
otlier.    [Dish,  s.,  A.  11.  2.] 

B,  IiUram. :  To  be  concave ;  to  be  hollow 
or  dislied  in  the  centre ;  said  of  wheels. 
[Dish,  s.,  A.  H.  2.] 

H  To  disk  out : 

Arch. :  To  form  coves  by  wooden  ribs. 

•  dis-ha-bil'-i-tate,   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,    and 
Eng.  /mbi/Uoit:  (q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  To  disqualify,  to  disable,  to  dis- 
entitle. 

"His  posterity  dishahiUfated  to  bniik  e&tate  or 
dignity  in  ScotL'md." — Stair :  SappL  Dec,  p.  243. 

•  dis-ha-bil-i-ta'-tion,  dls-ha-bll-1-ta- 

ti'OUn,  s.     [Prcf.  d/a,  and  Eiig.  habUitatio)i 
<q.v.).] 

Scots  Law :  The  act  of  legally  depriving  a 
person  of  honours,  privileges,  or  emoluments. 

"  All  prioracts  of  dinhahilitntioun  pronuncit  agaiiies 
the  ])osteritie  of  the  s,iid  vmq'  Francis  sumtyme  Erie 
Bothwell."— ^cts  Chaa.  I.  (ed_  1814).  v.  55. 

dls-ha~bi'Ue,  des-ha-biUe,  s.      [Desha- 
bille.]   The  same  as  Deshabille  (q.v.). 
"  But  to  aee  the  fin*  ladles  in  their  dixJutbilU, 
A  dress  that's  sometimes  the  most  studied  to  kill." 
Byrim:  Description  of  Tanbridffe, 

•  dJs-hab'-it,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  desJiahiter.] 

1.  To  remove  from  its  habitation  ;  to  throw 
out  of  place  ;  to  dislodge. 

"  From  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited." 

Shakesp  :  King  John.  tL  I. 

2.  To  deprive  or  empty  of  inhabitants. 

"  The  dii}ia'4ted  towns  afford  them  [the  Irish  poor] 
roosting -—Carffm  :  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

•  dis-hab'-it-ed,  ?ia.  par  or  a.    [Dishabit.] 

•  dis-ha-bit'-n-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

}uihitiiate  (q.v.);    Fr.    deshnhitlieT.]     To  make 
unaccustomed  ;  to  disaccnstoui,  to  disase. 

"  That  t^lk  and  not.  action  hiw  been  alone  pennltTed 
to  the  clergy  as  a  body  Iuls  dlxhnbitnatfrl  them  for  the 
conduct  of  affaira."— Co nrcwp,  Heoieto  (1881),  p.  700. 

•  dis-ha'-ble,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
hable  =  able  Cq-v.)-] 

1.  To  disable. 

2.  To  disi^arage. 

'•  She  oft  him  blamed  . . .  And  him  dUhabled  qnyte. ' 
Spenter:  F.  ft..  II.  v.  2L 


The   party    from    which    alone    he   conld    expect 
serious  oppoaltlou  was  disunited  and  diahivtrttmwL" ~ 


'  dis-har-m6'-ni-ous«  a.    [Prtf.  dig,  and 

Kng.   hamwiiious  (q.v.).]     Inhaiiiionious,   iu- 
cungniouH,  diso^irdatit.  inconsistent. 

"  All  undue  and  dithiirmoniocu  Couuection.*— 
IlallytocU  :  Mvlmnpronv«a,  p.  ID. 

*  dis-har'-mon-^,  «.     [Pref.   dis,   and    Kng. 

haT-mony  (<i.v.).  j     A  want  of  or  contmriety  to 
harmony  ;  discord,  incongruity. 

'•Tlieciinfualon  uuiaed  by  their  uiigovemed  working 
Is  lucreasetl  by  our  ijeing  filled  with  a  deejternense  of 
dithiiTtnony,  remontc.  (ind  dismay.'— i/.  Arnold:  St. 
I'aul  and  ProleJtaniism  llHlo}.  p.  IIL 

* dis-ha'nnt,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  haunt 
(q.v.).]     'lo  leave  any  jdace  ;  to  sliun. 

"  He.  Ma  wife,  children  and  aervants.  and  halll 
family,  Imd  diiltaunu<l  liis  parijiii  kirk  of  Bine.'— 
Spalding,  li.  bi. 

*di8-heart',  "dis-hart',  v.t.  [Pref.  di«,and 
Ertg.  heart  (q.v.)  ]     To  (lishearten. 

"  He  doth  dUhart  their  hearts  in  whom  It  nUguet."— 
Diifiea :  MUrrocoiinot,  i>.  V2. 

dis-hearf-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  du,  and  Eng. 
hearten  (q.v.").] 

1.  To  discoumge,  to  dispirit,  to  deprive  of 
courage  or  spirits, 
party    tn. 
Plioaltlou 
Hacautai/:  Hitt.  Kng.,  cb.  x. 

"  2.  To  discourage,  to  deter  (followed  by 
from). 

"  She  also  urged  what  she  coold  to  diMhenrten  me 
from  it."—/Iun!/'tn  :  PUgrim't  Prograa,  pt  iL 

U  For  the  difference  between  to  dishearten 
and  to  deter,  st^e  Deter. 

dis  -  heart'- ened,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Dis- 
hearten.] 

*  dis-hea]:*f-^ned-liess»  s.     [Eng.  diAheart* 

eiied :  -nes-f.]  'Tlie  state  of  being  disheartened  ; 
dejection,  di.scouragement. 

"  Great  fear  fell  upon  them  that  saw  them  i  that  la. 
a  dUhenrtmfdnetB  and  dejection  of  mind." — Ooodwin  : 
Works,  VOL  IL.  pt.  I,  p.  170. 

^[s-hearf-en-ing*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Di.s- 

hearten] 

A.  iV  B.  -4s  jyr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ihst. :  The  act  of  discouraging,  dis- 
piriting, or  dejecting;  discouragement,  de- 
jection. 

"  Lest  it  five  too  great  dtAeartening  to  your  faithful 
friends,"— Ca6fta?a  .■  L.ILH.  to  the /Juke  vif  Buckingham. 

*  dis-hearf -en-ment,  s.     [Eng.  dishearten ; 

■imnt.]     A  state  or  condition  of  being  dis- 
heartened ;  discouragement,  dejection. 

"Alantriea  hia  best  to  stay  the  growth  of  a  great 
dishearfenment  among  the  people,"  —  Jf.  0.  Bag  : 
Under  the  Will  (1878),  i.  73. 

*  dis-heart'-sum,  n.  [Eng.  dis ,-  heart,  and 
siiff.-s^'fm  =  -soine.]  Saddening,  disheartening. 
{Scotch.) 

dished,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dish,  v.] 
A-  ^5  pa-  7>or.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  otljectii-e : 
L  Ordinary  Langua^ge: 

1.  Lit.  :  Served  up  or  placed  on  a  dish. 

2.  Fig.  :  Frustrated,  foiled,  ruined,  cheated. 
(Slang.) 

IL  Mach.  £  Vehicles:  Having  a  central 
depression ;  hollowed,  cup-shaped.  Applied 
to  wheels. 

dished-out,  s.  A  term  applied  to  the 
sunk  cradling  employed  in  vaults,  coved  ceil- 
ings, and  domes  wliicli  are  fonued  by  wooden 
ribs  (bracketing)  upon  which  the  lath  and 
plastering  are  secured. 

*  dis-helm',  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  disheauhner:  des  = 
Lat.  dis  =  awav.  apart,  and  O.  Fr.  heaulnie  =  a 
helmet]  To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  helm  or 
helmet. 

"And  the  Lorde  of  Saynt  Pye  stmke  the  Lorde 
Clytforde  on  the  lipltne.  so  tliat  he  wiia  dishe'tned." — 
herrters  :  Froiitart't  Chronicle,  vol.  iL.  ch.  xlviii. 

*dis-he'ir  (h  silent),  v.t.  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
heir  (q.v.).  To  debar  or  incapacitate  from 
inheriting 

"  Design "d  to  hew  the  Imperial  cedar  down. 
Defraud  succession,  and  disheir  the  crovm." 

Dryden :  Hind  *  Paiuher.  in.  7M,  70S. 

*  dxs-herb'-age  {h  silent),  v.t.  (Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  herbage  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  her- 
bage, to  make  bare  ur  barren 

*  dis-herb'-ago-ing  (h  silent),  ^rr.  par.  &,  s. 

[DlSHERBAOK.J 


A-  As  pr.  par. :  (Seethe  verb). 
B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  .-itripping  of  hertv 
age  ;  the  8tat«  of  being  stripped  of  grass  or 
herbage. 

"The  BDOwe-C3Uttiiz»ea«on  ,  .  .  hath  brought  thU 
climate  to  cleue  diJierltageififi.'' — Uttat :  Apophth.  «f 
EratmuM,  ]•■  '^li. 

" dis-her'-ihg,  a.     (Pref.  dis;  Eng.  heir,  and 
BUlf.  -iii{;.]    The  act  of  disinheriting. 

'  dis-her'-ls,  *  dis-her-ys.  *  dls-her-ize^ 

v.t.     (Eng.   disheir ;    -i^e.]    To  disinlient,   to 
put  out  of  an  inheritance. 


*  di&-her'-I§ied,  dis-her'-ized,  jm.  par.  or 

a.      [DiSHERIS.] 

*  dis-her'-i^-ing,  *  dis-her'-iz-ing,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dishkris.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verhX 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"...  Um  disheri^nff  ot  the  daulphin  confirmed '^ 
.Sp0W/  .■  Henry  V..  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv.,  f  .*.«. 

*  dLs-her'-i-f  on.    '  ds^s-her'-i-^n,   <. 

[Eng.  disheris  ;  -on.}  The  act  of  disinlieriting 
or  cutting  off  from  inheritance. 

"To  the  dytheriton  of  yon  and  your  fxnterttie  for 
cntt.'—Uail:  Henry  I'/l/.  {&u.  5). 

*  dis-her'-it,  *  des-er-yt,  '  dls-er-it* 
*  dis-her-ett,  •  dis~her  -  ite,  •  dys- 
her-yt,  v.t.  [Fr.  dither  iter :  des  =  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  from,  and  herxter  =  to  inherit 
(q.v.);  Pfirt.  d<\sh'*rdar :  Sp.  deshiredar ;  ItaL 
deseredart.)  To  disinherit ;  to  deprive  or  (SQ% 
off  from  an  inheritance  or  succession. 

"  Hwat  I  wendeii  he  to  diaherite  me  ?   Havelok,  2.547. 

*  dis~her'-i-tan9e,  *  dis-her-l-taunce^ 

a.  (Fr.  deshiritant,  pr.  par.  of  deshiriter.) 
The  act  of  disinheriting ;  the  state  or  cond^ 
tion  of  being  disinherited. 

"Baring  chid  me  almost  to  the  rain 
Of  K  ditherUance.' 
Beaum.  A  FUt. :  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  U.  %. 

*  dis-her'-it-ed,  *  dls-er-it-ide.  pa.  par. 

or  a.    [Disherit.] 

*  dis-her'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Di* 

HERIT.) 

A^  &.  'R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  €u^j. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst :  The  act  of  disinherittDg ;  di»- 

inheritance. 

"  The  diaheriting  of  the  ri^ht  heyre  is  alwales  woot 
to  be  the  begiuniug  of  clml  wars."— Stow  .*  Edward 
the  Conftuor  (U66). 

*  dis-her-it-i-son,  *  dis-her-it-e-son,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  diserteisoun.'\  Disinlieriting,  disin- 
heritance. 

"  Tllle  alle  oar  heira  yrete  ditherileten.' 

Robert  de  itrunne.  p.  290t 

*  dis-her'-i-tdr,  s.    [Eng.  disherit ;  -or.]  One 

who  disinherits  or  shuts  another  out  of  hie 
inheritance. 

*  dis-her'-O,  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  h^ro 
q.v.).  I  To  render  unheroic  ;  to  reduce  from 
the  rank  of  a  hero. 

"  Haa  doDe  his  best  in  an  nnderhaad,  treacberoos 
lu&uuer,  to  dithero  him  " — Carlyie:  MitctU  ,  iv.  l-lS. 

♦di-shev'-el,  •  di-schev-el,  *  di-schev- 
ell,  v.t.  &'i.  [O.  Fr.  dej-cheveler :  Fr.  dech^ 
veler;  O.  Fr.  des  —  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  —  away, 
apart,  and  O-  Fr.  clievaX ;  Fr  dteven ;  Lat, 
c«2>i//»m  =  hair;  Sp.  descabellar;  ItaL  di^ 
capigliare.l 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  spread  the  locks  or  tresses  of 
the  hair  loosely  and  carelessly  ;  to  tlirow  the 
hair  about  negligently  :  to  suffer  the  hair  to 
hang  or  flow  loosely  (obsolete  except  in  the 
pa.  i-ar.). 

"  His  mane,  dithevetled.  o'er  his  shoulders  flies." 
Pope  :  Uomer'a  Sliatl,  vL657> 

2.  Fif7. :  To  scatter,  to  dispei-se. 

"  All  flesh  is  pmss,  and  »11  H»  glory  tide* 
Like  the  fair  flower  aitherelhd  in  the  wind.* 

CotopL-r:  Tntk,  uL  C61.  261 

B.  In  trans.  :  To  hang  or  lie  loosely  and 
negligently. 

"Their  hair  curlinBdJiAffrrf-«aboQt  their  shooldezKi* 
—Sir  T.  J/erbert:  Trupets.  p.  liOi. 

*  di-sheV-ele»  •  di-schev-ele,  *  dia- 
sheve-ly,  '  dis-shiv-ill,  a.  (O.  Fr.  rfc»- 
chcvele ;  Fr.  dechevele.  pa.  par.  of  O.  Fr.  dea^ 
chn^eler ;  Fr.  dccheveler  =  to  dishevel.] 


f&te»  f&t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  talU  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian*     se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


dishevelled— dishonourableness 


1645 


X,  Dishevelled,  loose. 

"All  her  liere  it  shone  as  gold  ao  iyue. 
Vtit/iivitt,  uriapfl.  dowiie  hyiigyug  iit  her  bak." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Lov9,  i:i7,  138. 

2.  With  dishevelled  hair. 


di-shev'-elled,  p«.  pan  or  a.    [Dishevel.J 

•  di-shev'-ell-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Di- 

SHKVEL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  ixir.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verbj. 

C.  Assubst. :  The  net  of  throwing  or  causing 
the  hair  to  fall  loosely  or  iu  disorder. 

*  di - shev'  -el - ment,  s.  [Eng.  dishevel ; 
-m'lit.]  The':n:t.  of  dishevelling;  the  state  of 
being  dislievilled.     {t'arhjle.) 

dish'-ful,  •  dish-fuU,  s.  [Eng.  dish ;  -fuUl).-\ 
As  much  as  will  fill  a  dish,  or  as  a  dish  will 
hold. 

"Sold  a  smtill  dlshfuU  for  a  duckat"— flacW«»<." 
Voyage*,  vol.  i).,  pt.  i..  \>.  Ssa 

dish'-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  8.    [Dish,  v.] 

A.  .43  ;>r.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  Aaadj.:  Dished,  hollow,  concave.  [Dish, 
v.,  A.  11.) 

"  For  the  form  of  the  wheels,  some  iii.ike  them  more 
dithing  .  .  .  that  ia.  more  concave,  by  setting  off  the 
■pukes  iiud  felliea  inure  outwards.  "—J/ortiTnor. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  The  act  of  placing  on  or 
eeciiiiug  in  a  dish. 

2.  Much.  i&  Vehicles :  The  act  or  process  of 
making  a  wheel  dished ;  the  state  of  being 
dished. 

dlshlug-out,  5. 

Arch. :  Cradling.  The  timber  ribs  and 
pieces  for  sustniiiing  the  lathing  and  plastering 
of  vaulted  ceilings,  Tlie  same  term  isapjilied 
to  the  wooden  bracketing  for  carrying  the  en- 
tal)lutnre  of  a  shop  front.     (Gwilt.) 

dishing -wheel,  s.  a  wheel  which  Is 
dished. 

•  dis-ho'me^  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  h/rnie 
(q.v.),]  To  deprive  of  a  home ;  to  eject  from 
a  home. 

"Numbers  of  poor  faintlles  beuig  Incontinently 
ilishayncil  t"  give  apace  for  tuaguifi cent  roadways." — 
/ittUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  7.  1882. 

dis-hon'-est  {k  mute),  a.  [O.  Fr.  deslwn- 
neste  ;  Fr.  tleshoanete :  iles  =  Lit.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  homiestet  Vv.honnete— hat.  honestiis 
=  honourable ;  Sp.  &  Port.  desJwnesto  ;  Ital. 
disonesto.  ]  [Honest.  ] 
*  1.  Disgraciid,  dishonourable. 

'*  Ik)  I  hnw  his  nige  lUxhonnt  druya  along 
Hector's  deati  i-arth,  insensiljle  uf  '.vroiig  !* 

I'ope  :  Hornrr's  Iliad,  axiv.  G6,  67. 

'2.  Disgracing, disgi'aceful,  ignominious,  un- 
becoming, mean. 

•'  Hia  robe,  which  spots  Indelible  licsmeiir, 
Iu  Pigs  dishoiienf  fliitters  with  the  iiir." 

Pope  :  Jlo/rier's  (Jdi/a^ei/,  xiii.  502,  608. 

3.  Void  or  destitute  of  honesty,  jtrobity,  or 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  knavish,  cheating,  not 
straightforward. 

"  William  WIS  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  man  ina(fi*/jone8(age." — Macaulay:  JtUt.  Eng., 
6b.  XV. 

4.  Characterized  by  dishonesty  or  want  of 
good  faith  ;  fraudulent,  not  straightforward. 

"  If  they  suinetiines  ascribed  to  hia  dishn-npRt  policy 
what  w.ia  really  the  effect  of  accident  or  iiiiulverteiice, 
the  fault  was  Wiaovtu.'—Macaalai/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Acquired  or  gained  dishonestly. 

"  RehuUI.  therefore  I  hivve  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy 
diihoTusst  )in.ii\."—Ez''k.  xxii.  13. 

•6.  Unchaste,  lewd. 

"  111  110  mt-re  of  you  ;  Iieaides,  you  grow  dishorust."— 
Rhnkfsp. :  Twcf/'li  Xitjht.  i.  h. 

f  Crabb  thus  rliscriminates  between  dis- 
honest and  knavish:  "  Dislwnest  marks  the 
contrary  to  hoiiefit :  knavish  marks  the  like- 
ness toafcjiarc.  Dishonest  characterizes  simply 
the  mode  of  actitm  ;  knavish  characterizes  the 
agent  as  well  as  the  action  :  what  is  dislumest 
violates  the  estjiMished  laws  of  man  ;  what  is 
knavish  supposes  peculinr  art  and  design  in 
the  acconipli.shment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take 
anything  from  another  whicli  does  not  be- 
long to  one  ;  it  is  knavish  to  get  it  by  fraud 
or  artifice,  or  by  im]>osing  on  tlie  confidence 
of  anotlier.  We  may  prevent  rfis/ioj(P5(  jirac- 
tices  by  ordinary  means  of  security  ;  but  we 
must  not  trust  onrseh'es  in  the  company  of 
knavish  people,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over- 
reached."   (Crabb :  Eng.  Syiwn.) 


"  dis-hon'-est   (h  mute),   v.t.     [O.   Fr.   des- 

honestKr;  Sp.   &   Port,  desfiouestar ;    Ital.  dia- 

•    oneMare,  from  Lat.  dehotiesto  =  to  dishonour.) 

1.  To  disgrace,  to  dishonour. 

"Do  (k-tlle  and  dUhonent  the  admoulolons  of  the 
ghospcl."— yrf'ii.-  I'rtf.  to  John. 

2.  To  detlower,  to  violate. 

*•  As  if  he  ahonld  have  enticed  into  liia  house  a  falre 
maidi'  and  done  her  villanie  .  .  .  and  then  thrust  her 
out  diiihoneel€d:'—Ferrex  4  Porrex.  (Frinter  to  tlie 
ReatI'M.) 

dis-hon-est-ly  (h  mute),  adv.     [Eng.  dU- 

lumcst ;  -ly.l 

•  1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  or  igno- 
minious manner. 

"...  there  to  be  dithonently  alayne."— 5ir  J.  Etyot  : 
Tht)  (lovernour,  bk.  11..  ch.  vi. 

"  2.  Dishonourably,  contumeliously. 

"  f>ithonc9fly  to  apeake  of  any  wight,  abe  deadly 
hateth."— C'laitrcr,'  Home  of  Curtesie. 

3.  In  a  dishonest  or  fraudulent  manner; 
contrary  to  uprightness  or  probity ;  with 
fraudulent  intentions  or  views. 

"Most  dishnncKtly  he  doth  deny  it"— Sft^ifo-fp.* 
Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1. 

''  4.  Lewdly,  unchastely. 

"She  that  liveth  tiishoiiestly  la  her  fathers  heavi- 
ness,"—£cci«*  xxii.  4, 

dis-hon'-es-t^,  *  dls-hon-es-te  {h  mut«), 
s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  hcmesty  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  des- 
honnetctS;  Ital.  disonestd;  Sp.  deshonestiiUid.] 

1.  A  want  of  uprightness,  probity,  or  good 
faith  ;  a  disposition  to  cheat,  deceive,  or  de- 
fraud. 

"  He  must  imrpetually  expose  his  ignorance  and  dia- 
honesty.'—Jortin  :  /icmarkaon  Eccle-s.  JlisTary. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  dishonest;  an 
absence  or  want'of  honesty  ;  a  fraudulent  or 
dishonest  nature  (applied  to  acts). 

3.  A  dishonest  act  or  conduct ;  a  violation 
of  duty  or  trust ;  fraud,  cheating. 

"  Dishonesty  and  breach  of  hia  duty  and  trust."— 
State  Trials:  Duke  of  Hackingh/ijn  (lii26). 

•  4 .  Anything  which  causes  disgrace,  shame, 
or  dishonour. 

"  From  thousand  dUhonetties  have  I  him  drawn,' 
Wyat  :  CompUiynt  u/-on  Love, 

*  5.  Unchastity,  lewdness,  incontinence. 

"You  do,  if  you  suspect  me  iD  any  dithonesty." — 
ahakesp. :  Merry  Wives,  Iv.  3. 

dis-hon'-or,     "  dis-hon-oure  (h  mute),  s. 

[Fr,  deshonncur :  des  =  Lat.  dis  —  away,  from, 
and  honneur  =  honour;   Sp.  deslufiwr ;  llaL 
disonore.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Disgi'uce,  ignominy ;  anything  whicli  in- 
jures the  honoui-  or  reputation  ;  a  reproach,  a 
shame. 

■■  I  choose  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  ray  breath. 
R-'tther  than  bear  dighinour.  wurse  tlian  death." 

Fope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xvi.  ill.  112. 

2.  A  reproach,  or  word  of  disparagement ; 
calumny. 

*'  So  good,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  Uuhnnour  of  her. " 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  VIII.,  U.  S. 

II.  Comm.  :  Default  made  in  meeting  a  bill 
when  presented  for  jiayment;  failure  to  pay  a 
promissory  note  wheu  due.  {Notice  of  Dis- 
honour.] 

%  Notice  of  Dishonour  : 

Comm. :  If,  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  ac- 
cejitance,  the  person  on  wliom  it  is  drawn 
refuses  to  accept  it,  or  if,  when  presented  for 
payment,  the  acceptor  refuses  to  pay  it,  or  if 
a  promissory  note  is  not  paid  when  it  falls 
due,  such  default  is  termed  dishoTWvr ;  and 
the  holder  of  the  bill  or  note  is  bound  to  give 
notice  to  the  parties  who  drew  the  bill  or 
note,  or  to  those  who  have  negotiated  it.  This 
notice  is  called  notice  of  diffhonovr,  and  if  the 
holder  fails  to  give  notice  of  the  same,  the 
parties  who  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
sponsible are  discharged  from  their  liability. 
Notice  may  be  given  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in 
writing.     (Connting-house  Diet.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
honnur,  disgrace,  and  slmme :  "Disgrace  is 
more  than  dishonour  and  less  tlian  shame. 
The  disgrace  is  ai>i'licable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  tlie  dishonour,  and  the  shame 
to  those  wlio  are  not  sensible  of  the  disgrace. 
The  tender  mind  is  alive  to  dishonour  ;  those 
who  yield  to  their  passions,  or  are  hardened 
in  their  \icious  courses,  are  alike  insensible 
10  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is  seldom  the 
consequence  of  any  ott'ence,  or  otieied  with 
any  intention  of  punishing  ;  it  lies  mostly  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Disgrace 
and  shame  are  tlic  direct  consequences  of  mis- 


conduct, but  disgrace  attaches  to  the  iiunisft- 
ment  which  lowers  a  pf^ion  in  his  own  eyes; 
shame  to  that  width  lowers  him  in  the  eyes  of 
otlieix  :  the  lormer  is  not  so  degrading  nor  bo 
exjiosed  to  notice  as  the  latter  .  .  .  the 
fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  atiniulua 
to  the  disclmrgo  of  one's  duty  :  the  fear  ol  (iw- 
prace  or  a/wtrae  serves  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  vices  or  crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  a 
(li.shoaour  not  to  be  always  at  the  post  of 
d.ingcr,  but  lie  is  not  always  sulliciently  alive 
til  till!  disgrace  of  being  i>unished,  nor  is  he 
deterred  from  his  iriegulaiitjes  by  the  open 
shame  to  which  he  is  MUiielimes  put  in  the 
presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers.  As  epithets 
tliey  likewise  rise  in  sense,  and  are  distia- 
guishcd  by  other  characteristics  :  a  dishonowr- 
a/>^e  action  is  that  which  violates  the  princiide« 
of  honour  ;  a  disgraceful  action  is  that  wliich 
reflects  disgrace  ;  a  shameful  action  is  that  of 
whiidi  one  ought  to  be  fully  asliamed  :  it  is 
very  disfionou ruble  for  a  man  not  to  keep  his 
word  ;  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to 
associate  with  tho.se  wlio  are  his  inleriors  in 
Btjitinn  and  education  ;  very  shameful  lor  him 
ti>  use  his  rank  and  influence  over  the  lower 
orders  only  to  mislead  them  from  their  duty  : 
a  jicrson  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable 
wlio  is  disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  him- 
self; but  things  rmly  are  disgraceful  or  shame- 
ful: a  dishononridile  maji  renders  himself  an 
outcast  among  his  equals ;  he  mnst  then 
descend  to  his  inferiors,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  disgraceful  aud  the 
shameful  •  men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what 
is  dishonourable ;  men  of  all  stations  are  alive 
to  that  which  is  for  i\iKm  disgraceful,  or  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  shataeful :  the  sense  of  what 
is  dislwnourabk  is  tc  the  superior  what  the 
sense  nf  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferior  ;  but 
the  sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent 
of  rank  or  station,  and  forms  u  part  o(  that 
tnoral  sense  wlnc-li  is  inherent  in  the  breast  of 
evei7  rational  creature.  Whoever  therefore 
cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sen.se  of  what  is 
dishonourable  itv  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thing  that  is  sliame- 
ful."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-hdn'-dr  (h  mute),  v.t.  [Fr.  dishonorer; 
O.  Sp.  deslmnorar ;  Sp.  &  Port,  deshonrwr; 
Ital.  disonorare.] 

I.  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  To  disgrace ;  to  bring  disgrace,  shame, 
reproach,  or  ignominy  upon  ;  to  stain  thd 
character  of;  to  damage  the  reputation  of 

"  Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name." 

Shakesp.  ;  1  Henry  I'/,  iv.  &. 

2.  To  treat  with  indignity  or  igiiominy. 

"  He  is  dU/iououred  by  a  luan  which  ever 
Professed  to  him." 

.S/inkesp.  :  IKinter  «  Tale.  L  %. 

3.  To  disgrace  or  distigure  by  depriving  of 
any  oniunieiit,  appendage,  (SiC. 

"  If  not  dishommred  i)uite  of  hair. 
The  ragged  Heeco  i«  tliiu.  and  tliin  is  worsn  than 

tKvre,"  DryUeii .-  Ovid  ;  J/vtainor/ihoses  XV. 

•  4.  To  violate  the  cliastity  of,  to  debauch. 

II.  Comm. :  To  refuse  to  accept  a  liill  when 
presented  for  acceptance  (said  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  bill  is  drawn),  or  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  pay  a  bill  when  presented  for  pay- 
ment (said  of  the  jiersnn  by  whom  the  bill  is 
arcejited)  ;  to  refuse  or  make  delault  iu  meet- 
ing a  promissory  note  when  due. 

dis-h6n'-6r-a-We     (h  mute),  a.    [Fr.  des- 

honorable.] 

1.  Destitute  or  undeserving  of  honour;  un- 

hououred. 

"To  find  ourselves  rfi'jAnnoHradt:  graves. " 

Hhakt^p. :  Julius  Cceaar,  1. 1 

2.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  dislionour, 
shame,  reproach,  or  ignominy  ;  disgraceful, 
dishonouiii»e,  mean,  base. 

*•  n is  .laiufhtere  baud  is  deemed  the  siioil. 
Of  such  Jw/ioiioura'j/e  biuil." 

Hci'tt  -  /.  d:i  of  the  Lake,  iL  S4. 

3.  In  a  stite  or  condition  of  disesteemoi 
neglect ;  dishonoured,  neglected,  desjiised. 

*•  He  that  la  ilishnniuraft{e  in  liclies.  how  much  mo» 
In  poverty?"— ^mVhji,  x.  31. 
%  For  the  difterence  between  dishonourable, 
disgraceful  and  shameful,  see  Dishonour,  s. 

dis-h6n'-6r-a-hlc-nes8  (/<  mute),  s.  [Eng. 
dishonnurable';  -ness.]  Tlifl  quality  of  being 
dislionoural)le. 

dis-hon'-or-a-bly  (ft  mute),  adv.  [Eng. 
dit^honourabile) :  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  orshame- 
ful  manner. 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit.  j^^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hiii.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expecfc^  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  sUan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tioua,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  bel,  d9L 
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dishonourably— disinherit 


"  Tilings   tliut  are  biinbly  and  dMionuuraUg  aa- 
tarUd'—Ball:  ContemjiL,  voL  L,  0/ JMiginn. 

2.  Disrespectfully,  without  due  rebjjpct  or 
honour. 

"  If  ivny  Bhoald  si>eake  dtshonoiftiblif  at  her  mules- 
tie.' ~ //acJUuyt :  iuifagea,  HI  166. 

•  dis-hon'-or-ar-s^  (^  mute),  a.  fPref,  dis, 
and  Eiiy.  lionorary  (q.v.).]  Brint^iiiR  dis- 
lionour,  disgrace,  or  shame  upou  ;  tending  to 
dis^^iuce. 

^S-hon'-ored     {h  mute),  pa.  par.  oro.  [Dis- 

IKjNOUR,  v.] 

dis-hon'-dr-er  {h  mute).  «.  [Eng.  dU- 
honour :  -er.J 

1.  One  who  dishonours,  disgjaces,  or  treats 
anotiier  or  any  thing  dishonourably, 

"  DUhonouri'r  it(  I>ft>;nn." 

Mil/on  :  JSamson  Affonistei,  8*0. 

2.  A  violator  of  chastity,  a  debaucher. 
dis-hdn'-or-ing^    (ft.  mute),  pr.  par.,  a.,  £  s. 

tDiSliuNOUR,  I'. J 

A,  A  "B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  partlclp.  adj.  :  (Soe 
tlie  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  witli,  or 
causing  dishonour  to. 

■•  What  tlilug  cnii  lieedoiie  more  to  the  duhonourina 
of  Vbr\Ht^"~ L.Uim'-r:  ^nrriwiis,  p.  207. 

•dis-hom',  ''dls-bome,  v.t  fPref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  horn  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  or  divest 
of  horns. 

••  Wt-'II  n\]  present  otirselrM  :  rf/«-Vw7i  the  spirit, 
AitJ  mock  liiiii  home  to  Wtnilfior." 

Sluika*p:  iterri/  W'lratif  Windaor.  iv.  4. 

•  dis-hom'ed»  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dishorn.] 

•  dis-hors'ed,  n.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  Jiorsed 
(q.v.).  j     DisuMuntt'd;  on  toot,  unhorsed. 

'■  Then  each,  dishoraed  and  drawing,  laihed  at  eacli." 
Taniiywn:  Enid.  563. 

dishort,  5.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  Eng.  short 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  deficiency  in  weigJit. 

2.  Au  injury,  anything  prejudicial 

3.  A  disai»pointn)ent. 

i.  Disjileasure,  vexation. 
"  Qiilillk  mnde  her  Iwiith  to  rage  and  to  diapair. 
Firat  tlmt,  but  cause,  they  did  hpr  sic  dishon.' 

li.  Jamca  17.  :  Chroru,  S.  P.  IIL  488. 

•  dis-3lum'-or  (ft  mute).  .^.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eiig.  hinmrnr,  s.  (q.v.).]  lU-huniour,  peevish- 
ness, crossness,  ini]nitieiu;e. 

••Speaking  imp^xtiputly  to  servimts,  or  any  tliiiiK 
that  betrays  iuattentiuii  or  UUhumour.  are  also 
cnmiiial.  -^Spectator,  No.  42t 

•dis-hum'-6r  (ft  mute),  v.t.  Pref.  rfis,  and 
Eng.  Imnuutr,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  put  out  of 
humour,  to  vex. 

*'  Here  were  a  couple  unexpectedlv  dishumoured.''— 
Ben  Jonson  :  £verii  Man  out  of  hit  Humour,  v.  8, 

di'-si-dse.  s.  pK    [Mod.  Lat.  dls(a)(q.v.\  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,i.  .suflT.  -ida'.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  OphreiC. 

•  dis-il-lu'-sion,  v.t.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
iUiision  (q.v.).]     To  disillusionize. 

"1  suppose  familiarity  di-HftunioTis  ono.''—A  True 
Reformrr  (1373).  vol.  U..  cb.  xlL.  p.  324. 

dis-U-lu'~^on,  $.    Freedom  from  illusion. 

t  dis-il-lu'-sion-ize,  v.t.  [Pref  dis.  and  Eng. 
illnsionize  (q.v.).]  To  frtie  or  to  deliver  from 
any  illusion  ;  to  di.senchant. 

•'Trying  to  <lisilhi$;o,iiz«  a  youth  whom  the  stage 
glitter  with  which  she  is  invested  has  iaBciuated."— 
Athcncetim,  April  l,  1S32. 

•  dis-im-park',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
impark  (q.y.).^  To  free  from  the  bariiei-s  of 
a  park  ;  to  free  from  restraints  or  seclusion. 

•  dis-un-prison  fprison  as  pris'n),  v.t. 

iPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  imprison  (q.v.),j    To  re- 
ease  from  prison  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

'•The  oiien,  violent  reliellion  and  victory  of  disim' 
prisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt,  worn-out  autlnn 
rity.  —Carlyte :  French  nmnlutitm.  pt,  1.,  bk.  vi  ,  ch   i. 

•  dis-im-pro've,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Enj,. 
improve  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trujis. :  To  make  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

"Branches  which  hinder  the  ^Towth  and  stock  and 
auimprovetbe  fruit  —Zip.  Taylor:  tierjnona,  vol.  ii , 
■er.  ^ 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  become  worse,  to  deteriorate. 

•  dxs-un-prd've-nient,  s.  [Pref.  dis.  and 
Eng.  improvtment  (q.v.).]  A  reduetion  or 
bringing  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  a 
falling  olfin  quality  ;  deterioration. 


■  dis-in-cor'-^er-ate,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and 
Eng.  incnrcemte  (q.v.).]  To  set  at  liberty,  to 
Bet  free  from  prison  or  confinement,  to  liber- 
ate. 

"The  arsenical  Iwdles  being  now  coagulated,  and 
kindled  hito  lUmlnK  atoina.  require  dry  and  warm 
nlr,  to  open  tlte  wrth  for  to  dlrinaarograU  tbetuiiuu 
veneue  hi>tlim."—/I<irvey. 

dis-in-clm-a'-tion,  ».  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
indinatioii  (q.v.).J  A  want  of  incliuatiitu, 
desire,  or  propt-nsity  ;  a  dislike,  au  unwilling- 
ness, an  indisjiosition. 

"The  same  Unite  will  produce  a  general  .dUlneUna- 
tion  to  matrimony.' —/'rw^/i^y  .-  On  ilitlury.  k-ct.  «W. 

H  Forthe  dilference  between  disin<^ination 
and  dislike.,  sco  Dislike. 

dis  in^ll'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
dine  (q.v.).]  To  produce  a  disinclination, 
dislike,  or  indisposition  in  ;  to  make  aveiue  or 
indisposed;  to  alienate  the  adections  or 
desired  from. 

"  To  social  BOQUM  by  nature  ditineUw-d." 

Cowper:  Jietlremcnt,  iOC 

dlS-in-clin'ed,  ?«.  par.  or  a.     [Disinclink.J 

dis  -  in  -  Clin'  -  Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ii  s.  (Dis- 
incline.! 

A*  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  partlclp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suJjst. :  Tlie  act  of  making  disinclined, 

Indisposed,  or  averse. 

*  dis-in-cl6'^e.  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 

c/osc  (q.v.)  ]     T<t  tlirovv  open  what  lias  l>een 
inclosed  ;  t")  fi-ee  from  inclosur«. 

*  dis-in-^oor'-pdr-ate,  v.t.  [Prof.  dis.  and 
Eug.  incorporate,  v.  (([.v.)] 

1.  To  def)rive  of   the  rights,   powers,   or 
privileges  of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detacli  or  separate  from  a  corporation 
or  society. 

*  dis-in-cor'-por-at©,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  incorporate,  a."(q.v.)]  Deprive*!  of  the 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  of  a  corporate 
body;  detached  or  separated  from  a  corpora- 
tion or  society. 

*dis-in-cor'-por-at-ed,  %n.  par.  or  a. 

[DiSINCOBPORATE,    V.] 

*  dis-m-cor'-por-at-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s. 

[DlSINCORPORATK,  l\] 

A.  &  B.  As  ]rr.  par.  &  partlclp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst :  Tlie  same  as  Dibincorpobation 
(q.v.). 

*  dis-in-cor-pdr-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  iticorporalioji  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  dis- 
incorporating; a  depriving  of  tlie  rights, 
powers,  or  privileges  uf  a  corporate  body. 

"The  Jciug'a  dltinc-r/ioration  of  the  mouka' — War- 
ton  :  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope.  j).  41. 

*  dis  -  in  -  crease,   *  dis  -  en  -  crease,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  increase  (q.v.).]      A  de- 
cre;ise,  a  diminution. 

"  Without  addicioun  or  d>»encrente. ' 

Ch^tucer{»:  Blitcke  S7iight. 

*  dis-in-dX-vid'-u-al-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  Uuiividiuilize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of 
individuality  or  charactier. 

'•  He  was  answered  .  .  .  with  a  manner  not.  Indeed, 
■v/hoWy  disindioidMaiiaed.:'— Miss  Bronte:    VilletU,  ch. 

XXV. 

dis-in-fecf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  infect 
(q.v.).]  To  free  or  L-leanse  from  infection  ;  to 
c-ause  to  be  no  longer  iufectious. 

dis-in-fect'-ant,  s.  [Eng.  disinfect ;  -ant.] 
A  substance  which  destroys  pi lisonous  gases, 
or  decomposes  the  VKjdies  from  wliicli  tiiey 
proceed  It  also  destroys  the  sjiecifin  c(m- 
tagia  of  disease.  Disinfectants  differ  in  their 
action.  Some  of  tlie  moat  powerful,  as  chlorine, 
chloride  of  lime,  act  by  uniting  with  tiie 
hydrogen  of  the  offensive  body.  Others  oxidize 
the  gas  or  vapour  ;  as  the  fumes  of  nitric  arid 
wiien  poured  on  a  red-hot  brick.  Otliera,  by 
removing  water,  and  coagulating  nlbunien,  as 
carbolicacid.creasote.  sulpiiuric  acid,  cldoride 
of  zinc,  corrosive  sublimate.  &c.  Sulpliate  of 
iron  unites  with  liydrogen  sulphide,  forniing 
ferrou.s  sulphide,  and  liheratingsuli'huric  acid. 
Sidphnr  dioxide,  easily  prepared  by  burning 
sulphur,  is  a  jiowerfnl  disinfectant  It  de- 
con'i)oses  suijiliurf'tted  hydrogen,  removes 
oxygen  from  organic  bodies,  and  also  appears 
to  immediately  destroy  infectious  iimduccd 
from  the  presence  of  a  fungus.     Quicklime 


absort>a  gases  from  the  air,  and  abstracts  watef 
from  ojganie  ij<jdiL'B.  Finely  powdeie<l  cliar- 
cual  in  a  valuable  disinfectatit,  fnnu  its  jiower 
of  absorbing  g;wes.  Permanganate  of  potas- 
smm  is  a  poiverfnl  oxidizing  agent ;  a  uolutioti 
of  it  exposed  in  a  wide  dinii  in  a  sick  room 
absorbs  and  oxi-lizcs  thu  olfensive  «mell.  It 
is  also  very  useful  for  disinfecting  water  for 
drinking  purposes  where  the  supply  is  bad. 

dis-in-feot'-ed.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DisiNrECT.I 

dis-in-fect-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    (DiHiN- 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  A  partlclp.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  purifying  from  any- 

tinng  infectious. 

dis-in-fec'-tlon,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  imr 
fectioK  {(i.w.).']  The  act  or  puriliing  from  in- 
fectious or  contagious  matter,  &c. 

dis-in-fSct'-or,  «.  [Eng.  disinfect  ;  -or.}  An 
apparatus  for  disseminating  a  gas,  vapour  or 
fine  spray  for  tlie  purilication  of  tlie  air  and 
the  counteraction  of  contJigi<.as  influences. 
The  modes  are  various  :  Atomizers  lor  sjiray- 
ing  ;  vessels  in  whioli  gases  are  eliminated  by 
chemiwil  action  ;  vapours  geii-^rated  by  the 
heat  of  lamps  beneath  vessels  containing  the 
ingredient*;  blowers  by  winch  a  medicated 
atmospliere  is  diffused  ;  traya  in  wliich  the 
materials  are  exposed  t^)  tlie  ordinary  current* 
of  air;  pastilles  for  burning ;  odours  and  per- 
fumes for  disguising  ;  earth  and  charcoal  for 
absorbing.    (Knight.) 

*  dis-in-fla'me,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  in- 
flaine  (ij.v.).  I  To  divest  or  deprive  of  ardour 
or  cntiiusiasm. 

"Why  are  your  hot  Bpirlts  ao  (luickly  dititdtamedr 
Vhapmait     tlomrr't  Ifiad.  XlL 

*  <Us-in-gen-U'-i-ty,  «.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

ingenuity  (q.v.).]  Unfairness  ;  want  of  can- 
dour ;  disingcnuousness. 

"  They  contrict  a  ii,-ibit  of  ill-nature  and  diHitgeituUm 
necessary  to  their  -iliiiira.audtbu  iriiip.-ro.  tlioeeunott 
yiivni  they  are  U^\fjTk:—Cl<ireitd<jn:CirU  liar.  i.32L 

dis-in-gen'-u-ous,  a,    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

ingenuous  (q.v,).j 

1.  (Of  2}ersons)  :  Not  ingenuous  ;  wanting  in 
frankness,  openness,  or  candour  ;  making  use 
of  or  given  to  underhand  practices ;  mean,  not 
straightforward. 

"  Persona  entirely  ditinfienuou4.  who  really  do  not 
believe  the  opiuiona  they  defend."— i7«Tne .  PrinciuUa 
of  Moral*.  S  l.  ' 

2.  (Of  things):  Mean,  imderhand;  not  open 
or  candid;  unbecoming. 

"But  no  artifice  could  be  more  ditinoenuout.'' 

Jilacaulay  ;  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  L 

dis-in-gen'-u-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disi-nr 
gennua»;  -ly.]  In  a  disingenuous,  mean,  un- 
derhand or  unfair  manner;  not  ingenuously, 
openly,  or  candidly. 

"  He  disingenuously  hints  a  dtiabt  of  it  by  bi> 
wonls."— -SecAfT.-  ,4ju.  ro  Dr.  ilayhew's  Obterpotions. 

dis-in-gen'-n-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disin^ 
genitous  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
disingenuous  ;a  want  or  absence  of  frankness, 
ojienness,  or  candour. 

•'  He  behaved  with  a  pusillanimity  and  disir^ 
ffenttousnesx  which  deprived  hiuiuf  all  claim  to  respect 
or  pity.""— J/aea(t^atf  ;  J/ist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  dis-in-hab'-it,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,   and   Eng. 
'  inluxbd  (q.v.).j     [DisHABiT.J    To  deprive  or 

clear  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopu'ate. 

"There  were  nothlug  but  exceeding  rongh  monn- 
taiues  .  .  .  utterly  dwat/taAifeti  and  voyd  of  people.* 
—JiiichluyC  Voyuges.iii.Z7A, 

cUs-in-hab'-it-ed,  pa.   par.  or   a.    (Distv- 

HABlT.j 

*  dis-in-her'-i-sdn,  s.    {  Disinherit.  ] 

1.  Tiie  act  of  disinheriting  or  cutting  off 
from  any  hereditary  succession. 

"Ti-  the  peril,  slander,  and  disinherUonot  the  king's 
majesty,  and  his  noble  son  Prince  Edward."— Stote 
Trials.-  Karl  o,f  ."iurrey  (1^6). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disin- 
herited. 

"The  adultery  of  the  woman  is  worse,  as  bringing 
bastardy  into  a  family,  and  Ju/nA^mom  or  great  In- 
juries to  the  lawful  children." — Jvr.  Taylor. 

dis-in-her'-it,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inherit  (q.  v.).j 

1.  Lit. :  To  cut  off  from  an  hereditary 
right :  to  dejirive  of  an  inheritance,  or  of  the 
riglit  of  succeeding  as  an  heir  to  any  property 
or  riglit  which  by  law  or  custom  would  or 
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ehould  devolve  on  liini  iu  the  ordinary  course 
of  descent. 

"  Until  that  tict  of  ParlUiiuent  ha  repeaJed 
Wberuby  my  &uu  is  •iiainhnrUed." 

S/takcsp. :  a  llanry  VI.,  L  L 

•  2,  Fig.  To  deprive  of  possessiou  or  riybt 
over  ;  to  dispossess,  to  eject. 

"  stoop  tby  pale  viaage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
A«d  ditinharit  chao9,  thiit  rci(ri>«  here' 

MUton :  Comaa,  HiS,  334. 

^Us-in-her'-it-an^e,  s.  [Pref.  dis^  and  £ng. 
inhf.ritance.] 

1.  The  act  of  disinheriting. 

"  Seilition  teiidcth  to  the  di-^inheritanca  of  the 
khi^.'—^tate  TriaU :  IV  Stroud  {1^-20). 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  di«in- 
herited, 

dis-in-lier-lt-ed,  pa.  jxir.  or  a,  [DisiN- 
aEUiT.] 

dis-in-her'-it-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  *  s.  [Disin- 
herit.] 

A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  cutting  oIT  from  an 
inheritance ;  disinlieritaiice. 

•  dis-in-hu'me,  v.t.  [  Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inhume  (q.v.).j     To  disinter,  to  exiiume. 

•  dis-in-sure  (sure  as  sUiir),  v.t.  TPref. 
(iw,  and  Eiig.  m^siu-c  (q.v.).j  To  render  inse- 
cure, to  put  I.I  "tanger. 

•dis-in'-te-gra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng. 
i7ite'jr(cUe),  and  s'ufF. -a^j^c]  Capable  of  disin- 
tegration ;  that  may  or  c;m  be  disintegrated. 

dis-m'-te-^ate»  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
intc'/rateiq.v.).]  To  separate  or  break  up  a 
solid  into  its  integi-ant  particles ;  to  reduce  to 
fragments  or  powder. 

dis-in'-te-grat-edt  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disin- 
tegrate,] 

dis-in'-te-grat-ing,  jn*.  ^wr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dw- 

INTKGRATU.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  jw.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  ^5  sxibst. :  The  process  of  separating  a 
solid  into  its  integrant  parts;  disintegtmtion. 

dis-in-te-gra'-tion,  s.    [Lat.    dis  =  away, 
ai»art,  and  integrntio  =  a  making  whole  ;  in- 
tegtr=  whole.]    [Integer.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  breaking  asunder  of  a 
80hd  body  into  its  integrant  parts. 

2.  Geol.  :  The  wearing  down  of  rocks  caused 
chieliy  by  tlie  slow  action  of  frosts,  rains,  and 
other  atmospheric  inlluences.  The  facility 
with  which  some  kinds  of  rocks  are  acted 
upon  by  these  influences  dei>ends  pjutly  on 
tlieir  chemical  composition,  paitly  on  the 
aggregation  of  their  parcicles,  and  jiartly  on 
the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb  moisture. 

II.  Fig. :  A  solution  of  integrity,  a  reduction 
Into  component  particles. 

"  The  charMcter,  therefore,  underwent  a  marked  dit- 
intei/i-alion  hy  siivoitnn:K  into  diotiuct  p.'U'td  " — W.  K 
Qladslone  :  Studies  on  i/0HMrr(1853),  vol  U...  J  U.,  p.  M. 

dis-m'-te-grat-dr,  «.     (Eng.  disintegrative); 

-07'.] 

1.  A  machine  for  grinding  or  pulverizing 
bones,  guano,  &c.,  for  manure. 

"  Some  firms  use  the  disinterjra'or  for  finding  the 
day.  .  .  .  Thia  machine  .  .  .  may  be  bricHy  described 
M  A  aerioa  of  cagi^s  of  iron  bars,  which  are  miide  to 
revolve  mitidly  iu  nltcnuvtuly  different  directions-— 
6.  It.  iiedgraoe,  iu  Cass^li  Technical  Sducator,pt.  IL, 
p.  267. 

2.  A  mill  in  which  grain  is  broken  into  a 
fine  dust  by  beaters  projecting  from  the  faces 
of  i)arallel  metallic  discs  revolving  in  contrary 
dii  ections.  The  grain  is  fed  in  at  the  centre, 
and  in  falling  is  caught  by  the  horizontal  liars 
which  project  froui  the  raindly  rotating  discs. 
The  grain  acquires  a  vortical  motion  which 
by  centrifi'gal  impulse  is  caused  to  run  tlie 
gauntlet  of  the  Vieaters,  wliich  are  in  con- 
centric serie**,  and  run  in  alternate  directions 
and  at  high  velocity.  iKnigUt.)  [Flour-mill.] 

dis-in-ter',  •  dis-in-terre,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  i/iicr(q.v,).J 

1,  Lit. :  To  nnbury,  to  take  out  of  a  grave 
or  the  earth  ;  to  exhume. 

"  Isla  (their  goddease  now)  H!  ditint^rr*.' 

AIii'j  :  Lucan,  bk.  Ix. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bring  to  light,  as  from  obscurity 
or  oblivion. 


**Tho  philosopher,  the  Raiut,  or  the  hero,  the  wIau, 
the  good,  or  the  vTc-at  man,  very  oftou  He  bid  and  con- 
cealed In  A  plebeiftji.  which  a  jiropcr  educ.ttiou  mi^ht 
have  diihtliirrcd.'—Addison:  UpectcUur,  Ho.  'iUt. 

"  diS'in'-ter-essed,  a.  [Fr.  desinUresse  — 
disinterested,  pa.  jjar.  of  dtainteresscr  =  to 
get  rid  of  all  interest  iu.]  Disinterested. 
[Disinterested.] 

"  All  men  mo  not  wise  enough,  and  good,  and  disin- 
Caremcd."  —  lip.  Taj/lor:  Rule  of  C'oiitcimice,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  lii. 

*  dis-in'-ter-ess-ment,  "  dis-in'-ter-es- 
mentis,  [l^r.  disinteresse'n\eni\  Disinterested- 
ness, impartiality,  fairness. 

■'Ho  haa  managed  eomo  of  the  cbarcca  of  the 
kingdom  with  kuowu  ability,  and  laid  them  c?owu 
with  entire  di^interctimeiU.''— Prior :  'PosUertpt  to  his 
Preface. 

'  dis-in'-ter-est,  s.  &a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interest  (q-V.).  J 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  contrary  or  prejudicial  to 
one's  interest,  wishes,  or  prosperity  ;  a  disad- 
vantage, a  prejudice. 

"That  there  be  no  prejudice  done  to  my  true 
Church,  nur  disintrrest  to  thy  kingdom." — More: 
Expos,  of  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  73. 

2.  An  indifference  to  private  profit  or  ad- 
vantage. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Disinterested,  impartial. 

"The  me.'isurea  they  shall  w^k  by  sliall  be  ditin- 
terest  and  even." — lip.  Taylor. 

* dis-in'-ter-est,  v.t.  [Pref.  dw,  and  Eng. 
interest  (q-V.).J 

1.  To  separate  or  disengage  from  some 
interest  or  party. 

"  [f  he  would  di-iinterest  himself  from  the  queen." — 
Cam-leu  :  Qucert  Elizabeth  (an.  1597). 

2.  To  cease  to  pay  interest  to  on  moneys 
boirowed. 

"  In  order  to  abolish  this  foreign  Intervention  In  the 
financial  alT.iira  of  the  Regency  it  is  necessary  to 
disinterest  tlie  foreign  creditora." — Daily  Telegraph, 
February  24, 1882. 

*  dis-in'-ter-est-ed,    a.      [Pref.    dis,   and 

Enj:.  interested  (q.v.).j 

1.  Without  any  personal  interest  or  concern ; 
not  interested  or  concerned,  indiB'erent,  un- 
concerned. 

'■  How  disinterested  are  they  of  all  worldly  mattePB." 
— £/>.  Taylor :  Contcinpliithns,  bk.  L,  ch.  \. 

2.  Unbiassed,  impartial ;  uninfluenced  by 
hoiie  of  private  advantage  or  prolit;  unselfish. 

"  Each  couBul  thereupon  names  his  colleague,  and  a 
contest  of  disiiUerca' ed  utudi^Bty  tiiiiea  phice." — Lewis: 
Cred.  Early  Itom.  Hist.  (l85Ci),  ch.  xil,  pL  i,  §  9. 

dis-in'-ter-est-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disin- 
te rested ;  -ly.]  In  a  disinterested,  unselfish, 
or  generous  manner. 

"  Act  as  disinterestedly  or  generously  aa  you  please, 
self  etill  is  at  the  buttom." — ShaJteabuTry  :  Freedom  qf 
WU  i  Humour,  pt.  iiL,  S  a. 

dis-in'-ter-est- ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disin- 
terested; -ness.}  The  quality  of  being  disin- 
terested; indifference  to  private  interest, 
prolit,  or  advantage  ;  unselfishness. 

"That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of 
which  nmn  aet'iiis  to  be  incapable." — MacauUiy:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  :^. 

*  dis-in'-ter-est-ing.  o.     [Pref.   dis,  and 

Eng.  interesting {i:\.\' .y\    Uninteresting;  creat- 
ing or  exciting  no  feelings  of  interest. 


dis-in-ter'-inezit,  s,  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
interment  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  disinterring  or 
exhuming;  exhumation. 

dis-in-ter'red,  pa.  par.  or  a,    IDisinter.] 

dis-in-terr'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
inter.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  exhuming ;  disin- 
terment. 

*  dis-in-thrall',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
inthniU(q.v.).  j  To  disenthrall;  to  free  from 
thraldom  or  servitude, 

dis-in-thrall'ed»  pa.  par.  or  a.      [Dism- 

THKA.L.] 

*  dis  in -thrall'- iug,    pr.    par.,  a.,   &  s. 

[DlSlNTHRAL.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  disenthralling ; 
disenthratmcnt. 


*  dis-in-tbral'-ment,  8.     [Eng.  dUinthr/tl; 

-lu^nt.]     'I'he  act  of  disentlualliug,  or  freeing 
from  tliraldom  or  servitude. 

*  dis-in'-tri-«ate.  v.t.     IPref.  dis.  and  Eng. 

intricate  (q.v.).  i     To  free  from  intricacy;  to 
disentangle. 

"  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  dUtnfricata  the  qawi- 
Uou."—Sir  W.  ilumUton. 

*  dxs'-in-iire,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  inure 
(q.v. J.  j  To  render  unaccustomed  or  unused  ; 
to  make  unfamiliar  witti. 

"We  are  hindered  and  dislnured  by  this  cour«e  of 
Uceusiug." — Milton:  Areopagilica. 

*  dis'-in-iired,  pa.  par.  oro.    [Disinure.] 

"dis-in-val-id'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  dis  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  invididlttj  {(\.\.),'\  Want  of  validity 
or  I'orce ;  invalidity. 

"  So  well  may  I  do,  In  respect  of  the  disinvaliditp 
and  disproportion  of  them." — Jlountague:  Appeal  to 

C(BSitr,  p.  IJO, 

*  dis-in-vest'-i-tiire,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  investiture  (q.v.).J  The  act  of  divesting 
or  depriving  of  investiture. 

*  dis-in-vig'-6r-ate,  v.t.     [Pref.   dis,   an4 

Eng.  invigorate  (q.v.).]    'I'o  deprive  of  vigour; 
to  wc.tken,  to  relax,  to  enervate. 

"This  soft  ixml  w.irm  and  ditin iHfforcUing  climate* 
—Sydney  .STnitu  :  Letters  (1844). 

* dis-iu-vi'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  iurif« 
(q.v.).  j     To  retract  or  recall  an  invitation. 

"I  was,  upon  hjs  h'ghnesVa  iiitimatlnn.  a^uttodMn- 
vite  them. "Sir  J,  Finctt : Foreign  Ambussadors.  p.  liS. 

dis-in-vit'-ing,  pr.  par.,   a.,   &  s.     (Drs- 

INVITE.] 

A,  "fc  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \'crb). 

C.  As  S7ibst. :  The  act  of  retracting  or  re- 
calling an  invitatiou. 

*  dis-in-v6l've,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  £»- 

voLve  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  set  free,  to  disentangle. 

"And  for  thr.t  secind.  it  la  indeed  disinvolved  at 
those  former  dilficulties." — More  :  Antidote  Offaintt 
Idolatry. 

2.  To  unroll,  to  unfold. 

"  And  for  thee, 
Creation  universal  calls  around. 
To  disini'oluc  the  mora!  world." 

I'oung:  If ig lit ^ Thoughts,  Ir.  258-60. 

dis-in-vol'ved,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disinvolvb.) 
dis-in-volv'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  «,    [Dists- 

VOLVH.] 

A.  &  B.  -^5  pr.  par.  £  partitAp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  unrolling,  unfold- 
ing, or  disentangling. 

dis-jask'ed,  dis-jask'-it,  a.     [A  c<MTup- 

tiou  of  Lat.  disjeclus  —  broken  down.) 

1.  Jaded,  decayed,  exhausted,  worn  out 

"In  the  moruiuj;  after  the  coronation  I  found  myself 
In  a  very  ditjusku  state."— Ouir  .■  7'ni:  aceamboat,  p.  2CL 

2.  Worn,  out  of  repair,  dilapidated. 

"Tak  the  drst  broken  ^iv'a^^e<i- looking;  road  ttnA 
makes  for  the  hills."— 6cMf .'  Old  MvrtulUy,  ch.  ilU. 

*  dis-jec'-tion*  s.  [Lat  disjectus,  pa.  par.  of 
disjicio  =  to  scatter,  to  break  to  pieces  ;  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  jacio  =;  to  throw.)  A  scat- 
tering, putting  to  flight,  or  breaking  up. 

"The  sudden  disjection  ot  Pharaoh's  host.'— £ishop 
Eorsley :  Bib.  Criticism,  vi.  396. 

dis-j^n',  v.t.  £  i.  [O.  Fr.  desjoindre;  Fr.  di- 
Joliidre  ;  Lat.  disjungo  :  O.  Fr.  dcs  —  Fr.  de  = 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  aj)art,  and  Fr.  joindre  =  Lat. 
jungo  =  to  join.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  separate,  to  part,  to  dia- 
unite,  to  disconnect,  to  sunder,  to  sever,  to 
dissever. 

"  The  abuse  of  greatness  la,  when  it  di^otnt 
Remorse  from  power.' 

S/iuketp. .'  Julius  Catar,  li.  L 
*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  parted,  severed,  or  separated. 

2.  To  part,  to  rid  one's  self. 

"TiU  breathless  he  di^oiTied.' 

Sliakesp,:  Venus  &  Adonii,  biU 

dis-Join'ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  joi7i«i 
(q.v,).]     Separated,  disconnected. 

"  To  form  a  series,  not  too  tax  diajoined.''—Bar»dk^ .' 
Astronomy  |t858J,  §  ZKL 

dis-j^n'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (DisjorN.l 

A.  &.  B.  .4s  j>r.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


•6il«  b6^:  p^t.  J^^l;  oat,  9ell,  ohoms,  ^liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =1* 
-«iaii,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sioa  —  abua:  -^on,  -^ion  =  zhiou   -oioos,  -tloiis,  -sions  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d«L 
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C.  As  subd. :  Tlie  act  of  separating,  dis- 
coniict^Lin;;,  disuniting,  or  sundering. 

dis-joint\  v.t.&  i.  [O.  Fr.  desjoinct,  pa.  par.  of 
ticsjoindre  =  to  di^oin  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  put  out  of  joint ;  to  separate  parts 
united  at  the  joints. 

"  Yet  what  could  BwarJs  nr  iwlBonB,  racka  or  flame. 
But  mangle  aiid  ditjoint  the  brlttk-  fniiio?  " 

I'rioT :  Henry  4  Emma. 

2.  To  separate  or  break  up  a  body  composed 
of  piecf  s  joined  tojj;etlier. 

"  SoiDo  hiiKruhied  wall, 
Disjainted  and  alKiut  U»  fall." 
Longfellow:  Tateto/a  IK«y«iiifl /nil  (Interlude). 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  ])ut  out  ol  joint,  to  make  out  of  work- 
ing order  ;  to  oerange. 

"Tlie  Koveniiiient  was  disjointed."  —  Macautay  : 
Blat.  fiiff..  ch.  XI. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  connection  or  co- 
heren(;e  of  ;  to  iniike  ineolierent  or  discou- 
neeted.     (Only  used  in  tlic  jia.  par.) 

"  The  constHiicy  of  your  wit  was  not  wont  to  bring 
forth  9Ui;li  dif\jointed  niteeohafi."— Sidney. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  fall  in  jneces. 

"L<t  the  frame  of  LhlngB  disjoint,  both  the  worlds 
BUlTer."  Shaketp.:  Macbeth.  \\i  2. 

%  Cmbb  tbna  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
joint ami  to  dismcrtihcr :  "The  terms  here 
spoken  of  derive  their  distinct  meaning  and 
appHcation  from  the  signification  of  the  words 
joint  iind  member.  A  limb  of  the  body  may 
De  disjointeti  if  it  be  .so  put  out  of  the  joint 
that  it  cannot  act ;  but  the  body  itself  is  dis- 
membered  when  the  different  limbs  or  parts 
are  separated  from  each  other.  So  in  the 
raetaphoiicjd  sense  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
disjointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of 
their  order  that  tliey  do  not  fa'.l  in  with  one 
another;  and  kingdoms  are  said  to  be  dis- 
membered where  any  ]tart  or  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

•disjoint',  '  dis-Joynt,  *dls-joynte,  a. 

&  5.     [O.  V'T.  desjoinct,  pa.  jmr.  o{  dcsjoindre.\ 
A»  Asaxl].:  Disjointed,  out  of  order. 
"  Thinking,  bv  onr  late  deJir  brother's  death, 
Our  tiL%te  U>  be  dUjoiut  and  out  of  fi-anie  " 

Shnkctp-  :  Uamiet,  i  2. 

B.  As  snhst. :  A  dilemma,  a  difficulty,  a 
predicament. 

"  .Syuuea  that  I  stoude  In  thia  dUjoynt." 

Cltaucrr:  C.  T..  14.822. 

dis-jomt'-ed,  7*a.  par.  or  a.    [Disjoint,  vJ\ 

A.  As  -po.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjer.tive : 

X,  Lit. :  Broken  up. 

"  Whitening  amid  di>jolnted  stones." 

Scott :  Marmion,  IL  M. 

IT.  Figuratively: 

1,  Disconnected,  incoherent. 

"  The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  iuculiereut.  wild ;  her  words  disjointed.'' 

Smith. 

t  2.  Out  of  order  ;  out  of  joint. 

dis-joint'-ed-ly,  ndw.  [Eng.  disjointed ;  -ly] 
In  a  disjointed,  disconnected,  or  incoherent 
manner. 

dis-Joint'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng:.  disjointed; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  disjointed,  un- 
connected, or  incoherent. 

dis-j^nt'-ing,  *dis-joynHng,  pr.  j^a^-. 

C      &  S.      [DlSJf   NT,  v.] 

A.  A  B.  At  fr.  -par.  £  pariicip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst.:  ITie  act  of  separating,  severing, 
or  disconnecting;  the  state  of  being  disjointed. 

"  That  iK>ur  dis}0!/nling 
That  only  stroiif;  necessity  tbniat  on  yoiL" 

Ooaum.  &  Flct. :  Double  Marriage.  Iv.  1, 

•  dis-jomt'-ljr,  arfv.  [Eng.  disjoiHf;  -?!/.)  In 
a  disjointed  or  divided  state ;  separately. 

"  No  one  virtue  can  b«  without  another  ;  when 
they  are  i»erfect.  then  are  they  joined  ;  but,  disjoiniln, 
no  wiiy  can  they  be  perfecL"— 5i/"  Jf.  Sandy:  Estayt 
(11134).  p.  6. 

•dis-jud'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  'E.ng.  judge 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive,  divest,  or  strip  of  the 
rank  opposition  of  a  judge. 

"The  two  Chief  Jiistlcea  were  .  .  .  di9Judged(i.nCipxi.% 
to  fines  and  miisuma. "— S/af*  THalt:  Dr.  J.  EevH. 

•  dis-ju-di-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dis  =  apart, 
and  jiidicatio  —  &  judging  ;  judico=  to  judge.] 
Judgment,  determination,  discrimination. 


dis-Jiinct',  a.  [Lat.  disjuTictiis,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
jiingo  =  i<j  disjoin,  separate  :  dt«=away,  apart, 
and  jUTif/o  =  to  join.] 

•  A.  Ordinary  Ijinguage  • 

1.  Separated,  distinct. 

"Mecr  arbltrariouB  will  as  ditjunct  troux  his  other 
attribute*."— W/anri/i."  Prt-exUtence  ^f  SuuU,  ch.  vli. 

2.  Containing  an  alternative. 

"Th!it  diiitiiiet  change  o(  either  living  ohaatcly.  or 
marryiu(f  a  wifo  wlioin  they  may  not  divorce."— fi/). 
liaU:  UououT  of  Married  Clergy. 

B,  Kntom. :  An  epithet  applied  to  insects 
whose  liead,  tliorax,  and  abdomen  are  separated 
by  a  deep  incision. 

disjunct  inotiGn,  s. 

Music  :  A  term  used  when  the  sounds  in  a 
movement  move  by  skips,  e.g.,  C,  F,  D,  G. 

dlsjunct-tetrachords*  s.  pi. 

Music:  Tetrairhords  having  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that  the  lowest  interval  of  the 
upper  is  one  note  above  the  highest  interval 
of  the  lower. 

"  dis-jiinc'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dlifjvnctio  =  a  dis- 
joining, from  disjnnctiis,  pa.  par.  of  disjungo,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlie  act  of  disjoining ;  dis- 
union, separation. 

"There's  no  di^unetion  to  be  made." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter*  Tale.  iv.  8. 

2.  Logic  :  A  disjune^tive  proi)osition. 

"  One  aide  or  other  of  the  f 
true-"— /*«/*?.■  Bvidencei.  pL  I 

dis-Jiinct-iv©,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  disjonctif;  Ital. 
disgiiintii^o;  Sp.  disyuntivo,  from  l.B,t.disjunc- 
tiviis,  fiom  disJuTicttis,  pa.  par.  oi disjungo.} 
A.  As  adjective: 
«  I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Tending  to  disjoin,  disconnect,  or  sepa- 
rate :  disjoining.    [II.  1.] 

2.  Incapable  of  union. 

"Whoso  atoms  «ro  of  thnt  ditjunctioe  uature,  as  not 
to  be  united  in  a  sufflcieut  number  to  make  a  visible 
m.'ias,"— (Jrt-uj. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Gram.  :  Expressive  of  or  marking  separa- 
tion or  oi)position  ;  a  terra  applied  to  those 
conjunctions  whicTi  Uiiite  sentences  or  parts 
of  sentences  in  construction,  but  divide  or 
disjoin  the  sense  :  as.  Socrates  was  wise,  but 
Alcibiades  was  not  Such  conjunctions  are, 
or,  else,  but,  &c. 

"Others  Jcouj unci. ions]  termed  disjunctive  connect 
sentences  while  they  seem  to  disjoin  their.meaninga." 
Bcattie :  Moral  Science,  pt  L,  ch.  1..  §  3. 

2.  Logic : 

(1)  A  disjunctive  proposition  is  one  which 
exjiresses  the  relation  (apparently)  of  two  or 
more  judgments  which  cannot  be  true  to- 
getheri  and  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  true, 
as:  "Either  the  Bible  is  false,  or  holiness  ought 
to  be  followed."    (ThoTnson.) 

(2)  A  disjunctive  syllogism  is  when  the  major 
pn>i)osition  is  d^sj^tnctiv^,  as  :  The  earth  moves 
in  a  circle,  or  an  ellipse.  But  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle.  Therefore  it  moves  in  an 
ellipse.    (IVatts.) 

B*  As  substantiiJC : 

1.  Gi-om. :  A  di.ijunctive  particle  :  as,  or, 
nor,  tieitlier,  but,  else. 

"  Of  these  disjunctii'es  some  are  simple,  some  adver- 
sative,"— BarrU:  ilcrmes,  iL  2. 

2.  Logic:  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

^S-junct'-ive-ly,arfy.  lEng. disjunctive;  -ly.] 
In adisjunctive maimer;  separately, distinctly. 

"\\*liat  he  observes  of  the  numbers  ditjunctively 
and  apart,  reason  suegests  to  be  applic-ible  to  the 
whule  body  united."— J/twe.'  Decay  o/jpiety. 

*  dis-juncf-iire,  s.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
jinictiirc.  {(iv.).^  The  act  of  separating,  or 
disuniting;  the  state  of  being  disunited. 

"  Those  bruises,  di.UHncft(re«,  or  hrokeunesa  of  bones." 
Goodwin  ■   tt'or):s,  vol.  ii..  pt.  iv.,  p.  34T. 

*  dis-ju'ne,  *  de-ju'ne,  *  dis-joon,  *  dis- 
ione,  5,  [O.  Fr.  desjnne ;  Fr.  dejeHner.] 
Breakfast. 

"  Than  in  the  morning  up  scho  gat. 
And  on  hir  h.^irt  laid  hir  d'sjune." 

Dannatune  :  Poems,  p  216,  fit  S. 

^  To  make  a  disjune  of:  To  swallow  up  at  a 
single  meal,  to  annihilate  at  one  attack. 

"  A  fifth  part  of  them  were  able  to  male  «  di^'une  of 
all  the  Gordons  when  at  their  best." — Baillie :  LeUert, 
1.  60. 

disk,  5.    [Disc] 

1.  A  quoit. 

"  Far  as  au  able  arm  the  disk  can  send," 

Pope :  Homer,  Iliad,  xxlti.  61L 


2.  The  face  of  the  sun,  mi>on,  &c.,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  eye. 

"Wliere  finds  I'uUosophy  her  eagle  eye. 
Wttti  which  Hhe  gazea  at  yon  buTuiiiK  dUk 
Undazzled  t "  Cowjter :  Ta*k,  L  712-14. 

IT  For  other  meanings  and  uses  of  disk,  se© 
Disc. 

'  dis-kind'-neas,  s.      [Prcf.  dis,   and   Eng. 

kindness  C4.v.J,J 

1,  Want  (jr  absence  of  kindness,  affection, 
or  goodwill  ;  unkiudness. 

2.  An  act  of  unkindness  or  malignity  ;  in- 
jury, hurt 

"He  tliat  pulls  down  his  uel^'bhour's  house  does 
h\in  AdltkindTifu." — Search:  Ltglu  o/Auture. (lutrod.) 

*  dis-kno'W,  v.t.  l_Pref.  dis.  and  Eng.  know 
(q.v,).J  To  disown,  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

*•  And  when  he  shall  (to  light  thy  slnfull  load| 
Put  manhood  on.  diaknow  hltn  not  for  Uod." 

Sylvttter :  The  tawe,  651. 

*  dis-la'de,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  £ug.  UuU 
(q.v.).]     To  unlade,  to  unload, 

"  .£geous  tul-traught  ^lliea  are  ditladed." 

Ueywood  :  TroUi  Sritanica  (leW), 

*  dis-lad- y,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lady 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  position  or  charac- 
ter of  a  lady. 

*  dis-l^Ji'-der,  v.  &  s.    [Disclander.] 

*  dis-law'-yer,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
/uu'i/er  (q.v.).]  To  depnve  of  the  rank,  posi- 
tion, or  standing  of  a  lawyer. 

"They  liad  ditUiwyered  him." ~  Jforth :  Hfe^Lord 
GuVfurd.  li.  MT. 

*  dis-leaf-ing,  s.  [Pref.  dis;  Eng.  lea/,  and 
suit,  -ing.]    Tlie  loss  or  deprivation  of  l&ives. 

"  Ita  boughs,  with  their bu'ldiuKs  and  ditleafinjft." — 
CarlyU  .   UcroeM  A  Bero-worthip,  lect.  1.,  p.  fti. 

*  dis^le'-all,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  O.  Fr.  Udl.\ 

[Disloyal.]    Disloyal,  dishonourable. 

"  Diihall  knight,  whose  coward  corage  chose 
To  wreake  it»eU  on  beast  all  iunoceut  " 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  II.  V.  5. 

*  dis-le'ave,  v.t.     [Pref.   dis,  and  Eng.   leaS 

(pi.  leaves).^    To  deprive  of  leaves. 

"  There  Auster  never  roars,  nor  haill  ditleavea 
Th"  inunortat  grove,  nor  any  bi-aucli  bereaves," 

Hylvetier:  Magnificence,  W&. 

*  dis-lik'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dislik{e);  -afcfe.] 
Deserving  of  beiiig  disliked  ;  unpleasant,  dis- 
agreeable. 

"  On  the  whole,  as  matters  go,  that  iB  not  the  most 
diitikable.'—Carlyle.    [Ogitvie.i 

dis-Ii'ke»  s.       [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.   like,  s. 

(q-v.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  disinclination,  disapproba- 
tion, or  aversion  ;  an  absence  of  fondness  or 
affection  ;  distaste,  repugnance. 

"John  Daliyniple  was  re^rded  with  inclinable  cU^ 
trust  and  dislike.  ' — Mot^auUty  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  xuL 

*  2.  Discord,  disagreement,  dissension. 

"  This  said  Aletes.  and  a  murmur  ixise 
That  shew'd  dislike  among  the  Christian  peers." 

Fairfax :  Go<ifrey  of  ISoulogna. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  d«- 
like,  disgust,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction,  and  dis- 
taste:  ^^  Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the 
feeling  or  sentiment  produced  either  by  per- 
sons or  things  ;  displeasure,  that  produced  by 
jicj-sons  only  ;  distaste  and  disgust,  that  pro- 
duced by  things  only.  In  regard  to  pei-sons, 
dislike  is  the  sentiment  of  equals  and  pereona 
unconnected  ;  displeasure  and  dissatisfaction, 
of  superiors,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Strangere  may  feel  a  diaWce 
upon  seeing  each  other ;  parents  or  masters 
may  feel  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction:  the 
former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by  their  sup- 
l>osed  faults  in  charactei' ;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  I  dislih:  a,]^er- 
son  ftir  his  assumption  or  loquacity,  I  am  dis- 
pleased with  him  lor  his  carelessness,  and  dis- 
satiified  with  his  labour.  The  displeasure  is 
awakened  by  whatever  is  done  amiss  ;  the 
dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  hapiiens  amiss 
or  contrary  to  our  expectation,  Aceordingly, 
the  word  dissatisfaction  is  not  coiilineil  to 
persons  of  a  partieuhu-  rank,  but  to  tlie  uature 
of  the  connection  which  subsists  between 
them.  Whoever  does  not  receive  what  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  from  another  is 
dissatisfied.  A  ser\'ant  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his 
niaster ;  and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express 
dissatisfaction,  though  not  displeasure.  In 
regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feeling  not 
arising  from  any  specific  cause.  A  dissatisfao 
tion  is  connected  with  our  desires  and  expec- 


f&te.  fat.  Care,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  wh6.  son ;   mute,  ouh,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  full :   try,  Syriaji«    ce.  oe  :=  e.    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw* 
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titions  :  we  dislike  the  performance  of  an 
actor  from  one  or  many  causes,  or  from  no 
apjiarent  cause  ;  but  we  are  dissatisjieil  with 
his  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  wo 
were  led  to  expe(;t.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour 
not  to  dislike  witliout  a  cause ;  and  in  order 
to  lessen  our  dissLttisfaction,  we  ou^ht  to  be 
moderate  in  our  expectation.  Dislike,  dis- 
taste, and  disgust  rise  on  each  other  in  their 
signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the 
dislike,  and  the  disgiist  more  than  ihedlstaste. 
The  dislike  is  a  partial  feeling,  quickly  pro- 
duced and  quickly  subsiding ;  the  distaste  is  a 
settled  feeling,  gradually  jiroduced,  and  p*^''- 
maneTit  in  its  duration  ;  the  disgust  is  either 
transitory  or  otherwise  ;  momentarily  or  gra- 
dually produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of 
the  two  others  .  .  ." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  dislike 
and  disinclination :  "  Dislike  applies  to  what 
one  lias  or  does  ;  disinclination  only  to  what 
one  does  ;  we  dislike  the  thing  we  have,  or 
dislike  to  do  the  thing ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
to  do  the  thing.  They  express  a  similar  feel- 
ing that  differs  in  degree.  The  disimiination 
Is  but  a  small  degree  of  dislike :  tlie  dislike 
marka  something  contrary  ;  the  disinclijiation 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of 
an  inclination.  None  but  a  disobliging  tem- 
per has  a  dislike  to  comply  with  reasonable 
requests;  but  the  most  obliging  disposition 
may  have  an  occasional  disinclination  to  com- 
ply with  a  particular  request."  (firabb :  Kng. 
Synon.) 

dis-li'ke,  v.t     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  v. 

(q-v,).] 

1.  To  have  a  feeling  of  dislike,  repngnanoe, 
or  aversion  towards  ;  to  regard  with  repug- 
nance or  disiDclination. 

"Whom  he  disliked  as  much  na  It  was  in  his  ensy 
nature  to  dislike  anyhody/'—Macautai/:  Bitt.  Eng., 
ToL  ii.,  ch.  ix. 

•  2.  To  displease. 

"  ni  do  it,  but  it  disHket  me." 

Shakt^p  :  OtheOo.  iL  8. 

*3.  To  express  disa]>probation  of. 

"'I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it."— Shake*p  : 
Men  tare  for  Afearure,  i.  2. 

if  For  the  difference  between  to  dislike  and 
to  disapprovey  see  Disapprove. 

*  Ats-li'ke,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  like,  a. 
(q.v.).J     Unlike. 

"Two  Btatea  then  there  be  after  death  .  .  .  dislike 
In  condition."— Andrewes  :  Sermons,  ii.  83. 

dis-lilted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dislike,  r.] 

•dis-lik'C-ful.  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -fi(l{l).^ 
Full  of  dislike  or  disaffection  ;  disaffected, 
disagreeable,  unpleasant. 

"  Now  were  it  not,  Sir  Scudamour,  to  you 
Dislike/uU  paiue  so  Bad  a  tiuke  to  take," 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  ix.  40. 

*diS-lik'e-li-hood,s.  [En^.  dislikely ;  -hood.] 
Unlikelihood,  improbability. 

*diS-lik'e-ly,  a.  [Eng.  dislike;  -ly.]  Un- 
likely, improbable. 

*  dis-lik-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  dislike,  and  v.  suff. 
•en  (q.v.).  J    To  make  unlike,  to  disguise. 

"MufUe  your  face, 
DiamaDtle  you,  and.  ;w  you  o m  disUken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeuiing  " 

Shakegp. :   WiiiCer'g  Tate,  iv.  4. 

*d28-llk'-Gned,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Disliken.] 

*  ^S-lilce-ness*    s.      [Pref.    dis,   and    Eng. 

likeness   (q.v.).J      Unlikeness,    dissimilitude, 
dissimilarity. 

"  That  which  is  not  designed  to  represent  anything 
but  itself  can  never  mis]  ad  ua  from  the  true  appre- 
hensionof  auytliing  by  its  digWicn^jis  to  it."— Locke: 
Human  Understanding,  bit,  iii..  ch.  iv. 

^Es-llk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disWc(e);  -er.]  One  wlio 
dislikes,  disappioves,  or  disrelishes. 

"Among  many  ilial'kers  of  the  queen's  marriage."— 
Speel:  Queen  Marie,  bk,  ix.,  ch.  xxiii.,  %  28. 

tfXs-lik-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dislike,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  .or  state  of  feeling 
dislike,  repugnance,  or  aversion  towards  any- 
thing. 

"The  consideration  whereof  bred  an  utter  disliking 
In  the  whule  company."— flif  F.  Drake:  The  World 
Encotnpaised,  p.  8'j. 

•dis-limb'  {h  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
limb  (q.v.).]  To  tear  limb  from  limb  ;  to  tear 
the  limbs  from. 


* dis-limbed  {b  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dis- 
limb.] 

*  diS-lXmn'    («  silent),   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,   and 

Kug.  limn  (q.v.).]     To  strike  out  of  a  pioturt-, 
to  obliterate,  to  efface. 

"  That  which  la  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  tbougbt, 
The  rack  dislhnns." 

Shaketp.  :  Anions/  £  Cleopatra,  Iv,  11. 

*dis-link'»  v.t.      [Pref.   dis.  and    Eng.    link 
(*iv-).]     To  unlink,  to  disjoin,  to  separate. 
"  There  a  group  of  girla 
In  circle  walt«d,  whom  tlie  electric  shock 
DiMlinked  with  shrieks  and  laughtt>r." 

Tennyion:  Frincett  {Proi.). 

*  diS'live',  V.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  live  (q.v.) ; 

t)r  perhaps  dis,  and  Eng.  life  (q.v.).]     To  de- 
prive of  life. 

"  TelemachiiH  d'tsUved  Amphimedon." 

Chapman  :  Homer's  Odyatey,  xxil. 

*di8-16'ad.  *  dis-16'ad-in,  vA.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  load  (q.v.)]  To  unload,  to  discharge 
a  cargo, 

"No  ship,  crear,  boat,  &c.,  aucht  to  disloadin  or 
breake  builk  viitill  the  tjme  they  come  to  the  said 
bur.hf— ^c^s  Charles  /.  lei  18H),  v.  63i>. 

dlS'-lo-cate,  v.t.     [Low  Lat.   dislocatus,   pa. 
par.  of  disloco  =  to  move  from  its  place  ;  Lat. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  locus  =  a  place.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  its 
proper  place  ;  to  displace. 

"  After  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe 
were  dislocated,  and  their  situation  varied."— JVood- 
ward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disturb,  to  derange. 


IL  Surg.  :  To  move  or  force  a  bone  from  its 
socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

"  They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bouea,"      Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  2. 

*  dis'-lo-cate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  dislocatus.]  Dis- 
located. 

dis-l6-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dislocate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  pur. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Moved  or  put  out  of  the 
projier  place  ;  displaced. 

2.  Surg. :  Moved  or  forced  ;  as  a  bone  from 
its  socket,  cavity,  or  place  of  articulation. 

dis-lo-caf-iing*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dislo- 
cate, ('.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  jyarticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Dislocation 
(q.v.). 

dis-lo-oa'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  dislocation  ;  Sp.  dis- 
lucacioii ;  Ital.  dislogazione,  from  Low  Lat. 
dislocatus,  pa.  par.  of  dUloco  =  to  put  out  of 
place.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  putting  out  of  or  removing  out  of  the 
proper  place  ;  a  displacing  ;  the  state  of  being 
dislocated. 

"  One  might  hear  his  bones  crack,  and  after  the  die- 
location  they  were  set  again."— fiowei:  .•  Letters,  bk.  i.. 
5  1,  letL  18. 

(2)  A  removing  from  the  proper  order  or 
arrangement ;  a  disturbing,  a  derangement. 

"  I  prefer  the  common  oriiuion  which   preventeth 
Bucb  dw^ocafion  of  the  montDB. "-    "-■  ■  ■       ■•    - 
the  World,  bk.  ii,.  ch.  liL.  f  7. 


—Raleigh:  History  of 

(3)  The  state  of  being  displaced  or  moved 
out  of  the  proper  place. 

"The  posture  of  rocks,  often  leaning  or  fprostrate, 
shows  that  tliey  had  some  dislm-adon  frum  their 
natural  site." — Burnet :  Theory  of  tin;  Etirth. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  derangement,  disorder, 
or  confusion, 
"  Neither  battle  I  see.  nor  arraying,  nor  king  in  Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  meas  and  dialocdtion." 

Cloiiffh  :  ISothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich,  ix.  6'J,  64. 
II.   Technically: 

1.  Oeol. :  A  general  term  for  any  displace- 
ment of  the  stratified  rocks  from  their  original 
horizontal  oi-  sedimentary  position,  tilips, 
Jaults,  and  tlie  like  are  dislocations.  [See 
these  words.) 

2.  Surg. :  When  the  head  or  articular  sur- 
face of  a  bone  is  thrown  out  of  its  proper 
place,  with  resjiect  to  tlie  corresponding 
articular  cavity  or  surface  of  another  bone  m 
or  upon  which  it  is  naturally  situated,  it  is 
termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation.  A  disloca- 
tion may  be  primary,  or  by  action  of  the 
muscles  secondary,  simple  or  compound,  com- 


plete or  incomplete,  old  or  recent,  sponta- 
neous as  from  dist-ase,  congenital  as  from 
original  imperfection,  or  complieated  as  with 
fracture  ;  and  according  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  bones  are  displaced, 
thedi-slucation  is  named  upwards,  downwards, 
forwards,  or  backwards.  Tlie  general  symj)- 
toms  ;(re  pain  in  the  joint,  and  gie.it  ditUculty 
or  absolute  impossibility  of  moving  it. 

*dis-Idd'ge.  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  lodff* 
(q.v.).]     A  separation,  an  absence. 

■'  Show  how  long  didodgc  hnth  bred 
Our  cruell  cutting  smart  " 

Turberville  :  The  VenirouM  Lottr. 

dia-lod'ge,  V.t.  &  i.  [O.  Kr.  desloger;  Fr. 
dt:logcr ;  O.  Fr.  des  —  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  = 
aw;iy,    apart,     and    Fr.    loger  =.  to    lodge.) 

[LODGK,] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  remove  or  displace  from  the  usual  or 
natural  place  of  rest. 

"The  shellfish  which  are  resident  in  the  deptliVtiv* 
and  die  there,  and  are  never  dislodged  or  removed  by 
storms.'' —  Woodioard. 

2.  To  drive  from  a  station  or  post ;  to  cause 
to  evacuate  or  remove. 

"He  dislodged  the  English  from  Sllgo :  and  he 
eventually  secured  Galway."- Jtfacoui«ff :  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  drive  from  any  place  ;  to  expel. 
"Satan  with  lus  rebellious  disappeared 

Far  in  the  dark  dislodged ;  imd  void  of  rest " 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  vi.  414,  416. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1 1.  To  cause  to  remove  or  depart,  to  get 
rid  of. 

"It  proved  impossible  to  dUlodfie  William  from 
^Englajni."— J/acau?aj/ .   Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiL 

*  2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel. 

"  Every  sorrow 
Dislodged  was  out  of  mine  berte" 

Chaucer :  Book  of  the  Ihtteheu. 

•  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  remove  to  fresh  quarters. 

"  The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marciua  gone." 
aiiakesp:  CoHolamis,  V.  4. 

2.  To  quit  a  resting  or  stopping  place. 

"  Where  liyht  .ind  darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns,' 

Hilton:  /».  i,..Tt  6,7. 

dis-lod'ged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dislodge.] 

dis-lodg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [DiSLODOHi 
v-\ 

A.  i:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  removing  or  caus- 
ing to  remove  from  a  place  of  rest. 

diS-lodg'-ment.  s.  [Eng.  dislodg(e) ;  -vient.} 
Tlie  act  of  dislodging  or  displacing  ;  the  state 
of  being  dislodged. 

dis-lo-gist'-ic,  a.    [Dtslooistic.) 

*  dis-loign'ed  (g  silent),  a,  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Fr.  Eloigner  =  to  remove.]     Removed. 

"  Low-looking  dales,  dtxloigned  frum  common  gaze," 
Speimer  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  x.  24. 
*dis-ld'ke,   v.t.     [Low  Lat.  disloco  -  to  put 
or  force  out  of  jdace.]    To  dislocate. 

"His  bones  and   Joints  from  v/hence    they  whilom 
stood 
With  rackings  quite  dislokid  and  diBtr»cted." 

Danes  :  Holy  Roode,  p.  20. 

dis-lojK-al,  "dys-loy-aU,  a.  [O.Fr.  desloyal; 
Fr.  dc loyal ;  O.  Fr.  des  =  Fr.  de  =  Lat.  dis  ^ 
away,  apart,  and  loyal  =  loyal  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  true  to  allegiance  ;  not  loyal ;  falsa 
to  a  sovereign. 

"Man  disobeying. 
Disloyal,  breaks  his  fealty,  and  sins." 

Hilton:  P.  L..iil  20S.  204. 

2.  Characterized  or  actuated  by  disloyalty. 

"  Foul  distrust  and  lireach 
Disloyal."  Milton  :  /'.  L..  ix  6,  7. 

*  3.  Dishonest,  treacherous,  perfidious,  dia 
ingenuous. 

"  iSnoh  tilings.  In  a  false,  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom.' 

:ihakesp. :  OtheUo.  ia  & 

*  i.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed,  unchaste. 

"  Disloyal .' 
The  word  Is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness," 
Shakesp.  :  Huch  Ado  about  Nothing,  iii.  2. 

*  5.  Inconstant,  false  in  love. 

"  Such  was  the  end  that  to  dislnynll  lone  did  fall.' 
Spenser:  F.  V-  H.  x.  19. 

dis-l6y'-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  disloyal;  -ly,] 
In  a  disld\al,  false,  or  treacherous  manner. 

"The  other  having  dealt  so  di$loydUy  and  ccnfet^wd 
it  atcaiiist  themselves,  ' — State  Trials:  Duke  of  AorfoOk 
(an.  157 1 1. 


b^  b6^;  poi^t,  j6^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
-«ian,  -tian  =  ah^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -fion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tioos,  -bIoub  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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disloyalty— diflmayednesB 


dis-l^-al-tjr.  3.  (O.  Fr.  dealoialte,  desUalU  ; 
Fr.  lUilnyauif  ;  bp.  dtsLeaUwi;  ItaL  duslealtu; 
Port.  (iesU^Uhide.] 

1.  Wiiiit  of  loyulty  In  allegiance  ;  a  breach 
of  Ildt^Iity  to  a  soveieiKii. 

"let  Itie  truth  of  thiit  rplU-lnn  I  profess  bv  r«pn>- 
tented  U>  ludj^ment,  not  lu  tnu  disiiiiiaes  of  lovi'y. 
scliiHiii,  litsreay.  iinvulty,  and  dUlouaUy."  —  Hitig 
Cluirlea :  Kikon  /Ituili/cc. 

'2,  A  want  of  constancy  or  fidelity  in 
love. 

"  There  shftll  appear  Buoh  sroming  truths  of  Hero'a 
iiL:i'ir/nUi/.  tlint  JealuiiHy  flinll  lie  called  aasuiuncc" — 
aiitiki-tp. :  Uuch  Ado  abmU  NoOang,  il.  2. 

U  Kor  the  (iiflerence  between  dislfyyalty  wid 
disagcctifjTif  see  Disaffection, 

•dis-lus'-tre  (tre  aa  ter),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eii^.  lustre  Oi-v.).]  To  deprivo  of  lustre, 
to  dull. 

"All  thoao  ellttering  natiBlons  get  their  lustre  in  tlie 
absence  of  thixt  intelk-cttuU  light,  which,  iia  soon  ivi  It 
ftplx-jtrs,  deaiU  mid  UitCitt/rcM  them." — ^uuntague: 
Dmma«  Budt/M,  l>t.  IL,  tr.  Vt.,  S  3. 

•dis-nia'il,  *  dis-ma'yl.  v.t.  fPref.  du, 
and  Eifj..  vmit  (*\.v.K]  To  deprive  of  or  cut  <'tf 
the  plat>t:s  ol  uiuit ;  to  divest  of  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  Their  mighty  stroakea  their  hiil»erioii8  tlUmai/leV 
Upeitser:  F.  y„  11.  vl.  2!). 

di^'-mal,  a.  &  s.     [Skeat  refers  it  to  O.  Fr.  dis- 

m(d^  Low  Lat.  decimaiis.  from  decima  =  a 
tenth,  a  tithe,  iind  suppusus  the  refeience  to 
be  to  the  cruel  extortiims  practised  hy  feudal 
lords  in  exacting  tenths  froui  theii-  vassals. 
Cf.  O.  F.  disinery  diesm^  =  to  exact  tithes 
from,  to  despoil,  to  decitnate  (q.v.j.J 
A>  As  adjective : 

1.  Mournful,  gloomy,  sad. 

"  Her  tlisetnate  UiiyB  and  her  fatal  hourea." 

Lyd/jaU :  Stori/  of  Thebet,  UL 

2.  Dark,  gloomy,  cheerless. 

"  But  dirk  and  Uirmai  U  the  vault 
Where  N-.rUn  aud  lii:*  sons  are  laid." 

tyorUsui'?'th  :    IVhUe  Doe  of  llylttone,  W. 

3.  Cheerless,  depressing,  dispiriting. 

"TbiB  fcativivl  w;ls  the  very  ditmalleat  of  all  the 
entertain  uieiit3.'—7A'«:A:>-r>if. 

4.  Full  of  woe  ;  calamitous,  miserable,  woe- 
ftll,  dire,  lamentible,  doleful. 

'•To  tell  red  Floddeu's  ditmal  tale." 

licott  ■'  Mannion,  tL  Si. 

5.  Frightful,  horrid. 

"So  full  of  d'urmU  terror  was  the  time." 

ahaketp. :  Richard  ///.,  L  ♦. 

•  B.  As  substantive : 

•L  Singular: 

L  Prob.  =  dismal  time  or  condition, 

**  And  eek.  as  helpe  me  God  withal, 
I  trowe  hit  wiia  in  the  dumal 
That  WHS  tlio  w.nnidi^r  L.f  Egi|)te," 

Ch'i-uoer  :  Baak  qf  the  DtUcheU  (1206). 

2.  The  devil. 


3.  The  name  given  in  the  Southern  States 
of  tlie  American  Union  to  a  tract  of  swauipy 
land  often  covered  with  fallen  and  decaying 
wood. 

n.  Plural: 

1.  Melancholy, 

"  He   comes  aad  seems  entirely  wrapt  np  In  the 
diamnliJ'—Footf  :  The  Liar,  u. 

2.  Mourning  garments. 

"  My  lady  is  decked  out  la  her  dumaU.''—Fijot0: 
Trip  to  Caiai*.  ilL 

^  Dismal  Swamp : 

Geog. :  Either  of  two  swamps  in  the  United 
States,  called  the  Great  and  the  Little  Dismal 
Swamp.  Tlie  first  of  these,  the  one  to  which 
preeminently  the  appellation  Dismal  Swamp 
is  applied,  is  partly  in  North  Carolina  .nnd 
partly  in  Virginia.  It  lies  north  of  Albemarle 
Sound.  It  is  thirty  miles  longhy  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  and  has  in  the  centre  Drummoud  Lake 
or  Pond,  about  seven  miles  long  and  tliirtv  in 
circumference.  The  Little  Dismal  Swauiii  is 
of  somewhat  leas  dimensions.  It  lies  between 
Albemarle  and  Pimlico  Si'Unds. 

"  Away  to  the  dixmal  tteimri  he  speeds— 
Hi3  patli  was  rujjged  aud  sore. 
Through  tangled  jumper,  beds  of  reeds. 
Through  many  a  :eti  wnere  tlie  serpent  feeds, 
Aud  man  never  trod  hefore  !" 

AlO'irc :  The  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

•  dismal-dreaming,  a.    Full  of  ill-bod- 
ing dre  inis. 
**  And  drives  away  dark,  dlrmn! -dreaming  niirht." 
Hhakespeare :  Pattionats  Filgrim,  2O0. 

*di^'-mal,  v.i.     [Dismal,  a.]    To  feel  dismal 
or  melanclioly. 

"01  how  I  dl«mall^  In  hearing  them."— J^Off. 
IfArblay:  Mary,  L  3M, 


*dis-inal'-i-tj^,  «.     [Eng.  dismdL:  -ity.] 

1.  Anything  dismal  or  dispiriting, 

welling  upon  such  Jtrrni  _. 
'nlUe,  ft,  ch.  xlv.    iOavU*.) 

2.  Melancholy,  cheerlessneas. 

"  With  all  that  ditrruUUy  of  aspect  there  were  some 
very  comiutl   scvnea." — Ktiiabeth  Carter:   Leltart,   1. 

269(18CI'JJ. 

dis'-m,al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dismal;  -ly.]  In  a 
dismal,  gloomy,  dreaiy,  or  woeful  manner ; 
drearily,  cheerlessly,  miserably. 

"  Not  only  flupphmted  hut  ditmaUi/  chastised." — 
Barroit:  Senmrnt,  voL  L,  ser.  11. 

t  dlf '-mal-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  dismal;  -new.] 
The  quality  of  being  dismal,  gloomy,  or 
cheerless. 

"  (,'eMa  thought  with  some  dixmalnist  of  the  time 
she  rhould  have  to  spend  as  bridesmaid  at  Lowick." — 
Oeorge  h'liot :  Middlcmnrch.  bk.  1..  ch.  Ix. 

"dis-man',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  man 
(q.v.).]     To  deprive  of  manhood. 

"  Man  by  death  is  al*c.>]ut«ly  divided  and  tiiimon'd." 
—FeUham:  Ilt-olvt*.  pt.  L,  res.  47. 

dis-man'-tle,  f.f .  [O.  Fr.  desmanteller ;  Fr. 
demanteler:  O.  Fr.  des;  Fr.  rfe  =  Lat.  riia  = 
away,  apart,  and  "niantder  =  to  cover  with  a 
cloak ;  O.  Fr.  'mantel  ~  Fr.  manteau^^a,  cloak.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  deprive  or  strip  of  a  dreas  or 
covering. 


ter't  Tale,  iv.  4. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  furniture,  appa- 
ratus, equipments,  oroutht. 

"The  playhouses  wero  to  be  dismantled,  the  sjwcta- 
tors  fined,  tlie  actors  whipped  at  th«  cart's  talL'— 
Alacauliig:  Ilist.  ling.,  ch.  li. 

*  (2)  To  strip  or  deprive  of  anything. 

"  DUman'littg  blm  ot  his  honour,  aud  seizing  his 
reputation."— .S"(?i<f/i. 

*  (S)  To  cast  off  or  away,  to  undo. 

"  Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  Xoditmantle 
So'mauy  f»lds  of  favour.'    Shakfsp. :  Lear,  1. 1. 

*  (4)  To  tear,  break,  or  pull  down,  or  from 

its  place. 

"  Hifl  nose  dismantled  In  his  mouth  is  foufid ; 
His  jaws,  checke,  front,  one  uudutin^ished  wound." 

Drgden:  Ooidj  Mctamcrphoics  tIL 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mil.  :  To  deprive  or  strip  a  fortress  of  its 
equipments  ;  t«  render  useless  for  purposes 
of  otlence  or  defence ;  to  raze. 

"  I^ambert  presently  took  care  to  dltmaTttle  the 
castle-"— C/ar«Wo/».-  Civil  War,  ilL  192. 

2.  Nav. :  To  strip  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  rig- 
ging, kc. ;  to  unrig. 


IT  For  the  difference  between  to  dismantle 
and  to  demolish,  see  Demolish. 

dis-mant'-ling,  pr.  2<ir.,  a.,  &   «.     [Dis- 
mantle. ] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  partidp,  ac^* :  (See 

the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  stripping  of  furni- 
ture, apjtarattis,  equipment,  &c, 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  our  own  fort,  without 
the  dismuTitling  and  demolishing  of  our  enemy's." — 
HakeicUL 

*dis-mar9h',  r.i.  [Pret  dw,  and  Eng.  7?MircA 
(q.v.).j     To  march  away. 

*  dis-mar'-r^,  *  dis-miir -y,  v.t.  [Pref.  disy 
and  Eng.  marry  (q.v.).]     To  divorce. 

"  He  was  disynnryed  aud  maryed  agayne  to  another 
gentylwoman," —  BerTwrs:  Proiaarts  Ciirori^  voL  li., 
c.  190. 

*  dis-mar'-shal»  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ma.rs)ial  (q.v.).]  To  derange,  to  put  in  dis- 
order or  confusion. 

"  What  was  ditmarahalTd  lat« 
In  this  my  nohle  fiame." 

Drumvwnd  :  Sonnets. 

*dis-mask',  v./.  [Pref.  dis,  &nd  Eug.  mask 
(q.v.).]  To  strip  or  divest  of  a  mask  ;  to  un- 
cover, to  unmask. 

"  Fair  Indies,  masked,  are  roses  in  their  bud ; 
Dismatked,  their  damaaU  rweet  oonimixture  Bboim. 
Are  augehi  vailiiit;  clouds,  or  rusea  blown." 

ahakesp.  :  Loves  Laboitr't  Lost,  t.  % 

■  dxs-mask'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dismask.] 

*  dis-mask -iiig,  pr.  par.,a.,&s.  [Dismask.] 

A«  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj-i  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  The  act  of  stripping  or 
divesting  of  a  mask ;  an  unmasking. 


dis-mast'.    t.f.     [Pref.  dit,  and    Eug. 
((l.v.).]     To  blrip  or  deprive  of  ntost  t 
to  curry  away  the  mastii  of  a  bliip. 

"At  laugth  the  Dutch  Admiral  dj«v  off.  IwvtxiB 
one  shattered  and  dist/uuicd  hull  to  the  cneiuj.*  — 
iiaeaulay  :  JJisl.  £ng.,  ch.  xv. 

dis-mast'-^d,  7x1  par.  or  a.    [Dismast.] 

dis-mast-mgt  pr.  par.,  a.,   &  s.     CDi»- 

MAsr.J 

A.  &  B.  Jj  IT.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Be« 
the  verb). 

C.  Aa  subst. :  The  act  of  stripping,  de- 
priving, or  carr>-ing  away  the  luasta  of  a 
vessel. 

t  ^S-masf -ment.  s.  [Eng.  diammt ;  -mcnf .J 
'i'ho  act  of  dismasting  a  vessel  ;  the  state  of 
being  dismtisted. 

*  dis-m&tfli',  v.t,  [Pref.  di5,  and  Eng.  maicK 
(q.v.).]  To  render  or  be  unworthy  of  com- 
parison with. 

"  Thou  happy  vttuee  of  my  happy  watches, 
Blush  not  (my  book)  nor  think  it  thee  dismatchtt.' 
Sylvester  :  Du  iiartas.    tA'urefc) 

*dis-inaw',  ti.t.  [Pref.  dis,  aud  Eng.  mow 
(q.v.)].  To  eject  from  the  maw,  to  disgorge, 
to  discharge. 

"  Vou  may  unrip  yourself,  aud  dismav  all  that  yam 
have  in  your  troubled  heart  and  grieved  eutraila.*— 
SheUons  Uvn  i^utxole,  voL  Iv.,  ch.  viL 

dis-ma'y,  s.    (Dismay,  v.] 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  courage  or  resolution ;  a 
sinking  of  the  spiiits  ;  a  state  of  terror  or 
fright ;  discouragement. 

"  I.  wboknon- that  enemy  well,  cannot  think  of  snch 
a  battl«  without  dismay." — ^acauiuy.'  JIUt.  £ng. 
ch  xxiiL 

*  2.  Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Like  as  a  ship,  whom  crueU  temi>est  drtvea 
Ujxju  a  rocke  with  horrible  dismay." 

Spenser:  F.  C-,  V.  U.  M. 

dis-ma'y,  *  de-may-en,  *  des-male. 
"  des-maye»  '  dis-maye,  v.t.  &  i.  [sp. 
desmayar ;  Port,  desmaiar ;  O.  Fr.  eiviayer 
(firobably  originally  desmaner),  from  des  =  iJat. 
dis  =  away, apart, and  O.  H.  Ger.  magan;  Ger. 
mbgen  ;  A.  S.  magan  =  to  be  al>le  ;  Eug.  may. 
Cf.  O.  Ital.  dism/igart;  Ital.  anuxgare  —  to  lose 
courage.  (Skeat.)j 
A*  Traiisitive ; 

1.  To  deprive  of  courage  or  spirit ;  uttevly 
to  discourage  or  dishearten;  to  terrify,  to 
affright,  to  daunt. 

"  It  broke  with  thunder  long  and  lond. 
JOism^yed  the  brave,  appalled  the  proud." 

&cQtt :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstr^,  tI.  1& 

*  2.  To  subdue,  to  vanquish. 

"  When  the  bold  Centaures  made  that  bloody  tray 
With  the  fierce  Lapithes,  which  did  them  disnuip.' 
Spenser     F.  «.,  VL  X.  UL 

*  B.  Keflex.  :  To  discourage,  to  affright,  to 
allow  to  lose  courage. 

"  Desmaye  yon  no  longer." 

Waiiam  of  PdJeme,  8.0«, 

*  C.  IntraTis. :  To  be  dismayed,  discoiu-aged, 
or  dispirited  ;  to  be  aghast ;  to  lose  heart  or 
comage. 

"  He  had  hem  not  desmayghen.' 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  SL 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dismay,  to  daunt,  and  to  ajtpal :  "  The  ellect 
of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed  by 
all  these  terms ;  but  disi}iay  expresses  lesa 
than  dauntj  and  this  than  appal.  We  are  di»» 
mayed  by  alarming  circumstances ;  we  are 
damited  by  terrifying,  we  are  appalled  by 
horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  defeat  wiU 
dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance  ; 
tJie  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious 
beast  will  daunt  him  who  was  venturing  to 
approach;  the  sight  of  an  apparition  wili 
appal  the  stoutest  heart."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
SynOTL) 

•  dis-ma'yd  (1).  o.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Mid.  Eng, 

mayd  =  Eng.  made.]      Ugly,    ill-shaped,  de» 
formed,  hideous. 
"  Whose  hideous  shapes  were  like  to  feendes  of  helL 
Borne  like  to  houndes,  some  like  to  apes,  dis'na^^ 
Some  like  to  puttockes.  all  in  plumes  ar&yd, 
AU  shap't  according  their  conditions." 

Spenser:  F.  <?  .  IL  zi.  11. 

dis-zna'yed,  '  dis-ma'yd  (2X  pa.  par.  or  a 

[DlbMAV,   I'-l 

•  dis-may'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dismayed  ; 
-ne^s.]  Tlie  quality  or  stat«  of  being  dis- 
mayed or  confounded  with  terror. 

"  Being  subject  to  too  great  and  sodden  desolatlov 
and  dismay edneas," — Uountague  :  Devoute  £taayes,  pt 
L.  tr.  vi.,  §  3.  *      I™ 


l&te*  l&t,  f&re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  £»ther;  we,  wet,  here,  oamel«  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go^  pfi^ 
or.  wore,  wpU,  w6rk«  whd,  son ;  mute,  oub,  oiire,  VAlte,  onr,  rule*  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «B,oe— e.    ey  =  a.   qa  =  lew* 


dism  ayful— dismounting 


1651 


•  dis-ma'y-f&l,  *  dis-may'-full,  a.  (Eng. 
dismay;  'J'ul(l).]  Full  of  or  wiusiug  dismay  ; 
terrjljiug. 

"  Uuoh  diunayed  wtth  that  dismagfull  sight ' 

dis-may'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dismay,  v.] 
A,  &-  M.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sTibst.  :   The  act  of  causing  dismay  ; 

terrifying,  confoumling. 

*^£ane  (s  silent),  s.     [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat  t/«- 
dma.]    [Dime.] 
L  A  tenth  pai-t. 

"The  dismc  goth  to  the  batnllo." 

Vower:  C.  A.  (Prol.). 

2.  A  tithe,  a  tenth. 

"The  Abbot  of  Wnltham  being  appointed  collector 
of  ft  difnnc,"— State  Triait:  Prvceedinga  on  Eabeaa 
Corpiig  (an.  1627). 

3.  The  number  ten  ;  so  many  tens. 

"  Every  tithe  soul,  'moiigat  many  tLousaDd  dltmAt, 
Hatb  been  ns  dejir  ils  Heleik  " 

HhaJietp. :  TroHus  4  Creuida,  IL  2. 

dts-mem'-'ber,  '*  de-mem-brc,  *  dis- 
mem-bre,  *  dys-mem-bre,  v.t.    [O.  Fr. 

desjnev>J>rer ;  Fr.  lUviemhrtr :  O.   Fr.  (les~  V't. 
de  =  Lat,  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  Fr.  membn  = 
Lat.  mevibnim  =  a  member.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  tear  limb  from  limb ;  to  divide  the 
limbs  or  mumbei's  of ;  to  dilacerate,  to  tear  in 
pieces. 

'*  HiB  gondly  corps  on  ragged  oUfts  yrent 
Wna  quitt)  dismembrrd ,' 

Speruer:  F.Q.,  I.  V.  88. 

2.  To  carve,  to  cut  u]i. 

"  Dysmembre  thiit  heron." — W-  da  Word*:  Boke  q< 
Merunuge,  p.  L 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  teor  asunder  the  constituent  members 
of  anything  ;  to  break  up  into  the  constituent 
parts  ;  to  separate  parts  from  the  main  body. 

"The  only  question  waa  by  whose  hands  the  Mow 
ahoiih)  be  strucU.  which  v o\ilA  dismember  thut  nii);hty 
euii'ire."— /fuci/e. 

•  2.  To  break  up,  to  disperse,  to  scatter. 

"So  dyd  this  Pharlea  dhmcm/'rr  iind  cut  or  I'reke 
the  eueiiiyea  of  France." — t'abyan,  vol.  i,.  ch.  cxlvii. 

*3,  To  deprive  of  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

"They  .  .  .  were  soon  dinnenib^red  by  vote  of  the 
house." — /forth:  L(>^c  of  Lord  Guilford,  L  163. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  to  dismember 
and  to  disjoint,  see  Disjoint. 

d3[s-inem'-bered,  pa.  par,  or  a.    IPisukm- 

BER.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Li'vq. :  Tom  in  pieces,  broken  up 
into  its  constituent  parts. 

2.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  birds  which 
have  neither  feet  nor  legs,  and  to  animals 
whose  members  are  separated. 

dis-mem'-ber-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.  [Dis- 
member.) 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  The  act  of  tearing  in  pieces,  severing,  or 
breaking  up  ;  dismeml-erment. 

"There  were  formerly  some  offences  which  occa- 
sioned a  Qiiitllation  or  disinr^nbcring  by  cutting  ulf 
the  hand  or  earn." — Btac/^tone :  Comment,,  bk.  iv., 
cIl  2^ 

dis-mem'-ber-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dismcTober; 
•went.] 

1.  Lit, :  Tlie  act  of  dismembering ;  tlie  state 
of  being  dismembered. 

2.  Firt.  :  The  act  of  breaking  up  into  its  con- 
stituent parts  ;  the  se[taration  or  severing  of  a 
pail  from  the  miiiu  body. 

"Without  entering  into  epecolatlons  about  her  di*- 
fneinbenneTtt. '—Burke :  On  a  liegicide  Peace. 

•  dis-met'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  a.  [Pief. 
dis,  and  Eng.  mettled  Cq.v.)".J  Deprived  of 
mettle  or  spii  it,  degenerate. 

**  Gray  cuatotDB.  which  our  dead  dUmettled  sloth 
0»i.ve  up,  to  surfeit  the  undaring  north." 
LUnvvUyn :   yerget,  prcf.  to  Gregory's  Pusthuma  (IfifiO). 

•  tfta-min'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
minister  (q.\-.).\  To  free  or  change  from  the 
habits  of  a  minister. 

"Cin  yuu  think  him  ...  so  totally  disministered,' 
—  IVaipole  :  To  Mann.  L  280  (174:if. 

dis-miss',  V.t.  [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
missiis  =  stnt,  pa.  par.  of  miito  =  to  send. 
The  proper  form  is  dimiss;  the  s  is  inserted 
through  the  influence  of  the  O.  Fr.  desniettre  = 
to  send  away.] 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  send  away,  to  cause  or  allow  to  depart. 

"  Thoy  dismiufcd  the  iCoinau  ifiurison  unharme<l."— 
LewU:  Orcd.  Jiarlj/  Bom.  Bist.  il«joJ,  ch.  xiii.,  pU  li., 
j;,7. 

2.  To  discard,  to  dischai'ge  from  ollice  or 
employment. 

"  William  would  not  see  bim,  and  ordered  hlm%o  be 
dismissed  fruiu  the  service."— J/ ficuulny :  Uitt.  Eng.. 
cli.  -wi. 

3.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"Tlioy  would  feel  bound  to  dismiss  his  claim."— 
Daify  Telegraph,  Nov.  11,  1881!. 

*  4.  To  lay  aside,  to  cast  off  or  away,  to  get 
rid  of.    (Of  material  things.) 

"  Before  he  came  in  sight  the  crafty  god 
Hia  wings  dismissed,  but  still  retaiiied  Uia  rod." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Mcttimorphoset  1. 

5.  To  get  rid  of,  to  cast  off  or  away.  (Of 
immaterial  things.) 

"  Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dinniM  their  flock. 
Machines  themselves,  and  guvei'ued  by  a  clock." 
Couypfr :  TjrociniuTn,  624, 6*25. 

*  6.  To  take  off,  to  remove. 

"  liismisi  her  fetters." — Mrs.  Behn  ;  The  Foung 
King  {1693).  p.  63. 

*  7.  To  leave  off,  to  discontinue. 

"  Dism,is>  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears," 

Shakvsp.  :  Venus  i  .^diiuis,  42b 

n.  Law :  To  refuse  or  reject ;  to  discharge 
from  further  consideration. 

"  Tbeir  lonlahips  yesterday  disjuissed  the  appeal 
with  costs."— Daily  Tilcgraph,  Nov,  14.  IB82. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
miss, to  discliarge,  and  to  discard:  "  The  idea 
of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms,  but  with  various  collateral  cir- 
cumstances. Dismiss  is  the  general  term  ; 
discharge  and  discard  lu-e  inndes  of  dismissing  : 
dismiss  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all  stations, 
but  used  more  particuhu-ly  for  the  higher 
orders  ;  tiisc/iarpe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A 
clerk  is  dismissed  ;  a  menial  servant  is  dis- 
charged: an  otficer  is  dismissed;  a  soldier  is 
discharged.  Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  de- 
fines the  motive  of  the  action;  they  are  used 
indifferently  for  that  which  is  voluntary,  or 
the  contrary  :  discard,  on  the  contrary,  always 
marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be 
dUimissed  or  discharged,  but  never  to  be  dis- 
carded. The  disinissal  or  discharge  frees  a 
person  from  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  per- 
forming a  certain  duty  ;  Ihediscarding  throws 
him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or  station.  They 
are  all  applied  to  things  in  the  moral  sense  : 
we  are  said  to  dismiss  our  fears,  to  discharge  a 
duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment  from  the 
mind."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Syiton.) 

*  dis-miss',  s.  [Dismiss,  v.]  A  dismissal,  a 
disciiarge 

"  Hia  majesty's  servants,  with  great  expresaiona  of 

grief  for  their  distuiss,  pumed  forth  thcii- prayers  for 
is   majesty's   freedom   and   preservation.   — Sir    1'. 
Herbert:  JUem.  qf  d^as.  /..  p.  14. 

dis-nus'-sal,  s,    [Eng.  dismiss;  -aL] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  sending  away  or  dismissing  ; 
the  state  of  being  dismissed. 

"Grant  her  petition  and  give  her  ber  dismissal," — 
Borsley  :  Sermons,  vol  ili.,  ser.  38. 

2.  The  act  of  liberating  or  freeing  ;  the  state 
of  being  liberated  or  manumitted, 

"  And.  aa  on  the  sacred  mi3s:il 
He  lecoidfd  their  dis'nitsal. 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  featurea." 

LongfcUow :  Norman  Baron. 

3.  The  act  of  discharging  from  ofiice  or  em- 
ployment ;  the  state  of  being  disehaiged. 

IL  Law:  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill,  a 
motion,  a  summons,  &c. 

dis-miss'ed,  ^^a.  jmr,  or  a.    [Dismiss,  v,\ 

dis-miss'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Dismiss,  v.] 
A.  &  B,  As  2^r.  par.  dt  partidp.  adj.:  (See 
the  \'erb). 

••  But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 
With  wliom,  ilisjnissing  forms,  lie  luay  unbend." 
Cowper  :  Betiremvut.  44.'!,  444. 

C,  As  sithst. :  The  act  of  sending  away  ;  dis- 
missal, dismission. 

*  dis-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sb),  s.  [Lat.  dimissin, 
from  dimiss'iA,  pi.  par.  of  dimitto,  the  s  being 
inserted  as  in  the  verb  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  demission.] 

L  Ordinai-y  Language : 
1.  The  net  of  dismissing  or  sending  away ; 
a  dismissal,  leave  to  depart. 
•'  His  words  well  weighed,  the  general  voice  approved 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismt.^sinn  moved." 

Pope  :  Bonter'g  Odyssey.  xiiL  62.  63. 


2.  Something  sent  down  or  discharged, 

"  It  seeuui  a  nvf  t  Uijrmissiim  izuiu  tho  sky.' 

Dryden :  JJinU  i  Panther,  L  14& 

f{.  Tlie  act  of  disniJHsiug  or  discharging  from 
office  or  empioyiiient ;  a  dischai^e. 

"  Dlsmftslon  truiu  the  service  wguld  have  been  felt 
by  moBt  of  theiu  as  a  Kreat  caJoinity." — MacattUa/ : 
Jlist.  J£ng..  cli.  vld.  '  ' 

4.  The  sUito  of  l>eing  dismissed  or  dis- 
charged ;  a  discharge. 

"  Even  tlie  Bcvere  discipline  of  ancient  Rome  per- 
mitted a  Buldier,  afkr  many  campaigns,  to  claim  hi* 
dumiiasivtL"—Macaulaif:  Hist.  £'ng.,  ch.xvi. 

IL  Law :  The  act  of  dismissing  a  bill  or 
motion. 

"  dis-mis'-Sive,  o.  [Eng.  dismiss ;  -itie.J 
Containing  a  dismissal;  dismissing,  sending 
away. 

"  The  old  dismissioe  '  Ilicet '  is  cried 
By  the  town  voice,  and  all  to  feasLB  return." 

Davenant:  Oondibert,  IL  6. 

"  dis-zuit',  *dia-mitte,  v.t.  [Lat.  dM=away, 
apait,  and  mitto  =  to  send.]    [Dismiss.] 

1.  To  send  awuy. 

•'  Bretheren  dismitriden  Paul  and  Stlaa  into  Beroal." 
IVycJUfc:  DviUs.  xvii.  1». 

2.  To  deliver  up. 

"  He  hadde  nede  ti  dismifte  to  hem  oon  by  thefeesta 
da.y."—iyyclife:  Litkn  xxliL  17. 

"*  dis-mort'-gage  (t  sihut),  v.t.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  l':ng.  mortgage  {q.v.Kl  To  rerJeem  from 
mortgage  ;  tfi  pay  off  a  mortgage  on. 

"He  dismortffftqei  the  crown  detnesneg,  and  left 
behind  a  mass  of  gol±"— i7owef .'   Vocal  Fortist. 

*  dis-mort' -gaged  (t  silent),  pa,  par,  or  a. 

lL)lSMORTGA,Gli.J 

*  dis-mort'-ihg  (t  silent),  pr.  pxr ,  a.  &  $. 

[DlSMORTGAOE.j 

A  ii  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj, :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  redeem- 
ing or  freeing  irom  mortgage, 

dxs-mouat,  v  L  &  t.  [O.  Fr,  desm/)nter,  Pr. 
devionter:  O.  BY.  des  —  Fr.  de  =  Lat  dis  —away, 
apart,  and  woiiter  =  to  mount  (q.v.) ;  Up.  & 
Fort,  demontar ;  lUU.  dismontarc.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  descend  or  come  down  from  a 
height  or  elevation. 

"  Now  tlie  briyijt  simne  giuuetli  to  dismount.' 

X}ienevr :  Shc^/teurds  C'alenuer  [May), 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or 
get  off,  as  a  rider  from  bis  beast. 

"  Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1  * 

Scvtt  :  Bokeby,  IL  SI 

B.  Trunisitlve : 

*  1.  To  thiow  or  cause  to  come  down  from  a 
heigiit  or  elevation  ;  to  bring  down,  to  lower. 

"  Xerxea  the  Persian  king  yet  saw  I  there, 
W  itli  Lis  huKe  host  that  diviuk  thu  nvers  dry. 
Dismounted  nills.  and  made  the  vsXks aniear. 
HuvkviUe  :  Mtrrourjor  Alagistratcs  (iuducL). 

2.  To  throw  down  or  remove  anytiiing  from 
a  suppoi*t,  or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted. 

"We  found  six  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance 
mounted  upon  thtir  uarriayes,  some  demy,  some  whole 
cuJvuJius ;  we  presently  aismoumed  them." — Sir  F. 
Brake  BiiviOfl   p.  Id, 

*  3.  To  cause  to  alight  from  a  horse. 
4,  To  take  uown  or  to  pieces. 

"  An  observatory'  cannot  be  mounted  and  dtorriounMd 
at  every  Blei>. ' — Hurscliel :  Astronumy  ilbbn),  I  2U, 

"  5.  To  depose. 

"  Saul  when  ingratefally  and  IniurioaBly  dismounted 
from  ills  authority."— flarrow;  Hermans,  vol.  t,  ser.  26. 

*  G.  To  cause  to  descend  from  an  eminence 
or  place  of  honour  ;  to  bring  do\vn. 

"  Dismount  her.  like  the  serpent  at  the  fall."* 

I'oung:  Sigla  ThfruglUs,  vii.  1,19L 

*  7.  To  draw  from  a  scabbard. 

"  Dismount  thy  tuck."— Sfea*e*p. .-  Twelfth  Night,  UL  4 

*8.  To  lower. 

"  His  watery  eyes  be  dlddUmount" 

S/iakcsp. .'  Lover's  Complaint,  SSL 

dis-Iii6unt'-ed«  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dismount.] 

dis-mount'-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dismodnt.] 
A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  The  act  of  alighting  from  a  horse,  &c, 

2.  The  act  of  throwing  or  remo\'ing  from  a 
carriage,  support,  <tc, 

dismountiiig-battery,  s. 

Mil. :  A  battery  intended  for  the  throwing 
down  and  disabling  of  the  enemy's  cannon. 


tiSti,  b6^;  poiit.  j^l;  cat,  cell,  ctaoms,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.     pb  =  f; 
Htlan,  -tian  =  8b9Ji«  -Hon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tions,  -slous,  -dons  =  shus.   -ble.  hUo,  &c  =  bel«  d?! 
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dlsna— disorder 


dif'-na,  V.     [See  def.]     Does  not.     (Scotch.) 

'■  Ui-  ditiia  like  to  be  diatm-lK-d  on  Sttturduy*  wi' 
busiuesa."— jvcoH  :  ««]/  S/unuciitg,  cli.  xxxvL 

*  dis-ndt'-u-ral-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eiij,'.  im t in 'aUze  {i-i- v.).] 

1.  Tn  make  alien  ;  to  deprive  of  the  privi- 
leges or  rights  ol'  hirlli. 

2.  To  make  strange  or  foreign. 

"If  it  [the  mime  Job]  were  liiinaturalUed  a,lnX  put 
out  of  \iaG."—Soutiie3f :  The  Doctor,  ch.  cxv. 

*  dis-nat'-u-ral-ized,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Dis- 

N.\TnKALIZR.] 

*  dis-na'-tiired,  a.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
natnrtd  ((\.\.).\  Unimtural ;  deprived  or  de- 
void of  natural  atlection. 

"  So  disnatUTcd  ftre  they  tluit  they  netrlcct  their  own 
flesh  aiic]  blood,  to  liatt'ii  tuaccouuts  o?  yuur  wit  and 
fliiiilL"— Oatiirf  (iarrick:  Correspondence,  il  2M  (ed. 
aaunah  Alore). 

*dis-nest',  v.t.  rPref.  dus,  and  Eng.  nest 
(q.v.).J     To  dislodge  or  drive  as  from  a  nest. 

•dlS-no'-ble.  a.  rPref.  dis,  and  Eug.  noble 
(q.v.).]     Ignoble,  mean. 

"  A  disnoliJa  fidvocat  and  defender  of  causes."— P. 
Holland:  AmmUinut  .tfurcc//i«i«  (1609). 

dlS-6-be''di-en9e.  .s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obedience  i,i\.\'.):  Ital.  disobbedienza ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  disobedi^iiciu.] 

1.  A  failure  to  obey  the  lawful  commands 
or  prohibitions  of  a  superior ;  wilful  neglect 
or  violation  of  duty  ;  a  disregard  of  orders. 

"  DUobedientx  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary 
life  of  that  population"— J/ac<iuiau,-  Hiat.  £na., 
cfa.  xlli. 

2.  Non-compliance. 

"  This  disobedience  of  the  moon  will  prove 
The  sun's  bright  orb  does  not  the  planeta  move." 
Bliickrnore  :  Creation. 

•dis-o-be'-di-en-^y,  s.  (Eug.  disobedienc(€); 
-y.]    Disobedience. 

■■  In  punishing  my  ditobedienejf"— Taylor  :  The  Boo 
hath  lost  hit  Pearl,  lii. 

dis-o-be'-dl-ent,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ohedleiU  (q.v.).'] 

1.  Refusing  or  neglecting  to  obey  the  lawful 
commands  or  i>rohibitions  of  a  superior  ;  not 
obedient  to  authority,  refractory. 

"  But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look,  from  thee 
Suixlnes  the  disobedient  will.' 

Cowper :  Olney  ffymm,  x\. 

2,  That  will  not  yield  to  an  exciting  force, 
power,  or  influence. 


•dis-o-be-di-en'-ti-a-r^  (ti  as  sM),  y. 

[Eng.  disobedient ;  -iani.]  A  disobedient  or 
rebellious  person  ;  a  rebel. 

"  I  fear  they  be  .  .  .  aly.  wily  diaobedtentiariet  to  all 
good  ordei-s." — Latimer :  mrmoiia.  ii  3S9, 

dis-6-be'-dJ-ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disobedient; 
-ly.]    In  a  disobedient,  refractory  manner. 

•  dis-o-be'l-san9e,    •  dls-o-bei-sannce. 

8.  [O.  Fr.  dt'sobeisance ;  Fr.  d^obei. usance.] 
Disobedience. 

"  To  tell  my  diaobeisaunce 
Ful  sore  it  staut  to  my  greuaunce." 

Gawer:  C.  J..  I.  86, 

•dis-o-bei-sant.    *dis-o-bei-saunt 
•  dis-O-bey-siaunt,   a.      [Fr.    desobeissant, 

pr.  par.  o{desobelr=  to  disobey  (q.v.). J  Dis- 
obedient. 

"  Tf  I  be  founde  to  hir  untrewe. 
Disobeysaiint,  or  wilful  uexligent 

Cfuiucer  ;  Aissemi>ty  of  Foules,  428. 

dis-o-be'y,   *  dis-o-beie,    *  disH>-beye, 

v.Lk,i.  [Fr.  d^sobeir:  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
ftp»vt,  and  obHr=:  to  obey  (q.v.);  Prov.  des- 
obedir;  Ital.  disobbedire ;  Sp.  &  Port,  desobe- 
dear.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey ; 
wilfully  to  neglect  tlie  lawful  commands  or 
prohibitions  of  a  superior ;  to  violate,  to 
transgress. 

"The  best  of  God  they  dixobct/." 

Ciiaucer:  Letter  of  Cupidc. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  disobedient ;  to  dis- 
regard or  violate  orders  ;  to  refuse  obedience. 

"  Some  heai.Iatrong,  hardy  lout 
Would  dUobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  out  " 

Cotoper:  Hope,  313,  314. 

dis-o-be'yed,  pa.  par.  oro.    [Disobey.] 

dis-o-bey-er,  s.     (Eng.  disobey;  -er.]     One 
who  disobeys. 


«M8-d-b6'y-ing,  pr.    par., 

QBE  v.] 


a.,    &    8.      [Dis- 


A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  refusing  obedience 
tn  ;  disubedienee. 

*dis-db~li-ga'-tion,  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
obligation  (q.v.),] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging ;  an  act  of  unkind- 
ness  ;  an  olfence  ;  a  cause  of  disgust. 

"  It  Would  l>«i  Huch  ndltoUiffiitioH  to  the  prince  tbftt 
he  would  never  forget  If -Clarendon:  Cieit  War. 
vol.  1.,  )jt  i.,  p.  16. 

2.  Freedom  or  release  from  obligation. 

"  The  constfit-nco  L-i  restored  to  libertv  and  dhMiga- 
timt.  —ItUhop  Taylor:    Itule  of  Comcience,   bit.   fll,. 

ch,  vi,,  i  a. 

•  dis-o-blig'-a-tor-j^,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  obligatory  (q.v.). J  Releasing  from  an 
obligation. 

"  You  ranch  mistake  In  allednir  that  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  M|>ecially  as  they  are  now  constituted, 
cin  have  this  dUobligatory  poweT."~King  CharUt: 
Letter  (o  Benderton,  p.  20. 

dis-o-bli'ge,  v.t.  [Fr.  disobliger:  des  =  hat. 
d  is  =  awa  y ,  apart,  and  obi  iger  =  to  oblige  (q.  v.) ; 
Ital.  disobligare.] 

*  1.  To  set  free  or  release  from  an  important 
duty  or  obligation. 

'•  He  hath  a  very  gTeat  obligation  to  do  that  uid 
more,  and  he  can  noways  be  dinoliliged  hut  by  the  care 
of 'his  natural  relations.' — Jeremy  Taylor:  Jleature 
and  Offire$  of  fYienUthip. 

*2.  To  deprive  of  a  privilege. 

•'  He  did  not  think  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  could 
ditobUg  ■  them  [tho  Noucuuformiatsj  from  the  exercise 
of  their  of&ce." —Baxter  :  Funeral  Sermt/n  on  Uatet. 

3.  To  offend  a  peraon  by  doing  any  act 
which  is  contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes ; 
or  by  omitting  to  do  any  act  which  is  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes  ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to  ; 
to  give  offence  to. 

■•  Such  as  had  ditobUged  the  poet,  or  were  In  dlsCTace 
with  Augu&tus."— Z*rj/<i*n.-  rir^^tV  (Dedio). 

dis-o-blig'ed,  pa.  jwr.  oro.    [Disoblige.] 

*dis-6-blige-ment,  s.  (Eng.  disoblige; 
-nu)it.] 

1.  The  act  of  disobliging  ;  disobligation. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  an  obligation; 
the  state  of  being  released  from  an  obligation. 

"  If  I  make  a  volmitarj'  covenant  as  with  a  man  to 
do  him  pood,  and  he  prove  afterward  a  monster  to  me 
I  should  conceave  a  ditobligement."— Hilton  :  Tenure 
of  Kingt. 

dis-o-bUg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disoblig(f);  -er.] 
One  who  disobliges  or  offends. 

■' Loving  our  enemies  and  benefiting onrduoft/wtfri." 
—Moitrit'iifue:  Devoute  Ettayee,  xv,,  §  5. 

dis-o-blig'-ing,  pr.prtr.,a.,  &s.  [Disoblige.] 

A.  As  jrr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Not  obliging,  not  disposed  to 
gnitify  or  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other; not  accommodating,  chuilish,  un- 
gracious. 

"  It  renders  wise  men  disobUffino  and  troublesome, 
and  fowla  ridiculous  .-md  contemptible."— ffoPCT-nmcTir 
of  the  Tongue. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  offending ;  a  dis- 
obligation. 

dis-o-blig'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  disobliging; 
-lij.]  In  a  disobliging,  ungracious,  or  churlish 
mauner. 

■■  How  disobUoinglt/  he  himself  had  been  treated  by 
that  ambassJidor." — Clarendon:  Civil  War.  i.  li. 

'  dis-d~blig  -ing-ness.  s.  [Eng.  disobliging; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  \ieing  disobliging  or  un- 
accommodating ;  churlishness,  ungraciousness. 

*dis-oc'-9i-dent,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
Occident  (q.v.).]  [Disorient.]  To  turn  away 
from  the  west,  to  confuse  as  to  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

"Perhaps  some  roguing  boy  that  managed  the  pup- 
pets turned  the  city  wrong  and  so  ditoccidenled  our 
geographer."— J/arTC«;  H'ort*,  iii.  39. 

*  dis-OC-ca-pa'-tloil,  5,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oo:u}xttion  (q.v.).]     A  want  of  occupation. 

-^dis-of -fi9e,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  office 
(q.v.).]     To  turn  out  of  office. 

"  All  that  refuse  it  must  be  sequeatred,  Imprisoned. 
dis'^.fficed.'— Backet :  Life  of  WUlinmt,  11.200. 

•  di~s6'-ma~t0U8,  a.  [Gr.  it?  {dis)  =  tivice, 
twofold  :  ab}fi.a  (soma),  geuit.  (rto^aros  (somatos) 
=  a  body,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having 
two  bodies. 

dis'-o-mose,   s.     [Gr.  5i5  (dis)  -  twice,  two- 
fold, and  (Tuifxa  (soma)  =:  a  body.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Gersdorffite  (q.v.). 


*  dia-o-pin'-lon  (tonas  yiizi),  f.  [Pref.  dis, 
and    Eng.   ojnnio.t.   (q.v.).J      A   differeiic*    of 

opinion  .  a  waut  of  belief. 

"Theruare  tliou^hta  \m\uni-lutt  to  the  niider>tar»l  I  ng. 
aweiitiiijf  and  dinj^utiti^'  tlJ'.UK'  U,  )>._li(jf  and  tSlh 
oputt-jn.  —lip.  ileyiiMidt ;  On  Ui*  J'astiont.  ch,  iv. 

*  dis-orb'ed,  a.     [Pref.  dig,  and  Eng.  wb  ;  -ed.] 

Thrown  iiut  of  the  proper  orbit  ;  uiisi-hered- 

"And  fly  llkf  uhidden  Mtrcory  (rom  Jove, 
Or  hkv  n  aLi.T  iJuiorbcd." 

Siuikeap. :  TroUui  i  Oreuida,  U.  & 

•^S-Ord',  s.  [Piov.  dtsordt;  Fr.  desordrt.} 
Tiie  sume  as  DmoRDEn  (q.v.). 

*  disH>r-da'in,  *  dis^r-delnl,  v.t.  [Pr. 
dts<jrdoHuer.]     To  put  out  of  lioly  ruders. 

"  She  solde  blm  uen-t  -Htfirdfini.' 

Hubert  of  OlvU4MStter,  p.  m. 

*  dis-or-de  Ined,  a.  [Fr.  disordomU  =  nn- 
ruj-t  rail  led,  pa.  par,  of  desordoriner  -  to  put  ia 
disoider.]  Unrestrained,  uubridled,  disordi- 
nate, 

"  Unmesurable  appetite  and  diiordeined  coveittM  te 
eteordrinke."'— C''(auc<-r:  fargoni  Tale. 

dis-or'-der,  •  dls-or-dre, «    (Fr.  dhordrt; 
Prov.  desorde;  Sp.  desordttn;  Vort.  desurdein ; 
Ital.  disordtTU.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  want  or  absence  of  order,  method,  or 
regular  disposition  ;  confusion,  irregutarit}'. 

"All  WHS  tniusltlun,  conflict,  and  dit&rUer.'—Mc^ 
eauUty :  Uiat.  Eag.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  tumult,  disturbance,  or  commotion. 

3.  A  neglect  of  or  contempt  for  laws  or 
institutions, 

"  We  may  easily  trace  almost  all  the  sina  and  enoib 
mities,  and  dlst4iiui>erH,  and  troubles,  and  dityrdert ,  ,  , 
to  the  Imiuoderatlon  and  ditordcr  <>t  the  imseions,"-* 
HaU  :  ContempL,  vul.  ii.  ;  Of  the  i/oderate 4ffectU/its. 

4.  An  ofTence,  misconduct. 

"  Machinations,  hollonness.  treachery,  and  all  nibw 
ous  duorUtrf,  fullow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  I  "^ 
Uhaketp. :  Lear.  L  2. 

5.  Neglect  of  rules  or  method  ;  iiregularity. 

"  From  vulirar  bounds  with  brive  disorder  part. 
And  anutcb  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

fope  :  Etaay  on  Criticitm,  164.  IS6. 

6.  Discomposure  of  mind ;  derangement  of 
the  mental  functions. 

"  The  diiardcrs  whith  sickness  causes  in  the  brain.* 
—Tlurmpton:  tiidmeiu,  bk.  iii.  (Note). 

7.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

n,  Med. :  An  irregularity,  derangement  or 
dislurbance  in  tlie  functions  of  Uie  animal 
econumy  ;  a  disease,  an  illness. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
order, disease,  distemper,  and  malady:  "All 
these  terms  agree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  animal  body.  Disorder  is  the 
general  term,  and  the  others  sjiecific.  Ia 
this  general  sense  disorder  is  altogetJier  inde- 
finite ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses 
less  than  all  the  rest :  it  is  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  a  disease;  duiease  is  also  more 
general  than  the  other  terms,  for  it  coinjire- 
hends  every  serious  and  pei-manent  disorder  in 
the  animal  economy,  and  is  therefore  of  urd- 
versal  apilication.  The  disorder  is  slight, 
partial,  and  transitory ;  the  disease  is  deep- 
rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in 
the  extremities;  the  di  ease  lies  in  the  humours 
and  the  vital  parts.  Occasional  head-aches, 
colds,  or  what  is  merely  cutiineous,  ate  teimed 
disorders;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  tlie  like  are 
diseases.  Distemper  is  used  lor  such  particu* 
larly  as  throw  the  animal  fmiue  most  com- 
pletely out  of  its  temi'er  or  cuuise,  and  is 
consequently  applied  properly  to  viiulent  dis- 
orders, such  as  the  small-pox.  Malady  has 
less  of  a  technical  sense  than  the  other  t^rnis ; 
it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the 
state  of  the  body.  There  may  be  many  Tnaia- 
dies  where  there  is  ik)  disease,  but  diseases  are 
themselves,  in  general,  maladies.  Our  nwte* 
dies  are  frequently  born  with  us  ;  but  our  dis- 
eases may  come  upon  us  at  any  tiiue  of  life. 
Blindness  is  in  itself  a  maUtdy,  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eyes.  .  .  .  All 
these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar 
distinction  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body. 
.  .  .  Any  jierturbation  in  the  mind  i-s  a  dis- 
order; avarice  is  a  disease;  ^ieiancholy  is  a 
dv^temper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  nnnd  out  of 
its  bias  :  it  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions 
suffering."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  disc^rder  and 
cxyn/usion,  see  Confusion. 

dis-or'-der,  v.t.    [Disorder,  s.} 

1.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion;  tO 
confuse,  to  derange,  to  put  out  of  order. 


I&te.  ^t,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pot* 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  umte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Ssrrlan.    a,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


disordered— disoxidating 
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•2.  To  disturb  or  derange  llie  rej^ularity  of 
the  functioits  <jf  the  aniiimlecuuomy  ;  to  cuKse 
tickiit:::>s  or  iiidispusitiun  in. 

"Thev  [the  atoiitach,  &aj  may.  by  particular  lmi)edl- 
inoiits.  tic  souiL-tiiiiea  disorderel  or  obs  true  ted  in  tlunr 
oiwntioiis.  '—Shu/Uabury  :  Enquiry concenimg  VirHw, 
bk.  a..  1)1,  i..  5  1. 

3.  Ti»  derange    or   cause    disorder   in    the 

ineiit;il  fiiiu'tions. 

"Devotion  Itself  xn!\y  dhorderth&  mind,  nnlesn  Its 
befits  aro  temiwred  "witli  caution  or  prudence."'— 
Audi  SI  1 1. 

4.  To  discompose,  to  disturb  ;  to  ruffle  the 
mind. 

"We  should  never  suffer  them  to  be  dissolved  Into 
levity,  or di^'ordmre t  iiitonwanton  frame." — Barrowi 
Sennon  on  Euhe^inns,  v.  4. 

•  5.  To  expel  or  degrade  from  holy  orders  ;  to 
disovdain. 

"  Let  him  be  stript  of  his  habit  and  diaordfrd- :  I 
would  fa-n  see  him  wnlkiunueriio.  that  the  world  may 
behold  tlie  inside  of  a  friar.'  —flrj/dett :  Spanish  FHar, 
V.  2- 

^  Cmbl>  thus  discriminates  between  to  rfts- 
order,  to  demnqe,  to  disconcert,  and  to  discom- 
pose:  "  A)l  these  terms  express  the  idea  of 
putting  out  of  order ;  but  tlie  three  latter 
vary  as  to  the  mode  or  object  of  the  action. 
Tlie  ti!rni  disorder  is  used  in  a  perfectly  in- 
definite form,  and  might  be  api>lied  to  any 
object.  As  everv  thing  may  be  in  order,  so 
may  every  thiu};  oe  disordered  ;  yet  it  is  seldom 
used  except  in  regard  to  such  things  as  have 
been  in  a  natural  order.  Derange  and  discon- 
cert are  employed  for  such  things  as  have  been 
put  into  an  artificial  order,  to  derauf/c  is  t/i 
disorder  that  which  has  been  systeniatieally 
arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range;  and  to 
disconcert  is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been 
put  together  by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus 
the  body  may  be  disordered;  a  man's  affairs 
or  papi^rs  deranged;  a  scheme  disconcerted. 
To  discompose  is  a  species  of  deram^evient  in 
regard  to  trivial  matters  :  thus  a  tucker,  a 
frill,  or  a  cap  tnay  be  discomposed-.  The  slight- 
est changeof  diet  will  rfisortfer  people  of  tender 
constitutions;  misfortunes  are  apt  to  derange 
the  affairs  of  the  most  prosperous  :  the  unex- 
pected return  of  a  master  to  his  home  discon- 
certs tlie  schemes  which  have  been  formed  by 
the  domestics  :  those  who  are  particular  as  to 
their  appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any 
part  of  their  dress  discnrnposed.  When  ap]>lied 
to  the  mind,  disorder  and  derange  are  said  of 
the  intellect ;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits  :  the  former  denoting  a  perma- 
nent state,  the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient 
state.  Tlie  mind  is  said  to  he  disordered  when 
the  faculty  of  rati oe.i nation  is  in  any  degree 
interrupted  ;  the  intellect  is  said  to  be  de- 
ranged when  it  is  brought  into  a  positive 
state  of  incapacity  for  action :  persons  are 
sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a  time 
by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged  ;  a  person  is  said  to  be  dis- 
concerted who  suddenly  loses  his  ooUectedness 
of  thinking ;  he  is  said  to  be  discompospji 
who  loses  his  regularity  of  feeling.  A  sense  of 
shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert :  the  more 
irritable  the  temper,  the  more  easily  one  is 
discomposed."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^is-or'-dered,  pa.  par,  &  a.    [Disorder,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
^  As  adjective : 

1.  Out  of  order,  method,  or  arrangement  ; 
In  confusion ;  confused. 

"  Id  wildcat  numbers  and  disordered  verse." 

Lyttleton:  Progress  of  Loxe.  Eel.  2. 

*2.  Inordinate,  uncontrolled,  excessive,  im- 
moderate. 

"The  disordered  love  of  the  parent  or  child  la  hatred 
rather  than  love^—Udal:  Matt.  i. 

3.  Deranged,  out  of  order ;  as  a  disordered 
■tomach  or  mind. 

*4.  Disorderly,  vicious ;  of  loose  or  unre- 
strained manner  of  life. 

"  Then  oo  disordered,  so  deboshed  and  bold.** 

Rha^^esp.  :  Lear,  i   4. 

•  dis-or'-dercd-i\r,     •  dis-or-dered-lie. 

adv.     [Eng.  'iisordered  ;  -b/.]     In  a  disordiMly, 
confused,  or  lawless  manner. 

"Surelia  these  men  so  disfrderedlie  confounding:  all 
-things,  they  in  the  end  shall  be  confounded  tlieui- 
tBei\ve3."—J/"Uiixbed   Conqncstof  Ireland, \u\.\\,.  el    xU. 

•dis-or'-dered-ness,  >-.  [Eng.  disordered  ; 
•ness.]  T]i(j(|iiality  or  state  of  being  disordered 
or  in  disorder  ;  confusion,  iri-egularity. 

"By  that  dis'>rderednfst  of  th.r  soldiers,  a  great  ad- 
vantxpe  was  offered  unto  the  enemy."— A'noHej.*  llis- 
torit'  of  the  T^rkes. 

dXs-or'-der-mg,   *  dis-or'-dep-yng,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     (Disorder,  v.] 


A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 
the  verb), 

C,  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  putting  or  throw- 
ing into  disortler  or  confusion  ;  the  8tat«  of 
being  throwu  into  disorder. 

'■  He  hadde  lost  y*  Journey  by  di^orderyng  of  the 
Frenchemeu-"— Z(erH«rs.*  Frouaarl't  Chronicle, viA.  it. 
ch.  ccxvii. 

^S-or'-der-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disorderly; 
ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  disorderly  ; 
disorder,  confusion. 

".  .  .  .  of  loose  erratick  dUorderltnesi>."~Citdwortri  : 
Jntelt.  System,  p.  87J. 

dis-or'-der-ij?,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  orderly  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  In  a  state  of  disorder  or  confusion  ;  con- 
fused, immethodical,  irregular,  disarranged. 

"  Hifl  forces  setinwl  no  army,  hut  a  crowd 
Heartless,  uuanued.  dinrderh/,  and  loud." 
Cotoley  :  Daoideit,  bk.  iv. 

2-  Not  according  to  order,  rule,  or  law  ;  un- 
lawful, irregular. 

"  He  reproved  tbem  for  their  disorderly  assemblies 
against  the  peaceable  peojileof  the  realms. " — Hay  ward. 

3.  Tumultuous,  turbulent,  lawless. 

"They  thought  ittbeextreiuestof  evils  to  put  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and  disorderly 
people." — Bacon. 

4.  Causing  disorder  or  disturbance  ;  break- 
ing the  peace  ;  disturbing  good  order. 

"To  sentence  persona  who  have  h^eTi  disorderly  as 
well  as  drunk  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour," — 
Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  20,  1883, 

5.  Carried  on  or  maintained  against  order  or 
morality ;  disreputable. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed,  he  explained,  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  disorderly  puhlic-houeea." — DaUy 
Telegraph,  Nov.  20.  18B2. 

6.  Unruly,  not  under  restraint,  wild. 

•■  If  we  subdue  our  unruly  and  dworiierty  passions, "— 
Blillingjleet:  Sermons,  vol.  ili..  ser.  1, 

•  7.  Out  of  order,  deranged,  disturbed  :  as, 
A  disorderly  stomach. 

B.  j45  adverb : 

1.  Without  order,  rule,  or  system  ;  irregu- 
larly, confusedly. 

"  To  order  these  affairs 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands." 

Shake^p.  :  Richard  II.,  11.  2. 

2.  In  a  manner  opposed  to  or  violating  law 
and  good  order. 

"We  behaved  not  ourselves  diwrtter/y  among  you."— 
2  Theis.  liL  :. 

%  (1)  Disorderly  house  : 

Law :  A  house  in  which  disorder  is  per- 
mitted to  exist:  specially  one  for  immoral 
purposes.  The  keeping  of  a  disorderly  house 
is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  the  renewal  of  the  license  to 
any  licensed  house  which  has  permitted  im- 
moral persons  to  harbour  for  evil  ends  within 
its  precincts.     (Blackstone,  &c.) 

(2)  Disorderly  persons : 

Law  .*  A  person  who  makes  disorder,  or  by 
some  illegal  act  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of 
((tlicrs  niJikiug  it.  A  common  law  statute 
divides  VHgrants  into  three  classes:  (1)  idle 
Hnd  disorderly  persons,  {2)  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  (:i)  incorrigible  rogues.  For  the 
tirst  of  these  the  penalty  is  a  moutli's  imprison- 
ment in  the  House  of  Correction.  (Blackstone : 
Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  13.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  disorderly  and 
irregular,  see  Irregular. 

*  dis-or'-di-nan^e,  s.'  [O.  Fr.  desordon- 
nance.]  Intemperate,  irregular,  or  disorderly 
manner  of  life. 

"Certes  this  disnrdinance  and  this  rebellion  our 
Iford  Jesus  Christ  abought  ui»ou  his  precious  body  f  ul 
dere."— Cft'(t".er  ;  PanoHS  Tale. 

* dis-or- din-ate,   *  dys-or'-din-ate,  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ordinate  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  dis- 
ordinato;  Fr.  d^sordonne.] 

1.  Inordinate,  excessive,  unchecked,  intem- 
perate, 

"In 
Bcantni 

2.  Disorderly,  living  irregularly  or  viciously. 

"  Though  not  disnrdinnte.  vet  causeless  suffering. 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonistes,  701,  702. 

3.  Illegal. 

"  The  erle  of  Worcestre  waa  gretely  beliatede  emonge 
the  peple,  for  ther  dysordtnate  deth  that  he  used.' — 

Wiirlcwortli :  C'hrunicle. 

*  ^s-or'-din-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disnrdin- 
ate;  -ly.]  In  a 'disorderly,  irregular,  or  vicious 
manner  ;  inordinately. 

"Landea  deuoutely  geven  and  di-ttrdlnately  spent 
byreligioua persons."— jtfail.'  Henry  I'.,  (ao.  2). 


*  dis-or-din-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ordinatiAiii  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  i)uttiiig  in  dia- 
ord>r  ;  tlic  state  of  being  in  disorder  ;  disai^ 
rangeiucnt,  confusion. 

*  dis-or' -din-aunfe.  s.    [Dihordinance.] 

dis-or-gan-x-za'-tlon,   s.     (Pref.  dis,  and 

Fr.  desor'ganisation. ;  Eiig.  organization  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  a<;t  of  disorganizing  or  destroying 
the  organism  or  systematical  arrangement  of 
parts. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disor- 
ganized ;  an  absence  of  system  or  methodical 
arrangement. 

"  The  dlflBcuIty  and  the  dIsorganitatUm  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,"— /"a/etf.-  JVatural  Tlteulogy. 
ch.  xxvi. 

dis-or'-gan-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
organize  (q.v.);  Fr.  desorganiser.]  Tn  break 
or  destroy  the  organism  or  connected  system  ; 
to  inteirupt  or  destroy  the  regular  systema- 
tical arrangement  and  working  of  parts  ;  to 
tlirow  into  confusion  or  disorder;  to  de- 
moralize. 

"The  disorganized  military  entablishmenta  of  the 
kingdom."— .tfucd  Mill  J/ :  llist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

diS'Or'-gan-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disor- 
ganize.] ' 

dis-or' -gan-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  disorganizie) ; 
■er.]  One  who  disorganizes  or  destroys  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts. 

dis-or'-gan-iz-ing,  %yr.  par.,  a.,  &.s.     [Dib- 

OHOANIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (In 
senses  corresponding  to  those  of  the  verb). 

C,  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  destroying  the 
regular  systematical  arrangement  and  working 
of  parts  ;  disorganization. 

*  dis-br'-i-ent,  v.t  [Fr.  disorienter.]  To 
throw  out  of  reckoning;  to  be  lost  or  con- 
fu.sed  as  to  one's  position.     [Disoccidf.nt.] 

"I  doubt  then  the  learned  professor  was  a  little 
disorienff.d.  when  he  tadled  the  promises  in  Ezekiel 
and  in  the  Revelations  the  same." — Warburton  :  Livitie 
Legation,  bk.  v. 

*  dis-br'-i-ent-ate,  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
orientate  (q.v.)]  To  throw  out  of  one's  reckon- 
ing or  from  the  right  direction. 

*  dif'-our  (1),  *  dys-our»  *  dys-owre,  «. 

[O.    Fr. ;    Sp.   dicedor ;    Port,    dizedor ;    ItaL 
didtore.]    [Disard.]   A  teller  of  tales,  a  jester. 
"  Every  disour  hadde  saide 
What  moat  waa  pleeaut  to  his  ere." 

Gower:  C.  A..  UL  167. 

*  cU^'-OUr  (2),  *  dys-our  (2),  s.  [Dicer,]  a 
dicer,  a  gambler. 

"  Druncarts,  dytours,  dyonrs,  drevels," 

Dunbar :  Maitland  Poems,  p.  109 

dis-OWn',  V.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  own,  v. 

(q.v.)] 

1.  To  refuse  to  own  or  acknowledge ;  to 
disclaim,  to  abnegate,  to  deny,  to  renounce, 
to  repudiate. 

"  Aa  soon  as  James  was  reetored,  it  would  be  a  duty 
to  disoan  and  withstand  him  " — Macaulay :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  xvL 

2.  To  deny  ;  to  refuse,  not  to  allow. 

"Many  others  holding  the  same  premises  have 
either  dissembled  or  disowned  these  conclusions."— - 
Ctidworth  :  Morality,  bk.  i-,  ch.  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  disown  and 
to  disclaim,  see  Disclaim. 

dis-bwn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disown,] 

dis-own'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Disowk.J 
A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst  :  The  act  of  disdaining,  re- 
nouncing, or  denying ;  disownment. 

*  4Us-6wil'-ineilt,  5.  [Eng.  dismtm;  -m^nt] 
The  act  of  disowning,  renouncing,  or  denying ; 
repudiation. 

dis-dx'-i-date,  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxidate  (q.v.).]  To  reduce  a  substance  from 
the  state  of  an  oxide  by  the  disengagement  of 
oxygen ;  to  deoxidate. 

dis-dx'-i-dat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disoxi- 

DATE.  ] 

dis-6x'-i-dat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

OXIDATE,] 

A.  A:  B,  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (3« 
the  VL-rb). 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat.  fell,  chorus,  fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
rdan,  -tian=8han.    -tion,  -aion=shun;  -tion,  -§iion  =  zhOn.   -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <bc  =  beL  d^l* 
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disoxidation — dispark 


C  As  aubst. :  Tlio  act  of  disoxidizing ;  dia- 
OxiUutiuii. 

dis-6x  i-da'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxidation  (4. v.).]  Th«  aut  or  process  of 
reducing  a  substance  froiu  the  state  of  nii 
oxide  by  the  disengaj^cinent  of  oxygen  ;  the 
act  or  process  of  freeing  from  oxygen. 

diB-ox'-S^-gen-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
oxyiitmtte.  (Tl-V.)]  To  deiu'ive  any  substance 
of  oxygen  combined  with  it ;  to  deoxidate. 

dis-ox'-^-gen-at-ed,  jra.  par.  or  a.    [Dis- 

OXVUENATIi.J 

dis-ox'-y-gen-at-ing,  pr.  par.^  o.»  &  s. 

(DlSOXVOENATE.] 

A.  &■  B.  As  jrr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  ver!)). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  nrt  or  process  of  depriving 
of  oxygen  ;  (lisoxygeiiiition. 

dis-ox-^-gen-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  oxyjen'tuion  ((i.v.).j  The  act  or  process 
•f  (ii'iuiving  any  sul»stJince  of  oxygen  ;  deoxi- 
dation. 

•  dis-pa'^e,  vA.  {Lilt,  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
spa^/or  =  to  walk  up  and  down.]  [Space.]  To 
walk  or  wander  up  and  down  ;  to  range  about. 

"  He  spied  the  joyous  buttorfly 
111  tliU  faire  jjiut  UUpiti-iinj  to  anrl  fro." 

:>ijeTUor:  Jiuiopotmoa. 

•  dis-pa'ir,  $.     [Despair.] 

•  dis-pa'ir  (1),  v.i.    [Despair.] 

•  dis-pair  (2),  v.t  [Lat.  disjiaro,  firom  di8  = 
away,  apart,  and  par  =  (a.)  equal,  (s.)  a  com- 
panion, j 

1.  To  separate  a  pair  or  couple. 

"Forgive  int;,  lady; 
I  have  destroyed  GerrarJ,  aud  thee  ;  reball'd 
Against  lie^kveu'a  ordimince;  dw/>air(.'(/ two  doves; 
Aladfl  'iQ  eit  luouniiuij;  " 

Beaum.  &  Flet. :  Triumph  0/  Love,  nc  7. 

2.  To  injure,  to  damage,  to  depreciate. 

"  Where  drieng  and  lleng  In  loft  doo  dhfaire.' 
TuMer:  Hutbandrie,  Ivli.  S3. 

•  dis-pa'lredt  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispair.] 

•  dis-pair-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dispair 

(2),^'.} 

A  &  B,  ^3  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  separating  a  pair. 

•  dis-pand't  ^•''  [Lat.  disi[)ando  =  to  spread 
abroad  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  pavdo  =  to 
spread.]    To  spread  or  display  abroad. 

•  dis-pan'-sion,  s.  [I^at.  disjmnsus,  pa.  par. 
of dijxmdo  =  ta  spread  abroad]  Tlie  act  of 
spreading  or  displaying  ;  diffusion,  dilatation. 

•  dis-par'-a-ble,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  dis, 
and  jxir  =  equal,  with  Eng.  suff.  -a^le,}  Un- 
equalled. 

■  dis-p^'-a-dised.  a.  [Pref.  dis,  Eng.  para- 
dis(e),  andatij.  suff.  -erf.]  Deprived  of  or  re- 
moved from  Paradise. 

dis-p&r'-age.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desparager  =  to 
dispara;^e,  to  offer  unto  a  man  unworthy  eou- 
ditioiis:  c^  =  Lat.  dis  =  away,  ajiart,  and 
parage  =  lineage,  rank,  from  Low  Lat,  pnra- 
Hcum,  ■paragicum  =  society,  rank,  equality  of 
rank;  Lat.  par  =  equal;  O.  Fr.  deparaijer ; 
Low  Lat.  disparage.     (Skeat. )] 

*  L  To  marry  to  one  of  inferior  rank  or  posi- 
tion ;  to  match  uriequally ;  to  dishonour  or 
lower  by  marriage  with  an  inferior. 

*  2.  To  match  or  unite  unequally,  or  with 
anything  of  an  inferior  class. 

'  3.  To  injure  by  comparison  with  anything 
of  less  value. 

*  4.  To  bring  reproach  or  disgrace  upon  ;  to 
dishonour,  to  disgrace ;  to  lower  in  estimation 
or  value. 

"  Thus  he  doth  disparage 
His  blode  with  fonde  dotage,"* 

SkeJton  :  Duko  of  Albanye  &  the  ScotUt. 

5.  To  tliink  lightly  of,  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt, to  depreciate. 

"The  iictors  think  themselves  dUpara^ed  by  the 
pocW—Dri/dt-n:  Estny  on  Dramafirk  PocHe. 

6.  To  traduce,  to  decry,  to  asperse. 

"  Who  diirste  be  80  twld  to  di.iparu'ji'. 
My  doubter  that  is  come  of  ttuiche  linage." 

Oiaucer:  C.  T..  4,*2C9.  4,270. 

1[  (1)  Crabb  tlma  discriminates  lietween  to 
disparage,  to  detract,  to  tmdnre,  to  depreciate, 
to  degrade,  and  to  d^cry  :  "  Tlie  idea  of  lower- 


ing the  viiiue  of  an  object  is  common  ti»  all 
tlitse  words,  which  differ  in  the  ciieunuitunces 
and  object  of  the  action.  Dispuragement  is 
the  most  iudelinite  in  the  muunur  :  detract 
and  traxluce  are  specilic  in  the  forms  liy  which 
an  object  is  lowered  :  dlsparagtmcnt  rcHitects 
the  mental  endowments  and  quulillcutions  : 
detract  and  tnuluce,  uie  said  of  tlie  moral  cha- 
racter;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specific 
manner  tiiaii  the  latter.  We  disj>arage  a  man's 
inu'l'urniance  by  Kjieuking  slightingly  of  it ;  we 
detract  from  tlie  merits  of  a  person  by  ascrib- 
ing his  sucCfss  to  chance  ;  we  trcuiuce  him  by 
h.iuding  about  tales  that  are  unfavourable  to 
his  rejaitiition  :  thus  authors  are  apt  to  di«- 
fKiraije  the  writings  of  their  rivals;  or  a  soldier 
may  detract  from  the  skill  of  his  commander  ; 
or  he  may  (ra(/«cc  him  by  relating  scinidalous 
reports.  To  disjxtrage,  detract,  and  tmdiice, 
(ran  be  applied  only  to  persons,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  dej/rcciate,  degrade,  and  dxcr^i,  to 
whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem  :  we  depreciate 
and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as  jwr- 
sons,  and  decry  things.  To  drprpciate,  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  strong  a  term  as  to  degrade ;  for 
the  language  winch  is  employed  to  depreciate 
will  be  miid  compared  to  that  usccl  for  de- 
grading :  we  ntay  depreciate  an  object  by 
implication,  or  in  indirect  terms  ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  de- 
grading :  thus,  a  man  may  be  said  U>depreciate 
human  nature,  who  does  not  represtnt  it  as 
capable  of  its  true  elevation  ;  lie  degrtules  it 
who  sinks  it  below  the  swile  of  ratioimlity. 
We  may  depreciate  or  degrade,  an  individual,  a 
language,  and  the  like  ;  we  decry  measures 
and  jtrinciiiles  :  the  former  two  an:  an  act  of 
an  individual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act 
of  many."  ' 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  disparage,  to  degrade,  and  to  deroiiote  : 
*'  Disj)(iriige  is  here  enjployed,  not  as  the  act 
of  jiersons,  but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is 
allied  to  derogate,  but  retains  its  indefiidte 
and  general  sense  as  before :  circumstances 
may  disparage  the  performance's  of  a  writer; 
or  they  may  derogtite  from  the  h'^nours  and 
dignities  of  an  individual ;  it  would  be  a  high 
disparagermnt  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism  ;  it  dero- 
gates from  tlte  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take 
part  in  popular  measures.  To  degrade  is  here, 
as  in  the  former  (uise,  a  much  stronger  ex- 
pression than  the  other  two  :  whatever  dis- 
parages or  derogates  does  but  take  away  a  part 
from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
whose  eyes  it  is  degraded:  in  this  manner 
religion  is  degraded  by  the  low  arts  of  its 
enthusiastic  professors :  whatever  may  tend 
to  the  disparagement  does  injury  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  whatever  derogates  from  the  dignity 
of  a  man  in  any  office  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself."    (Crabb.  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

"  difi-par-a'ge,  s.    [Disparage,  v.] 

L  An  unequal  match ;  a  lowering  in  dignity 
or  estimatiou  resulting  from  marriage  with  an 
inferior. 

"To  match  so  high :  her  friends  with  counaell  sace 
Dlsswaded  her  trom  such  a  duparage." 

Spenser:  /".  C-.  rV.  vliL  60. 

2.  A  disparagement ;  a  cause  of  contempt 
or  disgrace. 

"  It  were  a  dtsparoffe 
To  hig  estate,  so  lowe  for  to  alight" 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  «,794.  B.785. 

*  dlS-p^-age-aT-ble,  a.  [Eng.  disparage  ; 
■able.\  Causing  dispai-agement  or  disgrace ; 
loweiing. 

"They  disdained  this  raaniagewith  Dudley  as  alto- 
gether dUparwjfitble  and  most  unworthy  of  the  bloud 
rujjil,   and  rey.il  majesty."— Camtfffn  /    Eiitabeth  iho. 

dis-par'-aged,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disparage,  v.\ 

dis-par'-age-ment  (age  as  ig),  *  dis- 
perg-ment,  'dis-perge-mente,s.  [Eng. 
disparage;  -uieiit] 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  marrying  an  heir  or  heiress 
with  one  of  inferior  rank  or  position  ;  an 
unequal  match. 

■■  You  wronrfully  do  reonire  Mopaa  to  bo  great  a 
disfniraficmetu  as  to  wed  her  faiher'a  Ben-ant."— 
Sidney:  Arcadui. 

'  2.  An  injury  to  position  or  reputation  by 
marriage  with  an  inferior. 

"Offering  to  hia  ward  couenable  marriage  without 
dittpergnu^iit  before  the  age  of  xxi  yeaj^"— Smith  : 
The  Commfniwcanh.  bk.  iii..  ch.  v. 

3.  The  act  of  disparaging,  depreciating,  or 
lowering  the  reputation  of;  depreciation,  de- 
traction. 


4,  A  (Miuae  of  losa  of  honour  or  reputation  ; 
a  reproach,  a  diegmce.  an  indignity. 

"Tlicre  1a  heru  a  nu.,  lUid  there  a  rent,  to  th»  M^ 
paraffein^nt  ut  Uicit  L-HtL~—^ungan:  J*Uyrin»*  /'■v. 
frreN,  pt.  ii 

H  It  is  followed  by  to  before  the  person  or 

thing  disparaged. 

"Without  diitparagenutU  to  anj  or  all  of  tltOM 
moat  resiiectiible  iiriiiceH  and  gmudea.*' — Burka  :  On 
Mr.  Fax't  Eatt  India  ISiU. 

dis-pir'-ag-er,  «.  [Kng.  di8j)arag{e) :  er.\ 
Oue  wlio  (iis)'arage8,  dciu-eeiateH,  or  treats 
with  contempt;  one  wlio  brings  disgrace  01 
Contempt  upon. 

"I'o  lessen  tlie  aathorityof  the  dtmorsi/mof  8crt» 

intv.'—lt'yU,:   Workei.  11.  ■A'ri. 

^8-par'~ag-mg,  pr.  par.  o.,   &  «.       [Dm- 

PAKAUE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Xs  ^.  par,  A  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lowering  ill  estlnifc 
tion,  depreciating,  or  traducing;  disiiarags 
inent. 

dis-pfir'-agj-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dis/taraging 
-ly.\  In  a  (lit,pai-a-iug,  depreciatory,  or  cub 
teinptuous  niauner. 

"Why  shonld  he  (ti>eak  m>  (lUpaTafflni/ry  of  nwoi 
book*  and  luuch  reading  ?  "-  P^tert :  On  Jab. 

t  dis'-p&r-ate,  a.  h  s.  [Lat.  disjiaralus,  pa. 
par.  ot  disp'aro  =  to  jiut  asunder,  U)  separate  . 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  paro  ~  to  prepare.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Unlike,  dissimilar,  discurdanL 

"  Altugvther.  thetwoaccuuntHarettulterfivparaCc.'*'— 
Lewis  :  VreU^  Early  Horn.  UiU.  (Iti6&|,  ch.  xiL.pt.  1..  ftk 

2.  Logic :  Pertaining  to  two  co-oi-diuate 
species  or  divisions. 

B.  As  subst.  {PL):  Things  bo  unlike  thai 
they  cannot  be  compared  witli  each  other. 

"  Words  whieh  are  dlll'ering  one  from  P'lother,  birf 
not  contrary :  aa,  heat  and  uold  lire  cuuUurit^  bat  baal 
and  moisture  iiUpamtea.' — t'ockerum. 

*  dis-par'-cle,  v.t.    [Dispabkle.] 

*  dis-par'-eat,  a.     [Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 

and  jjareo  =  to  appear.]  Vaiiegated  ;  Vitri^ible. 

"Nature,  so  ais/jarent  iu  her  creaturea." 

Chapman  .   Ot/iiier'»  iliud,  bk.  U. 

*  dis-par-i'-tion,  s.     [Pr.]     A  disappearii^ 

or  disappearance. 

"  They  might  think  his  diwparitian  should  be  BUddea 
and  ULseUMUie.  — iiji.  iJall :  Con.  etnptwit^aM, 

dis-pir'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  parUt 

(q-v.).j 

L  Inequality  ;  a  difference  in  degree,  eithei 
of  rank  or  excellence. 

■•  The  disparity  of  yean 
Between  yon  and  your  sun." 

MusangT :  l/nTiatural  Combat,  L  L 

2.  Unlikeness,  dissimilitude. 

'•  A  being  without  any  diasimlUtode  or  disparity.'— 
Barrow :  Sermons.  voL  iL.  ser.  3L 

%  Crabb  thus  discrimiuates  between  (Ma- 
parity  and  inequality :  The  disparity  applies  to 
two  objects  which  sliould  meet  or  stand  in 
eoalition  with  each  otiier ;  the  ineituality  ia 
ai'plicable  to  tliose  that  are  comjiared  with 
eacli  other  :  the  disparity  of  age,  situation, 
and  circumstances  is  to  be  considered  with 
regard  to  persons  entering  into  the  matri- 
mouial  connexion;  the  imquality  in  tho  por- 
tion of  labour  which  is  to  be  performed  by 
two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of 
their  recompense ;  there  is  a  great  inequaliti^ 
in  the  chance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  di^- 
parity  of  acquirement*  iu  rival  cjmdidates  :  the 
disparity  between  David  and  GoliiUi  was  such 
as  to  render  the  success  of  the  former  more 
strikingly  miraculous ;  the  inegualUy  in  the 
conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a 
corresponding  inequaiity  in  their  happiucM." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-park',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Ens.  uarfc 
(q.v.).]  '  "^ 

I.  Lit. :  To  throw  open  as  a  park  ;  to  divert 
of  the  character  of  a  park. 

"You  have  fed  ui>on  my  signoriea, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  fellert  my  forest  weeds." 
SJiaJxsp, .-  aichard  II.,  ill  L 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  llirow  open. 

"The  veil  of  the  Temple  divided  of  ifcselt  and  .  .  . 
disparked  the  Snnctairy.  and  made  it  pervioua  to  Um 
Gentile'fl  eye."~iip.  Taylor :  Ride  of  Conscience,  bk.  t, 
cli.  iv. 

2.  To  set  at  lai^e,  to  release  from  euclosan 

or  restraint. 

"  His  free  muse  threw  down  the  palo, 
And  did  at  once  dispmk  them  alL 

WaUer :  To  JJaster  Bv^ifn. 


I&te,  fat,  £are,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe=e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  ^  1 


pot. 


disparked— dispensary 
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dSs-paxlc'ed*  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Uisfark.] 

•dia-park'-ihg,  jit.  par.,  a,,  &  «.    [Dispark. 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (i5ee 
tiie  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  throwing  open 
■8  a  park. 

"Tlie  kinjt  mny  dimirk  hia  Park,  and  by  his  dix' 
parking  the  office  of  kueper  1a  gone.*— tr.  StUon: 
Imiws  cone.  O'lrne,  ]>.  61. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  setting  loose  or  free  from 
restriihit ;  a  laying  opeu. 

"The  Ili-at  oijeniuga  aud  UUparkinffi  at  oar  vertue." 
— T'tyUir :  Sermons,  xvl.,  pt.  2. 

*  dis-par'-kle,  •  dis-par'-cle.  *  dis-per- 
cle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sparkle  = 
to  throw  out  sparks,  to  scatter.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse, 
to  spread. 

"  The  Beet  of  libertfneB  began  but  lately ;  but  as 
vipers  aoyn  multiply  into  geuonvtionB.  so  1b  their 
BI«iwn  dw/;(trW«U  over  all  laiida."— />r.  C/rrlce:  Serm. 
(1037),  p.  471. 

B,  Intra)is. :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered, 
bo  separate.  . 

"Then  all  his  men  for  fear  disparc!'^.' 

l{r.'nd<< :  Q.  Curtiut. 

•  dis-par'-ple,  *  dis-per-ble,  *  dis-per- 
ple,    •  dis-par-pyU,    *  dis-par-plyn, 

v.t.  &  i.    [Despakple.] 

A-  7'rans.  :  To  disperse,  to  scatter. 
••  They  leava  tntiterously  the  flocke  to  the  woulfe  to 
be  di-tpcrptiHl  ahrode  and  tome  in  pieces."— Eragmiu  : 
John  X..  p.  70. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  dispersed  or  scattered 
"Scbeep  .  .  -  the  which  deftartetli  and  (2««pai7Z«tA." 

—JUauntlerrUU\  p.  4. 

dis-paxt',    V.t   k  i.      [Lat.  dtspartior  =.  to 
Sijpaiate  :  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  partior  =  to 
divide,  to  separate  ;  pars  =  a  part.  J 
A.  Transitive: 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide,  sejiarate,  or  break  up  into 
parts  ;  to  sever,  to  rend,  to  rive,  to  burst. 

"On  either  side 
ZH^arCed  chaos.'  iliUcm  :  P.  L.,  X.  416,  416. 

2.  To  distract. 

"  When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  doQ  dispart  the  hart  witli  powre  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  ?  " 

Spenser:  F.  ^.  IV.  Ix.  L 

IL  Gunnery : 

1.  To  cast  or  fix  a  piece  of  metal  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  so  as  to  biinj^ 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece. 

*  2.  To  make  allowance  for  tlie  dispart  In 
taking  aim. 

"  Every  gunner,  before  he  shoota,  must  truly  dispart 
his  piece." — Lucas :  Arte  of  fihooCing  (1583). 
*B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  separate  or  divide  into  parts  ;  to  open, 
to  cleave. 

"The  flood  disparti."        T/tonuon:  Summer,  709. 

2.  To  part. 

"  The  profeaaor'B  cast-off  suit,  which  he  diiparta  with 
Wenniatly. "—Sco/(  ■  Abbot,  ch.  i\. 

dis-part',  s.    [Dispart,  v.] 

Gunnery : 

1,  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  and 
breech  thicknesses  of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  A 
piece  of  metal  is  cast  on  the  muzzle  to  bring 
the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tlie 

Siece,  and  is  known  as  the  Dispart-sight  or 
[uzzie- sight. 

2.  A  dispart-sight  (q.v.). 

dispart-sight,  s.  A  gun-sight,  to  allow 
for  the  dispart,  and  bring  the  line  of  sight  and 
the  axis  of  the  piece  into  parallelism. 

dXs-parf -^d,  jw.  par.  or  a.    [Dispart.  ] 

^Ls-part-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dispart.] 
A,  &  B,  .4c>  ]rr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  dividing,  sepa- 
rati:ig,  or  cleaving  into  parts. 

2.  Gunnery :  The  act  or  process  of  famishing 
with  a  dispart-sight. 

•dis-par'-tle,  *  dis-par-tel-yn,  v.t.    [A 

variant  of  disparkle  (q.v.).]      To  scatter,   to 
disperse  abi'oad. 

"  Dispartflytu    Dlssipo.  dispergo."— Prompt.  '  am. 

dis-pa'-sslon  (ssion  as  shon),  s.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  pas.<\.on{i\.\.).'\    A  freedom  from 


passion  or  perturbation  of  mind  ;  apathy ; 
peace  or  quiet  of  mind. 

■'What  la  callotl  by  the  Stolcka  apathy,  or  dl^ya^on. 
Is  cJiUfd  hy  the  Scepticka  ludidturUiUcc"— /V i/i/(/«  ,  On 
GarUc-m  ug. 

dis-pa'-ssion-ate  (ssion  us  sbon),  a.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Kng.  pdssLoaate  (q.v.).j 

1.  0/ persons:  Free  from  passion;  cool, 
calm,  impartial,  temperate,  composed,  un- 
biassed. 

"  A  critic  on  the  8ncre<l  book  Bhould  be 
Cfljidid  tuid  le^iTued.  disiiossionate  and  free." 

Cowj/vr :  Progress  *if  Error,  i.  <&2, 153. 

2.  Of  things:  Not  dictated  by  or  done  in 
passion  ;  quiet,  moderate,  impartial. 

"  Reason  requires  a  calm  and  diapeUKiorMte  aituntlun 
of  the  mind.' — Hearch :  Liyhe  of  Nature,  vol.  i.,  ch. 
XX  L 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dispas- 
sionate and  cool:  "Dispassionate  is  taken 
negatively,  it  marks  merely  the  absence  of 
passion  ;  cool  is  taken  positively,  it  marks  an 
entire  freedom  from  passion.  Those  wlio  are 
prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  to  be  dis- 
passionate ;  those  who  are  of  a  cool  tempera- 
ment will  not  suffer  their  passions  to  be 
roused.  Dispassionxxte  solely  respects  the 
angry  or  irritable  sentiment;  cool  respects 
every  perturbed  feeling  ;  when  we  meet  with 
an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  bo  d'ls- 
passionate  in  order  to  avoirl  quairels ;  in  the 
moment  of  danger  our  safely  often  depends 
upon  our  coolness."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Sy)wn.) 

dis-pa'-ssion-ate'ly  (ssion  a.s  shon).  adv. 
[Eng.  dispassloymte:  -l§.\  In  a  dispassionate, 
cool,  calm,  or  temperate  manner. 

"  They  are  here  delivered  dispageionately." — War- 
ton  :  Notes  on  Alitton, 

*  dUts-pa'-ssioned  (ssioned  as  shond),  a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  passimicd  (q.v.).]  Free 
from  passion  ;  dispassionate,  calm,  impartial, 
unbiassed. 

"I  see  dispatsioned  men  are  suliject  to  the  like 
ignorances."— iJonne.'  Letters,  p.  288. 

dis-pat9h',  V.  &  s.    [Despatch,  v.  &■  s.] 

"  dis'-pa-thy,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Gr.  Trdeos 
(pathos)  =  sutl'ering.  feeling;  Trdaxot  (paschd) 
=  to  suffer.]    [Apathy.] 

1.  A  want  of  or  freedom  from  passion  ;  dis- 
passion. 

2.  A  want  or  absence  of  sympathy  ;  a  point 
of  dilferenoe. 

"It  is  excluded  from  our  reasonings  by  our  dii- 
pathijs." —Palgrave :  Hist,  c^  Normaiuij/  A  England, 
li.  110. 

*  dis-pau'-per,  v.t,  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pauper  (q.v.).j 

1.  Gen. :  To  deprive  of  or  shut  out  of  the 
claim  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
or  of  the  rights  of  a  pauper. 

"  If  a  party  haa  a  cuiTCOt  income,  though  j,.^ 
penuaiieal  jiruperty,  he  must  be  diapaiLpernd.' — Dr. 
Piiillimore:  Reports,  vol.  i.,  j).  185, 

2.  Spec. :  To  prevent  a  paily  who  lias  been 
allowed  to  commence  a  suit  in  forma  pauperis 
to  continue  to  do  so  on  that  footing.  This 
measure  is  adopted  when  the  litigant  comes 
into  possession  of  property  or  commits  any 
offence  meriting  the  deprivation.    (Wharton.) 

"  Wheu  any  peisou  byre.ison  of  his  iwverty.  .ittested 
by  hia  own  oath,  of  not  being  worth  £b,  his  debts heiiiii 
luid,  Is  admitted  to  sue  in, 'ormu  pauperis :  ii  after- 
wards, before  the  sute  be  ended,  the  same  party  have 
juiy  lauds,  or  i>ersoual  estate  frtlii  to  him,  or  th.it  the 
tk»uit,  where  the  ante  deijends,  tbiuk  fit,  for  that,  or 
other  reaaoii,  to  take  away  that  piiviledge  irum  him, 
then  he  is  yiid  to  be  dispaufjcr^d,  that  is,  nut  out  of 
the  capacity  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis.  ~Btount  : 
Law  Met. 

*  dis-pau'-pered,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Dispau- 
per.] 

"  dis-pau'-per-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Dis- 
paupek.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sidist.  :  The  act  of  depriving  of  or 
raising  from  the  state  of  a  pauper. 

*  dis-pau'-per-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
piiniierlze  (q.v.).]  To  raise  or  free  from  astate 
of  iianperism  ;  to  free  from  paupei-s. 

"  Miuiy  hiL'hlv  pauperized  district-'*  in  more  recent 
times,  which  nave  been  ditpnupcrized  by  adopting 
BtriL-t  rules  of  poor-la*  adiuiuistration."— J.  S.  HUL 

*  dis-pe'a9e,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  peace 
(q.v.).]  A  want  or  absence  of  peace  or  quiet ; 
disquiet,  dissension. 

"This  aflKir  .  .  afterwards  led  to  much  disp--are 
and  heort-lniming  lietveeii  the  families."— A'usseif: 
The  Baiga  of  iSemertijda  (183lf,  \\  122. 


dxs-pel't  V.t.  &.  i.     [Lat.   dispello  ~  to   drive 
away  :  iiis=away,  apaj-t,  and  2«^i>=to  dnve.] 
A.  Trans.  :  To  drive  away,  to  dissipate,  to 
disperse,  to  clear  away. 

"Tlie  accLuuiitionB  of  the  devotod  thouiuind«  whs 
Burrouiidua  him  wherever  lie  turned  could  not  (^iim«l 
the  uliiuui  which  »ate  ou  hl»  \irow."—JUacaaiaj/  :  tiltt, 
Eng..  cti.  V. 

•  B,  [ntrans :  To  be  dispei-scd  or  dissipated. ; 
to  separate. 

%  (Jrabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
pel and  to  disperse  :  "  Dispel  is  a  more  forcible 
action  than  to  duy^i-ac :  we  destroy  llic  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  by  dispelling  it;  wc  merely 
destroy  tlie  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispersing  it :  tlie  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and 
darkness ;  the  wind  disp>erses  the  clouds,  or  a 
sui-geon  disperses  a  tumour.  Dispel  is  used 
figuratively  ;  disperse  only  in  tlie  natiu'al 
sense  :  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  lilie  are  dis- 
pelled ;  books,  papers,  people,  and  tlie  like 
arti  dispersi'd."    (Crabb:  Eng.  ijynon.) 

dis-pelled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispel.] 

dis-pel'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  disjnl ;  -er.1    One  who 
or  that  which  dispels,  scatters,  or  disiterses. 

dis-pel  -ling,  pr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  5.    [Dispel.] 
A.  &  B,  .^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  driving  awa^,  dis- 
sipating, or  dispersing. 

*  dis-pen'^e,  s.    [Dispense,  s.] 

*  dis  pcnd ;    *  des-pend,    '  des-pende, 
■  des  pend-i«  *  dys-pend-yn,  v.t.      [o. 

Fr,  despcndrc ;  Fr.  depentire  =  to  spend  ;  Lat. 
dispcudu  =■  to  sjieud  out.J 

1.  To  spend,  to  expend,  to  lay  out,  to  dia- 
biu-se. 

"  Uis  eritaee  wastede  and  diependede  in  ribaudie.".— 
Ayenifite,  \>.  i^. 

2.  To  Spend,  to  pass,  to  occupy. 

"  Thou  here  dispendcd  thi  tyni  wraag." 

Uanipjle  :  Pricke  qf  Cotueu-ncc,  2,435. 

U  To  dispc7id  with :  To  dispense  with. 

"  If  a  present  ijuiii&hnient  he  suspended,  the  future 
fihail  never  be  dispenUed  wiih.'—Aaams:  Works,  i.  iss 

{Uav,es) 

*  dis-pend'-er,   *  dis-pendH>ur,  •  dla- 
pend-oure,  £.    [Kw^.  aispcnd ;  -er.J 

L  One  who  expends  or  spends. 
2.  A  steward,  an  administrator. 


*  dis-pend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dispend.] 

A.  >^  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particl/p.  a4j. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spending,  expend- 
ing, or  consuming. 

"The  outrue  dispmiding  of  God's  gooda  in  tills 
world.* —/uu: ;  Martyrs,  ji.  372. 

*  dis-pen'-di-^US,    a.       [Lat.    dispmidiosu^s; 
dispcndium=  expense.]    Costly,  expensive. 

*  dis-pens'-a-ble,  *  dis-pens'-i-ble,  a. 

[Low  Lat.  dispensauUis,  from  d.spenso.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered. 

"  If  they  be  laws  dispensable  by  the  ordinary  couitB 
of  the  htna."— Sl«(6  Trials:  Col.  Andrewe  (an.  1680). 

t  2.  'Ihat  may  or  can  be  dispensed  with. 


II.  Eccl. :  That  for  which  a  dispensation 
may  or  can  be  granted. 

"  The  question  then  is.  whether  the  church's  benefit 
may  not  in  some  tiusea  make  the  cauous  against  uon- 
ref^uleuce  as  dis/jensublo  as  th.sti  agaLubt  translB- 
tious." — Stilling/U-vt :  CUarge  tu  ttui  Clergy  (16^). 

•  dis-pens'-ar-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.   dispens- 
able; -ness.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  of  being  dispens- 
able ;  the  capability  of  being  dispensed  with. 

2.  Ecd.  :  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  a 
dispensation. 

"The  examination  tt  the  Komlsh  doctrines:  1.  Of 
Penances.  2.  Of  Indulgences.  &c.  6.  Uf  disiiensahl»- 
ncsa  of  oaths,  7.  Of  iirta  of  equivocation,"  ic. — JJnnu 
tnond  '  Of  Pundatnvnlals,  ch.  12. 

^is-psns'-ar-y,  s.    [Fr.  dispensaire.] 

1.  A  room,  place,  or  establishment  where 
medicines  are  compounded  and  dispenssd. 

2.  A  i)lace  or  establishment  where  medi- 
cines and  medical  ad\ice  are  given  gratis  to 
the  poor. 

"  Until  the  time  of  eretiting  the  disprniary,  being 
an  ftp.TXtment  in  the  college  set  up  for  the  relief  u 
the  tick  \iooi:. "—Oarth  :  Prf/ace  to  fA«  Dispensary. 


bSit  b6$^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  choms,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph -t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -oions,  -tloos,  -«loas  =  sbua.   -We,  -die.  &a  =  b^  d^ 
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If  Tlif  first  gri;itt  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  Uiitniii  wjia  tlie  Uuyal  General  Dispensary, 
established  in  Ijoiidnti  in  1770. 

3.  In  Ireland,  au  otflce  or  i»laco  wliere  the 
medical  ollleer  of  a  union  sees  such  patients  as 
can  come  to  him. 

*  4.  A  C(jllection  of  drugs,  preparations, 
salves.  &o. 

"  Applylus  the  whole  ditpentary  of  a  toilet."— rat- 
ler.  No.  ^48. 

^  The  Dispensan/ :  A  poem  written  by 
Samuel  Garth,  in  tlie  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  on  the  esUiblishment  of  a  dis- 
pensaiy  fr)r  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor  by  the 
College  of  Pliysicians. 
"  with  him  most  ftiithoni  steal  their  bookii  or  buy ; 
Gailh  did  not  write  liis  own  l)i»peiuar'i." 

rape  :  Kumij  on  (.'HticUin.  CIS,  610. 

dis-pen-sa'  tion,      '  dia-pen-sa-cl-on, 

"  diS-pen-Sa-ci-OUn,  ■••■.    [l''r.  di-i/'cnsalion; 
8p.    dLsi>citsaciun :     Ital.    disj>rns(i::i(me,  from 
Lat.  disiiensatiu,  from  ilisiifiiso.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literalli/ : 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  distributing,  spreading,  or 
dealing  out. 

"Thiaperpetu^vl  circulation  la  constintly  promoted 
by  a  diaoeiiS'tfion  at  water  promiscuously  Mid  iiidif- 
(ercntly'to  all  \ia.Ttx."—Woodio(ird :  Natural  Uistory 

(2)  The  act  of  spreading,  administering,  or 
communicating. 

"Other  and  besydo*  the dtfipetMociin  and  teaching 
of  the  Goi\ie\V—mial :  St.  Paul  to  Timothy.    (Pref.) 

*  (3)  The  aet,  art,  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

"  The  physicians  then  procured  some  apothecaries 
to  undertike  tlie  dispe7uati07t."—JohTison:  L\fe  of 
Sarth{\%V}),  p.  4J(}. 

(4)  In  the  same  senses  as  II. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  scheme,  plan,  economy. 

"The  preaching  of  the  Reformer  was  a  hind  of  re- 
newed Gusiwl  disp'-»»-itif>ti."—(ilad3ioju:  SCatt  inre- 
lation  to  t'le  Cliurch,  ch.  vii. 

*  (-2)  Pardon,  excuse,  forgiveness. 

"  'Tis  a  crime  past  dixpensation."—I>ryden :  Atsiffna- 
tio7i,  V.  -L 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccl.  Law,  (&c.  :  (1)  The  granting  of  a 
license  or  permission  to  do  any  aet  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  law  or  by  a  canon,  or  to 
omit  to  do  any  act  whichis  enjoined  by  them  ; 
the  dispensing  with  a  law  or  canon  in  certain 
cases  and  for  certain  speeial  purposes  ;  the 
exemption  of  any  person  from  the  necessity  of 
obeying  or  complying  with  any  law  or  canon. 

If  Dispensations  were  first  granted  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  in  a.d.  1200,  and,  being  paid  for, 
became  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
the  Holy  See.  Appeal  to  them  on  the  part  of 
English  subjects  was  rendered  illegal  by  25 
Henry  VIII.,  c.  21,  passed  in  A.n.  1533.  A 
certain  dispensing  power  was  continued  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  au  ordinary 
bishop  can  still  dispense  with  the  law  against 
clerg>-men  holding  pluralities,  living  away 
from  their  parish,  &c. 

(2)  The  license  or  permission  given  dis- 
pensing with  any  law,  or  canon,  or  other 
obligation. 

"  Seek  a  dUpensation  for  bis  oath." 

Shake»p.  :  Love's  Labour'i  Lott,  il  l. 

2.  Tlieology: 

(1)  The  dealings  of  God  with  man  ;  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  and  evil  in  the  divine 
providence. 

(2)  A  system  of  principles,  rights,  and 
privileges  enjoined:  as.  The  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tioji,  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

•dis-pens'-a^tive.  a.  [Low  Lat.  dispensn- 
tivus,  from  dispejiso;  Fr.  dispensatif.]  Granting 
dispensation 

"  Whether  either  fl.ittery  or  fear  could  draw  from 
the  king  the  least  Inclination  to  this  dispmsi'ivc  iii- 
difference,  that  was  only  lielleved  bec-iuse  it  was 
eagerly  desired."— /'roc(;e<ii»i.7Ji  affnijut  (fnm^f  (16>6). 

•dis-pens'-a-tive-ljr,  adv.      [Eng,   di^pen- 

sativc  ;  -fy.]  '  By  way  of  di.spensation. 

"  I  can  now  hold  my  place  canonically,  which  I  held 
before  but  dispentattvelj/." — Sir  If.  Wotlon:  Letter  tn 
the  King. 

*dis'-pen-sa-tor,  *  dis-pen-sa-towr,  s. 

(Lat.   dispc'isator ;    Fr.    dispcnsatcur ;    Sp.    & 
Port  dispell :yt(dor ;  Ital.  diapensaXore.] 
1.  A  dispenser,  a  distributor. 

"  Uer  majesty  hath  made  them  dUpertiatort  ot  her 
favour  towanls  her  people."— Bacon. 
*  2.  A  stew.ird. 

"He  comaundide  to  the  dUpfftuatoofr  oi  hiahowi." 
—Wycliffe  :  Oencsh  xlilt,  le 


*  dis-pens'-a-tor-il-jr,  a^u.  t^'ig-  diapen- 
s-itory;  -ly.]  Hy  way  of  dlspeusatiou,  by 
dispensation,  disijeiisatively. 

"  He  U  the  God  of  all  gwce  dUperuatorUn  or  by  way 
of  pL-rformauce  ami  execution  and  in'a<.-lous  dlsifentia- 
tions  of  all  &oTU."—aoodwin  :  Workt,  voL  Iv.,  jjt.  iv., 
p.  ::i7. 

dis-pens'-a-tor-j?',  a.  &  s.  iLow.  Lat.  dU- 
pen!<utorius',  from  il i.-ipenso.] 

A.  As  a/ljectivc  : 

1.  Granting,  or  having  the  power  to  grant, 
dispensations. 

"  The  dlaiJenaer  [la]  the  Sou  of  man  J  the  author  of 
his  dliperuatrjTii  power.  Ood  the  Father."  —  Bp. 
Rainbow :  Sermont  (1C3:>).  p.  8. 

2.  Granted  by  dispensation. 

"Secondly,  tliere  Is  a  dUpentatorjf  kiDgdom."  — 
Goodwin :   Works,  vol.  i..  pt  i..  p.  43». 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  pharmacopoeia  :  a  book  containing  the 
names  of  various  kinds  of  drugs,  &c.,  used 
in  pliarmacy,  with  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  composition  of  medicines,  and  the 
proportions  of  tlie  ingredients  to  be  used. 

"  The  Gonnan  apothecary  we  are  told  of.  who  turned 
the  whole  ditpr'niat'iri/  into  verse." — OoUUmith  :  Nat. 
ffist.,  Pref.  to  Mr.  Brookct. 

2.  A  dispensary. 

•■  We  look  not  on  our  afHictlona  m  on  medicine*  sent 
ns  immediately  out  of  the  special  ditpentatory  of 
heaven." — Hammond  :   Workt,  iv.  635. 

dis-pen'se,  v.t.  &  l.  [Fr.  dispenser,  from  Ijit. 
dispenso  =  to  weigh  out,  pay,  dispense :  an 
intensive  form  from  dispendo  =  to  spread 
(Skmt).  Prov.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  dispetuar ;  ItaL 
dispnisare.]  [Dispend,  Expend.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  OrdinaTy  Lang-iuige : 

*  1.  To  expend,  to  spend,  to  lay  out. 

"What  ia  to  be  looked  for  in  a  dlapensourt  This 
surely,  Thnt  lie  be  found  faitlifull.  and  that  he  truly 
dispeiue  And  lay  out  the  goods  of  the  Lord.'— ia<i/ntT.- 
Sermons,  p.  ij. 

2.  To  deal  out,  to  distribute. 

"  Stni  hear  thy  motley  orators  dispense 
The  flowers  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense." 

li'jron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  Refiewrrt. 

3.  To  administer,  to  deal  out :  as,  to  dispense 
justice. 

"The  Stuarts  frequently  dispensed  the  healing  In- 
fluences in  the  Banqueting  House."- J/acai<Ia.v  .'  Jlisl. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*  5.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for.  to  allow, 
to  excuse. 

"The  Pope,  dispensing  a.\\  things  for  money,  may  be 
called  Pope  Penny-father."— /"osjuiMe  in  a  Trauncr 
(1566),  fo,  108. 

6.  To  grant  a  di.-^pensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
exempt ;  to  release  or  relieve  from  an  obliga- 
tion or  duty. 

"All  members  of  the  House  wbo  held  commissions 
in  the  ariuy  should  l>e  disjuttMed  from  jiariiauieutary 
atttudauce."— J/aciiu^ay  .'  fftst.  Eng..  ch.  li. 

*  7.  To  do  away,  to  atone  for,  to  com- 
pensate. 

"  But  for  he  bad  golde  enough 
To  geve,  his  siuue  was  dispensed 
With  gold."  Ootoer :  C.  A..  liL 

n.  Med. :  To  prepare  according  to  the  pre 
scription  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  To  grant  a  dispensation,  to  forego. 

"The  king,  of  special  grace,  dispensed  with  him  of 
the  two  first  peyne&."—Capgrave :  Chronicle. 

2.  To  compensate,  to  atone,  to  make  up  for, 
to  make  amends. 

"  One  loving  howre 
For  mauy  yeares  of  sorrow  can  diipence." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  I.  UL  80. 

II.  Mc'h  :  To  prepare  medicines  according  to 
the  jirescriptirm  of  a  physician  ;  to  compound. 

^  To  dis,iense  zvith  : 

'*(!)  To  grant  adispensation  to,  to  excuse,  to 
connive  at. 

"  Conniving  und  dtspenshif  ti^'th  open  and  common 
adultery." — Sfilton .'  Tetrachardon. 

*  (2)  To  excuse,  to  exempt  or  release  from 
an  obligation. 

"  I  could  not  di'^pensti  imth  myBelf  from  making  a 
voyage  to  C.\pTe3e''— Addison  -.  On  Itilg. 

(3)  To  excuse  or  permit  the  neglect  or 
omission  of;  to  do  without. 

"  Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispeni^." 

Shnke.^p.  :  Tirnon,  ill.  2. 

(4)  To  suspend  the  operation  of 

••The  king  had  no  power  to  di^p^nse  wirh  statutes  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  "—J/ac(iu/ay.-  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

*  (5)  To  excuse,  to  pardon. 

"  To  save  a  brother's  11*0, 
Nature  dispenses  wUh  the  deed." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  L 


•  (6)  To  go  back  from,  to  break,  to  violata, 

"  I  never  knew  her  dispense  with  her  word  but  oOfift' 
— Hichardttm:  CUirisstt.  vil.  3lu. 

•  (7)  To  expend,  X/i  consume,  to  dispose  ot 

"  More  provisions  than  we  could  ditjtvnte  wUA."— > 
Cotman  *  T/tomtun  :  The  Cvnnoisseur.  No.  'Jl. 

•  (8)  To  part  with.  (JSraUhwaiU :  A  Ji-yulstar' 
lecture  (1640),  p.  148.) 

*  (9)  To  perform. 

*  (10)  To  make  cotupensation,  satisfaction. 

"  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heav'o  for  mich  an  oath  t  "• 
Shakesp  :  'i  Henry  17..  r.  L 

*  (11)  To  put  Up  with,  to  manage. 

"  If  they  I  accommodations]  were  much  worae.  I  could 
disperuc  wtth  Uieiu  for  three  uiKh\x.'—Miss  O.  Rtevei 
Old  English  fSaron.  p.  51  led.  lH-iu). 

5  Crabb  thus  discriminatfis  between  to  d<#- 
pense  and  to  distribute :  "  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
criminate action  ;  distribvU  is  a  particn- 
larizing  aclion  :  we  dispense  to  all  ;  we 
distribute  to  each  individually  :  nature  dit- 
penses  her  gifts  bountifully  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ;  a  parent  distribtUes  among 
his  children  different  tokens  of  his  parental 
tenderness.  Dispense  is  an  indirect  action 
that  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  re- 
ceivers;  distribute  is  a  direct  and  personal 
action  communicated  by  the  giver  to  the 
receiver  r  Providence  dispenses  his  favours  to 
those  who  put  a  sincere  trust  in  him ;  a 
prince  distributes  marks  of  liis  favour  and 
preference  among  las  courtiers."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ^3-pen'se.  *  dcs-pence,  '  des-penfl^ 
"  dis-pence.  ^dys-pens,  s.  [O.  Fr.  des- 
pence;  Fr.  dlspen^  (  —dispensing,  exemp- 
tion), depens  (  =  expense) ;  Sp.  dispenaa, 
despensa ;  Ital.  dispensa  ;  Port.  (kspensaj\ 

1.  Expense,  spending. 

"A  dronken  foole  thatsparithe  for  no  dispence^ 
Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  lA 

2.  A  dispensation. 


dis-pen'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispense,  v.] 

dis-pen'-ser,  *  des-pen-cer,  *  dis  pen- 
sour,  s.     [O.  Fr.  drspensier^  despencter.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  steward.  (See  example  under  Dispense 
v..  A.,  I.  1.) 

2.  One  who  dispenses,  distributes,  or  deals 
out ;  a  distributor. 

"  A  dispenser  of  bribes,  a  writer  of  libebi,  a  nromptar 
of  false  witnesses."— J/ucauf ay  .■  Bitt.  Eng..  en.  xv. 

Med.  :  One  who  prepares  or  compounds 
medicines  according  to  the  prescription  of  a 
physician  ;  a  compounder. 

"  Wanted,— By  a  snrgeon,  a  dispenser." — DaUy  Td^ 
graph,  Nov.  20,  lSo2.     (Advt) 

dia-peiis'-ing,jw.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [Dispense,  v.] 

A»  Aspr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Granting  or  having  the 
power  to  grant  dispensations;  having  the 
power  to  dispense  with  any  law,  obligation, 
&c. 

"He  bad  resigned  his  lucrative  office  rather  thsa 
appear  in  Westminster  Hall  as  the  champion  of  tb* 
dispensing  povei."—Macaulny :  Bist  En^.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  Med.  :  That  dispenses  or  is  qualified  to 
dispense  medicines. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing  out ; 
distribution,  dealing  with. 

"To  have  the  dispensing  of  his  goodes,"— dia** 
Luke  xvi. 

2-  The  act  of  excusing  or  allowing  the 
neglect  or  omission  of  any  act  or  duty. 

II.  Med. :  The  act  or  practice  of  dispensing 
medicines. 

^  Dispensing  power: 

Laio£  Hist.  :  A  power  claimed  by  the  Stuart 
kings  especially  by  Charles  II.  and  James  H- 
to  (lispense,  bv  tlie  exertion  of  their  royal 
prerofjativi-,  with  the  operation  of  any  law.  It 
was  declared  ilh^gid  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
(1  William  &  Marj-,  c  2).  passed  in  1689. 

*  dt9-|>e'»-ple,  v.t.  [pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
pcfyple  (q.v.).]  To  depopulate,  to  empty  ot 
people  or  inhabitants  by  any  means. 

"  Dispeopling  re-ilms  to  gaze  oixjd  thy  eyes." 

Pope  :  IJomer't  Odyssry,  bk.  xviii,  390, 

*  dis-pe'o-pled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispeople.) 

*  dis-peop'-ler,  s.    [Eng.  dispeopUe) ;  -er.) 


ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here,   camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  mr,  marine:  go.  pSC 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule«  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce^e.    vy  s  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dispeopling— displaced 


i05y 


1.  Lit. :  One  who  depopulates  or  emi)tie8  a 
country  of  its  inliabitaiits. 

"Thaa  theu  with  forco  combined  the  Lybiau  ftwftlns 

Have  quashed  the  steru  dispeopler  of  tlie  pliiins." 

Lcinia:  Utatiut;  Tlubaui,  ix. 

2.  Fiij.  :  One  who  clears  of  inhabitants  of 
any  sort. 

"  Nor  dralu  I  pouds  the  (foldeu  caro  to  take : 
Nor  trowie  for  pikea,  dispeoplert'ot  the  luke." 

Oay  :  Rural  Sports,  i. 

*  cUs-peop'-lingt  pr.  par.,    a.,    &   s.       [Dis- 

A.  &  B.  As  pT.  'par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  ^5  subst.  :  Tlie  act  of  depopulating  or 
emptying  of  inliabitaiits  ;  depopulation. 

*  dis-per-a-ci-on,  ''dis-per-a-ci~ouxi,& 

[Dksperation.] 

*  dis'-per-an^e,  s.     [O.  Fr.  desperance.]    De- 
si'.'iir. 

■  dis-per'ge,  v.t.    [Lat.  dispergo.]   [Disperse.] 
To  sprinkle,  to  scatter  about. 

*  dis-per -ish,  *dis-persh,   v.i.     [O.  Fr. 

deperir,  pr.  par.  dcpi.rissaiit ;  Sp.  dcspCTecer ; 
Lat.  dispereo  =  to  go  to  ruin  :  dis  (intens.),  and 
pereo  —  to  perish.]    To  perish. 

"  All  Isnxel  with  thee  ahh.1  ditpershen  iu  perdicloan." 
—  iVycllfe :  Jiutith  vi.  ». 

di-sper'-xnous,   a.      [Gr,   Si's    (dis)=  twice, 
twofold  ;  T:Tipfj.a  {spermn)  =  a  seed,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ovs  ;  Fr,  dispurnu.] 
Bot. :  Two-seeded,  containing  two  seeds 

*  dis-per'-ple,  v.^    [Disparple.]   To  scatter, 
to  sprinkle. 

"  I  hatbed.  and  odorous  water  waa 

nisperplcd  lightly  on  my  head  lUid  neck," 

Chapman:  Homer's  Odys»'->j,  bk.  x. 

diS-per'-sal,  ^'i.     fEng.  disperse);  -al.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  dispersing  ;  dispersion. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered. 

dis-per'se,  *  dis-pers,  a.  [Lat.  dispersus, 
pa.  par.  of  dispergo  =  to  scatterabroad  :  dls  = 
away,  apart,  and  s^wr^o  =  to  scatter.]  Dis- 
persed, scattered. 

'•  The  noble  people  of  Israel 
DispcTS  i\s  sliepe  vpon  an  hill." 

Oowcr.  lU.  175. 

dia-per'se»  "*  des-perse,  ''dis-parse,  v.t. 
&.  i.    [Fr.  disperser.)    [Disperse,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  drive  to  different  parts  or 
In  different  directions. 

"For  the  recollecting  of  our  navy.  If  it  should  be 
<le3persed."Sir  F.  Drake :  The  World  Encompasaed, 
p.  16. 

"  Tha  roving  Sjmiish  Imoda  are  reached  at  lost. 
Cnorged,  ana  dispersed  like  foam." 
Wordsworth :  The  French  and  the  SpaiiM  Ouerillaa. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  betake  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  We  vrM\  disperse  ourselves," 

Shakcap.  ■■  RUItard  II..  It  4. 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  vanish,  to  dispel. 

"  At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Ditperst  those  vaitoura  that  oflended  us." 

Shtuicsp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors.  \.  L 

4.  To  distribute,  to  cairy  into  different 
parts. 

"The  gate  vein  whluh  dispers^th  that  blood." — 
Bacon. 

5.  To  dissipate,  to  destroy,  to  put  an  end 
to,  to  expel. 

"  All  his  manly  iMSwera  it  did  disperse." 

Spemer:  F.  Q-.  1.  ix.  48. 

*  6-  To  distribute  abroad,  to  send  out. 

"William  Page,  that  dispersed  the  copies,  and 
Singlflon  the  printer  were  apprehended.'  —Baker  : 
<(ttee?i  hiizabeth  (an.  15S1), 

*  7.  To  spread  abroad,  to  disseminate. 

"The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge." — Prov, 
XV.  7. 

*  8.  To  make  public,  to  declare  publicly. 

"The  ijoet  entering  on  the  stage  to  disperse  the 
argument."— flirii  Jonson. 

B.  Intraii.ntive : 

1.  To  separate  or  scatter  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dtspersinfj  btnd." 
Pope:  Homer's  mad.  ii.  474. 

2.  To  become  disalj-ited,  to  brealt  up,  to 
vanish. 

"  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  censeth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till  by  broad  spreading  It  dispcrsi*  to  nought" 
Vuikesp.:  I  Henry  17,.  L  2. 

^  For  the  difference  oetween  to  disperse  and 
to  dispel,  see  Dispel  ;  for  that  between  to 
disperse  and  to  sprea/l.  see  Spread. 


ttf    lit  seriuous    .    .   .    i,uKSK 
Bacon  :    Advancement    of 


dis-per'sed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dihperhe,  v.) 

A.  .Is  /'O.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Scattered. 

"William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition,  had  brought 
together  hia  dispersed  forces."— Jf(w«u^j  .'  W"'-  Eng.. 
ch.  xlx. 

•  2.  Dishevelled. 

"  Oil  your  shoulders  spread df«per*cd halra. "— Ort'OTM. • 
Lookinrj.ijlitsafor  Englaiul,  p.  142.    {Davies.) 

*  3.  Published,  divulged,  made  known. 

"By  their  owne  divulged  and  ditipersed,  Ignomlnle." 
—Passenger  of  Benvenuto  (1C12|. 

II.  Music:  Dispersed  harmony  is  that  in 
wliicli  tlie  notes  composing  the  chord  are  at 
wide  intervals  from  each  other. 

*  dis-pers'-ed-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  dispersed;  4y.] 

In  a  dispersed  or  scattered  manner  ;  here  and 
there,  occasionally. 

"Those  observations  uiran  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
have  been   made  dispersedtt/   in  sermons   .   .  .   these 

forty    years    and     more."     " ■     ^-'"•■ 

Lfiiming,  p.  318  (ed.  1851). 

*  dis-pers'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eug.  dispersed; 
-m-^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scattered 
about. 

"  Lastly  from  their  di^ersedness,  ready  from  everj- 
part  to  be  reflect^^tL'— if/ore .'  Antidote  against  Athe- 
ism, bk.  vi.,  eh,  xvi. 

*  4is-pcr'se-ness,  s.  [Eng.  disperse;  -ness.) 
Di.spersedness,  sparseness,  thinness. 

"The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Plso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  sKin,  the  distance  of  whose  spota  re- 
present the  di,s;j(r««ie,s(i  of  habitations  or  towns  in 
Africk,"— flrerewoorf;  On  Languages. 

dis-pex*S'-er,  s.  [Eng.  di^pers(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  disperses,  spreads  abroad,  or  distri- 
butes. 

"  A  law  made  .  .  .  against  the  authors  and  dispersers 
of  seditious  writings."— ^oAer."  Queen  Elizabeth  (an. 

i.-.mi). 
dis-pers'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disperse,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A^  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or  scat- 
tering aliroad  ;  dissemination. 

"  He  is  also  culpable  of  the  dispersing  and  dirulging 
of  the  &;iJd  infamous  libel." — State  Trials :  Lord  Bat- 
merhi"  (an.  1C34). 

dis-per'-sion,  s     [Fr.;  Sp.  dispercion;  Ital. 
disiiersionc,  all  from  Lat.  rfisj)emo,  from  dis- 
persus, pa.  par.  of  dispergo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  The  act  of  dispersing,  scattering,  or 
spreading  abroad. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dispersed  or  scattered 
abroad. 

"  A  sill  which  hath  not  been  expiated  by  ICOO  years' 
captivity  and  dispersUtn."—  StilUng/leet :  Sermaiis, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

II.  Med.  £  Svrg. :  The  removal  of  inflam- 
mation from  a  part  and  the  restoration  of  that 
part  to  its  natm'al  state. 

^  Dispersian  of  light : 

Optics : 

(1)  Gen.  :  The  decomposition  of  lii^ht,  pass- 
ing through  a  prism  or  anything  similar,  into 
the  rainbow  colours. 

(2)  Spec.  ;  The  angle  of  separation  of  two 
selected  rays,  say  tke  red  and  tin-  violet,  pro- 
duced by  a  pirism.     (Ganot.)     [Uispersive- 

POWER.] 

dis  -  per*- sive,  a.  [Eng.  dispers(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  disperse,  dissiixitB,  or  scatter. 

"  By  ^tatav  cured 
Of  lime,  or  sodden  sti\  <  aore,  or  oil 
Dispn-siveot  Norwe[;t;iii  titr,  renowned 
By  virtuous  Berkelfj .  whyse  benevolence 
Explored  its  jHiwer^  "  Dyer :  Fleece.  1. 

dispersive-poTTer.  s. 

Optics :  The  mtio  "f  the  angle  of  separation 
of  two  selected  im\s  which  have  passed 
through  a  prism  t'>  tlic  mean  deviation  of  the 
two  rays,  The  ()i_\  iaiions  of  the  two  rays 
are  proportional  to  the  refnicting  angle. 
(Ganot ) 

*  ^s-per' -son-ate,  v.t.  [Tref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
j^ersonatc  {<i\.).}  To  deprive  of  personality 
or  individuality. 

"  We  multiiily,  we  dispttrsonnte  oni9elve&."—ffals. 

*  di8-pier'9e,  r./.  TProb.  so  written  for  dis- 
perse (q,v.).]     To  disperse  (?). 

"  That  colour  doth  dispierce  the  light 
And  stands  untainted." 

Prayton  :  To  the  Ladij  J.  S. 


dis-pir'-it,  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Kng.  vpvtii 
(q.v.),] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deprive  of  spirit  or  courage;  to  de- 
press the  spirits  of;  to  dihccuragc,  to  di»- 
hearteu,  to  deject,  to  damp. 

"The  providence  of  God  striki-Jt  not  in  with  theoit 
but  dashes,  and  even  disjHrUs,  ull  their  endeavours."^ 
South. 

2.  Toexhaustthespiritaor  bodilystrcngtbot 

"  Ho  hiia  dispirited  himself  by  n  debauch,  and  drunk 
away  bis  good  humour,"— C'o/i)>r. 

'  3.  To  disperse ;  to  cause  to  pervade ;  to 
difluse. 

■■  This  <//apin*(«  the  book  into  the  scholar."— ^Vifar* 
Ih-h,  ."iiatc.  Ill,  xviii.  5,     (Davies.) 

dis-pir'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispirit.] 

A.  As  pa.  iHir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Discouraged,  disheartened,  d»- 
pressed  in  spirit,  dejected. 

"  They  are  a  successful  army,  and  our  men  are 
disjiiritcd.  and  not  likely  ti>  get  anything  by  flghtioB 
with  them."— Ludlow :  A'emoirs,  i.  266. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Spiritless,  tame ;  without  apuit 
or  animation. 

"  Degenerating  into  heartless  dispirited  recitatioQfc" 
-Hammond  :    Works,  vol.  iv.  (Prel.) 

"  dis-pir'-it-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dispirited; 
■bj.  ]  In  a  dispirited,  dejected,  or  disheartened 
manner ;  dejectedly. 

*  dis-pir'-it-^d-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispirit^; 
-ness.]  The  state  of  being  dispirited  ;  a  want 
or  loss  of  spirits ;  dejection. 

"  Arsenical  appensa  have  produced  some  of  th* 
noxious  etTccts  ot  arsenical  poisons,  and  have  caused 
in  some  ere^t  faintuess  and  displritedness." — Boyle  i 
Works,  v.  45. 

dis-pir'-it-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  $.     [DisPinrr.] 
A,  &  B.  .fls  pr.  par.  &  particvp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  disheartening,  dis- 
couraging, or  depressing  in  spirits. 

*  dis-pir'-it-ment, 5.  (Eng.  dispirit;  -ment.^ 
Tliii  act  of  dispiriting;  the  state  of  being 
ilispirited  or  dislieartened. 

■'BumtiBluid.  by  force  of  gunboats  and  dispirit- 
ment,  surrenders,"- CaW^/ie:  Letters  £  Speeches  cf 
CromweU,  iii.  13ij. 

*  dis-pir'-it-ude,  s.  I^ng.  d^i^^ritj  -«d«.l 
The  stat'i  of  being  dispirited ;  d^'ection, 
dispiritment. 

*  dis-pit'-e-ous,  a.  [O.  Fr.  despi^ettr.]  Piti- 
less, unfeeling,  heartless. 

•'  Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  1" 

Shakesp-  :  King  John,  iv.  1. 

* dis-pit'-e-OUS-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  dispiteous; 
-ly.]  In  a  pitiless,  unfeeling,  or  heartless 
manner. 

"  Lord  Hastings  when  he  feartd  least, 
Dispiteousty  was  murdered  and  opprest," 

Mirroiir for  MaffistrttOs.  p.  438. 

*di3'-pit-oiiSr  ^'dis-pit-ouse,  a.     [Des- 

PITOUS.  ] 

*  dis'-pit-oiis-ly,  *  dis-pit-ous-liche, 
dys-pet-us-ly,  adv.     [DnspixorsLY.] 

dis~pla'9e,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  despiace ;  Fr.  deplacer: 
O.  Fr.   des  =  Fr.  de  —  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 

and  placer  =  to  place.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  or  remove  from  the  usnal 
or  proper  place. 

"  My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat." 

Cowper:  The  Faiihful  Bird. 

2.  To  remove,  to  take  away, 

"  O  Isniel,  of  all  nations  roost  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  sceptre  gone," 

Cowpi-r:  £x/>ostitlation.  257.  m. 

3.  To  remove  from  any  office,  position,  or 
employment. 

"  To  displace  those  officers  that  had  been  put  in.*— » 
LwUow:  Meynoirs,  i.  £17. 

4.  To  banish. 

"Religion  and  theism  must  of  necessity  be  dis- 
placed. —Cudicorth:  Intellectual  System,  p.  890. 

5.  To  take  the  place  of,  to  sujiersede. 

"  Holland  displaced  Portngal  as  the  mistress  of  thoa* 
seas."— rimes.  Nov.  10,  1S7:>. 

*  6.  To  disturb,  to  break  up. 

"  You  have  displaced  the  in  irth,  broke  the  good  meeUnf 
With  most  admired  disorder." 

S/iakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iii.  4. 

'  dis-pla'^e-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  disj^lace ;  -able.} 
That  may  or  can  be  displaced  or  removed ; 
liable  to  displacement  or  removal. 

dis-pla9'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Displace.] 


fcSil,  b^:  pdiit,  J6W1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liiii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
*«lan,  -tlan  =  sh^ii.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gioa  =  zhiin.    -olous,  -tious.  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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displacement— displeasedly 


fis-pia'^e-ment,  s.    [Eng.  displace;  •nent ; 

Fr.  dtip!aa:vieiU.] 
L  Ordinary  iMiiguage : 

1.  The  act  of  displacing  or  removing  from 
th«  usual  OP  proper  pluee. 

2.  Tlie  fltatxj  of  being  displaced  or  removed. 

"Tills.  It  Ib  e\'itlent,  must  cause  »  dUmlacement  of 
the  emtiuocUnV—IIvrgduil :  Attronomy  (I85a),  §  SIO. 

IX.  TechiiicaHij : 

1.  C/i€Ht.  .*    Tli6  method  of  extracting  the 

acjtive  principles  of  orgariic  bodies  by  first 
reducing  the  body  to  a  powder,  and  tlien 
Bubj(!('tiiij;  the  powdrr  to  tlie  :i(;lion  of  a  liquid, 
by  wliich  tlie  soluble  matter  is  dissohcd. 
Wiien  the  liipiid  is  siifliciently  charj^ed  it  is 
displaced  by  an  additional  quautity  of  the 
aanu!  or  another  liquid. 

2.  Shipbuilding:  The  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed, whicli  is  equal  to  tlie  weight  of  the 
vessel  and  that  of  her  lading. 

•  dis-pla'-5en-9y,  s.  (O.  Fr  desplaisance ; 
Fr.  depIaitUTice,  from  Low  Lat.  displacentia ; 
Lat.  dispUceniia  =  dissatisfaction,  dislike : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  aud  placeo  =.  to  please. 

Cf.  COMPLACKNCV  1 

1.  Dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction. 

"If  ft  thing  or  a  pereoii  ylves  ii3  nieasure.  or  seems 
fit  to  do  US  good,  we  reg.uxl  it  witli  complnctntca  or 
dcli::;Iit:  if  fit  to  rlo  lis  evil,  or  deprive  us  of  pleasure, 
with  <llsphtcenc».  or.  to  uhw  h  more  common  woni, 
with  dialilte."— Zfeu/de ;  Moral  ik:lenca,  pt   IL,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Anything  displeasing  or  disobliging. 


"The  di»ijlar«ne^if:a  that  ho  receives,  by  the  coTue- 

?[uencee  nf  Ills  excess,  far  outwi 
D  it."  —  l/i'^e  .■  Decaj/  qf  Pieti/. 


excess,  far  outweigh  all  th&t  ta  grateJul 


dis-pla9'-mg,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &s,    [Displace.] 

A.  ife  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  of  removing  ont  of 
place,  or  from  any  office  or  post ;  displacement. 

"  By  the  dhjAacing  of  Hubert.  Earl  of  Kent,  aud 
the  rest  "Stitod :  lUmry  HI..  l>k.  ix.,  ch.  ix..  j  48. 

•dis-plant',    v.i.      I'O.    Fr.    desplanter;    Fr. 
depkuiter.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cut  down  or  pluck  np  that 
which  has  been  planted ;  to  remove  trees, 
plants,  &c. 

"  Disforest  la  to  disjAnnf  or  cut  down  the  trees  of  a 
tOTQat."— Nelson  :  Laws  conceming  Oame,  p.  50, 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  remove  or  drive  away  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district. 

"  I  like  a  pi  _      _.    _  __  _.  _  , 

people  are  not  displanted."—Bu.co». 

2.  To  strip  of  inhabitants  ;  to  dispeople,  to 
depopulate. 

"  All  those  countries,  which,  lyin?  near  nnfo  any 
tnount^uns,  or  Iriah  desarta,  had  been  plaittcd  witti 
Euijlish.  were  shortly  (2i(^;ante(2  aud  \oAl."—!ipen3er  : 
State  of  Irtliind, 

3.  To  remove,  to  displace.  , 

"T  did  not  think  a  look 
Or  a  poor  word  or  two  could  have  displnnted 
Soch  a  fbced  Cvnist-incy." 

Be<ium.  &  Ftet.  :  Woman's  Prise,  til- 1. 

•.dis-plan-ta'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
plantation  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  remov- 
ing trees,  plants,  &c. 

2  Fig.  :  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  town,  &c. 

"  This  transmigration,  pLintation,  .-uid  dUplttntatinn 
happened  iu  the  ywir  of  tlie  world  'i2^2." —Raleigh  ■ 
But.  of  World,  bk.  ii ,  ch.  ix.,  5.t 

•  dis-plaaf -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Displant.] 

•  dis-plant -ing,   pr.   par.y  a.,  &  s.     [Dis- 

PLA-NT.  1 

A»  &:  'R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  A&  substantive : 

I.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  down  or  remov- 
ing trees,  i)lants,  &c. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  ejecting  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  district,  5:c. 

"  As  this  soyle  was  thus  rich  before  the  entrance  of 
this  peo  iIk,  so  Biiioe  tlie  diiplanting  of  tliem  from 
thence.  It  h:if!i  nut  altogether  lost  its  aucieat  Iruitr 
fulness."— i/afcriciW  .•  Apologie,  p.  HL 

2.  The  act  of  removing  from  office ;  a  de- 
posing or  displacing, 

'■  Whose  qoaliflcation  shall  come  into  no  true  tA.st« 
agriin.  but  oy  the  dtsplanting  of  Cassio.'—Siiake*u.  : 
OlMlo.  a  L  ^  >*  f 

•dlS-plat',  v.t.      [Pref,    dis,    and  Eng.    plait 
<q.v.).]     To  untwist,  to  unfold,  to  uncurl. 

"His  haire  should  be  diiplatfed."  —  Bakewitl : 
Apotogie,  p.  i\Z. 


dift-;pla'y,  *des-play,  *dys-playe.  v.t. 

&  i.  ((>.  Fr.  deaploier,  despleUr ;  Vv.  deployer: 
O.  Fr.  d*:s,  Fr.  di  =  Lat  dU  =  away,  apait, 
and  O.  Vr.  ploier,  pleiw ;  Fr.  pUrr,  from  I..at. 
plico  =  to  fuld.  Display  and  deploy  are  thus 
doublets  (Slceat).']     IDkploy.J 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  open,  to  spread  out. 

"Ulkerv  the  buinem  ben  ditplaied"    Qower,  L  221. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  sprcjid  before  the  view  ;  to 
show  openly  or  r>8tentatiously. 

"  Hlr  brest  and  hlr  bryght  throte  hare  ditplnyed.' 
Gawaine,  95^ 

•  3.  To  stretch  out. 

"The  wearlo  trnuellcr.  wandering  tliat  way, 
TliiTclii  did  often  quench  his  thlntie  hcate. 
And  then  by  it  hU  we.-*riM  timlw  disjildt/." 

Upcnter  :  /'.  ((..  IL  V.  80. 

•4.  To  unlock,  to  throw  oi>en. 

*■  Her  left  hand  holds  a  curious  bunch  of  keys 
With  which  heav'u's  gate  she  locketh  and  ditplayt." 
titn  JtiTiMfm. 
XL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  exhibit,  to  show,  to  make  public  or 
known. 

"  Occaeion  given  hhn  to  dUrilny  his  skill." 

Wordtworth :  Kxcartion,  hk.  TliL 

•2.  To  descry,  to  discover,  to  view. 

"  And  from  hU  seat  took  plenmre  to  dltplag 
The  city  so  adorne^t  with  towers." 

Cha/mian :  Brnner't  Itiad,  xL  74,  Ih. 

•  3.  To  carve. 

"  riijuplaye   that  crane,"—  Vf.  d*  IFonio.'  Bck»  of 

Kcrugngt,  pt.  1. 

B*  Intransitive: 

tl.  Lit. :  To  make  a  display  or  show. 

*IL  Figuratively: 

1,  To  carve,  to  dissect. 

"  Ha  comes,  diaplaya.  and  cuts  np  to  ft  wonder.' — 
Sp€<:'ator 

2.  To  make  a  show  ;  to  talk  or  look  big. 

"  The  Tcrr  feUow  that  of  hita 
"  Ditplayed  so  saucily  againet  your  Inghneas.' 

iifiakesp  :  Lear.  li.  4. 

TTT.  Printing:  To  make    speci;tlly    promi- 
nent, by  printing  in  larger  or  bolder  type,  i:c. 
dis-pla'y,  s.    [Display,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  spreading  open  or  unfolding. 

2.  An  ostentatious  show  or  exhibition. 
"The  digp^af/  made  by  their  forefatherj  was  in  the 

numl>eraoitlieirretinue."— Scott  .■  Monastery  (NoteK). 

3.  The  act  of  exhibiting  publicly. 

■•  An  almost  unprecedented  diaplay  of  |)arliamentary 
ability."— .I/a ciiu/ti^  .■  IIzAt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

diS'play'ed,  pa.  par  or  a,    [Display  r.] 
A*  As  pa.  jxir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Spread  out,  unfolded,  exhibited,  shown 
publicly. 
*2.  Stretched  out. 

•'  The  Prince  himselfa  ixy  all  alone 
Loosely  ditpUtyed  up'in  the  grassie  grotitid.' 

J<pe)iteT:  F.  it..  VL  vil.  18. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Ber. :  Applied 
to  any  bird  of  prey  re- 
presented erect,  with 
the  wings  expanded. 

2.  Print. :  Said  of 
matter  when  lines 
are  put  in  type  more 
prominent  than  the 
body  letter. 

tdis-pla'y-er,    s. 

[Eng.  display;  -er.) 
One  who  or  that 
which  displays. 

dis-play-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Display,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
f  lie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  unfolding,  spread- 
ing out,  or  exhibiting  ;  a  display. 

*dxs'-ple»  *  disc-pie,  v.t.  [A  contracted 
foim  of  disciple,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  discipline;  to 
inflict  penance  or  punishment  upon. 

"  Bitter  penaunce,  with  an  yron  whip. 
Was  wout  him  once  to  dixpie  everj-  day." 

Sjx-nter:  P.  e..Ll.  27. 

*  dis-pleas'-an^e,     *  dis-pleas-aunce, 

*  dis-ples-aoce,  s.  [O.Fr.  desplaisance,  des- 
plesance ;  Fr.  dei)lai.sance ;  Lat.  dispHcentia.] 
[Displease.]  Disjileasure,  annoyance,  anger, 
discontent,  (liss;itisfaction. 

"  Wliich  simple  answere,  wanting  colours  fayro 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  dis  >lmsnnnre  moov'd." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  x-  28. 
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*  dis-pleaf -ant,  'dls-ple»-ant,<i.    [O.Pr. 

despbiisant.  pr.  jiar.  of  lUsj^Uiisir  =  to  diA* 
please.]    Ditipleabing,  offensive. 

"Ood  wotc,   this  feioue  is  ful  di^4mant  to  Ood.'— 

Chauctnr:  Purion't  Tulc 

*  dis-plea^'-ant-Iy,  •  dls-pleas-axint-ly. 

adv.  [Eng.  di^pleaaaiU  ;  -iy.}  In  a  diapl'iastd 
manner ;  angrily. 

"  Whereuuto  the  said  euii>crour  dimleoMaun'ly  au. 
■wertug.  said  in  this  tumauer.'—Sir  f.  £t§ot:  Uo^ar- 
nour.  bk_  ill.,  ch.  iii, 

"  dis  pleafi'-^ntiLcss, '  dls-pleas-aont- 

ness,  ^.  [Kn-^.  di-i/'l'asanl ;  -neiJi.]  Dittplea- 
sure,  annoyance,  anger. 

"  He  showed  more  tokens  of  dUpUaaauntnau  Uwn 
of  feare."— ar«mflJ«.-  (?.  Cariiiu,  bk.  ill.,  p.  ■£». 

dis-plea'^,  'dls-plese,  '  dys-ples-yn, 

r.t  X.  i.  [O.Fr.  dtsjilai-iir,  despfti^ir  ;  S]i.  de*- 
pUiaiT ;  ItuL  dispiaccre  ;  Lat.  dispiicto  :  dis^ 
away,  apait,  and  placeo  =  to  plcai>e.] 

A.  7'ransitive : 

1.  Not  to  I'lease,  to  dissatisfy,  to  ofTond. 

2.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  otfeud. 

"He  now  loses  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  by 
bis  weakness  at  the  womciib  of  iri«l,  titil  he  thus  di*- 

fitcates  both  parttu*.'  — /.<wu.'  Cred.  Jiarty  liorn.  BiA. 
IHJS),  cli.  xiL.  pL  L,  S  15. 

%  It  is  followed  by  at  before  that  which 
causes  the  displeasin-c,  and  by  wUfk  before  the 
person  who  displeases  or  oflemls. 

"Tile  same  historian  likewlae  mentions  several  refef» 
eucea  oi  tJi«  cuiisuls  to  tlie  tieuate.  who  iire  ditjjtscued 
at  being  consulted."— Letru.'  CreU.  Early  liom.  Uitt, 
U8:5j,  ch.  XJL.  pt.  i.,  i  10. 

*  3.  To  grieve,  to  sadden. 

"  Soon  as  the  unwelcome  news 
Prom  Fartli  arrived  at  Heavtoi-giiti.-,  tiitjAeated 
All  were  who  LwinL"  MiUon  :  P.  U,  x.  21-ZS. 

*4.  To  fail  to  satisfy  or  ac<xunplish. 

"I  shall  displeatt  niy  ends  eLse."  —  ./(eaumonl  M 
Fischer. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cause  displeasure,  to  offend,  to  annoy. 

"Chief  of  the  numbers  whom  the  queen  addressed. 
And  though  <iUplr<uiiig,  yet  aii,pl.'istity  Iwiot." 
Pope:  Bonver'M  Odyuey.  xrL  4Lf,  4Ub 

2.  To  cause  aversion  or  disgust;  to  be 
offensive. 

"  Foul  slglits  do  rather  displease,  in  that  they  excit* 
a  memory  of  fuul  tbiujfB." — tutam:  Jtalural  Uat<n-y 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betwe^^n  to  di»- 
please,  to  offctul,  and  to  vex:  "  Di'-piease  is  net 
always  ai)plied  to  that  wliich  pei-soually  con- 
cerns om-sehes  ;  allhou^h  offend  and  vex  have 
always  more  or  less  of  what  is  jiersonal  in 
them :  a  superior  may  be  displeased  witJi  one 
who  is  under  his  cli;ivge  lorimproperlwjhaviour 
towards  iiei-sons  iu  general ;  he  wdl  \*&uffe)uled 
witli  iiim  for  disrespectlul  behaviour  towards 
himself:  circumstances  as  well  as  actions 
ser\'e  to  dtsplease;  a  suppo.sed  intention  or 
design  is  requisite  iu  order  to  offend:  we  may 
be  displeased  with  a  pei-son,  or  at  a  thing  ;  one 
is  mostly  offendid  witli  the  person  :  a  child 
may  be  displeused  at  not  having  any  particular 
liltrty  or  indulgence  granted  to  him;  he  may 
he  offended  with  his  playfellow  tor  an  act  of 
incivility  or  unkiudness.  Displease  respects 
mcstly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ;  offend  and 
vex  have  most  regird  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling :  a  humoureome 
person  may  be  displeasal  without  any  ap- 
parent cause;  but  a  captious  pei-son  will  at 
least  have  some  avowed  trifle  fur  which  he  is 
offended.  Vex  expi-esses  more  than  offend  ;  it 
marks,  in  fact,  frequent  efforts  to  offend,  or 
the  act  of  offending  under  aggravated  circum- 
stances :  we  often  unintentionally  displease  or 
offend ;  but  he  who  vexes  ha."?  mostly  that  object 
in  view  in  so  doing  :  any  instance  of  neglect 
displeases;  any  marked  in.stance  of  neglect  of- 
fends; and  any  aggi'.ivated  instance  of  neglect 
vexes:  the  feeling  of  displeasure  is  more  per- 
ceptible and  vivid  than  that  of  offence ;  but 
it  is  less  durable :  the  feeling  of  vexation 
is  as  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  but 
stronger  than  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation 
betray  themselves  by  an  angi-y  word  or  look  ; 
offence  discovers  itself  in  the  whole  conduct  : 
OUT  dispkiLsnre  is  unjustiliable  when  it  exceeds 
the  measure  of  anotlier's  fault ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  weakness  to  take  offcncent  trifles ;  persons 
of  the  greatest  iiritability  are  expo.^ed  to  the 
most  frequent  vexations."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-pleased,  *dis-plesed,  pa.  par  or  o. 

[Displease.] 

*  dis-ple'as-ed-ly',  adv.  (Eng.  displeased  -ly.} 
In  a  displeased  or  offended  manner  ;  with  dLs- 
pleasiu-e. 


&te,  fSkt,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  fother ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pJtC 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh&.  son;   mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall;   try,  Syrian.    »»  oo  =  e;  ey=a.     qa  =  kw. 


displease  dness — dispose 
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•dis-pleaft-ed-ness,  ^■.     lEng.  disideascd; 

•mess. I  Tliequality  uistiteorTjeingdispleased  ; 
displeasure,  annoyance,  vexation. 

"  Wliat  a  confuBlon  nn<\  <iiBptea»cdnet»  covers  the 
whole  soul  \"—^ou.th  :  Hennoru,  viii.  I5i'. 

•dis-ple'as-er,  s.  [Eny.  dUrlett^te) ;  -er.] 
Oni!  wlio  (iifii)leases,  or  causea  displeasure  «r 
annoyance. 

^8-ple'as-ing, pr. par., a.,&,s.  [Displeask. ] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  ct  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  ollV-n ding,  annoying, 
or  causing  displeasure. 

dis-ple'as-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  displeasing; 
-ly.]  In  a  displeasant  manner  or  degree  ;  un- 
pleasantly. 

"  Cockronchea  crawl  iliHitleimiitfjly  abroad.** 

^LS-ple'a^-ing-ness.  s.  [Eng.  disjdeasing ; 
-ness.]  Tliequality  of  being  displeasing ;  un- 
pleasantness, otfensiveness. 

"It  Is  a  mistnlce  to  think  thnt  men  cannot  chance 
their  di8pleasin!ti>i'sx  or  indifferency."— /.ocfta;  On  ffm 
Human  UndtsratanUing,  bk.  LL 

dis-pleas'-ure  (pleas  as  plezh),  s.  [Pref. 
dis^  and  Eng.  plmsure  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased ;  a 
feeling  or  state  of  annoyance,  vexation,  or 
irritation ;  anger,  indignation. 

"Thou  churl,  for  this  timt-. 
Though  full  of  our  displn'is-tre.  yet  we  free  thee." 

ShaKeap. :   IVinttT's  Tate.  Iv.  3. 

2.  Anything  which  displeases,  otTends,  or 
annoys. 

"Now  ahall  I  be  mure  blameless  than  the  Philis. ' 
tinea,  though  I  do  tht^ui  a  diitpleutsure." — Judges,  xv.  3_ 

3.  A  state  of  disgnice  or  disfavour ;  the 
coniUtiou  of  having  displeased  or  ntTended 
anotlier. 

"  Ue  went  luto  Poland,  being  in  dispJeasure  with  the 
Poj^e  for  overmuch  familijrity."—Peac/Mi7»."  On  Music, 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
pleasure,  anger,  and  disapprobation:  "Between 
displeasure  and  anger  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  degree,  in  the  cause,  and  in  tlie  conse- 
quence, of  tlie  feeling  :  rfi^Tj/f/t^tre  is  always  a 
softened  and  gentle  feeling ;  anger  is  always 
a  harsh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises  to 
velienience  and  madness  :  displmsvre  is  always 
produced  by  some  adequate  cause,  real  or 
supposed;  but  anger  may  be  provoked  by 
every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the  temi>er 
of  the  individual  :  displeasure  is  mostly  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  verbal  expression  ;  but 
anger,  unless  kept  down  with  great  force, 
always  seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Dis- 
pleasure and  disapprnbation  are  to  be  com- 
pared in  as  much  as  they  respect  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
others :  disple"sure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
an  angi*y  sentiment;  dliapprohalion  is  an  art 
<rf  the  judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion  : 
any  mark  of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated 
to  excite  displeasure:  a  mistaken  choice  in 
matrimony  may  produce  disajiprohation  in 
the  parent.  Disj^leasurR  is  always  produced 
by  that  which  is  already  come  to  pass  :  dis- 
approbation may  be  felt  upon  that  which  is  to 
take  place :  a  master  feels  displeasure  at  the 
carelessness  of  his  servant ;  a  parent  ex- 
presses his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  pro- 
posal to  leave  his  situation  :  it  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  check  our  dispkasure ;  and  mostly 
prudent  to  express  our  d^sa2^'prob^ltio}t." 
{Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  dis-pleas'-ure  (pleas  as'plezh).  v.t. 
[Displeasure,  s.]  To  cause  displeasure,  1* 
displease,  to  offend,  to  aiuioy. 

"When  the  way  of  ple;isurinc  or  dhulecuuring  lieth 
by  the  favourite,  it  la  hnpoaeilile  uny  other  should  be 
over  great**— fiactm  ;  Esmi/t ;  Of  AmbUioti, 

■•dis-plen'-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
ph'-nish  (q.v.)  I  To  deprive  of  furniture  of 
whatever  kind. 

"  We  were  ao  aore  dhplenUhed  before,  and  ao  far  out 
of  nap,  that  we  had  need  of  much  more." — Bailiie  : 
Lett,  1.165. 

*dis'-pli-9en9e,  ■  dis-pli5 -en-c^,  jf.  [Lat. 

di'T'li'^ntia,  from  disjiUrrn  =  to  displease  :  dis 
=  away,  apart,  and  pluceo  =  to  please.  J  Dis- 
pleasuie,  annoyance,  dislike, 

•'These  obscure  interjections  of  dUptiet^ce  and  111- 

hnniour." — Mouutagitfi:    Devoute  Eesayct,    pt.   I.,  tr. 

ii..  a.  2. 

*dx3-pl6'de,  V.t  &  i.  (Lat.  displndo:  dis  — 
away,  apart,  and  j)la-udo  =  to  strike,  to  beat, 
to  clap.  J 


A.  Trans. :  To  discharge  or  lire  otV  with  a 
loud  noise  ;  to  explode. 

"  In  view 
stood  ranked  of  Heraplilm  another  row.  _ 
In  poaturii  to  duplodti  their  (wjcuiid  tire. 

MUlon  :  /'.  L..  vl.  603.6. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  explode,  to  burst  with  a 
loud  report. 

"  Like  rul>biHh  from  dlsjilndi^if  enBinca  thrown," 

y<jung :  NiglU  Tiioughls,  vL  4B8. 

*  dis-plod'-fid,  pa.  par.  oro.    [Displode.1 

"  dis-plod'-ing,  pr.  par., «.,  &  s.  [DisPLODK.i 
A.  iV,  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  ^bst. :  The  act  of  exploding ;  ex- 
plo.siou. 

*  dis-plo'-sion,  s.    CLat.  dlsplosiLs,  pa.   par. 

01  d.lspUidu.l    The  act  of  exploding,  an  explo- 
sion. 

"  But  Etna  wars  with  dreadfol  niins  nigh  .  .  . 
With  loud  dUptosion  to  tho  aUriy  frame. " 

I'iu:  ViruU ;  ^neid  lit 

*  dis-plo'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  displos{us);  Eng. 
ailj.  sutt'.  -vre.]  Tending  to  explode;  explosive. 

*  dis-pliime,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  desplumer ;  Fr. 
di-i'liimur :  O.  Fr.  dcs  =  Fr.  de  ^  liat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  Fr.  plume  =  Lat.  pluma  = 
a  feather.]    To  strip  of  the  feathers. 

"So  dUplumed.  degraded,  and  metainDrphosed,  that 
we  no  longer  know  iAteiu."—iiiirke:  Fren^t Revolution. 

*  dis-plum'ed,  pa.  jwr.  or  a.    [Displume.] 

*  dis-pluiii'-ihg,i*'''3'^''-» a.,  & s.  [Displume.] 

A.  -Ill  B.  As  pr.par.  <& particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  stripping  of 
featliers. 

dis'-po-line,  s.    CEtyra.  doubtful.] 

Ckcm.  :  CiiHnN.  A  base  homologous  with 
chinoline,  obtained,  with  many  othei-s,  by 
distilling  cinchonine  with  potash.  It  occurs 
in  the  part  of  the  distillate  which  boils 
between  282'  and  304°.  Tlie  solution  of  this 
distillate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  warmed  with 
a  little  nitric  acid  to  decompose  pyrrol,  &c. ; 
and  the  filtered  solution  is  precipitated  by 
phitinic  chloride,  &c.    {Watts:  Diet.  Ckem.) 

di-spon'-dee,  s.  [Lat.  dispoiuleus,  from  Gr. 
6ts  (jiis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  o-7rdf5eios 
{spondeios)  =■  a  spondee.] 

Pros.  :  A  double  spondee  ;  a  foot  consisting 
of  four  long  syllables. 

dxs-pd'ne,   v.t.  ic  i.    [Lat.  dispoTio  =  to  dis- 
tribute :  dis  =  away,  ajiart,   and  pono  =  to 
place  ;  Sp.  disponer.]    [Dispose.] 
A.  Transitii'e: 

*  1.  Ord.  Long. :  To  dispose  of. 

"  0/  my  mouahle  thou  dispone 
Right  as  thee  eemeth  best  in  for  to  done,"* 

C/iaiu-cr:  Troilus.  bit.  T. 

*  2.  Scots  Law :  To  make  over  or  convey  to 
another. 

"  Conveying  and  disponing  all  and  whole  the  estate 
and  lauda  of  Singlefiide  and  others." — Scott :  Ouy  JJmt- 
nering.  ch.  xxxviii. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  dispose  oi.  Followed  by 
of  or  upon.) 

"  It  ia  Incertane  how  thai  will  dispone  vpmin  htm." 
—Acts :  Alary  ;  1516  (ed.  1814),  p.  474. 

dis-p6-nee',  s.    [Eng.  dispon(e) ;  -ee.] 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  anything  is  dis- 
poned or  conveyed. 

*  dis-pon'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  dviponens,  pr.  par. 
of  disjiotio.]    Distributing,  dividing. 

"  Motion  disponent  or  that  parts  may  be  rightly 
placed  in  the  whole." — Bacon:  On  L€arning,hk.  iJL, 
ch.  iv. 

dis-pon'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dispoi^e) ;  -tr.} 

Scots  Law :  One  who  dispones  or  conveys 
property  to  another. 

"Such  right,  after  it  is  acquired  by  the  disponer 
himself,  ought  not  to  hurt  tho  diapouee,  to  whom  he 
ia  bound  in  warrandice." — Srskine  :  Institutes,  bk.  iii., 
t  7,  5  8- 

*dis-pon'ge,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sponge 
(q.v.).]       To  drop  or  distil  as  from  a  full 
sponge. 
"  O  sovereign  miatreas  of  tme  melancholy. 
The  iKiiaououfl  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me." 
Sliakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  iv.  9. 

*dis-p6'pe,  V.t.  [PreC  dis,  and  Eng.  pojn 
(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  popedom ;  to 
depose  from  being  i>ope. 

"  Whom  they  disijoped.'    Tennwton:  Harold,  lit  1. 


dis-pbrt;  "  des-port, "  des-porte.  s.    [O. 

l-'r.  linspurt.  dfj'ort ;  Fr.  depart;  S]>.  dtporte; 
MaX.  iLiporlo,  :ill  liom  Low  Lat.  disportus.\ 
Si)ort,i)lay,amuseniuut,  diversion,  lueiriinent. 

"  Thou  Kcholdittt  siiy.  Wif,  gu  wher  tho  leat ; 
Take  youro  disport," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  t.flUO,  6,901, 

dis-port',  *  dis-portCr  •  dis-port-en,  v.L 

iV.  I.  [O.  Fr.  s(!  desporler  ~  to  amu.sc  oneself-: 
S]».  dcportar ;  Ital.  dlportare :  O  Fr.  des  ^=^ 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  porter  =  Lat. 
porta  =  to  carry;  h('n(^e  the  me;iiiitig  is  to 
remove  oneself  irom  one's  work,  to  give  CMC 
work.     Cf.  diversLou.l 

A«  Transitive: 

"  1,  Lit. :  To  cairy  or  remove  away. 

2.  Fig. :  To  amuse,  to  divert. 


•  B.  Rejfex. :  To  amuse  or  divert  oneself, 

"  We  make  ourselves  foi.l.H  to  disport  oursBlves,'* 

Shakcap.  :  Timmi  of  .^  thens,  L  %, 

C.  Intrans. :  To  play,  to  amuse  or  divert 
oneself;  to  gatTibol. 
"  Childe  HaroM  Ivitiked  him  in  the  noontide  sun, 
Diaptyriin-i  tlicre  like  any  other  fly." 

iiproii :  OUiUU  t/arotd,  L  i, 

dis-port'-ed,  pa.,  par.  or  a.    [Dibpoet,  v.} 

dis-p6rt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [Disport,  r.J 
A.  it  B.  -Is-  jir.  par.  £  particip.  adj,  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substaiUive : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  carrying  away  or  re- 
moving. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  amusing  or  diverting 
onesell. 

"  For  any  taking  and  disponing  of  goods."— i^niW ." 
Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  pt.  lii.,  p.  4i. 

''  dxs-pbrt'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disptyrt :  -mjent.] 
The  act  ot  dispoi-ting  or  amusing  oneself  ;  dis- 
jtort,  play,  diversion. 

dis-pd§'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dispos(e);  -ahle.} 
That  may  or  can  be  disposed  of ;  free  to  be 
used  as  occasion  may  require. 

"  The  disposable  weight  exceeding  that  required  tat 
the  huU."— British  (luarterly  Review  (l8Ty),  p.  UL 

dis-p6s'-al,   *  dis-po^  -all,  s.    lEng.  dia- 

pos{e)-  -iil.] 

1,  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  regu- 
lating auytlung  ;  a  settling  or  arranging,  aa. 
The  disposal  of  troops. 

"  By  whose  favourable  disposal  they  had  obtained 
the  vicloty."— Bar roui :  Sermoiu,  vol.  l,  ser.  8. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  aiTanging,  regulA- 
ting,  or  settling  matters. 

"  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 
To  his  disposai." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

3.  The  power  or  right  of  distributing,  con. 
ferriug,  or  liestowiug  ;  control,  discretion. 

The  (fupa^'t^/ of  the  crown  .  .  .  rested  in  all  tbe  cod- 
gregation," — Prynne :  Trisachery  &  Dit-loyaUy.  pt.  v., 
p.  12G. 

4,  The  act  of  disposing  of,  or  of  arranging 
and  settling  the  bestowal  or  applicatiou  of 
anything ;  disposition,  as,  the  disposal  of 
property  by  will, 

"I  am  called  off  from  public  dissertations  bv  a 
douiestick  aflair  of  great  Importance,  which  ia  no  leu 
thautlie  disfosal  of  my  sister  Jenny  lor  life.'— roiier. 
No.  75. 

5,  The  onler  or  arrangement  in  which  things 
are  disposed, 

6.  Divine  dispensation. 

"  Tax  not  divine  disposal.    Wisest  men 
Have  erred,  and  by  bad  womt:;u  been  deceived." 

Mdton  :  Hanuion  AgvnisCvs,  210,  2IL 

^  At  or  in  the  disposal  of  any  one  :  In  the 
power  of  or  at  the  command  or  will  of  any 
one,  to  be  disjtosed  of,  employed,  or  treated 
as  he  may  think  tit. 

"  To  put  the  estates  and  the  personaJ  liberty  of  the 
nbole  people  atthedispoaal  of  the  Crown." — Uacaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
posal and  disposition  :  "  Disposal  is  a  personal 
act :  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  indivi- 
dual;  disiiosition  is  an  act  of  the  judgment : 
it  depends  upon  the  nature  otthe  thing.  The 
removal  ol  a  thing  from  ont's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is 
comprehended  in  their  disposition.  The  dis- 
posal of  pi*oi)erty  is  in  the  hands  o*"  the  right- 
ful owner ;  the  suci^ess  of  a  battle  olt^n  de- 
pends upon  tlie  riL^ht  diBposUtoii  of  an  army." 
(Crabb;  Fng.  Synon.) 

dis-po'se,  *  dis-poose,  v.t.  &  i,    [Fr.  dis- 
poser: (iis=  away,  apart,  and  poser = to  place; 


^iSiX,  b6^;  p^^t,  joTt-l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  911m.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  yenophon.  eyist.    ph  -  t 
-etan»  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -ti<"i.  -gion  =  2hun.    -oious.  -tions,  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -dlo,  &c  =  b§l,  d^ 
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dispose— disposition 


lat.  positus,  pa.  par.  of  710710  =  to  place  ;  Sp. 
dispoiur;  Itiil.  disjyonere.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Litcriilfy  : 

•  1.  To  (listributo,  arrange,  or  set  in  order. 

"  Ltulivs,  there  tii  au  tilk*  luuiiiuet 
AtUiiidB  you :  IMwiae  yon  U>  tiiyj>as«  yoHrnelve*. 

.S/uikesp. :  7'imon  of  A  Uicn»,  L  2. 

2.  To  place,  to  situate,  to  arrange. 

"Thecltce  ia  dltpnKfd  that  the  wnter  thiit  falicth 
dowiiwiml  .  .  .  reimeth  iuto  ciHtemea."— rrer/w,  I. 
109. 

H.  Figuratively : 

•  1.  To  .irrniige,  to  settle,  to  put  or  set  in 
order  ;  to  adjust. 

"  WftkL-<I  !>y  the  cries,  th'  Athfiitun  chid  nTO«e, 
The  knightly  forms  of  comhut  U>  dUpoKe. 

Dryd-'n  :  Paiamon  *  ArcUe.  111.  184.  4M. 

•  2,  To  determine,  to  regulate,  to  fix. 

"'fhcy  mount  their  neiita:  the  lota  their  place  rfi*po«." 
Pope :  Ilumur*  Iliad,  xxill.  4-'7. 

•  3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  con- 
sequence. 

•■  The  lot  of  man  the  god*  di'tpose." 

Popt :  I/omer'a  O^yttey.  xll-  47. 

•  4.  To  apply,  to  bestow. 

"  Wlien  these  so  nohlo  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  diitpotetL" 

Shaketp.  ■   Benrff  Vllt..  L  2. 

•  6.  To  sell,  to  disjKJse  of. 

•  6.  To  commit,  to  hand  over. 

■'  I  dUpote  to  you,  iw  my  tither  hath  dUpoMd  to  me. 
•  rewmo."  — fl'tfc/t/fi!  ■  litJcexxiL  2», 

•  7.  To  apply,  to  turn. 

••  Wheresoever  he  did  hluiBclfe  ditpoae 
He  by  no  me^uu  could  wished  eaae  obtalne.* 

SjM^nter:  F.  «.,  IV.  v.  40. 

8.  To  turn  or  frame  the  mind  ;  to  incline, 
to  give  a  projwnsity  or  inclination.  (Followed 

"Suspicions  dUpoee  Itinga  to  tynuiny.  huflbanda  to 
JealouBy.  and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  meUn- 
choly."— Bacon ;  Emayt :  Of  SutpiHon. 

t  9.  To  adapt,  to  fit.  (Followed  by /or.) 

"This  may  dispotf  me.  perhaps, /or  the  reception  of 
truth  ;  but  nelpa  me  not  to  IL"— Loc*«. 

•  B.  Reflex  :  To  turn  or  apply  oneself. 

"  Hooly  Austyn  dispootid  hym  to  masse." 

Lydgau :  Minor  Po«>n$,  p.  142. 

C.  Intraiisitive : 

1,  To  determine,  to  settle. 

"  Man  proposes,  God  disposes." — Old  Proverh. 

•  2,  To  arrange,  to  settle  matters,  to  come 
to  terms. 

'  ■  You  did  Buspect 
She  had  dispos'd  with  Csesar." 

^Inketp. :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra.  Iv.  14. 

3.  To  incline,  to  create  au  inclination  or 
propensity.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"Satoum  disposith  to  malencolye." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poemt.V  1»7. 

^  (1)  To  dispose  of: 

(a)  To  apply  to  any  purpose. 

"...  to  order  theiractiona,  and  diMXMe  of  their  po»- 
Msalons  and  persona,  aa  they  thinlf  fit" — Locke. 

(b)  To  commit  or  put  into  the  hands  of  an- 
other. 

**  As  she  Is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  ha.' 

Shakcgp. :  Midsummer  Nights  Drtam,  L  1. 

(c)  To  give  away  by  authority. 

"A  rural  Judge  dispoted  o/ beauty  "a  prize." 

Waller :  The  CoujUry  Co  Lady  CarliiU. 

(d)  To  sell,  to  alienate,  to  part  with  to  an- 
Otlier. 

•  (f)  To  direct. 

"The  whole  dUposittg  thereof  is  of  the  I^ord."— 
Proverbs  xvl.  33. 

•  (/)  To  conduct,  to  behave. 

"  They  must  receive  instructions  how  to  dispose  qf 
themselves  wheu  they  com©."— ifticcm  .■  To  yuiiers. 

(p)  To  put  away,  to  utilize,  to  nse  up. 

■"They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found,  «nd 
more  tnan  can  be  disposed  of  if  it  was  found," — 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

(2)  To  dispose  ti]M)n  :  To  dispose  of;  to  apply 
to  any  purpose  or  use. 

"  By  the  bond,  he  had  iKjwer  to  dispose  upon  the 
money."— fft/7iv>Mr .  Supplementary  Devree%  p.  4!id. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
dispose,  to  arran(je,  and  to  digest:  "The  idea 
of  a  eysteraatic  laying  apart  is  common  to  all 
and  proper  to  the  word  dispose.  We  dispo.-^e 
when  we  arrange  and  digest ;  but  we  do  not 
always  arrange  and  dige^^t  when  we  dispose: 
they  differ  in  the  circumstances  and  oliject  of 
the  action.  There  is  less  thought  employed 
in  disposing  tlian  in  an-angin<j  and  digest  in  (j : 
we  may  dispose  ordinary  nutters  by  simply 
assigning  a  place  to  each:  in  tins  manner  trees 
are  disposed  in  a  row  ;  but  we  arrange  and 
digest  by  an  intellectual  effort  ...  in  this 
manner  books  are  arranged  in  a  library  accord- 
ing to  their  size  or  tlieir  subject ;  the  mat^iials 


for  a  literary  iiroduction  are  digestal ;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  im*  digested.  What  is  nnt 
wanted  should  be  neatly  dispjsed  in  a  suitable 
pLtce  :  nothing  contributes  »o  much  to  beauty 
and  conveiiiemyj  as  the  arrangement  of  every- 
thing acconling  to  the  way  and  manner  in 
which  it  shouhl  follow  :  when  writings  are 
involved  In  great  intricacy  and  confusion,  it  is 
ditfieult  to  di'jest  them.  In  an  extentled  and 
moral  application  of  these  words,  we  speak  of 
a  person's  time,  tjilent,  and  the  like,  being 
disposetl  to  a  good  puntose  ;  of  a  man's  ideas 
being  properly  arranged,  and  of  being  digc^l'd 
into  a  ftJrm. '  On  the  disposition  of  a  man's 
time  and  propeity  will  dejiend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure his  success  in  lite  ;  on  the  arrangcvunt  of 
accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility  in  con- 
ducting business;  <hi  the  habit  of  digesting 
our  thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  correctness  of  thinking."  (Craib;  Eng. 
Synon.) 
•  dis-p6'^,  s.     [Dispose,  v,] 

1.  The  power  or  right  of  disposing  of;  dis- 
posal, control. 

"  All  that  U  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Oentlemt^  of  Verona,  il.  ". 

2.  Divine  dispensation,  ordering,  or  govern- 
ment. 

"  All  ia  heat,  though  oft  we  doubt 
Wlyit  th'  unsearcliahle  disposn 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about." 

JJUCoJi:  Samson  Agonlstes,  174&-47. 

3.  A  disposition,  a  cast  of  mind. 

"fHel  carries  on  the  stream  of  hit  dttpote 
Witnout  observance  or  respect  of  any." 

Shakesp. :  TroUtu  <t  CreMlda.  U.  i. 

4.  An  incliiuition. 

"  We'll  leave  ye  to  your  own  disposes. ' 

Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  tVUd-Ooose  Chase.  Ul.  1. 

5.  Manners,  behaviour. 

"  He  hath  a  i>er»on  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  Buapected."  Shaketp. :  Othello.  L  a. 

dis-po^'ed,  '  dis-posf ,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Dis- 
pose, I'.l 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Arranged,  set  in  order, 
n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Applied,  employed,  used. 

"  Words,  well  ditpott 
Haoe  secret  powre  f  appeaie  inflamed  rage." 

2.  Inclined,  minded. 

"Still  leas  dUposed  to  accept  a  master 
them  by  the  French  Khig.'— Mac-"'"-'  ■ 
ch.  ixv. 

3.  Having  a  disposition ;  generally  in  com- 
position, as  weU-disposed,  iil-disposed. 

*  4.  Inclined  to  mirth  and  merriment. 

"  You're  disposed,  air." 
■"Yea.  miirry  am  I,  widow." 
Beaun^  i  Flet. :   tVit  mihotU  Money,  v.  4. 

dlB-pogi'-ecl-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   disposed ;   -ly.] 

In  gix)d   order,    properly.     {U'hyte    MelvUle, 

in  Cent.  Diet.) 
'  cUs-po^'-ed-ness,  «■   [Eng.  disposed  ;  ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  disposed  or  inclined ; 

disposition,  inclination,  propensity. 

■■Their  owne  dUposednetse  to  ville."  —  Mountague : 
Appeale  to  Ccesnr.  pt  i.,  p.  66. 

•  dis-po'se-ment,  s.      [Eng.  dispose;  -ment.'\ 
Disposal,  disposition,  arrang«.-ment. 

•■  In  this  order  and  dUposement  of  these  two  several 
sentences.' —(lioodiCTn:   Works,  vol.  ii..  pt.  iv..  p.  54. 

diS-pOf '-er,  s.     [Eng.  dispos(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  arranges  or  puts  in  order. 

2.  One  who  distributes,  dispenses,  or  be- 
stows ;  a  distributor,  a  bestower. 

"  Such  is  the  disijoae  of  the  sole  disposer  of  empires." 
—Speed  :  The  Saxons,  bk.  viL,  cb.  xxxi.,  5 1. 

3.  One  who  settles  or  determines  the  use, 
end,  or  lot  of  things. 

"  The  all-wise  /Hspoier  of  the  fates  of  men 
(Imperial  Jovel  his  present  fate  withstands. 

Pope  :  ffomers  Iliad,  xv.  541,  !42. 

*  4.  That  which  disposes  or  inclines. 

dis-pos'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dispose,  v.) 
A.k  'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

tlie  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  arranging,  settling, 

determining,  distributing,  or  inclining. 

"The  orderiiia:  imil  disi>osi>ig  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  parliament."— ^al«  Trials;  Jiarl  of  Strnfford 
(16-10). 

'  dis-po^'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disposing ;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  arrange,  regulate,  or  dispose. 

"Christians  doe  hold  and  believe  it  too,  but  rffS- 
po«infily."—.MoutUague^  Aupeale to  Cmsur.\>l.  i ,  i-h,  ir. 
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*  dis-po^'-it-ed,  a.    [Lai.  dltpotUui.}    I>1»- 

l)osed,  inclined. 

"Some  comttitutlons  are  freulally  dtfporf/ed  to  tUa 

meutolMnouBueas.'— </Ianf«/;  Vanity  of  ttoftmatiLiug. 
cb.  xil. 

dis-poa-i'-tlon. '  dls-po-ct-cl-oun,  •dis- 
po  sl-ci-on,  ■  dis-po-ai-cl-oun. «.   (Fr. 

iiiapoiltion,  from  Lat.  dispositio  =  an  arranging 
a  setting  in  order,  from  dispositus,  ]ni.  i>ar.  of 
dispono  —  to  arrange;  Sp.  dispogician;  Ital. 
disposizione.] 
I.  Ordituiry  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  disposing,  arranging,  or  set- 
ting in  order.     [II.  5.] 

(2)  An  arrangement,  order,  or  distribution 
of  things. 

"  Making  dispotUUms  which,  in  the  worat  event, 
would   liave  secured  his  zetTvaX.'' —  Mucaulay :  BiM, 

Eng..  ch.  11. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  delivering  or  handiDg  over; 

ordinance. 

"Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  Ot 
aiuiela  " — Ads  vii.  &'i, 

(2)  The  actor  power  of  disixising  of,  or  de- 
detennining  the  disposal  of  anything.    [II.  2.] 

"Tht9  Bucceaaful  candid;ites  would  have  the  <fM^<i> 
(fcm  of  lucrative  appointments."  —  Z;««i/  Telegraph, 
Nov.  8.  Idfri 

*  (3)  Divine  dispen.sation  or  ordering. 

"  Appoint  Uot  heavenly  diep-isUlon.  Father, 
None  of  .-Ul  these  evils  hath  befallen  me 
But  Juatly. '    MiUon  :  Sameon  Agvnistes.i7i-7t. 

(4)  A  natural  fitness,  aiititude,  or  tendency. 

"Refnuigihllity  of  the  rays  of  light  in  tlieir  duport- 
tlon  U)  t.e  refracted,  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  iu 
pussiug  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  mediom  Into 
another.'— .VBirton  .■  Optics. 

(5)  Inclination,  disposition,  propensity. 

"That  disposition  to  throw  on  the  weaker  aex  th« 
heaviest  part  of  n"""*'  lAbouT.' —  MacauLay :  BitL 
Eng..  ch.  xlii 

(6)  A  humour,  mood,  caprice,  or  fancy. 

"  Now  I  will  be  your  Bosalind  in  a  more  oomiag-OB 
disposition."— Shakisp.  :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  iv.  L 

(7)  The  natural  temperament  or  constitutioa 
of  the  mind  ;  temper. 

■■  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  ditpositivn."— Shakes^  i 
Much  Ado  about  Sothing,  ii.  L 

*  (8)  Nature,  quality,  condition. 

"The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so." 

Shakesp. :  TroUus  A  Crestida.  It.  1. 

•  (9)  Deposition,  forfeiture.    {Scotch.) 

"The  earle  of  Eosse  was  earle  of  Catteynes  liy  tb« 
dispontiun    ot    Melesiua."— 6ord<m.-    Bia.    Maris   v 
Sutherland,  p.  443. 
II.  Tedmically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  arrangement  of  the  whole 
design  externally  in  plan,  elevation,  section, 
and  perspective  view  ;  that  is,  by  ichnography 
(plan),  orthography  (section  and  elevation), 
and  sceuography  (perspective  view). 

2.  Fine  Arts:  The  general  arrangement  of  a 
group,  or  the  various  parts  of  any  picture  or 
composition  in  regard  to  its  general  effect 
The  proper  distribution  of  all  which  forms  a 
composition  for  the  artist's  use.  Composition 
may  l>e  considered  as  the  general  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  a  design  :  disposition  as  the  par- 
ticular order  adopted.    (FairhoU.) 

3.  Scots  Law : 

(1)  The  disposal,  making  over,  or  alienation 
of  property. 

(2)  Any  unilateral  writing,  by  which  a  person 
solemnly  makes  over  to  another  a  piece  of 
heritable  or  movable  property. 

4  Music  :  Arrangement  (1)  of  the  parts  of  a 
chord,  with  regard  to  the  int«i'vals  between 
them  ;  (2)  of  the  parts  of  a  score,  with  regard 
to  their  relative  order ;  (3)  of  voices  and  in- 
slrumentfi  with  a  Wew  to  their  greatest  effi- 
ciency or  to  the  convenience  of  their  positions ; 
(4)  of  the  groups  of  pipes  iii  an  organ,  or  of 
the  registers  or  stops  bringing  them  under 
control.     {Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

5.  Mil.  (.PL):  The  marshalling  and  posting 
of  troops  iu  what  the  commander  considers  to 
be  the  most  advantageous  position  forgiviug 
or  receiving  battle.  It  has  this  meauing  in 
such  a  sentence  as  this  .  "  The  dispositions  of 
Garibaldi  were  made  with  his  usual  skill." 

11  (1)  Cmbb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
position and  temper:  "These  terms  are  both 
aiiphed  to  the  mind  and  its  bias  ;  but  dispo- 
sition respects  the  whole  frame  and  texture  of 
the  mind ;  tc7nper  resj'ects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings.  The  disposition  is  per- 
manent and  settled ;  the  temper  is  transitory 
and  fluctuating.    The  diiposif ton  comprehenda 
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the  springs  and  nintivesot*  actions  ;  tlie  temper 
influences  the  actiniis  for  the  lime  being:  it 
Is  possible  and  not  unfrcquent  to  liave  a  good 
disposition  witli  a  bad  tvmper.  and  vice  versd. 
A  good  disposition  nmkea  a  man  a  useful 
inembur  of  society,  but  not  always  a  good 
companion  ;  a  good  temper  renders  him  at:- 
ceptible  to  all  and  peaceable  with  all,  but 
#HseiitiaIIy  useful  to  none  :  a  good  disjwsUiuu 
will  go  far  towards  correcting  tlie  enorfi  of 
temper;  but  where  there  is  a  bad  disposition 
there  are  no  hopes  of  amendment." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  disjwsi- 
tion  and  inclijwtion :  "The  disposition  in  more 
positive  than  tlie  inclination.  We  may  always 
expect  a  man  to  do  thnt  which  he  is  disposed 
to  do :  but  we  cannot  always  calcvdate  upon 
his  executing  that  to  which  he  is  merely  in- 
clined. We  may  indulge  a  disposition;  we 
yield  to  an  inclination.  The  disposition  com- 
prehends the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  tlie 
time ;  the  inclination  is  particular,  referring 
always  to  a  particular  object.  ...  We  should 
be  cjireful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  wlio  shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly. 
When  a  young  person  discovers  Any  inclination 
to  study  there  are  hopes  of  his  improvement." 
(Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

H  For  the  difference  between  disposition 
and  disposal,  see  Di-sposal. 

dlS-po^-l'-tion-al,  a.  (Eng.  disposition ; 
-at.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  disposition. 

t  dis-pdf-i'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  disposition; 
-«i.]    Having  or  endowed  with  a  disposition. 

"  Lord  Clinton  waa  indeed  sweetly  ditpogitioned."— 
Brooke  :  Fool  of  Quality.  U.  160.    {Danies.) 

•  dis-pds'-i-tifvo,  a.-  [Fr.  dispositif;  Ital.  A 
Sp.  dispositivo,  from  Lat.  disposltiis,  pa,  par. 
of  dispone] 

1.  Implying  or  determining  the  disposal  of 
property. 

"The  dUpositive  power,  which  the  throne  always 
carriee  witn  it,  of  alL" — Hoodwin:  Works,  vol.  U.,  pt. 
iv.,  II.  167. 

2.  Disposing,  arranging,  regulating. 

"  HIb  dUpositive  wiftdom  and  power."— fiaf« ;  Oreat 
Day  of  Rrtiffnation. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  natural  disposition  or 
temperament. 

"Not  under  any  lut.^ntionaI  piety,  and  habitoftl  or 
dispositive  ho\iaeBa."—Utthop  Taylor  :  Artificial  Hand- 
KytneneM,  p.  B4. 

Tl  Dispositir^e  clause  : 

Scots  Law :  The  clause  of  conveyance  in  any 
deed,  whereby  property,  whether  heritable  or 
movable,  is  transferred,  either  absolutely  or 
in  security,  inter  vivos  ot  mortis  causa  :  that  is, 
between  the  living,  or  in  view  of  death. 

•  dis-p<^S'-it-ive-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  dispontive  ; 

1.  In  a  dispositive  manner  ;  distributively. 

"  That  ajiiome  in  philosophy  ,  .  .  \a  Ai&o  ditpositlvelft 
verified  In  the  efficient  or  pnxlucer."'— firowne  .-  Vulgar 
Errourt,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  ix. 

2.  In  disposition  or  inclination  ;  from  in- 
clination. 

"  One  act  wonld  make  ni  do  ditpoMtively  whitt  Moeei 
Is  recorded  to  have  done  Uterally."— Boy^e;  Workt, 
Ti.  la 

•  dis-p5^'-it-or.  s.    [Lat] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :    One  who  disposes ;    a  dis- 

JKIS-J". 

2.  Astrol.  :  That  planet  which  is  lord  of  the 
sign  in  which  another  planet  happens  to  be  ; 
in  such  case,  the  furmer  is  said  to  dispose  of 
the  latter.    (Moxon.) 

•  dia-pd^'-6r-f,  *  dis-ptfiij'-or-a^,  s.    [De- 

SPONRARV.)     An  espousal. 

"The  day  of  her  dUj}oaoriet  to  the  prince  her  hos- 
baiid."— fley^iJi;  Life  of  lAiud,  p.  lis.    {baties.) 

dis-pd^-^ess',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possess 
(q.v.).  ;  Fr.  depossider.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  possession,  to  deprive  of 
any  possession  or  occupancy;  to  disseize,  to 
eject,  to  dislodge. 

"These  nations  are  more  than  I;  how  can  I  dis- 
pouens  them  1"  "—fieut.  vil.  17. 

5[  It  is  followed  by  q/j  but /rom  was  formerly 
also  used. 

"  Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 
Over  his  brethren,  and  Quit*  dixpouenx 
Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth." 

AtiUon:  P  /,.,  xii.  2J-9. 

•  2.  To  free  from  being  possessed  by  a  devil. 
**  Ula  dl^poMtsslnft  of  John  Pox  of  s  dive\."—PttlUr : 
Worthies;  Lartcashire. 


dis-po^'^ess'ed*  7>u  par.  or  a.    [Dispossess.] 

A.  -4s  pa.  par. :  (^S(■e  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Put  out  of  possession  ;  disseized. 
*  3.  Fig.:  Having  lost  self-possession. 
"  MtBa  Soaan  .   .    .   stood  also,  ditpotsesaed.'— Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

dis-pos-sess'-ingt  r""-  ?'ft^-.  «-.  ^  s.     [Dis- 

I•os.st;^s.J 

A.  tb  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (.See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbstantii'e : 

1.  The  act  of  jiutting  out  of  possession  ; 
dispossession. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  devil. 

dis-po^-session   (session  as  zesh'-un), 

s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  possession  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  possession  or 
occupancy  ;  disseizing,  ejecting,  dislodging. 

"Rapes,  murders  treasons,  dispossestions,  riots,  art^ 
Teuial  things  to  men  of  hounur,  and  often  coincid'_'iit 
In  high  r-trauits  1  "—Quarles      The  fain-gloriout  Man- 

2,  The  act  of  freeing  from  being  possessed 
by  a  devil. 

II.  Law :  [Ouster]. 
* dis-po^-ses'-sor,  s.    [Eng.  dispossess;  -or.] 
One  wlio  dispossesses  or  puts  another  out  of 
possession. 

"  Likely  to  outlive  all  heirs  of  their  di»po$ie$»ors."— 
Cowley  :  GovermneiH  of  Cromtoetl. 

*  dis-pOSt',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  post 
(q.v,).]  To  put  out  of,  or  remove  from  a  post 
or  position. 

"  This  Soyle  of  sacred  zeale  .  .  . 
Dispotted  alt  in  jv^st. 

Z/iivies:  Holy  Roodr.  p.  12.     [Datriet.) 

* dits-pO'Siire  (sore  as  zhur),  s.     [Eng, 

di-spos(e) ;  -lire.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  power  of  disposing  of;  dis- 
|K)sal,  control. 

"  To  give  up  my  estate  to  hia  ditpoaiire.' 

Jfatsirifer  :  City  iladam,  L  3. 

2.  The  act  of  distributing,  bestowing,  or 
dealing  out. 

3.  Order,  method,  arrangement,  disposition. 

"All  order  and  dltposure," 
Ben  Jonton-:  Epitaph  on  M.  Vincent  Corbet. 

4.  A  state,  posture,  or  condition. 

"They  remained  in  a  kind  of  warlike  dftptwu re."— 
Wotton  :  Reliquia  WottoninniJi. 

*  dis-pra'l§-a-l>le,  "  dis-praij-i-ble,  n. 

[Eng.  <ltsprais(c);  -altJe.]  Unworthy  of  praise 
or  commendation ;  illaudable. 

"  It  is  ditpraitable  either  to  be  senselesa  or  fence- 
\tM-"—Adam»:   WoriJ.  ii.  462.     (Du.pi'-^) 

"  dis-pra'if  e,  *  dls-preise, "  dis-preyse, 

*  dys-preys-yn,  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  despreisier, 
de^risier  :  O.  Fr.  des  =  ha.i.  dw  ~  away,  ai>art, 
and  O.  Fr.  preisi^r,  prisier  =  to  value  ; 
Sp.  despreciar ;  Fort,  desprezar ;  Ital.  disprez- 
zare,  dispregiare  ;  Fr,  depHser  =  \x>  undervalue, 
to  depreciate.]  To  blame,  to  find  fault  with, 
to  censure  ;  to  express  disapprobation  of 

"  He  ,  .  .  ejcnses  tbo  fende  and  di*pre.vKf  God-"— 
Wycliffe:  Select  M'orkt,  lit  163. 

* dis-pra'i^.  s.  [Dispraise,  w.]  Fault,  blame, 
censure,  disapprobation,  reproach,  dishonour. 

"Aught  that  I  can  apeak  in  his  dispraise." 
Sliakeip. :  Two  Uentlemen  of  Verona,  ill.  3. 

^  dis-pra'ised,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dispraise,  v.] 

*  dis-pra'i^-er,  "  dls-prays-er,  s.  [Eng. 
disprais(c);  -er.]  One  who  dispraises,  blames, 
censures,  or  finds  fault. 

"Bowers  of  discorde,  dispmyien  ol  them  thftt  be 
gooA." —Tyndall :   H'orfcM,  p.  19t 

*  dia-pra'is-i-ble^  a.    [Dispraisable.] 

dis-pra  1^-ing,  *  dls-preis-ing,  -pr.  par., 
a.,  ife  s.     [Dispraise.  ii.] 

A.  &  B.  As  j}r.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -is  sJtbst. :  The  act  of  finding  fault  with, 
or  blame  ;  dispraise,  disaiiprobalion. 

"Ouergret  homlinesse  engendreth  ditprciting.'  — 
~~Chaiti-rT :  Tale  qf  Melibeiu. 

*  dis-pra'ls-ing-l^,  adi\     [Eng.  dispraisimi ; 

■ly.]  In  a  dispraising,  censuring,  or  fault- 
finding manner  ;  with  censure,  blame,  or  dis- 
approbation.   (Slutkesp.  :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 


"  dls-prave,  v.t.    [Dkpravk.]   To  depreciate, 

to  d(;piave. 

*  dis-pre'ad,  *  dls-spred',  v.t.  &  i.    l_Pref. 

din,  and  Eng.  spread  (q.v.j.j 

A,  Trans. :  To  spread  in  different  directiona, 
to  expand,  to  display. 

"  Suiiio  holy  miin  ))y  prayer  all  oppnlng  heaven  di» 
/imnds.'        Thomson:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  IL  76. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread  widely,  to  extend. 


"  dis-pre'ad-er,  s.  [Kng.  dispread;  -er.] 
One  wlio  spreads  or  disseminates ;  a  dis- 
seminator. 

"  Ditpreadert   both  of   vice  and   errour."— J/*Wvn .' 
Areop<igUi<:a. 


*  dis-preise,  v.t. 


[DlSI'HAISE.] 

7>ar.,   a.,   Sl 


[DiB- 


*dis  preis-lng.  pr 

PRAIHING.J 

"dis-prej'-U-di9e,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
prejiulice  (q.v.).]     To  free  from  prejudice. 

"Those  will  easllie  be  S"  far  dispr^udiced  In  point 
"       '■   -ifountaffue  :  iienoufeettayet,  pt-li.. 


*  diS'pre-pa  re, 

prepare' i(\.\.).'] 
unlit. 


v.t.      [Pref.   dis,  and  Eng. 
To   render    unprepared  or 


"So  to  ditprepare  them  for  the  kinedora  of  Ood  to 
come," — Bobbes:  The  Kingdom  of  Uarkneu. 


*  dis-preyse,  v.t. 

*  dis -prin  90,  v.t. 


[Dispraise,  v.\ 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  prince 


(q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  reduce  from  the 
rank  or  position  or  appearance  of  a  prince. 

"  I  was  drenclied  with  ooze  and  torn  with  briars, 
And,  all  one  r<ig,  dis/irinced  from  head  to  lieeL' 
Ti-nnytun  :  Princeu,  v.  28,  29. 

*  dia-pri^'-dn,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
prison  (q.v.).]  To  set  free  or  liberate  from 
j'risou  ;  to  release, 

"  dis-priv'-i-lege.  v.t  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
]iriiulj:y€{q.v.).]  To  dei)rive  of  privileges  or 
rights. 

"The  Lord  Bcndamore  haa  lately  diitprieU^ed.  and 
made  subject  to  tithes,  several  of  his  laodii  at  Abby 
l>ore,  Ac  —yura  Cleri  (1661).  p.  11. 

"dis-pri'ze,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  dcsprisier;  Fr.  di- 
priser ;  Lat.  depretio.]  (Depreciate,  Dis- 
praise, v.]    To  depreciate,  to  undervalue. 

*  dis-prd-fess',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng, 
profess  (q.v.).]  To  renounce,  to  cease  to 
profess  or  devote  oneself  to., 

"  Uis  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  dUprofeu, 
Bhe  gathered  up."    .   Spenter  :  F.  <i  ,  III.  xi,  £0. 

*•  dis-prdf -it,    •  dis-prof-yte,  «.     [Pref. 

dijj.  and  Eng.  profit  (qv.).]  Harm,  loss,  in- 
jury, detriment. 

"  To  the^n^at  ditpriifit  of  the  Icing  and  his  realme.'— 
.Speetf,'  Benry  IV,,  bk-  ix.,  cb.  xvi..  {  ^9. 

•  di8-pr6f -it,  •  dis-prof-yght,  v.i.  [Pref. 
dis,  and  Eng.  profit  (q.v.).]  To  suffer  harm, 
loss,  or  injury. 

"  Yet  do  they  rather  loose  than  wyime,  £&11  than 
rne.disprqfyght  than  profyghte."— Bui^./mofff,  pt  IL. 
ch.  va 

•  dis-prof '-it-a-We,  a.  [Pref,  dis.  and  Eng. 
]>yuntable  (q.v.)."]  Unprofitable,  hurtful,  in- 
jurious, detrimental. 

"  HoBt«  gr^nous  and  dUprofitable  to  the  French* 
kyng."— Ball :  Henry  Vil  I.  (an.  I9f. 

*  dis-proof ,  *  dls-proofe,  *  dls-prpffe,  s. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  proo/ (q.v.).]  Confuta- 
tion, refutation,  conviction  or  proof  of  eiior 
or  falsehood. 

"  I  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  Ln  support  of 
one,  or  in  dispruof  of  the  other."— //oyer*. 

•  dis-prop'-er-ty,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
■jiroperty  (q.  v,).]  To  deprive  of,  as  property  ; 
to  dispossess,  to  plunder  of. 

"  He  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleader^ 
IHepropertied  their  freedoraB." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanu*,  IL  L 

dis-pro-pdr'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  En^ 

proportion  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  want  of  proportion  between  two 
things,  or  between  parts  of  the  same  thing. 

"  For  their  strength. 
The  ditproportinn  is  so  great,  we  cannot  but 
Expect  a  fat^l  consequeuce."     Denham :  Sjphy,  t  1. 

2.  Anything  disproportionate  or  out  of  due 
proportion. 

"  ReasoDln^.  I  oft  admire. 
How  nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  ditproportUmi"      Milton :  P.  L.,  vUi.  ift-T. 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  j<^l:  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  I^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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3.  An  abse»)ce  nf  due  i>rnportioii  in  the 
ComjKiiient  purls  of  a  coini'uimU. 

4.  A  want  of  proportion,  Huitabillty,  or  ado- 
qnaey  for  any  puii>Oi)e;  iuadtiiuaey,  disjarity. 

n.  Art :  Au  untrue  sculc  of  jiarts  in  a  work 
of  art  ;  a  prcjionderance  of  colour  or  of  labour 
on  one  portiou  ouly.    (FairlioU.) 

•  dis-pr^por'-tlon,  v.t.  [DispRorouTioN, 
s.]  To  niaUii  out  of  pioj)ortIon  ;  to  disfigure, 
to  defoiTu. 

"  To  disproportion  mt*  lu  every  jwirt." 

tih.,lo-si..  :  8  Henry  VI..  lU.  2. 

^s-pro-por'-tlon-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  dw, 
and  Eug.  proportiiumOle  {q.v.).']  Out  of  pro- 
portion or  liannony  ;  disproportional,  disi)ro- 
portionate. 

"  How  great  ft  TnoTiwterlBhuiuttn  life  Ftnc«  ItcnnBlota 
of sociupro/tortwiiaOlf  jMTla."— Up.  Taylor:  VvntempU, 
bk.  1.,  all. -vl. 

•dis-pro-pbr'-tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
disirroporti-oiHiljli- ;  -i)ess.]  Tin- quality  of  heing 
out  of  projiortion  ;  uusuitJibiiity,  uufituess, 
madeqnacy. 

"  ConslderlDg  .  .  .  the  Incompetency  and  dUproji-ir- 
ttonahTetifies  01  my  strength.'— Hamtnand:  iVvrks. 
vol.  iii.  (A^vt.) 

•^w-pro-por'-tion-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng,  dis- 
jiropo>-tioiiabl(*')  -ly]  'In  a  dis|)ropoi'tionate 
maimer  ;  beyond  or  out  of  proportion. 

"'Wo  have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to 
God  our  denrest  iutercata  in  this  world.  If  wo  couBider 
how  dixpropiirfuiJi'ihli/  great  the  rewiird  o(  our  tuiler- 
ings  shall  he  Ui  &u<ith«r.  '^ruiouon. 

dis~prd-p6r'~tion-^  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  pri'portUnuU  (q.v.);  Fr.  disiiroportionnel.] 
Out  of  proportion  ;  not  duly  proportional  to 
other  things,  or  to  other  fjarts  of  the  same 
body  ;  unsyinmetrieal,  unsuitable,  inadequate. 

*■  It  is  very  dixproportionat  to  the  uuderstauduig  of 
childhood."— /.ocfce;  Bducatlon,  §  159. 

■  dis  -pro  -por  -tlon-51'-  i-ty,  dis-pro- 
p6r-tion-al-i-tie,  s.  [Eng.  dispropnr- 
lional ;  -ity.  ]  A  want  of  proportion  ;  the  state 
of  being  disproportion;il. 

"  The  world  so  is  setten  free 
From  that  untoward  disprtportionalifAe." 

Jfore    Song  of  the  Anil,  III.  ii.  6a 

•dis-pro-por'-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
propvrUo)ud ;  -ly.]  In  a djsi>roportiouate  man- 
ner ;  disproportionably,  unsuitably,  inade- 
quately. 

•  dis-pro-por'-tion-al-ness,  ».  [Eng.  dis- 
proportional;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  disproportional. 

dis-pro-pdr'-tion-ate,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  pT<yport:ionateic\.v.)r\  Out  of  proportion  ; 
disproportional,  disproportioned  ;  unsuitable 
to  something  else  in  bulk,  form,  value  or  ex- 
tent ;  inadequate. 

"  How  can  such  a  cause  produce  ui  effect  so  dispro- 
prntionatef'—OlunvHZ:  Pre-tvixCence  of  SoiUt,  cli.  li. 

di&-prd-pbr'-td*n-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dis- 
proportionate ;  -ly.]  "in  a  disproportionate 
manner  or  degree  ;  out  of  proportion. 

"  That  any  ot  these  sectioos  should  be  disproportion- 
aieiy  short." — Soi/le :   H'orks,  iL  47'*. 

•  dis-pro-por'-tion-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
propirrtioiiate ;  -ne6,s.)  'The  quality  of  being 
disproportionate ;  disproportion. 

dls-pTO-ipbr'-tioned,  a.  [Eng.  dispropor- 
tion; -ed.]  Made  or  put  out  of  projiortion; 
made  disproportionate  ;  out  of  proportion. 

"SljonTd  one  order  dUproportioyied  grow. 
Its  doable  weight  tuuatruin  all  below" 

UoldirrUth  :  The  TraoeUer. 

•dis-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  dis  -  away, 
apurt,  and  propri'tiis,  pa.  par.  of  proprio  =  to 
make  one's  own,  to  approjiriate  ;  proprius  = 
ones  own.]  [AppRorRiATE,  pROPEii.]  To 
witJidraw  from  an  appropriate  or  peculiar  use  ; 
to  disappropriate. 

t  dis-prov'-a-ble,   *  dis-pro' ve-a-ble»  a. 

[Eng.  dlsprov(e)  :  -able.]     That  mayor  c;m  be 
disproved  or  confuted  ;  refut^ibk'. 

"The  uncorruptibleneas  and  inirantability  of  the 
hen-veuly  bodies  18  mure  than  probably  dwprowu6/e." 
—Boyle:   Works,  V.  18T. 

f  dis-prov*-al,  s.  [Eng.  disprotie) ;  -a?,]  The 
act  of  disproving;  disproof,  confutation. 

^8-pr6've,  *  des-preve,  *  dis-preve, 
*  dis-proove,  v.r.    iPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  jjtovc 

(q-v.)-T 

1.  To  prove  wrong  or  false;  to  confute  or 
refute  an  nsKertion. 

"  1  Bpeak  not  to  difprove  what  Emtus  spoke." 

ti/iako»p. :  JuHiu  C<Btar,  iiL  2. 


*2.  To  conviirt  a  practice  of  error  ;  to  con- 
demn as  erroueotiu. 

"TliL'y  iK'hoId  those  things  ditprooed,  dlaannulled, 
andr(-j<'ct«d,  which  use  hoduiado  inamauber  uatural ' 
Uook*r :  A'ccL  PtjlUif. 

•  3.  To  disallow,  to  disapprove. 

"  The  thoughts  of  tliose  I  cainiut  hut  dUprove, 
Who  hiuwdy  lust,  their  thrtlduuie  must  bemone.* 
atirting  :  Aurora,  t^n. 'JH . 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  disprove 
and  to  confute^  see  Confute. 

^s-prdv'ed,  •  dls-preved,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DiSfKOVE.] 

dis-pr6v'-€r,  s.     [Eng.  dlsprovie);  -er.] 

"1.  One  whodisproves.  refutes,  orconfutes. 

*  2.  One  who  disapproves  ;  a  disapprover. 

"The  single  example  that  our  uiinals  have  yielded 
of  two  extrL-iiiea.  witlilu  so  short  time,  by  most  of  the 


sauie  comincnden  and  ditprntfn,  would  reoulrv  no 
slight  intiiii>irlMJ.'—H'(»«<m;  Jleli^.  H'olton.  ;  The  Ouke 
of  Buckingham. 

"  dis-pro-vi'-ded,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
provided  (q.v.).]     Unprovided. 

"  Like  fin  impatient  lutAnlst  .  .  .  altogether  ditpro- 
vid«d  of  strings-' — Boi/le  :  Wort:a.  vi.  40. 

dis-prov-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s,     [Disprove.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  jriaHidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  confuting  or  refut- 
ing ;  confutation,  disproof. 

*  dis-pul'-ver-ate,  v.t    [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 

pulverate  (q.v.).]     To  scatter  in  dust. 

"  ConfoBlon  ahnll  ditpulverate 
All  that  tliis  ronnd  Urbiooler  doth  be^«." 

Daetes  :  JIolii  /Coode.  p.  la     {Davie*.) 

*dis-ptinc^,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  pu.nct- 
(Uiows).]     Impolite,  rude,  discourteous. 

"Stay,  that  were  ditpunct  to  the  ladiea. "— £.  Jomon: 
Cynthia' t  Revelt.  r.  8. 

*di8-piincf,  v.t.  (Lat.  dispunctiis,  pa.  ]»ar. 
of  dispungo  =  to  point  or  mark  off.]  To  mark 
off,  to  erase. 

"  Ttterly  to  haue  pFetennitted  and  diapunct^d  the 
same." — Fox:  Martyn,  p.  646. 

*  dis-pnn'ge  (1).  v.t.  [Lat.  dispungo  =  to 
point  olf ;  pxinctum  =  a  point,  a  mark.]  To 
erase,  to  expunge. 

"  Ttiou  then  thiit  liast  dUpunged  my  score  .  .  . 
Ou  Thee  1  c&lL  " 

Wotton  :  Bg-mii  in  Time  of  Sickneu. 

*  dis-pon'ge  (2),  v.t.    [Disponge.J 

*  dia-pun-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  dis,  and 
Eng,  piinishahlel(i.\'.).\  Not  punishable  ;  not 
subject  or  liable  to  punishment  or  penalty. 

"  No  leasee  of  nny  part  of  the  said  lands  shall  ever  be 
made,  other  than  lenses  for  yetirs  not  exceeding  thirty- 
one,  in  i><j8se3sion,  and  not  in  rt:veisiou  or  remaiuder, 
and  uot  dispanithable  of  waste."— Suk/iT  :  Last  WilL 

*  dis-pUT'-pose,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
purjyose  (q.v.).)  To  turn  or  divert  from  a  pur- 
pose or  aim  ;  to  frustrate. 

"  Seeing  her  former  plots  digpurpnged. " 

Brewer :  Lfn^pia,  v.  1, 

*  dis-por'se,  V.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purse 
(q.v.).]    To  disburse,  to  exjiend. 

"  Bepajnt  of  quhnt  he  s&Il  ai^rie  for,  di»pur$«  or  give 
ant,"— Acts  Charles,  I  (ed.  ISH),  vL  9. 

*  dis-pUT-vey',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
2yurv£y  (q.v.).J     To  strip,  to  empty. 

They  di^urveij  their  vestry  of  such  treasure 
As  they  tuay  syvire.  the  work  now  being  ended 
Demand  their  suiii:^  againa" 

ffei/wQod  :  Troia  Britanica  (1609). 

*  dis-pur-ve'y-an9e,   *  dis-pur-vay- 

aunce,  5.  [Pref.  \?i^,  and  Eng.  purveyance 
(q.v.).]  A  want  of  provisions  and  other 
stores. 

"  Daily  siege,  through  dispurrai/nunar  long 
And  lack  of  rescues,  will  to  parley  drive.' 

Sp-ntcr:  F.  Q..  III.  X.  10. 

*  dis-pur-ve'yed.    *  dis-pur-veied,    a. 

[Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  purveyed  (q.v.).] 
1.  Stripped,  deprived. 


2.  Unprovided. 

dis-pu-ta-bil'-3f-tS^,  5.  [Eng.  dilutable; 
-ity.  ]  Tlie  quality  of  being  disputable  or  con- 
trovertible. 

dis-pu'-ta-ble,  dxs'-pu-ta-ble,  a.    [Fr., 

Irnni  l^at.' disinitabilis.] 

I.  That  may  or  can  be  disputed;  open  to 
dispute,  argument,  question,  or  controversy  ; 
controvertible. 

"Points  of  doctrine  disptifabie  in  schools."— S/tt(« 
Ti-iaJs  :  Edinund  Campion  {ISSll 


"  2.  Given  to  argument  or  controverey  ;  dU- 
putatiouH. 

"  And  I  have  been  all  tbi«  day  to  avoid  him.  He  ii 
too  ditjfotaUs  for  uy  coiupuiy.'— ^VioJIrMzt. .-  Ai  Vom 
Like  Ji.  ii,  fc. 

t  ^»'-pn-ta-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  dispntahU; 
-f(f.s».J  The  qu:iiity  of  being  disputable,  con- 
trovertible, or  opL-n  to  question. 

"  Tlu-ough  the  diiputablentu  and  umramutAbleneM 
of  their  authority."— y.  PMlips :  Long  /•urilatnent 
Aeoiveii, 

*  dis-pu-ti9'-i-tSr,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat 
diSfuto',  on  the  analogy  of  other  nouns  in 
-acitas.]  A  profiensity  or  proneueiss  to  dispu- 
tation. 

"  Lest  they  should  dnll  the  wita.  and  hinder  Uu 
exercine  of  reaM>nihg.{audJabntethe  (/ff/'Ufoc-ltyof  Uu 
nation."— /(/>.  IVurU  :  tfcrm..  Jau  M,  W74,  p.  8S. 

*  dis-pu-ta'-Glous,  a.     [Disputatious.] 

dis'-pu-tant,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  d{s- 

puUjr.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Disputing,  engaged  in  dispa* 
tation  or  controversy. 

"Ataoa^  the  gmve«t  Babbies  dUputant 
On  pouita  and  queifUons  littiug  UuMs'  ctiair." 
JIUtvn:  J'.  II.  iv.  116.  219. 

B.  As  suhst. :  One  wlio  engages  or  taket 
part  in  disputationorcontroversy ;  areasoner, 
a  controversialist. 

"  The  ditptUiinU  .  .  .  bad  DOw  efTectnally  riiulicatad 
him,"— J/acau/«y  .■  /list    Eng  .  ch  xlv. 

dis-pu-ta'-tion,  'dis-pu-ta-ci-on,  'des- 

pU"ta~<si-oun,  s.  [Fr.  disputation;  O.  bp. 
dispuUtcion;  ital.  dlsputazione,  from  Lat.  dis- 
putatio,  from  disputat us,  pa.  par.  ot dtsjnUc.} 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  disputing ;  a  reason- 
ing or  arguing  on  opposite  sides  ;  coutrovereyg 
discussion,  debate. 

"  And  now  to  descend  unto  our  matter  and  ditpt^ 
tacion." — Frith  :  Works,  p.  *. 

2.  An  exercise  in  colleges.  In  which  thoso 

engaged  argue  on  ojiposite  sides. 

*  3.  Conversation. 

*     "I  underBt;iud  thy  kisses,  and  tboD  mine. 
And  that's  a  feeling-  ditputafion." 

HImketp. :  I  JJenry  /r.,  iU.  I 

dis-pu-ta'-tions,   *  dis-pu-ta -cious,  a. 

[As  it'  from  a  Lat.  dispututios'tis,  from  disputa- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  dlfputo.]  Given  to  dispute  or 
controversy  ;  cavilling,  contentious. 

"While  these  disputatious  meddlen  tried  to  wrest 

from  him  his  power  over  the  Highlands. " — ifaeauiag  .* 

Bist.  Eiig.,  ch.  V. 

dis-pu-ta'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  disputa- 
tious'; -ly.]  In  a  disptitations,  cavilling,  or 
contentious  manner. 

dis-pn-ta'-tlons-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dispute 
tious ;  -ness.  The  quality  of  being  disputa- 
tious. 

*  ^[s-pU'-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  disputat{u6) ; 
Eng.  adj.  siitf.  -ive..\  Given  to  disputation ; 
disputatious,  cavilling. 

"  PerhapB  this  practice  might  not  so  easily  be  pei^ 


'  dis-pu  te,  *  des-pnt-en,  *  des-putie, 
*  dys-put-yn,  v.i.  k  t.  [Fr.  disputer;  Prov. 
d<i>putar  ;  Sp.  ii.  Port,  disputar ;  \Va\.  dlspu/- 
tare,  from  Lat.  disputo  :  dis  ~  away,  apart, 
and  puto  —  to  think.] 

A.  IntraTisitive : 

1.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue,  to 
maintain  different  or  opjiosite  opinions  or 
sides  of  a  question ;  to  controvert  the 
views  or  opinions  of  others  ;  to  debate,  to 
discuss. 

"^Vnd  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  tbe  Lord 
Jesus,  and  dUpitttd  against  the  Greci.iUb." — Acts  ix.  £9 

*  2.  To  debate,  to  argue  or  consider  in  one's 
mind. 

"  Thus  she  disputcth  in  her  thought." 

Goicer:  ILSeL 

*  3-  To  discourse,  to  treat. 

"He  desputede  also  of  kj-nde  of  treen.'— 7Veri«a, 
iii.  lU 

4.  To  wrangle,  to  engage  in  altercation. 

"  I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when 
I  arrived."— yoid-fwiWi;  Essays.i. 

5.  To  contend,  to  strive  against  a  compe- 
titor. 

"  Michael,  contending  with  the  devU.  disputed  about 
the  bitdy  of  Moses."— ywde  9. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  contend  about  in  argument,  to  di*> 
cuss,  to  debate. 

"  What  was  it  that  ye  dj/tpufed  betwene  you  by  ths 
waye ? "— Hyc/iJ?"« .■  Markix.  SI 


fite,  f&t,  &re.  amidst,  what,  faU.  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
mt,  wore,  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try»  Syrian,     sa.  oa  =  e;  ey  —  a.    <iu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  contest,  to  controvert,  to  opi>"se,  to 
queatiou  :  as,  a  chiini,  an  assertion,  &c. 

*■  IHjtiJuHnff  the  preropfttive  tti  whlcb  the  klag  l.iid 
claim,  —ilacauhiy :  Hut.  Eng.,  cb.  L 

3.  To  reason  upon. 

"  Dispute  it  like  a  uinii." 

Shakes/}.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

4.  To  call  in  question  the  propriety  or  jus- 
tice of. 

"  Now  I  ftin  aent,  and  am  not  to  (UsptUt 
My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute." 

Drydeii:  Indian  Km/'ttror,  li.  2, 

5.  To  contend  or  strive  for  against  a  com- 
petitor. 

■■  So  dixpiite  ths  priiM, 

Aa  if  you  fougbt  before  fyilaria'a  eyes," 

Dryden:  Indian  Emjjeror,  111.  3. 

6.  To  strive  to  maintain  ;  to  couteud  or 
Btrivfi  for. 

^  For  the  diflTerence  between  to  dispute  and 
to  contend,  see  Contend  ;  for  that  between  to 
disimte  and  to  coiUroi^ert,  see  Contbovert. 

lis-pu'te,  s.     [Dispute,  v.] 

1.  Contention  or  staifft  in  argument  or 
debate ;  controversy. 

"  He  His  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  d/sp"ti?s" 

jaiUon:  P.  Z,,.  vtiL  76,  ?T. 

2.  A  falling  out,  a  difference,  a  quaiTol. 

"Tlio  most  viiileut '  i-<7>"(8S  between  our  Soverelpni 
«jid  tUoir  Paxliameata." — A/acaulaj/:  BitL  Bng.,  ch. 
xviii. 

3.  A  contest  or  strife  against  a  competitor ; 
a  struggle. 

"  Waller  .  .  .  without  any  great  dUpiUe  becomes 
master  of  it,"  —fffjjHn  :  Ilitt.  of  l^csbt/teria/nt,  p,  4S1. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dispute  and 
difference,  see  Difference. 

dis-pu'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dispute,  v.] 

"  dis-put'e-less,  a.  [Eng.  dlspnie:  -tes.] 
Beyond  dispute  or  controversy  ;  indisputable, 
incontrovertible. 

dis-pu'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  disput(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  disputes  or  aignes  on  any 
point ;  a  controversialist,  a  disputant. 

"  Hell  luiy  be  full  of  learned  scrilwa  and  subtle 
di»p^Ueri."—liarrov) :  Sermotis,  vol   iii..  ser.  29. 

2.  One  "ho  calls  in  question  the  right, 
justice,  or  propriety  of  anything. 

diS'PU'-tin^,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dispute,  v.] 
A,  *t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partkip.  adj.  :  (See 
ttie  verb). 

C-  As  sjibst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  arguing, 
cavilling,  or  contending  ;  dis)iute,  contention, 

"  Do  fill  things  witliout  munniiringi  and  disput- 
ings/'—FhU.  ii.  14. 

•  dis-pu'-ti-^on,  *  dis-pu-te-sonn,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  deap-uteisoii,  from  Lat.  disputatio.]    A  dis- 
pute, a  disputation  (q.v.J.j 

"  In  scale  is  Rret  altercacioun 
In  this  matier,  and  gret  dlsputeaoun." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16.T22.  K..72S 

dis-qual-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  qualijkafi07i(q.v.).} 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying  or  rendering  dis- 
qualified for  any  act  or  pt)st ;  the  act  of 
rendering  legally  incapable  or  incompetent. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disqualified  for  any 
act  or  post ;  legal  incapacity  or  disability. 

"  Rendering  plebeians  elieible  na  pontlfiaand  autrurs, 
ftnil  thus  removing  the  last  plebeian  tUsinmlitlcatinn." 
:  Vred.  Early  Rom.  HUt.  (1856).  ch.  xiii..  pt.  ii., 


§38. 

3.  A  vpant  of  qualification. 

"I  must  still  retiiin  the  conaciousnefS  of  those  dia- 

?iinlificafioiu  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  over- 
ook. ' — Sir  J.  Siu/rc. 

4.  That  which  disqualifies  or  incapacitates. 

"A  cordial  reception  of  CiitbollcB  and  Dissenters 
into  the  bosom  of  the  constitution  by  the  extindion 
of  all  dis'jualiflcarions"  —  Anecdotes  <tf  Bp.  Wat^un. 
ii.  la;). 

dls-qual'-i-fied,  *  dis-qual-l-fyed,  pa. 

par.  or  o.     [Disqualify] 


dis-qual'-i 


-qual'-X-f!y,   v.t. 

■"///'/ (q.v.),l 


[Pref.    dis,  and    Eng. 
?"' 

1.  To  render  unfit ;  to  deprive  of  the  quali- 
ties or  qualifications  necessary  for  any 
purpose. 

"  So  diaqualify'i!  by  faf« 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  stat*." 

Hii-ift:  On  /'orh-;/.  a  Uk'tptndy. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  incom- 
petent for  any  act  or  post ;  to  disable,  to 
incapacitate. 

3.  To  declare  disqualified  for  any  purpose. 
H  It  is  senerally  followed  hy  for,  but  occa- 

eiunally /ro)ft  is  found. 


"  The  Church  of  Enirlaud  ie  the  only  body  of  Cliris. 
tians  which  dU-/utilifl<-t  th'ise  who  are  employe.!  t<. 
nre.ich  its  ductrliif  from  slmrlag  In  the  civil  pow.!-, 
Lirtber  than  a«  avuit.tMn."—:iWi/t :  tiacratiu-iUal  Test. 

dis-qual'-i-f!y-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.  [Dis- 
qualify.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siihst. :  The  same  as  Disqualifica- 
tion (q.v.). 

"  dis-quan'-ti  ty,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Bog. 

qwuttitij  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  diminish  the  quantity  or  amount  of ; 
to  lessen.  ,._    ,,       ,    .     . 

Be  then  lieaircd 
By  her,  that  elae  will  take  Die  thing  she  bega, 
A  little  to  dUquatUit]/  your  tmm." 

ifiuik«tp.  :  Lear.  1,  4. 

2.  To  deprive,  as  a  syllable  of  quantity  or 
metriual  value. 

"The  Enirl  of  Orford  .  .  .  found  «nme  atrance  mys- 
tery of  sweetne^B  in  the  ditquaiititied  ayilntilea.' -~ 
Lowell:  Study  Window,  \\  218. 

dis-qui'-et,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
a.  (q.v.)j" 

*  A,  As  adj. :  Unquiet,  uneasy,  disquieted, 
restless. 

"  1  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  d»i<piiet  ; 
The  meat  waa  well  if  you  were  so  content" 

Sh'Oxsp. :  Taming  of  (he  Shrew,  Iv.  1. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  state  of  uneasiness,  rest- 
lessness, or  an.viety ;  disquietude. 

"  This  way  confusion  first  found  brolieD. 
Whereby  entered  inir  dixqmot.' 

Daniel:  Cieupaira  (chorua.) 

dis-qui'-et«  V.t.  fPref  dis,  and  Eng.  quiet, 
V.  (q.v.)]'  To  disturb  ;  to  make  uneasy,  rest- 
less, or  anxious  ;  to  liariuis,  to  vex,  to  fiet. 

"Nobody  feajed  that  Marshal  M;tcMahon  would 
deliver  any  disq11.7ef.ing  message  to  the  Ambassadors.' 
—  Times.  Jan.  it,  1879. 

* dis-qui'-e-tal,  5.  [Eni^.  disquiet;  -a?.]  Tlie 
act  of  disquieting  ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
quieted. 

"At  its  own  fall 
"  Grows  full  of  ipvrath  and  rage,  and  gina  to  fume, 
And  rcii-s.  runl  strives  'gainst  its  disq\i.iet<il.." 
More :  Sowj  of  the  Soul,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  L,  ch.  ii..  §  21. 

dis-qui'-et-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disquiet,  v.] 

dis-qui'-et-er,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet ;  -er.]  One 
who  causes  disquiet  or  uneasiness  ;  a  haiasser, 
a  troubler. 

"The  disqiileter  both  of  the  kingdom  and  church."— 
Bolimhed:  Henry  II.  (on.  IHH). 

*  dis-qui'-et-ful,  a.  [Eng.  disquiet;  ■ful(l).'\ 
Full  of  trouble,  anxiety,  or  uneasiness  ;  caus- 
ing disquiet. 

"  Love  and  pity  of  oursolves  should  persuade  us  to 
forbear  reviling',  aa  dis-jineT/id.  incoiuuiodioua.  and 
mischievous  to  ua." — Barrow :  HerniotiA,  vol.  i,.  eer.  lb. 

dis-qui'-et-ing,  2'r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 
quiet, v.\ 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  jmr.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  uneasi- 
ness or  disquiet ;  the  state  of  bemg  disquieted 
or  uneasy  ;  uneasiness,  anxiety. 

"  That  the  disquieting  of  the  weaker  sort  might  be 
layed  down." — Udal:  Actes  xv. 

2.  That  which  causes  disquiet  or  uneasi- 
ness. 

"  King  Hem-y,  now  in  perfect  peace  abroad  was  not 
without  some  little  disqviclings  at  houxa."~ Baker : 
Benru  l.  (an.  1112). 

*  dis-qui'-et-ive,    a.    [Eng.  di.squi£t ;   -ive.\ 

Disquieting ;  teudiug  to  cause  diaq'iiet  or 
uneasiness. 

*dis-qui'-et-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  disquiet;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  disquieted,  uneasy,  or  anxious 
manner. 

"  He  rested  ditqnietti/  that  night"—  Wiseman. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  disquiet  or  uneasiness. 

"  Treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  ua  dis- 
quietly  to  uui'  graves  "—!^iakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2. 

*  dis-qui'-et-ment,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -meut.] 

Tlie  act  of  disquieting  or  rendering  uneasy; 
disquietude,  uneasiness. 

"  To  the  great  danger  and  disq\i%etin<snt  of  bis  high- 
nees."— ii't<((«  Trials :  MHea  Sindercome. 

dis-qui-et-ness,   •  dis-qui-et-nesse,  5. 

(Eng.  disq^iict :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  st-atc 
of  being  disf|uieted  or  uneasy  ;  uneasiness, 
anxiety,  disquietude. 

.  ••  The  ioye«  of  love,  if  they  sbonld  ever  liut 
Without  affiiction  or  disquiet nesse.  ~ 

Spenser :  r.  «.,  VL  xL  1. 


■dis-qui'-et-OUS,  i'~  [Eng.  disquiet;  •ou8.'\ 
Ciiusiug  disquii;t,  uneasiness,  or  anxiety  ; 
vexing,  harassing. 

"  f.'barglng  thoeo,  to  whom  nhe  speaketh.  thai  no 
nuuiner  of  way  they  be  trouhlemuue  tT  ditqaietou*  to 
her  BpoUik),"-  Expos,  qf  Salomv'tt  Hvng  (1685|,  p.  44. 

dis-qui'-^t-ude,  s.  [Eng.  disquiet;  -^utU.] 
A  st.;ite  of  b.*ing  disquiet,  uneasy,  or  anxious  ; 
disquiet,  anxiety,  uneasiness. 

"  Othem  hurrii-d  to  and  fro,  snd  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
With  niaU  dl»jui«rttde  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  pall  of  a  past  world."         Byroti :  Darkneu. 

dis-qui-si'-tion,   s.     [Lat,   disquisititi,  from 
disquisitiis^  pa.  piu-.  of  disijuiro  =  to  examine 
into  ;  dis  ~  away,  apart,  and  gucero  =  to  seek.] 
*  1.  A  search. 

"  A  dis<fuiriti9n  aa  fruitless  as  solicitous. "—flroc**- 
root  qf  Quality .  i.  82.  {OaHet.) 
2.  A  formal  and  systematic  inquiry  into  or 
discussion  upon  any  subject ;  an  examination 
into  or  treatise  on  the  facts  and  circuinstances 
of  any  matter  ;  a  discourse. 

"  How,  then,  are  ouch  to  be  addressed?  Not  by 
studied  periods  or  co\^  disquitilions."—Uohls7ni(h  :  Tlit 
Bee,  No.  7. 

^S-qui-^i'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  disquisition; 
-al.\  Purtaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
quisition. 

*^us-qui-^'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  disquisi- 
tion; -ary.)  The  same  as  Disquisitional 
(q.v.). 

"  dis-quxs'-xt-ive,  a.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  disquisitimts,  from  disquisitus,  pa.  par.  of 
disquiro.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  disquisi- 
tion or  investigation  ;  fond  of  inquiry  ;  inqui- 
sitive. 

*  d3is-ran'ge,  v.t.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  ram^e 

(q.v.).j     To  throw  out  of  order  ;  to  derange  ; 
to  disrank. 

"The  Englishmen  presently  disra/nged  themselveiL* 
— Bolland:  Vamdefi.  p.  317. 

*  dxs-rahk',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  rank 

tq.V.).j 

1.  To  degrade  from  one's  rank. 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  order;  to  dis- 
turb, to  throw  into  confu.sion. 

"Tlie  French  horse  .  .  .  were  miserubLy  troddet 
down  and  disrnnked  by  their  own  company.  '—Baker. 
Henry  I',  (am  1415). 

*  dxs-i^'-px-er,    V.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 

rapier  (q.v.).]     To  deprive  or  disarm  of  a 

rapier. 

^LS-ra'te,  v.  t.      Pref.  dis,  and  Eng,  rate  (q.  v.).] 
Naut.  :  To  degrade  or  reduce  in  rating  or 
rank. 

"  Defendant  told  him  he  should  disrate  him  to  an 
A.B  ,  and  take  away  his  three  good-conduct  badgea.'— 
IJaily  Tctcffraph,  Dec.  14,  1892. 

dis-rat'-mg,  pr.  par.  &  s.     [Disrate.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  degrading  op  re- 
ducing in  rating  or  rank. 

"  Defendant  never  mentioned  anything  about  th« 
disrati-nq  upon  this  occaaioo. "— /)'rif j^  lelegrapk, 
Dec  14,  1882. 

*dis-ray',  s.  [A  contr.  fonu  of  disartay 
(q.v.).]     Confusion,  disorder. 

"To  come  upon  our  nnnie  .  .  .  and  to  put  It  in  dt^ 
ray." — Holland  :  A  <'anianus  Marcelltnus,  p.  ass.      „..( 

♦dxs-ray",  *dis-raxe,  v.t.  [Disray,  s.]  To 
throw  into  contusion. 

"The  Engliahmen  .  .  being  thus  dirraiedS'—Hol. 
land  :  Camdt-n,  p.  151. 

*  dJS-re'-al-ize.   v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

reaUzc  (q  v.).]     To  deprive  of  reality ;  to  make 
vague  or  uncertain. 


dis-re-gard\  s.  ITref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard, 
s.  (qv^]  A  want  or  absence  of  notice  or 
attention  ;  contempt. 

"That  disrcg.ird  and  contempt  for  the  clergy."— 
Strype  :  Lift-  of  Archbishop  Parker  (an.  ISiia). 

dis-re-gard',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  regard 
v.  (q.v.)]  To  take  no  notice  of,  to  neglect; 
to  ignore,  to  slight,  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard.' 
Macaiday  :  Btst.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
regard, to  neglect,  and  to  slight:  "We  disre- 
gard the  warnings,  the  words  or  opinions  of 
others  ;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their 
precepts.  We  disregard  results  from  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  raind,  we  negUct  from  i. 


D^l«  h6^;  pout,  joTtrl;  cat,  ^ell,  cbonis,  ^hixx*  ben<;li;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbls;  slxx,  as;  expect,  ^enophoxx,  e^st.     ph  »  C 
-oiaix,  -tian  =  shgjx.    -tioix,  -sioxi  =  Bhujx ;  -tioxt,  -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  -^c.  =  b$l,  d^ 
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temponiry  forgetftUness  <ir  oversight.  Whiit 
is  disregarded  is  seen  iiiul  paMsed  over  ;  wlmt 
is  neglected  is  gcniM-ally  not  thouj^ht  of  at  tin- 
time  niqiiired.  What  is  dmegarded  does  not 
strike  the  mind  at  all ;  wliut  is  ntgle^ted enUsiH 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  ttie  eye  .  .  . 
What  we  disregard  is  not  esteemed  ;  what  wc 
iiegUct  is  often  esteemed,  but  nut  sufficiently 
to'  be  remembered  or  pra.'^tised  :  a  child  dis- 
regards the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent ;  he 
TU'(//«<:fc  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been 
prescribed  t/i  him.  Disregard  and  ■ne.gleH 
are  frequently  not  i>ersonal  acts  :  they  respect 
the  thing  more  than  tlie  person  ;  sligM  is  alto- 
gether an  intentional  act  towards  an  indivi- 
dual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often 
from  a  heedlessness  of  temper,  the  conse- 
quence eitlier  of  youth  or  habit ;  we  alight  a 
jierson  from  feelings  of  dislike  or  contempt. 
Young  people  should  disregard  nothing  tliat 
is  said  to  theui  by  their  supi-riors  ;  nor  negUrt 
any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do  ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  wliom  they  owe  personal 
attentioti."    {Crabh:  Eng,  Synon.) 

dis-re-g^rd'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disreqabd, 

dis-rfi-gard'-er,  .*.  lEng.  disregard;  -er.] 
One  who  disr-igards,  slights,  or  neglects. 

"  It[Sorlpture|  hjis,  Bimmg  tlie  wita.  &m  well  celehrv 
tOTB  and  adialrers,  as  di»re>jard«rt.— Boyle  -.  Style  of 
Molt!  Scripture,  p.  174. 

•dl9-rd-gard'-ful.rt.  [F.ug, disregard;  -fulil).] 
Witiioutany  regard;  negligent,  careless,  heed- 
less, regardless. 

'■  fHtregardful  of  our  own  convenience  and  aalety."— 
Shaftttburi/ :  Enquiry  concerning  Virtue. 

•  dis-r€-gard'-ful-l3?^,  i^lv.  [Eng.  disregnrd- 
J'ld;  -ly.]  In  a  disregardful,  careless,  heedless, 
or  regardless  manner ;  negligently,  regaid- 
lessly,  heedlessly. 

dis-rS-gard'-ing*  pr.  jtar.,  a.,  &  s.  [DiSBE- 
OARr,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  <£  partici}}.  adj.  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  stibst.  :  The  act  of  neglecting,  ignor- 
ing, slighting,  or  despising. 

•  dis-reg'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
regular  {ci.v.y  ]*    Irregular. 

"  [laving  mora  dUregular  paAsiona."  —  Eo^li/n  : 
Liberty  i  Servitude. 

dis-rel'-isb,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish,  s. 
(q.v.)] 

L  Literally  : 

1.  A  distaste  or  dislike  of  the  palate  ;  squea- 
mishness. 

"  Bread  or  tobacco  may  be  neglected,  where  they  are 
shown  not  to  be  useful  to  health,  be<»U3e  of  an  indlf- 
(erency  or  disrelish  to  them."— Locke :  Buman  Under, 
ttandinff.  bk.  u  ,  cb.  xxi.,  §  69. 

2.  A  bad  or  unpleasant  taste  ;  nauseous- 
ttess. 

■'  Oft  they  assayed. 
Hunger  and  thirst  conatrsiuiing  ;  drugged  aa  oft 
With  hatefullest  disreUsh,  writhed  tbelr  jaws 
With  Boot  and  cinders  Qlled." 

MiUon  ;  P.  L.,  x.  667-70. 

11-  Fig. :  A  distaste  or  dislike  ;  aversion, 
wtipathy. 

"Men  have  an  extreme  ditrflixh  to  be  told  of  their 
daty."— fiurJte;  Appeal  from  yew  to  Old  Whigt. 

dlft-rer-ish,  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  relish, 
V.  (q.v.).] 
\  L  Literally : 

1.  To  feel  a  disrelish  or  distaste  for ;  to  dis- 
like the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  dista-steful,  unpleasant,  or  nau- 
seous. 

"Savoury  fruits,  of  taate  to  please 
Tiue  appetite,  and  not df*re/ufcthir»t 
Of  necuirous  draughts  between." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  v.  S04JM. 

*  II.  Figurativehj : 

1,  To  feel  8  distaste,  dislike,  or  averaiou 
for. 

"  Ifl  vengeaucp.  which  Is  said  bo  sweet  a  morsel 
That  heaven  resprvea  It  for  its  proper  taste, 
la  it  so  soiiD  disvc/isht  f" 

Drydcn :  Love  TViumphant,  ir.  1. 

2.  To  make  distasteful  or  unpleasant. 

"The  same  anilety  and  solicitude  that  embittered 
the  tursait.  diirelWtes  the  fruition  itae\t"—/i<t<;eri. 

dia-rel'-ish-a-ble,    a.     [Eng.    disrdisk; 
■able.]    Dista.steful 

"The  mat -h  with  tho  Spanish  princess  .  .  .  was  di»- 
reliatiablf.'-Uacket :  Life  of  WUHama.  L  78.    {Davie*.) 

dis-rel'-ished,  pa.  par.  &,  a.    [Disrelish,  t.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  .'la  adjective : 

I.  Distasteful,  unpleasant,  nauseous. 


*  2.  Feeling  a  disrelish  or  distaste;  squea- 
mish. 


dls-rel'-isli-ing,  pr.  par..a.,  &  s.    [Dihrk- 

L.I.SH,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  iia  pr.  par  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  siLbst. :  The  act  of  causing  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste  ;  the  state  of  feeling  a  dis- 
relish or  distaste  for  anything. 

diDs-rfi-mem'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
remember  (q.v.),j  To  forget,  not  to  remem- 
ber.    (Now  ouly  vulgar.) 

"Ill  tbank  you  .  .  .  not  to  dltrememl>0r  the  old 
•Ajing."— /MpW  Crockett. 

dis-renpair',  s.  [Pref.  di»,  and  Eng.  repair 
(q.v.).T  A  state  of  being  out  of  repair  or 
dilapidated. 

"It«  disused  buildhi^^s  are  falling  Into  diirepnir."— 
A.  Grikle.  in  JJiictnillan'i  Mngadne,  July,  lnui,  p.  'l'.l&. 

dJs-rep'-u-ta-ble,  «.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
repntable'iQ.y.).  \  Not  reputable  ;  of  bad  re- 
pule  ;  dishonouring,  disgraceful,  low,  dis- 
creditable, mean. 

"  Whysbotild  you  think  that  conduct  diitreputahle 
in  priests,  which  you  proliablycon«lder  as  laadable  tn 
yoiiraeli  !•"—«/»-  Wataon :  .ipol.  for  the  Bible  («th  ed.). 
p.  tilJ. 

dia-rop'-u-ta-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  disrepntab(U) ; 
•ly.]  Inadisreput,Hble,  disgraceful  or  discredit- 
able manner. 

"PropoBitions  miule  .  .  .  somewhtA  ditreputnblt/."— 
Burk«  :  ConcUiatv/n  trith  A'nerica. 

•  dis-rep-u-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
reputation  \q.v.).}  A  loss  of  reputation  or 
credit ;  disgrace,  dishonour,  discredit, 

"  It  would  bring  a  disreputation  on  his  cause.'— 
Burnet:  Hitt.  fUfonnat ion  {&Ji.  1528(. 

dis-re-pu'te,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  repute, 
s.  (q.v.).]  A  loss  of  reputation  ;  dishonour, 
disgrace,  discredit. 

"  How  studiously  did  they  cast  a  slur  upon  the  king's 
person,  and  bring  his  governing  abUltles  under  a 
disrepute. " — South. 

*dis-re-pu'te,   v.t.      [Dishepute,   ».)     To 

bring  into  disrepute  ;  to  disgrace,  to  discredit. 
"The  Virgin  was  t>etrothed.  lest  hononmble  mar- 
riage   might    be   di*reput€d."—8p.    Taylor:    Life  of 
Chritt,  i..  S  L 

"dis-re-put'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disrepute, 

v.] 

*dis-re-pat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Dis- 

RKPUTE,   r  ] 

A.  &  B.  A.?  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  bringing  into  dis- 
repute or  discredit. 

dia-re-spect',  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  respect, 
s.  (q.v.)J 

1.  A  want  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  rude- 
ne.ss,  incivility. 

"  I  never  had  any  disrespect  to  him  in  my  life."— 
Stan  Trial* ;  The  Regicides  (an.  1660). 

2.  An  act  of  incivility  or  rudeness. 

"  What  la  more  usual  to  warriours  than  Impatience 
of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect  t" — Pope. 

•  dis-re-8pect'»    v.t.      [Pref.   dis,  and    Eng. 

resi>ect,  v.  (q.v.)]  To  act  witli  disrespect, 
incivility,  or  rudeness  towards  ;  to  treat  with 
disrespect. 

"  It  is  true,  I  could  have  given  him  a  latter  place; 
but  in  that  I  should  have  disgraced  the  suiter,  and 
disrespected  the  commander."— Sir  B.  Wotton:  Re- 
mains, p.  £57. 

•dis-re-spect-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  dis, 
and  Eng.  respectability  (q.v.).]  That  which  is 
disreputable  or  low  ;  blackguardism. 

"  Her  taste  for  dlsrespectabiiity  grew  more  and  more 
remarkable."—  Thackeray :     Vanity    Fair,    cb.    Ltiv. 

lliavies.) 

•  dis-re-specf -a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng-  respectable  (q.v.).]  Not  respectable,  dis- 
reptit^ible,  contemi>tible. 

"  Not  only  was  he  not  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  *  respectable ' 
people,  he  was  profoundly  ditrespectable."  ~  MatUiew 
Arnold:  Essays  in  Criticism;  Heine. 

•  dis-re-spect'-Sd,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Disre- 
spect, J'.] 

•  dis-re-spect'-er,  s.    [Eng.  disrespect;  -er.] 

Una  who  treat.s  with  disrespect. 

"Too  many  witty  disretpect«rt  of  the  Scriptures."— 
Boyte:  Works,  li.  295. 


dis-r^-spect-fol,  n.  [Kng.  di»rapect: 
-/'*/(0. ]  Wanting  in  respect;  showing  dlsro- 
Bpect ;  uncivil,  rude,  irreverent. 

"Qnlok  to  resent  any  disrespectful  uentloD  of  bta 
nauie."— J/ocau^y .  Hist.  Kng.c\k.  zxUI. 

dia-re-spect'-ful-l^,  a<io.  [Eng.  disrespeet- 
fid  I  -ly.]  lu  a  disrespectful  manner;  with 
disrc.s]>ect. 

"He  bad  spoken  disrespectfully  of  their  Mkjestlea.* 
—Mnatulay     Hilt.  Eng.,  ch.  xvilL 

difi-re-8peot'-fjil-nes8,  s.  [Kng.  disrespect- 
ful ;  -mess.]  The  quality  of  being  disrespect- 
ful ;  a  want  of  respect. 

'  dis-re-spSot'-ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  it  t.    [Dia- 

KKH1*K<_T,  V.\ 

A,  fi  "R.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  treating  with  di»- 

renpect. 

'dis-re-spect-Ive,  a.  [Eng.  disrespect; 
-ife.)     Disrespectful,  irreverent 

"  A  dlsrespectips  forgetfulneu  of  Thy  merclet.  ~— Ap. 
ffaU :  IMiUMiuy  fl. 

'  dis-rev'-^p-^nye,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis.  and  Eng. 
reverence  (q.v.).]  To  tre.'it  with  irreverence  or 
disrespect. 

"  To  we  hla  maleatye  disreuereno9d.''—Hir  T.  Mort : 
Work*S.  p.  227. 

dis-ro'be,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  robe 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trangitive  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  strip  of  a  robe  or  dress,  to  an- 

dresa,  to  uncover. 

"  When  they  had  the  witch  disrobed  qnlgbt." 

Spenser  .  P.  <i  .  t  vUL  tf. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To   strip    or    divest   of    any    external 
covering. 

2.  To  divest,  to  deprive,  to  ftee. 

"  Who  wUl  be  prevaUed  with  to  disrobe  him*elf  U 
0Dc«  of  all  his  old  opinions  T'—Zocit«. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  take  otT  a  robe  or  dress. 

"  Pallas  disrobes :  her  radiant  veil  untied." 

Pope :  Homers  Iliad,  r,  »ot. 

dis-rob'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Disrobe.] 

dis-rob'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disrob(e) ;  -er.]  Ona 
who  strips  another  of  his  robes  or  dress. 

'■  IHsrobert    of   gypsiea."  — Oayton.'    Xotes    on  Doss 

dis-rob'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  8.    [Disbobe.J 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj. :  Used  or  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disrobing  :  as,  A  disrobing  room. 

C.  As  siibst.  :    The  act  of  taking  off  tiia 
robes  or  dress. 

•  dis-root',    v.t.       [Pref.   dis,   and  Eng.  rooi 

(q-v.).] 
I.  Lit.  :  To  tear  up  by  the  roots. 

"Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  graft*?*!  here." 

Teratyson :  Princess,  i'u  401.  30L 

n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  tear  or  force  away  from  its  foundation. 


2.  To  throw  out  of  the  seat,  to  unseat. 

"When  neither  cnrb  would  crack,  girth  break,  ooc 
diff'ring  plunges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew." 

Plet.  *  Shakesp. :  Ttoo  Koble  KiTttmen.  v.  ^ 

dis-POOt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  disroot ;  -er.\  One 
wlio  roots  up  or  eradicates  anything. 

dis-root'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Diseoot.] 
A.  tSt  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jiarticip.  adj. :  (Sea 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  tearing  up  by  the 

roots  ;  the  state  of  being  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

•difl-r^t,  *dls-rowte,  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  d&f- 
router  ;  Fr.  derouter.]  To  rout,  to  throw  into 
confusion. 

"  They    served    for    good    use    to    disrovte    tbeir 
enemies.'— Taylor.-  B'orAei  (1680),  p.  S«. 

*  ^LS-rud'-der,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
rudder  (q . v, )    To  deprive  of  a  rudder  or  helm. 

'  dis  rul'-i-lj^,  *  dis-rewl-i-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
disruly  ;  -ly.]  N^ot  according  to  rule  or  order  ; 
in  an  irregular  or  disorderly  manner. 

*dis~rul'-^,  'dis-rewl-y.  a.  [Pref.  dU, 
Eng.  rtil{e),  and  sufT.  -y.)  Unruly,  irregular, 
disorderly. 


^te.  nit.  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute.  onb.  ciire.  unite.  o«r.  rule,  f^ ;  try, 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pH, 
SjNiAa.    8B.  »  =  «.    ey^a.    qu  =  lcw* 


disrupt— dissect 
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*di»-riipt',  «.  (I.at.  disraptus,  pa.  par.  of 
disTUTHpo  ~  to  break  in  pieces :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  mmpo  =  to  break.]  Torn  asunder, 
rent,  broken  in  pieces,  severed  by  disriiptiou. 

•  dis-r&pt',  v.t.  [DisttOPT,  a.)  To  break  in 
pieces,  to  tear  or  rcml  aMunder. 

'  dis-rupt'-cd,  7KI.  par.  or  a.    [Disrupt,  v.] 

^s-rupt'-mg,  i'r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disrupt,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (8ee  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  Bursting,  breaking,  or  tearing 
asunder. 

2.  GeoL  :  When  i^ineous  matter  forces  ita 
way  through  the  stratitted  rocks,  and  fills  up 
the  rents  and  fissures  so  made,  it  is  termed 
disrupting. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  i»rocess  of  burst- 
ing, breaking,  or  tearing  asunder. 

dis-riip'-tloii,  3.  k  a.  [I,at.  disruptio,  from 
disruptus,  pa.  par.  o(  disrumpo.] 

A*  As  siibstatUivc : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1 .  The  act  of  breaking  asunder,  or  of  tearing 
in  pieces. 

"Th©  bag  became  wutire  as  before  disruption."— 
St  trch:  Light  of  Nature,  pt.  IL.  ch.  xxiii. 

3.  The  state  of  being  brokenortornasunder. 

"Thle  necures  them  from  disrupfUm.  which  thev 
would  l>e  iu  ilauger  of.  ui>on  a  sudden  stretch  or  con- 
tortiuit"— flay. 

3.  A  breach,  a  rent,  a  dihiceratJon. 

"  If  rnging  winds  Invivde  the  atnioaphere, 
Their  force  iU  curious  ttxture  cannot  tear. 
Nor  mftke  ditrupti-jn  iu  tim  threads  of  air. " 

Blackrnor,' :  Crentlon. 

U.  Ecctesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  rending  of  a 
church  in  twain  or  asunder,  with  more  or  less 
of  noise  or  commotion,  or  the  rendmg  of  a 
Church,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  from  the  State. 
(Sec  the  example. )  The  expression  is  a 
geological  one,  and  calls  up  the  image  of  rocks 
split  or  shattered  by  eartliquake  action  or  by 
a  volcanic  outburst.  It  is  a  stronger  word 
than  secession,  the  latter  term  denoting  such 
a  withdrawal  from  a  religious  body  as  to 
leave  its  numbers  little  diminishtjil,  whilst  a 
disruption  implies  the  departnn-  of  so  large 
a  part  of  a  church  as  to  leave  it  very  seriously 
shattered,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  is  especially 
applied  to  the  large  and  highly  influential 
secession  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scodand  which  took  place  on  May  18,  1843. 

Henry  Vlll.  was  |)ersonaIly  a  potent  factor 
In  bringing  about  the  English  Kefonnation, 
and  when  the  great  cliauge  took  place, 
the  form  into  which  the  new  arrangements 
moulded  themselves  was  that  at  which  he  had 
aimed — viz.,  to  substitute  the  royal  lor  the 
papal  supremacy.  In  Scotland,  at  tlie  great 
crisis,  first  the  government  of  the  Queen- 
regent  Mary  of  Guise,  and  then  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  sided  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  Reformers  therefore,  after  achieving  the 
great  change  against  the  opposition  of  the 
Government,  felt  free  to  constitute  the  future 
Church  according  to  the  model  which  they 
deemed  the  most  scriptural  and  best.  They 
claimed  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  witJi  the  State, 
on  the  footing  that  the  latter  should  be 
supreme  in  secular  and  the  former  in  spiritual 
matters.  This  was  the  royal  supremacy  in 
matters  civil  only. 

After  the  revolution  of  1688  re-constituted 
the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  on  what  most  of  its 
adherents  deemed  a  not  un.'satisfactory  basis, 
it  sank  into  a  lethargic  state  (the  reaction 
against  the  protracted  excitement  of  the  two 
previous  centuries),  itu  affairs  being  direct'Cd 
by  the  "  Moderates,"  a  party  of  repose  and 
not  of  movement.  The  excesses  of  the  tlrst 
French  Revolution  rr<Jely  awaking  the  Church 
from  its  slumber,  gnre  new  life  to  an  an- 
tagonistic party,  zealous  and  deviated,  called 
the  Evangelicals.  From  being  opposed  to 
the  r»ractice  of  intruding  unacceptable  minis- 
ters on  congregations,  they  were  frequently 
called  also  *' Non-intrusionists,"  whilst  the 
Moderate  party  were  mostly  supporters  of 
patronage.  The  reaction  caused  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  imparted  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  Evangelicals,  and  in  1834 
they  became  dominant  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

On  May  27  of  that  year  the  Church,  on 
the  motion  of  Lord  Monerieff,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
who    could    not    himself    propose    it,    not 


being  a  memlwr  of  that  Assembly,  passed 
the  **  Veto  Act,"  giving  a  congregation 
authority  to  reject  the  patron's  presentee  if 
they  deemed  him  unsuitable  to  their  circum- 
stances. Two  days  later  this  was  followed  by 
a  Chapel  Act,  which  accorded  to  ministers  of 
Cliapcls  of  Ease,  or  quoad  sacra  charges,  as 
they  were  often  called,  the  same  rights  as 
parish  ministers.  The  majority  of  the  Church 
believed  that  they  had  the  power  txi  pass 
these  measures  without  consulting  the  State, 
and  it  was  a  series  of  subsequent  decisions  on 
the  part  of  Her  Moijesty's  judges,  declaring 
them  illegal,  which  ultimately  produced  the 
disruption. 

In  1835  Lord  Kinnoul,  patron  of  Auchter- 
arder  Church,  prosecuted  the  presbytery  of 
that  place  for  having  refused  to  take  on  trial 
a  presentee  of  his  "  vetoed  "  by  the  congrega- 
tion. On  March  8.  18.S8,  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  a  majority  of  eight  to 
five,  gave  judgment  essentially  in  the  patron's 
favour,  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  3,  1839. 
confirming  the  decision.  The  Church  now 
abandoned  the  "temporalities."  consisting  of 
the  stipend  and  the  "manse"  (minister's  offi- 
cial residence)  at  Auchtt?rarder,  and  flattered 
itself  that  jiroceedings  in  that  quarter  were  at 
an  end.  Meanwhde.  other  cases  arose  at 
Lethendry,  at  Marnoch,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie,  and  elsewhere,  each  bringing  the 
Church  into  closer  and  more  dangerous  con- 
fliet  with  the  civd  power.  Nor  were  the 
Auchterarder  troubles  at  an  end.  An  action 
for  damages  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the 
presentee  had  been  raised,  and  carried  from 
the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
whicli  on  August  9,  1842.  decided  it  against 
the  Church.  Thus  mnch  of  the  "  Veto  Act." 
Next  of  its  companion  piece  of  legislation. 

In  1840  a  case  arose  at  Stewarton,  in 
Ayrshire,  designed  to  test  the  legality  of  the 
boon,  conferred  on  the  quoad  sacra  members 
by  the  Chapel  Act  of  1834,  and  was  decided 
against  tlie  Church  by  the  Court  of  Session 
again  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  five  judges, 
on  Jan.  20,  1843.  This  deeision,  which  was 
never  appealed  against,  jToduced  a  deadlock 
in  the  Assembly  of  184::.  the  Evangelical 
party  believing  that  the  Court  was  incom- 
plete if  the  qiiiiad  sacra  ministers  were  absent ; 
and  the  moderate  party  that  its  decisions 
would  be  rendered  illegal  if  they  were  pre- 
sent. Apj'CJils  to  successive  governments  to 
legislate  had  also  been  made,  but  in  vain. 
Ihe  Kev.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  retiring  moderator, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  therefore  read  and  tabled  a  protest, 
after  which  he  moved  towards  the  door.  All 
who  agreed  with  the  protect  followed  him 
from  the  house.  A  deed  of  demission  was 
afterwards  signed  by  474  members.  Among 
the  seceders  were  all  the  niissionai-ies  to 
India,  to  Africa,  and  to  the  Jews  scattered 
abroad.  The  great  secession  now  described 
constituted  the  *■  Disrui)tion."  {Buchanan  : 
Ten  Years'  Confiict.) 

"  In  the  event  of  our  (!■  eruption  from  the  Stat*  ,  ,  . 
unl  are  looking  for  a  freat  impulse  from  the  i)igruj>- 
tint,  when  it  actually  takes  mace."— fir.  Ciialmers  k 
Mr.  Lennox,  April  19.  1843,  iij  Eanyui  :  Life  qf  Chal- 
mer».  iv.  833. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or 
which  resulted  from,  the  reuding  asunder  of 
rocks,  of  churches,  &c,,  as  the  Disnipiiwi 
controversy. 

dis-rupt'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  disrupt ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  disruption  ; 
rending,  tearing,  or  breaking  asunder. 

"Coiled  wrought  iron,  which  from  its  pliant  and 
flbroUB  character  ia  capable  of  checking  aud  counter- 
acting any  suddenly  disruptife  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Bteel."  —  Cowe/fs   Technical   Educator,   pt.    li 

p.  -JIT. 

2.  Produced  by  or  consequent  on  disruption 
or  tearing  asunder. 

*  dis-rfipt'-iire.  v.t.    [Pref.  dis  (intens.),  and 

Eng,  rupture  (q.v.).]  To  tear  or  rend  asunder, 
to  break  in  pieces. 

*  dxs-rupt'-iire,  s.      [Disrupture,    v.]     A 
rending  or  tearing  asunder  ;  disruption. 

*  dis-riipt'-iired,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Disrcp- 

TURK,  v.] 

*  dis-rilpt'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 
rupture, v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  ndi. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  tearing,  rending, 
or  breaking  asunder  ;  disruption. 


"dis-safe.  *dis8alfl;  a.  [Pref.  dts,  and 
Eng.  safe,  saij}  (q.v.).]     In.sccurity,  danger. 

'•  QuhiU  wald  he  think  to  luff  hyr  our  the  lalff. 
And  other  quhUI  he  thochton  hl.t  dUaiiff." 

WaUac«.  T.  SU. 

*  diss'-as-sent,  v.i.      [Pret  dis,  and   Eng. 

assnit,  V.  (q.v.).J     To  dissent. 

■  He  for  himstlfe  und  the  remanent  of  the  PrelatM 
dimiLMtnitit  thereto  almpliclter."— AeirA :  Uitlory.  p.  87. 

*  diss'-aa-sent.  s,  [PreC  dis,  and  Eng.  assent, 
8.  (.q.v.)J     Dissent. 

"  Add  to  this,  Or  reasonB  Ite  glviu  of  thatr  distauent 
approvln  he  the  Commijatoneris."— .,i»pp7id.  Aeu 
CK'i*.  I.  (l8Uf,  T.  677. 

dis-sat'is-f&c'~tion«  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
sati.K/o.ction  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being  dis- 
satisfied ;  discontent ;  a  feeling  of  something 
wanting  fco  complete  one's  wish. 

"The  amhltious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  la 
subject  to  much  uneasineea  and  dUsatitif actum,'— 
A  ddiaon ;  Spectator. 

If  For  the  difference  between  dissatisfaction 
and  dislike,  see  Dislike. 

*  diS-Sat-is-f^'-tor-l-neSS,  s.  (Eng  dis- 
satisfactory ;  -iiess.)  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
satisfactory ;  a  failure  or  inability  to  give 
Sittisfaction  or  content ;  unsatisfactoriness. 

"Their  poorness,  emptiness,  lusufflcieucy.  ditaati^ 
fai-torineu."  —  Ball  :  ContempL,  vol.  li  ;  Uappineu. 

*  dis-sat-is-fa.c'-tdr-jr,  a,  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  satisfactory{(\.\'.).'\  Failing  to  give  satis- 
faction ;  causing  disconteut  or  dissatisfaction ; 
unsatisfactory. 

"  An  HDBwer  very  diuatUfactory'—ParHamentarw 
Biat. ,  Charlea  II.  (an.  1678|, 

dis-S&t'-is-fied,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Dissatisfy.] 
dxs-s&t'-is-fy,   v.t.      [Pref.   dis,   and   Eng. 

satisfy  (q.v.).j 

1.  To  fail  to  satisfy,  to  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations of. 

"  One  after  one  they  take  their  turu3,  nor  hare  I  ooa 
eepied 
That  does  not  alackly  gu  away,  as  if  diaaatixfted." 

K'OTdsteorih  :  Star^gaxert, 

2.  To  make  discontented,  to  displease. 

"  No  clasu  was  more  diuati^d  with  the  Revola- 
tion." — Macauiny :   Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  ilij. 

*  di3-s&t'  ia-fy-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  ii  s.    [Dis- 

a.\T13F\'.  1 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  .■^xbst.  :  The  act  of  making  dissatisfied 
or  discontented. 

'  dis-S^V-age,  v.t,  (Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
savage  (q.v.).]  To  raise  from  the  state  of 
savage  ;  to  civilize. 

"Thoae  wllde  kingdomee  .  .  . 
Which  I  diasavaged  and  made  nobly  civilL" 

Chapman  :  C<9tar  A  Pornpey.  L     [Uavie*.) 

*  dias-a-Ten'-tiire,  s.    [Disadventure.] 

'  dis-soat'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
scatter  (q.v.).]     To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

"  The  l>roken  remnants  of  ditacattrred  power." 

l>aniet :  Civil  War$,  vi. 

*  diB-se'a-^on.  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
season  (q.v.).]     To  spoil  the  flavour  of. 

"  By  mixing  with  the  Nilus  dixtecuon  hla  waten.*— 
Sandya :  Travel*,  p.  106.    {Davies.) 

*  dis-se'at,  v.t.  [Pref,  dw,  and  Eng.  ital 
(q.v.).]     To  remove  or  eject  from  a  seat. 

"This  push 
will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  uow." 

ahakexp.  :  Macbeth,  t.  S. 

dis-Seof ,  V.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissectvs.  pa.  par.  of 
dlsseco  =  to  cut  up  :  dis  ~  away,  apart,  and 
S€co  =  to  cut ;  Fr.  dissequer ;  Sp.  discecar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  cut  up,  or  in  pieces,  to  disjoint. 

"  Slaughter  Is  now  diastcted  to  the  full." 

Drayton:  Battle  of  AgincOUTt. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  H.  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  divide  and  examine  minutely  iuto  t^ 
composition  of ;  to  analyze. 

"This  paragraph,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word 
throughout.  I  have  dissected  forasampli.  '—ACerburg. 
*(2)  To  punish. 

"  Yet  1 1d  Luctlius  never  feared  the  times: 
But  lashed  the  city,  and  d'.uected  crimes.' 

Dryden  :  Persiut,  Bat.  1. 
n.   Technically: 

1.  Surg.  :  To  diinde  or  cut  up  an  animal 
body,  according  to  certain  rules,  for  the  piu> 


boU,  b^;  poiit.  JiJ^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  -  zhun.  -cions,  -tloos,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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dissected— disseminated 


pose  of  examining  tJic  structure  and  use  of  its 
Bcveral  p.irts  ;  or  tci  disL'ovcr  the  cjiuse,  sourtre, 
or  seat  of  any  morbid  atteclion  of  the  tissues, 

■■  On  diurrtinn  tlie  head,  the  bniln  !s  found  to  be 
overelmrifed.'— /''irmcr  ;  D^moniaa  of  the  NtwTtMta- 
ment,  ch.  t,  Ber.  9. 

2-  Coniin:  To  porfoiin  the  duties  of  a  dis- 
Bectini,'-t'lerk  (q.v.). 

B.  TTansitive : 

Ord.  lAinff.  (t  Anat. :  To  cut  up  or  divide  a 
boiiy  lor  tlie  purpose  of  t-xarniniug  tlie  struc- 
tun:-,  use,  &c.,  of  the  several  parts. 

dis-Sect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [DisSECT.] 

A.  .'I5  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  culjcr.tivc  ; 

I.  Ord.  iMTifj, :  Cut  or  divided  into  pieces. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Surg.  :  Cut  up  or  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  structure,  use,  i:c.,  of  the 
several  j^arts. 

•■  The  (i)i.tpriiitB  and  impressioiib  of  diaeftsea  In  di- 
veni«  ItodicB  diuect^."— Bacon  :  On  Learning,  bk.  iv.. 
oh.  il. 

2.  Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  divided  into  g. 
number  of  narrr)W  stripes  or  seKnioiit. 

"IHiaectfl  ftpplit*  to  leavea  with  rxUatine  varia. 
tiou,  hii^ln^  numerous  narrow  dlvlalonB."— /Ju«o«r  ; 
Bo('t»u.  5  U8. 

dissected  map.  An  educationnl  device 
to  tt-ach  jit'o-raphy.  A  map  is  pastr-<i  on  to  a 
thin  hoanl  or  veneer,  and  thus  mounted  is 
sawn  ajtart  into  pieces,  following  the  national 
lines  of  demarcation.  The  pieces  being  mixed, 
ingenuity  and  study  are  required  to  lit  them 
.  all  together  in  order. 

•dIs-sect-X-We,  a.    [Eng.  dissect;    -able.) 
Th:it  may  or  can  be  dissected. 

"Keill  has  ref^koned  up  In  the  human  body  fonr 
hundred  and  forty  sis  muflcles  (ti4seetibl€.'' ~  Paley,: 
Jfatural  Theoln^y,  ch.  Ix. 

dis-sect'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Dissfct.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing 
Into  iiieces. 

2.  Fig.:  Theactof  examining  into  minutely, 
or  analyzing. 

II.  Surg. :  The  act  or  science  of  anatomical 
dissertioM. 

dissecting'Clerk,  s. 

CmnhL  :  A  cleric  in  a  large  wholesale  estab- 
lishment, wliose  duty  it  ia  to  pick  out  and 
enter  the  items  in  an  invoice  according  to  the 
departments  of  the  business  to  which  they 
belong,  so  that  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  any  particular  department  can  be  ascer- 
taiuet'  at  any  moment. 

dissecting -forceps,  s. 

Annt.  :  A  pair  of  long  tweezers  used  in  dis- 
aectiui,'. 

dissecting-knife,  s. 

^(iu(.  .-The  knives  of  the  Egyptian  em- 
balmers  were  of  an  Ethioitic  stone,  probably 
flint.  Herndotu.'*  describes  tliem.  A  flint 
knife  was  also  used  by  the  Hebrews,  Egyp- 
tians, and  Ethiopians  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  circumcision.    [Knife.] 

dissectingniicroscope,  s. 

An'U.  :  A  niicroscojie  with  rack  adjustment 
for  focus,  spring  clips  to  holil  the  object-slide, 
movable  arm  for  canying  tlie  lenses,  used  for 
anatomical  and  botanical  investig-ations.  Be- 
neath ilie  eye-glass  is  a  gutta-percha  stage  and 
a  circle  of  glass  illuminated  by  a  miiTor  below. 

diS'Sec'-tion,  5.    [Fr.  dissection;    Sp.  di^^se- 
cion;  It'll,  dissezione,  from  Lat.  dissectus,  pa. 
par.  of  diiiser-o.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  cutting  up  or  dividing  into 
pai-ta. 

"  ThL-re  must  he  -mtiny disxi'ction$  made  In  the  qoarry 
and  iu  the  tiinlwr." — .Uilton:  ArenpttgUica. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

•*  I  mrule  divers  accurate  rf/jwvrforw  of  the  eyes  of 
Jiuile»."—Dcrham :  Phyrico-Theology,  hk.  It.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  examining  minutely  or  analyz- 
ing. 

"  So  tme  and  so  perfect  a  {^uecUan  of  hamui  kind." 


*  (2)  A  minute  or  single  part. 

"  Al)  hJB  klndueuen  In  their  several  dluectioru  fully 
commendable."— Si<i)(«tf;  I  office  of  I'oi^ic,  p.  6M. 

n.  Snrg.  :  The  act  or  science  of  cutting  np 
or  dissecting  an  animal  or  vt'g<;t;ible  bod,\  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  structure  and 
use  of  Its  several  organs  and  tiflsues. 

IIL  Anat.  :  The  disuct-tion  of  the  human 
body  for  jiurposes  of  science  was  ordered  by 
Ptoicmy  Philadclphus  in  the  college  of  Alex- 
andria. He  even  authorized  the  \1visectiou 
of  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Herophi- 
lu8  of  Cos  was  among  the  first  of  the  profes- 
sors in  this  great  school  of  medicine.    [Ana- 

TU5IV.] 

dis-seo'-tor, «.  [Eng.  dissect :  -or.]  One  who 
dissects  ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  anatomy;  an 
anuUmiiKt. 

"  A  df«tgnT  OT  pafnti-r,  a  dfut^fnr  or  An^toutM."— 
OreotiftUl     Art  Qf  Emb'tlmi'ig.  \<    I". 

dis-se'ize, dis-sei^e,  * dis-seaze,  v.f.  [Fr. 

dessuisiT.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  strip,  to  divest,  to  de- 
prive. 

•■Hed<«ef*«ihim«elf  of  alle,  yald  It  toSir  Jon." 
Hobert  Uc  firuntte.  j'.  £60. 

2.  Law  :  To  deprive  of  the  seizin  or  poHses- 
siou  of  ;  to  dispossess  wrom,'fully. 

"  Hia  ancient  p»triiuouy  which  bU  family  bad  been 
ditselzrd  of.  '—Locke. 

dis-se'ized,  pa,  par.  or  a.    [Disseize.] 

dis-seiz-ee',  s.    tFng.  disseiaie);  -ee.] 

Law :  One  who  is  deprived  unlawfully  of 
the  possession  of  an  estate. 

^LS-seiz'-in,  s.    [O.  Fr.]   [For  def.  see  extract.] 

"  Wlien  a  inan  invades  the  poestanion  of  another, 
and  bv  force  or  eurpripe  turns  him  oot  of  the  occuiis- 
tlon  of  lijs  laudii.  [tliisj  ia  termed  a  uUxizitt,  beiiif  a 
deprivation  of  the  actual  neisij'.  or  corporal  freehold 
of  the  lands,  wblcb  the  tenaat  l^efore  enjoyed." — 
BlacktUtne :  Cominent..  bk.  li..  ch.  13. 

dis-sei2-ing,?>r.  par.^  a.,  &  .■'.    [Disseize.] 
A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
Law  :  The  same  as  Disseizin  (q.v.). 

dis-seiz'-or,  *  dis-seis-er,  s.  [Eug.  dis- 
seise) ;  -oj-.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  deprives  another 
unlawfully  of  what  is  his  right. 

"  Thou  .  .  .  art  dUieiser  of  anotht^r'a  light." 

Dragon:  Butotu   H'ar.  bk.  ML 

2.  Law:  One  who  unlawfully  deprives  an- 
other of  the  possession  of  tin  estate. 

'•The  law  hath  been  that  the  dfueltar  could  not 
re-enter  withont  a<^tion.' — Hciden  :  Ithut.  of  Urugton'i 
Poiu-Olbion,  Bong  xvii. 

dis-selz'-or-ess,  s.    [Eng.  disseizor;  -ess.] 
Law :  A  woman  who  unlawfully  deprives 
any  person  of  possession  of  an  estate, 

*  dis-seiz'-iire,  *  dis-seis  nre,  s.  [Eug. 
di^iz(e) ;  -u.r&.\  The  act  of  disseizing  another  ; 
disseizin. 

"To  take  revenge  for  .  .  .  the  diwewwrca.  which  liis 
hided  enemies  had  made  in  his  lands  there.' — :ijjeed : 
Senrjf  IU..  bk.  ix..  ch.  ijl..  i.  47. 

dis'-sel-boom,  5.  [Dut.)  The  pole  of  an 
ox-wagon.     (South  African.) 

*  dis-self ,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  self 
(Li.  v.).  1  To  put  one  beside  oneself ;  to  stupefy. 

'•  This  shivering  writer  that  my  soule  henums, 
Freezes  uiy  senses,  and  disirlfa  me  so." 

^tjloi^ster :  The  Tiojjhie^,  1,116.     (Davie$.) 

*  ^LS-sem'-biU,  a.  [A  eorruj^tion  of  Fr.  des- 
habille.}   Untiressed,  unclothed. 

■'  W:ill.iee  statur.  off  gretnea,  and  off  hycht, 
Wua  jugyt  thua.  he  discretioun  off  rycht. 
That  sjiw  hini.  bath  Uissembill  and  iu  weld  ; 
ix  quartaris  large  he  was  in  lentb  indeid." 

H'aHaM,  U.  1.924. 

*  dis-sem'-bla-We,  a.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 
semhlable  (q.v.).]     Unlike,  dissimilar. 

"'  All  buinaine  things,  lyke  the  Silenea.  or  duble 
images  of  Alcibiades.  have  two  faces,  miicli  alike  and 
distemblabte."—Horia  £ncom.  by  Chaloner.  E  s, 

*  dis-sem'-blall9e  (11,  s.  [Eng.  dissemblie); 
•ance.]    The  act  or  power  of  dissembling. 

■'  I  wnnted  those  old  in^tnimenta  of  atate 


•  dis-sem'~blance  (2),  5.  ["Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  sembla7ux{q'.\.).'}  An  unlikeness,  or  dis- 
similarity. 

"Nor  can  there  be  a  greater  dmembl^nre  between 
one  wise   man  and  another.' — OAorn« .  Advice  to  a 


dis-aem'-^le,   v.t.   ft,  x.      10.   Fr.  dlnenOAgr, 

Fr.  dissiviuler,  from  Lat.  dissinulo  =  to  dis- 
simulate, Ui  conceal :  dis  =  away,  aiiart.  «ad 
Simula  —  to  pretend  ;  8p.  di^i-mulaT;  Ital.  <ti»- 
<ini  u/are.] 

A.  Transitivt : 

1.  To  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  really 
is  ;  to  hide  undt^r  a  false  appearance ;  to  oiji- 
guise,  to  conceal. 

'■  They  ihould  have  either  dtu^mbted  tlielr  df» 
pleasure,  or  oiwiily  declared  th*  true  reuMiiu  for  it"— 
SlacauUiy :  ifut.  Eng.,  ch.  xvili. 

•  2.  To  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not ;  to 
feign. 

"  IHuembting  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betjajr." 
Druden  :  Siffitmonda  &  liuUcardo,  24S. 

•  3.  To  imitate. 

"  Tlie  gold  din^mbr^d  well  their  yellow  hair." 

lirydrn  :  Virgd  ;  AhxeUl  vilL  871. 

*  4.  To  disguise,  to  make  unrecognixiible. 

"  ni  put  it  [a  uownj  on.  and  I  will  datemblc  lojrwlC 
Int.-— /Sh'ikfsp.  :  Twtfych  Night,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intranaitivt: 

*  1.  To  give  a  false  appearance. 

"  Wliat  wlck«d  and  dluemlAing  ghua  of  mine 
Made  me  i-umiiare  with  Hermti's  sjihcrj-  eynet" 
Sluiketp.:  iiidntmmmr  Nighi't  Oreutn.  IL  S. 

2.  To  assume  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite ;  to  conceal  or  disguise  one's 
real  thoughts  under  a  false  exterior. 

"Slie  was  far  too  violtnt  to  flatter  or  to  4iCMniM«."— 
Macaulay :  HUt.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

^  For  the  difference  lietween  to  dusemUe 
and  to  contra/,  see  Conceal. 

dis  sem'-bled  (bled  as  beld),  pa.  par.  or  a, 

[DiSSRMEI.e.] 

dis-sein'-bler»  s.  [Eng.  dissembl(e);  -er.} 
One  who  dissembles  or  conceals  his  real 
tlionglits  or  oiiiuions  under  a  false  esterior ; 
one  who  feigns  what  he  does  not  tliink  or 
believe  ;  a  hypocrite, 

"Those  very  diuembU-ri  whose  vlllany  had  brought 
disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name."— Jtf'toau^K.-  Sitt. 
Eng..  ch.  ii 

1  For  the  difference  between  dissemhler  and 

hyjKxrite,  see  Hypocrite. 

dia-sem'-blmg,jw.7)c'r.,T.,  &s.  [Dissemble.] 
A.  •&  B.  -fls  pr.  2'ar.  d:  j/artictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  disguising  under  a 
false  api'earaiice ;  dissimulation. 

"  Which  some  that  art  of  wise  diwrnbling  call." 

Davenant :  Gondib<rrt.  bk.  iii.,  c  L 

2.  The  assumption  of  a  liaise  character  J 
hypocrisy. 

Of  excellent  dissetn'l/Ung.' 

Sfiakesp. :  A  titony  4  Cleopatra,  i.  & 

dis-sem'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dissembling  ; 
'hj.\  In  a  disseiiibling  manner  ;  with  disaima- 
lation  ;  hypociitically. 

"  And  yet  dixsembUmly  he  thoughts 
To  daliye  and  to  j-lav." 

Drnnt:  Borace.  bk.  L,  nL  •. 

dis-sem'-i-nate,  v.t.  &>  i.  [Lat.  disseminatuSf. 
pa.  par.  of  dissemino  =  to  saitt-er  seed  ;  dis  ^ 
away,  apart,  and  semino  =  to  sow  seed  ;  semen- 
=  seed  ;  Fr.  dissemi)ter  ;  Sp.  dlseminar;  ItaL 
disseminare.] 

A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  scatter  abroad,  to  disperse. 

"  Some  plants  are  diMfuinated  generally  overth» 
globe."— BaJ/owr;  Bfftany.h  1.1*2. 

2.  To  publish,  to  circulate. 

"Thepai>er3  .  .  .  were  rf(«sem!rta(«t  at  the  pabllc 
charge."— J/acai*?<iy:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch,  vi. 

3.  To  sow  the  seeds  of ;  to  sow  as  seed. 

"  Swept  with  a  woman's  neatness,  breeding  else 
Ct-intAi^on.  and  disaeminatiitg  detith  " 

Cowper  :  Task,  iii.  616.  617. 

4.  To  scatter  as  seed  ;  to  spread  abroad 
with  a  view  to  growth  or  proii;igation  ;  to 
circulate. 

"How  can  it  be  that  a  naughty  quality sbonM  be- 
moreaptto  be  dissetninated  than  a  good  one?" — Bidhop- 
Taylor  ;  Originat.  Sin,  ch,  vi.,  a.  1. 

5.  To  spread,  to  diffuse,  to  circulate. 

"  There  is  a  nearly  uniforui  and  constant  fire  or  heat- 
ditscinmated  throughout  the  body  of  the  earth." — 
W(y*dward. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  spread,  to  be  diffused. 
dia-sem'-i-nat-ed,  pa.   par.   or  a.     [Dis- 

SE13IINATE.] 

A-  -45  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Scattered,  spread,  or  circu- 
lated about. 


fate,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether :  we.  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd,  sdn ;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce=  e.    ey  =  a.   ou  =  kw. 


disBeminating— dissenter 
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2.  Min.  :  Occurring  in  small  portions 
scattered  about  or  tliroiiyli  some  otiio-  sub- 
sUiice. 

dis-sem'-m-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Uis- 

StSlINATK.) 

A.  «fa  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partlclp.  adj. :  (See 
the  vei-b.) 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  scatteiing,  spread- 
ing, circulating,  or  difl'ubing ;  disseuiiiia- 
tion. 

"TbedUseminttin/r  of  heresies  and  tufufliHR  of  pre- 
judices."—^um'iivnc^  -  Fundan^titiil*. 

tdis-sem-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  disseminotio, 
from  disseminatu^,  pa.  par.  of  dissemino ;  Fr. 
diss^lnatioii ;  Ital.  diiyseminazione.] 

1,  Tlie  act  of  disseminating,  spreading,  or 
circulating  with  a  view  to  growth,  advance- 
ment, or  propagation. 

"By  the  diuominntiott  of  8]>eculative  notious."  — 
Horslej/  :  .Speech  on  Stwe  Trade. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  widely  spread  or 
diffused, 

"Though  now  at  the  greate.'tt  diataiice  from  the  be- 
glciJiug  uf  erruur.  yet  we  are  .ilniost  lost  In  Its  dii- 
Mtttin.ttion." — Browne  :   Vuli/ur  Erroun. 

3  PmiMtgati'jn  by  means  uf  proniulu'atiOD  ; 
a  spreading  abiuad  of  doctrines  or  opinions. 

'"dis-sem'-i-na-tive.a.  [Eng.  disseminat{c) , 

1.  Tending  to  disseminate  ;  disseminating. 

2.  Easily  disseminated  or  spread. 

"Tlie  efiViet  of  heresie  is,  like  the  plague,  Infectiona 
KoA  'liKsemiiiafive."—lip.  TayU/r  :  liule  qf  Conscience, 
WL  iv..  cli.  i. 

dJS-sem'-i-na-tdr,  s.  [Eng,  dis3emi-nai{e) ; 
-or.\  One wlio  disseminates  orspreads  about ; 
a  circulator. 

"Men.  velicmeutly  thirsting  after  a  name  in  the 
world,  linpe  to  acquire  it  by  beiii;,'  the  Uiiaeminators  of 
nu\L'l  doctrines." — M-rre  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

dis-Ben'~3ion»    *  dis-cen-oi-oun,    *  dis- 
sen-ci-oun,  *  dis-sen-ci-uxn,  s.  Lat.  dis- 
seimo,   from  dissensus,  pa.  par.  of  di'^sentio  = 
to  differ  in  opinion  :  di^  —  away,  apart,  and 
stntio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Fr.  dissension  ;  Port. 
dis9eni;no :    Sp.  disenslniL;   lUii.  disseiizioiie.] 
Disagreement  of  opinion  ;    discord,    couten- 
"Kon,  difference,  qnarrel,  strife ;  a  breach  of 
friendship  or  concord. 
"  'Sow  j'lin  your  bauds,  and  with  yoitr  hoDde  your 
lu-.'vrti, 
That  no  dlssention  bindiiT  povemment." 

.'ituikt-Kp. .  3  Uetiry  VI.,  iv.  6. 

^  Cnibb  thus  discriminates  between  d'\s- 
sensioii,  contentioJi.  and  discard  :  "  A  collision 
of  opinions  produces  dissensioTi  ;  a  collision  of 
interests  produces  conUntioii ;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord.  A  love  of  one's 
own  oi^tinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension; 
selfishness  is  the  main  cause  of  contention ; 
and  an  ungoverned  temper  that  of  discord. 
Dissensiu7i  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  com- 
munities of  men  ;  contention  ami  discord,  to 
individuals.  ,  .  .  Dissensimi  tends  not  only 
to  alienate  tlie  minds  of  men  from  each  other, 
but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society;  conte7i- 
tion,  is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy, 
and  many  e\'il  pa-ssions  ;  discord  inten'up'ts 
the  progress  of  tlie  kind  atfpctions,  and  bars 
all  tender  intercouise."  (Crahb  :  Eng.  Hynon.) 

*di8-8en'-sious, ""  dis-sen -tious,  a.  [Eng. 

dissent;  -ious.]  Disposed  t"  dissi'iision  or  dis- 
cord ;  quarrelsome,  coiilentiftus,  factious, 
seditious. 

"  You  dlssejistmu  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poijr  itch  of  your  opinion, 

Make  jouraelvea  scaljs." 

Shakesp.  :  CorioJanus,  i,  1. 

•  dis-sen  -  sious-ly,  *  dis-sen-tious-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  dissensions ;  -ly.]  In  a  quarrel- 
some or  factious  manner. 

"  Ko  more  tlie  ^ods  dissentioiisly  impluy 
TlieLr  hiKli-housBil  iiowora." 

CUnpman :  lloiner ;  Iliad,  bk.  ii. 

dlS-sent',  *dis-sente,  v.i,  [Lat  dissentin 
=  to  difter  in  opinion  ;  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
sentio  =  to  feel,  to  think  ;  Sp.  disentir ;  Ital. 
dxsazntirt.'\ 

I.  Ordlnanj  Langiiage : 
1.  To  ditfer  or  disagree  in  opinion  ;  to  be  of 
•  different  opinion  ;  to  hold  opjtosite  views. 
*■  Maht-e  had  uo  leisure  to  dissmt." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wan,  bk.  v. 

Tf  It  is  followed  hy  from. 

'"There  are  many  opiiiione  in  which  multitudes  of 
men  ditS'-nl  from  U3.  who  are  as  good  and  wise  as  our- 
Belves."— Addison :  .•<pprt,ttor. 

*  2.  To  be  of  a  different  or  contrary  nature. 


"  We  ai'e  a  general  a^eeuieut  in  the  suvret  opiuion 
of  men.  tliat  every  man  ought  ti  oinbnicw  the  religion 
which  Is  true,  and  to  ahtiu,  as  hurtful,  wliatever  dio- 
Bentoth  fruiu  it.  but  Ihiit  most  which  doth  fartheat 
dissent  "—Booker  :   Kcd.  I'vliti/. 

IL  Eccles. :  To  difler  on  points  of  doctrine, 
rites,  or  government,  from  an  established 
church  ;  not  to  conform. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  dissent  and 
and  to  dijfcr,  see  Differ. 

•dis-sent'  (1),  s.    [Descent.] 

dis-sent'  (2),  s.    [Dissent,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  difference  or  disagreement  of  opinion. 

"  Hadst  thou  bceu  firm  niid  rtxod  in  thy  dissfnt. 
Neither  had  I  tronstrrossed.  nor  th'iu  with  me." 
MiUmi:  /'.  /,..  ix.  1.160,  1.161. 

2.  A  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 

*  .3.  Contrariety  or  opposition  of  nature  or 
qualities. 

■ '  The  dissents  of  the  menstrua)  nr  strong  waten  may 
hinder  tlie  incorporation,  as  well  as  the  dissfnt  of  tlie 
metals.  Therefore  whero  the  monHtma  aie  the  siiiue, 
and  yet  the  incorporation  foUowetb  not.  the  dissent  is 
in  the  metals."— fl«con, 

II.  Eccle-s.  :  The  piinciplesof  the  Dissenters  ; 
the  body  of  Dissenters  collectively. 

*  dis-sen-ta'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dissentaneus, 
fjom  disscntio.]  Disagreeing,  inconsistent, 
discordant. 

"  Being  dissentnTieotui  and  repugnant  to  the  common 
humour  .-mil  genius  of  mankind.'— fiarrow;  Serinoiu, 
VoL  ii..  aer.  15. 

*  dxsksen-ta'-ne-ous-ness»  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
sr II ta n emis ;  - n i^ss. ]  Disagreeableness,  con- 
trariety.   (Ash.) 

*  dlS-sent'-a-nj^,  a.  [Lat.  dissentaneus.] 
Dissentaneous,  disagreeing,  inconsistent. 

■■  The  parts  are  not  discrete,  or  dissentany,  ioT  both 
conclude  not  putting  aw;iy.  and  consequently  in  such 
a  form  the  proposition  is  ridiculous."— J/t/roTi.'  Tetra- 
chordon. 

TI  In  some  copies  the  reading  is  dissentary. 

*  dis-sen-ta'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  disseni ;  'ati/)n.] 

Disagreement,  discord,  dispute,  dissension. 

'  ■  To  leave  their  jars. 
Their  strifes,  disscntacions,  aud  all  civil  warres," 
Browne;  Brit'innia's  P-istoral*.  bk.  ii..  s.  2. 

dis-sent'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dissent;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  dissents,  disagrees, 
or  differs  from  another  in  opinion;  one  win) 
holds  or  expresses  different  or  contrary  views. 

"  They  will  admit  of  matter  of  fact,  and  acree  with 
dissenters  in  that;  but  did'er  only  in  assfguUig  of 
reasons, "— toctot. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.,  Law,  £c.  :  One  who  dissents 
from  the  Established  Church.  It  is  indirectly 
suggested  that  he  or  bis  ancestors  once  lic- 
longed  to  it ;  the  term  then  is  not  commonly 
applied  to  the  Jews,  who  never  have  adhercil 
to  the  Established  Church  of  En-land.  Nnr 
is  it  commonly  used  of  Roman  Catholics,  for 
they  never  dissented  from  the  Protesfcuit 
establi.shment :  it  was  the  ancestors  of  those 
now  in  that  establishment  who  dissented  from 
tliem.  The  seeds  of  dissent  in  England  were 
sown  almost  as  early  as  the  Reformation, 
tliough  they  did  not  grow  to  maturity  till 
lony  afterwards.  As  was  naturul,  there  were 
a  more  conservative  and  a  more  revolutionary 
party  among  those  who  at  the  Reformation 
quitted  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
former  were  willing,  if  not  even  desirous,  to 
retain  many  of  the  old  ceremonies  ;  the  latter 
were  eager  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  to  reduce 
worslii])  to  its  i)ri.->tine  simplicity.  The 
former  may  be  called  the  Anglie;in,  the 
latter  were  well  known  as  the  Puritan  jiarty. 
K'Mther  intended  to  dissent  fi'om  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  each  wished  that  its  views  miglit 
be  embodied  in  the  formulas  of  the  Church. 
subserii)tion  to  whicli  would  then  be  required 
from  all  who  nspired  to  be  clergymen.  There 
was  a  certain  natural  congruity  between  Ang- 
licanism and  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
monarchy  ;  and  one  as  obvious  between  Puri- 
tanism and  republicanism.  The  restoration 
of  Charles  IL,  in  16(50,  was  then  an  event 
eraineuLly  favourable  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
Anglican  party,  and  tlie  enforcement  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  took  place  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day  (August  24),  1662,  necessi- 
t.ited  the  withdrawal  of  their  opponents  from 
the  est;iblislnnent.  The  Puritans  did  not, 
however,  desist  from  preaching,  and  legis- 
lative efforts  to  destroy  their  inlluence  w.re 
but  jiartially  successful.  One  of  these  was 
the  Five  Miles  Act,  passed  in  1665,  which 
forbade  these  clergymen  to  come  within  live 
miles  of  any  "  Corporation "  where  they  had 


preached.  Their  followers  also  were  struck 
at  by  otlier  laws.  The  Corjioratian  Art,  pitssed 
in  1662.  forbade  any  one  to  be  elected  to  oflice 
in  a  corporate  town  unless  he  had  taken  the 
siicrament  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Eslab- 
lishcd  Church  ;  and  the  'lest  Act,  passed  in 
ltf73,  required  that  all  civil  and  military 
officers  undej-  government  sliould  tflkc  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  funn  of  the  Eng- 
llsli  Church  ;  and  there  were  otlicr  disabilities 
besides  these.  After  some  interested  efforts 
at  conciliation,  attempted  by  James  1 1,  in  the 
latter  part  of  Iiis  short  reign,  the  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  legnliZi'd  the  worsliip  of  dissenters 
and  gave  them  secnrily  against  bcin"  niolesied 
in  carrving  it  on,  but  other  disabilities  still 
reniaiiieiL 

In  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  two 
distinct  views  as  to  Church  government  had 
been  entertained  by  sections  of  the  jiarty,  one 
pi>rtion  bi?ing  Presbyterian  and  the  other 
Congregational  or  Independent.  M'hen  jier- 
manently  separated  from  the  Establishment, 
these  ultimately  became  two  religious  denomi- 
nations, differing  chiefly  as  to  Church  govern- 
ment. The  Baptists  had  always  been  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  thus  a  third  dissenting 
denomination  was  perpetuated.  The  Quakers 
also  deemed  themselves  distinct  from  others, 
and  so  a  fourth  dissenting  body  came  into 
existence. 

In  the  eighteenth  centur>'  Methodism,  which, 
with  kind  treatment,  would  have  remained  in 
the  Church  of  England  and  galvanised  it  into 
life,  became  practically  a  dissenting  denf)riiina- 
tion,  though  with  pn'oclivities  to  the  E.^tah- 
lishment  which  have  not  yet  passed  away. 
There  was  a  necessity  for  the  Unitjirians  to 
form  a  distinct  organization  from  others  ;  for 
the  points  of  difference  between  them  aud  the 
other  Protest;int  dissenters  were  of  a  very  im- 
portant character.  As  dissenters  increased  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  power,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  shoidd  feel  galled  by  the 
religiousdisabilities  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  attempt  by  agitation  to  procure  their  re- 
moval ;  those  who  did  so  were  often  denomi- 
nated political  dissenters,  which  was  intended 
as  a  term  of  reproach. 

When  toleration  began  to  be  better  under- 
stood than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eiuly  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sUites- 
men,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Euglantl,  made  common  cause  with  dissenters 
in  seeking  the  removal  of  their  religious  dis- 
abilities ;  and  in  1828  the  Test  and  C'  rporation 
Acts  were  repealed.  In  1836  dissenters  were 
allowed  for  the  lirst  time  to  be  luavried  in 
their  own  places  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar'a 
otlice.  In  1868  Church-rates  were  rendered 
optional  instead  of  compulsory.  In  1871  Uni- 
versity Tests  were  abolished.  In  1S80  dis- 
senting ministers  were,  for  the  first  time, 
allowed  to  officiate  iu  parochial  burying- 
grounds. 

The  early  dissenters  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  religious  establishments  ;  their  descendants, 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  became,  mauv  of 
them,  opposed  to  the  very  principle  of  an  es- 
tablishment, and  the  agitation  wliich  resulted 
from  these  views  was  considerable  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  passing  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  anti-establishment 
pai'ty  being  called  Voluntaries.  Then  the  con- 
troversy lulled  for  a  time.after  whicli  it  broke  out 
anew,  tliough  not  with  the  first  intensity,  aud 
in  May,  1S44,  an  Association  arose  called  the 
'•Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control  :"  a  lengthened 
ap]>ell;ilion  generally  curtailed  into  the  Libera- 
tion Society  (q.v.).  Its  aim  is  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Churches. 

In  the  year  1662,  the  Act  of  Glasgow  exi^elled 
nearly  400  ministeis  from  the  Scottish  Est^ib- 
lislied  Church,  and  during  the  twenty-six 
dreadful  years  that  succeeded,  the  Cameronians 
became  a  distinct  body.  In  16S8,  the  Presby- 
terians, who  held  sentiments  nearly  identical 
with  tliose  of  the  English  Purit;ins,  became 
again  the  Established  Church,  and  their  oppo- 
nents, who  agreed  in  views  with  the  AngHc;ins 
of  the  south,  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  dissenting  denomination. 

The  operation  of  the  patronage  law  of  a.d. 
1712  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  tlie  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Seceders,  in  1733;  the  founder 
of  the  Relief,  in  1752  ;  and  the  Non-Intrusion 
party,  who  afterwards  became  the  Free  Church, 
in  1343.  The  descendants  of  the  first  two, 
now  most  of  tiiem  in  one  denomination  called 
the  United  Pi-esbjlerian  Church,  are  volun- 


h&i,  bo^;  poiit,  j6t^1;  cat,  cell,  chorns,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
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taries ;  aii<]  in  the  north  as  in  the  south  a 
HtroTiK  anti-estabUHhuiunt  party  exiats.  A  cor 
n^lionding  one  has  aritten,  and  is  daily  hc- 
coniins  Htrou;;er,  in  th«  Free  Church.  The 
word  Dissenter  doutj  not  ap|tly  to  tlie  United 
St«tP8,  in  which  th*!ie  in  no  Kr*tabli«h«-d  Clnin  li; 
nor  hiuj  itii|p|die<l  to  IndiinJ  wince  1S71,  tlie  diile 
of  its  diB-i?rtt;il)lishni''iit..     [KsTArn.isnMKST.] 

^  For  the  difference  between  dissenter  and 
heritic,  see  Hkhetic. 

^diB-sent'-er-Jt^m,  s.  [Eng.  dissenter;  -ism.] 
Tlie  spirit  or  principles  of  dissent  or  of  dis- 
senters. 

"The  Hhop-keeping  DiMrMterUm  ot  CwUngford"— 
AtrK.  (Hiphara :  Salem  riia}Kl,  ch.  ill. 

•  dis-sent'-er-ize,  v.t.  [Enft.  dissenter;  -ize.) 
To  maUe  or  conveit  to  be  a  dissenter. 

"  They  became  wholly  liidtvldiL'iIiKed  and  Mmi- 
diMenUrlZ'>a."-Bp.  WUbtir/orcc,  in  Life,  1.,  128. 

dis-sen'-ti-ont  (or  tlent  a-s  shent),  a.  &  5. 

[Lat.  disscnt'iens,  pr.  par.  of  disseutio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Disagreeing  or  diUcring  in 
opinion ;  iiolding  or  expressing  contrary  views. 

"  One  distenti^nt  voice  waa  to  be  heard  tu  our  tKland.' 
—JUacnul<i!/  :  llUt.  Eng..  ch.  xil, 

B.  As  snbst.  :  One  wlio  disagrees  or  differs 
in  opinion ;  one  who  holds  or  expresses  con- 
trary views  ;  a  dissenter. 

'■  Two  strong  pioteata,  however,  signed,  the  lint  V>y 
twenty-seven,  tlie  seocuid  by  twenty-one  diuenlientt. 
— AlacnuUiy  :  Ilitt.  Kng.,  clu  xix. 

dls-sent'-ing,  pr.  par.,  cl,  &  5.    [Dissent,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-Is  adjective : 

L  Old.  iMTifj.  :  Differing  or  disagreeing  in 
opinion  ;  liolding  conti-ary  views. 
II.  Ecclesiastmd  : 

1.  Differing  or  dissenting  on  points  of  doc 
trine,  rites,  or  government,  from  the  estab- 
lished church  ;  nonconformist. 

"  Many  of  the  diutntini}  i-Iergy  of  London  expreesed 
their  concurrenoe  in  these  cbaJltable  seDtiments." — 
Macaulai/  :  lligt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

2.  Belonging  to  or  used  by  a  body  of  dissent- 
ers :  a.s,  A  disse^iting  chaitel. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  holding  or  ex- 
pressing contrarj-  opinions  ;  dissent,  disagi'ee- 
ment  of  opinion. 

"  And  if  my  diaenHtifft  at  any  time  were  ont  of  er- 
TOXa."—King  Charles:  Eikon  SatUike.  ch.  vi. 

2.  Eccles. :  Tlie  act  of  separating  or  dissenting 
from  an  established  cburcli. 

dls-sen'-tlons,  a.     [Dissensious.] 

* dis-sent'-ment,  s.  [Fr.disse-ntiment.]  Dis- 
sent,  disagieenient.. 

"  Among  other  things,  the  distenfmenf  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  meeting  about  Earlstoon's  going 
abroad,  was  very  diecoaragm^,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  much  coDt«ntioD  and  di^-laion." — Cotu^nd.  qf  Soci«- 
tie«.  p.  31. 

^LS-sep'-i-ment,  s.  fLat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  sepimentKm  —  a  partition,  a  division  ; 
sepio  =  to  fence  or  hedge] 

1.  Bot. :  A  division  in  the  ovary;  a  true  dis- 
86)  iient  is  formed 
when  the  cari>els  arc 
so  united  that  the 
edges  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  ones  by 
their  union  form  a 
septum.  Each  dis- 
sepiment is  formed 
by  a  double  wall  or 
two  liiminffi :  when 
the  carpels  are  jila  ced 
side  by  side,  true  dis 
sepiments  must  bt 
vertical  and  not  hori- 
zontal. A  spurious 
or  false  dissejiiment 
1b  formed  when  the 
divisions  are  not  joined  by  the  union  of  the 
edges  of  contiguous  carpels.  They  are  of1i.n 
horizontal,  and  are  then  called  Phrogmat-'i. 
In  the  Crnciferae  tliey  are  vertical. 

"  The  axis  unit«d  to  the  parietes  by  diisepitnents."— 
Balfour:  Botany,  H*o. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  used  in  a  restricted  sense 
to  designate  certain  imperfect  transverse  par- 
titions which  grow  from  the  septa  of  mnny 
corals.  They  are  incomplete  horizontal  jilates, 
which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  septa, 
atretching  from  one  septum  to  another,  and 
more  or  less  interfering  with  the  continuity  of 
the  loculi,  and  breaking  them  up  into  a  series 
of  cells. 


I>lSSt:PIMENT. 
,  Section  of  Ovarj'  of  Crocxja- 
2.  Fhragmata  of  Cassia. 


*dis-sert',  v.i.  [LA.  disserto  =  to  debate, 
to  discuss.]  To  discourse,  to  discuss,  to  treat, 
to  debate. 

"  Whom  once  I  heard  dU§erting  ou  the  topUk  of 
nligloii."— i/arrij  .'  DiaUigmi  concerning  J/appineu. 

•  dis'-ser-tate.  v.i.  [Lat.  dissertalus,  pa.  par. 
ufdissertu.]   To  discouiTjc,  to  discuss,  todisseit. 

dis-ser-ta'-tlon,  s.  ILat.  dissertal'w,  from 
dissertatus,  pa.  jmr.  of  disserto;  Fr.  dissertation ; 
^p.  disertacion ;  ltn\.  dUsertazione.] 

1.  A  discourse  ou  any  subject ;  an  argument, 
a  discussion. 

"  In  R  certutne  dlistfrtation  had  once  with  Blaster 
Cbeeke."— .?/»«•(£ ;  Kdttard  VI.,  bk.  ix..  ch,  xxli. 

2.  A  di-squisition,  treatise,  or  essay. 

"  Plutarch,  in  liis  dUtertution  upon  the  I'lMtin,  quutifi 
an  tnatance  ot  Uomcr'H  Jud^iont  in  closing  a  ludlcruiu 
scene  with  decency  and  luBtniction,"— /iroonw .-  On  tim 

OdffMf]/, 

%  For  the  difference  between  dissertation  and 
essay,  see  Eh.sav. 

•  dis-ser-ta  -tion-al,  o.  [Eng.  dissertation ; 
■al.]  Peitaiuin;,'  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
sertation ;  disquisitional. 

•  diS'Ser-ta'-tlon-ist,  s.  (Eng.  dissertation  ; 
•ist,]  One  whn  composes  a  dissertation  ;  an 
essayist,  a  dissertator. 

•  dis'-ser-ta'-tdr,  s.  (lAt.,  from  disscrtatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  disserto.]  One  who  composes  a 
dissertation  ;  a  (liscourser. 

"  Our  dig  ert4ttor  learnedlv  arg^m.  If  these  tx*oka  lay 
ontoucbed  and  unntlrrcd,  they  mu^tt  h'xve  mouldi-red 
a.WB.y,' ~  Sayle  :  On  HmUUy't  PluilarU,  p.  114. 

•  dissert -1;^,  adv.    [I^iskrtlv.1 

•  dis~ser've,  v.t.  (Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  sen^ 
(q.v.)  ;  Ft.  rf^sscri'ir.]  To  do  a  disser\'ice  to  ; 
to  injure,  to  hurt,  tx)  prr^judice. 

"The  objection  will  as  much  disaerve  the  caiute  wf 
the  Church  of  Rotne."—S>iarp :  Sm-mons,  vol.  viL,  ner.  4. 

•  dis-ser'ved,  jw.  par.  or  a.    (Dissf:rve-] 

•  dis-8er'-vi9e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dessenice.]  'An 
injury,  detriment,  or  jirejudice  ;  an  ill-turn. 

"Wliich  would  l>e  of  no  dijuervice  to  a  person  in 
health,"— Bp.  Home  :  IVorks,  vol.  v. ;  Self-Di^nial,  dia.  1. 

•  dis-ser'-vi9e-a-'ble,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and 
Eng.  serviceable.  Opv.).]  Not  ser\'iceable,  in- 
jurious, hurtful,  detrimental,  prejudicial. 

"...  render  me  diut^fic«ahU  in  the  employment." 
Ball:  Conlempi. ;  voL  L,  TJie  Good  Steufard. 

•  dis-ser -vi9e-a-l>le-ness,  s.  (Eng.  dis- 
servictabJe ;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  dis- 
serviceable  or  prejudicial  ;  hurtfulness. 

"  All  action  being  for  some  end,  and  not  tlie  end 
Itself,  its  aptness  to  oe  commanded  or  forbidden,  must 
be  fouuded  upon  Its  wrviceableDess  or  diMterviceable- 
neu  to  some  end." — .VorrU. 

•  diS-Ser'-Vlye-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  disser- 
viceab(le);  -ly.]  In  a  hurtful,  injurious,  or 
prejudicial  manner  ;  not  seiriceably. 

■'  I  did  nothing  dimirviceably  to  -your  majerty,  or 
the  duke." — ffacket:  Life  of  Abp.  WUliamt,  pt  IL.  p.  IT. 

•  diS-serr'-mg,  pr.  jwr.,  a.,  &  s.  [Disserve.] 

A.  &  B.  -^£  pr.  par.  di  parttcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  -4s  siibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  dis- 

serviceable. 

•  dis-sete.  a.  [Lat.  dissetiis  =  scattered,  pa. 
par.  of  dissero  =  to  sow  or  scatter  abroad  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sero  =  to  sow.  J  Scat- 
tered, dispersed. 

■■  Wander  al  wales  they  do  from  place  to  place,  dimete 
faire  aud  wide  asunder,  without  house  and  home." — 
P.  Holland:  Ammianua  MarcelliniU  il^a9). 

•  dis-set-tle*  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  settle 
(q.v.).]     To  unsettle,  to  unfix,  to  disturb. 

■■  Not  to  shake  or  dissettle  anything  thereby."— Cu<f- 
worth:  Intell.  Syste<ii.  p  721. 

•  diis-set'-tle-ment,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
settlement  (q.v.).]  Tlie  act  of  unsettling  or 
disturbing  ;  the  state  of  being  unsettled. 


dxs-sev'-er.  "  de-sev-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 

dhserrer,  desfvrrr  ;  Ital.  dissejierare,  from  l^t. 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  separo  =  to  s-parate.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  part,  to  separate,  to  divide  into  parts, 
to  disunite,  to  sunder. 

'•  DtMei'rring  with  my  knife 
A  waxen  cake." 

Coioper :  ffomer'i  Odysiey,  bk.  xiL 

2.  To  separate,  to  cut  away. 

"I  am  .  .  .  dcgcuerrd  fro  thy  syght." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  814. 


3.  To  break  up,  to  disintegrate,  to  diasolva 

*  B.  Intransitive  : 

L  To  part,  to  separate. 

"  ^t>  that  I  shutde  uotdiuner 
Fro  bir,  In  whom  i»  all  my  light" 

OoiMT,  IL  tr. 

2.  To  branch  off;  to  go  in  different  direc- 
tions, 

"  Like  river  brimrhee,  far  and  wide, 
Itiueverina  aa  tiiey  run." 

I/i-muni :  J/g^ing  of  IKt  AroCft«n. 

'  diS'Sev'-er-an^e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  d^itvera-wx, 
d^ssewawxx..]  Tlie  act  of  dissevering  or  fiepa- 
rating  ;  separation  ;  a  division,  a  space. 

"  Betwene  the  which'was  meaue  diMtfiMfrano* 
From  every  hrowe,  to  show  a  dlHtaiice." 

Chaucer :  Court  qT  £om. 

*  dis-sev-er-a'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dessevreison, 
from  Iriit.  dis  -  away,  apart,  and  sejianitio  =  a 
separation.]  The  act  of  dissevering  or  sepa- 
rating ;  disseverance. 

dis-sev  -ered,  pa.  jxir.  or  a.    [Disskvbb.] 
dis-sev'-er-ing,  7>r.  par.,a.,  &».  [Dissever.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verl>). 

C  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  severing,  sepa- 
rating, dividing,  or  disuniting. 

"The  dittecerinff  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow 
of  many  actioaB-"~/ialeigh :  I/in.  of  the  World. 

dis-Sev'-er-ment,  s.    (Eng.  dissever;  -ment.] 

The  act  of  dissevering,  dividing,  or  distmitiug. 

"  The  dUteeerment  of  booe  and  vtbt-'—O.  BronU: 

Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxrii. 

'  diS-Sh&d'-OW,   v.t.      [Pref.  dAs.  and  Eng. 

shiidow  (q.v.)  ]     To  free  or  clear  from  shadow 
or  shade,  or  anything  which  darkens  or  blinds. 
"  Soon  as  he  ai^in  diahad-ztoed  la* 
fl   Ffetcfier:  Chr'uft  Vicfory  and  Trivmph. 

*  ^[S-Sheath,   v.t  &  i.      [Pref.  dis,  and   Kng. 

sheath  (q.v. J.J 

A,  Trans.  :  To  draw  out  of  a  sheath ;  to 
unsheath. 

B.  Intrajis. :  To  fall  or  drop  otit  of  the 
sheath. 

*'  Uis  Bword  diuheathfng  pierced  hti  own  thl^*'— 
Raleigh  :  Hut.  qf  the  World,  bk.  liL.  ch.  iv..  f  8. 

*  ^S-Sllip',    v.t.      [Pref.    dis,   and   Eng.   ^lip 

(q.v.).J    To  remove  from  a  ship,  to  unship. 

The  captalne  shal  from  time  to  time  diaahip  any 
artificer  .  .  .  ont  of  the  Primrose  into  any  of  the  otiief 
three  shipa." — ffackluyt :    Voyages,  L  287. 

*  dis-Slliv^-er,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Pref.  dis,  and  En;;. 

s/iiwr  (q.v.).J 

A.  Trans.  :  To  shiver  or  break  in  pieces. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  shivered  or  broken 
in  pieces. 

"  And  shieldea  dit*hyu,ering  cracks.* 

Webbe :  Eng.  Poetrie.  p.  M.    (Da9ieM.\ 

*  diSHShiV-ered,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
skivfrvd  (q.v.),]    Shivered  in  pieces. 

"  Z>uiAit)erwd  spearea,  and  bhietds  ytoroe  In  twBla«.* 
SpeTiter.    P.  q..  Vf.  i.tX. 

*  disHshr^d',  •  dis-shrdi^d'.  v.t.  [PreC 
di.^,  and  Eng.  shr&ud  (q  v.),]  To  make  open, 
plain,  or  manifest.    {Stanihurst.) 

*  dis'-nid-enfe,    s.      [Lat.  dissidentia,   from 

dissidens,  pr.  par.  of  dissideo  =  to  disagree.) 
A  disagreement,  discord,  or  dissent. 

£l!s'-Si-de&tr  a.  &■  s.  [Lat.  dissideTis,  pr.  par. 
of  dissiiieo  =  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree  ;  dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  sedeo  =  to  sit.] 

*  A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Disagreeing  ;  not  in  agreement  or  accord, 
discordant 

"  As  our  life  and  manners  be  dissidetit  trwn  thelca* 
—Robinson  :  Tr.  of  More  s  Ctopia  (1551),  ch.  iJL 

2.  Dissenting  ;  specially  dissenting  fr-om  an 
established  church. 

■'  Dissident  priests  also  give  enough." — Cariyte. 

B*  As  substantii^e  : 

I.  Gen. :  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents  in 
opinion  or  views ;  one  who  dissents  from  or 
opposes  any  motioiu 

"  If  a  few  dissidents  managed  to  get  In  ihey  wei« 
shouted  down  or  expelled  by  main  force.**— iJotiy  Ttt*- 
graph,  Oct  12,  1882. 

IL  Specifically: 

1.  iZ^/ipioTi:  One  vhodissentsfromanestab- 

lished  church  ;  a  dissenter. 

2.  Hist. :  A  Lutheran,  Cahinist,  or  member 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland,  who,  under 
the  old  elective  monarchy,  was  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  his  faith. 

"  The  diet  apiie-ired  to  treat  the  complaints  of  the 
dittidents  with  great  moderation.** — OutArie :  Poland. 


fate,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go.    piSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd.  son;  miite,  oub.  ciire.  mute,  cur,  rule,  t&ll;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  ==  o.    ey  =  a.    qn  ^  kw. 
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•  dis-sisht'  (gh  silent),  s.  {rref.  i/w.  and  Eng. 
sti/yi((q.v,).|  Anything  annoyiog  or  uuph'iiaant 
to  tlie  sight ;  an  eyesore. 

"  Bniiiiujell  .  .  .  the  king  of  elegRiic©  waa  biini-hed 
wtsa  Uie  table  d'hOt*  hecinuie  hp  wiw  u,  tlisiight  ami  «.n 
uiuoyanoe."— 7^  Theologian  (11146),  li.  26u. 

•  di8-8a'-i-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  disdlUns.  pr.  par. 
of  dissilio  =  to  leap  apait  or  asunder :  di^  = 
away,  apart,  and  salio  —  to  leap.]  The  aet  of 
leaping  or  starting  asunder. 

dis-sil'-i-ent,  a.  (Lat.  dissiliens,  pr.  par.  of 
dissilio.] 

Bot. :  Starting  asunder ;  bui-sting  asunder ; 
parting  witli  violence. 

"  In  the  case  of  maoy  Euphorbiaceat.  m  ITura  crepi- 
taru,  the  cocci  aeparale  with  prent  force  nnd  elaatlcity. 
tbe  cells  being  called  dissUient."— Balfour :  Botany. 

issa. 

•  dis-sil-i'-tlon,  3.  [Lat.  di<iHlio  =  to  leaj> 
or  start  a.sunder.]  The  act  of  starting,  spring- 
ing, or  bursting  asunder  or  aiiart. 

"The  ditsUition  of  that  air  waa  great"— /^.v'«  ' 
Works.  I  92. 

•  diS'Sil'-labe.  s.  &  a.    [Dissyllabe.] 

diS'Sim'-l'lar,  a.  [Fr.  dissiniikiire.]  Not 
similar  or  afike  ;  unlike  in  any  way  ;  hetero- 
geneous, discordant,  opposed.     [Similar.] 

"  Oar  imnglnationa  palut  souls  and  aii^elB  In  as  dii- 
Hmilar  a  refiemblance."— Gtanrtii;  SceptU  Scientifica, 
ch.  vil, 

dis-sim-i-lir'-i-t^,  s.  fPref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
similarity  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
similar or  unlike  ;  unlikeness.  dissimilitude. 

"  We  might  account  even  for  a  greater  diMimWarity." 
—Sir  W.  Jonet :  On  the  Chinese,  dia.  7. 

dls-sim'-I-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dissimilar; 
-Ip.]     In  a  dissimilar  manner. 

"  with  verdant  shniljs  disgimifartv  say." 

Sinai-t :  The  Hop-Q'irden,  bk.  L 

dis-sim'-i-late,  v  t.  [Mod.  Lat.  dissimilmUts, 
pa.  par.  of  dissimilo  =  to  make  unlike.]  To 
cause  to  differ  (.said  of  phonetic  sounds). 

•  diS-Sinx-i-Ia'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissimilati<>, 
from  dissimUis  =  unlike.]  (For  definition  st*.- 
extract.) 

"The  converse  of  the  procesaea  ]iint  considered  i^ 
diuimitation,  by  which  two  identical  Buunds  are  madu 
nnlike.  or  two  similar  sounds  are  made  to  diverga '— 
B.  Sweet,  In  Trana.  PhUoU  Soc.  (187S-1).  p.  473. 

•  dis-ntlll'-i-le>  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  simik 
(q.v.).]  Comparison  or  illustration  by  con- 
traries. 

dis-sim-il'-i-tudc,  s.  [Lat.  dissimiliUido  : 
dis  =  away,  apart,  and  similitudo  =  likeness  ; 
aimilia  =  like.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity  ;  a 
want  or  absence  of  similarity  or  resemblance. 

"The  dissimilitiide  between  the  Divinity  and 
Im  ages.  "Stilli  n^jjleet. 

2.  Rhet. :  A  disaimile ;  a  comparison  by  con- 
traries. 

•  diS-sim'-U-latO,  a.  [Lat.  diss^imulattts,  j)a. 
par.  of  dissimulo  =  to  dissemble.]  Dissem- 
bling, disguised. 

"  Under  amiliiig  she  waa  dittimHlatn." 

Chancer :  Test,  of  Creaetde. 

dis-ffibn'-n-late,  v.t.  [Dissimulate,  a.]  To 
dissemble*  to  conceal,  to  disguise. 

"Public  feeling  required  the  ineagreness  of  nature 
to  be  ilUsimiilated  by  tall  barricades  of  frizzed  curls 
and  bowa"— H.  SHot :  Middlemarch,  ch.  ill. 

t  dJs-sim'-u-la-ter.  *  dls-aim-u-la-tor, 

s.     [Lat  dissimulator.]    A  dissembler. 

"  DUaimitlattyrsA  I  was  to  others"— Z-irf^on ;  Pelham. 
ch.  IxvlL    {Daviet.) 

dis-sixn-n-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dissiviulaiio, 
from  dissimulatvs,  pa.  par.  of  difisimnlo  =  to 
dissemble  (q.v.);  Fr.  dissimulation:  Sp.  di- 
simnlacion  ;  Port,  dissimula^o  ;  Ital.  dissiviu- 
lazione.]  The  act  of  dissembling  ;  a  disguising 
OP  hiding  under  a  false  appearance  ;  false  pre- 
tension, hypocrisy. 

"Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  what  is  not,  and  c/fj- 
aimiUation  a  concealment  of  what  \&."—Tatler.  No  213. 

•  dis-sim'-ule,  *  dls-sim-l-len,  "  dls- 
slm-u-Ien.  *  dls-ssrm-ele.  *  dls-sym- 

yl,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  dissimuler ;  Port,  disstrnw- 
lar ;  Sp.  disiniular ;  Ital.  dissimtdare,  from 
Lat.  dissi-mulo.] 

A.  Trans.  •  To  dissemble,  to  hide  under  a 
false  appearance. 

"To  the  Intent  he  would  not  discomfort  bia  friend 
Tiluo,  [he]  diisimuled  his  heavLneaa."— 5ir  T.  Elyot  : 
6oremaur,  134. 

B.  TntransitiDe : 
1.  To  dissemble. 

"  8o  wele  dtMimul^n  he  coude,' 

Chaucer :  TroOut.  Ill  S8i 


2.  To  pretend,  to  feign. 

■■WherBf..r  Saul   d i»»»my tide  to  go  oaW—iVy cliff : 
1  Kini/a  xxuL  13.     {fhtrvvy.) 

'  dis-sim'-u-ler,  *  dis-slm-l-lour,  •  dis- 
Sim-U-lour,    s.      [Lat.    ilissiviHlator,    Irum 

ilis.^iiindutits,  pa.  par.  o(  di»:iimulo;  ital.  dif- 
simulatore;  Sp.  UisiiuuUuior ;  Port,  dissimu- 
ladoi:]     A  dissembler. 


*di8-siin'-u~lmg.  *dia-sim-l-lyng,  '^dis- 
sim  u-lyhge,     dys-sym-y-lynge,  pt. 

pur.,  a.,  &  S.      [DiSSlMULK.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  snbst.:  The  act  of  dissembling;  dis- 
simulatiiin. 


"  dis-sip'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissipabHis,  from 
di'isipo  —  to  dissipate.]  Capable  of  being 
easily  dissipated,  scattered,  or  dispersed. 

"They  render  the  aliinent  both  less  disslpable  and 
more  aeparable,'— Bacon  ;  Hist.  Life  £  Death. 

*  dis-si-p^ind'-ing,  a.  [Lat.  dissipans,  pr. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  waste.]  Dis- 
sipated, profligate,  spendthrift. 

"Young  Noy.  tne  disKipanding  Noy,  is  killed  In 
France."— /,c»rr  to  Wentworth,  April  6,  1636.     {Xares.] 

dl8'~si-pate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissipatiis,  pa. 
par.  of  dissipo  =  to  scatter,  to  disperse,  from 
Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  "  supn  =  to  throw 
(Cf.  Eng.  sweep);  Fr.  dissiper;  Sp.  disipar ; 
Port,  dissiper  ;  Ital.  disslpare.] 

A,  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  drive  in  dif* 
ferent  directions. 

"  With  keen  hunger  bold. 
Springs  oVr  the  fence,  and  dijisipates  the  fold." 
Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  vt  16^,  160. 

2.  To  scatter,  to  cause  to  spread  and  dis- 
appear. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  scatter,  to  di3i>erse,  to  cause  to  dis- 
appear. 

"  The  more  clear  light  of  the  gospel  dissipated  those 
foggy  mists  of  errour." — Selden:  Noti^s  to  Draytons 
Polyolbion,  song  x. 

2.  To  squander,  to  spend  lavishly  or  waste- 
fully  ;  to  waste,  to  consume, 

"The  vast  wealth  which  was*  left  him  waa  in  three 
years  dissipated."— Burnet :  Hist,  of  the  Heformation 

(an,  1509). 

*  3.  To  spend  uselessly  or  wastefully. 

''To  dissipate  their  days  In  quest  of  joy." 

Armstrong. 

*4.  To  weaken,  to  waste  by  application  to 
too  many  subjects. 

"The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  disti- 
pate  all  intellectual  energy." — Hailitt. 

*  5.  To  neutralize,  to  counteract. 

"It  is  covereil  with  skin  and  hair,  to  quench  and 
dissipiite  the  force  of  any  stroke  and  retard  the  edge 
of  any  weapon."— Ka^. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  scatter,  to  disperse,  to  waste  or 
vanish  away. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  dissipated,  dissolute,  extrava- 
gant, or  wasteful ;  to  indulge  in  dissipation 
or  extravagance. 

dis'-si-pa-ted«  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dissipate.] 

A.  ..4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I,  Lit. :  Scattered,  disi)ei"8ed,  caused  to 
vanish  or  waste  away. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Given  to  dissipation,  extravagance,  or 
excess  ;  dissolute,  devoted  to  pleasure. 

2.  Spent  in  dissipation. 

"Thus  dissipated  waa  his  life,  and  thus  casual  his 
subsistence." — Johnson  :  Live*  of  tJ>e  Poets ;  Savage. 

dis'-rf-pa-ting,  jyr.  par.,  a,,  &  a.  [Dissi- 
pate.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  04/. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scattering,  dispers- 
ing, or  squandering  ;  dissipation. 

dis-81-pa'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  dissipatio,  fVom  dis- 
sipatiis,  pr.  jiar.  of  dissipo;  Fr.  dissipation; 
Sp.  disipacion  ;  Ital.  dissipojiione.] 

L  Ordinary  Langjiage  : 

X.  Lit^ralhj  : 

(1)  Tlie  act  or  process  of  dissipating,  scatter- 
ing, or  dispersing  abroad. 


"Scatterings  and  dissifociont  of  nations.'— .foiM* 
Kx/j'jH.  of  n.iniel.  ch.  xii. 

(2)  The  state  of  beiug  scattered  or  dispersed. 

"  Foul  dissipation  followed  and  forced  rout.' 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  vL  698. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  ficattering,  dis- 
persing, or  driving  away. 

(2)  The  act  of  wasting  or  squandering ; 
wa.'^tpfiit  ci»nsumi)tion. 

"  In  the  di«i;)i«on  of  the  large  fortunes. "—/Viwrfajf.- 
On  lliHtory,  lect.  ill. 

•  (:'.)  Anything  which  distracts  the  mind  or 
attention. 

■■  I  have  begun  two  or  three  lettern  to  you  by  snatches, 
and  t-een  jireventeU  from  finishing  them  byatfaouBaDd 
Hvowitiuns  and  dissifHttions."— Swift. 

(4)  Excessive  indulgence  in  luxury,  extrava- 
gance, and  vice  ;  dissolute  or  vicious  mode  of 
living. 

"  To  spoil  him  Is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  i>ower« 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  atcwa." 

Cowper:   yoji*.  11.  76S-T0. 

II.  Physics :  The  insensible  loss  or  waste  of 
the  minute  parts  of  a  body  whiirh  fly  off,  by 
which  means  the  body  is  diminished  or  con- 
sumed. 

*  dis-si'te,  a.  [Lat.  dissitua  =  remote  :  di»  ^ 
away,  apart,  and  sitv^  =  placed.]  Removed, 
distiint. 

"  Brltitlne  far  dissite  from  thla  workl  of  ouia."— 
Holland  .-  Cfiuiden,  p.  46. 

*  dis-SlSJi'-dert  v.  &s.     [Disclander.] 

*  dis-so-^i-a-bil'-i-ty  (or  91  as  slii).  s.  [Pref. 

dis,  and  Eng.  sociability  (q.v.).]     A  want  of 
sociability  ;  unsociability. 

"  This  dissoclabUity.  this  dogmatizing,  crutl,  enalaT- 
iiig  principle,  ia  that  which  makes  popery  so  vetT 
dre;iaful.' — /)(-.  BreM :  Frierulty  Call  to  the  Homan 
CaOiolics  in  Irelaml  (1757),  p.  12. 

" dis-8d'-9i-a-ble  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. 
dissocitdnlis  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  sociabilia 
=  uniting  easily,  sociable;  sodus  =  a  com- 
panion.] 

1.  Not  agreeing  or  according  well ;  discor- 
dant, incongruous. 

"  They  came  In  two  and  two,  though  matched  in  Vb» 
most  dissociable  manner." — Spectator. 

2.  Unsociable  ;  not  to  be  biought  to  good 
fellowship  ;  unsuitable  to  or  destroying  social 
relations. 

■  ■  THs-tociahte  society,  as  Langula  terms  It"*— fiurttm  .* 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  65o. 

*  dis-B6'-9i-al  (or  9I  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
socialis.]  Unsociable,  uarrow-rainded,  selfish, 
uusuited  fur  society. 

"A  dissocial  man?  Dissocial  enough."— Car ?yl».' 
French  Revolution,  pt.  ill,  bk.  vll,.  ch.  Il 

*  difl-s6'-9i-al-ize  (or  91  as  shi),  v.t.    [Eng. 

dUtsocial :    -ize]      To  make   unsocial  or    un- 
sociable ;  to  disunite. 

"  ^[s-86'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  dis- 
sociatus,  pa.  ]'ar.  of  dissocio  =  to  break  up  a 
friendship  ;  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  socius  =  a 
companion.]  Separated,  dissevered,  disunited. 

■■  Whom  I  will  not  auffre  to  be  diitociate  or  dl*- 
seucred  from  Tae.''—Udai:  Juhn  xiv. 

'  dia-86'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  slii),  v.t.    [Disso- 
ciate, a.\    To  separate,  to  disunite,  to  part. 
"To  consoclate  men  by  art  .  .  .  that  are  naturally 
dissociated." —Cudtoorth  :  liUell.  System,  p.  Baa, 

*  dia-s6'-9i-at-ed  (or  91  as  shi),  pa.  par.  or 

a.     [Dissociate,  v.] 

di8-s6'-9i~at-ing  (or  91  as  shi),  pr.  par.,  a,, 
&,  s.     [Dissociate,  v.] 

A,  &  '^  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  separating,  dis- 
uniting, or  parting  ;  dissociation. 

djs-s6-9i-a'-tlon  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.     [Lai. 

dissociatio,  from  dissociatus,  pa.  par.  of  dissocio.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disuniting,  separat- 
ing, or  parting  ;  the  state  of  being  disunited  or 
broken  up  into  parts. 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  perfect  action  of  dissocia- 
tion In  the  lower  l&yers."— Transit  of  Veniu,  in  Tinttt, 
April  20.  1876. 

2.  Chem. :  The  partial  decomposition  of 
chemical  compoun<iB  by  the  action  of  heat. 
(Rossiter.) 

dis-s6l-u-ba'-i-t^,  5.  [Eng.  dissoluble ;  -tty.l 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble  ;  capability  of 
being  dissolved  ;  liability  to  dissolution. 


boil*  b^;  poiit,  J6W1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlo»«  -9ion  =  zhun.    -oious,    tious.  -slous  =■  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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dissoluble— disflolvent 


•■  Bodlea  •eem  t«  tuvvean  Intrinsic  principle  of  iiltcr. 
atloii  or  curru|itliiii  fr-.ia  tliu  dis$otultilit»  of  ttn-ir 
parte,  ftiid  tlie  cuiilltiuu  of  aevenU  i)»rtit;le«  eiului-.i 
with  contmry  (iinl  d*atructlve  umiUtlut  each  U»  otlier. ' 
■^ Utile  :  Ori-jin  <if  J/ankind.  p.  »4. 

dIS-SOi-U-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dissolubilis,  from 
dissoii/ius,' pa.  i>ar.  of  dhsolvo ;  Ft.  dissolubU; 
Ital.  dissolubile;  Sp.  disoluble.\ 

1.  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  having 
Its  parts  disunited  by  heat  or  moisture. 

■  ■  Siilt  and  ougar.  which  are  casil v  diaiolubtti  la  water." 
—Broivne :  Vu/gar  Errours,  bk.  £1.,  ch.  L 

2.  That  may  be  disunited,  or  separated  into 
parti.    (Tennyson:  L^icretiiis.) 

•  3.  Liable  to  dissolution. 

"Makinc  the  sovil  compounded,  and  di$»nluhlc- 
and  1)1.-1  iBhiilile."— Search/  Lig)U  of  SaXur«.  pt.  li.. 
oh.  f  f. 

diS-sM'-U-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  dissoluble; 
-ness.)  The  qmility  of  being  dissoluble  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

"  It  acquired  at  once  .  .  .  dUtolubltneat  in  aqoa 
tortlfl.  ■—/'>,'/'''-   Workt.  ilL  B7. 

dis^-S9l-iite,  *  dys-sol-uto,  o.  [Lat.  dis- 
aolutus,  i»a.  par.  oidissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ;  Vt.  dissolu;  Ital.  &  Port.  diaaoliUo; 
Sp.  disohito.}    [Dissolve.] 

•  I.  Lit, :  Ungirt ;  with  his  arniour.  &c., 
looaene<l. 

••  Who  him  dlaarmM,  d*Mo?"f<-.  diamaid, 
Vuwiurea  aiirprised-      Spmser:  F.  Q,.  I.  TlL  SI 

IL  FfOtiTativdy  : 

1,  Given  to  dissipation,  excess,  and  vice; 
dissipated,  vicious,  loose  in  conduct  and 
monils  ;  debauched,  licentious. 

"That  lirilllant  and  dittofute  society  of  which  he 
had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most  ditfotuU 
jnetnhen.'—Macaul'ty:  Hat.  Eng..  cb.  iLiL 

2.  Spent  in  or  given  up  to  dissipation ; 
characterized  by  dissipation. 

"  Put  from  his  places  for  tbe  diuolutt  life  he  led."— 
Strype :  Life  (tf  Grindalt  (an.  1577X 

•  ^s'-sol-Ut-4d,  a.  [Lat.  dissolutus.]  Loose, 
dishevelled. 

"  Ungirt,  untrimni'd,  with  distoluted  hair.* 

Smart  .■  Ttmipte  of  Dutnett. 

dLB-sol-ute-ly,  * dis-sol-uto-lye, '  dys- 
80l-Ute-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dissolute;  -ly.] 

•  1,  Freely  ;  without  restraint  or  hindrance. 


*  2.  Rashly,  recklessly. 

"The  posteritie  .  .  .  tooke  it  for  a  wonder,  yi  ho 
durst  no  so  duioluteiye  amonsea  those  uacioDs."— 
Breiide:  (^uintua  Curtius.  £ol   iWo. 

3.  In  a  dissolute,  dissipated,  or  licentious 
manner. 

"The  queen's  subjects  lived  dis»otut«l3/.''~-Str]/pe : 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  U6a). 

dis'-SOl-Ute-IieSS,  5.  [Eng.  dissolvU;  -neas.] 
License  or  louseness  of  mannei-s  or  morals ; 
dissipation,  indulgence  to  excess  in  pleasure 
or  vice  ;  dissolute  conduct  or  manners. 

"But  though  there  was  little  splendour  there  waa 
much  dissotiiteness."—^acauiai/ :  Site.  Eng.,  ch,  iv. 

dia-sol-u'-tion,  *  dia-ol-u-ci-on,  *  dls- 

BOl-'u-ci-on,  5.     [Lat.  iHssolntio,  iromdisso- 
hitn.'i.  pa.  par.  of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dis- 
solve ;  Fr.  di^olution;  Sp.   disolncion ;  Port. 
dissohiQdo ;  Ital.  dissoluHone,]    [Dissolve.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Theactofloosing,liberating,orsetting£ree. 

"  The  diioliicion  and  seueraunce  of  tbe  soule  fro  the 
body."— .b'tr  T.  Jtore  :   fVorkef.  p.  77. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  dissolving,  liquefy- 
ing, or  changing  from  a  solid  body  to  a  fluid 
state  by  heat  or  moisture  ;  liquefaction,  melt- 
ing, dissolving. 

3.  The  state  of  becoming  dissolved  or  melt- 
ing away ;  liquefaction. 

"  I  am  as  siibject  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  con. 
tinoal  diuolutUtn  and  thaw." — Shakesp.  .'  Mtrrjf  Wivea 
of  WindtoT.  iii  5b 

4.  The  state  of  being  dissolved,  liquefied,  or 
melted. 

*  5.  The  substance  formed  by  the  dissolving 
of  any  body  in  a  menstruum  ;  a  solution. 

"Weigh  iron  and  aqua  f'jftis  severAlly ;  then  dis- 
rolve  the  irou  in  the  aqua  fortls,  and  weigh  the  diuo- 
tution,"— Bacon. 

6.  The  destruction  of  any  body  by  the 
separation  of  its  pai-ts. 

"The  elements  were  at  perfect  union  in  his  body; 
ftnd  their  contrary  qualities  served  not  for  the  ditiolu- 
tion  nt  the  couipound,  but  the  variety  of  the  Mmpo- 
■ure."— .S'ou(A. 

7.  Destruction ;  a  breaking-up  or  ruin  of 
anything  compacted. 

"To  snob  adiuolit/um  that  monarchy  waapeonllATly 
U&bla.' —Jfacaiilai/  :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiii. 


8.  The  separation  or  breaking  up  of  the 
parts  of  a  both',  animal  or  vegetable,  by 
natural  decoinpo.sition  ;  decomposition. 

9.  The  resolution  of  the  human  body  into 
it.s  constituent  eU;nieiit.-»  ;  death ;  the  sepaia- 
tion  of  tlie  kouI  fn>ni  tlie  body. 

"  Deiitb.  wliich  is  the  dUsofutlon  of  the  body.'— 
Clarke :  SerriKmB,  vol.  1.,  aer.  78. 

10.  The  loosening,  breaking,  or  dissolving 
of  any  bond  or  tics. 

"  IHuoliaiont  of  ancient  amities."— £6a*«i!P>  ■'  ^'^r, 

I.  a 

11.  The  end,  destruction,  or  breaking  up. 

"  Not  so  much  udtuolulion  of  this  praeent  lite,  aa  a 
cliange  of  It."— //««.'  Contempl  ;  Of  our  Latter  t<td. 

12.  Theactofbreakinguj),  dissolving,  or  dis- 
missing of  a  meeting,  assembly,  or  body  of  men. 

■■That  tremendous  reflux  of  puhlle  feeling  which 
had  fuUowed  tliocfiHofj'fion  of  tlit  Uxiord  ParUameut" 
—Jlacauluif  :  EUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

13.  The  dissolving  or  breaking  up  of  a 
partnership,  company,  &c. 

"To  provide  for  tbe  ditto! uiLm  at  theoompauies." 
—Daily  TrUgraph,  Nov.  87.  IS82. 

*  14.  Dissoluteness  ;  looseness  of  manners 
or  morals ;  dissipation. 

"  Yove  to  unthrift  and  dUioludon.* 

LyUgiU*.    Minor  Poemt,  p.  247. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  C'/wTii.  ;  The  resolution  of  any  body  into 
the  smallest  parts  by  chemical  agency. 

2.  MeiL:  Dissolution  of  the  blood.  That 
state  of  the  blood  in  which  it  does  not  readily 
coagulate  on  cooling,  when  removed  from  the 
body,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 

3.  Polit.  :  The  act  of  dissohing  or  putting 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  a  parliament.  It 
differs  from  a  prorogation,  which  is  the  con* 
tinuance  of  a  parliament  from  one  session  to 
another,  and  from  an  atijonmment,  which  is 
its  continuance  from  one  day  to  another.  A 
dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  a  parliament ; 
and  this  may  be  eflfected  in  three  ways :  (1)  By 
the  will  of  the  Sovereign.  (2)  By  the  demise 
of  the  crown.  This  dissolution  fonuerly  hap- 
pened immediately  upon  the  death  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  but  it  being  found  incon- 
venient to  call  together  a  new  parliament 
immediately  on  the  inauguration  of  the  suc- 
cessor, and  dangers  being  apprehended  from 
having  no  parliament  in  being  in  cases  of  a 
disputed  succession,  it  is  provided  by  several 
statutes  that  the  i)arliament  in  being  shall 
continue  for  six  months  after  the  death  of 
any  sovereign,  unless  sooner  prorogued  or 
dissolved  by  tlie  successor.  (3)  A  parliament 
may  be  dissolved  or  expire  by  lengtii  of  time. 
The  English  constitution  provides  that  parlia- 
ment nuist  expire,  or  die  a  natural  death,  at 
the  end  of  every  seventh  yeiir,  if  not  sooner 
dissolved  by  tlie  royal  prerogative,  lu  the 
Uuited  States  the  term  dissolution  does  nut 
apply  to  (Jongress.  Tlwr  tfrm  of  the  House  ul 
Representatives  expires  at  tiie  eud  of  two 
years,  but  the  House  cannot  be  dissolved.  The 
Senate  is  virtually  a  continuous  body,  since 
only  one-third  of  it  can  expire  at  any  one 
time.     [Parliasient.] 

*  dis'-sol-^-tive,  a.  (Lat.  dissolut(us),  and 
Eng.  siitf.  -ive.]  Having  the  power  or  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  ;  dissolvent,  dissolving. 

"  The  air  might  promote  the  disaolutiv«  action  of  the 
menstruum." — Boyle  ,    M'orki,  v.  5i>0. 

dis-s6lv-a-bil'-i-t^,  5.  [Eng.  dissolvable; 
-ity.]  The  quality  of  being  dissolrable  ;  dis- 
solubility. 

dis-solv'-a-We.  *  dis-solv-i-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
dissolvie);  -aUe.]  That  may  or  cau  be  dis- 
solved ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  dissolution  or 
liquefaction  ;  dissoluble. 

"  Such  things  as  are  not  diMofrahf'-  by  the  moisture 
of  the  tongue,  act  not  upon  tJietaate."— jVeirtffji. 

•  *[§-56lv'-a-l)le-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dissolvoiik ; 
-Jiess.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  dissolvable;  dis- 
solubility. 

dis-sdl've*  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dissolve  =to  loosen, 
to  dissolve  :  dis  —  away,  apart,  and  solvo  =  to 
loose  ;  Sp.  disolver ;  Port,  dissolver ;  Ital.  dis- 
solvere;  O.  Fr.  dissoldTc,  dissovMre;  iY.  dis- 
so^idre.]    [Solve.] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  convert  ft-om  a  solid  to  a  liquid  sfate 
by  means  of  heat  or  moisture  ;  to  destroy  tlie 
form  of  anything  by  disuniting  the  parts  with 
heat  or  moisture  ;  to  melt,  to  liquefy. 

"  If  ye  wole  dissoliM  the  gold  to  water."— Boat  tif 
Qttinte  Euenca,  p.  9. 


2.  To  break  up  or  separate;  into  parta;  to 
put  an  end  to  by  destroying  the  union  of  the 
purtH. 

-hi  whom  li«aeiiea  breunysfe'e scholsD  badUaolutd. 
—  \yi/eliff€:  a  t'et   liL 

3.  To  dissipate,  to  cause  to  di»api>car. 

"  And  yet  April,  with  Id*  jdcaaant  sbowcn 
DUaolwth  y*  auow  aud  brluijeth  forth  hU  tlowefs. 
Chaucer:  A  Bal-AdB. 

4.  To  destroy  or  break  a  bond  or  tie. 

"Tills  Iwnd  is  dUmlrud  both*  in  Uf  and  ofBt."— 
WycHift:  HtUct  Workt.  Ul  It-'.- 

5.  To  separate  or  disunite  persona  united 
by  any  bond  ;  to  destroy  or  break  union 
between. 

■•  Their  confederacy  l»eing  diaiolrrd.  they  were  In  no 
condition  to  Invade  htt.' —  Bolingbrok* :  HttUe  of 
Eur»]je,  lect.  vlU. 

6.  To  dispense,  dismiss,  or  put  an  end  to  a 
meeting  or  a.ssembly  of  any  body  met  together 
for  consultation  or  dehberation. 

■  The  kings,  without  delay. 
Diuolve  tbe  council,  nnd  thi-lr  chief  obey. 

Pope :  Eutiitrt  UUd.  ii.  lOT,  108. 

•  7.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to  solve,  to  re- 
solve. 

•'  And  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  canst  mak* 
Interpretations  and  diwArt-  doubta."— />a»»W  v.  16. 

•  8.  To  destroy  or  break  the  ix>wer  of ;  to 
counteract,  to  'jeutrahse,  to  foil,  to  defeat. 

"  Highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  fnistrate  and  dtwAvr  the  maglck  spelia. 

Milton:  Sanuort  Agonittet.  1,1-18,  1,1«. 

•9.  To  waste,  to  squander,  to  consume 
wastefuUy. 

10.  To  destroy  by  wasting  or  consuming 
away  ;  to  wear  away. 

•■  Swift  speedy  'nnie,  feathered  with  flying  boun. 
nimolte*  the  beauty  of  the  fairest  brow. 

Daniet.  son.  M. 

11.  To  kill ;  to  cause  or  produce  diseola- 
tiuu  in. 

"A  shortneas  of  breath  which  diuol^ed  him  in  th» 
space  of  twelve  hours."— ,ffac*ee/  Lift  tif  AnAop. 
WiUtam^  it  227.    iUavist.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem, :  To  reduce  a  body  to  its  smallest 
parts,  or  into  very  minute  parts,  by  a  dis- 
solvent or  menstruum  ;  to  seiiarate  the  I'arts 
of  a  solid  body,  and  cause  them  to  mix  with  a 
fluid. 

2.  Polit. :  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of; 
to  order  a  dissolution  of. 

"And  now  appeared  a  procliunation  dittoMitg  tfa* 

Parliament."- J/acau^ai/ ."  E^tf.  Etig  .  cU.  3tr\'. 

3.  lAiw  :  To  rescind,  to  annul,  to  cancel. 

"Their  lordships  dijsotoed  the  injunction,  without 
oosta."— /><ii^ff  Teltgraph,  Dec.  21,  ISeS. 

B.  hitransitive  : 

1.  To  become  diasolved^raeited,  or  liquefied; 
to  melt. 

■'  Afl  wax  disaoltia.  and  ice  begins  to  run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun. 
So  melts  tbe  youth,  and  languishes  away. 
Addisim  :  Ovid  ;  Story  of  Jfarcttttit.  106-10. 

2.  To  fall  to  pieces  ;  to  become  broken  l^ 
the  disunion  of  its  parts. 

"  The  great  globe  Itaelt 
Yea.  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  diuotve 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  iv- 1. 

3.  To  be  resolved  into  its  natural  elements  ; 
to  decompose. 

"  The  perfitt  forme,  that  God  hath  genen  to  other  man. 
Or  other  beast,  diaolre  it  Bball  to  earth  where  It 
began."  Surrey  :  Ecrietuutea.  ch.  in, 

•  4.  To  lose  physical  strength  ;  to  faint,  to 
give  way. 

"  If  there  be  more,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  ttia."  ihake^  :  Lear,  v,  & 

5.  To  be  affected  mentally;  to  become 
languid  or  powerless. 

"  Till  all  dissotring  in  the  trance  we  lay. 
And  in  tumultuous  raptm-es  died  a*ay. 

Pope :  :^ppho  to  Pftaon,  61,  tt. 

•  6.  To  fall  away  ;  to  lose  power. 

"  The  charm  dittolvet  apace." 

ShaJce^p :  Tempett,  V.  L 

7.  To  dismiss  or  break  up  a  meeting  or 
assembly  ;  to  order  or  cause  the  dissolution 
of  any  body  met  for  consultation  or  dehbera- 
tion. 

"WitUam  had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  ior  di^ 
aottfing"~Jfacuuiay:  Mitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxi 

8.  To  be  dismissed  or  dissolved  ;  to  break 
up,  to  disperse. 

"  The  Stygian  conncil  thns  daso7ved.  and  forth 
la  order  came  the  grajid  Infernal  Peers." 

Milton-   P.  L..  ti.  SOC 

di^-^lv'ed.  VO"  po-r.  or  a.     [Dissolve.] 
^t^-^ol'-vent,  a,  &  s.   [Lat.  dissolvens,  pr.  par. 

of  dissolvo  =  to  loosen,  to  dissolve.] 
A.  As  ailj. :  Having  the  power  or  property 

of  dissolving  or  melting. 


Ote.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS-ll,  father ;  we,  w6t,  here,  camel,  her,  thfiro ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mate,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    aB,ee  =  ©;ey=a.     qu  =  kw. 
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"...    HwaHowed   into  the  stoinach,   whert".  being 

minnlsd  witli  (ii.'.«<'/''<'»(?  j"''-'es,  It  is  cniicnoteii.  m/iuur- 
Ateil.tuid  reduced  luto  acbyle."— A'utf ;  Ont/ieVreuti'jii, 
pt.  I. 

B.  As  substanUve : 

L  Oriilnury  Liuiguage : 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  which  has  the  power  or 
property  of  dissolving  or  converting  a  yoliil 
body  into  a  flu  i,  or  otsepaiating  tlie  jmrts  of 
a  solid  subytance,  so  that  they  ehall  mix  witli 
a  liquid. 

"Spittle  Is  A  great  tlissotrent,  tmd  tliere  fa  n  ^Tent 
quantity  uf  it  in  the  etouiacb.  beiiig  bwalluwed  cuu> 

■tautly.  '—Arbuftiiiot. 

'  2.  I-'iij.  :    Anything    which    dissolves    or 

"  Ttit)  Bfcret  treaty  of  DecembiT  acted  as  an  liniiie- 
dlate  dissvlvent  tu  tlie  tnuie."~^otifff. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Cluim. :  A  menstruum  or  solvent. 

2.  Med. ;  A  medicine  or  prejiaration  intended 
to  dissolve  oi"  disperse  cuncrbtious  iu  the 
body,  as  calculi,  tubercles,  &t:. 

dis-^ol'-ver,  s.    [Eng.  dissolv(e);  -er.] 

1.  Tliat  which  has  the  power  of  dissolving  ; 
a  dissolvent. 

"  Hot  miDeral  waters  are  tbe  beat  distolcers  of 
phleg  In."— A  r(nUfinot. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  dissolves,  dis- 
persps,  or  destroys. 

"  Tbou  kiud  liitsolver  of  "encroach)  ng  cnre.** 

Oiu/ay:   Wnuiior  Ctulle. 

*  di^-^SlV-i-ble,  a.    [Dissolvable,] 

idi^-^olir'-ing,    pr.    par.,    a.,    &    s.      (Dis- 

auLVE.] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Causing  or  suffering  dissolution,  melting, 
or  liquefaction;  making  or  becoming  liquid; 
loosening,  relaxing. 

"  Tbeir  joints  tbey  mipple  with  ditsolving  oiL" 
Pope  :  Bomer's  Iliad,  x.  676. 

2.  Breaking  up,  dismissing,  dispersing,  or 
Tanishing, 

*'  Here,  awful  Newton,  the  diatolving  clouds 
Form.  frontiJig  on  the  sun,  thy  sbo^ei-.v  prism." 

Thomsfn ;  tijjring.  2u8,  209. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  pioces-s  of  making  liquid ;  tlie 
state  of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  The  act  of  dismissing,  breaking  up,  or 
dispersing. 

diSSOlvlng-vlewS, s.  jil.  Picturespainted 
on  glass  slides,  whicli  can  be  made  to  gradu- 
ally change  or  "dissolve"  into  anotiier  at 
pleasuie  by  a  peculiar  arrnngenient  of  the 
magic  -  hmtern  or  the  stere"pticon.  Two 
magic-lanteius  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
so  that  each  delivers  its  picture  upon  the 
same  portion  of  the  screen.  A  shutter  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  shut  off  the  aperture  of 
either,  or  allow  the  image  from  eacli  to  pass 
to  tlie  screen.  By  moving  the  shutter,  the 
image  from  the  exhibited  pictiu-e  is  gradually 
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dimmed  and  that  of  the  other  as  gradually 
devehips.  A  change  of  pictures  nuw  Uing 
made  in  the  darkened  lantern,  it  is  ready  for 
the  return  nujtiun  of  the  shutter,  which 
makes  a  similar  change  to  that  just  described. 
This  early  method  uf  "dissolving"  views  is 
still  followed  when  oil  lamps  are  employed, 
not  when  the  lime-light  is  used,  as  now 
generally  the  case.  The  light  in  one  lantern 
is  simply  turned  off  while  the  other  is  turned 
on,  and  no  mechanical  shutter  is  needed. 
The  gas-tap  which  thus  in:inii>ulate3  tlie  two 
lights  is  called  a  "  dissnlving-tap.'*  In  both 
cases  the  result  is  the  same  ;  the  j'ictures 
melt  into  each  other  till  the  first  disaj-iieiirs 
and  tlie  second  stands  out  sharj'ly  in  its  place. 


^f  Dissolving  views  are  l>elieved  to  have 
been  lirst  invented  by  Henry  Lan^don  Childe, 
wliu  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  a.v.  IS" 4. 

dis' -80-110x196,  8.  [Fr.  dissoTiatice ;  Sp.  diso- 
7ut7iria  ;  it;d.  tUssoTianza ;  from  Lat.  diasonan- 
tia,  from  dissuiians,  ]>r,  pur.  of  dissoiio  =  to 
diller  vr  disagree  in  sound  ;  dis  =  away,  apai-t, 
and  io/io  =  to  sound  ;  sonus  =  somid.j 
I,  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

1.  Lit. :  A  mixture  of  harsh,  inharmonious 
sounds,  causing  an  unpleasant  etfect  on  the 
ear  ;  a  discordant  combination  of  sounds. 

"The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods. 
And  ftUed  the  air  with  barh  iroua  i/ixsommce.' 

Milf-n  :  Comui,  64J,  650. 

2.  Fig.  :  Disagreement ;  want  of  accord  or 
harmony. 

"  The  levity  and  dUion artce  ot  hiisr  xmriten." — Speed  : 
Denri/  J  I'.,  bk.  ix..  cb.  xii.,  §  i:i- 

IL  Mm. :  The  same  as  Discord  (q.v.), 

"  dis'-s6-naxi-9y,  s.    (Lat.  dissoTuuUia,  from 

dissoTUXiis,  )>r.  ]uu.  of  dissmio.]    The  quality  of 

being  d'ssonant ;  dissonance,  inconsisteucy. 

"Ho  shall  clenrly  see  tlie  iif^Uuess  of  bid,  tlie  dis^o- 

nnTioj  of    it  unto  rva^va."—Jei:  Taylor:  Contempl., 

bk.  I.,  ci..  Ix. 

dls'-SO-nant,  a.  [Fr.  &  S]).  disojmnte ;  Ital. 
dissonaiitc ;  from  Lat.  dissonans,  pr.  par.  of 
dissono.] 

1.  Harsh,  discordant,  inharmonious  ;  jarring 
or  unpleasant  to  the  ear. 

"The  eager  crowd, 
With  clamoiir  of  voices  dissojtant  and  loud." 

toug/cUow  :  Theoloi/iani  Tale. 

2.  Inrongruous,  disagreeing,  discordant,  n<  it 
in  accord. 

■'  \\  heu  we  ioyne  two  propositions  that  are  diuo- 
no«f."—  M'iUon  :  Arte  *tf  Logikv,  fo.  21. 

If  Centrally  followed  by /rom,  but?/*  is  also 
occasionally  used. 

"Their  sound 
Little  prevails  or  rather  seeniB  a  tune 
Harsh,  and  of  diiisoiuni!  mood/rom  bia  complaint." 
AtiUoH    Sattuon  Agonist' s,  (Wy-Si 

*  dis-son'ed,  a.    [Lat.  disaono.]    Dissouant. 
*dis-spir'-it,  v.t.    [DibPiKiT.] 

dis-sua'de  (su  as  sw),   ^dis-swade,  v.t. 

|Fr.  dinsuudir;  Sj).  disuadir ;  llal.di^suaiiere ; 
fnmx  Lat.  dissuiuleo,  from  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  suadco  ~  to  persuade.] 

L  To  endeavour  by  ai-guments  to  persuade 
a  jierson  iint  to  d»>  some  act;  to  advise  or 
counsel  against  anything. 

"  Mr.  Burchell,  on  tbe  contrary,  disauaded  her  with 
great  ardour." — Goldsmith :  i'lcaro/  Wakefield,  cb.  xiiL 

2.  To  persuade  a  jierson  not  to  do  some  act ; 
to  divert  from  a  purpose  by  aryumeut.  (With 
from  before  that  which  is  counselled  against.) 

"They  would  probably  have  tried  to  dintuadc  \.\i<.-vi 
master  /rum  rejecting  it."— J/ucduitt^/  llinl.  Jiiig., 
ch.  xix. 

'■  3.  To  disapprove  of ;  not  to  recommend  or 
advise  ;  to  reiiicsL-nt  as  unfit  or  improper. 

"  War.  theitfiTe.  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  vuIcl-  dissuades.'      Milton  :  P.L.,  167,  188. 

di&-8Uad'-«d  (SU  as  sw),  i>a.  par.  or  a, 
[Dissuade.] 

^Ls-snad'-er  (su  as  sw),   ^  dl-swad-er, 

*  diS-SWad-cr,  s.  [Lug.  dianuuiic);  -cr.J 
Oue  who  dissuadfs. 

dis-suad'-ing  (su  as  sw),  pr.  par  ,  a.,  &  «. 

[Dissuade.] 

A,  &  "B.  As  pr.  jrar.  tfr  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  vevl>)- 

C.  Ass^thst.  :  The  act  of  advising  or  persuad- 
ing not  to  do  any  act ;  dissuasion. 

dis-sua  -^ion  (su  as  sw),  "^  dls-swar-sion, 

8.  [Lat.  di$3iutsio,  from  dissuasns,  pa.  par.  of 
dissimdeo  ;  Fr.  dissuasion  ;  Bp.  disuasion  ;  Ital. 
dissuasione.y 

1.  The  act  of  dissuading  or  turning  from  any 
purpose  by  arguments  or  entreaties  ;  advice 
or  counsel  against  auy  act  or  purpose;  de- 
hort;ition. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  dii»wa*iont  of  hJa  friends."— 
Boyle  :    H'tMkt.  ii.  6, 

•  2.  A  dissuasive  motive. 

dis-sua'-sive  (su  as  sw),  *  disswasive, 

a.&s.  [Ital.  dissiiasivo ;  Up.  dif^uasiro ;  from 
Lat,  dissuasus,  pa.  par.  of  dissuaileo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert 
from  nny  purpose  or  act ;  dehortatory,  dis- 
suading. 


B.  An  suhst. :  DihortuUon  ;  an  argument  or 
rea.sonempluyed  U>  dissu;ule<»r  divert  apiison 
from  any  (>urpose  or  act;  anything  whicli 
dissuades  or  tends  to  dissuade  from  any  act- 


*  dis-sua'-^ive-ly  (su  ax  sw),  odv.  [Kng. 
dissuasive  ;  'ly.\  In  a  dissuasive  manner  ;  so 
as  to  dissuaile. 

*  dis-suag'-dr-iS^  (su  as  sw),  a.  &  s.  [Low 
Lat.  dissuasoriits,  Irum  dissuasus,  pa.  par,  of 
dissuadco.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Dissuasive. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  dissuasive,  a  dissuasion. 

"  TIiIb  virtuous  aud  rcasonnble  perHim.  however,  haa 
Ill-luck  ill  all  bis  (iiwM(Muri«." — Jtjj'ry, 

*  dis-sun'-der,   v.t.      [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

.s^^idtv  (q.v.).] 
L  To  sunder,  to  separate,  to  dissever. 

'■  So  dUsundiring  quite  tlie  brave  t-laiiie  bt-wst" 
C''a//>nart :  Banner's  Iliad,  bk.  XVL 

2.  To  break  up,  to  destroy. 

"  Who  cau  this  strenglh  disSMndrr  t " 

More     ,^7(3  '(/  the. soul,  pt  i..  bk.  ill.  5  25. 

*  dis  -  sun' -  dered,  pa.  par.  or  adj.    [Dia- 

b  UNDER.] 

*  dis-sun'-deriug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dis- 

8UNDER,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  sundering,  separat- 
ing, or  dissevering. 

*  diss'-u-ry,  *  diss'-u-rie,  s.    [Gr.  fiuo-oypta 

(dasoui'ia).\     Ktiangury. 

"  When  learued  men  could  there  nor  then 
DeiiiHB  to  8wiii;o  tbe  stormle  rage, 
Nor  yet  tbe  furie  uf  my  dissune." 

Tauer.  c  cxUL,  si.  24 

*  dis-SWeet'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
tiioeiteii  (q.v.).j     To  deprive  of  sweetness, 

"By  excess  tbe  sucttest  comforts  will  hodissweet 
ejud,  grow  sour  and  liJitbaome."— Zfy.  HiclMrdfn:  OK 
tin-  UiU  Tett.  (1665),  p.  Sub. 

*  dis-syl'-labe,  *  dis-sU'-labe,  <.  &  a. 

[Dissyllable  ] 

A.  As  S2thst. :  A  dissyllable. 

B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 

"AH  verbca  dissyltubeg.''—0.  JoTUon :  Eng.  Ortwn,, 
cb-  viL 

dis -8^1- lab -ic,  •  dis-syl'-lab-ick,  o. 

[Fr.  dissyllubique.]    Consistiugot  two  syllables 
only. 

•■  The  accent  ia  Intreated  to  the  firet,  as  in  all  nonnea 
diuyllabick."—B.  Juiuivn:  Eng.  Orammar. 

dis-syl-lab-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dis- 
syilabij'y ;  -aitou.]  The  act  of  forming  into 
two  syllubles. 

dis-s^l-lab'-i-f!y,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissyllahe 
-  a  dissyllable  ;  i  connective,  aud  Lat.  /acio 
(|iass.>o)  =  to  make.]  To  ma^e  or  form  luto 
two  syllables. 

dis-syi-la-bize,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  dissyUabe 
=  dissyllable,  and  Eng.  sittt.  -ut.]  In  toim 
into  two  syllables  ;  tu  dis.syllabify. 

diS-syl'-la-ble,  s.  &a.  [Fr.  dissyllahe  =  (a.) 
diss> liable,  Is.)  a  dissyllable,  frMUi  Lat.  dis- 
sylUtbiui;  (ir,  SitruAAu^o?  (disidhdjos)  —  of  two 
syllables  :  &i  =  6i<;  {dis)  =  twice.  twofohl,and 
orA-Va^n  {sullabi)  =  a  sj  liable  ;  Ital.  dissilabo.] 
[Syllaule.] 

A.  As  sulist. :  A  word  consisting  of  only  two 
syllables. 

"Grahame  being,  on  the  1  ther  Bide  of  the  Tweed, 
usually  prououuced  as  a  ditsj/tlaitU." — Hcoll :  Vim/n  qg 
Don  BodericK.    (>ute.l 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Dissyllabic. 

"  Diversified  by  dissyllable  and  trlByllable  t«rmiD^ 
tluna." — Johntm:  Pref.  to  SUahctpere. 

*dis-tic'-kle,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  tacW« 
(q.v  ).]     To  deprive  of  tackle,  rigging,  &c. 

"  Tussed  tlieir  dittncliled  fleet  to  the  shore  of  Lib;ik* 
Warner     AlbUins  England.     Addit,  to  bk.  U. 

*  dis-tac'-kled  (kled  as  keld),  j-a.  xi^"^'  <v 

((.       [Dl.STACKLK.] 

dis'-taii;  *  dise-stafe,  *  dis-taf,  *  dis- 
tafe,  "  dys-tafle,  s.  [A.S.  distcef:  *  drs  or 
*difie.  cogn.  with  Low  Dut.  dies-^^e  =  a  bunch 
of  flax  on  a  distaff,  and  A.S.  stcrf  =  a  staff.) 

1.  Lit.:  A  cleft  stick  about  three  feet  long, 
on  wliich  wool  or  carded  cotton  was  wound  in 
the  ancient  mode  of  spinning.  The  distaff 
was  held  under  the  left  arm,  and  the  fibres  of 


hSiU  b6s^;  p^t,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  thin«  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  & 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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cotton  drawn  from  it  were  twisted  spirally 
by  tlK*  furetiiiger  and  thumb  of  the  right  liana. 
The  tliriiad,  as  it  was 
spun,  was  wound  on  a 
reel  which  was  sus- 
pended from  and  re- 
volved with  the  thread 
during  spinning. 

*  2.  Fig. ;  Used  as  an 
emblem  of  the  female 
sex  ;  a  woman ;  women 
collectively. 

"  In  my  civil  govem- 
ment  Home  say  the  crosier. 
tonw  Bay  the  disf-<t^  was 
too  hu»y."—ffowel ;  KitpL 
Tears. 

^  De^scent  by  dtstvff : 
Descent  on  the  mother's 
or  female  side. 

*  dUtaff-day,  *  St. 
Distaff's    day.     a 

nanj*"  iociiluilv  ;,'iveTi  in 
tlie  day  after"  Twelfth- 
day,  because  on  that 
day  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities came  loan  end,  ITALIAN  PEASANT  OIBL, 
and  on  the  day  foUnw-  with  distapf. 
ing    (January     7)    the 

women  used  to  return  to  their  distaffn  or 
daily  occupation.  It  was  also  (.-ailed  Rock- 
day,  rock  in  Mid.  Eng.  being  =  a  distaff. 

"  Partly  work  and  partly  pl*y. 
Ye  must  on  8t.  Di^afft  d<iy.' 

Berrick:  Betptridt*. 

di8ta£f-side.  5.  The  mother's  or  female 
Bide  uf  a  family  or  descent, 

dlstaflT-tlilsUe.  •«. 

Hot. :  Cartkamus  alatu-s. 

dlBtaff-woman,  s.    A  spinner. 

"  Yea.  ditfuff-icjTnen  manage  nwty  bUIa 
AgHitist  tnj-  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel,' 

Shakf^p.  :  Richiird  If..  111.  1 

•dis-8talaed»'di-8ta'ined.*de-atayned, 

di  stelgned,  *de-Bteined,  *dl-stayn- 

ed«  p<^  ixir,  or  ((.    [Distain.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Stained,  discoloured. 

"  Place  on  their  taea^ls  that  crown  distalned  with  gon. 
Which  these  dire  Ikauds  from  my  slain  father  tore." 
Pope:  TticbaU  of  Statiiu,  113.  lU. 

2.  Fig.:  Disgraced,  sullied,  defamed, 

"  1  live  disttiined.  thou  undishonoured  " 

SfiaA-«*p.  .■  Comedy  of  Errort.  li.  1. 

•  di  -  sta  Inu  •  de  -  stayne,  '  de  -  stedn, 
*  di-8tayne,  *  dls-tei^n,  *  dl-steyne,  v.i. 
[O.  Fr.  (?«tei)w?rf.  d£stai7idre  :  Fr.  diteindre : 
O.  Fr,  des  =  Ft.  de  —  Lat.  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  Uiindrt  =  to  stain,  to  tinge  ;  Lat.  tinqo ; 
8p.  df^tfMr;  Port,  de^inger.]    [Stain,  Tinok.J 

1.  Lit.  :  To  stain  or  tinge  with  any  colour ; 
to  discolour. 

"  A  purple  stream  of  blood 
Di-fahu  the  surface  oi  the  silver  flood  " 
Fope  :  Bomer'i  BattU  of  Ihe  Frogt  and  Mict,  UL  4T,  48 

IL  Figurntively : 

L  To  stain,  to  sully,  to  tarnish. 

"  Bis  noble  blode  never  desta^ned  w«i." 

Skeiton  :  Death  of  Northumhrrland, 

2.  To  outdo;  to  surpass  in  colour. 

"  Hyde  ye  youre  beautes.  Ysonde  and  ElejTie. 
My  livly  comltb.  that  al  this  may  diileyne.' 

Chaucer  :  Legend  of  Good  Women,  Prol,  35S. 

3.  To  calm,  still,  or  pacify. 

*  dis-ta'ln-ing,    pr.    jtar.,    a.,    h   «,      [Dis- 

tXin.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  staining,  discolour- 
ing, or  tarnishing. 

dis'-tal«  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  disto  =  to  be 
distant,  on  a  supposed  analogy  of  ce-ntTal.) 

1.  Aiiat. :  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  a 
bone,  limb,  or  oi^gan  furthest  removed  from 
the  i>oiiit  of  attachment  or  insertion;  situa- 
ted at  the  furthest  point  from  the  centre. 

"  Momentary  mechanic  or  electric  excitation  of  the 
(Ujfaf  eiitremity  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve  causi-s 
temiKirarv  contraction  of  all  the  glands  of  the  hind 
feet  [of  a  iTogy'—Aradffm!/,  April  16,  1871.  p.  129. 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  the  extremity  of  an 
organ  furthest  removed  from  the  point  of 
attachment  or  insertion. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  the  quickly  growing 
end  of  tlie  hydrosonm  of  a  Hydrozoon ;  the 
opposite  or  proximal  extremity  growing  less 
rapidly,  and  being  the  end  by  which  the 
organism  is  fixed,  when  atfciehed  at  all. 

"The  Bolid  axia  is  also  almost  invariably  prolonged 
beyond  'lie  opposite  or  dixtal  end  of  the  pulypary  aa  a 
Ufuce<l  \i>f\." — .\irhniton  :  Palfeontologi/.  P-  8*- 


diS'-tal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  diKtal  ;  -ly.)  At  or  to- 
wards the  distal  or  furthest  end  ;  at  liie  ex- 
trcjiiiity. 

"  /littaUy  the  inner  and  oater  condylar  tiibcrosille* 
nre  iilm<.>st  N^aiitlng."— 7Von«.  Amer.  Philoivph.  Hoc 
I1BT8I.  vol.  xUL.  p.  2«3. 

dis'-tanoe.  *  des  tance,  '  des  tannce, 

■  dis  taunce,  '  dis  tawns,  '  dys-tans, 

■  dys-tawns,  s.  (Fr.  distawe  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
distancia  ;  Ital.  distama,  from  Lat.  distantia, 
from  dist'ins,  pr.  par.  of  disU>  =  to  be  apart  or 
distant.) 

A.  Ordinary  Lfiugua^e: 
L  Of  material  objects: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  space,  length,  or  Interval  between 
two  objects,  measured  along  the  shortest 
line  or  course  between  them. 

"Gravity  increases  as  the  S'lOU'es  of  the  dUtanc** 
decrease,  "—i/ertchel :  Attrontrnty  (bth  ed.),  f  &3L 

(2)  The  quality  of  being  distant  or  remote  ; 
remoteness. 

"  'Tia  dUtance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 

CampbtU:  PUaturt*<if  Hope,  L  7. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  U.  6. 

2.  Figuratively  (0/  material  bodi(3  separa- 
tedhy  difference  of  opinion,  feelings,  tastes,  £c.): 

(1)  A  disagreement,  a  discussion,  alienation. 

"  W^hen  the  Emperour  .  .  .  saw  ewlohe  a  diitaunee 
amonge  the  syateres."— Oe*fa  Romanffrum  (ed.  .fferr- 
tfigei,  p.  134. 

(2)  Respect ;  as  shown  in  behaviour  by  not 
approaching  too  close. 

■■  Tia  by  respect  and  dUtanct  that  authority  U  up- 
held. "—-<  ((^rftwry. 

(3)  Reserve  ;  coolness  ;  as  shown  in  beha- 
viour by  the  avoiding  of  the  society  of  any 
j>erson. 

"  All  his  dUtanee  was  at  once  abandoned. "—Z^ver  .' 
Dndd  Famil]/  Attro'id,  Ixviii. 

n.  Of  immaterial  things: 

1.  Of  time,  itc.  : 

•(1)  Space,  length,  or  interval  of  time  inter- 
vening between  two  events. 

"I  help uiv  preface  by  a  prescript,  to  tell  that  there 
is  ten  years  dittanct  between  one  and  the  other."— 
Prior. 

(2)  Remoteness  in  time,  either  past  or 
future. 

"  We  have  aa  much  assurance  of  these  thines.  as 
things  future  and  at  a  dixtanc€  are  capable  of.  — 7^- 
latton. 

(3)  Remoteness  in  succession,  relation,  or 
descent. 

2.  Of  ideas,  &c. :  Ideal  space  or  separation. 

"The  qualities  that  aflTect  our  senses  are,  in  the 
things  themselves,  so  united  and  blended,  that  there 
la  no  separation,  no  distance  between  them,"— Locte 

3.  Difference,  distinction.    {Scotch.) 

B,  Technically: 

1.  Art:  The  extreme  boundary  of  view  in  a 
picture  :  that  part  which  ai>pears  the  farthest 
away.  In  perspective,  the  point  of  distance  is 
that  point  of  a  picture  where  the  \nsual  rays 
meet.  The  middle  distance  is  the  central  por- 
tion of  a  picture  between  the  foreground  and 
the  distance.  The  lirie  of  distance  is  a  straight 
line  drawu  from  the  eye  to  the  principal  point 
in  the  plane. 

2.  Fencing  ;  The  space  or  interval  kept  by 
two  antagonists  in  fighting. 

3.  Milit. :  Tli«  space  or  interval  preserved 
between  men,  or  bodies  of  men,  measured 
from  front  to  rear. 

i.  Mus.  :  The  interval  between  any  two 
note,«. 

5.  Horse-racing:  In heat-races,  a  space  meas- 
ured back  from  the  winning-poBt  and  varying 
according  to  the  kind  of  race  (trotting  or  run- 
ning) and  to  the  length  of  the  same.  Any 
horse  which  does  not  succeed  in  reaching  this 
apace  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  in  passing 
tnt^  distance-post  bifnie  thi-  winning  horse 
passes  the  winning-j'ost.  is  said  to  be  distanced. 
and  is  thereby  disqualified  from  taking  further 
part  in  the  race. 

6.  Surv.  :  The  distance  between  two  points 
is  the  length  of  a  line  joining  the  two  points, 
expressed  in  terms  of  some  line  which  is  as- 
sumed as  the  unit  of  length.  Distances  are 
distinguished  as  vertical  distances,  or  heights  ; 
Tiorizontnl  distances,  or  those  estimated  in  a 
horizontal  jdane  ;  and  obligtie  distances,  which 
are  neither  horizontal  nor  vertical.  Accessible 
distances  are  those  which  may  be  measured  by 
the  direct  application  of  some  linear  unit  of 
measure  ;  inxtccessihle  distances  are  those  which 
either  cannot  be  reached,  or  which  are  incon- 
venient to  reach, so  as  to  apply  to  these  the  line;ir 


anoulab  distance. 


unit.  Such  distances  are  determined  by  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  trigonometrical 
rules  and  formulae. 

U  (1)  Angular  di.itanu:  The  angle  included 
between  the  lini:^ 
of  direction  of  twu 
bodies    from    u 
point     Thus,  if  li 
MI>ectator'8  eye  In 
jilaced  at  a   poini 
A,  and  lines  drawn 
from  it  to  the  tw 
objects    B  and   i 
the   angle   B  A 
formed    by    th' 
two    lines    is    tin 
angular  difitauce  of 
B  from  C. 

(2)  Apparent  distance:  The  apparent  dis- 
tance of  an  object  is  the  distance  which  we 
judge  an  object  to  \>e  from  us  when  seen  from 
afar  otf,  which  may  be  very  different  from  the 
real  distance. 

(3)  Curtate  distance : 
Astron.    (Curtate.] 

(4)  Law  of  distances.     (Law.) 

(5)  LiTU  of  distance.     [DiaTAKCE,  #.,  B.  1.) 

(6)  Mean  distance : 

Astron. :  A  mean  l>etween  the  aphelion  and 
perihelion  distances  of  a  planet 

(7)  Meridian  distance.     [Meeidian.] 

(8)  Middle  distance.     [Distance,  s.,  B.  l.J 

(9)  Point  of  distance.     [Distancb,  $.,  B.  L] 

(10)  Proportional  distances: 

Astron. :  The  distances  of  the  several  planets 
from  the  sun,  compared  with  the  distance  of 
any  one  of  them  considered  as  a  unity. 

(11)  Real  distance  :  The  absolute  distance  of 
one  body  from  another,  as  determined  by  any 
terrestrial  measure,  as  miles,  yards,  Ac 

(12)  At  a  distance:  With  some  distance  in- 
tervening, either  of  space  or  time. 

"  To  judge  right  of  blesainga  prayed  for.  and  yet  at  a 
dUtanre. '  —Smalridge. 

(13)  From  a  distance  :  From  a  point  distant 
from  that  looked  at  or  intended. 

"  The  rocks  of  8t-  Paul  appear /row*  a  diMance  of  a 
brilliant  white  oo\oMX."—Dantin  :  Vovaiie  Bound  tha 
H'orW.ch.  L 

(14)  To  keep  on^s  distance : 

(a)  To  show  respect ;  to  behave  respectfuKy. 

'■  If  a  man  makes  me  teep  my  dittance.  the  c.>iQf  jrt 
la,  be  keeps  his  at  the  same  iiait.''— Swift. 

(b)  To  act  or  behave  with  reserve  or  cool- 
ness. 

(15)  To  save  oju's  di^ance  : 

Racing:  To  pass  the  distance-poet  before 
the  winning  horse  has  passed  the  winning- 
post 

"  1  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  but  to  $av^  my  di»- 
tanoe.  to  win  the  race  "—i^eer ;  Dodd  Family  Abroad, 
liv. 

difltanoe-oalonlator,  s. 

General  Berdan's  distance-calculator,  or  what 
would  be  called  such  in  range-guides,  essen- 
tially consists  of  two  telescopes,  one  metre 
apart.  The  two  telescopes  take  the  angles, 
and,  the  base  being  known,  the  naterials  for 
calculating  distances  trigonometrically  exist. 
But  with  a  base  relatively  so  minute  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  accuracy  in  the  result,  for  the 
minutest  error  in  angle  will  produce  a  great 
one  in  the  distance  sought  to  be  ascertained. 

distance-post,  s. 

Hoeing:  A  post  indicating  the  so-called 
"dielance"  in  heat-races.    [Distanck,  #.,  IS.  o.] 

"  It  was  only  by  dint  of  incessant  spurring  .  .  .  that 
I  was  able  to  ^■ii  inside  the  di»lanr»-vott.'— Lever 
Dodd  Family  .Abroad,  xiv. 

distance-signal, «. 

Rail.  Enn. :  The  most  distant  of  the  signals 
under  the  control  of  a  signal-man. 

dis'-tan9e,  t'.(.     [Distance,  «.] 
A.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1,  Literally: 

*  I.  To  place,  set,  or  situate  at  a  distance 

"  Most  pure  and  piercing  the  aire  of  thla  ahire ;  ana 
none  in  England  h.-ith  m^re  plenty  of  clear  and  fre^h 
rivulets  of  water,  not  to  speaK  of  the  friendly  sea  con- 
veniently distanced  from  London."*— ^W(«r  ;  ifonhie*. 
Baroihire. 

2.  To  leave  behind  at  a  distance  ;  to  place  » 
distance  between  oneself  and  another. 

"  Lil(e  the  swift  hind  the  bounding  damsel  fllea. 
Straina  to  the  goal ;  the  distance>l  lover  die«," 

(iaj/ :  T/n^  Fan. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  l^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e.    ey  =a.  Qn  -  lew. 
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H,  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distiiin-e  or 
remote. 

"That  which  Kivca  a  reltevo  to  a  howl,  Ib  the  iiuick 
Ught.  or  white,  which  Ki)]>ears  to  beou  the  elde  iKiire^t 
to  U8,  and  the  liliLck  Vy  couacqueiice  liiatancct  llie 
oh\eci."—Drj/dvn  :  Ou/remnoi/'i  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  To  outstrip,  to  oxcel,  to  outtlo  ;  to  leave 
tar  behinii  in  auy  meutiil  struggle. 

"He  distanced  the  most  skilful  of  his  coiitem. 
pcr&rieB,"— J/(7Hcr. 

3.  To  distinguish.    (Scotdi.) 

B.  RaciTig  :  A  horse  which  does  not  succeed 
in  passing  the  distance-post  before  the  Ilrst 
horse  passes  the  winning-post  is  said  to  be 
distanced.    [Distance,  s.,  B.  5.] 

dis  -tanfod,  ixi.  par.  &  a.    IDistance,] 
A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
^  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Placed,  set,  or  situated  at  a 
distance  ;  outstripped,  excelled. 

2.  Racing:  [Distance,  v.  B.] 

*clis'-tan9e-leS8,  a.  [Eng.  distance;  -le^s. 
Not  allowing  a  distant  view  ;  dull. 

"  A  oileiit.  dim,  dittanceUss,  rotting  day  iu  March." 
^C  KingsUy  :  i'east,  oh,  L    iDaviei.i 

•difl-tSjl'-9i-al(or5iaS8llX).  «.  [DiSTANTML.] 

cUs'-tanc-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l  s.  [Distance, 
f.l     ■ 

A.  &  B,  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlte  verb). 

C.  As  stibst. :  The  act  of  leaving  behind, 
outatrii»ping  or  excelling. 

*dia'-tan-9i^,  *  dis'-tan-fle,  s.  [Lat.  Ois- 
tantia.]    A  distance. 

"  By  sense  things  present  at  a  dUfancie." 

More:  Song  of  the  Soui,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  U.,  J  6. 

dis'-tant,  a.  [Ft.  distant;  ItaL  k  Sp.  dis- 
tante^  (rom  Lat.  distaius,  pr.  par.  of  disto  ~  to 
stand  apart,  to  be  separated :  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  sto  =  io  stand.] 

L  0/  Tnaterial  things : 

1.  Separated  or  diWded  by  an  interveniug 
space  of  any  extent. 


2.  Remote,  removed,  far  away, 

**  Narrowaess  of  miud  should  be  cured  by  reading 
histories  of  past  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
distant  from  our  own," — Wattt:  Improvement  of  the 
Mind. 

IL  Of  immaterial  thiJigs  : 

1.  Of  ti-me  :  Remote  in  time  past  or  future. 

2.  Of  s^iccession,  descent.  d:c. :  Remot«  or 
removed  iu  the  line  of  descent. 

3.  Of  relationship :  Not  closely  connected  in 
consanguinity. 

4.  Of  ideas,  thoughts,  £c, : 

(1)  Not  obvious  or  plain  ;  indirect. 

"To  express  every  thing  obscene  in  modett  terms 
ftod  distant  phrases.  '—AtldUon  :  Spectator. 

(2)  In  view  or  prospect ;  not  likely  to  be 
Tealized  ;  faint,  slight. 

(3)  Slight,  faint,  not  strong  or  easily  recog- 
nized :  as,  A  distant  resemblance. 

5.  Of  manners,  disjiosition,  &c. : 

(1)  Reserved,  shy,  cool,  not  warm  or  cordial ; 
characterized  by  coolness,  indifference,  or 
disrespect. 

(2)  Not  closely  connected  or  allied  ;  remote 
In  kind  or  nature. 

"  What  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom  can 
reconcile  men  that  own  ChriBtianity  to|a  practice  bo 
widely  distant  from  itt " —Guvem7nent  of  the  Toitgue, 

G.  Of  a  sound  :  Appearing  remote,  faint ; 
dying  away. 

••  The  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the  field 
Uore  and  more  diatant." 

Tennyxon :  Dora,  102,  lOS. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
tant, far,  and  remote:  '^Distant  is  employed 
as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise ;  far  is  used  only 
as  an  adverb.  We  speak  of  dJMant  objects, 
or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
things  only  as  being /ar.  Distant  is  employed 
only  for  bodies  at  rest;  far  signifies  gone  or 
removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  sta.tionary  or  otherwise ;  hence  wc  say 
that  a  thing  is  distant,  or  it  goes,  runs,  or  flies 
yiir.  Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space  ; 
far  only  that  which  is  ordinary  :  the  aun  is 
ninety  four  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
earth  ;  one  person  lives  not  very  far  off,  or  a 
person  is  far  from  the  spot.  Distant  is  used 
absolutely  to  exi)ress  an  intervening  sjiace; 


remote  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  si^ht.  A  person  is  said  to 
live  in  a  distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner 
of  auy  country.  They  bear  a  similar  analogy 
iu  the  figurative  applicjition  ;  when  we  speak 
of  a  remote  idea  it  designates  that  which  is 
less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than  a  distant 
idea.  A  distant  relationship  between  iiidi- 
viiluals  is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of  ;  when 
the  connexion  between  objects  is  very  remote 
it  easily  escapes  observation."  (Crabb:  E7ig. 
Synon.) 

*  diB-t&n'-tl-all  (ti  as  Shi),    '  dis-tSa'- 

ci-al,  a.  [f'ormed  as  if  from  a  Lat.  di^s- 
tant'ialis.  from  distantia.]  Distant,  remote, 
removed. 

"Those  which  may  be  greater  In  themselves,  but 
more  distaniiall  from  the  6ye."—Mountague  :  Devoute 
Euayes,  pt  i.,  tr.  x.,  §  6. 

dis'-taat-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  distant ;  ■ly.'\ 

1.  At  a  distance,  either  of  space  or  time. 

"These  Irish  matters,  though  in  time  somewhat 
dwfan//y  acted." — Camden:  Eiuabeth(Mi.  1{>80). 

2.  Not  closely  in  line  of  consanguinity  :  as, 
A  person  distantly  related. 

3.  Indirectly,  not  jilainly  or  obviously. 

"  Most  dittantly  hint  at  a  droll  foible  in  hts 
character." — Sterne :  Luttcrf,  No.  S. 

4.  With  reserve,  coolness,  or  indifference. 

*  dis'-tant-ness*  s.       (Eng.    distanZ;    -ness.] 
Distance,  the  st,ite  of  being  distant.     {Ash.) 

d^ts-tas'te.  s.    [Pref.  dis,   and  Eng.   toste,  s. 

(q-v.)] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  disrelish  or  aversion  of  the  appe- 
tite ;  a  dislike  of  food  or  drink. 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  Discomfort,  uneasiness. 

"  Hen  of  most  power,  and  nbble-st  of  the  peers. 
That  no  distaste  unto  tJie  re;ilm  might  hring.' 

Drayton  :  Barons'  Wars,  hk-  vt 

2.  Annoyance,    displeasure,    alienation    of 
the  affections. 

"The  king  loved  to  raise  mean  persons,  and  upon 
the  least  dfsf(Mf«!  to  throw  them  down,'*— Sur/i''(.'  Hist. 
iif  R^ormation,  bk.  L  (an.  1616). 

*  An  insult, 

4.  A  disrelish,  a  want  of  disposition  or  in- 
clination ;  a  disinclination. 

"For  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a  strong 
distaste."— Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vU. 

^  For  the  difference  between  distaste  and 
dislike,  see  Dislike. 

*  diB-tas'te,  v.t.  &  i.    [Distaste,  5.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  feel  a  distaste  or  disgust  for  ;  to  dis- 
relish ;  to  dislike  the  taste  of. 

2.  To  make  distasteful. 

"  And  scants  us  with  a  sinele  famished  kl»a, 
JHstasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 
Shakesp. :  TroUus  &  Vressida,  iv.  4.     (Quarto.) 
II.  Figuratii^ely : 

1.  To  make   distasteful ;   to  embitter ;   to 
change  for  the  woree. 

"  Her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  gnoduess  of  a  uuarrcl. 
VPTilch  hath  our  several  honours  all  eugaged 
To  make  it  gracioua" 

Shakesp. :  Trotiui  i  Cretsida,  ii.  2. 

2.  To  be  distasteful  to  ;  to  offend,  to  disgust. 

"  These  new  edicts 
Which  so  distaste  the  jieople." 

.  Heywood  :  iC'ipe  qf  Lucrec«, 

3.  To  disrelish,  to  dislike,  to  loathe. 

"  If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  our  sister." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  3.    (Folio.) 

B.  Intraris.  :  To  be  distasteful  or  unsavoury. 

"  DanK'rous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisona, 
Which  at  the  first  ure  Boarce  found  to  distaste. 
But.  with  a  little  Hi;t  upon  the  b!ood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur," 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  Ui.  3. 

*  dis-tast'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distaste,  v.] 

dis-tas'te-fol,  a.     [Eng.  distaste  ;  -fnlQ).] 

*  L  Lit.  :    Nauseous  or  unpleasant  to  the 
taste. 

"  Why  should  you  pluck  the  green  distasteful  fruit 
From  the  unwilhng  bough?" 

nryden  :  Don  Sebastian,  111  L 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Offensive,  displeasing. 

*'  Twas  distasteful  to  my  noble  mind." 

Drayton  *  Legend  of  Thomas  Crom\eeU 

"2.  Repulsive,  malevolent;  exhibiting  dis- 
pleasure or  aversioi 

"After dtonsfc/til looks,  . 
With  certain  half-caps,  and  cold  moving  nodfi. 
They  froze  me  into  silence" 

Shakesp. :  Timon,  ii  2. 


dis-tas'teful-l^,   odv.      [Eng.    distasteful; 

■ly.]    In  a  distasteful,  unpluaeiug  manner. 

dis-tas'te-fdl  ness,   s,      [Eng.  distast^ul; 

■nHf,S.\ 

I.  The  quality  of  being  distasteful ;  dis- 
agreeableness, 

"Qualifying   much    of    the    Uittrttti-fiUnru   of   our 

rhyslck."— .t/ou»raj7u«.-  Devouts  Ewtyet.  pi.  11..  tr.  X.. 
2. 

'  2.  A  dislike  or  disrelislL 

"  Out  of  a  disfastefuhiesi  of  the  former  answer  ei  ven 
from  hence,  aU  expectation  of  any  huaineaa  of  this 
nature  was  absolutely  extinguished."— A'arf  t^  Bristol 
to  James  I.,  Supp.  to  Cabala,  p.  121. 

,  *dis-tast'-itng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  s.   [Distaste,  v.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  jKir.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  making  distastefub 

disrelishing,  or  offending. 

*  dis-tast-xve,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  dista8t(e);  -ive.) 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Feeling  distaste,  disrelish,  or  disinclina- 
tion. 

"Into  your  vmwilliug  and  dittastive  mu*. '—^esJ : 
Benry  I'.,  bk.  U,.  ch.  iv..  S  IC 

2.  Disgusting,  distasteful. 

"  Thus  did  they  finish  their  distastive  songe.' 

The  A'ewe  .Metamorphosis  (ISOO). 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  causes  dis- 
relish, aversion,  or  dissatisfaction ;  anything 
distasteful  or  displeasing. 

"Other  dlsfastives  incident  to  that  part  uf  advio* 
called  reproof." —  tVhitlock  :  Manners  of  Vie  English. 

*  dis-tast'-iire,  s.  [Eng.  distast(e);  -urt.} 
That  wliich  tends  to  make  a  person  displeased, 
dissatisfied,  or  annoyed. 

"  The  duke  .  .  .  upon  this  distasture  f  mpreaaed  snch 
dolour  of  mind."— A^eeti  .    V-  Marie,  bk.  ix,,  ch.  xxilL, 

diS'tem'-per  (1),  «.  (Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
temper.] 

1.  Oidmary  Language : 

*  \.  The  early  physicians  were  of  opinion 
that  there  were  four  humours  in  the  body,  on 
tlie  right  admixture  of  which  good  temj>er  and 
a  good  temperament  depended.  When  one 
01-  more  of  these  p re jwnde rated  over  the  rest 
in  undesirable  proportions,  distemper  was 
produced  :  hence,  a  disjiroportionat«  or  un- 
natural admixture  of  part-i ;  a  want  of  a  due 
temper  of  ingredienta. 

2.  A  disease,  malady,  or  indisposition  arising 
from  a  disturbauce  of  the  animal  economy, 
or  from  the  predominance  of  some  humour ; 
now  confined  to  animals, 

"  They  also  thought  to  drive  away  hU  distemper  by 
harsh  aud  surly  carriage  to  him." — Bunyan :  fHlgrim't 
Progress,  pt.  I. 

'  3.  A  bad  constitution  of  the  mind  ;  mental 
derangement  or  perturbation. 

"  He  hath  found  the  bead  and  sonro* 
Of  all  your  son's  distemper." 

Shakesp. :  ffamtet,  U,  1. 

•4,  111  humour ;  bad,  temi>er. 

"I  va»  not  forgetful  of  those  sporkit,  whieh  tome 
men*s  distempers  formerly  studied  t*j  kindle  in  parlia- 
ment."—i^njr  Charles :  Eikon  Baiiliks. 

•5.  Uneasiness,  perturbation,  discomfort. 
"  Id  her  cheek  distemper  flushing  glowed.* 

MUtou :  P.  L..  it  887. 

6.  Dissatisfaction,  discontent. 

"The  distemptprs  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  on 
Scotland  the  caJauilties  of  civil  wax.  '—Maca^ay : 
Mist.  £iig.,  ch.  xiu, 

*  7.  A  want  or  absence  of  due  balance  of 
parts  or  qualities  between  contraries. 

"The  tme  tt^mper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare,  and 
hard  to  keep :  for  Doth  temper  aud  distemper  c>:>[uist 
of  contraries.  —Bacon. 

*  8.  A  want  of  due  temperature. 

"  It  was  a  reasonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries 
which  weje  situiited  directly  under  the  tronlck  were 
of  a  distemper  uulBbabi table." — Raleigh;  Bittory  c^ 
t'le  World. 

*  9,  Tumult,  disorder. 

"  Siill,  as  you  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too. 
Finds  no  distemper  while  'tia  changed  by  yoo," 
Waller:  To  the  Lord  Protector,  ixxvt 

n.  Vet. :  A  catarrhal  disease  to  which 
young  dogs  aie  subject,  characterized  by  a 
running  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  accompanied 
by  a  short,  dry  cough,  and  followed  by 
wasting  of  the  flesh  and  loss  of  strength. 

^  For  the  difference  l^etween  distemper  and 
disorder,  see  Disorder. 

dis-tem'-per  (2),  des-tem -per, «.    [ItaL 

distemperare  =  to    mix    or    dissolve  with  a 
liquid.) 

1.  A  preparation  of  whiting  ground  with 
size  and  water,  with  which  ceilings  are  gene- 


^>^.  b^;  p^t,  J<$^1;  cat»  9611.  choms,  9hin,  ben^ta;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st,    ph  =  C 
"Oian.  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  sliiis,    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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rally  cm-ered ;  plustered  walls,  when  mit 
painted  or  iiuitered,  are  also  so  covtjit'd,  and 
are  called  coloured  when  a  tint  is  used  iu  it. 

2.  A  mode  of  painting  with  opaque  colours, 
princiDiilly  used  for  walls,  eeiUiigs,  domes, 
theatrical  scenes,  Ac,  in  whitrh  the  eohmrs 
■art-  mixed  witli  eliallc  or  clay,  and  diluted  witli 
size.  Tempera  painting  WJis  prnt^tiaed  in  ancient 
Egypt.  The  wall  was  c-DVered  with  a  coating 
of  lime  or  fj^yjisum.  The  outline  was  sketched 
In  with  red  clialk  and  then  filled  out  witli 
■black.  The  painter  levigated  his  colours  and 
mixpd  them  with  water,  placed  them  on  a 
palette  huiit^  to  his  wrist,  and  applied  them  to 
the  surface  on  wliich  he  wus  at  work.  It  was 
also  practised  in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  c^u- ' 
toons  of  Raphael  are  in  distemper.  It  is 
common  for  auditoriums.  Kalsomine  (or  cal- 
cimine) is  a  fonn  of  it.     (Kiiight.) 

"Tlie    (liffpreuLe    [h*-twpeii    tllBtempar   aud   (rwn-o- 

iw»hil,iiig|i»tlii3— ./is/e-»(/>fr  i^.  iHiiiiU-d  on  a  dry  aurfiLce. 

m'si'-o  OQ  wet  mortar  or  plaator."— ^<»*rfco/t  .*  DicU  a^ 

A  rt. 

•  dis-tem'-per,  ' dis-tem-pren,  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  (k.-itfm)>rfr  :  Port.  <lest'rm.}ierar ;  Ital.  din- 
temperare,  from  Lat.  dis  ~  away,  apart,  and 
tempern  =  to  temper  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  change  or  deraugethe  doe  proportioua 
or  icnipBr  of. 

"Whnn  ,  ,  .  the  hamoorB  In  hla  body  ben  dU- 
tempm-atL" — Chaucer:  J'ttrtoti's  Tale. 

2-  To  confuse,  to  destroy  the  arrangement  of. 

•■  Fi>r  dlssolntlon  wrougtit  by  ftio,  that  first 
/Ustfnipered  all  tblugB,  anil  of  mc<jrrupt 
Cinruirted.'  AfUton:  P.  L..  xL  65-7. 

5.  To  disorder  or  disturb  in  constitution. 
"That  dixtmnperm  a    iiion    lu  body  and   Boalo,"— 

Wycliffc:  SelBot  IVorkt,  lil.  157. 

4.  To  till  with  iierturbatioii  or  uneasiness ; 
to  disturb,  to  vex. 

"  The  ting  is  marvelloHB  dUt&mpervd.^ 

aiuiketp.  :  Hamlet,  lit  4. 

6.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation. 

"They  will  have  admirers  among  poaterity.  andb© 
equally  celobrateJ  by  those  whose  nunda  will  not  be 
dixt^mprred  by  interest,  pasaioQ,  or  parttaJkty "  — 
Addiion:  F^nehatder. 

6.  To  make  disaffected,  dissatisfied,  or  dis- 
eontented. 

•dis-tem'-per,  U.K.  [ItsX.distmvperarc.l  To 
make  into  tUstemper. 

■■  fyutempfirinff  the  colonn  with  oi-galL" — Sir  W, 
Pettt/. 

•dis-tem'-per,*  dis-tein-pre,a.  [Distem- 
per, v.]  Violent,  immoderate  or  unrestrained 
in  temper. 

"Olf  he  be  dUtem,p7v  and  quaklth  for  Ire."  — 
Chaurm- :  Soethius,  p   121- 

•  dis  -  tern'  -  per  -  an9e,  "  des  -  tern  - 
prannoe,  *  ais-tem-per-aunce.  s.    [O. 

Fr.  destertLprance ;  Prov.  dfStempraiisa ;  Port. 
destefnvperamjsxi. ;  Sp.  destemplanza ;  Ital.  dis- 
temperanta.]     Distemperature,  indisposition. 

"  DlBaaaas  grew ;  daremp«ranc^  made  me  swell " 
Mirrour/or  JtaffUtratea,  p.  112. 

•  dlS-tem'-per-ate,  a.     [Pref.  dis  (neg.),  and 

Eng.  tcvipenite  (q.v.) ;  Ital.  distempe^ato.] 

1.  Immoderate,  unrestrained,  excessive,  in- 
temperate, 

"  So  to  bridle  tbe  dixtevipffraf*  affeotloDB  of  men."— 
Bp.  Ball:  Se7Tn.>ns.  No,  12. 

2.  Diseased,  disordered. 

"  Thoa  hast  thy  bmln  diiUmperate  and  oat  of  mle," 
—  Woodroephe. 

•  dis-tem'-per-a-tiire,  5.     [Pret  dis,  and 

Eng.  teiJiperature  (ii-v.).} 

1.  Intemperateness  ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold, 
or  of  other  qualities. 

"  Throagh  tbia  distefnperatiere  we  see 
The  seasons  alter." 

Shakesp.  :  Mid»ummer  Night's  Oream,  IL  L 

2.  Disease  or  disorder  of  the  bodj'. 

"A  dejection  occasioned  from  the  dMrtnnperature  of 
tbe  body."— Sharp .-  Sermoru,  voL  ill.,  4  ~- 

3.  Di.sorder  or  derangement  of  the  mind. 

"  Upon  what  ground  is  his  dixtemperature  t" 

&iaketp  :  Pericle-&,  v.  L 

4.  Outrageousness,  excess,  tumultnonsness. 

5.  Confusion,  lossof  regularity,  commixture 
of  contrarieties. 

"  Tell  how  tbe  world  fell  into  this  disease. 
And  how  a»  great  dUtetnperature  did  grow.* 

nam^U:  Cieil  Wars.  bk.  L 

di8-teiii'-pered,7>a.  par.  &  a.  [Distempeb,  v.\ 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Disordered  or  diseased  iii  body. 

"What  la  weak. 
Distempered,  or  hn.i  ln.it  i-rollllr;  [Hjwfira, 
Impaireil  hy  ajje.  his  unrelenting  ttnnd 
Dooma  to  the  knife,"    Cotcper:  Tusk.  ill.  414-17. 


2.  Mentally  disordered  or  derunged. 

"MeauwhUo,  ht  tho-IUt^inperfU  iiittid  of  OharlMOlie 
niiinia  huoc«u(1<^(1  auutber."— iffio<xu^a^.'  IfUt.  iCttff.. 
ch.  xxlv. 

3.  Iut«iaperate,  immoderate,  unrestrained, 

"  Launch  thy  barW 
On  tbe  dlUvmpertd  Hood  of  piihUc  1U«.* 

Wurd»u>orth:  KicuTtian,  bk.  fl. 

i.  Biassed,  prejudiced. 

*'  yixn-SA  diatmnpertd  by  party  Bplrlt."— J/acauJoj/ ,' 
Eiit.  En'j.,  cli.  V. 

*  h.  Disalfected,  dissatisfied,  discontented. 

"  Ouoe  more  to.djvy,  well  luet.  duttmpere  I  lords." 
Stutketp.  :  A'iiij/  John.  iv.  9. 

*  6.  Of  a  disajfreeable  or  evil  terai>t'rature. 

"  No  icope  cf  nature,  no  distetnpered  day.' 

.Vtak'-.tp.,:  King  John,  ilL  *. 

■  diB-tem'-pered-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dist'^m- 
pered ; -nesR]  The  quality  or  state  of  imiv^ 
distempered  ;  ilistenipi*ratur»'. 

"Th«  di»t'rmper4din^va aad  iuvenomedneaa  of  spirit 
which  !«  within  yoa."  —  .State  Triad;  John  LUdurne 
(«o.  10  4g). 

•  dis-tem'-per-ing,  jw.  por.,  a.,  &  a.     {Hia- 

TEMPER,  t'.] 

A.  <b  B.  As  pr.  parr.  S:  particip.  cuJj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  eubst, :  The  act  of  rendering  distem- 
pered. 

•  dis-tem'-per-ment,  s.  [Eng.  distemper  ,- 
-meTit.]    A  diiit'-mpered  state  ;  distemperature. 

"  By  the  tu: 

•  dift-tem'-per-iire,  s.    [O.  Fr.  di'4emprgHre.^ 

Intemperance,  excess,  want  of  moderation. 
*'  Digt«inpmiwn>  therinue  may  bo  cftlde  glotorya" — 
Wycliffe  :  Seiccl  Works.  Ill,  158. 

dis-tend',  V.t.  &  i.  (Ijat.  dlstendo  =to  stretch 
asunder:  dis  =  away,  aiiart,  and  tenilo  =  to 
stretch;  Fr.  dist^ndTe ;  li&L  distendere.] 

A.  Tratisitive  : 

L  LUeraJJ]/ : 

1,  To  stretch,  spre-id,  swell,  or  expand  in  all 
directions  ;  to  intlate. 

"The  bTrntemari.  with  distended  cheek. 
*Qan  make  hia  inBtminent  of  mnaic  speak." 

Vr/wprT :  The  Ne9dieas  Alarm. 

2.  To  stretch  or  spread  out, 

"Tixin  the  eutb  my  bodie  I  digtend" 

Stirling :  Aurirru.  aoDg  2, 

*  3.  To  Spread  or  extend  apart ;  aa,  to  distend 
the  legs, 

4.  To  widen,  to  open. 

"The  warmth  disfendt  the  chinks." 

Drj/den  :  VirffU ;  G«<3Tffic  L  13*. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  expand. 

■•  How  such  Ideas  of  th'  Almighty's  powar  .  ,  , 
(Ide.'U  not  absurd)  digtend  tne  thought 
U£  feeble  mortflU." 

I'oung:  Night  Thoughtt,  Ix.  1.933-36. 

2.  To  stretch,  to  extend. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  distended  or  in- 
flated ;  to  swell. 


dis-tend'~«d,  7«i.  yw.  or  a.    [Distend.] 

dis-tend'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Distend.] 
A^  &  ^  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  \'erb). 
C.  ^s  s^ihst.  :  The  act  of  stretching,  expand- 

inR,  or  inflatinf; ;  distention. 

t  diS-ten-Si-ba'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  distensible  ; 
-it.)i.]  Tlie  quality  of  l«iug  disteusible  ;  capa- 
bility of  distention. 

t  dis-ten'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat.  distmMus),  pa.  par. 
of  distendo.  and  Eng.  sufT.  -able]  That  may  or 
can  be  distended  ;  capable  of  being  distended. 

dis-ten'-Slon,  s.     [Distention.] 

■■  A  stite  of  hilinced  dist<-ngi^n."—Bain:  The  Emo- 
tifyjit  and  the  Will  [Zad  ed.),  ch.  L,  p.  10. 

*  dis-ten'-sive,  n.  [Lat.  distmrs(itsX  pa.  par. 
of  distendo,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Tending  to  distend. 

2.  Thatmayorcanbedistended;  distensible. 

'  dis-tent',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  distentus,  pa.  par.  of 

distpn-do.] 

A.  A^  fidj.  :  Spread,  beaten  ont. 

'*  Some  others  were  npw  driven  and  dtxf'ent 
Into  great  mguLs  ami  to  wedges  snuare," 

.s>'>;j«cr     P.  Q..  II.  vii.  5. 

B.  As  eiihst. :  Breadth,  extiansitm,  dilation. 
(See  example  under  the  following  word.) 


*  dis-tent',  v.t.     [I.a.t.  digUnto,  a  fre<i.   form 
frnni  diifteiuio.]     To  divteud ;   to  uprcad   ur 

widen  out ;  to  enlarge. 

"Ttaose  archcB  luv  the  gracefutlest,  wblch.  lce«pLu|[ 

fincUady  tli«  wunu  helKbt,  •luUl  y«t  tw  uisJmted  ou* 
ourt««uth  (Art  luu^rer.  wLKh  addition  ol  dutrnt  wlU 
conlur  uiuun  Ut  tlieir  be&uty." — Wotlon:  Archiuctttr*. 

dis-ten'-tlOQ,    ».     ll.*at.  dlstentio,   from  dU- 
lt:iUu.H,  i»a.  par.  vidistendo.] 

1.  The  act  of  distending,  stretching  out,  or 
iullating. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  >jeing  distended. 

"  The  lUttmUiofu  of  tbo««  i>artabatb  itoiiped  wll  fruit- 
fuliioM.'  — Bwium.  *  Plet. :  Dijuhle  ifarrlage.  IIL  1. 

•  3.  The  act  of  gtretehing  apart. 


•  4.  The  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
ti^ndcd  ;  breadth. 

'dis-ter'v  v.t.  [Lat.  di«  =  away,  apart,  and 
terra  =  earth,  land.]  To  buuUh  or  drive  from 
a  country. 

"  Marty  thoobands  were  dUlerred  and  banisbMl  '- 
Bowell  :  Letter!.  I.  i.  24. 

■  dis-ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  disterminatu9, 
pa.  par.  of  distermitio  —  to  separate  by  boun- 
daries :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  terminus  =  a 
boundary.]    Separated,  ajiart 

"However  far  dUterminate  in  places,  however  se- 
ffreLcatMl.  find  Infinitely  sevenili^eu  in  persona. "—Ajx 
II ^  :  Thm  PeaaniuUbn-.  cb.  i..  |  S. 

*  dis  -  ter  -  mizL  -  a- tlon,  s.    [Lat  distermi- 

n/iiio.  from  dist'nniiuitwt,   pa.  par.  of  dtsier- 

miuo.]     A  sejtaration  or  i>artirig. 

"  Above  tbir  there  was  cher^m.  which  waa  a  toul 
excliiBlon  or  d.nerminat-ivn.  with  anatheiaa*  or  eze. 
cnitinii*  Joined  with  it,  but  jet  waa  not  bnaL"— flan*- 
mund :  Of  Voraoii-nce.  , 

dis-ter'-ritc,  s.    [Ger.  dist^rHt.] 

Mia. :  A  variety  of  Seybtrtite  from  Fassa 
in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs  in  hexa^-'oual 
prisms  oV  a  yellowish-green  or  leek-greeo 
colour  to  reddish-grey.  Sp.  gr.,  S-fH — 3-05 ; 
hardness,  5.    Called  also  Brandisite  (q.v.). 

dia-the'lie,  s.    [Gr.  Sis  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  crfei/os  (sthenos)  =  strength,  in  allusion  to 
the  unequalled  hardness  and  electric  proper- 
ties iu  two  ditfereut  directions. 
^Tin.  :  The  same  as  Cyanite  (q.v.). 

*dis-thr6'ixe.  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  d^^throner.]  To 
detlirone,  to  depose. 

••  Nothing  con  poBslbly  dltthrane  them,  but  that 
which  cast  tbe  angeia  from  hi-aven.  and  man  out  of 
l»i.r.uli^."—.SrnUh :  uid  Age  {IMiit.  Fief.  A-  ■*  h. 

•  di3-tlir6n'-izc,  v.t.     [Eng.  disthro7i(e);  -i«.J 

1,  Lil. :  To  dethrone  or  disthrone. 

"  By  his  denth  he  it  recovered ; 
But  Feridute  and  Vigent  biu  ditihronised,'' 

liperuer :  F.  Q..  II.  x.  44. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  any  position  of 
majesty  or  sovereignty. 

"T'tditthrtmize  the  mlghtie  0«d  Jehooaof  hiaregaU 
thruue  ofmaitaitie  and  glorie." — iUuttbe*;  Anatomi/  uf 
A^ju»e».  pt  iUp-flO- 

dis'-ticll,  8.  &  a.  [I^t.  distickiis,  distichon ; 
Gr.  5«oTtxo9  (distir:hos)  =  having  two  rows, 
Sitrrixov  {disticho7i)  =  a  couplet:  fits  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  ffrixoi  (sttchos)  ~  a  row  or 
rank.) 

At  As  subst. :  A  couple  of  verses  or  linei 
making  complete  sense,  a  couplet ;  an  epigram 
in  two  lines. 

"There  waa  a   etUl   more    uuIortuiut«   dJrtfcfc."— 
Xacaiii<iy;  BUt.  Eng..  cb.  viL 
B.  As  (tdjective: 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Distichous  (q.v.). 

dis-ta[ch-i-a'-9e-8e,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  dU- 
tichi{mn,),  and  Lat.  fein.  pt.  adj.  suff.  -acetB.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  acrocarpous, 
i.e.,  terminal  Iruited  mosses,  of  caspitose 
habit,  and  fruit  consisting  of  oval  equal  cap- 
sulrs.    (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

dis-tich'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  SKm'xio  (distichia)s= 
a  double  line  :  St  =  di's  (dis)  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  trrixos  (stichos)  =  a  row,  order,  or  line.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Distichiacefe  (q.v.).  Two  species 
are  British— viz.,  Distichium  capeWuxum  and 
D.  inclinatnm. 

diS'-tlcta-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  Sivrixoi  (distichos)  = 
having  two  rows  or  ranks.] 

Botany : 

1.  Having  two  rows  or  ranks  ;  as  of  leaves, 
florets.  &c. 


l&te,  l&t.  fiire,  amidst,  what.  fSU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 


distichously— distinct 
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2.  Arian*,'ed  in  two  rows,  aa  the  grains  in 
an  ear  of  barley,  or  leaves  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  stum  or  axis. 

dis'-ticll-OUS 'ly»  culv.  [Eng.  distichous;  -ly.] 
in  two  rows  or  ranlis. 

"The  loaves  iirefiaid  to  be  arraiiged  dtttichoualt/."— 
~Onrdcner'$  Chronicle,  No.  4lo.  y,  &a». 

diS'tig'-xna.s.  [Gr.  Si  ~  5<s  ((f)s)=  twice, two- 
fold, and  (rriyfia  (stigvia)  =  a  spot,  a  niaik.) 

Z'^qL:  a  gpnas  of  Infusoria,  belonging  to  the 
fiamily  Astiisi«;i,  having  two  pigmeut-spots, 
but  without  cilia,  flagelliform  tilamenls,  or 
otiier  h)comotive  appendages ;  the  motion 
being  like  tliat  of  a  leech.  The  form  of  the 
body  is  variable.    (Griffitk  &  Henfrcy.) 

dJs-tn.  *di3-tUl,  *dis  tUle.  *dls-tyll, 
*  dys-tyli,  v.i.  &i  t.  [Fr.  distiller,  from  Lat 
distillo  —  to  fall  in  drnjis,  to  li-ickle  down  :  de 
=s  down,  and  stiUo  =  to  drop  ;  sti.lUi,  =  a  drop  ; 
Bp.  destilar ;  Port,  destiliar  ;  Ital.  distUlare.j 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordiruiry  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  fall  down  in  drops ;  to  trickle 
4own. 

"  And  the  dull  drops  that  from  hia  jiiirpied  bill 
Ai  Iruui  a  liiubeuk  did  Aduwne  ■ListVI. ' 

Spenser  :  i£utabilitie,  vlL  SL 

•  2.   Figuratively : 

(1)  To  flow  gently  and  in  small  quantities. 

"The  EuphrfitcB  dixtilteCh  out  of  the  mooutaiDd  of 
Amieiiia."— /f(x?c/tfA  ■  llist'ryofthe  d'orW.  ■ 

(2)  To  flow  gently  and  softly. 

"  NVherewyth  lie  offreth  playiits  bU  saule  to  S!»Te, 
That  from  his  bearte  di/sfj/Ueth  on  eoery  syde." 

fVtfot :  ProL  to  the  Psalmet. 

(3)  To  drop,  to  be  wet. 

"  And  flee  bis  Jaws  disrH  witb  amoltiDg  gore."* 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Iliad,  xvU.  71. 

II.  Chemistry : 

•  1.  To  he  distilled. 

"That  thing  tba,t  by  vertuoa  of  Are  .  .  .  dUHHlth 
TltbJUDQ  the  veaael."— SdiA  of  Qitinte  Esaenoe.  p,  4. 

2.  To  practise  distillation  ;  to  nse  a  still. 

"  H.'tst  thou  not  learned  m&  how 
To  make  perhimeB,  distil,  preservu?  " 

Shakcsp.  :  Cymbeline,  L  &. 

B,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordi/nary  Language: 

I,  Literally : 

(1)  To  let  fall  or  send  down  in  dropg. 

"They  nonr  down  rain,  accnrding  to  the  Tapour 
there-if.  wliich  tiio  clonda  do  drop  anadiitil  upon  mau 

abuiid.iatly."-Jo6  xxjtvi.  28. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

•  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  extract  with  care  and  diligence. 

"  There  ta  some  son]  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observhigly  dlxtil  it  out." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  l. 

(2)  To  form  out  of  the  quintessence  or  finest 
parts  of. 

"  Aa  'twere  from  forth  ua  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtuea." 

ShaKeap.  :  Tr6Um  *  CreMida,  1,  & 

(8)  To  extract  the  quintessence  of. 

*'  Nature  preeently  di*tUlcd 
Holeu'a  check,  but  uot  her  heart," 

Shakcip.  :  As  Foti  Like  ft.  ill,  2. 

(4)  To  fonn,  to  give  out. 

••  A  gentll  herte  hla  tnnt;e  atilletJi, 
That  it  malice  none  distuUth,"      Oower,  1.  8. 

\b)  To  dissolve,  to  melt. 

"  liUtill-ed  almost  to  Jelly  witb  the  act  ot  fear." 
Shake«p. :  Hamlet,  L  2. 

II.  Chemistry  : 

1.  To  olitaiu  or  extract  by  the  process  of 
distillation. 

"The  liquid  drilled  from  benzoin  la  subject  to 
frequent  viciasltmlea  of  fluidity  and  flrmuess."— fl^t/^A, 

2.  To  subject  tn  the  process  of  distillation  ; 
to  rectify  ;  to  purify. 

"  Ye  muflte  distitje  this  wiyn  "J  tTmes."— Aooit  ttf 
Quint'?  Essence,  p.  4t 

•  dis-tU'-la-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  or  can 
be  distilled  ;  fit  for  distillation. 

■■  Liquor  coming  from  the  dittiltable  concretes."— 
Rnytr  :   Works,  ii.  226. 

dis-til'-late,  s.  [Eng.  distil,  and  suff.  -ate 
(CAem.).]" 

Chem. :  The  product  of  distillation  fonnd  in 
tie  receiver  of  the  distilling  apparatus. 

"The  source  from  which  the  distillate  is  obtained." 
Times  [Irish  Whisky),  Feb.  I,  1976. 

dis-til-la'-tion/  des-tU-la'-tion,  *  dts- 
tU-la-cl-OUn,  s.  (Lat.  distHlatio  =  a  trick- 
ling or  falling  d'lwn  in  drops,  from  liistillatus, 
pa.  par.  of  distillo  —  to  drop  or  trickle  down  ; 
Fr.  distilltition,  Sp.  destiladon,  Ital.  distilla- 
zione,  Port.  destiUagdo.] 


X.  Ordiiuinj  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

*(1)  The  act  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops. 
(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  U. 
"A   substance   ubtidned    by  Uittittation."  —  Boyle : 
Works,  Iv  4'JB. 

{'6)  Anything  obtained  by  distillation  ;  a  dis- 
tilled medicine. 
"  While  through  th'  obstructed  pores  the  struggling 

>n  force  Uieiv  way,' 
MVdt  ;   Irium/j'igo/thcOout. 

*  (4)  The  act  of  pouring  out  iu  drops. 

*  (0)  That  whicli  falls  in  drops. 

*  (tj)  A  cold  in  tlie  head  ;  catarrh. 

"It  bredeth  rheumes,  catarrbB.  and  distUtationi."— 
ToiichsCune  of  Complexions,  p.  lOi. 

*'J.  Fig.:  A  falling  or  wastingaway  gradually 
or  by  <lt'grees. 

"His  liver  diseased  and  corrupted  \/y  deifillaXion.' 
Holland:  Huetonius,  p.  '(. 

II.  Chemistry  : 

1.  The  act  of  heating  a  solid  or  liquid  in 
a  vessel  so  constructed  that  the  vapours 
thrown  ofl"  from  the  heated  substance  are 
collected  and  condensed.  Every  distilling 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  retort  or 
boiler,  in  which  vaporisation  takes  place,  a 
refrigerator  in  which  the  vapour  is  condensed, 
and  a  receiver.  Distillation  is  of  great  value 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Pure  or  dis- 
tilled water,  so  indispensable  to  the  chemist, 
is  obtained  by  distillation ;  sea-water  can  be 
rendered  pot:ible  by  the  same  process ; 
whilst  volatile  oils  and  essences  are  extracted 
from  plants  by  distillation  with  water  <jr 
alcohol.  Its  most  extensive  application  is  in 
the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  spiiits.  A 
wort  or  saccharine  infusion  is  prepared  from 
malt  or  other  grain,  or  from  sugar,  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  ItiO"  F.  After  being 
separated  frora  the  grain  and  cooled  to  be- 
tween 60°  and  70°  F.,  a  certain  quantity  of 
yeast  is  added.  Fermentation  at  once  begins, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  is  resolved  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the  former  of 
which  remains  in  the  liquid.  As  soon  as  the 
liquor  ceases  to  attenuate,  the  alcoholic  mix- 
ture, which  is  now  called  wash,  is  run  into 
the  still  and  submitted  to  distillation.  When 
a  strong  flavourless  spirit  is  required,  a  large 
and  peculiarly  constructed  still,  with  higli 
condensing  jjower,  is  used  ;  but  a  flavoured 
sjiirit  is  ol)tained  by  a  double  distillation  iti  a 
small  still  with  low  condensing  power.  The 
product  of  the  tirst  distillation  is  called  "  low 
wines."  A  re-distillation  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture produces  first  an  oil  which  is  separated, 
and  then  a  spirit  more  or  less  flavoured.  Malt 
liquor  is  imjiregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
of  barley;  brandy  with  the  oil  of  the  grape; 
mm  with  the  oil  of  tlie  sugar-cane ;  and  gin 
with  tlie  oil  of  juniper,  &c. 

^  (I)  Dry  distillation  is  a  terra  applied  to  the 
distillation  of  a  solid  substance,  as  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  ziuc. 

(2)  Fractional  distillation  is  the  separation 
of  liquids  having  diff"erent  boiling  points.  In 
distillation  proper,  a  simple  mechanical  sepa- 
ration takes  place. 

(3)  Destriictive  distillation  :  The  kind  of  dis- 
tillation produced  when  the  tenii)erature  is 
raised  sutficiently  high  to  decompose  the 
substcTHce,  and  evolve  new  products,  jiossess- 
ing  diiferent  qualities.  It  is  exemplifi-nl  in 
the  production  of  wood-naphtha,  pyroligueous 
acid,  and  tar,  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in 
close  vessels  at  a  high  temperature. 

2.  Tlie  product  of  the  processs  of  distilla- 
tion ;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still,  and 
fouud  in  the  re^-eiver  of  the  distilling  appa- 
ratus. 

"  I  euflered  the  pangs  of  three  seveml  deaths  \  .  .  . 
then  to  be  stopped  In.  like  a  strung  diMi fin/ion .  with 
stinking  clothes."— Shakesp- :  Merry  Wives  of  yVindsor. 
ill.  a. 

^  Distillation,  and  the  various  processes 
dependent  ou  it,  are  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Eurojie  by  the  Moors  about 
A.D.  1150.  The  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors  was  in  practice  in  Great  Britain  in  the 
sixteenth  century.    {Haydn.) 

^  distil  house,  *  dlstill-house,  s.    A 

distilli^ry. 

"Schiedam  .  .  .  containing  near  three  hundred 
distill-b-jnises.'— Pocket  Magazine  (1794).  VoL  i.  p.  22. 

dis-tn-la-tor-y.  * dis-til-Iar-tor-ie, a.  & 

s.  [Fr.  distillatoire,  Ital.  distiilatorio,  Sp.  (fcs- 
til'-rtorio.  from  Lat.  distilUttus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
tillo.]    [Stillatorv.] 


*  A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  or  uaed  in  ttit 
process  of  distillation. 

"  Ilavlne  in  well-closed  dittallatory  claaaes  eaagM 
the  iuiuaaJ'—UoyU::   Works,  i.  UU. 

B,  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ckem..:  Anapparatus  used  in  distilling; 
a  stilL 

2.  ffer, :  A  charge  borne  by  the  Distillers' 
Cuuipaiiy,  and  usually  bhizoned  i  "a  distilla,- 
tory  d<iuble  armed,  ou  a  fire,  with  two  worms 
aud  bolt  receivci-s."    (Ogilvie.) 

"  Th.'iime  must  ye  do  nuike  In  the  fiimi^is  of  aischln 
a  d'utiUiUorie  of  gtas."— /tuu&  nf  <i,uinta  Hutmco,  Jf.  i. 

dis-tllled,  i)a.  par.  &  a.    [Distil.] 

A,  -45  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Obtaiued  by  distillation  ;  puri- 
fied, perfun-cd. 

"  Balm  his  foul  he-id  in  warm  dixtillmd  wateiB." 

Shakesp. :  Taminy  of  Vie  tiltrew  ( Induct.,  L). 

distlUed-water,  s. 

i'han. :  Pure  water  obtained  by  distillation, 
H.jO.  The  Wiitei,  if  it  contains  suspended 
impurities,  should  be  fii-at  filtered.  The 
soluble  impurities  are  eitlier  volatile  or  fixed. 
The  water  wiiich  comes  over  first  about  one- 
tenth  should  lie  rejected,  as  it  contains  nearly 
all  the  volatile  iniiturities.  Tlie  worm  should 
be  of  block  tin,  silver,  or  platinum,  as  steam 
acts  on  glass,  dissolving  out  alkaline  silicatt-s. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  uiechaiiical 
spirtuig  of  the  liquid  ;  one-tenth  of  the  water 
Bhoiild  be  left  in  the  retoit ;  the  solid  impuri- 
ties are  also  left.  It  should  be  redistilled  to 
get  rid  of  liaL-es  of  organic  matter,  after  it  has 
been  treated  with  a  Uttle  caustic  potash  and 
pemiaugauate  of  potassiiuu,  to  oxidize  the 
organic  impurities.  If  it  still  contains  traces 
of  ammonia  it  should  be  again  retlistilled  over 
KHS04"  to  fix  the  ammonia.  Distilled  water 
is  used  iu  chemical  analysis,  and  ought  alwaya 
to  be  used  in  prejiaring  medicines.  It  should 
give  no  jirecipitate  with  AgNO;^,  showing  the- 
absence  of  cblorides;  nor  with  ammonia, 
oxalate,  showing  the  absence  of  lime ;  nor- 
with  barium  chloride.  BaClg,  showing  thfr 
alisence  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  sliould  give  a  pink  tint 
to  the  water,  showing  the  absence  of  organic 
matter. 

dis-til'-Ier,  s.  [Eng.  distil ;  -er.]  Specifically, 
one  whose  business  is  the  production  of  spirit* 
by  distillation. 

"  Out  copious  granaries  distillers  thin." 

H'arton  :  Oxford  Jfewsmaii t  I'eric*  (1767V 

dis-tn'-Ier-y,  s.     [Fr.  distillerie.\ 

*  1,  The  act  or  process  of  distillation. 

2.  A  place  or  building  where  distillation  is 
carried  on. 

"  Tlie  sit©  19  now  occnpied  by  a  distillery."— Pennant: 
L&nUon,  i'-  ■*!- 

dis-tU'-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Distil.) 

A.  As  jrr.  par. :  (See  the  verb.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Dropping,  taiTing  tn  drops. 

2.  Chem.:  Used  or  adapted  for  distilla- 
tion. 

"  A  distilling  apparatus  for  the  supply  of'  fresh 
vraXer."— Times,  Nov.  4,  l«78.     (Advt.) 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  distilla- 
tion. 

*  dis-til'-ment,  s.  [^ng.  distil ; -meTvt.l  That 
which  is  extracted  by  distillation  ;  a  distii- 
late. 

"  Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
And  in  the  porcbea  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous distilmeru." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  t  •> 

dia-tlnct',  a.,  ad/v.,  &  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  dis* 
tinctiis,  pa.  par.  of  distingvo  =  to  distinguish 
(q,v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  dUtinio.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Marked  out  or  off";  set  apart  and  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  visible  marks  or 
signs ;  specified. 

"  Xo  plac« 

l8  yet  distinct  by  name." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vil.  MB.  UC 

2.  Distill  gin' shed  or  discriminated  in  words. 

"  In  other  mnner  ben  distinct  tJieapiceaof  glotome." 
— Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

3.  Different  in  nature  or  kind  ;  not  alike. 

"The  flrelork  of  the  Highlander  was  quite  di>rtnit 
from  the  weapon  which  he  used  in  clo»e  ttght."— Jte- 
caulny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiit 

4.  Different,  separate,  not  con,ioined. 

"  Eternity,  the  various  aen ten i-e  paat, 
ABsi^'ns  the  severed  throna  distinct  nhedai." 

r<).(7itf ,  yiifht  Thotiyiits.  ix.  336,  ar. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  J($^I;  cat.  96!!,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^lst.    ]>h  =*C 
Hdaa,  -Iton  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  sbnn;  -tion,  -^on  ==  zhiln.   -clous,  -tloua,  -bIous  =  shila.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b^  d^L 
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5.  Clear,  unconfuaeil,  ]ilain,  evident ;  so 
clearly  itiurked  out,  in  nature  or  qualities,  blb 
to  be  readily  distinguiehed  froui  others. 

6.  Clear  in  sound. 

*  7.  Marked,  spotted,  variegated. 

"  Tciii[>eBtuous  fell 
HlBiu-niw^  from  tho  fuiirfuUI-vlati^'od  F'uur, 
DittineC  wiLli  eyeu,  aiul  from  the  llvliie  wheels 
IHttinct  allko  with  iiiiillHiulu  uf  eyes. 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vl.  844-47. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Distinctly. 

"B«  that  again  pruclnlmed  dittinct  Aud  loud." 

Thornton :  Liherty,  liL  277. 

*  C.  Aa  suhsi. :  A  distinct,  separate  body  or 
Individual. 

"  Two  (lUfifirtt.  dlvmUm  uoik*, 
Numhcr  there  lu  love  was  slalu." 

Shakesp. :  I'hcanit:  A  Turtle,  27,  28. 

^  For  the  dilTcrence  Ifctween  distinct  antj 
different,  see  Different. 

•  dis-tmct',  •  dia-tincte,  v.t.  tO.  Fr.  dis- 
tinder,  from  Lat.  di^tinctus.] 

1,  To  distinguish 

"  Thi-re  can  no  wight  dlittnct  It  M, 
That  he  dare  sale  a  word  thereto." 

liomaunt  qf  the  lioat,  fl.lM,  6,200. 

2.  To  mark  out,  to  define. 

"In  the  which  yeji,r(l2a8l  died  Stephen  Laiigton. 
Archbishop  o(  Canterburle.  by  whom  the  chnpters  of 
the  itible,  In  that  order  nnd  number  ns  we  uuw  use 
theiu,  were  flrat  dittincled."~Fox  :  Martyrs,  p.  a4S. 

•  dis-tinct -X-fy,  v.t.  (Eng.  distinct;  i  con- 
nective, nnd  sutf.  -fg.]    To  make  distinct- 

"  Both  dittinctify  and  magnify  lU  feeble.it  component 
niembera.'—  Proctor :  Alylha and Uarvelt  of  Attrvnomy 
p,  247. 

dis-tiho'-tion,  '  dis- tine -cl-on,  •  dls- 
tlnc-ct-oun.  '  dis-tlno  tl-oun,  s.  [Lat. 
</i.s?/;(c^o  —  ;i  Tiiarking  out,  distiiiriion  ;  Fr. 
distinction;  Sp.  distincion  ;  lUi\.  distimione, 
from  Lat.  distinftris,  im.  par.  of  distitigno.] 

*  I.  The  act  of  distinguishing,  dividing,  or 
marking  utf. 

"The  dittinction  of  tragedy  Into  acts  was  not  known; 
or.  il  it  were,  it  is  yet  bo  darkly  delivered  to  us,  that 
we  C4tnnot  make  it  out."— Dry  den :  Jistay  on  Dm- 
vullitk  Poesy. 

*  2.  A  dividing,  separating,  or  keeping 
apart. 

"  For  distinccioun  of  dyuere  moneremen  that  woned 
there."— TVpriid.  i.  ill. 

"  3.  A  division,  a  brancli, 

"I  thisse  dUtinctiun  beoth  fif  cheaiiitres."— ^»ffn- 
6ifc,  p.  13. 

4.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  discriminat- 
ing between. 

"ThU  fierce  abridgment 
Bath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  wMch 
DUtmction  should  be  rich  in. " 

Shakeip.  :  Cymbeiine,  v.  B. 

*  6.  Discernment,  judgment,  discrimina- 
tion ;  the  power  of  distinguishing. 

"She  left  the  eye  dittinction  to  cuU  out 
The  one  from  the  other." 

Beaumont  4  FUtcher. 

6.  That  which  serves  to  distinguish  one 
thing  Irom  others  ;  a  mark  or  note  of  dif- 
ference. 

"  None  can  venture  to  ftx  the  precise  moment  at 
which  either  distinction  ceased."— J/acnutey ;  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  L 

7.  A  distinguishing  quality,  property,  or 
characteristic. 

"  The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  Bplendid  blank, 
O'erwbelmlng  all  distinctiojL" 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  96,  97. 

8.  Difference  regarded ;  regard  to  circum- 
stances, qualities,  or  characteristics  ;  discrim- 
inatitm. 

"There  is  no  dittinctioun  of  Jew  and  of  Greek,  for 
the  same  Lord  of  all  la  nch  in  all  that  ynranUi  cleiwn 
hem."— Wycli^e :  Romans  jl 

9.  A  difference  made  or  drawn  between 
tilings. 

"  .  .  but  the  distinctions  reat  upon  unsupported 
conjectures. "— LewiJ :  Cred,  Early  Rotn.  ffist.  jlsSi-), 
eh.  liii.,  pt.ii..  S22. 

10.  Eminence,  superiority  ;  elevation  in 
rank  or  character  ;  liononr,  estimation. 

"  Among  philosopher!  .  .  .  merit  only  makes  dit- 
tinctio7L"—Ool(i.imith:  On  Polite  Lenrning.  ch.  xiii. 

11.  That  wliifh  confers  eminence  or  superi- 
ority, as  a  high  office  or  honour  bestowed. 

"  He  had  been  elected  B|>eaker  in  the  late  reign 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  dittinction 
peculiarly  honourable,' — Maeaulay :  Ilist.  Sng..  ch.  \v. 

12.  Honour,  credit. 

^  Withmd  distinction :  Promiscuously,  alike. 
Indiscriminately  ;  without  regard  to  differences 
existing. 

K  For  the  difference  between  distinction  and 

difference,  see  Dll-TERENCF- 

dlB-tihof -Ive.  a.  [Ft.  distincti/;  ItaL  &  Sp. 
distintivo.) 


1.  8er\  ing  to  mark  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  Holy  One  \»  e^  dUtinctiw  title  of  God."— Har- 
row.' Sermons,  vol.  IL,  ser.  a*. 

"  2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  or  dia- 
eriminate  ;  discTiminating, 

*■  Credulous  and  vulgar  auditor*  readily  Wiit-ve  it, 
and  the  more  Judicious  and  Uistinclive  heads  do  uot 
reject  It."— Browne:   Vulgar  Errours. 

3.  Distingui.shed,  separate,  distinct. 

"All  carpet  patterns  should  be  coustructed  tu^dis' 
linciive  from  wall  iiatterns."— Or.  Dresser,  In  Cusselt't 
Technical  Educator,  pt.  iL,  p.  248. 

•  dis  tinct-ive-lj^,  adv.     [Kng.  distinctive; 

■l'j-\ 

1.  With  proper  distinction  or  difference. 

■'  Her  Hwcet  tongue  could  speak  dis'lnilipely 
Oreeke.  Latin,  f  uacanc.  Spanish,  Frtuch,  and  Dutch." 
Jfirrvur  /or  Jfatfistrates.  p.  855, 

2.  Plainly,  without  confusion,  accurately. 

■■  To  what  end  doth  he  distinctineli/  uasigu  a  peculiar 
dlnpenaatlon  of  operations  to  the  Father,  ol  mlulsti-rles 
to  the  Sou.  of  gifts  to  the  Holy  Ghotit'—Barrote 
Sertnous.  vol,  U.,  ser.  20. 

dia-tinct'-l^,  adv.     (Eng.  distinct ;  -ty.] 

1.  In  a  distinct  manner  ;  with  distinction  ■ 
not  contusedly. 
"  2.  Separately,  apart. 

"  In  the  particle  Kai  as  dUtlnctly  put  to  each."- 
Onodwin  :   l*'or*j,  vol.  iil.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  13. 

3.  Plainly,  evidently,  clearly. 

"  Hl»  work  distinctly  trace." 

Cowper :  Testimony  of  Divine  Adoption. 

4.  With  a  distinct  voice  ;  plainly,  clearly. 

"3o  they  read  in  the  book  In  the  law  of  God  dit. 
tinctly.'—Sehem.  vili.  & 

*  5.  Explicitly. 

"  I  do  not  in  i»ositlon  distinctly  speak  of  her.' 

Shakesp.      Othttllo,  ill.  8. 

*  6.  With  discrimination  or  meaning;  alg- 
niffcantly. 

"  Thon  dost  snore  distinctly  .■ 
There's  weaning  in  thy  snores." 

Sluthesp.  :  Tempest,  II.  I. 

If  For  the  difference  between  distinctly  and 
clearly,  see  Cleakly. 

dis-tihct'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  distinct;  -ness.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  distinct  or  separate. 

"  Its  incorporelty  or  distinctnea  from  the  body."— 
Cudtoortfi :  Intell.  Systeyn,  p.  J". 

2.  Such  separation  or  difference  between 
things  as  makes  them  easily  liistiuguish* 
able. 

3.  Clearness  or  plainness  of  sound. 

4.  Clearness,  precision,  exactness. 

"  In  order  to  write  with  precision,  one  must  possess  a 
very  cousiderable  deffree  or  distinctness  and  accuiacy." 
—Ltair.  vol.  i.,  ItcL  10. 

*5.  Discrimination,  judgment,  discernment ; 
the  power  of  discriminating  or  distinguishing 
between  things. 

"The  membranes  and  humours  of  the  eye  are  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  void  of  colour,  for  the  clearness, 
and  for  the  dtstitictTust,  of  vision,' ~  Bay :  On  the 
Creation. 

*  dis-tinot'-6r,  s.     [Lat]     One  who  distin- 
guishes or  makes  distinctions. 

"Such  curious  distinctort,"  —  BolintJied :  Deter,  ti^ 
Ireland,  ch.  1. 

•  dis-tinct'-iire,  s. 

Distinctness. 


[Eng.   distinct;  -ure.] 


*  dis-tin'-gued  (gned  as  gwed),  *  dls- 

tlngwed,    ('.      [Fr.   distinguer  =   to  distin- 
guish.]    Distinguished. 

"  Art  thou  disfinffwed  and  embelised  by  the  spryng- 

yng  flourea  of  the  flrst  somer  aesoaui    —  Chaucer : 

Botthius,  p.  4T. 

dis-tin'-guisll(gltasgw),  i;.f.  &i.  [Fr.dis- 
tinguer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  distinguir ;  Ital.  distin- 
guere,  from  Lat.  distinguo  —  to  mark  with  a 
prick,  to  distinguish  :  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
a  form  sfiiiguo  (not  found)  =  to  prick;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  sting  and  stigma  (q.  v.).J 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  distinct,  or  indicate  difference 
by  an  external  mark, 

2.  To  separate  from  others  by  some  distinc- 
tive characteristic;  to  constitute  a  mark  of 
difference  or  distinction  in  things. 

3.  To  classify  or  arrange  according  to  dif- 
ferentordi-stinctive  properties,  characteristics, 
or  qualities, 

"Moses  distins^lshei  the  causes  of  the  flood  Into 
those  that  belouK  to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  belong 
to  the  earth:  the  rains,  and  the  tkbya^" —Burnet : 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  note  or  perceive  the  distinction  or 
difference  between  different  things  ;  to  recog- 
nize the  individuality  of;  to  discriminate  be- 
tween. 


(1)  IJy  the  senses. 

'■  Being  set  Ijcfore  yon  both  together, 
A  JudgiUig  tight  doth  soon  dUtinyuUh  either.* 
Drayton:  MalUd^i  to  h  ^ote. 

(2)  Uy  the  understanding  or  ruasnn. 

"By  our  reaAou  we  are  enitbled  to  ttistinauish  good 
from  evil."— IKaH*.-  Logic. 

5.    To  perceive  the  existence  of  with  tb* 
senses  :  as,  To  distingiiish  a  stuind. 
"6.  To  discern  critically  ;  to  judge. 

"  No  more  can  you  dittlnffuish  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outw:ird  show  ]  ~ 

Hhtikftp.  :  ItirKard  ill..  llL  L 

*  7.  To  understand. 

"  No  man  could  distinguish  what  heaald." 

ShaJcesp.  :  Uaj>e  tff  Lucrece.  1,781. 

8.  To  make  eminent,  noU-d,  or  known  ;  to 
gain  distinction  for. 

'*  In  nM  the  four  chanict«ni  he  had  dittinffuitKtA 
himself.'— J/ncau?ay,-  Uisl.  A'ntf..  ch.  xlv.,  p.  457. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  distinction  ;  to  discriminate; 
to  mark  or  not«  the  distinction  or  difference. 

"The  render  must  IvAXHio  diMtinguis\."—B»rm:K»l: 

Astronomy  (\fi5.^),  J  2*3. 

%  Followed  also  by  hetwe^n, 
"  It  Is  not  so  easy  to  distinguiih  between  notorlfltr 
and  fame.-— ^mwion  ;  Books. 

*  2.  To  become  distinct,  distinguishable,  or 
differentiated. 

"The  little  embryo  firet  distinguishes  Into  a  llttU 
Itnot'—Jcr.  Taylor. 

TI  (1)  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  tha 
two  words  to  distinguish  and  to  sejmrjte :  "  We 
distinr/nish  what  we  want  not  to  confound 
with  another  thing;  we  separate  what  we 
want  to  remove  from  it.  Objects  a*e  dL^in- 
guished  from  one  another  by  their  qualities  ; 
they  are  sejKirated  by  the  distance  of  time  or 
place."  (Blair:  Lect.  on  Rhetoric  and  BellM 
Lettres{\%\l),  voL  i.,  p.  229.) 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  l>etween  to 
distinguish  and  to  discrimincUe :  "To  distin,' 
guish  is  the  general,  to  discrimirmte  is  the 
particular  term  :  the  former  is  an  indefinite, 
the  latter  a  deiinite  action.  To  discnmiymte 
is  in  fact  to  distingnish  specifically  ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  tir  false,  but  of 
a  discrimination  as  nice.  We  distinguish 
things  as  to  their  divisibility  or  unity ;  we 
discrimiJiate  them  as  to  their  inherent  proper- 
ties :  we  distinguish  things  that  are  like  or 
unlike,  to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  dis- 
criminate things  only  that  are  different  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  one  from  the  other  :  we 
distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well  aa 
the  understanding;  we  discriminate  by  the 
understanding  only  :  we  distinguish  things  by 
their  colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects 
by  their  truth  or  falsehood  ;  we  discriminate 
the  characters  of  men,  or  we  discriminate 
their  merits  according  to  circumstances." 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  distinguish 
and  to  signalize,  see  Signalize. 

dis-tin'-gni8h-V-t>le  (gn  as  gw),  a.    [Eng. 

distinguish;  -ahle.\ 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  distinguished  or  di»- 
criminated  from  others  ;  capal)Ie  of  being  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Left  a  race  behind 
Like  to  themselves,  distinguishable  acarce 
From  Gentiles."  Milton :  P.  R.,  iii  423-85. 

2.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
perceptible. 

"Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  tha 
senses  distinctly  with  several  iiut<nfruuAadt«  distances 
of  their  motion. "—ioc*« ;  Buman  UruierUanding, 
bk.  It,  ch.  xiv. 

*3.  Worthy  of  note  or  of  regard  ;  distin* 
guished,  notable. 

"  I  would  eudeavouT  that  my  betters  should  seek  mt 
by  the  merit  of  something  distinguishable." — lyvift. 

*  dis-tin'-giiish-a^ble-ness  (gn  as  gwX 

s.  [Eng.  distinguishdhh  :  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  bein;j:  distiii^juislmble. 

•  dis-tin'-gnish-a-bly    (gu  as   gw),  adv> 

[Eng.  distin.gui3ha'6{le) ;  'ly.\  In  a  manner  o« 
degree  capable  of  being  distinguished  or  dis- 
criminated from  others  ;  distinctly,  notably. 

"  Distinguishably  in  the  tast«  of  the  most  admired 
reflections  of  some  of  our  fa"oiiiJt«  authors." — Corn- 
bridge  :  The  Scribleriad.  bk.  w. 

dis-tin'-g:nlshed  (gn  as  gw),  pa,  par.  & 

a.    [Distinguish.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
^,  As  adjective : 
1.  Marked  by  some  distinctire  or  distln- 

guishiug  sign  or  property. 

"  That  Instant  Pallas,  bursting  from  a  clond. 
Fixed  a  distin<juistufd  mark,  and  cried  alooi?.' 

P'ope  :  Bomers  Odytey.  viii.  S19.  SKt. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  taXU  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pd^ 
or.  w6re»  wtfU,  work,  whd,  son;  mnte,  cfit>,  eiire,  nnlte,  cnr.  r^le,  full;  try,  Sj^rlan.    se,  oe=e;  ey  »  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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2.  Exceeding  or  surpassing  othet-s;  umiHual, 
■bove  tlie  common. 

"For  Bins  committed  with  many  aggravatluoa  ot 
guilt,  the  furnace  of  wrath  will  l«  Bt^veii  tiiiiea  hotter, 
•ud  burn  with  a  diitinffuuhed  i\iTy."—/iogers. 

3.  Eminent,  noted,  or  celebrated  for  some 
Buperior  or  extiuoidiuary  quality. 

"They  could  far  more  easily  bear  the  pre-«mliieiice 
of  a  itiitiitsuUhed  btranger."— J/acawIa// ;  HiaC.  Eng., 
oh.  xiii. 

•  4.  Marked,  noticenble. 

"Mra  Delvile  received  her  with  the  most  dixtin- 
ouithed  politeness."— J/iJM  Bumey :  Cecilia,  bit.  111., 
ch,  vli. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  distin- 
gtiUhed,  conspicuous,  eminent,  note/l,  and  ilhu- 
trious:  "The  idea  of  an  object  having  some- 
thing attached  to  it  to  exrite  notice  is  couimon 
to  all  these  terms.  Didinguished  in  its  genenil 
sense  expresses  little  more  tlian  this  idea ; 
the  rest  are  but  modes  of  dieting uishtd.  A 
thing  is  distingxiished  in  proportion  as  it  is 
distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  co»5;)i- 
C1WUS  in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is 
noted  in  proportion  as  it  is  widely  known.  In 
this  sense  a  rank  is  distinguished  ;  a  situation 
is  conspicuotis  ;  a  place  is  noted.  Persons  are 
distinguish^  by  external  marks  or  by  cliarac- 
teristic  qualities ;  persons  or  things  are  con- 
spicuous mostly  from  some  external  mark  ; 
persons  or  things  are  -noted  mostly  by  colla- 
teral circumstances.  A  man  may  be  distin- 
guished by  his  decorations,  or  be  may  be  dis- 
guisheil  by  his  manly  air,  vr  by  his  abilities  ; 
a  person  is  cfn^icuous  by  the  piudiness  of  his 
dress  ;  a  house  is  conspicuous  that  stands  on  a 
hill  :  a  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a 
wonderful  cure ;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine 
waters.  We  may  he  distinguished  for  things 
gootl,  bad,  or  indifferent:  we  may  be  conspi- 
aious  for  our  singularities  or  that  whicti  only 
attracts  vulgar  notice ;  we  may  be  noted  fui- 
tliat  wliich  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse  ;  we  can  be 
eminent  and  iUustrions  only  for  tliat  which 
Is  really  good  and  praiseworthy  ;  the  former 
applies,  however,  mostly  to  those  thin^^s 
which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  ;  the  latter  to  that  which  makes 
him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  dis- 
ti-nguished  talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if 
he  be  not  also  distinguished  for  his  private 
virtue  :  affectation  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  it  can  place  itself  in  such  a  con- 
s:piciious  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  upon 
itself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented 
to  render  themselves  noted  for  tlieir  vices  or 
absurdities  :  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  a 
man  than  to  render  himself  eminent  for  his 
nrofesssional  skill  :  it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to 
be  iUust)'ious,  and  those  few  are  very  seldom 
to  be  envied.  In  an  extended  and  moral 
application,  these  tenns  may  be  employed  to 
heighten  the  character  of  an  object ;  a  favour 
may  be  said  to  be  distinguished,  piety  eminent, 
and  a  name  illustrious."    {Crcd>b:  Eng.  .SynoH.) 

•  dis-tin'-guished-ly  (gu  as  gw)»  adv. 
(Eng.  distinguished;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguished 
manner ;  eminently. 

dia-tin'-guish-er  (gu  as  gw),   s.     [Eng. 

distinguish  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  distinguishes  or  separates  one 
thing  from  another  by  marks  of  difference. 

"Let  ua  admire  the  wladoiii  of  God  in  this  distin- 
ffuisherot  times,  aiidvialble  deity,  the  Buu." -~ Srounie  : 
Ftilgar  Errot«rs. 

2.  One  who  accurately  discerns  the  differ- 
ence or  discriminates  between  things  ;  a  criti- 
cal observer. 

"  If  1  should  ask  any,  the  most  subtU  dUttnffuiahm'.'' 
—Hobb^  :  Antvftr  to  Dr.  BramhalL 

^tiB-tSn'-gvdsh-ihe  {gu  as  gw),  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  S.      IDlSTlNOUISH.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  : 

1.  Constituting  a  difference  or  distinction  ; 
distinctive. 

2.  Marking  difference  or  distinction  ;  dis- 
tinctive, peculiar. 

"The  diatingnishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Chtirch." 
—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  v. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  marking  difference 
or  distinction  ;  a  separating  from  others. 

dlstlngnlshlng-peimant,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  The  special  or  proper  flag  of  a  vessel. 

2.  A  special  pennant  hoisted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  signals. 


*  dis-tin'-guish-ing-lj^  (gu  as   gw).  adv. 

(Eng.  distinguishing ;  -ly.]  In  a  distinguish- 
ing manner ;  with  some  mark  or  degree  of 
distinction  ;  marki^lly. 

"A  provision  distin'/uishi'tfflv  calculated  for  the 
same  i>urpoBe  of  levltutloD.  —  Pale^ :  Natural 
Theology,  cu.  ill. 

*  dis-tin'-guish  ment  (gu  as  gw),  s.    A 

distinction  ;  an  nhscrvation  of  difference. 
"Should  .1  like  laiiyuftge  use  to  all  degrees. 
And  iiiaunerly  distingitUhment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  find  beggar." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  il.  1. 

*  dis-ti'-tle,  v.t.     [Pief.   dis,  and  Eng.  titU: 
((jv.).]    To  strip  or  divest  of  a  title. 

"That  were  the  next  way  to  distitle  myself  of 
honour. "—Ben  Jonaon:  Cynthm't  ReveU,  iv.  i 

•dis-ti'-tled  (tied  as  teld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
(Distitle.] 

*  dis-ti  -tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distitle.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  \'erb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  divesting  of  a 
title. 

dis'-tom-a,   s.      [Gr.   it  =  Sis  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  crofia  (sfo?na)  =  a  mouth.] 
Zoology : 

1.  A  genns  of  internal  parasitic  worms, 
order  Trematoda,  class  Platyelmiutha,  vul- 
garly known  as  "Suctorial  Worms"  or 
"Flukes."  The  Distoma  is  commonly  found 
in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts  of  slieep  and 
other  ruminants,  deriving  nourishment  from 
tlie  fluids  in  wliich  it  is  immersed,  and  giving 
rise  to  tlie  disease  known  as  tlie  "rot."  The 
body  of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite  an 
incli  in  length,  is  flattened,  and  resembles  in 
some  degree  a  minute  sole  or  flat-fish ;  at  its 
anterior  extremity  is  a  circular  disc,  or  sucker, 
which  is  perforated  by  the  aperture  of  the 
moatih ;  whilst  a  second  sucker  of  similar 
form,  but  imjierforate,  is  placed  upon  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body.  With  these, 
both  formerly  thought  to  be  mouths,  whence 
the  name,  the  parasite  clings  firmly  to  the 
body  of  its  host. 

The  embryo  on  its  discharge  from  the  egg  is 
of  conical  form  and  aquatic  habits,  swimming 
freely  by  means  of  cilia,  with  which  it  is 
covered.  These,  however,  it  does  not  retain 
long,  and  passing  into  its  second  stage  of 
development,  it  enters  the  body  of  some  fresh- 
water mollusc,  where  it  remains  until  its 
temporary  host  is  accidentally  taken  into  the 
system  of  some  ruminant,  when  it  undergoes 
its  final  transformation  and  passes  into  its 
mature  stage  of  development.  Distoma  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  man. 

2.  A  genus  of  Tiinicata.  family  Botryllidse. 
They  occur  on  marine  Algae.  Branchial  and 
anal  orifices  six-rayed. 

dis-tom'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  distom(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiT.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  Trematoda,  type  Distoma. 

dis'-td-mns,  s.     [Distoma. l 

Zool.  :  The  same  as  Distoma  (2). 

*  dis-tor  que-ment  (que  as  k),  s.     [Lat. 

lUstoTQue^  =  to  twist,  to  distort.]  A  distortion, 
a  writhing. 

"  Like  the  distorqtiementi  of  a  darted  conscfence, ' — 
Feltham :  Reaolee*. 

dis-tort',   v.t.     [Fr.  tUtorquer,  detordre ;    Sp. 
&  Port,  detorcer  ;  ItaL  distorcere.]  [Distort,  cl] 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  twist,  bend,  or  put  out  of  the  natural 
figure  or  posture  ;  to  deform,  to  disfigure. 

"  And  there  lay  the  rider  dittorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  hia  brow  ai;d  the  rustou  bis  mall." 
Byron :  Dritruction  of  Sennacherib. 

2.  To  represent  in  a  distorted  form  :  as.  His 
features  were  distorted  in  the  mirror. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  of  the  true  course  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  pervert,  to  bias,  to  prejudice. 

"Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and 
dittorting  haj.e  at  preJudice,"~J/«caufay  ;  Hist.  Sng., 
ch.  xiii 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  from  the  true  meaning  ; 
to  wrest,  to  pervert. 

"  The  words  of  Mr.  Hooker,  thus  pitifully  dittorted  ' 
—Uammond ;  Workt,  vol.  il,.  pt  it,  p.  51. 

dis-tort',  a.  (I^at.  dLttortus,  pa.  par.  of  dis- 
ti.rqueo  —  to  twist  aside  :  dis  =  away,  apart ; 
torqneo  =  to  twist.]     Distorted. 

"  Her  face  was  ugly,  and  her  mouth  distort" 

Spnuer :  F.  «.,  V.  ilL  W. 


dis-tort  -^d,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Distort.  v.\ 

1.  Lit.  :  Twisted,  turned,  or  bent  from  \ia 
natural  course  or  figure. 

"Heated  her« 
On  thy  dittorted  root,  with  IwArent  none.' 

Courper :   fardiey  Oak. 

"  dis-tort'-ed-ly,  orfv.  [Eng.  distorted;  -ly.\ 
In  a  distorted  or  perverted  manner;  by  per- 
version. 

"They  so  violently  and  diitortodty  pervert  tba 
nittiiral  order  fA  thlngB. "— CwdwortA :  Morality,  bk.  It. 
ch.  iv. 

^8-torf-er.  s.     (Eng.  distort;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  which  distorts. 

dis-torf -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distort,  v.] 
A.  St  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj-  •  (Se» 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  twisting  or  turning 

out  the  natural  figure  ;  distortion. 

dis-tor'-tion,  s.  (Lat  distortio,  from  distortua, 
pa.  par.  of  distorqueo.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  distorting,  twisting,  or  turning 
out  of  the  natural  form  or  figure  ;  a  writhing, 
or  twisting,  a  contortion. 

"  Writhing  in  dire  dittortUmt.' 
Savage  :  (/n  the  Recovery  of  a  Lady  of  i^uaUtM. 

2.  The  state  of  being  distorted  or  out  of 
shape  ;  a  distorted  part  of  a  body,  a  deformity. 

■'  More  ordinary  imperfections  and  diitortiont  of  the 
body.'— »'o((tm.-  Reliquice  Wotton.,  p.  79. 

n.  Fig. :  The  wresting  or  perverting  of  the 
true  meaning  of  words. 

"These  absurdities  are  all  framed  by  a  childish (H^ 
lorrtoji  of  my  words,"— Bp.  Wren. 

"  dis-torf-ive,  a.     [Eng.  distort ;  -ive.] 

1.  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  distortiona, 
distorting. 

2.  Having  distortions,  distorted. 

dis-torf-or,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  distorts,  a 
distorter. 

distortor-orls,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  zygo- 
matic muscles,  which  distorts  the  mouth  in 
rage,  grinning,  &c. 

•  <Us-tour-ble,  •  des-tro-ble,  •  dl»- 
tro  -  ble,  •  dis  -  tur  -  ble,  *  dis-turb- 
el-yn,  v  t.  [O.  Fr.  des  =  Lat.  dis  =  away, 
apart,  and  t&urbler,  turbler  =  to  disturb,  from 
Lat.  turbvla,  dim.  of  turba=a  crowd.]  To 
disturb,  to  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion, 
to  confound. 

"  I  am  ryght  sory  yif  I  hare  oughte 
IHttroubled  yow  out  of  your  thoughte." 

Chancer  :  Book  of  the  Duchea,  521 

diS-tr&Cf,  v.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  distraire;  Sp.  di»- 
truer;  Port,  distrahir ;  ItaL  dis(raere.]  [Dis- 
tract, a.] 

A.  Transitiiv: 
L  Vit^aUy : 

*  1.  To  draw  or  pull  in  different  directions. 

"  The  needle  endearonn  to  conform  unto  the  meri- 
dian :  but  being  digtracted.  driveth  that  way  wber« 
the  neater  and  powerfutler  |>art  of  the  earth  is 
placed."— firoim«  .•  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  2.  To  divide,  to  separate,  to  break  up  into 
parts. 

"  Distract  your  army,  vhlch  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen." 

Shakes}'.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra.  tU.  7. 

3.  To  turn  or  draw  from  one  point ;  to 
divert  from  one  subject  to  a  number  ofntliers. 

"  If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
he  hopes  to  dittract  It  by  a  multiplicity  of  .the  object 
— Hottth. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fill  with  contrary  considerations  ;  to 
perplex,  to  harass  or  to  disturb  with  a  multi. 
plicity  of  cares  oi'  tlioughts. 

"  An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased. 
And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  m;  breast. " 

Pope :  Sappho  to  Phaon.  77,  78. 

2.  To  disturb  the  peace  of  by  internal  dis- 
sensions ;  to  tear  asunder. 

"  The  Anglican  Church  was,  at  this  time,  not  last 
distracted  than  the  Galilean  Church." — 3/aoauiap: 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv- 

3.  To  disturb  or  disorder  the  reason  or 
intellect ;  to  derange,  to  put  beside  oneself. 

"  This  news  distrat^  me," 

Shakesp. :  Herry  Wives,  U.  t. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  becoma  distracted,  to  be 

beside  oneself. 

■■  Like  to  distract,  she  lifted  up  his  head. 
Cry'd  Llndy.  Llndy,  waea  me.  arw  ye  desd  f 

Rots :  Beienorf,  (k  IL 

*  ^ts-tr^t, '  dis-tHi'Ote,  a.  (Lat.  distractut, 
pa,  par.   of   distrako  =  to  draw  in  differeai 


bOl,  b^;  p^t,  j^l;  oat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.    ph  =C 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tton,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun*  -oious,  -tlons,  -aious  =  shiia.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^ 
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direct.ioiia  :  dU  =  away,  apart,  and  truJio  ~  to 
draw.] 

1.  Lit. :  SepJirated,  divided,  dJiyoined. 

"  To  your  audit  conies 
Thtil dUtrrtet  parcola  In  ouuibtuvd  Auiua' 

H/iakegp.  ■  Lover't  Complaint,  230,  3SL 

2.  Fig, :  Distmuted  in  mlntL 

"  The  follow  Is  diifracl.  luid  »o  am  L" 

Shakesp.  '  Cofntdy  of  Errart,  Iv.  8. 

dis-tr^t'-«d,  va.  par.  &  a.     [DiaTBACT,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  (uljective: 

*  1.  Lit. :  Divided,  separated,  disjoined. 

"  But  to  the  ln-lglite  t  beams 
Dltfraetfd  clouds  give  way  :  mj  etaiul  tliiiu  forth, 
Tha  time  ia  fulr  Again." 

.'ih'ik4!tp.  :  All*  Well  that  End*  Well.  r.  Ill 

2.  Fig. :  Disturbed  or  disordered  mentally  ; 
perplexed,  confounded,  Jiarassed. 

"  One  tender  friend  of  my  dUfmctcl  mind." 

Pop*i:  1/nmer'g  Iliad,  xlx,  304. 

dJs-triict'-ed-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  diMracted;  -ly.] 

1.  Disjoiutly  ;  by  fits  and  starts. 

'•  For  she  did  apeak  in  ataxta  dlstmctedlu." 

SfMkiSt}\  :  Twifth  Sighf,  U.  a. 

2.  Madly,  franticly  ;  like  one  distracttid. 
"  DiitTuctedXu  she  did  her  hands  extend." 

Draj/ton  :  Sarotu   Wan,  bk.  11. 

•  dis-trfict'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dlatracteA; 
•ncss]  Tbe  quality  or  state  of  being  dis- 
tracted ;  distraction. 

"The  present  diatractednm  ofimy  mind.*— AoyI«.* 
Work*.  1.  *l. 

dxs-tr^ct'-er,  s.  [Eng.  distract;  -w.]  One 
who  or  that  which  distracts. 

"  Such  Inspiration  as  this,  is  no  dfitracter  from,  but 
an  aecomidiGhcr  aud  eulnrtter  of  bumaa  facultlflB." 
— .l/oi-tf  :  C-mf.  Cabb.  (Pre*.). 

•  di8-tr3.ct'-fal,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -/ui(Z).] 
Causing  disti-action  ;  distracting. 

"  In  that  distract/a}  shape." 

Ileytoood:  Love't  Mittrit,  alg.  F9. 

•  dis-tr3>ct'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -able.] 
Capable  of  beiug  drawn  aside,  or  in  different 
dircction.s. 

^s-tract'-ile,    a.      [Pref.    dis,    and    Eng. 

tractile  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Dividtd  in  two  parts  ;  t-orn  asunder ; 
an  eijithet  applied  to  the  connective  when  it 
Is  attaclied  to  the  tilameut  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  so  as  to  separate  tiie  two  anther 
lolies.     Example,  in  Salvia  officituUis. 

dis-tract'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Distract,  p.] 
A*  &  "R^  As  pr.  par.  £particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  diverting,  disturb- 
ing, or  deranging  mentally  ;  distraction. 

■  dis-trac'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  distractio,  from  dis- 
tractiis,  pa.  par.  of  distraho  ;  Fr.  distraction; 
8p.  distraccion ;  Ital.  distraziojie.] 
*I.  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  in  different  direc- 
tions ;  separation. 

"  Uncapahlo  of  distraction  from  him  with  whom 
thou  werl  ^Jlle.'  —Bjj  Hall. 

2.  A  separate  or  detached  body  or  portion  ; 
a  detachment. 

"  While  he  waa  yet  in  Rome, 
Hit  power  went  out  in  auch  dUtvictioiit.  as 
Beguiled  all  spies."      Shakeap. :  Ant.  A  Cleop..  iit  7. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  diverting  from  a 
point  or  matter. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion  or  perplexity  caused 
by  a  multiplicity  of  Ihouglits  or  cares  dis* 
tiacting  tlie  mind  ;  embarrassment. 

"  Behold  distraction,  frenzy,  aud  amazument. 
Like  wltleaa  autios,  uut>  another  meet  " 

^Hfikes}}.  :  Troilns  d-  Cressida,  v.  3. 

3.  Violent  mental  excitement  arising  from 
pain,  care,  &c. 

"  And  in  distraction's  hitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  desjiair." 

Scott:  iriUiam  A  ff«len,  vilL 

*  L  Folly,  stupidity. 
6.  Madness,  insanity. 

"  This  savours  not  much  of  dttfractUm." 

.•H^uKetp. :  Twelfth  .Viffht,  T.  1. 

6.  Anything  which  distracts  or  tends  to 
distract  the  mind,  or  turn  it  away  from  any 
business,  study,  care,  or  occupation. 

*  7.  Confusion,  tumult,  disorder,  disturb- 
ance. 

"WTiat  may  w«  not  hope  from  him  In  a  time  of 
qniet  anil  tranijuillity,  aiuce.  during  the  late  dittrac- 
ti'iTu,  be  has  done  ho  much  for  the  ad.antage  of  our 
XaA^r'—AdduQn:  Prteiu/ltier. 


*  dis-tr4c'-tioUS,  a.  [Eug.  distract;  -ioua.] 
Distracting. 

"  Nu  iiiolimiiious.  laiMrloiu.  and  dittradiotu  thing.' 
CudKOT/fi:  Intuit  tiustem,  \i.  6S&. 

*  dIs-tr&C'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  distract;  -ive.] 
Tending  to  distract ;  distracting. 

"Shnkea  •>ff  thujio  dittractlve  tiiov^hia.'—Bp.  BaU: 
Thfi  DtwiU  ."ioul,  i  -U. 

"  dis-trac'-tive-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  distractive; 
■/;/■]  In  a  disfracting  manner;  so  as  to  dis- 
tract,    {Carlyie.) 

distrain,     '  dis-traine.     '  diB-trelne, 
"  dlS-treyxi«  v.t.  &,  i.     [O.  Vr.  tkstraindie, 
from   Lat.   dlstri7igo  ■=■  to   pull  a])art :    dis  = 
away,  apart,  and  stringo  =  to  compre&a,   to 
strain;  Itiii.  distringere.} 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
*1.  To  pull  or  rend  asunder. 

"  Neither  gtiUe  uur  furoe  lulghb  It  dtttn-aine.' 

.•ipenser:  /■'.  Q..  IL  xiL  81. 

*  2.  To  seize  upon  for  oneself;  to  take  pos- 
session of. 

"  Here's  Beaufort,  thiit  regards  not  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  UiMtrainmi  the  T<>wer  tu  hu  lue." 

Shnkesp. :  1  Jfrnrv  17.,  1.  3. 

*  3.  To  bind  down  ;  to  keep  under  restraint. 

"  A  nmu  which  that  vicious  lusts  holden  dtttraim-d 
with  cliayneA." — Chcutcer  :  floeihiut,  it.  fi. 

•  4.  To  clasp,  to  l*old  tightly. 

"  The  RDUtle  f^iucon.  that  with  hla  fete  dUtrrintttA 
The  Hinges  liaud."        Chaucer  :  Attemhly  f/f  Faulet- 

•  5.  To  oppross,  to  burden,  to  distract. 

*•  When  raging  luue  with  extreme  peine 
Muat  cruelly  dyxtriUm  my  hart." 

Surrri/      The  Loner  Con^orteth  himml/. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  U. 

"Their  furniture  waa  dittrnined  without  meccy."— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ilt 

"  7.  To  take  goods  or  chattels  from  by  dis- 
traint. 


n.  L>iw  :  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  take  a  per- 
sonal chattel  from  any  person  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  the  performance 
of  an  act. 

"  Nothinz  diall  be  dittrained  for  rent,  which  may 
not  be  rendared  again  in  as  good  pJicht  as  when  it  was 
distrained." — Slackstonc:  Comm  ,  ok.  iii.,  cb.  L 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  seize  goods  under  a  dis- 
traint ;  to  levy  a  distress. 

"To  enable  those  who  let  her  out  to  distrain  on  a 
abort  succession  of  maater  marinera. "— Z)ai/^  Tele- 
graph.  Nov.  37.  1882. 

dis-tra'in-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  distrain;  -ahh.] 
That  may  ^e  distrained  ;  liable  to  be  dis- 
trained. 

"  StiTuigers'  beasts  found  on  the  tenant's  land,  if  put 
in  by  consent  of  the  owner,  are  disfrainable  imme- 
diately afterwards.*  —  Afoc^Mtcne :  Comm.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  L 

dis-tralned, pa.  par.  or  o.    [Disthaix.] 

dis-tra'in-«T,  dia-tra'in-dr,  s.    [Eng.  dis- 
train; -er.  ] 
Low:  One  who  distrains  or  levies  a  distress. 


dlS-tra'in-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Distrain,] 
A.  &  B,  .^3  pr.  par-  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sidist. :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  under 
a  distraint. 

"We  may  so  use  the  matter,  to  have  most  part  of 
the  money  without  distraining  of  your  own  body." — 
History  t^  Fortantitus. 

dis-tra'in-or,  s.    [Distrainee.] 

dis-tra'int;  s.  [O.  Fr,  destraincte  =  restraint, 
from  destraindrE  =  U)  strain,  press,  restrain, 
&c.] 

Law  :  The  act  of  seizing  goods  for  debt,  &c. ; 
a  distress. 

dis-tra'it,  a.  [Pr.]  Absent  or  abstracted  in 
mind. 

"She  was  distrait,  raBervad."— <?,  Kingtteff :  Two 
rears  Ago,  <ih.  XJtvL 

tdis-tra'aght  (gh  silent),  *  dis-trauwte, 

a.  [An  incorrect  assimilation  of  the  Eng.  dis- 
tract =  distracted,  to  *  mught,  pa.  par.  of  reach, 
taught  from  t^ach,  &c.] 

*  1,  Lit. :  Torn  or  rent  asunder. 

"  His  greedy  throat,  therewith  in  two  di^rauahc." 
Spen-ier:  F.  t^.,  IV.  vii. 

2.  Fig.  :  Distracted,  perplexed. 

"  To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knight  and  avery  Dame, 
'Twixt  iMju  and  daughter  kU  distraiiglU.'' 

LongfeUQW :  Black  Knight. 


'  dia-tra'aebt-ed  (i//t  silent),  a.    [Eng.  du- 
trawjht ;  -&l.]     Distracted, 

"  Tliat  Itnmurtalu  livauty,  there  wiUi  tJuie. 
Which  in  my  weak  dislraug)u^  luiud  I  see." 

tiptnstr :  Uymn  of  HixtuMniui  Svauti€. 

*di8-tre'ain,r.t.     fPref.  dis,  and  Eng.  stream 
(q.v.).]     To  stream,  to  flow. 

"  A  Bwelliitg  tear  distreatned  from  every  eye," 

Hht-nstone  :  Eltgy. 

dis-trcss', '  des-trease,  *  dlBtres. '  dis- 
tresse,  '  dys  -tresse,  s.  [o.  Vi.  lUurtsse, 
destrecc,  de.strtdi£ ;  I'lov.  destrecha,  datressa, 
from  a  supposed  Low  Lat.  form  diatrictiri  = 
to  alUict.  from  Lat.  districtits,  px  par.  of  dis- 
trinyu;  iXaX.  dlstretUi ;  ¥v.  ditreasc.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Extreme  anguish  or  pain  of  mind  or  body; 
deep  anxietj'. 

"  Aliu  !  his  eflbrt«  double  bis  distress,* 
He  likes  yours  littk-  and  tiLs  own  still  lew." 

Courper :  Conoersation,  MS. 

2.  A  state  of  misery,  poverty,  or  want ; 

deititution. 

**  The  dtstresa  of  the  common  x>eople  was  severe,  aud 
was  iitfgzavat«d  by  tlie  follies  of  matfiRtiates  and  by 
tho  art*  of  maleuonteuta. "— J/ocau'atf  ;  Btst.  Eng., 
cb.  xxlL 

3.  That  which  causes  suffering,  pain,  or 
anguish  ;  a  calamity,  a  misfortune. 

"  lie  aaved  tbem  out  uf  their  distrett€s.'—p4.  eriL  U. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

6,  A  state  of  danger  or  need  of  asBistance. 

"These  signal  atatjons  are  to  be  available  to  give 
notice  of  veoBeLv  in  liiurea  and  requiring  aaustauoe.' 
Datlo  Telegraph,  Dec.  21,  IS&i. 

IL  Law : 
1.  English : 

(1)  The  act  of  distraining  or  seizing  the 
personal  chattels  of  any  person  in  onler  to 
satisfy  a  demand  or  to  enforce  a  duty. 

(a)  A  distress  is  the  taking  of  a  personal 
chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  the  wrong- 
doer into  the  custody  of  the  party  injured, 
to  procure  a  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  com- 
mitted, the  most  usual  injury  for  which  a  dis- 
tress may  be  taken  being  non-payment  of  rent. 
A  distress  may  also  he  taken  where  a  man 
finds  beasts  of  a  stranger  wandering  in  his 
gromids,  damage'/tasant:  that  is,  doing  him 
hurt  or  damage,  by  treading  down  his  grass, 
or  the  hke,  in  which  case  the  owner  ©f  the 
soil  may  distrain  them  till  attisfaction  be 
made  him  for  the  injui-y  he  has  thereby  sus- 
tained. Aud  for  several  rates  or  duties  given 
and  jjenalties  inflicted  by  special  acts  of  par- 
liament for  assessments  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  iioor,  or  for  parochial  or  district  works  of 
a  public  nature,  remedy  by  distress  and  .sale 
is  given.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  all  chattels 
personal  found  upon  the  premises,  whether 
they  in  fact  belong  to  the  tenant  or  a  sti-anger, 
are  distraiuable  for  rent.  To  this  rule  tliere 
are  certain  exceptions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
t<jols  and  utensils  of  trade,  if  in  actual  use  ; 
valuable  things  entrusted  in  the  way  of  trade, 
as  a  horse  standing  in  a  smith's  shop  to  be 
shod  ;  goods  entrusted  to  a  common  carrier, 
auctioneer,  or  agent ;  things  fixed  to  the  firee- 
hold,  as  windows,  doors,  &c. ;  and  nothing 
which  cannot  be  rendered  agaiii  in  as  good 
plight  as  when  it  was  distrained,  as  milk, 
fruit,  and  the  like.  All  distresses  must  be 
made  by  day,  unless  in  the  case  of  damage- 
feasaiit;  nor  must  the  value  of  the  chattels 
distrained  be  excessive  in  proportion  to  the 
debt 

(&)  Infinite  distress  is  one  which  may  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  untd  the  stub- 
bornness of  the  party  is  conquered,  as  in  cases 
of  ne^ect  of  fealty,  or  to  do  suit  of  court,  or 
to  appear  as  a  juror.     (Blacl^stone  :  Comment.") 

(2)  The  chattels  distrained. 

*■  And  the  distress  thus  taken  most  be  proportioned 
to  the  thing  distrniued  for.  for  otherwise  he  incurs 


2.  Scots  Law :  A  pledge  or  security  taken 
by  the  eheritFs  for  the  good  beha\iour  of  those 
who  came  to  fairs.  It  was  returned  to  them 
at  tlie  end  of  the  fair  or  market  if  no  barm 
had  been  done. 

^  Crabb  thas  discriminates  between  distrtss, 
anxiety,  anguish,  and  onony  :  "  Distress  \s  the 
pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see 
no  means  of  extricating  ourselves  ;  anxiety  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of 
an  evil.  The  distress  always  depends  ujion 
some  outward  cause  ;  tbe  aytxicty  often  lies  in 
the  imagin;ition.  The  distress  is  produced  by 
tlie  present,  but  not  always  immediate  evil ; 
the  anxiety  respects  that   which  is  futare : 


fl&te,  f&t,  £ire.  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  eamel,  h£r,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  »r,  marine;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  whd^  sdn  ;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  ^nlte,  cor,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Sj^laxK.    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  lew* 


dlstresB  — dietribution 
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an^tinh  arises  from  the  reflectiou  on  thi.*  evil 
thut  is  ])ast ;  agony  springs  Iroiu  wituesbing 
thiit  which  ia  imiiiediute  or  bol'ore  llie  eyi-. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age ;  wliere  theio 
is  a  consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pain  and 
pieaBiirt),  dist^'css  will  inevitably  exist  fiuui 
60[ne  circunistauce  or  another.  Anxiety,  an- 
gul^li,  and  (.I'juiiy  belong  to  riper  years;  in- 
fancy and  childliood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  hunum  existence,  because  they  are 
«xenii>t  from  tlie  anxieties  attemlant  on  every 
one  who  has  a  station  to  till  and  duties  to 
discharge.  AiujuL^haxnX  agony  nre  sjiecies  of 
distress,  of  the  severer  kind,  which  spring 
altogytiier  from  the  maturity  of  rcHectiou  and 
tlie  full  consciousness  of  evil.  A  child  is  in 
distress  when  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the 
niollier  is  also  in  distress  when  slie  misses  her 
child.  The  station  of  a  parent  is,  indeed, 
that  which  is  most  productive,  not  only  i>f 
distress,  hnt  nnxietn,  auijuii:?},  and  agony:  the 
mother  has  her  iieculiar«»x^(eries  for  the  child, 
whilst  iciiiing  it  in  its  infant  state:  the  father 
has  liis  anxict'i  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance 
into  the  woi-ld  :  they  both  suffer  the  deei)est 
anguish  when  the  child  disappoints  their 
de;irest  hojics,  by  running  a  career  of  vice, 
And  llnishing  its  wicked  course  by  an  un- 
timely, and  sometimes  ignojnininus  end  ;  not 
unlrcquently  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
agony  of  seeing  a  child  encircled  iu  flames 
from  which  he  cannot  be  snntched,  or  sinking 
intii  a  watery  grave  from  which  he  cannot  be 
rescued."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

dXs-tress',  v.t.    (Distress,  «.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cause  distress,  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony 
to  ;  to  harass,  to  afflict,  to  grieve  gi'eatly,  to 
pain. 


*  2.  To  force,  compel,  or  constrain  by  ]iain 
Or  suffering. 

"  Men  wlm  can  neither  he  distresse'l  nor  won  into  a 
aacritlce  of  duty."— Bainilto/i. 

3.  To  exhaust,  to  tire  out :  as,  His  horse  was 
greatly  distressed. 

n.  Law  :  To  distrain. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
tress, to  Juxrass,  and  to  j>erplcx  :  "Aj^ei'S'in  is 
distressed  either  in  his  outward  circumstances 
or  his  feelings  ;  he  is  harasi^ed  mentally  or 
cori»oreally ;  he  is  perplexed  iu  his  understand- 
ing more  than  in  his  feelings  :  a  deprivation 
digresses ;  provocations  and  hostile  measures 
hxira^ ;  stratagems  and  ambiguous  uiea-.ures 
perj'hx.  A  besieged  town  is  distressed  by  the 
cutting  ofl'  its  resonrces  of  water  and  jtrovi- 
Bions  ;  the  besieged  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  the  hesiegevs bltb  perplexed  in  ail  their 
nianituvres  and  plans  by  the  counter  manoeu- 
vres and  contrivances  of  tlieir  opponents  :  a 
tale  of  woe  distresses;  continual  alanns  and 
incessant  labour  harass ;  unexpected  obstacles 
and  inextricjible  difficulties  perplex.  We  are 
distressed  and  perplexed  by  circumstances  ;  we 
are  harassed  altogether  liy  jiersous  or  the  in- 
tentional efforts  of  others  :  we  may  relieve 
another  in  distress  or  may  remove  a  perplexity, 
but  the  harassing  ceases  only  uith  tlie  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  it."    (Cra&6  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-tressed',  *dis-tresf,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

(Dl.STRESS,  V-] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj&itive  : 

1.  Afflicted  with  pain,  anxiety,  or  agony. 

2.  In  want,  destitute. 

3.  Exhausted. 

4.  In  a  position  of  danger. 

"  Bringing  two  distressed  veflflelB,  and  the  thirteen 


*dl8-treSS'-ed-neS3,  s.  (Eng.  distressed: 
-ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  iu  great 
pain  or  distress.    (Verstegan.) 

dis-treSS'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  distress;  -ful{l).] 
1.  Full    of    distress ;    greatly    pahied    or 
afflicted  ;  in  great  distress. 


2.  Causing  or  attended  with  dislrtts,  pain, 
or  anguish  ;  calamitous,  miserablo. 

"Being    informed   of    his   distrestfiU   Bituation."— 
FitUling :  Ameliii.  ch.  \"i. 

3.  Indicating  or  arising  from  distress. 


•  4.  Attended  with  or  indicating  poverty  or 
destitution. 

"  Ho,  with  a  body  ftlleJ  and  vacant  uiiud. 
Gtita  hiiii  to  rest,  oriuuiuod  -^ iXAniittrestful  bread  " 
S3taJi€»p. :  Bcnry  V.,  Iv.  I. 

dis-treSS'-ful-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  distressful ; 
■ly.\  In  a  distressful  or  painful  manner  or 
degree. 

"  I  am  dittrausfaZly  i.e»,t."-~ Johnson. 

dis~tress'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Distress, 

^'•1 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  -45  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  distress, 
pain,  or  anguish  to ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tressed ;  distres.s. 


•  dis-tre'yne,  v.t.    [Distrain.] 

dis-tress'-ing-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  distressing; 
■ly.] 

1.  In  a   distressing,  painful,   or  agonizing 
manner. 

2.  Painfidly,  unpleasantly. 

*  dis-trib'-u-lan9e,  s.  [Lat.  dis,  and  tribu- 
lans,  pr.  par.  of  trihulo  =  to  afflict,  trouble.] 
A  disturbance,  an  annoyance. 

"The  shiref  sail  devoide  the  ground  bath  of  him  and 
hlfl  gudls,  and  charge  hlui  iu  tbe  Itiugia  name  thut  lie 
mak  na  mare  Uistribtiiti  nee  to  llie  luriiu  ni>r  his 
grovnde  Intyni  tocuni.'— ^c(*y»M.  //.  A.  U5r  (ed.  1814), 
p.  6L 

dis-trib'-U-ta-ble,  a.  [Ei^g.  di3tribut(e) ; 
-able.]  Tliat  may  or  can  be  distributed  or 
dealt  out;  capable  of  distribution. 


"To  make  my  patrimony  dhtributrrble  amoiig  a 
great  number."— 5»r  K'.  Jones  :  Frngments  of  Istsu*. 

dis-trib'-U-tar-y,  «.  &  s.    [Eng.  distribut(e) ; 

-ury.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Serving  to  distribute  ;  distri- 
buting. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  means,  line,  or  passage  of 
distiihutiou. 

"  Breaking 
thesea.'— T^/nei:  Aug.  16.  1881. 

dis-trib'-Ute,  v.t.  &  i     [Lat.  distributus,  pa. 

par.  of  distribno  =  to  distribute:  dis  =  aw;iy, 
apart,  and  tribuo  =■  to  share  ;  Sp.  &■  Port. 
distribuir;  Ital.  distribuire;  Fr.  distribuer.] 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  divide  or  deal  out  amongst  a  number  ; 
to  give  or  bestow  iu  portions  ;  to  sliare. 

"  His  bribes,  distributed  with  Judicious  prodigality, 
speedily  produced  a  large  return.'"— J/agau^ay."  Uiat. 
Eng.,  cli,  xvili. 

2.  To  dispense,  to  deal  out,  to  administer. 

"  Not  In  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  )uBtice,  but  of  ttie  ministers 
That  do  di&tril,\ii»  It." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanut,  ilL  3. 

3.  To  assign  or  appoint  to  different  positions 
or  stations. 

"The  Levites,  whom  David  had  distributed  In  the 
house  of  the  Lurd."~,i  Ckron.  xxiii.  Is. 

4.  To  divide,  8ei*arate  or  arrange,  as  into 
classes,  divisions,  genem,  &c.  ;  to  classify. 

5.  To  spread,  to  scatter,  to  disperse. 

"The  greater  number  of  families  [of  plants]  iarfu- 
tribuied  over  tlie  whole  glo)M."—£alfour :  Bucau//, 
(  l.Uii. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic:  To  employ  a  term  in  its  fullest 
extent.     [Distributed.] 

"Univeraal  judgments  distribute.  I.e..  introduce 
the  whole  of  theii'  subject ;  particulars  do  not.  In  '  All 
the  fixed  stars  twiiikJe,' and  'No  mnti  in  wise  utall 
times."  it  in  oijvious  that  we  are  Bi^ukin^  of  the  whole 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  men,  respectively  ;aud  there- 
fore each  term  is  distributed."  —  Thomson:  Laws  of 
Th/jught.  5  77. 

2.  Print.  :  To  sepantte  and  return  the  type 
from  the  column  to  the  case. 

B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  share,  to  deal  out. 

"  He  distributed  to  the  disciples. "—./oAn  vL  11. 

2-  Specif. :  To  dispense  charity. 

"  DistribiUing  to  the  necessity  of  the  saiuts."— 
RomaTis  zij.  13. 

3.  To  assign,  to  allot,  to  dispense. 


TT  For  the  difference  between  to  distribute 
and  to  dispense,  see  Dispen.se  ;  for  that  be- 
tween to  distribute  and  to  divitie,  see  Divide. 

dis-trib'-U-tedt  pa. par.  ora.    [Distribcte.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 


B.  As  adject  i  w  ; 

X.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sliared,  divided,  assigned,  oi 
dealt  out. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  lAjgic:  Applied  to  a  term  used  in  its 
fullest  extent,  su  as  to  iuclude  all  siguiUcates 
or  ap]»licatiouu. 

2.  Print.  :  Applied  to  type  returned  from 
the  cnhimn  to  the  case. 

dis-trJb'-U-ter,  s.  [Eng.  distrihut(e) ;  -er.} 
One  wlio  ilistiil'iites,  deals  out,  or  shares  any- 
tliing  ;  a  disiieuser,  a  divider,  an  administer. 

"Thci-e  were  judgwa  and  dittrlbutrrt  i,t  Jufctico  at*. 
puint<:(l  i<ir  the  several  parta  of  his  douiiuioiia." — Addi- 
son    O^n  Itiity. 

dis- tr lb -u- ting*  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Distri- 

BUTt;.J 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Uing. :  The  act  of  dealing  out, 
assigidng,  dispensing  or  administeriug  ;  dis- 
tribution, division. 

2.  Print.  :  The  operation  of  returning  from 
the  column  to  the  case  the  letteis,  &c.,  which 
make  up  the  matter.  The  compositor  wets  a 
page  or  part  ».if  a  column  of  matter,  and  takes 
up  a  number  of  lines  on  liis  distributijig-rule. 
The  wetting  causes  tbe  types  to  adhere  slightly 
together.  He  takes  a  few  words  between  liia 
finger  and  thumb,  and.  reading  the  pur- 
port, by  a  dexterous  slackening  of  his  grip,  so 
as  to  loosen  the  type  seriatim,  he  throws  the 
seviral  letters  intn  tlieir  various  boxes.  Dis- 
tribution is  said  to  be  four  times  faster  than 
composition.  {Knight.)  [Type-distribdtino 
Machine.] 

distributing-reservoir,  s.  A  small 
reservoir  for  a  gi\eii  district,  cajiable  of  con- 
taining a  volume  of  water  e^ual  to  the  whole 
excess  of  the  demand  for  water  diu"iug  those 
hours  of  tlie  day  when  such  demand  exceeds 
the  average  rate,  above  a  supply  during  the 
same  time  at  the  average  rate.  The  greatest 
hourly  demand  for  water  is  about  double  the 
average  hourly  demand.  The  least  that  a  dis- 
triliutuig-rescrvoir  should  hold  is  half  the 
daily  demand.     {Knight.) 

distributing-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  on  the  edge  of  an  inting- 
table  for  distributing  ink  to  the  printing- 
roller.  At  the  side  of  the  table  is  an  ink-trough, 
which  is  pressed  up  against  the  distributing- 
roller  by  balance-weights.  The  distributing- 
roller  presents  a  line  of  ink  to  the  j-rinting- 
roller,  which  is  then  run  backwards  and  for- 
wiU'ds  on  the  table  to  spread  the  supply  of  ink 
evenly  around  it.  The  aiTaugement  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  Cowper,  and  is  described 
in  his  English  patent  of  1S18.  The  distribu- 
ting-roller iu  printing-machines  carries  ink 
from  the  ductor-roller  to  the  inking  roller.  To 
secure  an  even  distribution,  it  is  lound  neces- 
sary to  give  an  endwise  motion  to  the  roller. 
(Knight.) 

distribnting-role,  s. 
Print. :  A  rule  used  in  separating  the  liue« 
of  type  iu  distribution.    {Knigld. ) 

distributing-table,  5. 

Print.  :  The  slab  on  which  the  ink  ia  spread 
and  transferred  to  the  rollers.     {Knight.) 

dis-tri-bti'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  distributio,  from 
distribatns,  pa.  par.  of  distribno  =  to  distri- 
bute ;  Fr.  distribution;  Ital.  distribuzii/iie ; 
Sp.  distribucion.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  distiibuting,  dividing,  or 
dealing  out  to  others. 

"Ample  wTia  the  boon 
"  He  gave  them,  in  its  Ui^lributU/n  fair." 

Coicpcr  :  Task.  v.  1S3,  200. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  in  charity  ;  a  dispensing 
of  alms. 

"They  clorify  God  for  your  professed  'snbJectlOD 
mitu  tlie  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distri- 
button  unto  them." — :;  Cor.  a.,  l^, 

3.  The  dispensing  or  administering  of  jus- 
tice. 

4.  An  assigning,  appointing,  or  allotting  to 
Tlin'ercnt  stations  or  positions. 

5.  The  act  of  di\-iding,  arranging,  or  sepa- 
rating, as  into  classes,  genera,  &c. 

6.  Thoact of dispersingorspreadingabroad. 

"  By  the  distribution\>t  his  li^ht." 

DUickmore:  C'rcattim,  bk.  iL 


toSil.  bo^;  poi^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  cjcpect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  :=  sh§n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon«  -^ion  =  zbviTi.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &:&  ^  b^l,  d^l* 
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distributional—  district 


7.  The  state  of  being  dispersed,  spread,  or 
■cattered. 

8.  Tliat  which  is  distiilmted,  or  dealt  out. 

'•  Let  UB  goVi'rn  our  cliiirltable  distributUitu  by  UiIb 
lAttvru  of  iMiture.  aud  muluUilii  i\  mutiml  c-ircumtloii 
of  betieUta  luid  retunih."— ^((^rfrury. 
IL   Tedi  n  icoLly  : 

1.  Arch.  :  Th<^  disposition  and  arraiigittncnt 
of  tilt;  several  jiaits  of  a  building  accordiug  to 
the  rules  of  art. 

2.  Law :  The  distributing  of  the  iwrsonal 
estate  of  intestates. 

3.  Logic:  The  distinguishing  of  an  universal 
whole  into  its  several  kinds  of  species.  [Vih- 
TRIBUTE,  II.  1,] 

4.  Nat.  Hist. :  The  manner,  degree,  and 
exttMit  in  wlii«:h  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
world  art'  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
eailli,  with  tlie  variations  in  certain  areas,  and 
the  causes  or  conditions  which  cause  such 
variations. 

"  It  has  Tttfercuce  to  tlie  tlUtrif/Mion  of  pl&ut^  Id  ui 
altitudiuiU  or  hypsometrlcal  )Kilutof  view."— fiu//our  .* 
Botany,  i  1,168. 

5.  Print.  :  The   act  of  distributing  type. 

IDlSTRIBUTINO,  S.,  2.] 

6.  Rhet. :  A  division  and  enumeration  of 
the  several  qualities  of  a  subject. 

7.  Steam  Eng. :  The  application  of  steam  in 
the  engine  in  resi>ect  to  its  induction,  educ- 
tion, expauaive  workings,  &c. 

^  (1)  DistribxUion  of  animals  : 

Zool.  d  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in 
space  and  in  time.  To  these,  in  the  case  of 
marine  animals,  ditfusiou  in  depth. 

(a)  Zool. :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  space; 
There  are  zoological  provinces,  regions,  &c.  ; 
but  to  render  these  precise  it  is  requisite  to 
make  them  vary  in  some  cases  for  each  sub- 
kingdom,  and  in  some  even  for  each  chiss. 
For  instance,  the  geographical  distribution  of 
wingless  mammals  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
winged  birds,  nor  is  it  the  same  as  that  of 
fishes.  The  following,  according  to  Wood- 
ward, is  the  distribution  of  the  moUusea 
through  the  several  provinces  which  they 
inhabit. 

(i.)  Marine  Protrinces : 

Arctic.  Boreal.  Celtic,  LuBltanliu.  Arato-CaspiAn, 
West  African.  South  Alrkaui.  Indo-Paciilc,  Auafralo- 
Zealnndic,  Japonic,  Aleutic,  Califomian,  Panomii.', 
Fenivian,  Magellauic,  Patagoni&n,  Caribbe&o,  and 
TranB-Atlautic. 
(ii.)  Land  Regions: 

G«rmanic  Luflitanian.  Africa,  Cape,  Yemen-Mad*- 
raeou-.  Indian.  ChUis  and  Japan.  Philippine  Islands, 
Java,  Borneo.  Papua  and  Now  Ireland.  Australian, 
South  AuatraJla  and  Tasmania,  N*w  Zealand,  Poly- 
nesian. Canadian,  Atlantic  States,  Aiueriean,  Oregon 
and  C'Alifornian,  Mexican.  Antilles.  Columbian,  Bra,- 
ulian,  Peruvian,  Argentine,  Chilian,  and  Patagonian. 

In  the  case  of  marine  animals  inquiry  must 
be  made  also  as  to  their  bath y metrical  dis- 
tribution-i.e.,  the  limits  of  depth  in  the  sea 
within  which  any  particular  marine  animal 
lives.  With  regard  to  the  former,  four  zones 
have  for  some  con.siderable  time  been  recog- 
nised—the Littoral  Zone,  between  tide-marks  ; 
the  Laminarian  one,  from  low-water  mark  to 
15  fathoms  deep  ;  the  Coralline  Zone,  from  15 
to  60  fathoms  ;  and  the  Deep-sea  Coral  Zone, 
from  50  to  100  fathoms.  To  these  Nicholson 
adds  a  liftli.  which  he  calls  the  Abyssal  Zone, 
from  100  to  3,000  or  4,000  fathoms. 

(b)  Geol.  :  The  diffusion  of  animals  in  time. 
The  same  laws  obtain  as  in  plants.  For 
details  see  the  various  palseontological  articles. 

(2)  DistrihiUion  of  electricity : 

Elect. :  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is 
distributed.  Various  experiments  show  that 
electricity  does  not  penetrate  into  the  in- 
terior of  bodies,  but  is  confined  to  their 
surface.  Its  distribution  does  not,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  mass  of  a  body,  but  upon 
the  extent  of  its  surface. 

(:j)  Distribution  of  magnetism,  Distribution 
effree  magnetism  : 

Magnetism:  The  manner  in  which  mag- 
netism is  distributed.  It  was  discovered  by 
Coulomb  that  with  saturated  bais  of  more 
than  seven  inches  in  length,  the  distribution 
of  magnetism  could  be  expressed  by  a  curve 
of  which  the  abscissa;  formed  the  distance 
from  the  ends  of  the  magnet,  and  the  ordinat«s 
tlie  force  of  magnetism  at  those  points. 
{Ganot.) 

(4)  Distribution  of  plants  : 

Phyto-geography  £  Geol. :  The  diffusion  of 
plants  in  space  and  in  time.  Tlie  former  of 
these  falls  under  phyto-geography;  the  latter 


may  pcrliaps  be  ranked  also  under  this  de- 
partment, but  is  more  appropriately  relegated 
to  g<5ology. 

(a)  Phyto-geography  :  The  diffusion  of  plants 
in  space — i.e.,  the  manner  in  which  plants  are 
distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world. 
The  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  &c.,  o<-- 
curring  in  the  several  continents,  islands,  &c. 
Grisebach  enumerates  twenty-four  regions  of 
vegetation  : 

The  Arctic,  the  EuropBeo-Siherlan  Forest,  th«  Medt- 
terraneitu.  the  Stctpiw,  tlie  Chlnn-Japaneite.  the  Indian 
Monaoou.  the  Snhani  |lii  Central  Africa,  from  W  N. 
to  -JO"  H.  and  Soutlicru  Arabint  the  Hudau.  the  Kalahari 
lextendliLK  aluiiu  the  Atlantic  coa«t,  from  'io-  to  an"  K. 
lat.L  t)ieCai>e.  tho  Auntratlan,  the  N.  Am*rrlcan  Koremt- 
lU-gion.  the  I'ralrie,  the  Callfoniliui.  the  Mt'iiii^n,  thr« 
W   Indian,  the  Cls-equittorlftl   IU-gir)n  nf  S.  Ani<Tit::;t, 
the  Amazon,  the  Brazilian,  the  Troiiical  Andaean.  tli>- 
PampfiB.  the  Chiliim  Transition- Kejfion,  the  Antarctic 
Koreat-Eeglou,  and  the  Oceanic  Inlands. 
Several  of  these  regions,  it  will  lie  obser\'ed, 
are  nearly  identical  in  climate  witii  others ; 
yet  this  vegetation  pretty  largely  diffei-s.  This 
suggests  that    each    species  spread    from    a 
certain  centre  in  which  it  was  lirst  brought 
into  being,  and  took  time  to  spread  from  that 
centre  in  the  regions  wliit^h  it  now  occupies. 
There  is  also  a  bathymetrical  distribution  of 
idants,  as  of  animals.    It  refers  ahnost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Algals.     [_%  (1).] 

(b)  Geol. :  The  way  in  which  plants  are 
distributed,  arranged,  or  grouped  in  time. 
Going  further  back  into  luitiqnity  preseni 
BiX'cies  disappear ;  1  hough  modern  genera 
remain,  their  orders,  now  extinct,  appear; 
and,  as  a  rule,  ihc  further  back  one  goes  Ihe 
more  diffarent  is  the  vegetation  from  that 
which  now  obtains.  It  is  aUo,  ii*»  ji  rul<-,  nut 
HO  higli  in  organization,  a  progressive  advance 
in  that  respect  having  taken  place  from  the 
appearance  t»f  the  first  plant  on  the  earth  till 
now.  Plant  life  began,  nuduubtedly,  with  low 
ft>rnis  of  water  plants,  wliich  were  followed 
by  plants  adapted  to  swanip  regions.  Those 
nwanip  forms  tlonrished  for  ages  and  to  them 
we  prulmljly  owe  uiir  vast  d<-posi(H  of  coal. 
*HJiiiferou8  plants,  adapted  to  dry,  hard  soil 
early  appeared,  and  from  these  and  from  forms 
of  th(i  swamp  growth  the  higher  orders  of 
plants  are  snpiKJsed  to  have  slowly  developed. 
For  details,  Sf-e  tlie  various  articles  on  pala'o- 
Ixitany. 

(6)  DistribvtUm  of  heat  : 

Phys.:  A  term  applied  to  designate  the 
different  ways  in  wlnrh  a  ray  of  heat,  when  tt 
falls  upon  a  liquid  or  solid  body,  is  disposed 
of,  as  by  absorption,  reflection,  or  trans- 
mission. 

%  Statute  (tf  distribution  : 

Law :  A  statute  regulating  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  personal  estat*  of  an  intestate. 

dl8-trfl>-n'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  distribution; 
•al.]     rertaiuing  to*  distribution- 

"...  the  reniainfl  of  a  bird  the  whole  of  whose  con- 
geners are  at  present  absolutely  confined  to  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  therefore,  in  a  broad  sense, 
t<)  the  same  great  dittribiittonai  mifA."-- J/itxUv  : 
ii.  J.  Q.  S..  voL  AT.  (1869),  p.  6-6. 

*  dis-trib-fi'-tlon-ist,  «.  tEng.  distribution; 

■ist.]  One  employed  in  distribution,  a  dis- 
tributor, a  dispenser. 

_        "  The  dittributlmUU  trembled,  for  th«tr  popularity 
■as  at  BtaJte."— Z)ictcni;  ipcetchet  l/jf  Hoc    {OavUt-i 

*  dis-trn>-U-tiv'-al,  a.  [Eng.  distrihutivie) ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  to  a  distributive,  or  dis- 
tribution. 

"...  the  dlttributival  eense."— .ffey;  Philological 
Buatfi  (1868)  p.  4. 

dis-trib'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
distribiUii'us,  from  distHhutus,  pa.  par.  ofdis- 
tribuo  =  to  distiibute  ;  Fr.  distributif;  tip., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  distributivo.] 

A.  As  adiective : 

L  Ordivary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  distribution;  distri- 
buting, allotting,  or  dealing  nut  to  each  its  due 
share. 

"The  other  species  of  Jostice  called  distribittivr,  as 
consisting  in  the  distributioD  of  rewards  and  punish, 
meuta." — South:  Semtotia,  voL  iii.,  ser.  i. 

2.  Expressing  or  denoting  distribution, 
division,  or  separation. 

II.  TcchnicaUy  : 

1.  Gram.. :  Expressing  distribution,  separa- 
tion, or  division.  Distributive  numerals  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  the  prep,  by :  as,  By  twos, 
two  by  two.  Sec.    (Distributive  Pbonoun.] 

2.  Law:  (For  definition,  see  example).  [Dis- 
tributive Finding.) 


"  Of  huirinn  punitive  lawd,  Mjuie  are  dUiri/muive,  9oma 
penal.  //UtnfiufiDn  an:  tlioiw  that  determine  the 
rights  of  the  i^iibJrctB.  decIailuK  to  every  uiHU  what  It 


la  by  which  he  acNuireth  and  holdt-th  a  proi>erty  la 
l&uus  or  g<^^s,  auJ  a  right  or  liberty  of  action  ;  uxA 
these  ai>eak  Vi  all  the  subjects."— ^o&frof  ;  0/  Common' 


wealth,  pt.  II..  fh.  xxvt. 

3.  Logic :  Assigning  the  various  species  of 
a  univemal  tenn. 

T[  (1)  Distributive  Jinding  of  the  issue  : 

Law:  A  tlnding  by  the  jury  partly  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiK  and  partly  iu  favour  of 
the  defendant. 

(2)  IHstributive  pronoun : 

Gram, :  A  pronoun  which  denotes  that  the 
member  of  a  number  to  which  it  is  applied  ia 
taken  separately  or  disjunctively.  Distributive 
pronouns  are  each,  every,  eitlitr,  and  neither. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Oram. :  A  word  expressive  of  or  denoting 
distribution  or  separation  ;  a  distributive  pro- 
noun, as  each,  &c. 

dis-trib'-^-tive-lj^,  adv.    lEug.  distributive; 
■lyA 
I.  Ordinury  Language : 

1,  By  distribution. 

2.  Singly,  particularly,  one  by  one,  not  col- 
lectively. 

"  /Ht'ributivfly  at  the  least,  all  grttat  aa<l  tnrleTous 
actual  otfencea,  one  by  uue,  IkjKi  may  and  ought  to  b« 
by  all  means  avoided/'— Wf»t*(t«r  ;  Xcd'-t.  PotUy.  bk.  t. 

H,  Logic:  (See  example). 

"An  anivenal  term  U  sometimes  taken  ixillectlTely 
for  all  its  particular  ideas  united  together:  and  tom»- 
tiuitadixtriliuHt^eli/.  meaning  each  of  them  siuifla  aad 
alone.-— »"'i(fi ,   Lojfick. 

*  dia~tri1>'-U-tive-ne88.  s.  [Eng.  distri- 
butive; -ness.^  A  pnij^easity  to  or  desire  of 
distributing  ;  generosity,  open -handedness. 

"The  ca.rvuig  at  the  table  he  alwayu  mode  hi4  pro- 
Tince,  which  he  said  he 'lid  a^  a  diversion  to  keep  him 
from  eating  overmuch:  but  certainly  that  practics 
had  another  more  immediate  cauM>,  a  natural  tUf- 
trifiHtiv«ne$M  ot  humour,  and  a  desire  to  be  employed 
in  the  relief  of  everj  kind  of  want  of  every  penoa  "— 
Fell:  life  o/  EamTnond.  i  2. 

dis'-triot,  s.  [Fr.  from  Low  Lat,  districtiLs  = 
a  district  within  which  a  lord  may  distrain, 
distringere  potest  (Ducange) ;  distringo  =  to 
distrain  (q.v.).J 

L  Ordinary  Lavgvage : 

1.  A  circuit  of  authority,  a  province ;  the 
ext«nt  of  territorj-  under  a  certain  autlioritj 
or  jurisdiction. 

"Accepted  by  the  several  churches  in  their  r>:«pe<:tiT« 
dWri-fi  and  ilmceBsea."— i(/>.  Taylor:  tHttuawiw  from 
Poi^frj/,  bk.  i.,  pt.  il.,  §  L 

2.  A  region,  a  tract  of  country,  a  territory, 

a  province. 

"  The  agricultnral  labourers  of  the  netght>onrtsc 
dUtHctt."—Jiacaulajf     BUt.  Eng.,  eh.  xv. 

H.  Law :  The  place  in  which  a  man  hath 
the  jwwer  of  distraining,  or  the  circuit  or  ter- 
ritory wherein  one  may  be  corapellwi  to 
appear.    {Blount.) 

\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  dis- 
trict, region,  tract,  and  quarter:  "These  terms 
are  all  applied  to  country  :  the  formertwo  com- 
prehending divisions  marked  out  on  political 
grounds  ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  in- 
detinite  dinsion  :  a  district  is  smaller  than  a 
region ;  the  former  refers  only  to  part  of  a 
country,  the  latter  frequently  applies  to  a 
whole  countrj- :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the 
world  or  a  j-articular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract 
is  the  smallest  jMtrtion  of  all,  and  comprehends 
frequently  no  more  than  what  may  fall  within 
the  compass  of  the  eye.  We  consider  the 
district  only  with  relation  to  government : 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  dwfricf; 
we  speak  of  a  region  when  considering  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural  pro- 
perties which  distinguish  different  partsofthe 
earth,  as  the  regions  of  heat  and  cold  ;  we 
speak  of  the  quarter  simply  to  designate  a 
point  of  the  compass  :  as,  A  person  lives  in  a 
certain  quarter  of  the  town,  that  is,  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  &c."  (Crabb:  Etiq. 
Synon.) 

district-attorney,  s.  The  prosecuting 
officerofa  district  or  district-court. 

district^^ourt,  5.  A  court  having  cog- 
nizance of  cases  arising  withiu  a  certain 
defined  district. 

^  District  crturt-martiaX  : 

Mil. :  The  second  kind  of  court-martial,  held 
for  the  trial  of  more  serious  offences  than  can 
be  dealt  with  by  a  garrison    court-maj-tial. 

[CODRT-MARTIAL.] 


fftte,  fat.  Dare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  Cnther ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   gd,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  i^ite.  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e*.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  Iew, 


district— disturbance 
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district  judge,  s.    A  judge  of  a  dlBtrict- 

COUrt. 

district-parishes.  A  district  or  divisiun 
of  a  pai'ish  uiaikftl  out  for  ecclesiastitwl 
varposes. 

distrlot-school,  .*.  A  scliool  for  a  cer- 
tain deliued  distnct. 

"  dis-triot',  a.  [Lat.  districtus,  jm.  par.  of  dis- 
triinjo.]    itigorous,  harsh,  severe,  stringent. 

"Puiiialiing  with  the  rtid  oidittrlct  Beneiitj."— Fox : 
Martyii.  p.  782. 

dis'-trict,  v.t.  [District,  s.]  To  divide  or 
distribute  into  distrif'.ts  or  limited  divisions 
for  purposes  of  administration,  iic. 

•  dis-trio'-tlon,  5.  (Lat.  dislTktio,  irom  dis- 
tricUis  iensU)  =  a  drawn  (sword),  pa.  par.  of 
dlstrtngo.]  A  sudden  display  :  as,  the  glitter  of 
a  sword  suddenly  drawn. 

"  A  smile  .  .  .  breftks  out  with  the  brightest  diM- 
tHction"— Collier  :  On  l'<e  Aspect 

•  dis-trict'-l^,  *  dis-triot-lle.  adv.    [Eng. 

district ; -ly.]    In  a  stringent,   harsh,  or  rigor- 
ous manner  ;  stringently,  strictly. 

"  DittTlctlle  iiD(i  ill  virtue  of  obedience  commaudliig 
you."— /'oz  .-  Marlyr;  p.  218. 

dis-trin'-^&S,  s.     [Lat.  =  you  may  distrain, 
'Z\u\  per.  sing.  pr.  suly.  of  dUtringo  =  to  dis- 
train (q.v.).] 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  issuing  against  a  defendant  who 
fciled  to  attend  ;  a  distress  infinite  ;  a  process 
commanding  tiie  sheriH'  to  distrain  the  defen- 
dant fiom  time  to  time,  and  continually  after- 
wards, by  taking  his  goods  and  the  profits  of 
bia  lands,  which  were  called  issues,  and  which, 
by  the  common  law,  he  forfeited  to  the  crown 
if  he  did  not  appear.  The  issues  might  be 
sold,  if  the  court  should  so  direct,  in  order  to 
defray  the  reasonable  costs  of  the  plaintitf. 
(BlackstoTie :  Comment.,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  10.) 

2.  A  writ  after  judgment  in  detinue  to  com- 
pel the  defendant  to  deliver  the  goods  by  re- 
peated distresses  of  his  chattels. 

*  3.  A  writ  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
commanding  tlie  sheriff  to  bring  in  the  bodies 
of  jurors  who  did  not  appear,  or  to  distrain  on 
their  goods. 

4.  The  process  in  courts  of  equity  against 
a  corporation  refusing  to  obey  the  oixlei-s  or 
summons  of  the  court. 

5.  An  order  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
favour  of  a  party  claiming  to  be  interested  in 
any  stock  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bjink 
of  England,  charging  the  authorities  of  tlie 
Bank  not  to  permit  a  transfer  of  such  stock, 
nor  to  pay  any  dividend  on  it. 

•  dls-trin-srie,  t'.(.     [Distrain.] 

•  dis-troub'-lan^e,  *  dis-trub-lanoe,  s. 

[DiSTROUBLK.]     A  disturljance. 

"To  ceaa  of  all  duTruftlance  of  tbesfdd  Enf&m«  In 
the  joyslng  of  the  samyn  In  tyme  to  cum.'' ~  Act, 
Atidit.  A.  1436,  p.  & 

•  dis-trotlb  -le  (le  as  el),  •  des-trob-le, 

*dls-trub-le,r/.  [DisfofRBLE.]  To  disturb, 
to  confound,  to  confuse 

**  For  to  distrvbil  the  foresaid  uiaringe.* 

Dougloi :   Virgit,  S21, 17. 

•  dia-trofib'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  distrouhl(e)  ;  -«r.) 
One  who  causes  trouble  or  disturbance. 

"  To  withataud  all  such  distroubJen  of  Holy  Cliorch."* 
—Bale:  Select  WorKt.  p.  T.'>.     {Davie*.) 

•  dis-troiib'-Ung,  •  dis-triib-Un,  pr.  par. 

&  .S.      [DlSTROtJBLE.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  /€■  partidp.  adj. :   (See 
tiie  verb). 
C*  As  subst.  :  Disturbance. 

"  In  liiglantl  hiH  cast«ll  till. 
For  o*tyii  distrowblyttf  or  ill  " 

Barbour,  v.  216, 
dis-trust',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  (n(.«((q.v.).] 

1.  Not  to  have  trust  or  confidence  in  ;  to 
regard  with  distrust ;  to  doubt. 

■■  He  yt  requlreth  y»  othe  doeth  di$trutt  that  other 
imrtie."— t-'rfal.-  Matthew  y. 

2.  To  doubt,  to  suspect,  or  to  question  the 
reality,  truth,  or  sincerity  of. 

"T  intrench  In  what  you  grant iinrlt:hteous  laws. 
I«  to  dixtrutt  the  Jiwllce  of  your  cause  " 

Dryden  :  Bind  *  Panther,  iiL  B66.  PBT. 

dls-trust',  s.      [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng.   tr^ist,  s. 

(qv.)] 

1.  A  feeling  of  doubt  or  want  of  confidence, 
reliance,  or  faith  in  ;  suspicion. 


"The  dixtrutt  with  which  hln  advenuirlea  ret^urded 
hiia  was  not  to  be  lemoved  by  oaths  or  trtatiiai."— 
Uacaulay  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

•  2.  Discredit,  loss  of  confidence  or  credit. 

"  To  me  reproach 
Rather  belongn,  diitruit.  and  all  dlspraiae." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  xl.  165,  16G. 

3.  A  suspicion  as  to  tlio  struightforwardncsa 
of  the  designs  or  intentions. 

dis- trust' -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Distrust,  v.] 

dis-triist'-er,  s.     [Eng.  distrust;  -er.]     One 

uliu  dL-strusts. 

dis-trust'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  distrust;  -/ul{l).] 

1.  Full  of  or  inclined  to  distrust  or  sus- 
picion ;  suspicious,  mistnistful ;  wanting  in 
confidence  or  faith. 

"Tlie  breach  of  faith  under  Uurviliuaand  that  under 
Valerius  are  then  insisted  on.  aa  leiiaouB  for  a  distrust- 
ful ■po\\cy."—Leu)U:  Cred.  Early  fiom.  Iliif.  (1865),  ch. 
ill.,  pt.  i..  5  16. 

2.  Diffident,  modest,  without  confidence. 

"  Dlttrxutfnl  sense  with  luodest  caution  speakfl  ; 
But  rattling  uonsense  In  full  volleys  breaks." 

Pope  :  Eany  on  CHticism.  626.  627. 

3.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  thing  dis- 
trusted. 

"The  great  corrupters  of  discourse  have  not  been  so 
dittrtttt/ul  <if  theuiselves.'—Uovernmetit  qf  tA«  Tongue, 

%  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  dis- 
trustful,  suspicioiis,  and  diffith-nt :  *'  Distrustful 
is  said  either  of  ouiselves  i-r  otliers  ;  s^uspicioiis 
is  said  only  of  otliers  ;  diffident  only  of  our- 
selves :  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person  is  to  im- 
pute no  good  to  him  ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a 
person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him  :  he 
who  is  distrustful  of  another's  honour  or 
prudence  will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
ironfidence  ;  he  who  is  suspicious  of  another's 
honesty  will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings 
with  him.  Distrustful  is  a  particular  state  of 
feeling  ;  suspicioiis  an  habitual  state  of  feeling  : 
a  person  is  distrustful  of  another  owing  to  j^r- 
ticular  circumstances ;  he  is  suspicious  from 
his  natural  temper.  As  applied  to  himself,  a 
person  is  di^trudful  of  his  own  powers  to 
execute  an  office  assigned,  or  he  is  generally 
of  a  diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust that  in  which  we  ought  to  trust ;  there  is 
nothing  more  criminal  than  a  distrust  in  Pro- 
\idence  ;  ou  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  distrust  in  our  own  powers  to 
withstand  temptation  :  suspicion  is  justified 
more  or  less  according  to  circumstances  ;  but 
a  too  great  proneuess  to  suspicion  is  liable  to 
lead  us  into  many  acts  of  injustice  towards 
others  :  diffidence  is  becoming  in  youth,  so  long 
aa  it  does  not  check  their  laudable  exertions." 
(Crabb  ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

dis-trtUt'-fiil-lj^,  adr.  [Eng,  distrustfid ; 
•ly.)  In  a  lUstrustful  nianuer;  with  distrust 
or  suspicinn. 

"TTie  brother's  eye 
I>oth  search  distrutf/uUf/  the  brother's  (ace.* 

He^ndtis  :   Vajjera  of  Paliirmo, 

diS-trusf-fol-ness,  s.  [Eng.  distrustful; 
-'it's.s,  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distrust- 
ful ur  suspicious  ;  waiit  of  confidence  or  re- 
liance. 

"Tlieir  diffidence  and  dittruitfulne*«e  of  others."*— 
P.  BoUand  :  Plut-jrch,  p.  8-:;. 

dis-triist'-ing,  pr.  jtar.,  a.,  k  s.  [Distrust, 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  fubst. :  The  state  of  being  distrustful ; 
di^stl■ust,  suspicion. 

"  Without  uncivil  diitrutlinm,  or  refusing  his  pr«- 
Boriptions  upon  humour  or  impotent  fear."— i5p. 
Taylor :  Holy  Dying,  ch.  iv.,  1 1. 

t  dis-triist  -ihg-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  distrusting; 
■ly.]  In  a  distrusting  manner  ;  distrustfully  ; 
with  distrust. 

*  dis-trust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  distrust ;  -less.] 
Free  from  distrust  or  suspicion  ;  trustful. 

"Poets,  ever  void 
Of  guile,  diftrusllets.  scorn  the  treasured  gold." 

Shenst07ie  .•  Economy. 

•  dxs-tu'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  tune 
(q.v.)j     To  put  out  of  tune  ;  to  disturb. 

"  I'ntimely  Fever,  rude  insulting  guest. 
How  didst  thou  with  such  uuhamionloua  heat 
Dare  to dittnite  his  well  coiuposM  rest?" 

Sir  H    Wotton  :   To  a  Friend  in  Sicknfss- 

dis-turb'. "  des-torb,  'des-tourb, "  des- 
turb,  des  turb-i,  *  dis-tourb.  *  dys- 
tourb,  v.t.  fO.  Fr.  dcstourber,  de^^turher,  from 
Lat.  di.'^turbn:  dis  =  away,  apart,  and  tnrho  = 
to  disturb  ;  turba=  a  crowd,  a  tumult;  Ital. 
disturbare.] 


L   Ordinary  Laiiyuage : 

1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  dljorder. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  discommode,  to  put  from  ■ 
state  of  rest  or  quiet. 

"Here,  sir,  I'd  have  beaten  him  U>«  a  dog,  but  (or 

ditturbing  the  lords  withiu-'—Hhaketji. :   OuHolanu*, 
Iv.  6, 

3.  To  discompose,  to  agitate,  to  render  un- 
easy, to  disquiet 

"The  prince's  fellow' passenKera  bad  observed  with 
adniirntiou  ttiat  neither  peril  nor  mortl Scatiou  liad 
foroneniotneutdijfur'iMi  his  composure.  '—Macaulau: 
HUt.  A/<ff.,ch,  ix. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  excite,  to  cause  excitement 
or  disquiet  in,  to  trouble. 

"  Preparing  to  ditturb 
With  alI-«onfomidlng  war  the  realms  above." 

L'Oirper  :  Boyner's  Iliitd,  bk.  xL 

5.  To  move  or  divert  from  any  regular 
course. 

"  It  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 
tShall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  nut :  and  diaturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim." 

ildton  :  P.L.L  16^-a. 

6.  To  hinder,  to  interrupt,  to  molest. 

7.  To  put  out  of  possession.    [II.  2.] 

"  He  might  know  that  he  would  not  bedttturbvd  tor 
a  certain  number  of  years  by  the  capric«eof  a  laud- 
lord,  '—.standard,  Dec.  «,  1883. 

IL  Law: 

1.  To  alter,  annul,  or  vary  a  verdict  or  de- 
cision. 

2.  To  hinder  or  disquiet  an  owner  in  the 
i-egular  and  lawful  enjoyment  of  some  incor- 
poreal hereditament.     [Disturbance,  II.  l.J 

"  The  injury  done  to  hie  property  In  dUturbing  hiXD 
in  hiii  presentation."— flirtcA*ro»i«  ;  Comment.,  bt.  ill, 
ch.  8. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  dis- 
turb and  to  inten^upt :  "  We  may  be  disturbed 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly  ;  we  are  inter- 
rupted only  outwardly  ;  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  maj- 
be  disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by 
luiseemly  noises  ;  but  we  can  be  interrupted 
only  in  our  l>usiness  or  pursuits :  the  dw- 
turbance  therefoi-e  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  person  :  what  disturbs  one  j)er3on  will 
not  disturb  another  ;  the  interruption  is  how- 
ever something  positive  :  what  itUerrupt^  one 
person  will  interrupt  another :  the  smallest 
noises  may  disturb  one  who  is  in  bad  health  ; 
illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  interrupt  a 
person  in  any  of  his  business.  The  samu  dis- 
tinction e.xists  between  these  words  when 
applied  to  things  as  to  persons:  whatever  is 
put  out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  df*- 
turbid:  thus,  water  which  is  put  into  motion 
from  a  state  of  rest  is  disturbed ;  whatever  is 
stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regularity  of  ita 
course  is  interrupted:  thus,  water  which  is 
turned  out  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  iuier- 
rupted."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy)ion.) 

^  For  the  diflerence  between  to  disturb  and 
to  trouble,  see  Trouble. 

*  dis-turb',   s.     [DisTPRB,  v.]     Disturbance, 

tumult,  confusion. 

■'  Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alano. 
And  onward  move  emtiattelled." 

Mil'on  .   P,  /,,  Tl.  i4e,  iSO. 

di8~turb'-an9e,  *des-tourb-aiice,*deft- 
torb-aunce, ''  dis-turb-aunce,  s.   [Lat. 

disturbans,  pr.  par.  ot  disturbv.^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  disturbing  or  causing  confu- 
sion,  disorder,  or  disquiet ;  tumult, 

"  As  for  disturbance,  1  make  none,  being  myself  m 
man  of  peace."— Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progre*t,  pi.  i. 

2.  Au  interruption,  derangement  or  di»- 
ordeiing  of  a  regular  state  of  things 

'■  None  within  the  citee 
In  disturbance  of  I'uitee 
Durst  ones  meuen  a  mat«r«.'' 

O^vtr.  IiL  ISL 

3.  Emotion  or  disquiet  of  mind ;  perplexit), 
agit.;ition,  perturbation.    ■ 

i.  Confusion  of  thought. 

"They  can  Bnr\'ey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideaa 
withuut  fatigue  or  disturbance."—  Watts  :  On  the  Mind. 

5.  A  public  agitation  or  excitement;  tumult, 
riot,  disorder. 

"  Tho  bigan  ther  In  this  lond  a  newe  d^staurbance. ' 
Robert  of  Gloucttter.  p.  Ul. 
11.  Technically : 

1.  Lauj :  A  wrong  done  to  some  incorporeal 
hereditament  by  hindering  or  disquieting  the 
owners  in  their  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  it.     Ot  this  injurj'  there  are  five  kinds  : 

(1)  Disturbance  of  franchise :  When  a  man 
has  the  franchise  of  holding  a  coiirt-leet,  of 
keeping  a  fair,  of  free  warren,  of  seizing 
estrays,  or  any  other  species  of  franchise  what- 


tofil.  b^;  p6^t,  J<S^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
Kdan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -Uoxx,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -clous,  -sions  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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soever,    and    lie   is  tlUturbed   in  the  lawful 
exercise  thereof. 

(2)  Disturbance  of  aommon :  Where  any  aet 
iB  (iimc,  by  which  the  right  of  another  to  his 
common  is  iiicuiniaoded  or  diininibliud. 

(3)  Disturhancf.  of  ways:  When  a  jtei-son  who 
haa  a  right  !<>  ;i  way  over  iiuulhers  ground,  hy 
grant  or  iirescriptinn,  is  obstructed  by  euclo- 
Bures  or  other  ohsUicles,  or  by  jiloughin;; 
across  it,  by  which  means  he  cannot  enjoy  liia 
right  of  way,  or  at  h'ast  cannot  in  so  commo- 
dious a  manner  aa  he  iiiit;lit  have  done. 

(4)  Distnrhaiux  oftnuire  consists  in  l)reaking 
that  connection  wliieh  aubaista  between  the 
lord  and  liis  tenant,  and  to  which  the  law 
pays  so  liigh  a  regard,  that  it  will  not  sulTer  it 
to  be  wantouly  dissolved  by  the  act  of  a  third 
person. 

Co)  DistuThaiux  of  patronage  ia  a  hindrance 
or  o  list  ruction  of  a  patron  to  present  Ids  clerk 
to  a  benetice. 

2.  ^I'fnh :  A  violent  throwing  or  moving 
from  tlie  original  place  or  posiviuu. 

•  dis-^turb'-an-yyi  *■    [Disturdancr.] 

'■  TTie  author  of  the  leut  dUturbaitcy'^Dani§l :  To' 
Sir  T.  Ejcr'Mn. 

•  dis-turb'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  disUiThan&,  pr.  par. 
of  (//s(((r/)o.]  "Disturbing;  causing  disturbance; 
turbulent. 

"  Every  maii  is  a  viiat  nml  ^jxiciowa  sea :  his  jiasaiona 
are  the  winds  1  hit  swell  him  ayUnlUtnrbant  wsve*."— 

•  dia-tur-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  disturbfitio,  from 
disturhatitSf  pa.  par.  of  disturbo.]  A  dis- 
turbance 

"By  this  way 
All  fnture  dUturJ-nriom  would  desist." 

DuTtul :  Cteil  tVarre*.  bk.  IIL 

£s  -  turb'ed,   "  dea  -  tovrb  -  ed,   *  dys  - 
toyrbed,  jxt.  jwr.  or  a.    [Distdrb,  v.} 
A.  As  I'a.  jwr. ;  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjeclive: 

1.  Ord,  Lanij. :  Thrown  into  confusion ; 
etirred  ;  excited,  disquieted. 

2.  Geol.  :  Thrown  or  moved  by  some  violent 
action  from  the  original  place  or  position. 

dis-t)irb'-^,  s.     [Eng.  disturb;  -«r.] 
I.  Oi-diiiary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  disturbs  or  causes 
a  disturbance ;  a  disquieter  or  violater  of 
peace,  qiiiut,  or  calm. 

"Tho  deuill,  dltturber  of  ooncorde  and  sower  of 
■edioion, "—i/a«.-  Richard  111.  (an  Jj. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  excites,  agitates, 
or  perturbs. 

"Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturheTt." 
dhuketjj.  :  Richard  til.,  iv.  2. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Law :  One  who  hinders  or  disquiets 
another  in  the  regular  and  lawful  enjoyment 
of  his  right. 

2.  Ecclcs.'Law. :  (For  definition,  see  extract). 

"  DU  ur'jcrs  ui  a  right  ufadTOM'sua  may  therefore  be 


these  threo  perilous  ;  the  iJseuUo- jiatruu,  liis  clerk,  xnd 
the  ordtiLLry  :  the  iiretcuued  i^itrun,  by  preaeutiug  to 

a  churcli  to  which  ne  h;ia  no  ngUt,  ami  thertby  mak- 


ing it  litigious  or  disput^le^  tlievkrk,  by  demiuidiiig 
or  obtaining  iustltuuou,  which  tends  to  and  prouiotea 
the  same  inconvenience  ;  and  the  urdiii  iry,  byrefusiug 
to  admit  the  real  iiatron's  clerk,  ot  oiaitting  tiie 
clerk  oi  the  pretender."— iJfii*;trfon« ;  LommenCarits, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  8. 

%  For  the  difference  between  disturbaiice 
and  commotion,  see  Cosimotion. 

dis-tnrb'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [DisTDBB, 

v.] 

A»  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  a  distTirb- 
ance. 

"  For  where  love  reigns.  dUturbinjf  Jealousy 
Dotli  call  himself  atTectioii's  sentinel  " 

Shukesp.:  Venut  A  AUo.ut.  649.  650. 

•dis-tum',  v.t.     [O.   Ft.   destoumer ;    Fr.  de- 
tounier.]     To  turn  away  or  aside  ,  to  divert. 
"  He  fl.ui  was  to  di^um  that  farious  stream 
Of  \MU  on  lU,  that  else  liad  ewaIlowt.Hl  thain  " 

VuTuvl:  CicU  It'arrej,  bk.  iv. 

•  dia-tum'-pilce,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
turnpike  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  or  free  from 
turnjiikes. 

"  /Jii^-rr  ipif;^  roftds  to  becomo  main  roads  '^Uigh- 
vnyn  £  Locomotive*  [Amendnicnil  Act  (l&iSf.  i  i3, 
margin. 

•dis-tu'"tdr,  v,t.  [Pref.  di3,  and  Eng.  tutor 
(q-v.).]  To  deprive  of  the  rank,  position,  or 
office  of  tutor. 

"  Being  fuand  guilty  of  ft  etiange,  B!ii2:nl<ir.  and 
■D]*cr3titioiia  w.iy  of  dealing  with  bid  schuhvn,  he  waa 
diitutored."—AtUh'>ny  d  Wood. 


dis'-tyle,  ».    [Gr.  it  =  iiy  {dis)  =  twice,  two- 
Ibid,  and  trrvKo^  {stulos)  =  a  pillar.] 
Arch. :  A  portico  of  two  columns. 

dis-tyr'-ol,  dis-tjrr -6-lene,  s.  [Pref.  di 
=   twice,    twofold,    and    Kiig.  styrol,  styrokne 

(q.v.)-J 

CVtCm.  ;   [DiCINNAMENEj. 

di-SOl'-pbide.  s.    [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 

ami  Eiig.  sulphide  i<\.\-.).']     [Disulpuuklt.] 

Cheni.  :  Compounds  in  which  two  ntoms  of 
sulphur  are  united  t<'  another  element  oi 
ra<  1  i i:al,  as  carbon  disul phide,  CH^.  Also 
called  Bisulphides. 

dx  siil'-phu-ret,  e.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  two- 
fold, and  P^iig.  sulphuret  (q.v.).]  Thesamcas 
DisuLPinoE  (q.v.). 

*  dis-u'-ni-fonn,  a.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng. 
unifm-vi  (q.v.).J     Not  uuifonn. 

"  The  IdttM  of  confused  head's,  and  dttuniform  com- 
biuatloua.  are  neither  usccrtoiiied  tu  the  imagiinitiun. 
mil  retained  in  the  meuiury.  without  cunsiderable 
dilfliruUy.'  — C'oc«*irry  ;  PhUcmon  !o  Ilydatptt,  Couv,  'l. 

dis-U'-ninte,  s.  [Pref.  dU,  and  Eng.  union 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  disuniting  or  sci>aiating ;  the 
state  of  being  disunited. 

"  la  the  ditunion  and  final  Kparatiou  of  tbe«e  two 
oonfltltuentparta."— />>.  ilors^ej  :  .'^crfncm,  voL  iii.,  JSa, 

2.  A  breach  of  concord ;  difference  of 
opinions ;  disagi-eement,  discord. 

"And  now.  according  to  the  vcii<:'^  !*"■  which 
govema  human  atrairs.  nruspLTity  began  to  jjrodute 
dijunio/i." — Jlacaulay  :  Sitl.  Eng.,  ch.  iL 

3.  The  withdrawal  or  secession  of  any 
stite  from  the  Union  of  tlie  United  States. 
An  ex.imph'  occurred  in  1861. 

dls-u'-ni-on-ist,  s.  (Eng.  disvnion;  •ist.] 
An  advocate  or  suppoiter  ol  disunion, 

cUs-n-nite',  v.t.  &  i.    [IM.  dis^tnitlcs,  pa.  par. 
of  'disunio:    dis  =  away,  apart,   and  unio  = 
t'j  unite;    unus  ~  one;    Fr.  desunir;    Ital. 
disiinire.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  disjoin,  to  separate,  to  divide,  to  part. 

"Tlie  beast  they  thim  divide,  and  ditiuiUs 
TIju  ribs  and  limbs  " 

J'opc  :  Jlvmer^t  Odyktey,  ilL  a&2.  6Sl 

2.  To  break  up,  to  scatter. 

"The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall. 
In  heajis  ou  heaps  ;  one  fu-te  (j'erwholms  them  all." 
Pope  '  Rape  of  ihn  Lock,  iii.  Si,  S6. 

3.  To  set  at  variance,  to  raise  diJc-rences 
between,  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between. 

'■  Hoping  that  it  would  ditunite  those  two  kings." — 
BuriuU  :  dfiat.  qf  Jic/ormation  [an.  1533). 

•B,  Intratis.:  To  become  divided,  separated, 
or  disunited. 

"  To  soothe  each  Borrow,  Bhare  in  each  deli^iht, 
Blend  every  thought,  do  ;dl--but  dsunitet" 

Byron:  ii>ideqf  .Ihydos,  U.  SO. 

dis-n-iut'-ed,  pa.  par.  ot  a.     [DisuNrrE.] 

dis-u-nit'-er,  s.     [Eng.  disunitic),  -er.]    One 
who  or  tliut  which  tUsimitea  or  causes  dis- 
union. 
dis-n-nit'-ing,  pr.  par. ,a.,&,8.    [Disijnite. ] 
jL&'B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partieip.  adj. :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  causing  disimion, 
separation,  or  diWsiou. 

*  dfe-U'-nit-J^,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  unity 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  disunited  ; 
disunion. 

"  Uisunily  la  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
Is  nothing  elae  but  an  iuiinite  congeriea  of  physical 
monad&  "—  Sto  re. 

2.  A  State  of  variance  or  disunion. 

•  dis-U'-sage,  s.     [Pref.  dts,  and   Eng.  usage 

(q.v.).]    A  gradual  cessation  of  use  or  cus- 
tom ;  relinquishment  of  use  or  custom. 

"AlKiliahed  by  tUsitutge  through  tract  of  time."— 
Uoijkcr :  Jiccia.  Polity. 

dis-u'se,  s.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  use,  s.  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  ceasing  to  use,  ja-actise,  or 
exercise;  a  cessation  of  use,  practice,  or 
exercise. 

'  Let  ua  not  stifle  or  weaken  by  disuse  the  good 
Inclinutiuna  of  nature." — Barrow:  Herntons,  vol.  L, 
aer.  M. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disused ;  cessation  of 
custom  ;  desuetude. 

"Thiit  obligation  uiwii  the  lands  did  not  prescribe, 
or  comi_'  into  disuse,  but  by  hfty  consecutive  yi;ara.  — 
ArtnU<noL 


dis-u'^e,  V.t.      [Prel.  U^s,  and   Enc-   i^m,   v. 
tqv.^j 

1,  To  cease  to  UHe,  practlae,  or  exercow ;  tO 
Leave  oil'  or  ueglect  tlie  use  of. 

"  Thy  uiicdlea.  lUce  a  sliiuino'  utore. 
For  my  s^l>.t)  reutlew  herctufure. 
Now  rust  ditutedt  and  ahuie  uu  uton, 

Wy  MftiT  r 
Coujjtr:  ToMarp 

•  2.  To  disaccustom.     (Followed  by  /toi% 
to,  or  in.) 

"  IHiHse  me/rom  the  qoMfly  palii 
Of  being  boluv«d  and  tovluip."  D«rm0. 

dis-U  sed,  j>a.  jxir.  or  a.    [Disuse,  v.\ 

1.  Ceased  to  bo  used,  practised,  or  exercised 
no  longer  in  use. 

"  Arms  long  disused  hie  trembling  limbs  InvaL' 

2.  Unaccustomed,  not  accustomed. 

"With  Blou  long  disused  to  play." 

BlucKlock :  Metuta's  Uirthdap. 

diS-u^  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Disuse,  r.] 
A.  t-v  B.  An  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (l^e* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  avbst. :  The  act  of  ceasing  to  uaitt 
exercise,  or  practise. 

"  di»-viU-a-a'-tlon,  s.     [I'ref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

vaiuution  \q.v,).j      Disgiace,   disrepute,   dis- 
cs teem. 

"  Wliat  can  bemore  to  thedbeotuaHtmof  tfaepoim 

of  tiiv  .^pani^ird,  than  tliat  eleven  thousand  £u^iah 
shuuld  liave  manhej  luto  the  hc^rt  of  hin  couutnest' 
—iJucun  :    H'ur  wUh  ^paiii. 

*  dis-val'-ne,  v.t.     [Pref,  dis,  and  Eng.  roiu*^ 

V.  (q.v-)j    ''ro  undervalue,  to  lower  in  value, 
to  depreciate. 

"  Her  reputation  was  dlsr-alued 
In  ieviiy."      bfuUetp.  :  Meat,  for  MtOM.^  v.  L 

'  dis-VAl'-ue,  e.     [Pref.  di6,  and  £ug.  vufite, 

*"•  (q'^'')J    l>ii»e»t«em,  diaiepute,  disregard, 

"  The  whole  loao,  yeot  Cc&ar'e  ulf  \i»\ 
Brought  ill  dweuiu^. '         h.  Juiitun:  Se^anus,  UL 

*  dis-van-tage-ons,  a.  [.V  shortened  form 
ol  dinuauaRla'j-MUs,  used  for  the  sake  ul  the 
rhythm.  J     Duiadvautageous. 

"  iliat  iiod  not  his  liglit  horse  by  dinantagemu ground 
huvii  iiiudeied."  J/ray^on  :  PUyOlOtott,  s.  XI. 

*dis-ver-6p,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  -velop, 
luuud  m  eavtUrp,  develop  (q.v.).]  To  develop, 
to  disclose. 

"Whereiu  thoa«  black  tltougbta  dlsvtloptd  tbenv 
eelves  by  action.' — The  UtOiut^y  Marksman  (lt>U). 
\lAii;es4 

dis-vel'-oped,  pa.,  par.  or  a,    [Disvelop.] 

A.  As  pa.,  par. :  (tiee  the  verb)t 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Developed. 
2,  Jler.:  Displayed,  as  a  standard  or  colour* 
when  open  and  dying. 

"*di3-vent'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
itnture  (.q.v.j-J  A  disadvenlure  or  misad- 
venture. 

' '  Adveutures.  or  rather  ditcenturts,  never  be^iu  with 
a  UtUe." — 6'.eilot* :  i^^n  QuLXok-,  voL  1.,  bk.  m.,  ch.  vi. 

*  dis-vent'-u-roiis,  a.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 

vttuurous  (q-'v.).  ]     Disastrous. 

'"This  (iijpcTtriir.'U*  adventure  that  threatens  oa." 
Jarvis:  Imh  i^uixou-,  pt-  u,,  bk_  iv.,  oil.  XVL 

*  dia-vis'-er,  'dis-vis-or,  v.i.     [Pref.  dis^ 

and  Eug.  visor  (ii.v,),j  To  take  off  the  visor  ; 
to  expose  or  immask  the  lace. 

"The  kyngfei  must  noble  grace  never  dismered  nor 
breathed  tyU  he  rauue  the  flue  cw  uraes. "—i/a« ;  Ucnr^ 
vin.  i.iii.  l:;;. 

*  dis-v6ii9ll',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  t-oticft 

tq*v.)]  '^^  destroy  the  credit  of ;  to  discredit, 
to  contradict. 

"  Every  letter  be  hath  writ  hath  uWPoucAcd  othen* 
SiiakKiiJ.  :  JJ-.d*urefor  Meature.  it.  4. 

*  dis-wam',  v.t.     [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  warn 

(q.v.).J  lo  warn,  c;uitiun,  or  advice  agaiust 
domg  auytliing  ;  to  dissuade. 

"  Lordi^ruok(iuu'uf)i)jij;me  ilromhiaIilaje»tyJ  from 
coming  to  IheubiLids  thu  diiy.  I  was  eidorced  to 
trouble  your  iuid^hip  wiOi  tuese  fe*  hnes." — Lord 
hcc-p<.T  WiUia^u  tu  Jjuka  Mf  iiucx*ng.iunt ;  Lab,  p.  7a 

*dis-waiT'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng. 
u-urreii  (q.v.)j  To  deprive  of  the  state  or 
riglits  of  u  warren  ;  to  make  common. 

"\Vlien  a  narieu  is  diswarrcited  or  broke  up  and 
hud  m  common.' — A'eUijm:  Lavs  concerning  Oamt 
lira:),  p.  32. 

*dis-whip',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  whip 
(.q-v.)-]     ^'^  deprive  of  a  whip. 

"Neither  restored  fathernorffwuihlppffd  taskmaster." 
~Cariyie  :  French  /iefOiuti<jii,  pL  ii.,  bk-  i,  cIl  L 


Sate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^M,  father;   we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wore,  wpU,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  cuh.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e,    ey  =  a,     qu  =^  kw. 
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•  dia-win'-dow,  v.t.     fPref.   dis,  and   Eng. 
wind^'W  (q.v.),  j     Tu  destiny  the  wiucluwa  uf. 

"Gliastly   lUivtenufl  .  .  .  dlaroofei!,    tllgwi'idoiieJ  ■— 
Car/ffU  ■   Prench   lieouUttieii.  i>t.  U.I.,   lik.  v..  .cU.   vU. 

•  dia-win^'ed,  a.    [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  wingeil 
(q.v.).]     Diipnved  of  wings. 


•  dis-witt'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eiv^.  witted 
(q.v.).]  Deprived  of  o?  out  uf  ouo's  wits ;  dis- 
tracted. 

"  She  mn  awtiy  alone  ; 
Which  when  they  IiojliiI.  there  was  uot  oue 
But  hasted  after  tu  be  gone, 
As  she  had  been  diawitted." 

Drayton:  Nymphidia, 

•dis-wont',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eiil;.  V)ont 
((|.v.).]  To  make  disused  or  unaci:u.stomed ; 
to  disuse. 

"  As  if  my  tongue  and  your  e-vrs  could  not  easily  be 
diMwontvd  from  our  late  parlinnieubiry  hviiguage,  yim 
have  here  iu  this  text  liberty,  piei-opitive,  the  muLu- 
ten&uce  uf  XxjlW—BUhop  JJalt:  Jienuiiits.  p.  19. 

•  dis-wdrk'-man-Ship,  ».     [Pref.  dis.  and 

Eng.    worlciiwnship  (q.v.).]     Bad  or    inferior 
workmanship. 

"  Hee  would  not  puhlish  his  own  liisworkma'tuhip." 
— Beywood  :  Apology  for  Acton  ;  Ep.  to  Oke$. 

"dis-woT'-sliip,  *  dla-wur-ship,  v.t. 
[Pref.  dis,  and  Eiij;.  worship,  v.  (q.v.)J  To 
dishonour,  to  degi'ade,  to  disgrace. 

•*The  whole  body  is  di$wv.r»hipped."—Udal:  1  Cor.  xlL 

•  dis -WOr- ship,    s.      [Pref.   dis.   and   Eng. 

worshii'.  s.  (q.v.)]      A  cause  of  disgrace  or 
loss  of  reputation  or  character. 

*■  I  li:iil  written  that  common  adultery  Is  a  thing 
which  the  rauki.'st  politician  would  think  it  Bhatjio 
and  diswrshi/j  that  his  law  should  countenance."— 
—Atiiton  :  Colasfvrion.  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

•  dis-wor'-ship-ping.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Dis- 

WORSHIP,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  vis  siibst. :  Tlie  act  of  treating  with  dis- 
respect or  irrcvereiiee. 

"  It  ia  nut  of  worshipping,  but  of  diapyting  and  dit- 
worihi/'ping  of  saiuta," — Sir  T.  More:  iPorfcus,  p.  108. 

•  dlS-WOrth',  v.t.  [Pref.  dis,  and  Eng.  worth 
(q.v.).  J  To  lower  in  worth,  to  degrade,  to  dis- 
parage. 

"There  la  nothing^  that  disworths  s  man  like  cow- 
ardice "—Felthiiin:  Jieaolves.  3T. 

*dis-y6'U©,  v.t.  [Pref  dis,  and  Eng.  yoke 
(q.v.).]    Tu  free  from  any  yoke  or  restraint. 

"  Di$r/oke  their  necks  from  custom," 

Teniiyso't:  Princets.  ii.  12T. 

•dit,  *dite,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of  ditty 
(q.v.).] 

1.  A  word,  a  saying. 

"Which  dite  Paul  aeemeth  to  have  taken  out  of 
e  piopl 
{Daiiie^.) 

2.  A  ditty,  a  poem. 

"  No  bird  but  did  lier  ahrlll  notes  sweetly  sing ; 
No  song  but  did  contain  a  lovely  dite." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  vi.  13. 

3.  A  cr>ing,  a  sliout. 

"The  dil  and  the  dyn  w.i3  d^Ie  to  behold." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  8,fi80. 

*dit,  *  dit -ten,  "  dut-ten«  *dut-en, 

•  dytte,  v.t.    [A.S.  dyttan;  led.  ditta.] 

1.  To  shut,  to  chise. 

"  The  dor  drawen  and  dit  with  s  derf  haspe.'* 

Onwaine.  1,239. 

2.  To  stop  or  close  up. 

"  Your  brains  (jrow  low,  your  bellies  swell  up  high. 
Foul  aloggiab  itttdis  up  yourduUi-d  eye." 

J/ura;  Capiat  Con/Uct  {l(H7). 

di'-ta.s.    [A  native  word.] 

Bat. :  A  tree  of  the  Dogbane  family  (Apocy- 
naceffi).  It  ia  widely  diffused  throuj,'hout 
India  and  the  Mal.iyan  Islands.  It  is  a  stiff- 
branched  tree,  attaining  a  lieiglit  of  50  ft.  to 
80ft.,  with  a  furrowed  trunk;  it  has  oblong 
leaves,  Sin.  to  6iu.  long,  and  2  in.  to  4  in. 
wide,  produced  in  fom-s  round  the  brandies. 
The  bark  ia  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  by 
the  natives  in  bowel  complaint*,  and  its  milky 
juice  as  a  kind  of  gutta-perclia.  It  has  re- 
cently been  introduced  into  this  country  for 
use  iu  medicine.    {Smith.) 

dita  bark,  s.  The  bark  of  Alstonia 
scholarls,  which  grows  iu  the  Philippines. 

dit'~a-my,  «.  [Lat.  dictamnus.]  Another  form 
of  (£itt-tny  (q.v.). 

"  There  blossomed  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  satTed  ditatny."    Keatt :  Biidymion.  I.  fiSi.  665. 


dit'-a-mine,  s.     [Eiig.,&c.,  di{ta),  and  amine 
Oi.V.).] 

Chtni,.:  Ci(jH]<)N02.  An  alkaloid  occurring 
in  dita  bark.  It  units  nt  75%  and  is  precipi- 
t;ited  from  acid  solutiuns  by  amniunia. 

•  dit-ane,  *  dytan, "  dytane,  s.  [Dittany.] 

'  di-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  dittUus,  pa.  par.  of  dito 
—  tu  make  rich.]    The  act  of  enriehing. 

"  Those  eastern  wor8hiiii>ers  Intended  rather  homage 
thiiu  Uttation."—I/aU  :  VuntemjA. ;  Jlur  /'urijication. 

ditch,  ''dich,  *diclie,  "dicche,  "dyoh, 
dyche,  s.      [A  weakened  pronunciation  of 
dike  {t\.v.).     Cf.   poitch  and  poke,  stitch  and 
stick,  pitch  and  pike.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  trench  made  in  the  earth  by  digging 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  fence  or  division 
between  fields,  or  for  drainage. 

"Some  asked  for  manors,  nthera  for  acres  that  lay 
convenient  for  them;  that  he  would  pull  down  lii3 
femes,  and  level  his  dilchcs.'—Arbuthiujt :  Uistury  o/ 
John  liulL 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  any  petty  or 
narrow  stream. 

"  In  the  great  plagruea  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  Kiid  hnv  grounds  abimt  Loudon,  many  toaUa 
that  had  taila  tbree  inches  long."— flucon. 

*  3.  A  dike,  a  moat. 

"  To  fore  the  wal  is  the  diche'—Travita,  v.  4S. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Fort. :  A  trench  or  fosse  on  the  outside 
of  a  fortification  or  earthwork,  serving  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  assailant  and  funiishing  earth 
(deblai)  for  the  ]>arapet  (remfdai).  It  is  from 
90  ft.  to  150  ft.  broad,  in  regular  fortifications, 
much  narrower  in  mere  earthworks  oo  en- 
trenched positions.  The  side  of  the  ditch 
nearest  the  place  is  the  scarp  or  eseari>,  and 
the  opposite  side,  the  counterscarp,  is  usually 
made  circular  ojiposite  to  the  salient  angles  of 
the  works.  [Bastion.]  The  fossa  around  a 
Roman  encampment  was  usually  9  ft.  broad 
and  7ft.  deep;  but  if  an  attack  was  appre- 
hended, it  was  made  13  ft.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep. 
The  agger,  or  ]iaiapet,  of  the  encampment  was 
raised  from  the  earth  to  the  J'ossa,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  row  of  sharp  stakes.  The 
ditch  outside  the  ramjiart  on  the  western 
side  of  Rome  was  100  ft  wide,  30  ft,  deep. 
The  work  was  constructed  by  Servius  Tullius. 
(Knight.) 

2.  Agric. :  An  artificial  watercourse  for 
drainage.  By  the  laws  of  Solon  (594  b.c), 
no  one  was  allowed  todigaditeli  but  at  t!ie 
same  distance  froiu  his  neighbour's  land  tliat 
the  ditch  was  deep.  This  was  the  same  in 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  Tlie 
Grecian  law  compelled  one  who  planted  com- 
mon trees  to  place  them  no  nearer  than  9  ft. 
from  his  boundary;  olives,  10  ft.  The  Law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  made  it,  olives  and  figs  9  ft., 
other  trees  5  ft.  The  agricultural  ditches  of 
the  Romans  were  open  (Jossce  patentes)  or  closed 
(fossce  cfeca) ;  the  latter  usually  3 ft.  broad  at 
top,  IS  in.  at  bottom.  The  lower  portion  was 
filled  with  stone  or  gravel,  a  layer  of  pine 
leaves  or  willows,  and  then  the  earth  rephiced. 
Sometimes  a  large  rope  of  withes  or  a  bundle 
of  poles  was  placed  in  the  bottom.    (Knight.) 

^  (1)  Expedition  of  the  Ditch,  or  of  tlie. 
Nations: 

Hist.  :  The  third  expedition  of  the  Koreish, 
an  Arab  tribe,  which  had  cliar^ie  of  the  Caaba 
or  .sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  against  Mahnmet  ; 
and  so  named  from  the  dituh  drawn  belnix'  the 
city.  Tliey  were  vanquished  priueipally  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  (Gibbon^  Haydn, 
&c.) 

(2)  To  die  in  the  last  ditch  :  To  resist  to  the 
uttermost ;  to  hold  out  to  the  very  last  or  to 
the  bitter  end. 

ditch -bur,  s.  Xanthinm  strumarium. 
(Britten  d  Holland.) 

'  ditch-delivered,  adj.  Brought  forth 
in  a  ditch. 

"  Finger  of  birth -strangled  babe. 

IHlcii-deiivered  by  a  drab." 

Hhnkeip. :  J/acbeth,  iv.  L 

•  ditch-dog,  s.  A  dead  dog  thrown  in  a 
ditch. 


ditch-fern,  s.    Osmunda  regalis.    (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

ditch  -  reed,   5.      Phragmites   communis. 
(BritUn  J>  Holliud.) 


"  dit9h,  v.i.  &  t.  (AS.  dieian ;  O.  Fria.  dika, 
ditsa.]    [Dike,  v.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  dig  a  ditch. 

"I  have  employed  my  tlmo.  benldcs  dUcMng,  la 
flnlnhlng  my  travels,"— ^ift, 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  ditch  or  trench  in. 

"Men  It  [the  erthe]  delve  and  ilichc."     Qover,  1.  ISS. 

2.  To  enclose  or  surround  with  a  ditch  or 
fosse. 

"Ditched,  and  walle<l  with  turf." 

tiiiaki»p.:  Cymbclint,  v.  8. 

dit9h'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ditch;  -er.J  One  who  digs 
ditches. 

"  Vou  merit  new  emi'loymenta  dally, 
Our  thatcber.  dUc/ier,  ifard'ncr,  baily."     Svift. 

dit^h'-ing,  2^.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Ditch,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  diggiug  a  ditch  or 
of  enclosing  with  a  ditcli. 

"  That  'Jin:  of  a  noble  family  and  extraction  should 
be  put  to  hedt;iug  and  ditching." — Houfh:  ^Seriuons, 
voi  Iv,.  ser.  lo. 

ditching-xnaohine,  5.  One  adapted  t<j  ex- 
cavate a  deep  trench  and  deposit  tiie  earth  at 
the  side  of  the  same.  In  this  sense  a  plough 
may  be  a  ditching-machine,  and  in  fact  is  often 
so  used  iu  running  shallow  ditches  forsurt'ace- 
draining,  Ijut  it  will  only  make  it  single-fur- 
row depth.  There  are  many  modilications  of 
the  plough  for  attaining  extra  depth.  (Knight.) 

ditching-plougll,  5.  A  plough  having 
a  deep,  Uiinow  share  lor  cutting  drains  and 
trenches,  aud  means  for  lifting  the  earth  and 
depositing  it  at  the  side  or  sides  of  the  exca- 
vation. 'Ihe  forward  carriage  straddles  the 
ditch,  and  the  rear  supportiug-wheel  runs  in 
the  ditch  behind  the  cutting  and  elevating 
niechanisiiL  The  share  is  supported  by  coul- 
ters, which  cut  the  sides  of  the  ditcli,  and 
deliver  the  furrow-slice  to  the  guides  upon 
whicii  it  rises,  audU)  the  mould-bnards  which 
deliver  it  on  the  side  of  the  ditch.  Adjust- 
nieuts  for  varying  depths  are  recited  In  the 
claims.     (Kmghl.) 

ditching -tools,  s.  pi.  Spades  of  vari- 
our  shapes  for  ditleient  forms  and  depths  of 
ditehes  :  seoop-sbaped  fur  clearing  out  the 
bottoms;  paring  spades  for  removing  the  turf; 
level  and  reel-line  for  laying  out  the  work  ; 
ploughs,  ditching-machines,  and  excavators  for 
reducing  the  amount  of  hand-work.    (Knight.) 

*  dite  (1),  *dit-en,  *dyte,  *dyt-yn,  v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  dieter,  dictier,  ditier;  Sj'.  a:  Port,  dic- 
tar ;  Ital,  dittare,  dtttttre,  from  Lat.  dicto,  a 
frequent,  form  of  dico  =  to  say.] 

1.  To  dictate. 

"  His  prayer  Sowed  from  his  hart,  and  was  dited  be 
the  riytit  ep iiit,"— flrucc ;  Eieucn  :ieriiu/n£.  Big,  C  L 

2.  To  write,  to  indite. 

"  He  miidc  a  boke  and  let  it  write 
WheccUi  his  life  he  did  aU  dUc." 

JiuTtuiutit  oftht  Bom. 

3.  To  indict. 

"  [He]  dy'is  all  the  pore  men  up  of  land." 
SeiuynviH! :  (Bannatyne  foenu}  p   Ub,  ch.  xviil. 

*dite  (2),  v.t.  [A.S.  diktan.]  [DrcnT.]  Tj 
prepare,  to  get  ready. 

"Hia  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites." 

apeii^er:  F.  ^.,  I,,  rtil.  18. 

*  dite,  •  ditee,  5.    [Ditty.] 

1.  A  song,  a  poem,  a  ditty. 

"  Tlie  Greek  radde  the  ditvi:."~Trrvita,  iv.  SOli 

2.  A  noise,  a  crying. 

"  The  dyn  and  the  dite  was  dole  for  to  here.' 

Desiruclurrt  of  Troy,  11,946. 

*  dite'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dite;  -inent.]  Any- 
thing indited  or  dictated  by  another ;  applied 
to  the  Gospels  by  Sir  W.  More. 

"  Which  h<dy  ditemmfi,  as  a  mlrrour  meete. 
Joyiid  with  the  prophesies  in  Lim  complcet; 
Might  serv^e  his  gloiiouaim.ige  Lu  present, 
To  such  as  auuyht  him  with  a  pure  intent" 

True  Cracifizt.  p.  21 

di_t©t-ra-he'-dral.  a,     [Gr.  5i=8*'s  (dis) 
=  twice,'  twofold,  and  Eng.  tetrahedral  (q.v.).J 
C'-ystall.  :  Having  tlie  form  of  a  tetrahedral 
prism  with  dihedral  summits. 

di-the'-cal,  a.  [Gr.  Si  =  5is  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  &rjKri  (thijke)  =  a  case.] 

Bot.  :  Having  two  cavities  or  loculamenta  in 
the  ovarj' ;  bilocular. 

"  di'-  the  -  i^m,  s.  [Gr.  Si  =  fit?  (dis)  = 
twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.).]    The 


boil,  t>o^;  p^t,  Jo^l;  cat.  cell,  choras,  ^hin.  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^st.  pb  =  L 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tioa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -fion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  itc  ~  bf  1.  dfL 
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ditheiBt— dittany 


doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two  gods,  or  of 
tlie  two  opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil  ; 
dualism. 

"  ThAt  foremen tloiied  ditheUm.  or  oplulon  of  two 
coda,  ft  gi)od  aad  an  e»U  one." — Cudworlh:  inUU- 
SyiUrm.  ji.  218. 

•  di'-the-ist,  8.  [Gr.  fit  =  hU  <AU)  =  twicy, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  tfwid  (q.v.).]  One  who 
holds  tlie  doctrine  of  ditheism. 

"To  reason  with  Papm  dithriiU  on  their  own 
notlona.'— floifntf6i-o*«  ;  Human  tieaton,  Eaaay  IL,  t  7. 

•  di-the  ist' Ic.  •dithe-ist  ic-al,  •  ^- 
tbe-ist'-ick,  a.  [Gr.  6i  =  at?  ('^w)  =;  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eiig.  theistic,  theistical  (q.vj  J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ditheism. 

"Which  dithtrlt'lck  doctrine  of  two  •elf-exlaUnt 
fcnlmaHBh  princljilea  In  the  vnlvene'—Cudwarfh: 
IntelL  Sytlum,  \>.  'ii'i. 

tfth'-er.  v.i.  [Didder.]  To  tremble,  to  shake. 

dith'-er-ing,  pr.  p«r.,  o.,  &  ».    [Dither.] 

'  A.  A:  B.  ^s  7>r.  par.  &  particip.  adj:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  aubst. :  The  act  of  trembling  or  shak- 
ing. 

dithering -graSSt  «.  Briza  media.  (Brit- 
ten £  Holland.) 

di'-th2-on-ate,s.    fEng.  dUhion(ic),  and  suff. 

■ate  (Chem.),  s.  (q.v.)] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  dithionic  acid. 

di-tM-on'-ic,  n.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold, 
and  Gr.  deloy  {tliewn)  -  sulphur.] 

Chem. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ac:id  for- 
merly called  hyptwulpliuric  acid,  HsSjOg. 
Obtained  by  passing  sulphur  dioxide,  SO2, 
into  cold  water  in  which  finely  divide  man- 
ganese dioxide,  MnO^.,  is  suspended,  then 
barium  hydrate  is  adtled  which  precipitates 
the  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  which  has 
been  foniied.  The  liltered  solution  containing 
barium  dipthionate  is  carefully  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  dithionat*  acid 
is  then  concentrated  over  sulphuric  acid  to 
density  1*347;  if  evaporated  further  it  is  de- 
composed into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphur 
dioxide.  In  contact  with  the  air  it  is  gradually 
oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  dithionates  are 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium  salt  with 
sulphates  of  other  metals.  They  crystallize  and 
are  permanent  in  the  air.  Heated  with  hydri>- 
chloiic  acid,  they  liberate  SOo,  and  sulphuric 
acid  is  formed,  but  no  sulphur  is  deposited, 

•  dith'-y-ramb.    s.     (Eug.)     •  ditli-|-- 

r&nib -us, $-  (Lat)  [liat.  dithyrambus ;  Gr. 
fitWpajti^o?  (ditkuravihos)  =  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus  ;  Fr.  difftyramftc] 

1.  Orig. :  A  verse  or  hymn  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  bombastical 
words. 

2.  !^ow :  Any  poem  wTitten  in  wild  impetu- 
ous strains. 

"ThiB  CycllMi  chorua  was  the  same  with  the  dttftj/. 
ramb"—Bentlcy  :  Lettert  of  Phalarit.  §  xi, 

dlth-y-r^unb'-ic.  •  dith-j^-rimb'-ick, ". 

&  3.  [Lat.  dithyrambicus ;  Gr.  itdvpofi^i-Ko^ 
{dithuTambikos) ;  Fr.  dithyraTnbique.] 

t  A.  .4s  adjectii'e ; 

L  LiteraUy : 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  dithyrambus ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  dithyrambus. 

"  They  do  chant  in  their  ft'^ngs  certain  dithyrambick 
Aitiie».  —BoOaTtd  :  Plutarch,  p.  1.134. 

2.  Writingor  composing  dithyrambs,  ordithy- 
immbic  poems. 

"Diagoras  Melius  .  .  .  •  dithyrambidc  poet."*— Oiwt- 
iforth :  Inteii.  Syttem,  p.  ea 

JJ-  Fig. :  Wild,  impetuous,  frenzied. 

"  Bacchus  In  the  Tuscan  vallej-a 
Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyriimbic  aftUies." 

LongfeUiiiB  :  Drinking  Bong. 

•  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  /.((. :  A  dithyrambus  ;  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Bacchus. 


2.  Fig.  :  A  poem  written  in  a  wild,  impetu- 
ous strain  ;  a  dithyramb. 

dXtb-^-Sc'-ar-lS,  s.  [Gr.  iidvpot  (dithuros) 
~  (1)  having*  two  doors,  (2)  bi-valve,  and 
copi?  {karis)  =  a  shrimp  or  pravra.] 

PalcBont. :  A  genus  of  phyllopod  crustaceans, 
first  discovered  by  Dr.  Scouler  in  the  coal 
shales  of  Lanarkshire,  and  so  named  from  its 
being  enclosed,  like  the  existing  genus  Apus, 


in  a  thin  flattish  blvalved  cjirapace.  The  ab- 
dominal poiLion,  which  is  not  enclosed  In  the 
carapaci",  consists  td'  five  or  six  segnieuta,  ami 
terminates  in  u  trifld  tail  like  Ceratiocaris. 
U'uge.) 

•  di'-ting. '  dy-tyng.  '  dy-tynge,  pr.  pax., 

a.,  &  s.     [lUfK,  I'. J 

A.  &'R,  As  pT.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s-ubstantivt : 

1.  The  act  of  writing,  composfng.  ordictat- 
ing. 

"  In  hi*  dytying  of  hia  dcdls." 

DtMtruction  qf  Troy,  T,S9%. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  indicting,  an  indictment. 

' /)!ifl/n!/f  or  ludytynge  of  tr«spax».''—hidtctatto. 
Prom  pi.  Parr. 

•  di'-tlon,  s.     [Ijit.  ditio  =  power,  dominion.] 
Rule,  power,  government,  jurisdiction. 

"Lords  of  the  ditUm  <.f  Keaael  in  the  dutchy  of 
Gelderlandlit.'— ITood.-  Athenw  Oxon.  (IMS),  li.  IIO. 

■  di'-tlon-ar-j^,  a.  k  «.     [Eng.  diiw)i ;  'Ury.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Subject,  tributary.   (Chapman.) 

B.  As  siihst.  :  A  subject,  a  tributary. 

"The  ditionariei  of  Coonaboa."— fifen;  TVbw.  of 
P.  Martyr. 

dX-tS'-l^l,  «.     [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 

Eng.  tolyl  (toluene).] 

Chem. :  C14H14  orCHs-Ceai-CeHtClIs.  An 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  tlie  action 
of  sodium  on  para -brom toluene,  C6H4Br"CH3. 
Ditolyl  is  a  crystalline  substance  easily  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol;  it  melts  at  121°,  and  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition.  By  oxidiz- 
iiu;  agents  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl  dicar- 
b^nic  acid,  HO  OC-C'eHi  CftHvCU-OH. 

dltolyl-amlne. 

Chem.  :  (CfiH4-CHjt)2'NH.  An  aromatic 
amine  found  by  heating  toluidine  CbHi  (NH2)* 
CH3,  with  its  liydrochlorate.  It  forms  long 
white  needles  melting  at  70". 

dltolyl-ethane. 

Chem.:  Dimethyl -phenyl -ethane,  dixylyl, 
CHa'CH  (C6H4CHa)2.  is  obtained  by  the  ar- 
tion  of  para-acetaldehyde  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid  ou  toluene.  Ditoiyl-ethaue  Ls  an 
oily  liquid  not  solidifying  at  20\  It  boils  at 
290°.  Oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  ditolyl-ketone. 

ditolyl-ketone. 

Chem. :  C0<CgHvCn3!  <>btoined  by  oxidi- 
zing dimethyl-isostilbene,  Ho'C  =  C  (CtiH4' 
CH3)2,  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  Ditolyl- 
ketone  forms  rhombic  crj'stals  which  melt  at 
95°. 

ditolyl-methane. 

Chem. :  CH2<^.^g^!^.§^"  Anaromatichydro- 
carbon  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  mixture  of  methylal,  CHo'  (OCH3)2, 
toluene  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  boils  at 
290". 

•  dit'-on,  s.    [O.  Fr-l    A  raotta 

■■Your  arms  ar«  the  ever-green  hollioe  leaves,  with 
a  blo»-ing  bom.  and  this  diton.  '  Vireacit  vulnere  vii- 
tu3."—0uUd:  Old  Homan  Cathotick,  Ep-  DeUic.  p-  3. 

di'-tone,  s.  [Gr.  5i  =  iU  (dis)  =  twice,  two- 
fold,  and  Eng.  tone  (q.v,),  from  Fr.  ditoJi.] 

Mns. :  An  inter\al  of  two  trmes,  called  also 
the  Pythagorean  third,  which  is  made  up  of 
two  major  tones,  each  having  the  ratio  of  9  :  S. 
The  true  major  third  is  made  up  of  one  major 
tone  (9  : 8)  and  one  minor  tone  (10  : 9),  the 
ratio  of  the  ditone  is  therefore  81  :  &4,  whereas 
that  of  the  true  major  thii-d  is  80  :  64,  and  the 
difference  between  them  is  a  comma  (81  :  80). 

"  dit-OUr,  *  djrt-Olir,  s.  [ltal.rfeM«(orc;  Low 
Lat.  dictator  =  a  writer,  composer.)  A  com- 
poser or  reciter  ;  a  speaker,  an  orator. 

"LatlnuB.  that  wm  declamstor.  s  grete  ditour.'  — 
Trer-ita,  iv,  249. 

^ - tri - chot- 6 - mofis,  «.     [Gr.  6(  =  3t« 

(tlis)  =  twice,  twofold,  and  Eng.  trickotomous 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Divided  into  twos  and  threes. 

2.  P'Ot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  or  stem,  continu- 
ally branching  ofif  into  double  or  treble  ramifi- 
cations. 

di-trig'-l^b,  s.  [Gr.  «i  =  fi»>  (dis)  =  twice, 
twofold,  and  Eng.  triglyph  (q.v.).] 


Arch. :  An  interval  l>fttween  two  column^ 
admitting  two  triglyphs  in   the  eutablatai«. 


'  ^"177^  >THTT<     '  "*^S|jiiT^^"^^^5»Tii         ^ 


DITRIOLTPH. 

This  arrangement  of  the  iiit^rc/jluranUtioaa 
waa  peculiar  to  the  Doric  oider. 

di-tri-he'-dri-a.  s.    (Gr.  «*  =  ««  (dU)  =. 

twice,  twofold,  rpei?  (treis)  =  three,  and  e&pa 
(hedra)  =  a  seat. 

Min. :  A  genus  of  apara  having  six  sides  or 
planes,  formed  by  two  trigonal  pyramids 
joined  together  at  the  base. 

•  dl-trd-ohe'-an,  a.     [Eng.  ditroche(e):  -Wkl 
Pros. :    Consisting   of   or   containing    two 
trochees. 

di-tro'-Cboe,  ».     [Gr.  6i  =  Si?  (dis)  —  twice, 

twotold,  and  Eng.  trochee  (q.v.).] 

Pros  :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  trochees ;  a 
double  trochee  :  -  ij  -  u.     [Trochee.] 

dit-ro-ite,  ».  (From  Ditro,  in  Transylvania, 
the  locality  where  it  is  found ;  suff.  -iU 
(Afm.)(q.v.).] 

^fin. :  A  variety  of  Elaeolite.  contalnlne 
orthoclase  and  sodalite. 

ditt,  3.    [DiT.] 

^t-t^'-der,  5.    [DnTAifT.) 

Bot.:  A  cruciferous  plant,  Lepidium  laU' 
folium,  which  has  the  English  book-name  oi 
the  broad-leaved  pepper-wort.    It  is  an  eioet 


1.  Root. 


DnTAITDfclt. 
2,  Bloeaom.        3.  & 
4.  Single  Flowers. 


plant  two  to  three  feet  high,  branched  with 
large  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  numeroofl 
small  racemose  flowers.  It  occura  in  salt 
marshes  in  Norfolk,  Essex,  Yorkshire,  .fee. 

f  Though  dittander  and  dittany  are  ety- 
mologically  from  the  same  root,  yet  they  are 
quite  different  plants. 

dit-tan-y,  s.    [Fr.  dictame,  dictomrw;  Prov- 

diptdmni;  Sp.  ^  Port,  dictam/i  ;  ItaL  diUamo  ; 

Lat.  dictamnum;  Gr.  Sikto^voi'  (diktamnony^- 

the  plant  described  under  1.  ] 

Botany :  Several  plants  have  been  so  called. 

1.  The  Dittany  of  Crete,  called  by  botanists 
Origanum  Dictamnus,  and  in  pharmacy  Dic- 
tamntts  creticus.  Origanum  vulgare  is  the  wild 
Maijoram,  to  which,  therefore,  the  dittany 
is  pretty  closely  akin.  It  has  roundish  downy 
leaves,  and  drooping  spikes  of  flowers.  It 
grew  of  old  abundantly  on  Mount  Dictfi  and 
Mount  Ida,  and  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients  as  a  \^llne^a^y. 

2.  Cunila  mariana,  an  American  labiate 
plant 

3.  DictomnusJ^Mixin^Wa.oneoftheRutaceK. 
It  is  generally  called  the  Bastard  Dittany. 


tkte,  f&t,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fkil,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wpU,  work,  whA,  s^n ;  mute,  e4b,  cure,  quite,  cur.  rule,  rtU ;  try. 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p4^ 
Syrian.    ».<»  =  •.   ey=».    qii  =  kw. 


dittay— diurnation 
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4.  (IjCss  properly.)  The  DrtUinler,  LepUUum 
latifoliutn.  [Dittander.]  {Turner,  iu  Britten 
<e  IlolUiml.) 

"  VireU  ret>orta  of  dittany.  tUftt  the  wild  gi>Ht«  eat  it 
vbeii  tliey  are  aliot  with  dftrts." — Miire :  AntidvU 
againtt  Atli4si»>n. 

•dit-tay,  •dyt-tay,  s.    [O.  Vt.  didie,  ditk, 
dicte,  ditn.]     [Ditty.] 

1.  Au  inJictment,  a  charge. 


2.  Blame,  reprehension.    {Scotch.) 

•  dlt'>tled,  a.  [Eng.  ditty ;  -ed.]  Sung, 
adapted  to  music. 

"  He,  with  lilii  Buft  pipe,  and  Bniooth  dirtlrd  cong, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  mar." 
AfiUon  :  Comiu,  86.  87. 

dif-to,  s.  [Ital.  ditto  =  that  which  has  been 
said,  a  word,  from  Lat.  dictmn  =■  b.  saying, 
neut.  sing,  of  dlcins,  pa.  par.  of  dico  =  to  say.] 
That  whieli  has  been  saitj  before  ;  the  same  as 
before ;  it  is  always  abbreviated  into  do.  in 
writing. 

"  James  Bernard,  mate  to  an  hnspltal  ;  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  found  not  qualified  tor  ditto." — Fortter  : 
lAfe  <if  QoUltmith.  bk.  il.,  ch.  iv. 

%  A  sidt  of  ditUm :  A  suit  of  the  same 
material ;  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  a 
flimilar  jiattern.    {Rlang.) 

•  dit-tog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  fito-o-d?,  Utt6% 
(dissos,  ditto's)  —  double,  and  ypa^tn  {grapho)  = 
io  write.]  The  writing  over  again  the  same 
words  or  letters  ;  repetition  of  lettera  or  words. 

"They  committed  eiTora  throtigh  confusing  Boun  Is, 
thruii'jh  the  gr.iphl'  similarity  between  lettera. 
throii'^h  transpo'iii.ion  of  letters,  thmugh  dittngrnphy 
and  repetitiou  of  letters,"— .,4 tfienteitm,  Oct  7, 1882. 

•  dit-tol'-O-gy,  .'*.  [Gr.  5tcrcroAoyta,  iirroXoyta 
(di3sologi(t,  diltniogia)  —  a  repetition  of  words  : 
fiio-trds  {dinsos)  =  double,  and  Aoyo?  {logos)  =  a 
word.]  A  twofold  or  double  reading  or  inter- 
pretation of  a  text. 

•dit'-ton,  a.    [O.  Ft.  diton.]    A  ditty, 

"  P.intagruel  lor  an  eternal  memorial  wrote  this 
vlctori^vl  (lUton.''—nrqvJfx.H :  RabelaU,  bk.  iL,  ch. 
xxviL 

dit-tj^,  *d3rt-©,  *dlt-«e,  •dyt-e,  •dlt- 

te,  *dlt-tie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  didie,  ditie,  ditc, 
from  Lat.  dictatum.  =  something  dictated ; 
dicto  =  to  dictate,  a  frequent  form  of  dico  =  to 
■ay.] 

*  1.  A  saying. 

- '  To  be  dissolved  and  to  be  with  Chrlat,*  waB  hia 
dying  ditty."— Brovnte, 

*  2.  A  writing. 

3.  A  sonnet  or  little  poem  ;  a  song,  au  air, 
anything  eung. 

•■  They  ait  and  sing 
Their  sleodar  ditties  when  the  treea  are  bare.* 

Wordgtporth  :  Excursion,  bk  viiL 

•dit'-t^,  v.i.  [Ditty,  8.]  To  sing  Ter8e.s,  to 
warble. 

"  B«&8ts  f%>r>  woold  sing  :  birds  diay  to  their  notes." 
Herbert  :  Providence,  st  3, 

•  dit'-t^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [DiTTV,  v.] 

A^  k  "B^  As  pr.  par.  ^  parttdp.  adj. :  (See 
libe  verb). 

C.  vis  subst :  The  act  of  singing  or  warbling : 
a  ditty. 

"Th«  uider-song  onto  your  cheerful  dlttylng." 
Fletcher :  Purple  Itland,  c.  1. 

xtS-iire-ides, s.  pi.  [Pref.  di=twice,  twofold ; 
Eng.  &c.  irrea,  and  Gr.  eT3o5  (eidos)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Ckem.  :  Organic  compounds  formed  by  the 
onion  of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and 
two  molecules  of  urea ;  with  elimination  of 
four  molecules  of  water  they  contain  four  or 
five  atoms  of  carbon,  as  uric  acid  (q.v.). 
Diureides  containing  six  and  eight  carbon 
atoms  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two  nion- 
nreide  molecules  with  elimination  of  water,  as 
alloxantin  (q.v.). 

di-n-re'-sis,  s.  (Gr.  fii<nJpii<ris  {diourtsis),  from 
itoup€a>  {dioureo)  =  to  pass  urine.] 
Med. :  An  excessive  flow  of  urine. 

^'-U-ret,  S.      [BlORETT.] 

^-u-ref -ic,  *  di-u-ret-ick,  o.  &  «.  [Fr. 
di'urHiqiie,  from  Gr.  SiouprjTiKo?  {diouretikos), 
from  5ioup«'w  {dioureo)  —  to  pass  urine.] 

A*  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
exciting  diuresis ;  tending  to  provoke  the 
secretion  or  discharge  of  urine. 

"  Inwardly  received  it  may  be  very  diuretic,  and 
break  the  stone  in  the  kidney."— BrowHe.*  VtUgar 
Erroum,  bk.  il,,  ch.  v. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Dmrm.  :  Diuretics  are  medicines  which 
cause  an  increase  of  the  function  of  the  ki<i- 
neys,  and  consequently  augment  tlie  quantity 
of  the  urine.  They  are  divided  liy  GaiTod  into 
Mi'dati  ve,  as  squills,  scopariuin,  tobacco,  colciii 
cum  ;  and  stiiuulaiit,  as  juniper,  turpentine, 
copaiba,  c^ntharides,  nitrite  of  ethyl,  alcohol, 
and  water.  Indirect  diuretics,  or  hydragogue 
l)urgatives,  as  elaterium,  cream  of  tartar,  dijji- 
talis,  gamboge.  Ijithontriptics,  or  remedies 
which  alter  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  pre- 
vent the  eryatjillization  and  deposition  of  tlie 
ingredients  whicli  form  gravel  and  calculi,  as 
carbonates  of  lithiiun,  potassium,  sodium,  and 
alkaline,  mineral  waters,  &c.  Diuretics  are 
given  (1)  to  cause  an  increased  flow  of  urine 
when  tlie  renal  secretion  is  deficient ;  (2)  to 
eliminate  poisons  and  matters  formed  in 
disease  from  the  blood  ;  (3)  to  produce  a  larger 
flow  of  urine,  to  liold  in  solution  substances 
which  would  be  deposited,  and  fonu  calculi. 
{Garrod  :  Materia  Medica^  ^ 

*  2.  A  person  suffering  (torn  diuresis. 

"  In  diureticks  ...  he  tried  It  with  good  Bucceas." 
—Boyle :  Works.  IL  89. 

•  di-u-ret'-ic-al,    *  di-u-ret'-ic-^ll,    a. 

[Eng'.  diuretic;  '-al]     Diuretic. 

•■  Having  found  them  in  myself  very  diuretical  and 
aperitive,  —Boyi«.    It'ort*.  it  131. 

*  ^-u-ret'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diuretical ; 
■n€ss.]  Tlie  tpiality  or  stjite  of  being  diuretic  ; 
a  tendency  to  provoke  the  secretion  or  dis- 
charge of  urine. 

••  Dlaretlcalnesa,  diuretick  quality."— Ba(^«ff. 

di-iir'-i-daB,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  diur{is\  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  idee.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Neotte£e. 

di-iir'-is,  s.  [Gr.  S^  =  5i?  {dis)  =  twice,  and 
oijpa  (oj(ra)=:  a  tail,  iu  allusion  to  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  labellum.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Orchids,  the  typical  one  of  the  family 
Diuridte. 

di-ur'-na,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  diurmts  = 
pertaining  to  a  day,  daily  ;  by  day,  as  opposed 
to  by  night.] 

Ejitom.  :  The  name  given  by  Latreille, 
Cuviei',  and  their  successors  to  the  highest 
sub-order  or  tribe  of  the  order  Lepidoptera. 
The  term  implies  that  they  are  day-fliers,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Crepuscularia,  whirh 
fly  by  twilight,  and  the  Nocturna,  which  do 
so  by  night.  The  first  of  these  three  sub- 
orders contains  the  Butterflies  ;  tlie  second 
the  Sphingides,  Sphinxes,  or  Hawk  Moths  ; 
and  the  third  the  Moths,  properly  so  called. 
The  Diurna  are  placed  in  harmony  with  the 
conditions  of  their  existence,  in  being  clad,  as 
they  are,  in  bright  colours.  The  antennse 
are  knobbed,  whence  they  are  often  called 
Rhopalocera  (q.v.),  the  two  other  sub-orders 
being  reduced  to  one,  Hcterocera.  The  wings, 
when  in  repose,  usually  stand  erect.  The 
caterpillars  have  six  thoracic  legs  and  ten 
prolegs,  sixteen  in  all  The  chrysalides, 
which,  as  a  nile,  are  angular,  are  naked,  and 
often  suspended  head  downwards.  Butter- 
flies are  aiflused  over  all  countries,  but  the 
largest  and  finest  are  from  the  tropics.  They 
maybe  divided  into  four  families  ;  Papilionidffi, 
Nyraphalidae,  Lycsenidfe  or  Polyommatidae, 
and  He8peri<l3e  (q.v.).  All  have  representa- 
tives in  America.  Mr.  Edward  Newman, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  calling  the  Butterflies  Lepi- 
doptera pedunculata,  elevates  them  into  a 
liigher  category  than  an  order,  and  thus 
divides  them  : 

Jfatural  Order  I. :  8pine  bearers  (Spinigeri). 

Ffuu.  1.  Silver-apotted  Fritillaries  (Argynuida). 

Fam.  i  Gregarious  Fritillaries  (MelitaeidaBl. 

Pam.  $.  Angle-winga  {Vanesaidse). 

Fom.  4.  Whit«  Admirals  (N^pti<:»). 

Xutural  Order  II.:  SIug-ahapL-d  CftterpUlars  (Lima- 
cUormesf, 

Fam.  6.  Emperors  (Apaturidje). 

Pam.  «.  Satyrs  (Sjityridte). 

Natural  Order  III.:  WoodlouBe-ahaped  (Onlsci- 
formes). 

Fam.  7,  Dryadd  (Erycinidte). 

Fam-  8.  Aryus  Bnttei-flies  (Lyc«nldae). 

natural  Order  IV.:  Wonn-shaped  or  Cylindrical 
Oaterpillam  (Vermiformea  or  Cylindracei). 

Fam.  9.  Redhoms  (Rliodoceridas). 

Pam.  10.  Swallow.tjiils  |?apifiotiidfe). 

Fam.  11.  Whites  (Plerida). 

Omitting    Doritidae,    Uranidie,    and    Syne- 
monidas,  which  have    no    representatives  in 
Britain,  Newman  closes  with 
Fam.  12.  Skippei-a  (Heaperld»). 


di-ur'-nae, ».  v^.    [Kem.  pi.  of  Lat  diumus^ 
pertaining  to  the  daytime.] 
Omith,:  A  name  given  by  Cuvler^  Blain- 

ville,  &c.,  to  a  section  of  the  Actdpitres,  or 
birds  of  prny  which  fly  in  the  d:iyliuie.  Cuvier 
separated  it  into  the  Vultures  and  the  Falcons. 

di-ur'-nal,    *  di-ur'-nall,  a.   ft  «.     [I^t. 

didTiialu,  from  div/mus  =  daily;  dies  =  ft 
day.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  1  Xing nage. : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  or  itertaiiiing  to  a  day  or  daytime,  as 
distinguished  from  the  night. 

■  Tlie  lirltfht  orb, 
IiicrctUblehowBwlft,  had  thither  rolled 
Diurnal.-'  Milton:  P.  L..  Iv.  6«*4. 

(2)  Performed  in  a  day. 

"  Till,  from  hla  eastern  goal,  the  joyoua  8un 
Uis  twelfth  diurnal  race  begius  to  run." 

Pope  :  Itomer't  Odytsey,  Iv.  803.  904, 

(8)  Constituting  the  measure  of  a  day. 

"  Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 
To  leave  earth's  other  part,  and  riae  inonrsf  ' 
Priar. 

(4)  Hapjjening  every  day,  daily. 
*"  2.  Fig. :  Of  daily  or  common  occurrence  ; 
usual,  common. 

"Thence  by  bca  to  Genoa,  whence  the  lUUBAge  Into 
Tusciiiy  is  as  diuriml  hs  a  Graveseud  bai^"— irir  H. 
Wotton  :  Letter  to  Miltoiu 

XL,  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  Ai)])lied  to  a  disease  the  exacerbft- 
tifuis  of  whicli  oi'cur  in  the  daytime. 

2.  Nai.  Hist. :  Flying  in  the  daytime. 

3.  Bot. :  [Diurnal  flowers]. 
B.  An  svJistantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  lAing. :  A  journal,  a  day-book  ;  a 
newspaper. 

"  Nay  some  are  so  studiously  changeling  Izi  that 
particular,  they  esteem  an  opinion  aa  diurtial.  &iter 
a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  keeping." — Boyle:  Workt, 
i.  35. 

IL  Technically : 
Natural  History  : 

1.  A  lepidopterous  insect  flying  only  by 
day. 

2.  A  raptorial  bird  fiying  by  day,  and 
having  lateral  eyes. 

diurnal  aberration,  8. 

Astron.:  The  aberration  of  light,  arising 
from  the  combined  eff"ect  of  the  eartli's  rota- 
tion and  the  motion  of  light. 

diurnal  aro,  *  diunutU  arke,  s. 

Astmn. :  The  ai)j)arpnt  are  described  by  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  consequence  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth. 

"  The  eoniie  his  arke  diurTuiW. 
Ypftssed  wft.-*." 
LydgtUe :  Complaint  qf  the  Black  Kni^,  asa 

diurnal  flowers,  5.  pi. 

Botany  : 

1.  Flowers  wliich  expand  and  shat  in  the 
same  day. 

2.  Flowers  which  open  during  the  dajtima 
and  close  at  night. 

diurnal  lepidoptera.  s.  pL 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Diurna  (q.v.). 

diurnal  motion,  s. 

Astron,  :  The  ntiniber  of  degrees,  &c.,  that 
ft  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

diurnal  parallax,  s.    [Paballajc] 

*  diurnal  women,  s.  pi.    Women  who 

cried  the  daily  pajters  about  the  streets  for 
sale, 

*  di-ur'-nal-ist,  s.    [Eng.  diurnal;  -ist.]    A 
journalist  (q.v.), 

"  Let  me  add  hereunto  the  late  eiperlmenta  ol  aome 
odiously  incestuous  marriages,  whicli  (even  by  the 
relation  of  our  rimma/Mts)  have  by  this  means  found 
a  damnable  paa^age.  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God, 
and  aharae  of  thifc  church."'— fl/».  Ball:  Caiet  of  Con' 
science. 

*  di-ur'-nal-l^.   adv.      [Eng.  diuTTiai ;    -iy.J 
Daily,  every  day, 

"  As  we  make  the  enquiries,  we  ahall  diarnaUy  com- 
muuicate  them  to  tbe  puhlick. "—raHer. 

'  di-ur'-nal-uess,  ;•■.    [Eng.  diunuU;  -new.) 

The  <iualit'y  of  being  diurnal. 

t  di-ur-na'-tion,   s.      [Lat.   diumat  =  per* 

taining  to  a  day.] 


ItSil.  hS^;  poiit.  j<5^1;  cat.  9ell.  cboms.  9liln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph-  t 
-«lan.  -tia»=  Shan.    -tion.  -slon=Bhun;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -bio.  -die,  Ac  =  b^  d^ 
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diuturnal— divergence 


Zool  :  A  term  introduci'd  by  Dr.  Marshal! 
Hull  to  exi'ic-sa  the  state  uf  somo  aiiimalM,  u.s 
tliebal,  during  the  day.  contrasted  with  their 
activity  duriiiy  the  iiiglit. 

•  di-U-tum'-al,  a.  [Lat.  divtiirtivs,  from  din 
=  (!*>  I'y  dny.'(2)  for  a  long  time.]  Lasting 
for  a  lony  time  ;  of  lung  continuance. 

"To  Uke  care  of  tliwe  thliign  l)y  which  tlie  pc«oe 
between  ob  may  bu  preserved  entire  and  diiUurtial."— 
3IiUun  :  Letters  of  statr. 

*  di-u-tum'-i-t^,  s.  [haX.  diuturnitas,  from 
diut'uriius  -  lasting  for  a  long  time.]  Last- 
ingncss,  length  of  continuance. 

"Such  (I  L-uijilug,  as  it  uilk'lit  Ije  sa1<I  that  tliiit 
(renemuou  should   not  \ims  till  U  wiw  (iilfllled.  tliey 


niedcd   u<>t  auppoae  uf 
Vuiyar  Errvurt. 


icli    diuturnUy." — Browne  : 


diV»  v.L     [A  cormption  of  do.]    Scotch  for  Do, 
"  'And  die  ye  tliluk."  rejoined  the  virago,  letting  iier 
arms  a-kimbo."— .Sco(( .'  AutU/iKirp,  ch.  xi. 

di-V&-ga'-tion,  .**.  [Lat,  dlvugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
divfigor=to  wander  about :  dis  =  away,  apart, 
and  ra^or  =  to  wander.]  A  wandering  or 
going  astray  ;  a  deviation,  a  digression.    (Lit. 

•■  A  security  agninat  the  dir'agations  and  caprices 
of  legend."  —  Z^iPi*;  Cred.  Early  Rom.  Hilt.  (ISiS), 
ch.  iv.,  §  4. 

fli'-va-lent,  a.  [Gr.  5i  =  fit's  (dU)  =  twice,  and 
hat'i'aleiis  =  strong.] 

Chem.  :  Equivalent  to  two  units  of  any 
standard  ;  specially  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  called  also  BiArquivalent.    (lioasUer.) 

dl~van'  (l),s.  [Arab,  &Pers.(f)'i-dn  =  atribunal, 
a  steward  ;  a  collection  of  odes  arranged  in 
alphabetical  onier  of  rhymes.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  In  Oriental  countries,  a  court  of  justice, 
a  council. 

2.  A  cormcil-chamber;  a  hall  of  state;  a 
reception  room,  a  court,  an  audience-chaniber. 

"  Old  Oiafflr  sat  In  hjs  divan." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydoi,  i  2. 

*3.  A  council. 

"  Sw]ft  to  tlie  ijiieen  the  herald  Medon  ran. 
Who  heard  tlie  consult  of  the  dii*e  dipan." 

.    Pope :  Homer's  Odyisty,  iv,  902.  903. 

4.  A  restaurant ;  a  smoking-.saloon. 

5.  A  kind  of  thickly-cusliioned  seat  or  sofa 
Btanding  against  the  wall  of  a  room  ;  so  cjiUed 
from  such  seats  being  used  in  divans  [4], 

•  6.  A  collection  of  poems  by  one  author  ;  a 
book. 

dl-V^n*  (2),  s.  [Etym,  doubtfuL]  A  large 
divet,  or  other  turf  of  a  larger  size.    (^Scotch.) 

[DiVET.]- 

di-v3ji'  (3),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful,]  A  small 
Willi  plum,  or  kind  of  sloe.    {Scotch.) 

di-var'-i-cate,  v.i.  &  (.      [Lat,    dlvaricatus, 
pa.  par.   of  divnricn  =  to  spre;id  apart :   (U  =■ 
dis  —  away,  apart,  and  varico  =  to  spread.J 
A.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  Ordiiiary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  To  open,  to  diverge,  or  divide  into 
two. 

"The  partitions  are  strained  across:  one  of  them 
dtviiri'-att-s  into  two,  and  another  into  several  small 
ones.  ■—  lyaodward. 

2.  Fig. :  To  divert,  to  branch  off. 

"Divaricated  representatives  of  a  single  tongne.""— 
mUney :  Life  <t  Uroiolh  of  I.unguage,  en.  i3t. 

II.  Bot.  :  To  diverge  or  Ttranch  off  from  the 
stem  at  a  right  or  obtuse  angle. 

"  B,  Trans. :  To  divide  into  two  branches  ; 
to  cause  to  spread  out. 

"A  slender  pipe  is  produced  forward  towards  the 
tbriat,  wherehitt'  it  is  at  la.<<t  inserted,  and  is  there 
divaricated,  after  tlie  same  niauner  as  the  spermatick 
'-  '  —Orew. 


di-v^r'-i-cate, «.    [Lat.  divaricatit.s.'\ 

'"  I.  Ord.  Ixing. :  Diverging  or  branching  off. 
U.  Technically: 

1.  V'lt.:  Straggling,  spreading  irregul.irly 
and  widely  asunder ;  branching  off  at  a  riglit 
or  obtuse  angle. 

2.  ZooL :  Spreading  out  widely, 

di-var'-i-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Divari- 
cate, v.] 

di-var'-i-cat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Di- 

VARICATK,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Dtvaricatiok 

(q.v.). 


*li-vfi.r-i-ca -tlon,  s.  (Lat  divaricatio,  from 
dimricatiis,  pa.  par.  of  divarico  =  to  spread 
apart.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  Lit. :  A  separating  or  rfhinching  off 
widely  ;  separation,  divergence. 

"They  will  atop  at  atMuarfcaftonof  the  way."— ^ay  : 
On  the  Oreati/m.  pt  1. 

2.  Fig.:  A  division  or  divergence  inoj.inion; 
a  wandering  from  the  point  or  the  facts. 

"To  tAko  away  all  doubt,  or  any  fcobable  di^arira- 
K'/Ti,  the  curse  in  plainly  •pt-cllletl."-%3roM»H«  :  Vuiy'ir 
£rr<,uri. 

II.  Jiot.  £  ZooL  :  A  crossing  or  intereection 
of  Ubres  at  ditterent  angles. 

di-vftr'-i-ca-tdr»  3.  [Eng.  divaricat{e) ;  -or,l 
That  which  cau.si^s  parts  to  separate,  specif, 
the  mu?4cle  which  opens  tlie  shell  of  thf 
Bracliiopodas,  or  the  jaws  of  the  bird's  head 
process  in  some  marine  Polyzoa. 

*  di-vasf ,  a.     [Lat.  dcvosto  =  to  devastate.] 

Devastated;   l.mi  wa-t.-. 
"  But  time  V  'i''  earth  shall  Il«  divatt. 

When  heai  :  '"'th  be  tilled  at  iHAt" 

grnint  (ICT;).     (A'aret.) 

dive, » deve, '  duve, "  dyve,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S. 
dvfan ;  IccL  dy/a ;  cogn.  with  dip  and  deep 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitim: 

I,  Literally : 

I,  To  plunge  or  descend  head  flmt  under 
water  or  other  fluid. 

"  The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dii'c4,  and  is  beheld  no  mure  ~ 

.'icoU :  Jtukeby,  vi.  9. 

*  2.  To  sink  under  the  surface. 

"  A  bleddre  ilx>UeQ  ful  of  wludti  ne  duueth  Dout  Into 
tfaeoa  deope  wjit«re9.'— ,4  ncren  Hlwlv,  p.  282. 

*  3-  To  sink,  to  penetrate. 

"  Each  duntct^ifeia  bird  leofilcbeIlch."—£t.yu2fana, 
p.  29. 

4.  To  seek  for  by  diving. 

"  The  knave  deserves  it  wlienhe  tempts  the  main. 
Where  Folly  flghfa  for  kings,  or  dims  for  gain.' 
i'ope:  lltaay  on  Man,  iv  IW,  154. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  penetrate,  to  sink,  to  enter  deeply. 

"  £)ive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul." 

Shiikesp.  :  Ridtard  HI..  L  L 

2.  To  descend  quickly ;  as,  He  dived,  into 
the  cellar. 

3.  To  pluuge  or  thrust  the  hand  in  quickly. 

"  Mr,  Bouncer  diied  into  the  cupboard,  which  served 
as  his  wijie-bin.  and  broui:ht  therefrom  two  Ixittlea  of 
tjrandy  and  whiskey."— CoiAficrf  Bale  :  Verdant  Green, 
pL  ii.,  ch.  iii 

4.  To  enter  deeply  into  any  question,  science, 
or  pursuit ;  to  explore. 

"  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  yeazB 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  worid'a  deceit. " 

Shuk-tp.  ■  Richard  III.,  iii.  1. 

5.  To  dip  into  anything,  to  examine  cur- 
sorily :  as,  1  dived  into  the  book  here  and  there. 

*B.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  into,  head  first. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  explore. 

"  The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  ^Ipb  of  fame." 

/>ciJiuHl.   otdAge.'^ 

2.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm, 

"  Louerd  ue  thaue  thu  that  atorm  me  duue.'—Old 
Eng.  UoinUies,  ii.  4:). 

3.  To  dip,  to  duck. 

"  To  dive  an  infant  either  thrice  or  bat  once  in  bap- 
tism."— Hooker:  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  iv.,  §  12, 

^  To  dive  into:  To  explore,  to  investigate, 
to  pry  into. 

*  dive-dapper,  *  deve-dep.  *  deve- 
doppe,  *  dyve-dap,  *  dive-dopper,  s. 

The  -litlapper  or  little  grebe,  Podiceps  minor ; 
the  dabchick. 

"  Upon  this  promise  did  he  ralw  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peeling  thr-u^h  a  wave  " 

Shakesp. :  Venut  A  Adonis.  85.  86. 

dive  (1).  s.    [Dive,  r.] 

1.  Lit, :  A  sudden  plunge  head  foremost  into 
water  or  other  fluid. 

2.  Fig. :  A  hasty  plunge  or  dart  into  any 
place. 

3.  Any  place  of  low  resort.     (Slang.) 

dive  (2).  $.    [Deev.] 

*  di-vel',  v.t.  [Lnt.  (fiwcWo:  (?t5  =  away,  apart, 
and  vello  =  to  i>luck  or  pi:ll.]  To  pluck  or 
pull  apart  or  asunder ;  to  rend. 

"Thev  becin  t.o  Be|>arate  ;  and  may  lie  enaWy  divell^d 
or  p.-ii^ted  asunder."— flrowne ;  Vulgar  Einmiri,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  xxvii. 


*  di-vel' -lent,  a.  [Lat.  divellens,  pr,  par  o( 
divellu  ^  to  ]jull  asunder.)  Pulling  or  pluck- 
ing apuit  or  asunder  ;  rending,  separating, 

*  di-ver-U-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  di  =dis—  away, 
apart,  and  vellicatus,  jia.  par.  ot  vrMico,  frequent, 
lornj  of  vello  —  to  pluck  or  pull.]  To  pull  or 
rend  in  pieces. 

"  My  brother  told  me  yoa  bad  Used  bim  dUhoiioanh- 
bly,  and  hiid  uloellic'ifeJ  Lis  character  'fhifj  his 
hiu:)i.'~-l''ieldlng :  Anvelia,  bk.  v.,  ctk  vl, 

div'-er,  s.     [Eng.  div(t);  -tr,} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  <.)nc  who  dives  or  plunges  under  the  water. 

"  Tiivrri  at  Uie  bottom  of  tiie  isea  can  hear  the  noises 
Diftdi-  above  only  ironfuaedly."— /^t-rAa/n ;  I'liysic)- 
Tiieoloyy.  bk.  iv  ,  ch.  Hi.    (Note-I 

2.  One  who  dives  or  goes  under  water  in 
search  of  anything,  as  i^earLi,  treiisure,  &c. 

"It  is  evident,  Iri.ni  the  relat  ion  of  <fiP«-«  and  fishers 
of  pearls,  tliat  there  am  many  kinds  of  shell-flah  wliich 
lie  perT>etualiy  ci>ncealed  in  the  dc«p.  skref-ned  from 
our  Bight"—  H'o-dururd. 
II.  Figuraliveiy : 

1.  C>ne  who  enters  deeply  into  any  subject 
or  study. 

"  Some  divert  lu  tlie  deep  of  Providence."- JfinM^ 
tOffue:  Devmtte  Eu-tyet,  pt  iL,  tr.  Iv..  j)  a 
*  2.    A  pickpocket. 
"To  have  bis  i>ocket  or  pune  picked  byBcomzoim 

<«wr."— Otifuttrr.  K. 

B.  Ornith. :  One  of  a  family  of  birds,  Colj-m- 
bina;,  remarkable  for  their  power  and  liabit  of 
diving.  The  neck  is  long,  thus  presenting  a 
great  aflinity  to  the  Grebes;  the  tail  is  very 
short  and  rounded  ;  the  wiuj^s  short ;  the  bill 
straight,  strong,  and  pointed.  Tiie  Divers  are 
as  much  inhaltitants  of  thcoeeanas  theGiebes 
are  of  fresh  water;  tiiey  are  confined  to  Nor- 
thern latitudes,  whence  they  migrate  farther 
south  in  the  winter  season.  The  largest  of  the 
three  Euroj)ean  species  is  the  great  Northern 
Diver,  Cohj  ■•bvs  gkicialis,  but  the  other  two — 
tlie  Red-throated  Diver,  C.  sci>tentriunalis,  and 
the  Black -throated  Diver,  C.  arctiews — are 
perhaps  better  known,  as  they  occur  also  in 
Nortli  America.  They  live  on  fish,  which  they 
follow  under  the  water,  proi>eUing  themselves 
along  with  their  wings  as  well  as  their  feet, 
and  frequently  remaining  for  some  time  liefore 
they  emerge  again.  Theyfly  with  great  rapidity. 

^  Cartesian  Diver,  s.    [Cartesian.] 

*  ^'-verb,  *  di-vcrbe,  5.  [Lat.  diverUun 
=  a  conversation  of  two,  a  dialngue  :  di  =  dis 
=  twice,  and  verhuvi  =  a  word.]  An  anti- 
thetical proverb  or  sajing,  in  which  the  part* 
or  members  are  contrasted  or  opposed. 

"  England  is  a  r>aradi^e  for  women,  a  hell  for  hones; 
Italy  a  paradise  fur  horses,  a  hell  for  women ;  as  the 
direrb  gues." — Unrton :  Anat.  qf  HeUinchoiy.  p.  6ul. 

*  di-verb'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  diverheratus, 
pa.  par,  of  diverhero:  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
verbero  =  to  strike.]    To  strike  through. 

"  These  cries  for  blamelesse  blood  dircrherate 
The  hifc'h  resoimding  Heau'n's  conuexitie." 

Oavies :  Boly  Roode.  p.  14.    {Daviet.) 

*  di-verb-er-a'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  diverheratits, 
pa,  ]'ar,  of  diverhero.]  A  sounding  or  resound- 
ing  through. 

di-ver'ge,  v.i.     [Lat.  di  =  dis  ~  away,  apart, 

and  ver<jo  =  to  iucline,  to  tend  ;  Fr.  diverger; 
Ital.  divergere.] 
L  Literally: 

I.  To  tend  in  difllerent  directions  from  a 
common  point ;  to  branch  off. 

■•  From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left  allej;* 
squ;did  and  noisome. "—-l/aca«iai/  ,■  I/itf.  Eng.,  ch.  xu. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  tend  or  incline  in  different  directions. 

"Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely." — MatuxtUajf: 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  viL 

2.  To  vary  from  a  typical  or  nonual  form  or 
state. 

3.  To  vary  from  the  truth. 

■*  di-ver'ge-ment,  5.  [Eng.  diverge ;  ■ment.'X 
Tlie  act  or  state  of  diverging  ;  divergence. 

di-verff'-en9e,  di-verg'-en-cy,  s.  [Fr. ; 
Ital.  divcrgen:a  ;  Sp.  dlvvrncncia.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  diverging  or  tending  in  different 
directions  from  one  common  point. 

"To  discover  the  true  direction  and  divergence  of 
sound."— ^iir  W,  Jonas  :  JlustciU  .Vo<les  of  the  Hindu.*. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difl"erence  or  disagreement ;  want 
of  accord. 

"  This  incident  is  however  related  with  home  diver- 
gene  by  other  writers." — Lewia :  Cred.  Early  Aom. 
Hi*!.  (IL-Sa),  ch.  xiL,  pt.  v.,  |  8L 


f&te,  filt,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  gd,  p5t. 
oT»  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son    miite,  ctib,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  tail ;  try,  Syrian.    «.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    an  =  kw. 


divergent— divert 
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di-verg'-«nt,  a.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  divergoUe.] 
L  Ordimtrij  Utnijuage: 

1.  Li^  .-  Jjiparatiuj^,  tending  or  branching 
off  iu  different  dirucLious  fi-oui  one  connnon 
point 

2.  Fig. :  Disagreeing,  discordant,  not  in 
accord. 

" other  diserffent  stnteineotB  occur  concemiiig  thia 
ImporUmt  p;Lsaaye  in  tlio  liistory  of  Komti.'—l^wU: 
CreU  Eiirly  /lu»i.  tlM.  (1855).  ch.  xii.,  yit.  v..  5  82. 

IL  TKhnicctUy : 

1.  Ji-it. :  Tending  in  a  different  direction 
from  one  another ;  spreading  outwards  from  a 
common  centre  :  as,  diverging  styles. 

"Ill  their  direction  they  are  erect  or  reflexed.spread- 
1d;  otitwiinh.  divcrrfjeiU,  or  iiatuious,  or  arched  iii- 
vraiiUr—Bal/our  :  Bolun>/.  §  353. 

2.  Math. :  [Diveroknt  series]. 

3.  optics :  Causing  divergence  of  rays  :  as,  a 
divergent  or  concave  lens. 

divergent  rays,  s.  pi 

optics:  Hays  wludi.  starting  from  a  certain 
itoint  of  some  visible  object,  diverge  or  con- 
tinually recede  from  each  other  in  proportion 
as  they  recede  farther  from  the  object ;  the 
opposite  of  convei'gent  (qv.). 

divergent  series,  s. 

Math.  :  A  seiU-s  in  which  each  term  is  nu- 
merically greater  tl)an  the  preceding  one  ;  as, 
1:3:  '.I  ;  27  :  81,  &c.    [Convekoent.) 

di-verg'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Diverge.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  a4}. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  spreading  or 
seiiar;itiTig  out  from  a  common  centre;  di- 
vergence. 

diverging  rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics:     [DlVEUGENT   RAT3]. 

diverging  series,  5. 

Math. :  [Divbroknt  seriesI. 

di-verg'-ihg-ly,  flf/r.    [Eng.  diverging;  -ly.] 
In  a  diverging  manner. 

di'-vers,  *dy-vers,  a.    [Diverse.] 
*  1.   Distinct,  separate. 

"  These  thre  thsTigys  l)en  wel  sotel  aud  dtoeri." — 
WlfcUfe:  Select  Workx.  liL  115. 

2.  Different,  diverse,  varying,  various. 

"  God.  who  at  siuidry  times  and  in  divora  manners 


3.  Several,  sundry,  more  tlian  one. 
"He  sent  divert  sorts  of  flies  among  them." — Ps. 
Ixxviii.  45. 

*  ■!.  Obstinate,  perverse. 

"  The  herte  that  is  rehel  and  hard  and  rebours  and 
dffuern.'—Aj/'-nbitfi,  p.  69. 

*f  For   the  difference  between   divers  and, 
different,  see  Different'. 

divers-coloured,  a.      Of  divers  or  dif- 
ferent colours. 

"  By  which  the  beauty  ot  the  earth  Rpi>e.TJs ; 
The  divera-cotoured  mantle  which  sua  weirs." 

.Siitrfjj  .■  Job.  p.  5. 

diverse  (or  di'-verse),  *  di-vers.  *  dy- 
vers,  *  dy-verse,  a,  k^mlv.  [Yt.  divers  {m.\ 
diverse  (f.),  from  Lat.  diverstis  =  different, 
Tarious,  i)a.  par.  of  diverto  =  to  turn  asunder 
or  aside,  to  divert  (q.v.);  Sp.,  Port.,  k  Ifal. 
diverso.  Diveise.  antl  divers  are  essentially  the 
same  word.  According  to  Tn-nili,  "Divers 
implies  difference  only;  diverse  iiniilies  differ- 
ence with  oppo.sition."] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Different,  distinct,  separate. 

"Behold,  the  flowers  are  dieorsa  in  Btatnzft" — Bun- 
yan:  I'ifgrim's  Progress,  pt.  il. 

*  2.  Several,  sundry,  various,  more  than 
one,  divers. 

"The  kyng  hem  Bende  ...  to  df/iicme  mzL  ' 

Robert  0/  OCoucester,  p.  378. 

*  3.  Varying,  multiform. 

"  Eloiiiient-e  in  a  gxe-it  and  diverse  thing,  nor  did  she 
yet  ever  favour  auy  man  bo  much  as  to  be  wholly  hia." 
—Sfn  Jt/naon. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  divers  or  different  direc- 
tions. 

"  Ffirt  to  the  town  flv  diverge  o'er  the  plain. 
Where  late  their  tfoo'iBtriumphaiitlKire  theflghf 
Pope :  Bomer's  Ilitid.  xxi  4,  5. 

•  di-ver'se,    *  dy-verse,    *  dy-ver-syn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [O.  Fr.  direrscr.]     [DiVhRSE.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  make  different,  to  diversify. 

"  Dyuersyiu    Diversifico,  vario." — Prompt.  Parv, 


C  Reflex:. :  To  distinguish,  to  vary. 
"  IVIucliel  ham  diuertelh  Ine  hire  v/orka." ~AiienlAte. 
p.  V2t 

C.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  differ,  to  vary. 

"A  Dtarru  diuers.th  fro  a  Hterre  In  cWreaeue.'— 
,  Wf/onjfe:  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 

2.  To  turn  aside. 

"  The  rfd-tToas  Ivuight  diverged  ;  but  forth  rode  Brito- 
mart."  Upeiuer:  F.  Q.,  III.  iiL  Ga. 

di-ver'se -l3^.  "  di-verse-liche,  dl-vers- 

ly,  dy-vers-ly,  (I'^r.      [Eng.  (/u'cr;>f;  -/;/.] 

1.  In  ditVerent  directions  ;  towards  different 
points. 

"  On  life's  v;ist  ocenn  dieeraeti/  we  sail. 
ReASOU  the  card,  hut  [xvatiiou  is  the  gale." 

Popa:  Esaay  on  Man.  ii.  107,  108. 

2.  In  dillerent  manners  ;  differently,  va- 
riously. 

"  \Vonder  it  Is  t'">  see  in  diiierse  minds 
How  dliu-rtely  Louv  doth  his  pi^'eants  play." 

Upemer:  f.  Q..  III.  v.  L 

di-ver'se -ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverse ;  -ness.] 
Difference,  varying,  divei'sity,  cliangeability. 

"  You  this  dU'ersencae  that  hhimen  moHt." 

Wyat:  o/ Chiins/e  <if  J/i/nde. 

'  di-ver-si-f  i'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  diversify  ; 
■<tlile.]  That  may  or  can  be  diversified  or 
varied. 

•■  These  last-named  principles  are  more  nnmerous.  aa 

taking;  in  tlie  postnre.  order,  and  3ituati<in.  tlie  rest, 
ami  above  all  the  almost  infinitely  diversifiablv  con- 
textures of  the  smaller  parts." — Boyle:  Works,  iv.  281. 

dl-vers-i-fi-ca^tlon.  s.  [Eng.  diversify; 
•ation.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  making  diverse  or  various  in 
form  or  qualities. 

"  If  you  consider  how  variously  several  things  may 
he  compounded,  you  will  not  wonder  thjit  sitcli  fruit- 
ful priiiciplfs.  or  mnniiers  of  divn-x'ficnfi'iji,  should 
gener.ite  dlHerlng  colours." — Bo'jle :  On  Colours. 

2.  The  state  of  being  diverse  or  various  ; 
diversity,  variety,  multifurniity. 

"The  diversification  of  the  means  for  producing 
Bomui  In  the  three  families  of  the  Orthoptera,  and  in 
the  Homoptera." — Daiioin:  Descent  of  JIan  (1871), 
pt.  ii..  ch.  X. 

3.  A  change  or  alteration. 

"This,  which  is  hero  called  .i  change  of  will,  la  not  a 
change  of  liia  will,  l)ut  it  chiinge  in  the  object,  which 
seems  to  make  a  diversification  of  tlie  will,  but  indeetl 
is  the  same  will  diversified."— ZTaie.*  Origin  <^  Man- 
kind. 

di-vers'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Diversify.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  diverse  or  varied  kinds  or 
qualities  ;  varied. 

"To  diffuse. 
"Where'er  he  moved,  dlver&ified  delight." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vi. 

di-vers-l-flbr'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  diuersus  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse;  Jlos  (genit.  Jtoris)  =  a.  flower, 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  An  epithet  applied  to  a  plant  or  in- 
florescence which  bears  flowers  of  two  or  more 
kinds. 

di-vers'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  diwrsu^  =  dif- 
ferent, diverse,  and  forma  ~  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

1,  Ord.  Lavg. :  Of  diverse  or  varied  forms  ; 
different  in  fonn. 

2.  Bot.  :  Aitplied  to  organs  of  the  same 
nature  but  of  different  foniis.     (Balfour.) 

di-vers'-i-fy,    *  di-vers-l-fie,  v.t.     [Fr. 

diversijier,  from  Low  L;it,  dii'ersiJico  =  to  make 
different;  Lat.  t?ti'e/s«s  =  different,  and  sulf. 
-fico  =  facio  =  to  make  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  diversiji- 
car ;  Ital.  divers ijicarc] 

1.  To  make  different  from  others ;  to  dis- 
tinguish, to  discriminate. 

"There  may  be  many  species  of  spirita.  aa  much 
sepaiated  aud  dii'cy.-iijied  one  fr<im  iiiiother  as  the 
epecit's  of  seusihle  things  tue  distiuguislied  one  Crum 
another."—  Locke. 

2.  To  give  variety  to  ;  to  variegate. 

"  Pallaa  disrohc'^ :  her  r.adiant  veil  untied. 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  dii'ertifi^d," 

I'ope:  Uomrr't  /l.-ul.  v.  904,  906. 

3.  To  vaiy,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of. 

"The  course  of  parliamentary  business  was  t/tt>(>r.W- 
fied  by  another  ruriuus  and  iuterestmi;  cuisode."— 
Jtdcnutay :  Ifitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

di-vers' -i-fy-ihg,  pr.  par.  a.,  Sc  s.     [Di- 

VKRtilFY.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C,  As  ifiibst. :  The  act  of  making  different 

or  varying. 

*  di-ver-Sll'-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  direr.<.iis  = 
different,  divei-se,  and  loqnens  =  speaking,  pr. 


par.  of  fo'/Tior-to  speak.]  Speaking  diversely 
or  iu  dillureut  ways. 

di-ver'-sion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  Lat  diver»u8  = 

diverted,  pa.  par.  of  dlvcrto  -  to  turn  in  dif- 
ferent directions  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apart,  and 
w((o  =  to  turn;    Sp.  divtrsum ;    Ital.  diver' 
sione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit.:  Tlie  act  of  diverting  or  turning 
oil  or  from  any  course, 

"A  diversUfn  of  the  Rhone,  or  a  deepeuino;  of  the 
river's  l»ed.  wuuld  have  lietu  of  iucalcuLihle  heucliL' 
^Tyiidall  :  Frag,  qf  iSclcuce  |:;rd  ed.|.  Il  'Ss. 

2.  Figurativeiy : 

(1)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  in  any 
way. 

"  I  have  ranked  Uiia  diversion  of  Chriatiau  pnictice 
amuu);  tlie  eH'ecta  of  our  couteutiouii.*— J/ors;  Deoiy 
of  CltrijitUin  Piety. 

(2)  The  act  of  turning  or  diverting  the  mind 
or  the  thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study, 

(3)  That  whiirh  fends  or  serves  to  divert  or 
turn  the  mind  or  thoughts  from  care,  business, 
or  study  ;  that  which  affords  relaxation  ;  a 
pastime,  an  amusement. 

"  Both  had  what  seemed  extravaccant  whiiiisiet 
about  dress,  diversions,  and  postures.' — ilaatuUiy  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IX  Mil.  :  The  act  of  drawing  off  or  divert- 
ing the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  any 
design,  by  making  a  demonstration  or  feigned 
attack  at  some  other  point. 

"  Who  made  that  hold  diversion 
In  old  Therm opyliB." 

Byron  :  Ortek  War  Song. 

diversion-cut,  s.  A  chanml  to  divert 
past  a  ip.ser\'(.ir  a  stream  of  impure  or  tuil-id 
water  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  the 
reservoir ;  a  by-wash. 

di-vers'~i-ty,  *  di-vers-l-tee,  'dy-vers- 
i-te,  *dy-vers-te,  s.  (Fr.  divrrsite;  irom 
Lat.  diversitas,  ivu\\\  dir»?c,vws  =  dilli-rt-nl,  di- 
verse; Sp.  divcrsidad ;  lUil.  diversild ;  Port. 
divcrsidadi.] 
I.  Ordinal^  Language: 

1.  Difference,  aniikeness,  dissimilitude,  va- 
riance. 

■■  By  the  dyuersite  of  heuene  is  dytieraite  of  colourea 
of  face,"— rrewwfi,  i.  2ii7. 

2.  A  variety  ;  a  multiplicity  with  difference. 
"  When  Bahel  was  coufuundcd,  and  the  great 

Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  aplit  into  Uiverstty  of  tongues." 

Cotvper :  Tntk,  v.  1&3-95. 

3.  Distinctness  or  non-identity  of  being. 

"  W©  form  the  ideas  of  identity  aud  dioersUy.''~Lock». 

4.  Variegation,  variety. 

•■  A  waving  glow  Uie  bloomy  beds  display, 
BlusUiog  in  bright  divemiiics  ut  day." 

Pope  :  Moral  Ess'tys,  iv.  83.  84. 

*5.  Dissension, disagi"eenient,  wantofaccord. 

"  But  for  there  is  dinersitee 
Within  himselfe,  be  male  not  lasta" 

Gvurer:  C.  A.  (ProL|. 

H.  Law :  The  plea  by  a  prisoner  tliat  he  is 
not  the  person  against  whom  the  indictment  is 
brought.  Before  trying  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  charge,  a  jury  is  emiiauelled  to  settle 
the  question  of  his  j-ersonal  identity. 

TI  For  tlie  difference  l»etween  diversity  and 
di£'erence,  see  Difference. 

*  di'-ver-siV-o-Ient,    a.      [Lat.   diversus  = 

different,  diverse,  and  yoif«5=  wishing,  pr.  par. 
of  voh  =  to  wisli.]  Wishing  for,  or  fond  of, 
diflereiices  or  strife. 

"This  debauched  and  dirersivalent  woniaJi."— IFefr- 
Iter:   While  Devil,  act  iii- 

di'-vers-ly,  adv.    [Diversely.] 

"  Fortuues  course  diversly  is  dressid.' 

tiidgate  :  Minor  Poems,  p.  US. 

*  di-ver'-Sor-J?,  a.     [Eng.  divers(e);  -ory.] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  divert ;  diverting. 

2.  Discriminating,  distinguishing. 

"The  first  two  kinds  were  called  diversory," — 
Raleigh  :  Hiit.    World.,  bk,  iL.  ch.  xvi..  S- 

*  di-ver'-sor-y,  s.     [Lat.  diversorium,  dever- 

soriiim.]     A  way^itle  iun. 

di-vert'  (or  di-vert'),  v.t.  [Fr.  divertir; 
from  Lat.  divcrto  =  to  tunt  aside,  divert :  di 
=  di.s  =  away,  apart,  and  verto  =  to  turn ;  Sp. 
divertir;  Ital.  dtvertire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  turn  off  or  from  any  course  or  direo* 
tion  ;  to  turn  aside. 

"  I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Oi  a  diverted  bluod  aud  bloody  brotiier." 

SUakesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It.  U.  S. 


bSll,  Xi6y:  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
Hjfi'ia-  -tian  ^  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  ic.  -  bel,  d^ 
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divert— divide 


2.  To  draw  off  or  aside  luaditlerent  poiut. 

■■  Tin-  kings  uf  Eugltind  would  have  hiwi  an  ftbsalute 
con.ni.st  «>(  Irtlaud.  i(  tlielr  whuk  power  hud  been  em- 

S loved  ;  Imt  still  there  .iro«!  aundry  uccaelona,  wlilcU 
Ivided  wid  aii'erteU  their  power  aome  other  way.  — 
HaHea:  On  Ireland. 

II,  PiguTatively : 

*  1.  To  distract,  to  abstract,  to  remove. 

'•  Wouldalthou  divert  tliyaeU  from  melancholy? 
Wouldat  thou  be  ideaBimt,  yet  be  far  from  folly  r 
Hunyan  :  Apology. 

*  2.  To  turn  asido  from  tbe  right  course. 

iiple  to  those  C)it€§  compared, 
de  Aliple  thill  divrrtcd  Evo  I" 

MUton  :  P.  IL.  U.  348.  M». 

3.  To  misapply;  to  turn  or  apply  to  a  wrong 
use. 

4.  To  turn  aside  or  distract  the  mind  or 
thoughts  from  care,  business,  or  study  ;  to 
amuse,  to  please,  to  enti^rtain. 

"  All  inaenloua  gentleman  did  divert  OT  Instruct  the 
kinKduinT.y  hla  piii>ers,"— .Sic(/t. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  turn  aside  or  away  ;  to  go  out  of  the 
way  ;  to  go  astray. 

^  "Not  wholly  bent 

On  what  la  gainful,  sometimes  ahe  divrrtt 
From  wild  couusela."        Philipt :  Cidt-r.  hk.  I. 

2.  To  turn  aside,  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

■•  He  beyng  of  bin  spproache  credibly  aduertised  .  .  . 
diti^rted  Irom  tb"  kyotjea  wales.  "—J/aU ;  tirmry  Vi. 
(an.  30). 

t  XL  Fig. :  Tc  please,  to  entertain. 
•di-verf,  s.    [Divert,  r.]    Diversion,  amuse- 
ment, recreation,  entertainment. 

di-vert'-er.  s.    {^v...  divert ;  -tr.]    One  who 
ur  that  which  diverts. 

"  Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  rest  to  his  mind, 
acheerer  of  his  splrlta,  and  a  diverter  ot  sadness."— 
Walton  :  Life, 

di-vert'-i-cle  {,Eng.\   di-ver-tic'-u-liim 

(Lat.\    s.    [Lat.    diverticuluvi  =  s.   by-j>ath   or 
by-road,  from  diverto  =  to  turn  aside.  1 

*  L  Ord.  Lang,  (oflke/orm  diverticle)  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  by-path,  a  by-way. 

"I  BUBpect  there  was  a  direrticle  of  the  Akeman 
■hooting  from  Whlehwood  towards  Idbury.  throuf;;h 
Fyfleld.  —  Warton  :  BUtvry  of  Kiddingto7t.  p.  52. 

2.  Fig. :  A  by-way,  or  path  out  of  the  right 
way. 

'■  Tbe  diverticles  and  blind  by-naths  which  sophistry 
and  deceit  are  wont  to  tread."— «a(e» .-  ReiTiaint.  p.  12. 

IL  Anat.  {of  both  forms):  A  caecum  or  blind 
tube,  branching,  either  normally  or  by  malfor- 
mation, out  of  the  course  of  a  longer  one. 

"...  a  much  laiyer  diverticulum  or  csecum  than 
that  now  existing.  —/>arifi«  /  Deicent  of  Man  (IBMI. 
jit.  i..  ch.  vl, 

di-vcrt-i-men'-to  (pi.  di-vert-i-m6n'- 
ti).  s.    Ut^l-1 

*  1.  Ord.  lAing. :  A  diversion,  an  amusement, 
a  lecreation. 

*•  Where  in  the  midst  of  porticos,  processions,  and 
c*valcadefl.  abbt^  turned  shepherds,  and  shepherdesses 
witlioitt  sheep.  Indulge  their  innocent  dtrerthnerdi.'— 
OoldimUh  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Mas. :  A  composition  of  a  light,  pleasing 
character,  whether  vocal  or  instmniental. 
written  to  engage  the  attention  in  a  cheerful 
manner.    (Stainer  tC  Barrett.) 

dX-vert-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [DivEBT.] 

A.  &  B.  .4  s  pr.  jxir.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C-  As  substaiUive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  tundng  aside  or  out  of 
the  course. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing, 
or  pleasing ;  diversion. 

dl-vert'-ing-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  diverting:  -ly.] 
In  a  diverting  manner,  so  as  to  divert  or  amuse. 

"  He  then  added  diurrtingly  .  .  ."—Strype  :  Life  of 
AyhjiCT.  ch.  xiv. 

di-vert'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diverting  ;  -luss.] 
Tho  ijuality  or  state  of  being  diverting ;  a 
divert,iiig  nature. 

*  di-ver'-tlfe,  *  di-ver'-txze,  v.t.  [Fr.  di- 
vertissant;  *pr.  par.  of  divertir  =  to  divert.] 
To  divert,  to  please,  to  amuse,  to  entertain. 

"  Sup  athome  find  divertiz*  the  eentleman  at  cards." 
—  Wycherley:  Oentteman  Dancing- ihuier,  i.  1. 

"  di  -  ver'-  tise  -  ment.  •  di  -  ver  -  tlsse  - 
ment,  s.  '[Fr.  divertissement ;  from  divertir 
=  to  divert.] 

L  Ord.  Ixing.  {of  both  forms) : 

1.  A  division,  a  pastime,  a  recreation,  or 
amusement. 


"  How  fond  soever  men  are  of  bad  dieertitrmenl.  It 
will  iifuve  mirth  which  ends  in  hoaviueM."— &oP«m- 
ment  of  the  2'ongue. 

2.  A  source  of  amusement  or  diversion. 

"  It  was  more  than  ouce  the  direr titmnstit  of  his 
majesty.'— />rW«>  -    ^*^  OalUtiU  {I'nt.). 

3.  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II. 

n.  Mudc  (Of  the  form  divertissemeiit) :  The 
sjimeas  Divertimento  (q. v.). 

*  di-vert'-ive,  a.     [Eng.  divert ; -ive.)    Tend- 
ing to  divert :  diverting,  pleasing,  amusing. 

"  But  If  diverlire  her  expressions  fit " 

Pomfrel :  Strephont  Lotefor  DeHa, 

•  di- vert  -ment,  s.    [Ital.  diveTtivieiUo.]    An 
uvnciilioii,  a  distraction. 

'■  IL'iulng  ul\\vt  divertm'rnti."—Daititi:   Bi»t    Knff., 

p.  8a. 
di'Vest;  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  devestir,  from  Low  Lat. 

divestio  =  Lat.  dcvestio  =  to  strip  of  clothing, 
to  undress  :  di  =  rfw  =  away,  from,  and  vestio 
=  to  clothe  ;  vestis  =  dress  ;  Fr.  divrMr.]  [De- 
vest.] 

•  L  Lit.  :  To  undress,  to  strip  of  clothing  ; 
to  make  naked,  to  denude. 

"  Like  bride  and  groom 
mvettirtg  theui  (or  bed,"    ShalMtp. :  Ottmlla,  U.  S. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip  or  denude  of  any  covering;  to 
make  bare. 

"  Such  universal  ctmuM  as  autumn  oiftke* 
In  the  fair  body  of  alealy  ^t* 


2.  To  deprive,  to  strip. 

"  To  divett  this  universe  of  Its  wonder  and  lt« 
mysterj-."— ryndtt/ ■  fragmentio/  Scieiwf,  W.H. 

3.  To  resign,  to  give  up,  to  alxiicate. 

"  That  you  ditreit  yourself  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories." 

Shaketp.  r  Uenry  V.,  IL  4. 

di-veat'-Sd,  ;«.  ;«r.  or  a.     [Divest.] 

*  di-vest-i-blc.  a.  [Eng.  divest;  -ahle.^ 
Capable  of  being  ilivested,  deprived,  or  freed 
from. 

"  Liberty  beiup  too  high  a  blessing  to  be  divettihle  of 
that  nature  by  clrcumBtances."— fioy/e."   Works,  1.  248. 

di-vest'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Divest,] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  stripping,  undressing,  or 
making  naked. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  stripping  or  depriving  of 
anything. 

di-vest'-i-ture,  ».     [Pref.  di  =  Lat.  dis  = 
away,  apart,' and  Eng.  vstiture  (q.v.).] 
•  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  stripping  or  denuding. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  laying  aside, 
or  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  divested  or 
deprived  of  office,  &c. 

"  He  is  sent  away  without  remedy,  with  a  dieettUure 
bom  bis  pretended  orders."— flp.  Hall :   Work:  x.  226. 

n.  Law:  The  act  of  laying  aside  or  surren- 
dering the  whole  or  any  part  of  one's  effects. 

*  di-vest'-mcnt,  s.  [Eng.  divest ;  •meTU.]  The 
act  of  divesting. 

diV-et,  div~ot,  dif'fat.  de-vlt,  s.  fEtym. 
doubtful ;  Jamieson  suggests  a  connection 
with  delve,  or  Lat.  defodio  =  to  dig  in  the 
earth.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  thin,  flat,  turf,  generally  of  an 
oblong  form  ;  used  for  covering  cottages  and 
also  for  fuel. 

"■With  fredome  of  foasage,  pastonrage.  fewall,  falll, 
d{faX.''—Actt  James  17.  (15MI.  ch.  161. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  short,  thick,  compactly- made 
person, 

dlvot-seat,  5.  A  bench  or  seat  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  formed  of  divets. 

"The  old  shepherd  was  sitting  on  his  dirof-Mo*.""— 
Broumie  fif  Brjdibeck,  IL  153. 

(Uv'-et,  div-ot.  v.t.  &  i.    [DivET,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  or  roof  with  divets. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  cart  or  cut  divets. 

*  di-vex'-i-t^,  .«.  [O.  Fr.  devexite ;  Lit.  de- 
vexitas.]    [Uevk.\ity.]    A  curve,  an  arc. 

"  Doth  glorifle  that  Heau"n'a  divexitj/' 

Haviet :   Wiltet  Pilgrimage,  p.  SO. 

^'_vi-^in^  s.  [Pref.  di  =  twice,  twofold,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  vicin  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CsinsoNjoOis-  A  substance  oh- 
tained    by  heating  vicin  in  dilute  sulphuric 


acid.  It  forms  prismatic  crystaUi  which  reduoa 
silver  nitrate.  Fused  with  jtotash  it  lil>enit« 
ainmnnia  and  yields  potassium  cyanide,  show- 
ing  th;it  nitroj^fTi  exista  in  two  fonns  of  (CN) 
and  NHjoriNHj.  {Abstradsof  Chemical SocietTf, 
lb8l.) 

•  di-vid'-a-blo.  a.    [Eng.  dlvid(e) ;  -abU.) 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  divided  or  separated  ; 
divisible. 

■■  Whose  |«*rta  are  by  motion  diridahU  and  eepanbW 
from  one  luiotber."— CwJworWt :  Inlell.  tiytt^m.  j>.  78L 

2.  Divided,  separated,  distinct. 

"  How  could  communities  maintalD  ^ 

Peaceful  commerce  from  diridftAU  shoreeT 

Shakctp. :  TroOu*  *  Creuida,  L  BL 

H  The  pronunciation  was  formerly  dT-tHW- 

t}-bU. 

*  di-vid'-Ant,  o.  [Lat.  dividens,  pr.  par.  of 
divw/o  =  to  divide  (q.v.).]  Different,  separated, 
distinct. 

•■  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth 
Scarce  U  dieidttrU.-         tfhakeMp.  :  Tini-m.  Ij.  «. 

di-vi  de,    •  de-vyde,    '  dl-vydo,    •  djr- 

vyde,  v.t.  &  i.  [iM.  divido,  from  dt  =  di*  = 
away,  ai>art.  and  "  vido  =  (i»rob.)  to  know, 
cogn.  with  vidf/)  =  M  see  ;  8p.  4i  Port,  dividirj 
Ital.  diviiiere.] 

A*  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  sei^rate  or  part  into  pieces  ;  to  cut 
or  part  asunder. 

"  IHvid'j  the  living  child  in  two,  and  give  half  to  th* 
one  and  hali  to  the  other.'— 1  hingi  Ui.  2S. 

(2)  To  part,  to  separate  or  keep  apart  by  aa 
intervening  partition  or  line. 

•'  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkne«."— Cen.  L  4. 

(3)  To  make  division  or  partition  of  amongst 
a  number  ;  to  share,  to  deal  out. 

"So  they  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country." — 
Jo»h,  xiz.  &L 

(4)  To  distribute  amongst  several ;  to  share. 

(5)  To  make  an  opening  or  passage  through. 

"  Thou  didst  divide  the  sea."— AVAemlaA  ix,  IL 

(6)  To  make  divisions  or  gradataona  on. 
[IL  2.1 

(7)  In  the  same  sense  as  H.  3. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  disunite  In  opinion  or  feelings  ;  toaet 
at  variance  ;  to  destroy  unity  amongst. 

"  Every  kingdom  dirUUd  against  itself  la  brvogfat  %» 
desolation.'— J/aK.  xtL  £i. 

(2)  To  draw  or  attach  to  different  sides  ;  as. 
The  meeting  was  divided  in  opinion. 

(3)  To  share  ;  to  have  or  take  a  portion  of 
with  others. 

"  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  ditnde  the  crowu.- 

Dryden :  8t.  Cecilia't  Day. 

t  (4)  To  embarrass,  to  cause  to  hesitate 
through  indecision ;  to  raise  doubts  in  :  as.  Ha 
was  divided  in  his  mind. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  To  resolve  or  separate  into  parts 
or  factors  :  one  quantity  is  said  to  be  divisible 
by  another  when  it  can  be  resolved  int«» 
two  entire  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  divisor 
and  the  other  the  dividend. 

2.  Instr. :  To  mark  with  graduated  divi- 
sions ;  to  graduate  according  to  a  standard. 

3.  Music:  To  vary  a  simple  theme  with 
notes  so  connected  as  to  form  one  series, 
[Division,  II.  4.1 

"And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  di^Hde 
Her  looser  notes  to  Lydiaa  harmony." 

Spenser:  F.  ^..  IIL  L  40k 

4.  ParliarMniary :  To  cause  to  vote  on  e 
question  ;  so  called  from  the  membera  goiu^ 
into  oppopite  lobbies  :  ayes  to  the  right,  not-s 
to  the  lefi. 

5.  Cmnm. :  To  make  a  dividend  of,  to  distzt* 
bute  as  a  dividend. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  part,  to  separate ;  to  become  sepa- 
rated or  sundered. 

•■  It  [bloodl doth  divide  in  two  slow  riveis." 

Shakeep. ;  Rupe  of  Lucrec*.  l,7». 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
•2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  divided  or  disunited  in  feel- 
ings, opinions,  &c. 

"  T.ove  cools,  friendship  falls  off. 
Bn-thersf/Mit^e."  Shahesp.:  Lear.  L  i 


fitc.  at.  fare»  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thdrej 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go.  pd^ 
Sjrrlan.     ee,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


divide— divination 
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<2)  To  share. 

"  You  shHll  In  all  dtvide  with  us." 

Shakotp.  :  Curiolanus.  1.  e. 

n.  PaTliamentai-y,  £c.  :  To  vote  on  any 
qnestion.     [A.  11.  4.) 

'•  Itvntauutthoaghtadvlsableio  divide,"— Sfacaiila]/ : 
ifUt.  Bag.,  ch.  xxl. 

If  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betwf-en  to 
dinide^  to  part,  and  to  ^e-jiarate:  "To  part 
approaches  nearer  to  se-parate  than  to  divide  : 
the  latter  is  applied  to  tilings  only  ;  the  former 
two  to  persons,  as  well  as  things  :  a  thing 
becomes  smaller  by  being  divided  ;  it  loses  its 
junction  with,  or  cf^'liesiuii  to,  jinother  thing, 
by  being  parttd :  a  loaf  of  bread  is  divided  by 
being  cut  in  two  ;  two  loaves  are  parted  which 
have  been  baked  togetlier.  Sometimes  puri^ 
as  well  as  divide,  is  used  in  the  application  of 
that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which  (.-ase 
they  bear  the  same  analogy  as  before  :  several 
things  are  -parted,  one  thing  is  divided:  a 
man's  personal  effects  may  be  parted,  by 
common  consent,  among  his  children  ;  but  his 
estate,  or  the  value  of  it,  must  be  divided: 
whatever  can  be  disjoined  without  losing  its 
integrity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided:  in 
this  sense,  our  Saviour's  garments  are  said  to 
have  been  parted,  because  they  were  distinct 
tilings ;  but  tlie  vesture  which  was  without 
seam  must  have  been  divided,  if  they  had  not 
cast  lota  for  it.  That  is  said  to  be  diinded 
which  has  been,  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole  ; 
thjit  is  separated  which  might  be  joined :  a 
river  divides  a  town  by  running  through  it; 
muunt-ains  or  seas  sepamte  countries  :  to 
diinde  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separa- 
tion; although  a  separation  supposes  adini- 
aion :  an  army  may  be  divided  into  larger  or 
smaller  portions,  and  yet  remain  united  ;  but 
during  a  march,  or  an  engagement,  these  com- 
panies are  frequently  separated.  Opinions, 
litttrts.  minds,  &c. ,  may  be  divided  ;  corporeal 
^diea  only  are  separated :  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they 
are  least  separated ;  and  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  are  separated  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  each  other  may  be  the  least 
divided.  With  regard  to  persons,  part  desig- 
nates the  actual  leaving  of  the  person  :  sepa- 
rate ia  used  in  general  for  that  which  lessens 
the  society  :  the  former  is  often  casual,  tem- 
porary, or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious  :  the  parting  is  momentjiry  ;  the  sepa- 
ration may  be  longer  or  shorter." 

(2)  He  thus  further  discriminates  between 
to  divide,  to  distribute,  and  to  share:  "The 
act  of  dividing  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
thing  divided ;  that  of  distributing  and  shar- 
ing comprehends  also  the  purpose  of  the 
action:  v/e  divide  the  thing;  we  distribute  to 
the  person  :  we  may  divide  therefore  without 
distributing ;  or  we  may  divUie  in  order  to  dis- 
tribute  :  thus,  we  divide  our  land  into  distinct 
lields  for  our  private  convenience ;  or  we 
divide  a  sum  of  money  intn  so  many  parts,  in 
order  to  distribute  it  among  a  given  number  of 
persons  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  distribute 
without  dipwiiuf?;  for  guineas,  books,  apples, 
•ml  many  other  things  may  be  distributed 
which  require  no  division.  To  share  is  to 
make  into  parts  tlie  same  as  divide,  and  it  is 
tu  give  those  parts  to  some  persons,  the  same 
•.s  distribute  :  but  the  person  who  shares  takes 
ft  i»art  himself;  he  who  distributes  gives  it 
always  to  others  :  a  loaf  is  divided  in  order  to 
be  eaten  ;  bread  is  distrib-uted  in  loaves  among 
the  poor  ;  the  loaf  is  shared  by  a  poor  man 
with  his  poorer  neighbour,  or  the  profits  of  a 
business  are  shared  by  tlie  partners.  To  share 
may  imply  either  to  give  or  receive  ;  to  dis- 
tribute implies  giving  only  :  we  share  our  own 
with  another,  or  another  shares  what  we  have  ; 
but  we  distribute  our  own  to  others."  {Crabb  : 
Bug.  tiifnon.) 

t  di-vi'de,  s.  [Divide,  v.]  That  which  divides 
vr  serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  two 
adjacent  places  :  specif,  the  watt-rshed  of  a 
district,  or  the  ridge  of  land  dividing  the 
affluents  of  one  river  from  those  of  another. 
The  divide  between  any  two  streams  may  be 
approximately  traced  upon  a  map  by  drawing 
a  line  so  that  it  shall  head  all  the  affluents  of 
both  streams. 
T  The  Great  Ditnde  :  (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"Comprised  in  the  ten-itorlea  of  Montan:^  and 
Wyoming  there  ia  a  regiou  which  contAiiia  all  the 
pecuJ iori ties  of  the  contineat  in  a  ivinarkAhle  degree, 
and  which  moreover  is  exceedingly  interesting  on 
Account  of  its  scenery,  Ita  geography,  Its  mincnuogy. 
luid  ita  Hport.  .  .  .  There  it  Is  that  great  rivera  rise, 
running  through  every  clime,  from  jierrietual  anow  to 
troplcju  hejit.  ...  It  is  the  geographical  centre  of 
North  America.  It  Is  essentially  T/f  areat  IHrlde"— 
Bart  of  Dunraven  :  Tho  Oreat  Divide,  ch.  i. 


dl-vid  -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dividk,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Separated,  sundered,  shared, 
joint,  distributed,  disunited.    (Lit.  <&  fig.) 

"  Sho  thu«  nmiutaina  divided  away 
With  yon  hrlght  regent  of  the  dAy." 
Cowper :  On  Mrt.  Montagu'i  Feather  Hangingt. 

2.  Hot. :  Applied  to  a  leaf  cut  into  divisions 
by  incisions  extending  nearly  to  the  midrib. 

divided  axle,  s. 

Vehicles:  An  axle  bisected  at  its  midlength. 
In  some  instances  the  parts  are  coupled 
together,  in  others  they  are  independent. 
[Ca  rri  aoe-axle.  ] 

divided  object-glass  micrometer, 

5.  AnotliLT  name  for  the  duiiM''  inia;,'i-  niicro- 
nieter.  The  object  glass  of  tlie  ti-le.'icoi)e  or 
microscope  is  bisected  diametrically,  the 
straight  edges  being  ground  smooth  so  that 
they  may  easily  slide  by  each  other.  The 
halves  of  the  bisected  lens  are  movable  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  tlie  line  of  section 
by  means  of  a  screw  ;  tlie  distances  being 
determined  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
necessary  to  bring  the  jioints  to  be  raeaaureil 
into  optical  coincidence.     (Knight.) 

divided -skix*t,  «.  a  bifurcated  garment 
worn  by  women  when  riding  or  cycling;  also 
wi'iii  lis  an  undergarment. 

■*  di-vid'-ed-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  divided;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  divided  manner;  in  divisions  or 
parts. 

"If  Ood  be  everywhere  it  cannot  possibly  be  thAt 
He  should  [WHsIbly  be  ao  divitledlt/."  —  Cudworlh : 
httvll.  SptCem,  p.  783. 

2.  Separately,  distinctly. 

"The  Apoetle  calU  them  ministerlne  spirits  Jointly, 
whom  he  here  calls  his  aplrita,  ana  his  mihlst^ri. 
dii'idedl}/." — Kimtchhiijl  :  Annot.,  p.  260. 

div'-i-dend,  'dlv-l-dent,  s.  &  a.     (Lat. 

dividendum  —  that  which  may  or  is  to  be 
divided  or  shared  ;  gerund  of  divido  =  to 
divide  ;  Fr.  dividende  ;  Ital.  dividcnido.] 

A,  -.-Is  substantive : 

1.  Ordinarij  Language  : 

*  1.  A  share,  a  portion  distrilnited  or 
allotted. 

"Shstl  I  set  there 
So  deepe  s  share, 
(Dear  wounds)  and  only  now 
In  Borrow  draw  no  divideitd  with  yonT" 

Crathaw :  C?tari(a$  Jfimia. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith.  :  A  number  which  has  to  be 
divided  by  another :  thus,  if  we  have  to 
divide  20  by  4,  20  is  the  dividend,  and  4  tho 
divUor. 

2.  Bankruptcy :  The  fractional  part  of  the 
assets  of  a  bankrupt  which  is  paid  to  the 
creditor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  which  he  has  jiroved  against  the  estate 
of  the  debtor. 

3.  Comm.  :  The  sum  periodically  payable  as 
interest  on  loans,  debentures.  &c.,  or  that 
periodically  distributed  as  profit  on  the  capi- 
tal of  a  railway  or  other  company.  The  sum 
to  be  divided  is  broken  up  into  as  many  por- 
tions as  there  are  bondholders  or  shareholders 
to  claim  them,  and  the  fractional  part  falling 
to  each  holder  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock  or 
shares  he  holds  bears  to  the  whole  capital 
from  which  the  dividend  is  derived.  Bond- 
holders are  said  to  receive  their  dividends, 
and  the  process  of  paying  them  is  called,  in 
banks  and  other  offices,  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends.    (Bithell.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Bearing  or  jielding  a  dividend. 

di-vid'-er,  s.    [En^'.  diind(p);  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lang iutge: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  divides,  cuts,  or 
separates  anything  into  parts. 

"According  as  the  body  moved,  the  divider  did 
more  Hnd  more  enter  into  the  divided  body." — Digby : 
On  the  Soul 

(2)  One  who  distributes  or  allots  to  others 
their  shares. 

"  i.in.  who  made  meH  judge  or  a  divider  aver  yonf 
'  tjuke  xit  14. 

(3)  A  soui)-ladIe.     (Prov.) 

2.  Fig.  t  One  who  or  that  which  causes 
division  or  disunion. 


IL  Ttchnically  : 

1.  Husbandry :  The  prow  or  wedge-formed 
piece  on  a  reaping-machine,  which  divides  th* 
grain  to  be  cut  from  the  standing  grain. 

2.  Instruments  (PI.) :  A  form  of  conii'asrfca, 
usually  with  an  adjusting  and  retaining 
arrangement.  Its  name  is  tk-rived  from  xia 
8pecili(;  use  in  dividing  lines  into  any  given 
number  of  equal  parts.  The  legs  are  diiveD 
apart  by  a  spring  as  the  nut  is  retracted  on 
the  screw,  and  closed  by  contrary  mutifjn  of 
the  said  nut;  the  fine  thread  of  the  sciew 
admitting  of  a  very  delicate  adjustment 
(Knight.) 

di-vid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Divide,  t;.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  a  divlsiun  ; 
division. 

"  Piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  And 
Bpirit."— //e^reUT*  iv.  IS. 

dividing-engine,  s.  A  machine  for 
dividing  a  circle  into  a  number  of  parts  of 
equal  proj'ortions,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
graduation,  as  the  circles  and  arcs  of  astro- 
nomical, surveying,  and  plotting  instruments, 
or  for  spacing  on  and  cutting  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wlieel  into  teeth.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  screw  to  the  graduation  of 
mathematical  scales,  it  is  employed  to  move 
a  platform  which  slides  freely  and  carries  the 
scale  to  be  graduated,  the  swing-frame  for  the 
diamond-point  being  attached  to  some  fixed 
part  of  the  framing  of  the  machine,    (Knight.) 

tGRADDATINO-MACHINE.] 

dividing-sinker,  s. 

Knitting-machine:  One  of  the  ])ieces  inter- 
posed between  jack-sinkers,  which,  being 
advanced  while  the  latter  are  retracted,  force 
the  yarn  between  the  needles  of  each  pair,  ao 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  jack-sinkere 
and  the  dividing-sinkers  the  yarn  is  looped  on 
each  of  the  needles.    (Knight.) 


[Eng.  dividing;  -ly.\ 


"di-vid'-ing-l^,  adv. 
By  division. 

div'-i-div-l,  s.  [Native  American  name.] 
Comvi.  :  The  very  astringent  husks  of  Ca'sal- 
pinia  coriaria,  imported  from  South  America, 
in  the  form  of  dark  brown  rolls  containing  a 
few  flat  seeds.  The  outer  rind  of  the  huska 
contiiins  a  large  quantity  of  taunin,  together 
with  ready-formed  gallic  acid.  Divi(&vl  ia 
used  in  tanning. 

*  di-vid'-u-al,  a.  &  s.  [Ijit.  divMiv(ws)  =  di- 
visible, aiid  JEng.  adj.  sutt'.  -a^J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  beparated,  distinct. 

"  Uis  relfKioQ  is  now  no  more  within  hliuBelf.  bat  la 
become  a  dividual  movable." — Milton :  Jr^opagiticA. 

2.  Divided;  shared  ; or  i>articipated  in  in 
common  with  others  ;  joint. 

"  Her  reign 
With  thousand  leaser  lights  dividual  hold*." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vil.  881,  38«. 

B*  As  substantive : 

Arith.  t&  Alg. :  One  of  the  several  parts  of  a 
dividend  from  which  each  «iparate  figure  or 
term  of  the  quotient  is  found. 

*  di-vid'-u-al-ly,  adv.  [Kng.  dividucU ;  -ly.] 
In  a  divided 'manner  ;  by  division. 

*  di-vid'-U-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  dividnxis.]  Divided, 
dividual. 

"  He  so  often  substantiates  dlstluctiODS  Into  di- 
viduoiu,  aelf-auhslfitent"— twicrirfffe,  in  WebiCer. 

*  di-vin'-a-Cle,  s.  [A  dimin.,  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  divi'naculum,  from  dii>inu^.]  A  riddle. 
(Phillips.) 

*  di-vin -al»  *  dy-vyn-all,  a.  &  $.     ILat. 

divin(us),'eknd  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.] 
A-  As  adj.  :  Divine. 

"  Syne  all  these  weie  mynystria  of  O^kI  to  in  mortaU. 
And  had  in  theym  no  power  dyniimlL' 

F'Uij/a  n :  Protogtta. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination. 

"  What  say  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  dtutnalm  /•— 
Chntie^r  :  /'arion't  Tale. 

div-in-a- tlon,    •  de-vln-a-ci-on,   •  dl- 

Vin-a-Ci-on,  ?.  (Lat.  divinatio,  from  diviiuy 
=  to  divine  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  divination;  Ital. 
diviJUizione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  predicting  or  foretelling 
future  events,   or  of  discovering  hidden   or 


tfSH,  "bS^;  poiit,  j<5^1;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=t. 
-«lan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  —  shun ;  -^on,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sions.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  '^•-  =  bel,  d^ 
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divinator— diving 


Mcret  things  by  supernat'iral  power  vr 
meant). 

"And  they  uBad  dMnaHon  aad  encbKntmeuta."— 
S  Kinai  xvil.  IT. 

2.  An  indiciition  or  foreaign  of  soracthing 
ftifciire  ;  an  omen,  an  augury,  a  jirediction. 

"TMb  oontrov*r»le  elutulil  be  dccUIwi  by  the  flying 
of  birds,  wtiiiih  Ju  give  n  li:ki)i)y  Uiviruttion  to  tbliiifii 
toeome."— -Vurrt  .-  I'liUnrcU.  i>.  19. 

3.  A  propiiecy  or  conjecture  of  tlie  future. 

'•  Tell  thou  thy  ftorl  his  tHvin-vion  lies. 
And  I  will  tiikc  it  hb  h  uweet  disgnice." 

aimkasp.:  1  H^iry  IV..  \,  L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.:  In  Old  Testament  times  certain 
metlmds  of,  in  certain  circnnistancea,  luiveil- 
ing  futurity  or  ol«t;tiiiiTig  a  communication 
fpini  God  as  to  liunian  conduct  and  duty,  were 
BJinctioiied  in  Sciiptun-,  'i'liiis  Jnsepli  and 
Daniel  interpreted  projilietic  dreams  (Gen.  xl., 
xli.  l-B'2;  Dan.  ii.  '2(y-4ii,  iv.  8-37);  lots 
w«ie  olten  drawn  after  religious  solemnities 
(Num.  xxvi.  55,  56;  Josh.vii.  i:j,  10-19 ;  1  Sam. 
I.  20,  21  ;  Acta  i.  26);  and  tlie  Mercy  Seat, 
from  above  winch  Jcljovah  on  special  occa- 
sions spoke  (Exod.  xxv.  2'2)  became  a  veritable 
oracle  of  God  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Finally,  there 
was  the  long  series  of  true  jirophets. 
Not  satisfied  with  these  legitimate  sources  of 
obtaining  comTiiunieations  from  the  Divinity, 
the  Jews,  alter  the  example  of  the  surround- 
ing nations,  Inid  recourse  to  many  unsanc- 
tioned methods  of  operation,  eacli  of  which 
had  its  pretended  expei-ts.  Tlie  Mosaic  law 
sternly  denounces  these,  and  specially  any 
one  that  made  "his  son  or  his  daughter  Ui 
pass  through  the  fire,  or  tliatuseth  divination, 
or  au  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a 
witch,  or  a  clianner,  or  a  consnUer  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necroman- 
cer" (Dent,  xviii.  10-12).  Details  will  be 
found  scattered  through  this  Dictionary. 
Christianity  set  itself  against  these  jiractices, 
and  when  Paul  preached  at  Ephesus.  "  Many 
of  those  which  used  curious  arts  brouglit 
their  books  together,  and  burned  them  before 
all  men  ;  and  they  counted  the  piice  of  them, 
and  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver" 
(Acts  xix.  19). 

2.  Hist. :  Divination  amongst  the  ancients 
was  classed  under  two  divisions  :  natural  and 
artificial.  Natural  divination  was  attributed 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  divine  afflatus  ;  such 
were  the  celehrated  oracles  of  Delphi,  &c. 
Artificial  divination  was  effected  by  van'ons 
rites  or  observations  ;  as  by  sacrifices,  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  the  viclinis,  observation 
of  the  flight  of  birds,  the  stars.  &c.  Gaule, 
in  his  Mag-AstrO'Mantix (1052),  ch.  xix.,  gives 
a  long  list  of  the  various  methods  of  di^iDa- 
tion,  such  as  "  Aeromancy^  or  divining  by 
the  ajT ;  Pyromancy,  by  tire ;  Hydromancy, 
by  water;  Geomancy,  by  e^irth  ;  Daemono- 
niancy,  by  the  suggestions  of  evill  dsemons  or 
devills,"  &c.  The  Romans  never  entered  upon 
any  important  undertaking,  whether  public 
or  private,  without  first  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  gods  upon  the 
subject,  and  hence  to  infer  the  probable  issue 
of  the  enterprise.  With  them  the  whnle 
systt-m  of  divination  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  College  or  Corporation  of 
Augurs.  [AuGVR.]  The  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
will  by  thunder  and  lightning.  &c.,  and  above 
all  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  ajid  the  feeding  of 
birds  ;  but  then*  was  scarcely  any  sight  or 
.sound  connected  with  animate  or  inanimate 
nature  which  miglit  not,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  regarded  as  yielding  an  omen. 

•  di-vin'-a-tor,  s.     [Lat.]     A  diviner;    one 

who  piaetisps  or  pretends  to  divination. 

"Enthiisia3t.s.  diinnntors.  prophet^s.  BcctAries,  and 
scblfiuiaticks." — /lurl"n:  AnaU  o/ .iletuncholy,  p.  C41. 

•  di-vin'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Ft.  divinatoire;  Ital. 
&  Sp.  diiiiiiatori/^.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  divination. 

'■  Julian,  according  to  bia  usoaI  niodcsty.  roundly 
R^rm9,  that  this  intprcoiirRC  was  properly  dU-ttni- 
toryr—BMloth,  liibh  (Ox.  1720),  on  G«n.  xv.  a. 

di-vin'-a-txice,  s.  [Lat.  divinatHcc.']  Di- 
vination. ' 

"  False  astrolofty  and  diuinatrice.'Sir  T.  More  :  A 
Wo/til  Latnciitacinn. 

di-vi  ne,  *  de-vine,  *  de-vyn, '  de-vyne, 

a.  &  s.  [Fr.  dlvin  —  divine,  li^^7in=a.  diviner, 
from  Lat.  divinus,  from  the  same  root  as 
diims  and  dcvs.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Literally : 

1.  Pert,aining  to  God  or  the  Deity. 


2    Pertaining  to  any  deity  or  deified  person. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  god ;  god- 
like. 

"  No  more  wu  seen  the  huniAJi  fono  dMnt." 

Pojtt:  liomnr't  Odyuey,  x.  277. 

4.  Proceeding  from  God ;  as,  Divine  revela- 
tion or  judgment. 

"  Yuii  K&vo  me  oaca  a  diuin«  reapotualll. 
That  I  nbouid  be  the  flour  o(  lone  to  Troye." 

Ckauoar:  T**t.  qf  Crrtctile. 

5.  Appropriated  to  or  proper  for  the  Deity  : 
as,  Dlvim  service  or  worship. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Excellent,  above  the  nature  of  man ;  god- 
like, heavenly. 
(I)  0/  persons: 

"  Ue  gnr.ed  iinoo  that  mighty  orb  of  song. 
The  diuineM'iHon.' 

Wordsworth  :  Bxcurrion.  bk.  L 

<2)  0/thingit: 

"  A  diviner  croed 
In  ItviQg  iu  tho  Ufa  the  Uuid." 
Langfrllow  :  Tales  of  a.  Waytidii  Inn.    (Interl.) 

■  2.  Pertaining  to  divinity  or  theology. 
••Cburcb  biatoryaud  otber  divine  leaniiog."— Sm^A. 

*  S.  Pious,  holy,  religious. 

•'  1  know  hira  (or  a  man  divine  and  holy." 

Rhaketp.  :  Mnature  far  .M»itaure,  v.  h 

•4.  Divining,  presaging,  foreboding;  feeling 
a  presentiment. 

"  Tet  oft  Ilia  heart,  divfru  of  aometltlng  Ul. 
MlS(;uve  biiu."  JJUUtn:  P.  L.,  Ix.  8U,  847. 

B.  As  substntitim: 

*  1.  DiviniUion,  prophecy. 

•'  Merlin  lu  hLa  deuyn  of  him  has  aald." 

L-m^toft,  p.  282. 

*  2.  A  di\'iner,  an  augur,  a  presager  or  pre- 
dicter. 

"  Ders  Daniel  also  that  waa  d^uitM  nobla" 

/:.  Enff.  AiliL  Poems:  CUanntjm.  I.9W. 

*  3.  Divinity,  theology. 

*' I  a&ugh  bishopis  bddo  and  bacbelerla  devj/n," 

JfS.  ill  Wriahl's  Ed.  of  P.  Plotomau.  p.  30S. 

4.  One  who  is  learned  in  di\inity  or  theo- 
logy ;  a  theologian  ;  a  writer  on  theology. 

"  Some  of  our  moat  emineDt  difina  bave  made  use 
of  this  i'lntuuick  notion,"— ^wfa (or,  JTo.  90. 

5.  A  clergyman,  a  priest,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

"Was  this  a  man  to  be  absolved  by  Chlistian  di- 
vines I" — Macaulay :  Biet  Eng..  ch,  ixi. 

1[  Divine  rifjht  of  kings:  The  claim  of  kings 
to  hold  their  office  by  Divine  appointment,  and 
hence  to  govern  absolutely  without  any  inter- 
ference nn  the  part  of  their  subjects,  oj»posi- 
tion  to  tlieir  %vill  being  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  sin.  Tlie  doctrine  was  supported  by 
Hobbes,  Sahnnsius,  Filmer,  and  others,  and 
opposed  by  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  It 
is  a  tenet  eminently  pleasing  to  rulers  of 
despotic  proclivities,  and  just  as  displeasing 
to  the  mass  of  their  subjects,  many  of  whom 
are  accustomed  to  describe  it  neatly  and  anti- 
tlietically,  in  the  words  of  Pope  : 

"The  Right  Divine  of  KinRs  to  govern  wrong." 

Pope;  Imiicicbd,  iv.  188. 

divine  service,  s. 

1.  Ord.  iMiig. :  The  worship  of  God  accord- 
ing to  established  forms. 

*  2.  Imip  :  A  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the 
tenant  held  his  lands,  <fec,.  on  condition  of  the 
due  performance  of  certain  religious  services, 
as  by  the  saying  of  a  certain  number  of  masses, 
or  expending  a  certain  sum  in  alms  annually. 
This  is  tlie  tenure  by  wlii«.'h  almost  all  the 
ancient  monasteries  and  religious  houses  held 
their  lands ;  and  by  which  the  parochial 
clergy,  and  very  many  ecx;lesiastical  and  elee- 
mosynary foundations,  liold  them  at  this  day. 
It  was  an  old  Saxon  tenure ;  and  continue<l 
under  the  Nonnan  revolution,  through  the 
great  respect  that  was  shown  to  religion  and 
religions, men  in  ancient  times.  If  the  sen'ice 
be  neglected,  the  law  gives  no  remedy  by  dis- 
tress or  otherwise  to  the  lord  of  whom  the 
lands  are  holden  ;  but  merely  a  complaintto  the 
ordinary  or  visitor  to  correct  it.     {Blackstune.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  divine  and 
Godlike,  see  Godlike  ;  for  that  between  (firi^jg 
and  hob/,  see  Holy  ;  and  for  that  between 
divine  and  ecclesiastic,  see  Ecclesiastic. 

di-^ne',  *  da-vyne,  *  de-vyn-en,  v.i.  k  i. 
[Fr.  deviiier,  from  Lat.  divino,  from  divinu-s  ~ 
divine,  holy;  Ital.  divin/ire;  Sp.  adiviiiar ; 
Port,  adevinhar.']    [Divine,  a.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  jirophesy,  to  presage,  to  utter  proz- 
nostications  or  prophecies. 

"  Dnniel  of  hire  undoynge 
Oavyned  and  aeide." 

P.  Plowman,  10,769. 


2.  To  explain. 

"  What  tbla  mcrtilw  bemeneita. 
Y«  luen  that  be  iiieryc.  Jt;uine  ve.' 

P.  Plowman:  (tTfx,!.! »•, 

3.  To  conjei.'lure,  to  guess. 

"The  bat  of  commentjit-^ni  can  but  gur»  at  hit 
tne\uiui(  ;  uoim  ctn  be  crtiiin  lie  bae  dtvitusU  rUihUs' 
— Drydeii :  JuvenuL    (DiMiicatmn.) 

4.  To  feel  a  presentiment  or  presage. 
"  If  accret  powers 


cgest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoiiKhta. 
lU  pretty  lad  will  jTOve  our  country  »  blisa.' 
.Stuiiua/'. :  a  Henrif  VI..  IV.  & 


5.  To  use  or  practise  divination, 

"  Wot  ye  not  that  euvh  a  mau  aa  I  can  ctrtailLly 
dirinel'—Oan.  x\i\.  16. 

B.  'VransUive : 

1.  To  foretell,  to  presage,  to  propliesy. 

2.  To  foreknow,  to  have  a  presentiment  Ot 

"Atridt-a  frofu  the  voice  thu  storm  diiriiird. 
And  ihUB  explored  hU  own  unc^nquered  luliid  " 

P'>pf  :  n<jmer't  lli/id,  xvii.  W.  100. 

*  3.  To  make  di\ine  or  heavenly  ;  to  deify. 

"  Borne  above  tbe  clouda  to  be  divined.' 

-S/.m^rr  :  tiulnet  q/  Tirne. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  divine  and 

to  guess,  see  Guess. 

cU-vi'ne-1^,  adv.    [Eng.  divine ;  -iy.] 

1.  In  a  divine  manner;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting or  dpn<tting  a  deity. 

"To  w:\lk  with  God.  to  be  dt^lnetytne" 

Coi^per  :  Task,  t.  T2t 

*  2.  Holily,  devoutly. 

■*  Divinely  bent  to  meditation.' 

t<hak«tp,  :  nicJtard  1 11.,  UL  7. 

3.  By  divine  agency  or  influence. 

"  Wa«  lie  to  be  considered  aa  iHtinely  oommift»lf>ned  f " 

—Mtacautay:  IliJU.  t:n'j.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Pretematurally,  in  a  manner  resembling 
a  god. 

"The  royal  nympba  apprnjich  divinely  bright. 

Pope-  Theb'iis of  StatUit,  93A. 

5.  Excellently  ;  in  a  supreme  degree. 

"  He  gave  his  own.  of  cold  divinely  wpought." 

/'"/'<■  ■■  Bo/neri  Jllad.  \t  904. 

*  di-vi'ne-ment,    s.      [Eng.  divine;   -ment.\ 

Divining,  divination. 

"  SoothsAvers,  that  did  notbiog  bat  sacrifice  and 
ptiriBe,  and  tend  ui>oq  divineTnents." — North:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  5B3. 

^-vi'ne-ness,  *  di-vlne-nesse,  a.    (Eng. 

divine;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  or  partaking 

of  divine  nature  ;  divinity. 

"  He  aeconde  yeraon  in  diuinenesse  is. 
Who  V3  a.<isume,  and  bring  vs  to  tbe  blli" 

llackliiyt:  Voyag'V,  U  Hff, 

2.  Excellence  in  a  supreme  degree,  perfec- 
tion. 


No  elder  tbau 


[Miagon : 
ku  a  V>y." 


>'inkefp. :  drmletine,  IlL  ft. 


di-vin'-er,    *  de-vln-or,     *  de-vm-onr, 
*  di-vin-our,  *  dy-vyn-our,  s.    {O.  Fr. 

devinercs,  dcvinear,  dcviniir ;  iLaL  divinatore; 
Lat.  diviJiaior,  from  divima  =  to  divine.) 

1.  One  who  practises  or  professes  divina- 
tion ;  one  who  pretends  to  foreUdl  future 
events  or  to  reveal  occult  things  by  super- 
natural means  ;  an  augur,  a  seer. 

"  The  diviners  have  seen  a  He,  and  have  told  false 
dreams.'*— .^cch.  Ix.  Z. 

2.  One  who  divines,  guesses,  or  conjectures ; 
a  guesser,  a  conjecturer. 

"If  he  himself  be  consclona  of  nothing  he  then 
thought  on.  he  mast  be  a  notable  diviner  of  tboogbtf* 
that  can  a^ure  liiui  that  be  was  tbinkiug."— /.oci^ 

*di-vin'-er-ess,  *  di-vin-er-esse,  s.    [Fr. 

diviiiercsse.]    A  woman  %vho  practises  or  pro- 
fesses di\ination  ;  a  prophetess. 

"The  mad  diri^ercss  bad  plainly  writ* 

Drydeii:  Bind  <£  Panflier,  UL  4»a 

dlV'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  g.     [Dive,  v.] 

A.  vt  B.  .^s  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1,  Tlie  act  of  plunging  head  foremost  into 
water  or  otlier  fluid ;  the  act  of  making  or 
taking  a  dive. 

2.  The  act.  pra?tice,  or  art  of  descending 
and  remaining  for  a  certain  period  under 
water,  by  means  of  a  di\ing-bell  (q.v.).  It  is 
practised  for  various  imrposes,  such  as  coral, 
pearl,  or  sponge  fishing  ;  examining  the  bottom 
of  rivers,  the  se^i.  kc,  for  engineering  pur- 
poses ;  the  raising  or  removing  of  sunken 
vessels,  or  the  recovery  of  valuable  stores, 
&c.,  from  them. 

diving-bell,  s.  An  apparatus,  ha\ing 
some  analogy  in  shape  to  a  bell,  in  which 


f&te,  fSt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd^  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     ce,ce  =  e;  ey  =  tt.    qu=:kw. 


divinifled— division 
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persons  may  dencend  ami  n-uiain  for  a  while 
in  sdlety  beiieatli  the  siirritcc  uf  the  wuti;r. 
'\h^^  iinalogue,  in  t\u-  natural  world,  ol  iho 
diving-hfll,  is  found  in  the  contrivance  of  the 
diviu^-Kjiider  (q.v.),  whose  submerged  liabitii- 
tionhuy  been  described  by  Ue  (Jeer,  Thediviu^'- 
beli  is  siiid  to  h;ive  beenused  in  Phcenicia  .120 
B.C.,  about  twelve  yenrs  afterthe  cajitnie  of  in- 
suliir  Tyre  by  Ah^xander.  and  perhaps  was  used 
in  the  recovery  of  val  uables  thrown  into  the  sea 


to  prevent  capture  by  "  Young  Amnion. "  It 
is  noticed  in  the  Nmmm  Organum  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  publislied  l'i20  ;  in  which  tlie 
device  is  refeiTed  to  as  being  in  use  in  his 
time.  It  is  described  as  a  machine  used  to 
assist  persons  labouring  under  water  upon 
wrecks,  by  affording  a  reservoir  of  air  to 
which  they  may  resort  whenever  they  re- 
quire to  take  breath.  The  principle  of  the 
diving-bell  may  tie  illustrated  by  taking  a 
tumbler,  inverting  it,  and  pressing  it  down 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  when  it  will  be  seen 
that,  although  the  water  will  rise  in  the  turn- 
bier  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  degree  of 
innnersinn,  yet  tlie  upper  part  of  the  tumbler 
will  remain  I'erfectly  dry,  and  if  a  lighted 
taper  be  placed  within,  it  will  not  be  extin- 
guished, but  will,  on  the  contrary,  hurn  with 
even  increas<>d  ejiergy,  owing  to  the  eondensa- 
tiou  of  the  air  by  pressure.  Dr.  Faraday  relates 
the  curious  fat-t,  that  tlie  lungs  are,  in  their 
natural  state,  charged  with  a  large  quantity  of 
impure  air ;  this  being  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic-acid gas  which  is  formed  during  respira- 
tion, but  which,  after  such  expiration,  remains 
lodged  in  the  involved  passiiges  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels.  By  breathing  liard  for  a  short 
time,  as  a  person  does  after  viiilent  exercise, 
this  impure  air  is  expelled,  and  its  jdace  is 
supplied  by  pure  atmospheric  air,  by  which  a 
pers(»u  will  be  enabled  to  hold  his  breath  much 
longer  than  without  such  i>reoaution.  Dr. 
Faraday  states  that,  altliough  he  could  only 
hold  his  breath,  after  breathing  in  the  ordinary 
way,  for  about  tliree  quarters  of  a  minute,  and 
that  with  great  difficulty,  he  felt  no  incon- 
venience, after  making  eight  or  ten  forced  re- 
spirations to  clear  the  lungs,  until  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  liail  been  <dosed  more  than  a 
minute  and  a  liaif;  and  that  he  continued  to 
hold  breatii  to  tiie  end  of  the  second  minute. 
A  knowledge  of  tliis  fact  may  enable  a  diver 
to  remain  under  water  at  least  twice  as  long 
as  he  otherwise  could  do.  The  artificial  lung 
or  air  supply  regulator  consists  of  a  strong 
metallic  reservoir,  preferably  steel,  capalile  of 
lesisting  great  presanre,  and  smmounted  l)y  a 
chamber  so  constructed  as  to  regulate  the 
efflux  of  air.  This  is  carried  on  the  diver  s 
back.  A  resiiiratory  tube  issues  from  the 
chamber,  and  is  terminated  by  a  mouthiJiece 
of  sheet  caoutcltoue,  which  is  held  between 
the  lips  and  teeth  of  the  diver.  This  pijie  is 
furnished  with  a  valve,  whicli  permits  the  ex- 
pulsion of  air,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of 
water.  The  steel  reservoir  is  separated  from 
the  air-chamber  by  a  conical  valve  opening 
fmni  tlie  air-chamber  toward  the  reservoir,  so 
as  to  opt-u  only  under  tlie  influence  of  an  ex- 
terior jiressure,  tlie  tendency  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  being  to  keep  it 
closed.  The  apparatus,  wheir  under  water, 
works  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  act 
of  inhalation,  the  diver  withdraws  a  certain 
amount  of  air  from  the  chamber ;  extei  ior 
pressure  is  then  exerted  on  the  movable  lid, 
which  falls,  causing  the  conical  valve  to  open. 
Air  passes  in  from  the  reservoir,  reestiiblish- 
ing  an  equilibrium  of  pressure  between  the 
interior  of  the  air-chamber  and  the  suiTomid- 
ing  water,  and  the  conical  valve  returns  to  its 


seat,  luterceijting  the  communication  botwcn 
tlie  reservoir  and  chamber  until  anotbi-r  iu- 
s|>initnju  causes  the  operation  to  be  rH]n;atHd. 
Art  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  the  valve 
of  the  respiratory  tube  before  ilesciibed  per- 
mits its  escape  into  the  water.    (Kniyht.) 

U  Divin<!-beU  pvmp:  A  punii>  having  a 
casing  divided  by  a  vertical  partition  into 
two  chambers,  whi(!h  are  provided  with  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  opening  valves.  The 
chambers  are  kept  paitially  filled  with  water, 
whii-h,  together  with  air,  is  admitted  tf)  eaeh 
tlirough  tlie  inwaidly  opening  valves,  and  ex- 
pelled through  those  opening  rmtwardly,  to 
siipjilythe  bell  with  fresh  air.  This  is  effected 
by  the  alternate  reciprocatioua  of  a  piston 
working  in  the  open-ended  cylinder,  which, 
at  each  stroke,  draws  a  portion  of  the  water 
from  one  of  the  chambers  into  the  cylinder, 
lowering  its  level  in  that  chamber,  and  per- 
mitting the  air  to  enter  through  the  inwardly 
opening  valve ;  the  retiu-n-sti'oke  causes  the 
water  to  rise,  forcing  some  of  it,  together  with 
the  air,  into  an  exterior  chamber,  whence  it  is 
carried  to  a  condenser,  and  thence,  tiirough  a 
tulie,  to  the  bell,     {Knight.) 

diving-dress,  s.  A  wateri>roof  clothing 
and  helmet  for  those  who  make  submarine  ex- 
plorations. In  the  old  forms  of  diving-dress  the 
air  filled  the  space  between  thebodyofthediver 
and  his  impervious  clothing,  the  expired  air  es- 
caping by  a  small  valve  in  the  helmet,  through 
which  any  excess  of  air  also  escaped.  Irregu- 
larity in  the  action  of  the  pnmi»  caused  also 
irregularities  in  the  escape  of  the  bubbles,  and 
thus  the  assistants  might  for  a  long  time  un- 
consciously continue  to  send  air  to  a  corpse. 
In  the  new  apparatus,  the  appearance  of  the 
bulfbles  indicates  tlie  safety  of  the  diver,  and 
the  assistants  on  the  watcth  are  at  any  time 
wained  of  his  danger  by  their  non-appearance. 
{Knight.) 

diving-Spider,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  spider  (j4 r<;i/ronetoagwa(ka),  which 
though  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  yet 
constructs  a  dwelling  shaped  not  unlike  a 
diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  shallow  water, 
carrying  down  air  by  means  of  the  hairs  with 
which  it  is  (!lothed.    [Augyroneta.J 

diving-stone,  s.     A   name  given  to  a 

variety  of  jasjier. 

"  di-vin'-i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Divinify.] 

*  di-vin'-i-f^'t  ''■^'  (Lat.  (Zau?nis  =  divine,  and 
facio  (pass. ^o)  =  to  make.]  To  make  divine, 
heavenly,  or  godly  ;  to  deify. 

■*  My  beloved  is  wliite  and  red.  anil  chosen  of  a  thou- 
sand; whit*,  for  his  blessed  and  dioinifted  wml ;  red, 
for  hie  precious  fleah  emhrued  with  blu  blood."— /'ar- 
the-neia  Sacra  (1933).  p.  20i. 

^-vin'-ihg,  *  de-vin-ing,  *  de-vin-yng, 

*dy-vyn-yng,  7'r.jjar.,a.,Lt  s.    [Divine,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .45  pr.  yar.  £  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  \'erb). 

C,  As  ^ubst.  :  The  act  of  foretelling,  prog- 
nosticating, or  presaging  future  or  occult 
things ;  dinnation. 

divining-rod,  s.  A  forked  rod  or  branch, 
generally,  but  not  necessarily  of  hazel,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  pretended  to  the  fnolisli 
and  superstitious  that  the  presence  of  water, 
minerals,  &c.,  undergroimd  can  be  detected. 
When  used,  the  rod,  which  is  carried  slowly 
along  in  suspension,  will,  as  is  affirmed,  dij) 
and  point  towards  the  ground  when  bmught 
over  the  spot  where  the  concealed  water  or 
mineral  is  to  be  found. 

"  Will  you  assist  \ia  with  your  triangular  vial  of 
May-dew,  or  with  your  d'Vitiinff-rod  of  wjtch-hunel ': " 
— Scott:  Anii-jU'iry.  cb.  xxxili. 

*  di-vin  is'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  *  dy-vyn-is- 

tre,  s.  [Eiig.  (Zirt)i(e),  and  feni.  sutf.  -estre, 
-stre.]    A  iliviner. 

"Therfore  I  stynte,  I  niun  no  d^unixtri-' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1.953. 

di-vin'-i-tjr,  *  do-vyn-y-te.  •  di-vin-i-te, 

*  dy-vyn-i-te,  s.  [o,  Fr.  dtvlnit^.,  oiviuih'  ,- 
Fr.  diviniti  :  Prov.  diinniUd  ;  Sp,  dii-iiiiiJad  ; 
Port,  divinidade ;  Ital.  divinltu,,  from  Low 
Lat.  diviniias,  from  Lat.  divinits  =  divine.] 

L  Ordinarit  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  divineness  ; 
divine  qualities  or  natuie  ;  a  participation  in 
the  nature  of  God. 

"  My  f»ure  dirhiifi/  shall  bear  the  sbieM. 
And  edge  my  swurii  to  rejtp  the  t^lorning  field." 

/'ii/je:  Iloijuir's  OUytiSfy,  xx  Gl,  G2. 


2.  The  Divine  or  Supreme  Being;  God- 
(With  the  dellnite  article.) 

"  Ti8  the  IHvinUy  that  stlm  within  hb, 
TIb  He;iveu  Itself  that  iii)lnt9  out  an  bereaft«r. 
And  Uitimateu  eternity  to  man. ' 

AddUon:  Cato.  V.  2. 

3.  A  celestial  or  heavenly  being  ;  a  deity. 

"Ood  douhtlesa  can  govern  this  machine  he  could 
create,  by  mure  dircrt  mid  eaiy  uiethmlH  thun  emiiluy- 
iug  these  HubMurvieut  dii)inUi^."~Cheyii«. 

4.  One  of  the  deities  of  a  polytheistic  re- 
ligiun. 

"  Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  poda"       Prior 

5.  A  supernatural  or  awe-inspiring  power, 
influence,  quality,  orviitue. 

"Tbey  8ay  there  1b  dn'inUy  In  odd  numbera."— 
Sh'ihesp. :  Merry  Wivei.  v.  I. 

G.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"  But  to  have  dimtiity  preached  there  I  did  you  ever 
drL-»m  of  such  a  thiug  ?  "Sliakeitp. :  I'erictea,  Iv.  6. 

II.  Tfi€ol. :  The  science  of  divine  tliing.-i.  that 
is,  of  those  things  which  concern  and  declare 
the  nature  and  character  of  God  and  of  Uis 
government,  the  duties  of  man  and  the  way  of 
salvation  ;  theolngy. 

H  For  the  dilference  between  divinity  and 
deity,  see  Deity. 

divinity  hall,  s.  Tlie  name  sometimes 
given,  especially  in  Scotland,  to  the  theological 
dejiartnieut  of  a  university,  or  to  a  theological 
college. 

*  div'-i-nize,  v.t.  fEng.  divin(e) ; -ize.]  To 
make  divine  ;  to  treat  as  divine. 

"The  predestinarian  doctora  liave  UiHnized  cmelty, 
wTfath.  fur>',  &c."—liatmay  :  JVat,  <t  Jtev.  lielijfion,  ^t. 

ii.,  p.  4uL 

*  di-vi'^e,  v.t.  [O.  Ft.  diviser,  deviser,  from 
Lat,  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  =  to  divide.] 
To  divide. 

"Tbia  buk  .  .  ,  In  seven  partes  dirisri  es," 

ffampole :  Pricke  of  ContcU-wx,  MS. 

*di-vi'se,  s.  [Lat.  divisus  =  divided,  pa,  par, 
oi divwo.]  A  term  apjilied  to  land,  as  pro- 
perly denoting  a  bouudaiy  by  which  it  ia 
divided  from  the  property  of  others. 

"fJif  the  dirisis.  nieltbis  and  merrhia  ar  notnainit 
and  expreintt  in  thesummoundis,  and  li-tterisof  per- 
aml'ulatioun,  the  process  ia  of  uaue  avaU." — Bal/our: 
Pract.,  p.  438. 

di-vis'-l,  ad».     [Ital.] 

Mwiic:  A  direction  that  instruments  play- 
ing from  one  line  ot  music  are  to  separate  and 

divisi  „   o 


3^iiii^^ 


pky  in  two  parts.  The  reunion  of  the  part* 
into  unison  is  directed  by  the  words  «  due. 
(Stai'iier  £  Barrett.) 

di-vif-i-bil'-i-ty,  s,  [Fr.  ditnsibiUte,  from 
Lat.  divisibUis,  from  divisits,  pa.  par.  of  dlrido 
=  to  divide  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being 
divisible  or  capable  of  division  ;  the  property 
of  being  capable  of  being  separated  or  divided 
into  an  intjnite  number  of  ])arts. 

"The  most  jialpable  absurdities  will  press  the  aa. 
serters  of  tntiiiite  divisibility."  —  Olanmll :  ficepsit 
Scic'ifi/lcn.  L-h.  v. 

di-vi^'-i-We,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  divisibUis,  from 
divtiU^,  pa.  par.  of  divido.] 

A-  As  ad}. :    Cajiable  of  being  divided  or 
separated  into  parts  ;  separable. 

"  When  we  frame  iu  our  minds  any  notitm  of  matter, 
we  conceive  uoUiing  else  but  extension  and  tmlk, 
\thich  is  impeneti-able,  or  divisible  and  passive."— 
Dciitle'i :  tiernwiis. 

*  B.  -'Is  suhst. :  A  body  or  substance  capable 
of  division  or  sepamtion  into  parts. 

"The  C(im|ioBiti(.n  of  bodies,  whether  it  be  of  diut- 
f!i!ilcs  or  indivisibles." — GlnuvUl:  ticepsii  Hcienti^Ot 
cb.  V. 

t  di-vis'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  divisible; 
-7?r.?s.]  The  quality  of  being  divisible  ;  divisi- 
bility. 

"Some  of  whose  fruits  T  can  yet  show  yon,  wbicb 
were  m.ide  upon  the  account  of  llie  difixH.limeiu  of 
nitre  iuto  Qxed  aud  volatilu  i>arts." — Boyle:  Works, 
L  ;iT.;. 

*  di-vi^'-i-W^,  adv.     [Eng.  divisib(le):  -iy.j 

In  a  divisible  manner. 

"  Besides  Ixrtly  which  ifl  impenetrably  and  divUiblp 
extouded." — CuUtoorth  :  Inteli.  ."-ysten,  p.  824. 

di-vi'-sion,   •  de-vy-si-oun.    *di-vi-8i- 

onn,  5.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  dlinsioji;  Purt.  divisuo; 
Ital.  dinAon*:,  fr<»in  Lat.  divisio  =  a  dividing, 
a  division,  from  divisus,  pa.  par.  of  divido  = 
to  divide  (q.v.).J 


bfiil,  b^p';  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9911,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-olan.  -tlan  -  shan.   -tion,  -slon  ==  shun ;  -tion,  ~$lon  =  zhun.   -ciou^,  -tlous,  -slons  =  slius*   -ble»  -dle»  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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div  isional— divoroe 


L  Ordinarjf  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Tlieact  of  dividingor separating  into  parts. 

(2)  Tli«  a(!t  of  Khariiig  or  distributing ;  dis- 
tribution, j»artition. 

••  with  trniuiire  tufuted  and  trliimphRiit  srwlla, 
Wliu8«  Just  dittitioii  cruwiifd  tli«  Buldti^r  h  tolls," 
Popt) :  Jiom^rs  HUid,  i  tB(l,  4S1. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  aa  IJ.  2. 

(4)  That  wliicli  divides  or  separates ;  that 
wliicli  keeps  any  two  or  more  things  apart ;  a 
partition. 

(5)  The  stat*  of  being  divide<i  or  separated  ; 
separation. 

"  To  miike  a  divition  betwixt  the  wttteP8."— 3  Baira*, 

(fl)  A  separate  or  distinct  part,  section,  or 
S^Mient  of  any  body. 
•(7)  A  fraction. 

"  Th«  division  of  the  twentieth  |if4rt 
Of  one  i)oor  scruple." 

Shakiiip. :  Merchant  of  Vmiee.  Iv.  L 

(8)  A  separate  body  of  men.     [11.  tJ.  8.1 

"Acoordtng  to  their  dioisioru  by  their  tribes."— 
Stij^xi  -23. 

(9)  *A  distinct  aeet  or  body  of  nuni  ;  an 
opposed  party. 

"  His  place  was  between  the  hostile  dirHMoni  of  the 
comtnuniiy'—A/acaulay:  Hist.  Kng..  ch.  iL 

(10)  A  distinct  or  separate  portion,  branch, 
or  ht^idin^  <if  a  subject,  discourse,  &o. 

"  Id  the  dirition$  I  have  made.  1  have  end«ftToured, 
the  bcnt  I  could,  to  govern  myBell  by  the  diversity  of 
matter,"— y-wcAe. 

(11)  A  distinct  or  separate  speciejt,  class, 
variety,  or  kind. 

"In  the  divisione  of  each  several  crlmt*." 

Shiikesp. :  Macbeth,  t».  S. 

(12)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"  Tliey  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  Mvitlian,"~Ma- 
eauiiiy  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(13)  A  distinction  or  difference. 

"  I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy 
people."— £Jroii.  viii.  M. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  difference  or  disagreement  In  opinion  ; 
discord,  disunion,  variance. 


*  (2)  Methodical  arrangement,  disposition. 

"  The  divijion  of  a  battle."— SAaA«(p. :  OthOU}.  I  L 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Art^h. :  A  separate  part  of  an  order.  The 
general  division  of  an  order  being  into  two 
parts,  namely,  the  cobmm  and  entablature, 
hie  colnmu  is  subdivided  into  three  unequal 
parts — \iz.,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 
The  entablature  consists  also  of  three  unequal 
parts— which  are  the  architrave,  the  frieze, 
and  the  cornice..  Each  of  these  divisions  con- 
sists of  several  smaller  parts,  wliich  by  their 
variety  and  peculiarity  distinguish  the  orders 
from  each  otlier.    (WeaU.) 

2.  Arith. :  The  operation  of  finding  from 
two  quantities  a  third  which  when  multiplied 
by  the  tirst  shall  produce  the  second.  The 
first  is  called  the  Divisor,  the  second  the 
Dividend,  and  the  third  the  Quotient.  (See 
these  words.)  The  act  or  process  of  dividing 
any  number  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

3.  Logic:  The  separation  or  dividing  of  a 
genus  into  its  constituent  species. 

4.  Music:  An  elaborate  variation  for  voices 
or  instruments  upon  a  single  theme  ;  a  course 
of  notes  so  connected  that  they  form  one 
series.  Divisions  for  the  voice  are  intended 
to  be  sung  in  one  breath  to  one  syllable.  The 
performance  of  this  style  of  music  is  called 
running  a  division.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

"Our  tongTie  will  run  dirUioni  In  a  tune,  not  misa- 
Ing  a  note,  even  when  our  thoughts  are  totally  engaged 
•lee  w  here. " — Glanvilt. 

5.  Farl.f  S:c. :  The  separation  or  dividing  of 
members  of  a  legislative  assembly  or  body, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  votes  for 
and  against  any  proposition. 

6.  Mil. :  Properly,  a  body  or  number  of 
men,  usually  three  britrades,  und^r  the  com- 
mand of  a  genera!  officer;  but  also  applied 
loosely  to  smaller  l>odits  under  a  single  com- 
mand, as  a  brigade,  a  squadron,  &c. 

7.  Naval :  A  portion  of  a  fleet  or  a  number 
of  vessels  under  one  command. 

8.  Police:  A  distinct  body  of  police  to 
which  certain  fixed  districts  are  assigned. 

9.  L^v :  A  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature. 

10.  BioL :  A  group  forming  part  of  a  still 
larger  group  of  genera  or  families. 


dlvlston  plate,  ?.  The  disc  or  wheel 
in  tlie  gear-cutting  latlie,  which  Is  pierced 
with  various  circular  systems  of  holes  ;  eaidi 
tircle  represents  the  divisions  of  a  circuui- 
fcicncc  into  a  given  number  of  parts. 

di-vf'-^lon-al,  a.     (Eng.  division  ;  -al.] 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  division  or  separation; 
dividing ;  forming  or  noting  division  :  as,  A 
divisional  line. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  distin<:t  division,  branch, 
or  district :  aa,  A  divisional  court. 

tdi-vi'-sion-ar-S^,  *•  i^-  divisionnain.] 
The  same  as  DivimoHAi.  (q.v.). 

*dI-Vi''^On-ate,  v.t.  [Eng,  division;  -ote.) 
To  divide. 

"  ^'<'ii  must  divUlonaU  your  point."— Sidri^  :  H'an- 
Head  PUijf,  p.  C22. 

•  di-vi'-^lon-er,  s.   lEng.  rfirision; -<r.]   One 

wlio  miikes  division  or  distribution  ;  a  sharer, 
a  distril)uter, 

"The  dlTfigionrr,  which  wan  Freeman  the  leiiatlou, 
and  the  other  prleHta.  thought  tliiit  1  knew  notdinu  '-f 
the  gmiid  prejuiiit."— .V/if?(to«  ■  MiracUt  of  An(Khri*f 
(1616),  II.  IBI. 

di-vi^'-it.  *  di-ui^'-it,  po.  par.    [Devise,  v.] 

1.  Appointed. 

"The  lordis  diuixlt  on  the  necretn  coiinsale  with  the 
<tuenie  grace,  to  directe  all  muteris."— .ilcd  Jat.  P., 
1624  (ed.  1H14),  p.  245. 

2,  Tlie  same  as  Deviskd  (q.v.). 

"Anil  that  honest  writingia  in  this  mater  be  diititit 
and  send  [sent]  to  the  liing  of  Fn\nce  and  the  said 
titike.-—AcUJ(U.  r..  1624  (cd.  Ihl4),  p,  'Jb6. 

"  di-^^'-ive,  a.  [Lat  divts(us),  i)a.  par.  of 
divido  =  to  divide,  and  Eng.  atlj.  suff.  -ive ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  divisivo.] 

1.  Lit. :  Forming  or  noting  division  or  dis- 
tribution ;  distributive. 

'■  The  Hebrews  want  those  numbers  which  the  gram- 
marians call  dintributive  or  dipisire.  tenii,  quAieml, 
quini,  seni.  seutiiii,  &c.,  which  they  mostwbat  supply 
by  repetition.  —S/ede:  On  Dan.,  p.  12. 

2.  Fig.  :  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  divi- 
sion, difference,  or  discord. 

"The  remonstrance  wae  condemned  as  diHsine.  tac- 
tions, and  BcaDdaloUB." — Burnet:  Biaiory  of  hit  Own 
Timc- 

•  di-vij'-ive-lS^,    adv.     [Eng.   dixnsive ;   -ly.'\ 

So    as     to    cause    division,    separation,    or 
difference. 

•  di-vi^'-ive-ness,  «.    [Eng.  divisive ;  -n««.) 

A  tendency  to  division  or  separation. 

"So  invincible  Is  man's  tendency  to  unite,  with  all 
the  invincible  diritiveneu  he  has.  —Carli/le:  fYench 
Jitrooluiion,  pt  lii-,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  L 

di-vif'-or,  s.    [Lat.] 

Aritk. :  That  number  by  which  a  dividend 
is  divided  ;  the  number  which  shows  into 
how  many  larts  the  dividend  is  to  be  divided. 
[Dividend,  A.  II.  1  ;  Division  II.  2.] 

di-v6r'9e,  *  de-vorse,  *  di~ verse,  s.  [Fr., 
from  lAt.  divortium  =  a  separating,  a  divorce, 
from  divorto  (diverto)  —  to  turn  away,  to 
separate  :  di  =  dis  ~  away,  apart,  and  vorto 
(verto)  =  to  turn  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  divordo ;  Ital. 
divorzioJ] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  separation,  disuniting,  or  disimion  of 
things  closely  connected  or  united. 

"To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league." 
S?iak€tp. :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

(2)  That  which  causes  a  separation  or  dis- 
union. 

"  As  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Hake  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven." 

SKaktisji.  :  Benry  VIU..  li.  L 

n.  Technically : 
1.  Law: 

(1)  The  partial  or  total  dissolution  of  a  mar- 
riage previously  contracted.  In  the  former 
case  this  dissolution  pro<'eeils  no  further  than 
the  judicial  separation  of  the  parties  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  marriage  itself  comes  to  an  end. 

(2)  In  the  United  States  the  laws  concerning 
divorce  difier  in  the  different  states.  In  South 
Carolina,  for  instance,  divorce  was  atone  time 
entirely  unknown.  In  others  of  the  states,  at 
the  present  time,  it  is  granted  on  very  slight 
grounds.  In  most  of  the  states  adultery,  deser- 
tion, or  ill-trea.tment  are  regarded  as  good 
causes  for  divorce  ;  in  some  of  them  drunken- 
ness, imprisonment,  and  even  iucompatiibility 


of  t4;mper  are  regarded  as  nufliciunt  reu^oiui  for 
grannug  a  divurce.  There  is  in  the  Unit^.-'l 
KUtteH  uo  ecclesiastical  ur  tfpecially  cuiuititut'"l 
mutriuiouiul  court,  hence  the  civil  courts  ha^*- 
juribdiction  in  divurce  ca^eH,  though  there  may 
be  an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Courts  from  (ttat« 
court  decision. 

In  England  the  power  of  gnititiog  divon> 
was  formerly  c<jntined  tu  the  lluut»e  of  Lordr^, 
divurce  being  of  two  degrees,  from  board  and 
bed,  and  from  the  marriage  bond.  In  1858  a 
Court  for  I^ivorce  und  Matrimonial  Causeti 
wait  established.  A  husband  may  now  obtain 
divorce  by  i)rovirig  adultery  against  his  wife, 
and  a  wife  for  bigamy,  aggnivat<*d  adultery, 
and  desertion  for  more  than  two  yearn.  But 
there  must  be  no  collusion  between  husband 
and  wile  when  one  of  tliem  seeks  a  divorce. 

[^CO-KKSroNDENT.] 

2.  Uistoi-y: 

(1)  Anumg  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity: 
Tlie  Sjiart-ans  rarely  divorced  their  wives  ;  the 
Athenians  and  other  Greeks  did  so  often  for 
trivial  causes.  It  has  been  stated  that 
divorce  scarcely  if  at  all  existed  during  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history  ;  in  the  later 
jieriod  of  the  republic,  and  yet  more  under 
the  emi>ire,  it  was  extensively  iiracUsed,  the 
power  of  divorce,  and  that  for  trivial  causes, 
being  vested  in  the  wife  as  well  as  the  hus- 
band. 

(2)  Avwng  the  Jews :  The  enactment  of  th* 
Mosaic  law  was  the  following  :  "  When  a  maa 
hath  taken  a  wife,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
she  tiiid  no  lavi'r  in  Itis  eyeN  because  he  bath 
found  some  uncleanness  in  her,  then  let  him 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  the  house" 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1).  Here,  it  will  be  perceived, 
impurity  is  the  only  assigned  cause  for  such 
divorce.  The  woman  sent  away  might  many 
another  man,  but  if  he,  too,  divorced  her,  it 
was  not  pennitted  her  Hi-st  husband  to  take 
her  again.  The  word  "uncleanness"  in  the 
jiassage  now  quoted  is  a  free  translation ;  the 
Hebrew  words  mean  literally  "  the  nakedness 
of  a  thing."  The  exact  import  of  this  expres- 
sion was  sharply  contested  in  the  immediately 
pre-Christian  times,  the  school  of  Hillel  giving 
it  a  geneial  meaning,  and  tiblding  that  a  man 
might  divorce  his  wife  for  the  most  trivial 
cause  ;  while  that  of  Shammai  considered  that 
the  doubtful  phrase  signified  adultery,  for 
which  therefore  alone  a  man  could  put  away 
his  wife. 

(3)  A-mong  the  Christian  nations  :  Our  Lord, 
replying  to  a  question  put  to  Him  by  the 
Pharisees,  laid  down  the  principle,  whoever 
put  away  liis  wife  for  any  cause  except  fomi- 
cAtion  (which  we  should  now  call  adultery) 
and  should  marry  another,  committed  adul- 
tery, as  did  any  man  who  married  the  divorced 
wife  (Matt.  xix.  3-9).  Wherever  Christianity 
jirevailed  this  tended  to  become  the  law,  and 
when,  in  a-D.  1210,  Pope  Innocent  III.  ele- 
vated marriage  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  claimed  that  it  fell 
solely  under  their  jurisdiction.  They,  as  a 
rule,  carried  out  tlie  law  of  Christ,  but  la 
exceptional  cases  granted  dispensations  at  a 
han<ls"me  i>ecuniary  price  for  tiie  dissolation 
of  marriage. 

(4)  Among  the  Mohammedans:  By  the  laws 
of  the  Koran,  a  Mussulman  may  dissolve  the 
marriage  union  by  saying  to  his  wife  three 
times,  *'  Thou  art  divorced." 

(5)  Among  the  modern  Ethnie  nations :  Among 
the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  &c.,  divorce  may 
be  practised  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 

di-v6r'5e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Divorce,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  WliosoeveT  shall  marry  her  that  ie  Ji'."-/rsed  oosl- 
mitteth  adultery."— Jtfatf.  v,  32. 

•  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  separate  or  disunite  things  closely 
united  ;  to  force  asunder. 

"  So  seemed  her  youthful  soul  not  eaaly  fbrced. 
Or  from  so  fair,  so  sweet  a  seat  dicorctrf." 

Waller :  Thyrsii,  Galafea.  83,  »(, 

(2)  To  take  or  put  away  ;  to  remove. 

"  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  toy  bearL" 
ShaJtesp. :  /:ichard  //.,  v.  4 

(3)  To  separate,  to  disconnect. 

"  Were  it  consonant  unto  reason  to  divorce  these  two 
sentences,  the  former  of  wtiicb  di)th  show  how  the 
latter  is  restrained,  and,  not  marking  the  former,  to 
Ctiuelude  by  the  latter  of  them  y^Hooker. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pit, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute*  oub.  oiire,  ^nite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   79,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a.     qn  =  kw. 


dlvorceable  -  do 
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H.  Law  :  To  dissolve  the  bonds  of  marriage 
bttween  ;  to  eeparate  or  remove  from  the  con- 
dition of  man  and  wife. 

"  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  divorced  ;  to  obtain  a 
divorce. 

"  Divorcing  from  the  Cfanrcb  to  wed  the  daine.' 
Dryden  :  Hind  £  Panther,  Ui.  205. 

•di-v6r'9e-a-ble.  "dl-vor-ci-ble,  u. 

[Eng.   divorce ;   -ahh.]    That  may  or  can  be 
divorced. 

"  It  can  be  do  huiiuut  Boclety,  and  90  Dot  without 
TVABOutUvorciblf." — Miltiyii:  Colaiterion. 

dX-Tor'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Divorce,  v.\ 

•^-vdr-^ee',  s.    [Eng.  divoTc(e);  -ee.]    One 
who  haa  been  divorced  ;  a  divorced  person. 

*di-v6r'9e-less,    n.      [Eng.    div&rce :    -less.] 
That  may  not  be  divorced  or  separated. 

•  ^-vdr'ye-meiit,    "  dy-Torce-ment,  5. 

[Eng.  divorce;  -vient.]    A  divorce;  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  contract. 

'■  Why  did  Hoses  then  command  to  gire  a  writing  of 
divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away  ?  "—Matt.  xlx.  7. 

^-V6r'-9er.  s.     [Eng.  rfiwrc(«);  .67-.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit, :  One  who  procures  or  obtains  a 
divorce. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  or  that  which  causes  or 
produces  separation  or  disunion. 

"  Death  Is  the  violent  estr&nser  of  acqaalntance,  the 
eteni&I  divorcer  ol  TaMTia^e.—Drummond:  Cyprett 
Grovt, 

XL  Bist.  :  One  of  a  sect  who  aupjwrted  the 
granting  of  divorces  from  lesser  grounds  than 
adultery ;  e.g.,  for  incompatibility  of  temper 
or  disposition. 

•di-vdr^'-i-ble,  o.    [Divorceable.] 

'di-vor^'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Divorce,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsL  :  The  act  of  dissolving  the 
marriage  contract ;  a  divorce,  a  dissolution  of 
marriage. 

•  di-vdr9'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  divorc(e);  -ive.] 

1.  Havipg  power  to  produce  or  cause 
divorce. 

"All  the  divorcive  engines  In  heaven  and  earth.  "— 
MUton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  i.,  ch.  viii 

2.  Affording  reason  or  grounds  for  divorce  ; 
deserving  of  divorce. 

"Divorcive  adultery  is  not  limited  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  utmost  act.'  — MUton :  Doctrine  of  Divorce 
bk.  IL.  ch.  xvili. 

3.  Peiiaining  or  relating  to  divorce. 

"  To  that  a  Uttle  patience ;  until  this  flnst  part  have 
amply  discoursed  tiie  grave  and  pious  reasons  o(  this 


div'-ot,  s.  [DrvET.]  A  thin  sod  for  thatchine. 
(Scotch.)  ^ 

"  With  the  right  of  net  and  coble  in  the  water  of 
loch  of  Veolan— teinda,  pajaonage,  and  vicarage— 
annexis.  connexia-right  •jt  jAsturage— fuel,  feat  and 
divot  —Scoti :  }Vat<erUy,  ch.  xlii. 

di-VO'-tO,  adv.     [Ital.] 

Music:  Devoutly,  devotedly;  with  devotion. 
'dl-vour,  s.    [DwouR-l 
•di-vour-y,  s.    [DvvouRiE.] 

•  di-viU'-gate,  •  dy-vul-gate,  v.t.  [Di- 
VDLQATE,  a.]  To  Spread  or  publish  abroad  ; 
to  make  public. 


•  di-viil'-gate,  "  dy-vtU-gate,  o.  [I^at. 
divulgatiis,  pa.  jiar.  of  divulgo  =  to  spread 
abroad,  to  divulge  (q.v.).] 

"The  pope  so  lately  put  down,  the  Gospel  so  clearly 
Mvuigat^:  —Bale  :  Vet  a  Course  (IMa).  (oL  34  b. 

dl-vul'-gat-er,  •  dl-vul-gat-or,  s.    [Eng. 

div\dgat{e) ;  -er,  -or,  ]  One  who  divulges. 
pablishes,  or  makes  public. 

"  To  that  great  promntgater. 
And  neat  dhmlgater. 
Whom  the  citie  admires. 
And  the  suburbs  desires," 

Harry  WhUe't  Humour  (16&91. 

*«U-viU-ga'-tion,    *  de-vnl-ga-tlon,   s. 

[Lat.  dimilgatio.  from  dimdgatus,  pa.  par.  of 
dimilgn  =  to  divulge  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
spreading  or  publishing  abroad  ;  a  divulging. 

"Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  divulgation."— Bp. 
WaU :  ContempL,  hk.\v.  ^ 


di-viil'ge*  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  divulguer,  from  I^t. 
divulgo  =  io  publish  aliroad,  tu  make  comniuii : 
fii  =  (Zi«  =  apart,  and  vulgo  =  to  make  common  ; 
valgus  =  the  common  peo]ile.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  known  or  public ;  to  publish, 
to  reveal  to  the  world,  to  disclose  anything 
previously  unknown  or  secret. 

"  DivuXge  not  such  a  love  as  mine, 
Ah  !  hide  the  mystery  divine." 
Cowper :  Ouion'i  Secrcta  of  Diviiu-  Love  ITr&ns.). 

"2.  To  make  common,  to  communicate  or 
impart. 

"Think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast,  wliii,h  would  not  be 
Co  them  made  common  and  divulged." 

JfUCon  ,   P.  I..  vilL  681-88. 

•3.  To  proclaim,  to  declare  publicly. 

"  This  is  true  glory  and  renown,  when  God. 
Looking  on  the  earth,  with  approbation  marks 
Tlie  Just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven." 
Milton:  P.  I.,  ill.  60-62. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  known  or  public  things  pre- 
viously unknown  or  secret. 
*  2.  To  become  known  or  public. 

"But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  It  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life." 

SJutkesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  L 

dl-viil'ged,  jxi.  par.  or  a.     [Divolqe.] 

*  di-VUl'ge-ment,  s.  [Eng.  dimdge:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  divulging,  imblishing.  or  disclosing 
things  previously  unknown  or  secret. 

di-viilg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  divulg(e);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  divulges,  publishes,  or 
reveals  anything  ;  a  discloser,  a  revealer. 

"  I  think  not  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  so 
much  to  my  reproach,  as  the  odious  divulging  of  them 
did  to  the  infamy  of  the  divulgert/'—King  Charles  : 
Sikon  BatUike. 

di-viilg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Divulge.] 
A-  &  B.  v4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  publishing  or  mak- 
ing known  things  previously  unknown  or 
secret ;  revealing,  disclosing. 

"There  is  no  such  licentious  divulging  of  these 
books.  "—Sf of e     Trialt :    Hampton    Court    Conference 

(1604). 

"  dl-VUl'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  divuUio.  from  di- 
yuhiLS,  pa.  par.  of  divello  =  to  tear  asunder  or 
in  pieces  :  di  =  dis  =  away,  apail,  and  vello 
—  to  tear.]  The  act  of  tearing  away  or 
asunder;  a  rending  asiuider  ;  laceration. 

"There  ia  a  mixture  and  divulsion  or  separation  of 
elements."— i*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  669. 

*  di-vul'-lrive,  a.  [Lat.  divuls(its),  pa.  par. 
of  divello,  and  Eiig.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending 
to  tear  or  pull  asunder  ;  distracting. 

"Away,  therefore,  with  all  the  dUtractive,  yea, 
divu/sive,  thoughts  of  the  world."— B».  Hall:  Remains 
p.  49. 

*di-viil8t',  a.  [Lat.  divuUiis,  pa.  par.  of 
divello.]    Rent  asunder. 

"  Valnes.  syiiewes.  arteries,  why  crnck  yee  not? 
Burst  and  divulst  with  anguish  of  ray  griefe." 
Marston  :  Antonv^  A  Mellida,  I. 

di-Wan;   8.      [DiVAN.] 

dix'-yl-yL  s.     [Ditolvl-ethane.] 

•di-za-ln',  s.  [Fr.]  A  poem  often  decastiches 
or  stanzas,  each  stanza  containing  ten  lines. 

"Strephon    again     began     this    dizain. "  — Sidnev  ■ 

Ar,\tdi'i,  ji.  217.  " 

di'-zen,  *di-sexi,  *dy-syii,  r.(.  [From  the 
same  root  as  distaff  (q.\'.).J 

1.  To  j)repare  flax  on  a  distaff  for  spinning. 

"  I  dysun  a  diataffe,  I  put  the  flax  upon  it  to  spin  "— 
Palsgrure.  *^ 

2.  To  dress. 

"Come  Doll.  Doll,  diten  me."  ~  Beaum  &  Flet  • 
Monsieur  Thomas,  iv.  6. 

3.  To  dress  or  deck  out  gaudily  or  gaily. 

•'Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen; 
For  sure  I  had  dizened  you  out  like  a  queen  " 
,  ^y  «•«>*• 

*dlzz.  V.t.  [Dizzy.]  To  make  dizzy,  con- 
fused, or  confounded. 

"Now  be  [Rozinante]  is  diized  with  the  continual 
circles  of  the  etables.  '~Oayton :  Xotes  on  Don  (iuixote. 

*  diz'-zard,  5.  [Disard,  Dizard]  A  stupid 
fellow,  a  blockhead,  a  fool. 

"Which  mayas  well  begiuen  to  fooles  and  diaards 
as  to  wise  and  well-learned  men,  "—Hati :  Henry  VI J 
(an,  6).  ' 

*  dlZ'-Zard-l^,  n.  [Eng.  di^zard;  -ly.)  Like 
a  dizzard  or  blockhead  ;  foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  Where's  this  prating  ass.  this  ditzardly  fool  t  "— 
WiUon  :  Copter's  Prop!>ecy,  A  l 


d£z'-Z$n,a.    &S.      (DOZKN.] 

1.  A  Dozen.    (Scotch.) 

2.  In  spinning,  used  to  denote  a  certAin 
quantity  of  yam,  which  is  a  sufflcient  daily  task 
for  a  woman ;  amounting  to  a  hank  or  heap, 
i.e.,  a  dozen  of  cuts. 

tdiz'-rfed,  a.     [Eng.  dizzy ;.td.]    Made  dizey 

or  conliised. 

"  When,  dialeel  with  mine  ecstasy. 
Nought  pist,  or  present,  or  to  be, 
Could  I  or  think  on,  bejir,  or  see. ' 
ikott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  ilL    (Introd  ) 

diz'-zi-nes8,  *  dlz-1-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dizzy; 
-npss.]  The  ([uality  or  state  of  being  dizz>*  or 
giddy  ;  giddiness. 

"Fixed  seriousness  heats  the  brain  in  some  to  dl>- 
traction.  luid  causeth  an  acli  tng  and  diixiness  in  sounder 
heMiB.'—aianvUt. 

diz'-zy, 'dys-y,  "dus-l,  *du8-le.  *dus- 

ye,  ft.  tk  s.  [A.S.  dysig  =  foolish,  silly  ;  dij- 
aigian  =  to  be  foolish  or  silly;  cogn.  witb 
Dan.  dosig  —  drowsy  ;  dose  =  to  doze  ;  dos  ~ 
drowsiness  ;  O.  Dut.  duyzigh  =  dizzy  ;  Dut. 
diuzelen  =  to  grow  dizzy ;  O.  H.  Ger.  (u«ic  = 
dull.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  />uW  luve  last  noght  longe." 

Owl  i  Nightingale.  \.tM. 

*2.  Senseless,  mad. 
"Sucked  in  diizy  madness  with  his  draught  * 

Cowper :  Hope.  618. 

3.  Giddy;  having  a  sensation  of  giddinesfc 
or  vertigo  in  the  head. 

"  Alas  I  his  brain  was  dixzy.' 

Drayton  :  Court  of  Fairy, 

i.  Causing  dizziness  or  giddiness. 

"  Now  wound  the  path  Its  diay  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Iv.  41. 

5.  Confusing ;  confused. 

"  The  rumbling  stream, 
Tliat  turns  the  multitude  of  d^ay  wheels. 
Glares  like  a  troubled  sjtirit.  in  its  bed." 

JVordsiPorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vld. 

6.  Giddy,  thoughtless,  reckless,  heedless. 

B.  *A$  subst.  :  A  stupid,  silly,  or  foolish 
person. 

"Irarequiescit  insiuustulti.  thetia,  wTeththe  haftb 
wununge  on  thes  diamn  bosme."— OW  £ng.  Homiiies. 
p.  105. 

*  diz'-zy,  v,L  [Dizzy,  a.]  To  make  dizzj*  or 
giddy  ;  W  confuse,  to  stun,  to  confound. 

•'  To  divide  him  inventorially  would  diay  the  arith- 
metic of  memory."— S7i(i(te(p. ,-  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

diz'-Zjr-ing, pr.  par,,  a.,  &s.    [Dizzy,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See- 
the verb). 

C.  As  stibst.  :  The  act  of  making  dizzy  or 

giddy. 

djig'-ge-t^  dzig'-ge-tai,  s.     [A  Central 

Asian  word.] 

Zool.:  An  animal  (Equus  hemionits)  of  the 
.same  genus  as  the  horse  and  ass,  and  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  latter  animal, 
though  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
ass  is  derived  from  the  On&ger  (Equus  onager)^ 
or  wild  ass  of  the  desert, 

d6(l),  s.    [Ital.] 

Mvsic :  The  first  of  the  syllables  used  for 
the  solfeggio  of  the  scale.     The  note  C,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  was  originally  called  Ut, 
and  is  still  called  so  in  France.     Its  introduc- 
tion dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.    Lo- 
renzo Penna  in  his  Albori  Mvsicale,  1672.  uses 
do  for  ut,  and  si)ea.ks  of  it  as  a  recent  practice 
When  the  sol-fa  syllables,  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  hi 
si,  are  only  used  for  the  actual  notes  C,  D,  E, 
P,  G,  A.  B.  the  method  is  called  the  Fixed  Do, 
But  when   the  sol-fa  syllables  are  used   to 
denote  the  seven  degrees  of  any  scale,  the 
key-note   being  always  do,  regardless  of  its 
actual  pitch,  the  system  is  called  the  Mor. 
able  Do. 

do  (2).  s.  [Read  ditto.  ]  A  contraction  of  Ditto- 
(q.v.). 

do  (3),  5.  [O.  Fr.  do,  pi.  dos,  a  gift,  a  present; 
Lat.  dcnym.]  A  piece  of  bread,  a  luncheoD. 
(Scotch.) 

dd,  *doe,  s.    [Do,  v.]    [ado.] 

1.  What  has  to  be  done  ;  a  deed,  an  act,  & 
duty. 

"  He  has  done  his  doe."  Butler :  Hudibra*. 

2.  Trouble. 

"What  a  deal  of  do  I  have  to  understand  any  part 
of  t'hf^Ta."~Pep$s  :  Diary.  March  31.  ig66- 


,^ — t"—  '  ■  ■•'t^'^^v,  ^-^  I  oi  Loem.  —repys  :  uwry.  Marcn  31.  1G66. 

bffll.  b6^;  p^t,  J<«^1;  oat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hln.  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^%t.  ph  =t 
-otan,  -ttan  =  sb^a.   -tion.  -slon  =  sh&n ;  -tlon,  -jion  =  zhiin.     -clona,  -tlons.  -slous  =  shus.   -We.  -die.  &c.  =  b«I.  4*L 
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3.  A  lm.stl.%  a  tumult,  a  Htir,  a  to-do,  a  fuss. 

"  A  greftt  (ienl  of  do  and  formality  lo  ohou«iiig  "i  the 
«ouiicQ  (Uiil  oflicera."— /*epy«;  Oiary.  April  H.  1008. 

4.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud.    (Slang.) 

"  I  thought  It  wiM  Ik  do  to  get  me  out  of  the  hooae." 
—IHcken*  :  Sktlcfut  by  liaz;  Ttut  troker'a  Man. 

dd(l). '  doe,  'don,  *  done, '  donne,  •  doon, 

v.t.  &  i.  (pt  t.  "did':,  did,  "ilude;  pa.  par. 
''don,  done,  "doon,  "do,  *  i-do,  •  i-don,  "  i- 
done,  '  i-doon,  *  ydon).  [A. 8.  din.  pt.  t.  dyd£, 
pa.  par.  gtddii ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  dmn,  pt.  t. 
deixl^  pa.  par,  gedaan;  O.  8.  d6n,  du6n,  duan, 
dodn,  pt.  t.  dede,  pii.  par.  giduan ;  O.  Fries. 
dtia,pt.  i.dede,  pa.  par  gfdan,  ged^n;  O.  H. 
Ger.  tdn,  loan,  trian.  M.  H.  Gcr.  tuoii,  duon; 
Ger.  //tun  •  Gr.  TtflTj/ii  {tithemi)=\.o  set,  place  ; 
Baiisc  dkd-to  place,  put.  (Nfowf.)  The  past 
tense  d'ui  (qv.)  is  the  only  reinainiiiK  instance 
of  the  old  nirlliod  of  forming  the  preterite 
by  reduplication.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  execute,  to  perform,  to  carry  oat  or 
complete. 

"  Do  tlili.  and  he  doeth  tt'— Matt.  vill.  %. 

2.  To  execute,  to  discharge,  to  fulfil. 

"Therefore  shnU  ye  keep  my  oouimaodmenta,  and 
do  them."— Lev.  xxlf.  31. 

3.  To  practise,  to  act  habitually. 

"To  him  that  knoweth  to  tto  good,  and  do«th  It  not. 
to  him  It  is  »ia.'—Jame»  Iv.  17. 

4.  To  perform  to  another. 

"PlndaruB  1b  come 
To  do  you  BHlutatloQ  from  hl»  mnater." 

Shnkctp.  ■  JuUm  Caiar,  It.  1 

5.  To  do  or  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt 
of  anotlier. 

*  6.  To  convey,  to  tranauiit. 

"  Do  a  fair  meaoiwe  to  hia  kingly  eATS." 

Shakeip. :  Troilta  i  Cresaida,  L  8. 

7,  To  achieve. 

"  He  hath  nothing  dont.  who  dotii  not  all," 

Daniel:  CivU  Warn. 

8-  To  effect,  to  accomplish. 

"  His  qm^en.  nritwithatAndingahe  had  presented  htm 
with  (livers  chilchen.  and  with  a  crown  alflo.  thuuch 
he  would  not  acknowledge  It,  could  donotliing  with 
him." — Siicon. 

9.  To  finish,  to  end. 

'■  Ala  tlte  ala  the  mea  waa  done," 

8epj/n3affe$,  8.362. 

10.  To  bring  to  an  end,  to  put  an  end  to,  to 
destroy. 

"  Mi  lol  es  don  enerUk  dela  ' 

Curior  Mundi,  20.81d. 

*  II.  To  exert,  to  put  forth,  to  make  use  of. 

*'i>o  thy  diligence  to  come  quickly  tome.* — Timothy 
Iv.  9. 

*  12.  To  bestow,  to  confer. 

"  Therefore  when  thou  daett  thine  aluu,  do  not 
Bonnd  a  trumi>et  before  thee"— Matt.  vl.  2> 

*  13.  To  satisfy,  to  fulfil,  to  discharge. 

"The  jury  prayed  of  the  aenate  a  guard,  that  they 
mightf/o  their  conacieucea." — Bacon, 

*  14.  To  cause,  to  proiluce  as  a  result  or  effect. 

"Then  sholde  don  hla  leman abame." 

Havelok,  1.191 

*  16.    To  make,  to  construct. 

"  Qner  Abram  la  bigging  dede." 

Oenetit  i  Esodat,  791. 

*  16,  To  place,  to  put 

"That  com  me  (i«eh  Into  gemer." — OldSng,  BomUiet, 

*  17.  To  place  or  cause  to  become  in  any 
gtate  or  condition. 

**  Wliy,  Warwick,  who  ahonld  do  the  duke  to  death  T" 
Shaknp.  :  2  Benrj/  )'/.,  UL  2. 

*  18.  To  cause. 

"Haue  on  him  routh, 
For  Qodde'a  loue,  and  doeth  him  iiat  die." 

Chaucer :  TroiUu,  111 

19.  To  transact,  perform,  or  execute  by  way 
of  business. 

■•  What  have  we  to  do  with  theef  "— jl/oft  vUL  O. 

20.  To  prepare,  to  cook. 

21.  To  defeat,  to  foil,  to  outdo. 

*'  I  have  don«  the  Jew  and  am  in  good  health." — 
Richard  Hujnphreys. 

22.  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  swindle,  to 
boax,  to  get  the  better  of.    {Slang.) 

23.  To  explore,  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
sights  of  interest  in :  as.  To  do  France  or 
Germany. 

24.  Used  as  a  substitute  for  a  preceding 
verb,  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  The  ymsge  he  weddede  with  a  ring,  ba  man  doth 
hia  wyt.'—St.  Edmund  Confcuor,  SB. 

*  B.  Reflex.  :  To  place,  to  put. 

*  Anon  ao  lie  dude  him  on  the  weL"       St.  Svithtn,  119. 
C.  Intransitive  ; 
L  Absolutely : 
L  To  act,  to  execute,  or  carrj-  out  any  act. 

"Ala  hia  men  duden  awa  the  king  hehte." 

Layamon,  1.  4& 
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2.  To  behave,  to  conduct  oueaelf. 

"  Every  subject  ought  to  obey  oa  he  would  deatre  to 
be  oheyod.  accorrlluti  to  the  maxim  of  doing  aa  we 
wuuld  be  done  hy.'—TeinpU. 

3.  To  manage,  to  shift,  to  contrive. 

"How  shall  wo  do  for  money  fur  these  wara?** 

Hhake^p. :  Richard  //.,  IL  J. 

4.  To  leave  off;  to  cease  to  be  concerned 

with. 

"Having  done  with  such  amoaemeata,  we  give  op 
what  we  cannot  Haown.'— Pope. 

6.  To  deal,  to  be  concerned. 

"  When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee^ 
A  thousand  croMea  ke«ii  them  from  thy  aid. 

Shake$p.-   Wape  (/iucroce,  Bll.  911 

6.  To  fare ;  to  be  in  a  state  with  regard  to 
health.    [Do  (-2),  v.] 

■■  Good  woman,  how  doil  thonrShakeip.  :  Merry 
K'loet.  i.  4. 

7.  To  make  an  end,  to  conclude.  (Only  used 
in  the  past  participle.) 

"You  may  ramble  a  w  liole  day.  and  every  momt-nt 
discover  eomethlng  new;  hut  w)»cn  you  have  d'/ne. 
yon  will  have  but  a  confuaed  notion  of  the  place."— 
Spectator. 

8.  It  is  used  a.s  a  anbatituto  for  a  preceding 
verb,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

"  Wheruptm  the  world  mote  atonde. 
And  bath  done  sithen  It  began." 

Oower,  L  42. 

9.  It  is  nsed  in  the  imperative  to  convey  an 
earnest  entreaty,  request,  or  command. 

TT.  As  an  auxiHary  : 

1,  As  a  simple  auxiliary. 

"  O  thou  that  dott  thy  happy  couim  prepare. 
With  pure  Ubationa  and  with  solenm  prayer  r 

Pope  :  Homer  t  Odyueu.  xv.  2&2,  283. 

2.  Expressing  an  earnest  request  or  com- 
mand. 

"  If  thou  hast  loat  thy  land,  do  not  alao  lose  Uiy 
oonataney ;  and  if  thou  must  die  a  little  soooer.  yet  do 
not  die  Impatiently."— ray  tor  .-  Rule  qf  Living  Eoly. 

H  In  Special  phrases  : 

*  (1)  To  do  at:  To  make  an  impression  on  ; 
to  take  effect  on. 

"  3cboe  was  ten  foot  thik  within  the  wallls  of  cutted 
rleles  of  oak.  ao  that  no  cannon  could  doe  at  her." - 
Pitscoftie :  Cron.,  p.  267. 

(2)  To  do  away  :  To  do  away  with  : 

(a)  To  put  away ;  to  put  out  of  sight  or  mind. 

"  Do  awei  thl  maumetee." 

Joneph  of  Arimathea,  XOa. 

(6)  To  make  away  with,  to  kill. 

"The  emperor,  who  rather  than  to  becom  captif  to 
the  base  Tartar  burnt  hia  caatle  and  did  awayhxiascM, 
hla  thirty  wives,  and  children,"— ^o«wrt  .■  Lettert  (I650f, 

(3)  To  do  for: 

(a)  To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to  or  adapted  for. 
(h)  To  ruin,  to  settle,    (Slang.) 

(c)  To  attend  to  or  on  ;  to  provide  oract  for. 

*  (4)  To  do  of:  To  put  off,  to  lay  aside,  to 
doff(q.v.). 

"  Do  of  the  ahoon  of  thl  ieat.'—Wycliffe:  Deedi*. 
vU.  S3.    {Purvey.) 

*  (5)  To  do  on :  To  put  or  place  on,  to  don 

"  Oure  louerdes  cartel  be  dude  on. 

Life  of  Pilate.  168. 

•(6)  To  do  one  right,  or  reason  (Fr.  Faire 
raison)  :  To  pledge  a  person  in  drinking. 

"  Do  me  rigfit. 
And  dub  me  knight." 

Shakesp. :  2  Eenry  IV.^  v.  a. 

*  (7)  To  do  out :  To  put  out. 

"  Of  hia  abbey  be  dude  him  out."       St.  /hinttan,  99. 

*  (8)   To  do  up  : 

*(a)  To  raise,  to  open.    [Dap.] 

"  Vp  heo  duden  heors  caatlea  yaten.* 

Layamon.  L  72. 

(b)  To  make  or  tie  up  into  a  parcel ;  to  put 
up. 

(c)  To  tire  out,  to  exliaust. 

(9)  To  do  over : 

(a)  To  do  or  perform  a  second  time  ;  to 
repeat. 

(&)  To  cover  with  a  coating;  to  smear  or 
paint  over. 

(10)  *Todo  to  death,  *  To  do  to  dede,  *  To  do 
to  die:  To  put  to  or  cause  to  be  put  to  death  ; 
to  kill. 

"  0  Warwick,  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet 

rly  as  hia  soul's  redem 

llfford  d-ine  ta  death,' 
S?Mkeip.  :  a  Henry  VI.,  iL  L 


Which  held  thee  dearly  as  hia  soul's  redemptiofll. 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  d-me  ta  death," 


(11)  To  do  with 

(a)  To  have  business  or  concern  with  ;  to  be 
concerned :  as,  To  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
person. 

(b)  To  dispose  of,  to  employ :  as,  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  myself. 

(12)  To-do :  Bustle,  confusion,  fuss,  ado. 


(13)  To  have  (or  be)  done  with  a  person  or 
thing :  To  ceaHe  to  have  any  interest,  coDcem, 
or  transactions  with. 

(14)  l^'ell-tO'do,  a.:  Well  off;  In  good  cir- 
cumstaneta  ;  prosperous  in  worldly  mattera, 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  do  aud  to 
make^  see  Make. 

dd  (2).  *  dow,  •  dugh-en,  v.t.  &  i.    JA.8.  du- 
•jan  =  to  be  worth  ;  (j.  Fris.  duga  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
iugan ;  Icel.  duga  ;  O.  Sw.  dught,  dogha  ;  8w. 
duga;  Dan.  due;  Ger.  dogen.] 
*A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  behove,  to  befit,  to  become. 

"  Blburiede  hln,  aa  bit  dfh  miLrttr  and  cwen  for  la 
donnei."  Lrgi-nd  qf  St.  Katherin^.  2,«7. 

2.  To  avail,  to  be  of  use  or  benefit  to,  to 
advantage. 

"  What  doues  me  the  de<1n.yn.  other  dcflpit  make?' 
Early  Eng.  AlUt.  Poem* ;  Patienu,  V>. 

B.  Intransitive : 
•1.  To  be  worth, 

**  AI  he  solde  that  outh  douthe  [douhie  L" 

B.ivOoJt.  na. 

•  2.  To  be  of  use  or  avail. 

"  On  hini  thu  maiat  the  tretten  yll  la  troythe  degh.' 
—Old  Eng.  Mttcellany,  !>.  U2. 

3.  To  succeed,  to  answer,  to  serve  a  puri'ose 
or  end. 

"  WiU  it  do  weU  T  '-Shaketp  :  Merry  Wi»e*,  U-  ». 

4.  To  suit ;  to  serve  for  or  answer  a  purpose. 

"  Tou  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kln(f* 
and  parllamenta  since  the  conquest ;  and.  if  that  wou  t 
do,  enalleuge  the  crown.' — Collier :  On  DueUlng, 

^  The  use  of  do  in  such  jihraaes  as  "IIow 
do  you  do  ?"  may  perhaps  belong  to  this  verb  ; 
but  more  probably,  "How  do  you  do?"  is  a 
translation  of  O.Pr.  CommeJit  le/aites  vosf 

*  do-little,  s.  k  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  One  wtio  talks  modi  but  does 

little. 

"  Great  talkers  are  commonly  do-Httl€t.''—Bp.  Rich- 
ardatmt  On  the  Old  TeitamerU  (l«&5),  p.  2&L 

B.  As  adj :  Idle,  lazj'. 

"What  woman  wuuld  be  content  with  sucb  ado 
httte  husband?"— A"e»jji«(.-  Trans.  Erasmus  :  PraiM 
i^FoUy.  p.  4&.    (Airiec) 

dd''-^l>,  d6o'-ab,  s.  [Pers.  do  (in  compos.)  = 
two,  and  aub,  db  =  water;  two  waters,  i.«., 
rivers.]  A  name  given  in  India  to  a  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  confluence  of  two 
rivers.  It  is  specially  ajiplied  to  the  tract  of 
country  in  Upper  India  situated  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

*  d6'-a~t>le,  a.  [Eng.  do  ;  -able.]  Possible  to 
be  done ;  feasible. 

**  He  .  .  .  does  whatever  ta  doable  here  and  fflac 
where." — Letters  and  Speeches  qf  Cromwelt,  UL  163. 

doacb,  doagh*  «.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
wear  or  cruive. 

"But  few  of  them  [salmon]  get  above  the  worki 
termed  doachs,  erected  across  the  river,  excepting  in 
vei;  high  floods.' — P.  Tongland:  KirkcudA.  Stntitli 
Ace.  ix,  :i20. 

^  do'-and,  pr.  par.    [Do  (1),  v.] 

do-^'-ta,  5.  [Hind.]  A  kind  of  inferior  spirtt 
sold  in  low  houses  in  many  of  the  Indian  porta 
It  is  often  drugged. 

dolL    8.      [Etym.   doubtful.]      The  razor-fish, 

$<'ien  ensis.    (Scotch.) 

dob'-ber,  s.  [Dap,  r.,  Dip.]  A  float  to  a  fish- 
ing-line.    (Anierimn.) 

dob'-bin,  s.  [A  variant  or  dimin.  of  the  proper 
name  Dob,  Dobb,  these  being  variants  of  Bob, 
Robin,  dimin.  of  Robert.]  A  coniniou  name  for 
a  cait  or  plough  horse;  a  cart  or  plough 
horse. 

dob'-9bick,  «.    [Dabchick.] 

dob'-ee,  5.  [Hind,  dhobi,  dhobee.]  In  the  Eaal 
Indies  a  native  washer-man. 

D6b'-er-ein-er,  prop,  navie.  [The  name  of  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.] 

Dobereiner's  lamp,  s.  An  instrument 
invented  by  Professor  Dobereiner,  in  Jena,  in 
1824,  for  obtaining  light  by  the  projection  of  a 
jet  of  hydrogen  upon  a  piece  of  spong>-  pla- 
tinum. His  self-lighting  lamj*  was  long  in 
favour,  and  known  as  the  Hydrogen-lamp 
(q.v.).  Spongy  platinum  very  readily  absorbs 
gases,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  and,  the 
hydrogen  being  brought  into  close  contact 
with  oxygen  derived  from  the  air,  a  chenii(\il 
union,  accompanied  with  light,  takes  place. 


fite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   air,  marine;   go.  pdt* 
•r.  wore,  wglf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Sfriaau    »,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -kw. 


dobhash— dock 
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4o'-bhd^h«  s.  [Hind,  ditbhashiyat  from  do  = 
two,  and  bhashiya  =  laugimges.]  In  the  East 
Indies,  one  who  Bpeaks  two  laiiguagtis ;  an 
IntBrpietor. 

4db'-ie,  ddb-ble,  $.  [Mseso.  Goth,  daubs  ~ 
deaf,  atupid.] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt,  a  blockhead. 

2.  An  awkward  fellow  ;  a  clown. 

3.  A  spirit. 

"Ho  needed  uot  to  care  for  gbalst  or  barghaist,  devil 
or do'-bie."— Scott:  R'lb  Uoy. 

*doble,  a.  Sl  V,    [Double.] 

*  dob'-ler,    •  dob-el-cr,     *  doub~ler,  s. 

[O.Fr.  douhfier;  Prov.  dobkr,  lioOleir.]     A  large 
plate  or  dish. 

**  A  dyacho  otlier  a  doM&r  tliat  dryglityn  onez  aeraetl. 
£arly  £ng.  AUU.  Poemt ;  Cl&innen,  1.H5. 

*  dob'-let,  s,    [Doublet.) 

dob'-Ule,  s.  [Prob.a  diinin.  from  dob  (q.v.).] 
A  species  of  fresh-water  flsli,  Leuciscus  dobula, 
found  in  Britain.    It  is  allied  to  the  roach. 

*  d6'-'9eilt,  a.  [Lat.  docens,  pr.  par,  of  doceo  = 
to  teach.]     Teaching,  instructing,     [Privat 

DOCENT. 

"  Tbe  Chtircb  ha  It  ia  docent  and  regent,  tie  it  teacbes 
and  ti,'j\vTWi."—Archbjj.  Laud:  AgaLni:  FuUer,  \  »a. 

do-^e'-tsa,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  SoKew  (doked)  —  to  seem, 
to  appear.] 

Ck.  HUt.  :  A  name  applied  to  those  heretics 
in  the  early  nges  of  the  Church  who  maintained 
that  Christ,  during  his  lite  on  earth,  had  not 
a  real  or  natural,  hut  only  an  apparent  ftr 
phantom-like  body.  The  bolder  Docetse  assumed 
the  position  that  Christ  was  bom  without  any 
participation  of  matter;  they  denied  accordingly 
the  resurrection  and  the  iiscent  into  heaven. 
The  milder  schuoi  of  Docette  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  heavenlj-,  instead  of  a 
truly  human  body.  Among  the  Gnostics  and 
Manichaeans  this  opinion  existed  in  its  worst 
type,  and  it  has  l)een  held  since  the  Reforma- 
tion by  a  small  fraction  of  the  Auabaptists. 

t  d6-9e'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  Docet(ce)  ;  -ic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Docetse  ;  held  by  the  Docet*. 

"  Docctlc  tendencies  liave  also  lieen  developed  in 
later  periods  of  the  hiatory  of  the  Cburch."— Wotwiion  ; 
£<xl^j.  DicL 

doch-an-dor'-rooh,  s.  [Gael,  deoch  an 
doruis.)  [DEUCH-iN-DORACH.]  A  stirrup-cup, 
a  parting  cup, 

"  Tou  must  bave  doch-nndorroch^  or  you  will  beirn* 
ftble  to  ixa.ve\.'— Scott :  Heart  of  Mld-Lofhlan.  ch.  xL 

doch  -mit-^,  a.  [Lat.  dochviius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  dochmius  (q.v.). 

doch'-ml-tis,  8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  t6x}i.io% 
(tiochviios).'] 

Pros. :  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  five 
syllables — viz.,  one  short,  two  long,  one  short, 
aud  one  long  :  ^  -  -  ^  -. 

doch'-ter,  *douch-tyr  (ch  silent  or 
guttural),  s.    [Daughter.]    A  daughter. 

"He  rwpndiat  bis  nobil  queue  Agnsia  tbe  kyug  of 
BriioniH  dochtcr." — Bellend. :  Cron.,  fol.  19  a. 

*  dochter  -  dochter,  *  douobtyr  ~ 
douchtyr,  s.    A  grand-daughter. 

•'  In-till  Scotland  to  brhig  that  May.— 
Tbe  douclityr  douvhtyr  of  our  Kyug 
Alysaiidyre  of  gud  meioore. " 

Wj/ntavm,  viii  sa 

docb'-ter-ljr.  *  docb'-ter-lie  (c/t  silent  or 
guttural),  a.  [Daughterly.]  Becomiug  a 
daughter. 

t  d69-i-bn'-i-t^,  s.  [Formed  as  if  from  a  Lat. 
dncibilitas,  from  docibilis  =  docible  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  of  being  docible  or  ready  to 
learn ;  docibleuess,  teachableness. 

d09'-X-ble,  a.  [Lat.  docibilis  =  that  can  learn 
easily,  from  docilis  =  docile  ;  doceo  =  to  teach.] 
[Docile.] 

*  1.  Able  to  be  learned.  (See  example  under 
Docile,  1.) 

2,  Tractable,  docile  ;  easy  to  be  taught  ; 
teady  to  learn. 

*'  Tlie  food  and  entertain meiit  of  their  teiidereat  and 
moat  docible  age," — Mdton:  On  Edticatioit. 

dd9'-i-ble-ness,d.  [Eng.  dodble ;  -ness.] 
Docibility. 

"I  might  enlarge  In  commendation  of  the  noble 
kouud,  na  also  of  tlie  tiociftf^neu  of  dogs  in  general. "— 
Walton  :  Angler,  pL  1.,  cb.  L 

da-5id'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  BokC^iov  (dokidim), 
djmin.  of  SoKo?  (dokos)  ~  a  beam,  a  shaft.] 


Bot :  Agenus  of  Desmidiaceie,  having  single, 
straight,  linear,  elongated  cells,  sumetiines 
attenuated  towards  the  ends,  constricted  at 
tlie  middle,  ends  truncated  ;  segments  utiually 
inllated  at  the  base  ;  vesitdes  either  seatterud 
or  arranged  in  a  single  longitudiual  row.  There 
are  sevei-al  species.     (Griffith  £  Htnfrey.) 

do'-^ile,  or  dd9'-0e,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
docilis^  from  doceo  =  to  teach.] 

1.  Able  to  learn. 

"  Whom  nature  hath  made  docile,  it  Is  ungracious  to 
prohibit  liiiti  from  loarniiig  anything  that  18  docible." 
— Hitcket :  L\fe  qf  WiUiaina,  pt.  L.  p.  '!'&. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  learn  ;  easily  taught. 

*'  The  docile  mind  may  soone  thy  precepts  know 
Aud  hold  them  faithfully." 

Ben  Jomon :  Horace ;  Ara  Poetica. 

%  It  was  sometimes  followed  by  to  : 

"  Soon  docile  to  tbe  seci-et  acts  of  ill, 
"With  smliea  I  cuiUd  betray,  witli  temper  kill." 
Prior:  SAoiruiJi ;  Power. 

3.  {Of  the  lower  animah) :  Tractable,  easily 
managed. 

'•  Dogs  soon  grow  accustomed  to  wbatever  tbey  are 
taught,  aud  being  docile  and  tractable,  are  very  use- 
ful.  —Elha:  Voyage. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  docility, 
tractability,  and  ductility  :  "The  idea  of  sul.»- 
mitting  to  the  direftions  of  another  is  com- 
prehended in  the  signification  of  all  these 
terms  :  docility  marks  the  dis])osition  to  con- 
form our  actions  in  all  jiarticulars  to  the  will 
of  another,  and  lies  altogether  in  the  will ; 
tracfability  and  ductility  are  modes  o(  docility, 
the  fonner  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the  latter 
in  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments: 
docility  is  in  general  applied  to  the  ordinary 
actions  of  the  life,  where  simply  the  will  is 
concerned  ;  tractahility  is  apjilicable  to  points 
of  conduct  in  whi<"h  the  judgment  is  con- 
cerned ;  ductility  to  matters  in  which  the 
character  is  formed  :  a  child  ought  to  be  docile 
with  its  ])arent8  at  all  times  ;  it  ought  to  be 
tractable  when  acting  under  the  direction  of 
its  superiors  ;  it  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe 
good  principles  :  the  want  of  docility  may  spring 
from  a  defect  in  the  disiiosTtion  ;  the  want  of 
tractableness  may  spring  either  from  a  defect  in 
the  temper  or  from  self  conceit ;  the  want  of 
ductility  lies  altogether  in  a  natural  stubborn- 
ness of  character :  docility  being  altogether 
independent  of  the  judgment  is  aitplicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men  ;  trcLctabloiess ami 
ductility  is  applicable  mostly  to  thinking  and 
rational  objects  only,  though  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  inanimate  or  mornl  objects  :  the  ox 
is  a  (torr7c  animal ;  the  humble  aie  tractable; 
youth  is  ductile."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synov.) 

dS-9il'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  docilite,  from  Lat.  docili- 
/as,  from  (/oci^is  =  easily  taught;  doceo  =  tii 
teach.]  Aptness  or  readaness  to  learn  or  to  be 
taught ;  docibleuess. 

*'  But  tact  and  docility  made  no  part  of  tbo  character 
of  Clarendon."— J/«ca(t?ny:  HUt.  Eng.,  cb.  it. 

do9'-i-m3r-9yp    •  do-d-ma-sy,    *  do-cl- 

msi-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  doKti±a<Tla  (dokimasia)  =  a 
trial,  an  essay ;  fioKt/id^to  {dokima::d)  to  try,  to 
essay  ;  66«i/j.os  (dokimQs)=^  tried,  proved.] 

1.  Metal.  :  The  act  or  process  of  assaying 
metals,  or  of  freeing  them  from  foreign  suit- 
stances,  and  ascertaining  tlie  nature  and 
quantity  of  pure  metal  contained  in  any  ore  ; 
metiillurgy. 

2.  Phys. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  determining 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  medicines,  &c. 

do^-i-xnas'-tic,  «.  [Gr.  6oKi^a(m«ds  (doki- 
mastikos)  =  pertaining  to  examination ;  SoKt- 
jua^uj  (dokimazo)  =  to  try,  to  essay.]  Pertaining 
to  the  assaying  of  inotals,  &c. ;    metallurgic;xl. 

"  In  tbe  docim attic  Alt ...  to  determine  proi>ortiona 
with  acciimoy  is  tbe  most  difficult  operation  of  analytic 
cliyiiiistry.  " — Trans,  of  Roy U  Hoc,  XL-i.,  p.  209. 

d09-i-iii6l -o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  6d*«ju,os  (dokimos)= 
tried,  essayed,  and  Adyo?  (logos)  ~  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  treatise  on  metallurgy,  or  the 
art  of  assaying  metals,  &c. 

**  do9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  doceo  =  to  teach.]  Do- 
cility ;  readiness  to  be  taught  or  to  'earn, 

dock  (1),  "  docke,  *  doke,  docken. 
dockin,  «.  [A.S.  docce,  prob.  borrowed  fn-m 
Gael.  (/og'/(a=burdock.  Cf.  Gr.  5avKos,  &avKOf 
(daukos,  daiikon)  =  a  kind  of  parsnip  orcaiTot. 
(Skeat.)] 

Botany  : 

1.  A  common  name  for  various  species  of 
Runiex.  They  are  perennial  herbs,  most  of 
them  being  troublesome  weeds.      The  roots 


are  strong,  stems  erect,  leaves  ntit  hastatt. 
Natural  order,  I'olygonacea;.     iliuMEX.J 

"  Not)iiU£  teems 
But  liateful  ilocks,  rough  tblHtlen,  xeck«iea,  bant 
Losing  both  lieauty  and  utlltty." 

Shakenp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  X 
2.  Malva  sylvestris.  (BrUten  £  IIollaTul.) 
If  In  dock,  out  nettle :  A  singular  phrase 
indicating  unsteadiness  or  inooiistancy,  which 
was  popular  during  a  long  period.  It  alludes 
tn  the  fact  that  the  dock  is  used  to  take  out 
the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

"  Now  then  that  we  bee  nrjt.  all  our  life  long,  thai 
o£f  and  on,  fast  or  looae,  in  dncke,  out  nettle,  and  in 
nettle.  i>ut  ducke,  It  will  ti-bure  u»  ou«e  mure  yet  to 
looki!  l-acK,"— Bu/iop  Andrewct :  Hermorm  (fbL),  fi  SBU 
(Si area. ) 

dock  bistort,  a, 

Bot. :  Polygonum,  "bi^rta.  {Britten  dk  Hoi- 
land.) 

dock-cress,  s. 

Bot.  :  LupsavxL  ctmimunis.  Pratt  calls  Ife 
Succory  Duck-cress.    (Britten  d:  Holland.) 

^  (1)  Fiddle  dock: 

Bot.:  A  book-name  for  iZumexpuZcfter,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

(2)  Flatter  dock  : 

Bot. :  Many  large-leaved  plants  are  called 
genericaUy  docks;  flatter  probably  refers  to  the 
tloatingleaf.  (Urittcn&llvUand.)  (aJNymph-ra 
alba,  (b)  Nuphar  lutea,  (c)  The  water  form  of 
Polygo  num.  amphibiuvi,  (d)  Potamogeton  natans. 

(3)  Flea  dock : 

Bot. :  Peiasites  vulgaris.  (Britten  £  Holland.^ 

(4)  Gentle  dock: 

Bot.  :  Polygonum,  bistorta,  {Britteii.  A  HoU 
land.) 

(5)  Kadle  dock : 

Bot. :  (a)  Seiiecio  Jacobcea,  (6)  Anthriscitt 
sylvestris.    (Britten  dt  HolUrnd.) 

(6)  Mullein  dock: 

Bot.  :  Verbascuvi  thapsus. 

(7)  Patience  dock,  Patient  dock: 

Bot. :  Pvlygonum  bistorta,  from  the  old 
name  Passioiis,  because  eaten  about  Passion- 
tide.    {Britten  £  Holland.) 

<8)  Pop  dock  : 

Bot:  Digitalis  purpurea;  dock  from  its- 
large  coarse  leaves,  and  pop  from  the  habit  of 
children  to  inflate  and  burst  the  flower. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

(9)  Round  dock : 

Bot.  :  Malva  sylveBtria, 

<10)  Sharp  dock : 

Bot. :  Rumex  acetusa. 

(11)  Smear  dock : 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  Bonus-Henricus.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

(12)  &our  dock,  *  Sower  docke  : 

Bot.:  (a)  Uumexacetosa,  (b)  Runiex  a.cetosella. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

"Borel,  wblcb  In  tbe  Nortb  is  called  aower  dochu."^ 
BuUcyn  :  Book  of  Simples,  fob  7. 

(V6)  Velvet  dock: 

Bot. :  (a)  Inula  Heleniurn,  (6)  Verbascum 
tkapsvs,  from  its  soft  leaves,    (Britten  it  ilol- 

IfUUl.) 

(14)  Water  dock: 

Bot. :  Rumex  Hydrolapathum.  (Britten.  A 
Holland.) 

dock  (2),  s.    [O.  IceL  dockr  =  a  tail  ;  Ger.  d»che 
=  ^  ^diort  piece,  a  branch.]    [Dock  (1),  v.} 
I,  Ordi}iary  Language  : 

1.  The  tail  of  any  beast  cut  short  or  clipped  j 
a  stump  of  a  tail. 

2.  The  solid  part  of  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

"  The  t-iil  of  a  great  rhinoceros  is  not  well  described 
by  Boutins.  Tlie  dock  iti  about  half  an  inch  thick,  aud 
two  inches  broad,  like  au  apothecary's  spatula."— 
Grew:  J/usceum. 

3.  A  case  or  cover  of  leather  for  the  docked 
tail  of  an  animal 

4.  The  tail,  the  back. 

"  Some  call  the  hiEhois  weatber-cockfl. 
Who  where  theii'  heada  were  turn  their  docJtt.' 
Colvil :  Mock  Poem.  p.  72. 

*  5.  The  stem  of  a  ship,  as  being  the  hinder 
part. 

"She   bare   many  canons.  bIx  on  every  side,  vitb 
three  great  bassils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  ooo 
before.  —Pirreortic,  pp.  lo;.  108. 
IL  Harne^is: 

1.  The  crupper  of  a  saddle. 

2.  The  divided  piece  forming  part  of  the  crup- 
per, through  which  the  horse  s  tail  is  inserted. 


boil,  b^;  p6ilt,  j^l;  cat,  96!!,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enopbon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  sb^n.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -fion  =  zhiin.  -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  sbus.     hXo,  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d$L 
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48ok  (3),  ».  [0.  Dut.  dokke  =  a  harbour  ;  Low 
Lilt,  doga  =  a  canal,  a  ditch  ;  cf.  Ger.  dcch  ; 
Dan.  dokhe:  Sw.  docka  -  a  dock,  from  Gr. 
loxn  (rfocM)  =  a  receptacle ;  atx^co'  (dfcftomai) 
=  to  receive.] 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  An  artificial  excavation 
OP  structure  for  containing  a  vessel  for  repairs, 
loading,  or  unloading.  Docks  are  of  various 
kinds,  as,  for  instance  ;  Wet-dock,  dry-dock, 
graving-dock,  screw-dock,  sectional -dock, 
floating-dock,  hydraulic-dock,  slip-dock,  and 
shipbuilding-dock.    (See  thoscjvords.) 

T  Of  the  docks  of  London,  Pitt  laid  the 
founilation-stone  of  the  West-India,  August 
15,  1800.  The  other  London  docks  and  lliose 
of  Liverpool  and  other  cities  were  made  later. 
The  ports  of  the  United  States  rarely  need 
enclosed  docks.  One  of  the  best  examples  is  at 
Brooklyn,  which  has  an  excellently  appointed 
dock. 

2.  Law:  The  compartment  or  place  where 
ft  prisoner  stands  in  court. 

■'  B«tlitDk  yoa 
Of  lome  COOIM  auddecly  to  Bcap«  tti«  dork." 

ben  Jonum ;  AlchcmUU  ▼>  S. 

dook-dnes,  ».  pi.    Charges  made  for  the 

ttse  of  docks  ;  dockage. 

dock-master,  a.  The  official  who  has 
charge  and  superintendence  of  a  dock. 

dock-rent,  s.  The  charge  made  for  ware- 
housing or  storing  goods  in  a  dock. 

dock-warrant,  s. 

Cmnm.  :  A  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the 
owner  of  a  dock  in  return  for  goods  dejiosited 
with  him.  It  passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand 
like  a  biU  of  exchange,  but  difl'ers  from  it  in 
this  respect,  that  no  exchange  is  implied  in 
the  transaction.  A  dock-warrant  refers  to 
certain  goods,  goes  with  those  goods,  and  is 
of  no  value  apart  from  them.  It  gives  the 
holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and  not 
merely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  bill 
of  exchange  does.  Dock-warrants  are  often 
deposited  with  bankers  aa  security  for  money 
advanced  by  way  of  loan.    {Bithell.) 

dock-yard.  s.  A  yard  or  enclosed  maga- 
zine near  a  harbour,  in  which  are  deposited  all 
Kinds  of  necessary  stores  and  materials  for 
vessels. 

••  I  suggeat«d  that  he  might  go  to  a  d^xA-yard.  and 
work  asTeter  the  Great  ifld.  ■— «o.irei( .•  Tourcothe 
Be/trtdet,  p.  304. 

tock  (4),  s.     [Prob.  a  contr.  of  docket  (q.v. )] 
Print.  :  A  weekly  bill  which  a  compositor 
who  is  i)aid  by  i.iecc-work  sends  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  department. 

*ock(l),  *  dock-en.  •dok-kyn,r.(.  [Dock 
(•2),  s.     Or  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin  •  cf  Wei 
tocio  =  to  clip,  to  dock.    (.Stem.)] 
L  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  LU.  :  To  cut  off  or  away  the  tail,  to  cut 

FrimM'pin     '"^"'  ""^  "«  '•>''«•     Bfcaudo.-— 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  out   anything  short,  to    curtail    to 
-aoridge. 

«.i^™  i?'-*!""!  1'°'*'  ..™""<»nt  centry,  who  dodtcd  all 
lavouia  handed  down."— AV*/(  .■  examhter. 

(2)  To  cut  down,  to  deduct  a  part  from  :  as 
To  dock  an  account.  ' 

t  (3)  To  deprive  of  a  part  of :  as.  To  dodc  a 
person  of  his  liberty,  state,  honours,  &c. 

■•We  know  they  [bishops]  hate  to  be  docla  and  cUut  " 
~JfUton  :  lie/ormatton  in  England,  bk.  L 


<4)  To  flog,  to  beat     (.Scoteft.) 
t  II.  Law :    To  cut  off,  to  destroy,  to  bar  ■ 
as.  To  dock  an  entail. 

4Sck  (2).  v.t.    [Dock  (3),  s.] 

L  Gtn.  :  To  bring  into  dock  or  harbour. 
2.  Spect/.  .'  To  place,  as  a  vessel,  in  a  dry- 
dock,  supporting  her  with  blocks  and  shores 
in  an  upright  position  for  purposes  of  rejiair. 

dock'-age,  j.    [Eng.  dock  ;  age.] 

1.  Accommodation  in  docks. 

2.  The  same  as  Dock-dues  (q.v.). 

docked  d),  ♦  docket,  '  dockyd.  va.  par 

orii.     [Dock  (1).  i..] 

-docked  (2),  7x1.  par.  or  a.    (Dock  (2),  11.] 

dock-^n.  s.    [Dock(1),  s.l    The  plant  Dock, 

Kiivux  ohhisifiiliua,  lie.     (Scolch.) 

"  Na,  na,  LlzTy,  I'm  no  aae  scant  of  claith  aa  to  sola 
my  h03.i  wi  a  docf;<-n."— Saxon  and  Gael,  ill.  76. 


11(1)  HUlin  Docken. 

Bot.  :  liumtx  aquaticui.    (Jamieson.) 

(2)  Flowery  Docken. 

Bot. :  CJunapodium  Bonus. Henricus.  Pro- 
bably floury  is  meant,  from  the  mealiness 
of  its  leaves.    (.Britten  £  Holland.) 

(3)  Mercury  Docken. 
Bot. :  Chenopodium  BoTius-Henricut. 

(4)  .Sour  Docken. 
Bot. :  Rujn^x  acetosa. 
(6)  WaUr  Docken. 
Bot. :  Feluntea  vulgaris.  (BrltUn  it  Holland.) 

dook-er,  «  [Eng.  dock  (1),  V. ;  -n-.]  A  stamp 
lor  cutting  and  i>iercing  dough  in  making 
crackers  or  sea-biscuit. 

dock'-et,  doo-auet  (qn  as  k).  s.  [Dock  (1), 
V. ;  diniiii.  suff.  -et.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
\.  A  ticket,  a   label,  or  bill   attached  to 

goods,  containing  directions  as  to  their  owner, 
destination,  &c. 

2.  A  similar  ticket,  containing  the  particu- 
lars of  the  measurement  of  the  goods  to  which 
it  is  attached. 

3.  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  paper.    (XL  l.J 

"  Several  nroportioua  of  arms  mentioned  In  a  docqurt. 
then  sent  inclosed  in  our  said  letters.'*— Otorentfon  ■ 
CiPil  War.  11.  426. 

4.  A  summary  or  liat  of  business  to  be  done 
at  any  meeting. 

II.  Law : 

L  A  summary  or  digest  of  a  long  paper  or 
pa]>ers  ;  a  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
containing  an  abstract  or  the  heads  of  any 
writing, 

2.  A  rcgist«r  of  judgments. 

3.  An  alphabetical  list  of  cases  for  trial  in  a 
court,  or  of  the  names  of  the  parties  to  such 
cases. 

4.  A  copy  of  a  decree  in  chancery  prepared 
and  left  with  the  record  and  writ  clerk,  pi«- 
vious  to  enrolment. 

U  To  strike  a  docket : 

Law :  Said  of  a  creditor  who  enters  into  a 
bond  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  engaging  to 
prove  that  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt,  where- 
upon a  flat  of  bankruptcy  is  issued  against 
the  debtor. 

dock'-et,  doc'-quet(qa  as  k).i'e.  (Docket 

S.J 

1.  To  make  an  abstract,  digest,  or  summary 
of  the  heads  of  a  «Titing,  paper,  or  document, 
and  enter  it  in  a  book. 

2.  To  make  an  abstract  or  note  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  paj'er  on'the  back. 

^."^B.t^^'eT  letters  and  papers  yoa  keep,  docket  and 
tie  them  up  in  their  respective  cUases."- iord  CAerter- 
fttld. 

3.  To  mark  with  a  docket, 
dock'-et-ed,  i)a.  par.  or  a.    (Docket,  v.] 
dock-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  i  s.    (Dock  (I),  v.] 

*A.k'B.As  pr.  par.  ttparticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subsl. :  Tlie  act  of  cutting  short,  cur- 
tailing, or  abridging. 

dock-iing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  its.    [Dock  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  placing 
or  putting  into  a  dock. 

dock'-mack-ie,  ».  TheViburuum acen/oUum 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sometimes 
applied  medicinally  to  tumors. 

doc-tor,  *  doc-tour.  *  doc-tnr,  s.  (Lat., 
from  doctus.  pa.  par.  nf  docc  =  to  teach  ;  Fr! 
docteur;  Prov.  &  Sp.  doctor;  Port,  doutor;  Ital. 

dottore.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  man  skilled  or  learned  in  any  profes- 
sion ;  a  teacher,  a  professor,  an  instructor, 

"They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sittlne  In  the 
midst  of  the  iortora"- iuAe  11.  46.  "^   "■  "■» 

2.  A  learned,  able,  or  skilful  man. 
"Of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school. 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool. 

And  no  man  therein  dr.ctor  but  himself." 

Milton :  SamMon  Agonittet,  297-99, 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  So  lived  i.ur  sires  ere  dortor$  learned  to  kill. 
And  iimltiplied  with  theirs  the  weekly  bill  ' 
Dryden :  To  my  honoured  Kinsman.  71.  72. 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  A  |>hyslcian  ;  on«  who  is  dult 
licensed  and  qualified  to  practise  medicine : 
one  whose  profession  is  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  diseases. 

2.  Univ.:  One  who  has  taken  the  higheat 
degree  in  a  facultv,  as  of  Divinity  ID.D.)  of 
Law  [LL.D.J,  of  Medicine  [M.D.),  of  Scicnoe 
[D.  Sc.J,  of  Philoso|)hy  (Ph,  D.l,  of  Music 
(Mus.  Doc],  of  Literature  (D.  Llt.l,  4c,  The 
degree  of  Doctor  is  frequently  conferred  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  except  in  the  case  ol 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  professional 
degree  of  a  physician. 

3.  Law:  The  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  an  unqualified  persoD 
is  punishable  by  fine. 

4.  Mach. :  A  part  In  a  machine  for  regu- 
lating quantity,  adjusting,  or  feeding  ; 

(1)  Paper-making :  A  steel  edge  on  tba 
pressure-roll  of  a  paiier-niachine  to  remova 
any  adhering  fibres. 

(2)  tStmm-englne  :  A  donkey-engine.  An 
auxiliary  steam-engine  to  feed  the  boiler. 

(3)  Caiico-prinf. ;  A  scraper  to  remove  super- 
fluous colouring-matter  from  the  cylinder. 
The  colour-doctor  of  a  calico-printing  maehine, 
which  wipes  superfluous  colour  from  the  face 
of  the  engraved  roller.  The  lint-doctor,  which 
removes  fluff  and  loose  threads  from  the  said 
roller.  The  cleaning-doctor,  which  wipes 
clean  the  surface  of  the  roller.     (Duc-roa,  J 

5.  Wines:  A  name  given  to  brown  sherry, 
from  its  being  concocted  fl-om  a  harsh  thin 
wine  by  the  addition  of  old  boiled  mosto 
stock.  The  syrup  when  added  to  fresh  must 
ferments,  and  the  product  is  used  tor  doctor^ 
ing  ap  inferior  wines.    [Mosto.] 

*6.  Gaming  (PI):  False  dice. 

"Here  are  the  little  doctort.  which  cure  thedi^ 
tempera  of  the  p^tae."— Fielding  :  Ttm  Janti.  l>k.  ylll_ 
ch.  xii  ^ 

7.  Ichihy. :  The  sameas  Doctor-fish  (q.v.). 

IT  To  put  the  doctor  on  or  upon  one :  To  cheat 
[DOCTOB,  »,,  II,  6.] 

Perhajw  ways  and  means  may  be  found  to  tmt  tM 
doctor  upon  the  old  pri^"— 7*,  Brtfvme:  Workt.  L  33a 

doctor-flah,  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  to  the  species  at 
fishes  belonging  to  the  genus  Acanthurus,  from 
the  sharp,  lancet-like  spines  on  each  side  of 
the  tail,  which  will  extract  blood  from  the 
hands  of  these  who  handle  them  incautiously. 
They  are  also  called  Surgeon-Hsh  (q,  v.).  (Aca»- 

THCRUS,] 

doctor's  stnfi^  s.    Physic,  medicine. 

"  Fve  got  to  take  my  doctor't  ituff.'—G.  Bitot  •  MM 
m  the  Flutt.  bk.  L.  ch,  ix. 

dOC'-tor,  v.t.  &  i.     [DoCTOB,  ».] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Litendly : 

1.  To  treat  as  a  doctor ;  to  administer  meiB- 
cines,  4:c.,  to. 

They  earned  him  la  there  to  doctor  him."— J£ 
rieam  .  tnnocenu  Abroad,  p.  100. 

*  2.  To  make  a  doctor ;  to  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  on, 

'•'So  man  who  deliberates  la  likely  to  be  doctond,- 
SoiWwy  :  Lettert,  iii.  196. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  patch  up,  to  mend. 

2.  To  adulterate ;  to  make  ap  so  as  to 
assume  a  false  apjiearance  or  character ;  as,  To 
doctor  wine,  Ac.     [Doctor,  s.,  II.  5.] 

"  She  doctored  the  pnnch  and  she  docttrred  the  negnm,* 
Barham:  Jng.  Legends;  A  Houtevraryning. 

3.  To  cook,  to  falsify,  as:  To  tioctor  ao- 
counts, 

4.  To  kill  a  person.    (ScofcA.) 

•  B,  Intrans. :  To  practise  medicine  aa  • 

physician, 

t  doc'-tor-al,  a.    (Fr  ]    Relating  or  pertain. 
ing  to  the  degree  of  a  doctor. 

■•The  doctoral  title  which  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  University  of  Salamanca,"— J^acai*ia»- 
Hist.  Eng..  ch,  i%',  '" 

*  doc'-tor-al-iy,  adv.     [Eng.  doctoral ;  -iy.J 
In  manner  of  a  doctor  :  like  a  doctor. 

"The  physicians  resorted  to  him  to  touch  his  polae 
and  consider  of  his  disease  doctfraUy  at  their  denar 
ture.  —HakemiL  *^ 

*  doc' -tor-ate,  s.    [Fr.  doctonU.)   The  degreeL 
rank,  or  title  of  a  doctor  ;  doctorship. 

"I  thank  you.  my  dear  lortt  for  your  coi^ratnlft. 
tions  on  my  advancement  to  the  doc<ora(«."—ff»rd  • 
Letters ;  lett-  206. 


'^^r  wL'^^'ir""^!;  ^''^*'  '^  '''*«'•;  ^e.  '^t,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:  go    p«t 
or.  wore.  W9II;  work.  who.  son;  mute.  oiib.  ciire.  unite,  cnr.  rule.  f&U ;  try.  Syrian,    li  «  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qk  1  k^ 
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ddo'-tor-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     {Doctorate,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
upon  ;  to  inuke  a  doctor. 

"The  pRtsim  wim  lunRter  of  nrta  ;  but  whether  rfoe- 
toratett  by  degree  urcuurt«sy.  beciiiiBeof  hl9  profession, 
I  kuow  uot." — Lilly  :  Life,  Ac,  p.  77. 

B.  hitraiis.:  To  take  or  receive  the  degree 
of  doctor. 

"  Advucat«  to  the  council  for  the  niarcheB  of  Wales, 
but  afterwiirda  dortorated  in  niedicini?  at  Oxford." — 
iVarton  :  Hut.  of  Bng.  Poetry,  iti.  395. 

doc'-tored,  pa.  jiar,  or  a.    [Doctor,  v.] 

doc'-tdr-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Doctor,  v.\ 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  profession  of  practising 
medicine. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  hatching,  adulterating, 
cooking,  or  falsifyinL,'. 

■'This  imcifyer's  doctoring  were  a  good  profe."— Si> 
T.  More  :  H'urkes.  p.  915. 

•  doc'-tor-ly,    •  doc-tour~ly,  a.     [Eng. 
doctor;  -ly.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doctor  or  learned 
man. 

"Come  in,  at  last,  with  a  doctorly  wipe  of  "Adduoi 
nou  noasuin  ut  soquar;"  I  ciinnot  go  with  them." — 
Bp.  Ball :  Hon.  of  Marr.  Cl^gy,  L  5. 

2.  Scholarly,  learned. 

"The  docfoiirt'/  prelates  were  no  more  so  often  called 
to  the  house,"— /"ox .'  Life  of  Tyndall. 

ddc '-tor-ship,  s.     (Eng.  doctor;  -ship.]     The 
rank,  title,  or  degree  of  a  doctor ;  doctorate. 

"  From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  then  the 
president  of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  alt  the 
graces  and  degrees.  theproctorahlpandtliedficfOT-sfti/'." 
—Clarendon:  Civil  War,  i.  199. 

Doctors'-Conunons,  s. 

Law,  iix.  :  The  hous*'  or  houses  occupied  by 
an  association  of  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  who 
agreed  to  take  food  at  a  common  table.  It 
came  into  existence  in  1509,  and  was  formed 
by  civilians  entitled  to  plead  in  the  Court  of 
Arches.  Where  tht-y  first  met  has  n^t  been 
recorded,  but  in  1568  Dr.  Henry  Hervie 
procured  a  place  for  them  near  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  being  burnt  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  was  again  rebuilt  and  was  occupied 
till  quite  recently  for  its  original  purpose.  In 
17G8,  the  Society  was  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  "the  College  of  Doctors  of  Laws 
exercent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty 
Courts."  The  Doctors  of  Laws  referred  to 
were  those  who  had  received  the  academic 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  from  that  of  Cambridge.  Doctors' 
Commons  consisted  of  five  Courts— viz. ,  the 
Conrt  of  Arches,  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  the  Court  of  Faculties  or  Dispen- 
sations, the  Consistory  Court,  and  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  the  official  residences  of 
the  Judges  in  tlie  Courts  were  witliin  the  pre- 
cincts of  Doctors'  Commons.  Recent  legal 
changes,  and  other  causes,  having  removed 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  20  &  21 
Vict.  c.  17,  §  116,  117,  gave  the  Society  power 
to  sell  their  property,  surrender  their  charter 
of  incorporation,  and  dissolve  the  college. 

"You  told  me  that  a  dignitary  of  our  Church,  in 
friendship  to  the  gentleman's  father,  Iiad  heeu  at 
Doctors' -Comtnons ;  and  there  fee'd  one  of  the  doctors, 
who  is  a  Judgf  of  one  of  those  courts  where  matri- 
monial causes  are  con  usable. "—/(/».  Barloio:  Remains, 
p.  365. 

•  doc'  -  tress,  *  doC  -  tor  -  ess,  s.  [Eng. 
doct(yr ;  -ess.] 

1.  A  female  teacher  or  instructer. 

"Glorying  In  nothing  more  than  to  be  called  the 
doctorets  of  all  nations."— /"r.  of  Boccalini  (1626).  p.  71. 

2.  A  ft-male  physician. 

■'Should  you  aay  an  ague  were  a  fever,  the  doctoreta 
would  have  a  shaking  fit  of  laughterl"— irAir^oct ; 
banners  of  the  English,  p.  47. 

•  doc'-trl^e,  5.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrix, 
fern,  of  doctoT.]  The  same  as  Doctress, 
(q.v.). 

■■Onles  the  Jewish  tongue  kepe  silence,  being  the 
doctrice  .ind  aiiauncer  of  caniall   obseruaunces.   th 


•  doc'-trin-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  (doctrin(e):  -able.] 
Containing  doctrine. 

"Then  certalnely  Is  more  docfrhiablf  the  fained 
Cirua  in  Xenophon  then  the  true  Cyrus  in  Justine  "— 
.•iidney:  Apology  for  Poetry.     [Kares.) 

doc-trin-na'ire,  doc-triin-a'ire.  s.    [Fr., 

as  if  from  a  Lat.  doctrinarius,  from  doctrina  = 
teaching,  instruction.] 


1,  Orilinury  Lunguage : 

\.  One  who  theorizes  in  i>olitics  without  re- 
gard to  practical  considerations  ;  a  theorizer, 
an  ideologist. 

"  A  few  crotchet-mongers.  Positlvists,  and  doctrin- 
aires."—Pall  Mall  Ouzette,  Aug.  17,  IBHil. 

2.  One  of  the  party  or  class  of  politicians 
described  in  II. 

IL  French  Hist.  (PL):  ("Doctrinaire:  terme 
politique  introduit  sous  la  Restauration(18U- 
30).  Homme  politique  dont  les  id6es  subordon- 
nees  a  uu  en«emble  de  doctrines  etaient  semi- 
liberales  et  semi-conservatives."  (Littre.)'}  A 
name  given  in  1814  to  a  class  or  section  of 
politicians  in  France,  who  held  moderately 
liberal  views.  They  supported  constitutional 
principles  (that  is,  a  limited  innTiarchy  with 
reitresentative  government)  as  opposeil  to  arbi- 
trary monarchical  jiower  on  the  one  hand,  and 
rejuiblicanism  on  the  other.  They  derived 
their  name  from  their  being  looked  upon  by 
the  members  of  both  extreme  jiarties  as  mere 
theorizers  or  visionaries  witlmat  any  pi-actical 
knowIt;dge  or  consideration  of  politics. 

doc'-trin-al*  a.  &  s.      [Low  Lat.   doctrinalis, 
from  doctrina  =  teaching,  instruction  ;  Fr.  & 
Sp.  doctrijial ;  Port,  doutrinal;   Ital.  doctri- 
nale.] 
Ji,  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Pertaining  to  the  act,  art,  or  practice  of 
teaching  or  affording  instruction. 

"  What  apecuil  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
twine  miwhere  found  but  in  sermons,  maketh  them 
effectual  to  save  souls,  and  leaveth  all  other  doctrinal 
means  besides  destitute  of  vital  efficacy."— Poofter. 

2.  Pertiining  to  doctrine  ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  containing  a  doctrine. 

"  Most  of  the  Commissioners  were  equally  uuwiUiug 
to  give  up  the  doctrinal  clauses." — Macaulay:  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  B.  Ati  suhst. :  Something  that  is  or  forms 
a  i)art  of  doctrine  ;  that  which  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  doctrine. 

"  To  teach  you  the  cJoc^rtnaf*  of  salvations  and  of  the 
Son  .  .  .  to  teach  you  the  (fociWria/s  onl  J' in  a  doctrinal 
way."— Goodwin :  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  126. 

doc'-trin-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  doctriiial;  -ly,] 
In  the  form  of  or  by  way  of  doctrine ;  as  a 
doctrine. 

■■  Scriptureaccomniodafea  itself  to  common  opiniou-s, 
and  employs  the  usual  furina  of  speech,  without  di-- 
liverin^  anything  doctrinnlly  concerning  these  i>oints." 
—Ray. 

*  doc-trin-ar'-i-an,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
doctrinarius,  from  doctrina.)  A  doctrinaire; 
a  political  theurist. 

doct-rin-ar'-i-an-i^m,  5.  [Eng,  doctrin- 
arian ;  -19m,)  I'hf  principles  or  doctrines  of 
the  Doctrinaires ;  theorizing  as  regards  politics. 

*  doc-trin-ar'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  doctrinaire.] 
Stiir  pedantry  or  dogmatism. 

"  Excess  in  doctriwiritu  aud  excess  In  eaniestueHs 
are  threatening  to  aet  their  mark  on  the  new  ixilitical 
generation."— ZorJ  Ntrangfurd :  Letters  ajid  Papers. 
p.  235. 

doc'-trine,  *  doc-tryne,  s.  [Fr,  from  Lat. 
doctrina  -  instruction,  learning,  from  doceo  = 
to  teach  ;  Port.  doutriiM  ;  Ital.  dottrina;  Sp. 
doctrina.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  teaching  or  instructing ;  in- 
struction. 

"  Of  Bl>-88yd  Benyt  to  Johne  the  doctryne.' 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poetns,  p.  257. 

2.  The  act  of  learning. 

"I  haue  hit  translated  in  myn  englissh  only  for  the 
doctrine." — Chaucer:  AttroltiOe,  p.  2. 

*  3.  Learning,  knowledge. 

"  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctri7ie."~Luke 
Iv.  32. 

4.  That  wliich  is  taught ;  a  principle  or 
position  of  any  sect,  master,  or  teacher. 

"That  great  priucijjle  in  natural  philosophy  is  the 
doctrine  of  Ri'avltation,  or  mntual  tendency  of  all 
bodies  toward  each  other."— !('«(« .■  Imurovcment  of 
the  Mind. 

5.  The  principles,  tenets,  or  dogma  of  any 
party  or  sect. 

"This  seditious,  unconstitutional  doctrine  of  elect- 
ing kings  isnow  publicly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed  " 
-Ilitrke. 

n.  Relig. :  The  principles  and  revealed 
truths  which  form  the  basis  of  the  system. 

H  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
doctrine,  precept,  and  principle  :  "The  doctrine 
requires  a  teacher ;  the  precept  requires  a 
superior  with  authority ;  the  principle  requires 
only  an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always 
framed  by  some  one ;  the  precept  is  enjoined 
or  laid  down  by  some  one  ;  the  principle  lies 


in  the  thint;  itself.  T\w  doctrine  is  composed 
o(  j'riitriples  ;  the  pnc-pt  rests  upon  principtet 
tyr  doctrine.'i.  Pythaguias  lauj^lit  the  doclntu 
of  the  mctempsycliosis,  and  enjoined  many 
prtcepts  (in  liis  di.sciples  for  the  regulation  of 
their  conduct.  We  are  said  to  l>elieve  in  doc- 
trines; to  obey  precepts;  to  imbibe  or  hold 
principles.  Tlie  doctrine  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes our  faith ;  the  precept  is  that  which 
directs  the  practice  :  both  are  the  subjects  of 
rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the  matured 
understanding  ;  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examination,  and  imbibed  as  fre- 
quently from  observation  and  cinmni^tance* 
as  from  any  direct  personal  ellorta  ;  children 
as  well  as  men  ^&i  jyrincipUs." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  doctrine, 
dogma,  and  tenet:  "The  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
framed  ;  the  dfjgma  on  the  authoiity  of  the 
body  by  whom  it  is  maintained ;  the  tenet  rests 
on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  blessed  Saviour  aie  held  by 
faitli  in  Him  :  they  are  subjects  of  persuasion 
by  tlie  exercise  of  our  rational  powers  ;  the 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  are  admitted  by 
none  but  sueh  as  admit  its  authority ;  the 
tem:ts  of  republicans,  levellers,  and  freethinkers 
have  been  unldushingly  maintained  both  in 
public  and  private."    {Viobh  :  Eng.  Symm.") 

ddc'-u-ment*  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  doeumentwm 
=  a  i)root,  from  doceo  =  to  teach  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Itiil.  documento.] 

'  1.  A  proof,  an  evidence,  a  moral  lesson, 
an  example. 

■'They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  aa  a  docu- 
mt'tU  unto  othen."-'/taleigh :  History  of  the  iVorti, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  ii..  S  a. 

''  2.  That  which  is  taught  ;  a  precept,  a 
dogma,  a  doctrine. 

"  Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  m 
heap  or  multitude  of  documents  or  ideas  at  one  time." 
—  iVatts :  improvement  of  the  Mind. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  evidence,  or 
proof  ;  any  paper  containing  information 
relating  to  any  matter. 

*doc'-u-ment,  v.t.    [Document,  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  supply  with  documents, 
proofs,  or  papers  necessary  to  esfciblish  any 
fact  or  point. 

2.  To  teach ,  to  instruct,  to  school,  to  educato. 
"I  am  finely  documented  hj  my  own  daughter." — 

Ih-yden:  Hon  Sebastian,  v.  1, 

3.  To  prove,  to  bring  sufficient  evidence  of. 

"This  city  was  ao  often  destroyed,  her  monomenta 
and  tliartei-s  lost,  that  her  original  cannot  well  bo 
documented."— Blue  Blanket,  p.  *. 

"*  ddc-n-ment'-al,  a.    [Eng.  docnvient;  -al.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  teaching 
>r  instruction. 

"Documental  sentences." — More:  Mystery  of  Qod- 
linest  (leco),  p.  26S. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  docu- 
ments ;  documentary. 

doc-u-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  docuvunt ;  -ary.] 
Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  documents  or 
written  evidence. 

"The  Romans  had  no  full  narrative  history  of  th« 
first  wai-  founded  upon  authentic  doeumentary  evi- 
dence."— itncit,'  Cred.  Enrly  Rom.  Hist.  (1B55J,  ch.  v..  57. 

*  doc-u-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  documentum.] 
Instruction,  advice. 

"Not  another  word  of  your  documentationt.'' — 
Richardson:  Sir  C.  Granditon,  iv.  157. 

doc'-u-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Docu- 
ment, v.] 

*  doc'-u-ment-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  document; 
-ize.]    ^0  teach,  instruct,  school. 


docus,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ve  maun  be  an  unco  docus."— Saint  Patrick,  iL  2(2. 

dod,  'dodd,  'dod-dyn  (l),  v.t.  [Probably  a 
variant  of  Doek  (1),  v.] 

1.  To  loi>  or  cut  ofi",  to  dock. 

"  Hue  doddeth  of  huere  hevedes." 

PolitiaU  Songs,  p.  19L 

2.  To  shave,  to  cut  or  clip  the  hair. 

"The  more  that  he  doddide  the  heeris,  so  myab 
more  tliei  wexcn."— Ifycfi^e.-  2  Kings  riv.  26. 

3.  (See  extract.) 

"  Our  hasbandmeo  in  Middlesex  make  a  distinction 
between  tlndding  and  threshink;  of  whe.'vt,  the  former 
t>eing  only  the  l>eating  out  of  the  fullest  and  fairest 
grain.  leaviuL'  what  is  lean  and  lank  to  be  threshed 
out  afterwaras  Our  couiment  may  be  said  to  hava 
doddfd  the  &heriffes  of  several  counties,  insisting  only 
on  their  moat  memorable  actions."— /Wter ;  H'orthiet, 
cb.  XV. 


bSa.  b6^;  poftt,  J<J^l:  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  9lUn,  bench:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?:  eacpect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -jion  ^  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &i'  =  l>el.  deL 
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dod— dodge 


d6d  (2),  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful]    To  wag  or 
shaKe  about,  to  jog.    (Scutck.) 

ddd  (1),  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Tilt-TtiakiTiij :  A  piece  iiflordiug  an  annular 
throat  through  which  clay  is  forced,  to  make 
drainpipe.    [Tile-machine.] 

dod  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Hot. :  The  Reedmace.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

-  Doda,  w«t«r-se«ds  (commuiily  c»tl»d  by  clitldren 
Cat8-UU«)Erowiut(  tbereabouU.  — /^««r ;  VforUiUt; 
Jforlhampton,  11.  ITO. 

dod  (3),    s.     [Gael,   sdod,   sdr^id.)     A  fit  of  ill- 
humoiu-,  a  pet.    (Generally  in  the  plural.) 

«i  To  take  thf.  dnds :  To  be  seized  with  the 
sullens.     (Jamicson.) 

"Yoor  mother  shuiiM  nii  be  egget  on  In  her  anger, 
wfaeu  slie  tiaiipeua.  |>uor  body,  to  tak  th«  doiU  now  »ua 
then."— 7'/i«  2b'/iratL  ii.  lu. 

dodd'-ard*  a.    [DoDPEReD.] 

dodd'-art,  s.    [Etym.  dmibtftil;  prob.  from 
dod  (1)',  V.  (q.v.);  with  suff.  art.] 

1.  A  game  played  by  two  sides  with  bent 
sticks  or  cluba  and  a  ball,  similar  to  Hockey 
(q.v.). 

2.  The  bent  stick  or  club  used  In  the 
game. 

dodd'-ed.  •dodd-yd.po,  par.ora.  [Dod,  t.] 

1.  Cat  short,  dooked. 

■•  noddyd  AB  trees.  Decomatut.  mutUu*."~Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  Having  the  hair  cut  or  clipped ;  shaven, 
shorn. 

"Alle  that  ben  Ooddtd  In  th«  bei."— Wpctife  r 
JercntioA  ixv.  in. 

3.  Being  without  homa,  as  sheep  or  cattle  ; 
polled.     (.Scofrft. ) 

"  Doddyd.    Dec^imutut,  itKwmutm."— ^rowipl.  Par*. 

dod  -der,    *  dod-er,   *  dod-ir,  «.      [Dan. 

dodder;  Qer.  doUer ;  Sw,  dodm.} 

BoUiny : 

1.  The  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta  (q.v.).  There  are  several  species  ; 
Uiey  are  slender,  thread-like,  twining,  leaHtss 
parasites,  involving  aud  destroying  the  whole 
plants  on  which  they  grow.  The  Dodder  is 
widely    dititributed,  occurring   alike   io    the 


DCDDFR. 
1.  Flower.         &  Flower  liiid  open.  &  Ovaty. 

United  States  and  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
grows  on  a  considerable  variety  of  plauts, 
and  is  often  very  injurious,  particularly  in 
Germany,  where  it  does  great  damage  to 
flax,  clover,  and  lucerne.  The  Flax  Dodder 
{{Jitscitta  frifolia)  destroys  whole  fields  of  flax, 
and  the  Clover  Dodder  (C  Epilinum)  preys  tt-'  a 
great  extent  on  clover,  both  plauts  being  the 
cause  of  great  losses  to  tlie  agriculturist.  In 
India  some  species  are  very  large  and  power- 
ftil,  involving  trees  of  considerable  size  in 
their  grasp.    {Smith.) 

"  Dodm-  is  lyke  a  great  red  harpe  rtryng ;  and  It 
wyntletli  about  bei'bt;3  .  .  .  and  hath  flonres  aud 
kooppes.  uue  frum  anotber  a  n*>d  space." — Turner: 
Berbal.  p.  90. 

2.  Spergula  arvensis.     {Britten  &  Holland.) 

3.  Polygonum  convolvulus.  {Britten  d;  Hoi- 
land.) 

i.{Pl.) :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  Cuscu- 
taceae  (q.v.). 

dodder-cake,  s.  An  oil-cake  made  fV-om 
the  refuse  of  a  craciferous  plant,  Cavielina 
sativa.     {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

dodder-grass  (1).  s. 

Bot. :  Poa  suhccerulta.    {Britten  A  ffoBaiwt) 


dodder-laurels,  a.  pi. 
Bot.  :   Tlie  name  given  by  Llndley  to  the 
order  Caasytliacea;  (q.v.). 

ddd'-der,  v.i.  [Ger.  dotteren.]  [Diddeb, 
DiTiiEa.]    To  shake,  to  tremble. 

"  Tbe  sailor  bug*  tbua  to  tbe  doddering  mast." 

Thompton :  Sickiiu*.  bk.  Iv. 

dodder-^ass  (2),  a. 

Bot. :  Brizii  jiudiu..    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

■  ddd'-der,  a.    [Doddeo.]    Without  horns. 

"The  doddtr  abeep  tbe  best  brordera'  —  Obadiah 
BUt!/rape  {lA'i^H. 

dod'-dered,  dod'-dard.  a.  [Eag.  dodder; 
•€d.\  Uvt;r;,'n.wn  witu  doddt-r  or  other  super- 
crescent  plants. 

"  He  paasee  now  the  diddered  onk." 

Hcotl:  Jioke'jp.  vi.  3. 

d6d'-der-{ng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Doddeb,  v.] 

A.  i  B.  v4«  pr.  par.  <t  particlp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  shaking, 
shivering,  or  trembling. 

K  Doddering  Dickies,  DodderiTig  DUlies, 
Doddering  Jockies,  and  Doddering  Nancy  are 
all  popular  names  for  Briza  media.  {Britten  <& 
Holland.) 

dod-die  (1).  dod  dy  (1),  dod-dit,  a.  &  s. 

[Dod,  v.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Without  horns. 

•■  Sax  an'  tbretty  doddit  yomm.* 

Hogg  :  Mountain  Bard,  {k  t>8. 

2.  Bald,  without  hair. 

S«  As  suhsttuitivt : 

1.  A  COW  without  boms. 

•  2.  A  blockhead. 

•'  Nick  this  prety  doddy. 
And  make  htm  u  noddy.* 

Jtarriage  of  WU  i  WiidoriL     (JPara.t 

doddle-mittens,  s.  pi.    Worsted  gloves 

without  fingers.      {Scotch.) 

dod'-die  (2),  dod'-dy  (2),  a.  [Eng.  dod  (3),  a, ; 
-j/.j    Peevish,  pettiah,  ill-humoured. 

"Colley  13  M  doddy  and  crabblt  to  Watty  a«  if  he 
was  Ita  adversary."— rA«  BiUaii,  u  166. 

dod'-dle,  v.i.  &L    [A  frequent  of  dod  (2),  v.] 
A-  Intrans. :  To  walk  unsteadily ;  to  shake 
or  wag  about. 

*  B.  Tra-ns.  :  To  shake, 

"Noddiu?  and  doddling  bis  hmd."  —  Urgvhart : 
Rabelait.  bk.  L.  ch.  ixii.    {Daviet.) 

*  dod'-dy-pole,  **  dod-dy-poule,  s.  [Dodi- 

POLL.] 

do-dec -a- dac'-tyl-on,  s.  [Or.  &u>^«ko. 
{dodeka)  =  twelve,  and  ioKTvAos  {dakiv^os)  = 
a  finger.] 

Anat. :  The  upper  extremity  of  the  small 
intestines;  the  duodenum,  so  called  because 
it  is  about  twelve  finger-breadths  long.  [Duo- 
denum.] 

do-dec-a-cbor'  -don.     [Gr.  ] 

Music:  An  instnuuent  with  twelve  strings. 
(Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

do- dec'-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  £w£eica  {dodeka)  — 
twelve,  and  -yoji-.a  (sonia)  =  an  angle.] 

Gcom. :  A  plane  figure  of  twelve  equal 
angles  and  sides. 

do-dec'-a-gyn,    ».    [Gr.    BuBexa   {dodeka)  = 

twelve,  audyvi^  {guni)  =  a  woman,  a  female.] 

B«t.  :  A  plaut  having  twelve  separate  styles. 

do-dec-a^gyn'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  dxid^cagyn  ; 
ha-t.  neu't.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -ia."] 

Bot. :  In  the  Liunfean  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  order  of  plants,  containing 
those  having  from  twelve  to  nineteen  free 
styles. 

do-deC-a-gj^'-i-an.  a.     [Eng.  dodecagyn  ; 
-ian.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Dodec.\qynous  (q.v.). 

do-dec-ag'-y-nous,  a.     [Eng.   dodecagyn; 
-ous.'] 
Bot. :  Ha\ing  twelve  separate  styles. 

dd-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  (Eng.  dod*cahedr(on) ; 
adj.  suff'  -al.]  Pertaining  to  a  dodecahedron  ; 
containing  twelve  equal  sides  ;  of  the  form  of 
a  dodecahedron. 

"ConBiating  of  dodecahedral  cella"— fidZ/iTur.*  Bot- 
any, $  &. 


do-dec-a-ho  -dron,  *  do-dec-a-e'-dron, 

a.       [Gr,'6wi««:a   {dodeka)  =  twelve,    and    tipa 
(Aedra)  =  a  base.] 

Geom. :  A  solid  figure  comprehended  under 
twelve  equal  sides,  each  of  which  is  a  regular 
pentagon. 

do-de-C^'-der,  ».  [Gr.  iwdciea  (dodeka)  = 
twelve:  at^p  {anir),  geuit.  ii/ipoj  (ajwiros)  = 
a  male.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  class  Dode- 
candria ;  a  plant  having  twelve  stamens. 

do-de-e^'-dri-^.  a-  pi-   [Gr.  2w2(Ka  (dddeka\ 

=  twelve;  ai^p  (u^iir),  geuit.  avipot  {andros) 
=  a  male,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •ia.) 

Bot. :  In  the  Linna^an  system  of  classifica- 
tion, the  eleventh  class  of  plautu,  romjire- 
hending  those  having  twelve  to  nineteen  Irea 
stamens. 

do-de-o&n'-dri-an,  a.     [Eng.  dodeoonder; 
•ian.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Dodecakdbous  (q.v.). 

dd-de-C&n'-dro&S,    a.      [Eng.   dodecaTtder; 

-OliS.] 

Bot.  :  Having  twelve  to  nineteen  free  sta- 
mens ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dodecandria 
(q.v.). 

do-dec'-ane,  s.  [Gr.  SoiSexa  (dodeika)  =  twelve ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ane.] 

Cft«m  :  Ci;H.:«6,  aparaffin  hydrocarbon,  boiling 
between  i'^'  and  -JOO".  Obtained  by  diatiiling 
petroleum  ;  also  by  the  action  of  sudiom  and 
normal  hexylic  iodide,  CgHisL 

do-dec-a-pet'-a-lons,  a.    [Gr.  d«0a«Ka  (do- 
deJca)  =  twelve  ;  ireroAoc  (petalon)  ~  a  leaf,  • 
petal,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufl.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  twelve  petals. 

do-dec'-a^-style,  s.  |Gr.  iiLitta  (dodeka)  = 
twelve,  and  ctti/Aot  {stuios)  =  a  coliuun.J 

Arch.  :  A  colonnade  or  portico  having  twelv* 
columns  in  front. 

do-dec-^-syl'-la-ble,  a.  [Gr.  du3«ica  (do- 
deA-a)  =  twelve,  and  Eng.  syllable  (q.T.).]  A 
word  of  twelve  syllables. 

dd-deo-%-8^1-lab'-ic,  a.     [Gr.  dwdcKa  (d^ 

deJca)  =  tweive,  aud  Eng. syllabic(q.v.).]    Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

•  do-de-cat-e-mdr'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  Swdcxa* 
rqfjiopiov  {dodekatemorion)  =  the  twelfth  part : 
6w5*KOTO?  {dodekatos)  =  twelfth  ;  6ta»5e*ca  (do- 
delta)  =  twelve,  and  ^.ip.ov  {morion)  =  a  part, 
apiece,]    The  twelith  pait;  a  dodecatemory. 

"  'Tis  dodtcaitmorion  tha«  described."       Crttch. 

*  do-de-cat-em'-or-^, «.  [Gr.  5u>66KoTi]/jioptop 
(lAodekatemorion).']  One  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

■•  The  dodecatemoriet,  OT  constellations ;  the  moon'* 
m^ngion.  Ac" — Burton:  Anat,  of  M<lancholy.  p.  :£iS. 

dodge,  V.i.  &  t.  [According  to  Prof.  Skeat, 
tbe  base  is  that  which  appears  in  the  provin- 
cial dad  or  dod  =  to  jog.  to  shake ;  cf.  dodder 
v.,  didder,  and  dither.  The  orig.  seems  to  be, 
to  move  unsteadily,  or  to  shift  from  place 
to  place.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  start  aside  suddenly ;  to  change  one'* 
place  by  a  sudden  stait  or  movement 

"It  was  admirable  to  see  with  what  dexterity  Pt 
Jago  dvdjed  bebiud  tbe  beast."  —  Diirurin:  Vuyaga 
Roujid  the  World  (iSTe).  cb.  li,,  p.  190. 

2.  To  change  from  place  to  place  rapidly. 

"  For  be  had.  any  time  this  ten  ye.^rs  fall, 
Itodged  with  biiu  bet«i3tt  C«mbii<Jpe  and  the  Bolt 
MiUon  .  i*n  zhe  UntrenUy  Carrier. 

*3,  To  use  craft ;  to  act  trickily. 

"  Send  bamble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  iu  tbe  sbifta  of  lownesa." 

Sh'tkesp. :  AiUony  -t  CU-jpatra.  iu,  11. 

•4.  To  quibble,  to  be  evasive,  to  play  fast 
and  loose. 

"They  so  long  dodged  with  him  about  trifles.".— 
Bci>l>es  :  Behemoth, 

5.  To  jog  or  trudge  along.    (Scotch.'} 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  escape  bv  suddenly  shifting  one's 
position  ;  to  evade  by  starting  aside. 

■■  It  seemed  next  worth  wbQe 
To  dodge  tbe  sharp  sword  set  against  my  life. 

£.  B.  Srouminff. 

2.  To  escape  from,  to  evade  by  craft. 

*'  To  dodije  aud  draw  ofT  dogs  from  purauing  their 
yoivng,"— /Jcrfcim  .•  Phytico-Theotofflft  ^k.  iv.,  ch.  t, 
notees. 


&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or*  wore*  wgU,  worlc,  whdb  son;  mute*  cub.  oiire,  ^^te,  cor,  rule*  full;  try» 


;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t» 
Syrian.    »,  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   an  =  *tw* 


3.  To  act  witli  cnift  or  trickery  tuwarils  ;  to 
play  last  and  loose  with  ;  to  cheat,  to  batfle. 

"  He  dodged  me  with  a  long  luid  luusie  accuiiut." 

TeiDij/ton  :  Hca  Drt^amt,  H6. 

i.  To  follow  the  footsteps  of  any  persou ; 
to  dog. 

••  Ab  if  it  doilgfd  ti  WRfcer-Byirlto, 
It  pluuged.  '111(1  t.i<?ked,  and  veered.' 

C'Qlfrtdge  :  AneimU  JUariner,  UL 

dodge  (1),  s.   [DoDQE,  v.] 

1.  A  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  A  tiick,  an  artifice. 

H  To  havt  the  dodge :  To  be  cheated,  or  let 
a  person  give  one  the  slip. 

"  Shall  I  trouble  you  so  far  rs  to  take  Bome  pains 
withut«T  I  am  Itmth  to  hare  tlie  dodge."~-Wiig  Be- 
guilid  {Orig.  <if  Drama),  ui.  319. 

dodge  (2),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful  :  perhaps 
from  dod  (1),  i'.]  A  pretty  large  cut  or  slice 
of  any  kind  of  food. 

dodged,  va.  par.  or  a.    [Dodoe,  t».) 

dodg'-el,  3.  tDoDOE  (2),  s,  ]  A  large  cut,  piece, 
or  lump. 

dodg'-el,  v.l.     [Doddle,  v.  ;  Toddle.] 

1.  To  walk  in  a  stiff  or  hoTibling  manner, 
either  from  intirniity  or  grossness  of  body. 

2.  To  jog  along,  to  trudge  on. 

dodgel-hem,  s.  The  name  Riven  to  that 
kind  of  hem  which  is  also  called  a  Splay. 
(Scolch,) 

dodg'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dodg(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  escapes  or  evades  anything  by 
a  sudden  start  or  movement  to  one  side. 

2.  An  artful  cunning  fellow  ;  a  trickster. 

"'lara  no  dodgn;'  replied  the  boatswain." — J/ar- 
ri/at  :  Mid^ipman  Easy.  H.  2. 

•  d6dg:'-er-^,  s.  lEnp.  dodger;  -y.]  A  dodge, 
a  trick,  an  artifice  ;  trickery. 

"  When  he  h»id  put  this  dodoert/  upon  those  that 
had  gaped  fuf  the  vacancy."  —  [ffacAMt;  Life  qf  Wil- 
liamt,  p.  <jS. 

dddg'-ing,  jyr.  par.,  a,,  &  s.    [Dodge,  v.] 

A,  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

\.  Ord.  Litng.  :  Starting  suddenly  to  one 
Bide ;  evading,  tricking. 

2.  Wheelwright :  tSaid  of  mortices,  when  they 
are  not  in  the  same  plane  at  the  hub.  By 
spreading  the  butts  of  the  spokes  where  they 
enter  the  huh,  dodifing  on  each  side  of  a 
median  line  alternat^^ly,  the  wheel  is  stiffened 
against  lateral  strain.  The  wheel  is  said  to  be 
stiggered.     (Knight.) 

C  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  escaping  by  a 
Budden  start ;  evasion,  trickery. 

d6dg'-5^,  a.  [Eng.  dodg(e)  -y.]  Full  of  dodges 
or  skilful  and  rapid  movements  ;  crafty,  art- 
ful, trir-ky. 

"  Willie  the  game  was  in  this  position  ...  by  a  good 
dodgy  run.  got  tliTMUgh,"— /"itW,  Jan,  2S.  1882. 

*d6d-i-pate,  *d6d'-x-pdle»  •dod-i-poll, 
*  dod-dy-pole,  s.  [Prol..  from  dod  (1),  v. 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  pate,  poll  =  the  head,  i.e., 
shaven  head,  shaveling,  in  reference  to  the  tnn- 
sure.J   A  blnckliead,  a  numskull,  a  thickliead. 


•  dod'-kin,  s.  [Dut.  d-uitkin.  dimin.  from  diiit 
=  a  doit  (q.v.),]  A  little  doit;  a  small  coin, 
value  the  eighth  part  of  a  stiver. 

"Well,  wltliout  halfpenle,  all  my  wit  Is  not  worth 
a  dodki7i."—Lyly  :  Mother  Uombie,  ii.  2. 

dod'-man,  s.     [Etym.  unknown.] 

1.  A  snail. 

"  Oh  what  a  dodmana  heart  have  we  heare,  oh  what 
afhwnes  coyoA^gs."— Passe •igpr  of  Benvemtto  ilf'12). 

2.  Some  kind  of  animal  which  casts  its 
shell ;  as  the  lobster  and  crab. 

"  Fish  tliat  cast  tbeif  shells  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  tlie  craw-fl»h.  the  hodmaiidod  or  dodman,  and 
the  tortoise." — Bacon. 

do'-do,  s.    [Port,  duodo  =  silly,  foolish.] 

Ornith, :  A  large  bird,  belongingto  the  order 
Colunibida,  or  Pigeons,  that  inlialiited  Mau- 
ritius in  great  numbers  when  that  island  was 
first  colonised  in  1044  by  the  Dutch,  but 
which  was  totally  exterminated  mthin  fifty 
years  from  that  date,  the  last  record  of  its 
occurrence  bL'ingin  the  year  1081.  The  Dodo, 
J)id7is  ineptvs,  was  a  hea^-y  bird,  bigger  than 
a  turkey,  incapable  of  flight,  and  entirely  uti- 
like  the  pigeons  in  general  appearance.    Tlie 
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wings  were  rudimentary,  the  legs  short  and 
fiUmt,  and  the  tail  a  tuft  of  soft  plumes.  The 
beak  was  strongly  arched  towards  the  end, 
and  the  upper  mandible  had  a  hooked  point 


like  that  of  a  bird  of  ju-ey.  The  Dodo  owed 
its  extcrniinatiou  to  the  fact  that  it  was  good 
to  eat  and  was  unable  to  fly. 

"The  dodo  [in] &  bird  the  Dutch  call  toaZghvogel  or 
dod  E-^rsen ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occa- 
siuus  her  alow  pace;  or  that,  her  corpulency." — Hir  T. 
Herbert:  TraveU,  p.  38i 

dod-d-nee'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dodoufetis,  i.e., 
after  Rembeit  Dodoens,a  Belgian  botanist  and 
physician,  who  died  a.d.  1585.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacepe,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Dodoneae  (q.v,).  I'he  flowers 
are  apetalous,  unisexual,  or  polygamous  ;  the 
leaves  various  ;  the  whole  plant  viscous  and 
aromatic.  Locality  :  Australia  without  the 
tropics,  and  more  rarely  other  hot  countries. 
The  leuves  of  Dodonea  viscosa  are  used  in  baths 
and  fomentations,  the  wood  of  D.  dinicn  is 
carminative,  and  D.  Thunbergiana  is  slightly 
purgative  and  febrifugal. 

dod-d-ne'-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dodon^cea), 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Sapiudaceee.  The  leaves 
are  alternat*-,  the  ovules  two  or  three  in  each 
cell,  the  embryo  rolled  spirally.    {Lindley.) 

*  do'-drdrii^,  s.     [hut.  deq^iadrans  =  (Jit ,  less 
by  one-fourth)  tlu-ee-fourth.s  :  de  =  away,  from, 
and  qriddrans  =  a  fourth  part ;  qiuxtuor  =  four.] 
Roman  Antiquities : 

1.  Nine-twelfths  or  three-quarters  of  a 
Roman  as. 

2.  Three-quarters  of  a  foot ;  nine  inches,  or 
about  a  span. 

dod'-rum,  s.  [Dod  (3),  s.]  A  whim,  a  mag- 
got.   (Scotch.) 


doe  (1)  *  da,  •  do,  *  doo,  s.  [A-S.  dd;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  daa.] 

1.  A  she-deer ;  the  female  of  a  buck  or 
fallow-deer. 

"  A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  white, 
A  radiaut  creature,  silver  bri^'htl" 
Wordsu/oi-fti :   IVhUe  Doe  of  Hylttone,  viL 

2.  The  female  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  or  goat. 

doe  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  to  the  wooden  ball  used  in  the  game  of 
shinty  (q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

doeg'-lic  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [Scan.  ddgUing) 
=  a  whale,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ic.] 

doeglic-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  CigHss-CQ-OH.  An  acid  belonging 
to  the  oleic  series,  obtixined  from  doegling 
train  oil  (q.v.).  It  can  be  obtained  by  saponi- 
fying the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  dissolv- 
ing in  ether,  and  separating  by  acid.s.  Doeglic 
acid  Is  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  which  solidihes 
at  0°.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
line barium  salt  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohoL 

doeg'-ling  (doeg  as  dug),  a.  [For  etym. 
and  detinittuu  see  compouud.] 

doegling  train-oil,  s. 

Comm.  :  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Whale,  BitliEna  rostrata,  called  dogling 
in  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  it  is  caught.  The 
oil  becomes  turbid  at  8°,  and  deposits  a  crys- 
talline fat  at  0°.  It  contains  79"9  per  cent,  of 
carbon  and  13'4  per  cent,  of  hv^ogen.    When 
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exposed  to  the  air  it  ab.sdrba  oxygen  and  dries 
up.  It  forms  a  better  fuel  for  lamps  than 
common  train  oil.  It  can  be  freed  from  Ita 
olTensive  smell  by  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  contact  with  water,  by  snaking  it  up 
with  thin  milk  of  lime,  or  by  diKst)lving  it  in 
boiling  alcohol.     (Watts:  Diet.  Clmn.) 

do'-er,  *do-ar,  'do-ere,  s.    [Eng.  do;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Lanijuiige : 

1.  One  who  does  or  performs  any  act;  an 
actor,  an  agent. 

"  Doar,  or  werkare.     Factor,  actor.'— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  An  active,  busy,  or  zealous  person. 

"  Fear  uot,  my  lord,  we  will  not  st&nd  to  prate ; 
Talkei-s  axe  uo  good  tioerii." 

Sbakvap.:  //ichard  HI..  I  t, 

3.  One  who  fulfils,  keeps,  or  observes  that 
which  is  ordered  or  commanded. 

"  Be  ye  doera  ot  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only."— 

Jamvl  (.12. 

II.  Scots  Law : 

1.  A  steward,  a  factor,  an  agent. 

"  I  desired  and  ordered  J.  Moir  of  StonsTVood,  tb 
Intimate  to  all  gentlemen  and  their  doerg.  within  the 
salt!  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff." — Order  of  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  Dec  12,  1T15. 

2.  An  attorney,  an  agent. 

"  Factour  &  doare  for  the  said  vmquhile  Alexr  In 
byliig  &  GeniBg."—Act  Horn.  Cone  (A.  1694),  p.  8T0). 

does,  37-d  pers.  sing.  pr.  ind.  of  v.     [Do,  r.) 

do'e-skin,  s.     [Eng.  doe,  and  skin  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Ijing. :  The  skin  of  a  doe. 

"  He  was  dJessed  In  skirt  of  doeskin. 
White  and  soft,  and  friuged  with  ermine.* 

Longfellow:  iiong  of  BUiteatha,  l\. 

2.  Fabric  :  A  single-width  fine  woollen  cloth 
for  men's  wear  ;  uot  twilled. 

doff,  *d6f,  t\t.  &  i.     [A  contr.  of  do  o/=  put 
off.     Cf.  do7i,  v.]    [Do,  v.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Bit.  :  To  put  off;  to  take  off,  as  clotlies. 

"  Oh,  shanie  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul  I 
Go,  doff  the  lx>unet  from  thy  brow," 

.   acoU:  OUnfinUu. 

*n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lay  aside. 

"  Rompo,  dojf  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  la  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myeelf."    Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  iL  1 

2.  To  strip  or  divest  of  anything. 

"  Heaven's  king,  who  dqff'a  himself  our  flesh  to  wear. 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  serve  in  love." 

Crashate. 

3.  To  put  away  or  aside ;  to  divert ;  to  get 
rid  of  ;  to  avert. 

"  Make  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  dlfltresaos." 

Slkokesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  put  off,  to  delay,  to  refer  to  a  future 
time. 

*■  Every  day  thoa  dofst  me  with  some  device."— 
Shakcsp.:  Othello,  iv.  2.     (^uarttw.) 

B.  iTitransUive: 

*  1.  To  put  off  or  lay  aside  one's  clothes; 
to  undress. 
2.  To  take  off  the  hat  as  a  mark  of  respect 

"Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doJTd. ' 

Tennyson:  IheOooie. 

doffed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Doff.] 
doff'-er,  s.     [Eng,  doff;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  doffs. 

2.  Carding :  A  comb  or  revolving  card- 
covered  cylinder  in  a  carding-madiine,  which 
strips  the  fleece  or  sliver  of  fibre  off  tlie  main 
card-wheel  after  the  Jilanients  have  passed 
the  series  of  smaller  carding- rollers  and  the 
flat  cards.  It  is  -usually  a  comb  with  very 
fine  teeth,  which  penetrate  slightly  between 
the  wire  teetli  of  the  card  as  the  comb  moves 
do\vnward.     (Knight.) 

doff'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Doff.] 

A.  t^  C  As  pr.  par.  tt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  putting  off,  or  lay- 
ing aside,  as  clothes,  &c. 

dofflng'Cyllnder,  5.    A  cylinder  clothed 

with  cards  which  are  presented  in  such  direc- 
tion and  at  such  a  late  r>f  motion  to  the  main 
card-cylinder  as  to  remove  the  fibres  from  the 
ti'Cth  of  the  latter.  The  dofling-cylinder  as- 
sumes one  of  three  forms ;  (1)  Continuous 
clothing :  removing  a  perfect  fleece  of  the 
width  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  doffer  of 
the  scribbling-niachine,  which  yields  a  con- 
tinuous lap  or  fleece.  (2)  Longitudinal  bands 
of  card  clothing  :  removing  slivers  of  a  width 
determined  by  the  breadth  of  the  bauds  and 


b^  b^;  poilt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^bin,  benpb;  go.  gem*  ihln,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophoxi,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhur ,  -clous,  -tioos*  -sious  =  shus.   -bio  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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of  a  length  e(|iia!  to  that  of  the  doffer,  (3) 
Circuinfeiential  Lands  or  ringH  of  caiclcloth- 
iiiK :  removing  narrow,  continnous  slivers, 
which  pass  to  the  condenser,  wlierel>y  tlit^y 
are  compacted  and  bronght  to  the  condition 
of8lul>s.     [Slobbinh-macmine.]    (Knifjiil.) 

doflSng-knlfe,  s.  A  Ijlade  of  steel  tuotlicd 
at  its  edge  lilie  a  line  coml),  and  vertically  re- 
ciprocJited  by  a  crank  tangentially  tothe  teeth 
of  the  doner  in  a  carding-machine,  in  order  to 
remove  therefrom  a  tine  fleece  of  carded  wool 
which  is  gathered  into  a  sliver.  (Dokfkb.J 
(Knight.) 

doe,    "  doge,    "  dogg,    "  dogge,  ».   &  a. 

(O.  H.  Ger.  dog;  Put.  dog;  Sw.  dogg  =  ^ 
mastifT;  Dan.  dogge;  Icel.  doggr;  O.  Fr. 
dcgue.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1. 

(2)  The  flesh  of  the  animal  described  uniler 
II.  1. 

"  A  viand  wtilcli  tiie  Iiosts  called  mutton,  but  which 
the  gue«ta  stroncly  suspected  to  b«  dog." — Macaulav  ■ 
BtH.  Eng.,  ch,  iii, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Used  aa  a  term  of  contempt,  scorn,  or 
Mproach. 

"Another  time  you  called  me  dog.' 

Rhokeap. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  8, 

(2)  A  gay  young  fellow  ;  a  spark,  a  brick. 

(3)  A  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  meteor 
seen,  immediately  above  the  horizon,  generally 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset ;  viewed  as  a 
certain  prognostic  of  the  approach  of  bad 
weather.  If  this  he  seen  before  sunrise,  it  is 
believed  that  (as  they  express  themselves)  it 
will  bark  liefore  night  1  if  after  sunset,  that 
it  will  b.irk  before  morning  ;  if  while  the  sun 
ia  up,  the  prognostic  is  less  attended  to.  But 
seamen  are  not  fond  of  these  meteors  at  any 
time,  especially  in  winter.  In  summer  they 
often  prognosticate  warm  weather.  (Jamieson.) 

II.  Technimily: 

1.  Zool. :  A  well-known  animal,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Canis  (q.v.).     The  Common  Dog 
Caret's  /I'viiliaris,  in  all  its  numerous  varieties 
is  essentially  a  domestic  animal,  and  as  such 
has  been  man's  companion  from  remote  periods; 
for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bones 
of  a  canine  animal  found  in  the  Danish  Kitchen 
Miildcns,  and  cnnsequentlv  of  Neolithic  period 
were  those  of  a  dog.     "The  dog,"  saysCuiier,' 
"is  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man  has 
made.     The  whole  species  is  become  our  pro- 
perty ;    each    individual    is    devoted    to    his 
master,    adopts    his    manners,    distinguishes 
and     defends    his    property,    and     remains 
attached  to  him  even   unto  death ;   and  all 
this  springs  not  from    mere  necessity,   but 
from  a  true  friendship.    The  swiftness,  the 
strength,  and  the  highly  develo|)ed  power  of 
smelling  of  the  dog  have  made  him  a  power- 
ful ally  of  man  against  the  other  animals, 
and  were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  estahlisli- 
ment  of  society."    It  was  formerly  believed 
that  all  dogs  were  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,   but    the    more   careful    researches 
made  of  late  years  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  sprung  from  several  different 
species  of  wolves  and  jackals.     Well-marked 
varieties  resenililing  those  of  to-day  (Boll- 
Doo,  Grevhocnd],   were   known  to"  the  an- 
cients.    Thus,  a  inastitr  occurs  on  an  Assyrian 
monument;  whilst  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
the  prototypes  of  the  greyhound,  the  Arab 
boarhound,  with  its  tightly-curled  tail,  and 
the    short-legged    turnspit   are    represented. 
Though   principally  employed   in  the  chase 
dogs  have  been  put  to  various  uses  at  ditfe- 
rent  times  and  in  different  places.     The  Esqui- 
maux, who  believe  themselves  descended  from 
dogs,   emr.Uiy  them    to  draw  their  sledges 
For  purposes  of  light  draught  they  were  at 
one  time  largely  resorted  to  in  Great  Britain 
»n  employment  for  which    others   are    still 
called  into  requisition  on  the  continent.    With 
some  of  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World  the 
dog  was  an  ol).ject  of  worship,  and  by  the 
Japanese  it  is  held  in  great  respect.     On  the 
other   hand,  the  Greeks,   Romans,   and   the 
old   Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were 
accustomed    to  sacrifice  dogs    to  certain  of 
their  deities  ;   whilst,  per  contra,  dogs  have 
also  been  employed  as  executioners  and  even 
as  living  tombs.     There  are  several  kinds  of 
feral  or  wild  dogs  inhabiting  several  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  the  Dingo  in  Australia  the 
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Indian  Wild-dog  or  Dhole,  the  Pariah  dogs. 
i!i:.  (q.v.).,  all  of  which  are  merely  domestic 
varieties  that  have  run  wild. 

2.  Astron. :  A  name  given  t<i  two  constella- 
tions in  the  sonthern  heiiiisjiliere,  the  Great/;r 
Dog,  r.'aiits  Major,  and  the  Lesser  Dog,  Canis 
Minor.     [Canicula.] 

"  Among  the  southern  constetlatioDs,  two  there  are 
who  lieiir  the  name  of  the  d^ig ;  the  one  in  sixteen 
degrees  latitiide.  cf.ntatnliig  on'  the  left  thigh  a  eUr  i.( 
the  first  uingnitude,  usually  called  Procyon  or  .Antl. 
canus." — nrtrwne :   Vulgar  Hrrauri. 

3.  Mech.  :  A  name  given  to  various  mech- 
anical contrivances  acting  as  holdfasts ;  a 
device  with  a  tooth 
which  penetrates  or 
grips  an  object  and 
detainsit.  Theanalogy 
and  inference  of  the 
name  is  that  the  de- 
vice has  a  tooth  and 
bites. 

(1)  Pile-driving ;  A 
grappling-iron  or  grab, 
usually  with  jaws,  and 
adapted  to  raise  the 
monkey  of  a  pile-driver.  'When  the  jaws  open 
the  object  is  dropped  or  released.  (Pile- 
driver.] 

(2)  Well-boring :  A  grab  for  clutching  well- 
tubes  or  tools,  in  withdrawing  them  from 
bored,  drilled,  or  driven  wells.     (Grab.] 

(3)  Turning :  A  clamp  fastened  to  a  piece 
suspended  on  the  centres  of  a  lathe,  and  by 
which  the  rotation  of  the  chuck  or  face-plate 
is  imparted  to  the  piece  to  be  turned. 

(4)  A  click  or  pallet  adapted  to  engage  the 
teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  to  restrain  the  back 
action  ;  a  click  or  pawL  (Ratchet,  Wind- 
lass.] 

(5)  Machinery : 

(a)  The  converging  set  screws  which  esta- 
blish the  bed-tool  of  a  piincliing-press  in 
direct  coincidence  with  the  punch. 

(6)  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  staff  to 
the  rest,  chuck,  or  carriage,  while  being  cut, 
sawed,  planed,  or  drilled. 

(c)  An  ad.iustable  stop  placed  in  a  machine 
to  change  direction  of  motion,  as  in  the  case 
of  feed-motion,  or  in  jacking,  shaping,  or 
planing-machines. 

(6)  Hoisting  £  HavXing  ; 

(a)  A  grappling-iron  with  a  fang  which  is 
driven  into  an  object  to  be  raised  or  moved. 
In  the  continuous  system  of  feed  in  saw-mills, 
the  chain  has  a  number  of  dogs  attached  to 
different  portions  of  its  length.  Dogs  are  also 
used  for  securing  and  towing  floating  logs  and 
in  shifting  or  loading  logs  on  the  ground  or 
carriage. 

(?')  A  ring-dog  or  span-dog ;  two  dogs 
shackled  together  by  a  ring,  and  used  for 
hauling  or  hoisting. 

(c)  Sling-dogs  :  two  dogs  at  the  end  of  a 
rope,  and  used  in  hoisting  barrels;  a  span- 
shackle. 

(7)  Joinery:  A  bencb-dog  is  a  clamp,  and 
holds  the  timber  by  its  tusk. 

(8)  Sawing :  A  rod  on  the  head  or  tail  block 
of  a  saw-mill  carriage,  by  which  the  log  is 
secured  in  position.  The  dog  is  pivoted  to 
the  block,  and  its  tooth  is  driven  into  the  log. 
It  varies  in  form  on  the  head  and  tail  blocks 
respectively. 

(9)  .Ship-build. :  The  last  detent  or  support 
knocked  away  at  the  launching  of  a  ship ;  a 
dog-shore. 

(10)  iMcksmith. :  A  projection,  tooth,  tusk, 
or  jag  in  a  lock,  acting  as  a  detent.  Espe- 
cially used  in  tumbler-locks. 

(11)  Domestic  :  An  andiron. 

"The  iron  doggi  bear  the  burden  of  the  fuel."— 
Futt4n':  irorrties.  ch.  ix. 

(12)  Smith.  :  A  lever  used  by  blacksmiths  in 
shoeing— i.e.,  hooping— cart-wheels. 

^(13)  Gunnery :  Tlie  hammer  of  a  pistol  or 
fire-lock  ;  called  also  Dog-liea(i'(q-V.). 

"  He  lets  tall  the  dog.  the  pistoll  goes  off.  and  his 
wife  IS  killed  with  it."— Law:  Memorialtt,  p.  226. 
B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Used  to  express  degeneracy,  worthless- 
ness,  poorness,  or  meanness  :  as,  doj-rose, 
dop-latin. 

2.  Used  to  express  the  male  of  an  animal  : 
as,  dog-fox,  dog-otter,  &c. 

U  (1)  A  dead  dog  :  A  thing  of  no  worth. 

"  After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  After  a  dead  dog 
after  a  flea.-— l  Sam.  xiiv.  14. 


(2)  To  go  to  tlie  doge :  To  be  utterly  ruined  ; 
especially  when  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  one's 
own  conduct. 

(3)  To  give  or  throw  to  tine  dogs :  To  throw 
away  as  useless. 

"  Throw  phyrto  to  Clu  dogt ;  I'll  none  of  it.' 

HlKtlunp.  :  Uacbsth.  v.  a 

(4)  A  dag  in  thf  manger  :  A  churlish,  selfish 
prson,  who  will  neither  make  use  of  a  thing 
himself,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

dog-ond-diiver  chuck,  >.     A  chuck 

having  two  i.arts.  The  dog  slijm  upon  and  is 
fastened  by  a  set  screw  to  the  object  to  be 
turned.  The  driver  is  attached  to  the  hithe- 
mandrel,  and  has  a  projecting  arm  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  dog,  and  causes  it 
and  the  work  to  revolve  with  the  mandreL 
(Knight.) 

dog-ape,  s.     A  male  ape. 

"ThHt  tl.ey  call  compliment  is  like  the  encounter  •( 
two  dog.ape4.  —Shakeip.  :  J,  you  LUot  It.  IL  i. 

dog-bane,  s.    (Doobaue.) 
dog  banner,  s. 

Hot. :  The  wild  Camomile,  probably  Anthe- 
mis  cotnla.    (Britten  t  Holland.) 

dog-being,  s.  a  fabulous  being,  either 
drea/led  as  a  portent  of  impending  evil  or 
worshipi)ed  as  a  divinity. 

"On  these  dog-betngi  Bryant  has  aome  remarks  in 
which  we  are  dls|>08ed  to  concur.  ■  When  I  read  of  the 
brazen  dogof  Vulcan  (he says),  of  the  doesof  Erigone.  of 
Orion,  ol  iSeryou  |a  two-headed  dog)  .  .  I  cannot  but 
Buppose  they  were  titles  of  so  many  deities,  or  else  of 
their prlesta.  who weredenominated from  theirofl^o- "" 
—■'■  '*■  J^'.tentiuH,  iuFonnightly  «epie».  vi.  (newaeri^t 

dog  berry,  «     (Dooberey.J 

dog-binder, ». 

hot.:  Antiifmis  cotula 

dog-bobbins,  s.  pi 

Bol. :  ArumvMculatum.  (Britten <t  Holland.) 
dog-bolt  (1),  J. 

1.  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over  the  trun- 
nion of  a  gun. 

2.  An  iron  hook  or  bar  with  a  sharp  fang. 

"Bolts  not  unlike  our  dog.boiu."—Arrh4aotogia.  XX. 
5&S(1824).     ID'tviee.i  -wowiws.  a*. 

•  dog-bolt  (2),  s.  4  a. 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  coarser  part  of  fiour  ;  meal  for  dogg. 

2.  An  expression  of  reproach,  scorn,  or  con- 
tempt ;  a  low  wretch  or  villain. 

"  To  have  your  own  turn  served,  and  to  your  friend 

To  be  a  dog.boU."  "'ean 

Beaum.  i  Flet.  :  Wit  vnthoiu  Money,  iiL  L 

B.  A)  adj. :  Mean,  base,  degraded. 

"  His  dog-boH  fortune  was  so  low. 
Tliat  either  it  must  quickly  end. 
Or  turn  atiout  a^iji,  and  mend. 

Butter    Hudittrat,  II.  i.  8»-tL 

dog-brlar,  dog-brier,  s.   The  Dog-ro« 

(q.v.). 

dog^sabbage,  dog's-cabbage,  ». 

Bot.  :  A  plant  or  herb  belonging  to  the 
order  Chenopodiaceap.  It  is  used  as  a  pot- 
herb ;  it  is  slightly  purgative  and  acrid.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

dog-cart,  s.  A  sportsman's  vehicle  having 
shafts  and  two  wheels,  with  a  box  beneath 
the  seat  for  .setters  or  pointers. 

dog-cheap,  a.    (Dogcheap.] 

dog-cherry,  s.   (Doo-chowp.) 

dog-chowp,  s.    The  fruit  of  Rosa  ooitino. 

dog  cole,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  jilant  Dogbane  (q.v.). 
*  dog-cook, .«.    A  man  cook. 

"  A    flrst-rate   d',fi-cook   and  aaaistanta. ' 7*.   Boeki 

Man  tif  Jtan^j  Frietidi.    ^Datne^.) 

dog-daisy,  5.    [Daist.] 
dog-days,  s.  pi.    (Canicolar  days.) 

"Nor  was  it  more  in  his  power  to  be  without  promo- 
tion :uid  titles,  thau  for  a  healthy  man  to  sit  in  tha 
sun.  in  the  brightest  dog-dayt,  and  TCiaain  without 
warmth," — Clarendon. 

'  dog-drave  (1),  s.  An  unidentified  sea- 
fish 


*  dog-draw.    [Doodrat.] 


Ste,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go  p»t, 
or.  wore.  w»lf,  worlt,  whd,  sSn ;  mute,  cub,  oUre.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill ;  try.  SJWan.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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dog-drive,  dog-drave  (2),  s.    A  state 
of  ruiij. 


dog-drug,    8.      Ruin  ; 
atances. 


runious    circuin- 


dog-eared,  a.    [Dogeared.] 

dog-eller,  s. 

Bot.:  Viburnum  opulns.  {Britten  dt  Holland.) 

dog-fancier,    s.      One  who    keeps   and 

breeds  dogs  Un-  s^lle. 

dog-fennel,  *  dog-fenell, »-. 

Botwny : 

1.  Anthemis  cotul<t.  It  is  also  called  Stink- 
ing Mayweed.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
Fennel,  and  its  smell  is  strong  and  disagree- 
able.    It  has  acrid  emetic  qualities. 

2.  Peiicedamimpalustre.  (Britten dt  Holland.) 

dog-fingers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  piirpurea, 

dog-finkle,  s. 

Bot.  :  AtiUiemis  cotula. 
dog-fish,  s.     [Dogfish, J 

dog-fiover,  s. 

Bot. :  Chrysanthemum  le^tcantkemu^n.  (BHt- 
Un(&  Holland.) 

dog-fox,  s. 

1,  Lit.  :  A  male  fox. 

"  Seldom  lovers  long  for  aleep. 
Till  ating  hi.i  luiUiiiglit  hyiun  fbe  owl. 
Auswered  the  dog-fox  witli  hia  liowl." 

ticoU  :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  UL  2«. 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  crafty,  cunning  fellow. 

"That  same  dotj-fax,  Ulysses,  is  uot  proved  worth  a 
black  beiTy.'—i'Aute*/).  .■  TroUu*  &  CressiOa,  V.  i. 

dog-gowan,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  weak-scented  Feverfew.  (Jamie- 
son.)  Probably  Matricaria  inodora.  (Britten 
d  Holland.) 

dog-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Triticuni  rejtens. 

'  dog-head,  s.  The  hammer  of  a  firelock, 
or  tliiit  part  of  the  lock  which  holds  tlie  flint. 

"  Ami  yon,  ye  doil'd  dotard,  ye  staod  there  hammer. 
Ing  diiq-liends  fur  fules  that  will  never  aiiap  them  at  a 
HigtilajKlmau.'— .ScoH;  Waeertey,  ch.  xxx. 

dog-headed,  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  dog. 

Dog 'headed  BabooTis :  The  varions  species 
of  the  genus  Cynocephalus.  They  are  called 
also  the  Dog-headed  Monkeys,  and  the 
H*wling  Monkeys  of  the  Old  World.     [C\-no- 

CEPHALUS.] 

Dog-headed  Monkeys :  The  same  as  Dog- 
headed  Baboons  (q.v.). 

dog-heather,  s. 

Bot.  :  Calluna  vulgaris.    (Scotch.) 

dog-hlp,  dog's  hlppens.  s.  The  fruit 
or  hip  of  Jiosa  canina.     (Scotch.) 

dog-hook,  s. 

1.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  bent  prong  to  drive 
into  a  log.     [Doc] 

2.  A  wrench  for  unscrewing  the  coupling  of 
iron  boring-rods.     A  spanner. 

dog-job,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tlie  fruit  of  Rosa  canina.  (Britten  dt 
Holland.) 

dog-keeper,  s.  One  who  has  the  charge 
of  dogs. 

"  1  have  had  it  by  me  some  time,  It  was  written  by  a 
dog-keeper  ot  my  graudfather'a.""— SiOT^f  .*  Tale  of  a 
rub. 

*  dog-killer,  s.  An  officer  appointed  to 
kill  dogs  in  tlie  hot  months,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  apt  to  run  mad. 

"  The  habit  of  a  porter,  now  of  a  carman,  uow  of  the 
dog-killer.  In  this  month  of  August,  and  in  the  winter 
of  a  seller  of  tinder  boxes." — B.  Jonson:  Barthotonu-w 
Fair,  a.  1. 

If  In  a  note  in  loc.  cit.  Giffbrd  says  :  "  This 
is  the  first  mention  which  I  have  found  in  our 
old  writers  of  a  practice  very  common  on  the 
Continent.  The  public  officers,  whenever  an 
epidemic  madness  of  these  animals  is  sus- 
p-'Cted,  patrol  the  streets  with  poisoned  balls 
of  flour  or  meat  in  their  pockets,  to  fling 
down  before  them  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
danger." 


dog -latin,  $. 

Latiit. 


Barbarous,  ungrammatical 


"It  wim  much  if  the  secretary  to  whom  wiia  en- 
trusted the  direction  o{  negnctntious  with  foreign 
powers  had  a  HiifllcieDt  ariiattering  of  doi/lntiu  to 
make  himself  nndcrstood."— J/'icuu/ti^  ■  ffist.  tng., 
ch.  xxili. 

•  dog-leach,   "  dog-leech,  s.     A  dog 

doctor ;  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  con- 
tempt. 

"Empirics  that  will  undertake  all  cures,  yet  know 
not  the  ciuiaes  of  any  disease.  Dog-leeches.'"— Ford : 
Loi'cr's  Melancholy.  Iv.  2. 

dog-leg,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 
Dog-leg  chisel:    A  crooked-shanked    chisel 
used  in  smoothing  the  bottoms  of  grooves. 

dog-legged,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 
Dog-legged  fence :   A  i)eculiar  kind  of  fence 
used  by  squatters  in  Australia. 

Dog-legged  stairs:  A  flight  of  stairs  with- 
out any  well-hole,  and  used  in  confined 
situations.  The  flight  goes  up,  winds  in  a 
semicircle,  and  then  mounts  again  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  first.  The  steps  are  fixed 
to  strings,  newels,  and  carriages ;  and  the 
ends  of  the  steps  in  the  inferior  kind  only 
terminate  on  the  side  of  the  string,  without 
any  housing. 

'  dog-letter,  dog's-letter,  s.  The  letter 
R,  from  its  sound  ;  also  called  Canine  letter. 

dog-lichen,  s. 

Bot. :  A  lichen,  Peltidea  caiiina. 

*  dog-logick,  s.    Barbarous  logic.    [Boq- 

LATIN.] 

■■You  havei.roved  it  hy  di^g-logick.'— Swift :  Horrid 
Plot  discovered  by  Harlequin. 

"  dog-looked,  a.  With  a  disreputable, 
haug-dog  look. 

■*  A  wretched  kind  of  a  dog  -  looked  fellow." — 
L' Estrange.-  Visions  of  Qutmedo,  en.  L    iJ)avies.} 

dog-mad,  a.  Like  a  dog  affected  with 
hydrophobia ;  quite  mad,  rabid. 

"  He  was  troubled  with  a  disease,  reverse  to  that 
called  the  stinging  uf  the  tarantula;  and  would  run 
dog-mad.  at  the  iioiiie  of  muaick,  especially  a  jialr  of 
bag-plijes."— SiCTft  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  §  2. 

dog-mercury,  s.    [Doa's-MERcuRv.] 

dog-miizzle,  s.  A  wire  cage  over  the 
nose  and  jaws  of  a  dog  to  keep  it  from  biting, 
or  a  strap  around  the  jaws  to  keep  them  shut. 

dog-nail,  s.  A  large  nail  with  a  project- 
ing tooth  or  lug  on  one  side  ;  used  under 
certain  circumstances  by  locksmiths  and  car- 
penters. 

dog- name,  s.  A  name  applied  to  a  people 
or  tribe  on  account  of  their  having  a  dog  or  a 
dog-being  (q.v.)  for  their  divinity.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Doo-tribe.) 

dog-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Lamium  jyurp^irenm,  (2)  Ga,leopsis 
tetrahit,  (^)  UHica  vreris.    (Britten  t£  Holland.) 

dog-nose  vice,  s. 

Locksmith:  A  hand-vice  with  long,  slender, 
pointed  jaws.     Called  also  Pig-nose  vice. 

dog-oak,  s. 

Bot. :  Acer  campesfre. 

dog-of-the-marsh. 

Palcpont.  :  A  small  fox-like  animal  found  in 
the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen. 

dog-parsley,  s. 

Dot.  :  Aethusa  ciiiiapiiim;  a  common  weed 
belonging  to  the  order  Umbellifene.  It  is 
a  strong  poison.  Also  called  Dog-poison  and 
Fool's- parsley. 

"  dog-pig,  s.    A  sucking-pig. 

"Sold  f<pr  an  good  Westminster  dog-pigs."— Ford : 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  v.  2. 

dog-poison,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dog-parslev  (q.v.). 

dog-power,  s.  A  'machine  by  which  the 
weight  of  a  dog  in  travelling  in  a  drum  or  on 
an  endless  track  is  made  to  rotate  a  spit,  or 
drive  the  dasher  of  a  chui'n.  The  turnspit- 
dogs  of  the  last  and  previous  centuries  ran  on 
the  inside  of  a  hollow  tread-wheel,  which 
rotated  with  their  weight  and  communicated 
motion  by  a  band  to  the  spit.  [Roasting- 
jack.]    In  the  modem  dog-powers  the  animal 


walks  on  an  endless  chain-track,  which  Blips 
to  the  rear,  rotating  a  drum  which  oscillatei 
an  arm,  and  vertic^tl  reciprocation  is  given  to 
a  lever  and  the  chum-dasher.     (Knight.) 

"  dog-ray,  •  dog-rele. «,    The  Dog-Osh. 

(Iliirrison :  Descript.  of  England,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  iii.) 

dog-rose,  *■. 

Dot.:  (DoGROsE], 

dog-rung,  s.  One  of  the  spars  which  con- 
nect the  stilts  of  a  plough. 

dog-saint,  s.  A  saint  credited  with  the 
special  protection  and  patronage  of  dogs. 

"  What  I  venture  to  suggest  U  that  our  story  of 
Mother  Hubbard,  with  her  care  for  her  dog,  U  derived 
from  the  legend  of  the  dog-taint  ii.\i\>in.'—Athenaum, 
Feb.  24,  iB*i.  p.  2A%. 

dog-shore,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  two  struts  which 
hold  the  cradle  of  the  ship  from  sliding  on  the 
slip-ways  when  the  keel-blocks  are  taken  out. 
The  lower  end  of  each  dog-shore  abuts  against 
the  upper  end  of  the  rib-band  of  the  slip-way, 
and  the  upper  end  against  the  dog-cleat,  which 
is  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  bilge-way.  Be- 
neath each  dog-shore  is  a  small  block  called  a 
trigger.  In  launching,  the  triggers  are  re- 
moved, the  dog-shores  knocked  down,  and 
the  ship-cradle  freed,  so  that,  canying  tha 
vessel,  it  slides  down  the  slip-ways.  The 
signal  for  launching  is,  "Down  dog-shores." 
[Launch.] 

"The  subterranean  forest  of  dog-thore*  and  stayi 
that  hold  her  u\i."~ Dickens :  Uncommercial  TraveUir 
xxiv. 

'  dog-sick,  ^  dog-sicke,  a.  Exceed- 
ingly sick  ;  vomiting. 

"He  that  saith  he  is  dog-sicke,  or  sick  as  a  dog, 
meanetb,  doubtlesse.  a  sick  dog."  —Dj/et :  Dnr  DiTtntr 
(1599  J. 

*  dog-sleep,  s. 

1.  A  pretended  or  counterfeit  sleep. 

"  What  the  common  people  call  dog-sleep."— Addistm. 

2.  A  very  light,  fitful  sleep,  easily  disturbed 
by  the  slightest  sound. 

"My  sleep  was  never  more  than  what  Is  called  daf 
Bleep.  '-De  Quincep  :  Opium-eater,  p,  85. 

dog-standard,  dog-stander,  9. 

Dot.  :  The  plant  Ragwort. 

dog- star,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  Sinus,  the  principal  star  in  th« 
■  onstellation  Cauis  Major.     [Canicula.] 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  occupies  the  chief  place, 
or  takes  a  prominent  position  in  any  company 
or  society. 

"  The  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky. 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die.' 

Byron :  A  Sketch. 

dog-stealing,  s. 

Law :  The  offence  of  stealing  a  dog,  aiding 
and  abetting  others  in  iloing  so,  or  corruptly 
taking  money  for  the  animal's  recovery.  It  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

dog-Stopper,  5. 

Naut.  :  A  stopper  put  on  to  the  cable  to 
enable  it  to  be  bitted,  or  to  permit  the  mes- 
senger to  be  fleeted. 

•  dog-thick,  a.    Very  intimate. 

dog-thlstle,  s. 

Bot.:  Carduus  arvensis. 

dog-tick,  s.  A  tick  that  infests  dogs. 
The  common  English  dog-tick  is  Ixodes  rU 
cinns. 

dog-tired,  a.  Very  tired;  tir«d  oat, 
exhaiisted.     [Dog-wearv.] 

■■  Dog-tired  and  surfeited  with  pleasure. " — T.  Bughtt. 
Tom  Brctm's  !<chool-Dai/s,  pt.  L,  ch.  ii. 

dog-tooth,  s.    [Dogtooth.] 

dog-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Camus  sanguiiiea,  (2)  Euonymut 
europtEUs,  (:i)  Sambucus  nigra,  (i)  Alnus  gluti- 
nosfi.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dog-tribe,  s.    (For  definition  see  extract) 

"There  were  dr,g.tribes  a&  &  matter  ot  couna.  8acb 
we  must  assume  the  Cunocephali  in  Lybia  to  have 
been,  whom  Herodotus  meiitious  as  a  race  of  men  nith 
the  beads  of  dogs,  and  the  Cunodnntes.  both  named, 
as  Bryant  obsen-es.  from  their  god— fable  adding  in 
each  case  the  physical  peculiarity  in  explanation  of 
the  dog-natne." — J.  P.  M'Lennan,  in  Fortnightly  ReHev, 
Ti.  (new  series),  &80.    |Doo-hame.] 

*dog-trick,*dog-tricke,s.  [Dogtrick,] 


boil,  b6^;  p6ut,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin.  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
Hiiau.  -tion  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -dle«  &c.  =  l)fl«  d^ 
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dog— dogfish 


dog-trot,  8.       [DOGTBOT.  ] 

dog-vanc,  s.    [Doovane.] 

dog-violet,  8. 

Bot.  :  Viola  sylvatica  or  canina.  (Britten  & 
SolUiTid.) 

*  dog-weary,  a.  Tin^d  out ;  dead  tired, 
exhausted. 

"  0  ini^ater,  muster.  I  have  watched  so  lung, 
That  I'm  dog-wcnry." 

Sftakesp.:  Tamlnff  of  t?iv  Shrew,  lv.% 

dog-wheat,  s.    [Doo-obass.] 

dOg-\^]ieU£^  s,  A  coimiidu  name  for  Nassa 
reticuUita,  a.  species  of  univalve  shells  fre- 
quently luiiiid  on  the  coasts  of  Biitain. 

*  dog-whipper,  ».  A  beadle  or  person 
appointed  to  Keep  stray  dogs  away  from 
churches. 

"  It  were  verl^  stood  the  d^rj-wMpper  In  Paulas  wonld 
have  a  care  <>f  t)ii3  In  bis  inisnverie  viatbition  everte 
BateidAy."~-y-t*h:  Pierce  PenUeuB,  IftVl.    UVaru.i 

dog's-bane,  s.    [Dogbane.] 
dog's-berry  tree,  ».    Comus  sanguinea. 

[DoOWOGD.j 

dog's-cabbage,  s.    [Doo-cABBAaE.) 
do g*s~ camomile,  s.    (Camomile.) 
dog's- caxnovyne,  s.    [Camovtne.) 

dog's-cods,  dog's-cullions,  «.irf. 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Orchis. 

dog's -«ole.  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennia.  (Britten  £ 
Eolland.) 

dogr's-dogger,  s. 

Bot. :  Orchis  niascula. 

dog's-ear,  s.  A  comer  of  a  leaf  of  a 
booiv  turned  down  like  a  dog"s-e;ir. 

"  with  the  Bweat  of  ray  owu  bauds,  I  did  make 
plain  n.nd  sjimoth  the  dorfs-ean  thriint;hout  our  great 
m\>\9."—Arbuthiiot  i  Pope:  Mem.  of  P.  P. 

dog's-ear,  i\t.  To  turn  the  comers  of 
the  leaves  of  a  book  by  careless  handling. 

dog's-eared,  a.    Having  the  comers  of 

the  leaves  turned  down. 

"Let  reverend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke. 
Who  starve  upon  a  dogs-eare-il  Pentateuch." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  401,402. 

*  dog*S-face,  s.    A  term  of  reproach. 

"Qcoth  he.  thou  drunken,  doq's-face  coward." 

Homer  d  la.  Jfode  ( 1665). 

dog*s-feiiiiel,  s.    [Doo-fennel.] 
dog's-grass,  s.    [Doo-orass.] 

dog's-meat,  ^'. 

1,  Lit. :  Coarse  meat  jpven  as  food  to  dogs. 

2-  Fig. :  Refuse,  rubbish. 

"His  reveKnce  Ixjught  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the 
raaiket;  these  itre  but  dog's-rrtetLt  to  'eia."—Dri/den: 
iton  ."iehaitian.  L  2. 

dog's-lug,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  The  same  as  Dog'3-ear  (q.v.). 

2,  PI.  (Bot) :  Foxglove,  Digitulis  imrpuTea. 

dog's-mercury,  dog-mercury,  s. 

Bot. :  Mercurialis  perennis,  a  herb  belonging 
to  the  order  Euphorbiaceie.  It  is  common  on 
roadsides  and  in  woods.  A  spurious  kind  of 
mercury,  so  called  to  di.stinguisli  it  from  the 
French  mercury,  M.  annua,  which  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine.  (Britten  &  HoUaiul.) 
It  is  an  active  pnison,  fending  to  produce 
Tomiting,  diarrltn-a,  burning  headache,  con- 
vulsions, and  death. 

dog's-nose,  s.  A  mixture  of  gin  and 
beer. 

"  fiorf  s  •  noie,  wbicb  yonr  committee  find  upon 
enqiiiry  to  be  compounded  of  waim  porter,  moist 
BUg.ir,  gin,  and  nutmeg.'— />ic*«»u.'  Pickwick  Papers. 
ch   iixiii. 

dog's-me,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrophiilaria.  canina,  a  kind  of  Fig- 
wort. 

dog's-tail,   3.      The   constellation    Ursa 

Minor. 

dog's-tail  grass,  a. 

Bot. :  Cynosurus  cristatus.    [CYNOSTTBUa.) 

dog's-tansy.  s. 

Bot.  :  Potentilla  anserina. 


dog's-tongue,  s. 

Bot.  :    Cyiioglossum    oJicinaU,    also    calltd 
Hound'H-tongue. 

"  B'>rft«e,  Bpikciiard,  dnft't-trmgut.  our  ladyn  mantle. 
feverfL'w,  anil  Vixi\.i\."~<-harUi  iieadt:  CloUier  aitd 
lit^arth.  ch.  xtlv.    {Oavi/^t.) 

dog's-tooth,  s.  ha. 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  dog*tooth,  a  canine  tooth. 
(Dug-tooth.  1 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  (Dog's-tooth  ornament.] 

2.  Masonry :  A  sharp  steel  punch  used  by 
marble-workers. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

dog's-tooth  ornament,  s. 

Arrh.  :  A  spcfies  of  ornament  or  moulding 
commonly  used    in    First  Pointed  or  Early 


DOOS-TOOTH  ORNAMENT. 

English  work.  Mr.  Wigley  assigns  its  origin 
to  the  Holy  I^and.  Its  use  in  Western  archi- 
tecture con-esponds  with  the  period  of  the 
first  crusades. 

dog's-tooth  graas,  «. 

Botany: 

1,  Triticiim  caninum. 

2.  Cynodon  dactylon,  a  perennial  plant, 
found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Cornwall. 
Dorset,  and  Devon.  It  flowers  in  July  ami 
August,  The  flowering  branches  are  about 
six  inches  high,  each  bearing  four  or  five 
linear  spikes.  The  root  is  creeping  and 
rough  ;  the  glumes  smooth  ;  leaves  tapering, 
hairy,  with  long,  smooth  sheaths. 

dog's-tooth  spar,  dog-tooth  spar,  s. 

Min.  :  Tlie  scalenohedral  form  of  calc-s.par, 
BO  called  from  the  form  of  the  crystals,  which 
remotely  resemble  the  teeth  of  a  dog. 

dog's-tooth  Tlolet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bulbous  plant,  Erythronivm  dens 
can is,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant 
in  Britain.  It  bears  a  single  lar^je,  lily-like, 
purple  flower.  Tlie  lea\es,  two  in  number, 
are  smooth,  and  spotted  with  purple. 

dog,  v.t.    [Doo,  s.] 

1.  To  follow  or  hunt  after  insidiously,  like 
a  dog ;  to  track  the  footsteps  or  movements  of. 

"  I  have  dogged  bim  like  his  murderer." — Shakesp : 
Twelfth  Night,  iiL  2. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  closely. 

"  I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both." 

Milton :  Comtui.  405- 

*3.  To  furnish  with  dogs. 

"  Insteai;!  of  mannine,  they  dogged  their  capitoL"— 
Fuller:   H'-rthifS;  S-mcrset.  iL  276.    {Daviea.) 

*4.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  together. 

"  Pd  for  ilij"-  of  leade  to  dog  the  stones  together  of 
ye  Fteple  wj-ndowe,"— /Jecorrf*  of  St.  Mivhaeis,  Bishop 
Slortjord,  1691  (ed.  1882).  p.  65. 

*  dog'-al,  o.  [Low  Lat.  dogalis,  for  ducdHs^ 
from  diix  (genit.  dvcis)  =  a  leader,  a  ruler.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  Doge  (q.v.). 

do-ga'-na,    s.     [Ital.]      a  custom-house. 

[DOUANE.] 

dog* -ate,  s.  (Eng.  dog(e):  -ate.]  The  position, 
ottice,  or  rank  of  a  doge. 

dog'-bane,  dog's'-bane,  s.  [Eng.  dog,  and 
banp,  from  its  being  considered  poisonous  to 
dogs.  J 

1.  Singular  : 

0)  (Of  both  forms):  The  genus  Apocynum 
(q.v.). 


(2)  (Of  the  form  dog'abane)  :  Aconitum  Cy* 
noctonum,  a  ranunculuceuus  plant. 

2.  Pi  (Doghanes):  The  name  given  by  Linl- 
ley  to  the  order  Apoeynacea:  (q.v.), 

dog-bee,  «.     [Eng.  dog,  and  tee.] 

1.  A  fly  troublesome  to  doga. 

2.  A  male  bee. 

ddg'-belt,  «,    [Eng.  dog.  and  heU."] 

Voal-mining :  A  term  applied  to  a  belt  ol 
strong,',  broad  leather,  worn  round  the  waist, 
to  which  a  chain  is  attacluMi  for  the  purjiuse 
of  drawing  the  dans  or  sledges  in  the  lower 
workings.  The  chain  passes  betweeu  the  lega 
of  the  men. 

dog'-ber-ry  (1),  «.    [Eug.  dog,  and  berry.) 
Botany: 

1.  Cornus  sanguinea,  *'l>ecause  the  Ijerriea 
are  not  fit  to  be  eat^n,  or  t<j  be  given  to  * 
dog."    (Park;  Britten,  <£  UUUtnd.) 

2.  Viburnum  opiUus. 

3.  Arctostapkyhs  uva-ursi. 

4.  The  fruit  of  Rosa  canina,  (Britten  # 
Eolland.) 

dogberry-tree,  ». 

Bot. :  The  Dogwood  (qv.). 

Dog'-ber-rir  (2),  s.  [For  derivation  see  def.] 
An  ignorant,  conceited,  but  good-natured  con- 
stable in  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  ahuut 
Nothing,  whose  great  ambition  consisted  in 
wishing  to  be  "writ  down  an  ass"  (iv.  2). 
Flora  Dogberry's  i>ropensity  to  meddle,  the 
name  is  oft«n  given  to  officious  jwlicemen; 
whilst  his  igii'irance  and  conceit  have  caused 
it  to  be  applied  to  incapable  and  overbearing 
magistrates. 

dog'-fheap,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  cheap.  Ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Skeat,  dog  represents  Sw. 
diaL  dA)g  =  very.]  Extremely  cheap,  diit- 
cheap. 

"  Grood  store  of  harlotA.  eay  you,  and  dogcheapt'^ 
Dryden  :  Spunali  friar,  L  L 

'dog'-draw,   *  dogge-drawe,  ».      [Eug. 

dog,  and  draw.] 

Old  Law :  A  term  in  old  forest  law  (see 
example.) 

"  Dvgge-drato  Is,  where  any  man  hath  strilceD  or 
wouuded  a  wild  beast,  by  shoi/tiii^  at  bim  either  with 
Crosse  bow  or  lou^;  bowtr.  and  is  fouud  with  a  hound  or 
other  dOfc-ge  drawing  a.lt*r  biiii,  Ut  recover  the  iJtiue : 
this  the  old  lurreatera  do  call  Uogi/i^-drauK." — Mcin- 
wood :  Treatite  of  the  Lawet  of  the  Forent  (ISM). 

doge,  s.  [Ital.  doge,  dogio  =  a  captain,  a  doge, 
a  provincial  form  of  diux,  duca;  Lat.  ducem, 
accus.  ol  dux  =  a  general ;  duco  —  to  lead.] 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa.  The  first  doge  of  Venice  was 
Anafesto  Paululio,  elected  697  ;  the  last  Luigi 
Mauin,  in  1797.  The  first  doge  of  Genoa  was 
Simone  Boccanegra,  in  1339. 

"  Tbs  loQff  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust." 

Byron :  dilile  Earuid,  iv.  U. 

dog'-eared,  a.  [Eng.  dog,  and  eared.')  A  term 
applied  to  a  book  of  which  the  comers  of 
the  leaves  are  turned  down  by  careless  hand- 
ling ;  dog's-eared. 

"  He  might  be  considered  aa  unufiualiy  lucky  If  he 
had  t«n  or  twelve  dogtarcd  volumes  on  his  shelves." 
—Mac  nilay  :  Hut  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

do'ge-ate,  s.    [Dogate.] 

doge-less, a.    [Eng.  doge,  and  few.]   Without 

or  deprned  of  a  doge  or  governor. 

"  Mighty  shadows,  who^e  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanished  sway." 

Byron  :  Childe  UartAd.  iv.  ^ 

dog'- fish,  5.    [Eng.  dog,  and  j?sfe.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  (Sing.) :  The  name  given  to  any  species  of 
the  genus  Scylliuin,  the  type  of  the  family 
Scylliidae.  Doglisli  are  like  small  sharks,  but 
have  the  anal  fin  nearer  the  head  than  the 
second  dorsal  one.  They  are,  moreover, 
oviparous.  The  fiesh,  thuugh  coarse,  is  some- 
times eaten,  and  the  eggs  are  said  to  be 
appreciated.  The  livers  yield  oil.  The 
Picked  Dogfish  {Acanthias  vulgaris)  is  caught 
in  large  numbers.  The  egg  cases  ara 
curious  bodies,  like  pui-se.s,  barrows,  orcradles, 
rectangular  in  form,  and  furnislied  at  each 
angle  with  long  filamentous  processes.  Tliey 
are  popularly  known  as  Mermaids'  purses.  Sea 
purses,  &c. 

2.  (PI):  The  name  given  to  the  family 
8cylliidffi(q.v.). 


C&te,  fSit,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  taJl,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  h£r,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work*  wbd,  edn ;  mute,  cab,  ciire,  ^nite,  our,  r&le,  fall ;  try,  SjrriaiL    »,  ca=  e.   ey  =  a.   qu  =  lew. 
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Aog'-fiah-er,  s.     [Eug.  dog,  andji^her.]    TIu 
bamc  an  DuovisH  (q.V.). 


dog'-fly,  s.     [Eug.  dog,  and  Jty.] 

1.  Literally : 

Entom. :  A  species  of  fly  infesting  woods 
and  bushes.  It  is  extremely  voracious,  and  its 
b'  te  is  very  sharp  and  especially  troublesome 
to  dogs. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  epithet  of  contempt  or  scorn. 

'■Thou  doq/ly,  what  a  tlie  cauee 
Thou  mokeat  gods  fi^'lit  thus  ? " 

ClHtfiinan :  Homer'i  itiad. 

dogged,  ?«.  par.     [DOQ,  v.] 

dog -ged,  •  dog-et,  *  dog-gld,  *  dog-gyd, 

•  dog-gyde,  a.     [Eug,  dog  ;  -cd.] 

I.  Lit-  :  Like  or  resembling  a  dog. 

"  Dofjgyd.    Caninut."— Prompt.  Parv. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Sullen,  sour,  morose,  ill  -  humoured, 
gloomy. 

"  He  was  a  conaiateiit,  dogged,  and  raacoroua  party 
m.Ki."—3Iacaula'j :  IJitt.  E-ig  ch,  II 

2.  Obstinate,  sulleidy  persistent. 

"Tou  are  so  digged  now,  you  think  no  man's  inis- 
tresa  h.'tiidsome  but  your  own."~Dr!/dcn :  Marriage- 
d-la-mode,  ii.  1, 

d6g'-ged-l3^,  *dog-get-ly,  adv.     [Eng. 
doggedy  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  sullen,  sour,  morose,  or  ill-humoured 
manner ;  glofimily,  sullenly. 

"To  abuse  me  and  use  tne  aa  dor/gedly  ashefore."— 
State  Trials  :  Murderers  of  Sir  T.  O'l'erbury  (1615). 

2.  Obstinately,  with  sullen  persistence. 

"A  insn  may  always  iivrit©  well,  when  be  will  set 
himself  dog-j'-dly  to  iV—lioswelt :  Johnson. 

dog'-ged-ness,  s.    (Eng.  dogged,  a.  ;  -nesa.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  dogged  ;  sourness, 
moroseness,  iU-buinour,  gloominess. 

"  Your  doggednesn  and  niggardize  fluue  from  ye." 
Oeaam.  d-  Flet.  :  Spa  nigh  Oia-ate,  iv.  7. 

2.  Obstinacy,  sullen  persistency. 

dog'-ger  (I),  s.     [Dut.  dogger-boot  =  a  fishing- 
boat  :  dogger  =  a  cod,  and  hoot  =  a  boat.] 

^•nnt  A  two  masted  lishing-vessel  with 
bluU  bows    usel     n  tht   L>  -;ger  B.uik,  an  ex- 


tensive shoal  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Sea. 
It  is  about  eighty  tons  burden,  and  has  a  well 
in  the  middle  to  bring  tish  alive  to  shore. 

*  dogger-fish,  «.    Fish  brought  in  ships. 

ilVkartuii.) 

I6g'-ger(2).  dog-gar,  s.  fEtym.  unknown.) 
A  kind  of  coarse  ironstone  inix<d  with  silica 
and  alum,  found  in  mines  with  alum-rock. 

"The  moat  uncommon  variety  of  tin  ia  incumbent 
on  a  coarse  ironstone,  or  d*»(7i7«r,  —(/?■«;  Hist.  Jiuther. 
glcn.~p.  25J. 

dog  -ger-el,   •  dog-er-el.  dog-grel,  a.  & 

s.     [Etym.  luiKnown.] 

A.  As  adj. :  An  epithet  originally  applied 
to  verses  of  a  louse,  ij-ngular  measure,  such 
as  those  in  Hudtlmis ;  now  applied  generally 
to  loose,  mean  verses,  destitute  alike  of  mean- 
ing and  rhythm  ;  mean,  worthless. 

"It  was  turned  into  doggrel  Thyiixea."—Macaulav : 
But.  Eiig..  ch.  xviii- 

B.  As  subst. :  Verses  written  without  regard 
to  regulai-ity  in  rhythm  or  rhyme  ;  mean, 
worthless,  wretched  i>oetry. 

"  His  doggerel  is  consequently  not  without  historical 
value."— J/((ca«/ai^ ;  Hiti.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

•d6g -ger-el,  *dog-grel.  v.t.  &.  i.  [Dog- 
orki:l,  s.] 


A,  Trans. :  To  repeat  frequently  and  in  poor 
language. 

"Were  I  dlaponed   to  doggrel  It."— OentleTnan    In- 
atrucleU,  p.  48.     {Uaoun.} 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  write  doggerel  rhymes;  to 
doggerel ize.     (C.  Iteade.) 

* dog'-ger-el-ist,  s.  [Eng.  doggerel;  -ist.] 
A  writer  of  Uoggerel  verses  ;  a  mean,  wretched 
poet. 

"The  greatest  iiiodom  rio,7i7^''''^w^  was  John  Wolcot. 
better  known  an  Peter  riudai'."—  W.  T.  Vhambert. 

"  dog'-ger-el-ize,  *  dog'-grel-ize,  v.i. 
[Eng.  doggerel ;  -ize.]   To  write  doggerel  jioetry. 

•  dog'-ger-el-iz-er,  *  dog -grel-iz-er.  s. 

[  Eng.    doggereHz(e) ;    -er.]       One   who    writes 
doggerel  poetry. 

"Then  follows   something  which   will   divert  you. 


dog'-ger-lone.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Wreek 
or  ruin  :  as,  He's  aw  gaue  to  doggerlmie. 
{Scotch. ) 

dog'-ger-man,  s.  [Eng.  dogger  (1),  s.,  and 
man.]    A  sailor  employed  on  board  a  dogger. 

dogf-ger-y,  «.  [Eng.  dog;  -ery:  as,  quaxktry 
fium  quack.] 

1.  A  low  drinking  place  or  other  queetionable 
resort.     (  V.  S.  Slavy.) 

2.  Quackery,  humbug,  deceit,  charlatanry. 

3.  Anything  mean,  low  or  doggish. 
"Doggeries  never  so  diplomaed,  bepuBed,  gasUgbted, 

coDtiuut  doggeries." — Cartj/le. 

"dog'-get,  s.    [Docket.] 

dogg'-ing,  pr.  par,  a.,  &  s.     [DoG,  v.] 

A.  &  B*  As  pr.  jxir.  <&  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  following  closely, 

or  tracking  the  footsteps  or  movements  of 

anotlier. 

dog'-gish,  a.     [Eng.  dog;  -ish.] 
t  1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dog. 

"  Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat. 
And  ease  a  dojgish  i>ain." 

Cowper :  On  a  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Churlish,  snappish,  morose,  sour, 
ill-humoured. 

"So  doggish  and  corrL^h  one  to  another."— /V)** .■ 
Martyrs,  p.  17. 

*  dog'-gish-ljr,  a<iv.  [Eng.  doggish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  doggish,  churlish,  sour,  or  morose  manner. 

* dog'-gish-ness,  s.  [Eng,  doggish;  -iiess.] 
The  (lujlity  of  being  doggish;  churlishness, 
moioseness. 

ddg'-grel,  a.  &  s.    [Doooerel.] 

'dog-gy,  *dog-gye,  a.  [Eng.  dog;  -y.] 
Like  dogs  ;  cun  ish. 

"Pack  hence,  doggye  rakhele." 

.Stanyhurst :  Virgil ;  ^netd  I.  146. 

"dog'-heart-ed,  a.  [Eng,  dog,  and  hearted.] 
Cruel,  unreeling,  pitiless,  malicious. 

"  Gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  dauyhtera." 

Shakesp-  :  Lear,  Iv.  8. 

dog'-hole.  s.     [Eng.  dog,  and  hole.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Mill.  :  A  small  proving-hole  or  air- 
way, usually  less  than  tive  feet  high. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  vile  hole,  fit  only  for  a 
dog  to  live  in. 

"  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
Tiie  tread  of  a  man'a  font." 
^  Shakesp. :  Alfs  Well,  U.  S. 

dog'-house,  s.  [Eng,  dog,  and  house.]  A  dog- 
kennel. 

*  dogh'-ter,  s.    [Daughter.] 

*  dog-ion,  s.    [DoDGEON.] 

"  Hardly  taking  any  thiug  in  dogion.  except  they  be 
greatly  uiooved,  with  diagnkce  mpt:cial]y.  —Uptick 
Olame  qf  Burnors  (1639), 

dog -ken-nel,  5.  [Eng.  dog,  and  kermel.]  A 
little  liouse  or  hut  for  dogs, 

"I  am  desired  to  recommend  a  d'igkennel  to  any 
that  shall  want  a  pack." — Tailor. 

dog'-loUse,  s.    [Eng.  dog,  and  loii^e.) 

Entom.  :  H(emotojnnnsjnlifenis,a.XitLT3Lsit\ca\ 
insect  that  harbours  on  dogs.  It  is  of  an 
ashy-grey  colour. 

•dog'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  rfoj;;  -ly.)  Like  a  dog; 
ha\ing  the  nature  or  manners  of  a  dog ; 
churlish. 

"  Dyopenes.othenvyse  called  dogly,  because  he  had 
some  cuiiJyuj  oijs  of  a  dugs/,:"~Lord  Jlivera  :  Dictet. 


dog-ma  (jil.  •  dog  -ma-ta,  dog'-maf)  & 

[Gr,  -  that  wliicli  a]i]icar8  good  or  right  to 
one,  from  So^ew  (dokco)  to  seem,  perf.  paea. 
£e6oy/i,at  {dedugTJiai).\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  established  principle, 
maxim,. tenet,  or  doctrine,  put  forward  to  b« 
leceived  on  the  autliority  of  tht:  propounder, 
as  opposed  to  one  deduced  from  ex]ierience  or 
demonstration. 


IX.  Religion : 

1.  A  doctrine  of  religion  stated  in  a  formal  01 
scientitic  manner. 

2.  The  corpus  of  Roman  dogmatic  theo- 
logy ;  chiefly  used  in  seininaries,  in  such  ex- 
]tressions  as  :  Dr.  B,  is  our  Professor  of 
dogma;  I  have  just  finished  my  dogvia. 

H  For  the  difference  between  dogma  and 
doctrine,  see  Doctrine. 

dog-mat'-ic.  •  dog-mat  -ick,  a.  &  s.  [IM. 
dognuxticus,  from  Cr.  hoyixaTiKoi  {doyvuitikos), 
from  Soyfxa  (dogma)  =  an  opinion,  principle  ; 
Fr.  dogmatlque.] 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  a  dogma  or  fonnai 
doctrine. 

"Points  of  dogmatic  theology."  —Macaulay :  EUt. 
Eng..  ch.  xi. 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  Of  persons:  Asserting  or  disposed  to 
assert  principles  in  an  authoritative,  arrogant, 
or  overbearing  manner;  magisterial,  positive, 
obtrusive. 

"  He  was  a  dogmalick  and  hearty  theiat."— Otei- 
toorth :  Intell.  System,  p.  4S4 

2.  0/ things: 

(1)  Asserted  in  a  positive,  authoritative,  or 
magisterial  manner. 

(2)  Characterized  by  dogmatism ;  magiste- 
rial, arrogant,  positive. 

"Heexpresaea  bimaelf  in  the  most  dogmatic  yny." 
—  H'arburcon  :  IHiine  Legation,  bk.  iii.,  ser.  3, 
*  B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dogmatic,  magisterial,  or 
positive  person. 

"  The  fault  lieth  altogether  in  the  dogmatics,  that  Is 
to  H:iy.  those  tliit  are  imperfectly  learned,  and  with 


!)a.«iuu  press  !■  >  Imve  thi'ir  opinions  pasa  evei-vwliercfor 
'111 til.  without  /tn\'  t'vjd*"'*  <it.Ki-irt,iut t-ii*trtTi  '* —  Hf^t.i.^m . 
i/iitnan  A'ature,  cli.  xiii 


'jdeut  demoiutiation.  — lloUbes: 


IL  Technically : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  Eccles.  Hist.  :  One  belonging  to  one 
of  the  thi-ee  orders  of  theologians  before  the 
Reformation.      These  orders  were  thus  classed  : 

1.  The  Dogmatics,  so  called  because  they  based 
tlicir  systems  or  dogmas  on  the  authority  of 
bLiiptui-e,  and  the  judgment  of  the   Fathers. 

2.  Tlie  Mystics,  who,  in  disparagement  of 
ttciipture,  framed  their  opinions  according  to 
the  dictates  of  spiritual  intuition.  3.  The 
Scholastics,  who  jiaid  an  almost  sacred  defer- 
ence to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

(2)  Old  Med.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  physicians 
founded  by  Hippocrates,  who  based  their 
rules  of  practice  on  general  principles  or  con- 
clusions deduced  from  tlieoretical  influences. 
They  were  opposed  to  the  Empirics  and 
Methodists  (q.v.). 

"Galen  mentions  in  his  time  but  three  sects  of 
physicians.  Empiricks.  Methodists,  and  Dogmaticks.' 
—Hakt'wHl :  On  Providence,  p.  244. 

2.  {PI.):  Doctrinal  theology;  that  science 
which  deals  with  the  definition  and  statement 
of  Christian  doctrines. 

dog-mat' -J-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dogrnatic;  -al]  The 
same  as  Dogwatic  (q.v.). 

dog-mS-t'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dogmatical; 
-ty.]  In  a  d*)gmatical.  magisterial,  positive, 
or  dictatorial  manner. 

"  1  mean  nut  ...  to  iissert  anything  dogmafiraHtf. 
but  only  to  propose  in  order  tn  farthtr  exam.Lniitiua. 

—  ^harp:    tlorks,  vol.  ii.,  tjn  a  OoubCiiig  Consi.-ience. 

*  dog-miat'-i-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dogvmtioal; 
-iiess.]  The  qiu-lity  of  being  dogmatical  or 
dictatorial ;  positiveuess. 

"  In  this  were  to  be  considered  the  natures  of  scei^ 
ticLsm.  dofpiiaCicahu-ss.  enthusiaam,  superstition,  Ad* 

—  Ilurd  :  Life  of  Warburton. 

dog-mat  -ics,  s.    [Dogmatic,  B.  II.  2.] 

dog'-ma-ti^m,  s.  [Gr.  idy^ar-  {dog7nat-\ 
stem  ol  fioy/ia  (diigma),  Eng.  euff.  -ism.]  Tlie 
quality  of  being  dogmatic ;  dogmaticalness, 
airogance,  or  positiveuess  in  assertion. 

"  A  freedom  eauaUy  offensive  to  his  dogmatitm  m 
a  theoloirian,  ana  to  his  pride  as  a  king.'"— A'o6ffrr*on.* 
Hist,  nf  Scotland,  ii.  17". 


b8il.  b^;  p^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-olao.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -s'on  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  il  =  b?!.  del. 
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dfts'-ma-tist,  s.  [Gr.  SoyfiaTttTTqi  {ilngma- 
tistis),  fioiii  Soyfxa  (dogma);  Kr.  dogma tiste.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  dn;<inatic  or  ])ositive 
aasertor  ;  an  arrogant  advancer  of  iiriuciples. 

"  A  ilogmatist  in  rultKl^'i  '>  not  a  great  way  ofrfrr>iii 
»  bitcot,  lUid  ia  In  liigli  (lunger  of  (Rowing  up  tu  In-  i\ 
blocijy  i^FBi-tfutor."—  Wattt :  /rnpruventt^il  o/Cha  Mliid. 

•  2.  OW;(fe»^.;  Tliesnmeas  DooMATicB.  11., 
l(y)(q.v.j. 

do^^-ma-tizo,  v.i.  h  t.  [Or.  doyiuaTL^w  (dog- 
mat  izo).~\ 

A.  Intrans. :  To  make  dogmatic  or  posi- 
tive assertions  ;  to  assert  or  lay  down  princi- 
ples (logmatit^ally  or  i)ositively. 

"  He  had  tlie  confidence  to  ilo'irnntisc  on  thr  tianie 
■ubjectfl,"— IKa^/Jo/e -■  Anrcdntea'  of  Paintinff,  vol.  11., 
ch.  Hi, 

*  B.  Trails.  :  To  assert  or  lay  down  as  a 
dogma. 

"They  would  not  endure  i>er3ona  that  would  dntt 
mntiie  anything  which  nilelit  intrench  u]>oii  their 
roiiutatioii  or  their  lutiire^t.  —Jer.  Taylor :  Liberty  of 
Prophfsyitig. 

dSg'-ma-tiz-er,  s.  [Eng.  ilogmatiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  dogmatizes  ;  a  dogmatic  assertor,  or 
advancer  of  principles  ;  a  dogmatist. 

"  Then  la  my  censor  the  gJiilty  i^ersoii.  the  very  dog- 
mother." — Bammottd :   iVarkt.  vol.  11.,  pt.  Iv..  p,  139. 

d^g'-ma-tiz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     fDooMA- 

TIZE.] 

A,  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verli). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  asserting  or  ad- 
vancing priniiiples  dogmatically  ;  dogmatism. 

"We  shall  .  .  .  vnflunie  dogmatizing,"— aianviU: 
SceptU  Scientifica,  ch.  ii. 

*  dog'-ma-tor-y,  a.  fGr.  hoyfiar  (dogmat), 
stem  of  86yfj.a  (dog-nui),  and  Eng.  arlj.suff.  -ory.] 
Dogmatic. 

dog'-ro^e,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  rose  (q.v.).] 
Sotany : 

1.  Rosa  crtfiirirt,  a  common  British  jdant  in 
hedges  and   Chickets.     It  is  also  called  the 


W^-^:,    ^.  I 


)|-" 


Wild  Brier.    The  frnit  is  known  as  the  Aen  or 
hip. 

"  Of  the  rongh  or  haliy  excrescence,  those  oq  the 
S5.  •  '^L.  (^^frrose,  are  a  good  instance."— DffrAam  ; 
Physico-  Theology. 

2.  The  flower  of  1. 

Phar.  :  The  ripe  fruit  of  Rosa  canina  is  used 
to  prepare  Confection  or  Conserve  of  hips 
(Confectio  rosre  canijirr),  whieli  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  pills. 

•  dog'-ship,  s.  [A  word  formed  on  the  ana- 
logy of  lordship,  ladyship,  &.C.]  The  indivi- 
duality or  character  of  a  dog. 

dSg'-skm«  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  dog  and  skin.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  The  skin  of  a  dog  tanned  and 
nsed  for  gloves. 

B.  .45  adj. :  Made  of  the  tanned  skin  of  a 
dog. 

"Three  pair  of  oIImI  doff$Mn  g\ovea.'~TatlfT.  No. 

ddg'-atone^  s.  pi.    [Eng.  dog  and  stones.) 
Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  Orchis  mnscula 
(BritUn  &  Hollaiul) 

dSg'-tdoth,  s.  <b  a.     [Eng.  dog  and  tooth.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  human  jaw 
placed  between  the  incisors  and  grinders. 
They  are  sharp -pointed,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble the  teeth  of  a  dog.  Tliey  are  also 
called  Canines  or  Canine  t^eth  (q.v.). 

"The  I>eat  instninienta  for  dividing  of  herbaareln- 
•lBor-te*th  ;  for  divld  jng  of  fleah.  Bharp-pointed  ordoo- 
tetth.  -ArbuChnol:  OnAtimcnta. 


B.  As  adjective  : 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Doo's-tooth,  a.  (q.v.) 

■  dOg'-triok,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  trick.) 

1.  An  ill-turn,  an  Hl-natured  practical  jokf. 

"  Lfani  Iwtter  nmuuera,  or  I  nliall  serve  you  a  doy- 
Crick,"— /try cltin  :  fktn  tiehastian,  i.  2. 

2.  A  foolish,  silly  action  ;  silliness, 

"  Puling  wmneta,  whining  eleglea,  the  dog.trickeM  of 
love."— yiiytor;   IVorAa  ( 16*j). 

dog'-trdt,  s.     [Etig.  dog  and  trot.)    A  gentle, 
easy  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  a  jog-trot. 

"  This  aald.  they  hoth  advanced,  and  rod« 
A  dogtrot  tlirough  the  hawllni,-  crowd." 

/lutltsr:  JJudUtreu. 

ddg'-vane»  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  rtme.) 

A'aj((.  ;  A  small  vane,  made  of  cork  and 
feathers,  placed  on  tlie  weather-rail  as  a  guide 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel  when  the  whip  is  sail- 
ing on  a  wind, 

ddg'-wat^h,  5.     [Eng.  dog  and  watch.) 

Naut. :  A  name  given  U)  each  of  two  watches 
<if  two  houis  each  instead  of  four,  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  varying  the  hours  of  watches 
kept  by  each  pai-t  of  the  crew  during  the 
twenty-four  liours.  otherwise  the  same  watch 
would  invariably  fall  to  the  same  men.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  tlie  watches  are  arranged 
thus  :— 8  to  12  p.m.  (a).  12  to  4  a.m.  (h).  4  to  8 
a.m.  (a).  8  to  12  a.m.  (b),  12  to  4  p.m.  (a),  4  to 
6  p.m.  (b),  dog-watch,  6  to  8  p.m.  (a),  dog- 
watch, 8  to  12  p.m.  (&),  and  so  on. 

dog'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  dog  and  wood.) 

Hoiaity: 

1.  A  common  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Comus,  but  more  especially  applied  to  Cornus 
sangninm.  [Cornus.]  Dr.  Prior  stiys  that  it 
is  "  not  so  named  from  the  animal,  but  from 
skewers  being  made  of  it,"  while  Loudon 
thinks  the  name  .nlludes  to  the  employment  of 
a  waslj,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  branches, 
for  dogs  affli'tid  \vitli  mange.  (Britten  £• 
Holland.)  The  wood  is  hard,  and  is  sometimes 
used  for  butchers*  skewers,  toothpicks,  &c. 
The  fruit  is  black,  about  the  size  of  a  currant, 
very  bitter,  and  yields  an  oil  used  in  France 
for  burning  in  lamps  and  for  soapmaking. 

2.  EnonyrMLS  enropmiis:  By  analogy  with 
its  other  names,  such  as  Skewer-wood,  the 
meaning  here  seems  the  same  as  in  1,  But 
Loudon  says,  "  It  is  called  dogwood  because 
a  decoction  of  its  leaves  was  used  t/>  wash 
dogs  to  free  them  from  vermin  ;"  and  this 
derivation  receives  some  support  from  another 
of  its  synonyms,  Louse-berry  Tree.  (Britten.  & 
Holland. ) 

3.  Rhammts  frangulxi :  The  dogwood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  produced 
by  this  shrub.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

i.  Prumtspadiis.    (Britten  S:  Holland.) 

5-   Viburnmn  opulus. 

6.  Solanum  dulcamara.  (Britten  £  Holland.) 

i[  (1)  Black  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Pru  nvs  padus. 

(2)  WTiiU  Dogwood : 

Bot. :  Vihurnum  opulus.    (BHtt€n£  Holland.) 

dogrwood-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  The  same  as  Dogwood  1. 

2.  Piscidia  erj/fftrj)ia.  a  papilionaceous  tree, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

If  Tasmania n  Dogwood  : 

Bot. :  Bedfordia  salicina,  a  small  tree  of  the 
Composite  fajuily,  seldom  exceeding  15  feet  in 
height.  Its  wood  is  hard,  of  a  beautiful  grain, 
and  used  for  cabinet  work.    (Smith.) 

dohl,  s.    [EtjTu.  unkno^vn.] 

Comm.  :  A  kind  of  pulse  resembling  dried 
pease. 

d^ed,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with  A.S.  dol  = 
stupid.]    [Dull.] 

1.  Dazed,  stupid,  doting.    (Scotch.) 

"'And  you,  ye  doiJ'd  dotard,"  replied  his  gentle 
helpmate."— .Sro«  ;  Warerley.  ch.  xxx- 

2.  Crazed,  mad. 

doi'-lj?,  *  d^'-ley,  s.  &  a.  [Dut.  dwaal  =  a 
towel  (q.v.).  (.skeat.)  From  the  name  of  the 
first  n>aker,  a  Mr.  Doyley,  "a  very  respectable 
warehouseman  whose  family  had  resided  in 
the  great  old  house  next  to  HodsoUs,  the 
banker,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne." 
(Notes  £  Queries.)'] 


A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  sjiecies  of  woollen  stuff, 

2.  A  Pniall  napkin  used  at  dessert  to  plaoe 
glasses,  &.C.,  on. 

•  B.  Aa  adj. :  Made  of  the  woollen  stuff  so 
called. 

••Some  doUey  petticoatB  and  uuuteaus  we  bAve  '— 
Oryden:  Kind  hetiier,  Iv.  1. 

do'-ing,  *  do-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  jc  s.    [Do,  v.] 
A,  k  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (6e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 
L  Singular : 

1.  The  executing  or  performing  of  any  action, 
deed,  or  duty. 

"An  ability  of  doing  all  auclt  tiling*,  the  doing  of 
which  may  argue  perfection  "—  WU/cint:  Jfa*.  JisUgion, 
bk.  1.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  Conduct,  behaviour,  ac^tions. 

"Thou  tAkest  wiluewe  of  fiod  that  He  AppTove  tU 
doynge.-—»'yclife:  Select  H'orJfc*,  UL  17t 
IL  Plural. 

1.  Tilings  done,  performed,  or  carried  out; 
transactions,  events. 

2.  Beliaviour,  actions,  conduct. 

"Because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  dolngt.  whereby 
thou  haat  fotBaken  uiei."—DeiU.  xivlU.  20. 

3.  Dispensation,  providence. 

"  I>anscroua  It  were  for  the  fwble  brains  of  man  to 
wade  far  Into  the  doingt  of  the  Mo«t  High."— /ZooAw. 

4.  Stir,  bustle,  fuss. 


5.  FestJTity,  merriment 

*  do'-ing-leSS,  a.  [Exig.  doing  ;  -Uss.)  With- 
out  action  ;  destitute  of  exertion ;  powerless, 
inactive. 

doit  (1).  8.     [Dut.  duU.  the  origin  of  which  is 
unknown.     Wedgwood  would  derive  it  from 
Venetian  daoto  =  (a  piece)  of  eight  (soldi); 
Mahn  from  Fr.  d'huit  =  of  eight.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  small  Dutch  coin,  of  the  value  of  the 
eighth  part  of  a  stiver,  or  tlie  160th  part  of  a 
guilder,  equal  to  about  half  a  farthing  Engli»h 
money. 

2.  A  small  copper  coin,  formerly  current  in 
Scotland  ;  said  to  have  been  equal  to  one 
penny  Scots,  or  half  a  bodk. 

"  The  famous  Hector  did  na  care 
A  doU  for  a'  your  dJrd." 

Poema  in  the  BiAchan  Dialect,  p.  19. 

3.  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  value  120th 
part  of  a  rupee,  or  about  the  sixth  part  of  a 
penny  English. 

*  n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Any  small  piece  of  money. 

"A  single  doit  would  overpay 
The  expenditure  of  every  Jay." 
Cotcper:  Sp<irrou>» Self- Domett vxOed.    (I^ani.) 

2.  The  least  trifle. 

"  Friends  now  faat  sworn 
trnseparable.  shall  within  this  honz; 
On  a  dissentioii  of  a  doit,  break  oat 
To  bitterest  enmity." 

dolt  (2),  s.    [Doit,  v.) 

1.  A  stupid  creature,  a  fool,  a  blockhead. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  kind  of 
rye-grass. 

■'  Besides  the  common,  there  are  two  other  species 
of  rye-grass — viz.,  Lolium  temulentum,  which  nas  & 
beard,  and  Lolium  arverue,  which  has  no  beiud  ;  aom»- 
tinies  called  darnel  or  doif—Agr.  Sum.  Ayrt.,  p.  28" 

3.  A  disease  ;  most  probably  stupor. 

"  TTiey  l«d  that  Ealch  suld  not  be  but 
The  Doit,  and  the  Dismal,  indifferently  dett.' 

Wauon  :  Collection  of  Poems,  iii.  14. 

doit,  •  doyt,  *  doytt,  v.i.    [Dote] 

1.  To  dote. 

"  Quhair  bes  thow  bene.  falB  ladroune  lownT 
Doyttand,  and  drunkaiid  in  the  townT' 

Lyndeiay:  Pink'Tton'i  S.  P.  R.,  ii.  a. 

2.  To  move  in  a  stupid  or  tottering  manner.. 

"  Hugboe  he  cam  doytin  by." 

Bnm$:  Poor  MaiUe, 

doit'-ed,  *  doit-it,  ^  doyt-it,  a.  [Eng.  dot(e); 
Scotch  doit,  V. ;  ~ed.]  Turned  to  dotage ; 
stupid,  confused.    (Scotch.) 

"Old  doited  hag,  she's  as  deaf  lu  a  poat-'—SeoU : 
Antiquary,  ch.  i. 

U  To  fall  doited :  To  become  stupid  or  be 
infa^iated. 

•'Even  the  godly  folk  may  fall  doited  In  a  day 
when  the  vengeance  of  God  is  ready  to  pluck  up  » 
whole  land  " — M.  Bruce  :  Lecturei,  p.  IL 

d$it'-er,  v.i.     [A  freq.  from  doit,  v.  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  move  with  an  appearance  of  stupor 
and  indolence. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,    p5t 
or.  wore,  W9II;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  our,  rule.  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


doitert— doless 
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2.  To  walk  in  a  tottering  way,  as  one  does 
under  the  inflnnities  of  age. 

"Though  I  had  uot  R  fell  cnint  fthint  the  hntnt.  I 
wnii  up  wi'  li  wAnl«,  lui'  fnn'  I  could  doiter  o'er  the 
Bteuiiers  ne'erbetheieas."— ^V.  Patrick,  1,  166. 

doif-ert,  a.  [Scotch  doiter  ;  -t  =  cd.\  In  a 
state  of  dotage  or  stupor.    (Scotch.) 

doit'-kln,  s,  [Eng.  doit,  and  dimin.  siiff.  -kin.] 
A  very  small  or  insignificant  coin. 

doit'-rie,  d6if-trie»  s.  [[Scotch  doit;  -rie 
=  Ty.]    Stui'idity,  dotage. 

"  la  It  not  doittrie  hes  you  drevin 
HaikuaySs  to  seik  for  liaUt  to  heaven  ?  " 

P/iitot:  Piiikerton't  S.  P.  /I.,  iii.  89. 

dSif -ri-f ied,  a.  [As  if  from  a  verb  doitrify, 
from  doiter,  with  sufF.  -fy  =  Lat.  facio  (pass. 
fio)  =  to  make,]  Stupefied.  (Ust-d  to  denote 
the  effects  of  sleep,  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any- 
thing else  that  causes  stupefaction.) 

"Ben  (being)  doitri/yrd  with  thilkti  drinke  I  tint 
ilka  spunk  of  ettl:-ug  quhair  the  dug  lay," — ffogg : 
Winter  Talei,  ii.  41- 

•dok-are,  5.  (Mid.  Eng.  doke=duck;  -are 
=.  er.]    A  dabc)iick. 

"  /lie  mtrgulut.  a  dokars."— Wright :  Vol.  of  Tocoft., 

p.  253. 

do'-ko,  s,  [See  def  ]  The  native  name  of  the 
African  mu'ifolk,  Protnptenis  armecteris. 

•  dok'-i-mas-tic.  a.    [Docimastic.] 

dol-a-bel'-la.  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  doldbra  = 
a  liatchet.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  tertil»ranchiate  MolIiiBca, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  and  East.prn 
seas.  They  are  so  called  from  the  shells 
somewhat  resembling  a  little  hatchet. 

do-la'-bra  (pi.  do-la'-brse),  s.  [Lat.,  from 
dolo  =  to  hew,  to  hack,  to  cut.] 

Antiq.  :  An  instrument  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  for  cutting  or  digpiiig.  Examples  are 
seen  depicteti  on  the  Columns  of  Tr;ijan  and 
Antoninus  at  Rome.   They  are  usually  formed 


of  bronze  and  of  flint  or  other  hard  stone. 
Some  of  these  implements  were  used  for 
gardening,  others  for  erecting  and  destroying 
earthworks,  while  highly  ornamented  forms 
were  employed  by  the  priests  for  sacrificial 
purposes. 

do-la'-brate,  a.     [Eng.,  Ac,  dolahr(a) ;  -ate,] 
The  same  as  dolabriforra. 

*  do-la'-bre  (bro  as  ber),  s.    [Lat.  dolabra.] 
An  axe.     (Ctucton.) 

diS-la'-bri-form,  a.     [Lat.  dolahra=&n  axe, 
a  hatchet,  and/orma  =.  form,  shape.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  a  hatchet. 

2.  Hot.  :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  there 
is  a  large  development  of  cellular  tissue,  so 
as  to  produce  a  succulent  leaf,  which  is  straight 
in  the  front,  compressed,  dilated,  rounded, 
and  thinned  at  the  upper  end,  and  taper  at 
the  back. 

3.  Zool. :  Applied  to  the  feet  of  certain  bi- 
valves. 

*  dd-la'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  dolatum,  sup.  of  dolo 

=  to  cut,  to  hew.l  The  act  of  smoothing. 
(Ash.) 

d6l  -oe,  dol-ce-men'-te  (ce  as  cha),  adv. 
Iltal.]  ^ 

Mtisic:  With  softness  and  sweetness ;  softly, 
sweetly. 

d5r-ce  (ce  as  9ha),  s.    [Itai.] 

Music :  A  soft-toned  8-ft  organ-stop. 


Ddl'-^in-itOf,  s.  pi.      [From  Dolcino,    their 
founder.    See  def.] 

C/i.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
Piedmont  in  a. d.  1304,  under  the  leadership  of 
Dolcino,  who  was  ojiposed  to  the  Papacy,  and 
otherwise  held  tenets  like  those  uf  the  spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  Patarines  of  Lombardy. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Inquisition  troops  were 
.sent  against  thera  in  1307.  After  making  a 
brave  resistance  and  sufFeriufC  heavy  loss, 
Dolcino  and  a  number  of  his  followeis  were 
captured.  Their  treatment  was  disgracefully 
cruel :  they  were  first  tortured  and  then  burnt 
alive.    (Milman.) 

dol-cis'-sim-o   (els  as  chis),   adv.     [Ital.] 
With  the  utmost  de^^ree  of  sweetness. 

ddl'-druin^,  s.  jd.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Low  spirits  ;  the  dumps. 

2.  Spec.  Naut.  .-  A  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  ocean  near  the  equator  where  calms, 
squalls,  and  light,  tickle,  baffling  winds 
abound ;  belts  where  vessels  are  often  detained 
for  weeks  by  baffling  calms,  storms,  and  rains  ; 
the  Horse-latitudes. 

dole  (1),  •  dale,  ^dael,  dal,  s.    [AS.  ddK 

aerial,  a  variant  of  dfrl.     Thus  dole  is  a  doublet 
uf  (M(/(q.v.).     {Sl:mt.y\ 

1.  The  act  of  distributing,  dealing,  or  shar- 
ing out. 

"  It  waa  your  presurmifle, 
That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  eon  might  drop." 
Shtikfisp. :  2  Henry  1 1'.,  i.  L 

2.  That  which  is  distributed,  dealt,  or 
shaied  out ;  a  share,  a  portion. 

"  He  all  in  jUI,  and  all  In  every  part. 
Doth  share  to  each  hia  due,  and  equal  dole  impart." 
Fletcher  :  Purple  Itland,  tl  a2. 

3.  An  appointed  or  appropriate  jtortiou. 
"  Do  they  theinselvea,  who  undertake  for  hire 

The  teacher's  office,  and  di8i>ense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edifying  strains. 
Attend  to  their  own  niusti;  ?  " 

Cowper :  Task.  ▼.  «^8. 

4.  Spec.  :  Alms  ;  provisions  or  money  dis- 
tributed in  charity. 

"  Now  a  poor 
Divided  dole  ia  dealt  at  the  outworu  door." 

liryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  1. 

*  5.  The  fortune  or  lot  assigned  to  each.  [H] 

*  6.  That  which  serves  to  mark  out  or 
divide  ;  a  boundary,  a  landmark. 

"  Accursed  be  he  .  .  .  who  removeth  hia  neighbour^B 
dole*  01  markeB."— ffomi/iei ."  Exhortation  for  /togution 
Week. 

*  7.  A  void  or  unploughed  space  left  in 
tilling  ;  a  balk. 

*  8.  A  part  of  a  field  in  which  several  persons 
have  a  share. 

^  Happy  vmn  he  his  doU :  May  his  share  or 
lot  l)e  that  of  a  hajtpy  or  fortunate  man. 

"  Whereia,  happy  man  be  his  dole,  1  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  ajjeede  worst,  and  that  very  quickly," 
Damon  &  Pithiaa  {Dodsley,  i.  177). 

'  dole  ~  beer,  *  dole  -  beere,  s.  Beer 
given  in  chanty. 

"  Sell  the  dole-beere  to  aqua  Hta  men." 

Ben  Jonton:  Alchemist,  L  1, 

*  dole-bread,s.  Bread  distributed  in  alms. 

"  Pain  d'fiutnosne.     Dole-bread."— Jfomenclator. 

dole-fish,  s.  That  share  or  portion  of 
the  fish  caught  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each 
fisherman  engaged. 

dole-meadow,  s.  A  meadow  or  field  in 
which  sevoral  pereous  have  a  share. 

dole  -  moor,  s.  a  large  unenclosed 
common.     (ProviiwiaL) 

dole-Stone,  s.    a  landmark. 

•  dole  (2),   •  del,  *  deol,   "  diole.    *  doel. 
*  dool, '  doole,  *  duel,  *  dule,  5     [O.  Fr. 

dmi,    duel,   deol,    dol    dul ;    Fr.  deuil  =  grief, 
douloir  =  to  grieve  ;    Lat.  doleo;    8p.   duelo ; 
Ital,  duolo.] 
\.  Grief,  sorrow, 

"Swiche  drede  and  dol  drnugh  to  his  bert." 

William  of  Palerne,  78L 

2.  That  which  causes  grief  or  sorrow. 

"  Grete  dole  it  ia  to  Bene." 

Chaucer:  Court  of  Love,  1,09ft. 

3.  Lamentation,  mourning. 

"The  iK>or  old  man.  their  father,  making  such  piti- 
ful dole  over  them,  thatall  the  beholders  take  tiia  part 
with  weeping."— 57irtie*p. :  At  Tou  Like  It,  i.  2. 

*d61e  (3),  s.     [Fr.  dol;    Lat.  do^ua  =  deceit, 
fraud.] 
Scots  Law : 
1.  Fraud  ;  a  design  to  circumvent. 


"All  K-irgaliifl  wlilt-h  diHcover  fcn  Intention  in  any 
of  the  rc.iitractorB  to  (.rtUli  Nome  unrhie  adv:intJtt{e 
from  hia  nclKlib-jur  «  ucLenRitit'-.  lit-  ojjen  to  reductiKU 
ou  the  head  ol  dole  or  <-xt'>rtloti,  without  the  necesBlty 
of  proving  any  nimicIhI  clrcutiiBtance  of  fraud  or  cir- 
cuitiventiou  un  the  pitrl  of  the  oontnctor."-~£'rii(ri'i«  .' 
Ijut..  bk.  Iv,.  vol.  L,  S  37. 

2,  Criminal  intention  ;  spec,  malice.  (Also 
used  in  this  sense  in  courts  of  law.) 

"There  can  he  no  proper  crime  without  the  ingre- 
dient of  dole— i.e.,  wlihont  a  wilful  Int-.-ntlun  fu  th« 
actor."— £/■»*»««.■  /inf..  bk-  lv,.voL  lv„f6. 

If  Dok  0/  faces :  A  grimace.  (See  example 
under  Dnig-lecture.) 

dole,  iKt.  [Dole,  a.  Originally,  to  deal  and 
to  dole  were  but  two  ditlerent  ways  of  spelling 
the  same  word.  (TreTich:  English  Past  ana 
Prpsent.y]     [Deal,  v.] 

L  Orig. :  To  distribute,  without  its  being 
inijilied  that  there  is  any  scantiness  of  supply. 
2.  Now :  To  distribute  or  deal  out  slowly 
and  carefully. 

"  This  aum  ...  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out 
caatioualy."— iVacauIay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv, 

*  ddl'e-an9e,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  grievance,  a  com- 

plaint. ' 

"  In  any  other  articles  contei^tnge  .  .  .  doleanc* 
agmu^t  tlie  said  Lacedxmouians."— ^Vfcon*.'  Thuep' 
didex.  ful.  138. 

doled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dole,  v.] 

dol  e-ful.  •  del-ful.  *  del-vol,  *  deol  ful, 
'deol-fuUe.   *dole  ftOle,  'dol  fuU» 

*  dul-nU,  "  dUl-fuU,  a.     [Eng.  dole  (2),  s  ; 

1.  Expressive  of  grief  or  sorrow ;  sorrowful^ 
sad. 

"  The  north  wind  singa  a  doleful  song." 

Wordsworth :  Cottager  to  her  Infant. 

2.  Full  of  sorrow  or  grief ;  grieving,  lament- 
ing, sorrowing,  afflicted. 

"  How  oft  my  dolrfal  sire  cry'd  to  me,  Tarry,  sou. 
When  first  he  spy'd  my  love  1 "  Sidney. 

3.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow  ;  sad,  lamentable, 
pitiable. 

"Hit  v/tM  A deolful  thing."        Layamon,  L  294. 

4.  Dispiriting,  dismal,  gloomy. 

"  When  gTipiiig  grief  the  heai-t  doth  wound, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress  " 

Shakfsp.  :  /iomeo  *  Juliet,  fr.  I. 

d61'e-ful~ly,  *  del-ful-llche,  *  deol-fal- 
liche,     '  deole  -  f  ul  -  ly,     *  dol  -  fol  - 11, 

*  dul-ful'li,  •  dul-ful-liche,  *  duel- 
f\ll-li,  adv.  [Eng.  dole/id,  &c.  ;  -ly.]  In  a 
doleful,  sad,  or  dismal  manner  ;  sadly,  dis- 
mally, mournfully. 

"  PilatUB  cride  so  dulfuUiche.'        Life  of  PUaU.  9I». 

dol'e-fol-ness,  s.  [^ng.  dokfid ; -ness.]  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  doleful ;  sorrow, 
sadness,  dismalness. 

"The  music  wrought  Indeed  Kdoleft^neu.  bat  H  was 
s,  dolefulnets  to  be  in  his  power."— Sidney .-  Arcadia, 
bk.  iii. 

dol'-ent,  a,    [Lat.  doUns,  pr.  par,  of  doUo  =  to 
gi'ieve.]     Grieving.  lamenting,  sorrowing,  sad. 
"  The  Lorde  Ferreis  and  other  capitAinee  muche  were 
dolent  of  thischaunce."— ffcH;  Benry  VIll.  (au,  6). 

dol'-er-ite,  dol-er-yte,  s.  [Gr.  fioAepos 
(doleros)  =  deceptive,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite  {Min.). 
So  called  from  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
the  compounds.] 

Geol.  :  A  variety  of  trap-rock,  consisting  of 
labradorite  and  pyroxene,  with  generally  some 
magnetite.  It  may  be  either  light-coloured, 
crystalline,  or  granitoid,  or  dark-coloured, 
compact,  massive  ;  either  porphyrit*  or  not, 
sometimes  crypto-crystalline,  and  also  a  cel- 
lular lava.  It  includes  much  of  the  so-called 
trap,  greenstone,  and  amygdaloid.    (Z>ana.) 

*  dol'e-some,  a.  [Eng.  dole,  &c.  (2),  8.,  and 
Buff.  so/Tie  (qv.).]  Doleful,  dismal,  gloomy, 
cheerless,  dispiriting. 

"  The  doleiome  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death.' 
Pope  :  Somer't  Odyuey,  xL  19L 

*  dol'e-some-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  doksome ;  -ly  \ 
In  a  dolesome  manner;  dolefully. 

"  dol'e-Bome-ness,  *  dot'e-som-nesse,  a. 

[Eng.  dolesome;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being 
dolesome ;  dolefulness,  gloom,  dismalness, 
cheerlessness, 

"If  the  exceeding  gloiy  of  heaven  cannot  couDt«r- 
vaile  the  dole*omtiet*e  of  the  grave.*— £>*.  Bali:  Medi- 
tation of  DeatK 

*  d6'-less,  *  dow-Iess,  a.  [Eng.  do,  v.  ;  -Uss.l 

Without  action,  destitute  of  exertion,  power- 
less. 

"While  dovletM  elld,  in  poortitb  caold 
Is  l&uety  left  to  stan  the  stairs.'' 

TannahiU :  Poem$,  p.  fT 


-«lan. 


p^t,  i^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  911111,  bengb;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbla:  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  =£ 
-tlon,  -•lon  =  Bliiiji;  -^oa,  -flon  =  iliiiii.     -tlona,  ,«ioiu,  -slona  =  alina.    -Me,  -die,  &a  =b^  d«l. 
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dolf— dolomite 


•  dolf*  a.     [Dowp.J    Weak,  feeble,  aiiiritleas. 

*  dolf' -ness,  s.    [Eng.  dolf;  -ness.]    Want  of 
Hpirit,  piisilliiuiinity. 

"  How  huije  Uol/neti  Aiid  Hchiuneful  cow,irdUo 
Ujm  viiibeaul  your  mliidla  niK)un  sic  wym'," 

Dmtgliu:  Virffil.H'A,  16. 

dol'-T,  a.    [Lat.,  gen.  sing,  of  dolu$  —  deceit, 
fraud.]    (See  tlie  compound.) 

doll  oapax,  p^ir. 

Law:  Capable  of  criininal  deceit  or  fraud  ; 
hence,  of  the  years  of  discriition  ;  capuble  of 
distinguishing  between  riijht  and  wrong. 

ddl-X-chd-$e-pliM'-ic»   dol -{-ohS-ke- 

ph^l'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  6oAt;(<)s  (dtiUchos)  —  lon^  ; 
jceii>aAi7  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suft'.  ~ic.] 

Ethnol. :  Long-headed  ;  an  epithet  apjdiiid 
to  those  human  skulls  in  which  the  transverse 
diameter  or  width  from  side  to  side  bears  a 


I>OLiCH0CEPUALrc  SKTTLU 

less  proportion  to  the  longitudinal  diameter, 
or  width  from  front  to  back,  than  8  to  10. 
Such    are    the  skulls  of   the  West    African 


d6l-i-ch6-9epli'-al-i§ini,    dol-i-cho- 

keph'-al-i^m.  s.  [Gr.  5oAix6?  (ddichos)  = 
long ;  KeqtaXrj  (kepkale)  ~  the  head,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -ism.] 

Ethnol. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
dolichocephalic. 

ddl-i-ch6-9eph'-a-loiis,  dol-I-oho- 
keph'-a-lous»  a.  [Gr.  3oAix"?  {dolichos)  = 
long ;  «6^aA^  (kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -mis.] 

Ethnol. :  The  same  as  Dolichocephauo 
(q.v.). 

d5l-I-oh5-f  eph'-a-l^,  dol-i-chd-kepb'- 

a-ly,  s.  [Gr.  SoAixos  (dolichos)  =  long ;  Ke<^aA^ 
(kephale)  =  the  head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -y.] 

Ethnol.  :  The  same  as  Dolichocephalism 
(q.v.). 

dol-i-cho-i>od'-i-d8a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  So\tx6^ 
(dvlichos)  =  long ;  nov^  (.pous),  genit.  7ro56s 
(podos)  =  a  foot,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -id^e] 
Entom.:  A  numerous  famfly  of  small  Dip- 
terous flies,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Tauystoma. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
legs  and  the  brilliant  metallic  colours  with 
which  they  are  adnrued.  The  antennae  are 
short,  three-jointed,  and  prominent.  Tlie 
proboscis  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains 
only  one  bristle.  The  head  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  eyes  are  usually  separate.  Tlie 
abdomen  in  the  male  exhibits  a  marked  pecu- 
liarity, its  extremity  being  bent  under  and 
furnished  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
appendages.  The  Dolichojiodidw  frequent 
trees,  walls,  &c..  and  exhibit  wonderful  ac- 
tivity in  the  pureuit  of  their  prey. 

Wl-ich'-o-pus,  s.  [Gr.  ioXix^^  {dolichos)  = 
long,  and  jj-ov?  (jxms)  =  a  foot.  ] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Dipterous  insects,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  DolichopodidK. 

dol'-i-Chos,  s.    [Gr.  =  long.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Phaseoleie,  sub-tribe  Eupha-seoleas.  Ah 
founded  by  Linnaeus  it  included  many  species 
now  transferred  to  other  genera ;  it  is  now 
limited  to  those  which  have  a  linear  legume, 
with  incomplete  cellular  dissepiments,  and 
ovate  seeds  with  a  small  oval  liilum.  Even 
when  thus  restricted  it  contains  about  seventy 
known  species,  which  are  from  the  tropics  of 
both  lif'mispheres.  The  legumes  of  Dolichos 
se^quipf^dalis  are  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
D.  tig^iwsus  is  one  of  the  most  common  kidney 


beans  in  In>iia.  D.  unijloris  Is  the  Horse 
Gi  am  of  the  same  country.  The  tuberoua  root 
of  D,  tuberosus  Is  eaten  in  Martinique.  The 
legumes  of  various  species  now  removed  to 
other  genera  are  eaten. 

dol-i-cho-sau'-rua,  s.    [Gr.  5oAix«is  (dolicJios) 
=  long,  and  o-aOpos  {saaroa)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palnont. :  A  small  snake-like  Lacertilian 
reptile,  between  one  and  two  feet  long,  whose 
renmius  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. It  was  remarkable  for  possessing  a  very 
small  head  and  long  slender  neck,  but  in  other 
respects  its  afllnities  were  truly  Lacertilian. 
Its  abdomen  was  deep  and  narrow,  like  that 
of  the  water  snakes  (Uydropliides),  which  it 
also  resenibied  in  habits,  being  aquatic,  and 
swimming  by  undulatory  lateral  movemeuU 
of  its  long  body. 

dol-i-chd-sper'-muiii,  s.   [Or.  fio^ixos  (doli- 
chos) ~  long,  and  <nr«p/ia  (sjjcttiw)  =  a  seed.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nnstochaces,  established 
bv  Thwaites  for  Jive  British  species,  having 
elongat*!d  and  mostly  cylindrical  spermatic 
cells,  wliich  are  invariably  truncated  at  the 
end.s.  They  are  all  freshwater  alga.  (Grijith 
£  Ilenfrey.) 

dol-i-chiir'-us,  s.  [Gr.  SoXixos  {dolichos)  = 
long,  and  ovpa  {oura)  =  a  tail.] 

1.  Pros. :  A  verse  having  a  redundant  foot 
or  syllable. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Fossores. 

dol'-i-man,  s.     [Dolman.] 

do-li'-o-luxn,  s.  [  Lat.  =  a  small  cask,  dimin. 
of  doliam  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  free-swimming  Tunicates 
of  cask-like  form,  allied  to  Salpa  (q.v  ).  In 
both  these  geneni  the  phenomenon  of  alter- 
nation of  generations  takes  place. 

do'-li-um*  s,     [Lat.  =  a  cask,  a  tun.] 

Zool  :  The  tun,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous 
moUusca.  family  Buccinidse.  The  shell  is 
ventricose,  spirally  furrowed,  with  a  small 
spire  and  very  large  aperture,  the  outer  lip 
crenated.  and  no  operculum.  Known  species, 
14  recent,  from  the  Mediterranean,  the  India 
and  China  Seas,  and  the  Pacific.  Fossil  species 
from  the  Tertiary,  if  not  even  commencing 
with  the  Chalk.    (Woodward,  ed.  Tate.) 

doll  (1),  s.  A  word  of  doubtful  etymolt^y  : 
Mabn,  following  Johnson,  takes  it  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Dorothy  ;  according  to  Skeat,  it 
properly  means  a  plaything,  from  O.  Dut.  dol. 
=  a  whipping-top.  In  the  opinion  of  Arch- 
bishop Trench  (Select  GUissary,  p.  16),  the  word 
doll  was  not  introduced  into  the  English 
language  until  after  the  time  of  Dryden.] 
1.  A  contraction  or  corruption  of  Dorothy. 
2  A  child's  toy-baby,  made  of  stuffed 
cloth,  wood,  india-rubber,  Ac.  The  jointed 
wooden  dolls  are  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  and 
are  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Central  Europe. 
[Toy.  J 

"They  can  scarcely  rank  higher  than  a  painted  doH." 
—Knjx:  Euayi,  vol  1 .  No.  36. 

3-  A  little,  childish-featured  girl  or  woman. 
doll  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Dung,  generally 
that  of  pigeons.    {Scotch. ) 

dol'-lar,  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Ger.  thaler, 
whic£  is  itself  an  "abbreviation  of  Joachims- 
thaler,  a  coin  so  called  because  first  coined 
from  silver  obtained  from  mines  in  Joachims- 
thal  (i.e.,  Joachim's  dale),  in  Bohemia,  about 
A.D.  1518  ;  they  were  sometimes  called  Schlick- 
entlialer,  becaase  tii-st  coined  by  the  counts  of 
Schlick  "  (Skeat) ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  daler ;  Dut. 
datUder  ;  Low  Ger.  dahler.] 

1.  A  favourite  coin,  found  under  different 
names  in  almost  every  part,  of  the  globe.  Tlie 
foUo^ving  are  the  principal  dollars  in  circula- 
tion ; — 

(1)  A  gold  coin  ofthe  United  States;  weight, 
25-8  grains;  fineness,  -900;  value,  100  cents. 
The  gold  dollar  is  no  longer  coined,  the  gold 
coinage  being  now  confined  to  coins  of  larger 
denomination. 

(2)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States; 
weight,  -ll^-o  grains,  or  26-7:^95  granmies ;  fine- 
ness, -900.  It  is  divided  on  the  decimal  prin- 
ciple into  dimes,  cent«,  and  mills,  decreasing 
by  tenths,  though  coins  of  intermediate  value 
are  made.     [Trade  Dollar.] 

(3)  A  silver  coin  current  in  Mexico;  fine- 
ness. -900 ;  weight,  27-U67  grammes,  or  417-7 
grains. 


(4)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented 
by  i-upei'  only,  Canada  having  no  coiuage  of 
it*t  own,  and  llxed  at  a  par  value  of  4fl.  2d,  ster- 
ling. 

(5)  Tlie  Engli-sh  name  of  a  silver  coiu  in 
circulation  in  many  othei  countries,  as  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  In  many  ca»e» 
tlie  name  is  diltt-rent,  but  the  value  U  the 
same  ;  thus,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  also  called 
piastre,  or  dnro ;  that  of  Peru,  the  sol ;  that  of 
Chili,  the/»ejy,  &e. 

2.  The  value  of  a  dollar,  the  unit  employed 
in  reckoning  money  in  the  United  States. 

3.  An  English  crown-piece. 

If  The  sign  ;?,  now  generally  used  to  signify 
a  dollar,  is  commonly  8U]tpo8fd  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  Pillar  dollar  of 
Si»ain.  This  dollar  was  known  as  the  Piece  of 
Eight  (meaning  eight  reals),  and  the  curved 
])orlion  of  the  sign  is  a  rude  representation  of 
tiie  figure  8.  Tlie  two  vertical  strokes  are 
thouglit  to  be  emblematical  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  wliich  were  stamped  uijon  the  coin 
itself.    (BitMl.)    [Pillar  Dollar.] 

•  ddl'-lar-less,  a.  [Eng.  dollar;  -less.]  With- 
out money  ;  jieniiiles:^. 

" A  dollariM*  &iui  uukuown  nun." — J^ickenf  Martim 
ChuziieicU.cii.  xvii. 

doU'-man,  s.    [Doluan.] 

dol'-lop.  8.  (Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  lump,  a 
piece.     {Wulaar.i 

■■  81s|>s  and  scratchee  are  \}oot  things  compared  with 
a  dollop  of  w«t  uiiii*  "Seiant  i  Rice:  By  CtUgCt  Ar- 
bour, voL  IL,  ch.  xul,  p.  210. 

•  doU'-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  dott;  -ship.]  A  con- 
temptuous title  given  to  women,  implying 
that  they  are  pujipets  to  be  fondled  aud  played 
witli, 

'■  Who  shoold  dare  to  say  half  I  have  written  of  ou 
doathiptl~—/lic^iar(Uon  .-  S'r  C.  GrandUon,  vl.  IM. 

d6l'-l3^  (1),  8.    [Etym.  doubtfuLJ 

1.  Metal. :  A  perforated  board  placed  over  a 
tub  contoiuing  ore  to  be  washed,  and  which, 
being  worked  by  a  winch-handle,  gives  a  cir- 
cular motion  to  the  ore. 

2.  Pile-drivi7ig :  An  extension-piece  on  the 
upper  end  of  a  pile,  when  the  head  of  the  latter 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  monkey.  Other- 
wise called  a  punch. 

3.  A  hoisting- platform. 

4.  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping 
the  head  of  a  rivet ;  a  snap-head. 

dolly-bar.  A  block  or  bar  in  the  trough 
of  a  grindstone  which  is  lowered  into  the 
water  to  raise  the  latter  against  the  fece  of  the 
stone  by  displacement. 

dolly-tnb. 

Metall.  :  A  vertical  tub  in  which  metalli- 
ferous slimes  are  washed.  It  has  a  vertical 
shaft  and  vanes  turned  by  a  crank-handle, 
like  some  kinds  of  chums.    (Knight.) 

d6l'-l3^  (2),  s.    [A  dimin.  from  Eng.  doll  (1), «. 

(qv.)j 

1.  A  little  doll. 
*  2.  A  mistress. 

"  Kisae  onr  doUies  night  and  day." 

Herrick :  ffespcridet,  p.  K. 

dolly-shop,  8.  A  shop  where  rags,  bones, 
old  metal,  Ac,  are  bought  and  sold;  an  un- 
licensed pawnshoji ;  so  called  from  the  little 
black  doll  formerly  buug  out  as  a  sign. 

*  ddl'-ly,  *  dul-ly,  a.    [Dull,  Dole.] 

1.  Dull,  m'lurnful,  melancholy,  dolefuL 

"  End  his  doll!/  dayis.  aud  dee  " 

Douglas  :   Virgil,  478,  H 

2.  Cheerless,  dispiriting,  spiritless. 

dol'-man,  s.     [Fr.  &  Ger.  doliman,  dolman, 
from  Turk.  ddldwAn.] 

1.  A  long  robe  orcassock,  open  in  front,  and 
with  narrow  sleeves,  worn  by  the  Turks, 

2.  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by  ladies. 
dol'-men,  s.     [Celt.  =  table-stone.] 

ArchcEol.  :  A  large  unhewn  stone  or  stones 
resting  on  others  so  as  to  constitute  a  table. 
The  same  as  Cromlech  (q.v.). 

dol'-o-mite,  s.    (Named  after  D.  Dolomieu,  • 

French  mineralogist,  aud  Eng.  sutf.  -ite.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  A  brittle  suhtransparent  or  translucent 
mineral,   of  a  white,   reddish,   or   greenish- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her.  thSre;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  p^f; 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  nnlte.  cnr.  rule,  fiiU;  try.  Sj^an.    ce.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dolomitic— domag© 
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white,  brown,  grey,  or  Llack  colour,  with  a 
vitreous  lustre.  Hardness.  :i"5  to  4  ;  ep.  gr.. 
2"8  to  2'9.  Normal  doluiiiite  is  composoil  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  54-3j ;  carbonate  of  ni;if^- 
nesia,  45'd5.  Tliere  are  numerous  varieties. 
Dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  with 
limestone  strata,  in  various  regions.  It  was 
aelected  as  the  best  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Enelish  Houses  of  Parliament. 
M.  Doloniieu  in  1791  annoini'-ed  its  marRed 
charat^teristics— viz..  its  not  eflervescing  with 
acids  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  soluble 
yter  lieating  in  acids,  {Dana.) 
2.  The  same  as  Ankerite  (q.v.). 

dolomite  marl>le,  s.  A  variety  of  dolo- 
mite, oi  a  white  colour. 

dolomite  sinter,  s. 

Min.:  [Hvdrudolomite]. 

dol-d-mif -ic,  o.  [Eng.  doloTnit(e) ;  -ic.]  Con- 
taining or  consisting  of  dolomite ;  of  the 
nature  of  dolomite. 

dolomitic  conglomerate. 

Geol.  :  A  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles 
of  the  older  rocks  are  cemented  together  by  a 
red  or  yellow  paste  of  dolomite  or  magnesian 
limestone.  It  occurs  in  patches  over  the 
whole  of  the  Downs  near  Bristol.  Teeth  of 
two  geneia  of  Saurians — viz.  ,TIiecodontosaurus 
and  Palaeosanrus,  occur  in  it,  with  some  other 
fossils.    (Lyell.) 

•  do-lom-i-za'-tlon,  a.  (lEng.  dol^miiie)  ; 
•atioii.]  The  process  of  forming  into  dolo- 
mite.    (Dana.) 

dol'-o-mize,  v.t.  [Eng.  dohni^ite) ;  -ize,]  To 
form  into  dolomite.    (Da?ia.) 

•  do'-lor,  s.    [Lat.]    [Dolour.] 

1.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

■'  He  drew  the  dolors  from  the  wouiidecl  piirt ; 
Aiid  breathed  a  spirit  in  his  rising  heai-t." 

yo/jc  ;  Homer's  Iliad.  XvL  «49.  BfiO. 

2.  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentatiou, 

•  do-lor-if -er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  doZor  =  pain, 
grief,  and/ero  =  to  bear.J  Causing  or  bringing 
on  pain  or  suffering  ;  dolorific. 

"  Whether  or  not  wine  may  be  ^oted  in  each  difo- 
riferoits  attecta  in  the  ioiniA."—\V  hi  taker:  Blood  qf  the 
Oritpf,  p.  74. 

•  do-lor-if -ic»  *  do-lor-if-ick,  •  do-lor- 
If-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  dolorijicus,  from  dohr  = 
pain,  grief,  and  /ado  =  to  make,  to  cause.] 
Causing  or  producing  pain  or  suffering ;  do- 
lor ifero  us. 

"This,  by  the  softness  and  rarity  of  the  flald.  1b  In- 
sensible, and  not  dolorifidc' — Arbuthitot :  On  Air. 

do'-lor-ite,  S.      [DoLERtTE.) 

do-lo-ro'-so,  adv.    Iltal] 

Music :  In  a  plaintive,  sorrowful  style ; 
with  sadness. 

dol'-or-OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  dolonreux;  Lat.  do- 
lorosus,  from  dolor  =  pain,  grief.] 

1.  Full  of  pain  or  grief  ;  sorrowful,  dismal, 
doleful. 

"  You  tAke  me  In  too  doToroui  a  sense : 
I  spake  f  yoo  for  your  comfort." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  tv.  2. 

2.  Expressive  of  pain,  grief,  or  suffering. 

"Fitting  to  his  dolour  dolorous  diBcoursea  of  their 
own  and  other  folks'  miafortunes. " — Sidney. 

3.  Causing  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  ;  painful. 
•*  Their  dispatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  the 

paw  of  the  h^nr,  or  teeth  of  the  lion."— J/ore  ;  Antidote 
against  Atheism. 

dol'-or-oiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dotoroiis;  -ly.] 
In  a  dolorous,  dismal,  sorrowful,  or  painful 
manner. 

"  It  provoketh  ns  also,  with  Christ  and  His  spoatlea, 
doJorouMu  to  lament  the  sore  decay  of  tlie  wicked." — 
^Bale  :  On  the  Revelation  (1550).  jnt.  L,  L  3  b. 

•  dol'-or-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dolorous  ;  -ness.  ] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dolorous;  sor- 
rowfulness, dismalness. 

•do-los'-i-tjr,  s.    [Formed  from  Lat.  dolosus. 

from  dolus  =■  fraud,  trickery.]     Deceitfuluess. 
iA$h.) 

d5r-our,  s.     [Lat.  doXfiT  =  pain,  grief;  <foE«o 

=  to  grieve.) 
L  Grief,  sorrow,  lamentation. 

"  The  graces  for  hla  merits  due, 
Being  all  to  dolourx  tm-ned," 

S/iaftasp.  .■  Cumbeline,  ▼.  C 

8.  Pain,  suffering,  pang. 

"A  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that  Is 
good,  cloth  avert  the  dolours  of  death, "—flncon. 


f  Out  lAuly  of  Dolours :  In  the  Roman 
Catliolic  Chm-ch,  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  culled 
in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  aiiueon  (Luke 
IL  3j).  In  Christian  art  Our  Lady  of  Dolours 
is  represented  with  her  heart  pierced  with 
Hoveu  swords,  typical  of  the  seven  great 
dolours  of  her  life. 

•  dolpe,  .•*.    [Etym.  doubtful.]     The  cavity  of 
the  head  where  the  eye  is  tixed. 

"  Of  his  E  dolpe  the  flowaiid  blude  and  atLr 
He  wosche  away  all  witli  the  salt  watir.  " 

Douglas :  i'irgil,  90,  46. 

dol'-pMn.  *dol-phyne,  s.  [O.  Fr.  davl- 
plan  ;  Fr.  dauphin,  from  Lat.  delphinu!!, 
from  Gr.  5fA<^i'5  {delphis),  genit.  SeAtfjii/o?  (dd- 
phinos)  =  a  dolphin  ;  Sp.  delfin;  Ital.  deljiiio ; 
Dut.  dolphiin;  Ger.  ddphin.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  10  (1)  (a). 

"  The  l>oats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  b;ty. 
And  sporting  dolphins  bend  theui  through  the  spray." 
Byron:  C'ortair,  iii,  18. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  1 1.  10  (2). 

*  3.  The  Dauphin  of  France.    [Dauphin.] 

"The  title  of  DoJphin  was  purchased  to  the  eldest 
Bonne  of  the  king  oi  France,  by  Philip  oi  V'aloy;.  who 
began  his  raigne  in  France,  atino  i;i28.  luibert,  or 
Hubert,  the  last  count  uf  the  province  of  Dolphiine 
and  Vienuois,  who  was  called  the  Dolphin  of  Vieuuois, 
being  vexed.  &c" — Coryat,  voL  L,  p.  46. 
II.   Technically  : 

1.  Astron.:  A  constellation. 

2.  Arch. :  An  emblem  of  love  or  Icindly 
feeling  used  as  an  ornament  to  coronas  in 
chnrclies. 

3.  Entom. :  A  name  given  by  gardeners  to 
insects  which  infest  beans,  &c. ;  the  dolphin- 
fly. 

4.  Her. :  This  fish  is  borne  as  a  charge  in 
coats  of  arms,  either  as  extended  and  uaiant, 
or  springing  and  tougued. 

5.  Hydraul.  .*  The  induction-pipe  of  a  water- 
main,  and  its  cover,  placed  at  the  source  of 
supply. 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  bollard  post  on  a  quay  to  make  hawsers 
fast  to. 

(2)  An  anchored  spar  with  rings,  serving  as 
a  mooriog-buoy, 

(3)  A  strap  of  plaited  cordage  acting  as  a 
preventer  on  a  yard,  to  sustain  it  in  case  tlie 
slings  are  shot  away. 

7.  Ordnance :  One  of  the  handles  of  an  old- 
fashioned  brass  gun,  nearly  over  the  trun- 
nions, and  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

*  8.  Nwnis.  :  The  denomination  of  a  French 
gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Scotland,  so 
called  fiom  having  been  first  struck  by  Charles 
v.,  who  bore  the  title  of  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

"The  crowue  of  France  hauaud  a  crownit  flowre. 
de-lice  on  ilk  side  of  the  acheild,  that  riunis  now  in 
Fmiice  fur  cuursabiU  paynieut,  and  the  Dolphin 
Ciowne.  Ilk  ane  of  thauie  hauand  cuurs  for  vi  s.  viii  d." 
—Acts  Jas.  II .  A.  1651,  C.  Si  (ed.  1566.) 

*  9.  Old  War:  A  ponderous  mass  of  metal 
let  fall  suddenly  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel 
upon  an  enemy's  ship. 

10.  Zoology: 

(1)  Properly : 

(a)  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  mammals 
ranked  under  the  genus  Delphinus.  The  best 
known  si^eeies  is  the  Common  Dolphin  (Del- 
pJ'in:^  dclphls)  to  which  the  example  in  Byron, 
under  I.  1,  refers. 

(6)  PI.  :  The  family  of  Delphinidae,  of  which 
Delphinus  is  the  type,  but  which  contains  al^^o 
the  Piirjioises  (Phocsense),  and  the  Narwhal 
(Monodon),  The  word  dolphin  is  used  in  tliis 
more  extended  sense  in  the  name  Gangetic 
Dolphin  {Platanista  gangetica). 

(2)  Le^s  pro}ierly :  The  genus  of  fishes  called 
Coryphtena,  and  specially  the  Dorado,  Cory- 
phcena  hi-ppuris.  When  the  varied  tints  of 
morning  or  of  evening  are  compared  to  the 
ever-L-luinging  but  ever- beautiful  tint^  of  a 
dying  doljihin,  the  reference  is  to  the  Dorado, 
aad  not  to  the  mammal  described  luider  (1),  (a). 

"  Parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  ft  new  colour  as  it  gasps  .Lway. " 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  iv.  99. 

%  Dolphin  of  the  mast : 

Naut. :  A  particular  kind  of  wreath,  formed 
of  plaited  cordage,  to  be  fastened  occasionally 
round  the  masts  as  a  support  to  the  pudden- 
ing, the  use  of  which  is  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  fore  and  main  yards  in  case  of  the 
rigging  or  clains  by  which  those  yards  are 
suspended  being  shot  away  in  time  of  battle. 


dolphin  flower,  a. 

Hot. :  A  book-name  given  by  Withering  to 
DelphiniuTTi  Consolida.  It  is  simply  a  trans- 
lation of  the  generic  namo.  (Britten  &  HollaTui.) 

dolphin-fly,  s. 

Eittum. :  Aphis  fabce,  an  insect  which  iufesta 
and  destroys  the  leaves  of  bean-plants.  It  is 
also  cjilled,  from  its  colour,  the  Collier  Aphia. 

dolphin-like,  a.  Like  a  dolphin,  which 
swims  with  ils  buck  above  the  surtace. 

"HUdelightg 
Were  dotphhi-Hk»  ;  they  nhewed  hia  uack  above 
The  element  they  lived  in." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  T.  S. 

dolphin- Striker,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  spar  depending  from  the  end  of 
the  Iiowsprit.  It  affords  a  strut  for  the  mar- 
tingales of  the  jib-boom  and  flying-jib-boom. 

*  dor-phin-ate,  s.  [Eng.  dolphin ;  -ate.\ 
Dauphiuy. 

One  Bruno  Hist  founded  tbem  In  the  Dolphinate  In 
France,  auuo  Wild." —Fuller :  Church  History,  vL  269. 

*  dol'-phiu-et,  8.      [A  dimin,  from  dolphin. 

(q.r.).]     A  lemide  dolphin. 

"  The  lion  chose  his  utate.  the  turtle  done 
Her  deivre.  the  dolpliiu  liis  owne  dolphinet" 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again. 

dolt,  "  dult,  s.  [An  extension,  with  suflBxed 
■t,  of  Mid.  Eug,  did  =  dull :  the  suffixed  -t 
being  —-d  =  -ed,  and  dolt  or  dull  standing  for 
dulled  =  blunted.  (Sk^at.)']  A  stupid  feliow, 
a  blockhead,  a  numskull,  a  thickskulL 

•'Opull  1  OdoUt 
Afi  ignorant  aa  dirt :  ' 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

*d61t,v.i.  [DoLT,  5.]  To  waste  time  foolishly; 
to  act  as  a  dolt. 

BO  macb."— .ATeir 

•dolt' i-fly,  *ddlt'-e-f^,  v.t.  [Eng.  dott, 
aud  suQ'.  -fy,  from  Lat.  Jacio  (pass.  Jio)  =  to 
make.]    Tu  make  doltish,  dull,  or  stupid. 

"  Iq  euerye  wise  doKefied  with  the  dugges  of  the 
Devil's  dMUupe  h'lW."— Ay  Inter :  SarborougU  Jar  Faith- 
flLll  Su.hjer.ts  U55'J),  sig.  O  3. 

ddlf-ish,a.   [Eug.  dolt ;  •ish.}   Stupid,  foolish, 

tliickheaded. 

"  Danietas,  the  most  arrant  doltish  clown  that  evcv 
was  without  the  privilege  uf  a  bauble."— ^tdn^^. 

dolt'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  doUisJi ;  -ly.]  In  a 
doltish,  stupid,  or  foolish  manner;  like  a 
dolt  or  blockhead. 

dolf -ish-ness,  5.  [Eng,  doZfisft ;  -ness]  The 
ai.'tioiis,  behaviour,  or  cliaracter  of  a  dolt; 
stupidity,  thickheadedness. 

"  I  am  in  great  hopes  th^it  the  ministers  will  con- 
trive, by  their  incomparable  t^oZf^ftitefj,  their  manifold 
blunders,  and  bad  faith,  to  disguat  the  people."^ 
Southey:  Letters,  iv,  237. 

*  dolv-en,  j>a.  par,  or  a.     [Delve.] 

*  dol-y,  *  dol-ye,  a.   [Prob.  from  dull(<i.vjy] 

Gloomy,  dismal,  cheerless. 

•■  Thia  dolye  chaunce  gald  na." 

Stanyhurst :   Virgil's  .£netdiL  ^^. 

ddm,  s.    [Lat.  dominus  =  a  master,  a  lord.] 

1.  A  title  given  to  ecrlesiastieal  and 
monastic  dignitaries.  Benedictine  and  Car- 
thusian monks  are  called  Dom,  whether  they 
be  priests  or  simply  in  minor  orders.  The 
title  is  assumed  after  profession. 

2.  The  title  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to 
a  member  of  the  upper  classes. 

-dom,  5.  [Doom.]  A  termination  used 
originally  to  denote  jurisdiction,  property, 
&c.,  as  a  kingdo?)i,  the  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
toiy  of  a  king  ;  earldom,  that  of  an  earl,  &c. ; 
afterwards,  and  now,  used  to  express  simple 
condition,  state,  or  quality. 

"Kingdom,  dukedom,  e.'U'ldom.  meant  originally 
the  domain  or  property  of  the  kin;:,  duke,  or  earl: 
and  ill  a  secondary  sense  dom  wiis  aftervrards  applied 
to  express  uuality.  stiite,  condition,  or  proper^  of 
another  kind,  as  freetfom.*— fCAtfer;  Stym.  Magn., 
p,  SIO. 

*  ddm'-a-ble,  a.    f Lat.  domahilis,  from  domo 

=  to    tame  ;    Sp.    domable ;    Ital.    domabHe.} 
That  may  or  can  be  tamed  ;  tameable. 

*  dom'-a-Me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  domabk ;  -Tiess.) 
The  quality  or  capability  of  being  tamed. 

*  dom'-agc,  s.  [Fr,  dommage.]  Damage,  hurt, 
injury.' 

"  What  delight  hath  heaven 
That  lives  unhurt  iuelf,  to  sufTer  given 
Up  to  all  dmnage  those  poor  few  that  strive 
To  imitate  it."        Chapman:  Odyssey,  xiiL  455-S& 


bSil,  1>6^;  p^t,  l^Ttrl;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  I^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  £ 
-^laOt  -tian  c=  eh^iu    -tlon,  -aion=shun;  -^on,  -$io&  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -stons  a  shils.   -ble,  -die.  &o.  =s  bel,  d^ 
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^.o-malll,  s.  [O.  Fr.  doirviiiLe,  demaine;  Fr. 
Joiiuiine,  from  Uit.  dominium  =  a,  lordMhip, 
from  dominus  =  a  lord.  Domain  is  a  doublet 
o(  demesne  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Lordsliip,  authority,  jurisdiction,  con- 
trol. 

2.  The  territory,  distrit^t,  or  space  over 
which  iinthority,  jurisdictiou,  or  control  is  or 
may  be  exeruised. 

"  A  gHtteriug  ship,  that  bath  tbe  pl&lu 
Of  ocean  fur  lier  own  dotnuin." 

fVortlsworlh  :    IVhitr  Doe  of  RyUton*.  t 

3.  An  estate  in  land  ;  lauded  property. 

"  Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain, 
To  this  small  (iirni,  the  Ifut  o(  hia  domain 


Louiifelloi 

the   land 


Student'i  Tale. 

attached    to    i 


4.  A    demesne  ; 
mansion  of  a  lorrl. 

"Their  chii^fs  have  Bent«  in  the  legislature,  wide 
domahu,  stately  palaces  "—jfocituMi/.'  UUt.  Kng., 
ch.  jS. 

II.  Law :  In  the  same  sense  as  Demesne. 

^  Right  of  emijunt  doinain  :  The  paramount 
cent  ml  or  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign 
authority  over  all  property  within  the  state, 
by  ri-iht  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  appropriate 
by  legal  and  constitutional  means  any  part  or 
parts  necessary  for  tlie  public  good,  due  com- 
pensation being  made  for  that  whicn  is  taken. 

•  dom'-al,    o.      [Formed   as  if  from  a    Lat. 
domalis,  from  domvs  =  a  house.] 

Astrol. :  Pertaining  to  a  house  in  astrology. 

"  Mars  is  now  enterlne  into  the  first  house,  and  win 
shortly  appear  in  all  his  domal  dignities."— .^tWiion 
Drummer. 

*  d&-man''i-al,  a.    [Eng.  rforiiam;  -tai.]   Per- 
taining  to  or  connected  with  a  domain. 

"  In  all  domanial  and  fiscal  causes."— ffaWan*. 

doin'-ba*  s.    (East  Indian  name.] 

domba  oil,  s,  A  fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  tlie  seeds  of  Calophyllum  iTwvhyllim. 
(Treas.  (^ Bot.) 


'  dombe. 


(Ddmb.] 


dom-be'y-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  J.  Dombey, 
a  Frencli  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  belonging 
to  the  order  Bythneriaceae.  They  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  and 
the  Isle  of  France.  In  Madagascar  the  bark 
of  Dombeya  spectabilis  is  made  into  ropes. 

dom-be'y-e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  dombey(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■€<b.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  By  ttneriacese,  tj-pe  Dombeya. 

dome,  s.  [Fr.  dOme,  from  Ital.  dnomo=a 
dome,  from  Lat.  dmmis  =  a  house;  Gr.  Souo? 
(domos):  Ger.  (?am  =  a  cathedraL 

L  Ordinary  Lai] giia^e  : 

"1.  A  house,  a  mansion,  a  building,  a  temple. 

"Sleep  frighted  flies,  and  round  the  rocky  d<nne 
tor  entnuice  eager,  howls  the  savage  blaat." 

Thomson:    Winter,  189,  190. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes 
On  roofs  of  tli;itch,  or  golden  domes." 

Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  iii. 

3.  Any  object,  natural  or  artificial,  re- 
sembling a  dome  in  shape. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arch, :  A  term  applied  to  a  covering  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  building;  the  word 
dome  IS  strictly  applied  to  the  external  part  of 
the  spherical  or  polygonal  roof,  and  cupola  to 
the  internal  part.  T'lie  dome  or  cupola  is  a 
roof,  the  base  of  which  is  a  circle,  an  ellipsis 
or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical  section  a  curve 
line,  concave  towards  tbe  interior.  Hence 
domes  are  called  circular,  elliptical  or  poly- 
gonal, according  to  the  figure  of  the  base 
Tlie  most  usual  form  for  a  dome  is  the 
spherical,  in  which  case  its  plan  is  a  circle 
and  the  section  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The 
top  of  a  large  dome  is  often  finished  with  a 
lantern,  which  is  sui>ported  by  the  framing  of 
the  dome.  The  interior  and  exterior  forms  of 
a  dome  are  not  often  alike,  and  in  the  space 
between  a  staircase  to  the  lantern  is  generally 
made.  According  to  tlie  space  left  between 
the  external  and  internal  domes,  the  framing 
must  be  designed.  Sometimes  the  framing 
may  be  trussed  with  ties  across  the  opening ; 
put  often  the  interior  dome  rises  so  high  that 
ties  cannot  be  inserted.  Accordingly,  the 
construction  of  domes  may  be  divided  into 
two  cases— viz.,  domes  with  horizontal  ties 
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and  tliose  not  liaving  such  ties.    The  oldest 

dome  on  record  is  that  of  the  Pantlieon  at 

Rome,  which  was  erect^'d  under  AuguBtua 

and  is  still  perfect ;  the  largest  is  that  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  at  Warsaw,  the  diameter  of 

which  is  200  ft.    The  dome  of  St.  Sophia  at 

Constantiiioi.le    is   aa   oblate   semi-apheroid 

104  ft.   in  diameter. 

201  ft.  high.     It  was 

Imiltin  the  sixth  cen- 

tiu-y.  The  dome  in  the 

Duorao   of   Florence 

was  built  by  Brunel- 

leschi,    in    1417.     It 

is  of  brick,  octagonal 

in    plan,   139   ft.    in 

diameter,  and  310  ft. 

in  height.   The  dome 

of    St.     Peter's,     at 

Rome,  was  built  at 

the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  from 

designs    left     by 

Michael  Angelo.     It 

is  139  ft.  in  diameter, 

330  ft.     high.       The 

dome  of  St.  Paul's,  in 

London,  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  is  not 

masonry,  but  a  shell 

inclosing  the  brick  cone  which  supports  ttie 

lantern.     It  is  112  ft.  in  diameter,  215  ft.  high. 

The  dome  of  the  Capitol,  Washington,  is  287 ft. 

11  in.  above  the  base-line  of  the  east  front. 

The  greatest  diameter  of  the  dome  at  the 

spnnging  is  136  ft.  6  in.    The  weight  of  iron 

m  the  dome  and  tholus  is  8,009.200  lbs.    The 

rotunda  is  95 '5 

ft.  in  diameter, 
and  its    height 

from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of 
the  canopy  is 
180-25ft.  Domea 
are  a  common 
feature  in  tbe 
construction  of 
Turkish  and 
Arab  buildings. 
The  former  art- 
usually  of  a 
flattened,  seg- 
mental chaiar- 
ter.  being  ni(tst 
ly  derivatives  uf 
the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia.  The 
Arab  domes  are 
usually  of  the 
pointed  fonn, 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  rotation  of  the 
Gothic  arch,  or  bulbous,  the  section  being  a 
horse-shoe  arch.  A  surbased  or  diminished 
dome  is  one  that  is  segmental  on  its  vertical 
section  ;  a  surmounted  dome  is  one  that  is 
higher  than  tbe  radius  of  its  base.  (Weale 
&iviU,  &c.) 

2.  Chem. :  The  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  of  the 
shape  of  a  dome.    [Reverberating-furnace.] 

3.  Crystallog.  :  A  termination  of  a  prism  by 
two  planes,  meeting  above  in  a  horizontal 
edge,  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

4.  Steam-eng. :  The  steara-chamber  above 
some  forms  of  boilers,  as  the  locomotive.  It 
frequently  has  an  arched  crown. 

5.  EaiL:  The  elevated  upper  section  of  a 
passenger-car  projecting  above  the  general 
level  of  the  roof,  forming  a  space  for  ventila- 
tion, light,  and  ornament. 

dome-cover,  s. 

steam-eng.  :  The  brass  or  copper  cover  over 
the  dome  of  a  locomotive,  which  serves  to 
pre\ent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

dome-shaped,  a.  Resembling  a  dome  or 
cupola  in  shape. 

'  ddme,  s.    [Doom.] 

*  dome-book, 

BOOK.] 
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dom-boc,  8.    [DooM- 


domed,  a.    [Eng.  dom(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Furitished  with  a  dome. 

2.  Shai)ed  like  a  dome  ;  dome-shaped. 

'•  The  males  are  brilliantly  coloured,  and  the  females 
obsoune,  and  yet  the  latter  hat^h  their  eggs  in  domed 
aests.'— Darrein  :  Deacetit  of  ^fan  |1S71),  pt,  U.,  ch.  xv. 

dome^'-day,  s.  k  a.    [Doomsday.] 
*  dome^'-man,  5.    [Doomsman.) 


dd-mSs-tio,  '  do-mes-tlGk,   •  do-me»- 

tyc,  a.  &L  s.     [Fr.  donuati<i<ir,  from  Lat.  d/mie*. 
ticus  =  pertaining  to  a  house  or  household  * 
domus=&  house  ;  ItaL,  Sp.,  &,  Port,  dtmustico.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  house  or  home  ;  relating 
to  or  connected  with  one's  own  family. 

"The  prjutlcal  knowledge  of  the  domettirk  duties  U 
the  pruicl  iiiil  glory  of  a  wonuvu."— /««Aardf<Mj .-  CUiritia. 

2.  Done  or  performed  at  home  or  in  private  ■ 
not  public.  ' 

"  Domestic  charities.'— jVacauta^ .-  BiU.  Bng..  ch.  t. 

3.  Fond  of  or  attached  to  home  or  home 
duties;  domesticated. 

•'  The  faithful  prudent  huabfuid  U  an  honeet  tnct- 
ahle.  and  domestick  ■dinmiii."—AdUi*on  :  Sftaator. 

\.  Domestirated,  tamed,  not  wild  ;  used  to 
the  society  of  man  ;  kept  for  the  use  or  com- 
panionship of  man. 

"  The  frequently  abnormal  ch»racter  of  our  d(mie$tio 
nwea.  -DarvHn:  Originu/Speclei{eA.lfa-j).ch.L.p.3A. 

5.  Pertaining  to  a  nation  ;  not  foreign,  intes- 
tine. 

"Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,  and 
EtiKbuidfromdOTwrticloefc"— JfacauJaw;  Hut.  Ena 
ch.  xi.  »  ■»  . 

6.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  home  or  in- 
ternal management  of  a  nation. 

*'  A  vlgoroua  foreigp  policy  . .  .  implied  a  conciliatori 
domcrtic  poUcy.  —Macaulay :  BiaL  Eng..  ch   iv. 

7.  Made  at  home,  that  is,  in  one's  house  or 
country  ;  not  foreign  made. 

8.  Employed  or  kept  in  a  family;  indoor: 
as,  a  doTnesttc  ser\*ant. 

B.  As  substantive : 

'  1.  One  who  lives  in  the  same  house  or 
family. 

"A  servant  .  .  .  Uvea  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  nndv 

the  aaniv  roof :  a  domettick,  and  yet  a  stranger  too." 

South:  Sermons,  voL  '\L,  eer.  13. 

2.  (Spec.) :  One  who  lives  with  a  family  as  a 
private  servant. 

"The  master  laboara  and  leads  an  anrioos  life  ta 
aecure  j-Ienty  and  ease  So  the  domestics.' —Knox  :  thum 
<tf  Servunts,  »er.  16. 

'3.  A  native  of  the  same  country ;  a  fellow* 

countryman. 

"  It  had  given  your  wonder  caose  to  last 
To  see  the  vexed  mistakes  thU  summons  n-roaght 
In  all  my  maimed  domfslirk,  by  their  haste.' 

Dacenant:  U-ndibcrt,  bk.  i..  ch.  vi. 

*  4.  A  family,  a  private  house,  or  home,  • 
domicile. 

■•  I  found  myeelf  so  unfit  for  courts  that  I  was  re- 
solved to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  ui  my  own  dom€§- 
tick"—Sir  If,  Temple:  Memoirs,  p.  MS. 

•  5.  A  carriage  for  general  u.se. 

6.  {PL):  Articles  of  domestic  or  home  manu- 
facture, more  especially  bleaclied  and  un- 
bleaclied,  unprint^d  and  undyed  cotton  cloths 
of  the  ordinary  grades  for  common  use.  (This 
use  is  chiefly  Anterirau.) 

domestic  architecture. 

1.  Ancient  Greek  £  Roman:  In  general  all 
the  rooms  were  grouped  on  the  ground  floor, 
round  an  atrium  or  court,  and  a  peristyle  or 
hall,  which  two  portions  of  the  house  had  the 
most  importance  attached  to  them,  because 
th*^y  constituted  the  favorite  spot  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  breeze,  and  in  winter  on 
account  of  the  sun.  By  this  arrangement,  as 
well  as  by  the  embellishment  of  the  rooms,  the 
ancient  house  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  modern  times  :  but 
particularly  in  this  respect,  tliat  whereas  in 
butli  the  last  descriptions  of  houses  great  stress 
Is  laid  on  the  appearance  of  the  front,  that 
part  of  tbe  building  was  hardly  taken  into 
consideration  at  all  by  the  Romans,  and  their 
houses,  except  the  open  shops,  generally  pre- 
sented a  dead  expanse  of  wall  to  the  passer-by. 
An  attempt  was  sometimes  made  in  the  cases 
of  houses  '.>f  persons  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
entrance  a  more  important  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  a  portico  or  vestibule,  but  a  view 
into  the  street  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
a  point  to  which  so  much  attention  is  paid 
nowadays,  was  never  thought  of ;  though  in 
their  nllas  windows  were  occasionally  intro- 
duced in  order  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  view  of 
landscape,  mountains,  or  sea.  Both  the  Roman 
and  Greek  houses  consisted  of  two  divisions, 
but  the  meaning  and  employment  of  these 
divisions  did  not  coinride :  for  whereas  in 
Greek  houses  the  front  part  constituted  the 
andronitis  or  men's  apartments,  in  Roman 
houses  it  formed  the  public  part  of  the  build- 
ing, in  wliich  clients  used  to  wait  upon  their 
patron.  The  back  part,  on  the  contrary,  was 
intended  for  the  residence  and  real  dwelling- 
rooms  of  the  family ;  whilst  in  the  Greek 
houses   the  back  was   the   gynaikonitia,    or 
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apartmentsfortlie  women  and  domestics.  The 
atrium,  or  court,  formed  tlie  central  part  of 
the  front  of  the  house  and  tlie  peristyle,  or 
hall,  the  central  p;irt  of  the  b;icli,  both  being 
open  to  the  air.  Round  tliese  thi*  moms  were 
grouped,  and  from  tht-sr  prinriiKiUy  tliey  de- 
rived their  liglit.  Behind  the  peristyle  were 
the  cubicula,  or  sleepiiig-rooms,  and  the  tri- 
•linium,  or  dining-room,  which  was  quite  open 
to  the  peristyle.  Of  domestic  habitations 
within  towns  during  the  Roman  dominion  in 
this  country,  we  know  but  little.  The  method 
adojited  appears  to  have  been  fully  as  sub- 
stantial as  that  observed  in  Italy. 

2.  Sazon :  From  the  Sagas,  and  other  early 
records  of  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
northern  races,  we  find  that  the  dwellings  of 
their  kings  and  chiefs  in  the  countries  adja- 
cent to  the  Baltic  consisted  only  of  two  apart- 
ments, and  tliat  sovereigns  and  their  counsel- 
lors are  described  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
room.  The  hal-itations  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  wooden  huts,  rarely  containing 
more  than  one  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  fire  was  kindled.  To  this  method  there 
was  nothing  repugnant  in  the  houses  erected 
on  tlie  Roman  plan  which  the  Saxons  found 
on  their  arrival.  When  a  new  building  was 
erected,  the  Saxon  thegne  built  it  from  the 
woods  on  his  demesiie  by  the  labour  of  his 
bondmen.  It  was  thatched  with  reeds  or 
straw,  or  roofed  with  wooden  shingles.  It 
consisted  of  but  one  laige  apartment  or 
•*  hall,"  which  formed  at  night  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  dependants,  and  a  small  adjoining 
ajwrtment  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lord. 
Style  there  was  none  ;  the  only  difference  be- 
tween one  house  and  another  lay  in  the  size  or 
ground-plan.  Tliere  were  no  chimneys,  tlie 
fire  being  kindled  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  the  smoke  finding  its  way  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  roof  immediately  above  the 
hearth,  or  by  the  door,  windows,  or  eaves. 

3.  Norman:  The  towns  and  ordinary- houses 
of  the  Normans  were  entirely  built  of  wood. 
Their  castles,  having  but  one  destination,  that 
of  defence,  aimed  at  nothing  but  strength  in 
their  plan  or  construction.  The  principal  feature 
was  always  the  keep  or  donjon,  which  contained 
the  apartments  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and 
was  also  meant  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the 
garrison  if  the  outer  work.s  were  forced.  The 
keep  was  usually  raised  on  an  artificial  mound, 
or  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Tlie  win- 
dows were  few,  and  little  more  than  chinks, 
unless  very  high  up,  or  turned  to  the  court. 
The  door  of  entrance  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  staircase.  Under  the  keep  were  usnally 
vaults,  or  dungeons.  The  keep  was  enclosed 
in  two  courts  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers.  The  tower  at  the  entrance  was  called 
the  barbictin,  and  served  for  an  outwork  and 
post  of  observation.  The  whole  fortress  was 
defended  by  a  moat.    (Weafe.)    [Donjon.] 

4.  English  :  Like  the  Saxons  the  Normans 
had  built  almost  entirely  in  wood  or  timber 
frame-work,  houses  of  stone  being  the  excep- 
tion. The  troubled  state  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  strong 
stone  buildings  or  fortresses.  Gradually,  as 
civilization  improved,  the  necessity  for  defence 
decreased,  and  the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  to 
introduce  and  encourage  the  arts  in  England 
by  bringing  over  choice  workmen  and  artists 
from  France  led  to  a  marked  change  in  the 
style  of  architecture.  Simultaneously  with  the 
rapid  development  of  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture, similar  progress  was  made  in  domestic 
tuildings  ;  not  only  were  the  halls  enriched 
by  the  introduction  of  the  new  style  of  win- 
dows, with  their  tracery  in  geometrical  forms. 
but  the  plans  of  the  houses  themselves  were 
improved  and  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
offices  increased.  This  advance  in  domestic 
architecture  continued  during  the  reigns  of 
the  second  and  third  Edwards,  during  which 
peri')d  the  Decorated  Style  of  architecture 
prevailed.  [Decora  ted-I  This  was  followed 
by  the  Perpendicular  Style,  one  admirably 
adapted  for  domestic  buildings,  though  a 
decline  from  the  perfection  of  that  which 
preceded  it.  Many  houses  of  the  four- 
teenth century  are  of  large  extent  and  great 
magnificence,  and  testify  to  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  their  owners.  Examples  are 
seen  in  the  Bishop.*'  palaces  at  Wells,  Lincoln, 
St.  David's,  Southwell,  and  Norwich,  and  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent.  The  troubled  state  of  the 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cpntury 
led  to  a  temi'orary  resumption  of  the  iiractice 
of  fortifying  buildings,  but  at  the  termination 
of  the  York  and  Lancaster  Wars,  the  fortified 


style  was  gradually  and  finally  abandoned  in 
England.  The  Tmlor  Style,  with  its  squanj 
mouldings  over  porches  and  doors,  its  richly 
decorated  roofs,  and  heavy  ornamentation, 
])revailed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  nt  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeentli  centuries  are  distinguished  princi- 
pally by  their  half-timber  construction,  the 
nnmerouB  gates,  the  broad  low  windows, 
divided  by  simi»le  wooden  or  stone  mullions, 
in  tlieg;ible-en(ls,  the  ornament-ition  of  the  in- 
clined si'iesof  the  gable-ends,  and  tlie  plain  or 
embattled  parapets.  This  was  lollowed  in  the 
Beventeenth  century  by  the  "  tjueen  Anne" 
Style,  a  combination  of  the  Tudor  and  the 
Classical,  of  solid  and  heavy  character. 

5.  Aweriatu :  The  United  States  baa  no 
essentially  characteristic  architectural  style. 
All  of  the  various  styles  above  indicated  have 
been  from  time  to  time  attempted  in  this 
country,  from  the  Classic  down  to  the  modern 
Britisli,  which  equally  lacks  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  numerous  great  edifices  erected  in 
this  country  follow  more  ancient  examples, 
with  an  occasional  special  feature.  Despite 
this,  however,  the  United  States  has  the  credit 
of  having  made  the  most  magnificent  archi- 
tectural display  the  world  has  yet  seen,  in  the 
grand  group  of  buildings  at  the  Columbian 
W'urld's  Fair,  at  Chicago.  These  were  largely 
Classical  in  style,  while  the  buildings  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mid-Winter  Fair  wen-  M".,rish. 
Domestic  architecture  in  the  United  Siaic~  has 
greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  its  tuture 
is  promising. 

domestic  boiler,  s.  One  lor  heating 
water  on  a  somewhat  large  sc^le  for  the  house- 
hold. Such  are  made  of  sheet-raetal,  to  set 
upon  the  top  of  a  stove  occupying  two  of  the 
stove-holes  ;  or,  made  of  cast  iron,  they  form 
reservoirs  as  a  permanent  attachment  to  the 
stove.     [Wash-boileb.  Reservoir-stove.] 

domestic  economy,  s.  The  science  of  the 
economic^il  management  of  household  affairs. 

domestic  medicine,  s.  Tlie  practice  or 
ttse  of  medicine  by  unprofessional  persons  in 
their  own  households. 

domestic-press,  s.  One  for  household 
use  for  pressing  honey,  lard,  tallow,  cheese, 
sausage,  or  fruit. 

*  do-mes'-tic-al,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  domestic ;  -al.  ] 

A-  As  culj,  :  The  same  as  Domestic,  a.  (q.v.) 
B,  As  substantive : 

1.  One  of  the  same  family  or  natio 

"Ther  wer  many  hia  pareutes  and  domesticiUt  or 
'hoUBeho\dea."~2ficoIt :  Thucydides,  ful.  41. 

2.  A  servant.  (Southwell:  A  Hundred  Medi  I.) 

'd6-mes'-ti-cal-ly,ady.  [Eng.domestical ;  ■ly.'\ 

1.  In  relation  to  domestic  or  family  matters. 

2.  In  a  domestic  or  homely  manner ;  in 
privacy. 

'■  He  lived  domesticalli/  oa  uauai'—Orreri/  :  On  Swift. 

3.  Privately,  not  openly. 

■'  la  it  uot  a  miracle,  that  ao  many  of  your  prieata 
sboult]  be  very  domestically  aiid  privily  conversaut 
witli  ladies,  and  yet  none  of  all  these  be  scorched  ! " — 
Sheldon  :  Miracles  of  ArUichrisr  (1616),  p.  1S5. 

*  do-mes'-ti-cant,  a.  [Low  Lat.  domesticans, 
pa.  par.  of  domr_stico,  from  Lat.  domesticus.] 
Forming  part  of  the  same  family ;  domesticated. 

"The  power  was  virtually  residing  xiid domesticant 
in  the  plurality  of  his  aesessors." — Sir  B.  Dering : 
Speeches,  p.  71. 

do-mes'-ti-cate,  v.t,  &  i.    [Low  Lat.  domes- 
tico,  from   Lat.  domesticus ;  Ft.  domestiquer ; 
Ital.  domesticttre :  Sp.  dome^timr.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  accustom  to  live  near  houses  ;  to  make 
used  to  the  society  of  man  ;  to  tame. 

"  But  with  domesticated  sbeep  the  presence  or  ab- 
aeiR-e  of  boms  is  not  a  firmly-fiiteu  character.'"— 
Darwin  :  Descent  of  -Van  (1871),  pt  iL,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  make  accustomed  to  a  domestic  life 
and  the  management  of  domestic  aflairs. 

"  A  young  pirl  should  grow  up  to  be  domesticated."— 
S.  J.  IVorboise  :  Sissie,  ch.  xxi. 

3.  To  make  used  or  accustomed  ;  to  fami- 
liarize. 

"  Having  the  entry  into  your  houae,  tmd  being  half 
domesticated  by  their  situation."— fiurte  ."  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  .Vationul  Assem/ili/. 

i.  To  introduce  into  cultivation  in  gardens, 
greenhouses,  &c. 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  live  at  home  ;  to  be  do- 
mesticated. 

'■  Mome  honest  and  t«nder-hearted  man.  whose  love 
mi([ht  induce  him  to  domesticate  with  her."— 5. 
Brooke  :  Fool  of  Qualiti/,  i.  305. 


dd-mes-ti-cat-ed,  /w.  par.  or  o.  [Domes- 
ticate.] 

do-mes'-ti-cat-ing,  jw.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Do- 

MEHTICATE.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C,  As  sidist. :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
domesticated ;  domestication. 

do-mes-ti-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  dtmesticaUfi) ; 
-ion.) 

1.  The  act  of  making  domesticated,  or  living 
much  at  home  and  in  privacy. 

2.  The  act  of  making  accustomed  to  the 
society  or  presence  of  man  ;  taming. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  into  cultivation  from 
a  wild  state. 

*  do-mes'-ti-^I^e,  v.t.  [Eng.  domestic:  -ise.\ 
To  render  domestic  ;  to  domesticate. 

"  That  domesticining  beverage."— SouM<v  -  Doctvr. 

*  d6m-es-ti9'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  doniesticite,  from 
Low  Lat.  domestlcitas,  from  Lat.  domesttotts  = 
domestic  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  domestic. 

"  There  is  more  domenticify  and  real  subBt&ntial 
happiness. "—Sou^A«y.-  Letters,  iv.  49. 

2.  A  domestic  or  private  matter,  business, 
or  habit. 

"A  glance  into  the  dometfidties  again."— Carlyte.' 
Letters  i  Speechet  of  Cromwell,  Ui.  1B7. 

*  do-mes'-  tic  -  ness,    s.      [Eng.    doviestic ; 

-luss.]    The  state  of  being  domestic.    {Ash.) 

domes' -tics,  s.    [Domfstic,  B.  6.J 

dom'-ett,  ».     [Prob.  from  a  proper  name.] 

Fabric:  A  jdain  cloth  of  ojien  make,  of 
which  the  warp  is  of  cotton  and  the  weft  of 
wool.  It  is  of  a  description  of  baize,  and 
resembles  a  kind  of  white  flannel  made  in 
Gennany.  It  is  manufactiured  both  in  white 
and  black,  the  former  of  28  inches  in  width, 
the  latter  of  36  inches,  and  there  are  forty-six 
yards  in  the  piece.  Both  kinds  are  used  as 
lining  materials  in  articles  of  dress,  and  io 
America  to  line  coffin  caskets  likewise. 

do-mejr'-kite,  s.  [Fmm  the  Chilian  mineral 
ogist  Domaiko,  who  described  it,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -ife(ilfW)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  reniform  and  also  massive  or  dis- 
seminated mineral,  of  a  tin-white  to  steel  grey 
colour.  Hardness,  3— S'f)  ;  sp.  gr.,  7 — 7*50  ; 
lustre  metiillie^  but  dull  on  exposure.  It 
occurs  in  Chili,  North  America,  &c.    (Davies.) 

*  dom'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  dom^e) ;  iced.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  dome;  shaped  like  a  dome,  dome-like. 

"The  luatre  reflected  from  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  wide  rfomicoiacoop above  it," — T.  Hardy : 
Far  from  the  Madding  Cromd,  voL  ii,,  ch.  vU.,  p.  86. 

d6m'-i-5ile,  *d6m'-i-9il,  s,   [Fr.,  from  Lat. 

doMicilium  =  a.  house,  a  habitation,  from  domus 
=  a  house,  and  cilium,  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected with  celo  =  to  hide.    (Sfceat.y] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 
•(1)  A  house. 

"This  famous  (tojnfci?e  was  brought  with  these  »i^ 
purteuauces  in  one  night  from  Nazareth.""— ficewnt : 
Saul  and  Sajnuel  at  h'tulor.  p.  303. 

(2)  A  residence,  a  place  of  abode,  a  home. 

"  Wlien  an  alien  has  chosen  his  domidl  in  the  aeat 
of  peace.  "—Sir  W.  Jonet :   Camment.  <m  the  iiirijiijyaJi. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  seat,  an  abiding  place. 
"*  (2)  A  compartment,  a  part. 

"One  of  the  cells  or  dojnicils  of  the  UDdentandlnjP 
which  is  memory." — Bacon :  On  Learning,  bk,  iL,  ch,  xu« 

II.  Law : 

1.  The  place  of  residence  of  an  individual  or 
a  family  ;  the  place  where  one  habitually 
resides,  and  which  he  looks  upon  as  his  home, 
as  distinguished  from  places  where  one  resides 
temporarily  or  occasionally.  Domicile  is  of 
three  sorts  :  (1)  Domicile  of  origin  or  nativity, 
wliich  is  that  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  ;  (2)  Domicile  of  choice,  which  is  that 
place  in  which  a  person  voluntarily  chooses 
as  liis  residence  and  home;  (3)  Domicile  by 
operation  of  law,  as  that  of  a  wife  acquired  by 
marriage. 

2.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  party 
must  have  resided  in  a  county  in  order  to 
give  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes :  as  in  Scot- 
land, where  a  residence  of  forty  days  is  neces- 
sary by  the  law. 


bSil,  b^;  poiit,  ja?pl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist,     ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  del. 
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domicile— dominical 


d5m'-i-9ile,  v.t.  [Ft.  dovUcilier ;  8p.  domt- 
ciliar.]  [VoMWiLE,  s.]  To  ebtabliah  in  a  llxed 
place  of  nsiaeuce ;  to  provide  wiili  a  domicile ; 
to  duiiiiciliate. 

"  All  IrlBhumu  by  birtli.  but  fur  la^ny  ycHi-H  domirlfi'd 
to  Ueimmrk."— /ir.  PhUlimare :  litporU,  vyL  11.,  p.  'iH'i. 

dom'-i-^iled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Domicile,  v.\ 
Jl,  As  pa.  par. :  (Bee  the  verb). 
B«  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  domicile  or  fixed 
place  of  residence. 

2.  Comm.  :  Made  payable  at  some  specified 
house  ;  said  of  loans,  tltc  interest  coupons  of 
wliif'h  are  payable  at  ii  certain  house.  Tlie 
phrase  is  also  used  in  reference  to  bills  payable 
in  a  given  country  ;  as,  bills  domiciled  in 
France,  Geniiiuiy,  &c.     (Bithell.) 

dom-i-cil'-i-ar-y,  a.  [Fr.  domidliaire,  from 
Low  Lat.  domiciliaTius,  from  doTnicilium.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's 
domicile,  house,  or  residence. 

"Domiciliary  rights  o(  the  c\i,lmu'—Atotley.  ( Wetttter. ) 

2.  Law:  Made  under  authority  at  a  private 
house,  for  the  puri)ose  of  searching  for  sus- 
pected persons  or  things. 

"It  could  be  levied  oiily  hy  tneana  of  damicUiarjf. 
vMi&"—Hucitulay :  SUC.  £iig.,  ch  lit. 

•  dom-i-^il'-i-ate,'  v.t.  [Lat.  doTnicili(um^, 
and  Eng.  sulf.  -ate.] 

1.  The  same  as  Domicile  (q.v.). 

2.  To  domesticate. 

"The  propagivtluu  aud  natnra.  the  life  and  service, 
of  the  domictliuted  Aunua.l&"—Pow>taU  :  On  Anliqui- 
tiet  (1762),  p.  6L 

* dom-i-^il'-i-at-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Domi- 
ciliate.] 

•  dom-i-^il-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  domiciliat^e); 
'ion.]  A  permanent  residence  in  a  place  ;  the 
occupation  of  a  domicile. 

*  dom-i-^il'-i-at-ing,  pr.  par,  &  s.  [Domi- 
ciliate.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  The  same  as  Domicilisg,  s.  (q.v.) 

2.  The  act  of  making  domestic  or  tame  ; 
domestication. 

d6m'-i-9il-mg,  jyr.  par.  &  s.    [Domicile,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  j-ar.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -^5  subst,  :  The  establishing  in,  or  occu- 
pation of,  a  domicile  ;  domiciliation. 

*  dom'-i-cul-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  dom7(5=ahouse, 
and  cultura—  cultivation,  culture  (q.v.).]  The 
management  of  domestic  affairs ;  household 
management,  domestic  economy. 

*  dom-i-fiHSa'-tion.  s.  [Eng,  domify  (2), 
V,  ;  -alion.] 

Astrol. :  The  astrological  division  of  the 
heavens  into  twelve  houses.    {Ash.) 

•dom'-i-fy  (1),  v-t-  ILow  h&t.  domijico,  from 
Lat.  domo  =  to  tame,  and  facio  (pass.^.)  =  to 
make.]    To  tame. 

•dom'-i-fy  (2),  v.t.  i^r.  dmnijitr,  from  Lat. 
domus  =  a  house,  and  facio  (i)ass.  Jio)=to  make.  ] 
Astrol. :  To  divide,  as  th£  heavens,  into 
twelve  houses,  by  means  of  six  great  circles, 
called  circles  of  position,  in  order  to  erect  a 
scheme  or  horoscope. 

d6m'-i-na,s.  [Lat.,  fem.  of  dominiis  =  alord.] 
Law :   A  title  given  to  a  lady  who  is   a 
baroness  in  her  own  riglit. 

•  d6m'-i-nan9e,  *  d6m'-i-nan'-9y,  s.  [Lat. 

domiiians,  *pr.  par.  of  dominor  =  t.i  dominate 
(q.v.).]  Predoiiiinance,  superiority,  power, 
authority,  ascendency. 

dotn'-i-nant,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  otdovtiiicr 

=  to  dominate  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective: 
X,  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

1.  Ruling,  governing,  predominant ;  having 
the  superiority  or  predominance. 

'■  The  ca8t«  now  dominant  "—3tacaulay  :  ITitt  Eng., 
ch.  xlL 

2.  Followed  by  the  prep.  over. 

'•Those  advnntaees  that  enabled  their  parenta  to 
become  doiniu-\nr  'over  their  .compatriotB."— Airwin  : 
Origin  of  Sfiecu'i  (1859).  ch.  It,  p.  64 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mitsic:  [Dominant  chord]. 


2.  Scots  Law :  [Dominant  tenement]. 
B*  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  'n  autliority  or 
power  ;  a  mler,  a  superior. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  The  name  now  (^iven  to  the  lifth  note  of  the 
scaleof  any  key,  counting  upwards.  Thusti  i-s 
tiie  dominant  in  the  key  of  C.  Fin  that  of  B  Hat, 
and  F  sharp  in  tliat  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  tlie  key  uf  a  passaye  caimot  be  dis- 
tinguished I'oi-  certain  unless  some  choi*d  in  it 
has  this  note  fur  root;  for  which  leaaon  also 
It  is  called  in  German  der  herrscheiule  ton. 
The  dominant  plays  a  most  iinportiint  part  in 
cadences,  in  which  it  is  indispen. sable  that  the 
key  should  be  stron^'ly  marked;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect 
cadence  or  half-close,  and  the  point  of  depar- 
ture to  the  tonic  in  the  i>urfect  cadence,  or 
full  close.  It  also  maiks  the  division  of  the 
scale  into  two  ])arts :  as  in  fugues,  in  which, 
if  a  subject  commenc-s  with  tlie  tonic,  its 
an.swer  comnienci;s  with  the  dominant,  and 
vice  versd.  In  the  sonata  form  it  used  to  be 
almost  invariable  for  the  second  subject  to  bo 
in  the  key  of  the  dominant,  except  when  the 
movement  was  in  a  minor  key,  in  which  case 
it  was  optional  for  that  part  of  the  movement 
to  be  in  the  relative  lujyor.    (Grove.) 

(2)  The  reciting  note  of  Gregorian  chants. 
(Stainer  d:  Barrett.) 

doxniiiaii't-chord,  s. 

Mns.  :  A  chord  formed  by  grouping  three 
tones  rising  by  intervals  of  a  third  from  the 
dominant.  It  ia  found  almost  invariaV)ly 
before  the  tonic  chord  which  closes  the 
perfect  cadence. 

dominant-teneiiiojit,  «■ 

Scots  Law  :  A  tenement  or  subject  in  favour 
of  which  a  servitude  exists  or  is  constituted 
over  another  tenement,  called  the  servient 
(q.v.). 
dom'-i-nate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  dominatJis,  pa. 
par.  of  dominor  =  to  be  lord  or  master : 
domimis  —  a  lord  ;  Fr.  dominer;  Sp.  doviinar; 
Ital.  dmninare.] 

X.  Trans. :  To  predominate  or  prevail  over  ; 
to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  govera. 

"  We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  natloDfteitfaer 
dominaut  or  dominated."~Took€.    { IVedsier.) 

n.  Intraiisitive : 

*  1.  To  have  authority  or  power. 

"  Bred  up  in  a  doininating  family." — Speed:  Benry 
TIL,  bk.  ix.,  cli-ii..  §a3. 

2.  To  predominate,  to  prevail. 

"The  system  of  Aristotle  atill  dominated  In  the 
Universities."— fla«am.'  LiUraturt  qf  Middle  Age», 
pt.  iiL,  ch.  u. 

dom'-i-nat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,    [Dominate.] 

dom'-i-nat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.      [Domi- 
nate, v.] 

A,&  "B,  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  ac^. :  (See 
the  verb;. 

C.  -4s  subst. :  The  act  or  condition  of  being 
dominant ;  domination. 

dom-i-na'-tlon,  *doxii-i-na-cl-on, 
' dom-y-na^ci-oun,  s.  [Fr.  domiTiotion ; 
O.  Fr.  &  Sp.  dominacion  ;  Port,  dominagao ; 
Ital.  domiimzione,  all  from  Lat.  dominatio, 
from  dcntiinatus,  pa.  par.  of  dominor  =  to  be 
lord  or  master.]  [Dominate.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  exercise  of  power  or  authority  ;  rule, 
govern  me  nt. 

■■The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  English  pale 
were,  one  aud  all.  hoitiltJ  to  the  English  JomiJiurw.i." 
— iI(K<iula>/  ■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  rvii. 

2.  Arbitrary  or  t3Tannical  exercise  of 
power ;  tjTanny. 

"  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
raca" — Macaulay  :  Biat,  Eng.,  ch.  L 

3.  A  ruling  party  ;  a  party  in  authority  or 
power, 

"I  woald  lather  by  far  see  It  [the  Constitution] 
resolved  into  any  other  form,  than  lost  in  tliat  iiu=ttre 
and  insolent  dominati/m  [the  aristocracy]  "—Biirt<-.- 
Causei  vf  Present  l>i^co>tt€iit. 

II.  Relig.  (PL):  One  of  the  supposed  orders 
of  angels. 


*  dom'-i-na-tive,  a.     [Eng.  domiim^e);  'ive.] 
1.    Pertaining    tn    government   or  ruHng ; 
governing,  regulating. 

"  In  wisdom  and  d4ymi7iatire  virtra^.'—^ir  E.  Sandy$  : 
State  of  /ieli/jioii. 


2.  Imperious,  insolent,  domineering,  dicta- 

toriaL 

*  doxn'-i-na-tor,  a.  [Lat.]  A  ruling  or  govern* 
iug  pow(j»;  u  presiding  authority. 

"A  sign 

Which  shall  control  the  elemcut«.  wheieuf 

We  are  the  diimituitort.'        liyrvn  •  Munfrtd,  L  L 

*  dom'-i-no»  s.    [Dominie.] 

dom-i-neer',  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  dominer,  from 
Lat.   dominor  =  to  be   lord   or   master,    to 

dominate  (q.v.).] 
I.  I  ntratisitive : 

1.  To  rule  in  an  arrogant,  insolent,  and 
tyrannical  manner  ;  to  tyrannize. 

2.  To  act  in  an  insolent,  overbearing  manner ; 
to  assume  superiority  over  otheis ;  to  blunter, 
to  hector. 

"  To  teach  the  people  to  criuge  and  the  prinee  to 
dmniiteer."~.Uacaul<ii/  :  Bist.  En-j.,  ch.  xL 

3.  To  exercise  sole  control  or  authority, 
"  Ahw  ■  the  endowment  of  luimurtal  fiowtn* 

1b  matched  uui'iiuitlly  with  cuat^iu,  time. 

And  doTjiinccTinij  fiiculti<.'S  of  Bf  lint, 

InalL"  Wordtworth:  E/xurtivn,  bk.  W. 

*  n.  Trans. ;  To  rule,  to  govern,  to  assume 
or  exercise  power,  authority,  or  control  over. 

"  Each  village  f.ihle  domiiien-t  in  turn 
UU  brain's  disteini>ered  nerves  ' 

W<Upol«  :  Mt/tterioiui  Mothtr,  IL  L 

dom-i-neer'ed.pa.  par.  era,    [Domineer.] 

dom-i-neer'-ingt  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Domi- 
neer.] 
A*  &  R*  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (Bea 

the  verh). 
C.  As  svbst. :  The  act   of  behaving  with 

insolence,  arrogance,  or  bluster. 

dom-in'-i-ca,  a.  [Lat.  fem.  of  dominicus  = 
peitaiiiing  to  a  lord  or  master;  dominus  ^ 
lord,  master.] 

IT  (1)  Dominica  ad  palmas  : 

Eccles. :  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.) 

(2)  Dominica  alba : 
Eccles.  :  Whitsunday  (q.v.), 

(3)  Dominica  de  Passione : 

Eccles. :  Passion  Sunday,  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent. 

(4)  Dominica  dies : 

Ecdes. :  The  Lord's  Day,  Sunday. 

(5)  Dominica  in  albis : 

Eccles. :  Low  Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after 
Easter  Day ;  so  called  because  on  that  day 
those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  Day 
put  off  their  white  garments. 

dom-in'-i-cal,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.  dominicalis 
=  pertaining  to  thedics  dominica  =  the  Lord's 
Day,  or  Sunday.]    [Dominica.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Lord's  Day 
or  Sunday.    [Dominical  letter.] 

"  The  cycle  of  the  moon  serves  to  shew  the  efacta. 
and  that  of  the  8uu  the  doiiuni<yil  letter,  througboui 
all  their  variations.- — Bolder :  On  Tim^. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  our  Lord  :  as, 
the  dominical  (or  Lord's)  prayer. 

'■The  space  Ijetwixt  this  aud  Pentecost,  and  every 
dominical  in  the  yeaT."~B<immond :  Scrmvns.  eer.  9, 

"  Some  wordB  altered  in  the  dominical  goBjielfc"— 
Fuller. 

*  B*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  Lord's  Day  or  Sunday. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  A  kind  of  veil  worn  by  women  at  the 
Holy  Communion. 

"We  decree  that  euery  woman  when  she  dootb 
commtmioate  baut  her  dominical." — Jewell:  Jleptie 
to  M.  Harding,  p  73. 

4.  The  Dominical  letter  (q.v.). 

•■  My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter: 
0.  that  your  fcice  were  not  no  full  of  O'a  !" 

Shiikesp. :  Lure's  L'tOour'a  Lott,  v.  % 

5.  The  Lord's  house,  a  church. 

"Then  begnn  Christian  Churches,  Oraiorlea.  or 
iJonimcitistooutehiiie  the  temple*  of  heathen  goda' — 
Oauden  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p,  aSL 

6.  (PL) :  The  scripture  lessons  appointed  to 
be  read  on  Sundays. 

dominical-letter,  s.  Also  called  the 
Sunday  letter.  In  the  Calendar  the  first 
seven  "letters  of  tlie  alphabet  are  apphed  to 
the  days  of  tlie  week,  the  letter  A  being 
always  given  to  the  first  of  January,  whatever 
that  day  may  he,  and  the  otliers  in  succession 
to  the  following  days.  If  the  year  consisted 
of  3(34  days,  making  an  exact  number  of  weeks, 
it  is  evident  that  no  change  would  ever  take 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wglf^  wdrl£,  wild,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.iuato,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e,    ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 
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place  ill  tlitse  letters  :  thus,  supposing  the 
first  uf  Januaiy  to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Siuidays 
would  bo  lepreseuted  by  A,  uot  indy  in  tliat 
year,  but  in  all  succeeding  years.  There 
being,  however,  365  days,  the  letter  A  is 
repeated  for  the  31st  of  Deceniiier,  and  conse- 
quently the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following 
year  will  be  G,  and  in  the  third  year  F.  If 
every  year  were  coniinou,  the  process  would 
contiruie  regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years 
would  suflice  to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the 
same  (hiys  as  before.  But  the  intervention  of 
a  day  in  every  bissextile  or  leap  year  occa- 
sions a  variation  in  this  respect.  The  bis- 
sextile year  containing  3(313  days  instead  of 
305.  will  throw  the  doniinical  letter  of  the 
fo'lowiiig  year  back  two  letters ;  so  that  if  tlie 
donniucai  letter  at  the  beginning  of  any  leap 
year  be  C,  the  dominical  letter  of  the  follow- 
ing year  will  be  A,  and  not  B.  This  alteration 
is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter  altogetlier, 
but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at  the 
end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a 
day  takes  place.  The  following  rvde  is  given 
in  tlie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  find  the 
Dominical  or  Sunday  letter  according  to  tlie 
calendar  in  the  Prayer-book:  "For  the  next 
century,  that  is,  from  the  year  1800  till  the 
year  1899  inclusive,  add  to  the  current  year 
its  fourth  part,  and  then  divide  by  7  ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  then  A  is  the  Sunday  letter ;  if 
any  number  remaineth,  then  the  letter  corres- 
ponding to  that  number  is  the  Sunday  letter." 

dom-in'-i-can,  a.  &  s.    [See  def  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :   Of  or  pertaiuiug  to  St,  Do- 
minic, or  the  Dominicans, 

B.  As  substantive: 

Church  History  : 

I.  One  of  a  religious  order  called  fn  some 
places  Prsdicantes  or  Preaching  I-Yiars,  and 
in  France  Jacobins,  from  their  tirst  convent  in 
Paris  being  in  the  Rue  St.  Jaques.    They  took 
their  ordinary  name  from  their  founder,  Do- 
minic de  Guzman  (afterwards  canonized  under 
the  name  of  St.  Dominie),   a  Spanish  eccle- 
siastic,   bom  in  1170  at  Calahorza,  in  Old 
Castile.     He  was  first  canon  and  archdeacon 
of  Osuma  or  Osraa ;  he  afterwards  preached 
with  gr-'at   fei-vour  and  vehemence   against 
the      Albigenses 
in       Lianguedoc, 
where  he  laid  the 
first  foundations 
of  his  order,  the 
special     purpose 
of  which  was  to 
oppose  the  doc- 
trines     of     the 
Albigenses,    The 
new    order    was 
approved   of    in 
1215  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and 
confirmed  in  1216 
by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Honorius  III., 
under  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine,  a 
rule  to  which  they 
have  adhered,  al- 
though tliey  subsequently  adopted  a  white  habit 
resembling  that  of  the  Carthusians,  in  place  of 
their  original  black  dress.    They  were  under  a 
vow  of  absolute  poverty.  In  England  they  were 
callad  Black  Friars,  and  in  1276  the  Corporation 
of  London  gave  them  two  streets  near  the 
Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  convent, 
whence  that  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 
.  The  Dominicans  always  took  a  principal  part 
in  the  Inquisition,  and  St.  Dominic  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Iiiquisitor-Geiieral.     He  is 
represented  with  a  sparrow  by  his  side,  and 
with  a  dog  carrying  a  burning  torch  in  his 
mouth.     He  died  in  1221.     The  Dominicans 
were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St. 
3omiiiic  under  the  same  rules  as  the  friars, 
but  devoted  to  industry. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  knights,  also  founded 
by  St.  Dominic,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
dowu  lieresy  by  force  of  arms. 

If  Tertiaries  of  St.  Dominic:  To  the  friars, 
nuns,  and  knights  mentioned  a  bove,  St. 
Domini(radded,  in  12-21,  the  Tertiaries— persons 
who.  without  forsaking  secular  life  or  even  the 
marriage-tie,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Order  by  undertaking  certain  obligations,  such 
as  to  dress  jdainly,  to  Uve  soberly,  to  carry  no 
weapon  of  ott'ence,  and  to  perform  stated  devo- 
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tions.  Similar  orders  existed  in  connection 
with  the  Franci-Hcans  and  the  Prenionstraten- 
aiaiis.  The  members  were  entitled  to  be  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order, 

*  dom-in'-i  9ide,  s.  [Lat.  dominu$  =  a  lord, 
a  master,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

1,  The  act  of  killing  one's  master, 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

dom'-i-nie,  s,  [Lat.  d<ymine,  voc.  sing,  of 
doviiiiu^  =  a  lord,  a  master.]  A  pedagogue, 
a  schoolmaster, 

do-min'-lon  (ion  as   ^un),  "do-mln-l- 

OUn,   8.       (Low    Lat.    dnmuiin,    from    Lat. 
duniiiiium,  from  dwniiius  —  a  lord,  a  master; 
Ital.  &,  Sp.  doniinio.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Sovereign  authority;  lordship,  supreme 
power  or  control. 

"  And  a  mighty  kiug  shall  atautl  up,  that  shall  rule 
with  great  dominitm:  —Dan.  xi.  3. 

2.  The  power  or  right  of  goveraing ;  con- 
trol, rule,  government. 

"  To  have  lord-ihip  or  domlniouu 
\u  the  buuiiilH  of  this  little  toun." 

Lyiigate:  Hturyof  Thebes.  pLli 

3.  A  power,  right,  or  authority  over  to  dis- 
pose of  at  pleasure  ;  the  uncontrolled  right  of 
possession  or  use. 

"  He  could  Hut  liftve    private  dominion  over  that 

which  waauudertbe  private  dominion  of  another." 

Locke. 

4.  A  predominating  power  or  kiflueuce; 
predominance,  ascendency. 

5.  A  district,  region,  or  country  under  a 
certain  government,  or  sul-ject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  certain  sovereign  (generally  in  the 
plural). 

■■  High  aa  bia  topmost  houghs  to  heaven  ascend, 

ao  low  bia  roots  to  hell'a  dimdnion  tend." 

Dryden  :    Virgil ;  Georgic  ii.  401,  402. 

"  6.  The  seat  of  government  or  authority. 

"  Judah  was  his  .'sauctuary.  Israel  hia  dominion."— 
Psah7i  cxiv.  2. 

II.  Script. :  The  same  as  Domination 
(q-v.). 

"  Whether  they  l>e  throDes.  or  dominions,  or  princi- 
palities, 01  poweis." — Volossiana  t  16. 

H  (1)  Arm-f  of  Dominion: 

Her. :  Arms  of  dominion  are  those  belonging 
to  kingdoms  or  states,  and  officially  worn 
by  those  wlio  are  their  de  facto  sovereigns 
(Glossary  of  Heraldry.) 

(2)  Dominion  of  Canada  : 

Geog. :  A  territory  and  government  consti- 
tuted by  Act  of  Parliament  on  Mai-ch  20,  1S67. 
by  the  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  to  which,  on  July  1,  laTa, 
was  added  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

*II  For  the  dilference  between  dominion  and 
territorii,  see  Territory.] 

Dominion- day,  s.  A  Canadian  National 
holiday  (July  1)  to  commemorate  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  (July  1. 
1867).  ^      ^    ' 

d6-m]ai'-i-um,  ».  [Lat.,  fVom  dtminus  =  a 
lord,  a  inaattr.] 

Rom.  Law :  The  right  by  which  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which 
he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alienate  it  at 
pleasure,  as  opposed  to  a  mere  life  interest,  or 
possessory  or  equitable  right, 

^  (1)  Doviinium  directum : 

Feudal  Law:  Tlie  interest  or  superiority 
vested  in  the  superior. 

(2)  Dominium  iitite  : 

Feudal  Law:  The  interest  or  property 
vested  in  the  vassal,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lord, 

ddm'~i-nd,  s.  [Sp.,  originally  =  a  dress 
worn  by  a  master,  from  domine  —  a  master,  a 
teacher ;  Lat.  dominus  =  a  lord,  a  master ; 
Ital.  dumino.] 

L  Ordinary  Language. 

*1.  A  kind  of  liood  worn  by  canons  of  a 
cathedral  church. 

*2.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by  priests  when 
officiating  in  winter,  to  protect  the  head  and 
face. 

"3.  A  mourning-veil  for  women. 

"Domino,  a  kliid  of  hood  or  habit  for  the  head 
woru  by  caiious ;  aoj  hence  also  a  lashioD  o(  vail 
used  by  some  yfomeutliAtmoum."— Ladies  IHctionuru 
(1694).  ' 

4.  A  masquerade-dress  worn  for  disguise  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  consisting  of  an 


ample  cloak  or  mantle  with  wide  sleeves  and 
a  hood  removable  at  pleaaure.    It  was  usually 


of  black  silk,  but  sometimes  of  other  coloon 
and  materials. 

5.  A  kind  of  half-mask  worn  by  ladies  when 
travelling  or  promenading,  at  masquerades, 
&c.,  as  a  partial  disguise  for  the  features, 

6.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

7.  (PL):  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 
II.  Games : 

1.  (PL):  A  game  played  generally  by  two  or 
four  persons  with  twenty-eight  oblong  pieces 
of  ivory  or  bone,  or  wood  faced  with  ivory  or 
bone,  marked,  after  the  manner  of  dice,  on 
one  side,  which  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
transverse  line,  with  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions from  double  blank  to  double  six.  The 
game  consists  in  matching  the  numbers  on 
either  of  the  ends  of  the  pieces  jdayed  with 
similar  numbers  from  the  pieces  in  the  player's 
hand;  the  jtlayers  "putting  down"  alter- 
nately. In  some  cases  the  dominoes  aie 
numbered  up  to  double  nine. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game 
of  dominoes  is  played. 

3.  When  a  player  has  matched  all  his  pieces, 
he  is  said  to  be  domino. 

dom'-i-nus,  s.    [Lat.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  title  of  respect  former^ 
given  to  clergymen,  lords  of  manors,  &a 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Law: 

(1)  In  civil  law,  one  who  possesses  anything 
by  right. 

(2)  In  feudal  law,  one  who  granted  part  of 
his  estate  to  another  to  be  enjoyed  in  fee. 

2.  Unio. :  A  student  who  has  passed  his 
final  B.A.  examination  :  usually  written  Ds, 

3.  Eccles. :  In  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  a 
student  who  has  not  yet  received  the  tonsure, 

*  dom'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  domito  =  to  tame.) 
Capable  of"  Iieing  tamed. 

"  Auitnals  n 
he  governed."- 

dom'-ite,  s.  [From  the  Puy-de-Dtfww;  in  Au- 
vETgne,  France,  where  it  is  found,  and  Eng. 
sutl'.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  An  earthy  variety  of  trachyte,  re- 
sembling a  sandy  chalk  in  its  aj*pearance,  and 
gritty  feeling.  It  is  of  a  white  or  greyish- 
white  colour. 

'^don,  v.t.  &  i.    [Do.] 

don,  5.     [Sp.,  from  Lat.  dominus.]    [Dan.] 

1.  A  title  in  Spain  now  given  to  all  classes, 
but  formerly  restricted  to  the  upper  classes  ; 
sir,  signior. 

"  He  bad  a  Spanish  Dame.  Epoke  Spnnish.  aud  aflect«d 
the  gntve  dei-ortiiient  of  a  Spanish  dvti." — JJacaiUajf  : 
Hist.  Eii-j  .  ch.  XXIV. 

2.  6' »iiy. ;  A  fellow  of  a  college. 

"  The  trio  of  undergradtiites  .  .  .  passed  others,  who 
were  evidently  dons,  without  the  slightest  uotlce."— 
Cuthbort  Bede  :  Verdint  Green,  pt.  i .  ch.  viii. 

3.  A  person  of  high  position  or  importance  ; 
a  leader,  a  chief. 

"  I  fMe  a  greftt  many  of  your  brotherhood  waiting  to 
know  wiiat  will  befall  their  mitfbty  Don." — Maaiulay: 
Hist.  Eng..  cb.  iv. 

i.  One  who  assumes  airs  of  great  importance, 

"  ^r  the  great  do'it  of  wit — 
Phfphua  gives  thein  full  privilege  alone 
To  damn  aU  others,  and  cry  up  their  own." 

br.jden  :  L'pHogite  to  Indian  Emperor. 

don,  V.t.  [A  contraction  of  do  iyn.\  [Do,  r.) 
To  put  on,  to  invest  with,  to  assume :  the 
opposite  to  do/' (q.v.). 


b6il,  b6^ ;  pdftt,  jo^l ;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9Mn.  bench;  go,  grem ;  thin,  this ;  aln,  a? ;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
-«lan,  -ttan  =  sh^n.    -tioa,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlou,  -jlon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -«loas  =  shus.    -ble,  nUe,  &c'=:  b?l,  d^L 
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ddn'-a,  8.    [Donna.] 

•don'-a-blc,  «.  [Lat.  donnbilis,  from  dono  = 
tx)give*,  U)  present.]    Tliatinuy  or  can  be  given. 

dSn-a-€ar'-g^~it«,  s.      [Gr.  6dt|af  (donax), 
geniL  Soiaxos  {dotuikos)  =  a  reed  ;  dpyvpo^  (nr- 
guros)  —  wliite  metal  .  .  .  silver,  anu  suff.  -iU 
(JV/i/).)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Fbkiesleuknite  (q.v.), 

•  ddn'-a-9ite,  «.  [Lat.  (lonax  (genit.  doiiac(is) 
(q.v.).,* and  suff.  -ite  (I'akEont.)  Oi-v,).] 

Falfeont. :  A  fossil  Donax.  If  clearly  iden- 
tified as  of  that  genus,  it  is  now  simply  called 
Donax. 

•don-a-ker,  .<:.  [Rtym.  doubtful.]  A  cattle- 
stealer.     [DUNAKEB.] 

•  don'-a-rir,  s.  &a.  [Lat.  donarinm  =  (1) 
the  place  in  a  temple  where  presents  to  the 
gods  were  kept;  a  treasury-chamber;  (2)  an 
offering  to  the  gods  ;  donum  —  a  gift ;  dono  ~ 
to  give  as  a  present.] 

A.  As  snbst. :  Anything  given  or  offered  for 
sacred  pnr|)oses  ;  a  votive  offering. 

"  Caudlea  aud  other  donaries  to  the  Vlreln  Mary."  — 
Taylor :  Dissuasln*'  from  Poperjf,  pt.  11.,  bk.  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Given  or  offered  for  sacred 
purposes  ;  votive,  dediwited. 

*ddn'-S.t,  *ddn'-et,  .^.  [From  MHns  Dona- 
tus,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born  c.  a.d.  3;'.3. 
He  was  the  pieceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  and 
wrote  comnientaiies  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
and  a  work  upon  grammar,  wiiich  long  enjoyed 
great  celebrity.] 

1.  A  grammar. 

'"As  the  common  dofii";  berith  himailfe  towards  the 
foil  kiinnyueuf  L-ityo,  bo  this  l>ioke  forOoddis  litwes: 
thenfoie  thia  buoke  iiiny  be  cutiveiiieiitly  called  the 
dOTtef  or  key  to  the  Crisien  Keligioiin." — PecoCk  :  He- 
pressor  (lutrod.). 

2.  A  primer,  or  introduction  to  any  subject, 
art,  profession,  or  science. 


*  don'-a-ta-ry»  *•    [Eng.  doiiat{e) ;  -ary.]    The 

same  a"s  Donatory  (q.v). 

t  do'-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  donatus,  pa.  par.  of  dono 
=  to  give  as  a  present ;  donuvi  =  a  gift.]  To 
give  as  a  donation ;  to  contribute,  to  subscribe. 
{Americnn,) 

•  dd'-na-tif,  *  do-na-tife,  a.    [Donative.] 

dd-na'-tioil.  s.    [Lat.  donatio,  from  donatus, 
pa.  par.  of  dono  —  to  give  as  a  present ;  Fr. 
donation;  Sp.  donacion  ;  Ital.  dojiazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

1.  The  act  of  giving,  bestowing,  or  granting ; 
a  gift,  a  grant. 

"  It  was  wise  nature's  end  In  the  donatum. 
To  be  his  evidence  now." 

S/iaJcetp.  :  CipnbelinB.  v.  s. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  gratui- 
tously ;  a  gift. 

•'  A  contract  of  tme  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  doitation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bleaa'd  lovers."      Shakesp. :  Tempest,  Iv.  l. 

3.  Spec. :  A  charitable  gift,  benefaction,  or 
contribution. 

"VoloDtary  donation*  to  the  charity-boi." — Anec- 
dotet<if  Bp.  Watson,  ii.  113. 

IL  Law  :  The  act  or  contract  by  which  any 
Ithing.  or  the  use  of  and  right  to  it,  is  trans- 
(ferred  as  a  free  gift  to  any  person  or  corjiora- 
tion  ;  a  deed  of  gift.  Two  things  are  required 
ito  make  a  donation  valid  :  (1)  that  there  is 
legal  capacity  in  the  donor  to  give,  and  in  the 
donee  to  receive,  and  (2)  that  there  is  consent, 
delivery,  and  acceptance. 

^  Donation  mortis  cawsa  : 

Law :  When  a  person  in  his  last  .sickness, 
apprehending  his  dissolution  near,  delivers  or 
causes  to  be  delivered  to  another  the  possession 
of  any  personal  good.s,  under  which  have  been 
included  bonds,  and  bills  drawn  by  the  de- 
ceased upon  his  banker,  to  keep  in  case  of 
his  decease,  such  delivery  is  said  to  be  a 
donation  mortis  atusa.  This  gift,  if  the  donor 
dies,  needs  not  the  assent  of  his  executor  ;  yet 
it  shall  not  prevail  against  creditors,  and  is 
accompanied  with  this  implied  trust,  that,  if 
the  donor  lives,  the  property  thereof  shall 
revert  to  liimself,  being  only  given  in  contem- 
plation of  death,  or  mortiscavsa.     (Blackstone.) 

donation  party,  s.  A  party  or  number 
of  persons  asseinbliiig  at  the  house  of  one 
person,  as  of  the  parish  clergyman,  each 
bringing  a  present. 


^  For  the  difference  between  donatian  and 
Qi/t,  see  Gift. 

Don'-a-tl^m*  s.  [Low  Lat.  DoTuUiamus ;  Fr. 
Donatisme.] 

Ck.  Hist. :  The  doctrines  or  principles  of 
the  Donatists  (q.v.). 

Don'-a^tist,  s.  [Low  Lat.  Donatista;  Fr. 
Dona'tisle.\ 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  sect  of  schismatics  in 
Africa,  the  followers  of  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Casa  Nigra,  in  Numidia.  The  sect  arose  in 
A.D.  311,  when  Ca;cilianus  was  elected  bishop 
of  Carthage,  and  consecrated  by  the  African 
bishops  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of 
those  of  Numidia.  Tlie  jjcople,  resenting  this, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Cajcilianus.  and  set 
up  Majorinus,  who  was  then  consecrated  by 
Donatus.  The  Donatists  held  that  Christ, 
though  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father, 
yet  was  less  than  the  h'atlier  :  they  also  denied 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  they 
said  had  fallen  away  in  many  particulars. 
They  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  in  a.d.  uVA,  also  in  another  at  Aries  in 
the  following  year  ;  and  a  thiid  time,  in  a.d. 
316,  at  Milan,  before  Constantine  the  Great. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  they  had  a 
large  number  of  churches,  but  soon  after  began 
to  decline,  owing  to  a  schism  amongst  thein- 
Relves.  occasioned  liy  the  elediou  of  two 
bishops  in  the  room  of  Pannenian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Donatus,  and  also  through  the 
zealous  opposition  of  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of 
Hippo.  They  were  Anally  siii)pressed  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

don-a-tis'-tic,  don-a-tis'-ti-cal,  a.  [Eng. 

domitist : -ic  :  -ical.]     Pertaining  to  Donatism 
or  the  Donatists. 

don'-a-tive,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  donati/;  from  Lat. 
donalivum  =  a  present,  a  largess,  from  do- 
tiatus,  pa.  par.  of  dono  =  to  give  as  a  present ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  doTiativo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  LaTig.  ;  A  gift,  a  present,  a  largess, 
a  gratuity. 

"  The  three  Lords  took  down  with  them  thirty-seven 
thousand  poui»ds  iu  coin,  which  they  were  to  distri- 
bute as  a  donative  among  the  sailors." — JJacaulay : 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  Canon  Law  :  A  benefice  merely  given  and 
collated  by  the  patron  to  a  man  without 
either  presentation  to  the  ordinary,  or  institu- 
tion by  the  ordinary',  or  induction  by  his 
orders. 

"  Never  did  steeple  carry  double  tmer ; 
TTia  is  the  donatioe  and  mine  the  cure." 

Ctei^eland. 

B.  As  adj. :  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ; 
as,  a  donative  advowson, 

do-na'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law :  A  donor. 

don'-a-tor-y,  don'-a-tar-^,  s.    [Eng.  do- 

nator ;  ■y.'\ 

Scots  Law :  One  to  whom  escheated  property 
is  made  over  on  certain  conditions. 

*  dd-nanght  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  do,  and 
jiaught.]  [DoNNAT.]  A  good-for-nothing,  idle 
fellow. 

"Craity  and  proad  donauffhtt,'  —  Granger  :  On 
Ecclesiaste*  (1621).  p.  243. 

do'-n^JC,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  =  (1)  ^  rte^,  (2)  a 
kind  of  shell-fish.] 

1.  Bot.:  Arxindo  Donax,  a  strong-growing, 
cane-likegrass,resemblingthe  bamboo  in  habit, 
but  only  averaging  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
Palestine.  Its  stems  are  used  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  such  as  walking-sticks, 
measuring-rods,  and  musical  pipes  ;  pan-pipes 
are  made  of  them.    (Smith.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mol- 
luscs belonging  to  the  family  Tellinidte.  The 
shell  is  wedge-shaped  and  striated,  the  front 
rounded  and  produced,  posterior  side  short. 
It  commences  in  the  Eocene  Teitiar>',  and  is 
represented  by  numerous  species  at  the  present 
day. 

done,  various  parts  of  v.  &  inUrj.     [Do.] 
A.  As  parts  of  a  verb. 

*  I.  As  the  third  pers.  pi.  pres.  indie,  (for 
doen). 

*  IL  A$  infinitive  : 

"  with  me  ne  hadde  he  nener  to  don*" 

S€uyn  Sages,  46X 


III.  As  pa.  par.  &  particip.  adj. 

1.  As  pa.  par.  (In  seuses  corresponding  ta 
those  of  tlie  verb.) 

2.  As  adjective : 

(1)  LU.  :  Performed,  executed,  acted,  carried 
out,  completed. 

Oi)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  Cheated,  baffled,  defeated,  over-reached. 

(6)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

"The  Holland  fleet,  mIiu  tired  and  done* 

Oryden  :  Annus  iHrat'iUM,\TS.. 

B.  As  interj. :  Used  to  express  agreeiuent  10 
a  proposal  made  :  as,  in  accepting  a  wager,  or 
a  bargain  offered,  the  person  accepting  says, 
Done :  that  is,  agreed,  accepted  ;  I  agree  or  I 
accept. 

"  Twas  d/>ne  and  done ;  and  the  fox,  by  consent,  wm 
to  be  the  iuiige."— LSttrange :  Fables 

U  (1)  Done  brown  (From  meat  being  roasted 
till  quite  done) :  Cheated  or  over-reached 
thoroughly. 

(2)  Done  for: 

(a)  Ruined,  killed. 

(ft)  Exhausted,  done  up. 

"  She  is  rather  (to/i<r /or.  this  morning."— *f«  ^tti(«i»  : 
Permatlan,  ch.  XiUi. 

(3)  Done  up :  Thoroughly  exhausted,  worn 
out  or  exhausted  from  any  cause. 

done,  a.      [Fr.    donni,  =  given,   pa.  par.  of 
donner  =  to  give  ;  Lat.  tlono.] 

Jjiw :  Given,  issued,  given  out  to  the  public ; 
a  tenn  used  at  the  conclusion  of  formal  docu- 
ments, showing  the  date  at  which  they  were 
officially  approved  and  became  valid.  [Given.) 

do-nee',  s.    [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  present, 

and  Eng.  sutf.  -ee  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  given  or  any  grant  made. 

■'  There  ia  an  errour  all  over;  but  whether  are  lO'wt 
to  ttlaiae,  you  luay  judge  between  the  donor  and  tbe 
donee  "Sir  M.  Saitdj/» :  Ettayit  (16»4),  p.  21T. 

2.  Zrf'w ;  The  person  to  whom  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  or  granted. 

"Touching  the  parties  uutu  deeda  and  charten,  »• 
are  to  conaider  as  well  the  dunors  and  granters.  as  tlu 
donees  or  grantees." — Spelman. 


*  don'-et. 


[DONAT.] 


do'-ney,  do'-n^f,  s.  [A  native  word.]  A 
native  vessel  in  use  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  Northern  paits  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  of  an  ark-like  form,  about  seventy  feet 
long,  twenty  broad,  and  twelve  deep,  witU 
a  flat  bottom  or  keel  portion,  which  at  the 
broadest  place  is  seven  feet,  and  at  the  fore 
and  aft  points,  ten  iuches.  There  is  one  mast 
and  a  lug  sail.  The  draught  of  water  when 
the  vessel  is  empty  is  but  four  feet,  and  when 
loaded,  nine.  The  Doni  can  venture  to  sea 
only  in  tlie  fine  season.  {Edye  :  Joum.  Roy. 
Asiat.  Soc.,  voL  L,  p.  13.) 

*  d6-nif-er-^>us,  a.  [Lat.  donum  =  a  gift, 
fero  =  to  bear,  aud  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oko.] 
Bearing  or  attended  with  gifts. 

+  don'-jon,  *  don'-geon,  s.  [Fr.  donjon.} 
[Dungeon.] 

Norm.  Arch. :  The  grand  central  tower  of  a 
Norman  or  mediseval  castle,  frequently  raised 
on  an  artificial  elevation.  It  was  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  buildiug,  a  high  square  tower 
with  walls  of  enormous  thickness,  usually  de- 
tached from  the  surrounding  buildings  by  aa 
open  space  walled,  called  the  Inner  Bailey, 


and  another  beyond  called  the  Outer  Baitej. 
Here,  in  case  of  the  outward  defences  beilpg 
gained,  tlie  garrisou  retreated  to  make  their 


f^te,  f^it.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  taU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  uAlto,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.   »,  os  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


do  nk— doom 
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Scott :  Rokebjf,  T.  87. 


laflt  stand.  Tlie  ddiijon  contiiiimd  the  great 
hall,  aud  principal  loonis  of  state  for  soK-iun 
occasions,  aud  also  the  prison  of  tlie  fortress  ; 
from  which  last  circumstance  we  derive  the 
modern  aud  restricted  use  of  the  word  dungeon. 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  Rochester  Castle,  and  tlie 
Castle  at  Newcastle.  It  was  also  called  tlie 
Donjnn-keep.      [Keep;  Domestic  Arcuitec- 

TUBE.  J 

"  Then,  one  by  one,  was  lieurd  to  fall 
The  U>vi&T,  the  doojon-keru,  the  hall." 

Ami  I  ■ 

•  donk,  a.  &  s.     [Dank.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Damp,  moist,  dank. 

"  The  liolly  dikia  war  al  donk  and  wiit#.' 

Dougliu:   Mrgil,  201,  1. 

B.  As  subst. :  Dampness,  moisture,  dank- 
ness. 

"  Bedowln  in  donkU  depe  vaa  euerr  eike." 

Douglat :  VirftU,  SOI,  lOi 

don' -key,  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
jtrobably  a  double  diniin.  from  dun  (from  the 
colour)  by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival 
suffixes  -k  {=  -ick  or  -ock)  and -y.  (Si«a(.)] 
[Don.] 

1.  I  At. :  An  ass  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.:  A  person  destitute  of  sense;  astupid, 
silly,  or  foolish  person  ;  an  ass,  a  blockliead. 

donkey-engine,  s. 

Steam-engine :  An  auxiliary  engine  for  work- 
ing the  feed-pump,  lioisting  in  freit;ht,  <to. : 
Work  unconnected  with  the  propelling  engines, 
and  which  may  thus  proceed  when  the  main 
engines  are  stopped. 

donkey-man.  s. 

1.  One  who  drives  or  keeps  a  donkey  for  hire. 

2.  One  who  works  at  a  donkey-pump. 

donkey-pump,  s.  A  steam-pump  for 
feeding  .stt-ani-engine  boilers;  frequently  used 
for  pumping  in  water  during  the  cessation 
from  working  of  the  principnl  engine.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  feed-])ump  portion 
of  the  large  engine  ;  also  used  in  breweries, 
distilleries,  gas-works,  tanneries,  and  chemical 
works.  Some  pimips  are  mounted  on  legs, 
others  are  adapted  to  be  bolted  to  a  post  or 
wall.     (Kn  ight.) 

•  don' -key-drome,  s.  [Formed  from  Eng. 
donki'y,  iu  imitation  of  hippodrome  (q.v.).']  A 
course  for  a  donkey-race. 

"  Left  sprawling  in  Die  dust  of  the  dnnAf^-dromA"*— 
Savage:  R.  Medlicott,  bk,  i..  ch.  r.     {Danies) 

•  donk'-isk,  a.  [Eng.  donk;  -ish.]  Rather 
damp,  moist,  or  dank. 

don'-na,  s.     [Sp.  and  Ital,  from  don  (q.v.), 
from  lilt,  domina,  fem.  of  dominvs.]     A  lady. 
T[  Prima  donyia:  The  first  or  leading  female 
singer  in  an  opera,  &c. 

don'-nair,  v.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  Dan. 
dundre,  Sw.  dundra  =  t^  make  a  loud  noise, 
to  thunder.]    To  stupefy. 

"TIb  no'  the  damaged  heady  gear 
That  dannar,  dase,  or  daver." 

A.  Douglas:  Poema,  p.  HL 

don'-nard, don'-nert, rt.  [Donnat.]  Grossly 
stupid';  stunned  ;  in  dotage. 

"'Ye  donuard  aiild  deevU,' answered  bij  ffuert."— 
Scott:  Anti^unry,  ch.  11 

dSn'-nart-ness.  s.  [Eng.  donnart ; -Jiess.] 
Stupidity. 

d<in'-nat,  don -n5t,  s.  [A  contraction  of  do 
naught.]    An  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow. 

"The  worst  donnot  ot  them  can  look  oat  for  their 
turn."— ,Scof(  .■  ffeart  of  Midlothian. 

•  donne,  •  don,  a.    [Dun.  l 

•  donne,  i'.(.    [Do.) 

ddnned  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Don,  t>,] 

donned  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Fond, 
greatly  attached.    (Scotch.) 

dSn'-nert,  a.    [Donnard.] 

•  don'-nish,  a.  [Eng.  don  ;  -ish."]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  don  ;  learned. 

"  ITnlesa  a  man  .  .  .  can  write  donnith  books."— 
G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda.  ch.  xvL 

>  don'-nifm,  s.  [Eng.  don;  -ism.^  The  as- 
sumption of  airs  of  great  importance  ;  self-im- 
portance ;  conceit     (University  slang.) 

do'-nor,  s.  [Lat.  don(o)  =  to  give  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  Eng.  HUfT  -or.] 


I.  Ord.  Lfing.  :  One  who  gives,  bestow.s,  or 
grants  anything  gratuitously. 

"  Lktlers  thli'k  W.tlCKe  the  dimor't  Rate, 
And  begging  lurdii  aud  teeiulng  ladies  waft 
The  promised  dole."         DryUen:  Juvenal,  sat.  L 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law :  One  who  grants  an  estate  to 
anotlier. 

*  2.  Eccl. :  A  term  of  the  middle  ages,  ap- 
plied to  the  giver  and  founder  of  a  work  of 
art  for  religious  luirjioaes — viz.,  the  giver  of  a 
church  picture,  statue,  or  painted  window, 
&c. ;  the  founder  of  a  church  or  an  altar. 
(Fairholt.) 

Ddn'-o-van,  s.    [Proper  name.] 

Donovan's  solution,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  pale  greenish  liquid,  having  no 
odour  aud  a  9tyi)tic  taste  ;  it  is  a  mixture 
containing  red  iodide  of  mercury  and  teriodide 
of  arsenic.    It  is  used  in  skin  diseases. 

"  d6-ndth'-ing-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  do ;  nothing ; 
•ness.]    Idlenes.s,  indolence,  laziness, 

"A  situation  of  similar  affluence  and  do/tot/ii/tpncM." 
Miss  Austen  :  Mmtsfield  Park.  ch.  xxxTiii. 

don'-sbip,  s.    [Eng.  don  ;  -ship.]    The  quality 
of  a  don  or  gentleman  of  rank  ;  a  title  given 
to  gentlemen  undei  the  degree  of  baron. 
' '  To  torture 
Your  doymfii/i  for  a  day  or  two." 

Bc'iiim.  £  Ffet. :  The  Chances,  V.  I. 

don'-sie.  don-oie,  don-sy,  a.  &  $.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Affectedly  neat  and  trim,  implying  the 
idea  of  self-importance  ;  frequently  applied  to 
one  small  in  size. 

■■  She  was  a  donsie  wife  and  clean 
Without  debate." 

limnxay :  Poems,  \.  228. 

2.  Used  obliquely,  to  signify  pettish,  testy. 

3.  Saucy ;  malapert. 

4.  Restive  ;  unmanageable ;  as  applied  to  a 
horse. 

"  Tho*  ye  was  tricky,  slee,  an'  funuie. 
Ye  ne'er  w.%3  donsie." 

Burns:  To  his  Anld  Mar^ 

5.  Heavy  ;  severe ;  applied  to  strokes. 

6.  Unlucky,  ill-fated  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents or  moral  conduct. 

"  Their  donsie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes. 
Their  failiiiga  and  mischances." 

Burnt :  Address  to  the  Unco  Quid. 

7.  Dull,  dreary,  stupid. 

"Has  thou  with  Rosecrucians  wandert. 
Or  thro'  some  d-yncie  desart  d.indert?" 

Ramsny  :  Poems,  IL  a34.    {Jamieion.) 

B.  As  suhst.:  A  stupid,  lubberly  fellow, 

*  dSn'-zel,  *  don-sel,  s.  [ItaL  donzello ;  Sp. 
doncel ; '  O.  F.  doiizel,  from  Lat.  doncellns, 
dominicelhis,  dimin.  of  Lat.  doriiinus=:  a  lord, 
a  master.]  A  young  gentleman  following  arms 
but  not  yet  knighted  ;  a  young  squire  or 
attendant ;  a  page. 

"  He  la  esquire  to  a  knii;ht-errant,  donael  to  the 
damsels." — Butler:  Churactert. 

doo,  s.    [Dove.]    (Scotch.) 
d6o'-&b,  s.   [Doab.] 

doob,  s.  [Various  Hindoo  languages.]  An 
Indian  name  for  Cynodon  dactylon,  the  Creep- 
ing Dog's-t4:)t)th  grass,  which  is  used  as  fodder. 
[Cynodon,  Doorda.] 

doo'-di-a,  s.     [Named  after  Mr.  S.  Doody,  a 

London  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  exotic  Asplenieae  (Poly- 
podioid  Ferns). 

doo'-dle,  s.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  dawdle 
q.v.).]     A  lazy,  idle  tritler. 

doo' -die,  dou-dle,  v.t.  (Prob.  a  corruption 
of  dauhlle  (q.v  ).] 

1.  To  dawdle. 

"I  have  an  auld  wife  to  my  mither. 
Will  doudle  It  on  her  knee. " 

Berd  :  Coll,,  \l  203. 

2.  To  play  the  bagpipe. 

doo'-dle-S&Ok,  s.     [Oer.  dudelsack.] 
Music.  :  The  bagpipe. 

ddof,  dooffe.  s     [Dtrrr  ] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  softish  body,  as  with  a 
peat,  cloth,  b*jok,  &c. 

"They  had  eotten  some  wilr  doofs.  They  had  been 
terribly  paiklt  and  daddit  wi' something." — Brotonie 
of  Bodsbeck.  \.  IS.^ 


2.  A  hollow-sounding  fall,  like  that  of  a 
loaded  sack  coming  to  tlic  ground. 

"  Boddin  that  I  wad  cou]).  that  I  muchtn.i  Kie  a 
dooffe,  I  hurklit  htherlye  down,"  —  Hogg :  Winter 
Tates,  IL  41. 

dook,  douk,  v.i.  In  U     [Duck,  v.]    (Scotch.} 

dook  (1),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  A  wooden  plug  or  block  inserted  in  a 
brick  or  gtone  wall  for  the  subseiiucnt  attach- 
ment of  the  finishing  pieces. 

2.  The  .same  as  Dool  (y),  5.  (q.v.) 

dook  (2),  s.    [Duck,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  dijiping,  ducking, 
or  bathing  ;  a  bath. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  dip-working  (q.v.). 

dook'-et,  dou'-cat,  s.  [Scot,  doo,  dou  =  a 
dove,  and  ca(,  /:e(  =  cote.]  A  dove-cot,  a  pigeon- 
house. 

••  Aud  for  the  moor-fowl,  or  the  grey  fnwl,  they  lie 
as  thirk  as  doos  in  a  dooket."Scott :  tiuy  Jiannerij^f, 
ch.  xxii. 

d6oks,  8.  pi.    [Dook  (1),  $.] 

*  dool  (1),  *  doole,  s.    [Dole  (1),  s.J 

"  Now,  will  ye  pledge  me,  gif  ye  pleue 
I  hae  a  sonsy  dool  0'  cheese." 

Picken :  Poemt  (1789),  p.  tt 

dool  <2),  s.    [Dole  {*>),  s.  ]    Sorrow. 

%  To  sing  dool:  To  lament,  to  mourn. 

"  Let  hioi  draw  near : 
And  owre  this  grassy  he.ip  uing  doo?." 

Bunu .'  A  Bards  Epitaph, 

dool-like,  a.    Having  the  appearance  of 

sornnv  ;  dnleful. 
c 
-/iuther/ord .   Letters.  L  6^ 

dool  (3),  s.  [Ger.  doJ,  doUc]  An  iron  spike  for 
keeping  the  joints  of  boards  together  in  laying 
a  floor. 

*  dOOl'-ful,  a,      tI>OLEFUL.] 

doo'-lie,  3.  [Prob.  connected  with  detnl.]  A 
spectre,  a  hobgoblin,  a  bugbear,  a  scare- 
crow. 

doom,  v.t.  [Essentially  the  same  word  aa 
dteni  (q.v.).]     [DoOM,  s.] 

*  1.  To  judge,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon. 

"  No  sooner  did  thy  dear  and  only  Son 
Perceive  Thee  purpoaed  not  to  doom  frail  man 
So  strictly,  but  much  more  to  pity  iiirliued," 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iii.,  40^4. 

*  2.  To  judge,  to  decide,  to  determine. 

•' Nobly  d'jomxd"  Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  V.  5. 

3.  To  sentence,  to  adjudge,  to  condemn  to 
any  punishment. 

"  Round  in  hia  urn  the  blended  bails  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  aud  dooms  the  guilty  souls." 
Dryden:   Virgil ;  .Eneld  vi.  685,  586. 

4.  With  the  penalty  or  punisliment  ex- 
pressed. 

"  W^e  shall  not  be  dootned  to  death  or  life  according 
to  the  hectoring  spirits  of  the  world." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's  Pr-iffrest.  pt,  i. 

5.  To  destine ;  to  ordain  or  fix  the  fate  or 
destiny  of  irrevocably. 

"  He  finds  his  fellow  gruilty  of  a  akin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own ;  and  having  power 
I"  enforce  the  wrouji,  for  euch  a  wortliy  cause 
Dooms  aud  devotes  nini  as  his  lawful  prey." 

Courper  :  Tusk,  ii,  12-16. 

*  6.  To  ordain,  fix,  or  decree  as  a  penalty  or 
punishment ;  to  pass  sentence  of. 

"  Hare  Is  tongue  to  dooTn my  brother's  death?" 
Shakesp.:  Richard  III.,  it  1. 

*  7.  To  allot  as  a  penalty  or  punishment. 

"The  prince  wUI  dtmm  thee  death." 

Shnkesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  IIL  L 

8.  To  assess  or  tax  by  estimate  at  discretion. 
(Ameriain.) 

doom,  *  dom,  '^dome,  s.  [A.S.  d6m:  cogn. 
with  O.  H.  Ger.  tuovt;  Goth,  doms;  Icel.  domo; 
8w,  and  Dan.  dom,  all  =  judgment;  Gr. 
Bifi-iq  (themvi)  =  law,  from  a  root  dha  =  to 
place,  Sansc.  dhd.  (Skeat).']  IDeem,-dom.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  judicial  passing  of  sentence  or  judg- 
ment (not  necessarily  of  condemnation). 

"Adjudged  to  death  and  hell 
By  doom  severe.  AfiUon  :  P.  L.,  iii.  288,  284. 

2.  Specif. :  The  great  day  of  judgment. 

"The  cited  dead 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten,"  Milton  :  P.  L  ,  111.  82r«. 

*  3.  The  right,  power,  authority,  or  duty  of 
sitting  in  judgment. 

"For  nather  the  fadir  jagith  ony  man,  but  batk 
youun  ech  doom  to  the  Sone.'  —  Wyrltffe :  John  v. 


b^,  b6^;  pout,  jd^l;  eat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =>  sh^n*    -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -flon,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  -  hel,  d^l. 
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4.  A  siMiteiice  or  judgment  passed,  generally 
evil  or  adverse. 

"In  tliH  Kreiit  day.  wherein  the  secrets  of  all  hejirts 
•bnll  be  luld  open,  uo  one  sluUl  be  nmde  to  niiswtT 
tor  wluit  lie  kiiowB  uothiin^  uf ;  but  oluill  receive  bis 
rfoiiin,  bit)  uuuacluuce  occuaiiitf  or  excuulug  hliu." — 
locke. 

*  5.  The  infliction  or  carrying  out  of  a  sen- 
tence or  punishment. 

"  Therefore  to  me  their  iloam  he  bath  luuljined ; 
Tb  i.t  they  uiay  Imve  their  wish,  to  try  with  me 
In  iMittle  wbicli  thu  iitrou(;er  proves. ' 

JJilton  :  P.  L.,  tL  817-19. 

6.  Fate,  destiny  ;  generally  evil  or  adverse, 

"Tlielr  doom  wuuld  he  fixed  if  a  courtier  should  be 
•ftlled  to  the  cbair."— J/.<cint^iy  •■  //**(.  Kng.,  ch.  xxIt. 

7.  Ruin,  destractiuM,  fate,  perdition. 

"  Talk  not  of  ruling  in  thin  dolorous  gluom, 
Nur  tbluk  vaiu  word*  (be  cried)  ciui  eiuie  my  doom^ 
Pope  :  llomcr't  Oilyuey.  xi.  693,  S96, 

*  8  An  oi>iiiion. 

"  I  uiu  bis  tiewest  man,  aa  to  my  dome." 

Cliattcer :  Aiisemltli/ o/Ji\>ula,  t79. 

*  9.  Disi)03ition,  control. 

"  To  al  that  weore  at  bbi  .tomr."    AliMunder,  2,006. 

II.  Ari-h. ;  The  old  n;une  for  the  I^ast  Judg- 
ment, wliich  impressive  subject  was  usually 
painted  over  the  chancel  areh  in  parochial 
churches.  Dooms  were  executed  in  distemper, 
and  are  of  very  constant  oecurreuoe.  One 
of  the  finest  at  present  existing  in  Eti;4land  is 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in 
Coventry.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  these 
representations  were  elfaced,  or  washed  over, 
as  superstitious.     (FairhoU.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  doom  and 
destiny,  see  Destinv. 

*  ^  Falsing  a  doom  : 

Old  Scots  Ijiw  :  An  appeal  to  a  higher  court 
igainst  a  doom,  in  the  sense  of  a  judicial  de- 
cision alleged  to  be  false  or  unjust.  Appeal  in 
such  cases  reraaius  in  Scotland,  being  now  to 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  thence  again  to  tlie 
House  of  Lords,  but  in  such  cases  the  term 
*'  falsing  a  doom  "  is  no  longer  employed. 

'  doom-book,  *  dom-boc.  s.  The  book 
of  laws,  auil  natioual  and  local  customs  and 
usages,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  King 
Alfred.    It  is  now  lost. 

*  doom-house,  *  dome-bowse,  s.  [A.8. 

ddmhus.]     A  court  or  halt  of  justice. 
"  Dome-lu/iMC,    pTetoriii»i,"— Prompt.  Purv. 

*  doom-place,    *  dom-place,  a.     A 

market,  a  market-place. 

"He  disputide  In  the  eyiiasoge  .  .  and  in  the 
chepinge  or  Uomplacc"—  WycliJte :  lieedi*.  xvU.  i7. 

*  doom-settle,  *  dom-seotle,  5.   [A.S. 

ddmsetl.]     A  judgment  seat. 

"  Biulon-  the  reue  as  he  Bet  on  hlB  domaeotte^—SL 
Juliana,  p.  5S. 

*  doom-Stool,  *  dom-stol,  s.  [A.S. 
d6m6t6ll.\    A  seat  of  justice,  a  judgment  seat. 

"Let  Bkile  sitteri  ase  de  mare  upon  the  domiUiU"~- 
dncre'i  Uiwle,  p.  Wd. 

dooms-day,  s.  &  a.    [Doomsday.] 

*  dooms -man,    •  domes -man,    s. 

[DouSlbJIAN.] 

doom  (2),  s.    (Doom.] 

doom-palm,  s.    [Doum-palm.] 

•  doom,  *  doum,  a.    [Ddmb.] 

doom'-age,  s.  [Eng.  doom  ;  -age.']  A  penalty 
or  tine  for  neglect.  {American,  esp.  in  New 
Hampshire.) 

doomed,  pa.  jmr.  &  a.    [Doom,  v.] 

doom'-er,  s.  [Eng.  doom;  -er.]  One  who 
judges,  decides,  or  fixes  the  doom  or  destiny. 

"  Among  the  dootnen  ol  the  prlaoner's  liie  and 
death." — Lytton, 

•  d6om-ful,^c  [Eng.  doom  ;  •fuUl).']  FuU  of 
or  Ciiusiug  doom  or  destruction. 

••  By  tb'  infectious  slime  that  doomful  deluffe  left. 
Nature  hentelf  baa  since  i.f  purity  been  rt-tt. " 

Orayton  :  Poly-Oll/ion,  a.  9. 

doom'-in^,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Doom,  v.] 
A-  &  B.  ^s  2>r.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  suhst.:  The  act  of  judging,  senten- 
cing or  condemning ;  condemnation. 

ddoms,  adv.  [Apparently  a  corruption  of 
damned,  influenced  by  doom,  (q.v.).]  Very,  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"  Our  ixjwny  relnta  a  bit,  and  Its  doomt  aweer  to  the 
TOao.  ' — ^'}U  :  Antiqwiry.  cb.  iv. 


doomf -day, '  domes-dai, '  domes-day, 
*  domes-del,  *■  domes-dele,  •  doms- 

day,  «.  &  a.  [A.S.  »l>'Hne^  da-'j  =  the  day 
of  judgment;  leel.  doinsdagr,  doniudagr ; 
O.  Fris.  dom4!sd€l.'\ 

A*  As  substantive : 

1,  Lit. :  The  great  day  of  Judgment. 

"  Then  U  doumatlay  neaT.'—Sha/cetp.  :  Bamlet,  11.  2, 

•  2.  Fig. :  The  day  of  death  ;  the  end,  tlie 
destruction. 

"  Dooiiitdayia  near  :"dle  all.  die  merrily," 

HUukcfp.  :  1  Hiinry  IV.,  iv.  I. 

^  To  take  doomsday  seems  to  mean  to  fix 
doomsday  as  the  time  for  payment. 


"And  aometimes  he  may  do  me  more  good  here  I 

""  ' " '  of  bts  mouth,  than  if  he  biv 

J ..iv   unii   III   iiHuu,   and  to<'k  doonudtty  fur  tb 

other  ■■—T'A*' /Vrtfa/i.  11.  821.    {Suppl.  toBh^Lesp.) 


the  city  by  a>  free  word 
paid  lue  lialf  in 


B.  As  adj.  :  See  the  compound. 

doomsday-book,  domesday-book. 

A  bonk  compiled  by  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  containing  a  register  or  survey  of 
the  lands  in  England,  from  which  judgment 
was  given  as  to  the  value,  tenures,  and  services 
of  each  holding.  It  was  commenced  about 
the  year  lOSl,  and  finished  in  10S(i.  Its  com- 
pilation was  determined  upon  at  Gloucester 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  cimucil,  in  order 
that  he  might  know  what  was  due  to  him,  in 
the  way  of  tax,  from  his  sul.jeete,  and  that 
each  at  the  same  time  might  know  what  he  had 
to  pay.  It  was  compiled  as  much  for  their 
protection  as  for  the  V)enefit  of  the  sovereign. 
The  nobility  and  people  had  been  grievously 
distressed  at  the  time,  by  the  king  bringing 
over  large  numbers  of  French  and  Bretons, 
and  quartering  them  on  his  subjects,  "eat-h 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  land,"'  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  invasion  of  Cnut, 
King  of  Denmark,  which  was  apprehended. 
The  commissioners  appninted  to  make  the  sur- 
vey were  to  inquire  the  name  of  each  place ; 
who  held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;  the  present  possessor  ;  how  many 
hides  were  in  the  manor;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  demesne;  how  many  homagers;  how 
many  villeins  ;  how  many  cottars  ;  how  many 
serving  men  ;  how  many  free  tenants ;  how 
many  tenants  in  soccage ;  how  much  wood, 
meadow,  and  pasture ;  the  nnraber  of  mills 
and  fish-ponds  ;  what  had  been  added  or  taken 
away  from  the  place ;  what  was  the  gross 
value  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
the  present  value ;  and  how  much  each  free- 
man or  soc-man  had,  and  whether  any  ad- 
vance could  be  made  in  the  value."  So 
minute  was  the  survey,  that  the  writer  of  the 
contemporary  portion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
records,  with  some  asperity  :  "So  very  nar- 
rowly he  caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  hide,  nor  one  \'irgate  of  land, 
nor  even,  it  is  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  no  shame  to  do,  an  ox,  nor  a  cow,  nor 
a  swine  was  left,  tliat  was  not  set  down. " 

Domesday  Survey  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first,  in  folio,  consisting  of  382  leaves, 
cxmtainsthe  counties  of  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks, 
Cambridge,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  Cornwall, 
Derby,  Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Leicester 
and  Rutland,  Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham,  Oxford,  Salop,  Somerset, 
Stafford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Warwick,  Wilts, 
Worcester,  and  York,  The  second  volume, 
in  quarto,  consisting  of  450  leaves,  contains 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 

For  some  reason  left  unexijlained,  many 
parts  were  left  unsuneyed  ;  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  are 
not  desciibed  in  the  suiTey  ;  nor  does  Lanca- 
shire a]i])ear  under  its  proper  name  ;  but  Fur- 
ness,  and  the  northern  part  of  Lancashire,  as 
the  south  of  Westmoreland,  with  a  part  of 
Cumberland,  are  included  within  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  That  part  of  Lancashire 
which  lies  between  the  Kibble  and  Mersey, 
and  wliich  at  the  time  of  the  survey  compre- 
hended 088  manors,  is  joined  to  'ClK-shire. 
Part  of  Rutland  is  described,  in  the  counties 
of  Northampton  and  Lincoln. 

Domesday  Book  was  printed  verbatim  et 
litcrativi  during  the  last  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
King  George  III.  in  1767.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, commenced  until  1773,  and  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1783.  In  1860,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  witli  the  r-oncurrence  of  the 
Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  determijied  to  apj-ly  the 
art  of  idiotozincograpliy  to  the  production  of 
a  facsimile  of  Domesday  Book,  under  tlie 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James, 


R.E..  Direct^jrof  the  Ordnance  Survey,  South- 
auipton.  The  facsimile  was  com])leted  ia 
1863.    (Heport  of  Ordnance  Survey.) 

The  Domesday  Survey  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  assessment  for  taxes  until  1522,  when 
a  more  accurate  survey  was  taken,  (»lled  by 
the  ]»eoplc  the  New  Doomsday  Book. 

U  Stow  says  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
Domiis  Dei,  because  the  book  was  dei>osIted  in 
a  part  of  Wiucliestcr  Cathedral  so  called,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  it  ia  connected  with 
doom  m  the  sense  of  judgment. 

*  doom^'-man,  *  domes-man,  *  donuH 
man,  •  dom  ys  man.  s.  [Kng.  doom,  and 
WMXft.J     A  judge,  an  umiMre. 

__..,  "Tbay  wald  fayne  fle 

Or  Itlae  tham  fra  that  donut-nan  Biglit.' 

ilampole :  Pricke  q/  Co/ucieacf,  6,0601 


*  doom'-ster,  d€mp'-Bter, «.    [Eng.  do<m: 

■dltr.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  ;  A  judge  ;  one  who  pro- 
nounces tlie  doom  or  sentence. 

■'  Tlie  law  Bhall  never  iw  mv  doomH'-T,  by  Cbiiffts 
gtwx.'  —Uuther/ord :  LvtieTt,  pt  i,  lett.  166. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  name  given  to  a  publio 
ofhcial,  who  also,  in  most  cases,  held  the 
oflice  of  public  executioner.  In  a  case  of 
capital  punishment  lie  repeated  the  sentence 
in  coint,  after  it  had  iieeu  pronounced  by  the 
judge  and  recorded  by  the  clerk,  adding  the 
words  :  *'  And  this  I  pronounce  for  doom,"  by 
which  it  be(.uiine  legalized. 

•"And  thia,"  said  the  OoomMer.  iggravattng  bU 
har-fh  vi>ice.  '  I  proiiounoeXordoom-  — ico£(.-  Eeart^ 
Atidlothiuit,  ch,  ixiF. 

doon,  doun,  offo.    [Down.]    Down. 

"The  imir  Colonel  boiiKbt  a  new  ane  JuHtthedar 
before  they  uiari;bed,  and  I  wlniia  let  tbem  tak  that 
ane  doun.  but  Just  to  brush  It  Ukft  day  mvuelL  "— 
ScQtt:   Waverley.  ch.  IriU, 

doon  (1),  8.    [Cingalese.] 

hot. :  ACingalese  name  fovDoona  zeylanioa, 
a  large  tree  of  the  Dipterocarpaceae  family, 
native  of  Ceylon;  the  timber  ia  much 
esteemed  fur  building  pujposes.  A  resia 
exudes  fron)  the  trunk  resembling  dammar, 
which  is  mixed  with  padilv-husks,  and  used 
for  burning  in  lamps.    (Smith.) 

doon  (2),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  c(Hfe> 
nected  with  down,  s.  (q.v.)] 

1.  A  place  or  green  used  for  play, 

2.  Tlie  goal  in  a  game. 

"  Fra  doon  to  doon  shoot  forth  the  pennystane.* 

*  ddon  (1),  V.    [Do.] 

doon  (2),  v.t.  [Down,  adv.  &  prep.]  To  npset, 
to  ovei-tum,  to  throw  over ;  as  in  wrestling, 
{Scotch. ) 

doon,   adv,      [Doom,?.]      Very,    ezceedingl]: 

(Scotdi.) 

doon'-ga^s.    [A  native  word.]    A  kind  of  canoe 

made  of'a  single  ]'iece  of  wood,  and  used  by 
the  natives  in  navigating  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  for  the  purpose  of  ubtafciing  salt. 

door,  *  dor,  •  dore,  *  dur,  *  dare, "  durre^ 

s.     [A.S.  duru,  cogn.  with  Dut.  deur;  Dan. 
dor ;  Sw.  dorr  ;  Icel.  dyrr;  Goth,  daur;  O.  H, 
Ger.   tJior,   thur ;    Lat.   (pL) /ores;  Gr.  0vpa 
{thura) :  Sansc.  dvdra,  dear,    (Skeat.)} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  opening  in  a  wall  for  a  passage-way; 
the  means  of  entrance  into  a  building,  room, 
or  iiassage. 

"  Some  to  hors  ran  In  haste, 
Doort  and  window's  barred  fast." 

Richard  C(Bur  de  Lion,  1,981 

(2)  A  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  closing  such 
opening  or  entrance,  and  constructed  to  swing 
on  hinges.    [II.] 

"■With  his  ax  he  smot  right  tho 
Dora,  barrea  and  ir.m  cbaina," 

liich^ii-d  Cceur  de  Lion.  3.310. 

(3)  Used  for  a  house,  or  room  ;  as,  He  lives 
next  door  to  me. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  entrance,  portal,  or  beginning. 

"  Buds,  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear. 
Staud  at  the  door  uf  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the 
year.'"  Uryden  :  Flower  and  Lmf.  8.  S. 

(2)  A  i>assage,  avenue,  or  means  of  approacb 
or  access. 

• '  I  jon  the  door." — John  x.  9- 

11,  Carj-). :  A  wooden  or  metal,  or  partly 
wood  and  partly  nutal  frame,  constructed  so 
as  to  open  and  shut  on  hinges  and  close  the 


late.  fet,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  worli,  who,  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  riile.  lull;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  <B=e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Itw. 


doorda— doorway 
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entraiii-f-  to  a  building,  room,  &c.  The  donr-s 
of  aiiLiLiit  Ef^ypt  and  coutiiiuporary  uatinna 
awunt'  upou  vertical  ]>intlea  wbicb  projected 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of  tlie  door  into 
BOckets  in  the  lint«l  and  threshold  respectively. 
The  commonest  form  of  door  had  the  pintle  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  width,  so  that,  as  it  opened, 
a  way  was  aftorded  on  each  side  of  it  for  in- 
gress or  egress.  Tlie  doors  of  the  oracle  of 
Solomfn's  Temple  were  of  olive-wood, and  were 
"a  fifth  part  of  the  wall."  As  the  width  of 
the  house  was  20  cubits,  the  doorway  was 
was  about  6^  feet  wide.  The  door  was  double. 
The  outer  door  of  the  temple  was  of  lir,  and 
hung  upon  olive-wood  posts.  The  doorway 
was  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  double 
doors  had  each  two  leaves.  In  a  six-panel 
door  the  rail  next  to  the  top  rail  is  called 
the  frieze-rail.  A  panel  wider  than  its  height 
is  a  lying-panel ;  if  of  equal  height  and  widtli, 
a  square  panel;  if  its  heiglit  be  gi-eater  than 
its  width,  a  standing  panel.  A  double-door 
consists  of  two  pairs  of  folding-doors,  hung 
on  the  angles  of  the  apertures  and  opening 
toward  the  reveals  against  which  they  are 
hung.  Folding-doors  are  two  doors  hung  on 
opposite  corners  of  the  ajierture  iu  the  same 
plane,  so  that  the  styles  meet  in  the  centre 
when  closed.  Double-vxargin  doors  are  made 
in  imitation  of  f<dding  doors,  the  middle  style 
being  made  double  with  an  intervening  bead. 
Sliding-doors  are  an  inqirovemeut  on  folding  ; 
they  slip  into  grooves  in  tlie  partition.  A  pro- 
per-kdged  door  is  one  made  of  boards  placed 
side  by  side  with  battens  called  ledges  at  the 
back.  With  a  diagonal  piece  at  tlie  back,  in 
addition,  it  is  said  to  be  framed  and  ledged. 
(^Knight.) 

H  (1)  In  or  within  doors :  Within  or  inside 
the  house. 

"  How  now  1  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad  ?" 
Shakexp.  :  2  Benry  I  V„  iv.  6. 

*  (2)  Out  of  door,  out  of  doors : 
■    (a)  Lit. :  Outside  the  house,  abroad. 

"  Juiiipiiig  out  of  Tied,  ami  runiiiiig  out  of  doors."— 
Favufr:  Demoiiiucs  of  Che  Neto  Testament,  ch.  ii.,  5  3. 

(b)  Fig. :  Quite  or  entirely  sent  away,  dis- 
missed, or  done  away  with. 

*'  His  Imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  Ib  out  of  doors, 
and  Caiu  ia  do  prmce  over  bia  brother." — Locke. 

(3)  Next  door  to  :  Approaching  closely  to  or 
bordering  upon. 

"  A  seditioufl  word  leada  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  un- 
pimiHhcil  ia  but  next  d-^or  to  a  \.\un\iil."—L' Estrangi.: 

(4)  To  lie  or  he  at  one's  door:  To  be  imput- 
able or  chargeable  to. 

"Iu  any  oi  which  piirta  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault 
lies  wholly  u(  my  door.' ^  Dry  den :  Dufretnoy.    (fief.) 

(5)  To  be  put  to  the  door:  To  be  ruined. 
(Scotch.) 

(ti)  To  take  the  door  on  one's  back :  To  pack 
Oflf ;  to  be  gone,    {.icotck.) 

"Stop  the  niUl.  Saimera  Patou,  and  come  out,  and 
tak  tite  door  on  your  itack."~Ji.  UUhaUe,  ii.  SIS. 

door-alann»  s.  A  device  attached  to  a 
door  to  give  an  audible  notice  when  the  door 
Is   opened   or  tampered   with.      [Bubglab- 

ALARM.] 

door-bell,  s.  A  bell  attached  to  a  door 
or  duor-post,  or  hung  by  a  handle  exposed  out- 
Bide  of  the  door, 

door-case,  s.  Tlie  frame  of  a  door  iu 
which  it  swings  and  fits, 

"  The  making  of  frames  for  doorcases  la  the  framing 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces."— 

MOXOTU 

door-fastener,  s.  A  portable  contriv- 
ance for  fastening  a  door.  It  usually  consists 
of  a  piece  jammed  in  between  the  door  and 
the  casing,  ha\'ing  spurs  which  catch  in  the 
latter  and  a  turn-button  which  engages  against 
the  door.  Sometimes  it  is  a  toggle-strut  wliich 
thrusts  against  tlie  door  and  the  floor. 

door-iVame,  s. 

Carpentry  : 

1.  The  structure  in  which  the  panels  are 
fitted.  It  is  composed  of:  The  stiles,  or  up- 
right pieces"  at  the  sides ;  the  munnions,  or 
central  upright  pieces  ;  the  bottom  rail,  the 
lock  or  central  rail,  and  the  top-rail. 

2.  Th«  case  into  which  the  door  is  fitted. 

door-keeper,  s,  A  porter,  an  usher ; 
one  who  keeps  the  entrance  to  a  building, 
house,  &c. 

"The  salary  of  the  doorktieper  of  the  Exclse-office 
had  l-eou,  by  a  acaudntoiiB  Job.  raised  to  Ave  huinlrcd 
a  year.  It  ou^'ht  to  have  l-cen  reduced  to  fifty." — 
J/acaiday :  Ilist.  E'tg.,  ch.  xviiL 


door-knob,  «.  The  bulb  or  handle  on 
the  spindle  of  a  door-lock.  It  is  made  of 
metal,  glass,  porcelain,  or  clay  of  various 
colours.  Ingenuity  is  employed  iu  devising 
means  of  attaching  the  knob  to  its  shank,  and 
the  latter  to  the  spindle.  With  glass  knobs 
the  shank  of  thin  iron  may  be  passed  into  the 
congealing  glass  in  the  mould.  With  clay  and 
porcchiin  the  heat  of  baking  is  too  great,  and 
the  shanks  are  fastened  to  the  knobs  by 
cement  or  fusible  metal.    (Knight.) 

door-latch,  s.  A  latch  or  apiiaratus  for 
shutting  and  opening  a  door.     [Door-lock.] 


door-lock,  s.  A  door-fastening  whose 
bolt  is  retiacted  by  a  key;  differing  from  a 
latch  or  ciitch.  in  which  the  bolt  is  worked  by 
the  knob  or  handle. 

*  door-man,  s.    A  door-keeper. 

door-mat,  s.  A  texture  for  wiping  the 
feet ;  maile  of  tussocks  of  hemp,  flax,  or  jute 
woven  or  tied  into  a  fabric ;  also  made  of 
sedge,  straw,  rushes,  or  other  common  mate- 
rial. 

door-nail,  *  dore-nail,  *  dor-nayl,  s. 

The  ping,  jilate,  or  knob  on  which  a  door- 
knocker strikes. 

"  He  bar  him  to  the  arthe  aa  ded  as  dor-ntiyl." 
William  of  Palerne,  3,395, 

*  door-particulars,  s.pl.  Home  aflairs, 
private  concerns. 

"  Theae  clnmestic  door-particulars  a.T6  not  the  ques- 
tion luir&.'—SJiakPSp. :  Leur,  v.  I.    {(^uurlo.) 

*  door-pin,  *  dure-pin,  s.    A  bolt  or 

bar  of  a  door. 

"  Rymenhild  ondede  the  dnrevin 
Of  the  houu  ther  heo  was  in. ' 

King  Horn,  973. 

door-plate,  s.  A  metal  plate  on  a  door 
on  wliiLli  aie  inscribed  the  name,  profession, 
or  business  of  the  resident. 

door-post,  s.  The  jamb  or  side-piece  in 
a  doorway  to  which  the  door  is  hong. 

"And  tUey  abaJI  take  of  thi^  blood,  and  strike  It  on 
the  two  aide  poata  aud  on  the  u^per  door-ppst  of  the 
houaea,  wht^rum  they  aliall  eat  it.  — Exod.  xii.  7. 

door-roller,  s.  A  suspension  device  for 
a  sUding-door,  in  which  tlie  roller  of  the  door- 
hanger  runs  on  a  track-plate  or  rod.  Used  fnr 
doors  of  bama,  warehouses,  luggage-vans,  ike. 
{Knight.) 

door-sill,  s.    The  threshold. 
"  •  I  hoi>e,'  said  I.  *  the  villain  I  would  kill 
H^v^  Blipiied  t)eueath  the  door  and  the  door-sin.'" 
Coioper :  Colabriad. 

door-spring,  s.  A  spring  attached  to  or 
bearing  against  a  door,  so  as  to  automatically 
close  it.  Of  this  nature  are  the  elastic  bands 
of  vulcanized  rubber,  which  reach  between 
the  top  of  the  door  and  the  lintel,  being  ex- 
tended by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and,  by 
contraction,  closing  it. 

door-stane,  s.    [Door-stone.] 

door-stead,  s.  The  entrance  of,  or  the 
parts  about  a  door  ;  a  doorway. 

"  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  dofirstead  more  than 
I.  tliere  would  be  room  for  all  honest  men." — H'arbur- 
ton  to  Hard  :  Lfttera,  L,  I'Jl, 

door-step,  s.  A  step  leading  up  to  a 
door  ;  a  door-stone. 

*'  Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good  night  on  the 
doorstep."  Lon'jfellow  :  Evanyelina,  L  Z. 

door-stone,    door-stane,    s.     The 

threshold,  the  doorstep. 

"  But  he'll  no  hear  o'  gauging  ower  the  door-stane. ' 
— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xvi. 

door-Stop,  s. 

Cai-p. :  A  knob  or  block  on  a  skirting-board 
or  floor,  against  which  the  door  shuts.  The 
object  is  to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  catch  it 
when  opened  clear  back,  and  prevent  the 
door-knob  from  bruising  the  wall.  Also  a 
pad  or  strip  on  a  door-case,  against  which  the 
door  sliuts,  to  prevent  slamming. 

door-strip,  s.  a  strip  attached  near  the 
lower  edge  of  a  door,  to  shut  down  tightly 
upon  the  threshold  beneath,  when  the  door  is 
closed.    [Weather-strip.] 

"  door-tree,  *  dore-tre,  '  dore-tree, 
*  dure-tree,  ^■.    a  doorpost. 

•'  Havelok  lifte  up  the  dore-tre 
And  at  a  dint  he  alow  hem  thre," 

Havelok.  1,806. 


■door-ward,  'dore-ward,  'dure- 
ward,  '  dure  weai'd,  s.    A  door-keeper. 

"  II.-  bed  tlicuu  durt-ward  lete  iu  bis  ivere."— 0.  EtiQ. 
Mitcclluny,  p.  ia. 

*  door -warder,  "doore-wardec,  «. 

A  door-ward,  a  door-keeper. 

"  Dure-weaid.  A  d'tore-Ufirder.  a  doore-keeper.  a 
porter. "— t>/-rt<!Won ;  Ii«ttl(utit/n  ttf  Decayed  IntaUi- 
yencc,  uh.  vL 

door-way,  s.    [Doorway.] 

door' -dot,  door'-wa,  dur-va,  s.  [Various 
Indian  languages.] 

Bol.:  The  name  in  India  for  Cynodon  dacty- 
Ion,  a  creei)ing-rooted  ]»erennial  low  grass,  its 
flowers  beingdigitato  in  spikes.  It  is  anative 
of  this  countrj',  but  rare.  In  many  countries 
it  occuijies  large  areas.  In  India  it  abounds 
in  the  «underbuiids.  Wlien  its  leaves  dry  up 
in  the  snn,  its  roots  forma  never-failing  supply 
for  feeding  liorses  in  Calcutta,  and  a  cooling 
drink  is  said  to  be  made  from  them.  (Smith.) 
[CvNonoN,  DooB.] 

Door'-ga,  Door'-gah,  D^-ga,  s.  [Ben- 
galee, &('.,  from  Sanscrit.  Properly  the  appel- 
Iftion  of  a  giant  slain  by  Doorga,  to  whom, 
consequenlly,  his  name  was  transferred.  Some 
suppose  that  in  its  wider  meaning  it  implies 
tliat  wh!"h  is  difficult  of  approach,  inaccessi- 
ble, impenetrable,  or  unattainable;  or  it  may 
be  from  the  Sanscrit  particle  diir  =  difficult, 
troublesome,  and  gavi  =  to  be  known,  imply- 
ing that  this  goddess  is  to  be  known  only  by 
laborious  and  severe  austerities  ;  or  it  may  be 
from  dur  =  bad,  vile,  ill,  and  gai  =  to  sing, 
Doorga  being  extolled  in  the  hymns  and  songs 
of  tlie  wicked.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  The  principal  wife,  as  well 
as  tlie  mother,  of  Siva,  one  of  the  gods  belong- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  triad.  The  name  Doorga 
is  her  appropriate  appellation  in  Bengal,  but 
in  Southern  and  Western  India  she  isgeneially 
Purwnt'-e,  or  Parvati.  Her  great  exploit  in 
slaying  the  giant  Doorga  has  already  been 
mentioned.  [Etymol.]  In  an  encounter  with 
another  monster  of  the  same  kind,  Mahisha, 
she  was  equally  victorious.  How  great  her 
services  were  on  this  occasion  will  be  obvious 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  tlie  giant  had  over- 
come the  gods  in  war,  and  reduced  them  to 
such  a  state  of  indigence  that  they  were  wan- 
dering about  the  eai'th  like  common  beggars. 
For  the  form  in  which  she  is  represented,  see 
Doorga  FoojAH.  Doorga  has  other  names. 
One  is  Bhagabati.  As  tiie  consort  of  Siva, 
wlien  the  latter  is  represented  as  Kala,  she  is 
called  Kalee,  or  Kali  (q.  v.).  (^Madras  Cliristian 
Instructor,  vol.  i.  (184^). 

doorga  poojah,  s.  [Bengalee,  from  San- 
scrit, doorga  (q.v.),  and  poojah,  pugg,  =  wor- 
ship.] 

Hindoo  FeMivals:  The  worship  of  Doorga, 
and  the  festival  at  which  that  worship  chiefly 
takes  place.  It  is  said  that  when  instituted 
bv  King  Surat  it  was  held  in  spring;  now  it 
iscelebiated  in  autumn.  According  to  the 
Rev.  A.  F.  Laeroix,  of  Calcutta,  the  image  of 
the  goddess  is  usually  made  of  clay,  iu  the 
sliape  of  a  female  with  ten  arms.  In  one  of 
her  right  hands  is  a  spear,  with  which  she  is 
piercing  the  giant  Mahisha ;  with  one  of  the 
left  slie  holds  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
hair  of  the  giant,  whose  breast  the  serpent  is 
biting.  The  other  hands  are  all  filled  with 
varions  implements  of  war.  Agiiiust  her  right 
leg  leans  a  lion,  and  against  her  left  the  giant 
mentioned  above.  Her  sons,  Kartikeya  and 
Ganesa,  with  several  goddesses,  are  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  image. 

door'-i-ah,  s.  [Various  Indian  languages.) 
A  eottoii  cloth  made  in  India. 

*do6r'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  door;  -ing.]  A  door 
with  all  its  appendages,  posts,  frame,  &c 

"He  reports  of  a  whirl]>ool,  between  the  Bost 
IsLiuds  and  Lufoot.  called  Malestraud  ;  which  ia  he.iHi 
tomakeao  tenible  a  noise  i.s  sli;iKe9  tlie  doorings  oi 
houees  in  those  islauda  tea  milus  off.  —Hilton:  But. 
Hoscofia,  ch.  V. 

door'-less,  a.  [Eng.  door;  -less.]  Deprived 
of  or  without  a  door. 

"  DoorUsts  ia  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  witljin.' 

Longfellow:  The  OraM. 

door'-way,  s.    [Eng.  door;  -way.] 

1.  Ord.  Fang.  :  The  entrance  way  or  pas- 
sage into  a  building,  house,  or  room. 

2.  Arch. :  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages,    doorways  are  striking  and  important 


bSil,  hS^;  poiit,  $6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  -  £ 
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features,  exhibiting,  in  tlie  cliaracter  of  the 
mniildiiiRsand  unmniects,  the  style  and  jteriod 
of  th«  edifice.  Tlie  ddoiways  j^ave  S(:oj)e  to 
the  rirhest  enibellislinient,  and  are  freqiieiilly 
adorned  witli  sculptures,  sonietiines  reiue- 
seiitrii-j  saints,  at  nthers  grtjtesquo  foinia, 
which  are  intrnduced  either  in  the  tympaDum 
in  relief,  or  indeptMnh-utly  between  the  .sitjifts. 
Byinbulical,  lii.stMrieal,  and  astruuoiuicul  re- 
presentations are  also  met  witli.  TIius  tlic 
signs  of  tlie  zodiac  and  o^ilenibrs  often  occur 
on  tlio  pilasters  of  the  doors,  tlm  latter  mark- 
ing the  months  of  tlie  year  by  representing 
tlie  proper  employment  for  Uiflereut  trades  in 
each  month. 

doorway-plane,  s. 

Arch.:  The  spnce  included  between  the 
intrados  of  a  huge  archway  and  the  actual 
door  of  entrance. 

•dop  (1),  v.t.    [Dip,  v.] 

*  dop    (2),    v.t.      [A    contraction    of  do   up.] 
[Dup.l    To  put  or  place  on. 

dop,  dopp  (I),  s.    [Dop  (2),  v.] 

Diamond-cutting:  Tlie  copper  cup  in  which 
a  diamond  is  soldered  when  it  is  to  be  polished 
upon  an  iron  lap  or  skive  charged  with  dia- 
mond-powder.   [  Diamond-cutting.] 

•dop  (2),  a.     [Dop  (1),  v.]    A  bow,  a  curtsy. 
(Ben  Jonsoii :  Cynthia's  Reveh,  iv.  2.) 

dope.  f. 

1.  Any  eemi-flidd  eatable. 

2.  Any  pasty  lubrieant ;  spec,  &  preparation 
i)f  pitch,  tuUow,  Ac,  which,  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  shoes,  enables  the  wearer  to  glide 
lightly  over  snow.     {Sct^ntijic  American.) 

3.  Any  material  used  to  absorb  a  lubricant, 
ttc,  as  cotton-waste,  sand,  and  the  like. 

4.  Opium  prepared  for  smoking.     {Slang.) 

ddp'-pler-ite,  s.    [Named  after  B.  Doppler, 
who  was  the  first  to  bring  them  to  notice,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Mineralog^y : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  occun-ing  in 
elastic  or  partly  jelly-like  masses.  Found  in 
peat-beds  in  Styria  and  Switzerland.  Hard- 
ness, 0*5;  sp.  gr.  1-089:  after  diying,  hard- 
ness, 2— "i-S ;  sp.  gr.  1-4(J6.  When  fresh, 
brownish-black,  with  a  dull-brown  streak  and 
greasy  subvitreous  lustre.  Insoluble  in  alco- 
hol or  ether.     (Dana.) 

2.  A  variety  of  Hircite ;  greyish,  earthy,  and 
plastic  in  the  fingers  when  fresh.  Contains 
much  less  water  than  1,  and  burns  with  a 
bright  flame  aud  intense  heat.    (Dana.) 

do'-quet  (qu  as  k),  s.    [Docket.] 

dor  (1).    dorr  (1),   s.      [Etj-m.  doubtful,  but 
probably  cuunetrted  with  dor  (2),  s.] 

1.  A  trick,  a  joke. 

"  I  will  never  beare  thia 
Never  endure  this  dor." 

Beaum.  Jr  Flet.  :  Woman  Pleased,  iii.  L 

2.  A  mock  imprecation. 

*'  The  dor  on  Plutjirch  and  Seneca  1 1  bate  ii'—Ben 
Jonson:  Bpiixtne,  iL  2, 

^  To  give  one  tlie.  dor ;  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to 
make  a  fool  of. 

dor  (2),  dorr  (2),  s.     [From  the  noise  made 
by  the  insect.] 
Entomology : 

1.  A  species  of  Beetle,  Geotrupes  stercorarius, 
belonging  to  the  family  Geotrupidae,  or  Earth- 
borers.  It  is  of  a  glossy  violet,  black,  or 
deep  greenish-black.  The  club  of  the  antenna 
is  yellowish,  the  elytra  smooth,  but  slightly 
punctated,  as  is  the  thorax.  It  may  often  be 
seen  tlying  about  in  the  summer  evenings. 
Its  size  and  weight  render  it  very  unwieldy 
on  the  wing,  so  that  it  has  but  little  power  of 
guiding  itself,  and  apparently  none  of  cheek- 
ing its  course  quickly,  for  it  strikes  against 
all  kinds  of  objects,  but  without  suffering  any 
damage. 

2.  The  Cock-chafer  (q.v.). 

dor-beetle,  dorr-beetle,  s.  [Doe  (2), 
«..  1.] 

dor-fly,  s.    [Dor  (2),  s.,  i.] 

dor-hawk,  dorr-hawk,  s.  Caprimul- 
gus  europmt-t.  the  Xightjar  or  Goat-sucker. 

"The  dor-Kawk.  aoUtary  hlrd." 

h'ordsworili ;   n'aff'tner,  c.  L 


•  dor,  "dorr,  r.r  [Dob  (!).«.]  To  cheat,  to 
trick,   to   humbug,   to   hoax,   to  perplex,   to 

PU2ZI(!, 

'•  When  we   are   bo  easily  dtyrd  and   anialed  with 
every  aoiihiarue."— Wa/w  .■  flemaiia.  wr.  a, 

1i  To  dor  tiie  dotlrdl :  To  cheat  or  humbug 
a  simpleton. 

"Thia   8i>ort   called    dorrtn;;   the    doUred."  ~  Hen 
Jomon  :  Bartkolvittew  Fair,  Iv.  L 

do-ra'-do,  s.  [Sp.  =  gilt,  from  dorar  =  to 
Kil'l  ;  Lat.  deniirOf  from  aitimm  =  gold.]    [El 

Do  It  ADO.] 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  rich  man. 

"A  troop  of   thene  ignorant  Ooradoea."~Broume : 
Jirllvio  SUdici,  pL  li.,  S  1. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  Sword-fish,  a  constellation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  la  also  called 
Xiphias. 

2.  hhthy.:  A  species  of  fish  of  the  genus 
Coryphjena,  C.hippunis.  [Coryph^ena,  Dol- 
phin II.  10  (2).] 

Dor'-cas,  s.  [Gr.]  The  name  of  a  woman 
'■  fnll  (){  good  works  anrl  almsdeeds  which  she 
did,"  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  3fr-41. 

Dorcas-society,  s.  A  society  or  associ- 
ation of  ladies  for  making  and  supjilying 
clothes  to  the  ]ioor,  either  gratuitouBly,  or  at 
a  nominal  charge. 

dor-ca-ther'-i-fim,  5.  [Gr.  SopKd^  (d^kas) 
=  an  antelope,  a  gazelle,  and  &r\pi<tv  (tkerioyi) 
=  a  wild  b&ist.] 

PalfKont.  :  An  extinct  genus  of  Cervidae, 
found  in  Miocene  strata. 

dor'-ee,  dor'-j^,  «.  [Fr.  dork  -  golden, 
gilt.] 

Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  for  Zens  Faber^  an 
acanthopterygious  fish,  the  typical  one  of  the 


family  Zeidae.  It  is  found  at  times,  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  eat- 
ing. It  is  very  commonly  called  John  Dory, 
wi  uugly  taken  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Frencli 
Jaiuwloree  =  a  golden  yellow. 

dor-e'-ma,  s.    Gr.  =  a  gift,  in  allusion  to  the 
product  of  the  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  order 
Umbellifeiae.  Dorevia  ammoniacum,  a  Persian 
plant,  yields  gum  ammoniac. 

Dor'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Dorlu^.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  ita 
inhabitants ;  Doric. 

B.  As  sjibst.  :  An  inhabitant  of  Doris,  a 
country  in  Greece,  south  of  Thessaly ;  also  a 
colony  of  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor. 

Dorian  mode  (or  mood),  Doric 
mood,  s. 

Mvsie:  The  first  of  the  authentic  church 
tones  or  modes,  from  d  to  d,  with  its  dominant 
A.  It  resembles  the  key  of  d  minor,  but  with 
B  a  aud  no  c  JJ.  It  is  characterized  by  its  severe 
tone,  and  is  especially  suited  for  religious  or 
warlike  musie.  Many  of  the  old  German 
chorals  are  written  in  this  mode.  (Milton  : 
P.L.,  i.  560.)  [Greek  music,  Plain  song.] 

D6r'-ic,  •  Dor'-iCk,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Doricus.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Georj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Doris  or  its 
inhabitants ;  Dorian. 

2.  Mvsic:  Pertaining  to  the  Dorian  mode 
(q.v.). 

"  One  delights  in  the  lonick ;  the  other  altogether 
in  the  Dorick."— Howell:  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  73. 


3.  Arch.:  [Doric  obdeb.] 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  tht 

Dorians.    (Doric  dialect.] 

2.  Any  broad,  hard  dialect  ;  ebpeciaJly  ap. 

plied  Ui  the  Scottish. 

Doric  dialect.  5. 

3.  Lit. :  The  dialect  spoken  by  the  natlved 
ol  Doris  in  Grce<-e.     It  was  bioad  and  hard. 

2,  Fig. :  Any  broad  aud  hard  dialect:  a« 
the  Scottish. 

Doric  mode,  s. 

Music:  [Dorian  modb.] 

Doric  order,  «. 

Architecture : 

I.  Grecian  Doric:  the  earliest  and  mo«| 
simple  form  of  cohiiiinar  edifice.  The  Doric 
column  was  first  adapted  to  edifices  having 
the  proportions,  strength,  and  beatity  of  tb« 
body  of  a  man.  Tlie  trunks  of  trees  probably 
suggested  the  first  idea  of  columns,  >.ut  in  th« 
Doric  style  the  proportions  of  a  man  appear 


DORIC  COLUMN, 

to  have  been  adopted.  A  man  was  found  ta 
be  six  times  the  length  of  his  foot,  hence  the 
plain  Doric  columns  were  made  six  diameters 
in  height.  The  Greeks  composed  their  beauti- 
ful temples  upon  this  idea  :  their  simj'licity 
and  harmony  are  remarkable- simplicity  in 
the  long  unbroken  lines  which  bound  their 
forms,  and  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  every 
part ;  harmony  in  the  evident  fitness  of  every 
part  to  the  rest. 

2,  Roman  Doric :  An  imitation  of  the 
Grecian,  but  in  some  of  the  best  examples, 
the  column  is  eight  times  the  diameter  in 
height ;  the  shaft  is  quite  plain  except  fillets 
above  and  below  with  escape  and  corvetto, 
and  it  diminishes  one-fifth  of  its  diameter. 
The  capital  is  four-sevenths  of  a  diameter 
high,  and  is  composed  of  a  torus  which  forms 
the  hypotrachelium,  and  with  the  necking 
occupies  one-third  of  the  whole  height ;  three 
deep  fillets  with  a  quarter  round  moulding  are 
intended  to  represent  the  o\-ula  and  annulets 
of  the  Greek  capital.  The  Doric  order,  says 
Palladio,  was  invented  by  the  Dorians  and 
named  from  them,  being  a  Grecian  j>eoplo 
which  dwelt  in  Asia.  If  Doric  columns  are 
made  alone  without  pilasters,  they  ought  to 
be  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  diameters  high. 
The  intercolumns  are  to  be  little  less  than  three 
diameters  of  the  columns ;  and  this  Vitruviua 
calls  Diastylos. 

The  ancients  employed  the  Doric  in  temples 
dedicated  to  Miner\'a,  to  Mars,  and  to  Her- 
cules, whose  grave  and  manly  dispositions 
suited  well  with  the  character  of  tliis  order. 
Serlio  says  it  is  i>roper  for  churches  dedicated 
to  Jesus  Christ,  to  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  or  any 
saints  remarkable  for  their  fortitude  in  expos- 
ing their  lives  and  suflering  for  the  Christian 
faith.  The  height  of  the  Doric  column, 
including  its  capital  and  base,  is  sixteen 
modules  ;  and  the  height  of  the  entablature,  four 
modules ;  the  latter  of  which  being  divided 
into  eight  parts,  two  of  them  are  given  to  the 
architrave,  three  to  the  frieze,  and  the  remain- 
ing three  to  the  cornice.     Vitruviua  himself 


late.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t. 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work.  who.  son;   mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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makes  the  Doric  column  in  porticoes  higher 
by  half  a  dijiiueter  tlian  in  ieniples ;  and 
modern  arcliitects  have,  on  some  occasions, 
followed  his  example.  In  private  houses, 
therefore,  it  may  he  Itii,  16i.  or  16|  modules 
high ;  in  interior  decoriitinns,  even  seventeen 
modules,  and  sometiines  perhaps  a  trifle  more ; 
which  increase  in  the  height  may  be  added 
entirely  to  the  shaft,  as  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
without  changing  either  the  base  or  capitiil. 
The  entablature,  too,  may  remain  unaltered  in 
all  the  aforesaid  cases  ;  for  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently bold  without  alteration.  In  some  of 
the  ancient  temples  the  Doric  column  is  exe- 
cuted without  a  b^se.    (Weale.) 

pSr-.i-^i^ni,  DSr'-i^m,  s.  [Eug.  Doric; 
•ism;  Gr.  ^wpttr/io?  (ddrismos).']  A  phrase  or 
idiom  of  the  Doric  dialect. 

"There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  Doricitm." — 
Boyl«:  On  Beniteu'f  Phatarit,  p.  VI 

dor'-id,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Doridm  (q.v.).]  A 
mollusc  of  the  family  Doridte. 

"The  fioHda  vary  lu  length  from  three  lines  to 
more  than  three  inches."— S.  P.  Woodvard:  MoUutca 
(1875).  p.  329. 

dor'-i-dse^  s.  pi.     IGr.,  Lat.,  &c.  Dor{is),  and 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  The  Sea-Lemons,  a  family  of  naked- 
gilled,  gasteropod  molluscs.  {WoodwjLrd : 
Manual  of  Molhisca.) 

dor-ip'-pe,  s.    {Etym.  unknown.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  short-tailed  decapod 
Crustaceans,  belonging  to  the  sub-division 
Notapoda.  The  feet  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
pairs  are  elevated  on  the  back,  and  not  ter- 
minated with  paddles,  and  the  eyes  are  sup- 
ported on  simple  ]>eduncles. 

Dbr'-is,  s.     [Or] 

1.  Geog, :  The  name  of  a  country  in  Greece, 
south  of  Thessaly,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  Mount  (Kti.  Also  a  colony  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria. 

2.  Myth.  :  A  goddess  of  the  sea.  daughter  of 
Oeeanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Nereus.  by 
whom  she  had  fifty  daughters,  called  Nereids. 

3.  AstTon. :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-seventh 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Goldschmidt, 
on  September  19,  the  date  on  which  Pales 
was  first  seen  by  the  same  distinguished 
astronomer. 

4.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, the  typical  one  of  the  family  Doridae 
<q.v.).     About  100  species  are  known. 

dor-lach,  dor-loch,  s.  [Gael,  dorlach  =  a 
bundle.) 

1.  A  bundle  ;  apparently  that  kind  of  truss 
formerly  woru  by  the  Highland  troops  instead 
of  a  knapsack, 

"  These  supple  fellows,  with  their  plftida,  targes,  an  J 
aortacfu."—Baillie  :  Letters,  1   176. 

2.  A  portmanteau. 

"There's  Vith  Ian  Vohr  has  packed  his  dcrlach,  and 
Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wl'  majoring  yonder  afore  the 
mackle  pier-glasa."— .ScoK.-   Waverley.ch  xliL 

3.  A  short  sword,  a  dagger. 

"  Steilbonnettis,  hektonls.  swerdU,  bows  and  dor- 
Icchit  or  culueringia.'— .^c(«  Jamet  IT  (1574). 

dor'-man,  s.  [Dormant.]  The  san^e  as 
Dormant,  s.,  B.  1. 

dorman-tree,  s.  A  large  beam  lying 
across  the  ceiliT.g  of  a  room,  and  serving  as  a 
Joist.     A  dormund  or  dormant-tree. 

dor'-man-9y',  s.     (Fr.  dormant,  pr.  par.  of 
dormir  =  to  sleep ;  Eng.  suff.  -cy.\ 

1.  A  state  of  sleep,  or  stupor. 

"To lie  therein  he&vydorTnnticy."—CaTlyle:  Lettert 
4  Speeches  0/  Cromwell.  111.  ISO. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dormant  or  inactive. 

"The  dormancy  of  religious  oppreaaion,  and  the 
natural  conclusion  th.it  the  statutes  complained  of  are 
not  likely  to  he  enforced,  form  in  my  mmd  no  reason 
why  theyehould  lie  Buffered  to  remain."— fip.  Bonley : 
Pari  Reg.   xivi.  258. 

dor'-mant,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  dormir  = 
to  sleep.] 
A.  As  adjective, : 
L  Ordinary  lAinguage : 
1,  Literally: 

(1)  Asleer,  sleeping. 

■  "With  this  radiuB  he  is  said  to  strike  and  kill  his 
prey,  fox  which  he  lies,  as  It  were,  dormant,  till  It 
■wima  within  his  reach." — Oreto :  HuttBum. 

(2)  Torpid  :  as  a  hibernating  animal. 


2.  higxtratively: 

(1)  Allowed  to  rest,  or  cease  to  act ;  quiet^-d, 
rcpresseti,  subsided. 

"Headragonl  .  .  .  I  can  insure  hisangert/orntrtm," 
—Cinigri^i-e  :  Old  Bachelor,  I.  I. 

{•z)  Inactive,  in  a  state  ol  inaction. 

"The  law  of  nature  Ls  active  in  Buuie  thlujjB,  but 
dormant  in  others."— flafea  ;  lAvinity  of  Dte  Chri$tian 
Keligion,  ch   il. 

(:i)  Neglectt'd,  not  asserted  or  claimed  :  as, 
a  dormant  peerage. 

'■  It  would  be  prudent  to  reserve  these  prlvUegee 
dorma  nl."—^wift. 

*  (4)  Private,  not  public. 

"  There  were  other  dormant  moBters  of  soldiers 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  realm."  —  Bocon ;  War 
Willi  Spaitt, 

*  (5)  Fixed,  stationary,  not  movable. 

"  His  table  dormant  in  bis  halle  alway 
-Stood  redy"  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8S6. 

II.  Her. ;  In  a  sleeping  posture. 
B,  As  substantive: 

1.  Carp. :  A  large  beam  lying  across  the  ceil- 
Ingof  a  room,  and  serving  as  a  joist.  Also  called 
a  Dorniond,  Dorman-tree,  or  Dormant-tree. 

'■  Ropes  .  .  .  the  dormant  toss'd 
Now  out,  now  In  ;  now  back,  now  forward  caat. 

Fairfax:  Tauo. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  which  remains  on  the 
table  during  the  whole  time  of  the  meal,  such 
as  cold  pies,  hams,  &c. 

3.  Biiild. :  A  dormer  window  (q.v.). 

dormant -bolt,  s.  A  concealed  bolt 
working  iii  a  mmtise  in  a  door,  usu;illy  oper- 
ated l»y  a  key,  sometimes  by  a  turning  knob. 

dormant-olaim,  s. 

Law  :  A  claim  in  abeyance. 

dormant-lock,  s.  a  lock  having  a  bolt 
that  will  not  close  of  itself. 

dormant-partner,  s. 

CoJiim. :  A  partner  in  any  business  whose 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  title,  and  who 
takes  no  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
concern,  but  is  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
profits,  and  also  liable  to  a  share  in  the  losses  ; 
more  commonly  called  a  sleeping  partner. 

dormant-state,  a. 

Nat.  Hist. :  A  state  of  torpidity  in  which 
hibernating  animals  pass  a  cei-tain  portion  of 
the  winter. 

dormant-window,  s. 

Build.:  A  dormer-window  (q.v.). 
*■  Old  dortnant  windines  must  confesse, 
Her  beams  their  glimnieriug  si>ecticle8; 
Struck  with  the  splendour  of  her  face. 
Do  th'  office  of  a  bumiug  gjasae." 

Cleaveland :  Poem*  (1661). 

*  dormant-writing,  s. 

Law :  A  deed  with  a  blank  to  put  in  the 
name  of  a  person.    {Ash.) 
*  dorme,  s.    [Lat.  doi-mio  =  to  sleep.]    A  doze. 

■  As  the  Bluml>ering  dormes  of  a  sick  man."— &iun- 
derion:   Hortoi.  1.146.    (Dafies.) 

dor'-mer,  "  dor'-mar,  s.    [Fr.  dormir  =  (c.) 
to  sleep,  (s.)  a  sleep.]" 

1.  A  sleeping-chamber,  abed-room. 

"  Or  to  any  shop,  cellar,  sollar,  casements,  chamber. 
dormer,  and  so  forth."— Cftapman .•  All  Fools,  iv.  X. 

2.  A  beam  of  timber  acting  as  a  joist ;  a 
dorm  ant- tree. 

"  In  a  parlour  belonging  to  a  farm-houfle,^  there  was 
a  remarkably  large  a<jmtar  of  cbesnut." — Clubbe : 
Antiquities  of  Wheatfield. 

3.  A  dormer-window  (q.v.) 
i.  An  attic,  a  garret. 


dormer  -  window, 
dow,  s. 

Build.  :  A  window 
piercing  a  sloping 
roof,  and  having  a 
vertical  frame  and 
gable  of  its  own.  The 
gable  is  sometimes  in 
the  plane  of  the  wall, 
or  is  founded  upon  the 
rafters ;  sometimes  a 
succession  of  stories 
In  the  roof  are  ];ro- 
vided  with  donners. 
as  is  commonly  tlie 
case  in  some  houses 
of  Northern  France, 
Belgium,  and  the 
Neflirrlands. 


dormar-win- 


DORMEU  WINDOW. 


"Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-toindows,' 
Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  1 


•  dor'-mi-cnt,  a.  [Lat.  dormiens,  pr.  ]'ar.  ot 
(Uyrviiu  -  to  H\*it\>.]     Doniiaiit.     {Davits.) 

"  liwika  were  not  puhllwln!)!  then  so  soon  as  they 
were  writt«n.  but  lay  iii<ml  coiiiuioiily  dormient  mau> 
yeiin"— /I ramhall .    Works.  II  142. 

' dor-mi'-tlon,  * dor-mi-tione,  s.  [Lat. 
dormitio,  from  donnio  =  to  sleep.]  Slumber, 
sleep. 

"  To  plead  not  so  much  for  the  utt^r  extinction,  tw 
for  the  cl->rmitione  of  the  souL"— fip.  Hail :  Work*,  vii. 
■J'j6.     {/Javiet-i 

* dor-mi-tive,  a.  «b  s.  [Fr.  dormitif,  from 
dormir  =  t<J  sleep  ;  Lat.  dormic] 

A.  As  adj.:  Producing  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce or  promote  sleep  ;  narcotic,  Boporific. 

B.  As  suhd. :  A  medicine  intended  to  i>ro- 
duce  or  promote  sleep  ;  an  opiate,  a  soiwritic. 

••  Tills  is  the  dormitive  1  take  to  bedward."— «re*»*- 
hUl:  Art  of  Embalming,  p.  112. 

dor'-mi-tor-y,  *  dor-ml-tor-le,  s.    [Lat. 

domiiiorivvi  =  a  bed-chamber  :  dormitorius  = 
of  or  pertaining  to  sleep  :  dormito  =  to  sleep, 
freq.  of  domtio  =  to  sleep  ;  Sp,,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
dormitorio.  ] 

1.  A  sleeping  chamber,  a  bed-chamber ; 
especially  one  divided  into  cells  or  compartr 
ments,  witli  a  bed,  &c.,  in  each. 

2.  A  sleeping- place. 

"  A  greftt  frequenter  of  the  church. 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch. 

And  dormitory  tuo."    Cowper :  Jaekda/m. 

•  3.  A  burial-place,  a  cemetery  (q.v.)- 

"The  places  where  dead  bodies  are  buried,  are  in 
Latin  called  cameteria.  anJ  in  English  ciormitoriV*"— 
Ayliffe     Parergon. 

dor'-moiise,  "  dor-mows,  s.  &  a.    [Prov. 
Eng.  dor  ~  to  sleep,  and  Eng.  mxyast  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  ^v^sUxniivz : 

Zoology : 

1-  (Sing.):  A  small  mammal,  Myoxus  avella- 
tiartHfl,  confined  to  the  Old  World.  It  has  bpeu 
made  the  typo  of  a  family,  Myoxida%  having 
a  iJreater  aifmity  to  the  Sciuridse  (Squirrels) 
thiin  to  the  Muridae,  and  some  place  them 
under  the  former  family.  The  name  Dormouse 
reters  to  the  torpid  state  in  which  it  passes 
the  severer  part  of  the  winter,  hence  it  has 
even  been  called  the  Sleeper.  It  is  about  three 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail,  which  is  about 
two  and  a  half  more.  It  builds  a  nest  of 
leaves  in  the  woods  and  tangled  brakes  which 
it  inhabits. 

2.  (PI.  Dormice) :  The  rodent  fkmily  My- 
oxidae. 

"  He  laye  still  lyke  a  dormoute,  nothynge  doynga" — 
Ball :  Henry  t'J.  (an-  7). 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Dormant. 

"Kbe  did  shew  favour  to  the  youtb  in  your  sight, 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormout9 
va\o\ir."—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Xight,  Ui.  2. 

•  dom,  s.  [Ger.  dorn  =  a  thorn  :  domjlsck  = 
the  stickleback.]  A  fish  :  probably  the  thorn- 
back. 

"  The  coast  ifl  stored  both  with  ahell-flsh.  aa  scallops 
and  sheathflah  ;  and  flat,  a*  turbets,  doryu.  and  holy- 
buL'*— Carew, 

dor'-nell,  s.  [Darnell.]  The  plant  Lolium  or 
Daniell  (q.v.), 

•■We  confesse  that  domeU,  cokkell.  and  cafl'e  may 
be  sawin.  grow,  and  in  greit  alwmidajice  ly  in  tk» 
middis  of  the  qubeit "— .<c(n  Mary,  ISCO  (ISH).  p.  bM. 

dor'-nic,  dor- neck,  dor-nick,  dor- 
nock,  dor-nek,  dor-noch,  dor-nyk,  s. 

&  a.  [From  Doraick,  the  Dutch  name  for 
Tournay,  often  applied  to  the  manufactures  of 
that  place,  but  usually  corrupted  into  Darnick, 
Dariiex,  &c.  The  city  had  once  a  flourishing 
woollen  trade,  says  the  Atlas  Geographicua, 
which  is  now  decayed  (that  is,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century).  We  find  tlie  traces  of 
that  trade  in  the  Doniick  hangings  and 
carpets,  mentioned  by  our  old  authors.  But 
at  the  latter  period  we  are  told  that  it  had  a 
considerable  trade  "in  a  sort  of  tabl»4inen, 
thence  called  Doniick."  {Aa.  Geogr.,  vol.  i.. 
p.  948.)    {Narcs.y] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Fabric  :  A  stout  description  of  damask  linen 
cloth,  figured  and  designed  for  a  common 
style  of  table  cloths.  It  affords  the  most 
simple  example  of  all  the  varieties  of  diaper  or 
damask. 

"  No  person  shall  make  or  weaue  dornecki,  or  exer- 
cise the  misteries  of  weauiog  of  dorneckt  and  coner- 
lettes.  or  any  of  them,  within  the  savde  citie  of 
Norwich,  onles  he  be  licensed  by  the  Mftiour."— Ifc 
t.liz.,c.  24. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  doniick; 
made  of  the  material  called  dornick. 

"  A  dornyk  towall."— i46«rd.  Rf-g.  (an.  l&SS).  V.  1& 


b^  y>6^:  p^t.  J^^l;  cat.  gell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph^C 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,    eion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sloos.  -cious  =  shua.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l.  d»L 
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dor'-xti  olo,  s.     (Ger.  fhrn  =  a  tliorn  ;  Flern. 

doornitj  =  lliorny,  so  called  from  the  two  small 

beanlij  at  the  nostril.]   The  viviparous  biciiiiy. 

"  BleuDiuB  Vivlparu*,  Viviiiaroua  Bletiuy,  vulgojly 

called  i)omiclc.~—Arbuthnot :  Peterhead,  p.  IX 

•  dor' -on.  s.    [Gr.,  =  a  gift.] 

1.  A  gift,  a  present. 

2.  A  meaiiure  of  three  inches  ;  a  hand* 
breadth. 

dor-on'-i-CUm,  s.     [Arab.  dorongi.\ 

Dot.  :  Leopurd's-baiie,  a  genus  of  Composite 
plants.  beloiit;in^  to  the  suborder  Tulmlifione, 
sub-tribo  SL'rifirionCiB.  Two  species  oncur  in 
Britiiin  :  Dorontatm  Partl<ilianch'>s,  having  tlie 
radical  leaves  ovate-cordate,  and  the  lH-a<l9 
usually  3  to  5  ;  and  D.  platitagirmtrei.  with  the 
radical  leaves  ovate  and  the  liead  usually 
solitary.    Tiie  former  is  reputed  poisonous. 

•  dorp,  s.  [Low  Ger.  &  Uut.  d4yrp ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dorf:  \cA.  &  A.S.  thorp;  Sw.  &  Dan.  torp.] 
[TuoRPii.]    A  viliagi;. 

"  Being  from  Rmeau  flBhlng-dor/j  come  .  .  .  tobeone 
of  the  ^eate^t  marts  ill  Europe."— iTouwil;  Lett.  I.  L  7. 

dorr,  s.     [Dor,  s.] 

•dorr,  v.f.    [Dor,  v.) 

1.  To  deafen  or  stupefy  with  noise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  deceive. 
dorr-beetle,  s.    [Dor-beetlk.J 
dorr-hawk,  s.    [Dor-hawk.] 

•  dor-rer,  s.    [Dor,  s.]    A  drone. 

"  There  !■  a  great  nuinher  of  gentlemen  wolcb  can- 
not l>e  onteut  to  live  idle  themselves,  like  tiorreri.  of 
that  which  others  have  laboured  foT."—Jiobinaon  :  TV. 
o/Sir  T.  More't  Utopia  (15511.  B.  1. 

tdor'-Bad,  O'lv.  [Lat  dors^^um)  =  the  back, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  sutT,  -ad.]  Towards  the  back 
(Owj':n..)    [Doosal] 

dor'-sal,  a.  &.  3.    [Low  Lat.  dorsalis,  from  Lat. 

dorsum  —  the  back.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back. 

2.  Bot.  :  Belonging  to  the  back.  Tlie  dorsal 
pai t  of  the  carjiel  eonespouda  to  the  external 
face  of  the  main  vein  of  the  carpellary  leaf, 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  dorsal  flu. 

■'  The  first  dorsal  Is  black.*— Pennant. 

dorsal-sutnre,  «. 

Mot.  :  A  suture  which  faces  the  perianth  of 
a  flower,  as  opposed  to  the  ventral  suture 
which  faces  its  centre. 

dorsal-vertebras,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Tlie  vertet.ra;  situated  between  tire 
cervical  and  lumbar  vertebrae. 

dorsal-vessel,  s. 

Entom :  In  insects,  a  long  blood-vessel  or 
heart  lying  along  the  back  of  the  insect, 
through  which  the  nutritive  fluid  circulates. 

•  dorse  (l).s.  [O.  Ft.  dors,  dorseUt ;  Low  Lat. 
dorsaU  =  tapestry,  from  Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  from  its  being  hung  at  the  back  of  the 
altar,  &c.]    [Dosel,  Dosser.] 

1.  Tapestry  or  a  cloth  of  state  hung  behind 
the  throne  of  a  sovereign  prince  ;  a  canopy. 

"  Iinpritnls.  a  dorse  and  redorse  of  crymsyn  velveL" 
—  Will  of  Sir  R.  Sutton,  /.i/e  by  Vhurton.  p.  521. 

2.  A  back  of  a  book. 

"A  very  choice  library  of  Ix>ok8.  all  richly  bound 
With  gilt  donet.'— Wood  :  Athena  Oxon. ;  E.  Bi/uhe. 

dorse  (2).  s.  [Scand.  torsk  =  a  codfish.]  A 
young  codfish,  fornierly  described  as  a  separate 
species. 

dor'-sel,  5.  [Low  Lat.  dorsak,  from  Lat. 
dorsum  —  the  back.]    [Doese  (1),  DodSER.] 

1.  A  pannier  ;  a  basket  or  bag.  one  of  which 
hangs  on  eitlier  side  a  beast  of  burthen,  for 
the  reception  of  things  of  small  bulk. 

2.  A  ki:  J  of  woollen  stuff,  used  for  hang- 
ings, cuKains.  &c. 

3.  A  canopy  or  screen  of  tapestry  at  the 
back  of  a  throne  or  altar. 

4.  Tapestry  or  wall  haneings  round  the  sides 
of  the  chancel  of  a  church  ;  a  doseL 

5.  A  cover  for  a  chair-back, 

•  dor'-ser,  '  dor-cer,  s.  [Connected  with 
dorsel  (q.v. ).]    A  panuier,  a  basket. 

_,.,       __  "I  may  meet  her 

Riding  from  market  one  dav.   twlxt  her  dortrrt.' 

lieaum.  &  fleU  :  LittU  Thief.  L  I.        | 


dor-si-br&h-chl-a'-t^, ».  pi.  [Lat.  dormm= 
the  back  ;  braiicKut:,  Gr.  ^payx^a.  (hravgchia) 
=gills,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zoul :  In  Cuvier's  classification  the  second 
order  of  Anneiid''s,  distingaished  by  having 
external  gills  attached  to  the  back.  Thoy  are 
now  termed  P<»lycha;ta. 

dor-si-br^n'-chi-ate,  a.     [Dorsibranchi- 

ATA] 

Zool. :  Having  external  gills  attached  to  the 
back  ;  applied  to  certain  Annelides  and  Mol- 
luscs. Notobranchiatc  ia  more  correctly  em- 
ployed. 

dor-8ir-erH>UB,  a.  [Lat.  dor»vm=the  back, 
and/ero  =  to  bear.] 

Hot. :  Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back  ;  a]iplied 
to  cerUin  ferns  which  have  tlie  theca;  on  the 
back  of  the  frond. 

dor* -si-fixed,  a.    [Lat.  dorsum  =  the  back, 

and  Eng.  fixed.] 

hot.  {Of  an  anther):  Attanhed  by  the  back  to 
the  hlaiiient ;  adnat*.  Examples:  the  onion, 
the  myrtle.    {A.  W.  Bennett.) 

dor-si-lum'-bar,  a,  [X-at.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng.'/HmMr  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  loins  and  to  the 
back.    There  is  a  dorsilumbar  nerve.  {Qwiin.) 

dor-sip' -^rofis,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  pario  =  to  bring  forth.] 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Dorsiferous  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  Hatching  young  on  the  bock,  as 

the  Surinam  toad. 

dor  si-spin' -al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the  back, 
and  Eng.  spitwl  (q.v.),]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  back  and  the  sjiine. 

dorsispinal-veins,  s.  pi 

Anat.:  Veins  forming  a  kind  of  network 
round  the  spinous,  transverse,  and  articular 
processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebrae. 

dor-SO-cer'-vic-al,  a.  [Lat.  rlorswm. -^  the 
back,  and  Enrr.  cenrical  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

dorsocervical-regiosi,  s. 

Anat. :  That  part  of  the  body  situated  about 
the  neck  and  the  spine. 

dor-sd-in-tes'-tl-nal.  a.    [Lat.  dorsum  = 
the  back,  and  Eng.  intestinal  (q.v.),] 
A  uat. :  Situated  on  the  dprsal  aspect  of  the 

intestines.    {Owen.} 

dor -s6-l&,t'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back,  and  Eng,  lateral  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  side  and  with 
the  back.  There  is  a  dorso-lateral  muscle. 
(Quain.) 

"  dor-sour,  •  dor-snr,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dorsa- 
riuin.]  [Dorse,  Dorser.]  A  hanging  of 
tapestry  or  other   rich  cloth,;    a  canopy,  a 

dosel. 

"  A  fronntell  ot  ane  alter  of  clothe  of  gold,  a  <loriour 
of  clothe  of  gold,  a  Iyer  of  velvet,  a  cuscning  of  velvet, 
a  clialace.  two  crewettia  of  silver,  a  silver  bell,  aud 
twa  bukes."— /mrenrort««  (A,  1516f,  p.  sa 

dor-Ste'-ni-a,  5.  [Named  after  Dr.  T.  Dorsten, 

a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceae.  The  receptacle  is 
slightly  concave  and  broad,  bearing  numerous 
naked  flowers.  D.  contrayerva^  D.  Houstoni, 
and  D.  brasiliejisis  furnish  the  contrayerva 
root  of  commerce.  They  are  natives  of  tropical 
America. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  rhizome  is  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant, tonic,  and  diaphoretic.    [Coktrayerva.] 

dor'-suin,  s.    [Lat.  ~  the  back.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ridge  of  a  hill. 
"  A  similar  ridge  which  .  .  ,  suddenly  rises  Into  a 
massy  dorsum. "—r.  Warton:  ffitt.  of  Kiddington,  p.  69. 
IL   Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  back. 

2.  Bot. :  The  back,  the  part  of  the  carpel 
which  is  farthest  from  the  axis. 

3.  Vonrliol.:  The  upper  surface  of  the  body 
of  a  sliell,  when  laid  upon  its  aperture  or 
opening. 

"  dort,  s.  [Found  in  Mid.  Eng.  ;  remote  origia 
obscure.]  A  pet  or  sullen  humour.  (Com- 
monly used  in  the  plma!.) 


"  First  aud  fMr«moat.  Andrew,  that  l«(t  you  ta  tba 
dortt,  la  going  to  luarry  Nanny  Kemp,  aud  thtiy  are 
litteudiug  to  tak  up  a  jiublic-nuiUM.- ;  but,  suld  I  to 
Jeuuy  GalUraith.  Andreiiv  will  be  the  U^t  oiutoiuer 
hiULitV—l'etlicoal  Talet,  1.  2i6. 

If  To  take  the  dort^  ;  To  be  iu  a  pet,  or  dis- 
contented humour. 

'  1  hope  ye  gard  the  l^idy  tak  l/i«  dortt, 
For  Bio  rough  courtlug  I  Uae  never  aedn." 

Jioti :  ileltaorw,  p.  n. 

•  dort,  v.l.    [DoBT,  s.]    To  become  i>ettijjh. 

"  They  maim  be  toyed  wi'  and  Bi-orted, 
Or  else  yere  sore  to  find  them  d^yrttrd.' 

tikirr^fs ;  Pormt,  p.  SB. 

•  dort-^d,  •  dort -it,  a.  [Eng.  dort;  -ed,  -«.l 
Sulky,  sullen,  in  a  pet. 

"  But  yet  lie  cuudna^galn  her  heart, 
fibe  was  Kiie  vtra  dortit 

An' shy  that  night." 

Jiev.  J.  JfioA :  Poemt.  L  UL 

•  dor'-ter,  a.    [DoaTooB.] 

•dort'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dorty;  -ly.]  In  ft 
saucy,  pettish,  or  sullen  manner;  saucUy. 

'dort'-i-ness,*dort-y-nes,«.  [Eng.dorty; 
-7ULM.]  Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance,  inso- 
lence. 


"_The  dortynet  of  Achillea  ofsnrlng 
lu  bondjige  vnder  the  prouxle  Pirn; 
By  force  uuatenyt  tbraJdome  mony  ane  d 


Dougltu:   ytrffU.lA.^. 

•  dor' -tour,   '  dor-toure,    *  dor-towre, 

'dor-ture,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dortor;  Fr.  dortoir, 
from  Lat,  dormitorium,  from  dormito,  freq,  of 
dormio  — to  sleep.}  [Dormitory.]  A  bed- 
chamber, a  dormitory. 

"  And  them  pursued  Into  their  d/ntoura  sad. 
And  searched  all  their  eels  and  secrets  near.* 

Spertger:  F.q..\LxlL§L 
dort'-^,  a.    [Eng,  dort;  -y.] 

1.  Saucy,  nice. 

,  tho'  1 
An'  kick  your  place, 
Te'll  snap  yoor  fingers  poor  and  hearty 
Before  his  face." 

Hwrnt :  EameK  Cry  atid  Prayer, 

2.  Delicate,  tender,  hard  to  rear  or  cultivate. 
(Said  of  plants.) 

dor'-y  (1),  8.    [DoRES.] 

dor'-y  (2)  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Naut. :  A  small,  sliarp,  flat-bottomed  boat, 
with  very  sloping  sides,  extensively  employed 
in  the  British  tisheriea. 

dor-j^b'-or-a,  s.  [Gr.  Sopv^opo^  {dorupJtoros) 
=  bearing  a  spear  :  56pu  (doru)  =  a  spear,  and 
<f>op€u  {phoreo)  =  to  bear,  to  carry.] 

1.  Entom. :  A  genua  of  coleopterous  insects, 

[COLOaADO-BEETLE.] 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  A  genus  of  Atherospermaceae.  Dorypkora 
Sassafras  is  the  Sassafras  tree  of  New  Soatb 
Wales. 

(2)  A  genns  of  marine  Diatomaceae,  having 
valves  furnished  with  transverse  or  slightly 
radially-dotted  lines. 

dose,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  JSoo-i?  (dosis)  —  a  giving 
a  portion  given  ;  6i5cu>ii  (didomi)  =  to  give  ; 
Ital.  tiose.  dosa ;  Sp.  dosa,  dosis.  The  word  is 
explained  in  tiie  Glossary  to  Philemon  Hol- 
land's translation  of  Pliny's  Xat  Hist.  (a.d. 
1601),  as  if  then  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 

L  Lit. :  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is  taken, 
or  is  prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

"  In  a  vehement  p^n  of  the  head  he  prescribed  thv 
Inice  of  the  tbapsLa  in  warm  water,  without  meaCion- 
mg  the  dote." — ArbuihwiL 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  quantity  or  amount  of  anything  offered 
or  given. 

"  If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  in  power  and  place 
that  he  has  a  wit  and  miderstanding  above  all  the 
world.  I  dare  midertake  that,  as  fulsome  a  dote  as  yon 
give  hiqi.  he  shall  readily  talie  it  down." — .Sou/ft. 

2.  Anything  nauseous  or  unpleasant  which 
has  to  be  taken. 

3.  A  quantity  or  amount. 

"We  pity  or  langh  at  those  feituona  extravafant4, 
while  yet  ourselves  h.<ive  a  considerable  (2ok  of  wh« 
makes  them  so." — GlanvilL 

i.  As  much  as  falls  to  a  man's  lot ;  a  share. 

"  No  sooner  does  be  peep  into 
The  world,  but  lie  has  done  hlfl  doe; 
Marrie<l  his  [luuctual  dofe  of  wives, 
Is  c\jckulded,  and  breaks,  or  thrivea.' 

Butl^  :  Svdtbrat. 
dose,  v.t.    [Fr.  doser.]    [Dose,  s.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  give  a  dose  or  certain  amount  of 
medicine  to  ;  to  administer  doses  to. 

"  A  bold,  self-oTiin ioned  phvsici.in.  who  ehall  doie. 
and  bleed,  and  kill  him  gccundum  aHcn." —South. 


late,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  worlE,  whd,  son;  mute.  oub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;   try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 


dosed— dote 
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2.  Tu  proportion  a  medicine  according  to 
the  nature  ol'  tbe  disease  aud  the  sUite  of  the 
patient. 

"  Plaut:)  seldom  used  in  medicine,  being  esteemed 
polaunnua.  If  luitucUjiI,  and  exactly  dosed,  may  prove 
pawi'iiul  iiiediuliiea."~/'«Wi(ii/i ;  Ph]/aici>-2'lit:<jlii/i/. 

II.  FiytiratU'cly  : 

1.  To  administer  a  quantity  of  anything  to. 
"  He  had  well  dotted  his  weak  bead  with  wine.'— 

South  :  A'oT-mons,  vol.  1.,  Bcr.  ii. 

2.  To  administer  anything  nauseous  or  un- 
pleasant to. 

dosed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dose,  v.) 

•  dosein,  s.  &  a.    [DozuN.] 

dSs'-el,  dos'-seU,  '  dos'-er,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
dorsale,  dorMriiim.  fiuiu  Lat.  dorsum  =  the 
back  ;  Fr.  dorsier.]  [Duiue,  DoBbEB,  Dosseb.] 
*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Hangings  in  a  dining-hall 
behind  the  seats  of  the  guests.  The  lower 
part  of  all  ancient  halls  are  entirely  flat  and 
nndecorated,  as  it  was  the  custom  tu  decorate 
them  with  tapestry,  rloth  of  Arras,  or  needle- 
work ;  hence,  however  much  ornament  might 
be  lavished  on  windows,  nppcM-  walls,  aud 
roof,  five  feet  above  the  basement  was  reserved 
for  the  dorsarium. 

"  The  flotrrs  alle  "f  camacA." 

Poejnu/roni  I'orkmglon  MS.,  p.  4. 

2.  Eccles.:  Hangings  placed  at  the  back  of 
the  altar  as  a  decoration,  and  to  hide  the  bare 
wall.  The  dosels  used  iu  the  ancient  churches 
corresponded  in  colour  with  the  other  orna- 
ments of  the  altars,  and  were  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  festival.  At  funerals  it  is  customary, 
on  (he  Omtinent,  to  suspend  a  black  dosel 
with  a  large  cross  over  the  back  of  the  altar. 

dos'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  Si  s.    [Dose,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particijK  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst:  The  act  of  administering  doses 
to  a  person. 

•  dos-i-pere,  *  dos-y-per,  s.   [Douzepere.j 

•  dOS'-iSf  s.     [Cir.]    A  dose. 

•'  As  if  a  physiciftii  Bhould  prescribe  a  dosis  or  recipe 
to  hia  patient  of  8uch  siiniJles,  or  compounded ^meni- 
cines,  jt&  cannot  be  had  iu  tliia  part  of  the  world." — Dr. 
Jackson  :   iVorks  (1673),  iiL  517. 

Do8-ith'-e-an^,  s.  pi.  [Prom  their  founder, 
Dositlieus.     See  definition.] 

Church  Hist,  or  Hist,  of  Rellgioiis :  A  sect 
founded  by  Dositlieus,  whose  life  and  labours 
were  in  Samaria.  The  popular  belief  is  that 
he  was  the  first  Christian  "heretic."  Mosheim, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian  at  all,  but  a  false  Messiah,  who 
lived  at  or  about  the  time  of  our  Lord.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  very  rigid  iu  his  Sabba- 
tarianism. His  other  opinions  were  partly 
Samaritan,  partly  Sadduceau. 

•  doslc*  a.    [Dusk.] 

dos-oi'-O-ef,  3.  [Gr.  B6<Ti^  (dosis)  =  a  giving, 
a  portion  given,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course. ] 

M&L  :  A  treatise  on  doses  of  medicine  and 
their  administration. 

*d6'-SOine,  a.  [Eng.  do,  and  some.]  Pros- 
perous, well-to-do. 

%  Trench  (English  Past  and  Present,  p.  100) 
says  this  word  still  suivives  in  the  north. 

doss  (1),  s.  [Flem.  dns  =  dress,  array.]  Any 
ornamental  knot,  as  a  tuft  of  ribbands, 
flowers,  hair,  &c. 

doss  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sleep; 
a  bed.    (Slang.) 

doss-house,  s.  A  cheap  registered  lodg- 
ing-house. 

dSsS  (3),   3      [Icel.  dos  =  a  box.]     A  box  or 

pouch  .'"oi  holdin^^  tobacco. 

"  His  stick  aneath  hit)  oxter  ristet. 
As  fnie  the  doss  the  chew  lie  twlstet." 

tildrre/s     Poems,  p.  238. 

doss,  a.    [Doss  (1),  «.]    Neat,  spruce, 

doss  (1),  v.t.  [Doss  (1),  s-l  To  make  neat  or 
spruce  ;  to  deck  out. 

"  Cryand  at  doria,  Caritax  amore  DH, 
Breikles,  barefute,  and  itll  in  duds  op  dost. 

Redsquair .   Ercrifrctnt,  ii.  67.  st.  17. 

IT  (1)  To  doss  about :  To  go  about  any  busi- 
ness in  a  neat  and  exact  way,  and  in  the  proper 
season . 

(2)  To  doss  up :  To  trim ;  to  make  neat. 


doss  (2),  v.t.     [Cf.  Toss,  i'.\ 

1.  T'l  pay  down,  as  money. 

2.  I'o  toss  or  attack  with  the  horns, 
doss'-er  (I),  s.    [Doaa  (2),  s.]    One  who  fre- 
quents dnsa-hnuses. 

•  dos'-ser  (2),  s.    [Dorber.] 

*  dosser-headed,  a.  Literally  pannier- 
headed,  i.e.,  emptydieaded,  foolish. 

"  I  will  not  .  .  .  lit'  nice  in  revealing  my  youthful 
nmourettM,  In  regard  I  lin-t  you  itre  not  dos-ter-h^nd^ 
Ilka  (Hveri  otiiera,  and  I  kn'iw  "tifl  a  glory  for  me 
tu  have  followed  Ilie  lufltliict  ol  mother  URture."— 
C'l/miuat  HUtoi-y  of  Francion  (1655J. 

dos'-Sie,  n.  &  s.     [Dofls,  a.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Neat,  spruce,  active. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  neat,  small,  well-dressed 
person. 

dds'-sil,  *dos-ele.  'dos-fille,  *dos-eil, 
*  dos-U,    •  dos-ylle,  ^.     [o.   Fr.    dos<!, 

douzil,  from  Low  Lat.  ducillus,  dnciciiUts, 
duciolu3,  from  duco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

»  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spigot,  a  plug,  a  stopper. 

"  Hii  caste  awei  the  dogils.  that  win  om  abroad." 

Robert  of  Qlouccater,  p.  642. 

IL  Techniadly : 

1.  Print.  :  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the 
face  of  a  copper-plate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the 
engraved  lines. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  small  roll  or  pledget  of  lint  of 
a  cylindri(^al  or  ovoid  form,  to  keep  open  a 
wound.    A  tent. 

"  Her  complaints  put  me  upon  dressing  with  such 
medicuuentfl  as  baailicon,  with  prwcipitat*:,  up.'n  a 
dossil." —  Wiiaman. 

dost,  V.  [Do.]  The  second  person  singular 
of  the  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  do 
(q.v.). 

"  Why  do8f  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Againat  tliese  wondrous  sovereigns  of  the  world?" 
Addison:  Cato,  i.  L 

dot  (1),  s.    [Dut.  dot=*'  a  little  bundle  of  spoiled 
wool,  thread,  silk,  or  such-like,  which  is  good 
for    nothing"  (Skcat).] 
I.  Ordiiiartf  lAingiuige: 

1.  A  little  mark,  speck,  or  point  made  with 
a  pen  or  pointed  instrument. 

2.  A  diminutive  child- 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  point  added  to  a  note,  or  rest,  which 
lengthens  its  value  by  one-half,  e.g.,  o  .  is 
equal  to  P  P  P  ;  r  ■  is  equal  to  i  -i  i  Wlien 
a  second  dot  follows  the  first  (when  the  note 
or  rest  is  doubly  dotted),  the  second  dot  adds 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  previous  dot,  e.g., 
o  . .  is  equal  to  o  p  ^  ;  (-  •  •  is  equal  to  r  -|  q 

A  dot  was  called  the  point  of  addition  (punc- 
tus),  hence  a  dotted  note  was  called  formerly 
a  pricked  note;  this  expression  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  connected  with  prick-song,  which 
signifies  written  music,  aa  opposed  to  music 
sung  by  ear. 

(2)  When  placed  over  a  note,  the  dot  is  a 
direction  that  the  note  is  to  be  played  or  sung 
sIXLccato. 

(3)  When  two  or  four  dots  are  placed  in  the 
spaces  of  the  stave,  on  either  side  of  a  double 
bar,  they  are  a  direction  to  repeat  so  much  of 
the  luusic  as  is  enclosed  between  them. 

(4)  When  placed  under  a  slur,  dots  are  a 
direction  to  i)lay  spiccato,  that  is,  in  violin 
playing,  played  by  the  same  bow,  but  the  bow 
must  reniaiu  stationary  between  each  sound. 
From  violin  music  the  term  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  pianoforte,  and  sometimes 
for  the  voice. 

(5)  A  system  of  tiblature  for  wind  instru- 
ments;  the  Dot  system.     [Tablature.] 

(6)  Dots  were  formerly  placed  over  a  note  to 
show  its  subdivision  into  lesser  repeated  notes, 

p-3-   P  would  be  equal  to  P  ^  P  P    (Stainer 

£  Barrett.)  "^"^ 

(7)  Besides  the  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
sign  of  auL^'mentntion  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  staccato,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
staccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked, 
and  as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be 
extremely  short. 

(8)  Dots  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a 
passage  or  section.     (Groi^e.) 


2.  (PI.)  Plastering  :  Nads  driven  into  a  wall 
to  a  certain  depth,  so  that  tluir  piotrudiuK 
heads  form  a  gauge  of  depth  in  la>  ing  on  a  coai 
of  plaslcr. 

3.  Needlework:  An  embroidtwy  stitch  used 
in  all  kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  known  aa 
Point  do  puis  and  Point  dor. 

dot-maker,  s.  One  whu  makes  or  marks 
with  dots. 

■•Aitor  our  dot-makers  are  forgott«n."*— fi«am«(. 
Camp.  Oram  of  Aryan  Lang,  of  /ndut  (1871),  voL  L 
(lutrt-d.J.  p.  72. 

•  dot  (2).  5.  (Ft.,  from  Lat.  dos  (genit.  dUis), 
Irnni  do  =  to  give.]  A  woman's  dowry;  the 
fortune  wliich  a  woman  brings  to  her  husband 
on  marriage.    (Avicrican.) 

dot,  v.t.  &  t.    [Dot,  «.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  mark  with  dots. 

2.  To  form  of  dots. 

"  Iu  other  parte  of  the  chart  distinguished  by  k 
dotted  line."— Cook:   Voyages,  vol.  it.,  bk.  li.,  ch.  viL 

3.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  little  detached 
objects,  which  in  the  distance  appear  like  dots. 

"  Rich  com  laud  and  meadow,  iutL-rsected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  vUlaaea  and  pleaauit 
country  Beats," — ilacaulay :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ilL 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  or  form  dots  or  spots. 
dot' -age,  s.     [Eng.  dot{e) ;  -age.] 

1.  A  state  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  mind 
or  understanding,  particularly  that  arising 
from  old  age. 

"  Whatever  the  courtiera  may  Bay,  I  am  i>. .  yet  mk 
Into  dora<je."~-U(ic<i.utay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iT. 

2.  Excessive  and  foolish  fondness. 

"Thi»  dotage  ol  our  generala." 

Shakesjj. :  A  ntony  &  Cleopatra,  V.  \. 

"dot'-al,  a.  [Lat.  dotalis,  from  dos  (genit. 
dolhY—a.  dowry;  Fr.  dotal.]  Of  or  jiertain- 
ing  to  the  dowry  or  portion  of  a  woman  ;  con- 
stituting or  comprised  in  a  dowry. 

"Sliall  I,  of  oue  poorrf-JfaZ  towu  posaest. 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  couiitrj'  wa«t«. 
An  exiled  i>riuce,  aud  ou  a  sLaUiiit'  tLruuej 
Or  riak  my  patrons  Bubjects,  or  my  own ?  ' 

Garth  :  Void;  Metamor/zhmcs  XIT. 

•dot'-ant,  s.     [Eng.  dot(e) ;  -ant.]      A  dotard. 
"  Such  a  decayed  dotant:'—Shake»p. :  Coriol..  v.  3. 

dot'-ard,  a  &  a.  [Eng.  dot(e),  and  Fr.  suff.  ard.) 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  whose  intellect  has  become  impaired 
by  age  ;  one  who  is  in  his  second  childhood- 

•'  Draw,  dotard  I  around  tby  old  wavering  sight 
This  mantle,  to  cover  tlie  pliftntniiiB  of  uigbt." 

Campbell  :  Lochiel's  Warning. 

*2.  One  who  is  foolishly  and  excessively 
fond. 

3.  An  old,  decaying  tree.  (Bacon:  Nat.HUt,) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Doting  imbecile.  (Tennyson:  Ancient 
Sage. 

2.  Cut  down  to  the  stump ;  decayed,  as  a 
tree. 

•■  With  thebark  they  make  tenta.  and  the  dotard  tree* 
serve  for  firing."— i/oufeH;  FatniUar  LetUrs  \,l^^). 

*  do'-tard-ljr,  a.     [Eng.  dotard  ;  -ly.]    Like  a 

dotard  ;  weak,  silly,  foolish. 

"  Tliat  Buult  and  aottiali.  that  dul!  and  dotirdtg  rin 
of  idolatry."— J/ore  .■  Antidote  against  Id^laCrj/. 

*ddt'-a-ry,  'dot-a-rie,  s.  [Dote,  v.\  Th» 
act  of  doating. 

"  And  apenjen  day  and  night  in  dotarU.' 

Drayton  :  Shepherds  Garland  (ISIttJ. 

*  do'-tat,  a.  [Lat.  dotatus,  pa.  par.  of  doto  ^ 
to  endow.]    Endowed. 

'■  Aue  maiat  excellent  pereon  dotat  with  Bindry  vir- 
tewiB  and  hie  prerogatiuia."— BeHendt^e--  Chromci4, 
fol.    iSii. 

*  do-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  dotatio,  from  dotatus, 
pa.  par.  of  doto  =  to  endow,  to  give  a  dowry 
to  ;  dos  (genit.  dotis)  =  a  dowry.]  The  act  of 
endowing  with  or  giving  a  dowry  or  portion 
to  ;  endowment. 

"They  require  and  take  their  fonndationa.  ordinm- 
tions,  dotations,  charities,  accounts,  i.e.' —  Strype : 
Life  of  Parker  (an.  1561). 

dotch'-in,  s.  [Chinese.]  The  Chinese  steel- 
yard. In  Hong  Kong,  and  other  ports  where 
Europeans  trade,  the  beams  are  doubly  gradu- 
ated  with  circles  of  brass  pins  to  mark  British 
and  Chinese  weights.   (Knight.) 

dote,  *  doat,  *  dot-ie,  *  dot-on,  r.i.  [O. 
Dut.  dotv'i  =  to  dote  ;  Dut.  didtm  =  to  take 
a  nap  ;  dvt  =  a  nap,  dot-ige  ;  Icel.  dotta  =  U> 
nod  %vith  sleep  ;  Fr.  radoter ;  O.  Fr.  redoter. 

(Skeat.)'] 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  i6^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tions.  -sious.  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bol,  d^l. 
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dote— double 


1.  To  have  the  intellect  iuipairod  by  age ; 
to  bn  silly,  iooliah,  or  woak  in  intellect ;  to  be 
delirious. 

■  2.  To  lose  one's  wits. 

"  He  begau  to  Uutur  and  dotf." 

A  ooivynu  of  Kina  A  rthur.  at  xrl. 

3.  To  be  fond  or  to  love  to  excess  orextra- 
vagant!e  ;  to  be  fooliably  in  love. 

"WhoUotet.  yet  doubts;  Biisi>ccta.  yetatrrtugly  loveal" 
ShuJtttp.  :  OtheUo.  ill   3. 

4.  It  is  followed  by  on  or  upoii,  before  the 
object  of  aftectiou. 

"  You  are  three 
That  Rome  should  Uote  on." 
„  Shakeip.  :  Coriolanut,  IL  1. 

•  6.  To  dt'cviy. 

"Theu  betftlen  could  uot  live 
Upon  the  hijiiy  twea, 
But  they  tiio  drouett  would  drive 
Unto  the  dolled  trees." 
Priur  Bacoii :  Urazen  Ueadi  I'rophetie  |10m). 

"dote  (I),  s.     [Fr.  dot.  from  \^i.  dos  (genit. 
dotU)  =  a  dowry,  an  endowment.] 

1.  A  dowry,  an  endowment,  a  marriage  por- 
tion. 

2.  Natural  qiialiflcatlous,  gifta,  or  endow- 
ments. 

"  I  iiiuae  a  mUtress  can  be  silout  to  the  dot«i  of  Buch 
ft  servant,"—  0.  Jotuon  :  Epicaine,  11.  3, 

•  dote  (2),  s.    [Dote,  v.] 

1.  A  dotard  ;  a  silly,  stupid  fellow. 

"  Ich  holde  hlue  for  doti-  that  B^yth  all  hia  wlUe." 
OUi.  Eng.  MitctUantj,  p.  1^8. 

2.  A  stixte  of  stupor. 

"Then  after  aa  In  a  dote  he  hath  tottered  some  ipace 
about,  at  hiat  hee  falleth  dowue  to  doat,"— ^  Houd  ■ 
Uiat  Battell.  ji.  &2j. 

•dof-edd).  "dot-ede»a.   (Dote,  s.]    Given 
by  way  of  donatnni. 

•  dot'-ed  (2),  •  dot-ede,  «.    [Dote,  v.] 

1.  Silly,  stupid,  fnuli.sh,  imbecile. 
"Whose  aviiselesM  speech  and  doted  igiionnce, 

Wheiiaa  the  prince  Iiad  noted  well.^' 
-     _  ,  Spenter  :  F.  q.,  I.  viU.  34. 

2.  Decayed,  rotten. 

"  Such  an  old  oak.  though  now  It  be  dotad.  wUl  not 
be  struck,  down  at  one  blow."— //owjon  .  Strmom.  p,  aa 

•  do'te-head,  s.    [Eng.  dotty  and  Kmd  (q.v.).] 
A  dotard,  a  doter. 

"  The  dotchead  was  beside  himselfe  and  whole  out  of 
hiB  myniX^.'—Tyndale  :   Workes.  p.  350. 

♦dot'-el.  *  dot-tel,  a.  &  5.     [Dote,  r.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Doting,  foolish,  silly. 

•■  ftottfl.  Detirut."  —  Itvim :  Stanipulut  Vocabu- 
loru  m. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  dotard. 

"  Themie  the  dotel  on  dece  drank  that  he  myght  " 
Early  Eng.  AUU.  Pociiu  ;  Cleanness,  1,517. 

dot'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dot{e);  er.] 

1.  One  whose  intellect  is  impaired  by  age; 
a  dotard. 

"  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb 
doter  with  a  pipe,  or  a  blind  man  with  a  lookinc- 
glass?  '—nurton:  Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

2.  One  who  is  fondly,  weakly,  and  exces- 
sively in  love. 

"  It  inournp.  that  paiuttng.  and  usnrplQg  hair, 
ShouJd  ravish  doterg  with  a  false  asitect," 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

*d6t'-€r,  *  dot-ur,  v.i.     [A  frequent,  from 
dote,  V.  (q.v.).]    To  totter. 

"  The  duk  dotered  to  the  ground  " 

liegreBant,  1.109 

*  dotes,  s-  pi.     [Dote  (l),  s.]    Natural  gifts  or 
endowments. 

•'Sing  then,  and  shew  these  goodly  dofw  in  thea" 
R.  B. :  Conlinuufion  of  Sidnei/'t  Arcadia,  p.  616. 

doth,  V.    [Do,  71.]    Third  person  singular  pres. 
indicative  of  the  verb  to  do. 

doth'-er,  s.    [Doter.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  genus  Cuscuta,  (2)  SpergnUi 
arvensis,  (3)  Vicia  hirsuta. 

dSth'-er-ing,  a.    [Doter.)    Trembling. 

dothering-Toms.    The   quaking   grass 

Brizii  inedia. 

do-thid'-e-a.    s.      [Gr.    BoBiijv  (dothien)  —  a 
small  abscess,  and  el5o?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sphseriacei  (Ascomycetoiis 
Fungi),  often  growing  upon  leaves.  They  are 
distinguished  from  Spba;iia  and  the  more 
closely  allied  genera  by  the  asci  being  con- 
tained in  cavities  in  the  stroma,  without  any 
distinct  perithecinm.  Numerous  species  are 
described  as  British,  but  the  whole  genus  re- 
quires further  study.     (Grijith  £  Hcnfrey,) 


•  doth-lr-lle,  a.     [Dauohtkrlv.J     What  be- 
luiig.i  to  a  daugliter. 

'■The  said  gudU  war  froliegevlu  4  delluerlt  by  him 
to  his  aaid  dothlt  for  dothlrUe  kiiiduvas  and  lufreut  he 
.  ,  .  !''r.bodeiiueraucoof  anodrink  of  belr  twhlrbe 
htr  said  tB4XvT.''—Aberd.  iiey.  A.  (16UJ),  v.  le. 

ddt'-j[ng»     "  doat'-ing,   pr.  par.,  a„  k  g 

[Ihnv.,  v.\ 

A,  &i  B.  A$  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  or 
acting  as  a  dotard,  or  aa  one  fondly  and  weakly 
In  love. 


ddt'-ing-lSr»  adv.     [Eng.  doting  ;  -ly.^ 

1,  111  a  foolish,  silly,  or  imbecile  manner ; 
like  a  dotaid. 

"  liotinaly  fumbUng  alKiut  the  aanie  phUonophy  "— 
Cttdworth:  MoralUy.hV.  U.,  ch.  vl 

2.  With  excessive,  foolisli,  or  weak  fond- 
ness. 

"That  he.  to  wedlock  dotinglu  betrayed, 
Bhould  hoi>e  in  this  lewd  town  to  tlnd  a  maid  I " 
Drydeii:  Juvenal,  eat.  vi 

*d6t'-ish,a.      [Eng.   dot(e);   -ish.]      Doting, 
foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"The  jioiils  dotish  dtsputers  .  .  .  were  with  ihaine 
oonMtrained  t^t  give  place  to  the  lerned  men.'— ^oye  : 
Exj'itsition  nf  Daniel,  c  xi. 

*  dOt'-IUn,  S.      [DODKIN.] 

dot-less,  a.     [Eng.  dot ;  -less.]     Free  from  or 
without  dnts  or  specks. 

■•Shrubs  with  oppi-site,  dcctduous.  exatipulate,  dot- 
less  \ii&\eiii."—l{al/our  :  Outlines  of  Botany,  p,  432, 

*  ddt'~tar,  ■  dot'-ter,  v.i.    [Doter,  v.] 

1.  To  become  stujiid, 

2.  To  roam  about  with  an  appearance  of 
stupor  or  fatuity. 

*  dot'-tard,  a.  &  s.    [Dotard,  a.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Kept  low  by  cutting  ;  stumpy, 
stunted. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  tree  kept  low  by  cutting  ; 
a  stumpy  or  stunted  tree. 

"  For  great  trees,  we  see  almost  all  overgrown  trees 
in  churchyards,  or  near  ancient  buildings,  and  the 
like,  lue  uoliiirda  and  doClardt,  and  not  tr^  at  their 
full  hviyUt."— Bacon. 

dot-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Dot,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  In  senses  corresponding  t*) 
those  of  the  verb. 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Marked  with  dots  or  specks. 

"  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  usually  opposite  and  dottifd 
leaves."— BuVour.-  oullines  of  Botany,  p.  432. 

2.  Formed  by  means  of  dots :  as,  a  dotted 
liue. 

3.  Diversified  with  small  detached  objects 
resembling  dots  or  specks. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  A/ii5ic:  Followed  by  a  dot.  [Dot,  s.  ILL] 

2.  Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  fibre  is  so 
broken  up  as  to  leave  small  isolated  portions 
adhering  to  the  membrane.    {Balfour.) 

dotted  stitcli,  5. 

Needlework:  The  same  as  Dot,  s.  II.  3. 

*  dot-tel,  a.  &  s.     [DoTEL.] 

dot'-ter-el,  dot'-trel,  5.  [From  the  Eng. 
dote,  v.,  from  the  assumed  stupidity  of  the 
bird  ;  it  being  said  to  be  so  foolishly  fond  of 
imitation,  that  it  suffers  itself  to  be  caught 
while  intent  upon  mimicking  the  gestures  of 
the  fowler.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit,  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig, :  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dupe,  a  gull. 

"  Our  dotterel  then  is  caught" 

"  He  IS,  and  iuat 
Aa  dotterels  use  to  be  :  the  lady  first 
Advanced  toward  him,  stretched  forth  her  wing, 

an-l  he 
Met  her  with  all  expressions."  Old  Couple,  lii. 

II.  Ormtk. :  Cluiradrius  morxJiei^^w.aspecies 
of  plover.  It  breeds  in  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  visits  more  southern 
latitudes  during  the  winter. 

"The  dotterel,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish. 
Whose  taking  makes  such  spcrt,  aa  no  man  more  can 

wish. 
For  aa  you  creep,  or  cowr,  or  lie.  or  stoop,  or  go, 
So,  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  do, 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  never  mark  tbo  net. 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  have  set  * 
Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  25. 


ddt  -ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dot,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  7T.  par.  &  particip,  adj.  :  (8m 
the  verb). 
C.  As  aubstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  marking  or  form- 
ing with  dots  or  little  spots. 

2.  Kngr.  :  A  form  of  engraving  in  which 
geograj-hical  divisions  on  maps  are  shown  by 
inten-upted  lines  or  series  of  dots.  Done  by 
a  roulette. 

dottlng-pen,  s.  A  pen  having  a  roulette 
which  makes  dots  or  detached  marks  on  the 
I)aper  over  which  it  is  drawn.   [Roulette.] 

*  dot'-ti  p6l, '  dot-ty  pol,  s.  [Dodi>ipol.1 
A  blockhead,  a  numskull. 

■"fy.  fiottyiiols.  with  youre  Ixwkea, 
Go  kafet  thaym  in  the  brook  ys." 

Toufnrley  Mysteries,  p.  Itf. 

dot-tie  (1),  s,     [Eng.  dot  -  dim.  suff.  ■le.\ 

1.  A  little  particle. 

2.  Tlie  refuse  of  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 

"  Scrape  of  half  .emoked  tobacco,  pipe^officf  be  ealiad 
them.  —C.  hingsley  :  Alton  Locke.  chTvl. 

*  dof-Ue  (2>.  s.     [DosiL-l    A  stopper. 

«  V  P"i.ftcork  uT  dottle  In  the  upper  end."— JToxw*!!  ; 
nelect  Transactions,  p.  2M. 

dot-tie,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  doU,  v.]  To  be  in 
a  state  of  dotage ;  to  move  in  a  hobblina 
manner. 

ddt'-tle,  a.  (Dottle,  v.]  In  a  state  of  dotage 
or  stupor ;  doting. 

'•  Hoot,  ye  dottle  man.'  Bt  EoMeen.  UL  ISL 

*  do^-a'-ni-er  (r  silent),  •  doii-a-neer'  <. 

[Fr.  douanier.l     An  officer  of  tlie  cust^^ms.  * 
'■  The  entrance  ia  guarded  by  certain  vigilant  dr*- 

la.  called   douaneers,   who   ".""-».)-j  —   *— 

■Gray :  Lett,  to  H'est. 


1..D  KIK.IJUHX  13  guaraea   ny  certain  vigilant 

fona.  called   douaneers.   who   mmnbled  oa  tor  i 
jme." (»■"'■■'  '  '-"  *'■  "■' — • 


Don' -ay,    Dou'-al,    s.      [Pr.   Douai,  from 
Duiicum,  the  old  Roujaii  name.] 

Geog. ;  An  ancient  French  town,  50'  21' 
N.  lat.  anil  S'  6'  E.  long. ;  108  miles  N.  by  B. 
from  Pans.  Douai  is  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, anil  possesses  a  good  public  library,  con- 
taining upwards  of  30,000  volumes. 

Donay  Bible,  s. 

Scrip. :  The  English  version  of  the  Bible 
executed  by  the  students  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Douay,  under  the  auspices 
of  Cardinal  Allen,  the  founder  of  that  seat  of 
education.  The  work  was  published  at  Douay 
in  1609,  about  two  years  before  the  appear- 
ance of  King  James's  authorized  Protestant 
Bible,  which  was  issued,  as  is  well  known,  in 
1611.  The  Douay  version  contains  the  Old 
Testament  only,  a  translation  of  the  New 
having  been  sent  forth  from  the  press  at 
Rheims  as  early  as  a.d.  1682.  The  Douay 
version  is  the  only  English  one  which  ha» 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Indepen- 
dently of  its  religious  uses,  it  possesses  interest 
for  philologists. 

donb,  s.    [DooB.] 

donb'~le  (le  as  el),  ♦  do-ble,  *du-ble,  a., 

aih:  &  s.  (O.  Ft.  dobk;  Fr.  double,  from  Lat. 
duplus  =  double,  lit.  twice-full :  du  =  duo  = 
two,  and  pins,  related  to  Lat.  pUnus  =  faiX; 
Sp.  dobk;  Ital.  doppio;  Port,  dobre,  debro,] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  pairs,  two  of  a  sort  or  in  a  set 
together ;  consisting  of  two  similar  or  corre- 
sponding parts  ;  twofold,  duplicate. 

■"  All  thiugs  are  double  one  agruDst  another,  and  b« 
bath  ujaUe  uottiing  imperfect."— .ficciuj.  .lii  at. 

(2)  Twice  as  much  or  as  great  ;  containing 
or  composed  of  the  same  quantity  or  amount 
doubled  or  repeated. 

"  It  waa  necessary  to  harass  them  with  double  dutT  * 
—MacauUiy  :  Sut.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

(3)  Twofold,  of  two  kinds. 

'•  Heaven  grrant  this  festival  may  prove  their  last  I 
Or.  if  they  still  must  live,  from  me  remove 
The  double  plague  of  luxury  and  love  : " 

Pope  :  hainer^t  Odt/ueu,  iv.  909-U 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Increased,  intensified. 

'■  When  the  hugh  stone  sunk  o'er  the  tomb 
The  night  returned  in  double  gloom." 

Seott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  itimtrel.  ii.  XI 

(2)  Treacherous,  deceitful,  double-faced, 
acting  two  parts. 

•■  They  were  not  ot double  heart"— I  CArtm.  xiL  8L 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;  go,  p5t. 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our.  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Sj^lan.    re,  toi  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•(3)  Having  twice  the  power  or  influence. 

"  The  lUAjs'iiideo  is  luucli  beluved, 
AnJ  hath  iu  liis  effect  iv  vulce  poteutlal. 
Ab  double  as  the  duke'o." 

Sh'iketp. :  Ottu'tto.  I.  3. 

•  (4)  Applied  to  capital  letters. 

"  Twa  doubU  letters,  T  and  L." 

lieattie:  Poem*. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Flowers  are  said  to  be  double  when 
the  stamens  become  more  or  less  petaloid,  as 
in  the  Rosaces  and  Malvacefe  ;  sonietiiiies  this 
results  from  the  transformation  of  stamens 
and  carpels,  as  in  the  Ranunculacere,  Ac.  The 
term  double  is  wrongly  applied  to  certain  of 
the  Conipositae,  as  the  Dahlia  for  example, 
because  the  change  caused  by  culture  is  not 
from  the  addition  of  new  petals,  or  from  the 
transformation  of  different  organs  into  petals, 
but  simply  from  tlie  amplifiration  of  the 
tubulous  corollas  or  florets,  which  increase 
themselves,  and  often  assume  new  colours. 
(Bal/mir.) 

Music:  The  notes  in  the  bass  octave  from 


are  often  spoken  of  by  organ- 


tmilUers  as  double  o,  doiible  f,  &c. 

B,  As  adv. :  Twice. 

*•  Then  I  waa  double  their  ago.  which  now  I  am  not." 
—Swift. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Twice  the  quantity,  amount,  value,  or 
•um  ;  twice  as  much. 

"  In  all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality  a>>ove 
mentioned,  I  do  not  find  that  any  week  the  plague  in- 
creased to  the  liouble  of  the  precedent  week  above  five 
times."— Or<miit.-  BUUof  Mortality. 

(2)  A  fold,  a  plait,  a  doubling. 

(3)  A  turn  in  running  to  escape  pursuit. 

"  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot  his  tioiibles 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doublfs." 
Shakesp.  :   Venu*  i  Adonit,  679-82. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift,  a  scheme. 

"  I  would  now  rij^i  up 
All  their  arch.villanies,  and  the\r  doitblet." 

Beaum.  A  Flft.:   Woman  t  Pritf,  Hi.  L 

(2)  Something  exactly  like  another ;  a 
counterpart,  a  counterfeit,  a  duplicate,  an 
exact  copy. 

*'  He  put  in  the  Marquis's  hand  a  double  of  the  late 
proclamation  from  England."— BftiWie;  Letters,  i.  174. 

<3)  The  apparition  of  a  living  person;  a 
TTTaith. 

•(4)  Strong  beer,  beer  of  twice  the  ordinary 
strength. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  feast  on  which  the  antiphons 
are  doubled,  that  is,  they  are  said  or  snng 
both  before  and  after  tlie  psalms,  canticles, 
Ac,  instead  of  a  part  only  being  said  at  the 
commencement  of  each.  The  term  seems  to 
be  often  but  erroneously  applied  to  feasts 
which  fall  on  a  day  already  appropriated,  a 
thing  which  is  of  constant  occurrence,  esp. 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

2.  Milit.  :  The  quickest  step  or  pace  in 
marching.  In  the  double  the  soldier  takes 
1G5  steps,  of  33  inches  each,  in  the  minute. 
[Double-quick.] 

3.  Music : 

(1)  An  old  term  for  a  variation.  In  some  of 
Handel's  harjisichord  lessons,  the  variations 
of  a  theme  are  marked  Double  1,  Double  2,  Ac. 
A  variation  on  a  dance  tune  is  also  called  a 
Double. 

(2)  The  repetition  of  words  in  singing  was 
also  called  the  "Doubles  or  ingcninations 
tliereof." 

(3)  An  artist  who  understudies  a  part  in  an 
opera  or  play,  that  is,  who  prepares  a  part 
on  the  chance  of  the  accidental  absence  of 
the  principal. 

(4)  That  which  is  an  octave  below  the  unison 
in  pitch,  i.e.,  double-bass,  an  instrument  whose 
sounds  are  an  octave  below  those  ol"  the  vio- 
loncello ;  double-bassoon,  an  instrument  simi- 
larly sounding  an  octave  below  the  bassoon  ; 
double-diapason,  an  organ  stop  of  16-feet 
jiitch. 

(5)  A  turn.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Print, :  Several  words,  a  line,  or  a  pas- 
hage  set  up  twice. 


5.  Build.:  The  smallest  size  of  roofingslates, 
measuring  tliirteen  inches  by  six  inches. 

6.  Cam]}an.  (Fl.):  The  name  given  by  change- 
ringers  to  clianges  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  iiairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.     {Grove.) 

7.  Faltric  {PI.) :  Thick,  narrow,  black  rib- 
bons, made  for  shoe-strings.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  entirely  of  silk,  but  are  mixed 
with  cotton,  and  are  done  u]i  in  rolls  of  thirty- 
six  yards  each,  four  to  the  gross.  The  widths 
are  known  as  twopenny,  threepenny,  six- 
penny and  eiglitpenny. 

8.  Basel-dl:   A  two-base  hit. 

doub-le  (le  as  el),  *  dob-e-lyn,   "dub- 

lyn,  *dub-We,*v.(.  &  i.     [Double,  a.] 

A,  Transiiii'e: 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  fold  down  or  over ;  to  lay  one  part  of 
a  thing  on  another. 

"  He  bought  her  sermons,  psalms,  and  gi-aces. 
Aud  dottbted  down  the  ueeful  pbices." 

Prior :  ffant  Carv»i. 

2.  To  increase  or  extend  to  twice  the  original 
size,  extent,  quality,  or  value. 

"This  was  only  the  value  of  the  silver;  there  was 
besides  a  tenth  part  of  that  number  of  talents  of  gold. 
which,  if  gold  was  reckoned  in  a  decuple  proportion, 
will  iust  double  the  sum."— .4  rbulhnot :  C'oina. 

3.  To  give  or  return  twice  the  quantity  or 
amount. 

"  Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  dovJtle 
imto  her  double  according  to  her  works:  in  the  cup 
which  she  hath  filled  fill  to  her  double."— flee,  xviii.  6. 

4.  To  be  double  or  twice  the  amount,  size, 
or  extent  of ;  to  contain  or  consist  of  twice  as 
much  or  as  many  ;  to  exceed  by  an  equal 
number,  amount,  or  quantity. 

"  Thus  reinforced  against  the  adverse  fleet. 
Still  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  tbe  way  ; 
With  the  first  blushes  of  the  morn  they  meet,_^ 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  newborn  day." 

Dryden:  Annul  MirabilU,  cx\x. 

5.  To  redouble,  to  repeat,  to  add  to  a  pre- 
ceding. 

"  He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow 
Like  lightning  fianied  their  fauchloos  to  and  fro." 
Dryden  :  Palamon  A  ArcUe,  ii.  242-44. 

6.  To  make  two  of  on'e. 

"  Hia  face  seems  twain,  eju:h  several  limb  Ifl  doubled." 
Shaki'sji. :  Venus  i  Adonis.  1.067 

*  7.  TomakeaduplicAteor  copyof;  tocojn'. 

"Some  of  the  advertisement  1  have  caused  do»''?e.* 
'-Baillie:  Leiten.  i.  174. 

8.  To  increase  by  adding  something  equally 
great  or  important. 

"  With  Joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he's  honourable. 
And.  doubling  that,  most  holy  " 

Shakr«i>.  :  Cymbetine.  iii.  4, 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Milit. :  To  unite  two  ranks  or  files  in  one. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  sail  round  or  by ;  to  pass 
round  a  headland. 

*■  We  closed  in  with  the  Barnevelts,  and  running 
past  Cape  Deceit,  with  it^  stony  peaks,  abont  three 
o'clock  doubled  tbe  weather-Vieateu  Cape  Horn."—  J)ar- 
tein :  i'oyage  round  the  World,  ch.  x.,  p.  211. 

B*  Intransitive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally: 

(1)  To  increase,  extend,  or  become  enlarged 
to  twice  the  original  size,  amount,  quantity, 
or  value  ;  to  become  twice  as  much  or  as 
great. 

'■'Tia  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within 
the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all 
casualtiea.    the  number   of    men    double."  —  Burnet: 

Theorif. 

(2)  To  enlarge  a  wager  or  stake  to  twice  the 
previous  sum  or  amount. 

"  Throw  Egypt's  by,  and  ofTer  in  the  stead, 
Offer— the  crown  on  Berenice's  head  ; 
I  am  resolved  to  double  till  I  win." 

Dryden  :  Tyrannic  Love,  ill.  1, 

(3)  To  turn  or  wind  to  escape  pursuit. 

(4)  To  play  two  parts  in  one  piece. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  use  tricks  or  artifices  ;  to 
scheme,  to  deceive. 

'■  What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrae 
If  you  De  found  to  double."  J.  JVebirer. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  To  march  or  advance  at  the  double. 
[Double,  s.  II.  2,] 

2.  Print.:  To  set  up  the  same  word  or  words 
a  second  time  unintentionally. 

11  (1)  To  double  back  :  To  turn  and  proceed  in 
an  opposite  direction. 

(2)  To  double  upon  : 

Mil. :  To  enclose  or  shut  in  between  two 
fires. 


(;j)  To  double  the  Mrs:  To  close  them,  u 
wiuk  wearisome  talk.    {Davies.) 

"This  that  I  tell  you  In  nithir  to  solace  your  earw 
with  pretie  conceits  after  n.  sort  of  long  M-hoht«tii;all 
preceptes  which  may  hupi^u  have  doubled  them."— 
Puttenftam:  English  Puttie,  bk.  ill.,  cIl  xxi\. 

^  Double  or  quits:  When  two  parties  toss  or 
play  for  a  stake  equivalent  to  all  that  ie  at  the 
time  owing  by  the  loser  t^j  the  winner,  so  that 
if  the  same  person  loses  again  he  has  to  jiay 
double  what  he  before  owed  ;  if  he  wins,  the 
two  parties  are  quits,  i.e.,  neither  pays  or 
receives. 

double-acting,  a. 

1.  Lit.:  Acting  or  exerting  power  in  two 
directions. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  same  as  Double-Dealino 
(q.v.). 

Double-acting  baling-press  :  One  which  haa 
two  boxes  in  which  the  tnalerial  is  com. 
pressed ;  sometimes  a  single  follower  acta 
ujHUi  them  alteniately,  in  other  cases  two 
fiiilowers  act  simultaneously. 

Douf)le-acting  engine:  An  engine  in  which 
both  motions  of  the  ]tiston  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  live  steam,  which  bears  u]>on  the 
faces  alternately.  In  contradistinction  to 
single-acting,  in  which  live  steam  is  only 
admitted  to  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  weight 
of  the  pump-rod  or  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere giving  the  return  motion.  This  form  of 
engine  was  invented  by  W.Ttt.  The  piston  of 
the  Newcomen  atmospheric  engine,  on  which 
Watt  was  improving,  was  raised  by  steam  at 
a  moderate  jiressure,  and  depressed  by  the 
pressure  <if  the  atmosphere  when  the  steam 
beneath  the  piston  was  condensed  by  a  water- 
jet.  Watt  added  the  separate  condenser,  air- 
pump,  and  steam-jacket  to  the  cylinder,  and 
then  sought  for  means  for  keeping  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  when 
tlie  piston  was  depressed.  He  added  the 
cylinder-cover,  adopted  the  stuffing-box  in- 
vented by  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  and  admitted 
steam  above  tlie  piston  to  occupy  the  space 
formerly  filled  with  air.  The  steam  retreated 
as  the  piston  rose,  and  was  afterwards  utilised 
beneath  the  piston.  Eventually  the  steam 
was  re.gularly  inducted  above  and  below  the 
piston  alternately,  iu  each  case  giving  a 
positive  jiressure  :  here  we  have  tbe  double- 
acting  engine. 

Double-acting  inclined  plane :  An  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  loaded  waggons,  as  they 
descend  by  their  weight,  pull  up  the  empty 
waggons  by  means  of  a  rope  passing  round  a 
pulley  or  drum  at  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane. 

Doubk-acting  pump:  A  pump  which  throws 
water  at  each  stroke  ;  contradistinguished 
from  the  ordinary  lift-pump,  in  wliich  the 
bucket  only  raises' water  at  the  up-stroke. 

double-action. 

Music :  In  a  pianoforte  movement,  an  ar- 
rangement of  a  jointed  upright  piece  at  the 
back  end  of  the  key,  used  to  lift  tlie  hammer 
in.stead  of  the  stiff  wire  or  lifter  of  the  single- 
action.  The  piece  is  called  a  hopper,  and 
engages  in  a  notch  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hainiiier  to  lift  it.  but,  escaping  or  hopping 
thtnfrom,  allows  the  hammer  to  fall  away  im- 
mediately from  the  string. 

double  avail  of  marriage,  s.  [Avail,] 

double  -backfall. 

Music :  An  ornament  in  old  music,  e.g. : 


iP^P 


(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

double-bank,  v.t. 

Naut.  ;  To  furnish  with  an  oar  pulled  by 
two  men. 
double-banked,  double-benched,  a. 

Naut.  :  AppHed  to  a  boat  which  has  two 
men  to  work  the  same  oar,  or  has  two  opposite 
oars  worked  by  rowers  on  the  same  bench. 

double-bar,  $. 

1.  Music  :  A  sign  formed  of  two  single  bart 
showing  (1)  the  end  of  a  piece,  (2)  the  end  of 
a  movement  of  a  work,  (3)  the  end  of  a 
portion  to  be  repeated,  (4)  the  commencement 
of  a  change  of  key,  (5)  the  commencement  of 
a  change  of  time,  (6)  the  end  of  a  line  of  words 
set  to  music,  as  in  a  hymn  tune.  [Bar.] 
{Stainer  £  Barrett.) 


hSil,  h6^;  poiit.  J^r^l;  cat,  i^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -t. 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^ 
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double 


2.  Needleti^ork :  A  stitch  used  in  the  makhig 
of  Mac  ram  e  Uce.     [Macbam^.] 

double -barrellod,  a. 

1.  Lit.  -C  <iun.  :  Having  a  pair  of  parallel 
baiTPls  on  the  same  Htot-k. 

2.  Fig.:  Producing  a  double  effect ;  eerving 
a  double  purpose. 

"TViIb  wtia  a  dmihfe-harrelled  comptlment.  It  Irn. 
piled  that  Mra  Wvller  t-ttA  a.  moht  nt(rHeal>le  reiUHla^ 
auil  iiho  tlmt  Mr.  Stlgt^lus  hail  n  cUiiiul  Mp^eAnuiuu. 
— Wf/.-^«»;  /Ww/c*.  cli.  xxvlL 

double  -bass,  or  baso,  a. 

Music:  Tlie  larji-'st  of  tho  8trlnp;ed  Instru- 
ments played  with  a  bow. 
Jts  invention  is  attributed 
to  Caspar  di  Balo.  1580.  It 
is  made  with  three  or  f<mr 
rtrings.  The  four-stniigod 
doubkvbatss  is  c<jinmon  in 
the  Uuited  States  and  iCnrope. 
The  strings  are  usually  tuTif4 
a  fourth  ajiart  to  the  fol- 
lowing notes  wlif-n  three 
strings  are  employed : 


with  the  addition  of  the 
lower  E  when  there  are  foin- 
BtringH.    (Staintr  dt  Barrett.) 

double -bassoon,  s. 

Mvsic:  The  deepest-toned 
Instrument  of  tlie  bassoon 
family;  also  called  Contra-  DOUbLE-BASfl. 
faRotto.  It  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  a  bassoon  as  the  donble-hass 
does  to  the  violoncello:  that  is  to  say.  its 
sounds  are  actually  an  o<tave  below  tliose 
written.  Its  poin]>ass  is  from  B  flat  below 
CCC  to  tenor  F,  Though  this  instrument  was 
formerly  used  in  military  bands,  and  was 
played  at  tlie  first  Handel  commemoration  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  had  gone  completely 
out  of  use  till  the  Handel  Festival  in  1S71. 
The  great  masters,  however,  have  written  for 
it  largely.  Haydn  gives  it  an  important  part 
in  several  of  bis  works,  as  do  also  Spohr, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  {Stainer  dt 
Barrett,  &o.) 

double -bead,  s. 

Join^nf :  Two  beads  placed  side  by  side  and 
separated  by  a  quirk.    [Moulding.] 

double-bearing,  a. 

Bot.  :  Producing  twice  in  one  season. 

double-beat, ;.  k  a. 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

Music :  An  ornament  of   old    music,  con- 
sisting of  a  beat  repeated.  (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  (See  the  compound). 
Donble-beat    mlpe :    A    valve    so    arranged 

that,  on  opening,  it  presents  two  outlets 
for  the  ^vater  ;  in  closing,  the  valve  drops 
upon  two  gnn-metal  rings,  fixed  in  the  seat, 
which  is  of  cast-iron ;  this  is  cast  with  a 
cylindrical  iioition,  which  serves  as  guide  to 
the  valve,  as  do  also  the  ribs.  A  cap  limits 
the  throw  of  the  valve.  The  double-beat 
valve  is  extensively  used  in  England  for  deep 
wells  and  for  high  lifts,  such  as  the  pumps  of 
mines  and  water-works.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  its  lower  edge  beats  upon  a  cir- 
cular seat  on  the  lowi-r  ring,  and  a  flange  on 
its  upper  edge  upon  a  ring  on  the  upper-plate 
of  the  valve-seat.    {KnigH.) 


*  double-beer, 

Strong  beer  or  ale. 


[Ft.    hierre   double.'] 


"  Hn^l  he  been  master  of  good  dfnihlg  be^r. 
My  life  for  his,  Johu  Dawson  bad  been  here." 

Ccfrbct:  On  the  Death  of  J.  Dawsoru 

Dovhlfi-donhJe-heer :  Strong  beer,  much 
stronger  than  the  double-beer. 

double -biting,  a.  Biting,  that  is  cutting, 
with  either  edge  ;  two-edged. 

"  Hia  douhle-biting  ax.  and  beamy  spear. 
Each  A  kingHpigruitlc  force  to  rear." 

Drijdi^n  :  P<ilamon  A  Arcite,  lii.  480.  481. 

double-bitted  axe,  s.  An  axe  ha\'ing 
two  opposite  bits  or  blades.  It  is  an  ancient 
form  of  battle-axe,  beini;  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  Fi-anks  in  the  time  of  Clotaire 
(seventh  centnry),  and  with  the  Danes  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great  (ninth  century')-  The 
double-bitted  axe  is  found  in  the  tumuli  and 
barrows  of  North  America.  It  is  in  three 
forms :  I,  with  a  circumferential  groove  for 


the  occupation  of  the  withe  or  sjilit  handle  to 
which  it  is  lastted  ;  (2)  with  an  eye  traversing 
tlie  head ;  (ii)  with  a  Bucket  fur  the  handle. 
iKniglU.) 

double-block,  s. 

Naut. :  A  block  with  two  sheaves,  which 
are  ordinarily  placed  on  tlie  same  piu,  but 
rotate  in  separate  mortises  in  the  Hheil.  Oth«r 
double-blocks  have  the  sheaves  arranged  one 
above  the  other.  ILon(j-ta.;klb  Block  ;  Shoe- 
block  ;  FiifOLE- BLOCK  ;  Sihter- block.] 

double-bodied   microscope,  s.     A 

miciosLO]ie  iuvcntfd  I'y  Nacliet,  to  enable 
several  observers  to  view  tlie  saTue  object 
simultaneously.  The  rays  from  the  objective 
are  divided  by  a  pi  ism ;  the  separated  rays 
received  by  two  other  prisms,  and  the 
respective  jtcncils  directed  through  the  re- 
spective bodies  of  the  instrument.  Tlie  prin- 
cijile  is  Biuiilar  to  that  of  the  binocular 
microscope  (<i.v.), 

double -book.  s.  A  book  printed  on  half 
sheets.     (Hannet.) 

double -bourdon,  s. 

Music:  An  organ-st»jp  of  32  feet  tone.  On 
the  manuals  it  rarely  goes  below  middle  C  ; 
on  the  pedals  it  extends,  of  course,  through 
the  whole  oiopass.    (.stuiner  £  Barrett.) 

double-breasted,  a.  Applied  to  a  coat 
or  waistcoat  either  side  of  which  may  be 
lapj>ed  over  the  other. 

double-buttoned,  a.  Having  a  doublo 
row  or  two  rows  of  bult'iiis. 

"  others  you'll  see.  when  all  the  town 'a  nfloat, 
Wnipt  in  th'  enii»r»«^  ot  a  kersey  coat. 
Or  dauble-liuttond  tritrte."  t-aj/ :  TrMa. 

double-cap,  s.  A  flat  (unfolded)  writing 
or  book  paper,  17  x  27  inches. 

double-chant,  s. 

Music:  A  chant  in  two  parts,  each  in  two 
strains,  the  first  of  three  and  the  second  of 
four  bars  in  length. 

*  double-charge,  v.t.  To  load  or  charge 
doubly,  to  overcharge. 

"  Pistol.  I  will  douMe-chargethetyfith  dignltlee.'— 
Shakap.  :  2  Henry  [V.,  v.  8. 

double -chisel,  s.  A  tool  with  two 
chisel-edges  to  cut  the  ends  of  a  mortise 
simultaneously,  while  the  chip  extends  into 
the  depression  between  the  bits.  It  is  used 
in  mortising  sash-bars  for  windows. 

double-Chorus,  s. 

Music:  A  chorus  for  two  separate  choirs ; 
the  several  themes  may  be  distinct,  or  so  con- 
structed that  uuited  they  form  one  harmony. 
[Chorus.] 

double-clasplng,  a.  Fastened  with  a 
double  clasp. 

"  The  double<la«pi>"j  gold  the  king  confessed." 

Pope.-  Homer  a  Odyuey.  xix.  64. 

*  double-cloak,  s.  a  cloak  which  could 
be  turned  to  serve  ad  a  disguise. 

double-cloth  loom,  s.  One  for  weaving 
two  sets  of  webs  simultuueously.  Tliese  may 
be  connected  at  certain  pails,  and  cut  apart 
subsequently,  and  so  firm  a  series  of  under- 
garments. In  another  form,  the  two  webs  are 
80  knitted  as  to  form  a  tube,  being  joined  at 
their  edges.  At  certain  intervals,  both  webs 
are  thrown  into  one  flat  web  of  double  thick- 
ness, and  then  again  separated,  formingatube 
as  before.  The  completed  web  is  then  cut 
apart  mid-length  of  the  doubled  portion,  anrl 
also  mid-length  of  the  tubular  portion,  and  tlie 
result  is  a  numlier  of  bags  with  closed  bottoms. 

double-compass,  s.  An  instrument 
whose  legs  are  jirolonged  each  way  beyond 
the  joint,  so  that  either  pair  may  be  used  ; 
when  the  legs  on  one  pair  are  double  the 
length  of  the  others,  it  answers  as  abisecting- 
compass. 

double-complaint,   s.     Tlie  same   as 

Double-quakrel  (q.v.). 

double-concave  lens,  s.  A  lens  both 
faces  of  which  are  concave.     [Leks.] 

double-convex  lens,  s.  A  lens  both 
sidt's  of  which  are  convex,  though  they  7nay 
difl'er  in  the  radii  of  their  curves.  When  the 
difference  is  as  six  to  one,  it  is  a  crossed  lens. 
[Lens.] 


double -coral  stitcli,  s. 

Needlework:  An  embioidery  stitch  much 
used  in  ticking  woik,  and  for  ornamenting 
linen.  It  is  composf-d  of  a  straight  centre 
line,  with  long  butt<jn-hole  stitches  branching 
from  it  on  each  side  in  a  slanting  direction 
and  at  even  distanctrs.     {DiU.  0/  tieedUw&rk.} 

double -counterpoint,  s. 

Music:  A  kind  of  artilit-.ial  compositioD 
wlmre  the  parts  are  inveitud  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  uppermost  becomes  the  lowermost,  and 
vim  ver$d:  or,  iu  other  wonU,  the  art  of 
making  melodies  grauimalbally  convei'tible 
at  certain  iutervals.  [Codnteupuint.]  The 
simplest  fona  of  double  countui  point  is  when 
a  canto-feriao  and  its  couuterpuiut  are  con- 
vertible, e.g.f 


Counterpoint. 


which  may  be  inverted  thus — 
Canto  fermo. 


^^ 


Counterpoint. 


mh^f^^^^^^ 


The  above  is  an  example  of  double  counter- 
point at  the  octave,  because  the  parts  are  in- 
vei-ted  at  this  interval  ;  but.  when  one  part  is 
tratisposed  as  well  as  inverted,  it  is.  called 
double-counterpoint  at  the  9th.  10th,  llth, 
12th,  &c.,  according  to  the  interval  of  the 
transposition, 

double- croche,  s. 

Music:  A  semiquaver. 

double-crown,  s. 

*  1.  Xiimis.  :  Au  English  gold  coin,  current 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Its  value  was  at  first  ten,  and  afterwards  eleven 
shillings. 

2.  Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  20  x  80  inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork, 

double-curvature,  s. 

Ge.om.  :  A  term  aiv]>lied  to  a  line  which  so 
curves  in  such  a  manner  that  all  parts  of  it 
are  not  in  the  same  plane.  Examples,  the 
rhumb  line  and  the  loxodromic  curve. 

double-cut  file,  s.  A  file  which  has  two 
rows  of  teeth,  crossing  each  other  at  an  angle, 
iu  contradistinction  to  the  siugie-cut  or  tloat, 
which  has  but  one  row. 

double-cylinder  press,  s. 

Print. :  A  press  with  one  form,  and  receiving 
paper  from  two  cylinders. 

double  -  cylinder  printing  -  ma- 
chine, s.  Apriutiiig-2>ress  in  which  the  form 
is  placed  on  a  flat  bed,  and  the  impression 
taken  by  two  cylinders,  each  of  which  alter- 
nately takes  a  sheet  and  receives  an  impression 
from  the  form  while  it  is  passing  under  them. 

double-cylinder  pomp,  s.  A  pump 
having  two  cylinders  in  which  tbe  pistons  act 
alternately.  They  may  be  single-acting  or 
double-acting,  that  is,  the  cylinder  may 
receive  and  deliver  water  at  and  from  each 
end!  The  pumps  of  Hero  of  Alexandria,  150 
B.C.,  were  all  single-acting,  but  one  of  them 
at  least  had  a  double  cylinder. 

double -cylinder  steam-engine,  s. 

A  form  of  engine  having  two  commuuicalfing 
cylinders  of  varying  ca]>a<ities ;  there  are 
nn^ny  modilicntions  in  the  arrangements  and 
modes  of  application  of  the  steam.  The  first 
engine  of  tliis  character  was  that  of  Horn- 
blower,  in  which  two  piston-rods  were  con- 
nected to  the  same  arm  of  the  walking-beam, 
but  at  different  distances  from  its  centre  of 
oscillation.  .\s  usually  understood,  the 
double-cylinder  engine  involves  the  use  of  the 
same  steam  iu  two  cylinders  consecutively  ; 
first  at  a  relatively  high  pressure  in  a  smaller 
cylinder,  and  then  at  a  lower  pressure  in  a 
larger  cylinder. 


&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  ^ret.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    p6t, 
or,  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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double  dagger,  a. 

Print.  :  A  rtleieiice-mark  (J)  next  to  the 
(iflggor(.t)  ill  uider.     Utli«rwise  called  a  Dit-Sis. 

*  double -damned,  a.  Damned  in  two 
ways,  or  twice  over. 

"Tberefore  be double-damited." 

Shaketp. :  OtheUo.  Iv.  i. 

double-dark, a.  intensely  dark  ;  steeped 
jn  darkiiLSs,  or  obscurity.    (Lit.  &Jig.) 

"  A3  Moses"  face  was  veilt;d.  bo  is  miue. 
Lest  uu  tbelr  double-dark  bouIb  eltliur  shiua" 

Herbert :  The  aacrijice. 

double-dealer,  s.  A  tricky,  deceitful 
fellow;  one  who  acts  two  parts  at  the  same 
time  or  in  the  same  business  ;  a  double-faced 
person,  saying  one  tiling  and  doing  another. 

double-dealing,  a.  &  s. 

1.  A:^  adj. :  Deceitful,  tiicky,  given  to 
duplicity  or  double-dealing. 

2.  As  subst.:  Duplicity,  deceitful  actions; 
tricky  ;  the  conduct  of  a  double-dealer. 

douWe- decker,  «.    a  vessel  with  two 

decks  ibove  the  water-liue,  and  hence  anything 
so  constructed  as  to  rtcall  a  double-decker,  as  a 
two-floored  frt-ight  or  cattle-car,  a  street-car 
■witli  passenger  acconimodfttion  on  the  roof  as 
well  as  inaide,  a  tenement-houHe  with  two 
families  on  the  same  flour,  a  steam-boiler  with 
two  tiers  of  firiug-chambera,  Ac. 

double-demisemiquaver,  s. 

Music  :  A  iHjte  wliose  value  is  one-half  of  a 
demisemiiiuavoi. 

double-demy,  s. 

Print. :  A  kind  of  paper,  35  x  22i  inches, 
used  for  posters  and  bookwork. 

double-diamonds,  s.  pi.  A  stitch  made 
in  M.:icr;i.in6  lace. 

double-diapason,  5. 

Music : 

1.  [Double,  s.,  II.  2.] 

2.  An  organ  stop  of  16-feet  pitch.  (Stainer 
d  Barrett.) 

double-distress,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  name  given  to  those  arrest- 
ments whicii  are  used  by  two  or  more 
creditors,  in  order  to  attach  the  funds  of  their 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  tliird  party. 

double-door,  s.  Two  pairs  of  folding- 
doors,  hung  uitou  the  angles  of  the  apertme, 
and  each  swinging  inward  so  as  to  open 
against  the  reveal.  The  inner  pair  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  baize. 

doubl©-d*or,  s.  A  French  style  of  jeweh-y ; 
a  plate  of  gold  is  soldered  upon  one  of  copper, 
the  respective  thicknesses  being  one  and 
eleven  ;  tlie  plate  is  then  thinned  by  rolling, 
and  workc"!  up  into  the  required  form. 

double-drawing  pen,  s.  A  draughts- 
man's pen  to  rule  two  lines  at  once. 

double-drill,  s.  a  drill  with  two  cutteis, 
making  a  countersunk  hole,  so  that  the  head 
of  the  screw  or  rivet  placed  therein  shall  not 
protrude. 

double-drum,  s. 

Music :  A  large  drum  beaten  at  both  ends. 
In  contradistinction  to  other  drums  in  which 
but  one  head  is  beaten  ;  as  side,  snare,  and 
kettle  drums.     [Drum.] 

double-dutch,  s.  Gibberish,  jargon,  or 
some  tongue  nut  understood  by  the  hearer. 

•double-dye,   *  double-die.  v.t.    To 

dye  doulily  or  with  double  the  intensity, 
"  And  double-die  it  with  imperial  criinsou." 

Drydeti  i  lee  :  <£diput.  It.  I. 

double-dyed,  a.  stained  or  tainted 
Willi  infamy  ;  doubly  infamous :  as,  a  double- 
dyed  villain. 

double-eagle,  s. 

1.  An  American  gold  coin  of  tlie  value  of 
twenty  dollars. 

2.  A  representation,  as  in  the  national  amis 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  of  an  eagle  with  two 
heads, 

double-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  two  edges. 


2.  Fig.  :  Acting  in  two  ways,  as  an  argument 
which  makes  both  for  and  against  the  person 
using  it ;  cutting  two  ways. 

double-elephant,  s.  A  size  of  drawing 
or  flat  writmg-papur,  measuring  2ti  x  40  inches. 

double-ended  bolt,  s.  A  bolt  having 
a  screw-thread  ou  each  end  for  receiving  a  nut. 

double-entendre,  s.  [Ajiparentiy  cor- 
rupted  fioni  Fr.  mot  a  double  entente  —  a 
word  of  double  meaning.)  The  use  of  a  word 
or  phrase  which  will  bear  two  meanings  or 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  commonly 
indelicate  or  obscene. 

"  SellUig  of  borgaiiia  aiid  double  •  enttrndrei."  — 
Arbuthnol  i  Pope ,'  Jlartin  Hcriblerus. 

double-entry,  s. 

Luok'keeping :  A  method  of  book-keeping 
in  which  every  tJ-ansactioo  is  entered  twice, 
once  on  the  creditor  side  of  one  book,  and 
again  ou  the  debtor  side  of  another,  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  cheek  on  each  other. 

double -expansion  steam-engine,  .^. 

A  form  of  engine  in  wliirli  steam,  admitted  to 
act  upon  a  piston  of  relatively  small  aiea  and 
and  cut  ott*  at  a  certain  part  cf  the  stroke, 
so  as  to  work  expansively  from  that  point  tn 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  then  admitted  to  the 
face  of  a  larger  piston,  wliere  it  undergoes  a 
farther  expansion.  Such  is  the  Allen  engine, 
which  has  a  large  trunk-piston  having  twu 
annular  steam-spaces  between  the  trunk  and 
cylinder,  affording  two  annular  pistons  of  rela- 
tively small  area  ;  the  ends  of  the  tnink,  which 
are  of  larger  area,  constituting  two  other  piston 
heads  to  receive  the  force  of  the  steam  at  the 
second  expansion.    (Knight.) 

*  double-eyed,  a.  Watching  in  every 
direction  ;  doubly  watchful. 

"  Deceitful  meauiog  La  double-eyed.~ 

."Spenser:  Shepheitrd«  Cttlender  {Ma.y}. 

double-face,  s. 

1.  Duiilicity,  trickery;  the  conduct  of  a 
double-dealer. 

2.  A  double-faced  I'erson  ;  a  double-dealer. 

double-faced,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Double-dealing;  hypociitical, 
full  of  duplieity. 

"  Like  that  Koman  Janus,  double-faeeU." 

\y ordjtivorch  ;  Excurtiun,  bk.  il. 

2.  Joinery  :  A  term  applied  to  an  architrave, 
or  the  like,  having  two  faces. 

*  double-fatal,  a.  Dangerous  or  deadly 
in  two  ways. 

"Their  bowa  of  donJ>te-/aXal  yew.' 

Suilicsp.  :  Richard  //.,  iiL  2. 

double-feather,  s. 

Needlework :  Avariety  of  feather-stitch  (q.v). 

double-file,  s.  A  compound  file  made  of 
twu  llles  riveted  together,  one  edge  projecting 
beyond  that  of  the  other.  Used  by  cutlers 
and  gun-makers  in  checkering  their  work,  as 
on  the  small  of  the  gun-stock. 

double-first,  s. 

Unlcersities : 
.    1.  One  who  takes  his  degree  in  the  first 
class,  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 

2.  A  degi-ee  taken  in  the  first  class,  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics. 

double -flageolet,  s. 

Music :  A  flageolet  having  two  tubes  and  one 
mouthpiece,  admitting  of  the  performanee 
of  simple  music  in  thirds  and  sixths,  &.C. 
{Stainer  (&  Barreit.) 

double-flat,  s. 

Music:  A  sign  (bb)  used  in  music  before  a 
note  already  flattened  in  the  siguatiu"e,  which 
depresses  tlie  note  before  whieh  it  is  placed 
another  half-tone.  It  is  contradicted  by  a 
natural  and  a  flat.    (Stainer  &  Barrttt.) 

double -floor,  s. 

Carf<.  :  A  floor  constructed  with  binding 
and  bridging  joists  ;  a  double-framed  floor. 

double-flower,  s. 

But.  :  [Double,  «.]. 
double-flowered,  a. 

Bat.:  Bearing  or  producing  double -flowers. 

double-fluid  battery,  s.  A  galvanic 
battery  in  whiili  two  fluids  are  used  as  exeit- 
ing  liquids.     They  are  kept  apart  by  a  porous 


cup,  as  in  the  Daniell's  battery,  or  by  gravity, 
as  in  Callaud's.  Diimull  was  the  inventor  of 
this  form  of  buttery,  and  received  therefor  the 
Copley  medal  cjf  the  Itoyul  Society  in  18a7. 
He  used  sulphuric  acid  iii  a  porous  cup  placed 
in  a  glans  cup  containing  sulphate  of  copper. 
(KniglU.) 

*  double-formed,  a.     Having  two  dis- 
tinct foiius  or  sliapes. 

■*  Wtiat  Lhiug  tliuu  a.rt,  thus  dmible-formad." 

MUton:  I'.  I...  il.  74L 

*  double  -  founted,    a.       Having    two 

sources  ur  springs. 

"  The  double-founted  stream." 


double-fronted,  a. 

1.  Having  two  fronts. 


^ilt<m  :  p.  L..  ril  144. 


2.  Ai>iiUed  to  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  in  which 
there  are  rooms  and  windows  on  both  sides  ul 
the  entrance. 

double-fu^ue,  s. 

Music :  A  common  term  for  a  fugue  on  two 
subjects,  in  which  the  two  atart  together. 

double-furrow  plough,  s.  A  plough 
striking  two  furrows  at  once;  a  gang  or 
double-plough. 

double-futtooks,  s. 

Shiphuildiiig :  Timbers  in  the  cant-bodies 
extending  from  the  deadwood  to  the  run  of 
the  second  futtock-head. 

double-gear,  s.  The  nests  of  variable- 
speed  gear-wheels  in  the  head-stock  of  a  lathe ; 
back-gear. 

Double-gear  wlicel :  A  wheel  which  has  two 
sets  of  cogs  of  varying  diameter ;  these  may 
drive  two  pinions,  or  be  driven  by  one  and 
drive  the  other. 

double-gild,  v.t. 

1.  Lit. :  To  gild  with  double  coatings  of 
goUL 

"*  2.  Fig. :  To  excuse,  to  atone. 

"  Rtujlatiil  ahail  double-gild  lus  treble  guilt." 

Shake»p. :  •!  Henry  iV..  ir.  L 

double-gilded,  double-gilt,  a.  Gilt 
with  double  coatings  ol  gold, 

double-Gloucester,  s.  A  superior  kind 
of  rich  cheese,  of  dmible  thickness,  manufac- 
tured in  Gloucestershire. 

double  half-round  file,  s.  A  flle 
whose  sides  are  curved,  the  edges  forming 
cusps ;  the  arcs  of  the  sides  being  much  less 
than  180'.  Used  for  dressing  or  crossing-out 
balance-wheels,  and  hence  known  as  a  cross- 
file.  The  convex  edges  have  usually  diflerent 
curvatm'es. 

double-hanuner,  s. 

Metall:  A  forging  device  for  operating  upon 
a  bloom  or  puddlcr's  ball,  striking  it  upon 
opposite  sides  simultaneously. 

double-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  two  hands. 
*  2.   Fig. :    Double  -  dealing  ;    treacherous, 
deceitful. 

"  All  tbliigB  being  double-handed,  aud  having  the 
aii[ie;iraucea  lioth  ul  tiuth  and  falaelnujii,  where  oar 
ailictious  havf  engaged  ua,  we  attend  ouly  to  tl» 
formei."— U/a'twW :  &eptis  ScinrUifica. 

double-headed,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lung.  :  Having  two  heads. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to 
another. 

"  The  double  rich  Bcaxlet  nonsuch  ii  a  large 
doubli'-headed  flower,  of  the  richest  scaxlet  colour."— 
Mortimer:  Him'juudrjf. 

Double-hauled  rail : 

Rail. :  A  rail  whose  edges  are  biUbous  and 
counten'^rts,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the 
otlier  may  be  placed  uppermost.  This  rail 
does  not  rest  so  securely  ou  the  sleepers,  hav- 
ing no  flat  base  like  the  foot-rail,  or  bridge- 
rail,  but  requires  a  chair  on  each  sleeper. 
This  greatly  increases  the  expense  in  fastening 
to  the  sleepers. 

DoubU-Jieaded  shot : 

Ordn. :  A  projectile  formerly  used,  consist- 
ing of  two  shot  united  at  their  bases. 

Dmible-headfd  wrench:  A  wrench  having 
a  pair  of  jaws  at  each  end,  one  diagonal,  the 
other  right-an-^ilar.     The  shank  of  each  outei 


b6il,  b^:  poiit.  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln«  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  »  C 
-olan*  -tian  =  ffban.    -tlon,  -3ion=sbun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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Jaw  is  nonnocted  to  the  sleeved  inner  jaw  of 
the  iitlier  jiair,  tlie  sleeves  slijipiiig  on  the 
Bhttiiks  of  the  jaws  to  which  tlieyare  opposed. 
The  double  tliieads  act  in  conjunction,  to 
exj)and    or    close  each  pair  simultaneously. 

donble  header,  ..      a   railroad-train 

having  two  engines.     (  U.  S.  CoUoq.) 

'  double-hearted,  a.    Having  a  double 
or  deceitful  he^ul  ;  false-hearted. 


double 


wife 


double  -  taenned,  a.     Having  a  false 

"Now.  bull  1  uow  doKl  Doo.  Parla.  'loo  1  now  my 
doubU-henned  flparrow  ;  'loo.  FarU.  'I.»  1  Tbo  buU  liiui 
tlie  gftme:— 'wart'  liuriifl,  ho  I'—Shakeap. :  Troitut  * 
Crfttutti.  V.  8. 

donble-hung,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  term  ajiplied  to  the  sashes  of  a 
window  when  moveable,  the  one  upwards  and 
the  other  downwards,  by  means  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

Double-hung  window:  A  window  with  two 
Bashes,  each  having  its  complement  of  lines, 
weights,  and  pulleys. 

double  Image,  «.  (See  the  compound.) 
DoubU-intage  micrometer:  Suggested  by 
Roemer  about  1678;  brought  into  use  l>y 
Bonguer  about  1748.  It  is  formed  by  dividiuK 
diametrically  the  object-glass  of  a  telescojie 
or  microscojie,  the  straight-edges  being  ground 
smooth,  so  that  they  niav  easily  slide  by  one 
another.  The  parts  are  separalile  by  a  screw, 
which  moves  an  index  on  a  graduated  scjile' 
A  double  image  of  the  object  in  the  held  of 
view  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  the 
segments  ;  and  by  bringing  the  opposite  edges 
of  the  two  images  into  contact,  a  measure  of 
the  diameter  of  the  obiect  is  obtained  in 
terms  of  the  extent  of  the  separation.  A 
neliometer. 

double-Imperial,  s. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  |>a])er  32  x  44  inch 

double-insurance,  s, 

Imw,  Commerce,  <tc, :  The  term  applied  when 
•  person  being  fully  insured  by  one  policy, 
effects  another  insurance  on  the  same  i)ro]K;rty 
with  another  office.  In  this  case  the  law  will 
allow  him  to  he  indemnified  from  one  insur- 
ance or  the  other,  but  not  to  make  a  profit  by 
claiming  indemnilication  from  both.  Besides 
this,  the  office  which  meets  his  loss  can  claim 
part  repayment  from  the  other  one.  (AnM  ■ 
On  Insurance.) 

double-jointed,  a.    Having  two  joints. 

Double-Jointed  cmipass :  A  compass  hav- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  main  joint,  additional 
joints  by  which  legs  may  be  Iwnt  to  secure  a 
proper  presentation  of  the  feet  to  the  pajier. 

double-knife,  s.  a  knife  haring  a  pair 
of  hladas  which  may  be  set  at  any  regulated 
distance  from  each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  thin 
sections  of  soft  bodies.  One  form  of  this  is 
known  as  Valentin's  knife,  from  the  inventor. 

double-knitting,  s. 

Needlework:  A  stitch  in  knitting  which 
producing  a  double  instead  of  a  single  web' 
IS  especially  useful  when  light  and  yet  wanii 
articles  are  to  be  knitted.  (ilic«.  of  NeedU- 
vork.) 

double-knots,  s.  pi. 

NeedUwork :  A  knot  used  in  tatted  crochet. 
double-leaf,  .«. 

Bot.  ■  Listera  ovata,  from  its  two  opposit* 
and  only  leaves.    (Bnttm  d  Holland.) 

double-letter,  s. 

Print.  :  Two  letters  on  one  shank,  asff.fi. 

double-Ught,  s.  A  variety  of  light  as 
displayed  for  the  warning  and  instruction  of 
manners  from  lighthouses.  The  li-ht  indi- 
cates land,  rock,  or  shoal,  and,  by  varv-ing 
the  characteristics  of  the  light,  the  seaman 
IS  informed  of  the  part  of  the  coast  he  is  on 
and  of  his  beanngs  as  to  his  port  or  course. 
The  other  characters  of  light  are  known  as 
Fixed,  Revolving,  Intermittent,  Flashing,  and 
Coloured_^  These  are  variously  combined. 
Ihe  double -light  is  usually  exhibited  from 
two  towers,  one  of  which  is  orilinarily 
fi^  ."vJ*""!.  *''*  o*'""'-  T^i*  duplication  of 
the  lights  affords  a  leading  line  as  a  guide  to 
•  channel,  as  well  as  furaiaUing  another  mode 


of  varying  the  lights  on  a  coast  where  they 
are  numerous.    (Kniijht.)    [LiuHT.J 

double  line,  s. 

//«ra€.si-  ; 

1.  A  form  of  driving-lines  or  reins  in  which 
sujiplementary  reins  are  alforded.  which  may 
be  brought  into  use  in  emergency,  such  as  an 
attempt  to  bolt.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  extra 
rein  to  pull  the  horses'  heads  together ;  a  rein 
to  iiull  a  hood  over  the  eyes  of  a  horse ;  a  gag- 
rein  to  pull  the  bit  violently  into  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  ;  a  ehoking-rein  around  the 
throat ;  a  grijiiier  on  the  muzjile  ;  shutters  on 
the  nostrils,  ic. 

2.  A  description  of  driving-reins  or  lines  in 
which  each  main  branch  has  a  clieck-line  to 
the  bit  of  the  other  horse.  Distinguished 
from  the  Western  teamster's  single-line. 

double-lock,  «.  A  canal-lock  having  two 
Iiarallel  chambers  connecting  by  a  sluice. 
Each  chamber  Ims  agate  at  each  end  connect- 
ing witli  the  upper  and  lower  pounds  respec- 
tively. The  object  is  to  save  one-half  the 
water  that  would  be  used  in  locking  boats. 

double-lock,  v.l.  To  fasten  a  door  by 
shooting  the  lock  twice  ;  to  fasten  with 
double  or  extra  security  and  caution. 

"He  fnm>ediRt«ly  dottbU-tocked  bla  door,  and  sat 
down  oarerully  to  rrading  and  cou|«iing  both  hia 
orden.  —TatUr. 

double-looked,  a.  Fastened  with  double 
or  extra  security  and  caution. 

double-long,  o.    (See  the  compound.) 

Douhle-lan'j  treble : 

Needlework  :  A  stitch  used  in  crochet. 

double  -  manned,  a.  Furnished  or 
equipjied  with  twice  the  number  of  men. 

double-margin,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

Double-margin  door : 

Joiner!/:  a  door  framed  in  imitation  of 
folding-doors,  the  central  style  being  made 
double  with  an  intervening  bead. 

*  double-meaning,  a.  Saying  one  thing 
and  meaning  another  ;  double-dealing,  double- 
faced,  deceitful  ;  speaking  equivocally. 

"He  bas  deceired  me.  Uke  a  doubtf  ■  nuanina 
propheaier.  —.'<hake^p.:  Alfi  VreUthtuEiuU  Welt.iv.i. 

double-medium,  s. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  jiaper  24  x  38  inches. 
double miUed,  a. 

CTo(;i  vmnufac. :  Twice  milled  or  fulled  to 
render  more  compact  and  tine. 

•  double-minded,  a.  Unsettled  or 
wavering  in  luiml  ;  changeable,  fickle,  unde- 
termined. 

"A  doublr-mindtd  man  ia unstable  in  allhiawaya"— 

double-mouldboard  plougb,  s. 

Agric  :  A  plough  having  a  mouldboard  on 
each  side  of  the  sheth,  so  as  to  throw  the  soil 
away  right  and  left.  It  is  used  in  hilUag  up 
crops,  such  as  potatoes  and  cabbages  Not 
used  for  corn  ;  the  rows  are  too  wide  apart 
A  double-mouldboard  plough  was  used  by  the 
Romans  in  ribbing  the  ground  for  wheat.  This 
left  the  ground  in  ridges  whose  summits  were 
seeded  by  hand-drilling. 

*  double  mouthed,  a.  Deceitful  or  un- 
trustworthy in  reports. 

"  Fame,  if  not  <louble.£aoed.  ia  double-mouthed.' 

Hilton .-  Samson  Agonistet.  971. 

double-natured,  a.  Having  a  double 
or  twofold  nature.  (Young:  Night  Thoughts.) 

double-octave,  s. 

Music:  The  interval  of  a  fifteenth. 

double  pedal  point,  s. 

Music :  A  portion  of  a  fugue  or  melody  in 
which  two  notes  are  long  sustained,  generally 
the  tonic  and  dominant.  (Stainer  £  Barrett') 
[Sustained  note.] 

double  pica,  s. 

Printing  :  A  size  of  type  double  the  size  of 
i^ica.     It  is  also  known  as  24-Point. 

Double   Pica. 

double-pUed  fabric  loom,  s.     One 

in  which  a  j.ile  is  formed  on  both  sides  of  the 


fotinclation,  and  which  may  be  produced  from 

either  lit':  warji  or  welt. 

double  piston  pump,  e.    One  whicii 

works  two  piatuns  iroin  a  single  lever  or 
handle.  It  may  be  double  or  single  acting  aM 
to  the  separate  pistons. 

double    piston   rod  engine,   t.     a 

direct  action  .•steani-en^'ine  invented  by  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field,  Loudon,  and  designed  for 
vessels  of  low  dralt  and  shallow  holds,  with- 
out exposing  the  machinery  aliove  deck.  It 
is  one  of  the  numerous  attciiijjts  to  avoid  th» 
use  of  a  beam  or  side-lever.  IDirect-action 
Steam-enoine.I  Tlie  double  piston-rod  engin.i 
has  two  piston-rods  to  each  jiiston,  the  centro 
of  the  cylinder-cover  is  plain,  and  this  allows 
the  crank  when  lowest  t<j  barelv  clear  the  said 
cover,  thus  saving  the  depth  of'a  stuffing-box. 
Tliejtwo  piston-rods  issue  from  opjiosite  aiiei- 
tures,  but  neither  in  the  longitudinal  nor 
transverse  line  of  the  ship.  It  is  said  to  afford 
the  shallowest  arrangement  yet  known  with 
no  Ijcam  above  deck,  and  is  used  on  the 
Rhone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej.    (.Knight.) 

double -piston   square  engine,    s. 

An  i-iigine  having  two  square  pistons  at  right 
angles  to  and  one  within  the  other. 

double  plane-iron,  s. 

Carp.:  A  smoothing-jilane  iron  having  a 
counter-iron  to  bend  up  the  shaving  in  work- 
ing cross-grained  stufi'. 

double-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  idea  in  which  the  defendant  alleges 
for  himself  two  several  matters  in  bar  of  tha 
action,  whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect 
his  desire  in  debarring  the  plaintiff. 

double-plough,  s. 

1.  The  double-j.lough,  in  whicli  a  shallow 
share  preceded  the  dee])er-running,  longer 
plough,  originated  in  England,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  skim-coulter  plough.  This  ha» 
a  share  attached  to  the  coulter  to  turn  down 
the  top  soil  with  its  weeds,  to  lie  covered  with 
the  main  furrow-slice,  which  is  turned  over 
by  the  larger  plough  following.  In  England 
and  in  the  United  States  another  form  of  this 
plough  has  been  used  in  whicli  the  precedent 
portion  is  not  merely  a  flange  on  the  coulter 
but  is  a  regular  mouldboard  plough  of  small 
proportions,  higher  tliaii  and  in  front  of  the 
main  plough.  TliLs  is  known  in  Ohio  as  the 
;•  Michigan  double-jilough,"  and  is  an  efficient 
implement  requiring  four  horses. 

2.  The  double-phmgh,  having  two  ploughs 
to  one  stock,  or  two  stocks  framed  together 
so  as  to  have  but  one  pair  of  handles  and  l«  . 
ojierated  by  one  man,  is  mentioned  by  Waltf  r 
Blythe,  who  wrote  during  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  CromweU.    {Knight.)    IGano-plopob  ) 

*  double-quarrel,  s. 

Eccles.  I.aw :  A  complaint  made  by  any 
clerk  or  other  to  the  archbishop  of  the  pnj- 
rtnce.  against  an  inferior  ordinary,  for  delay- 
ing justice  in  some  cause  ecclesiastical.  The 
effect  is,  that  tlie  archbishop  directs  his  letters, 
under  the  authentical  seal,  to  all  clerks  of  his 
province,  commanding  them  to  admonish  the 
said  ordinary  within  nine  days  to  do  the  jus- 
tice required,  or  otherwise  "to  cite  him  to 
appear  before  him  or  his  official ;  and  lastly 
to  intimate  to  the  said  ordinary,  that  if  ha 
neither  jierforms  the  thing  enjoined,  nor  ap- 
pears at  the  day  assigned,  he  himself  will 
proceed  to  perform  the  justice  required.  And 
this  seems  to  be  termed  a  double-quarrel,  be- 
cause it  is  most  commonly  made  against  both 
the  judge  and  him  at  whose  petition  justice  is 
delayed.    (Cowel.)    [Duplex  querela.) 

double-quartet,  s. 

Music :  A  composition  for  two  sets  of  four 
voices  or  instruments,  soli.  (Stainer  <t  Bar- 
rett.) 

double-quick,  a.,  «.,  &  adv. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  <t  Mil. :  Performed  in  the  time  of 
the  double-quick  march  ;  pertaining  to  double- 
quick. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  quick :  as.  He  went  in  dmhie- 
quxck  time. 

B.  ^s  substantive: 

Mil. :  The  same  as  Double.  «. 

C.  As  adv.  :  In  double-quick  time  :  at  th* 
double. 


»te.  lat,  ftre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  tother;  we,  w8t,  here.  cameL  her    thSre-   ni,..    ^»      ■'■ ^ 1 

or.  wore.  w,U.  w6rk.  wh6.  s.n  •  m.te.  c.b.  Cre,  r^.  ^'1^,::^'^  i^'^'^ll  ^.7^^:-^:' 


double— doubled 
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double-quick,  v.i.  &  t. 
1.   I  utraiisUivc  : 

Mil. :   To  march  in  double-quick  time,  to 
march  at  the  double, 
t  2.  TraTisitive  : 
Mil.  :  To  c^use  to  march  at  the  double. 

double-reed,  5. 

Music : 

1.  The  vibrating  reed  of  instruments  of  the 
oboe  class. 

2.  A  reed  stop  on  an  organ  of  IG-feot  pitch. 
{Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

double  refracting,  o. 

optics,    CrystaUog..    &c. :    Refracting   twice 

over.      [DOUBLE-RKFRACTION.] 

double -refraction,  s. 

Optics,  CrystaUog.,  £c.  (Of  a  crystal):  Tlie 
act  of  twice  over  refracting  a  ray  of  light,  with 
the  efTect  uf  making  it  bifurcate,  and  making 
objects  seen  through  it  look  double.  Bodies 
destitute  of  crystallization— glass,  for  instance 
— have  not  this  quality,  nor  have  crystals 
formed  on  the  cubic  system.  Those  belonging 
to  other  systems  all  possess  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Tlie  substance  in  which  it  is  best 
seen  is  Iceland  spar,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Bartholin  in  1669.  Even  those  sulistances  in 
which  it  is  but  obscurely  discernible  polarise 
light.  The  law  of  double-refraction  was  first 
enunciated  clearly  by  Huyghens,  in  his  treatise 
on  light,  written  in  1078,  and  published  in 
1690.    (Ganot.) 

Dovble-refraction  microitieter  :  The  Abb6 
Rochon  first  applied  the  princii)Ie  of  double- 
refraction  to  micrometrical  measurements. 
His  instrument  had  two  prisms  connected 
together  so  as  to  form  a  single  crystal. 
The  jirisms  are  so  disposed  tliat  the  face  of 
the  first  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  while  in  the  second  the  axis  is  parallel 
to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faces,  so 
that  the  axes  of  crystallization  of  the  two 
prisms  are  at  right  angles  to  eaeh  other.  The 
piisms  are  placed  in  perfect  contact  and 
cemented  by  mastic,  and  together  form  a 
plate,  the  opposite  sides  of  which  are  parallel. 
As  the  ray  enters  the  second  iirism  tlie  or- 
dinary ray  passes  on,  and  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  refracted.  The  angle  of  divergence  of 
the  rays  is  constant  in  the  same  prism,  and 
is  determined  by  experiment.  The  apparatus 
is  placed  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  where  it 
may  be  slipped  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
determination  of  the  diameter  of  the  object  is 
obtained  by  bringing  the  images  in  contact. 
iKtiight.) 

double-relish,  s. 

Mvsic  :  An  ornament  in  old  music  : 

m 


=t 


^ 


Played 


5={i=f=Pg]'£^g!Sp£°±:^ 


•  double -ribbed,  a.    Great  with  child. 

'■  N'iw  over  and  besides  these  mischeifes,  this  comes 
&lso  ill  tlie  very  nicke ;  this  same  woman  of  Aiidroa, 
whether  shee  be  wife  to  Pamjjhihia  or  but  his  love.  I 
know  not.  but  great  with  child  shee  is  by  him  ;  sbee 
ifl  now  doubte-riobed." —Terence  in  English,  (1814). 

double-root,  s. 

Mn^ic :   [Sharp  sixth]. 

double-royal,  s. 

Print.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  26  x  40  inches. 

'  double -ruff,  s.  A  sort  of  game  at 
cav<ls.  Tliere  were  also  games  called  English 
RnfT  and  Honours,  French  Ruff,  and  Wide 
Ruff. 

"  I  can  i>lay  at  notbiug  so  well  &3  double  rvff." 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness  {Dodtlcy,  viL  295). 

double-salt,  s. 

Chnn.  :  A  compound  salt,  consisting  of  two 
Baits  in  chemical  combination  :  as  common 
alum,  which  contains  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  sulphate  of  potash. 

double-aaw,  s.  A  stock  having  two 
bladi's  at  a  regulated  distance,  adapted  to  cut 
kerfs  and  sp.me  the  intervals,  as  in  comb-cut- 
ting.    (Comb.] 

double -seaming  machine,  5.  A  to^i 
or  macliine  for  lapping  the  edges  of  sheet- 


metal  one  over  the  other,  and  then  doubling 
over  tlie  lapped  portions  so  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  portions  slipping  apart. 
(Knight.) 

double-scat  valve,  .5.  Perhaps  another 
name  for  the  double-beat  valve,  and  the  more 
appropriate  term  of  the  two. 

double -security,  j\    Two  securities  held 

by  a  crcilitnr  fur  tlie  same  debt. 

"*  double  -  shade,  v.t.  To  double  the 
shitde  or  darkness  of ;  to  make  doubly  dark 
or  shady. 

"  Now  began 
Ni^rht.  with  her  Bullen  wiugs,  to  double-ihadr 
Tbe  denart.'  MiUon:  P.  /!..  L  i99-6(iL 

*  double -shaded,  a.  Doubly  or  twice 
as  dark  or  shady. 

double-Sharp,  s. 

Music :  A  sign  (  x )  used  before  a  note  al- 
ready sharp,  to  indicate  that  it  is  desired  to 
raise  the  pitch  by  a  semitone.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  a  natm-al  and  a  sharp.  (Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

*  double  -  Shining,  a.  Shining  with 
double  the  lustre  or  briglitness. 

'■  He  WHS 
Among  the  ntst  that  thtTe  did  take  delight 
To  see  the  sij'jrta  uf  double-shtning  day."   Hidney. 

double-Shovel  plough,  £.  A  plough 
for  tending  crops,  and  having  two  small 
shovels  on  as  many  sheths.  They  are  ar- 
ranged a  little  distance  apart,  and  one  a  little 
behind  the  other.  The  left-hand  plough  is  a 
little  in  the  rear  when  the  right  is  sjiecially 
engaged  in  working  the  crop.    (Knight.) 

double-shuffle,  s.    A  low  dance. 

double-sib,  '(.  Related  both  by  father 
and  mother.     {Scotch.) 

double  Speed  pulley,  s.  A  contrivance 
for  giving  what  is  termed  double  speed  to  the 
spindles  of  the  self-acting  mule. 

double-square,  .'=. 

Neecl/c.  :  An  embroidery  stitch,  also  known 
as  Queen  stiteh. 

double-standard,  s.  in  economics  the 
jthrase  Double  Stnndard  is  used  to  signify  a 
"Double  Standard  of  Monetary  Value."  It 
implies  the  existence  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Gold  Standard  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Silver  Standard  on  the  other.  Wherever  the 
Double  Standard  in  its  integrity  is  in  use  a 
creditor  is  bound  to  accept  payment  of  any 
sum  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or 
silver,  which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender. 
(Bithell.) 

double-Stars,  s.  pi. 

Astron.  :  Two  stars  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  appear  one  to  the  naked  eye. 

" /)oMft?«  amrs  probably  constitute  a  connected  Byetem 
like  tbe  suu  and  mooii."~Airy :  Popular  Attronomu 
(6th  ed.).  p.  215. 

double-stopping,  s. 

Music:  The  stoi)jiing  of  two  strings  simul- 
taneously with  the  lingers  in  violin  playing. 
Tlie  practice  was  first  suggested  by  John 
Francis  Henry  Biber  in  lOSl,  in  a  set  of  solos 
for  a  violin  and  a  bass  :  one  of  these  pieces  is 
written  in  three  staves,  two  for  the  violin 
playing  in  double-stopping,  and  the  tliird  for 
the  bass.  He  also  in  the  same  work  suggests 
a  varied  tuning  in  fourths  and  fifths  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  double-stopjiing  easy. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

double  super-royal,  s. 

Frint.  :  A  kind  of  paper,  27  x  42  inches. 

double  steam-engine,  s.  A  steam- 
engine  winch  has  two  cylinders  acting  coin- 
cidently  or  alternately.  Two  double-acting 
oscillating  cylinders,  acting  upon  a  two- 
cranked  shaft,  work  coincidently,  and  form  a 
double-engine.     (Ktiight.) 

double-tang  file,  s.  A  file  with  a  tang 
''t  each  end.  to  adajit  it  to  receive  the  handles. 

double  -  threaded,  a.  Consisting  or 
made  of  two  threads  twisted  together. 

double-tongue,  v.t. 
Mii.sir :    Tn  jilay  a  passage    with    double- 
tonguing{q.v.). 

double -tongue,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  plant  Horsetongue. 


double-tongued,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lauvj.  :  Giving  contrary  accounts  <rf 
the  same  thing  ;  deceitful,  double-dealing. 

"The  deacons  must  be  grave,  nut  duuhU-tongued."— 
1  Timothy  lii.  8. 

2.  Mus. :  Played  withdoubie-tonguing(q.v.) 

double- tonguing,  s. 

Music:  A  jteculiai'  action  of  the  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  tlie  month,  used  by  flute 
playeis,  to  ensure  a  brilliant  and  spirited 
articulation  of  staccato  notes.  Tlio  term  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the  rajjid  repetition 
of  notes  in  tiunipet  and  comet-playing. 
(Sttiiner  £  Barrett.) 

t  double-tooth,  s. 

But.  :  The  L-om]i»>.site  genus  Bidens,  (IVitKeT- 
ing,  in  Britten  £  Holland.) 

double-travale,  s. 

Music:  A  direction  in  tambourine  jdaying. 
[Tambourine.] 

double-tree,  s.  The  bar  which  is  pivoted 
to  file  tniigiie  of  a  carriage,  waggon,  or  sled,  or 
f'l  the  clevis  of  a  plough  or  other  implement. 
To  the  ends  of  the  double-tree  the  single-trees 
are  attached,  and  to  the  ends  of  the  single- 
trees the  traces  are  connected.  The  double- 
tree varies  in  shape  with  the  description  of 
vehicle,  but  has  such  a  length  that  its  ends 
are  immediately  behind  eacli  horse,  so  that 
the  traces  of  the  animal  may  pull  squarely 
upon  them  through  the  metlium  of  the  single- 
trees. In  waggons,  the  double-tree  is  attached 
to  the  tongue  by  means  of  a  bolt  called  the 
waggon-hammer,  upon  which  it  swings  as  one 
or  the  other  horse  pulls  the  more  strongly 
upon  it.  Near  the  ends  of  the  double-tree 
and  behind  it  are  loops  for  the  stay-chains, 
which  are  connected  t<)  hooks  in  front  of  the 
fore-axle,  so  as  to  limit  the  sway  of  the  double- 
tree. For  ploughing  and  similar  duty,  the 
double-tree  is  sometimes  airanged  i,vith  three 
clevises ;  by  tbe  middle  one  it  swings  from 
the  clevis  of  the  ploughor  cultivator,  ;ind  by 
the  end  clevises  the  single-trees  are  attached. 
(Knight.) 

double-trumpet,  £. 

Music:  An  organ  reed  stop,  similar  in  tone 
and  scale  to,  but  an  octave  lower  in  pitch 
than,  the  8-feet  trumpet.     (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

*  double  -  vantage,  v.t.  To  benefit 
doultly  or  twofoM. 

"  The  injuries  tljat  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vautage,  double- vantufle  me." 

Shakesfi. :  Sonnet  66. 

double-vault,  s. 

Arch. :  One  vault  built  over  another  with  a 
space  intervening.  Double-vaults  are  used  in 
domes  and  domical  roofs,  the  interior  dome 
being  of  less  altitude,  in  order  to  harmonise 
with  the  ])roiiortions  of  the  building  internally, 
the  external  of  greater  altitude,  to  correspond 
with  the  proportions  externally. 

double-warp,  s. 

Fabric :  A  cotton  cloth  in  which  the  warp 
and  weft  are  of  a  uniform  size.  This  kind  of 
calico,  being  stout  and  heavy,  is  much  in  re- 
quest for  sheetings.  The  width  varies  from 
two  to  three  yards.     (Did.  of  Needlework.) 

double-waste,  s. 

Law:  Waste  committed  whenatenant,  bound 
to  keep  a  house  in  repair,  allows  it  to  be 
wasted,  and  then  illegally  fells  timber  to  repair 
it.    (H^harton.) 

double  water-wheel,  5.  An  arrange- 
ment of  two  water-wheels  on  one  shaft,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  double-headed  turbine,  which 
has  a  wheel  at  each  end  of  a  horizontal 
shaft. 

double -window,  s.  One  having  two 
sets  of  sashes,  inclosing  a  body  of  air  as  a  non- 
conductor of  lieat  and  to  deaden  noise. 

double  X  or  XX,  s.  A  name  given  to 
porter  or  beer  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 
According  to  Palmer,  a  survival,  in  a  some- 
what disguised  form,  of  the  Lat.  word  duplex 
(misunderstood  as  double  X),  which  formerly 
wa.s  commonly  applied  to  such.  Thus,  the 
Fellows  and  Postmasters  of  Merton  College 
were  forbidden  by  the  statutes  to  drink  cere- 
tnsinm  duplcjc  or  strong  ale. 

doub'-led    (led   as  eld),  pa.   par.   or  a. 

[IJOLBLK.   1'.] 


boil,  boy :  pout,  j6^1 ;  cat,  5ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  1^ 
-Cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cjous.  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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doubleness— doubloon 


doiib' le  ness,    *  double-nesae   (le  as 

9I),  ;i.     [Eiig.  double;  -mss.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  double,  duplicate,  or 
twofold. 

"  Showing  no  »ign»  of  doublenegt  except  »  ellifht  In- 
ternal ioliC'—Jiarwin :  Detcent  uf  Man  (IbTK,  l»t  L. 
cli.  iv. 

2,  The  state  of  being  twice  as  great  or  as 
much. 

"  If  you  think  well  t«  carry  tliU  m  you  may.  the 
daubl<maia  wf  the  benefit  defends  tlii'  deceit  from  re- 
pvoot."—Shakctp.  :  Meaturcfor  Aieuture,  IIL  2, 

*  II.  Hg. :  Double-dealing,  deceit,  dupli- 
city, treachery. 

"  In  trouthe  wlthoute  doittileneae." 

liomau-nt  ofOie  Role. 

doub'-ler,    "dob-el-er,   '  dob-ler,  s. 

[Eng.  doubl(i:);  -a:] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiuiiiage: 
1.  He  who  or  that  which  makes  double. 
"Thiw  is  thy  friend  lo  thoe.  the  comfort  of  thy  palne. 
The  stiver  of  thy  Btato.nnd  (touWcr  of  thy  game  ; 
In  welth  imd  vo  thy  frond,  an  other  Bolf  to  thee, 
Such  lonn  to  nuui  a  Ood,  the  proverh  eaith  to  be," 

/*raiae  qf  a  True  Ihriend. 

•  2.  A  large  dish,  a  charger. 

•*A  dyacbfi  other  a.  dottier  tliat  drj-ghtyn  onez 
Eerued." 

tkirtf/  P.ng  Allit.  Poemt;  CteanntssM.  I,H5. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Elect.  :  An  instrument  to  increase  the 
least  eoiicoivable  quantity  of  electricity  by 
continually  doubling  it,  until  it  becomes  pcr- 
ceptilile  upon  a  common  electrometer  or  is 
made  visible  in  sparks.  It  was  first  invented 
by  Bennet,  improved  by  Darwin,  and  after- 
wards by  Nicholson. 

2.  Distill.  :  A  part  of  the  still  apparatus,  or 
an  appendage  to  a  still  in  which  the  low  wint'S, 
ono  of  the  products  of  the  first  distillation, 
are  re-distilled.  The  oi>eration  is  a  turning 
back  and  repeating,  and  is  known  as  doublin;^', 
A  part  of  the  still  is  arranged  to  condense  and 
tlien  intercept  and  return  the  less  volatile 
vapours,  while  those  of  greater  tenuity  pass 
on.  « 

3.  Fibre:  A  machine  in  which  slivers,  strieka, 
or  lilanicnts  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk  are 
laid  together,  to  be  drawn  out  and  again 
doubled  and  drawn  to  remove  inequalities,  or, 
in  the  case  of  silk,  to  increase  the  thickness 
of  tlie  strand.    [Doubling.] 

4.  Calico-prim. :  A  blanket  or  felt  placed 
between  tlie  cloth  to  be  printed  and  the 
printing-tahle  or  cylinder.    {Knight.) 

doub'-les  (lea  as  els),  s  pi.    [Double,  s] 

doub'-let,  *dob-bel-et,  *  dob-el-at. 
*doub-lette,  '  dub-let,  s.    {O.  Fr.  doub- 
let, dimin.  from  double  =  double  (qv.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  a  pair. 

"Those  doublets  on  the  sides 
of  his  tail  seem  to  add  strength 
to  the  muscles  which  movtj  the 
trtil-fiiis." — Grcic :  Musaum, 

2.  A  duplicate  form  of  a 
word. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as 
II.  1. 

n.  Tecknicalbj : 
1.  Dress  :  A  close-fitting 
jacket  or  body-coat,  cover- 
ing the  body  from  the  neck 
to  a  little  below  the  waist. 
Its  use  was  introduced 
from  France  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  it  con- 
tinned  to  be  worn  by  all 
ranks  uutil  the  time  of 
Charles  II. 

"Nuw,  the  melancholy  pDd 
protect  thee ;   and    the    tailor 

miike  thy  doublet  oi  changeable  tafTeta,  for  thy  mind 
is  a  Very  o-^X."  —Shakes.  :  Ttcel/th  A'iffftt.  it-  4. 

•  2.  Goines  (PL)  :  An  old  game,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  backgammon. 

"  '  What  ?  Where's  your  cloak  ?" 
'  To  tell  you  truth  he  hath  lost  it  at  dnubl^U."' 
Cartwright :  Orrfinarj/ |16Sl). 

3.  Lapid.  :  A  factitious  gem  made  vrith  a 
colourless  frontand  a  coloured  back,  cemented 
together  by  clear  mastic  on  the  line  of  the 
girdle. 

"You  may  have  a  brasa  ring  pilt  with  a  dtmblet  for  a 
emaU  maXiei. "—linUfy  :  Erasmus,  p.  S-Ti. 

4.  Mil.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  tunic  worn 
by  the  officers  and  rank  and  file  of  Scotch 
regiments. 

5.  Print.  :  One  or  more  words  or  sentences 
accidentally  set  up  a  second  time. 
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DOt'BLF;T. 


6  Optics:  An  arrangement  of  lenses  in 
pairs,  invented  by  Wullaston.  It  consists  of 
two  plano-convex  lenses  having  their  focal 
lengths  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three,  or 
nearly  so,  and  placed  at  a  distance  determin- 
able by  experiment.  Their  curved  sides  are 
placed  towards  tlie  eye,  and  the  lens  of 
shortest  focal  length  towards  the  object.  It 
is  a  reversal  of  the  Uuyghenian  eye-piece,  and 
its  object  is  similar— to  correct  spherical  aber- 
ration and  chromatic  dispersion.  The  stop 
placed  between  the  lenses  intercepts  extreme 
rays  that  might  mar  the  perfection  of  the 
image.  An  amplilication  of  the  idea  is  called 
a  Tiii»let  (q.v.).  Sir  John  Herscliprs  doublet 
consists  of  a  double  convex  lens  having  the 
radii  of  curvature  as  one  to  six,  and  of  a 
J  llano-concave  lens  whose  focal  length  is  to 
that  of  the  convex  lens  as  thirteen  to  five.  It 
is  intenrled  for  a  simjde  microscope,  to  be 
used  in  the  hand.    (Knight.)    [Lens.] 

doub  lette,  s.    [Fr.] 

Mus. :  A  compound  organ-stop,  consisting 
of  two  ranks,  generally  a  twelfth  and  a 
fifteenth.     (Stainer  £  liarrdl.) 

doub'-ling.  •  doub-lyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Doltilf:,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  pcrticip.  adj. : 
(See  the  verb). 

C.  As  s^tbstaiitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  making  double  or  folding. 

(2)  The  act  of  making  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great;  the  act  of  increasing  to 
twice  the  size,  amount,  value,  or  extent. 

"  upon  the  co-ist  of  HoU/uid  he  suffered  ehlpwr.'ujke. 
and  lost  all  bin  bookes,  writing*,  and  coppyes  ...  to 
bis  hynd^rauuce  and  Uoublyinj/  of  hlB  labours."— J^i/f 
of  WiilUtm  TyridaU. 

(3)  The  state  of  becoming  double  or  twice  as 
much  or  as  great. 

(4)  A  fold,  a  plait 

2.  Figuratively: 

(\)  A  shifty,  or  in-and-out  course  of  con- 
duct; a  shifting. 

"To  tr.ice  all  the  tuma  and  doublings  of  bia  course 
would  be  wearisome," — MacauUij/:  Blst.  Eng.,  ch. 
jtvUi. 

*  (2)  A  trick,  an  artifice,  a  shift. 

(5)  A  turning  or  winding  to  avoid  or  baffle 
pui'suit. 

"  He  bunted  us  through  every  doubUug.  and  gained 
upon  us  each  moaieixt."  — Goldsmith :  Jiitays,  10. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Build.  :  The  double  course  of  shingles  or 
slates  at  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

2.  Distill.  :  The  second  distillation  of  low 
wines.  These  are  the  product  of  the  first 
distillation,  and  they  contain  about  one-fifth 
alcohol 

3.  Cotton  or  Wool :  Bringing  two  or  more 
slivers  of  fibre  together  and  forming  tlteni 
into  one  of  greater  thickness,  to  be  again 
reduced  by  di-awing  ;  thus  obtaining  a  sii^'er 
of  uniform  thickness.  The  slivers  from  the 
carding-machine,  each  in  its  separate  can,  are 
conducted  between  one  pair  of  rollers,  which 
causes  them  to  coalesce ;  then  through  a 
second  pair,  revohing  at  an  increased  speed, 
which  draws  out  and  lengthens  the  sliver, 
and  then  through  a  third  pair,  which  still 
attenuates  the  sliver.  Tlie  operation  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  connect 
every  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  the  sliver. 
Tlie  next  process  is  roving,  which  is  also  per- 
formed by  drawing- rollers ;  but  as  the  sliver 
has  become  so  reduced  in  thickness,  it  re- 
ceives a  slight  twisting,  to  enable  it  to  liold 
together.  This  was  formerly  obtained  by 
giving  a  rapid  revolution  to  the  receiving-can. 
[Roving;  Drawing.] 

4.  Flax-manvf.  :  The  process  with  flax  is 
similar  to  that  described  as  pertaining  lo 
cotton.  In  the  first  place,  the  stricks  or 
handfuis  of  hackled  flax  are  spread  on  a 
travelling-apron  and  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  which  bring  the  filaments  to  an  at- 
tenuated sliver,  and  deliver  it  into  cans.  The 
slivers  from  a  number  of  cans,  from  six  to 
fifteen  usually,  are  then  conducted  to  drawing- 
rollers,  being  thereby  doubled  and  drawn  ; 
the  process  is  repeated,  as  with  cotton,  until 
the  sliver  is  equalized  and  reduced  to  the 
required  degree.     [Drawing.] 

5.  Silk-mannf.:  The  twisting  together  of 
two  or  more  filaments  of  twisted  silk.  This 
process  follows  the  first  s]>inning  of  tlie  lila- 


mejits  of  silk,  and  precedes  the  throwing, 
which  is  a  farther  combining  of  lhie:i>l&  ami 
twisting  them  together.  Firat,  the  twisted 
filaments  ;  then  the  doubling,  fonning  dumt>- 
singles  ;  then  the  throwing,  forming  'thrown- 
singles.  The  jinx^ess  of  doubling  silk  diftera 
from  that  of  doubling  cotton  and  Uax,  inas- 
much as  the  silk  tll^ment»  are  (;oiitinuouti 
and  cannot  be  drawn,  'I'he  doubling  of  Hax 
or  cotton  fibres  is  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  thickness  of  slivers,  and  the  drawing 
which  accompaines  each  oi'eration  is  for  the 
purpose  of  lengthening  the  combined  slivers 
so  as  to  make  an  atteniuited  sliver.  By  this 
means  any  trifiing  irregularity  in  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sliver  is  lost  by  causing  it  to  coalesce 
with  others,  and  elongating  the  bunch  ;  the 
process  being  repeated  again  and  again,  as 
may  be  necessary.  In  the  doubling  of  silk, 
as  there  is  no  re-attenuation  by  drawing,  the 
number  of  tilaments  arc  combined  into  one 
thread  of  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
several  filaments.  The  bobbins  of  thread  to 
be  doubled  are  mounted  on  a  small  frame, 
and  the  ends,  being  collected,  are  passed 
through  a  loop  and  attached  to  a  bobbin,  upon 
which  they  are  wound.  The  parallel  tlireads 
are  then  transferred  to  a  horizontal  reel,  from 
whence  each  set  of  combined  threads  is 
carried  through  tlie  eye  of  a  rotating  flyer  and 
wound  ui'on  a  bobbin,  the  combined  threads 
or  straniis  being  twisted  into  a  cord.  The 
latter  operation  is  known  as  throwing.  The 
direction  of  the  twist  is  varied  for  different 
qualities  and  varieties  of  silk  goods.  In 
ordinary  spinning  of  the  silk  filaments  the 
twist  is  to  tlie  right.  For  tram,  the  spinning 
of  the  filaments  is  omitted ;  when  doubled, 
the  thread  is  twisted  to  the  rjglit.  For  organ- 
zine  the  filament  is  twisted  to  the  left,  then 
doubled  and  twisted  to  the  right.  The  twist- 
ing of  the  thread  is  set  or  made  permanent  by 
exposure  to  st«am.    (Kniijht.) 

6.  Her. :  Tlie  lining  of  robes  and  mantleg 
of  stat«,  or  of  the  raantlings  borne  round  the 
achievement  of  arras. 

7.  Hunt. :  The  winding,  twisting,  or  turn- 
ing of  a  fox,  hare,  Arc,  in  order  to  baffle  the 
pursuers. 

8.  Military : 

(1)  The  uniting  of  two  ranks  or  files  into 
one. 

"  He  bad  the  honour  to  be  officer  at  a  place  called 
£Iile-«nti,  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of  files." — 
Simkftp. :  Alls  M'eil.  iv.  3. 

(2)  The  act  of  marching  at  the  double. 

9.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  act  of  passing  or  sailing  round  a 
headland. 

(2)  Of  the  bitts  :  a  piece  of  fir-timber  fitted 
on  the  back  of  the  cross-piece  ;  fir-lining. 

(3)  Of  a  sail ;  the  double-seamed  border  for 
receiving  the  bolt-rope  ;  the  edging  or  skirt. 

10.  Shipwright.  :  Strakes  of  plank  fastened 
on  the  out«r  skin  of  &  ship  ;  used  as  a  fender 
against  floating-ice. 

doubling  and  twisting  machine,  ■;. 

One  by  which  a  number  of  slivers  of  fibre 
are  associated,  drawn  out,  and  partially 
twisted  ;  or  one  in  which  strands  are  laid 
together  and  twisted  into  a  thread  or  cord. 
[DoDBLiNG ;  Drawing-frame.] 

doublingftame,  s. 

Silk-vtaniif. :  A  winding  engine  for  doable 
silk  threads, 

doubling  -  nail,  s.  A  nail  used  in 
securing  sheathing,  lining,  or  supplementary 
covering  to  an  object ;  such  as  the  lining  of 
gim-ports,  &c. 

doiib-loon',  *  doub-lon,  s.    [Sp.  doblon,  ao 
called  from  being  the  double  of  a  pistole 


DOUBLOON. 

doblo  =  double  ;    Fr.    doublon ;    Ital.  dohhync^ 
dnbblone.]      A     Spanish    coin,    originally    of 


&tc,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  mr,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worU.  who.  son :  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  08  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 


doubly— doubtfully 
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double  the  value  of  the  pistole.  It  is  now  or 
the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings  sterling.  It 
10  divided  into  loO  reals. 

"They  hud  siicceedej  in  obtahiing  from  him  s  boj 
otdoutjlooni."—Jtacau[ui/:  Ui&t.  Eng.,  th.  xxiiL 

dofib'-ly,    "  dOWb-ly.  oAv.      [Eng.   donh(J()  ; 

■ly]  In  double  or  twiee  the  quantity  or 
amount ;  to  twice  the  degree  or  extent, 

"(He]  beiug  doubtu  aiuitteii.  likewise  doubly  6m\V 
S/jeiner:  F.  y„  IV.  ix.  iE9. 

iloi^bt  {h  silent),  'dout.  'dout-en,  *dout-i, 

*dut-en,  •  dowt,  v.i.  &.  t.  [O.  Vv.  doubter, 
doter,  doiifcr,  duler ;  Fr.  douter,  ft-om  I^at, 
dubito  =  to  doubt,  from  dvhivs  =  doubtful, 
from  duo  =  two  ;  ftp.  dudur;  Port,  duvidar; 
Itfll.  dubitare.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  To  be  afraid,  to  fear,  to  be  fviyhtened. 


2.  To  be  apprehensive,  to  fear. 

"If  there  were  uo  fdult  in  rte  title,  I  doubt  tliere 
•re  to<j  iiiAuy  in  tiie  body  of  the  work."— -Baker;  On 
Learning. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  have  or  feel  a  suspicion. 

"  The  king  did  all  hla  coorftce  bend 
Agnlnst  thotte  f.<nr  which  unw  lieforeniia  were, 
Doubcinj  not  who  behiud  him  dotli  attend." 

Daniel. 

4.  To  hesitate,  to  waver  ;  undetermined. 

"  WliAt  fe-ir  we  tlion,  why  doubt  we  to  Incense 
His  utmost  ire?"  J/iUon :  P.  L.,  IL  94.  95. 

5.  To  question  ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  con- 
ceniing  the  truth  or  fact ;  to  feel  doubts  or 
scruples. 

"Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  thinga 
we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  suspend  our  judgment,  in- 
clining neither  to  one  side  or  other,  r*.  namely, 
touching  the  time  of  the  (all  both  of  man  and  angelfl." 
Booker:  Eccle*.  Pofitj/. 

t  6.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Vow  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of  the 
temple  and  the  chief  [>riest3  heard  thene  things,  tliey 


*  B.  Reflex. :  To  fear,  to  be  friglitened  or 
alarmed. 

"  The  Sarezyna  of  Kyug  Richard  so  aore  hem  douten." 
Richard  Caeiir  de  Lion,  3,163. 

C.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  fear  ;  to  be  afraid  of. 

"Ye  loneden  him  .  .  . 
And  douleden  him  more  tliane  Ood." 

KiiidhtsarC  Jeait,  533. 

•  2.  To  cause  to  fear ;  to  frigliteii,  to  terrify, 
to  alarm. 

*'  I'll  tell  ye  all  my  fears,  one  single  valour. 
The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Canitrtcli, 
More  <toubts  me  than  all  Britain," 

Seaum.  £  Flet.  :  BonducOy  L  2. 

3.  To  be  apprehensive  of. 

"And  the  spirit  bad©  me  go  with  them,  nutliing 
doubting." —Acta  xl.  12. 

4.  To  distrust,  to  suspect ;  to  withhold 
confidence  in. 

"He  ia  not  doubted." 

Shakesp.  :  JiilUta  Catar.  iv.  2. 

•  5.  To  be  apprehensive  for  ;  to  be  alarmed 
about. 

'■  Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  bo  late 
Doubted  hia  empire." 

Sraton  •  p.  L..  L  113. 114. 
6.  To  hold  or  think  questionable  or  doubt- 
ful ;  to  question,   to  hesitate  to  believe  or 
assent  to  ;  to  feel  doubts  about. 

"  For  my  part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  ao  little 
to  be  doubted,  that  I  tliink  it  ia  almoat  the  only  truth 
we  are  aore  oi."~A  ddison. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  doubt 
and  to  gues/ioji ;  "Both  these  terms  express 
the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying  its  decision. 
The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ; 
it  is  a  less  active  feeling  than  question: 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision  ; 
by  tlie  latter  we  actually  demand  proofs  in 
order  to  assist  us  in  deciding.  We  may  doubt 
in  silence  ;  we  cannot  question  witliout  ex- 
pressing it  directly  or  indirectly.  He  who 
suggests  doubts  does  it  with  caution  ;  he  who 
makes  a  question  throws  in  difficulties  with  a 
degree  of  confidence.  Doubts  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily 
on  the  part  of  the  doubter;  questions  are 
always  made  with  an  express  design.  We 
duubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well  as  coniniou  subjects ;  we 
question  mostly  in  ordinary  matter's  that  are 
of  a  personal  interest ;  we  doubt  the  truth  of 
a  position  ;  wi;  question  the  veracity  of  an 
author.  When  tlie  practicability  "of  any 
plan  is  questioned,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
any  farther  into  its  merits.  The  doubt  is  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  individual  ;  the  ques- 
tion frequently  respects  others.  We  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be    able  to  succeed  ;    we 


question  another 'd  right  to  interfere  :  we  dovM 
whether  a  tiling  will  answer  the  end  proposed  ; 
we  qiiestioji  the  utility  of  any  one  making  the 
attemiit,"    {Crabb:  Eng.  Hynon.). 

d4$ilbt  (I)  (b  silent),  "  dout.  *  doute,  *  dowt, 
*  dute.  s.     10.  l*'r.  double,  doute ;  Fr.  doute  ; 
Prov.  dopte^  dupte;  3p.  duda;  Port,  duida ; 
Ital.  dotta.\ 
*  1,  Fear,  dread. 

'•  Hv  nitdde  of  no  prince  In  the  world  doute." 

Robert  of  Oloucetter,  p.  8a. 

2.  Aj'iirehensivcness,  alarm,  suspicion. 

■■  I  iteaire  to  be  present  with  you  now.  and  to  change 
my  voice  ;  for  I  stand  In  doubtiot  yoa."— Oat,  iv.  20. 

3.  Uncertainty  or  fluctuation  of  mind  upon 
any  itoint,  action,  or  statement ;  an  unsettled 
state  of  opinion  ;  a  hesitation  to  admit  or 
believe  an  act  or  statement. 

"  Perplext  in  faith,  but  pure  In  deeda. 
At  last  he  beat  hU  music  out. 
There  Jives  more  faith  in  honest  douit. 
Believe  me,  than  lu  half  the  creeds." 

Temiyson  :  In  Monoriian,  ZCvL 

4.  A  ground  or  reason  for  doubting  or  hesi- 
tating about  any  point ;  a  doubtful  point. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  tortoise  is  an 
aboriginal  inbabitHut  of  the  Gal.ipHgos."— Wji-wm ; 
Voyage  round  (A«  World  (18701,  ch.  xvii.,  p.  3Sl. 

6,  Uncertainty  of  condition  ;  suspense. 


6.  A  ditflculty  objected  or  put  forward ;  an 
objection. 

"  To  every  doiibt  your  anawer  Is  the  same. 
It  8o  fell  out,  aud  so  by  cliaace  it  came." 

Blacktnore, 

^  No  doubt,  beyond  a  doubt:  Beyond  any 
reason  for  doubt  or  hesitation ;  certainly, 
doubtlessly. 

"This  expectation  waa.  no  doubt,  imreaaonable."— 
Maraulay  ;  ffist.  Eng.,  ch,  xii. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt 
and  suspense:  "The  doubt  respects  that  whirh 
we  should  believe ;  the  suspense  that  wliicli 
we  wish  to  know  or  ascertain.  We  are  in 
doubt  for  the  want  of  evidence ;  we  are  lu 
suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty.  The  doubt 
interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth  ;  the  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attain- 
ment of  our  objects  ;  the  former  is  connected 
principally  with  the  understanding  ;  the  latter 
acts  altogether  upon  tiie  ho]ies.  We  have  our 
doubts  about  things  that  liave  no  regard  to 
time  ;  we  are  in  suspense  about  things  that  are 
to  happen  in  the  future.  Tliose  are  the  least 
inclined  to  doubt  who  have  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are  the  least 
exposed  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  of  s^ispense 
who  confine  their  wishes  to  the  present." 
{Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

For  the  ditfeience  between  doubt  and  demur, 
see  Demur. 

*  doiibt  (2)  (b  silent),  s.     [A  contr.  of  redoubt 
(,q,v.).]     A  redoubt. 

'*  Thi»  doubt  dowii  that  now  betwixt  ug  stands 
Jove  will  go  with  ua  to  their  w.^lls," 

Chapman:  ffomert  Iliad.  xi\.  286.  287. 

*  do^bt'-a-ble  (b  silent),  *  do^t'-a-Wo,  a. 

[Cf.  Fr.  Te-doutable.] 

1.  That  must  or  should  be  feared  ;  redoubt- 
able. 

"  God  wot,  thy  lordship  is  dotttabl^." 

Roinannt  of  the  Rose,  6,277. 

2.  That  may  be  doubted  ;  open  or  liable  to 
doubt ;  doubtfnl. 

•■  If  y«  thyuke  it  U  doutable. 
It  IB  thurgli  argument  provable." 

Romauut  of  Chi-  llote.  5.416.  5.41T. 

''  doilbt-an'^e  (6  silent),  *  dout-an'^e,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  dutance,  dotance;  ItaL  dottanzu.] 

1.  Fear,  dread. 

"  Have  ye  no  doutance 
Of  all  these  English  cowards?" 

Richard  Coewr  de  Lion,  1.8(12, 

2.  Doubt,  hesitation. 

"  God  seth  everythynge  ont  of  doutaunre.' 

Vhaucer :  Troilus,  iv,  933. 

doiibt -ed  (&  silent),  *  doubt-it,  pa.  par.  or 
tt.     [Doubt,  u.] 
A*  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Feared,  redoubted. 

"  Doubted  knights,  whose  wonndlesse  armour  mats. 
And  helmes  uuhrozM  wexeu  dayly  browne." 

Speiuer  :  HhcjAeards  Calendar  [October). 

2.  Questioned  ;  doubtful,  uncertain. 

*  doubt' -ed-ly  (b  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubtal; 
•ly.]    Ambiguously  ;  not  clearly. 

"  Oood  heed  wuuld  be  had  that  nr.tliing  \>edoubtedly 
spoken."— »'|7«>7J  ,■  Arte  of  Rhrtorigitc.  p.  105. 


doiibt'-er  (b  silent),  ».  [Eng.  doubt;  -<r.J 
One  who  doubts ;  one  who  entertains  doabtf 
or  scruples. 

"  The  unsettled  douitera  that  are  In  moat  daLDger.'— 
Uauimoiui:   Woi-ks,  vol.  ii.,  pt  li..  p.  67. 

doubt- ful,    *  doiibt- full    (&   silent),  a, 
[ting,  doubt;  fuH^I).'} 
L  0/pcrsoiis: 

1,  Fearful,  timid,  apprehensive,  afraid. 

"The  donbtfult  Danizill  dare  not  jet  commit 
Her  ftintcli:  pcrauu  to  their  barbarouH  truth." 

S/'etiter:  F.  Q..  1.  vL  12. 

2,  Full  of  doubts  ;  undetermined,  wavering 
or  unsettled  in  mind. 

"  aiethlnka  I  should  know  yon,  and  know  thla  man  l 
Yet  I  am  d(iH'jt.rut:'  Shnkesj:  :  Lear.  iv.  7, 

3,  Open  or  liiiblft  to  doubt ;  in  respect  to 
whom  a  certain  opinion  cannot  be  lormed: 
a.>,  The  others  will  come,  but  he  is  doult/uL 

IL  0/  things: 

1.  FuU  of  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  of  uncer- 
tain issue. 

•'  Great  Jove  from  Me  with  alangl.ter  filla  his  sight. 
And  level  bongs  the  doubtful  sciile  of  fight." 

Pope  :  Bomer'a  JliaU,  xl.  435.  438. 

2.  Concerning  which  doubt  may  be  or  is 
felt;  questionable,  not  certain,  determined, 
or  decided  ;  admitting  of  doubt 


3.  Ambiguous,  not  clear  in  its  meaning ; 
equivocal,  dubious;  as,  a  douhi/ul  meaning 
or  expression. 

"  By  pronouncing  of  acme  doubrful  vhrnte.' 

Shakesp.  :  BaiiUet.  L  &. 

4.  Not  secure  or  confident ;  suspicious. 

"Our  manner  Is  alwHys  to  cast  a  doubtful  and  a 
more  HuaplciiniB  eye  towards  that,  over  which  we  know 
we  Lave  least  power."— ffooker  (Dedic). 

*  5.  Not  without  fear;  timid,  fearful. 

"  With  doubtful  feet,  and  wavering  resolution, 
I  come,  etili  dreadiug  tiiy  disiileasure." 

Aiilfon  :  Samson  Agonistes,  732,  731. 

*  6.  Cliaracterized  by  doubt  or  hesitation, 

"  Thus  they  their  doubiful  couaultations  dark 
Ended.*  Milton  :  P.  L.,  iL  48C,  487. 

*  7.  Breeding  or  giving  rise  to  suspicion ; 
suspicious. 

"  Her  death  was  doubtfuV'-Shaketp  :  Bumlet.  v.  L 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  doubt- 
ful, dubious,  uncertain,  and  precarious :  "The 
doubtful  admits  of  doubt ;  the  dubious  creates 
suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said  of  things  in 
which  we  are  required  to  have  an  ojiinion ; 
t)ie  dubious  resjiects  events  and  things  that 
must  speak  for  themselves.  In  doubtful  cases 
it  is  advisable  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  mercy  :  while  the  i'lsue  of  a  contest  is 
dubious,  all  judgment  of  the  parties  or  of  the 
case  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Doubtful  and 
dxibiotis  have  always  a  relation  to  the  person 
forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion :  tincertain  and  precarious  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things 
themselves.  Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from 
thatlvery  circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious 
to  those  who  attemjit  to  determine  upon 
them  ;  but  they  may  be  designated  for  their 
uncertainty  without  any  regard  to  the  opinions 
to  which  they  may  give  rise.  A  person's 
coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain;  the 
length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  un- 
certain than  as  doubtful.  The  doubtful  is  op- 
posed to  that  oil  which  we  form  a  positive 
conclusion  ;  the  uiicertain  to  that  which  is 
definite  or  prescribed.  The  efficacy  of  any 
medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion may  be  uncertain.  While  our  knowledge 
is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with  many 
things  that  aie  doubtful ;  as  everj'thing  in  the 
world  is  exposed  to  change,  and  all  that  is 
future  is  entirely  above  our  control,  we  must 
naturally  expect  to  find  everj-thing  tuicertain 
but  what  we  see  passing  before  us.  Precarious, 
from  the  Latin  precarius  and  precor,  to  pray, 
sijrnifies  granted  to  entreaty,  dei'ending  on 
the  will  or  humour  of  another,  whence  it  is 
applicable  to  whatever  is  obtained  from  others. 
I'recarious  is  the  highest  species  of  wncerfatn^i/, 
api>lied  to  such  things  as  depend  on  future 
casualties  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  design.  The  weather  is 
uncertain;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who 
has  no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must 
be  precarious.  It  is  uncertaiJi  what  day  a 
thing  may  take  place,  until  it  is  determined; 
there  is  nothing  more  precarious  than  what 
drjiends  upon  the  favour  of  princes."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

do^bt-fol-ly  (b  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  doubtful; 
•ly.] 


boil,  b^;  p6ht,  J<J^1;  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  1 
H)ian,  -tlan  =>  ahan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -t^ion,  -^lon  =  zhim.  -cious.  -tions,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^U 
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doubtfulness— doughtihood 


*  I.  In  a  stati;  of  fear  or  alami ;  fearfully, 
timidly. 

2.  In  a  doubtful  or  liesitAtiug  mannyr ;  with- 
out decJHion  ;  hcsitatin^'ly. 

•'Slie  touk  li  doubt/utlv."—Scate  TriaU :  UUliam 
Farruinm). 

3.  Ambiguously,  not  clearly ;  with  uncer- 
tainty or  ambiguity  of  meaning. 

•'  How  doubtfully  these  spectrefi  f»t*  foretBll" 
liryden  :  Royal  Martyr,  iv.  4. 

4.  In  a  manner  to  cause  doubt  or  ajipre- 
hension  as  to  the  issue  or  result ;  jireeariously. 

"Such  trifles  mny  affect  the  welfare  of  the  wurht 
when  the  halance  of  the  future  is  tioub(fuUy  trem- 
hliiig."— Hmes.  Nov,  24.  Ifl7rt. 

d^bt  fulness.   '  do&bt' fill  nesse    (b 

silent),  s.     [Eng.  doubtful;  -ness] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  doubt 
or  uncertainty  of  mind  ;  dubiousness,  sus- 
pense, liesitatiun,  instability  of  opinion. 

"Ill  mi  auxioub  doubt/uhieBt  of  nilud  what  will 
become  of  tliem  for  eveT."—Tillotton  :  Homumi,  vol.  1., 
aer.  ^4. 

2.  Hazard,  risk,  uncertainty  of  event  or 
issue. 

3.  Ambiguity,  uncertainty  of  meaning,  want 
of  clearness. 

"Here  we  must  he  diligent  thftt  .  .  .  there  he  no 
dfiubr/ulneue  iu  aiiy  wwrd."— »ni»Ofi ;  Arte  <if  Lofflke, 

foL  20. 

do^bt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Doubt,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  s^ubst. :  The  act  or  state  of  entertain- 
ing doubts  or  scruples  ;  doubt,  scruple. 

"Trembling  man  1  these  are  to  summon  thee  to  be 
ready  with  the  King  hy  the  next  Lord's-day,  to  shout 
fur  joy  for  thy  deliverance  from  all  thy  doubtingt."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  li 

tdo^bt'-ing-ly  {b  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  douU- 
'"!/;  -^y  \  In  a  doubting  manner;  doubt- 
fully; with  hesitation;  without  confidence. 

"  He  that  naketh  dox^tingly  nsketh  coldly."— Sir  T. 
More :   tVi/rkes.  p.  18. 

*  doilbt'~ive  (b  silent),  *  dout-lfe,  a.  [Eng. 
doubt;  -ire.]     In  doubt. 


d^^bt'-less  {b  silent),  *doute-les, ''doute- 
lees,  *  dout-lesse,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  doubt ; 

*  A.  As  adj€i'tii>e  : 

1.  Free  from  fear  or  apprehension  ;  in  con- 
fidence and  security. 

"  Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtlett  and  secure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  'Torld. 
WiU  notoffend  thee."     Shaketp:  King  John,  iv.  1. 

2.  Sure,  confident. 

"  I  iim  doubtlett  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withaL" 

ShuJcesp :  1  Eenry  IV..  lU.  2. 

3.  Indubitable,  certain. 

"  These  things  are  dtntbtteu." 

Eentn :  Sl«ep  and  Poetry. 

B.  .^5  adv.  :  Without  doubt  or  question  ; 
beyond  a  doubt ;  assuredly,  certainly. 

"  His  estates  would  doubtlesi  have  been  conSacated," 
—Macaiilay:  Hitt  £"71;^..  ch.  xiii. 

dtfubt'-less-ly  (6  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  douht- 
hss;  4y.]  Without  a  doubt;  assuredly,  mi- 
questionably. 

"  Why  you  may,  and  douhtlexsly  will,  when  you  have 
debated  that  your  commander  is  out  your  mistress." — 
Bf.Mi-n   A  Flel.  :  Scorjiful  Lady.  i.  1. 

•  doiibt-oiis  (6  silent),  'dot-ous,  *  dout- 

OUS,  a.     [O.   Fr.  dates,  dotus  ;    Fr.    doutevx.] 

1.  Fearful,  afraid. 

*■  If  he  be  doubtims  to  sleeo  in  cause  of  rightoosnesse.' 
Gower,  lii  210. 

2.  Doubtful. 


d6u9e,  douse,  a.    [Fr.  do^^x  (m.),  donee  (f.)= 
sofL,  mild.] 

*  1.    Soft,   soothing,    sweet.      (Applied    to 
music,  &c.) 

"The    douce   sounde    of   haxpes."— Forbes :   On    the 
Revelation,  p  126. 

*  2.  Sweet,  dear. 

"  He  drawea  into  douce  Frannce." 

Morte  Arthure,  1,251, 

3.  Quiet,  sober,  sedate. 


4.  Modest. 

douce-g^un,  a.  Walking  with  pmdence 
and  cin'umspection  ;  used  as  to  conduct. 
{BucJmii.) 

"  0  happy  la  that  doucegaun  wight," 
Whase  haul  ne'er  mints  a  swervin. ' 

Tarrat :  Poemt,  p.  47, 


■  dou9e  (1),  *  dowoe,  v.t.  [Douce,  a.]  (Lat 
dtdcd  =  to  make  sweet ;  dulcis  =  sweet.]  To 
make  sweet,  to  sweeten. 

■'  With  Bugur  candy  thou  may  hit  dovKe.' 

tiber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  7. 

douce  (2),  V.t.  [DuscH.]  To  Strike,  to  hit,  to 
knock. 

"  They  douce  her  hurdiea  trimly." 

A  Dviiglai :  Poemt,  p.  138. 

d6u9e,  s.    [Douce  (2),  v.]    A  stroke,  a  blow. 
'  d6u9ed,  s.    (Doucet.J 

*  d6u9e  pere,s.    (Douzepebe.J 

d6u'9e-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  douce;  -ly.]  Soberly, 
sfdat*-dy,  modestly. 

d6u'9e-ue8a.  s.  [hjug.  douce ; -loess.]  Sobriety, 

se<lut»'iicss,  <feceiicy. 

■■  Uec'juiina  concordance  with  the  natural  doucrtwu 
of  my  character.  "—T'/ic  Sleam-lioat,  p.  niL 

*  d6u'-9et, '  dow-set,  "  doul-cet.  ».  &  a. 

[h'T.  doucet  =  mild,  gentle.] 

A.  As  S7d)stantlve : 

1.  A  custard. 

"  Heer'ii  doutelt  and  flapjacks,  and  I  ken  not  whAt." 
The  King  and  a  Poore  A'ortJieme  Man  (I640f, 

2.  A  testicle  of  a  deer. 

"  I  did  not  hair  so  well  reward  my  bounds 
As  she  hath  me  to-day  ;  although  I  gave  them 
All  the  sweet  morsels  called  tongue,  e&rs,  and  ftou«eti." 
B.  Jonton :  Sad  Shepherd,  i.  C. 

3.  A  musical  instrument ;  perhaps  a  dul- 
cimer. 

"  There  were  truropes  and  tnunpetea, 
Lowde  shallmya  and  doucctet.' 

Lydijate.  In  Vhaucer  (ed.  Tyrwblttt,  p.  4M. 

B.  As  adj  :  Sweet,  delicate. 

"Fie  delicat  metes  and  dcmcel  driukea."— *^.  in 
BaUiwell,  p.  81S. 

ddu'-fenr,  s.  [Fr.,  =  sweetness,  from  Lat. 
dukor,  from  dulcis  =  sweet.] 

*  1.  Mildness,  gentleness,  kindness,  freedom 
from  acerbity. 

"  Blame  with  Indulgence,  and  correct  with  douceur." 
—Lord  Chette-rfteld. 

2.  A  small  present,  a  gift,  a  bribe. 

"He  has  a  douceur  for  Ireland  iu  his  pocket."— 
Burke    On  a  Late  State  of  the  Sntiam. 

*  3.  A  compliment,  a  kind  remark. 

douQhe,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Ital.  doccia=z.  conduit, 
canal,  from  Lat.  ductus  =  a  leading,  a  duct. J 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  A  jet  or  current  of  water  or  vapour 
directed  upon  some  part  of  the  body  for  medi- 
cal purposes. 

2.  A  shower-bath, 

XL  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  injecting  a 
liquid  into  any  part  of  the  body. 

*  donoherle,  s.    [Duchery.]    A  dukedom. 

"  Scho  is  appeiruid  air 
To  twa  doucheries.  Ravf  CoUyear. 

'  douch-ty,  a.    [Doughty.) 

d6u-9ine,  s.    [Ft.] 

Arch.  :  A  moulding  concave  above  and  con- 
vex below,  serving  as  a  cymatium  to  a  delicate 
cornice  ;  a  gula. 

*  doucf-er,  s.  [Ducker.]  A  bird  that  dips 
in  the  water,  as  the  Dippers  (q.v.), 

"  The  colymbi,  or  douckers,  or  loons,  are  admirably 
conformed  for  diving,  covered  witli  thick  plumage, 
and  their  feathers  80  slippery  that  water  cannot  moisten 
them."— Ray. 

doiid'-lax,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  roots  of  the  Bo;;- 
bean,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Linn.,  an  aquatic 
plant  of  a  very  bitter  quality  ;  sometimes  used 
as  a  stomachic. 

"  TTJH  turban  was  the  doudlart  plet. 
For  such  the  Naiad  weaves. 
Around  wi'  paddock-pipea  beset. 
And  dangling  bog-beau  leaves," 

Sfarle:  A.  Scott's  Poemt,  p.  10. 

do^'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  root  of 
tlie  common  reed-grass,  Arundo  phragviite^, 
fotmd  partially  decayed  in  morasses  ;  of  whicJi 
the  children  in  the  South  of  Scotland  make  a 
sort  of  musical  instrument  similar  to  the 
oaten  pipe  of  the  ancients. 

*daii'-dy,  'do^'-die.  s.  [Dowdy.]  A 
slovenly  person. 

"  If  plaine,  or  homely,  we  sale  she  is  a  doudie.  or  a 
sl\xt."—Riche  :  Hit  FarctoeU.  1681. 

dough  (;///  .sib  lit),  "  dagh,  '  dah,  *  daugh, 
*  daw,  ""  dou,  *  dogh,  *  doghe.  "  dow. 

*dowe,  *  dowghe,  s.       [A.S.  'ilag.  *  adh  ; 


cogn.  with  Ir;el.  d^ig ;  Goth,  ^hii^a ;  Dat. 
(Ucg ;  Dan  <lei.g  ;  Sw.  deg  ;  Ger.  UUj  =  Qoth. 
deigan,  digan  =  to  knead.] 

1.  The  paste  of  bread,  or  of  pies,  yet  un- 
baked ;  a  mass  composed  of  flour  or  meal 
moistened  and  kneaded. 

"Smith,  cobbler,  Joiner,  he  that  pUex  th"  sheara. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  douak;  all  luud  ullk«. 
All  letmed,  and  all  drunk  ! 

Cvurper:  Tatk.  iv.  478,  <78. 

2.  Anything  resembling  dough  in  its  api>ear* 
ance  or  consistency,  as  potter's  clay. 

II  My  cake  is  dough :  My  affairs  have  mi»- 
carried  ;  I  have  failed. 


"  My  cake  it  dough.    But  111  In  among  the  reat ; 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  llie  feajit.* 

Sluiketp.  :  Taming  ttf  the  Shrevr,  T.  L 

*  dough-'baked,  a.  Not  perfectly  baked ; 
hence,  imperfect,  unfinished  ;  deficient  in  in- 
tellect, 

"  The  devil  take  thee  for  an  luaetuiihle  dough^xiJMd 
vikTlet."— Richardson  :  Olaritta.  vii.  13L 

*  dough-face,  s.  One  who  is  too  pliable, 
and  is  easily  turned  to  any  purpose. 

*  dough-faced,  a.  Cowardly,  weak- 
minded,  pliable,  easily  moulded  or  turned. 

*  dough-facelsm, .".  The  quality  of  being 
pliable,  idiableness  ;  readiness  to  \>t  led  or 
turned  to  any  jiurpose  ;  cowardly  weakness. 

*  dough-kneaded,  a.    Soft  like  dough. 

"  He  demeann  hlmseli  iu  the  dull  expression  eo  like 
a  dongh-kiieaded  thing,  that  be  ha«  not  spirit  enough 
left  him  so  far  Vi  look  to  hui  syntax,  ae  to  avoid  non- 
■euae."—  Milton  :  .ipolifgy/or  Smertymnuut. 

dough-kneader,  s.  A  pair  of  rollers, 
one  corrugatetl  lengthwise  and  the  other  trans- 
versely, working  in  a  frame  with  two  inclined 
boards  and  a  disk  below  the  lower  roller  pro- 
pelled by  a  crank,  and  the  rollers  geared  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  cross-band.  There  are 
other  forms,  such  as  a  roller  swivelled  to  a 
post,  like  the  brake  of  a  biscuit-maker,  which 
is  also  a  dough-kneader.    (Knight.) 

dough-mixer,  s.     A  kneading-macbina 

consisting  of  ii  vessel  having  two  pipes  enter- 
ing through  its  head  and  a  discharge-pipe  afe 
the  bottom.  The  flour  is  placed  in  the  vessel. 
and  the  yeast  and  water,  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt,  are  passed  into  the  vessel  through 
one  of  the  upper  pipes,  and  the  whole  incor- 
porated by  the  revolution  of  a  vertical  shaft 
with  stirrers  ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  are  discharged  through  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom.  It  is  a  kind  of  pug-mill. 
{Knight.) 

dough-nut,  s.  A  kind  of  small  round 
cake  m;tde  of  t1"ur,  eggs  and  sugar,  moistened 
with  milk,  and  fried  in  lard,  popidar  in 
America. 

dough-pill,  s.  A  pill  made  of  dough, 
containing  no  drugs,  and  therefore  having  no 
medicinal  qualities. 

"His  chief  Talapoin,  to  whom  do  dough-pill  he 
could  knead  and  publish  was  other  than  medicin&l 
and  sacred. "—CvjW^^e .  SaHor  Retartut,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iiL 

dough-raiser,  s.  A  pan  in  a  bath  of 
heated  water,  to  maintain  a  temperature  in 
the  dough  favourable  to  fermentation. 

*  dough-rih,  *  douw-ribhe,  *  dov- 
rybbe,   •  dow-rybbe,  *  dow-ryble,  s 

An  implement  for  scraping  and   clemming  a 

dough-trough. 

dough-trough,  '  doughe-troughe, 
•  dowe-trowe,  "  dowe-trowghe,  i.    A 

baker's  or  household  recejitacle,  in  which 
dough  is  left  to  ferment.  It  consists  of  a 
water-tight,  covered  vessel  of  tin  or  other 
suitable  material,  ^vith  a  perforated  shelf 
across  the  centre.  The  receptacles  contain- 
ing the  dough  are  placed  upon  this  perforated 
slielf,  and  then  covered  with  a  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  condensation  of  moisture  upon  the 
surface  of  the  dough.  Warm  water  is  then 
poured  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  after 
which  it  is  closed  by  means  of  a  cover. 

donght,  pret.  ofv.    [Dow.]    Could ;  was  able. 

"  Went  home  to  Saint  Leonard's  Crags,  as  well  as  a 
woman  in  her  condition  dought." —Scott :  Eeart  <j^ 
Midlothian,  ch,  xxiii. 

*  dought'-I-hood  {gh  silent),  dught-i- 
hede,  t:.  {E.^^.  doughty ; -hood.}  Doughtiness, 
valour,  bravery. 

"  0  thaim  becom  swa  wiked  lede 
That  nother  drou  to  dughtOtede.' 

Cursor  Mundi.  2,953. 


f&te,  f^t,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wQlf,  work,  whd,  son ;   miito,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full ;   try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  Ir.w. 


doughtily— aouzeavo 
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doiight  ~i-ly  (gh  sileni).  -  dought-1-llohe, 

•  douht-e-ll,  "dught-i-le,  *  dught-tel 

ly.  "*'''■  [Eng.  doufihty  :  -ly.]  In  a  duuyhty  ur 
v.iiiaiit  manner;  with  doughtiness. 

doilght'  i-nes8  (gh  silent).  "  douht-y- 
nesse,  *  duhlit-lgh-nesse,  ^.  LEng. 
doughty:  -ness.]     Valour,  bravery. 

"The  BiBcayaii,  who  perceived  him  come  In  that 
niHitiier.  perceived,  by  his  dituqhtinesi,  hia  iiitentlou." 
—.•<heUon:  Tr<tru.  "f  Don  QttUote. 

•  douglit-ren  (gh  silent),  «.  pi.     [Daughter.] 

do^gh'  tyi'ih  silent),  *dogh-tl,  *dogh  ty, 
■  doh-ti.  ■  dough-ti,  douh-ty.  '  diih- 
ti,    ■  dou-ty»    •  dugh-ti,    •  dubh-tigh. 

*  dub-ty,  a.  [A.S.  dyhtig,  from  dugan  =  to 
he  able  ;  Dan.  dygtig  —  able  ;  Sw.  dugtig ; 
Icel.  dygdhugr ;  (ier.  tuchtig.]  [Do  (2),  v.  ; 
Dow  (I)."] 

1.  Brave, valiant,  noble,  illustrious,  renowned 
for  valour  and  brave  deeds.  (Used  both  of 
persons  and  things.) 

"  Our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 
By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 
StiU  throb  for  fear  and  pity's  sake." 

Scott:  Jfdrmiow  (Introd-K 

2.  Frequently  used  in  burlesque  or  ironically. 

"  If  this  doughty  historian  hath  any  honour  or  con- 
idence  left,  he  ought  to  beg  i>ardon  ' —StUHngJteeL 

•  doughty-handed,  a.  Strong-handed, 
mighty,  valiant. 

"  I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  Me  you  " 

Shakesp.  :  A  utony  *  CJeopatra,  Iv,  B. 

dough'-y  (gh  Silent),  *dough-ey,  a.  [Eng. 
dough;  -y] 

I.  Lit, :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
dough  ;  like  dough. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Soft,  nnhardened,  unsound. 

"  Your  sou  waa  misled  with  a  snipt-taSata  fellow 
there,  whose  villauous  aaffiou  would  have  made  all 
the  unbaked  and  doiighi/  youth  of  a  nation  in  bis 
oolouT.'—Shaketp. :  Alfa  Well.  Iv.  5. 

dduk^  s.    [Dock.] 

•  douk,  v.t  [Dock,  v.]  To  plunge  forcibly 
into  water  ;  to  put  under  water. 

"  The  rosy  Phebus  rede 
Hia  wery  stedis  hod  dotUcit  oner  the  hede." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  398,  4L 

d6uk'-ar,  s.  [Eng.dovk  :  ■ar  =  -er.]  A  water- 
fowl ;  called  also  Willie-fisher ;  the  Didapper, 
or  Dabehick. 

dook'-it,  dook'-it,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Douk,  v.] 
Ducked, 

"I  met  them  tnarchiug  in  terribly  doukit."— Scott  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  vL 

*doul,3,     [Dowel.] 

•  doul-onre,  s.  [Lat.  dulcor.]  [Dulcour.] 
Sweetness,  gentleness,  mildness. 

"  I  have  given  special  orders  to  the  judges  for  sweet- 
ness and  doufcure  to  the  Engluih  Catholicks."— iracft«(  : 
Life  qf  li'iliititnji,  i.  U6. 

•  ddule,  s.  [Dull.]  A  fool ;  a  blunt  or  stupid 
person. 

"I  am  but  one  oule. 
Againis  natxir  in  the  uycht  I  waik  into  weir. 
1  dar  do  uoclit  in  the  day  bot  droup  as  a  doule." 
A  Houlate,  i.  8. 

•  dou'-li-a,  s.    [Ddlia.] 

doiim,  doom,  s.    [A  native  word,  current  in 

Upper  Egypt.] 

doum-palm,  doom-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  Hyphmm  thebaica,  a  species  of  palm, 
a  native  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the  manner 
tn  which  ita  tnmk  divides  dichotomously,  the 


DOUM-PALM. 


t)rani'lies  terminating  in  tufts  of  large  fan- 
shaped  leaves.  The  pericarp  is  ahout  the 
size  of  an  apple,  and  is  used  as  food  by  the 


jioorer  cla;iaL's.  It  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  gingerbread,  whence  the  tree  itself  is  some- 
times called  tlie  Giugerbread-tree.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  ropes,  and 
auiall  ornaments  are  made  of  the  seeds.  An 
infusion  of  the  rind  is  used  in  fevers,  and  as 
an  aperient. 

■  doi^,  adv.  &.  prep.    [Down.] 

•  doun-geoun,  s,    [Donjon,  Dungeon.] 

1.  The  strongest  tow-  ;  belonging  to  a  fort- 
ress, being  designed  as  the  place  of  last  resort 
duiing  a  siege, 

"  He  send  thiddyr  to  tumbill  it  doun, 
Bath  tour,  ana  castell,  and  doungeoun." 

Barbour.  X.  497. 

2.  A  tower,  in  general ;  in  the  following 
sense  applied  to  the  Tower  of  BabeL 

"  Tliat  historie.  Maister.  wald  I  knaw, 

$uby,  and  forquhat  occasioun, 
hay  buildit  sic  aiie  strong  dungeon." 

Lyndiay  :  Monarchy  (1592),  p.  46. 

3.  A  dungeon,  a  prison. 

doon'-thrdugh  {gh  silent),  adv.  [Mid.  Eng. 
doun  —  down,  and  through.\  Into  the  low  or 
flat  country.    {Scotch.) 

'  doun'-thring,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doun  = 
doicn,  and  thriiig  {q.v.)."} 

1.  To  overturn,  to  overthrow. 

"  Satbaii  in  his  memberis,  the  Antichristis  of  our 
tyiiie,  cruellie  doeth  rage,  aeiking  to  dounthring  and 
to  diatroy  the  evangell  of  Cbrist,  and  bis  cougrega- 
tiouu  " — Knox.  p.  lOL 

2.  To  undervalue,  to  depreciate. 

"  And  be  the  contrare,  the  puissance  of  Latyne  King 
Do  set  at  nocbt,  but  licbtlie,  and  dounthring." 

DougUts  :   i'irffil.  377,  4. 

doun'-with,  adv.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  doun  = 
down,  and  with.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Downwards,  in  the  way  of 
descending  from  rising  ground,    (Scotch.) 

"  In  beic.i  haddyr  Wallace  and  thai  can  twyn. 
Throuch  that  cfounwff  A  to  Forth  sadly  he  aoucht." 
iVaUrice,  V.  301.  MS. 


B.  As  adj. . 
road. 


Descending ;  as,  a  dounwith 


C.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  lower  position. 

2.  A  fall  from  rank  or  state. 

*  doup,  *  dowp,  v.i.     [Dip,  v.) 

1.  To  incline  the  head  or  upper  part  of  the 
body  downwards. 

"  Thither  the  valiant  Teraals  doup 
Aud  heir  repacious  Corbies  croup." 

Scott :  Evergreen,  li  383. 

2.  To  lower ;  to  be  clouded ;  applied  to  the 
weather. 

donp  (1),  s.    [Dips.] 

^  In  a  donp  :  In  a  moment. 

"And.  in  a  doup. 
They  snapt  her  up  baith  stoup  and  roup.** 

Ramsay  :  Poetns.  H.  627. 

ddup  (2),  s.    [Prob.  Scand.  ;  cf.  Dan.  dupsko  = 
a  ferrule.] 
*  1.  The  breeeh  or  buttocks. 

"At  the  salt  doup." — Urquhart :  Rabelaig,  p.  97. 

2.  The  bottom,  butt-end. 

"A  servaut   lass    that    dressed    it    heraell,  wi'  the 
donp  o"  a  caudle."— &»« .-  Antiquary,  cb.  V. 

3.  A  cavity. 

d6ur,donre.  dure,  a.  [Fr,  dur:  Lat.  dimis.] 

1.  Hard. 

"  Dur8t  not  rebel,  douting  his  dyntis  dour.' 

Lyndtay :   Workt  (1592).  p.  102. 

2.  Bold,  intrepid. 

"  O  ye  doure  pepill  discend  from  Dardomua" 

Douglas :  Virgil,  70,  28. 

3.  Hardy,  able  to  bear  fatigue. 

■•  We  that  bene  of  nature  derf  and  doure" 

Douglas  :   Virgil,  299,  7. 

4.  Inflexible,  unbending,  obstinate. 

"  Mycht  uowthir  low  that  doure  mannis  myn±" 
Douglas  :   Virgil,  467,  2. 

5.  Sullen. 

"  He  had  a  wife  was  dour  and  din. ' 

Btti-ns :  Sic  a  Wife  at  Willie  had. 

6.  Stern. 

"  Hewy  of  statur.  dour  in  his  countenance." 

Wallace,  iv.  187. 

7.  Severe  ;  said  of  the  weather. 

•'Biting  Boreas,  UV    'id  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  thi  l    t  be  leafy  bower." 

Uurns:  A  Winter  Night. 

8.  Slow  in  growth  ;  said  of  veget;ition. 

9.  Impracticable;  said  of  soil  that  defeats 
all  tlie  labour  of  the  husbandman. 

"  One  of  the  dourest  and  most  imtraotable  famis  in 
the  meai-na."— .Srorr.-  Pirate,  ch.  iv. 


10.  Slow  in  learning;  dull,  backwani. 
"  At  dure  a  schular  as  ever  wa«  at  St.  LeouanlV— 
TennaiU:  Cardinal  iteatvn,  p,  5»0. 

dour-SGOd,  -f.     The  name  given  to  a  late 
species  of  <>;tt8,  fmin  its  tardiness  in  ripening. 

"A  third  kind,  Halkertou.  or  An^fiis  oat«,  these  are 
emphatlLAlly  called  tltmr-ieed  (I.e..  late  seed),  in  ill*- 
tlnctiou  from  the  othen,  wlilch  are  caJled  ear-aeed, 
orwifly  KtietL"—Agr.  Surv.  Mid-Loth.,  p.  103. 

dour  -a  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  durns  =  hard.] 

Hot.  :  The  heait-wood,  that  which  is  next 
the  centre  ;  also  called  Duramen  (q.v.). 

dour'-a  (2),    *  dur-ra.   s,      [The  Egyptian 
name  oi  the  plant.]  A  kind  of  millet,  Sorghum. 

vulgare. 

dour'-l&oh,  s.     [Gael,  dorlach  —  a  satchel  of 
arrows.]    [Doelach.]     A  bundle,  a  knapsack. 

"  And  there  they  are  wi'  gmi  and  pUtol,  dirk  and 
dourliich.  rejidy  to  disturb  the  peace. '—Scon.'  Rob 
Roy.  ch.  xxvi 

dour'-ly.  dour'-lle,  adv.    [Eng,  dtyur;  -ly.l 

1.  With  vigour,  without  mercy. 

"  Thir  ar  the  words  of  the  redoutft  Roy. — 
Quhilk  hes  me  sent  all  cuutriea  to  convoy^ 
And  all  inisdoars  dourlie  to  dowuthriuic.' 

Lyndsay :  S.  P.  R..  IL  Ml 

2.  Pertinaciously. 

"  The  thrid  dols  eik  so  dourly  drink, 
QuhiU  in  his  wame  no  rowm  be  dry." 

Bannatyne  Poems,  p,  167,  at  & 

dour- ness,  door -ness,  s.     [Eng.  dour; 
■ness.]    Obstinacy,  suUenness. 

""Waea  uiel*   said  Mrs.  MacClarty,   "the  gudemaD 
taka  Sandie's(foom«umickie  to  heart  !"'—Ci 
aienburnie,  p.  198. 


—Cottagers  cf 


dour-du-cdu'-li,  s.     [A  native  name.] 

Zool.  :  The  native  name  for  two  species  of 
monkeys,  Nyctipithecvs  trivirgatus,  and  N. 
rnjipes.  They  are  small  nocturnal  animals, 
with  large  owl-like  eyes.  They  are  insectivor- 
ous, and  very  difficult  to  be  tamed.  They  are 
natives  nf  South  America.     [Nvctipithecu8,J 

di$^se  (1),   "  douss,  *  douze,   *  dowsse, 

v.t.    &    i.     [Bw.  dmisti  =  to    plump    down, 
{Skeat.)'] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  To  plunge  or  thrust  into  water ;  to 
dip,  to  duck, 

"  Hee  used  ...  to  be  dowtsed  in  water  luke  worme.' 
— Holland  :  Suetonius,  p.  76. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  plunge,  to  immerse. 

"I  have  .  .  .  doused  my  carnal  affections  in  all  tlw 
vileueas  of  the  world."— ifam wiond  .■    Woris,  iv.  515. 

II.  Naut.:  To  strike,  or  let  the  sails  fall 
suddenly  on  account  of  a  squall. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  plunge,  to  dip,  or  be 
plunged  into  water. 

•'  It  is  not  jesting  trivial  matter. 
To  swing  i"  th"  air,  or  douse  in  water.' 

Butler:  ffudibras.  TL  L 

do^se  (2),  *  dowse,  v.t.    (a.s.  dwcescan  =  to 
extinguish.]    To  put  out,  to  extinguish. 

doused,  /w.  par.  or  a,     [Do0se.] 
dous'-ing,  ])r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Douse  (1),  v.) 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  plunging  or  im- 
mersing in  water. 

dousing-chock,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  several  pieces  fayed 
across  the  apron  and  lapped  on  the  knight- 
head,  or  inside  stuff"  above  the  upper  deck, 

*  d^t  (1),  v.t.    [Doubt,  v.] 

*  do^t  (2).  v.t.     [A  contraction  of  do  out.]    To 
put  out,  to  extinguish,  to  quench. 

"  That  their  hot  blood  may  &pin  in  English  eyes 
And  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  Y..  iv.  1. 

*  dout,  s.     [Doubt,  s.] 

*  doiit'-an^e,  s.     [Doubtance.) 

*  do^te,  v.t.  &  i.     [Doubt,  v.] 

*  dotite'-Iees,  *  do^te  -les,  adv.    [Doub*. 

LtSS.] 

*  dout'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dout  (2),  v. ;  -er.]     One 
who  ur  that  which  puts  out  or  extinguishes. 

*  do^t'-ife,  a.    [DouBTiVE.] 

*  doUt'-OUS,  a.      [DOUBTOUS.I 

douze-ave,  s.     [Fr.  douze  =  twelve.) 
il/f/su'.-  A  scale  of  twelve  degrees. 


boil,  boy:  poiit  j<J^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-dan.    tian  =  shgn.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,    tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  A:c'  =  bel.  del* 
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douzepere— dovish 


•  douzo  -pere,  *  doae-per,  •  doa-i-per, 
•do8  y  per,  '  dos-se  per,  '  doze-per. 
"  dus  e  per,  '  dus-per,  "  dus-so-per, 
■  duze-per.  a.  [O.  Kr.  doze  ;  Vr.  douze  = 
twcivu  ;  O.  Kr.  par,  jiair,  per  =  a  [leer  (q.v.).] 

1.  (Properly  in  tht  pL) :  The  twelve  peers  or 
close  war  coiapunioiis  of  Charlcrimj;ne.  Their 
nnnies  aiipeui- variously  in  the  scvenil  roniancfs, 
but  the  most  faiiioua  were  Uuhimi,  Oliver, 
»nd  O^h'T  the  Dane. 

"  Ab  Cliiiil v8  stod  by  chance  at  cointell  with  hla  ferla, 
Whicbe  that  weru  of  frauce  his  o^liviie  ituzcper«." 
Sir  J-\rumbrtu,  260. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  P'rance. 

•*  Off  Rowelond  and  of  Olyrer,  and  of  every  (tntrper." 
liichard  Cteur  tie  Lion,  &. 

S.  A  knlglit,  a  diBtirigulshed  warrior. 

"  Wyth  dukcB  and  du4pere$  of  dy  vers  rowmes." 

Murte  ,irlhitre,<ii. 

love,   •  dof o>   *  douf;   •  doufe,  •  douve, 

•  dowe,  do^we,  •  duvo, «.  [A  tS.  dit/a  ; 
0.8.  duva;  tiuth.  d\iho;  O.  H.Uer.  tuba;  Ger. 
taube;  I>ut.  dui/;  Dan.  due.  The  sense  is 
diver,  from  A.S.  dujUn  =  to  dive,  in  reference 
to  the  bird's  habit  of  ducking  or  dipping  its 
head.) 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 

X»  Lit. :  III  the  sann-  sense  as  II.  1. 

*'  Measd's  towora,  for  ailver  donft  renowned." 

Pujfe:  Uomtnrt  Iliad.  11.705. 

2.  Fig,:  Used  as  a  term  of  endeainieut  or 
Affection,  or  as  the  emblem  of  innocence. 

11.  Technically: 
J.  Ornithology  ; 

(1)  Sing,:  The  English  appellation  of  the 
genus  Columbus,  or  Coluniba.  Thus  the  Htock- 
dove  is  Columbus  or  Colli iiUja  (e Has,  the  Ring- 
dove C.  palumbus,  the  Rock-dove  C.  livia,  and 
the  Turtle-dove  C.  turtur.  No  very  clear-  line 
of  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  words 
dove  and  pigeon,  thus  C.  livia  is  often  called 
the  Rock-pigeon  instead  of  the  Rock-dove ; 
yet  Ectopistes  migratorius  is  never  called  the 
Migratory  Dove,  but  only  the  Migratoiy  Pigeon, 

(2)  PI. :  The  order  Cohinibna  (q.v.).  Sorae- 
tinica  it  is  made  a  sub-oj-der  of  Rasores,  in 
which  ease  it  is  called Columbacei  or  Gemito res. 

TI  Ground  dove :  [Ground  dove]. 

2.  Art:  Tlie  Dove  in  Christian  art  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  10) ;  as 
such,  it  is  represented  in  its  natural  form,  the 
body  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  the  beak  and 
claws  red,  which  is  the  colour  natural  to  those 
parts  in  white  doves.  The  nimbus  wliicli 
always  surrounds  its  head  should  be  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  divided  by  a  cross,  which  is  either 
red  or  black.  A  radiance  of  light  invests  and 
proceeds  from  the  peison  of  the  dove,  and  is 
emblematical  of  tlie  Divinity.  It  is  also 
sometimes  represented,  in  stained  glass,  with 
seven  rays,  terminating  in  stars,  significant  of 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gliost.  The  dove 
is  the  emblem  of  love,  simplicity,  innocence, 
purity,  mildness,  compunction  ;  holding  an 
olive-branch,  it  is  an  emblem  of  peace. 
Doves  were  used  in  churches  to  serve  three 
purposes  :  (1)  Suspended  over  altars  to  serve 
as  a  pyx.  (2)  As  a  type  or  figure  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  over  altars,  baptisteries,  and  fonts.  (3) 
Jls  symbolical  ornaments.  The  dove  is  also  an 
emblem  of  the  luiman  soul,  aud  as  such  is  seen 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  martyrs  and 
devout  persons.     {Fairholt.) 

dove-Got,  dove-cote,  *dowfe-cote, 

t.  A  small  house  oi'  box,  ele\'ated  consider- 
ably above  the  ground  aud  divided  into  com- 
^tments,  in  which  tame  }iigeons  breed. 

**  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cot.  I 
Fluttered  your  Volsciaua  iu  CoriolL" 

S?iakes/>. :  CorioUtntu,  v.  6, 

Dove-cot  pigeon :  A  domesticated  pigeon. 
"Dove-cot  pifjconM  dislike  all  the  highly-improved 
breeds."  — Ztarwin.-    Descent  of   Man   (18"1).    pt.    ii.. 

eh.  xiT. 

dovC'dock,  s.     The  Coltsfoot,   Tussilago 

furfura. 

"The  arable  laud  was  mnch  infested  with  varions 
weeds,  as  the  thistle,  the  niugwort,  dove-dork." — Agr. 
Surv.  Ciiithn,,  p>.  B4. 

*  dove-drawn,  a.    Seated  in  a  car  drawn 

by  doves. 

dove-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  expressive  of 
or  cltaracteiized  by  softness,  meekness,  and 
mildness,  like  those  of  a  dove. 

*  dove- feathered,  a.  Disguised  in  white 
feathers  lilvC  those  of  a  dove. 

"  D"ve- feathered  raven  !  wolvish-ravening  Iamb!* 
Sfiaketp. :  Ronieo  i  Juliet.  IIL  2. 


dove-flower,  a. 

Hot. :  The  j^enua  Peristeria. 

dove -house,  *  doff-howse,   '  doff- 

OU8,  s.     A  dove-cot. 
"  bhiike.  quoth  tho  dt/vo-houu  .*  'twao  no  need.  I  truw, 
'IV  bid  uiii  ti  U'l^e."    iHiaketp.  :  iionuso  A  JultM,  i.  U. 

dove-kle,  s. 

Oinilh. :  A  name  given  to  tho  Black  Guille- 
mot {Uria  grylle)  a  native  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

dove-like,  a,  Meek,  gentle,  and  mild  as 
a  dove. 

"  The  old  iiuiu  grey  and  dov-llkm.  with  hU  great  wlilte 
beard  iiud  long."  hoitsifetlov  :  Surtnnijeri/, 

dove -monger,  a.  A  seller  of  or  dealer  in 
doves. 

"This  purging  of  the  tenii)Ie  froia  dote-mons/cn."— 
FuUrr:  PifjaJt  Sight.  III.  U.  9. 

dove's-foot,  8. 

Botany  ; 

1.  A  popular  name  of  Geranium  molle,  from 
the  forui  of  the  leaf, 

2.  The  Columbine,  Aqulleffia  vulgaris. 

*  dove,  V.    (Icel.  dnji  =  numb,  torj^id,  dv/na  = 

to  becnme  numb  or  torpid;  daufr  =  deaf.] 
To  lie  iu  a  doting  state,  to  be  half  asleep. 

'*  doVe-let,  8.  [Eng.  dove;  dim.  suff.  -kt.]  A 
little  or  young  dove. 

do'-ver,  r.f.  &  t.  [Icel.  dura  =  to  nap :  durr= 
a.  nap  ;  dau/r  =■  deaf.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  slumber,  to  fall  asleep,  to 
take  a  nap. 

'•  At  Kelbuy  1  hae  aae  mony  orra  Jobs  to  tak  up  my 
hand,  but  here  1  fa'  a  doverin  twenty  times  In  tho  ^y 
Irae  pure  idle-set."— .Sdjo/i  *  Oatl,  i.  33. 

2.  To  walk  or  ride  half  asleep,  as  if  from  the 
eflects  of  liquor. 

"He  caunily  carried  ofTGilllewhacklt  ae  nl^rhtwhen 
he  WHS  riding  dowring  hame." — Scott:  Waverrley, 
cb.  xviil. 

H.  Trails. :  To  make  stupid ;  to  stupefy,  to 
stun. 

"  Ane  0*  them  gave  me  a  n»h  on  the  crown,  that 
dovercd  me,  and  mado  me  tumble  heels  o'er-b^ul. " — 
Perils  of  Man,  OL  416. 

Do'-ver,  s.  [Proper  name.]  An  English  phy- 
sician, who  first  prescribed  the  powder  known 
by  his  name. 

Dover's-powder,  s. 

Pharm. :  A  powder  compounded  of  ten  parts 
of  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  and  eighty  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  employed  as  a  sudo- 
rific aud  sedative. 

*  do've-Ship,  8.  [Eng.  dorc ;  -ship.}  The 
characteristics,  nature,  or  quality  of  a  dove  ; 
dove-like  nature  or  qualities,  as  meekness, 
mildness,  innocence. 

"  For  us,  let  onr  dMotthip  approve  Itself  in  meekness 
of  auflering.  not  in  actions  of  cruelty."— B;j.  Ball: 
Senimn  on  Unity  of  the  Church. 

do  ve-tail,  v.t.  &  t.  [Eng.  dove,  and  tail,  from 
the  shajie  of  the  fitted  ends  of  the  board.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11 

2.  Fig. :  To  adjust  or  fit  together  exactly; 
to  cause  two  things  to  fit  into  or  correspond 
exactly  with  each  otlier. 

"  Everything  also  has  been  adapted  to  It,  and,  aa  It 
were,  fitted  and  dovetailed  into  it.  '—lirougfuim. 

IL  Carp. :  To  unite  by  means  of  dovetails, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fit  into  or  correspond  with 
exactly. 

do  ve-tail,  s.  &  a.  [Dovetail,  v.] 
A,  As  substanXive : 

1.  Joinery:  A  flaring  tenon  adapted  to  fit 
into  a  mortise  with  receding  sides,  to  prevent 


rOVBTAILS. 
a.  The  part*  detached.  b.  Fitted  togetherr. 

withdrawal  in  the  direction  of  the  tension  it 
will  be   exposed  to  in  the  structure.      The 


ancient  Egyptians  used  dovetatU)  of  wood 
(Joggles)  Ui  connect  stones  at  the  corners  of 

their  edillces. 

'Z.  Masonry:  Dovetailingof  aahlar-vrork  was 
occasionally  adojited  in  olden  times,  but  was 
tli'St  reduced  to  a  regular  systeiu  by  Suieaton 
in  the  construction  of  the  Eddystoue  hght- 
bouse. 

B.  As  adj. :  (bee  the  comiKJunds). 

dovetail  box-plane,  e. 

Joinery :  A  form  of  rabbet-plane  for  dressing 
dovetails. 

dovetail -cntter,  s.  a  rotary  cutter 
wiUi  a  ll.uirig  bit  used  for  boring  dovetails. 

dovetail-file,  s.  A  thin  file  with  a  tin 
or  brass  \r.n:k,  like  the  sllU'euer  of  a  dovetail 
or  tenon  saw. 

dovetall-hlnge,  s.  a  hfnge  whose  leaves 
are  wider  at  then  tmter  edges  than  at  their 
liiijgeing  edges  ;  a  hinge  whose  attaclung  por- 
tions are  branching  and  divergent,  like  a  swal- 
low's tail. 

dovetall-Jolnt,  s.  The  junction  of  two 
pieces  by  means  ol  replayed  tenons  and  corre- 
sponding mortises  of  the  respective  parts. 
[Dovetail.] 

dovetail  -  marker,  a.  A  device  for 
marking  the  dovetail  tenons  or  mortises  on 
the  respective  boards.  The  two  plates  of  the 
frame  are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
aud  each  has  a  scribuig  edge  adapted  to  mark 
its  side  of  the  dovetiil ;  one  plate  is  adjustable 
to  regulr.te  the  widths  and  distances,  the  ad- 
justable gauge  plate  afJording  a  guide  in  setting 
the  marker  lor  the  next  scribe. 

dovetail-moulding,  5. 

Arch.  :  A  kind  of  moulding  used  in  Norman 
architecture,  and  somewhat  resembling  a 
dovetail. 

dovetail-plane,  s. 

Joinery:  A  side-rabbet  plane  with  a  very 
narrow  sole,  which  may  be  made  by  iuclinaliun 
to  dress  the  sides  of  dovetail  tenons  or  mor- 
tises. The  side-rabbet  plane  may  have  an 
under-cutting  bit  with  a  flat  lower  edge,  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  mortise. 

dovetail-plates,  s.pl 

Ship-huUd. :    Plates  of  metal  let  into  the 

stern-post  and  keel  of  a  vessel  to  bind  them 
together.  Similar  j'lates  are  used  for  joining 
the  stern-foot  with  the  fore-end  of  the  keel. 

dovetall-saw,  s. 

1.  A  saw  for  cutting  the  dovetail-tenon  on 
the  ends  of  boards  ;  or  cutting  the  dovetail- 
mortises  in  the  face  or  ends  of  boards  to  recei  ve 
the  said  tenons.  There  are  several  varieties. 
One  consists  of  a  pair  of  circular  saws  running 
in  planes,  bearing  such  angular  relation  to 
each  other  as  to  give  the  required  obliquity  to 
the  kerfs.  In  dovetailing-machiues  rotary 
cutters  work  to  a  given  bne,  and  also  remove 
the  material  between  the  cheeks  of  opposite 
dovetail -tenons.  Gangs  of  circular  saws  on  a 
mandrel  are  constructed  and  arranged  to  do 
the  same. 

2.  A  small  tenon-saw  adapted  for  cutting 
dovetails.  It  has  fifteen  teeth  to  the  inch, 
aud  is  usually  about  nine  inches  in  length. 

3.  A  saw  having  two  cutting  edges,  one  at 
right  angles  to  the  other ;  one  edge  makes  the 
side  kert,  the  other  the  bottom  kerf. 

dovetall-wire,  5.  A  kind  of  wire, 
wedge-shaped  in  cross-section. 

do've-talled,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Dovltail,  v.] 

do  ve-tail-ing,  jw.  par.,  o.,  &  s,  [Dove- 
tail, v.] 

A^  &  ^  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C  .^5  suhst. :  The  act  or  art  of  fastening  by 
means  of  dovetails. 

dovetalling-machlne,  9.  A  machine 
ha\nig  a  gang  of  chisels  or  saws  for  cutting 
dovetail-mortises  or  the  kerfs  therefor. 

•  doV-ish,  *  dove-yshe,  a.  [Eng.  dovifi); 
-w/i.]    Dove-like,  innocent 

"  Contempts  of  tbys  world,  doveyahe  slmpUcitie, 
serpeiitlike  wyadome. "— C(»</(t(.  of  N.  Shajton  (1M6), 
siyu.  G.  iv.  h. 


4&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$t, 
•r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fSiU;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dow-  dow^/ 
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do^  (1),  v.i.     [Do,  v.] 
1.  To  be  able. 


"  Thia  gear  Is  mine,  and  I  must  mauuge  it  as  I  dow.' 
^Scott :  Hob  liny,  cii.  xxii, 

2.  To  avail,  to  prolit,  to  be  of  any  worth  or 
force. 

"Satliis  argtiment  dow  not,  Chriat  Ia  offi^red  to  all. 
ergo,  lie  is  repealled  of  alL"— flruc« ;  t>tm\tm  on  the 
Sacrament,  Q.  7.  a. 

3.  To  thrive  :  respecting  bodily  health. 

"  Do  whate'er  we  can, 
We  never  can  tlirive  or  dow." 

/iunisai/  :  Poenia,  IL  249. 

4.  To  thrive  morally :  to  prosper  iu  trade,  kc. 

5.  To  dare. 

6.  To  be  of  value  or  worth. 

"Ten  pece  of  auld  clathta,  quhllkla  dow  nathlng."*— 
/ficcHf'irie*  (1530),  p,  W. 

d6^  (2),  V.i.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Dove,  r.] 

1.  To  fade,  to  wither ;  applicil  to  flowers, 
ve;^etables.  &c.  ;  also  to  a  faded  complexion : 
"  He's  <inite  dow'd  in  the  colour."    (Scotch.) 

2.  To  lose  freshuess ;  to  become  putrid  in 
Boiiie  de^ee. 

"  Cast  ua  out  the  rfow'rf  water  till  ye  get  the  freah,"— 
Katiwi!/     Scotch  Proverlis,  p.  'il. 

3.  To  doze  ;  to  fall  into  a  sleepy  state, 

"  Syuo  piece  and  piece  together  down  tliey  creep, 
And  crack  till  baith  dow'd  o'er  at  last  asleep. 

A'osa  .■  Uelenore.  p.  76. 

4.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  neglect. 

"Oood  day,  kind  Marou.  here  the  wark'9  ne'er  dotted  ; 
Tlie  hand  that's  diiigent  ay  giithen  gowd." 

J/oruon  :  Pocmt.  p.  161. 

•d<5^  f3),  •  dowe,  v.t.     [Fr.  doner;  from  Lat. 
doto  =  to  endow  ;  dos  (genit.  dotts)  =  a  dowr>'.] 

1.  To  endow ;  to  give  a  dowry  or  portion  to- 
"Tlio  lordschip  that  thei  ben  dowed  with." H'u- 

diffe :  S>-lect  Works,  iii.  159. 

2.  To  give  over,  to  commit. 

"  0  lady  Jnyrx. 
To  whom  for  evere  mo  niyii  herte  1  dmoe.' 

Oiaucer :  Tioiiii^,v.22S, 

d6w»  s.    [Dove.]    Dove  ;  a  term  of  endearment. 

"lani  .13  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  bonny  dow."-~Scott : 
IVaverleff.  ch.  xlii. 


dowcot,  doW'Cate, 

(q.v.). 


A  dove-cote 


dd^  (1),  dhort^,  s.  [Arab.]  An  Arab  vessel, 
generally  from  150  to  25l>  tons  burthen,  by 
measurement  about  85  feet  long  from  steTii  to 
stem,  20  feet  9  iuche-s  broad,  and  11  feet  6 
Inches  deep.    It  is  grab  built,  with  10   or  12 


ports,  and  designed  for  war.  There  is  but 
one  mast,  which  rakes  forward  to  support  a 
heavy  lateen  sail,  and  afford  room  for  it  to  be 
raised  or  lowered.  Many  Arab  dows  trade 
between  the  south  of  Arabia  and  India  ;  others 
cruise  as  pirates  in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  (^fr.  Edye:  Journal  Royal  Asiat. 
•foe  i.,  11,  12.) 

dtS^  (2),  s.  [Dow,  1,  v.]  Worth,  avail,  value, 
forct'. 

d^^  (3),  s.    [An  abbreviation  of  dower.] 

dow-purse,  s.  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  aiici^-ntly  put  into  a  purse  and  pre- 
sented at  tlie  wedding  by  the  bridegroom  to 
tlie  bride  as  the  purchase  of  her  person.  The 
custom,  or  one  similar  to  it,  obtained  among 
the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
(iVharton,  &c.) 

*d6w,  s.     [DODGH.] 

■* drf^-a-ble,  a.  [Eug.  dmv  (3),  v.;  -able.] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  endowed  ;  entitled  to  a 
dower. 

"  At  the  age  of  nine  years  she  Im  dowable."—Coioel. 


'  d<S^  -age,  s.  [Eng.  dow  /  -age.]  An  endow- 
ment, a  dower. 

"Thy  revenues  cannot  reach 
To  make  her  dowitgc  of  so  rich  a  Jointure." 

SItrru  Devil  qf  Edmonton. 

d<S^-ag-er,  a.     [Eng.  dowag(e}  ;  -er  ;  O.  Fr. 
douagiere.] 
i.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  title  given  to  a  widow  to  distinguish 
her  from  the  wife  of  her  husband's  heir, 
bearing  tlie  same  name  or  title.  The  widow 
of  a  king,  after  the  marriage  of  Ms  successor, 
is  called  Queen  Dowager. 

"  I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  an.!  »he  hath  no  child." 
Hhakegp. :  Midnimmer  Jfiffhfs  Dream,  L  I, 

2.  An  old  lady. 

II.  Laio :  A  widow  endowed  or  having  a 
jointure;  a  widow  who  eitlier  enjoys  a  dower 
from  her  deceased  husband,  or  who  has  pro- 
perty of  Iier  own  brought  by  her  to  her  hus- 
band on  marriage,  and  settled  on  her  after 
his  decease. 

dowager-queen,  «.  Thesameas  Queen- 

DOWAGLIR.       [I.  l.J 

* dow'-ag-er-i^m,  5.  (Eng.  dowager;  ism..] 
Tlie  state,  rank,  or  con<iition  of  a  dowager; 
formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager. 

•d<5^-aire,  *dow-ayre,  s.  [Fr.  douaire.] 
A  dowry. 

"  Tber  aa  ye  profre  one  each  dowuyre 
Ab  1  ferst  brought." 

Cfuiucer  :  C.  T.,  8,724,  8,725. 

*  diJ^-a-ri-ar,  '  dow-ri-er,  s.    [Fr.  dow- 

airikre.]    A  dowager. 

"  In  presence  of  the  Queuia  Grace,  Marie.  Quene 
Dowariar,  and  Rci^ent  of  the  realiue  of  Scotland,  and 
thre  E.tatia  in  this  vreaeut  PailLameut,  coinpeirit 
Maister  Henric!  Lauder,  Aduocat  to  our  Soueraue 
Ladie," — Acts  :  Marie,  1555  (ed.  1566),  ch.  XKviiL 

*  do^-at,  *  dow-att,  s.  [Divet.]  a  thin 
Ilat  turf. 

'■  Frcedoraeof  foyage,  pasturage,  fewall,  faill,  dowatt." 
^Acts:  Jamea  I'.,  I59't  (ed.  1814),  p.  IT. 


*do^-9et,  s.    [Doucet.] 


*dowde,  ''doude,  s.     [Dowdy.]    a  dowdy, 
a  slattern. 

"In  tiiy  rage  calle  her  foule  dowde."— Breton :  A 
Mufinurer,  p.  9, 

do^'-dy,  *  dow-die,  s.  &  a.    (Etyra  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  rfo?y  (1),  v.,  and  dawdle] 

A,  Assvbst.t  An  awkward,  ill-dressed,  in- 
elegant, vulgar-looking  woman. 

"  Laura  to  lils  latty  was  but  a  kitchen-wench  ;  Dido 
a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  gipsy  ;  Helen  and  Hero  hildinga 
and  harlote,"— .SftuAc*/'.  -■  ilomeo  &  Juliet,  ii.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Awkward,  ill-dressed,  vulgar- 
looking. 

"  No  houaewifery  the  dowdy  creature  knew ; 
To  sum  up  all.  her  tongue  confessed  the  shrew."  Oay. 

*  dow'-dy-ish,  a.  ['Eng.  dowdy ;  ish.]   Dowdy, 
awkwaid,  vulgar-looking,  ill-dressed. 

"A  flflh  lookfl  vulgar,  dowdyith,  and  auburban." 

Bi/ron:   Seppo,  IxvL 

dd^ed,  dd^d,  a.    [Dow  (2),  v.] 

1.  Dead,  flat,  spiritless. 

2.  Applied  to  meat  beginning  to  become 
putrid. 

ddw'-el,  *  doul,  *  dow-el,  *  dow-el-cge, 

s.     [Fr.  dtjiiille  =  a  socket ;  Lat.  ductile,  from 
diico  —  to  lead,  to  draw.] 

1.  A  pin  used  to  connect  adjacent  pieces, 
penetrating  a  part  of  its  length  into  each  piece 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  junction.  It 
may  be  permanent  and  glued  into  each  piece, 
as  in  the  boards  forming  the  leaf  of  a  table. 
Or  it  may  serve  as  a  joint  to  hold  detachable 
pieces  in  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  flask.  The 
slabs  of  calcareous  gypsum  or  "Mosul  marble" 
wliich  line  the  adol^  palaces  of  Nimroud  were 
united  by  wooden  and  bronze  dowel-pins.  The 
several  blocks  in  each  layer  of  masonry  in 
Smeatou's  Eddystone  lighthouse  were  cramped 
together,  and  the  layers  were  prevented  from 
slipping  on  each  other  by  oaken  dowels. 

"  The  biiae.1  and  knistra  of  the  columns  were  imited 
by  copper  doweh,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  Alausoleum  at 
Halicariiaasus."— .rin((7Hi7i(«  of  Ionia,  1881,  pt.  iv. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  as  a 
means  of  nailing  lining  or  finishing  work 
tliereto ;  a  dook. 

*  3.  "Wooden  pins  used  to  fasten  the  parts  of 
the  felloe  of  a  wheel  together. 

"  Item  for  IJ  hopis  to  the  exiltre,  and  i]  dowlcgei  to 
the  trendell.  viijih.  xijd.'— .ffou-ard;  Houiehold  Books, 
p.  211. 

dO'Wel-blt,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.      The  semi-cylinder 


whiL-h  constitu^'s  the  barrel  of  tlie  bit  tiermin- 
at<*s  in  a  conoidal  cutting  edge ;  it  is  also 
calk-d  a  Spoon-bit.    [Bit.] 

dowel'joint,  5.  a  Junction  formed  by 
means  rjf  a  dowel  pin  or  pins,  such  as  the 
heading  pieces  of  a  tight  barrel  head. 

dowel-pln,  s.  A  pin  or  peg  uniting  two 
portions,  as  the  pieces  of  heading  for  a  cask; 
a  dowel, 

dd^'-el,  "dowl,  v.t.  [DowEi>,  8.]  To  fasten 
tugctlier  by  mejins  of  dowels  or  pins  inserted 
in  tilt;  edgfs. 

dd^'-elled,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [Dowel,  v.] 
ddw'-el-ling,  j>r,  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Dowel,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  £ particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  together 
by  means  of  dowels. 

dowelling-machine,  s. 

Coopering  :  A  machine  for  boring  the  dowel- 
holes  in  the  meeting  edges  of  the  pieces  which 
form  the  heads  of  tight  casks. 

ddV-er,   'dow -aire,    *  dow-ayre,  s. 

(O.  Fr.  doairc ;  Fr.  douaire ;  Low  Lat. 
dotarium,  from  Lat.  doto  =  to  endow,  to 
dower  ;  dos  (genit.  doti^)  =  a  dower  ;  do  =■  to 
give.] 

1.  An  endowment ;  that  with  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  endowed. 

"The  hour 
Which  led  me  to  tliat  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  Exi>ectati>jn'B  dowtr." 

lijiron :  itaxeppa,  vtt. 

2.  The  property  which  a  wife  brings  to  her 
husband  in  marriage, 

"  We  h.ive  thia  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish. 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now."  .S/iaki-xp. ;  Leur,  i.  I, 

3.  The  right  which  a  widow  has  to  a  certain 
share— i.e.,  one  third— of  her  deceased  hus- 
band's real  estate,  to  which  she  is  entitled  on 
his  decease  [%]. 

•'A  widow's  dower  should  be  a  fourth  part  instead  (tf 
a  third." — Hacaulay :  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

*  4.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife. 
5.  A  gift,  an  endowment 

■'  For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower. 
To  raise  the  convent  s  eastern  tower." 

.Scoff  .•  Marniion,  il.  & 

H  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  widow  takes 
a  third  of  such  lands  and  tenements  as  her 
husband  died  entitled  to.  for  seisin  is  not  here 
necessary,  and  in  wliich  her  title  to  dower  baa 
not  been  previously  barred.  This  mode  of 
providing  for  a  widow  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known in  the  early  part  of  the  Saxon  con- 
stitution of  England,  which  country  ia  the 
source  of  the  common  law  of  thf  I'nited 
States;  for,  in  the  laws  of  King  Edmund,  the 
wife  is  directed  to  be  supported  wholly  out  of 
the  personal  estate.  Afterwards,  as  may  be 
seen  in  gavelkind  tenure,  the  widow  became 
entitled  to  an  estate  in  one-half  of  the  lands, 
provided  she  remained  clwste  and  unmairied  ; 
as  is  usual  also  in  copyh. -Id  dowers,  or  free- 
bench.  Some  have  ascribed  dower  to  the 
Normans,  but  it  was  first  introduced  iuto  the 
feudal  system  by  the  Emperor  PYederick  II., 
who  was  contemporary  with  Henr>'  HI.  The 
person  endowed  must  be  the  actual  wife  of 
the  i»;u-ty  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  If  she 
be  divorced  o  vinculo  she  sliall  not  be  en- 
dowed ;  but  a  judicial  separation  does  not 
destroy  the  dower.     (Blackstone.) 

d6\^'-er,  v.t.     [Dower,  s.] 

1.  To  endow  ;  to  give  as  a  dowry, 

"  Dowered  with  our  curse  "    Shaketp.  :  L^ar,  i.  L 

2.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  a  marriage 
portion. 

"  She  shall  be  dowered  as  ne%  er  child  before." 

Cotojtcr  :  Uomcr't  Iliad^  Ix. 

d6^'-ered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dower,  v.] 

*  do^'-er-less,  a.  [Eng.  dower:  -&a,J 
Without  a  portion  or  dower;  destitute  of  » 
dower. 

"  Thy  dowerlea  dangbter."       Shakesp. ;  Lear.  L  L 

*  d6^'--er-y,  s.    [Dowry.] 

d^f,  dolf,  *  dowff.  a.  (fc  5.     peel,  daufr  = 
deaf,  dull,] 
A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Dull,  flat;  denoting  a  lack  of  spirit  at 
animation. 
"  Do!/  wox  thare  aplrits.  thar  hie  cuntge  down  felf 
Dougha  :    Virgil,  T6.  2L 


boil,  hS^:  po^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin 


chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  -  bel,  d^L 
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dowfart— down 


< 'inctl  tnea  1)6  asiffWEtras  a  sexasenarv. ' 
•y.  cb.  xlia 


2.  Melancholy,  gloomy. 

"  How  Uou;/  liK)ks  gentry  with  an  empty  purse." 

Rarmay :  toum*,  1.  M- 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  drowsy,  stuiiid. 

"  Tlie  lad  cs 

4.  Iiiaetive,  lethargic 
6.  Hollow,  dull :  applied  to  sound. 

6.  Silly,  frivolous. 

7.  Inert,  wanting  force  for  vegetation  :  as, 
dew/\iiud. 

8.  Wanting  the  kernel  or  substance  :  as,  a 
doi/'/nut. 

9.  Dvill  to  the  eye,  tliick  :  aa,  a  dow/ day. 
B.  As  sjibst. :    A    stupid,    dull    fellow ;  a 

iiuniskull. 

••  All  Carrlck  orya— gin  this  dow/  were  droaned," 
Dunbar  :  Boergrcen,  it  66.  at  14. 

d<5^'-art,  dof-art»  doof-art,  a.  &  «.  [Eng. 

dowf;  sutJ*.  -tut.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Stupid,  destitute  of  spirit. 

"The  aillydqfart  cuwjird." 

Poem*  in  fiuchan  Dialect,  p.  SI. 

2.  Melancholy,  sad,  gloomy,  depressed  in 
spirits. 

3.  Feeble,  inefficient. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  dull,  heavy-headed,  inactive 
fellow. 

"  Then  let  the  doffartt.  insW  wi*  npleen. 
Cast  up  tlie  WTaug  Hide  of  their  eeu." 

Jiamtuy  :  Poemt,  11.  Ml. 

drf^-Je,  ddV-y,  a.  [Eng.  dow  (2),  v.  ;  -y.\ 
Dull.  Hielanciioly.  in  bad  health ;  iu  bad  tune ; 
partly  witliered. 

"And  then  if  yorerfowrie,  I  will  ait  wl'youaglfff  in 
toe    evening   myselL'— A'cott;    Quy   ManneHng.    oh. 

•dtf^-ing,  "dow-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s. 
(Dow.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  &  particip.  adj. 
the  verb).  p         f       J 

C.  -4s  suhst.  :  The  act  of  endowing ;  an  en- 
dowment, a  portion. 

"  Maydena  acholde  be  wedded  withoute  dowimae  "— 
Trevisa.  iiL  37. 

dtf^ks,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Assure  in 
a  rock ;  the  contents  of  such  a  fissure. 
(Rossiier.) 


(See 


•dtf^l,  r.f.     [Dowel,  v.]    To  fasten  or 
togetlier  with  dowels. 


join 


•'  These  boards  are  glued  together  and   dowUd.  — 
ArchtBoloffia,  xxxvi.  458. 


part  or  portion.]     A 


d^l,  s.     [A.S.  dcEl  = 
division.     [Dole,  s.] 
Tf  Dowl  and  deal :  A  division. 

d4$^-las,  s.  &  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skinner 
refers  it  to  Dourlavs,  a  to\vu  in  Picardy, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen,  very  com- 
monly worn  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  also  a  strong  calico  made  in 
Imitation  of  the  linen  fabric. 

"  DotoTas.  filthy  dowlas:  I  have  given  them  away  to 
bakers  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolUrs  of  them.'  — 
ahtikesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iii.  3.        . 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  material  described 
in  A. 

"  The  cleanly  aid  of  dotoUu  amocka."       &ay. 

•d^leCl),  *.  [O.Vr.  douille.^  Oneof  the  fila- 
ments which  make  up  the  blade  of  a  feather  ; 
featliery  or  wool-like  down. 

"  One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume." 

Shaketp.  :  Tejnpest,  ilL  Ji. 

d^^le  (2),  S.     [DoWL,  S.] 


dowle-stones» 

Ian  I  Is. 


pL 


Stones  dividin*; 


•d^^'-less,   a.     [Eng.    d&w   (l),    v.;    -less.] 
Feeble,  without  ener^  or  spirit,  unhealthy. 

do^^  (1),   *  doun,   *  doune,   *  downe. 

'dune»  s.  [A.S.  dun,  from  Ir.  &  Gael,  dun 
=  a  hiU,  a  fort,  cogn.  with  A.S.  t^n  =  a  fort 
enclosure,  town;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  duna  ■ 
Qer.  dilne;  Fr.  dune.] 

1.  A  mount,  a  low  hill. 

«,'*'^'?  ^.^'^  f*^*  '^^  tbe  dune  the  men  clepen  munt 
Oliuete.  —Ord  Eng.  HomiUrt.  il.  89. 

2.  A  long  naked  tract  of  hilly  land,  prin.-i- 
pally  used  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

"  ^y  Y!*^  ■"*'^*'  *"y^  "^'""K  *t'P  distant  dotm 
Would  flyjng  burghers  mark  the  blazing  town." 

Byron  ;  Cune  qf  Minerva. 


3.  A  ridge  or  bank  of  sand,  &c.,  cast  up  by 
the  action  of  the  sea  or  wind  along  or  near  a 
shore. 


Tcnnyton:  Enoch  Arden.  0,  7, 

*  4.  A  i)Iain,  or  bare,  open  piece  of  ground 
on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

"  Tliey  went  to  a  certaiue  daum«  or  nlayuo  "—  Sack' 
tuyt:  Voyages.  Iii.  666. 

5.  (PI.)  :  A  name  given  to  the  roadstead  for 
shipping  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Kent 
between  the  North  and  South  Forelands. 

"About  thre«  came  to  an  anchor  In  the  Downs.'— 
Cook  :  Pirtt  Voyage  (Conclusion). 

dlS^n  (2),  8.  [Icel.  d'&nn;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dun  ; 
Dan.  duun;  Dut  dons ;  O.  H.  Ger.duni;  Ger. 
daune.    {Skeat.y\ 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  fine,  soft  plumage  of  birds  under  the 
feathers,  and  especially  on  the  breasts  of 
wat^r-fowl. 

"  A  tender  weakly  constitution  Is  very  much  owlnB 
to  the  use  of  (town  beds."— iocfe. 

*  2.  A  bed,  as  made  of  feathers. 

"  We  with  waking  carcji  and  restless  thought*. 
Lie  tmubliug  on  our  d-ywn,  courting  the  bleHsluff 
Of  a  short  minute's  slum  ber." 

DerHiam  :  Sophy.  ».  L 

3.  The  first  soft  downy  hair  on  the  human 
face. 

"  J}^^^-  S^^  ^  ^y'  *'•'«  callow  doten  began 
To  shade  my  chin,  aud  call  me  first  «  man." 

liryden  :    VhyU  ;  .f^neUl  viii.  313,  2H. 

4.  The  soft  jmbescence  of  plants  ;  the  little 
feather-like  or  hair-like  substance  bv  means 
of  which  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  are  trans- 
ported to  a  distance. 

■'  Any  light  thing  that  moveth.  when  we  find  no 
wind,  sheweth  a  wind  at  hand  ;  as  when  feathers,  or 
down  of  thistles,  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air."  — flocori  .■ 
Natural  History 

'  5.  A  kind  of  thistle  (Carduus  tanuntosus). 
{Skinner.) 

*IL  Fig.:  Anything  that  soothes  or  molliflea  ; 
a  place  of  ease,  comfort,  or  rest. 

"  Thou  boBoro  softness  I  down  of  all  my  aires ! 
I  could  recline  my  thouglite  upon  thia  breast 
To  a  forgetfulneas  of  all  my  griefs. 
And  yet  be  happy."        Sout?tem:  Oroonoko.  t.5, 

down-thistle,  5. 

Bot.  :  Onopordum  acanthium,  from  the 
leaves  being  covered  over  with  a  long  hairj' 
wool  or  cottony  down.    (Britten  d-  Holland.) 

a^^nXf  *  don.    *  donn,   *  downe,    *  dun, 

•dune,  ;'re^).,  a(/r.,  «.,  «.,  &  inierj.  [A  cor- 
rupt, by  loss  of  initial  a  of  Mid.  Eng.  a-doum, 
itself  a  corrupt,  of  A.S.  of-dune  =  off  or  from 
the  hill  ]    [Down  (1),  s. ;  Adown.] 

A^  As  preposition. : 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  Along  in  a  descending  direction  ;  adown ; 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  elevation  orposition. 

"  Bid  the  soul  of  OrpheuB  sing 
Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string 
Drew  iron  teaj3  down  Plut-is  cheek." 

Milton :  JI  Penseroso.  105-7. 

2.  Towards  the  mouth  or  place  of  discharge 
of  a  river,  &c.,  in  the  sea  or  a  lake;  in  a 
direction  with  the  stream. 

"  Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  MaiL" 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  XTiiL 

IL  Fig.  :  In  a  direction  from  the  capital  or 
seat  of  government  of  a  coimtrv  to  the  pro- 
vinces, or  from  the  chief  terminus  of  a  rail- 
way, (fee,  to  the  subordinate  lines  or  stations. 

IT  (1)  Down  the  sound :  In  the  direction  of 
the  ebb-tide  towards  the  sea. 

(2)  Doum   txnon 
(Colloquial.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

I,  Literally  : 

1.  Towards  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  elevation  or  position ;  in  a  descending 
direction. 

"  D-^wn  from  hia  head  the  liquid  odour  ran." 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georffic  ir.  601. 

2.  Measuring  from  a  higher  point  to  a  lower ; 
SLs  far  down  as. 

"  The  wombe  and  al  down  to  the  kre." 

3.  On  or  to  the  ground. 

"  Thai  fel  don  than  at  Joseph  fete." 

Cursor  Jfundi,  4,929, 

4.  From  the  sky  upon  the  earth. 

"  Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength.  "• 

Longfellow  i   Wreck  of  the  Besperttt. 

5.  To  the  earth  ;  to  this  world. 

"  When  Ood  of  old  came  doiim  from  heaven 
In  power  and  wrath  He  came." 
Keble 


Towards  or  in  the  city. 


:  Christian  Fear;  Whi/$unday. 


6.  Below  the  horizon. 

"The  moon  is  down,"  Shaketp,  :  MacbetH.  11.  L 

7.  On  the  ground,  or  on  some  lower  eler^ 
tioQ  :  as,  to  sit  dmvn. 

EL  Figuratively  : 

1.  From  former  to  later,  more  recent,  or  the 

present  times. 

2.  To  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 

3.  Vrom  a  larger  to  a  less  bulk. 

■■  What  remaluH  of  the  Kubji-ct.  aft^r  the  dreoctlon, 
la  continued  to  be  Ix.ik'd  down,  with  the  addition  oi 
fresh  wat*r,  to  a  sapid  UV'^-Arbuthuol :  '/n  Mintent*. 

4.  In  or  to  a  state  of  disgrace  or  disrepute. 

"A  man  who  has  written  hlmwlf  dotm.'—AddUon. 

5.  In  or  to  a  st^te  of  dejection,  depresBion, 
or  humility. 

*6.  Positively,  downright. 

"Here's  a  villnin  that  wonld  fa^emedotOTi 
He  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  tlwt  I  l>eat  him. 
And  charged  hini  with  a  thouaand  marks  in  gold." 
tihakesp.  :  Cotntdy  of  £rrori.  iii  L 

7.  Downstairs,  out  of  bed. 

"  la  she  not  doten.  so  lat«  t ' 

S/uiJcetp.  :  /iornco  i  JulUt.  UL  b. 

8.  On  paper,  &c.  ;  on  record  :  as,  to  writ« 

down  a  stitement. 

"  Prick  him  down."—ShaJi:e9p.  :  JuHut  Cottar,  It.  l 

9.  To  a  lower  price  or  value :  as,  Wheat  hag 
gone  down. 

H  (1)  To  he  or  corm  down  upon: 

(a)  To  seize  with  rapidity. 

(6)  To  find  fault  with  ;  to  rate  soundlsr. 

(2)  To  be  d/nvn  upon  one's  luck :  To  be  tUH 
lucky  or  unfortunate.    (Slang.) 

"  He  is  down  upon  kit  luck  ;  he  knows  he  la  oomina 
to  an  ^u<i:'—Charlei  Reade:  Never  Too  Late  to  JlenZ 

en.  ixiil.  * 

(3)  To  be  doum  at  heel : 
(a)  Literally : 

(i)  To  have  the  upper  part  of  the  heel 
turned  down. 

(ii)  To  have  on  shoes  which  have  the  heelfl 
turned  down. 

(5)  Fig. :  To  be  slovenly,  slipshod,  seedy,  or 

disreputable. 

(4)  Up  and  down  : 

(a)  Here  and  there,  backwards  and  forwards. 
*  (&)  Altogether,  in  every  way. 
"  Cp  and  doum,  she  doth  resemble  thee.'— SAoJbeip.  ■ 
Titut  A  ndronirus,  v.  -2. 

(c)  All  through,  throughout. 

"She  saya  up  and  down  the  towD  that  her  eldat 
BCD  is  like  yoxiy— Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  iV.,  il  L 

(5)  To  go  down  : 

(a)  Univ. :  To  leave  the  University  for  tha 
vacation, 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  be  admitted,  allowed,  or 
received ;  to  prove  acceptable. 

(6)  To  be  down  in  the  mouth :  To  be  chap- 
fallen,  discouraged,  or  dispirited. 

C.  As  adjective  : 
X,  Literally: 

1.  On  the  ground. 

"  Our  greatest  pleasure  is  in  seeing  it  ao  often  near 
falling,  without  IjeLng  ever  actoatly  doton-'—GoldtmiA: 
The  fief,  IS'o.   iv. 

2.  Below  the  horizon.    [B.  I.  6.] 

3.  Formed  or  directed  downwards. 
IL  Figuratively: 

h  Downcast,  dejected,  depressed. 

*'  He  was  a  good  man,  though  much  down  in  spiriL* 
Sunyan     PUgrims  Progress,  pt.  iL  (Introd.) 

*2.  Downright,  plain,  direct. 

"Her  many  down  denials. "—ficaumonr  *  Pleteher. 

3.  Lower  in  price  or  value :  as,  Wheat  is 

dmvn. 

D.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  depression  or  low  state  of  fortune  :  a^ 
the  ups  and  doirns  of  life. 

2-  A  state  of  mental  depression  or  dejection. 

3.  Football:  The  act  of  placing  the  ball  on 
the  ground  for  a  scrimmage  after  the  possessor 
of  same  lias  been  fairly  held  by  his  opponents. 

E.  As  interjection : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  go,  come,  ov/aR  doum. 

"  Down  I  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke." 
ShaJcesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

2.  For  pay  or  lay  down. 

3.  Followed  by  vrith  for  ihrvw,  take,  or  pull 

down. 

'down,  v.^  &  i.     [Down,  jyrep..  &c.] 

A,  Tran.<t :  To  cast  down  ;  to  subdue,  to 
conquer,  to  tame. 


ate.  lat,  Jare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit. 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  ciu-.  nUe,  fuU;  try.  SyrUui.     sa, 


sire.  sir.  marine:   go,  pM| 
OS  =  e :  ay  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


downa— downcast 
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H.  Intransitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  go  down  to  a  lower  place ;  to 
des(!eml. 

"  If  the  bottom  were  a»  deep  as  hell,  I  ahould  doivn." 
— Shtikcap.  :  Merry  Wive$  t/  Windtor,  lil,  6. 
II.  Figiirattuely : 

1.  To  go  down,  to  be  auuepted,  to  be 
admitted  ;  to  be  palatable. 

"Probably  It  will  hardly  doum  with  nuybody  iit 
flrat  Utia.rinii.~— Locke. 

2.  To  bfi  digested. 

"  If  ho  be  huugry  more  than  waaton,  breiul  uloiiu 
will  down." '-Locke:  On  £dncation,  §  14, 

H  To  down  with:  To  pull  or  tear  down. 
[Down,  hiterj.  (3).] 

"  He  '.vho  first  dotinta  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 
Hia  he;i.rt'a  deiireat  wish ;  let  him  aak  it  aud  have  I" 
Byron  :  Siet/i-  of  Corinth,  xxii. 

down-bear,   v.t.      To    bear   down,    to 

depress. 

down-beard,  s.  The  winged  seed  of  the 
thistle  or  sow-thistle. 

"  Like  an  idle  globular  doum-beurd.  Every  word  of 
it  a  iiotential  aeed  of  InAoite  new  doum-bearda  aud 
yo\\uu<i3" —Carlyle  :  Miscell.,  iv.  '203, 

down-bearing,  vr.  par.  &  a.  (Down- 
bear.] 

down-bow,  s. 

Music:  The  bow  drawn  over  the  strings 
from  the  heel  or  holding  part  of  the  bow  to 
the  point ;  the  greatest  power  of  tone  in  the 
strings  is  elicited  by  the  down  bow,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  generally  used  on  the  accented 
beats  of  a  bar.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

down-coUing,  ""  doun-calllng,  5,    A 

crying  down,  a  depreciation   by  public  pro- 
clamation. 

"  DouncalUng  of  the  dolouris  {Ao\\axs\,"— Aberdeen 
Reg. 

down-calving,  a.     Ready  for  calving. 

"  A  herd  tif  fifty  uewlycalved  and  down-calving 
OOwa  aud  heifers."— rimes,  Nov.  *,  1875  (advt.). 

down-cast,  a.  &  s.    [Downcast.] 

down-come,  doun-come,  s. 

1.  Descent ;  the  act  of  descending. 

"  The  aey  coiatia  aud  the  feildia 
ResoDudia,  at  doun-come  of  the  harpiea." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  76,  41. 

2.  A  fall,  in  whatever  sense.  Down-come  in 
the  market  =  the  fall  of  prices. 

3.  Overthrow. 

"It  had  atiiaiat  a  doumcome  at  the  Reformation, 
when  they  i>u'd  down  the  kirks  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Perth."— yco«  ;  Rob  Hoy,  ch.  xix. 

4.  Degradation  in  rauk. 

"My  ain  grandfather,  who  was  the  bod  of  a  sreat 
farmer,  hired  himsel  for  a  shepherd  to  young  Tarn 
Linton,  aud  nioiiy  ane  was  wae  tor  thu  doantcojne."— 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  March.  1923,  p.  314. 

down-coming,   "  downe-comming, 

f.     Descent,  the  aet  of  descending. 

"  He  commeth  downe  in  such  al>ouudance  of  glorious 
light,  as  Eabell  can  staude  no  longer,  no  more  then 
coald  Sodoiii,e.  after  the  Angel,  his  dowue-comming  to 
Bee  i\,."— Forbes :  On  the  Revelation,  p.  180. 

down-ding,  s.  A  very  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
sleet,  or  snow. 

down-draught,  s. 

1.  /.)■/..  (pron.  dowii'droft):  A  draught  or 
current  of  air  down  a  mine,  chimney,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  (pron.  down-drdt) :  Whatsoever  de- 
presses.   (Used  both  lit  and  met.) 

"  Keep  vi'lence  aif  our  head,  we  yield 
To  nae  downdraught."        Pickcn  :  Poems,  i.  6S. 

down -draw,  s.  Overloading  weight; 
some  untoward  circnnistance  in  one's  hit. 

'"Neath  pourtith'a  aalr  down-draw, 
Some  o"  ye  fag  your  days  awa," 

Pickcn  :  Poems,  1.  79. 

down-drug,  s.  What  pre\-ents  one  from 
rising  in  the  world. 

"Sae  love  iu  om-  hearts  will  wai  stranger  and  mair. 
Thru'  crosses  aud  down-drwj.  and  poortith  aud  care." 
Northern  Antiquities,  p.  439. 

down-easter,  s.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  New  England.     {American.) 

*  down-gate,    ^  downe-gate,    a.      A 

going  down,  a  descent. 

"  Doinne-iate,  or  downe  goynge.  Descentvs." — 
Prompt.  Paro. 

down-getting,  s.  Success  in  obtaining 
a  reduction. 

"The  downeijetting  of  the  xil  deneris  [denie«I 
taking  of  merchaudis  gudis,"— ^fterd.  Reg.  A.  (1663), 
V.  2.1. 


''  down-gyved,  a.  Hanging  down  like 
the  loose  cincture  which  coutines  the  fetters 
round  the  ankles.     [Gvve.] 

"  Hia  stockings,  fouled, 
Untrarttircd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle." 

attakesp. :  Hamlet,  IL  1. 

down-had,  s.  Anything  that  depresses 
one,  whctlier  in  respect  to  growth  or  external 
circumstances. 

down-haul,  s. 

Natit. :  A  rope  for  hauling  down  a  staysail, 
jib,  or  other  fore-and-aft  sail.  With  staysails 
it  passes  along  the  stay  through  the  cringles, 
and  is  attached  to  the  upper  corner. 

down-haul,  v.t. 

Naut.  :  To  haul  or  pull  down. 

do^m-hauler,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  same  as  Down-haul  (q,v.). 

down-hawl,  s.    [Down-haul.] 

down  line,  s. 

Rail. :  Tliat  line  of  a  railroad  which  leads 
fi-oni  the  main  terminus  towards  the  provinces 
or  to  subordinate  stations. 

*  down-look,  s.  Dissatisfaction  or  dis- 
pleasure, as  exjiressed  by  the  countenance  ; 
scorn,  contemjit. 

"  Twas  not  for  fear  that  I  my  fouks  forsook, 
And  ran  the  hazard  of  their  aair  doicnlook.' 

Ross  :  Melenare,  p.  84. 

down-lying,  a.  Ar  s.    [Downlving.] 


down-pour. 


[Downpour.] 


down-pouring,  s.  An  effusion  or  out- 
pouring. 

"  A  dvwn-pouring  of  the  HpiTil." —Society  Contend ., 
p.  40 

down- putting,    '*  doun- putting,   s. 

Dejection,  as  by  dethronement ;    the  act  of 
putting  to  death  violently. 

"  I  w»8  a  servaud  to  your  father,  and  sal  be  aue 
enemie  to  thame  that  was  the  occasioun  of  his  ciouH- 
putting," — Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  226. 

down-razed,  a.     Razed  to  the  ground. 

"  Lofty  towers  I  see  dovm-razed." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  64. 

"down-roping,  a.  Hanging  down  in 
glutinous  tilanients, 

"The  gum  dowv-roping  from  their  pale-deiid  eyea. " 
Shakesp.  :  Henry  W,  iv.  2. 

down-rush,  s.  A  rush  downwards  or 
towards  a  centre,  or  from  the  exterior  to  the 
interior  of  a  body. 

*  donm-seat,  s.  Settlement  as  to  situa- 
tion.    (Scotch.) 

"A  warm  down-seat's  0'  far  mair  coDsequeuce  iu 
matrimony  than  the  flilly  low  o'  love."— TA*  Entail, 
ii  i74. 

down-set,  $. 

1.  A  beginniifcg  in  any  line  of  business  ;  an 
establishment. 

"You  have  a  hein  down-set." — Marriage,  I.  120. 
{Jaynicson.) 

2.  Anything  that  produces  great  depression ; 
as,  a  down-set  of  work  ;  work  that  overpowers 
with  fatigue. 

3.  The  nadir  or  lowest  point. 

"  His  fortunes  were  for  ever  at  their  down-set."~ 
Holland:  Camden,  ii.  126. 

""  down-setting,  ""doun-seting.s.  The 

setting  of  the  sun. 

"  And  the  same  brod  bung  vp  daylie  fra  the  sone 
rysiuK  to  the  dounseting  at  thair  mercat  croce."— 
ActsJas.  VI..  1598  (ed.  1814).  p.  174. 

down-Share,  5. 

Aijric  :  A  turf-  paring  plough,  used  in 
England,  where  the  rolling  treeless  tracts  are 
called  Downs.  These  tracts  in  Sussex  are  the 
home  of  the  Southdown  sheep. 

down-sitting,  s. 

1.  Till-  act  of  sitting  down  or  going  to  rest ; 
repose,  rest. 

'■  Thou  knowest  my  downsUting  and  mine  tip- 
rising ;  thou  uuderstandeat  iny  thoughts  afar  off."— 
Pt.  cxxxix.  2. 

2.  Tlie  session  of  a  court. 


^  To  do  anything  at  a  downsiUin' :  To  do  It 
without  rising. 

down-Stairs,  a.  &  adv. 
A.  As  adj.:  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs;  on 
a  liiwcr  floor. 


B.  As  adv. :  At  or  towards  the  bottom  ii 

the  stairs  ;  t»j  a  lower  floor. 

down-Stroke,  ". 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  A  stroke  or  blow  glveo 
downwards. 

2.  J'fiiimmship :  A  thick  stroke  made  witfc 
a  downward  motion  of  the  pen. 

down-tak,  •>;.  Anythin;,' that  enfeebles  the 

boily,  or  takes  it  down.     (,Scfj/c/i.) 

down-taking,  '  doun-taking,  s.    Re 

duction  in  i)rice. 

"  Aue  article  of  the  burgh  of  Cowpar.  anent  th* 
downtaking  of  their  custumes,"— Jctt  Jos.    VI.,  lUl 

(ed  1814).  p.  214. 

down    throw,  '  doun-thrau,  f.f.    To 

overtiirow. 

"  Thu  Hprelt  of  Sathau  did  rlgne  Into  him,  as  being 
the  author  of  bludescheddiii^,  of  inducing  suhiectis  to 
oppres  aud  dounthrau  thair  maistera,  aud  elk  vtb«r 
horribil  crymes."— .Vij?^?  liurnp,  F.  4;i,  b. 

down-throw,  downthrow,  s. 

{jeototjy  £  Mining : 

1.  The  act  of  casting  down  suddenly  01 
more  gradually,  by  earthquake  or  other  action, 
the  strata  on  one  side  of  a  fault  to  a  lower 
level  or  platform  than  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  other. 

*'  Which  assumes  each  fault  to  have  been  accom- 

f'lished  by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  seveial 
bousand  feet,  —Lyetl:  Manual  t^  tieol..  ch.  v. 

2.  The  strata  thus  cast  down. 


DOWN -THROW. 

Let  C  D  be  a  "fault  "  which  has  severed  the 
strata  aud  made  them  not  continuous,  then 
there  is  a  downthrow  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  fault,  so  that  the  bed  E  F  has  been  sunk 
to  the  lower  level  J  K,  the  bed  F  G  to  K  L, 
and  G  H  to  L  M.    [Fault.] 

down-through,  doun-through,  adv 

In  the  low  or  flat  country  ;  as,  '*  I'm  gaun 
tU)an-through  "=  1  am  going  to  the  lower  par> 
of  the  country;  "He  h\de3  doun-through  "ss 
he  resides  in  the  lower  part     {Scotch.) 

*  down-weight,  s.  Full  weight ;  suftl 
cient  weight  to  draw  tlie  scale  down, 

•'  In  attributing  due  aud  doion-weight  toeverynunf 
giit»."—Hacket :  Life  of  tVi/liams,  L  59. 

dow'-na,  vA.    [A  corruption  of  dow  and  7m>j..' 

To  be  unable.     [Dow,  v.] 

"  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  uaig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thankit.  I  can  beg."*    Bum 

d^T^m'-by,  down-bye,  adi\    [Eng.  down: 
by.]    Down  the  way, 

".  .  .  or  before  the  luarquis,  when  ye  gang  (2own-&^ ' 
~Si:utt :  Bride  of  Larmnermoor.  ch.  xxvi. 

d6T^'-cast,   a.  &  s.     [Eng.  down,  and  cas 
(q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Cast  or  turned  towards  the  ground  ;  de 
jectei.i,  sad. 

"  Conscious  passloD  plainly  apeakfl 
In  downcast  look  aud  blushing  cheeks," 

Scotl :  Rokeby.  ii  8& 

2.  Sad,  gloomy,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"  The  discourse 
Again  directed  to  his  doumctut  fiiend." 

}yorUswonh  :  Excursion,  bk.  It. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  turning  or  casting  to^ 
wards  the  ground. 

"  Come,  let's  be  sad,  my  girls ; 
That  dotDTicast  of  thine  eye,  Olyinpias, 
Shows  a  fine  Borri>w  " 

Heaum,.  &  Ftet.  :  Maid's  Tragedv,  IL  & 

2.  Fig.  :  An  overthrow,  misfortune. 

".  .  .  and  of  the  douncatt  whairinto  now  he  W&l 
hTo}ight.''—BannitCyne's  Journal,  p.  493. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Mining:  The  ventilating-shaft  of  a  mine^ 
down  which  air  passes  to  the  workings ;  as 
opposed  to  the  up-cast. 

2,  Geol. :  The  same  as  Down-throw  (q.v.). 


boil,  b^;  pout,  j6^1;  oat,  96II,  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go.  |;em;  thin,  fhis;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  ei 
-olaji,  -tlan  =  shan*  -tion«  -sion  =  shiin ;  -^on«  -^oa  =  shUa*   -ttoos,  -s&oos*  -oloos  =  shiis*   -ble,  -dle»  &c.  =  b^l,  dfl* 
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downcasting— dowress 


•  diJ^^rn'-cast-ing,  a.  [Eng.  down  and  cast- 
ing.] Di:iiruf>siug^  dejecting;  causing  deprcs- 
8iou  or  dejeutiui). 

*  d<J\^rn'-cast-n6sS,  s.  [Eng.  downcast ;  -ness.  1 

The  stute  or  ciiinlitioii  of  beiug  downcast  or 
dejt;cti;tl ;  siuliiesa. 


*d<$\^ned,  a.  lErig.  down  (2),  8.  ;  ed.]  Sup- 
jjlied  or  stufted  with  down. 

"  What  i>iiln  to  quit  the  woiKI,  Just  itiiulu  tlieir  owii ; 
Tlwir  ue.tso  deeply  do"'m(/.  hiiU  built  bo  higb  1" 
I'oung:  M;/hl  T/muglUs,  vlii.  213,  2U. 

doi^'^'ne-way,  v.t.  [Mid.  Eng.  doitne,  and 
!nt,)/  —  wi-i;^'li.]  To  weigh  down  ;  to  counter- 
balance.    (Spenser.) 

d<J^n'-fall,    *down-fal,  «.     [Eng.  down, 
and/a/iOi-v.).] 
L  Literally : 

I.  A  fall  or  falling  downwards,  or  to  tin- 
ground. 

"  Etu:h  downfal  at  ft  flowl  the  mountJiins  roup 
From  thf  Ir  rich  bowels,  rolls  a  eilver  Bhower" 
lirydfn :  Indian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

•2.  That  which  falls  suddenly  downwards ; 
t  waterfall. 
3.  A  declivity  in  ground,  aslope,  a  precipice. 

"We  w(ul  be  a  greiit  denl  the  hotter  o'  twa  or  three 
rlgB  aff  Wkelfhlil  for  a  bit  down/a'  to  the  kouth."— 
PerfU  (ff  Man.  i.  63. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  svvJden  fall,  descent,  or  overthrow 
from  a  position  of  power,  honour,  wealth, 
rank,  fame,  Sic  ;  a  loss  of  rank,  hououi-,  or 
position;  ruin,  destruction,  disgrace. 

"  Such  an  hituv  of  regular  troons  hiul  not  been  -Been 
In  Europe  sinco  the  down/all  of  the  Eoman  empire  "— 
Macaul'tif:  Hist.  Eng.,c\\.  \\. 

*  2.  The  waning  or  disappearing. 

'■"Tween  the  sprinK  and  doienfall  of  the  Itsht.' 
Tcitnysan  :  St.  Simeon  Stj/Htrn,  108. 

^  IVinter  downfall :  The  pi-actice  of  allow- 
ing the  sheep  to  descend  from  the  hills  in 
winter  to  the  lower  lands  lying  contiguous, 


"The  proprietors  of  hill  land  pn^turages  wnnUl  ap. 
pear  to  nave  olitained  the  right  of  winter  downfall 
for  their  alieep."'— .H^r.  Surv.  Peeb.,  p.  127. 

d^wn'-f^U-^n,  a.  [Eng.  down,  and  fallen 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  Fallen  into  ruins ;  ruined,  dilapi- 
dated. 

"The  land  is  now  divorced  by  the  dowr\faUen  ateen 
clifTs  on  the  farther  side.  "*— P'l  rew  r  Surrey  of  Comwan. 

2.  Fig. :    Ruined  ;    fallen  or  thrown  from 
power,  rank,  or  position. 

"  And  gathering  ail  whose  inadueas  of  belief 
Still  sivw  a  »;ivIour  lu  their  doicjxfallcti  chief.** 

Moore  r  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khoraf^san. 

%  For  the  difference  between  downfall  and 
fall,  see  Pall. 

_io\frn'-heart-ed,  ff.  [Eng.  rfowJir,  and  hearted.] 
Dejected  or  depressed  in  spirit;  dispirited. 

"Diiina  i>e  overly  downhearted  when  ye  see  how 
wonderfully  ye  are  ta'en  care  o*." — R.  OUhaixe,  u.  SIT. 

dd^^'-hUl,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  down,  and  hill 

(q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Sloping  downwards,  descend- 
ing, declivous. 

"  And  the  flrst  steps  a  dowtVtill  greenaward  yields  " 
Congrcve. 

B,  ^s  adverb : 

1.  Lit. :  On  a  slope  downwards  or  descent. 

"  Hejivy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  siuka  apace  ; 
And  though  'tis  downhill  all,  but  creeps  along  the  race,™ 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphotes  xv, 

2.  Fig. :  Towards  ruin  or  disgrace :  as.  He 
is  going  fast  downhill, 

•doTtrn'-let,  5.  [Eng.  down,  and  suff.  -let.] 
A  passage  down. 

"A  doanUet  to  tbftt  bottomlesB  ■^it.'^—Attettree : 
F'irty  Sermons.  L  137. 

* ddvVH'-lpoked,  a,  [Eng.  down ',  look; -td.] 
Having'  a  dejected  look ;  dispirited,  depressed, 
gloomy,  sail. 

"  Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien. 
Dovm-loohed..  miwilling  to  be  seen." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Itlet.  HL  19. 

d^^^'-ly-ing,  a.  &  8.    [Eng.  down,  and  lying 
(q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Lying  on  the  ground  or  on  a  place 
of  rest. 

2.  Fig. :  About  to  be  brought  to  bed  or  in 
travail  of  childijirtlu 

B,  As  substantive  : 

I.  Literall'j: 

1.  The  act  of  lying  down  or  of  taking  repose. 


2.  The  time  of  retiring  to  rest  or  of  taking 
repose. 


"All  these  [eervantsl  were  dally  attundiug  down- 
tj/ltuj  Jiiid  uiirlBiug."—Cavendi§h  :  Cifo  of  WoUey. 

YL  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  ;  child- 
birtli ;  the  time  of  parturition. 

■'  Mrs.  Balwhlddcr  was  at  the  downlytng  with  my 
eldu«t  iMJii.'*— Ott^e ;  Anrtatt  ctf  the  Parish,  p.  91. 

2.  The  act  of  sitting  down  or  taking  up  a 
position  before  a  fortilied  place  in  order  to 
besiege  it. 

"  riTOflvlng  what  hurt  the  «nemy  was  able  to  have 
done  US.  before  our  doum-lj/ing." — Monro  :  KxpedUUtn, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  ic. 

d<J\tTl'-p6ur,  «.    [Kng,  (town,  and  pour  (q.v.).] 
A  very  lieavy  and  persistent  shower  of  rain. 
"  Atmiit  lO.OiKi  iwopic  luwu-mbled  In  the  pork  denplte 
the  liL'itvy  downpour  of  ralu."— if'i)Cu,'«.  Aug.  -0,  HJiJ. 

dd^rn'  right  {gh  silent).  "  doon-iight, 
"  doun-ryght,  *  doun-xightes,  '  dun- 
riht,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  down,  and  riglit  (q.v.).J 

A,  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit. :  Directed  straight  downwards ; 
direct  from  above  below. 

■'  I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  doumri^/ht  liiuw.^ 

S'lakcsp. :  3  Ucnru  VI.,  L  L 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Directly  to  the  point ;  plain,  evident. 

**!»  these  iiheiiomena  of  bound  we  travel  a  very 
little  wny  frvni  dotcnrtaht  Beiisible  experience." — 
Tj/ndall:  Frag,  uf  Scitmee  i::rded.),  cb.  vii.,  \i.  133. 

2.  Open,  apparent,  plain,  undoubted,  un- 
deniable. 

"  others  ar©  dragged  Into  the  crowded  room 
Between  fiupi>ortera  :  and.  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  Inability  to  rine  " 

CoiDper  :  Ta»k.  L  478-80. 

3.  Plain,  undisguised. 

"  I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wisdom 
than  a  foolish  and  affected  ehMjuenoe."— a^i  JongoH.' 
Disc'nerits. 

4.  Plain,  artless,  blunt,  straightforward. 

"  Old  Fact  so  stared  him  in  the  fac«,  after  his  plain 
downii'/ht  way,  that  the  count  was  struck,  dumb."— 
Addison:  Count  Tariff. 

B.  As  adverb : 

I,  Lit. :  Straight  or  directly  downwards  ; 
right  down. 

"  A  giant's  stain  In  fight 
Or  mowed  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  dotonriqht.' 

Butler:  Hudibra: 
XL  Figuratively : 

1.  In  plain  terms,  withoutceremony,  plainly, 
bluntly,  directly. 

"You  have  heard  Mm  swear  donniright  be  was."— 
Shakesp. :  At  i'oa  Like  It.  UL  4. 

2.  Completely,  thoroughly. 

"Threw  off  bis  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languished. " 

Shakesp.  :  Winter't  Tale,  IL  S. 

3.  Directly,  immediately,  atonce.straightoff. 


*  d^T^m'- light -ly  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
downright;  -ly.]  Plainly,  in  plain  or  direct 
terms,  do^vnrigllt. 

"  Though  tbey  do  not  downrightly  assert  falsehoods, 
yet  they  breed  sinister  opinions  In  the  hearers."— 
Barrow:  Sermon  on  Prov.  X.  18. 

t  d^^*^'- light -ness  (gh  silent),  «.  [Eng. 
dmonright ;  -ness.]  Plain,  open,  honest,  or 
blunt  dealing  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"O  profane  downrightness.  If  it  be  opposed  to  this 
da"  biug." — Ooinertall :  Serm,  on  St,  Peter  (DediaJ. 

*  d<5^rn'-8ctt,  s.    [Dancette.] 

*  dorfrn'-Steep-^,  a.  [Eng.  down ;  steep ;  -y.} 
Very  steep  or  jireripitous. 

"He  came  to  a  craggy  and  dmonsteepp  rock.'  — 
Florio:  Trans,  of  Monfaigne't  £ssaye{\0\<i],  p.  197. 

d<$i^'-tr6d,  di^^^'-trod-den,  a.  [Eng. 
down,  and  trod,  trodden.] 

1,  Lit. :  Trodden  down  or  nnder  foot. 

2.  Fig. :  Trodden  under  foot,  tyrannized 
over,  oppressed,  trampled  upon. 

"  Down-trodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe.* 

LongfeUow  :  Tlie  Drieing  Cloud, 

d<5^m'  -  ward,  dtfWu'  -  wards,  *  don  - 
ward,  *'doun-ward.  *  downe-ward, 
*  dime-ward,  *  dun-ward,  adv.  &,  a. 
[A  i-nrruption  of  A.S.  odunveard  =  of-  dune- 
weard.]     [DowN,  a(Zv. ;  Ward,  adu.] 

A.  As  ailverb : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  In  a  direction  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation  ;  from  above,  down  ;  in  a  descending 
course  or  line. 

"  Munekes  eodeu  vpward.  munekes  eodcii  dunward," 
Laynmon,  11. 123. 


2.  Towarda  u  lower  place  or  elevation. 

"  UilU  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  aflording  plea- 
sant proHituct«  to  them  that  look  d/jwnuiurds  Uuw 
them  upon  tlie  Bubju««ut  couutrle*."— /t^y."  On  Om 
Crimlion. 

3.  Towards  the  bottom  or  the  lowest  ex 

tremity. 

"  The  crop  ea  turned  danward.' 

J/'im^pote :  J'ricke  qf  ComciMtce,  «*. 

4.  In  the  lower  parta  ;  at  tlie  cxtremilies. 
"  Dft^oii  )i1n  name,  HeiiTiionstcr,  upward  luan. 

And  d<ni/nwurd  ilish.-        Milton :  P.  L..  m'!.  A>\S- 

5.  In  the  direction  or  couree  from  the  he;id, 
spring,  or  source,  towards  llie  outlet;  as,  To 
sail  downward  toward  the  sea. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  In  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent 
froiti  ancestor  to  descendant  ;  lineally,  by 
generation  u. 

"  A  ring  the  count  does  w«ar, 
Tliat  downieard  Itath  succeeded  Iri  hiv.  bouse, 
From  son  to  iwu,  some  four  or  Ave  ibscviite." 

Slui-ketp.  :  AUi  WtU,  UL  T. 

2.  Towards  tlie  south,  southward. 

"  Sea  he  biul  searched,  and  land, 
Froiii  EdL'U  over  I'oiituH.aud  the  (tool 
Slxotitt,  up  beyoixd  tbt  river  Ob ; 
Downtoiird  as  fur  anbirctic." 

MiUon :  P.  L..  Ix.  «-». 

3.  In  course  of  successive  years  ;  from  earlier 
to  later  times. 

"From  the  twelfth  century  downiettrd' — Burnet: 
liiit.  of  /ieformatlon  (an.  15:;5). 

4.  In  the  course  of  falling  from  any  high 
position  or  elevation  of  rank,  &.c 

B.  As  adjective: 
"L  Literally: 

1,  Monng  on  a  declivity ;  extending  fWnn  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place  or  elevation  ;  descend- 
ing. 

"  Thy  rai)t  soul  sitting  In  thine  eyes: 
There  held  in  holy  p^i^ioii  still. 
ForKPt  thyself  to  marble  till. 
With  ft  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast. 
Thou  flx  them  on  the  earth  as  fast."* 

Millon  :  Comu*.  4041 

•  2.  Arched,  curved. 

"  When  Aorora  leaves  our  northern  sphere, 
She  llghta  the  doumtnard  heaven,  and  rises  there.' 
Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  Georgtc  i  340.  Ml. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Descending  from  a  bead,  origin,  or 
source. 

*  2.    Depressed,      dejected,      melancholy, 

gloomy. 

"  At  the  lowest  of  my  d/mmward  tbougbta.  I  pulled 
np  my  heart  lio  remember,  that  nothing  is  acliieved 
before  it  lie  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  stiU 
dutli  never  go  ior«axa."— Sidney. 

downward-discharge  water- 
wheel,  s.  (>ne  form  of  the  turbine  or  re- 
action water-wheel.  The  water  is  admitted  at 
the  periphery,  from  a  spiral  chute  which  sur- 
roimds  the  wheel,  and,  passing  inward  in  a 
radial  direction,  curves  and  descends  ver- 
tically. 

ddf^'-weed> «.   [Eng.  dxnen  (2),  s.,  and  weed.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Filago  germanica.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

2.  Cottonweed.    (Diotis  maritima.) 

•  down'-3^  (1).  a.    [Down  (1),  s.  ;  -y.)    Ha\ing 
downs,  consisting  of  downs. 

" The  tfoiOTty  part  of  AahburtoiL" — Defoe:  Tour  thro' 
Oreat  Britain,  l  S82. 

d6^fm'-f  (2),  a.     iDonyn  (2),  s  ;  -y.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Covered  with  down  :  as  plumage. 

"  There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not" 

Shakesp. :  2  Bcnr;/  IV..  \v.  h. 

2.  Covered  with  soft  hair,  pubescence,  or 
bloom,  resembling  tine  down. 

"  My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  tbooghta ; 
Presents  the  downy  peach." 

Thomson  :  Autumn.  671,  675. 

3.  Made  of  dovm  ;  soft  as  down. 

"  Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  prest. 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest." 

Pope :  /tape  of  tho  Lock,  L  19,  SO, 
H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft  as  down. 

"  Then  o'er  the  chief  Euronymfi  the  chastf 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast." 

Pope ;  Homer' t  Odyuey.  XX.  5,  6 

2.  Soft,  soothing,  placid,  calm. 

"  Shake  off  this  downy  sleep." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth.  U.  a 

3.  Cunning,  knowing,  artful.     (Slang.) 

•  dtfwr'-al,  a.     [Eng.  rf'iit'er; -a?.]    Pertaining 
to  or  constituting  a  dower. 

•  ddrtr'-ess,  s.    [Eng.  dower  ;  -ess.]    A  woman 
entitled  to  a  dower. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  p9t^ 
•r,  wore,  wflf,  work,  wh^,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fnll;  try,  Syrian,    m.  o»  =  o.    ey  =  a.     4U  =  kw» 


dowry—  drabbling 
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dow'-r^,  *dow-er  y,  s.  [Eng.  rfowcr; -y.] 
[Dower,  s.] 

1.  A  portion  giv-n  or  received  with  a  wife  ; 
a  dower. 

"With  bim  the  porUoii  auU  stuew  of  her  fortune,  lier 
morrlu^e  douiri/."  —  Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure, 
iii.  L 

"2.  A  gift  or  reward  given  for  a  wife. 

"Ask  me  never  eo  imich  donry  aud  gift  and  I  will 
give  it  ihee."— Gen.  xxxi\.  VI, 

3.  A  fortune  or  blciising  given;  an  endow- 
ment, a  portion. 

"  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  nxe  with  a  good 
dowry."— Oetu  xxx.  20. 

*  d^se  (1),  v.U    [Douse.] 

*  dd^se  (2),  •  douss,  v.t.  (Push.)  Tostrike 
ur  slap  ill  the  face. 

*  do^se.  s.    [Dowse  (2),  r,]    A  slap  on  the 

luce.     {Lit.  &fig.) 

"  Humph  !  that's  auuther  ttowse  for  the  Baronet." — 
Coleman:  foor  Gentleman,  iv,  L 

*  do^-Set,  S.     [DOUCET.] 

*  d6^s'-mg,  ■pr,  -par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Dowse,  r.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  &  paiiicip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Dousino  (q.v.). 
dowsing-Ghock,  s.    [Dodsino-chock.] 
do^t,  s.     [Dowse  (2),  v.) 

*  doiv't,  v.t.    [Doubt,  v.] 

d<S^'-it.  po.  par.  or  a,  (Dowr,  r.]  Feared, 
redoubted. 

"  That  he  wes  the  luaUt  dotctit  man 
That  in  Carrik  lywyt  than." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  V. 607. 
dox-o-log'-i-a.  s.     (Gr.,  from  &6^a  (doxa)  = 
pi-aiee.  and  Ae'yw  (lego)  =  to  say,  to  proclaim.] 
The  DoKologj'  (q.v.). 

doxologia  magna,  s.  The  version  of 
tlie  angels"  hyinn,  ''Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo," 
sung  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Euchaiist. 

*  d6x-o-l6g'-i-Cal,«.  [Eng.  doxolog{y);  -ical.] 
Pertaining  to  or  o*f  the  nature  of  a  doxology  ; 
giving  praise  to  God. 

"  The  tbi-ee  flrat  col  lecta  are  Dated  to  be  doxol'Ogical." 
—Hooper:  On  Lent,  p.  353. 

*  dox-ol'-o-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  doxolog(y);  -ize.] 
To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  a  dosolog>'. 

*  dox-ol'-o-giz-iig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dox- 

OLOGIZE.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  giving 
praise  to  God,  aa  iu  a  doxology. 

dox-ol'-O-gy,  8.  [Gr.  So^oAoyia  (doxologia), 
fiuiu  &6^a  {doxa)=  piuise,  and  keyta  (lego)  =  to 
say,  to  tell ;  Fr.  doxoLo<jic.'\ 

1.  Gen.  :  A  hymn  of  praise  or  glory  to  God. 

"  David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises 
and  d'xoto<jies.  Blessed  l>e  the  Lord  Gi>d  of  Israel,  who 
has  kept  me  this  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  from 
avenging  n^yself  with  mine  own  hand."— Sow/A. 

2.  Spec. :  The  hymn  or  song  of  praise — the 
"Gloria  Patri  ''—used  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Christian  Church ;  also  any  metrical 
form  of  tlie  same,    (staincr  £  Barrett.) 

*  dox'-^,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  duck  (q.v.).]  A 
mistress,  a  prostitute,  a  loose  woman, 

"  Dfixy,  Moll,  what's  that?" 

"His  wench, " 
MiddJeton  and  Dekker  :  Roaring  Girl,  L  L 

dox'-y,  dox-ye,  a.  [Prob.  connected  with 
doze  (q.v.).]     Lazy,  restive,  slow.    (Scotch.) 

doylt,  a.    [Etym.  uncertain.]    Stupid,  dazed. 

"  Wae  worth  that  brandy,  burning  tmab  I 
Fell  source  o"  mony  a  juiiu  and  brash  ! 
Twins  mouie  a  i>oor,  dot/It.  drucken  hash." 
^^  Burnt :  Scotch  Drink. 

*  doy'-ly,  s.    [DoiLv.] 

doze,  v.i.  &  (.  [Icel.  dusa  =  to  doze  ;  Dan. 
dose;  Sw.  dial.,  dusa;  cf.  A.S.  dM?tes=stiipid, 
stupefied  ;  Dnt.  dvaas  =  foolish  ;  Dan  dos  = 
drowsiness.  Connected  with  dizzy,  and  pro- 
bably also  with  daze.  (SKeat.)'] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  slumber,  to  sleep  lightly. 

"There  was  no  sleeping  under  his  roof:  If  he  hap- 
pened to  dote  A  little,  the  jolly  cobler  waked  him,"— 
Z'  Estrange. 

2.  To  live  or  pass  one's  time  in  a  drowsy 
wanner;  to  live  in  a  state  of  sleepy  inaction. 

"To  the  banks  where  bards  departed  doze. 
Tliey  led  hiiu  soft."        Pope :  Dunciad,  il.  S2L 


3.  A  l)oy's  top  is  eaid  to  doze,  or  sleep. 
wliL'u  its  motion  is  so  rapid,  and  ut  the  same 
time  so  equable,  that  it  scarcely  seems  U> 
move  at  all. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Two  Kitvi's,  on  the  ground 
Stretched  at  hU  case,  tiioirsireSil^nus  found 
liiiz^d  with  his  luuies.  and  heavy  with  his  load." 

Drt/den:  yirail.  Eel.  yi.  19.2L 

2.  To  Spend  or  pass  in  drowsy  inaction, 

"  ChieflcsB  anniea  dozed  out  the  campaigTi, 
Aud  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  inain." 

Pope  :  Dajwiad.  iv.  ei7,  618. 

doze-brown,  a.   Snuff-coloured.  (Scotch.) 

doze,  s.     [Doze,  r.]    A  light  sleep  or  slumber  ; 

■■X  nail. 

"  He  wraijB  himself  up  in  his  own  warm  skin,  and 
enjoys  a  comfortable  dote.  — Knra :  Ettat/t,  ix. 

dozed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Doze,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  jxir.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Applied  to  things  that  are  un- 
sound :  as,  dozed  timber,  a  dozed  rope,  &c. 
(Scotch.) 

doz'-en,  *  dos-ain,  *  dos-eln,  •  dos-eine. 
•  dos  -  eyn,  '  dos  -  eyne,  *  doz  -  eyne, 
*dUS-zeyne,  a.  &.  s.  [O.  Fr.  do^aine, 
dozaine ;  Fr.  dotiznine,  from  O.  Fr.  doze;  Fr. 
doiise  =  twelve,  with  snff.  -ain  =  Lat.  anus, 
from  Lat.  duodecim  =  twelve  :  duo  =  two,  and 
decevi  =  ten  ;  8p.  docena ;  ItaL  dozzina;  Ger. 
dut::end.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Twelve  in  number. 

"We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  doxn  or  fourteen 
gentleworaeu." — Shakesp.:  Henry  Y.,  \\.  \. 

2.  Fig. :  A  great  number;  indefinitely  many. 

B.  As  snlistantive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  collection  or  aggregate  of  twelve 
tilings. 

"  By  putting  twelve  unite  together  we  have  the  com- 
plex idea  of  a  dozen."  —Locke. 

2.  Followed  by  of. 

"Some  six  or  seven  dozen  t^  Scote."— jyftflfcejp. i 
1  Henri/  IV..  it  *■ 

n.  Fig. :  An  indefinite  number,  generally 
implying  a  large  quantity. 

"Knock  them  down  by  the  dogen4,''-~Shakeip.: 
Henry  Vllt..  v.  4, 

doz'-er,  s.  [Eng,  doz(e);  -er.]  One  who  dozes 
or  passes  his  time  in  drowsy  inaction. 

"Calm,  even-tempered  dozers  through  life."— 
Joanna  Baillie, 

*  do'-zi-en,  s.  [Lat.  dec^-m  =  ten.]  A  terri- 
tory, a  jurisdiction,     (Wharton.) 

*  do'-zSn-er,  s.    [Deciner.] 

*  doz'-l-ness,  s.    [Eng.  doey ;  -ness.]    Drowsi- 

ness, sleepiness. 

"  A  man.  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  ^ut  in  his  limbs. 
Sndsa  doziness  in  his  heiid,  or  a  want  of  appetite."— 
L'ickc :  Human  Understanding,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xju, 

doz'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Doze,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  slumbering;  a 
doze,  a  light  sleep. 

"  Nor  yet  the  doztruji  of  the  clerk  are  sweet. 
Compared  with  tlie  repose  the  Sofii  yields." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  luo,  lOL 

doz'-y,  a.  (Eng.  doz(e)  ;  -y.}  Sleepy,  drowsy, 
letiia-i'^ic,  heavy,  sluggish. 

"  The  yawning  youth,  scarce  half  awake,  essays 
His  li^y  limos  and  dnzy  head  to  raise." 

Brj/den  :  Persius.  sat.  ilL 

*d6z'-zle,  V.t.  [A  freq.  from  doze,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  render  stupid  ;  to  stupefy. 

"lu  such  a  i^rplexity  every  man  aaks  his  fellow 
WTiat's  beat' to  be  done?  aud  being  dazzled  with  fear, 
thinkB  every  man  wiser  than  himself." — Backet:  Life 
<ff  wmiamt.  pU  IL,  p.  142. 

Dp.    [See  def.] 

Okeui. :  The  symbol  used  to  denote  the 
newly-discovered  metal,  decipium  (q.v.). 

dr^b  (1),  s.  [Gael,  drahag  —  a  slattern  ;  Ir. 
drabog,  from  Ir.  drab  =  a  spot,  a  stain.] 
[Draff.] 

1.  A  prostitute,  a  strumpet. 

■•  If  your  worship  will  tnke  order  for  the  drabs  and 
the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the  hawda"— 
ShaJte-tp. :  .Measure for  Measure,  li.  1. 

2.  A  slattern,  a  slut,  a  sloven. 

"  So  at  an  Irish  funeral  .appears 
A  train  of  drabs  with  mercenary  teaxa"   - 

Kinff:  Art  of  Cookery,  558.  657. 


drab  (2),  s.  [Et>ni.  doubtful.;  A  wooden 
Ikjx  ust:d  in  salt-works  for  holding  the  salt 
taken  from  the  boiling-pans. 

drab  (3),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  drop  =  cloth,  from  Low 
Lat.  drappuin,  accua.  of  drappus  =  cloth.] 

A.  -4.-;  substantive  : 

1.  Fahric;  A  thick  woollen  cloth  of  a  dun 
Colour,  inclining  to  reddish-brown. 

2.  A  dull  brown  or  dun  colour. 

3.  A  sjfot,  a  stain. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  dulj 
colour,  like  the  cloth  so  called. 

"The  colouring  of  the  scenery  is  Biinpk-  enough— 
namely,  plain  drai."— .a  Month  in  the  Camp  b^orw 
Seba)itopQt(i%!>i).  p.  61- 

drab-coloor,  s.    The  same  as  Drab,  $.  2. 

drab-coloured,  a.  Of  a  drab  or  dull 
bi'uwn  iiuliiur. 

"Dressed  lu  a  dark.  drub-eoloureU  cosit.'— Sterne : 
Sentim^ental  Journey  ;   The  Mystery. 

drab  (1),  v.t.     [Drab  (3).  s.]    To  spot,  to  stain 

*  drab  (2).  v.i.  [Dead  (I),  s.]  To  follow  or 
associate  with  loose  women, 

"  O.  he's  the  most  com-teous  physician. 
You  may  drink  or  dra!>  iu's  company  freely." 
Beaitm.  i  Flet. :  fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.  iv.  2. 

dra'-ba,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr.  £pa/3i7  (drabe) 
=  a  cruciferous  jtlant,  Lepidiwn  draba,  not 
the  genus  defined  below.] 

Bot.  :  Whitlow  Grass,  a  genus  of  Crucifers, 
family  Alyssidae,  The  fruit  is  an  oval  or 
oblong  silicule,  compressed  or  with  the  valves 
slightly  convex,  one-nerved  at  the  base,  nen-ed 
or  veined  upwards,  with  many  seed-s.  Hooker 
and  Arnott  admitted  five  British  species,  thus 
arranged  :  (UPt-tals  deeply  cloven,  white(Ero- 
phila),  Draba  vertia  ;  (i)  petals  sliglitlv  emar- 
ginate,  yellow,  style  elongated  (Aizop'sis),  J). 
aizoides;  and  (3)  petals  slightly  emarginate  or 
entire  white,  style  very  short,  D.  rupestris, 
incana,  ajidviuralis.  Bentham  has  the  same 
species,  only  he  calls  D.  rupestris  D.  hirta, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  Erophila  into 
a  distinct  genus,  placing  under  it  one  species, 
Erophila  uenwi,  with  three  sub-sjiecies.  [Ero- 
phila.] 

*  dr&b'-ber,  $.  [Eng.  drab,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  frequents  or  associates  with  loose  women. 

"  I  know  him  well 
For  a  most  Insatiate  drabber." 

Mustinger :  City  Madam,  iv.  l 

drab'-bet,  s.  [A  diuiin.  from  drub  (3),  s. 
(q.v.).]  A  drab  twilled  linen,  principally 
used  for  men's  gabardines;  a  coarse  linen 
duck. 

"Some  were  aa  nsual   in  whitey-brown  smocks  of 

drabbet.'~Bardy :   Far  from  tlie  Madding  Crowd." 

ch.  ix. 

*  drab'-bing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drab,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dr  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  asso- 
ciating with  loose  women. 

"  Busied  in  prophane  talk,  drinking,  drabhing,  at 
the  like." — Sir  T.  Herbert :  Trarclt,  p.  SH. 

*  drab'-bish,  *  drab-bishe,  a.  [Eng.  drab 
(I),  s. ;  'isk,}  Like  a  drab  ur  slut,  slovenly, 
sluttifih. 

"  I  markte  the  drahbUhc  sorcerers. 
And  harde  their  dlsmall  sjif  IL" 

Hrant:  Borace ;  Satires,  L& 

*  drab'-ble,  s.    [Drabble  (l),  v.]     Dirt. 

"  Some  tierce  metbodistical  drabble." 

Woolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  H.    (DaHea.} 

drab'-ble  (i),  *  dra-ble,  v.t.  [A  freq.  form, 
Sioiiidrab  (I),  s.  (q.v.).  j 

1.  To  draggle  or  make  dirty,  as  by  dragging 
thriiugh  niuU,  water,  or  dirt  ;  to  befouL 

2.  To  besmear. 

"  She  drabbled  them  cure  wl'  a  black  lade's  blude. 
An'  baked  a  bannock,  au'  ca'd  it  gude.' 
Hem.  of  MtJi^dale  Song  ;  The  Witch  Cake,  p.  28& 

*  3.  To  make  limp  or  draggled  with  wet. 

"Spreading  their  drabbled  sailes  in  the  full  cloi 
abroad  A-dryIng."—A'a«fc« .'  LentenStuffe.    {Datfiet) 

dr^b'-ble  (2).  v.i,  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  To 
fish  for  barbels  with  a  rodandlong  line  passed 
tliroLigh  a  piece  of  lead. 

drab' -bier  (1).  s.  [Eng.  drahhUe)  (2),  ^^  ;  ^.3 
One  who  drabbles  for  barbel. 

drab'-bler  (2),  s.    []  Jbablkr.] 

drab'bling (I),  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

(1),  '■.] 


CDrabbls 


boil,  b^;  pSht,  J  6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun 


,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f; 
;  -(ion,    sion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tlous.  -sious  =  ahua.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ^^b^l,  doL 
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drabbling—draft 


A.  A'  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  vcilt). 

C.  As  suhsf.  :  The  act  of  draggling  or  making 
dirty  nr  l>tfi)uling. 

dr&b'-bling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Dkabbi-e 

(A  '■-] 

A.  A  B.  As  pr.  par.  et  particip.  adj.  :    (See 
the  veili), 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  fishing  for  barbel 
with  a  rod  and  long  line. 

drab  -ler,  drab' -bier,  s.    [Drab  (2),  s.] 
Naiit.  :  A    piece    <»f   canvas  laced  on    the 
bonnet  of  a  sail,  being  an  extension  of  the 
bonnet,  its  the  latter  is  of  the  sail  proper. 

dra-^se'-na,  s.  [Lat.  draccena;  Gr.  6paKaiva 
(drakaina)  ~  a  slie-dragoii,  from  Spaxiov  (dra- 
kon)  =  a  dragon.  The  genus  is  so  named 
because  tlie  inspissated  juice  of  the  several 
Bpecies,  formerly  used  as  an  astringent,  wa» 
called  dragon's  blood.) 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliaeeae,  tribe  Asparagea.-. 
Perianth  inferior  six-ijartite,  with  nearly  erect 
segtnents  and  stamens,  six  inserted  in  them  ; 
filaments  thickened  in  the  middle  anthers ; 
linear  style  one,  stigma  tritid  ;  ovules,  three- 
celled,  three-seeded  ;  fruit,  a  berry,  with  one, 
two,  or  rarely  three  perfect  seeds.  Formerly, 
the  genus  was  so  defined  as  to  include  nearly 
or  quite  thirty  species.  Paxton's  Botanical 
Dictionary  (ed.  Herenian,  a.d.  ISOS),  enume- 
rated twenty-seven  as  known  in  Britain  ;  now 
ftll  these  are  relegated  to  neighbouring  genera 
except  the  one  well-known  Dracasna  draco, 
or  Dragon-tree,  sometimes  seen  in  its  young 
state  in  our  stoves,  but  which  requires  to  be 
studied  in  its  native  country,  the  Canaiy 
Islands.  Commencing  as  an  unbranched 
endogen  with  linear  entire  evergreeii  sheathing 
leaves,  which  leave  annular  scars  as  they 
fall  annually,  it  continues  to  advance  slowly 
to  maturity,  the  process,  it  is  said,  taking 
twenty-five  to  thiity  years.  Then  the  leaf 
scars  are  gradually  obliterated,  and  branches 
begin  to  be  ]mt  forth.  Next  a  glorious  panicle 
of  inflorescence  appears  at  the  apex  of  the 
stem,  the  individual  flower.s  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  small  and  greenish- white.  At  an 
indefinitely  long  period  it  begins  to  decay, 
which  in  some  cases  it  does  so  slowly  that  it 
seems  as  if  death  would  never  supervene.  The 
celebrated  Dragon-tree  of  Teneritfe  was  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Bethencourt  in 
1402  or  1406  descril)ed  it  as  old  and  hollow. 
It  had  changed  but  little  from  that  time  till 
its  destruction  in  1867.  (Dra^ori's-blood  tree.) 
It  was  between  70  and  75  feet  high,  with  a 
circumference  at  the  base  of  about  4tj^. 
D.  draco  furnishes  one  of  the  resins  called 
Dragon's-blood  (q.v.).  The  tree  called  D.  ter- 
minalis,  mentioned  by  Lindley  and  others  as 
furnishing  the  Ti  plant  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  next  named  Cordyliiie  terininalls, 
and  is  now  denominated  Calodracon  terminaU^. 

dra'-o3.nth,  s.     (Tbaoacanth.]     Gum-traga- 

caiitli. 

drachm   (ck   silent),    dr&ch'-ma.  s.     [Gr. 

SpaxH-n  (drachmeX  from  6pd(ra-ofj.ai  (draisamai) 
=  to  hold  in  the  hand,  and  so,  strictly,  as 
much  as  one  can  hold  in  the  hand.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Of  both /orjns : 

(1)  An  Attic  weight,  about   66  gr.  avoir- 
.    dupois. 

(2)  An  Eginetan  weight,  about  110  gr. 
avoirdupois. 

(3)  A  silver  coin,  worth  six  oboli,  i.e.,  9|d. 
nearly,  and  so  abuut  equal  to  the  Roman 
denarius. 

"  To  every  RoioAn  citizen  he  rfvea, 
To  every  several  mau  sevenfy-flve  drachmas" 

Sfuiketp.  :  Julius  Catar.  Hi.  2. 

2.  (Of  the  form  drachm)  :  The  same  as  Dram. 
s.  (q.v.) 

*  IL  Fig.  :  A  small  quantity. 

"  I've  but  a  drachm  of  learning  and  IcBS  wtf 

Bronie  :  To  hit  Friend.  Mr.  J.  B. 

dra~9i'-na,  dra9'-ine,   s.     [Gr.   fipaxaii/o 

(drakaina)  =  a  she-dragon.] 

Chrrn.  :  Tlie  resin  obtained  on  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  dragon's-blood  in  alcohol.  It  unites  with 
the  acid,  forming  a  yellowish-red  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  wliich  is  reddened  by  alkalies. 

*  dracke.  s.     [Drake.] 


dra'-c6,  s.  [Lat.,  Gr.  tpoMav  (drakdn)  =  a 
dragon  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Laivg. :  A  kind  of  luminous  exhala- 
tion, or  ignis  fatuus,  arising  from  marshy 
places. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  [Dragon.] 

2.  Znol  :  [Dhauon.] 

dra-co^eph'-a-lum,   «.      [Gr.   ipajtav 

(drakon)  =  a  dragon,  and  xe^oAi)  (kephaU)  =  a 
head.] 

Bot.:  Dragon's-head  :  a  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  order 
I..ahiatie.  D.  canariense  is  the  Canary  balm  of 
Gilead.  Tlie  plants  are  odoriferous,  and  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

dra-od'-ni-an,  a.  [From  Draco,  the  Athenian 
lawgiver,  ami  Eng.  adj.  suff,  -ian.]  The  same  as 
Draconic  (2)  (q.v.) 

drar-c6n'-ic  fl),  a.  [Gr.  BpoKuv  (drakon)  =  a 
dragon,  and  Eng.  ad.],  suff.  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
the  constellation  Draco,  or  the  Dragon. 

drar-con'-ic  (2),  a.  [From  Draco,  an  Athenian 
legislator,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  621, 
When  archou  he  made  a  code  of  laws,  which, 
on  account  of  their  severity,  were  said  to  be 
written  in  characters  of  blood ;  hence,  the 
term  was  applied  to  any  very  severe  or 
sanguinary  law  or  rule.]  Very  severe,  cruel, 
or  sanguinary, 

"  The  blasphemy  of  Uwa 
Making  kings"  right*  divine,  by  some  draconic  clauBe." 
Si/r</n  :  Cbitdr  Harotd,  iii.  M. 

draconic  acid,  s.    [Anisic  acid.] 

*dra-c6n'-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  drocoTiic; -a?.]  Tlie 
same  as  Draconic  (2)  (q.v.) 

•  dra-c6n'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  draconical ; 
-ly.)  In  a  draconic  manner  ;  after  the  manner 
of  Draco  ;  severely. 

"In  the  Star-chamber  alike  draciynicalli/  supeTcili. 
ouB."—WoUey  and  Laud,  IMl  {Sari.  MUc.  iv.  509). 
iDuriet.) 

dra-con'-i-dse,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  draco  (genit.  dra- 

ajuis)  =  a  dragon,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  In  some  classifications,  a  family  of 

lizards,  type  Draeo.     It  is  generally,  however, 

merged  in  the  Aganiidae. 

dra~cAn-i'-nsQ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  draco  (genit. 
dmcoiiis),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuE.] 

Zool, :  A  sub-family  of  Agamidae,  type  Draco. 
[Dragon.] 

dra-cd'-nine,  s.  [Gr.  SpoKutv  (drakon)  =  a 
dragon,  and  Eng.  suff.  -i?te  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Dracina  (q.v.) 

•  dra-con'-tio,  a.  [From  Lat.  caput  draconis 
—  t*he  dragon's  head,  a  name  given  to  one  of 
the  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit.] 

Astron. ;  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  ia 
which  the  moon  performs  one  entire  revolu- 
tion. 

•  dra-con'-tine,  a.  [Gr.  SpoKotv  (drakon), 
genit.  BpoKoi'TO';  (drnkontos)  =  a  dragon,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -iiu.]  Belonging  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  dragon. 

dra-cdn'-tl'iim  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  dra- 
contium ;  Gr,  Spaxoi'Tiof  (drakontion)  —  ^  plant, 
Draciinculus  vuUjaris  :  this  is  not  the  modern 
genus  Dracontium.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orontiaceae,  tribe  Oronticese. 
The  spathe  is  cynibifonn,  the  spadix  cylindri- 
cal, covered  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
perianth  7  to  9-parted,  stamens  7  to  9,  anthers 
2-celled,  ovary '2  to  3-celled,  each  cell  containing 
a  pendulous  ovule,  fruit  baccate,  1  to  3-seeded, 
Dracontium  polnphyllum  is  an  antispasmodic 
and  an  expectorant.  It  grows  in  India,  Japan, 
kc.  The  American  skunk  cabbage  was 
formerly  referred  to  this  genus ;  it  is  now 
called  Symphcarpus  fmtidus. 

dra-con'-yl,  s.    [Dragon's-blood.] 

dra-cim-CU'-le-SB,  ?.  pi.  [Lat  draaniculus, 
and  fem.  pi.  ad.j.  suff.  -cce.J 

Bnt. :  A  tribe  of  Araceffi.  Stamens  and 
pistils  numerous,  with  tlie  rudimentary  organs 
interposed ;  spadix  naked  at  the  extremity. 
Cells  of  the  anthers  larger  than  the  connec- 
tive.   (Lindley.) 

dra-cimc'-U-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  drnco  = 
a  dragon.    A  plant  the  same  as  Dracontimn. 


Modern  botanists  make  the  two  genera  dil* 
ferent.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aracca:,  the  typical  ODe 
of  the  tribe  Dracuncult-ar  (q.v,).  Dracunctdiu 
vulijuris,  formerly  called  Aruvi  dracunculub, 
fs  well  known  in  British  gardens.  It  has  a 
spotted  stem  and  pedately  divided  leaves. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genua 
Callionymus  ;  also  called  Draoonet  (q.v.). 

3.  Zool. :  A  species  of  worm,  Filaria  medi- 
nensis.  which  insinuates  itself  under  the 
human  skin,  causing  a  sujtpurating  sore.  It 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  thence  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Guinea-worm.  It  is  a 
nematoid,  measuring  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  having  the  thickness  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch.  The  body  is  cylindrical,  tail 
pointed,  and  head  eonvex,  with  a  central 
mouth,  surrounded  by  paiiillte. 

dr&9'-3;H,  s.     [Dragon's-blood.] 

*  dr&d,  '  dradde,  a.    [Dbead,  v.} 

1.  Dre^ed,  feared. 

"Saw  hyB  people  governed  with  such  Jostlce  and 

f;o<xl  order,  that  he  was  both  dradd--.  and  greatly  be- 
oved."—Halintfu:d,  \q\.  i.,  d.  2. 

2.  Affrighted,  alarmed. 

dr&dge»  3.     [Etym.  doubtful.   Cf.  dredge  (2),  s.  ] 
Min. :  The  inferior  portions  of  ore  detached 
fiom  other  portions  by  the  cobl^i ng-hammer. 
The  better  parts  are  known  as  prill. 

*  drafi;  •  draf,  *  draffe. "  draugh, «.  [Not 
found  in  A.S.,  but  probably  an  English  word  ; 
eogn.  with  Dut.  draf  —  swill,  hog's-wash ; 
8w.  &  Icel.  draf  =  grains,  husks  ;  Dan.  drav 
=  dregs,  lees  ;  Gael,  drabh  =  draff,  grains  of 
malt ;  Ger.  tracer  =  grains,    (skeat.)] 

1.  Lit. :  The  refuse  or  grains  of  malt  after 
brewing  or  distilling  ;  lees,  dregs,  refuse  gene- 
rally ;  hog's-wash. 

"TIb  old  but  true.  Still  awine  eat  all  the  draff." 

^lakrtp. :  Merry  Wives,  iv.2, 

2.  Fig. :  The  dregs  or  refuse  of  anything ; 
anything  vile  and  worthless. 

"  Ail  maner  monkes  and  fryers  and  like  draffe."— 
Tj/udall:    Worket,  p.  359. 

draff-cheap,  a.    Low-priced,  as  though 

chea]i  as  grains. 

"  Tlianks  is  but  a  draff-cheap  phrase, 
O'  Jittle  value  nowadays. 

Tunnaitia:  Poemt.  p.  KMl 

draff-pock,  s.    A  sack  for  carrying  grains. 

'Tbifir  draff-pock  that  will  clog  behind  the  in  ail 
their  <iay a."— /Rutherford  :  Lelferi.  pt.  1,  lett  60. 

draff-sack,  *  draf-sak,  s. 

Literally : 

1.  A  sack  for  carrying  grain,  &c. 

"  I  lye  as  a  draf-auk  in  my  bed." 
.  „     .  Chawer  :  C.  T..  4,20t. 

*  2.  A  gross,  greedy  fellow. 

"  I  bade  meutie  to  approche,  and  not  doungehylW 
OTdraffe~sacket."—Cd*il:  Apophth.  of  Eratmut.  p.  93. 

*  draff -ish,  a.  (Eng.  dra/;  -Uh.]  Worth- 
less, vile. 

■•The  draffUh  declaracyoua  of  my  lotde  Boner."— 
Bale :   Vet  a  Course.  io\.  T,  b. 

*  draf -fle,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  draff  (q.v.).] 
Draff,  refuse,  wash. 

*  draffle-sacked,  a.  Filled  with  draff,  or 
hog's-wash. 

"Eiiforcmg  his  own  stinking  and  draffie-tackM 
oeUy."— 6 econ:   Workt,  ii  59L 

*  draf-f!$r,  a.  (Eng.  draff;  -y.]  Worthless, 
like  draff,  coarse. 

"The  dregs  and  draffy  part,  disgrace  and  jealouBy." 
Beati-m.  *  FUU  :  Island  Princea.  iii.  a 

draft,  *  draftc,  s.  &  a.    [A  corruption  at 
draught  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  drawing  or  dragging 
a  load  or  vehicle  ;  draught. 

(2)  A  drawing,  plan,  or  delineation  of  a  de- 
sign on  paper. 

(3)  The  first  sketch  or  outlines  of  any  writ- 
ing or  document,  containing  the  heads  and 
principal  details  of  tlie  contents. 

■"lu  the  original  draft  of  the  lustructious  was  a 
furiouB  iwragraiih."— ^acau^tiy  .■  But.  Eng.,  cli.  iiiij. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(5)  A  current  of  air  ;  a  draught. 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   so,   pot; 
M*,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     ce,oe  =  e.     ey^a.    qu^  kw. 
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•  (7)  A  Jakes,  a  privy.     [Draught.] 

"  TliiBcommuuicocion  Imdde  ho  alttying  vu  a.drc^ft£.' 
w~BtUl :  Richard  ill.  (au.  1). 

•  2.  Fig. :  Aim,  purpose,  stratagem,  allure- 
ssent. 

"  hy  IiIb  false  atluremeuts'  wylie  draft. 
Hiid  tliouaaud  women  of  their  love  beraft." 

Spenter:  F.  Q-.  IV.  li  10. 

K.  Technically : 

1.  Banking,  £c.  : 

(1)  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  addressed  to  some  person  who 
holds  money  in  trust,  or  who  acts  iu  the 
capacity  of  agent  or  servant  of  tlie  drawer. 
Documents  of  this  kind  often  pass  between  one 
department  of  a  bank  or  mercantile  house 
and  some  other  department,  and  are  distin- 
guislied  from  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques, 
in  not  being  drawn  upon  a  debtor.    {BUhell.) 

"  It  is  essentiiU  to  the  character  of  a  hill  that  it 
BhouM  be  addressed  t-oa  pei-son  who  owes  the  money 
■a  a  debtor.  If  the  order  be  addressed  to  a  person  who 
merely  holds  the  money  as  a  depositmn,  as  a  baillee, 
or  triistee.  or  agent,  or  servant  of  the  wTiter,  it  is  not 
a  bill  but  a  draft." — McLeod. 

(2)  It  is  loosely  and  improperly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  cheque. 

2.  Cortim.  :  An  allowance  made  for  waste  in 
goods  sold  by  weight  ;  also  an  allowance 
made  at  the  custom-bouse  upon  excisable 
goods. 

3.  Mil.  &  Naval :  A  number  of  men  selected 
for  some  special  purpose  ;  a  selection  of  men 
to  serve  from  an  army  ot  part  of  an  army,  or 
from  a  ship  or  depot  to  serve  in  some  other 
place  or  ship. 

•  i.  Naut.  :  A  chait. 

"The  drafts  or  eea-plats  being  ftrst  coDsuIted. "— 
Lampior:  I'otfap**  (an,  1689), 

5,  Shi2)buikli7ig :  The  depth  a  vessel  sinks 
In  the  water  ;  tbr;  draught  of  a  ship. 

6.  Hijdraul.  Eng.  :  The  combined  sectional 
area  of  the  openings  in  a  turbine  water-wheel ; 
or  the  area  of  opening  of  the  sluice-gate  of  a 
fore-bay. 

5  In  all  senses  the  two  spellings  draft  and 
draught  are  used,  tlie  former  being  universal 
in  America.  In  England,  except  in  the  senses 
I.  4,  13,  II.  1,  3,  draught  is  the  more  common 
spelling. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Employed  for  drawing  a  cart, 
vehicle,  &c.  (now  written  draught). 

draft-horse,  s.    [Draught-horse.] 

*  draft-house, ».    [Drauoht-hodse.] 

draft-ox,  s.    [Draught-ox.] 

"  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor  yoke  you  like  draft  oxen, 
and  make  you  plough  up  thewalr. ' — Shaketp. ;  TroUu* 
A  Cressid/i,  ii.  L     iFolio.) 

4raft,  v.t.     [Draft,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  draw  a  draft  or  outline  of,  to  de- 
lineate. 

2.  To  draw  up  a  first  sketch  or  outline  of  a 
document,  giving  the  heads  and  principal 
details. 

3.  To  compose,  write,  or  draw  up  :  as,  To 
draft  a  lease. 

4.  To  draw  and  despatch  any  number  from 
a  body,  society,  or  collection,  for  service  or 
work  elsewhere.  [11,] 

"Whence  they  drafted  novices  to  supply  their  col- 
leges .ind  temples."— ^o/ioeH.-  Dictionary. 

II.  Mil.  &  Nav. :  To  select  or  draw  from  a 
military  or  naval  force  or  establishment  a 
nmnber  of  men  to  be  despatched  for  service 
iu  some  other  place  or  ship. 

draft' -ed,  p^.  par.  &  a.     [Draft,  v.J 

draft'-ing,  vr.  par..,  a.,  &  s.     [Draft,  v.] 

A.  -i'  B.  ..45  pr.  par.  c&  puTticip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  drawing  np  a 
.sketch,  outline,  or  draft. 

2-  Mil.  t&  NaiK  :  The  act  of  selecting  and 
despatching  drafts  of  men  for  duty  elsewhere. 
drafts,  s.  pi.     [Draught,  s.] 

drafts-man,  s.  [Eng.  drajf.  s..  and  man.]  One 
who  draws'  designs  or  plans ;  a  draughtsman 
(q  v.). 

*  draft'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  draft,  8.  A  I.  1  (7) ;  -y.] 
Filthy,  vile,  worthless  ;  fitted  for  a  jakes. 

"  Which  all  within  is  drafty  sluttish  geare. 
Fit  for  the  oven  or  the  kitchen  fire," 

Ball:  Satires,  v.  1 


draft'-y  (2),  a.    [Draughty.] 

drag,  'drag-gyn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  dragan. 
cgii.  with  Dut.  5ra3e;i  =  to  carry  or  hear;  Dan. 
drage  =  to  draw  ;  Icel.  draga  =  to  draw  ; 
Goth,  dragan  ;  Sw.  draga;  O.  H.  Ger.  tragan  ; 
Ger.  tragca.]    [Draw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  jiuU,  haui,  or  draw  along  the  ground 
by  main  force. 

"  Druygyn  or  drawyn.     Trajicw."—PrompU  Pare, 

2.  To  pull,  haul,  or  draw  by  force. 

"  The  heroes  rose,  and  drugned  hiui  (rem  the  hall." 
Pope:  iJomer'B  Odyuey,  xxL  S20. 

3.  To  break  up,  as  laud,  by  drawing  over  it 
a  heavy  drag  or  harrow. 

4.  To  draw  or  haul  up. 

"And  theother  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  .  .  . 
dragging  the  net  with  hshea." — Johji  xxi-  8, 

5.  To  search  or  explore,  as  a  river,  a  pond, 
&c.,  with  a  hooked  instrument,  to  recover  a 
body  or  article  lust. 

*  6.  To  put  a  drag  on,  to  retard  with  a  drag. 

"  Our  eudeavours  must  be  to  drag  the  wheela."— 
Southey :  Letters,  iv.  156. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  draw,  to  impel. 

■•  My  affiiirs  drag  me  homeward."  —  Shakeap. : 
tVinter't  Tale  L  2. 

2.  To  draw  along  contemptuously  as  a 
thing  unworthy  to  be  carried. 

"  He  triumphs  in  St.  Austin's  opinion  ;  and  la  not 
only  coutent  to  drag  me  at  his  chariot-wheels,  but  be 
makes  ;i  sbew  of  me.'—StiUing/ieet. 

3.  To  draw  along  or  consume  slowly  or 
painfully. 

"  Tis  long  since  I.  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  have  dragged  a  lingering  life." 
Dryden  :   Virgil ;  JSneid  ll.  876.  877. 

*  i.  To  keep  back,  to  retard. 

"  What  impedimenta  drag  back  our  expedition." 
bliakesp.  :  1  Henry  /('..  iv,  8. 

5.  To  search  painfully  and  carefully ;  to  rack. 

"  While  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song." 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  iv.  186. 

6.  To  execute  or  perform  too  slowly ;  to 
perform  in  too  slow  time, 

B>  Intransitive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  trail  or  be  drawn  along  the  ground, 
as  a  dress. 

"  From  hence  are  heard  tlie  groans  of  ghoats,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains." 

Dryden  :    VirgU  ;  .Eneid  vi.  762,  763. 

(2)  To  fish,  or  search  for  anything  with  a 
hooked  instrument  or  di'ag,  as  in  a  river, 
pond,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  move  slowly  or  heavily,  to  linger. 

"The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 
the  Bun, "  Byron  :  Chtlde  ffarot  I,  iii.  32. 

(2)  To  go  too  slowly  ;  to  keep  behind  in 
singing. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Naut. :  To  give  way  and  lose  hold :  said 
of  an  anchor. 

2.  Carperitry:  (See  extract). 

"A  door  is  said  to  drag,  when  by  Its  111  banging 
upon  its  hinges,  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door  rides  in 
its  sweep  upon  the  Aoor." —Moxon  :  Mechanical  Exer- 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  drag  and  to 
draw,  see  Draw. 

^  To  drag  tlte  a-nckor : 

Naut,  :  Applied  to  a  ship  which  moves  from 
its  moorings,  owing  to  the  anchor  failing  to 
ki^ep  its  hold  on  the  bottom. 

drag,  *  dragg,  s.    [Drag,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Literally : 

(1)  Anything  which  serves  to  retard  the 
progress  of  a  moving  body  [11.  2,  3(1)]. 

(2)  A  net  or  four-clawed  grapnel  used  in 
dragging  a  pond  or  harbour  to  recover  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person,  or  property  which 
has  been  lost  overboard  ;  a  creeper. 

You  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  some  fixed 


(3)  A  drag-net  (q.v.). 

"  Casting-nets  were  spread  in  shallow  brooks. 
Drags  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  hung  on  hooks." 
Dryden:   i'irgU  ;  Georgia  i.  213,  2U. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  obstacle  to  one's  progress  or  pros- 
perity ;  a  drawback. 


(2)  Slow  or  laborious  motion  or  progress  : 
as,  a  heavy  drag  up-hill. 

*(3)  Anything  serving  U)  draw  or  attract; 
au  attraction. 

"  Which  they  used  om  draggs  to  draw  him  Into  Bocb 
»iXL"—lJoodwin :   H'orki,  voL  lil.,  pt.  L,  p,  444 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Husbandry : 

(1)  A  heavy  description  of  harrow. 

(2)  An  implement  with  hooking  tfnes  to 
haul  manure  along  the  surface ;  a  manure- 
drag. 

2.  Naut. :  A  floating  anchor,  usually  a 
frame  of  spars  and  sails,  to  keep  a  ship's  head 
to  the  wind,  and  lessen  the  speed  of  drifting. 
[Drag-anchor.] 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  A  shoe  to  receive  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle 
to  stop  its  revolution,  and  by  friction  on 
the  ground  lessen  the  speed  down-ljill, 
[Waogon-lock.] 

(2)  A  rough,  lieavy  sled  for  hauling  stones, 
timber,  &e.,  ofl'  a  field,  or  to  a  foundation  ;  a 
stone-boat. 

"The  drag  Is  made  somewhat  like  slow  car;  it  Is 
used  for  the  carriage  of  timber,  aud  then  is  drawu  by 
the  handle  by  two  or  more  men."— i/oxon  .*  Jleclianicdt 
Exercises. 

(3)  A  kind  of  four-horse  vehicle  used  by 
sporting  characters. 

4.  Moulding  :  The  bottom  part  of  a  mould, 
as  distinguished  from  the  cope. 

5.  Hydr.  Engin. :  A  scoop  having  a  long 
flexible  handle,  aud  operated  by  a  winch,  for 
deepening  a  channel,  scraping  a  place  for  a 
submerged  foundation,  or  removing  the  mud, 
&.C.,  from  the  inside  of  a  cofler-dam ;  a  form 
of  dredging-maehine. 

6.  Sawing :  The  carriage  on  which  a  log  is 
dogged  in  a  veneer  saw-mill.  It  ha-s  two 
motions,  one  past  the  saw  to  yield  a  \'eneer, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  same  and 
equal  to  tlie  thickness  of  the  veneer,  plus  the 
width  of  the  kerf.     [Venekr-saw.] 

7.  Masonry  :  A  thin,  indented  plate  for 
scraping  and  finishing  the  surface  of  soft 
stone. 

8.  Marine  Engineering : 

(1)  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  a 
screw-ship  under  sail,  and  that  of  the  screw 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  latter.     [Slip.] 

(2)  The  difference  between  the  propulsive 
effects  of  the  different  floats  of  a  paddle- 
wheel. 

9.  Fishery :  A  frame  of  iron  with  an  at- 
tached net  to  scrape  up  and  gather  oysters 
by  dragging  upon  the  bed.    [Dredge.] 

10.  IluJit. :  The  same  as  DaAO-HUNT  (q.v.). 

11.  Music: 

(1)  An  ornament  consisting  of  descending 
notes  in  lute  music. 

(2)  A  ralleutando  (q.v.).  (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

drag-anchor,  s. 

Kaut.  :  A  frame  of  wood,  or  of  spars  clothed 
with  sails,  attached  to  a  hawser,  and  thrown 
overboard  to  drag  in  the  water  and  diminish 
the  lee-way  of  a  vessel  when  drifting,  or  to 
keep  the  head  of  a  ship  to  the  wind  when  un- 
manageable tlirough  h'ss  of  sails  or  rudder. 
It  was  patented  under  the  name  of  a  drag- 
sheet,  by  Burnet,  in  1826.  When  constructed 
and  carried  as  a  part  of  the  ship's  equipment, 
it  is  made  to  serve  as  a  raft  or  drag  as  may  be 
required  ;  but  the  peculiarities  are  generally 
confined  to  means  for  compact  stowage  and  to 
spilling-lines  for  their  recovery,  either  by  col- 
lapse or  reversal  of  position,  to  enable  them 
to  be  readily  drawn  in  and  hauled  on  board 
aft^r  having  served  their  purpose.  One  edge 
of  the  drag  may  be  weighted,  as  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  submerged,  and  that  it  should 
assume  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  taut 
cable  which  connects  it  to  the  ship. 

drag-bar. 

Hail.  Eugin. :  A  strong  iron  rod  with  eyfr 
holes  at  each  end,  connecting  a  locomotive- 
engine  and  tender  by  means  of  the  drag-bolt 
and  spring. 

drag-bench,  s.  A  bench  on  which  fillets 
of  gold  or  silver  are  drawn  through  an  aper- 
ture, to  bring  them  to  even  and  exact  jiropor- 
tions.     [Draw-bench.] 

drag-bolt,  s.  The  strong  removable  bolt 
coupling  the  dnig-bar  of  a  locomotive  engine 
and  tender  together. 


boil,  boy;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benoh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«ian.  -tian=  shan.    -tion,  -»lon=»hfin;  -^ion,  -?ion  =  zhun.   -oious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c'  =  bel,  del. 
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dragantin— dragon 


drag  box, «, 

Moulding:  The  same  eh  Duaq,  a.,  II.  4 
(q.v.). 

drag-chain,  a. 

Hail.  En^in.  :  A  etrons;  chain  attached  to 
tht3  front  <if  the  loconiotivo-eiiKine  luitler-lmr 
to  connr-ct  it  witli  any  other  eiiKine  or  tciuh-r ; 
the  chain  attached  to  the  draij-bar  of  goods 
wagHons. 

drag-hook,  5.  The  dnig-hook  and  cliaiii 
en-  tlie  strung  cliain  and  hunk  attached  to  tlie 
front  nf  the  engine  biiffer-bar,  to  connect  it 
with  any  other  locomotive-engine  or  tender; 
also  attaclied  to  the  drag-bar  of  other  railroad 
carriages  on  the  English  system  of  connection. 

drag-hunt,  s.  A  namo  given  to  a  hnnt 
whun  tlie  trail  h.'w  been  prepared  beforehand 
along  a  certain  cotn-fte,  by  lue.ina  of  dragging 
a  herring  or  other  strongly-scented  eubatance 
over  the  line. 

drag-link,  s.  a  link  for  connecting  the 
cranks  of  tvpo  shafts;  it  is  nsed  in  maiine 
engines  for  connecting  the  crank  on  the  main- 
shaft  to  that  on  the  inner  paddle-shaft. 

drag-saw,  s.  A  cross-cut  sawing-machine 
In  wliich  the  ellective  stroke  is  on  tlie  pull 
motion,  not  the  thrust.  The  log  is .clami^etl 
by  levers.  The  saw  is  held  aloft  by  a  stirrup 
wliile  the  log  is  fed  forward  for  another  cut, 

drag-Sheet,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  stretched  by  spars  and  thrown 
over  to  windward  to  drag  in  the  water  and 
lessen  the  lee-way  of  a  drifting  vesseL  [Drao- 

ANCHOR.] 

drag-spring,  s. 

Bailu'iiy: 

1.  A  spring  attached  to  the  drag-bar  to 
lessen  the  jerk  when  starting  up  or  iniTeasing 
speed. 

2.  A  strong  spring  jdaced  near  the  back  of 
the  tender.  It  is  attached  by  the  ends  to  the 
drag-bar  which  connects  the  engine  ami 
tender,  an<l  by  the  centre  to  the.  drag-bjir 
which  connects  the  train  to  the  tender,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  mode. 

drag-Staff,  £. 

Vehicles :  A  pole  pivoted  to  the  hind  axle 
and  trailing  behind  a  waggon  or  cart  in  ascend- 
ing a  hill  or  slope.  Used  to  hold  the  vehicle 
from  roUin.!^  backward  when  temporarily  stop- 
ping on  a  liill  to  rest  the  team. 

"The  coach  wanting  a  drag-ttoff,  it  nui  back  in  epite 
of  ftJl  the  coacbmau'sskilL" — Defoe:  Tour  through  Ot, 
Britain,  il.  297. 

dra-gan'-tin,  s.  [I^Racanth.I  a  raucilage 
obtained  from  or  consistingof  gum-tragacanth . 

*  dragge  (1).  *  drage,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dra;ri^, 
drag'-e,  from  Low  Lat.  dragetv/ni.]  Dred;^o,  a 
mixture  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together. 
[Dredoe.  s.] 


*  dragge  (2),  s.    [Drug.] 
dragged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drag,  v.] 

drag'-ger,  s.     [Eng.  drag;  -er.j     One  who 
drags,  pulls,  or  draws. 

drag'-ging,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    {D^aq,  v.] 
A,  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  ;  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  svhst.  :  The  act  of  pullidtg.  hauling, 

or  drawing  along. 

dragging-beam,  s. 

Building  :  A  dragon-beam  (q.v.) 

drag'-gle,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  drag. 
V.  (q.v.)] 

A.  Tram.:  To  make  dirty  by  dragging  or 
trailing  along  the  ground  ;  to  wet,  to  dirty, 
to  drabble. 

"  You'll  Bee  a  draggled  damse].  here  and  there. 
From  BiUingBgat*  her  fishy  trafflck  bear." 

Gui/ :  TVirfo. 

B,  Tntrans.  :  To  become  dirty  by  being 
drawn  or  trailed  along  the  ground  ;  to  become 
foul. 

"  Hia  dra-jgling  tall  bung  In  the  dirt.  ■ 

Butler  :  Btidibras,  I  L 

<lraggl©-tall,  s.  A  alut,  a  sloven  ;  a 
slovenly,  diriy  woman. 


draggle  tailed,  a.    Sluttish,  slovenly, 

nntiiiy, 

drfi.g'-gled  (gled  aa  g^ld),  pa.  pan  or  a. 

IDliAQGLK.] 

dr^g" -gling,  jn-.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Dbagole,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  $ubst. :  The  act  of  making  or  beconii:ig 
dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  dirt. 

dr^g'-man,   s.      [Eng.   drug,  and  man.J     A 
llshorman  who  uses  a  dragnet. 

'■  To  which  may  be  added  the  great  riota.  commltt<-d 
by  the  Iorc»U>ni  and  Weluh  on  tite drugmenot  aeverii.' 
—Hole :  ilttt.  J'leiuo/the  Crmirn,  ch.  xiv.,  i  7. 

dr&g'-net,  ».    [Eng.  drag,  and  net.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1,  The  same  as  Drag  a.,  A.  I.  2  (q.v.). 

2.  A  net  intended  to  be  dragged  or  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  a  river,  pond,  &c,  for 
the  taking  of  tlsh. 

"  Some  fisbermeu,  that  had  been  out  with  ft  dragnet, 
uid  ciiii^ht  uotliliig,  had  a  dmuk-ht  towards  th«  evcu- 
liw,  which  put  tliem  In  tiu|>e  ufaaturseon  at  lB«t"— 
IL  Fig. :  A  wide  receptacle  or  receiver. 

"  Whiktaoever  old  Time,  with  his  huge  drognet.  \in6 
cuiiveyed  duw-u  to  iia  jiluug  the  stream  of  agea."— 
Wulit. 

drftg'-o-man,  *  drdg'-man,  ».  [Sp.  dra- 
goman; Port,  dragoman;  Ital.  dragomanno ; 
Low  Lat.  draguTnanus,  drogamandus ;  0.  Fr. 
drvg}u:7nant,  driigevien ;  Fr.  drogman,  from 
Modia;v.  Gr.  Bpayovfttvo^  (dragoinnenoa),  from 
Arab,  tarjumdn  —  an  interpreter.]  A  travel- 
ler's guide,  interpreter,  and  agent ;  an  inter- 
preter attaclied  to  an  embassy  or  c<jnsulate  ; 
a  word  of  common  use  in  Turkey,  the  Levant, 
Ac.  The  correct  plural  form  is  dragomans; 
dragomen^  though  often  used,  is  wrung;  cf. 
Mussulman.)    [Truchman,  Tarqum.] 

dr&g'-on,  *  drag-onn,  *  drag-un,  s.  &  a 
[Ft.  dragon,  from  Lat.  draconem,  accus.  of 
draco ;  Gr.  Bftdxiai/  {draJion)  =  a  dragon,  lit. 
the  peeing  one,  from  6ipK0ixau  {derkomai)  =  to 
see ;  Sp.  dagon  ;  Port,  dragons  ;  Ital.  dragone, 
drago,  draco ;  O.  H.  Ger.  dracho,  tracho ;  Ger, 
drache ;  Dut.  draak;  Dan.  drage;  Sw.  draie.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

•■  Lameuted  chief !  it  waa  not  given 
Tu  thee  to  cliauge  the  doom  of  Heaven, 
And  crush  that  dragon  In  its  birth." 

Scoit:  Marmion.  iiL  (Introd). 

*  (2)  A  standard.    [Dragon,  s.] 

"Edmond  ydyght  hys  standard  aod  hyn  dragon  vp 
yset."  fiobert  of  Qloticester,  \i.  303. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  violent,  spiteful  person,  especially  a 
woman  ;  a  vinio^o,  a  duenna. 

•  (2)  A  fiery  shooting  meteor. 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night" 

Shakeap.  :  Cgmbtliiu.  IL  2. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Scriptiire: 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  V|I? 
{tannin). 

(a)  Some  species  of  venomous  serpent. 

"  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragoni,  and  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps. "— fleur.  ixxlL  33,    (Ct  also  Psalm  icL 

(&)  Some  huge  serpent  taken  as  the  symbol 
of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

"  Nebuchadrezzar  the  king  of  Babylon  hath  devoured 
me  ...  he  hath  swallowed  me  up  like  a  draoo/i,'— 
Jer.  11.  34. 

(c)  The  crocodile  (the  leviathan  of  Job), 
either  literally  or  taken  as  the  symbol  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt. 

"I  am  agaiuat  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the 

gjvaX  dragon  that  lieth  m  the  midst  of  his  rivers  " 

£zek,  xxix.  S.    (Ct  also  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13.  U ;  Isik  xxvii, 

1.  li.  9, 1 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  ]^ 
(tan),  pi.  D':n  (tannim).  Some  desert  animal, 
probably  a  quadruped  capable  of  suuflfing  up 
the  wind  (Jer.  xiv.  6),  living  in  a  den.  es- 
pecially in  ruined  cities  (Isa  xiii.  22 ;  Jer,  ix. 
11.  X.  22,  xlix.  33.  li.  37).  holding  companion- 
.ship  with  "  owl3  "—which  should  be  rendered 
*'ostriches"(Jobxxx.  29;  Isa.xxxiv.  13,  xliii. 
20X  and  wailing,  if  not  even  howling  (Micah 
i.  8).  Tlie  animal  thus  indicated  may  be  the 
jackal,  the  voice  of  which,  if  like  anything 
earthly,  resembles  the  cry  of  a  half-stifled 
child.     This  is  more  nearly  "wailing"  than  is 


(3)  The  New  Testament  rendering  of  tha 
Gr.  word  ipoKuiy  idrakon). 

(a)  Lit.  :  Some  one  of  the  animals  deicrlbe<d 
under  (1)  and  (2)  (Rev.  xiii.  11). 

(b)  Fig. :  Satan. 

"And  the  grfcat  dragon  wm  ca^t  out,  that  old  ser- 
pent, called  the  Devlt,  and  batan,"— Aev.  xil.  »,  (CL 
also  Il«v.  xU.  3,  7,  9,  13,  1%  17  ;  xlil.  2.  4  ;  xvL  la ;  xx.  2.J 

2.  Mythol. :  A  fabulous  animal,  found  iu  the 
mytholugy  of  nearly  all  nations,  generally  aw  an 
enormous  serjjen  t  of  abnormal  form.  Auci'/iit 
legends  represtriit  tlie  dragon  as  a  huge  Hydra, 
watching  as  .sentinel  the  (janlen  of  the  IJch- 
perides,  orguardingtlietreeon  which  wasliung 
the  Gokbm  Fleece  at  Colchis.  In  other  places 
he  apiiears  as  a  monster,  making  the  neigh- 
bourhood round  his  cave  unsafe,  and  desolat- 
ing the  land  ;  his  death  being  ascribed  to  a 
hero  or  god  made  ff»r  the  task,  which  was  a 
service  to  all  mankind.  The  dra;,'onb  which 
appear  in  early  iiaintingsandsculiituresare  in- 
variably representations  of  a  winged  crocodile. 

3.  Art:  In  Christian  art  the  dragon  is  the 
usual  emblem  of  sin.  It  is  the  fonn  under 
whii;h  Satan,  the  personillcation  of  sin,  is 
usually  dcjiicted,  and  is  nift  with  iu  pictures 
of  St.  Micliael  and  St.  Margaret,  when  il 
typifies  the  conquest  over  sin  ;  it  also  ap])ear8 
under  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  and  under  those 
of  the  Virgin,  both  conveying  the  same  idea. 
The  dragon  also  typifies  idoUitry.  In  pictures 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Sylvester  it  serves  to 
exhibit  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
paganism.  In  pictures  of  St.  Martlia  it  figures 
the  inundation  of  the  Rhone,  spreading  pesti- 
lence and  death,  St.  Jolm  the  Evangelist  is 
sometimes  represented  holding  a  chalice,  from 
whence  issues  a  winged  dragon.  As  a  symbol 
of  Satan  we  find  the  dragon  nearly  always  in 
the  form  of  the  fossil  Ichthyosaurus.  (FairlwU.) 

4.  fler. :  The  dragon  ajipears  on  the  shield 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Grecian 
heroes,  as  well  as  on  the  helmets  of  kings  and 
generals-  It  is  found  on  English  shields  after 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  modern 
heraldry  it  appears  on  the  shield  and  helmet ; 
and  OS  supporter  it  is  called  a  Undwonn  when 
it  has  no  wings,  and  serpent  when  it  has  no 
feet ;  when  it  hangs  by  the  head  and  wings  it 
means  a  conquered  dragon. 

5.  Astron. :  A  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  consisting,  according  to  Flam- 
stead,  of  eighty  stars,  one  of  which,  y  Draconis, 
is  that  used  in  determinining  the  coefficient  of 
aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

*  6.  Mil. :  A  short  musket  hooked  on  to  a 
swivel  attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  so  called, 
according  to  Meyrick,  from  a  representation 
of  that  monster's  head  at  the  muzzle  (the  old 
fable  being  tliat  the  dragon  spouted  fire).  The 
soldiers  who  carried  these  arms  were  tlience 
called  Dragoons  (q.v.). 

7.  Bot. :  The  popular  name  of  the  genua 
Dracontium  (q.v.). 

8.  Zoology  ; 
(1)  Singular: 

(a)  Any  of  the  Monitors  proper  referred  to 
imder(2)(a)(q.v.). 

(b)  The  Lizard,  genus  Draco.  It  has  the  first 
six  ribs  extended  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  and 
suppoi-tiugan  expansion  of  the  skin  on  each 
side  which  acts  like  a  pair  of  parachutes.  This 
enables  these  annuals  to  take  long  leaps,  if 
need  be,  about  thirty  paces  from  branch  to 
branch,  but  there  is  no  beating  of  the  air,  and 
consequently  no  fljing,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  various  species,  from 
America,  Africa,  Java,  &c.  They  are  small, 
liarmless  animals,  quite  unlike  the  flying 
dragons  of  mythology,  to  which  nothing 
similar  is  found  in  nature,  though  a  distant 
resemblance  to  them  is  presented  by  the 
Pterodactyls  of  Mesozoic  times. 

t  (2)  Plural  : 

(a)  In  Griffith's  Cuvier,  the  first  suh-division 
of  the  Monitors  properly  so  called.  The  scales 
are  raised  with  ridges  as  in  the  Crocodiles, 
forming  crests  on  the  tail,  which  is  compressed! 
Best  known  species,  the  Great  Dragon  (Moni- 
tor crocodilinv^)  from  Gma.na,  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 

(h)  The  typical  name  of  the  genus  Draco, 
the  sub-family  Draconins,  or  the  family  Dra- 
conidae. 

9.  Omitk.  :  A  variety  of  carrier  pigeons. 
B,  As  adj. :    Fit  for,  characteristic  of,  or 

pertaining  to  a  dragon;  dragonish.    [A.  il.  2.J 

"  Peauty  .  . .  had  need  the  puard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  aneuchant«d  eye." 

MUton :  ComiM.  89ft. 


fite.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet.  here.  cameL  her.  th«re:   pine,  pit,  sire.  »!r,  nmrine-   ee    pit. 
•r.  w«re.  wqU.  work.  who.  sSa :  mute.  cub.  cUre,  ^aite.  our.  r^le.  «U ;  try.  SfriaM.    ».  ob  =  o.   ey  =  a.   q'u  =  kwT 
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DRAOONNEE. 


^  (1)  Great  Dragon  : 

Hot. :  Arum,  viae ulatiim. 

(2)  S^iiall  DragoK : 

Hot. :  A  nivnnaculatum.  {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon-bushes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vuhjaris.    {Britten  £  Holland.} 

dragon-fish,  s. 

IcIUhij. :  The  same  as  Draqonet,  2. 

dragon-fly,  s. 

Enlmn.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  the  family 
Lib(illuIi(lEe,  tlie  second  family  of  tlio  tribe 
Subulit'ornia,  in  which  the  hind  wiuj;s  are 
apjiroximately  of  the  same  size  as  the  anterior, 
a  character  wliich  serves  to  distinfcuish  them 
from  the  Ephemerida.  These  insects  have  a 
large  broad  head,  very  freely  attached  to  the 
thorax,  and  large,  convex,  prominent  eyc^^, 
which  often  meet  upon  the  crown  of  tlielie.id. 
Tlie  organs  of  the  inoutli  comprise  a  pair  of 
fltroiig,  liorny,  toothed  mandibles,  and  a  pair 
of  maxillje,  showing  a  single  horny  lobe,  and 
a  paljms  of  one  joint.  The  wings  are  closely 
reticulated,  and  the  legs  of  moderate  length, 
terminated  by  three-jointed  tarsi.  Some  1,400 
species  have  been  described  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  They  are  divided  into  three  groujis 
— Agiionides,  ^schnids,  and  LibelUilides. 
They  are  very  abundant  in  the  United  States, 
lioveriiig  over  swamps  and  puols,  and  destroy- 
ing many  mosquitoes  and  other  small  insects. 
In  tropical  regions  they  are  particularly 
Dumeruue. 

"The  body  of  the  cantharides  la  bright  coloured; 

and  it  may  he,  that  the  delicate  colourea  dragcn-jtiei 

may  have  likewise  &ome  corrosive  quality." — Bacon  : 

Natural  Mistoi-ff. 

dragon-leech,  s.  Hintdo  interrupta,  a 
apecies  of  leech  used  in  medicine. 

dragon-Shell,  s, 

Cunchol.  :  A  name  given  to  Cyprma  stolida, 
one  of  the  many  species  of  cowries. 

*  dragon-tree,  s. 

Bot. :   Dracwna  draco.    [Dragon' s-hlood  tree.] 

*  dragon-water,  s.  A  medicinal  remedy 
wliich  ajjpears  to  have  been  very  pojmlar  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturj'. 

**  Mop.  Shutup  yotirdoorestheu;  C-irduuaBeuedictua 
Or  druQon  water  may  doe  goud  upou  him. 
Ttus.  What  meaue  you,  Mopsusi 
•MJi  you, 
luae  when ' 
Randolph:  Amynt'tt[\<lVi.) 

dragon-well,  s.  An  old  wrii  in  tlie 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  in  Neheiniah's  time. 
The  word  in  Hebrew  is  ]'?!?  {tannin).  Why 
the  well  was  so  called  is  uukuown.    [Drauon, 

II.  1.) 

"And  I  went  out  by  uiglit  by  the  gate  of  the  valley, 
even  before  the  dragon-welL'—Neh.  11  13. 

dragon-wort,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  Polygonum  historta,  a  name  given,  like 
Snakeweed  and  Adderwort,  ou  account  of  its 
writhed  root. 

2.  Arum  dracuncidus.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

dragon's-blood,  s, 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Cfdavms  draco,  a  wiug-leaved,  slender- 
stemmed  pitlm,  similar  in  habit  to  that  which 
furnishes  the  chair  canes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sumatra  and  other  Malayan  islands.  The 
fruits,  which  grow  in  bunches,  are  about  the 
size  i)f  a  cherry,  and  aie  covered  with  imbri- 
cating scales  of  a  red  coloiu-,  coated  with  a 
resinous  substance,  which  is  collected  by 
placing  the  fruits  in  a  bag  and  shaking  them  ; 
the  friction  loosens  the  resin,  which  is  then 
formed  into  sticics  or  cakes,  and  constitutes 
the  best  dragon's-blood  of  commerce.  (Smith.) 

(2)  Geranium  Itobertianum,  {Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

2.  Comm. :  Sanguis  draconis,  a  resin,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  red  colour.  It  exudes 
from  various  trees,  either  spontaneously  or 
from  incisions.  There  are  three  kinds  in  com- 
merce :  (1)  East  Indiitn  dragon's-blood,  which 
is  found  on  the  ri]ie  fruits  and  leaves  of 
several  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus — viz., 
Calamvs  Ratang,  C.  draw,  and  C.  petranis ; 
(2)  American,  obtained  from  incisions  in  Ptero- 
carpus  draco,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  (3)  Canary  dragon's-blood,  from  Dracwna 
draco.      Dragon's-blood  is  dark   red-brown, 

bSJl,  b^:  p^t,  i6^1:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
•clan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion,  -sion=8hun:  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tions,  -sious  -  ahus.   -ble«  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 


e  you, 
Mop.  Mean  I  ?  what  meau  you. 
To  lavite  me  to  your  house  when  'Us  infected?" 


opaque,  tasteless,  scentless,  and  brittle  ;  it 
yields  by  trituration  a  cinnabar-red  powder. 
When  pure  it  dissolves  with  a  line  red  colour 
in  alcohol  and  in  other,  and  in  oils  both  fixed 
and  volatile  ;  alkalies  also  dissolve  it  more 
or  less  completely.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
dragon's-blood,  forming  oxalic  acid,  but  dilute 
nitric  acid,  heated  with  the  resin,  yields  nitro- 
benzoic  acid.  Dragon's-blood,  when  heatc-d, 
melts  and  gives  oH'  up  to  210°  a  small  quantity 
of  acid  watery  distillate,  containing  acetone 
and  benzoic  acid.  As  the  heat  increases  the 
resiu  swells  up  and  gives  off  CO  and  CO?, 
while  water  is  I'urnied,  and  thick  white  vapours 
are  evolved,  wliich  reduce  to  a  reddish-black 
liquid.  The  oily  distillate  contains  two  hydro- 
carbons— dracyl,  said  to  be  identical  with 
toluene;  and  draconyl,  identical  with  meta- 
cinnamene.  Dragon's-blood  is  used  for  colour- 
ing varnishes,  for  preparing  gold  lacquers,  for 
tooth  tinctures,  audforgiving  afine  red  colour 
to  marble.    {TVatts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

"  T.ike  dragon' t-hlood.  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  put 
It  in  a  cloth  with  aquce  vita,  and  strain  them  toge- 
ther."— PeucJuitn, 

H  Dragon's-blood  tree : 

Bot. :  Draccena  draco,  a  tree  of  the  Lily 
family  (Liliacece),  a  native  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Canaries,  and  adjacent  islands.  It 
grows  into  a  hirge  tree,  and  after  attaining 
a  certain  height  produces  branches.  The 
famous  dragon-tree  of  Orotava,  in  Tenerifte, 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  vegetable  organism 
in  the  world,  is  stated  to  have  been  seventy 
feet  high,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference  ; 
its  stem  was  hollow,  and  had  a  staircase  in  it 
as  high  as^the  point  where  its  branches  com- 
menced. It  was  destroyed  in  1S67,  having 
previously  suffered  much  from  storms.  The 
red  resinous  substance  called  dragon's-blood 
is  a  secretion  of  matter  that  collects  at  tlie 
base  of  the  leaves,  which,  after  the  leaves  fall, 
hardens,  and  is  then  scraped  otf.  {Smith.) 
[Drac.ena.] 

dragon's-head,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  Tlie  popular  name  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Dracocephalura  (q.v.),  of  which 
word  it  is  a  translation, 

2.  Aafron. :  The  ascending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  in  almanacs  by  the  symbol  Si. 

%  Dragon's  head  and  tail : 

Astron. :  The  nodes  of  the  planets,  or  the 
two  points  in  which  the  orbits  of  the  planets 
intercept  the  ecliptic. 

dragon's-heads,  s. 

Bot.:  Antirrhinum  maj  us.  {Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

dragon's-mouth,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Digitalis  purpurea,  (2)  Antirrhinum 
majas,    {Britten  i£  Holland.) 

dragon's-plant,  $. 

Bot.  :  Dracuncuhis  vulgaris  {Arum  dracuii' 
andv^s,  Linn.),  a  tuberous-rooted  herb  of  the 
Arum  family,  liaviug  a  snake-like,  mottled 
stem  and  pedate  leaves,  and  attaining  a  height 
of  about  three  feet.  It  produces  a  large  daik- 
coloured  spatlie,  which  emits  an  offensive 
odour,  and  while  the  pollen  is  discharging  it 
gives  otf  sr.tfieient  heat  to  be  felt  on  putting 
the  hand  into  the  spathe.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  la  common  in  bo- 
tanic gardens.    (Smith.) 

dragon's-Skin,  s.  A  familiar  term  among 
miners  and  quarrymen  for  the  stems  of  Lepi- 
dodendron,  the  rhomboidal  leaf-scars  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  the  scales  of  reptiles  in 
their  form  and  arrangement.    (Page.) 

dragon's-tail,  s. 

1.  Urd.  Lang.:  A  name  given  in  palmistry 
to  the  line  making  the  separation  between 
the  hand  and  the  arm.     [Discriminal.] 

2.  Astron.:  The  descending  node  of  a  planet, 
indicated  by  the  symbol  tJ.  [DuAOON's-HEiAn, 
2.] 

dragon's-water,  $. 
Bot.  :  Calla  palustHs. 

drag* -on,  a.  lA.  corruption  of  diagonal 
(q.v.).]  A  form  occui'ring  only  in  the  following 
compounds ; 

dragon-beam,  s. 

Building : 

(1)  A  horizontal  timber  or  diagonal  plate 
used  in  hijiped  roofs,  and  on  which  the  foot 
of  the  hip-ralter  rests,     [Dragging-beam.] 


(2)  A  diagonal  brace  whifli  stands  under  a 
breastsuniiner,  and  whose  foot  rests  ou  a 
slioulder  of  the  kiug-post. 

dragon-piece,  s. 

Build.  :  The  same  as  Draqon-bbam  (q.v.V 

drag-on-a'de,  drag-on-na'de,  e.  [Fr, 
ivom  dragon  — 'A '[ra-AOon.]  The  licrce  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  in  France  during 
thti  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  so  callfd  frfun  the 
tlragoous  being  e4npluyed  in  carrying  them  out. 

*  drag'-6n-ess,  *■  drag-on-esse,  s.    l^nS' 

dragon;  -ess.]    A  feuiulc  dragon. 

"  lu&tiiiiUy  ehe  gave  command 
(111  will  lui  liiiv)  that  the  dragonutiie 
Should  bring  ft  up." 

C"a]nnan  :  Hymn  to  Apollo, 

drag'-on-et.  *  drag-on-ette,  s.    [A  dimin. 
from  dragon  (1)  (q.v.).] 
■"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  dragon. 

"  Or  In  hit)  womh  might  lurlt  somt:  hiddea  nest 
Of  many  drugonctCvs."      Speruer  :  F.  (J.,  I.  xii.  10. 

2.  Ichthy. :  A  popular  name  given  to  ftshe* 
of  the  genus  Callionymus  (q.v.). 

t  drag'-on  ish,  *  drag-on-ishe,  .  [Eng. 
dragon;  -Isk.]  Of  the  form  (jf  or  like  a 
dragon ;  dragon-shaped,  dragon-like. 

"  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that'o  draganUti." 

^hakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  iv.  IS. 

drS^g'-on-like,  adv.  [Eng.  dragon  and  like.} 
Like  a  di:igon  ;  furiously. 

"  He  bears  all  things  fairly. 
And  shows  good  husbandry  fur  the  Volsciau  state ; 
h'ii^htii  dragonliJic."     ^Icakexp.:  Coriolanu*,  iv.  7, 

dra-gon-na'de,  s.    [Dbagon.vde.] 

dra  -  gon'  -  nee,     a. 

[Fr.J 

Her. :  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  when  the  upper 
part  resembles  a  lion 
and  the  under  part  the 
wings  and  tail  of  a 
dragon. 

drag-  onf ,      •  dra  -  ' 
gans, '  dra-gense, 
*  dra  -  gens,  s.  id.    [Low  Lat.  dragancia.l 
[Dragon  (1),  s.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Polygonum  Bistorta,  (2)  Ophiogios- 
sum  vnlgatum,  (3)  Arum  viaculatum,  (4)  Dra- 
cnnculus  minor.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

■'  The  iuice  of  dragon*  (in  Latine  called  Dracunculm 
minor)."— J/urrUon  :  Description  uf  Englaixd,  iL  dL 

^  (1)  Female  Dragons: 

Bot. :  Calla  2'alustr is. 

(2)  Water  Dragons : 

Bot.:  Calla  palustris.    (Britten  &  Holland.) 

dra-goon',  s.  [Sp.  &  Fr.  dragon,  prob.  from 
the  dragon  or  carbine  which  they  carried, 
or  from  Low  Lat.  draconarius  ~  a  standard- 
bearer,  from  draconem,  accus.  of  draco  =  a 
dntgon  or  standard.]  [Dbaoon  (1),  s.,  A.  I. 
1(1I);IL5.] 

1.  Mil.:  A  horse  soldier,  wlio  is  armed  with 
an  iufitutry  fire  arm  and  trained  to  tight  ou 
foot  as  well  as  on  horse  back. 

"  For  this  species  of  eervioe  the  dragoon  was  then 
thought  tu  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He  baa  aiuce  h*^ 
come  a  mere  hui-se  t>oMier.  But  in  the  seveutecuth 
century  ha  was  accurately  described  by  Moutecucutj 
<■*  a  foot  soldier  who  ustd  a.  horse  only  in  order  tn 
aniie  with  more  speed  at  the  place  where  mUttary 
service  was  to  be  performed." — Jlacaulay:  hist.  Eng , 
ch.  ilL 

It  From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that 
the  firat  dragoons  resembled  mounted  in- 
fantry. 

2.  Hist. :  A  dragonade  (q.v.X 

3.  Ornith. :  A  variety  of  pigeon. 
dragoon-bird,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Cephalopterus  ornatus,  a  Brazilian 
bird,  called  also  the  Umbrella-bird  (q.v.). 

dra-goon',  v.t.    [Dragoon,  s.] 

1.  To  persecute  by  abandoning  to  the 
mcicies  of  soldiers. 

2.  To  reduce  to  subjection  by  military  force. 

"Thuse  orders  were  for  dra^oonit^  Proteatauta." — 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

3.  To  compel  to  submit  by  violent  measures 
or  physical  means. 

'*  In  politicks  I  bear  you're  stanch. 
Directly  beut  against  the  French ; 
Deny  to  have  your  free-born  loe 
Dragooned  into  a  woodeu  sLiot." 
Prior :  Eyittle  to  FUetioood  Shephard,  Eiq. 
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■dra-goon'-»d«,   s.     [Eug.  dragoon;  -ode] 
Thi:  sumo  Jia  Duauonadk  (q.v.). 

"  It  wiM  HupporteU  )>y  ihu  iiuthority  ot »  grvat  kliit', 
mid  tho  turiuur  of  111  usiige.  uud  a  dragoowule  In  run- 
cluatou."— /i«r/jt;t ;  U i9torn  of  hit  Uwn  Timea  (aii.  loai-j. 

dra  goon'ed,  7>a.  ^ar.  or  a.    [Draooom,  v.] 

•dra  godn'-er,  s.    [Eng.  dragoon;   -er.)    A. 
dragoon. 

"  Had  falleu  upou  nud  beaten  their  resurvo  of 
dragoonert." — Clarendon:  Civil  iVar,  IL  aSii. 

dra-goon'-ing^  'pr.  par., a.,  k  s.  [Duaooon,  v.] 
A.  i  B.  A&  pr.  par,  &  parlicip.  lulj.    (See 

the  verli). 
C.  As  subat. :  The  act  of  persecuting  or  com- 

pulling  to  submit  by  force. 


dr^g^'-mon,  s.    [Eng,  drag,  s.,  II.  3  (3),  and 
num.]    Tlie  driver  of  a  drag  or  coach. 

"lie  hiul  ft  bow  for  tbe  drafffman."~Thackerai/: 
Stiabhy  GcnU-H.  cli.  L 

dra'i-gle,  v.t.     [Draggle.]    To  soil  by  trail- 
ing ;  to  draggle  among  wet,  &c. 
■'  Ji'iiuy'a  i\'  wjit,  ixior  body, 
Jcnny'3  seldom  dry ; 
She  Uraialtit  a'  her  {ii^tticoatie, 
Coojinjf  through  thu  170." 

Burnt:  Jenny'iaWat. 

*drall,  v.t  &i.    [Trail,  v,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  trail,  to  drag,  to  draw  along 

"  trailing  hia  sheep-book  behind  him."— />r.  U.  More. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  trail,  to  drag. 

"If  we  would  keep  our  garment  clean,  It  is  not 
Btiffli'ient  to  wash  it  only,  uuleaa  we  have  alao  a  con- 
tinual cure  to  keep  it  from  drailing  in  the  dirt." — 
South  :  SerrrwnM,  vi.  449. 

*drail,  s.     [Drail,  v.]    A  long  trailing  head- 
dress. 

"  It  is  uo  marvel  they  Iwomi-n]  wearo  draile$  on  the 
hinder  i>art  of  their  heada."— Ward;  Simple  Coblerqf 
Aggawam  (1617),  p.  25. 

drain,  ^drayn,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  drehnigean, 
drrhnian,  drenian;  cogn.  with  (/rag  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive  : 
I,  Ordinai'y  Language  : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  draw  off  gradually. 

"The  fuuntaius  dniiii  the  water  from  the  ground 
Adjacent,  and  leave  but  suMcient  molbture  to  breed 
moss, " —/iacoii. 

(2)  To  filter  or  pasa  through  some  porous 

substance. 

"  Salt  water  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth 
doth  become  freah." — liacon:  Natural  History. 

(3)  To  make  dry  by  drawing  off  moisture  in 
-  channels,  pipes,  &c. ;  to  draw  away  moisture 

from.    [II.] 

"  Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain. 
Filled  the  capacioua  deep,  and  formed  the  main." 
itoscotmnon. 

•  (4)  To  suck  dry. 


"  Tlie  royal  babes  a  tawny  wolf  ahall  drain  .- 
Tlien  Romulus  his  cnuidsire'a  throne  shall  gi 
Of  martial  toweis  the  founder  shall  become. 


The  people  Romans  call,  the  city  Rome. 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  .£neid  L  37+-77. 

(5)  To  make  dry  by  pouring  the  liquid  con- 
tents uway  from. 

"  Then  to  the  gods  the  rosy  juice  he  iraurs, 
And  the  drained  goblet  to  the  chief  restores.** 

Pope  :  Homer'i  Odyssey,  xviii,  179,  180. 

2.  Fig. :  To  empty,  to  exliauat,  to  draw  off 
gradually. 

"  And  what  hope  would  there  be  for  Holland,  drained 
of  her  troops,  ,iud  abandoned  by  her  Stadtholder." — 
iiacaulay :  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Agric. :  To  free  land  from  superfluous 
moisture  by  means  of  drains,  open  channels, 
&e.    [Drain,  s.] 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  off  gradually, 

"  It  was  laid  in  such  a  position  aa  to  permit  the 
juices  to  drain  from  it" — Cook:  Voyages,  voL  vi.,  bk. 
lii..  ch.  viiL 

2.  To  be  emptied  of  moisture ;  to  discharge 
the  superfluous  moisture. 

3.  To  become  dry  by  the  gradual  flowing  or 
dro[>ping  off  of  liquor. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  drain  and 
to  spend,  see  Spend. 

drain,  '^dreane,  s.    [Drain,  v.) 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  super- 
fluous moisture. 

(2)  III  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(3)  (PL) :  The  grains  from  a  mash-tub :  as, 
brewers'  drains. 


2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  act  of  drawing  or  exhausting  gradu- 
ally ;  the  process  of  becoming  gradually  drawn 
off  or  exhausted.    [1[] 

(2)  A  drink,  a  dram.    (Slang) 

"  Two  old  men,  who  came  lu  JuBt  to  have  a  draiji."— 
lUck^Mt:  iUcftdiet  by  Jioz. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  A  water-course  to  remove  surface 
water,  or  so  much  from  the  subsoil  aa  int^'r- 
feres  with  tho  fertility  of  that  above  it. 
Covered  drains  are  inude  in  a  variety  of  ways  : 
(1)  A  layer  of  stones  in  the  bed,  covered  by 
tlie  earth  which  had  been  removed  in  digging. 
('!)  Where  flat  stone  is  obtainable,  two  side 
stones  and  a  cap,  covered  in  with  the  soil. 
(3)  A  duct  formed  with  a  flat  tile  and  an  arched 
semi-cylindrical  tile,  covered  in  with  stones,  to 
allow  percolation  of  water,  and  closed  with 
soil.  (4)  In  tenacious  soils  a  shoulder  may 
be  made  in  the  drain  to  support  flat  stones 
wliich  bear  the  superincumbent  earth.  (5) 
Assorted  large  stones  in  the  bottom,  covered 
in  by  smaller  stones  and  a  filling  of  soil,  (fi) 
In  peaty  soils  the  drain  may  be  covered  in 
with  blocks  of  the  peat  or  by  turfs  which  will 
preserve  their  position  for  a  considerable  time 
if  laid  properly.  (7)  A  bed  stone  and  side 
stones  to  form  a  triaugularduct  covered  in  by 
stones,  a  layer  of  turf,  and  the  filling  of  soil. 
(8)  A  duct  formed  of  two  semi-cylindrical  tiles, 
respectively  above  and  below  a  flat  tile  ;  tlie 
whole  covered  in  by  stones  and  the  earth  as 
before.  (9)  A  perforated  drain-pipe  of  cir- 
cular or  oval  section  covered  in  by  stones  and 
earth.    (Knight.) 

2.  Founding:  The  trench  which  conducts 
the  molten  nietiil  to  the  gate  of  the  mould. 

%  Drain  of  bullion  :  By  a  drain  of  bullion  is 
meant  the  flowing  away  of  gold  and  silver  in 
coins  or  in  bars,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
insufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  trade.  The  three  principal  circum- 
stances which  may  lead  to  a  drain  of  bullion 
from  a  country  are  :  (1)  The  relative  indebted- 
ness of  the  country  to  others  with  wliich  it 
trades ;  (2)  a  depreciated  paper  cun-eucy ; 
(3)  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  money  than 
prevails  in  neighbouring  countries.    (Bithell.) 

drain-pipe,  s. 

1.  Brewing:  The  pipe  through  which  the 
wort  is  drawn  from  tbe  mash-tub  to  the 
under-back. 

2.  Agric, :  A  clay  pipe,  or  drain-tile,  laid 
beneath  the  sm-face  of  the  soil  lower  than 
plough  depth,  in  order  to  carry  off  superflu- 
ous water  and  increase  the  fertility  and  ease 
of  working  tiie  soil.  [Tiles.]  The  tempered 
clay  being  placed  in  a  cylinder,  the  piston  is 
depressed  and  the  clay  exudes  through  the 
annular  throat  of  the  dod,  forming  a  continu- 
ous cylinder  which  is  cut  by  a  wire  into  sec- 
tions of  the  required  length,    (Knight.) 

drain-tile,  s.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  the 
formation  of  drains.  Draiu-tiles  are  of  many 
forms.  [Tile.]  They  are  usually  laid  by 
opening  a  cutting  in  the  ground  as  narrow  at 
top  as  can  be  conveniently  worked,  and  at 
bottom  forming  a  smooth  bed  in  which  the 
tile  fits.  The  spades  for  this  purpose  are 
made  tapering,  and  of  different  sizes.  (Kiiigkt.) 

drain-trap,  s.  A  device  for  allowing 
water  to  pass  off  without  admitting  the  pas- 
sage of  air  through  the  duct.    [Stench-trap.] 

drain-well,  s.  A  pit  sunk  through  an 
impervious  stratum  of  earth  to  reach  a  per- 
vious stratum  and  form  a  means  of  draiuage 
for  surface  water,  or  such  liquid  waste  from 
manufactories  as  would  foul  running  water. 

dra'in-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  drain;  able.]     That 
may  or'cau  be  drained  ;  capable  of  drainage. 

dra'in-age,  s.     [Eng.  drain;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  of  draining  or  drawing  off  the 
superfluous  water  ;  the  gradual  flowing  off  of 
superfluous  water. 

2.  Tbe  art  or  science  of  draining  land  :  as,  A 
person  skilled  in  drainage. 

3.  The  system  of  drains,  sewers,  &c.,  by 
which  any  town,  land,  ire,  is  drained. 

4.  The  mode  or  system  under  which  any 
town,  land,  or  district  is  drained. 

0.  That  which  flows  or  is  carried  away 
through  drains  or  natural  channels. 

6.  A  district  drained  by  any  particular 
system. 


7.  Surg. :  The  removal  by  a  tube  of  morbid 
products  from  a  wound. 

dratn'ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drain,  v.« 

dra'in-er,  5.     [Eng.  drain ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  drainB. 

(2)  One  who  constructs  or  lays  out  drains 
for  the  carrying  off  of  tlie  supeiHuous  wutei 
from  lauds,  the  drainage  of  towns,  &c. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  or  that  which  exliausts, 
empties,  or  draws  off  gradually. 

II.  Cookery :  A  plate  jierforated  so  as  to 
allow  the  water,  &c.,  from  vegetables,  4c, 
placed  ui)on  it,  to  escape  ;  a  strainer. 

drain-iing,  ;>r.  ^r.,  a.,  &  a.     [Drain,  v.] 

A»  &  "R,  As  pr.  -par.  £  particip,  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  drawing 
ofl'  the  superfluous  water,  sewage,  ic,  from 
lands  or  towns  ;  drainage. 

"  The  great  plague  of  16C0  Induced  them  Ut  consider 
with  tare  the  defective  architecture,  drairtlriff.  and 
ventilation  of  the  capital."— Jfaeauiau.-  fflit.  Eng. 
ch.  lit 

2.  Fig. :  Tlie  act  of  emptying  or  exhausting 
gradually. 

draining-anger,  s.  A  horizontal  auger 
occasionally  usi-d  for  boring  through  a  bank 
to  form  a  channel  for  water.  It  is  also  used 
for  cutting  an  opening  for  laying  lead-pipe  or 
drain-pipe.  In  each  case  it  is  intended  t« 
save  the  labour  of  opening  a  trench;  It  in 
also  used  for  draining  marl-pits  or  cellars, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  level  suit. 
The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  the  level 
having  been  determined,  a  spot  is  levelled  on 
the  down-hill  side  for  placing  the  machine. 
The  horizontal  axis  above  is  turned  by  two 
men  at  the  hand-cranks,  rotating  tbe  vertical 
shaft  and  bevel  pinion  which  turns  the  larger 
wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  auger.  When  tlie 
pod  of  the  auger  is  full,  it  is  withdrawn  by 
rotating  the  other  handle.  If  hard  stones  be 
encountered,  the  auger  is  withdrawn,  and  a 
chisel  or  drill  substituted. 

draining-engine,  s.  A  pumping-englnt 
for  removing  water  from  mines,  lowlands,  &c. 
[Cornish  Engine.] 

dr^l"?"g-"*^»^-^^"Q,  s.  A  form  of  filtet 
or  machine  for  expediting  the  separation  of  a 
liquid  from  the  magma  or  mass  uf  more  solid 
matter  wliich  it  saturates.  It  consists  of  a 
revoking  vessel  with  perforated  or  wire-gauze 
outer  surface,  which  allows  the  fluid  portion 
to  escape  while  it  retains  the  solid  particles. 
It  is  much  used  in  draining  sugar.  [Centri- 
fuoal-machine.] 

draining-plongh,  s.  A  ditching- plough. 
A  favourite  Euglish  kind  has  three  coulters, 
two  mould-boards,  and  a  share.  The  middle 
coulter  is  vertical,  and  splits  the  soil  in  the 
middle  of  the  furrow ;  the  two  side  cutters 
are  inclined,  to  cut  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
ditch ;  the  share  cuts  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  tbe  mould-boards  lift  tbe  soil  in 
two  slices,  wliich  are  deflected  laterally  and 
delivered  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  ditclu 
The  usual  dimensions  of  a  ditch  thus  made 
are  12  in.  deep,  15  in.  wide  at  top,  and  8  iu.  at 
the  bottom. 

draining-pot,  s. 

Sugar-man iifac:  An  inverted  conical  vessel 
in  which  wet  sugar  is  placed  to  drain. 

draining-pnmp,  s.  A  pump  (pompe 
castraise)  for  elevating  water  containing  sand 
and  gravel.  The  single  cylinder  is  open  both 
at  top  and  bottom,  and*  is  traversed  by  a 
piston  without  a  valve.  The  cylinder  is  in- 
closed in  a  liLTger  vessel,  water-tight,  which 
is  itself  filled  with  water.  This  larger  vessel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  vertically,  by 
a  partition  which  joins  the  working  cylinder, 
so  that  the  cylinder  itself  forms  a  part  of  the 
division.  One  extremity  of  the  cylinder  com- 
municates with  the  cavity  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  the  other  with  the  opposite. 
The  four  valves  are  large  balls  of  india-rubber, 
loaded  in  the  interior  with  lead.  They  are 
contained  in  separate  boxes  by  the  side  of 
the  principal  box,  and  are  in  communication 
by  pairs  with  the  two  cavities  into  which 
that  box  is  divided.    {Knight.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciirc,  unite>  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce=e:  ey  =  a.     au  -  kw. 


drake— draper 
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dralning-tile,  £.    [Dkaim-tile] 

drake  (1),  s.  [A  contraction  of  ened-rake  or 
end-rake,  a.  masc.  form  from  A.S.  entd  =  a 
duck ;  O.  Icel.  aiidriki,  Icel.  andarsteggt  —  a 
drako  ;  9w.  and  =  a  wild  duck,  anddrake  = 
a  male  wild  duck  ;  Dan.  and  =  duck,  ajidrik 
=  a  drake;  Ger.  cn?e  =  a  duck,  tnterich=SL 
drake  ;  Dut.  eend;  Lat.  anas  (genit.  anatis)  = 
a  duck.  The  suffix  is  =  Gotli.  relks  =  chief, 
miglity,  ruling.  Cf  Ger.  ^a7is=a  goose, 
ga  user  ieh=:  a  gander;  Eng.  brshop-ric.    (SJceat.y} 

1.  The  male  of  the  dm^k  kind. 

"As  doth  the  white  doke  iifter  hire  drake," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,676 

2.  A  name  given  to  tlie  silver  shilling  of 
Elizabeth  from  the  mint-mark  (a  martlet,  mis- 
taken for  a  drake),  which  was  commonly 
believed  to  refer  to  Sir  F.  Drake,  but  really 
was  the  armorial  cognizance  of  Sir  R.  Martin, 
Master  of  the  Mint  in  1672. 

3.  A  species  of  fly,  used  as  a  bait  in  angling ; 
called  also  the  Drake-fly  (q.v.). 

"Wiuga  made  with  tln^  mil  uf  a  bldck  drake'— 
Walton:  Angler,  pt.  1,,  oh.  v. 

drake-fly,  s.  The  same  as  Duake  (1),  s., 
3(qv.). 

di^ke-stone,  s.  A  thin  flat  stone  thrown 
So  as  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
^  To  play  djicks  and  drakes : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  play  at  throwing  thin  flat  stones 
BO  that  they  shall  skim  along  the  surface  of 
water. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  squander  in  a  foolish  manner ; 
to  waste. 

*drake  (2),  s.  [Lat.  draco;  Gr,  6pd«ciji'  (drakon) 
=  a  dragon.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dragon. 

*■  ho,  where  the  firy  drake  alofte 
Fleeth  up  in  tliair."  Gower,  IlL  96, 

2.  Old  Ordnance  :  A  kind  of  small  cannon. 

"  Wee  had  six  bmsse  drakes  lay  upon  the  deck  ;  so 
tha.t  Bhtt  waa  overtnpt  with  walght." — A.  Wilson: 
Autobiography. 

drake  (3),    *  drauk,   *  drawk,   *  drau- 
Icke,    *drav-ick.  5.     [Dut.  &  Mid.  Eng. 
d/ravlck  ■=■  darnel,  cookie,  or  weeds  in  general.] 
Botany : 

1.  Various  grasses — viz.,  (V)  Bromus  sterilis, 
(2)  B.  secftlinns,  (3)  Avena  fatua,  (4)  Lolium 
perenne,  (5)  L.  ievinlentum. 

2.  The  Corn-cockle  (Lychnis  GWiago),  which 
is  not  a  grass  but  an  exogeu.  {BrUie.n  dt  Hoi- 
lamL) 

dram,  *  drame,  s.  [O.  Fr.  drame,  dragm\ 
drachme,  from  Lat.  drachma ;  Gr.  SpaxfJ^v 
(drachme)  =  a  diaclmia  (q.v.J.  Dram  and 
drachm  are  thus  duul>lets.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

X.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  H, 

"  The  trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  leftd.  weigli- 
Ing  severally  seven  drains  in  the  air.  tbe  balance  in 
the  water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abatoth  of  the  weiglit  in  the  air  tvrodrmns 
and  nineteen  grains  :  the  balance  kept  the  saius  depth 
in  the  water." — Bacon, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  small  quantity. 

"  An  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  n>eicy." 

Hhakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv,  1. 

(2)  Such  a  quantity  of  spirits  as  is  drunk  at 
once. 

"  Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  that  yon 
dlink,  misetb  your  chanicter." — Swift. 

(3)  Spirits  ;  alcoholic  or  distilled  liquors, 
*(4)  A  pernicious  or  deadly  potion. 

"A  lingeriue drmn 
That  should  not  work  maliciously  like  ixtison." 
Shakctp. :  Winter'i  Tale,  i.  2, 

n.  Weights: 

1.  Apothecaries'  weight :  The  eighth  part  of 
an  ounce,  or  60  grs.  (usually  written  drachm). 

2.  Avoirdu2:>ois  weight:  The  sixteenth  part 
of  an  ounce. 

dram-drinker,  5.  An  habitual  drunkard, 
a  tippler. 

"  It  \v!\A  as  impossible  for  him  to  live  without  doing 
mischief  as  for  an  old  dnun-drniker  or  an  old  opium. 
eater  to  live  without  the  daily  dose  trf  poioon."— 
Macaiilay  :  Hist.  Ent}.,  cb.  xv. 

dram-drinking,  a.  &  s. 

\.  As  adj.:  Addicted  to  drinking;  tippling. 
2.  As  subst. :  The  actor  practice  of  tippling. 

dram-shop,  s.  A  shop  or  public-house 
whero  .spirits  are  sold  to  be  drunk  in  drams. 


'  dram,  v.i.  k  t.     [Dram,  s.) 

A.  Intrans.:  To  driuk  drams;  to  tipple,  to 
indulge  in  spirits. 

"  He  growH  to  dram  with  horror."  —  Walpole  : 
LeUeraiAue.  28.  1762J. 

B.  Trans. :  To  ply  with  diink. 

"Imploring  her,  lud  dramminy  her,  and  coaxing 
tier."— Thackeray  :  77ie  .Wciocomes,  ch.  xxviU. 

*  dram,  a.    [Drum,  a.] 

1.  iSulleu,  melancholy, 

"  Quhat  houeste  or  renown©  is  to  be  dramf 

Douglas:  V  irg  U  [Piol),  90,  19. 

2.  Cool,  iuditlerent. 

"  Ab  dram  and  dirty  aa  young  misa  wad  be." 

Ji'-si :  llelenure,  p.  82. 

dra'-ma,  s.     [Lat ,  fi-ora  Gi-.  hfiafia.  (drama), 
gcnit.  6paju.aTo«  (tirawiafos)  —  a  deed,  a  di"ama, 
from  Spdu)  (drao)  =  to  do,  to  act.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  U. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with 
dramatic  unity  and  interest. 

"  Wlieuce.  aud  what  are  we?  to  what  end  ordained  T 

Wiiat  Qieana  the  draimi  by  the  world  sustained  ?  " 

Vciwper :  Retirement,  645,  646. 

3.  Dramatic  literature  or  composition. 

"All  the  products  of  the  modern  draina  must  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  progeny  of  the  Greek  stage."— 
Symonds:  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,  ch,  vii. 

4.  Dramatic  representation  ;  the  represen- 
tation, with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts,  of  a 
series  of  assumedly  real  events  on  a  stage. 

II.  Hist.,  £c.:  A  poem  or  other  literary 
composition  intended  to  present  a  pictui-e  of 
real  life,  and  to  be  represented  in  character 
on  a  stage.  Drama  consists  of  two  principal 
.'jjiecies —tragedy  and  comedy;  the  minor 
species  are  tragi-comedy,  farce,  burlesque,  and 
meloilrama.  Both  tragedy  and  comedy  were 
invented  by  the  Greeks.  The  first  comedy 
was  performed  at  Athens,  by  Susarion  and 
Dolon,  on  a  movable  scaffold,  in  b.c.  6(32. 
Tragedy  followed  in  b.c.  o36.  its  first  writer 
being  Thespis.  Dresses  and  the  stage  were 
introduced  by  ^Sischylus  in  b.c.  486.  The 
drama  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  b.c.  364. 
llie  greatest  writers  of  the  ancient  drama 
were  ..Eschylus,  Sopliocles,  and  Euripides 
(tragedy),  aud  Aristophanes  (comedy) amongst 
the  Greeks ;  and  Plautiis  and  Terence(comedy). 
and  Seneca  (tragedy)  amongst  the  Romans. 
The  modern  drama  took  Its  rise  from  the 
mysteries  or  sacred  plays,  by  the  medium  of 
which  the  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  en- 
deavoured to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion.  [Mysteev.]  ThefirstEng- 
lish  comedy  was  Ralph  Roister  Doiste^',  written 
by  Nicholas  Udall,  head  master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  before  1551.  The  greatest  of 
English  dramatists  were  William  Shakespea.re, 
born  1564,  died  16]6;  Ben  Jonson,  born  1^.74, 
died  1637  ;  M;irlowe  ;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
[Miracle  play.  Tragedy,  Comedy.] 

dra-mat'-ic,  * dra-mS,t'-ick,  t dra-mat- 
ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  dravuUique ;  Gr.  Spa/iaTt/co? 
(drdmatikos),  from  Spa^aros  (dramatos),  genit, 
sing,  of  Spa.fj.a  {drama).'} 

1.  Of  or  peitaining  to  the  drama. 

2.  Of  tlie  nature  of  or  appropriate  to  the 
form  of  a  drama. 

"The  whole  structure  of  the  work  is  dramatic  and 
full  of  action." — Popi; :  Homer's  Odyssey  (Postst-rij-tl. 

3.  Characterized  by  incidents  approjniate 
to  a  drama. 

dra-mat'-ic -al-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  dmmatiml; 
-I'y.]  In  a  dramatic  manner;  by  representa- 
tion, as  a  drama. 

"  Ignorance  and  erroura  are  severally  repreheuded, 

partly  dnimatically,  iiartly  &iui\>ly. "—/}rydcn. 

dram'-a-tis  per-so-nss, phr.  [Lat.]  The 
jjcrsi-ns  in  a  drama  ;  the  characters  in  a  play. 

dram'-a-tist,  s.  [Fr.  dramatlste.]  One  who 
writes  "or  composes  dramas;  a  writer  of  dra- 
matic compositions. 

"  Whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted."^ 
Macaul'iy :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

dram-a-tiz'-a-"ble,  a.  [Eng.  drarmtiz{e)  ; 
-able.]'  Th:it  uiay  or  i-an  be  dramatized;  fit 
for  or  capable  of  dramatization. 

drar-mat-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  dramatize) : 
■ation.]  The  act  or  art  of  dramatizing,  or 
describing  scenes  dramatically  ;  dramaturgy. 

dram'-a-tize,  v.t.  [Gr.  Spafian'^w  (drama- 
tizo)  :  Fr.  dranudiser.]  To  compose  or  reduce 
to  the  form  of  a  drama ;  to  describe  dramati- 
cally, i 


"Tlie  flc«ue8Wereduubtle«H  dramatized  by  .jiouyriB 
bimsc-K."— iema;  Crtd.  Early  liom.  Bist.{Vi&!,\.  voL  L 
ch.  vii.,  )  2. 

dram'-a-tized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dramatize.) 

dram   a-tiz  ihg.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».     [Drama- 

Tjzi;  ] 

A.  k  B.  As  ]/r.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj. :  'Z-.t 
the  verb). 

C  As  mibst. :  The  act  of  givin  '  tlie  form 
of  a  drama  to,  or  of  describing  li^matically. 

*  dram'-a-tur-gic,  a.    "^Eng.  dramfiturg(y); 

('-■-  i    Uistriouic  ;  hence,  unreal. 

"  Soine  form  nut  grown  dramaturgic  to  as."— 
Carlyle:  Lett.  &  Speeches  of  Cromwell ,  I.  H5. 

"  dram'-a-tur-gist*  s.     [Gr.  Bpa^iarovpyitt 

((I rariuito'tirgeo)  =  to  write  dramas  :  Spa/w 
(drama)  =  an  act,  a  drama,  epyov  (ergoji)  =~ 
work,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ist.]  The  contriver  of* 
drama, 

"The  world' Dramaturgist  has  writteo,  'Exeunt.*" 
— Carlyte:  Past  &  Present,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  U.    {Daviet.) 

dram'-a-tur-gy,5.  {Gr.  5pa/jiaToupyta(r;ra7?ia- 
toargia),  from  6p'n.p.a  (drama),  genit.  6paju.aTOf 
(dramatos).  and  tpyov  (ergoii)  =  a  work.] 

1.  The  science  or  art  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion and  representation  ;  tlie  science  which 
treats  of  the  rules  or  principles  of  composing 
and  representing  a  drama. 

2.  Histrionism,  theatricalness. 

"  Idol  worship  and  mimetic  dramaturgy.'— Carl^'tt 
Lett.  A-  Speeches  of  Cromwell,  t  129. 

Dram'-men,  s.    [See  def.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  port  in  Norway. 

Drammen-timber,  Dram-timber,  s 

Tlie  name  given  to  battens  exported  froa 
Dramuien. 

*  dram'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  dram.  v.  ;  -er.]  A 
dram-drinker. 

"  Habitual  drinkers,  drammers,  und  high  feeders."— 
Cheyne :  Philosophical  Conjectures. 

dram'-ming,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    [Dram,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
tlie  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  dram 
drinking  or  tippling. 

"  I  foresaw  whet  would  come  of  his  dramming."— 
Foote  :  The  Bankrupt,  iii.  2. 

drdm'-mock,  s.    [Gael,  dramaig  =  crowdy.] 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  thick  raw  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

2.  Anything  boiled  so  aa  to  be  reduced  to 
pulp. 

II.  Fig. :  Tame  and  spiritless  teaching. 

"The  .  .  .  lukewarm  drammock  of  the  foorteai 
false  prelates." — Scott :  Old  MoHalUy,  ch.  xvL 

drank,  pret.  ofv,    [Drink.] 

drank,  s.  [Ger.  dravig^  dravich.\  [Dkauk.) 
Darnel. 

drap(l),  s.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  Summer  cloth  twilled  like  merino. 


A  drop ;  a  little 


drap  (2),  s.      [Drop,  s.] 
quantity  of  drink. 

"The  towu-clerk  had  his  drap  punch  .  .  .  to  waol 
the  dust  out  of  his  throat."— .Scott  .■  Antiquary,  ch-  Lz 

drape,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  draper  =  to  make  cloth  ; 
drap  =  cloth,] 

*  A*  Intrans. :  To  make  cloth. 

"It  waa  rare  to  set  prices  by  statute  ;  and  this  act 
did  nut  prescribe  prit-es.  but  stinted  them  not  to  ex- 
ceed n  riile.  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly 
as  he  might  afford." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII,,  p.  7G, 

B*  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  cover  or  invest  with  cloth  or 
drapery  ;  to  armnge  drapery  over  or  about. 

"  His  white  hat  conspicuously  draped  with  biMik 
crape." — Mrs.  St^we :  Dred,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  jeer,  to  banter,  to  satirize,  to 
ridicule. 

"  DrajAng  us  for  spending  him  bo  much  mouey."*— 
Temple  :  Memoirs  i.  449. 

draped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drapc,  v.\ 

dra'-per,  s.    [Fr.  drapier,   from  draper  =  to 

ro:d;('  flotli ;   drop  =  cloth.]    One  who  deals 
in  cloths  ;  one  who  sells  cloths. 

"  On  the  same  benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmithl, 
draper!:,  and  grocers,  whvi  had  been  retumeii  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  commercial  towns." — Macaulay :  Biat- 
Eng..  ch,  i. 

drapers -teasel,  5. 

Bot.:  Dipsacus  fnUonum. 


Mil,  bo^;  po^t,  J^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  Miln,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  —£ 
-oian,  -tian=:shan.    -tion«  -sion^shun;  -tion.  -sion^zhiin.     -tious,  -oious,  -sioa8  =  shus.    ~ble.  -dle»  -^c.  -bel,  d^l. 
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draperied— draugh 


[Sc.  drap  =  drop.] 


4ra-pcr-led,fl.  [Eug. drapery ;-ed.]  Covered, 
invested,  or  iiiruiHhed  with  drapery. 

<lra'-pdr-y,  s.  «Sc  a.    [Fr.  draperie,  from  drap 

-   rlnth.) 

A,  A3  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  trade,  occupation,  or  process  of 
making  and  sellint,'  cloth  ;  the  trade  or  occu- 
putioii  of  a  draper. 

"  He  made  stututes  (or  tlie  iimintenaiice  of  draperu. 
and  the  ki;epiiig  of  wuols  within  the  lcs>\m"—/iacon  : 
Benry  VII..  \>.  'd. 

*  2.  Cluth,  stulfs  of  wool  or  lineu. 

"The  Bulls  and  Vron  ha4  neired  the  lord  Strutt 
with  itrtiperf/  ware  lor  uiaDy  year*." — Arbuthtiot  : 
Blitory  of  John  italL 

3.  The  cloths,  hangings,  &c.,  with  which 
»ny  object  is  draped  or  liung. 

"  A  capoclouB  DOW 
Of  sculptured  oak  8t<)0<l  here,  with  draperyUiieA" 
i\'ords'iiurth  :  Ezcuraion,  hk.  v. 

II.  Art:  Under  this  term  is  included  every 
kind  of  material  used  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing for  clothing  llgures. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  tlte  manufacture 
or  selling  of  clotlis  :  as,  a  drapery  business. 

•  dra'-pet,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Fr.  drap;  Low 
Lat.  trapeiuM.]  A  cloth,  a  coverlet,  a  table- 
cloth. 

"  Thence  she  theoi  brought  into  a  stately  hall, 
WhiTcin  were  many  tiiuleH  ialr  disj>rc<l. 
And  ready  dlgbt  with  drapets  fcBtiviil.' 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  II.  ll.  20. 

0ra-pier',  s.  [An  old  form  of  draper.]  The 
natiif  assumed  by  Swift  in  wiitingthe/)ra;ii€r'5 
Z.e/(ers  against  the  contriK^t  for  copper  coinage 
given  to  Wood  in  a.d.  1722-3. 

"The  fourth  letter  of  the  Drapier." — Macaulay : 
Bis!,  l^iig  ,  ch  xxiiL 

drap'-pie,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  drap  (2),  s. 
(q.v.)]     A  little  drop  ;  a  very  small  quantity. 

drap'-pit,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
Dropped. 

drappit-egg,  s.    A  poached  egg. 

"Just ;:.  roosted  chuokf  and  a  drappit  fgg." — Scott: 
RedQinintlH,  ch-  xi. 

drash*  v.t.     [Thrash.]    To  ihrasli. 

"  He  did  zo  drash  about  his  brain, 
That  waa  not  over-stored." 

Wolcot:  P.  Pindar,  pi  157. 

*drast.  dreste»  a.  [A.S.  darste.]  Dregs, 
lees,  refuse. 

"  Thou  dnmk  it  vp  vuto  the  drestia  {drastit).'— 
Wycliffe:  Jtaiah  IL  17 

dras-txc,  *dris-tick,  a.  &  s.     [6r.  Spao-- 
TtKoi  {drasiilws),  from  dpaa>  (drao)  =  to  eflec^t, 
to  do.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Powerful,  effective,  acting  with 
strength  or  strong  eflfect.  (Applied  to  medi- 
cines, &c.) 

"After  this  single  t-iklDg  ot  the  drtutick  medlcme." 
—Buyl€  :    Works,  U.  VM. 

2,  Fig.:  Strong,  efficacious,  effective. 

■  Military  insubordinatloQ  Is  that  which  reqiiirea 
the  uKiat  prompt  and  drattic  remedies."— i/aca« ?<r^  ; 
Bisl    Eny..  ch.  xi. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  remedy  wbiih 
acts  powerfully,  strongly,  and  speedily. 

•  dras'-ty.  *  dres-ti,  "  dres'-ty-,  a.    [Eng. 

drast ;  -y.]     Full  of  dre-js  or  lues. 

"  Dreggy,  dresti,  or  fuUe  of  drestyi.  Fecul^entu*."— 
Pronipc.  Purv. 

•drauc,  s.    ^Draok.] 

•draugh,  s.    [Draff.] 

draught,  draft,  ^  draght,  *  drancht, 
*  draughte    (pron.     draft),     •  draht, 

dragt,  ^*.  iSifi.  [A.S.  droht  (Bos^corth).  from 
dmgan  =  to  draw,  to  drag,  by  the  suffixing 
of  t  as  in  fligkt  from  fiy,  dri/t  from  drive,  &c.  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dragh  =  a  load,  a  burden  : 
dragen  =  to  draw ;  "  Dan.  dragh  =  a  load  ; 
Icel.  drdiir  =  a  pulling,  a  draught  (of  fishes); 
^aga  =  to  draw.]    [Draft.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  polling,  or  hauling : 
as  vehicles,  kc 

"A  general  cnstota  of  aslng  oxen  for  all  aorta  of 
df  aught,  would  be  perhaps  the  greatest  improvement." 
—Temple. 

2.  The  quality  or  capacity  of  being  easily 
drawn  or  dragged. 

"The  Hertfordshire  wheel.pl«ngh  Is  the  best  and 
strongest  for  most  uses,  and  of  the  eaaiest  draught," — 
Mortimer:  Busbandry. 


3.  The  act  of  sweeping  or  dragging  with  a 
net. 

"  Ujioi)  the  draught  at  u  iwud,  uot  ouu  Q«h  wiui  left, 
but  ivvo  plkett  grown  to  au  exci^iwive  hlgnens." — Bale. 

4.  Tlie  (piantity  or  number  of  lishcs  taken 
in  one  sweep  of  a  net. 

"  Fur  he  wjut  aNtonlnhcd,  aud  all  that  were  with  bim, 
at  the  drauylu  of  the  tinUnn." ~ Lukt  v.  9. 

5.  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth ; 
a  drink. 

"  With  a  jilentoouB  draught  revive  thy  Bout" 

Pope  :  Bomer't  lluul,  vl.  32S. 

6.  The  quantity  of  li-iuor  drunk  at  once,  or 
intended  to  be  drunk  at  once. 

"  Borne,  from  the  pallid  face 
Wi[>u  off  the  faint  culd  di-Ma  wimk  nature  ehedB ; 
SoiiiO  reiich  the  hitaliui;  draught,' 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indoh-nce,  11-  7S. 

*  7.  The  act  of  drawing  or  shooting  with  a 
bow. 

"OeflVvy  of  BoulMon,  at  one  draught  ut   hiii  bow. 


8.  Tlie  act  of  representing  or  delineating  in 
a  picture,  sketch,  or  outline. 

"I  have.  In  a  short  drangltf.  given  a  view  of  our 
originiil  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  rejit  are  derived." — 
Loc/ce. 

9.  A  rejiresentation  or  delineation  in  a 
picture. 

"  Uer  i>encll  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed. 
And  oft  tlie  happy  drnughf  surjuuited  the  image  in 
ber  mind."  Brydt-n:  Mrs.  KUligreuit  106, 107. 

10.  Any  lineament  of  the  face. 

"The  spirit  of  grace  hath  begunne  to  draw  the 
drattghtt  ao-l  lineumenU  of  GoiI'k  linage  withiu  the 
Boule  of  aiuan."— Z.  li'jyd:  Last  Uatttll,  p.  l,oi(l- 

11.  A  first  sketch,  outline,  or  draft  of  a 
document,  giving  the  heads  and  principal 
details.     [DitAt-r,  A.  I.  1.  (3X] 

"  a  draught  of  u  Ikw  making  M>me  alterations  In  the 
public  worsbip  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  bad  been 
prepared."— .W"C(ii'/aj/;  Bis'.  Eng.,  cb.  xL 

12.  A  representation, 

"  Whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace 
of  his  footsteps.  In  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his 
hand."— SourA. 

*  13.  A  draft  or  number  of  men,  &c.,  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  for  service  else- 
where.   [Draft,  A.  II.  3.] 

"Such  a  draught  of  forces  would  lesaen  the  number 
of  those  that  might  ottierwUe  be  employed.'— jI^jjoji. 

*  14.  A  Jakes,  a  privy,  a  drain. 

"  Whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goetb  into 
the  belly,  and  is  caat  out  into  the  draught." — Matt. 
x\.  17. 

15.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  a 
draft.     [DRAf-i,  A.  II.  1.] 

"  Wi'  draught  on  draught  by  Ilka  Holland  m&il. 
Hell  eat  a'  faster  up  than  tongue  can  tell." 

Hots :  Bflenore,  p.  35. 

16.  The  depth  of  water  which  a  ship  dj-aws, 
i.e.,  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  water. 

17.  A  current  of  air,  natural  or  artificial. 

18.  The  entrails  of  a  calf  or  sheep. 

*  19.  A  sudden  attack  or  diversion  in  war. 

"I  conceive  the  manner  of  your  handling  of  the 
service,  by  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy, 
when  he  looketb  not  for  you.  —Spenser:  State  «/ 
Irelaiid. 

20.  A  mustard  poultice ;    a  mild,  drawing 
i'lister;  a  mild  vesicatory. 
*2l.  An  extract. 


*  22.  A  move  in  chess. 

"  At  the  chess  with  me  he  can  to  pley 
With  her  f.-ilse  drauglUs  lul  diuera 
She  stale  on  me." 

Chaucer :  Bole  of  the  Ducheue,  655. 

*23.  A  trick,  a  piece  of  craft,  an  artful 
scheme. 

'*  The  draucht  and  cotmsall  of  tna  wyae  sod  pradent 
prelattls. "—Pifacortie  Cron.,  p.  29. 

*  2i.  A  draught-horse  or  ox ;  draught  cattle. 

"  Shall  be  accomodate  with  draughts  In  their  march." 
—Rushworth  ■  Bistor.  Coll..  v.  649.    {Daviet.) 

*2o.  A  cut,  a  stroke. 

"  He  clefte  hym  at  the  ferate  draught.' 

Octovian,  956. 

*  26.  A  draw-bridge. 

"Thay  let  doun  the  grete  draght."     Gawaine.  817. 
IL  Technically: 
1,  Domestic  <t  EngiTiecring: 

(1)  The  current  of  air  which  snpplies  a  fire. 
When  this  is  not  mechanically  aided,  it  is 
called  a  natural  draft.  When  driven  mechani- 
cally, it  becomes  a  forced  draft  or  blast.  It  is 
also  known  as  cold  or  hot  blast,  according  to 
the  temperature ;  that  of  the  external  atmo- 
sphere, or  artificially  heated. 

(2)  :  The  course  or  direction  of  tlie  hot  air 
and  emoke  ;  as,  a  direct,  a  reverting,  a  split, 
or  a  wheel  draft. 


2.  Masonry  :  Cliisel-dicising  at  the  angles 
of  stones,  serving  as  a  guide  for  iiia  leveifiLff 
of  the  surfaces. 

3.  Fatteni-vmking :  The  amount  of  tupi-r 
given  to  a  I'atturn  to  enable  it  to  bt:  wilii- 
drawn  from  the  mould,  without  distuibing 
the  loam. 

4.  iVeaviny :  The  arrangement  of  the  heddlea 
so  as  to  move  the  warp  for  the  fonuation  of 
the  kind  of  oniaiuenUiI  figure  to  be  exhibited 
by  the  fabric.  Known  also  as  Drawing,  lit:i;d- 
ing-in,  Cording  of  the  loom.  In  every  species 
of  weaving,  wliether  direct  or  cross,  the  whole 
difference  of  patt*'rn  or  efieet  is  pr-tduced 
either  by  the  succession  in  which  the  threads 
of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by 
the  suecessioQ  in  which  those  heddles  are 
moved  in  the  working.  The  hctidles  being 
stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  tlie 
heddles  cx)nnected  by  the  same  shafts  are 
called  a  leaf;  and  as  the  operation  of  intro- 
ducing the  warp  into  any  number  of  leaves  ia 
called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  succcssioo 
is  called  a  draft. 

5.  6'omm. ;  An  allowance  for  waste  made  on 
goods  sold  by  weight ;  also  an  allowance  on 
excisable  goods. 

6.  Med. :  A  medicine  prepared  to  be  taken 
fts  a  drink. 

7.  Games  (PI.) :  A  game  slightly  resembling 
chess,  aud  played  on  a  chetis-board  with 
twelve  pieces  or  men  on  each  side.  Tlie  men 
are  placed  on  each  alternate  square,  and  the 
object  of  each  side  is  to  capture  all  the  piect« 
of  the  opponent.  The  i)iece3  move  forward 
diagonally,  one  .square  at  a  time,  except  when 
capturing  a  piece,  which  is  done  by  jumjiing 
over  any  piece  the  square  behind  which  ta 
unoccui'ied.  Any  piece  which  succeeds  in 
reaching  the  extreme  end  of  the  board  is 
'*crowned,"  and  is  then  termed  a  king,  and 
has  the  power  of  moving  in  any  direction 
backwards  or  forwards.  The  game  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  in 
A.D.  15.^1.  It  was  also  called  jeu  de«  dames,  or 
dams  (q.v.). 

8.  Shipbuilding :  The  drawing  or  design  by 
which  the  ship  is  to  be  built,  which  is  gene- 
rally on  a  scale  of  one-fourth  of  au  inch  to  the 
foot. 

t  9.  Banking :  The  same  as  Deaft,  A.  II.  L 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Used  or  adapted  for  the  draught  of  vehi- 
cles, loads,  &c. 

"  The  most  occasion  that  farmers  havejls  for  draught 
hordes."— JI  art  line]- :  Basbandry. 

2.  Written  or  given  in.outline  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  draught. 

*'  Having  stated  In  the  said  draught  DOte.'— Trial  cf 
W.  Bumphreys  (18J9J.  p.  5. 

3.  Drawn  from  a  cask  or  barrel :  as,  draught 
ale. 

H  (1)  Angle  of  draught:  The  angle  made  with 
the  Ijne  of  motion  in  a  plane,  over  which  a 
body  is  drawn,  by  the  line  of  dranght,  when 
the  latter  has  the  direction  best  adapted  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  of  friction  and  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

(2)  On  draught:  Supplied  or  drawn  direct 
from  the  cask. 

draught-bar,   draft-bar,  s. 

1.  A  swingle-tree,  double  or  single. 

2.  The  bar  of  a  railway-carriage  with  which 
the  coupling  is  immediately  connected. 

draught-board,  s.    The  board  on  which 

the  game  of  draughts  is  played. 

"  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  cot  of  ita 
corner."  Longfellow  :  Scangelhie,  i.  3. 

draught-box,  draft-box,  s.  An  air- 
tight tube,  invented  by  Parker,  by  which  the 
water  from  an  elevated  wlieel  is  conducted  to 
the  tail-race.  It  is  a  means  of  rendering  the 
whole  fall  available  without  placing  the  wheel 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
avoid  extreme  lengtb  of  wheel-shaft ;  at  other 
times  to  confonn  the  arrangements  to  the 
peculiar  location,  rendering  it  necessary  to 
place  the  wheel  at  a  distance  above  tail-water. 
(Knight.) 

draught-compasses,  s.pl.  Compasses 
with  movable  points,  used  for  drawing  the 
finer  lines  in  mechanical  drawings,  I'lans,  &c 

draught-engine,  draft-engine,  s. 

Mining:  An  engine  (usually  strain)  for  ele- 
vating ore,  coal,  miners,  &.C.,  or  for  pumping 
out  water. 


rSbte,  fat,  fUre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  po^ 
or,  wore  wQlf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cdb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian.    09,  oe  =  e,    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


draught— draw 
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draught -equalizer,   draft -equall- 

<er,  s.  A  treble  tree  ;  ;i  mode  ul"  niTuii^;iiig 
the  wliilllctn-es  when  three  horses  are  puliiiif^ 
.abroast,  so  that  they  may  all  exert  an  equal 
amouut  of  force. 

draught-furnace,  draft-fumaoe,  s. 

A  reverbeiatnry  air-turnuee  ;  one  iu  which  a 
blast  is  employed. 

draught-hole,    draft-hole,  s.      The 

hole  wlit'veby  a  furnace  is  supplied  with  air. 

draught-hook,   draft-hook,  s.    One 

of  the  h(joks  ou  the  checks  of  a  gun-carriafxc 
to  nianoiiivre  it,  or  atUich  additional  draught- 
gear  in  steep  places. 

draught-horse,  s.  A  horse  used  for 
di-awiiij;  heavy  loads. 

*  draught-house,  .^■.    A  house  where  fllth 

1b  deposited  ;  ajakes,  a  pri\'y. 

"  And  they  brake  down  tlie  luiHge  of  Bna\,  and  brake 
down  the  house  of  Banl,  aud  mode  it  u  draught-house." 

—2  Kiiiff.-!  X.  C7. 

draught-net,  s.    [Draft-net.] 

draught-ox,  s.  Aii  ox  employed  in 
drawing  loads. 

draught -regulator,  draft -regula- 
tor, s.  A  means  for  ujiening  and  (.Itising 
furnace-doors,  or  dampers  in  the  air,  drauglit, 
cr  discharge  flue,  so  as  to  urge  the  lire  or 
moderate  its  intensity  respectively,  as  it 
may  lag  below  or  quicken  above  the  desired 
standard.  Automatic  devices  for  this  pur- 
pose are  actuated  by  arrangements  known 
as  thermostats.  These  usually  depend  upon 
the  expansion  of  metal  by  heat  and  its  con- 
sequent contraction  as  it  cools.  The  length- 
ening or  shortening  of  a  metallic  rod  is  the 
actuating  force  which  is  communicated  by 
levers  or  other  mechanism  to  the  door,  regis- 
ter, or  damper.  Asa  certain  relation  exists — 
under  ordinary  conditions— between  the  heat 
of  steam  and  its  pressure,  the  heat  or  pressure 
of  steam  acting  on  a  column  of  mercury  may 
be  made  by  electric  connection  to  actuate  a 
magnet,  and  so  operate  the  device  which 
governs  access  of  air  to  the  furnace,  or  deter- 
mines tlie  area  of  tlie  flue  by  which  the 
volatile  results  of  combustion  are  discharged, 
[Dampek.] 

draught-rod,  draft-rod,  s. 

Plough. :  A  rod  extending  beneath  the  beam 
from  the  clevis  to  the  sheth  and  taking  the 
strain  off  the  beam. 

draught -spring,    draft -spring,  s. 

A  spring  intervening  between  the  tug  or  trace 
of  a  draught  animal  and  the  load,  whereby  a 
jerking  strain  upon  the  animal  is  avoided.  It 
was  invented  and  used  by  8ir  Alexander 
Gordon.  Draught-springs  are  connected  to 
the  draw-bars  of  railway-carriages,  to  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  jerk  communicated  to  them 
in  starting, 

•draught  (as  draft),  v.t    fDRAucHT,  s.] 

1.  To  draw  out. 

"You  saw  all  the  great  men  .  .  ,  draufihtcd  oat  one 
by  one,  and  baited  in  tlieir  tuma," — AddiSQii:  Free- 
hofdcr.  No.  19, 

2.  To  draw  up,  to  sketch,  to  compose  in 
outline,  to  draft. 

3.  To  detach  and  send  elsewhere  for  service  ; 
to  draft. 

"Twenty  thousand  more  were  draufjhted  from  the 
town  of  Kio."— Coofc.'  Voyages,  vol.  i.  bk.  i..  oh.  IL 

4.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing ;  to 
drain. 

"  The  Parliament  80  often  draugJited  and  drained,"— 

W.  Scoll  { fl'ebafer). 

draught-ed,  draft-ed  (both  as  draft'-ed), 

jn.  }><.iT.  OT  a.     [Draft,  v.] 

draught-ing,  draft-lng (both  as  draft- 
ing), pr.  par.,  a.,  &  .s.     [Drauort,  I'.] 

A.  &  B.  .4a  pr,  par.  &  paTticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  drawing,  delineating,  or  com- 
posing in  outline. 

2.  The  act  of  detaching  for  service  or  duty 
elsewhere. 

draughts  (as  drafts),  s.pl  [Draught,  s.] 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  Draught,  s.  ,  A.  II.  8. 

2.  IJght  grain  blown  away  with  the  chaff  in 
Winnowing. 


"The  quantity  of  oats  consumed  by  a  work-h..raii 
varlett  from  f)ft«iiu  to  twi-nLy-tlve  buH)ieli),  If  fowl  oatu 
lire  K'>V4iii :  but  ns  Uruuiihtt  are  coiiirnoiily  givuii,  the 
<|ii/iiitity  l8  jtr<>|)ortiuuaIly  iiicrcfiauil."— ,ij^ric.  Surv. 
UiHluway,  p,  IH. 

draughts -man,  drafts -man  (both  as 
drafts' -man),  6\    [Kng.  (b-auyht,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  draws  up  formal  documents,  as 
deeds,  leases,  iic. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans  ;  one  who  is  skilled 
in  draughtsmanship. 

*  3.  A  tippler. 

"  The  wholesome  restorative  above-mentioned  .  .  . 
m;iy  be  given  to  all  the  moruiut'  draughtgmmu"— 
Tatl'-r. 

draughts-man  ship,  drafts-man- ship 
(iiotii  as  drafts '-man- Ship).  ,•-■.  [Imi-. 
dniughtsmaii ;  -sliip.]  Tlie  art  or  science  of  a 
draughtsman  ;  skill  in  drawing  plans,  &c. 

draught-y  (as  draff -y),  a.  [Eng.  draught: 
-y-] 

1.  Lit. :  Full  of  or  exposed  to  draughts. 

*  II.  Figuratively  : 

L  Fit  for  a  draught-house  or  jakes  ;  filthy, 
vile. 

"  The  Qlth  that  falleth  from  so  many  draughty  in- 
ventioKs    as  daily  awjume  in  uur  printing-honaes."— 

lictur  lie  from  Pemasaw  (1806|. 

2.  Designing ;  capable  of  laying  artful 
schemes. 

"  Everybody  said  that,  but  for  the  devices  of  auld 
dratfjhtu  Ki-elivin,  he  would  liae  been  proven  as  mad 
as  a  Majuh  hare,' — Thts  Email,  11.  l^L 

3.  Artful,  crafty:  applied  to  the  scheme 
itself,  or  to  discourse. 

'■  ■  ril  be  plain  wi"  you,"  said  my  grandfather  to  thU 
draughty  speecli." — R.  Gilhaize,  L  162. 

*  drauk,    *  drawk,    *  drawke,  *  drauc, 

s.     [Ger.  dravig,  dravich.]     Darnel. 
"  Drauke.  wede.     Drauca." —Prompt .  Parv. 

drave,  pret.  of  v.     [Drive,  v.\     Drove. 

"  a  dozen  o'  gillies  as  rough  and  nigged  aB  the  beasts 
they  draee"— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxvu 

*drav'-el,  ^drab-el-jrn,  v.t.  [Drabble.] 
To  bediabble  ;  to  make  dirty  or  filthy. 

"  Bight  aa  a  draveled  lowt  " 

Poem  on  Times  of  Edward  II.,  p.  26. 

*  dra-vick,  s.    [Drake  (3),  s.] 

Dra-vid'-i-an,  a.  [From  Dravi<i{a);  Eng. 
aifj.  sutr.  -iu'ii.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dravida, 
or  Dravira,  the  old  name  of  a  province  of 
India.  Tlie  Dra\idian  languages  include 
TaiuU,  Telugu,  Caiiarese,  and  Malabar. 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  ia6o  that  I  first  saw  Dr.  Odd- 
well's  paumiar  of  tlie  l>ravUiian  langiijvges,  and  it  Im- 
mediibtety  occurred  bo  me  that  a  Btuuiar  bouk  was 
much  w;mted  for  the  Aryan  group."— fieame*  ;  Comp. 


draw,  *  dra-ghen,    "  drawe,  "  drai-en« 

*  drey  (l)a.  ten.  *drogh,  ^  droh,  ^drou,  *'drow, 
^  drowe,  *  drough,  dn-iv,  *  drewc),  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  variant  of  drag  (q.v.).J 

A-  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  drag,  pull,  or  haul  after  one  by  force 
or  power  exeited  in  the  front  of  the  person  or 
thing  dragged. 

(2)  To  pluck  or  pull  out :  as.  To  draw  a 
sword,  to  draw  a  tooth. 

"  Who  wears  a  aword  he  must  not  dravi.' 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  v.  14. 

(3)  To  remove  or  pull,  not  necessarily  with 
force. 

"  Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  drawe." 

Tristram,  ill.  7a 

(4)  To  pull,  haul,  or  cause  to  come  by  com- 
pulsion ;  to  force  to  go. 

■'  Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before 
the  judgment  seats?"— ./amea  iL  6, 

(5)  To  drag  or  pull  out  from  fastenings. 

"  They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark."— 2  Chrcm.  v,9. 

(6)  To  take  off"  the  spit, 

"  The  rest 
They  cut  In  legs  and  fillets  for  the  fe.iat, 
Wbicli  drawn  and  served,  their  buager  they  appease." 
Dryden:  Homer,  Iliad  L 

(7)  To  raise  or  lift  as  from  a  deep  place  :  as, 
to  draw  water  from  a  well. 

"  They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  corda,  and  took  him 
up  out  of  the  dungeon." — Jer.  xxxviii.  13. 

(S)  To  give  vent  to  or  utter  slowly :  as,  To 
draiv  a  deep  sigh. 
(9)  To  inhale,  to  take  into  the  lungs. 
"  A  simple  child 
"  That  lightly  draws  Its  breath. 
And  feels  Its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  t" 

Wordsworth :   We  aTB  Sevvn. 


(10)  To  bring  out  from  a  receptacle ;  to 
cause  to  run  from  a  ca.sli,  &c. 

(11)  To  allow  or  cause  any  liquid  to  run. 

"  r  opened  the  tumour  by  the  jiomt  of  a  luncet.  wlU^ 
out  drawing  one  drop  of  blood."—  nismnan :  Surggrp. 

(12)  To  take  out  of  an  oven. 

(i.i)  To  cause  to  slide  ;  to  puU  more  closely 
together  or  apart. 

'■  I'liiloclea  ill  treated  Pamela  to  open  Iiercrlef :  who. 
drawing  the  rurtjiln,  that  the  canUItJ  niiKlit  uot  com- 
plain of  her  blushing,  was  ready  to  speak."— .Suiartry 
.^  rc<ulia. 

(14J  To  extract. 

■■  spirits,  by  distillations,  may  be  druum  out  of  vcge- 
table  tuices,  which  shall  flame  aud  fume  of  them 
selves,  — Cheyne. 

(15)  To  attract ;  to  cause  to  move  or  tura 
towards  itself. 

■'  We  see  that  salt,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth  It: 
BO  as  it  seemeth  salt  draweth  blood,  as  well  as  blood 
draweth  salt."- flncon. 

(16)  To  suck. 

"Sucking  aud  drauring  ttta  breast  diachargeth  the 
milk  as  fast  aa  It  can  be  generated.'  — IK^jeman  .■  On 
Tumours. 

(17)  To  eviscerate  ;  to  take  the  bowrel  or 
entrails  from  ;  to  disembowel. 

"  In  private  draw  your  poultrj',  cleaD  your  tripe." 
King  :  Art  of  Cookery,  24*. 

(18)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  lengthen  :  as, 
To  draw  wire, 

"  How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  I 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn." 

Shaketp. :  ffenry  VIII.,  It.  1. 

(19)  To  form,  mark,  or  construct  between 
two  points  :  as,  To  draw  a  line. 

(20)  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  on  any 
surface  ;  to  delineate,  to  picture. 

"  Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  lieuveu.  it  seemed,  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed." 
Shakesp.:   Itape  of  Lucrece.  1.371,  1.372. 

(21)  To  move  gradually,  to  extend. 

"  In  jtrocess  of  time,  and  as  their  people  Increased, 
they  drew  themaetres  more  westerly  towards  the  Boa 
Sea.  "—Raleigh. 

(22)  To  take  out  of  a  box  or  wheel :  as,  To 
draw  tickets  in  a  lottery. 

*  (23)  To  tear  limb  from  limb. 

(24)  Gaming:  To  take  [cards]  from  the  one 
who  ia  dealing,  as  in  draw-poker. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  turn  towards 
Itself. 

"Ee  affected  a  habit  differeot  from  that  of  tba 
times,  such  as  men  iiiul  only  beheld  in  pittuies,  which 
drew  the  eyes  ot  most,  aud  the  reverence  of  many, 
towards  him,"— CZare/trfon. 

(2)  To  entice,  to  allui-e,  to  attract. 

■■  Ha.ving  the  art,  by  empty  piomises  and  threats,  ts 
drau'  others  to  his  purpose."— //u^uiurd. 

(3)  To  attract,  to  cause  to  follow  one, 

■'The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  tieea.  stones,  aud  floo«U| 
Smce  nought  so  Blockish,  hnvA.  aud  full  of  rage, 
But  music,  for  the  time,  doth  (.-Imuge  his  nature." 

Shukfsp.  :   Merchiint  of  Ventcc,  V.  L 

"  (4)  To  persuade,  to  indin.e. 

"The  English  lords  did  ally  themselves  with  the 
Irish,  and  tir<w  tlieiu  in  to  d»'«ll  among  them,  and 
ga^  e  their  children  to  be  fostered  by  them.  "—Davies. 

■*  (5)  To  win,  to  gain. 

"  This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  lobes." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  IIL  S. 

(tj)  To  bring  on  or  piocure  aa  a  result ;  to 
cause. 

"  When  be  finds  the  hardship  of  slavery  outweigh 
the  value  of  life,  'tis  in  hia  power,  by  resisting  hia 
master,  totiruu-on  himself  death."— Z.oc^. 

*  (7)  To  protract,  to  extend,  to  spiu  out. 


(8)  To  derive,  to  receive,  to  adopt. 
"Several   wits  entered    into  commerce  vlth    the 

E^ptians,  aud  from  them  dmo  the  rudiments  of 
sc  le  nces. " — Temple. 

(9)  To  deduce  as  from  postulates. 

"  From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  thase  govern- 
ments, are  drawn  the  usual  iuatructions  of  priocea 
and  statesmeiL  " — T'-mple. 

*  (10)  To  imply ;  to  produce  as  a  consequen- 
tial inference. 

"  What  shews  the  force  of  the  Inference  but  a  view 
of  all  the  intermediate  ideas  that  dram  in  the  conclu- 
siou,  or  proposition  infened '.' " — Locke. 

*  (11)  To  receive,  to  take  up. 

"  If  every  ducat  In  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  everj'  part  a  ducat. 
I  would  not  dr'iw  tliem.  I  would  have  my  bond." 
Shakesp.  :  JJerc/iant  <tf  Veniee.  It.  L 

(12)  To  take  out,  to  withdraw  :  as,  To  (frau 
niuney  from  a  bank, 

■  (l."!)  To  bear,  to  produce  :  as,  A  bond  draw* 
intt-resU 


bf>U.  h^;  p^t,  J^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  £ 
-«ian»  -tiUu  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  ^  shnn ;  -tion,  -ylon  =  ^^'""t    -oious,  -tloos,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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(H)  To  eliL'it. 

"To  utter  tlmt  which  else  iio  worldly  good  nhould 
»fli*  from  mo."— Sliakeip  :  Two  G»ntlemtn,  111.  I. 

(15)  To  extort,  to  force. 

So  wvd  iin  object,  and  so  well  expressed, 
breu)  Blgha   and   groans    from    the   grieved    heros 
hreaat  Dri/den :  VirgU ;  ^neid  1.  OBO,  681. 

*  (16)  To  wrf!.st,  to  twist ;  to  distort. 

'•  I  wiali  thilt  iKith  you  and  others  would  ceaae  from 
rfrnifiii'/thoacrlptureatoyourfautaelesaudflfleotlona. 
—  Whit'gift. 

(17)  To  compose;  to  form  or  set  down  in 
mi  ting. 

"  Garrlck  waa  a  worshipper  himflelf  : 
He  dretK  the  liturgy,  and  framed  the  rltoa 
And  solemn  ceremonial  of  tlie  day," 

Cawper:  T<isk,  vl.  678-80. 

(18)  To  write  out,  flU  up,  or  prepare  formally 
in  writing. 

"  He  had.  In  the  very  presence  chamber,  positively 
refused  to  draw  warrants  in  contravention  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,"— -"tm(il<iy.*  Bist.  £»{/..  ch.  xv. 

(19)  To  depict  in  words  ;  to  describe,  to  re- 
present. 

••  Homer  haa  been  proved  before,  In  a  long  paragraph 
of  the  preface,  to  have  excelled  in  drmdnff  characters 
and  painting  mannera."— /"ope  .■  Bomer't  Odyuey 
(Postscript  I. 

(20)  To  win  or  gain  in  a  lottery. 

"  Ke  ha«  draum  a  hlack,  and  vm\\efi."—Dryden :  Do7t 
Sebastian,  1.  1. 

(21)  To  bend  :  as,  To  draw  a  bow. 

*  (22)  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice. 

"Oo.  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  Action.  Come, 
thou  must  not !« in  thla humour  with  me." — Shaketp.: 
S  Henry  /I'.,  li.  I 

(23)  To  select,  fix  upon,  or  determine  by 
lot 

*  (24)  To  select,  or  pick  out. 

"Ahfjrego:  to  sever  or  take  out  of  the  flocke,  to 
draw  shepe."— ,^iort ."  Dictionarie  (1659). 

(25)  To  leave  undecided  :  as,  The  match  was 
d/rawn. 

*  (2i>)  To  take,  to  translate. 

•*  Ut  of  latin  thla  song  ia  dragen  on  Englerla  Bpeche." 
Genesis  *  Exodu»,  la 

*  (27)  To  bring  back,  to  recall. 

"  Who  so  drawefh  into  memolre 
What  liath  befelle."  Ootper.  i.  6. 

*  (28)  To  suffer,  to  go  through. 

••  O  tlie  pine  and  o  the  death  tliat  he  droh  for  mon- 
Onn." — St.  Jniuirtii,  p.  49. 

*  (29)  To  strain. 

"  Take  ryse  .  .  ,  drauffha  hom  thoTOWghe  a  streyn- 
our." — Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  p.  16. 

IL  TechnicxiUy : 

1.  Hunting  : 

(1)  To  trace  the  steps  of  the  game. 

(2)  To  search,  as  a  covert,  for  a  fox,  hare, 
Ac. 

"  Hounds  had  scarcely  draum  half  the  dense  under, 
growth  of  Tidsley  Wood."— /^W,  Jan.  28.  1882. 

(3)  To  force  to  leave  its  cover  or  hole  :  as,  To 
draw  a  badger. 

"  No  more  truth  in  thee  than  in  a  draum  fox.'— 
Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV..  iii.  3. 

2.  Naut.  :  To  sink  into  the  wat,er  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  ;  to  require  a  certain  depth  of 
water  in  which  to  float. 

3.  Med.  :  To  collect  the  matter  of  an  ulcer 
or  abscess  ;  to  cause  to  suppurate  ;  to  bring 
to  maturation  and  discharge. 

4.  Coursing  :  To  strike  a  dog  out  of  a  match 
or  course  ;  to  withdraw. 

"  Sut  and  Earl  of  Clyde  had  a  short  undecided  run, 
when  an  amingement  waa  made  to  drum  the  last- 
named,  who  had  been  hard  run."— /^'«id.  Jan  28th. 
1882. 

5.  Cricket :  To  play  a  ball  so  that  it  passes 
between  longstoji  and  long-leg. 

B.  Intransitit^e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiteraUy : 

(1)  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  :  as,  a  waggon, 
a  cart.  &c.  ;  to  perform  the  office  of  a  beast  of 
draught. 

"That  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the 
yoke."— Detit.  xxi.  3. 

(2)  To  be  capable  or  susceptible  of  traction 
or  hauling  :  as,  A  cart  draws  easily. 

(3)  To  unsheathe  a  sword. 

"Cheyney  fastened  a  quarrel  on  Wharton.  They 
drfw."—JIacaiday  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

(4)  To  move,  to  approach,  to  turn  and  ad- 
vance towards  a  place  or  person. 

"Tow-Tjd  here  fader  he  gunen  dragen." 

tienesit  *  Exodut,  2,378. 

(5)  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  be  col- 
lected. 

"The  English  wbo  remained  began,  in  almost  every 
wonty,  to  draw  close  together.*  -  Macaul-ay :  Bist. 
Eng..  CO.  xii. 


((i)  To  take  a  card  out  of  a  pack  ;  to  draw 
a  ticket  in  a  lottery. 

•  (7)  To  bend  ;  to  draw  a  bow. 

"  L-jok  yo.  draw  home  enough."  —  SAu*«p.  .*  Tilui 
Andronivut,  Iv.  S. 

(8)  To  practise  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to 
produce  i)icture8  or  representations  by  means 
of  lines. 

"So  much  Inalght  into  perspective,  and  skill  in 
drawing,  an  will  eualilc  Ijim  to  riqiresent  tolerably  on 
paper  anytlilng  tie  eeea,  should  Ijo  got."'— toe**. 

(!>)  To  raisf  water  from  a  well,  &c. 

•'  Both  drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  tor  thy 
caiiicU."— WeiL  xxlv.  «. 

"  (10)  To  withdraw,  tfl  move. 

(11)  To  extract  liquid  from  a  cask,  &c. 

(12)  To  be  drawn  out  in  spinning. 
*(13)To  niter,  tx*  ooze. 

"In  other  situations  the  subsoil  U  so  concreted,  or 
hard,  that  water  does  not  draw  or  filter  beyond  a  few 
feetof  dlatauce."— /<(n-.  Surv.  Kincard..  p.  368. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  act  as  a  weight  ;  to  influence,  pre- 
judice, or  bias. 

"They  should  keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  blim 
of  their  minfifl.  that  it  may  not  draw  too  much."— 
Additon  ;  tipectator. 

(2)  To  attract:  as,  A  play  draws  well, 

(3)  To  advance,  to  move  on, 

"  To  dede  I  drawe,  als  y©  mal  see," 

Jfctrical  HomUfe*.  p.  80. 

(4)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer,  to  advance, 
to  draw  on. 

'■  And  U'lW  I  faint  with  grief  ;  my  fate  drawi  nigh. 
In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die." 

Addiaott:  Ofid  :  Story  of  Narciuut,  86,  87. 

(5)  Of  time  :  To  approach,  to  advance. 

"  The  minute  draws  on."—Shakap. :  Merry  Wteet. 
T.  5. 

%  In  this  sense  frequently  used  imper.sonally. 

•'  When  it  drew  towards  the  eue." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  2,379, 

(6)  To  contract,  to  shrink. 

"I   have  not  yet  found  certainly  that    the   water 
itself  by  mixture  of  ashes,  or  dust,   will  shrink  or 
draw  into  less  room."— Bocon  :  Natural  Hittory. 
*(7)  To  amount. 

"  Als  meklll  woll  for  rilj  «.  the  staoe  as  drawit  to 
xvil]  t:—Aberd.  Reg.,  A.  (1538).  xvi.,  p.  60I. 

*  (S)  To  be  delayed  or  protracted. 

"  This  drew  over  for  ane  space,  and  mean  tyme  Mar- 
garet, our  young  qneine,  broucht  home  ane  aone."  Ac. — 
Pitscottie  Cron.,  p.  256  (ed,  1728),  xvi.,  p.  107. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Hunt. :  To  search  or  draw  a  covert. 

"Whilst  drawing  Along  the  plantations  they  intrude 
npon  the  habitation  of  a  fox."— Field.  Jan.  2s,  1882. 

2.  Comm.  :  To  write  out  a  draft  or  order  for 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  by  another  person. 

3.  Med.  :  To  cause  suppuration  ;  to  collect 
the  matter  of  an  ulcer,  abscess,  &c. 

4.  Naut. :  To  sink  in  the  water ;  to  require 
a  certain  depth  of  water. 

•'  Greater  hulks  draw  deep  " 

Shake4p.  :  Troilus  A  Cressida,  ii.  3, 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
draw,  to  pull,  to  hauly  to  drag,  to  jjluck,  and 
to  tug :  "Drow  expresses  here  the  idea  common 
to  the  first  three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a 
body  in  motion  from  behind  oneself  or  towards 
oneself;  to  drag  is  to  draiv  a  thing  with  vio- 
lence, or  to  draw  that  which  makes  resist- 
ance;  to  haul  is  to  dra^  it  with  still  greater 
violence.  We  draw  a  cart ;  we  drag  a  body 
along  the  ground  ;  or  huul  a  vessel  to  the 
shore.  To  pull  signifies  only  an  effort  to 
dra7v  without  the  idea  of  motion  :  horses  pull 
very  long  sometimes  before  they  can  draio  a 
heavily  laden  cart  up  hill.  To  pluck  is  to 
pull  with  a  sudden  twitch,  in  order  to 
separate ;  thus,  feathers  are  plucked  from 
animals.  To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence ; 
thus,  men  tug  at  the  oar.  In  the  moral  appli- 
cation we  may  be  drawn  by  an>-thing  which 
can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  nearer  to  an 
obiect ;  we  are  dragged  only  by  means  of 
force  ;  we  pidl  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct 
eifort.  To  haul,  pluck,  and  titg  are  seldom 
used  but  in  the  physical  application,"  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

%  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  To  draw  away  :  Gradually  to  get  in  front, 
so  as  to  leave  otliers  behind. 

"  The  first-named  pair  then  drew  away  and  won  by 
two  lengths  '—/laili/  Telegraph,  Aug.  28,  1882. 

2.  To  draw  ba^k  : 

(1)  Ordiiiary  Language: 
(a)  Lit. :  To  move  back,  to  retire, 
(ft)  Figuratively : 

(i)  To  refuse  or  be  unwilling  to  fulfil  a 
pledgp.  ]iromise.  or  undertaking. 


(ii)  To  apostatize. 

(2)  Comm. :  To  receive  back  as  dulie"  on 
goods  for  exportation, 

3.  To  draw  in : 

(1)  TraTisitive : 

(tt)  To  collect,  to  bring  together  for  appli- 
cation to  any  purpose. 

"  A  diapute.  where  every  little  straw  Is  laid  hold  on, 
._nd  every  thing  that  can  out  Ijc  drawn  in  any  way,  to 
give  colour  to  the  argument,  Ijs  advuiued  with  ottten- 


Qi)  To  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  shorten. 

••  Nuw.  Biiortlng  muse,  draw  in  the  flowing  reliu; 
Leave  the  clear  streams  awhile  fur  aunny  iiUlnB." 

Qay. 

(c)  To  entice,  to  inveigle,  to  involve  In  any 
business  without  consent, 

"  Many  wlio  had,  in  December,  taken  arms  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  p.  Free  Parliament,  muttered, 
two  ijtontliB  later,  that  thev  had  been  drawn  in."— 
Macaulay  :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  become  shortened  or  con- 
tracted :  as.  The  days  begin  to  draw  in. 

4.  To  draw  near  or  nigh:  To  approach,  to 
come  nearer  or  closer. 

"Tltey  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  tee.  and  drauim^f 
nigh  unto  the  ship." — John  \L  19. 

5.  To  draw  off: 

(1)  Transitive : 
(a)  Literally  : 

(i)  To  withdraw,  to  lead  away. 

(ii)  To  drain  out  or  extract  by  a  vent. 

"Stop  your  vessel,  and  have  a  little  vent-bol« 
8topiie<l  with  a  spill,  which  never  lUlow  to  be  pulled 
out  tiU  you  draw  off  a,  great  fiMoixUiy.'—MortiTner: 
Biubandry. 

(iii)  To  extract  by  distillation.    (Lit.  £Jig.) 

'•  Authors,  who  have  thus  drawn  off  the  epirita  ot 
their  thought*,  should  lie  still  for  some  time,  till  their 
minds  have  gathered  fresh  strength."— A dditon :  Free- 
holder. 

(f))  Fig.  :  To  abstract,  to  withdraw,  to  turn 
off  or  away. 

"  It  draw*  men's  minda  off  from  the  blttemeas  flf 
part  y . " — *4  d</ iion. 

(2)  Intra}is-  :  To  retire,  to  retreat,  to  give 
way.    {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"When  the  engagement  prove*  unlucky,  the  way  \a 
to  draw  off  by  degreees,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open 
rupture. "— Coilter. 

6.  To  draw  on : 

(1)  Tra7isitive; 

(a)  Lit. :  To  put  on  by  means  of  pulling : 
as.  He  dreui  on  his  boots. 

(ft)  Figuratively: 

(i)  To  cause,  to  bring  on  by  degrees,  to 
involve. 

"  The  examination  of  the  eubtUe  matter  would  draig 
on  the  consideration  of  the  nice  controversies  that 
perplex  philosophers."- Boyle  .■  Ou  Fluids. 

(ii)  To  allure,  to  entice,  to  induce  to  follow 
by  persuasion. 

■'  Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her. 
Some  that  ahe  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on." 

Tennyson :  Enoch  Arden,  471.  472. 

(iii)  To  occasion,  to  invite. 

'•  Under  colour  of  war.  which  either  his  negligence 
draws  on.  or  his  practices  procured,  be  levied  a  sub* 
iidy."—ff ay  ward. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  approach,  to  come  nearer  or  closer. 

"  Tlie  fatal  day  draws  on.  when  1  must  falL" 

Dryden :  Homer ;  Iliad  vi, 

(6)  To  gain  on  or  get  nearer  to  in  pursuit. 

7.  To  draw  over : 

(1)  To  raise  in  a  still. 

"  I  took  rectified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by  degrees  mixed 
with  it  essential  oil  of  wormwood,  drawn  oter  with 
water  in  a  Mmheck."— Boyle :  On  Colourt. 

(2)  To  induce  to  change  parties ;  to  bring 
over. 

"  Some  might  be  brought  into  his  interests  by 
money ;  others  drawn  over  by  fear." — Addison :  On 
the  War, 

8.  To  draw  out : 
(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  LiteraUy: 

(i)  To  lengthen  or  cause  to  stretch  out  hf 
beating,  or  other  application  of  force. 

"  Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or  as  workmen  oil  1^ 
draw  it  out.  till  it  cornea  to  ita  breadth."  —J/oion. 

(ii)  To  set  in  order  for  battle. 

"Let  him  desire  his  superior  officer,  that*  the  next 
time  he  is  drtiwn  out,  the  challenger  may  be  post*-d 
near  him." — Collier. 

(iii)  To  detach  or  separate  from  the  main 
body ;  to  select. 

"  Next,  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review. 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew." 

Dryden  :  VirgU  ;  JEneid  viii  '7^*.  725. 

(iv)  To  extract  or  draw  off" :  as,  liquor  from 
a  cask. 


f&te,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pSt^ 
SiSrrian.    se.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


draw 
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(t)  To  extract  as  by  distillation. 

(6)  Figvratively : 

{[)  To  protract,  to  lengthen. 

"  He  muBt  lint  only  die  the  denth. 
But  thy  unkindncss  ahall  his  death  druu-  out 
To  ling  ring  sufferance  " 

iShtikcBp. :  Measure  for  Meusure.  ii.  4. 
(ii)  To  spin  out. 

"  Virgil  has  draum  nut  the  heat  rules  of  tilUge  ami 


(iii)  To  extract,  to  pump  out  or  elicit  by 
question,  &c. 

"PhiloL'len  found  her.  and,  to  draw  out  more,  said 
Bhe.  I  liiive  often  wondered  how  such  excelleiicica 
could  he."— Sidney. 

(iv)  To  induce,  to  extract,  to  cause  to  be 
uttered. 

"  Whereiu  It  Is  concluded,  that  the  retaining  dlverfle 
thiiiLts  in  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  which  other  reformed 
churuhfH  have  cast  out.  must  needs  argue  that  we  do 
not  well,  unless  we  can  shew  that  thev  have  done  111. 
What  needed  this  wrest  to  draw  out  iioni  us  an  aL'cii- 
■atiou  of  fureigu  churchesT"— SooAct-. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  become  longer  :  as,  The 
days  begin  to  draw  out. 

9.  To  draw  togetlier :  To  collect  or  conic 
together  or  closer. 

10.  To  draw  ^ip  : 

(1)  TruTisitive : 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  from  a  depth. 
(6)  To   range   in    line  ;    to    form   troops   in 
regular  order. 

"So  Muley-Zeydan  found  an. 
Drawn  up  in  battle,  to  receive  the  charge." 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebattian,  V.  1. 

(c)  To  compose. 

*'A  paper  may  he  drawn  tip  and  signed  by  two  or 
three  hundred  jirincipal  geatlevaen.'—Steift 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  be  lifted  or  raised ;  to  rise  :  as,  The 
CUrtiiin  drew  vp. 
(6)  To  form  in  regular  order  or  line. 

"The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troops,  seeing 
there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  side,  dreto  up  in  a 
large  field  opposite  to  the  bridge," —Clarendon. 

(c)  To  come  to  a  atop  or  stand  ;  to  pull  up  : 
Ss,  Tlie  carriage  dreiu  wp  at  his  door. 

11.  To  draw  np  with  : 

(1)  To  enter  into  a  state  of  familiar  inter- 
course, or  of  intimacy  :  used  in  a  general  sense. 

(2)  To  be  in  a  state  of  courtship. 

"  The  poor  man  geta  aye  a  poor  marriage,  and  when 
I  had  naething  I  was  fain  to  draw  up  jct"  you."— Sir  a. 
Wylie,  iii.  152. 

12.  To  draw  to  a  head  : 

<1)  Lit-  <£  Med. :  To  begin  to  suppurate  ;  to 
aipen. 

"Ahoutir:  To  wax  ripe,  or  draw  to  a  head,  ta  an 
Impoatume,  also  to  end.'  —Cotgrave. 

(2)  Fie?.  ;  To  approach  a  state  of  ripeness  or 
readiness. 

"  Now  his  majesty  begins  to  waken,  and  is  fast 
drawing  to  an  Aeorf.  'Spaldirig.  ii.  29. 

*  13.  To  draw  one's  pass :  To  give  over,  to 
give  up. 

*  Ii.  To  draw  dry-foot:  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  trace  the  marks  of  the  dry  foot 
without  the  scent. 

"  A  hound  that  nins  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 
VelV—Shnkesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errart,  iv.  2. 

*  15.  To  draw  a  book :  To  draw  up  a  bill  or 
lawyer's  brief. 

"He  entreated  Mr.  Doctor  her  husband,  that  hee 
would  draw  a  booke,  to  intimate  to  the  Judge  his 
rea!:on9,  and  hee  would  be  very  thankfull  to  bim.'  — 
Passenger  qf  Bcnt'enuto  {WW. 

1(5  To  draw  the  long  bow  :  To  tell  incredible 
fitories. 

17.  To  draw  cut :  To  draw  lots.     [Cur,  s.J 

18.  To  draw  level:  To  get  level  with,  to 
come  up  to,  to  overtake. 

"H&ri  Kari  gradually  drew  level,  (uid  was  over  a 
lengtt  in  iront.— Field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

19.  To  draw  a  person  out :  To  entice  liim  1o 
speak  on  any  matter.  (Generally  with  an  idea 
of  ridiculing  hira.) 

*  20.   To  draiv  to  the  gallows : 

Law:  One  of  the  barbarous  arrangemr^nts 
formerly  carried  out  when  the  extreme  pen;i]ty 
of  the  law  was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  convicted 
of  high  treason.  Originally  the  culprit  was 
dragged  along  the  ground  or" pavement.  Then, 
humanity  beginning  to  assert  its  influence,  the 
authorities  connived  at  his  being  brought  along 
oil  a  sledge  or  hurdle.  This  more  humane 
practice  became  the  general  custom,  and  at 
la.st  the  law.    (Blackstone,) 

draw,  s.    [Draw,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  drawing ;  draught. 


•' Thf  cavalier,  with  a  slanting  back-blow  of  a 
bnnui-HWord,  luckily  cut  the  ribbon  that  tied  his 
murriou,  and  with  a  draw  threw  it  over  his  head."— 
Beuth:  n<igetlum  |1C79).  p,  4:.. 

2.  The  act  of  drawing  lots. 

3.  That  part  of  a  drawbridge  which  is  drawn 
or  raised  up. 

4.  A  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

5.  An  undecided  or  drawn  game. 

"The  match  thus  ended  in  a  draw  in  favour  of  the 
colonials."— /JaWjy  Tdegrnph,  Sept.  11,  1882. 

6.  A  feeler,  a  trial. 

"  Tills  was  what,  in  modem  days,  is  called  a  draw."— 
Reailv  :  Cloister  and  Hearth,  ch.  v.     (Wauicf.) 

II,  Hunt. :  The  act  of  drawing  a  covert. 

"Tldsley  Wood  waa  our  first  dr««i."—/^eW,  Jan.  28, 
1882. 

draw-bar,  s.  An  iron  rod  to  connect  a 
locomiitive  with  a  tender. 

draw-bench,  s.  A  machine  for  drawing 
slips  of   metal    through    a   gauged  opening. 

[DRAWlNG-BENtH.] 

draw-bore,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  hole  so  made  through  a  tenon  and 
mortise  that  the  pin  will  draw  up  the  shoulder 
to  the  abutment.  The  hole  through  the 
tenon  is  bored  at  a  distance  from  the  shoulder 
less  than  the  thickness  of  the  cheeks  measured 
between  the  hole  through  the  mortise  and  th<' 
face  of  till?  abutment  against  which  the 
shoulder  is  drawn.    (Knight.) 

Dj'aw-bore  pi7i : 

Join. :  A  joiner's  tool,  consisting  of  a  solid 
piece  or  pin  of  steel,  tapered  from  the  handle, 
used  to  enlarge  the  pin-holes  which  are  to 
secure  a  mortise  and  tenon,  and  to  bring  the 
shoulder  of  the  rail  close  home  to  the  abut- 
mi-iit  im  the  edge  of  the  style.  When  this  is 
pllV'rtetl  the  draw-bore  pin  is  removed,  and 
the  liftle  filled  up  with  a  wooden  peg. 

draw  -  boring,  s.  The  operation  of 
polisliing  a  musket-barrel  after  it  has  been 
rilled. 

draw-boy,  s. 

iVi',ain.ng  :  Formerly  the  boy  who  pulled  the 
cords  of  the  harness  in  figure-weaving.  A 
term  sometimes  applied  to  the  mechanical 
device  which  forms  a  substitute  for  the  boy. 
[Jacquard.] 

draw-bridge,  'drau-bridge,  'draw- 
brig,  draw-brugge,  .•>■.  a  form  of  bridge 
in  which  the  span  is  removable  from  the 
opening  to  allow  masted  vessels  to  pass,  or  to 
prevent  crossing.  Drawbridges  were  in 
medieval  times  used  to  span  the  fosse  or 
moat,  the  movable  part  being  made  to  rise 
vertically,  so  as  to  present  a  twofold  obstacle 
to  any  enemy,  a  chasm  and  a  strengthened 
barrier.  In  modem  drawbridges  the  mo\  .ible 
part  is  made  to  move  horizontally.      Draw- 
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bridges  are  used  in  crossing  canals,  rivers, 
and  dock  entrances,  which  are  occasionally 
traversed  by  rna.sted  vessels.  They  are  also 
used  in  crossing  the  ditches,  fosses,  and  moats 
of  fortifications.  They  are  of  four  kinds  ;  (1) 
The  lifting-bridge  is  used  in  Holland  upon  the 
canals  and  in  fortifications,  in  places  where 
the  roadway  is  near  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  bridge  is  lifted  bodily  and  supported  by  a 
heavy  framework,  while  the  vessel  passes. 
[Lifting-bridge.]  (2)  The  turning-bridge  or 
swing-bridge  moves  on  a  vertical  pivot,  being 
sometimes  in  two  sections  which  meet  half- 
way across  the  water-course.  The  portion  on 
land  is  a  counterpoise  for  that  projecting  over 
the  water,  and  the  bridge  moves  iri  arc-shaped 
tracks,    resting    on    cannon-balls.      [Swing- 


BBIDOE.J  It  is  soTiKttimes  supported  by  m 
central  post  and  swings  iio",  opening  two  jjas- 
sages  for  vessels,  one  on  eacdi  side.  This  is  a 
jiivot-bridge.  (:J)  The  bascule-bridge  turns  on 
a  horizontal  jiivot,  standing  in  a  vertical 
I'^jsition  on  the  .side  of  the  water-way  wliile 
tlie  vessel  passes  by.  Tlie  inner  end  is  ii» 
excess  of  the  weight  of  the  roadway,  and 
de.si-<-nd.s  into  a  i>it  built  with  hydraulic 
iiia-^oiiry.  This  pit  is  n<)l.  matinial,  jierhaps, 
ill  foitiiications,  and  i.s  not  'b^intblc  in  ordi- 
nary road  or  dock  work,  'I'ln;  bascule  may  be 
seen  at  Havre  and  Hull.  |  IIasiii.k-bridgk.I 
(4)  The  r.-lling-bii'lgc  lius  \>rru  introduced  on 
some  English  railways.  The  bridge  I'asses 
laterally  iijion  a  carriage  until  it  lias  passed 
the  jiinctifm  of  the  line  of  rails,  and  then  rolls 
inward  to  leave  the  water-way  clear. 

"  There  ia  not  of  that  cafltle-e;ite. 
list  drawbridge  and  jjortcullis  weight, 
St'-ne,  bur,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left." 

Byron  :  Mazeppa,  X. 

draw-cut,  s.  An  oblique  motion  of  a 
kiiile.  so  as  to  move  lengthwise  across  an 
object  as  wtU  a.s  cutting  iuto  it. 

draw-filing,  s.  Drawing  a  file  longi- 
tudinally up  and  down  a  piece  of  metal,  with- 
out giving  the  tool  any  movement  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

draw-gate,  s.  The  valve  of  a  sUiice, 
either  of  a  canal,  a  flushing  arrangement,  or  a 

Hume  or  I'tMistock  of  a  water-wheel. 

draw-gauge  cutter,  s.  A  harness- 
makers  too]  fur  cutting  strips  of  leather  of 
any  set  width.    [Gaugl-knife.] 

draw-gear,  s.  The  coupling-parts  of 
railway-carriages. 

"  draw-gloves,    s.      A    sort    of    trifling 
game,  tlic  particulars  of  which  the   learn-^d 
have  not  yet  discovered.     Herrick  has  men- 
tioned  it   several    times,   and    made    it    the 
subject  of  the  following  epigram  : 
'■  At  draw.glovg  we'll  play. 
And  ]>rethee  let's  lay 
A  wager,  and  let  it  be  this  : 


Of  twenty  Bball  come, 
Shall  have  for  his  winning  a  kiss." 

draw-head,  5. 

1.  Rail.  :  The  projecting  part  of  a  draw-bar 
in  whicli  the  coupling-pin  connects  with  the 
link. 

2.  Spin.  :  A  device  in  spinning  in  which 
the  slivers  are  lengthened  and  receive  an 
additional  twist. 

draW'klln,  s.  A  lime-kiln  arranged  to 
afford  a  continuous  sup>ply  of  lime  from 
below,  fuel  and  limestone  bt^ing  fed  in  a)tove 
from  time  to  time.  Also  called  a  Running- 
kiln,  or  Continuous  kiln. 

*  draw-latch,  *  draw-latches,  s.    A 

thief. 

"Well,  phisitian,  attend  in  my  chamber  heere,  till 
Stilt  and  1  returne;  and  if  I  pepper  him  not,  say  I  am 
nr.t  Morthv  to  be  cald  a  duke,  but  a  drawlatch." — 
Tragedy  of  Hoffman  (16311. 

draw-link,   s.      A    connecting-link    for 

railway  carriages. 

draw-loom,  s. 

Weaving:  The  draw-loom  was  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  jacquard,  and  is  used  in  figure- 
weaving.  The  number  of  the  heddles  being 
too  great  to  be  worked  by  the  feet  of  the 
weaver,  the  warp-threads  are  passed  through 
loops  formed  in  strings,  arranged  in  a  vertical 
plane,  one  stnng  to  every  warp-thread  ;  and 
these  strings  are  arranged  in  separate  grou).tJ, 
which  are  pulled  by  a  draw-boy,  in  sq-*Ji 
order  as  may  be  required  to  jToduce  the  pat- 
tern. The  groups  are  drawn  by  pressure  on 
handles,  the  required  order  being  determiced 
by  reference  to  a  design,  jiainted  on  paper, 
which  is  divided  up  into  small  squares.  A 
mechanical  draw-boy  has  been  contrived,  tu 
dispense  with  liuman  assistance.  It  consists 
of  a  half-wheel  with  a  rim  grooved  so  as  to 
c^tch  into  the  strings  requiring  to  be  pulled 
down.  The  half-wheel  travels  along  a  toothed 
bar,  with  an  oscillating  motion  from  right  to 
left,  and  draws  down  the  particular  cords  re- 
quired for  the  pattern.    {Knight.) 

dra^7-net,  s.  A  net  with  large  meshes, 
used  for  catching  the  larger  varieties  of  fowls. 

draw-plate,  s.  A  drilled  steel  plate  or 
ruby  through  which  a  wire  or  riblion  of  metal 
is  drawn  to    reduce    and    equalize    it.    The 


toSi:,  bfiy;  po^t,  joVvl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  1 
-cian.  -Han  -  sbau.    -tion,  -sioa  ^  sbun^  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  -  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel,  d^L 
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drawable— drawing 


draw-plate  is  made  of  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
cast-stticl,  one  side  being  Hatted  off.  Several 
holes  of  graduated  sizes  are  punched  through 
the  plate  from  the  flat  side,  and  tlie  hnka  are 
eoniewliat  conical  in  form.  'J'he  wire  is 
cleaned  of  its  oxide  in  a  tuitibHiig-hox,  and  is 
then  annealed.  It  is  tlien  drawn  through  as 
many  of  the  holes  in  sueceHsion  as  may  be 
neeessary  to  hring  it  to  the  required  size.  The 
wiie  is  occasionally  annealed  to  remove  the 
hardness  incident  to  compression  in  the  plate, 
and  pickled  to  remove  scale.  The  sharf^ned 
end  bt^ng  passed  tlirougli  a  hole  in  the  plate, 
it  is  dmwn  tlirongh  sulfieiently  to  attneh  it 
to  the  wheel.  This,  being  revolved,  draws  the 
wire  through  the  plate  tnid  reels  it  up  as 
drawn.  The  coil  from  whi(;h  It  is  drawn  is 
dampened  with  starv^h-water  or  beer-grounds 
as  a  lubricjitor.  For  tine  work,  such  as  the 
drawing  of  gold  and  silver  wire,  the  draw- 
hole  is  made  of  a  drilled  ruby.  Wire  for  pen- 
duhunsprings  of  watches  is  drawn  through  a 
pair  of  flat  rubies  with  rounded  edges. 

draw-point,  s. 

Engrav.  :  The  etching-needle  used  on  the 
bare  point ;  alao  called  Dry-point. 

draw  poker,  ».    [See  Pokee.] 

draw-spring,  a.  The  spring  of  a  draw- 
head  ;  a  s])riug  coupling-device  for  railway 
carriages. 

draw-tube,  s.  The  ad.iu8table  tube  of  a 
compound  microscope,  having  the  eye-piece 
at  its  outer  end,  and  the  erecting-glass  (iJany) 
at  its  inner  end. 

draw-well,  s.  A  deep  well  from  which 
water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
bucket, 

draW-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  draw;   -able.]    That 
may  or' can  be  drawn. 

"  By  a  magick  might 
Drawable  here  aud  there." 

MoTt :  Song  of  the  SouX. 

draw'-b&ck,  s.    [Eng.  draw,  and  6acfc.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Fig, :  A  cause  of  loss  of  profit  or  ad- 
vantage ;  a  disadvantage,  an  inconvenience, 
an  obstacle. 

"I  am  not  Insensible  tliat  third  nfgfats  are  dU- 
agreeattle  drawbacks  upon  the  aiiaual  profits  of  the 
BtAge."—Qoldgmith :  Potite  Learning,  ch.  xlL 

n.  Comm.  :  An  amount  of  money  paid  hack 
or  allowed  :  specilieally.  a  ceilain  amount  of 
customs  or  duties  refunded  or  remitted  to  an 
exporter  of  goods  which  have  been  previously 
imported,  and  on  which  duty  has  been  paid  ; 
a  certain  allowance  of  excise  duty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  of  home  manufacture. 
"  In  poundage  and  drawiacia  I  lose  half  my  rent" 

.Swift. 

•Draw-can'-sir,  s.  <fe  a.    [See  definition.] 
A*  As  substaKtive : 

1.  The  name  of  a  braggart  character  in  the 
comedy  of  The  Rehearsal,  written  by  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1663.  He 
is  represented  as  a  burlesque  character  of 
extraordinary  valour  and  fighting  powers,  of 
which  he  incessantly  boasts. 

2.  A  braggadocio,  a  bully,  a  blusterer,  a 
braggart. 

"The  leader  was  of  ugly  look  and  gicrnntlc  stature 


B.  As  adj. :  Blusteiing, 
braggartism. 


bullying,  full  of 


"  Tlie  arrogant  nephew  and  his  two  droMcansir 
uncles  appearei'"—  H  .  lining :  The  Widow' t  Ordeal. 

draw-ee',  s.    [Eng.  draw  ;  -ee.] 

C(>mm. :  The  person  on  whom  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  order  for  payment  of  money  is 
drawn. 

draw'-er,  *draw-ar,  s.    [Eng.  draw;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Langmige : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  draws  or  pulls  :  as.  One  who 
draws  water  from  a  well. 

*  (2)  One  who  draws  liquor  from  a  cask,  itc. ; 
•  waitt^r,  a  barman. 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  ;  thou  art  a  drawer."— Shakesp.  : 
%  Henry  IV.,  ii-  4. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  sliding  box  or  case  in  a  table,  desk, 
&c,  which  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  at 
pleasure. 


(5)  {PL):  An  undergarmentof  wool  or  cotton 
worn  by  both  sexes  on  the  legs  and  lower  parts 
of  the  body. 

"  The  Maltese  harden  the  bodies  of  their  chlldnu  by 
Uiakiug  theui  go  itUrk  uak«d,  without  shirt  or 
drawert,  till  they  are  leu  yean  o\iiJ'—Lodie. 

•2.  Fig.:  That  which  has  the  power  or 
quality  of  attracting. 

"  Lovo  la  a  flame,  and  therefore  w«  Bay  beauty  te  at- 
tractive, because  pliyaiclaus  observe  that  Ore  ia  a  greiit 
drawer.'— Hurijt. 

IL  Ccmim. ;  One  who  draws  a  bill  or  order 
for  the  ijayment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  on 
anotlier. 

IT  (1)  Drawers  of  cloth,  drawars  of  claitlie: 
Persons  wim  jmlled  or  stretehed  clotli  so 
that  it  should  measure  more  than  in  reality 
it  ought. 

"  It  U  stAtute  anentia  drawarii  of  elaithe  and  lit- 
BtariN  of  ffils  col(.iiri8,  thiit  Klf  oiiy  drawarlH  ot  claitliw 
beiH  iipiirebendit,  tbKt  mm  half  of  the  saldia  gudis  t<i 
be  our  eoueraue  lordis  unchete.  and  the  totber  half  to 
the  burglie."— ^cfi  J't7ne»  K.  (1640),  (ed.  1S14).  p.  376. 

(2)  CJiest  of  drawers :  A  movable  wooden 
frame,  containing  a  number  of  drawers  one 
above  the  other. 

drawer-look,  s.  A  form  of  Inside  or 
mnrtise  lock  which  projects  its  bolt  upwardly 
iutp  tlie  strip  above. 

draw'-ing,  *  draw-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  9. 

[Draw,  v.] 

A.  <^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. ;  (8ee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling,  dragging,  or  hauling 
by  force. 

"  without  the  draufiTia  foorth  of  his  aword." — ffotin- 
thtd     Ilenry  II.  (an.  1171). 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  delineating  or  represent- 
ing ligures,  &c.,  ou  a  flat  suiface  by  means  of 
lines  dra^vn  with  a  pencil,  crayon,  pen,  &c. 
The  making  or  copying  of  plans,  and  views  of 
buildings,  machinery,  and  other  structures. 
It  is  divisible  into  Geometrieal  or  Linear,  and 
Mechanical  drawing,  in  which  instruments 
are  used,  and  Free-hand  drawing. 

3.  A  picture,  a  sketch,  a  representation. 

"  Masterly  rough  drawings  wh  Ich  are  kept  within."*— 
Shafteibwry :  Adeiee  to  an  A  uthor.  pt  1..  §  3. 

4.  The  act  of  distributing  prizes  in  a  lottery 
by  lots  drawn  ;  the  selection  of  certain 
numbers  by  drawing  them  out  of  a  box  or 
wheel. 

5.  The  amount  of  money  taken  in  any  estab- 
lishment for  goods  sold ;  takings,  receipts, 
(Generally  in  the  pluraL) 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Metal:  The  operation  of  hammering, 
rolling,  or  drawing  through  a  die,  by  which  a 
bar  or  rod  of  metal  or  a  wire  is  extended  in 
length  to  form  a  rod,  tube,  or  plate, 

2.  Founding:  Said  of  a  pattern  whose  shape 
is  sueli  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
sand  witliout  breaking  the  moulded  form. 
[Draught,  s.,  A.  11.  3.] 

3.  Spinning:  The  fining  of  the  mule-car- 
riage ;  its  progress  after  the  feed  is  stopped 
draws  out  the  yam. 

4.  Fibre:  Extending  a  sliver  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  its  fibres  parallel  and  increas- 
ing its  length.  The  drawing  and  doubling 
process  first  draws  out  the  slivei-s  as  produced 
by  the  finishing  card  by  means  of  drawing- 
rollers,  and  then  unites  several  of  these  intfl 
one.  The  object  of  the  first  operation  is  to 
draw  each  fibre  past  the  next  one,  thus  plac- 
ing them  still  more  completely  parallel  to 
each  other ;  while  that  of  the  second  is  to 
neutralize  the  inequalities  in  each  separate 
sliver,  and  to  strengtlien  them  after  having 
been  extended.    (Knight  )   [Drawing- frame.] 

drawing- acoount,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  sum  of  money  left  in  a  banker's 
hands,  upon  which  cheques  can  be  drawn  at 
any  time  without  notice. 

drawlzig-awl,  s. 

Leather:  A  leather-worker's  awl,  having  a 
hole  near  the  point  in  which  the  thread  is  in- 
serted and  pushed  through  in  sewing,  &c 

drawing-bench,  s.  An  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Sir  John  Barton,  formerly  comp- 
troller of  the  British  Mint.  Strips  of  metal 
are  brought  to  an  exact  thickness  and  width 
by  being  drawn  tlirough  a  gauged  opening, 
made  by  two  cylinders  in  the  required  jtrox- 
imity  and  prevented  from  rotating.    (Knight.) 


draw^ing- board,  e.  a  square  frame, 
with  either  a  contitiuuiis  surface  or  a  movable 
panel,  for  holding  a  sheet  of  paper  while 
plotting,  projecting,  &c. 

*  drawing-box,  s.    a  drawer. 

drawing-compass,  s.  An  instrument 
with  two  legs.  u.^ed  for  striking  circles  and 
curves.  One  leg  iias  a  ikjh  or  pencil,  and  it 
has  several  modifications,  such  as  liow-jjen, 
liow-i>encil,  Beam-conijKiss,  &r.  Compasses 
for  measuring  and  transf.jrrinK  measurements 
are  called  Dividers,  Hi  sec  ting-compass,  Pro- 
portional-conqiaHs.  &c.    [Compass.]    (KniglU.) 

drawing-jEk>ame,  a. 

1.  Sijuiiiing:  A  machine  in  which  the  slivers 
of  cotton  or  wool  from  the  earding-machine 
are  attenuated  by  passing  through  consecu- 
tive pairs  of  rollers,  each  successive  pair 
rotating  at  a  higher  stieed  than  its  preduct^s- 
sur.  Tlie  device  was  first  invented  by  Leon 
Paul,  patented  1738;  and  perfected  by  Aik- 
wright,  patent  17()9.  It  was  (called  a  water- 
frame,  from  the  cireumstance  that  Arkwright'a 
machinery  was  driven  by  water-power.  It 
was  named  a  throstle,  from  the  brisk  singing 
or  humming  sound  made  by  it.  ["rHRosii-K.) 
It  is  used  in  the  process  of  doubling  slivers 
[Doubler],  and  is  indispensable  in  the  bobbin- 
and-fly  frame  and  the  mule  (q.v.).  The  draw- 
ing-frame, disconnected  with  any  spinning 
ojieration,  is  a  machine  to  elongate  the  spongy 
slivers  produced  by  the  carding-engine,  to 
.straighten  the  filaments  and  lay  them  paralleL 
The  drawing-frame  is  also  used  to  equalize 
slivers  by  condensing  a  number  into  one 
[Doubling],  and  then  elongating  them  so  as 
to  overcome  special  defects.  Filaments  which 
have  become  doubled  over  the  teeth  of  the 
carding-machine  are  also  straightened  in  the 
process  of  doubling  and  drawing.  The  draw- 
ing-frame consists  of  three  pairs  of  rollers,  the 
upper  ones  being  covered  with  leather  aud 
the  lower  ones  fluted  longitudinally.  The 
uyiper  ones  have  an  imposed  weight,  and  the 
lower  ones  are  driven  by  [>ower,  and  cany 
those  above.  The  rollers  are  driven  with 
varying  degrees  of  velocity;  the  second  say, 
at  a  speed  double  that  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  or  delivery  rollers  at  a  speed  five  times 
that  of  the  second. 

2.  Sitk-mach. :  A  machine  in  which  the 
fibres  of  floss  or  refuse  silk  are  laid  parallel, 
prepardtor>'  to  being  cut  into  lengths  by  tlie 
cutting-engine,  to  be  afterwards  worked  Uke 
cotton. 

drawlng-in,  s. 

Weaving : 

1.  The  process  of  arranging  the  yam  threadfl 
in  the  loops  of  the  respective  heddles. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  heddles  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  orna- 
ment to  be  exhibited  ;  the  draft  or  cording  of 
the  luom. 

drawing-knife,  s. 

1.  A  blade  having  a  handle  at  each  end,  and 
used  by  coopers,  waggon-makers,  and  carpen- 
ters. It  is  usually  operated  in  connection 
with  a  sha\ing- horse,  which  holds  the  stave, 
spoke,  shingle,  axe-handle,  or  other  article 
which  is  being  shaved. 

2.  A  tool  used  for  cutting  a  groove  as  a 
starting  lor  a  saw-kerf. 

dra^ring-machine,  s 

1.  One  for  elongating  the  soft  roving  of 
fibre.    [  Draw  LNO- FRAME,  ] 

2.  One  for  drawing  a  strip  of  metal  through 
a  gauged  opening  to  equalize  its  size.    [Draw- 

ING-BEN'CH.] 

3.  A  form  of  spinning-machine  for  ductile 
sheet- metal. 

drawing-master,  s.  One  whose  pro- 
fession it  is  to  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

drawing-paper,  s.    a  variety  of  laiige 

whit^  ]>aper,  made  [ireferably  of  linen  stock, 
and  of  fourteen  sizes.  The  sizes  of  drawing- 
paper  are — Cap,  l^J  by  16;  Demy,  15'6  by  18'5; 
Medium,  IS  by  22  ;  Royal,  19  by  24  ;  Suj^r- 
royal,  19  bv  27  ;  Imperial,  21-25  by  29  ;  Ele- 
phant. 22-25  by  27-75  ;  Columbier,  23  by  33  75  ; 
Atlas,  26  by  33  ;  Theorem,  28  by  34  ;  Double 
Elephant,  26  by  40  ;  Antiquarian,  31  by  52  ; 
Emperor,  40  by  60  ;  and  Uncle  Sam,  48  by 
120  inches.  These  are  about  the  usual  sizes, 
but  the  scales  of  different  makers  varj'  to 
some  extent. 


fftte.  tat,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  t?6%, 
•r»  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  s^n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  r6lc,  full;  try,  Sjrrlan.     m,m  =  i,     ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 


drawing-room— dreadfully 
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drnwiB^-pen,  s.  A  pen  for  ruling  lines, 
consisting,  in  its  most  usual  form,  ol'  a  pair  of 
attiel  blailiis,  lietween  which  the  ink  is  con- 
tained, the  thickness  of  the  line  being  deter- 
mined by  the  adjustment  as  to  dislance  of  the 
said  blades.  The  ends  of  the  steel  blades  are 
ellii)tical,  sharp,  and  exactly  even.  A  dotting- 
pen  makes  a  succession  of  dots,  being  formed 
of  a  roulette  rotating  in  a  stock.     [DorriNG- 

PEN.) 

drawing-pencil,  s.  A  black-lead  pencil 
of  iiard  quality,  made  especially  for  drawing 
lines.     [Lead-pencil.] 

drawing-pixu  s.  A  flat-headed  tack  for 
temporarily  secuiing  drawing-paper  to  a  board. 
A  thumb-tack. 

drawing-pliers,  s. 

Wire-drawing :  Tiie  nippers  whereby  the 
wire  is  grasped  whuu  pulling  through  the 
draw-plate. 

drawing -point,  s.  A  steel  tool  for 
drawing  straight  lines  on  inetalUe  plates.  A 
Bcriber  for  metal.  The  draw-point  or  dry- 
point  of  an  engraver  makes  its  mark  directly 
upon  the  metal,  and  not  as  the  etching-point, 
which  makes  a  mark  through  a  ground,  the 
line  being  subsequently  eaten  into  the  metal 
by  acid.     [Etching.] 

drawing-roller,  s.  The  fluted  roller  of 
the  dr;Lwing-mai.'hin(;,  elongating  the  sliver. 
JDrawino-fbame.J 

drawing-room,  s.  The  room  is  an 
architect's  or  engineer's  office,  where  draw- 
ings, plans,  &c.,  are  prepared. 

drawing-slate,  s.     A   fine  variety  of 
alate,   used    for    the    manufacture    of   slate- 
pencils,  &c.     It  is  fine-grained  and  compact, 
and  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous 
.   ingredients.     It  is  also  called  Black-chalk. 

draw' -ing- room,  s.  [A  contraction  for 
witfulrawing-room,  i.e.,  the  room  to  whicli 
company  withdraw  from  the  dining-room.] 

1.  A  room  in  a  house  reserved  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company. 

"What  you  heard  of  the  words  spoken  of  you  in 
the  dratmng-roam  waa  not  true;  the  eayiugra  of 
princes  are  generally  aa  ill  related  as  the  BayiniiS  of 
wita."— /'ope. 

2.  A  formal  reception  by  a  queen,  or  person 
of  high  rank. 

"The  Queen'8  dratoinffroom  waa,  on  that  day.  de- 
•erted." — diucaulay  :  EisC.  Eng.,  ch.  rvii. 

3.  The  company  assembled  in  a  reception- 
room. 

"  He  would  amaze  a  draioing-room  by  suddenly 
eJacuUting  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."— ^o/i ««on. 

drawl,  v.t.  &  i.  [A  frequent,  formation  from 
draw  (q.v.). ;  cf.  Dut.  drakn  =  to  loiter,  to 
linger;  Icel.  dralla.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  drag  out,  to  spin  out,  to  waste,  to 
■while  away. 

"Thiia,  air.  does  she  conatautly  drawl  out  her  time, 
without  either  profit  or  sjitiafaction."— /rf/«r.  No.  16. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  slow,  drawling  tone. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  speak  slowly  and  drawlingly ;  to 
prose. 

*■  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head." 

Cowper  :  Tusk.  I.  94,  95. 

2.  To  be  slow  in  action  ;  to  dawdle.  (Scotch.) 

drawl,  5.  [Drawl,  v.]  A  slow,  lengthened 
manner  of  speaking. 

■•  Tills,  while  it  added  to  intelligibility,  would  take 
from  iisiLlmody  its  tedious  drawl,  and  certainly  leave 
it  sufHcient  mvity."— Mason :  On  Church  Mi»ick,  p. 
223.  ^ 

drawl'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Dbawl,  v.] 
A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  habit  of  speaking 
with  a  drawl. 

2.  B'>t.  :  (1)  Eteocharis  cfFspitosa,  (2)  A  species 
of  Eriophornm.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

drawl'-ing-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  drawling;  -ly.] 
In  a  drawling  manner;  with  a  slow,  drawling 
manner  of  speaking, 

* dr&wl'-ing-ness, $.  [Eng.  drawling;  -ness.} 
A  slow,  drawling  manner  of  speaking ;  a 
drawl. 


drawn,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Draw,  u.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pulled,  dragged,  hauled,  extended. 
*  2,  With  a  sword  drawn. 

"What,   art  thou  drawn  amongst  those  henrtletts 
liiudH?"  Shakesp.  :  Tcmpctt.  U.  1. 

3-  Delineated,  sketched,  depicted. 

4.  Composed,  written,  comjiiled. 

"  A  abort  paper  draum  up  by  Burnet  waa  produced." 
~Mucaulai/ :  IliaU  Eng,,  ch.  ix. 

5.  Pulled  or  put  to  one  side. 

"A  curtiiu  draitm  presented  to  our  view 
A  town  besieged.' 

liryden  :  Tyrannii;  Love,  L  L 

6.  Eviscerated  :  as,  a  drawn  fowl. 

7.  Undecided  :  as,  a  drawn  game  or  match. 

"  If  w©  make  a  drawn  game  of  it  .  .  .  every  British 
heart  must  tremble."— .^rfJ/^im. 

^  Drawn-battle,  game  or  match :  A  battle, 
&c.,  in  which  neithei-  side  can  claim  any  de- 
cided advantage.    [Draw,  s.,  I.  5.] 

draTra-brusb,  s.  Any  brusli  in  which  the 
tuft  or  knot  is  drawn  into  the  hole  in  tlie 
stock  by  a  loop  of  copper  wire. 

drawn-butter,  5. 

Cook. :  Butter  melted  and  prepared  for  use 
as  gravy  ;  melted  butter.    (American.) 

dray  (1).   drey,  s.     [Etym.    doubtful.]     A 
squirrel's  nest. 

"The  morning  came,  when  neighbour  Hodge, . .  , 
Cliuilted  like  a  Bquirrel  to  his  drai/. 
And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. ' 

Cowper:  Raven. 

dray  (2),  s,      [A.S.  drcege  =  &  drawing,  found 

in  drmge-nci  =  diaw  net ;  cogn.  with  8w.  drog 

~  a  dray.     It  is  literally  that  which  is  dragged 

or  drawn  along.] 

1.  Vehic. :  A  low  cart  of  an  ancient  type. 


The  shafts  are  prolonged  to  form  the  rails,  and 
the  load  is  rolled  upon  the  rea,r  of  the  inclined 
bed. 

"  Wlien  drays  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind 
Where  bubbling  yest  is  blown  by  gusta  of  wind." 

*  2.  A  sledge  without  wheels. 

"  Dray  or  slead©  whych  goeth  without  wbeles : 
traha.' — ffuloet. 

dray-cart,  s.    A  dray. 

dray-horse,   s.    A   horse   emjiloyed   in 
hauling  a  dray. 

"This  truth  is  illustrated  by  a  discourse  on  the 
nature  of  the  elephant  and  the  dray-horse."— Tatter. 

dray-man,  s.     A  man  in  charge  of  a  dray. 

"The  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  dray- 
man, had  come  in  over  llie  tiles."— JUucaulay  :  Eitt 
Eng.,  ch,  vii. 

*  dray-plough,   s.     An    old-fashioned, 
heavy  kind  of  plough. 

"  The  dray-plough  is  the  best  plough  in  winter  for 
miry  clay." — Mortimer:  Butbandry. 

dray'-age,  s.     [Eng.  dray;  -agt.'] 

1.  Tlie  use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge  or  hire  of  a  dray. 

*  dr^z'-el,s.    [Drossel.]    A  slut,  a  vagabond 
wench,  a  prostitute. 

"  As  the  devil  osea  witches. 
To  be  their  cully  for  a  space. 
That,  when  the  time's  expired,  the  draztH* 
For  ever  may  become  his  vassals." 

Butler:  Eudibras,  TIL  I  &47. 

*•  dre,  ut     [Dree.] 

dread,  ""  drade.  *  dred»  *  drede,  s,  &  a. 

[Dread,  v.] 
A.  As  siibf^tantive: 

1.  Great  fear,  terror,    or    affright,  accom- 
panied with  apprehension  of  evil. 

"  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be 
upon  everj'  beast  of  the  earth."— Gen.  ix.  2. 

2.  Habitual  or  reverential  fear;  awe, rever- 
ence. 

"Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me;  andlet  not 
thy  dread  make  me  afraid."— ./ofr  xiii.  2L 


3.  That  which  causes  fear,  terror,  or  affright; 
the  person  or  thing  dreaded. 


Nova 


"  Hector,  who.  elat*;  with  joy. 


■  his  Uuoe,  and  brAveu  the  dread  <■ 

Pope  :  Vomer  i  Hiad,  xxii.  35S,  3tC. 

"  4.  U.sed  as  a  sort  of  respectful  aildreas  to 
a  person  grwitly  superior,  as  an  object  of  dread 
or  veneration. 

"The  which  to  hear  voucbaafe,  O  dwirc^t  dread, 
Hwliile."  Spetuar  :  P.  ^..  I,    (Introd.) 

*  5.  Fury. 

"  Of  courtesie  to  mee  the  cause  aread 
That  thee  ngaiust  me  drew  with  eu  trnpetuous  dr&td,' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  v.  Ifl. 

B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Exciting  or  tending  to  excite  great  fear, 
terror,  or  affright ;  dreadful,  frightfiU. 

"Eebuke  and  dri:<td  correction  wait  on  as. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office." 

Shiikvip. :  1  Eenry  IV.,  v.  L 

2.  Awe-insjiiring. 

"  Yet  then,  to  those  dread  altars  aa  I  drew. 
Not  on  tho  Cross  myeyea  were  fixed,  but  you." 

Pope:  Etoisa  to  Abclard.  U5.  116. 

3.  To  be  reverenced  in  the  higliest  degree  ; 
used  in  addresses  to  a  sovereign,  &c. 

"  Henry,  our  dread  liege.' 

Shakesp.  :  3  Eenry  VI.,  T,  L 

"  4.  Afraid,  in  dread. 

"Constautiu  was  for  tbam  dred." 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,386. 

dread, "" drede,  •  dreden, t.f. &.%.  [A.S.drfg- 
dan;  O.S.  ant-drddan,  an-drojlan ;  M.  H.  Ger, 
en-trdteii;  O.  H.  Ger.  aii-truteti.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  fear  in  a  very  great  degree. 

"Of  all  the  Hi^'tiland  princes  wljune  history  is  well* 
Juiowu  to  ua  he  was  the  CTcatest  and  moat  dreadi^."— 
Macaulay  :  Utst.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  B.  Rejiex.  :  To  alarm  grejttly. 

"  Dredeth  gu  noght."  Genesis  <t  Exodus.  8,129. 

C,  Intrans. :  To  be  in  a  state  df  dread  or 
great  fear  ;  to  fear  greatly, 

"'Dread  not.  neither  be  afraid  of  them." — Deut.  J.  8. 

*  dread'-a-hle,  a.    [Eng.  drmd  ;  -ahle.]   That 
may  or  shonld  be  dreaded  ;  to  be  dreaded. 

"  How  every  man  ;>nd  woman  ought  to  cease  of  tfceir 
sinnea  at  the  snuudinc  of  a  drcadaOle  home."— Kaltm- 
dar  of  Shepherds,  ch.  li. 

dread'-bolt-ed,  a.     [Eng.  dread;  bolt,  and 
adj.  suff.  -ed.}    liaving  bolts  to  be  dreaded. 

"  Was  this  a  face  ,  .  . 
To  stand  agaiuat  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?  ' 
Shakesp. :  tear.  iv.  7. 

If  Though  popular  language  sjieaks  of 
"  tlumderbnlts,"  it  is  lightning  and  not 
thunder  that  is  to  be  dreaded. 

dread'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Dread,  v.] 

dread'-er,   s.     [Eng.  dread;  -er.]     One  who 
lives  in  dread  or  lear. 

"  I  have  auspencled  much  of  my  pity  towards  the 
great  dreaders  of  popery."— Steift, 

dread'-ful,    *  drede-fuL   •  drede-vol, 

*  dred-ful,  •  dred-fulle.  *  dred-vol, 

*  dred-volle,  *  dreed-ful,  a.  ^  s.    [Eng. 

dread;  '/ul(l).] 
A.  As  adjective: 

*  I.  Originally,  as  the  etymology  import^ 
full  of  dread :  not  inspiring  dread,  but  feel- 
ing it. 

"  Forsotbe  the  Lord  shall  gyve  to  thee  there  a  dreed- 
ful  heart  and  fayjiiige  eyeii."— II>cii/?e.-  Deut.  xxviil. 

6S. 

*  2,  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  o/ before 
the  object  of  dread. 

"  Dreadful  of  diiugen  that  might  him  betide.' 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  t  ST. 

3.  Inspiring  dread  ;  terrible,  fearful,  tre- 
mendous. 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dread.fut  day.* 

Sci'tt :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  xL  SL 

*  4.  Awe-inspiring,  venerable,  awfuL 

"  How  dreadful  is  this  place." — Genesis  xxriiL  17 

H.  As  subst.  :  A  popular  name  for  a  newa- 
paper  or  journal  devoted  to  the  ])ublication  of 
sensational  stories,  news,  &c.,  as:  I  saw  him 
reading  a  penny  dreadful. 

^  For  the  difference  between  dreadful  and 
fearful,  see  Fearful  ;  for  that  between  dread- 
ful and  formidable,  see  Formidable. 

dread'-ful-ly,    •  dred-ful-ly,   *  dread- 

fUl-liche«  adv.     [Eng.  dreadful:  -ly.] 
"*  I.  In  dread  or  great  feai- ;  feaifully. 

■■  Aside  he  gau  hym  drawe  dreadfulUi." 

P.  Plowman,  11,49& 

2.  In  a  dreadful,  fearful,  or  terrible  manner; 
so  as  to  cause  dread. 

"  [He]  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
WaJks  dreadfully  serene," 

T!)OTnson:  H'tnrcr.  199,200. 


boil,  bo^:  pout,  j<$wl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exlBt.    ph  =ft 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhiin.   -eious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^ 
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dreadfulneas —dreaming 


dread'-fal-nesfl,  s.  fp:]ii^.  drmOful;  -nem.] 
Tilt)  quality  nl'  liciiig  dreadful ;  lerribleiicss. 
"  It  limy  JuBtly  acrvu  lor  iiiiitter  of  extreme  terruair 
to  tho  wicked,  whetlior  tlicy  retturd  tlie  drmtd/utum 
of  the  day  in  wliioli  they  almll  be  triud,  or  tlie  uniiliLy 
of  UieJudKc  by  whuiu  tboy  are  to  be  tried."— //utc- 
will :  On  I'rovld^nct. 

drcad'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Dread,  v.] 
A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jiari/cip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  aut  or  state  of  feeling 
dread  ;  terror,  dread. 

"  Ye  sh&I  vpon  the  dreacUng  <>t  mnji."—Udttt  :  Luke 
ch.  xii. 

* dread'-ing-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  drmding:  Ay.] 
In  ,1  luanner  full  of  or  exi'ressiiig  dread  ;  with 
diead. 

"T)ii8  tnirttfully  he  trusteth. 
And  lie  tlrctilingli/  did  dare." 

itanwr :  Albimit  England. 

•dread'-ing-ful,  "dred'-ing-ful.a.  [Eug. 
dreading  i  -J"l{>)-\     Full  of  dread. 

dread-less,  '  drede  lees,  *  drede-les, 
"drede-losse,  dred  les,  a.  &  adv.  [Eug. 

drcinl ;  -^.s.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Free  from  dread  or  fear  ;  fearless,  bold, 
andauiited. 

"All  uight  the  dreadlv-ti  angel,  unpuraued, 
Tliroiigh  beaveu'a  wide  ctKimpiLigii  held  his  way." 
AlUcn  :  P.  L.,  vL  1,  2. 

2.  Not  inspiring  fear  or  dread  ;  secure,  safe. 

"Safeiu  Ilia  drt^adleat  den  him  thought  to  hide." 

ifj/ent'-r :  yUlont  of  World'n  Vanitj/,  10. 

B.  As  adv. :  Without  doubt ;  beyond  fear 
or  doubt. 

"  Dreoutte^,  said  he,  that  flhall  I  soon  decUire  ; 
It  w:i3  (,*ii;|>laiiii'il.  that  thou  htulst  dune  great  tort 
Uuto  an  ayed  wnmaii."        Spenser:  F.  V  .  IL  V.  IT. 

*  dread'- less -ness,  s.      [Eng.  dTPodic^s; 

-Jiess.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  tree  from 
dread  or  terror  ;  fearlessness,  intrepidity. 

"Zelmane.  to  whom  danger  thea  was  a  cause  of 
dreadtcaxnest,  all  the  comiwsitioQ  of  her  elements  be. 
ing  nothing  but  tiery.  with  swiftness  of  desire  crossed 
him." — Sidneff  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

•  dread'-lS^,    *  dred-11.    "  dred-Uch,  a. 

[Eng.  dranl :  -ly.]     Limtdful. 

"This  is  a  awutlie  dredlirh    v-vTKV—Ancren  Riiole, 

p,  58. 

dread-naught,  dread-nought  (gh  silent), 

s.     [Eng.  dread,  and  naitgh!.] 

1.  Ord.  Lcn'j.  :  A  person  who  fears  nothing  ; 
one  who  is  totally  devoid  of  fear. 

2.  Fabric: 

(1)  A  heavy  woollen,  felted  cloth,  used  as 
a  lining  for  hatchways,  &c  ,  on  board  ship. 

(2)  A  kind  of  heavy  goods  for  sailors' 
wear. 

(3)  A  heavy  overcoat  or  cloak  made  of  the 
cloth  described  in  (1). 

"  Her  pleasant  face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capea 
of  a  atout  drcttdriouglU.  '—  Lyfton  :  .My  Novel .  bk.  i., 
cb.  xi. 

*  dread -ness.'^dred-nes,  *dred-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  dread  ;  -ness.]     Dread,  fear,  terror. 
"  Of  fas  ne  baf  yee  drednet  nan." 

Cursor  Mnndi,  20,696. 

•  dread'-y,  *  dred-i,  *  dred-y,  a.     [Eng. 

drt'od  ;  -y.j     Alruiii,  in  dread. 

"Abntm  folc  made  bem  dredi." 

Genesis  <C-  Exodiu,  972. 

dream,     *  drem,     *  dreme,     "  flreem, 

*  dreame,  s.  [A.S.  drtdm  =  (l)  a  sweet 
sound,  music,  (2)  joy,  glee  ;  cogn.  with  O.S. 
dr(i7!i=joy,  a  dream;  O.  Fries,  drdm;  Dut. 
droom ;  lce\.  draumr  ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  drdift;  Ger. 
troAun  =  a  dream,  (skcal.)'] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  sound,  mnsic. 

"  The  bemeue  dreTn  the  engles  blewen." 

Otil  Eng.  HomUiei.  ii.  116. 

(2)  A  phantasm  of  sleep ;  tlie  thoughts,  or 
series  of  thoughts,  of  a  sleeping  person,  in 
wliicli  he  seems  to  see  things  real  and  sub- 
stantial. 

*'  What.  what,  my  lord,  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dreamy 

Shakeap,  :  i  Henry  VI.,  i.  2. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  unfounded  or  idle  fancy  ;  an  un- 
reality, a  wild  conceit. 

"  Let  htm  keep 
At  jiitint  a  hundred  kuighta;  yes,  that  on  every  dr«am.    , 
Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike,  I 

He  may  enguard  bis  dotage  with  their  powers." 

Shakejip. :  Lear.  1.  4.        | 


(2)  A  vague  vision. 

"  But  in  tlie  iMFch  tlie  king  and  herald  rent ; 
Had  dreamt  ut  care  yet  wamlriiig  in  tiieir  breast." 
J'ope  :  Jlmruari  Iliad,  xxiv.  6*i,  84S. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Sa'ip. :  Two  kinds  of  dreams  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  :  these  may  be  called  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  or  natural  and  supernatural 
dreams.  The  first  are  thus  philosopldcally 
accounted  for:  "A  dream  comelh  through 
the  multitude  of  business  '"  (Eccl.  v.  3)  ;  in 
other  words,  a  man  in  business  who  is  full  of 
jd-ojects  and  perplexed  witii  anxieties,  goes  to 
bi'il  with  his  niind  so  excited  that  he  sleeps 
imjierlei^tly,  and  has  vivid  dreams  which  re- 
main in  his  memory  after  he  awakes.  The 
method  of  operation  in  the  extraordinary  or 
sujjernatural  dreams  is  thus  stated  :  *'  For  Gnd 
speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  perceiveth 
it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumber- 
Ings  upon  the  bed  ;  then  he  openeth  the  eare 
of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction "  (Job 
xxxiii.  14-10).  God  gave  directions  as  to  con- 
duet  or  duty  by  this  method  to  Altimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  8-7],  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  11-13),  to 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24),  to  Joseph,  the  spouse  of 
the  Virgin  Maiy  (Matt.  i.  20),  and  to  others. 
Tliere  were  also  many  prophetic  dreams  :  as 
those  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  5-11),  of  Pha- 
raoh's chief  butler  and  his  chief  baker  (Gen. 
xl.  5),  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  1-45), 
&c. 

2.  MenUjtl  Phil.  :  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  the  miml  sleeps  or  whether  trains  of 
ideas  ai-e  uninterruptedly  iiassing  through  the 
former  at  all  times,  by  niglit  a.>s  well  as  by  day. 
If  the  latter  hypothesis  be  aecejited,  then  we 
continually  dream  when  asleep,  though  only  a 
fraction  of  our  nightly  visions,  being  those 
which  we  see  when  half  awake,  leave  deep 
enough  traces  in  the  memory  to  be  afterwards 
recalled.  In  sleep  every  train  of  ideas  seems 
to  us  a  series  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes, 
or  of  objects  affecting  the  senses,  and  as  on 
the  principle  of  association  ideas  are  linked 
together  in  various  ways,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net  rather  than  the  links  of  a  chain,  the  sleeper 
is  capable  of  calling  up  before  him  the  absent, 
the  dead,  distant  times  and  places  as  he  fancies 
them  to  be,  with  no  sense  of  anachronism  or 
incongruity.  Some  external  cause — a  sudden 
noise,  for  instance,  falling  upon  the  ear  so 
loudly  as  to  compel  partial  attention  to  its 
o ecu iTence— will  set  in  motion  a  long  train  of 
ideas,  each  following  its  predecessor  **  with  the 
quickness  of  thought."  Each  of  these  ideas 
being  mistaken  for  an  occurrence,  one  will 
fancy  he  has  lived  through  exciting  days, 
weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  when  in  reality 
not  ten  minutes,  or  perhaps  seconds,  have 
elapsed  since  the  noise  was  heard.  Health, 
and  especially  proper  digestion,  with  absence 
of  remoi-se,  tends  to  make  'Ireams  pleasurable  ; 
a  state  of  ill-health  or  of  mental  anxiety  has  the 
contrary  effect.  (For  the  dreams  of  Scripture 
see  1.)  Various  instances  of  apparently  pro- 
phetic dreams  are  on  record,  and  every  one 
hears  others  from  his  acquaintances.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  explanation  of  these  per- 
plexing phenomena. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  l)etween  dieotn 
and  reverie:  '^Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  imagination  ;  but  the  former  commonly 
pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  when  awake  : 
the  dream  may,  and  does  commonly,  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the 
reverie  is  the  fruit  of  a  heated  imagination  ; 
dreams  come  in  the  course  of  nature  ;  reveries 
are  the  consequence  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 
When  the  dream  is  applied  to  the  act  of  one 
that  is  awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction 
from  reverie.  They  both  designate  what  is 
confounded  [?  nnfoundedj,  but  the  dream  is 
less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future 
greatness ;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  religion  by  blending  their  own 
wild  reveries  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
He  who  indidges  himself  in  idle  dreams  lays 
up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  himself  when 
he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that  it 
is  nothing  but  a  dream;  a  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often 
le;id  men  to  indulge  in  strange  reveries." 
(Crabh:  Eng.  Synou.) 

dream-determined,  a.  Tliat  which 
comes  to  pass  or  is  determined  by  a  dream. 

"  In  what  veiled  hour  or  dream-d^jtcrmined  place," 
A.  C.  Swinhiirne :  Triatram  of  Lyonesse.  i. 


dream-like,  a.     Faint,  unreal,  unsul^ 
stanlial. 


*  dream  -  reader,   '  dreme  -  redare» 
*-  drem-reder,    *  dreem-reder,  *.      A 

diviner  by  ilreams  ;  an  interpret*;r  of  dreams. 

"The  prouest  o(  iKitelera  foryetv of  hiM  drrtnrtder,* 
—  WyUlffe:  Gen.  xl.  23. 

dream,    *  dreme    (pa.  t.  dreamed,   dreamt), 
v.i.  6i  t.     liJRp:AM,  s.} 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  dreams,  ideas,  or  Images  In  sleep. 

"I  dreamed  tliat  I   was  conveyed  Itito  a  wide  and 
boimdlcaa  pUllL"— /"af/t-r. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  o/  before  the  subject  at 
the  dream. 

"  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  qf  encounters  'twjxt  thyself  and  DM.** 
ahakttp. :  CortoUiniu.  iT.  t. 

3.  To  think,  to   imagine,  to  entertain   ao 
idea. 

"  These  boys  know  little  they  are  Bona  to  th'  king. 
Nor  Cymbeltne  dreams  that  they  are  alive." 

Shaketp.  :  Ci/iiibeline,  iU.  X 

4.  Followed  by  o/. 

"Strange  news   that   you  yet    dritanted  not  (ff."-* 
Hhakesp.  :  Much  Ado  about  JVothlng,  1.  2. 

*  5.  To  turn  the  thouglits  or  attention. 

"  Unstrained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil.' 
iHutketp. :  Itajte  of  Luirrere,  87. 

6.  To  waste  or  pass  time  In  idle  thoughts. 

"  There  groups  of  iiierry  children  played. 
Tliere  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed." 

Longfellow :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  To  see  in  a  dream  or  during  sleep. 

"  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  be  told  it  onto 
his  brethren.  '—Gen.  xxxvii.  6  (1561). 

*  2.  To  divine  or  find  out  by  dreams. 

■■  Tlie  MacedoD  by  Jove's  decree. 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy. " 
Dryden  :  To  the  Duchess  of  Ormond.  133,  184. 

3.  To   pass   or    spend  in  reveries  or  idle 
thoughts. 

"  Whv  doea  Anthony  dream,  out  his  honra; 
Ana  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  nobler  day  ?  " 

liryden  :  All  for  Love,  L  1. 

dream- er,    *  drem-are,    *  drem-er, 

*  drem-ere,  s.    [A.S.  drmvure  =  a  musician  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  /roiimdri  =  a  dreamer  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
tro-umare  ;    Sw.    dromvuire  ;    Dan.   drommer  ; 
Dut.  droomer ;  Ger.  drdmer.] 
1.  One  who  has  dreams  or  visions. 


*  2.  An  inter]>reter  or  diviner  of  dreams. 

"  Diviners,  dreu/mers,  schoolmen,  deep  magiciano, 
AU  have  I  trjed." 

Beaum.  i  Ft^.  :  Woma7i  Pleased.  Iv.  1. 

3.  One  who  is  given  to  idle  or  fanciful 
thoughts ;  a  visionary. 

"He  was  not,  be  said,  the  first  great  di&coverer 
whom  x"^<^^  ^*^^  statesmen  bad  reeirded  as  a 
dreamer." — Macaulay  :  Hist.  Krtg.,  ch.  x3. 

i,  A  mope,  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 

*  dream -er-jr,  s.     [Eng.  dreamer;   -y.]     h 
habit  of  dieamiug  or  musing  ;  reverie. 

dream -f^  a.     [Eng.  dream  ;  f2il(l.)]     Full  of 
dreams,  fancies,  or  idle  thoughts. 

"She (Melancholy] impious  leacte 
The  dreamful  fancy." 

MicJde  :  Stage  (^  Marseiltes.  v.  l. 

dream'-i-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  dreamy  ;  A.y.\ 

1.  As  if  heard  in  a  dream,  softly,  gently. 

"  I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dream!!)/  through  the  sky." 

Loiig/ellow :  Birds  c/  Patsage. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly,  negligently. 

dream'- i-ness,  s.      [Eng.  dreamy;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dreamy. 

dream'-ing,  ^dream-inge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

s.     [Dream,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstaiitive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  having  dreams. 

"Dreaming  is  the  having  of  ideas,  whilst  Ihe  ont. 
ward  senses  are  stripped,  not  suggested  by  any  externa] 
objects,  or  knowu  occasion,  nor  uuder  the  nile  or  con- 
duct of  the  understanding." — Locke 

2.  A  dream,  an  idle  thought  or  fancy. 

"They  deeme  .  .  father  mens  wisdome  to bs  but 
dreiiminge.'Sir  J.  Chekc  :  Hurt  of  Sedition, 

dreamlng-bread,  s. 

1.  The  designation  given  to  a  bridecake, 
pieces  of  which  are  carried  home  by  young 
people,  and  laid    under  their   pillows.     The 


Ato.  lat,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre  ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


dreamingly— dredging 
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Idea  is.  that  a  piece  of  this  cake,  when  slept 
on,  ]iossesse3  the  virtue  uf  making  the  persou 
dream  of  his  or  her  sweetheart. 

2.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  cake  used 
at  a  baptism.  This  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
garment  used  for  swathing  the  infant,  and 
afterwards  divided  among  the  young  people 
that  they  may  sleep  over  it. 

"  Miaa  Nicky  wondered  what  waa  to  become  of  the 
chriHteniiig  civke  she  had  ordered  from  Perth.  The 
Mi.usfa  were  rejuiy  to  weep  nt  the  disniipuiDtment  of 
tb«  dreaviing-breitd." — Marriage,  i.  26iJ, 

Aream -ing-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  dreaming;  -ly.] 
Sliiwly,  indi.ilently,  sluggishly,  without  spiiit 
or  energy. 

"  For  many  yoara  whatever  I  liave  written  has  been 
conipoaed  slowly  and  deliberately.  I  might  aay  almost 
dreaininqtyfii  timea" — Scntthej/ :  Letters,  iv.  621. 

dream'-land,  s.  [Eng.  dream,  and  land.]  The 
land  of  dreams  or  idle  reveries  ;  fairyland  ;  the 
region  of  fancy  or  imagination. 


dream -less,  a.  [A.S.  dredm-leds  =  joylens, 
sad.]     Free  from  or  without  dreams. 

"  The  dreamleti  sleep  that  luUa  the  dead  * 

Byron.'  Euthnnaxia. 

dream'-less-ljr,  adv,  tEng.  dreamless;  -ly.} 
In  a  dreamless  manner. 

dreamt,  pret.  So  pa.  par.     [Dream,  v.] 

dream' -jr,  a.    [Eng.  dream;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  or  rausing  dreams. 

■■  All  day  within  the  dreamt/  honse 
The  doora  upon  their  bingea  creaked." 

Tennyson  :  Mariana,  (JT,  ffll 

2.  Dreamlike,  visionary. 

"  From  dreamt/  virtues  of  this  kind  he  turned  with 
■omethlug  like  <iist&3ts."—Taf/ourd, 

3.  Addicted    to    or   fond    of  dreaming   or 
reveries ;  visionary. 

*dreaii,  v.t.  [Drain,  v.]  To  drain,  to  ex- 
haust. 

"  He  try  if  grlefe  will  drean  hia  melting  reiuea. 
And  liang  a  crutch  upon  his  ;:ible  back." 

IJistorie  of  Albino  &  Bellama  (1638). 

drear,  *  dreare,  *  drere,  a.  &  s.   [Dreary.] 
A,  As  adj. :  Dismal,  dreary,  gloomy,  cheer- 
less. 

"  Adjoining  to  the  drtrar  abode 
Of  misery-"  Thornton :  Liberty,  1,  210,  211. 

*B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Dreariness,  dread,  disinalness,  horror. 

"A  ruefull  spectacle  of  death  and  ghastly  drere.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  1.  viiL  40. 

2.  Heavy,  dead  force. 

"  It  fell  with  BO  despiteoua  dreare 
Anil  l)eavie  sway  that  bard  unto  his  crowne 
Theahleld  itdrave,"      Spenser:  F.  Q..IV.  viii  42. 

•drear'-i-liead,  *  drear-y-hood,  '^  drer- 
l-hed,  *  drer-1-hedd,  *  drer-y-hedd, 

•  dryr-i-hed,  5.  [Eng.  dreary;  -hood.) 
Dreariness,  affliction,  horror,  gloominess. 

"The  dame,  balfe  dedd 
Through  suddein  feare  and  ghastly  drerihedd." 
Spenser:  F  §.,  III.  i.  62. 

drear'-i-ly, "  dreor-liche,  *  drer-l-licbe, 

*drer-l-ly,  adv.  [A.S.  dredrig-Hw  (adv.), 
dredr-lic  (a.).]  In  a  dreai-y  manner  ;  gloomily, 
dismally,  cheerlessly. 

"  Drerify  shooting  hia  stormy  darte, 
Whicli  crudilles  the  blond,  and  pricks  the  harte." 
Speitser :  Sheplicardx  Calender  (Feb). 

•  drear'-i-ment,  *  drer-i-ment,  s.    [Eng. 

dreary  ;  -meiU.] 

1.  Sorrow,  melanclioly,  dismalness. 

"  Teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  dolefull  ilrcriment." 

Spenser:  Epitkalamion,  10,11. 

2,  Horror,  dreadfulness,  terror. 

"  Enrold  in  flames  and  smouldring  dreriment." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  I.  \-iii.  9. 

drear'-i-ness,  •  drery-nesse,  *  drury- 
nesse,  .'.  [A.S.  dredrigniis,  drcorinys.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dreary ;  dismalness, 
gloom,  cheerlessness,  sadness. 

"Bowe  doun  to  the  pore  thin  ere  without  drery- 

nesse'—Wydiffc  :  Ecclet.  iv.  S. 

•  drear '-ing.  s.  [Drear,  a.]  Sorrow,  dreari- 
ness. 

"  And  litrhtly  him  uprearing, 
Revoked  life,  that  would  have  fled  away. 
All  were  myself,  through  grief,  in  dead'ly  drearhtp.' 
Spenst-r  :  flaphnaida.  18"-189' 

drear  -y,    '  dreor-l,    •  drer-l,  *  drer-y, 

*  dreer-y,  ■  drur-y,  a.  [A.S.  dre6riq  = 
(!)  bloody,  gory,  (2)  sad,  mournful,  from  dreor 
=  gore,  blood  ;  Icel.  dreyrigr  =  gory  ;  Ger. 
travrig  =  (1)  gory,  (2)  sad  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trdr  = 
gore.] 


1.  Dismal,  gloomy,  cbeerlesa,  horrid, 

"They  had  never  iX)rtioned  out  among  themselves 
his  dr-ary  Tfnioii  of  moor  and  Bhiugle."— i/ucuufixu: 
Hitt.  A-»j;,,ch,  Xlii. 

2.  Cheerless,  disquieting. 

"  Worlds  sliould  not  bribe  me  hack  to  treftd 
Again  life's  dreary  waste. 
To  aw  again  my  day  o'erspread 
With  all  the  gloomy  paat." 

Cowper :  Hilt  of  Mortality.  17B9, 

3.  Sad,  mournful,  distressful. 


4.  Expressive  of  distress,  sorrow,  or  mour'i- 
ing. 

"  Drery  was  thy  Taon9."—Shoreham.  p.  89. 

5.  Tiresome,  monotonous,  uninteresting. 

■'  Pre-icnting  drt^nry  addresses  to  the  governor." — 
Oorst :  The  Maori  King  {IMAi,  ch.  xix. 

*drear'-y'-some.  a.     [Eng.   dreary;  -some.] 
Having  the  characters,  or  suggesting  the  idea 
of  dreariness. 
"  Yet  in  spite  of  my  counsel,  if  they  will  needs  nin 
The  drearysome  risk  of  the  spinning  o't. 
Let  them  seek  out  a  lythe  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
And  there  venture  o'  the  beginning  o't" 

Ross  -   Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

*  dree  -  che,  *  dree  -  chen,  *  dreche, 

*  dLretChe,  v.t.  &,  i.  (A.S.  dreccan,  dreccean  = 
to  vex.  to  trouble.] 

A,  Trails. :  To  trouble,  to  annoy,  t^  vex,  to 
disturVi, 

"  What  ys  thy  cause,  thou  cursed  wrecbe. 
Thus  at  masse  me  for  to  drecctie  J" 

Potir.,  Relig.,  and  Love  Poems,  p.  85. 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  linger,  to  loiter,  to  delay. 
"  Wliat  sbold  I  dretche  or  telle  of  his  array  ?  " 

Chaucer  :  Troilus,  u.  1,264. 

*  drec-che,  s.  [Drecche,  v.]  A  sad  or  sor- 
rowful sight  or  thing. 

"Ye  shall  se  a  wondur  dreche" 

MS.  in  BalliweU.  p.  317. 

*  dree  -  ohing,  *  dree  -  chung,  •  drec- 
chyng,  ^  drec-chynge,    "  dretch-ing, 

pr.  iinr.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dkecchk,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  jIs  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  Af:  snhstantive : 

1.  Troubling,  annoyance,  disturbance. 

"  With  drecchinge  of  min  owue  thought 
In  such  a  wanhupo  I  am  falle.'       Gouier,  11.  118. 

2    Delaying,  lingering,  loitering. 

"  Peril  is  with  drecchynge  in  ydrawe." 

Chaucer  :  Troilus,  iU.  80S. 

*  drec'-en,v.(.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  To  threaten. 
(According  to  Petheram,  this  word  is  very 
common  in  tlie  north  of  England.) 

"The  queene  drecerted  by  her  churchmen." 
M.  Marprelate  t  Epitome  (ed.  Petheram),  p.  36.     (Xaret.) 

*dree-cliour,  *  drechour,  s.  [Eng.  drecck(e): 
-our  =  er.]     A  lingerer. 

"  An  aid  monk  a  lechour, 
A  drunkiu  drechour." 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  L,  v.  74, 

*  drede,  5.  &  v.t.    [Dread,  s.  &  v.] 

*  dre'de-ful,  a.     [Dreadful.] 

*  dre  de-les,  o.    [Dreadless.] 

dredged),*" drudge,  s.   [O.  Fr.dreffe=akind 

of  fish-net,  from  Dut.  dreg-net  =  a  drag-uet, 
dragen  =  to  bear,  to  cai'ry,  to  draw ;  A.S. 
dragan.    (Skcat.)]     [Drag-net,  Draw.] 

1.  A  kind  of  drag-net  for  bringing  up 
oysters,  &c.,  from  the  bottom. 

"  For  oystera  they  have  a  peculiar  dredge  ;  a  thick, 
strung  net,  fastened  to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn 
at  the  boat's  stem,  gathering  whatsoever  it  meeteth 
lying  In  the  bottom.'  —Carew. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  bringing  up  plants, 
shells,  &c.,  from  the  bottom,  or  from  great 
depths,  for  scientific  purposes. 

3.  A  bucket  or  scoop  for  scraping  mud, 
sand,  or  silt  from  the  bed  of  a  stream,  pond, 
or  other  body  of  water.  Such  are  usually  on 
endless  chains.    [Dredgino-machine.] 

^  A  naturalist's  dredge  is  smaller  and  much 
more  delicate  than  tlmse  which  are  in  use 
among  fishermen,  these  latter  allowing  the 
minuter  animals  to  escape,  and  injuring  many 
of  those  which  are  captured.  A  dredge  used 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  P.R.S..  was  made  of 
wrought  iron,  with  movable  joints  so  as  to  fold 
up  and  carry  in  the  hand.  Through  the  eyelet 
holes  of  this  framework  passed  copper  wire, 
affixing  to  them  a  bag  made  of  raw  hide,  and 
connected  at  the  end  and  bottom  by  a  net  made 
of  end-line,  to  allow  the  water  to  escape.  The 
towing  rope  was  attached  to  rings,  and  when 
thrown  overboard  scraped  with  one  or  other 
of  the  cutting  edges.     Tlie  opening  was  made 


narrow  to  prevent  the  admission  of  large  and 
heavy  stones.  {S.  /'.  iytxtdward :  Mollusca.} 
Drc'lgin;^'  is  different  from  Soundings  (q.v.). 

dredge-boat,  s.  a  form  of  dredging- 
macliine  in  whicli  the  boat  beeomes  its  own 
giiihlier,  the  depth  at  which  the  mud-fan  shall 
operate  being  regulated  by  intioduction  of 
water  into  comi)artinents  of  the  vessel.  The 
dredger  may  operate  by  i)loughing  a  cliannel 
through  a  sand  or  mud-bar,  the  latter  pre- 
sunialjly,  as  it  has  been  constructed  to  keep 
open  tlie  moutlis  of  the  Mississippi,  allowing 
the  current  to  carry  off  the  loosened  matter. 
A  scoop  is,  however,  to  be  rigged  forward  to 
plough  into  the  mud,  when  the  dredger  will 
back  off  with  its  load,  cairy  it  out  to  sea,  and 
dump  it.    (Knight.) 

dredge  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  dragie  =  a.  mixture  of 
burlcy  and  oats ;  Prov.  dragea;  Ital.  trcggea^ 
a  siigar-plum,  from  Or.  Tpayrj/xa  (tragenut,  pL 
Tpayiifiara  ((if/j/a/m^z)^ dried  fruits. ]  A  niix- 
ture  of  barley  and -oats. 

dredge-malt,  s.  Malt  made  of  oat8 
mixed  with  barley-malt. 

dredge  (1),  v.t.    [Dredge  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  take  or  gather  with  a  dredge. 

"  The  oysters  dredged  In  the  Lyne  find  a  wdcoma 
acceptance.  "—C'a  re  ic. 

2.  To  deepen  the  channel  of  a  river,  &c.,  by 
raising  sand,  mud,  gravel,  &c.,  from  the 
bottom  or  bed. 

dredge  (2),  v.t.  [Dredge  (2),  a.]  To  sprinkle 
flour  upon. 

"  My  Ppice-box.  gentlemen  ; 
And  put  in  some  of  this,  the  matters  ended  ; 
Dredge  you  a  dish  of  plovers  ;  tliere's  tlie  art  on't." 

Beaiim.  &  Flet. :  Bloody  Brother,  i.  2. 

dredged  (1),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dredge  (1),  ■».) 
dredged  (2),  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dredge  (2),  v.] 

dredg'-er  (1).  s.    [Eng.  dredgie)  (1),  v.  ;  -«r.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  fishes  with  a 
dredge. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  A  ballast-lighter.  A  barge 
or  scow  which  scrapes  silt  from  the  bottom  of 
a  stream.     (IHiedging-macbine.] 

dredg'-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  dredg(e),  (2),  v. ;  -er.] 
Cookery  :  A  box  with  a  perforated  lid  for 
sprinkling  flour  upon  dough  or  a  dough-board. 
A  dredge- box. 

dredg'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  IDredge 
(1),  '■•] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C«  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fishing  with  a  dredge. 

"In  such  places  oystere  are  taken  by  dredgif%g."^ 
Pennant :  BiiXiah  Zool. :  The  Oyster. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  raising  mud,  sand, 
die,  from  the  bed  or  bottom  of  a  river,  &;c, 
by  means  of  a  dredger. 

dredging-machine,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  m;icliine  for  raising  silt, 
mud,  sand,  and  gravtl  from  the  bed  of  a 
stream  or  other  water  to  deepen  the  channel, 
or  to  obtain  the  material  for  ballast,  or  for 
filling  low  giounds.  Tlie  steam  dredging- 
machine,  now  so  commonly  in  use  in  harbours 
liable  to  become  silted  up,  has  a  succession  of 
buckets  on  an  endless  cliain,  which  traverses 
on  a  frame  whose  lower  end  is  vertically  ad- 
justable, so  as  to  regulate  the  depth  at  which 
it  works,  like  the  French  chapelet.  It  was 
first  successfully  used  in  England  by  Huges, 
in  1804,  The  machine  is  driven  by  a  steam- 
engine  through  the  intervention  of  gearing, 
steadied  by  a  fly-wheel.  A  long  shaft  amid- 
ships conveys  the  motion  from  tlie  gearing 
about  the  engine  to  the  upper  drum,  arouud 
which  the  endle.ss  chain  works.  The  buckets 
discharge  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  dropping 
the  mud  into  a  lighter.  The  lower  end  of  the 
swinging-frame  is  adjusted  as  to  depth  by 
means  of  a  suspensory  chain,  which  is  wound 
upon  a  drum  rotated  by  clutch-connection 
with  the  spur-gearing  when  necessary. 
(Knight.) 

dredging -vessel,  s.  The  same  aa 
Dredge-boat  (q.v,). 

dredg'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dredge 

(2).  r.] 

A.  A:  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


^SUt  boj^;  pout,  j6^1;  oat,  9ell,  cltorus,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
-«Un,  -tian  =  shflA.    -ti«M,  -aiMt  =  aku ;  -tioa,  -|pioB  ^  ifaw.    -•Uus,  -tious.  -sioiu  =  shtts.    -I>1«,  -die.  ^c  -  h«l,  del. 
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dree— dreriment 


C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  sprinkling  with 
flour. 

dredging-bojc,   *  drudging-box«   5. 

The  aaiiiL-  as  Dredger  (2j  (q. v.). 

"With  cuts  of  the  hafttliif^-luOluM.  dri]>[>iiiK-l>iuia,  and 
dredging-boxe*."—King:  Artqf  Cookery,  let.  b. 

•  dree'  (1),  v.i.     *  Pmh.  a  tlialectic  variation  of 
diaw  (q.v.).]    To  journey  Imvurda  a  place. 

"  Robin  Hiiiiil  went  to  Nottlngbiun 
Ab  taxi  ft-i  ho  oinilil  drve" 

Rohin  Uund  and  the  JuUy  Tinker. 

dree  (2),  *  dre,  *  drey,  v.t,  &  i.  [A.S.  dredyan 

=  to  suffer,  to  endtn'e.l 
A*  Trans,:  To  suffer,  to  endure. 

"Accordina  to  the  pupular  buUef.  he  stlU  'dreet  bis 
weird"  In  Fnlry  Laud,  mid  la  one  day  exi>ected  to 
revisit  earth." — Scon  :  Tho'iiat  tlte  Ithym'-r.     (Introd.) 

H,  Intrans. :  To  endure,  to  be  able  to  act, 
to  continue  in  life. 


•  dree'-ful,  *  dre-ful,  a.  [Eng.  dree;  -fulil).'] 

SiiiT'iwfiil,  sad. 

•  dree'-ful-lj?,   *  dre-fUl-ly,  adv,     [Eng. 
dreeful;  -ly.]    Sorrowftilly,  sadly. 


dreo'-ite,  dree'-lite,  s.  [Named  after  M. 
de  Dree,  and  Eitg  suH'.  -iU  -lite  {Min.)  =  GT. 
\i6os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  rhomhohedral  mineral  of  a  whitish 
colour,  found  in  small  unmodified  crystals, 
disseminated  on  the  surfano  and  in  the  cavities 
of  a  quartzose  roek,  at  Beaujeu,  in  France, 
and  also  in  Baden.  Hardness,  3*5  ;  sp.  gr., 
3'2— 3*4.    Lustre  pearly.    {Dana.) 

dreel,  v.i,  [Dut.  driUen  =  to  run  backwards 
and  forwards.]    [Drill,  v.] 

1.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  i"un  Jn  haste, 

"All  aha  wna  souple  like  a  verj'  eel. 
O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  ahe  did  drcel." 

Host :  llelenore,  p.  B6. 

2.  To  carry  on  work  with  an  equable  and 
speedy  motion. 

dreep'-ing,  a.  [Dropping.]  Oozing,  drop- 
ping, dripi.ing. 

"Gie  dreeping  roasts  to  countra  lairds.* 

Bums  :  To  James  Smith. 

*dreg.  s.    [Dbeqs.] 

dreg-pot.  s,    A  teapot.    (Scotch.) 

dreg'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dreggy ;  -iwss.]  The 
quality  of  being  dreggy  or  full  of  dregs  or  lees ; 
foulness,  muddiness,  feculence. 

*dreg'-^Sh,  a.  [Eng.  drcrjgdi);  4sk.]  Full 
of  tlregs  or  lees  ;  dreggy,  feculent. 

"  Tu  give  a  strong  taste  to  this  dreggUh  liquor,  they 
fling  in  an  incredible  deal  of  broom  ur  hops— whereby 
smatlbeeris  reudered  equal  in  uiiBchlef  to  strong.  "— 
Barfey  :  On  Cotuumpiions. 

*dreg'-gy,  a-     [Eng.  dre{j ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Full  of  or  containing  dregs  or  lees ; 
feculent,  muddy. 

"Ripe  grapes  l>eing  moderately  pressed,  their  Juice 
may,  without  muu-h  dreggy  matter,  be  squeezed  out." 
— Boyle. 

2.  Fig.  :  Filthy,  vile,  woitbless, 

"  Abhorrence  of  those  dreggy,  low  delights.'— Aafes  .* 
Christian  Religion  proved  by  Retuon,  ch.  1. 

•dregh,  'dreglie,  '  dreigh»  a.,  adv,,  &.  s. 

[IceL  drjugr ;  Sw.  dnjg  ;  Dan.  droL] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Great,  large,  mighty. 

"  The  dunes  to  vndo  of  the  d^egh  horse." 

Destruction  qf  Troy,  Il,8d0. 

2.  Tedious,  wearisome. 

'•  We  must  just  try  to  walk  although  neither  of  us 
ore  very  strong ;  and  it  la,  they  say,  a  lang  drcigh 
road."— itf.  Lyndsay,  p.  U4. 

3.  Tardy,  slow,  tired. 

"  Aiid  they  are  now  ganging  as  dreigh  and  sober  as 
otiraells  the  day." — Scott:  Bnde  of  Laimnerinoor,  ch, 
lixv. 

*  B.  -4s  ndi\  :  Fiereely,  violently. 

"Quat  draucs   tbou   bo   drcghghe,    and    mace   suche 
demy  ?"  A  ntars  of  A  rthar,  st  xL 

•  C,  As  subit. :  Violence. 

"  When  the  dregh  waa  don  of  the  derke  night." 
Destruc'ion  <^  Troy,  678. 

•dregh-ly,  "dre-ly,  adv.  [Icel.  drjugliga.] 
Strongly,  greatly,  much. 

"  And  thou  drjruk  drelg  in  thy  potle  wylle  It  eynk.* 
ToivnilOi/  Mytteries,  p.  90. 

dreg^  "dregges,  s.  pi.      [Icel.  dregg  (pL 
dreggjar):  ccgn.  with  Sw.  drdgg ;  prob.  from 
Icei.  draga.  —  to  draw.     [Skeat.]] 
L  Lit. :  The  sediment,  lees,  or  grounds  of 


liquor ;   feculence.      (Obsolete    now   in    the 
singular.) 

"I  kan  aelle  dreggei  and  dmf." 

/'■  i'loivman,  13,760. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

1,  The  end,  the  bottom,  the  last. 

"  I  wUl  here  shroud  tlH  ttie  dregs  of  the  storm  be 
paat,"— .bTi'/Aeaj). ;  Tempeitl,  il.  2. 

2.  Worthless  refuse  or  vile  matter ;  the 
refuse  or  most  worthless  part  of  anything. 

"  Halor-gt'DeralH    sprung     from    the    dregi   of    the 
people.  -  }l<taiulay  :  IlisL  of  Eng..  ch.  vL 

^  Crubb  thus  discriminates  between  dregs, 
sedniitnt,  dros>i,  mmn,  i\n<\  refuse.:  "All  these 
terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  drtgs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense 
than  sedinunt:  for  the  dregs  is  that  which  is 
altogether  of  no  value,  but  the  seAimfM  may 
sometimes  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  body. 
The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sediment  in  liquors, 
but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which  are  not 
dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  there 
will  ffiequently  remain  a  sediment ;  the  dregs 
are  Cf)mmoniy  the  corrupt  part  which  sepa- 
rates from  compound  liquids, as  wine  or  beer; 
the  sediment  consists  of  the  heavy  partttdea 
which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not  ex- 
cepting water  itaelf.  The  dregs  and  sediment 
separate  of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and 
dross  are  forced  out  by  a  process  ;  the  former 
from  liquids,  and  the  latter  from  solid  bodies 
rendered  liquid  or  otherwise.  He/use,  as  its 
derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of  that 
which  is  intentionally  stparated  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  oidy 
in  as  mueh  as  they  express  what  is  worthless. 
Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit 
likewise  of  a  figurative  applieation.  The  dregs 
and  scum  of  the  people  are  the  corruptest  part 
of  any  society ;  and  the  refuse  is  that  wliicli 
is  most  wortlUess  and  unfit  for  a  respectable 
community."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*drelglit,  ».    [Deouoht.) 

*drein«  v.t.    [Draik,  v.] 

*  dreint,  •  drent,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Drench.  J 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .4s  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Drowned. 

2.  Fig. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  But  our  own  selves,  that  here  fn  dole  are  drent* 
Spenser:  Astrophel.  310, 

dreis-se'-na,   s.     [Named  after  Dreyssen,  a 
Belgian  physician.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Mytilidje. 
The  shell  is  like  that  of  the  typical  genus 
Mjlilus,  but  wants  tlie  pearly  lining.  Known 
recent  species  fifteen,  fossil  thirteen,  the  latter 
from  the  Eocene  onward.  Of  the  recent  species, 
one,  Dreissena  polymorpha,  is  a  native  of  the 
Aralo-Caspian  rivers,  whence  it  was  brought 
to  Britain  apparently  with  foreign  timber  in 
the  hold  of  some  ship.  In  1824  Mr.  T.  Sowerby 
observed  that  it  had  established  itself  in  the 
Surrey  docks.  Thence  it  has  spread  to  other 
docks,  as  well  as  to  various  canals  and  rivers 
in  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  has 
even  been  found  in  the  iron  water-pipes  of 
Loudon.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

*  drelt,  s.    [Droit.] 

*  dreme,  s.    [Dream,  s.] 

*  dremels,  s.    [Dream,  v.]    A  dream. 

"This  dreyjiels  bitokiiith." 

P.  Plovrman,  4,804. 

*  drem'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dream,  v.] 


*  drem'-ere. 


[Dreamer.] 


drem-o-ther'-i-uin,  s.  [Gr.  Spau.eiv  (dra- 
mein).  2nd  aor.  infin.  of  Tpe'^w  (trecho)=  to  run, 
and  6T)piov  ((/tcrj'on)  =  a  beast.] 

Pal(font.  :  A  genus  of  animals  allied  to  the 
Musk-deer,  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
France  and  Attica. 

drencb«  ^drench-en,   *  drenche, 

*  dreizich-en,  v.t.  &  i.      [A.S.    drencan 
=  to  drench,  drlncan  =  to  drink  ;  cogn.  ^vith 
Dut.  dranken  =  to  water  a  horse  ;  Icel.  drcJckja 
~  to   drown,  to    swamp  ;    Sw.  drdnka  ■=  to 
drown,  to  steep  ;  Ger,  tranken  =.  to  water,  to 
soak,  ] 
A.  Transitive  : 
*  L  Literally : 
1.  To  drown. 

"  J  shal  berea  him  to  the  ae, 
And  i  Bhal  drench^n  him  therinne.' 

ffave!ok,  581. 


2.  To  overwhelm  in  water. 

"  A  fc-rtet  waive  of  the  se«  cuiuetb  torn  tyme  with  m 
gretjt  violctict,  thAt  Lt(tr»n«/iiCA  thnschlp."— CAatMir: 
Panunt  TiUe,  p,  avL 

IL  Figuratively: 

*  1.  To  overwhelm. 

"  M&ny  unprofitable  dMlres  uid  noyou*.  whlek 
drenchen  men  Intit  deth  and  perdLclouii.'* — Wy^iff*  . 
1  Tinu  vL  S.    {Trench :  Stltct  Ofvitary,  p.  62.) 

2.  To  saturate  with  water  or  moiHture ;  to 
soak. 

"  Now  drenehed  throughout,  and  hopeleu  of  his  caM, 
He  droiis  the  reiu,  aud  leaves  him  to  ills  paoe." 

Cowper  :  Truth,  M«,  M7. 

*  3.  To  saturate  with  drink. 

4.  To  force  down  physic  mediaaically ;  to 
purge  violently. 

"  If  any  of  toot  cattle  are  infected,  speedily  let  bijlb 
sick  and  well  blood,  and  drench  them." — Mortimer. 
Butba-ndry. 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  drown  ;  to  be  drowned. 

■'  Hetooke  up  Seynt  Petir.  when  he  bewau  todrewA* 
within  the  see."— J/au>Kf*ri«e,  p.  ne. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  wet,  to  soak. 

"  Nor  bbuts  that  stiake  the  dripping  bower. 
Bhall  dri-nch  a^falii  or  diHcompo^ 
C'fADper .  On  Mrt.  Slonta-ju't  /■'cal'ier  Bangmgi 

drench  (1),  '^draenc,  'drencGhe,*'drenke, 

5.     [AS.   drenc;    IceL  t^ekka;    O.  H.  Ger. 
tranch;  Ger.  tironfc.J 

1.  A  drink,  a  draught 

"  Fulnesse  of  mete  aud  of  cfrente.*—  Wgeli/fk:  WmM 
Warkji.  lit  172 

2.  Physic  for  an  animal. 

"  A  drench  Is  a  potion  or  drink  prepared  f'jf  a  sick 
Lorse,  and  corur>osed  of  several  drugs  in  a  liquid  fono.' 
— farriers'  Dictionary. 

*  3.  A  channel  of  water. 

*  drench  (2),  s.    [Dreng.] 
drenched,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drench,  v.} 

dren^h'-er,  s.     [Eng.  drench ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drenches,  sato* 
rates,  or  soaks. 

2.  One  who  administers  physic  to  animals. 

3.  A  very  heavy  shower  of  rain. 

drenph'-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [Drench,  v- } 
A.  &  B.  .(is  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substaTUive : 

1.  The  act  of  soaking  or  saturating  with  wet 

2.  The  state  of  being  soaked  or  saturated. 

drecclimg- apparatus,  s.  A  jaw- 
opener  and  head-lifter  by  which  drenches 
may  be  administered  to  aninials  without  Ibeij 
being  able  to  bite  the  bottle  or  horn,  or  the 
arm  of  the  operator. 

drenching -horn,  s.  A  cow's  hora, 
closed  at  the  butt-end  and  perforated  at  the 
point-end  (like  a  powder-flask),  to  administer 
drenches  of  medicuie  to  ailing  animals. 

'  dreng,  *  drenge,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.,  from  A.  8. 
drenge  =  a  brave  man,  cogn  with  Icel.  drengr, 
a  youth,  a  valiant  man  ;  Sw.  drdng  =  a  man, 
a  "servant.]     In  old  feudal  law  a  tenant  in 

capite. 

* dren'-gage,  s.     [Eng.  dreng;  -age.] 

Feudal  Law:  The  tenure  under  which  m 
drench  held  land, 

*  drent,  pa.  jyar.  or  a.    [Drench.] 

1,  Lit. :  Drowned. 

"Condemned  to  be  drent" 

Sptnuer:  F.  Q.,  IT.  xltft. 

2.  F^. :  Overwhelmed. 

"  with  them  all  joy  .-md  jolly  merriment 
IsaJso  deaded,  and  in  dolour  dnrnl" 

Spemer  :  Tevrr  of  the  Jfutn,  SUL 

drep-a-no-phy^l'-le-se,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat 
drepa'nophyll{T.im)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -«B.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  operculate  apoeari'oufl 
mosses.  Only  known  genus  Drepanophylliim 
(q-v.). 

drep  -  a  -  noph'-^rl  -  liim,  ».    [Gr.  fipeVorop 

{drepanon),  Spen-dtTj  {drepane}  —  a  sickle,  a 

reaping-hook,  and  (^vAAor  (phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  terminal  fruited  mosses, 

the  typical  one  of  the  family  Drepanophylleaa. 

*  drere,  a.  &  s.    [Drear.] 

*  drer'-i-ment,  s.    [Dreariment.] 


filte,  Itit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pS^ 
or.  wore.  wqU,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full  ,*  try,  S j^ian.     ss,  od  ="  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw* 


drerinesse— dressing 
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* drer'-i-nesse,  s.    [Dreariness.] 
•drer*-^,  s.    [Dreary.] 

dress*  *  dresse.    *  dress-en,    *  drysse. 

v.t.  &.  i.  [U.  i-'r.  dresser,  dn'scfr,  dreducr  ;  Vw 
dresser,  from  Low  Lat.  dni-tio,  friiin  Lat. 
directio,  from  drktus,  a  coutr.  foroi  of  directus 
=  straight,  direct,  from  dirigo  —  to  direct,  to 
set  straight;  Itul.  drizzarc,  dirizzare ;  O.  tip. 
derezar.]  [Address,  v..  Direct.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  straight. 

"  Sohrowlde  tliingls  schiilen  be  into  dresHd  thiols  ' 
—  iVydiJf'e:  Luke  iii.  6. 

(2)  To  set  ill  a  straight  or  direct  line ;  to 
direct. 

"  Toward  the  derreat  on  the  decohedreJi^c^the.face.'' 
(3)  To  reatih,  to  hand  over. 
"He  took  bred  .  .  .  and  drisf  td«  to  hem." — Wydiffe: 
t/uke  xxiv.  30. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  direct,  to  order ;  to  set  and  keep 
straight. 

"He  schal  dreuethi  weie." — IVyrliffo:  Gen.  xxiv.  40. 

(2)  To  put  or  keep  in  order ;  to  adjust,  to 
put  to  rights.    ■ 

"And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  hEm 
Into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  draa  it  and  to  keep  It." — 
€en.  ii.  15. 

*  (3)  To  regulate,  to  direct,  to  rule. 


(4)  To  tiim,  to  fit  or  prepare  for  use. 

"  When  he  tlresseth  the  lAmps.  he  ahaU  bum  incense 
npon  it." — Exod.  xxx.  7. 

(5)  To  prepare  meat  for  the  table  ;  to  cook. 


(6)  To  clothe,  to  invest  with  clothes,  to 
Attire,  to  apparel,  to  ai-ray. 

(7)  To  invest,  array,  or  accoutre. 

"  When  Floreut  was  ail  redy  dreit 
In  liyBaiinui-e."  Octovian,  1,035. 

(8)  To  attire,  array,  or  deck  out  pompously. 
(With  up.) 

"They  paint  and  Binile,  and  di-cM  themselves  up  in 
tinsel,  and  glass  gems,  and  counterfeit  imagery." — 
Taylor. 

(9)  To  invest  with  an  outward  appearance  or 
character. 

"Hb  dresaex  the  tncldentsin  a  rationalized  form,  and 
cbnnges  their  chronology  "  —  Letoit:  Cred.  Early  Rom. 
But.  (166:'),  cb.  xii.,  lit.  il.,  5  28. 

(10)  To  cover,  to  deck  out. 

"  In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dressed." 

Pope  :  Homer's  Odyssey,  xix.  131. 

(11)  To  adorn,  to  beautify. 

"  Fra;;r^it  turf,  anil  fluwers  as  wild  and  fair 
Aa  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  nir." 
Cowper .    Charity.  2:,8,2b9. 

(12)  To  curry  or  rub  down  a  liorse. 

"Our  inflrmities  are  so  many,  that  we  are  forced  to 
dress  and  tend  horses  and  asses,  that  they  may  lielp 
our  needi."— Taylor. 

(13)  To  treat  a  wound  with  medical  prepara- 
tions ;  to  apply  remedies  to  a  wound. 

"  lu  time  of  my  sickness  another  chlmrgeon  dreued 
ber."—  W'Ueman. 

(14)  To  i>repare  for  use  in  any  way :  as,  To 
dress  hemp,  to  dress  leather,  &c. 

"  And  I  will  dress  the  other  bullock,  and  lay  it  on 
wood,  and  put  no  fire  uiiUer.  "— 1  Kings  xviii.  28. 

*  (15)  To  attend  to,  to  clean. 

"And  Mepliiboaheth.  the  auu  of  Saul,  came  down  to 
meet  the  king,  and  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
tximmed  hia  heard."— 2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

(It))  To  prune,  to  cut. 

"  When  yo\i  dress  yom-  young  hope,  out  away  roots  or 
BprigB," — Mortimer:  Husbaiidry. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Fabric : 

(1)  To  size  yam,  cloth,  or  thread. 

(2)  To  teazle  or  raise  tlie  nap  on  woollen 
cloth. 

2.  Print. :  To  arrange  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

3.  Mill-work:  To  prepare  the  surface  of  a 
mill-stone. 

4.  Masonry :  To  prepare  or  smoothe  the  sur- 
ikce  of  stonework. 

5.  Min.  :  To  prepare  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

6.  Metall. :  To  planish  sheet-metal  ware  into 
Bymraetrieal  form  on  a  stake  or  anvil. 

7.  Mil. :  To  arrange  or  foraa  the  ranlcs  in  a 
straight  line. 


8.  Naut.  :  To  ornament  or  deck  out  a  ves.sel 
with  flags,  ensigns,  peudants,  &a,  iu  honour 
of  some  special  event 

*  9.  Manege  :  To  break  in  or  teach  a  horse. 

"  [MezentiusJ  for  hia  courser  called,  a  steed 
Well  muiithed.  woll  maimg.-il.  which  himself  did 
dress."       Dryden:  Virgil;  .Encidx.  1,225,  1,2^6. 

*  B.  Itefiexive : 

I,  To  betake  or  turn  oneself. 


2.  To  set  or  apply  oneself. 

"ToBchete  the  arweblasteres  hem  dresse." 

Richard  Cisur  de  Lion,  4,481. 

C.  Intransitive : 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  go,  to  betake  oneself,  to  turn. 
"  Fro  dorkuesse  I  d/resse  to  biyase  clere." 

Polit.,  Reliff,,  i-  Lova  Poems,  p.  89. 

2.  To  clothe  oneself ;  to  put  on  clothes  or 
dress. 

II.    Mil. :    To  aiTange  or  set  oneself  in  a 
straight  line  witli  some  fixed  point. 
T[  To  dress  up  or  out : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  clothe  or  deck  out  pompously, 
finely,  or  elaborately. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  invest  with  a  fictitious  character 
or  appearance. 

"...  had  passed  their  lives  iii  dressing  up  the  worse 
reasuQ  au  as  to  make  it  appear  the  hett&r.  —JUacaulay  : 
Hist.  Eny.,  ch.  xviiL 

dress,  s.     [Dress,  r.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  worn  as  clothes  ;  garments, 
habit,  apparel. 

*'  Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and 
the  ueiglibouriug  hamlets, 
Came  iu  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian 
peasants."  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  L  4. 

2.  (Spec):  A  lady's  gown. 

3.  Tlio  art  or  skill  of  adjusting  dresa. 

"  Deduct  what  is  but  Vanity  or  Dress." 

Pope :  Essay  on  ilan,  U.  46. 

4.  A  covering,  an  outfit. 

"  Feathers  are  as  commodious  a  dress  to  such  as  fly 
in  tho a.ir."—  Derlutyn :  Phj/sico-Theology,  hk.  iv.,cit,  xii, 

1[  It  is  used  in  composition  to  express  the 
quality  or  description  of  dress  worn  ;  as,  full- 
dress  =■  dress  suited  for  state  occasions,  cere- 
mony, (fee,  undress,  morning-dress,  kc. 

II.  Mill-work:  Applied  to  the  system  of 
furrows  on  the  face  of  a  mill  stone.  [Mill- 
stone Dress.] 

dress-coat,  s.  A  swallow-tailed  coat,  or 
one  with  naiiow  pointed  tails,  wornbygentlfi- 
mi-n  in  yveniug  dress. 

dress-gnard,  s.  A  wing  on  the  side  of  a 
cairiav,'e  entrance,  to  jirevent  the  brushing  of 
the  dresa  against  the  wlieel. 

dress-maker,  s.  One  who  makes  ladies' 
dresses  or  gowns. 

*  dresse,  v.t.    [Dress,  v.] 

dressed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dress,  v.] 
A    As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 
B.  As  adjective  ; 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Arranged,  clothed,  apparelled, 
decked  out. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  ice-worn  boulders 
or  rocks. 

2.  Masonry :  Applied  to  stone-work  cut  and 
smootliened. 

dress'-er  (1),  *  dress-ar,  *  dress-our, 
"  dreSS-ure,  s.  [Fr.  dressoir,  froiu  Luw 
Lat.  dressoriuvi.] 

*  1.  A  side-board  ;  a  table  or  bench  on  which 
meat  was  prepared  or  dressed  for  use. 

"  Dressar  where  mete  is  served  out  at." — Palsgrave. 

2.  A  set  of  shelves  or  open  cupboard  for 
plates,  &c. 

"  ITie  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser." 

jAmg/ellow :  Eoangeline,  L  I 

dre£S'--er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  dress  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Oue  who  dresses  or  helps  to  adjust  the 
dress  of  another,  especially  used  of  one  wlio 
dresses  and  "makes  up"  an  actor  for  the 
stage. 

"  Her  head  alone  will  twenty  dressers  ask." 

JJrydeii:  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 

2.  One  who  keeps  any  place  in  order. 

"Said  he  mito  the  dresser  of  hia  vineyard.  Behold, 
these  tijree  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  tins  figtree, 
wid  find  Qone.'— Luke  xiii,  7. 


II.  Tech  nicully : 

1.  Med.  :  One  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  a 
surgeon  in  a  hospital  in  dressing  wounds,  &c. 

2.  Fabric:  One  who  dresses  or  adds  dress- 
ings to  cloth. 

"The  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  drtner."  —  Smith : 
Wealth  of  Jfatiorts.  bk.  1.,  ch.  1. 

?l  Dresser  of  plays :  A  term  applied  in  the 
early  i>art  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  to 
literary  hacks  wlio  g;iiiied  a  swuity  subsistence 
by  altering  ami  amending  old  dramas  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  times.  The  character  of  Deme- 
trius in  the  Poetaster wa.numUmhtedly  intended 
by  Jonsou  to  rejireseiit  Dekker,  who,  in  re- 
venge, wrote  his  Hatiro-nutstix. 

"0  sir,  liis  duublet's  a  little  decayed ;  he  la  other- 
wise a  very  simple,  honest  fellow,  sir.  one  liemetriua, 
a  dreiser  of  nUiys  about  the  town  here." — Ben  Joiuan: 
Poetaster,  ili.  I. 

dresser-copper,  s.  A  vessel  in  which 
wat|i.s  or  tlireads  are   passed  through  boiling 

Water. 

dress'-ing,  *  dress-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[DRt;ss,  v.] 

A.  iSt  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  pariicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .4s  substantive : 

1.  Ordinal^  Language : 

*  1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  setting  straight  or 
direct 

■'  Drestynge.    Directio.'— Prompt.  Part. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  investing  or  clothing  with  a 
dress. 

(2)  A  dress. 

<3)  A  trimming  up,  a  decking-out. 

"  No  I  Time,  thou  ahalt  not  boast  that  I  do  changes 

Thy  iiyraiiiids,  built  up  witli  newer  mit'lit, 
To  nie  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  stninge  ; 
They  are  but  dressings  oi  a  former  sight." 

aiiakesp.  :  .Son7iet  128. 

(4)  Ornamentation,  decking,  adorning. 

"  Wdods  and  dales  are  of  thy  dressing 
Hill  and  dale  doth  buast  thy  bles^sing." 

Milton  :  On  Jfuy  Morning. 

(5)  A  beating,  a  correction.    {Colloquial.) 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Fabric: 

(1)  Gum,  starch,  paste,  clay,  i:c.  used  in 
the  sizing  of  fabric,  yarn,  or  thread. 

(2)  Teaseling,  or  luising  the  nap  on  woollen 
cloth. 

2.  Min. :  Preparation  of  mineral  ores  for  the 
furnace. 

3.  Mill-work:  Preparation  of  the  surface  of 
a  mill-stoue. 

4.  Masonry :  Smoothing  the  surface  of  stone 
or  marble. 

5.  Print. :  Arranging  the  form  in  the  chase 
symmetrically. 

6.  Metall.:  The  complete  planishing  of  sheet- 
metal  ware  into  symmetrical  form,  on  a  stake 
or  anvil. 

7.  Agriculture: 

(1)  The  application  of  manure  to  a  soil. 

(2)  The  manui-e  applied  to  a  soil.  Top- 
dressing  is  that  whieli  is  spread  on  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  surface. 

"  Three  cwt  per  acre  is  a  fair  dressing  for  tumipB  or 
swedes." — '.  Wrigfison,  iaC'asseltgl'ectniical  £ducaior, 
pt.  ii.,  p.  23L 

8.  Medical: 

(1)  The  act  or  art  of  applying  remedies  to 
wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

(2)  (PL):  A  remedy  applied  to  a  wound, 
ulcer,  sore,  &c. 

"  The  second  day  after  we  took  off  the  dressings,  and 
fouml  aji  eschar  miule  by  the  catheietick." — tt'lscntiit: 
On  Tumours. 

9.  Cook. :  The  stuffing  of  fowls,  &c.  ;  force- 
meat. 

10.  Arch.  (PI):  The  mouldings  and  sculp- 
tured decorations  used  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

11.  Foundry:  Tlie  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
castings  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the 
mould. 

12.  Type-found.:  The  cleaning  and  notching 
of  the  letters  after  casting. 

dressing-bag,  s.  A  bag  provided  with 
the  requisites  of  the  toilet,  as  in  jl  dressing- 
case. 

dressing-case,  s,  A  case  or  box  pro- 
vided with  all  the  requisites  for  the  toilet, 
such  as  combs,  brushes,  pomade,  tooth- 
powder,  &c. 


b^l,  b^:  pout,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =  fo 
-eian.    tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  091* 
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dressings— drift 


dressing  -  bench.  ».  A  brirklay<-i''8 
bem-h,  liaviii^'  a  wist-iion  plate  on  whirh  tli.« 
snn-dri(!(i  biick  ia  rubbed,  jiolishucj,  an  ^ 
boiitcn  witli  a  paddlo  in  order  U>  tn  make  iv 
syiniat'triful. 

"dressing-board,  *dressynge- 
boorde,  .*>'■     A  dresser. 

"  Dli'HMire  or  dre^mj ngK-boorde.  Dreuoriutn,  liirec- 
torium."—Pr(/mpt.  Para. 

dressing-gown,  s.  A  light,  loose  gown 
Worn  l)y  piTsons  uiu-ti  dressing,  inastudv,  Air 

'■Th-'  very  first  uifiitioii  of  itentlemeufl  drcttin'j 
gowtia  m  the  Ill:id  "—I><itl!/  AVwf,  Jh,il  9,  1«8'2. 

•  dresslng-knifO; "  dressyng-knyfe, 
•dryssynge-knyffe,  s. 

1.  A  tool  userl  in  Imsbandry  for  rounding 
and  triTuniing  liorck'is.  &a 

2.  A  eook's  knife  for  chopping  meat,  &c, 
on  a  dresser. 

"The  drestynge.knijff  U  rlulle."— fforman. 

%  *  Dresshhj-k)iifr.  hnard,  ^dressyn-knyfhord: 
A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat,  &c.,  ia  chopped 
up. 

dressing-machine,  s. 

Yarn:  A  machine  invented  by  Johnson,  in 
1800.  The  hard-twisted  yarn  is  sized,  sonijied, 
brushed,  and  <iried  by  lieat  and  a  blast  of  air. 
The  object  is  to  ren'iove  the  fuzz  and  give  a 
Blight  gloss. 

dresstng-room,  s.  A  room,  close  to  or 
adjoining  the  hedroum,  au«l  api)ropnated  to 
dn-^siM^r;  a  room  in  a  theatre  where  actors 
dre.ss  r<>r  the  perfurniatice. 

"  LftHulMSfika  might  be  found  every  day  iii^iU  drfw- 
ing-rooin.  if  it  were  L-arefuUy  searched."— Smji/(. 

dressing-table,  s.    A  toilet-table  (q.v.). 
dress'-ings,  .s.  pi.   [Dressino,  v., C,  11.8(2).] 

dress'-y,  a.     [Eng.  dress;  -y.} 

1.  Given  to  or  fond  of  showy  dress  ;  showy 
in  dress. 

"  She  was  r  flue  leddy  ;  maybe  a  wee  that  drewy."— 
Sir  A.   Willie.  \.  259- 

2.  Of  dress:  Showy,  rich,  grand. 

"  Drpssy  la  a  new  and  not  very  arlatocratlc  word. 
But.  if  you  do  take  a  dressy  t«a-eown,  you  must  not 
greedily  aeize  the  first  oi>portunity  of  Bwaggerlng  in 
it."— Daily  News,  Jan.  9,  1882- 

drest,  ipa.  par.  or  o.    [Dress,  v.] 

•  dret9he,  v.t.  or  i.    [Drecche.] 

•  dret^hed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dretche.1 

•  dret9h'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dretche.) 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst. :  Delay. 

•  dreul,  iKi.  [A  coiTupt.  of  drivd,  v.  (q.v.)] 
To  drivel  ;  to  allow  saliva  to  run  or  flow  from 
the  month. 

•  drev^-el,  v.i.    [Drivel.] 

•  drev'-ill,  3.    [Drivel,  v.]     A  driveller. 

"Through  that  false  witch,  and  that  fouIeageddretfiW." 
Speiuer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  ii.  3. 

drew  (ew  as  u)  (i),  s.      [Prob.  from  Icel. 

drj'igr  =  long,  drawn  out.] 

1.  A  species  of  sea-weed,  the  naiTow  thong- 
shaped  sea-weed,  Fncns  loreus. 

2.  Sea-laces,  i^iwrits  (now  Chorda)  filum. 

•  drew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Etvm.  doubtful.]  A 
drop. 

"Of  the  water  I  miijht  not  taste  a  drew.' 

Jhtnhar  :  Palice  of  Honour.  IL  4L 

drew  (ew  as  u)  prtt.  of  v.     [Draw.] 

•  drey,  s.    [Dray.]    A  squirrel's  nest. 

*drib,  v.t.  &  i.      [A  variant  of  drip  (q.v.).] 
[Dribble,  v.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cut  off  or  deduct  a  little  bit,  to  ap- 
propriate gradually. 

"  Merchants' gaius  come  short  of  half  the  mart: 
Fur  he  who  drives  their  Imrgains  dribs  a  part. ' 
C.  Dryden:  Juvenal,  sat.  tU. 

2.  To  entice  gradually,  or  step  by  step. 

"  With  daily  lies  she  dribs  you  Into  cost." 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Art  qf  Love,  \. 

3.  To  chop,  to  cut  off.    (Dekker.) 

4.  To  shoot  at  or  from  a  short  distance. 

"  Wot  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  dribbed  shot. 
Love  gave  tlie  wound-" 

Sidney:  Stella  &  Asfrophel. 


B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Tn  slaver  oi'  drivel. 

" DmjUii  after  dutt«relit,  lyke  drunlcArds thMtdribbei." 
Skelfon :  C'rovme  qf  iMUrelU 

2.  To  filioot  at  short  distauceb ;  a  tecUnical 
term  in  areliery. 

•  drib,  '  dribb. «.    [Drib.  v.\ 

1.  A  drop,  a  little  bit,  a  driblet. 

"  Dm  unt,  I  jiray  thee,  lai^r  atalD 
Wltii  rhyi'iwi  njUUk-d  in  drihbs.' 

.Swift     On  Gibbs's  Pfofmi. 

2.  A  drizzle  ;  fine,  aniall  rain. 

*  dribbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drib,  v.\ 

drib'-ber,  .i.  [Eng.  drih,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
can  shoot  well  onlyat  or  from  short  distances. 

"  lie  Hhall  becomes  of  a  fayre  archer,  a  at&rke  a^uyrt^r 
%.iiddribber."—Atcham:  ToxophUus. 

drib -ble,  *  drib-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.  it  t.     [A 

dun.  imm  drih,  \.  (q.v.).j 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fall  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops  ;  to 
drip. 

"  Semilunar  proceBHes  on  the  surface  owe  their  form 
to  the  dribbliiiy  of  water  that  pasaed  over  It." — Wood' 
ward  :  On  J-'utiUs. 

2.  To  fall  or  run  olowly, 

"Which  receiver  .  .  .  allows  the  rrain  to  dribble 
only  111  siiimII  (luautlties  into  the  central  hole  In  the 
upper  mill-Btone.'"— /'fliey ;  A'at.  Theoloff}/,  ch.  xv. 

3.  To  slaver,  to  drivel. 

4.  To  fall  weakly  like  a  drop. 

"  Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom." 

Shaketp. :  Mea$ure/or  Maamre.  L  &. 

B.  Trnnsiiive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops,  to  allow  to  drip. 

"  Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  full  of  soup,  and 
dribble  it  all  the  way  up  stAir^" —Swift :  Jiules  to 
Servants. 

2.  To  give  out  slowly  and  gradoally. 

"Ten  thousand  caaka 
For  ever  dribf>tinij  uut  their  base  contents,  .  .  . 
Bleed  gold  for  loiuisters  to  sport  away." 

Cowper:  Task.  iv.  50S-S. 

n.  Football :   To  keep  the  ball  rolling  by  a 
succession  of  short  quick  kicks. 

drib'-ble,  s.    [Dribble,  u] 

1.  Ordi  nary  Language  : 

\.  Drizzle. 

"  Now  thon's  tum'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 
But  house  Mr  hald. 
To  thole  the  winters  sleety  dribble. 
An'  craoreucb  caiild  1 " 

Bttrns  :  To  a  Monte. 

2.  Slaver,  drivelling. 

IL  Football :  The  act  of  keeping  the  ball 
rolling  by  a  succession  of  short,  quick  kicks. 

"  Cooke  and  HUl.  with  a  magnificent  dribble,  took 
the  le.ither  right  down  the  touch  line-'— Field,  Jan. 
28.  1882. 

drib'-blet,  drib'-let,  s.  [Eng.  dri^b(k),  and 
diniin.  suff.  -kt.]  A  little  bit,  portion,  or 
sum  ;  a  small  amount  of  money. 

"  So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay. 
Even  to  the  driblet  of  a  day  " 

Ih-yden  :  l^renodia  Auiptst^it.  13,  14. 

drib'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Dribble,  r.] 
A.  --Is  pr.  par :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  As  adjective  : 

I.  Falling  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop  ;  dripping. 
*  2.  Insignificant,  trifling,  petty. 

"There  passed  some  dribbling  Bkiimiahea." — Sol- 
land  :  Lift/,  p.  597. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I,  Ordinary  Language; 

1.  The  act  of  falling,  or  causing  to  fall  in 
drops  or  dribblets. 

'■  A  dribbling  difficulty,  and  a  momentary  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  may  be  caused  by  the  stone's  shutting 
'  -  '  -ArbiUhnot :    On  Alt- 

2,  Slavering,  drivelling. 

II-  Football :  Tlie  same  as  Dribble,  s.,  11. 
"  Good  displays  of  dj^blinp  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent."—^«W,  Jan.  28.  1982. 

*  drid'-der,  *  dred-our,  s.    [Dread,  s.] 

1,  Fear,  <fread. 

"  With  dredfull  dreJour  trymhling  for  effray 
The  Troianis  fled  riuht  fast  and  brak  aw.iv." 

Douglas  :   Tirffil,  305,  16 

2.  Suspicion,  apprehension. 

•  drid'-der,  v.i. 

dread. 


[Dridder,  s.]    To  fear,  to 


•  drle(lj,  v.t    [Dree.J 

•  drie  (2),  v.t.  «fc  t.    [Dry,  k.j 
■  drle,  a.    [Dry,  o.) 

dried,  pa.  par.,  or  a.    [Dry,  ».] 

drled-up,  a.   Wholly  or  completely  dried. 

"  In  that  tale  I  find 
Tlur  furruwe  o<  long  thought  and  dried-uj-  t«an.' 
Hyrun  ;  OMUU  Uarold,  UL  t. 

drier,  s.     [Eng.  dry;  -er.] 

L  Ordina/ry  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  dries  or  tends  to 
dry  or  absoib  moisture  ;  a  desicrative. 

"  There  Is  a  tale,  that  boiling  of  daisy  roots  In  milk, 
which  It  Is  certAlu  are  gre«t  dritrt,  will  make  dogs 
little.*— flocoTi. 

2.  A  drying-machine  or  stove. 

II.  Paint. :    A  substonce  added  to  paint  to 
increase  its  drying  and  hardening  qualities. 

*drife,  v.t.    [Drive,  v.] 

*drif-le  (le  as  el),  v.i.     [Etj-m.  doubtfoLJ 
To  drink  excessively. 

"About  this  time.  Dr.  Baslre,  In  bU  senuoo,  i 


BOiiahly  rviTovlng  the  garrison's  excessive  drluklng, 
called  drifting,  iirevailed so,  that  the  govemrjUre  lurlE- 
witli    ap[jolDted   a   few    brewers    In    every  street,  to 


"  Gin  we  bald  heal,  we  ii*^ed  na  dridder  mair : 
Ye  ken  we  wiuiia  be  set  do«'n  so  bare." 

Hoss:  Helenore,  p.  30. 


turiiish  each  family  suaringly  and  proportional)lely." 
^TuUle -•  Narrative  qf  the  Siege  of  Carlisle,  p.  16. 

*  drif -le  (le  as  el),  *  drlf-fle,  *  drlf-llng, 

s.     [A   variant  of  dribble  (q.v).]     Small,  fine, 
drizzling  raiu. 


drift,  'drlfte,  *dryfte,  s.  [Formed  from 
Mid.  Eng.  drife  =  drive,  by  addition  of  suff.  -l; 
cf.  draught  from  draw,  flight  from  fty,  &c.  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut-  drift  =  a  drove,  a  flock,  a 
current ;  Icel.  drift,  dript  =  a  snow-drift ;  Sw. 
drift  =  impul.se,  instinct ;  Ger.  trijt  =  a,  djova^ 
a  herd.  {Skeat.}] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

*  (1)  The  act  of  driving. 

"  Dryfte  or  dr>'wyii(ce  of  bestys.  J/irwdt*."— Prowift, 
Parv. 

*(2)  A  violent  motion. 

"The   dragouu   dreew    liim   awale  with  drift  of  hll 
winges."  Alisaunder  :  Frag  ,  998. 

*(3)  A  herd,  a  flock. 

"Boo  armentum,  adryfte." — Wright:  Vol.qf  Vocab., 
p.  279. 

(4)  The    course  or  direction  along   which 

anything  is  driven. 

(5)  A  heap  of  any  matter  driven  or  blown 
together  ;  as,  a  snovz-drift. 

"The  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway.* 
Longfellow  :  CourUhip  of  Miles  Standith,  UL 

*  (6)  A  storm. 

"  Thar  sal  fall  dun  fra  the  Uift, 
A  blodl  tain,  a  dreri  drift. 

Cursor  Mandi.  32,441. 

(7)  Anything  driven  or  blown  along  by  the 
wind. 

"  Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  opbome  they  flT, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  Involve  the  sky-' 

Pope :  Homer's  Odyssey,  viU.  127,  IM. 

(8)  Road-sand,  the  washings  of  roads. 

*  (9)  A  number  or  quantity  of  tilings  driven 
or  impelled  at  once  ;  a  shower,  a  storm. 

"  Our  thunder  from  the  soatb 
Shall  lain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town." 

Shaktsp.  :  King  John,  iL  1. 

*(10)  Anything  drifting  or  carried  along  at 
random. 

"  Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam. 
An  useless  drift." 

Dryden :  Annul  Mirabilit.  clvi. 

*(11)  A  course,  or  road. 

"  Do  it  then,  Faastus,  with  unfeigned  heart. 
Lest  greater  dangers  do  attend  tliy  drift" 

Marlowe  :  Doctor  Fauttua, 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(!)  A  force  impellent;  an  impulse,  an  im- 
pelling influence  or  power. 

"  A  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  pa--*sion.  will 
still  follow  the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpoaa." 
—South. 

(2)  The  tendency,  aim,  or  purpose  of  action 

"The  particular  drift  of  every  act,  proceeding  eter- 
nally from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  diacem."— Hunker. 

(3)  An  intended  purpose  or  line  of  actioa. 

"  Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  criiss  my  friend  in  bis  intended  dr^t." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  lU.  L 

(4)  An  intention  or  design. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  mv  letters  know  our  drift." 

Shtiketp.  ■  Romeo  i  Juliet,  ir.  1. 

(5)  Meaning  or  aim. 

"  We  know  your  drift."—Shaketp.  ;  Coriotanu$.  lil.& 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there : 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot« 
Syrian.     s9,  <»  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


drift-drill 
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(6)  Iriiiupt',  aim,  tendency. 

•'  Tlie  drift  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compfis- 
clou  tuwimls  tlie  rebels.'  —Additon. 

•(7)  A  kind  of  coarse  sleeve,  generally  made 
of  silk. 

*(8)  Delay,  procrajtination,  a  driving  or 
putting  off. 

"Trouble  uppon  trouble  ia  the  matter  and  expnise 
of  pntieui-e,  liiug  dtift  and  delay  of  thlu^t-s  liup<-il  tur 
iB  the  exercise  of  true,  patieuce. "  — flructf;  HU-ki-h 
Sermon*,  v.  6,  a. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  pueh,  shoot,  or  horizontal 
thrust  of  an  arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments. 

2.  Geol. :  A  loose  agp-egation  or  accumula- 
tion of  transported  matter,  consisting  uf  sand 
and  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded 
fhigments  of  rock,  some  of  large  size  having 
occasionaHy  one  or  more  of  tlieir  sides  flattened 
or  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.  The 
smoothed  surfaces  usually  cxhiliit  many 
scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one  set  often 
crossing  an  older  one.  The  drift  is  generally 
unstratitied,  in  which  case  it  is  calleil  in  Scot- 
land Till  (q.v.).  This  may  be  in  places  iO  or 
even  100  feet  thick.  As  a  rule,  the  sand,  gravel, 
pebbles,  and  boulders  have  been  derived  fVom 
rocks  existing  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but 
in  some  cases  tliere  are  blocks  which  have 
travelled  far,  and  are  of  quite  different 
material  from  any  to  be  fouud  where  they 
lie.    (Erratics,  Drift-period.] 

3.  Onhiance:  A  priming-iron  to  clean  the 
vent  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  from  burning 
particles  after  each  discharge. 

4.  Mach.  :  A  round  piece  of  steel,  made 
slightly  tapering,  and  used  for  enlarging  a 
hole  in  a  metallic  plate  by  being  driven 
through  it.  The  drift  may  have  a  cutting 
edge  merely  upon  its  advance  face,  or  it  may 
have  spirally  cut  grooves  which  give  the  sides 
of  the  drift  a  capacity  for  cutting. 

5.  Mining : 

(1)  A  passage  in  a  mine,  horizontal  or  nearly 
so,  forming  a  road  for  the  extraction  of  ore, 
or  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  water.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  being  driven  in. 
Driving  is  horizontal  work ;  sinking  and  rising 
refer  to  the  direction  of  work  either  in  shafts 
or  in  following  the  course  of  a  vein.  [Adit, 
Gallery.] 

(2)  The  course  or  direction  of  a  tunnel  or 
gallery. 

6.  Naiit. :  Tlie  direction  of  a  current ;  the 
leeway  of  a  ship. 

7.  Pyrotech. :  A  stick  used  in  charging 
rocket-cases. 

8.  Shipbidlding : 

(1)  Drifts  in  the  sheer  draft  are  where  the 
rails  are  cut  off  and  ended  with  a  scroll. 
Pieces  fitted  to  form  the  drifts  are  called 
drift- pieces. 

(2)  The  difference  in  size  between  a  treenail 
and  its  hole,  or  a  hoop  and  the  spar  on  which 
it  is  driven. 

(3)  Tlie  part  of  the  upper  strake  between 
the  coach  and  the  quarter-deck.   [Dript-rail.] 

IT  Drifi  of  the  forest: 

Old  Law :  An  exact  view  or  examination 
of  what  cattle  are  in  the  forest,  that  it  may 
be  known  whether  it  be  overcharged  or  not, 
and  whose  the  beasts  are,  and  whether  they 
are  commonable  beasts.    (Blount.) 

drift-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  triangular  frame  of  wood  or  other 
similar  contrivance,  having  just  sufficient 
buoyancy  to  float,  to  which  a  line  that  leads 
from  the  bows  of  the  ship  is  attached.  It 
keeps  the  vessel's  head  to  wind  when  dis- 
masted, or  when  it  is  impossible  to  carry  sail. 

[DRAO-ANrnOR] 

drift-bolt,  s.  A  rod  used  to  drive  out  a  bolt. 

drift-land,  5. 

Old  Imw  :  \  yearly  rent  paid  by  some 
cenaiits  for  the  privilege  or  right  of  driving 
cattle  through  a  manor. 

drift-net,  s.  A  fishing-net  about  120  ft. 
long  and  20  ft.  deep ;  corked  at  the  upper 
edge.  Several  of  these  may  be  cnunected 
lengthwise  and  attached  to  a  drift-rope. 
Meshes  2i  in.  and  upward,  according  to  the 
size  of  fish. 

drift-period,  s. 

Geol. :  Tlie  period  during  whiidi  the  drift 
described  under  Drift,  II.  2  was  deposited. 


Though  there  is  no  reason  wliy  it  should  not 
liave  recurred  time  after  time  during  bygone 
geological  ages,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  ulti- 
mately proved  conclusively  that  it  has  done 
so,  yet  the  term  "drift-period  "  as  a  measure 
of  duration  is  limited  to  the  time  commencing 
during  the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene,  and 
terminating  with  the  Post  Pliocene  or  Post 
Pleistocene,  during  which  drift  was  deposited 
in  the  latitudes  in  which  we  find  it  now.  That 
it  is  essentially  a  glacial  i)henonienon  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  while  becoming  more 
marked  in  its  character  on  this  side  the  equator 
the  further  north  one  goes,  it  dies  out  abont 
50°  N.  latitude  in  Europe  and  40°  in  North 
America.  Hence  it  is  often  called  Northern 
Drift.  A  corresponding  development  of  it, 
however,  exists  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
This  becomes  more  marked  as  one  approaches 
the  Southern  pole,  nntl  disappears  between  40° 
and  50°  S.  latitude.  WJure  it  exists  nearer  the 
equator  it  is  deposited  around  some  giant 
mountain,  the  scratches  and  striations  on  the 
bouldere  and  pebbles  radiating  from  the  moun- 
tain on  every  side. 

The  drift  is  now  universally  attributed,  as 
Agassiz  long  ago  suggested,  to  the  action  of 
ice,  the  only  controversy  remaining  being 
whether  land  ice  or  floating  icebergs  took  the 
chief  part  in  its  distribution.  Hence  it  is  often 
called,  as  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Glacial  Drift. 
In  the  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
given  in  his  Students'  Elements  of  Geology,  "  the 
Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  "  is  arranged 
as  the  oldest  deposit  of  the  Post  Pliocene  (q.v,). 
[Glacial  period.] 

drift-piece,  5. 

Shiphuild.:  One  of  the  upright  or  curved 
pieces  of  timber  that  connect  the  plauk-sheer 
with  the  gun-wale. 

drift-pin,  s.  A  hand  tool  of  metal  driven 
into  a  hole  to  shape  it ;  as  the  drift  whicli 
makes  the  square  socket  in  the  watch-key. 
Holes  in  castings  which  are  made  by  cores 
may  be  trued  and  trimmed  in  this  way  better, 
sometimes,  than  by  drill  or  file.  The  tool  is 
of  steel,  shaped  to  suit  the  work,  and  ground 
square  on  the  face.     [Drift.] 

drift-sail,  ».  A  sail  dra^ng  overboard 
to  diminish  leeway;  a  drag  or  drag-anchor 
(q.v.). 

drift-sand,  s. 

Ord.  Lang,  d;  Gaol. :  Sand  drifted  by  the  wind. 
Injcertain  circumstances  drift-sand  is  capable 
of  overwhelming  not  merely  fields  but  even 
whole  districts.  It  may  preserve  oi^anic 
remains  for  a  long  period  of  tune.    {Lyell,  &c.) 

[DUNE(I),  s.] 

drift- way,  s. 

1.  Mining:  A  passage  cut  under  the  earth 
from  shaft  to  shaft ;  a  drift. 

*2.  Old  Law:  A  road  or  common  way  for 
driving  cattle  in ;  a  packway. 

"  A  foot-way  and  horse-way,  called  actut  ab  agendo, 
and  this  vulgarly  13  called  a  packe  or  drift-wau,  and  la 
both  a  foot- way  and  horse-way." — Dalton:  Countrey 
Justice  (1620). 

drift-weed,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Seaweed  carried  by  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  to  a  shore. 

"It  pi-ecisely  resembled  the  high-water  mark  of 
drift-weed  011  a  sea-beach." — Darwin:  Voyage  round 
the  World  {\S.1Q),  ch.  x. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  The  cylindrical  portion  of  the  frond  of 
Laminaria  digitata.     {Britten  <t  Holland.) 

(2)  [Gulf-weed]. 

drift-wind,  s.  A  driving  wind  ;  a  wind 
which  drifts  things  into  heaps. 

■  ■  It  could 
No  more  be  hid  in  him,  than  Are  in  flax, 
Thau  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-tnndi  force  to  raging." 

Sh<ikesp.  i  Flet.  :  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  V.  5. 

drift-wood,    s.     Wood  di-ifted  on  to   a 
bank  by  a  river,  the  sea,  <feG. 
"  But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  firea  bad 
been  kindled. 
Built  of  the  dr\fl-wood  thrown  on  the  snjida." 

Lougfellour:  Evangeline,  i.  &. 

drift,  v.i.  &  t.     [Drift,  s.] 
A,  Intransitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Lit vr ally : 

(1)  To  be  driven  into  heaps  or  drifts;  to 
accumulate  in  drifts  or  heaps. 


(2)  To  float  or  be  carried  along  by  a  current 
of  water. 

*'  She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck." 

Longfellow :   Wrack  of  the  Bttptnt*. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  carried  along  by  circum- 
stances, undecided  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 

IL  Mining:  To  make  a  drift;  to  drive  a 
headway. 

B.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  drive,  carry,  or  urge  along, 

"Hriow.  no  larger  thau  bo  many  grains  of  wad. 
drifted  with  the  wind  in  clouds  from  every  plain."— 
£Ui»:   Voy. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  to  accumulate  in 
drifts. 

"  He  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps." 
Thcmuon:    ICififer,  2S3-4S. 

n.  Fig. :  To  delay,  to  put  off  ;  to  drive  off. 

"  I  see  here,  that  the  Lor^l,  suppose  hee  drifted  and 
del;iyed  the  effect  of  his  prayer,  4  grauuteth  nut  his 
desire  at  the  first,  ylt  he  heareth  him."— 5ruc« ."  Eivten 
Sertnont.  v.  7. 

•drift-age,  s.  [Eng.  drift;  -age.]  Drifting 
substances;  as  wool,  weeds,  &c.  (Used  also 
tig-) 

"Puhlic  opinion,  as  represented  by  the  Timet,  is 
mere  driffnge.  tossed  on  the  waves  of  citation."— 
Quarterly  lieview.  Oct.  1881,  p.  37a. 

driff -ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Drift,  v.] 

drift'-ing,  ^r.  jmr.,  a.,  &:  s.     [Drift,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  driving  into  heaps  or  drifts ; 
the  state  of  being  driven  into  heaps. 

2.  The  state  of  being  carried  along  by  a 
current  of  water. 

*dright-en,  s.    [Drihtin.] 

*  drig-ie,  *  dredg  ie»  *  dirg-ie,  •  dreg-y, 

s.     [Dirue.] 

1,  A  funeral  service. 

"  We  sail  begin  a  carefull  aoun, 
Aiie  Dregy  kynd.  devout  and  melk.* 
The  blesl  abuue  we  sail  beseik 
You  to  dely  vir  out  of  your  uoy. 
firv  thus  begiut.' 
fhinftar:  Evergreen,  IL  tt. 

2.  The  compotation  of  the  funeral  company 
after  the  interment. 

"  But  he  was  fira^  Lame  at  his  ain  ingle-slde. 
And  he  helped  to  drink  his  aln  dirgte." 

Berd'a  Collection.  11  30. 

•driht,  s.  [A.S.  dryht,  drikt ;  O.  S.  druht; 
Goth,  drauhts  ;  Icel.  drott.]    A  soldier. 

"He  uolde  bringen  on  drihte   huten  threo  hondred 
cuicliten."  Layamon.  it  212. 

*  drlllt-fare,  s.  [A.S.  dryht,  driht,  and  fiiru 
=  a  company.]    A  company,  a  following. 

"Ure  Lauerd  himself  com  .  .  .  with  swuch  dieam 
and  driiitffire,  as  drihtiu  deah  to  cumen." — Legend  9f 
St.  Katherine.  1,85a 

*  drlht-folke,  s.  [A.S.  dryht,  driht,  and/oijfc.] 
Company,  pt^ople,  attendants. 

"  He  weuJe  into  Cuningea-burh,  mid  his  drihtfoVce." 
Layamon,  it  370. 

*drllit-ful,  driht-fule.  a.  [a.S.  driM; 
'fill.]    Lordly. 

"ThedriA</'u^egoddApolIo  mi  lauerd.'"— St  Juliana, 
p.  13. 

*  drilit  -  in,  *  dright  -  in.  *  driht  -  en, 
^  dright.     *  drihte,     *  dryght  -  yn,     «. 

[A.S.  dryhtin,  drihtin;  O.  .S.  drohtin ;  O. 
Fries,  drochten;  O.  H.  Ger.  truhtin ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  trohtin ;  Icel.  drottin ;  Sw.  drott ;  Dan. 
drot.]    The  Lord. 

"  A  seint«  Marie  nomen  drihtenet  moder." 

Layarnon,  liL  88. 

*  driht-liche,  a.  [A.S.  dryhtlic.]  Noble, 
lordly,  renowned. 

*'  Whar  beo  ye,  mine  kempeu,  mine  dt^tliche  men?" 
Layamon,  L  3&& 

*  drlht-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  dnA(i7i;  -ness.} 
Majesty. 

■■  Swa  we  weren  adredde  of  his  drihtteue." 

Legend  qf  St.  Katherine,  1,345. 

dxiU  (1),  v.t,  &  i.     [Dut.  drillen  =  to  drill,  to 
bure.  to  drill  in  arms.    It  is  the  same  word 
as  thrill  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  bore  or  pierce  with  a  drill 

2.  To  perforate  or  pierce  in  any  way. 

"  Tell,  what  could  drill  and  perforate  the  poles. 
And  to  th'  attractive  i-ays  .idapr  their  holes  ? 

Blairkmore.   Cre<ition. 


b<^»  b^:  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  gell,  choms,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =:  C 
-dan.  -tian==  Shan,    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =:  bel,  del. 
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drill— drink 


3.  T*  form  or  make  a  hole  witll  a  drill  or 
otlier  iiistruinciit. 

••The  (iTill-tilato  U  only  a  piece  of  flnt  Iron,  flxed 
opoii  A  (Iftt  Ixiaitl.  whicU  Iron  hath  an  liulo  imiichi-d  .i 
lllUi-  way  Into  It.  to  Kt  tlin  hlunt  enj  ol  tho  iliank  ,.( 
the  drill  In,  when  you  UriU  a  hole."— jtfojon;  J/r- 
CA'jMtoif  Kxrrciint. 

'  i.  To  draw  or  alter  through  ;  to  drain. 
"  Some  Biigca  aay  that,  vvlieri-  tlii-  muneroiu  wave 
Fur  L-vcr  huihei  tin-  rivtouuding  Mhoie, 
DritlM  tlironah  the  wunl)-  str.vtmii  every  way. 
The  waters  with  the  wiiiily  .Unituru  riee. 

Thonttott:  Autiitun,  .42-45. 

*  5.  To  draw  from  step  to  step  ;  to  entice, 
to  draw  on. 

"  When  hy  BUeh  inainuationa  they  have  once  got 
within  him.  and  ape  able  to  ilrill  him  on  from  one 
iewdheaa  to  aiiutUer.  hy  the  same  arts  they  corrui.t 
and  squee>:e  him. '— 6'o((f/i. 

*  6.  To  doto,v,  to  put  off. 

"  She  driUM  him  on  to  flve-and-flfty.  and  Bhe  will 
dn>i»  him  in  his  old  age  "—Addison. 

*  7.  To  exhaust  or  waste  slowly  ;  to  fritter 
away. 

"  Thhi  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  lumrner. " 
—Stoi/l. 

8.  To  BOW,  as  seeds,  in  rows,  drills,  or 
channels.  (In  this  sense  Skeat  believes  the 
word  to  be  of  distinct  ori<*in,  being  the  sniiio 
as  trill,  itself  a  corruption  of  trickU,  n.v.) 

[TRILL.]  '      ' 

"  Can  any  of  your  correspondenta  tell  me  the  best 

way  of  drif/tHi;gor»e  »ocd  for  a  covert"-  AcW.  Jan  -JS, 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

10.  To  train  to  anything  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  and  practice. 

n.  Mil.,  Naval,  <Cc. ;  To  train  to  tlie  use  of 
arms  ;  to  practise  in  drill  or  military  exor- 
cises. 

"He  set  himself  assiduously  to  drlU   those  new 
levies."— J/acu(i/«.Y  -■  Jlitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 
B.  Intransitit'e : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  trickle,  to  flow  gently. 

■  ■  Watered  with  cool  rivulets  that  drilU-d 
Along  the  bortlera."         Sandys:  Eccti-ttnstes,  p.  2. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

11.  Milll.,  Naval,  rtc. :  To  go  through  a 
course  of  drill ;  to  practise  military  exercises. 

"  I  flred  it :  and  gave  Mm  three  sweati. 
In  the  artillery-yard,  three  dritjtntj  daya" 

/teaum.  *  FUt.  :  Martial  Maid,  ili-  2. 

drill,  ."!.    (Drill,  v.] 

I.  Orilinanj  Langimge : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

•■The  way  of  tempering  steel  to  mal<e  gravers,  driiu 
and  uieehanical  instruments,  we  have  taucht  arti- 
ficers-'—floj/Ze, 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  4. 

♦4.  A  small  trickling  brook  orstream;  a  rill. 

"  Springs  throngh  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their 

drUls."  iiawiys 

*  5.  An  ape,  a  baboon,  Cymcephalua  leiico- 
plueus,  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

.  "J^T  comptrollers  of  vulgar  opinion  have  pretended 

Ui  and  out  such  similitude  of  3hai>e  in  some  kind  of 

"  *    --'       ^         they  call  dri/^.  that  leaves 

rcmpls:  Popular   Disco'i- 


pr.actice    in  any 


txiboona,  at  least  such  

little  difterence."— 5tr   w. 
rents  (sub  iuit.). 

6.   Constant  exercise 

art,  pursuit,  or  business. 

*  7.  A  little  draught  or  drink. 

"  Oryttf.  or  iytylle  dr&fte  of  dryuke.    HaustiUits  "— 
Prcmiit.  Pan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  metallic  tool  for  boring  a  hole 
in  met,il  or  hard  material  sucb  as  stone  Its 
form  varies  with  the  material  in  which  it 
works.  The  action  in  metal  is  usually  rotative, 
and  the  tool  has  two  or  more  cutting  edges' 
In  stone  drills  the  action  is  rotative  or  recip- 
rocating ;  in  the  latter  case  the  tool  is  alter- 
nately lifted  and  dropped.  [Rock-drill.)  To 
dinll  a  hole  the  Japanese  have  a  short  awl  in- 
serted in  a  i-ound  piece  of  stick  eight  or  nine 
inches  long.  They  take  the  wood  between 
their  toes,  squat  on  the  ground,  and  make  the 
hole  by  rubbing  the  handle  of  the  awl  between 
their  hands. 

2.  .^ifric. :  A  machine  for  sowing  grain  in 

rows.      [GRil.V-DRILL.] 

3.  Foin'c;  A  heavy  cotton  twilled  goods, 
used  especially  for  lining ;  drilling. 

4.  Mint.,  Naval,  £c. :  The  act  or  process  of 
training  soldiers  or  sailors  to  military  or  naval 
warfare;  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  execu- 
tion of  evolutions,  &c. 

drlll-'barrow,  s.  A  seeding-machine, 
dnven  by  manual  power  in  the  manner  of  a 
wheell>arrow  ;  a  h.ind-driven  grain-drill 


drlll-bow,  s.  The  bow  whereby  the  drill 
i,s  ri!cil)rccally  rotated.     [BOW-UKILL.J 

■■When  a  hde  hi  drlUed  in  a  piece  of  metal,  they 
hold  tile  UHll-t/ow  in  their  right  hand  ;  but.  wheu  tliey 
turn  sniail  work,  they  hold  the  driU-bote  in  tlio  left 
lumd.  —.ttoxon. 

drill-box,  s. 

Agric. :  A  small  box  holding  the  seeds  to 
be  siiwii  in  drills. 

drlll-clinok.  s.  A  chuck  in  a  lathe  or 
drilliiig-macliine  for  holding  the  shank  of  the 
drill.     [CliiJcK.] 

drill-clamp,  «.  A  fastiming  device  for 
alliichiiig  a  drill-holder  or  stock  to  a  work- 
bencli. 

drill-extractor,  s.  A  tool  or  imple 
inent  lor  extracting  from  deep  borings  a 
broken  or  detached  drill  whicu  int^nleres 
with  further  boring.  [Artesian-well,  Well- 
BORi.so,  Grab.) 

drill-gauge,  s.  A  tool  for  determining 
the  angle  of  the  basil  or  edge  of  a  drill. 

drill-grinding,  a.  (.see  compound.) 
Vriil-griiiding  mnchine:  An  emery-wheel 
and  a  clamp  consisting  of  a  stationary  |»nt 
and  a  movable  part  by  which  the  drill  is  held 
near  the  point,  while  the  shank  is  suppoited 
by  the  rod  and  extensible  socket.  The 
machine  is  arranged  to  grind  twist  and  tly 
drills,  making  cutting  edges  of  uniform  angle 
and  length,  thus  iusiu-ingequalityof  cut  upon 
both  sides.     (Knight.) 

drill -harrow,  s.  A  harrow  the  teeth  of 
wliicli  arc  a<l.aiitcd  to  traverse  in  the  balks 
between  the  rows  of  plants  in  drills. 

drill-holder,  s.    A   stock  for  holding  a 

drill.    (Chuck. 1 

drlU-hnsbandry,  s. 

Agric  :  The  sy.st*;m  of  sowing  seeds  in 
drills. 

drill-Jar,  s.  A  form  of  stone  or  well- 
boniig  t<.".  in  which  the  tool-holder  is  lifted 
and  dropped  successively.  The  drill-rod  is 
raised  sutHcicntly  between  each  ini]iulse  to 
loosen  the  tool  from  its  imnressiou  in  the 
stone,  and  is  then  dropped  t  give  a  blow  to 
the  tool.  The  tool-shank  screws  into  the 
socket  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece. 

drill-pin,  s. 

Lncksmith. :  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters 
the  hollow  stem  of  a  key.    (Knight.) 

drill-plate,  s.  A  breast-plate  for  a  hand- 
drill. 

drill-plough,  >. 

grain  in  tlrills. 

drill-press,  s. 

1.  A.  drilling-machine  in  which  a  screw  is 
made  to  feed  the  drill  to  its  work.  It  has 
feet  for  bench-work,  and  a  sling-chain  and 
adjustable  sockets  when  used  for  tapping 
pipes. 


A  plough  for  sowing 


2.  A  drilling  machine  of  large  size.    [Dbill- 

ING-MACHINK,  BoRING-ltACHlNE.] 

drill-rod,  s.  The  long  rod,  made  of  sec- 
tions coupled  together,  which  reaches  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  carries  the  well- 
boring  tool  on  its  lower  end. 

Drill-rod  gj-ab :  X  clutehing-tool  lowered 
into  a  hole  to  engage  with  and  fonn  a  me.iiis 
of  withdrawing  a  drill-rod  whose  upper  por- 
tion has  been  broken  otT  or  become  detached. 

drill-splndle,  s.  The  axis  in  which  a 
drilUng-tool  is  stocked  and  on  which  it  rotates 
in  a  drilling-machine  or  lathe.    (Knight.) 

drill-Stock,  s.  A  handle  or  holder  for  a 
drill,  in  which  it  is  socketed,  and  by  which  it 
is  worked. 

drill-tongs,  s.  A  tool  in  which  one  iaw 
forms  a  bearing  below  the  object,  and  the 
other  carries  the  tool  and  rotative  ap|.ar,»tus. 
Tlie  pressure  is  obtained  by  pressing  the 
handles  together,  and  an  ad.|iistable  rest 
allows  the  purchase  to  accommodate  itself  to 
oblique  surfaces.    (Knight.) 

drilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drill,  v.] 
drill'-ing,  )ir.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drill,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C,  -is  tiuhstantivt: 
1.  Ordiiuiry  Laii^tuxge  ; 

1.  The  act  of  boring  or  perforating  with  a 
drill. 

2.  Constant  and  continued  exercise  lu  aay 
art,  pursuit,  or  business. 

3.  A  scolding,  admonition,  or  reproof. 
n.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  .<43ric. :   The  act  or  system  of  sowing 
seeds  with  drills. 

2.  fabric:  The  same  as  Drill,  a.  II.  3. 

_  3.  Mint.,  Naval,  6x. :  The  teaching  or  pzaC' 
tice  of  military  or  naval  exercises,  movements 
&0. ;  drill. 


"StlU  recruits  came  iu  by  hundreds. 
doling  went  on  all  day.'— MacauUiu . 
eh.  V. 


Arming  and 
Uilt.   Eng., 


drilling -Jig,  «.  A  portable  drilling- 
machine  which  maybe  dogged  to  the  work, 
or  so  handled  as  to  be  readily  presented  to  it 
and  worked  by  baud. 

drilling-lathe,   s.     A   drilling-machine 

on  horizontal  ways  or  shears,  thus  resem- 
bling a  lathe.    (Drilling-machine.) 

drilllng-inachlne,  s.  a  machine  carry- 
ing  a  rotating  tool  and  a  means  for  chucking 
the  (itiject  to  be  bored.  These  machines  difler 
greatly  in  size  and  appearance,  in  the  mode  of 
presenting  the  tool,  presenting  and  chucking 
the  work.  The  larger  niaehiues  are  frequently 
known  as  Boring-machines  (q.v.). 


dri'-lj?,  udv. 


[Dryly.] 
[Gr.   5pi|xi>s  (drimus)  i 


sharp, 


drim'-jrs, 

acid.) 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Magnoliacea;.  They  are  distinguished 
by  their  bitter,  tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities. 
Brimi/a  Winterl,  or  aramatica,  brought  by 
Captain  Winter  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1579,  yields  Winter's  bark,  which  has  been 
employed  medicinally  as  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant. It  somewhat  resembles  Canella  bark. 
The  bark  of  D.  gniiiatensis  is  uscil  in  Brazil 
against  the  colic.  It  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and 
stimulant.  That  of  £).  axillaris,  a  native  of 
New  Zealand,  has  similar  qualities. 

'dring,  v.i.    (Flem.  dringen  =  to  draw.] 

1.  To  drag  with  difBcnlty. 

"His  hors.  his  meir.  he  moue  len  to  the  laird. 
To  drinff  and  draw,  in  court  ajid  cariega  ' 
Ueifytone:  BannalyiK  Potmt,  p.  120.  St.  9Ilk 

2.  To  be  slow  or  dilittory  ;  to  lose  time. 

3.  To  make  a  noise,  such  as  that  of  a  kettle 
before  it  boils. 

*  dring,  a.  &  5.    [Dbino,  r.] 

A.  As  adj.  ;  Slow,  dilatory. 

"  ni  wad  her  coimtry-lads  shall  no  be  drhtir 
In  acekmg  her"  Soss:  Eelenore,  p.  M. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  in  a  servile  state  ;  a  serf,  a  slave. 

"  .\ne  nobiil  kiup  imperiell. 
Quhiik  is  not  ordaiixt  for  drin^iA' 

Lgndesay.  in  Pini:«rton,  It  79. 

2.  A  miser,  a  niggardly  person. 

"  Quha  tliids  ane  drin^  owdir  aold  or  ylnff. 
Oar  hoy  him  rut  and  hound." 

Gannatyne:  Poems,  p.  183.  sL  3. 

drink,  *  drinke,  *  drink-en,  *  drynk-yn, 

v.i.  il  t.  [A.S.  drincan;  cogn.  witll  Dut. 
drinken  ;  Goth,  drigkan ;  Gei-.  trlnken  ;  Icel. 
drelcka  ;  Sw.  dricka;  Dan.  drikke;  M.  H.  Ger. 
trivken  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  (rinjfcan.) 

A*  Intransitive : 

L  Absolutely: 

1.  To  swallow  or  imbibe  liquor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quenching  thirst. 

"  The  man  that  may  wel  eten  and  drinken," 

Harelok.  800. 

2.  Followed  by  of.  when  the  consumption  of 
a  portion  only  is  implied. 


3.  To  consume  liquors  at  a  feast ;  to  be 
entertained  with  liquors. 

4.  To  tiike  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess; 
to  be  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors. 

n.  Fig. :  To  receive  a  share  or  part ;  to 
share  in. 

"His  eyes  shall  see  his  destraction.  and  he  ^All 
dTink  of  the  wiath  of  the  Almighty."— ./oft  xxL  3a. 
B.  Transitive  : 
I.  Litcralhi: 
1.  To  imbibe  or  swallow ;  applied  to  liquids. 

"  -\nd  they  made  him  drinl:  water."—!  &im.  XXX.  II. 


''T'lt  '"^r^'^^t'  '^'•^*-  «?»■  ^^»'^'='-=   '«•  ^et.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cilb.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule.  ItiU;  try.  Syria.:    ».  o>=%:  ey  =  a.     in  =  1^ 


drink— anpping 
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n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbibe,  tu  absorb,  to  suck  iu. 

"Ttio  oarth  wlilcb  UrinkeCh  in  the  ralu  limt  coineth 
oft  upou  it,"~l/«li.  vL  7. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  in  by  any  inlet,  as  by 
one  of  the  senses.     [To  drink  in.] 

"  My  earn  huve  tiot  yet  drunk  a  huiiilied  woril.i 
0(  that  toiiguea  uttenmce,  yet  I  kuow  thi:'  sound," 
.'iliukt-sp. :  Itoineo  Jt  Juiiet,  ii.  2. 

3.  Itefiex. :  To  make  oneself  drunk  by  drink- 
ing. 

"Beuhadail  was  drinking  himBoIf  drunk  Id  the 
pavilimia,"— 1  UhiffH  \x.  hi. 

*  i.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour,  to  consume. 

"  I  drink  the  air  before  ine." 

Shukes/i  :  Tempett.  t.  1. 

*5.  To  inhale  the  fumes  or  smoke  of;  to 
smoke. 

"  He  drooped,  we  went ;  till  one  (which  did  excel 
The  Iiidiuua  lu  drinkinff  hia  tobacco  well) 
Met  U3."  Oontu:  Satirei.  L  87. 

*6.  To  suffer  for.    (Cotgrave.) 

H  (1)  To  drink  all  mt :  To  carouse  (q.v.) 

(2)  To  drink  down : 

(a)  To  destroy  or  take  away  the  thought  or 
memory  of  by  drinking:. 

"Come,  we  have  n  hot  vealson  pasty  to  dioner; 
come.  genUemeu.  I  hope  we  Bliall  drink  down  all  im- 
kinduess."— -sAatcip. .-  Alcrri/  iVufS,  I.  1. 

(b)  To  beat  another  in  drinking. 

(3)  To  drink  hi: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  absorb  readily. 

*'  Thet)ody  being  reduced  uearerunto  the  earth,  and 
emptied,  becoiueth  more  porous,  aud  greedily  drinketh 
in  water." — Browner   Vulgar  Erronra. 

(6)  Fig.:  To  receive  or  take  in  greedily,  as 
with  tlie  senses :  as,  To  drink  in  a  person's 
words. 

"  And  with  fixed  eyes  drink  in  immortal  rays." 

Cowley  :  Davideis,  bk.  1, 

(4)  To  drink  off:  To  swallow  at  a  single 
draught. 

"  One  man  gives  another  a  cup  of  imison,  a  thing  as 
terrible  .is  de;itb  ;  liut  at  the  same  tiuio  he  tulla  fiira 
th-it  it  is  a  ciu'diftl,  and  so  be  drink*  it  c#.  aud  dies  "— 
SoutlK 

(5)  To  drink  to  or  vnto  : 
(a)  To  salute  in  drinking. 

"  And  thereupon  1  drink  unto  your  grace.** 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  /('.,  Iv.  2. 

(6)  To  drink  the  health  of. 

"  Give  me  some  wine  ;  fill  full : 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. *• 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth.  IIL  4. 

(6)  To  drink  vp :  To  swallow  completely. 

"He  had  drank  up  a  cup  of  rourteeu  pints,  was 
going  to  take  anutlier."—v4r6i(?A?)or-  On  Coins. 

(T)  To  drink  deep :  To  take  a  long  or  deep 
draught  of ;  to  ilriiik  to  exi-ess. 

"  Well  teach  you  to  drink  dee/i  ere  you  depart." 

Shakesp:  Hamlet,  L  2. 

(8)  To  drink  tlm  health  of  a  person  :  To  wish 
well  to  him  in  the  act  of  drinking  ;  to  pledge. 

drmk,  *  drinc,  *  drinch,  "  drinnch, 
*drinke.  "  drynk,  *dryiike,  s.  [A.S. 
drinc,  drinca;  O.  S.  drank;  M.  H.  Ger.  tranc, 
truvc  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  trank,  tnink  ;  Irel.  drekka  ■ 
Goth,  draggk,  dragk;  Sw.  drick,  dryck ;  Dan. 
drik.] 

1.  Liquor  to  he  drunk  or  swallowed  for  the 
quenching  of  thirst,  medicinal  purposes,  &c.  ; 
opposed  to  Tnent  and  food, 

Tlier  ne  asolde  non  mete  ne  drynke 
Come  in  hys  woml>e." 

liobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  889, 

2.  A  draught,  a  potion. 

"We  will  give  you  rare  and  sleepy  driiAt."— 
Skakesp.  :    Winter's  Tii'e.  i.  1. 

3.  Strong  or  intoxicating  liquor ;  the  habit 
of  indulging  to  excess  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

■■  Disease,  assisted  by  strong  drink  and  by  nii-sery. 
did  its  work  fast,"— J/ac(iH/<()/ .-  ffigf.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

11(1)  In  drink:  Intoxicated,  drunk.  In 
this  sense  drink  .seems  to  mean  intoxicatii^n  ; 
far  gone  in  drink  is  a  favourite  locution  of  the 
police  or  police-court  reporters. 

"I  could  .  .  .  beat  him,  .  .  .  but  that  the  poor 
monster's  in  drink.  "—Hhakespeare. 

*  drink -hall,  inter}.  Literally,  drink- 
health  ;  the  word  used  in  pledging  a  person 
in  answer  to  wassail  (q.v,). 

drink-money,  s. 

1.  Money  g\vi-n  to  l)uy  liquor  for  drink. 
"Peg's  servanUs   were    always    asking  for    drtnJfc- 

mone;/.'  — Arbuthnnt. 

2,  Earnest  money. 

drink-ofiTerin^,  s.  Amongst  the  Jews, 
an  offering  of  wine.  Ac. ;  a  libation. 


"  drink-penny,  s.    The  same  as  Drink- 

MONKV  (4.  v.), 

•  drink-ailver,  s.  A  vail  given  to  ser- 
vants ;  fliiuk-niuiiey,  a  largess,  a  douceur. 

drink -a-ble,  a.  &l  s.    [Eng.  drink;  -able.] 

A.  vl.s-  adj. :  That  may  oi-  can  be  drunk  ;  fit 
or  siiitabh'  for  drinking  ;  potable. 

"There  v/na  neitber  wood  nor  stoue,  neither  firm 
earth  uur  drinkable  vMAr."—Macaulay :  Ui$t.  AVitf,, 
ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  liquor  that  may  be  drunk  ; 

drink. 

'•  My  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drinkahlet 
at  tlie  Ouildiiall,  as  lung  iis  was  decent."— 7*.  Hook : 
(iilbert  Gurney,  vol.  iii.,  cL.  ii. 

drink' -a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  drinkahU; 
■ntss]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drink- 
able ;  potableness. 

drink'-er,  *  drink-ere,  *  drynk-are, 
'  drynk-ere,  s.  [A.S.  drincere  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
trinkarl.] 

1.  Gen.:  One  who  drinks. 

"  Its  contents  the  drinker  drew  off  till  he  was  satin- 
fled."— Coo*."  Voyages,  voL  i.,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Spec. :  One  who  drinks  intoxicating 
liquors  to  excess  ;  a  tippler,  a  drunkard, 

*'  As  a  drinker  past  control. 
With  the  red  wine  on  his  soul." 

E.  Ar'iQld  :  Tlte  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 

drinker-moth,  s. 

Etitom. :  A  i>opular  name  for  OdonestU  pota- 
loria.  a  genus  of  large  moths  belonging  to  the 
family  iJombyeidte.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  palpi,  which  are  long,  forming  a  beak  in 
front.  It  is  of  a  dull  reddish  or  yellow  colour, 
and  is  very  common  in  Britain. 

drink -ihg,  *  drink -inge,  *drlnk-yng, 
drynk-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Drink,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Imbibing  or  swallowing  liquids. 

2.  Connected  with  the  drinking  of  strong 
liquors ;  revelling. 

"  My  uncle  walked  on.  singing  now  a  verse  of  a  love 
song,  .'lud  then  a  veree  of  a  drinking  oue." — Dickent  : 
Pickwick,  ch.  xlix, 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  imbibing  or 
swallowing  liquids  ;  especially  the  use  or  con- 
sumption of  strong  liquors. 

"  I  then  Considered  drinking  as  a  necessary  gualiH- 
cation  for  a  gentleman  aud  a  man  of  fashion." — Lord 
C/ieslarjield :  Letters. 

*  2.  A  festival  or  entertainment  with  liquors. 

"The  church- wardens  orquest-men,  aud  their  assis- 
tants, shaU  suffer  no  plays,  feaate,  banquets,  suppers, 
cburchales,  drinkings.  tenii>oral  courts,  ur  leets,  lay- 
]uiie3,  musters,  or  any  other  profane  U8.iee  to  be  kept 
in  the  church,  chapel,  or  churchyard."— CoHrti(u(<oJis 
atid  Canons  E<:clesiastical. 

drinking-bout,  s.    A  set-to  at  drinking  ; 

a  I'evel, 

drinking-fountain,  s.  An  erection  in 
some  public  place  where  water  is  provided  for 
drinking.  Modern  drinking  fountains  began 
to  be  erected  in  Liverpool,  in  1857.  The  first 
one  in  London  was  oi)ened  to  the  public  on 
Ajiril  12,  1S69.  There  are  now  several  hun- 
dreds iu  the  metropolis. 

drinking-horn,  s.  A  drinking- vessel 
made  of  horn. 

"  Witlaf,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  his  last  he  breathed. 
To  the  merry  monks  of  Ciovland 
His  drinking-horn  benue:ithed." 

Lonafellow:  King  H'ittafs  t>r inking  ffom. 

drinking -house,  s.  An  ale-house,  a 
public-liouse,  a  t;tvern. 

*  drinking  -  money,  s.  The  same  as 
Drink-monet  (q.v.). 

*  drin'-kle.  *  dren-kle,  *  dryn-kel-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [A  frequent,  from  drink  (q.v.).] 

1.  Tran.s. :  To  drown,  to  deluge,  to  sub- 
merge. 

"It  ran  doon  on  the  mouutayns,  and  dreitkled  the 
I'l'i'yii-"  Langtoft,  p.  310. 

2.  Intrans. ;  To  be  drowned  or  submerged. 
"  Alle  drenkled  thorgh  folie  and  faut  of  wisdom." 

Langtoft,  p.  241, 

^drink-less,  * drinke-les.  a.   [Eng.  drink; 
■less.]     IVjirived  of  or  witliout  drink. 

"  Ho  iioui;ht  forbiddeth  that  every  cretore 
Be  drin/il-ss  for  alw.iy. " 

Chaucer :  Troilut  A  Crvaalda,  U.  718. 

drip,  ''dryp-pyn,  v.i.  &  (.    [a.S.  dr^pan^ 
to  let  drop;  eogn.  with  O.  S.  driopan ;  Icel. 


drju}xi=^  to  drij);   ^^N.  drypa ;  Dan.  dryppe, 
Dm.  druijien :  O.  H.Ger.  triufun;  Ger,  triefen. 

(.S/.fu/.)]     [Droi'.J 

A*  Intransitive  ; 
L  To  fall  iu  drops. 

"Let  wnat  dript  be  his  aauce"— WoZton;  Anal*r 
pt  L.  ch.  xiiL 

2.  To  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  that 
drops  fall  from  it. 

'■The  land  from  the  southward  t>t  Chiloo  to  neai 
('oncepcion  (laL  37^),  Is  liiddeo  by  one  dense  forest 
dripping  with  moisture."— y)an«'n  .*  Vauage  Round 
the  iyorUHiaiO).  ch.  xi..  p.  246. 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  let  fall  in  drops. 

■'  Her  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain, 
Whicii  from  the  tiiatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.* 
Suri/L 

2.  To  drop  fat  in  roasting. 

"  [His]  offered  entrails  shall  his  crime  reiiroach. 
And  drip  their  fiitncss  from  the  iiazel  nroacb." 

Urydeji  :    Virgil ;  Georpic  ii.  510.  647. 

drip,  *  drtppe,  *  drsrppe,  s.    [A.S.  drypa.] 

I,  Ordinarij  Language : 

1.  The  falling  in  drops  ;  a  dripping. 

"On  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  onr." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold.  llL  M. 

2.  That  whicli  falls  in  drops  ;  drippings. 

"  Water  may  be  procured  for  necessarv  occasion! 
from  the  heavens,  by  [ireserving  the  drips  at  th« 
houses."— .tforfiJTier  /  Hiubandry. 

II.  Arch. :  The  projecting  edge  of  a  moulding 
or  corona,  channelled  beneath. 

If  Right  of  drip  : 

Law :  An  easement  in  virtue  of  which  a 
person  has  the  right  to  allow  the  drip  from 
his  premises  to  fall  on  to  the  lands  of 
anotlier. 

drip-joint,  s. 

Plumb. :  A  nir)de  of  uniting  two  sheets  of 
metal  in  rooting  wheie  the  joint  is  with  the 
current,  so  as  to  form  a  water-conductor. 

drip-pipe,  s.  A  small  copper  pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  waste  steam-pipe  inside,  to 
carry  off  the  condensed  steam  and  hot  water 
which  may  be  blown  into  the  trap  at  the 
top. 

drip-stick,  s. 

stone-saw. :  A  wooden  stick  which  forms  a 
spout  to  lead  water  slowly  from  a  barrel  to 
the  stone,  so  as  to  keep  the  kerf  wet. 

drip-Stone,  s. 

1.  A  corona  or  projecting  tablet  or  moulding 
over  the  heads  of  doorways,  windows,  arch- 


Dai  fstones. 

ways,  niches.  &c.  Called  also  a  Label, 
Weather-moulding,  Water-table,  and  Hood- 
moulding.  (Knight.)  The  term  Label  la 
usually  applied  to  a  straight  moiUding, 
[Label.] 
2.  A  porous  stone  for  filtering. 

dripped,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Deip,  v.] 

drip'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drip,  r.J 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  i^rticip.  adj. ;  (8ee 

the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
X.  Tlie  act  of  falling  in  drops ;  the  sound  of 

water  falling  in  drops. 

*'  How  calm— how  still  1  the  only  sound 
The  dripf/iiu;  of  the  oar  suapeuded  ! " 

Wordsworth  :  Heinembrauce  of  CotliUM. 

2.  The  melted  fat  which  drips  or  falls  from 
meat  while  roasting. 

*'  Shews  all  her  secrets  of  housekeeping  : 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping' 


l^a,  'a6^\  poat.  Jo^lr  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
-oiau,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  shun,     -clous,  -tlous,  -glous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  4i'  =  b?l.  d«L 
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dripple— driver 


dripping-pan.  s.    A  pan  fm-  n-i-oiviiiK 

the  iiK-ll)il  lal,  whu  li  dlipH  or  tails  fruiii  iiiuat 
while  roastiti;;. 

"  When  the  cook  turaa  her  Imvk,  throw  Bmoakiiig 
coals  Into  th«  dripping-pan." — Suri/C, 

dripping-vat,  s.  A  tank  beneath  a 
boilii-  or  han^'ing  frame,  to  eatdi  the  ovin-llow 
or  <Iriii,  as  that  which  receives  tlie  sohition  of 
imli^io  running  from  the  boiler  in  indigo- 
factories. 

•drip'-ple,  a.     [Etyin.  doubtful.]    Weak. 

•drit.  .s.    [Dirt.] 

*drite,    •drjrte,   v.i.      [A.S.  drltan;    Icel'. 

ilijlta  ;  Dut.  (hijtcn.]    To  ease  oneself. 

"To  drite:  Cacare,  €Sfcrcrc."~Catliol.  AnnUeutn, 

drive,  *dreve,  *drife,  *dryve  (pa.  t. 
*  drave,  *  drof,  '  drojf,  <lroi<e),  v.t.  &.  i.  [A.S. 
drifan ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  diijven ;  Goth,  dreiban  ; 
Icei.  drifa;  Sw.  drifva;  Dan.  drive;  O.  H. 
Ger.  trijmn  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  triben;  Ger.  treibeti.] 

A*  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  TAtendly: 

(1)  To  impel,  urge,  or  push  forward  by  forcie. 

"  Back  to  the  sklea  with  Bhame  he  ahnll  1)6  Urie^'n." 
I'ope:  Homer's  lli<td,  viil.  l.x 

(2)  To  cause  to  enter  any  substance  by 
force  ;  to  knock  into  anything. 

"  The  iiniU  iu  bU  head  ami  fete  thnt  driuen  wer." 
Curtor  Mundi,  21,779. 

(3)  To  force  or  urge  f<trward  by  pressure. 

"  Shield  urged  on'flhiohl.  And  man  drove  mfin  along." 
I'ofjc'  Bamer  g  Iliad,  xvi, 'iiX. 

(4)  To  cause  to  move  forward  ;  to  urge  for- 
ward under  guidance. 

"Tliere  find  a  herd  of  helfpra.  wandering  o'er 
The  neighbouring  hill,  and  drire  theuiio  the  Bhore." 
Addiitrti :  /{itptf  of  Europa,  13.  H. 

(5)  To  blow  or  hurry  along  violently. 

"  He  gave  them  na  the  duat  to  his  eword,  and  as 
driveti  Hiuhble  to  his  hovf.'—laaioA  xli.  2. 

(6)  To  force  or  urge  in  different  directions, 
to  scatter. 

"  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and 
ttrofe  asunder  the  zmtioua."— ffnbnkktik  iii.  6. 

(7)  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place :  fol- 
lowed hy  from  or  out. 

"  Drii'en  from  his  native  land  to  foreign  grounds, 
He  with  agenevous  rage  reeent^  his  wounds." 

Dryden :  VirgU ;  Qeorfflc  iii.  849.  860. 

*  (8)  To  chase,  to  hunt. 

"  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way."  Chevy  Chate. 

*  (9)  To  clear  any  place  by  forcing  away  what 
Is  in  it. 

"  We  come  not  with  design  of  wasteful  prey. 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away." 

Dryden  :   VirgU  ;  .Eneid  i.  744,  745. 

(10)  To  impel  or  urge  forward  a  horse  or 
beast  of  burden  :  hence,  to  guide  and  manage 
the  course  of  a  carriage  or  other  vehicle  drawn 
by  it. 

(11)  To  convey  a  person  on  a  carriage  or 
other  vehicle. 

(12)  To  manage  or  regulate  an  engine. 

*  (13)  To  put  off,  to  delay. 

"  I  pray  do  not  drive  all  till  last  AxY."—ffotice  by 
Ticar  of  HampithwaUe  (16SSI,  in  Antiquary,  Nov., 
1882,  p.  191. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  The  Romans  did  not  think  that  tyranny  was 
thoronchly  extinguished,  till  they  had  driven  one  of 
their  consuls  to  depart  the  city. "— i7ooter. 

(2)  To  force  in  any  direction, 

"For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  in  him  sometime 
be  driven  awry." — AscluiTn :  Schoolmaster. 

(3)  To  distress,  to  straiten ;  to  push  into 
or  place  in  a  position  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

"  Thii  kind  of  speech  is  iu  the  manner  of  desperate 
men  far  arlvenJ"— Spenser  :  State  of  Ireland. 

(4)  Tn  urge  or  impel  by  violence,  as  opposed 
to  kindness. 


Dryden :  Character  of  a  Good  Parson,  3o.  31. 

(5)  To  impel  or  urge  by  passion. 

"  Lord  Cottingtoii  knew  too  well  how  to  lead  him 
into  a  niistike.  -iiid  then  drive  him  into  choler.*'— 
Clarendon:  Civil  War. 

*  (6)  To  press  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  pursue  or 
follow  out  to  the  end. 

"Theexi>erimentof  wnod  that  shineth  in  the  dark, 
we  have  diligently  drivni  and  ji"'!*"^*'-" — fiaron : 
natural  Jlislory. 

(7)  To  negotiate,  To  manage  :  as,  To  drive  a 
bargain. 

"  Your  Fftslmond  a  Uwlesa  bargain  drov. 
The  parent  could  not  sell  the  dunghtcr's  love  " 

Itryirn  ;  ('i/m"M  X-  Ij'Uirjrni.i.  "iW,  2?'9. 


(8)  To  carry  on,  to  prosecute,  to  push. 

"  Ah  n.  farmer  cannot  husband  hla  ground  bo  well  if 
he  Hit  at  a  great  rent :  ao  the  merchant  cannot  drive 
his  tnule  BO  well.  If  he  alt  at  great  utiury."— /focon. 

•(9)  To  paas,  to  consume,  to  spend. 

"  And  thua  they  drive  forth  the  day," 

dower,  i.  19 

•  (10)  To  reduce  to  a  state  or  condition. 

"Godea  deore  tomi>l«  Utdriuen  al  t^  duste." 

at.  Juliana,  p.  41 

•(11)  To  purify  by  motion,  to  sift. 

"  My  thrice  driven  bed  of  down." 

S/uiketp.  :  Othello,  i.  9 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Cricicet :  To  hit  the  ball  forward  in  front 
of  mid-wicket, 

"  Getting  well  hold  of  a  ImlII,  ho  drove  It  out  of  the 
ground  for  Bi:i."— Standard,  Sept.  8,  1882. 

2.  Shoot.  :  To  force  game  from  a  covert  to- 
wards the  guns. 

3.  Min. :  To  cut  or  dig  horizontally  ;  to 
make  a  drift  in. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  be  iTni>elled  or  urged  forward  with 
violence  by  any  pliysi<ral  agent. 

■■  Nor  with  the  rising  storm  would  vainly  strive, 
But  left  the  helm,  and  let  the  veiutel  drier." 

Dryden  :   Virgil ;  Jineid  vil.  831.  832. 

(2)  To  rush  and  press  with  violence,  to  dash. 
"  Fierce  Boreas  drove  aguiiut  his  flying  aalU. 

And  rent  the  sheets." 

Drydatt :  Virgil;  .£neid  i.  147, 148. 

*  (3)  To  press,  to  crowd,  to  throng. 

"  The  bees  drive  out  u|)on  each  other's  baclu, 
T  Imlioes  their  hives  in  clusterH  " 

Dryden  :  Don  Sebattian,  U.  1 

•  (4)  To  hurry  along,  to  rush  violently. 

"  The  wolves  scampered  away,  however,  aa  hard  aa 
they  could  drirc." — L Ettrnnge. 

(5)  To  ride  or  travel  in  a  carriage  or  other 
vehicle. 

"O'er  the  necks 
Thon  drov'tt  ot  warring  angels  disarrayed" 

mUon  :  P.  /,.,  liL  395,  8M. 

(6)  To  understand,  or  be  skilled  in  the 
art  of  driving  :  as,  He  can  drive  well. 

*  (7)  To  take  the  property  of  another  for  rent 
due  ;  to  distrain. 

"  His  landlord,  who,  he  fears,  hath  sent. 
His  water-bailiff  thus  to  drive  for  rent" 

Cleaveland :  Poemt,  p.  19. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike  with  violence 
or  fury. 

*■  At  Anxur's  shield  he  drove,  and  at  the  blow 
Both  shield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go." 

Dryden:   Virijil :  ^±'neid  X.  761,  762. 

(2)  To  tend,  to  aim  ;  to  have  as  one's  end  or 
aim. 

"We  have  done  our  work,  and  are  come  within 
view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  driving  »t " — Addi- 
son :  On  the  War. 

II.  Technically' 

Cricket : 

1.  To  be  skilled  in  driving  a  ball. 

2.  To  drive  or  send  a  ball  a  long  distance  ; 
applied  to  the  bat :  as.  This  bat  drives  well. 

TT  (1)  To  drive  home:  To  drive  a  uail,  &c., 
into  wood,  quite  up  to  the  head. 

(2)  To  drive  in  : 

Mil. :  To  force  to  retreat  on  their  supports ; 
to  drive  back. 

"The  out-posts  of  the  Oameronians  were  speedily 
driven  in."—Macaiday.'  Hist.  Ei)(j.,  ch.  xiii. 

(3)  To  drive  off:  To  imt  off,  to  delay,  to 
postpone, 

(4)  To  drive  out : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  expel, 

(6)  Print. :  To  space  widely,  to  make  a  line 
of  copy  fill  out  the  line,  as  when  a  mass  of 
solid  matter  is  divided  into  several  takes, 
each  being  required  to  begin  and  end  a  line. 

(5)  To  drive  a  good  bargain:  To  make  agood 
bargain  for  oneself. 

(6)  To  drive  a  hard  bargain :  To  be  hard  or 
harsh  in  making  a  bargain. 

(7)  To  let  drive:  To  aim  a  blow,  to  strike 
at  furiously. 

"Fourroguesiubackram  let  drive  &t  me."— ShaJceap.  : 
1  Henry  IV..  ii.  4. 

drive,  s,    TDrive,  -u.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage  : 

1.  The  act  of  driving. 

2.  A  journey  or  airing  in  a  carriage  or 
vehicle. 

"We  had  a  dreary  <fHp«,  in  a  dusky  uight,  to  St. 
Andrew's,  where  we  ;irrived  late,"— floiweH ;  Tour  to 
the  Hebriiles. 


3.  The  distance  over  which  one  is  driven. 

4.  A  road  or  avenue  on  which  carriages  ara 
driven. 

5.  A  blow,  a  violent  stroke.    {SUing.) 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Cricket :  A  hit  which  drivea  the  ball 
forward  in  front  of  mid-wicket. 

"Healsouuwle  the  next  hit,  which  was  a  straight 
drive  otf  tbe  name  Iwwler  ifor  a  couple."— />af/y  T**!*- 
graph.  Aug.  11,  l6S2. 

2,  Forqin^ :   A  matrix  formed  by  a  steel 

punch,  die,  or  drift. 

drive-bolt,  s.  A  drift ;  a  l>olt  for  setting 
other  bolts  home,  or  depressing  the  heads 
below  the  general  surface. 

driv'-el,  *  drevel,  "  dryv-el,  '  driv-le, 

v.i.  k  t.  [A  modification  of  Mirl,  Eng.  dram- 
len,  a  frequent,  form  from  '  drahhen  =  to  dirty, 
from  Ir.  drab  =  a  spot,  a  stain.  Cf.  Platt- 
Deutsch  drabbelii  =  to  slaver.    (Slceat.)] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  slaver  ;  to  allow  the  sj'ittle  to  run  or 
flow  from  the  mouth,  as  a  child,  an  idiot,  or 
dotard. 


2.  To  be  weak  or  silly ;  to  act  as  an  idiot 

or  dotard. 

"So  dull  in  youth,  so  drivelling  tn  his  age." 

Byron .'  Englith  Bardt  A  Scotch  Reviewert. 

•  B.  Tran$. :  To  foul  or  cover  with  driveler 

slaver. 
"  Which  stirii  his  staring,  beaatly,  driueVd  beard." 
Drayton  ,   Mufg'  Elytitim.  ^'ymphaZ  10. 

driv'-el,  *  drevell,  *  driveU,  s.  [Deivel,©.) 
1.  Slaver ;  spittle  running  or  flowing  from 
the  mouth. 

"  And  cleared  the  driuell  from  his  beard." 

Warner  :  Albioni  England,  bk.  iv.,  c,  XX. 

•  2.  A  driveller ;  an  idiot,  a  dotard. 
"  Set  this  drivel  out  of  dore. 

That  iu  thy  tm-ines  such  tales  doth  poure." 

The  Lover  Detcril'efU  hit  whrde  State. 

*  3.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk,  such  as  that  of 
an  idiot. 

*  i.  A  servant,  a  drudge.    [Droil.] 

"  To  encourage  the  husband  to  use  his  wife  as  a  vile 
dreuel!  "—Cdat :  Corintlu.  ch.  xi. 

drivel-bib,  s.    a  slavering-bib. 

" HadTTeuf elsdrockh  also  a  father  and  mother; did 
he.  at  one  time,  wear  drivel-bibs,  and  live  on  spoou- 
meat  *  "—Carlyle  :  Sartor  Retartnt.  bk,  L,  ch.  xi 

driV-el-ler,  driv-el-er,  s.    [Eng.  drivel; 

-er.]  *A  slaverer,  an  idiot,  a  dotard,  a  fool. 
"  I  liAve  heard  the  arranteet  driveUert  cotnmeuAeA 
tor  their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judg. 
ineat."Sio^t. 

driv* -el-ling,  driv-el-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

s.     [Srivel,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  j45  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  aij. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantii'e : 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  slavering. 

"  Without  any  (fWtte^in^  or  sparging  in  any  put  of 
his  body." — Fox:  Martyrt.p  740. 

2.  Silly,  nonsensical  talk  or  actions ;  driveL 

driven,  (pro.  driv'n),  2>a.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
(Drive,  r,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pa.  par.  &  pa^ticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl»). 

C.  As  substantive : 

Mach. :  Any  part  of  a  machine  moved 
directly  by  the  driver;  also  called  Follower 
(q.v-). 

driven-well,  s.  A  well  formed  of  a  tube 
driven  into  the  ground  until  its  perforated  end 
re;iches  a  stratum  containing  water.  When 
the  tube  is  driven  to  the  desired  depth,  the 
outer  tube  is  elevated  sufficiently  to  expose 
the  slots  of  the  tube,  which  is  secured  to  the 
barbed  point.  When  the  proper  depth  has 
been  reached,  a  plunger  is  placed  in  the  tube, 
which  thus  forms  a  pump-stock  of  limited 
bore. 

Driven-well  pump  :  A  pump  of  proportions 
and  construction  adapted  to  occupy  a  tube 
which  has  been  driven  into  the  ground  till 
its  lower  end  has  reached  a  wat*rv  stratum. 
(Knight.) 

driv-er,  *  driv-ar,   *  dry-fer,  s.     [Bug. 

dj-iu(e);  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drives;  the  peP- 


f&te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we^  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go.  p$ti 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Si^an.    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ==^  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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SOU  or  tiling  whicli  applies  force  to  urge  or 
compel  any  person  or  thing  forward. 

"  A  drove  of  abeep,  or  un  herd  of  oxen,  umy  he 
maUHceU  hv  nay  uoiae  or  crj-  which  their  driver  uhnll 
accusioiii  ttieiu  to."-— South  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  ser,  a, 

2.  One  wlio  drives  a  carriage  or  other 
veliiele  or  an  engine. 

*  3.  One  who  aims  or*  strives  at  any  certain 
object. 

"  A  d»ngi'rriua  rfrtwr  iit  2sA\\,iou."—Mounlaju:  I)e- 
ttoute  E-iS'if/^- 

n.  Teduiiadly: 

1.  Blast. :  The  copper  bar  by  which  the 
tani]iing  is  driven  around  the  pricker  on  to 
the  charge  in  a  blast-hole  ;  a  taniiiiiig-irou. 

2.  Cooper. :  A  tool  used  by  coopers  in  driv- 
ing on  the  hoops  of  casks,  its  tooth  resting 
on  the  hoop. 

3.  Mach inery : 

(1)  The  wheel  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the 
power  is  communicated.  A  pair  of  diivers 
are  arranged  on  an  axle,  their  cranks  or  wrist- 
pins  being  at  au  an^^le  of  90',  so  that  one  is 
always  in  an  advantageous  position  for  duty, 
relatively  to  the  pi.ston.  Several  pairs  of 
drivers  are  coupled  together  by  connecting- 
rods  ;  a  driving-wheel. 

(2)  In  gearing,  the  main-wheel  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  to  a  train  of  wlieels.  A 
master- wheel. 

(3)  A  drift  for  enlarging  a  hole  or  giving  it 
an  angular  shape  not  attainable  by  a  drill. 
[Drift.] 

(4)  A  stamp  or  punch,  the  salient  tool  which 
acts  in  conjunction  with  the  bed,  bottom,  or 
bolster,  through  whose  aperture  the  excised 
piece  of  plate  is  driven. 

4.  Mill.  :  The  term  is  applied  to  that  which 
communicates  motion,  as  tlie  cross-bar  on  the 
spindle  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  runner  of  a  grindiug-mill,  A  peg,  catch, 
tappet. 

5.  Nant. :  A  four-cornered  fore-and-aft  sail, 
on  the  lower  mast  of  a  ship  ;  its  head  is  ex- 
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tended  by  a  gaff,  and  its  foot  by  a  boom  or 
sheet ;  a  spanker.  A  ring-tail  is  a  sail  added 
at  the  lee-leech  of  a  driver. 

6.  Shipbuild. :  The  foremost  spur  in  the 
bulge-ways,  the  heel  of  which  is  fayed  to  the 
fore-side  of  the  foremost  poppet,  and  the  sides 
placed  to  look  fore  and  aft  in  a  ship. 

7.  Turning :  A  bent  piece  of  iron  fixed  in 
the  centre-chuck,  and  protecting  so  as  to  meet 
the  carrier  or  dog  on  the  mandrel  to  which 
the  work  is  attached. 

8.  Weaving:  The  piece  of  wood  which  im- 
pels the  shuttle  through  the  shed  of  the 
loom. 

drlver-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Anomma  arcens,  a  species  of  ant, 
60  CiiUed  from  its  driving  before  it  almost  any 
animal  which  comes  in  its  way.  It  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa. 

drlver-booxn,  s. 

Naui.  :  Tlie  buum  to  which  the  driver  is 
hauled  out. 

driver-spanker,  s. 

Naiil. :  The  same  as  Driver,  II.  5. 

driv~ing,  pr.  liar.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drive,  t;.) 

A.  ^s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Impelling,  urging,  or  pressing  forward. 


2.  Driven  or  blown  along  ;  drifting. 

"  Scatt«r  o'er  the  adds  the  driving  aiiow." 

Pope:  Jlommr't  llUtd,  xix.  381. 

n.  Mach. :  Communicating  power  or  force  : 
as,  a  driving-shaft. 
C,  As  substantive  : 
L  Ordinary  Ixingiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  impelling,  urging,  or  pressing 
forward  with  force. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  guiding  a  carriage  or 
other  Vehicle  drawn  by  horses,  &c. ;  the  ait  of 
regulating  and  managing  an  engine. 

"The  Urivhia  is  like  the  driving  of  Jehu  the  aon  of 
Niiushi."— ■;  Kings  ix.  iio. 

*3.  Tendency,  aim,  drift. 

"  Did  you  inu-rk  the  dainty  driving  of  the  last 
poilit?"— /(rei*er  .-  Lingua,  ill    7. 

II.  Min.:  The  cutting  of  drifts  or  horizontal 
passages  througli  the  rocks,  kc. 

driving-axle,  s. 

Much.:  The  axle  of  a  driving-wheel;  the 
bearing  portion  rests  in  the  driving-box.  The 
weigtit  of  that  portion  of  the  engine  is  sup- 
ported by  a  driving-spring  upon  the  box. 

driving-bolt,  s.  A  wheelwright's  tool 
used  for  driving  in  nave-boxes. 

drivlng-box»  s.  The  journal-box  of  a 
driving-axle. 

driving-chisel,  s.    A  chisel  basiled  on 

eacli  i;icc. 

driving-gear.  s.  That  portion  of  a 
macliiue  wliich  is  especially  concerned  in  the 
motion  ;  as  the  parts  from  the  cylinder  to  the 
■wlieels,  inclusive,  of  a  locomotive  ;  the  ground- 
wlieel  to  the  cutter-bar  pitman,  inclusive,  of 
a  harvester  ;  the  hand-crank  and  gearing  of  a 
winch  or  crab,  &c. 

driving-notes,  s.pl. 

Mvslc :  kSyucuimted  notes :  notes  driven 
through  the  ensuing  accent  (Stain&r  & 
Barrett.') 

driving-point,  s. 

Math.  :  Tlie  point  at  which  power  is  com- 
municated by  tlie  driver. 

driving-rein,  s. 

Sndd.  :  A  rein  which  is  buckled  or  snapped 
to  the  bit-rings  and  passes  back  to  the  driver. 
Driving-veins  are  known  in  the  Western  States 
of  America  as  lines. 

driving-shaft,  $.  A  shaft  communi- 
cati  ng  mutiun  Iroiii  the  motor  to  the  machmery . 
Shafting  transmits  power,  but  the  driving- 
siiaft  is  more  immediate  to  the  power;  the 
motor. 

driving-springs,  s.pl.  The  springs  fixed 
upon  the  boxes  of  the  driving-axle  of  a  loco- 
motive-engine, to  srippurt  the  weight  and  to 
deaden  the  shocks  caused  by  irregularities  in 
the  rails. 

driving-wheel,  s 

1.  Stauii-eng.  :  One  of  the  large  wheels  of  a 
locomotive  to  which  the  connecting-rods  of 
the  engine  are  attached.  In  the  American 
practice  the  connecting-rod  is  usually  coupled 
to  a  wrist  on  the  driver.  This  may  be  coupUed 
by  outside  connecting-rods  to  other  wheels  of 
the  same  size,  so  as  to  make  drivers  of  the 
latter.  In  the  English  practice,  with  cylin- 
ders inside  the  frame,  the  connecting-rods  are 
coupled  to  cranks  on  the  axle  of  the  driving 
wheels. 

2.  Harvester:  The  wheel  which  rests  upon 
the  ground,  and  whose  tractional  adherence 
thereto,  as  tlie  frame  is  dragged  along  by  the 
team,  is  the  means  of  moving  the  gearing  and 
giving  motion  to  the  cutterand  reel.     (Knight.) 

driz'-zle,  *dris-sel,  *dris-el.  v.i.&t.  [A 
frequent,  form  Ironi  Mid.  Kng.  dreosen;  A.S. 
dreosun  =  to  fall ;  Prov.  Ger.  drieseln.] 

I.  IntruTis. :  To  fall,  as  rain,  in  small  fine 
drops  ;  to  rain  in  a  mist. 

"  The  neighbouring  mountains,  by  reason  of  their 
height,  are  more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling 
raiua  than  any  of  the  adjacent  parts."— .^tWiaon  .•  Itali/. 

II.  Transitive : 

1,  To  shed  or  let  fall  in  small,  fine  drops. 

"  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizi/c.  Jew." 

.Sfutke9p,  :  JioJJieo  it  Juliet,  ill.  &. 

2.  To  wet  with  fine  drops  or  spray. 

"  Drizzled  l>y  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  ^roan  of  rock  and  rojtx  of  stream. 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream." 

iScort  .■  Lady  of  the  Lake.  It.  5. 


driz  zle,  .s.    [Drizzlk,  v.]    Fine,  small  rain; 

niizzlii,  iiii.st. 

"Beaiil«,  wiiy  could  you  ji-jHot  drizzle  pray?" 

ty.jlv',[     p.  Pindar,  p.  160, 

driz'-zled  (zled  as  z^ld),  pa.  par.  or  a, 
[Dkizzli:,  v.\ 

driz'-zling,  *  dryse-Ung,  pr.  par.,  a.,  6i  9. 

tDlCIZZLK,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (8ee  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Falling  in  small,  fine  drops  ;  misty. 

2.  Wet,  rainy  ;  marked  by  drizzling  rain. 

"  Some  dull  drizzling  day."         Cowper  :  Hope,  371. 

3.  Wet  with  fine  drops  or  s|iray  ;  dripping. 

"  Black  di-iizlinff  crags,  that,  beaten  by  the  din, 
Vibrate."  Wordtwitrth :  Descriptive  Skveches. 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  A  drizzling  rain  ;  a  drizzle. 

■*  2.  Petty  droppings. 

"  The  dralfysh  dechuacyoos  of  my  lorde  Boner,  with 
such  other  dirty  dri/telingt  ot  Anlichrist."— Sale:  Vet 
a  Course,  Ac,  fol.  97,  b. 

driz'-zly,  a.      [Eng.  dri^l(e):  -y.]     Shedding 
flue,  small  rain,  snow,  &c.  ;  drizzling. 

"Where  nou^lit  but  putrid  streams  aud  noisome  fogs 
For  ever  hung  un  dritzly  Austers  bein-d.*' 

Th'inu'jii .    Ciiitle  of  Indoivnce,  U.  76. 

*  droch'  -  lin,     *  drogh  -  ling,    o.      [GaeU 
droich  =  a  dwaif,  and  dim.  siitf.  -tin,  -liitg.] 

1.  Puny,  of  small  stature,  feeble. 

2.  Wheezing  and  blowing. 

"That  droghling.  coghHiif;  baillie  body  they  caT 
Macwbupple.  '—-6cott:   Waverleu.  ch.  xlii. 

drdck,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  watercourse. 

*dr6r-land,  s.      [Mid.   Eng.  drof  =  drive, 
and  Ejig.  kind.] 

Feudal  Law  :  The  same  as  DaiFTLAND  (q.v.). 
drog  (1),  3.    [Dragge.]    a  confection. 
drog  (2).  drogue,  drougue,  s.     [Perhai)3 

from  drag.]  A  buoy,  or  square  piece  of  wood, 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  luiijioon  line  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  whale  when  running  or 
sounding. 

"  The  rtrat  mate  was  on  the  point  of  heaving  his  own 
line  overbu.'ird  with  a  drougiie  fastened  to  it." — King- 
ston :  iSoiuh  Sea  Wliater  (1S79|,  ch.  iiL.  p.  79. 

drog'-er,  drogh'-er,  s.      [Ft.  droguer  =  a 

boat  for  catching  and  drj'ing  herrings.     Dut. 

droog,  from  drogen,  droogen  =  to  dry.    {Littre, 

&c.)] 

Na7tt. :  A  West  India  cargo-boat,  employed 


in  coasting,    having   long,  light    masts    and 
lateen  sails. 

*  drog'e-Ster,  s,  [Eng.  drog  =  drug ;  suff.  -ster. J 
A  druggist. 


drog'-man,  drog'-o-man,  $.   [Dkagoman.J 
drogs,  s.p!.    [Drug.]    Drugs,  physic, medicine. 

"A'  the  doctors'  ar«3(.'    A.  JVilson:  Foemt,  p.  20L 

*  drog-uer-^,    s.      [Ft.  droguerit.]     Confec- 

tions, physic,  drugs. 

"  Nane  of  the  droguery  nor  the  roguery  o'  doctoi* 
fo'  me."— Sir  A.  Wylie.  jii.  285. 

droich,  s.    [Gael.]    A  dwarf,  a  pigmy. 
droich'-^,  a.    [Eng.  droich;  -y.]    Dwarfish. 

"  There  wnsZaccheua.  a  man  of  alowstature.thatll^ 
a  little  droichy  body." — Presb.  aloq.,  p.  129. 

*  droil,  s.  *droile,  *droyl,  [Droil,  v.] 

1,  A  drone,  a  sluggard,  a  mope. 


boil,  bo^:  p^t,  J<J^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.    ph  =  C 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dpL 
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2,  Labour,  drudgery,  toil. 

"  Wuiilii  yoii  wuuld  (ii*ak  to  hlin  though,  to  tftkeallltlo 
llure  jinliies,  tia  I  uu  uU  the  droiU,  the  dtirtwork." 
S>tirlC!/  :  Ucntlimian  0/  Venice,  L 

3.  A  sl;tvc,  a  survaut. 

"  With  flurie  lookca,  hee  shall  behold  these  denll's 
droiUi,  doolefuU  creatures."— ir.  Doyd:  Last  Dunell. 
n77. 
•droil,  v.i.    lDnt.rf*")/t7e;i  =  tomoi)eabout.]  To 
dimigt!.  lo  work  sliiygislily  ;iiid  slowly,  to  plod. 
"How  worldlliiL-s./ru//  (ur  truuhle  1    That  foud  breimt 
That  \»  poKHPtiMed 
or  earth  without  h  ciobs,  hat  earth  without  a  re«t. 
quartet :  Emblemt. 

dl'Sit,  s.    {Fr-l 

•I.  Ordinary  Lav gvage: 

1.  Right,  law,  justice,  equity,  privilege. 

2.  A  right,  a  due, 

"The  pHferiiigs  i.f  the  orchard  aud  garden  I  confls- 
cated  oa  droits."— Marrnat :  frank  Jfildmaj/,  ch.  L 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Comm.:  A  duty,  a  custom. 

-2.  Old  Uiw:  A  writ  of  right;  the  highest  of 
nil  real  writs. 

^  Droits  (if  the  Admiralty:  Certain  perqui- 
sites formerly  nttachoil  to  the  offltre  of  Lunl 
High  Adnihal  of  Kiigliind,  but  uow  paid  din-ct 
jnto  the  Exclieqiier  for  tlie  public  ben-lit 
Ships  seized  on  the  bieakiug  nut  of  lio.sl,ilitii-s 
are  droits  of  the  Adiniralty,  us  also  property 
capturt'il  from  pirates,  to  bu  restored,  if  private 
pmiicrty,  to  tlie  riglitful  owuei-s,  on  payment 
of  une-figlith  of  the  value  as  salvage. 

droit -U-ral,  a.  IFr.  droiture;  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
■«^.l     ■      ■ 

Lata:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a  right  to 
property,  as  distinguished  from  possession. 

dr6itZS9h'~ka,  s.  [Russ.  drozhki.]  A  Rus- 
sian tiavelling-carriage.    [Drosky.] 

droll,  a.  &  5.  [Fr.  drOle  =  a  boon  companion, 
a  jdeasant  wag;  drolcr  =  to  play  the  wag 
{I  otgrave) ;  from  Dut.  drollig  —  burlesque, 
odd,  from  Dan.  trold ;  Sw.  troll;  Icel.  trolls 
a  liobgoblin,  "a  famous  word  in  Scandinavian 
story,  whi'di  makes  continual  mention  of  the 
odd  pranks  jdayed  by  tlieni."    (6keat.y] 

A.  As  adj. :  Odd.  meny.  facetious,  ludi- 
crous, comical,  laughable,  queer,  ridiculous. 
(Aiti)lied  botli  to  jieraons  and  things). 

*  B.  As  s^iihHctntive  : 

1.  A  raerrj'  fellow,  a  jester,  a  buffoon ;  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  raise  mirth  and 
laiigliter  by  ludicrous  or  comical  pranks  or 
tricks. 

"  The  two  drolls  ai>prehendiiig  that  news,  were  as 
glad  as  if  they  had  been  iuvited  to  a  wedding."— 
Comical  SMory  of  Prancion  (1G5SJ. 

2.  A  puppet-show,  a  farce. 

"Togo  to  Smithfleld  toaeu  the  jock  puddings.  (in»7Z«. 
and  pick- pockets. ■'—/'t.o»-  Robin  (1736). 

*  droll-booth,  s.  A  travelling  theatre  •  a 
plai;e  of  exhibition  for  puppet-shows. 

"  A  throng  of  searchers  after  truth 
Were  crowding  ;it  the  siUeyH  mouth. 
Wherein  the  convi.-iuicle  stood. 
Like  Smttlilieia  dr:ll-ho,>th.  hiiilt  with  wood." 

Uudibras  Itcau'ivm,  pt  V.  (1706). 

*  droll-house,  s.     A  droll-booth. 

"Used  for  a  theatre  or  droU-houte,  or  for  idle  pup- 
pet-Bhows.'  —  Watts :  UoHnest  <tf  Times,  dis.  3. 

•droll,  V.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  drover  =  to  play  the 
w:ig.]    [Droll,  a.] 

A.  Intra)mtii'e  : 

1,  To  play  the  wag  or  buffoon ;  to  jest,  to 
joke. 

2.  To  trifle. 

"  He  wonld  scarce  droU  away  the  earn  he  offei-ed."— 
The  Slighted  J/aid,  p.  7. 

B.  Trans. :  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or 
drollery ;  to  cajole,  to  trick,  to  cheat. 

"Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses, 
may  yetbe  laughed  oTdroUed  into  tlinia."—'L' Estran-je. 

*dr6ir-er,  s.  [Eng.  droll;  -er.]  A  droll,  a 
jy-ster,  a  buHoon. 

"  Ue  is  uiakiQK  an  experiment  by  another  sort  of 
eneiniea.  and  aeta  the  Jipea  and  droUert  upon  it."— 
aianoill :  Sermons,  lu  193. 

droU'-er-y,  s.    [Fr.  drdleric] 

1.  Idit!  sportive  jokes,  buffoonery,  jesting, 
comicality,  fun,  humour. 

"Theyhaui;  betwoen  heaven  and  hell,  borrow  the 
ChriHtian's  faith,  and  the  atheist'&  drollery  upou  iL"— 
Quvemmenr  nf  tin-  T<mffu«. 

*  2.  A  puppet. 

•*  Our  women  the  best  linguists  !  they  are  parrots  ; 
On  this  side   the  Aljni  they're  nothing    but  mere 
drolleries." 

Beaum.  &  Flet,  r  WUdgoote  Chase  L  2 


*  3.  A  puppet-show. 

"  A  living  drollery."         Bhake^. :  Ttmpest.  111.3, 

*  4.  A  lively  or  comical  sketch,  drawing,  &c. 

"  And  for  thy  wallH  a  )»rctty  slight  dr»l/rrf/.  or  the 
story  o(  the  i'rudigal.'  —Hhukisp.  :  3  ilenry  H  .,  11. 1. 

"  droll'-io,  a.  (Eng.  droll ;  'ic.}  Pertaining 
to  a  di-oll  ur  i)uppet-show. 

•'Rome  other  hljjli  |>rlnce««  or  droUic  ttary."— Field- 
ing ■  JoiiaOtan  W  ild.  bk..  li.,  ch.  Ui. 

'  droll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dholl,  v.) 

A.  A:  B.  .4«  pr.  par.  £  parHcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  Drollery,  buffoonery,  jesting, 

'■  By  their  rude  droUiiiij  unii  hutloouirig  Ui  expiwe  lo 
CouU;m]it  all  that  which  the  wisest  and  lx-»t  Un.-n  in 
the  world  have  always  had  the  greatest  vuQcmtloii 
ttir."—Uallywell:  Mural  tiermoru,  p.  66. 

* droU'-ing-l^,  otiv.    [Eng.  drolling ;  -iy.]    In 

a  droll,  jesting,  or  comical  nmniicr  ;  drolly. 

"  And  yet  theu  there  are  very  few  are  «o  modish  as 

t>  wave  the  talk  of  r«iiglon.  or  to   talk  lightly  ikud 

drollinfjly  of  IX.'— Goodman  :  Winter  Eocnlng  fun/., 

pt.  I. 

*  droU'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  dro^i;  -dsh.]  Somewhat 
droll,  ludicrous,  or  comical ;  funny. 

"  Apt  tu  ehow  Iteetf  in  a  drollish  and  witty  kind  of 
peevishneBit."  —  Uteme :  Tristram  Shandy,  voL  ii., 
ch.  xil. 

*dr6U'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  droll;  -ist.}  A  buffoon, 
a  jester. 

"These  idle  drallists  have  an  utter  antipathy  to  all 
braver  and  more  geueroua  kiud»  of  kuowUidge." — 
Olanvill :  On  Drollery  i  Atheism,  i  3. 

drol'-lj^,  o^ir.  [Eng.  drnl(l);  -ly.]  In  a  droll, 
ludicrous,  or  comical  manner  ;  comiiially. 

drd-msB-or'-ius,  .t.  [Gr.  fipofiaicK  (droTnaios) 
=  swift,  and  opvi^  (amis)  =  a  bird.] 

Palceont. ;  A  genus  of  Struthionida;,  akin  to 
the  genus  Dromaius  CEeuu).  The  leiuains  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  met  with  in  the 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

dro-ma'i-iis,  s.  (Gr.  Spo^oTos  (dromaios)  = 
running  at  lull  speed,  swift] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Struthionidae.  Dro- 
vutius  Novce  HolUvndiee  ifl  the  Emu  of  New 
Holland.     [Emd.] 

drom-a-ther'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  5poju.os  (dromos) 
—  run'niiig,  and  ^qptor  (tMrioii)  =  a  wild 
beast.] 

Paltemit. :  A  small  marsupial  found  in  the 
American  Trias,  in  North  Carolina.  Eai-h 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  ten  small 
molars  in  a  continuous  series,  one  canine,  and 
three  conical  incisors,  the  latter  being  divided 
by  short  intervals.    (Owen.) 

* drom-e-dar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  dromedary; 
-an.]    The  rider  or  driver  of  a  dromedary. 

"  Some  dromedaries  are  to  take  part  in  the  caval. 
cade,  ridden  by  dromedarUnis  in  Egyptian  costume." 
— baUii  Telegraph,  Nov,  7,  1877. 

dr6m'-e-dar-;5r,*droin-e-dar-ie,s  [O.  Fr. 

diomediiire';  Fr,  dromadaire.  from  Low.  Lat. 
drotnedariiis,  droTnadarius,  from  Lat.  dronuis 
(gen.  dromadis)  =  a  dromedary  :  from  Gr. 
dpo/io?  (dramas),  gen.  6po/xaSos  (dromados)  = 
speedy,  fast,  running,  from  Bpufielv  (dramein) 
2  aor.  infin.  of  Tpe'x<»»  (treclw)  =■  to  run ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &  Ital.  dromedario.] 

Zool. :  Camelus  dromedarivs,  the  Arabian 
camel — the  Skip  of  the  Desert :  so  called  from 
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its  swiftness  in  travelling,  being  capable  of 
keeping  up  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a 
day  for  several  successive  days.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Bactrian "  camel  by  the 
single  hump  on  the  nnddle  of  its  back,  the 
Bactrian  camel  liaving  two.     The  name  of 


Droniedaiy  is  frequently  applied  to  all  one- 
humped  camels,  but  is  correctly  applicable 
only  to  the  swift  variety  of  tlie  ejMicicH  which 
Is  emidoyed  for  riding:  the  heavier-built,  one- 
humped  pack -camel  not  being  proi)erly  in- 
cluded under  the  deBtguation.  [Cahbl,  A. 
1.  1.] 

dromedary  -  battery,    a.       Ai-tillery 

tiTiiifiporLed  UU  the  backs  uf  dromedaries. 

dro'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr.  Spo/iios  ('lro7nos)=  running.] 
iCuoL :    The     Sponge-crabs,     a     genua     of 
Anoniurous  Decapods.    They  are  natives  of 
warm  seas. 

drom-i'-i-daa,  «.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  drfmMp)i 
Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idiH.] 

Zool.  :  A  fauiily  of  Anomurous  Crustaceans, 
of  wliich  Dromia  is  the  lyjie. 

*  drdm'  ond,  *  drom-ande,  *  drom-onn, 
*drom  ounde,  drowm  und.  drowm- 

OUnd,  a.  [U.  f  r.  dr-.niiuiU,  dTonuin ;  IceL 
dromundr,  from  Lat.  drovw,  from  Gr.  ipofuav 
(dro7non)  =  a  light  sailing  vessel,  from  &f>6fiov 
(drom(js)=&  rujiuing :  5pap,«if  (dramein),  2 
aor.  iutin.  of  Tpe'xw  (trechif)— to  run.]  Properly 
a  light,  swift-sailing  vessel,  but  used  for  a 
vessel  of  any  kind. 

"That  comeu  by  schip  other  dromount." 

Aliaaundgr,  M. 

drone,  "drane,  s.    [A.S.  drdn.  cogn.  with 
Dan.    drone;    Icel.   drjoni;    Sw.   drbnare—a, 
drone,  drona  =  to  drone  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  treno; 
Gr.  Opiova^  (thronax^.]    (D&oNE,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

"  Bight  as  drani'j  doth  nought 
Butdryuketh  up  the  huny," 

figrc*  Plowman's  Crede  (l'H&) 

2.  Figuratively  ; 

(1)  A  lazy,  idle  p3raon  who  lives  on  the  ixk- 
dustry  of  otliers  ;  a  sluggjird. 

•*  To  be  luxurious  dnmes,  that  only  rob 
The  busy  hive." 

Thomson:  Liberty.  Iv,  eS2,  858. 

(2)  A  droning,  monotonous  noise  or  sound  : 
as  of  a  bagpipe. 

"The  droTie  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe. "—.ShaAeip. : 
1  Ihnry  1 1'.,  L  2. 

(3)  The  humming  sound  made  by  a  bee. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  monotonous  bass  produced  from  thf 
largest  of  the  three  pipes  of  bagiiijies.  Aj» 
there  are  no  goveniing  holes  in  the  drone,  th« 
sound  it  gives  forth  serves  as  a  continuous 
b:iss  to  any  melody  ;  the  pipe  second  in  size 
ts  tuned  to"  give  out  the  tifth  above  the  drone  ; 
and  the  smaller  pipe,  called  the  chanter, 
has  ventages  by  which  the  melody  is  made, 
[Bagpipes.]    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

(2)  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower  pipes 
of  the  bagi)ipe,  which  each  emit  only  a  single 
tone  :  usuiiUy  two  octaves  of  the  key-note  D, 
and  the  liftli  A.  They  are  distinguished  from 
the  chanter,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodious  succession  of  notes.    (Grove.) 

(3)  The  chorus  or  burden  of  a  song, 

(4)  Tlie  term  has  been  transferred  to  con- 
tinuous bass  hi  a  composition,  usu;dly  of  a  pas- 
toral kind.    (Grove.)    Also  called  Drone-bass. 

2.  Entam.:  The  male  of  the  honey-bee,  jljns 
Tnellijica,  which  makes  no  honey,  its  sole  use 
beuig  to  fecundate  the  queeu-bee.     [Bke  (1).1 

drone-bass,  s.    [Dbone,  s.  II.  1  (4).] 

drone-bee,  s.    [Dbone,  s.,  II.  2.] 

drone -fly,  s. 

Eiitovi. :  A  dii'terous  fly,  Eristalis  tenax,  re 
sembling  the  drone-bee. 

drone-pipe,  s. 

1.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  [Drone,  s.  II. 
1  (1)]  :  any  instrument  which  emits  a  dxouing 
somid. 

"  Here  while  his  canting  drone-pijje  scanned 
The  inysticiii^ures  of  Tier  hand. 
He  tipples  paliutstrj-,  and  dlnea 
On  all  her  fortime-telliiig  hiiea."         Cleveland, 

2.  The  droning  of  any  insect. 

"  You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse— the  drone-pipe  ol  an  hnmlile-bee."* 

Cow  per :  Conpersat.on.  :iii',  330. 
drone,  v.i.  &  t.     [Sw.  drona  —  to  bellow,  to 
drone  ;  Dan.  (?rort«  =  to  rumble.]    [Dkone,  s.] 
L  Intransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  droning,  monotonous,  hum- 
ming noise  :  as  a  bagpipe. 


iKte,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  so,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  live  in  idleiicsB  on  the  industry  of 
others. 

"  Why  WAS  I  not  tlic  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  loujf  reaLive  Kiw  of  droniifj  kmga?" 

Dryden  :  Spanish  I'riar,  il.  2. 

S.  To  read  or  speak  in  a  droning,  monotonous 
manner ;  to  [irose. 

"  Txiru  out  their  droninrf  Senate." 

Olwuy  ;  Venice  Preserved,  li.  3, 

IL  Trans. :  To  read  or  repeat  in  a  droning. 

monutoiiuiis  tone, 

"  Aud  tliu  leader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  ilio  murmur  of  many  hees. 
The  legend  uf  good  Siiiiil,  Guthlac 
And  Saint  Basil's  Imiiiiliea." 
Loni^olluia;  King  WlUaf's  Drinking  Horn. 

dron'-gd,  5.  [A  native  South  African  word.] 
Ornith.  ;  The  name  given  by  the  Fraiico- 
Dutcli  natnrali.Ht  and  traveller  Le  Vaillant  to 
Dieiurus,  a  genus  of  thrusli-like,  percliing 
■birds,  belonging  to  the  family  Dicruiidse  (q.  v.). 
They  are  fouiufin  India  and  tlie  neighbouring 
ifiland.s.  and  South  Africa.  They  are  not  far 
rLMiioved  from  the  Fly-csteliers,  diftering  in 
having  only  ten  tail-feathers. 

drongo-shrikes.  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  birds  of  the  genus  Dicrurus  or 
the  family  Dicruridie,  the  latter  beiiigbysome 
ornithologists  reduced  to  Dicrurinse,  a  sub- 
tamily  of  Laniadie(SwaiHS(m),  orof  Aujiielidie. 
(Dallas.) 

dron'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drone,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  jiT.  par.  &  pariicip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  reading  or 

talking  in  a  droning,   monotonous    manner; 

prosiness,  monotonous  language. 

"  Ciint  and  (Ironing  supply  the  place  of  sense  ^ud 
reason  iu  the  language  of  men," — :Stei/t:  Tale  ofn  Tufj. 

'dron'-isb,  a.  [Eng.  dron(e) ;  -ish.]  Like  a 
dioiie  ;  idle,  sluggish,  lazy,  slow. 

*'  They  would  be  apt  to  wuxe  .  .  .  droniah  and  lazy." 
— Barrow  :  Sermona.  vol.  ii,  ser,  15. 

•  dxdn'-isll-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drom'sk;  -ly.]  In  a 
driiiiish,  lazy,  or  idle  manner;  idly,  sluggishly  ; 
like  a  drone. 

•dron'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  droni^h ;  "ness.) 
Tlie  qiinlity  or  state  of  being  ilronish  ;  laziness, 
idleness,  sluggishness. 

"  He  must  not  he  tame  neither,  nor  sink  into  an 
enervated  dulueas.  or  fl.-.ccid  ilronishncsg  of  gesture."— 
Essuu  on  the  Acti'tn/or  t/te  Pulpit  (1753).  p   65. 

•droh  -ke-lcwe  (ewas  u),  *  dronk-lewe, 

a.     IDrunkeli-;w.]     Drunk,   iutoxiia.ted,   ad- 
dicted to  excessive  drinking. 


•  dron-ke-lew-nesse  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Eng. 

*  dronkelew;  -nctis.]     Drunkenness,  drinking. 


*drdn'-ken,  a.    [Drunk.] 

*  droh'-ken-eese,  s.    [Drunkenness.] 

*  dronke'-sliip,  s.    [Drunkship.] 

*  dron  -kle,  i\t.  &  i.    [Drinkle.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"  In  a  water  stampe  he  was  dronk/i'd  fleand.* 

Liiugtqft.  p.  SSa. 

2.  Ivtrans. :  To  be  drowned  or  overwhelmed. 

"  The  i>roude  kyng  Phoraon  dronkeJd." 

LangCqfl,  p.  289. 
drdn'-^,  a.     [Eng.  dron{e)  ;  -y.] 

•  1.  Like  a  droue  ;  sluggish,  lazy,  idle. 
2.  Of  a  droning  charactyr  in  sound. 

dro6k,  v.t.    [Drouk.] 

dro6k-et,  a.    [Drouk it.] 

drool,  v.i.  [A  dialectal  variant  of  drivel 
(Q'V.).]  To  drivel,  to  slaver.  {PrDVindal  and 
American.) 

"  llis  mouth  divoling  with  texts," — T.  Parker:  Li/e, 
p.  15j. 

droop,  *^droup-eii,  *drowp-yii,  *drup- 

en,  x'.i.  &  t.     [Icel.  drufa  =  to  droop,   from 
the  same  root  as  drop  (q.v.).] 

A*  I niransitive  : 

•1.  To  hide,  to  crouch. 

"  In  this  dale  I  droupe  and  dare." 

AJinot  :  Poems,  p.  2. 

2.  To  hang,  to  bend,  or  sink  down. 

"  Iu<;lorioua  droops  the  laurel,  de.'wi  to  song. 
And  long  a  stranger  to  the  hero  s  brow." 

Thomson ;  Liberty/,  L  171,  172. 


3.  To  be  dispirited  or  dejected  ;  to  loue 
heart  or  (-ourage. 

"  *  Nay.  droop  not  yet  I '  the  warrior  said  : 
'Coiue,  let  lue  givi.'  thee  eikse  ;iiid  aid  '." 

.SftiCC  :  Lord  o/  t!u:  Hies,  V.  M. 

4.  To  fail  or  sink  :  as,  The  spirits  droop. 

5.  To  languish,  to  decline. 

"  I  droop,  with  atruggliog  spent, 
My  thuui,'ht8  are  on  my  Burrows  beut."     Sandys. 

6.  To  fail,  to  decline. 

"My  (ortunea  will  ever  after  droop." — Sttukusp.  : 
Taming  of  the  SJirew  {liidMCt.  it), 

*  7.  To  come  to  an  end  or  close. 

"Then  dity  drooped."     Tennyson:  Princess,  IL  446. 

S.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  sink  or  hang  down. 

"  A  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground." 
Shukesp. :  1  Uenry  17.,  ii.  5. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  droop  and 
to  Jlagt  see  Flag. 

droop -rumprt.  That  droops  at  the 
crupper. 

"The  siua"  droop-rwmfA't  hunter  cattle. 

Mitjlitaihlins  waur't  thee  fur  a  brattle." 

Burns  :  To  Ilia  A  aid  Mare  Maggie. 

drooped,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Droop.] 

*  dro6p'-er,  5.  [Eng.  droop ; -er.]  A  spiritless, 
dull  person. 

"  If  he  [the  historian]  he  pleasant,  he  is  noted  for  a 
lester ;  if  he  be  yrave.  he  is  reckoned  for  a  dnj-jpcr." — 
Bolinahed  :  Ireland ;  Stanihurst  Co  .bir  E.  Sidneie. 

droop'-ing,  *droup-ing,   *drowp-iiig, 

pr.  j-'ar.,  a.,  &  s.     [Druup.] 

A.  As  pr.  jiar. :  (See  tlie  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hanging  down. 

2.  Bot. :  Inclining  a  little  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  the  apex  is  directed  towards 
the  horizon. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  The  act  of  hiding  or  crouching. 

"  With  drou/'infj  on  nightes  " 

Desfruc'iou  of  Troy,  3.090. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  hanging  or  sinking 
down. 

drooping-avens,  s. 

Biil. :  Geum  rivale. 

drooping-tulip,  s. 

Bot. :  Fritillaria  meleaffris,  from  the  flower 
hanging  dt)wnwards,  and  mu(;h  resembling  a 
tulip  in  form.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dro6p'-ing-ly,  adiK  [Eng.  drooping  ;  -Jy.] 
In  a  drooping,  sinking,  or  languishing 
manner. 

"The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue  ; 
That  haud,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hung  1" 
Byron:  Lara,  ii.  15. 

drop,  5.  [A.S.  dropa,  —  a  drop ;  dredpian  = 
tu  drop  ;  Icel.  dropi  =  a  drop;  dreypa  —  to 
droi> ;  Dut.  drop  =  a  drop  ;  Sw.  droppe;  Dan. 
draahe ;  0.  II.  Gcr.  tiopfo;  Ger.  tropfe.  From 
the  verb  to  drip  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvagc  .* 

1.  Lit.  :  A  globule  or  small  portion  of  any 
liquid  in  a  sijherical  form ;  as  much  of  a 
licjuid  as  falls  at  ouce  when  there  is  not  a 
continual  stream. 

"After  dinner  he  roae.  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim 
with  wine.  and.  holding  it  up.  asked  whether  he  had 
Bpiit  one  drop."—JfacauUi^ :  Mist.  £ng.,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  resembling  a  drop,  or  hanging 
as  a  drop  :  as,  a  pendant  of  a  chaudeliei-,  a 
liauging  diamond  ornament  or  ear-ring,  &c. 
[II.  3  (5).] 

(2)  The  smallest  quantity  of  any  liquor. 
(?,)  A  falling  trap-door  or  hatch. 

(4)  A  stage  or  platform  on  a  gallows,  con- 
trived so  as  to  fall  from  under  the  feet  uf 
persons  who  are  to  be  lianged. 
"Hear  one  story  more,  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wnod  was  toM  he  should  die  by  a  drop, 
So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste. 
For  fear  the  Qrst  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 
But  dreams  are  like  oi^aclts ;  'tis  hard  to  exi^lain  'era. 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilin.iiiiiiam." 
Sioift :  A  Serious  Poem  upon  iriUiant  Wood  {lllii). 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Coal-trade:  A  machine  for  lowering  loaded 
coal-car.s  from  a  high  staith  to  the  vessel,  to 
avoid  the  breaking  of  the  coal  by  dropping  it 
from  a  height.  It  is  a  perpendicuhtr  lift  in 
which  the  car  is  received  in  a  movable  and 
counterpoised  cradle  which  is  lowered  and 
returned.  A  falling  leaf  is  projected  outward, 
to  bring  the  waggon  over  the  hatchway  of  the 
vessel 


2.  Macli.  :  A  awagiiig-hainmer  which  dropa 
between  guicles.     (Diiop-uammlr.) 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  An  ornament  depending  from  the  tri- 
glyjihs  uf  the  Doj-ic  order ;  gutta. 

(2)  A  supplementary  gas-tube  to  lower  a 

gas-jet.      [DUOP-LIUHT.] 

(:J)  a  theatrical  stage- cui-tain.  [Dhop-scene  1 
(•i)  The  di.pth  of  the  hanger  by  which  shail- 
ing  is  supi'urted  overhead. 

(5)  A  prismatic  pendant  for  a  chandelier,  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  display  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.  11^  is  made  of 
a  glass  lump  moulded  in  pinching  tongs 

4.  Naut,  :  The  depth  of  a  sail  amidships. 

5.  Fort.  :  That  jiart  of  the  ditch  sunk 
deeper  than  the  rest,  at  the  sides  of  a  capon- 
niere  or  in  front  of  an  embiasure. 

6.  Foothifll :  The  same  as  Dhop-kick  (q.v.). 
drop  ball «  s. 

Baseball:  A  ball  so  thrown  by  the  pitcher  as 
to  be  suddenly  deflected  downward  when  it 
cumes  within  the  liatBman'e  reacli. 

drop-box,  s. 

Wcaviiiij  :  A  shuttle-box  used  in  figurc- 
wea\'ing  looms  in  which  each  slmfctle  carries 
its  own  colour.  The  box  is  veitically  adjust- 
able by  means  of  a  pattern-cliain  or  otherwise 
at  the  end  of  the  shed,  and,  by  antonKitic 
adjuslment,  the  shuttle  holding  tlie  required 
colour  is  brought  opiiosite  to  tlie  shed  and  so 
as  to  be  struck  by  the  picker. 

*  drop-falling,    *  drope-falllng,    ». 

The  falHng  of  a  drop  of  rain. 

"  He  ahal  gome  doun  as  drope-faXling  droppeude  vp 
onerthe." — Wycliffe:  Ps.  Ixxl  6. 

drop-flue,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 
Drop-fine,  boiler:  A  boiler  in  which  tJie 
caloric  current  descends  by  one  or  more  steis 
or  gradations,  bringing  it  into  contact  wih 
parts  of  the  boiler  iu  descending  series;  the 
object  being  tn  cause  it  to  leave  the  boiler 
at  the  lower  part,  where  the  feed- water  i8 
introduced. 

drop-hammer,  s.  A  hammer  in  which 
the  weiglit  is  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar 
devii^e,  and  then  released  so  as  to  drop  upon  ^ 
the  object  below,  which  rests  upon  the  anvil. 
It  is  used  in  swaging,  die-work,  striking  up 
sheet-metal,  jewellery,  &c.  Tlie  hamraer-stiap 
is  drawn  ujiward  by  means  of  two  pulleys, 
which  are  brought  together  so  as  to  compress 
the  strap  between  them.  One  of  these,  the 
driving-pulley,  is  fast  upon  its  axle  and  turns 
in  fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  tmns  loosi  ly 
upon  an  eccentrically  jom-nalled  axis,  arranged 
also  in  fixed  bearings,  Init  so  as  to  be  incap- 
al.ile  of  turuiug  therein  except  as  force  is 
applied  to  it  to  ettect  that  object.  To  ■  ue 
end  of  the  latter  shaft  there  is  attaches  a 
liorizontal  arm,  tlie  outer  end  of  whicn  is 
connected  to  a  hand-lever  or  treadle  by  a  con- 
necting-rod. By  means  of  these  appliances 
the  eccentrically  journaUed  shaft  can  be 
turned  at  will,  so  as  to  remove  its  roller  fiom 
contact  with  the  strap,  and  allow  the  hammer 
to  fall  through  any  length  of  space  desired, 
within  the  limits  of  the  mafchine.    (Knight.) 

drop-kick,  s. 

Footbull :  A  mode  of  kicking  the  ball  by 
letting  it  drop  from  the  hands,  and  kicking  it 
as  it  begins  to  rebound  from  the  ground. 

drop-light,  s. 

1.  A  means  for  placing  tiie  gas-burner  at 
such  elevation  as  may  be  convenient  for  read- 
ing or  work,  and  supporting  it  in  place  with- 
out extraneous  help. 

2.  A  stand  for  a  gas-burner  and  chimnej', 
adaiitedto  be  placed  on  a  tahle.  and  connect- 
ing by  an  elastic  tube  with  the  gas-pii»e. 

*  drop-meal,  drop-meale,  *drope- 

mele,  adv.     Drop  by  drop  ;  by  t(/ops. 

"Ill  hire  he  heldeth  nout  one  dro^cntWe."— J«er«* 
Riwle.  p,  i'?12. 

drop -meter,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  out  liquid  drop  by  drop.  Other- 
wise named  a  diopping-bottle,  dropping-tube, 
burette,  pipette. 

drop-press,  s.  A  form  of  power  hammer, 
not  unconnuouly  called  a  press,  and  used  for 
swagingas  well  as  for  ordinary  forging.  [Dkof- 
HAM.MER,  Dead-stroke  Hammer.  ] 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  j<5wl:  cat,  ^ell.  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin:  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -cxous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  doL 
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drop— dropping 


*  drop-  ripe,  a.  So  riiie  as  to  be  ready  to 
drojj  uti  tiie  tree. 

"The  fruit  was  uow  dntp-rtpt.  we  may  say,  and  (ell 
by  »  abake,  '—Curlj/U  :  MuceU..  iv..  37*. 

drop-roller,  s. 

Print. :  A  roller  dropping  at  intervals  to 
iraw  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  the  press 

drop-seed,  s. 

li'-t.  :  A  ithuit,  Muhlenbergia  diffusa,  or 
Ami'iicjin  glass.    {Treas.  of  Dot.) 

drop-scene,  s. 

1  Lit.  £  Theat. :  A  permanent  scene  or 
curtain  suspended  on  pulleys,  which  is  let 
down  to  eoneeal  the  stage  between  the  several 
pieces  played,  or  the  acts  of  any  one  piece  ; 
called  also  the  Act-drop. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  acts  as  a  screen. 

"  I  wished.  If  )H>astbIo.  to  take  you  bolilnU  tlie  drop- 
aceneot  tha  seusos."— y^nrfa/i;  F'ragmenU  <if  Science. 
vii.  129. 

*  drop-serene,  s.    A  literal  translation 

of  tlie  L:itiii  ijutlti  sere]ia.     [Gutta.]    Other- 
Wise  eallfd  AiiKiurosis  (q.v.) 


drop-Stone,  s.     Spar  formed   into  the 

shajie  or  form  of  drops. 

drop-table,  s.  A  machine  for  lowering 
or  raising  weights,  as  in  the  hatchways  and 
cellar-ways  of  city  warehouses.  A  machine  for 
withdrawing  r'arriage  and  locomotive  wheels 
from  their  axles.    (Knight.) 

drop-tin,  5,     Fine  tin. 

drop -wort,  $ 

Botany : 

1,  Spircea  Jilipendula,  so  named,  according 
to  Coles,  from  its  employment  in  cases  of 
strangury.    (Britten  (£  Holland.) 

2.  ffirMin.(7i€^(uZosa,alsocalled  Water  Drop- 
wort. 

%  (!)  Hemlock  dropwort : 
Bot. :  CEtiant'iie  crocata. 
(2)  Water  dropwort : 
Bot. :  (Enantfte  Jistulosa. 

drop,  *  drop'pen,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Drop,  s] 
A.  Transitive  : 
L  Ordiruiry  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  let  or  cause  to  fall  in  drops  or  small 
globules,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  distil. 

"  Her  bee  giMweth  theroa  that  droppeth  gom."  — 
Treinsa.  L  lui, 

(2)  To  allow  to  fall  in  drops,  or  like  a  drop. 

"  When  the  ateru  eyes  wf  heroes  dropped  a  tear.' 

Pope  :  Hoiner't  Odj/ttey,  xL  6*4. 

(3)  To  allow  to  fall,  to  let  fall. 

"The  Hiehlauders  dropped  their  plaida."— -Vacau- 
tay:  Fine.  Eng..  ch.  xiil. 

*  (4)  To  allow  drops  to  fall  on  ;  to  stain  or 
dirty  with  drops. 

"  Droppe  nat  Ihi  breat  withe  sawso  ne  withe  potage." 
Babiea  Book,  p.  30. 

(5)  To  bedrop,  to  speckle,  to  variegate,  or 
^rinkle  with  drops. 

"  Or  sporting,  with  quick  glance, 
Bhow  to  the  sun  their  wavea  coata,  dropped  with  gold," 
MUfon  :  P.  L.,  vii.  405,  406. 

(6)  To  lower,  to  depress,  to  let  down. 

"  Rob  Roy'drojjped  his  point,  and  cougratulated  his 
adversary  ou  having  been  the  first  man  who  ever  drew 
blood  from  him."— ^oK  .■  Rob  Roy.    {Introd.) 

2.  Fignratively : 

(1)  To  let  drop,  to  send  out,  to  emit. 

"  But  all  waa  false  and  hollow  ;  thoueh  his  tongue 
Dropped  laaiiim.  and  could  make  the  worst  appear 
The  better  reason."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  112-14. 

(•2)  To  utter,  to  direct. 

*'  Son  of  man.  set  thy  face  toward  the  south,  and  drop 
thy  word  toward  the  south,"— ffat-t.  xx.  46. 

(3)  To  let  go,  to  dismiss,  to  omit,  to  cease  to 
Use. 

"[They]  dropped  all  ceremony  and  all  titles."  — 
Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

(4)  To  give  up,  to  cease  or  desist  from. 

"After  having  given  this  judsment  in  its  favour, 
they  suddenly  dropt  the  pursuit.  —Sharp  .■  Surgery. 

(5)  To  give  up  intercourse  or  dealing  with. 

"She  drilled  him  on  to  flve-and-fifty,  and  will  drop 
bim  ju  his  old  age-"— ^<J(iMO/i. 

(6)  To  allow  to  vanish,  cease,  or  come  to  an 
end. 

"  opinions,  like  fashions,  always  descend  from  those 
of  quality  t«  the  middle  sort,  ana  tlit^nce  to  the  vulgar, 
where  they  are  dropped  and  vanish."— Swiff. 


(7)  To  allow  a  person  to  alight  from  a  car- 
riage. 

(S)  To  utter  slightly  or  casually,  not  for- 
mally. 


"  It  might  perliuits  hav«  been  thought  that  those 
words  hnu  druppi-d  from  his  i>en  without  nuv  deiiuiiv 
uieaulug  "— i/'jcuu^iy:  Ilitt.  Eitg.,  oh.  xxL 


'  (It)  To  insert  indirectly  or  by  way  of  di- 
gression. 


to  drop  in  the  great  and  distiugulshiug  doctruicn  ii( 
our  holy  religion."- /,0(.'*«, 

(10)  To  write  in  an  informal  manner;  as,  To 
drop  a  line  to  a  friend. 

(11)  To  lose  in  gambling  or  betting.  (Slang.) 

(12)  To  bear  a  foal. 

"  Not  haviUK  licen  bom  (I  beg  her  pardon,  dropped} 
In  a  racing  stable,"—/?.  King^l^y  :  Ravens/we,   ch.  v. 

II.  Football :  To  win  or  score  a  goal  by  a 
drop-kick  (q.v.). 

"  He  had  u  sjilundld  chance  of  dropping  a  goaL"— 
Field,  Jan.  28.  IWi. 

^  To  drop  unc)u)r  : 
Naut, :  To  anchor. 

"  Has  dropp'd  her  anchor  and  her  canvass  furled." 
Cmoper:  Charity,  443. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  fall  in  drops  or  small  portions,  as  a 
liquid. 

"  He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  woa  sincere." 

Cowper  .Hope,  674,  675. 

(2)  To  let  drops  fall,  to  drip. 

"  Beneath  a  rock  he  slght-d  alone. 
And  cold  Lycueua  wept  from  every  dropping  stone," 
Dryden :  Virgd ;  Eel.  x.  22,  23. 

*  (3)  To  weej). 

'■  with  on  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye." 

Shakeap. :  Hamlet,  1.  2. 

•  (4)  To  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

"The  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God." 
— Psalm  lx\i\L  8. 

(5)  To  fall ;  to  descend  to  the  ground  sud- 
denly. 

"  Philosophers  conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the 
moon,  or  one  of  the  stars. '-A'wy't .-  GulUver'i  Travelt. 

(6)  To  fall  from  over- ripeness. 

"  So  mnyst  thou  live.  till,  like  riiw  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap." 

MUton:  P.  L  ,  xl.  MS,  saS. 

(7)  To  collapse  suddenly,  to  fall  together. 

"Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down." 
Coleridge  :  Ancient  Stannirr,  IL 

(8)  To  be  lowered  or  depressed  ;  to  sink,  to 
fall  lower. 

"  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. " 

Sfiake^p.  :  Tempest.  L  4. 

(9)  To  fall,  faint,  or  give  in  from  fatigue. 

"Not  a  few  Highlanders  dropped;  and  the  clans 
grew  impatient."— Jfacautoy  ,■  Bitt,  Eng.,  ch.  xv, 

2,  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  fall  suddenly  in  death  ;  to  be  struck 
down  by  death,  to  die. 

"  Nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  ijrospect  of  one 
friend  after  another  dropping  lound  ua." — Digby  to 
Pope- 

(2)  To  fall  gently  asleep. 

"  The  mother  beautiful  waa  brought. 
Then  dropt  the  child  asleep." 

Longfelloto :  Two  Locks  of  Hair. 

(3)  To  fall  away  from  or  desert  a  cause. 

(4)  To  be  uttered,  to  fall  gently. 

"  I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped." 

Wonlxworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  iit 

(5)  To  cease,  to  be  dismissed. 

"  While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  tetters  of  reserve 
:  Dropped  from  our  minds." 

}yordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vill. 

(6)  To  cease,  to  give  over,  to  fall :  as.  The 
wind  drojiped. 

(7)  To  come  to  an  end,  to  be  neglected  or 
passed  by,  to  cease ;  as.  The  conversation 
dropped. 

"  I  heard  of  threats  occasioned  by  my  verses  ;  I  sent 
to  acquaint  them  where  I  waa  to  be  found,  and  so  it 
dropped." — Po/JC. 

(8)  To  come  or  call  unexpectedly,  and  with- 
out ceremony.     (Followed  by  in.) 

*'  He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  compauy.  but 
by  giving  disturbance  at  his  entry ;  and  therefore 
takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  juat 
seated  '—Spectator,  No.  448. 

*(9)  To  fall  short  of  a  mark. 

"  Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportions 
ofldistance  or  application."- CoWwr. 

*(10)  To  submerge,  to  plunge,  to  drown. 

"  In  our  own  flltli  drop  our  clear  Judgments,' 

.Shakesp  .■  .4  ntony  A  Cteopatni,  iii.  13. 


II.  Naut. :  To  be  deep  in  extent ;  as,  Her 
main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

%  (1)  To  drop  astern  : 

Naut. :  To  move  or  pass  towards  the  stera 
or  back ;  to  reduce  speed,  80  as  to  allow 
another  to  pass  aiiead. 

(2)  To  drop  down  : 

Naut.  :  To  sail  down  a  river  towards  the  sea. 

(3)  To  drop  down  on  or  upon  a  person:  To 
find  fault  with  him,  to  reprove. 

(4)  To  drop  in :  To  make  an  unexpected  or 
informal  visit. 

(6)  To  drop  in  for :  To  come  in  for  or  obtam 
unexpectedly. 

(6)  To  drop  off:  To  fall  gently  and  gradually 
asleep.     {Colloquial.) 


**  drop'-less,  a.    [Eng.  drop;  -k«5.]     So  fine 
that  there  are  no  appreciable  drops. 

"  Ye  that  uow  cool  her  fleece  with  droplett  damp.' 
Coleridge  :  Hit  Picture. 

*  drop' -let,  s.     [Eng.  drop,  and  dimin.  sutt 

■kt.\     A  little  drop. 

"  Thou  abhurr'dst  in  u«  our  human  grlefg. 
Scorned  our  brine's  flow,  and  those  our  droptrtt.  whlA 
From  niggard  nature  fall."       Slutketp  :  Ttmon,  v.  4. 

*  drop'-ling,  s.      (Eng.  drop,  and  dim.  suSL 

-ling.]     A  little  drop. 

'  It  is  a  dropling  of  the  EtemaU  Fount" 

Sylvester  :  Quatrains  of  Pibrac,  it.  xUL 

dropped,  dropt,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Drop,  v.] 

drdp'-per,  s     [Eng.  drop;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.    Lang. :     One    who    or   that   which 
drops. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  One  form  of  a  reaping-machine 
in  which  the  grain  falls  upon  a  slatted  plat^ 
form,  which  is  dropped  occasionally  to  deposit 
the  gavel  upon  the  ground.  (Sieberling'a 
patent.)  Simultaneously  with  the  bringing 
into  action  of  the  dropper,  a  cut-off  is  brought 
down  to  arrest  the  falling  grain  till  the  phLt- 
form  is  reinstated. 

2.  Mining :  A  divaricating  vein,  which 
leaves  the  main  lode  ;  or  a  lode  which  assumes 
a  vertical  direction. 

drop'-ping,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drop,  v.) 

A,  .-Is  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S,  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling,  sinking,  descending. 

"  The  dropping  head  first  tumbled  to  the  plnlo.* 
Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad,  xiv.  Mfc 

2.  Dripping,  dropping  water. 

3.  Desultory,  not  continuous,  irregular  :  M 
a  dropping  fire  of  musketry. 

4.  The  same  as  Droppy  (q.v.). 

"  A  misty  May,  and  a  dropping  June, 
Brings  the  bouny  laud  of  Moray  aboon." 

ShavB :  BittoTT/  <if  Moray,  ]f,  IC 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordiivxry  Language : 

\.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops ;  ft 
distilling. 

(2)  That  which  drops  or  falls  in  drops. 
".Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen-atuflT, 

And  barrelling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles."  Donn«. 

(3)  The  act  of  omitting,  leaving  off,  or  dis- 
continuing. 

"That  change  consisting  chiefly  in  the  dropping? ol 
the  terminations."'- 5ftea£.*  Introd.  to  Chaucer  {ed. 
BeU). 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  last  remains  ;  the  refuse,  the 
dregs. 

"  strain  out  the  last  dull  droppingt  of  your  seuae, 
And  rhyme  with  all  the  r<ige  of  impotence." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism.  607,  608. 

II.  Football :  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball 
with  drop-kicks. 

' '  Some  long  dropping  soon  took  place  by  the  Swindon 
men." — Field.  Jan,  28.  1882. 

dropping-bottle,  s. 

Chem.  :  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
supplying  very  small  quantities  to  test  tubes, 

dropping-tube,  s^.  A  tube  open  at  both 
ends,  the  lower  aperture  being  quite  small. 
The  tube  being  charged  with  liquid,  the  finger 
is  closed  upon  the  upper  end,  and  is  then 
relaxed  to  such  extent  as  to  allow  the  liquid 
to  exude  in  drops  from   the  lower  end.     It 


I5,te,  rat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


droppingly— drouthiness 
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is  a  snutll  velinche.  The  dropphig-bottle, 
pipette,  burette,  and  drop  -  meter  have  a 
similar  iniriiose. 

*  drop'-ping-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dropping  ;  -ly.] 
In  drops,  drop  by  drop. 

dr6p'-py'»  a.  [Eng.  drop;  -y.]  Applied  to 
weatln^r  with  occasional  and  seasonable 
showers. 

drop'-si-cal,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy;  -c  connective, 
and  Eiig.  u'dj.  suff.  -al.] 
L  LiteralUj : 

1.  SuflV-ringfrom  dropsy  ;  inclined  to  dropsy. 

"The  diet  of  iie|)liritii:k  ftud  drofsical  persons  ought 
to  !«  such  t\s  is  opposite  to.  and  subdueth.  the  alk.il- 

esceut  nature  of  the  suits  in  the  Bfrum  of  the  blood," 

Arbiithnot  -■  On  Aliments. 

2.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of  dropsy. 
*II.  Fig.:  Inflated. 

drop'-si-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dropsical;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  dropsical. 

'drop'-Sied,  a.    [Eng.  dropsy  ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit.  tt  ^fed. :   Suffering  from  or  affected 
with  dr'ijisy. 
*2.  Fig.:  Inflated,  unnaturally  increased. 

"  Where  grent  addition  swells,  and  virtue  none. 
It  IS  a  tlropsifd  honour  ;  gnfnl  aluue 
la  good  without  .i  Ji:iin(-." 

Shakexp.  :  Ali  s  ti  ell  tUar  Ends  Well.  ii.  3. 

drop'-sy,    •  drop-sie,  *  y-drop-i-sie,  s. 

[A  shortened  form  for  ydropsie,  from  O.  Fr. 
hydropisie,  from  Lat  hydropisis,  fiom  Gr. 
iSpojiritrts  (kudropisi^),  from  iJSpujiJj  (hydrops), 
genit.  v&pmno';  (kudn'pos)  =  dropsy,  a  wor.l 
formed  from  v8<op  (hudor)  =  water,  without 
any  composition  with  i/i  (Liddell  d  ScoU).'\ 
[Ydropisie.] 

1.  Med. :  The  accumulation  of  watery  fluid 
in  the  areolar  tissue  or  serous  cavities.  General 
dropsy  is  called  Anasarca  (q.v.).  Other  forms 
are  Asfites  (q.v.),  Renal,  Cardiac.  Hepatic, 
and  Droi)sy  from  pressure  of  tumours  on 
veins,  or  coagula  in  veins.  When  it  occurs  in 
a  cavity,  hydro  is  prefixed,  as  hydrocephalus, 
hydrothnrax.  There  is  also  spurious  dropsy, 
as  in  bursas  and  hydrocele  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  caused  T>y  an 
excess  of  water. 

*  dropsy -dry,    *  dropsy -dHe.    a. 

Thirsty  through  dropsy. 

"  Many  dropxy-drie  forbe.ire  to  driDke 
Because  they  know  their  ill  'twould  aggravate." 
Davies  :  Jlicrocotmot,  p.  25, 

dropt,  }iret.  &  pa.  par.    [Drop,  v.] 

drosQh'-ka,  s.    [Droskt.] 

dros'-er-a,  s.  [Gr.  Spoo-epo^  (droseros)  =  dewy, 
from  Spoo-o?  (d}-osos)  =  dew.  So  named  because 
these  plants  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
looking  like  minute  dew  drops.] 

Bot. :  Sundew,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  DroseraceEe.  Styles  three  to 
five,  so  divided  as  to  look  like  six  to  ten  ; 
capsule  one-celled,  many-seeded.  Tlie  species 
are  numerous,  and  widely  distributed  over 
the  globe,  some  of  them  being  common  to  the 


2.  Flower. 


Stamens  and  Ovar 


United  States  and  Europe.  Over  one  hundred 
species  have  been  described, but  these  vary,  and 
many  of  the  species  may  be  reduced  to  mere 
varieties.  Seven  species  are  found  within  the 
United  States.  They  are  small  perennial 
plants,  some  tufted,  some  branching,  while 
the  glands  which  cover  the  whule  plant,  but 
especially  the  leaves,  exude  drops  of  a  viscid 
liquid  which  is  fatal  to  small  insects,  whose  feet 


become  entangled  in  it.  Darwin's  observa- 
tiotis,  and  also  those  of  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of 
Vifieland.  N.  J.,  go  far  to  show  that  these  en- 
trapped insects  serve  the  plant  as  food, the  leavi^s 
bending  inward  so  as  to  confine  the  insect 
when  caught.  A  digestive  fluid  is  secreted 
by  the  plant,  and  tJie  nutritious  parts  are 
absorbed.  The  dead  body  of  the  insect  seems  to 
yield  nitrogenous  nutriment  to  the  plant.  D. 
rotundifalia  is  used  in  Italy  to  make  a  liquor 
called  rossoli.  It  is  acrid,  and  has  been  ap 
plied  to  corns,  bunions,  and  warts.  Several 
foreign  species  of  the  genus  are  said  to  furnish 
a  yellow  pigment  used  in  dyeing. 

dr6s-er-a'-9e-ae,  s.  pi    (Mod.  Lat.  droser(a) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat,  fern.  pi.  adj   suff.  -acoB.] 

Bot,:  This  natural  order  of  plants  includes 
several  genera,  une  being  the  Drosera,  above 
described,  anotlier  the  no  less  curious  Bionfea, 
or  Venus  Flytrap,  a  very  curious  plant  which 
is  found  only  in  North  Carolina,  in  a  limited 
area.  It  sends  up  flower  stalks,  two  to  four 
inches  high,  with  the  leaves  forming  a  rosette 
around  their  base.  These  leaves  have  toothed 
edges  and  are  two-lobed,  instantly  closing  wlien 
a  fly  lights  upon  them,  and  imprisoning  the 
unwary  visitor.  It  does  not  escape  again,  and 
there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  it 
serves  the  plant  for  food,  the  Dionaea  being 
classed  with  insectivorous  plants. 

dros'-ky',  s.     [Russ.  drojki,  a  dimin.  of  drogi 
=  a  kind  of  carriage.  ]  A  Russian  and  Prussian 


^feP'S^^^ 


four-wheeled  vehicle  in  which  the  passengers 
ride  astride  a  bench,  their  feet  resting  on  bars 
near  the  ground.     It  has  no  top. 

dro-aom'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  ipoaoq  (drosos)  = 
dew,  and  fterpov  (vutron)  =  a.  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 
that  collects  on  the  surface  of  a  body  exposed 
to  the  open  air  during  the  night.  Weidler's 
instrument  was  a  bent  balance,  which  marked 
in  grains  the  additional  weight  acquired  by  a 
piece  of  glass  (or  a  pan)  of  certain  dimensions, 
owing  to  the  globules  of  dew  adhering  thereto  ; 
on  the  other  end  of  the  balance  was  a  pro- 
tected weight.  Another  drosometer  is  sub- 
stantially like  a  rain-gauge.  Wells's  drosometer 
was  a  ttissock  of  wool  weighed  when  dry,  and 
again  after  the  accession  of  dew. 

dross,  *  dros,  *  drosse,  s.  [AS.  dros,  from 
dreosan  =  to  fall  ;  Goth,  driusan  ;  cf.  Dan. 
droesetn  =  dregs  ;  Ger.  drusen  =  drugs,  druse= 
ore  decayed  by  the  weather.     (Skeai.)] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Some  acuiunied  the  dross  that  from  the  met-il  came. 
Some  stirred  the  inolteu  ore  with  l.'idle^  gient, 
And  every  one  did  swiuk,  and  every  oue  did  Bweat." 
^ipenser:  F.  Q..  II.  vii.  36. 

*  (2)  Rust ;  incrustation  upon  metals. 

"  An  emi>eror  hid  under  a  crust  of  dross,  after 
cleausiuK,  has  apjieared  with  all  bia  titles  fresh  and 
beauti  f  ul . " — Addison. 

*  (3)  Refuse  of  com. 

"  Drosse  of  come.     Acus."— Prompt.  Parv. 

(4)  Refuse  or  rubbish  of  any  kind. 


"  Dmsse  or  fylthe  where  of  hyt  be.    Eitscum.  ru$' 
ddum." —Proinpl.  Parv. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  utterly  waste,  useless, 
and  worthless  ;  refuse. 

"  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  haa  set  me  free 
Aud  made  all  pleasures  else  lut^re  dross  to  me." 
Cowper  :  Mope.  536,  537. 

II,  MetaU. :  The  scum,  scoria,  slag,  or  recre- 
ment resulting  from  the  melting  of  metals 
combined  with  extraneous  matter. 

1  For  the  difference  between  dross  and  dregs, 
see  Dkegs. 

•  dros'-sell.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with  O.  Eng  drecche  (q.v.).]  A  slut, 
a  hussy 

"Now  dwells  each  drosit^U  in  her  glsase 
Whi'u  I  was  young.  I  wot  .  .  . 
A  bulb  or  i)aile  of  water  cleere, 
Stoode  Hs  iusteede  of  irlas." 

M'amer:  Albions  EngJand,  c.  xlWI. 


dross' -1-ne as,  s,    [Eng.  drossy ;  -nes*,] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  orstateofbeingdrossy; 
feculence,  f(mlne8s,  impurity. 

2.  Fig.:  Foulness,  impurity. 


<lroisineu.  and  softeoii  t 
stamp."— floi/i#. 


.  for  the  Impression  of  Gods 


dross;   -less.]     l*"iee 


*  dross'-less,  a.     [Eng. 
from  dross,  ]nire,  clean. 

dros'-SlT,  a.    [Eng.  dross;  -y.] 

I.  Lit.:   Full  of  or  containing  dross;   im- 
pure. 

"  So  doth  the  fire  the  drouy  gold  refine." 

Davies :  Immort.  of  Vie  SouL 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Impure,  foul,  worthless. 

"  Many  mora  of  the  same  breed,  that,  I  know,  tha 
drossy  jige  dotea  oii."—:ifHikesp. :  Hamlet,  v.  2. 

2.  Gross  in  body  ;  corpulent.    {Scotch.) 

*  drot^h'-el,  s.    [Dretchel.]    An  idle  wench, 

a  sloven,  a  slut. 

*  drot-en,  '  drot-yn,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   To  stutter,  to  stammer. 

"  Drotyn  yn  spec-he.     Tr'tulo."— Prompt   Pare. 

*  drot-er,  *drot-are.  s.   [Eng.  drot(e>i);  -er.] 
A  stammerer,  a  stutterer. 

"  IlroUir'^.     Traulits.  traula."—Prixmpt.  Parv. 

*  droting.  *  drot-ynge.  5.  [Droten]  Stam- 
mering, stuttering. 

'•  l>rotynye.     Traulatut." — Prompt.  Parv. 


*  drot-ing-ly, 

doting;    -ly.] 
manner. 


*  drot-jmg-ly.  adv.     [Eng. 
In  a  stammering,   stuttering 


"  Drotyngly.     Traule"— Prompt.  Parv. 

droud,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.) 

1.  A  cod-fisli. 

"The  fish  are  awful ;  half-a-gulnea  for  a  cod's  head, 
and  nu  biycer  than  the  drouds  tlit-  cadKcrs  briug  from 
Ayr,  at  ashilliug  aud  eighteeii-ifcuce  ft  piece."— B/od^ 
wood's  Magazine  (Jmie,  1620J,  p.  269. 

2.  A  sort  of  wattled  box  for  catching  hei^ 
rings. 

3.  A  lazy,  awkward  person. 

Folk  pitied  her  heavy  haudful  o(  such  a  droud."— 
AnnaU  of  the  Parish,  p.  336. 


Gait 

*  dro^gh,  pret.  ofv. 


[Draw,  !'.] 


drought  i'lh  silentT),  *droght»  *droghte, 

*  droghthe.      *  drougth,     *  drouth, 

*  drughthe,  *  drugte,  .v.  lA.S.  drugadhe, 
drugod/ie,  fr^m  drugian  =  to  be  dry,"  from 
dryge  =  dry.] 

1.  Dry  weather;  a  want  or  absence  of 
rain. 

"  To  drawe  a  feld  my  douge 
The  while  the  droghte  laiteth." 

P.  Plowman,  4,887. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink. 

"  One,  whose  drought 
Yet  8c«rce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 
Whose  liquid  murmur  beard  new  thirst  excites." 
MUton:  P.  L..  vU.  66-8. 

3.  A  scarcity,  a  dearth. 

"  A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of 
all  hiatory."— ^M^/er:  Church  Sistory. 

t  drought-weed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Green  Goosefoot  of  Nemnicli, 
which  Britten  and  Holland  think  may  perhaps 
be  Chenopodium  album. 

drought'  -  i  -  ness  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
droughty;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  droughty  or  dry,  for  want  of  rain  or 
drink. 

drotight'-y(3'f  silent),  *drow-thy,a.  [Eng. 

drou'th  ;  -y.] 

1.  Dry  ;  without  or  wanting  rain  ;  parched 

"  Through  all  the  drovghty  summer  day 
From  out  their  sub^tauce  issuing  luamtain." 
Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  V. 

2.  Dry,  thirsty. 

"  So  that  I  now  began  to  think, 
B'iug  drowthy.  ou  a  little  driuk." 

Hudibras  fieUivivus,  pt,  vil  170. 

dro^lE,  v.t.  [A  non-nasalized  form  of  drench 
(q.v.).]     To  drench. 

droi^k'-it,  a.     [Dbouk.]    Drenched. 

■■  Sair  droukit  waa  she.  pulr  thing,  sae  I  e'en  put  • 
gl,%ss  of  sherry  in  her  water-gruel,"— Ao«  ,■  Antiquary, 
ch.  ix. 

*  drouxn'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  drovy. 
Troubled,  muddy. 

*  drouth,  s.    [Drought.] 

**  droiith'-i-ness,  s.    [Drocghti>ess.] 


toai,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  jhin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin.  thU;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,    ph  =t 
-oian.  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -slous  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Slc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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drouthy— drub 


dr^'-  thy,  a.  [Droughty.]  Scutch  for 
druuf^ht^' ;  iWrsty. 

drove,  pret.  o/v.    [Deive,  v.] 

drove.  *  drof,  s.  [A.S.  drdj;  from  dri/an  — 
toilrive  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  LitcTally : 

(1)  A  iKM'd  or  oollection  of  cattle  driven  ; 
also  sometimes  upiilied  to  a  number  of  slieep, 
Bwine,  &c.,  driven. 

"  AikI  bo  comtiiitDcteil  he  the  wcoud,  and  tbo  third, 
and  111!  that  folL^wtd  the  drovftr—Ueti.  xxxU,  19. 

(2)  A  road  for  driving  cattle. 

2,  Figuratively : 

•  (1)  Applied  to  any  collection  of  animals. 

"ThesoiiiiilsJiiid  aoaa.  with  nil  their  ftnny  drove. 
Now  to  tlie  iiiooii  ill  waveriiiR  iiiorrico  move." 

MUtoji :  Cvmug.  115.  llfl. 

(2)  A  crowd,  a  mass,  a  herd  of  iieople. 

"Doora,  ftdonifd  with  pUted  braas.     ^ 
Where  drovet.  nanin  city  gate,  iiuiy  [irss.  " 

C.  Dryden  :  JuveiKil.  sat.  vil. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric. :  A  narrow  channel  or  drain  used 
for  tlie  irrig;ition  of  land. 

2,  Masonry: 

(1)  A  broad-edged  chisel  used  by  stone- 
masons. 

(2)  A  mode  of  imrallel  tonling  by  perpen- 
dicular fluting  on  the  face  of  liard  stones. 

drove,  v.t.  [Dkove,  s.,  II.  2  (I).]  To  hew 
ston-'S  for  building;  by  means  of  a  broad-pointed 
instnmient.     (Scotch.) 

droved*  a.    [Eng.  droi'(c);  -cd.] 

Masonry :  Tooled. 
T[  (1)  Droved  ashla/r : 

Masonry :  Chiselled  or  random-tooled  ashlar, 
an  inferio'rkind  of  hewn  work  used  in  building. 

(2)  Droved  and  broached: 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  has 
been  first  rougli-hewn  and  then  tooled  clean. 

(3)  Droved  and  striped  : 

Masonry :  A  term  applied  to  work  that  is 
first  droved  and  then  foimed  into  shallow 
grooves  or  stripes,  with  a  half  or  three-quarter- 
inch  chisel,  having  the  droved  interstices 
promineut. 

•  drov'-en,  pa.  -par.    [Drive,  v.] 

droV-er,  s.    [Eng.  droxic) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  cattle  to  market. 

2.  A  cattle-dealer  who  buys  cattle  in  one 
market  to  sell  in  another. 

■'  Whv,  that's  si^oken  like  an  honest  drovr  :  so  they 
Bell  huU>jcks."~Shakesp.  r  MuchAdoaboat  Nothing,  il  2. 

*3.  A  boat. 

"  And  saw  bis  drove'  drive  along  the  stream." 

S/jemer  :  F.  Q.  IIL  viii.  22. 

drov'-ing  (1),  s.     [Drove  (1),  v.] 

Masonry  :  The  same  as  Tooling  (q.v.). 

•drov'-ing  (2),  *drov-mse,  s.    [Drove  (2), 

v.]     Trouble. 

■*  In  my  drni>/i>!t  Lauerd  called  1." 

Karli/  EiKj.  Psalter:  Ps.  xvii  T. 

•  drO-vy,  "dro-Vi,  a.  [A.S.  drof=.  dirty  ;  O.S. 
drohhi ;  O.  H.  Ger.  truobi.]  Turbid,  muddy, 
thick. 

"  He  is  like  tu  au  bora  that  sekith  rather  to  drynke 
drovy  water  aud  tvouble,"— C'lawcer ;  Parson's  Tale, 
p.  33d. 

drd\kr  (1),  8.    [Droll.]   An  imp,  an  elf,  agoblin. 

dr<J\*?' (2),  «.  Drizzle;  mlzzliug  rain;  a  cold 
mist. 

"  Out  o"  ane's  warm  bed  at  this  time  o*  uight,  and  a 
Bort  o'  draw  in  the  air  besides."  —  Scott:  Rob  Hoy, 
ch,  xxii. 

•  drowl,  V.t.  [Trobablv  connected  with  drawl 
(q.v.).]    To  utter  mournfully. 

"0  sous  and  (lMUL.'ht«i-fl  of  Jerusalem,  drowl  out  an 
eleiiv  lor  nood  King  Joaiaa."  — £/(icA:«I.-  Lijeof  Willia'nt, 
li,  224.     (/>«i'ifs  ) 

driS^m,  "droun,  *drowne,  v.i.  &t.  [A.S. 
d r nnc II iau  =  tii  be  drowned;  from  dmncen, 
Iia.  par.  of  drincan  ~  to  diink  (q.v.).] 

A.  lutraiis. :  To  be  sutfocated  in  water  or 
otlicr  liqtiid  ;  to  perish  by  drowning. 

"  Alle  that  deth  inoi:ht  drygbe  drowne^l  ther  inne." 
Early  Eng.  AUit.  Poenu :  Cleunjiet*.  S71 

B,  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  snfTnnate  in  water  ;  to  deprive  of  life 
by  submersion  in  water  or  other  liquid. 


2.  To  overwhelm  with  or  in  water  ;  to  flc  od. 

"  I  ( ll.xid  wHU;rB  wtrt)  n<)t  in  Bomo  inciBuro  coutr>  iltd 
by  weuK.  ev'vit  wheu  drowned,"— Fitld,  Juii.  2S,  168^. 

3.  To  overtlow,  to  deluge,  to  inundate. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  overcome,  to  overwhelm,  to  overpower. 

"The  moans  of  the  aick  were  drounifd  hv  the  blas- 
phemy and  rllialdry  of  their  comuvlKK-'—Miicaulay: 
lliit.Eii<j..c\i.  xlv. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  as,  To  drown  core. 

"And  while*  their  babes  In  Ble«r'  their  forrowBrfroton, 
Sad  parent*  watch  the  reninantn  of  tlielr  ftore." 

nrydrn  :  Annua  Mirabilis,  ccIIL 

a  To  immerse,  to  plunge  deeply,  to  sleep. 

"  Moat  men  l»elng  In  nensurvl  pleiwurtH  droirmrd. 
It  seems  tbelr  bouIs  hut  in  their  sensoa  are." 

Davict :  /jnmort.  oj  the  Soul. 

•  dri5^<Ti'-atge,  s.  [Eng.  drown;  -age.)  The 
art  nf  dioCviiing  ;  the  state  of  bting  drowned  ; 
aubm'irsiou. 

'■  Any  kind  of  drotenage  In  the  foul  water  of  onr  bo. 
calleil  reltgiouaor  other  controversies." — Cartj/te :  Li/a 
of  StcTi'f'i.  pt.  i..  ch.  I. 

drovt^ed,  7'rt.  p(ir.  or  a.     [Drowm.] 

drowned-lcvel,  s. 

Milling:  A  depres.sed  level  or  drainage-gal- 
lery in  a  mine,  which  acts  on  the  principle  of 
an  inverted  siphon  ;  a  blind-level. 

dr6\im'-er,  s.     [Kng.  drown;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  drowns. 

"IdleneM  (is)  enemy  o(  virtue,  the  droiffner  of 
youtb.'— A ac/uitn:  ToxopUilui. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"A  fnrtbcrdiBCovery  was  made  by  Ri>l>ert  Wallau, 
the  drtnpner,  orimntonbi  charge  of  the  ■water-meadows." 
— Arduxologia,  xxxiv.  2S9. 

drd^n'-ing,  jw.  -par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Drown,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb  . 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  suffocating  in  water,  &c. ; 
the  state  of  being  drowned. 

^  When  a  person  dies  from  drowning,  the 
breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  en- 
tirely ;  the  eyelids  are  generally  half  closed, 
the  pupils  dilated  ;  the  tongue  approaches  to 
the  under  edge  of  the  lips,  which  are  covered 
with  a  frothy  mucus,  as  aie  the  nostrils. 
Finally  coldness  and  pallor  of  the  surface  in- 
crease, Wiien  one  in  whom  the  vital  spark 
may  possibly  not  yet  have  fled,  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  two  objects  should  be  aimed  at — 
viz.,  fii-st  to  restore  breathing,  and,  second,  to 
promote  warmth  and  cii-culation.  On  the 
method  now  generally  employed,  alike  in  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe, 
the  patient  is  laid  on  the  floor  or  tiie  ground, 
with  the  fa(^e  downwai'ds  and  one  of  the  anus 
under  the  forehead.  The  mouth  must  then  V)e 
wiped  and  cleansed.  To  excite  breathing,  the 
patient  should  for  a  brief  period  be  turned  on 
the  side,  the  head  being  supported.  The  nos- 
trils shoidd  then  be  excited  with  snutf,  harts- 
hc'in,  and  .imelling-salts,  or  tlie  throat  tickled 
with  a  feather.  If  no  success  >llow,  imitate 
In-eathing  by  turning  the  body  very  gently  on 
the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly 
on  the  face,  taking  but  four  or  live  secondsfor 
the  process.  Di  y  the  hands  aud  feet,  clothe 
the  body  with  dry  vestments,  and  enwrap  it  in 
blankets.  Dr.  Silvester's  method  is  to  draw 
forward  the  patient's  tongue  till  it  projects  be- 
yond the  lips,  remove  the  braces,  stand  at  the 
patient's  liead,  grasp  the  arms  Just  above  the 
elbows,  diuw  them  gently  aud  steadily  up- 
wai-ds  above  the  head,  keep  them  stretched 
upwards  for  two  seconds,  then  jM-ess  thtni 
against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Let  no  hot 
batli  be  used  unless  under  medical  direction. 
If  breathing  be  restored,  rub  the  limbs  upwards, 
using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.  Apply  hot 
flannels,  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water, 
heated  bricks.  &c..  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
the  armpit.-i,  between  the  thighs,  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  iScc.  Persevere  in  this  treatment  for 
some  hours.  If  the  i^itient  he  restored,  place 
him  in  a  warm  bed,  let  plenty  of  fresh  air  into 
the  room,  and  encourage  sleejt. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  overwhelming  or  over- 
powering. 

drowning-bridge,  s.     A  sluice-gate  for 

overflowing  meadows. 

dr($^se,  "*  drovtrze.  s.  [Drowse,  v.]  A 
slight  or  light  sleep  or  slumber  ;  a  nap. 

"  Many  a  voice  aloiig  the  street. 
And  heel  ai^aiust  the  pavement  echoing,  burst 
Their  (irowic." 

Tenrtiison  :  Oeraint  £  Enid,  1,119-2L 


^  For  the  diffference  between   drowse  and 
sleep,  see  Sleep. 

drowse,  "drowze,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  draiian, 
drusfui :  cf.  drc'h(ai=to{a\\,  to  mourn.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  or  look  heavy,  dull,  or  drowsy. 

"  Tliey  mthT  drowne/f.  and  hung  their  eyelids  d>wi^ 
Sk-pt  In  his  fiicc,  and  r  ndcrcil  sncJi  J<«iwct 
Aa  cloudy  men  use  to  their  ndvcniarlc^.'" 

Sluikcyjj. :  1  Jlenrj/ 1 1'.,  UL  t. 

2.  To  slumber,  to  sleep. 

"  Span.^'led  with  eyes  more  numerous  Uwin  f^** 
Of  Ari-TiB,  Aud  more  wakoiui  than  Xftdrou-f." 

Milton:  P.  L..  xi.  l  a.  UL. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  drowsy,  heavy,  or  sleepy. 

"  There  gentle  sleep 
FIret  found  ine,  and  with  toft  opprcKaiou  seliM 
>!y  drowsed  seuseB."      Milton  :  J'.  L..  vlii.  SSV-Mt 

2.  To  make  heavy  or  dull. 

"And  would  you  learn  the  sin-lls  that  drotose  loy  ftoot 
Work  without  hojie  draws  uectar  iu  a  nievc, 
Aud  liotw  without  au  object  ciuiiiot  live." 

CoUridgc:    Work  wi'kout  lIujM. 

*  dr^f '-i-hed,  "  drows-y-Ued, ».    lEng. 

drowAif,  and  siill".  -hed  =  lnjud.]    A  t«udency  to 
sleep ;  drowsiness. 

"  The  piyal  virgin  shook  off  drmotOurd  ; 
.-Vud  ri.^ing  fuitb  out  of  her  bastr  boure. 
Looked  lor  her  knight"  ,  ,.  . 

Speraer :  F.  q.,  LU.  7. 

^^^■-\-\f,adv.     [Eng.  droii'i-y;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  drowsy  or  sleepy  manner  ;  like  on* 
heavy  with  sleep. 

■'  What,  thou  speak 'st  dromiis  t 
Poor  knave,  I  bUme  thee  not ;  tln-u  ».n  o  i-rw,.ttL«d. 
.•^h-iketp.:  Jutiut  Ccesur.  Iv.  ^ 

2.  Sluggishly,    lazily,    without    spirit    or 
energy. 

•'  Slothf uJly  and  drowiUy  6it  down  "—Raleiglu 

dr<Jiir'-§i-nes8,  *  drow-si-ncsse,  s.   [Eng. 

drowsy  ;  -ne£s.\ 

1.  A    tendency  to    sleep ;    heaviness    with 
sleep ;  sleepiness. 

■■  Iu  deep  of  night,  when  drowsineu 
Uath  lockeid  up  mort«J  seUBU. " 

.yuivn  :  Arcade*.  CI.  6S, 

2.  Idleness,  sluggishness,  liLziness,  want  of 
spirit  or  energy. 

"  It  falleth  out  well,  to  shake  off  your  drowaineu:' 
— Bacon  :  Bol<j  War. 

dr6^-§y,  drow'-zy.  a.   [Eng,  droivs\e);  -y.\ 

1.  Inclined  to  sleep,  heavy  with  sl<«ip, 
sleepy. 

*•  •  I  will  bear  your  song  oublime 
borne  other  time. 
Bays  the  drowsy  moujvTch,  yawning.' 

JjongfvlU'i*:  Mu4icuiti'4  TaiC^ 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

"  And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name." 

^)Mkesp.  :  ilunrg  I'.,  iv.  (Cnoma). 

3.  Dull,  sluggish,  lethargic,  stupid. 

"Tf  he  la  of  a  quiet  disi)osition,  he  la  iu  danger  of 
sinkiuij  into  a  sti-%'ile.  stn&ual,  drovay  piinMite,"— 
Macaultiy  :  Ettt.  Eng..  cb,  xiv. 


*  drowsy-evil,  s.    Lethargy. 


"Tiey  that  have  the  disease  billed  Letharpus.  or  tb» 
drmtysy-ceU'—Toucitsloiie  of  Complexiotu,  p.  1::3. 

*  drowsy-flighted,  a.  Bringing  drowsi- 
ness or  sleep. 

■*  The  drowsy -Jllghted  steeds 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtained  sleep." 

Alu/on  :  Cumus.  6o3,  5U. 

*  drowsy-head,  s.    A  drowsy-headed  person  ; 

one  that  is  dull  and  sluggish. 

drowsy-headed,  a.  Sleepy,  dull,  slug- 
gish, lethargic. 

"Solomon  ...  so  elegantly  '■haracteriieth  th« 
draws II -hauled  slug^'ards  tiuit  no  cn.-trjiuter  in  Tlieo- 
plir:i3tU3  la  more  giaphiouJly  described," — Fothetb)/: 
A  Vieomasiix, 

*  droy,  v.i.    [Droil.]    To  labour. 

■■  He  which  can  in  office  drud^'e  and  droy^ 

aascoigne :  Slvelc  (Jla^uie,  p.  6& 

*  droyle,  v.i.    [Dboil.] 

driib,  v.t.  [A  corrupt  of  Mid.  Eng.  drepen  = 
to  beat;  A.S.  drepan  =  to  hit,  to  slay,  drcpe, 
drype  =  a  blow  ;  Icel.  drepa  =  to  kill,  to  slay ; 
Sw.  drahba=to  hit,  drtqKi  =  to  kill;  Dan. 
dra])e=  to  kill;  Ger.  trejren  =  to  hit.]  To 
hit,  beat,  or  thrash  with  a  stick;  to  cudgel ; 
to  belabour. 

"  He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  fight. 
Though  dridibed.  can  lose  no  honour  hy  T,." 
tiutler:  Uudtbraa.  L  iU. 

driib,  s.  [Dkitb,  s.l  a  knock  or  blow  with  a 
stick  ;  a  cudgelling,  a  thrashing,  a  tliump,  a 
drubbing. 

"  The  Mo\rs  and  dnih-i  T  have  recei^'cd 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sjh^ian.     se,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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drubbed,  j'«.  par,  or  a.     [Drub,  v.] 

drub'-bcr,  s.    [Eng.  drub,  v. ;  -er.]    One  who 
drubs  or  beats.    (Prior;  The  Mice.) 

drub'-biug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     (Drub,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  ^5  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  vis  subd.  •  The  act  of  being  thrashed,  or 

thrasliing  with  a  stick  ;  a  eudselling,  a  btatiny. 

"CMIuli,  being  a  pa«3lonnt«  mftii,  gn.v9  Alcheic  one 
A;\y  s\60\i\i^drubbiu'j.' — Jliime  :  A  iiialoijne. 

driib'-len,  "drub-blyn,  v.t.    [Drublt.] 

1,  To  iiuike  muddy,  tliick,  dirty,  or  turbid. 
"  OmhbTr/n    or    tiirhlyn   watur.    or   other    lycoure. 

Turbo."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  disturb. 

"So  sal  paynea  and  aorowe  drobyl  tbaLre  thoght."— 
Banipute. 

*  drub'-U-ness,  *  drub-ly-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 

drubty  ;  -ness.}    Muddiness,  turbiduess. 


*  driib'-ly,  *•  drob-ly,  a.     [Prob.  a  variant  of 

trouUe.  {*\.\ .).}     Muddy,  dirty,  turbid. 

"  r>rr.hlii  or  Driibly.  jj  Turbulentus  turbidut,"  — 
Front  pi.  Para. 

^^dE-en,  0,     [Drunken.]    Drunken. 

"  Aud  post  the  birka  aiicl  meikle  staue. 
Whare  drucken  Cboilie  brake  "s  neck-bane." 

Burns  :  Tatn  o'Shanter, 

ilriidge,    v.i.     [Ir.   dmgaire  =  a  drudger,   a 
drudge.]     To  perfoini  nuMiial  work  ;  t<>  labour 
in    mean    olfioes ;    to  work  hard,  with  little 
rewanl  or  return. 
"  But  I  am  bankrupt  uow ;  and  doomed  henuefortb 
To  drudge,  iu  descant  dry.  on  othciV  lays." 

Cotoper  :  To  William  Uauley.  Esq. 

■drudge,  8.     [Drudge,  v.]    One  employed  in 
menial  work  ;  one  who  toils  hard  in  mean 
offices  with  little  reward  or  return  ;  a  slave  or 
serf,  a  nieuial. 
■'  With  averted  eyes  th"  omniscient  Jnd^e 
Scums  the  base  hireling  and  the  slxvjsb  drudqe." 
Cowper  :  Truth.  027,  22^. 

il  For  the  difference  between  drudge  and 
servant,  see  ^Servant. 

<lJUdg'-er  (1),  s.  [Bug.  dnidfj(e)  ;  -er.]  A 
I.MKUirer  in  menial  or  mean  offices  ;  a  slave,  a 
drudge. 

*  drudg'-er  (2),  s.    [Dredger.]    A  dredging- 

b>,x. 

*  driidg'-er  (3),  s.  [Fr.  drageoir.]  A  box  for 
bonbons  or  comfits. 

"  I  dill  ciUTy  home  a  silver  drudger  for  my  cnjiboard 
of  plate." — Pcpya:  Jiiary,  Feb.  2.  IC63-6. 

driids'-er-J^.  s.  [Eng.  drudgtr ;  -y.]  Mean 
.servile  work  ;  hard  and  ignoble  labour. 

"  He  denlined  no  drudgery  iu  the  cummon  cause, 
provided  uuly  tb.at  it  weie  such  dri(dg>^ry  as  did  nut 
□lisbecome  an  honest  man." — Jlacaulay  :  Bitt.  Eng. 
ch.  xiv. 

^  For  the  difference  between  drudgery  and 
xoork,  see  Work. 

t  di'iidg'-i-cal,  «.  [Eng.  d7nidg(e);  -ioal.] 
Pertaining  to'or  of  the  nature  of  a  drudge. 

"TheDnnlges.  eathering  round  them  whosoever  ta 
/>ru(;.7t(yt?.  bene  Cnristiau  or  lutidel  Pagan." — Carlyle: 
Sartor  JlesarCiu,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  jl 

drudg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drudge,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  vurb). 
C.  As    subst. :    The   same   as    Drudgery 

(q.v.). 

dmdging-box,  s.  fPeeDREDGiNG-BOx.l 

*  driidg'-ing^ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drudging  :  -ly.] 
In  a  laborious,  toiling  manner ;  laboriuusty, 
toilsumely, 

*dru'-er-ie,  'dru-er-y,  *dru-rie,  *dru- 
ry,'  dru-rye,"  drew-er-y/  dry-wer-y, 
*dl'ew-rve,  s.  [O.  Fr.  dmcrle  ;  Pruv.  dru- 
dnria  ;  Ital.  dmderia;  O.  H.  Ger.  triU,  drut  — 
a  friend,  a  companion,  a  partner.] 

1.  Cumiesy,  gallantry,  courtship. 

"  Wymmeu  ue  kepte  of  no  knyghte  a*  in  drtierg.' 
Jloberc  of  titouctster,  p.  13L 

2.  A  mistress,  a  sweetheart. 

3.  Anything  valuable  or  highly  prized. 

"Thenne  dressed  he  his  dTT/r^e  doulde  hym  aboate.* 
Oawaine,  '2.0i3, 

drug  (l\  *  droggo.  *  dmgge,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

drofiiie;  Ital.,  Sp..  &  Port,  droga. ;  prob.  from 
Dut.  droog=dTy,  from  dried  vegetables,  roots, 
&c.,  being  used  as  drugs.] 


1.  Lit.  :  Any  substance,  mineral,  vegetable, 
or  auiuial,  us»mI  as  an  ingredient  iu  jihysic, 
or  in  the  prepai-ation  and  composition  of  medi- 
cines ;  a  medicinal  simple. 

"  Ilt>i)let«  with  itliybic,  drug».  and  splcery."— /"rn- 
nant :  London,  i>.  b^ 6. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  poison,  a  potion. 

"  Mortal  druffH  I  have ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  tbeiu." 

Utiake.sp. :  liointo  &  Juliet,  V.  1. 

2.  Anythiug  acting  as  a  drug. 

"  The  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory," 

Bi/ron  :  CkUd«  Harold,  Iv.  76. 

3.  Anything  of  little  or  no  value  or  worth  ; 
anything  for  which  there  is  no  sale  or  demand 
in  the  market. 

"Virtue  shall  a  drug  become : 
An  emjity  name 
Was  all  lier  fame, 
But  now  she  sbali  be  dumb." 

/}ryiieu :  Albion  £  Albiantcs,  111.  L 

*  drug-damned,  a.  Accursed  for  the 
use  of  pDison. 

"  That  dnig-damned  Italy  hath  out-craftled  him." 
Shaketp. :  Vymbeliiie,  iiL  4. 

*  drug-lecture,  s.  A  discourse  on  the 
virtues  of  his  reniedies  delivered  in  the  street 
by  a  mountebank  or  travelling  quack,  before 
attempting  to  sell  them. 

"Whilst  he. 
With  his  strained  action,  and  his  dole  0/ faces, 
To  his  drug-lfcture  draws  your  itching  ears." 

Den  Jonaon :  Volpone,  ii.  3. 

drug-miU,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  medi- 
cines ;  varying  in  size  and  construction  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  drug  and  the  resources 
of  the  establishment.  The  Chilian  mill  is 
used  for  some  purposes  ;  iu  the  more  usual 
form  it  has  a  rotating  cone  in  a  serrated  case, 
like  a  coffee-mill,  or  adjacent  disks,  like  a 
paint-mill.    [Grinding-mill.] 

drug-saw,  s.  A  saw  for  cross-cutting 
timber  ;  a  cross-cut  saw. 

"Taken  from  him  all  their  other  loomes  within 
the  house,  iis  axes,  eitcb.  drug^saw,  Ijow-saw,  luid 
others  valued  to  forty  Ub."—Acct.  Sejjredalions  on  the 
Clan  Campbell,  p.  5*2,  53. 

drug-sifter,  s.  A  perforated  tray  or 
sit;ve  eitlierreciprocating  or  rotatory,  inclosed 
in  a  casing,  and  having  a  drawer  beneath  for 
receiving  the  powder.  It  is  usually  operated 
by  a  crank. 

*  drug  (2),  s.    [Drudge,  s.]    A  drudge,  a  slave. 

••  To  such  aa  may  the  passive  drtig.t  of  it 
Freely  command." 

Sliakesp. :  Timon  <if  Athens,  iv.  3. 

driig,  v.t  &  i.    [Drug,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  administer  drugs  or  medicines  to  in 
excess. 

2.  To  mix  with  drugs  ;  to  introduce  a  nar- 
cotic or  anaesthetic  ding  into,  generally  fur 
the  purpose  of  rendering  tlie  person  taking 
tiie  mixture  or  composition  insensible. 

"  I  have  drugged  thtir  jjoasets," 

.•i/utkLsp.  :  JIucbeth,  il.  2. 

3.  To  render  insensible  by  administering  a 
narcotic  or  ana;'sthetic  drug  to  ;  to  stupefy. 

"  Then  I  cmUl  rest  as  still  as  those 
Whom  lie  lias  drugged  to  sure  repose." 

EeiiCon  :  Knight  qf  die  iiabU  Shield. 

t n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  deaden,  to  stupefy. 

"  Drug  thy  memories  leat  thou  learn  it." 

Tennyson  :  Locksleg  Halt,  77. 

2.  To  surfeit,  to  disgust. 

"  With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe. 
And  e  en  for  cbauge  of  scene  would  seek  the  shades 
Ijclow."  Bijron:  Childe  Jliirotd,  L  8. 

3.  To  mix  with  anything  deleterious. 

"  May  life's  unblessed  cup  for  him 
Be  drugged  with  treacheries  to  ihe  brim." 

Moore :  Eim  iyorshippers. 

f  B.  Intrans. :  To  administer,  prescribe,  or 
make  up  di'Ugs  or  medicines. 

*drugge,  v.(.    [A.S.  dragan.]    [Draw,  v.]    To 
draw,  lu  drag. 

*'  To  drugge  and  drawe  what  so  men  wolde  devyae." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  H7. 

drugged,  pa,  par,  or  a.    [Drug,  v.] 

*  drug'-ger,  s.   [Eng.  (7nig;  -er.]   A  druggist. 

"  Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
clKiiits"  hui-scs.  cullenres  i>f  dn^ngi-rs.  physicians,  mu- 
sicians, lie" — Burton :  Anatomy  of  MelantJioly,  p.  oa. 

*  dartlg'-ger-man,  s.    [Dragoman.]    An  in- 
terpreter. 


drug'-get,  s.  [().  Fr,  droguet,  a  dimin.  from 
(J.  Fr.  df'iifue  —  (I)  a  drug,  ('2)  trash,  rubbish; 
iS\).  drogutte;  ital.  druglitU/i.] 

Fabric:  A  coarse  woollen  fabrit;,  felted  or 
woven,  self-coloured  or  priutrd  on  one  side; 
used  to  juotect  curi'ets. 

"  Iu  druggvu  drest,  of  thirteen  vcuoe  «  yard." 

Si^ift. 

drug'-ging,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Drug,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  jw.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (Sefl 
the  verb). 

C.  -Is  subst. :  The  act  of  mixing  with  drugs, 
or  of  atlministcring  drugs  or  narcotics  to;  a 
stu[iefying  or  deadening. 

drug'-gist,  3.  [Eng.  drJig ;  -ist.']  One  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  in  drugs.  The  business 
is  iinw  genei-ally  combined  with  that  of  the 
apotliecary,  who  compounds  and  prepares 
drugs. 

*  drug'-ster,  s.  [Eng.  drug;  auff.  -ster.'\  A 
dealer  in  ihugs  ;  a  druggist. 

"The  pl»y«itiau  nf  the  sou!  after  the  drujjsfer  of  the 
XKuly.'—Soutk  :  iierntont.  vol.  i-,  »er.  4. 

dru'-id,  *  dru-yd,  s.  [Lat.  drnides  (s.  ]>!.),  a 
Latinised  form  of  Irish  liraoi,  druidh  =■  a  ma- 
gician, an  augur  ;  Gael,  draoi,  draoidU,  druidh 
=  a  magician,  a  sorcerer ;  Wei.  dcrwydd  =  a 
druid  (Skeat).  There  is  no  authority  for  con- 
nentiug  it  with  Ir.  &  Gael,  darach,  darag; 
Wei.  derw  —  an  oak ;  or  Gr.  5pus  (dru^).] 

1.  A  priest  of  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Gauls.  Tlie  religion  of  the  Druids  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  sinnlar  to  that  of  the 
Bralimius  of  India,  tlie  Magi  of  Persia,  and  the 
Clialdieans  of  Syria.  lliey  woi^hiiiped  in 
groves,  and  otlered  human  sacrifices.  The 
eduf'.'ition  of  the  young  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  Druids,  and  they  exereised  com- 
plete control  over  the  minds  of  lay  I'eople. 
They  also  acted  as  judges.  The  Chief  Druid 
was  elected  fioin  the  body  of  priests,  and  held 
his  office  for  life.  They  are  believed  to  bave 
liad  some  knowledge  of  pliilosophy,  geometry, 
&c.  Tlie  oak  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred 
tree,  and  mistletoe,  when  found  growing  on  it, 
was  an  object  of  veneration. 

2.  A  poet,  a  bard.    (Collins.) 

3.  A  member  of  a  society  or  order  instituted 
in  London  about  17S0,  lor  the  mutual  \ienetit 
of  the  members.  The  branches  or  lodges  are 
called  Groves. 

dru'-id-ess,  5.  [Eng.  druid  ;  -C8S.'\  A  female 
druid. 

"Like  ancient  British  Druidcu." 

HcoU  :  Thii  tSridal  of  Triormain,  lit  35. 

dru-id'-ic,  dru-ld'-ic-^,  a.  [Eng.  dnnd; 
■ic  :  -tad.]  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Druids  or 
their  worship. 

"  Any  druidical  anecdotes  that  I  can  meet  with  I 
will  be  sme  to  tend  you  when  I  return  to  Cambridge." 
— Gray:  Letttir  to  Jlason. 

druidical  circles,  s.pl.  A  name  given 
to  »;irLles.  cither  single  or  coucentric,  c<Mn- 
posed  of  huge  upright  stones,  formally  sup- 
liosed  to  be  the  remains  of  druidical  temples. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  sui>poso 
such  a  belief.  The  most  celebrated  druidical 
circle  is  that  at  Stonehenge,  in  Wiltshire. 
[Cyclolith.] 

*  dru'-id-ish.  *  dru-id-ysh,  a.  [Eng.  druid; 

-irf/i.|     Pertaining  to  or    resi_inbling  druids ; 
druidical. 

"In  all  places  where  the  dntidiish  religion  was  fr^ 
<l\ieu\.ed."—BvUnshfiU:  hetcr.  vf  ISntain,  ch.  iv. 

dru'-id-i^m,  s.  (Eng.  druid ;  -i$m.^  Tiie 
system  i-V  religion  and  instruction  taught  by 
tiie  druids  ;  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  cereniouiea 
of  the  druids.     [Driud.] 

■■  Tiie  great  and  c.-i:'it.al  oljjects  of  their  worship  were 
taken  from  druidittn,"— Burke :  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Bist, 

ii.  L 

driim  (1),  *  drumme,  s.  [Prob.  an  onoma* 
lojii.eic  word  ;  cf.  Dan.  drum  =  a  booming 
sound,  tlnimme  —  to  booni ;  tromme  =  a  (irutn  ; 
Dut.  tram,  trommel  =  a  drum  ;  Ger.  trommel ; 
Eng.  drone,  v.,  tkrum,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  L 

"A  druiTt,  sdrum ; 
Macbeth  doth  c-ume.' 

a/iOAxsp.  :  MacbciX  L  %, 
*  (2)  A  drummer. 

"  I  w.'tB  brnugbt  from  prison  into  the  town  of  Xeru 
b7  tw.i  tirutns  and  a  hundred  suot."— /"««*«  ■'  Three  t» 
0,ieilC2i). 


boil,  boS^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thii*  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  5s^<>P^on.  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  «Sic.  -  bel.  d^ 
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drum— dnimler 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rout ;  an  evening  jiarty  at  wliioh  canl- 
playing  wiia  cmritMl  nn.  Hiiecially  noisy  drums 
were  lunnorously  called  Dnnii-niajors. 

(2)  A  tea  before  dinner ;  a  kettle-drum. 
IKErrLK-DuuM.] 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mus.  :  A  musical  instrument  formed  by 
Btretcliinj?  parchment  over  the  heads  of  a 
cylinder  of  wood  or  over  a  l)owl-shai>ed  nietillic 
vessel.  The  skin  of  the  ass  ifl  a  very  suiH-rior 
article  for  the  i)urpo8e.  There  are  tlirei-OvimU 
of  drums:  (1)  tlir  longdnim  or  bass  drum  with 
two  heads,  held  Literally  and  j)layed  on  bntli 
ends  with  stulli'd-knob  drumsticks.  (2)  Tiio 
side-drum,  haviuj^  two  heads,  the  upper  one 
only  being  played  ujion  by  two  wticks  of  wood  ; 
the  lower  head  has  oci-jisionally  strings  of  cat- 
gut stretched  across  its  surface,  and  then  it 
is  called  a  snare  drum,  Qi)  The  kettledrum 
(q.v,),  always  employed  in  pairs.  Of  these  (1) 
is  the  ordinary  drum  used  by  an  infantry  or 
marching  band.  It  is  employed  mainly  to 
mark  the  time,  and  also  to  increase  the/orfcs. 
The  big  drum,  or  grnsse  caisse,  of  the  nuniei  n 
orchestra,  is  a  modjfi<'ation  of  the  ordinary 
drum,  with  the  dlameler  ^'really  increased, 
and  the  length  of  the  ciyliixlcr  lessened.  It  is 
struck  on  one  side  only.  (2)  Is  the  side  drum 
of  the  fife  auddium  bands.    Itisoccasioually 


KETTLEDRUMS. 

employed  in  the  orchestra  for  special  effects. 
(3)  Are  either  the  small  kettledrums  of  the 
cavalry  baud,  played  on  hoiseback ;  or  the 
proper  orchestral  drums,  larger  in  size,  but 
similar  in  construction.  They  are  generally 
tuned  to  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  com- 
position in  which  they  are  used,  but  this  rule 
is  not  without  exceptions. 

The  tambourine  is  a  species  of  drum,  con- 
sisting of  a  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel 
open  at  bottom.  The  lieads  are  tightened 
by  cords  and  braces,  or  by  rods  and  screws. 

The  drum  was  a  martial  instrument  among 
the  ancient  Egyiitians,  as  the  sculptures  of 
Thebes  testify.  Their  long  drum  was  like 
the  Indian  tam-tam,  and  was  beaten  by  the 
hand.  It  was  about  eighteen  inches  long,  had 
a  case  of  wood  or  metal,  and  heads  of  prepared 
skin,  resembling  ]*archment.  These  were 
braced  by  cords  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern.  The  instrument  was 
carried  by  a  belt,  and  was  slung  behind  the 
back  on  a  march. 

The  invention  of  the  drum  is  ascribed  to 
Bacchus,  who,  according  to  tradition,  gave 
his  signal  of  battle  by  cymbal  and  drum,  it 
was,  however,  known  in  very  early  ages,  and 
in  some  form  or  other  among  almost  all  nations. 


T)BtrM  OF  CORINTHIAN  CAPITAL  PARTLY  STRIPPED 
OF  ITS   FOLIAGE. 

Z.  Arch. :    The    bell-formed    jiart    of    the 
Corinthian  and  Composite  cajtitals. 


3.  Anat. :  The  tymjianum  or  barrel  of  the 
ear ;  the  hollow  jiart  of  the  ear  behind  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  membrane 
which  clnaes  the  external  passage  of  the  ear, 
and  receives  the  vibration  (if  the  air. 

4.  Covim. :  A  small  cylindrical  box  for 
holding  fruit.     A  keg  with  straight  sides. 

5.  Much. :  A  cylinder  over  which  a  belt  or 
band  passes.  When  the  cylinder  bears  a  load, 
it  becomes  a  roller.  A  roller  frequently  ha.s 
gudgeons  to  allow  it  to  be  dragged,  as  the 
,'igi-icultural  and  garden  rollers.  Huch  a  roller 
(liaving  gudgeons  or  axle),  by  the  diminishing 
of  its  lengtli  sulhcieritly,  becomes  a  wheel.  A 
narrow  drum  (belt-bearing  cylinder)  becomes 
a  sheave,  pulley,  or  rigger.  The  barrel  of  a 
crane,  windlass,  winch,  or  cai)Stan  on  which 
the  rojie  or  chain  winds.  The  cylinder  on 
which  wire  winds,  and  whose  rotation  pulls  it 
through  the  draw-plate.  The  grinding-cylinder 
or  cone  of  some  mills,  aa  tlic  coflee  or  the 
idantation  mill,  &c.  The  cylindrical  part  of 
a  thrashing  machine,  upon  which  are  fixed 
the  pieces  of  wood  that  beat  out  the  grain. 

"Tho  sheavps  were  carried  hetwecn  nn  Iiideiitcil 
drum,  and  a  niiiiiber  of  rollers  of  the  Mime  descrlpltuu 
ranged  round  tlie  dru.m."—Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth..  \t.  74. 

6.  Pajier-vuiking :  A  washing-drum  for  ragB 
consist^s  of  a  framework  covered  with  wire 
gauze,  in  the  interior  of  which,  connected 
with  the  shaft  or  spindle,  which  is  hollow,  are 
two  suctiou-tubes  by  ..  Inch  the  water,  after 
circulating  through  the  rags,  is  carried  away 
in  a  constant  stream, 

7.  Calico-printing :  One  name  of  the  cask 
in  which  st^am  is  applied  to  printed  fabrics 
in  order  to  fix  the  colours.  It  consists  of  a 
hollow  wooden  cylinder  with  interior  con- 
veniences for  suspending  the  cloths  and 
covering  them  with  flannel ;  after  wliich  the 
cover  is  applied  and  steam  admitted  for 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 

8.  Mech. :  A  chamber  of  cylindrical  form 
used  in  heaters,  stoves,  and  flues.  It  is  hol- 
low and  thin,  and  generally  forms  a  mere 
casing,  but  in  some  cases,  as  steam-drums,  is 
adapted  to  stand  considerable  pressure.  The 
drums  ai-e  radiators,  and  the  caloric  current  is 
compelled  to  follow  a  sinuous  course  through 
the  drum. 

9.  Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Drum-fish  (q.v,). 

10.  Meteor. :  An  abbreviation  for  Storm- 
DROM  (q.v.). 

^  Tmn  or  John  Drum's  Entertainment :  A 
kind  of  proverbial  expression  for  ill-treatment, 
probably  alluding  originally  to  some  particular 
anecdote.  Most  of  the  allusions  .-^eem  to  jioint 
to  the  dismissing  of  some  unwelcome  guest, 
with  more  or  less  ignominy  and  insult, 

"  His  porter  or  other  officer  durst  not  for  both  his 
ears  give  tlie  einiplebt  man  that  resorted  to  his  house 
Tom  Drum's  entertainment,  which  is,  to  hale  a  luau 
in  by  the  head,  and  thrust  him  out  by  both  the 
Bhoulders."— fioH««'(e<i.-  Hut.  0  Ireland.  B  2.  coL  1. 
(y^aret.) 

drum-curb,  s.  A  cylinder  of  wood  or 
cast-iron  inserted  in  a  Imle  which  forms  the 
commencement  of  a  shaft,  to  support  a  brick 
structure  or  shaft-lining.  The  earth  is  dug 
away  below  the  edge  of  the  drum,  and  as  the 
latter  sinks  the  courses  of  brick  are  continu- 
ally added  at  the  top. 

drum-cylinder  press,  5. 

Print. :  One  having  a  large  hollow  cylinder. 
A  feature  in  several  forms  of  presses. 

drum-fish,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
genus  of  fishes,  so  CixUed  from  the  peculiar 
drumming  or  grunting  noise  which  they  make 
under  water.  There  are  two  species,  one  of 
wliich,  Pogonias  chromis,  is  found  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  Georgia. 


drum-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  head  or  top  of  a  dram. 

2.  Xa7it.  :  The  head  of  the  capstan,  having 
square  holes  to  receive  the  bars. 

Drum-liead  court-martial : 

Mil. :  A  court-martial  hastily  summoned,  as 
in  the  field,  or  on  some  sudden  emergency. 
The  expression  is  sometimes  used  figuratively, 
to  express  any  sharp  and  summary  method  of 
procedure. 

drum-major,  s. 

Mil. :  The  name  of  an  officer  in  the  modern 
army  who  was  responsible  for  the  instruction 
of  drummers  in  the  various  roll-calls,  and  for 


the  invention  and  construction  of  new  beats, 
communicated  by  order  of  the  major  of  th© 
regiment  to  the  drummers.  The  title  was 
changed  in  1878  to  "  bu^e-major,"  but  the 
duties  remain  the  same.  There  was  formerly 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  household  called  the 
drum-major  general,  who  granted  licen<;es  to 
other  than  the  royal  troops  for  the  use  of  drums 
in  their  regiments.    (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

drum-maker,  a.     One  who  makes   or 

deals  iu  drums. 

I  it,  and  the  cabiuet-Dutkvr.' 

*  drum-room,  s.    A  ball-room. 

"The  b.)Uiiy  housemaid  begins  t*>  repair  the  dlft. 
ordered  druyji-room.'—t^leldfns:  Tom  Jonei,  bk.  zL, 
ch.  ix. 

drum-saw,  s.  A  cylindrical  saw  for  saw- 
ing curved  Bluir,  staves  especially.  A  cylinder- 
saw  ;  a  baiTel-saw. 

drum-slade,  s. 

Mus.  :  A  drummer. 

drum-stick,  s.  The  stick  with  which  a 
drum  is  beaten  ;  those  for  the  bass-drum 
have  stufied  knobs. 

drum-wheel,  s.  A  very  ancient  Oriental 
form  of  water-raising  wheel  which  was  origin- 
ally drum-sliaped,  but  afterwards  had  scoop- 
shaped  buckets,  which  dipped  up  water  and 
conducted  it  towards  the  axis,  at  or  near 
which  it  was  discharged.    [Tyupanusi.] 

drum,  v.i.  &  t.    [Druu,  «.] 
A*  Intran-titive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

"Ill  no  mor& drurnviltig ;  a,  iilague  of  altdnuiu."'^ 
Bhakcap.  :  AU'$  Well,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  attract  or  beat  up  recmits  by  th« 
sound  of  drums,  &c. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  strokes,  as  though  beating  on  a 
drum  :  as,  To  drum  on  the  table. 

"  He  would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drummir^ 
upoD  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  ouch  expression  ait  ft 
was  not  possible  to  misinterpreL" — Cowper:  Treat- 
ment of  his  I/ari-s. 

*  3.  To  beat  or  throb. 

"  HiB  drumming  beiirt  cheers  up  his  burning  eye." 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrecc,  435. 

*  4.  To  resound. 

"This  indeed  makes  a  noise  and  drums  in  popular 
ea.TS."— Browne :  Vulgar  Krrours. 

B.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  perform  on  a  drum ;  as,  To  drum  a 
tune,  &c. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  by  beat  of  drum  ;  to 
drive  or  summon  by  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

"  Tbey  drummed  and  trumpeted  the  wretche*  out  of 
their  hall  of  audience  " — Burke  :  On  a  /ieijicide  Peace. 

3.  Specif. :  To  expel  from  a  regiment  with 
disgrace. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  din  or  beat  into  a  person  :  as,  To 
drum  a  thing  into  a  person's  ears. 

2.  To  sue  or  tout  for  customera. 

*  driim'-ble  (1),  v.i.    [A  freq.  or  dimin.  from 

drone  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  a  drone  or  sluggard  ;  to  loiter. 

"Look,  how  you  drttmble:  carry  them  to  tfatt 
laundress  in  Datchet  mead ;  quickly,  come."— SAaJteip.  t 
Merry  Wioes,  iii.  3. 

2.  To  mumble. 

**  Grey-beard  drumbUng  over  a  discourse." 

Jffuhc :  Save  vnth  j/ou  to  Sa^ron  Waldtn, 

3.  To  sound  like  a  drum. 

"  Violins,  strike  up  n.1oud, 
Let  the  nimble  h:uia  bel-'tboiu: 
The  whistling  pipe  and  drumbling  iiittOT. 

Drayton:  Mutes  Elytiuhi;  A'yjnphalB. 

drumble-drone,  s.    A  dor  or  dor-beetle. 

"  Ever  since  you  used  to  put  drumble-drones  into  my 
desk  to  Bideford  6chooL"~C.  Kingtt^:  Westward  Bof 
ch.  xviiL     iJiavies.} 

*  drum'-ble  (2),  v.i.  [EtjTu.  doubtful ;  cL 
drumly.]    To  raise  a  disturbance. 

"  Sic  fate  to  souple  rogues  imjmrt, 
That  dmmble  nt  tho  couimun  weal  1 " 

Jiatnsay  :  J'o^ms,  L  3TS. 

*  drum'-ler,  5.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  jierhaps  a 
dimin.  from  dromond  (q.v.)]  A  small  ship, 
sup]>osed  to  represent  the  older  dromon. 

"The  cripi'lc.an  old  drwmZcr  quite  past  service.  "— 
Taylor:   IfiT/a-j^dGSO). 


&te,  fat,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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4riiin~ly,  'droum-ly,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  MiuMy,  turlii.l. 

"  Tlieii  Ijouwea  rlrumlf/  Qermttn  wftter, 
To  mak  Jiiiiisel  look  lair  aiid  fatter." 

Burnt :  The  Tuta  Dogt. 

2.  Dark,  troubled. 

"  The  dntinly  schour  yet  f urth  ouer  all  the  file." 

DongUis:  Virgil.  1.  518. 

3.  Having  a  gloomy  aspe(;t. 

"Fretful,  drumblif,  dull,  and  dour." 

Raynsiijj  :  Poemt.  L  80«. 

4.  Troubled,  disturbed. 

"  So  drumly  a  seitaou." — Baillie:  Letters,  L  163. 

drum'-mer,  s.     [Eng.  drum;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  beats  or  performs  on  a 
drum,  specifically  a  soldier  whose  duty  it  is  to 
beat  the  various  calls,  &c.,  on  a  drum. 

"  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  iiiarcli  away," 

«Aaie«;j.  .■  3  //enri/  17..  It.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  solieits  or  touts  for 
custom.     (Ainerican.) 

II.  Entom. :  Blatta  gigantea,  the  largest  of 
all  the  species  of  Blattidje.  or  Cockroaches. 
It  measures  about  three  inches  in  length.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  obtains  its  name  from  its 
habit  of  producing  a  noise  with  its  head  re- 
sembling a  sharp  knocking  with  the  knuckles 
against  wainscotting.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
devour  the  extremities  of  the  dead,  and  even  to 
attack  people  when  asleep.  It  is  a  liandsome 
insect,  being  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  bone, 
a  nearly  square  spot  on  the  pronotum,  and  a 
sort  of  dash  near  the  base  of  the  tegmina,  black 
or  brown. 

<lrum -xning,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Drum,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  ]Kir.:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Beating  or  performing  on  a  drum. 

2.  Fig.  :  Making  a  noise  resembling  that  of 
a  drum. 


served  the  females  coming  around  the  druvimhij 
males.  [He  means  of  the  Cicada  SepCendecim.]" — Dar- 
win ■  Iir.  Hartman,  quoted  in  Descent  of  Ma'i  (1871), 
pt.  11.,  ch.  X. 

C-  As  substantive : 

I.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  science  of  beating  or 
playing  on  a  drum. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
drum  ;  a  noise  like  that  of  a  drum. 

"The  dncmmirig  of  the  umbrinaa  in  the  European 
aeaa  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  tweuty 
fathonia."— flarwjM  .■  Descent  qf  Man,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xli. 

2.  The  act  of  expelling  from  a  regiment  in 
disgrace  (with  out). 

driim'-indck,  s.     [Gael,  dramaige  =  a  foul 
mixture.]     A  mixture  of  meal  and  water. 

Drum'-mond,  s.    [A  proper  name,  see  com- 
pound.] 

Drummond -light,  5.  A  light  invented 
by  Lieutenant  Druuimond,  Royal  Engineers, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  England,  about  1826,  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  was  found  to  exist  in  the  means  of 
making  distant  stations  visible  from  each 
other.  It  is  made  by  exposing  a  small  ball  of 
quicklime  to  the  action  of  the  oxj'-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  or  the  lime  maybe  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  fed  by  a  jet  of  pure 
oxygen  gas.  Drumniond's  apparatus  was  so 
constructed  that  the  lamp  fed  itself  automati- 
cally with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supplying 
itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  they  were  gradually 
consumed,  and  was  provided  with  a  parabolic 
silvered  mirror.  With  this  apparatus  the  light 
produced  by  a  ball  of  lime  not  larger  than  a 
boy's  marble,  at  Londonderry,  was  visible  at 
Belfast,  a  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles,  in 
a  direct  line.  Subsequently,  Colonel  Colby 
made  a  lime-light  signal  visible  from  Antrim, 
in  Ireland,  to  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland,  a 
distance  of  ninety-five  miles  in  a  straiglit  line. 
It  is  stated  that,  intensified  by  a  parabolic  re- 
flector, it  has  been  observed  at  a  distance  of 
112  miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  first  ap- 
plication in  practice  was  when  it  was  required 
to  see  Leith  Hill,  in  Surrev,  from  Berkhamp- 
Btead  Tower,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  practical 
application  was  described  in  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
1826  and  1831.     (Knight.) 

*  drum^'-ler,  5.     [Drum,  s.]    A  drummer. 

"  The  drum-player,  or  dru7nsler."—Nometiclator. 


"drunk,  '  di'onk,  v.t.    [A.^.  druncnian.] 

1.  lo  into.xiciite. 

-  ICj/cri//*  .- 

2.  To  drown. 

"  She  aeide  that  hire  Bono  was  in  the  see  dronkal" 
WiUuiinqf  Paternv,  b,&16. 

drunk,    '^dronk,    *dronke,    ^drtinke, 

;*((.  par.,  a.,  k  s.     [A.S.  dnnicen,  pa,  par.  of 
dri)ican  =  to  drink.]    [Dkuxken.] 

A.  As  pa.  jmr. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lil. :  Intoxicated  with  strong  diink ;  in- 
ebriated ;  stupefied  or  overcome  with  alcoholic 
liquors. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Intoxicated,  overcome,  excited  beyond 
measure. 

"Smarting  from  old  sulTeringa,  drunk  with  recent 
prosijvrity. "— Jfacaulay  :  UisC.  Eng.,  ch,  xv. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated. 

^  (1)  Drnd  drunk :  So  drunk  as  to  make 
one  lie  motionless  like  a  dead  person.  [Mad 
dintnk.] 

(2)  Mad  drunk :  So  drunk  as  to  make  one 
act  like  madman. 

"An  hiibitual  drunkard  could  have  told  the  com- 
mittee that  a  man  may  be  tnad  drunk  at  8  p,m.,  ;ind 
dvad  drunk  at  10  p.ia."— Daily  Telegruph,  Oct.  2,  1877. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  drink,  a  draught. 

**  Of  bitter  drunk  he  aenden  him  a  sonde." 

Old  Eng.  Miscellany,  p.  268. 

2.  A  drimkenbout,  a  spree.    (Slang.) 

drunk'-ard,  s.  [Eng.  dmnk,  and  suff.  -ard.) 
{)ur  who  is  given  to  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink ;  one  who  is  habitually  or  frequently 
drunk, 

"  My  bowels  caauot  hide  her  woes. 
But,  like  a  drunkard,  I  muat  vomit  tliein," 

.'^hakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus,  Ul.  1. 

*  drunk'-ar-dize.  vA.   [Eng.  drunkard ;  -ize.] 

To  act  likii  a  drunken  person. 

"  Her  dejulfd  heart  incens'd,  she  raves  aloud. 
Doth  madly  through  the  citie  drunkardize." 

Virgil,  by  Vicars,  1632. 

*  driink'-el-e  w  (ew  as  u),  *  dronk-el-e  we, 

*  drunk-lew,  "  drunk-en-lew,  a.    [Of. 

M.  11.  G.  trunkrnlich.] 

1,  Drunken,  intoxicated. 

"  Drunkelew  folk  ben  goostli  blynde." 

Hymns  to  the  Virgin,  p,  94. 

2.  Drunken  ;  addicted  to  strong  drink, 

"  Adrunkelewwoniinau.  gret  wratheandstrif."— Wy- 
clife :  £cclesiast.  ixvi.  11. 

*  drunk-el-ew-nesse  (ew  as  u).  *dronk- 

el-ew-riesse,    s.      [Eng.  drunkelew;  -ness.] 
Druukunness. 


drilnk'-en,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [A.S.  drimcen, 
pa.  par.  of  driiicuii  =  to  drink.]    [Drunk.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Intoxicated withstrongdrink;  inebriated, 
drunk. 

2.  Given  to  drink,  or  drunkenness. 

"  My  drunken  butler." — Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  L 

3.  Caused  by  or  arising  from  drunkenness. 

"  A  man  that  apiirehenda  death  no  more  dreadfully, 
but  aa  a  dtitnkeit  sle&p."— Shakesp,  :  Meaaure  for  Mea- 
sure, iv.  2. 

4.  Done  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

"Have  done  a  dr;'nken  slaughter." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  ^  1. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Saturated,  drenched. 

"Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  term  applied  by  workmen  to  a  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  is  uneven  or  worn,  so 
that  the  nut  is  unsteady. 

drunken-cutter,  s.  An  elliptical  cutter- 
head,  jilaccfl  at  such  obliquity  on  the  shaft  as 
to  revolve  in  a  circular  path  ;  a  wobbler, 

*  druhk'-en,  *  dronk-en,  •  drunc-nie, 

v.i.  .V  t.     [A.S.   druncnian;  O.  H.  Ger.  trunk- 
anen,  drunkenen  ;  Icel.  drukna.'\ 
L  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

"  In  se  dronkenes  folc  fu!  fela' 

Metrical  HomiJies,  p.  188. 

II.  Transitive: 

1.  To  drown,  to  overwhelm. 

"Swa  thatt  te  king  withth  all  his  ferd 
Wasu  drunncnedd  unnder  Sodess.' 

Ormulum,  14,816. 


2.  To  flood,  to  saturate,  to  drench. 


"  driink'  -  en  -  hed.    *  dronk  -  en  -  hede, 
■  drunk -in  hed,  s.     lA.s.  draiujtn.ad.) 

L)MiiikriiiH:>is. 


*  druhk-en-lew  few  as  u),  *  dronk-el- 
ewe,  ^  drunkelew,  a.  [Drunkelew, 
Drunken. J 

*  driiflk'-en-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  drunken ; -ly.'i 
In  a  drunlcen  or  iuto.xicated  manner. 

"  That  I'Niod  already,  like  the  pelican, 
iliuit  thou  tapped  out,  niid  druiikenly  caroused," 
Shakesp.:  Jiidiurd  11..  U.  l. 

drunk'~en-ness/dronke-nes,*dronke- 
nesse, "'  drunke-nesse,  s.    [A.S.  druncen- 

ne....] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  drunk  or 
intoxicated  ;  intoxication,  inebriation. 

"  A  dronkea  aaduesse,  and  a  sad  drnnkenosse." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poe^ns.  p.  76. 

2.  Habitual  indulgence  in  strong  drink. 

"The  Lacedaemonians  ti-aiued  up  their  children  to 
hate  drunk'nness  by  briu^-ing  a  drunken  man  into 
their  comjiaiiy."— lKa«s  :  On  the  Mind. 

IL  Fig. :  Intoxication  or  excitement  of  the 
mind,  ke.  ;  frenzy. 

"  Tis  vain— my  tongue  can  not  Impart 
My  almost  drunkenneM  of  heart. 

iiyron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  VL  "lA. 

*  drunk'  -  en  -  ship,  *  drunk  -  ship, 
"  drunke-shepe,  a.  [Eng.  dmnk,  drunken; 
•ship.]    Drunkenness. 

"  Drunkeshepe.    Sbrietaa.'— Prompt.. Parv. 

*  drunk'- en -some,  *  drunk-ln-sum,  a. 

[Kug-   ilruiihea;  -some.]    Addicted  to  intem- 
perance ;  drunken. 

■'  His  wiff  waa  drunkinsum  and  quhillis  ewiU  coadl- 
clonlt." —Aberdeen  Register  (I6th  cent). 

driink'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  drunk ;  -ery.]  A  tip- 
pliug-house. 

"Blasts  likehiacanbe.boughtlnthe  Jr»nA:erfe«any 
day  at  twenty  a  penny."— £VAo,  Jan.  9,  IsaZ 

*  driink'-wdrt.  s.     [Eng.  drunk,  and  wort.] 

Lot. :  The  tobacco  plant,  Nicotiana  Tabacwnu 

(Min:ihen.) 

drii-pa'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  drvpa  =  an  over- 
ripe, wrinkled  olive  ;  Or.  6pvmra  (dmppa), 
from  Gr.  dpvire-rr^';  (drupepes)  —  ripened  on  the 
tree  ;  dpOs  {drus)  —  a  tree,  TreVTw  (pepto)  = 
to  cook,  ripen,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft 
■acece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Rosacese,  more  gene- 
rally called  Amygdaleffi  (q.v.).  It  includes 
the  plum,  cherry,  peach,  and  similar  drupa^ 
ceous  trees. 

dr&-pa'-9e-ous,   a.    [Lat.  dntpa,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  -aceous.]     [Drupace.*:.] 
Botany  ; 

1.  Bearing  or  producing  drupes. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  drupes. 

drupe,  s.  [Lat.  drupa;  Gr.  SpviTira(druppa).'] 
[Dkupace^.] 

Bot. :  Fruit  composed  of  a  single  monosper- 
mous  carpel,  and  of  wliich  the  carpellary  leaf 
becomeu  fleshy  at  its  external  division,  and 
ligneous   in    its   internal   division,  as  in  the 


DRUPE. 

L  Drupe  vf  Pojioh.        2.  Section  of  Peach. 

a.  Mesocarp.  b.  Endocarp. 

peach,  cherry,  plum,  &c.  The  stone  which 
encloses  the  kernel  is  the  endocarp  ;  the  pulpy, 
or  succulent  part,  the  mesocarp.  In  the  horse- 
chestnut  and  cocoa-nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not 


b^l,  bo^ ;  p<$tit,  j6^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench :  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
-cian,  -tian=shan.    -tion,  -sion=8hun;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel.  del. 
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drupeol— dry 


Bucciileiit,  and  in  the  date  the  endocarp  is  re- 
placed by  a  meiiibiaiiL". 

driip'-e-dle,  drii'-pSl,  «.    [A  dimin.  from 

drufie  (q.V.).] 

J!"t.  .  A  little  dni|>e.  The  fruit  of  the  rasp- 
berry 13  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  drupeold. 

d]Hl'-p6se»  s.      [Eng.,  tSctt.  drupe,  and  (jjlucyise 

Clwm.  :  CiaHnoOg.  A  substance  produced 
togiither  with  glucose  by  tin;  action  of  moder- 
ately diluted  hydmclilorii- acid  on  glyco-dru- 
pose,  the  stony  coiMTf^lions  fomid  in  pears. 
It  is  a  greyish-red  body.  By  boiling  it  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  mid  treating  tlie  residue 
with  water,  ainnionta.  and  alcohol,  yellnwisb- 
wliiti  granules  ;ire  obtaiuf!-!,  wliich  exhibit  the 
properties  of  cellulose.    {Waits  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

Arils')  (1).  s.  [Ger.  druse,  cogn  with  Bohe- 
mian ilruza  =  a  brush,  and  Russ.  drusa  = 
brush.  ] 

Min.  :  A  niineralogical  term  for  any  liollow 
space  in  veins  of  on-,  or  vusicidar  cavity  in 
igneous  rocks,  lii^e  amygdaloid,  that  is  liried 
or  studded  with  crystals — lit.,  dewy  with 
crystals  ;  hence  we  speak  of  drusy  aud  sparry 
cavities. 

Druse  (2),  Druze,  t  Der-uz,  t  I>or-ouz,  s. 

[fk'Tuz  is  the  Arab.  pi.  of  Deraz.  Nanu-d  after 
Eil-Derazi,  who  preached  the  apotheosis  of  the 
Khalif  El-Uakim.     See  def.J 

HiM.,dc.:  A  pnlitiru-rcligious  SPCt  of  5Io- 
hanimedaii  origiri.  but  dft-nicd  by  the  orthodox 
Moslems  hcr-tical.  El-Hakim  Biamr-Allah, 
the  sixth  l-'atimite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  a  cruel 
and  fanatical  man,  who  lived  in  tlie  eleventh 
century,  proclaimed  himself  an  incarnation  of 
God,  and  established  a  secret  society.  When 
walUing  in  tlie  vicinit>'  of  Cairo,  his  'capital,  he 
disappeared  Irftni  his  subjects'  view,  the  most 
natural  explauutiou  being  that  he  was  assassi- 
nated antl  Ilia  b.idy  hidden  snmewhere.  His 
folluwers  believed  in  his  return  to  this  eaith 
to  leign  over  it,  and  piojiagat'  d  their  faith  in 
the  adjacent  lands.  Two  of  the  most  notal-Ie 
niissionaiies  were  the  Pei-sian  mf'ssengers 
Hamxab  and  Mohammed  ben  If-nniil  ed  Derazi. 
Tlie  hitter  jtrorlaiined  the  Druse  tenets  with 
such  zeal  in  ttie  Lelianon  that  the  converts  to 
belief  ill  Hakim  were  called  not  Hakiniites 
but  Druses.  In  18;J8,  De  8acy  imbbshed,  at 
Paris,  a  work  in  two  volumes  calltd  Expose  de 
la  Religion  d^  Di-uzes,  which  contains  a  great 
fund  of  inforinatiou  from  whicli  subsequent 
writers  have  profited.  Part  of  a  Druse  c;ite- 
chisni.  a  co]iy  of  which  was  made  in  the 
original  Arabic,  by  Dr.  De  Forest,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Graham,  may  lie 
fo'ind  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Linvls  of  Vie 
Bib'r,  ii.  715-721.  The  Druses  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God,  who  they  think  was  manifested 
In  tlie  jierson  of  several  individuals,  the  last  of 
them  Hakim.  They  believe  in  the  constiint 
existence  of  iivesuiieriors]'intual  ministers,  the 
greatest  of  tliein  being  Hainzab  and  Jesus,  and 
h<dil  the  traiisniigrition  of  souls.  Tliey  are 
divided  into  the 'bkkal  or  Initiated,  and  tiie 
Juhiial  or  Ignorant.  Their  day  of  woi-shii)  is 
Thursday.  Etbnologically  they  are  Arabs  who 
came  irom  the  eastern  i^aitsof  Syria  and  settled 
in  Lebanon  an<I  Antilebanon  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Theirterriloryun  the  LeUinon  is  south 
of  tlie  Maronites.  'I  hey  extend  thence  to  ihe 
Haiiran  and  to  Damascus.  In  1860  they 
attacked  the  Maronites,  about  twelve  thousand 
of  whom  they  cruelly  massacred,  not  sparing 
even  wmnen  or  male  children  in  their  fury. 
This  outburat  was  last  jtassing  mto  a  general 
rise  of  the  MobamniedaiiN  un  the  Cliristians  of 
Syria,  when  the  aiTivj»i(tf  Turkish  ami  Krench 
troops,  in  August  and  September,  1860,  and 
the  execution  of  107  Druses,  niore  deeply 
criniiird  than  others,  restored  at  least  tli'e 
seinblaneeof  tran([nillity.  Ko similar  outbreak 
has  since  occurred, 

drused,  a.    [Eng.  d-nn^e)  (1) ;  -ed.] 

Mill. :  Containing  a  druse  or  druses  ;  drusy. 

dr&S'-y,  1.     [Eng  druse  (1);  -y.] 

Min. :  Containing  a  large  number  of  very 
minute  crystals. 

drux'-y",  drux'-ey,  •  drix'-y,  a.  [Of  ob- 
scure oigin.] 

Ship-huild. :  An  epithet  applied  to  timber 
to  a  stat«  of  decay,  with  white  spongy  veins. 

dry,  '  drey,  *  dri,  "  c^rie.  *  drjsrhe, 
*  druglie,  "  drnye,  "  dryghe,  '  clrye, 

o.  &  s.      [A.S.  di-tiq-',  drige  ;  cogn.  witli  Dut. 


droag ;  M.  H.  Ger.  trucke,  truge ;  Ger.  trocken. 
Proo,  connected  ultimately  with  thirst  aud 
driiih.} 
A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  iMiiguage: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Free  from  moisture  or  wetness ;  not 
moist  or  wet  ;  arid. 

"  He  vug  erthtt  (irl«  4iid  ie  wicUr  awaL" 

(.'eti'iu  i  ExodUM,  SIS. 

(2)  Without  sap  or  juice ;  dried  up,  not 
succulent. 

"81mb.  fatcb  drier  lo^" 

Sluikctp.  :  Jtomeo  i  Juliet,  It.  4. 

(3)  Free  from  rain. 

"Tbulke  ycre  wuti  ttiatnomer  to  druye and  wohoV* 
Jlofiert  of  Olouc'tter,  p.  &3L 

(4)  Free  from  tears.    [Dbv-eyed.] 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Withered  up. 

"  Hlfl  right  bond  wan  drge-'—Wpdife:  Luke  vL  6. 

(2)  Thirsty,  athirat. 

"  WLen  1  liave  been  dry  it  hath  ii«iTed  me  hmtead 
of  aquaJti^ttu  driuk  In."— A'/<«^«t/i,;  2  Henry  VI, , 
iv.  10. 

(3)  Not  giving  milk  ;  as,  a  dry  cow. 

•■  Drj/e.  as  kyiit-  or  h<r?ityB  that  wylle  gyfe  no  mylke. 
Sxuiieru.' — PromjiC.  I'arv. 

(4)  Sarcastic,  severe,  cynical,  satirical, 
sneering. 

(5)  Cold,  discouraging. 

"  Returned,  as  niight  )mve  been  ezpect«d.  a  very 
abort  and  dky  asaweT."~Macaulay :  Sat.  Eiig.,  cb. 

xix. 

(6)  Cold,  hard,  harsh  ;  without  s>Tnpathy 
Orafleetion.    (Apjdied  especially  to  maimers.) 

•"And  iiihiil  you,  bil!y.  tho'  ye  looked  dry. 
Yell  cluiiit'e  your  fafthiouo,  and  ga<-  t\ii<T\>  In-by." 
Rou  :  Hclvnort,  p.  37. 

(7)  Severe,  hard. 

(8)  Barren  or  destitute  of  embellifihment  or 
interest ;  jejune,  plain. 

"As  we  ehould  take  care  tliat  oar  etyle  In  writilic  be 

neither  dry  nor  empty." — Hen  Jontoii, 

(9)  Stupid,  silly,  insipid. 

•■  Tbia  jest  ia  dry  to  me."~S!iaketp. :  Love't  LatouT 
Lotr.  V.  2. 

*  (10)  Eager,  anxious,  thinking. 

"So  dry  he  was  (or  away." — S'Uaketp  :  Tempett.  1-  2. 

(11)  Not  sweet;  a]t]died  to  wines  in  whicli 
no  sweetness  is  percejitible,  owing  to  the 
exact  balancing  of  the  saccharine  matter  and 
the  ferment. 

*  (12)  Bloodless. 

"ThuB  are  both  eidea  busied  In  thla  drie  war."— 
Daniel  :  l/,sC,  Eng.,  p.  75. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Comm.  :  [Drt-goods.] 

2.  Art:  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  precise- 
ness  of  execution,  or  the  want  oi  a  delic:ite 
contour  in  fonu,  and  of  easy  transition  in 
colouring.     [DavNEss.] 

3.  Wine:  Free  from  natural  sweetness  or 
artificial  sweetening;  said  of  wioea,  cLam- 
pagues,  &c.,  aud  by  extemiiun  of  braud^'  and 
the  like. 

B«  As  substantive  : 

±»  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Dryness;  that  which  is  dry;  a  dry  part, 
spot  or  place. 

2.  Thirst. 

IX>  Mas.:  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  stone 
muiiing  through  it  at  variuu.s  angles  to  ita 
bed,  aud  rendering  it  unfit  to  carry  any  load. 

U  LhTf  Plate  .- 

Photog. :  A  dry-filmed  seDsitized  plate,  capa- 
ble of  being  packed  away  aft«r  exposure  and 
of  being  kept  for  weeks  before  being  developed. 

dry-arch,  & 

Arch, :  An  arch  employed  in  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  for  the  "purpose  of  keeping 
them  dry. 

•dry -beat,  v.t.  To  beat  or  chastise 
severely,  to  thrash. 

"1  will  drr/Jirat  you  with  an  iron  wit." — Shakesp, : 
Ronieo  i  Juliet,  iv,  5. 


dry -beaten,  o. 

beaten  or  thmslied. 


Soundly  or  severely 


"  By  heaven,  all  drvb^aten  with  pore  sci^ffl" 

Shaketp. :  Love'i  Labour  t  Lost,  V,  X 

dry-blow,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lanff. :  A  hard  or  sharp  blow. 

2.  Med. :  A  blow  which  neither  wounds  nor 
sheds  blood. 


dry-bone,  s. 

Mill. :  A  miners'  name  for  an  earthy  variety 
of  Smithbouilc  (4. v.). 

dry-boned,  a.  Without  flesh  ;  having 
dry,  bare  bones. 

dry-burrow,  s.     An  inland  burgh,  oda 

not  situated  on  the  coast. 

'"i'bat  all  cjmmciuu  bie  (jalttitf  that  fre  bturowes 
hea  btrue  hi  vmj  of  jirctcdcul,  MUlbt.-r  for  iiauagc  tn 
tbalr  huryb  or  cumiultiK  timirt'j,  aud  iu  »i><:cLali  lUI 
coiiiiiiouii  Uic  Kaittia  im  lie  drfi-',urroieii  Vi  the  Portia 
and  hnuitiule  next  aUi-ii-vnt  (or  iTocedoutf  to  tbaiue, 
be  uljseruituud  kcMt,  atiil  tiidt  uanu  mak  thaiuo  Ua- 
Ijodiuient  or  aWp  thairUitiU. "— <1cU  Jiary,  UM  (ud. 
1SI4I,  p.  4l>8. 

dry-casting,  e.  The  process  of  casting 
in  wiiicli  lh<;  moulds  are  made  from  sand, 
and  subsequently  dried. 

dry  copper,  e. 

Metal. :  Copper  in  its  molten  stage  dissolves 
and  retains  red  oxide  of  copper  Cu.Jj  ;  this  is 
called  Dry-copper.  Pigs  of  coi'piTr  contain- 
ing cuprous  oxide  in  solution  present  a  longi- 
tudinal furrow  or  depression  on  their  up])er 
surface,  wliile  the  metal,  known  then  as  dry 
copper,  when  fractured,  has  a  pundish  red 
colour,  duller  in  lustre,  and  void  of  the  fibrous 
structure  evidenced  in  pure  copjier,  while  its 
malleability  is  much  impaired  both  in  the  liot 
and  cold  state.  (Greenwood:  Metallurgy  of 
Copper.) 

dry-cupplng, «. 

Surg. :  The  ajiplication  of  the  cupping-glass 
without  scarification  ;  to  c-iuse  the  revulsion 
of  the  blood  from  any  part  of  the  body. 

dry-cure,  v.t.  To  cure  fas  meat  or  fish) 
by  saltingand  drying  as  distinct  from  pickling. 


Costiveness  in   cattle. 


dry-dam, 

{ScQtdi.) 

dry-dilce,  s.  A  stone  wall  built  without 
lime  or  mortar. 

dry-diUer,  s.     One    who   builds   walls 

without  lime. 

dry-distillation,  s.  [Destkuctive  dis- 
tillation.] 

*  dry-ditch,  v.t.    To  labour  at  in  vain  or 

without  rtiult. 

"  ^\liicb  was  no  better  than  to  dry-ditch  the  bust- 
liea&."— Backet :  Life  of  WOliU'tU,  li  IBS. 

dry-dock,  s, 

Hydraul.  Eng. :  A  dock  from  which  the  water 
is  withdrawn  after  the  vessel  has  ficjated  Uito 
it.    Ad\'autage  is  geuerallj*  taken  of  the  flood* 


DR7  DOCK. 

tide  to  introduce  the  vessel,  and  of  the  ebb  to 
withdraw  the  water.  Tlie  water  flows  out  by 
sluices,  and  the  gates  point  outward  to  resist 
the  re-entrance  of  the  water.  A  graving- 
dock. 

*  dry-exchange,  s. 

Okl  Law,  £c.  ;  Usury. 

dry-eyed,  a.     "Without  tears,   without 

weeping. 

'  Sicht  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long. 
J}ry-eyed  behold  ?  "        Mi/ton  :  P.  A,  xi.  4:>l,  495. 

dry-farand,  a.     Frigid  in  manner,  not 
open,  not  frank, 

*  dry-fat,  5.    [Brytat.] 

*  dry-fellow,  *  drye-fellow,  «.     A. 

miser. 

"  Dri/p  fefJow,  whom  some  call  a  pelt  or  pinchbecke 
Ariduf  hnmn."—  Bulnet ;  Abicvdnrium  (l;i5if 


fS.te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute»  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  £B=e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


dry— drying 
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*  dry-fist,  s.  A  miserly  or  parsimonious 
fellow. 

*  dry-fisted,  a.    Miserly,  niggardly, 

dry  fruit,  a. 

But.:  Oiiti  witliuut  pulp. 

dry-gair-flow,  s.  The  place  where  two 
hills  join,  and  tinm  a  kind  of  bosom. 

dry-gilding,  s.  A  mode  of  gilding,  by 
steeping  linen  rags  in  a  solution  of  gold,  burn- 
ing tlie  nigs,  and  then  with  a  piece  of  rag 
dipped  in  salt-water  rubbing  the  ashes  over 
the  silver  intended  to  be  gilt.  The  method 
was  invented  in  Germany,  and  is  first  de- 
sciibed  in  England  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions  for  lijitS. 

dry-goods,  s.  pi. 

Coin-Ill.:  Cli'tlis,  stuffs,  silks,  laces,  &c.,  in 
contiadistinction  to  groceries,  &;c. 

dry-grinding,  s.  The  cutler's  mode  of 
sharp,  iiiug  and  polishing  steel  goods  on  a 
grindstone,  without  water.  It  is  very  in- 
jmions  to  the  health.  Two  remedies,  or 
rather  protections,  are  aff'orded  ;  (1)  Abraham's 
magnelic-resitirator,  which  arrests  the  par- 
ticles of  steel.  [Respirator.]  (2)  Exposure 
of  but  a  small  portion  of  the  stone,  and  a  tube 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  work  to  carry 
otf  all  the  dust. 

dry-meter,  s.  A  form  of  gas-meter  in 
which  no  water  is  used.     [Gas-meter.J 

dry-muitures, .'.  jil.  Quantities  of  com 
paid  to  the  mill,  whether  the  payers  grind  or 
flot. 

dry-nurse,  s.    [Dbynurse.] 

dry-pile,  s.  A  voltaic  battery  in  which 
the  plates  are  sejiaraled  by  layers  of  farina- 
ceous paste  combined  with  a  deliquescent 
salt.     Known  as  Ue  Lue's  Column. 

dry-pipe,  s. 

Steavi-eng.  :  A  pipe  which  conducts  dry 
et«am  from  the  boiler.  The  steam  is  collected 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  free  from  priming, 

dry-point,  s. 

Eiiqr.  :  The  work  of  an  etching-point  upon 
a  plate,  uuaeccmpanied  with  the  use  of  acid, 
to  deepen  the  lin«  so  made. 

dry-pointing,  3.  The  grinding  of  needles 
and  t;ilile-furks. 

dry-press,  s. 

Printing:  One  in  which  the  printed  sheets 
are  pressed  smooth. 

dry-rent,  s. 

Law :  A  rent  reserved  without  clause  of 
-distress. 

dry-rot,  s.  A  name  given  to  a  decay  in 
timber  caused  by  the  mycelium  of  several 
species  of  fungus,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  moisture  attiiclc  woodwork 
in  ships,  houses,  and  wooden  erections  in 
general,  growing  in  the  dark,  and  r:ipidly  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  first  covering  the  surface 
with  a  series  of  thread-like  filaments,  which 
are  continually  being  added  to,  and  ultimately 
forming  a  thick,  leutliery,  white  substance, 
such  as  is  often  foiuid  behind  the  jjartitions 
of  walls,  and  under  floors.  It  penetrates  the 
wood  in  all  directions,  reducing  it  to  powdery 
rottenness,  in  many  cases  doing  irreparaVde 
mischief  before  it  is  observed.  Tiie  perfect 
plant  is  only  occaeionally  seen  issuing  from  a 
crevice  or  some  opening  in  the  woodwork. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  two  of  the 
principal  dry-rot  fungi :  Pohjporns  kijbridus, 
which  affects  oak  timber  in  ships,  and  P. 
dedi-nctoT,  as  also  Thtfephora  puteana,  chwQy 
in  pine-wood,  in  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings.  MeruUus  lacrymans  difi"ers  from  the 
prccedintT  in  the  tlnck  mycelium  being  moist, 
often  dripping  like  tears,  hence  its  name  lacry- 
ffl/zHs  (wei^])ing).  Da:dalea  querrina  grows  on 
decaying  stumps  of  trees,  often  attaining  a 
large  size.     (SmUh.) 

dry-sand,  s. 

Cn-^'i'ig  :  A  mixture  of  snnd  and  loam  which 
is  employed  in  making  moulds  subsequently 
dried  in  an  oven. 

dry-shod,  a.    [Dryshod.] 


dry-stone,  a.  Built  of  stones  laid  with- 
out uiortfir.     [Dry-dike. J 

dry-stove,  s.  a  hut-house  whose  atmo- 
sphere is  adapted  hygro metrically  for  pre- 
serving the  plants  of  arid  climates. 

*  dry-Stool,  *  dry-stulll,  s.  a  close 
stool  ;  soinetiniea  called  a  Ury-seat. 

■'  Item  auo  caiiiiabii-  of  greiie  t'llletic  Ireliiyoit  with 
grciie  ciuliilk  m.ty  Burve  fur  ujiy  Ury-iituUl,  or  a  bed." — 

dry-tall£,  s.     A  phrase  apparently  used 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  denote  any 

agreement  that  is  settled  without  drinking. 

"The   other    p;irty   averred    fn   his  defence    th.it 

nothing  h»l  passed  but  a    little  dry-talft,  and  that 

cuuld  uut  be  called  a  bargaiu. "— auj:o«  &  Gail,  L  It 

'  dry-vat,  s.    [Drvfat.] 

dry,  *  dreye,  *dreyghe,  ^drie.  *driglie, 
'  drye,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.ti.  drygan,  drigan;  Dut. 
drou(je)i.]    [Dry,  a.] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  free  from  or  deprive  of  moisture  of 
any  kind ;  to  make  dry  ;  to  arefy,  to  exsic- 
cate. 

2.  To  make  di-y  by  rubbing  or  wiping. 

"  Bryuge  n  towayl  myn  haudya  to  Uri/e." 

deoen  &i{ie8,  3,166. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
drying. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  natural  juicej  sap,  or 
succulence. 

"Herbs  aud  flowers,  if  they  be  dried  in  the  shade,  or 
driett  iu  tho  hot  ami  a  small  time,  keep  best."— fiaco)t 

5.  To  deprive  or  clear  of  water  or  moisture 
by  ilraining. 

II.  Figui'atlvely : 

1.  To  cause  to  cease  to  flow, 

"  'Twaa  rage  alone 
Which,  bumiiiij'  upwards  iu  suctesaiou,  dries 
The  ttjia-a  that  etood  cousidering  iu  her  eyes." 

J>ri/den. 

2.  To  scorch  or  afflict  greatly  with  thirst, 

"Their  honourable  meu  are  famished,  and  tbeir 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirBt." — /BitiuU  v,  13. 

3.  To  drain,  to  exhaust,  to  empty. 

Philips. 

B,  IntraTisitioe : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  lo.se  or  be  deprived  of  moisture ;  to 
grow  or  become  dry. 

"Sam  of  the  aed  ful  uppe  the  Btone,  aud  dride 
tliere,"— OM  Eag.  Homilies,  ii.  155. 

2.  To  become  dry  by  evaporation  ;  to  evapo- 
rate. 

3.  To  lose  the  natural  juice,  sap,  or  succu- 
lence. 

"  Diie  thai  sal  als  baL"— furZjf  Eiig.  Fsalter:  Ps. 
jotxvi.  2. 

*  4.  To  become  withered. 

"  Hia  annes  driede  aud  wax.  al  drye.''—Trettisa,  L  267. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  be  thirsty,  to  feeJ  thirst. 

"  Drynke  wban  thou  driett. " 

If  To  dry  up  : 
A.  TranslUve : 

I.  Lit. :  To  deprive  totally  of  moistiu"e ;  to 
take  all  moisture  away  from. 

"The  water  of  the  sea.  which  formerly  covered  it. 


II.  Fig. :  To  deprive  of  vitality  or  energy. 
"The  apparent  tendency  of  which  ia  to  dry  up  the 
Boul,* — Ti/ndttU:  Frwg.  qf  Science,  ii.  '^ 
B.  Intransitive: 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  become  completely  dry,  to  lose  all 
moisture. 

2.  To  become  withered. 

"And  bis  hand,  which  he  put  forth  a^alnat  him, 
dried  up.  so  thiit  he  could  not  pull  it  iu  a^ain  to  him.' 
—1  KinffS  xiii.  4. 

II.  Fig. :  To  leave  off"  talking.    {Slang.) 

dry'-ad,  s.  [Lat.  Dryadem,  accus.  of  Dryas 
=  a  Drj'ad,  from  Gr,  Spva^g  (driias),  genit, 
Spvafios  '(driutdos)  =  a  Dryad,  a  nymph  of  the 
woods,  from  Spvi  (drws)  =  a  tree.] 

Ancient  Myth.:  A  nymph  of  the  woods  ;  a 
deity  supi>nsed  to  preside  over  the  woods;  a 
wood-nymph.  They  differed  from  Hama- 
dryads (q.  v.)  in  that  the  latter  were  attached 
to  particular  trees,  with  which  they  were  born 
and  died. 

dry-S.n'-dra,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Dryander, 
a  Swedish  botanist.] 


p.  Plovmian,  509. 


Bat.  :  A  gemus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belong* 
ing  to  tlie  nrd<_'r  PrriU-aceit,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, cultivated  in  other  countries  for  the 
variety  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  leaver 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  formed  in  cylindrical 
clusters. 

dry'-as,  s.  fGr.  Spva.<;  (driuis)  =  a  Dryad,  a 
nymph  of  the  oak.  Ho  namc<l  from  the  leaves 
bearing  soiut;  rf'semblaucctothoseof  the  oak. I 
Bot. :  A  gf'ims  of  ])lants  belonging  to  the 
order  Rosacea^.  Th<!y  are  Kinall  low  shrubs, 
bearing  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  long 
Jeather-awned  achcncs.  Dryas  octopetala,  or 
Mountains  Aveus,  is  a  native  of  Britain, 

■  dryed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dried.] 

dry'-er,  s.     [Eng.  dry;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  dries 
or  absorlis  moisture  ;  a  drier. 

"Tlie  ill  elTecta  of  driukiu];  are  relieved  by  this 
phint,  w)iich  !.'*  a  gre.'it  drj/er  and  opener,  eapecUUy 
by  i<craiiirAlwn."~Tt'myle. 

IL  TicknimUy: 

1.  Mack. :  A  machine  or  apparatus  for 
evaporating,  driving  off  superfluous  moisture, 
desiccating.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  certain 
class  of  machines,  and  yet  no  absolute  line 
can  be  drawn  between  it  and  ovens,  kilns,  &c. 
Such  are  grain-dryers,  malt-dryera,  paper- 
dryers,  &c. 

2.  Paper-making:  The  heated  tables  or 
cylinders  which  expel  the  moisture  from  the 
paper  just  formed  in  the  machine. 

3.  Pottery :  The  oven  which  evaporates  the 
moisture  from  ceramic  work,  giving  the  pieces 
a  certain  degree  of  rigidity  and  desiccation, 
when  they  are  fit  for  the  subsequent  ojiera- 
tions,  according  to  their  purpose  and  quality. 

IPOTTERY.] 

4.  Comm. :  An  oven  for  drying  fruit. 

5.  Agric. :  A  kiln  or  heated  cylinder  for 
drying' grain. 

6.  Domestic :  A  closet  for  drying  clothee  or 
cloth. 

7.  A  core  stove. 

8.  Painting  :  A  preparation  to  increase  the 
drying  and  hardening  properties  of  paint. 

(1)  Litharge  ground  to  a  paste  with  diying- 
oiL 

(2)  Wliite  copperas,  or  sugar  of  lead,  and 
dryiug  oil. 

•  dry'-^t,  *  drie-fatte,  *  dry- vat,  s.  [Eng. 
dry,  and  fat  =  vat  (q.v.).]     A   box,  case,  or 

packing-case. 

"Such  pamphletB,  whereof  we  have  abroad  so  good 
store,  as  T  think  would  freight  a  dr>i-/at  to  the  mart.' 
— Mounlagu  .'  Appeale  to  CcEsar,  \i.  SIS. 

dry'-foot,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  foot.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Without  having  the  feet  wet ; 
di'yshod. 

*  2.  Hunting :  Following  game  by  the  scent 
of  the  foot. 

"  Nay.  if  he  smell  nothini^  hut  iiaper".  I  care  not  for 

hia  dry-foot  hunting,  n^r  shull  I  need  to  puti'  pepper 
in  hia  uostrils."— J/ocAf/i .'  Dumb  Jinighl,  iii.  L 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By  the  scent. 

"A  hunting.  Sir  Oliver,  and  dry-foot,  too  I** 

L.  Burr  a :  iia-ti  Alley,  ML  L 

*C.  Assuhst. :  Adog  which  pursues  game  by 
the  scent  of  the  foot. 

"  The  truth  ia,  my  ohl  master  intends  to  follow  my 
youuk'  dry-foot  over  Mooriields  tu  London  "—Ben  Jon- 
son:  Everj/  Alan  in  his  /luniour.  ii.  i 

dry'-ing,  jw*.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dry,  v.} 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture  ;  as,  a  di'ying  wind. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  becoming  diy 
rapidly  ;  as,  a  drying  oil. 

C  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  dry,  or  of 
absorliing  moisture  from. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  dry,  or  of 
losing  moisture. 

II.  Sugar-making ;  The  exposure  of  crj-stal- 
lizing  magma  syrup  in  a  centrifugal  machine, 
where  the  umlasses  is  di-ained  from  it  by 
mechanical  action.     [Centrifugal-machine.  1 

drying-house,  s.  An  apartment  in  which 
anything  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  mode- 
rately heated  ;  it  is  not  easy     ■  draw  the  line 


boil,   b6^ ;  po^t,  i6^l ;  cat,  9611.  chorus,  chin,  bench ;   go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  - 1 
-ciaa.  -tian  =  shqjtu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -sion  =  zbun.     -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d©l. 
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between  an  oven,  a  dryer,  and  a  kiln  ;  the 
words  are  used  with  some  degi-ee  of  cartless- 
ness,  and  liavo  buconie  teclmieal  in  trades. 
Cores  are  dried  in  ovens  ;  pottery  in  ovens  or 
bie-clnsets  ;  feathers  in  renovators.  The  dry- 
ing chamber  comprises  a  central  chamber  and 
one  or  more  winjjs  hinged  thereto,  and  mounted 
on  wheels  or  castors  for  the  purpose  of  ready 
access  to  the  chambers  and  for  removal  from 
place  to  place.  On  one  side  is  a  suitable  pio- 
vision  for  drying  clotlies.and  on  the  other  for 
drying  fruits.  In  the  central  chamber  is  a 
stove  and  apparatus  for  heating.     {Knight.) 

drying-machine,  s. 

Calico-makiiKj:  A  machine  for  drying  printed 
calicoes.  The  apparatus  is  in  a  hot  room,  and 
has  a  series  of  heated  steam  chests  and  cylin- 
ders witli  upper  and  lower  rollers,  over  wliicli 
the  clotli  is  exposed  to  the  drying  air  of  the 
apartment.  Similar  drying"  cylinders  are 
used  in  paper-making  niacliines,  both  the 
cylinder  machines  and  those  of  the  Fourdrinier 
pattern,  in  which  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  felted 
on  an  agitated  Iiorizontal  web.  Drying 
machines  are  also  used  in  bleaching,  drying, 
and  laundry  works  ;  the  cylinders,  in  which 
the  ai  tides  to  be  di-ied  are  jdaced,  being  made 
to  revolve  witli  greut  speed,  the  moisture 
is  thus  driven  away  by  the  action  of 
centrifugal  force. 

dryxng-off,  s.  Tlie  operation  in  gilding 
by  wiiich  the  iimalgam  of  gold  is  evaporated. 

drymg-oil.  s. 

Paint. :  A  tt- rm  apidied  to  linseed  and  other 
ous,  heated  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  used  as  the 
bases  of  many  paints  and  varnishes.  On  ex- 
posure to  the  air  they  absorb  oxygen,  and 
become  a  hard,  toujjh,  dry  varnish.  A  colour- 
less oil  may  be  obtained  by  combining  linseed 
or  nut  oil  witli  litlparge,  and  triturating  them 
together  for  a  considerable  time. 

drying-room,  5.  The  apartment  in 
which  articles  or  materials  are  dried  ;  as,  gun- 
powder, calico,  cores,  and  what  not.  Some- 
times a  kiln. 

drying-stove,  s.  A  place  where  cores 
for  cii.stn]g  are  dri^-d  ;  a  stove  for  desiccating 
fruit,  drying  clothes,  &c. 

dry'-ite,  s.    [Gr.  SpO?  (drus)  =  a  tree,  an  oak  : 
Eng.  sutr.  'ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

GeoJ.  :  A  name  applied  to  fragments  of 
petntied  or  fossil  wood,  in  which  th-j  structure 
of  the  wood  is  recognizable. 

dry'-ly,  dri'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dry;  -ly.] 

I.  Lil. :  Without  moisture  ;  free  from  mois- 
tuie  or  damp. 

•'  It  looks  ill.  it  eats  dri/Iy.  Marry  "tia  a  withered 
VeBxe: -SJiakcsp. :  AlVt  Well,  U,  L 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Coldly,  frigidly,  without  affection, 
sympathy,  or  encouragement. 

"  For  virtue  iB  but  dryly  praised,  and  starves,"* 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  I. 

2.  Severely,  sarcastically,  satirically,  cyni- 
cally, harshly. 

"Conscious  to  himself  how  dryly  the  king  had  been 
used  by  his  counrtl.'"— fluraji  ;  Eenry  VII. 

3.  Jejunely;  barrenly,  without  embellish- 
ment, or  anything  to  interest  or  adorn  ;  un- 
interestingly. 

"  Some  drily  plain,  without  invention's  aid 
With  dull  receipts  huw  poems  mny  be  made." 

Pope  :  Euay  on  C'riticvfrn,  114,  115. 

dry'-ness,  *dri-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dry;.ness.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  absence  or  want  of  moisture ;  siccity, 
aridity. 

(2)  An  absence,  want,  or  loss  of  natural 
juice,  sap,  or  succulence. 

"The  inairow  euppllea  au  oil  for  the  inunction  of 
the  bones  and  ligaments  in  the  articulati^ma,  ami 
particularly  of  the  ligamenta,  preserving  them  ixoiu 
dryness  and  rigidity."— ^ay  ;  On  the  Creation. 

(3)  An  absence  of  rain, 

2.  Figuratively ; 

(1)  Coldness,  frigidity,  absence  or  lack  of 
affeirtion  or  warmth  of  feeling. 

"  Th.it  for  any  dryrieaa  was  betwixt  them  the  Ear] 
of  Murray  should   nave  been  bo  uukiniL"— Sjjo/dijit;, 

(2)  An  absence  or  want  of  enthusiasm  or 
want  of  sensibility  ;  coldness. 

"It  may  be.  that  by  this  dryness  of  spirit,  God  in- 
wnds  to  make  us  the  more  fervent  and  resigned  In 
our  direct  and  solemn  devotlonB."— roy/or. 


3.  An  absence  or  want  of  that  which  embel- 
lishes, enlivens,  or  interests  jjejuneness,  bald- 
ness. 

"  Be  faithful  where  the  author  exoela.  atid  pamnhmse 
wbera  i)euury  of  fancy  or  drynett  of  expression  ask  It  " 
Oarth. 

n.  Art.  :  A  term  by  which  artists  express 
the  common  defect  of  the  eariy  painters  in 
oil,  who  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  flow- 
ing contours  which  so  elegantly  show  the 
delicate  forms  of  the  limbs  and  the  inseitions 
of  the  muscles  ;  the  flesh  in  thc-ir  colouring 
appearing  hard  and  stifl'.  instead  of  expressing 
a  pleasing  softness.  The  draperii-s  of  those 
early  jiainters,  and  particularly  of  the  Germans, 
concealed  the  Imiba  of  the  figures,  without 
truth  or  elegance  of  choice  ;  and  even  in  their 
best  masters,  the  draperies  very  frequently 
either  demeaned  or  encumbered  the  figures. 
(Weale.) 

dry'-nurse,  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  nurse.} 
h  Ordinary  lALnguage: 

1.  Lit. :  A  woman  who  rears  a  child  without 
giving  it  the  breast. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  attends  on  another  in  sickness, 
&c. 

"Mrs.  Quickly  \»  his  nuree.  or  his  drynurte.  or  his 
cook,  or  bia  Inundry,  hijt  waaher.  and  his  wrinKer."— 
Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wim-t,  \.  2. 

(2)  One  who  has  to  look  after  and  instruct 
another  ;  one  who  takes  charge  of,  brings  up, 
or  looks  after  another. 

"  Grand  caterer  and  drynurse  of  the  Church." 

Cowper:  Task,  li.  37L 

11.  Mil. :  Applied  to  an  inferior  olDcer,  who 
has  to  instruct  his  superior  in  his  duties. 

dry'-nurse,  v.t.    [Drynurse,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  bring  up  or  rear  without  the 
breast. 

"  Aa  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear. 
So  he  waa  drynurted  by  a  hear." 
„     ,,.,        ,„  Builer:  ffudibras. 

2.  Mil.  :  (See  extract). 

"  When  a  suiwrlor  officer  does  not  know  hia  duty 
and  18  instructed  in  it  by  an  inferior  officer,  lie  la  saiJ 
to  be  drynursed.  TJie  inferior  nurses  the  superior  as 
a  drynurse  re.ars  an  mtiuit."— Brewer :  Phrate  i  fable. 

dry-o-bal'-an-6ps,  $.  [Gr.  dpvs  (di^s),  gen. 
lipvos  (druos)  =  a  tree  ;  fidXapo^  (balanos)  - 
au  acorn  ;  and  oi/«is  (opsis)  —  sight,  appear- 
ance.    (Worcester).} 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Dipteraceae  (q.v.).  They  are 
natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  D.  cam- 
phora,  or  arovuitim,  supphes  the  hard  cam- 
plior  or  Camphor-oil  of  Borneo.  The  leaves 
are  large  and  coriaceous.  There  are  three 
species. 

dry-6-pi-the'-cus,  s.  [Gr.  Spd<i  {drus).  gen. 
5puos  (druos)  -  a  treo,  and  tti'^kos  (pithm>s)  = 
an  ajie.] 

PalfTont. :  Agenus  of  extinctapes,  apparently 
higher  than  any  living  species.      They   are 
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found  In  Miocene  deposits  in  France.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  frugivorous  and 
tree-elimbing,  equalling  man  in  stature. 

*  dry-ri-hed,  *  drer-y-hed,  s.     [Dreart- 

HEAD.] 

•■  dry'-riib,  v.(.    [Eng.  dn/,  andnift.]    Toraake 
clean  or  polish  by  rubbing  without  wetting. 

■'At  twelve  years  old  the  sprightly  youth  Ib  able 
To  turn  a  pancake,  or  dryrub  a  table." 

AnoTu  ia'Dodaley't  Coll.  of  Poems. 

*dry-rubbed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dry-rub.] 

*  dry-riib'-bing,  ;)r.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Dry-rub.] 


A.&.'B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sulst. :  The  act  or  proceas  of  making. 
clean  or  polishing  by  rubbing  without  wet* 
ting. 

drys,  5.     [Dry,  a.] 

Masonry :  Fissures  in  a  stone  Intersecting  16. 
at  various  angles  to  its  bed,  and  rendering  it 
unfit  to  sujjport  a  load.    (Ogilvie.) 

dry'-salt-er,  s.    [Eng.  dry,  and  saUer.] 

*  1.  A  dealer  in  dried  and  salted  ineat«. 
pickles,  sauces,  &c. 

"  Almost  thirty  years  have  elapeed  since  I  beani  by 
accident  of   a  drytalt^.    who  hiwl  iiciulred  a  great 


repiit4>tion  and  a   liirve  fortuui-,   from    iiOMewiug   s 

""      '  " lout  -       -■       -      " 

,  ,       ,  -   — —.   — .  -nd  iK<r 

«tf «  «'  I'reaervatiou  tbiin  ajiy  of  the  trade     As  he 


iciMiuiLiuu  »iiu  H  iiirve  itirtuiir,  iroui  iiOMeMiUg  . 
secret  that  hatl  enabled  bim  to  send  out  to  the  Indies 
aiid  other  hut  countries,  beef  and  ixyrk.  Ui  a  better 


was  ol«erved  to  i>our  int«  eju;li  autk  a  email  bottle  of 
tnuiBparcnt  liquor,  it  occurred  ii>  me,  that  thU  could 
be  no  other  than  the  spirit  of  sea-Bait."— Sir  W.  For- 
dyce:  On  th«  Muriat.  Acid  (i;&o),  p,  7. 

2.  A  dealer  in  dye-stuffs,  chemical  product*^ 
Ac. 

dry-Salt'-er-Sr,  s.     [Eng.  drysalUr;  -y.] 

1.  1  he  goods  dealt  in  by  a  drysalter. 

2.  The  place  of  business  of  a  drysalter. 

dry'-sh6d,  a.  [Eng.  dry,  and  sliod.]  Without; 
having  the  feet  wetted  ;  dry-footed. 

"lyry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way.* 
^  Scott :  MarmUm,  ii.  9. 

dry'-some,  a.  [Eng.  dry;  suff.  sotti*  (q.v.).] 
Kalh.-rdry.    (Scotch.)  '^ 

dry'-Ster.  s.     [Eng.  dry  ;  sufi-.  sUr  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  person  who  has  the  charge  of  turn- 
ing  and  drying  the  grain  in  a  kiln.    (Scotch.) 

"The  whole  roofe  and  eymmers  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed  ;  old  Robert  EailUe  beiny  dryntcr  tiiat 
day.  and  William  Lundy,  at  tli.it  tyme,  measter  of  tka 
tauie."—  L'lmont :  IHury,  pp.  1J9.  180, 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  dry  cloth  at  a 
bleach -Held. 

"Prystcr  Jock  waa  sitting  cracky 
Wi  Pate  Tamson  o"  the  Hill. ' 

A.  WiUon:  Poems  (1816),  p.  8. 

*  dry-vit,  8.    [Drvfat.] 

*  dryve,  v.t.&i.    [Drive,  v.] 

*  du'-ad«  s.  [Gr.  Svas  (duas),  gen.  fiuoEfio? 
idiiadcs),  from  oOo  (duo)  =  two,]  The  union 
of  two  ;  the  number  two.  duality, 

du'-al,  a.  &,s.    [Lat.  dualis,  from  duo  =  two.] 
A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  consisting  of  two- 
parts. 

"  Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dtcal  truth."— TW- 
doll :  Frag,  of  Science  (:Jrd  ed.),  vL  lis. 

2.  Grain.  :  Exi>ressing  the  number  two  or 
duality ;  a  term  applied  to  that  inflexion  in 
certain  languages  of  a  verb,  adjective,  pro- 
noun, or  noun.  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Gothic 
had  dual  inflexions ;  English  also  had  dual 
forms  for  the  personal  pronouns.  Arabic  and 
Lithuanian  still  preserve  these  inflexions.  Aa 
tlie  idea  of  two  necessarily  preceded  that  of 
a  larger  number,  the  dual  form  is  older  than 
the  plural. 

"  Modem  languages  have  only  one  variation,  and  so. 
the  Latin  ;  but  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  h.ive  one  to 
signify  two,  and  .-mother  to  signify  more  thiiu  two ; 
under  one  v.iriation  the  noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  duaV 


B.  As  substantive  : 

Gram. :  That  number  of  a  verb,  adjective, 
&c.,  which  is  used  when  only  two  persons  or 
things  are  spoken  of. 

du'-al-ine,  dn'-^I-in,  s.    [Lat.  duo  =  two, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  (glycer)ln  (q.v.).] 

Chcm.  :  An  explosive  compound.  Carl 
Ditmar's  patent,  No.  9S,S54,  January  18, 
1870.  The  composition  is :  Nitro-glycerine, 
50  per  cent.  ;  fine  sawdust,  ;;0  per  cent.  ; 
nitrate  of  potassa,  20  per  cent.  Compaied 
with  dynamite,  it  is:  (1)  More  sensitive 
to  heat,  and  also  to  meclianical  disturbances, 
especially  when  frozen,  when  it  may  even  be 
exploded  by  fiiction.  (2)  The  sawdust  in  it 
has  little  aftinity  for  the  nitro-glycerine,  and 
at  be.st  will  hold  but  40  to  50  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine,  and  on  this  account  very 
strong  wrappere  are  needed  for  the  cartridges. 
(3)  Its  specilic  gravity  is  1-02.  which  is  50  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  dynamite,  and  as  nitro- 
glycerine has  the  same  explosive  power  in 
each,  its  explosive  jiower  is  60  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  dynamite  [bulk  for  bulk  ?].  (4) 
The  gases  from  explosions,  in  consequence  o| 


ate.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  jau*  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine  :  go.  potr 
or,  wore,  wpU.  worlc.  who.  son ;   miito.  cub.  ciiie.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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the  dualine  containing'  an  excess  of  carlion, 
contain  carbouic  oxule,  and  other  noxious 
gases.  Litbofracteur  and  dualiiie,  however, 
can  be  exploded,  when  frozen,  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  fuhuinating  cup,  which  is  not  the 
caae  with  dynamite,  (Journal  of  Applied 
Chemistry.) 

&a-Bl-isni,  s.     [Eng,  dual;  -ism.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  dividing  or  division  into 
two  ;  a  twofold  division. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Phil. :  Any  system  which  admits  the 
existence  of  mind  as  distinct  from  matter. 
(Opposed  to  Monism,  q.v.) 

"  Haeckel  recognizes  but  one  force  Iti  Nature— the 
mechiLiiical ;  ami  hence  he  ciilla  hia  profession  of 
fBltb  MouiBm,  iu  cuutni.diatiiictiou  to  DualUnt.  which 
luiplies  a  belief  iu  aoul  or  spirit,  or  some  forcu  or  effi- 
cient cause  other  thau  mech&uicnl." —Contemporar]/ 
Review,  Oct.  1878,  p.  641. 

2.  Metaph. :  Any  system  which  differen- 
tiates man  from  the  lower  animals  by  endow- 
ing him  with  a  soul. 

3.  Theol.  :  That  system  which  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  evil'in  the  world  by  snpposing 
two  co-eternal  principles;  one  good,  the  other 
evil ;  specially  Manicheanism  (q.v.).  Dualism 
has  always  been  condemned  by  the  Christian 
Church,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall, 
brought  about  by  Satanic  agency,  is  in  reality 
a  moditied  species  of  dualism.  Tlie  raison 
d'etre  of  dualism  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  for  a 
short  time  a  Manichean  :  "There  can  be  no 
more  difficult  question  than  tliis.  If  God  be 
all-poweiful.  how  comes  it  there  is  so  much 
evil  in  the  world,  if  he  be  not  the  author 
of  it?" 

4.  Phys.:  The  theory  that  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  acts  independently  of  the  other. 

du'-al-xst,  *  du'-al-list,  s.  [Eng.  dnal ;  -ist.  ] 
1,  One  who  liolds  the  doctrine  of  dualism  ; 
a  su|iporter  of  dualism. 
*  2.  One  who  holds  two  offices. 

"He  was  a  dual/Ut  iii  that  couv eat."  —  Fuller : 
Worthies:  WUU.,ii.HS.     {Davies.) 

du-al-is'-tic,  a.     [Eng.  dualist ;  -ic] 

1.  Consisting  of  two  parts ;  twofold.  The 
dualistic  system  of  philosophy  taught  by 
Anaxagoraa  and  Plato  held  that  there  were 
two  principles  in  nature,  the  one  active  and 
the  other  passive. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  dualism. 

"  Protests  against  the  duaUxtic,  authiopomorphic. 
and  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the  t'uue."—liritish 
iiwirleily  fleview  {l^Ti).  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  349. 

dualistic  system,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  view  that  salts  are  formed  by 
the  actiou  of  two  binary  compounds. 

du-3.1'-i-ty,*du-al-i-tie,  s.  [how  h&t.  duul- 
itas;  from  Lat.  dualis  =  dual,  from  duo  =  two.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  two  or  twofold  ; 
double  division. 

"This  (tiialitie  after  detenninacfon,  is  fouuden  in 
every  creature."— Chaucej-.'  Testament  a/  Love,  bk.  ii,, 
SH. 

*dualm  (u  as  w),  *  dwalm,  *  dwaum,  s. 

£Frob.  connected  with  Eng.  qualm  (q.v.).J 

1,  A  swoon. 

"  But  toil  and  heat  so  overpowerd  her  pith. 
That  she  grew  tabetli-^s,  and  swarft  tliereviith  : 
At  iMst  the  dwaum  yeed  frae  lier  bit  and  bit, 
Aud  she  begins  to  draw  her  limbs  and  sit." 

^ots  :  Belenore,  p.  26. 

2.  A  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

••  The  day  it  was  set,  and  the  bridal  to  be. 
The  wife  took  a  dwam,  and  lay  down  to  die  ; 
She  mained  and  she  grained  out  of  dolour  and  pain." 
Rilson:  S.  Songs,  i.  12i'. 

♦dualm'-yng  (u  as  w)  *dwaum-ing»a. 

[Eng.  dnalm ;  -ing.] 

1.  A  swoon. 

"  To  the  ground  all  inan([it  fell  echo  doun. 
And  lay  ane  lang  time  iii  aiie  dtdely  swown, 
Or  ony  specha  ^r  wiud  tslio  mycht  furth  biinge 
Yit  thus  at  last  said  eftlr  biii  dualmyng." 

Douglas:   Virgil.  ";%,  \%. 

2.  It  is  metaphorically  applied  to  the  failure 
of  light ;  the  fall  of  evening. 

"  Ae  evenine,  just  'bout  dwaiimlng  o'  the  lig?it. 
An  auld-like  carle  ateppit  iu.  bedeen." 

Shirr^»:  Poemi,  p.  141 

•  du'-ar-ch]^,  *  du'-ar-chie,  s.     [Gr.  hvo 

((/i(o)  =  two,  and  apjfw  (archd)  =  to  rule,  to 
govern.]  Government  by  two;  the  rule  of 
two  persons. 

"  A  duarchie  Iu  the  Church  being;  Inconsistent  with 
ft  monarchie  iu  the  State.""— fuiier ;  Church  BUt.,  IU. 
1L3. 


dub  (1).  "  doub,  "  dobben,  *  dubben, 

v.t.  k  i.  [A.S.  duhhan;  cogn.  with  O.  JSw. 
dubba  =  to  strike  ;  IceL  dubba.  Perhaps  a 
variaut  of  dab  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  confer  knighthood  upon  by  a  blow 
of  a  sword  on  the  shoulder ;  to  create  a 
kniglit. 

"  Unitheath  your  aword.  and  dub  him  preBently." 
Shakes)).:  3  Uenrj/  VI.,  11.  2. 

2,  The  title  of  knight  is  generally  added. 

"  Tlieu  Douglas  struck  hjiu  with  hia  blade, 
*6t.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  aid, 
I  dub  tliee  knight.' '"    Scott :  Jtarmion,  vlL  12. 

*  3.  Followed  by  the  prep.  to. 

"Horn  hedubbedede  to  kniLtlite." 

A'Jjiff  Horn,  499. 

4.  To  confer  any  kind  of  dignity,  rank,  or 
character  upon. 

"  Our  brother  dubbed  them  gentlewomen.' 

a/uikesp. :  Jlichard  III.,  L  1. 

If  It  has  now  an  element  of  the  ludicrous 
in  it, 
6.  Followed  by  with;  to  invest. 

"  To  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor." 

bTuikesp. .   Jienri/  V..  IL  2. 

*  6.  To  dress,  to  adorn,  to  array. 

"  Hir  bed  was  gayly  dubvd  aud  dyght." 

Seven  Sages.  3,233. 

*  7.  To  adorn,  to  ornament. 

"Alle  tho  robes  ben  afrayed  alle  abouteu  and  dubbed 
folle  of  precious  stones." — J/aundeviUe,  p.  233. 

8.  (See  extract.) 

"  Cock-ftghters  trim  the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  comb 
and  gilla  of  the  cocks,  and  the  bii'ds  are  then  said  tu 
be  dubbed."— Descent  of  Man  (1S71),  pt.  it,  ch.  xiii., 
vol  li..  p.  98. 

*  9.  To  strike,  to  knock  about. 

*■  He  dubs  hia  club  about  tlieir  patea." 

Warner :  Albions  England,  bk.  ii-,  c.  vil, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  To  dress  off  or  make  smooth,  or 
of  an  even  and  level  surface. 

"To  be  as  thin  as  a  plauk,  aud  then  dub  It  smooth 
with  my  adze."— Zfe  Foe:  liobinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Leather-dressing  :  To  rub  or  dress  leather 
with  dubbing. 

3.  To  raise  a  nap  on  cloth  by  striking  it 
with  teasles. 

4.  Plastering  :  To  fill  up  with  coarse  stutf 
irregularities  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  jjrevious  to 
finishing  it  off  with  plaster. 

If  (1)  To  dub  apj :  To  dress  or  make  up  an 
artificial  fly  for  fishing. 

*(2)  To  dub  a  knight :  He  who  drank  a  large 
potation  of  wine  or  other  liquor  on  his  knees 
to  the  health  of  his  mistress,  was  jocularly 
said  to  be  dubbed  a  knight,  aud  retained  his 
title  for  the  evening. 

"  Sam.  I'll  teach  you  the  finest  htunour  to  be  drunk 
In :  I  learned  it  at  Loudon  lost  week. 
Bo(h.  I'  faith  1  let's  hear  it,  Icta  hear  it. 
Saul.  Tlie  bravest  huiuour  I  'twould  do  a,  man  good 
to  be  drunk  iu  it ;  they  call  it  knighting  in  Loudon, 
when  they  drink  upou  their  knees." 

yorkshire  Tragedy,  so.  I, 

(3)  To  dub  out: 

Plastering :  To  bring  an  uneven  surface  to 
a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile,  lath,  or 
other  matter  to  the  wall  beneath. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  beat,  as  a  drum. 

"Who  follow  drummes  before  they  knowe  the  du66e." 
— Qatcoiffne:  Fruitcsof  War. 

2.  To  make  a  noise,  as  that  of  a  drum. 

"  Now  the  drum  dubs."—Beaum.  it  Flet,  :  Mad  Lover, 
1.  I. 

•diib  (1),  s.     [Dltb,  r.]    A  blow,  a  knock,  a 
stroke. 

"As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tuba 
With  Lydian  aud  with  Phrygian  dubs." 

Butler  :  Budibras,  IL  t 

dub  (2),  s.    [Fr.  dob.-\ 

1.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water ;  a  puddle. 

"He 
Ane  standand  stank  semj't  for  to  be, 
Or  than  a  smuith  ijule.  or  dub.  loun  and  fare." 

Douglas  :   Virgil,  243,  & 

2.  A  gutter  ;  foul  water  thrown  out. 

3.  (/v.);  Dirt,  mire. 

dub-skelper,  s. 

1.  One  who  gets  over  the  road  whether  it  be 
clean  or  foul ;  a  rambling  fellow. 

2.  Used  contemptuously  for  a  rambling 
fellow. 

"  Obalsts  indeed  I  111  warrant  It^  some  Idle  dub- 
tkeliter  frae  the  Waal,  coming  after  someo'  yoursels  on 
naehouestermud. '—Scott;  at.  Uonan's  Well,  ch.  xxviii 

3.  Applied,  in  a  ludicrous  way,  to  a  young 
clerk  in  a  bank,  whoseprincipal  work  isto  ruii 
about  giving  intimation  when  bills  are  due. 


du-basb,  du  bhash,  a.    [Dobhash.] 

dubbed,  pa.  2>ar.  or  a.    [Dub,  v.] 

dub'-ber  (1),  s.  [Eng.  dub;  -er.]  One  who 
dubs.] 

dub'-ber  (2),  «.  [Umd.dubbah.]  A  leathern 
buttle  ur  ve.^sL'l,  made  of  thin  untanued  goat- 
skins, aud  used  iu  India  tu  liuld  oil,  ghee,  &c. 

dub'-bing,  "dob-bynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  a. 

IDUB,  v.] 

A.  4i  B,  jis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  ad^. :  (Srt 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substayitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  act  or  ceremony  of  creating  a  knight; 
knighthood. 

"  A  priuce  longeth  for  to  do 
The  tjode  knightes  dobbj/ngr." 

.•ilioieluim,  p.  6. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  investing  with  any  diguity, 
rank,  or  character. 

*  3.  Dress,  apparel,  array. 

"  Hia  crown  and  liis  kiu^ea  uTa7, 
And  his  dubbing  he  did  oway.' 

Boly  Land,  p.  180. 
IL   Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  The  act  of  dressing  oflF  smooth 
with  an  aUze. 

2.  Lefither  manuf.  :  A  mixture  of  fish-oil  and 
tallow  which  is  used  to  protect  leather  against 
the  action  of  water.  It  is  rubbed  into  the 
hide  after  currying,  and  is  also  freely  used 
upou  the  hose  of  fire-engines  aud  the  boots  of 
persons  exposed  to  wet.  Another  recipe : 
Ilesiu,  2  pounds  ;  tallow,  1  pound;  train-oil, 
1  gallon.    Also  called  Daubing. 

2.  Plast. :  Filling  up  with  coarse  stuff"  irre- 
gularities in  the  lace  of  a  wall  previous  to 
finishing  it  with  plaster. 

dubbing-out,  s. 

Plast. :  A  system  of  bringing  an  uneven 
surface  to  a  plane  by  attaching  pieces  of  tile, 
slate,  lath,  or  other  matters,  tu  the  wall  be- 
neath. A  projection  may  be  made  on  a  wall 
by  the  same  means  ;  pieces  being  attached  to 
the  wall  aud  covered  with  plaster  brought  to 
shape  by  the  trowel. 

dubbing-tool,  s.  An  instrument  for 
paring  down  to  an  even  surface.    An  adze. 

dubhe,  s.     [Arab.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  IJ, 
called  also  a  Ursoe  Majoris. 

*  du'-bi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  dubius  =  doubtful  ; 
perhaps  only  an  error  fur  dubitate  (q.v.).l 
[Dubious.]  To  doubt,  to  hesitate  ;  to  leel 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

*  du'-bie,  a.    [Lat.  dubius.]    Doubtful. 

"The  duVie  t^euei  itdecliuis  with  twa  articles,  with 
this  coujuuctiuuo  vel  cumuud  b^tuix  thiiiue:  as  hie 
vel  haec  dies,  aue  day." — Vaus:  Jiudimentu  Puerorum 
in  Artetn  (J rammaticam. 

*  du-bi'-€-ty,  5.    [Lat.  dubietas,  from  dubius 

="doubtI"ul.J   Doubt,  doubtfulness,  hesitation, 
uncertainty. 

lompanied 


*  du-bi-os'-i-ty,  s.       [Lat.   dubiosus,    from 
dubius  =  doubtful.] 

1.  Doubt,  doulitfulnesa,  dubiety. 

"These  relatioua  ...  do  stir  up  ingennous  dubio- 
sities  unto  exiieriment." — Brvwne:  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  xviii. 

2.  A  doubtful  or  uncertain  point  or  matter. 

"Men  often  Bwallow  falsitiea  f^r truths,  dubiofritiei 
for  certainties.'* — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  viL, 
ch.  xviii. 

du'-bi-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  dubi^is,  dubiosus,  from 
duo  =  two.] 

I.  Of  persons  :  Unsettled,  doubtful,  or  waver- 
ing in  mind  ;  not  determined. 

II.  0/ things: 

1.  Uncertain,  unsettled,  undetermined, 
doubtful,  open  to  question. 

"  Resolved  tho  dubious  point  and  sentence  gave." 
W  ordiwurth :  Excursion,  bk.  iL 

2.  Of  which  the  result  or  issue  is  uncertain  ; 
doubtful. 

"  Mauy  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lark  on  Iti 

outskirts, 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to- 
morrow,"  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  t  2. 

*3.  Not  well  or  satisfactorily  known, 

"  Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew; 
A  herald  one,  the  dubious  coast  to  view." 

Pope  :  Bomer's  Odyuey,  ix.  99,  100. 


boil,  b^;  poiit.  ji$^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  —  £ 
•oian,  -tian  — Shan,    -tion,  -8lon  =  8bun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.     -tious,  -cious,  -sious  — shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c  — b^  dfii* 
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dubiously— duck 


4.  Not  clear  or  [ilaiu ;  camiing  doubt,  hesi- 
tation, or  uncertainty. 

"  8'iIjui  with  lexB  toil,  and  now  with  ease 
Wafto  wii  tlie  oilmer  wave,  by  Uul/iuut  llghL" 
mtton:  P.  L..  il.  1,041,  1,041 

du'-bi-OUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  duhimis ;  -ly.] 
Doubtfully;  with  doubt  or  heaitution;  un- 
certainty. 

"  Authura  write  ofif>a  dubioutly,  even  in  matters 
wherein  Is  expected  a  strict  definite  truth." — Brovnu: 
Vulgar  KriDiirj. 

dU'-bi'OUS  ness,  s.    (Eng.  dubious;  -ness.l 

1.  The  equality  or  state  of  being  dubious ; 
iloubtfulnesM,  uncertainty,  hesitation. 

"  Slie  si>eAks  w  tth  duhioutnets.  not  with  the  certainty 
of  a  goiliieaa."— ///-oofJie. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  issue  or  event. 

•  du'-blt-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dufntabilis,  from 
diiblto  =  io  doubt,  from  rfT/6nw  =  doi.litful.] 
Doubtful,  uncertain  ;  open  to  or  admitting  of 
doubt  or  question. 

"The  i^ound  of  Invocatlou  of  saluts  ornugels  being 
at  letiflt  duliititble."—Or.  II.  More:  Antidote  againtl 
Idolatry,  p,  ib. 

•  du'-bit-a-bl:j?,  adv.  {Eng.  duhitahije);  -ly] 
Doubtfully,  uncertitinly. 

•  du'-bit-an-^y,  s,  [Lat.  dnhitans,  pr.  par. 
of  diil.nt''=  ti>  tinubt.j  Doubt,  hesitation, 
uiK;ertainty,  doubtfulness. 

"  Tliey  are  most  fully  witlioiit  all  duhUanri/  resolved, 
that  all  tlie  joyaof  henven  are  forfeited  by  this  choice.' 
—  ilammand:  HerinoiiM,  vL 

•  du-bit-ate,  v.i,  [T^af.  dnhitatum,  sup.  of 
diihito  =  to  doubt.]  To  doubt,  to  hesitiite,  to 
waver. 

"If,  for  example,  he  were  to  letter  dubitatina.  had, 
not  coine."—C'iirl)/le :  Fr.  Jtevol.,  pt.  IL,  bk.  il.,  en.  vU 

•  du'-bit-ating,  a.  [Dubitate,  v.]  Hesi- 
tating, duulitful. 

•  du'-bit-a-tihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dubttating  ; 
■ly.]  Hesitiitingly,  doubtfully;  with  hesita- 
tion or  doul)t. 

"Answered  diihitatinrjly."  —  Carlyle:  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Cromwell,  lii.  191. 

•  du-bit-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  duhitatlo,  from 
dithito  =  to  doubt;  Fr.  dnbiiatlon;  Sp.  duhi- 
tacion.]    Doubt,  hesitation,  uncertainty. 

"To  which  without  dnbitntion  he  doe3pereui{>toril? 
adhere."— ra^/or.'  Diasuasive  from  Popery,  pL  it., 
bk.  ii. 

•  du'-bit-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  dubUativits,  ftom 
diibUatiim^  sup.  of  diibilo  =  to  doubt;  Fr. 
diihitatif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  dubitativo.'\  Tending 
to  doubt. 

*du'-blar,  s.  [DoDBLER.]  A  large  dish.  An 
arborescent solanacenus  sbiub,fn^m  Australia. 

"  My  beme,  scho  sayis,  hesof  htr  awin,— 
Dischisaud  duhlarU  iijTie  or  ten  " 

Bunnatijne  Poems,  ^  153, 

du-bois'-in  (bois  as  bwas),  6\    [Mod.  Lat. 

duboi^la)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suti'.  -in.] 

Chem.  :  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  Diihoisin 
•myoporoidcs.  It  is  said  to  be  identical  with 
Hyoscyamine,  CjjHoijNOs. 

du'-cal,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dncalis  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  leader.  di(x(genit.  diicis)=:a,  leader.] 
[Duke.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  duke. 

"A  blue  riband  or  a  ditail  coronet'— J/ocauIoy.' 
ffist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

du'-cal-lj^,  adv,  [Eng.  dvcal;  -ty.]  In  man- 
ner of  a  duke ;  in  relation  to  a  duke,  or  a 
ducal  family. 

duc'-at,  s.  [Ft.,  Trom  Ital.  dncato  =  a  dncat, 
a  duchy,  from  Low  Lat.  dtia:UHS  =  a  ducliy,  so 
called  from  the  fact  tliat  when  first  coined  in 
the  Duchy  of  Apulia,  about  a.d.  1140.  ducats 
bore  the  legend.  "  Sit  tibi,  Christe  datus,  quera 
tu  regis,  iste  ducatus."    Sp.  &  Port,  ducuio.] 


DUTCH    DUCAT. 


Comm. :  The  name  of  a  coin  current  In 
several  countries.  It  is  no  longer  the  mone- 
tary unit  in  any  country.    It  was  formerly  a 


favourite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  the  pieces  struck,  they  were 
sought  for  and  iniitate<l  by  several  other 
countries,  and  es]u'cially  Uu.ssia.  Ducats  now 
everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuatiou,  where 
they  circulate  at  all,  or  aie  bought  and  sold 
simjtly  as  bullion.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best  known  : — 

(1)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing 
3  194  grammes,  -Wi  fine,  value  98.  4id. ;  more 
accurately,  IVI-bUb'Md. 

(2)  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia,  which  is  of 
precisely  the  sanie  weight,  fineness,  and  value 
as  the  Dutch  ducat. 

(3)  The  gold  ducat  of  Austria -Hungary, 
weighing  34904  grammes,  *il86  fine,  value 
9s.  4M 

(4)  The  gold  ducat  of  Sweden,  weighing 
3-486  grammes.  'OTOO  fin.-,  value  9s.  3id. 

{:>)  Tlie  gold  ducat  of  Hamburg,  valued  at 
5  marks  banco,  or  7s.  5d. 

(6)  The  silver  ducat  of  Sicily,  weight  22*943 
grammes,  -833  fine,  value  3s.  iid. 

ducat-don',  dac-at-one,  6\    [Fr.  dumton, 
from*  ducat  ~  a  ducat  (q.v.)] 
Cimimerce : 

1.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  3jd. 
sterling,  sometimes  fouud  still  circulating  in 
the  Netiierlands. 

2.  A  silver  coin  current  in  Parma,  value 
43.  3d.     Called  also  a  Scudo  (q.v.). 

"  Wliat  mean  t)ie  elders  elu,  thiuM)  kirk  drngoons, 
Made  up  of  ears  itud  ruiT»  like  Ducaloitx t" 

ClentmUind:  Puems  ^l6S^]. 

duc-da'-me,  s.  [Etym.  unknown.]  This  word 
is  only  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  is 
described  by  Jaquee  as  "a  Greek  invocation 
to  call  fools  into  a  circle." 

"  Ducddmr,  ducddnie.  du^ddrrtf; 
Here  shaU  he  nee 
Orosa  fooliiiu  lie, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me" 

•SJuikap.  :  A*  You,  LOm  /C,  U.  ft. 

du'-9e9  te'-cum,  phr.  (Lat-  =  you  shall 
bring  with  you.] 

Law?:  A  writ  commanding  any  person  to 
attend  in  a  court  of  law,  and  bring  with  hiiu 
all  documents,  writings,  or  evidences  required 
in  a  suit. 

dU9h'-es8,  s.     [Fr.  duchssse;  O.  Fr,  ducesse, 

fern,  of  due  =  a  duke  (q.v.)] 

1.  Ord.  Lanri. :  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke  ; 
a  lady  who  has  tlie  sovereignty  of  a  duchy. 

2.  Build.  :  A  roofing  slate,  in  size  24  inches 
by  16. 

dU9b'-^,  s.  [Fr.  dvclie,  from  Low  Lat.  ducatus, 
from  dux  =  a  leader.]  The  territorj',  jurisdic- 
tion, or  dominions  of  a  duife;  a  dukedom. 

dnchy-oourt,  s. 

Imw:  The  court  of  any  duchy,  specifically 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  held  before  the 
chancellor  ol  the  duchy  or  his  deputy,  to  de- 
termiue  questions  concerning  equitable  in- 
terests in  lands  held  of  the  crown  in  right  of 
this  duchy. 

duck(l).  s.  [Dut.  doek  =  linen  cloth,  canvas ; 
Dan-  dug  =  cloth  ;  Sw.  dut;  IceL  dukr;  Ger, 
tuck.] 

Fabric:  A  species  of  flax  fabric  lighter  and 
finer  than  canvas. 

" Some  wei-e, as  usual, in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Ruasia  duvk."  —  Hardy  :  Far  from  the  JJadding 
Crowd,  ch.  ix.,  p.  127. 

diick  (2),  *docke,  ""doke.  Make,  s.  [Lit.  = 
a  diver;  the  hnal  e  =  A.S.  -«  sutf,,  denoting 
the  agent,  as  in  kuut-a  =  a  hunter  ;  from  Mid. 
Eng.  ducken  =  to  dive.]    [Duck,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

2.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  resembling 
the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 

"  Here  be  without  dwcfcoriiod. 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod.' 

•  3.  A  bow. 

"As  It  is  also  their  geuerall  ciistome  scircely  to 
salute  .luy  iiitm.  yet  may  they  neitlier  ouiitta  cmsw. 
nor  caxvL-d  ^tiitae,  %vithout  a  religious  duck." — Discov. 
of  Ifcw  World,  p.  128. 

4.  A  game  in  which  a  small  stone,  placed  on 
a  larger,  is  to  be  hit  ofi"  by  the  player  at  a 
short  distance. 
6.  The  same  as  DrcK's-EOG  (q.v.). 
•'  Five  wickets  foretghty-one,  Mr.  Wilson's contriba- 
Hon  beiut;  a  duct."— ffc/io,  June  28.  1381. 
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IL  OrnitivuLu^'j  : 

1,  Tlie  jiopnlar  name  given  to  various  Anat- 
idai.  and  esi>e<:ially  to  those  of  the  two  sub- 
families Anatiufce  and  FuliguiiiiaK.  Tlie  fnnuer 
are  called,  by  Swainson,  Riverdiicks,  or  some- 
times also  True  dnck.i,  and  the  latter  Sea  ducks. 
A  similar  distinction  inio  Sea  ducks  and  Pond 
ducka  had  long  ago  been  made  by  Willugliby, 
who,  however,  admitted  that  for  it  "we  arc 
>>eliolden  to  Mr.  Johnson."  The  Anatinaj  have 
tin;  liiJl  broad  and  lengthened,  the  nostrils 
bas;4l,  the  legs  very  ^Imrt,  and  the  hinder  UtQ 
(shghtly  lobed.  The  Tuliguliuailiave  the  hinder 
toe  very  broad.  The  Analinai,  or  True  ducks, 
nm  migratory  birds,  coming  and  going  in  large 
flocks.  'Iliey  build  ueai'  fresh-water  lakes, 
jilacing  the  nest  among  reeds,  sedges,  Ac.,  or 
sotnetimes  in  hollow  trees. 

2.  A  book-name  for  the  family  Anati'dse, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  ducks  properly  so 
(tailed,  contains  tlie  Geese,  the  Swans,  ice, 

[ANATlDyE.] 

II  There  are  In  all  over  fifty  species  of  Docks, 
which  have  a  very  wide  diKtrihutiun,  Cfbiiecially 
iu  the  Durtht-rn  hemisphere,  iu  ull  partti  uf 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  clmractcr- 
isticaily  a<piatic  iu  habit,  swinimiug  with 
ability,  and  mainly  obtaluing  their  Ibod  by 
grubbiug  iu  the  bIihIIows  for  water  jdants, 
wurms,  and  t^mall  animals.  Tlie  Canvas-back 
Duck,  famous  its  a  guiiie  bird,  in>es  fur  food  the 
wild  celery  of  (Jbetsitpeake  Bay,  an  aquatic 
plant.  Tu  the  delicatu  character  of  this  food 
Slime  ascribe  the  delicious  tuiste  of  its  flesh. 
There  are  various  other  specie«  native  to  this 
couutrj',  wune  of  which  extend  their  range  to 
Asiaami  Europe.  Amoug  these  XhAuutibiJtvhatt^ 
tlie  Mallard  or  Comniou  Wild  Duck,  the  origi- 
nal of  the  domesticated  form  {A.  dvuieMiai). 
Mallards  are  found  in  the  L'nited  States  as 
far  south  as  Florida,  and  in  the  Webt  Indies. 
They  abouud  also  iu  i:uroiie.  Their  food  is 
varied,  from  seeds  aud  routs  to  worms  and 
frogs,  and  they  may  often  be  seen,  with  sub* 
merged  head  and  upturned  tail,  grubbing  for 
prey  in  mud  or  shallow  wateiB.  Thejdumage 
exhibits  greater  brightness  of  color  iu  tlie 
wild  than  in  tht?  domeritic  variety.  There  are 
various  other  -American  Ducks,  both  of  this 
genus  and  of  others,  such  as  the  beautiful  Aix 
vponsa,  the  Spoon-bill  Ducks  (SpalnUt  vlypenla, 
He.,)  and  others.  The  Eider  Ducks*  from 
which  the  eider-down  is  obtained,  are  less 
nearly  rt-lated  lo  the  true  Ducks. 

%  A  lame  duck :  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  a 
defaulter. 

dnck-and-drake,  ducks  and 
drakes,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a  game  io 
whicli  a  flat  piece  of  stone,  slate,  A:c.,  is  thrown 
so  a.s  to  skip  along  the  surface  of  water.  This 
is  only  a  jiart  of  the  name  formerly  given  to 
thi«i  puerile  amusement. 

"  Epostmcisiuus.  Lusus quo  testulaui  aat  lameltam 
give  Upilluiu  distriuguut  super  aqua:  ssquor.  nuuift. 
rumiiue  saltuuiu,  quos  facit  priusquHm  d<»itdiit,  iu- 
euut :  victoria  peues  ilium  relicta,  yoi  saJtuuui  uiul- 
titudiue  suwret,  €Vo(7'Tpaxi(r(x6s.  a  kind  of  sport 
or  pl:iy  with  an  oister  shell  or  a  stone  tbruwoe  into 
the  water,  aud  luakiti);  circles  yer  it  siuke.  Sec  It  it 
c&ili:d  a  ditcke  and  a  drake,  and  a  half -penie cake."— 
Ao'itenclator.     {jVarcs.) 

%  To  make  ducks  and  drakes  of:  To  squander, 
to  waste,  to  throw  away  foolishly. 

*  duck-and-drake,  v.t.    To  make  ducks 

and  drakes  uf ;  to  squander. 

"  /Jack-and-drakt  it  away  for  A  frolic" — OentZeman 
Imtructtd,  p.  la. 

dnck-ant,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  species  of  Terraes,  or  white  ant, 
11  native  of  Jamaica.  The  duck-ants  build 
their  nests  on  trees 

dUCk-t>ill,  ».     [DOCKBILL.] 

duck-billed,  a.  Having  a  bill  like  that 
of  a  ihick  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  the  OroithO' 
ihyuchuB  (q.v.). 

duck-bills,  8.  pi  A  name  given  to  the 
hroad-toed  shoes  worn  iu  the  hlteenth  cen- 
tury. 

dnck-hawer,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bromus  mollis.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 
dnck-hawlc,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  Moor  Buzzard  (q.v.). 

duck-meat,  dackVineat,  duke'»- 
meat,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  several  species  of 
Ijerana.esiieciallyLemTiamiHOT-.   [IjEMKace^] 

duck-mole,  s.    [Dockbill.] 


&te.  tht,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  go,  pdt, 
or.  wore.  W9U«  work,  wh^  sou ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  -  e.    ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 
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duck-mad.  s. 

But.:  A  naiue  sometimes  given  to  the  Con- 
ferva*, and  other  delicate  green -snored  Altr*. 
(Britten  £  Holland.) 

duck-pond,  s.     A  pund  in  a  farm-yard. 

Duck-pond  tcted  : 

Bot.  :  Lcmna  minor,    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

duok-weed,  5.    [Duckweed.] 

duck-wheat,  s, 

Bot.:  Red  whuiit.  a  Kentish  word  in  Cot- 
graves  time.    (llalUweU.) 

duck- Willow,  s. 

Bot. :  Salix  alha.    {Britten  £  Holhind.) 

duck's-bill,  s.     [Duckbill.] 

Duck's-hill  bit :  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace.  It  has  no  lip,  but  tlie 
screw-cylindei- which  forms  tlie  bairel  of  the 
tool  terminates  in  a  rounded  portion  whose 
edge  is  sharpened  to  form  the  cutter. 

Buck's-bill  limpet: 

Zool. :  Fannopho-n(s,  a  genus  of  Gasteropods 
belonging  to  the  family  Fissurellid*.  Tiie 
animal  is  very  huge  compared  witli  its  shell, 
whicli  is  oblong,  smooth,  and  white,  but  with- 
out perforation  or  nctch,  and  is  permanently 
covered  by  the  mnntle  of  the  animal,  whicli  is 
black.  It  inhabits  shallow  water,  under  stones. 
Ten  species  are  descrilied  from  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  &c 

duck's-egg,  s. 

1.  Old.  Lung.  ;  The  e^  of  a  duck. 

2.  Cricket :  Xo  scon^,  the  figure  0. 

duck's-foot,  5. 

Bota  ny  ; 

1.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaf.    {BrUten  £  Holland.) 

2.  Fodoiphyllum,  a  genus  of  ranuncolaceous 

phiiits.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Duck*s-/ont  propeller :  A  collapsing  and 
expanding  propeller  which  offers  but  little 
resistance  in  tlie  non-eflective  motion,  but 
expands  to  its  full  breadth  in  delivering 
the  effective  stroke,  forming  a  kind  of  folding 
oar,  which  opens  to  act  against  the  water 
when  pushed  outward,  and  closes  when  drawn 
back  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  The  idea  was 
taken  from  the  foot  of  a  duck,  and  was  first 
tried  .)y  the  celebrated  Bernoulli,  afterwards 
by  Genevois,  a  Swiss  clergyman,  about  1707  ; 
then  by  Earl  Stanhope  about  1803.  It  was 
used  on  the  river  Tliames  about  1830. 

diick  (3),  s.  [E.  Fries,  dok,  dokke  =  a  doll ; 
Dan.  dukke  :  Sw.  docka :  O.  H.  Ger,  tochd 
{6keat).  \  A  pet,  a  darling  ;  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, fondness,  or  admiration. 

*•  Will  you  buy  iioy  t.'^pe  or  Itice  for  yoiir  cap. 
My  dfliuty  duck,  uiy  dear-a." 

.Skak'eap.  ;   Wintey*a  Tate,  It.  1 

diick,  "douken,  *  duken,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dut. 
duiken  =  to  stoop,  dive  ;  Dan.  dvJcke  =  to 
duck  or  plunge  ;  Sw.  dyka  ;  Ger.  tauchen.} 

A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  djve  ;  to  dip  or  plunge  the  head 
In  wat«r. 

"Tboii  art  wickedly  devout  ; 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  ut  day.* 
_  Ih-ydfH:  Persius.BBA^\\. 

H-   t  tgurativei !i : 

1.  To  bob  the  head,  to  drop  the  head  like  a 

flUr-k 

2.  To  bow,  to  cringe. 

«.    ^  i.    .,_        ,,       "The  learned  pate 
thtcka  to  the  golden  fool." 

■Shakesp.  :  Timon  qf  Athent.  fv.  3. 

B,  Transitive : 

I  Lit:  To  dip.  plunge,  or  thrust  under 
Water,  and  suddenly  withdraw. 

"  The  priest  of  R-uil  was  reviled  and  Insulted,  some- 
WiQ;a  beaten,  Bometimea  ducked,"~Jlacnulat/:  Uitt. 
Eng.,  en.  xiii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  bow,  to  bend  down,  to  stoop. 

"When  at  a  ukirinish  Orst  he  hears 
The  bullets  whiatling  round  his  ears, 
w  ill  duck  his  head  aaide."  Swift. 

IT  To  duck  up: 

Nant. :  To  clear  or  haul  a  sail  ont  of  any 
position  which  interferes  with  the  helmsman's 
View. 

duck'-bill,  3.     [Eng.  duck,  and  Ml!.} 

Zool.  :  Omithorhinwkmanatinns,  also  called 
Vhe  Duck-moie.  Water-nmlo,  or  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  a  genus  of  mammals  peculiar  to 


Australia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It 
has  a  rather  flat  body  of  about  eighteen  inclies 
in  length,  and  the  head  and  snout  resemble 


DUCKJJILL. 

those  of  a  duck,  whence  the  popular  name ; 
the  feet  aie  webbed  and  Hat,  tail  short,  brnad, 
and  flat.    [Ornithorhynchus,  Platypus.] 

diioked,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Duck,  v.] 

duck'-er»  s.     [Eng.  dwk  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  dives  or  ducks. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cringer. 

"  No,  dainty  duckers. 
Up  with    your   three-piled    Bpirita,   your   wrought 
valours."  Btitum.  Jt  Flet.  :  Philasfer.  Iv.  i. 

diick'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  d-uck  (2) ;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  ducks  are  bred. 

diick'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dock,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par^  &  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  dipping  or  plunging  in 
water. 

"  After  which  the  eeremony  of  durkiny  was  not 
omitted."— Cot>^.-  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  bk.  ii,.  ch.  i, 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  bowing,  bending  the 
head,  or  cringing. 

"Let  him  Bcofflugly  call  it  cringing  Gt ducking." — 
.'itate  Trutls;  JLp.  Laud  (an.  IC4U). 

ducking-pond,  s.  Formerly  this  was  a 
common  ad.jun<t  to  any  ]>lace  where  a  number 
of  habitations  were  collected  together,  and 
was  in  general  use  for  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  petty  offenders  of  various  descrij^tinns. 
The  ducking-pond  for  the  western  jiart  of 
London  occupied  the  site  of  part  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  Charing  Cross,  and  was  very  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  tlie  London  mob. 

"  This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another, 
Uutil  tlie  ducking-pond  luade  him  a  brother." 

Sntiir  nijnimt  Hypocritfs  {\m^).     iyaret.) 

dUOkin^-StOOl,  s.  a- kind  of  stool  or 
chair  on  wliich  scolds  were  tied  and  ducked. 

[Cue  K I  NO  -STOOL.  ] 

"  Reclaim  the  obstinately  opprol)rious  and  virulent 
woman,  and  make  the  duckingsCool  more  Ufleful."— 
Addison  ■  Freeholder, 

duck' -legged,  a.  [Eng.  ducJc,  and  legged.] 
Having  short,  waddling  legs. 

*'  Ducktc'iged.  short  waisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  Is, 
That  she  must  rise  on  tijjtoes  for  a  kiss." 

tiryden  :  Juvenal,  eat.  vL 

duck-ling.  *doke-linge.  s.  [Eng.  duck 
(•2),  s..  and  diniin.  sutf.  -ling.]  A  young  duck  ; 
tiie  brood  of  the  diu-k. 

■'  Ducklings,  thongh  batched  and  led  by  a  hen.  If  she 
brings  tbein  to  the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  presently 
leave  her,  and  iu  they  go."—/iay:  On  tim  Creation. 

*  diic-koj^',  i'.(.   [Decoy.]   To  decoy,  to  entice, 

to  allure 


*  diic-ko^,  s.  [Decoy,  s.]  A  decoy,  a  snare, 
an  alluierient. 

'•  Seducers  have  found  it  the  most  compendious  way 
to  tbeir  dBsims.  to  lead  captive  silly  women,  juid 
make  them  tlie  duckoys  to  their  whole  family." — 
More:  Dcca'j  of  Piety. 

duck'-td^m-ite,  s.  [From  Ducktown,  in 
Tennessee,  United  States,  where  it  is  found 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -He  {Uin.).\ 

Min. :  A  blackish  copper  ore,  probably  only 
a  mixture,  grains  of  pyrite  being  visible 
tliroiigh  the  mass,  and  also  a  softer  gray 
mineral,  which  is  probably  chalcocite.  (Dana.) 

duck'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  dnck,  and  weed.] 
Botany : 
I.  A  general  name  for  the  species  of  Lemna, 


more  especially  Lcmna  minor.      Also    called 

Duck-meat  (q.v.). 

"  What  wc  call  duckwoed  Iwth  %  Icftf  no  blggt*r  thaa 
ft  thyiiiL'  If af,  but  of  a  fro^iher  Kreen ;  and  puttetb  forth 
a  little  Btring  into  the  water,  Lur  from  the  bottoui."— 
liacotu 

2.  {Bl.):  One  of  the  two  English  names 
gi\en  by  Lindley  to  his  order  Lemnaceag,  tlie 
otlicr  being  Lemnads. 

diiot,  8.    [Ijat  ductus  =  a  leading  or  guiding,  a 
pil)e  ;  dxLcu  =  to  lead  or  draw.] 
*L  Ord.  Lang.:  Guidance,  direction,  lead. 

"This  d/jctrino  leJives  nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey 
our  fftte.  to  follow  the  duct  of  the  iSia.VA."— Hammond. 

IL  Tfch.  :  A  ttibe,  ciinal,  or  passage  by 
which  a  fluid  or  other  substance  is  conveyed 
or  conducted :  nsed — 

\.  Aunt.  :  One  of  the  ves.scls  or o-anals  by 
wliich  the  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  Ac,  are  con- 
veyed from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Tubular  vessels  marked  by 
transverse  lines  or  dots.  They  constitute 
one  of  the  two  principal  kinds  of  vascular 
tissue,  the  other  being  si)iral  vessels,  of  wbii-h, 
however,  four  varieties  of  them— viz.,  the 
closed,  the  annular,  the  reticulated,  and  the 
scalarifonn  ducts— arc  modilications.  Another 
type  of  duct,  cnlled  Dotted  ducts,  constitutes 
bothrenehyma  (q.v.).    {Lindley.) 

''  diict'-l-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dvctihiUs,  from  ditctus, 
pa.  par.  of  dnco  =  to  lead,  to  draw.]  The 
same  as  Ductile  (q.v.). 

"It  Jiron]  is  malleable  and  dwrtiA?«  with  difficulty.* 
—Puller:   Worthies;  Uliropshire. 

duct'-ile,  (i.    \¥r.,  from  Lat.  ductHis  =  ea&y 
to  be  led  ;  rijtco  =  to  lead.] 
L  Literally  : 
1.  Tliat  may  be  drawn  out  into  threads  or  wire. 

"Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold." 

Pope:  Homer's  Iliitd,  xL  82. 

*2.  Pliant,  capable  of  being  moulded. 
"The  ductile  wax  with  busy  hands  I  mould." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  xiL  208. 

*3.  Flexible,  pliable. 

"  The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold." 

Drt/den:   Virgil;  .Eneid  vi.  ill. 

*II.  Fig.:  Tractable,  pliable;  yielding  to 
persuasion  or  advice. 

"Their  designing    leaders  cannot  desin  a  more 

ductile  and    enny   iieople  to   work   upon."— Addison  ■ 
Freeholder. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ductile  and 
docile,  see  Docile. 

*  diict-ile-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ductile;  -ly.]  In  a 
ductile  manner. 

duct'-ile-ness»  duct-il-ness»  s.      [Eng. 

ductilr  :  -uiifs.l    Tlic  quality  of  being  ductile  ; 
ductility,  pliableness, 

■'  I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
Tlic*  diicfih'm'M.  the  applicatiou  ; 
The  wholesomeiiesa,  tbe  iugennity. 
From  rust,  from  soil,  from  lire  ever  free." 

Donne:  Elegy  18. 

duct-il-im'-e-ter,  5.  [Eng.  difctili{ty),  and 
Gr.  fj.iTpoi'  {inetron)  =  a  measui'e.] 

Metal. :  An  instrument  invented  by  SL 
Regnier  for  ascertaining  the  relauve  ductility 
of  metals.  The  metal  to  be  tested  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  blows  from  a  mass  of 
iron  of  given  weiglit  attached  to  a  lever,  ami 
the  effect  produced  is  8ho\vn  upon  a  graduated 
arc. 

duct-il'-i-ty,  s.     [Lat.  duct  His  =  easily  led, 
ductile.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

•■  Yellow  colour  and  ductilUy  are  propertieB  of  gold." 
—  Watts:  Logick, 

2  Fig.:  The  quality  of  being  pliant  or 
yielding  to  persuasion  or  advice. 

"There  ia  uot  yet  such  a  convenient  ductUitu  In  the 
huui;iu  uudersfcinding."— Zfurte  .•  Tracts  vn  the  Popery 

IL  Afetat. :  The  quality  of  adaptedness  for 
drawing  into  wire;  as  maUeabiljtv  is  for  being 
beaten  into  leaves.  The  order  of  metals  ia 
these  two  respects  is  as  follows  :  Ductility- 
Gold,  Silver,  Platinum,  Iron,  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin 
Lead,  and  Nickel  ;  Malleabilitv— Gold,  Silver' 
Copper,  Tin,  Platinum,  Lead.  Zinc,  Iron,  and 
Nickel.  The  less  ductile  soft  metals,  such  as 
magiiesiuni,  which  cannot  be  drawn,  are  con- 
verted into  wire  by  the  process  of  pressing  or 
sq  nil  ting. 

*  duc'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ductio,  from  ductus,  pa. 
par.  oi  diico.]    Leading,  guidance. 

•■  Tlie  meanly  wise  and  common  duction*  of  bemiite^ 
nature.  —FeUham:  iiewlvet. 'iL  m. 


b6il,  b6^:  pout,  j<$iVl:  cat,  9ell.  chorns, 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shunj 


5liin,  bench:  go.  gem:  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-^on,  -gion  =  24iun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis,   -bio.  -die,  &c'  =  bel,  d«£. 
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di^c'-tor,  3.  [Lat.,  from  ductus,  pa.  par.  of 
diux).} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  leader,  a  guide. 

2.  Calico-print. :  A  gauge  or  straight-edge 
to  n.-iiiuve  Hupcrttuous  material,  as  one  on  tiu' 
golour-iollor  of  a  calico-priutiug  machine, 
liikiiig-rullers,  &c.    tiJtJciua.l 

ductor-rollerp  s. 

Print.  :  A  rcjller  to  conduct  ink  to  another 
rnll«r  or  cylinder. 

•diic'-ture,  s.  [Lat,  ductura,  from  ductus, 
pa.  par."  of  dnco.]  Guidance,  leading,  direc- 
tion. 

"  So  far  as  the  ducture  of  common  reJiaon,  Bcrljiture. 
KUil  exverieuc©  will  direct  our  euyiurlea."— Awuf't  ' 
Hermona,  v.  IU9. 

•  dv.c'-t)is,  S.    [Lat] 
Anat.  :  A  duct  (q.v.X 

diid,  5.    [Gael.,  a  rag.) 

1,  A  rag  ;  generally  in  the  plural. 

■■ '  Every  J"i/  bids  another  goud  diiv,' Scotch  pTDTorb, 
Bpukeii  of  peoplf)  iu  rag^  and  tatton.  —Kelly,  p.  luit. 

2.  {PI.):  Clothing  generally,  especially  sucli 
as  13  of  an  inferior  quality. 

"  R«!»t  u'  the  siller  wh«uAillelma  bad  her  new  gown. 
Mid  the  halma  tlmir  bits  o*  UutU." -•  Scott :  Quy 
Miuinering.  oh,  xxvi, 

dud'-die,  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  dish,  with 
luo  cars,  turned  out  of  solid  wood,     {scotch.) 

dud'~die,  dud-dy,  a.  [G&G\.dudachJ\  Ragged. 
"  Fur  thei'u  imiu  a  wheen  duddic  l)atras  to  be  crying 
alter  aue."— .S'c-uK  ;  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxx. 

dud'~di-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  duddy;  -ness.]  Rag- 
geduess. 

dude.  s.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  A  fop  ;  a  man 
characterized  by  excessive  attention  to  dress. 
[Anier.) 

"  dudg'e-on  (1),  •  dud-gln,  s.  &  a.    [Etym. 
uuliiiown.] 
A-  As  substantive: 

1.  The  root  of  the  box-tree,  apparently 
because  it  is  curiously  marked. 

"Tumera  and  cutlers,  ii  I  mistake  not  the  matter, 
doe  call  this  woud  dudgeon,  wherewith  they  make 
dudgeon-hafted  daggers." — Oerarde :  Herball,  p.  HIO. 

2.  The  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

"  On  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouta  of  blood." 

S?iakcip. :  Macbeth,  iL  L 

3.  A  small  dagger. 

"  It  waa  a  serviceable  dudgeon. 
Either  for  flghtintj  or  for  di-udgin^." 

Butter. ■  ffudibra*. 

H.  As  adjective: 

1.  Marked  with  waving  lines. 

"The  root  [of  bOr]  la  dudgin  and  full  of  work*.'  — 
Bolland:  Plinie.  hk.  xvi..  ch.  ivL 

2.  Made  of  boxwood. 

"The  dudgin  ha/te  that  la  at  the  dudgin  dagger." 

Lyly  :  Mother  Bombie.  S.  0. 

•  dudgeon-dagger,  s.    A  small  dagger. 

*  dudgeon-haft,  '  dudgin-hafte,  s. 

A  dagger  liaft  made  of  box-wood. 

dudgeon-hafted,  a.  Having  the  haft 
made  of  box-wund. 

diidg'e-^n  (2),  s.  &  a.  [Wei.  dychan=a  jeer, 
dyaen.  =  malice,  resentment,] 

A.  As  snbst. :  Anger,  resentment,  ill-will, 
displeasure. 


And 


Civil  dudgeon  flrat  grew  high, 

fell  out  they  knew  uut  why." 


Butler:  ffudil/rus,  L  L 

*B.  -.4s  adj.  :  Rude,  rough,  unpolished, 

'•  Though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon 
1  would  uot  be  an  ass." 

Beaum.  &  Flet-  :  Captain,  11. 1. 

Dud'-ley,  s.  [0.  Eng.  Dudelei,  from  Dodo, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  who  about  a.d.  700  erected  a 
castle  there.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog.  :  A  town  in  Worcestershire,  but  con- 
nected also  with  Staffordshire. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
derived  from  the  place  described  under  A, 

Dudley  limestone,  s. 

Geol.,  &c.  :  The  name  given  by  collectors  to 
what  is  called  by  geologists  the  Wenlock  lime* 
stone. 

Dudley  trilobite,  s. 

Palcmnt.  :  A  popular  name  for  Calymene 
Blumenbachii. 


due, '  dewe,  *  duwe,  «.  adv.  &  a.  [O.  Fr. 
dtu  niaHC,  deue  fem.  ;  Fr.  di>,,  pa.  par.  of  O. 
Fr.  dtbvulr  =  Fr.  devoir  =  to  owe  —  L«t. 
debeo.]    [Debt.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Owed  or  r)wing  from  one  person  to 
another  :  an,  A  sum  of  money  is  due. 

"Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew." 

aiuOtetp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Iv.  L 

2.  Morally  owed  or  owing  from  one  to 
another ;  tliat  ought  to  be  paid,  redeemed,  or 
done  by  one  to  another. 

"There  is  due  from  the  Judge  to  the  advocate  some 
coiiiiiiendHtiou  and  gracing,  wjiore  causes  are  wtll 
handled  and  fjiir  ])leaded."— /iacait. 

3.  Owing  the  origin,  existence,  or  cause  to, 
dependent  or  consequent  on,  occasioned  or 
etleL't«d  by  ;  arising  from.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  bo  In  part  diut 
to  some  iiortial  aolutlou  made  by  the  vlnooa  spirit."— 
Boyle. 

4.  Proper,  fit,  becoming,  suitable,  appro- 
priate. 

"  To  meditation  dtte  and  wwred  song  " 

Thomaon  :  Summer,  70. 

5.  Right,  lit,  proper. 

"  Cue  bom  out  of  due  tiiue."— 1  C»r.  xr.  8. 

*  6.  Exact. 

"Beating  the  ground  in  ao  due  time,  as  no  dancer 
can  olwerve  better  meaeuie."— .Sidney  ■  Arcadia. 

7.  That  ought  to  arrive  at  a  certain  time  ; 
bound  to  arrive;  as,  A  train  is  due  at  eight 
o'clock. 

*  8.  Belonging. 

"I  am  (fu«toa  woman.' 

ShaJcei/j. :  Comedy  of  Errora,  IIL  2. 

*  9.  Direct,  straight. 

"Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur. * 

Shaketp. :  Hmry  V..  Ui    {Prol.) 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  There  lies  your  way,  due  west  " 

ahoKeap :  Twelfth  Night,  liL  1. 

*  2.  Punctually,  exactly. 

"  And  Eve  within,  due  at  her  hour,  prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  frulta." 

MiUon  :  P.  L..  v.  303,  80t 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  That  which  is  owed  or  owing  ;  thatwhich 
one  ought  to  pay,  render,  or  perform  to  or  for 
another  of  right,  custom,  or  contract. 

••  And  ye  ehaU  eat  it  in  the  holy  place,  because  it  is 
thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due." — Lev.  x.  13. 

2.  Deserts,  deservings  ;  as,  He  has  not  had 
his  due. 

*  3.  Duty  ;  that  which  one  ought  to  do. 

"  To  sjTige  agayne,  as  was  hir  due." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poereu,  p.  182. 

*  4.  An  essential  point,  matter  or  custom 
i-equiring  to  be  done  or  attended  to. 

"Tlie  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IIL  & 

*  5-  Right ;  just  title  or  claim. 

*'  The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due. 
And  by  command  of  heaven's  all-powerful  king, 
I  keep.'  MUton  :  P.  L..  a  850-52. 

6.  A  custom,  tribute,  toll,  fee,  or  other 
legal  exaction.    (Generally  in  the  pluraL) 

"  The  exorbitant  duet  that  are  paid  at  most  other 
ports. ' ' — AddiaoiL 

TI  To  give  tlie  devil  his  due :  To  give  credit 
even  to  the  worst  of  men  when  they  deserve  it. 

due-bill,  5.  A  brief  written  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness,  differing  from  a  pro- 
missory note  in  not  being  payable  to  order  or 
transferable  by  mere  indorsement. 

*  due-timely,  adv.    In  good  time. 

"  Their  extreme  thirst  due-timely  to  refresh.* 

Sylvester  :  The  Yocalion.  1,002. 

*  due,   *  dew,  v.t.     (O.  Fr.  doer,  doner,  from 
Lat.  doto  =  to  endow.)    To  endue,  to  endow, 

"This  is  the  latest  ylory  of  their  praise. 
That  I  thy  enemy  due  thee  withaL" 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  *'/..  iv.  2. 

*due'-ful,    "due'-fiill,   *  dew -full,  a. 

[Eng.  due  ;  •fuHJ),']     Due,  bounden,  fit. 

"  AU  which  that  day  in  order  seemly  good 
Did  on  the  Thames  attend,  and  waited  well 
To  do  their  duefull  service,  as  to  them  befell.*" 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IV.  xi  *4. 

du'-el,  *  du-el'-lo,  s.  [Ital.  duello,  from  Lat. 
duelhun,  the  original  form  of  bellum,  =  a  fight 
or  battle  between  two,  from  dux>  =  two  ;  Fr. 
duel.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Single  combat ;  a  combat  or  contest 
between  two  persons  with  deadly  weapons,  to 
decide  some  point  of  difference,  or  establish 
some  point  of  honour. 

"  In  many  armies.  If  tne  matter  should  be  tried  by 
duel  between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side."— Bdcon. 


2.  A  contest  or  battle  between  two  parties. 
3i  Any  contest  or  struggle. 

*'  Tiwtoi-y  and  triumph  to  the  Sou  of  God. 
Nww  vuivTiiiii  Ilia  great  duel,  not  of  ujriuu, 
but  Ui  vauiiul*li,  by  wlad'^m,  bclll*b  wiles  T 
Milton:  P.  Jl..  1.  IV^-fk 
lit  Technically  : 

1.  Hist.  :  The  practice  of  duelling  Is  hw 
some  referred  to  the  trial  by  battle  wliich 
obtained  in  early  ages.  [Battle,  B.)  In  a 
modern  duel  at  least  four  persons  must  bo 
jiresentr-  viz.,  the  two  combatants  or  prin- 
eipals,  and  two  seconds,  one  for  each  pnn- 
cipal.  On  tlie  seconds  devolve  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  duel,  as  time,  place,  and 
mode  of  fighting.  The  clmllenged  party  liaa 
tlie  choice  of  arms.  Th^r  force  of  public 
opinion  has  rendered  duelling  practically 
obsolete  iu  this  country. 

2.  Law :  The  fighting  of  a  duel,  or  the  send 
ing  or  bearing  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  is  a 
misdemeanour,  punishabh;  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Should  a  duel  result  fatally,  all 
parties  concerned  are  liable  to  be  tried  for 
murder. 

*  du'-el,  v.i.  &  i.    [Duel,  «.] 

1,  Intrans. :  To  fight ;  to  contest,  to  engage 
iu  a  duel. 

"You  are  fit  for  fiends  to  duel  with."-.- BamTnond: 
Worka,  Iv,  .'.23. 

n.  Transitive: 

L  To  engage  or  attack  in  single  combat. 

"  Who.  single  combatant. 
Duelled  tbeir  armies  ranked  in  iirond  array.  * 

Milton :  Samaon  Agortittet,  &44,  S46. 

2.  To  kill  in  a  duel. 


"du'-el-lSt.  s.     [Duellist.) 

*duer-len  (u  as  w),  v.i.  [Dwell.)  To  re- 
main, to  abide. 

"  Or  lawe,  or  other  art  jjartlculere  ; 
But  deth,  that  woi  not  suflre  us  duellen  heere," 
Chaxtc^:  Clerk  of  Oxenford  (YtoL),  7.611,  :.»li 

•du'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  duel;  <r.]  One  who 
engages  in  a  duel ;  a  duellist. 

"They  perhajja  begin  as  single  dueUera.  but  then 
they  soon  get  their  troops  about  them." — More  :  Dect^f 
of  Piety. 

du'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.    [Bdel,  r.) 

*  A.  &  B.  Asjtr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  Assubst. :  The  actor  practice  of  fighting 
duels. 

du'-el-list,  s.    [Eng.  duel ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  or  single 
combat. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  study  the  rules  of 
honour. 

"  A  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  flrat  hoose,  ol 
the  firat  and  second  cause." — Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juiiet, 
iL  4. 

*du'-el-lize,  I'.t.  [Eng.  duel;  -ize.]  To  con- 
tend. 

•'  The  furious  dueUizing  chariots  swift 
Burst  from  their  boundt*. " 

I'tcar*.-  Virgil  (1632).     ilfarti.) 

•du-el'-lo,  s.    [ItaL]    [Duel.] 

1.  AdueL 

2.  The  rules  of  duelling. 

"The  gentleman  will,  fur  his  honom'a  sake.  ha.y% 
one  bout  with  you  ;  he  canuot  by  the  duello  avoid  it.' 
~-Shakesp. :  Twelfth  SiglU.  UL  1. 

*  du'-el-some,  a.     [Eng.  duel ;  -some.\    Givea 

to  duelling. 

"Incorrigibly  dueUome  on  his  own  account."^* 
Thackeray  :  Paria  Sketch-^ok,  ch.  IL 

*  due'-ly,  adv.    [Duly.] 

du-en'-a,  s.    [Duenna,] 

due'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  due;  -ness.l  Fatness, 
propriety,  suitableness,  appropriateness,  due 
quality. 

"This  duenesa  Imports  only  what  it  became  God  t* 
do."— Goodwin:   Workt,  voL  ii.,  pt  iii.,  p.  31. 

du-en'-na,  s.  [Sp.  duefUi,  from  Lat.  domina 
==  a  lady."  Thus  duenna  is  a  doublet  ot  donna 
and  davie.\ 

1.  The  chief  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen  cX 
Spain. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  employed  as  companion 
and  governess  to  young  ladies. 

3.  A  governess  or  guardian  of  a  young  lady. 
"  But  Jealousy  h.ia  fled  :  bis  bars,  his  Iwlts, 

His  withered  sentinel,  Dwnna  s;ige  !"' 

Byrm  :  Child^r  Harold,  L  81. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;    we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit, 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite   cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,     a 


sire,  sir.  marine:   go,  pot, 
,  ce  —  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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due^,  s.  pi.     [Due,  5,] 

4u-ef ,  du-ef-to,  s.    (Ital.  diiettOt  from  due 
'=  two ;  tat.  duo.] 

Music :  A  composition  for  two  voices  or 
instruments,  or  for  two  performers  upon  one 
instrument. 

"  In  the  choral  parts  the  experimeut  haa  succeeded 
better  than  in  the  hoIu  aira  and  (iu€U."—Ma»on  :  On 
Church  Musick.  p.  119. 


•  due -tee. 


[Duty.] 


d'lff,  s.     [A  provincial  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing o(  doufih  (q.v.).] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  stiff  flour  pudding  boiled 
in  a  bag. 

daf'-fel,  s.    [Dut.,  from  a  town  of  that  name 
not  fa'r  from  Antwerp.] 

Fabric:  A  tliiek  coarse  kind  of  woollen 
cloth,  having- a  thick  nap  or  frieze. 

"  And  let  it  he  of  diiffel  gray, 
Aa  warm  a  cloak  ns  man  can  sell  I" 

Wordsworth  :  Alice  FeU. 

duf'-f  er,  5.    [Elym.  doubtful,  but  cf.  dowfart.) 

1.  A  pedlar  ;  a  hawker  of  women's  dress. 

2.  A  hawker  of  cheap  or  flash  jewelry,  shara 
smuggled  goods,  &c. 

3.  A  stupid,  awkward,  or  useless  person  ; 
one  who  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  his  profession 
or  occupation. 

4.  A  bad  coin.     {Slang.) 

du -foil,  s.  [Lat.  dxto  =  two,  a.\iA  folium.  ~  aleaf.] 
Botany  : 

1.  A  two-leaved  flower. 

2.  An  orchid,  LisUra  ovata^  called  Dufoil 
from  having  only  two  leaves. 

du-ftren'-ite,  s.    [From  the  French  mineralo- 
gist Dufrenoy.] 

Min.  :  A  name  given  to  an  orthorhombic 
iiuiierai,  silky  iu  texture,  green  iu  culur.  and 
subtranslucent  in  lustre.  Hardness.  3'5  to  4  ; 
sp.  gr.,  3'2  to  34  ;  compos.  :  phosphoric  acid 
27-5.  sesquioxide  of  iron  62,  water  10-6  =  100. 
Found  in  France,  in  Westphalia.  Ac. 

dn-fte'-n6^-^ite,  5.    [Dutbenitk.] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  orthorhombic,  opaque,  brittle  mineral, 
of  metallic  lustre  and  blackiah  lead-gray  color. 
Hardness.  3;  sp.  gr.,  5  4  tn  ^-3(5  ;  compos.: 
Bulphur  22-10,  arsenic  20-72,  lead  57"18  =  100. 
Found  in  the  Alps. 

2.  The  same  as  Binnite  (q.v.). 

3.  In  part  the  same  as  Sartoritb  (q.T.). 

dug,  s.     [Cogn.  with  Sw.  d&gga ;  Dan.  dcerjge 
=  to  suckle  ;  cf.  also  San.sc.  duh  =  to  milk."] 

•  I.  A  breast,  a  teat ;  without  any  idea  of 
contempt. 

"  Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  Its  lipa." 

Shakap.  .■  2  Benr!/  VI .  hi.  *. 

2.  Now  only  applied  to  the  paps  or  teats  of 
animals,  or  to  those  of  a  woman  in  contempt. 

diig,  pret,  pa.  par.,  &  a.     [Die] 

dng-out,  s. 

1.  A  canoe  formed  of  a  single  log  hollowed 
out.  or  of  parts  of  two  logs  thus  hollowed  out 
and  afterwards  joined  together  at  the  bottom 
and  ends.    [Canoe.] 

2.  A  rough  cabin  cut  in  the  side  of  a  bank 
or  hill. 

"Below  the  shack  in  social  rank  1b  the  dug-out,  a. 
square  cut  in  a  bank  with  a  dirt  roof  and  a  door."— 
Century  Magazme,  May  1882,  p.  51L 

du'-gong,  s.    [Malayan  dugdng  =  a  sea-cow.] 

Zool. :  Halicore  Dugong.  an  herbivorous  mam- 
mal, the  type  of  the  genus  HaUcore,  and  be- 
longing to  the  order  Sircnia,  nr  Manatees.     It 


DDOONG. 

nnges  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length.  The 

Luior  IS  a  alaiy-bruwu  <.>r  bluish-black  above 
and  whitish  below.  The  fish-like  body  end* 
in  tlukes  like  those  of  a  whale.     Fore-limbs  in 


the  form  of  flippers  ar«  jireseut,  but  the  hind 
limbs  are  absent.  Dugongs  frequent  the  shal- 
low smooth  waters  of  bays,  inlets,  and  river 
estuaries  where  marine  vegetation  is  abundant. 
The  flesh  is  liighly  thought  of  as  food.  They 
yield  a  clear  oil  recommended  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  lieu  of  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  con- 
lined  to  the  Indian  seas.  They  have  feeble 
voices,  and  the  dams  show  intense  affection, 
even  allowing  themselves  to  be  speared  when 
their  young  are  taken. 
duke  <1)  *  duk,  .s-.  [A  word  introduced  by  the 
Normans.  Fr.  due;  Lat.  dncem,  accua.  of  dux 
—  a  leader  ;  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  duque; 
Ital.  duca,  dnce.] 
*1.  A  leader,  a  prince,  a  chief,  a  commander. 

'■  Ami  these  are  the  aons  of  Ahollbainah  Esau's  wife  : 
duke  Jeuah,  duke  Jaalam.  duke  Korah."— Oen.  xxxvi. 
18. 

2.  In  Great  Britain  the  highest  rank  in  the 
peerage.  A  duke's  coronet  consists  of  a  chased 
gold  circle,  having  on  its  ui)per   edge   eight 
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strawberry  leaves ;  the  cap  is  of  crimson 
velvet,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  gold  tassel ; 
it  is  lined  with  sarsenet,  and  turned  up  with 
ermine. 

3.  In  some  Continental  states  the  title  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  or  prince ;  as,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  &c.     [Grand  Duke.] 

*  4.  An  old  name  for  the  rook  or  castle  in 
chess. 

"  £   There's  the  full  number  of  the  eame ; 
Kinga,  and  their  pawns,  queen,  bisnopa,  knights,  and 

duktt. 
J.  Fhikt*  t  they're  called  rooka  by  some. 
g   Corruptively. 

Le  roch,  the  word,  cuabodi^  de  la  roch, 
The  keeper  of  the  forta." 

Middieton  :  Oam«  of  Cheu  (Induct.}. 

*5.  The  great  eagle  owl  (Buho  maximus), 
from  its  French  name  grand-due. 

"She  doth  not  prey  upon  dead  fowl  for  the  likeness 
that  13  l>etween  them  ;  where  the  eagles,  the  dukes, 
and  the  aakers  do  murther,  ktU.  aud  e»t  those  which 
are  of  their  own  kiud" — Morth     Plutarch;  Homuiut. 

duke  (2),  duik,  s.    [Duck.] 

duke's-meat,  s.     [Duck-meat.] 

duke-dom^  s.     [Eng.  duke ;  -dom.] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  possessions  of  a  duke. 

"  Why,  and  I  chalieoged  nothing  but  my  dukedoTn." 
Shakesp.  :  a  Henrff  \'I..  iv.  7. 

2.  The  title,  rank,  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

"du'ke-Uhg,  s.  [Eng.  duke,  and  dimin.  sutf. 
•ling  ]    A  petty,  insignificant,  or  mock  duke. 

"  Command  the  dtikelinff  tiiid  these  fellows 
To  l>igby,  the  Lieuteuaut  of  the  Tower." 

ford  :  P*^rkin  Warbeck,  v.  3. 

*du'ke~ly,  a.  [Eng.  duke;  -ly,]  Becoming 
or  fit  for  a  duke. 

"  So  the  Duke  has  sent  them  to  me,  with  a  dry  and 
dukely  uotti."Soiithfj/  :  Letters,  iv.  48. 

*  duk'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  duke;  -ry.]    A  duchy. 

"  Little  dukes  and  dukeriet  of  a  similar  kind."— 
Carlyle  :  Afiscetl.,  iv.  359. 

IT  A  certain  district  in  Nottinghamshire  is 
called  the  Dukeries  from  the  number  of  ducal 
residences  in  the  vicinity,  including  Welbeek 
Abbi'v,  Thoresby,  Clumber,  Worksop,  Kiveton 
Hall,  &c. 

du'ke-ship»  s.    [Eng.  duke :  -ship.] 

1.  The  rank,  position,  or  dignity  of  a  duke  ; 

dukedom. 

"  2.  A  mode  of  address  to  a  duke,  on  the 

analogy  of  lordship. 

"  Will  your  dukeship 
Sit  down  and  eat  some  sugar  pluius  !  ■ 

Jf'tssinffcr ,   Duke  of  Florence,  IT,  & 

Du-kllo-bort'-ffiU  s- P^  [Russ.]  A  set  of  reli- 
gious fanatics,  now  surviving  about  the  Cau- 
casus, who  are  said  to  destroy  all  delicate 
children,  in  order  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and 
strong  constitution  amongst  themselves. 


dulc-a-ma'-ra,  «.  [Lat.  dulda  =  sweet,  and 
amarus  —  bitter.] 

Hot. :  Solanum  dulcamara,  a  common  hedge- 
plant  in  Great  Britain,  and  commonly  called 
Bitter-sweet,  or  Deadly  or  Woody  Nightshade. 
[Bitter-sweet.] 

Pharm.  :  Tlie  dried  young  branches  of 
Solanum  Dulaim^tra,  order  Solanacea',  Bitter- 
sweet, from  indigenoua  plants  which  have 
shed  their  leaves.  They  are  light,  hollow, 
cylindrical,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goose- 
quill  ;  bitter  and  subsequently  sweetish  to  the 
taste.  They  are  used  to  prepare  In/usiim 
Dulcamara':,  infusion  of  dulcamara.  Dulc^imara 
acts  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  is  given  in 
chronic  skin  diseases,  as  lejira  and  psoriasis. 

dill  -  ca  -  mar'- e- tin,  s.  (Eng.,  &c.  duloa- 
tnaria)  ;  sutf.  •etin(Chem.)(q.v.).'\ 

Chem.  :  CiqR^^Oq.  Dulcamaretin  and  glu- 
cose are  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  acida 
on  Dulcamarin. 

dul~cain'-ai,-rin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c. dulcamar(a) ; 
suff.  -in  (Chevi.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  C-ioHojOio-  An  amorphous  sub- 
stance obtained"  from  the  stalks  of  Solanum 
dulcaynara.  It  forms  a  yellow,  transparent, 
resinous  mass,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  i» 
ether,  but  readily  in  alcohol. 

dul-5ay'-nas,  s.  [Sp.]  Tlie  name  of  a  larger 
sort  of  oboe,  or  small  bassoon,  "  Se  usa  un 
genera  de  Dulgaynas  que  parecen  nuestraa 
Ciiirimias." — Don  Quixote.  As  it  is  supposed 
that  the  instrument  was  brought  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  the  word  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Egyptian  Dalzimr,  both 
instruments  being  of  the  oboe  or  reed  kind. 
(Sta  iner  &  Barrett.) 

•  dul9e,  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  dulds^  sweet.) 
To  sweeten,  to  moderate,  to  soften. 

"Such  asperity  of  the  spirit .  .  .  should  be  dulctd 
and  appeased." — Holland:  Flinie,  bk.  xxii..  ch.  xxiv. 

*dlil9e,  a.    [O.  Fr.]  Sweet,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

''dul9'e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dulce;  -ly.]  Sweetly, 
pleasantly,  agreeably, 

"To  accuatome  them  duh-ely  and  pleasantly  to tho 
meditaciuD  tbereol '— .Sir  T,  More:  Worket,  p.  1,216. 

diil'-^et,  *  dul-ceth,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  *  dolcet^ 
doucet,  from  O.  Fr.  dulce,  dolce,  with  suff.  -ei; 

Lat.  dulcis  =  sweet.] 

/L,  As  adjective : 

*1.  Sweet,  pleasant,  or  agreeable  to  the 
taste  ;  luscious. 

'*  From  many  a  berry,  and  from  sweet  kernels  pressed 
She  temi>er8  dulcet  creams  '* 

Afilfon:  P.  /,,.  v.  346,  347. 

'  2.  Pleasant  or  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

"They  have  styled  poesy  a  dulcet  and  gentle  pbilo- 
aophy."— flen  Jonsan. 

3.  Pleasant  to  the  ear ;  harmonious,  melo- 
dious. 

"  His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
Hia  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet." 

Shakesp.  :  Alts  Well,  L  I. 

*4.  Giving  out  sweet  or  melodious  sounds. 

"Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  merle  doth  only  play." 
Dravlon  :  Poly-Olbiou.  b.  18. 

•  5.  Dear. 

*'0  duhet  son."  Phaer:  Virgil;  ^neid,  vliL 

*  B.  ..-Is  subst. :  The  sweet-bread. 

"  Thee  stagg  upbreaking,  they  slit  to  the  dulcet  or 
inche  pyn.         Stani/hurst :  Virgil;  ^riefd  i.  218. 

""  dul' - 9et - ness,   s.     [Eng.  dulcet;  -nesa.'\ 

Sweetness. 

"  Assuage  their  dulcetnest." •^Bradford :  Works,  L  338. 

dul'-9i-an,  dul-9i'-nd, s.    [ital] 

Music :  The  name  of  a  species  of  small 
bassoon. 

dul-9i-a'-na,  s.    [ital.] 

Mxisic:  A  word  now  applied,  in  this  country, 
solely  to  a  soft  and  delicate-toned  organ  stop 
consisting  of  very  small-scale  flue  pipes. 
Originally,  a  dulciana  (dulcan,  didcian,  dolcan, 
dolcin,  or  dulzain)  was  a  kind  of  liautboy,  and 
these  terms  are  still  found  on  some  foreign 
stops  as  tlie  names  of  soft  reed  stops,  as  at 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  elsewitere,  but  iu 
some  eases  tlie  stop  is  not  actually  reed,  but 
the  pipes  by  their  peculiar  shape,  narrow  at 
the  mouth,  and  widening  gradually  towards 
the  top,  produce  a  reedy  quality  of  tone.  The 
dulciana  atop  was  iutri'duced  into  Great 
Britain,  or  perhaps  invented,  by  the  cele- 
brated organ-builder  Snetzler.  Stops  of  thia 
kind  are  most  commonly  found  on  the  choir 
organ.     (Stuiner  £  Barrett.) 


boil,  bo^;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hm.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon, 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus. 


exist,     ph  =:  C 
ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel,  d^U 
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dulciflcation— dull 


•  dul-9i-fi-oa-tion,  s.  [Eng.  dulcify,  c  con- 
nuctive,  anl  sulf.  -ution.]  The  aut  or  piocess 
of  sweetening  or  making  8weet;  the  aet  of 
freeing  from  acidity,  aerimnny,  or  saltness. 

"  Id  cwlciitliai",  tUo  exactcBt  caltinatioii,  folIu<*«<l  l>y 
an  ex<iiilait^  dulr.ijlcation,  (loos  not  hhIuco  the  remjilu- 
Ing  I'otiy  Into  elementAry  earth."— fl«ff(r. 

dul-9i-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dulcifv.] 

dulcified  spirit,  s.  A  txtmpound  of 
alrnli.il  Willi  mineral  acids  ;  as,  dulcijied  spirits 
of  nitre, 

•dal-Cif-lu-OUS,  a.  [IM.  dulcis  =  sw«ct ; 
jlfio  =  to  Iluw,  ana  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.}  Flow- 
ing sweetly. 

■dul'-ci-fy,  v.t.  [Ft.  dnlcijirr,  ft-om  Ijit. 
dulcis  =  sweet,  an<l/(«;io(i»ass.^)  =  to  make] 
To  sweeten  ;  to  make  or  render  sweet ;  to  free 
from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  siiltness. 

"Spirit  of  wJno  dtitcifietr—Arbuthnat :  AUmentt. 

dul'-9i-fy-ing,  pt.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dulcifv.] 
A.  .t  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten- 
ing or  freeing  from  acidity,  acrimony,  or  salt- 
nes3  ;  dulc  ill  cation. 

•  dul-9il'-^-quJ,  s.  [Lat.  duJcis  =  sweet,  and 
lo'itinr  =  to  speak.]  A  soft  or  pleasant  manner 
of  speaking. 

ddl'-9i-mer,  •  dul-cl-mere,  s.  [Sp.  dul- 
cemdl ;  Ital.  dnlciinelln,  from  Lat.  diJce  melos 
=a  sweet  song  :  dulcc  (neut.  of  dulcis)=s\veet, 
and  melos,  Gr,  /ji*Aos  {melos)  =  a  melody. 
(Skeat.)] 

1.  Mils. :  One  of  tlie  most  ancient  musical 
instruments,  used  by  various  nations  in  almost 
all  iKii-ts  of  the  world,  and,  in  shai>e  and 
coiistrtiction,  ha\ing  probably  undergone 
fewer  chan^ps  than  any  other  instrument.  In 
its  earliest  and  simplest  form  it  consisted  of  a 
flat  piere  of  wood,  on  wliich  were  fastened 
two  I'onverging  strips  of  wood,  across  which 
strings  were  stretched  tuned  to  the  national 
scale.    The  only  improvements  since  made  on 
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tSiis  fcj'pe  are  the  adilition  of  a  series  of  pegs, 
or  piiis,  to  regulate  the  tension  of  the  strings, 
and  the  use  of  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  formed 
into  a  resonance-box,  for  the  body.  The 
German  name.  Hacktret  (chopping -hoard), 
points  to  the  manner  in  wliich  it  was  played, 
the  wires  being  struck  by  two  hammers,  one 
held  in  each  hand  of  the  perfonner.  Tlie  fact 
■whieh  makes  the  dnUinier  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  musicians  is  that  it  is  the  un- 
doubted forefitber  of  our  pianoforte.  A 
modern  grand  pianoforte  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
more  than  a  hiige  dulcimer,  the  wires  of  which 
are  set  in  vibintion,  not  by  hammers  held  in 
the  pianist's  hancls,  but  by  keys  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  keyed  dulcimer.  The  dulcimer  is 
much  less  commuulj  h  ard  in  our  days  than 
formerly,  but  it  is  ^till  tu  be  met  with  in 
some  rural  districts  and  is  displayed,  for 
sale,  in  general  music  stores.  It  is  by  sume 
Bupiiosed  to  be  identical  with  the  psaltery  of 
the  Hebrews. 

"  Here  [nt  the  puppet  play  In  Covent  Garden],  amoii? 
the  flddlera.  I  lirst  saw  k  du'cim'-re  played  on  with 
sticks  knocking  of  tiie  strings,  and  is  very  pretty." — 
Fcp'/g:  />»(iry,  M.iy2'.  li;ffil 

*  2.  A  kind  of  lady's  bonnet. 

"  With  bonnet  trimnied  luid  flounced  vitluil. 
Which  they  a  dutciyner  do  call."  ITartorL 

dul'-9m,  s.    [DoLcosE.] 

du]'-9i-zian,  s.    [Dulcitan.I 

•  diil'-^ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  J.    fDuLCE,  v.] 

A.  (t  H.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  sweetening,  mod- 
erating, or  assuaging. 

"For  the  d'dcinff.  taminK.  und  appeaaing  of  the 
eoul"— P.  IloU'ivd:  Plu-tiircJi,  p^  M. 


dul'-9i-ne»8,  s.  [Lat.  du^i5  =  sweet ;  Eug. 
sutt.  -liVAS.]  Sweetness,  boflne-ss,  mildness, 
or  easiness  of  temper  or  disposition. 

Di!il'-9in-ist,  s.  [Named  after  the  founder, 
Dii(cin{us):  ling.  suir.  -int.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  a  set-t,  followers  of  Dul- 
cinus.  u  layman  of  Lombardy  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  taught  tliat  each  of  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  a  ceruin  t«rm  or 
period  of  reign  :  tliat  of  the  Father  extending 
up  to  the  birth  of  Chnsl ;  that  of  the  Son  up 
to  the  year  i:iOO  a.d.  ;  and  that  that  of  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  then  began.  He  was  burnt  by 
order  of  Pope  Clement  IV. 

dul'-^l-tdJl«  9.    [Eng.,  &C.  dulcitic),  and  anr 

{hydride)  iq.v.).'} 

Ckem.  :  C^Hi^Os-  Dulcinnn,  the  anhydride 
of  dulcose,  obtained  by  heating  dulcose  for 
some  time  near  200%  or  by  boiling  it  with 
hvdrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  neutral  syrup  which 
volatilizes  at  lliO'.and  is  reeonvei-ted  into  dul- 
cose by  heating  it  with  water  and  baryta. 

dul'-9i-t^-idea, «.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  dukitan ; 
suff.  -id«(C/i«m.)(q.v.).] 

Cheni. :  Compounds  formed  by  heating  dul- 
cose with  orgauic  acids  insenled  tubes  at  200'. 
They  may  be  regarded  as  dulcitan  in  which 
two'or  four  atoms  of  hytlmgen  are  replaced  by 
acid  radicals,    (iru/ts:  DicL  Chem.) 

dul'-9ite,  s.    (Ddlcose.] 

•duV-^i-tude, «.  (I^at.  dulcUudo,  from  dulcis 
=  sweet.]    Sweetness. 

*  diil'-cor-ate,  v.t.  [Lat. dulcoratus,  pa.  par. 
of  dulcoro  =  to  make  sweet ;  dulcis  —  sweet.] 

1.  To  sweeten;  to  make  sweet;  to  free 
from  acidity  or  bitterness. 

2.  To  make  less  acid,  bitter,  or  acrimo- 
nious. 

"Torbtth  mineral,  w  It  Is  sold  In  the  ihnps.  Is  a 
rough  medicine :  but.  being  souiewliat  dulvorated. 
first    procureth     Tomiting.    and    then   aalivatiMi."— 


*  dul'-cor-at-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dul- 

CORATE.l 

A.  &  B.  .is  pr.  par.  A  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  sweetening  or 
freeing  from  acidity  or  bitterness ;  dulcora- 
tion. 

**  The  ancients,  for  the  dutcnrating  of  frnit.  do  com- 
mend swini^s  dung  above  all  other  dung."— Ba«m ; 
Satural  History.  J  «S. 

*  diil-cor-a'-tion,  s.  [Tjat.  duUomUt^,  pa. 
par.  of  dulcoro  =  tn  make  sweet.]  The  act  or 
process  of  sweeteuiug  or  freeing  fiom  acidity 
or  bitterness  ;  dulciflcation. 

**  Malt  gathereth  a  sweetness  to  the  taete.  which  ap- 
pearcth  in  the  wort:  tlie  duh-oration  of  things  is 
worthy  to  be  tried  to  the  lull;  for  tliat  dulcomUmi 
im))orteth  a dei,Tee  to  nourishment:  and  the  making 
of  things  iuaiimeutad  to  become  ali mental,  may  be  au 
experiment  of  great  profit." — Bacon. 

dul'-cose,  5.  [Lat.  dulc^is)  =  sweet,  and  Eng. 
&c.  (^7«c)osfi  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  CgHhOs,  also  called  Dulcin,  Dulcite, 
and  Melampyrite.  A  saccharine  substance 
which  occurs  in  Dulcite-mauna  from  Mada- 
gascar, also  by  mixing  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  Melampyrum  nemorosum  with  lime,  concen- 
trating, adding  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess, 
and  evaporating ;  crj'st^ls  separate  out  on 
cooling;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  milk  sugar.  Dulcose  crystallizes  in 
large  monoclinic  prisms,  which  melt  at  1S8'. 
Dulcose  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  yields 
secondary  hexj'l  iodide.  Oxidized  with  nitric 
acid,  it  yields  mucic  acid. 

*  dul'-cour,  s.  [Lat.  dulcor,  from  dulcis  = 
sweet.]    Sweetness. 

"  This  sort  of  vi.-vnd  is  at  this  time  made  use  of.  ont 
of  no  less  mystery,  tbim  by  its  colour  and  duf'yjur 
thpy  might  be  remembere  1  of  the  purity  and  delight- 
fulness  of  the  law.'— t.  AddiMon  •  State  of  rke  Jewt, 
p.  176. 

*  dule  (1),  *  dole,  *  do6l,  s.  &  a.    pooL.) 

1.  As  siihfit. :  Grief,  lamentation. 

"  Dure  dreryn  had  all  thnre  rlavis  In  duTr.* 

iVjfiUoun,  VII.  L  4. 

2.  As  adj. :  Mourning. 

*'  How  many  fereteris  and  dith  habltU  schyiie 
Sal  thou  behold  I"  Doufflai :   VirgU,  19.  TS2. 

dule-tree,  s.  Tlie  mourning-tree  ;  a  free 
under  whirb  a  elan  met  to  bewail  any  calamity 
wliich  beieil  the  conununity.    {Scotch.) 


dule  (2;,  a.    [Dole,  s.) 

1.  A  boundary  of  laud, 

2.  Ttie  goal  in  a  game. 

*  dule(L),  v.i.  [Dule,  <.]  To  grieve,  to  lament 

"  W«du/(-(ur  iiaevlddttdift.' 

Duittjar :  MattUnui  Potmi.  p.  <L 

dule  (2),  v.t.    lDuu£C2),  t.}     To  mark  out  or 

olf  the  iimitfl. 
dul'-edge, «.    [Of  unknown  origin.l 

Orduanrfi:  The  dowel-pins  of  the  fellies  of 
a  gun-cArriage  wheel.    [Dowel.J 
dU'-li-a,  3.  [Low  I^t.,  from  Gr.  5ovAcia(<2oi/Zefa) 
=  servitude,  from  6oOAo^  {doxtlos)  =  a  slave] 

EccUs. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
lowest  of  the  three  degrees  of  won>liip  or 
adoration  recognized.  It  is  that  reverence  or 
homage  paid  to  angels,  saints,  images,  and 
pictures. 

"Papleta  Invent  a  distinction  of  many  kinds  and 
degrees  of  woi-ship.  and  very  accurately  a^eigIl  to  each 
object  of  woi-sliii)  ita  projier  atuouiil  of  reverence.  'I  he 
lowest  degrw  i»  tin;  <lu/,-t.  wluub  ib  k'^^"  ^  miliit* 
and  antjeU.  HyiJtrtluiia  ia  ri-wsrved  lor  the  Blewed 
Virt'in  atone  ;  and  lutriit  is  i^vnu  to  tlie  Lord  hinieell, 
and  to  each  peraou  m  the  ever- bleuiid  and  glorii^ua 
Trinity.  Ima^eii  of  t-ither  of  thei*o  receli'c  a  rtltt)v« 
worship  of  the  same  order.  An  tiun^e  of  a  ealnt  or 
ang(^l  relative  duli'i ;  ;tn  image  o(  tb«  Bleoud  Vir>;iD 
relative  liyjjerdulia ;  an  inuiye  of  either  person  ol  t  tia 
Blemed  Trinity  reliitlve  latria."— i/ooft  .*  Clturch  IHcU 

dull,  *  dul,  *  dill.  *  dllle,  -  dole,  •  dylle, 

a.  LA.S.  dol  =  dull,  stupid;  O.  11.  Gei  f-/; 
Put.  dol  —  mad  ;  Goth,  dwals  =  foolisli  ;  Oer. 
tolL  =  m3L<i;  A.iS.ge-dweUm=-toerr;ge-<iwf!olaf 
ge-dvnld  =  error,  folly.] 

1.  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish;  slow  of  under- 
standing. 

"  Wonla.lit  was  said,  may  csifiily  be  mffundentoud  hj 
tdu7lm'\u."—Jfuctiulai/:  Hut    tJiuj.,  cb.  v, 

2.  Heavy,  sluggish,  slow ;  without  life, 
energy,  or  spirits. 

3.  Slow  of  motion  ;  sluggish. 

"  Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dull  and  elow. 
And  all  that  drank  thereof  did  fniiit  and  feeble  grow. 
Spetu^:  F.  V-,  I-  ^'ii-  *• 

4.  Without  sensibility. 

"Though  he  was  \jao  dutl  to  feel.  biawUe  felt  for 
him.-— J/ac(iu/<ttf.-  Ui»i.Eng.,vh.'LV. 

6,  Blunt,  obtuse. 

"  Me^tinn  with  Time,  Stuck  thing,  said  L 
Thy  scythe  la  d\Ui ;  whet  it.  for  shnuie. 

Herbert :  TVnw. 

6.  Wanting  keenness  in  any  of  the  senses  ; 
not  quick  or  sharp. 

"  For  the  heart  of  this  people  la  waxed  grosa,  and 
their  eaiB are  du/i  of  hearing."— itcfaxxriii.  :i7. 

7.  Deaf.    {Scotch.) 

••I  being  rather  duU.  made  bitn  at  lost  ru&r  oat  — 

Saxon  *  iiael,  iL  73. 

8.  Unready,  slow. 

"OhelpthoQ  my  weak  witandsliarpenmyd"i/ tongue.* 
Al>e>aer:  /*.  ^,  L  |k'ruL|. 

9.  Stupefied,  bewildered. 

"  Gynecia  a  great  while  stood  still,  with  a  kind  ol 
dull  amazement,  looking  stedfastly  upon  her."'— 
Stdnejf. 

•  10.  Drowsy,  sleepy. 

"While  she  was  in  her  dttfl  and  sleeping  hour." 
Shakesp.  :  Siidt.  A'ighfs  Itream,  iil  S. 

*  11.  Xumbed,  benumbed. 

"  My  limmea  ben  &•>  dull 

I  m.'iy  uuetliea  gon  the  pai"         Qotoer,  UL  &. 

12.  Sad,  melancholy,  depressed,  gloomy. 

"  When  1  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy." 

Shakes}}. :  Comedy  of  Errort,  L  2. 

13.  Cheerless,  not  lively,  exliilarating,  or 
pleasing;  uninteresting. 

'*  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  ft  dujler  place  than  St. 
Gerraains  w:is  when  he  held  his  court  there."— Afao- 
aulay:  Hist.  Eng,,  ch.  xx. 

14.  Uninteresting,  without  life,  spirit,  or 
anj-thing  to  interest ;  dry  ;  as,  A  dull  book. 

15.  Overcast,  cloudy;  not  bright  or  clear. 
(Of  the  weather.) 

"  The  didl  mom  a  snlleQ  aspect  wears. "    Crabb*. 

16.  Not  bright  or  clear;  clouded,  tarnished. 

"  Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont? 
Or  ts't  too  dull  for  your  good  we;.ring  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  Cjf»d/€liitf,  iL  4. 

17.  Not  burning  brightly  or  briskly  ;  as,  A 
duU  fire. 

18.  Gross,  inanimate,  vile. 

"  She  e\cel3  e.ich  mortftl  thing 
t7pou  the  dun  e-'irth  dwelling." 

^7la.V<■J/t. ;  Tteo  UeiiC.  <if  i  erona.  It.  % 

dull-brained,  a.    Stupid,  dolti.sh, 

"The  petty  rebel.  duTlhraincd  Buckiiitrha.m." 

Shakfsp. :  Richard  III .  ir.  4. 

dull-browed,  a.  Sad,  gloomy,  melan- 
choly ;  having  a  gloomy  brow  or  look. 

"  Let  us  screw  our  pampered  hearts  a  fdtch  beyond 
the  reich  of  du/MroweJ  sorrow."— Vuariej  :  Judgment 
<t  AfervTf. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
OX,  wore,  wglf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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dull-coloured,  a.    Of  a  dull  colour;  not 
bri^litly  colomed. 

"  If  iiot  tbus  limited,  botb  aexos  would  become  dull- 


*  dull-disposed,  a.  luclined  to  dulness, 
sadaess,  or  im  liuiLliuly. 

"  Here  is  an  intitrumeut  that,  alone,  la  able  to  infiise 
soul  into  the  must  iiicliiiicholic  and  ihill-dispuxed  crea- 
ture upon  Q&rt\\."~tien  Junaon:  fynthia'a  Heoelt,  Iv.  L 

dull-eyed,  o.      Ilaviiig  a  dull,  sad,  or 

gloomy  Iin)k. 

"  I'll  not  be  made  aaoft  and  dull-eyad  fool. 
To  ^hnke  the  heiuJ.  relent,  and  sitfh.  oud  yield 
To  ChrUtl'in  mteiceasuis." 

Shakexp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  HI.  8. 

*duU-head,  *dulle-hede,  *dul- 
head,  s.  A  blockhead ;  a  stupid,  silly 
lellow  ;  a  dolt. 


dull-sighted,  a.     Having  dull  vision  ; 
not  s]i;irp*si'_;lilfil, 

"  I  have  kiii>wn:v  nimiberofrf"??-rij7ftf«rf,  very  sharp- 
witted  men,"— Wot  ton:  Of  Educaiion. 

duU-witted,  a.    Dull  in  understanding  ; 
dolfcibh,  stupid. 

diill,  *  dole,  *  dnlle,  *  duUen,  *  dullyn, 

*dylle,  v.t-  «fc  L    [Dull,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  render  or  make  dull  or  stujnd. 

"  It  dulfrth  ufte  a  mauDes  wit."       Oower,  \.  L 

2.  To  Stupefy. 

"  Thoso  drugs  she  haa 
Will  8tui>efy  and  dull  the  sense  .twhile." 

Sftakctp. :  CyinbeUne,  L  5. 

3.  To  mitigate  or  soften  the  sharpness  of; 
to  render  less  at:ut«. 

*'  Who  may  my  doyllvs  dyUe  f 

Tomnelcff  Ji//sf4rie$,  p.  180. 

4.  To  make  blunt. 

"  D  llyn,  or  miike  duUe  in  egge  toole.  Ohiundo."— 
Prontj/t.  Pari'. 

5.  To  make  less  sharp  or  eager  ;  to  blunt. 

"  Borrowiuij  dulla  the  edge  of  hiisb-indrv.' 

Sliakesp.  :  Hamlet,  L  8. 

6.  To    damp,    to   weaken,  to   render   less 
•violent. 

*■  In  bodies,  nnion  streurtheneth  and  cherisbeth  anv 
natural  action  ;  and,  on  the  other  aide,  weakeneth  and 
duflrth  any  violent  impreBsiou:  and  even  so  is  it  of 

fninHn  " — ISacoiU 

7.  To  weary,  to  bore,  to  tire  out. 

"  I  would  not  duU  you  with  my  song." 

Shukesp. .  A'lmnrtioa. 

8.  To  make  stupid,  silly,  or  nonsensical. 

"  Dulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  dlapr^ce." 

Slmlcesp:  Smiriet  103. 

9.  To   make   heavy,  sluggish,  or  slow  of 
motion. 

10.  To  make  slow  or  sluggish  in  spirit ;  to 
enervate. 

"  Off  with  thy  pining  black,  It  diifTsa,  Bonldler, 
And  put  on  resolution  like  a  ui:iu." 

Beituni.  £  Fief  :  False  One.  Iv.  a 

11.  To  render  less  perceptible;  to  deaden, 
as  a  sound. 

12.  To  sully,  to  tarnish,  to  cloud. 

•'Tbe  breath  dulti  the  mirrour."— Bncon. 

13.  To  make  dull  or  less  bright. 

"To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  rf«7/iM(;  the  ori^nal 
colour."—/*,  B.  DvUimotte,  in  CaaselVi  fedmical  Edti- 
Cafor,  ii.  303. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  dull  or  stupid. 

"  Right  nouybt  am  I  through  yonr  doctrine, 
I  dull  under  your  discipline 

Rommint  of  the  Rote. 

2.  To  moderate,  or  calm  down  ;  to  become 
moderated  or  ajijieased. 

3.  To  become  blunt. 

4.  To  become  torpid. 

"This  uiiirciall  prince  micht  nocht  sufflr  his  pepTll 
to  rest  or  dull  in  atrenth."— BeHewdeHC/  T.  Limua,  ix  66, 

*  diiU'-ard,  *  duU-arde,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  dull; 
suff.  -a'rd.] 

A.  As  snhst.  :  A  blockhead,  a  stupid,  doltish 
person,  a  dunce. 

'•  How  now,  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 
What,  makeitthou  nie  a  dullnrd  In  this  actT 
Wilt  thou  ntjt  si«iak  to  me?  " 

hiutkinp.:  Cpmbriine,  V.  B. 
H*  As  ndj. :  Stupid,  doltish,  blockish. 


•  dflll'-ard-ism,   s.     [Eng.    dullard;   •ism.'\ 
Stui>idity,  doltishnesp,  blockishnesa. 

diilled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Bull,  v.] 


duU'-er,  s.    [Eng.   dull ;    -er.]     One  who  or 
that  wliieli  dulls,  or  makes  dull. 

'■  Your  frrace  muat  fly  phletwtouiT,  (reab  pork, 
eonj^er,  and  elaritled  whey:  they  .ire  all  dul/friot  the 
VittI  »piTit»."—Oeaum.  *  f'tet. ;  Philatter,  IL  2. 

*  dull'-er-y,  s.      [Eng.  dull ;  -ery.]     Dulness, 
stuj^idity. 

"  iiad  itaased  his  degreea  In  all  duilery  and  blockish- 
nes-t."— rrga/fart  .■  Itubelait,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iL 

dull'-ing,  7>r.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dull,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  2>ar.  £  partlclp.  aUj. :  (See 
the  veil'). 

C.  As  subst;  :  Tlie  act  of  making  dulL 

"  Wlio  am  myself  att;i('licd  witli  weariness, 
To  the  Uailinff  of  uiy  fli)iiitB ;  ait  down  and  rert." 
Shiikesp.  :  Tempcit,  ilL  8. 

dull'-ish,  a.    [Eug.  dull;  -ish.l    Somewhat  or 
rather  dull. 

"A  series  of  «iu/Ki«A  veraea."— /"ro/.  WUtotu 

dul'-ly,  1-  &  adv.    [Eng.  dulit);  -iy.] 
*A.  As  adj.  :  Dull. 

"  Tlie  dullj/  Bound  of  human  footatepa* 

Tunnj/son:  Palace cf  Art» 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  dull,  stupid,  or  silly  manner; 
stui)idly,  ftinlishly. 

"  It  is  not  sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  olr- 

cumst-ance  duilii,  literally,  and  meanly  ;  hut  it  hecumes 
a  iHiinter  to  tike  what  ia  most  beautiiul."— />r^ctert  .■ 
Oufresnoy. 

2.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 

*'  The  beast  that  bears  me.  tired  with  my  wo, 
Fioda  du/li/  on,  to  hear  th.at  weight  in  me." 

alialiiKp. :  Jionnet 2. 

3.  Without  life  or  energy. 

"  Suplnelv  cilm  and  dully  innocent," 
Lyttelloii  :  .SolHuguy  of  a  Beaxit;/  in  the  Country. 

dul'-ness,  dullness,  *  dol-nes.  *  dull- 
nes,  *  dvl-nesse,  s.     [Eug.  dull;  -neas.} 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  dull  in 
understanding ;  stupidity,  slowness  of  appre- 
hension. 

^  Nor  is  the  dulnessot  the  scholar  to  extinguish,  but 
rather  tu  inflame,  the  charity  of  the  teacher," — Soufh. 

2.  A  loss  or  absence  of  liveliness  or  sharp- 
ness. 

"  Natore,  by  a  continual  use  of  any  thing,  groweth 
to  a  satiety  and  dulness  either  of  appetite  or  working.' 
—Bacn. 

*3.  Drowsiness;  inclination  to  sleep. 

•'  Here  cease  more  questions ; 
Thou  art  inclined  to  aleep.     'Tis  a  good  dutnest, 
And  give  it  way  "  Shakesp. :  Tempett,  i.  2. 

4.  Bluntness  of  edge. 

*•  Dulnesse  of  egge.     Obtnsitax."— Prompt.  Parr. 

•5.  Slowness  of  motion  ;  sluggishness, 

6.  Dimness  ;  lack  or  absence  of  lustre  or 
brightness. 

7.  An  absence  or  want  of  liveliness  or  in- 
terest. 

"  others  have  disliked  the  title  and  the  mottoof  my 
paoer.  point  out  a  mistake  in  the  one  and  a^ure  me 
the  othei  bus  been  consigned  to  dutnets  by  anticipa- 
tion."— Ooldsinith  :  lice,  4. 

*  du-l6c'-ra-cy,  s.    [Gr.  SoCAo?  (doulus)  =  a 

sla\f,  and  Kpareuj  {kmted)  ~  to  rule.]  A  pre- 
dominance or  governiuent  of  slaves. 

dulse,  s.   [Gael,  didlliasg ;  Ir.  dulisk,  duileasgJ] 
Botany  : 

1.  Rhodiimenia  palmata,  a  kind  of  seaweed, 
used  in  parts  of  Scotland  for  food.  It  is  of  a 
reddish-broAvn  colour,  about  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  andabnuthalf-an-inch  in  breadth; 
it  is  of  a  leathery  consistence.  It  is  common 
between  tide-marks.  A  fermented  liquor  is 
made  from  it  in  Kamschatka.  In  Scotland 
it  is  eaten  raw  ;  in  the  south  of  England  the 
name  is  given  to  another  algal  IriduM  edulis. 

■■  Fishermen  go  to  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  and  gather 
the  Fucits  pahrnttus,  dulw ;  F.  t'iKulrntii»,  badderlock  ; 
and  F.  pinnatffidus,  pepiier  dulse,  which  are  relished 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  eell  them," — P.  Nigg.  : 
Aberdeen  Statistics,  vii.  207. 

2.  Nidcea  ednUs.    {Britten  tS:  Holland.) 
^  (1)  Craw  Dvlse. 

Boi. :  Rhudymenia  ciliata. 

(2)  Mountain  Dulse. 

Bot. :  A  sea  -  weed ;  probably  a  form  of 
Rhodynienia  palmata.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

(3)  Pepper  Dulse. 

Bot. :  Laurencia  pinnatijida,  from  its  hot 
and  biting  taste.    (Britten  ^  Holland.) 

dulse,  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Heavy,  dull. 

(Scotrh.) 

*  diil'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  dvUl),  suflf.  •somc(q.v.).] 

Dull,  dreary,  long. 

•■  What  time  Agnanils"  am  Impends 
To  kill  the  dulsome  day."     Smart  •  Hop  Garden, 


du'-ly, "  dueUch,  **  due-llolie,  •  dew-ljr, 

*  due-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  dim  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  due,  lit,  or  suitable  manner ;  properly, 
fitly,  becomingly,  suitably. 

"  The  HKcrlhces  duelich  yo  ehuleu  halwe." — Wj/eHi^ti 
JVu/mbers  xxlx.  24. 

2.  lleguhiily  ;  at  the  due  or  proper  times. 

"  Seldom  at  church,  'twaa  such  n  Vni«y  life; 
iiutdulj/  sent  IiIh  family  and  wifu 

Poj)e:  Moral  Essays.  IlL  E81.  S8i 

3.  In  due  course. 

dum,  s.     [Perhaps  connected  with  dumb,  a.] 
Mining  :  A  frame  of  wond  like  Ihejauibs  of 
a  door,  set  in  loose  ground  in  adits  and  i-la('e8 
that  are  weak  and  liable  to  fall  in  or  tumble 
down. 

*  du'-mal,  a.    [Lat.  duiaus  •=.  a  bush.]    Of  or 
])ertainihg  to  briars  or  bushes  ;  briery,  busby. 

du'-mas-iin,  s.      [From   Dumas,    a  French 
cheiuist ;  sufr.  -i?;.  (CftcTn  )(q.v,).] 

Cliem. :  Pyro-acetic  oil,  CgHioO.  A  colour- 
less volatile  oil,  boiling  between  120"  and  12.5", 
It  is  formed  along  with  acetone  bydestiiiclive 
distillation  of  acetates.  It  forms  a  crj'slalliae 
compound  with  aeirl  sulphites.  Strong  nitric 
add  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 

dumb  {h  silent),  -  dom,  *  doxnb,  •  dombe, 

*  dome,  *  doumb,  *  doumbe,  *  douuie, 

*  dum,  *  dumbe.  a.  &  s.  [A.8.  dumb ; 
cogn.  with  Ici'l.  dumbi  =  dumb  ;  Sw.  dumb; 
Dut.  dom  =  dull ;  Dun.  dum  ;  Goth,  dumbs  = 
dumb ;  O.  H.  Ger.  tump,  and  Ger.  dwmm, 
*'  Dumb  is  a  nasalized  form  of  duh,  which  ap- 
pears in  Goth,  daubs  =  deaf  "  (Sfceo/).] 

A,  As  wljectlve: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  Mute  ;  deprived  of  or  wanting  the  power 
of  speech  ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds. 

(1)  0/ human  beings  : 

"Thou  worthe  dombe  therfore  and  thi   speche  th« 
binome."  Leben  Jesu,  80S. 

(2)  0/the  lower  animals  : 

"  All  bestea  dumb  under  the  lift.* 

Cursor  JJurtdl,  22,53L 

2.  Silent,  mute,  not  speaking. 

3.  Deprived  of  speech  by  astonishment  or 
wonder. 

4.  Refusing  to  speak. 

**  For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 
The  intended  tre;ison,  and  was  dumb  to  blood." 

Dryden  :  Virgilj  ..Eneid  11 1;3. 174. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Mute,  silent ;  not  accompanied  with 
speech;  periornied  or  acted  in  silence:  as,  A 
dumb  show  (q.v.). 

■'  In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  he  as  perfect. 
As  beggiDg  heiToita  in  their  holy  prayers." 

ShaJccip.  :  Titut  Aiidrwticut,  UL  X 

2.  Mute,  silent. 

**  His  spirit,  dumb  to  lis.  will  apeak  to  him." 

aitakoip.  :  Hamlet.  L  1. 

"  3.  Deficient  in  clearness  or  brightuess ; 
clouded. 

"  Her  stem  wajs  painted  of  a  duinb  white  or  dan 
colour, " — Diifoe. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  dumb  or  deprived 
of  the  power  of  speech. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  devil  was  gone  oat, 
the  dumb  spake ;  and  the  people  wondered.  —Luke: 
xi,  14. 

dumb-barge,  dum-barge,  s.    A  barge 

without  sail  ur  oars. 

dumb-bell,  s.  An  exercising  weight  con- 
sisting of  a  handle  with  an  oblate  sphere  at 
each  end.  The  halteres  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  were  weiglita  used  for  exercising  and 
leaping.  One  was  grasped  in  each  hand,  and 
they  were  swayed  to  increase  the  luomeutum 
of  the  body  when  vaulting. 

Dumb-bell  nebula.  Dumb-bell  cluster  of  start. 

Astron.  :  A  nebula,  called  also  the  Hour- 
glass nebula,  situated  in  the  Constellation 
Vulpecula. 

*  dumb-bidding,  s.    A  form  of  bidding 

at  auctions  wiitie  tiic  exposer  puts  a  reserve 
bid  under  a  candlestick  or  other  covering,  and 
no  bid  is  received  which  does  not  come  up  to 
that. 

*  dumb-cake,  5.  A  cake  made  in  silence 
on  St.  Mark's  Eve  with  numerous  ceremonies, 
by  maids  to  diseover  their  future  husbands. 

dumb-cane,  s. 

Bot.  :  Diefenbachia  segvine,  a  West  Indian 
plant,   so  called  from  its   acrid    properties. 


bSU«  b6^:  poiit.  j6^1;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enoplaon,  exist,     pfa  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  -  sh^iu   -tion,  -Bion  =  sh^;  -tion*  -fion  =  shun*  -oious.  -tious,  -sious  =  ahua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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which  cause  a  flwelling  of  the  tongue  when 
ohcweri,  and  tlius  deatroy  the  jioweruf  sjieedi. 
Nat.  orckir  Araceic. 

dumb-chalder,  s. 

Naiit,:  A  riiililer-liatid  or  gudgeon. 

dnmb-Compiatnlng,  a.  Showing  sad- 
nesa  or  tjiief  in  tlie  countenauce,  hut  not  ex- 
pressini^  it  in  words. 

•  What  Bi.ftueaa  in  Its  melancholy  face. 
What  dumb^omplai7i(nfr  luin.oence  wppeATf  I 

7'/to7nton  :  Smntner,  416,  418. 

dumb-craft,  «.  An  instrument  some- 
what rcseniblin-  a  screw-jack,  having  wheels 
and  pinions  wliicli  protrude  a  ram,  the  point 
of  wliieh  communicates  the  power. 

duxnb-crambo,  s.  A  cliild's  game,  in 
whicli  words  rhyniing  to  each  other  are  repre- 
sented in  duml)  sliow.     [Crambo.] 

dumb-dlscourslve,   a.     Pleading 

eilantly,  or  by  Icnks. 

"  There  liirks  a  ntill  and  dumh-diacouririve (levi\." 
Shakaxp. :  Troilui  *  Cretsida,  iv.  4. 

dumb-furnace,  s.  A  ventilating  furnace 
for  mines,  so  contrived  that  the  foul  inflam- 
mahle  air  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
mine  shall  not  be  brought  in  contnot  with  the 
fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  up-cast  slinft.  This 
is  effected  by  causing  the  air  from  those  parts 
to  be  introduced  into  the  shaft  by  a  separate 
passage  entering  the  shaft  some  distance  above 
tliat  from  the  furnace.     {Knight.) 

dumb-nettle,  s. 

Bet.:  Lamium.  alhum.  Its  ordinary  English 
name  is  tlie  White  Dead-nettle. 

dumb-plate,  5. 

Stp'im.  En'j. :  The  dead-plate  or  portion  of 
the  furnace  bottom  close  to  the  doors,  which 
has  no  air  apertures  or  spaces. 

dumb-show,  s. 

1.  A  part  of  a  dramatic  representation 
shown  pantomimicftlly,  chiefly  for  the  sake 
of  exhibiting  more  of  the  story  than  could 
be  otherwise  included ;  but  sometimes  merely 
emblematical.  Dumb-shows  were  veiy  common 
in  the  earliest  of  our  dramas,  but  gradually  f-:^!! 
into  disrejiute,  by  the  improvement  of  taste  ; 
so  that  in  Shakespeare's  time  they  seem  to  have 
been  in  favour  only  with  the  lower  classes  of 
spectators,  the  "groundlings,"  as  he  calls 
them, 

"  Who  for  Mie  moat  part  are  capable  of  nothing  but 

lliexplicible  dumb.ihou'S und  noiw.'—namlet,  iiL  2, 

2.  Gestures  without  speech  ;  pantomime. 

dumb-Singles,  s.  pL  Silk  thread  formed 
of  several  spun  filaments,  associated  anil 
twisted  together.  Several  duml»-singles  com- 
bined and  twisted  together  form  thrown- 
singles. 

dumb-waiter,  s.  A  movable  frame  for 
conveying  food,  &c.,  from  one  story  or  room 
of  a  Ituikiing  to  another.  The  ordinary  fmni 
is  a  suspended,  counterpoised  cupboard,  mov- 
ing within  a  vertical  chute,  which  has  open- 
ings at  the  respective  stories,  at  which  tlie 
dishes  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  and  re- 
moved therefrom. 

*  dumb  (h  silent),  *  doumbe,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Dumb,  a.] 

1.  Trans.  :  To  make  dumb  or  silent ;  to 
silence,  to  confound. 

'*  Deep  clerk-s  she  dumbx  ;  and  with  herneeldcomi)osea 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  Inid.  bird,  branch  or  berry  " 
ShakcsiJ. :  Pcricleit,  v.    jintrod.) 

2.  Intrana.  :  To  become  or  be  dumb  or 
silent ;  to  hold  one's  tongue. 

"  I  dumbed  and  meked.  and  was  ful  stille." 

Earty  Eng.  PsaUer.  Ps.  xxxvill.  8. 

dumb'-foiind  (b  silent),  v.t.    [ViimFOViiD.] 

diim'-ble-dor,  diim'-ble-dbre,  s.  I'Eng. 
dvmhle,  from  the  uoiseof  the  insects,  and  Eng. 
dor.  (q.v.).] 

Entomology : 

1.  The  humble-bee. 

"  Betsy  called  it  [the  nionk's-hoodj  the  dumbledore'a 
delight:'— fouthey  ■  The  Doctor,  ch.  cvliL 

2.  The  brown-cockchafer. 

diimb'-l}^  (h  sibmt).  ttdv.  [Eng.  duvib;  -ly.] 
Mutely,  silently,  without  words,  in  silence. 

diimb'-ness  (^  silent),  •  domb-nes, 
•  dumbe-nesse,  *  dum-nesse,  s.   [A.S. 

dvni>i>if!^ ;    o.    Fries,   dumnisse ;    O.    H.  Ger. 

tnmbnessi.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Inability  or  incajiacity  to  speak  or  utter 
articulate  sounds  [II.]. 

2.  Muteness,    silence  ;     abstention    from 
speech. 

"  There  wna  Bpeech  In  their  dunibneai."—Sfiake4p.  : 
Winrars  TaU,  v  2. 

3.  Refusal  or  unwillingness  to  speak. 

"  TiB  love,  eald  slic  :  i*mi  tlien  my  downcjiMt  (-yea. 
And  guilty  dumbnfSi.  wltiiwuMsd  my  BurprlHe," 

I/rs/drit  :  OvUt;  lleroidet  x1. 

*  4.  Show  or  gesture  without  words  ;  panto- 
mime ;  dumb-show. 
"  To  the  dumbneii  ot  the  geatore  one  might  Interpret." 
SltakMp. :  Timon.l.  1. 

II.  Path. :  Inability  to  apeak  ;  incapacity  to 
articulate  soimds.  In  a  very  large  numl)er  of 
cases  dumbness  arises  from  no  malformation 
of  the  organs  of  H|)eech,  but  is  a  necessary 
sequence  of  congenital  deafness,  the  latter 
arising  from  some  morbid  affet^tion  of  the  ear. 
A  child  acquires  language  by  listening  to  and 
imitating  the  speech  of  its  relatives  or  other 
peojile  who  talk  in  its  presence,  and  pitiks  up 
not  merely  the  language  of  its  country,  but  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  locality  in  which  it 
for  the  time  is.  If,  however,  it  laVwurs  under 
total  deafness,  the  process  now  described  is 
impossible,  and  the  infant  naturally  remains 
dumb.  If  disease  or  accident  i>roduce  total 
deafness  when  the  c-liild  is  four  or  five  years 
old,  it  will  gradually  lose  the  power  of  speech 
which  it  has  already  acquired,  and  become 
dumb.  Dumbness  without  deafness  is  a  mucrh 
more  rare  affliction.  Hence  the  institutions 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  sufferers 
are  in  Britain  generally  said  to  be  for  the  *'deaf 
and  dumb,"  and  on  the  Continent  for  "deaf 
mutes."  Dactylology,  or  the  use  of  finger 
alphabets  affords  a  ready  means  of  enabling 
these  afflicted  persons  to  communicate  with 
each  other  ;  besides  which  they  can  be  taught 
to  take  note  of  the  exact  movements  made  by 
a  speaker,  and  iinitat*  them. 

The  first  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was 
opened  in  Edinburgh  a»K)ut  lVtI3.  Thence  its 
founder,  Thomas  Braidwood.  removed  it  to 
Hackney,  in  London,  in  1783.  The  London  I 
Asylum  was  established  in  1792.  There  are 
others  in  Kdinbnrgh,  Dublin,  Ac.  Kumerous 
well  appointed  and  abundantly  supported 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  A 
College  was  founded  at  Washington  in  1864, 
which  is  empowered  to  confer  degrees. 

du'-me-td§e»  a.    [Lat.  diimet(u7n)  =  a  thicket, 
and  Eng.  ad.j.  suff.  -ose.] 
Bot. :  Bushy,  bush-like. 

dum'-fo^d.  dumb-found  (b  silent),  v.t. 

[Eng.  dnmh.  and  Mid.  Enu'.  found  =  to  strike.] 
To  strike  dumb,  to  overwlielm  with  confusion. 
(Sovthey  :  Letters,  iv.  509.) 

t  dum-f6und'-cr»  r.'.     [A  freq.  from  duTn^ 

funnd  (ciy.)-\ 

1.  To  dumfound,  to  strike  dumb. 

2.  To  confuse,  to  stupefy. 

*  dum-foumd'-er-ment,  •dum-found- 
er-ment,  s.  [Eng,.  dumjmmder ;  -ment.]  Con- 
fusion, stupefaction. 

"  A  state  of  mind  and  body  made  up  one  half  of  be- 
numbment.  the  other  half  of  dumbfouitdcrment." — 
BlacktDoo'i'e  Mngnzine,  March,  I88f,  p.  368. 

*  dumb-found -ing,  k-  P"^-  a  »  &  s 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  siihst.  :  A  game  popular  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  players  "  dumb- 
founded "  each  other  with  sudden  blows  on 
the  back  stealthily  given.  (Dryden  :  ProL  to 
The  Prophetess.) 

*  dum'-mer-er,  s.  [Eng.  dnm  =  dumb ;  -er.] 
One  who  feigns  dumbness, 

'•  Every  villace  almost  will  yield  abnndant  testi- 
monies [of  counterfeits]  amongst  ws:  we  Imve  dum- 
mcrert.  &C."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  MeJaTicholy,  p.  169. 

dum-m3^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  dumb;  -y.] 

A.  As  adjectwe : 

1.  Dumb,  silent,  mute. 

2.  Sham,  fictitious,  not  real  or  genuine. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  is  dumb. 

2-  A  general  name  for  articles  which  are  not 
really  what  they  pretend  to  be,  but  do  service 
for  tiie  real  ;  as — 


(1)  Sham  or  empty  drawers,  jiackages,  <»»eii, 
(fee,  in  hliops,  nia,de  up  a-*  lh<tugh  contuihing 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  show  or  anpearance. 

(2)  A  lay-figure  in  the  establishments  of 
drapers',  clothiers',  &c.,  used  to  show  ofl 
articles  of  clothing,  styles  of  dress,  or  of 
dressing  hair. 

3.  A  mere  sham  or  imitation. 

"The  Executive  Senate,  ft  mere  dummy  of  leffUU* 
tlve  wUdom  and  auiUorily. "—Qiiarferlif  A«H«W,  Jan^ 
1863,  p.  77. 

4.  A  dumb-waiter  (q.v.). 

5.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Eng.  :  A  locomotive  with  condensing 
engines  for  city  travid,  and  coneequenlly 
avoiding  the  noiseof  escapingsteam.  [Street- 

IX)C0M0TIVE.  1 

2.  Hat-making  :  A  tool  of  box-wood,  shaped 
like  a  smoothing-iron,  and  used  by  hat-makers 
in  glossing  the  Burface  of  silk  hats. 

3.  Cards: 

(1)  A  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when  three 
persons  only  are  playing  at  whist. 

(2)  A  game  of  whist  with  a  dummy. 

4.  Theat.  :  A  person  who  api>eare  on  the 
stage,  but  has  no  words  to  speak. 

•f[  Double-dummy : 

Cards:  A  game  at  whist  in  which  two  per* 
sons  only  take  part,  the  two  other  handa 
being  exposed. 

dummy-car,  s.  A  passenger-car  having 
an  engine  and  boiler  in  an  end  compartment 

du-mos'-se,  s.  pi  [Nomin.  fern.  pL  of  Lat 
adj.  dumosus  =  full  of  brushwood.] 

Bot.:  The  name  given  by  Linnaua  to  the 
nineteenthofthe  orders  designed  to  be  natural, 
which  he  established  in  his  PhUosophia  Bo- 
tanica,  published  in  ad.  1751.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Viburnum,  Rondeletia. 
Cassine.  Rhus.  Ilex,  Callicariia,  andLawsonia. 
The  order  was  not  really  a  natural  one.  It  has 
become  broken  up,  and  the  term  Dumosee  has 
disappeared  from  modem  books. 

du'-moiis,  du'-mose,  a.  [Lat.  dumoevx, 
from  diimiis  =  a  busli.] 

*1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Abounding  in  or  full  of 
bushes  or  thickets. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  compact  bushy  form  ; 
bush -like. 

diimp  (1),  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Probably  con- 
nected with  Icel.  dttmpa  =  to  thump.] 

1.  A  clumsy  medal  of  metal  cast  in  moist 
sand  ;  a  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in  play- 
ing chuck-farthing. 

2.  The  sum  of  one  shilling  and  threepence, 
(Australian.) 

"  Carrying  a  bottle  of  mm  in'hla  pocket,  and  sellmg 
It  in  the  bush  at  a  dump  a  glass,  —J.  BarrU.  r;^« 
Emigrant  FamSy. 

a  {.PI.) :  Money. 

"When  a  gentleman  jumps  ^ 
In  the  river  at  midnight  for  want  ol  the  dumpi." 
Barham  :  Ingoldsby  Legendt ;  Sir  ftuperL 

4.  A  little  bit ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  Not  to 
care  a  dump." 

"  Not  a  dump  we ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now." 

Shakt-tp.  :  Romeo  *  Juliet,  iv.  6. 

dump  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  damp,  a.  (q.v.) ;  Ger. 
duvipf  =  daraiy  ;  But.  dompig  =  daW,  low, 
misty  ;  Sw.  dial,  dumpin  =  melancholy.) 

1.  A  state  of  sadness,  gloominess,  or  melan- 
choly.   (Obsolete  in  the  siugular.)    [Dumps  ] 

1"  When  one  was  in  some  unhappy  plight, 
and  was  in  consequence  much  cast  down  in 
spirits,  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe him  as  being  "  in  doleful  dumps  ;  "  and 
they  saw  nothing  ludicruus  in  such  an  expres- 
sion, 

"He's  in  a  deep  dump  now." — Beaum.  A  Flet,.' 
Sumvroua  Lieutenant,  iv.  6, 

*  2.  Absence  of  mind,  forgetfulness,  reverie. 

"Thia  sh.'ime  dumps  cause  to  wcll-bred  peojile.  wbeiL 
It  carries  tbem  away  from  the  company."— Z<>c*e. 

*  3,  A  melancholy  or  sad  tune  or  air. 

"  To  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dumjf.' 

Shakexp. :  Tmo  Gentlemen,  Ui-  2. 

*  4.  A  tune  or  air  of  any  kind. 

"  Play  me  some  merry  dump." — Shaketp.  :  Romeo  ♦ 
Juliet,  iv.  5. 

o.  A  kind  of  an  old  dance  in  alow  time,. 

with  a  peculiar  rhythm. 

■'  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump. 
Or  a  French  brawl." 

Sumour  Out  of  Breath  (16071- 


ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore.  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  bjMan.    ae,  co  =-  e.    ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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dnmp-bolt*  s. 

Ship-builJ.  :  A  sliort  bolt  driven  in  to  linld 
planks  temporarily,  until  the  through -bolta 
are  driven. 

diimp  (1).  v.t.  &  i.    [Icel.  dumpa  =  to  thump.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  into  a  heap;  to  unload 
froHi  wagj^ons  by  tilting  them  iiji. 

"  In  doing  thta  tlio  dirt  should  not  be  dumped  wliere 
It  Is  likely  to  be  ia  the  way  of  future  openitiuiia." — 
Trans.  Amer.  Philot.  Soc.  (1873).  vol.  xiii.,  p.  10*. 

B.  IntTaTis. :  To  sit  down  heavily  and  sud- 
denly. 

•  diimp  (2),  vA.  &  t.    [Dump,  a.) 

A.  Ivtrans.  :  To  grieve,  to  sulk. 

"  I  dumpt  and  ranckled  in  ftnguish." 

Stani/hurgl:    Virgil;  .Eiieid  ii  108. 

B.  Traits. :  To  put  into  the  duniiis. 

"They  i\re  pufTed  vp,  and  made  more  insolent  with 
that  which,  iuatlie,  hath  duniped  hi  a  deep  Borrow  all 
tliie  hearts  of  both  the  ilandg.'  —Forbes :  Defence,  p.  66. 

dtimp'- age,  5.     [Eng.  dump;  -age.] 

1.  The  right  or  privilege  of  shooting  loads 
of  earth,  &c.,  from  carts  or  trucks  in  auy 
certain  spot.     (American.) 

2.  The  charge  or  fee  paid  for  such  privilege. 
(Airurican.) 

dump'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dumpy;  -ness.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  dumpy,  or  thick  and 
short. 

2.  Coarseness  and  thickness.  (Applied  to 
cloth.) 

dump'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dump,  v.] 

A.  <fe  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  s^ihst. :  The  act  of  shooting  earth,  &c., 
from  waggons. 

dumping-bucket*  s. 

Milling:  A  hoisting  bucket  in  a  shaft  so 
swung  as  to  be  tipped  for  the  discharge  of  its 
load,  or  having  a  bottom  wliit-h  is  closed  by 
a  latch,  but  may  be  swung  open  for  dropping 
the  contents. 

dumping  -  car,  s.  Dumping-cars  are 
Bsed  in  <nnstructing  and  ballasting  railroad.s, 
excavating  and  filling  in,  canal  and  do.-k 
building,  for  carrying  ores,  &c.  The  car  has 
shutters  in  the  bottom  which  are  allowed  to 
fall  when  a  bolt  or  button  is  withdrawn.  The 
tilting  car  has  a  bed  secured  by  a  longitudinal 
bolt  to  the  frame,  and  may  be  tilted  sideways 
so  as  to  discharge  its  load  over  the  wheels 
outside  the  track.  Hooks  retaiu  the  bed  in  a 
level  position  till  the  car  reaches  the  place  to 
dump  the  gravel.  Dnmping-cars  are  made  to 
discharge  at  end  or  side,  or  to  swivel  and 
dump  in  any  direction.  The  load  is  about 
2i  cubic  yards. 

dumplng-cart,  s.  a  cart  having  a  bed 
hiiiticd  to  the  axle  and  capable  of  being  tipped 
to  discharge  its  load.  As  tlie  cart  or  waggon 
body  is  tipped  up  to  dump  the  load,  the  tail 
board  will  be  raised  automatically,  and  will 
drop  back  again  into  place  and  fasten  itself  as 
the  said  body  is  again  raised  into  a  horizontal 
position. 

dumping-ground,  s.  A  piece  of  ground 
where  earth,  kc,  may  be  deposited  or  shot. 

dumping-reel,  s.  An  arrangement  in  a 
JiarvesttT  for  drn])ping  the  gavels  of  grain. 
The  cut  grain  falls  against  one  of  the  reel- 
bars,  which  hold  it  up  till  a  gavel  is  collected. 
The  reel  then  makes  a  partial  rotation,  drop- 
ping what  has  been  collected  in  the  rear  of 
the  cutter-bar,  and  bringing  another  bar  into 
position  for  collecting  another  gavel. 

dumping-sled,  s.  A'sled  with  an  arrange- 
ment fnr  sliding  hack  the  bed  so  that  it  may 
overbalance  and  tip  out  the  load.  The  box  is 
hinged  to  tlie  rear  bolster  so  as  to  tip  and 
dump  the  contents  when  the  bed  is  run  back. 
This  is  done  by  removing  a  catch,  when  the 
draft  of  the  team  on  the  tongue  draws  upon  a 
rope  and  runs  the  box  to  the  rear. 

dumping-waggon,  s.  a  waggon  with 
an  arrangement  for  discharging  the  contents, 
similar  to  that  made  use  of  in  the  dumping- 
cart  (q.  v.).    (Knight.) 

•  diimp'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  dump,  a.  ;  -itig.]    Dul- 
ness. 

"  The  brutish grossenesse  and  duinpingot  the  mind  " 
Vdal:  ApQph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  I2a 


*  dtimp'-isb,  a.  [Eng.  dump;  -ish.]  Sad, 
gloomy,  melancholy ;  dejected  or  depressed 
111  spirits. 

*'  She  will  either  be  dumpUh,  or  unneighbourly,  or 
talk  of  sui-h  inatt«ra  a«  no  wiee  body  can  abide,'  — 
Hunyan  :  J'ili/rims  Progrest,  pt.  ii. 

*  dump'-ish-ljlr,  adv.      (Eng.  dumpish;  -ly.] 

In    a    melancholy,    dejected,    or   depressed 
manner ;  gloomily. 

"One  so  dumpUhly  sad.  as  If  he  would  freeze  to 
death  in  uielaiichnly,  and  hated  auv  contentment  but 
in  Borrow."— Wis/top  Hall:  Select  ThoughU.  lii.  72&. 

*  dump'-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  dumpish;  -ness.] 

Tlir  quality  nr  state  of  being  dumpish;  sad- 
ness, luelaiicholy,  gloominess. 

"  Partly  through  a  natural  disposition  Inclining  to 
dumpishneiia.  and  partly  through  the  prevalence  o( 
temptation."— fi«Ao/^  /lull:  Chrut  Hystical. 

diimp'-lingfS.    [Eng.  dump  (1),  s.,  and  dimin. 

sufT,  ■linij.] 
Cookery  : 

1.  A  kind  of  pudding,  composed  of  flour  and 
water,  and  hoiled,  either  with  or  without  fruit 
in  it. 

"  Our  honeat  neigh  hour's  goose  and  dumplings  were 
na6:'—i}oldt7nith  :   Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  x. 

2.  A  bannock  made  of  oatmeal,  boiled 
among  kail  or  broth. 

diimp^,  s.  pi.  [Dump  (2).  s.]  A  state  of  sad- 
ness, gloom,  or  melancholy ;  moping,  dejec- 
tion or  depressiou  of  sjtirits.  (Once  a  word 
in  use  in  elegant  speech,  but  now  only 
vulgar.) 

"  Etiwine.  thus  perplexed  .  .  .  sate  solitary  under  a 
treu  in  dumps,  musing  what  was  beat  to  be  done."— 
Speed     Saxon  Kings  (an.  617).  bk.  vii.,  ch.  ix.,  §8. 

*  diimp'-ty,  a.    [Dumpy.]    Dumpy ;  shortand 

thick. 

•'A  little  dumpty  body  with  a  yellow  face."— 0. 
Kingtley  :  Ttoo  Years  Ago,  ch.  xjcv. 

diimp'-y,  a.    [Eng.  dump  (1)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Short  and  thick. 

"Whenever  he  was  with  me,  his  short,  dumpt/, 
gouty,  croi'ked  fingers  were  continually  teizing  njy 
flpinnet.  to  hia  own  harmonious  cionking." —Student. 
It  326, 

2.  Dumpish,  melancholy, 

dumpy-level,  s. 

Civil  Engin.  &  Surv.  :  Gravatt's  level.  A 
spirit-level  having  a  short  telescope  with  a 
large  aperture,  and  a  compass  ;  used  for  sur- 
veying purpn.ses.  The  telescope  is  made  of 
sufficient  i"  iwcr  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  read 
the  graduations  on  the  staff  without  depend- 
ing on  an  assistant. 

diin,  *  donne.  *  dunne,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  dunn, 
from  Ir.  &  Gael,  doun  =  brown  ;  Wei.  dwn  = 
dun,  dusky.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  a  dull  brown  or  brownish  black  colour. 

"  The  lnjice.1,  waving  in  hia  train, 
Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  autumn  grain." 

Scott :  tiiy  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  iv.  26. 

•  2.  Dark,  gloomy. 

"Come,  thick  night! 
And  pall  thee  in  the  Uunneit  smoke  of  hell." 

Shakesp, :  Macbeik.  i.  fi. 

B.  As  snbst.  :  The  same  as  Dun-ply  (q.v  ). 

'■  Ash-coloured  dum  of  several  shapes  and  dimen- 
sions."-IV'nWtm ;  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  xxv.  (note). 

1^  Dun  is  the  mouse :  A  proverbial  saying,  of 
rather  vague  signification,  alluding  to  the 
colour  of  the  mouse,  but  frequently  employed 
with  no  other  intent  than  that  of  quibbling 
on  the  word  done. 

"  The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  1  am  done. 
Tut.  dun's  the  7nou^e.  the  constable's  own  word." 
SItakesp. .-  Roinen  <fr  Juliet,  i.  4. 

dun-bird.    s.      The    Pochard    (Fuligula 

ferina). 

dun-cow,  5.  A  popular  name  for  a  species 
of  ray  (Raia  fullonica). 

dun-dit^er,  s.  Mcrgus  merganser,  or 
cantor,  tlie  Goosander  (q.v.), 

dun-fish,  s.    Codfish  cured  by  dunning 

[Dun  (2).  v.] 

dun-fly,  s.  A  species  of  artificial  fly  used 
in  angling. 

"The  first  is  the  dun-fly  in  March;  the  body  is 
made  of  dun  wool,  the  wjnga  of  the  pai-tridge's  feiv 
thers,"—  H'ri/(»7i ;  Angler,  pt.  i.,  ch.  v. 

diin  (1).  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  dw7ia  =  to  thunder, 
to  din  ;  dynja  =  to  make  a  din  ;  A.8.  dynnan 
=  to  din.  Dun  is  thus  a.  doublet  of  din 
(q.v.).] 


A.  Trau^itivi'. 


1.  To  urge  or  force  for  payment  of  a  debt; 
to  demand  payment  from  with  persistence. 

"  Money,  which  I  find  a  necesHitv  of  dunning  my 
best  friends  for."— Sf^rn*  .■   tVorkt.  vol.  Iv.,  lut.  Si. 

2.  To  press  or  urge  importunately. 

'  B.  Intrans.  :  To  demand  payment  of  money 
importunately  and  iwrsistciilly. 

"  To  cheat,  and  dun.  and  lie,  and  vintt  iiay. 
Now  flattering  hasf.  now  giving  accivt  wound*." 

TItinuton  :  Cattle  qf  Indolettce,  i.  U. 

diin  (2),  v.t.    [Dun,  a] 

*,1.  To  make  of  a  dun  colour  ;  to  darken. 

"  Duns  the  »yre  with  niiflty  smokes,' 

Thasuutt  ofCupvlt. 

2.  To  cure  fish,  as  cod-fish,  so  as  tn  give 
them  a  dun  i-olour.  This  ia  effected  by  laying 
them  in  a  jiile,  after  salting,  in  a  dark  apart- 
ment covered  with  sea-grass  or  other  like 
substance.  In  two  or  three  months  they  are 
opened,  an<l  then  piled  again  in  a  compact 
mass  for  two  or  three  months  longer,  when 
they  are  tit  for  use.    (American.) 

dtbl(l),5-     [Dun  (!),«.] 

1.  A  troublesome,  persistent,  or  iinportunata 
creditor ;  one'  who  presses  or  urges  for  pay- 
ment. 

"  Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof. 
iSbaU  Grub  Street  dine,  while  dutis  are  kept  aloof." 
Byron  :  English  Bards  &  Scotch  /ieinewc i  x. 

2.  An  importunate  or  pressing  demand  for 
payment  of  a  debt. 

diin  (2),  a.  [Down,  Dune.]  A  hill,  a  mound, 
a  fort.  It  is  largely  used  in  composition  in 
place-uames  :  as  i>HJimoie,  i>u)iediii,  jDundee, 
ZJa/iegal,  &c. 

*  dun -a-ker,  *  ddn'>na-ker,  s.  [Etym. 
unknown.]  A  cant  terni  for  a  stealer  of  cows 
and  calves. 

"  Mercury  is  in  a  conjunction  with  Venus,  and  when 
8»ch  coujnnctiona  liapjien,  Itsignifies  a  most  plentiful 
crtip  th;it  year  of  hectors,  trappanntrs,  gilts,  piids. 
bitera,  prigs,  divers,  lifters,  filers,  hulkers.  dropjiera, 
famblers.  donnakers,  cross-biters,  kidnappers,  vouch- 
ers, niillikers,  pymers,  deioya.  and  Bhup-lifters ;  all 
Newgate-birds  whom  the  devil  preiiarea  ready  titted 
for  Tyburn  ;  ripe  fruit  ready  to  drop  into  the  hang- 
man's month."— Poor  Robin,  1603. 

diin9e  (I),  s.  [Ger.  d«na.  A  word  introduced 
by  the  Thomists,  or  disciples  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  ridicule  of  tlie  Scotists,  or  dis- 
ciples of  John  Duns  Scotus,  schoolman,  who 
died  A. D.  1305.     (Skeat.)'] 

*  I.  Originally :  A  subtle  sophist  given  to 
ca.viUing  where  he  cannot  refute.  Tliis  was 
the  sense  in  which  the  Thomists  employed  the 
term. 

"  Whoso  Burijasseth  others  either  in  cavilling  sophis- 
try or  subtile  philosophy,  is  forthwith  named  a  Duns." 
—/i.  Slanihttrst:  Ireland  till  A.D.  128C,  in  ffoUnshed. 

%  When  the  reaction  against  the  schoolmen 
took  place  at  the  Reformation,  the  merits  of 
those  acute  metajiliysicians  were  temporarily 
decried,  and  the  celebrated  John  Duns  Scotus 
coming  in  for  a  mure  than  ordinary  share  of  dis- 
paragement, he,  though  a  man  of  very  subtle 
intellect,  was  held  by  the  more  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  of  the  Reforming  paity  to  be  a 
man  of  invincible  stupidity.  He  was  there- 
fore made  to  stand  as  the  prototype  of  all 
modem  dunces.  Now  that  we  are  able  to 
estimate  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century 
with  greater  cabiiness  and  impartiality  than 
the  actors  iu  the  exciting  scenes  of  that  period 
were  able  to  do,  while  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  inestimable  services  rendered  to  the  church 
and  world  by  the  Refonners,  we  have  yet  felt 
constrained  to  reverst  the  unfavourable  ver- 
dict which  they  passec  on  the  cultivators  of 
scholastic  philosopliy.  The  schoolmen  were 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  and  rendered  good  ser^■ice  to  hu- 
manity, though  eclipsed  by  the  greater  attain- 
ments of  subsequent  centuries. 

"  Remember  ye  not  how,  within  this  thirty  years, 
and  far  leas,  and  yet  dureth  unto  this  day.  the  old 
barking  curs,  Dunce's  disciples,  and  l^e  draff,  called 
Scotists,  the  thildrtii  of  darkness,  raged  iu  every 
pulpit  against  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  f" — TyttdaZe: 
irorits(1675),  p.  278. 

2.  Subsequent! y  (S;  Now :  A  man  of  measure- 
less stupidity,  uot,  as  at  first,  of  pervt-rted 
subtilty,  but  of  mental  obtuseness  or  intel- 
lectual deticiency. 

"  In  school  dignity  as  able 
As  he  that  hight  Irretnigable; 
A  second  Thuniaa,  or  at  once 
To  name  them  aU,  another  Dunce' 
-^  ,^^  ^  Butler :  Budibrat,  L  L 

dun9e  (2),  s.    [Dunse.] 

* dun^e'-dom,  s.  [Eug.  dunce;  -doin.]  The 
realm  or  dnmain  of  dunces. 


bai,  b^;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-1 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -$lon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«L 
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duncery— dungyard 


•  dun^  GT  y.  s,  [Eiii;.  dunce:  -ry-]  Tlie  cha- 
rariirjistic  qualities  of  a  dunce;  stujndity, 
(luliirss  of  intellect. 

■■  All  ludireot  way  ia  introduced  of  buyluR  tlie  Bald 
deRi'ce*  fur  uiuiivy,  to  the  diBumirugi^iutittt  otlcjvrnliib', 
mill  tlie  oJiooiirugcmeiit  vt  dant-cry  and  idli-iiess.  "— 
Veun  /'rkititux  :  /Iv/uTtn  q/ the  Two  Cnieertitiei. 

'dunchf  *  duncli-yii,  ''dunsh,  v.t.  [Icel. 
dnnka:  Dun.dnukc;  Hw.  duiUia.]  To  nudyc  ; 
to  jog  with  the  una  or  elbow. 

" />ttncAyH  or  buncbyn.    Tundo."— Prompt.  Pan. 

^dunQli^a.     [O.  Fries,  dlunk;  Icel.  dokkr.'] 

1.  Deaf,  dull  of  hearing. 

2.  Blind,  l.Iinded. 

"Iwaz  fiiiio;:t  bltnd  and  dunch  iu  mine  eye/."— 
JfS.  Aahvwlc,  M,  i.  Ul. 

dun^h,  *dynclie,  s.    [Dpnch,  v.]    a  blow, 

a  push,  a  jog. 

"  DuncJie  or  Ifmche.     S<mUus."— Prompt.  Parv, 

dunche,  s.    [Dunse.] 

Dun'-9i-^d. 5.  [Eng. dunc(e) :  -iad.]  Asatiriail 
Iioeiii  writtin  by  Pope  in  ridicule  of  Collcy 
Gibber,  nieobald,  and  other  writers  of  his  tirnc. 

[Eng.  dunc{e);  ■■UxlL]    Like 


*  diin'-9i-cal»  a. 

a  dunce. 

■ ' Tlie  III' "st  dul I  and  duntrlcal  commisslonN." — Puller  : 
Church  llulory,  VIIL  iL  20. 

* diin'-9i-f5r,  v.t.  [Eng.  dunce;  -fy.]  To 
make  stupid  or  dull  in  intellect. 

"  Here  yon  have  a  fellow  ten  thousand  timet  more 
dani-ified  than  duuce  Webster."—  Warburton  to  Ilurd, 
Lett  L.,  130. 

*  dun9'-ish,  s.  [Eng.  du'nc(e)  ;  -ish.  Like  a 
dunce  ;  stupid,  dull  iu  intellect,  doltish. 

*  dun9'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  duncish ;  -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  cliarafteristics  of  a  dunce ; 
stupidity,  dulness  of  intellect. 

dun'-der,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Sugar -making:   The    distillable    lees    and 
dregs  of  the  cane-sugar  boiling. 

"  The  TIB©  of  duntter  in  the  making  of  mm  aiistrers 


dun'-der-bolt,  s.  [Eng.  dunder  =  thunder, 
and  boU.]    A  celt.     [Celt  (2).] 

'■  I  Icnew  an  old  woman  who  used  to  boll  a  celt  (vnl- 
pirly  H  du-ndrrbolt,  or  thunderbolt)  lor  some  hour»," — 
Polwhele:  Trad,  i  Recoil.,  iL  607. 

dun'-der-head*  dun'-der-pate,  5.  fProb. 
frura  dunder,  prov.  for  thunder,  and  ?iead  or, 
■pt-itc.  Of.  the  nse  of  rfoiiner  =  thunder  in 
Serman,  to  increase  or  intensify  the  bad 
meaning  of  a  word.]  A  blockhead,  a  num- 
skull, a  dolt,  a  dunce. 

"  I  mean  your  grammar,  O  thou  dunderhead," 

Beaum.  i-  Flet. :  Elder  brother,  iL  4. 

diin'-der-liead-ed,  a.  [Eng,  dutiderliead ; 
■ed.]    Like  a  dunce  or  a  dunderhead. 


*  dun'  -  der  -  whelp,  s.  [Eng.  dwnder,  and 
whelp.  C{.  dzuidcrhcad.'}  A  blockhead,  adunce, 
a  dunderhead. 

"  What  a  dttvderwhelp. 
To  let  him  domineer  thus." 

^e<it"fi.  &  Flet. :   Wild-Qoose  Chase,  il.  S. 

d^e,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Do,  v.]    Done.    (Smtch.) 

"  'They  hae  aye  drme  sne.*  said  the  grandmother."— 
ScotT:  Antiquary,  ch,  xxvi. 

dune  (1),  s.     [A.S.  dun.'\    [Down,  s.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  low  sand-hill;  an  accumulation  of 
sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  Al  this  werld  hath  dale  and  dnne." 

Ctirtor  Mundi.  22,632. 

2.  A  hill-foi-t,  or  a  regular  building  com- 
monly called  a  Danish  fort.    {Scotch.) 

II.  Geol.:  In  the  same  sense  as  L  1.  Sand 
dunes  are  made  by  the  blowing  of  sand,  this 
material  liaving  been  produced  by  the  grinding 
down  of  rocks  under  the  influence  of  breakers 
on  the  seashore  or  coast,  or  any  similar  agency. 
Such  sand  dunes  in  many  places  skirt  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  other 
countries,  in  some  jilaces  encroaching  on 
and  covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land. 
Similar  formatiouB  exist  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

*  dune  (2),  s.    [Din,  s.]    Noise. 

"  Ther  wea  swlthe  muchel  dttne." 

Layamon,  IL  Sfi. 

*dung  a).  ».  [O.  H.  Ger.  tunc,  dung;  A.S. 
ding  ]     A  pit,  a  cave. 


dungC.'),  "ding,  *dong,  *donge,  'dunge, 

s.  &.  a.  [A. a.  dung;  cogn.  with  O.  Knes. 
dunij  ;  Sw.  dijnga  -  muck  ;  Dan.  dynge  =  a 
heap  or  mass  ;  Oer.  dung,  diinger.] 

1.  As  subst. :  The  excrement  of  aniojalo. 

"  A  ploughman 
Tn*t  httdde  Uod  of  d-m^  ful  nuiiiy  a.  fothur." 

C'Kiuter:  V.  T.  (i'rol.).  &3L 

2.  As   adj.  :    Pertaining    or    used    in    the 
handling  of  dung.     {8ce  the  compounds.) 

"But  the  duTiff  itntv  r-TAired  Malcliliih  the  «on  of 
Rccimb.  tbe  ruler  uf  [aiitof  Betiihiicc«rem.'"— jVeJWm. 


1[  Obvious   compounds : 
hettp. 


dung-cart,  dung- 


dung-bath,  «.  A  bath  used  in  calico- 
printing  works.    [Dunging.] 

dung  -beetle,  s. 

1.  Sing. :  Geotrupcs  stercorarius. 

2.  I'l. :  Various  Sc^raheides  which  enclose 
their  eggs  in  pellets  of  dung.  The  sacred 
beetle  of  the  Egyptians  does  so. 

*  dung-farmer,  s.     A  mean,  poor  farmer, 
"This  „ 
fanner.' ~UoUatid     Camden.,  i>.  T*. 

dung-fork,  s.  a  four-tined  fork  for 
pitching  and  spreading  manure. 

dnng-book,  s. 

Agric.  :  An  implement  for  (fragging  out 
manure,  or  scattering  that  which  has  been 
previously  dumped  in  heaps. 

dung-pot,  s.  A  dung-cart.  The  word  is 
still  in  use  iu  the  West  of  England. 

"The  rikers,  scavengers,  and  otficera  hercmito  ap- 
pointed, every  dav  in  the  week  (except  Sundays  and 
other  hol>d.iyes|  shall  bring  carta,  du.ng-piit»,  or  uther 
fitting  carriageii  into  all  the  streets  within  their  re- 
spective waroU,  pariohes,  and  divisioiiB,  where  suL-h 
cart.1,  &c,,  end  pass,  and  at  or  before  their  approach, 
by  bell,  cliipjier,  or  otherwise,  shall  make  loud  noise 
and  give  notice  to  the  Inhabitants  of  their  couusg." — 
Calthrop:  Reportt  (X&'Q).    {Saret.) 

*dung-wet,  a.  Thoroughly  wet  or  soaked. 

"Fishermen  qunkiug.  dung-wet  after  s  storma"— 
Ifaxhe:  Lenten  .'<titffe. 

diing,  v.t.  &.  i.       [Dfng,  «.) 
A-  Transitive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  manure  or  dress  with 
dung. 

"This  ground  was  dttnged,  and  ploughed,  and  sowed, 
but  wh;vt  shall  we  do  with  the  crop? '— fiunyun.- 
Pilgrirn't  I'rogrcu,  pt   iL 

II,  CaHco-print :  To  immerse  in  a  bath  of 
cow-dung  and  water,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  colour.    [Dunging,  s.] 

S.  Intraris. :  To  void  excrement.    . 

"A  wild  asB,  broke  loose,  ran  about  trampling  and 
kicking,  and  dunging  in  their  faces," — 3wi/t:aaate 
of  ihe  Books. 

dung,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dino.J 

diln-ga-ree',  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Fabric:  A  kind  uf  fine  canvas. 
"Dresaed  iu  blue  diLnrjaree,  white  Jrlli.  Vt  iC~'U 
breeches  "—tkitlu  7'elegraph.  Nov.  26,  1S8L 

dunged,  7>a.  par.  &  a.    [Dung,  v.} 

A.  As  }xi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Manured  or  dressed  with  dung. 

2.  Dirtied  or  befouled  with  dung. 

"The  dunged  folds  of  dag-t-iildl  sheep.' 

Bp.  null :  Sat.  v.  2. 

n.  Calico-print. :  Treated  by  the  process 
of  dunging. 

dun'-geon,  s.  [O.  Fr.  donj(m,  from  Low  Lat. 
domnioncm,  accus,  of  dom,nio=a.  donjon-tower. 
Dunnmn  and  donjon  are  the  same  word,] 
[Donjon.] 

*1.  A  donjon,  the  innermost  and  strongest 
tower  of  a  fortress  or  castle,  wherein  the  be- 
sieged were  wont  to  make  their  last  stand, 
when  the  rest  was  forced.    (Cotgrave.) 

2.  A  close  prison  or  place  of  confinement ; 
generally  applied  to  one  which  is  dark  and 
underground, 

•"III  the  dunijeon  below  all  was  darknese.  stench. 
lanicnUtion,  disease,  and  death."— J/ncau/ay  .■  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  V. 

dungeon-bolt,  s.  The  bolt  or  bar  of  a 
prison. 

"  There  Is  a  blank  npon  mv  mind, 
A  fearfnl  vision  ill-detint-d. 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  waa  torn. 
Of  dungeo^n-bolU  and  fetters  worn." 

Scott :  Rukcl'S/,  iv.  22. 


I  odIv  djew 

The  accuraed  breath  of  dungeon-i 


dungeon-dew,  s.  The  damp  or  moietuw 
of  a  duiigcuu. 

"  1  only  lived' 

a 

Bi/rvii  :  PrUoiier  of  Vhillvn.  tUL 

dungeon-light,  s.     The  dim  light  of  • 

dungeon. 

"  It  waa  not  even  the  dung^on'Ught, 
So  hateful  to  my  hwiry  sight  " 

i*.'/r</ri .-  PrUoner  of  ChUlon.  ix. 

*  dungeon-tower,  s.    A  donjon-tower. 

These  silver  mists  sliall  melt  away." 

.Scurf  /  /toktbp,  iL  A, 

*  dun'-geon,  v.t.    [Dungeon,  ».] 

1.  Lit. :  To  throw  into  or  confine  in  a  dun- 
geon. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shut  up,  to  confine  in  dark- 
ness. 

"  Are  we  dungeoned  up  from  th«  ligbt  of  the  sun  T  * 
~Bp.  t/alt:  Of  ConletUalion. 

diin'-gedned,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dunckon,  v.} 

*  dun'-ge^n-er,  s.     [Eng.  dungeon  ;  -er.]    A 
gaoler. 

"  Dungeoner  of  my  frlenda."        Ktatt :  To  —^ 

diing'-hill,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  dung,  and  Ai«.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Lit.  ;  A  heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. 

"  Dying  like  men,  though  burled  Ui  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  fauied.      Shttkoip. :  Uenry  ('.,  iv.  S. 
IL  Figuratively : 

I I.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  vile  abode. 

"  Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds  that  11« 
Kemitte  froiji  na.  and  latent  in  thir  sky. 
Arc  liylit«ued  by  his  bedims,  and  kindly  uuiat, 
Of  which  our  earthly  dun'rhin  Is  the  worst  " 

Drydea:  Eleonora.  79-82. 

f  2.  Any  situation,  position,  or  condition 
oi  meanness. 

"  He  .  .  .  lifteth  the  needy  out  of  the  dunahilt.-— 
Pi.  cxiil,  7. 

"3.  A   term  of  reproach   for   one  who  ia 

meanly  born. 

"  Out,  dunghill  I  dareet  thou  brave  a  nobleman  ?  ■ 
_^      ^        ,  BlMKetp. :  King  John,  iv.  S. 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dung-heap. 

*  H.  Figuratively : 

1.  Of  low,  mean,  or  vile  extraction. 

"  Base  dunghill  vilhtio  1 " 

Sluikctp. :  2  Senrj/  VI.,  LS, 

2.  Mean,  poor. 

"  The  first  was  with  base  dunghiU  raga  yclad. 
Tainting  the  gale,  in  which  they  fluttered  light.* 
Thornton :  Cattle  of  Jndolenoe,  iL  77. 

dunghill-raker,  s.  One  who  rakes  about 
in  dung  ;  s]>ecif.,  a  fowl. 

"The  duTifjhill-raher,  spider,  hen. 
The  chicken,  too,  to  me 
Have  taught  a  lesson." 

Bunyan :  Pilgrim't  Progreu,  pt  U, 

dung'-ing,  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.     [DuKc,  v.] 

Am  &i  S,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  maniir- 
ing  or  dressing  with  dung. 

"  It  was  received  of  old.  that  dunging  of  groimda 
when  the  west  wind  bloweth,  and  in  the  decrease  o( 
the  muou  doth  greatly  help."— Bacon  :  Ji'^iturai  Biu. 

2.  Calico-print. :  The  removal  of  the  super- 
fluous mordant  by  passing  dried  calico  through 
a  warm  mixture  of  cow-dung  and  water.  It 
is  jMssed  through  two  cisterns  six  feet  by  three 
and  four  feet  deep,  the  first  of  which  has  two 
gallons  of  dung  to  its  contents  of  water,  and 
the  other  a  solution  of  hall  the  strencth.  It 
is  quickly  passed  through  them  in  succession, 
washed  in  a  wince-pit,  and  then  in  a  dash- 
wheel.  A  solution  of  phosphate  of  lime,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  gelatine,  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  cow-dung. 

dun-gi'-yah,  s.    [Arab.] 

I^'nit.  :  A  species  of  vessel  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  on  the  shores  ol  Arabia,  &c 
It  has  one  long  mast. 

dung'-meer,  s.     (Eng.  dung,  and  uww.]     A 
pit  where  dung,  weeds,  &c.,  are  mixed  to  lie 

and  rot  together. 

dfing'-^,  a.     [Eng.  diing ;  -i/.]    Full  of  dung ; 
filthy,  hase,  mean,  vile. 

"  Kingdoms  are  clay ;  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beaat  as  man. " 

Shakesp. :  A  ntony  <t  Cleopatra.  L 1. 

diing'-yard,  s.     [Eng.  dung,  and  yard.^    A 

yard  or  enclosure  where  dung  is  accumulated, 

"  Any  nLtniierof  vegetables  caat  into  the  dunm/anf 
— yortiiner:  Butbandry. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
w.  wor-),  W911,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  eub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t 
S^lan.    n,  ee  =  e.    ey  =  >.    qu  =  kw. 


duniwassal— dupeability 
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4:^-l--was'-Sal,  s.  [Gael,  diiin'umal,  frum 
du i It e  =  a.  man',  and  uasai  =  genile.]  A  peii- 
tleuiao ;  a  squire.  Among  the  Highlanders, 
it  seems  to  denote  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  laiik, 
who  receives  his  title  fjum  the  land  wliicli  lin 
occupies,  altliouj^L  lie  liulds  it  at  the  will  nl' 
the  chieltain. 

•diin'-ker,  a.    [Dun,  a.]    Dark. 

'■  Like  tlie  velvut  on  her  brow  ;  or  like 
The  diivker  mule  on  Venus  dainty  chpek." 
Sytve$!er:  liu,  titirtat ;  ilusfuificence.  66,67. 

dun'-ker^,  s.pl.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  German  Baptists, 
founded  by  Alexander  Mack,  about  a.d.  1708. 
Persecution  drove  them  in  1723  to  the  United 
States,  where  tliey  fouTided  a  church  at  a 
German  town  in  Pcnnsylvaiii;u  They  separate 
the  sexes  in  worship.  Many  of  them  are 
vegetarians.    (Townsend.) 

•  dun'-kirk-er,  s.  [Eng.  Dimkirk,  the  name 
of  a  sea-port  in  the  nortli  ol'Fraiice  ;  3uff.  -ci\] 
A  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  long  very  formidable 
to  our  merchant  ships,  and  esteemed  remark- 
ably daring ;  and  the  situation  of  that  port 
gave  them  such  an  advantage,  that  the  posses- 
sion or  dismnntliiig  of  it  was  always  an  im- 
portant oliject  to  Kngian<l.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
Bold  .tgain  by  Charles  II.,  and  its  fortilications 
demolished  V'y  treaty  in  1712. 

"  Thia  was  a  rail. 
Bred  by  a  zealous  brother  in  Amsterdam, 
Which  being  sent  unto  a.n  English  lady. 
Was  ta'en  at  sea  by  dunhirkerx." 

The  Bird  in  a  Cage,  iv.  L 

diin'-lin,  s.  [Either  from  dmi,  dune  =  sand- 
hills, or  duti=o{  a  brownish -black  colour; 
dim.  suit',  -tin.] 

Ornith.  :  Tr inga  alpina,  ahird  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Totaiiina',  or  Sandpipers.  It 
is  I  very  common  shore  bird,  being  generally 
met  with  in  large  flocks,  sometimes  as  many 
as  two  or  three  hundred  in  number.  They  are 
usually  very  tame.  The  summer  dress  of  the 
dunlin  is  easily  recognisable  by  the  large  black 
horseshoe  mark  on  the  breast.  This  is  lost  in 
the  winter,  when  the  plumage  is  ashy  above 
and  white  below.  It  goes  to  the  north,  as  a 
rule,  to  breed 

0un'-ldp,  s.    [See  definition.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  parish  in  Ayrshire  and 
Benfrewaliire,  in  Scotland. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich,  white  cheese  made  in 
Scotland  of  unskimmed  milk. 

dun'-nage,  s.     [Origin  unknown.] 

Naiit  :  Loobe  wood,  facrgots,  boughs,  &c., 
laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  hold  to  raise  the  cargo 
above  the  biige-water,  and  also  to  chock  it 
aud  keep  it  from  rolling  when  stowed. 

dun'-nage,  v.t  [Dunnage,  s.]  To  stow  with 
dunna;}e  ;  to  chock  and  keep  from  roiling. 

dunned,  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Dun,  v.] 

dtin'-ner,  s.  [Eug.  dun  ;  -er.]  One  who  duns 
for  payment  of  a  debt ;  a  dun. 

*•  They  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks,  and  eei^e  the 
owners  In  i;etting  them  ciiatomers,  aa  their  eoiumoo 
dutiiiers  du  in  making  them  iniy ." —Spectator. 

diin-nie-was'-sal,  s.    [Duniwassal.] 


*  dun'-ni-ness,    s. 

Deafucss. 


[Eng.    dunny;    -ness.] 


diin'-ning  (l),  pr.  ;3ar.,  o.,  k  s.    [Dun,  v.} 
A,  fi.  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst, :  The  act  of  pressing  or  urging 
for  payment  of  a  debt. 

dun'-ning  (2),  s.  [Dun,  v.]  The  process  of 
curing  lisli,  so  as  to  give  them  a  dun  colour. 

■diin'-msli,  a.  [Eng.  d«n,  a. ;  -ish.)  Of  a 
colour  inclined  to  dun;  somewhat  dun  in 
colour. 

*'  The  five  or  six  first  feathers  of  the  wing  above,  of 
a  dark  or  fu&uoua  colour,  utar  black ;  tmderneiith, 
more  liglit,  or  dii.nnish.''—R'iy  :  Reiiiaint,  p.  247. 

dun' -nock.  s.  [Eng.  dun;  dim.  suff.  -Oct.] 
The  common  Hedge-sparrow,  Accentor  modvr 
laris. 

"Haret-vi  has  been  cast  out  like  -.n  unfledeed  dtin- 
wiock."~Miss  E.  BrontiJ :   Wuthering  Heights,  ch   iv. 

dl&n'-n^.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Deaf;  hard 
of  hearing. 

•dfin'-riht,  adv.    [Downright.] 


dunse,  dunce,  dunche,  s.    [Dut  dons  = 

dnwii,  s.] 

dunse-down,  dunche-down,  dunce- 
down,  s. 

r.i>t.  :  Typlia  latifolia.  (Gerard,  Lyle,  Priory 
Britten  ct  Holland.') 

*  duns'-er-y",  s.    [Duncery.) 

1.  Ignorance,  stupidity. 

2.  Craft,  cunning. 

"C.  the  domiiiicu.U  letter?  It  Is  true,  craft  and 
cnniiin;,'  do  so  douiiuere;  yet,  rather  C  and  D  are 
douuiiiciill  letters,  tliat  u>,  cvaity  dmuery." — Retume 
frum  I'ffi'naasu*  (luos). 

diin'-sets,  s.    [Eug.  dun,  3.,  and  set.} 

1.  A  little  hill  or  mound. 

2.  A  person  living  in  a  hilly  place. 

diinsh,  v.i.     [Dunch.]     To  jog  smartly  with 
the  elbow. 

"Ye  net'dna  be  dtinshin  that  gate,  John."— Scott: 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  xxrL 

*dun8'-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  dunce;  -ly.)     Like  a 
dunce. 


*  diin'-ster-y,  s.  [Eng,  dunce;  -t  connective  ; 
■ery.]     Stupidity. 

"The  duimtcr;/  uf  the  monks  made  Erasmus  stu- 
dious.'—H'urd.'  .■icinij/ts,  i>  sa. 

*  diint.  v.t.  &  i.    [Dunt  (1),  s.] 

1.  Trans. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"Dunt  the  deueles  thider  in." 

Metrical  Bomiliet,  p.  xll. 

2.  Intrans. :  To  knock  ;  to  strike  ;  to  beat, 
as  the  pulse. 

"And  while  my  heart  wi'  life  blood  dunt&i 
I'd  bi:ar't  in  miud." 

/larns  :  To  Mr.  MiaheU. 

*  dunt,  5.     [Dint,  s.]    A  blow. 

"  There  was  many  dumt  iyeue." 

Layamon,  L  J4. 

diin'-tle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from  dunt  (q.v.).] 
To  dint. 

"His  cap  U  dw.iUed  in."—©.  Kingsleg:  Two  Yeart 
Ago  (luLrod.).    (DauiHS.) 

dun'-yte,  s.  (From  Mount  Dim,  near  Nelson, 
in  New  Zealand,  aud  -yte  {Patrol.)  (j:\.v.).  \ 

Petrol. :  A  greyish-gieen  rock,  unctuous  to 
the  touch  aiid  of  vitreuus  lustre,  found  along 
with  serpentine  rock  at  Mount  Dun.  [Etym. J 
{Dana.) 

du'-6,  5.    [Ital.  &  Lat.  =  two.] 

Mus. :  A  duet. 

"They  call  a  duo  a  musiok  of  two  voices,  althongh 
there  be  a  third  part  for  the  thorough  bass,  and 
others  for  the  Byujphony.  In  a  word,  for  a  duo  there 
must  be  two  princijml  parts,  between  which  the 
melody  is  equivliy  distributed." — Appendix  to  Mas. 
Diet.  (1769).  p.  13. 

*  du-o-dec-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Dodecahedral.] 

*du-o-dec-a-he'-drdn,s.  [Dodecahedron.] 

*du-d-de-5en'-ni-al,  a.  [Ij&t. duodecennis : 
duodecimo  twtlve,  and  a?i.?;iis  =a  year.]  Con- 
sisting of  twelve  years.    (Ash.) 

du-6-de9'-i-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  duodedmus 
=.  twelfth  ;  d((0(i(;cim  =  twelve.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Math.:  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves  ;  as,  dundecimal  arithmetic, 

B.  As  substantive : 
Mathematics : 

1.  One  of  a  system  of  numbers  In  the  scale 
of  twelve. 

2.  PL:  A  name  given  to  an  arithmetical 
method  of  finding  out  the  square  measure  of 
any  rectangular  area  or  surface,  the  length  of 
whose  sides  is  given  in  feet  and  inches.  It 
is  also  called  duodeciinal  or  cross  multiplica- 
tion. 

duodecimal  scale,  s. 

Arith. :  That  scale  of  notation  in  which  the 
local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelvefold 
as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left. 

du-6-de9'-im-fxd,  a.  [Lat.  duodecimo 
twelve,  and  findo  (pa.  t.  Jidi)  =  to  cut,  to 
cleave,]    Divided  in  twelve  parts. 

du^o-de^'-i-mo,  a.  &  5.     [Lat.  duodecim  = 
twelve.  ] 
A.  Aft  adj.:  Consisting  of  twelve  leaves  to 

the  sheet. 


S.  As  s^djstantlve : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  folded  each 
so  as  to  form  twelve  leaves  or  tweuty-four 
pages. 

2.  The  size  of  a  book  printed  on  sheets 
folded  into  twelve  leaves  or  twenty  -  four 
pages ;  usually  written  12mo,  and  generally 
so  read  by  i>rint(!r.s  and  publisliers. 

II.  Mus.:  The  interval  of  a  twelfth. 

du-6-dec-im'-6-le  (dec  as  de9h),  s.  [Ital.] 

Mus. :  A  group  of  twelve  notes. 

*du-6-dec'-u-ple,  a.    [Lat.  du/j-two,  and 

decupliis  =  tenfold.]     Consisting  of  twelves, 

"  UrisfrpsiUB,    a   learned    Polauiler,    endeavours    to 

e8tjili!i»h  the  diwdccujile  proportion  amone  the  Jewa 

by  oouipnrnig  some  posuagus  of  tier uttuxe.  —Arl^iult- 

not :  On  Cuius. 

du-6-den'-al,  a.  [Lat.  duoden(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  .suif.  -al.]  Pertaining  to  the  duodenum  ; 
as,  duodenal  dyspepsia. 

du-o-den'-a-ry',  a.  [Lat.  duodenarius=  con- 
t;iining  twelve  ;  ti«orfect7/t  =  twelve.J  Pertain- 
ing to  the  number  twelve;  proceeding  by 
twelves  ;  twelvefold. 

duodenary  arithmetic,  s. 

Math.  :  A  system  of  computation  in  which 
the  local  value  of  the  digits  increases  twelve- 
fold as  they  proceed  from  right  to  left,  instead 
of  tenfold,  as  in  ordinary  computation. 

duodenary  scale,  s. 

Arith. :  The  same  as  Duodecim4L  bcals 
(q.v.J. 

du'-d-dene,  s.  [Lat.  duodenl  =  twelve  each.] 
Music  :  A  group  of  twelve  notes  suitable  for 
playing  on  ordinary  manuals,  with  definite 
relations  of  pitch,  arranged  for  showing  rela- 
tions of  harmony  and  modulation,  and  for  jire- 
cisely  tixing  the  theoretical  intonation  of  any 
chords  and  [lassages  without  altering  the  ordi- 
nary musical  notation,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Proceedings  0/  the 
Royal  Society,  xxiii.  3-31,  aud  subsequently 
more  fully  explained  in  an  additional  apjieudis 
(xix.)  to  his  translatinii  of  H-lmholfz,  On  the 
Sciisatioiis  of  Tone,  1875.     {Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

du-d-den'-iim,  s.  [Lat.  du^deni  =  twelve 
each.] 

Anat. :  The  first  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, so  called  from  being  about  equal  in 
length  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers:  it 
commences  at  the  pylorus  (q.v.),  and  termin- 
ates in  the  jejunum,  the  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestine,  at  the  second  lumbar  verte- 
bra; the  third  poition  of  the  small  intestine 
is  called  the  ileum  (q.v.),  jiassing  into  the 
large  intestine,  also  composed  of  three  poi^ 
tions,  the  ccecuin,  colon,  aud  rectum, 

du-6-dram'-ma,  s.  [Ital.]  A  di-amatio 
piece  for  two  performers  only. 

*  du-6-lit'-er-al,  a.  [Lat.  dva  =  two,  and 
lile}-a  =  a  letfeV.]  Consisting  of  only  two 
leLtere ;  biliteral. 

duo'-16  (duo  as  dwo),  s.    [Ital.]    Griet 

^  Cfiii  diiolo : 

Music:  With  grief,  sadness,  pathos. 

*  du-6p'-6-lize,  v.t.  [Tormed  fmra  dtto,  on 
the  analogy-  of  iiwnopoUze  (4. v.),]  To  engross 
between  two.  (.Special  coinage.) 

"To  duojwliz^  all  church  power."— ea«<fen,-  Teart 
of  the  Church,  p.  440. 

*  dup,  ('.(.  [A  contraction  of  do  up;  cf.  don, 
dog.]    To  raise,  to  open. 

"  Tlien  up  he  rose,  and  donned  his  clothes, 
And  dupp'd  the  chamber  door." 

JShaktsp. .'  Samlet,  Iv.  6. 

dup'-a-ble,  a.    [Dupeable.] 

dupe,  ■«.  [O.  Fr.  =  the  hoopoe;  cf.  gull, 
goose,  liO'ihy,  pigeon,  applied  t"  foolish  persons.] 
One  who  is  or  can  be  easily  deceived ;  one 
who  is  very  credulous  ;  a  gull. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  ft 
trifler  or  a  dupe." — MitcauUty  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiL 

dupe,  V.t.  [Dupe,  a.]  To  trick,  to  cheat,  lo 
uwke  a  dupe  of,  to  gull. 

"  The  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flattering  himself 
that  he  had  duped  the  other." — Afacaulai/:  Hist.  Eng., 

ch.  vi. 

dupe-a-bfl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  dupe;  -<ibility.'\ 
Capiibllity  of  being  easily  duped  or  gulled; 
easy  credulity  ;  gullibiUty. 


bo2l«  \iS^\  po^t.  j^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9Mn,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:flst.     ph-& 
•oian.  -tiaa  =  8h%B,  -tion,  -■ioB  =  sh^;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.   -tions,  -sious,  -Gioas  =  8hu8.   -ble,  -die,  &c  =bel«  dfL 
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du'pe-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  dupe;  -able.]  Thut 
may  or  can  be  easily  duped,  gulled,  cheated, 
or  deceived. 

"  Wan  it  to  bo  supposed  that  Mr. was  so  very 

dui-eubte  a  pcreou  ?  ^—Uaily  Telegraph,  Deo.  21,  1882. 

duped,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Dupe,  v.] 

*  dup'-er,  s.  (Eng.  du3)(e) ;  -en]  One  who 
diijics.  gulls,  or  deceives  another  ;  a  cheat,  a 
swindler. 

•  dup'-er-^,  5.  [Eng.  dwper:  •y.']  The  act, 
art,  or  practice  of  duping;  cheating,  swind- 
ling ;  the  state  of  being  duped. 

"  He  .  .  .  lios  much  contempt  for  the  dupery  aud 
weiikiieas  ol  tUo  aufl'orera. "— ^mttA .-  Moral HentimeuU, 
pt.  vi.,  U. 

dup'-ing,  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dupe,  v.] 

A>,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A$  subst.  :  The  act  of  duping. 

dup'-i-on,  s.  [Fr.  doupion;  Ital.  dopjnojie, 
from  duppio,  and  Lat.  duplus  =  double.] 

1.  A  double  cocoon,  formed  by  two  or  more 
siltt- worms. 

2.  Tlie  coarse  silk  from  such  a  cocoon. 

•dn-ple,  a.  [Lat.  duplns ;  Gr.  6in-A,6o«  (diploos) 
~  double.] 

1,  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Duplicate,  alike,  corresponding. 

"  The  same  nation  also  Is  BeparHt«d  from  the  Belg» 
by  Matrona  ami  Seqmintt,  rivers  of  a  duple  bii^uease.  — 
p.  Holland  :  Am^nianut  Marcetlinut  (1609). 

^  (1)  Duple  ratio  is  that  of  2  to  1,  6  to  3,  &c. 

{2)  Sv^-dupler alio  i^i\\B.i  of  \  to  2,  3  to  6,  &c. 

*  du'-ple,  v.t.  [Duple,  a.]  To  double,  to 
duplicate. 

•  du'-plet,  s.    [Duple,  a.]    A  doublet  (q.v.). 

'■That  ia  to  throw  three  dire  till  ditplcts  and  a 
chaiK-e  be  thrown  :  and  the  highest  duplet  wins." — 
Drydeit:  An  Evening's  Love,  iJL  I. 

du'-plex,  a.  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  plico 
=  to  fold.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Double,  twofold. 

2.  Hor. :  Constructed  with  duplex  escape- 
ment (q.v.). 

"  Lever,  duplex,  and  horizontal  watches." — Times, 
Nov.  6.  1875.    (Advt.) 

duplex-escapement,  s. 

Hor. :  An  escapement  so  called  from  the 
double  cliaracter  of  its  scape-wheel,  which 
has  spur  and  crown  teeth.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Hooke  about  1658,  and  improved  by 
Dyrer  and  Breguet.  The  balance-arbor  carries 
a  pallet  which  at  each  oscillation  receives  au 
impulse  from  the  crown-teeth.  In  the  arbor 
is  a  notch  into  which  the  spur-teeth  fall  in 
succession  as  the  crown-teeth  consecutively 
pass  the  impulse-pallet.    [Escapement.] 

duplex-lathe,  s. 

Turnery  :  A  latlie  invented  by  Fairbaim  for 
tuming-off,  screwing,  aud  surfacing.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  employment  of  a 
cutting-tool  at  tlie  back  of  the  lathe  in  addi- 
tion and  opposite  to  the  tool  in  front,  but  in 
inverted  positions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
verse forces  are  tlius  balanced,  and  time  is 
saved.     [Lathe.]    {Knight.) 

duplex-pumping-engine,  s.  An  ar- 
rangement in  wliii'h  two  sti-ani- engines  of 
equal  dimensions  are  placed  side  by  side,  one 
operating  the  steam-valves  of  the  other. 

duplex-puncli.  s. 

1.  A  punch  having  a  counter-die  mounted 
o-  an  opposite  jaw,  as  the  ticket-punch. 

2.  A  punch  having  a  force  derived  from  the 
rolling  action  of  two  levers  on  a  common  ful- 
crum, forming  a  toggle. 

duplex-querela,  s.    [Lat] 

Erd.  Law :  The  same  as  Double- quarrel 
(q.v.). 

duplex-ratio,  s. 

Math. :  The  product  of  a  ratio. 

duplex-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  so 
arranged  that  messages  can  be  simultaneously 
transmitted  in  opposite  directions  on  the  same 
line-wire.  The  first  telegraph  of  this  kind 
was  devised  by  Dr.  Gentl  of  Austria,  in  1853, 
and  modified  by  Frieschen  and  Siemens-Holske 
in  1854  ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 


that  any  duplex  systems  were  put  into  suc- 
cessful operation. 

duplex-type,  s. 

Plujt. :  A  nauu!  given  to  a  mode  of  taking 
two  jiliotogiaphs  of  the  same  iierson  in  dif- 
fL-rent  positions  by  two  opemtions,  so  that  he 
shall  appear  in  two  characttM-s  :  say,  for  in- 
stance, playing  the  piano  and— accompanying 
himself — on  the  violin.  It  is  done  by  two  ex- 
posures, with  some  skilful  mode  of  hiding  the 
division  line.  Shive'a  duplicating  reflector  is 
constructed  for  this  purpose. 

du'-pU-cate,  a.  &  s.     (Lat.   duplicatU8,  •pa- 
pur,  of  dnjilico  =  to  double ;  duplex  (genit. 
dwplicis)  =  double.]    [Duplex,  Double.] 
A.  As  axljective : 

1,  Double,  twofold. 

"  The  eatatufl  of  Bruges  little  doubted  to  admit  bo 
small  a  niunhre  Into  so  populous  a  company,  yea, 
thouKh  the  numbre  were  duplicate."— Bail :  Henry 
Vll.  W  6). 

2.  Corresponding  exactly  with  another ; 
made  in  dujdicate. 

fi.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Another  exactly  correspondent  to  the 
first ;  a  second  thing  of  tlie  sume  kind. 

"  Yet  is  their  form  iinU  izn.ige  here  expressed 
Afi  by  a  dupllcau-." 

Wurdtworth:  ExcurirUm,  bk.  iv. 

2.  An  exact  copy  or  transcript  of  a  docu- 
ment. 

"  I're^entiiig  a  duplicate  of  his  observations  to  Lord 
Oxford." —  Walpole :  Life  of  Sir.  George  t'ertue. 

3.  A  pawnbroker's  ticket  for  goods  pledged 
with  him. 

"  Entering  the  duplicate  he  hiid  Just  ma«le  out  lu  a 
thick  book.  —Dickens :  Hketchea  by  Boz ;  Paumbroker't 
Shop. 

IL  Law : 

1.  Second  letters-patent  granted  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
first,  when  the  latter  are  void. 

2.  A  document  corresponding  exactly  in 
all  essential  points  with  another,  iuid  differ- 
ing from  a  copy  only  in  having  all  the  validity 
of  the  original ;  as,  the  duplicate  of  a  lease, 
&c. 

%  Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio:  The  same 
as  the  square  of  the  ratio  ;  as,  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  a  to  6  is  a3  to  h^. 

"  Duplicate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  squares. 
Thus,  m  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportioua,  the  first 
term  to  the  third  is  said  to  he  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  ia  to  the  square 
of  the  second :  so  on  in  2,  4,  S,  Iti,  the  istio  of  2  to  8  is  a 
duplicate  of  that  of  2  to  i,  or  as  the  square  of  2  to  the 
square  of  A."— Philips. 

du'-pU-cate,  v.t.    [Duplicate,  a.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  To  fold  together. 

2.  To  double ;  to  make  double  or  twice  as 
great. 

■'  And  some  alterations  in  the  brain  duplicate  that 
which  is  but  a  single  object  to  our  uuaistenipered 
sentiments. "— G/^J  nviU. 

3.  To  make  a  duplicate  or  copy  of. 

"  Which  it  was  hoped  would  have  been  duplicated 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.''— 2Von»if  of  Venus,  in  Time*, 

April  20,  1875. 

IL  Phys. :  To  divide  or  branch  into  two, 
either  by  natural  growth  or  by  spontaneous 
division. 

du'-pli-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.  [Duplicate,  v.  ] 

du'-pli-cat-ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Dttpli- 

CATE,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  folding  together, 
doubling,  or  making  a  duplicate  or  copy  of; 
duplieation. 

du-pli-ca'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  dupHccUio,    from 
diiplicatus,    pa.    par.    of   duplico  =  to   make 
double  ;  Fr.  duplication.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  of  folding  together. 

2.  The  act  of  doubling  or  making  twice  as 
gi'eat  or  lai^e  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number 
by  two. 

"  If  they  had  exercised  a  sepai-ate  inspection  or 
gTia.rd  over  the  plebeians,  the  dujdication  of  their 
number  might  have  given  additional  protection  to 
the  plebeians."— teiffi*:  Cred.  Early  Jtoman Siat.{l65b), 
ch.  xii.,  pt.  iii..  §41, 

*  3.  A  fold. 

"  The  peritonaeum  is  a  strong  membrane,  everywhere 
double :  in  the  dupUaUiotis  of  which  all  the  viscera 
of  the  Jibdouien  are  hid."—  !\'isentan  :  Surgery. 


II.  Phys. :  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  or 
branehing  into  two  by  natural  growth  or 
spontaneous  division. 

^  DupUcfitlon  of  the  cube :  The  operation  of 
finding  a  cube  whose  volume  is  equal  to 
double  that  of  a  given  culie.  The  solution  of 
this  problrm  canicit  be  effected  geometricaily, 
as  it  requires  liie  construction  of  two  mean 
proi)ortioiial8  between  two  given  lines.  It 
may  be  solved  by  higher  geometry,  but  its 
solution  in  this  manner  is  rather  curious]  lijan 
useful.  It  is  also  called  the  Delian  probiem 
(4.  v.). 

t  du'-pli-ca-tive,  a.  [Eng.  duplicai{e) ;  -ive.} 
Having  the  jiower  or  quality  of  becoming 
duplicated  ;  specitlcally  in  physiology,  having 
the  quality  of  dividing  into  two  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  division. 

du-pli-ca'-to-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  duplicatvs.} 

[DUPLIOATK.] 

BoL,  <&c. :  Doubly. 

duplicato-orenate,  a. 

Bot. :  Dnubly  crenate;  having  each  crenel 
itself  crenate, 

duplicato-dentate,  a. 

Bot.,  .tc. :  Doubly  tootlied. 

dupUcato-pinnate,  a. 

Bot.,  <ic. ;  Doubly  pinnate,  bipinnate. 

duplicata-serrate,  a. 

Bot.:  Doubly  serrate,  having  each  serratuie 
itself  serrated, 

duplicato-temate,  a. 

Bot.:  Biternate(q. v.). 

du'-pli-ca-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  dupll- 
txitus.]    A  folding,  a  fold. 

"The  lynipheducts,  either  dilacerated  or  obstructed, 
exonerate  themselvtra  into  the  foldings,  or  between 
the  duplic-i-iiiruM  of  the  membranes." — Ray:  On  thm 
Creation,  pt  IL 

du-pli9'-i-ty,  *  du-plic-1-te,  •  dup-pUo- 
i-te,  s.      [Fr.  dupliciti,  from  Lat.  duplicitas 
—  doubleness ;  (iuj3/ez(genit.  daj)iicMt)=double ; 
Sp.  duplicidad;  Ital.  duplicita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  Thestateof  being  double  or  in  two; 
a  division  into  twos. 

"  In  other  words,  the  duplicity  thoa  conjectored 
does  not  exist ;  and  of  the  duplicity  or  principal  divi> 
sion  of  the  ring  which  does  exist  those  observers  had 
no  idea."— ^  f  A«iiFum.  Oct  li,  1982. 

2.  Fig. :  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ; 
double-dealing,  deceit ;  the  act  or  habit  of 
assuming  a  false  appearance  or  character  for 
the  purpose  of  deceit ;  a  want  or  absence  of 
straightforwardness  ;  dissimulation. 

"  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory 
temper  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable  duplicity 
of  the  kins-'—JUacaulat/  :  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  t 

*  IL  Law :  The  ]deading  of  two  or  more 
distinct  matters  or  single  pleas. 

du'-pl6-,ady.   [Lat.  duplus  =  double,  twofold.) 
Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  express  twofold  or 
twice  as  much  ;  as,  duplo-carburet  =  twofold 
carburet. . 

du-ply*,  s.      [Formed  from   Iliat  duo  =  two. 
and  ijZico  =  to  fold,  on  analogyof  reply  (q.v.).] 
Scots  Law :  A  second  reply  ;  a  pleading  for- 
merly in  use  in  inferior  courts. 

duppe,  "dup-pen,  v.t.  &  i.    [Dip,  v.} 

diip  -per,  5.    [Dubber.] 

diir-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  d\irobilite,  from  Lat. 
dardbilitas,  from  d«ra&i7(5  =  duiable  (q.v.); 
Ital.  dnrabilita]  The  quality  or  conditifu  of 
being  durable  ;  the  power  or  property  of  last- 
ing or  continuing  in  any  given  state  ;  endur- 
ance, continuance,  durableness ;  especially 
apidied  to  the  lasting  or  continuing  of  sub- 
stances without  change,  perishing,  or  wearing 
out. 

"  stones,  though  in  dignity  of  nature  Inferior  unto 

plants,  yet  exceel   them  in  firmness  of  stren^irth  or 

durability  of  beius-"— Hooker. 

diir'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  dtirabilis,  from  duro  =: 
to  last,  to  endure;  (Z«n/5=hard;  Fr.  &  Sp. 
durable;  Hal.  durabile.]  Having  the  quality 
of  endurance  or  continuance  in  any  given 
state ;  lasting,  enduring,  permanent ;  not 
subject  to  eliange  or  decay. 
"  Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  his  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he." 

Cou>per  :  Poplar  Field. 


f&te,  tat»  fare,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire. 
or.  wore.  wqU;  work,  who,  son;  mut«,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  = 


sir,  marine;  go,   p5t^ 
e.    ey  =  »•  qn  =  kw. 


durablenesB— dush 
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diir'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eog.  durable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  condition  of  being  durable  or 
lasting;  durability. 

"  A  iHwi  poet.  U  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the 
goodnesa  of  liU  verae,  may.  by  the  ilurablenexs  ot  the 
metal  that  supports  iL'—Addison :  Ancient  MvduU. 

diir'-a-W^.  adv.  [Eng.  durab{le):  -ly.]  In  a 
dura()le,  Tasting,  or  enduring  manner ;  last- 
ingly, pernianeutly  ;  so  as  to  be  duiable  or 
lasting. 

"There  iDdead  he  found  his  fame  flourishing,  his 
monuiiieuta  engraved  in  marble,  and  yet  more  durabti/ 
in  meu'a  memories. "— Sidney. 

diir'-a  ma'-ter,  s.  (Lat.,  the  hard  mother, 
so  called  from  its  hardness  in  comparison  to 
the  underlying  membrane.] 

Anat. :  The  first  of  the  three  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  the  others  being  tlip 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  (q.v.).  It  is  a  strong 
membrane,  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
lining  also  the  interior  of  the  skull  and  pene- 
trating the  spinal  column,  there  called  theca 
vertebralls,  but  not  adherent  to  the  bones,  as 
ill  the  cranium.  Its  external  surface  is  rough, 
the  internal  smooth,  and  lined  by  the  serous 
arachnoid  membrane. 

"The  cerebro-spioal  centre  is  enclosed  in  certain 
membranes,  or  meniti^es.  which  are  three  iu  number : 
the  dura  mater,  the  iirAchnoid.  and  the  pia  mater."— 
Todd  *  Bowman:  I'hyiiol.  Anat.,  vol-  i.,  ch.  tl 

du-ra'-men,  s.  [Lat.  =  hardness,  from  dums 
=  hard.] 

Bot. :  The  heart-wood  or  central  wood  in 
the  trunk  of  exogenous  trees.  It  is  hard  and 
dense,  and  often  coloured,  with  its  tubes  dry 
and  thick.  Thus  in  tJie  Ebony  the  dmamen 
is  black,  and  is  the  part  used  for  furnitiu'e, 
&c. ;  the  alburnum,  or  outer  wood,  is  pale. 
In  the  Beech  the  heart-wood  is  light-brown, 
in  tlie  Oak  deep-brown,  in  the  Judas-tree 
yellow,  and  in  Guaiacum  greenish.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  duramen  and  alburnum 
differs  in  ditl'erent  trees. 

dur'-gu^e,  *  dur-^aunce,  s.  [Ft.  durant, 
pa.  par.  of  durer ;  Lat.  duro  =  to  last.] 

1,  Ordinary  Langwxge : 

*  1.  Endurance,  continuance,  duration,  last- 
Ingness. 

"Some  writers  accompt  the  ternie  of  the  dumuncf. 
of  thys  kyngdome  from  Cerdicus to  Egbert." — Fu.bii<in: 
Cftronicle,  vol.  L,  ch.  cv. 

2.  Imprisonment,  confinement,  custody ;  a 
prison. 

"  And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led. 
In  silenc«  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. " 

Byron  :  Corsair,  U.  S. 

*n.  Fabric: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  leathern  dresses 
worn  by  the  lower  orders. 

"  He.  sir.  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and  gives 
them  suits  of  durance, ' — Shaketp. .'  Comedy  of  Errors, 
iv.  3. 

2.  A  stout  woollen  stufi"  formerly  made  in 
imitation  of  buff  leather,  and  used  for  gar- 
ments.   Also  called  Durant  and  Tammy. 

*  dur'-aii-9^,  s.  [Lat.  durans,  pr.  par.  of 
duro  =  to  last.]    Durability,  lastingness. 

"  The  soul's  ever  durancy  I  sung  before, 
Ystruck  with  mighty  rage." 

Mure  :  Song  of  the  Soul.,  pt  iii.,  C.  i.,  §  1. 

diir'-ant,  *  dur~aunt,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  durant, 
pr.  par.  otdurer  =■  to  last.] 

A,  .4s  adj. :  Lasting,  continuing. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  In  the  same  tanses  as  Durance, 
II.  1  and  2. 

diir-an'-te,  pr.  pr.     [Lat.  abl.  sing,  of  durayis, 
pr,  [par.  of  duro  =  to  last.] 
H  (1)  Durante  bene  placito :  During  pleasure. 
(2)  Durante  vita:  During  life. 

du-ra'-td,  s.    [Ital.] 

Music  :  With  harshness,  roughly. 

dur-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  durahis,  pa.  par.  of  duro 
=  to  last ;  Sp.  duracion  ;  Ital.  durazione.] 

1.  The  power  or  quality  of  continuing  or 
lasting  ;  durability,  continuance. 

"  Duration  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  happiness." 
—Jtof/ert. 

2.  The  length  of  continuance  or  of  existence ; 
eontiniiauce  in  time. 

"The  misery  thataft«r  death  attends  the  misspent 
present  iiie.  overbalanceth  all  the  good  that  this  life 
can  yield,  both  in  degree  and  duration."— ffali :  Con- 
tmnpl ,  vol.  L     Victory  of  Faith  over  the  World. 

dur-bar'.  s.  [Hird.  &  Pers.  darbdr,  lit.  = 
door  of  admittance  :  Pers,  da7'  =  adoor,  and 
bdr  =  admittance.] 


1.  Tlie  audience-chamber  in  the  palaces  of 
the  native  princes  of  India  ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  otii(;ial  levee  or  reception  held  by  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  or  by  one,  of  the 
native  princes. 

"  He  .  .  .  had  no  right  to  enter  the  durbar  ol  Jub- 
h\i\."—Iiu$»eU  :  Jtiary  in  India,  ii.  2i)C. 

dur'-den,  s.  [Of  obscure  etym.]  A  copse,  a 
thickel  in  a  valley. 

dure,  dour,  a.  [It.  dur  =  dull,  obstinate; 
Gael,  diir ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  durus  =  hard.] 
Sour,  obstinate,  sulky,  stubborn.  {Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  xxi.) 

■  dure,  s.    [Door.] 

diire.  *  doure,  *  duri,  v.i.  [Fr.  dwrer ; 
Lut.  duro,  from  duriLS  =  hard  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
durar ;  Ital.  cfitrarc] 

1.  To  last,  to  continue,  to  endure. 

"  Al  thane  day  long  durede  that  fiht  strong." 

Lay  anion,  lii.  62, 

2.  To  endure,  to  exist,  to  survive. 

"  Wliy  ne  dyghttes  thou  me  to  dighe,  I  dure  to  longe." 
E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Patience,  48s, 

3.  To  delay,  to  stop,  to  remain. 

"Wonder  me  thunke  .  .  .  why  we  dure  her&" 

D&ilruction  of  Troy,  6,593. 

4.  To  endure,  to  hold  out. 


5.  To  reach,  to  extend. 

"The  desiixt  that  durethe  unto  Syrye."—Mauiide- 
vHie.  p.  4ft. 

Mu're-ful,  *du're-full,  c.  [Eng.  dure; 
-fall]    Enduring,  lasting. 

"  For  neither  factious  stone,  nor  dwrefvJl  braase. 
Nor  shining  gold,  nor  mouldring  clay  it  was." 

Spenser:  F.  §.,  IV.  r.  39. 

*  dii  re-less,  a.  [Eng.  dure ;  -less.]  Not  last- 
ing or  durable  ;  fading,  transitory,  short. 

"  Yet  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable  to 
follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  durcless  pleasure  of 
the  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of    I 
Q<^&.."— Raleigh  :  History  (Pret). 

diir'-ene,  s.  fl^at.  durus  =  hard  ;  Eng.,  &c. 
sufi".  -e7ie  (C/iCTii.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Tetrainethyl-benzcne,  CgHo  (CH3)4 
(1-2-4-5),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  methyl  iodide  and  monobromo-pseudo- 
cnmene,  CgHeBi< 0113)3,  dissolved  in  ether. 
Durene  is  a  crystalline  compound,  melting 
at  S0%  and  boiling  at  190°.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  Durene  is  the; 
only  known  hydrocarbon  of  the  benzene  series 
that  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Durene, 
when  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  yields  cumylic 
acid,  CgH'*  (CHaisCO  OH,  or  durvlic  acid  and 
cumidic  acid,  C6Hv(CH3)2-(CO  0H)2. 

diir'-ess,  *dur-es3e,  s.  [O.  Fr.  duresse; 
Sp.  &  Port,  d'ireza ;  Ital.  durezza,  from  Lat. 
duritia  =  hardness,  harshness  ;  du7'U5=:hard.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  Harshness,  strictness,  con- 
straint, imprisonment,  restraint  of  libertj-, 
pressure. 

"In  ti-uth,  the  Parliament  was  under  duress"— 
Macaulay :  ffitt.  Eng.  ch.  xx. 

2.  Ixiw :  Duress  may  be  either  physical, 
that  is,  by  actual  confinement  or  restraint  of 
liberty,  or  moral,  that  is,  by  threats  or  men- 
aces, duress  per  minas ;  in  either  case  the 
overt  act  must  be  to  compel  a  person  to  do 
some  act,  as  to  execute  a  deed  or  commit  an 
ofience  :  in  such  cases  the  act  is  invalid,  and 
excusable.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  violently  as- 
saulted, and  has  no  other  possible  means  of 
escajiing  death,  he  is  permitted  to  kill  his 
assailant ;  for  here  the  law  of  nature,  and 
self-defence,  its  primaiy  canon,  have  made 
him  his  own  protector. 

*dur-ess',  v-t.  [Dures-s,  s.]  To  place  fn  or 
subject  to  dui'ess  or  restraint ;  to  imprison. 


*  dii-res'-sor,  s.    [Eng.  dwress;  -or.} 

Law :  One  who  subjects  another  to  duress. 

*  du-ret', 

dance. 

"  The  knight*  take  their  ladies  to  dance  with  them 
gaUiards.  Uurets,  corantoes."— Beaumo?i(  .-  Masque  at 
Gray  s  /ati. 

*  du-ret'-tai.,  s.  [Lat.  durus  =  hard.]  A 
co'arse  kind  of  stuff,  so  called  from  its  wearing 
well. 

"  Duretta  and  seT^e."  ~  Maine :  City  Match,  t  6. 
(Davies.) 


[Etj-m.   unknown.]     A  kind  of 


diir'-ga,  s.    [Doorqa.] 


diir'-i-an,  5.    (Di-hio.) 

diir-ing,  'dur-yng,  'dur-ynge,  prep. 
[rropciiy  the  pr.  par  <»1  the  verb  to  dure  (q.v.), 
used  prepositional  ly,  and  the  construction 
corresponding  originally  to  the  Latin  ablative 
absolute  ;  as  durante  vita  =  while  life  last?, 
during  life.]  In  the  time  or  throughout  tlie 
course  or  existence  of ;  wliile  some  certain 
thing  or  state  of  things  lasts. 

"  Our  soul  is  but  n  smoke  or  airy  hla«t 
Which,  during  lif«,  doth  in  our  nostrils  play." 

Davies  :  Immortality  "/  the  Soul.  at.  30. 

diir'-i-o,  diir'-i-an,  diir-i-on,  s.  [Mala> 
duryon.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sterculiaceai.  There  is  but  one 
species,  Ditrio  zibethinus,  a  lofty  tree,  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  Arciiipelago.  It  furnishes  the 
fruit  called  Durian,  which  is  much  prized  for 
its  delicioii.s  flavour,  although  associated  with 
a  fetid  odour,  which  haa  given  rise  to  the 
name  Civet  Durian.  It  grows  to  a  size  as 
large  as  a  man's  head,  and  comes  into  season 
in  May  or  June  ;  occasionally  a  second  crop  is 
gathered  in  November.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour. 

*  diir'-i-ty,  s.      [Lat.  duritas,   from  durus  — 

hard  ;  Fr.  durete ;  Ital.  duritd.] 

1.  Hardness,  firmness,  solidity.  (Of  material 
substances.) 

"  Aucieuts  did  burn  fragmeuta  of  marble,  which  in 
time  became  marble  a^sMiu,  at  least  of  indisAoluble 
durity.  .-is  appcireth  in  the  staudiJit;  theatres. "—JFot- 
ton:  Arcltitecture. 

2.  Hardness,  firmness,  or  sternness  of  mind 
or  disposition. 

dlir-oni'-e-ter,  s.  [Tjat.  durus  =  hard,  and 
Eng.  vieter  (q.v.).]  An  instrument  invented 
by  Behrens,  designed  for  testing  the  relative 
hardness  of  steel  rails.  It  is  virtually  a  small 
drilling-machine,  working  by  hand  or  machine 
power,  which  registers  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  tlie  drill-spindle  and  also  the  amount 
of  feed,  the  latter  being  given  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  known  weight  to  the  back  of  the 
drill-spindle.  The  friction  of  the  machine  and 
the  state  of  the  cutting  edges  aresupposed  to  be 
constant  quantities,  and,  as  such,  are  thrown 
out  of  the  calculation.  The  hardness  of  a 
metal  is  considered  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  depth  of  feed  obtained  with  a 
given  number  of  revolutions.    (Knight.) 

*diir'-ous,  «.    [Lat.  durus  =  hard.]    Hard. 

•'  They  all  of  them  vary  much  from  their  primitive 
tenderne.'o  aud  bigness,  and  so  become  more  durous." — 
Smith  :  Port,  nfoid  Age,  p.  im. 

du-ro^,  s.    [Ft.] 

Fabric:  A  common  quality  of  woollen  serge. 

diir'-ra,  s.  [Dobra,  (2).] 

*  durs'-ley,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.]   Blows  with- 

out wounding  or  bloodshed.    {Blount.j 

durst,  pret.  ofv.     [Dare.] 

■"durst'-igh-lyd/Zi  silentorguttural),^  dUTSt- 
i-ligh,    *  dirrst-igh-like,    adv.      [A.  S. 

dyrstig  =  bold,  daring.]    Boldly,  daringly. 

"  Thffir  he  dirrstighlikf  draf  all  ut 
Thatt  folic  off  Oodes  temmple." 

Ormulum,  16,152. 

*  durst'-ing-ly,  adv.       [Durst.]      Daringly, 

boldly. 

"  Dirstelie.  bold,  or  as  we  m'ight  say  durstingly,  ot 
one  during  to  doe  a  thing  of  hazard  or  difficulty."— 
Verstegan :  Rrttitation  qf  Decayed  Intelligence,  c.  Vii. 

durst'-na,  v.  &  neg.    [Durst.]    Dared  not. 

"  They  durstna.  on  ony  errand  whatsoever,  gang 
ower  the  door-staue."— Scott  .■  Waverley,  ch.  ixii. 

du-ryl'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  dur(ene);  -yl{e),  ic.) 
Derived  from  or  containing  durene. 

durylic  acid«  s. 

Chem.  :  Cumylic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)3CO-OH. 
A  monatomic  mouobasic  acid  obtained  by 
oxidizing  durene.  C6H2"(CH3)4,  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  hard  prisms, 
which  melt  at  150°.  By  further  oxidation,  it  is 
converied  into  cumidic  acid,  C6H2(CH3)2 
(C00H)2,  which  crystallizes  in  long  transj'a- 
rent  pri.'ims,  which  sublime  at  high  tempera- 
tures. 

dush,  *  dussh,  v.t.  &  i.    [A  vai'iant  of  Dasb 

(q.v.).] 
1.  Trans.  :  To  push,  to  shove. 

"  I  glowr'd  as  eerie'a  I'd  been  dusht 
Iu  some  wild  glen." 

Burns :  The  Tirion. 


tSit,  b^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:Eist.     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -fion  =  zhiin.    -elous,  -tious,  -alous  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die.  t^c.  -  b^l*  d$L 
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dusi— dust 


•2.  Intmns.  :  To  dart,  to  dash,  to  fall. 

"  Hu  Uuathet  ot  the  dyut  dede  tu  the  gruuiiit." 

Dcttructloji  u/-  Troy,  0,4M. 

•dus'-i,  o.  &5,    [Dizzy.] 

A.  Aa  adj. :  Dizzy. 

B.  As  snbst.  :  DlzzinPsa,  folly. 

"That  be  heore  ituai  nieggeT'—ol'^  Eng.  Ilomlltei, 
p.  111. 

dusk,   *  deosc,   *  deosk.   *dosk,  a.  &  s. 

[Cutju.  witli  Sw.  dial,  i^i/s/.k  =  to  diizzle,  dush 
=  a  slij^lit  shower,  and  duskug  =  misty  ;  A.S. 
theostrt  —  darknt'sa.] 

A.  As  (uljectivr : 

1.  Tendiug  to  darkness;  moderately  or  ra- 
ther dark. 

"  A  pntlileas  dexerl,  tiiuk  with  horrid  slmdofi." 

AtUton:  /*.  li.,  1.  2»«. 

2.  Temling  to  blackness  or  a  dark  colour. 

'•  Tltv  liills,  to  their  aopply. 
Vaimur  and  exh:ilittiou.  dutk  and  mol!«t. 
Sent  ui'iiiiiuin,"  iliUon:  P.  L.,  xi.  7U-4i 

*3.  Not  clear  or  jilain  ;  mysterions. 

"This  word  is  iU-oak."—Ancren  Jiiwlc,  p.  148. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  tendency  to    darkness  ;    incipient  or 
slight  obscurity. 

2.  A  tendency  to  a  black  colour ;  darkness 
of  colour. 

"  Some  aprtnkied  freckles  on  hia  face  were  seeo. 
Whose  duik  set  nit'  the  whiteness  of  hia  skin." 

Dryilen  :  Pulamon  A  ArcUe,  Hi.  76,  77. 

3.  Twilight;  theperiodof  time  just  bet  ween 
light  and  darkness. 

"Blue,  through  the  ilu^k,  the  smoking  currenta  shine* 
Thoimnn:  Sa/nmer,  56. 

*  dusk.    *  dusk-en*  *  dosk-in,  v.t.  ^  i. 

[DOSK,   s.] 

*  A.  Trtuisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  dusky  or  somewhat  dark. 

"  Hire  cote  amiure  Li  duskr/d  reed." 

Lydgate :  Alinor  Poems,  p.  Mi. 

2,  Fig. :  To  discourage,  to  damp. 

"  WithJrawen  his  devocion 
And  <luiken  his  lierte." 

P.  Ploughman's  Crede,  1.119. 

B,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  dusk  or  dark  ;  to  be  darkened. 

2.  To  become  dim. 

"  Thine  ehueu  schuJen  dosfciu." 

Halt  Meidenhad,  p.  86. 

*dusked,  pa.par.  or  a.    [Dusk,  v.] 

dusk'-en,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eug.  dwsfc;  -en.\ 

*  A.  Trans. :   To    make  dusk  or  dark  ;  to 
darken. 

"  The  sayd  epi^jame  was  not  utterly  defaced,  but 
only  dusketieU  or  rased.*'— -V/cofi  .■  ThucyUULa.  lol.  163. 

t  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  or  gi'ow  dusk. 
"  Till  t^nltght  duakened  iuto  dark."      J.  R.Low^ 

*d.us'ke-nesse,  s.    IDdskness.] 

dusk'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dushy:  -ly.'\  In  a 
dusky  or  somewhat  dark  manner  or  degree. 

"  Night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  dutktlti  the  betterl ," 

Byron .   Bvppo,  iL 

dusk'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  diisky ;  -Tiess.]  The 
(|uaiity  or  state  of  being  dusky  or  somewhat 
dark. 

"Time  had  somewhat  sullied  the  colour  of  it  with 
snch  a  kind  of  duskiness,  as  we  may  observe  in  pic- 
tures that  have  hung  in  some  amoky  room-" — Trans, 
qf  BoetiM  i\67i),  p.  3. 

•  dusk -in^,  *  dusk-3mge,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  $. 
[Dusk,  r.) 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  mbst  :  The  act  of  making  dark  or 
dim  ;  the  state  of  becoming  dark  or  dim. 

"Whereof  is  engendred  duskynye  ot  the  eyes." — Sir 
T.  hlyot :  Ccutel  of  Belth,  bk.  iii. 

'^  diisk'-islit  a.    [Eug.  dwsfc;  -ish.] 

1.  Inclining  to  darkness ;  rather  dark,  ob- 
scure. 

"With  many  dtitkish  vapours  cled." 

Stirling :  Aurora,  st.  16. 

2.  Inclining  to  blackness ;  somewhat  black. 

"Sight  ia  not  contented  with  sudden  departnieuts 
irora  one  extreme  to  iinollier:  tlierefore  rather  a 
duskish  tincture  than  an  absolute  black."  Wotton: 
Ardiitecture. 

•dusk'-ish-ly,  of^y.  [Eng.  duskish;  -ly.]  In 
a  rather  dii.sk  or  dark  manner;  somewhat 
darkly  or  mistily. 

"  The  sawdust  burned  (air,  till  part  of  the  candle 
consumed:  the  (lu.it  t:.itiiei'ing  about  the  nna^t  made 
the  snast  to  L>uiii  duskitlUv.'  —Bacon:  Statural  Hit- 


*dusk'-ish-ness. 'dusk-ysh-nes,'.  [Kng. 

'li<..-ikish;  -nvss.]     Tlie  quality  or  atat«  of  being 

duskisli  ;  duskiness. 

"  Fur  wh«  cun  it  unfold,  and  road  aright 
Tilt)  (llvi-r-B  '  iili'Ui-3.  and  the  tiiitturm  fiilr, 
WIiIlIi  in  lliiB  v.niuiw  vcaturi-  ^liauKen  write 
Of  U|(lit.  of  du»kitlt,ieu,  of  tiiick.  'A  r.nu 
Conjiistvocieit."       M'lvt :  iiottg  ■■/  the  Suul.  L  1.  22. 

diisk'-ness.  *  duske-nesse.  *  dusk- 
nesse,  s.  (Eng.  dusk;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  dusk  or  somewhat  dark; 
duskiness. 

"Of  satiety  or  fulneeees  be  ingpndered  painful 
dlsetisea  and  alckueuses— great  l>]ecdiii)jB,  cntnipi,  dusk' 
n''4M  of  sight."— .Sir  T.  Elyot ;  Governour,  ivi  U 

dUS'-ky,  a.     [Eng.  dxisk;  -y.} 

1.  Tending  to  darkness  or  duskiness;  some- 
what dnrk. 

"  Midnight  brought  on  the  dusky  hour 
Fiieudllest  to  aieeiJ  and  silence." 

AliUon:  /'.  L,  v.  667,688. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  colour ;  some* 
what  or  railier  black. 

"  Ou»kn  tticv  sjrrend,  a  close  embodied  crowd. 
And  o'er  tno  Viilc  Ucsceuds  the  living  cloud." 

'»•>;>,.,   ilomeyt  Iliad..  II.  115,  116. 

3.  Pertaining  to  darkness  or  night. 

"[They]  now  pervade  the  duaky  laud  of  dreams." 
I'ope  ;  Bomefs  Odyssey.  xJtiv.  18. 

4.  Dull,  not  bright. 

"The  surface  is  of  a  duaky  yellow  colour." — Wood- 
ward, 

5.  Gloomy,  sad,  disiJiriting,  depressing. 

"  While  he  continues  in  life,  this  duxky  ac-eue  of 
horrour,  thjj  melancholy  prospect  of  ftnal  perUitttin. 
will  fre«iuently  occur  to  his  i&iicy."—Bentlcy :  Sermons. 

6.  Gloomy,  dispirited,  melancholy. 

"  UmbricI,  a  dusk;/,  melancholy  sprite.* 

Pujj^ :  ICape  q/  tite  Lock,  Iv.  18. 

dusky-ant,  s. 

Entom.  :  Forviica  fusca. 

dusky-browed,  a.  Ha\ing  a  brown  or 
swarthy  iiruw. 

"  It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-bro>eed  Jack," 
Hordiworth:  Povrer  <if  Mustc 

dusky-coloured,  a.    Of  a  dusky  colour, 

tending  to  blackness. 

"  They  rose  in  one  unbroken  sweep  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  were  covered  to  the  heiglit  of  fourt»*en  >-t 
fifteen  hundred  feet  by  the  Uuski/'colouriyl  forest."— 
Darwin  :  Voyagi;  Round  the  World  ( IfiiOJ,  ch,  r.,  p.  za.'. 

dusky-perch,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  species  of  perch,  SeTtantiS  gigas, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Senaiius.  found  on  the 
coasts  of  France  and  Spain  and  in  the  Me<liter- 
ranean,  where  it  sometimes  reaches  a  weight 
of  sixty  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  a 
dark  reddish-brown,  becoming  jialer  on  the 
bellv.  Both  jaws  have  very  distinct  canine 
teeth. 

dusky  -  sandalled,  a.  Having  dark 
sandals.    (Fig.  £  Poet.) 

"  The  cowled  and  dit-^lysandatTed  Eve, 
In  moumiiiK  weeds,  iivm  out  the  western  ^te 
Uei^arts  with  silent  pace." 

lougfellow:  Spirit  vf  Poetry. 

dusky-skulpin,  s. 

Ichthy  :  [Ski'lpin'.] 

diist,  *  doust,  *  douste,  *  dusst,  s.  [A.S. 
da-st,  cogn.  with  Uel.  dust  =-  dust :  Dan.  duist 
=  liue  meal;  Dut.  dyst.  Cf.  also  Sw.  &  Dan. 
duimt  =  vapour,  steam  ;  Goth,  dauns  =  odour  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  tunat,  Ger.  duiist  =  vapour,  hne 
dust ;  Lat.  fuvius  =  smoke.  (6keat.)] 
I,  Ordinary  Lang2iage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to  such 
small  particles  as  to  be  i-apable  of  floating  in 
or  being  carried  by  the  air. 

"  The  dutt 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Baised  by  your  poimlous  trooys." 

Sfiakesp. :  Antony  <i  Cleopatra,  iii  6. 

''^(2)  A  single  gmin,  or  particle  of  earth  or 
other  matter  ;  an  atom. 

"  To  touch  a  dusC  of  England's  ground." 

S/iuAea//.  .•  RicJiard  II.,  il  3. 

(3)  Earth  ;  unorganized  matter. 

"  Euow  thy  birth  ; 
For  duxt  thou  art,  and  ahalt  to  dust  return." 

Jiilion  :  P.  L..  x.  208. 

(4)  Ashes  ;  fine  particles. 

"  To  dousle  he  let  hem  hrenne." 

i,e6e'»/e»w,968. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  decomposed  bodies  or  ashes  of  the 
dead. 

"  TTie  nobleat  relics,  proudest  dugt. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  gluri.  Iiolds." 

H'ordaurorth:  JixKursiun,  bk.  vt 

(2)  The  grave. 

"Now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust."— Job.  vii.  2L 


(3)  A  low,  mean  condition  or  state. 

"  Uod  raised  yxy  Ui«  poor  out  of  the  dutt,  to  wt  th«B 
among  iinucen.* — 1  ."lUJrt.  ll.  8. 

(4)  That  to  which  all  things  retui'n  in  death. 

"  The  sceptre,  leamlrtg,  phyalck,  mu«t 
All  follow  this,  and  couie  to  dast.  ' 

cJutke*p.  :  CytnJUtline,  It.  & 

•(5)  Anything  utterly  worthless. 

"  Vilo  gold.  droM.  diit(."—tihakviip. :  King  John,  UL  L 

•(«)  A  eunfusion  or  obscuration  of  the  true 
facts,  or  state  ot  afl'airs,  aii  in  a  Htruggle  the 
couipetitODf  are  obscuied  by  the  du»t  u^i^ing. 

" (Jreat  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dutt." 
Courier:  Tusk,  iii.  L6L 

(7)  Money  (coUoq.);  as  in  the  phrase,  Down 
with  the  dust. 


TL  Hot.  :  The  pollen  of  the  anther. 
^(1)  Dual  and  osIlc^  :   Extreme  penitence 
and  tiumility. 


(2)  To  rai.'^,  or  make,  or  ki<Jc  up,  a  dust:  To 
make  a  disturbance. 

"  There  wn.i  tiniatl  reason  to  raise  such  a  dtut  oat  of 
a  few  IndiBcrcet  vivrtla."— Backet :  Li/e  of  tt'Uiiaitu,  U. 
6L 

<3)  To  throw  dust  in  one's  eyes :  To  mislead, 
to  deceive. 

(4)  To  tv/rn  to  dust  a/nd  asfut:  To  become 
utterly  worthless. 

"  It  wiM  no  drt-:un  :  the  world  he  loved  so  much 
Had  lumc'i  to  dust  ami  tuts  at  hia  t/jucli.' 

LoiiiifelU/w:  The  SiciUans  TaU- 

dust-band,  s. 

Hot. :  Uatilago,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 

dust-bom,  a.     Sprung  or  created  from 

the  dust, 

"The  dust-bom  pomp  of  earth. 
Made  thrall  to  death,  returua  to  dust  ag^iiu." 

Mirrour  for  Jluspstroits,  874. 

dust-brand,  s.  A  disease  of  plants,  also 
called  Smut  (,q.v.).  It  is  a  sooty  |iowder  hav- 
ing no  odour,  fuund  on  oats  and  barley,  and 
produced  by  Ustilago  segetum.  The  tlise^se 
shows  itseli' conspicuously  before  the  ripening 
of  the  crop. 

dust-brash,  s.    A  light  brush  for  remoT* 

iug  dufet  from  lurniture,  ic. 

dust-cart.  s.    A  cart  for  removing  dust, 

ashe-s,    and   other  refuse   from    houst^,    tiie 
streets,  &c. 

dust-coat,  8.    A  light  overcoat. 

dust-dry,  a.    As  dry  as  dust. 

"Do  nut  let  the  bordera  get  duat-dry." — Gardenert 
Chr<jjiicLe.  So.  410,  p.  51.6  (ISol). 

dust-fungl,  s.  A  name  often  given  to 
the  Fung-ils  of  the  sub-order  Myxogasteres. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  tau-pits. 

dust-num,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  leniove  dust,  ashes,  and  other  refuse  from 
houses,  stieets,  &c. 

"  The  dusT-ntaua  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes, 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  afihes  Hies." 

Gay :  Trivia. 

dnst-pan,  5.  A  domestic  utensil  for 
catching  crumbs,  lint,  or  dust,  as  they  may  be 
brushed  from  a  table-cloth  or  carpet. 

*  dust-point,  s.  An  old  rural  game, 
probably  the  s.nne  as  Push-pis  (q.v.). 

"  He  looks 
Like  a  great  school-boy.  that  has  been  blown  op 
I.ast-UJi,'ht  at  dutf-poi'if." 

Bauum.  A  Flet. :  Captain,  iiL  S. 

dust-shot,  3.    The  smallest  size  of  shot. 

dust  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Dust,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  free  from  dust,  to  brash  or  sweep 
away  the  dust  from. 

2.  To  sprinkle  or  cover  'with  dust. 

"Every  fem.-^le  flower  which  I  examined  had  been 
effectually  fertLlised  by  the  Iwes,  aijuiden tally  dotted 
with  i-oileu,  having  flown  ir^-m  tree  to  tn^  in  search 
of  nectar,'— Mirwin  .'  Origin  of  Species  \X^h%),  ch.  iv., 
p.  M. 

3.  To  sprinkle  as  with  dust, 

4.  To  rub  smooth,  or  polish  with  dust  or 
sand. 

*  B.  Irdrans.  :  To  fall  as  dust. 

"  0  tlie  smele  duste,  yif  hit  dnsfH\  swuthe  h«o 
vljUikeLb  wjittjr  tieron.  and  swopeth  hit  ut  aweL" — 
AniX>n\  Jiiwle,  p.  3U. 

diist  ('2),  *dest,  v.t.  &  i.     [Icel.  du^to  =  to 
strike,  to  beat ;  dust  =  a  blow.] 


&t6,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Simian.    »,  oe  =  e.   ey=a.    qu=^kw. 
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A*  Transitive  .* 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

"  Aji  pnc^t  tlutt4  bit  a  twucli  dunt  tliRt  hit  bigon  to 
tlateroii."  Legend  of  St.  Jiallmrine,  'i.O'iS. 

2.  To  beat. 

"  If  (which  ia  R  riire  chaDce)  she  he  grood.  to  dtuf  her 
|[i  wifti|(>rteii  h)vth  In  it  k  Bjugtilnr.  uukiiuwne,  ami  nn 
(t  were  Rli  iiiscnitjihle  vtrtiie  to  lunke  her  mucli  Wtter. 
and  tnn-il lice  her,  If  possible,  to  perfectiun." — PatsengcT 
tif  tUmvennto  [ifA'i). 

*B,  Intram. :  To  start. 
"  Vriraii  lepe  vufnin, 
OueT  the  biegye  he  rieste."    Tristra^n,  Hi.  V. 

^  To  dttst  one's  jacket :  To  give  one  a  beating. 

dust'-ed,  pa.  par.  era.    [Dust,  v.] 

diist'-er.  s.    [Ex^g.  dust:  -er.] 
I,  Ordinari/  Language  : 

1.  One  who  dusts  or  removes  dust  from 
articles. 

2.  A  light  piece  of  cloth  used  by  servants 
in  dusting  furniture,  &c. 

3.  A  light  overcoat  worn  to  protect  the 
clothes  from  dust,  a  dust-coat. 

n.  TechnicnUy : 

1.  Paper:  A  machine  for  removing  the  dust 
fVora  rags  nr  other  paper-making  material 
before  sorting,  cutting,  and  pidpiiig.  It  con- 
sists of  a  revolving,  wire-cloth  cylinder  in- 
closed in  a  box  which  receives  the  dust. 

2.  Milling:  A  machine  for  rubbing,  brush- 
ing, and  blowing  brau  to  remove  particles  of 
fiolir  ailhering  thereto.  Tlie  bran  is  fed  in  at 
a  spout  at  the  smaller  end,  and  is  driven  and 
blown  through  the  meshes  of  the  conical 
screen. 

dUS'-ti-nesS,  s.  fEng.  dii^ty ;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  dusty. 

dust'-ing,  pr.  par-,  a.,  &  s.    [Du.st,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snhat. :  The  act  of  removing  dust  from 

furniture,  &c. 

dusting-brush,  s.  One  which  has  the 
thick  i^nil  uf  file  lundle  driven  iut.n  the  middle 
of  the  tuft  of  bristles  ;  a  feather  brush. 

dus'-ty,  *  dus-ti,  a.     [A.S.  dystig.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
X,  Covered  mth  or  full  of  dust. 

"  With  joy  the  monarch  marched  before. 
And  found  Menestbeus  on  the  d'tttt/  sho»^." 

Pope:  Homer's  riiad.  iv.  380,  381. 

2.  Filled  with  or  composed  of  dust  or  earth. 

"  Not  a  hasty  stroke 
Like  that  which  eends  him  to  the  d/txri/  gr&ve ; 
But  anrepealable  and  endurin?  de.ith.' 

Cow/Mr :  Task.  v.  608-10. 

3.  Like  dust ;  of  the  colour  of  dust ;  dull, 
dusky. 

IL  Bot. :  Covered  \vith  minute  dots,  as  if 
dusted.  Example,  the  calji  and  corolla  of 
Ardisia  kiitigiiwsa. 

dusty-foot,  5.  The  same  as  Piepoudre 
(q.v.). 

dusty-husband,  s. 

Bnt.  :  (1)  Cern.^tiniii  tomentositm,  from  the 
white  mealiness  of  the  leaves  ;  (2)  Arahis 
alpina,  from  tlie  masses  of  white  flowers. 
(Britten  £  Hnlland.) 

dusty-miller,  s. 

Bot.  :  Primula  auricula,  from  its  white, 
powdery  appearance. 

dut^h,  v.t.  [See  def]  To  clarify  and  harden 
by  immersing  in  heated  sand,  as  guose-quills, 
(first  so  prepared  in  Holluud). 

Dut^h,  a.  &  s.  [Ger.  deutsch;  M.  H.  Ger. 
dlvtvil'.  lit.  =  belonging  to  the  peojilp  ;  cogn, 
with  Goth,  thinda ;  A.S.  fJicod  =  a  people,  and 
•isk  =  Eiig.  -ish.]    [Teuton.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*\.  Originally,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  German. 

"  Oermany  ia  slniulered  to  have  sent  none  to  this 
war  [the  Crusades  I  .it  this  first  voyiure :  and  th.it  other 
pili^riiiis.  ]H»s3iug  throuL'h  thut  country,  wpre  mocked 
by  the  Ai'fvh.  and  crOled  fooU  for  their  pains."— 
Piilicr  :  Uohj  It'.ir.  hk.  i.,  cb.  xiii. 

"2.  (Now):  Pertaining  to  Holland  and  its 
inhabitants. 

3.  P'*rtaiuing  to  or  ^vritten  in  the  language 
of  Hnll.iud. 

IT  In  many  compounds,  Dutch  =  false,  un- 
real.    [DUTi-H-roURAGE,  def.] 


B.  As  svhstantive : 

"  1.  {Orig.):  The  Germanic  race  geuwally. 

2.  (Now):  The  inhabitants  of  Holland. 

3.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 

Dutch  agrimony.  ^^. 

Bot.  :  Kupatorium  ainnabinum.  (BriiUn  £ 
Holland. ) 

Dutch  auction,  s.  Au  auction  in  which 
the  auctioneer  starts  with  a  high  price,  which 
he  gradually  lowers  till  he  meets  with  a 
bidder. 

Dutch  beech,  s. 

Bot. :  Po-pnbts  alba.     [BekcH-I 

Dutch  case.  s. 

Mining :  A  shaft-frame  composed  of  four 
pieces  ot'  jilank,  used  in  shafts  and  galleries  ; 
a  milling-case. 

Dutch  cheese,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang  :  A  species  of  cheese  mauu- 
factuied  in  Holland. 

2.  Bot.  :  Tlio  fruit  of  Malva  rotundifolia. 

Dutch  Church,  s. 

Bcdesinl.  ,1>  Chnrch  Hist.:  The  Church  to 
which  tiie  ma,iority  of  the  people  of  Holland 
adhere.  In  tlie  sixteentli  century  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Dutch  wavered  for  a  time 
between  the  Lutlieran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  Iii  l.'iTl  they  publicly  professed 
their  allegiance  to  the  latter  by  embodying 
its  doctrines  in  the  Belgic  Confession  of 
Faith,  published  in  that  year.  As  long  as 
they  were  under  the  sway  of  the  Spaniards 
they,  however,  abstained  from  the  use  of  the 
word  Reformed,  wliich  had  been  introduced 
by  the  French,  and  styled  themselves  "  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  the 
Spaniards  considering  Lutherans  more  easy 
to  govern  than  Calvinists.  One  of  the  most 
notalile  events  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Chureli,  after  the  yoke  of  Spain  was  broken, 
was  the  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618.  James 
Arininius,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden. 
h.iving  rejected  the  Calvinistic  tenets  and 
adopted  thnse  which  were  destined  to  be 
calle<l  after  himself,  Arminian,  a  synod  was 
convened  at  Dort  to  examine  and,  if  need  be, 
condemn  his  views.  This  was  done,  but  with 
little  effect,  the  views  nf  Arniinius  prevailing 
to  a  greater  extent  after  than  they  had  done 
before  their  condemnation.  The  present 
Dutch  Church  remains  nominally  Reformed, 
but  a  good  deal  of  rationalism  exists  within 
its  pale.     Its  government  is  Presbyterian. 

Dutch  clinker, 

made  in  Holland. 

Dutch  clover,  s. 

Bot. :  TrifoUvvi  repens,  also  called  White 
Clover.  It  sjirings  up  frequentlv  on  lands 
recently  cleared.  It  is  a  valuable  pasture 
plant.  The  root  is  creeping ;  leaves  broad, 
obovate.  with  a  horse-shoe  mark  in  the  middle  : 
flowers  white  or  pinkish,  forming  a  globular 
head.     [Clover.] 

Dutch  concert,  s.  A  so-called  concert 
in  which  every  man  sings  his  own  song  at  the 
same  time  that  liis  neighbour  is  also  singing 
his,  a  practice  not  necessarily  so  national  as 
convivial.  There  is  another  form  of  Dutch 
cnncert.  in  which  each  person  present  sings 
in  turn  r»ne  verse  of  any  song  he  pleases,  some 
well-known  chorus  being  used  as  a  burden 
after  each  verse.  When  every  person  has 
sung  his  song,  all  sing  their  respective  songs 
simultaneouslv  as  a  grand  finale.  {Stainer  & 
Barrett  ) 

Dutch  courage,  s.     False  or  fictitious 
courage,   usually  applied  to   the  bravado  in- 
spired by  partial  intoxication.      The  phrase 
probably  originated   in   the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury', when    our    wars  with  the  Dutch,  and 
especially  the  naval  reverses   we  suffered   at 
their  hands  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  ren- 
dered the  very  name  of  that  nation  a  synonym 
for  all  tliat  was  bad. 
"  The  nutcli  their  wine  and  all  their  brandy  lose, 
Diajinued  nf  that  from  which  their  counuje  grows," 
iVaU.-r  ■  ltis(rtic(io7U  to  a  Pttinter.  4S,.44. 

*Dutch  defence,  s.    A  sham  defence. 

"Mr  -Ion."',  maiiitained  a  kind  of  Dutch  d^cnce."— 
FU-Uliii't :  To'H  JonuK,  bk.  ix.,  cli,  v. 

Dutch  foil,  s.  A  copper  alloy,  rolled  or 
hanmtercil.  Called  also  Dutch  leaf.  [Dutch 
METAL,  Dutch  hinrral.] 


A  yellow  hard  brick 


Dutch  gleek.  s.  A  .locular  expression 
for  drinking,  alluding  to  tlie  game  of  gleek; 
as  if  tippling  were  the  favourite  game  of 
Dutchmen. 

"Nor  could  be  partaker  of  any  of  the  miod  cheer, 
except  it  were  the  liiiuid  tuu-l  of  it,  whicTi  tliey  call 
Dutvh.  glri-k."~Oayton:  t'c»t.  Notc4.  it.  Iic. 

Dutch  gold,  s.  The  alloy  used  at  the 
works  of  Hegermuhl,  near  Potsdam,  is  com- 
posed nf  copper,  11 ;  zinc,  2.  This  is  rolled 
into  sheets,  and  is  made  into  the  Dutch  leaf 
used  in  bronzing. 

Dutch  liquid,  s. 

f'hciii.  :  A  nanu!  formerly  given  to  ethene 
diciil(»ri<le,  CibjCPCHaCl,  a  yellowish  oily 
liquid  fonnd  when  equal  measures  of  ethene, 
C2H4,  and  clilorine  gas  are  mixed  over  water. 
So  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Dutch  chemists  in  179y. 

Dutch  medlar,  s. 

Bot. :  Mespilus  grrvianica, 

Dutch  metal,  s. 

Metal. :  A  variety  of  brass  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  copper  than  the  ordinary 
alloy.    It  is  capable  of  being  hammered  into 

leaf  of  less  than  ofan  inch  in  thickness, 

50,000 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold  leaf  in  in- 
ferior gilding.    [Dutch  gold.] 

Dutch  mice,  s 

Bot. :  Lothyrus  tuherosus. 

Dutch  mineral,  5.     Copper  beaten  or 

rolled  out  into  tliiii  leaves. 

Dutch  morgan,  s. 

Bot. :  Chnjsanthemum  Icucanthemum. 

Dutch  myrtle,  s. 

Bot. :  Myrica  Gale,  a  fragrant  shrub  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Myricaceie.  It  is  found  in 
bogs  and  moors,  and  is  in  some  parts  used  for 
making  an  infusion  like  tea. 

Dutch  oven,  s. 

Cooking  : 

1.  A  spider,  skillet,  or  camp-oven  used  by 
those  who  cook  by  hot  coals  on  the  hearth. 
A  mode  yet  common  in  the  Western  States  of 
America,  and  unsurpassed  in  its  results  with 
skilful  housewives.  The  pot  stands  in  hot 
embers,  and  more  of  the  same  are  piled  on  tlie 
dish-shaped  lid. 

2.  A  cooking-chamber  suspended  in  front  of 
a  fire  so  as  to  cook  by  radiation.  Also  emi- 
nently satisfactory  in  its  results,  in  just  such 
degree  as  toasting  exceeds  baking,  and  grilling 
or  broiling  exceeds  frying. 

Dutch  pink.  s.  Chalk  or  whiting  dyed 
with  a  decoction  of  birch-leaves,  French 
berries,  and  alum.  Dutch  pink,  English  and 
Italian  x>inks,  are  bright  yellow  colours  used 
in  distemper  and  for  paper-staining,  and  other 
ordinary  pui-]ioses.  The  pigment  called  "  stil," 
or  "stil  de  grain,"  is  a  similar  preparation, 
and  a  very  fugitive  yellow,  the  darker  kind  of 
which  is  called  Brown  Pink. 

Dutch  roots,  s. 

Bot. :  Hyacinthvs  nntaTis. 

Dutch  rushes,  s. 

Bot.  :  Egiiisrtum  hyenmle.  the  largest  species 
of  horse-tail  reeds.  It  contains  a  Inige  amount 
of  silica,  and  is  therefore  used  for  polishing 
mahogany,  alabaster,  &c.  The  silica  is  de- 
posited in  a  regular  manner,  forming  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  structure  of  the  plant.  It" 
is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  for  econ-'niie  pur- 
poses is  imported  from  Holland,  whence  its 
name. 

Dutch  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  of  art  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  tlie  perfections  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  Flemish  scliool  ;  tlieir  subjects  are 
principally  derived  from  the  vulgar  amuse- 
ments of  the  pea.sants.  The  expressions  are 
sufficiently  marked  :  bnt  it  is  the  expiession 
of  I'assions  which  debase,  instead  of  ennobling 
human  nature.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Dutcli  painters  have 
succeeded  in  several  liranches  of  the  art.  If 
they  have  chosen  low  subjects  of  imitation, 
they  have  represented  them  with  great  exact- 
ness. If  they  have  not  succeeded  in  most 
difficult  parts   of  the  chiaro-oscuro,  they  at 


bo^.  bo^:  poiit,  jowrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  p:em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
-Qian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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least  excel  in  the  most  striking,  such  as  in 
liglit  confined  in  a  narrow  space,  niglit  illu- 
miiiHted  by  the  moon,  or  by  torches,  and  tlie 
light  of  a  smith's  forge.  The  Dutch  liave  no 
rivals  in  landscape  jiaiuting,  considered  merely 
as  the  faithful  representation  of  a  jmrticular 
6ceno.  Among  the  chief  master  jiaintcrs  of 
tliis  school  are  Rembrandt,  Ruysdacd,  the 
Tenitrrs,  Ostade.  the  Breugliels,  Vandenier, 
Berglieui.  Both,  Bakhuyzen,  and  the  Van- 
4erveldes.    (Weak.) 

Dutch  scoop,  s.  A  box  shovel  suspended 
by  cords  from  a  tripod  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion. 

Dutch  tile,  s.  A  variegated  or  painted 
gliizi'd  tilt!  made  in  Holland,  and  formerly 
used  for  lining'  their  capacious  fireplaces. 

Dutch  white,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  mixture  of  lead  carbonate  and 
barium  sulpliate,  sold  as  a  white  pigment. 

*  dut9h'-ess,  s.    [DocHEss.] 
dut9h'-ihg,  s.     [Dutch,  v.]    The  process  of 

removing  the  membraneous  skin  from  the 
barrels  of  quills,  and  drying  up  the  vascular 
membrane  in  the  interior.  The  quills  are 
heated  by  piungnig  in  hot  sand,  and  then 
scraped  to  remove  the  skin.  The  heat  shrivels 
the  interior  membrane  and  dissipates  the  oily 
matter,  rendering  them  transparent. 

Diitch'-man,  s.    [Eng.  Dutch,  and  vuin.] 

1.  Ordinary  LangitAge : 

*  1.  OriginaUy,  and  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  German. 

"At  the  same  time  began  the  Teutonic  Order,  con- 
sisting only  o(  I'iu.tchmen,  well  descended."— /'uifer; 
Sohj  War,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Holland. 

II.  Carji. :  A  playful  name  for  a  block  or 
wedge  of  wood  driven  into  a  gap  to  hide  the 
fault  of  a  badly-made  joint. 

^  Flying  Dutchman:    [Fltino.] 

Dutchman's  laudanum,  s. 

Fhar.  :  A  tincture  of  the  flowers  of  Passi- 
fiora  rubra  infused  in  spirit.  It  is  used  in 
Jamaica  as  a  safe  narcotic.     (Browiie.) 

Dutchman's  pipe,  s. 

Bot.  :  Aristolochia  sipho,  from  the  shape  of 
the  flowers.     (Amer.) 

*  dut9h'-y,  s.    (Ddchv.] 

*  dutchy-court,  s.    [Duchy-court.] 
•du'-tee,  s.    [Duty.] 

du'-te-ous,  a,     [Eng.  duty  ;  -oiw.l 

1.  Performing  one's  duty ;  obedient  to  au- 
thority. 

"  Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited  duteoits  on  them  all." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Miiutret,  i.  3. 

2.  Obsequious,  obedient,  dutiful,  in  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense. 

"Be  but  duteoua,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender 
itseli  to  thee," — Shaketp.  :  Cymbtline.  iii.  5. 

*  3.  Enjoined  by  duty  or  by  the  relation  of 
one  to  another. 

"  With  mine  own  hand  I  give  away  my  crown.  .  .  . 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteoiu  oatha~ 
Shakeap.  :  Richard  IT.,  iv.  L 

du-te-oiis-ly,   adv.      [Eng.    duteoxis  ;    -lyJ] 
In  a  duteous,  dutiful,  or  obedient  manner. 

"  Oni;e  every  day  he  dtUeously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradla  of  the  slumbering  babe." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

*  du'-te-oiis-ness.    *  du-ti-ous-ness,  s. 

[EU'j;,  duteous:  -'te^s.]  The  quality  of  being 
duteous  or  dutiful ;  obedience. 

"  If  piety  goes  before,  whatever  datioiwicss  or  obser- 
vance comes  .ifterwarJ.  it  cannot  easily  be  amiss." — 
Taylor  :  Jiule  of  Conscience,  bk.  ii*.,  ch.  r. 

du'-ti-a-We,  a,     [Eng.  duty;   -o&ie.]    Liable 
to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  custom. 

"  The  average  rates  were  increased,  until  they 
reached  HL-arly  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  invoiced  value  of 
all  i^ut'table  articles,'  —EdinhMrgh  Herald,  April.  1869, 
p.  62. 

du'-tied,  a.      [Eng.   duty;    -td.\      Subject  to 
duty  or  custom  ;  dutiable,     (^irwrican.) 

^Ut'-i-ful,  rt.     [Eng.  du(y;  -juU^.I 

1.  Careful  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
one's  dutiesand  obligations  :  obedient,  respect- 
ful. 

"  The  moat  faithful  and  dutiful  of  subjects."— Jfae- 
aulay  :  BUt.  En^  ,  ch.  xiii. 


2.  Exi>ressive  of  respect,  reverence,  or  a 
sense  of  duty  ;  respectful,  reverential,  deferen- 
tial. 

"  The  dutiful  language  and  ample  grants  of  hie 
Parliament  "—J/ac««(«x/--  BUt.  Eng..  ch.  viL 

dut'-l-ful~lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  dutiful;  -ly.]  In  a 
dutiful,  res}»ectfnl,  or  obedient  manner;  as 
becomes  une"s  duty. 

"  He  dnHfully  fluhinitt«U.  but  did  not  affect  to 
deny  that  the  new  lumngement  wounded  bl«  (eelluga 
deeply." — Jilacaulaj/ :  Bist.  Bng..  ch.  Iv. 

duf -i-ffil-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dutiful;  -nes8.\ 

1.  Obedience;  submission  to  just  authority  ; 
careful  attention  to  the  discharge  of  one's  duties 
or  obligations. 

"  Piety,  or  dutifuhtett  to  parents,  was  a  most  popu- 
lar virtue  among  the  Koinans."— Z>j-^dtf«, 

2.  Respect,  reverence. 

"  It  in  a  strange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil  duttful- 
nest  In  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  him  to  i>en»h,' 
— Taylor  :  Holy  Livimj. 

du'-ty,  •  deu-te,  "  dew-tee,  '  due-te,  5. 

[Formed  from  due  with  suff.  ■ty.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Langzuige: 
•  1.  A  debt  due. 


2.  That  which  \9  due  or  ought  to  be  done  ; 
what  one  is  bound  morally  or  legally  to  do  or 
perform. 

3.  A  moral  or  legal  obligation. 

"The  I'ain  children  feel  from  any  necessity  of  nature. 
It  la  the  rfu/y  of  parents  to  relieve." — iocJt*. 

*  4.  That  which  is  due  or  owing  ;  one's  due 
or  deserts. 

"  Do  thy  duty  and  have  thy  duty." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shreic,  Iv.  L 

*  5.  An  act  of  reverence,  respect,  or  homage, 
".Where  mortal  stars  ,  .  .  did  him  i>eculiar  duties.^" 

ShaJcesp.  :  /tape  of  Lucrtce,  14. 

*  6.  Reverence,  respect,  piety. 

"Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show 
greater '—SAat*#p.  .■  Rape  of  tucrece.    (Dedtc  f 

7.  Obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents, 
or  superiors ;  loyalty. 

"  God's  part7  will  appear  small,  and  the  king's  not 
greater ;  it  being  not  prubable,  that  those  should  have 
sense  of  d'lty  to  him  that  had  none  to  God."— J/ore.- 
Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  Any  service,  business,  or  office.     [II.  3.] 

"Edmund  might,  in  the  common  phrase,  do  the 
dxUy  of  Thornton."— J/ MS  Auiten :  ASaiiffield  Park,  ch. 

IIV. 

9.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  ComiTi. :  A  toll,  tax,  impost,  or  custom 
charged  by  any  government  upon  the  impor- 
tation, exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

"  The  godly  must  pay  no  duties  to  hmx."~Macaulay : 
Bist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Mech.    [Duty  of  a2J  Enisine.] 

3.  Mil. :  The  service,  occupation  or  work 
of  a  soldier  ;  the  various  acts  to  be  performed 
in  military  service. 

"  Otho.  as  often  as  Galba  supped  with  him,  used  to 
give  every  soldier  upon  duty  an  a,axe-aB."—Arbuthnot  : 
On  Coint. 

i.  Mining: 

(1)  That  portion  of  ore  which  is  clainy4  l)y 
the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  lord  of  the  mfee. 

(2)  The  useful  work  actually  done  by  a 
steam-engine  pumping  water.  This  is  repre- 
sented, as  far  as  the  Cornish  engines  are  re- 
ported, by  the  number  of  poimds  lifted  one 
foot  high  by  the  consumption  of,  formerly, 
one  bushel  of  coals  of  94  lbs,  now  of  112  lbs. 
of  coal.     [Duty  of  an  Engine  ] 

•ff  On  duty:  Assigned  or  appointed  to  the 
performance  of  some  particular  act,  service, 
or  duty. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  duty 
and  obligation  :  "  All  duty  depends  upon  moral 
obligation,  which  subsist  between  man  and 
man,  or  man  and  his  Maker  ;  in  this  abstract 
sense,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  duty  without 
a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there  is  an 
obligation  it  involves  a  duty;  but  in  the  ^-ulgar 
acceptation,  diity  is  applicable  to  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  various  relations ;  obligation 
only  to  particular  circumstances  or  modes  of 
action:  we  have  duties  to  perform  as  parents 
and  children,  as  husbands  and  wives,  as 
rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citizens : 
the  debtor  is  under  an  ohligati^ii  to  discharge 
a  debt ;  and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an 
obligation  to  fulfil  his  promise  ;  a  conscientious 
man,  therefore,  never  loses  sight  of  the  obli- 
gations which  he  has  at  different  times  to  dis- 
charge. The  duty  is  not  so  peremptor>'  as 
the  obligation ;  the  obligation  is  not  so  lasting 


as  the  duty :  our  affections  impel  us  to  the 
discharge  o{  duty  ;  interest  or  neceiisity  impels 
us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation;  it  nmy, 
tiierefore,  sometimes  happen  that  the  man 
whom  a  sense  of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do 
that  which  is  right,  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  ohWjution  under  which  he  has  laid 
himself."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

duty-ft'ee,  a.    Not  liable  to  duty,  tax,  or 

custom. 

duty  of  an  engine.  The  term  was 
llrst  explained  in  a  delinite  and  precise  man- 
nt.T  by  Diivies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  in  a  paper  read  l>elore  that  body  in 
1827.  "The  criterion  of  the  efticiency  of  ordi- 
nary machines  is  force,  multiplied  by  the 
space  through  which  it  acts  ;  the  efl'ect  which 
they  product^  measured  in  the  same  way,  has 
been  denominated  (?i((i/,  a  term  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  a.scertaining  the  comparative 
merit  of  steam-engines,  when  he  assumed  one 
pound  raised  one  foot  high,  for  what  has  beea 
called  in  other  countries  the  dynamic  unit; 
and  by  this  criterion  one  bushel  of  coal  has 
been  found  to  i)erforrn  a  duty  of  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  millions."  Tliis  has  been  nujre 
than  doubled  since  the  writing  of  the  paper  of 
Mr.  Gilbert.  The  duty  is  not  an  expression 
of  the  work  done,  as  this  would  include  the 
power  to  overcome  friction  and  other  resi.'^t- 
ances,  but  is  the  actual  nijeful  etlect,  expressed 
in  pounds  weight,  of  water  actually  raised. 

■  du-um'-vir-a-93l^,  5.  [Eng.  dnu-mvir ;  -acy.) 
The  same  as  Duumvirate  (q.v.).] 

"That  they  may  rule  in  their  duumviraejf,''— 
Oauilen  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  438. 

du-um'-vir (pi  du-um'-vir-i, ordu-um- 

virs),  5.  [Lat.,  from  duo  =  two,  and  vir  —  a 
man  ] 

P<om.  Antiq.:  One  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates appointed  to  carry  out  jointly  the 
duties  of  any  public  office. 

du-um'-vir-al,  a.  [Lat.  duumviralis,  from 
duumvir.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  duum\Tri 
or  their  office. 

du-um'-vir-ate,  s.  [Lat.  duumviratm,  from 
duuviinr,] 

1.  The  association  of  two  officers  or  magis- 
trates in  the  carrj'ing  out  of  any  public  duties ; 
a  government  of  two. 

2.  The  period  during  which  duumviri  were 
in  office. 

du-um'-vir-i,s.    [Xat.,  pL  of  duumrir(q.v,).] 

dux'-ite,  s.  [For  first  member  of  et^Tn.  see 
def. :  Eng.,  &c.  suff".  -ire  {Min.)  (q,v.).]  A 
resin  occurring  in  a  small  layer  25  to  75  mm. 
thick,  on  the  lignite  of  Dux  in  Bohemia. 
{Watts  :  Did.  Chem.) 

I>-valve,  s.     [So  called  from  its  shape  ] 

Mach.  :  A  species  of  slide-valve,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  steam-engine,  and  adapted  to 
bring  each  steam-port  alternately  in  communi- 
cation with  the  steam  and  exhaust  respec- 
tively. 

dwale  (1),  *  duale,  *dwole,  s.  [AS.  dwale 
=  an  error,  stupefaction  ;  cogn.  with  Dan. 
dvaie  =  a  trance,  stupor  ;  dvale-duk  =  a  sopo- 
rific ;  Icel.  dvol,  dvali;  O.  H.Ger.  dwala  = 
delay.]    [Dull.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Deceit,  fraud,  trickery. 

"  The  godds  lamb  than  clenge  sale 
This  wreched  werld  fra  sinful  duale." 

Cursor  Mundi,  12,Mft 

2,  A  heretic,  an  apostate. 

"  Quhn  lucifer,  that  deuel  dtcale 
Brogte  mankinde  in  siuue  and  bale." 

Genesis  A  Exodus,  90. 

3,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Dwale,  herbe.  Morella  tompnifera  vel  moreSa 
nu>rt  if  era."— Prompt.  Pwv. 

4,  A  potion  or  draught  causing  stupefaction. 

"  Nedeth  hem  no  dvale."    Chaucer :  C.  T.,  4.169 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.:  (1)  Atropa  belladonna,  (2)  Commoa 
Nightshade,  Soianum  dulcamara. 

2.  Her.  :  The  same  as  Sable  (q.v.). 

deadly-dwale,  s. 

Bot. :  Atropa  belladonna.  {Britten  £  Holland,} 

*  dwale  (2),  s.    [Dole,  Dule.] 
1.  Grief,  complaint. 

"  Listen,  and  don  a-wei  that  dwale.' 

Genesis  A  Exodus.  l.SSO. 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fiOXj  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  c&b.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


dwam— dweoleth 
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2.  Strife,  contest. 

"  letro  listuede  inoyaea  tale 
Of  lilm  auJ  pbiiraou  the  dwalr." 

Oeiiesis  &  Exndm,  8,401. 

dwAm,   3.     [DwALM.]     A  qualm,  a  swoon,  a 
faint ;  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

"  Hi.'  was  but  111  a  kiod  of  dwam." — Scott  :  Antiquary, 
cli.  viii. 

dwang,   s.     [Dut.  dwingen  =  to  coinpt;!,  to 
force.] 

1.  A  large  iron  bar-wreuch  used  to  titrhteu 
Duts  ou  bolts. 

2.  A  crow-bar  used  by  masons. 

3.  A  strut  inserted  between  the  joists  of  a 
floor  to  stiffen  and  strengthen  them.    (Scotch.) 

dwarf,   '  dwarfe,  *  dwergh,  "  dwerffe, 

•  dwerowe,      *  dwerwfi,       *  dwerk« 

*  duerwe,  *  durwe,  s.  &  «.    [A.s.  dweorg, 

dweorh,  dwerg ;  ogn.  with  Dut.  dwerg;  Icel. 
dvergr ;  Sw.  &  Dau.  dverg ;  M.  H.  Ger.  tw&rc, 
querch  ;  Ger.  zwerg  (Skeat.).] 

A.  As  siihstnnthje: 

1.  A  human  being  much  below  the  ordinary 
size  of  man. 

"  iJurioes  .  ■  .  none  so  high 
So  the  leyuthe  of  au  elve." 

Alitaunder,  8.266. 

2.  An  aniinal  or  plant  much  below  the 
natiual  or  ordinary  size. 

"  lu  n  delicate  planttition  of  trees,  all  well  grown, 
fair,  and  smooth,  one  dwirf  was  knotty  and  crooked, 
and  the  rest  had  it  in  f\ms\o'a."~ V Estninge. 

*3.  Anattendanton  a  lady  orknight ;  a  page 

"The  champion  stout 
Eftsoones  diamounted  from  his  cmrser  hrave. 
And  to  the  dwarf  awhile  his  neediest  spear  he  gave," 
Spenser:  F.  (/.,  1.  i.  IL 

4.  Anything  insignificant  in  size  in  compa- 
rison with  others. 

"  To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  ao  tall, 
M&ra  dwarfs."  iVordsioorth  :  Sonnets. 

^  Dwarf  is  largely  used  in  composition, 
especially  in  reference  to  plants,  to  express 
comparative  smallness  or  lowness. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Below  the  ordinary  or  natural 
tiize. 

2.  Sot.  :  Applied  to  fruit  trees  whose 
branches  start  out  from  close  to  the  ground, 
as  distinguished  from  standards  whose  stocks 
are  several  feet  in  height. 

"Saw  off  the  stock  In  a  smooth  place  ;  and  ioT  dwarf 
trees,  cnift  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  ground,"— 
Morlinicr:  Husbandry. 

dwarf-bay,  s. 

Dot. :  (1)  Daphne  mezerewrn,  (2)  Daphne 
Lann'ola.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dwarf-cornel,  s. 

Hot. :  A  common  modem  book-name  for 
Cornus  suecica.    (Britten  &  Hollaiid.) 

dwarf-elder,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Savibucue  ebidus,  (2)  JEgopodlum, 
pudagraria,     (Britten  &  Hollatid,) 

dwarf-^ass-tree»  s, 

Bot.  :  A  liliaceous  plant,  Xanthorrhcea  hu- 
railis,  found  in  Tasmania.  The  base  of  the 
leaves  is  eatable. 

dwarf-honeysuokle,  s, 

Bot. :  Cornus  suecica.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

dwarf-male,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  autheridium  of  the  algal  group 
(Edogonieie. 

dwarf -mallow,  s. 

Bot.:  Malva Totundifolia.  {Britten dt Holland.) 

dwarf-palm,  s. 

Botany  : 

1,  A  genuine  palm,  Ckam^rops  hnmilis. 

2.  Opuntia  vulgaris.  In  this  second  case 
Dwarf- palm  is  quite  a  misnomer,  the  plajit 
being  a  cactus. 

dwarf-rafler,  $. 

Carp. :  Little  jack  ;  a  short  rafter  in  the  hip 
of  a  roof 

dwarf-wall,  s.  A  low  wall  serving  to 
surround  an  tMiclosure;  such  a  wall  as  that  on 
u  hicli  iron-railing  is  commonly  set. 

du  arf.  v.t.  &  i.    [Dwarf,  s.] 
A.  Traiibitive : 

1 1,  Lit. :  To  make  dwarfish  or  small  in  size ; 
to  stunt. 


"It  ia  rejii'iU'd  that  a  good  strong  canvas,  bjirwul 
ver  u  tree  Kniltud  low,  soon  after  ii  puttetb  lortli. 
will  dwarf  iC,  and  moke  It  Bpread."— £ac(»t ;  Natural 


UitUrry. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  make  to  appear  small  by  comparison  ; 
to  cimse  to  look  less  than  reality, 

"The  lai-ger  love 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  one  to  one." 

Tttinffson  :  Vivien.  Ml,  342. 

2.  To  liinder  from  growing  or  spreading  to 
tlie  natural  size  or  extent ;  to  hinder  or  pre- 
vent the  development  of. 

"The  national  character  of  the  Scotch  was  lu  the 
Beveuteoiith  century  dwarfed  and  mutilated."  — 
Hackle. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  less  or  stunted ; 
to  be  dwarfed. 

"  As  it  grew  It  dwarfed." — Buckle. 

dwarfed,  pa.  2>af-  or  a.     [Dwarf,  y.] 

dwarf '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [DwARy,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  n)aking  dwarfish  or  stunted ; 
the  act  of  hindering  or  stopping  the  full  de- 
velopment of. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  dwarfed,  stunted, 
or  hindered  from  full  development. 

dwarf'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  dwarf;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Below  the  natural  or  ordinary  size ; 
stunted  like  a  dwarf. 

"  Distorted  like  some  dwarfish  ape." 

Sott :  Lay  of  the  Las(  Minstrel,  11.  31. 

2.  Fig.  :  Petty,  insignificant. 

"This  dwarjUh  war,  these  pigmy  arms." 

Shakesp. :  King  Jofin,  V,  2. 

" dwarf '-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dwarfish;  -ly.] 
Like  a  dwtirf. 

"  dwarf '-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  dwarfish ;  -ness.'l 
TJie  quality  ur  state  of  being  dwarfish  ;  diminu- 

tiveness  of  stiiture. 

"  "Tifl  no  wonder  that  science  hath  not  outgrown  the 
dMarflshness  of  its  pristine  stature,  and  that  the 
intellectual  world  is  such  a  micxocosm."  —  QUinvill : 
Scepsis  Scientifica. 

*  dwarf '-ling,  s.      [Eng.   dwarf;    dim.  sufi". 

-ling.]     A   little  dwarf;    a  creatiu-e  of  very 
diminutive  .size. 

"  When  the  dwnrjlhig  did  perceivo  me."— Sylvester : 
The  Woodman's  Bear. 

*dwar'-f!y,  a.  [Eng.  dwarf;  -y.]  Like  a 
dwarf,  dwarfish,  stunted  or  diminutive  in 
stature. 

"  Though  I  am  sguint-eyed.  lame,  bald,  dwarfy,  &c.. 
yet  these  defi'rukities  are  toys." —  Waterhoiue  :  Apology 
for  Learning  (1C53),  p.  05. 

*  dwaul,  *  dwele,  v.i.  [A.S.  dwela.n.\ 
[DwALE  (1),  s.]  To  be  delirious  ;  to  be  in  a 
stupor  or  unconscious. 

"  The  cradel  tumd  up  so  doun  on  ground 
That  the  child  lai  dwnling."      Seoett  Sages,  769. 

dway,  s.     [A  corruption  of  dwale  (?).] 

dway-berries.  s.  pL 

Bot. :  Atropa  Bdladomia.    (Withering.) 

dwell,  *  duel,  ""duelle,  *  dwellen,  v.i.  <fe  t. 
[A.S.  dwdlan  =  to  retard,  to  delay,  to  mislead  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  dwalen  =  to  err :  Icel.  dvelja 
=  to  dwell,  to  delay  ;  Sw.  dvdljas  =to  dwell ; 
Dan.  dvcEU  =  to  linger  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  twaljan  ; 
M.  H .  Ger.  twdlen = to  hinder,  to  delay  (Skeat).] 

[DWALE(l),  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

""l.  To  go  wrong,  to  err,  to  wander,  to  go 
astray. 

"  Fra  thi  bodes  noght  dweled  I." 

Early  English  Psalter;  P$.  Civlii  110. 

*2.  To  remain,  to  delay,  to  stay. 

"  If  schold  long  duetle 
Alle  that  sotue  for  to  saye," 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory.  609. 

3.  To  reside,  to  abide  in  a  place,  to  have  a 
habitation,  to  be  a  resident  or  inhabitant. 

"They  gave  no  part  unto  the  Levltea  iu  the  land 
save  cities  to  dwell  in.  —Joshua  xiv.  i. 

4.  To  live  or  make  one's  abode  in  any  form 
of  habitation  ;  to  sojourn. 

"  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise  as  in  a 
Btrauge  country,  dw'fWiji^  iu  tabernacles." — Seb.  ix.  9. 

*5.  To  abide,  to  remain,  to  continue  in  any 
state. 

"  You  shall  not  seal  to  auch  a  bond  for  me : 
I'll  rather  itwell  iu  my  necessity," 

Shake.ip.  :  Slervh'tnt  of  Venice,  i.  S. 

6.  To  have  one's  seat,  to  abide,  to  exist. 
"  Now  thou  it  is  no  mora  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwellnth  iu  me.  " — Romans  vii.  17, 


*  7.  To  be  turned  or  attracted  towards  ;  to 
hang  upon. 

"Tne  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dtoe.ll." 

Sluikeip. :  Sonnet  5. 

*8.  To  dejjend  upon,  to  be  in  the  jiower  or 
control  of.    (Followed  by  in.) 

"  My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell." 

Shakesp.:  Uenry  VIII.,  IU.  X 

^  To  dwell  on  or  upon : 

1.  To  continue  on  ;  to  spend  time  or  words 
upon  ;  tn  lengthen  nut;  to  dilate  upon. 

"  upon  this  subject  the  inspired  poet  dwrlU  through 
the  whole  sequel  of  thepaalm.  '—Bp.  Borsley :  Sermon*. 
vol.  i..  ser.  8. 

2.  To    stand  upon,  to    make  much  of,  to 
stick  to. 

"  Fain  would  I  dwtll  on  form  " 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  Juliet.  iL  2. 

3-  To  hang  upon  ;  to  fix  the  attention  closely 
on. 

"  They  stand  at  a  diaianci  dwelling  on  bis  looks. * — 
BuckjniTuftcr. 

i.  To  dilate  upon  the  importance    of ;  to 
draw  especial  attention  to. 
*5.  To  depend  upon  ;  to  be  attached  to. 
"  What  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ?** 

.'ihakesp.:  Venus  £  Adonis,Vit. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inhabit,  to  sojourn,  or  abide  in. 

"  We  sometimes 
Who   dtcfll    this  wild,  conbtrained   by  want,   coma 
forth."  Milton  :  P.  I!..  L  330.  SSL 

2.  To  implant,  to  establish  as  au  inhabitant 
of. 

"  The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 
His  spirit  within  them." 

Jlilton  :  P.  L..  xli.  487.  488. 

*  dwell,  *  duelle,  s.    [Icel.  dviil  ]    Delay. 


*  dwelled,  pret.  &  23a.  par.     [Dwell,] 

dwell'-er,  *dwell-are,  s.  [Eng.  dweU; 
-er.]  One  who  dwells  or  resides  in  any  place  ; 
an  inhabitant. 

"Thehuuses  bekig  kept  up,  did  of  necessity  enforce 
a  dweller;  and  the  proportion  nf  land  for  occupation 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necesaity  eufurce  tliiit  dweller 
not  to  be  beggar  or  cottiiycr.  but  a  man  of  some  sub- 
etauce." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

*  dwell' -er-ess,  *dwell-er-esse,s.    [Eng. 

dweller;  -ess.]     A  female  inhabitant. 


dwell' ing,    *  duell-ing,     *  dnell-yng, 
•  dwell-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  (fcs.     [Dwell,  v.] 

A.  &  "R.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  delaying  ;  delay. 

"  Tbennes  by  wenten  withouten  duelling." 

Aliaaujuier,  6,208. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  living  or  sojourning  in 
any  place ;  residence. 

3.  A  place  in  which  todwell;  a  habitation. 

"  Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  drag 
ilix.  33. 

4.  Continuance  ;  state  of  life. 


dwelling-house,  s.  A  house  in  which 
persons  ciin  live  ;  specif  a  private  house,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  house  of  business,  an 
office,  warehouse,  &c. 

"  A  person  ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of 
his  dwelling-house,  which  he  hiia  iu  respect  of  his  ha- 
bitation and  uaual  residence  ;  and  not  at  the  tiouse 
which  he  has  iu  respect  of  his  estate,  or  the  place  of 
hie  hirth."— Ay liffe     Parergon. 

dwelling-place.  *  dwellynge  place, 

s.    Any  place  in  which  persons  can  dwell ;  a 
place  of  residence. 

"  Oh  1  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place." 

Byron  :  Childe  Barold.  iv.  177. 

*  dwel-sing,  *  duel-singe,  s.  [Dwale  (1),  a. 
DwEOLE.]    Falsehood,  lying,  deceit. 

"  If  thou  doutest  in  enie  poyut  that  this  beo  dudtinga 
And  noght  soth  that  ich  telle  uou."  St.  SwUhin,  105. 

"  dwel'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  dwell,  and  fem.  suflf. 
-s£er(q.v.).]  A  female  dweller  or  inhabitant, 
(Trench:  Eng.  Past  £  Present,  p.  112.) 

*,  dweole.   *  dwele,  "  dwelle,    s.      [A.S. 

ijrtIvrohi=  error]    Deceit,  falseness,  unreality, 
emptiness,  foolishness.     [JDwale  (1),  s.] 
"  Pnide  and  faire  wede. 
AJ  that  is  dweole  wel  i  seo." 

Old  Eng.  Miscell. .  p.  Ica 

"dweol-eth,  'dweolulitlie,  £.  [Goth,  dwali- 

tha.]     Foolishness,  follv, 

"  Heo  was  igon  a  dweoleth." —A7icren  Riwle,  p.  224. 


bSil.  \i6^\  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-oian,  -tian^shan.    -tlon,  -sion  — shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  - 


,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  U 
sious  ~  sfaus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ■=  bel,  d^U 
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dweomeror»ft— dyer 


*  dweom  -  er  -  crseft,  «.  [A.s.  dwivior, 
iiweoiii'ir,  aii'J  cff/t.]    Uivination,  magic. 

'■  I'vluz  hit  wlateiuiaii  thui^gb  h\B  dweomercr<e/t." 
L<q/amon.  lii.  *J30. 

*dweoxn~er-lak,  *  dweomelace.  ''demer- 
layke,   *  dcmorlayke,  s.     [A.^.  dwivior, 
dv.-eomor ;  anW. -laic]     Ahigic. 
"  Devlnorea  of  <lemortaykfg  tlist  dremes  cowt lie  redo." 
Kar.  liit'j.  .illir.  I'neins;  Vleann*-''.t,  1,578. 

*  dwerf,  *  dwerffo,  "  dwergh,  *  dwerk, 

Jl.      [OWARF.] 

dwin'-dle.  v.i.  kt.  [A.S.  dwinan ;  Icel.  dvina; 
Hw.  tnnn.l 
A.  I ntraiisitii^e  : 

1.  To  shrink,  to  lose  bulk,  to  diminish,  to 
become  less  gmdually. 

"Come  biuik  !  yefricndahipa  long  departed  I 
Tli:a  like  o'erHowiiii;  htrtaiiileta  st.irted. 
Ami  nuw  aro  dwindii-d  oiio  by  oiu.i." 

Long/elUiw:  tiolden  Legaul,  \, 

2.  To  degenerate,  to  sink. 

"Jii  flnrfd  bemity  groves  and  flelds  appear, 
21uu  siieiiis  the  ouly  growtb  that  dicindle*  hfrc." 

Ooldsir.Uh:  TraiieUer. 

3.  To  pine  away,  to  wear  away,  to  lose 
8ti-ength,  to  fade  away, 

*•  Weriry  sev'nnfKlita  nine  times  nine, 
Bhall  he  Uwiiulle,  peak  and  plue." 

Shakerp. :  Afaeheth,  L  3. 

4.  To  become  diminislicd  or  decreased  in 
nuiubcr  by  gradual  lailing  away  or  desertion  ; 
to  Ite  reduced. 

"  Under  Greenvil,  there  were  only  five  hundred  foot 
and  Uiree  hiuiilrud  hurseleft;  thereat  were  dwimiti^ 
away," —  Clarendoti. 

5.  To  fade  away  ;  to  disappear  or  vanish  by 
degrees ;  as.  All  his  expectations  have  dtoindl&i 
away. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  make  less;  to  cause  to 
dwindli:  away, 

•dwin'-dle,  s.  [Dwindle,  v.]  The  act, 
state,  or  process  of  dwindling  away ;  degenera- 
tion. 

"  Growing  every  day  greater  lu  the  dvrindlt  of  pos- 
terity." 'Jr.hiison  :  Life  of  Hilton. 

dwin'-dled  (died  as  deld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[DWINDLK,  v.] 

dwin'-dling,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Dwindle,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  tt  2)articip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -43  tiuhst. :  Tlie  act,  state,  or  process  of 
becuming  less  or  fading  away. 

*dwine,  *dwyne,  'dwynyn,  v.i.  [A.S. 
diriiian.]  To  dwindle,  pine,  or  fade  away. 
[Dwindle,  v.] 

"  Ala  grete  stomies  dose  a  floor  to  dtoj/ne." 

Bampole:  Piicke  of  Conscience,  703. 

*  dwined,  ikl.  par,  or  a,    [Dwine.] 

dwin'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Dwine.] 

A.  &  B,  As  2>r.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Declining  in  health, 

dy'-ad,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  Svd<;  (duos),  genit.  SvdSo^ 
{duados}  =  the  number  two.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lfing. ;  Two  units  treated  as  one ; 
a  pair,  a  couple. 

*■  A  puint  aiisweia  to  a  mcnad,  and  a  line  to  a  dyad, 
and  a  auperaciea  to  a  triad."— C«dww(A .-  Inlell. 
System,  p.  aTG. 

2.  Chem. :  An  element  or  radical  which  can 
directly  unite  with,  or  replace,  two  atnnis 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  mctnatomic 
element  or  monad  radical    [Diatomic] 

B.  As  adj.:  Dyadic  (q.v.X 

*dy-ad'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  SvaSiKo^  (dtiadiJcos),  from 
6vui  {di(d)  =  two.]  Pertaining  to  the  number 
two  ;  consisting  of  two  parts  or  elements. 

dyadic  arithmetic,  s.  a  system  of 
notation  in  wliicb  mdy  two  figures— viz.,  1 
and  0— are  used  ;  thus  2  is  represented  by  10, 
3  by  H,  4  by  100,  9  by  1001,  die. 

t  dy'-as,  5.  [Gr.  6vas  (dvas)  =  the  number  two. 
Geol. :  A  tenn  proposed  by  M.  Marcon  for 
the  Permian  formation.  Wl'iat  was  formerly 
called  the  "New  Red  Sandstone"  was  divided 
into  two  distinct  formations,  the  Trias  and  the 
Permian  —  the  fonner  mesozoic,  the  latter 
palaMi2oic.  The  name  Dyas,  proposed  for  the 
Permian,  was  designed  t*  correspond  in  sound 
and  in  etymology  to  the  n.ime  Trias,  for  tlie 
more  recent  formation.  The  term  Dyas  iin- 
pli''d  that  the  rocks  so  called  were  niiturally 
divided  into  two  series.    Tliree,  howevei-,  aie 


now  admittifd,  as  by  Lyell  in  his  Students' 
KUments  of  G(Mlogy—a.n  Upper,  a  Middle,  and 
a  Lower  Permian. 

Dyaus,  s.    [Sansc.] 

Hind.  Miith. :  A  divinity  of  the  Vedas.  the 
god  of  tlie  sky,  and  hence  of  rain.  The  n;iine 
18  tlie  same  as  the  Greek  Zfu?  {Zena),  and  Utliu 
Jupiter  =  Greek  Zfv:  narop  {Zeus  palvr)  = 
Fatlier  Zeus. 

•dye  i\),v.i.    [Die.] 

dye  <2).  "deye^  'dyyn,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.8. 
dfdffari,  from  deag,  deaJi  =  colour,  dye.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stain,  to  colour;  to  give  a  new  and 
more  or  less  permanent  colour  or  tint  to. 

"  And  rams'  bkius  dyed  red."— Exod.  xxv.  6. 

2.  To  stain  or  colour  in  any  way. 

**  Kq  'ueh  of  Greeks  bIiaII  dye  tby  spear  wlthgon^ 
But  thou  and  Dioiued  be  foi^s  uo  mure." 

i'opr :  Uomtn^t  Uiad,  vt  2S4. 

*  3.  To  pervade,  to  affect. 

"  The  8uote  BUieDe  utronK  ao  wide 
That  It  dlde  olle  the  ]>lace  aboute." 

Homaunt  qf  the  Rote,  1,704. 

B*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  practise  or  perform  the  operation  of 
dyeing;  to  follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
dyer. 

"  Sacbe  [cotburslas  men  drye  with  or  palnta.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,087. 

2.  To  take  a  colour  in  the  process  of  dyeing ; 
as,  A  cloth  dyes  well. 

1[  "  To  dyescarlet:  Todrink  deep  till  the  face 
becomes  srarlet. 

"  Thuy  axlldrinkiJigdtcp,  dyeinffgcarlet''~Shakesp.: 
1  Benry  jy„ii.i. 

dye  (1),  a.    [A.S.  dfdg,  dedJi  =  colour,  hue.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  colouring  liquor ;  a  stain,  a  colotir. 

(2)  A  colour,  a  tinge. 

"  With  Hke  confusion  different  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit,  and  of  various  dye." 

Pope  :  Rap,-  „/  c/ie  lock,  ilL  83.  M. 

J.  Fig. :  Quality,  character,  grain. 

"A  wide  and  good  mler  may  not  think  it  right  to 
"-nctiou  this  weakness ;  but  he  will  generally  connive 


at  It.  or  punish  it  very  tenderly.     In  no  caae  will  he 

treat  It  as  a  crime  of  ll     ' '     *      " 

BLst.  Kng.,  ch. 


the  blackest  dye."^Mai:auiay : 


XL  D'leing:  Dyes  are  organicand  inorganic. 
Tlie  former  are  vegeUible,  except  cocliineal, 
sepia,  and  the  purple  of  the  murex.  Most  of 
the  vegetable  colours  do  not  exist  naturally 
in  plants,  but  are  obtained  by  subjecting 
vegetable  substances  to  special  chemical  ti-eat- 
ment;  as  in  the  case  of  garancine,  obtained 
from  madder. 

dye-bouse,  s.  A  bouse  or  building  in 
wliieh  the  operation  or  process  of  dyeing  is 
carried  on. 

"We  also  learned  in  the  dj/^-hmitet  that  cloth 
being  dyed  blue  with  woad,  isafternartis  by  the  yellow 
decoction  of  uoud-wax  or  woad-wax  dyed  into  a  green 
colour."— floi/Jc  IVarkg,  tliO. 

dyp-kettle,  s. 

Hoi-muklun :  The  vat  of  dyeing  liquid  in 
which  hats  are  dipped  in  order  to  colour  them. 

dye-stn£^  s.  The  materials  used  in  tlie 
operation  of  dyeing. 

dye-vat,  5.  A  beck  or  tub  in  which  goods 
in  piece  or  <itherwise  are  saturated  with  a  dye 
or  a  mordaiit  in  solution. 

dye-wood,  s.  Any  kind  of  wood  from 
■which  a  dve  is  extracted, 

■"Here  are  dye-tooods,  aa  fostick.  &c."'~DampU'r : 
Voyages  (an,  16aa). 

Dye-wood  cutter:  A  machine  for  shaving 
wood  into  small  chips  ;  usually  lias  a  revulver- 
cutter,  aud  resembles  a  rotary  planer,  except 
that  it  reduces  the  whole  body  of  the  log  to 
chip.  The  rotating  drum  has  adjustable 
sen-ated  cutters.  The  wood  is  fed  on  an  in- 
clined slide,  and  propelled  by  a  toothed  fol- 
lower, actuated  by  a  spur-wheel  and  rack. 
{Knight.) 

•dye  (3),  &    (Die,  ».]    Lot,  chance,  fortune. 

dyed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Dye,  v.\ 

*dy'e-mg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Die,  v.] 

dy'e-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Dye,  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst.  :  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in 
impregnating  fibre,  in  the  state  of  <-loih  or 
otherwise,  with  colouring  substances.  Fibrous 
materials  ditler  in  tiieir  relative  dispuhition  to 
take  colmir.  Their  disitositioo  Ut  absorb  and 
retain  colour  is  in  the  loUowing  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  one  which  has  the  grt^;itest 
attraction  for  cohmr  ;  Wool,  silk,  cott^^in,  flax, 
and  hemp.  Woollen  goods  dyed  before  wt-av- 
fog  aro  called  wool-dyed  ;  it  after  weaving, 
piece-dyed.  Dye  colours  are  sul>stahtiv«  or 
adjective.  The  former  act  directly,  imparling 
their  tints  by  siniph:  immersion  in  their  infn- 
aions  or  decoctions  ;  the  latter,  wliich  ar*:  Die 
more  numerous. intermediat<;Iy.requiringflxiiig 
orstiiking.  The  internifdiati;  snitstances  are 
called  mordants,  'i'hc  mor'Jant  is  hrst  applied, 
and  can.se8  the  dye  which  follows  to  adhere  to 
the  fibre,  oft^n  singidarly  aftVcting  its  tint. 
Thns,  cotton  di[pped  in  a  solution  of  copperas 
(mordant)  and  then  in  a  solution  of  logwood 
(dye)  becomes  bhtck.  If  a  solution  rif  tin 
(moniant)  be  substituted  fur  the  salt  of  iron, 
the  tint  imparted  by  the  logwood  will  be 
violet.  Mordants  were  used  in  China  and 
India  from  very  distant  periods,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  [Cai.ico-pbintino.]  The 
invention  of  dyeing  is  attributed  to  the  PIke- 
nicians.  Solomon  (b.c.  1000)  sent  to  Hiram 
of  Tyre  for  a  man  "ctmning  to  work  in  .  .  . 
pun>Ie  and  crimson  and  blue."  Ezekiel  speaks, 
in  bis  burden  of  Tyre,  of  the  "blueand  pu'ple 
from  the  isles  of  Elislfia,"  wliich  may  mean  the 
Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands.  The  most 
celebrated  dye  of  antiquity  was  the  Tyiiau 
purple,  derived  from  a  species  of  inurex.  Pliny 
cites  two,  the  b^tccinum  and  jmrpura.  A 
single  drop  of  fluid  was  oVitaiiied  from  a  sac 
in  the  throat  of  ea<'h  animal.  A  quantity  was 
heated  with  sea-salt,  ripened  by  exposure  lor 
three  days,  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  kept  warm  for  six  days,  being  occa- 
sionally skimmed;  then  claribed  and  apilied 
as  a  dye  to  white  wool  previously  prepared  by 
the  action  of  lime-water  or  fucus.  The  wool 
wag  lirst  plunged  into  the  purpura,  and  tben 
into  the  huccinuvi.  Sometimes  a  preliminary 
tint  was  given  with  coccus  (kermes).  The 
dye  and  dyed  goods  are  celebrated  in  the 
Hebrew  and  other  ancient  scriptures.  Prus- 
sian blue  was  discovered  by  Diesbach,  at 
Berlin,  1710;  aniline,  in  1826,  by  Unverdorben. 
In  185tj  Perkin,  es  peri  men  cing  with  aniline, 
treated  it  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and 
obtained  mauve.  Arsenic  tried  as  a  sut>sti- 
tute  for  bichromate  of  potassa  prod  uced 
magenta ;  blue,  green,  violet,  and  other 
colours  were  subsequently  produced.  Hats 
(black)  are  dyed  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  verdigris,  and  logwood,  at  a  temperature 
of  ISO"  F,  They  are  alternately  dipped  and 
aired,  the  process  being  repeated  jierhaii.s  a 
dozen  times.  The  hats  are  all  on  thiu  blocks, 
and  a  suit  of  five  dozen  fills  a  crate,  which  is 
swung  from  a  crane,  and  thus  saised  and 
lowered  as  required.    (Knigkl.) 

dy'-er,   *dey-er,   *di-ere,  *dy-ere, 

*dyllgll-er,  s.  [Eug.  <lyc;  -er.]  One  whose 
occupation  or  business  is  the  dyeing  of  cloth, 
&c. 

"VerdigreRse  is  used  by  linen  dyers  In  their  yellow 

and  tteenish  colours," — tiprat:    SieC  Jioyai  Society, 

p.  £sfi. 

dyer*s-bath,  s.  The  dyeing  material  ia 
the  vat  in  which  the  fabric  is  immersed- 

dyer's-broom,  s. 

Eat. :  Genista  tinctoria.    {Britten  £  BoJland.) 

dyer's-greenwood,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Dyelb's-bbooh  (q.V-X 

dyer's-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  Moccella  tinctoria ;  also  called  Archil 
(q.v.). 

dyer's-rocket,  s. 

Bot. :  licseda  Luteola.    {Britten  A  HoUand.) 

dyer's-spirit,  s.  Nitro-muriate  of  tin, 
employed  as  a  mordant. 

dyer'a-'weed,   dyer's-greenwesd,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  A  common  book-name  for  Genista  (inc- 
toria. 

2.  Reseda  Lutenla,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  Mignonette.  It  is  culti- 
vate<l  lor  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  yellow  dye 
which  it  affords. 

3.  Jsati3  tinctoria.     (Britten  &  EoUand.) 


&te.  fS,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;    pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pdt* 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mate,  cub,  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try»  Syrian,    ea,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   Qa  =  kw* 
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dyer's -yellowweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  /ip.scff(i  Liiteola.    {Withering,  &c.) 

dy'e-ster,  s,  [Eng.  dye,  and  snff.  -ster  (q.  v.).] 
A  .Iyer. 

"Swiiiit  J'>ck  Porteousto  t.  dy  ester'*  lieam."— Scott  ; 
Heart  if  MuUothitin,  cb.  xiL 

dye'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  dye,  and  weed.} 

Hot.  :  Genista  tiiictorla,    (Britten  tC  Holland.) 

dy'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Die,  v.} 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  Aft  adjective : 

1.  About  to  die,  expiring,  at  the  point  of 
death. 

"  And  tliQ  mfiRana  twain  replied  again. 
*  By  a  dying  wouiao  to  pr-t-y."  " 

Scott :  Rokeby,  V.  27. 

'*2.  Mortal,  destined  to  die,  perishable. 

3.  Done,  given,  or  uttered  befiire  death,  or 
at  the  point  of  death  :  as,  a  dying  wish,  dying 
words. 

4.  Used  by  or  for  a  dying  person. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  associated  with  death  : 
as,  the  dying  hour. 

6.  Coming  or  drawing  to  an  end ;  fading 
away. 

"ThfltstralD  again  !  It  had  a  rfyiui/ffllL'' 

Shakesp. :  Twc^in  Night,  \.  "L 

7.  Perishing  in  any  way. 

•*  Leaked  Is  our  bark  ancl  we,  poor  mates. 
Stand  on  the  dyhig  deck." 

Sliakesp.  :  Tim'm  of  Athens,  Iv.  2. 

C.  Assnbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  expiring; 
death,  decease. 

"  Deatb  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dyhtij  then." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  146. 

dy'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dying;  -ly.]  In  an 
expiring  manner:  as  one  dying. 

•  dy'-ing-ness,  s.    [Eng.  dying;  -ness.) 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  dying ;  death, 

decease. 

2.  Languor,  faintness,  languishment. 

"  Tenderness  becnmea  me  beat,  a  sort  of  djfingTieu.'' 
—Congret'e :  IVay  of  the  World,  iii  6. 

dyke,  5.    [Dike.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  stone-wall  fence. 

"The  inasoii-lada  that  built  the  laxig  dyke.'— Scott : 
Antiquary,  ch.  iv, 

2.  A  sea-wnll. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Mining :  A  bank  of  basalt  or  whin  by 
which  the  strata  or  lodes  are  frequently  di- 
vided. 

2.  Geoh:  [Dike,  s.]. 
dyke-reed,  dyke-reve,  s. 

Jxfw  :  An  officer  who  lias  charge  of  the 
dykes  and  drains  in  fenny  countries.  (Whar- 
ton.) 

*dym-mond,  s,  [Dinmont]  a  wether  of 
the  second  or  third  year.     (Scotch.) 

dy-nac-ti-nom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  fiuVa^i? 
{ilunamis)  =  \iovrev,  o-ktC^  (aktis),  genit.  olktIvoi; 
(<tktinos)=a  ray  or  beam,  and  nirpav  (metroii) 
=  a  measure.) 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
intensity  of  the  plintocrenic  ravs  of  light,  and 
computing  the  power  of  object-glasses.   (AcTi- 

NOMETEB.j 

dy-na  graph,  $. 

Aerostation  :  An  apparatus  which  records  the 
lift  of  an^object  at  the  variuub  Bpeeds  of  it« 
course. 

dy'-nam,  a.  [Fr.  dyname,  from  Gr.  Sura^is 
(dinuimis)  —  power.] 

Eng.  :  A  term  used  to  express  a  unit  of 
work  equal  to  a  weight  of  one  pound  raised 
through  one  foot  of  space  in  one  second  ;  a 
foot-pound.     [Dyne.] 

dy-nam'-e-ter,  s.  [Fr.  dynamktre,  from  Gr. 
£ui'ojLit^  (dK7WTJiis)=  power,  and  fteVpoi'  (nietron) 
=a  measure.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
niai:;nifying  power  of  a  telescope.  Tins  pnwer 
is  the  ratio  of  the  solar  focal  distance  of  the 
object  glass  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
piece considered  as  a  single  lens ;  this  being 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  tlie  diam"ter  of  the 
aperture  of  the  telescope  to  the  diameter  of 
its  image  or  disc  formed  at  the  solar  focus, 
and  seen  through  the  eye-]iiece,  the  object  of 
the  instmmftit  is  to  nu^isure  the  exact  dia- 
meter of  this  image,  which  can  be  either  pro- 


jected   on    mother-of-pearl  or   measured    by 
optical  means. 

dy-na- me t'-ric,    dy-na-met'-ri-cal,    a. 

[Fr.  'ihinamitrique.)    (DyNAMETKit.J    Of  or  per- 
fciining  to  a  dynameter. 

dy-nam'-ic,  dy-nam'-i-cal,  a.  [Gr.  By 
i>afjiiK09  (duiiainikos),  IVum  bi't-afxts  (dunamis) 
—  power.) 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  p(twcr,  strength, 
or  dynamics. 

"Its  Immenalty  Is  dynamic,  not  divine.'— .T.  ifur' 
tinea  1 1. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  effect  of  the 
forces  or  moving  agencies  in  nature. 

"The  eonrces  of  those  preat  deposits  of  dynainioil 
efUciency  which  are  laid  np  for  hiiniaii  use  in  our  coal 

Btratik"— ff'/j-aWiW.    Astronomy  (1858).  §  3'J9. 

dynamic-absorption,  $. 

Nat.  Phil. :  Tlie  absoq)tion  of  he.'it  when 
dynamic  chilling  (q.v.)  takes  place.  (Tyndali) 

dynamical  electriolty.s.  Current  elec- 
tricity.   [Galvanism.] 

dynamic-chilling,  s. 

NiU.  Phil. :  Tlie  chill  or  cold  produced  when 
a  tube  full  of  gas  or  vapour  is  rapidly  ex- 
hausted. The  missing  heat  has  gone  to  pro- 
duce motion.    (Tyndatl.) 

dynamic-energy,  s. 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  force  contained  in  a  moving 
body. 

dynamic-heating,  s. 

Net.  Phil.:  The  heat  imparted  to  the  par- 
tirles  of  a  gas  when  the  latter  is  entering  an 
exhausted  tube.  It  is  produced  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  particles  atjainst  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.     (Tyndali.) 

dynamic-radiation,  s. 

Not.  Phil. :  The  radiation  of  heat  when  the 
dynamic  heating  of  gas  takes  place.  [Dynamic 
HEATING.]    (Tymiall.) 

dsoiamic  theory,  s. 

Physics : 

t  1.  An  hypothesis  broached  by  Kant  that 
all  matter  originated  from  the  action  of  two 
mutually  antagonistic  forces— attraction  and 
repulsion.  All  the  predicates  of  these  two 
forces  are  attributed  by  Kant  to  motion. 

2.  (Of  heat) :  A  theory  or  h^'pothesis — that 
now  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one — 
which  represents  a  heated  body  as  being 
simply  a  body  the  particles  of  which  are  in  a 
state  of  vibration.  This  vibratory  movement 
increases  as  the  body  is  still  more  heated,  and 
diminishes  proportionately  as  it  more  or  less 
rapidly  cools.  It  is  called  also  the  Mechanical 
theory  of  heat. 

dy-nam'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  dynamical; 
■l>i.]  lu  a  dynamical  manner;  as  regards  dy- 
nanncs. 

"  A  straight  line,  dynfimieaUy  speaking.  Is  the  only 
path  which  cim  be  pursued  by  a  body  ahtiulutely  free 
—Hcrschel:  Astronomy  (1858),  §  491. 

dy-nam-ics,  s.  pi     [Dynamic,  a.] 

1.  Not.  Phil.  :  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  action  of  force.  It  is  divided  into  two 
branches  :  Statics,  i.e.,  that  branch  which  in- 
vestigates the  action  of  force  in  causing  rest, 
or  preventing  change  of  motion  ;  and  Kinetics, 
that  branch  which  deals  with  the  action  of 
force  in  producing  or  changing  motion.  The 
whole  science  is  popularly  called  Mechanics, 
dynamics  bf'ing  restricted  to  the  branch 
pvo]>erly  called  kinetics.  (Kinetics,  Me- 
chanics. Statics.) 

2.  Phil.  .*  The  mo^^ng  moral  as  well  as 
physical  forces  of  any  kind,  as  well  as  the 
laws  which  relate  to  them. 

3.  Mvsic:  That  branch  of  musical  scipnce 
which  treats  of  or  relates  to  the  force  of 
musical  sounds. 

^  Geological  dynamics :  The  branch  of  geo- 
logy which  treats  of  the  aqueous,  igneous,  or 
other  agencies  which  have  brought  about  the 
long  series  of  changes  culminating  iu  the 
present  system  of  things. 

dy'-nam-ism,  s.  [Gr.  SuVomi?  (dunximis)  = 
power ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  involves  fuice. 

dy'-na-mit-ard,  s.  [Eng.  dynamii(e} ;  -ard.} 
A  dynamiter  (q.v.). 


"The  dynaynitardt  are  &gnlu  going  to  attempt  to 
wreck   builUiuga  iu  Loadou." — linUy  Telet/raph,  Jau- 

IU,  lUdfl. 

dy'-nam-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ivvam^  (dunamia)=: 
power,  force;  Eng.  suff,  -ite,] 

Chem. :  An  explosive  coiupound  invented 
by  Nobel.  It  is  a  mixture  rif  75  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  with  25  ])er  cent,  of  infusorial 
siMra.  Tlie  silica  renders  the  powder  less 
liable  to  explode  from  concussion.  Tins  ia 
dynamite  proper,  but  dynamite  is  also  used 
as  a  genei'ic  name  for  other  mixtures  of  nitro- 
glycerine :  as  colonial  powiler,  whicli  is  gun- 
powder with  a  mixture  of  40  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glyeerine ;  dualine,  which  contains  30 
to  40  [ler  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  mixrfl  with 
sawdust  saturated  with  nitrite  of  polasjia; 
lithofracteur,  which  contains  35  per  crnt.  of 
nitro-ylycerine  mixed  with  silica,  an<l  a  gun 
powder  made  with  nitrate  of  baryta  and 
coaL 

dy'-na-mite,  v.t.    [Dynamite,  s.] 

1.  To  blow  up  or  destroy  by,  or  as  by, 
dynamite. 

2.  To  mine  or  charge  with  dynamite. 

dy'-na-mit-er,s.  {'E.ng.  diinaniit{e) ;  -er.]  A 
supporter  of  the  dynamite  policy. 

"The  worlv  of  Irish  dynnmitert,' —Bcho.'Sov.  6, 188&, 

dy'-na-mit-ism,  s.  [Eng.  d>!wimit(f) ;  -i^m.) 
The  use  of  explosives  as  a  Uieans  of  securing 
political  ends  ;  any  scheme  or  theory  wliich 
involves  such  use  of  ei^plosives. 

dy^-namo,  «.  [A  u  abbrev.  of  dynamo-tlectric 
machi'ite.\     Dynam.] 

Much. :  Strictly,  any  machine  by  which 
mechanical  motion  is  transformed  into  elec- 
tric current.  Stich  a  term  wovdd  be  thus 
applicable  to  til  magneto -electric  niachmes 
in  which  a  current  is  ]iroduced  in  coils  of 
wire  rotated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mag- 
net. It  was,  however,  pointed  out  in  1667  by 
Siemens  and  Whcatstone  indej^endetitly,  that 
by  reason  of  a  slight  amount  of  residual  mag- 
netism in  the  iron,  coils  rotated  in  the  tield  of 
even  ordinary  soft  iron  electro-magnets,  pro- 
dn(.-e  a  smalt  current,  which  if  pa.ssed  lotmd 
the  field-magnets  rapidly  exalt  this  magnetism, 
until  the  full  power  of  the  machine  is  in  a  few 
seconds  develojied.  To  this  class  of  niacliine, 
deV"id  of  permanent  exciting  ma'-'uets,  the 
term  Dynanio,  or  Dynamo-eiecti'ic,  maciiine  is 
now  by  usage  restricted. 

dynamo-elecli'io  machine,  s.    [Dt- 

namo.) 

dy-na-mo-gen'-e-sis,  s.    (Dynamogent.] 

dy-na-mo-gen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  dynamogeniy); 
-ic.\    Pertaining  to  dynamugeuy, 

dy-na-m6|r'-en-3^,      dy-na-mo-greu'-e- 

Sis,  s.  [Gr.  SufuMi?  (d(;?(u»usi  =:  power,  and 
combining  form  -yei-eta  (-pDiewil  =  prodvumg, 
or  Eng.  geiieds.]  The  production  of  ineieLised 
nervous  activity  ;  tlie  development  of  ncive- 
force.     {Dr.  Broion-Sequard.) 

dy-nam  -O  graph,  «.  An  instrument  con- 
taining an  elliptie  tfiring  ami  so  devised  as  to 
indicate  the  muscular  power  exerted  by  the 
band  of  the  person  who  compresses  the  tjiring. 

dy-na-mom'-e-ter,    dy-nom'-e-ter,   », 

[Gr.'&vi'aiiLs  (diniitmis)  =  I'ower,  and  fxtrpow 
(7ne(ron.)  =  ameasiiie.l  [Dynameter.]  A  pnwer 
measurer.  Leroy's  dynanionieter  i.^  a  spual 
spring  in  a  t;ube.  Puwer  is  ap}'li.?d  to  con- 
dense the  spring,  and  tlie  pressure  indica'.ed 
by  a  graduated  bar.  Regnier"s  dynamometer 
consists  of  an  elliptic  spring  wlmse  collai)se 
in  the  direction  of  its  minor  axis  is  made  to 
move  an  index-fln:;er  on  giaduated  arcs.  The 
Sector  dynamometer  is  made  of  a  bar  of  steel, 
bent  in  the  middle,  and  having  a  certain 
flexibility.  To  each  limb  is  attached  an  arc 
which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  otlierlimb. 
Loops  at  the  end.s  of  the  arcs  permit  the 
deviee  to  be  placed  between  the  power  and 
the  load,  so  tliat  the  limbs  are  drawn  toge- 
ther when  power  is  applied.  AViien  the 
problem  is  to  ascertain  the  force  transmitted 
through  a  revolving  shaft,  a  break  loaded 
with  known  weiglits  is  used. 

dy-na  -  mo  -  met-  ric,  dy-n  a-md-me  t- 
ri-cal,  a.  [Eng.  dynamnnefer :  '-ic,  -ical.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  dynamometer,  or  the 
me.isuring  of  force. 


b61l,  b^;  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hin.  bench:  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -«iou8,  -tlons.  -sions  =  shils.   -ble,  -die.  fte.  =  bel,  d9L 
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dynamometrloal  brake,  s.  A  form 
•f  DyiiiiTiKJiiniter  (q.v.).  Proriy's  tiictUm- 
brake  is  a  test  which  involves  the  hjss  uf 
power,  as  it  consists  in  opposing  a  frictional 
impediment  to  the  motion.  The  measnrc  is 
rehitivo  aa  compared  with  other  macliines 
similarly  tested,  and  is  determined  liy  tlio 
power  evinced  to  resist  given  Irietional  npix). 
sition  to  the  continuance  of  the  motion. 
Thompson's  friction-brake  dynamometer  has 
been  contrived  for  estimatinf^  tlie  anumnt  of 
power  transmitted  through  a  shaft  by  means 
of  rlaniiung-blocks,  a  lever,  and  8usi)enderl 
weights.  The  requirement  of  a  perfect  dyna- 
mometer is  that  it  shall  not  be  itself  a  charge 
upon  the  power;  that  is,  that  by  its  interjto- 
sition  the  expenditure  of  driving  force  required 
shall  not  be  sensibly  increased.  This  jjro- 
perty  belongs  to  all  that  class  in  which  the 
power  of  the  motor  acts  directly  with  all  its 
force  to  produce  flexure  in  8i)rings,  while  the 
springs  by  their  ctlbrt  of  recoil  transmit  it 
undiminished  to  the  machine.     (.Knight.) 

*  dy'-nast,  s,  [Gr.  5vvd<TTti^  (dunastis)  =  a 
ruler.  J 

1.  A  ruler,  a  chief,  a  prince. 

2.  A  dynasty,  a  government. 

•  dy-nas'-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  &vud<rrr]^ 
((/u(tas((is)  =' a  ruler.]  A  tyrant,  a  despotic 
ruler. 

dy-naa'-tes,  s.  Gr.  &vvda^<;  (dunastis)  —  a 
roaster,  or  rider.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  the  typical 
one,  of  the  family  Dynastid*  (q.v.).  They  are 
the  largest  beetles  of  the  order,  and  come  from 
India,  South  America,  &c.     None  are  British. 

[DVNASTID.^.] 

dyn-as'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  Svi/oo-tikos  (dnTiastikos), 
frttiii  fiucatrreia  (d^inasteia)  =  &  government.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings. 

dy-nas'-ti-9isin,  «.  Royal  or  imperial  power 
wielded  by  successive  members  of  the  same 
family. 

dy-n&S'-ti-d»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastes  = 
Gr.  6ucti?Ti7s  (dunastcs)  -^  a  ruler,  a  master, 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufiF.  -idiE.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  lamellicom  coleop- 
terous insects.  They  are  remarkably  power- 
ful, and  may  be  regarded  as  the  giants  of  the 
Coleoptera.  They  burrow  in  the  eartli  and  in 
decaying  timber,  on  which  they  chietly  feed. 
They  are  principally  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  include  the  Atlas-beetle,  the 
Elephant-beetle,  the  Hercules-beetle,  &c. 

dy-nas'-ti-dazi,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  dynastid({B), 
and  Eng.  sutl'.  -an.] 

Entom. :  A  member  of  the  coleopterous 
family  DYNASTiDiE  (q.v.). 

dyn'-as-ty,  s.  [Gr.  Syfatrreia  (diLnasteia)  = 
lordship  ;  Syraori)?  (ditnastes)—!i  lord  or  ruler  ; 
&vvaixat  {dunartiai)  =  to  be  strong  or  able; 
Ft.  dynastU.] 

*1.  Government,  rule,  sovereignty. 

*2.  A  kingdom,  a  separate  government. 

"Greece  was  divided  into  several  dynaeties,  which 

our  author  h,^3  enumerated  under  their    respective 

princes.  ■■— Pojue. 

3.  A  line,  race,  or  succession  of  sovereigns 

of  the  same  family  who  reign  over  a  particular 

country;    also    the   period    duilng  which  a 

certain  family  reigns. 

"  Some  account  hira  fabulous,  because  he  carries  \\\^ 
the  Egyptian  dyntistiea  before  the  flood,  yea,  and  long 
before  tne  creation."— Jfrete  .-  Origin  <if  MankiivL 

dyne.  s.  [For  etym,  see  ^.]  The  force  which, 
acting  upon  a  gramme  for  a  second,  generates 
a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second.  It  is 
the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  force.  Or  it  may  be 
defined  as  the  force  which,  acting  upon  a 
gramme,  produces  the  C.  G,  S.  unit  of  ac- 
celeratirm.  Or  again,  as  the  force  which, 
acting  upon  any  mass  for  one  second,  jiro- 
duees  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  momentum. 
iEve.rm:  C.  G.  S.  System  of  Units  (1875),  ch.  iii., 
p.  12.) 

i[  The  extract  which  follows  explains  at 
once  the  etymology,  the  origin,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  tlie  word  dyne. 

"As  regards  the  name  to  be  given  to  the 
C.  G.  S.  unit  of  force,  we  recommend  that  it 
■be  a  derivative  of  the  Greek  Svvafi.t<s  (diinamis.) 
The  form  dynaniy  ai)pears  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory to  etymologists.  Dyyiam  is  equally 
intelligible,  but  awkward  in  sound  to  English 
ears.      The    shorter  form  dyrie,   though  not 


fashioned  according  to  strict  ruloa  of  ety- 
mology, will  probably  be  generally  preferred 
in  this  country.  Bearing  in  mind  that  it  is 
desiralile  to  construct  a  system  with  a  view 
to  its  becoming  international,  we  think  that 
the  tei-minatiou  of  the  word  should  for  the 
pri'st-iit  remain  an  open  question.  But  we 
would  earnestly  request  that  whichever  fonu 
of  the  word  be  employed,  its  meaning  be 
strictly  limited  to  the  unit  of  force  of  the 
C.  G.  S.  system — that  is  to  say,  the  force 
which,  acting  upon  a  gramme  of  matter  for  a 
second,  generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre 
per  second."  (First  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Jiril. 
Assoc,  for  tlie  Selection  &  Nomenclature  of  Dy- 
namical <&  Electrical  Units,  1873).     [Dynam.] 

"Tho  df/ju!  Id  aliuut  luS  times  the  weight  of  a  inilll. 
grauiine  at  any  pitrt  of  the  earth's  surface."— ifrU. 
Attoc.  Report  USTa).  p.  224. 

dy  -  OX"- y  -  lite,  «.    [Otr.  dioxylUh ;  Gt.ivo 
(dmi)  =  two  ;  o^vq  (omis)  =  sharp   .    .   .    and 
kC6o^  (litkos)  =  stone.] 
Miti. :  The  same  as  Lanarkite  (q.v.). 

dys-,  pref.  [Gr.  fius  (dus)  =  ill,  bad ;  cogn.  with 
rtansc.  diis-,  dur- ;  Goth,  tus-,  tuz- ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ziir-;  Gcr.  zer-.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  denot- 
ing, ill,  bad,  unlucky,  hard,  &c. 

dys-SBS-thes'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  5u«  (dus)  -  ill,  &c., 
and  Qio-flTjo-ty  (aiiiAt.^'^)  =  percei»tion  ;  aitrBd- 
vofxai  (aisthanoniai)  =  to  perceive.] 

Path.  :  Insensibility,  impaired  feeling  or 
sensitiveness. 

dys-as'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  5u9  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
acTT^p  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  irregular  Echinoids, 
the  type  of  the  family  Dysasteridae  (q.v.). 

dj^s-as-ter'-i-dae,  5.  j)?.  [Mod.  Lat.  dysaster, 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  ■id(e.] 

Pala'ont.  :  A  family  of  irregular  Echinoids, 
found  in  the  Oolite  and  Chalk.  Also  called 
Collyritidse  (q.v.). 

dys'-chro-a,  s.  [Gr.  Bva-xpoia  (dnschroia)  = 
a  bad  colour  :  £v<:  (dus)  =  ill,  &c.,  and  xpoia 
(chroia)  =  colour.] 

Med. :  A  discolouration  or  discoloured  state 
of  the  skin. 

d;^S'-Cla-site,  s.  [Gr.  Su?  (dvs)  =  ill,  hard, 
&.C.,  arid  KAua-c*  (k}asi$)=&  breaking;  kAow 
(klao)  =  to  break.] 

Mtn.  .*  A  mineral  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
minute  acicular  cr>'stals,  commonly  liljrons. 
but  also  found  compact.  Lustre,  sub-pearly  ; 
colour,  white,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue  ; 
frequently  opalescent.  It  is  very  tough.  It 
occurs  in  trap  or  related  eruptive  rocks  in  the 
Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c.  It  is 
also  called  Okerrite  (q.v.).    (DaTia.) 

dyS'-COl-OUS,  a.     [Gr.    Sv(TKo\o<;  (dvsJcolos)  = 
hard  to  satisfy  with  food :  Svs  (dus)  =  hard, 
and  KoAof  (koion)  =  food.] 
Med.  (Of  diseases)  :  Harassing,  wearing. 

•dys-cra'-yi-a,  *  dys- era- s^,  s.  [Gr. 
SvcTKpatria  (duskrasia) :  Svs  (diis)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
Kpao-t?  (krasis)  =  a  mixture,] 

Mrxi.  :  An  unequal  mixture  of  elements  in 
the  blood  or  nervous  juice  ;  a  distemperature, 
when  some  humour  or  quality  abounds  in  the 
body. 

"  In  thia  pItuitouB  dyscrasy  of  blood,  we  must  vomit 
off  the  pituita,  and  purge  upon  intermissions."— 
Floyer :  Humours. 

dys'-cra-site,  s.    [Gr,  5us  ((f)/5)  =  bad,  ill,  &c.. 
and   *cpa(rts  (krasis)  =  a    mixing  ;    Kepdvirvfjn 
(keranmtifii)  =  to  mix.] 
.^171. ;  The  same  as  Discrase  (1),  s 

dys-en-ter  -ic,  dys-en-ter'-i-cal,  a.  [Gr. 
Bva-evrepiKos  (dusenterikos).^     [X)v.sentery.] 
Medical: 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of  dysen- 
tery. 

"  Almost  as  usefull  in  dysenteric  complaints."— 
Grainger  :  Sugar-Cane  (Note  to  v.  IH). 

2.  Accompanied  by,  or  proceeding  from 
dysentery. 


3.  AtTected  with,  or  suffering  from  dysentery. 
*  dys-en-ter'-X-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  dysentery; 

•O'llS.] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  dysentery ;  dysenteric. 

"  Ah  will   he  but  as  delicate  meats  dreased   for  & 
dysenierious  [lerEon  tliat  can  relish  nothing," — Gataker.    \ 


d3?S'-en-ter-j^,  s.  [Gr.  IvtrtvTefna.  idusenteriaH 
~  a  bowel  complaint,  from  6fs  (dus)  =  bad, 
ill,  and  tvTcpov  (enteron),  pi,  evrepa  (entera)=a 
the  bowels,  from  ivro':  (erUos)  =  within.] 

Med. :  A  febrile,  infectious,  tropical  disease, 
not  common  in  this  country.  It  may  be  *.jut* 
or  chronic,  or  again  complex,  and  ia  very  in- 
tractable and  highly  dangerous.  It  is  sealed 
in  the  large  intestines,  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowel,  but  sometimes  extends  upwards  into 
the  small  intestine  above  the  ileo-colic  valve. 
Dysentery  is  accompanied  by  straining,  and 
scanty  mucous  and  bloody  stools,  containing 
little  or  no  faices.  The  most  frequent  com- 
plication is  with  the  liver  and  disease  of  the 
kidney.  There  is  feverishness  throughout, 
dry  skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  sleepleBsness, 
quick  pulse,  despondency,  and  so  forth,  slow 
convalescence,  rarely  complete,  leaving  the 
patient  frequently  a  comjilete  wreck,  fpeca- 
cuanha  is  the  chief  remedy,  especially  in  the 
acute  cases  ;  opium  is  more  useful  in  the 
chronic  stage,  with  warm  baths  and  careful 
regimen.  In  the  scorbutic  form,  the  Bael 
fruit  is  the  best  remedy.  Dysentery  usually 
commences  with  griiJing  diarVho^  and  excru- 
ciating tormina,  shooting  or  cutting  jiains, 
an<l  leaves  behind  tenesmus,  or  the  exhausting 
sensation  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
bowel  to  pass.  In  favourable  cases  recovery 
may  take  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks, 
but  death  sometimes  occiu-s  in  ten  or  twelv* 
days,  or  the  case  may  extend  over  months  or 
years,  till  the  patient  becomes  like  a  living 
skeleton.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  complaints  which  human  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  gives  rise  to  many  chronic  ab- 
dominal diseases,  for  which  death  is  the  only 
physician. 

dys-ge-nes'-ic,  a.  [Dysgenesis.]  Barren, 
sterile,  oi)posed  to  fecund.    (Darwin.) 

djrs-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  Sus  (dwa)= with  diffi- 
culty, and  ■yeVeo't?  ('3€/(e5t5)  =  generation.]  The 
condition  of  not  breeding  freely,  infecuudity, 
sterility. 

dys'-ko-lite,  5.  [Gr.  fiuo-KoXo^  (diiskolos)  = 
.    .    .    wearying,  harassing  (?),  and  suff.  -iU 

(JJfin.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Saussctbite  (q.v.). 

t  d3?'s-ld-gist'-ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Gr.  Sue 
(dus)  =  ill,  bad,  on  analogy  of  eulogistic  (q-w)."] 
Expressing  or  conveying  disapproval,  censure, 
or  opprobrium  ;  opprobrious,  censorious. 

"Whenever  he  is  in  any  dyeloffittic  extremity."— 
Blacktffood't  Magazine,  Oct.,  18&1,  p.  48^ 

t  dys-lOKgist'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  dyslo- 
gistic ;  -al ;  -ly.]  In  a  dyslogistic  or  censorious 
manner ;  so  as  to  convey  censure,  disapproval, 
or  opprobrium. 

"  Transcendentalist  ...  is  now  dyfloqistictHly  em- 
ployed  among  u&."—T.  B,  Green.    {OjilvU.) 

*  d^S-lo-g3^.  s.  [formed  with  Gr.  Sus  (dvs)~ 
ill,  bad  ;  on  analogy  of  eulogy  (q.v,).^  Dis- 
praise. 

"In  the  way  of  eulogy  and  dytlogn.* — CarluteT 
Mitcell..  iv.  117. 

dys'-lu-ite,  s.    [Gr.  8us  (dus)  =  ill,  hard.  &c., 

Atto  (lu6)  =  to  loose,  and  Eng.  suff. -i(e(Jlfi7i.).] 

Min.  :    A  mineral   of   yellowish -brown   or 

greyish-brown  colour,  a  variety  of  Gahnite 

(q.v.),  containing  zinc,  iron,  and  manganese. 

dys'-lys-in,  s.  [Gr.  Sv<;  (dus)  =  difficult,  and 
Atio-ts  (lusis)  =  soluble,  a  loosening  or  dissolv- 
ing-] 

Chem.  :  An  amorphous  substance,  C24H36O3. 
Obtained  by  decomposing  choloidie  or  chola- 
lic  acid  by  heating  them  to  300°,  or  treating 
them  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Dysiysin  is 
insoluble  in  water,  acids,  potash,  and  ^cohol 
(hence  its  name),  but  soluble  in  ether.  Alco- 
holic potash  converts  it  into  choloidie  acid. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

*  dys'-no-mjr,  s.  [Gr.  6v<rvofj.Ca  (dusnomia)^ 
lawlessness  :  5vs  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and  vofiot 
(nonws)  =  a  law,]  The  enactment  of  bad  laws, 
bad  legislation. 

dys'-o-dile,  s.  [Gr.  Svo-i^fiiis  (dusodes)  =  ill-  ■ 
smelling  :  Sv<i  (dus)  —  bad,  ill,  and  o^w  (ozo)  = 
to  smell.]  A  species  of  coal  which  while 
burning  emits  a  very  fetid  smell.  It  is  found 
in  masses  of  thin  "layers,  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish -gref  colour. 

*  dya-o'-pi-a,  s.    [Gr.  Svowiri'a  (dusopia).'} 

Med. :  The  same  as  Dysopsy  (q.v.). 


f&.te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  n^hat,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cfib.  ciire,  uinite,  cur,  rule,  foU ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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dys-op'-Sj^,  s.     [Gr.  6us  (d'us)=  bad,  ill,  and 
oi/*ts  {opsis)  =  the  sight ;  oiTTOfxai  (pptoTiiai)  = 
to  see.] 
Med. :  Dimness  or  weakness  of  sight 

dyB-6-rex'-i-a,  dys'-6-rex-y,  s.  [Gr,  Sv<; 
(dus)  =  bad,  ill.  and  opefis  (orexis)  =^  a  longiii',', 
desire  ;  opeyw  (orvgo)  =  to  stretcli  out  after.] 

Med.:  A  want  of  appetite;  a  bad  or  de- 
pressed appetite. 

dSrs  pep'-si-a,  dya-pep'-sy,  s.  [Lat.  dys- 
pepsia, from  (ir.  &vtnTe\pia  (Jiitspepsia),  fixuii 
SuuTreiTTO?  (duspeptos)  =  bad  or  hard  to  digest : 
Sv;  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  hard,  &c.,  and  iren-Tw 
(pepto)  =  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Med.  :  Indigestion  (q. v.). 

-Southep  : 

dys-pep'-tic,  a.  &  «.      [Gr.  iuoTreirTos   (rfHS- 
peptus)  =  bad  or  hard  to  digest.] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  orof  the  nature  of  dyspepsia. 

2.  Suffering  from  or  subject  to  dyspepsia. 

"  Tb«  only  great  writer  who  has  die[iarHged  Scott  la 
bis  dnn^rjitic  coutitrymau.  Carlyle."— /"rojer'a  Maga- 
tine.  Oct.  1B82,  p.  516. 

B.  ^5  sxihst. :  A  person  suffering  from  or 
subject  to  dyspepsia. 

•  dys-pha'-gi-a»  *  dys -plxa-gy,  s.  [Gr. 
£us  ((/»s)  =  bad]  ill,  and  ^^xyhv  {phagcw^  = 
to  eat.} 

Med. :  A  difficulty  of  swallowing 

*dys-pli6-iii-a,  *dys'-ph6-ny,  s.  [Gr. 
fiuiTffiuji'ia  {ditsphcnia),  from  6i'0'<J)wi'05  ('//(.s- 
7)/tdH05),  from  6us  ((iw5)  =  bad,  ill,  and  (putm) 
(pkom)  =  a  voice.] 

Med. :  A  difficulty  in  speaking,  arising  from 
a  disease  or  malformatiou  of  the  organs. 

dS^S-phor-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  3u<r<f)dpta  (diisphoHa) 
=  pain  hard  to  be  borne  ;  Sucn^opos  {dusphoros) 
=  hard  to  bear:  6us  (diis)  ^  hard,  bad,  &c., 
and  <fropo«  (phoTOs)  -  bearing,  carrying  ;  «^epw 
{phero)  —  to  bear.] 

Med. :  Morbid  restlessness,  producing  wake- 
fulness at  night ;  the  disease  or  morbid  symp- 
toms colloquially  termed  the  Fidgets  (q. v.), 
iflkeym:  Wakefulness,  in  Cycl.  Pract.  Med.) 

•dSrs-phu-isf -ic,  a.  [Formed  with  Gr.  pref. 
6vs  {dus)'~  bad,  ill,  &c.,  on  analogy  of  euphu- 
istic  (q.v.).]  Not  euphuistic  ;  not  refined. 
"It  contains  .  .  .  two  of  the  most  execrably  euphu- 
istic or  dysphuistic  lines  ever  iuflicted  on  us  by  mau. " 
— Su-inburne:  A  Study  ttf  Shaketpeare,  ch,  L,  y.  62. 

djrs-pnOO'-a,  s.    [Gr.  Svairvoia  (duspnoin),  from 
6us  ((i7i5)  =  bad,  ill,  &c.,  and  irvo-q  (p;ioe)  = 
breath  ;  irvem  (pneo)  =  to  breathe.] 
Med.  :  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

•  d^S-pnd'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  SytrtrvoiKoi;  (diispnoi- 
kos)  =  short  of  breath.  ] 

Med. :  Suffering  from  shortness  of  breath  ; 
resulting  from  dyspnoea. 

dj^ss'-nite,  s.    [Etyra.  not  obvious.] 

Min. :  Sesquisilicate  of  Manganese.  Dana 
considers  it  altered  Fowlerite.  It  is  from 
Franklin,  New  Jt'isey. 

•  dys-tel-€-6r-o-gy.  s.  [Gr.  Sv?  (dus)  = 
bad,  ill;  reAos  (telos),  genit.  rcAeos  (teleos)r= 
end,  purpose,  and  \6yo<:  (logos)  =  a  word,  a 
discourse.]  A  word  invented  by  Professor 
Haeckel,  of  Jena,  to  express  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  the  apiiarent 
"  purposelessness "  observable  in  living  or- 
ganisms, such  as  the  multitudinous  cases  of 
rudimentary  and  apparently  useless  struc- 
tures. 

d^-thef-ic,  a.  [Gr.  &v<jO€t<k  (dvsth€tos)  = 
ill-conditioned,  from  &v<;  (dus)  =  had,  ill, 
and  fle-ros  (tlietos)  =  placed,  situated  ;  tiAtjjlli 
{tithemi)  =  to  place.] 

Med.  :  Relating  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood-vessels,  or  to  a  bad  state  of  the  body, 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  state  of  the  cir- 
(;uiating  system. 

dys'-tome,  a.  [Gr.  fiu?  (dus)  =  bad,  ill,  and 
TO/AT)  (toim)  =  a,  cutting;  Tefivia  (tmino)  =  to 
cnt] 

Min.  :  Having  an  imperfect  tracture  or 
cleavage. 

di^s  -  torn'- ic,  dys'- torn- oils,  a.     [Eng. 
dystom{e);  -ic,  -ous.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Dystome  (q.v.). 


dys-iir'-i-a,  s.    [Dvsurv.] 

dys-iir'-ic,   a.     [Gr.  SwovpiKos  (dusou/rikos) 
-  pcrUiiiiing    to    dysury  ;     Fr.    dysuriqut:] 
[Dysuuy.] 
Med. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysury. 

dis'-u-ry,    dys-u'-ri-a,    *  diss-u-ry.    s. 

[(ir.  6v<rovpia  {(iiisouria),'t'vom  6v<;  (dus)  =  bad, 
ill,  and  oCpof  (oiiron)  =  mine.] 

Med. :  Difficulty  and  pain  in  passing  urine  ; 
when  extreme  it  is  called  stranguria,  and 
entire  suppression  or  retention  is  known  as 
isclinria. 

dys-yn-tri'-bito,    d^s-syn-tri'-bite,    s. 

[Gr.  6v<;  (clns)  =  with  difficulty,  and  (rvvipC^ui 
{suntribO)  =  to  rub  together.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Gieseckite  (q.v.). 
dy  tis'-9i-d89,  di  ti9'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Mod. 
l,at.  dytisc(jLs),   and   Lat.  fern.  pi.   adj.   Bufl". 
'idem.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  predaceous  Beetles, 
abundant  in  stagnant  water.  When  inactive 
or  hibernating  they  conceal  themselves  in  tJie 
thick  tufts  of  aquatic  herbage  or  in  the  soft 
mud.  They  become  active  in  the  early  spring, 
and  may  be  then  seen  moving  in  the  water  by 
the  iiropulsion  of  their  strong  hind  legs,  and 
coming  at  intervals  to  the  surface  to  breathe. 
The  antenna;  are  smooth,  and  destitute  of 
pubescence.  There  are  three  sub-families. 
They  have  the  same  faculty  as  the  Carabidae 
of  emitting  a  fetid  liquid  for  defensive  pm-- 
]inses  through  the  interval  between  the  head 
and  thorax.  They  are  able  to  make  good  use 
of  their  wings,  flying  a  considerable  distance 
fiom  pond  to  pond. 

dy-tis'-cus,  dy^-ti-cus,  s.   [Gr.  5vtik6?  (duti- 

kos)  =  fnnd  of  diving  ;  fiOto  (duo)  =  to  plunge.] 
Entom.  :    A    genus    of   predaceous   Water- 
beetles,  the  type  of  the  family  Dyticid£e{q.v.). 
Six  species  are  found    in    Britain ;    Dyticus 


DYTICUS. 


marginalis  being  one  of  our  commonest  pond 
insects,  and  the  favourite  tenant  of  many  a 
juvenile  aquarium.  The  first  form  is  that 
used  by  Linnteus. 

dy-VOUr',  s.  [Fr.  devoir.]  A  debtor  who 
cannot  pay ;  a  bankrupt  who  has  made  a 
cessio  bonorum  to  his  creditors. 

"Thief,  tjeg^^ar,  aud  dypoar  were  the  saftest  terms." 
—Scott :  HedffauntUst,  lett,  U. 

dyv-yn'-is-tre,s.  [Eng.  divine,  and  snff.  -ster.) 
A  diviner,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller. 

*'Afl  I  cam  uever,  I  can  nat  tellen  wher. 
Therfore  I  stynte,  I  nam  uo  dyuynutre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2.812,  2,818. 

dzer'-en,  dzer'-on,  s.    [A  Tartar  word.] 
Zool.  :  Procapra  gutturosa,  an  antelope  from 
Central  Asia. 

dzig'-ge-tai,  s.    [Djiggetai.] 


E,  e.  The  fifth  letter  and  the  second  vowel  in 
the  English  language.  It  has  three  principal 
sounds,  the  first  long,  and  corresponding  to 
the  sound  of  £  in  French  and  Italian,  as  in 
me;  the  second  short,  as  in  men,  set;  the 
third  like  d  or  the  French  ^,  as  in  there. 
There  is  also  the  modification  caused  by  the 
short  or  long  e  being  followed  by  r,  as  in  her 
and  here,  and  the  u  or  dropped  sound  of  it, 
as  in  aimel.  E  occurs  in  words  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  letter  of  the  English 


aljOiabet,  tins  being  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  represents  in  many  in- 
stances the  Anglo-Saxon  a,  e,  o,  and  tt.  It 
is  pronounced  with  a  medium  opening  of 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  turned  ttj  the 
inner  roof  of  the  palate,  and  soltly  striking 
the  upper  great  teeth.  E  is  largely  used  as 
a  final  vowel  to  lengthen  the  prei^ding 
syllable,  being  itself  silent;  as  man,  vtave ; 
can,  cane.  Sometimes,  howevc:,  it  exercises 
no  influence  on  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in 
gone,  give.  It  is  also  used  alter  c  and  g  to 
denote  tlie  softened  soun<is  of  those  letters : 
c  f'olhjwed  by  e  being  pronounced  as  s,  and  g 
followed  by  e,  as  j.  Uj'  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  final  e  was  in  most 
cases  pronounced,  except  before  a  vowel,  or 
letter  h:  thus  tlie  fir.^t  line  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  was  pronounced  as  follows  : 

"  Whan  that  Aprllli)  with  hiu  nhouri's  swotC." 
When  the  letter  e  is  doubled  the  sound  is  tha 
same  as  that  of  the  long  single  e  ;  as,  in  deemf 
seevi,  &c.  The  digraph  ea  is,  in  most  cases, 
sounded  as  long  e,  but  occasionally  as  short  e; 
as  in  lead  (the  metal),  trmd,  &:c.  The  combi- 
nation €i  has  two  sounds:  the  first  the  same 
as  long  e,  as  in  receive,  deceive,  &c. ;  the  seccud 
that  of  long  a,  or  French  e,  as  in  reign,  feign, 
&c.  Thedigrajih  ie  has  the  sound  of  long  e, 
as  in  siege,  tt/iew,  die. 

E.  As  an  initial  is  used  for  East,  as  in  charts  ; 
E.  by  S.  =  East  by  South. 

£•  As  a  symbol  is  used  : 

1.  In  numerals:  For  250, 

2.  /"  Chem. :  For  the  element  Erbium. 

3.  In,  Music: 

(1)  For  the  note  Hypate  in  Greek  music 

(2)  The  key-note  of  the  Church  mode,  called 
Phrygian. 

(:t)  The  note  Elami  in  the  system  of  Hexa- 
chords. 

(4)  The  third  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
corresponding  to  mi  of  the  Italians. 

K  Properly  restricted  to  the  E  above  tenor 
C,  the  octiive  above  it  being  represented  by  e, 
and  the  octave  below  it  by  ee. 

(5)  The  key  having  four  sharps  in  its  signa- 
ture. 

4.  Ill  Church  Calendar :  For  the  fifth  of  the 
Dominical  letters. 

E.  ,43  a  prefix  (Lat.  e,  ex)  is  used  to  signify 
from,  out  of,  or  away  from,  and  also  privatioa, 
[Ex-] 

*e,  *ee,  s.    [Eye.] 

"About  liya  hala  ane  quhlsall  huns  had  he^ 
Was  :vll  his  solace  fur  liusiile  uf  Lia  A'.' 

Jh.„ytu»:   ((rtftf,  90,  4a. 

H  Ee  of  the  day  :  Noon,  midday, 

ee-bree,  5.    Eye-brow. 

eafh,  *  cell,  *  eche,  a.  &  pron.  [A. 8.  cbIc, 
or  (^k,  the  latter  being  ]jrobably  the  con-ect 
form,  from  d  +  lie,  or  a  +  ge  +  lie  ==  aye- 
like or  ever-like  ;  Dut.  elk;  O.  H.  Ger.  eogalih; 
M.  H.  Ger.  iegelich ;  Ger.  jcglich.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Every  one  of  a  number  con- 
sidered separately  ;  alL 

"  Each  uiau  a  happiness  depeudfi  upon  himseU.*^ 
8terne  :  Lcttera.  No.  7L 

B.  As  pron.  :  Every  one  of  a  number  taken 
or  considered  separately. 

"Let  eaiA 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  heluL"        A/iUon  :  P.  L.,  vi.  51l-4a. 

i[  The  correspondent  word  to  each  is  other: 
as, 

"  Let  each  est«em  other  better  than  hinuelf.'— 
Phdippiaiu,  ii.  3. 

The  two  wiirds  are  used  elliptically  :  as. 


That  is,  they  eat.  each  eats  the  other. 

*  ea9h' -where,  adv.  [Eng.  each^  and  wA«re.) 
Everywhere. 

"The  cases  questioned  nre  for  the  most  part  only 
such  ;ia  you  will  confess,  before  the  sub]'iciou  of  autl- 
christiiiu  apostasy,  to  have  obtained  eucAwA^re  iu  tikS 
church." — Lip.  Halt :  Remaiiis,  y.  3^9. 

ead,  ed.  [A.S.  ted,  ed.]  An  element  in  English 
names,  sigTiifying  happiness,  good  fortune,  or 
blessedness.  Thus  Ediyarrf(Ead ward)  signifies 
happy  preserver,  Erf^ar  (Eadgar)  happy  power, 
Edwin  (Eadwin)  happy  conqueror. 

*  ead  -ish,  s.    [Eddish.] 


bSil.  b6^:  po^t.  jo^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  e:|Ust.  ph  =t 
-dan.  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -ftion  =  zhiin.      -oious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dl«.  &c.  =  b«L  d*L 
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eager— eagle 


O^l^ger.  *  c-gre,  «.  [O.  Fr.  eigre,  aigre  :  Fr. 
aif/re  =  ficrid,  s)iai*p  ;  Ijit.  acrt'wi,  ac<;ii.s,  of 
occr  =  aliarp,  keen;  Qp.agrio;  Ital,  &  Fort. 

1.  Sharp,  acrid, 

"  flh«  WM  like  thing:  'or  Imnyer  dead, 
Thjtt  biid  )ior  life  ODly  by  brtriid, 
Kneduu  with  eUell  titmiig  uiid  egri\' 

/iomaunt  ufth^  Itote,  l4ft-7. 

•  2,  Sour,  acid. 

*■  It  doth  poaaet 
And  curd  like  eager  dropping  into  mtlk.' 

•3.  Sharp,  keen,  biting. 

"A  nipping  and  an  eager  nlr  " 

Sfui.fci:«i). :  Namltt,  L  4. 

4.  Full  of  afiperity,  bitter. 

■•  Vex  hltn  with  eager  words." 

Shakeiip.  :  Z  Henry  VI.,  IL  6. 

5.  Impetuous,  vehement,  ardent. 

(1)  0/ persons : 

"  Hunger  will  enforca  them  to  be  more  eager." 

atiaKetp. :  1  Henri/  ^'A,  L  2. 

(2)  0/ things: 

"What  ahrlil-volced  Bupplltiiit  makes  thli  eager  cry  1' 
Shafct-sp. :  liichard  II..  v.  a. 

6.  Ar<lently  desirous  ;  excited  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  attain,  obtain,  or  succeed  lu  any- 
thing. 

"  Many  whom  sliflme  would  have  restrained  from 
leading  the  way  to  ttiu  jirliice's  luarters  wi-re  either  to 
Imitate  an  exami>le  winch  tb«y  never  would  have  set" 
■—Matxiulay  :  HUt.  Kitt/.,  ch  ix. 

IT  It  is  now  followed  by /or,  or  an  infinitive, 
but  of,  on,  and  after  were  formerly  alao  used. 

•■  Ilia  Vumidian  genius 
Is  well  dlaix>9ed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it"  Additon .'  Cato,  t  L 

•  7.  Brittle,  not  ductile. 

"Gold  will  l.>e  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artiatfl  call  it, 
that  it  will  us  Uttlu  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.' 
— Locke. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eager, 
earnest,  and  serioits :  "  Eager  is  used  to  cjualify 
the  desires  or  passions  ;  earn^t  to  qualify  tlio 
wishes  or  sentiments  ;  the  former  has  either  a 
physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter  alto- 
getiier  a  mural  application  :  a  child  is  eager  to 
get  a  plaything  ;  a  hungry  person  is  eager  to 
get  food  ;  a  covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize 
whatever  comes  witliin  his  grasp  :  a  person  is 
earnest  in  solieitatiou  ;  eii.r)iest  m  exlioiiation  ; 
■iarnest  in  devotion.  Eagerness  is  most  faulty  ; 
it  cannot  be  too  early  restrained  ;  we  can 
seldom  have  any  substantial  reason  to  be  eager: 
earnestness  is  always  taken  in  the  good  sense; 
it  denotes  the  inward  conviction  of  the  mind, 
and  ^le  warmth  of  the  heart  when  awakened 
by  important  objects.  A  person  is  said  to  l>e 
earnest,  or  in  earnest ;  a  person  or  thing  is 
said  to  be  serio>'s:  the  former  characterizes 
the  object  itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in 
which  alone  they  are  to  be  compared,  earnest 
expresses  more  than  serious;  the  former  is 
opposed  tolukewarmness,  the  latter  to  uncon- 
cemedness  ;  we  are  earnest  as  to  our  wishes  or 
our  persuasions ;  we  are  serimis  as  to  our 
intentions  ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
address  others  depends  upon  the  force  of  our 
Conviction  ;  the  scrions/iess  with  which  we 
address  them  depends  upon  our  sincerity,  and 
the  nature  of  the  subject ;  the  preacher  ear- 
nestly exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their 
sins  :  he  scriovsly  admonishes  those  who  are 
guilty  of  irregularities."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

eager-hearted,  a.    Of  eager  heart. 

"  Every  dog  is  enger-ftearted, 
AW  tiie  four  inv  in  the  race-," 
Wordnvorlh  :    Incidt^nt  Charactenatic  of  a  Dog. 

e'a-ger,  *ea-gre,  *hi-gre,  'a-ker,  *ai- 
ker,  *  ack-er,  *  a-gar,  5.  [A.S  cgor-, 
edgor,  in  compos,  igor-stredm,  edgor-strfdm  = 
ocean-stream  ;  Icel.  cegir  =  oce3.n.  (Skeat.)'] 
The  bore  in  a  river,  the  commotion  and  higli 
wave  produced  by  the  influx  of  the  water  of 
the  ocean  into  tlie  mouth  of  a  river  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide.     [Akeb,  Bore  (2).  s.] 

"  Like  an  eagi-e  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide." 
Drydcn:  Threnodia  AugtutulU,  1S5. 
"This  word  [at^r]  la  still  of  local  use  lo  denote  the 
comruutiou  caused  in  some  tidal  rivers,  at  the  flow  of 
the  tide.  In  the  Ouse.  near  Downham  Bridge,  above 
Lviin.  the  name  Is  ecfjer,  as  also  in  the  Nene.  ht-tween 
liViabeach  and  Peterbonnigh,  and  the  Ouse  near  York, 
and  other  rivers.  Caiadeu  calls  the  meeting  of  the 
Avon  aud  Severn  tifgre.  Compare  Skinner,  under  tlie 
word  eager.  In  Craven  diat.  acker  is  a  ripple  on  the 
water.  Aker  seema,  however,  to  have  ha<l  a  umie 
extended  meaninE.  as  applied  to  some  turbulent  ear- 
ns of  the  deep."— .4i6ert  ll'ay,  note 

S'a-ger-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eager ;  -ly.] 
*  L  Sharply,  keenly,  bitterly. 

"  Abundance  of  r!\in  froze  bo  funerlt/  as  (t  fell,  that 
it  seemed  the  depth  nf  winter  b:id  of' a  sudden  been 
come  In  "—hnollet :  ffittorie  of  S>e  Turkea. 


2.  In    an    ea^er    manner,   ardently  ;    with 
Alacrity,  eagerness,  or  impetuosity. 


"The  tidings  were  «ai7CT'j:t/ welcomed  by  tbeaan^ine 
an<l  BUHceiitible  iK)opl«uI  Fn.iiue,'—MacauUtif :  /list. 
Eiifj  .  ch.  Ix. 

e'a-ger-ness.  ».    [Eng.  eager ;  -nes8.'\ 

'  1.  Sharpness,  acridity,  tartness,  sourness. 

"  Aiproia:  full  of  soumeaa  or  eagemeu."—Fta'rio  : 
ifew  World  of  IV'yrti*. 

2.  Impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence,  ardour, 
zeal. 

"The  Lower  House  went  lo  work  with  the  double 
engernegg  of  mpacityand  of  animoalty." — Macautay  : 
Uijsl-  Kng.,  ch.  xxv. 

X  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager  or 
ardently  desirous  for  anything  ;  ardent  desire. 

"  Bhe  know  her  diatance,  and  did  angle  fi*r  me. 
Madding  my  otigernegx  with  her  rcMtr^lut" 

SJuiketp. :  AlCt  Weti.  V.  S. 

e'a-gle  (l),  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  aigU,  from  Lat.  aquila 
=  an  eagle,  so  called  from  its  colour ;  aquilus 
=  brovni,  dark-coloured. J 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord,  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

II.  7'ecknically  : 

I.  Orrdtkology  : 

(1)  Sing.  :  Any  bird  of  the  sub-famfly 
Aquilina.    For  details  see  %  (1),  (2),  &c. 


(2)  PI.  :  The  English  name  of  the  Aquilinae, 
Q  sub-family  of  Falconidae.  The  beak  is  long, 
hooked  only  at  the  apex  ;  the  fourth  quill  is 
the  largest.  The  average  size  of  the  species  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  Falconidse,  but 
the  greatest  perfection  of  raptorial  structure 
is  in  the  sub-family  Falconing  and  its  typical 
genus  Falco.  Compared  with  them  the  Aquilinse 
are  cowardly  birds.  The  eagles  are  generally 
distributed  over  the  world.  They  lay  about 
two  eggs,  white  and  spotted,  especially  at  the 
thicker  end. 

2.  Her. :  The  eagle,  borne  upon  a  spear,  was 
used  by  the  Persians  as  a  standard  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.c.  401.  The  Romans  used 
eagles  of  silver,  or  more  rarely  of  gold,  carried 
in  the  same  way  as  standards.  Tliey  were  first 
introduced  about  b.c.  lO-t  The  Napoleon 
dynasty  of  French  rulers  also  adopted  the 
eagle  as  their  symbol.  A  double-headed  eagle 
is  tlie  emblem  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  and  of 
Prussia.  It  is  suid  to  have  been  introduced  as 
early  as  a.d,  802,  by  Charlemagne,  who  meant 
to  suggest  by  it  that  the  government,  both  of 
the  Roman  and  German  empires  was  in  his 
hands.  The  American  White-headed  or  Bald 
E&gle  (HaUaet us  kucocephalus)  is  the  emblem  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  White  Eagle 
Order  of  Knighthood  in  Russia,  and  there  are 
Orders  of  the  Black,  Golden,  and  Red  Eagles 
in  Germany. 

^  The  eagle  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors.  Herodian 
(iv.  2),  after  describing  the  tiring  of  the  funeral 
pile,  says.  "From  the  highest  and  smalle.st 
story,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose 
to  mount  into  the  sky,  which  is  believed  by 
tlie  Romans  to  carry  the  soul  of  the  Emperor 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  that  time  he  is 
worshipped  with  the  otlier  gods."  The  medals 
struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  show  an 
altar  with  fire  thereon,  and  the  eagle,  the  bird 
of  Jupiter,  taking  flight.  Dryden  refers  to 
this  rustom  in  the  opening  lines  of  his  Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  lat^  Lord  Protector. 

3.  Niimis. :  Various  royal  individuals  and 
dynasties  have  ]tlaced  the  eagle  on  their  coins. 
This  was  done  notably  by  the  Seleucidae  in 
Syria  aud  the  Ptolemies  in  Egj'pt.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing are  the  coins  most  frequently  called 
Eagles  : — 


(1)  An  old  Irish  coin,  current  about  AJD. 
1272.     It  was  suppressed  under  Edward  I. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  current  in  the  United 
States,  equal  to  ten  dollars  ;  weight,  16-718 
gramnieK,  or  258  grains ;  fineness,  "JOQ;  value, 
£2  Is.  Id.  sterling.  In  187U  coins  of  the  same 
fineness  and  of  proportional  weight  w«re 
strnrk,  called  the  Double-eagle,  Half-eagle, 
and  Quarter-eagle. 

4.  Astron. :  A  constellation  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.    [Aquila,  2.] 

5.  Ecclesiol. :  A  lectern  or  reading-desk  In 
churches,  in  the  fonn  of  an  eagle  with  oat- 
stretched  wings. 

B.  As a<lj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  eagle: 
as,  eagle  wings, 

H  (1)  Arnerioan  Bald  Eagle:  The  same  as 
American  IVkite-tait&l  EagU  (q.v.). 

(2)  American  White-tailed  Eagle:  Haliaettu 
Inicocejihnluii.  [Kacle,  II.  2.]  The  Bald,  or 
Whitc-tuilfd,  Kagh:^  of  the  Unili^d  States  ie  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  \vitli  a  much  grtJiter 
niircad  of  wing  than  the  Kuropeiin  Vhite- 
tjtilfd  Hpeciet<.  It  iti  generally  found  on  the 
sea-cnaBt  or  on  lake  or  river  borders.  It  feeds 
largely  on  finh,  w!iich  it  is  said  to  obtain  by 
Btratagem,  watching  till  the  Fish  Hawk,  or 
Osjjrcy,  has  taken  a  fish,  and  then  robbing  it  of 
its  prey.  It  also  makes  havoc  among  young 
lambs  and  pigs.  Its  nest  \b  made  iu  tali  trees, 
and  it  returns  every  year  to  the  same  ne«t.  Its 
attachment  to  its  young  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  Bald  Kagle  has  been  adoj^ed  as 
the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  Booted  Eagle  :  Aquila  pennata. 

(4)  Cinereous  Eagle ;  The  same  aa  the  White- 
tailed  Sea  Eitgle  (q.v.). 

(5)  Crested  Eagle :  The  same  as  Harpy  Eagle 
(q.v.). 

(*'>)  Golden  Eagle:  Aquila  ckrysaetos.  The 
adults  are  coloured  diflereiitly  from  the  young 
birds,  the  latter  not  attaining  their  mature 
colours  till  their  third  year.  In  the  former 
the  summit  of  the  hea^l  and  nape  is  of  a  lively 
gulden  red,  the  rest  of  the  body  dark  brown. 
Length  of  the  adult,  about  three  feet ;  expanse 
of  wing,  seven  to  eight  feet.  The  Golden 
Eagle  is  a  wlitary  bird.  It  is  distributed  over 
America,  Europe,  the  north  of  Asia,  and  is 
found  also  in  India  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
It  feeds  on  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  sometimes 
carrying  oft  lambs. 

(7)  Harpy  Eagle:  Thrasaetus  Jiarpyia.  It  !• 
called  also  the  Crested  Eagle.     [Harpy.] 

(8)  Martial  Eagle  :  Spizaettis  bellieosjis. 

(9)  New  Holland  White  Eagle:  Astur  Nova 
Hoilandi(B. 

(10)  PondicJierry  Eagle  :  Haliastur  Indut.  A 
small  eagle  found  in  India.  It  is  called  by 
Anglo-Indians  the'Brahminy  Kite. 

(11)  Ring-tail  Eagle:  The  same  as  Golden 
Eagle{q.v.). 

(12)  Rovgh-footed  Eagle :  Aquila  nmvia.  A 
small  eagle,  a  native  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  India.  It  has 
occasionally  straggled  to  Britain. 

(13)  Sca-Eagk:  [Sea-eagle], 

(14)  White-tailed  Sea- Eagle :  Haliaetiis  albi- 
cilia.  Its  length  slightly  exceeds  that  of  t^e 
Golden  Eagle,  though  its  exjiansion  of  wing  is 
less.  It  is  found  in  Britain,  buihling  upon  the 
ledges  of  sea  clitfs,  and  feeding  upon  fish. 

eagle-eyed,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  With  eyes  like  an  eagle  ;  piercing ; 
sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  sharp  intellectual  vision  or 
discernment. 

"  This  truth.  Philosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 
In  natures  tendencies,  oft  overlooks." 

C<^y/..  ■  T-a.,'-  -'-   174.  176. 

eagle-feather,  s.  The  feather  of  ar 
eagle  worn  as  a  plume. 

"  Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hai-dly  touched  hia  eaglefeaVtert 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway." 

tongfelloie  :  Song  q?  Bictviatha,  z. 

eagle-flighted,  a.  Having  a  flight  like 
an  eagle  ;  having  a  high  and  sustained  flight  ; 
mounting  high. 

eagle-hawk,  s.  An  English  designation 
given  to  the  geuus  of  eagles  called  by  Cuvier 
Morphnns.  and  by  Vieillot  Spizaetus.  They 
are  from  South  America. 


eagle-owl,  «. 

1.  Sing. :  Bubo  maximus. 


[Bubo  (2)  ] 


fite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pd^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  vuite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qji  =  kw. 


eagle— ear 
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2.  PL:  Swainson's  En^^dish  desij^'iiatioii  Un- 
the  genus  Nyctia.  Tliey  are  of  large  size,  have 
a  siij.tll  head  without  egrets,  have  proiiiiiKiiit 
eyebrows,  very  small  ears,  short  thickly- 
feathered  tarsi,  a  short  tail,  and  rather  long 
wings. 

eagle-plnxne,  s.  a  jtlume  made  of  the 
featliifs  from  nn  eagle. 

"  Moreu;i'9  vagU-plume  adorned  his  crest." 

Si-ott:  Don  Roderick,  xxviil. 

eagle-rays,  s.  pi. 

Zoo!.  :  The  Tianie  of  the  tishes  belonging  to 
genus  Myliubatis  (q.v.). 

eagle-sighted,  a.  Having  si.i^ht  like 
that  of  the  eagle  ;  powerfid  or  piercing  in 
vision  ;  eagle-eyed, 

"  What  peremptory  eaglc-sUjhted  eye 
D.ives  look  upon  the  heaveu  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  hy  her  majesty  Y" 

Sliahesp. :  Love's  Lcrbour  Lost.  Iv.  S. 

eagle-speed,  s.  Swiftness  of  flight  like 
that  uf  an  eagle. 

"  Abrupt,  with  eatjle-speM  she  cat  the  eky." 

Pope:  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  413. 

eagle-spirit,  s.  A  spirit  like  that  of  the 
the  eagle  ;  a  soaring  spirit. 

"  Lung  years  !— It  tries  the  thrilline  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  «hlkl  of  song.' 

Byron :  Lament  of  Tasso.  l 

eagle-Standard,  s.  A  militarystandard, 
of  wliic'ii  the  essential  part  is  the  representa- 
tion of  an  eagle. 

"  On  eagle-sUtndards  and  on  arms  he  ga^ed." 

HcoU  :  Don  Roderick,  xUl. 

eagle-Stone,  s.    [^Etites.j 

eagle-winged,  a, 

1.  Lit.:  Having  wings  like  those  of  the 
eagle  ;  having  powerful  wings  enabling  their 
possessor  to  soar. 

■'  At  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat,  eaffle-vnnffcd.  MUlon  :  P.  L.,  vL  733. 

2.  Fig. :  Soaring  high  like  an  eagle. 

"  Eagle-winge'l  pride." 

Sliakesp.  :  Ridtard  It.,  1.  3. 

e'a-gle  (2),  s.  t-V  corruption  of  Malay  ag;7n, 
produced  by  similarity  of  sound  to  aquila.  = 
=  an  eagle.] 

eagle- wood,  s, 

1.  The  wood  of  Aloexyton  Agallochum. 

2.  That  of  two  Aquilarias— viz.,  A.  owiaand 
A.  Afjalloclui.  The  same  as  Agal-wood  or 
Agila-wood  (q.v.).  See  also  Agalloeh,  Aloes- 
wood,  Aquilaria,  and  Ligu-aloes. 

*  eag'-less,  s.  [Eng.  eaglie),  and  fem.  suff. 
•ess.]    A  female  or  hen  eagte. 

©ag'-let,  ^  eg-glet,  *  eg-let,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
eafjl{e)^  and  dim.  sutf.  -e^] 

A.  As  suhst.  :  A  young  or  little  eagle. 

'*  As  the  young  eaglet  rises  self. inspired." 

Doyse:  Death  of  Marq.  of  Tavistock. 

B.  As  adj. :  Soaring,  ambitious. 

"  This  glare  of  luxiiry 
l9  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaght  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul." 

Moore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Ekoranam. 

ca-gre,  s.    [Eager,  s.] 

*  eal-der,  s.    [Elder.] 

*  eal-der-man,  s.    [Alderman.] 

earn,  eanxe,  ^eme,  •  eem,  s.  [a.S.  earn; 
Dut.  ooni;  Ger.  oluim.]  [Eme.]  An  uncle. 
(Obsolete  except  in  a  lew  provincial  dialects.) 

"  He  com  his  earn  to  socour." 

Rubert  dc  Bru7ine,  p.  17. 

*  ean,  een,  *  eene,  *  yean,  *  yeen,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  eanian,  eauigan.]    [Yean. J 

A.  Trans. :  To  bring  forth. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bring  forth  young. 

ean'-ing,  pr.  par  ,  a.,  &  s.    [Ean.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
ttie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  bearhig  young. 

eaning-time,  s.     The  time  or  season  of 

bearing  young. 

'■  He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fitlsouje  ewes 
\*  111",  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning-time 
Fail  partff-colouied  lamba," 

Shakesp^ :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1.  3. 

*  ean'-ling,  *  eane-ling,  s.    [Eng.  ean  and 

diuiui.  sum  -Hng.}    A  Iamb  just  brought  forth 
or  dropped. 

"  ah  the  eanelings  which  were  streaked  and  pled 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire." 

Shnkegp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  I.  3. 


ear(l).  *ere,  s.  [a.S.  eAre;  cogn.  %vith  Unt. 
oor ;  Icel.  eyra ;  Sw.  ora;  Dan.  ore;  M.  H. 
Ger.  ore;  Ger.  ohr ;  Lat.  auria;  Goth,  auso; 
Gr.  ous  (oiis),] 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  If.  1, 

■■  Breathe  it  In  mine  ear."—Shake8p. :   Turn  Oentle- 
men.  \n.  L 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  organ  of  ]je.ariiig 
which  stands  prominent. 

"His  master  slmll  bore  his  ear  through  with  anaul." 
—Exodus,  IX 1.  6. 

(3)  The  sense  or  power  of  hearing;  the 
power  or  faculty  of  judging  of  and  distinguish- 
ing sounds. 


(4)  Hearing. 

"  Ever  he  e.ild  that,  close  and  near, 
A  lady's  Voice  was  in  bis  ear." 
„     —,  ,     .  Scott :  Miirmion,  vL  82. 

2.  Fignratzvely : 

(1)  Any  prominence  from  a  larger  body;  a 
small  projection  on  an  object,  usually  for  sup- 
port or  attachment ;  as,  (a)  The  ear  of  a  bucket 
or  cooking-pot  to  which  the  bad  is  att^icb.^d. 
The  ear  or  lu^  of  a  sugar  or  salt-boiling  kettle 
by  which  it  is  supported  on  the  walls  of  the 
furnace.  The  ear  of  a  shell  is  imbedded  in 
the  metal,  and  serves  for  inserting  the  hooks 
by  which  the  projectile  is  lifted.  (6)  The 
canon  of  a  bell,  the  part  by  which  it  is  sus- 
pended. 

V  ".Pi™,,*'"®  Kime  vessels,  which.  If  you  offer  to  lift 
ny  the  belly  or  bottom,  von  cannot  stir  them  ;  but  are 
soon  removed  if  you  take  them  hy  the  ears."— Taylor  ■ 
Holy  Living. 

(2)  The  head  ;  the  person. 

"  Tlielr  warlike  force  w.ia  aore  weakened,  the  city 
beaten  down  about  their  ears,  and  most  of  them 
wounded.'— A'«o;/es.-  Bistorle  of  th<^  Turkes. 

(3)  The  highest  part  or  point  of  a  man :  the 
top. 

(4)  Favourable  notice  or  attention  ;  heed, 
regard. 

"  '^-}}^'^  y*^^  achieved  a  part ;  haet  gained  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause." 

Camper:  To  iyUfium  Witberforce.  Esq. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  like  or  dislike  what  is 
heard  ;  Judgnteut,  opinion,  taste, 

*  (6)  A  window,  a  door. 

"  My  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlercha7it  of  Venice.  IL  5. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Human  Anat. :  The  organ  of  hearing  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  external  ear,  th^ 
middle  or  tympanum,  and  the  internal  or 
labyrinth.  The  external  consists  of  the  pinna 
or  funnel,  which  collects  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  producing  sound,  and  the  meatus 
or  tube  which  conveys  the  vibrations  to  the 
tympanum,  in  its  lining-membrane  are  the 
cernminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  wax  of 
the  ear.  The  middle  ear  or  tymp;inuni  is  an 
iiTegular  bony  cavity  within  the  petrous  bone, 
having  behind  it  the  mastoid  cells  ;  it  contains 
three  small  bones,  the  malleus  or  hammer, 
the  incus  or  auvil,  and  the  stapes  or  stirruji] 
covered  by  the  membrana  tympani  extruding 
from  the  meatus  iu  three  layers,  an  external 
epidermal;  middle,  fibrous  and  muscular; 
internal,  mucous.  The  ligaments  are  three  in 
number,  the  muscles  four,  and  the  foramina 
or  openings  ten,  five  large  and  five  small. 
The  labyrinth  or  internal  ear  is  very  complex, 
and  consists  of  a  membranous  and  osseous 
part,  the  latter  showing  a  series  of  ea\ities 
tunnelled  through  the  petrous  bone,  antl 
divided  into  vestibule,  semi-circular  (4n;ds, 
and  cochlea,  the  first  lying  nearest  tin- 
tjTnpanum,  the  others  beneath,  the  last  about 
one  and  a-half  inches  in  length,  making  two 
and  a-half  spiral  turns  round  the  modiolus  or 
central  axis,  and  divided  into  two  passages 
by  a  thin  porous  bony  jdate  :  the  zonula  ossea 
laminte  spiralis.  The  auditory  nerve  di\ides 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditoriusinternus 
into  two,  the  vestibular  and  the  cochlear ; 
the  arteries  arise  chiefly  from  the  auditory 
branch  of  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 

(2)  Comp.  Anat  :  The  simplest  form  of  ear. 
as  in  some  crn.stacea  and  fishes,  is  simply  a 
ca\ity  in  the  solid  part  of  the  head  filled  willi 
liquid  and  lined  by  a  membrane  on  whicli 
the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  these  live 
in  water,  but  those  Crustacea  chiefly  living  in 
air  and  most  fishes  have  the  vestibule  open 
on  its  external  side,  covered  in  by  a  membrane. 
In  this  simple  form,  the  force  of  the  vibrations 
is   increased    by    minute  stony  concretions. 


otolitlies,  suspemled  in  the  fluid  of  the  cavity. 
In  all  vertebrated  animals  above  the  inferior 
reptilps,  we  have  the  tympanum  or  drum 
with  its  membrane  and  t-hain  of  bones  in  ad- 
dition to  tlie  internal  ear,  and  in  tlie  mam- 
malia, we  have  in  addition  the  external  ear, 
and  also  prolonged  from  the  vestibule  or  first 
portion  of  the  internal  ear,  we  liave  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  In 
birds  the  cochlea  is  nearly  straight  instead  of 
spiral,  though  like  that  of  man  it  is  divided 
by  a  niembmnous  partition,  the  organ  wJiicU 
enables  us  to  judge  of  the  pitch  of  sounds. 
The  cochlea  is  quite  rudimentary  in  reptiles, 
and  in  fishes  it  does  not  exist  at  ali. 
2.  Physiol.  :  [Hearing]. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  loop  or  ring  on  the  ram  of  a  pile- 
driver,  by  which  it  is  lifted. 

(2)  One  of  the  two  projecting  parts  on  the 
portions  of  an  eccentric  strap  by  which  they 
are  bolted  together. 

3.  Music: 

(1)  In  tlie  metallic  mouth-pipe  of  an  organ. 
One  of  the  pair  of  soft  metal  plates  at  each 
end  of  the  slit  or  mouth  of  the  ]iipe,  which 
may  be  bent  more  or  less  over  the  opening, 
to  qualify  the  lone. 

(3)  A  nice  or  delicate  perception  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  sounds,  or  of  consonances  and 
dissonances,  time  and  rhythm. 


4.  Print.  :  A  ]>roiection  on  the  edge  of  the 
frisket ;  or  one  on  the  edge  of  the  composing- 
rule. 

f  (1)  Artificial  ear:  An  auricle  having  the 
shape  of  tlie  natural  ear,  and  worn  as  an  ear- 
trumpet,  to  collect  the  waves  of  sound  and 
conduct  them  by  a  tube  to  the  viefitv^  audi- 
torius.  Usually  made  of  gutta-percha  coloured 
to  resemble  nature,  and  attached  by  clasps  to 
the  natural  ear.     [Auricle.] 

(2)  Up  to  the  ears :  Completely,  very  greatly 
or  deeply. 

"  A  cavalier  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love  with  a  very 
fine  l&dy"~L' Est  range. 

(3)  Over  ears,  or  Over  head  and  ears :  Com- 
pletely, so  as  to  be  overwhelmed ;  as,  He  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

<4)  All  ear :  AJl  attention,  very  attentive. 

"  I  was  all  ear. 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death."      Milton  :  Comus,  560-62. 

(3)  To  be  hy  the  earn,  to  fall  (or  go)  togeUier 
hy  the  ears :  To  be  at  loggeiiieaOs,  to  disagree, 
to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  scuffle, 

"  Were  half  to  half  the  world  bff  the  ears,  and  be 
Upon  my  party.  Id  revolt." 

Shakesp. :  CorioUinus,  L  L 

(6)  To  set  by  the  ears:  To  raise  or  cause 
strife  between. 

She  used  to  carry  tales  from  one  another,  till  ehe 
had  sef  the  neighbourhood  together  bu  the  ears."— 
Arhiuhnot  :  Hist,  of  John  Bull. 

(7)  At  first  ear : 
diately. 


At  first  hearing ;    imme- 


"A    believing   at  first 
otheia." — Rrotcne  :  Vulgai 


ear   what  is  delivered    by 
Errours.  bk.  L,  ch.  V, 


ear-ache,  s.    [Eabache.] 

ear-bored,  a.    Having  the  ears  bored,  i 

a  sign  of  servitude. 

And  she,  like  to  some  aervile  ear-bored  slave, 


Must  play  and  sing 

ear-brush,   s.    A 

cleaning    the  ear.     A 
handle  ;  an  aurilava 

*  ear-bussing,  a. 

in,  the  ear. 


Bp.  Ball  :  Satires,  vt  I. 

toilet  instrunieut  for 
bulb  of  sponge  on  a 


Kissing,  that  is,  told 


"  Ear-btLssing  arguments." 
Shakesp,  ;  Lear,  ii. 


ear-cap,  5. 

against  cold. 


(Quarto.) 

A  cover  to  protect  the  ears 


*  ear-confession,  s.     Auricular  confes- 

si  on. 

"  rilcximages.    ear  ■  confessions,    and   other   Popish 
maiu-rs.  —Bale:  Select  Works,  p.  57. 

ear-comet,  5.  A  small  auricle  which  is 
contained  within  the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  has  a  short  tube  to  keep  open  the  meatus 
aiiditorius  in  cases  of  contraction  or  the  pre- 
sence of  polypi ;  an  ear-trumpet. 


ear-deafening, 

the  ears. 


a.    So  loud  as  to  deafen 


"  The  ear-deafening  voice 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder." 

Sliakesp.  :    fVinter 


the  oracle. 

Tale.  iiL  1. 


bai,  b6^:  pofit.  joi*rl:  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9hln.  bench:  go,  gemj  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist, 
-dan.  -tlaa  =  shan.    -tlou.  -slon  =  shfin;  tlon,  $lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slo'us  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  &o. 


ph=  t 
bel,  dfL 
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ear— earing 


*  ear -deep,  n.     Reaching  the  car  only. 

"  80  content  with  ear-itnep  meludics." 

Oouth^y :  lYlumph  qf  iVoman,  87«. 

*  oar-dropper,  s.    An  eaves-dropiter. 

"It  Is  ii'isslliUi  n.n  ear-dropper  iiilyht  lieiir  micli 
thhi«fl  talkotl  lit  cock.plte  and  diinciuK  bcUooU."— 
B.tcket  ■  Li/o  0/  lyilliuTni,  U.  8L    iliavitt^ 

ear-drum,  s. 

Anat.  :  ITympanum]. 

ear-erecting,  «.  Raising  his  ears ;  hence, 
lively,  active,  fresh. 

"  He  chimipB  brUk  Ub  ear-erecHnff  ateed,"* 

C'nwper :  Talk,  IIL  9. 

*  ear-flnger,    "  eare-anger.   s.      The 

Uttle  liii-cr. 

*  ear~kl&8lng,  f.  The  same  as  Ear- 
uussiNQ,  for  which  it  is  the  reading  in  the 
folios. 

ear-like.  «.    Like  an  ear. 

earmuff,  a.    An  adjustable  covering  for 

thi-  ear  to  jiiut'-ct  il  ugiiiuBt  the  cold. 

ear  of  Dlonysius,  s.  An  acoustic  in- 
Stniment  named  after  the  sound-conducting 
orifice  in  the  roof  of  the  dungeons  wheie  thu 
old  Sicilian  tyrant  kept  his  prisoners.  It  has 
a  large  mouth-piece  to  collect  the  sound, 
which  a  flexible  tube  conducts  to  the  ear  of 
the  person.  It  is  esperially  adapted  for 
enabling  the  very  deaf  to  hear  general  conver- 
sation, lectures,  sermons,  &c. 

ear-pick,  s. 

Surg. :  A  small  scoop  to  extract  hardened 
cernmen  from  the  mj"itus  auditoriiis,  or  foreign 
matters  from  the  external  ear. 

ear-piercing,  a.    Shrill, 

■■The  pitr-ph-rcing  ftfe."        Shaketp.  :  Othello,  IIL  8. 

*  ear-reach,  ».  Hearing  distance,  ear- 
■hot. 

"Withiii  the  aar-rsucA  of  hU  words."  — fitter .• 
Boly  State,  v.  18. 

*  ear-rent,  s.  Payment  made  by  mutila- 
tion or  loss  of  the  eats. 

"A  hole  to  tliruat  your  bead  in,  for  which  yott 
should  pay  e'lr-rcnC'—aen  Jotuon. 

ear-ring,  s.     A  pendant  or  ornament  worn 
hani^ing   from   the   ears.     This  oruameut  lias 
been    worn  by   both   sexes  from  the   earliest 
times  in  Oriental  countries,   but  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  its  use  was  confined  to 
females.     It  was  usually  constructed  of  gold, 
of  various  forms,  very  finely  wrought,  and  set 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     The  ears  in 
the  statue  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are  pierced, 
and   probably  were  at  one  time  ornamented 
with  ear-rings.    (Fairholt.) 
"  With  gold  and  silver  tbey  increase  hia  atore. 
And  gave  the  precious  ear-rings  wblcb  they  wore." 
Saruij/M. 

ear-shell,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  English  name  of  the  gastero- 
podous  genus  Haliotis.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  ear-shaped  character  of  its  shell.  About 
75  recent  species  are  known.    [Haliotis.] 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Haliotidse.  of  wliich 
Haliotis  is  the  type. 

ear-shot,  s.    Hearing  distance. 

"Gumez.  stand  you  out  of  earshot."  —  Dryden: 
Spanish  Friar,  iL  3, 

*  ear-shrift,  s.     Auricular  confession. 

"Tlie  Papists'  lenteu  prep.iratioD  oi  forty  daya  ear- 
thrift."-  Carl  Wright:  Adntonilion. 

*  ear-sore,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As.  adj.  :  Morose,  peevish,  quarrelsome  ; 
apt  to  take  offence. 

B.  -4s  siibst.  :  Anything  which  offends  or 
displeases  the  ear  as  an  eye-sore  displeases  or 
offends  the  eye. 

"The  perpetual  jangling  of  the  chinies  .  .  .  ifi  no 
■mall  ear-sore  to  us,"— r,  Broume:  Worka.  L  306. 

ear-speculum,  s. 

Surg.:  An  instrument  for  distending  "the 
exterior  canal  of  the  ear,  in  removing  indurated 
■wax,  or  other  explorations  and  operations  ;  an 
otoscope. 

*  ear-sports,  s.  fl.  Entertainments  of 
song  or  music,     {tlolland  :  Plutarch.) 

ear-syringe,  s.  An  instrument  for  in- 
jectinjj  tlie  ear  with  a  liquid  or  medicated 
vapour.     An  ordinary  synnge  may  answer  the 


usual  purposes  of  cleanliness,  softening  in- 
durated wax,  &c.,  but  this  instrument  his 
a  furtiier  capacity.  It  consists  of  an  India- 
rublier  air-biig,  a  flexible  tube,  a  bulb  of  hard- 
rubber,  made  in  two  pieces,  wliich  screw  to- 
gether, and  contain  a  sponge  to  hold  chloroform 
or  other  liquid  ;  and  a  |>erforated  bulb.  It  is 
particularly  used  in  treating  diseaiies  of  the 
middle  ear.  The  sponge  being  previously 
moistened,  the  nozzle  of  the  bulb  is  placed 
in  orifi  nostril,  the  other  is  closed  by  llie 
finger  of  the  surgeon,  the  mouth  is  also  closed, 
and  the  patient,  having  previously  taken  a 
mouthful  of  water,  is  told  to  swallow,  and 
just  as  he  is  doing  this,  the  surgeon  compresses 
the  air-bag,  and  sends  the  iodized  air  into  the 
faucal  orillce  of  tne  eustachian  tube,  and,  if 
the  drum  be  perforated,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

ear-trumpet,  s.  An  instrument  de- 
signed for  the  collection  and  conduction  of 
sounds.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the  auricle, 
a  much  larger  volume  of  sound  is  gathered 
than  liy  the  natural  ear  without  such  aid.  The 
ear-trumpet  for  the  assistancie  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  is  believed  to  have  been  invented 
by  Baptista  Porta  about  1600.  Kircher  de- 
scribes the  funnel  and  tube  for  conveying 
aound,  the  device  which  is  now  so  common 
for  conveying  intelligence  between  apartments 
and  shops,  in  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  fac- 
tories. Dr.  Arnott,  a  physician,  who  became 
p;irtially  deaf  from  a  cold  contracted  in  tra- 
velling," first  rlevised  the  pair  of  shells  or  arti- 
ficial ears  which  extend  the  surface  displayed 


EAR-TBDMPET. 


to  gather  the  tremulous  air.  There  are  two 
qualities  required  in  a  speaking-tube  :  that  it 
shall  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  sound  in 
a  small  space ;  and,  secondly  that  it  shall  not 
stifle  the  sounds  within  the  tube  itself.  Gutta- 
percha seems  to  answer  the  latter  conditions 
better  than  any  other  material.  Ear-trumpets 
are  of  several  descriptions ;  their  essential 
characteristic  is  that  they  have  a  narrow 
aperture  at  one  end  to  be  placed  close  to  the 
ear,  while  the  other  opening  is  large  and  bell- 
shaped.  The  waves  of  sound  collected  from 
the  Avide  expanse  of  the  one  extremity  are 
concentrated  as  they  flow  towards  the  other, 
and  in  that  state  enter  the  ear.  The  ear -trum- 
pet is  a  speaking  trumpet  reversed. 


ear-wax. 


[Cerumen,  Earwax.] 


*  ear-TVitness,  s.  One  who  attests  or  can 
attest  anytliing  as  heard  with  his  own  ears. 
[Cf.  Eye-witness.] 

"  All  present  were  ear-uritneMea.  even  of  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  a  common  Indictment." — Booker. 

*  ear'Worm«  s.    A  secret  counsellor. 

"There  ia  uothing  in  the  world  to  protect  such  an 
ear--worm:'—BaAiket :  Life  of  WUliama.  11  162. 

ear-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  A  plant,  Hedyotis  Auricularia,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  so  called  ft'om  its  being  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  relieving  or  curing 
deafness. 

ear  (2)  *er,  s.  [A.S.  ear;  Northumb.  eker  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  aar ;  Icel.,  Dan,,  &  Sw.  ax 
(=ahs):  Goth.aft5;O.H.  Ger.a/iir;  M.H.Ger, 
eh^r;  Ger.  dhre.  (Skeat.)]  A  spike  or  head  of 
corn  ;  that  part  of  cereals  which  contains  the 
flower  and  seed, 

"  From  several  graius  he  had  eighty  etalka  with 
very  large  eurs,  full  of  lai^e  com." — Mortimer  •  Bus- 
bajtdry. 

*ear(I),  *er-i-en,  'er-en,  v.t.  [A.S.  erian. 
erigan ;  cogii.  witli  M.  H.  Ger.  ercM,  em;  Icel. 


erja  ;  Fr.  aruim ;  Lat.  aro  ;  Gr.  dpocu  (arM.).] 
To  plough,  to  till,  to  cultivate. 

"  Let  them  go 
To  0ar  the  land,  that  huth  somti  hope  to  grow 
Fur  I  have  uuue."        Shaketp. :  JticfmrU  II.,  ilL  8. 

'ear  ('2),  v.t.      [Ear(1),  «.]      To  listen  to  at- 
tentively ;  to  drink  in  with  the  ears. 

"  1  tai^d  her  laugua^e,  liVd  In  her  eyes,  coz." 

Sha,ke.tp.  i-  flet.  :  Two  Hoble  Kinrmen,  ML  L 

•  ear  (3),  v.i.     (;Ear  (2),  «.]    To  shoot  as  la 
ears  ;  to  form  ears  as  corn. 

"It  cannot  car  well  by  means  of  beat.'— foUantf: 

Pluiarch.  \).  825. 

•ear'-a-ble.  a.     [Eng.  ear  (l).  v.;  -obte.l 
Tliat  can  be  ploughed  or  tilled  ;  arable. 

'*Bo  well  for  medowe,  p««ture,  u  tarable,  Ae."^ 
Arch£Bologia,:Li\\.zli.  . 

ear'-ache,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  ocft*  (q.v.),3   An 
ache  or  ]>ain  in  the  ear. 

"  ear'-al,  a.    [Eng.  ear  ;  -al]    Receiving  with 

tlie  ear  ;  hearers  only,  and  not  doers. 

■■  They  arc  not  true  peniteutn  t>iHt  are  merely  taraX, 
verl>al,and  worded  men." — Uewyt.  .S«rmonj(lC6ilJ.p.  94. 

ear'-COC-kle,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  cockle.] 

Bot.  Pathol. :  A  disease  of  wheat.  In  most 
places  called  Purples.  The  grain  becomes 
blackened  and  contracted,  owing  to  the 
presRTice  of  a  multitude  of  small  worms  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Vibrio.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*eard.  *  erd,  s.    [Earth.] 

"  eard  folc,  *  erd-folc,  s.    The  people 

of  any  jiai  ticular  country. 

eard,  v.t.  &  {.    [A-S.  eardlan.]    [Eabd,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  i)ut  in  the  earth  ;  to  inter; 
to  j>ut  into  a  grave. 

'■  Naebudy  ever  ken'd  wbaz«  his  uncle  the  prlof 
eardcd  him.  vr  «  hat  ha  did  wi*  bia  gowd  and  ailver." 
—Scott:  Antiquary,  cb.  xxiv. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dweU. 
"  £Ia  ue   luahen  uawt  somen  earden  In  heveoe.*** 
Ball  Ji/ridenJiad,  p.  'U. 

*  eard'-ing,  s.    [A.S.  eardung.]    A  dwellings 
place,  a  habitation. 

"earding-stowe,  *  erding -8towe»  i. 

A  dwelling  i*lin.e. 

"  eare,  s.    [Ear  (l),  s.] 

eared  (l),  a.     [Eng.  ear  (1),  3. ;  -ed.] 
I.  OrdiiWLi-y  Language : 

1.  Furnished  with  ears  or  the  organs  of 
hearing. 

2.  Furnished  with  an  ear  or  handle. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  animals 
borne  in  coat-armour,  having  the  ears  of  a 
different  tincture  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  Such  animals  are  said  to  be  eared  of 
such  a  metal  or  colour. 

2.  Bot. :  Auriculate  ;  having  two  small 
rounded  lobes  at  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  Salvia 
officinalis.     (Lindley.) 

eared  (2),  a.    [Eng.  ear  (3),  6. ;  -€ii.l 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Beaiing  com. 

"  Th«  covert  of  tbe  tbrice-eared  field 
Saw  stately  Ceres  to  her  paasiou  yield.* 

Pope  :  Bomer'g  Udytsey,  v.  169, 160. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Having  developed  into  ear,  ba\ing 
the  inflorescence  fully  formed. 

2.  Agric:  A  term  applied  at  the  stage  when 
the  leaf  and  ear  differ  in  colour. 

eared,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Eaji  (1),  v.] 

*  eare-wick,  s.    [Earwig.]    The  old  form  of 

earwig. 

"  Tm  airaid 
Tis  wltb  one  worm,  one  earetmck  overlnid." 

CarttorigM :  Poemt  (1651J. 

*ear'-ing  (1),  pr.  par..,  a.,  &.  s.    [Ear  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  patticip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

B.  As  subst. :  [A.S.  eriung.]  A  ploughing, 
tilling,  or  cultivating  of  land. 

"Yet  there  are  five  yeai-s,  in  the  whlcb  tbare  ahaQ 
neither  be  earing  nor  harvest"— Oen.  ilv.  6. 

ear'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ear  (3),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  coming 
into  ear  as  com. 

"  There  is  a  third  required  for  tbe  earing  and  hard- 
ening of  the  com."— flammomi  :   iVorkt.  Iv.  6*1 


fftte,  fat.  ^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,  pftt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  o.    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 


earing— earnest 
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•ar'-mcr.  s.    [Ear  (i).] 

Naut.  :  The  rope  which  lashes  the  upper 
corner  of  a  sail  to  its  yaid.  The  reef-eariiiK^ 
are  used  to  lash  the  ends  of  the  reef-baud  to 
the  yard. 

*ear'-ish»  a.    [Eng.  ear;  -ish.]    Auricular. 

■'His   lAutlchriBt'iil    idolatrous   altftra,    hie   eariih 
conitiAsiou."— Hacon :   Work4,  ui.  4. 

ciarl,  *  erl,  '  erle,  s.  [A  S.  eorl  ~  a  warrior, 
a  liero  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  jari,  earl  =  a  warrior; 
D.S.  erl  =  a.  iii:iii.  Rtmote  etyni.  unknown.] 
An  English  title  of  nobility,  the  third  in  rank, 
being  next  below  that  of  marquis,  and  next 
above  tliat  of  viscount.  It  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Norman  title  of  count  (q.v.),  and 
originally  the  earls,  li!te  tlie  counts,  had.juriR- 
dietion  over  a  certain  district  or  shire,  whenci- 
they  were  called  also  Shirenien,  The  title 
now   is  wholly  unconupeted   with  any  terri- 


KARLa  CORONET. 

torial  jurisdiction.  The  earl's  coronet  con- 
sists of  a  richly-chased  circle  of  gold,  having 
on  the  upi'Cr  edge  eight  strawberry  leaves, 
between  each  pair  of  which  is  a  pearl  on  a 
apire  rising  above  the  leaves ;  the  cap  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  duke.    [Duke.] 

"Thane*  lud  kiusmen. 
Henceforth  be  earlg,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
For  such  an  hoQour  uained. " 

Shakeip.  :  ifacbeth,  v.  6. 

earl  -  marshal,  *  erle  -  marshal. 
*  earl  -  marshal!,  ^. 

1,  An  English  otficer  of  state,  ranking  eighth 
in  precedence.  His  office  is  one  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  was  formerly  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  is  the  head  of  the  college  of 
arms,  witfe  vvhom  resides  tlie  determination 
of  all  questions  relating  to  arms  and  grants 
of  armorial  bearings.  The  office  is  now  here- 
ditary, being  held  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

*  2.  One  who  has  the  chief  care  uf  military 
solemnities. 

"  The  marchtug  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way. 
Tho  great  enrl-jnarshal  orders  their  arrj\y," 

Dryden:  Palamon  A  Arcite.  lii.  530.  531. 

ear'-l^p,  s.     [Eng,  ear,  and  lap.]    The  tip  of 
tlie  ear. 

earl'-dom,  s.     [Eng.  earl :  -dom.  ] 

1.  The  seigniory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  earl. 

"The  duke  of  Clarf-iiee  having  married  the  heir  of 
the  earl  of  Ulster,  and  by  her  having  all  the  earldom 

or    Ulster,   carefully  went  about   redruasiog  evib." 

Spejvier :  Present  St at»  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  rauk,  title,  or  position  of  an  earl. 

"  Mac  Callum  More,  penoileas  and  deprived  of  his 
earldom,  might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  Herious  civil 
w:\T:  —  .Uacaidat/  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

•earl-dor-man,  s.    [Alderman.] 

«ar'~less,  a.     [Eng.  ear;  -less.] 

1.  Without  or  deprived  of  ears. 

"  Earless  ou  high  stood  unabashed  Defoe.** 

Pope:  Dunciad.  iU  U7. 

2.  Heedless,  not  inclined  to  listen. 

"  A  surd  and  earless  generation  of  meu."— ffrowTtA 

3.  Having  no  boms  or  plumicorns. 

«ar'-let,  s.     [Eng.  ear;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.,  £c. :  A  little  ear. 

2.  (PI.)  Bot. :  Peculiar  indentations  in  the 
leaves  of  the  FoUosce  Hepaticce.    {Thoiiic.) 

€ar'-lid,  a,     [Eng.  ear,  and  lid.] 

Zool. :  An  external  cutaneous  movable  lid 
wliie.h  closes  the  auditory  opening.  IHuxleu: 
Anat.  Vert.,  p.  214.J  *-        =      v  n 

ear'-li-ness,  *.  [Eng.  early;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  early,  forward,  or  in 
advance. 

"The  goodness  of  the  crop  Is  a  great  imin,  if  the 
goodness  answer  the  eirliness  of  coming  m^."— Bacon. 


*  earl'-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  earlish;  -ness.] 
The  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an  earl. 

"  '  EarlUhjieM  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  word.'  '  II 
there  Is  not  nuch  a  word,  there  oii^'ht  to  he.  Qlrl  la 
reprep^ted  by  gtrllshness ;  why  nut  ejirl  by  earlUh- 
Jiexxf  — Mortitnvr  Collins:  Two  Plunges  /or  a  Pearl, 
vol.  HI  .  p,  IH. 

"  ear' -lock,  a.  [Eng.  ear,  and  lock.)  A  lock 
or  curl  of  hair  worn  on  the  clieek  near  to  the 
ear  by  men  of  fashion  i[i  the  early  part  of  tlie 
sev.^nteenth  century  ;  a  love-lnek. 

"These  lovolocka,  or  ear-hivkt.  In  which  too  many 
of  our  nation  have  uf  late  be^un  to  glory."— /'7:v«*te/ 
Untoveliness  of  Looe-Locks,  p.  3. 

ear'-l^,  *ear-lich,  '  eer-11,  *  ere-liche, 
*  er-liche»  "  eare-ly,  *  ere-ly,  adv.  &  a. 
[A.y.  (trlice  ~  early  (adv.),  from  or  —  sooner, 
and  liA  =  Hke.l 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  good  time,  soon,  betimes. 

'■  By  the  cause  that  they  shutden  rise. 
Early  amorwe  for  to  seen  the  sight** 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  2.490,  2.491. 

2.  Towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

"  Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election  " — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  cb,  ii, 

3.  Soon  in  life. 

"Samuel  began  his  acquaintance  with  God  early, 
and  continued  it  late."'— fl/'.  H'lll:  Contemplations: 
Meeting  of  Saul  and  SamucL 

4.  Soon  or  betimes  in  the  day. 

"  Erely  whan  the  daie  was  light."         Ootoer.  v. 

B.  As  adjectiiv : 

1.  Sonn  or  in  advance,  as  compared  with 
Bomething  else  :  as,  an  early  crop, 

2.  Coming  before  or  in  advance  of  the 
usual  time. 

"  Afl  an  early  spring  we  see." 

S'lakesp. :  2  ffenry  IV.,  1,  3. 

3.  First,  towards,  in  or  near  the  beginning. 

"  But.  as  he  lay  in  the  rooming  light,  his  face  for  a 
moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier 
m.inhood,"  Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  ii.  6- 

i.  In  good  time,  not  advanced  in  the  day. 

"At  these  early  hours  shake  off 
The  golden  slumber  of  reposa" 

Shakesp.  :  Pericles,  iii.  2. 

early  English,  a.  As. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Arch.  :  [Early  English  Arckitectnre]. 

2.  Philol. :  An  epithet  most  properly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  period  between  1250 
A.D.  and  1350  a.d.,  but  commonly  used  to  ex- 
press any  period  between  1250  a.d.  and  the 
close  of  the  fifteentli  century.     [English.] 

B.  As  siibst.  :  The  language  of  England  in 
the  periods  described  in  A.  2. 

Early  English  Architecture  :  The  first  of  the 
pointed  or  Gothic  styles  of  architecture  used 
in  England.  It  immediately  succeeded  the 
Norman  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  gradually  merged  into  the  Decorated 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  The  mouldings 
consist  of  alternate  rounds  and  deeply-cut 
hollows,  with  small  fillets,  producing  a  strong 
effect  of  light  and  shadow.  The  arches  are 
usually  equilateral  or  lancet-shaped,  though 
drop-arches  are  frequently  met  with,  and  some- 
times pointed  segmented  arches  ;  trefoil  ami 
cinquefoil  arches  are  also  often  used  in  small 
opeiiin.Ljs  and   i^anelliui^s.       The    donrwnys   of 


•eari'-ish,    a.      [Eng.  earl; 
earl. 


-ish.]     Like  an 


EAF.I.V     ENGLISH     ARCHITFCTITre. 
West  Front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

this  style,  in  large  buildings,  are  often  divided 
into  two.  by  a  single  shaft  or  small  pin,  with 
a  quatrefoil  or  other  ornament.  The  windows 
are  almost  universally  of  long  and  narrow 
proportions,  and  are  used  singly,  or  in  combi- 
nations of  two,  three,  five,  and  seven  ;  when 
thus  con>bined.  the  space  between  them  some- 


times but  little  exceeds  the  width  of  tha 
mullions  of  the  latter  styles.  Uroined  ceil- 
ings are  very  common  in  this  style.  The 
pillars  usually  con.siiit  of  small  shafts  arranged 
round  a  hirger  circular  \>m;  but  (»tlier.i  of  a 
different  kind  are  snmcLimes  found,  Tho 
capitals  consist  of  plain  moiddings,  or  are 
eniiched  with  foliage  and  sculpture  charac- 
teristic of  the  style. 

earm,  I'.i.    [Yirm.]    To  whine,  to  complain. 
ear'-mark,  s.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mark.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit.  A  mark  on  the  ear  by  which  a  sheep 
is  known  and  identified. 

"  Sir  J.  Perrot  [In  1584]  ordered  the  Irish  to  mark  all 
their  cattle  with  pitch  or  etiT-murk,  on  j>ain  of  for- 
feiture,"—Cox.*  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

*2,  Any  distinguishing  or  distinctive  mark 
or  feature. 

"The  very  enrrmirtof  the  age  we  llveln.*— 5(«pft«nj.' 
Add.  to  Sp''lm.  Hist.  Sacr.  (18'J8).  p.  235. 

II.  Lain :  Any  mark  made  upon  anything 
for  the  purpose  of  identificatiun. 

"ear-mark,  v.t.    [Eng.  ear,  and  mark,  v.J 

1.  Lit.  :  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by  cutting  or 
slitting  the  c*ir. 

"For  fearo  lest  we  like  rogues  should  be  reputed. 
And  for  earmarked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited." 

Spenser :  Mother  Hubbard  s  Tate,  188. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  set  or  place  a  distinguishing  or 
distinctive  mark  upon. 

"No  peculiarity  of  style  earmarks  the  borrowed 
phraae.' — S/>?cra(or,  Oct..  1881,  p,  1,338. 

*  ear' -marked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Earmark,  v.] 

* ear-mark-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eae- 
mark.  r.  ] 

A.  &'B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^s  subst. :  The  act  of  marking  with  any 
private  mark  for  purposes  of  identification. 

earn  (1),  *er-nl-en.  *eame  (1),  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.  earnian;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger,  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  amen,  nrndn  ;  Ger.  ernten  ^  to  reap; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  H.Qer.ai-in,  aren,  am;  Ger. 
ernte  =  harvest.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  gain  as  the  reward  or  wage  of  labour 
or  of  any  service  or  performance  ;  to  become 
entitled  to  as  recompense  for  work  done. 

"  And  then  with  threat 
Doth  them  compell  to  worke  to  eame  their  meat." 
Spenser  :  F.  q.,  V.  iv.  3L 

2.  To  merit,  deserve,  or  become  entitled  to 
as  the  result  of  any  actions,  or  course  of  con- 
duct, whether  that  which  is  earned  is  received 
or  not, 

"  Winning  chea])  the  hi?h  repute. 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.' 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ii.  4:2.478. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  merit,  deserve,  or  gain 
anything  as  recompense  for  work  or  labour 
done. 

'^earn  (2),  *eame  (2),  v.i.  [Yearn.]  To 
yearn,  to  desire  greatly,  to  long. 

"  And  ever  as  he  rode  bis  heart  did  eame 
To  prove  hia  puissance  in  battel  brave  " 

Spemer:  F.  Q..  I.  1.  8;. 

*^eam  (3),  *em,  v.i.  [A.S.  iman,  yrnan  = 
to  run  ;  Ger.  gerinnen  =  to  curdle  ;  rinnen  = 
to  run  together.]  [Run,  v.]  To  curdle  aa 
milk. 

"  Hang  tt  up  for  three  weeks  t<^tgether;  In  which 
time  it  will  be  earned  by  the  bladder." — Maxwell:  SeL 
Trajis.,  p  276. 

earn,  5.    [Erne.]    An  eagle. 

*'  They  Kleained  on  many  a  duaky  tarn, 
Haunifii  by  the  lonely  earn." 

acott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  111.  M. 

eam-bliter,    eam-bleater,   s.      Tha 

snipe  ;  Scolopax  gallinaao. 

"  The  eam-bleater.  or  tn^  .^luirfowl'a  craw, 
Waa  like  to  meltber  very  heart  awa." 

/i<>tt :  helenore,  p.  6L 

earned,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Earn  (1),  u,] 

ear'-nest,  s.  &  a.    [A.S.  eoriiest  =  seriousness  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut,   ernst;    O.   H.  Ger.  emust; 
M.  H,  Ger.  emest ;  Ger.  ernst.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Seriousness ;  a  serious  reality,  as  distin- 
guished from  jesting  or  a  feigned  appearance  ; 
most  frequently  found  in  the  phrase,  in 
earnest. 

"  Take  heed  that  this  jeat  do  not  one  day  turn  t» 
earnest-." — Sidney. 

2.  A  serious  or  earnest  object  or  business. 

"  But  the  main  buaioeas  and  enmett  of  the  world  !• 
money,  dominion,  and  -poveT."~L' Estrange. 


boil,  \>S^;  p,at.  J«S^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph:  go.  gom;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ph  =  t 
-«Un,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -tlon  =  zhiin.    -tlous,  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.    -We,  -die.  lii  =  b?l,  d«L 
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earnest— earth 


B.  As  adjuclive  : 

1,  Ardent,  eager,  or  zealous  In  tlie  perform- 
ance of  any  act  or  tlie  pursuit  of  any  object ; 
warm,  importuuflte, 

"  He  which  prayeth  in  due  wrt.  U  thereby  tnule  the 
more  Httenttve  to  heur  :  nutl  lie  which  benreth,  the 
more  earnest  to  yray  for  the  time  which  we  heatow." — 
Booker. 

2.  Intent,  fixed,  eager. 


•3.  Serious,  important,  grave, 

"They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hlmler  from  beluK 
partnkers  of  the  whole,  hnvt  yet  this  the  length  of 
divine  aervioe,  oppoituiiity  for  uxeas  tmto  some  rea- 
■onable  part  t\ieieoi."—ffooker. 

i.  Heartfi'lt.  sincere  ;  as,  An  earnest  prayer. 
^  For  the  ilillereuce  between  earrust  and 
eager,  see  Eaoeb. 

mr'-nest,   •eer-nes,   'ernes,  ».    [Wel. 
enm  =  an  earnest-penny  ;  em  =  a  i)ledae  ;  cruo 
=  to  give  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  earlas  = 
an  earnest ;  Prov,  Eng.  arles.     (Skeat.)'] 
J.  OrdiTiary  Langtuuje : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Anything  which  gives  assurance  ;  pledge, 
or  promise  of  something  to  come. 

"  It  ia  mi  ear7tr»t  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thw." 

Shak<mp.  :  Cym&e^Iru,  1.  6. 

IL  Law :  Something  given  by  a  buyer  to  a 
seller  as  a  token  or  pledge  to  V)ind  the  bargain  ; 
a  part  or  portion  of  goods  delivered  into  the 
possession  of  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  the  contract;  a  handsel.     In   Soots 
Law  the  delivery  and  receipt  of  an  earnest  is 
considered  as  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
the  contract,  and  the  party  who  resiles  may 
be  compelled  to  carry  out  his  obligation,  in 
addition  to  forfeiting  the  earnest  he  has  paid. 
"  But  tf  any  part  of  the  prlie  ia  paid  down.  If  it  be 
but  li  peuuy.  or  any  iwrtiou  of  the  good^  delivered  by 
way  01  eitriigat,  the  nri)]jerty  of  the  t'ooda  is  absolutely 
bound  by  it:  aud  the  veiiOee  way  recover  the  guotls 
by  action,  us  well  as  the  vendor  niny  the  price  of  tDem. 
And  aucii  regHrd  does  the  law  pay  to  earnesr  as  an 
evidence  of  a  contract,  that,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
29  Car.  1 1,  c.  3,  no  contract  for  the  aale  of  goods,  to  the 
value  of  £10  or  more,  shall   be  valid,  unless  the  buyer 
actually  receives  part  of   the  goods  sold,  by   way  of 
earnest  on  hi3  part;  or  unless  he  gives  ]>art  of  the 
price  to  the  vendor  by  way  of  e«r«('»rtobiud  the  bar- 
gain, or  in  part  of  payment:  or  unless  some  note  in 
writing  of  the  bargain  be  uiiule  aud  signed   by  the 
party,  or  his  agent,   who  ia  to  be   charged   with  the 
coatra^f'—Blackstone:  Commmt..  bk.  ii..  ch.  86. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  earnest 
and  pledge  :  "  In  the  proper  sense,  the  earnest 
is  given  as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in 
the  promise  we  have  made  ;  tha  pledge  signifies 
a  security  by  whi'.-h  we  are  engaged  to  indem- 
nify for  a  loss.  The  ccrneM.  lias  regard  to  the 
confidence  inspired;  the  ;»/«/;/-  has  regard  to 
the  bond  or  tie  produced  :  when  a  contract  is 
only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  to  gi\e 
earnest ;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is 
common  to  give  a  pledge.  In  the  figurative 
application  the  terms  bear  the  same  analogy  ; 
a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though  notalways, 
gives  an  earnest  in  youtli  of  his  future  great- 
ness ;  children  are  the  dearest  pledges  of  affec- 
tion between  parents."    (Crabh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

eamest^money,  s.    Tlie  same  as  Ear- 

NE-ST,   ^'.i  II. 

•  ear'-nest-ful,  'er-nest-ful,  a.  [Eng. 
earnest ;  -ful{l}.'j  Full  of  or  deserving  earnest- 
ness, attention,  or  anxiety. 


ear'-nest-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  earnest;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  earnest  manner  ;  with  earnestness, 
ardour,  or  zeal  ;  warmly,  eagerly. 

"  The  king  by  his  agents  earnestly  pressed  them  to 
grant  him  present  supplies  for  the  lue  of  his  army,"— 
Ludlow:  Memoin,  i.  7. 

2.  With  eaiuest  or  fixed  gaze  ;  intently. 

"  He  looked  upon  it  earnestly. 
Without  an  accent  of  reply." 

nyron  :  Siege  of  Corinth,  ixi. 

ear'-nest-ness*  s.     [Eng.  earnest;  -ticss.] 

1.  The  quality  of  beint;  earnest ;  eagerness, 
•Warrnth,  ardour,  zeal,  vehemence. 

"  Often  with  a  solemn  enrnestnft$, 
Jlore  th-in,  indeed,  belouged  to  such  a  trifle, 
lie  begged  of  me  to  steal  it." 

Shaketp.  :  Othello.  T.  2, 

2.  Solemnity,  serionsness.  gravity. 

"  There  never  was  a  charge  maint-iined  with  such  ft 
sVew  of  gravity  and  earn-^stnirn*.  whii^li  liad  asligbter 
fcuudatiou  to  support  il'—Atterbury. 

3.  Solicitude,  care,  intensity  of  attention. 

"  With  overstraining,  and  ennit^»tne>i  of  finishing 
their  pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  tliau 
good. " — Druden. 


*  earn'-ful,  «.       [Eng,   earn  (2).   v.  ;    -/uiCO-] 
Anxiuub,  yearning;  caujiing  anxiety  or  yearu- 

iiig. 

'■  Whatever  charms  ml^ht  move  a  gejitle  ht*rt 
I  oft  hiive  trli-'d,  and  «h«wed  tUo  tun^ul  niuurt 
Which  eatfi  my  brcjuft." 

/'.  Fletcher:  PUcatorie  £clog».  a.  a 

eam'-ing  (l),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Earn  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj:  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive:  [A-S.  earnung], 

1.  The  act  of  gaining  recompense  for  labour, 
services,  or  performance. 

2.  Tliat  whicli  is  earned,  gained,  or  merited  ; 
wages,  reward.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

"  Til  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  wltlt  what  small  ovendiu 
His  earningt  might  anpply.' 

IVordiworth  :  ExcurtUtn.  bk.  1. 

eam'-ing  (2).  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «,     [Earn  (3),  v.] 
X.  k  "R.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb>. 
C.  As  svhst. :  Rennet,  or  that  which  curdles 

or  coagulates  milk. 

"  M.iny  cheeses  are  B[>oJled  by  ^vlne  too  great  or  too 
small  .1  pr..i«)rti"ii  ui  ronm-t  or  earning  to  the  milk." 
—Maxmell:  tkl.  Trant.  p.  '.';<. 

eaming-grass,  s. 

Hot.:  CoTiiiuon  bulterwort. 

"  Pin(tuicutn  vujgaria,  Bte«p-gr*w.  eaming-gra»».'"— 
Lightfoof,  II,  liai. 

*  earse,  s.    (Erse.) 

*  earsh,  s.    Prob.  connected  with  eddish  (q.v.). 

1.  A  ploughed  field. 

"  Firea  oft  are  good  on  barren  eartiiet  made. 
With  crackling  flames  t^t  bum  the  stublile  blade," 
Mag  :  VirgU ;  Gaorgic  t 

2.  Eddish. 

*  eaxBt;  adv.    [Erst.]    Once,  formerly,  at  first. 

"  WTiich  is  through  rage  more  strong  than  hutli  were 
erst."  Spmter:  F.  «..  I.  viii.  lit. 

*  ^  At  earst :  At  length,  in  time. 

"  For  from  the  golden  age  that  flrat  was  named. 
It's  now  at  earst  became  a  st"nie  one," 

Spenser:  F'.q.,Vii.    (Introd.) 

earth,  *  erd,  *  erde,  •  eorth,  *  eorthe, 
'  ertlie*  s.  6i  a.  [A.S.  eorthe ;  cogn.  witii  led. 
jihd ;  Dnt,  aarde ;  Dan.  i;  S\v.  jord  ;  Goth. 
airtlta;  Ger.  erde,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  ipa  {era) 
the  earth,  apow  (aroo)  =  to  plough  ;  cf.  also 
Heb.  Y7^  (erels)  =  earth.]    [Ear  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Z,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  Vegetable  soil,  either  in  Itself  or  erro- 
neously viewed  as  a  simple  element ;  one  of 
four  out  of  which  it  was  supposed  all  tilings 
were  made.    [II.  b.] 

(-2)  The  globe,  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 
[II.  1,  2,  3,  &  4.] 

(3)  Dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea. 

"  This  solid  globe  we  live  q]>ou  is  mlled  the  earth  ; 
which  word,  taken  iu  a  more  limited  sense,  signitiea 
such  parts  of  this  globe  as  lU'e  capable,  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  to  give  ruoting  and  n-jurishmeut  to  plauts, 
so  that  they  may  stand  aud  grow  in  it.**— iocfr^ . 

(4)  The  ground,  the  visible  surface  of  the 
globe. 

"  Glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heav'n." 
Sliaketp.  :  Midtummer  A'ijht'i  Dream,  v.  I. 

(5)  Different  modifications  of  terrene  matter. 
(In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"The  five  genera  of  earths  are;  (1)  botes.  (2)  clays, 
(3)  miuls,  (4)  ochres.  (SItripolisu"'— //<».■  -M'U.  M<:d. 

(0)  This  world,  as  opposed  to  other  scenes 
of  existence. 

"  What  are  these, 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  iuhabitauts  o'  th'  earth. 
And  yet  are  out?"  Shaketjj. :  ilacbeth,  L  S. 

(7)  A  country,  a  district,  a  land. 

'*  In  ten  set  battles  have  we  drheu  Ijack 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  reeniued  our  earth. 
As  earth  recovers  from  the  ehbinc  tide." 

tirydcn :  King  Arthur,  i.  1. 

*  (8)  Landed  property. 

"  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth.' 

Siaketjj. :  Romeo  A  Juliet,  L  2. 

2,  Figuratively  : 

(1)  The  inhabitants  of  this  gloVie. 

"And  the  whole  <;ar£A  was  of  one  language  "—0«i.  xi.  L 

*  (2)  A  term  of  reproach,  expressive  of  gross- 
ness,  dulness,  or  stupidity. 

"  Thou  earth,  thoo.  e,j>&ik.~ —Sliaketp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*  (3)  Tlie  act  of  ploughing  or  tuniing  over 
the  gi-ound. 

"  Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow. 
Two  vartha,  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it.  bestnw." 
Tuuer :  llunhandrij 


IL  TediiticaUy  : 

1.  Astroii. :  To  the  eye  it  appeitrs  aa  if  this 
earth   was  in  tlie  ceLtie  of  the  uiiiverse,  the 
sun  and  the  fitars  revolving  round  it.     I'he 
phenomena  are  much  better  acroiuited  for  by 
supposing    the    apparent    le volution    of    the 
celestial  vault  to  be  produced  by  an  actual 
rotation  of  the  eaitli  on   itti  axis   in   about 
twenty-four  hours,  producing  day  and  night. 
[Day.]     Similarly  the  successiun  of  the  sea- 
eons  is  best  accounted  for  by  aHSuming  the 
sun  to  be  stationary  in  one  of  the  foci  of  an 
ellipse,  and  the  earth  moving  round  in  that 
ellipse  with  the  poles   alwsys  slanted  at  a 
particular  angle  to  the    same   jioint  iu  the 
tieavens,      [Seasons,   Year.]      In  i>o8seKing 
a   satellite  (the   moon)  the   earth    rcaembleB 
various  other  planets,  exf^-pt  tliat  tli^  have 
more    attendant   bodies  than   one.     In   fact 
the  earth  is  a  planet,  and,  like  other  planeta, 
its  figure  is  not  far  from  spherical,  as  is  proved 
by  its  having  been  sailed  round.       Magellan 
(Fernando  Magelhaens)  led  the  way,  having 
circumnavigated  a  great    ])art  of  the  globe 
between  a,d.  1519  and   1521,  being  killed  la 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  last-named  year. 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  one  of  his  officers,  com- 
pleted  the    enterprise.      Sir    Francis    Drake 
returned  alive  froin  a  similar  eiiterj'rise  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  Itetween  a.d.  1577  and 
1579  or  1580.     Now  so  many  i)eople  have  g<^>ne 
round  the  world  that  t^  have  done  so  confers 
no  material  increase  of  celebrity.     The  sight 
of  the  masts  of  a  vessel  appearing  before  the 
hull  comes  in  sight  is  a  i>roof  that  at  least 
that  portion  of  the  world  visible  to  us  is  a 
curve.     Moreover,  in  au  ecbi»se  of  the  moon 
the  shadow  of  the  eartli  obscuring  the  face  of 
the  luminary  is  found  to  be  circular,  and  there 
are  other  arguments  in  the  same  direction. 
Only  in  a  broad  seuse  can  the  earth  be  de- 
scribed  as  spherical ;  it  is  really  an  oblate 
spheroid — i.e.,  the  distance  between  the  two 
poles  is  less  than  that  between  two  extremi- 
ties of  a  diameter  drawn  through  the  equator. 
This  form  may  have  been  jiroduced    by   the 
rotation  of  a  partially  fluid  spliere.    According 
to  Bessel,  the  greater  or  equatorial  diameter 
ia  7,925-(i04    miles,  the    lesser  or  polar  one 
7,899' 114  miles  ;  the  difference  of  diameter,  or 
polar  compression,  is  20*47l  miles,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  dia- 
meter as  299'15  to  2'J8"15.      The  dimensions 
given  by  Sir  R.  Airy  slightly  differ  from  tlie.se. 
The  force  of  gravity  at  the  poles  is  to  that  :tt 
the  equator  very  nearly  as  180  to  179.     It  is 
not  of  uniform  density,  the  French  mathetna- 
tician  Clair\-ault  assuming  it   to   consist  of 
ellipsoidal    strata,    increasing  iu  density   as 
they  approached  the  earth's  centre,  and,  taking 
it  for  granted  also  that  the  attractive  foice 
might  be  calculated  on  the  law  of  liquids, 
proved  that   the   amount   of  gravity  at  the 
poles  to  that  at  the  equator  is  as  ISO  to  179,  and 
that  the  earth's  polar  axis  was  to  its  equa- 
torial one  as  299  to  300,  which  almost  exaclly 
agrees  with  the  result  of  ol»iM:'rvation.     Clair- 
vault  believed  the  mean  density  of  the  eaith, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  be  about  twice  that  of 
the  parts  near  the  surface.     Experiments  con- 
ducted during  last  century  having  shown  that 
the   mountain    Schehallion    in   Scotland  de- 
flected the   pendulum  12"  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, it  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  that 
the  density  of  the    mountain  was  |  that  of 
the  globe,  and  that  the  density  of  the  earth 
was    about    five   times  that   of  water.      Mr. 
Henrj'  Cavendish.  Dr.  Reich,  aud  Mr.  Francis 
Baily,  trying   other  experiments,  considered 
the  density  of  the  earth  to  W  :r67,  and  Sir  R. 
Airy  believed  it  6*505,  that  of  water  being  1. 
The  number  of  cubic  miles  in  the  earth  is 
about  259,800,000,000,    each  cubic  mile  con- 
taining 147,200,000,000  of  cubic  feet. 

2.  Geog. :  The  surface  of  the  land  is  to  that 
of  the  water  on  the  earth  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three.  The  land  is  unequally  distil- 
buted,  most  of  it  being  in  the  nortliem  hemi- 
sphere. A  great  circle,  with  Falmouth  for  a 
centre  and  its  circumference  enclosing  exactly 
half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  would  include  more 
land  than  could  be  embraced  within  a  similar 
circle  described  around  any  other  centre. 

3-  Geol.  :  The  universal  opinion  of  geologists 
is  that  the  earth  is  of  immeasurable  antiquity, 
and  though  some  natural  philosophers  believe 
that  there  is  not  at  what  may  be  called  the 
credit  of  geologists  an  unlimited  fun<l  of  time 
on  which  to  draw,  yet  they  cheerfully  accord 
them  a  few  millions  of  years.  The  old  view 
that  our  planet  is  but  a  few  thousand  years 
old  now  exists  only  among  the  uninformed 
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It  is  not  yet  proved  that  astronomical  ch-anRes 
have  ever  taken  pliice  since  tlie  first  I'stulilish- 
mont  of  tlie  solar  systfiu  aeriously  to  modify 
the  stite  of  things  existing  tm  the  earth  ;  the 
preaent  distribution  of  land  and  water  lias  not 
been,  geologically  viewed,  of  remote  origin  ; 
when  differently  i>roportioned,  it  must  have 
produced  different  climatea  from  those  now 
existing.  (For  details  see  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology.) 

i.  Magnetism :  The  action  of  the  earth  on 
magnetic  substances  is  like  that  of  a  magnrt, 
and  it  has  two  poles  different  from  the  or- 
dinary poles.     [POLE.J 

5.  Chemistry : 

*  (1)  Origlii'iUy :  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancient  chemists,  or  alclieniists,  one  of  tlie 
four  elements  of  which  all  material  things  in 
the  world  were  held  to  be  composed,  the 
others  being  fire,  air,  and  water.  Not  even 
one  of  the  four  is  really  a  simple  substance. 

(2)  Later:  A  name  given  to  various  sub- 
stances, opaque,  insipid  to  the  taste,  incom- 
bustible, and,  wlien  dry,  friable,  i.e.,  easily 
separated  into  particles.  Five  divisions  of 
them  were  recognised  :  (a)  Boles,  (6)  Clays, 
{(•)  Marls,  (d)  Ochres,  and  (e)  TripoHs.  Under 
tliese  categories  were  ranked  tlie  oxides  of 
the  metals,  cerium,  aluminium,  beryllium, 
zirconium,  yttrium,  erbium,  thorium,  <fec. 
These  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
are  all  very  rare  except  aluminium.  Tliey 
are  dilficult  to  separate  from  each  other,  oc- 
curring together  in  rare  minerals,  and  hence 
the  number  of  metals  belonging  to  this  class 
is  not  known,  several  of  those  recently  dis- 
covered having  not  yet  been  properly  investi- 
gated, as  holmium,  scandium,  thulium,  &c. 

^  For  the  chemical  constituents  of  vege- 
table soil,  see  Soil. 

6.  Sports :  The  hole  or  retreat  of  a  fox. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to,  or  in 
any  way  having  to  do  with  earth  or  with  the 
earth. 

T[  (I)  Crnst  0/  the  Earth  :  [Crust]. 

(2)  Earth  to  earth  burial :  A  burial  designed 
to  aid  in  resolving  a  corpse  as  soon  as  possible 
into  its  constituent  elements,  instead  of  taking 
measures  to  impede  its  rapid  decay.  In  1S75 
this  system  was  advocati.'d  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Haden.  Disciirdiug  leaden  and  even  wooden 
coffins,  he  advoc;ited  that  wicker-work  should 
be  the  material  used. 

earth-apple,  s* 

1.  A  potato. 

2.  A  cucumber. 
earth-bag,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  bag  lilled  with  earth,  used  for  de- 
fence in  war. 

earth-balls,  .*:.  pi. 

Botany  : 

1.  Gen.  :  Balls  which  grow  under  the  earth. 
{Prior.) 

2.  Spec,:  Tuber  dbariiim.  (Britten  ifr  Hol- 
land.) 

earth-banic,  s.  A  bank  or  mound  of 
earth. 

earth-bath,  s. 

Med. :  A  literal  bath  of  earth  is  occasionally 
used  on  the  Continent  as  a  remedy. 

earth-battery,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  large  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of 
copper,  or  a  quantity  of  coke,  buried  at  a 
certain  distance  asunder  in  damp  earth.  The 
moisture  of  the  earth  acts  as  the  exciting  flui<l 
on  this  voltaic  cou]>le,  and  a  feeble  but  con- 
stant current  is  produced. 

earth-bedded,  a.  Fixed  in  the  earth  as 
in  a  bed. 

■■  Sole  stay  hia  foot  may  rest  upon. 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone." 

Scott :  iiokeby,  ii.  15. 

earth-borer,  s.  A  form  of  auger  for 
"boring  hiiles  in  the  ground,  where  the  strata 
are  sufficiently  soft  and  loose.  The  shaft  has 
a  screw-point  and  a  cutting-face.  The  twisted 
shank  revolves  inside  a  cylindrical  case,  which 
retains  the  earth  till  the  tool  is  withdrawn. 
The  valve  opens  to  admit  the  earth,  and  closes 
as  the  tool  is  lifted.     [Auqeb.] 

earth-oar.  s.  a  car  for  transporting 
gravel  and  stone  in  railway  operations. 
{American.)    [Dumping-cab.] 


earth- chestnut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Baniumjlexiwsuin.    {Withering,  &o.) 

earth-closet,  a.  A  commode  or  night- 
stool  in  wliich  a  body  of  earth  receives  the 
faices,  or  i«dn)pped  upon  them  to  absorb  the 
etfluvia;  the  resultant  ia  to  be  utilized  as  a 
fertilizer. 

t  earth-crab,  s.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  tiie  Mole-cricket. 

earth-created,  a.  Formed  or  created 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth. 

"Ami  !Ui  eternity,  thedut^e  of  gods. 
DcBconiJed  on  poor  eai-t/i-creafnd  man  t" 

Voang:  Night  Thoughts,  iit.  219,  22a 

earth-despising,  a.  Despising  this 
earth  or  earthly  things. 

"A  aelf-forgettlng  tendemeaa  of  heart 
And  earth-dcspinlni/  dignity  of  aoui." 

Wordsumrth  :  Excursion,  blc  V. 

'*  eartb-dln,  *  erthe-dene,  s.    [Earth- 

DIN.] 

*  earth-drake,  s. 

Anglo-Sacoii  Myth. :  A  mythical  monster 
corresponding  to  the  dragon  of  chivalry  and 
romance.     [Drake.] 

"  He  sacriQces  his  own  life  in  deatroying  a  frightful 
earth-drake  or  driigon."—  W,  Sputding. 

earth~embracing»  n.  Embracing  or 
surrounding  the  earth  as  the  sea  does. 

"  Earth  and  air.  and  earth-embradnfj  sea." 

Wordstfforth  :  View  from  Black  Comb. 

earth-engendered,  a.  Rising  or  spring- 
ing from  the  earth. 

"  If  that  apeak,  It  is 
A  thundering  voice  ;  and  if  it  sigh,  the  htsB 
01  earth-engi'miernd  windsj." 

Fatiahaw:  Pastor  Fido.    (Transl.) 

f  earth-fall,  s.  A  depression  of  a  portion 
of  thf  land  (luring  earthquake  action. 

earth-fast,  s.  Fast,  fixed,  or  bedded  in 
the  earth. 

"  The  Duuglits  rent  an  earth-fast  atone 
From  its  deep  bed." 

.Sco«  -•  Liidy  of  the  L<tke,  v.  23. 

t earth-flax,  s,    [Earthflax.] 

earth-flea,  s.  [So  named  because  it  fre- 
quents the  earth  of  gardens,  &c.,  whence, 
however,  it  makes  its  way  when  it  can  into 
the  human  foot,  usually  under  the  toe-nails, 

where  it  lays  its  eggs,  If  neglected,  it  mul- 
tiplies rapidly,  and  cau;^es  great  suffering  and 
sometimes  death.  ]  The  Chigre  or  Chigoe,  Pulex 
penetrans.     [Ohiore  J 

t  earth-fly,  s.  [Fly  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion for  Jlea,  the  animal  being  wingless  at 
every  stage  of  its  development.]  A  Chigre, 
Pul^  penetrans.    (Rossiter.)    [Earth-flea.] 

*  earth-foam,  s. 

Min.  :  Ati  old  name  for  Aphrite  (q.v,). 

earth-fork,  s. 

Atiric.  :  A  pronged  fork  for  turning  up  the 
earth. 

earth-gall,  3. 

Bota  iiy : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  Gentian  tribe  of  plants,  one 
characteristic  of  which  is  bitteraess. 

2.  Specially : 

(1)  Erythrcsa  Centaurium.  (Britten  cC  Hol- 
land.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  by  the 
Malays  to  a  cinchonaceous  plant.  Ophiorhiza 
Munoos.  The  taste  resembles  that  of  Gentian, 
but  is  more  penetrating.    (Lindley.) 

earth  -  house,  eird  -  house,  erd  - 
house,  *  eorth-hus,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  A  subterranean  dwelling  known  in 
Scotland  as  "  Picts'  houses  "  or  "  Picts'  dwell- 
ings." The  description  as  given  below  corre- 
sponds with  that  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
buildings  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

"At  the  aanie  place,  and  also  in  another  part  of  the 
lariah,  .ire  what  the  country  people  call  eird  hotmes. 
Jhese  are  below  ground,  and  some  of  thrm  said  to 
extend  a  great  way.  The  sides  of  these  subterraneous 
mansions  are  faced  up  with  dry  atones  to  the  heiirht 
of'about  five  feet;  they  are  between  three  and  four  ftet 
wide,  and  covered  above  with  large  stones  laid  across. 
They  may  have  been  either  receptacles  for  plunder  or 

E laces  of  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
efore  houses  were  built,  or  of  concealment  from  an 
eiieuiy."—P.Strathdon:  Aberd. Statist.  Acc.,TiillS2.  N. 

2.  Fig. :  The  grave. 

"  Loathsome  ia  tliat  earfh-houte, 
Aud  grim  withUi  to  dwell  " 

LongfeUoiD:  Orate. 
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earth-hunger,  s. 

1,  An  inordinate  desire  to  become  the 
possessor  or  tenant  of  a  small  holding  :  spccit 
the  intense  feeling  evinced  by  the  Iriwh  Id 
favour  of  a  peasant  proprietary. 

2.  Tlie  desire  of  a  great  i'ower  to  enrich 
itself  at  the  exjK'nse  of  its  neigliliours,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  smaller  and  weaker. 

'■anme  may  thJiilt  they  (the  GovemmentI  have  don» 
ennuijh  In  tliu  way  of  auuexatlou,  reuiemberini;  what 

tliey  suilJ  about  earth-Untuj'.-r  when  out  of  olBce."— 
AV/i".  Aiiril  18,  188a. 

earthlight,  s. 

Astron.:  Light  reflected  from  the  earth 
ujtnii  tlie  dark  part  of  the  moon,  when  the 
latter  IS  either  very  young  or  lias  waned  con- 
siderably. The  perfectly  illuminated  portion 
of  the  moon  derives  its  enlightenment  from 
the  sun,  whilst  the  light  reflected  from  the 
earth  makes  the  circle  faintly  complete. 
As  the  moon  gains  age  it  offers  a  less  portion 
of  the  bright  side,  and  t!ie  phenomenon  dies 
away  to  zeajipear  again  when  the  luminary 
has  considerably  waned.  It  is  called  also 
Earth-shine  (q.v.).  (Herschel :  Astronomy. 
§  417,  ^c.) 

earth-metals,  s.pf.  [Earth,  s.  II.,  6  (2).] 

U  Itcactlous  0/ the  Earth  metals:  They  are 
precipitated  from  solutions  of  their  salts  by 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  hydrates  and  not  as 
suliihides.  The  hydrates  of  aluminium  and 
beryllium  are  soluble  in  caustic  soda  ;  the 
other  earth-metals — zirconium,  thorium,  ce- 
rium, lanthanum,  didymium,  erbium,  and 
yttrium — are  insoluble  ;  zirconium  an(l  tho- 
rium are  precipitated  as  thiosnlpliates,  by 
boiling  the  solution  with  sodium  tluosulphate, 
the  other  metals  remaining  in  solution. 

earth-moss,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Phascum.  {Prior,  Britten 
0&  Holland.) 

earth-oil,  s.    The  same  as  Rock-oil  or 

PETHOLKU.-il  ((i.v.\ 

earth-pea,  s. 

But. :  Lathyras  amphicarpos.    {Loudon.) 

earth-pillars,  earth-pyramids,  s.  pU 

(j'cog.  (C  Geol. :  Pillars  'ir  pyramids  of  earth 
in  .Switzerland,  &c.,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  feet  high,  occurring  in  the  Canton  of 
Vahiis,  near  Botzen,  in  the  Tyrol,  ire.  Some- 
times they  are  capped  by  a  single  stone.  They 
have  been  separateil  by  rain  from  the  terrace, 
of  which  they  once  formed  a  part.  {LyeU: 
Prin.  Geol.  (llth  ed.),  ch.  xv.) 

earth-plate,  s. 

Tc'leg. :  A  plate  buried  in  the  earth,  or  a 
system  of  gas  or  water-pipes  utilized  for  the 
purpose,  connecteti  with  the  tenninal  or  re- 
turn wire  at  a  station,  so  as  to  utilize  the 
earth  itself  as  a  part  of  the  circuit,  instead 
of  using  two  wires,  as  was  the  practice  pre- 
vious to  18:j7. 

earth-pufiT,  s. 

But. :  A  species  of  Lycoperdon.  (Nomen- 
clator,  1586,  in  Nares.) 

earth  -  pyramids,  s.  pi.  [Earth- 
pillars.] 

earth  -  quadrant,  s.  A  quadrant,  a 
fourth  part,  or  yu"  of  the  earths  circum- 
ference. 

"A  velocity  of  OBe  earth-yuadrant  per  second."-" 
Everett:  TheC.  0.  S.  Si/sCem  of  C'ltitu  (1875).  ch.  xi.,  p.  701 

earth-quave,  s.    An  earthquake. 
earth-shine,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  same  as  Earth-light  (q.v.X 

*  earth-shock,  s.    An  earthquake. 

■■  All  the  liviUK  tblok's  th;it  Ijeard 
That  deadly  ettrth-sliock  disnpj 'eared," 

Byron:  Siej/e  of  Corinth,  xxxUL 

earth-smoke,  ^'^. 

Bof. :  The  Fumitory,  Fumaria  cfficinalit. 
It  is  called,  especially  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  Smoke  of  the  earth  or  Fame  of 
the  earth. 

*  earth-stars,  s.  pi. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Stars  made  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  burning  fragments  during  an  explosion 
on  earth. 

*•  Into  countless  meteors  driven. 
Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven" 

Byron  :  Siege  cf  Corinth,  tL 


boil,  boj^;  po^t,  Jtfi^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enoptaon,  exist,     ph  =C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  beL  d«l* 
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earth— earthquake. 


2.  Bot.  :  Varioua  species  of  G«aster.  Tliey 
are  so  called  from  tlieir  star  shape  when  burst 
and  lying  on  the  ground.    (Prior.) 

earth- stopper,  s.  a  man  engaged  to 
*top  lip  the  earths  or  holes  of  foxes  to  prevent 
them  from  tjiking  refuge  in  them  when  hunted. 

earth-table,  s. 

Ar>-li.  :  The  lowest  course  of  stone  that  is 
Been  in  a  building,  level  with  the  (?arth. 

•earth-tiller,  ^eorthe  tille,  *erthe- 
tllier.  i'.     A  tiller  of  the  gi'ound  ;  a,  farmer, 
"  Theofl   riolie    niicren    timt    Iwith    rorthftifien." — 
Ancren  RiwU.  [>.  41C. 

"earth-tilth,  * erthe-tllthe,  «.  Cul- 
tivation of  the  ground.    (Wycliffe.) 

earth-tongue,  s. 

Bnt.  :  A  popular  name  given  to  elub-shaped 
fungi  of  the  penus  Geoglossum,  of  which  word 
it  is  a  liteifil  translation.  They  are  found  on 
lawns  and  grassy  pastures. 

earth  ivire,  a. 

Elet'  :  A  wire  need  for  joining  conductorB 
with  the  eartli ;  as,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  leakage  from  the  line  tu  the  earth. 

earth-wolf,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  Aard-wolf  (q.T.). 

earth's  crust,  5.    [Crust.] 
earth,  v.t.  k  i.     [Earth,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

\.  To  cover  with  earth.  (Generally  followed 
1^  lip.) 

'  Earth  up  with  fresh  monld  the  roots  of  those  nuri- 


*  2.  To  hide  or  place  under  the  earth  ;  to 
inter,  to  bury. 

"This  [lord] 
Wlio  shall  be  of  (u  little  memory 
When  he  la  earthed." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest,  ti  L 

•3.  To  fix  in  the  earth. 


*  B-  Intrans, :   To   retire  underground;  to 
liide  in  the  earth. 

"  Hence  foxes  earthed,  and  wolves  abhorred  the  day, 
And  hungry  churla  ensimred  the  nightly  nrey  " 

Tickell :  Pnem  on  Hunting. 

•arth'-board,  s.     [Eng.  earth,  and  hoard.'\ 
Agric.  :  The  mould-board  of  a  plough,  which 
turns  over  the  earth. 

"  The  plow  reckoned  the  most  proper  foTBtlfT  black: 
clays,  is  one  that  is  lone,  large,  and  broad,  with  a  deep 
head  and  a  square  earfhboard,  so  as  to  turn  up  a  great 
furrow. "'— Mortimer. 

earth'-bom,  a.    [Eng.  earth,  and  'bom.] 

I.    Lit.  :    Born  of  the  earth  ;   terrigenous, 
earth- sprung. 

"The  wounds  I  make  but  sow  new  enemies; 
Which    from  their  blood  like  earthbom  brethren 
rise,"  Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  v.  l. 

IL  Fignratively : 

1.  Relatini;    to    or    arising    from    earthly 
things  or  objects. 

"  All  earth-hom  cares  are  wrong." 

doldsmith  :   Vicar  of  Wakefietd.  ch.  viil. 

2.  Human,  mortal,  belonging  to  this  world. 

"  Into  oiir  room  of  bliss  thus  hieh  advanced 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  ear'thbom  perhape, 
Not  spirits."  Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  359-61. 

3.  Of  mean  birth,  low-born. 

"  Earthbom  Lycon  shall  ascend  the  throne." 
_  Smith, 

Sarth'-bo^nd,  a.     [Eng.  earth,  and  hmind.] 

1.  Lit.  ;  Fixed  or  fastened  in  the  earth. 

"  Who  can  impreaa  the  forpst.  bid  the  tree 
Unflx  his  earthbound  root?" 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  i. 

2.  Fig. :  Fixed  on  earthly  objects  and  cares. 

*  earth'-bred.  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and  brerf.]  Of 
mean  or  low  birth  ;  low-bom,  abject,  grovel- 
ling, despicable. 

*'  Peasants,  I'll  curb  your  headstrong  Impudence. 
And  make  you  tremble  when  the  Iiou  roars ; 
Yea,  ean/ifcred  worms."  Brewer:  Lin/rua,  i,  6. 

•  earth-din,  •  erthe-dyn,  •  erthe  dene, 

8.     [Eng.  earth,  and  din.]     An  eartliquake. 
"  The  negheiid  d.iy  gret  erthfdi/it  sal  be." 

Ham  pole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  *,790. 

earthed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Earth,  v.] 
&urth'-en. '  eorth-en,  *  erth-en,  a.    [Eng. 

earth:    suff.    -en.]      Made   of    earth,    clay   or 
similar  substance. 

"They  took  It  up.  and  put  It  Into  an  Mrtftc?i  pot" '— 
Bunyan  .   Pilgrims  Progress,  pt  U. 


earthen  -  pipe,  s.  The  Romans  usc<l 
eartlieii  jiipes  where  economy  was  an  object. 
Tliey  preferred  lead.  The  earthen  pij'es  had 
a  thickness  of  at  least  two  Inches,  and  the 
ends  were  respectively  contractetl  and  enlarged 
to  fit  into  and  to  receive  tlie  adjacent  pipes. 
Tlie  joints  of  the  pipes  were  luted  with  quick- 
lime and  oil.  The  thickness  was  increased 
at  the  bottom  of  a  Itend,  as  in  crossing  a 
valley  or  hollow,  or  the  pi])e  at  this  part  was 
"  secured  by  ligatures  or  a  weight  of  ballast." 
Earth*-!]  j'ipes  are  found  in  tlie  walls  of  the 
baths  and  the  Colitfeum,  of  various  diameters, 
none  less  than  two  inches  diameter.  (Knight.) 

earthen-ware.  s.  A  general  expression 
whieli  cn\(-rs  all  ieramic  work,  such  as  stone- 
ware, delft,  porcelain,  &c.  [Pottery.]  The 
term,  as  far  as  it  may  have  a  less  general 
meaning,  includes  merely  the  commoner 
classes  of  clay-ware,  otherwise  known  as 
crockery.  The' clay,  having  been  pro])erly 
temjjered,  is  formed  on  the  wheel  and  dried 
under  cover  until  it  has  acjuired  considerable 
solidity.  The  glaze,  of  the  consistence  of 
cream,  is  then  jmt  on  as  evenly  a.s  possible  by 
means  of  a  brush.  Small  articles  are  glazed 
by  jjonring  in  the  glaze  and  then  pouring  it 
out  .ig;iin,  sufficient  adhering  for  the  ]>nr])ose. 
Tlie  glaze  consists  of  galena  ground  to  powder 
and  mixed  with  '*  slip'; "  that  is,  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  clay.  This  is  a  clear  glaze,  and  Is  made 
black  and  opaque  by  the  addition  of  manga- 
nese :  1  part  of  m.inganese  to  every  9  of  galena. 
The  glaze  having  dried,  the  ware  is  piled  in  the 
kiln.  A  low  heat,  applied  for  twenty-four 
liours.  drives  off  the  moisture ;  an  increased 
heat  for  another  twenty-hours,  as  high  as  can 
be  born  without  fusion,  bakes  the  clay,  drives 
oflT  the  sulphur  from  the  galena,  and  causes 
the  lead  to  form  a  glass  witli  the  clay  to  which 
it  adheres.  With  increase  of  heat  this  glass 
spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  wai-e.  After 
tlie  furnace  is  cooled,  the  ware  is  removed. 
The  glaze,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead,  is  solu- 
ble in  acids,  such  as  vinej^ar  and  those  of 
fruit,  and  is  destroyed,  rendering  injurious 
the  food  with  which  it  combines.  A  more  re- 
fiactory  clay  admits  the  use  of  a  less  fusible 
glaze  oir  a  harmless  character.  Earthen-ware 
is  found  among  almost  all  nations  and  tribes, 
though  all  have  not  the  art  of  glazing,  nor 
have  all  the  art  of  baking.  Drying  is  not 
baking,  and  it  requires  great  heat  to  make  a 
good  ringing  article.  The  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans  liad  pottery  at  a  date  before  the 
historic  period.  We  know  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter  at  early  jieriods.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  Greek  and  Etrurian  ceramic 
works  is  remarkable.  Glazing  came  from 
China.  Wedgwood  obtained  his  patents  about 
A.D.  1702. 

"  In  the  midet  of  stones  and  moas. 
And  wreck  of  particoloured  earthen-ware." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  11. 

*earth'-f€d,  a.  [Eng.  earth,  and /erf.]  Feed- 
ing or  living  upon  earthly  things  ;  carnal,  low. 
grovelling. 

"  Such  eartfi-fed  minds, 
t  That  never  tasted  the  true  heaven  of  love." 

Ben  JoHson  :  Volpone,  Mi.  8. 

t  earth' -flax,  s.     [Eng.  earth,  onAflax.] 

Mineridogy : 

1.  A  popular  name  sometimes  given  to 
Amianthus,  from  its  long  flaxen  fibres. 

2.  A  fibrous  kind  of  talc. 

"  Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaister 
or  parget ;  the  finer,  eartJijtaj:.  or  salamander's  hair." 
—  Woodward. 

earth '-i-ness»  s.    [Eng.  earthy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  of  being  earthy  ;  the 
state  of  consisting  of  or  containing  earth  or 
earthy  matter. 

■•  He  freed  rainwater  .  .  .  from  its  accidental,  and. 
as  it  were,  feculent  earthiness  " — Boyle :  Works,  iii.  103. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Grossness,  meanness,  coarseness. 

"So  long  as  they  have  only  light  enough  to  hate 
light,  they  may  uiii>n  the  first  glimpse  retire  into  their 
ea}^hiness."—Brfrom :  Enthusiasm  (Introd.). 

earth'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <£■  s.     [Earth,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  .-Is  ."^vhst. ;  The  act  of  covering  up  with 
earth  or  mould. 

earth'-li-ness,  5.     [Eng.  earthly;  -ness.] 

t  1.  The  quality  of  being  earthly,  or  of  the 
earth. 

*  2.  Worldliness,  strong  attachment  to 
worldly  things. 

*  3.  Perishableness  ;  want  of  durability, 
frailty. 


*  earth'-lihg,  s.     [Eng.  mrth;  -ling.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  ;  a  mortal;  a 
poor,  frail  creature. 

"To  earlhltngs.  the  footnt'jol  of  Ood,  that  atam 
which  be  ntloed  (or  a  euuUl  time,  sotsmeth  mj^cnOb- 
ceui^'—lirummond. 

2.  One  who  is  attached  to  things  of  thfa 
eartli ;  an  earthly-minded  person. 

earth' -Ij^,  •  earthe-ly. '  erthe  U«  •  erth- 
ly»  *  erth-lych,  '  erth-y  ly,  a.     ihng, 
earth ;  -iy.\ 
1.  Made  or  consisting  of  earth  ;  earthy, 

"  A  sceptre  or  on  earthly  sepulchre." 

Shakes//. :  3  Utmry  Ti..  L  ♦ 

*2.  Resembling  earth  or  clay  ;  lifeless, 

"  Doth  shlue  upi^n  the  dead  man's  earthly  cheekg." 
Hhakesp  :  Tttus  Andri/tticut.  11.  ft. 

3.  Of  or  pertiiining  to  this  world ;  mortal, 
human,  as  o]>posed  to  immoi-tal. 

"  The  earthly  author  of  «iy  blood." 

Shakcsp.  :  /lich^ird  III.,  L  8. 

4.  Pertaining  to  this  life  or  our  present  state, 
worldly,  carnal,  as  oj)posed  U>  spiritual. 

"  H  must  be  our  solemn  buHlueas  and  endearonr,  at 
fit  seaeous.  to  turn  the  stream  of  our  thouij;bts  trom 
earthly  towards  divine  ohivcin."— A Iterbury. 

5.  Pertaining  to  this  life,  as  opposed  to  a 
future  life. 

"Joyed  an  earthly  throne." 

Shak^sp. :  2  UenTTi  VI.,  It.  ». 

6.  Corporeal,  not  mentaL 

"  Great  grace  that  old  man  to  him  given  had, 
For  God  he  often  saw,  ff-ra  heaven  higlil. 
All  were  hU  earthly  eycn  botli  bluiit  wild  bad." 
Sp'-mer:  F.  tj.,  L  X.  4S. 

7.  Living  or  existing  on  the  eartli, 

"[HelBhal  come  att  lafit«. 
And  culle  all  erthgly  creature*." 

Lujigtand  :  P.  Plowman,  p.  128. 

8.  Among  things  conceivable  a.s  possible  in 
this  world  ;  possible,  conceivable 

"  Who  would  team  one  ear/klu  thing  of  usef " 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  v.  22. 

earthly-minded,  a.  Having  a  mind 
fixed  on  this  earth  ;  unspiritual,  destitute  ol 
spirituality. 

"Tlie  earthly-minded  antichrists  and  hs^pocrltes. "'— 
Bale-  On  the  Revel.,  pt  11..  k  ii 

earthly-mindedness,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  earthly-minded,  unspirituality,  gross- 
ness, sensuality,  devotion  to  earthly  or  worldly 
objects. 

"The  earth} v.mind^dness  CB.Tae  from  this  animated 
earth,  the  body ;  and  Is  to  shrink  up  a^cain  into  iU 


own  principle,  and  to  perish.' 
p.  75. 


-More:    ConJ.   Cabb., 


earth'-nuts,  «.  pi.    [Eng.  earth,  and  nuts.] 

Botany : 

1.  Generally : 

(1)  Plants  which,  when  their  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  fruit,  bury  the  latter  under  the 
ground.     Example:  Arachls  hypogma. 

(2)  Subterranean  tubercles  of  fleshly-rooted 
plants.    Example  :  Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

2.  Specially: 

(1)  Arachis  hypogcea.  (^Lovdon.)  [1  (2).] 
One  of  the  underground  tubers  of  Carum 
hulboca.stanum.  It  is  called  also  Pig-nut 
(q.v.).     (BeJitham.) 

(2)  The  globular  tuber  of  the  Tuberous 
Bunium,  Bitnirim  Jlex^osum.     {BerUham.) 

(3)  The  genus  Conopodium.  (Sir  Joseph  D. 
Hooker.)  His  Conopodium.  dcnuda(«m  is  what 
is  more  generally  known  as  Bunium.  fiexuosuiru 
[2  (2).] 

(4)  (Enanthe  piinpinelloides.  (Britten  &  HoU 
land.) 

earth' -qualce,  s.  &  a.      [Eng.   earth,  and 

quake.] 
A*  As  svbstantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  convulsion  in  the  political 
world, 

n.  Oeol.  £  Hist.  :  A  quaking,  vibratory, 
undulating,  or  other  movement  of  a  portion 
of  the  earth's  crust  produced  by  fones  acting 
from  beneath.  Certain  premonitory  sjnnp- 
toms  are  believed  to  herald  the  approach  of 
a  great  earthquake.  These  are  ;  irregulajities 
in  the  seasons,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  inter- 
rupted by  dead  calms ;  \iolent  rains  at  un- 
usual seasons,  or  in  countries  where  they 
rarely  occur ;  a  reddening  of  the  sun's  disc 
and  a  heaviness  in  the  air  continuing,  it  may 
be,  for  months  ;  an  evolution  from  the  soil  of 
electric  matter,  inflammable  gas,  with  sul- 
phurous and  mephitic  vapours  ;  subterranean 


fate,  fit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw« 


earthquaking— ease 


noises  iike  those  of  carriage  wheels,  artillery 
or  thunaer;  cries  of  distress  emitted  Ijy 
•ninials  ;  and  drowsiness  witli  a  feeliug  of 
aea-sickness  in  men. 

Wlieii  the  fatal  moment  arrives,  the  ground 
at  scime  spot  is  heaved  up.  and  becomes  the 
centre  of  vibration  or  undulations,  remindini; 
us  of  those  produced    by  the    ripple  wave 
propagated  in  a  continually  enlargiiij;  circle 
aroiuid  the  spot  where  a  pebble  has  been  cast 
into  a  pond.      The  earth  swells  and  heaves 
like  a  rolling  sea ;  cracks  and  rents  are  pro- 
duced in  all  directions,  like  those  on  a  window 
pane.    Great  funnel-like  holes    yawn    open 
^e>v  lakes  are  formed.     The  houses  and  other 
erections  may,  with  their  inhabitants,  be  de- 
stroyed over  the  greater  part  of  a  cntv  in  a 
few  moments,  though  it  is  a  suggestive  fact 
that  this  destruction  is  often  limited  to  those 
,' ',    T,,"""  Beologieal  stratum.     Precipitous 
cmis  fall  into  adjacent  seas  or  rivers,  in  the 
latter  case  more  or  less  damming  them  np  and 
producing  floods.     Landslips  take  place  with 
siuiilar  consequences.    Cattle  feeding  on  cliffs 
tail  into  the  sea  and  are  drowned     The  sea 
"^comes  agitated,  and  after  first  receding  from 
the  land,  then  rolls  in  upon  it  with  a  wave  of 
enormous  height.    This  is  more  especially  the 
cose  if  the  focus  of  agitation  be  beneath  the 
sea.     The  sensation  on  board  ship  when  an 
earthquake  occurs  is   as  if   the   vessel  had 
struck  a  rock. 

There  are  certain  regions  to  which  both  the 
points  of  volcanic  eruption  ami  the  move- 
ments of  great  earthquakes  are  confined 
[V oLCANic  REGION.)  The  two,  therefore,  have 
probably  a  common  origin,  steam,  molten 
matter.  Ac,  which  have  forced  exit  to  the 
external  atmos|ilicre,  generating  a  volcano 
and  similar  explosive  material  still  seeking 
for  vent,  producing  an  earthquake.  Con- 
nected with  the  latter,  as  with  the  former 
are  such  phenomena  as  the  ejection  from  the 
ground  ol  torrents  of  water  discolored  by  mud 
and  emitting  mephitic  vapors  which,  if  in- 
tense, are  fatal  to  human  and  to  animal  lile 
Not  uncommonly  an  old  voli-ano  goes  into 
eruption,  or,  more  rarely,  its  upper  part  and 
crater  fall  in  and  a  new  one  is  generated  in 
the  midst  of  an  earthquake.  Great  upheavals 
ot  land  are  its  normal  effects,  though  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  there  are  subsidences  instead 
of  elevation. 

It  i.i  supposed  that,  on  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  an  earthquake  occurs  somewhere 
every  day.  What  runs  up  the  number  of  such 
occurrences  is  that  there  is  generally  a  series 
of  shocks  at  a  place  instead  of  a  single  one 
Most  of  these  are  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  others 
anect  a  wide  area,  and  are  most  destructive 
that  which  happened  at  Lisbon  on  Nov  1 
1 1 5,3,  shook  a  portion  of  the  earths  surface 
ftiir  times  greater  than  the  whole  area  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  60  000 
people  in  Lisbon  in  the  space  of  six  minutes 
nor  IS  Lisbon  the  only  city  where  multi- 
tudes have  perished  from  a  similar  cause 
As  late  as  1803  10,000  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  island  of  Manila  in  an 
earthquake,  and  25,000  iu  Peru  and  Ecuador 
m  isos. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Shaking  the  earth. 

"  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victorr. 
Tu  thee  tile  breatli  of  life." 

Bi/roH  :  Ode  to  Xapoleon. 

earthquake  -  alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
rounded  on  the  discovery  or  supposition  that 
a  few  seconds  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses 
Its  power.  To  an  armature  is  attached  a 
weight,  so  that  upon  the  magnet  beconiine 
paralyzed,  the  weight  drops,  and,  striking  a 
bell,  gives  the  alarm. 

•  earth- quak-iiig,   a.      [Eng!    mrth.    and 
qvaking.]     Subject  or  liable  to  earthquakes. 
J^Tt^'' '?'°'«»'-  ,>•«'  """Ist.  unhealthy,  ear-thmaking 
K  of  h?? ,."?",';'?''  \K  "■«  Sp.ini,h  leade?f„r  thf 
p  18?  "        tl""'!  -•«''C'i»«»i.  Aug.  »J,  188i; 

•earth-shaking,  •  erthe-shak-ynge, 

a.  a  s.     [Eng.  earth,  and  slmkiiig.]         •'"»''• 
A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  power  to  shake  the 
earth  ,  raising  or  causing  eai-thquakes. 

"Su"'*!®  *^'™  stalks  to  battle 
The  huge  earlKihakhi,!  heiU  " 

.Macula^     Pro,,l,„y  of  Capy,.  iilv. 

a.  Assubst. :  An  earthquake. 

B'l^.'lr.'.";,^!',?  "■"'"';?''  "  8re«trartt..A<,tj,no..-_ 
"3/UtIfe  :  Mattliew  xxviii.  -^ 
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earth'-ward,  adv.    [Eng.  earth  ;  -ward  1    To- 
ward the  earth.  .j    "^ 


earth'-work,  s.     [Eng.  earth,  and  vim-k.] 

Engin.  *  Fort. :  Mounds  of  earth  raised  as 
a  defence,  or  to  form  the  banks  of  canals,  or 
the  embankments  for  railways. 

"The  whit*  tower  .  .  .  l«  blocked  up  with  n  double 
tnmean  It  ar,  oh.  xxxit 

earth '-worm,  s,    [Eng.  earth,  and  worm.] 
1.  LiUrally  : 

(1)  A  well-known  annelid  (Lumbrims  ter- 
restra.  Its  elongate  form,  naked  skin,  and 
llei,hy  or  bluisii  culoiiug,  and  viblous  trail 
are  tamiliar  to  ali'.  It  consists  of  many  narrow 
rings  in  contact  with  each  other.  Between 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  segments  is  a  thick- 
ened portion  called  the  cUtellnni,  an  organ  of 
reproduction.  There  are  no  tentacles,  no  eyes 
and  no  teeth,  but  the  mouth  has  a  short  pro- 
boscis. When  the  decaying  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  are  swallowed,  there  is  taken 
with  them  into  the  ground  a  quantity  of  vege- 
table soil  which  is  subseqiientlv  ejected  in 
small  heaps  called  worm  casts.  The  attention 
of  Mr.  Charies  Darwin  laving  been  called  to 
the  habits  of  this  despised  animal,  that  great 
naturalist  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological 
bociety  on  the  "  Formation  of  Mould"  (which 
was  published  in  the  second  series  of  the 
Transactions,  p.  606),  showing  that  vegetable 
soil  in  Its  present  aspect  and  distribution  was 
largely  produced  by  the  earthworms.  Darwin 
recurred  to  the  subject  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
last  great  work  was  on  Worms. 

(2)  (.PI )  :  The  English  name  of  the  Terricolie 
a  tribe  of  Annelids,  order  Oligochaeta. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  mean,  sordid,  worldly-minded 
person. 

"Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm,  cease  ; 
I  won  t  for  refuge  fly."  Sorrit. 

earthworm-oil,  s. 

Phar.:  A  green  oil  obtained  from  the  com- 
mon species  of  earthworm.  It  is  iLSed  medi- 
cinally as  a  reniedy  for  earache. 

earth'-Jr,  a.     [Eng.  earth;  -y.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  Consisting  or  composed  of  earth;  terrene. 

ml'tt!J  "^^.^fj'  ,"P"'"l'>'  »!>«'  »I  rain.  Is  atored  with 
Satto/'-^HWrT'^™"-  "'  "■=  '"»"■'■'  '-">•« 

(2)  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  earth  ■ 
moi-tal,  human. 

"Flaming  minujtera  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge."        Mitfon  .-  P.  L..  ix.  167. 

(3)  Inhabiting  this  earth  ;  terrestrial 

"  "^^^  f.'^rthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are  • 
1 11  call  up  other  god.t  of  form  more  fair." 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  ii.  1. 

(4)  Relating  to  earth. 

"Mine  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign  • 
And  m  an  earlhy  tiie  dark  dungeon  miie  " 

Dryden  r  Falamon  d-  Arcite.  iii  401,  4il2. 

(5)  Resembling  earth,  or  any  of  its  proper- 
ties :  as,  an  earthy  taste  or  smell. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  earth  ;  cold  and  lifeless  as 
earth  ;  turned  to  clay. 

"  ?,?,.^"^'3y  l^i'*  dead  and  earthy  image 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sonw  greater  ■■ 
Shakeip. :  2  Ucnry  I'/.,  liL  1 

(.2)  Gross,  carnal,  worldly,  not  refined. 

"  ^y  "P^^  to  my  earthy  gi^oas  conceit, 
hmothered  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 
ine  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit  " 

Shakeip.  :  Comedy  <>/  Errors,  ili  3 

II.  Min.  :  Dull,  dead,  without  lustre. 
earthy  calamine,  s. 

Mill.  :  Th3  same  as  Hvdkozincite  (q.v.). 

earthy  cobalt,  s. 

CaWoyuc.)    Thesameas  Asbolite,  a  variety 
of  Wad.     (Dajia.)  ' 

Earthy  cobalt  bloom:  A  variety  of  Erythrite 

earthy  fracture,  s. 

Mill.:  Fracture  exhibiting  a  rough  surface 
with  minute  elevations  and  depressions. 

earthy  manganese,  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Boo  manganese  (q.v.). 
earthy  minerals,  s. 

T>/n"-  •'  ]?,  "!'  ^''"''Seinent  of  Mr.  William 

Phillips,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  the  first  great  cKhss  of 

minerals,    those    consisting    largely  of   such 

eartlis    as  silex  or  silica,  alumine  or  alumina 


lime  magnesia,  &c.  These  are  followed  by  the 
Alkalmo-earthy  minerals  in  which  p.jtaah 
soda  4c„  appear  ;  aii.l  nextby  the  Acidifcrous: 
earthy  minerals  which  have  in  their  com- 
position Bulphunc  a.-id,  i.hosphoric  acid,  to. 
to  which  follow  the  Acidiferous  alkalinol 
earthy  minerals,  siu-li  as  alum  and  its  alUes 
The  arrangement  of  Dana  is  different. 

^^^'r^f*-  '•  (Eng.  ear,  and  wax.]  Cerumen 
a  tliick  VISCOUS  substance,  secreted  by  the 
glanils  Of  the  ear  into  the  outer  passage. 

.1. '  "'j"''i'7j"i\  nature  lorlcated  or  plaiatered  over 

-j:^'y%°!S:'£.'ittZT  ""■"""■ '"  '-'^•'"  '--'••- 

^^'J^^'  "eare-wick,    *  ear-wlck,    s. 

[Ah  cor-vmrja,  edr-u-icga,  so-called  from  a 
belief  that  it  crept  into  the  ear ;  A.S.  rare  = 
an  ear,  and  wicga  =  an  earwig,  a  horse.  Skeat 
thinks  It  means  a  wriggler,  a  carrier ;  cf.  wag.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Lit. :  The  same  as  II.  I. 

.   *  ?•  /'"•  •■  A  whisperer  ;  a  prying,  insinnat- 
ing  informer  or  talebearer. 

,-'^^?^,'5?.^.  ""^  *"  Rehoboom's  eiirwlgs."~BacUt  • 

II.  Technically: 

Entomology : 

I.  Sing. :  Forficula  auricularia.  A  well- 
known  insect,  somewhat  like  a  Staphylinus 
but  having  a  foicejis  at  its  tail ;  this  in  the 
males  is  considerably  cui-ve.l,  and  has  a  tooth- 
like process.  The  earwig  is  found  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  under  stones,  &c.,  and  in  damp 
situatmns  generally  ;  it  also  frequents  flowers, 
devouring  the  peUls  and  the  ordinary  leaves 
of  the  several  plants.  The  female  sits  on  her 
egg.slike  a  hen,  and  is  a  patient  and  affectionate 
mother.  The  earwig  will  go  into  the  ear  as 
into  any  other  cavity,  but  it  has  no  special 
love  for  that  hiding-place  more  than  others 
and  when  it  enters  it,  does  so  without  evil 
mtent.     [Forficula.) 

■■^arrnj,    and    snails    seldom    Infect   timber"— 
Mortimer :  Husbandry.  w.""^..  -» 

2.  Fl  :  The  family  Forficulida;  (q.v.)  These 
were  considered  to  be  orthopterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  sub-order  Cursoria  Now 
they  are  placed  under  the  order  Dermaptem 
or  Euplexoptera  (q.v.). 

If  (1)  Common  Earwig:  Forficula  auricularia. 

[Jl/ARWIO,  ] 

(2)  Great  Earwig :  Labidura  gigantea. 

(3)  Little  Earwig :  Labia  minor. 
t  ear-wig,  v.t     [Earwio,  s.)    To  gain  over  or 

influence  by  whisi.ered  or  covert  insinuations- 
to  raise  a  bias  or  prejudice  in  by  insinuations. 

"  He  was  so  sure  t»  ke  earu^aged  in  nrivate."— 
Marryat:  Snarleyyow.  privai*.  — 

ea^e,  •  ese,  •  else,  "  eyse,  s.    [O.  Pr.  &  Pr. 

aise,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  :    cf    GaeL 
adhais  =  leisure,  ease,] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Astate  of  rest  or  quietness  ;  an  undisturbed 
state  of  quiet,  either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

(1)  Of  the  body;  Freedom  from  disturbance 
auuoyaute,  pain,  or  labor;  repose,  rest. 

"  Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  JoT  " 
Thoimou  :  Cattle  of  I  nd.,lence.\.  1 

(2)  Oftht  mind:  Tranquillity,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  concern,  or  solicitude. 

"  His  soul  shall  dweU  at  eate.'-—Piatm  rxv  IS. 

of^lauTif  '"'  '"''""''  "'""■  '"'"*■  """mission 

.1u'i/t"°  '■°°™'''''"  """ *""  the  (atigne of  waitlng.-- 

*  3.  That  which  produces  or  tends  towards 
quiet,  repose,  or  freedom  from  anxiety  or 
solicitude.  ' 

k  ",'}  if  »»"«!'  »Vme  to  wound  hhnself  by  angtiish  irf 
heart,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  the  pleaaureT&Ti^ 
or  enjoyments  of  lile.-—Tempt<).  ™'"™'.  "'  «"•». 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality  or 
close  attention  to  form. 

2.  Freedom  from  harshness,  stiffness  op 
artificiality  of  style. 

"  ^"".'u'"*'  "■  """"hS  ■^omes  from  art,  not  chance 
As  tho,e  move  e.^sieat  who  have  learned  to  danci" 
Pope  :  Essay  on  CrUidim,  36-2,  3fi3. 

3.  Facility,  readiness ;  a  freedom  or  absence 
of  difficulty. 

"  The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  h.-md 
Following  with  ease,  if  favoured  by  thy  fate  • 

Dry.Un:  Virgil;  .£neid  VL  Cl'o.  22L 

4.  Use,  avail,  utility,  advantage.     (.Scotch.) 

"I  e'en  pie  them  leg-hail,  for  there's  nae  eate  la 
f^.'"l  ill    l""""^™'  fowf_&o«.-  auy  jSTn„^ 


^^     uon.   sion  -  Shun ;  -tlon.  -s.on  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tlo»».  -siou.  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &«:  =  X^  d,L 
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ease — east 


11  (1)  At  ease:  In  a  state  free  from  any 
tbirig  likely  to  dinturb^  jiiiioy,  or  cause 
anxiety. 

(11)  To  stand  at  ease  : 

MIL :  To  tituini  in  the  ranks  In  a  certain 
ponturo  wliicli  gives  eaae  or  rest. 

(3)  111  at  ease:  In  ft  atato  of  mental  or  bwlily 
disquiet,  nr  dislurhaiice. 

51  (1)  Crabb  tlina  discriminates  between 
tase,  'iniet,  and  repose:  ''Tin:  idau  nf  a  motion- 
less state  ia  common  to  all  tliesf  terms  :  euse 
and  quiet  respect  action  on  iliii  Itody  ;  rest  ami 
repose  respect  tlie  action  of  tlie  body  :  we  are 
easy  or  iptlet  wlum  freed  fi-om  :niy  ext-ermil 
agency  tliat  is  i>ainful;  we  have  rest  or  repose 
When  tlie  body  is  no  longer  in  motion.  Kep'isv. 
is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  tlie  weary  seek 
repose;  there  is  no  human  bemg  to  wlioui  it 
is  nut  sometimes  indispensable.  Wo  may  rest 
in  a  standing  posture  ;  we  c;m  repose  oidy  in  a 
lying  position  :  the  dove  winch  Noah  tlrst 
sent  out  could  not  (Ind  rest  for  the  sole  of  its 
foot ;  soldiers  who  are  hotly  pursued  by  an 
enemy,  have  no  time  or  opimrtiinity  to  t»ike 
repose:  tlie  night  is  the  time  for  rest;  tlie 
pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.  Ease  denotes  an 
exemption  from  any  painful  agency  in  general ; 

?uUt  denotes  an  exemption  from  tliat  in  par- 
icnlar  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  the 
violence  of  others  may  cause ;  we  are  easy, 
or  at  ease,  when  the  body  is  in  a  posture  agree- 
able to  jt'ielf,  or  when  no  circumjacent  object 
Sresses  unequally  upon  it;  we  are  quUt  wlien 
lere  is  an  agreeable  stillnes.s  around  ;  our 
ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  intiirnal  or 
external  causes  ;  our  quiet  is  most  conmioidy 
disturbed  by  external  objects :  we  may  have 
ease  from  pain,  bodily  or  mental  ;  we  liuve 
quiet  at  the  will  of  those  around  us;  a  sick 

Serson  is  often  far  from  eiyoying  ease,  al- 
lough  he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
perfect  quiet:  a  man's  niind  is  often  uim's}/ 
from  its  own  faulty  composition  ;  it  sulf'is 
frequent  disquietudes  from  the  vexatious  tem- 
pers of  others." 

(2)  He  thus  discrirainatea between  ease,  easi- 
ness, facility,  and  lightness:  "Ease  denotes 
either  the  abstiact  state  of  a  person  or  quality 
of  a  thing  :  oasiiicss,  from  easy  signifying  hav- 
ing ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract  quality 
which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing;  a 
person  enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of 
disposition  :  ease  is  said  of  that  which  is 
borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ;  easiness  and 
facility,  from  the  Latin  facilis,  easy,  most 
commonly  of  that  which  is  done  ;  tlie  former 
in  application  to  the  thing  as  before,  the  latter 
either  to  the  person  or  the  thing  :  we  speak  of 
the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a  i)erson's 
facility  in  doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness 
of  a  tiling  by  comparing  it  with  others  more 
difficult ;  we  judge  of  a  person's  facility  by 
comparing  him  with  others,  who  are  less 
skilful,  Ea^e  and  lighiiiess  are  both  said  of 
■what  is  to  be  borne  ;  the  former  in  a  general, 
the  latter  in  a  particular  sense.  Wliatever 
presses  in  any  form  is  not  easy :  that  which 
presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light:  a 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make  :  it  can  be 
light  only  troni  its  texture.  The  same  distinc- 
tion exists  between  their  derivates.  to  ease,  to 
facilitate,  and  to  lighten.  To  ease  is  to  make 
easy  or  free  from  pain,  as  1o  ease  a  person  of 
his  labour:  to  facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing 
more  practicable  or  less  difficult,  as  to  facili- 
tate a  personjs  jirogress  ;  to  lighten  is  to  take 
oft"  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  /(;7/(ieTi  a  person's 
burdens."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ea^e,  *  ese,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ease,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  free  from  pain  or  anything  wliich  dis- 

Suiets,  disturbs,  or  annoys  the  body  ;  to  re- 
eve, to  give  relief  or  rest  to. 

"  We'll  walk  afoot  awhile  and  ease  onr  legs." 
Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV..  li.  2. 

2.  To  free  from  anxiety,  care,  or  solicitude  ; 
to  relieve, 

•'I  will  ease  my  heart" 

S}takesp. :  1  Henri/  IV.,  I.  3. 

3.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  burden;  to 
lighten  of. 

'\SiQg,  and  III  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load." 
Dryden:  Virgil;  h'cl.  Ix.  91. 

4.  To  lighten  ;  to  make  easier  or  lighter. 

"Now  therefore  eage  thoa  eomewbat  the  grievous 
servitude."—.;  C/uon,  X.  i. 

6.  To  assuage,  to  mitigate,  to  alienate,  to 
Hay. 

"  He  speaks  of  eiich  medicines  as  procure  sleep,  and 


6.  To  render  less  difficult  or  more  prac- 
ticable ;  to  facilitate. 

7.  To  relieve  or  release  from  i)reH8uro  or 
reatniiut ;  to  make  looser,  to  move  or  shirt 
slightly ;  us,  To  eaae  a  uut  or  a  bar  lu  ma- 
chinery. 

8.  To  relieve  or  dismiss  from  aa  ofllce  or 
post. 

"  Ho  Is  sure 
To  be  mtrd  of  his  office," 

Masslitger  :  CnmUurat  Combat,  IIL  4L 

9.  To  rob ;  as,  To  eaae  a  person  of  his  purse. 
(fSlang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  give  relief  or  eaae. 

•'To  weep  with  tlieiu  that  ween  doth  eaan  tome  deal." 
Sluiktsp.  :  TUiU  Andronictu,  111,  I. 

2.  To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exertions, 
"Thev  also  rowed  right  through  to  Iflley  without 

moiinn:  —Daily  TeUnraph.  March  2,  188\;. 

If  (1)  Earn  Iter:  The  command  given  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  tlie  engines  of  a  steamer, 
generally  preparatory  to  tiie  order  to  *'8toi> 
her." 

(2)  To  ease  away  or  of: 

Naut. :  To  slacken  [a  rope]  gradually. 

(S)  To  ease  a  skip : 

Naut. :  To  put  a  ship's  helm  hard  a-lee,  to 
prevent  her  pitching  when  close-hauled. 

eaf  ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    {Ease,  v,] 

*ea9'e-f&l«  a.  [Eng.  ease,  and  fuKl),']  Full 
of  ease,  quiet,  or  repose;  quiet,  iieaceful. 

"  I  ajiy  a  block.  siuii>lciuii!i,  threuteaiag  cloud, 
Thnt  will  encounter  with  our  glurinus  aan, 
Ero  be  attain  his  easeful  western  beiL" 

Shakes/}.  :  3  Henry  ('/.,  V.  Z. 

*ea9'e-fiil-ly,  ac/y.  [Eng.  ea^c/n/,- -/y.]  With 
ease  or  iiuict;  quietly,  peacefully. 

"  ea§t'e-ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  eaaf-ful;  -ncss.) 
The  quality  or  stata  of  being  fuU  of  ease, 
quiet,  or  repose  ;  peacefulness. 

eas'-«l,  5.  [Dut.  ezel ;  Ger.  esel  ~  (1),  a  little 
ass,  an  ass  ;  (2)  an  easel.] 

Painting :  A'wooden  frame  for  supporting  a 
picture  during  its  execution. 

"  He  runs  to  his  eatet  at  sunriBe.  and  sits  before  it, 
c&re^ing  his  picture,  all  day  till  uighttall."— TTwtcJte- 
ray  .•  Newcome*.  li.  117. 

^  Painter's  easel:  [Easel-akimalcdle]. 
easel-anixnalcule,  s. 

Zool. :  What  was  once  believed  to  be  a 
genuine  genus  of  animals,  and  was  called 
Pluteus.  but  is  now  proved  to  be  only  the 
larval  form  of  some  echinoderms.  It  is  called 
also  in  English  Painter's  easeL 

easel-picture,  s.  a  term  employed  to 
design;it^^  a  picture  of  small  dimensions,  such 
as  to  render  it  portable.    (FairhoU.) 

eas'-el,  *  eas-sel,  adv.  [A.S.  edst  dml  =  the 
eastern  portion  or  side.]  Eastward,  toward 
the  east. 

"Oh,  man.  ye  should  hae  hadden  eatel  to  Kipple- 
triugau."— Scoff  .■  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  1. 

*eas'e-less,  a.  [Eng.  ease;  -less.]  Wanting 
or 'destitute  of  ease  or  quiet ;  uneasy. 

•'  Send  me  some  tokens,  that  my  hope  may  live. 
Or  that  my  careless  thoughts  may  sleep  and  rest." 
iJonne  :  Poemt,  p.  261. 

ea^'e-ment,  5.    [Eng.  ease :  -ment.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Tlie  act  of  easing,  relieving,  or  making 
lighter;  alleviation,  nutigation. 

"A  hopeful  confidence  in  God  for  the  removal  or 
e(ije/«eif  ofourafflictious  " — Barrow:  Sermon, vol,  iit, 
Bet.  X. 

*  2.  An  advantage,  convenience,  or  assist- 
ance ;  a  relief,  an  accommodation. 

"He  has  the  advantage  of  a  free  ludgiug,  and  some 
other  eusements." — Sioift. 

II.  Law  :  A  liberty,  advantage,  or  privilege, 
without  profit,  which  one  proprietor  has  in 
or  through  the  estate  of  another,  distinct  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil ;  as,  a  right  of  way, 
a  water-course,  &c. 

ea§'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ea^e) ;  -cr.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  ease,  quiet,  or  relief.  (Trench: 
On  some  Def.  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  18.) 

eas'-i-l5r.  *eas-e-ly.  *es-l-ly»  *es-y-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  easy  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  pain,  trouble,  annoyance,  or 
anxiety  ;  quietly,  tranquilly  ;  in  ease  or  quiet. 

"  Inste:id  fif  pa.?3iuK  your  life  as  well  and  easily,  you 
resolve  to  paas  it  as  ill  and  as  miserable  as  you  can."— 
Temi'le. 


2.  bmoothly,  quietly,  gently;  without  di** 
cord  or  disturbaiice. 

3.  Smoothly,  evenly ;  without  jolting  or 
shaking  ;  as,  A  carriage  runs  easily. 

*'  ilo  wUl  Iwar  you  easily,  aud  relmi  wtU."—i3^iJceip.  ■' 
Tuftl/ih  JVlght,  jii.  4. 

4.  With  ease  or  facility  ;  without  difficulty. 
"Hounds  movfl  swiftly,  and  at  great  dlHtHni.-e  ;  hut 

thuy  rtrquire  a  mediutii  weU  disi>OM:d,  and  tiiirir  trati». 
mhtsjou  is  rtui/y  stopped. "—flaown.-  /Natural  Histvry. 

5.  Without  great  exertion  or  Bucririce  of 
labour  or  expense. 

"  From  that  point  they  took  m*ttcri  more  «fU0y.'— 
D'tUy  Telegraph.  Miircii  2,  ItlSa. 

6.  With  readiness  or  willingiiese ;  readily, 

without  reluctance. 

"I  can  eiiMly  resign  to  others  the  pralw  of  your 
llluntrioui  Umiiy."  —  Dryden;  iHaU  <^f  JtMoeenct 
(L>edlc.). 

7.  ComraodiouBly,  comfortably ;  as,  A  coat 

flta  easily. 

ea^-i-UGBB,  "es-y-nesse,  •.     [Eng.  easy; 

•nese.  ] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  at  ease ; 
rest,  tranqviillity,  comfort,  eaae  ;  freedom  from 
pain,  annoyance,  or  anxiety. 

"  I  tliink  the  refuon  I  have  a«tilgned  bath  a  gre»t 
interest  in  that  rent  and  eatineu  we  enjoy  when 
asleep. "~/fci^  .■  On  the  Creation. 

2.  Tl»e   state   or   quality   of  imparting  or 

affording  ease  or  comfort. 

3.  Freedom   from  stiffness,    constraintj  or 

formality, 

"  Abstruse  and  niystick  thoughts  you  muct  expreaa 
With  itaiuful  care,  but  seeming  eaaitursi." 

Hofcommon  :  Art  c/  Poetry. 

4.  Freedom  from  dilliculty  ;  ease,  facility. 

"  Kiisinru  and  diflaculty  are  relative  tenna*"— TVffoe- 

tOJL 

5.  The  quality  of  being  free  from  anything 
wiiich  might  cause  difficulty  ;  freedom  from 
hurdncBS  or  severity. 

"The  very  efuinett  of  his  terme  will  be  one  of  th» 
blackest  atfgnivalions  of  our  haaenesa  and  lucxcujKibl* 
guilt' —.sVjur/j.'  Sermons,  voL  li..  aer.  a. 

6.  Willingness,  readiness ;  a  freedom  frow 
reluctance  or  indisposition. 

"Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugb  at  your  «a«f. 
ness;  save  hin  life,  hut,  when  you  have  done,  look  to 
your  owu.'— South. 

^  For  the  difference  between  easiness  and 
ease,  see  Ease,  s. 

ea^-ing  (l),  *eas-in.  s.    [A  corruption  of 
A.S.  efese  =  eaves  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  eaves  or  projecting  lower  edge  of  a 
roof. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stack  where  it  begins  to 
taper. 

easing'gang,  s.  A  course  of  sheaves  in 
a  stack,  projecting  at  the  easiu  to  keep  the 
rain  from  getting  in. 

ea^'-ing  (2),  *es-ynge»  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s. 

[Ease,  v.] 

A,  ic  'R.  As  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst, :  The  act  of  making  easy, 
lightening,  or  slackening  ;  easement. 

eas'-sel,  eas-sil,  adv.    [Easel,  adv.} 

east,  *  eest, "  est,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [A.S.  edst  =  in 
the  east ;  cogn.  with  Icel. aus?r;  Dan.  ost ;  Dut. 
oost ;  Sw.  <}stan  ;  Ger.  osten  — the  east;  Lat. 
aurora  =  dawn,  the  east  ;  Gr.  rj^s  (eos)  = 
dawn ;  Sansc.  ushas,  from  the  same  root  aa 
Lat  uro  =  to  bum ;  Fr.  est ;  Sp.  este.} 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Towards  the  rising  sun,  or  towards  that 
point  where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equi- 
noctial. 

"From  the  west  border  onto  the  east  border."— 
£xcKiu4  xtv.  7. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east. 


B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinari/  Language  : 

1.  The  portion  of  the  horizon  at  or  towards 
the  point  in  the  heavens  described  under  II. 

2.  Asia,  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe. 
The  name,  which  is  a  vague  one,  is  continually 
applied  to  India,  China,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c, 
whilst  in  the  expression  "the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion," Turkey,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  Europe, 
is  specially  meant. 

II.  Astron. :  One  of  the  four  caidinal 
points  :  a  point  towards  the  sunrise,  midway 


f&te,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh*.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try.  Syrian.    »,  CB  =  e.    ey  =  a.    4U  =  kw. 
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betwetn  the  North  and  South  p(»k's  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  which  tlie  sun  ajipears  to 
rise  lit  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

C.  As  adv. :  In  an  easterly  direction ;  to- 
wards the  east;  eastwards. 

^  Empire  of  the  East :  'Vhe  empire  founded 
fn  A.D.  395  by  tlie  Emperor  Thecdosius,  who 
divided  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Ein]»ire,  into 
two  parts,  the  Eiistem  and  the  Western,  be- 
tween  liis  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
The  capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  was  Con- 
st-antinople,  tliat  of  the  Empire  of  the  West 
Rome. 

East  India,  5.  <&  a. 

Geog,  :  A  term  rarely  used  except  in  com- 
pounds.    (See  those  which  follow.) 

East  Iwlia  Comjiony  ; 

Hist.:  In  its  original  form  "The  Governor 
and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  East  Indies  ;"  so  tlie  Company  ia  de- 
scribed in  its  charter,  dated  December  31, 
ItiOO.  Afterwards,  on  July  22,  1702,  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."  (See  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
article.) 

The  discovery  by  Vasco  de  Gama  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Nov.  19,  1497,  and 
that  of  the  Indian  coast  at  Calient,  on  May 
20.  1498.  opened  for  the  Portuguese  nation  a 
splendid  career  in  the  East  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. Tlieir  success  directed  the  stream  of 
traffic  to  the  Cape  from  the  route  by  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
it  had  followed  for  many  hundred  years.  All 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  desired  to 
share  the  new  oriental  gains,  but  the  Portu- 
guese claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Cape 
route.  The  English  tried  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  to  India,  and  a  north-east  one, 
but  the  ice-bound  seas  they  encountered 
effectnally  barred  their  way.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  disregard  the  Por- 
tuguese pretensions.  Before  their  enterprise 
had  been  successful.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
Francis)  Drake  sailed  to  Ternate,  one  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  to  Java,  &c.,  from  Spanish 
America  by  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Oeeau.  A 
similar  adventure,  by  Thomas  Cavendish, 
followed  between  1586  and  158S.  In  1599  an 
English  association  was  fonned,  £30,133  68.  8d. 
being  subscribed  in  101  sliares.  On  Dec.  31 
of  the  next  year  it  received  its  charter  for 
fifteen  years,  wliich  forbade  all  others,  uidess 
they  possessed  the  Company's  licence,  to  trade 
with  the  East.  On  May  2.  1601,  the  first  fleet 
Bailed  from  Torbay.  In  1604  their  charter 
had  been  violated  by  a  licence  gi-anted  to  a 
rival  association,  but  in  1009  this  wrong  was 
redressed,  and  the  charter  made  unlimited  in 
tinw,  the  power,  liowever,  being  retained  to 
extinguish  it  with  three  years'  notice,  if  it 
were  found  prejudicial  to  the  nation.  The 
fleets  traded  first  witli  Sumatra,  Java,  Bombay, 
and  in  the  Eastern  seas.  In  1612,  however, 
they  attempted  to  land  on  the  Indian  continent, 
and,  after  a  series  of  successful  naval  actions 
witli  the  Poituguese,  obtained  from  the  native 
authorities  permission  to  establish  factories 
at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay,  and  Goga.  In 
1612  they  became  a  Joint-Stock,  instead  of  a 
fiegnlated  Comiiany,  and  tlie  sum  of  £429,000 
was  subscribed  on  the  new  footing.  In  1617- 
18  the  Company's  second  .inint-stock,  amount- 
ing to  £1,600,000,  was  raised  among  954  pro- 
prietors. They  had  thirty-six  shijis,  ranging 
from  100  to  1,000  tons  burthen.  Their  eftbrts 
to  push  their  trade  among  the  Eastern  Islands 
led,  in  1623,  to  a  collision  with  the  Dutcli, 
and  finally  to  the  massacre  at  Amboyna.  In 
1624  the  Company  obtained  from  the  "king  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  their  settlements 
abroad.  In  1623  a  factory  which  they  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Masulipatam,  on 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  was  transferred  to  Arme- 
gaum,  near  Neil<^ve,  and  in  1634-5  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Portuguese.  At  home 
a  third  joint-stock,  amounting  to  £420,700 
was  formed  in  1631-2,  but  in  1635  a  rival  com- 
pany, called  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  ob- 
tained a  license  to  trade  with  the  East,  and 
took  steps  to  send  out  ships.  This  made  the 
fourth  joint-stock,  in  1642  and  1643  a  com- 
parative failure.  On  March  1, 1639,  the  agents 
of  the  first  Company  obtained  a  tract  of  land 
from  Sri.  Ranga  Ilaya,  raja  of  Chandragheri, 
and  built  upon  it,  against  the  will  of  tlie 
directors,  Fort  St.  Ceorge,  which  was  created 
into  a  presidency  in  1663-54.  It  nltim;itely 
became  the  nucleus  of  that  now  called  Madras. 
In    1651-2    Mr.   OaVuiel  Bougliton  gained  for 


his  countrymen  some  important  commercial 
privilege.'*  in  Bengal.  In  1657  the  two  rival 
companies  elfected  a  coalition,  and  iu  that  and 
the  following  year  raised  a  new  joint-stock 
of  £786,000.  In  April,  1661,  a  charter  w^s 
granted  to  the  amalgamated  body,  giving  them 
autliority  to  make  peace,  or  war  with  any  non- 
Christian  prince  or  people.  In  1668  thej 
obtained  Bombay,  which  had  a  few  years  pre- 
viously been  nominally  ceded  to  them  as  part 
of  the  Infanta  Catheime's  dowry.  Early  in 
1664  their  servants  at  the  Surat  factory  beat 
oIT  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Maliratta  power. 
The  same  year  Colbert,  the  Frencli  Minister  of 
r'inance,  planned  another  East  India  Company, 
and,  in  1671-2,  sent  out  ships  to  Surat.  In 
1685-6  a  military  antl  naval  expedition  dis- 
patched to  Bengal  failed,  and  the  English  with- 
drew from  Hooghly,  which  they  had  occu}ued, 
to  ChutanutUie,  aftenvards  Caleutta.  Not, 
however,  till  1707  did  it  liecome  the  head  of  a 
separate  presidency.  In  1637  Aurungzebe, 
irritated  by  some  of  their  proceedings,  att;u-ked 
most  of  their  settlements  and  brought  them 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  was  found  needful  to 
appease  him  at  last  by  an  aiiject  apology.  In 
1669,  instructions  were  boldly  sent  out,  advis- 
ing, if  not  even  enjoining,  the  Company's 
servants  to  seek  political  power  rather  than 
profit  of  trade,  Tliis  advice  was  quite  in 
keei>ing  witli  the  views  of  their  agents  in  the 
East.  On  Jan.  16,  1690,  a  conimittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Act  of  Parliament,  of  a  new 
company.  One  accordingly  came  into  being, 
the  pri\ileges  of  the  original  one  being  treated 
with  contempt.  After  a  time  of  rivalry,  the 
companies  united,  in  Sept.,  1708,  on  the  terms 
of  award  of  the  Earl  of  Godoljihin,  who  had 
been  chosen  arbitrator.  The  new  name  was 
"The  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading 
in  the  East  Indies."  "The  government  of  the 
corporation  was  vested  in  a  Court  of  Proprie- 
tors, owning  £500  of  Company's  Stock,  and 
committees,  called  afterwards  the  Court  of 
Directors, consisting  of  twenty-four  indi\iduals. 
The  proprietors  met  four  times  a  year,  electing 
the  directors  annually. 

On  Sejitember  14,  1748,  Labourdonnais 
commenced  operations  against  Madras,  which 
five  days  later  surrendered  to  him.  It  was 
subsequently  restored  to  this  country,  and 
France  expelled  from  most  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions. In  1749  the  Comixiny  plunged  into 
the  native  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  com- 
menced a  career  of  conquest  which  placed 
neaily  the  whole  of  India  either  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  British  rule.  Tlie  victory 
of  Clive,  at  Plassy  (June  23,  1757),  over 
Suraja  Dowla,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire. 

The  rise  of  such  power  excited  in  the  Home 
Government  a  desire  to  reduce  it  under  their 
control ;  and  when  as  early  as  1769  the  Com- 
pany wished  the  loan  of  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  some  frigates,  the  ministry  in  granting 
their  request  intimated  their  intention  of 
vesting  in  the  Admiral  powers  to  treat  inde- 
pendently on  all  maritime  afiairs.  In  1773 
the  Home  Government  claimed  that  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  of  the  Company  should  be 
transferred  after  six  years'  grace  to  the  Crown, 
and  cliange  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Company,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicatiu-e 
being  also  appointed  in  India.  Pitt's  Act 
(1784)  establi.shed  a  Board  of  Control  over 
the  directors,  which  comjiletely  destroyeil  the 
independence  of  the  hitter  body.  [Control.] 
The  Company's  charter  was  renewed  with  a 
few  changes  in  1793  ;  subsequently  at  intervals 
of  twenty  years.  In  1813  they  lost  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Indian  trade,  ret;iining  tliat  of 
China.  This  last  was  taken  away  in  1833, 
The  next  renewal,  that  of  1853,  was  the  last 
that  took  place.  Tlie  Indian  mutinies  of 
1857,  1858,  having  discredited  the  Company's 
administration,  its  political  government  was 
brought  to  an  end  on  August  13,  1858. 

On  November  1,  1858,  a  proclamation 
made  at  Calcutta  announced  that  Queen 
Victoria  herself  assuine<l  the  government  of 
India.  Finally  the  East  India  Stock  Redemp- 
tion Act,  passed  on  May  13,  1873,  but  not 
operative  till  June  1,  1874,  at  the  latter  date, 
dissolved  the  Company  itself,  and  the  asso- 
ciation which  had  liad  such  a  brilliant  but 
chequered  career  ceased  to  exist. 

East  India  fly : 

Pharm. :  An  East  Indian  species  of  Can- 
tharis  or  blister  beetle,  larger  and  more 
powerful  in  its  action  tlian  the  ordinary 
Spanish  fly  (q.v.) 


East  Indies,  s.  pi, 

(ffog.  :  India,  tlie  Eastern  Peninsula  and 
the  islands  of  the  adjacent  archipelago  stop- 
ping in  the  one  direction  short  of  the  Philip* 
pine  Islands,  and  in  the  other  before  reaching 
New  Guinea. 

East-Insular,  a. 

(kvg.  :  Pertaining  or  rolating  to  the  iulandt 
of  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipelago. 

east-'wind,  s.  A  wind  from  the  East.  In 
the  Atlantic  States  of  the  American  I'niun  it 
is  a  most  unpleasant  wind,  ufteu  bringing  ruin, 
or  huow,  in  winter.  To  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  it  brings  their  most  depressing 
wf'Hthfr.  In  Britain  it  is  cold,  dry,  unpleasant 
tu  the  sensations,  and  in  c-xtreme  cases  detri- 
mental to  vegetation ;  these  charactoristics 
depend  on  the  geogrjiphical  situation  of  tlie 
island.  It  often  comes  from  the  steppes  of 
Russia,  hence  it  is  cold  and  dry.  In  Kgypt 
it  had  also  a  low  reputation  :  thus  we  read  of 
"seven  thin  ears  "  of  corn  *'  blasted  with  the 
east  wind."  (Gen.  xli.  6.)  The  reason  was 
that  it  c^me  dry  and  fiery  to  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  A  projecting 
portion  of  Arabia  between  Palestine  and  Meso- 
potamia made  the  east  wind  detrimental  also 
to  the  former  country ;  hence  it  is  said  in 
Ezek.  xix.  12,  "  the  east  wind  drieth  up  her 
fruit." 

"  T7iito  Wabnn  gare  the  East-  Wind. 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondasee." 

Lonsfellow :  Song  o/  Jiiawatha,  U. 

t  east.  v.i.  [East,  a.]  To  move  towards  the 
east ;  to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  towards 
the  east ;  to  orientate 

eas  -ter.  *  ees-ter.  *  es-ter,  •  es-tere. 
*ies-tre,  *  ses-tre,  s.  [.\.>>.easter,cdstranf 
cds^roH  =  the  paschal  feast,  Ectjuter ;  Diit.ooster; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ostern;  O.  H.  Ger.  6stra,  dstaro. 
From  A.S.  Eastre  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  OstarH  —  a  god- 
dess worshipped  by  the  Teutonic  family  of 
mankind.  She  was  patroness  of  light  and 
spring,] 

A.  As  ^ihstantivt : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist, :  The  appellation  given, 
witli  some  small  variation  in  the  several  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  by  the  nations  of  Teutonic 
descent,  to  the  festival  kept  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  [Festival.] 
The  Latin  nations  called  the  same  feast  by 
words  derived  from  Lat.  Pascka ;  Gv.  n-ao^a 
(Pascha) ;  and  remotely  from  the  Hebrew  HCB 
(PesaclUi),  meaning  the  Passover,  whence  the 
French  Fdqice  (O.Fr.  Pask  and  Pasque);  in 
Spanish,  Pascua ;  in  Port.  Pascos ;  and  in 
Italian  Pasqna.  From  the  same  source,  also, 
the  word  Pasdie  has  been  introduced  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  Tliusno  distinctively  Chi'istian 
name  exists  for  the  Resurrection  festival,  one 
of  the  two  being  of  ethnic,  and  the  other  of 
Jewish  origin. 

The  infinite  importance  attached  to  the 
rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  appears  in  tliis 
respect,  that  the  <lay — the  first  day  of  the 
week^appointed  to  commemorate  it  super- 
seded the  keejiing  of  another  one — Saturday- 
designed  to  call  to  mind  the  Creator's  "rest" 
after  he  had  brought  the  worlds  into  existence. 
Every  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  from 
the  first  what  may  be  called  a  Resurrection 
Festival ;  the  actual  anniversary  of  the  resur- 
rection must  have  been  peculiarly  sacred, 
though  the  year  a.d.  68,  or  tliereabouts,  baa 
been  named  as  the  time  of  the  formal  institu- 
tion of  Easter, 

In  the  second  centurj'  a  dispute  as  to  the 
time  of  the  observance  arose  between  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  the 
West  The  Asiatics,  who  said  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  John  and  Philip,  held 
their  paschal  feast  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Jews— viz.,  the  14th  day  or  full  moon  of  the 
mouth  Nisan,  or  Abib.  The  third  day  there- 
after they  kept  the  Resurrection  festival.  The 
Christians  of  the  West,  with  most  others,  al- 
leging tliat  they  followed  Peterand  Paul,  kept 
tUe  Paschal  feast  on  Saturday,  and  Easter  the 
Sunday  following.  Those  who  adhered  to  the 
Eastern  practice  were  excommunicated  for  it 
by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  finally  the 
Council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  established  uni- 
formity by  making  the  Western  method  the 
rule  for  all  Christendom.  The  old  British,  i.e., 
Celtic,  church  went  with  the  East  in  this  con- 
troversy, as  if  the  first  missionaries  had  come 
from  that  quaiter,  and  did  not  accept  th» 
Western  view  till  about  a.d.  664. 

The  Jewish  months  being  lunar,   and  the 


boll,  bo>;  pout.  j<Swl;  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  shin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =t 
-oian.    tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  ~  shun;  -tion.    gion  =  zhiin.    -cious.  -tioua*  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d9L 
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montlmtif  our  own  calendar— iieitlier  lunar  nor 
in  any  wuy  uairoiKiniic— Eiwter  is  a  movaMo 
festival.  "It  is  always  Ihc  llrst  Sunday  aftur 
the  full  moon  whicli  happeim  upon  or  next 
after  the  twenty-(lr«t  day  of  Man^h,  and  if  tlio 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday,  Kaster  day 
is  theSunday  after."  The  foregoing  directions 
HiT  calculating  Easter  were  copictl  into  llie 
Praycrliook  from  the  Act  of  ParliannMit  pro- 
viding for  the  change  from  old  to  new  style. 
They  are  faulty  in  two  respects.  They 
substitute  the  full  moon  for  the  14th  day 
of  the  Jewish  month  Ahih,  and  the  moon 
of  the  heaven  for  tlie  calendar  moon.  Easter 
may  be  as  early  as  March  -'2,  and  as  lat*  as 
April  25.  For  the  method  of  calcnlatin*,'  it 
for  any  individual  year,  seethe  I'raycr-book. 
Easter  repilates  all  the  other  movable  feasts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

B.  As  adj.:  Occurring  at  Kaster;  appro- 
priate to  Easter  or  in  any  other  way  ]>ertaininp, 
or  rehiting  to,  or  connected  with,  tliat  festival. 

Easter-dues,  ».  pi.  Ofrerings  to  the 
clergy  at  Easter-tide,  formerly  exacted  from 
their  parishioners.  These  dues  were  a  com- 
mutation of  the  tithe  for  personal  labour. 
Now  they  cannot  be  legally  enforce*!,  but 
have  become  vrduntary,  and  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Eiister  offerings  (q.v.). 

Easter-eggs.  ■■*.  pi. 

ArclKFol.  :  EgL^s  boiled  hard,  stained  red  or 
Bonie  other  colour,  and  in  s'tme  cases  even 
gilded,  to  symbolize  the  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion. In  some  parts  of  England  they 
are  called  Paste  (evidently  meant  for  Pasque, 
i.e.  Passover  or  Easter-eggs).  The  custom  of 
presenting  Easter-eggs  luis  been  brought  to  the 
New  World,  and  exists  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  witliout  religious  significance. 
In  France,  and.  to  a  less  extent,  in  England, 
Easter-eggs  (or  rather  egg-sliaped  structures 
either  of  card  or  sugar)  are  used  as  a  means 
of  sending  jiresents  to  one's  friends.  In 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  ami  othtT  Catholic 
countries,  and  wherever  the  Greek  Church 
exists,  the  custom  still  survives.  The  practice 
seems  to  be  nf  pre-Christian  origin,  and  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  the  New 
Year  when  that  was  reckoned  from  the  vernal 
equinox. 

*  Easter-gambols,  s.  pi.  Gambols  prac- 
tised at  Easter  as  being  deemed  appropriate 
to  that  joyous  time. 

"  How  there  the  Eaater-gamboU  daas, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lencthena  m^isi." 

Scott     Lord  of  the  /*?«,  lit  2&. 

Easter-glant,  s.    [EASTEB-MAaiANT,] 

Easter -gift,  s.  A  gift  presented  at 
Blaster  ;  Easter-due. 

*  Easter-laughter,  s. 

Eccle,<ios,  £  Ch.  Hist.  :  Laughter  evoked  by 
ludicrous  allusions  in  Easter  sermons  (q.v.), 

Easter magiant,  Easter mangiant, 
Easter  -  may  -  giant,  Easter  -  xnun- 
jiand,  Easter-ment-gion,  s.  [Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Atkinson  E;ister-nient-gion  is  =  a 
sprout  of  the  Easter-nK>ntli.  ] 

Bot.  :  Polygonum  Bistorta.  (Britten  & 
Eolland.) 

Easter  Monday,  s. 

Calendar :  The  day  after  Easter  Sunday.  It 
has  long  been  the  first  great  popular  festival 
of  the  year,  and  34  Vict.  c.  17  made  it  a  Bank 
holiday. 

Easter-offerings,  s.  pi  Easter  dues 
transnmted    into    voluntary  gifts.     [Easter 

DUES.] 

*  Easter-sermons,  a.  pi.  Sermons  sup- 
posed to  be  suitable  for  delivery  at  Easter. 
Strange  to  tell,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  these 
were  replete  with  ludicrous  stories  and  jests, 
designed  to  provoke  "  Easter  laughter." 

Easter-term,  s. 

Low :  A  term  in  the  Law  Courts,  which 
fornieily  was  movable  but  now  is  fixedi'  ex- 
tending from  April  15  to  May  8,  in  each  year. 

Easter-tide,  5,     The  season  of  Easter. 

•  Eas'-ter-ling,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  east ;  -er ;  ■ling.'] 

A.  An  suhslantive : 

1.  G?n.:  A  name  given  to  a  native  of  any 
country  lying  to  the  east  of  another  ;  a  neigh- 
bour on  the  east.     (Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  x.  63.) 


2.  Spec:  A  trader  or  native  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  other  countries  about  the 
Baltic. 

"Certain  nierchftntaof  Norwate.  Denuinrke,  &iid  of 
othen  tlios«  partlea.  ciilled  Ontomaniii.  or  (an  in  our 
TUlKftr  lni));iin)^c  we  tcnniie  thrml  Ktinterlingi."—Eolin. 
thed:  IlUt.  <if  Ireland  (itii.  4aO). 

3.  A  piece  of  monry  (:i»ined  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  11.    (Sterling.] 

4.  A  local  name  for  tlnr  \\i<igeon  or  smew. 
B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertJiining  to  th(--  numey 

of  the  Easterlings,  or  North  German  traders. 

©as'-ter-lir,  a.  &  (ulv.     [Eng.  tost;  -er;  -iy.] 

A.  j43  adjective : 

1.  Situated  or  lying  towards  or  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  east. 

"These  give  oaa  view  of  the  mo^teastmrlj/.  southerly, 
anil  westerly  parte  of  England,"— «r«un(  ;  ItilU  qf  Mor* 
ttillly. 

2.  Moving  or  directed  towards  the  east :  aa, 
An  ea.<iterly  current,  to  move  in  an  easterly 
direction. 

3.  Looking  towards  the  east. 

"  Water  he  chuiieH  dear,  light,  without  taat«  or 
Bmell,  drawn  from  fli)rlng8  with  an  eastertj/  expoal- 
tiou. "—Arbuthnot. 

i.  Coming  from  the  east,  or  parts  lying  to- 
wards the  east. 

'■  When  the  e<i*ffrfy  windH  or  hreer.es  are  kept  off  hy 
some  high  mountalaa  from  the  valliefi.  whereby  the 
air.  wanting  rimti-.n.  doth  iKJDtriie  exceedingly  un. 
healthful."- «<i/rt(/A.-  IJUt.ofthe  World. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of  the  east. 

2.  Coming  from  the  east ;  in  the  east. 

•'  The  winter  winds  still  eatt^rly  do  keep." 

Driiytoii  •  Ofi  hit  Lady  not  coming  to  London, 

eaa'-tem,  •  eas-teme,a.    (A.S.  edsteme.] 

1.  Situated  or  lying  in  the  east ;  oriental. 

2.  Lying  or  being  towards  the  east ;  easterly. 

"  The  eaat«m  end  of  the  Isle  rises  up  in  precipices." 
—AdilU-yn. 

3.  Going  eastward  or  in  the  direction  of  the 

east. 

"A  ahlpatsea  haa  no  certain  methtxl  In  either  her 
eoJitern  or  western  voyages,  or  even  in  her  leaa  dia- 
tant  sHtliugs  from  the  coasts,  to  know  her  longitude." — 
Addison. 

4.  Looking  towards  the  east. 

"  Th"  angel  caTight 
Our  ling'rlng  parents,  and  to  th"  eastern  gat* 
Led  them  d-rect"  Sfilfon  :  P.  L.,  xll.  637-39. 

5.  Pertaining  to  the  east  or  the  empire  of 
the  east. 

"  The  easferne  churches  first  did  Christ  emhrace," 
Stirlirig:  Doomctduy,  .Vinth  Hour, 

lElastem  church,  s. 

Eccksiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Greek  Church 
which  formerly  had  its  chief  seat  at  Constan- 
tinoi>le,  and  for  its  chief  ruler  the  Patriarcli  of 
that  capital,  as  distinguished  from  the  Western 
Cliurch  which  had  its  metropolis  at  Rome  and 
was  ruled  by  the  Papacy. 

Eastern  Empire,  s. 

Hist.:  The  Emiure which  had  its  metropolis 
at  Constantinople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Western  one  which  had  its  capital  at  Rome. 
The  name  did  not  begin  with  the  buildmg  <if 
Constantinople  ;  it  arose  when,  in  ad.  394, 
Valentinian,  himself  ruling  at  the  capital  just 
mentioned,  made  his  brother  Valens  Emperor 
of  the  West.  It  came  still  more  into  use 
when  the  final  separation  between  the  East  and 
the  West  took  place  in  a.d.  395.  The  Eastern 
Emjiire  is  hehl  to  have  continued  till  a.d.  145:!, 
when  its  chief  city  was  citi)tured  by  the  Turks 
and  beciime  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  soTiie- 
times  called  the  Lower  Empire,  implying  tliat 
it  was  later  in  time  than  its  more  celebnited 
predecessor,  to  which,  however,  the  name 
Higher  is  not  applied. 

Eastern  hemisphere,  s.  The  Old 
World  (q.v.). 

Eastern  question,  s. 

Politics  <.(:  Hist.  :  The  question  as  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Asiatic  continent-  The  vast  relative 
extent  of  the  Russian  empire  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  WorM,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  for  some  generations  back  it  has 
steadily  increased,  raise  the  question  whether 
the  liberties  of  Europe  and  mankind  are  en- 
dangered by  the  preponderance  of  the  power 
just  mentioned,  with  its  semi  -  barbarous 
hordes.  The  m.ijority  of  minds,  at  least  in 
England,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  answer 
that  some  danger  does  exist,  and  with  them 
the  "  Eastern  Question"  is  simiily  this  :  How 
is  the  further  progress  of  Russia  towards 
Southern  and  Western  Europe,  in  one  direc- 


tion, and  towards  India  in  the  otlici',  to  be 
nmst  etlectively  resisted?  Of  old,  Die  stereo- 
typed answer  to  the  enquiry  was,  Ijy  uiim- 
taining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
In  su)>port  of  this  view  tlie  Crimean  war  waa 
carried  on  from  1854  to  186fl,  both  ibe  great 
parties  in  England  coucurriug  an  to  ita  neces- 
sity, the  only  dlssentienta  being  a  bUiaU 
minority  of  the  community,  led,  however,  by 
Cobden,  Bright,  Milner  Gibson,  and  others. 

By  the  time  the  next  Rusao-Turkish  war,  ttiat 
of  1877-78,  took  place,  many  of  the  Liberal  party 
had  liegun  to  entertain  serious  doubt  whether 
the  Crimean  war  had  been  just,  and  whether 
it  had  gained  any  lasting  advanUige.  Their 
symi)athies,  alienated  from  Turkey  by  what 
were  called  the  "  Bulgarian  atrociti-a  "  [Atro- 
city], were  given  t<»  the  old  Christian  nation- 
alities, Servians,  Greeks,  and  others,  lield 
down  by  Turkey,  and,  within  certain  limits, 
to  Russia  as  advancing  to  their  deliverance. 
But  their  desire  is  that  the  emani;jpat<;d  Cliria- 
tians  shall  shake  oH*  Russian  influence,  and, 
prizing  their  personal  independence,  maintain 
it,  if  need  be,  against  the  great  Northern 
power,  and  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  en- 
courage the  Great  Powers  Ui  transfer  Constan- 
tinople to  their  keeping  if  the  domination  of 
the  Turks  in  the  latter  capital  should  come  to 
an  end.  The  Conservative  party,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  estimate  the  long  oppressed  Christians 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  less,  and  the  Turks 
more  highly  than  their  political  rivals,  and 
are  prepared  to  defend,  and,  if  need  be,  repeat 
the  poli**y  of  the  Crimean  war.  Acute  crises 
in  the  Eastern  Question  tend  to  recur  in  nearly 
periodical  <ycle8.  The  interval  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1828-29  and 
that  of  1853-55,  was  twentv-lour  years;  that 
between  1856  and  the  war  of  1877-78  was 
twenty-one. 

*  eas'-tilt,  adv.     [Eabel,  adv.]    Towards  the 

east,  eastwards. 

east'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  east ;  -ing.] 

Nant.  £  Surv.  :  The  distance  eastward  from 
a  given  meridian  ;  the  distance  made  by  a 
ship  to  the  eastward. 

*  east'-lSnd,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  east,  and  laiid.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Belonging  to  the  east  country. 

■'  Whiles  our  hrt;ad  would  l>e  too  long  a-romin^ 
which  made  uouieof  the FCuUand soldiers haU-uiutiuy. 
—BaUlie  :  letters,  i.  176. 

B.  As  subst :  The  eastern  part  or  countries 
of  Europe. 

••  Mr.  Nonnand  Galloway  waa  brunt  hecaua  he  was 
is  the  ettttlarid,  Hnd  uini  home  and  uinrried  luie  wayff. 
coutmir  the  forme  of  the  Pojie's  iiiBtitatiijun  ;  Ijot  tl 
he  bad  had  ane  thousaud  wborea  be  had  uevir  t>eiiift 
quarrelled."— /*it>coHie  .   Chronicle,  p.  SoT. 

*  east'-land-ish,  a.  [Eng.  eastland;  -isft.} 
Belonging  to,  or  coming  from,  an  eastern 
countr>'  or  district. 

"  Tliey  had  among  them  three  laneiia^es,  but  I 
should  mtber  think  that  they  only  Jitrered  as  th* 
high  Dutch,  low  Dutch,  and  eaitlundi^  I>atch." — 
Verttegtin :  Rett,  of  Dec.  Inlell.,  cb.  viL 

*  eas'-tle,  adv.  [Easel,  adv.]  To  the  eastward 
of. 

east-ling,  *  east-lin,  a.  [A.S.  edst-lang  =■ 
along  the  coast.]    Easterly. 

"  This  shields  the  other  frae  the  eastUn  blast" 

Jianuay  :  Poems,  li.  %A. 

east'-lins,  adv.  [Eastling.J  Towards  the 
east ;  eastward. 

"  To  the  salt  she  got ; 
Ay  hading  eastliTis,  as  the  giound  did  fa'." 

Host :  Hetenore,  p.  5S. 

east'-ward.  *  est-ward,  adv.  &  a.     [A.S. 

edste-wt-ard.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Towards  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  east  ;  in  an  easterly  direction. 

"  Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  among. 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward,  and  all  wrong." 
Coicper:  Uope.  £80,  28  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Directed  or  extended  towards 
the  east ;  eastern. 

"  The  eastward  extension  of  this  vast  tract  was  un- 
known."— J/arsden  [Ogileie.) 

east'-wards,  adv.  [Eastward.]  Toward 
the  east ;  eastward,  easterly. 

"  Such  were  the  accounts  from  the  remotest  parts 
eastwards."— Mfirsden  \0'jilvie). 

esL^-ft  •eas-ie,  *es-y,  a,  ^  adv.  [Eng. 
ease ;  -y.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Quiet,  at  ease,  at  rest;  f*-ee  from  pain, 
disturbance,  or  annoyance. 


lite,  rat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go.  p$^ 
or.  wore,  wplf;  work,  whd,  sdn;  mate,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  r^e,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    i»,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Not  causing  pain;  notattended  with  pain. 

"  All  deatha  are  too  few.  the  aliairest  too  «««//." 
Shatcesp.:   Winfcr'3  Tale.  Iv.  i. 

3.  Free  from  anxiety  or  solicitude  ;  at  ease, 
tramtuil. 

'■  AiiU  you  believe,  then,  that  his  mind  waa  easj/  f" 
Wvrdsworth :  Th«  Brothers. 

i.  Free  from  anything  wliich  would  cause 
pain,  disturbance,  or  discomfort. 

5.  Inconifortablecirciimatances;  well-to  do. 
"They  should  lie  allowed  each  of  them  such  a  rent  as 

would  luiike  them  easy."~Swi/t, 

6.  Sufficient  to  relieve  fioin  anxiety  or  soli- 
citude ;  freeing  from  labour  or  care. 

7.  Yielding  or  complying  easily  or  with  little 
resistnnee ;  credulous. 

••Juries  were  no  longer  so  (^(wvoftwllefaadurine  the 

Saum  which  had  foHowed  the  murder  of  Godfrey  "— 
^aciulay  :  BisL  Eng..  ch.  U. 

8.  Ready  ;  not  unwilling  ;  not  strict. 

"  He  waa  an  «My  man  to  give  penanca" 

Chaucer:  C.  T  (Prol.).  228. 

9.  Free  from  constraint,   stiffness,   or   for- 
^       mality  ;  not  stiff  or  formal. 

■;  Hia  manners  so  graciomt  and  easy,  that  It  waa  im- 
possible not  to  love  him,'— J/acnu/n^.^;*;.  £rjff..ch.viii. 

10.  Smooth. flowing,  fluent ;  free  from  stiff- 
ness or  harshness. 

'*  Praise  the  easu  vlgoiir  of  aline. 
Where    Denhama    strength    and    Walh-r'a  sweetness 
Join.  />o/*e     Euay  on  Criticism,  860.  3C1. 

11.  Free  from  difficulty;  not  difficult;  not 
requiring  great  labour,  exertion,  or  effort. 

-How  much  It  ia  In  every  one's  power  to  make  reao- 
lutioua  to  himself,  such  aa  he  may  keep,  is  easy  for 
everyone  to  try."— Z-ocAb.  «y  n^r 

12.  Not  causing  difficulty  or  trouble. 

"  The  whole  ialand  wa?  probably  cut  into  several 
easy  ascents,  and  planted  with  variety  of  palacea  "— 
Addison :  On  Italy. 

•13.  Easilyprocured;  hence indifferent.poor. 

"Wine  that  waa  but  eaaj«  and  6o.Ki."—V^d<U  :  Apovh 
qf  Erasmus,  p.  349,  ■'^^ 

14.  Gentle,  moderate. 

15.  Well-fitting. 

11.  Comm. :  Not  straitened  or  restricted  as 
regards  money ;  plentifully  supplied  :  opposed 
to  tight. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  In  an  easy  manner;  without  exertion 
labour,  or  trouble. 

2.  Without  troubling  oneself;  without 
anxiety  or  solicitude  :  as,  He  took  things  verv 
easy.  ^         •' 

C.  As  suhstantive : 

Rowing :  A  relaxation  of  effort ;  a  diminu- 
tion of  speed. 

"  [He]  started  for  Baitsbite,  which  waa  reached  with 
the  accustomed    easies.'  —Jiaily  Telegraph.   March  2. 

IT  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  easy 
and  rmdy  :  "Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being 
done  ;  remly  the  disposition  or  willingness  to 
do  :  the  former  refers  mostly  to  the  tiling  or 
the  manner,  the  latter  to  the  person  ;  the  thing 
is  easy  to  be  done,  the  person  is  ready  to  do  it ; 
it  13  easy  to  make  protestations  of  friendship 
in  the  ardour  of  the  moment ;  but  every  one  is 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes 
with  his  convenience  or  interest.  As  epithets 
both  are  opposed  to  difficult,  but  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation  of  the  terms,  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or 
obstacles  as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it- 
self, the  latter  an  exemption  from  such  as  lie 
in  the  temper  and  character  of  the  person; 
hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access  wliose 
situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circum- 
stances do  not  prevent"  him  from  admitting 
others  to  his  presence  :  he  is  ready  to  hear 
when  he  himself  throws  no  obstacles  in  the 
way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to  what  is 
said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy  ;  a 
person's  wit.  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  ready  : 
a  young  man  who  lias  birth  and  fortune,  wit 
and  accomplishments,  will  find  an  easy  admit- 
tance into  any  circle :  the  very  name  of  a 
favourite  author  will  be  a  readif  passport  for 
the  works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed.  When 
used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  rrlatiou 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  oomijreheTid 
easily  who,  from  whatever  cause,  finds  tlie 
thing  easy  to  be  comprehended  ;  he  pardons 
readily  who  has  a  temper  ready  to  pardon  " 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"easy -borrowed,  a.  Assumed  with 
ease  ;  counterfeited  with  the  appearance  of 
naturalness. 

"  This  is  a  alave,  whose  etity-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  lier  he  follows." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  ii.  4. 


easy-chair,  s.     An  arm-chair  stuffed  and 
padded  for  resting  or  reclining  in. 

"  Laagh  and  shake  in  Rabelais'  mtsy-chatr." 

Pope:  Itunciitd,  I.  22. 

easy-going. 

maiiiK.r. 


easy-hearted,  a. 

positiun. 


Taking  things  in  an  easy 
Of  an  easy,  quiet  dis- 


'■  Thou  eagi/hrarteti  thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  nud  flowera."      »'ordsu;;rfh  .-  Farewell. 

easy-mlnded,  a.     Having  an  easy,  will- 
ing mind  or  disposition. 

"He.  on  his  part. 
Qeueroua  and  easy-minded,  was  not  free." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

ea^'-f,  v.t.  &  i.    [East,  a.] 

A.  TraTis. :  To  cause  to  relax  one's  efforts 
or  exertions.    (Especially  in  rowing.) 

"Tliey  .  .  ,  were  not   entiM  until    reaching  IfBey 
Lasher.'  —DaUy  Telegraph,  March  2.  18S2. 


B.  Intrans. , 
tions. 


To  relax  one's  efforts  or  exer- 


eat,  *eate,  •ete,  '^eten,  v.t.  &  i.     [As. 

(tan;  cngn.  with  Dut.  eten ;  Icel.  eta;  Sw. 
dia;  Dan.  rerfe;  Goih,  itan;  O.  H.  Ger.  ezzan, 
ezan;  M.  H.  Ger.  ezzen ;  Ger.  essen;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  ith;  Lat.  edo ;  Gr.  iBoi  (edo),  all  =  to 
eat] 

A.  Transitive  : 
I.  Literally  ; 

1.  To  chew  in  the  mouth  and  swallow  as 
food. 

"  Hora  and  houudes  thel  ete,  vnnethis  ekaped  non," 
Robert  dc  Bruniie.  p.  75. 

2.  To  devour,  to  destroy. 

"  Locusta  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  ia  e6- 
caped  from  the  \\&iL"—Exod.  x.  6. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  corrode,  to  consume  away ;  as,  Rust 
eats  away  iron,  A  cancer  eats  away  the  flesli. 

"There  arises  a  necessity  wf  keeping  the  aurface 
even,  either  by  pressiire  or  eating  medicines." —Sharp  ■ 
Su  rgery.  '^ ' 

2.  To  consume,  to  waste. 

"Princes  overbold  have  eat  our  Buhatance." 

Tennyson  :  Lotos  Eatprs,  120. 

*  3.  To  devour  or  consume  the  property  of. 

"What  a  number  of  men  eaiTimonl' 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  ^  Atliens,  i.  2. 

*  4.  To  swallow  up. 

"  The  o'jeRu,  overpeering  of  his  list 
Eats  not  tlie  flats  with  more  impetuoiis  Imste." 
J.  _     _  ^,      ,  Shakesp. :  ffamleC,  iv.  b. 

*  5.  To  outlast. 

"  Your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  aufferance  "— 
Snakesp.  :  Memj  Wives  qf  Windsor,  iv.  2. 

*  6.  To  put  an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

"  Time'a  office  is  to  eat  up  errora." 

Hha/cesp  :  Rape  0/  Lucrece,  987, 

7.  To  wear  away,  as  with  care  or  anxiety. 

"  But  thou,  moat  fine,  most  honoui-ed.  most  renowned 
Hast  eat  thy  bearer  uij." 

Hhakesp. :  2  Senry  IV.,  iv.  s. 

*  8.  To  enjoy  ;  to  receive  as  a  reward. 

J\}^  y.^  ^^  willing  and  obedient  ye  shall  eat  the  good 
of  the  land."— /g.iirtft  i.  19,  * 

9.  To  take  back,  to  retract. 

"  They  caunot  hold,  but  buret  out  those  words  which 
afterwarda  they  are  forced  to  eaf—Makewill  ■  On 
Providence. 

B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  chew  and  swallow  as  food. 

2.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat  a  meal ;  to  feed. 

*7^f.  *^.?.*.^!!!..-",°'.f*^'^  ^^^  ^®.h*?  »  demonstration 


1  have  little  else  to 


that  it  will  nourish  hL__ 

do  but  sit  atill  and  pensh. "— /^cfc?. 

3.  To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals. 

"How   is    It    that    he  eateth  with    publicans   and 
Binuera?  '—Mark  ii.  16. 

*  4.  To  partake  of  as  food. 

"  Have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?" 

Shakesp. :  JIacbcth.  L  8. 

5.  To  taste,  to  relish. 

"  it  eats  drily."— Shakesp.  :  AlVa  Well.  L  L 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  make  way  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode  ■ 
to  gnaw  or  wear  away  ;  as,  Rust  eats  into  iron.' 

"  Their  word  wiU  eat  as  doth  a  canker."—!  Tim.  ii.  17. 

2.  To  cAuse  consumption  or  waste. 

"A  prince's  court  e(j(*  too  much  into  the  income  of 
a  poor  atAte  "—Addimn :  On  Italy. 

3.  To  enter  into,  as  though  by  corrosion. 

"The  plague  of  sin  has  even  altered  bla  nature  and 
eaten  into  his  very  essentials  "—Soutft. 

eat,s.  [A.S.  (it]  The  act  of  eating;  thus  a 
thing  is  said  to  be  "  gude  to  the  eat "  when  it 
IS  grateful  to  the  palate.    (Scotch.)    [Eat,  v  ] 


eat-a-ble,  a.&s.    [Kng.  eat;  -able.] 

A.  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ; 
to  be  eaten  ;  proper  for  food,  edible. 


fit 


"  What  (tHl,  can  any  ahore  or  British  nea-town  show 
Thnlee'itable  to  u».  Lbut  it  dotl.  uoi  bestow 
Abuiidautly  thereon  « ■■     - 


'.yton:  roly.(jlhton.a.n. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  th.at  may  or  can  bo 
eaten  ;  anything  fit  or  proper  for  food. 

"  If  you  all  sortfi  of  persona  would  eiignae 
Suit  well  your  eatables  to  every  at;e  '     * 

King:  Art  of  Cookery,  2H,  m^ 

1  Eatable  birds'  nests  : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  nests  of  the  esculent  swallow. 
Collocalia  esculenta. 

2.  Gelidium,  a  genua  of  Algals. 
eat'-age,  s.      [A  corr.  of  eddish  fq.v.),  as  if 

from  Eng.  eat;  -age,]  Food  for  horses  and 
cattle  from  the  aftermath.    (Eddish.] 

"  LarainasJand— that   Is,    cra.M    land    the   right   of 

mowing  tilt-  moad'jwB  of  which  twlunga  to  one  person 

tage  to  another."— jVo(e»  i  t/twries.  Dec.  30, 

"  eat^he,  s,    [Adze.]    An  adze  or  addice. 

"  ony  man  that  hm  said  to  ye.  I  am  no  gratefu'  for 
the  aituatioii  of  Queen's  cuoper,  let  me  hae  a  whample 
at  him  wi'  mine  eatche—thnt's  r.'— Scott:  Bride  <a 
Lammermoor,  ch.  xxv. 


and  the 
ISBO.  p.  64B. 


eat'-en,  pa,  par.  or  a. 


[Eat,  V.J 
-er.] 


eat'-er,  s.    [Eng.  eat ; 
I.  Literally: 

1.  One  who  eats. 

"A  knave,  a   raacal,  an  eater  of  broken  meata."— 
Shakcsp.  :  Lear,  ii,  2. 

2.  One  who  partakes  of  food  ;  as,  He  is  a 
poor  cater. 

*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  corrosive. 

2.  A  devourer,  a  destroyer. 

"An  earer  of  youth."    Shakcsp. :  Rape  <^ Lucrece.  927. 

3.  A  footman,  a  lackey, 

"Bar    the  door!  where  are   all   my  eaterif—Ben 
Jonson  ■  Einctene,  UL  2. 

*  eath«  *  ethe,  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  eath.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Easy,  not  difiicult. 

"  Wliere  eaue  abounda  j-ta  eath  to  doe  amis." 

Sjienser:  F.  §.,  II.  iii,  «. 

B.  As  adv. :  Easily,  readily. 

t:>_        .t       .   ,"  ^^'^  ^^^^  the  world  not  tryod. 
From  the  right  w.iy  full  eath  may  wander  wide." 
Spenser  :  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale.  104, 

eat  -iihg,  *  eat-inge,  *  eat-yng,  *  et-ine. 
•  etynge,  pr.  par.,  a,  1'  s.     [Eat,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  d-  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst.  :  The  act  of  partaking  of  food. 

Every  man  ftccordin«  to  his  eating  ahaU  make  you 
"   '    ■    Exodus,  xii.  1. 

s.    A  house  where  food  is 


count  fur  tlie  lamb.  "- 

eating-house, 

sold  rt-ady  dressed. 


"  A  hungry  traveller  etept  into  an  eating-house  for  a 
dinner.  ~L  Estrange. 

eating-room,  s.    a  dining-room. 

eau  (pron.  6),  s.  [Fr. .  from  Lat  aqua=  water  1 
Water ;  used  in  comjiosition  to  designate 
various  spirituous  waters,  and  especially  per- 
fumes. 

eauHireole,  s.  a  liqueur  distilled  in 
Martinique  from  the  flowers  of  the  Mammee 
anjile,  Mammca  americana.  with  spirits  of 
wTue.     It  is  very  highly  esteemed. 

eau-de-Cologne,  5. 

Phar. :  A  sceut  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
volatile  oils  in  alcohol.  The  composition  of 
the  mixture  of  the  oils  varies,  but  tliej  consist 
chiefly  of  those  extracted  from  the  rind  and 
the  flowers  of  species  of  Citrus.  The  alcohol 
must  be  free  from  fusel  oil,  and  the  volatile 
oils  pure  and  free  from  resin.  The  solution 
must  not  he  too  strong,  and  the  scents  so 
blended  that  no  individual  oil  can  be  de- 
tected. 

eau-de-javelle,  s. 

Phar.:  A  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite 
NaClO.    (Watts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

eau-de-luce.  s. 

Phar.  :  Aqua  Lucia;,  a  milky  mixture  of 
rectified  oil  of  amber,  with  alcohol  and  am- 
monia. It  is  used  in  India  as  au  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  venomous  serpents. 

eau-de-vie,  s.  Brandy ;  specif,  the  less 
pei'fef-tly  puritied  varieties,  the  best  being 
called  Cognac  (q.v,). 


b6Jl,  boy;  pout.  j6^\;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  ] 


-cian. -tian  -  Shan       «««       *  ^'.  «<>•  K^m ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  yenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 

cian.    tian-shiMi.    -tion. -sion  =  shun ; -Won, -,ion  =  rhiia.    -cious. -tious. -sious  =  shiis.    -ble. -die,  it  -  hel.  d^ 
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eave— ebonite 


eave,  s.  [Eaves, ^.J  The  eaves;  commonly 
m«d  in  America. 

eave-boaxd,  a.    [Eavcs-board.] 

eave-drop,  a.    [Eavlu-ukof.] 

eave-lead,  s.    [EAVEs-LtiAD.] 

eave-moulding,  s.    [Eaves-mouldino.] 

•eave,  v.t.  [Eavks.]  To  uhelter  as  under 
eaves. 

"  To  «(n>ff  f rum  rafn  the  stariii;  rufll** 

U'ltrd:  England's  /i'ufuriiuitiun,  C  L,^  ilXi. 

eave^  '  evese,  s.  [A.S.  ^t;^e;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  uj-s;  Hw.  dial,  vjfs  =  eaves ;  Goth. 
■uhlzwa  ~  a  porch ;  A.S.  efaian  =  to  clip, 
shear,  shave.] 

1.  Lit.  tC-  Arch. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  roof 
which  projects  beyond  the  wall,  and  serves  to 
tlirow  off  the  water  which  tails  ou  the  roof. 

"  The  sparrows  peep,  and  quit  the  elu'ltering  earns." 
Cuu'ijer:  Task,  v.  65. 

2.  Fig.  :  Tim  eyelids,  the  eyrkishes. 

"  Closiug  01  vts  of  wearlcii  eyes." 

Tgimyson  :  In  Memoriam,  IxvL 

^  The  word  is  a  singular  substantive,  but 
the  final  s  is  often  mistaken  for  the  sign  of  the 
phu-al;  whence  we  find  a  fictitious  singular 
form,  eave. 

eaves-board,  eave-board.  s. 

Arrh.  :  A  feathir-C'lge  board,  nailed  above 
and  across  tlie  lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  to 
tut  up  the  lower  edge  of  the  lowest  course  of 
slates  so  that  the  next  course  may  lie  flatly 
upon  thein. 

eaves-catch,  s. 

Arch, :  The  same  as  Eaves-board  (q.v.). 

eaves-drip,  5. 

Old  Law :  An  ancient  custom  or  law  that  no 
proprietor  was  allowed  to  build  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  bouudary  of  his  land, 
80  as  to  throw  the  eaves-drop  or  drip  on  to 
his  neighbour's  land. 

eaves-drop,  s.  Tlie  drip  or  water  which 
drops  from  tlie  eaves  of  a  house. 

eaves-drop.  v.i. 

1.  To  listen  under  the  eaves  of  a  Iiouse,  in 
•rder  to  catch  what  may  be  said  iudoora. 

■  Telling  of  some  politicians  who  were  woat  to  eai^es- 
dropiudisguiaei" — Milton:  Apologyjor Smfclj/rrmmtt. 

2.  To  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  listening 
to  or  overhearing  the  conversation  of  others, 

eaves-dropper,  s. 

1.  One  who  listens  under  windows  iu  order 
to  catch  what  may  be  said  indoors. 

"  Uuder  our  teats  Fll  play  the  eavesdropper," 

Shukesp.;  lii^hurd  III.,  x.  3. 

2.  One  who  watches  for  oppoitunities  of 
overliearing  the  conversation  of  others. 

3.  Law :  Eaves-drojiping  is  considered  as  a 
common  nuisance,  aud  punishable  by  hue. 

eaves  -  dropping,  pr,,  par,,  a.,  &  s. 

[Eaves-drop,  i\] 

A,  &  B,  ^s  i^r.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl>). 

C.  As  sitbst. ;  The  act  or  practice  of  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  of  overhearing  the  con- 
versation of  others. 

eaves-lead,  s. 

Build. :  A  leaden  gutter  toside  a  parapet. 

eaves-moulding,  s. 

Areh. :  Tlie  moulding  immediately  below 
the  eaves,  as  a  cornice. 

eaves-trougb,  s.  A  trough,  usually  of 
tinned  iron,  suspended  beneath  the  eaves  to 
catch  the  drip.  It  is  held  by  a  .strap  or 
hanger,  which  may  have  means  for  the  verti- 
cal adjustment  of  the  trough,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  required  fall  in  the  length  of  the  eaves. 

•  e-bap-ti-za'-tion,  «.  [Lat,  e  =  ex=  out. 
and  Eng.  baptiz{e);  -ation.^  Acutting-off  from 
the  benefits  of  baptism. 

"  TryiD?  the  metal  and  temper  of  its  censures  by 
ebapfiz-itioru." — 6au*ten  :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  19. 

ebb.  *  ebbe.  s.  [A.S.  ehba  =  ebb.  tbban  =  to 
ebb;  cogn.  with  Dut.  tb,  ebbe  =  ebb,  ebben  = 
to  ebb ;  Dan.  ebbe ;  Sw.  eb()  =  ebb,  ehba  =  to 
ebb.  Prom  the  same  root  as  Even  (q.v.). 
iSkeat.y] 


I.  Liteially: 

1.  The  reOux  of  the  tide  ;  the  return  of  the 
tide-water  towards  the  sea. 

"  After  au  eble  of  the  Hode  euerllkmi  thel  fuuiu].* 

Jiobert  dc  iJrujitU,  p.  IWL 

2.  The  ebbing  tide;  the  (rbb-ti<lc. 

"  Cambridge  will  luivo  h  short  ajilu  ou  the  ebb  to- 
dRy."~OaUg  Teleirritph.  March  15,  18*8. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  flowing  or  falling  back ;  decline,  failure, 
decay. 


"  The  (jTeateat  rn^e  (or  ]M>etrr  m«  that  of  AuinutuB 
Ctt!a;ii-,  yet  iiiiliitliig  wnn  then  at  Its  lowcat  elio,   n 
|ierli.-ij>8  aculiiture  wtui  iiUo  declining."— />rtf(ien  .-  Jhi~ 


,   and 


/rcjiriog. 

2.  Slow  course. 

"  I  hate  to  learn  the  tbb  of  time 
From  you  dull  steoplu's  drowflychlinc." 
^  Scott :  Ladj/  if  the  Utkt,  vl.  24. 

ebb,  v.£.    [Ebb,  a.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  flow  back  towai'ds  the  sea ;  to 
return  to  the  sea.    (tjaid  of  the  tide.) 

"  The  sea  uowe  ebbeth  and  uow  IL  tiuweth." 

Oower  :  C.  .1.    (ProL.) 

2.  Fig, :  To  decline,  to  decay,  to  recede. 

"  Jjovr  as  that  tide  ha^  ebbed  with  me.' 

ticoct :  L'tj/  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  W.  2. 

1"  To  ebb  S:  Jlow :  To  rise  and  fall,  to  increase 
and  decrease. 


*  ebb,  *  ebbe,  a.    [Ebb,  s.] 

1.  Low,  not  deep,  shallow, 

"The  wat«r  there  la  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb." — 
ffolland:  PUnie.  bk.  xxxi..  ch.  viL 

2.  Not  deep  in  the  ground,  close  tu  the  sur- 
face. 

"  The  roots  of  the  apple-tree,  olive,  aud  cj-presoefi  lie 
very  ebbe."—BoUand  :  PUnie.  bk.  xvl.,  ch.  xxxl. 

"  ebb'-ness,  s.   [Eng.  (*66; -tic-w.]  Shallo^vness. 

"Their  tbbjieas  wuuld  never  take  tip  lils  depth."— 
Rutherford :  letters,  pt.  i.,  ept  13;. 

ebb'-ins,  pr.  par-^  a.,  &  s.    [Ebb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pT,  par.  &  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substa7Uive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  reflux  or  ebb  of  the  tide. 

"  It  was  here  also  much  dlSLOutsed.  how  the  rlvM  to 
&ome  had  had  its  flowiiigs,  and  what  ebbhujt  It  has  had 
while  others  have  gone  over.*- Banyan.*  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  pt  IL 

2.  Fig. :  A  decaying,  declining,  or  wasting 
away. 

ebb'-tide,  s.  [Eng.  e&&,  and  iide.l  The  re- 
tiring tide  ;  the  reflux  of  the  tide. 

£-ber-i-an&  s.  pL  [Named  after  Ebel,  a 
Prussian  "archdeacon,  one  of  the  founders.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  revivalist  sect  which  arose  in 
Konig3l_>erg,  in  Prussia,  about  a.d.  lS3tj,  the 
Archdeacon  Ebel  and  Dr.  Diestel  Ijeiug  its 
leaders.  They  believed  in  spiritual  marriage. 
In  1839  sentence  was  passed  against  tlieir 
leaders,  who  were  charged  with  unsound  doc- 
trine and  impure  lives,  but  it  was  removed  in 
lS-i2.  Their  enemies  called  the  sect  Muckers, 
i.e.,  in  German,  Hypocrites.  {Uepworth Dixon, 

•eb'-en,  *eb'-ene,  s.    [Ebony.] 

eb-en-a'-5e-0B,  5.  pL  [Lat.  ebenus;  Gr.  efievo<; 
(ehenos)  =  the  ebony  tree  (Diospyros  ebeiium), 
ebony,  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ebenads.  An  order  of  plants,  alhance 
Gentianales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
without  milk  and  with  heavy  wood.  The 
leaves,  which  are  entire  and  coriaceous,  are 
alternate  ;  stipules  0  ;  inflorescence  axillary  ; 
fl.owers  with  the  sexes  separate  or  occasionally 
hermaphrodite  ;  calyx  in  three  to  seven  divi- 
sions ;  pei'sistent  corolla,  monapetalous,  hy- 
pogynous,  deciduous,  its  limb  with  three  to 
seven  dixisions ;  stamens  twice  or  sometimes 
four  times  as  many,  rai-ely  the  same  number 
as  the  segments  of  the  corolla  ;  stigma  simple, 
sessile,  radiating  ;  ovary  sessile,  with  several 
cells,  each  having  one  or  two  pendulous  ovules ; 
fruit  round,  fleshy,  sometimes  by  abortion 
few  seeded.  The  species  come  from  India  aud 
the  other  parts  of  the  tropics  ;  a  few  occur  as 
far  north  as  Switzerland.  In  1S45  Lindley 
enumerated  nine  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  at  IGO.  They  are  known  by 
the  hardness  of  their  timber,  called  ebony  aud 
ironwood  (q.v.).  The  unripe  fi  nit  is  very  sour. 
Tliere  is  no  genus  Ebenum,  the  tj'pieal  geuus 
of  the  order  is  Diospyros  (q.v.). 

e-be'-nad^  s.  pi,    [Lat.  ebenCvs),  and  Eng., 

&C.  pi.  sutf.  -ads.]      [ESENACEiE.] 


Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  Um 
order  Ebeuacea:  (q.v.). 

*  eb-en'-e-ou8,  a.  [Lat.  ebenua  ~  ebony.l 
Of  or  jiertaiuing  to  ebony  ;  of  the  colour  of 
ebony. 

E'-bi-dn-i^ntn.  s.    (Ebionites.)  The  doctrines 

or  practices  of  the  Ebiuuite«  (q.v.). 

E'-bi-6n-ite|,  s.  pi.   [Etym.  doubtful]  Some 

derive  it  from  a  per-oii  calle^l  Ebion,  supjiosed 
to  have  been  a  founder  or  tlie  founder  of  the 
sect,  others  consider  it  to  be  the  Heb.  C'SS*^ 
(ebionim)  =  poor  people.  Why  they  were  so 
called  is  not  known.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  con* 
sistingof  those  .Jewish  couvertii  who  considered 
the  Mosaic  law  as  still  binding.  In  tJie  llivt 
century  they  were  in  communion  with  their 
fellow  Christians,  whether  these  were  more 
liberal-minded  Jews  or  conveits  from  some 
Gentile  faith.  In  the  second  century  they 
withdrew  from  communion  witli  tlie  rest  of 
the  church  and  formed  a  sect  called  Naxareuea 
or  Ebionites.  Then  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites  became  distinct  sects,  the  hitter 
being  the  more  extreme  of  the  two,  they 
believing  Jesus  to  have  been  a  mere  man. 
They  admitted,  however,  that  he  was  an 
ambassador  from  God,  and  himself  possessed 
of  Divine  power.  They  not  merely  observed 
the  Mosaic  law,  but  supemdded  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  They  limited  the 
number  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  to  leave  no 
room  for  St.  Paul,  to  whom  they  feltantipathy 
for  having  refused  to  impose  tJ»e  yoke  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  upon  the  Gentile  cliurches. 
{Mosheim  :  Ch.  Hist.^  cent,  iii.) 

eb'-la-nine,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

CheTii. :  A  volatUe  crystalline  spirit,  obtained 
from  crude  pyroxyhc  spirit.  [Pvroxantuine.J 

eb'-lis,  ib'-lees,  s.  [Arab.  %blis,  ahlis.  (Cata- 
J'ago.)  The  Mussalmans  regard  it  as  meaning 
properly  a  being  who  desjiairs  of  God's  mercy.] 

Mtiltammedait  Theol. :  The  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, the  DevU  or  Satan  of  the  Mussalmans, 
"  And  from  its  tomieuts  Vcai^e  alone 
To  wander  louud  lost  EbtU  throne.' 

Bifron:  OUum/r. 

e'-boe,  s.  &  a.    [A  West  Indian  word.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

Ethnol. :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 

by  plantera  and  others,  to  the  slaves  brought 

from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  who  were  a  sickly, 

desponilent  race. 

B.  ^s  adj, :  Pertaining  to  the  Eboes  or  their 

c  country. 

eboe-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Diptciix  eboensis,  a  large  tree  with 
heavy  timber  growing  in  the  Mos'iuito  country 
in  Central  America.  The  natives  use  tlie  oU 
for  anointing  their  hair. 

e-bol-i'-tion,  s.  [Probably  a  corrupt,  of  ebul- 
lition.] A  particular  method  of  smoking. 
Gifford  saj-B  :  "  I  regret  my  inability  to  furnish 
any  infonnation  ou  this  tenn,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  Jonson.  From  the  expression 
itself  we  may  conjecture  that  it  meant  a  for- 
cible and  rapid  ejection  of  the  smoke." 

•■  The  rare  corollary  and  practice  of  the  Cuban  ^oti- 
tioTi." — Ben  Jonton:  Eeery  Man  out  of  his  ffamour, 
iii.  L 

*  eb'-on,  a.  &  s.    [Ebony.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Consisting  of  ebony ;  made  of  ebony, 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  ebony-coloured, 
black, 

*'  Ebon  locks 
Ab glossy  aa  a  heron'a  wiug." 

Moore:  Eire  H'orihippera. 

B.  As  subst. :  Ebony. 

"  To  write  those  pL^gaes  that  then  were  coming  on 
Doth  ask  a  pen  of  ebon  aud  the  uight." 

J>rayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  iv, 

*  eb'-dn-£st,  s.    [Eng.  e6on(y) ;  -isL]   A  worker 

in  ebony. 

eb'-on-ite,  s.  [Eng.  eboniy);  -ite.]  Mr.  Good- 
year's  name  for  what  is  generally  known 
as  hard  rubber.  It  is  a  ^Tilcanite  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphur  aud  certain  added 
ingredients.  The  proportion  of  suljdiur  is 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  certain  amounts  of  shellac,  gutta- 
percha, sulphates  of  zinc,  antimony,  orcopj-ver. 
It  is  used  of  many  colours,  as  may  be  gathei-ed 
from  the  above  list  of  ingredients,  and  of 
haixlness   and  consequent  facility  for  taking 


f&te,  l&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber :   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  pdt* 
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polish.  The  compound,  despite  its  name, 
may  reseniblo  horn,  ivory,  bone,  wood,  &\:.. 
It  is  also  called  Vulcanite  (q.v.X 

*  eb'-on-ize,  v.t.      [Eng.  eboii(y)  ;  -ize.]     To 
make  of  the  colour  of  ebony  ;  to  make  black. 

*  eb'-on-ized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ebonizk.) 

eb'-6n-y,  *  eb'-on  le,  *  ebon,  *  ebene,  s. 

&  a.  (Fr.  ehene ;  Prov.  eha;  8p.,  Pent.,  & 
lta\.  ebano;  Lat,  ebeiius ;  Gr.  e3eco<;  (eheiios) ; 
Pers.,  Arab.,  &  Himi.  abnoo.^,  abnus,  all  from 
Heb.  D''}Z'n  ihohhcnivi),  '•Zin  (Jiabni)  =  stony; 
|3W  (eben)  =  a  stone,  witlj  reference  to  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.] 
A,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  ttc. :  The  wood  of  various 
spefics  of  Diospyros,  especially  Diospyros 
Ebe7i}is,  D.  Ebenasta;  D.  melanoxylon.  D.  Ma- 
halo,  I).  Uynip.nlosa,  and  D.  Roylei.  {Lindley.) 
Ebony  is  noted  for  its  solidity  and  for  its  black 
colour.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  tine  polish,  and 
is  exceedingly  durable.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
mosaic  work  and  inlayings. 

2.  Scrip. :  Tlie  renduriug  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D*3!irT  (Jiabhetiim).  The  translation  is  probably 
correct.     [Etym.] 

"  The  nien  of  Dedaii  wereytliy  merchants  .  .  .  they 
brought  thee  for  preeents  honta  of  iioiy  and  ebony." — 
Ezek.  xxvii.  15. 

S.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
wood  called  ebony. 

2.  Pertaining  to  any  one  of  the  trees  which 
furnish  it. 

^  American  Ebony:  Brya  (Avierivinum) 
Ebeniis,  by  Paxton  called  Wheehria  Ebenus. 

ebony-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Diospyros  Ebeniis.  It  is  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Madagascar,  the  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lon, &,!•.      [DiOSFYEOS.] 

E-bou'le — ment»  s.  [Fr.  from  ebozder  =  to 
fall  down.] 

1.  Fort.  :  The  falling  down  or  crumbling 
away  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 

2.  Geol. :  A  sudden  fall  or  slip  of  rock  in  a 
jiouutainous  district. 

e-brac'-te-ate,  e-brac'-te-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
e  =  ex  =.  out,  away,  and  Eng.  bracteate,  brae- 
teatcd.] 
Bot. :  Deprived  of  bracts. 

"Giving  riae  to  the  ehracteated  iiifloreBceiices  of 
Cnicileneand  some  Boniginaceie." — Daf/our:  Botany, 
5  343. 

©-brac'-te-o-late,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and 
bracteola  =  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  } 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  bracteoles,  not  having 
small  or  secondary  bracts. 

*e-bra'-ike,  e-brayk,  o.  [Lat.  ebraicus.] 
Hebrew. 

"That  kept  the  pepul  Ebrayk  ti-o  her drenchyng. 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,1K)9. 

e-bri'-et-^,  s.  [Fr.  ebrteU,  from  Lat.  ebrietas, 
from  ebrius  =  drunk.]  Drinikenness  ;  intoxi- 
cation by  strong  spirituous  liquors. 

"Tis  ([uenchless  thirst 
Of  raiuoMB  ebriettf,  that  prompta 
His  every  action,  ami  imbrutea  the  man." 

Coji-j'cr  :  Tank,  iv.  45D.CL 

^brillade  (as  e-bre'-yad).  ?.     [Fr.] 

Manege :  A  check  of  the  bridle  which  a 
horseman  gives  a  lior.se,  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein, 
when  he  refuses  to  turn. 

•e-bri-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  ebrioHtas,  from 
ebriosiis  =  sottish,  drunk.]  Habitual  drunk- 
enness ;  an  addictedness  to  strong  drink ; 
sottishness. 

"That  religion  which  excuaeth  Noah  iu  surprisal. 
will  neither  ncQUit  ebriosUi/  nor  ebriety  iu  their 
Intended  perversion,"  —  firowjw;  Vulgar  Erroiirs 
bk.  v.,  ch.  xxi. 

•e'-bri-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  ebriiss.'] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated. 

"  They  found  at  the  door  an  ebrioug  Irish  lad."— 
Hortimer  CoUim :  From  Afidnightto  MidniaM,  vol  iii 
ch.  xi, 

2.  Given  or  addicted  to  strong  drink ; 
sottish. 

3.  Intoxicating. 

'•  "Twos  no  rbrious  tMiA-'—Mortimer  ColHns:  Black- 
smith A  Scholar,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xiL 

•e-bul'-li-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  c&»??io  =  to  bubble 
up.]  [Ebullition  ]  To  boil  or  bubble  up  ; 
to  burst  out.  to  overflow. 

"Whence  this  29  playjjppugning  argument  will 
sbulUnte.  '—Prynne:  1  Htxtrio-mastiz.  vl.  3. 


*  e-bul'-li-en^e,    *  o-bul-  li  ~  en  -  9y,    s. 

[Lut.  ehidUetis,  pr.  par.  of  ebulUo  =  to  bubbli- 
uj).]  [Ebullition,]  A  boiling  over;  a  burst- 
ing up  or  forth  ;  an  overflow. 

"Tlie  natural  and  enthusioatick  fervour  of  men'n 
Bplrits,  and  the  ebulliency  of  their  fauoy." — OuUworth : 
Sfrniont,  p.  OU. 

'  e-biil'-li-ent,  a.  [Lat.  ebidllens,  pr.  par.  of 
ebtdlif).]  Boiling  over;  bursting  forth  or  up; 
overllowing. 

"They  scarce  can  nwallow  their  ehulUent  fljnleen,'* 
young  :  A'ight  Thoughts,  vui.  1,820. 

e-biil'-li-o-scdpe,  s.  [Lat.  ebullio  =  to 
bubble  up,  and  Gr.  (TKoneta  {$l.ope6)  =  to  see. 
to  observe.]  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  strength  of  a  liquid  by  ascertaining  its 
boiling-point. 

e-bul-li'-tion,  s.  [Pr.  IbulUtion  ;  Lat.  ebul- 
litio,  from  ebullio  =  to  bubble  up  :  c  =  ex  = 
out,  aud  bidlio  =  to  boil,  to  bubble  ;  bulla  = 
a  bubble  ;  Up.  ebnlidon ;  li^.  6bulli::ione.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  Literally: 

(1)  Tlie  act  of  boiling ;  the  condition  into 
which  a  liquid  is  thrown  by  the  application  of 
heat,  which  causes  an  agitation  or  bubbling, 
arising  from  tlie  escape  of  portions  of  the 
liquid  in  an  aerifonn  state. 

(2)  EHer\'escence  arising  from  the  mingling 
together  of  an  alkalizate  and  acid  liquor ;  any 
intestine  violent  motion  or  agitation  of  the 
parts  of  a  fluid,  occasioned  by  the  opposition 
of  particles  of  different  properties  ;  fermen- 
tation. 

"  If  sal  ammoninck.  or  anj' pure  volatile  aUtali,  dis- 
solved  in  water,  be  mixed  with  an  acitl.  an  ehulUtion, 
with  a  giKiter  degree  of  cotd.  will  ensue." — Arbathnoc  : 
On  Alhncnts. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  bursting  forth  or  display 
of  feeling,  &c. 

"  Overv^  helmed  with  the  ebullition  of  my  thoughta." 
^Locke:  Hecoud  liet/ly  to  Bishop  of  Worccittr. 

n.  Nat.  Phil  :  The  rapid  production  of 
elastic  bubbles  of  vapour  in  the  mass  of  a  liquid 
itself.  The  following  are  the  laws  as  deter- 
mined experimentally  :  (1)  The  temperature 
of  ebullition,  i.e.,  the  boiling  point,  increases 
with  the  pressure.  (2)  For  a  given  pressure 
ebullition  connnences  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  iu  different  liquids,  but 
wluch  for  equal  pressures  is  always  the  same 
in  the  same  liquid.  (3)  Whatever  be  the  in- 
tensity of  the  source  of  heat,  as  soon  as  ebul- 
lition commences,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  remains  stationary.    (Ganot.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ehuUi- 
tioii,  effervescence,  and  /ermentatiou :  "These 
technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly 
synonymous  ;  tliey  have  strong  characteristic 
diffi'renees.  Ebullition  .  .  .  murks  the  move- 
ment of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  iu 
chemistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which 
by  penetrating  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to 
rise  up.  Effervescence  .  .  .  marks  the  move- 
ment which  is  excited  in  liquors  by  a  combi- 
nation of  substances  ;  such  as  of  acids,  which 
are  mixed  and  commoidy  produce  heat.  Fer- 
mentation .  .  .  marks  the  internal  movement 
wiiich  is  excited  in  a  liquid  of  itself,  by  which 
its  components  undergo  such  a  change  or  de- 
comjiosition,  as  to  form  a  new  body.  Ebulli- 
tion is  a  more  violent  action  than  effervescence ; 
fermentation  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebullition 
when  acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of 
external  heat ;  iron  in  aqua  foiiis  occasions 
an  effervescence ;  beer  and  wine  undergo  a  fer- 
mentation before  they  reach  a  state  of  per- 
fection. These  words  are  all  employed  in  a 
figui-ative  sense,  which  is  drawn  from  their 
jihysical  application.  The  passions  are  ex- 
posed to  ebullitions,  in  which  they  break  forth 
with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat ;  the  heart 
and  affections  are  exposed  to  effervescence  when 
powerfully  awakened  by  particular  objects  \ 
mimls  are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are 
agitated  by  conflieting  feelings  :  the  ebuUition 
and  effervescence  is  applicable  only  to  indi- 
viiluals ;  fermentation  to  one  or  many."  (Crabb: 
Euii.  Synon.) 

s*bur'-na,  s.      [Lat.  ebnrneus,  eburnus  =  of 
ivory,  from  ebur—  ivory.] 

Zool.  :  Ivory  Shell,  a  genus  of  Molluscs, 
family  Buccinidtc.  The  shell  when  young  is 
umbilicated ;  when  adult  the  inner  lip  is 
callous,  spreading,  and  covering  the  umbili- 
cus ;  the  oi)erculum  is  pointed.    Nine  species 


arc  known  from  the  hotter  parts  of  the  £a«tem 
irienii. sphere. 

e-bur~na'-tlon,8.  [Fr.  ebumatUm,  from  Lat. 
eburnens=  of  ivory,  and  Kng.,  &c.  suf!'.  -ation.] 
Path.:  Ah  excessive  dejiosition  of  com- 
pact osseous  matter,  sometimes  found  in  a 
disejised  state  of  the  bones,  and  especially  of 
the  joints. 

*  e-bur'-ne-aji,  o.    [Lat.  eburTievs,  &om  efewr 

^  ivory.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  ivory;  made 
of  ivory, 

*  e-bur-ni-f i-ca'-tion.  «,  [Lat.  eburneus  = 
l-ertaming  to  ivory  ;  jacio  =  to  make,  and 
Eng.  aull'.  -alion.]  Tlie  act  of  converting 
substances  into  otliers  which  have  the  appear- 
ance or  characteristics  of  ivory, 

e-bur'-nine,  a.  [Lat.  ebumeus  =  of  ivory, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  •ine.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
ivorj-. 

"She  lay  reclined. 
And,  peneive,  read  from  t;iblet  eburnine." 

S<.-jjtt:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  vL  I». 

e-cal- car-ate,   a.     [Lat.  c  =  ex  =  without; 
adcar  =  a  sjmr,  and  Eng.  a^j.  suff.  -ate.] 
Bot. ;  Without  a  calcar  oi'  spur. 

e-car'-i-nate,  a.  [Lat,  e  =  ex  =  without, 
aud  carina  =  a  keel.] 

Bot. :  Without  a  carina  or  keel. 

e-Car'-te,  s.    [Fr.,  lit.  =  discarded.] 

Cards :  A  game  of  cards  played  by  two  per- 
sons with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twos,  threes, 
fours,  lives,  and  sixes  of  each  suit  being  dis- 
carded  from  the  pack.  The  cards  rank  lii  the 
following  order :  king  (the  highest),  queen, 
knave,  ace,  ten,  &c.  The  parties  cut  for  deal, 
and  the  dealer  deals  out  five  ctirds  each,  turn- 
ing up  the  eleveuth  for  trump.  The  non- 
dealer  may  claim,  before  a  trick  is  played,  to 
discard  any  of  the  cards  from  his  hand,  and  to 
replace  tliem  with  others  from  the  pack,  but 
it  is  in  the  ojitiou  of  the  dealer  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow the  claim.  The  players  must  follow  suit 
if  they  c;in.  Three  tricks  count  one  point, 
five  count  two ;  and  five  points  make  the  game. 
If  the  dealer  turns  up  the  king,  he  counts  one 
for  it,  and  if  either  j'layer  has  a  king  in  his 
hand,  he  may  score  one  for  it  if  he  claim  ifj 
before  the  first  trick. 

e-cau'-date,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  without,  and  cauda 
=  a  tail.] 

1.  Zool. :  Without  a  tail. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  Si'ikeless.    (Paxton.) 

(2)  Without  a  stem.    (Paxton) 

ec-bal'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  e«|3dAAw  (ckballo)  =  to 
throw  out,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
seeds  when  ripe  are  expelled  from  the  fruit 
with  considerable  force.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucnrbitacese.  Echalium 
agreste,  sometimes  Cidled  Moniordtca  Elaterium, 
is  the  Squirting  Cucumber  (q.v.).  [Elate- 
rium.] 

ecballi  f^:*uctus,  s. 

Phar. :  The  fruit  of  Ecbalium  officinanim, 
or  Momordica  elaterium,  a  small  elliptical  pepo 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  covered  with 
soft  prickles  containing  the  seed,  suiTounded 
by  a  .juicy  tissue.  Wlien  ripe,  the  seeds  are 
expelled  forcibly,  hence  the  English  name  of 
the  pl;int.  The  juice  of  Ecbalium  is  used  in 
medicine  as  Elaterium  (q.v.). 

ec'-ba-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  going  out,  a  result, 
from  cKpatVu)  (e1<bain6)  =  to  go  out :  ex  (ek)  = 
out,  and  ^aiVw  (baino)  =  to  go.) 

Ehet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
speaker  treats  of  things  according  to  their 
events  and  consequences. 

ec-bat'-ic,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Gr.  fK^artKos 
(ekbatikos),  from  €K|8a(ns  (ekbasis)  —  a  going 
out,  an  issue,  result.] 

Gram.  :  Relating  to  a  result,  issue,  or  con- 
sequence. It  is  opposed  to  telic  (q.v.)  which 
denotes  purpose  or  intention. 

ec-blas-te'-sfe,  s.  [Gr.  c»f^Aa(^^»lc^ls  (ekblas- 
tc$i^).  ftom  cK^AacTTorw  (ekblastano)  =  to  shoot 
or  sprout  out.] 

Bot. :_  The  production  of  buds  within  flowers, 
or  on  inflorescences,  in  consequence  of  mon- 
strous development. 

ec'-bo-le,  s.  [Gr.  eKfioKri  (ekboli)  =  a  throwing 
out,    a    digression  ;    eic/SaiVAu  (ekballo)  =  to 


b6il,  b^;  pout,  j<J^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun:  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -aions  =  shiis,    -ble,  -die,  &c. 
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ecbolio— ecclegrass 


throw  out ;  ck  (ek)  =  out,  and  fiaWu}  (ballo)  ~ 
to  thitfw.J 

1.  Witt.:  A  digression,  ia  which  the  speaker 
lutruiluceij  another  pertran  speaking  in  hia  own 
words. 

2.  Music :  The  sharpening  of  sounds  to 
adapt  them  to  a  change  of  key-note. 

€c-b6l'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  UlSoX-q  (ekhole)  =  a 
tlirowingout ;  iK^6\LOv{ekbolion)  =  aniedicine 
for  causing  abortion ;  «k  (ek)  =  out,  and 
^oAAu)  (iallu)  =  to  throw.) 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  any  medicine 
whiirh  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  pro- 
motes the  expulsion  of  tlie  foetus. 

B.  An  .^ubst.  (PL):  Medicines  which  cause 
contraction  of  tin;  uterus,  and  promote  the 
expiilsidii  of  tlie  ftetus,  as  ergot,  digitalis, 
Baviti,  borax,  &c. 

€c'- bo -line,  s.  [Eng.  ecbol(ie);  suff,  -ine 
(Chevi.)  (q.v.)] 

Cliem. :  A  principle  said  to  occur  in  Ergot, 
probably  the  same  as  Ergotine  (q.v.). 

eC-Cal-e-d-bi-6n,  s.  [Gr.  exKaXeot  (ekkaled) 
=  to  call  out ;  c«  (ek)  =  out ;  KoAttu  (kalen)  = 
to  call,  and  ^I'o?  (bios)  -  life.]  A  chambt-r 
for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  [Incu- 
bator.] 

ec'-9e-den'-te  (9  as  9h),  a.    [It.1l.] 

Music :  Exceeding,  augmented ;  a  term 
applied  to  intervals. 

^€'-90  ho'-mo,  3.     [Lat.  =  Behold  the  man.J 
Art:  A  name  given  to  paintings  rei>resent- 
our  Lord  crowned  with  thorns  and  bearing 
the  reed.     (John  xix.  5.) 

5c-9en'-tric.  •  ec-9en'-tric-al,  *  eo-9en'- 

trick,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  ecceiUrii/ue;  Ft. 
excentriqiie,  from  Low  Lat.  eccentricus :  ec  = 
ex  =  out,  away  from,  and  centruvi=  the  centre, 
from  Gr.  eKK€vrpo<;  (ekkeiUros),'] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Deviating  from  the  centre. 

•'  Mystical  dunce,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 
of  iilaneta,  aud  of  fixed,  hi  all  lier  wheels 
Re^eiubles  nearest,  mazes  intricate. 
Eccentric."  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  620-23. 

(2>  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  ^\1ieiice  is  it  that  planets  move  all  one  aud  the 
Bame  way  iu  orbs  concentrick.  while  comets  mure  all 
tuautier  ol  ways  iu  oTliaveTyeccentrickf"—A'ewtun: 
Op/icLt. 

(3)  Pertaining  to  eccentricity  or  an  eccentric, 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Not  directed  towards  or  terminating 
in  the  same  point  or  end  ;  divergent. 

"  Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  m.^u's  hands,  he 
crooketh  them  to  hia  i>wn  ends ;  which  must  needs  be 
often  eccenlrkk  to  the  ends  of  his  maeter. "—^acon  .- 
EssasfS. 

(2)  Departing  from  the  usual  practice,  or 
established  forms  or  laws  ;  not  following  the 
ordinary  course  ;  peculiar  or  odd  in  manner 
or  character. 

(a)  Of  persons : 

"  The  hasaion  of  this  brave  and  ecceiUrlc  younif  man 
for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable." — Macau- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx, 

(6)  Of  mifiners,  conduct,  £c. : 

"  With  this  man's  knavery  was  stranffely  mingled 
an  eccentric  vanity  which  resembled  madness." — Mac- 
atday  :BisL  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

n.  Geom.  :  Not  ha%nng  the  same  centre  ;  a 
term  applied  to  circles  and  spheres,  which 
ha\  e  different  centres.  It  is  opposed  to  Con- 
centric (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Thither  his  course  he  bends 
Through  the  calm  firmament,  (but  up  or  down. 
By  centre  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell)." 

MiUoTti:  P.L..m.  573-75. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  which  deviates  from  the  usual  or 
common  occurrence. 

"  Let  the  lot  decide  the  main  of  the  controversy, 
and  reserving  somewhat  as  it  were  for  the  universal 
motion  of  the  whole  hotly,  somewhat  for  eccentrickt." 
— Hammond:  H'or*a,  iv,  65 L 

(2)  A  person  of  eccentric,  odd,  or  peculiar 
habits  ;  an  oddity. 

H,  Technically: 
1.  Astronomy: 

*  (1)  A  circle,  the  centre  of  which  does  not 
cones]tond  with  that  of  the  earth. 


(2)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system  the  supposed 
circular  orbit  of  a  planet  about  the  eaith, 
but  with  the  earth  not  in  its  centre. 

(3)  A  circle  described  about  the  centre  of 
an  elliptical  orbit,  with  half  the  major  axis  for 
radius. 

2.  Mech. :  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
mechanical  contrivances  for  converting  circu- 
lar into  reciprocating  rectilinear  motion  :  tliey 
consist  of  variously  shaped  discs,  attached  to 
a  revolving  shaft,  and  according  to  the  shape 
of  the  working  surfaces  are  distinguished  as 
triangular,  heart-shaped,  toothed,  or  circular 
eccentrics.  The  tenuis  more  especially  appli- 
cable to  the  latter  form,  the  otliers  being  only 
particular  varieties  of  cam ;  it  consists  of  a 
circular  disc  attached  to  the  shaft,  but  having 
its  centre  at  a  small  distance  from  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  shaft.  The  distance  between  these 
points  is  called  the  eccentricity,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  radius  of  the  circle  described 
by  tlie  disc  in  its  revolution  or  half  the  length 
of  the  path  described  by  the  end  eccentric 
rod.  Practically  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  crank  and  the  eccentric;  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  a  crank  in  wliieh  the  radius 
of  the  crank-pin  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
crank-arm.  The  motion  of  the  eccentric  is 
communicated  to  the  rod  by  a  lioop  or  strap 
closely  litted  round  the  circumference  of  the 
disc  which  revolves  within  it.  Eccentrics 
are  used  for  moving  heavy  sliears  in  iron 
forges,  and  the  feed-pumps,  and  occasionally 
the  air-pumps  in  steam-engines.  For  the 
latter  jmrpose  they  are  often  of  great  size,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  paddle-engines  of  the 
Great  Eastern  steamship.  The  most  general 
application,  however,  is  for  moving  the  slide 
valves  in  steam-engines,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  employed  either  singly,  the  tail  of 
the  rod  being  in  direct  communication  with 
the  valve  lever,  or.  what  is  more  common,  in 
pairs,  the  motion  being  conveyed  bv  some 
form  of  link.  [Link-motion.]  (Weak.) 
eccentric -catch,  s.    [Eccentric-hook.  1 

eccentric-chuck,  s.  A  chuck  attached 
to  the  mandrel  of  a  lathe,  and  having  a  sliding 
piece  which  carries  the  centre.  This  piece  is 
adjustable  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  motion  by  means  of  a  set  screw,  and 
carries  the  centre  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of 
motion.  By  its  means  circular  lines  of  vary- 
ing size  and  eccentricity  may  be  produced. 
No  oval  or  ellijise  is  produced  thereby,  but 
circles  on  the  face  of  the  work  with  their 
centres  at  such  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
mandrel  as  may  by  desired.    (Knight.) 

eccentric -cutter,  s.  A  cutting- tool 
placed  upon  the  slide-rest,  and  having  a  rota- 
tion by  means  of  a  wheel  and  shaft,  the  cut- 
ter  being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  latter. 
The  rotation  is  obtained  by  an  overhead  mo- 
tion, and  the  eccentricity  by  fixing  the  cutter 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre  by 
means  of  the  groove  and  screw.  The  action 
of  the  eccentric-cutter  differs  from  that  of  the 
eccentric-chuck  in  this  :  in  the  latter  the 
work  is  rotated  and  the  tool  is  stationary  ; 
in  the  former  the  work  is  stationary  and  the 
tool  revolves.  When  the  motions  are  used  in 
conjunction,  the  patterns  are  ciipable  of  almost 
unlimited  variation.    (Knight.) 

eccentric-engraving,  5.  An  arrange- 
ment of  diamond  tracers,  operated  by  elabo- 
rate machinery,  acting  upon  a  varnished 
roller  designed  for  calico-printing.  The  effect 
is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  rose- 
engine  lathe.     (Knight.) 

eccentric -fan,  s.  A  fan-wheel  with 
radial  arms  and  vanes,  and  having  an  axis 
which  is  eccentric  with  the  case  in  which  it 
revolves.  The  case  has  a  scroll  form,  and  the 
effect  is  to  mak/j  the  discharge  of  air  more 
perfect,  and  avoid  carrying  a  body  of  air 
around  between  the  vanes.    (Knight.) 

eccentric 'gab,  s.     [Eccentric-hook.] 

eccentric-gear,  eccentric -gearing, 

s.  Cog-wUeels  ;*et  mi  eccentric  axes  give  a 
variable  circular  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eccentric  couti-ate-wheel  and  pinion,  and  the 
eccentric  spur-wheel  and  intermediate  sliifting 
pinion.  Links  connect  the  axis  of  the  pinion 
with  those  of  the  driver  and  driven  wheels, 
and  preserve  the  pinion  at  proper  mashing 
distance,  so  as  to  engage  with  the  motor,  and 
comnmtncute  th.e  motion  to  the  next  wheel  in 
series.     (Knight.) 


eooentrlc-hook,  0. 

Stmm-eng.  :  A  hook  used  to  connect  the 
eccentiic-rod  with  the  wrist  on  the  b;\er  of 
the  rock-shaft  whicli  actuates  the  valve  ; 
otherwise  called  a  Gab. 

eccentric-hoop,  s.     The  strap  on  the 

ec(!entri(;  of  ;ui  engine, 

eccentric-pump,  s.  A  hollow  cylinder 
in  which  is  a  revolving  hub  and  axis  eccentri- 
<ally  arranged.  On  the  hub  are  flaps  which 
act  as  pistons  in  the  space  Ijetween  the  hub 
and  the  case  to  expel  the  water,  which  enters 
at  one  opening  and  flows  out  by  another. 
The  same  construction  is  seen  in  rotary 
steam-engines,  with  this  difference,  that  in 
one  case  the  .shaft  revolves  to  force  water, 
and  in  the  other  the  st^^am  passes  through 
to  drive  the  shaft. 

eocentrio-rod,  s.  Tbe  rod  connecting 
the  eccntric  .strap  to  the  lever  which  moves 
the  slide-valve. 

eccentric-Strap,  a. 

Mack.  :  The  ring  enclosing  an  eccentric 
sheave  and  connecting  by  a  rod  to  the  object 
to  be  reciprocated,  as,  the  slide-valve  of  a 
steam -engi[ie.    [Eccentric-hoop.] 

ecoentrlc-wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cam  consisting  of  a  circular  disc 
attached  eccentrically  to  a  shaft.  It  is  used 
for  communicating  a  reciprocal  motion  to 
the  valve  of  a  steam-engine.  Its  axis  of  revo- 
lution is  out  of  the  centre  of  its  figure,  and 
the  rectilinear  motion  imparted  is  called  the 
throw.  The  ring  round  the  eccentric  is  tlie 
eccentric-strap.  The  rod  coniie'iting  the  strap 
to  the  part  to  be  actuated  is  the  eccentric  rod. 
The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  rock-shaft  of  the  valve 
motion,  is  the  eccentric  hook  or  gab.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  the  eccentiic-gear.  [Eo- 
centric] 

ec-^en'-tri-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eccentrUxd; 
■ly.]  In  an  eccentric  manner;  with  eccen- 
tricity. 

"  Swift,  RahTalB,  and  that  favourite  child. 
WTiO,  less  eccentrically  wild 
Inverts  the  misanthropic  [ilan, 
And,  bating  vices,  hate^  not  man," 

Lloyd:  A  FamUiar  BpisOa. 

eC-9en-trf9'-J-t3?',  s.    [hovf  Lat.  eccentricitat, 
from  ecceii/nVu5  =  eccentric  ;  Fr.  excentriciU.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Deviation  from  a  centre.  [Eccenteic,  «.. 
II.  2.] 

"  Some  say  the  eecentricUy  of  the  snnne  is  come 
nearer  tbeearth," — Burton:  A  nut.  of  Melancholy,  p.  248. 

2.  The  state  of  having  a  different  centre 
from  that  of  another  circle. 

"  By  reason  of  the  sun's  eccentrictty  to  the  earth, 
and  obliquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  to  as  to  mova 
imequally."— i/oltter .-  On  Time. 
IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  An  excursion  or  departure  from  the 
proper  orb  or  siihere. 

"  The  duke,  at  his  return  from  his  eccentricity,  for 
so  I  account  favourites  abroad,  met  no  good  news.'— 
Wotton. 

2.  A  departure  from  what  is  usual,  regular, 
or  established  ;  ecceutric  or  whimsical  conduct 
or  character  ;  oddity,  peculiarity. 

"  Who'd  make  a  riot  or  a  poem. 
From  eccentricity  of  thouifht 
Not  always  do  the  thing  he  ought." 

Lloyd:  Genius,  Envy,  A  Tims 

^  Eccentricity  of  the  earth  :  The  distance  be- 
tween tlie  focus  and  the  centre  of  the  earth's 
elliptic  orbit.     (Harris.) 

ec'-9e  sig'-num,  phr.  [Lat.)  Behold  the 
sign,  proof,  or  badge. 

ec-chy-md'sed,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  €cchymos{is)  ; 
■ed.]  Of  the  nature  of  ecchymosis;  produced 
by  extravasated  blood. 

ec-ch^-mo'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  cKxvfwua-is  (el-chu- 
niosis),  from  £Kxvfj.6ofxai  (€kchumoo7nai)  —  to 
shed  the  blood  and  le^ve  it  extravasated  just 
under  the  skin  :  itt  (ek)  =  out,  and  x«'w  (cheo) 
=  to  pour.] 

Med.  •  A  livid  spot  or  blotch  in  the  skin, 
produced  by  extravasated  Mood, 

"  EcchymoxU  may  l>e  defined  an  extravasation  of 
the  ))lood  iu  or  under  the  skiu,  the  skiu  remaining 
whole." —  Wise 


ec'-cle-grass,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  Butterwort    or  sheeprot,   Finguiciua 
vulgaris. 

"  p.  vipgnrit.   or  common  butterwort  in  Orlaiey  1» 
known  hy  the  name  of  Ecclegrau."^.\eiU :  Tour.  p.  19L 


nite,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  wh6,  sdn;  mute,  ciib,  eiire.  unite,  our,  rule,  f&ll;  try,  Sj^ri&n.    »,  ce=e:  ey  =  a>     qu  =  kw. 
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Sc-ole'-si-a*  s.  [Lat.,  from  Or.  eKKAnjo-ia  (ek- 
kleaia)  ^  aii  asseiiibly  uf  the  citizeua  tiuin- 
moned  by  theeriei,  the  legislative  assembly, 
from  eKKXrjToi  {ekkletos)  =suiiiinone(l.l 

1,  Greek  Archceol, ;  (See  the  et^iii.X 

2.  English  Law; 

(1)  A  church. 

(2)  A  religio:is  assembly. 

(3)  A  parsonage.     {Wharton^ 

t  Sc-Ole'-^i-an,  *  [Gv,  eKK\vcTCa  (e.kklesla) ; 
and  Eiig.  suff.  -an.]  One  who  asseita  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  fttat«. 

•  ec-cle'-^i-aroh,  s,  [Gr.  €KK\ri(Tia  (ekkiesla% 
and  apxo<;  (cnc/tos)  =  a  leader,  a  chief.]  A 
ruler  of  the  church. 

•  ec-cle'-ji-ast,  s.  [Gr.  eKKA»jo-iao-T>}s  {ekkli- 
siastesy]     [Ekklesiastes.J 

1.  One  who  sat  or  spoke  in  the  Athenian 
Assembly.    {Liddell  t&  ::<cott.) 

2.  An  ecclesiastic.    (Cliancer,) 

3.  Tiie  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.    (Chaucer,} 

£o-cle^-i-Ss'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  eK»c\7jo-ia(m7S  (ek- 
klesia^tes)  =  one  who  sits  or  speaks  in  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  from  exKATjo-ia  (ek- 
klesia).'\     [EccLESiA.] 

Scripture  Canon  :  The  name  given  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translators  to  the  Old  Testament  book 
called  in  Hebrew  rfvip  {QoJteleth,  pronouiiced 
Koheh.th).  This  seems  to  come  from  "jilp^ 
(qnkal)  =  a  congregation,  an  assembly,  a  word 
occurring  in  Gen.  xxsv.  11,  Numb.  xvi.  3,  &c., 
from  the  root  '?rTJ7  (qahal)  =  to  call  together. 
The  designation  "  preacher,"  given  in  the 
authorised  English  version,  has  essentially 
the  same  meaning.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  it 
figures  as  one  of  the  DUinS  {KethuMm  or 
Hagiographa),  its  place  being  between  La- 
mentations and  Esther.  It  was  almost  uni- 
versally received  by  the  members  of  the  Jewish 
Chtirch  and  by  the  Christian  fathers  ;  nor  has 
Its  title  to  a  place  in  the  Canon  been  seriously 
disputed  in  modern  times.  Its  authorship 
and  date  have  been  matters  of  controversy. 
At  fii-st  sight  the  matter  seems  decided  to 
all  who  accept  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  by 
the  preacher's  own  statement  (i.  1,  12),  which 
can  apply  only  to  Solomon.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  a  later  writer  might  with- 
out any  intention  of  fraud  have  thrown  his 
narrative  into  the  form  of  an  imagined  auto- 
bic^raphy  of  Solomon.  The  Hebrew  is  mixed 
wiffli  Arameean,  and  there  seem  other  indica- 
tions of  a  late  date.  What  that  date  is  has 
been  variously  stated,  the  extremes  differing 
by  about  300  years.  Intellectually  considered, 
the  ''Koheleth"  was  a  man  of  jiowerfutly 
philosophical  mind,  keen  in  observing  natui'e 
and  society,  and  reasoning  upon  what  he  saw 
(i.  9,  10).  Morally  and  spiritually  viewed,  he 
was  suffering  the  penalty  of  having  early  and 
too  deejdy  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and 
was  now  satiated  with  the  world  and  weary  of 
it.  The  book  records  his  experience  and  the 
phases  of  his  faith,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  being  that  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments  is  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

■Sc-Cle-^i-aS'-tiC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  efOfATjo-iatTTiKo? 
ekklesiastikos)  =  belonging  to  the  e-tKATjo-io 
(ekklesia)  =  (1)  in  civil  life,  an  assemlily  of  the 
citizens  for  legislative  purposes  ;  (2)  in  eccle- 
siastical life,  the  church  ;  e»c«A»)ro«  (elkJrtns)— 
called  out ;  €K«aA«'w  (ekkaleo)  =  to  call  out.] 

A,  As  ad).  :  Pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to 
sacred  things,  as  distinguished  from  the  world 
and  things  secular. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  person  in  holy  orders,  a 
clergjnnan  ;  one  who  discharges  sacred  func- 
tions in  connection  with  a  church  or  chapel 

^      of  ease. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecclest- 
astic,  divi/ie,  and  theologian  :  "  An  ecclesiastic 
derives  his  title  from  the  office  which  he  bears 
in  the  fcc/rsia  or  church  ;  a.  divine  &nd  theologian 
from  their  piu-snit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastic 
is  connected  with  an  episcopacy  ;  a  divine  or 
theologian  is  unconnected  with  any  form  of 
church  goverTiment.  An  eccJeslastic  need  not 
in  kis  own  person  perform  any  office,  although 
he  fills  a  station  ;  a  divine  not  only  tills  a 
station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  tlieologiaii  neither  fills  any  par- 
ticular station,    nor  discharges  any  specific 


duty,  but  merely  follows  the  pursuit  of  study- 
ing theology. "    (Crabb :  Kng.  Synon.) 

eo-OlQ-9i-&S'-tio-al,  a.  (Eng.,  &C.  ecclesi- 
astic ;    -ai]      Tlie  sumo  as    Ecclksiabtic,  a. 

(q.v.). 

ecclesiastical  commissioners,  ■%  pi. 

Ou  February  4,  ia'dCt,  a  iluyal  Conimissiun  was 
issued  whicli  appointed  Cuminissioners  *'to 
consider  the  state  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  to  devise  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  the  cure  of  souls."  They  were  invited  to 
express  their  opinion  as  to  what  measures  it 
would  be  expedient  to  adopt  on  the  several 
matters  which  they  had  to  investigate.  In  that 
and  the  following  year  they  furnished  four  re- 
ports, and  6  &  7  Will.  4,  c.  77(183G),  permanently 
established  them  under  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Conunissioners  for  England.  The 
Conunissioners  are  the  two  Archbishops,  the 
Bishops,  the  Deans  of  Canterbury,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Westminster,  and  various  high  judicial 
and  political  functionaries,  who  are  required 
to  subscribe  a  declaration  that  they  are 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  They 
have  exercised  large  powers,  but  without 
trenching  on  vested  interests.  They  have 
modified  the  boundaries  of  episcopal  sees, 
and  even  united  dioceses;  have  suppressed 
sinecures,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained 
have  augmented  the  poorer  benefices,  espe- 
cially in  populous  places.  Before  their  deci- 
sions can  be  carried  out,  they  require  to  be 
ratified  by  Orders  in  Council. 

ecclesiastical    corporations,  $.  pi 

Corporationsconsisting  exclusively  of  spiritual 
persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  and  the  furtherance  of  religion. 
They  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  Corporations  sole 
— viz.,  bishojts,  some  deans,  parsons,  and 
vicars  ;  and  (2)  corporations  aggregate — viz., 
deans  and  chapters. 

ecclesiastical  courts,  s.pl.  Courts  for 
administering  ecclesiastical  law  with  the  view 
of  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  They  are  the  Archdeacon's 
Court,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court  of 
Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  the  Prerogative 
Courts  of  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Faculty 
Court,  and,  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the 
Privy  Council.    (IVItarton.) 

ecclesiastical  law,  s.  The  law  ad- 
ministered in  the  ecclesiasticjil  courts.  It  is 
derived  from  the  civil  and  canun  law. 

ecclesiastical  modes,  s.jA. 

Mus.  :  [Plain  Bono]. 

ec-cle-§i-3.S'-tic-al-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  ecclesi- 
astical ;  -lyJ]  As  is  done  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ;  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules  ;  after 
the  manner  of  an  eccdesiastic  or  of  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation  or  assembly. 

ec- cle-si-as'-ti-fism,  s.  [Eng.  ecclesiastic; 
•ism.  ]  Strong  attachment  to  ecclesiastical 
privileges  and  views. 

ec-cle-§l-as'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Lst.  Ecclesiasticns, 
s..  eccksiasticjis,  s.  &  a.  ;  Gr.  c««AT)(riaaTt»c6s 
(fhldesi{'.stikos)=  (1)  pertaining  to  the  assembly 
of  citizens  ;  (2)  pertaining  to  the  Church.] 

Apocrypha :  The  name  given  in  the  Latin 
version  to  a  work  called  in  Greek  So<|>ta'l7j<7oy 
vLov  Sipax  (Sophia  lesou  huiou  Sirach)  =  the 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach.  The 
Latin  name  implies  that  it  was  a  book  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  Church.  It  was  penned 
in  Palestine,  and  "in  Hebrew,"  by  which 
probably  is  meant  Aramtean  ;  but  this  first  com- 
position is  lost.  The  grandson  of  the  original 
writer  translated  it  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of 
Euergetes.  There  were  two  kings  of  this 
name  in  Egj'pt.  Ptolemy  III.,  B.C.  247-222, 
and  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon),  B.C.  170-117. 
Probably  it  was  to  the  first  of  these  that  he 
referred,  and  the  Son  of  Sirach  may  have  com- 
posed Ecclesiasticns  some  time  between  290 
and  280  B.C.  The  work  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Its  theme  is  the  praise  of  wisdom, 
and  its  execution  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion. To  distinguish  it  from  Ecclesiastes 
quoted  under  the  abbreviation  Eccles.,  it  is 
cited  as  Ecclus. 

ec-Cle-si-6-log'-ic-al,  a.  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  ecclesiology, 

ec-cle-§l-6r-o-grst,  s.  [Eng.  ecclesiolog(y) ; 
-isi.]    One  who  studies  ecclesiology. 


ec-cle-^i-ol'-O-gy*  3,  [Gr.  iKK\ri<ria  (ecclesia) 
[EcuLEniAJ,  and  Auyo?  (logos)  =  discoui-se.l 

1.  Gen.  :  The  science  which  treats  of  all 
matters  connected  with  churches. 

2.  Spec. :  The  department  of  human  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  church  architecture  and 
decoration, 

ec'-co-pe,  a,    [Gr.  exKOTTq  (ekkope)  =  a  cutting 

out :  €K  (ek)  =  out,  and  kiStttw  (kopto)  =  to  cut.] 

Surg.:  The  act  of  cutting  out;    specif.,  a 

perpendicular  division  of  the  cranium  by  a 

cutting  instrument. 

ec-c6-pr6t'-ic»    ec-co-prot-ick,  a.  &  #. 

[Low  Lat.  eccoproticics,  as  if  ti"om  a  Gr.  e«ito- 
jrpMTiKoi  (ekkoprotikos),  from  eKJtojrpuxriv  (ekko- 
prosi-i)  =  a  cleaning  from  dung :  tV  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Koirpo?  (kopros)  =  dung  ;  Fr.  eccoprotiqjte.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  or  power 
of  pionioting  alvine  discharges ;  laxative, 
loosening. 

B.  As  sidjst. :  A  medicine  which  has  the 
property  or  quality  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  a  purgative,  a  cathartic. 

ec-crem-o-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  tKKpefxij';  (eh- 
kremes)  =  hanging  from  or  upon,  and  Kapnot 
(karpos)  =  fruit.J 

Bot. :  Agenusof  Bignoniaceae.  Eccremocay-jrus 
scaber,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  often  cultivated 
here  as  an  ornamental  creeper.  It  bus  fine 
orange -coloured  flowers. 

ec-crin-dl'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  cKKpivu  (ekkHno) 
=  to  pick  out,  to  secrete,  and  Aiiyos  (logos)  =a 
discourse.] 

Physiol. :  A  treatise  ou  the  secretions  of  tha 
body. 

ec'-cri-sis,  s.  [Gr.  eKKpia-i^  (ekkrisls),  from 
€KKpLi'ui  {ekkrino)  =  to  jiick  out,  to  select,  to 
secrete  ;  «  (ek)  =  out,  and  KpCput  (krino)  =  to 
select.] 

Med. :  The  excretion  of  excrementitious  or 
morbific  matter. 

ec-9y-e'-sis,  s,  [Gr.  eicicuew  (ekkueo)  =  to  be 
pregnant.] 

Obstet. :  Extra-uterine  fcetation  ;  imperfect 
fffitation  in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus, 
as  in  the  abdomen  or  in  one  of  the  ovaria. 

ec'-der-dn,  s.    [Gr.  cV  (ek)  =  out,  and  fie'po* 

(deros)  =  the  skin.] 

Anat. :  The  epidennal  or  outer  layer  of  tha 
integument  of  the  skin  ;  the  epithelial  layer 
of  mucous  membrane. 

ec'-dy-sis,  s.  [Gr.  e«6y(ris  (ekdusis)  =  a  get- 
ting out ;  €K&voj  (ekduo)  =  to  strip  off.] 

Physwt.  :  The  casting  of  the  skin ;  moulting. 
[ENDvais.] 

TI  Ecdysis  is  simple  moulting,  metamor- 
phosis is  transformation.  Messrs.  Swainson 
and  Shuckarddrewthisdistinction between  the 
two  ;  the  first  is  a  simple  casting  otf  of  the  old 
skin,  unaccompanied  by  the  development  of 
any  new  members,  or  by  any  variation  of  form, 
these  hitter  being  always  the  consequence  of 
metamorphosis  or  transformation. 

ec'-go-nine,  s.  [Gr.  ewyoi'os  (ekgonos)  =  an 
offshoot,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -iiie  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  C9H15NO3.  A  base  obtained  by 
heating  cocain  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100°,  Ecgonine  is  soluble  in 
water ;  it  melts  at  198°. 

e-ghan'-criire,  s.    [Fr.] 

A  iiat. :  A  term  used  to  designate  depressiona 
and  notches  on  the  surface  or  edges  of  bones. 

*eche,   "ecli,   •eech,   *eck,   v.t.     [Eke.] 

To  add  to.  to  increase,  to  protract. 

"Toecheitand  to  draw  it  out  in  leogth  " 

Shakcii}:  .■  Merchant  qf  Vciice.  iii-  2. 

*  e9he,  a.  &  pron.     [Each.] 

*  ech'-e-a,  s.    [Gr.  ijx'^ai  (echeo)  =  to  sound.] 

Arch. :  The  name  given  to  the  sonoi'ous 
bell-shaped  vases  of  bronze  or  earth,  used  by 
the  constructors  of  ancient  theatres  to  give 
greater  ]iower  to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 

eph'-e-lon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  echelle  =  a  ladder.] 

1.  Mil. :  The  position  or  arrangement  of 
troops  as  in  the  fonii  of  steps,  i.e.,  with  one 
division  more  advanced  than  another. 

2.  Naval:  A  fleet  is  said  to  be  in  echelon 
when  it  presents  a  wedge-like  fonn  to  the 
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echeneis— echinoidea 


enemy,  so  that  the  bow-guiiH  and  broadsides 
of  the  sijveral  bhips  cau  mutiuiUy  pioleut 
eath  uther. 

echelon-lens,  5. 

Optical  Instruments :  A  largo  lens,  con- 
structed in  several  i)iecea,  to  ho  put  togetiier 
afterwiirds.  It  consists  of  jiiilano-convex  lens, 
sunonndecl  by  a  sories  of  anguhir  and  cuucen- 
tric  segments,  each  of  wliieh  )iiis  a  jUane  face 
on  the  same  side  aa  the  jilam-  face  of  the  cen- 
tral lens,  while  tlie  faces  on  the  other  side 
have  such  a  curvature  that  the  foci  of  the 
ditferent  segments  coincide  in  the  same  point. 
Echelon  lenses  are  used  in  lighthoiwes,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  construct  lenses  eich  of 
a  single  piece.    {Ganot,  §  520.) 

$ch-e-ne'~is,  a.  [Lat.  eclieneU  =  the  remora ; 
Gv.  exet^K  (echeneis)  ~  \  (as  ad.i.)  lioldjng 
ships  back,  2  (as  subst.)  the  reinora :  e;<u) 
(fichd)  to  have,  to  liold,  and  vav%  {naus)  =  a 
ship.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Fishes  belonging  to  the 
family  Gobiidse.  They  have  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  a  disc  or  sucker  by  whicli 
they  can  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  ships,  or 
to  other  fishes.  Echeneis  reinora  is  the  Remora 
or  Sucking-fieh.     [Remora. j 

•ech-er,  *ick-er,  s.  [A.S.  tecer;  Ger.  ahr.] 
An  car  of  corn. 

"  How  fell  echeris  of  com  tlilck  growing, 
Wyth  the  new  aoiinyn  hete  birs^illlt  dola  byngf 
Ou  Ueiiiiy  feiltlla  iu  the  nomeris  tyde." 

Dougtat  :   VirgU.  231.  24. 

ech-e-ver'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Echeven", 
who  made  the  drawings  in  the  Flora  M&cicaua.\ 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ciassulaceffi,  tribe  Cras- 
suleEe.  It  has  a  five-parted  calyx,  petals  united, 
stamens  ten,  and  Uveeari)els.  The  species  are 
succulent  plants  witli  showy  flowers,  from 
Mexico.  Many  are  cultivated,  in  British  green- 
houses. 

ech'-i-al,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  echi{um):  Eng.,  &c. 
su£f.  -dl.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  relating,  or  akin  to  the 
alliance  Echiales.  or  to  the  genus  Ecliium. 
{Lindley:  Veget.  ifuij/tiom  (3rd  ed.),  p.  6-19.) 

B.  As  siibst.  {PL):  The  Echial  Alliance. 
(Ibid.,  p.  049.) 

ech-i-a'-le§f,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  echi(v/m),  and 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens. 
It  has  dichlamydeous,  mouapetalous,  sym- 
metrical or  unsymmetrical  flowers,  nucamen- 
taceous  fruit,  consisting  of  one-seeded  nuts, 
or  of  clusters  of  them  separate  or  sej>arable, 
and  a  large  embryo  with  little  or  no  albumen. 
It  contains  the  following  orders -(1)  Jasmiu- 
aceae,  (2)  Salvadoraceie,  (li)  Ehretiaceae,  (4) 
Nolanaceae,  (5)  Boraginacese,  (6)  Brunoniaceje, 
(7)  LamiaceEB,  (S)Verbenacea;',  (9)  Myoporaceie, 
and  (10)  Selaginace*.    (^Lindley.)    [Echium.J 

e-chid'-na,  s.  [Gr.  txiSi'a  (ecJUdna)  =  an 
adder,  a  v'iper.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Echidnidte.  Four  species  are 
known.  The  most  common  are,  Echidna 
hystrix,  from  New  South  Wales,  and  E. 
setosa,  from  that  region  also,  but  more  fre- 
quently from  Tasmania.  The  remaining  two 
are  from  New  Guinea.  Tliey  are  burrowing 
animals,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  feed  on  ants  and  termites.     [Echidnid.-e.] 

2.  Palceont.  :  A  gigantic  Echidna  occurs  iu 
the  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Australia. 

^Chid'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  exiAi/a  (echidna), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -kloi.] 

Zool.  :  Porcupine  Ant-eaters.  A  family  of 
mammals  belonging  to  the  very  aberrant  oMer 
Monotremata  (q.v.).  Tlie  snout  is  long  and 
cylindrical,  the  jaws  toothless,  the  tongue 
long  and  extensile,  and  the  skin  of  the  body 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs. 

5ch'-i-mys,  t  e-chi  -no-m^s,  s.  [Gr.  ex"fo« 
(cchinfs)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  fius  (mus)  =  a 
mouse,] 

1.  Zool. :  Spiny  Rat :  a  genus  of  Mammals, 
family  Octodontids.  Incisors-^,  canines  q—q' 
cheek  teeth  tri  =  20.     Back   covered  with 
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shortish  spines  or  bristles.  The  species  in- 
habit South  America. 

2.  ValcEont. :  Remains  of  an  Echimys  have 
been  found  in  the  bone  caves  of  Brazil. 


ech-i'-nate,  ech-i'-nat-^d,  a.  [Lat.  echi- 
■natus,  froin  echinus  ((\.\'.).} 

1.  Zool. :  Furnished  with  pricklea  or  spines, 

2.  Bfit. :  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid 
hairs  or  straight  j)ricklfH.  as  the  fruit  of  t'l/v 
tanca  veaca.    (Li7idUy.)    The  same  ua  BttiaXLV 

(q-v). 

G-cfai'-nid,  s.    [Gr.  ex"*****  (echinoa)  =  a  hedge- 
hog ...  a  sea-urchin,  and  elSo<:  (eidos)  =  form.] 
Zool. :  A  member  of  ilie  family  Eidiinidifi. 

e-chi'-ni-da,  e-ohi-nid'-e-a,  a.  pL  [Echi- 
noidea.] 

e-clun-x-dw,  s.  pi.    (Lat.  ec}un(us),  and  fem. 
pi.  ud.j.  sulf.  -idu:.] 
Zoolvgy : 

1.  The  same  as  Echikida.  (Owen:  Invert. 
Anim.  (1843),  Lect.  x.,  p.  117.) 

2.  A  family  of  ReguUir  Echinoids.  The 
test  is  usually  globular  or  hemispherical ;  the 
ambulacral  areas  wide,  the  spines  short  and 
awl-shaped. 

e-chi'-ni-dan,  5.  [Eng., &c.  ccAinid(a)(q.v.); 
sutr.  -an.]  *A  member  of  the  order  Echi- 
nida  (q.v.). 

t  e-chi'-ni-t^l,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  echinit(e)  (q.v.) ; 
sutf.  -al] 
PalcEont. :  Pertaining  to  an  echinite. 

t e-chi-nite,  e-chi-ni'-t^  s.  fGr.  extcos 
(ichinos)  =  a  hedgehog  ...  a  sea  urchin,  and 
'ite,  -ites (Palceont.) (q.v.).] 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Ecliinoderm,  especially  if 
closely  akin  to  or  identical  with  the  typical 
genus  Echinus, 

"  Schinitra  or  ioaall  EchlnodeTtns.'—JIantell :  FotgiU 
qf  the  British  Jlmeum.  cli.  vi  ,  y.  id. 

e-^hi'-no-bris -si-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
cchinobri,^s{us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  'id(e.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids, 
ranging  from  the  Oolitic  period  till  now. 

S-chi-no-bris'-siis,  s.     [Lat.  edUnns  =  Gr. 
eXtvos  (echinos) ;  and  Mod.  Lat.  brissus  (q-V.).] 
Zool.:  A  genus  of  Echiuoids,  the  typical 
oue  of  the  family  Echinobrissidaj:  (q.v.). 

e-chi-nd-cac'-ti-daa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  i^t. 
echinocact{ns),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutL  -idm.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Cactace*  (q.v.). 

e-chi-no-cac'-tus,  s.  [Lat.  echinus  =  Gr. 
ex't'os  {<-diiiws)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  Lat.  cactus, 
Gr.  KOKTos  (kaktos)  —  a  prickly  plant,  appa- 
rently the  Spanish  Artichoke  or  Cardoon, 
Cynara  Cardnnculns.  This  is  not  the  modern 
Cactus  genius.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactacea,  tlie  typical  one 
of  the  family  Echi nocacti die  (q.v.).  The  stem 
is  an  ovate  or  spheroidal  form  with  many  ribs, 
each  having  at  intervals  spiny  stai-s.  The.se 
are  the  rudiments  of  leaves,  and  from  tlie 
midst  of  them  come  the  flowers.  Above 
thirty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Mexico.  They  are  called  Hedge- 
hog Thistles.  They  have  often  beautiful 
flowers. 

e-clu-no-cer'-e-US,  s.  [Gr.  ix'ivog  (echinos)= 
a  hedgehog,  and  Mod.  Lat.  cereus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  geniLs  of  Cactaceae,  akin  to  Cereus, 
hut  with  short  instead  of  very  long  flowers. 
About  thirty  sjiecies  are  known  ;  they  are 
from  Mexico  and  Texas. 

e-chi-no-chlo'-a,  s.  [Gr.  exivo^  (eckinos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  and  x*^""^  (cltloa),  or  x^°V  (chloi)  = 
the  first  liglit-green  shoot  of  a  plant,  especially 
of  a  grass  in  spring.] 

Bot. :  A  snb-genns  of  Panicum,  or,  according 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  of  Digitaria.  having  the 
spikelets  in  racemes  or  panicles,  and  tlie 
flowing  glumes,  awned,  or  pointed.  Panicmn 
(Echinochloa)  Cnix-galli  is  naturalised  in  fiehls 
and  waste  jtlaces  in  the  South  of  England. 
It  is  distributed  over  all  temi^erate  and  tropi- 
cal regions.     (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

e-clii-n6-c6c-cus(pl.  e-clii-no-c6c'-9i)  s. 

[Or.  fxlvoi  (echiuds)  =  the  urchin,  the  hedge- 
hog, and  k6kko<;  (kokkos)  =  a  kernel,  a  berry. 
So  named  from  the  coronet  or  cylinder  of 
spines  whicli  surrounds  their  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  pseudo  genus  of  Entozoa  (Intes- 
tinal worms),  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
founded  not  on  mature  animals,  but  on  scolices 


of  those  only  jiartially  developed.  Aa  limited 
by  Professor  Owen,  the  name  echinococcua 
was  given  to  a  cyst  resembling  the  acepliulo- 
cyst,  when,  in  addition  to  the  sero-albuniiiious 
fluid,  it  contained  a  numl>er  of  microhcopic 
organized  beings  rtoatiiig  or  freely  awimniing 
in  it,  or  adhering  by  special  prehensile  organ* 
to  its  internal  surface.  The  echino<^occuft  is 
the  head  of  a  taenia  appended  U>  a  small 
cyst.  The  Echinococcns  Iwminis  (now  called 
E.  veterinornm),  desciibed  by  Prof.  MuUer, 
was  found  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  another 
by  Mr.  Curling  in  the  liver  of  human  beings, 
they  are  the  scolcx  state  of  'iVeniaec/itnococciw, 
one  of  the  Uipeworms  in  the  mature  state  iD- 
festing  the  dog.  They  are  commonly  called 
hydatids.  Hence  Prof.  iluxU-y  delines  the 
ecliinoeoccus  as  technically  being  "  the 
wandered  scolcx  of  Tifnia  tyhlnooccus  in  its 
hydatid  form,  with  deuto-scolices,  or  daughter- 
<-ysts,  formed  l)y  gemmation."  The  cysts  of 
echinococci,  from  whicli  the  latter  have  dis- 
appeared, or  in  which  they  have  never  been 
properly  developed,  are  termed  acephalocysts. 

[ACEI'HALOCYST.] 

e-chi-no-co'-ni-dae.  s.  pi.     [Gr.  txlvo^ 

(chinos)  =  .  .  .  a  sea  urchin  ;  icwfos  (Awnos)  ^ 
a  cone,  and  ei6os  (ei<hjs)  =  form.] 

Palasont. :  A  family  of  Regular  Echinoids, 
found  in  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  rocks. 

e-chi-no-cor'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  <x'»'os  (eckinos) 
=  .  .  .  a  .sea  urchin,  icopos  (koros)  =  a  boy,  a 
scion,  and  eT5o?  (eidos)  —  fonn ;  (?)  or  frnm 
Lat.  echinus,  and  wr  =  heart,  witli  Gr,  «T6os 
(eidos)  =  form,  from  the  coniate  form  of  the 
test.] 

PalKont. :  Wright's  name  for  the  Anarchy- 
tidff,  a  family  of  Irregular  Echinoids,  occur- 
ring chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks, 

e-ehi'-no-derm,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  €xIv<k  (echinos) 
—  a  hedgehog,  and  &epfLa  (derma)  =  skin. J 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  prickly  skin ;  pe> 
taining  to  tlie  Echinodenuata  (q.v.). 

"Tliese  echinodcrm  iajvae." — HuxUy  :  Clcutif.  of 
Animals  (1B69I,  l>.  +4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  member  of  the  zoological  class 
Echinodermata  (q.v.). 

"  The  adiilt  EcMnoderm prescutfi  a  calcaieous  tnxaa- 
waT:)i."—niu:lcy:  COuxif.of  Animalx(\\i&'j).  p.  46. 

2.  Pi.  '.  The  English  name  for  the  Echino- 
dermata (q.v.). 

e-ehi-no-der'-ma,  s.  pi.    [Echinoderm.] 
Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof,  Owen  to 
what  are  now  generally  called  the  Echinoder- 
mata (q.v.). 

e-chi-no-der'-mal,  a.  [Eng.  echinoderm 
(q.v.);  -al.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Echinodermata. 

"The  harder,  spine-clad,  or  efhinodermal  sjiecies,'^ 
Owen  :  Invert.  Anim.  (1843).  Lect.  it.,  p.  118. 

e-chi-no-der'-ma-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eyi*^ 
(echinos)  =  a  hedgehog,  and  6e'p^a  (derma),  pi. 
SepfULTa  (cUrmcUa)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Echinoderms,  a  class  of  animals 
estabhshed  by  CuWer,  and  placed  as  the  highest 
of  his  sub-kingdom  Radiata.  Prof.  Huxley 
places  them  along  with  Scolecida,  temporarily 
as  a  primary  sub-kingdom  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Annulosa  and  the  Infusoria.  They 
are  more  or  less  radiated,  though  not  so  much 
as  the  Medusas.  Whilst  in  the  larva  stat* 
there  is  a  tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  as 
in  insects.  Some  mature  animals,  as  the 
ftpatangus,  have  it  also.  They  have  a  strange 
metamorphosis,  commencing  life  as  free  swim- 
ming animals,  from  which  after  a  time  the 
mature  form  buds  forth.  They  have  a  lea- 
thery integument,  often  covered  with  calca- 
reous plates,  often  talking  the  form  of  spines, 
hence  the  name  Echinoderms.  Their  skin  is 
perforated  with  many  minute  holes,  whence 
hollow  tubes  or  teutacules  are  protruded  for 
purposes  of  locomotion.  The  class  Echino- 
dermata is  divided  into  seven  orders  :  Echi- 
noidea, Asteroidea.  Ophiuroidea,  Crinoidea, 
Cystoidea,  Blastoidea,  and  Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

2.  Palamnt. :  The  Echinodermata  com- 
menced, as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  when 
the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  were  being  de- 
posited, and  have  never  since  become  extinct, 

e-chi-nSi'-de-a,  t  e-chi-m'-de-a,  e-chi - 

ni-da,  5.  pL  [Gr.  exo'o?  (echinos)  =z.  .  .  a 
sea-urchin,  and  ctSos  (cirfos)  =  form,  appear- 
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1.  ZooL:  An  order  of  Echinodermuta.  Tlie 
body,  wliich  is  of  subtclobose  or  discoidiil 
Bbiipe,  is  enclosed  in  a  test  or  shell,  com- 
posed of  calcareous  plates.  There  is  ajdis- 
tinct  anus.  Tlie  sexes  are  distinct,  and  the 
larvie  are  pluteiform.  The  order  contains  the 
Sea-urchins.  They  are  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing families  : 

(1)  Endocyo]ica(Regular  Echinoids).  Fami- 
lies ;  Ciduridffi,  Heniicidaridse,  Diademad^, 
EehinidsB,  and  aaleniadae. 

(2)  Exocycliea  (Irregular  Echinoids).  Fami- 
lies ;  Ei^hinoconidie,  Colly  litidie,  Echino- 
nidae,  Echinobrissidfe,  Echinulampada?,  Cly- 
peastridfle,  Ananchytidfe,  and  Spatangidse. 

(3)  AbeiTant  orTransitinn  Ecliinoids.  Fami- 
lies :  Echinothuridae  and  Perischachinidse. 

2.  Palceont.  :  For  the  geolitgical  distribu- 
tion of  the  Echinoids,.see  the  se^-eral  families, 
(^N  icholsonJ) 

S-^hi-no-Iam'-pa-dfe.  s,  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
€ch\nolam,i>ii{s),  au'd  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  saff. 
-da\  J 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  IiTpgnlar  Echinoids. 

2.  Palo'ont. :  The  family  ranges  from  Oolitic 
times  till  now. 

^chi-nO'lam'-pas,  s.  [Gr.  extro?  (echbios) 
=  .  .  .  a  sea  uicliiu,  and  Aa/j.7Tas  (^am^a^-)  =:a 
torch.] 

1.  /ool. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  EchinolampadEe  (q.v.), 

2.  PaUeont.  :  Range,  from  Tertiary  times  till 
now. 

e-clii-n6-ne'-us,s.  [Gr.  extyo?  {echinos)  =  .  .  . 

a  sfa  urchin,  and  r^eos  {tieos)  ^  ,  ,  .  new.] 
Ziiol. :  A  genus  of  Echinoids. 

©-chi-non'-i-daB, s.  pi.  ["hlod.  hat.  echinon(eiis), 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -klce.] 

Zool.  t&  Paheoiit. :  A  family  of  Irregul.'ir 
Echinoids,  the  only  fossil  genus  of  which 
(Pyrina)  is  of  Cretaceous  age. 

e-chi-no-pse'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  exivo^  (echinos) 
=  .  ,  .  a  seu  urchin,  aud  iraiStta  (paideia)  = 
the  rearing  of  a  child.] 

ZooL  £  Physi'd.  ;  The  larva  and  early  larval 
stage  of  the  Echinodennata. 

e-chi-noph'-or-a,  s.  [Lat,  eckinophora  ; 
Or.  ex'-i'O'Papa  {eclunophora)  =  a  kind  of  shell, 
from  e'xii'oy  (echinos)  [EcnrNUs],  aud  4>op6q 
{pharos)  —  bearing,  carrying.] 

Bat. :  Prickly  Samphire,  a  genus  of  Unibel- 
lifer*,  family  Smyrnidie.  The  fruit  is  ovate, 
lodged  in  a  prickly  receptacle,  with  a  prickly 
involucre.  Echi)top}wra  s^pinosa,  the  Sea-side 
Prickly  Samphire,  or  Sea-parsnip,  was  formerly 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores  in  Lancashire  aud 
Kent,  but  is  now  extinct  in  both  localities. 

e-chi'-ndps,  s.  [Gr.  exlvoi; (echinos)=  a  hedge- 
hog, ...  a  sea-un-hin,  and  wi/*  (ops),  or  oi^  (ops) 
=  the  eye,  the  face,  tlie  countenance.] 

Bat. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-order  Cynare*  (q.v.). 
Tliey  have  single-tlowered  heads,  arranged  in 
dense  round  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  so  as  to  look  like  one  great  compo- 
site flower.  They  occur  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
South  of  Europe,  India.  &c. 

c-chi-nops-id'-e-se,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  echi- 
nops  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idecB.] 
Bot. :  A  subtribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Cynarefip. 

€-Chi-lio-rh^'-chus,  5.  [Gr.  ix^fo^  (echinos) 
=  a  hedge  hog,  and^i'-yx")  (rh-iinfjhos)  =  a  snout, 
a  nmzzle.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Entozoa  which  contains 
the  most  noxious  of  the  intestinal  parasites, 
but  happily  none  of  them  infest  man.  Tlie 
largest  species  (EchinorJiynchus  gigas)  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  the  hog.  Many  others,  not 
a  few  of  tliem  mieroscoj-ir,  are  found  in  the 
intestinal  c;xnal  of  fishes. 

^-Chl-no-sper'-mum,  s,  [Gr.  exlvo^  (ech ino(s) 
=  a  hedgehog,  and  oTrepjita  (spemia)  =■  seed,  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Boraginacege,  tribe  Cyno- 
glossefe.  The  tubi^  of  tlie  corolla  is  straiglit; 
the  calyx  is  equally  divided,  terete  ;  the  nuts 
triquetrous  ;  their  margins  muricated.  Er.hi- 
nospemmm  Lappula  and  E.  defleynt mha.ve  been 
found  in  England,  but  they  were  brought  from 
the  Continent  in  ballast.  1 


e-chi-no-thiir'  i-a,  .';.     [Gr.  t^ii-os  (tcAi«os) 
=  .  .  ,  a  sea-urchin,  and  6vpa  (thura)=  a  door.] 
ZooJ. :   A  genus  of  Ecliiuoids,  the  typical 
one  'if  tlie  family  Echinothui'iidte. 

e-chi-no-thu-ri'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
echinothnriia],  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtc.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Efihinoids,  with  regu- 
lar tests,  but  witti  the  plates  so  overlappmg 
each  otlier  as  to  render  the  whole  structure 
llexible. 

2.  Pal'Hont. :  Its  range  is  from  Cretaceous 
times  till  now. 

e-clii-no-2d'-a,  s.pl.  [Gr.  e^^ii/p?  (ec/tmos)  = 
a  hedgehog,  a  sea-urchin,  and  ^wow  (2007?.)  =  a 
living  creature.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  called  by  Prof. 
Huxley  Annuloida. 

e  -  chin'- u- late,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  dirain.  of 
Class.    Lat.    echinatiis  =  set  with    prickles, 
prickly.] 
Zool.  :  Possessing  small  spines. 

e-chi'-nus,  s.  [in  Fr.  (arch.)  ichiiie;  Lat. 
echinus,  liomGr.exri/os(ec/u7zos)  =  (l) a  hedge- 
hog, or  urchin,  (li)  a  sea-urchin.  In  arch,  see 
below.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
t  1.  A  hedgehog. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Regular  Echinoids, 
the  typical  one  of  the  family  Echinidse  (q.v). 
They  are  shaped  something  like  an  orange, 
with  two  opposite  orilices,  connected  by  rows 
of  little  holes  or  bands  approximated  by  pairs, 
and  resembling  tlio  meridians  of  longitude 
on  a  terrestrial  globe.  They  are  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth,  which 
is  not  the  superior,  but  theinferiororif.ee,  has 
Hve  teetii.  The  genus  comprises  the  sea- 
ureliins.     [Sea-urchin.] 

2.  Bot. :  Tlie  prickly  head-cover  of  the  seed 
or  top  of  any  plant.    (Johnson.) 

3.  A}-ch.  :  A  member  of  the  Doric  capital ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  echinus 
or  large  vase,  in  which  drinking-cups  were 
washed. 

ech'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  exior  (echion)  =a  plant, 
the  Echium  rubrum,  from  e^is  (echis)  —  the 
viper,  the  adder,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cure  the  bite  of  that  venomous  reptile.  This 
explanation  has,  however,  been  disputed.] 

Bot. :  Vipers'  bugloss,  a  genus  of  Boraginaceae, 
the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Euhiese.  The 
oorolla  is  iiregnlar,  with  a  dilated  throat 
wliich  is  open  and  naked,  the  filaments  are 
long  and  unequal ;  the  style  is  bifid,  the 
achenes  wrinkled,  Echium  rmlgare  is  the 
Vii>ers' bugloss  orcoinmon  Echium.  [Bugloss.] 
E.  violaceiun  or  lilantvgineum,  the  Purple- 
flowered  Bugloss  or  Purple  Echium.  Both 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

ech'-o,  *  ec-co,  s.    [Lat.  from  Gr.  i^x"  (echo), 
from  Ti-^T),  ^xos  (eche,  echos)  =  a  ringing  in  the 
ears  ;  rix^'^  (eched)  =  to  sound  ;  allied  to  Lat. 
vox  =  a  voice.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Thi3  miraculous  rebouiuUng  of  the  voice  the 
Oreekea  huve  n  [trettie  uaine  for.  aud  call  it  echo." — 
P.  HoH'ind:  Plinitf,  bk.  xxxvi.,  ch.  xv. 

(2)  The  sound  returned. 

**  BiihbHnR  echo  mocks  the  bounds." 

Shakesp. :  TUtu  Ajtdronicus,  ii  8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  faint  reproduction,  copy,  or  imitation  ; 
close  imitation  in  words  or  sentiment. 

(2)  A  mental  answer  or  reply. 

"  Hark  1  to  the  hurried  questiini  of  Deapair : 
•  Where  is  my  child  ?'— and  Echo  answei-s— 

'  Where  ? ' "      B^on  ;  Bride  of  Abydof,  a.  27. 

H.  Technically: 

1.  Aroiistics :  The  repetition  of  a  sound  in 
the  air,  caused  by  its  being  reflected  from  some 
obstacle.  A  very  f^harp,  quick  sound  can  pro- 
duce an  efho  when  the  reflecting  surface  is  55 
feet  distant.  At  112'5  feet  ofl!"  monosyllables 
can  be  reflected  ;  at  twice  that  distance  dis- 
syllables ;  at  three  times  as  far  off"  trisyllables, 
and  so  on  for  greater  distances.    (Ganot.) 

2.  Arch.:  A  vault  or  arch  for  redoubling 
sounds. 


3.  Music: 

(1)  In  old  organ  music  the  \\s&  of  this  term 
signihed  that  a  passage  ao  marked  waa  to  be 
played  upon  the  echo-organ,  a  set  of  pipes 
enclosed  in  a  box,  by  which  a  soft  and  distant 
effect  was  produced,  incapable,  however,  of 
so  great  expression  as  that  obta;jied  by  the 
use  of  the  swell,  which  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  echo-organ. 

(2)  The  e^ho-stop  upon  a  harpsichord  waa 
a  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  soft  and  distant 
elfect.    (Stainer  £  Barrett?) 

■i.  Class.  Myth.:  A  nymidi,  daughter  of  Aer 
and  Tcllus.  She  was  one  of  Juno's  attendants, 
but  her  loquacity  having  displeased  Jupiter, 
of  whoso  amours  slie  had  become  cognisant, 
she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  speecdi  by 
Juno,  and  only  permittecl  to  answer  questions. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Narci.ssus,  aud  her  love 
being  slighted,  she  pineil  away,  and  was 
changed  into  a  stone,  which  still  retained  the 
power  of  voice. 

5.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  62nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Ferguson,  on  Sept.  15. 
1860. 

%  Multiple  eclio : 

Acoustics:  An  echo  which  repeats  the  sound 
many  times.  Tliis  can  be  done  when  there 
are  two  parallel  walls  in  succession.  In 
favourable  circumstances  the  sound  is  re- 
peated twenty  or  thirty  times,    (Ganot.) 

ech'-6,  v.i.  &  t.    [Echo,  s.1 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  resound  ;  to  give  a  repercussion  of  a 
sound. 

2.  To  be  sounded  back. 

"  Hlt  mitred  princei  hear  the  echotn/y  nolBe, 
And,  Albion,  diead  thy  wrath  and';iwfiil  voice." 
Sluc/^more. 

3.  To  produce  or  give  out  a  sound  which 
reverberates,  to  resound. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  return  or  send  back  a  voice  or 
sound. 

"  One  ^eat  deuth  deforms  the  dreary  ground  ; 
The  echoed  woes  from  di&taut  rocks  resound." 

Prior:  Solomon,  \L 

2.  Fig. :  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  imitate 
closely  in  words  or  sentiments, 

"  Our  separatists  do  but  ecTio  the  same  note." — Jfor» : 
Decuy  of  Piety. 

ech'-ded,  2>a.  par.  or  a.     [Echo,  v.\ 

*  ech-6 -ic-ol,    *  ech-o -ic-all.   a.     [Eng 

echo;  -ical.]     Having  the  nature  of  an  echo. 
"  An  echoicaU  verse,  wherein  the  sound  of  the  last 
syllable  doth  i^rree  with  the  last  save  one:  as  iu  an 
echo." — Nommctator.    [yaret.) 

ech'-6-er,  ».  [Eng.  echo ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  gives  back  an  echo. 

"Tliose  servile  echocri  of  aught  but  trath.*— 
Jlathiaa  :  Pumitits  qf  Literature. 

ech'-6-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Echo,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verl>). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  repercussion  or  sending 
back  of  a  sound  ;  an  echo. 

"And  Lark  I  again— ngain  it  riugs; 
Near  and  more  near  its  edioingx:' 

Aloore:  Fire  'iVorshippers, 

ech'-6-less,  a.  [Eng.  echo;  -less.]  Without 
any  echo  or  response. 

"  Ami  then  la  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  imr  will  sigh 
Until  its  voice  is  echolinB." 

liyron  :  Prometheus. 

e-chom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ^x^  (echo)  =  a  sound, 
an  eclio,  and  fierpov  (nietron)  =  a  measure.] 

Music :  A  scale  or  rule  marked  with  lines 
wbicli  serve  to  indicate  the  duration  of  sounds, 
and  to  ascertain  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

e-chom'-e-try,  s.     [Eng.  echometer;  -y.] 

1.  Arch.:  The  art  or  science  of  constructing 
vaults  so  as  to  produce  echoes. 

2.  Music :  The  art,  science,  or  act  of  mea- 
snring  tlxe  duration  of  sounds. 

*  e-clair'-9ise,  v.t.  [Fr.  edaircir,  from  clair 
=  clear.]  To  make  clejir  or  plain  ;  to  explain, 
to  demonstrate,  to  clear  up. 

*  e-clskir'-^i^eA,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Eclaircise.) 

e- clair '-9isse-meiit  (ment  as  man),  s, 

[Fr]    An  explanation  or  clearing  up  of  any- 
thing not  before  understood. 


1  the  discoverv  of  the 


^>oiit  b^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph^t 
•^ciftn.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon*  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -«ton  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -8i«H8.  -cious  =  shoB,   -1^9,  -^&,  &c.  =  l>«I  4fl» 
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eclampsy— economical 


{-oUimp'-s^.    e-cldmp'-si-a,  «.     [Fr. 

^lavipsif,  Ircnii  Gi".  t»cAa/jti^t«  {eklturtpsia)  =  & 
shilling  out  or  forth  :  i:K\dfj.7Tui  {eklantpo)  =  to 
sliiiio  out  or  forth:  ex  (eA:)  =  out,  aud  Aaju.7r{»> 
(lampo)  =  to  shine. J 

Med.  :  A  fancied  percejition  of  flaalies  of 
light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy  ;  hence,  epilejjsy 
Itself. 

6'-«lat  (t  silent),  s.  [Fr.  iclat  =  a  splinter,  a 
Dt'ise.  .  .  .  splendour,  magnificence,  from 
icktter  =  to  burst  foi  th  ;  O.  Fr.  escUiter  =  to 
Bhine  :  cs=:Lat.  cx=out.,  and  a  form  (skleitan  ?) 
of  O.  H.  Ger.  scklizan,  sli:an  =  to  slit,  to  split, 
whence  Ger.  schleissen.    (^keat.)."} 

1.  A  bursting  forth,  as  of  applause  or  accla- 
mation ;  hence,  acclamation,  aj'plause. 

2.  Brilliancy  of  success ;  lustre,  spleudour 
of  effect. 

"Cseaar  ...  by  tha  iclat  of  Ills  victories  eeemed  to 
riVAl  the  fame  ol  Putupey  hiuiwlt"—Hi<icU«Coit:  Hfe 
cf  Cicero. 

3.  Renown,  glory,  lustre. 

"The  6clir  it  grtvo  was  eiioiiirb  to  turn  the  hciid  of 
s  man  less  itreauinptuuus  thuii  Et^ruont." — Prcscott. 

JJc-leo'-tic,  "  e-clSc'-tick,  a,  k  $.  [Or. 
iKKeKTiKO";  (eklektikos)  =  selecting  ;  ^KXcyw 
(eklcgo)  =  to  select,  to  jiick  out :  e*c  (ek)  —  out, 
and  Atyw  (lego)  =  to  select ;  Fr.  eclectique.] 

A«  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Selecting,  choosing,  picking  out  at  will 
from  the  doctnneji,  teachings,  Ac.  of  others  ; 
not  following  or  adopting  the  leading  of 
others. 

2.  Containing  or  consisting  of  seleetiona 
from  the  works  of  others  ;  as,  au  eclectic  maga- 
zine. 

II.  Phil.  :  Atenn  applied  to  a  sect  of  philo- 
sophers who  professed  that  truth  was  the  one 
object  of  their  enquiries,  and  who,  tlierefore, 
did  not  attach  themselves  to  any  particular 
sect  or  leader,  but  extmcted  and  adopted  for 
themselves  from  the  teachings  and  principles 
of  various  sects  that  which  they  considered 
best.  They  sprung  up  about  the  close  of  the 
second  century. 

"Cicero  was  of  the  erl^cttck  sect,  and  chose  out  of 
each  such  poaitioiis  as  came  Dearest  truth."— >FaF;«; 
On  the  Mind. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  eclectic  philosopher  ;  a  supporter  of 
«clectic  ])hilosophy. 

"  duiiietiiiteH  a  Stoick,  eometlmes  an  Eclectick,  as  hla 
nreaeiit  humo-jr  leads  him."— Or yden :  Origin  and 
Proareatt  of  Satii-e. 

2.  A  Christian  who  believed  the  doctrine  of 
Plato  concerning  God,  the  human  soul,  &n.-,, 
conformable  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
Gospel.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this 
system  was  Amraonius  Saecas,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  sect  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  New  Platonists, 
in  the  Alexandrine  School. 

•  ec-lec'-ti-cal,  a.  [Eng.  eclectic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Eclectic  (q.v.). 

iC-lec'-ti-cal-ly,  adiK  [Eng.  eclectical;  -ly.] 
After  the  ni;niner  of  eclectic  philosophers  ;  by 
way  of  selection  and  choosing, 

5c-lec'-ti-9isni,  s.  [Eng.  eclectic ;  -fam.] 
The  system,  doctrine,  or  practice  of  the  eclectic 
philosophers. 

*  ©c-lec'-tism,  s.  [Fr.  ecUctisme.}  The  same 
as  Eclecticism  (q.v.). 

*ec-legin'  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.  eclegma,  from  Gr. 
£K\fiytia  (ekleignui)  =  an  electuaiy  ;  (k  {ek)  = 
out,  and  Aet^ju*  (leicho)  =  to  lick.] 

Med. :  A  medicine  made  up  bv  the  incor- 
poration of  oils  with  syrups. 

^cUp-sar'-e-on,  s.  [Eclipse,  e.)  An  ap- 
paratus for  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses. 

€-clip'se»  s.    [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat.  eclipsis,  from  Gr. 
e^Aetilfts  {ckkipsis)  =  a   failure,    from   €»cAetTra> 
(eklei/)o)  =  to  fail,  to  be  eclipsed  :  «  (e^')  =  out, 
and  Acin-u)  (leipo)  =  to  leave.]    [Clips.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Darkness,  obscuration. 

(2)  A  temporary  failure  or  obscuration. 

"All  the  iioaterity  of  our  first  parenta  suffered  & 
perpetu  il  rcUpae  of  spiritual  Mia."— Raleigh  :  Biitory 
of  the  IVorU. 


IL  Astron.: 

1.  Astron.:  The  obscuration,  total  or  partial, 

and  not  simply  by  clouds,  of  the  light  coming 
to  us  from  a  heavenly  body,  If  that  body 
shines  by  its  own  light,  the  only  astronomical 
cause  which  can  interfere  with  its  lustre  Is 
the  passage  of  another  body  between  it  and 
the  observer's  eye.  If  only  by  reflected  light, 
it  can  be  obscured  also  by  the  intei  vention  of 
a  body  between  it  and  the  source  of  the  liijht 
which  it  reflects. 

(1)  Oftke  i>un  :  The  passage  of  the  moon,  or 
even  the  transit  of  an  inferior  planet,  Veims 
or  Mars,  over  the  sun's  disc  between  the 
luminary  and  the  observer's  eye.  [Transit.] 
An  ecUj'se  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  al  new 
moon.  The  reason  is  obvious.  To  produce  it 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  must  be  in  a 
stiaight  line,  the  moon  b^-ing  in  the  centre. 
They  are  so  nearly  in  line  every  time  the  moon 
is  nuw,  that  on  ea<;h  of  those  occasions  we 
come  almost  to  the  brink  of  a  solar  eclipse. 
An  eclipse  of  tlie  sun  may  be  partial  or  t<»tal. 
In  the  latter  ca.se  the  wliole  disc  of  the  sun 
may  be  for  a  brief  period  obscured  by  the 
passage  over  it  of  the  moon.  Or,  it  may  be 
annular,  i.e.,  the  moon,  the  cfiitre  of  which  at 
the  tinie  is  exactly  over  that  of  the  sun,  while 
lier  circumference  is  smaller,  leaves  nolliing 
visible  of  the  greater  luminary  except  a  narrow 
ring  of  liglit  around  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
intervening  body.    [Annulau.] 

(2)  0/  the  Moon :  An  obscuration  of  the 
moon's  light  produced  by  the  passage  of  tlie 
earth's  shadow  over  the  surface  of  its  satellite. 
This  can  occur  only  at  full  moon,  for  to  con- 
stitute it  the  sun,  the  earth,  an<l  the  moon 
must  be  in  a  straight  line,  which  they  so 
nearly  are  every  time  the  moon  is  full  as  to 
bring  us  on  all  such  occasions  to  the  brink  of 
a  lunar  eclipse. 

(3)  The  verj'  partial  eclipse  of  a  planet  by 
some  one  of  its  moons  passing  over  the  disk 
of  the  greater  body. 

1[  (1)  The  eclipse  of  a  star  by  the  moon  or 
by  a  planet  is  allied  an  Occultation  (q,v.). 

(2)  Eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  can  be  cal- 
culated backward  for  any  number  of  centuries, 
and  they  therefore  constitute  a  method  of 
verifying  ancient  dates. 

eclipse-speeder,  s. 

Cotton,  dc. :  A  form  of  spinning-machine. 
e-clip'se,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eclipse,  s.] 
A*  TraJisitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  an  eclipse  or  temporary 
obscuration  of  a  heavenly  body  ;  to  darken  or 
hide. 

"The  moone  sometimes  was  eelipied  twice  in  Ave 
nionethea. ■■—/*.  UolUtnd  :  Piiitie,  bk.  iL,  ep.  ix. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  hide,  to  darken,  to  cover,  to  veil. 

"He  descended  from  his  F:vther,  and  eclipsed  the 
glory  of  his  divine  majesty  with  a  veil  of  flesh.'* — 
Cahnet  :  Hermont. 

2.  To  obscure  ;  to  throw  into  obscurity  or 
into  the  shade. 

"  The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  mouldering  wall. 
Eclipse  its  lustre."  C'owper  :  liativify. 

*  3.  To  disgrace,  to  degrade,  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

"She  told  the  King  that  her  husband  was  ecUpted 
in  Ireliuid,  bv  the  uo-cuunteuance  his  majesty  had 
ahowed  towania  him,"— Clarendon. 

*  i.  To  extinguish. 

*■  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  f.-tlr  son, 
Borii  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  nfteruoon." 

Sliiikaip.  :  1  Henm  IV.,  iv.  5. 

5.  To  surpass  or  excel  so  as  to  throw  into 
the  background. 

*  B.  Intrant.  :  To  suff'er  an  eclipse  ;  to  be 
eclipsed. 

"The  labouring  moon 
Eclipse*  at  their  chanua."     Milton :  P.  L.,  iL  665, 666. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eclipse  and  to  obscure:  "In  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  moral  application  eclipse  is  taken 
in  a  particular  and  relative  signification ;  ob- 
scure is  used  In  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  are  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies  between  tlieni  and  the  beholder;  things 
are  in  general  obscured  which  are  in  any  way 
rendered  les.s  striking  or  visible.  To  eclipse 
is  therefore  a  specie-s  of  ohscnring :  that  is 
always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed ;  but  every- 
thing is  not  eclipsed  which  is  obscured.  So 
figuratively  real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  superior  merit ;  it  is  often  ob- 
scitred  by  an  ungracious  exterior  in  the 
possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  his  life,"    (Crabb:  Eng.  Si/non.) 


S-clip'sed,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Kci.ipse,  v.\ 

e-Clips'-ing,  p*.  pax.,  a.,  &,  a.    [Eclipse,  v.| 
A.  &  B.  A9  pr,  par,  d  partid^,  ad^. :  (Sm 
the  verb;. 

C«  As  ivbstantivt  I 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  darkening  by 
an  eclipse ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being 
eclipsed. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  overshadowing,  obscur- 
ing, or  throwing  into  the  shadt:  or  background. 

<»-olip'-ta,  8.    [Gr.  «A«tww  (ekUipo)  —  to  leave 
out,  because  the  seed  crown  and  ovary  are 
wanting.] 
Bot.  :  A    genus   of    Asteraces,    sub -tribe 

Ecliptese,  of  which  latter  it  is  the  tn»e.  They 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  trojiics.  The 
Brazilian  women  stain  their  hair  black  by 
means  of  Eclipta  erecta. 

5-olip'-te-fl8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eclipt(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ea*.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroideae. 

S-olip'-tic,  •e-clip'-tick,  a.  &  $.  [Sw. 
ekliptikan;  Dan.  ekliptii.en ;  Ger.  ekliptiki 
Ft.  icliptique ;  Prov.  ecliptic;  &p.  ecliptica; 
Port,  ecliptica,  s.,  ecliptico,  a. ;  Ital.  eclittica; 
Lat.  ecliptica  (Unea),  all  from  Gr.  iitXeiitTiKot 
(ekleiptikos)  =  of  or  caused  by  an  eclipse. 
[Eclipse.)  So  named  because  the  moon  must 
be  in  or  near  the  echptie  when  au  eclipse 
takes  place.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Constituting  the  sun's  path. 

*'  Annual  alouy  the  bright  ectiptic  road. 
In  world-rejoiciiig  state  it  moves  sublime.' 

Tbom4on :  Summer,  Uft,  1IC 

B.  As  substantiiie : 

Astron. :  The  apparent  path  of  the  snu 
through  the  sky.  As  his  bright  rays  prevent 
the  stars  from  being  visible  in  the  daytime,  an 
observer  cannot,  with  the  naked  eye,  see  the 
sun  actually  passing  over  certain  constella- 
tions. But  astronomers  have  noted  the  exact 
time  before  or  after  the  sun  that  each  star 
comes  to  the  meridian,  and  at  what  altitude. 
Thus  the  exact  path  of  the  sun  can  Vje  traced 
relatively  to  the  flxed  stars.  It  constitutes 
a  great  circle  of  tlie  heavens,  inclined  to  the 
equator,  supposed  to  be  produced  to  the  sky 
at  an  angle  of  about  23°  "JS',  but  continually 
varying  within  narrow  limits.  As  the  ecliptic 
does  not  coincide  with  the  celestial  equator, 
one  half  of  it  must  be  north  and  the  other 
south  of  it.  The  spots  at  which  the  two  great 
circles  intersect  are  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the  former  at  the 
vernal  and  the  latter  at  the  autumnal  equinox. 
[Equinox.]  Were  there  an  observer  in  the 
sun  he  would  see  the  earth  traverse  the 
same  constellations  which  the  sun  seems  to  ug 
to  do.  The  Ecliptic  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts,  each  constituting  a  *'  sign  of  the 
Zodiac."    [Zodiac] 

"  Down  from  the  eclipttc  Bped  with  hoped  Bucceas.* 
JtiUon:  P.  L..  iiL  7KX 

ec'-logue,  *  £eg'-ldgiie,  s.  [Lat.  ecloga,  from 
Gr.  kKkoyg  (eklitge)  =  a  selection  :  «  (ek)  =  out, 
and  Aeyoj  (kgo)  =  to  select ;  Fr.  iglogite.']  A 
pastoral  poem,  in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  those  of 
Theocritus  or  Virgil ;  an  idyl ;  a  bucolic. 

■"An  eclogue  or  a  lampoon  written  by  a  Highland 
chief  waaa  literary  portent." — Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
cli.  xiiL 

ec'-ly-sis,  s.  [Gr.  €K\vcri<:  (ekhisis)  =  (1)  a 
release,  (2)  a  lowering  of  the  voice  through 
three  quarter-tones.] 

Music :  The  flattening  of  sounds  to  adapt 
them  to  a  change  of  keynote. 

ec-o-nom'-i-cal,  e'-co-nom-i-cal.  eo-o- 
nom-ic,  *  e*c-o-nom - ique,  'oec-o- 
nom-ic,  *cec-o-nom-i-caI,  a.  6i  s.  [Lat. 
ceconomicus,  from  Gr.  oi«oi'o/u.i,»c6s  (oikonomikos}t 
from  o'lKoi'Ofxia.  (oiAojianiia)  =  economy  (q.v.)  J 
Fr.  economique.] 
A.  As  adj.  (Of  all  forms') : 
1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  or  household. 

"  Tn  economic'xl  affairs,  having  proposed  the  govem- 


*  2.  Regulative. 

"  part  of  the  iwwer  given  rnito  Christ  aa  man  tieing 
purely  (economiiuil.'' — Grew  :  Cotnuiloyia  Sacnt,  15i 

*  3.  Family,  domestic. 

"  In  this  economical  misfortana" — Milton:  Doctrine 

<if  Divorce. 


flbte,  f3lt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faM^  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  oam^l,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pi^ 
•r.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  miite,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.   «9,  ce  =  e;  ey^a.    qa  =  ]&w« 
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4.  Managing  liousehold  ordoniftstic  mattei'3 
with  uare  ami  frugality  ;  frugal,  careful ;  uoL 
wasteful  ur  extravub'ant. 

"  Too  economical  in  taste 
Tbeir  Borrow  or  tliolr  Joy  to  waste." 

Lloffd :  The  Poet. 

5.  Managed  or  handled  with  cure  and  frti 
gality :  as,  an  economical  use  of  money  or 
lime. 

6.  Relating  to  the  science  of  economics,  or 
to  the  resources  of  a  country. 

B.  As  subat.  (PI.) :  [Economics]. 

1"  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  econn- 
viical,  saving,  spannn,  tliri/ly,  penurious,  and 
niggardly:  "Sitvingis  keeping  and  luyiug  by 
with  care;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  tliat 
which  ought  to  be  spent ;  thrifty  or  thriving 
is  accunndating  by  means  of  saving ;  penu- 
rious is  suffering  as  from  pemtry  by  means  of 
saving  :  niggardly,  after  the  manner  of  a  nig- 
gard, nigh,  or  close  person,  is  not  spending 
or  letting  go,  but  in  tlie  smallest  possible 
quantities.  To  be  econmnirfd  is  a  virtue  in 
those  who  have  but  narrow  means ;  all  the 
other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a 
sense  more  or  less  unfavourable ;  he  who  is 
saving  when  yonng,  will  be  covetous  when 
old  ;  he  who  is  sparing  will  generally  bts 
sparing  out  of  the  comforts  of  others  ;  he 
who  is  thripy  commonly  adds  the  desire  of 
getting  with  thnt  of  saving;  he  who  is  penu- 
rinus  wants  nothing  to  mal-:e  him  a  complete 
miser  ;  he  who  is  niggardly  in  his  dealings 
will  be  mostly  avnricious  in  his  character." 
(Crahb :  Kng.  Synon.) 

^  Economical  method  of  disputation  : 

Aticient  Logic:  A  method  of  disputation 
which  trusted  to  artifice  and  careful  manage- 
ment ratlier  than  to  the  truth  of  the  argu- 
ments adduced. 

eoonomic-quantltles,  s.  pi. 

PoHt.  Econ. :  A  technical  term  for  the 
diflferent  orders  or  kinds  of  wealth,  as  money, 
labour,  credit,  and  the  various  objects  which 
fall  under  either  of  those  heads  or  types. 
Thus,  Money  is  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the 
material  things  which  constitute  wealth  ;  as. 
money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses, 
animals,  com,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  &c. 
Labour  is  the  type  of  services  of  every  kind. 
as  those  of  the  artisan,  ploughman,  Inwyer, 
physician.  Ac.  Credit,  which  is  of  itself 
merely  a  right  of  acrtion,  is  the  type  of  rights 
of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities,  divi- 
dends, rents,  copyrights,  patent-rights,  rever- 
sions, advowsons,  &c.  All  these  things  are 
wealth,  because  they  are  exchangeable  quan- 
tities; in  other  words,  beciiuse  they  can  be 
bougJit  and  sold.    (Bithdl.) 

ec-6-n6m'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  economical; 
-Zy.]  In  an  ecnjiotuical  manner;  with  eco- 
nomy or  frugality. 

ec-o-noxn'-ics.  *  ec-o-nom-icks,  *  oec- 
o-nom-icksv  s.    [EcosoMrc,  «.] 

1.  The  science  of  the  management  of  a 
household  or  domestic  concerns. 

"TTi©  best  authora  have  chosen  rather  to  handle 
education  in  their  politicks  tlian  in  their fflconomjcfta." 
—  Wottan  :  Of  Education. 

2.  That  branch  of  political  economy  which 
treats  of  exchangeable  things,  and  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  tltcir  exchange. 

e-<idn'-o-mist,  •  oe-oon-o-xnist,  s.  [Fr. 
iconoiniste.] 

1.  One  who  manages  household  or  other 
affairs  with  economy  ;  one  who  exercises 
economy. 

"One  that  will  prove  a  preat  husband  and  a  good 
<Bconom.ist."—llowel:  Letters,  bk.  1.,  ser.  ii,.  lett  17. 

2.  One  who  is  skilleil  in  the  science  of 
economics  or  political  economy. 

"  David  Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found iioliticiil  econnmisfs  of  hia  time,  declared  that 
our  m  ulness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Oru- 
oaders. "— .f/oc'iuirttf .■  Hut.  Eng,  c\i,  xix. 

•e-c6n-d-miz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  economiz(c); 
'Otion.]  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  econo- 
mizing ;  economy,  fi'ugality,  saving. 

e-con'-o-xnlze,  oe-oon'-o-mize,  v.i.  &,  t. 

[Fr.  economi:>cr.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
*  1.  To  manage  affairs  ;  to  arrange. 

"  r&Ien]  under  tyranny  and  servitude  are  wanting 
that  iMwer  which  Is  the  root  and  source  of  aM  li^'  rfv, 
to  dispose  and  ceconomize  in  the  land  which  (ind  luis 
given  them."— i/Wton.-  Tenure  qf  Kings  and  Jiagis- 
tratet.  p.  *1. 


2.  To  uct  or  manage  donicatic  or  pecuniary 
alfaiis  witli  economy  ;  to  bo  economical,  frugal, 
or  prudent. 

"  He  dues  not  know  how  to  economite,"— Smart 
B.  Trans. :  To  use,  administer,  or  expend 
witli  economy  or  fi'ugality. 


e-con'-o-mized,  }>a.  par.  or  a.     [Economize.] 
e-con'-o-xniz-ing,  jn-.  par.,  a.,  k,  s.    [Econo- 

MlZli.] 

A.  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  vt'ib). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of 
managing  affairs  with  economy. 

e-c6n'-o-my,    *  censon-o-my,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

oeconom,ie,  from  Lat.  ceconuniin,  from  Gr.  oIko- 
co/ii'a  (_oikonomia)  =  the  management  of  a 
household  :  oIko^  (oikos)  =  a  liouse,  and  fo/xos 
(nomos)  =  a  law  or  rule  ;  vffjMt  (nemo)  =  to 
deal  out.] 

1.  The  management,  regulation,  and  govern- 
ment of  ;i  household  or  household  affairs. 

*■  By  St  Pauls  ''co^om^^the  heir  dlRers  nothing  from 
a  Btrvaut,  while  lie  is  in  hia  minority."— Tayior  /To^y 
Lii-ing. 

2.  A  frugal  and  judicious  use  or  expenditure 
of  money  ;  frugality,  discretion,  and  care  in 
ex]icuditiire. 

"  The  Scriptures,  in  a  thousand  placea,  praise  ecoTi- 
omy"—Giildjitnith  :  Bet,  No.  6. 

3.  A  careful  and  judicious  use  of  anything ; 
as,  of  tiiue. 

4.  The  disposition,  arrangement,  or  plan  of 
any  work. 

"If  this  economy  must  be  observed  in  the  minutest 
parts  of  an  epick  poem,  what  soul  .  .  .  can  be  suffi- 
ciiiit  to  inform  the  body  of  so  great  a  work?" — 
bryden :  ..£'/i«i(i  (Dedic). 

5.  The  operations  of  nature  in  the  genera- 
tion, nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals 
and  plants ;  the  regular,  harmonious  system 
under  which  the  functions  of  living  animals 
and  plants  are  performed. 

6.  The  regulation,  administration,  or  system 
of  governuient  of  the  internal  alfairs  of  a  state, 
nation,  or  department. 

7.  A  system  of  matter;  a  distribution  of  every- 
thing, active  or  passive,  to  its  proper  place. 

"These  the  strainers  aid. 
That  by  a  constant  separation  made 
They  may  a  due  econom//  maintain." 

BlackmoTc :  Creation. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
economy,  frugality,  and  parsiviony  :  "Economy 
implies  management;  fr^igality  implies  tem- 
perance ;  parsimony  implies  simply  forbear- 
ance to  spend,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  counuon 
idea  included  in  these  terms :  but  the  ecoao- 
miail  man  spares  exiiense  according  to  cii- 
cumstances ;  he  adapts  his  expenditure  to 
his  means,  and  renders  it  by  contrivance  as 
effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible  :  thefrugai 
man  spares  expense  on  liimself  or  on  his  in- 
dulgences ;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  whilst  he  is  frugal  towards  himself; 
the  2>'^'^simonioiis  man  saves  from  himself  as 
well  as  others  ;  he  has  no  other  object  than 
saving.  By  economy,  a  man  may  make  a 
limiteil  income  turn  to  the  best  account  for 
himself  and  his  family  ;  by  frugality  lie  may 
with  a  liuiited  income  be  enabled  to  do  much 
good  to  others  :  by  parsimony  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  accumulate  great  sums  out  of  a 
narrow  income  :  hence  it  is  that  we  recom- 
mend a  plan  for  being  economiA-al ;  we  recom- 
mend a  diet  for  being /ruiyai;  we  condemn  a 
habit  or  a  character  for  hem^  parsimonious." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  economy, 
and  manuganent :  *' Economy  \\as  a  more  com- 
prehensive meaning  than  management;  for  it 
inclufles  the  system  of  science  and  of  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  domestic  arrangeuienis  ; 
as  the  economy  of  agriculture  ;  the  iutenuil 
economy  of  a  government ;  polititral,  civil,  or 
religious  economy;  or  tlie  economy  of  one's 
household.  Managi-vient,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  action  that  is  seldom  abstracted  from  its 
agent,  and  is  always  taken  in  a  partial  sense, 
nauiely,  a-s  a  jtart  of  econrrmy.  The  internal 
economy  of  a  family  depends  principally  on 
the  prudent  management  of  the  female  :  the 
economy  of  every  well-regulated  community 
rcf|nircs  that  all  the  members  should  keep 
their  station,  and  preserve  a  strict  subordina- 
titm  ;  the  management  of  ]>articnlar  branches 
of  this  economy  should  belong  to  particular 
individuals."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Sy)ion.) 

^  (1)  Domestic  Economy  :    [DoMnsTic]. 

(2)  Political  Economy :  (Political]. 


e  con-ver'-80,  phr.  (Lat.]  On  the  contrary; 
on  the  other  hand. 

e-cor'-^he©,  s.    [Fr.] 

Art:  An  anatomical  figure;  the  subject, 
man  or  animal,  flayed,  depiived  of  its  skin,  ho 
that  the  muscular  system  is  exposed  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  The  word  skeleton  la 
limited  iu  its  application  to  the  bony  struts 
ture. 

e-cos'-sal^e,  s,    [Fr.] 

Mn.fic  :  Dance  nuisic  in  the  Scotch  style. 

e-cos'  tate,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out,  without, 
ami  cvsta  =  a  rib.] 

Hot.  :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
no  central  rib  or  costa. 

e-c6'ute,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  place  for  listening; 
ecouier  =  to  hear.] 

Fort.  :  A  gallery  built  in  front  of  the  glacia 
of  a  fortification,  as  a  lodgment  for  tio(jps  to 
intercept  the  miners  of  an  attacking  force. 

ec'-ph^-sis,  s.     [Gr.] 

Rhet. :  A  diretrt  or  distinct  declaration. 

ec'-phly-SiS,  s.  [Gr.  €V<^Aii^u>  iekphluzo)  =  to 
bulibh!  up.J 

fidh.:  Vesicuhir  eruption,  confined  in  its 
action  to  the  surface. 

ec-phd-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  thing  called  out: 
«  («/;)=  out,  and  ^wi^  (phone)  =  the  voice.] 

Rhet. :  A  breaking-out  of  the  voice  with 
some  interjectional  particle. 

" ec -pho-neme,  s.    [Ecphonema] 

<!rinn. ;  A  mark  (!)  used  to  express  wonder, 
surjirise,  admiration,  &c. 

ec-pho-ne'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  =  pronunciation,  ex- 
clamation.] 

Rhet. :  An  animated  or  passionate  exclaraa- 
tion. 

ec'-pho-ra,  s.  [Gr  =  a  carrying  out,  a  pro- 
jection ;  efcfjcpw  (ekpliero)  =^  to  carry  out :  eie 
(ck)  =^  out,  and  ^e'pw  (pheru)  —  to  carry. J 

Arch.:  The  j^rojection  of  any  member  or 
moulding  before  the  face  of  the  member  or 
moulding  next  below  it. 

"  ec-phrac  -tic,  *  ec-phrac-tick,  a.  &  s. 

[Gr.  iK<PpaKTi.KOi  (dcphi'uLUicQS)  =  capable  of 
removing  obstructions  ;  e«</)pa(r<rti>  (ekphrasso) 
=  U)  remove  obstrrictioiis.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Capable  or  having  the  quality 
or  jiower  of  removing  obstructions ;  deob- 
struent ;  serving  to  dissolve  or  attenuate. 

"  Procure  the  blood  a  free  cour»e,  ventilation,  and 
transpiration,  t*y  suitable  purtfes  and  ecphi-actick 
medicines."— Barvey. 

B.  As  substantive  ." 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  has  the  quality  or 
power  of  attenuating  tough  oi-  viscid  humours 
so  as  to  promote  tlieir  discharge. 

ec'-ph^-ma,  s.    [Or  =  an  eruption  of  pimples ; 
ex^iiw  (ekphuo)  =  to  grow  out :    ck  (ek)  =  out, 
and  ^litu  (phuo)  —  to  grow,] 
Path. :   A  cutaneous  excrescence,  as  a  car- 
buncle and  tlie  like. 

ec-pliy§i-o'-Sis,    s.       [Gr.  eK<^ii<n)(ns   (ekpkU' 
seA-is)  =  a  breathing  out;    €K<j>va^dui  (tkphusao) 
=  to  breathe  out. J 
Med.  :  Rapid  breathing. 

ec-py*e'-sis,   s.      [Gr.   eVTrvrjo-t?  (ekpuesis)  = 
suppuration;   eVm/ew  (ekpueo)  =  to  bring  to 
suppuration.] 
Path. :  Impetigo,  a  humid  scale. 

e-cra'-seur,  s.  [Fr.,  from  ecraser  =  to  crush 
to  pieces.] 

Surg.  :  A  steel  chain  tightened  by  a  screw, 
and  used  for  removing  piles,  polypi,  malig- 
nant growths,  &c.  Used  also  in  obstetrical 
practice. 

ec-rhyth'-miis,  s.  [Gr.  WfivBtLo^iekrhuthTnos) 
=  out  of  tune:  «  (eA)=:out,  and  pvQti.6^ 
(rhxdhmos)  =  tune.] 

Med.  :  An  irregular  or  disordered  beating  of 
the  pulse. 

ecs'-ta-sied,  a.  [Eng.  ec-^tasy ;  -ed.]  Filled 
with  'ecstasy  or  enthusiasm ;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 

"These  are  as  common  to  the  Inanimate  things  m 
to  the  most  fcttngied  soul  upon  earth."— .Vorrij. 


boll,  b6^;  po^t.  y6^\x  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9I1IH.  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,  ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.    jion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^I,  dfL 
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ecstasis— edaphodont 


•  eo»'-ta-8ls,  3.    [Qt.]    Ecstasy. 

2os'-ta-s^,  *ecs-ta-sie,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
ecstascs  =  a  trance  ;  Gr.  eKtrrafri^  (elcstasls)  = 
(l)a  displacement,  (2)  a  trance  :  ex  (ek)  —  out. 
ara-  (ata-),  root  of  ttmjfii  (histemi)  —  place  ; 
O.  Fr.  ecstase;  Fr.  extase.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  state  in  which  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
can  led  away  from  the  body,  or  in  which  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  senses  are  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  the  contemplation  of 
some  extraordinary  or  supernatural  object  or 
occurrence ;  a  trance. 

"  Wliether  what  we  cnll  crstaty  l)e  not  dreRliiIng 
nitb  our  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  bc'  examined."— J^octc. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  passions  are  excited 
to  a  high  degree  and  the  thouglits  absorbed  :  as, 

(1)  A  state  of  excessive  joy,  rapture,  or  de- 
light. 

"An  ecstasy  tliat  mothers  only  feel 
Plays  round  my  heiirt  " 

A.  Philips    Distresf  Af other,  v.  I. 

'(2)  A  state  of  excessive  grief,  distress,  or 
anxiety. 

"  Better  be  with  the  dcid  ,  .  . 
Tbnn  on  the  torture  of  the  miud  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy."        Shakctp.:  Macbeth,  lit  3. 

(3)  A  state  of  enthusiasm. 

"  He  on  the  tender  gnus 
Would  sit,  and  hearkeu  eveu  to  ecstasj/.' 

Stilton:  Comm,  624.  «26. 

*3.  Madness,  distraction. 

"Blasted  with  e«£t«j/."         Shaketp.:  Bamlvt  IIL  1. 

IL  Med. :  A  species  of  catalepsy,  in  whicli 
the  patient  remembers,  after  the  paioxysm  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  has  had  during  the  fit ;  a 
trance. 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ecstasy, 
rapture,  and  transport:  "There  is  a  stronj^ 
resemblance  in  the  meaning  and  application 
of  these  words.  They  all  express  an  extra- 
ordinary elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  exces- 
sive tension  of  the  mind.  The  ecstasy  marks  a 
passive  state,  from  the  Greek  eK<rra<rts  (ckstusis) 
and  cft'o-njAit  (existemi)to  stand,  or  be  out  of 
oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  The  ra-pture,  from 
the  Latin  rapio,  to  seize  or  carry  away,  and 
transport,  from  trans  and  porta,  to  carry  be- 
yond oneself,  rather  designate  an  active  state. 
a  violent  impulse  with  which  it  hurries  itself 
forward.  An  ecstasy  and  rapture  are  always 
pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable  causes  : 
transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings ;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  rap- 
tures;  joy  and  auger  have  their  tra7isport<. 
An  ecstasy  benumbs  the  faculties  ;  it  will  take 
away  the  power  of  speech  and  often  of 
thought ;  it  is  commonly  occasioned  by 
sudden  and  unexpected  events  :  rapture,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  invigorates  the  powers, 
and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently 
arises  from  deep  thought :  the  former  is 
common  to  all  persons  of  ardent  feelings,  but 
more  particularly  to  children,  ignorant  people, 
or  to  such  as  have  not  their  feelings  under 
control :  rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applic- 
able to  persons  with  superior  minds,  to  cir- 
cumstences  of  peculiar  importance.  Trans- 
ports are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions  and  are 
seldom  indulged,  even  on  joyous  occasions, 
except  by  the  volatile  and  passionate.  A 
reprieve  from  the  sentence  of  death  will  pro- 
duce an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  p;iidoned 
criminal ;  religious  contemplation  is  calcu- 
latetl  to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind 
strongly  imbued  with  pious  zeal ;  in  trnns- 
pcrrts  of  rage  men  have  committed  enormities 
which  have  cost  them  bitter  tears  of  re- 
pentance ever  after."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.} 

•  ecs'-ta-S^T,  v.t.  [Ecstasy,  s.]  To  fill  as 
with  an  ecstasy  of  rapture,  delight,  or  enthu- 
siasm. 

"They  were  so  ecstasied  with  joy  that  they  made 
the  heavens  ring  with  triumi'hant  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions."— ScoU :  Christian  Lifu,  I.  iv.  §5. 

8cs-tat'-ic,   *  ecs-tat  ick,    *  ecs-tat-i- 

caJ,    a.       [Gr.    tKo-TttTiKo?    (ekstatikos),    from 
eKaraai^  (ekstasis)  =  ecsta-sy  (q.v.),] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  accompanied  by  ecstasy ; 
ravishing,  entrancing,  rapturous. 

"  One  ^aaps  a  Cecropa  in  ecstatick  dreams." 

Pope :  MortU  Essays,  v.  *0. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  ecstasy ;  ravished,  en- 
tranced. 


3.  In  a  state  of  ecstasy. 

"Then  ecstatic  she  diffused 
The  canva.%  seired  the  palette,  with  quick  hand 
The  colours  brewed."     Thomsnn:  Liberty,  Iv.  216-18. 


"4.  Tending  to  external  objects. 

"  I  lind  iu  mo  a  threat  duail  of  tcstatical  love,  which 
coutiiiuaUy  carrlen  m«  out  tu  goud  without  myaell"— 
J^  arris. 

ecS't^t'-i-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ecstaticcd  ;  -ly.  ] 
In  an  ecataCic  manner;  with  ecstasy  or  rap- 
ture. 

ec'-ta-^Cs,  8.  [Gr.=  an  extension  ;  £icrctVi« 
(ekteino)  =  to  stretch  out :  ex  (ek)  —  out,  and 
retvio  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

lihet. :  The  lengthening  of  a  syllable  from 
short  to  long. 

ec-thlip'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  €K9Xi^pts  ^(ekthlipsts)  = 
a  squeezing  out ;  tK6\i^ia  (ektklibo)  =  to 
squeeze  out :  e*c  (ek)  =  out,  and  dAi'pw  (thlibo) 
=  to  .squeeze.] 

Lat.  Pros. :  The  cutting  off  or  elision  of  a 
final  syllable  of  a  word  ending  in  m  before  a 
word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

ec'-thj^-a,  8.    [Gr.—  a  pustule.] 
FcUii. :  Au  eruption  of  pimples. 

ec'-to-blast»  s.  [Gr.  €«to's  (ektos)  =  outside, 
and  jSAacTTo's  (blastos)  ~  a  sprout,  a  shoot.  ] 

Biol.  :  The  membrane  composing  the  walls 
of  a  cell,  as  distinguished  from  those  forming 
the  mesoblast,  the  entoblast,  and  the  entostho- 
bla.st.     (Agassiz.) 

ec-t6-car-pa'-9e-8B,  ec-t6-car'-pe-£e, 

5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ectocarp{u3) ;  Lat.  fem.  pL 
adj.  suff,  -acere,  -eat.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  order  of  seaweeds  co-exten- 
sive with  the  family  Ectocarpidte  (q.v.). 

ec-to-car'-pi-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ecto- 
cur2>(us);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.} 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  family  of  Fucoids,  sub- 
order VaucheriSB  ;  the  threads  are  jointed, 
consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  variously 
branched.  Vesicles  derived  from  one  joint, 
either  at  the  end  of  the  branches  or  of  the 
laterals.  (Lindley.)  The  Ectocarpidge  are  olive- 
coloured,  articulated,  liliform  seaweeds,  with 
spoi-auges  producing  ciliated  zoospores,  either 
external,  attached  to  the  jointed  ramuli,  or 
formed  out  of  some  of  the  interstitial  cells. 
Four  genera  occur  iu  Europe. 

ec-to-car'^ptis,  s.  [Gr.  ewTd?  (ektos)  =  with- 
out, outside,  and  Kapn-o?  (karpos)  =  fnut.  So 
named  because  the  theca  is  not  enclosed.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Fucoids,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Ectocarpidie.  The  frond  is 
branching,  the  ramuli  scattered.  Sixteen 
British  species  are  described  by  Harvey,  the 
the  commonest  being  Ectotxirpus  verminosTh.^ 
and  E.  littoralis, 

ec'-to-^yst,  [s.  [Qt.  e«Tos  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  kuoti?  (kustis)  =  a  bladder.] 

Zool. :  The  external  investment  of  the  ccence- 
cium  of  a  Polyzoon. 

ec'-to-derm,  s.  [Gr.  hxios  (ektos)  =  without, 
outside,  and  BepfLa  (denna)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  outer  layer  or  membrane  of 
the  skin.    [Epidermal.] 

"  The  body  is  essentially  composed  of  two  layers  or 
membnuies,  an  outer  layer  or  ectoderm,  and  au  inner 
layer  oreudoderm."— /f.  A.  NicholsoTi. 

2.  Zool. :  The  external  interment  of  any 
animal  belonging  to  the  Coelenterata. 

ec-to-derm'-al,  a.    [Eng.  ectoderm ;  -aZ.] 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ectoderm. 

ec-to-par'-a-site,  s.     [Gr.  ^ktos  (ektos)  = 

witiioat,  outside,  and  Eug.  parasite  (q.v.).] 
A  parasitic  animal  infesting  the  outside  of 
animals,  as  distinguished  from  an  endo- 
parasite,  which  exists  within  the  body. 

*ec-td'-pi-a,  *ec'-to-p3^,  s.  [Gr.  «  (efc)  = 
out,  and  totto?  (topos)  =  a  place.] 

Path.  :  A  morbid,  generally  congenital,  dis- 
placement of  parts. 

ec-to-pis'-te^  8.  [Gr.  6«ron-if(u  (ektopizo)  = 
to  move  from  a  place.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Columbidffi.  Ecto- 
pistes  migratorius  is  the  Passenger  Pigeon  of 
North  America.    [Passenger-pigeon.] 

ec'-to-sarc,  s.  [Gr.  Ikt6<;  (ektos)  ^  without, 
outside,  and  a^dp$  (sarx),  geiiit.  trapKos  (sarkos) 
=  Hesh.] 

Zool.  :  The  outer  transparent  sarcode-Iayer 
of  certain  rhizopods,  as  the  Amceba. 


£c'~-t6-zo-a,  8.  pi.  [Gr.  Urt*^  (ektos)  =  with- 
out, outtjiuc,  and  ^^ov  (zooii),  pi.  ^^la  (zoa)  = 
an  animal.] 

Zool. :  Animals  parasitic  on  the  outside  of 
living  bodies,  as  distinguished  from  Eutozoa, 
animals  parasitic  within  them. 

©O-tro'-piE-liin,  s.     [Gr.  exTpoTrtoc  (ektropion% 

from  fHTpoTTO'i  i'ktropus)  =  a  turning  out  of  tli 
way  :  «  (ek)  —  out,  and  t/xwto?  (tropos)  =  a 
turn  ;  rpinuj  (trepo)  =  to  turn,] 

Mai.  :  An  evprted  eyelid,  pr^-Hluced  either 
by  a  tumefaction  of  the  inner  membmne  or  by 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelids. 

ec-tr6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  IxTpiuTiKot  (ektrotlkoa)  = 
pertaining  to  abortion  ;  ("(CTpanris  (ektrdsie)  = 
abortion  ;  exTtTpditrKbi  (ektitrosk^  =  to  cause 
a  miscarriage.] 

Med. :  Preventing  the  development  of  a 
disease ;  as,  an  ectrotic  treatment  of  small-pox 

ec-tj^-lof-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  cKTvAuTtKoc  (eJtfu- 
lotikos)  =  hardening  into  a  callus;  tvAos  (tulos) 
=  a  knot,  a  callus.] 

A.  Aaadj.:  Applied  to  a  medicine  or  sub- 
stance having  the  power  or  propeily  of  re- 
moving callosities  or  indurations  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  substance  t^pable  of  re- 
moving callosities  or  indurations  of  the  akin. 

ec-typ'-al,  a.  [Eng.  ectyji(e) ;  -oi.]  Taken 
from  the  original ;  imitated,  coined, 

"Exemplars   of    all     the    ertijpal    copiea.**— JRU« ; 
Knowledge  of  Divine  Things.  i>.  417. 

ec'-type,  5.  [Gr.  Iktvito%  (ektupos)  =  formed 
in  high  relief.] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  reproduction  or  close 
copy  of  au  original, 

"Thecoinj>Iex  ideas  of  eubstaoces  are  «c<M>ca,  copies, 
but  not  perfect  ones  ;  not  adequate."— iociEc. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  east  in  relief  of  an  ornamental 
design  produced  from  a  mould. 

ec-ty-pog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Gr.  exTviros  (el-tupos), 
ami  ypd<{>ijj  (g'rapho)  =  t<^  write,  to  draw.]  A 
mode  of  etching  whit-h  gives  the  design  in 
relief.  The  plate  is  exposed  by  the  etching- 
needle  between  the  lines,  instead  of  at  the  lines. 

ec-u-men'-ic,  ec-n-men'-i-cal,  "cB-«n- 
men'-i-cal,  a.  [Lat.  cecunienicus  =  (Jr. 
o'lKovp.fviKO'i  (oikoumenikos)  =  of  or  from  the 
whole  world  ;  oLKou/Levrj  (oikownem)  =  the 
inliabited  world.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  General,  universal ;  used  of  cer- 
tain Councils  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  whole  of  Christendom.     [Council.] 

e-cu-rie,  s.    [Fr.]    A  stable,  a  covered  placa 

for  horses. 

ec'-ze-ma,  s.  [Gr.,  from  ck^cW  (ekzeo)=Xo  boil 
out :  e*t  (ek)  =  out,  and  few  (reo)  =  to  boil.] 

Med. :  A  skin  disease,  on  the  head,  face,  &e., 
with  formation  of  crusts  generally  ;  the  skin 
red  and  full  of  infiltration.  Treatment  con- 
stitutional, with  soft  soap  or  emollient  lotions 
and  unguents  externally. 

eC-zem'-a-tOUS,  a.  [Gr.  U^-^naros  (ekzema- 
tos),  genit.  of  eK^rjfia  (ekzema) ;  Eng.  adj.  suflF. 
-ous.] 

Med.  :  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
produced  by  eczema. 

-ed,  affix.  An  affix  to  weak  verbs,  indicative 
of  past  time.     [Did.] 

*  e-da'-9ioilS»  a.      [Lat.  edax  (genit.  edacis), 

from  edo  =  to  eat.]  Greedy,  voracious,  de- 
vouring, ravenous. 

*  e-da'-yiOUS-ly',  adv.      [Eng.  edacioiis ;  -ly.} 

Greedily,  voraciously,  ravenously. 

*©-da'-9ious-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  edacious;  -ness.} 
Greediness,  voracity,  ravenousness,  rapacity. 

*  e-dii^'-i-ty",  s.  [Lat.  edacitas,  from  edax 
(genit.  edacis).]    Greediness,  rapacity. 

"Napoleon  sacrificing  a  world  to  the  eda--itjf  of 
greedy   kinsmen  and   k  i  lis  worn  eu." — .Sir  C.  O.  Duff^: 


Four  feari  of  Irish  History  (Pretf,  p.  vii. 

e-daph'-6-don,  s.  [Gr.  e&afo<;  (edaphos)  = 
bottom,  foundation,  and  ofiov?  (odous),  genit. 
li&ovTo^  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

Palo'ont.  :    A  genus  of  ChimiEroid    fishes 
from  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  Eocene. 

e-d&ph'-o-dont,  s.  [Edaphodon]  Anj 
fish  cf  the  genus  Edaphodon  (q.v.). 


Gkte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marme ;   go,    pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rul*,  fiill;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   4a  =  kWt 


edda— edge 
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Sd'-da,  s.  ticel.  =  great-grandmother,  ances- 
tress'] A  uame  given  by  Bishop  Brynjulf 
Sveinssoii  to  a  volume  containing  the  sysl'in 
of  old  Scaiidiiiaviuu  mythology,  as  being  Iht- 
mother  or  source  of  all  Scandinavian  poetry. 
It  was  originally  compiled  by  Siemviud,  a 
Christian  jiriest  in  Iceland,  who  died  in  a.d. 
113J,  and  contained  poems  and  chants  of  a 
mythic,  prophetic,  and  religious  character. 
A  prose  synopsis  of  these  poems  was  made  by 
Snorro  Sturleson.  an  Icelandic  gentleman,  a 
pupil  of  the  grandson  of  Rs-numd,  who  was 
*' scald"  or  court  poet  in  Norway.  He  was 
assassinated  in  12-11,  on  his  return  to  Iceland. 
The  portion  of  the  book  compiled  by  Sajuiund 
is  known  as  the  Elder  or  Poetic  Ediki,  and  the 
continuation  of  Sturleson  as  the  YoungeT  or 
Prose  Edda. 

Sd'-da^,  s.    [Eddoes.] 

•ed'-der  (1),  s.    [Adder.]    A  viper. 

ed'-der  (2),  s.  (A.S.  edor,  eder  =  a  hedge  or 
fence,  j 

*1.  Such  fence-wood  as  is  commonly  worked 
into  the  tops  of  fences  to  bind  them  together. 

"  In  lopping  and  fencing,  save  edder  and  stake, 
Thine  nedgea,  aa  ueedeth.  to  mend  or  to  mfike." 
Tusser :  Busbandrie,  itxxiii.  13. 

2.  Straw  ropes  used  in  thatching  corn-ricks 
transversely  to  bind  together  the  ropes  which 
go  over  the  top  of  the  ricks. 

1  In  the  Midland  counties  often  called 
Hcther,  or  Ilethering. 

Sd'-der  (3),  s.    [Udder.] 

1.  The  udder  of  a  beast. 

2.  The  breast  of  a  woman.     (Scotch.') 

•ed'-der,  ?'.(.  TEdder  (2),  s.]  To  bind  to- 
gether and  make  tight  the  tops  of  hedge- 
stakes  by  interweaving  with  edder. 

"To  ndd  Btrenffthlto  the  hedre.  edder  It;  which  in, 
hind  the  tup  of  the  Btakes  with  some  small  long  poles, 

on  eiwh  Kide." — Mortimer :  Sitsbandri/. 

*  ed'-dered,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Edder,  v.] 

*  ed'-der  ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Edder,  v.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  d:  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  or  process  of  binding 
or  securing  with  edder. 

ed'-ders,  s.  pi.    [Eddoes.] 

ed'-disb*  ead'-ish.  *ed-isli,  s.  [AS.  edisc] 
Aftermath  ;   the  second  crop  of  grass  after 


id-doe^*   ed'-da^  ed'-ders,    s.  pi.    [An 

African  word  from  the  Gold  Coast] 

Bat.  :  A  West  Indian  name  for  the  tuberous 
stems  of  Cohcdsia  esculentum,  Caladmm  vio- 
laceum,  and  other  araceous  plants. 

ed'-dy,  *ed-die»  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  idha  =  (s.) 
an  eddy,  (v.)  to  whirl  about;  Sw.  dial,  idha, 
ida  ;  Dau.  dial.  ide.  Formed  from  Icel.  idh'  = 
back  ;  A.S.  ed-,  preserved  as  (-  in  twit;  Goth, 
id-  =  back  ;  O.S,  idug  (Skeat).^ 
A.  As  siihstantive : 

1.  A  cuiTent  of  water  running  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  main  stream. 

"  Alork  how  yon  eddy  steals  away 
From  the  rude  atreaoi  into  the  bay." 

Careio :  To  mt/  Alittress. 

2.  A  whirlpool ;  a  current  of  water  running 
in  a  circle. 

3.  A  current  of  air  moving  with  a  circular 
motion. 


"  Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend, 
Wheel  through  Uie  air,  in  circling  eddies  piny. 
Addison:  Cato,  ii. 


B.  As  adj.  :  Moving  in  a  circle  ;  whirling. 

"The  one  has  only  an  eddy  wind,  which  seems  to  he 
the  effect  of  two  contrary  winda""—/)ampier,-  Voyage$. 
vol.  Ui.,  pt.  3. 

Sd'-d^*  v,i.  &  (.    [Eddy,  s.] 

1.  Intrans. :  To  move  in  a  circle;  to  whirl, 
to  revolve  as  in  an  eddy. 

"  The  unwonted  sound. 
Eddying  in  echoes  ruund  and  round. 
Was  tossed  from  fell  to  fell." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain.  iil.  7. 

•2,  Trans.:  To  cause  to  move  as  in  an 
#ddy  ;  to  collect  into  an  eddy. 

"  The  circling  mountains  edd^/ In 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  atorni." 

Thmnton  :  Autumn,  322,  823. 

eddy-water,  s. 

Naut. :  The  water  which  falls  back  on  the 
mdder  of  a  ship  under  sail.  Called  also  Dead- 
water. 


eddy-wind,  s. 

Naut.  :  The  wind  turned  or  beaten  back 
fiorn  a  sail,  a  mountain,  or  anything  \vhicli 
obstructs  its  passage. 

ed'-dy-ing,  j>r.  pa7:,  a.,  <fc  s.    [Eddy,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4«  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 

tlu^  verb). 
C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  or  state  of  moving  as 

in  an  eddy  ;  curling,  whirling. 

e-del-for'-site,  s.  [Ger.  a:ddforsit,  from 
.<*:delfors,  in  Sweden,  where  it  occurs;  suflf. 
-iic(jViH.)(q.v.).] 

Mia. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  prob.  an  impure 

Wullastoiiite. 

ed'-e-lite,  wd'-e-lite,  s.     \Adel(for3),  and 

Eng.  suff.  •ite{Min)i({.v.).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Prehuite  (q.v.). 

e-de'-ma,  &c.    [(Ede&la,  &c.] 

e'-dei-weiss  (w  as  v),  s.    [Ger.] 

But. :  Leontop"dium  id  I  nnum,  an  S-lpine  plant, 
with  dense  clusters  nf  flower  heads,  surrounded 
by  radiating  densely  pubescent  floral  leaves. 

E'-den,5.  [Heb.  m  (ecfe7i)= delight,  pleasure  ; 
Eden  in  Heb.  is  cogn.  with  Arab  .^dan=Aden, 
the  British  colony  on  the  Arabian  coast. 

1,  Scripture  Geograjihy : 

(1)  A  fertile  and  happy  region,  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  in  the  soutli- 
western  part  of  Asia,  containing  the  seat  of 
Paradise,  also  the  garden  of  delights,  within 
tliat  area,  in  wliich  our  flrst  parents  were 
placed  during  tlieir  period  of  probation.  Of 
the  four  rivers,  or  river-heads,  which  "  went 
out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden  "  (Gen.  ii.  10), 
one  is  thoroughly  identified  as  the  Eujihrates, 
and  the  Hiddekel  is  the  Tigris ;  what  the 
Pison  and  the  Gihon  are  or  were  has  been 
gi'eatly  disjiuted. 

(2)  Other  highly  pleasant  regions.  (Isa. 
xxxvii.  12  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  23 ;  Araos  i.  5.) 

2.  Ord.  Lang.  {Fig.):  Any  intensely  pleasant 
place. 

"  Caaght  by  the  laughini;  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave." 

Jiyron  :  GUtour. 

*  e-den'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Eden ;  -ic]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eden.' 

"  Bv  the  memory  of  Edenic  ]oy3 
Forfeit  and  lost."  E.  B.  Browning. 

e'-den-lte,  s.  [Ger.  edenit,  from  Eden(viUe), 
in  New  York  county,  where  it  occurs,  and 
suff,  -ite  (Min.)(q.\.).] 

Min.  :  A  vnri-'ty  of  Aluminous  Magnesia- 
lime-iron  Ani]ihibolp,  pale  in  colour,  haWng  in 
its  composition  less  tiian  5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iron. 

e'-den-ized,  a,     [Eng.   Eden ;  -ized.'\     Ren- 
dered morally  suitable  for  paradise. 
"  For  pure  saints  edcnized  unflt." 

Dai'ies  :    Wiltes  Pilgrimage,  sign.  N.  4. 

e-den'-tal,  e-den'-tal-ous,    a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

ede)itat(us)  =  tuotliless  ;  Eng.  suff.  -at,  -ous.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Without  teeth.  The  more 
general  term  is  edentate  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  the  order  Edentata 
(q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  That  order  itself. 

e-den'-ta-lous,  a.    [Edental.] 

e-den-ta'-ta,  s.  pL  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat.  eden- 
tatus  =  toothless.] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  Mammals  quite  or 
nearly  destitute  of  teeth.  To  be  more  specific, 
there  are  no  incisor  teeth,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  single  Annadillo,  wliich  has  one.  In 
most  cases  also  the  canines,  and  sometimes 
the  molars,  are  deficient.  The  order  compre- 
liends  the  Dasj'podidiP  (Armadillos).  Bradypo- 
didie  (Sloths),"  and  Myrmecophagidfe  (Ant- 
eaters).  Some  have  divided  the  last  of  these 
into  three  :  Mynnecophagid;i?  proper,  Manidse, 
Scaly  Ant-eaters  or  l?angolins,  and  Oryctero- 
pidfe  or  Aardv:irks. 

3.  Palcrnnt. :  They  occur  in  the  Miocene,  in 
the  Pliocene,  and  onward  till  now. 

e-den'-tate,  a.  &  s.    [Edentata.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
Zool. :  Without  teeth. 


B.  As  substantive : 

Zool. :  A  member  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Edentata. 

"Th-?  placeuUtion  of  the  i.'c^(/a(«<  varies. "—.VfcftoC* 
ton:  Zoology,  ch.  lx:d. 

e-den'-ta-ted,  a.  [Edkntate.J  The  same 
as  Euentatk,  a.  (q.v.). 

e-den-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  edr.ntatnSf  pa.  par. 
oi edento  =  to  knock  out  the  teeth.]  iJejuivft- 
tion  of  teeth. 

e-dent'-U-la,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Lat,  edtn' 
tulus=:  toothless.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
the  Anteaters. 

*  e  dent'-u-lous,  a.  [Lat.  e  ~  ex  —  without, 
and  dena  (geiiit.  dentis)  —  a  tooth.]  Without 
teeth ;  toothless. 

Zool. :  Used  of  tlie  mouth  of  an  animal  or 
the  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

edge,  *  egge,  s.  di  a.  [A.S.  ecg ;  cogn.  with 
Dot.  eggn ;  feel.  &  Sw.  egg ;  Dan.  eg ;  Ger. 
ecke ;  Lat.  ad.es  =  a  point,  aciw  =  a  needle ; 
Gr.  aicij,  ttKt?  (uke,  afcts).] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  sharp  or  cutting  part  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  swdid. 

"  Seize  umn  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  th"  sword 
Hia  wife,  hia  b.T,befl."      Shakes/t.  :  Alacbet/i,  iv.  1. 

2.  A  narrow  part  rising  from  a  broader. 

"  Some  harrow  their  prouiid  over,  and  then  ploagh 
it  npou  an  edge."—.iforli7iter :  Uiubandry. 

3.  The  brink,  border,  margin,  or  extremity 
of  anything. 

"  The  raya  which  pass  very  near  to  the  edges  of  any 
body,  are  nent  a  little  by  the  action  of  the  body." — 
Newton  :  Optics. 

4.  The  portion  next  to  the  boundary  of  any- 
thing :  as,  the  edge  of  a  field,  the  edge  of  a 
precipice. 

5.  The  highest  part  of  a  moorish  and  elevated 
tract  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  gene- 
rally that  which  lies  between  the  streams  ;  a 
kind  of  ridge.  It  is  used  both  by  itself,  and 
in  composition,  as  in  Caverton-*rff/c,  &c. 

"  Ande  in  lik  nianer  at  Soltray  edf/e  thai  see  the  fyr 
of  Eggerhop."— C(wr*//( :  Pari.  James  II.  (an.  1455), 

IL  Figiirativd]} : 

*  1.  The  portion  next  to  the  bounding  or 
dividing  line  ;  the  beginning,  the  early  part, 
the  verge,  the  brink. 

"  Yes,  the  List  pen  for  freedom  let  me  draw. 
When  truth  stands  trembling  on  the  ei'j7e  of  law. ' 
Pope:  EpiU  to  Sat.  ii.  248.  249. 

2.  Sharpness,  the  power  or  quality  of  cut- 
ting. 

"  Give  edge  unto  the  swords." 

Shahesp.  :  Benry  V.,  t  2. 

3.  Keenness,  or  sliarpness  of  appetite  or 
desire. 

"  Cloy  the  hungry  edfie  of  appetite." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  IT.,  i.  3, 

4.  Keenness,  sharpness,  acrimony, bitterness. 

"  Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  (rracioiis  Lord  ! 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again," 

Shakefp. :  Richard  Hi.,  v.  6. 

*  5.  An  instigation,  a  prompting  or  urging 
on. 

"  Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights." 

Stutkesp. :  Batnlet,  111.  L 

*  6.  The  line  of  battle,     (Lat.  ades.) 

"That  voice,  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers,  heard  so  oft 
In  worse  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle."  Milton  :  P.  L..  i.  274-7T. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  a  sharp  edge ;  edged ;  as,  aa 
edge  tool. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  edge. 

^  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge :  To  cause  a  ting- 
ling or  grating  sensation  in  the  teeth.  (Lit. 
£jig.) 

"  The  fathers  have   eaten  s  sour  grape,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."— Jeremiah,  xxxi.  S9. 

^  For  the  difference  between  edge  and 
border,  see  Border. 

edge-bone,  5.  The  rump-bone  of  an  ox 
or  cow.     Called  also  Aitch-bone. 

edge-cutting,  s. 

Bookhind.  :  Tlie  process  of  giving  a  smooth 
edge  to  books  by  cutting  off"  the  folds  and 
making  the  margins  of  all  the  pages  equal. 

edge-joint,  5. 

Corp.:  A  joint  formed  by  two  edges,  form- 
ing a  corner. 


boil.  h6^;  poiit.  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  sion  -  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious=  shus.    -ble,  -die,  tc.  =  bel,  del. 
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edge— edict 


ed^e-mtlL  s.  An  ore-f^iiulin^  or  oil-mill 
!n  wliicli  tilt!  stones  travel  on  their  edges.  In 
addition  to  the  crusliing  airtion,  tlic  edge-mill 
has  a  fiietional  or  grinding  action,  the  relative 
value  of  which  may  bo  considered  ns  eqnal  to 
the  ditterence  of  distance  performed  by  the 
inner  and  outer  edges.    [Chilian-mill.] 

edge-plane,  s. 

1.  Wood-work. :  A  plane  for  edping  boards, 
having  a  fence,  and  a  face  with  the  requisite 
shape,  flat,  hollow,  or  round. 

2.  Shoemaking :  A  plane  for  shaving  the 
edges  of  boot  and  shoe  soles.  It  has  a  knife 
curved  to  the  shape  desired,  a  ]>rojeeting  edge 
which  forms  a  guide  and  gauge,  and  ineiins 
for  adjustment.  The  mouth-pi<-co  is  ad,iU8t- 
able,  and  holds  the  c-urved  paring-knife  by 
means  of  its. jaws  and  set-screw. 

*  edge-play,  s.    A  combat  with  swords. 

edge-rail,  s. 

1.  Railwai/:  A  form  of  rail  which  bears  the 
rolling  stock  on  its  edge.  It  is  contradis- 
tinguished by  its  name  from  the  flat-rail, 
which  was  first  used ;  the  angle-rail,  which 
succeeded  that  ;  the  b.'idge-rail,  which  pre- 
sents an  arched  tread  and  has  lateral  flanged 
feet ;  the  foot-rail,  which  has  a  tread  like  the 
€(lge-rail,  but,  unlike  it,  has  a  broad  base 
formed  by  foot  flanges. 

2.  A  rail  placed  by  the  side  of  the  main  rail 
at  a  switch  to  prevent  the  train  from  running 
ofl'  the  line  when  the  direction  is  changed. 
iKnight.) 

edge-roll,  s. 

BoolcI'Liid  :  A  brass  wheel,  used  hot.  in  run- 
ning an  edge  ornament  on  a  book  cover, 
«ither  gold  or  blind. 

edge-runner,  s. 

Brickmakiiig  :  A  machine  for  pulverising 
clay.     [Edge-mill.] 

"  The  clay  ,  .  .  ia  mnveyed  to  the  edge-runner  or 
other  machinery  used  to  pulverise  it,''— O.  H.  Red- 
gram,  m  Casseli's  Technical  Educator,  pt,  ii..  p.  267. 

edge-shot,  a.  A  board  with  its  edge 
planed  is  said  to  be  edge-shot. 

edge-tool,  s. 

I,  Literally : 

Hardware :  A  general  name  which  includes 
the  lieavier  descriptions  of  cutting-  tools : 
axes,  adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  plane-bits.  Other 
cutting-tools  come  within  the  province  of  the 
armourer  or  cutler,  and  are  included  under 
cutlery :  knives,  scissors,  shears,  surgical 
instruments,  and,  l>y  the  analogy  of  associated 
use,  forks.  The  making  of  swords  was  anciently 
the  work  of  the  armourer,  but  has  probably 
Inep-ted  into  cutlery.  Wood-cutting  tools  are 
divided  by  HoItzapfTel  as  follows  : — 

1.  Paring  or  splitting-tools,  with  thin  edges, 
the  angle  of  the  basil  not  exceeding  60°  with 
the  straight  face.  This  inchnles  broad-axes, 
chisels,  gouges,  &c. ;  double-basil  tools,  such 
as  axes. 

2.  Scraping-tools  with  thick  edges,  the  angles 
measuring  from  t)0°  to  120°.  These  remove 
the  fibres  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  veneer- 
acraper  is  an  instance.  One  angle  of  the  edge 
of  the  steel  plate  is  turned  over  to  form  a  bur, 
known  as  a  wire-edge. 

3.  Shearing-tools,  which  are  usually  in 
pairs,  acting  from  opposite  sides  of  tlie  object, 
the  basil  and  face  having  an  angle  of  froiii  60° 
to  90".  Iron  and  steel  for  edge-tools  ha\e 
been  combined  in  a  faggot  and  rolled  so  as  to 
have  a  thickness  of  steel  between  layers  of 
iron,  for  chopping-axes  and  some  other  tools, 
and  with  a  layer  of  steel  on  one  side  for  broad- 
axes,  chisels,  &c.,  which  have  but  one  basil. 

4.  A  burnisner  for  rubbing  the  edges  of 
boot  and  shoe  soles.    [Edgk-plane.] 

5.  Saddlery :  A  tool  used  for  removing  the 
angular  edge  from  a  leather  strap.  For 
chamfering  down  the  edges  of  a  strap  more 
broadly,  another  tool  is  used,  having  a  blade 
and  guides  which  travel  along  the  edge  and 
face  respectively  of  tlie  leather.     [Chamfeb- 

INO-TOOL.] 

H.  Fig. :  Anything  dangerous  to  deal  or 
play  with. 

"  You  Jest :  ill  Jesting  with  edfje-tnolt" 

Tenni/ton  :  Princess,  ii.  184, 

edge-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  travelling  on 
its  edge  in  a  circular  or  annular  bed,  as  in  the 
ancient  Phrenician  oil-mills,  the  Chilian  ore- 


milts,  and  many  other  crushing-mil  1b.    [Chi- 
lian-mill.] 

edge,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Edge,  8.) 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to  make  an 
edge  or  border  Ui. 

"  It  luiule  myHword.  though  edged  with  fliut,  rebound." 
hryden:  Indian  Emperor,  11.  4. 

2.  To  fringe  or  border  with  anything. 

"I  rid  over  hfuit^lng  )il1ls,  whoae  toim  were  «di^ed 
with  groves,  fttid  whose  feet  were  watereu  with  winding 
rlvern."  — /''</>ir. 

3.  To  sharpen ;  to  put  an  edge  or  sharpness 


"  l-^gged  yt  yB  In  on  all  und  In  the  other  nogt" 

Robert  of  Gloucettvr,  p.  274. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sliarpen,  to  excite,  to  exasperate,  to 
embitter. 

"  He  WM  Indigent  and  low  In  money,  which  perhapa 
might  have  H  little  edged  his  desperation." — Wotton: 
Life  of  buke  of  /lackt. 

2,  To  incite,  to  urge  forward,  to  provoke,  to 
egg,  to  instigate. 

"  IJp,  princes,  and  with  Rptiit  of  honour  edged, 
More  eliarper  than  yuur  Mw<<rdit.  hie  to  the  field." 
Shaketp.  :  Henrn  V..  lit  3. 

3.  To  give  point,  sharpness,  or  bitterness  to. 

"  And  Juvenal.  Instructed  In  thy  pnge, 
Edge§  his  satire,  and  imitroves  his  rage." 

AddUon  :   To  Ur.  Dryd^n. 

4,  To  move  or  put  forward  by  little  and 
little. 

"  Edging  by  degrees  their  chalra  forwards,  they 
were  In  s  Uttle  time  gut  up  close  to  one  another."— 
Locke. 

B.  Intransitix'e : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  To  move  forward  or  away  by 
little  and  little  ;  to  retire  gradually,  so  as  not 
to  attract  notice.    (Lit.  AJig.) 

"  Now  I  must  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind 
And  make  slow  way,  recovering  more  and  mor«.** 
Dryden  :  Cleomenei.  ill,  L 

2.  Naut. :  To  beat  away  from  a  shore  or 
course. 

*'  On  edging  off  from  the  shore,  we  soon  got  out  of 
BOUB<llng."— Coo*  .'  Second  Voyage,  111.,  ch.  vU. 

edged,  *  egged,  a.    [Eng.  edg{e);  -ed] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Furnished  with  or  having  an  edge ;  sharp, 
keen. 

"  We  And  that  suhtile  or  edgAd  quantities  do  prevail 
over  bluut  ones." — Digf>it :  On  Hudies 

(2)  Furnished  with  or  having  a  border  or 
fringe  ;  bordered,  fringed. 

2.  Fig.  :  Sharpened,  exasperated,  incited, 
egged  on. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  ordinary 
to  denote  tliat  the  edging  is  placed  only  be- 
tween the  ordinary  and  the  field,  and  rot 
where  it  joins  the  escutcheon.  Thus  the 
crosses  in  the  Union  flag  are  edged. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  term  used  when  one  colour  is 
surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  band  of  another. 

*  edge-less,  *  edge-lesse,  a.    [Eng.  edge ; 

1.  Lit.  :  Not  having  a  sharp  edge  ;  blunt, 
not  sharp,  not  lit  to  cut. 

To-morrow  In  the  l^wttle  think  on  me. 

And  fall  thy  edgelesi  sword  ;  despair  and  dia* 

Shakeep. :  Richard  I  if.,  v.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Ineffective,  useless,  powerless, 

"  They  are  edrjeless  weapons  it  hath  to  encounter." — 
More:  Deva^j  of  Piety. 

*  edg'e-ldng,  adv.  [Eng.  edge ;  sufF.  -long, 
-ling.]  In  the  direction  of  the  edge  ;  along 
the  edge. 

"  stuck  edge.long  into  the  ground."— fi,  Jonson. 

edg'-er,  s.  [Eng.  edg(e);  -er.]  A  circular 
saw  or  pair  of  circular  saws  by  which  the 
bark  and  *' waney"  portions  are  ripped  from 
slab-boards  or  bt«rds  made  by  ripping  logs 
through  and  through,  without  squaring.  A 
double-edger  has  one  permanent  saw  and  one 
capable  of  regulation  as  to  distance  from  the 
former  one,  so  as  to  adapt  the  pair  of  saws  to 
edge  boards  of  varying  width. 

edg'e-weed,  s.     [Eng.  edge,  and  weed.] 

Bnt. :  CEtunithe  Phdlundrium,  (Dr.  J.  Hill 
(17(3*>)  ;  Britten  £  HnVand.) 

edg'e-wi^e,  adv.    [Eng.  edge;  -wise.] 

1.  With  the  edge  turned  in  any  particular 
direction  ;  along  the  edge  ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge. 


2.  Sideways,  with  the  edge  or  side  in  front. 

"  Should  the  flat  side  be  objected  to  the  stream.  It 
would  be  »u<jU  turned  edgewUe  by  th«  forc«  of  IL"^ 
R'lg :  On  Creation,  pt.  I 

Sdge-worth'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  an  Indian"  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Abyssinacese, 
trilie  Tlieuphraste:e.  The  fruit  of  Ji'dfjewi/rthia 
hvxifolia,  sometimes  called  RepUmia  buxi/olia, 
is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Cabul.  The  Afglians 
consider  it  healing. 

edg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Edge,  v.] 

A^  8i  "B.  As  pr.  par.  A  parlicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

"The  profile  Bignifled  by  the  edging  BtrokCft.'<w 
Evefyn  :  Architecture. 

C,  As  sid)stantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  an  edge  or  sharpnefls  to. 

2.  That  which  forms  llie  border  or  edge  of 
anything  ;  as  lace,  trimming,  &c.,  on  a  dress. 

"  Ofttimes  it«  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 
A  golden  edging  boaet." 

Coicper  :  A  Manual. 

3.  A  narrow  kind  of  lace. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Hortic. :  A  border  or  row  of  small  plants 
set  along  the  edge  of  a  bed. 

2.  Bookbind. :  Tlie  ornamentation  of  book 
edges  by  colour  sprinkling,  marbling  (q.v.), 
gilding,  or  colouring. 

edging -machine,  s.  A  machine  for 
edging  boards  U)  a  given  pattern  ;  an  edger. 

edging  -  shears,  «.  Gardeners'  shears 
for  trimming  the  edges  of  turf  around  walks 
or  beds. 

edging-tile,  s.  A  tile  used  for  borders  of 
garden-beds,  in  place  of  grown  edgings,  such 
as  box,  thrift,  &c. 

•  edg'-j^.  a.     [Eng.  edgie):  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  or  showing  an  edge ;  sharply 
defined,  angular. 

"The  outllneB  of  their  body  areCaharp  and  «<Ii;jr.**— 
Jt.  P.  Knight. 

2.  Fig. :  Sharp  or  keen  in  temper  ;  irritable. 

ed-i-bU'-i-t^,  *.      [Eng.  edible;   -ity.]     The 
quality  of  being  edible  ;  edibleness. 

Sd'-i-ble,  a.  &  a.     [Low  Lat.  edibilis,  from  edo 
=  to  eat.] 

A*  As  adj. :  That  may  or  can  be  eaten  ;  fit 
or  proper  to  be  eaten  ;  fit  for  food,  eatable. 

"Of  fishes  Borne  are  edibte.'— Bacon:  Jfat,  BiMt.. 
§  859. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  that  is  fit  or  proper 
to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  an  eatable. 

ed'-X-hle-ness,  s.     [Eng.  edible;  -ness.}    The 
quality  of  being  edible  or  fit  for  food. 

e'-dict,  s.     [Lat.  edictum,  neut.  sing,  of  edictut 
=  proclaimed,  pa.  par.  of  edico  =  to  proclaim  : 
e  =  ex  =  out,  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  speak  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  edicto;  Ital.  editto;  Fr,  edit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.:  A  proclamation  or  decree  issued  by 
authority;  an  order  promulgated  by  a  sove- 
reign or  the  ruling  authorities  to  the  subjects, 
as  a  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed ;  an  ordinance 
having  the  force  of  law. 

"  A  royal  edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  ten- 
der iu  all  cases  whatever."— J/ircauiay;  J/itt.  Eng^ 
ch.  xii. 

2.  Fig. :  A  decree,  a  decision,  a  determina- 
tion. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  RoTTian  Jurisprudence :  An  injunction, 
having  the  force  of  law,  issued  at  first  by 
pnetors,  provincial  governors,  &c.,  till  this 
time  of  Hadrian,  when  a  digest  was  made  of  the 
edicts  then  existing,  and  tlie  power  of  issuing 
others  supplementary  to,  or  altering  those 
previously  in  force,  was  reserved  to  the 
emperors. 

2.  Ecdes.  :  A  proclamation  or  notice  given 
of  certain  things  intended  or  about  to  be  done 
by  a  church  court.    (Scotch.) 

^  Edict  of  Nantes: 

Hist. :  An  edict  by  which,  on  April  13, 
159S,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  granted  toleration 
to  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  was  revoked 
on  October  22,  1685,  by  Louis  XIV.,  the 
unwise  act  causing  the  expatriation  of  about 
50.000  Protestant  families,  who  carried  their 
industry  to  England  and  other  lands.      The 


fate,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t« 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrljui.    »,  c»  =  o;  ey  ==  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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logs  to  France  was  great,  as  was  tlie  gain  to 
those  eouiitiiea  whiuh  were  wise  and  hospit- 
able enough  to  afford  an  asylum  to  the 
refugees. 

If  For  the  difference  between  edict  and  decree, 
eee  Decree. 

•  e-dict'-al,  a.  [hat.  edictalis,  from  edictum 
=  an  edict]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  au 
edict. 

edictal  citation,  s. 

Scots  Lavi:  A  citation  made  upon  a  foreigner 
who  is  not  resident  in  Scotland,  but  who  is 
possessed  of  a  landed  estate  there,  or  upon  a 
native  of  Scotland  who  is  out  of  that  country. 
Formerly  it  was  published  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgli,  and  the  shore  and  pier  at  Leitli  ; 
but  since  1826  all  citations  against  persons 
out  of  Scotland  are  required  to  be  given  at  the 
Record  Ollice  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

•  ed'-i-f  i-cdnt»  a.  [Lat.  cedificans,  pr.  par. 
of  a:dijico  =  to  l)uild.]    [Edify.] 

1,  Lit.  :  Building. 

2.  Fig.:  Edifying. 

■'  Ami  aa  liis  pen  was  often  militant. 
Nur  less  triumphant ;  so  edificant 
It  also  waa" 

Dugard:  Verses  on  Qataker  (1665).  p.  73. 

Sd-l-fi-ca  -tlon,  "aed  i-fi-ca-tion,  "ed-i- 
fi-ca-cl-on,  *  ed-i-fi-ca-ci-oun,s.  [Lat. 

cpdijicatin,   Ironi  a'dijico  =  to  build  ;   Fr.  ediji- 
cation;  Sp.  edijlcacion ;  Ital.  edificazioiie.] 
*  L  Lil-erally : 

1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  building ;  con- 
struction. 

"  We  were  licensed  to  enter  the  castle  or  fortrease  o( 
Corfu,  which  is  not  onely  of  situation  the  atrougest  I 
have  seene.  but  also  o(  (edification."  —  HacKltiyt  : 
Voyuges.  vol,  it. 

2.  That  which  is  built ;  a  building,  an 
edilice.    {Bullokar.) 

II.  Flij. :  A  building  up  in  a  moral  or  re- 
ligious sense  ;  a  rearing  up  in  knowledge ; 
mental  improvement  or  progress;  instruction. 


*  ed-i-f  i-ca'-tor-y.  a.  [Lat.  (Bdificat{its). 
pa.  par.  of  (edifico,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.j 
Tending  to  edification  ;  edifying. 

"There  can  be  no  reason  of  restraining  them  from 
an  exercise  so  beneflcially  edificatori/  to  the  church  of 
God."— Bp.  Ball :  Casea  of  Conscience :  case  10. 

fid'-i-f i^e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mdificlum  =  a 
building;  (Bdijico  =  to  build;  Sp.  &  Port. 
edijicio  ;  Ital.  edifizio.]  A  building,  a  struc- 
ture, a  fabric  ;  especially  applied  to  large, 
elegant,  or  elaborate  structures. 

"  Rignt  towards  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 
Had  been  directed. " 

Wordtwurth :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates,  between  edifice, 
fiibric,  and  structure:  '^Edifice  in  its  proper 
sense  is  always  applied  to  a  building  ;  structure 
and  fabric  are  either  employed  as  abstract 
actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
in  the  former  case  tliey  are  applied  to  many 
objects  besides  buildings  ;  structure  referring 
to  the  act  of  raising  or  setting  up  together ; 
fabric  to  that  of  framing  or  contriving.  As 
the  edifixx  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires 
no  modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the 
idea  of  something  superior  :  the  woi-d  struc- 
ture must  always  be  qualified  ;  it  is  employed 
only  to  desit;nate  the  mode  of  action  :  the 
fabric  is  itself  a  species  of  epithet,  it  desig- 
nates the  object  as  something  contrived  by 
the  power  of  art  or  by  design.  The  edifices 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  religion  have  in  all 
ages  been  held  sacred  :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  architect  to  estimate  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  strxwtxu'e  :  when  we  take  a  survey 
of  the  vast  fabric  of  the  universe,  the  mind 
becomes  bewildered  with  contemplating  the 
infinite  power  of  its  Divine  author.  Wlien 
employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions. 
gtructure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or 
such  as  consist  of  complicated  parts ;  fabric 
is  extended  to  every  thing  in  which  art  or 
contrivance  is  requisite  ;  hence  we  may  speak 
of  the  stri(ctiii-e  of  vessels,  and  the  fabric  of 
cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synoji.) 

•  ed-i'f  i'-clal  (clal  as  shal),  a.  [Low  Lat. 
CBdiJicialis,  from  Lat.  miificium.]  Pertaining 
to  an  edifice  or  construction  ;  structural. 

"There  are  mansions,  which,  withoutany  striking 
«t((/loi'i^  attraction,  have  a  certain  air  of  appropriate 
hospitality  and  provincial  dignity."— /r?a(.  of  Rivem  of 
Great  Britain  (17941.  i.  232. 


ed'i-f led.    •  ed-1-fide,    ■  ed-l-iyde,  pa. 

par.  or  a.     [Ehify.J 

Sd'-i-fi-er,  s.     [Eng.  edify;  -er.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  One  who  builds. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  edifies,  improves,  or  in- 
structs auotlicr. 

"  They  scom  their  edlfiert  to  own." 

Sutler  :  ffudibras,  IIL  11. 

ed -i  fy-,  *ed-e  fl-en,  *  ed-e~iy.  *  ed-1- 
fie.  '  cd  I  lye,  'ed-y-iy.   vt.  .t  i.    [Fr. 

eilifier,  from  Lat.  adifico  =  to  build  :  cedes  ^  a 
building,  and  facto  =  to  make,  to  construct; 
Sp.  &L  Port,  edificar ;  Ital.  edijkare.] 
A*  Trajisitive : 

*  I,  Literally : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct. 

"  Osrike.  aa  aayd  is.  edified  this  building. 
Which  carved  was  with  cinLcta  wonderoua  to  see." 
Jiobert  of  GloucLSter,  p.  676. 

2.  To  build  in  or  upon  ;  to  construct  houses 
or  buildings  in  ;  to  inliabit. 

*'Couutreyea  waste,  and  eke  well  edifyde." 

.Spenser  :  F.  q..  III.  L  14. 

3.  To  raise,  to  construct. 

"A  little  mount,  of  greeue  tvaiB edifidc." 

Spenser :  Virgil's  Gnat. 

11.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  build  up  morally  or  intellectually  ;  to 
improve,  to  instruct,  especially  in  religious  or 
moral  knowledge  and  in  faith  and  holiness. 

'■  Men  are  edified  when  either  their  xmderstauding 
is  taught  somewhat  ...  or  when  their  hearts  are 
moveA."— Hooker. 

*  2.  To  teach,  to  convince,  to  persuade. 

"  You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not.  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  bad  only  policy  and  moral  virtue." 
— fiatvu.   Holy  War. 

*  3.  To  instruct,  to  inform. 

"Can  you  intjnire  him  out  and  he  edified  by  report?" 
^Sliakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  4. 

*  4.  To  gratify. 

"[She]  edifies  another  with  her  deeds." 

Sluikesp. :  Troilus  dt  Cressida.  v.  S. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  be  edified,  instructed,  or  improved  ; 
to  receive  edilication. 

"  I  suppoBo  Mr.  Pojie  is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears, 
and  that  you  edify  as  much  ny  him  as  by  us," — Swift : 
To  Air.  Blount.  Feb.  1727. 

2.  To  cause  or  tend  to  edification,  instruc- 
tion, or  improvement. 

"  The  graver  sort  dislike  all  poetry 
Which  does  not,  as  they  caU  it,  edify." 

Oldham. 

*  3.  To  learn,  to  ascertain. 

"  I  cannot  edify  how,  or  by  what  rule  of  proportion 
that  man's  virtue  calculates  what  his  elements  are 
nor  what  liisaualytica."— J/*/(fln;  Tetrachordon. 

ed'  i-fly-mg,  *  ed-l-fyingc,  *ed-y-fy- 
lug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.     [Edify.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending,  adapted,  or  calculated 
to  edify. 

"  It  was  a  worthy  edifying  sight." 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  ii.  76. 

C.  As  subst. :  Edification,  instruction,  im- 
provement. 

"To  the  undoubted  edifying  as  well  of  them,  as  of 
all  other."— Udal :  Pref.  tu  the  King's  Slaiestie, 

ed'-i-f;y-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  edifying;  -ly.] 
In  an  edifying  manner  ;  so  as  to  edify. 

"  He  will  discourse  unto  us  edifyingly  and  feelingly 
of  the  flubsbintia!  and  comfortable  doctrines  of  r^]i- 
giou."—l\illingbeck:  Sernwns,  p.  324. 

*ed'-i£-?y-ing-iie8S,  s.  [Eng.  edifying; 
•ness.]  The  quality  of  being  edifying,  or  tend- 
ing to  edification, 

e'-dUe,  s.    [.^DiLE.] 

e'-dile-ship,  s.    [^Sdileship.] 

ed'-mg-ton-ite,  s.  [Named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Edington. ] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  hemihedral,  brittle 
mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  white,  greyish- 
white,  or  pink  colour;  its  hardness,  4-^  o; 
its  sp.  gr.  2-69— 2-71.  Compos. :  silica,  36-9S  ; 
alumina,  22-63  :  baryta,  26-84  ;  water,  1246, 
with  traces  of  lime  and  soda.  Found  in  the 
Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow. 

ed'-it,  v.t.  [Lat.  edit'iis,  pa.  par.  of  edo  =  to 
publish,  to  give  forth:  e  =  cx  =  out,  and  do 
=  to  give  ;  Fr.  editer.)  To  prepare  for  publi- 
cation ;  to  superintend  the  publication  of;  to 
publish  ;  to  act  as  editor  of;  to  conduct  or 
manage,  as  a  periodical. 

'•  He  hati  eflltfid  Filmer'a  absurd  treatise  on  the 
origin  of  government."— ;l/ac((u/nj/:  Blat.  Eng.,  ch.  xix, 


ed'-it-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Edit.J 
©d'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    (Edit.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.:  The  act  or  business  of  super- 
intending and  preparing  for  publication  ;  the 
office  of  an  editor. 

editus,  pa. 

^lar.   of   edo  =  to  give  out,   to  publish ;    Fr, 
edilion  ;  ^p.  edicioii;  ltii\.  eilUione.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  A  literary  work  ;  a  publication. 

"This  English  edition  Is  not  bo  properly  a  t^'ana- 
latiou,  na  a  new  cumposltlon  upon  the  siuiie  ground." 
— Burnet, 

2.  A  work  prepared  and  edited  for  publica- 
tion ;  the  publication  of  any  literary  work. 

"Which  I  also  baue  more  at  large  set  oute  in  tho 
secondect/jfionof  U)y  booke." —  Whitgiftt  Defence,  p.  4% 

3.  The  whole  number  of  copies  published  a€ 
one  time. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  copy,  form,  or  manner  of  pre- 
sentment. 

"  The  business  of  our  redemption  Is  ...  to  set  forth 
nature  in  a  second  and  a  tairer  edition." — South. 

*e-di'-tion,  v.t.  [Edition,  «.]  To  edit,  to 
publish. 

"  e-di'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  edition  ;  -er.]  An 
editor. 

"That  necessary  Guide,  ailded  to  a  little,  but  not 
much  augmented  hy  the  late  eUUioner."— Gregory : 
Posihuttui  (1650),  p  ^21. 

e-di'-ti-o  prin'-9eps  (ti  as  shx),  s.    [Lat.] 

The  first  or  earliest  edition  of  any  work  ;  the 
first  printed  edition. 

ed'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  editus,  pa.  par.  of 
edo  =  to  give  out.  to  publish.]  One  who 
edits ;  one  who  superintends  or  revises  any 
book  for  publication  ;  one  who  conducts  or 
manages  a  periodical,  newspaper,  or  magazine 
for  publication. 

■■  When  a  different  read iuK  gives  us  a  different  sense, 
or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author,  the  editor  di-es  ver^ 
well  in  taking  notice  of  it."~Addiaon  :  Spectator. 

ed-l-t6r'-i-al,«.  &s.     [Eng.  editor;  -ial.) 

A.  As.  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  editor; 
written  by  or  iiroceediiiy  from  an  editor. 

"  Lambiu  and  Ueyne  seem  to  tiave  considered  it  as 
part  of  their  editorial  duty  not  to  leave  the  subject  of 
orthography  whoUy  unnoticed."— Z^r.  Parr.-  British 
Critic.  Feb..  1794. 

B.  As  subsl. :  An  article  in  a  newspaper 
written  by  the  editor ;  a  leading  article. 

t  ed-i-tbr'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  editorial;  -ly.^ 
In  the  manner  or  character  of  an  editor. 

ed'-i-tor-shlp,  s.  [Eng.  editor;  -skip.]  The 
office,  business,  or  duty  of  an  editor;  the 
duty  of  editing  or  superintending  the  publi- 
cation of  any  work  or  periodical. 

"The  editorship  of  Shakespeare,  which  Pope  after- 
ward undertook  with  more  profit  than  reputation, 
was  below  him."— Tyers  :  IJisf.  Rhapsod.  on  Pour,  p  14 

ed'-i-tress,  s.  [Eng.  editor;  -ess.]  A  female 
editor. 

*e-«Ut'-u-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  mdituatus,  pa. 
par.  oi  miituor,  from  Lat.  tsdituus  —  a  keeper 
of  a  temple,  a  sacristan ;  a^s  —  a  temple, 
and  tuear  =  to  protect.  ]    To  protect  as  sacred. 

"  Tlie  devotion  whereof  could  not  but  move  th» 
city,  to  editiiate.  such  a  piece  of  divine  office,  where  so 
many  gods  were  present  by  their  proxies;  whei'e  not 
only  the  sports  themselves,  but  all  the  company,  were 
reputed  holy."— tfrt'i;.'  A'otes  on  Scripture  ^u:s^),  p.  49. 

ed-ri-6^h-thdV-mi-a,  ed-ri  oph-thal'- 
ma»  hed-ri-oph-thal -nii-a,  5.  pL    [Gr. 

edpaios  {hedraio:>)  =  sitting,  sede'ntary,  .  .  . 
sessile,  and  b<{)6a\fx6s  (ophthalmos)  =  an  eye.] 
A  sub-class  of  Crustaceans  having  sessile 
eyes.  The  head  and  thorax  are  distinct.  There 
are  jaws  and  foot-jaws,  with  seven  jairs  of 
legs.  The  sub-class  comprehends  the  Isopoda, 
Araphipoda,  and  La-modipoda  (q.v.). 

ed-ri-6ph-thal  -mous,  a.  (Mod.  I^at.  edri- 
opthalm{ia) ;  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. -ous.]  Having 
sessile  eyes ;  pertaining  to  the  edriophthalmia 
(q-v.). 

"  ed-U-ca-bil'-i-t^,  n.  [Eng.  educable ;  -ity.l 
The  'quality  of  being  educable  ;  capable  of  or 
fitness  for  being  educated. 

*ed'-U-ca-bl©,  a.  [Eng.  educ(ate);  -able.) 
Ca]'a"I)le  of  or  fit  for  education  ;  that  may  bo 
educated. 

ed'-U-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  educatus,  pa.  par.  of 
edn'ro  =  to  bring  out,  to  educate  :  e  =  ex  =  out. 


bSll,  bo^:  pout.  i6^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c!  =  b^l,  d^L 
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ahly  the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the 
world.  lu  Great  Britain  public  acIiooIh  eup- 
purted  by  the  state  are  compiiratively  new,  tlio 
pjtriah  Bclioui  Hy^tcni  having  preceded  tliem. 
Japiui  li!is  recently  adupted  tJie  American  Com- 
mon Schoui  System,  and  has  niR^lo  remarkable 
progress  tlierein.  A  highly  intereHtiii^f  exhibit 
was  made  at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair. 

•ed-u-ca'-tion-a-ble,  a.    [Ena.  education; 
-able.]    Proper  or  Ut  to  be  educated. 

ed-U-oa'-tion-al,  a.     [Enp.   education;   oZ.J 
Pertaining  to  or' connected  witli  e<lucatioa. 

ed-U-ca'-tiOll-al-ist,  s.     [Eng,  educational ; 
-isi.]     The  same'ii-s  Kducationist  ((j.v.). 

He  eutipely  esciii>eii  tlie  charge— often  levelled  wltli 

,ice  KKftiiiat   eUuciUi'initlittt—ot  desiring  to  ahfti-u 

the  norlu  on  tiue  mental  pattern."— ^rACTi«um,  March 


and  duco  ~  to  lead,  to  bring  ;  Sp  cducar  ;  Ital. 
tducare.\  To  bring  up,  as  a  child  ;  to  rear,  to 
train  up;  to  infonii,  cultivate,  and  improve 
tno  mental  and  iTitelleetual  powers  of;  to  in- 
struct; to  instil  the  principles  of  art,  Hcienee, 
religion,  &o,,  into;  to  train  \i\y  so  as  to  be 
qualilled  for  any  business  or  duties  in  life. 

■'  Home  ariii'd  wlthlii-di^urs  uiwn  duty  aUy. 
Or  U'lid  the  Bilk,  nr  cdmute  tlio  yiniiik'," 

Drytien  :  Annus  MirabUU,  ozlv. 

4d'-U-cat-ecl,  pa.  par.  or  a,     [EuucAXt:.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tho  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1,  Instructed,  trained,  taught. 

2.  More  refined  or  cultivated. 

"Tlie  civil  tinuhles  li;id  »tiiiiulated  the  faculties  of 
tlaB  etlueated  c\ia»6it."—MacittUag :  Ilitt.  Eng.,  cb.  lii. 

ed'-U-cat-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Educate.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A.<  snbst. :  The  act  or  processor  training  ; 
education. 

©d-u-ca'-tlon,  s.  [hat.  edticatio;  from  edu- 
cai'iis,  pa.  par.  of  ediico  (1st  coiM.),fi"eq.  of  edHco 
(3rd  conj.)  —  to  bring  out,  to  educate  ;  Fr. 
education;  Sp.  educacion;  lUi\.  eduroMone.] 
Properly  the  educing,  leading  out,  or  drawing 
out  the  latent  jiowers  of  an  individual.  From 
the  philosophic  point  of  view  every  one  is 
educated,  his  powers  being  developed  for  good 
or  evil  by  all  he  sees,  hears,  feels,  or  does. 
Education  in  this  sense  begins  when  one  enters 
the  world,  and  continues  all  the  time  he  is  in 
it.  In  a  more  sjiecitic  sense,  it  is  used  of 
a  premeditated  etlort  on  the  part  of  jiarents, 
teachers,  and  professors  to  draw  out  one's 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments,  encourag- 
ing what  is  good  to  oneself  and  to  sot;iety,  and 
discouraging  what  is  hurtful.  With  this  is 
combined  an  elfort  to  give  more  or  less  of 
technical  tmining  to  lit  the  scholar  or  stu- 
dent for  the  occupation  by  which  he  desires 
or  is  likely  to  support  himself  in  life.  This 
necessitates  a  system  of  elenientavy  day  schools 
for  the  multitude,  of  secondary  schools  for  a 
smaller  number,  and  of  Tiniversities  for  the 
highly  favoured  few.  [School,  College, 
University.]  For  spiritual  and  moral  pur- 
poses, these  appliances  are  supplemented  by 
Sunday  Schools  for  children,  and  the  teaching 
of  Christian  churches  for  persons  of  every 
age.  Technical  education  was  imparted  first 
by  the  system  of  apprenticeship  ;  now  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  purpose  have  been  estab- 
lished. [Technical.]  Mechanics'  and  other 
Institutes,  Lectures,  Libiaries,  Debating  and 
other  Societies,  Political  Clubs,  &c..  are  all 
appliances  for  some  department  or  other  of 
education.     (See  all  these  words.) 

"  EduKafion  and  iiistructiuu  are  the  lueans  to  trake 

our  uiitiiral  faculty  of  reasuii  both  the  better  aud  the 

BCMjuer  to  J  udge  rightly  l>etween  truthiuid  error."— /TuoA. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ednca- 
tioii,  breeding,  and  instruction:  "  Itistruction 
and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to  a 
whole;  the  instruction  respects  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge,  and  breeding  respects  the 
manners  or  outward  conduct;  but  education 
comprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the 
heart,  and  the  establishment  of  tlie  principles  : 
good  i)istructioii  makes  one  wiser  ;  good  breed- 
ing makes  one  more  poli.shed  and  agreeable ; 
good  education  makes  one  really  good.  A 
want  of  edncaiion  will  always  be  to  the  injury 
if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the  suflerer :  a  want  of 
iTistritction  is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
according  to  circumstances  :  a  want  of  breed- 
ing only  unfits  a  man  for  the  society  of  the 
cultivated.  Educotion  belongs  to  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  instruction  may  be 
given  at  ditferent  ages  ;  good  breeding  is  best 
learnt  in  the  early  part  of  life."  {Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

H  Common  School  or  Public  School  Educa- 
tion has  greatly  developed  within  the  last  half 
of  the  present  century,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  many  of  the  schools 
are  well  endowed,  and  all  of  them,  in  the 
Northern  States,  well  su[)ported.  In  the 
Southern  Stiites  the  public  school  system  is 
steadily  improving.  Within  thela.st  decade  or 
two  a  great  impnivement  in  methods  and  in 
scope  of  studies  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Art  and  industrial  educa- 
tion have  been  added,  with  very  gratifying 
results.  In  Europe  the  development  in  educa- 
tional methods  has  l)een  great,  particularly  in 
Germany,  whose  public  school  system  is  prob- 

l&te.  fat.  fiire.  amidst,  what,  fEll,  fatlier;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mar£ii«;  ^o,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian*    ».  oe  =  e.    ey=:«.    qn  =  kw. 
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ed-'^-Ca'-tion-al-l^,  adv.  [TAig.  educational ; 
-ly.]  By  means*  of  education  ;  by  way  of  in- 
struction ;  with  regard  to  education. 

* ed-U-ca'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Kng.  education; 
-ary'.]  Of  or  jierlaining  to  education;  educa- 
tional. 

ed-U-ca'-tion-ist,  s.  [Rug.  education;  -fs(.] 
One  wh'j  is  in  favour  of  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  edunatioa  ;  one  who  ia  versed  iu 
education. 

ed'-u-ca-tive,  a.  (Eng.  educat{e) ; -ive.]  That 
tenils  to  educate. 

ed-u-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  or  tliat 
which  educates  ;  a  teacher,  an  instructor. 

"Could  uot  the  educators  oi  the  lowest  Ijo  eoiuoled 
under  their  laborioas  dutyT"— />r.  Vincent:  Dtfenca 
of  Public  Bducatiiiti,  p.  17. 

e-du'ye,  v.t.  (Lat.  educo  =  to  bring  out.]  To 
bring  or  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  evolve,  to 
bring  to  light. 

"  The  world  was  educed  out  of  the  power  of  space."— 
Gtanitai. 

e-dU9'-i~ble.  a.  [Eng.  eduoi<e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  cau  be  educed. 

e-duc'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Educe.] 

A.  &  B,  .is  pr.  par.  £  p^articip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  Assubst. :  The  act  of  bringing  or  drawing 

out ;  eduction. 

*  e'-diict.  s.  [Lat.  eductum,  neut,  sing,  of 
eductus.  pa,  par.  of  educo  =  to  bring  out.] 

1.  Lit.  d'  Ckem, :  That  which  is  educed, 
brought,  or  drawn  out  or  extracted  ;  extracted 
matter ;  matter  brought  to  light  by  sepai-a- 
tiou,  analysis,  or  decomposition. 

"The  Tolatile  oils  which  jire-exist  in  cells.  In  the 
fruit  aud  other  parts  of  jjlauts,  aud  oil  of  sweet  r1- 
mouds,  obtained  oy  pressure,  Hxe  tducu  ;  while  oil  of 
bitter  aim ouda.  which  dues  uot  i>re-«xi»t  iuth«&Imoi>d. 
but  13  furuied  by  the  actiuD  of  t:mulBion  aod  water  on 
amygdalin.  is  a  product" — Chambei't:  Encs/cloptedia. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  deduced  or  inferred  from 
another  ;  an  inference,  a  deduction. 

"  The  latter  are  conditions  of.  the  foruer  are  wducU 
from  experience,"— Sir  IC.  Samilton. 

Cliein. :  A  term  applied  to  a  body  separated 
by  the  decomposition  of  another  body  in 
which  it  previously  existed  as  such,  in  contra- 
distinction to  "product,"whichdenotes  acom- 
pound  not  previously  existing,  but  formed 
during  the  decomposition.  The  volatile  oil  of 
lemon-peel  is  an  educt  because  it  pre-exists  in 
the  peel  ;  but  bitter-almond  oil  is  a  product, 
because  it  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  bitter 
almonds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
emulsin  and  water  on  amygdalin.  (WaUs : 
Diet.  Chem.) 

*  e-diic'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  eductio,  from  cd^ictns, 
pa.  par.  of  educo.]  The  act  of  drawing  or 
bringing  out  into  view. 

eduction-pipe,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  The  pipe  which  carries  off  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

eduction -port,  s.  The  port  through 
which  the  steam  passes  from  the  valves  to  the 
condenser.     [Exhaust-port.] 

*  e-diic'-tion-al-ly'.   adv.     IT!ng.   eduction  ; 

•al ;  -hj.]     In  a'in;inner  tending  to  eduction. 
"Botany  Is  naturally  and  eductionally  first  in  order 
totheenqairingmiud.  —Karls:  Engliah Plant XarMx. 
p.  cxi. 

*  e-duc*-tive.  a.  [Lat.  ediict(vs),  pa.  par.  of 
editco ;  Eng,  adj.  snff.  -Ivf.]  Tending  to  or 
having  the  power  or  quality  of  extracting. 

"The  cduitive  power  of  matter."— floW^  :  Works, 
lit.  30. 


*  e-duc'-tor,  s.  (Lat.,  from  eductus,  pa.  par, 
of  educj.]  He  who,  or  that  which  educea, 
brings  out,  or  elicits. 

"HtiuiuiuM  luuat  be  called  AD  cducfor  of  vltAlettMC* 
— I>r.  £.  Darwin. 

*  e-diil'-cdr-iint.  a.  k  $.  [Lat.  «  ^  »  = 
out,  ^wfididcorans,  pr.  par.  otdulcoro  «  to  mak* 
sweet,  to  sweeten  ;  dukis  =  aweet.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med.  :  Having  the  power  or  qnallty  of 
sweetening  by  removing  acidity  or  acrimony. 

B.  As  subai.  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  pnrifles  the  (1nid.s  of  the  body  byre- 
moving  acidity  or  acrimony. 

*  e-dul'-cor-ate,  v.t.  (Lat.  e~ex  —  oat, 
and  dulcoratits,  pr.  par.  of  dulcoro  =5  to  makfl 
sweet,  to  sweeten.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  sweeten,  to  make  sweet; 
to  remove  acidity  from, 

"  Succory,  a  little  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  tLd*' 
gax.~~Eoelyn :  Acetaria. 

2.  Chem, :  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  Im- 
purities by  washing." 

"  Not  yet  BO  exfiulBitely  edtOcorated.  but  that  soma 
salint;  partlclea  should  be  left  in  It  for  future  to- 
CKaxe,.' —Boyle :  WorkM.W.M. 

"e-diil'-cdr-at-ing,  pr,  par,,  a.,  &  s.  [Edul- 
corate.] 

A*  &  "B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  same  as  EDULCoaATiov 

(q.v.)- 

e-^ul-eor-a'-tion,  «.    [Fr.) 

1,  Ord.  iMug. :  The  act  or  process  of  sweeten* 
ing  or  freeing  from  acidity  or  acrimony. 

Chem.  :  A  term  applied  to  washing  or  lixi- 
viation,  in  cases  where  the  soluble  matter  is 
rejected  as  worthless,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
is  the  material  required,    {lyatts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

*  e-dul'-c6r-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  edulcoratie)  ; 
•ivc]  Having  the  power  or  property  of  edul- 
corating or  sweetening. 

e-dul'-c6r-a-tdr,  s.  [Eng.  edulcoral(e)  ;  -or.} 
He  who  or  that  which  sweetens  or  removes 
acidity  ;  a  dropping-tube  for  ap])lying  small 
quantities  of  sweet  solutions  to  a  mixture. 

*  e-dn'le,  a.  [Lat.  eduUum  =  anything  good 
to  eat.]  Eatable,  esculent,  edible,  fit  for 
food. 


*  e-dul'-i-0U8,  a.  {\^i.  eduUum  =  anything 
good  to  eat ;  edo  =  to  eat.]  Eatable,  edible, 
good  for  food. 

"  The  bosks  of  peas,  beans,  ormichedu/toiu  pulfiea."— 
mr  T.  Broume:  MiaceU.,  p.  13. 

ed'-wardS'ite,  s.  [Named  after  Edwards,  aa 

American  mineralogist.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Monazite  (q.v.). 

*  ed'-wit,  *  ed-wyt.  *  ed-wy*©,  s.    tA.8. 

cdu-it;  O.  H.  Ger.  itauyiz;  Goth.  idweiL\    Dis» 
grace,  shame,  reproach. 

*'  So  offle  to  make  me  edtpfftf." 

Hymns  to  t/te  l'>r^'n,  p,  Ul 

*  ed-wite,  *  ead-wi-ten,  *  ed-wyte,  v.L 

[A.S.  edivitan';  Goth,  idweitjan.]    [Twit,] 

1.  To  charge. 

"He  vpheidlth  ether  edwUeth  to  ra  the  aynnea  ol 
lawe." — fi'ycliffe  :  H'iadom  ii.ii. 

2.  To  abuse,  to  upbraid. 

"  His  wif  gan  edwj/te  him  tho."    Pien  Plowman.  3,21i 

*  ed  wi-ting,  *  ed-wi-tyng,  s.  [Edwite.j 
Au  upbraiding,  an  abusing. 

"  Aschnmed  of  edwitinjf  is  doon  to  him."—  WydUTe  .' 
Wisdom  xviii.  13. 

-e©.  suff.  [Ft.  i  or  ie,  from  Lat.  -atvs,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  pa.  par.  of  the  fii-st  conjuga- 
tion.] An  English  snffix  used  to  denote  tho 
object  of  an  action  :  as  grant*'*,  one  to  whom 
something  is  granted ;  i»aytr,  one  to  whom 
something  is  paid,  &c  It  is  the  correlative 
of -er(q.v.). 

ee,  s.     [E^t:.]    (Scotch.) 

"Ay.  Tib.  that  will  \ie  when  the  deil's  blind,  and  hll 
een  s  no  sair  yc^t." — Scott :  (tun  Mannering,  ch.  xxiL 

ee-bree,  s.    The  eyebrow. 

"  Eleasiuga  ou  that  Ixiiuiie  eeJtref." 

Song,  Sartrrmeal  Battrtoek. 

ee-feast.  £. 

1.  A  rarity,  anything  that  excites  wonder. 


eek— effect 
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2.  A  satisfying  glauce  ;  what  grutiliea  one's 
curiosity. 

ee-llst,  eye -last,  eye-Ust,  «. 

1.  A  flaw,  a  defonnitv,  an  eyesore. 

"  I  have  outslght,  and  insiflit  ami  credit, 
And  fri>in  ony  ee-list  I'm  free." 

Rom:  ffelenore.  p.  147. 

2.  A  legal  defect,  3uch  as  might  invalidate 
e  deed. 

3.  All  offence,  a  cause  for  regret. 

ee-stick,  el-stack,  s.  Something  rare, 
singular,  or  surprising ;  that  wliieli  arrests 
the  eyp,  causes  it  to  stick  oraflhere  ;  ee-slicks  = 
dainties.    (^Scotch.) 

eek,  v.t    [Eke,  v.] 

*  eek.    *  eeke,   adv.     [Eke,  adv.]     Also,  be- 
side, in  addition. 

"Arcit*,  aud  ee/c  the  hundred  ot  his  part. 
With  boners  red  ya  entred  right  auoon." 

Chautxi-:  C.  T..  2,6M,  2,585. 

eek'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Eek,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  pa rticiji.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 

*  C.  As  sicbst. :  An  addition,  an  adding  to. 

"  T  deuipt  there  much  to  have  eeked  luy  store, 

But  such  eckind  hath  uinJe  tiiy  heart  soro." 

Spenser :  Slieplieards  Cakiuier  (Bept ). 

eel,  *  el,  s.    [A.S.  cei  ;  Sw.  Si;  Icel.  all  ;  Dan., 
Dut.,  &,  Ger.  aal;  cf.  Lat.  anguilla.] 
Zool.  £  Ord.  Lang. : 
1.  Singular : 

(1)  The  name  Eel  is  widely  applied  iu 
popular  usage,  and  particulariy  to  all  the 
members  of  the  fajuily  Murjtuida;,  which 
bfluiigri  to  the  order  Physostuuii.  It  is  a  large 
fiiuiily,  with  representatives  iu  all  tt-mperate 
and  tropical  seas.  The  body  is  much  elongated, 
cylindrical,  or  ribbon-shaped,  scales  are  absent 
or  rudimentary,  and  there  are  no  pelvic  fins. 
Teeth  are  usually  well  developed.  There  are 
in  all  over  200  species,  all  carnivorous,  and 
Bwimmiug  near  the  bottom,  sometimes  in  very 
deep  waters.  The  genus  Anguilla  includes  the 
common  eels,  of  which  there  are  ahout  twenty- 
five  species,  found  abuudautiy  on  tlie  coast  and 
in  the  rivers  oT  the  United  States  and  Eumpe. 
A.  vulgaris,  the  Common  Eel,  is  the  best  known. 
Like  all  other  eels  it  is  of  comparatively  slow 
growth,  but  often  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes 
nie;isuring  5  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  from 
20  to  :jo  lbs.  Few  eels,  however,  weigh  more 
than  G  lbs.    They  are  long  lived. 

(2)  Certain  elongate  animals,  with  no  real 
affinity  to  genuine  eels.  The  eel  in  paste  is 
A  n (}u  ill u la  glut inis,  and  the  eel  in  vinegar  is 
A.  aceti.     They  are  Neraatoid  Worms. 

^  (1)  Conger  eel :  [Conoeb]. 

(2)  Electric  eel :  [Elkctric-eel]. 

(3)  Sand  eel :  [Ammodytes]. 

eel-basket,  «.    An  eel-buck  (q.v.). 

eel 'buck,  s.  a  kind  of  wicker  trap  or 
basket  used  for  catching  eels.     The  mouth  is 


A.  Exterior. 

O.  The  Eutrauce. 


EEL-BUCK. 

B.  Section  showing  interior. 
D.  E^l  entering  the  Buck. 


funnel-shaped,  and  composed  of  flexible  willow 
rod.s,  converging  to  a  point,  so  that  the  eels 
can  easily  enter,  but  cannot  make  their  way 
out  again. 

eel-fare,  s. 

1.  The  passage  of  young  eels  up  English 
•treams. 

2.  A  fry  or  brood  of  young  eels. 

eel-fiShlng,  s.     The  fishing  of  eels  to  be 
used  as  food.     Tlie  eels  are  widely  distributed 


over  the  world.  The  Gi^eks  and  Romans 
highly  valued  them  for  thr- table  ;  the  Egyptians 
rejected  tlieui  as  an  article  of  food.  England, 
in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bedc,  was  fanii)us 
for  only  two  kindsof  fisheries,  those  of  salmon 
and  of  eels.  At  present  the  Scoteli  do  not 
care  for  them,  the  people  of  tlie  West  of  Eng- 
land esteem  them  but  little,  whilst  so  many 
Lond'iners  piize  them  that  some  ten  millions 
are  yearly  brought  to  Billingsgate,  where 
they  fetch  about  £20,000.    (Couch.) 

eel-fork,  s.  A  pronged  instrument  or  fork 
f'lr  spcariTig  eels. 

eel-grass,  s.  A  marine  plant,  Zostera 
mariiia.     (American.) 

eel-oil,  s.  An  oil  obtained  from  eels  when 
they  are  roasted.  It  is  used  to  lubricate  stili' 
joints,  and  to  preserve  steel  from  rusting. 

eel-pie,  s.    A  pie  made  of  eels. 

eel  pout,  s. 

Ichtlnj.  :  Two  fishes— (1)  the  Burbolt  or 
Burbot  (Lota  vulgaris),  (2)  the  Viviparous 
Blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 

eel-shaped,  a.  Like  an  eel  in  shape  ; 
long  and  thin. 

eel '-pot,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  2^ot.]  An  eel-buck 
(q.v.). 

eel'-skin,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  ekia.]  The  skin 
of  an  eel. 

eel-spear,  s.  [Eng.  eel,  and  sjjear.]  A 
pronged  instrument  used  for  catcliing  eels  ; 
an  eel-tork. 

e*en  (l),  e*en-in,  $.  [Evening.]  Even,  even- 
ing.    (Scotch.) 

"  This  hour  on  e'enin'a  edge  I  take." 

Burtu:  Ei'ittle  (q  L.  Lapraik. 

*  een  (2),  5.  pi.     [Eye.]    Eyes. 

e*en,  adv.  [Even,  adv.]  A  contraction  for 
even,  frequently  used  in  poetry. 

e'er,  adv.  [Ever].  A  contraction  for  ever 
(q.v.). 

eer'-le,  a.  [A.S.  earg,  earh  =  timid.]  Fright- 
ened, dreading  s]tirits.     (Scotch.) 

"  Aft  yont  the  dyke  ahe's  heard  you  buinmiu', 
Wi'  eerie  drone." 

Burnt:  Addresn  to  the  Dcih 

eer'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  «erie.-  -ness.}  A  super- 
stitious dread  of  sjiirits  ;  timidity. 

*  ee'-s6me,  a.  [Eng.  ee  =  eye  ;  suff".  -som.(.] 
Attractive  to  or  lixiug  the  eye,  pleasing  or 
gratifying  to  look  at. 

"  Will  onybody  deny  that  that's  bo  eesome  conple  ?  " 
—Rt-g.  Dalton,  iii.  15'J. 

t  eest'-rice,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Salsola  Kali.     (Turner.) 

eet-nocli,  eet-nock,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  moss-grown  precipitous  rock. 

"  Amone  the  RuUl  gray  eetnocki."— Edinburgh  Maga- 
ziiie,  April.  1821,  p.  852. 


t  ee'-vy. 


[Ivy.] 


ef-,  pre/.  The  form  assumed  by  the  Latin 
prefix  ex  before  words  beginning  with/ 

*  e-fen,  a.    [Even.] 

*  efennald,  a.    [Evenold.] 

*  efenheh,  efexmheh,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  efen  = 
even  ;  heh  =  high.]    Equal  in  rank  or  dignity. 

"  Crist  iss  withth  bias  Fader  efentiA^h." 
_  Ormuium.  15,730. 

eff,  s.    [Eft.] 

*ef-fa-ble,  a.  [Lat.  effahiUs,  from  effor  =  to 
speak  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and /or  =  to  speak.] 
That  may  be  nttered  or  spoken  ;  utterable, 
speakable. 

"  He  did.  npon  his  Bnggestion,  accommodate  there- 
nnt-o  his  universitl  language,  to  make  his  character 
^ahle."—WaUit :   fiefence    of    Royal   Society   (1678), 

ef-fa'9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  efacer,  from  ef  =  Lat. 
ef  for  ex  =  out,  and  Fr.  face  =  a  face.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  destroy,  as  a  figure  or  marks  on  the 
surface  of  anything,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
visible or  indistinguishable. 

"  So  coin  grows  smooth,  In  traffic  current  paased 
Till  Cseaar'B  imaze  is  effaced  at  last." 

C<ncper  :  Progreu  of  Error,  279.  280 


•  2.  To  erase,  to  strike  or  blot  out. 

"  It  was  imlered  that  Iuh  iiumfl  Rhould  be  ejfaetd  oat 
of  all  puhllck.  teifiHltm.'—Additon  :  On  Italy. 

8.  To  blot  out,  to  remove,  to  do  away  with, 
to  wipe  out. 

"Moral  cauftes  noiselessly  effiieed  flrrt  Che  dintlnc- 
tion  between  Gorman  aud  Saxoo."— J/(it>att(iii/ ;  IlUt. 
Kng.,  ch.  I. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  obliterate,  to  remove  all 
signs  of  distinction. 

"Bpfore  Decay's  effacing  fingers. 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  llntrers." 

Byron  :  Uiaour. 

IT  For  tlie  difference  between  to  c/acc  and  to 
blot  out,  see  Blot,  v. 

ef-fage-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  efface  ;  -abU.)  That 
may  or  *can  be  effaced,  blotted  out,  or  de- 
str(»yed. 

ef -fa '90- meat,  s.  [Eng.  efface ;  -ment.}  The 
act  of  eftacing  ;  obliteration,  erasure. 

ef-fa9-mg,  pr.  par., a.,  &  s.    [Efface.] 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  parttcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sjibst.  :   The  same  as  Effacement 

ef-fa'-re,  effraye,  s.  [Fr.  =  scared,  fright- 
ened.] 

Her.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  an  animal 
represented  as  rearing  on  its  hind  legs,  as 
though  frightened  or  enraged. 

*  ef-fas'-9in-ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  effascinatns.  pa. 

liar,  of  epascinor  =  to  bewitch.]    [Fascin.\te.] 
To  charm,  to  bewitch,  to  fascinate. 

"The  vulgar  already  are  so  effa$ciiuited,  aa  tn  begm 
to  account  their  pl.iuetary  presages  for  divine  proi>he- 
cie&." -Gatile  :  ilag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  129. 

*  ef-fas-9in-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effasdnatio, 
from  effascinatns,  pa.  par.  of  effasciiwr.]  The 
act  of  bewitching  or  fascinating ;  the  state 
of  being  bewitched. 

"St.  Paul  seta  down  the  just  judgement  of  God 
against  the  receivei-sof  Antichrist,  whit-h  is  fff'isrina- 
tioti,  or  strong  delusion.  "—S'ie//ortZ;  Learned  /lite. 
(1636),  p.  317. 

*  ef-fauld,  *  ef-fold,  a.   [Afold.]   Upright, 

hnnest. 

'  ef-£auld  Ue,  *  ef-fold-ly,  *  ef-old-ly, 

adv.    [Eng.  effauld ;  -ly.]    Ujuightly,  honestly. 
"  We  bind  and  ohleias  wa  eff-tuldlie  and  fiiithf  ullie." 
—Acts  Charles  I.  (ed.  ISl*),  v.  318. 

*  ef- fee' -full, 

Etfei.-tual. 

"Na  dew  and  effet^utt  eiLCVT^OIL''—AeU  Mary,  165i 
p.  496. 

ef-fect',  s.    [O.  Fr.  effect ;  Fr.  effct,  from  Lat. 
effectus  =  (s)    an    effect,    (a)    done,    effected ; 
effir.in  =  to  do,  to  effect ;   ef  =  ex  =  out,  azid 
facio  =  to  do  ;  Sp.  efecto ;  Ital.  effetto.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  execution,  performance,  or  carrying 
out  of  anything. 

"  Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  ^ects  be  tried." 
S'lakesp. :  fiapv  of  Lucrece.  y53 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by,  or  is  the 
resrdt  of,  an  operating  cause  or  agent ;  the 
result  or  consequence  of  the  action  of  an 
agent  upon  bome  object ;  result,  consequent 
issue. 

"  That  good  ^ecU  may  spring  from  words  of  love." 
Shakesp. :  Lear,  i.  l. 

3.  Power  or  capability  of  producing  results. 

"The  institution  baa  hitherto  proved  without  ^rct, 
and  ha^  neither  extinguished  crimes,  nor  lessened  the 
numbers  of  vriuiluals."— Temple. 

4.  Completion,  perfection,  purpose  or  end 
intended. 

"  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  It*  effect." 

Cowper :  Ttisk,  v.  W7. 

5.  Reality,  substance,  fact ;  not  mere  ai>pear- 
ance. 

"  nt]  is  to  him.  who  rightly  things  e'!t«ems. 
Su  other  iu  ^ect  than  what  it  seems. " 

Denham:  Cooj>ert  HiU.  29,  sa 

6.  Purpose,  purport,  general  intent,  tenor. 

"Wilt  know. 

The  tfffct  of  what  I  wrote  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet.  T.  & 

7.  Aim,  intention,  purpose. 

"To  thi^^ect,  Achilles,  have  I  moved  you." 

Shukesp.  ■  Troiliu  i  Creuida,  Iii  & 

8.  The  result  or  impression  caused  on,  or 
produced  in  the  mind  at  first  glance  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  as  by  a  picture,  a  landscai'e, 
before  the  details  are  examined.  Thus,  some 
bold  outlines  indicating  the  principal  forms, 
with  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  properly 
thrown  in,  and  the  local  colour  put  on,  ara 


a.       [Eng.     effec(t) ;     -fidl.] 


b65l,  btf^ :  p^t.  i6^\ ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  thi.^ :  sin,  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  f 
-elan,  -Uan  =  shan,  -tlon.  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion«  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sAous.  -cious  ^  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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effect— effeir 


■iifflcient  to  produce  a  picture  whitrli,  at  the 
first  view,  may  iii)iiear  etrikiii^Iy  biilliant  ;iTid 
true,  altiiougli  many  of  the  details  j)roper  to  the 
subject  are  oinitteii,  or  the  drawing,'  not  strictly 
correct,  or  tlie  coloiiringdeticient  In  harmony. 
Effect  is  also  the  result  of  all  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  true  master;  the  eTisenihU, 
which  is  brilliant  and  striking,  as  iu  the  works 
of  Rubens  and  Turui-r. 
9.  (PL):  Goods,  ruovnliles,  personal  estate. 

"  Ah  the  estnt««  imd  eff'-ft».  d^bts.  coiitmctA,  and 
oboHes  hi  actluii  of  thi>  Imiikrujit  iii'«  veHt«<l  in  ttie 
asalgnees  "— fi?iicfo(/t>H«:  t'om»nefj/..  bit,  iil.  cb.  aT. 

11,  Much. :  The  amount  of  work  performed 
by  a  steam-cnj^'ine  or  other  machine  ;  duty. 

^  (1)  In  effect:  In  reality,  iu  fact,  in  sub- 
stance. 

"  To  aay  of  s  celobmted  picco  that  there  nre  faults  In 
it.  13,  in  effect,  to  Bay  thai  the  author  of  It  laa  man."— 
AdtiUon. 

(2)  For  effect :  In  order  to  produce  an  im- 
pression ;  ost^nUitiously,  for  show. 

(3)  To  give  effect  to:  To  give  validity  to  ;  to 
make  valid  ;  to  carry  out  in  practice. 

(4)  0/  no  effect,  of  none  effect :  Without 
validity  or  force  ;  invalid. 

"Milking  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through 
your  tradition.  "—J/arA  vli.  13. 

(5)  iVUkout  effect :  Invalid,  without  result. 

(6)  To  no  effect :  In  vain,  resultless,  useless. 

"All  my  study  be  to  no  effect," 

ShtOcetp. :  TUut  A7idrontaUr^.  2. 

(7)  To  take  effect :  To  operate,  to  he  eflFective. 

"  Which  so  Cook  effect  as  I  int«nded." 

Shakftp. :  Romfo  &  Juliet,  v,  8. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
effect  and  consequence  :  "  The  effect  and  the  coti- 
sequenct  agree  in  expressing  that  which  follows 
anything,  but  the  former  marks  what  follows 
from  a  connexion  between  the  two  objects ; 
the  conseq^ience  is  not  thus  limited  ;  the  effect 
is  that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the 
cause,  between  which  the  connexion  is  so 
intimate  tliat  we  cannot  think  of  the  one 
without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of  tilings, 
causes  will  have  effects:  and  for  ever)'  effect 
tli</re  will  be  a  cause  :  the  consequence,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  either  casual  ornatural ; 
it  is  that  on  which  we  can  calculate.  Effect 
applies  either  to  physical  or  moral  objects, 
con^eq^tence  only  to  moral  subjects.  Tliere  are 
many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of  mere 
intemperance  :  an  imprudent  step  in  one's 
first  setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with 
fatal  consequences.  A  mild  answer  has  the 
effect  of  turning  away  wrath :  the  loss  of 
character  is  the  general  consequence  of  an  irre- 
gular life."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  effects  and 
goods,  see  Goods. 

^-fect',  v.t.    [Effect,  s,] 

1.  To  produce  as  a  cause,  consequence,  or 
result ;  to  be  the  cause  of,  to  bring  about,  to 
cause  to  be. 

"  The  change  made  of  that  Bymp  Into  ft  purple 
colour  was  effecUd  by  the  vinegar,"— fioyl* ;  On 
Colourt. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass,  to  accomplish,  to 
achieve,  to  attemjtt  successfully,  to  perform. 

•'[He]  Bat  down  at  laat  in  despair  of  Meeting  it,"— 
Atterbury :  Sermons,  vol,  i.  aer.  7. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  effect, 
to  produce,  and  to  perform:  "The  two  latter 
are  in  reality  included  in  the  former;  what  is 
effected  is  both  -produced  and  performed;  but 
what  is  produced  or  performed  is  not  always 
effected.  To  produce,  signifies  to  bring  some- 
thing forth  or  into  existence  ;  to  perform^  to 
do  something  to  the  end  :  toe/ec(  is  to  produce 
by  performing  :  whatever  is  effected  is  the  con- 
sequence of  a  specific  design  ;  it  always  re- 
quires therefore  a  rational  agent  to  effect :  what 
is  produced  may  follow  incidentally,  or  arise 
from  the  action  of  an  iiTational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object ;  what  is  performed  is  done 
by  specific  efforts ;  it  is  therefore,  like  effect, 
the  consequence  of  design,  and  requires  a 
rational  agent.  Effect  respects  both  the  end 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  about : 
produce  respects  the  end  only ;  perform,  the 
means  only.  No  person  ougiit  to  calculate  on 
effecting  a  reformation  in  the 'morals  of  men, 
without  the  aid  of  religion  :  changes  both  in 
individiKtls  and  communities  are  often  pro- 
duced by  trifles.  To  effect  is  said  of  tliat  which 
emanates  from  the  mind  of  the  agent  himself ; 
to  perform,  of  that  which  is  marked  out  by 
rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We  effect  a 
purpose ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can 
^ect  a  re(^onciliation  between  parties  who  are 


at  variance  ;  It  is  a  laudabh-  ambition  to  strive 
to  perform  one's  part  creditably  m  society." 
{Crabh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ef-fect'-er, «.    [ErrEoroE.] 

*  ef-fect'-i-ble.  a.    [Eng.  effect ;  -able.]    That 

may  or  can  be  eflected  ;  practicable,  possible, 

feasible. 

"'I'hat  a  jMit  full  of  whes  will  atlll  contain  aa  much 
waUr  as  It  would  withnut  tbem.  1»  not  effecliAle  upou 
the  Btricteet  experiment"— flrown«  .■   Vulgar  Krroari, 

ef-fect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  «k  a.    [Effect,  v.] 

A*  &  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  <£  parlicip.  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  causing,  produc- 
ing, or  achieving. 

*  ef-feo'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effectlo,  from  effectus, 
pa.  par.  of  e^«;to  =  to  efi'ect.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  effecting,  pro- 
ducing, or  bringing  to  pass ;  production, 
execution,  completion. 

"  Attributing  the  Section  of  the  soul  uuto  the  great 
God."— I/aU  .'  Oriffin  of  Mankirid,  p.  ino. 

2.  Geom. :  The  construction  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  a  problem  deducible  from  some  general 
proposition. 

ef-feo'-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  effectivus,  from 
effectus,  pa,  par.  otefficio;  Vr.  effuctif;  Fort. 
effectivo;  Sji.  efectivo ;  Ital.  effetHvo.} 

A*  Asadji-clive: 

1.  Having  the  power  of  effecting  or  produc- 
ing as  a  result ;  efficacious,  effectual,  efficient 
(f oUowed  by  of.) 


2.  Operative  ;  having  the  quality  of  pro- 
ducing effects, 

"The  use  of  these  ralee  is  not  at  all  effective  upon 
emug  cuuscieuces." — Taylor :  liule  of  Conscience. 
bk.  1..  ch.  U. 

3.  Efficient ;  causing  to  be  or  come  to  pass. 

"Whosoever  is  an  effective  real  cause  of  doing  his 
neighbour  wrong  la  crimhuU.  by  what  instrument 
soever  he  does  i\..' —Taylor. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  operating ; 
efficient ;  capable  of  or  fit  for  duty  or  service. 

5.  Producing  or  followed  by  results ; 
powerful  ;  as,  His  speech  was  very  effective. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Comm. :  The  same  as  Effective-money 
/ —  \ 

2.  Mil.  :  A  soldier  fit  for  duty  ;  an  efficient. 
^  Crabb  thusdiscriminates  between  effective, 

efficient,  effectual,  and  efficacious:  *' Effective 
signifies  effecting;  efficient  signifies  literally 
effecting ;  effectual  and  efficacious  signify  having 
the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  fonner  two  are  used  only  in  reference  to 
physical  objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to 
moral  objects.  An  army  or  a  military  force 
is  effective  :  a  cause  is  efficient :  the  remedy  or 
cure  is  effectual;  the  medicine  is  efficaclnus. 
The  end  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are 
efficaciaus.  No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the 
vices  of  the  lower  orders  while  they  have  a 
vicious  example  from  their  superiors  ;  a  sea- 
sonable exercise  of  severity  on  an  offender  is 
often  very  efficacious  in  quelling  a  spirit  of 
insubordination.  "When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to 
farther  measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  inefficacious  should  uever  be  adopted." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

effective  money,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  tenu  used  on  the  Continent  to 
express  coin  as  distinguished  from  paper- 
money, 

ef-fect'-ive-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  effective  ;  -ly.\  In 
an  effective  manner;  with  efl'ect ;  effectually, 
powerfully,  completely. 

"ThiB  effectively  resists  the  devil,  and  stiffen  as  to 
receive  no  hurt  from  him," — Taylor.-  Boly  Lining. 

ef-fect'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  effective;  -ness.\ 
Tlie  quality  of  being  effective  or  effectual. 

*ef-fect'-less,  *  ef-fecHesse,  a.  [Eng. 
effect;  -less.]  Without  effect  or  result;  use- 
less, vain,  impotent. 

"  ru  chop  off  my  bands  ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use 

Shakesp. :  2'itua  AnUronicus,  ill.  1. 

ef-fect'-6r,  s.  [Lat.,  from  effectus,  pa.  par  of 
efficio.]  One  who  produces  any  effect;  a 
maker,  a  creator,  a  cause. 

"We  commemorate  the  creation,  and  pay  worsbip 
to  that  infinite  Being  who  was  the  Rector  of  it."— 
Derham. 


Sf-fSc'-tu-gl,  a.  [Lat.  €ffect(ui>)  =  an  ettoG^ 
and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -u/.j 

1.  Productive  of  effects  ;  having  the  i^ower 
to  produce  an  effect  or  rcault ;  effective,  effici* 
cious. 

"And  all  the  bills  weregUd  to  bear 
Their  part  In  tlil»  effectual  prayer." 
WoTdtworth :    Whit*  Ii,e  of  /tylgtone,  TtL 

2.  Carrying  out,  performing,  or  acLieviiig 

results. 

"  Son  of  my  boeom.  Son  who  art  alone 
Hf  word,  my  wifidom,  and  effe<Aual  mtght-** 

Milton:  P.  L.,  HI.  16».  ITBt 

*  3.  Expressive  of  facts;  full  of  import; 
grave,  decisive. 

"  Reprove  my  allegation,  If  yon  can  ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  wurdii  effecttiai." 

ti}u\keip. :  3  Henry  V/.,  Ii  L 

*[[  For  the  difference  between  effectual  and 
effective,  see  Effective. 

effectnal  adjudication,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  fnnn  of  action  by  wliich  rOil 
property  is  attached  by  a  creditor. 

effectual  calling,  s. 

Tk&A.  :  For  definition  see  extract. 

"  JSffectual  calling  Is  the  w<..rk  of  God's  Spirit  wher^ 
by,  convincing  xa  of  our  Din  und  luUery,  enliKbteninf 
our  uiinds  in  the  Itnowleiifc-e  of  Christ  and  renewing 
our  wills,  be  doth  iJ«:niUAde  nud  enable  un  to  euibrao* 
JeauB  Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  OuopeL"— 
Shorter  Cateohism,  Q.  SL 

ef-fec'-tU-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  effectual :  -ly.) 
ill  an  eft'eciual  manner  ;  with  ellect  :  elfect- 
ively  ;  so  as  to  produce  the  desired  efiect  or 
result;  completely,  thoroughly. 

'■  The  executive  power  and  the  legislative  power  had 
so  effcctttally  imiMrded  each  other  that  the  state  had 
been  of  no  account  in  Europe.'— Jfocau^uy .  Bist-  Sng., 
cb   X. 

t  ef-fec'-tu-al-ness,  *  ef-fec-tu-al- 
nesse,  5.  [Eug.  effectuhX ; -ncss.]  ThequaUty 
of  being  effectual ;  efficacy,  effectiveness. 

"  Give  Buch  an  omnipotent  prevalence  and  q/fecfMoJ- 
netse  to  his  requests."— tfoot/u'in  ;  Trial  of  Faith,  1 6. 

*ef-fec'-tu-at©,  v.t.  [Ft.  effectuer.]  To 
effect,  to  bring  to  pass,  to  acconipiish,  to 
fultil. 

"  He  found  him  a  fit  inBtnuuent  to  effecttutte  his 
desire. '■— Sid  ««y. 

*  ef-feC -tU-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &   8.      [Ev- 

FECrCATE.] 

A.  &  B.  ids  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  effecting,  accom- 
plisliing,  or  fulfilling  ;  effectuation. 

*cf-lcc-tU-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  effect-uat(e) ; 
•ion.]  The  act  of  effectuating,  eHectmg,  or 
accomplishing. 

"  The  difficulty  .  .  .  from  the  identity  of  Catuation 
and  Effectuation  is  solved  on  this  theory.'— Sir  W. 
Sa  TTtilton. 

*  ef-fec'-tu-ou8  (I),  *  ef-fec-tn-ose,  •  ef- 

fec-tU-OUSe,    a.     [Lat.    effectus,    and    Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -ous.]     Effective,  effectual. 

"Strong  delnaions  and  effeetuouse  errors.*— </of« .* 
Expos,  of  Dartiel,  ch.  xii 

*  ef-fSc'-tU-OUS   (2),  a,    [Afi-xctuous.]    Af- 

fectionate. 

"  Gif  ony  thocht  remordis  year  myndia  alsna 
Of  the  effectuout  piete  matemale." 

Bougla*  :   Virffil,  Ml,  1 

*  ef-fec'-tu-OUS-ly  (1).  adv.     [Eng.  effectw 

ous  (1);   -ly.]     Effectually,   completely,   tho- 
roughly. 

"  It  shall,  I  trust,  effectuoutly  prove  our  purpoM."— 
Btapleton  :  Fmtress  of  Faith  (15C5),  p.  59. 

*  ef-fec'-tu-oiis-ly   (2),    *  ef-fec-tn-ons- 

lie,  adv.    [Eng.  ^ectuou^  (2),  -ly,  -lie.]    Af- 
fectionately. 

"The  chancellor  requeisted  his  grace  effectuotuHt 
that  he  wold  be  so  gooa..''—PUscottie  :  Chronicle,  p.  U. 

ef-feer-ere,  s.    [Affeerob.] 

ef-feir,  s.    [Affere.] 

1.  What  is  becoming  one's  rank  or  station. 

"  To  thair  estait  doaod  ^eir." 

Maittand  :  Poems,  p.  SSL 

2.  A  property,  a  quality. 

"  Discryring  all  thair  fassioons  and  ejTein." 

Dunbar  :  Bannatyiu  Poems,  p.  t. 

3.  Warlike  guise. 

"  Arrayed  in  effeir  of  war,  as  was  the  ancient  custom 
of  Scotland  on  these  occasions." — Hcott :  Waverleji, 
ch.  Ixx. 

ef-feir  (1),  *  ef-fere  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Effeik,  «.] 
A,  Trans. :  To  become,  to  fit,  to  suit. 

"  He  cbeiet  a  flane  as  did  ^jTrir  him.* 

Christ  t  Eirk,  tU  viU. 


fite,  f3.t»  f^e,  amidst,  -what,  fall,  father ;   w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  -wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ce,  oe  =  e*    ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 


effeir— eflflgiate 
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B.  Intransitive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  be  becoming,  fit,  or  suitable. 


2.  To  be  propnrti Glial. 

"Tho  fluid  eum  efffirinij  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of 
the  said  aunual  rent  or  burden."— S/yttWinff,  1.  '2ii.'>. 

IL  Scots  Law :  To  correspond,  to  be  suit- 
able, to  belong. 

"  In  forma  a*  effrin  means  Buoh  form  aa  In  law  be- 
longs to  tltfl  thing."— fieii  .■  .Veort  Law  Dictionary. 

ef-felr  (2),  *  ef-fere  (2),  vx  &,  i.    [Affear.] 

A.  TnDisitive. : 

1.  To  frighten,  to  affright. 

"  Na  wound  nor  wappiu  mycht  hym  anys  ^er«." 
Douglas  :  Virffil,  387,  20. 

2.  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  of, 

"  Slifeir  ye  not  diulue  punitioun?"— Zyiidaij/ ;  Works 
(1S92J.  p.  74. 

B.  [iitrans. :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid. 
"Quhair  for  tiffeir  that  he  be  not  offendit." — Lynd- 

tay:   Works,  p.  194. 

*  ef-feir-and,   a.     [Effeir,  v.]     Becoming, 
suitalile,  tit,  in  proportion. 

•ef-felr-and-lle,  adv.     [Eog.  effeirand;  -lie 

=  -/f/.  1     In  proportion. 

"To  be  puniachit  ^eirandtt9."—Acta  Mary  (1551), 
p.  ^85. 

if-fem'-i-lia^9y',  s.    [Effeminate,  a.] 

1.  The  softness,  delicacy,  and  weakness 
characteristic  of  a  woman;  unmanly  or 
womanish  weakness  or  delicacy. 

"  But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yoked 
Hor  bond  alax-e." 

Milton:  Samson  Agonlstes,  110,  411. 

2.  Lasciviousness,  voluptuousness ;  indul- 
gence in  womanish  pleasures. 

"  3o  long  f"i  idleness  ia  quite  abut  out  from  our  Uvea, 
all  the  sins  of  wantonneaa.  aoftuesa,  and  ^eminacy 

are  prevented."— Tfiyior. 

Sf -fem'-i-nate,  a.  &l  s.     [Lat.  effeminatvs,  pa. 

par.  of  efeviino  =  to  make  womanish  ;  femina 
=  a  woman.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Womanlike  ;  becoming  or  suitable  to 
•  woman  ;  delicate,  tender. 

"As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorae  " 

Shakngp. :  nichard  III.,  iil.  7. 

2.  Havingthequalitiesof  a  woman;  woman- 
ish ;  soft  and  delicate  in  an  unmanly  degree  ; 
destitute  of  manly  qualities ;  voluptuous, 
unmanly,  weak. 

"Such  exhortatioDB  made  his  heart  swell  with  emo- 
tions unknown  tobia  careless  and  «'jfr?r?ii;]afa  brother." 
—Macaulay:  Bist.  En'7.,ch.  iv. 

*  3.  Fickle,  capricious. 

"  He  vrna  to  imagine  me  bia  love,  his  mlatress,  and  I 
■et  him  every  day  to  wdo  me  ;  at  which  time  would  I 
grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable." — Shakesp.:  As  You 
Wcs  It,  iii.  a. 

t  4.  Weak,  spiritless ;  as,  an  effeminate  peace. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  effeminate,  weak,  un- 
manly jierson ;  a  milksop. 

"  With  a  just  disdain 
Frown  nt  geminates,  whose  verv  looks 
Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love." 

Cowper:  Task,  li.  221-23. 

^-fem'-i-nate,  v.  t  &  i.    [Effeminate,  a.] 
A.  Trans. :  To  make  effeminate,  weak,   or 
unmanly;  to  unman,  to  make  soft, 

■*  When  one  ia  sure  it  will  not  corrupt  or  geminate 
children's  minda.  I  think  all  things  should  be  contrived 
to  their  satisfaction,  "—iorfte. 

*B,  Tntrans. :  To  bemme  effeminate,  wo- 
manish, or  weak;  to  be  unmanned;  to  lose 
spirit  or  manliness. 

"  In  alothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate,  and 
manners  corrupt."— /"o/if. 

Cf-fexn'-x-nate-l j^,  adv.  [Eng.  effeminate :  -ly.] 
1.  In  an  effeminate,  womanish,  or  unmanly 
manner;  weakly,  softly;  like  a  woman. 

"Champions  in  philosophy,  law.  and  history,  are 
not  wanting  to  answer  or  confute  oppoaers ;  and  some 
of  them,  to  8;iy  truth,  have  not  uuaeriiook  the  cause 
effeminately."  —  Wliitlock.-  Manners  of  the  English 
(1654),  p.  323.  J  V 

*2.  By  womanish  arts, 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence. 
And  at  another  to  let  in  tlie  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquished?" 

Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  660-62. 

2f-fem'-i-nate-ness,  «.       [Eng.  effeminate; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  effeminate  ; 
weakness,  unmanly  softness,  effeminacy. 

■  Tu  France  they  sent  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  to  all 
thoaeable  men  that  went  not  with  them,  aa  upbraiding 
iheit  effeminateness.''— Fuller  :  Boly  War,  p.  78 


2.  Voluptuousness,  lasciviousness,  dissiiia- 
tion. 

"Gluttony,  Intemperance,  effemlnatanets." — Boyle: 
Works,  11,  tin. 

Sf-fdm'-i-nat-jtng,  pr.  par.,  a.   &  s.    [Ef- 

FEMINATK,  V.] 

A.  &  B.   Aspr.  par.  &  paTticip.  adj. :  (See 

the  v.'il.). 

C.  .'Ls  siihst.  :  The  act  of  making  effeminate  ; 
the  state  of  becoming  effeminate  ;  effemination. 

'' ef-fem-J-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  efftininatio.] 
The  st;ite  of  being  eff-^minate  ;  effeminateness  ; 
unmanly  or  woman. sh  weakness  ;  effeminacy. 

•'  Vicea  the  hare  figured  ;  not  only  feneration,  or 
usury,  from  its  fecundity  and  superfeiatiou.  but  dege- 
niroua  fffi'Tnination," — Urovme:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk. 
viil.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  ef-fem'-i-nize,  v.t.     [Lat.  effemm{o);  Eng. 

sulf.  -ize.]    To  make  or  render  effeminate. 

"  Brave  knight's  effeminized  by  sliith," 

Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  v.  45,  3. 

ef-fen'-di,  s.  [Turkish.]  Master,  used  as  a 
title  of  respect. 

ef-fer-ent,  a.  [Lat.  efferens,  pr.  par.  of  effero 
~  tu  bear  or  carry  out;  e/=ex=out,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.  ] 

Physiol. :  Conveying  outwarcj  ;  discharging. 

"  A  small  artery,  afferent   vessel,  may  be  seen  to 

enter  the  tuft,  and  a  minute  venous  radicle,  efferent 

veaael  to  emerge  from   it  in  close  proximity  to  the 

artery."— 7 orft/  &  Bounnan:  Physiol.  Anat.,  li.  487. 

*  ef -fer-OUSt    a.     [Lat.    effems  =  excessively 

wild  :  e/=  tx  =  out  (in tens.),  aud /ems  =  wild.] 
Exceedingly  wild,  lierce,  or  savage. 

"From  the  teeth  of  that  efferous  beast,  from  the 
tuak  of  tho  wild  boar,  O  Thou,  that  art  the  root  and 
generation  of  David,  preserve  our  root  and  all  his 
^vii^n\i\on"—liishop  King :  Vine  Palatine  {l^l\),  p.  84. 

ef-fer-ves'^e,  v.i.  [Lat.  effervesco,  from  e/  = 
ex  =  out,  and /cruesco  =  to  begin  to  boil ;  freq. 
of /e/'yeo  =  to  be  hot,  to  glow.] 

1,  Lit.  :  To  beor  become  in  a  state  of  natural 
ebuUition  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss  as  fermenting 
liquors  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

"The  compound  spirit  of  nitre,  put  to  oil  of  cloves, 
will  effervesce  even  to  a  flame." — Mead :  On  Poisons. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  worked  up  into  a  state  of 
excitement. 

ef-fer-ves'-^ence,  ef-fer-ves'-5en-5y,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  effeTvescens,  pa.  par.  of  effervesco.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  state  of  natural  ebullition ;  that 
commotion  of  a  fluid  which  takes  place  when 
some  part  of  the  mass  flies  off  in  a  gaseous 
form,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles. 

2.  Fig.  :  Strong  excitement ;  a  heated  state 
of  the  feelings;  ebullition  of  feeling. 

"  Our  mercurial  kinsmen's  political  effervescence 
and  exuberance.  "-Zlai/i/  Telegraph.  Nov.  8,  1882 

T[  Forthe  difference  between  e^eruescejtceand 

chnUition,  see  Ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  effervescens,  pr. 
imr.  of  effervesco.]  In  a  state  of  effervescence 
or  natural  ebullition. 

ef-fer-ves'-9i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effervesc(e); 
■able.]  Capable  of  effervescing;  capable  of 
pioducing  effervescence. 

ef-fer~ves-9mg,  2'r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Effer- 
vesce.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Effervescence 
Ol.v.). 

ef~fe'te,  *  ef-foe'te,  a.  [Lat.  effetus,  effostus  = 
weakened  by  bearing  young  :  ef=  ex  =:  out, 
Viud  fetxis,  fa: tus  =  that  has  brought  forth.] 

1.  Lit.:  Barren;  disabled  from  generation, 
not  capable  of  bearing  young. 

"  It  ia  probable  that  females  have  in  them  the  seeds 
of  all  the  young  tliey  will  afterwards  bring  forth, 
which,  all  spent  and  exhausted,  the  animal  becomes 
barren-and  effete."— Kay  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Fig.  :  Worn  out  or  exhausted ;  having 
lost  all  vigour  and  efficiency. 

"All  that  can  be  allowed  him  now.  la  to  refresh  his 
decrepit,  effete  sensuality  with  tho  history  of  his 
former  life.  '—South. 

ef-fi-ca'-9i0U8,  a.  [Lat.  efficax  (genit.  effi- 
atcis).  fromfjSo(0  =  toeffect(q.v.).]  Productive 
of  etlects  or  results  ;  effectual ;  having  power 
adequate  to  the  purpose  or  object  intended  ; 
effective. 

"He  would  not.  he  said,  venture  to  affirm  that,  in 
BO  disastrous  an  extremity,  even  that  remedy  would 
be  efficacious ;  but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  pro- 
pose, "—itf«C((i(/iti/  .■  ffist.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 


%  For  the  (iillerence  between  edacious  and 
effecf-itte,  see  Effective. 

df-fi-ca'-9lOUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  efficacious; 
■la]  In  an  elflcacioua  or  effective  manner; 
effectually,  ertectively. 

"Jf  we  find  that  any  other  body  strikes  effleaciousty 
enough  u])oii  it,  we  cannut  doubt  but  It  will  mova 
that  way  which  the  striking  body  iuipeU  W'-lHybji : 
On  ISodies. 

ef-fi-ca'-9ious-iiess,  s.  [Eng.  efficacious; 
-H(!»v;.J  The  (piality  of  being  efficacious  ;  effec- 
tiveness, efficacy. 

*  ef-f  i-ca9'-i-t^,  •  ef-fy-cac'i'te, ';.    [Lat. 

ejiccita.'y,  froin  efficax  =  efficacious.]    Efficacy. 

"The  power  of  wliiche  sacranientes  is  of  suche  effy^ 
caci/e  that  cannot  be  expreased." — J.  Fryth:  A  Bom, 
p.  10. 

'  ef'-fi-ca  9y,   *  ef-fV-ca-cy,  s,    [Lat.  effi- 

cacia  ~  power,  from  efficax  ^  efficacious,  from 
efftcio  =  tnelfect.]  Power  to  produce  eft'ects 
or  results ;  capability  or  power  of  producing 
the  effect  or  object  intended. 

"The  arKUUients  drawn  from  the  goodness  of  God, 
have  a  prevailint;  efficacy:'— Rogers. 

ef-fi-9ience  (9ience  as  shens),  ef-fi'- 
9ien-9y  (9ien  as  shen)«  s.  [Lat.  efficientia, 
from  vffUnens,  pr.  par  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  efficient  or 
causing  effects  or  results  ;  a  causing  to  be  or 
to  exist ;  effectual  agency. 

'■  Gravity  does  not  proceed  from  the  efficiency  of  any 
continti'ent  and  unstaDlo  agents."-  Woodward. 

2-  Power  or  capability  of  producing  the 
effect  or  result  intended. 

3.  A  state  of  competent  knowledge  or  ac- 
quaintance with  any  art,  practice,  or  opera- 
tion.    [II.  2.] 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Mech. :  The  amount  of  useful  effect  or 
actual  work  yielded  by  a  prime  mover,  aa 
compared  with  the  power  expended. 

2.  Mil.  :  The  state  of  being  efficient. 

ef-f  i'-9ient  (9lent  as  shent).  a.  &s.    [Lab 
efficieas,  pr.  par.  of  efficio  =  to  effect.] 
A*  As  adjective: 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Causing  or  producing  effects  or  results  ; 
acting  as  the  cause  of  effects  ;  effective. 

"  An  instrumental,  not  an  eMcient  axuae."— Clarke: 
On  the  Trinity,  pt.  U..  5  13.     (Note.) 

2.  Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge 
of  or  acquaintance  with  any  art,  practice,  or 
duty;  competent,  capable.     [II.] 

II,  Mil  :  Ajiplied  to  a  volunteer  who  haa 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  military 
duties,  and  has  attended  a  certain  prescribed 
number  of  drills.  A  caintation  grant  is  paid 
by  Government  for  each  efficient. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  agent  or  cause  which 
produces  or  ciiuses  to  exist ;  a  prime  mover, 

"  Your  answering  in  the  final  cause  make?  me  believe 
you  are  at  a  loss  for  the  e.fflcient."— Collier :  On 
Thoug.u. 

2.  Mil. :  A  volunteer  who  haa  made  bimself 
efficient. 

If  For  the  difference  between  efficient  and 
effective,  see  Effkctive. 

ef-f  i'-9ieiit-ly  (9lent  as  slient),  adv.  [Eng. 

efficient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  efficient  manner;  with  effect, 
effectively  ;  as  the  effective  cause. 

"  Logical  or  consequential  necessity  is,  when  a  thing 
does  not  e^ciently  cause  an  event,  but  yet  by  certain 
infallible  consequences  does  infer  it."— Houth :  ."yermons, 
iii.  397. 

2.  In  a  competent,  able  manner ;  with 
efficiency ;  ably. 

*  ef-fier9e,  v.t.  [Lat.  e/=  ex  =  out  (intens.^ 
and  Eng.  ffcrce  (q.v.).]  To  make  tierce, 
furious,  or  savage. 

"  With  fell  woodness  he  (ffierced  was." 

Spenser:  F.  G-  lU.  iL  27. 

"  ef-fig'-l-al.  a.  [Eng.  effigy;  -al.]  Pertain. 
ing  to.  or  of  the  nature  of  an  effigy. 

"The  three  volumes  contain  chietly  efflgial  cuts  and 
monumental  figures  and  inscriptions. —Criricai  Hist, 
of  Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  8. 

"  ef-figr'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  effigiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eJH'.iio  =■  to  form,  to  fashion,  from  effigies  =  a 
likeness,  an  effigy  (q.v.).]  To  form,  "fashion, 
adapt,  conform. 

"  He  must  eff!i7iafe  and  conform  himself  to  those 
circumstances  of  living  and  discouise." — Bp.J.  Taylor: 
Sermons,  vol.  i..  ser.  2J. 


bSil,  bo^;  p6at,  J6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst.    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.   -Uon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tl«i,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c!  =  b^l,  d«L 
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Sf-fiir'-i-at-ing,  pt.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.  [Kf- 
FiuiATt:.] 

A.  &  B.  24s  pr.  par.  d  partwip.  adj,:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  !>ubsL  :  Thn  act  of  forming,  fashion- 
ing, or  adaittiug ;  cHigiation. 

•  ef-fig-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Bng.  fffigiat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  furmiii;^  or  fiisUioniug  a  resemblance 
of  persons  or  tilings. 

€f '-fig-^,  ■  ef-fig'-X-e?,   5.      [Lat.  effigies, 

irnui  fjlinjo  —  tu  lu.sliiuii  out:  ef=ex=  out, 
and  fl7ir}o  =  to  lasliiou ;  Fr.  &,  ItaL  effigie  ; 
6p.  tjlgU.] 

1.  The  literal  representition  or  image  of  a 
person.  Although  the  word  is  soraetiiiieB 
applied  to  a  iioitrait  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  it,  but  conveys  an  idea  of  a  more  exact 
imitation,  a  more  striking  and  authentic  re- 
semblance, such  ae  we  me^t  with  in  wax 
figures.  The  ordinary  ajiplicatinn  of  this 
word  is  to  the  sculptured  ligures  or  sepul- 
^ral  nionumcnts. 

"  \a  iniite  eye  doth  his  eg^giei  wltnesfte 
Must  truly  limiieJ." 

Sliakcsp. :  Ai  Ton  Ltko  It.  IL  7. 

2.  The  print  or  impression  on  coins  and 
medals  representing  the  head  of  the  i)rince  by 
whom  they  ar*;  issued. 

"This  sum  James  offered  to  pay,  not  In  the  brass 
which  bore  bis  own  own  c^a>i.  hut  lii  French  gold."— 
i/acaiUa^  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

*3.  An  exact  representation,  image,  or 
copy. 

"We  behold  the  species  of  eloquen:^e  tu  our  minds. 
ti»e  ejflgiet  or  actunl  imftge  of  which  we  Rcck  in  the 
organs  of  our  hearing."— Xirytton ;  Du^retnoy  (Pref.). 

^  To  hum  or  Mng  in  fffigy :  To  burn  or 
hang  an  effigy  or  representation  of  any  person, 
in  order  to  show  popular  hatred,  disUke,  or 
contempt. 

•  ef -flag'-i-tat€,   v.t.      [Lat.    efflagitatus,   pa. 

par.  of  effiarfito  ~  to  ask  or  demand  earnestly  ; 
e/=  ex  =  out  (intens.),  and  jtagito  =  to  de- 
mand earnestly.]  To  demand  with  earnest- 
ness or  waimtli. 

•ef-fla'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  ejflatus,  pa.  par.  of  e^o 
=  tn  b]ow  or  breathe  out ;  ef  =  ex  =  out,  and 
_/lo=  to  breathe.]    To  blow  out,  to  puflf  up. 

"Our  common  spirits,  ej^ated  by  every  vulgar 
breath  upon  every  act.  deify  themselveB.  Sir  T. 
Berhert :  Travels,  p.  179. 

•ef-fla'-tion.  s.  [Eng.  effiitt(e):  -ion.]  The 
act  of  breathing  or  blowing  out ;  a  breath,  a 
puff. 

"A  soft  eMtJtion  of  celestial  fire 
Came.  Uke  a  rushing  brt-eze,  and  shook  the  lyre.' 
ramelt :  Gift  of  Poetr'/. 

effleurage  (as  e-fle-razh'),  s.  [Fr]  The 
peiitle  ^uiierticia!  rubbin.ti  of  a  part  affect^id 
with  tlie  palm  of  the  hand. 

ef-fl6-res'9e,  v.i.  [Lat.  effloresco  =  to  begin 
to  blossom,  incept,  from  ejfioreo— to  blossom, 
to  bloom  ;  e/  =  ex  =  out,  and  fioreo  =  to 
bloom.] 

*I,  Ord.  Lang.:  To  burst  into  bloom,  to 
blossom. 

"The  Italian  [Gothic  architecture]  ^ffiiresced  .  .  . 
Into  the  meaningless  ornament  at  inn  of  the  Certosa  of 
Pavia,  and  the  cathedral  of  Como." —/iuMkin. 

II-  Chemical: 

1.  To  change  over  the  surface  or  throughout 
to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder, 
from  a  gradual  decomposition  on  simple  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

"Those  salts  whose  crystals  pffl'-rcace  belong  to  the 
class  which  is  most  soluble." — Fourcrnjf. 

2.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust 
or  light  crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical 
change  between  some  of  the  in:2Tedients  of 
the  matter  covered,  and  an  acid  proceeding 
commonly  from  an  external  source. 

"The  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce 
with  nitrate  of  lime  in  couaequence  oi  the  action  of 
nitric  .•»cid  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  '—fla mo. 

Sf-flo-res'-^en^e.  '  ef-fl6-res'-9eu-9^,  s. 

[Fr.  effjoresccnce,  from  Lat.  ejlorescentia,  from 
effiorescens,  pr.  par.  of  ejjioresco.\ 
L  OrdiTUxrij  Language : 

1.  The  production  of  flowers. 

"  Where  there  Is  less  heat,  there  the  spirit  of  the 

Elant  is  digested,  and  severed  from  the  grosser  juice 
1  effl'iretcence."— Bacon, 

2.  An  excrescence  in  the  form  of  flowers. 

*■  Two  white  sp.irry  incrustations,  with  fffloresceTicics 
In  form  of  shrubs,  formed  by  the  trickling  of  water."— 

Woodwird  :  On  FomUs 

3.  A  springing,  budding,  or  bursting  forth. 

"There  may  be  some  pure  effloraetneea  of  balmy 
matter"— G/a«"(/^.'  Prefxintenen  o/  Souls,  ch.  xiv. 


II.  Tecknicatly : 

1.  But. :  The  time  of  flowering ;  the  season 
when  a  plant  shows  Its  blossoms, 

2.  Cliemistry  : 

(1)  The  lr)3H  of  tlie  water  of  crystallization. 
Thus,  crystaLs  of  neutral  carbonate  of  sodium, 
NasOOs'iOHsO.  expose*!  to  dry  air  lose  their 
water  of  crvHtallizaliun  .iiid  crumble  to  a  whiU; 
powder.  Crystals  of  aiAn  ali»o  effloresce  in 
dry  air. 

(2)  The  formation  of  loose  fine  crystals  on 
tlie  surface  of  a  porous  sub.stanee.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  Is  carried  by  capiUarj'  attrac- 
tion to  the  surface  of  the  substance,  where  it 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  crystals  ;  as  the 
formation  of  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  on 
nitre-beds,  of  sodium  salts  on  old  walls,  ami 
ferrous  suli)hate  on  iron  pyrjt<:*s  :  tl)o  last  is 
formed  by  tlie  action  of  damp  air  on  the 
sulpliides. 

"  Be«priakled  with  a  somewhat  whitish  saline  efflo- 
retcence.'—Oo!/U- :   Works,  v.  628. 

3.  Med. :  An  eru])tion,  a  redness  of  the 
skin,  as  in  measles,  itc. 

"Somen  and  other  animala  receive  dllTarent  tinc- 
tures from  cciiBtltutidnal  and  comnlexional  ffflores- 
cences." —Browne  ■    \'ut(/iir  Errours,  uk.  tL,  ch.  xU. 

ef-fl6-res'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  effioresuns,  pr.  par. 
of  ejloresco.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Commencing  to  flower. 

2.  CTiem.,  Min.,  d;c  ; 

(1)  Forming  into  white  threads  or  powder  ; 
becoming  covered  with  efflorescence. 

"  Yellow  ejflorr^ccnt  s[arry  incriutatious  on  siooe.'* — 
Woodward :  On  fossils. 

(2)  Liable  to  efflorescence  :  as,  an  effiarescent 
salt 

ef'-flu-en9e,  *  ef -fl6-en-53^,  ».    \TT.effivr 

ence,  from  Lat.  e^uen.<,  pr.  par.  of  effiuo  =  to 
flow  out :  e/=  ex  =out,  and  fluo  =  to  flow.] 
L  The  act  or  state  of  flowing  out, 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  a  body. 

"The  inflammable  ejfluencim  dificharged  from  the 
bodies  collided." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  li., 
ch.  i. 

3.  An  emanation. 

"Biight^#uenc«of  bright  essence  Incre&te." 
Milton:  P.  i.,  iii.  6. 

ef '-flu-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  effluens,  pr.  par.  of 
effiuo  =  to  flow  out.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Flowing  or  issuing  out ;  eman- 
ating, 

"  Thy  llltutrious  head 
Such  affluent  elor>'  shall  around  thee  shed  " 

CainitriUgi: :  The  Scribleriad,  bk.  i. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  river  or  stream  which  flows 
out  of  another  river  or  stream,  or  out  of  a 
lake. 

ef-flu'-Vi-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  e^uvi^wm);  -ahk.] 
Capable  of  being  gi\'eu  out  iu  the  form  of 
effluvia. 

"Force  it  to  spend  its  ^uHable  matter.' — Boyle: 
Works,  It.  854. 

ef-flu'-Vl-al,  a.  [Eng.  fjRutn<um>;  -aZ.]  Per- 
taining to  effluvia  ;  containing  ettluvia. 

*  ef-flu'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Eng.  effiuvU^um);  -aU.] 
To  give  out  or  throw  ofl"  effluvia. 

"  The  durableness  of  an  ejfluoiating  powex.'— Boyle : 
Works.  V.  47. 

ef-flu'-Ti-um  (pi.  ef-flu  -vi-a).  *-.  [Lat.  = 
a  flowing  out,  an  outlet ;  ejftuo  =  to  flow  out ; 
Ital.  effi,uvio;  Fr.  effiuve.]  An  invisible  emana- 
tion ;  an  exhalation  perceivable  by  the  sen.se 
of  smell ;  specifically  applied  to  noxious  or 
disagreeable  exhalation.s. 

"  These  effluvia,  which  do  upward  tend." 

Blackmore:  Creation,  bk.  L 

er-flUX,  5.  [Lat.  effiuxiis,  pa.  par.  of  effluo  — 
to  flow  out.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  flowing  out  or  issuing  in  a 
stream  ;  the  state  of  being  discharged  or 
emitted  in  a  stream  ;  effluence,  efiTusiun. 

"Through  the  copious  efflux  of  matt«r  through  the 
orifice  of  a  deep  ulcer,  he  was  reduced  to  a'skeleton," — 
Bamtey. 

*2.  An  outpouring,  an  effusion. 

"  By  continual  effluxes  of  thoee  powers  and  virtues." 
—South:  Sermons,  vol.  viiL,  eer.  14, 

3.  A  passing  away,  expiration  ;  as,  the 
effiux  of  time. 

*  4.  That  which  is  emitted  ;  an  emanation. 

"Prime  cheerer,  liglit ! 
Of  all  material  beings,  first  and  best  1 
Efflux  divine  1 "  Thomson :  Summer,  W-2. 

*ef-flux',  v.i.  [Efflux,  s.]  To  run  or  flow 
away,  to  pass  away,  to  expire. 

"  Five  hundred  and  some  otld  centuries  of  years  are 
effluxed  since  the  cTeniion."—iio!/te  :  Srrnphic  Lovf. 


*  effluxion    (fluxion   as  fluk'shun),  s. 

[As  if  from  a  I.,at.  ejjluxio,  from  ej/tw.'  =  t'^  tl'>W 
out;  ctjluxion.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowiug  out  or  issuing,  as  in  a 
stream  ;  efflux,  efllueuce,  effusion. 

"  By  effluxion  and  attiaction  budles  tend  towar.l"  the 
earth."— BrvKiie :    VuLil^r  Errours.  bk,  iL,  ch.  ii- 

2.  That  which  flows  out  or  in  emitted  ;  au 
emanatiou. 

"The  doctrine  of  effluxions,  their  penetrating  na* 
ture«,  iLC'—Iirovnt:  Vulgar  Errours,  uk.  U.,  ch.  il 

"  ef-f5'-di-«nt,  a.  [Lat.  efodiens,  pr.  par.  of 
e/odio  =  to"dig  out:  e/=  ec  =  out,  utd  fodio 
=  to  dig.]    Digging ;  accustomed  to  dig. 

ef-fo-li-a'-tion,  s.     [I*at.  </=cc  =  out,  and 

Eng.  foUaiion  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Tlie  depriving  a  ]ilant  of  its  leaves, 

*  ef-fbr  96,  v.t.  [Fr.  efforcer  =  to  endeavour.) 
[Efkobt.J 

1.  To  force  or  break  through. 

"  Afterwardes  rtfTray  with  cmell  thrait 
Ere  that  we  t«  cfforce  it  d.>e  bi-glii." 

Sjjeruer  :  f.  V,,  lii.  U.  •. 

2.  To  force,  to  raviuh,  to  violate  by  force. 

"  Than  gau  her  l^eautle  ahyne  as  bri|;titei<t  ekye. 
And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  t'  ^orot  her  citutlty.* 
SfMfmer;  F.  t^..  L  tL  ^ 

3.  To  force,  to  constrain,  to  compel. 

"  To  have  efforst  the  love  of  tliat  faire  Imm." 

Speiuer  :  F.  V-  HI-  xlL  **• 

4.  To  strain,  to  utter  with  effort  or  vebe- 
meuce. 

"  Againe  be  heard  a  more  efforetd,  voice." 

•ef-ffb're,  ^ep.    [Afoei;.]    Before. 

"  Ttie  aomln  state  as  he  wea  effort  the  samin." — AeXM 
Jam9$  V.  (l&»).  P-  »&- 

*ef-form',  v.t.     [Low  Lat.  cJT-Tmo,  from  Lat. 

ef  =  ex  =  out,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]    To 
form,  shape,  adapt,  or  fasliioo. 

"Merciful  and  gracious,  thoa  gavevtin being. raising 
ua  from  nothing,  and  efforming  ua  after  thy  own 
i  mage. " — 7'a  y  ^  (w. 

*  ef-for-ma'-tlon,  s.  [L.  Lat.  egornuitio^ 
from  e/ornio.]  The  act  of  forming,  shaping, 
fashioning,  or  adapting. 

"They  pretend  to  B"lve  phenomena,  and  to  give  ao 
account  of  the  productiuu  and  t^ormation  of  the 
xmlvdjw..' —Bag :  On  Vie  Creation,  i»L  1. 

ef'-fort,  s.  [Fr.,  from  eftnrrer,  ^efforcer  =  to 
exert  oneself,  to  endeavour.] 

1.  An  exertion  of  strength  or  power,  phy- 
sical or  mental ;  a  strain,  a  straining,  a  stren- 
uous exertion  or  endeavour. 

"  If  after  having  gained  victories,  we  had  made  the 
same  efforts  as  ii  we  bad  hwt  them.  Fniuce  oould  not 
have  withstood  \iA."—Add*aon:  On  tke  Ulate  of  /*# 
War. 

2.  Something  done  by  exertion,  esp.  a 
litwary  or  artistic  work. 

t  ef -fort-less,  a.  [Bug.  efort ;  4ess.]  With- 
out an  effort ;  making  no  effort, 

"  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  Sibyl  died  out  In 
an  efforUess  m»sin&r."~Dailg  Telegraph,  Nov.  18, 
1S82. 

*  ef-fossion  (fosslon  as  fosh  -on),  s.  [Lat 
effossio,  from  effossus,  pa.  par.  of  effodlo  —  Xo 
dig  out.]  The  act  of  di^'giug  up  from  the 
ground ;  exhumation. 

"He  set  apart  annual  siuns  for  the  recovery  of 
manuscripts,  the  effotsion  of  coins,  and  the  procuriug 
of  mummies." — Arbuthnot:  M.  Scriblervt,  bk.  i., 
ch.  L 

ef-frS-C'-ture,  s.    [Lat.  efractura.] 

Surq.  :  A  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  de- 
pression of  the  broken  bone, 

*  ef-l^an  -ghi^e,  v.t.  [Lat.  ef  =  ex  =■  out 
(intens.),  and  Eug.  franchise  (q.V.).]  To  en- 
franchise, to  invest  with  frauchises  or  privi- 
leges. 

*  ef-ftra'y,  s.    [Effray,  v.]    Fear,  terror. 

"  The  Itiug  saw  thatm  all  commounaly 
Off  sic  couteuaiice,  and  sa  hardy. 
For  owt  effrag  or  abaysing."       Barbour,  xL  25«. 

'  ef-fra'y,  v.t.  [Fr.  e^rayer.'\  To  frighten,  to 
alann. 

"  Their  dam  upstart  out  of  her  den  effraide. 
And  rushed  lorth,  hurling  her  hideous  t-iil 
About  hfcr  cursed  head  "     Spcmer :  F.  ^.,  L  L  16. 

*  ef-fra'y-a-ble,  '  ef-ft'ai-a-ble,  a.  [Fr. 
effrayable.]'  Capable  of  producing  fright  or 
alarm  ;  frightful,  dreadful. 

"  Pestilential  svmptoms  declare  nothing  a  propor- 
tionate efficient  of  their  </fr(Mai/«  nature,  but  arsenical 
fumes."— a^arre^. 


'  ef'fira'yed, 

[Effray,  v.] 


ef-ftay-it,  pn.  par.   or  fi. 


<&te,  f^t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^iU,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9U;  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a*    tin  =  kw. 


efifrayedly— egeria 
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*  ef-fra  y-ed-ljr,  "ef-ft-ay-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
effraycil;  ■///.]  In  a  tuiritJL-d  niuiiuer;  under 
the  influence  of  fear. 

*'  Quheii  Scottls  men  had  Bene  tbiilm  awa 
S^rayitly  lie  aU  tlmir  way." 

Barbour:  llruee,  xvlt.  6T7,  680. 

*  Sf-fra'y-ing*  "ef-fra-yng,  pr.  ;)ar.,  a.,  & 
6.     [Effray,  v.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  veil)). 
C.  As  subst. :  Fear,  terror. 

"  And  quhei]  the  luglis  cuinpany 
Saw  on  thaim  cum  ea  sodaiily 
Sik  fiilk,  for  owtyn  aluiysyng. 
Thay  war  atoaayt  for  effrity^nj.' 

Barbour :  Bruce,  xl.  699 

*  Sf-fre-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  effrenatio,  from 
ef  —  ex  =  out,  ;ind  frtnuni  =  a  bridle.]  Un- 
bridled impetuosity,  rashness,  or  license. 

*  ef-front'-ed,  a.  [Fr.  effronti.]  Shameless, 
bold-faced,  impudent. 

"  Th*  effrontod.  whore  prophetically  showne 
By  hi>ly  John  in  hia  iiiysterioua  scrouls." 

Stirling :  Doomsday,  Second  Hour. 

©f-ft'ont'-er-^,  «.  [Fr.  effronterie,  from  effronti 
=  bold-faced,  shameless;  Ijat.  eJ?"rons=sliame- 
less  ;  ef=  ex—  out,  and  fmns  =.  the  counten- 
ance.! Impudence,  shamelessness  ;  assurance 
or  boldness  beyond  the  bounds  of  modesty  or 
sbnme. 

"  The  wri?tched  man  l>ehaved  with  great  fff}'ontery 
diuriDK  the  ttisX.'—Aiacaitlay  :  Hist.  En^j.,  oa.  it. 

*.cf-front'-u-ous  If,  adv.  [Effrontekv.]  In 
a  shameless,  impudent  manner,  with  etTroutery 
or  bulduess. 

©f-ful  -crate,  a.  [Laf.  ?/  =  cr  =  ont.  and 
fulcrum  =  a  itrop,  a  support,] 

Bot. :  Applied  to  buds  from  under  which 
the  usual  leaf  has  fallen. 

*  ef-ffil'ge,  v.i.  k  t.  [iMt.  efi'Jgeo  =  to  sliine 
out ;  ^  =  ex  =  out,  a,nd  fulgeo  =  to  shine.] 

A.  Intravsitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  shine  brightly;  to  send  out  a 
bright  liyht. 

"  On  pure  Winter's  eve, 
Gradual  the  stars  effulge." 

Thompson  :  Liberty,  v.  360,  361. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  become  famous  or  illustrious. 

"  Bright  at  his  call  thy  Age  of  Men  effuf/jed." 

Tliomton:  Summer,  1,519. 
H.  Transitive  : 
1,  To  shootout,  to  emit. 


2,  To  exliibit  or  display  briglitly. 

"  Effu(gin<j  forth  his  soul 
In  every  word  and  look." 

Thompson:  Sickness,  bk.  il. 

5f-ful'-gen9e,  s.  [Lat.  effuljens,  \*v.  par.  of 
effulgeo.]  A  flood  of  brightness,  splendour,  or 
lustre. 

"  Effulgence  of  my  glory."        Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  680. 

©f-fiil'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  effvlrjms.  pr.  par.  of 
effulfjeo.]'  Shining  brightly  ;  diffusing  a  bright 
light. 

"  III  the  western  sky  the  downward  aun 
Looks  nut  effulgent." 

TTtomson  :  Spring,  189,  190. 

•  ^f-ful'-gent-l^,  ftrfr.  [Eng.  effulgent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  bright  manner ;  brightly,  splendidly, 
with  effulgence. 

*ef-fum-a-'bil'-l-t^.  s.  [Eng.  effvm(e); 
-{ibility.]  The  quality  of  flying  off  or  being 
dispersed  in  fumes ;  the  quality  or  state  of 
being  volatile. 

"  They  seem  to  define  mercury  by  volatility,  or,  if  I 
may  com  auch  a  word,  effumability."— Boyle :  Works, 
1.  639. 

•  Cf-fum'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  effum(f);  -able.] 
Volatile  ;  capable  of  dispersing  in  vapours. 

*  ef-fu'me,  v.t  [Lat,  effvmo  =  to  emit  smoke 
or  vapour  ;  ef  —  ex  =  out,  and /umMs  =  smoke.] 
To  breath  or  puff  out ;  to  emit  as  a  breath  or 
vapour. 

"  I  can  make  this  dog  take  ns  many  whiffs  as  I  list, 
and  he  shall  retain  or  cffutne  them  at  my  pleasure. " — 
B.  Jonson  :  Eeery  Man  out  of  his  Bumour,  iii.  1. 

*  ef-fund',  v.t.  [Lat.  effnndo  ;  ef  —  ex  —  out, 
and/wndo  =  to  pour.)    To  pour  out,  to  shed. 

"  After  this  went  fnrth  the  seconde  an^el  of  the 
seconde  sealopenin^e,  effundinije  hia  viarupon  the 
sea."— flute.  On  the  Revel,  (isso),  p.  ii.  sign.  i.  ij.  b. 

♦ef-fui§t'e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  effusms,  pa.  par.  of 
effundo  =  to  pour  out] 
A.  Trans. :  To  pour  out,  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 

"  Ye  that  keep  watch  In  heaven,  as  earth  aalsep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams." 

Tif-mton :  Hymn. 


B.  Inirams. :  To  be  emitted  or  pouied  forth  ; 
to  emanate. 

ef-fus'e,  a.  &  a.     [Lat,  effusus,  pa.  par.  of 

iff  a  ado.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  , 

1.  Profuse  ;  poured  out  or  emitted  freely. 

"  "Tis  pride,  or  emptiness  applies  the  wtraw 
That  tickles  tittle  minds  t-mirt)i  effuse." 

young:  Sight  Thoughts,  vii.  7H,  766. 

2.  Dissipated,  extravagant. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot, :  Applied  to  an  inflorescence,  or  to  a 
kind  of  panicle  with  a  very  loose  one-sided 
arrangement. 

2.  Conchol. :  Apjilied  to  shells  where  the 
aperture  is  not  whole  behind,  but  the  lips  are 
separated  by  a  gap  or  groove. 

*  B.  ./Is  ™&s(.:  Effusion,  outpouring,  shed- 
ding, waste, 

"  The  air  hath  got  Into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effiue  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint" 

Ghakesp.  :  S  Henry  Vl.,  li  8. 

*  ef-fU5'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Effuse,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Effusion  (q.v,). 

ef-fu'-sion, ''  ef-fu-syon,  s.    [Lat.  effusto  = 
a  pouring  o".^  {torn  effusus,  pa.  par.  ot effnndo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  pouring  out. 

"  Our  blessed  Lord  commanded  the  representation 
of  his  death,  and  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  should  be  made 
by  breaking  liread  and  effusion  of  wine." — Taylor: 
Worthy  Communicant 

(2)  Tliat  which  is  poured  out. 

"  Purge  me  with  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer,  and  I 
shall  be  clean ;  w.ish  me  with  that  preciou«  effusion, 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  sb^'lding,  as  of  blood. 

"  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  bluod, 
And  'atablish  quietness." 

Shakcsp.  :  1  Benry  VI.,  T.  1, 

**  (2)  A  pouring  out  or  bestowing  freely. 

"  Such  great  force  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  then 
upon  mens  souls,  malting  them  into  that  liberal  effu. 
sion  of  all  th.it  they  had." — Hammond:  On  Funda- 
metUals. 

(.3)  The  act  of  pouring  out  or  uttering  words  ; 
utterance. 

"  Endless  and  senseless  eff^usiont  ot  Indigested  prayers, 
oftentimes  disgrace,  iu  the  most  unsufferable  manner, 
the  worthiest  part  of  ChrLstiau  duty  towards  God." — 
Booixr. 

(4)  "Words  or  sentiments  uttered  ;  utter- 
ances.    (Oenei-ally  in  contemi>t.) 

"  The  light  effusifniji  ot  a  heedless  boy.' 

Byron  :  Reply  to  iome  Elegant  Vgrget. 

II.  Pathology  : 

1.  The  escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel 
containing  it  into  anotlier  part. 

2,  The  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  vessels, 
as  of  lymph  or  serum,  on  different  surfaces. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  e/wsion 
and  ejaoidation :  '*  Effusion  signifies  the  thing 
poured  out,  and  ejaculation  the  thing  ejacu- 
lated or  thrown  out,  both  signifying  a  species 
of  verbal  expression ;  the  former  either  by 
utterance  or  in  writing ;  the  latter  only  by 
utterance.  The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or 
sudden  as  the  ejaculation ;  the  ejaculation  is 
not  so  ami>le  or  diffuse  as  the  effusion ;  the 
effusion  is  seldom  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  the 
ejaculation  rarely  otherwise.  The  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncor- 
rected by  the  judgment :  it  is  therefore  in 
general  not  only  incoherent,  but  extravagant 
and  senseless  ;  the  ejaculation  is  produced  by 
the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but  never  without 
reference  to  some  particular  circumstance. 
Enthusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusions  ; 
contrite  sinners  will  «ften  express  their  peni- 
tence in  pious  ejaculations."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

1[  Effusion  of  gases :  The  passage  of  gases 
into  a  vacuum,  through  a  minute  aperture 
not  much  more  or  less  than  0-013  millimeter 
in  diameter,  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  of 
glass,    (f'lanot.) 

6f-fu'-sive,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  effv-siviis, 

from  effusus,  pa.  par.  of  effundo.] 

1.  Pouring  out  freely  or  widely. 

*'  Tlie  North-east  spends  its  rage :  th'  effttalve  South 
Warms  the  wide  air." 

Thornton:  Spring.  144.  145. 


2.  Spread  widely. 

*•  The  wftlli,  the  floor, 
"  Wiiih'd  with  th"  fffutivr  wave  arii  purged  of  gore." 
Pope  :  llomer't  Odytn^y,  xxli.  479,  410. 

3-  Profuse,  free. 

ef-fu'-sive-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  effusive ;  -ly.]    In 

an  effusive  manner,  widely,  prufusyly. 

ef-fu'-sive-ness,  j.  [Eng.  effusive;  -nesj.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  effosive. 

©-fleet' -ed,   a.      [Lat.   e  ~  out,  out  of,  a&d 

Jlecto  =  to  bend.]    [Deflect.] 

Eniom. :  Bent  outward  suddenly. 

*ef-ne,  a.    [Even. J 

eft,  s.  [AS.  efet'-.]  A  popular  name  for  any 
newt  or  small  lizard. 

"£fu,  and  foul-winged  aerpents,  bore 
Xha  altftl'*  baae  ub:x.'ure.'^ 

JliC/iie :   Wol/wold  and  UIUl. 

Sft,  *  efte,  adv.  &  a.    [A.S.J 
A*  As  adverb  : 

1,  Again,  a  second  time,  back,  in  return, 
"And  gif  hym  eft  and  eft  evere  at  hua  neede." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  SMl 

2.  Soon,  quickly,  soon  after. 

•'  And  ^  aryned  on  this  lond  with  fulle  grete  nault." 
Hoi/crt  ds  Brunne,  p.  34. 

*  B.  As  ad).  :  Ready,  quick,  convenient. 
Tliis  meaning  is  only  supported  by  the  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare.  By  some  the  form 
eftust  is  supposed  to  be  an  intentional  blunder 
or  a  misprint  for  easiest. 

"  Ye«.  marry,  that's  the  eftctt  way  * — Shaketp. :  Jfudk 
Ado,  iv.  2. 

*  eft-castel,  *  eft-scbip,  ».  Tlie  stern 
or  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 

"And  to  thegoddis  maid  this  vrisoun, 
Bittaud  in  tlie  hie  t^trcastelt  ot  the  scliip." 

Douglas:    Virgil,  B0,  7. 

"  eft-er,  *  eft~ir,  prep.    [After.]    After. 

"With  qnhat  ordour   followis  the  saxt   command 

gf'T  the  •^it\"—Al>p.  Bainiltoiin:   Catechieme  (1661), 
1.  52,  a. 

*  efter-ane,  t  eftir~ane,  n.  According 
to  one  plan  or  system. 

"  Ful  wele  I  wate  my  text  sal  mony  like. 
Syne  ^ftir-ane  my  touug  is  and  luy  pen, 
Quhilk  may  suffice  as  for  our  vulgar  men." 

Douglas  :   Virgii,  452,  M. 

*  efter-cimunare,  s.    A  successor. 

"James  duiek  of  Chattellarault  protestit  in  hia 
awne  name,  hia  fl<ter-CMmm«»-M  &  remanent  rychtuisB 
bluiile  that  may  sncceide  to  the  crouue  of  Scotland."— 
Acts  Mary,  1557  (1814J,  p.  605. 

*  eftir-faUls,  s.  pL  Apparently,  remains, 
residue ;  perhaps  equivalent  to  proceeds,  re- 
sults. 

"  Defalkand  to  the  said  Laurence  in  the  payment  of 
the  said  soume.  alBsmekle  .is  the  eftirfallis  of  the  teia 
of  the  fcichiii,  CJilIit  the  Katrine,  is  pmfit  of  avale." — 
Act.  Audit  (L48M).  y.  113. 

*  eft -soon'.  *  eft-soons',  *  eft-soue, 
*  eft-sones,  adv.  [Kng*.  eft,  and  soon.] 
Soon,  soon  after,  shortly,  quickly. 

"  Fftsoons  the  father  of  the  silver  fiood. 
"the  Doble  Thames,  his  azure  head  upraised." 
Thompson:  Epithalamium. 

e.gtf  phr.  [Lat.  —  exempli  gratUi.]  For  tlie  sake 
of  an  example  ;  for  instance,  for  example. 

e-gad'.  exclam,  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
"by  God. "J  An  exclamation  of  surprise,  ad- 
miration, or  pleasure. 

*  e'-gal,  a.    [Fr.]    Equal,  impartial,  fair. 

"  Whose  souls  do  hear  an  egaJ  y<ke  of  love."   _ 

S^utkeap. :  MercliaiU  of  f'eiiicc.  iii.  ^ 

*e-gal'-i-tee,  *e-gal-i-ty,  s.    [Fr.  ^galiU.] 

Equality. 

"She  in  aa  thiae  martirs  in  egaUtee."— Chaucer: 
Parsons  Tate. 

*e'-gal-ly,  *e-gal-y,  adv.  [Eng.  egal;  -ly.'\ 
Equally,  in  the  same  degree. 

e'-gal-ness,  s.    [Eng.  egal;  •ness.]    Equality, 

'■  Such  »n  egnlness  hath  Nature  made 
Between  the  brethren." 

SackvilU)  *  Sorton  :  Ftrrcx  &  Porrez,  i.  X 

©'-ger»  or  e'a-gre  (greasger),  s.  [Eaoeh,  «.} 

e'-ger,  e-gre,  a.    [Eageb.] 

eg'-er-an,  eg-er-ane,  s.  [From  Eger  in 
Bolieiii'ia  where  it  occure.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Werner  in  1817  to 
what  is  now  called  Vesuvianite  (q.v.),  Tlie 
British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety 
of  Idocrase. 

E-ger'-i-a,     E-ger'-i-a,    ,aj-ger'-i-a,  «. 

[Lat.  J 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhln,  benpli;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon,  ezlKt.    ph  -  C 
-clan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon=shun;  -tlon,  -jlon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  ahus.   -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl* 
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egerminate— egilopical 


L  Of  the  forms  Egeria  or  iEgeria  : 

1.  Classic  Mythol.  :  A  iiyiiii>li  or  godiless 
who  Iiad  afouiiuiiii  at  Ai'icia.  Thither  Niinia 
PomiiiliiKS.  the  second  king  of  Komt;,  w;is 
■aid  to  have  repaired  to  hold  converse  witii 
her,  obtaining  from  her  tfie  laws  which  he 
pronuilgjited,  and  directions  for  the  worsliij' 
of  the  gods. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroiil.  the  thirteentli 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  De  Gasparis,  on 
Sept.  13,  1850. 

II.  Of  the  form  egeria  : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genns  of  decapod  sliort-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Egeria  indica  inhabits  the  Indian 
seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  HydrocharidaceBB. 

•  e-ger'-mi-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  egerminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  egcrmino :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  ger- 
miyio  =  to  sprout ;  gcrmen  ~  a  hud,  a  sprout.] 
To  bud  or  sprout  out;  to  gei-minate. 

•  e-gest',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  cgestus,  pa.  par.  of 
egero  =  to  carry  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gero 
=  to  carry.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  void,  as  excrement. 

B.  IiUrans. :  To  void  excrement. 

"  Divers  L-rentureci  b1pg[>  nil  llie  tviiit«r  ;  ilb the  hedge- 
hog, the  l.-it,  Aiid  the  bee;  thei>e  wax  fat  wiieu  Uuy 
■leep,  aud  egetC  not."— Bacon. 

•  e-gest'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.     [Eoest.J 

A.  &  B.  --Is  jiT.  par.  d  particip  adj. :  (See 
the  verli), 

C.  As  $ubst.  :  The  same  as  Egestion  (q.v.). 

•  c-gest'-lon  (ion  as  yiin),  s.  [Lat.  egf^tio, 
from  egeslus,  pa.  par.  of  egero.']  The  act  of 
voiding  digested  matter  or  excrement. 

"The  animal  soul  or  spirits  manage  as  well  their 
spontaneous  actions  aa  the  iiatmnt  or  involuntary  ex- 
erttoiis  of  digestion,  egealion,  and  circulation' — Hale  : 
Oriffin  0/  Mankind. 

€gg,  *eg,  *egge,  *  ele,  *  ey  (pi.  *9gges, 
egijx  "  firi:ii\  s.  [.\.S.  cpcj,  pi.  fcyra ;  cogn. 
witli  Dut.  ei ;  Icel.  egg;  Dan,  a';7 ;  Sw.  dgg ; 
Ger.  ei :  GaeL  vbh:  Ii*.  ugh;  Wei.  wy ;  Lat. 
ovum  ;  Gr.  ciof  (60/1. )J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

"  If  he  ask  au  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a  scorftlon  T  " — 
lAike  xi  12. 

2.  The  spawn  or  sperm  of  any  creature. 

"Therefore  think  him  as  the  serpeut'a  e;ig. 
Which  hatcb'd,  would,  as  its  kind,  grow  iniac-liievoaa."" 
Shakesp. :  Jutiua  C'ctaar,  ii.  1. 

3.  Anything  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg  \  anything  resembhng  au  egg  in  form. 

"There  was  taken  a  great  glaas-hubble  with  a  long 
seek,  such  as  chemists  are  wont  to  call  a  philosophical 
egg  " — Boyle. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol  £  Comp.  Anat.  :  Every  animal 
tends  to  commence  existence  by  developing 
Ifrom  a  fecundated  egg  or  ovum,  which  exists 
pven  wlien  the  animal  is  vivi|iarous,  i.e.,  bears 
its  young  alive.  In  the  human  subject,  in 
which  it  is  called  "ovum''  not  e^,  it  is  a 
minute  spherical  body  of  about  j-J^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  [Ego-cell,  Ovum.]  In  general 
the  English  term  "  egg  "  is  used  only  of  those 
animals  wliich  do  not  produce  their  young 
alive.  All  birds  lay  eggs,  as  do  most  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes.  The  egg  of  a  bird  is 
covered  externally  with  a  calcareous  shell, 
immediately  within  whicli  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  whit«  or  albumen,  and  within 
this  again  a  yellow  vitellus,  yolk  or  yelk,  or 
(protoplasm.  (For  its  early  state,  see  Ego- 
cell.]  When  the  chick  is  developed,  i^  is 
nourislied  first  by  the  albumen  and  then  by 
the  yolk,  both  of  which  it  consumes  prioi  to 
its  exit  from  the  shell.  A  bird's  egg  is  thicker 
at  one  end  than  the  other,  hence  leaves  of 
such  a  form  are  called  ovate.  The  eggs  of 
reptiles  are  comparatively  large,  and  have,  as 
a  rule,  a  shell  possessing  the  aspect  and  con- 
sistence of  parchment.  In  the  amphibians 
the  eggs  are  generally  in  floating  glutinous 
chain-like  masses.  The  roe  of  fishes  is  familiar 
to  all.  Of  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  in- 
sects have  the  eggs  which  have  excited  most 
interest. 

2.  Piikeont. :  Fossil  eggs  have  been  found, 
it  is  reported,  in  Auvergne,  in  Madagascar,  in 
New  Zealand,  &c.  {Mantell :  Fossils  British 
Mvseum.) 

egg-and-anclior,  egg -and -dart, 
«gg-aiid-tonguc,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  same  as  Eoo-Mouldino  (q.v.). 


egg-apple,  s.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall. 
The  same  as  Eaa-PLANT(q.v.). 

egg-assorter,  «.  A  device  by  which  egga 
are  assoited  areuiding  to  quality  ;  an  egg- 
detector  (q.v.). 

'  egg-bag,  s. 

Zool. :  TIm-  ovary. 

egg-basket,  s.  One  for  standing  e^s  in 
to  boU,  and  also  to  hold  them  when  placed  on 
the  table. 

*  egg-bald,  a.     Completely  bald. 

"I  iii;iy  give  that  ff'/i/-*'iW  bead 
The  Uiithatulleiif-  " 


egg-bearer, 


TcnnyBon  :  Harold,  V.  1. 


Bot.:  SolnrLiiin  ovigerum. 

egg-beater,  s.  A  whip  of  wires  or  a  set 
of  wire  loops  rotated  by  gear  while  plunged 
in  the  egg  (contained  in  a  bowl.  Another  form 
is  a  vessel  contained  in  anotlier,  and  a  wire- 
gauze  diaphragm  llirough  which  the  eggs  pass 
when  the  vessels  are  reciprocated.    (Knight.) 

egg-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  A  West  Indian  tern  (Hydrochelidon 
fuliginosum),  the  eggs  of  wliich  are  collected 
for  food. 

egg-boller,  s.    [Eog-olass,  1.] 

*  egg-bom,  a.  Produced  or  springing 
from  au  egg ;  oviparous. 

cgg-carrler,  s.  A  means  for  holding 
eggs  in  the  projter  carrying  position  without 
jolting  against  each  other  during  tran.sporta- 
"tion.  The  frames  have  cloth,  wire,  or  net 
pockets  for  the  eggs.    (Knight.) 

egg-cell,  s.  The  cell  whence  an  egg  ulti- 
mately develoi.s.  Haeckel  and  others  regard 
every  egg  as  originally  a  simple  cell,  and,  as 
such,  an  elementary  organism,  or  an  individual 
of  the  first  order  In  its  earliest  stage  it  con- 
sists only  of  the  nucleus  ancl  protoplasm. 
The  latter  is  known  as  the  germinal  vesicle, 
the  former  as  the  vitellus  or  yelk.  Within 
the  nucleus  is  a  third  body,  called  in  ordinaiy 
cells  the  nucleolus,  but  in  the  egg-cell  the 
germinal  spot.  In  some  cases  there  is  also  a 
nucleolinus,  or  germinal  point,  but  these  last 
two  parts  are  of  inferior  importance.     [Egg.] 

egg-cup,  s.  A  cup-shaped  vessel  used  to 
hold  an  egg  at  table. 

egg-detector,  s.  An  apparatus  for  show- 
ing the  quality  of  eggs.  They  are  placed  uii- 
right  in  the  holes  in  the  lid  of  the  dark 
chamber,  and  their  transniitted  light  observed 
upon  a  mirror  ;  their  quality  is  determined  by 
their  translucency  as  evinced  by  the  relative 
transmission  of  light,  as  an  egg  becomes  more 
cloudy  and  oi)aque  as  it  becomes  spoiled. 

egg  -  flip,  s.  A  drink  compounded  of 
warmed  ale,  flavoured  with  sugar,  spice,  spirit, 
and  beaten  eggs. 

egg-glass,  s. 

1.  A  glass  fur  holding  an  e^  while  eating  it. 

2.  A  sand-glass  running  about  three 
minutes,  as  a  guide  for  egg-boiling. 

6gg-liatClung  apparatus,  s.  An  ap- 
paratus for  the  artificial  hatching  of  eggs, 
which  has  been  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Egypt.     [Incubator  ;  Calorifere.] 

egg-hot,  s.    The  same  as  Eao-FLip(q.v.). 

egg-moulding,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  peculiar  moulding  in  which  a 
tongue  dependent  from  the  corona  alternates 


EGG -MOULD  I.N 


with  an  oval  boss  whose  maior  diameter  is 
vertical,  like  an  egg  set  on  end. 


egg-nog,  «.  A  drink  compcunded  veiy 
similarly  Uj  egg-flip,  of  eggs  beaten  up,  sugar, 
and  wine  or  spirits. 

egg-plant,  s. 

1.  The  Brinjal  or  Bringall,  .Solani/m  3feIo»* 

gtTia  or  esculentum. 

2.  Solanum  ovigerum. 
egg-sauoe,  a. 

Cook.  :  Sauce  prepared  with  hard-boiled 
eggs,  chopped  up  fine. 

egg-shaped,  a. 

Bot.,  &c. :  Ovate,  thicker  at  the  lower  end. 

egg-shell,  8.  The  I  calcareous  envelope 
in  which  the  softer  parts  of  an  egg  are  enclosed, 

egg-slice,  s.  A  kitchen  utensil  or  slice 
for  removing  fried  eggs  from  the  pan. 

egg-spoon,  s.     A  smalt  spoon  used  for 

eating  eggs. 

egg-tongs,  s.    A  grasping  implement  ft» 

seizing  and  holding  an  egg. 

egg-trot,  s. 

Man. :  A  slow  jog-trot,  such  as  one  woalA 
adopt  if  carrying  a  basket  of  eggs. 

eggs-and-bacon,  s. 

Bot. :  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)Lotus  corniculatuMf 
(3)  Narcissus  incompaTabilis  bicoloiUta.  Ail 
are  so  called  from  having  two  shades  of  yeliov 
in  their  flowers.     (Britten  &  HoUand.) 

eggs-and-bntter,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris,  (2)  BanuncuJ/m 
acris,  (3)  B.  buibosus.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

eggs-and-coUops,  & 

Bot.  :  Linaria  vulgaris. 

©gg(l)-     [Egg,  s.] 

1.  To  cover  or  mix  with  eggs,  in  cooking. 

2.  To  pelt  with  eggs.    (A-mer.) 

egg (2),  'eg-gen,  v.t,  [Icel.  eggja  =  togoad, 
egg  on  ;  egg  =  an  edge.]    [Edge,  s.] 

1.  To  make  or  give  an  edge  to. 

"1  e^ea  garment  with  velvet  or  aylk.^"— Paitgrava. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  on,  to  stimulate,  to  in- 
stigate, to  provoke  or  encourage  to  action. 

"Study  becomes  pleasant  to  him  who  Is  vureolng 
his  genius,  and  whose  anJour  ol  lucliuutiou  eggt  blm 
forward." — Durham:  Phytici>.Th^oU)gy. 

•  egge-ment,  s.  (Eng.  egg  (2),  v.  ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  egging  on  ;  incitement,  instigation. 

"Soth  13  that  thurgh  woiuaiiues  eggement 
Mankind  was  lorue,  ftud  damned  ay  to  die.* 

Ctuiucer  :  V.  T..  5.26S-4. 

eg'-ger  (1),  s.  [Eng.  egg;  -er.j  One  who 
gathers  eggs. 

eg'-ger  (2),  s.  [Eng.  eqg,  v.;  -er.]  One  who 
eggs  on  or  incites  another ;  an  instigator. 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  to  various  British 
moths,  of  the  genera  Lasiocanipa  and  Erio- 
gaster.     All  are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

^  (1)  Gross  egger :  Lasiocampa  trifolii. 

(2)  Oak  egger:  Lasiocampa  Quercus.  It  !■ 
found  in  the  New  Forest  and  other  parts  of 
England,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  &c. 

(3)  Small  egger:  Eriogaster  lanestris. 
egger-moth,  s.     The  same  as  Egger  (S). 

eg'-ger  (3),  eg'-gar,  s.     [Origin  unknown.] 

^g'-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  egg;  -ery.}  A  nest  of 
eggs ;  a  jtlace  where  eggs  are  deposited ;  an 
eyry  or  aerj'. 

ggr-ing,  *  eg-ginge,  *  eg-gunge,  '  eg- 
gyng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Egg,  v.] 

Am  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  Instigating  or  in* 
citing  ;  an  instigation,  an  Incitement. 

"  Tell  me.  how  curst  an  egging,  with  a  Btiug 
Of  lust,  do  these  unwily  dances  bring  " 

Cleaveland  :  Poenu,  ic-,  p.  105. 

egg'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  egg,  s. ;  -Ur.'\  A  collector 
of  or  dealer  in  eggs  ;  an  egg-merchant. 

"The  egglera  were  busy  getting  ready  their  hog* 
packing-cases  for  the  road,  surting  ducks'  e^-gs  fit^ 
hens'  e^s,  and  ranging  each  kind  in  its  layer  of  straw. 
—Macmillan'i  Magazine  {^^t.,  1981),  p.  379. 

*eghe,  s.    [Eye.] 

e-gi-lop'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng.  egilop(s) ;  -ical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  egilopfc 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  egilops. 


mte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  woU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe=e:  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw* 
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e'-iri'iops,  s.    t^oiLOPs.} 

e'-gis,  s.    [J^kiiB.] 

e-gist'-ment,  s.    [Aqistment.] 

©-gia,a'-du-lar,  e-glan'-da-lose,  e- 
glan'-du-lous.  a.    [Lat.  e  —  \Vitliout,  and 

Eny.  glaiL'luiiir,  glanduiose,  glandulous.] 
Bot. :  Without  ylaiitU. 

5g'-lau-tine,  *  eg-len-tere,  s.  [Fr.  igla?i- 
tine';  Prov.  aiglcntina :  O.  Fr.  ai(jlent ; 
remotely  from  Lat.  acuhus  =  a  prickle. 
(Liltri.)^ 

Bot. :  (1)  Rosa  Eghnitp.ria,  (2)  R.  riibiglnosa, 
(:j)  Riihus  E'jhmteria,  (4)  the  woodbine,  Lonicei'a 
Ferich/meiiiDti. 

*  eg-la-tere,  s.    [Eglantine.] 

•  ©'-gle»  s.    [Eagle.] 

*  e-glom'-er-ate.  v.t.  [Lat.  «=at=:out.  and 
glomeraliis,  pa.  par.  of  glomero  =  to  wind  into 
a  ball :  glomus  =  a  balLJ  To  unwind,  as  thread 
from  a  ball. 

*  eg'-ma,  5.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of  enigma 
(q.v.).  '{shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iii,  1.) 

eg'-O,  s.     [Lat.i 

Metaph.  :  Individuality,  personality. 

■•  Our  Ego  tells  us  of  the  duties  we  nwe  to  others,  be- 
c&une  they  arc  '  I's,'  aa  we  are,"— flrifiiA  (^iiarterly 
Review,  vol.  Ivil  .  p.  79. 

ego-altruistic,  a.    (See  extract). 

■■  We  i^aRS  nnw  to  the  efjo-altruistic  sentiments.  By 
thisTiauie.  I  meau  seiitiinentA  which,  while  iuii'lymg 
Bel f-jrrntiti cation,  also  imply  grdtiticatioii  iu  others."— 
B.  Si'encer  ■  Psychology  (1681).  voL  li.,  §  619. 

•  eg'-o-hood,  s.  [Lat.  ego;  Eng.  suff.  -hood.] 
Individuafity,  personality. 

"Whether  we  try  to  avoid  it  or  not,  we  must  face 
this  reality  some  time— the  reality  of  nur  own  Egohood 
—that  which  makes  us  say  "  I,'  aud  iu  saying  '  I"'  Iwida 
to  the  discovery  o(  a.  new  world."— firi/idA  Quarterly 
Review.  \o\.\\\i..^.  79. 

•  e-go'-ic-al,  a.     [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff. 

-ical.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  egoism. 

^g'-O-ism,  s.  [Ft.  ego'isme,  from  Lat.  ego  =  I.] 
\.  Ord.  lM,ng. :  An  excessive  or  passionate 
love  or  opinion  of  self  ;  the  habit  of  referring 
everytliing  to  one's  self,  and  of  judging  and 
estimating  everything  by  its  relation  to  one's 
interests  <jr  importance  ;  egotism. 

"  Witli  that  union  of  intellectual  egoirm  and  moral 
unsclflslin<;Ba  which  is  a  characteristic  of  hia  large  and 
liberal  uutur6."—AthmcEum,  April  20.  1883. 

2,  Philos.:  The  doctrine  of  the  egoists. 
[Idealism.] 

€g'-6-ist,  5.     [Fr.  egoiste,  from  Lat.  ego  =  l.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  self-opinionated  person  ; 
an  egotist. 

2.  Philos. :  One  who  holds  1!ie  opinion  that 
a  person  can  be  certain  of  nothing  but  his 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  operations  and 
ideas  of  his  own  mind. 

"  Hitherto  Des  Cartes  was  uncertain  of  every  thing 
but  his  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of  the  openu 
tions  and  ideas  uf  his  own  mind.  Some  of  his  dis- 
cii'lea.  it  ia  said,  remained  at  this  stage  of  hb  system, 
and  got  tlie  name  of  Saoisrs/'—Heiu:  Powers  of  the 
Human.  Hind,  essay  ii.,  ch.  8. 

€g-6-iSt'-ic,  eg-6-ist'-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  egoist; 
-ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  egoism. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  addicted  to  egoism;  ego- 
tistic, self-conceited. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one's  personal  identity. 

"The  egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte."— 5ir  n\  BamU- 
ton. 

Cg-O-ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egoistical;  -ly.] 
In  an  egoistic  manner. 

•  e-g6'-i-t3^»  5.    [Lat.  ego,  and  Eng.  suff.  -Uy.] 

Personality,  individuality. 

"If  you  would  permit  ine  to  use  a  echool  term.  I 
would  aay  the  egoity  remains  "—WQllatton, 

•eg'-o-ize,  v.i.    [Egotize.] 

*  eg'-o-mism,  s.     [Fr.  egomittme.]    Egoism. 

"  That  kind  of  acepticism  called  egomiMm." — Baxter: 
On  the  Soul  (1T3T),  iL  £1. 

®-go-pli6n'-ic,  a.    [.^GOPHONio.] 

e-goph'-6n-$%  s.    [.^gophont.] 

•eg-o-the-JsEtt,  s.  rOr.  eyti  (effo=:I,  e^oc 
((!/tens)  =  a  god,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ism.]  The 
deification  of  self;  the  substitution  of  self  for 
the  deity  as  an  object  of  love  and  honour. 


eg'-d-tism,  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  I,  (  connect.,  and 
iMig.  sutf.  -ism.]  The  fault  or  practice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  /  in  writing:  hence 
a  too  frequent  mention  of  oneself  in  writing 
or  conversation  ;  self-glorification,  egoism, 
self-conceit. 

"  They  branded  this  form  of  writing  with  the  name 
of  KU  vyatutfn."~AdduoH  :  SjiectaCor.  No.  6G2. 

eg'-6-tlSt»  s.  [Lat.  ego  =  J,  t  connect.,  and 
Eng.  sulf.  -^.s^]  One  who  too  frequently  re- 
jieats  the  word  /  in  writing  or  conversation  ; 
one  who  talks  too  much  of  self  or  magnifies 
his  own  achievements  or  powers  ;  an  egoist. 

"  A  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had  a 
mortivl  aversion,  are  the  authors  of  niemoii-a  who  are 
never  mentioned  in  any  works  but  tiieir  own."— 
Aildison:  Spectator,  No  5ii2. 

eg-o-tist-ic,   eg-o-tist'-ic-al,   a.      [Eng. 

egotist ;  -ic ;  'io.il.] 

1,  Given  to  egotism  ;  egoistic. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  containing  egotism  or  self- 
conceit. 

eg-o-tist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egotistical; 
-ly.]  In  an  egotistical  manner;  with  self- 
conceit. 

*eg'-6-tize,  v.i.  [Lat.  ego  =  l,  t  connect., 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ize.]  To  talk  or  write  too 
much  of  one's  self ;  to  act  with  egotism. 


without,  and 


e-gran'-u-lose,  a.     [Lat. 
Eng.  gramilose.] 
Bot. :  Without  granules. 

e-gre'-gi-ous,  a.  [Lat.  egregiiis  =  chosen  out 
of  tlie  liock  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gTex  (genit. 
gregi^)  =  a  flock,  Puttenliani,  in  16S9,  ranked 
this  word  among  those  then  quite  recently  in- 
troduced into  the  language.] 

*  1,  1)1  a  good  sense:  Extraordinary,  out  of 
the  common,  eminent,  remarkable,  exceptional. 

"  It  may  be  denied  that  hishopa  were  our  first  reform- 
ers, for  Wiclirte  was  before  tiiem.  and  his  effreijiima 
labours  are  not  to  be  neglected."— J/iJion."  Animad- 
veniotu  upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence. 

2.  In  a  bad  or  ironical  sense:  Remarkable, 
extraordinary,  enormous,  monstrous. 

"  Ah  me,  most  credulous  fool, 
Earf^ons  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That  s  due  to  all  the  villaina  past,  in  being." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  T.  6. 

e-gre'-gi-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  egregi&us  ;  ■ly.'\ 
In  a  remarkable,  extraordinary,  uncommon, 
or  unusual  degree  or  manner;  greatly,  enor- 
mously, shamefully.  (Used  in  a  bad  or  ironical 
sense.) 

"  Love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiouslu  an  asa. ' 

Shake.'^p. :  Othello,  ii.  I. 

*  e-gfre'-gl-OUS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  egregious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  egregious. 

'  egremoine,  *  egremounde,  s.  [Agri- 
mony.] 

e'-gress,  *  e-gresse.  s.  [Lat.  egresmis  =  a 
going  out,  from  egressKS,  pa.  par.  of  cgredior=: 
to  go  out :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  gradior  —  to  go  ; 
gradns  =  a  step.] 

I.  Ordinary  Utnguage  : 

1.  The  act  or  jiower  of  going  out  of  any  en* 
closed  or  confined  place  ;  departure. 

"  Gates  of  burning  adamant. 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  iL,  436,  437. 

2.  A  means  or  place  of  exit. 

•3.  A  coming  or  proceeding  out ;  a  flowing 
out. 


II.  A^tron.  :  The  passing  of  an  inferior 
planet  from  the  disc  of  the  sun  in  a  transit. 

e-gress'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  s.    [Lat.  egressw^ 
from  e^res^ws,  pa.  par.  oX  egredior.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  departure,  egress. 

"  In  the  timea  of  the  p.itriarcha  and  the  ejre-f.'ion  of 
their  posterity." —  Warburton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.. 
aer.  3. 

2.  An  outburst,  or  outbreakiuf?. 

"The  Htojipiug  of  the  fl.jt  egretsiont  of  anger.'— 
Taylor  ,  Srrmont,,  vol.  1.  ser,  5. 

"  e-grcs'-s6r,  s.     [Lat.,  from  egvessvs,  pa.  par. 
of  egrcdior.]    One  who  goes  out. 

e'-gret,  e'-grett,  *.    [Fr.  aigTetle.'] 

1.  Omith,  io/the/mT.iegre,t):  Various  species 
of  Heron  of  a  white  colour,  with  long  loose- 
webbed  plumes,  on  the  head  and  neck,  or  on 
the  back.  Anlea  garzetta  is  the  Little  Egret, 
and  figures  in  the  British  fauna. 


2.  Fabrics  (of  (he  form  egrett) :  Plumes  of 
feathers  or  of  ribbons,  like  tlie  plumes  on  the 
heads  of  egrets,  used  as  an  ornament  for  the 
headdress  of  ladies, 

* Sg'-ri-mon-^  (1),  «.  [Lai.  cegHvwnia ;  from 
ager  =  sick.]  Sickness  of  the  mind,  sadness, 
sorrow. 

"  eg'-ri-mon-^  (2),  s.    [Agrimony.) 

eg'-ri-ot,  s.    [I'Y.  aigre  =  sour] 
liQfii£,  :  A  sour  kind  of  clierry. 

"  Tho  c<Bur-cberry,  which  inclineth  more  to  whit«L 
1b  sweeter  than  the  red  ;  but  the  egriot  ia  more  soar. 
— 11  aeon. 

*©'-gri-tud©,  8.  [Lat.  a^gritudo,  from  wgeT  = 
sick.] 

1.  Passion,  grief,  or  sorrow  of  the  mind. 

2.  Sickness  of  the  body. 

"  I  do  not  Intencleto  write  to  the  cure  of  egritudet 
or  syckueusea  couiyTintd."  ~  £tyot :  Caitel  of  BeUK, 
bk.  Iv. 

E-gyp -tian,  *  E-gyp-cyane,  *  E-gyp- 
Cien,  a.  i^s,  [Fr.  Eyyptuii ;  Lat.  Egyptius^ 
from  'AiyvTTTios  (Aiguiitios),  from  'AiyuTrro? 
(Aignpto.--)—  Egypt ;  Fr.  Egypte ;  Lat.  Egyptus. 
The  Greek  is  I'lobably  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  native  name  ol  tlie  chief  city  of  the 
Thebaid,  Coptas,  from  Sansc.  j/uy(a=  hidden, 
in*eserved.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  OforpeitainingtoEgyptortheEgyptiana, 

2.  Gipsy. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

2.  A  gipsy  (q.v.). 

"Outlandish  I'eople  calling  themselvea  EoyptiartM^ 
using  no  ciaft  uor  feat  of  merchandize,  who  had  come 
into  this  realm  aud  gone  from  place  to  place."— iSraluf« 
22  Ben.  VIII.,  C.1Q,  in  Blackslune :  Comment.,  iv.,  ch. 
la 

Egyptian  architecture,  s.  Cave  tem- 
ples are  biuiid  in  Kj^vpt,  as  in  India,  but  the 
earliest  form  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  the 
pyramids,  which  form  a  distinct  class  by 
tlieuiselves,  and  present  no  points  of  resem- 
blance with  other  structures.  Their  form  is 
substantially  invariable  -asimplemass  resting 
on  a  square,  or  sometimes  a] 'proximately 
square  base,  with  the  sides  facing,  with  slight 
deviations,  towards  the  cardinal  points,  and 
tapering  off  gradually  towards  the  top  to  a 
point,  or  to  a  flat  surface,  as  a  substitute  for 
thisajiex.  [Pyramid.]  Egyj'tian  architecture, 
so  massive  and  so  snnibre,  with  its  vast  aisled 
halls  without  windows,  its  close  files  of  gigantic 


EGYPTIAN    ARCHITECTURE. 
Temple  of  Apollinopolia  Magua  (modem  name,  Edoon). 

columns,  and  its  colossal  statues,  owes  many 
characteristic  forms  and  effects  to  earlier 
cavern  temples  in  Ethiopia.  One  of  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  the  style  is  the  pyra- 
midal character  of  the  ascending  lines  :  it  is 
obsen'ed  in  the  outline  of  the  portal  and  the 
gigantic  pylon,  in  walls,  doorways,  pedestals, 
and  screens  :  it  pervades  the  whole  system, 
and  must  have  uoen  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  origin.  Egyptian 
architecture  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  same 
4000  years  B.C.,  and  advanced  and  flourished 
under  difterent  dynasties.  The  tirst  includes 
the  two  great  dynasties  of  Theban  princes  who 
governed  Egypt  during  her  "most  liigii  and 
jtalniy  state,"  when  Thebes  sent  forth  her 
armies  to  distant  conquest.  In  the  second 
period  is  comprised  the  erection  of  the  Pyrv 
mids.  The  third  includes  the  reigns  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  earlier  Cfesars,  under  whom 
Egyptinn  arciiitecture  flourished  in  a  second 
youth,  an<i  alnmst  attained  its  original  splen- 
dour. The  essentially  brilliant  period  of 
Egyptian  art  was  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 
cent.'jy  B.C.,    in    the  reign   of  Sesostris  or 


t>6il,  l>^;  p<Jut,  J^l;  cat.  96!!,  chorus,  ghln,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-olao,  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tlon.  -Blon  »  shiin ;  -ftoB,  -slon  =  sUun.    -clous  -tlous,  -slous  a  ehUs.  -ble,  -^e^  ^.  *  h^  dfL 
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Rameflee,  at  Thebes.  Tlie  inonnmfints  of  this 
period  c/mipriao  the  renmins  of  Hoinor's  hiin- 
dred-gatefl  ThebfH.  iho  rapital  of  aiu-ient 
Egypt,  the  diameter  of  which  city  was  two 
geogrHiihia;il  iiiih's  eat'h  way ;  in  Upper  K^^ypt 
the  well-prpserved  temples  in  the  islandu  of 
PhilaB  and  Elephantina.  of  Syene,  Buhns,  *.e. 
The  Egyptian  tcunph^s  do  not  usnally  pn-Rent, 
externally,  the  appearance  of  hein^culumned, 
a  bonndary  wall  or  peribnlus  girding  the  whole 
and  jtreventing  the  view  of  the  interior,  ex- 
cejit  the  tops  of  a  lofty  avenue  of  coluinna, 
with  their  snperimpnsed  terrace,  of  the  taper- 
ing obelisks  in  some  of  the  conrta,  or  the 
dense  mass  of  a  structure  whieh  is  the  bculy 
of  the  temple  itself,  inclosing  the  tliiekly- 
colutnned  Imlls.  Boldness  and  breadth  were 
studied  in  evei7  pnrt.  and  a  gloomy  grandeur 
was  studiously  secured  to  imjiress,  without 
doubt,  the  worshippera  with  awe.  The  it^pre- 
aentations  given  in  ancient  painting  show  a 
remaikable  love  of  unifonuity  of  arrangeuHUt 
of  their  domestie  houses  and  gardens.  In  an 
ordinary  house  a  number  of  chambers  were 
ranged  round  a  rectangular  court  Tlie  larger 
mansions  sometimes  consisted  of  an  assemblage 
of  such  courts,  the  whole  occupying  a  sipiaie 
or  oblong  plot.  Sometimes  a  central  group  of 
buildings  was  surrounded  by  a  narrow  court. 
A  spacious  area  often  extended  from  front  to 
rear,  with  a  chief  and  side  entrances  nt  eithi-r 
end  :  the  exterior  had  nothing  of  the  poiuler- 
oua  ciiaracter  of  temple  structures,  which 
would  have  been  ill-suited  to  tlie  wants  and 
festivities  of  social  life.  Honses  two  and 
three  stories  high  were  common  ;  but  large 
mansions  appear  to  have  been  low  and  exten- 
sive rather  than  lofty.  The  terraced  top  was 
covered  by  an  awning  or  roof,  supported  on 
light  graceful  columns.  The  strnctnres  were 
of  stone  ;  the  coveiings  of  the  ni)ertures,  as 
well  as  of  the  courts,  was  effected  by  immense 
blocks  of  stone  laid  horizontilly.  The  walls 
were  covered  with  rows  of  souljitiire  painted 
in  bright  colours.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
exhibit  an  immense  variety  ;  the  most  beau- 
tiful have  a  crater-like  form,  and  appear  like 
the  projecting  bell  of  a  flower,  with  leaves 
Btanding  out  from  the  surface.  The  lotus,  the 
sacred  plant,  is  frequently  typified. 

Egyptian -bean,  s.  Probably  the  fruit 
of  Ndumbium  speciosum. 

Egyptian- blae,  s.  A  pigment  of  a  bril- 
liant colour,  maile  of  hydrated  protoxide  of 
copper  mL\ed  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
Iron. 

Egyptian -era,  5. 

Chron. :  An  era,  commencing  like  that  of 
Nabionassar,  in  b.c.  747.  The  old  Egyptian  year 
consisted  of  365  days,  without  any  such  inter- 
calatory  period  as  onr  leap  year.  By  30  b  c. 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  which  in  747 
had  been  on  February  26,  had  moved  back- 
wards to  August  29.  The  astronomers  of 
Alexandria,  therefore,  proposed  that  five  days 
should  be  added  to  every  fourth  year.  This 
proposal  was  ailopted,  the  change  commencing 
from  B.C.  25. 

Egyptian- jasper,  5. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  jasper  with  zones  of 
brown  and  yellow.  It  is  found  in  the  desert 
between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

Egyptian  lotas,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nympficra  lotus. 

t  Egyptian-pebble,  & 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Eoyptiak- jasper  (q.  v.). 

Egyptian-rose,  5. 

Bot.:  (\)  Scfihiosa  arvensls,  (2)  S.  atrnpitrpu- 
rea.  They  have  no  affinity  to  the  genuine 
genus  Unsa. 

Egyptian-thorn,  s, 

Bot. :  Acacia  vera. 

Egyptian-vulture*  «. 

Ornitk. :  A  smnll  vulture.  Neophron  percnop- 
terus,  found  in,  though  by  no  means  confined 
to,  Egypt  The  Abyssinian  traveller,  Bruce, 
called  it  Pharaoh's  Hen.     [Neophron.J 

B-gyp-tol'-o-ger,  s.  (Eng.  Eayptologiy) ; 
*r.]    One  who  is  skilled  in  Egj-ptolog)'. 

tt-gyp-tO-lOg'-ic-al.  s.  [Eng.  EgyptoIngCy) ; 
-ical.}  Pertaining  to  Egyptology;  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Egyptology, 


fi-gyp-tdl'-6-^St,  6.  (Eng.  Kqyptologiy) ; 
■iiit.\     The  -sanie  as  likfVPTOLOOER  (q-V,). 

"  Or.  a«  BuHie  KgyptoloffitU  persUt«iiUy  read  IL' — 
S.  fllrch.  LL./)..  In  Tran&.  IW>.  Ardt.  Soc,  IL  l— S, 

£-gyp-tdr-0-gj^,  9.  (Gr.  AiyuiTTo?  (AiguptOH) 
=^  K;:ypt,  and  Aoyoi  (logos)-  a  discourse.)  'I'he 
stiuly  of  the  antiquitie.s  of  Egypt ;  thiit  bnincli 
of  knowledge  whioJi  deals  with  tlie:intiquitics, 
ancient  language,  history,  &c.,  of  Egypt 

*'  IliB  lung  life  of  work  hi  the  Qeld  of  Egyptolojn/."-- 
Tt»'I.  liib.  ArcK  tioe,.  vl.  671. 

eh.  •  ey,  inter).  fA.S.  (k.  ed.;  cf.  Dnt  fce  ; 
(Jer.  ei.j  [Ah.]  An  interjection  expressive  of 
doubt,  inquiry,  or  surprise. 

eh'-lite,  8.    [From  Eld  where  it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  or  sub-species  of  Pseudo- 
malachit*. 

ehr'-en-berg-ite,  s.  [Ger.  ekrenhergit.  named 
afUT  Chri.stiiin  Godfrey  Ehrenberg,  the  c<de- 
brated  German  naturalist  and  niicroscopist  ] 

Min.  :  A  rose-red  mineral,  nearly  gfdatinons 
when  fresh,  but  on  drying  beconiing  fragile, 
pulverulent,  and  opaque.  It  is  akin  to 
Sphragidite.  It  oceurs  in  clefts  in  trachyte, 
in  Siebetigebirge.  {Dana.)  The  liritish  Museuvi. 
Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  clay. 

chr-et'-i-a,  a.    [N;imed  after  D.  G.  Ehret,  a 

celebratecl  German  Ixjtanieiil  druughlsman.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Ehretiaceae  :  they 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  eight  to  twenty-five 
feet  high,  with  the  flowei-s,  which  are  generally 
white,  in  corymbs  or  panicles.  Some  species 
bear  eatable  drupes.  The  root  of  Ehretia 
buxifolia  is  prescribed  in  India  in  clironic 
venereal  affeetinns.  E.  serrata,  also  from 
India,  has  a  tough,  light,  durable  wood. 

ehr-et-i-a' -96-88,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ehr^Ha), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Ehretiads.  An  order  of  Perigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Ecbiales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shnibs,  with  a  harsh  pubescence. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  without  stipulps  ; 
flowers  gyrate ;  calyx  inferior,  five-parted  ; 
corolla  monopetalous,  tubular,  with  five  seg- 
ments;  stamens  five;  ovary,  two  or  more 
celled ;  fruit  drupaceous;  seed  suspended, 
solitary  in  each  cell.  Tliey  are  closely  akin  to 
Boraginaceae.  They  are  divided  into  two 
tribes  :  (1)  Tonrnefortiea,  in  which  the  leaves 
have  albumen,  and  (2)  Heliotropeae,  in  which 
they  are  destitute  of  albumen.  The  Ehretiads 
are  trees  or  shrubs,  from  the  tropics  of  both 
hemispheres.  Lindley,  in  1845,  enumerated 
fourteen  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  297. 

ebr-et'-i-ids,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eh/retia,  and 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -(«/,*!.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Ehretiacete  (q.v.). 

ei'-dent,    a.     (Comiptioa  of  ay-doing,   f.e., 

always  doing.]     Diligent,  careful,  attentive. 
(Scotch.) 

rarat©  Is  nla7inE  at  _  __ 

I  baith."— ScofZ :  Old  Jlor. 

ei'-der,  s.  [Sw.  ejder  ;  Icel.  ddur,  adarifugV) ; 
Dan.  edeT(/^tgl),  &ider{fngJ);  Ger.  eider{gans).^ 

1.  The  same  as  eider-duck  or  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

"  Tlie  flinty  couch  we  now  most  share 
Sbnll  &eeiu  with  down  of  eidnr  piled." 

ScoU  :  Lady  qf  the  Lake. 

2.  The  same  as  eider-down  (q.v.). 

eider-down,  s.  The  soft  and  elastic 
down  of  the  eider-duck. 

eider-ducl£,  s.  SoTnateria  mollUisima. 
The  forehead  and  crown  are  blue,  the  hind 
head  nape  and  temples  green,  the  rest  of  the 
body  variegated  with  whit^,  gi-eenish-yellnw. 
buff,  and  black.  It  is  round  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  both  of  the  Eastern  ajut  Western  hemi- 
sj'lieres,  extending  snntii.to  Shetlami,  Orkney, 
and  to  the  Fern  or  Earn  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  where  it  breeds.  It  is 
called  also  the  St  Cnthbert's  Duck,  the  Cntb- 
bert  or  Cutbert  Duck,  the  Great  Black  and 
White  Duck,  and  the  Colk  Winter  Duck. 

t  eider-goose,  s.  The  same  as  eider-duclt. 
It  is  a  genuine  duck,  and  not  a  goose. 

ei'-do-graph.  5.  [Gr.  eWo?  (eidos)  =  fonn, 
appearance  ;  and  ypa(i>ta  (grapho)  =  to  write, 
to  draw.]  An  instrument  for  copying  drawing, 
invented  by  Professor  Wallace.  It  consistfi  of  a 


central  beam  of  mahogany,  eliding  liarkwarA 
and  forward  in  a  scx-ket  wboHc  axin  jmsbetf 
tlnongb  a  longitudinal  dlit  in  the  beanu  Two 
equal  wheels,  one  below  each  end  of  the  beaii^ 
turn  on  axes  thHt  pass  through  pipes  fixed 
near  its  exlreiniijes,  and  a  Bteel  chain  jiatisea 
over  the  wluels  as  a  l)and  by  wliich  uiotiou 
may  be  comnumicated  from  one  to  tlie  other. 
Two  arms  slide  in  sockets  ahmg  the  lower 
face  of  the  wheels,  just  under  their  centres, 
one  of  which  beani  at  its  extremity  a  metalli« 
tracer  having  a  handle  by  which  its  ]K>int 
may  be  carried  over  the  lines  of  any  design; 
while  at  the  extremity  of  the  other'ann  is  a 
jieneil,  fixed  in  a  metiilie  tube  which  slides  ia 
a  pipe  and  is  raised  by  a  string,  when  required, 
the  pressure  on  the  i>aper  being  niaintainea 
by  a  weiglit  Tlie  wheeis  being  equal  in  di^ 
meter,  the  arms  attached  to  theui,  when  one* 
get  ])ai-.(llel  to  each  other,  will  remain  bo  when 
the  wheels  are  revolved.    (Knight) 

*  ei-do'-lon,  a.  (Gr.,  =  a  likeness,  an  image^ 
and  eT6o?  {eidos)  -  form,  appearance.]  Ao 
image,  Iikt;ness,  or  representation  ;  an  appari- 
tion, an  ajtpearance. 

ei'-do-SCOpe.  s-  [Gr.  eTSoc  (eidos)  =  form,  ap> 
peai'ance,  and  trKo-rriui  (tkijpeo)  =  to  see.]  An 
instrument  on  the  prin(Mple  of  the  kaleido- 
scope, which  produces  an  infinite  variety  of 
geometrical  figures  by  the  independent  revolu- 
tnin  of  two  perforated  metallic  discs  on  their 
axes.  It  may  be  employed  in  conjnnctioQ 
with  the  magie-lantem,  wiien  rajiidly  rotated, 
causing  flashing  rays  of  light,  forming  singular 
combinations  to  appear  upon  the  screen. 
Variously  coloured  ghi.ss  discs  may  be  used, 
producing  striking  variations  and  combina- 
tions of  colour.  (Mechanical  Magazine  (u.  s.), 
vol.  xvii.  p.  3.0.) 

ei-d6u-ra'-ni-6n,  «.  [Gr.  flSo^  (eidos)  —  form, 

appearance,  and  ovpavio^  (ouranios)  =  hea- 
venly ;  ovpafo;  (ouranos)  =  the  heaven.]  A 
representation  of  the  heavens. 

•  elf-fest,  ad^.  used  adv.  (Icel.  efstr  =  last.) 
Especially. 

"Helrfure  we  belief  It  to  be  worthle,  godlle  and 
meritable  to  ni.ik  JuH  witnessing  to  the  weritie : 
th;it  the  weritie  he  nut  bide  nur  suiurit  duwn.  tliai 
veritie  ei^eO.  tlirow  Luk  of  the  c^iihttk  pn^judice  ma  bo 
gnuei  it  coDtrair  aue  iimoceut"— /torrv;  Orkn.  (A^'PlJ^ 
p.  40S. 

eigb  (ffA  silent),  inter^.    [Eh.] 

eight,  •  elghte,  *  eyght  (gh  silent),  a.  &  a. 

[A.S.  mhia  ;  cogn.  wiih  Ger.  k  Dut.  adit ;  IceU 
altiti  Da.  otU;  Sw.  d.tta  ;  Goth,  ahtan  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  dhta  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  cehte,  dhte ;  Ir.  ocJU ; 
Gael,  ockd;  Wei.  wyth  ;  Cornish  eath  ;  Bret, 
eU-k,  eiz ;  Lat.  o<Xo;  Gr.  oictw  (okto);  tiaus. 
ashtan.     (Skeat.)} 

A.  As  adj. :  One  of  the  cai-dinal  numeral 
atljeetives;  twice  four. 

H-  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  of  the  cardinal  numbers  eqnivaleoA 
to  twice  foiu". 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units  :  as  8^ 
or  viii. 

3.  A  curved  outline  representing  or  reseitt* 
bling  the  figure  8. 

"  Tired  out 
With  catting  eighttth&t  day  uiK>n  tlie  ice 

Tenitytoii :  TJte  £pie,  1ft 

eigbt-day,  a.  Going  for  eight  days :  as 
an  e  yht-day  clock. 

eight-fail,  s. 

Her.  :  A  grass  that  has  eight  leaves. 

eight-line,  a.  Containing,  or  of  the  depth 

of,  eight  lines. 

eight-line  pica,  s. 

Print. :  A  type  whose  face  has  eight  times 
the  depth  of  pica. 

•eight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eyot.]  A  small  island 
in  the  middle  of  a  river. 

"  ^'ome  do  ilso  plaut  osien  OD  tbelr  eighta,  Uka 
qaklueta.  '—Eveit/ri. 

eigh-teen'   (gh  silent),  a.  &  ».    (A.3.  eahtO' 

tyne.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Twice  nine ;  eight  and  ten. 

"If  men  natunvlly  lived  but  twenty  y«ire.  weabonld 
be  8.iti3Hed  H  they  died  ftlxmt  cijhf«i-n  ;  »ud  yel 
ripfitien  ve&ra  now  uie  &3  long  lui  eighteen  ytukra  would 
be  then.'  —Tnylur. 

S.  As  suhst. :  One  of  the  cardinal  numerals  ; 
twice  nine. 

"  He  can't  take  two  from  twenty,  for  h«  benxt. 
And  l«avc  t-iglit^en."      Shaket/x  :  CfftnbeUne,  IL  L 


liite,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;   go.  po^ 
or.  wore,  w^U;  work,  wbd,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  vmlte,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Sjhrian.    i»,oa  =  «.   oy^a.    4a  =  kw« 


eighteenmo— ejecting 
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4lK^-teen'-m6  (gh  silent),  s,    [Properly,   in 

L.it.,  oc(o(/t'cn*to  =  ci^liteiiiith;  Eng.    eiykieen, 
with  Lat.  ttii'iitiiiatioii  'Vw.) 

Bookbinding :  A  liook  whose  sheets  are 
foUh'd  to  fdiin  eighteiMi  loiives.  8niiieliiiie.s 
wiittcn  octodecimo;  but  more  usually  ISmu, 
or  IS'. 

£igh  -  teenth'    (gh  silent),   a   &  s.     [Eng. 

eiglUccii ;  -th.  ] 
A*  As  adjective: 

1.  1  hat  next  in  order  to  the  seventeenth. 

2.  Noting  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  into 
whicii  iinythiiig  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  eighteenth  part  of  any- 
thing. 

2.  Mksic:  An  interval  comprehending  two 
octaves  and  a  fourth. 

6lght'-fdld  {gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  eight,  and 
Juld.\  Cuutaining  eight  times  the  quantity  or 
nmiiljer. 

elghtll  (pron.  atth),  a.  &  s.    [A.  8.  eahtodlia.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Coming  n<_'Xt  in  oider  to  the  seventh, 

"  Another  vet?— A  aeveuth  I    I'll  ae«  no  more  ; 
Autl  yet  tlifl  eiff/utt  appenrs. " 

lii.akcsp.  :  Slacbeth,  Iv.  1. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eight  equal  parts  into 
whicIi  anything  has  been  divided. 

B*  As  suhatantive : 

1.  Ovd.  Lang.  :  One  of  eight  equal  parts  of 
anytliiiig. 

2.  Music:  The  interval  of  an  octave, 

elghth-ly  (pron.  attb'-ly),  adv.  [Eng.  eighth  ; 
-Ly].     in  tlie  eiglitli  place. 

"  Figh'Ul'i.  living  cro.itiires  have  voInnUry  motion, 
whicli  i'liutts  have  \nit."—liacun  :  Natural  History. 

^Igh'-ti-eth  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s,  [Eng.  eighty; 
•elk.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  next  in  order  to  the  seventy- 
Qinth. 

2.  Denoting  one  of  eifjhty  equal  parts  into 
whicli  iinything  is  divided. 

•*  Sume  hfvlineesBresoexactaa  to  be  aenaibly  turned 
with  the  eightieth  part  of  a  grain."— Wilki'ta :  M  It. 
I/ity. 

B.  As  S7tbst. :  One  of  eighty  parts  into 
which  anytliijig  is  diviiled. 

^ght'-score  {gh  silent),  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eight, 
and  score] 

A.  As  adj. :  Containing  eight  times  twenty, 
or  one  hnndied  and  sixty. 

••  Whut  I  keep  a  week  awny?  seveii  days  and  nfghtsf 
£■(■7 '.rscorc  eight  huui-3?  and  Invera' absent  houra. 
Wore  teiJt'fii3  tban  the  ilnil  eighticure  times  " 

kTuikesp. :  OtheUo,  IIL  t 

B.  As  subst. :  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

6lgh'-ty,  *  eigh-tie  (gh  silent),  a.  &  $.  [A.  S. 
eakUdif/  ) 

A.  As  adj. :  ContTining  eight  times  ten. 

"  EiglUy  odd  years  of  a  Trow  have  I  seeu." 

Shakesp.  :  IHdiard  III..  It.  t 

B.  A&  substantive : 

1.  The  number  containing  eight  times  ten. 

'*  Among  alt  other  cliniactericks  three  are  most  re- 
markible;  tl.at  is.  seven  tiiiir's  seven,  or  fMrty-niiic ; 
nine  tiinfs  nine,  or  eig'/ty-unQ  ;  and  seven  times  nine, 
or  the  year  sixty-three,  wliich  is  conceived  to  carry 
with  it  the  most  coosidenvble  fatality."— ftroume: 
Vulgar  Errourt, 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units  :  as, 
80  or  Ixxx. 

•Mgne  (g  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr,  aisne,  ai7isne.  from 
L;lI..  ante  =  before,  and  Fr.  ni  =  Lat.  nutus  = 
born.] 

1.  Eldest :  firstborn. 

2.  Unalienable,  as  being  entailed  on  the 
•Idest  son. 

"  It  hapiieneth  not  aeldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly 
o*th,  (or  averment  of  the  conlinnance  of  some  estite 
for  life,  which  is  ci./^-rt.  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture 
for  llie  alienation  that  d-meth  after  it.  the  p'lrty  win 
offer  t'.  sue  a  pardon  inn.oiniielled  before  the  time  :  in 
all  which,  some  mitigation  of  the  uttermost  value 
niny  wi  11  and  H-ortliily  I'e  nflertnL"— Bacon:  OMoe  of 
CtimpotUio'ia  for  A  Ueimtions. 

*©lli,  *eek,  *eke,  s.    [Eke,  v.j 

1.  An  addition. 

"Likely  from  tbem  a  great  fke  will  be  pnt  to 
Traqmlis  process,  whit-li  Iwfore  w;ia  looe  and  odious 
enouyli  ■'— B'ti//if.-  WUrs,  1.  823. 

2.  '1  he  liniment  usei!  for  greasing  sheep. 

3.  An  unctuous  perspiration  that  oozes 
through  the  skin  of  slieep  in  warm  weather. 


eil£,  r.i.     [Ekk.]    To  add.     {:^o<tch.) 

"  Th.-it  was   under  iinitestatiuii  tu  add  and  vUt." — 
Scott:  Ueart  of  .MidtolliMii,  ch.  xii. 

elk' -end,  «.  [Eik,  v.]  The  short  clmin 
wliirli  .■ittaches  the  theets,  or  traces,  to  tJie 
swiiiglctiees  in  a  plough. 

eild,5.     [Eld.]     Old  nge.     (Scotch.) 

"  Wi'  crazy  etld  I'm  aafr  forfairn." 

JJunvi.  iirlgtofAyr. 

eil'-din^,  yeal-ings,  s.  -pi.  [Eild.)  Equals 
ill  age.  (often  pronuunced  eillins,  also 
yieUiins.) 

"  A  species  hy  youi-aell. 
Near  eeldiiu  with  tlie  aun  your  god." 

Jiavtaiiy :  Phanix,  \\.  49S. 

eild'-ing,  s.  [Eldiko,]  Firing,  wood,  peats, 
coals,    {Scotch.) 

"  Ve'll  be  wanting  eilding  now,  or  something  to  pit 
ower  the  winter.  "—A'coH  ;  Oay  Mannering,  ch.  xiv. 

■'Oile,  V.t.  &  i.      [AlL.] 

t  ei'-le-ber,  s.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Alliaria  officinalis.    (Ger. :  A])pendix.) 

e'ir'-ack,  ear-ock,  er-ack,  er-ock,  er- 
rack,  s.  [Gael,  eirag  =  a  chicken.]  A  hen 
of  the  lirst  yeai-. 

"  Like  half  an  errick's  egg." 
^  Piper  of  Pceblet,  p.  IR 

•eire,  s.    [Eyre.] 

*  ei'-ren-arch,  s.  [Gr.  eipjjn7(eiretie)= peace, 
anil  apx*^  {archd)  =  io  lule,  to  govern.] 

Or,  A  utiq. :  A  magistrate  whose  duty  it  was 
to  keep  the  peace. 

*  e'ir'-ie,  s.    [Evrie.) 

*  eise,  s.     [Ease.] 

•ci-sel,   *ei-sell.   *eye-selle,  «.     [A.  S. 

aisd.\    Vinegar. 

"  EUell  strong  and  egre," 

liomaunt  of  the  Hose,  216. 

ei'-^sn-rahm,  s.    [Ger.  =  iron  cream.]    He- 

ni.ititti. 

eis-sel,  a.  [Corrupted  from  A.S.  east-dtkl  = 
the  East  ijart,  the  East.]     Easterly. 

"  On  Monandiiy  night  he  cam  yont  to  stop  the  ewea 
aff  the  hoj^t^-feuce,  the  wiud  btiug  eiiseL"—Browjiie  of 


eis-tedd-fod  (pron.  i-steth'-v6d),  s.  [Wei. 
—  an  assembly.]  A  cnngi'ess  or  session  for 
the  election  of  (thief  bards,  called  together  for 
the  first  time  at  Caerwys,  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission gianted  by  Qneeii  Elizabeth,  May  26th, 
1508.  Eisteddviidau  have  been  since  held  in 
various  places  at  uncertain  intervals,  but  of 
late  yeais  Imve  been  held  annually  at  cei'tain 
places  imblicly  nofilied  previously.  The 
object  is  the  encoui-ageuieut  of  native  poetry 
and  music. 

*  eit,  s.     [AiT.] 

either  (pron.  e'-ther  or  i'-ther).  *ai-ther, 
*  a'-ther,    *  ay-ther,    •  ey-tner,   n . .   oi 

pi-oii.  &.  conj.  [A.  a.  dgther,  a  contr.  of 
(bghwoitlier,  itself  a  compound  of  d  +  ^e  + 
hxva^ther,  where  d  =  aye,  ge  is  a  comnion 
lir^-tix,  and  htva:ther  =  Eng.  whether  ;  cngn. 
with  Dut.  ieder :  O.  H.  Ger.  eowedar;  M.  ii. 
Ger.  ieweder  ;  Ger.  jcder.] 

A.  As  adjective  or  prvnoun  : 

1.  One  or  the  other  of  two  persons  or  things. 

"Afterward  as  victory  inclined  to  either  part,  it 
belonged  eft  to  the  Lact-demunians,  and  eft  to  the 
At h en iatis."— Go W^ /Iff  ;  Juatiiie,  titl.  iS. 

2.  Each  of  two. 

"  With  his  oivn  likeness  placed  on  either  knee." 
Coiirper :  Tirocinium,  320. 

3.  Both  of  two. 

•'  So  burly  the  hie  hruBflhit  togedur, 
Tluit  backe  to  tiie  bent  borne  «eie  thai  aither." 
Jiestnu'tion  of  Ti-oy.  11.053,  11.060. 

4.  Any  one  of  any  number  more  than  two. 

"  H'.iiry  Vni.,  Francis  I.,  and  Charles  V.  were  so  pro- 
vident, as  scarce  a  paliii  of  ground  could  l>e  gotten  by 
eifhrr  of  the  three,  hut  that  the  other  two  would  eet 
the  balance  of  £uroi«  upright  again.'  —Bacon. 

B.  ^s  conj. :  A  disjunctive  conjunction  used 
belore  the  lirst  of  two  or  m()re  propositions  or 
alteinatives,  as  correlative  to,  and  followed 
by  or. 

"  Eirhtrr  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pur^ning.  or  he  is  tn 
a  Journey,  or  perbaiw  he  8leei>eth."— 1  Ain^/j  xviii,  27. 

elth-ly,  ady.     [Eng.  eath;  -ly.]    Easily. 

■"  Ub  travelled  earth  That,'  Raid  Edie.  'it  howkssae 
ei/hty."— Scott:  Antiquary,  ch   xxiiL 

e-jac'-u-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  ejacuJatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejaculo  —  to  cast  out:  e  =  ex  =  out, 


and  jaculo  =  to  cast;  jaculum  —  a  missile, 
jacio  =  to  cast,  to  throw.] 

A.  Transitive: 

"  1.  Lit. ;  To  throw,  shoot,  cast,  or  dart 
out. 

"  Its  active  rays,  ejaculated  tbeiice, 
Irradlatv  all  the  wide  clrcumfercnoo," 

Olac/cini/re  :  Cre.ati'jn,  btt.  L 

2.  Fig. :  To  throw  out  as  an  exclamation; 
to  utter  sharply  and  briefly ;  to  exclaim, 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  To  shoot  or  dart  out. 

"  Which  far  and  n«>ar  rjartUatc,  and  BTwnt'. 
O  er  tea  and  toflee,  poison  to  the  rout" 

Young  :  t'/'itCU  to  Pup«. 

2.  Fig. :  To  exclaim  ;  to  utter  ejacu  lat  ions, 
e-jac'-u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ejaculate.) 

©~jac'-u-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Ejacu- 
late.]" 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  exclaiming  saddenly 
and  briefly  ;  ejaculation. 

e-j3^-«-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ejaailatus,  pa, 
par.  of  ejaculo;  Fr,  ijaculation ;  Ital.  ejaada- 
zioiie.] 

*  L  Lit. :  The  act  of  shooting  or  darting  out 
with  sudden  force  and  rapid  flight. 

"There  seetneth  to  be  acknowledged,  in  the  act  of 
envy,  nu  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye."— 
Bacon:  Etanys;  On  Envy. 

H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  The  act  of  ejaculating  or  utteringa  shorty 
sudden  exclamation  or  i>rayer. 

2.  A  short,  sudden  exclamation  or  cry 
uttered. 

"An  rjacuZation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn  of  thanka- 
giviug."— .l/«c(iu;«tf  .-  flitt.  Eng.,  cli.  xi. 

H  For  the  dilference  between  ejaculation 
and  effusion,  see  Effusion. 

e-jac-u-lat'-6r-y,  "  e-jac-u-lat-or-ie,  <k 

[Eng.  ejaculat(e)  ;   -cry.] 
L  Ordinarnj  Language : 

*  1.  Emitting  or  causing  a  short  sharp 
motion. 


2.  Suddenly  or  sharply  uttered  or  ex- 
claimed ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ejaculation, 

"They  used  It  rather  upon  eonio  short  ejacuUUortf 
prayers,  tiian  in  their  larger  devotiooa'  —Duppa : 
Devotion. 

*  3.  Sudden,  hasty. 

"  We  are  not  to  value  onrselvea  upon  the  merit  of 
^aculatory    repentances,  that   take   qb   by  tits  and 

Btaxts."— Z.  Estrange. 

IL  Anat.  £  Physiol.:  Designed  for  ejecting 
or  emitting  with  force  any  fluid  ;  as,  ejaculaiory 
ducts. 

e-jecf  v.t.    [Lat.  pectus,  pa.  par.  of  ejicio  = 
to  cast  or  throw  out  :  e  =  ac  =  out^  and 
jacio  =  to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cast,  shoot,  throw,  or  dart  out ;  to 
discharge  ;  to  emit. 

"  The  carbuDcle, 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  riidi.incy  ejecieth." 

Irrayton  :  Slutea'  Elytium. ;  JTympAolflL 

2.  To  drive  away,  to  expel, 

"  To  eject  him  hence. 
Were  but  our  danger  ;  and  to  keep  him  here. 
Our  certJtiu  death.  '   Shakcsp. :  Coriol-iruu,  iiL  1 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

4.  To  throw  out  or  expel  from  any  office  or 
occupaucy ;  to  drive  out  of  possession ;  to- 
dispossess. 

"  His  wife  a  Bonne  should  beare. 
That  should  eject  him  from  his  realme.' 

Warner :  Albion*  England,  bk.  L,0.11( 

•  5.  To  drive,  to  force. 

"  If  they  can,  by  all  their  arts. 
Eject  it  to  th  extremeat  i>arts." 

Hurift :  Bce't  Birt^dat, 

■  6.  To  throw  or  cast  out ;  to  reject. 

"  To  have  ejec'ed  whatsoever  the  church  doth  main 
account  vi.  be  it  never  bo  harmte^a  iu  itself  .  .  .  could 
not  lia\e  Lieen  defended, '—/ToofctT.'  Ecclea.  Polity. 

II,  Law:  To  turn  a  tenant  out  from  the 
occupation  of  any  tenancy.     [EjECXMEtrr.] 

"He  must  show  .  .  .  lastly  that  the  defendant  had 
ousted  or  ^ecfed  hiiXi."~Blnck>tone :  Commemt.,  bL 
iiL,  ch.  ;. 

e-ject'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Eject.] 

e-ject'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Eject.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (S«e 
the  verb). 


IkSU,  bo^ ;  po^t,  ji^l ;  cat,  9eU,  cboms,  9I1IT1,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sixi,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
Hdaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion*  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tioufl,  -aious  =  shus.   -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  li§l,  dfiL 
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ejection— elaborate 


C.  Assubst.:  The  act  of  casting  or  throwing 
out ;  Section  ;  ejectment. 

^Jeo'-tion,  8.    [Lat.  ejectio,  from  eje^tus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejicio  =  to  throw  or  cast  out :  e  =  ex 
=  out,  and  jocto  =  to  throw.] 
I.  Ordinarji  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting,  casting,  or  tlirowing 
out. 

"These  ntorles  are  founded  on  the  ejection  ot  the 
fcllen  mitrels  from  heaveu."— Brwom*. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  ejected, 
dispossessed,  orex]ieIlc(L 

"  Our  first  parent  after  lila  eieclUm  out  of  Paradl»e." 
—Bp.  Hall :  Ctmtempl. 

*  3.  The  ai^t  of  expelling  or  driving  out,  aa 
out  of  society  ;  expulsion. 

"Tlie  inivl^tera  of  the  synagoffiie  that  had  enacted 
the  ej'cfion  of  whosoever  should  coufeaa  Jesus  to  ho 
the  Chrtst-'-Bp.  Halt:  Contempt.,  ProcettUm  to  ttie 
Temple. 

*  4.  The  act  of  rejecting  ;  rejection. 

■■Some  of  Uu«ft  altpmtlous  are  only  the  Section  of  a 
word  for  one  thiit  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or 
more  iutellio'ihlo."— JoAmon;  Pr^ace  to  Shakespeare. 

11.  Tcchniculbj: 

1.  L«iy ;  The  act  or  process  nf  ousting  or 
Meeting  a  tenant  from  any  tenancy  ;  eject- 
ment. 

"  Ouater  or  amotion  of  posaession  from  an  estate  for 
Tcara,  happens  only  b,  k.\i  ejection  or  turning  out  of 
the  tenant  from  the  occupation  of  the  land  during  the 
continuance  of  hU  term.'  —Dlackitone :  Comment.,  hk. 
iiL,  ch.  7. 

2.  Pliy^.  :  Tlie  discharge  of  anything  by 
vomiting,  the  stool,  or  any  other  emunctory. 

TJ  (1)  Action  ofejrction  aiid  intrusion  : 

Scots  Law :  An  action  lying  when  lands  or 
houses  are  violently  taken  possession  of  by 
another,  for  the  i>urpose  of  recovering 
siou  with  damages  and  violent  profits. 

(2)  Letters  of  ejection  : 

Scots  Law :  Letters  under  the  royal  signet 
authorizing  the  sheriff  to  eject  a  tenant  or 
other  possessor  of  land,  who  Imd  been  decreed 
to  remove,  and  who  had  disobeyed  a  charge  to 
remove,  proceeding  on  letters  of  horning  on 
the  decree. 

•  e-jecf -ive,  a.    [Eng.  eject ;   -iue.]     Throw- 
ing, lasting. 

*  e-Ject'-ive-ly",  arfw.   [Eng.  ejectivz ;  -ly.]   By 
throwing  or  casting. 

"  It  was  Mra,  Leviticus  who  adorned  him  (after  a  nea 
of  soay-8ud9  aud  many  irons  tested  ejectively)  with 
this  luaguificent  vesture."—/?.  D.  hlackmore:  Crippi 
the  Caj~rurr,  ch,  xvL 

e-ject'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  eject;  -m^nt.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  casting  out  or 
expelling;  ejection,  expulsion. 

■•The  driving  him  [the  Devil]  out  .  .  .  byexorciamB 
and  Bpiriturd  eJect^nentt.'—Warl^arton:  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  bk-  iL,  ch.  iv. 

2.  Law :  The  act  or  process  of  ejecting  or 
dispossessing  a  tenant  of  his  tenancy. 

T  Action  of  ejectment : 

Law  :  An  action  wherein  the  title  to  certain 
lands  and  tenements  may  be  tried  and  pos- 
session recovered  in  eases,  when  the  claimant 
has  a  right  of  entry.  It  is  begun  by  the 
serving  of  a  writ  of  ejectment  on  the  tenant 
in  possession,  bearing  that  the  plaintiff  in  the 
action  lays  claim  to  the  estate  in  question, 
and  calling  upon  all  interested  to  appear 
within  a  certain  time  and  defend  their  right, 
failing  which  the  tenaut  in  possession  will  be 
^ected. 

"The  ac-'lrmof  ejectment  has,  I  may  add.  been  ren- 
dered an  easy  and  expeditious  remedy  to  Undlords 
whose  tenants  are  in  arre:ir.  or  who  hold  overiifter 
tbei  r  t-rm  has  expired  or  been  determined.  For  every 
landlord  who  has  a  right  of  re-entry  in  case  of  uou-my- 
ment  of  rent,  when  half  a  year's  rent  is  due  .'\nd  no 
sufficient  distress  is  to  he  had.  may  serve  a  writ  of 
ejectment  on  his  tenant,  to  fix  the  same  ui>ou  some 
notorious  jiart  of  the  premises,  which  shall  be  valid. 
without  any  formal  re-eutry  or  previous  demand  ■>! 
rent  And  rv  recr-very  in  such  ejectment  shall  he  hnal 
and  conchisive.  l>oth  in  law  aud  canity,  uules=i  the 
rent  and  .ill  coats  be  paid  or  tendered  within  six 
calendar  months  afterwards,  "—flJacfcstoH«:  Comm-nt,, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  7. 

e-jec'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  ejectus,  pa.  par.  of 
ejicio.] 

L  Ord.  Ijing.:  One  who  or  that  which 
ejects,  throws,  or  drives  out. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Iaiw  :  One  who  ejects  or  dispossesses 
another  from  liis  tenancy, 

-  He  bad  no  other  remedy  against  the  ejector  hut  In 
damages  for  th-?  trespass  committed  in  ejecting  him 
fromliU  is.rmr—mackatone:  Comment.,  hk,  iil.,  ch.  7. 

2.  Mach  :  A  device  wherein  a  body  of 
elastic    fluid,   such    as   steam  or   air,  under 


pressure  and  in  motion  is  made  the  means  of 
driving  a  liquid  such  as  water  or  oil.  The 
ertVct  of  a  body  of  escaping  steam  In  setting 
liquids  in  motion  was  observed  long  ago. 
but  the  most  notable  instance  is  the  Giflard 
Injector  (Injkc.touI,  whicrh  is  used  as  a  feed- 
water  pump  for  steam-boilers.  The  ejector 
acts  on  a  similar  principle,  but  is  applied  to 
eject  or  lift  liquids.     {Knight.) 

3.  Firearms:  That  device  in  a  breechdoading 
firearm  which  withdraws  the  empty  cartridge- 
case  from  the  boie  of  the  gun. 

4.  Ship-build. :  A  device  on  shipboard  for 
cariyiiig  up  the  ashes  from  the  stokeholes  of 
steamships  and  discharging  them  overboard. 
The  ashes  are  shovelled  int<)  a  box.  and  a 
steam-jet  being  driven  into  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  pipe,  causes  an  induced  current  of  air. 
which  carries  the  ashes  along  with  it  up  the 
pipe,  and  overboard  above  the  water-line. 

ejector-condenser,  s. 

Steam-eng.  :  A  form  of  (condenser  worked  by 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder.  The 
apparatus  consists  essentially  of  three  con- 
centric tubes  terminating  in  conoidal  nozzles, 
and  opening  into  the  hot-well  or  waste-water 
receptacle  by  a  common  and  gradually  widen- 
ing or  trumpet-shaped  mouthpiece  ;  the  inlet- 
tube  is  in  coninmnication  with  tlie  water-tank 
from  wliich  tlie  cuiTent  of  injection  water  is 
obtained,  while  each  of  the  other  tu\)es  con- 
veys the  exhaust  steam  from  one  of  the 
cylinders.  In  starting,  steam  is  admitted, 
aiid  passing  along  the  axial-pii>e.  issues  at  the 
nozzle,  drawing  with  it  water  from  the  cold- 
water  pipe,  which  condenses  the  steam  from 
the  exhaust  passages  of  the  respective  cylin- 
ders, and  has  momentum  enough  to  cany  the 
condensed  steam  aud  itself  to  the  hot-weR 
(Knight.) 

e-jod',».    [GoMUTL] 

«  ej-u-la'-tlon,  «.     [Lat.  ejulatio,  from  ejulo 
—  to  cry  out.  to  wail,]    A  wailing  aloud,  an 
outcry,  mouruing,  or  lamentation. 
••  Bceotia's  hills 
And  caves  with  cjittalion  from  the  camp 
Kehellowed  round."     Glover:  Athtnaid.  hk.  xxUL 

©-jiir-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ejumtio.] 

Law:  The  act  of  renouucing  or  resigning 
one's  place. 

elt-de-mite,  s.  [Gr-  ^kStj^os  {ekdemos)  = 
unusual,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  arsenate  and  chloride  of  lead, 
Pb5Ar208  -I-  2PbCl2.  Hardness,  2-5  to  3  ;  sp. 
gr.  714;  lustre,  vitreous  to  greasy;  colour, 
bright  yellow  to  green  ;  massive  and  crystal- 
line. From  Laugban,  Wermland,  Sweden. 
Described  by  Nordenskibld  in  1877.  (Thos. 
Davies,  F.G.S.) 

eke,  *  eak,  *  eche,  *  ech-en,  *  eeke, 
'  ek-en,  *ich,  ft.  &  i.  [A.S.  ecnn;  cngn. 
with  Icel.  auUt  :  D:in.  oge ;  Sw.  oka;  O.  H. 
Ger.  o«c/ion.,  aukkon ;  Goth,  aukan  ;  Lat. 
augeo.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

♦1.  To  increase,  to  augment. 

•■  I  dempt  there  inuth  to  have  ek>'draj  store. 
But  such  eking  hath  made  my  heart  s  re. 

Spenter^  SltepheariU  Calender  (sept). 

*  2.  To  protract,  to  lengthen,  to  prolong,  to 
extend. 

'■  I  apeak  too  long ;  hot  'tis  to  piece  the  time. 
To  eke  it.  aud  to  draw  it  out  in  length." 

;Aakfip. :  Merchant  u/  Venice.  IiL  2. 

*  3.  To  make  up  for  or  supply  deficiencies 
in.    (Followed  by  out.) 

••  Stm  be  kind. 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. ' 

Sh'ikesp.:  Henry  r"..  ui.  (Chorus). 

*  4.  To  spin  out  by  useless  additions. 

'•  She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Darnell  abine. 
And  Eusdeu  eke  out  Elackmore  3  endless  line." 

Pope:  Duncial.  i,  103.  IM. 

5.  To  manage  anything  so  that  it  shall 
suffice  for  any  purpose. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  make  an  increase  or  addi- 
tion. 

"What  eehith  BQche  renowne  to  the  conscience  of  a 
wise  man."  Chaucer:  Test,  of  Luve,  bk.  ii. 

eke,  'eek,  *ek,(uiy.  &  s.  [A.S.  eo^;  cogn. 
with  lecl.  auk;  Dut.  oofc;  Sw.  och;  Dan.  og  ; 
Goth,  auk.]    (Ekr,  v.\ 

A.  As  adv.  :  Also,  besides,  likewise,  more- 
over, in  addition.  (Obsolete  ex^'ept  in  poetry.) 

"  A  tmlnh  Old  captain  e7:e  was  he 
Of  famous  Loudon  t  <wn." 

Cowper :  John  GUpin. 


B.  A3  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  addition,  something  added. 

"In  till'  latter  they  are  generally  Ul-*8«urted  and 
clumay  i-kea.  that  may  well  he  nf^rvA.' —UedOet  : 
Protp.  of  a  A'eu>.  Tratu.  of  liiOle.  p.  S&. 

2.  lieekteping  :  A  short  wooden  cylinder  on 
which  a  beehive  is  placed  to  increase  its  capa- 
city when  the  bees  have  filled  it  full  of  comb. 

ek-e-ber'-gi-a,  ».  (Named  by  the  African 
traveller  fSpaniiann,  after  his  relative.  Captain 
C.  Gustavus  EUeberg,  a  Swedish  captain,  who 
took  him  to  Uliina.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  order  Meliaceae, 
tribe  Trichiliese.  Ekehrrgia  capensis  is  a  very 
orriament-d  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  some- 
times cultivated  in  greenhouses,    (/'arton.) 

ek' -  e  -  l>er  -  gite,  s.    [Named  in  1824  after 

Ekeberg,  who  analyzed  it  in  1807.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  transparent,  or  trans- 
Incent  mineral.  Hardness  5-5— 6  ;  sp.  gr.  2*74; 
lustre  vitreous  ;  colour  wliite,  grey,  bluish,  or 
reddish.  Compos.  :  Silica  49-20— 52-25  ;  alu- 
mina 2o-97—27"90;  sesqnioxideofiron,0— 1'40; 
magnesia  0— 1-(W  ;  lime  9-8G— 15-59  ;  soda  4*53 
—8-70 ;  i)otiissa  0—1  -73 ;  water,  0—1-7:'-.  Found 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  New  York. 
Two  varieties  of  it  are  Passauite  and  Paralogite. 
(Danu.)  Tlie  British  MvseiimCatalogvf  reduces 
Ekebergite  toa  variety  of  Scapolite  (q.v. ).whil3t 
D;ina  uses  Scapolite  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  group  of  minerals. 

eked.  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Eke,  v.] 

e'ke-ing.  ek-ing,  "eek-ing,  'ek-yng, 
*ek'ynge,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.     (Ekf.  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  irr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verl-)- 
C.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  increasing,  augmenting,  <* 
protracting. 

•■An  Ekynge:  Adaugma,  augmentum.  auedo.'— 
Cathot.  Anglicum. 

2.  An  addition,  an  increase,  an  augmentation. 

"  And  make  an  ekynge  of  my  jjelue." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  t». 

n.  Shipbuilding : 

1.  A  piece  fitted  to  make  good  a  deficiency 
in  length  on  the  lower  part  of  the  supporter 
under  the  cat-head,  &c. 

2.  The  piece  of  carved  work  under  the  lower 
end  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the 
quarter-gallery. 

*  eke -name,  •  ek-name,  s.  [Eng.  efce, 
and  name;  Icel.  auka-^wfiL.]  An  additional 
name  ;  a  siu-name,  a  nickname  (q.v.). 

'■  Agnomen.  An  ekename  or  a  surname." — MedAiRm 
Grammaticet. 

ek-man'-nite*  s.  [Ger.  ehmannit.  Named 
after  "G.  Ekmann,  proprietor  of  the  mine  in 
which  it  was  found.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  resembling  chlorite,  to 
wliiuh  it  is  akin.  It  is  foliated,  columnar, 
asbestiform.  radiated,  or  "massive.  Colour, 
green,  grevish-white,  or  black.  Compos.  ; 
silica  34-30"— 10-:>0  ;  alumina  0—5*08;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  0 — 4-97  ;  protoxide  of  iron  25  "51 — 
3607;  protoxide  of  manganese  713—11-45; 
magnesia  0—7  64  ;  lime  0—2-73  ;  water  9-71— 
11-50.     Found  in  Sweden.    {Dana.) 

*  el,  s.     [AwL-l 

*  e-la,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Lit.  £  Music :  The  name  given  by  Goido 

to  the  highest  note  in  his  scale. 

2.  Fig.  :  Used  to  express  the  extreme  or 
height  of  any  quality,  especially  of  a  hyper- 
bolical or  extravagant  sayiug. 

•■  Why  this  is  above  E-la  f" 

Beium.  i  FLet.:   Wit  without  Mernxt. 

e-lab'-or-ate,  v.u    [Elaborate,  a.\ 

*  1.  To  produce  with  labour. 

"  Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye. 
Or  In  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh." 

I'oung  :  Love  qf  Fame,  sat  T. 

•  2.  To  get  together  by  labour. 

"Tlie  honey  that  is  elaborated  by  the  bee."— So»I«.' 
Works,  ii.  35o. 

3.  To  labour  at  so  as  to  improve,  heighten, 
or  refine  by  suc';essive  operations ;  to  bring 
to  perf.'(^tion  with  care  and  diligence. 

'■To  treat  of  this  liquor  as  It  is  compleaUly  elofto- 

rated." ^li'iyl''  :    Works,  iv.  b9G. 

e-lab'-6r-ate,  q.  [Lat.  elaboratus,  pa.  par. 
of  elaboro  '=  to  labour  greatly  :  e  =  cr=  out, 
fully,  and  laboro  =  to  labour  ;  labor  =  labour.J 


J&te.  at.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU.  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pme.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  g^.  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^li;  work,  who,  son;  mdte,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   ».  <o  =  e,    ey  -  a,   qu  -  kw. 


elaborated— elaphomycGs 
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1.  Wrought  or  finished  with  great  care  and 
pain8t;iking ;  highly  finished  or  atudiod  ;  per- 
fonned  with  great  labour  and  care. 

"  Some  etaborute  niti>in\itn  of  hU  ndversarlea  to  over- 
turn if—Hu-rd:  L%f«  of  Warburioix. 

*  2.  Working  witli  great  care  and  paiiis- 
taking. 

"  'Tis  not  •.■DOugli  tlie  elaborate  Muse  Rfforda 
Her  ijutfiiia  beaiitie. ' 

Jonson :  Horace  ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

e-lib'-or-at-ed, ;)o. par.  era.  [Elaborate, v.] 

e-liib'-or-ate-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  elaborate;  -ly.] 
Ill  an  elaborate  manner;  with  great  study, 
labour,  or  i>ainstaking. 

"  If  we  preiich  elabonttely  some  will  tax  our  affecta- 
tion, others  will  applfiud  our  diligence,"— /iijAopi/nH. ■ 
Contempt. :  Duinbe  /tcmll  Recced. 

e-l^b'-dr-ate-ness,s.  [Eng.  elahoraU;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elaborate. 

"  It  [the  Old  liachelor]  Is  npimreiitly  composed  with 
great  Hahorate II csa  of  dlaloi^e,  ami  iiiceiisaiit  amhi- 
tiou  of  wit." — Johnson  :  Lifeof  Cong r eve. 

5-l^b'-6r-at-xng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  iSi  s.  [Elabor- 
ate, 1'  1 

A.  &-  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  A^  snhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  working 
up  or  finishing  with  great  care  and  pains- 
taking; elaboration. 

e-lato-dr-a'-tioil»  s.  [Lat.  claboratio,  from 
elahoratus,  pa.  par.  of  elahoro.] 

1.  Old.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  elabo- 
rating, improving,  or  finishing  with  gre3,t  care 
and  painstaking  ;  a  developing  or  bringing  to 
perfection  by  degrt_'es. 

"To  what  purpose  la  there  such  an  apparatus  of 
vessels  for  the  elaboration  of  tiie  sfierm  and  eggs ;  such 


2.  Anim.  £  Veg.  Physiol. :  The  several  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  appropriate  food  of  animals 
and  of  plants  is  transforTueti  or  assimilated  so 
as  to  render  it  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition. 

e-lab'-6r-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  eIaborat(e):  -ive.] 
Tending  to  or  having  the  quality  or  power  of 
flaborating,  developing,  or  refining  by  suc- 
cessive operations ;  perfecting  by  degrees 
with  great  care  and  painstaking. 

elaborativefaculty,  5. 

Metaph. :  The  intellectual  power  of  discern- 
ing relations  and  viewing  objects  by  means 
of  or  in  relations  ;  the  discursive  faculty ; 
thought. 

JS-lib'-6r-a-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  elahorat(e):  -or.] 
One  who  or  tliat  which  elaborates. 

•e-l&b'-or-a-tdr-J?,  a.  &  s.  [Bng.  elaborat(e)  ; 
-ory.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Elaborating,  elaborative. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  laboratory. 

"  He  [Mr.  Sthaell  built  his  ffahorn'ory  in  an  old  hall 
or  refectory."— ii/0o/.<-  Wood  (aubaiin.  1063}. 

*5-la'-b6ur,  v.t.  [Lat.  claboro.]  To  work 
out,  to  elaborate.     [Elaborate.] 

"A    nourishment    most    perfectly    elnboured    by 
nature,"— Fj-yiiAurr;  fiabchtis  {Prol.}. 

J£l-»-ag'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  eAaiflt  (daia)  =  the  olive 
tree,  and  ay'ios  (hagios)  =  devoted  to  the  gods, 
sacred  (?).] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonaeeae.  Elmatjia 
tUilis  is  the  Wax  or  Varnish  tree  of  the  Cordil- 
leras.    (Treos.  of  Hot.) 

Sl-ae-ag-na'-^e-ae,  s.  p/.  [Mod.  Lat.  eleagn^its), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl',  -ncea:] 

Bot. :  Oleasters.  An  order  of  Diclinous 
Exogens,  alliance  Amentales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  usually  covered  with  leprous 
8curf ;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules  ;  flowers 
axillary,  in  catkins,  or  sometimes  in  panicles, 
geiierallydiiecious,  rarely  hermaphrodite.  Male 
nowera  amentaceous,  sepals  two  to  four,  sta- 
mens three,  four,  or  eight,  sessile.  Female 
flowers  with  a  free  tubular  calyx  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  with  a  solitai-y  ascending  ovule. 
Fruit  enclosed  within  the  persistent  calyx, 
ultimately  succulent.  Found  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  Ixith  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Worlds.  Lindley,  in  lS4.'j.  enumerated  four 
genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species  at 
thirty.  One — Hippophae  rhavDioides,  the  Sea 
Buckthorn — is  wild  in  England. 

Sl-£e-d.g'-nUS,  s.  [Gr.  a\aiayvo^  (nlaingnos), 
eAe'ayvo?  (dea{])ios)  =  a  BcEotian  marsh  plant 
(Myriat  <!ale).^ 


Bot.  :  Oleaster  or  Wild  Olive-tree.  A  genus 
of  plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  order  Elseag- 
uaceie  (q.v.).  EUKognus  horleusia  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  fruit  of  E. 
orientalUi,  called  in  Persia  Zinzeyd,  is  eaten  in 
that  country,  as  are  the  drnpe.s  of  E.  arborea, 
E.  conferta,  and  others,  in  Nepaiil.  The  honey 
derived  from  the  very  fragrant  flowers  of  E. 
orientalis  and  E.  angustifolUi  is  regarded  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  malignant 
fevers.     (Lindley.) 

e-lce'HLS,  e-la'-is,  s.  [Gr.  cAai'a  (e^(ia)  =  the 
olive-tree,  with  which  elaeis  agrees  in  furnish- 
ing oil.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocoeae.  and 
the  spiny  section  of  that  tribe.  It  is  dicecious 
or  monoecious  ;  the  flowers,  especially  the 
males,  in  dense  masses,  packed  very  closely 
together ;  the  fruit  is  partly  three-sided,  but 
somewhat  irregular.  El(vi$  gtiineeiLsis,  tlie 
Maba  or  Oil  Palm  of  the  West  African  coast, 
has  heads  of  large  fruits.  Tlie  outer  or  fleshy 
part  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  in  water,  when  the 
oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed 
off.  In  its  native  country  it  is  used  for  butter, 
but  here  only  for  candlemaking.  Itconstitutes 
one  of  the  chief  commeicial  products  of  Western 
Africa.  E.  )»e?a»oc')ccaalso  furnishes  oil.  Both 
species  also  yield  by  manufacture  palm  wine. 

el-se-6-car-pa-9e-ce,   s.  pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 

ekEocarp{iis),  and  Lat.  fern  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acem.] 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  plants  now  reduced  to 
Eleteocarpeae,  a  tribe  of  Tiliaceffi  (q.v). 

el-ae-o-car'-pe-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elceocar- 
p{i(s),  and  Ijat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  Eleoearps.  A  tribe  of  Tiliacea-,  having 
lacerated  petals,  and  the  anthera  opening  by  a 
transverse  valve  at  the  apex. 

el-ae-6-car'-pus,  s.  [Gr.  eAaios  {elaios)=  the 
Willi  olive,  the  oleaster,  or  cAata  {daia)  =  the 
olive  tree,  and  Kapno^  (kan^os)  =  fruit.  J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Tiliacese,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Elseoo^rpeae  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
large  trees  or  slirubs  found  in  the  south-east  of 
Asia,  in  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Tlie 
stones  of  the  fruit  of  E.  Ganitnis  are  strung 
into  necklaces.  E.  Hinau  furnishes  in  New 
Zealand  a  good  black  dye.  Tlie  natives  of 
India  eat  the  fruit  of  some  species  in  their 
cuiTies. 

el-se-o-coc'-caj  s.  [Gr.  eAaio?  (elaios)  =  the 
wild  olive,  or'tAat'a  (elaia)  =  the  olive  tree, 
and  KOKK09  (kokkos)  =■  a  berry.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae,  tribe  Cro- 
tonese.  The  i»ressed  seeds  of  Elmococca  verru- 
cosa, a  Japanese  plant,  furnish  oil  for  burn- 
ing, as  do  those  of  the  Chinese,  E.  vernida 
oil  for  mixing  with  paint. 

el-se-o-den'-dre-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (B^tro- 
dA.ndr{on),  and  Lat.  fein.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. ;  A  tribe  of  Celastracese  having  drupa- 
ceous fruit. 

el-se-o-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  eAaio?  {elaios)  = 
the  wild  olive,  or  €\aia(elaia)  =  the  olive,  and 
5eV5poi'  {dcndron)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Celastraceffi,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Elaiodendreae  (q.v.).  Calyx 
five-parted,  petals  five,  linear,  oblong  anthers, 
five  ou  the  margin  of  a  five-angled  fleshy  disc  ; 
nut  one  to  two-c-elled.  The  drupes  of  ElaM- 
dendron  Knbu  are  eaten  in  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  while  tlie  fresh  bark  of  E.  Roxburghii, 
rubbed  with  water,  is  used  by  the  Hindoos  as 
an  external  application  to  swellings  of  all 
kinds. 

e-lse'-o-lite,  s.  [Ger.  eUmllth ;  Gr.  eAaio? 
(elaios)  =  the  wild  olive,  the  oleaster,  or 
eAata  (elaia)  =  the  olive,  tree,  and  \i$os  (IWios) 
=  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  uepbelite  or  nepheline 
from  Arkansas. 

el-s9-6m'-et-er,  el-ai-om'-e-ter,  5.  ([Gr. 
eAaiov  (elaioii)  =  olive  oil.  and  fxirpov  (metron) 
=a  measni-e.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

el-se-op'-tene,  e -la-op- ten, s.  [Gr.  eKaiov 

(elaioii)  =  oil,  and  Eng.  &c.  02)tenc  (q.v.).] 

Chevi:  A  tenn  applied  to  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  a  natural  essential  oil. 

el-ae-o-se-li'-ni-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  elceose- 
lin(um),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  sutT.  -ida\] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Apiacese,   umbelliferous 

plants. 


€l-ss  0  se-li'-nuni,s.  [Qr.iAtito<; (elaios)  =  th» 
wild  olive,  or  eAutu  {eUiia)  —  the  olive,  and 
(Te'Aifoc  (seliiion)  =  a  kind  of  i)ar»ley.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Apiar:ea',  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elgeoaelinidae  (q.v.). 

el-a'-ic,  a.  [Fr.  ilaique,  from  Gr.  ikiuow 
(elaion)  =  oil.]    [OLEIC.] 

elaio-aold,  ».    [Oleic  acid.] 

el-a'-i-dato.  s.  [Gr.  e'Aatoi' (^/aion.)  =  oil; 
d  eui»houic,  and  -ate  (Ckem.)  (q.v.).j 

Chem.  :  A  salt  residting  from  the  combinft- 
tion  of  elaiodic  aci<l  with  a  base. 

e-la-id'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eAaioc  (eliioji)  =  oil ;  d 
euphonic  ;  -ic]  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 
elaiu  ur  olcin  (q.v.). 

elaidic-acid,  s. 

Chan.  :  A  fatty  acid,  isomeric  with  oleic 
acid,  formed  Ity  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
oleic  acid.  Elaidic  acid,  Ci7lJ33CU-OH,  crys- 
tallizes out  of  alcohol  in  shining  plates,  which 
melt  at  40°. 

S-la'-id-in,  8.  [Gpi  e\atov  (elaion)  =^  oU  ;  d 
euphonic,  and  -iii  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  Asolid  isomeric  modification  ofolein, 
produced  by  tlie  action  of  nitrous  acid  (or  of 
nitric  acid  in  contact  with  niercuiy)  on  olein. 
It  has  never  been  obtained  sufficiently  jnire  for 
analysis,  but  may  be  partially  purilied  by  dis- 
solving it  in  ether,  cooling  the  solution  to  0% 
and  washing  the  deposit  with  ether.  Elaidio 
melts  at  32°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
dissidves  readily  in  ether. 

e-la'-in,  s.   [Gr.  e\atov  (elaion)=oil.]  [Olein.] 

e-lal-6d'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eAaiwSTjs  (elaiodes)  = 
like  an  olive,  oily.]    [Ricinolf.ic.] 

elaiodic- acid,  s.    [Ricinoleic-acid.] 

e-lai-6m'-e-ter,  s.    [El^eometer.] 

el-al'-de-hyde,  s.  [Gr.  eXaiov  (elaion)  =  oil, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  aldehyde  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  A  solid  isomeric  modification  of 
aldeliyde(q.v.). 

*  e-lamp'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  e  =  out,  and  Eng. 
lamp  (q.v.).]     Shining. 

•'  Aa  when  the  cheerful  aun,  clamping  wide, 
UlAdaall  the  wurld." 

O.  Fletcher :  ChrUt't  Victory,  L 

*  e-lan'^e,  v.t.  [Fr.  elancer:  i  =  out,  and 
lancers  to  throw.]  To  throw  or  cast  out;  to 
discharge  ;  to  cast  or  shoot  as  a  dart. 

"  Harsh  words,  tliat  once  elanced,  must  ever  fly 
Irrevocable."  I*rior  :  Holotjwn,  11. 

*e-lan'9ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Elance.] 

*  e-lan^'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Elance.] 

A.  A:  B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (9oe 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shooting,  casting, 
or  darting  out. 

*  e'-land  (1),  *  ea-land,  s.    An  island. 

"  Au  eland:    Mediampnii.  mediampna."  —  CathoL 
Anglic  mn. 

O'-land  (2),  s.    [Dut,  =  elk.] 

Zoo!.  :  Ureas  Canna.  The  Cape  Elk,  a  large 
antelope  about  tlie  size  of  a  horse  and  of  heavy 
make,  like  tliat  of  au  ox,  but  with  long,  nearly 
straight,  erect  horns.  It  is  slower  in  move- 
ment than  most  of  its  congeners.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  domestication.  It  was  formerly 
found  in  great  numbers  in  South  Africa,  where 
its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Colony  it  is  now  rare. 

eV-a-net,  s.    [Elanus.] 

el'-a-niis,  s.  [Gr.  iXavvia  (eZauno)  =  to  drive,} 
Oruith.  :  A  genus  of  laptorial  binls,  placed 
by  Swainson  under  his  sub-family  Cymindiuse, 
or  Kites.  Example,  Elanus  melano}.terus  of 
South  Africa.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Elanet. 

e-la'-6-lite,  s.    (El.cohte.] 

e-la-6p-ten,  s.    [Bljeoptene.] 

el'-a-phine.  a.  [Gr.  ika^o'i  (elaphos)  a,  stag; 
Eng.  adj.  suff".  'ine.\ 

Zool. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stag ;  resembling 
a  stag. 

el-a-pli6m'-y-9es,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  e'Ao^o?  (elo- 
phos)  =  a  deer.] 


b6il.  b^;  p6^t,  j6^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  1 
•«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  8hun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlevs,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  •be.  =  bel.  d^L 
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elaphrium— filata 


Bot. :  A  gcmiB  of  Ascomyoetous  Fiinpi. 
EJaphomytts  (jrannhitiis,  K.  varieijatiis,  iiml  !■'. 
fn>i ri rat II a  occiw  in  Uiitajii.  Some  heibulbts 
Bell  tlicui  us  lycoiierdou  nuts, 

S-la'-phri-fim*  «.  [Gr.  iKdif>pia  (etaphria)  = 
liglilness.) 

Hot.,  :  A  germs  of  AmyridacesR.  lUaphrium 
tomoitns'im  h.is  lipon  said  trt  luvnisU  the  l»il- 
Bainii:  bitter  lesia  culied  Tucuiuttiiuc.  Family 
BurseiicliB. 

tt'-a-plirufl,   8.      [Gr.   cKa.^p6<:   (elafhros)  = 

Entom. ;  A  genus  nf  Carabidre.  Thoy  liJivo 
prominent  eytki.  Fuiiv  st<ec;i:s  occur  in  BiiUin. 

e-lap'-i-dSB,  s.  vl.  fMod.  Lat.  ela]](,s),  and  Lat. 
fein.  pL  adj.  3Ul!'.  -u/u^.J 

Zonl.  :  A  family  of  Colnbrino  Snalc's, 
Ji.iviiig  a  short,  rimnded  lie;ifl  C"vei«!d  wiih 
pl;it's.  There  are  jioisonous  fangs,  which  .ire 
smaller  than  in  the  Viperiiie  SiiHkes,  but  vt'iy 
deadly.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  lo(i'i.\  and 
c-in  be  distended  iiit'>  a  h'-od.  Tli«*  tail  in 
long  and  t;i|>prin'4,  with  a  doulde  mw  of  phites 
beniiiith.  The  Cobra  di  Ca|iello  (Naio  tripu- 
dians)  belongs  to  this  family. 

•e-lS-p-i-da'-tion,  s.  ff^at.  ehriduth,  from 
eUri^iilo  =  to  clear  of  stones  :  e  =  ex  =  out, 
and  /"/)w  (t:eiiif.  litfidis)  =  a  stone.]  The  act 
of  clearing  of  stones. 

e'-ldips^  s.     [All  obsolete  spelling  for  Gr.  eAoi^ 

{eUips).}    {Elops.1 

Znnt.  :  A  pemis  nf  snakes,  the  iypieal  one 
of  the  family  Elapidae.  It  contains  the  ilarle- 
qnin  Snakes. 

€-l&P'C6,  ".I.  fl^t.  elapsvs,  pa.  par,  of  eJnhftr=s 
t'j  <A\U\e  out  or  away  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  fabor 
=  t"  glide.]  To  -liide  or  pass  away  silently, 
as  time;  to  slip  away. 

"  Til  tliese  rnrii  iiitlc  w-irs  several  ccatxuies  elapttd.' 
—ilickie  ■  llitt.  of  Diicovery  of  India 

e-lapsed',  pa.  imr.  or  a.    [Elapse.] 
S-laps'-ing,  i»r.  jmr.,  a.,  &  s.    [Elapse.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pT.  2iar.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl)). 

C.  As  sithst.  :  The  act  of  slipping,  gliding, 
or  passing  away. 

•c-la'-que-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elaqneatvs,  pa.  par. 
of  ehi'ivco  —  to  set  free  from  a  snare  :  «  =  er 
=  ont,  an>t  laijiiriis  =  a  nootie,  a  snaie.]  To 
disentangle,  to  sut  loose  or  free. 

'e-la'-que-at-ed,  jxi.  par.  or  a.  [Elaqueiate,] 

•e-la'-que-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ela- 

QUKATE.) 

A.  &  B.  As  jrr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  sub~t.  :  The  act  of  disentangling, 
setting  free,  or  lousing. 

^-las-mo-brS^'-chi-ate,  a.      [Elasmo- 

BRANCHIl.] 

Zoot. :  Pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii. 

6-las-m6-bran'-chi-i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eAavfia 
{cta^ma}  —  metal  beaten  ont,  a  metal  plate, 
and  Ppdyxi-a  {hnniijvhia)  ~  gills.] 

1.  Znol.  :  An  order  of  tishes  containing  the 
Sharks.  Rays,  and  ChniinTas.  There  are  no 
cranial  bones,  the  skull  is  without  sutures, 
the  gills  fixed  and  shaped  like  pouches.  Tlie 
exoskeleton  consists  of  a  plaeoid  expanse  of 
eramdar  tubercles  or  spines;  tlie  endoskele- 
ton  is  cariihiginons.  Tlie  ventral  tins  nie  far 
back.  The  heart  has  but  one  aiiriele  and  one 
ventriele.  The  order  is  nearly  coextensive 
with  Cuvier's  Cartilaginous  Fishes  and  the 
Placoidei  of  Agnssiz.  It  is  di\'ir|ed  intii  two 
orders,  Holocephali  and  Plagiostonn. 

2.  Pnlnrnut.:  The  ordi'r  has  existed  from  re- 
mote Silurian  times  till  now. 

^l^a'-mo-dus.  t  e-las'-md-don,  s.  [Gr. 
eKacrna  iiiastnn)  =  metal  beaten  out,  and  o5oi»s 
{o(ious)  —  a  tooth  ] 

Pahront. :  A  geima  of  Cliimseroid  fishes  from 
the  Eoceue  beds. 

^'las'-moi^e*  s.     [Gr.  eXavp-a  {eJnsma)  =  metal 
beaten  out,  a  metal  plate,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ose.] 
Miaeralony  : 

(1)  Tlie  same  as  Altaitf,  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  same  as  Nayaoite  or  Elasmosine 
(q.v.). 


e-Uis'-md'Siae.  h.    [Ger.,  Eng..  &c.  etaamose, 
and  Eiig.,  .Vc,  suiT.  -iue.] 
Mill. :  The  sanieaa  Nayaoite  (q.v.). 

e-l^'-md-ther'-i-nm,  s.  [Gr.  tXatriia 
{alasnut )  ~  metal  beaten  uut,  and  ^piov  (thetioii) 
s=  u  wild  animal.] 

Palasoyit.  :  A  Pachyderm,  family  Rhinoce- 
rfd»,  found  in  the  Post-pliocene  beds  in 
vajious  parts  of  Europe. 

e-lS,s'-tic,  '  e  laB'-tick. '  e-las'-tic-al,  a. 

[From  (ir.  *Aau>  (t'ieo).   tut.  *Aao-w  (e/(«o)'=  to 
diive  ;  Low  Lat.  elasticus ;  Fr.  elastique.] 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  return- 
ing with  a  spring  to  the  form  from  which  it 
li  IS  Iteen  bent,  jtressed,  or  di>toited  ;  having 
the  inherent  property  or  quality  of  recovering 
its  original  form  or  volume  altier  the  removal 
of  any  external  force  whic.li  has  altered  that 
form  or  volume;  springy,  rebounding. 

"The  nieiiilirftne  tit  tin  eluMfic  9ul)«t«.oce  caimlile  of 
being  drnwii  uat."—Palei/:  Batumi  Theology,  cli.  Hi. 

2.  Soft,  springy. 

■'  a  stei>  that  nefttiiMl 
Cnuglit  from  the  preasure  wf  ehtgflc  turf." 

tyorUfuforlh :  Jixcunion.  bk.  vl. 

IL  Figinaliiwly : 

1.  Aflmitting  of  extension,  not  confined 
with  <'ert;iin  narrow  limits :  as,  an  elastic 
conscience. 

2.  Readily  recovering  from  depression  or 
exhaustion  ;  not  permanently  giving  way  to 
dejtression  :  as,  c^/s^'c  spirits. 

■■  A  trifle  now  snfflreil  to  depre-s  those  etaHfr  spIrlU 
whicli  hnd  )iume  uii  aifliiiint  tiefeat,  evllc,  and  [wnury." 
— Mncnulity  :  IliMt.  Hng.,  oh.  iv. 

^  Elastic  force  (i/ gases  : 

Nat.  Phil,  (nffioses)  :  That  property  of  gases 
by  which  tlieir  particles  are  constantly  repel- 
ling each  other,  so  that  the  gases  tend  every 
moment  to  diffuse  themselves  througli  a  wider 
an<l  wider  area.  Vapours  aUo,  which  are 
re;;lly  gases,  jiossess  an  elastic  force. 

elastlo-bands,  s.  ISands  made  of  cAout- 
choue.  miked  or  covered.  The  former  are  cut 
from  fliittened  cylinders  of  nibbei-  of  ]n-oper 
diameter  anil  thickness  between  a  dui>licate 
series  of  circular  knives  at^ting  after  tlie 
manner  of  shears  ;  the  latter  are  nmde  by 
cutting  continuous  slips  from  a  sheet  of  vul- 
canized ruliber  of  the  required  tiiickness, 
wound  upon  a  reel,  by  means  of  a  knife 
with  slide-rejit  motion.  These  stri])S  are  then 
covered  with  cotton  or  silk,  and  woven  in  an 
endless  web.     [Caoutchouc] 

elastic-bitumen,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Elaterite. 

elastic-bnlb  syringe,    «.    A  syringe 

having  a  bnlli  of  caoutihouc,  the  expansion 
aiiil  contractioTi  of  which  acts  as  a  pump. 
[Breast-pump,  Atosiizer.] 

elastic-curve,  s.  a  cun-e  formed  by  an 
elastic  blade  Hxed  horizontally  by  one  of  its 
extremities  in  a  veitical  jtlane,  and  loaded  at 
the  other  extremity.  The  loaded  end  by  its 
gravity  bends  the  blade  into  a  cui've. 

elastic-fabric  loom,  s.  A  loom  having 
niei-hnnical  devices  for  stretching  tlie  laddier 
threads  or  shirrs,  and  holding  tliem  at  a  posi- 
tive tension  while  the  fabric  is  woven. 

elastic-fluid,  s.  a  fluid  which  has  tbe 
property  nf  expanding  in  all  directions  aftei' 
the  removal  of  external  jiressure,  as  the  air. 

elastic-goods,  s.  pi.  Goods  baling 
elastic  cords,  called  shirrs,  inserted  in  a  fabric 
or  between  two  thicknesses. 

elastic-ligaments,  s.  pi. 

Aiuit.  :  Strong  yellowisli  bands  of  elastic 
or  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
areolar  tissue  found  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
jaw,  &,c. 

elastic  mineral-pitch,  s.  A  brown, 
massive,  elastic  vatii,-ty  of  bitumen. 

elastic-mould»  s.  Elastic  moulds  of 
glue  lor  t;iUing  ca.sts  of  undercut  ob.iects  were 
invented  by  Douglas  Fox,  oi  Derby.  The  body 
to  be  moulded  is  oiled  and  securevl  about  an 
inch  above  the  sniiace  of  a  board,  and  is  then 
sunoinidcd  by  a  widl  of  clay  rather  higher 
than  itself,  and  alx^ut  an  Inch  distant  from  its 
peri])hcry.  Into  'his,  warm  melted  glue,  just 
fluid  enough  t(j  run,  is  poured,  completely  en- 


veloping the  object.  When  cohi.  ttie  clav  wall 
is  removed, and  the  mould  delivered  by  <;iil'nig 
it  into  as  many  jiieces  as  are  rettunt^l,  eiiiicr 
with  a  shaip  knife  or  by  Ihi-eads  previously 
pliiced  in  pioper  situations  about  the  olijei-C 
The  pieces  are  then  placed  in  their  pinper 
positions,  and  bound  together.  The  mould 
is  designed  particularly  t>>r  taking  casts  in 
plastei-orparis,  but  molten  wnx.  if  not  too 
Lot,  may  also  be  employed.    {KnigH.) 

elastic-pieton  pump,  s.  A  pump  de- 
6(aibed  in  Dr,  Gregory's  Mecluniica,  consisting 
of  an  eUistic  bag  provided  with  a  valved  i-oard 
on  top,  and  operating  over  a  valved  diapliragUL 
The  trunk  in  whi<-h  it  operates  is  a  stiuare 
box,  and  the  piston  moves  without  friction 
against  the  trunk  in  which  it  works,  'I  he 
bag  is  of  waterproof  canvas  or  leather,  with 
oetaslonal  rings.  A  somewhat  similar  pump, 
recommended  lor  a  bilge-water  pninp,  and  lor 
pumping  out  leak-w;iler,  is  known  us  Crai-k- 
nell's,  and  was  somewhat  fiunous  forty  years 
ago.  It  had  a  pliable  diai'tiragrn  ol  leather 
attiehed  to  the  plunger-rod.  and  a  Viil\e  oa 
t<tp  like  the  pumji  ,jusf  described.  As  '.he 
leather  diaphragm  was«triven  down  an'!  dniwn 
nj>  iilternately.  it  lilted  wiih  water  ami  iliea 
lifted  it,  the  lower  valve  rising  as  the  plunger 
lilted.    [Baq.pump.] 

elastic-propeller,  s.    A  form  nf  ship's 

prn|ieller  invented  Iiy  Macintosh,  in  which  the 
blades  aie  of  flexible  steel,  which  assume  a 
more  and  more  nearly  disc  form  as  the  speed 
an<l  cousetpient  resibtance  of  the  water  is  in* 
creased.     {Kniijkt.) 

elastic  tissue,  s. 

Aiiat.  :  Yellow  fibrous  tissue  In  most  cases 
mixed  with  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue.  It 
occurs  in  tlie  ligaments  of  the  vertebi-je,  thai 
of  the  jaw,&e.,  also  in  connection  with  arteiies, 
veins,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  distinguished 
from  white  tl  bio  us-t  issue  by  its  elastitity  and 
yellow  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  animal  struo- 
tuie  whenever  an  extensible  and  highly  elastic 
material  is  required. 

elastic-type.  «.  Type  made  of  com- 
pounds of  cjumtchouc,  which  will  jiccrommrKlote 
themselves  to  a  somewhat  uneven  surface  ia 
printing.  A  form  of  elastic  type  may  be 
lapped  around  a  curved  printing-surlace. 

*  e-las'-txo-al-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  elastical  ;  -ly.} 

In  an  elastic  manner;  with  a  spring  or  r&> 

bound, 

e-las-ti9'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  elastic ;  -Uy.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
elastic  ;  that  inherent  jiroperty  in  bodies  by 
which  they  recover  their  original  form  or 
vcdume  alter  an  external  pressure  or  force  lias 
been  removed  ;  springiness. 

"  By  ita  own  efnMticit//  retiirtiiDe,  when  the  force  ll 
removed,  to  its  (uroier  positioii.  — PaUy :  Aalurtd 
The^l-ffj/.  cb  ili. 

2.  Fig.  :  Tbe  power  of  recovering  quickly 
from  any  depi-ession  or  exhaustion  ;  the 
quality  of  being  capable  of  resisting  depres- 
sion ;  liveliness  :  as,  elasticity  ot  sjiirits. 

%  Limit  of  elasticity :  The  utmost  limit  or 
extent  to  which  elastic  bodies  can  be  ex- 
tended or  compressed  without  destroying  their 
elasticity. 

11.  jVn^.  Phil :  The  property  in  virtue  of 
whicli  bodies  resume  their  original  form  or 
volume,  when  the  force  which  iiltered  that 
form  ceases  to  act.  It  may  be  developed  by 
jiressure,  by  traction,  by  flexion,  or  by  toi-sio» 
(q.v.).  Solids  vary  much  in  elasticity.  Indian 
rubbers,  i\ory,  glass,  &c.,  ]>ossess  much  of  it ; 
lead,  clay,  Ac,  little.  Gases  and  liquids  art 
completely  elastic. 

* e-15s'-tic-ness,    s.      [Eng.   elastic;    -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  elastic ;  elasticity. 

•e-lat,  a,    [Elated.1    Elated. 

"Tills  Itiiig  of  kiuges  proud  w-asiuid  efci'." 

Cluiucfr:  C  T..  U.lTi 

e-la'te,  n.     (Lat  e/Q(»s=  lifted  up  :  e=er  = 
out,  up,  and  latvs  =  borne,  carried,  pa.  par. 
oi/ero  =  to  bear  or  carry.] 
*  1.  Lit.  :  Lifted  up,  raised. 

••  With  ujiper  lip  c?rtV  liegnna. ' 

Fenlon  :  Ixnight  of  the  l^abte  ShtetlL 

2.  fig.:  Raised  or  elevated  in  spirit;  puffei 
up  with  success  or  jiride. 

"Oil  hi'W  i-'(i'c  waa  I,  when.  Btretclied  beside  ' 


The  iiiiiriiiitring  course  of  Aniu  a  hrt-^zv  tide. 
Bene.itli  the  poplnr^nve  I  passed  my  liours,' 


Coreptr  :  Milton  t  DcUh  of  Daft, 


(TnUUj 


f&te.  (%t,  &re»  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there:   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  W9II,  work,  who.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  <B  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qa  =  lLW; 


elate— elbow 
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4(-la'te,  v.L    (Elate,  a.] 

*  L  Xit  :  To  raise,  to  lift  up. 

"  By  the  poteut  sun  elated  high." 
XL,  Figuratively : 

•  1,  To  elevate,  to  heigliteii,  to  raise. 

"Truth  ilivlin.-ly  breaking  on  hU  iniiid. 
£lale4  his  Ixmii;,  niid  uiifulda  hJii  puwer.' 

TltotJison:  Autumn,  1.3^5,  l.KH. 

2.  To  raise,  puff  uji,  or  elevate  tlie  spiiitg  ; 
to  make  elate. 

"The  church  of  Corinth  wna  looliahly  elatod  by 
Hliiritual  iJiide."— H'(iri»ur(o«  .■  hoctrine  of  Grace,  bk. 
U.  ch.  Iv. 

C-lat'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Elate,  v.] 

•  e-lat'-ed-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  elated  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  oliiteii,  proud,  or  exultant  manner ;  with 
elation. 

"  Nero,  we  flnJ,  defileil  mo^t  lu  the  foulest  mtres  of 
luxury  ;  and  where  do  wtj  Und  any  bo  rfafedtj/  proud, 
or  so  niijimtly  raitaclouH  na  Imf'—Fclt/tam:  Due  on 
Luke  xiv.  2t). 

•  6-lat'-ed-nes3»  s.  [Eng.  eUited;  -twm.]  The 
quality  or  states  of  being  elated. 

•  6-lat'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng.  elat{e) ;  -er.]    One  who 

or  that  whicli  elates. 

"Not  the  effects  of  any  Internal  etater  of  the  wat«r." 
^Bojite:   ll'orA^.  L  49. 

tt'-a-ter  (2),  s.    [Gr.  iXarnp  (elatSr)  =  a  driver, 
a  eharioteer,  from  f\afvu} (elauno)  =  to  drive.] 
I.  Ord.  lM.ng. :  A  spring. 

"  Why  Bhuulil  there  not  he  such  an  elater  or  Bpiiug 
tn  the  soul .'  "—CudworCh :  Serm.  U676),  p.  Si 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Eittom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Klateridib  (q.v,).  Linnteus  cnmpiis<ed  in  his 
exten-'!-cgo.,iisallthe  family.  As  now  limited 
Jt  contains  twelve  Biitish  species. 

2.  Botany:  (Generally  in  pi.) 

(1)  The  loose  spiral  fibres  enclosed  in  mem- 
branous cases  among  wliich  liespnniles  in  the 
frnctili cation  of  Jungerniannia.  When  fully 
ripe,  tlie  membranous  onse  {jenerally  disap- 
j>eai-s.  the  spiral  fibres,  which  are  powerfully 
n>gronietric,  uncurl,  and  the  sporules  are  dis- 
pei-sed.    {LiTuHey.) 

(2)  Four  elastic  filaments  attached  about 
the  midille  of  one  side  of  the  spores  in  Eqni- 
Betace*.  They  are  curled  once  or  twice  round 
the  spr>re,  uncoiling  elastically  when  the  spore 
is  discharged. 

€l-a-ter'-i-daB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fAur^p  (elaterX 
and  Lat.  fem.  jil.  ailj.  suff.  -idtp.)  IElater.) 
En  torn.  :  A  fnmily  of  Cnleoptpra  (beetles), 
tribe  Peiitauiera,  subtribe  Sternoxia.  It  con- 
tains the  insects  placed  by  Linnieus  in  Ids 
great  genus  Elater,  now  brokcTi  up  into  many 

fenera.  Farmers  call  them  Click-beetles,  from 
he  ability  they  possess,  even  wlien  lying  on 
their  backs,  to  spring  up  with  a  clicking 
noise.  Tlie  reason  is  that  tlie  I'rosternuui  is 
proiinced  iTi  front  into  a  tube,  and  behind  into 
the  spine,  the  latter  titling  into  a  groove  iu  Llie 
mesosternnm.  The  withdrawal  of  the  sjiine 
from  its  groove,  and  its  sudden  replacement 
there,  imparts  thi:  force  requisite  for  the  spring 
into  the  air.  The  larvre  of  some  species  con- 
stitute the  "wireworms"  so  destructive  to 
crops.  [WiREwoRM.]  Sharp  enumerates  flf- 
teeu  genera  aud  sixty-one  species  us  European. 

€-lat'-er-in»  e-lat'-er-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
ehUeHiiaa),  and  Eng.,  Sic,  suff.  -in  (Chem.) 
(q-v  ).] 

Chem.  :  CioH^Oa  ;  the  active  principle  con- 
tained in  elateiium.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling 
alcohol,  purilieii  by  precipitation  wiih  water, 
washing  with  etlier,  and  recrystallization  fioin 
hot  alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  hexagonal 
tables,  insoluble  in  water. 

l^-laf -er-ite,s.  [Ger.  etateHt,  from  Gr.  eKaTrjp 
(eU(tei)  =  a  driver.] 

Mill.  :  A  soft  elastic  snbtranslncentmiiu'ral 
wliich  has  been  cilled  Elastic  liitumen,  and 
from  its  resemblance  to  India-rubbei-  lias  been 
termed  also  Mineral  Caoutehouc.  The  sp  gr. 
0*90-— 1*2,  colour  brown.  Comjios.  hydmgtMi, 
83-7— 8(3"J;  hydrogen,  12-34-13-J8.  Found 
at  Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  St.  Bernard's 
Hill,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Clinpel  quarries  in 
Fileshii«,  aud  elsewhere.     (£>a»u.) 

fi-la-ter'-i-iim,  s.  [Lat.  elaterium;  Gr. 
iAanqpiov  (elatirimi).^ 

1.  Pilar.:  Ohtiined  by  cutting  the  fruit  of 
ecbalium  lengthwise,  ami  li[;h1iy  j. reusing  out 
the  juice,  which  is  strained  tlirough  a  hair- 


sieve  and  then  ia  set  aside  to  deposit;  tlie 
sediment  is  pourtd  on  a  linen  ttlter,  and  ilried 
on  porous  bricks  at  a  gentle  heat.  Elaf^.rituu 
occui-s  in  the  form  of  thin  flattened,  or  sli^jhtly 
incurved  pieces,  about  one  line  thick,  light, 
friable,  of  a  green  colour,  becoming  grey  on 
exposure  to  the  light.  It  contains  an  active 
principle,  elateriii,  CmHijOj.  Elaterium  is  a 
very  powerful  drastic  hydragogue  purgative, 
used  in  drojisical  aflectious,  es]ieciaUy  tliose 
connected  with  cardiac  diseases  ;  it  sometimes 
causes  nausea  and  great  de]>ression.  Ela- 
terium is  apt  to  pniduce  gnstro-enteritis  if 
ineaulittusly  given.  The  officinal  preparation 
is  I'ulvis  FJaterii  ComposUiis  (elaterium,  ten 
grains ;  sugar  of  milk,  ninety  grains).  (Garrod: 
Materia  Medica.) 

2.  The  name  given  by  Eichard  to  the  kind 
of  fruit  <;dli(l  l)y  Mirbel,  Lindley,  aud  others, 
Regma  (q.v.). 

5r-^-ters,  s.  pi.     [Elater  (2).] 
el'-a-ter-y.  s.    [Gr.  iXaT-qp  (dater)  =  a  driver, 
and  Eng.,  itc,  suff.  -i/.]    Elasticity. 

fi-l&t-i-na'-^e-so,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  dutin{€),  and 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  ad.),  suff.  -ace<p.] 

Hot. :  Water- peppers.  An  order  of  plants, 
alliance  Rut-des.  It  consists  of  small  annual 
jdatits,  with  listuiar  rooting  stems,  growing  in 
marsliy  places.  Leaves  opposite,  with  inter- 
petiolar  stipules;  sepals  three  to  five  ;  petals 
three  to  five  ;  stamens  generally  six  to  ten  ; 
fruit  a  capsule  with  three  to  five  cells.  A  small 
onler,  with  about  twenty-two  known  species 
scattered  over  the  world. 

e-l&t'-i-ne,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iKarivrj  (elatiru) 
=  a  kind  of  toad-flax  (Linaria).  This  is  not 
the  modern  elatlue.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Elati- 
naccBB  (q.v.).  Two  species  occui-  in  Britain— 
Elutliie  Itexaiidra,  which  has  six,  nud£.  Hydro- 
piper,  which  has  eight  stamens.  Both  are  rare. 

e-lat-ing,pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Elate,  v.] 

A.  i.  B.  ,4s  pr.  par.  (&  parlicip.  adj.  :    (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Elation  (q.v.). 

e-Ia  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ekUio^  from  dattts,  pa.  par. 
o{  efero.]  The  state  of  being  elate  ;  an  eleva- 
tion or  inflation  of  mind  arising  froni  extreme 
}de;isure,  satisfactiou,  or  success  ;  pride, 
laughtiuess,  vanity. 

•■  God  bepjui  to  punish  thU  vain  efation  of  mind,  by 
withdrawiuy  his  lavoura." — Attvrbury, 

•  e-laf -dr.  s.  [Eng.  elat(e);  -or.]  Que  who 
or  that  which  elates. 

•  el-a-trom'-et-er,  s.  [Gr.  cAar/jp  (elater)  = 
a  driver,  from  e\avfio  (elauiw)  ^  to  drive,  and 
ixfTpov  (metroii)  ~  a  measure.]  A  pressure- 
gauge  for  air  or  steam. 

el*-ayle,  s.    [Gr.  eAaioi' (elaion)  =  oil,  and  vkrj 

{hull)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  ethene  (olefiant 
gas),  C2H4,  by  Beizebus,  owing  to  its  forming'  a 
heavy,  yellow,  oily  liquid  when  it  is  mixed 
with  chlorine  gas.     [Dutch  liquid  (q.v,).] 

el' -bow,  "el-bowe,  s.  [A.S.  elboqa,  from 
el,  cogu,  with  Lat.  nbia  =  the  elbow,  aud ')0f7a  = 
a  bending,  a  bow  ;  cogn.  will:  Icel.  alnbogi, 
otiibogi^  blbogi ;  Dut.  ellebo^ig ;  Dau.  albue ; 
O.  H.  Ger,  elinpogo ;  M.  H.  Ger,  elenboge ; 
Ger.  eUenbogen.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang^iage: 

1.  Lit. :  The  joint  uniting  the  forearm  with 
the  upi'er  arm, 

"  The  wiups.  that  waft  our  richea  ont  ol  Bifbt, 
Grow  on  the  gaioeater's  el'ioioa." 

C<fwp«r:  Task,  liL  760,  7«t. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Any  flexure  or  bend,  especially  if 
obtuse  ;  as  of  a  road,  a  river,  a  pipe,  a  wall,  a 
parapft,  &c. 

"Fruit  trees,  or  vines,  set  npon  a  wall  between 
elbmos  or  butti'csaes  of  stone,  ripen  more  than  upon  a 
plain  wjUI."— fliicon, 

(■2)  A  suppoi-t  for  the  arm,  elbow-high  ;  as 
the  arm  o(  a  chair. 

"  Eihoirr^  still  were  wanting  ;  these,  some  say. 
An  alderman  of  CripiJlegnte  contrived" 

Cowper;  Tiuk,  L  «0,  6L 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  vonssoir  of  an  anh.  which  also 
forms  j'art  of  a  horizontal  course;  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall. 

2.  Carp.  :  Tlie  junction  of  two  parts  having 
a  bent  joint ;  a  knee  or  toggle  joint;  an  abrupt 
angle. 


3.  Joinery  :  The  siiles  or  flanka  of  a  panelled 
recess ;  especially  the  two  small  pieces  of 
framing  which  occur  on  each  side  of  a  window 
immediately  below  the  sliutters  when  the 
window-Jambs  are  carried  down  to  the  floor, 
forming  a  slight  recess. 

■i  (1)  Elbow  of  a  luiwse: 

Nil  lit. :  A  particular  twist  in  the  cable  by 
which  a  ship  lides  at  anchor, 

('2)  To  be  at  one's  elbnu> :  To  be  near ;  to  be 
at  Iiand  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help, 

(3)  To  be  ovt  at  elbows:  To  be  shabby  In 
dress  ;  hence,  to  be  reduced  in  circumstancea, 
to  be  badly  olf. 

"  Even  the  genvrftlB  bad  long  been  out  at  etbwt.''-^ 
Macauliiy:  Hint.  Eng.,  eh.  xv'iX. 

(4)  To  be  up  to  the  elbows:  To  be  deeply 
engaged  or  absorbed  in  business. 

(5)  To  shake  the  elbow :  To  gamble. 

"  He's  always  thnkivfj  hla  heeU  with  the  ladieii.  and 
hl8  ellimva  with  the  \<.iTi\s-'  —  \<inbruijh  ■  Confedfrii<y.  L 

(6)  To  liji  the  elbow:  To  drink  immoderately. 

elbow-board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  board  at  the  bottom  of  a  window 
on  wliich  the  elbows  of  a  person  are  supported 
wlien  leaning. 

elbow -chair,  s.    An  arm-chair ;  a  chair 

witli  amis  to  support  the  elbows. 

"Convenience  next  Buggested  ethnje-cluxirt." 

Cowper     Task,  L  tk 

*  elbow-gauntlet,  s. 

MiL  :  The  siime  as  Elbow-piece  (q.v.), 

elbow-grease,  s.  A  colloquial  exprea- 
Bioii  lor  hard  and  continued  manual  exercise^ 
as  rubbing,  polishing,  &a 

elbow-joint,  s. 

Anat. :  A  liinge-oint  existing  at  the  spot 
where  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  is 
in  contact  witli  the  radius  aud  ulna.    (Quaia.) 


elbow 


*  elbow-piece,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  covering  or  protection  for  the  J(rfnt 
of  plate  armour  at  the  elbow, 

elbow-plate,  $. 

Paper  making  :  The  bod-plute  or  bed-knife  of 
the  rag-eiittiug  machine  when  bent  to  an  angle 
in  the  middle. 

elbow-polish,  s.  The  same  as  Elbow- 
grease  (q.v.). 

elbow-room,  s.  Room  to  stretch  out 
the  elbows  on  cacliside;  hence,  perl,  ct  freedom 
from  continement ;  ami'le  room  for  action. 

■"  Now  my  soul  bath  ^li/ow-room." 

:>hakvsp. :  A  ing  John,  T.  %. 

•elbow-shaking,  a.     Gambling. 
■'  Your  cil^wsh'i>~i"!J  f"ol  that  lives  by  *B  wits." 

Far<iHhur:  Cotutant  Cowpie  (PrOlX 

elbow-tongs,  s.  CniciMe  tonga  witk 
jaws  bent  between  tlic  joint  *ud  chai>8. 

el -bow,  v.t.  &  i.    [Elbow,  s.] 

A.  Tnnisitive: 

I,  Lit. :  To  push  or  thrust  with  the  elbows. 

"Pressing  and  etbowirtff  each  other  to  get  near  th« 
aMxr.'—JlncauUf/ ,  UUt.  Sng  .  ch.  xiiv- 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  To  encroach  upon ;  to  drive  to  a  di»- 
tauce  :  to  push  away. 

2.  To  force  by  jnishing  with  the  elbowa  ;  M^ 
To  elbow  one's  way  through  a  crowd. 


l>6il,  bo^;   po&t,  \6^\\  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem:  thin,  this:  sin,  as:  expect.  Xenophon.  e^Ost.     ph  =  ft 
-«ian,  -tian  =  ali^n*  -tion,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^ion  =  zfaun.   -tlons,  -sious,  -dons  =  ahus.   -ble,  -die,  d-c  —  t^U  d^L 
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elbowed— eldmother 


B.  Tntransittve : 

1.  Lit,  :  To  jut  or  project  into  an  angle  ;  to 
bend. 

*  2.  Fifj. :  To  jostle  or  push  with  the 
elbows ;  hence,  to  be  rudely  self -assertive  or 
quarrelsnine. 

'■  Purati-|iroud,  clb&tclng  IriBolenc*.* 

Grainger:  Ode  on  Solitude. 

61 '-bowed,  el -bow-it,  a.  [Eng.  e/tow,-  -ed, 
■41.)  Funnel  into  the  shape  or  figure  of  an 
elbow  ;  bent,  curved. 

elbo wit-grass,  s. 

Lot.:  Floti'  Foxtuil-grass. 

il'-bow-ing,  jyr.  jxir.,  a.,  &  s.    [Elbow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .-Is  ]>r.  par.  <£  ■particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl'). 

C.  As  s^ihstantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  pushing,  thrusting,  or  jostling 
with  the  elbows. 

2.  A  jutting  out  or  projecting  into  an  elbow 
or  angle. 

Si' -buck,  s.     [A.S.  elhoga.]    Elbow.    (Scotch.) 

"  Oh,  rare '.  to  see  our  eJhuckt  wheep, 
Aud  a'  liko  lainb-tJiils  flyJii." 

Burns:  The  Ordination. 

5l-ca'-ja,  el-cai'-ja,  s.  (Arabic.  See  the 
comiiouiid.] 

^  Arabian  FAcaja:  \-p\B,ni,Trichiliaemftica. 
It  is  a  large  tree  with  villous  shoots,  pinnate 
leaves,  five  greenish-yellow  petals,  ten  niona- 
delphons  stamens,  and  a  three-valved,  three- 
angled  fruit.  It  grows  in  Yemen.  The  fruit, 
mixed  with  fragrant  materials,  is  used  by  the 
Arab  women  to  wash  their  hair.  The  fruit  is 
emetie.  The  ripe  seeds,  mixed  with  sesamium 
oil.  are  made  into  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of 
itch. 

d-ce'-sa-ites,  £l-9e'-se-anf,$.  pi.  [Named 

after  Elxai,  a  Jew.  their  founder.] 

Ch.  HiM.  :  A  sect  founded  by  Elxai,  in  the 
second  century,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
HccommingledOrientalphilosophy  with  Juda- 
ism. He  sjieaks  respectfully  of  the  Messiah, 
but  whether  or  not  he  referred  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  not  quite  plain,  and  Epiphanus 
doubts  whether  the  Elcesaites  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  Christian  or  as  a  Jewish  sect. 

•eld,  '  eild,   •  elde,  s.   &  a.    (A.S.  yUo, 
yldti,  celd,  (eldii,  ^Id  =  old  age,  antiquity,  from 
told  ■=  old.    Cf.  Ice],  old  =  an  age,  aldr  —  old 
age  ;  Goth,  aids  =  an  age.] 
A*  As  substantive: 

1,  Old  age  ;  decrepitude  or  weakness  arising 
from  age. 

"  Time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoyed. 
And  witb  the  illA  of  eld  mine  earliev  years  alloy'rt," 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  ii.  98. 

2,  Age. 

**  He  was  of  gret*  etde  and  mycht  not  trrmaile.' 

Robert  de  Brunrie.  p.  i, 

3,  Old  people. 

'■  All  thy  Messed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged  and  doth  heg  the  alios 
Of  palsied  eld," 

Sbakegp.  :  Measure,  for  Measure.  Ul.  L 

4,  People  of  olden  times  ;  former  ages. 

"The  superstitious  idle-headed  eUl 
Receivd  and  did  deliver  1o  our  age 
The  tale  of  Heme  the  Hunter,  far  a  trath-" 
Shakenp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  VfindMOr,  iv.  t 

B.  As  adjecti-ve : 
X.  Old.  former. 

••  WTiaune  ftlle  elde  thingis  ben  chftungld  alle  newe 
thingia  appere."— »rycf'Jfc;  ProL  to  Si.  John. 

•clde.   *eild.    *  elden.  v.t.  &   i.     [A.S. 
eaklian.]    [Eld,  s.] 
A«  Trans.  :  To  make  old  or  aged. 

"  The  time  that  hath  all  in  welde 
To  rW««  folke  had  made  her  fhle 
So  inly."  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  grow  or  become  old  ;  to  age. 

'■  All  thocht  he  rUdit  was.  or  step  In  a?e. 
Ala  fery  and  als  swipper  as  aiie  pagf" 

Douglat:   Viriril.  ITS,  53. 

tt'-der(l).  'el-flar, 'el-dre,  *el-dore,  a. 

&  s.      [A.S.  yhlra  =  elder,  comp.  of  eald  = 
old  ;  ffihUiT  =  an  elder,  a  prince,  from  eald  = 
old.  with  suff.  -or.]    [Old.] 
A.  ^l'^  nifjectwe: 
I,  Ordinary  TAinguape: 
1.  Older,  senior,  ha\ing  lived  a  longer  time  ; 
Opposed  to  younger. 

"  Tho  this  Kyng  Lelr  fJdnre  was." 

Rohf^r  df  Srunne,  D.  82. 

*2.  Senior  in  position  or  time  ;  opposed  to 
junior. 


'  3.  Pertaining  to  earlier  times  ;  former. 

"Tlie  oral  tale  o(  elder  time  rehearse."     Rogeri. 

II.  Cards:  Playing,  or  having  the  right  to 
play  first. 

"  At  the  Uuhlcon  game  the  elder  hand  ia  eatltted  to 
discard  Ave  aaii».'—/'icld:  Jan.  28.  lft«2. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.   Ordinary  I Axnguage  : 

1.  One  wlio  is  older  or  of  greater  age  than 
one  or  more  others  ;  an  older  person  ;  a  senior 
in  years. 

"  At  the  tMard,  and  In  pnvHt«,  it  very  weil  becomecli 
ohildrcn'a  innoooncy  to  pray,  and  tUeir  elder*  to  say 
AiiWU."—Uooker :  Kcclet.  I'olity. 

2.  One  who.se  age  gives  him  a  claim  to 
honour  and  respect. 

"  Rebuke  not  an  elder.  '~\  TVm.  v.  L 

3-  (/*'.)-■  Ancestors,  forefathers. 

"  Large  er  tho  londes  that  hia  efdre§  wonnen,' 

Hobrrt  de  Brunnf.  p.  144. 

n.  Technically : 

t  Amojig  the  Jews  :  The  rulers  or  magistrates 
of  the  people.  The  instinct  of  mankind  con- 
siders the  old  fitter  than  the  young  to  rule,  and 
at  first  jirobablyevery  *'elder"was  really  pretty 
well  ndv.Tucecl  m  life.  But  the  designation 
ultimately  came  to  be  used  more  of  (ifTice  than 
of  age.  "The  ciders  of  the  congregation,"  or 
simply  "the  elders,"  are  mentioned  as  early 
as  Lev.  iv.  lb.  Seventy  of  them  were  aji- 
pointed  (Num.  xi.  25).  They  are  combined 
with  the  officers  (Dent.  xxiv.  10),  with  the 
princes  (Ezra.  x.  8),  with  the  priests  (Lam.  i. 
19).  In  the  New  Testiiment  they  are  described 
as  having  given  currency  to  traditions  (Matt. 
XV.  2).  and  taken  a  chief  part  in  comjiasaing 
the  death  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  59  ;  xxvii.  20, 
&c.  Thee  wereelders,  also,  of  single  towns,  as 
of  Succoth  (Judges  viii.  14),  and  of  Jezreel 
(2  Kings  X.  1). 

2.  In  the  New  Testament  Church :  The  same 
as  presbyters.    (Presbyter.) 

3.  Among  the  Presbyterians  :  A  body  of  men 
elected  by  the  communicants  from  among 
their  number  to  aid  the  minister  in  portions 
of  his  spiritual  work.  They  are  chosen  lor 
life,  though  they  are  free  at  any  time  to  resign 
office,  and  they  may  be  deposed  if  heresy  or 
immorality  be  proved  against  them.  Witli  the 
minister,  they  constitute  the  "session  "  of  the 
congregation.  Tlie  geographical  area  from 
which  the  members  are  drawn  is  generally 
divided  into  districts,  with  an  elder  for  each. 

"A  eeaeral  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was 
called  ^rtlie  purpose  of  preveiitiug  such  discreditable 
excessea."— J/ocau/ay .'  Sitt.  Eng..  ch,  xlii. 

elder-brethren,  s.pl.  The  masters  of 
the  Trinity  House,  in  London. 

elder-son,  s. 

Among  the  Albigenses  and  oth^r  Cathari :  The 
higher  of  two  vicars  attached  to  the  bishop. 
{Mosheim.) 

el'-der  (2),    *eller,   s.   &  o.     [A.S.   eOen, 
ellern.] 

A.*  Assnhst.:  A  tree  of  the  genua  Sambucus, 

occurring  widely  in  the  United  States  and  tlie 
Old  World.  There  are  two  species  in  the 
United  States,  .S.  canadensis  and  S.  pubeus. 
The  former  closely  resembles  the  common 
species  of  Europe,  ;^.  nigra.  It  is  a  large  shrub, 
sometimes  a  small  tree,  bearing  large  clusters 
of  black  berries.  Wine  is  made  from  the 
berries.  The  flowers  of  the  European  species 
yield  elder  jlotcer  tenter^  an  agreeable  perfume. 

^  Cnt-learcd  elder:  A  cultivated  variety  of 

Sambncns  nigra. 

B>  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  hollowed  branch  of 
the  elder-tree. 

"If  he  pive  not  back  his  crown  a2.^inapon  the  report 
of  au  c't^r  guu.  I  have  uo  augury.  — Beauni.  A 
Flet.  :  Philatter,  i.  1. 

1[  (1)  Bishop's  Elder :  [Bishop]. 

(2)  Dti'arf  Elder  :  [Elder]. 

(3)  Ground  Elder:  Sambvais  Ebulus. 

(4)  Marsh  Elder :  Marish  Elder.  Viburnum 
Opulus. 

(5)  Water  Elder :  The  same  as  Marsh  Elder 
(q-v.). 

elder- berry,  s.    The  fruit  of  the  eldei. 

elder-bush,  s.  The  same  as  Elder  (2) 
(q.v.). 

elder'-gun,  s.  a  pop-gun  made  from  a 
piece  of  elder  with  the  pith  extracted. 

elder-moth,  s.     Uroptcryx  Samlrucata. 


elder -Wine.  s.  Wine  made  from  tb* 
fruit  of  the  elder-tree.  It  is  ttumetimui  uued 
to  adulterate  jiort  wine. 

elder-flowers.  8.pl. 

Mat.  Mciica :  .Samhuci  Florei ;  the  recent 
fIowei-8  of  Sambucus  nigra.  They  yield  Aqua 
.''fmimbiici,  elder-flower  water,  when  ten  pounda 
of  flowers  are  distilled  with  two  gallous  of 
water,  one  gallon  being  distilled  over.  The 
water  is  used  in  the  mixing  of  medicines.  It  is 
a  gentle  stimulant.  The  beriies  of  elder  are 
used  to  give  a  special  colour  and  tlavour  to 
l»ort  wine.  The  colouring  matter  is  obtained 
by  digesting  elder -berries  with  alum  and 
water.  A  piece  of  flannel  mordanted  with 
aluminium  acetate,  heated  for  some  lime  in 
the  suspected  wine,  then  washed,  and  im- 
meised  in  water  made  faintly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  becomes  green  if  the  wine  is  jjure; 
but  dark  brown  if  black  elder  ia  preuent. 
(Jilyth:  Practical  Chemistry.) 

el'-der-l^,  a.  [Eng.  cider;  -ly.]  Rather  old; 
having  passed  middle  age ;  bordering  upon 
old  age. 

"A  yoang  man.  an  elderly  man.  an  olde  nuui.  to 
prea<:lieeArrieaudlat€."—lt'««n:.lrrtQ^/*ff  (A*.  101.68. 

*el'-dem,  *el-lem,  *el-leme,  a.    [A.S. 

ellarna.     (Somner.)] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  elder ;  made 
of  elder. 

"  And  with  one  at  least  she  Bhoot«  out  uiotber,  am 
boys  do  i>ebel8  in  eldrm  giin*  "Sir  T.  Ooerburf 
(Trench  :  On  Some  Def  in  our  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  20). 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  elder  (S<imbucus  nigra). 

el'-der-ship»  *  el-der-schip, ».  [A.S.  ea^ 
dor-scype.\ 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  state  of  being  older ;  seniority  in  age. 
"  No  other  dominioD  thanpaterotty  and  etderAlp  " 

—Raleigh:  BImL  of  World  bk.  t.ch.  ix.,  J  L 

2.  In  the  .same  sense  as  II. 

"  Tliat  cottroversy  sprasg  up  between  Beza  ui4 
Ertistua,  about  the  matter  ol  excommunications; 
whether  there  ought  to  be  in  all  churc-hea  an  elderihip, 
having  power  to  excommunicate,  and  a  ]KLrt  of  thai 
elderthijj  to  be  of  necessity  certain  chosen  out  from 
amongst  the  laity." — Hooker:  Eeclet  Polity  (Pret.). 

3.  The  body  of,  or  order  of  elders  collec- 
tively. 

II.  Eccles. :  The  elders  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  taken  collectively.     [Elder  (1).] 

el'-dest,  *el-deste,  a.  [A.S.  j/Zdesta,  super, 
of  eald  =  old.] 

1.  Oldest;  most  advanced  in  age  or  years; 
bom  liefore  all  others. 

*'  For  that  he  was  eldette  me  lokede  upon  hym  beat  b7 
right  *  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  23. 

2.  Of  oldest  or  longest  standing. 

"  He  who  called  himself  the  eldest  son  of  thai 
Church."— JWacauia^.  Biti.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

•  eld -fa-ther.  *  aide-fader,  •  aide- 
vader, '  *  eld- fader,  *  eld-£adyr, 
•  ealde-faader.  ^  eeldefadir,  s.  [A.S. 
eald'fieder,  ealde-fceder.] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

"That  eftre  hys  gud  eldfadyr  wea 
Callyt  Robert ;  and  syne  wes  King." 

Barbour,  xiiL  6M. 

2.  A  father-in-law. 

"  Cesar  the  eldfr^^— 
Hys  maich  Pami>ey  sail  etracht  agiuie  bim  went. 
With  rayit  oistis  of  the  oryent' 

liougla* :  rirga.  195,  M. 

*eld'-ing  (1),   'eld-yng,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  a, 

[Eld,  v.  ;  A.S.  ealdung  =  old  age.] 

A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  Age. 

"  Eldinrj  ia  eud  of  erthlie  (rile." 

Maitland:  Poemt,  p.  198. 

eld'-ing  (2),  eild-ing,  s.  [A.S.  alan  =  to 
kindle,  to  set  ou  fire;  (eld,  celed  =  fire ;  O.S. 
orW;  Icel.  cWr.]     Fuel  (Pror.). 

"  Thed.iy-light,  during  the  winter,  is  spent  by  many 
of  the  women  nnd  children  iu  gathering  elding,  as  they 
call  it.  that  ia.  sticks,  furze,  or  br<«om  for  foeL" — P. 
Kirkinner  :    Wigtons.  Statis.  Aoc,  iv.  HT. 

eldin-docker,  s. 

hot.  :  Tlie  Water-dock  ;  used  for  f ael 

*  eld'-moth-er,  *eld-nioder,  *el-motb* 

er,  5.     (.\.S.  eald-mdder,  ealde-mdder.] 

1.  A  grandmother. 

"  .4na.  Ealde-moder."  ~  Wrighc'M  Vol.  of  rooa&« 
p.  51. 

2.  A  mother-in-law. 

"  Eldmoder  to  aue  bunder  tbar  eaw  I  Heccuba." 

Douglas  :  rirgil,  55,  481 


Ifcte,  fat.  fUre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  Itw. 


El  Dorado— elector 
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Jfcl  Dbr-a'-do,  s.    [3p.  el  =  the,  autl  dorado  = 

I.  Lit. :  A  country  which  Orellana,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Pizarro,  pretended  he  had  discovered 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  in 
South  America,  and  which  he  declared  to  be 
a  veritable  "land  of  gold."  Sir  W.  Hab-iyh 
identified  it  with  Guiana,  and  pnblishe<l  a 
lughly-coloured  account  of  its  fabulous  wc'alth 
of  the  precious  metals. 

"  Ouiatia,  whose  great  city  Oeryon'a  aoiu 
CaJl  El  Dorado:'        MiUon  :  P.  L.,  vl.  410, 411. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  An  inexhaustible  mine. 

"  Tbe  whole  comedy  is  a  Bort  uf  El  Dorado  of  wlf— 
T.  Moore. 

2.  A  region  or  district  falsely  rejireseuted  as 
rich  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

^I'-drit^h,  a,  [A.S.  e^-,  efe-,  in  comp.  = 
foreign,  strange;  suff.  -Htch.  =  -ric  (q.v.).] 
Ghastly ;  frightful.    {Scotch.) 

'*  His  leugthened  chin,  his  tumed-up  snout. 
His  etUHfdi  squeel  and  gestures," 

Diirns:  Solu  Fair. 

*ele,  *ely,  *eolie,  ^  eolle,  s.  [A.8.  ete.] 
uu. 

"  He  8chel  elye  him  wyth  rfe."     Shoreham,  p.  41. 

fi-le-S-t'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [See  delinition.] 

A.  -45  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elea  or  Velia,  a  town 
of  Magna  Grcecia. 

2.  Relating  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
founded  by  Xenophanes  at  Elea.  He  held  the 
unity  of  God  and  his  eternity.  He  believed 
also  that  the  world  had  always  existed. 
Whether  he  combined  with  these  views  Pan- 
theistic tenets  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Other  Eleatics  were  Parmenides,  Zeno,  &c. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  follower  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Xenophanes. 

•el-e-bre,  s.     [Hellebore.] 

M-e-oam-pa'ne,  *  al-ll-oam-pane,  *al- 
e-cam-pane,  ■-^.  [Corru])ted  fn>iii  Lat.  Inula 
cavipana,  the  old  name  of  the  plant.] 

1.  Bot. :  Innlahclenivm.  A  tall,  stout,  downy, 
composite  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  older  American  States.  It 
was  formerly  cultivated  as  an  aromatic  and 
tonic,  and  the  root-stock  is  still  candied.  (iSi> 
Joteph  Hooker.) 

2.  Pharm. :  A  medicine  made  from  the  plant 
described  under  No.  1. 

e-leo-ci-oun,  s.    [Election.] 

6-lect',  v.t.  &  i.     [Elect,  a,] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  To  pick  or  choose  out  of  a  number ;  to 
select. 

"This  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by  whose 
consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a  bundled  senators  out 
ol  tbe  coujuiouers." — Swift. 

2.  To  select  or  choose  out  of  a  number  for 
appointment  to  any  office  or  emuloymeut ;  to 
designate  any  office  by  voting. 

"  Hee  vfaa  a.]so  rlecred  generall  capitalneof  thekingea 
Knaie."—/irende  :  Quintitg  Curtitis,  fu.  9. 

3.  To  choose,  to  prefer ;  to  determine  in 
favour  of. 

"They  have  been,  by  tbe  means  that  they  e^ccfcd, 
carried  beyond  the  end  tliat  they  designed. "—fio^ft. 

II.  Theol. :  To  choose  some  persons  to  ever- 
lasting life.     [Election.] 

B.  Intrans. :  To  determine  on  any  course 
of  action  :  as,  He  elected  to  remain. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  elect  and  to 
choose,  see  Choose. 

ft-lect'  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  electiis,  pa.  par.  of  eligo  = 
to  choose,  to  pick  out  :  e  =ex  ~  out,  and  kgo 
=  to  choose.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Chosen,  picked  out  or  selected  from  a 
number. 

"  The  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause." 

iihakesp. :  ncnry  VIII..  il,  4. 

2.  Chosen  or  designated  to  an  office,  but  not 
yet  fully  in  possession  of  it.  It  follows  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers. 

"  Eraperot  elect  and  bishop  elect  are  ancient  and  in- 
telligible descriptions.  They  mark  the  ni.ui  in  the 
■tape  when  his  appointment  to  his  offit-e  is  complete 
and  irrevocable,  but  when  he  is  not  yet  put  into  f  nU 
possession  of  it  by  his  coionation  or  consecration."— 
Timei.  May  29,  1875. 


II.  Theol.  :  Chosen  by  God  to  everlasting 
life  (li.  II.  1.). 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  chosen  or  selected. 

"BcboM,  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold;  mine  elect 
In  wlium  uiy  soul  deligbtetli."— /^iiiu/t  xiiL  L 
H.  Technically : 

1.  Theol.  (PI):  Those  chosen  by  God  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  bo 
brought  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  ultimately 
to  receive  everlasting  life. 

"  A  vicious  liver,  believing  that  Ciirlst  died  for  none 
but  the  elect,  shall  have  attciiiiits  iiifvle  upon  him  to 
reform  and  amend  his  lil^.'—JIammund. 

2.  Med.:  Officers  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians.   (IVlMrtun.) 

*e-lec'-tailt,  s.  [Lnt.  electans,  pr.  par.  of  electo, 
intens.  o'f  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect.  J  One 
wlio  has  the  power  or  right  of  electing ;  an 
elector. 

"You  cannot  go  on  further  to  entitle  him  a  (ree 
electant  too"Search:  On  Freewill,  Foreknotol,,  Ac. 
(1763),  p.  6:>. 

*  e-lec'-tar-^,  s.     [Electuary.] 

e-lec'-ted,  pa.  -par.  or  a.    [Elect,  v.] 

e-lec' -11-5x9x11,  s.  [Eng.  elect:  -ic;  -ism.] 
The  system  of  st'lectiiig  or  choosing  out  doc- 
trines from  other  systems  ;  eclecticism. 

e-lect  -ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Elect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  selecting,  choos- 
ing, or  jiieking  out ;  election,  choice. 

e-lec'-tlon,  *e-lec-cl-on,  *e-lec-cl-oun, 

s.     [Pr.  election,  from  Lat.  electio,  from  electus, 
pa.  par.  of  eligo  =  to  choose,  to  elect;  Sj*. 
eleccion ;  Ital.  elezione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number  ;  choosing,  choice, 

"  The  prioure  of  Canterbire  seniles  to  Kyng  Jon, 
BiHoulit  him  of  leue  to  mak  f/etciuK." 

Hubert  tie  Brunne,  p.  20(1. 

2.  Tbe  act  of  electing,  choosing,  or  selecting 
out  of  a  number  by  vote  for  appointment  to 
any  office  or  employment. 

"  la  a  lai^e  society  the  election  of  a  monarch  can 
never  devolve  to  the  wisest." — Uibbon:  Ifeclitie  and 
Fall.  ch.  vii. 

3.  The  ceremony  or  process  of  electing  to  an 
office. 

"  Since  the  late  dissolution  of  the  club,  many  persons 
put  up  for  the  next  election."— AddUou  :  Spectator. 

i.  The  condition  or  position  of  being  elected 
to  any  office. 

5.    The  power  of   choosing    or  selection ; 
freedom  in  choosing ;    liberty  to  choose  or 
select. 
"  For  what  is  man  without  a  moving  mind  T 
Now  if  God's  power  should  her  election  bind, 
Her  motions  then  would  ceiise,  and  stand  all  stilL" 
Dai'itt :  Immort.  of  the  Soul. 

•  6.  Discernment,  discrimination,  distinc- 
tion. 

"In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difTerenceand 
elfvtion  is  good:  for  it  maketh  those  preferred  more 
thaukiul,  and  the  rest  more  officious," — Bacon. 

7.  Voluntary  preference  or  choice. 

'"By  his  own  election  led  to  ilL" 

Daniel:  Civil  War».  bk.  vi. 

*  8.  Those  who  are  elected. 

"  Some  of  the  House  of  Lords  having  procured  them. 
selves  to  be  clioseu  by  the  people  sat  in  parliament  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  electior,."—l.udtoto  .■  Memoirs,  L  253. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Astral.  {PI):  Astrologers  mean  by  this 
Term  certain  opportunities  of  Times,  elected 
(or  chosen)  by  Astrological  Observations,  as 
most  tit  for  snch  a  particular  Business  or 
Enterprise.     {Moxon.) 

2.  Theol. :  The  act  of  God  in  selecting  some 
persons  from  the  race  of  man  to  be  regenerated 
by  His  spirit,  to  be  .justilied,  to  be  sancti- 
fied, and  to  receive  otlier  spiritual  gifts  in 
this  world,  with  eternal  life  in  the  next. 
The  Calviuistic  doctrine  makes  this  election 
take  place  by  God's  mere  good  pleasure,  with- 
out any  foieseen  merit  in  the  individuals 
chosen.  The  Arminian  one  considers  that 
God  chooses  those  who  he  foresees  will  accept 
the  offer  of  the  Gospel  and  act  as  true 
Christians  till  death.  The  17th  of  the  XXXIX 
Articles,  headfd,  "Of  Predestination  and 
Election,"  teaches  Calvinism,  though  not  nf 
an  extreme  type.  The  3rd  chapter  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  entitled  "  Of  God's 
Eternal  Decree,"'  uses  more  decided  language. 
The  strongest  adherents  of  this  view  are  in 


the  Presbyterian  churches  of  Britain,  though 
there  is  a  tendency  to  soften  the  liarsher 
features  of  the  system.  Many  Baijtists  hold 
the  same  doctrine,  as  do  the  Calvinistic 
Methoilists.  The  Arminian  opinion  is  that  of 
the  Wesleyans,  of  many  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  ni;iny  Disseuterg 
belonging  to  various  denominations. 

"  The  c-'Hceit  about  absolute  rlccfion  to  etenml  lUe, 

some  cnttiti^tni-sUt  entertjilnln^^,  hiivu  t)e«n  taatlo  reinlM 

III  the  practice  i-f  virUiv."  —AtUrrlniry. 

I'residenfial  Election:   [ELECTORAL  CoLLEOE.j 
I'>-iiiuii'y  Election:   [Phibiahy.] 

election  auditor,  $.  \  public  official 
appointid  in  eaih  cunstituency  tu  exauiioe 
ami  publish  the  accunnts  ol  the  expetiaeh  iu- 
(uireil  at  parliamentary  eleciion,  in  Great 
Britain. 

election-committee,  s.  A  committee 
selected  to  jiromote  the  election  of  any  par- 
ticular candidate  or  candidates. 

election- judges*  s.  pi.  Judges  of  the 
Iliglicr  Courts  aiipointed  by  31  tt  32  Vict.,  c 
1-5,  §  11,  to  try  election  petitions.  {Wlmrton.) 

*C-leC'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  election;  -ary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  elections  ;  connected  with 
elections. 

"  This  method  proving  to  be  the  fertile  cause  of  In- 
terminable electionary  agitations,  "—/f.  Pauli,  lat 
Academy  (Dec.  15,  1871),  p.  562. 

e-lec-tion-eer',  v.i.  [Eng.  election ,-  -cer.]  To 
canvas  or  work  at  any  election  in  the  interests 
of  Some  particular  candidate  or  cauclidiites. 

"All  those  underlings  who  delight  in  gatioplng 
round  tli«  country  to  electioneer." — Mitt  Edgeurorth: 
J^oaaitna,  ch.  iii- 

*  e-lec-tion-eer'-er,  s.  [Eng.  electioneer; 
■er]  One  who  cam  asses  or  works  in  the  in- 
terests of  some  particular  candidate  or  candi- 
dates at  an  election. 

"Her  urgent  entreaties  were  now  Joined  to  thOM 
of  Lord  Glistoubury  and  of  many  luud-lon^ued  t4ae- 
tiO}ieereri."—Mis»  Edt/eworth  :   i'teian,  ch.  ii. 

e-lec-tlon-eer'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s. 

A.  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  canvassing  or 
working  in  the  interests  of  some  I'articular 
candidate  or  candidates  at  an  eUelion  ;  the 
tactics  employed  at  an  election  in  favour  of  a 
candidate. 

"Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electiiyneering 
England  had  never  seen."  — jtfacaw lay ."  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  XX. 

e-lec'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  eUctif;  Sp.  &  Port.  electivo.\ 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Chosen  by  election  ;  dependent  on  or 
appointed  by  election. 

"Disputes  between  tbe  hereditary  and  the  eleetivt 
bnmcli  of  the  legislature.' — Macautay  :  Uiat.  Sng., 
ch.  xxi. 

2.  Bestowed  or  passing  by  election. 

"I  will  B.ty  positively  and  resolutely,  that  it  Is  im- 
possible an  elective  monarchy  should  bo  so  tree  uid 
absolute  aa '111  hereditary." — Bacon. 

3.  Perttiining  tu  the  right  or  privilege  of 
election  or  choice  :  as,  an  elective  franchise. 

4.  Exerting  or  exercising  the  power  of 
choice. 

"  All  moral  goodness  conslsteth  in  the  elective  act  of 
the  undei-stanuin^  vii\{."—Orew:  Cosmologki  Sacra. 

IL  Chem.  :  Having  a  tendency  to  unite 
witli  certain  kinds  of  matter  in  preference  to 
others  ;  as,  elective  affinity. 

elective-monaxchy,  s.  A  monarchy  in 
which  the  successive  kings  are  elected  in- 
stead of  obtaining  the  throne  by  hereditary 
descent 

*  e-lec'-tive-ly,  ady.   [Eng.  ekctive  :  -ly.]   By 

way  of  election;  by  choice;  with  preference 
for  one  before  another. 

"How  or  why  that  should  have  such  au  iiifluen» 
upon  tJie  spirits,  as  tu  drive  them  into  those  muscles 
elei-tioety.  1  am  nit  subtile  enough  to  discern."— .Wajf; 
The  Creation. 

e-lec'-tor,  *e-lec-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from 
electus.  pa.  par.  of  t-^jV/o^to  elect;  Fr.  ilecteur; 
Sp.  elector ;  Ital.  elcttore.] 

1.  Gen. :  One  who  has  the  right,  power,  or 
privilege  of  electing  ;  a  person  who  is  by  law 
entitled  to  talie  part  in  any  election,  or  to 
vote  for  any  candidate  ;  a  person  who  pos- 
sesses such  qua  1  iti cations  of  age,  property, 
character,  i'c,  as  are  by  law  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  entitle  him  to  a  vote. 


bSil,  bo^;  poUt,  j<5^1;  cat.  cell,  chorus.  9liin.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin*  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ph  =  & 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shtiii*;  -^ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sioua,  -cioas  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  doL 
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electoral— electric 


2.  S^KC. :  Ono  of  the  jninces  of  Gonnany 
who  wure  formerly  entitkd  to  elect  tlie 
Biiipcror. 

elector-palatine,  s. 

Ilu^t.  :  A  tiLhi  lirst  ussiuticd  In  a.d.  1274  by 
Rudulpli  I..  Count  PulMtiue  of  the  Rhine. 
IPalatinatk.J 

ft-lec'-tor-al,  a.   h    s.    [Fr.    tUxtoral;    ItaL 
eleUvraU:  fep.  electural.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1,  Of  or  pertaiuiiig  to  election  or  electors. 

2.  lliiviiig  the  diijnity,  riylita,  or  privileges 
of  au  elector. 

•'  111  f.ivorr  vt  the  electoral  and  utlier  princes  Ui  tho 
empire."  —iiurkc :  (Jiixmomical  Ibi'vitn, 
*M,  As  mbst. :  An  electorate. 
"The  elccruraU  iiud  ciiuntriea  bolougioif  to  electora." 
WoUon:  Remaiiu  (KiifJ),  V-  b'H. 

electoral- college,  ». 

1.  Tlie  budy  uf  rl«'ct..is  chuBeii  by  thf  people 
of  the  United  States  tu  elect  their  PreBldenl. 

^  Tlie  Electoral  CulU-fjc  ia  the  uutcnnu-  uf  a 
ditflculty  experienced  by  the  Coiirttitntiomil 
OonvL-ntiuii  in  dt;cidiiig  who  wuuld  be  tlie  best 
jud^t^M  ot  the  fitne«((  uf  a.  caudidiite  tor  the 
PresiJency,  tiie  peuple,  or  a  select  body  chosen 
by  tho  people;  thit*  body  to  be  either  Con^rerts, 
or  delesiites  selected  tor  tliiti  express  |iiir|>use. 
It  wad  doubted  if  the  people  m  a  whole  wt.iild 
be  the  best  judj^es  of  u  ciiudidute't*  tniulirtca- 
tioiirt  lor  the  high  office  of  Niitioual  Kxecutive, 
and  it  waa  ftiially  decided  to  let  the  people 
choose  men  whoae  proficiency  they  knew,  and 
let  this  body  uf  select  men  elect  the  candidate 
of  their  choice.  The  metliod  tixed  uimjU  waa 
that  the  people  of  each  state  should  vote  fur  aa 
many  electors  as  they  hail  members  in  Con- 
gress, these  to  be  free  IVom  connection  witli 
the  Government,  and  the  choice  uf  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  left  in  their  hands.  Ab  la  well 
known,  this  plan  ban  ni»t  had  the  etteet 
aimed  at.  Tlie  electore  as  now  chosen  are 
pledsjed  toanpport  certain  previously  selected 
canJidntes,  and  the  choice  of  the  President 
has  fallen  so  strictly  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
people  tliat  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  tiie 
Electoral  College  as  useless  antl  ciunbersome, 
and  have  the  President  elected  directly  by 
popular  vote.  The  law  governing  the  duty  of 
the  electors  provides  that  they  shall  meet  at  a 
fixed  period  alter  the  date  of  their  election,  cast 
their  votes,  and  transmit  the  result  to  the  seat 
of  Government  by  tlie  fourth  Monday  of  the 
foUowini;  January.  On  tlieseco:id  Wednesday 
of  February  a  joint  session  of  tlie  two  Houses 
of  Con^cress  is  held,  with  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  presiding  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
open  the  certificated  of  the  electoral  vole,  and 
hand  them  to  tellers  who  have  been  appointed 
to  make  a  list  of  and  count  the  votes,  and 
deliver  the  result  of  their  count  to  the  presid- 
ing officer,  who  thereupon  announces  the 
same  to  the  assembled  Congress.  This  an- 
nouncement is  deemeil  a  hual  and  sufficient 
declaration  of  the  persons  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
principal  objection  to  the  Electoral  College 
system  is  that  it  does  not  fairly  repi-esent  tiie 
choice  of  the  people,  and  that  through  its 
agency  a  candidate  may  be  elected  President 
who  baa  not  received  a  niajiM'ity  of  the  votes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  body  of  princea  entitled  to  elect  the 
Em|)eror  of  Germany.  In  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  ein[iire  this  power  was  exercised  b_v  the 
whole  biaty  of  princes,  but  in  the  Mtli  century 
it  liecame  restricted  to  7  of  the  preateHt  civil 
and  ecch'siastical  potentates.  Other  changes 
Inthenumberofek-ctttrs  were  afterwards  made, 
and  during  the  Napoleonic  period  the  empire 
was  dissolved.  U  has  tieen  recently  restored, 
but  the  electoral  college  no  lunger  exisbj. 

•5-lSc-  tor-fil'-i-t^, ».    [Eng.  tUctoral;  •ity.\ 
An  elect<»rate. 

"  Not  to  trouble  one  uDother,  or  anything  to  them 
beli'Ligiii^ ;  as  cUrtofaltliet.  i)i'iiicii>uUties,  BuUJecti^ 
towua,  vUla^ea."— M'ottwfi .   liemunu  (lk>:juj,  p.  biiH. 

•e-lec'-tor-ate,  s.    (Fr.  iUctorat;  Ital.  elet- 
tuTuto ;  rtp.  eiectorado.] 

1.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  an  elector 
of  the  German  Empire. 

"  He  li»s  a  great  niiU  powerful  king  for  his  eon.ln- 
hw  ;  Atid  ciu  limiseU  coumianij.  wlit-u  hi.-  vl«aseH,  tlie 
wholb  streiigth  u(  au  €i*ctoraCe  in  tb«  «uipire." — 
Additon  .    yroehvljier. 


2.  The  dignity  of  an  elector  ;  electorship. 

g-lec'-tor-ess,  ».    [Eng.  elector;  -m».]    The 

same  as  ELBCTitKsa  (t]..v.J. 

"Tli«  eyea  uf  hII  the  ri-oteHtniitfl  In  tlio  Uiitioo 
tiinivd  t^twards  titv  £i<xtorttt at  liohvluL^"—Iiuriief  : 
nutt.  Own  Tints  I17U<JJ. 

•e-lec-tor-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  cfccfor;  -iaZ.]  Of  or 
relating  tu  an  eleetoi  or  electi(in  ;  electoral. 

"They  would  buou  t-rcct  theiuat-lvea  hito  au  tlvctorleU 
college  — lSurk«:  J-Yancl*  Jievoluiion. 

S-lec'-tdr-Ship,  5.    [Eng.  f/etlor;  -ship.]   The 
office  or  digniiy  of  un  ele.ctor. 

"The  BoD  t>  to  lucceed  hlui  in  the  eUctorthip."'- 
BoweU:  LtUart.  bk.  L,  f  vi.,  letU  £1 

6-lec'-tra»  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  'Crr.  MytJiol. :  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Argos,  and  sister  of  Oiestcs.  Uer 
adventures  and  misforiuues  formed  the  subject 
-if  two  plays,  one  by  tSophoules,  tiie  other  by 
Biiripidea. 

2.  Astrutwjny  : 

<1)  One  of  the  Pleiades. 
(2)  An  asteroid,  the  130th  found.     It  waa 
discovered  by  Peters,  on  February  17,  1873. 

3.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  nierabranaceons 
polypes. 

4.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  composite  plants.  The 
two  known  species  are  from  Mexico. 

*e-lec'-tre  (tre  as  ter).  ».    [Gr.  riXMurpw 

{ekictron)  ;  Lat.  electrum  —  amber.] 

1.  Amber. 

2.  An  ailoy  or  mixed  metal. 

'•  Cliftuge  Bllver  plate  or  veuel  Into  the  cotnix>und 
•tuff.  btiiiK  n.  kind  of  Bilver  el«ctre,  and  turn  toe  rert 
Into  colli,'  —ISacon 

e-leo-trep'-e-ter,  *.    [Gr,  ^Aewrpoe  (cleldron) 
=  amber,  and  rptnui  {trepfi)  =  to  turu.J 

Elect.  :  An  instrument  for  changing  the 
direction  of  electric  cuirenta. 

O-lSc'-tresS,  £■     [Eng.  e?frtcr; -«ss.]    Tlie  wife 
of  one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Emjiire. 

"Tlie  act  of  pnrllaiuent  nettled  the  ccowii  on  the 
electress  Soi>hLa  and  ber  desceuiluiits,  bel^g  pioteu- 
lauts,"— fluWt«. 

e-lec'-tric,  *e -lee* -trick,  a.  &.  s.    (Fr. 
ilectrique,  I  rum  Gr.  ^A«KTpuc  {elektrov.) = amber.  ] 
A^  As  adjective  .\ 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  electricity. 

Spec.— 

(1)  Containing electrimty,  exrjting attraction 
in  consequence  of  its  electricity. 

(2)  Generating  electricity  :  as,  an  electric 
machine. 

(3)  Operated  upon  by  electricity  or  by  a  body 
containing  tliat  subtle  agent. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  subtle,  mysterious,  and 
powerful,  as,  for  instance,  thought. 

"'.\nd  tl.3  wild  spari;le  oi  his  eve  aeeuicil  caught 
From  high,  and  lightened  with  c!evr--u-  tli..ujj'ht" 
iiyron:  Lira,  i.  26. 

B.  As  subs. :  A  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  in  which,  therelore,  it  can  beaccuraulated. 
E.\anii)les.  amber,  shellac,  tlie  resins,  wax, 
sulphur,  glass,  silk,  dry  paper,  (fee. 

electric  absorption,  s.  The  ap- 
parent absorption,  by  the  gl;ute  of  a  Ley  den  jar, 
of  electricity  uliicli,  alter  the  discbarge  of  tlie 
jar,  seemingly  Howm  out  and  produces  a  second 
charge,     [Klectric  residue.] 

electric-action.  «.  a  system  of  organ 
action  in  which  the  key-board  may  be  at  u 
distance  from  the  pipes,  the  counectiou  being 
made  by  an  electric  current,  through  whose 
aid  the  motion  of  the  keys  atlect  the  pipes. 

electric-adliesion,  «.     Adhesion 

caused  by  the  attraction  of  substances  atlected 
by  unlike  electrostiitic  charges;  aa  in  the  ciise 
of  sheets  of  pai)er  which  have  been  electrically 
excited  by  friction. 

electric-alarm, £.  An  instrument,  other- 
wise ku'iwn  as  a  therniosUit,  used  for  giving 
an  alaiiu  when  the  temperature  vises  to  a 
point  at  which  the  instrument  coiniiletes  the 
circuit.  Tliis  is  used  in  stoves  and  hrjt-liouse«, 
to  indicate  excess  or  lack  of  temperature,  ami 
as  a  nia,vimuiu  tliermonieter-alarum  or  lire- 


alarm,  which  is  uiarle  by  carrying  one  plallnuni 
wire  in  comiection  with  a  battery  and  bell 
into  the  bulb  of  a  niereuiialthermomete.,  at:d 
another  wiiedown  the  tube  to  the  degree  It  !s 
not  desired  to  exceed.  When  the  mercury 
rises  to  this  point,  tlie  cin-uit  is  completed, 
and  nittice  is  given  by  the  tinging  of  the  belL 
[Thermostat;  Fire-alarm.] 

electric  annealing,  $.  Annealing 
by  aid  of  the  heat  excited  in  a  metal  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  a  strong  electric  current 

^  This  method  waa  discovered  by  an  Ameri- 
can electrician  in  IK'JII,  who  learned  that  a  bar 
of  iron,  immersed  in  a  Bi.ihition  of  witter  and 
Hulphnric  acid,  and  made  the  channel  uf  a 
powerful  current  of  electricity,  grew  hot  to 
tlie  point  of  fusion  with  reniarkaljte  rapidity, 
beginning  to  meit  before  either  the  liipiid  or 
the  body  of  the  metal  rod  had  time  to  get  hot. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  temperature  ot  TiHH)'^  F. 
was  developed,  and  that  with  very  strong 
currents  the  extraordinary  temperature  of 
14,1>UU-'  F.  can  be  reached. 

electric-annunciator,  «.  a  form  of 
annuueiator,  used  iii  large  private  houses  and 
hotels,  in  which  a  eurrent  wire  is  the  means 
of  shifting  the  shield  covering  the  number 
aperture  on  a  dial,  or  in  some  other  way  indi- 
cating the  number  of  the  room.  The  gtiest  in 
his  room  touches  a  stud  upon  the  wall ;  the 
ciicuit  being  made  or  broken,  the  effect  la 
evidenced  by  the  exposure  of  the  room  number 
on  the  dial.  There  are  other  forms  of  annun- 
ciator, in  which  the  electric  mechanism  ia 
moved  by  clock-work,  the  purixtse  iH'ing  to 
make  automatic  records  of  future  engage- 
ments, the  instrumeut  serving  as  a  mechanical 
memory. 

electric  -  apparatus,  electrical- 
apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  used  lui  mulling 
discoveries  in  electricity,  or  for  ajjplying  it  to 
pui  poses    useful    to    maukind.       [Elkctbio 

BATTEaV,    ELECTRlC-ilACHlNE,  &C.] 

electric-anra,  s. 

Pkarm. :  A  current  or  breeze  of  electrified 
air  employed  as  a  mild  stimulant  iu  electrify- 
ing delicate  parts,  as  the  eye. 

electric-balance,  s.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  attractive  or  rejiulsive  forces  of 
electrilicd  bodies.  A  form  of  electrometer, 
consisting  of  a  graduated  arc  supported  by  a 
projecting  plate  of  bra.ss  wiiich  is  attached  to 
the  perpendicular  column.  A  wheel,  tlie  axia 
of  which  is  supported  on  aRti-friction  rollers, 
and  XA  concentric  with  tliat  of  the  graduated 
arc,  carries  an  index.  Over  this  wneel,  in  a 
groove  on  its  eircuinference,  passes  a  line,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  light  ball  of 
gilt  wood,  and  to  the  other  a  float,  which  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tulie  about  one-filtli  of  an 
inch  iu  diameter,  terminating  in  a  small  bulb, 
so  weighted  that  the  index  may  point  to  the 
centre  of  tlie  graduated  arc.  The  difference 
between  t^e  weights  of  tlie  float  when  iu  and 
out  of  water  ;s  known,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel  carrying  the  index  is  such  that  a 
certain  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  float  cansea 
the  index  to  move  over  a  certain  uuniber  of 
graduations  on  the  are.  The  attrai  tive  or  re- 
pulsive power  on  the  ball  is  estimated  by  the 
ris-^  or  falling  of  the  float  in  the  Ihiid,  and  con- 
sequent motion  of  the  index  as  shown  by  the 
graduated  arc. 

electric -balloon,  ».  An  airship  pr*. 
pelled  by  an  electric  storage-battery. 

electric -bath, ». 

1.  Eltviio-plaiiii'j:  The  solution  containing 
the  metal  to  be  deposited. 

2.  ElectTo-tUeittpeutica :  A  bath  prepared  for 
the  electiical  ireainient  of  patients,  wiih 
electrodes,  conneciions,  Ac. 

electric-battery,  s. 

1.  A  series  of  Levdeu  jars  having  all  their 
interior  and  exterior  coated  surbiceo  cininected 
with  each  other  by  means  of  condnctoi-s,  so 
that  the  accumulated  electricity  ot  tlie  whole 
mav  be  m.ule  to  act  together.  res**nib!uig  the 
ellectsof  lightning  itself.     [Levden-jau-I 

2.  VoUaiobtitterij :  Two  unlike  metals  or 
other  substances,  immersed  in  an  aciil  or  other 
chemically  active  solution,  and  connected  ex- 


f&te.  at,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go.  po^ 
•r.  wore,  wqU,  work,  wh6,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    89,<B  =  e;ev  =  a.     au  =  Iew. 
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lerniilly  hy  a  wirf.  TIio  eub«t;iiice  iiutpit 
Tiguroualy  acted  ou  by  tlio  fluid  bfCuiiiei*  the 
positive,  tlie  other  the  ncgnlive,  pule  of  the 
bwUery,  the  electric  current  excited  by  the 
chemical  action  flowiiip;  fruni  positive  to  nega- 
tive pi)le.  The  poles  or  «lectrod<;s  are  usually 
made  of  /.inc  und  carbon,  though  many  eub- 
Italices  mi;;ht  be  used.  The  excitants  are 
mlphiiric  or  nitric  acid,  eulplmte  of  copper  ot 
aal-unimoiiical  solution,  &c. 

li.  Slorage-battei'!/ :  A  series  of  conducting 
plate5<,  usually  of  lead,  coated  with  prutoxidc 
of  lead,  and  separattfd  by  a  non-conductor,  the 
whole  being  plunged  intoa  water  Kulution.  If 
t  current  of  electricity  be  sent  through  this 
•rraiigenient,  the  water  is  decomposed;  its 
oxygi'H  combines  with  the  lead  oxide  of  the 
punitive  iKJle  Mill  converts  it  into  peroxide;  its 
hydrogen  extracts  the  oxygen  (Vom  the  oxide 
of  the  negative  pole,  und  converts  it  into  me- 
tallic lead.  When  this  process  is  completed 
•ml  the  curren*  stopped,  a  reverse  process 
begins,  oxygen  leaving  the  peroxide  and 
Attacking  tlie  metallic  lead  of  the  negative 
pole,  which  is  again  oxidized.  This  chemical 
action  gives  rise  to  a  current  of  electricity, 
wliicli  is  actively  developed  when  the  plates 
Rfe  connected  by  exterior  wires,  and  can  be 
ntilized  as  a  source  of  power.  It  has  been 
•pplied  to  the  movement  of  street  cars,  &c. 
The  storage  battery  is  also  called  an  accumu- 
lator. 

electric- bell, «. 

1.  Ultujuetic:  A  bell  sounded  by  the  action  of 
two  electru-nmgnets,  with  a  vibrating  armature 
pivoted  between  them.  Attached  to  this  arma- 
ture ia  a  clapper  placed  between  two  gongs. 
On  the  passage  of  the  current  the  cores  are 
magnetized,  and  the  armature  cnused  to  move 
alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  Thiscuiuses 
a  vibratory  movement  of  the  clapper  and  rings 
the  bell. 

2.  BnUcnj-hell:  In  this  there  is  a  single 
electro-magnet,  with  an  armature,  clapi)er, 
and  gong,  A  tlelicate  spring  is  attached  to  the 
armature,  which  operates  against  a  set  screw. 
When  the  current  passes  throtigh  the  electro- 
magnet the  magnetized  core  attracts  the 
armature,  magnetizes,  and  rejielt*  it,  the 
apriiig  aiding  tlie  motion.  A  eeries  of  alter- 
nating attractions  and  repulsions  lake  place, 
causiig  the  clapper  to  vibrate  against  and 
■ouDd  the  bell. 

electric -boat*  «.  A  boat  whose  pro- 
pelling toice  is  electricity,  a  bcrew  prupellor 
being  moved  by  an  electric  motor.  The  cur- 
rent is  usually  supplied  by  a  storage  battery. 
Such  boats  are  also  called  electric  launches. 
Tlieir  noiselessness  peculiarly  ad;ipts  tliem  to 
nocturnal  operations  reipiiririg  seciecy,  such 
as  tor])edo  expU>sion6;  and  they  may  come  into 
080  in  future  wars. 

©lectric-breeze,  f. 

1.  Tlierttri'am  of  air  particles  which  is  driven 
off  by  repulsion  from  an  elettritied  iioint. 

2.  The  brush  discharge  used  in  electric 
therapeutics. 

electric -bridge, ».  A  terra  applied  to 
an  arrange.nient  of  electrical  circuits  used  for 
measuring  the  resistance  of  an  clement  ol  the 
circuit.  Tlie  most  generally  known  ami  used 
are  the  Wlieatston-*.  "bri.lge"or  "balance," 
and  thiit  of  the  Biitir^h  Association.  The 
former  in  substantial  respects  is  adoi)ted  in 
the  Siemens'  universal  gnlvauomeier.  The 
iirinciide  in\olved  is  tliat  an  electiiail  circuit 
txiing  lUvided  into  two  brauch-eirruits,  and 
again  united,  and  tl:e  brani-lies  hiidyed  or 
connected  by  a  short  cut,  if  the  resist;inces  in 
the  branches  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  are  in 
the  same  ratio  to  each  otiier  as  the  resistances 
on  the  other  side,  no  current  will  traverse  the 
bridge;  if  the  rati-is  me  n 't  eqnal,  a  current 
will  traverse  the  bridge.     {Knignt.) 

electric  burglar  alarm, «.   An  at- 

taclinie^t  uf  electric  wjies  tt>  the  windows  and 
doors  of  u  housi',  so  arranged  that  they  will 
cause  an  electric  bell  to  ring  if  disturbed. 
The  bell  mny  be  in  the  house,  or  elsewhere, 
as  in  u  neighboring  police  station. 

electric-burner,  «.    a  gas-burner  m 

arranged  that  the  gas  is  ignited  by  an  electric 
Spark. 


electric-cable,  s.     The  same  as  Telk- 

OIUPU  CABLE  (q.V.). 

electric-oalamine,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Hemimorphite  (q.V.), 

electric  call-bell,  s.      [Electeio- 

BELL.J 

electric-candle,  5.  a  mndifimtinn  oi 
the  ;irc  lorin  of  electric  light,  in  winch  the 
carbon  pencils  are  paiallcl  and  separated  by  a 
laver  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Inveuieil  in  1S7T  by 
Jablnrhkotr,  a  Russian  engineer.  This  invention 
is  notewoithy  as  having  levived  an  inteiest  in 
ele<-tiie  ilbiminatinn.  On  its  introductiou  it 
caused  quite  a  panic  in  gas  shares. 

electric-car,  $.  A  street  or  road-car 
moved  by  an  electric  motor  the  current  being 
supplied  either  tri»m  a  dynamo  through  the 
medium  of  u  wire,  or  by  storage  batteries 
carried  in  the  car.     [Electric-motob.] 

electric  cat,  catfish  or  sheath- 
fish,  s.  a  hsb  found  in  Alrlca,  with  an 
electric  apparatus  in  its  Imdy  capable  of  giving 
slight  shocks  (genus  Matapterurus). 

electric-charge,  $. 

Ehci.  :  The  accHnmlntion  or  condenRation 
of  electricity  in  a  Leyden  jar  or  anything 
similar. 

electric -chimes, «.  ph  Bells  varying 
in  musical  pitch,  as  in  ordinary  chimes;  llie 
striking  apparatus  being  moved  by  electricity, 
which  is  operated  from  a  key-board. 

electric-circuit,  s. 

1.  The  passage  of  electricity  fmm  a  hody  in 
one  state  to  a  body  iu  another  by  means  ol 
conductors. 

2.  The  metallic  or  other  conductor  produo- 
ing  the  passage  described  uuder  1. 

eleotrio-clook,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  dial  with  hands  and  going-train 
impelled  by  recurrent  inipulbCs  Iroui  an 
electromagnet.  The  first  known  clock  of 
this  kind  was  invented  by  \Vhe;itstune,  and 
exhibited  by  him  iu  1S40.  Appold,  Biiin, 
Shepherd  and  others  have  contrived  clocks 
on  the  same  principle.     [Electbo-maonbiic 

CLOCK.] 

electric-column,  s  A  galvanic  pile 
Invented  by  De  Luc,  consisting  of  dilleient 
metals  alternating  with  each  other,  the  several 
couples  being  separated  by  paper. 

electric  conductor,  n.  The  wire  or 
other  substance  through  which  a  current  of 
electricity  passes.  Ditiereut  sidwtances  vary 
greatly  in  conductive  power.  Some  are  nearly 
absolute  non-conductors. 

electric-current,  s.  The  continuous 
discharge  of  electn.  ity  from  one  body  to 
another  in  a  different  electric  stale  from  itself. 
Though  called  continuous,  the  discharges  are 
not  quite  so,  but  a  series  of  them  follow  each 
other  at  interv.ils  of  time  so  small  that  they 
ap]iear  to  do  so  wiihout  iuteiniission. 

electoc-death,  s.    Death  caused   by 

the  passage  of  an  electric  current  throu-b  an 
animal  bu<ly,  as  in  tlie  the  ciise  of  a  liglilnin^ 
Btioke,  or  a  powerful  current.  Experini'  iil 
hiis  shown  that  an  alternating  current  is  most 
fatal.     High  electro-motive  force  is  essential. 

electric  -  density,  electric  -  thick- 
ness. 5 

Elect.  :  The  quantity  of  electricity  found  at 
any  moment  ou  a  given  surface. 

electric-discharge,  s. 

Elect.  :  The  escape  of  electricity,  whether 
slowly  and  silently,  or  more  quickly  and 
violently,  from  a  Leyden  jar  or  any  similar 
Bppaiatus. 

electric -dish.  A  thprapentic  nrrange- 
mcnt,  cnn-*isting  ofa  pan  tilled  with  hot  water 
through  which  an  electric  current  ia  passed. 

electric-displacement,     n.      The 

quantity  of  electricity  which  Hows  across  any 
plane  in  a  direction  due  to  a  chariije  of  the 
electricjil  forces  is  the  Electn*;  Biaplacemeut 
across  that  plane. 


electric  dogfish,  t.    a  nsh  found  oa 

the  Atlantic  coii*^t  of  the  United  States  which 
is  said  to  be  able  to  give  an  electric  shock 
[Asiroscopua  auvplui), 

electric  doormat,  «.  a  door  mat 
witli  an  electric  Httachnierit,  arranged  to  ring 
a  call  bell  when  trodden  upon. 

electric-drlll,  n.  A  drill  oppmfpd  liy 
an  electric  motor,  for  the  penetration  of  metalss 
rocks,  &c. 

electric  dyeing,  «.  A  method  of  dye- 
ing in  which  the  salts  employed  are  reduced 
or  oxidized  by  the  aid  of  electricity. 

electric- eel, «. 

ZonL  :  Gyninntus  eUctricus,  a  great  eel.  In- 
habiting the  marshy  waters  of  the  Llauoa 
(|.laiiis)  in  South  America.  It  aitain«  the 
length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  can  ditchargi 
electricity  sufficient  to  kill  an  animal  of  coit> 
sideiuble  size.     [Gyunotub.] 

electric-egg,  e. 

E'tct.  :  An  ellii>80idal  glass  vessel,  with 
metallic  caps  at  each  end.  which  may  be  filled 
with  a  feeble  violet  lightby  n.eaiisol  an  electrio 
machine  acting  on  it  after  a  vacuum  has  been 
made  inside  the  glasa. 

electric- elasticity,   «.     The    result 

arrived  at  by  dividing  the  electric  strain  into 
the  electric  stress. 

electric  energy,  «.  The  power  of 
doing  worii  pussesseU  by  a  current. 

electric -eng^ine,  .<;.  [Electbic'Hotor.] 


electrio  -  escapemerrt,   s.     A   device 

fictuated  by  elect iic  impulse  which  iiiter- 
niittingly  arrests  tlie  lutttiou  of  the  scape- 
wheel  aud  ivstrains  the  train  to  a  pnlsalive 
motion — acting,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  a 
pendulum.  An  electric  pendulum  ai  a  central 
station  may  be  the  regulator  of  numerous 
distant  clocks  with  electric  estapeuienlj*.  with 
each  of  wliich  it  is  connecteil  by  ciicuit  or 
clteuits.  In  some  cases  the  deiice  has  alUT- 
natcly  a  detent  and  impulse  action,  and  is  the 
motor  as  well  at:  regulator.  Devices  in  which 
a  tram  is  set  in  motion,  or  a  nmchiiie  started 
or  stopped,  are  not  strictly  e.scapenient.s.  but 
may  be  consideT-ed  as  electiicnl-goveruoia  or 
electrical-regulators.    (Knight.) 

electric -expansion,  «. 

1.  Tlie  dilatation  ol  any  substance  due  tO  an 
electric  cliarge. 

2.  Elongation  caused  by  magnetization, 

electric -explorer,  «.     An  electrical 

device  lur  discovering  the  l^ication  of  a  nietallic 
substance,  as  a  bullet  in  the  human  body.  It 
was  tried  unsuccesafully  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent (jarheld. 

electric-fan,  s.  a  fan  operated  by  an 
electric  current;  used  for  ventilation  or  to 
create  a  current  of  cool  air.  It  is  made  with 
inclined  revulvtug  vanes  or  blades. 

electric-field,  ».  The  portion  of  space 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  electiified  bodies  Mhich  is  con- 
sidered with  rel"ereuce  to  electrical  phenomena. 

electric  filtering,  ».     The  employ- 

tneiit  of  electricity  us  an  aid  in  the  filtratioB 
of  water. 

electric-fishes,  s.  pi.  Such  fishes  as  are 
capable  of  gixing  elc-tiic  shocks,  tm-h  as  th« 
Toipedo.  tlie  GymnoLus,  aud  thebilurus  (.q.v.>. 

electric-fluid,  s.  According  to  a  once- 
ac(-epted  tbrory.  a  tliiid.  if  if  can  be  called 
so,  composed  of  an  indefinite  qunidity  of  a 
subtle  imponderable  matter  It  is  formed  l»y 
tlie  union  of  two  fluids,  the  one  positive,  tha 
other  negative  in  character.     lELtcTUicirY.l 


boil,  b^:  poilt,  Jrf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9bin,  bench;  go,  prem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  yenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-oan.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious*  -slous  =  shua.   -ble.  -die,  ^c.  =  he\  del* 
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electrio-flyerf  ».  a  pair  of  radial 
ftTDw  rutat(!d  l>y  tlio  uction  of  strcunis  of  etatic 
electricity',  emauating  from  a  couductor. 

electric-fog,  «.  A  foe  which  indicat«a 
a  hvavy  charge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

electric -force,  «.  The  force  with  which 
elecliiiity  triuN  to  move  matter, 

electric  ftirnace,    «.     An   oven   or 

heater  whose  hvM  ih  niipplied  by  electricity, 
the  heat  being  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  resiBtaiico  into  the 
circuit.  Great  h.-at  may  be  thus  obtained. 
In  Siemen'a  tMcctric-furtiace  eight  pouiidu  of 
platinum  w«mv  m-lt.'d  in  a  quartrr  of  an  hour, 
a  retjull  iudicatmg  an  extreme  heat. 

electric -fuse,  s.  A  device  used  in  hlast- 
ing  to  rxphHie  tlie  charL,'C.  The  fidiiiinat*  or 
the  cliar-e  itself  is  li^'litcd  by  means  of  an 
electrie  spark  or  a  resistance  Kcction  of  line 

Slatinum  wire,  which  is  heated  In  redness  by 
ae  passiige  of  an  electric  current  induced  by 
a  voltaic  or  ma{;nct(»-etectric  battery.  The  term 
fuse  is  iilsn  applied  to  a  device  to  protect  elcclric 
circuits  against  currents  of  too  great  volume. 
A  wire  of  lead  or  soft  alloy  is  introduced  into 
the  circuit.  If  the  current  becomes  too  great 
this  fuse  of  soft  metal  will  heat  and  melt,  thus 
breaking  the  conducting  circuit. 

electric  gas  lighter,  s.     A   device 

for  liiihtins  gits  by  an  electric  spark.  An 
electric  circuit  ie  broken  by  a  small  interval 
at  the  point  of  exit  of  the  gas.  On  the  current 
being  established  a  spark  leaps  across  this 
interval,  lighting  the  escaping  gas.  which  is 
turncil  «>n  by  the  same  movement  that  starts 
the  current. 

electric-governor,  s.  A  governor  in 
which  a  part  nf  a  Hy-wheel,  say  a  segment  of 
the  rim,  is  made  to  move  radially  ontwaid 
when  the  wliecl  revolves  at  a  rate  above  a 
prcap]Hiinted  speed,  and  thereby  comes  in 
contict  with  a  metallic  tongue  completing  an 
cle.-tiic  connection,  which  is  utilized  to  move 
a  bnttertly-valve  or  other  device  which  con- 
cerns the'ti-ansmissiou  of  power.  Governor- 
balls  lljing  out  to  a  certain  distance  may 
make  of  break  an  electric  connection  to  i)ro- 
duce  the  same  result,  or  sound  an  alann. 
Electi  "magnetic  action  is  also  used  to  start 
and  stop  machines,  and  operate  stop-motions. 

electric-hanuner,  s. 

1.  A  drop  drill  operated  by  an  electrical 
current. 

2.  A  dental  hammer  used  infilling  teeth,  and 
operated  by  electricity. 

electric-harpoon,  s.  An  application  ot 
the  (lectric  fonc  to  the  explosion  of  a  burst- 
iog-charge.  in  a  harjKJon  or  liomh-lance.  A 
copper  wire  is  c.irried  through  the  line,  and, 
when  a  circuit  is  established  by  the  harpooner, 
a  resistance-section  in  the  fuse  of  the  bomb- 
lance  ignites  tlie  charge.    {Knight.) 

electric -heat,  s.  Heat  developed  Id 
the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

electric-heater,  s.  A  device  in  which 
a  tine  platiiunn  wire  heated  by  a  passing 
electric  current  is  made  to  communicate  sen- 
Bible  heat  as  a  means  of  warming  or  burning, 
as  the  <^ase  may  be.  It  ha.s  been  used  as  a 
local  cautei-y,  and  has  been  suggested  for  am- 
putating, &c.  By  placing  carbon,  platinum,  or 
other  rt'sistant  body  in  the  circuit  of  a  strong 
current  a  great  degree  of  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced, suitable  for  an  electric  furnace  (q.v.). 

electric-helix,  s.  A  coil  of  copper  wire 
in  the  form  of  a  sciew.  Tlie  wire  is  generally 
coiled  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  and  whon  an 
electric  current  is  sent  through  it.  this  confers 
polaiity  ui>ou  the  iron,  the  wire  and  iron 
together  constituting  an  clectromngnet.  But 
the  helix  will  also  manifest  magnetic  pro- 
perties without  any  iron  wire  at  all. 

electric -indicator,  s.  An  apparatus 
by  which  electromagnetic  currents  are  iudi- 
catcd. 

electrio-jar,  n.    A  Leyden  jar. 


electric -kite,  s.  a  kind  ofkite  devined 
by  Franklin  to  attract  electricity  from  the 
air.  In  June.  1752.  mi  a  stormy  day,  in  a  Held 
near  Philadelphia,  he  Mew  a  kite  with  a  key 
attached  tu  it.  In  order  to  insulate  tlie  kite 
in  pliice  of  the  ordinary  string,  he  made  use  of 
a  silken  cord,  which  he  tied  to  a  tree.  lie 
lioped  to  obl.iin  a  spark  readily  from  the 
key,  but  without  sucei-ss,  till  the  rain  began 
to  fall,  when  the  cord  became  a  good  con- 
ductor and  brought  down  the  spark. 


electric-lamp,  a. 

1.  a  conlrivance  for  holding  in  jiosition  and 
regulating  tlie  movements  of  the  carbon  elec- 
txulcs  between  which  the  arc  light  is  jirodiired. 
The  iKitent  olllce  teems  with  specillcations  of 
difleicnt  patterns  of  regiihit^us.  Among  the 
first  devised  were  thoseof  Duboscq,  Fou<ault, 
and  Scrrin,  the  last  being  of  very  jierfect  form. 
Of  later  years  the  lamps  of  Siemens,  Brush, 
Pilsen,  Crompton,  and  others  have  suimlanteil 
the  older  forms.  The  electric  Ciuulle  (q.v.)  of 
Jablochkotf  is  also  a  form  of  arc  lamp. 

2.  (Inc-amlcsceut) :  In  this  form  of  lamp,  a 
Blender  thread  of  carbon  (carbonized  ])aper, 
fibre,  &c.),  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  bulb  exhausU'd 
of  air.  The  passage  of  tlie  electric  current 
rendera  tliis  thread  white  hot.  Edison.  Swan, 
Maxim  and  others  have  jnodnced  lamps  on 
this  principle  which  differ  little  from  one  an- 
other. E.  A.  King  in  1S4.'j  ]»ateiited  an  hican- 
descent  lanii>.  The  following  year  Greener  and 
Staite  imjiroved  upon  it.  In  IS71  Lodygliin 
at  St.  Peterslmrg  exliiliited  'Jfti)  such  tamps 
on  one  circuit.  Prof.  Moses  Farmer,  of  Boston, 
lighted  his  liotise  with  incandescent  platinum 
wires  in  1847,  but  mainly  as  an  interesting 
experiment,  the  generation  of  the  current 
being  then  a  costly  process.  The  huccess  of 
the  modern  lamp  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
invention  of  the  dynamo-electric  machine, 
and  also  to  the  higher  degree  of  vacuum  now 
obtainable.  Tlie  Edison  and  other  recent 
incandescent  lamps  owe  their  success  largely 
to  this  cheapening  of  the  current  and  the 
better  vacuum  used.  Some  inventors,  how- 
ever, have  sought  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  a  vacuum  by  filling  the  bulb  with  nitrogen 
or  some  other  incombustible  gas.  At  present 
the  vacuum  lamp  is  chiefly  used,  but  it  may  be 
at  any  time  satisfactorily  replaced. 

electric -launch,  s.    [Electbic-boat]. 


electric-light,  s. 

1.  Definition  : 

(1)  A  brilliant  light  emitted  by  the  white- 
hot  points  of  two  jiieces  ot  naihon  when  used 
as  the  electrodes  of  a  I'owerful  voltiiic  battery, 
or  other  generator  of  electric  currents.  [Elec- 
tric LAMP.] 

(2)  The  light  emitted  by  the  incandescence 
of  a  metallic  wire,  or  carbon  filament,  when 
subjected  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 
LEllctkic-lamp,  2.J 

2.  Hist. :  In  1S09  Sir  Humplirey  Davy,  whilst 
experimenting  with  a  jjowerful  battery,  dis* 
covered  the  phenomenon  of  the  voltaic  arc. 
He  used  as  electrodes   points  of  charcoal 
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Foucault  and  later  experimenters  replaced 
these  by  pencils  of  gas-retort  carbon,  and  thrs 
material  is  yet  use<l  in  some  forms  of  regula- 
tors. A  better  result,  however,  is  obtained 
from  manufactured  carbon  jiencils,  and  this 
manufacture    already    repiesente   a   distinct 


trade  both  in  America  and  Europe.  Coke, 
lampblack,  cane-sugar,  gum,  &c.,  are  the  in- 
gredients used  for  these  ]tencil8,  which  are 
subsequently  placc4l  in  moulds  and  submitted 
to  a  red  heat.  Davy's  suggestive  ex[icrinients 
were  of  mere  scieiitiHc  interest  until  the  im- 
proved battery  cells  invented  by  Grove  and 
Bunsen  came  into  use  foily  years  later,  when 
many  attemjtts  were  made  to  turn  the  electric 
light  to  pnictical  account.  But  owing  to  the 
trouble,  cxi^nse,  and  other  difficulties  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  a  battery,  the  light  waa 
still  only  available  for  cxcejitional  uses.  Tlie 
discoveiy  by  Faraday  (1830)  that  an  electric 
current  could  he  induced  in  a  coil  of  wire  by  the 
apjiroach  to  it  or  recession  from  itfif  a  nia;:net 
may  be  said  to  have  given  electricians  the  fii-st 
hope  of  giving  the  electric  light  a  commercial 
importance.  The  magneto- elcttiic  machine* 
which  followed  upon 
Faraday's  discovery  were 
soon  many  In  number, 
each  one  exhibiting  some 
improvement  upon  its 
predecessor.  Of  these 
pioneer  machines  may 
be  mentioiie<l  that  of 
Pixii  (is:i2),  who  caused 
a  hoi-seshoe  magnet  to 
turn  beneath  bobbins  of 
wire  suspended  above  its 
jmlcs ;  Clarke's  machine, 
where  the  reverse  method 
wasadojited,  the  bobbins 
moving  near  the  poles  of 
a  fixed  magnet ;  Siemens, 
who  in  1854  introduced 
a  new  form  of  armature  swan  incandescent 
or  coil,  which  superseded  lamp. 

the  bobbins  fonnerly 
used  ;  Wilde,  of  Manchester,  who  produced  a 
Ijowerful  machine  in  which  the  electro- 
magnet (O-V.)  was  first  employed  in  this 
connection,  it  being  excited  by  a  permanent 
or  ordinary  hoi-seshoe  magnet.  In  ISfJti 
Siemens  and  also  Wheatstone  jminted  out  that 
this  initial  excitation  was  unnecessary,  Ije- 
cause  the  iron  cores  of  the  electromagnets 
always  retained  a  certain  amount  of  residual 
magnetism  which,  by  jnoperappliances. could 
be  roused  into givingpowerfuletlects.  Holmes. 
Ladd,  and  others,  also  jiroduced  machines 
worthy  of  mention.  A  machine  called  the 
"Alliimce"  was  fixed  at  the  South  F<n'elaud 
Lighthouse  in  1S72,  and  is  still  in  use  there. 
It  was  inveuted  by  Professor  NoUet.  of  Brus- 
sels, in  1849,  and  was  u.sed  for  the  seiTice  of 
some  French  lighthouses  before  it  was  em 
ployed  in  England.  It  is  of  a  most  cumhroua 
oatui-e,  and  in  common  with  the  machines 
already  noticed  must  be  considered  obsolete. 
In  1872  Gramme  (France)  gave  the  subject  of 
electric  illumination  fresh  imi>etus  by  tlie  in- 
troduction of  a  small  and  compact  machine 
which  altogether  distanced  its  j-rototypes  in 
power  and  efficiency,  and  we  may  date  from 
this  time  the  excitement  which  has  Wen  grow- 
ing of  late  years  concerning  the  elcctiic-Iight. 
In  England  the  Gramme  machine  was  first 
used  in  1874.  to  provide  a  light  for  the  summit 
of  the  Westminster  clock  tuwer.  In  the  United 
States  the  subject  of  electric  lighting  has  been 
greatly  experimented  with  of  recent  years  and 
highly  encouraging  progress  made.  Of  the 
arc  lights  in  use  the  Brush,  the  Edison,  and 
the  Thomson- Houston  are  the  best  known,  and 
their  use  is  extending  for  street  and  store 
lighting  until  they  threaten  to  dispossess  gas 
as  an  illuminant.  Equal  progress  luis  been 
made  with  the  incandescent  light,  of  which 
Edisou  is  the  best  known  inventor.  In  this 
the  electric  current  is  sent  through  a  slender 
film  of  carbon  in  a  glass  bulb  exhausted  of  air, 
the  film  being  made  brilliantly  inciindescent 
in  the  passage  of  the  current.  This  form  of 
electric  light  is  coming  rapidly  into  use  for 
interior  lighting,  being  now  widely  employed 
in  stores  in  our  large  cities,  while  it  is  used  in 
many  private  houses.  In  all  probability  the 
near  future  will  see  the  electric  light  very 
widely  used,  to  the  banishment  of  other  illumi- 
nating agents. 

electric -lock,  $.  A  lock  opened  by 
mechanism  worked  by  electricity,  and  set  in 
operation  by  touching  a  push  button  at   a 

distance. 

electric-locomotion,  s.  Ability  to 
move  from  place  to  place  by  aid  of  electric 
power. 


f&te,  fat,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.    po^ 
«r>  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  os  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


electric 
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electri<v~locoiiiotive,  s.  A  carriage 
or  engine  moved  b^-  eluLtricity,  and  capable  of 
drawing  cars. 

electric-log,  s.  An  electric  circuit 
through  the  hig-line  to  the  detent  of  an  es- 
capement in  the  registei'-log.  so  that  by  tnuch- 
ing  a  key  on  d'-cl;  a  circuit  niiiy  be  eomiik-ted, 
an  anniiture  attiai-ted,  and  thus  tlie  starting 
and  slopping  of  the  niccliauieal  register  iu  the 
log  be  exactly  timed. 


electric -loom,  &.  Electricity  used  as 
the  motive  power  for  a  loom.  In  1S02  an  elec- 
tric loom  was  exliibited  hy  Boneili  at  Turin, 
The  invention  was  at  tliat  time  in  a  ciude 
state,  hut  has  since  been  mnch  iniprovt'd. 
The  object  is  to  dispense  with  tiie  iH-rli'iated 
cards  required  in  the  Jacqaard  ajiparatus. 
{KniglU.) 

electric  machine,  eleotrical 
machine,  «. 

1.  A  mjichino  for  exciting  electricity  by 
means  of  friction.     Its  inventor  was  Utto  vou 

.  Guericke,  of  Bla^dcljurg,  who  made  one, 
consisting  of  a  sulphur  globe,  about  1047, 
following  it  by  the  air-]>ump  about  1050. 
Sulphur  was  next  cxcliange<l  for  resin,  which 
in  turn  was  su]iers<^<led  by  a  glass  cylinder. 
Von  Gtiericke's  "  rubber"  to  excite  electricity 
had  been  sinijily  his  hand.  Instead  ol  the 
hand  Winckler,"in  1740,  introduced  cushions 
of  horsehair  stntTed  with  silk.  Bose,  about 
the  same  date,  collected  the  electricity  on  an 
insulated  cylinder  ol"  tin  jilate.  Rainsden,  in 
1700,  rei'Iacfd  the  glass  cylinder  by  a  circnlir 
glass  i>latc.  The  gla^-s  is  rotated  between  the 
surfaces  of  tlie  rnbbers,  and  the  electricity 
which  is  generated  jmsses  to  tlie  conductors 
ou  each  ecige  of  llie  disc,  thence  to  the  jnime 
conductor,  and  linally  toa  Leyden  jar  or  other 
object,  as  may  be  desired.  By  fjiction  with 
the  glass  the  glass  becomes  jiositively  and  the 
rubbers  negatively  electrilied.  The  latter 
communicate  with  the  groinid  by  means  of 
a  chain  which  carries  otf  the  negative  elec- 
tricity as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  In  Nairne's 
machine  there  is  a  cylinder  wlii(-h  is  rubbed 
by  only  one  cusliion.  Annstrnng's  is  a  hydro- 
electric.il  machine.  [HvDRO-ELECTRirAL.J  In 
Holtz's  tiie  electricity  is  not  developed  by 
friction  but  is  imtueed  by  the  constant  in- 
fluence of  an  already  electrified  body.  It  is 
an  old  nvention  revived  and  iiiii>roved, 
and  the  iirinciple  has  been  carried  still  fnrther 
by  the  admirable  machines  of  Voss  and  Wims- 
hurst.    (C'aiwt,  &c.) 

2.  The  dynamo-electric  machines,  now  so 
widely  in  use,  are  all  based  upon  one  principle, 
discovered  by  Henry  and  Faraday  nearly  simul- 
taneously in  1832.  This  i6,that  if  acunducting 
circuit  of  wire  is  moved  ucroea  a  magnetic 
space,  an  electric  current  is  generated  in  the 
wire.  At  the  same  time  the  movement  of  the 
wire  is  resisted.  The  stronger  the  magnetism, 
the  more  rapid  the  motion  of  tlie  wire  or  the 
greater  its  length,  the  stronger  is  the  resultant 
current,  and  the  greater  the  resistance.  In 
modern  dynamos  powerfnl  magnets  are  used, 
and  coils  of  a  great  length  of  wire,  which  is 
caused  to  move  past  the  poles  of  tiie  magnet 
with  very  great  rapidity,  powerful  engines 
being  used  to  cause  the  rotation  and  over- 
come the  resistance.  As  each  coil  of  wire 
passes  the  magnetic  poles  a  momentary  current 
is  generated  in  it,  but  as  a  number  of  coils 
rapidly  follow  each  other  a  practically  con- 
tinuous current  is  produced.  This  current  is 
Conveyed  by  wires  to  electric  lamps  or  motors 
according  as  light  or  power  is  desired. 

electric  main,  s.  The  main  line  in  a 
system  of  conducting  wires  froni  which  local 
wires  may  take  otl  a  partial  current. 


electric  -  meter,   s. 

Klectroscope.] 


[Elbctrometer, 


electric-mortar,  «.  A  small  mortar 
in  which  discharges  are  made  between  two 
bodies  charged  with  opposite  electricities.  The 
discharge  causes  so  violent  a  disturbance  of 
the  air  particles  that  a  small  ball  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  mortar  is  expelled. 


electric-motor,  «.      A   maciiino  for 

driving  care,  or  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  by 
aid  of  the  electric  current.  It  is  practically  a 
second  dynamo,  with  a  reverse  action;  the 
first  or  primary  dynamo  converting  motion 
into  electricity,  the  rnotor  or  secondary  dynamo 
reconverting  electricity  info  motion,  and  so 
moving  vehicles  or  machinery. 

electric-musket,  />.  A  musket  so 
arrant-ed  that  it  can  be  fired  by  an  electric 
current. 

electric- organ,  9.  An  organ  with  an 
electric  motor  attachment. 

electric-pen,  «.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous kinds  of  electric  pens  invented,  each  acting 
as  a  needle  or  stylus  that  produces  a  series  of 
perforations  in  paper,  which  may  tlien  be  used 
as  a  stencil  for  the  reproduction  of  unmerons 
copies  of  the  original  matter.  In  Kdison's  pen 
the  needle  is  driven  out  of  a  handle  which  con- 
tains it,  in  a  rapid  alternating  motion,  the  power 
being  an  electric  motor.  It  is  used  as  a  pen, 
and  moved  across  the  paper  in  the  manner  of 
writing  or  drawing,  prodncing  the  letters  or 
design  desired.  The  paper  can  then,  with  thr- 
aid  of  an  ink  roller,  Ik>  used  as  a  stencil,  and 
many  copies  be  produced. 

electric-pendulum,  s.  A  pendnlnm 
constituting  ;in  esseiiti;it  element  in  an  eleiti  ic 
clock.  A  ])ouit  below  the  bob  of  the  pcndiibiTi! 
jinsses  through  a  globule  of  mercury,  the  time 
of  contact  being  indicated  on  a  travelling  tilli-t 
of  paper.  In  another  form  the  bob  comes  in 
contict,  at  the  liiTiit  of  eadi  stroke,  with  a 
delicate  s]iting,  which  makes  the  electric  con- 
nectimi.  Besides  its  use  as  a  chronograph 
for  recording  atmosiihcric,  astronomical,  and 
otlier  observations,  it  is  also  einidoyed  to 
secnre  isoclirouous  beats  of  dist;int  pendulums. 
{Kniyht.) 

electric -phosphorescence,   .s. 

Phosphorescence  caused  in  a  substance  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  discharge.  The  phos- 
phorescent material  is  placed  in  an  exhausted 
glass  tube,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
series  of  discharges,  as  from  a  RahmkorfT 
Coil  or  Holt/,  machine.  The  violet-blue  light 
of  such  discharge  is  very  efficient  iu  producing 
phosphorescence. 

electric-photometer,  «.    In  this  in- 

strunn-nt  the  electric  resistance  of  selenium  is 
made  use  of  to  mciisure  the  intensity  of  light, 
thiri  resistance  varying  with  the  degree  of 
light.  In  another  tbrm  of  apparatus  the  light 
is  made  to  act  on  a  thermo-electric  pile  with 
wliich  is  connected  a  galvanometer.  The 
action  of  the  light  ou  the  i)ile  is  indicated  by 
the  motions  of  the  galvanometer  needle. 

electric-piano,  s.  A  piano  provided  with 
a  series  of  fleet romagnets.  each  correspond- 
ing to  a  key  of  the  instrument,  the  armatures 
of  which  are  caused  to  strike  the  keys  when 
the  circuit  is  closed.  In  IstiS,  a  contrivance 
on  this  principle  for  playing  tlie  organ  was 
exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  in  London. 

electric -plngger,  ».  A  dental  appa- 
ratus in  which  a  tootli  plugging  instrument  is 
given  a  rapid  motion  by  an  electric  current. 
[Electric  Hammer]. 

electric-potential,  «.  The  tendency 
to  flow  from  a  surface  of  higher  to  one  uf 
lower  charge.  l\ttcntial  is,  tlierefore,  related 
to  electricity  as  level  is  to  gravity. 

electricpcwer,  «.  Power  produced 
by  an  electric  current,  through  the  aid  of 
motors  of  any  description. 

electric -pnlse,  ».  The  intermittent 
osciUating  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar. 

electric-radiometer,  s.  A  radio- 
meter iu  which  the  repulsion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric molecules  lakes  place  from  electritied 
instead  of  from  heated  surfaces. 

eleotrie-rail-way,  P.  A  railway  in 
which  the  care  are  moved  by  electricity,  eacli 
ciir  conveying  an  electric  motor,  whose  moving 
force  is  obtained  either  from  storage  batteries 
carried  iu  the  car, or  from  a  stationary  dynamo 


at  a  distance,  the  current  being  conveyed  by 
wires  to  the  motor,  whose  moving  armalure 
gives  motion  to  the  axle  and  wheels  of  the 
car.  Kailways  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  coming 
into  general  use.  [Electric  Locomotioa, 
Motor,  Trollev.] 

electric  railway-signal,  s.    A  device 

for  coniiiiiinic;itiiig  messages  or  warnings  as  to 
the  place  nr  condition  of  a  train  on  the  track, 
in  regard  to  st;itions  left  or  approached,  or  to 
other  trains  on  tlie  same  line. 

electric-ray,  s. 

Ichtlni. :  A  name  for  the  Torpedo  (q.v.),  so 
called  because  when  irritated  it  is  cajiable 
of  giving  an  electric  shock. 

electric-register,  «.     A   device   for 

making  a  permanent  rectird  of  the  time  of  a 
watchman's  visit  to  each  of  the  dillerent 
localities  in  his  round.  It  is  openited  by  the 
pn-ssing  of  a  push  buttou  by  the  watcliuxan  r.t 
each  station. 

electric-regulator,  s.  Any  device  by 
whirh  an  electromagnet  circuit  is  made  the 
means  of  reaching  a  machine  to  stop  it  or 
start  it.  The  applications  are  numerous  and 
various.  The  term  is  also  applied  occasionally 
to  apparatus  for  controlling  the  arc  forma  of 
electric  lamps.     (Electric  lamp,  1.]  * 

electric-repulsion,  s.   The  tendency 

in  two  similarly  charged  bodies  mutually  to 
drive  each  other  back,  or  the  driving  apart  of 
two  like  charges. 

electric-residue,  s.  A  second  charge 
whicli  tends  to  arise  when  a  Leyden  ,}ar  is 
permitted  to  stand  for  a  short  time  after  it 
has  been  discharged. 

electric-resistance,  electrical-re- 
sistance, s.  Kesistance  is  the  invei.se  of 
ciHMhu-tivity.  Ohm's  law  st;inds  as  follows  : — 
Tlie  strength  of  the  current  varies  directly 
as  the  electro-motive  force,  and  inversely  as 
the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

electric -resonance,  s.     The  action 

of  pulses  in  conducting  wires  in  setting  up 
electric  pulses  in  open  circuited  conductors. 
Rescmance  tiikes  place  when  the  wave  lengths 
are  the  same  in  the  two  Ixtdies,  or  when  one  is 
a  half  or  a  multiple  of  a  half  wave  length  of 
the  other. 

electric-sa'W,  s.    A  wire  rendered  in- 

candet^cent  by  a  current,  and  employed  ia 
cutting  operations. 

electric-shock,  «.  The  physfologlcai 
effect  produced  iu  the  human  or  other  animal 
body  by  an  electric  discharge. 

electriC-sle^al,  s.  A  signal,  or  sign.ils, 
by  simple  or  repetitive  sounds  or  bv  code,  are 
conveyed  by  electric  iiiflnence.  The  motion 
of  beniiammers,  of  flags,  index-fingers,  or 
aemaphoric  arms  may  be  held  as  included  in 
this  definition,  which  thus  covers  telegraph- 
ing and  signaling  Iiy  electric  circuit 

electric-siphon,  s.  A  siphon  with  an 
automatic  air  pump,  operated  by  electricity, 
its  purpose  being  to  remove  the  air  whose 
accumulation  would  stop  the  flow  of  tlie  liquid. 

electric-soldering,  s.  A  process  in 
which  Bohler,  in  making  joints,  is  melted  by 
tlie  beat  caused  by  an  electric  current  in  the 
place  of  ordinary  heat. 

electrlc-sparls,  s.  A  spark  produced 
when  two  bodies  of  opposite  electrieities  are 
brought  witliin  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  ele<^tricity  passing  from  the  one  to  the 
other  has  to  encounter  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  It  maybe  also  drawn  from  the  conductor 
of  an  electric  machine  if  the  latter  be  touched 
or  nearly  approached  by  the  finger.  If  the 
spark  have  only  a  short  distance  to  travel,  it 
does  .so  in  a  straight  line.  When  it  has  to 
traverse  two  or  three  inches,  it  resembles 
a  curve  with  branches.  When  it  is  very 
powci-fnl,  its  conrse  becomes  zigzng.  The 
lightning  is  a  powerful  electric  spark,  and 
its  track  tends  to  be  of  the  last-named  form. 


boU,  b6^:  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9lLin.  benQh;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin;  tion,  -9lon  ==  zhun.   tious.  -cions,  -sioos  =  shua.   -ble,  -^e,  Ac  =  b^  d^l* 
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electric — electrical 


_     electric  stoam-gango,  <.     A  steam- 

boiler  iittachineiit,  in  wliicli  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  under  preaaure  of  steam  is  indicated 
"by  means  of  electric  connection  to  the  dial. 
{Knu/JU.) 

electric-sterilization,  a.    The  om- 

ploynicnt  of  an  electric  current  to  dtmtruy 
germs  in  n  llqnid. 

electric-stomi,  g. 

1.  A  diHturliiincii  »)l'  the  electrical  and  mag- 
Betic  forci-Hof  tho  earth,  of  wide  difltrihutiun, 
aflecting  the  openition  of  tclej^niph  wires,  Ac. ; 
ascribed  tu  great  electrical  disturbancett  id  the 
sun.     [SitN  Spots.] 

2.  A  thunder  storm. 

electrics  train,  f  s.    The  surface  defer* 

matiou,  due  to  elect ric-streas. 


electrio-stress,  «.  Tlie  pressure  or 
•strain  that  deforms  glass  or  other  material 
within  »  iiuignetic  held. 

electriO'Sunstrolie, «.  An  effect  re> 
seniljliiig  that  of  nuii8troke,  sumetimeB  experi- 
enced hy  tho8f  wiut  liavf  been  tor  a  long  time 
exposed  to  tut4?uHe  electric  light. 

electric-switch,  ».  A  device  for  inter- 
fnptinj;  or  dividing  one  circuit  and  transfer- 
ring the  current  or  a  part  of  it  to  another 
circuit.  [Switch.]  The  same  as  a  commu- 
ter (q.  v.). 

electri(>-target,  «.  A  target  arranged 
to  register  automatically  by  aid  of  electricity 
the  shots  that  strike  it. 

electric -telcgrapli,  «.  In  a  general 
sense  an  apjiaiatus  by  which  signals  may 
be  transmitted  to  considerable  distances  by 
msfins  of  vnltaic  currents  proi>a*,'ated  on 
metallic  wires.  (Oaiiot.)  Tu  a  more  limited 
one  that  form  of  electric  s, nailing  api'aiatus 
In  which  an  insulated  wire  excited  by  fric- 
tional  electricity  is.  or  rather  was,  used  to 
convey  messages  bysparksorsh'tcks.  (Kjiirjht.) 
Gray,  in  1729,  experimented  with  conductors; 
Nollet  soon  afterwards  sent  a  shock  along  a 
line  of  men  and  wires  900  toises  in  length  ; 
Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  1745,  sent  a 
shock  through  12,000  feet  of  wire,  and  jtroved 
that  it  was  i)ractically  instantaneous  through- 
out its  length.  A  writer  in  the  Scots'  Magazi  jie, 
in  1753,  proposed  a  series  of  wires  from  the 
ends  of  which  were  to  be  suspended  light 
balls  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  aljihabet, 
or  bells  which  were  to  be  moved  by  an  electric 
curent  directed  to  the  appropriate  wire. 
Lesage,  at  Geneva,  in  1774,  actually  con- 
structed a  telegraph  arranged  in  this  manner, 
the  end  of  each  wire  having  a  pith-ball  elec- 
troscope attached.  Laniond,  in  17S7,  em- 
ploye'! a  single  wire,  emi)loying  an  elec-trical 
machine  and  electroscope  in  each  of  two 
rooms  ;  and  Reusser,  in  1794,  proposed  the 
employment  of  letters  formed  by  spaces  cut 
out  of  i>arallel  strips  of  tin-foil  pasted  on 
sheets  of  glass,  whicli  would  appear  luminous 
on  the  passage  of  the  electric  spaik.  In  1795 
Cavallo  proposed  to  transmit  letters  and 
numbers  by  a  combination  of  sparks  and 
pauses.  Don  Silva,  in  Spain,  appeixis  to  have 
previously  suggested  a  similar  process.  Be- 
taneourt,  in  1790,  constructed  a  single  line 
telegraph  l>etwcen  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  a 
distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  in  whicli  the 
electricity  was  furnished  by  a  battery  of 
Leyden  jars,  and  the  reading  effect^^d  by  the 
divergence  of  pith  balls.  In  181 1  So  rumering, 
decomposiuy  water,  managed  thereby  to  give 
telegraphic  signals.  In  1834  Gauss  ancl  Weber 
made  an  elei-troniagnetic  telegraph  (L^lectro- 
MAONETic],  sending  signals  by  it  in  or  near 
Gottiugen  for  a  mile  and  aqu'nrter.  In  1837 
Steinheil,  in  Munich,  and  Wheatstone.  in 
London,  constructed  telegraphs,  the  current 
in  the  former  being  produced  by  an  electro- 
magnetic machine,  and  the  latter  by  »  c<in- 
stant  battery.  During  the  same  period  Morse, 
in  the  United  States,  waa  experimei;tiii|;  tsuc- 
ceBsfully  Willi  bis  system  of  telegraphy.  A 
line  watt  coiiHtructed  from  Baltimore  tu  WhhIi- 
ingtoM,  over  \\hi(-li  the  tirst  message— "  Wiiat 
hath  God  u  i-iiii^lit  "— was  Heiit   in   lM:t.     The 


Murse  syutem  Ih  now  everywhere  used,  except 
In  railway  otliceti  in  England,  where  the 
Wheatwtonu  needle  iudiaitur  \a  utiU  em|)loyed. 
Since  that  time  many  iiiventiotm  have  been 
made,  and  systemn  of  Duplex,  (imulruplex, 
and  Multiplex  telegraphy  introduced  uhich 
greatly  increase  the  Hervice  over  u  Biuule  wire. 
Among  the  inventions  are  a  number  of  unto 
matic  sending  and  printing  telegraphs  wliic^ 
arc  to  Some  extent  in  use.  The  most  recent 
invention  Ih  Gray's  Telantograph,  or  writing 
telegraph,  by  which  a  h-ttcr  written  by  hand 
Is  immediately  reproduced  in  /-rr  Khuilf  at  h 
distance.  This  syMtem  is  still  in  process  of 
perlectiiig. 

The  Morne  electric  telegraphic  system  con- 
sists essentially  of  three  jiartw:  A  circuit 
Consisting  uf  a  metallic  connection  iM'twcen 
two  places,  a  comniunicattir  for  sigUiilling 
between  them,  and  an  indicator  for  receiving 
them  at  a  station  to  vvhieli  they  are  sent. 
The  connection  between  two  pluees,  if  aerial 
or  terrestrial,  is  mnde  by  galvanized  iron 
wires  fixed  to  insulating  porcelain  poles  or 
other  sMjiports.  If  mniiue,  they  are  of  copjier 
coated  with  gntta-jiercba,  covereil  with  tarred 
hemp,  and  stieugtliened  exteriorly  by  beinj; 
sheathed  in  an  iron  cable.  (For  the  other 
arrang<'ments,  see  Commutat()R,  Indicator, 
Electrochemical,  Electromagnetic,  &c.) 
(Knight,  Ganot,  &c 

electric-telpherage, «.    A  method 

of  Conveying  packages  of  freiglU  along  an 
overhead  wire  by  the  aid  of  un  eU'ctric  mott>r. 
This  system  was  devised  by  Kleemiiig  Jeiikin 
in  ISSl,  who  proposed  the  word  Telpherage.itnd 
constructed  some  lines,  suitable  for  transport- 
ing minerals  or  goods  in  ismall  parcels  and  al  a 
low  rate  (if  speed.  In  one  of  these  the  line 
consists  of  a  series  of  short  spans  of  steel  cable, 
conveying  an  electric  current,  ami  supported 
in  the  air  on  stout  posts,  which  are  planted 
about  70  feet  apart.  The  train  consists  of  a 
number  of  light  cars,  which  hang  from  the 
line,  and  are  so  snpiiurtcd  that  they  can  pass 
the  jiosts  without  obstruction.  They  swing 
freely  and  are  connected  tofrether  by  liglit 
coujtling  rods.  The  moving  /K-wer  consists  of 
a  small  electric  motor,  which  is  attached  to  the 
cars  and  op<'nited  by  the  current  of  electricity 
sent  along  the  cable.  A  telpher  line  of  this 
character  Wiisconstructeil  in  IKWJ,  and  is  still 
in  operation.  It  is  a  mile  long.  The  trains 
carry  cement  clay  in  small  buckets,  and  travel 
at  a  walking  pace  wilbout  need  of  attention. 
The  telpherage  system  so  far  has  been  but 
little  adopted,  and  its  future  is  uut  promising. 

electric- tempering,  «.     Tempering 

metals  by  beat  of  electric  origin,  instead  of 
ordinary  furnace  heaL 

electric- tension,  5.  The  electrostatic 
energy  ii.  a  charged  surface;  dilference  of 
electric  potential;  electro-motive  lorce. 

electric -therznoniieter, ».  An  in- 
strument tor  niciitturiiig  the  changes  in  tem- 
perature in  a  metal  caused  by  au  electrical 
discharge. 

electric  time-Dau,  ».  A  balloon  oi 
canvas  suspended  ou  a  mast,  and  drop]ied  at 
an  exact  time  every  day  by  means  of  an 
electric  circuit  oj»erat.ed  by  an  observer  whose 
eye  is  upon  the  astronomical  clock,  and  huid 
upon  the  telegraph -key. 

electrlc-torcli,  s.  A  gas-lighter  operat- 
ing by  electric  action. 

electric -torpedo,    *.     A    torpedo 

operated  by  electricity.  The  torpedo  moves 
below  the  suiiace,  being  suspended  from  a 
vessel  immediately  above  it,  or  its  depth  fixed 
by  special  adjustment.  It  is  driven  by  a  screw, 
\\oike.l  by  an  electric  motor,  whose  jntwer  is 
received  ibrough  a  conducting  wire  conmiuui- 
eating  with  tlie  shore  or  a  vessel,  the  wire 
unrolling  fmni  a  n-t*!  as  the  torpedo  advances. 
The  explosive  is  placed  in  tlie  front  of  the 
tor|ieclo  and  is  exploded  by  contact  with  the 
object  to  be  destroyed. 

electric-tower,  s.  a  tower  on  which 
electric  arc-lights  are  placed. 

electric -traction,  s.    The  movement 

of  weiglits  by  an  electric-motor. 


electric  transnUssion  of  en- 
ergy, «.  1  he  coiivc-y^uco  ul  ebictric  |»owor 
over  a  wire  irum  its  plac«  of  urigiu  u>  tb^i  oi 

uw.  This  is  t-o  be  empioyt-don  a  irrand  scale  to 
colJTey  the  energy  developed  by  the  gremt 
turbines  recently  installed  at  Niagara,  alter 
Cunversiou  into  ilectricity  bv  dvuamfiO.  to 
Biil'alu  and  other  citiett,  as  a  source  of  me- 
chanical power.  Jt  may,  in  the  futurCi  lM 
transmitted  as  far  as  New  York  City, 

electric-trolley, ».   The  electric  street 

car  now  coining  geueridly  into  use,  moved  by 
a  motor  lurtuated  by  an  electric  current  |iro- 
duced  at  a  distance  and  Conveyud  by  wirne 
from  a  central  sbttion,  in  which  the  eh-ctricity 
is  generateil  by  dynamos.  The  current  is 
taken  from  the  wire  by  a  small  revolving 
wheel,  to  which  the  name  Trolley  IsKiven.and 
cirried  by  a  conducting  rod  to  the  motor  in 
the  car,  which  reconverts  it  into  mechanical 
motion.  The  trolley  car  system  is  raptilly  re- 
placing the  horse  car  street  radwHy  syrttem, 
and  is  extending  from  the  cities  into  the  omn- 
try,  where  it  is  coming  into  active  coni|M*tllioQ 
witti  the  Ktcam  railmnds.  It  is  in  its  infancy 
as  yet,  and  may  have  a  great  future  [TaoLL£y 
Railway.] 

electric  typewriter,  «.  A  type- 
writing machine  in  wliich  electric  power  Ia 
used  to  impress  the  letters. 

electrio-Valve,  •.  a  valve  controlled 
or  operated  by  electricity.  Such  valves  are 
employ  111  in  systems  of  electro-pneumalie 
sii;nals,  to  ring  bells,  control  water  or  air 
valves,  Si^ 

electrio-Tamish,  *.     An  insulating 

varnish. 

electric-wand,  «.  An  electrophorns  In 
the    slcipe   of    a   baton.     [Electbopuobus.) 

{Knight.) 

electric  watch-clock,  s.  A  watch- 
man's tinie-detei-tor,  in  whjrli  a  j-atml  touehea 
a  stud  at  such  times  during  the  ui^lit  as  may 
indicate  his  presence  at  that  spot  al  the  ajv 
pointed  hour.    (Knight.) 

electric  weighing-appal  atus,s.  ^n 

attaclimeiit  to  a  saile  wliich  ci>iii<  n  in  as  an 
aiiNiliary  to  the  eye  in  detecting;  the  turn  of 
the  balance.  The  poise  is  siiilted  out  on  the 
beam,  and,  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  tendency  to 
rise,  the  circuit  is  comptetetl.  and  the  point 
which  the  i>oise  stopped  is  indicate*.!.  (KnightJ^ 

electric -w^elding,  s.     A  method  of 

welding  metals  through  the  heat  produced  by 
an  electric  current.  The  intiiiM-  heal  thus 
evolved  rendei"S  this  method  greatl)  Mipcrior 
to  the  old  hand  system  of  welding,  Uith  in  its 
rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  its  lesnlt. 
Metals  that  resist  welding  by  lutlid  aic  nvidily 
joined  by  tins  process,  bars  vif  dilu-rent  nielals 
are  welded  to;;ether,  a;;d  the  nictst  refractory 
Bub^tanceii  may  lie  overconn-  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  junction  made  Sjs  jierlccl.  the 
two  baix  hecoining  essentially  one.  The  rails 
of  a  railroad  track  can  in  this  way  be  joiued 
iuto  a  single  continuous  rail. 


electric  whaling-apparatos,  s.    Ad 

appliance  by  whicli  a  burstinj^'-rhaige  in  a  har- 
poon may  be  exi>loded.   [Electric  Harpoon.) 


electric- whirl, 

netic  tbrce. 


«.    A  whirl  of  mag- 


S-2eo'-tric-al,   a.     fEng.  electric ; -al.}     The 

same  as  Ele'ctric,  a.  (q.v.). 

electricial-apparatus,  s.      [Electric 

Apparatus.] 

electrical -congress,  ?.     a  conven- 
tion   ot    eleclneiai  ;^.      Such   a   Congiesfs   \*a8 

hehl  at  the   World's  Col biaii   Kxliibiliou  at 

Chica;;o,  in  iMt;!,  at  wliieli  mals  ot  t-leetric 
encrsy  and  action  were  tletided  uiM»n.  Kaid 
units  being  given  the  name-  nt  emi  ct  I  elec 
tricians,  as  a  Karud,  a  Volt,  an  Ampere,  t&c. 


ftte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt^ 
or.  wore.  W9II,  work,  who,  son  :  mute.  cub.  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule»  full ;  try,  Syrian,   a.  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


electrically — electrizer 
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electrical  diapason, ».  An  instru- 
mt-m  lur  cUTtrJciillv  ^taitiii^  iiml  uiaiuUiiung 
the  vibratiuu  ul'  a  liiuiiit;  lurk  or  reed. 

eleGtrical'endosmosis,  ».  tIk-  ac- 
tion nf  tin*  t-u-ctriccuiit'iit  ill  tilt-  pUjStJJlgl' III  lUI 
eleclruli/.uil  liiiuid  tliiuugli  n  iliaphra^tn  frtmi 
anuUo  tu  ciitliixli' ;  (lie  aiiiuiuit  Ik'Jii;;  prupor- 
tiurmte  tu  the  iuteriBit.v  ut  cuiictil  hxu\  rcBist- 
ancn  of  liiiniii.  rctriirdli-sH  ul'  tlio  area  ami 
tliickiifsa  ot  thp  dtHphrafim, 

electrical-engineering,  «.      The 

act  uf  utilizing  the  cU'ctiic  puwcr  in  the  imi- 
ductiuu  oJ"  ligiit,  lieut,  l^iecliiinicul  niutiou,  &c. 

electrical  exhibition, ».  a  disjiho- 
of  (lictiiLiil  Hpimrattis.  An  intvrestiiig  uiie 
wa-s  made  ill  I'hilji.Ulphiii  in  ISS8.  Tin-  Elec- 
trical ExliihitiuM  at  I'liicagu  wjia  one  of  the 
leading  uttructious  of  the  Fair. 

electrical  -  machine,    $.      [Electric 

MAtiuNr:.) 

H  For  other  coinpovmds.  see  Electric. 
electrical^nnits,  t>.     The   Unita  of 

eli'clncal    nieasurvuieut,        (ELECTttlCAL    CON* 

e-lec'-tric-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eJectrical ;  -ly.) 

1.  Lit. :  By  means  of  electricity. 

2.  Fig. :  Aa  electricity  doe& 

ft-lec'  tri  cal  nesSfff.  The  state  or  qtiality 
of  being  electrical. 

e-lec-tri'-9lan,  j.     [Fr.iUctHcien.] 

1.  One  proficient  in  the  science  of  electricity; 
one  ulio  studit'M  electricity. 

2.  An  inventor,  maniifacttirer,  or  dealer  in 
electrical  apparatus,  or  one  who  ha^  charge  of 
the  same. 

•-Iec-tri9'-l-ty,  s.  [Ft.  iUdricite;  Sp.  dec- 
triccidad;  Port.  eUctricidude ;  Ital.  elettri- 
cita.] 

1.  Nat.  PhiL  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  powerful 
physical  agent  which  makes  its  existence 
manliest  by  attractions  and  lepulsions,  by 
producing  light  and  hent,  cornniotions,  die- 
mii^ul  decompositions,  and  other  iihenonieua. 

2.  Hist.  :  About  mo  n.c.  Thales  discovered 
that,  when  amber  was  rubbed  with  silk,  it 
became  capable  of  attmcting  light  bodies. 
The  ancients  seem  to  have  known  no  mure 
than  this  regarding  electricity  ;  nor  for  the 
first  sixteen  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
was  nmcli  addition  made  to  the  solitary  known 
fact  in  electricity. 

In  A.D.  1000,  Gilbert,  who  was  Burgeon  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  to  Jamea  I.,  publisheii  a 
book,  De  Mfifjnete,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
the  word  "electric"  was  used  in  connection  with 
science.  He  died  in  liiOS.  He  regarded 
magnetism  and  electricity  as  two  emanntiona 
of  one  fnndaniental  force.  He  showed  that 
not  merely  ambei-.  but  sulphur,  glass,  &c., 
ere  electrics.  Otto  Guericke.  of  Magdebuig, 
<iis('o\'eied  that  there  was  a  repulsive  as  well 
as  an  attractive  force  in  electricity,  and  about 
1647  constructed  the  first  electrical  machine. 

Newton,  in  1075,  observed  signs  of  elec- 
trical excitement  in  a  rubbed  plate  of  glass. 
Hawkesbee,  who  wiote  in  170it,  also  observed 
Binillar  phenomena  ;  and  Dnfay.  in  the  Afc- 
moirs  of  Vie  French  Academy,  between  1733 
and  1737,  generalised  so  Tar  as  to  lay  down 
the  principle  that  eUctric  bodies  attract  all 
those  which  are  not  so.  and  repel  them  as  soon 
83  they  have  become  ele(ttric  by  the  vicinity 
or  coiifcict  of  the  electric  body. 

Dufay  also  discovered  that  a  body  electri- 
fied by  contact  with  a  resinous  subsUm^e 
repelled  another  electrified  in  a  similar  way, 
and  attiacted  one  wliich  had  been  electrified 
by  contiict  with  glass. 

He  thence  concluded  that  the  electricity 
derived  frutu  those  two  sources  wasof  diflerent 
kinds,  antl  applied  the  names  vitreous  nnd 
resinous  to  them.  Franklin  attributed  this 
difference  to  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
eiechic  fluid,  the  fonner  <'<m(tition  existing  in 
electrified  glr.ss  and  the  latter  in  resins. 


Otto  Gnericke  had  discovered  that  his  sul- 
plnir  globe,  wlien  rubbed  in  a  dark  place, 
emitted  faint  fla.shes  of  light,  and  shoitiy 
afterwards  it  was  noticed  that  a  similar 
phenomenon  occurred  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  tlie  Iwrometer  was  shaken  ;  a 
fa(!t  which  one  of  the  celebrated  mathema- 
ticians, Hernoulli,  attempted  to  explain  on  the 
Cartesian  system,  but  which  was  afterwards 
correr;tly  attiibuted  by  Hawkesbee  to  elec- 
tricity. Wall,  in  170S,  observed  the  sjiarks 
produced  from  amber,  and  Hawkesbee  noticed 
the  sparks  and  ** snapping"  under  various 
modillcatiouB. 

Dufay  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  were  the  first  to 
draw  sparks  from  the  human  body,  an  ex- 
periment which  attractetl  gicat  attention,  and 
became  a  species  of  fasliionahle  diversion  at 
the  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  attri- 
buted to  Cunieus  of  Leyden,  in  1746.  who, 
while  handling  a  vessel  containing  water  in 
connnunication  with  an  electricjil  machine, 
was  surprised  at  rei-eiving  a  severe  shock  ;  a 
siniilui' event  had  hajipened  the  yea*- previous 
to  Von  Kleinst,  a  German  ]>iehite. 

Guericke  was  the  great  electrician  of  the 
seventeeuth  century;  in  tbeeighteGtith  century 
the  names  of  the  principal  conlributurs  to  the 
ailvancement  of  electiicaJ  science  were  New- 
tun,  Hawkesbee,  Dulay  ;  CuuEeus  of  Leyden,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  Leyden  jar  ;  and  Franklin, 
who,  in  1747.  jtointed  out  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  action  of  the  Leyden  jar  de- 
jieuds.  Monuier  the  younger  discovered  that 
the  electricity  which  bodies  can  receive  de- 
pends on  their  surface  rather  than  their  mass, 
and  Fiankiin  soon  found  that  "tlie  whole 
force  of  the  bottle  and  power  of  giving  a 
slmck  is  in  the  glass  itself;"  he  further,  in 
1750,  suggested  that  electricity  and  lightning 
were  identical  in  their  nature,  and  in  1752 
demonstrated  this  fact  by  means  of  his  kite 
and  key.  About  the  same  ti-me  D'AUbard 
and  others  in  France  erected  a  jiointed  rod 
forty  feet  high  at  Marli.  for  the  purpose  of 
verifying  Fianklii-'s  theory,  which  was  found 
to  give  si)arks  on  the  jiassage  of  a  thunder- 
cloud. Similar  experiments  were  re])eated 
throughout  Euro]>e,  and  in  1753  Richman 
was  instantly  killed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a 
tlischarge  from  a  rod  of  this  kind. 

The  more  im]iortant  discoveries  since  those 
days  relate  rather  to  electricity  produced  by 
voltaic  or  magnetic  action. 

Li  the  later  histoiy  of  electricity  no  name 
1b  greater  than  that  of  Michael  Faraday,  who 
was  born  in  London  in  1794,  was  appointed  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  assistant  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in  March  1813,  and  in 
1831  commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
splendid  discoveries  in  electricity. 

3.  Present  state  of  knowledge  regarding  elec- 
tricity :  The  past  history  of  electricity  centres 
round  thy  frictional  machine  and  tlie  voltaic 
battery.  The  first-named  is  now  only  of  ex- 
peiimental  interest,  and  the  second,  if  we 
except  its  use  in  signalling  (telegraphy  and 
telephony)  is  quickly  being  supplanted  by  the 
more  economical  and  vastly  more  powerful 
dynamo-ntachine.  To  tliis  contrivance,  in  its 
various  forms  as  designed  by  diflerent  makers, 
and  in  less  degree  to  the  secondary  battery 
(now  quite  in  its  infancy),  electricians  look  for 
the  advancement  of  their  science.  The  fact 
that  the  Gramme  and  similar  machines  are 
reveisible  is  considere<l  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  of  the  century.  By  re- 
versible is  meant  its  power  to  act  as  a  motor 
when  conpled  up  with  a  distant  machine,  under 
which  circumstances  its  armature  rapidly  re- 
volves in  thereversedirection  to  what  it  would 
do  if  used  diiectly—asin  the  production  of  tiie 
electric  light.  By  such  means  the  electrical 
transmission  of  power  from  place  to  place  has 
become  possible.  In  the  eleclrie  railway  re- 
cently laid  at  Portrnsh  (Ireland),  for  instance, 
the  force  developed  by  a  natural  waterfall  is 
made  to  lurn  a  turbine  ;  this  actuates  a  dy- 
namo-machine, and  by  suitable  conductors 
the  power  of  this  first  machine  is  conveyed  to 
a  second  one,  which  forms  the  locomotive 
engine.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  force  of  rivers 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tiiles,  the  action  of  the 
sen  waves,  and  other  natural  sources  of  iiouer 
will  in  time  be  thus  utilized  and  transmitted' 
where  required.  The  most  notable  example 
is  that  at  Niagara  Falis.  The  inventiun  of  the 
secondc^ry  battery  demuMBtrates  that  the  voltaic    ' 


cell  Is  also  reversible,  and  many  believe  that  It 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  tlio 
future  of  electricity.  Tlu-re  in  no  really  BJitis- 
fact*jry  theory  of  electricity.  The  two-fiuid 
hypotheBiH  of  Symner  han  been  a  convenient 
ono,  but  it  is  miKleading.  The  molecular 
theory  upheld  by  Faraday  is  probably  nearest 
to  the  truth. 

e-lec'-tri-cize,  v.t.    To  electrify. 

tS-leC-tri  col'  6  gy,  •.  A  treatise  or  dis- 
course on  electricity. 

S-lec' -trios,  «.    The  science  of  electricity. 

e-lec'-tri-oute,  v.t.    [Electeoojte.] 

t  e-lec'-tri-fer-oua,    a.      ProdactiTe    of 

electricity. 

e-lec-tri-f  i'-a-ble,  o.  [tng.  electrify  ;  -abU] 

1.  Tliat  may  or  can  receive  electricity,  or  be 
charged  with  it ;  cajiable  of  becoming  electric. 

2.  Capable  of  receiving  and  tranamlttiug  the 
electric  fluid. 

S-lec-tri-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  electrify ;  t 
connective,  and  -ation.'i 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  electrifying. 

"Ou  «lectri\rnti<m.  By  TlioiuaaT.  P.  Eruc«  WurTCo,"' 
Brit.  Assoc  Heport  (18631,  ii.  <7 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  electrified  or  charged 
with  electricity.  ' 

S-lec'-tri-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Electrify.] 

e-lec'-trx-«:y-,  v.t.  &  i.  [Mid.  Lat.  electri(cu3t, 
and  Lat.  facio  =s  to  make.] 

A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Of  material  bodies:  To  make  electric;  to 
charge  with  electricity. 

"Tlie  exploeii'n  nf  a  CAUiion  In  St.  James's  Park,  ts 
observed  to  elecrri/y  the  ylass  of  the  winilowa  of  th» 
Traisury."— />r.  Stcpfien i/alct :  On  JSarthquaket illbO), 
p.  22. 

2.  Of  the  kvman  body:  To  affect  by  trans- 
mitting throughit  or  some  part  of  it  a  current 
of  electricity. 

n.  Fig.  (Of  the  mind) :  To  send  throngh  it  a 
smlden  thrill  of  joy,  of  surprise,  or  any  other 
exciting  emotion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  electric. 

S-Jec'-trl-fy-iiig,  pr.  par.,  o.  &  «.     [Eleo- 

TBtFY.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  com- 
municating electricity  to 

g-lec -trine,  a.  [Gr.  tjX^ktpov  (eleHrnn) ;  Lat. 
electmim  —  amber,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -inr.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  or  of  the  natnre 
of  amber. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  composed  of  electrum 

e-lec-trln'-i-dae,  «.  pi  A  family  of  poly- 
zoons,  witli  punctured  walls  and  subturbinate 
zooecia, 

e-lec-tris'-er,  s.    [Elbctrize&.] 

e-lec-tri-za'-tion*  s.  [Ft.  ilcctrisation ;  Sp. 
electrizacioii ;  Port,  electriza^o.]  The  act  of 
electrizing,  the  state  of  being  electrized. 

e-l5c'-trize,  v.t.  [Fr.  ilectriser;  Sp.  eUdrizar; 
Vovt.  electrisdo ;  Ital.  elettrizare.]  To  charge 
with  electricity  ;  the  same  as  ELECTRiFii-(q.v.)L 

'■  He  I  Dr.  Lister,  in  1685)ilitl  not  doubt  that  several 
things  would  electrize."— But.  of  Royal  Soc.  iv.  sas. 

e-Wc'-trized,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [ELECTRtzE.] 


e-lec-triz'-er,  s.    [Fr.  ilectriseur.] 

1.  Gen. :  That  which  electrizes  ;  that  which 
electrifies  a  body. 

2.  Med.  (PL) :  The  name  given  by  Hnrriug- 
ton  to  metallic  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery 
dpsigned  for  medical  purposes. 


boil,  boj^:  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  ^hln.  benph;  go,  erem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =C 
•olaiit  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion.  -Bion  =  shun;  -fion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -Me.  -^e,  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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electro — electrod3niainic 


B-lec'-tro,  ».  [An  abbreviation  nf  electro. 
type.]  An  electrotype,  used  wpccially  for  an 
electrotype  from  a  wood-engraviny,  &,c. 

^lec-tro-,  ill  compos.  Having  electricity  for 
its  nioti\e  power,  or  in  anyway  resulting  from 
?r  pertaining  to  ek-clricity. 

electro-ballistic,  a.  Pertaining  to  pro- 
jectiles and  to  electricity. 

EUctro-hnllistic  apjtaratus:  An  instrument 
for  determining  by  elci-tricity  the  velocity 
of  a  ])roiectile  at  any  part  of  its  flight.  The 
projectile  passes  through  a  wire  screen, 
thus  breaking  a  current  of  electricity,  anil 
setting  in  motion  a  pendulum,  which  is 
arrested  on  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  a  second  screen.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  screens  being  known,  the  arc 
through  which  the  pendulum  vibrates  measurt-s 
the  time  due  to  the  flight  of  the  projectile 
between  the  screens.     [Ballistic  pendulum.) 

Electro-hnHistic  pendulum :  The  same  as 
Blectrohallittic  apparatus  (q.v.). 

electro  ballistics f   $.      The   art   of 

making  electro-ballistic  measnrementB. 

eleotro-'bath,  s.  A  metallic  solution, 
naed  in  electroplating  or  electrutypiug. 


electro  -biologic  al, 

to  electro-biology. 


a.     Appertaining 


eleotro-blologist. 

electro- biology. 


«.      One    ikilled  in 


electro-biology,  s. 

1.  Properly ;  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  electric  currents  developed  in  living  or- 
ganisms. 

2.  Less  properly  ;  The  department  of  know- 
ledge which  treats  of  the  influence  or  control 
over  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  a 
mesmerized  vterson  which  the  operator  ia 
alleged  to  puatjcss. 

electro -bioscopy,  i.  An  electrical 
examination  of  the  mu»<.UNj ;  usually  as  a  test 
4o  discover  if  life  m  extiuct. 

electro-blasting,  *.  Blasting  by  means 
of  an  electric  or  t- lectio  magnetic  battery,  com- 
municating through  connecting  wires  with 
the  explosive  charges.  The  moat  noteworthy 
example  of  niod^^rn  times  is  the  destruction  in 
1S76  of  Hellgate  rocks,  a  dangerous  iraped'- 
ment  to  navigation  in  East  River,  New  York. 
The  scene  of  operations  covered  an  area  of 
three  acres,  and  the  total  explosive  charge 
consisted  of  no  less  than  60,000  lbs.  of  dyna- 
mite.    It  was  fired  by  1,000  voltaic  cells. 

electro -bronze,   «.       iron    which   is 

plated  electrically  with  bronze  or  copper. 

electro -bronsOf  v.^  To  electroplate 
with  bronze. 

electro-capillarity,  ».  Adaptation 
to  electro-capillary  phenomena. 

electro-Capillary,  a.  Denoting  an 
influence  produced  by  an  electric  current  upon 
the  8urfu.ce  tension  of  liquids. 


electro-cautery, 

Surg. 


1.  Cautery  by  aid  of  an  incandescent  wire. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  such  cautery  is 
performed. 

electro -chronograph,  s.  An  ipstru- 
men  t  for  recording  til  III' ai  id  f  vents  in  the  inst;int 
and  order  of  their  time,  as  in  noting  transits 
in  observatories.  A  paj^er  marked  for  seconds 
is  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  drum, 
over  which  is  a  stylus  ojierated  by  electro- 
magnetic acti'Mi  wlien  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
tRe  telegrapli  key  in  the  hand  of  the  operator, 
who  is  also  the  observer  at  the  transit  instru- 
mcTit.  A  mark  is  thus  made  on  the  time- 
paper  at  the  instant  of  the  transit. 


electro  chronograpMc,  a.  R<^ia»- 
ing  to  the  use  of  or  thu  litww  which  control  ttm 
opc-raliuu  of  an  electiu-LlirunogiapU. 

electro-copper,  v.t.    To   electroplate 

with  copper. 

electro-depostt,  «.    A  deposit  nude  by 

means  uf  electricity. 

electro -de  posit,  v.t.  To  deposit  fas  a 
metal)  from  a  chemical  compoima  by  moans 
of  electricity. 

electro -deposition,  s.  The  deposition 
of  metals  or  other  chemical  substances  from  a 
solvent  by  electricity. 

electro-depositor,  s.  One  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  electro-deposition. 

electro-diagnosis,  e.  Tkerap.  The 
method  of  determining  the  locution  of  a  disease 
in  the  body  by  the  action  uf  an  electrical  cur- 
rent ou  the  nerves  ur  muscles. 

electro -engrave,  v.t.  To  complete  an 
etching  by  or  in  an  electric  bath.     [Electbo- 

EngRAVING,   ETCbltNG.] 

electro-engraving,  s.  Engraring  exe- 
cuted by  means  of  eleiitricity. 

electro-etch,  v.t.    [Electbo-Enq^te.] 

electro-etching,  5,  A  process  for  biting- 
in  an  <'Tigraving  by  attaching  it  to  the  copper 
of  the  battcrj'  iu  an  eleotro-b;ith.  The  plate  is 
covered  with  a  ground  and  etched  in  the  usual 
manner ;  being  immersed  for  a  while  in  the 
bath,  it  is  withdrawn  and  the  finelines  stopped 
out ;  a  second  immersion  deepens  the  lines  and 
makes  the  next  tint,  and  so  on. 

electro-gild,  v.t.   To  gild  by  means  of  an 

electric  current. 

electro- gilding,  *.    [Electro-platino.] 

electro-gUt,  a.  Gilt  by  means  of  an 
electric  current. 

electro -optic,  a.  Relating  to  electro- 
optics. 

electro-optical,  electro  -  optic- 
ally, adv.     In  an  electro-optic  manner. 

electro-Optics,  s.  That  branch  of  phy- 
sical science  which  is  concerned  with  the 
mutual  action  of  light  aud  electricity  or  mag- 
netism. 

electro-photography,  ».  The  tak- 
ing of  photographs  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
light.     [See  Rizntgens  Method.] 

electro -pneiunatic,  a.  Operated  by 
or  relating  to  eleLtrically  compressed  air. 

electro-semaphore, «.  A  semaphore 
or  signalling  apparatus  operated  by  electricity. 

electro-silver,  v.t.  To  coat  with  silver 
by  means  of  electricity  ;  to  electroplate. 

electro-smelt,  r.^  To  smelt  by  the 
heat  evolved  by  an  electric  current. 

electro-steeling,  s.  pr.  par.    Plating 

with  iron  the  copper  plates  used  in  engraving. 

electro-stereotype,  s.    The  same  aa 

Electrotype  (q.v.). 

electro-therapeutics,  a. 

1.  The  electrical  treatment  of  disease. 

2.  The  principles  and  doctrines  controlling 
Buch  treatment.     LElelteopathy.I 

6-lec-tro-cheni'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  eiectro, 
and  ckemical.]  Of  or*  pertaining  to  electro- 
chemistry. 

electrochemical-series,  3.  The  ar- 
rangement ot  a  niiniberof  L-heniical  substances 
in  the  order  of  their  afllnily  for  the  positive 
or  for  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery. 


electrochemical- telegraph,    f.       A 

teh-graph  wliicli  records  signals  ujKjn  pajwr 
imbued  with  a  chemical  solution  which  is  dis- 
eharged  or  caused  to  chiu.;;<;  colur  by  elevtric 
action.  The  first  was  that  of  Balii.  in  1845,  then 
followed  those  of  Bakewell,GintI,nnd  Bonelli. 
Tliese  contrivances,  although  exhlbit-itig  great 
ingenuity,  are  now  only  of  historical  interest. 
They  have  never  reached  any  practical  import- 
a  nee. 

fi-leo-tro-chem'-is-trj^,  s.  [Eng.  eltetrt, 
and  cJiemistnj.]  The  science  which  treats  ot 
chemical  efl"ects  produced  througli  the  agency 
of  electricity,  whether  frictional  or  dynamic. 
For  instance,  electricity  can  decompose  water 
into  its  constituent  elements.  Many  other 
substiinces  can  be  simiJarly  decomposed.  The 
contrary  process  can  also  in  many  cases  be 
carried  out ;  the  con.stituent  elements  of 
bodies  may  be  combined  into  a  compound, 
sending  through  them  an  electric  spark. 

e-lec'-tro  cute,  v.t.     To  execute  a  criminal 

by  means  of  an  electric  current;  to  kill  by 
electrification.  [This  word  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  word  "  execute."] 

e-lec-tr6-cu'-tion,  a.    Capital  punishment 

by  means  ot  electricity  ;  the  killing  of  a  man 
or  animal  by  an  electric  current. 

^  Capital  punishment  by  means  of  electricity 
has  been  the  law  in  the  state  of  New  York  since 
tiie  1st  of  January,  1889.  The  first  execution 
under  this  law  took  place  on  August  fi,  1890. 
Much  upi.M)sition  was  excited,  on  account  of  a 
slight  delay  in  death,  but  a  numbei  of  execu- 
tions have  taken  place  since  in  which  death 
was  practically  iustantaueous.  The  law  re- 
quires that  a  current  of  at  least  :J(KKJ  volta — 
preferably  an  alternating  current — shall  be 
used.  The  condemued  criminal  is  fastened  in 
a  chair,  and  the  current  made  to  pass  through 
his  body  from  the  brain  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  spine,  contact  of  the  wires  being  made  by 
the  aid  of  moistened  sponges.  As  regards  the 
strength  of  current  necessary  to  produce  death 
it  depends  greatly  on  its  character.  A  con- 
tinuous current  of  low  potential  is  considered 
harmless,  but  is  no*,  entirely  so,  as  it  may  give 
rise  to  an  induced  current  of  much  greater 
electro-motive  force.  Alternating  currents  are 
dangerous,  the  danger  increasing  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  alternations  per  second. 
Beyond  this  limit  the  danger  decreases,  and 
currents  of  very  rapid  alternation  may  become 
harmless.  This  has  been  proved  by  Nikola 
Tesla's  investigations,  and  an  interesting  evi- 
dence of  it  is  that  he  recently  passed  a  high 
alternating  current  of  2(Kj,tK.tO  volts  through 
his  body  without  injurious  efiect.  A  law  6ul>- 
Btitutiiig  electroL'ution  for  hanging  was  passed 
by  the  Ohio  legislature  on  April  9, 1896,  taking 
eff^ect  on  July  1  tuUowing.  _ 

e  lec-tro  cu'-tion-er,  e-lec-trfi-cu'- 

ter,  jr.  One  who  puts  a  criminal  to  death  by 
electrification,  under  legal  warrant. 

^-lec'-trode,  s.  [Gr.  ^Xfurpoc  (elektron)  ~ 
amber,  and  o56s  {hodo$)  =  a  way,  a  path.) 
A  term  introduced  by  Faraday  to  designate 
either  pole  of  a  voltaic  circle.  The  positive 
pole,  marked  -f ,  is  called  the  anode,  the  nega- 
tive one,  marked  — ,  the  cathode. 

e-lec-tro-dy-nim'-ic,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
dynamic]  Pertaining  to  electritnty  in  a  state 
o*"  motion  ;  pertaining  to  electric  currents. 

electrodynamic-attraction,      ». 

The  mutual  attraction  of  conductors  through 
which  electric  currents  are  passing  in  the 
same  direction. 

electrodynamlc  engine,  s.    An  engine 

in  which  a  dynamic  effect  is  produced  by  the 
evolution  of  an  electric  current,  by  voltaic 
battery,  or  otherwise.      [Electrouaonetio- 

electrodynamic-induction,       s. 

Electro-motive  forces  set  up  by  induction  in 
conductors  which  are  moved  across  the  linee 
of  magnetic  force. 

electrodynamlc  -  repulsion,       $. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  conductors  through 
which  electric  currents  are  passing  in  opposite 
directions. 
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J_lec-tr6-dy-nlim'-ic8,  s.  [Electrodvna- 
Mic.l  The  laws  nf  electiicity  in  a  state  of 
motion,  or  the  action  of  elcctiic  currents  upon 
each  otlier  and  upon  magnets.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Electrostaiics,  which  treats  of 
electricity  in  a  state  of  rest 

electro-dynamoiiieterf  s.  An  ap- 
paratus by  which  tlm  strength  uf  an  electric 
current  may  be  dcterniiued,  the  interaction  of 
two  wire  coila  being  uaually  employed. 

i-lSc-tro-er-gom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro; 
Gr.  fpyov  (f?v/o»)  =  work,  aTid  fierpof  (mctron)= 
a  measure.]  An  instrumeiit  for  measuring  the 
work  done  by  an  electric  machine  or  anytliing 
similar. 

$-lec-trd-gen'-e-8i8,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
ycfje^^is  (q.v.).]  The  genesis  or  production  of 
electricity. 

fi-lec-tro-gen'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
yefvdtit  {gennao)  =  to  produce.]  Producing 
electricity. 

e-lec-tro'~graph,  s. 

1.  An  automatically  traced  curve,  yielding  a 
•ontinuous  record  of  the  indications  of  an 
electrometer. 

2.  An  electrical  apparatus  for  engraving  the 
copper  cylinders  used  iu  printing  wall-papers 
or  fabrics. 

^lec-trog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
Gr.  7oa4)to  igrapho)  —  to  write.)     The  depart- 

1.  The  department  of  knowledge  which 
describes  electrical  phenomena.  As  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  generally 
accompanies  such  a  dissertation,  the  more  com- 
mon term  is  Electrology  (,q.v.), 

2.  The  copying  of  a  fine  copper  or  steel  en- 
graving by  means  of  an  electro-copper  deposit. 

e-leo-tro-ki-net'-io,    a.      Pertaining   to 

electricity  in  motion. 

e-lecj~trA-ki  -net'-ics,  ».  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  motion, 
and  the  forces  concerned  in  it. 

^lec-tro'-lier,  s.  A  hanging  fixture  for 
incandescent  lamps.  It  greatly  resembles  a 
gas  chandelier,  and  frequently  combines  gas 
and  electric-lights. 

e-leC-trd-U-thot'-ri-t^,  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  lithotrity.]  Litliotrity,  i.e.,  the  grinding 
down  of  urinary  calculi,  attempted  by  means 
of  electricity. 

e-lec-trd-logf-lo,      e-lec-tro'-log-i- 

cal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of 
electricity. 

e-lec-trol'-d'g^t,  «.  one  versed  in  elec- 
trical science. 

S-leo-trol'-o-g;^.  s.  [Gr.  ri\€KTpov  (eUctron) 
=  amber,  and  Abyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  plienoraenon  of 
electricity,  and  attempts  to  trace  them  to  their 
causes. 

e-lec-tro-ly^'-a-ble,  a.  [Electrolyzable.] 

e-lec'-trd-ly§e,  v.t.    [Electrolyze.] 

^lec-trol-y-Sis,  s.    [Gr.  ^AeicTpof  (Slektron) 

=  amber,  and  ^vinsiliisis)  =  settinj^free.]  The 
decomposition  of  chemical  compounds  by  elec- 
tricity. Electrofysia  has  risen  into  an  unex- 
pected importance  since  the  employment  of 
powerful  electric  currents  iu  the  movement  of 
tn)llcy  cars.  Tlie  return  current^from  the  tele- 
graph wire  has  long  been  discharged  into  the 
earth  without  harm,  it  being  too  feeble  to 
produce  any  injurious  result.  But  the  power- 
ful currents  discharged  from  electric-car  mo- 
tors, seem  likely,  by  decomposing  the  water  of 
moist  earth,  and  setting  free  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  to  injure  gas  and  water  pipes  buried 
in  the  earth.  This  can  be  avoided  only  by 
making  a  complete  metallic  return  circuit, 
which  the  car  companies  generally  are  en- 
deavoring to  do. 


e-lec'-tx6-lyte,  s.  [fc^ng.  electro,  and  Gi. 
Auto?  (/ll^>^•)  =  that  may  be  dissolved;  Ai^w 
(Imi)  =  to  loose,  to  liissolvc.]  The  compound 
in  the  electroidating  bath  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  elet-tric  action. 

e-lec-tro-ljhi'-Xc,  e-lec-tro-lyt'-i-cal,  a. 

[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  \vtik6-;  (/»(i/.-os)  =  able 
to  loosen  or  dissolve  ;  Auoi  {lad)  =  to  loosen, 
to  dissolve.]  Pertaininj,'  to  electrolysis  ; 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  com- 
pounds by  electricity. 

"The  following  nre  ex&mples  of  electroli/Hc d^com- 
lioaltloiia,"— £'"ere«.-  C.  Q.  S.  &y$tem  of  fJnUt  ,1873). 
ch.  x\.,  J).  78. 

e-lec-tro-lyt'-i-cal-15r,  adv.  [Eng.  electro- 
lytical ;  -/y.]    As  is'done  in  or  by  electrolysis 

(q.V.). 

"The  Cruto  lamp  poaspasea  theoretic  mid  practical 
ititereat.  Tlie  filameut  is  hollow.  The  chiImiii  is  de- 
licisiteil  tlectroli/licfills/,  and  ia  aliivped  external ly  Houie- 
wh.it  like  the  MUUer    ci\r]>on:—EJecrrician,   Oct.  7, 


e-lec-tro-lyz'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  clcctrolyz(e) ; 
-able.]  Tiiat  may  or  can  be  decomposed  by  an 
electric  current ;  capable  of  or  liable  to  elec- 
trolyzation. 

e-lec-tro-lyz-a'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  electrolyz(e) ; 
•ation.]  The  act  or  process  of  electrolyzing  ; 
the  state  of  being  electrulyzed. 

e-lec-tro-ly'ze,  v.t.  [Fr.  electrolyser ;  Gr. 
ri\fKTpov  (elektnm)  =  amber,  and  Auw  (Ino), 
future  Aijo-o)  (luso)  ~  to  loose,  to  dissolve.]  To 
decompose  by  the  dii'ect  action  of  electricity 
whetlier  frictional  or  dynamic. 

e-lec-tro-mag'-net,  s.  (Eng.  electro,  and 
TTUignet]  A  bar  of  soft  iron  rendered  tempo- 
rarily magnetic  by  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
electricity  through  a  coil  of  wire  by  which  the 
bar  is  surrounded. 

e-lec-tro-mag-net'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
magnetic]  Pertaining  to  magnetism  and  to 
electricity  ;  having  magnetism  developed  by 
electricity. 

"  And  this  ia  true,  whether  C  and  R  are  expressed  iu 
electroynagiMtic  or  in  electrostitic  units.'  —Eoe re tt  : 
C.  a.  S.  /Si/ttem  of  Units  (1876),  chap,  xi.,  p.  66. 

electromagnetic-alarm,  s.  An  alarm 
which  is  bn>n;j;ht  into  action  by  the  closing  ;tn 
electromagnetic  cux-uit.  Tliis  may  be  a  burglar- 
alarm  in  which  the  opening  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow is  made  to  close  a  circuit  mechanically  ; 
or  it  may  he  a  fire-alarm  in  which  the  length- 
ening of  a  rod  or  a  change  in  its  shape  is  made 
to  elose  a  circuit.  In  some  cases  a  column  of 
mercury  is  expanded  by  the  heat  and  thus 
completes  the  circuit,  making  the  hammer 
shaft  vibrate,  and  delivering  a  blow  upon 
the  bell. 

electromagnetio-attractioil,     >. 

The  mutual  attraction  of  the  unlike  poles  of 
electro-magnets. 

electromagnetic-clock*  s. 

1.  A  clock  of  which  electricity  is  the  motive 
power.  Of  this  kind  are  those  of  Wheatstone. 
of  Bain,  and  of  Shepherd,  that  of  the  last- 
named  inventor  being  exhibited  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1S51.  In  this  clock  electro- 
magnetism  is  the  sole  motor  in  moving  the 
pendulum,  driving  the  train,  and  running  the 
strik  ing- works,  no  weights  or  auxiliary  springs 
being  employed.    (Knight.) 

2.  A  clock,  the  pendulum  of  which  is  de- 
signed to  have  an  electric  connection  with 
that  of  another,  so  as  to  make  them  beat  syn- 
chronously. Dr.  Locke,  of  Cincinnati,  carried 
out  such  a  principle  about  a.d.  1860.  By  it 
all  the  clocks  in  a  city  may  be  made  to  keep 
the  same  time.     (Knight.) 

electromagnetic-engine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine in  which  the  motive  ])ower  is  derived 
from  elertromagnets  excited  by  an  ordinary 
voltaic  battery,  or  by  the  more  modern 
secuntlary  battery.  In  Fromenfs  engine,  a 
cylinder  furnished  with  iron  bars  or  arniatures, 
turned  in  front  of  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, the  current  being  cut  ofl!"automatically 
as  each  bar  passed  the  poles.  Most  modern 
dynamo-machines  can  be  used  as  motors,  and 
in  this  capacity  can  be  employed  for  railways, 
Iramcars,  and  other  servicns. 


electromagnetic- force,  «. 

1.  rh'i  indii'tion  current  in  an  electn> 
magiu-tic  niaehine. 

2.  The  magnetism  which  it  excites. 

3.  I'he  attractive  force. 

4.  The  lifting  power  which  it  possesses. 
(Ganot.) 

electromagnetic  -  gyroscope,  s.     A 

gyroscope  in  which  the  r.|,eialin;j;  prinfiide  \M 
elei/tnjnuignetisni.     One  was  described  to  the 

electromagnetic-n&achine,   s.      The 

same  as  ELtXIUOMAUNKTIC-ENGlNE  (q.V.). 

electromagnetic  medium,  A.  The 

medium  in  wliich  eli-ctromaKneiic  plienom- 
ena  occur;  now  regarded  as  the  luminiferous 
ether. 

eleotromagnetio-radiation,  $. 

The  sending  out  from  a  conductor,  in  wiiich 
an  oscillating  discharge  is  passing,  of  clrctro- 
magiietic  waves  similar  to  tliose  of  light  ex- 
cept that  they  are  of  much  greater  length. 
[Electhomaqnetic  Tueory  of  Light.] 

electromagnetic  -  regulator,   s.     A 

device  for  maintaining  an  even  lieat  iu  an 
apartment,  a  bath,  or  a  furnace.  [Thermostat.) 
(Kniglit.) 

electromagnetic-repulsion,      i. 

The  mutual  repulsion  of  the  like  poles  of 
electromagnets. 

electromagnetic  -  solenoid,  o  r 
l&eliz,  s.  A  circuit  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
helix  or  solenoid.  If  an  electric  current  be 
passed  through  such  a  coil  it  acquires  all  the 
properties  of  a  magnet,  and  is  attracted  and 
repelled  by  other  magnets. 

electromagnetic-telegraph,   *.      A 

signalling,  wniiiii!;.  piinliri.;,  or  recording  appa- 
ratus, in  wliirh  lh(_i  iiii]'ijlses  }'n>ceed  from  a 
magnetic  force  developed  by  voltjiic  electricity. 
The  principle  is  that  a  mass  of  soft  iron  is 
rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by  the  passage 
of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  surround- 
ing coil  of  wire.  It  differs  from  the  electric 
telegraph  properly  considered,  and  also,  speci- 
(icaUy,  from  the  magneto-electric  telegraph 
(q.V.).  (See  also  list  untier  Telegraph.)  The 
earlier  electric  telegrajdis  were  all  what  their 
name  imidies,  and  not  electromagnetic. 
[Electric  Telegraph.]  The  pioneers  in  its 
discovery  were  Sommering,  in  1808,  and  Prof. 
Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  same  vear. 
Then  followed  Oersted,  in  1820.  In  1832.  Piof. 
Morse  began  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  telegraphy,  and  in  that  year,  while 
on  his  passage  home  from  Europe,  invented 
the  form  of  telegraph  since  so  well  known  as 
"  Morse's."  A  short  line  worked  on  his  plan 
was  set  up  in  1835.  though  it  was  not  until 
June  20,  1840,  tliat  he  obtained  his  first 
patent.  His  first  idea  was  to  employ  chemical 
agencies  for  recording  the  signals,  but  lie  sub- 
sequently abandoned  this  for  an  apparatus 
wliicli  simply  marked  on  strips  of  paper  the 
dots  and  dashes  composing  his  ali>habet.  The 
paper  itself  is  now  generally  dispensed  with, 
and  the  signals  read  by  sound — a  practice 
wliich  conduces  to  accuracy  in  trans-.nissitm, 
as  the  ear  is  foUTid  less  liable  to  mistake  the 
duration  and  succession  of  sounds  than  the 
eye  to  read  a  series  of  marks  on  paper.  In 
1S40,  Wheatstone,  whose  attention  seems  to 
have  been  <lrawn  to  telegraphy  about  1S34, 
patented  a  dial  instrument,  on  which,  how- 
ever, he  afterwards  adopted  several  modifi- 
cations. His  tirst  telegmph  comprised  five 
pointing  needles  and  as  many  line  wires,  re- 
quiring the  deflection  of  two  of  the  needles 
to  indicate  each  letter.  The  single-needle 
telegraph  of  Cook  and  Wheatstone  is  caused 
to  indicate  letters  and  figures  l>y  means  of  the 
deflections  to  the  right  or  left  of  a  vertical 
pointer;  for  instance,  the  letter  A  is  indicated 
by  two  deflections  to  the  left,  N  by  two  deflec- 
tions to  the  right,  I  by  three  consecutive  de- 
flections to  the  riglit  and  then  one  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  This  is  extensively  employed  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  India.  The  same  in- 
ventoi-s  have  also  contrived  a  double  needle- 
teleirraph  on  the  same  plan ;  but  this,  as  it 


b^  bo^;  p^t,  J<$^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lun.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.  ph  =  C 
-«ian, -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion, -8ion  =  8hun;  -tlon«  ^lon  =  zhun.   -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  ==  shus.    -ble, -die,  &&  =  b^l,  d^ 
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reqiiiipa  two  lines  of  wire,  each  needle  being 
Indej'cndi^nt  of  the  otiier.  tlnnigli  grt-atly  in- 
creasing; tlie  spefd  with  whicli  niessages  nitty 
be  tnmsiiiit.te<l,  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
Dr.  Sienu-ns  an<l  othois  have  also  niailu  im- 
provenients  iu  tlie  eiectroinagneti'.:  telfgrajjli, 

electromagnetic  tlieory  of 
light,  j»,  A  tlieory  udvuiicfd  by  J.  (Icrk 
iliixwfil,  liaaed  on  tiio  rulatioiis  found  to  vxist 
bt'tween  tlie  phenuniena  of  li^ht  and  tliose 
of  electromaKnetism,  and  the  dune  relations 
between  their  vclucity  of  prui)apitinn.  Tlie 
theory  asderts  that  lijcht  is  an  eh-ctromaKnetic 
pheiiuniennn,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  niag- 
netiam  all  hein^'Ino  to  certain  motionwof  the 
ether,  suL'h  ilh  rotation,  oscillation,  &c.,  the 
eflectff  of  which  are  imparted  to  matter.  This 
theory  Ints  been  recently  rlaborat<'d  hj-  Hertz, 
who  hiu  proved  that  electricity  resembles  light 
in  being  refiected,  refracted,  Ac,  under  pro])er 
conditions,  and  that  when  an  ini|iwlHivo  dis- 
charge is  piissiiig  through  a  conductor,  ether 
waves  are  nidiated  in  all  directiorm  in  the 
apace  surrounding  the  conductor,  these  waves 
being  in  all  respects,  except  that  of  length, 
similar  to  those  of  light,  their  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation being  equal  to  that  of  light. 

electroxna^i^netlc-nnits, «.  pi.    [Unit.] 

electromagnetic    watch -clock,  s. 

An  ajiparatiif;  cniisisliiig  of  a  magnet,  with  a 
recot'iiiig-diiil,  flock-works,  and  a  signal-bell; 
from  tliis  inn  wires,  one  to  eacli  of  the  banks 
or  other  offl'*es  under  guard  wliere  wntchnien 
are  einplnyed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  eacli 
bank  at  stated  times  ilnring  the  night  and  give 
signals,  which  are  recorded  on  the  dial  of  the 
cloek  in  the  fire-alarm  office,  showing  tlie  time 
that  the  signal  was  given  from  any  particular 
bitiik  or  office.  If  the  signal  is  not  given 
within  tive  minutes  after  the  appoint€d  time, 
tlie  man  on  duty  at  the  fire-alarm  office  com- 
niiiniiates  with  tlie  office  of  tlie  superin- 
tendent of  police,  antl  an  officer  is  immediately 
despatched  to  the  point  from  which  no  signal 
has  been  sent. 

g-lec-tro-mag-nef-ics,  «.  tELECTRo- 
MAGNETic]  The  same  as  Electbomagnetism 
(q.v.). 

£-lec~tro~mag'-ne-tism,  ».     [Eng.  electro, 

and  vtayneliaiiL.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  magnetism  by  voltaic 
electricity,  and  the  i)ioperties  or  actions  of 
the  currents  thus  evolved.  Professor Uenited, 
of  Copenliayen,  led  tlie  way  in  the  discoveiies 
whicli  established  the  science  ;  Ampere,  Fara- 
day, Bailow,  Ai-ago,  Kobili,  and  others,  fol- 
lowed ui  his  track. 

H  The  teiniiorary  magnetic  moment  ia  pro- 
portional to  tlie  intensity  of  the  curi-eiita.  In 
the  case  of  an  iron  bar  it  is  pi'0]iortional  to 
the  number  of  windings.  In  a  magnet  it  ia 
proifortioual  also  to  the  square  root  of  the 
diameter  of  the  magnet.  In  solid  and  in 
hollow  cylinders  of  tlie  same  diameter  it  Is 
equal  iu  amount.  The  attraction  of  an  arma- 
ture by  ail  electromagnet  is  proportionate 
to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  current, 
as  lung  as  the  magnetic  moment  does  not 
attain  its  maximum.  Two  unequally  strong 
electromagnets  atti-act  each  other  witli  a 
foi'ie  jnopoitional  to  the  square  of  the  sums 
01  both  currents.  For  I'owcrful  magnets  the 
length  of  the  branches  of  an  electromagnet  is 
wiLiiout  iulluence  od  the  weight  wMc^  it  can 
■upport,    iGanot.) 

e-lec-tro-mag'-net-ist,  «.    one  skilled 

in  electro-magnetism. 

e-lec-tro-mas-sage,  #.  The  employment 
of  an  eii-ctric  current  iu  massage,  or  kneading 
the  Ueab  aud  muscles. 

fi-lec-tro-med'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
viedia.lL]  Peitaiiiiiig  to  medicine  and  to  elec- 
tricity ;  desigued  to  cure  dibeasea  by  means 
of  electricity. 

electromedical -apparatus,  s.     An 

jnstnimeuL  lor  the  ti-eatment  of  diseases  bj 
dec  tni  magnetism. 


e~lSc-tro-me-t^'-lur-gJ^,  *.  [Eng.  eiectro, 
and  vifUiUtirgy.\  Tiie  act  of  I'lecipitating 
metals  from  their  solutions  by  t)ie  alow  action 
of  a  galvanic  current.  The  method  of  doing 
this  was  discovered  independently  by  Si>encer 
in  Euelaud,  and  by  Jacobi  iu  tit.'  Petersburg. 
(Oanot.) 

e-lec-trom'-e-ter, ».  [Or.  -nKfKrpov  (fUktron) 
=  amber,  and  ^cTpof  {iiittroii)  -  a  nieiisitie.J 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  amount  of  an 
electrical  force.  In  Coulomb's  torsion  electro- 
meter the  force  opjiosed  to  that  of  electricity 
is  the  resistance  to  twisting  orterod  by  an 
elastic  thre^id.  In  Henley's  quadrant  electro- 
meter the  electric  force  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  repulsion  which  it  prc»dui-cs  upon 
a  pith-bull  attached  to  a  silk  hbre  suspended 
from  the  centre  of  a  graduated  arc.  [Elkc- 
TRoscopE.]  Sir  William  Thomsons  and 
Varley's  electrometers  are  the  most  delicat* 
of  all,  and  are  used  in  reading  tlie  insulating 
power  o(  telegraph -cables.  [Galvanometer.] 
Ihe  strength  of  the  electric  force  excited  by 
the  rubbing  of  glass,  sulphur,  amber,  wax, 
resin,  &c.,  was  nieaiiured  by  Gilbert  by  means 
of  an  iron  needle  (nnt  very  small)  nioving 
freely  on  a  point,  versori-um  eUctrUnim.  very 
similar  to  the  apparatus  employed  by  Hauy 
and  Brewster,  in  trying  the  electricity  excited 
in  diderent  minerals  by  warmtli  and  friction. 
Another  fonn  of  the  instrusieut  is  Lane's 
electrometer.      Knvjht,  £c. 

e-lec-tro-met'-ri-cal,  a.   [Eng.  elecfro.  and 

•metrical.]  Measuring  electric  force ;  pertain- 
ing to  electrometry. 

t  e-lec-iro-mgf-r^,  «.  [Eng.  eUetro,  andGr. 

tj.iTpQv{Tn£tro7i)~  a  measure.]  The  departinent 
of  science  which  seeks  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  electricity  at  any  time  in  a  particular  body. 
'Electrometer.! 

e-lec-tro-mo'-tion,  «.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
'motion.}  The  motion  of  electricity  in  its 
passage  from  one  metal  to  another  in  a  voltaic 
circuit ;  mechanical  action  produced  by  means 
of  electricity. 


e-lec-tro-mo'-tive,  a.     [Eng.  eleclm,  aud 

vwtivt.\  Producing  electromotion  ;  produc- 
ing mechauiual  effects  u/  means  of  electric 
currents. 

•'  Physlclrta  have  traced  the  Booice  of  the  electro, 
motive  tiivotol  i-olarisatiuu  totheuxygeuwid  bydruceo 
deposited  lu  lor  oat  Uie  uUtiiiuui  ubttet."— ^^wtnekuu 
Oct  7, 188i 


eleotromotlve-force.  ».  This  term  Is 
nsed  to  denote  that  wliali  moves,  or  tends  to 
move  electricity  from  one  place  to  another. 
Generally  expressed  by  the  letters  E.M.F 

eieccromotlve-series,  s. 

Of  the  metcU-i  in  a  vnUuic  couple  :  Metals  so 
arranged  as  to  have  the  most  electropositive  at 
one  end.  and  the  most  electronegative  at  the 
other.  Ohm's  Law  on  the  subject — i.e.,  the  law 
discovered  by  Ohm— is  that  the  intensity  of 
tlie  current  is  equal  to  tlie  electromotive  force 
divided  by  the  resistance. 

e-lee-tr6~mo'-to-graplit  ».  An  appar- 
atus used  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for  an 
electromagnet,  and  iu  one  fjrm  of  telephone. 
It  contains  a  rotating  cylinder  of  moist  chalk 
on  which  presses  a  plittnum  point,  the  friction 
of  which  is  reduced  by  electrolytic  action 
caused  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

6-lec-tr6-md'-t6r,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  ttw- 
tor.\  An  apparatus  actuated  by  electricity 
and  imparting  motion  to  a  machine,    [Elec- 

TBOUAQNETIC-ENOUJE.] 


e-lec-tro-mns'-cn-lar,  a.  Relating  to 
the  action  of  electricity  on  the  muscles,  as,  ar 
eJeclrtmuucitZor  phenomenon. 

•  e-leo'-tron,  s.  [Gr  =•  amber.J  The  same 
as  Electrum  (q.v  ^ 


S-lec-tro-neg'-ar-tive, a.  let,    (Eng. a«tt% 

and  JU'jativi>.] 

A.  Asftdj.:  Having  the  i>ro|)erty  of  being 
attracted  by  an  electrotwjsitive  IkmIv,  nr  a 
tendency  to  paas  to  the  positive  pule  iu  eleo- 
trulybis. 

B.  As  mifist. :  A  bo<ly  whicJi,  iu  electrolyaUv 
passt^s  to  tlie  positive  pole ;  an  auiooe. 

electronegative-jons«      «.      The 

anions,  or  negatut.- atom^or  atum  pronjie  iut* 
which  the  muleciil.-x  <,f  an  electrulvis  mn 
decomposed  by  electrolyiiiit. 

e-lec'-tro-nome,  s.  [Eng.  etrctro,  and  Gr, 
voftoi  itiomos)  =  a  law,  a  regulation.!  A 
measurer  of  electricity.    [Elcctbo>icT£a], 

e-lec  tro  path'-y,  «.  The  electrical  ti«u- 
metitof  dlsejis*':  the  employment  of  electricitf 
as  a  curative  agent. 

S-lec'-tro-phone,  «.  [Eng.,  electro,  and  Gr. 
^uyrj  (i'hCiii^  =  a  souud.  a  tone,  or  4mi)i<«^ 
(phoneo) = to  sound.]  i 

1.  An  inBtmment  lnT«»nted  by  Pr.  Strethni 
«  nght  in  1^04  for  prodaciue:  wjund  by  electrie 
currents  of  high  tension.     [Telephone]. 

2.  A  form  of  telephonic  transmitter  which 
was  claimed  by  its  inventor  to  r*e  6i>w:iiill/ 
adapted  for  telephonic  communication  thruugb 
Bub-marine  cables. 

S-lec'-tro-phor,  6-Iec-trdpa'-or-iis,  ». 

[Eng.  electro,  and  Gr.  ^ojo«  (;>/*. /rt«,)  =  bear- 
ing.] An  instrument  invented  bv  Volla  about 
177(5,  for  generating  electricity  by  induction. 
It  loiifiisted  of  a  thick  disc  of  nesin  twdve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  ealled  thu  iilate 
resting  on  a  tin  foil  called  the  sole.  Tl.e  iilate 
bos  a  metalUc  cover,  insulated  by  a  glass 
handle.  The  resinous  plate  l»eing  excited  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  warm  and  drj-  flannel,  the 
metallic  cover  is  placed  upon  it.  and  a  sjiark 
of  -  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it ;  if  it 
then  be  raised,  it  affords  a  spark  of  +  elec- 
tricity. On  replacing  the  cover  and  again 
touching  it,  it  affords  another  spark  of  — 
electricity,  and  so  on.  It  forms  a  iK)rtabl© 
electrifying-machine,  and  is  used  as  a  gas- 
lighter  by  developing  a  spark  over  the  bamcr, 
inflaming  the  issuing  gas.  There  are  other 
forms  of  the  instrument. 

e-lec'-tro-plibre,  ».  The  ^ical  genua  cT 
the  Electruphoridse  (q.T.)> 

e  lee'  tro  phtfr-l  dae,   «.     a  famay  ^ 

auguiililurm  hshes,  of  the  order  Pleclospo*- 
d^'li.    It  cunliuns  the  Electric  KeL 

S-lec-trd-pho-tom'-e-ter,  s.    [Eng.  electro, 

and  pliotmiietcr.\  An  instrument  for  lueajiuring 
the  intensity  of  light  by  means  of  electricity. 

5-lec-tr6-ph6-t6-mi-cr6g'-ra-ph3?,  s. 

[Eng.  electro,  nad  pkotomicrograpky.'}  The  art 
of  photographing  objects  as  magnitied  by  the 
microscope  by  the  help  of  the  electric  li^t. 

B-lec-tro-ph^s-i-o-log'-I-cal,  a.  [Eng. 
electro,  and  physiologioaL}  Pertaining  to 
electrophysiologj'. 


e-lec-tro-phys-i-ol'-o-eUt,    *. 

skilled  in  electru-pbysiologj-. 


Oo« 


e-lec-tro-phys-i-ol'-o-g^, «.  [Eng.  ehetro, 
and  physiology.]  Physiological  results  pro- 
duced by  electricity,  or  vice  versct. 

e-lec  -  tro-plate,  v.t.  &  s.    [Eng.  electro^  and 

pUUe.] 

A.  As  verb:  To  cover  with  a  coating  of 
silver  or  other  metal  by  means  of  an  electrie 
cnrieiit. 

B.  As  siihs.  :  Articles  covered  with  silver  or 
otlier  metals  by  means  of  electric  cturenta, 

2-lec'-tro-plat-er,  s.  [Eng.  electroplat(e)^ 
-er.]  One  who  practises  or  professes  electro 
plating. 


f&te,  lat,  fare,  amldat.  what,  fall,  fktlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p9^ 
«r, wore, wqu; work, who,  s^n ;  mote,  o^b,  ciire,  nnlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   «e,<e  =  e.   ey  =  a.     qa  =  kw* 


electroplating— electrotypist 
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•-lec'-tro-plat-ing,  s.  (Eng.  electro,  and 
plating.]  A  means  of  ceverins  a  nu:V.i\  or  a 
mf.tnllic  surface  by  ex]wsuie  in  n  hatli  of  a 
solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  which  is  ilccom- 
posed  by  electrolytic  a<ti(jn.  In  ISU  i  Mr. 
Cmickslmnk,  of  Woohvk-li,  and  in  ISOl  Wool- 
aston,  njade  discoveries  which  led  tiie  way  to 
electroplating.  It  wa.s  not,  however,  till  1,S3S 
that  Mr.  Spencer  gave  it  a  jiractical  bearing 
by  making  costs  of  coin  and  casts  in  intaglio 
from  the  matrices  thns  I'ormed.  Professor 
Jacobi,  of  Dorpat,  in  Russia,  ,an  independent 
Inventor,  in  the  same  year  also  ijroduced 
much-admired  electroplated  articles. 

The  jirocess,  briefly  described,  is  .as  follows  : 
The  voltaic  current  employed  is  supplied  by  a 
■constant  battery,  such  as  Daniells'  or  Bun- 
sen's.      In    the    sinji.lo    form,   the    galvanic 
current  is   produced   in  the  same  vessel   in 
whicli  tlie  metallic  dei>osi£  is  effected.     The 
outer  vessel  of  glass,  stone-ware,   or  wood 
conlaius  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt— say 
sulphate  of  copper.     A  sundlcr  vessel  of  un- 
.glazed  porcelain  contains  diluted  sulphui-ic 
acid.     A  plate  of  zinc,  forming  the  iiositive 
pole,  is  suspended  in  the  acid  solution,  and 
connected  with  two  copper  medals  by  means 
of  a  cop])er  wire.     Electrolysis  ensues,  the 
copper  m   the  soluti.>n  is  deposited  on   the 
medal  \vhich  forms  tlie  negative  i)nlc,  ami  tlie 
strength  of   tlie  solution    is  maiutaiiied  by 
susi.ending  a  bag  of  crystals  of  sulplmto  of 
eoiiiier  in  the  b.ath.     In  tlie  coniiioniid  form, 
the  galvanic  current  is  produced  outside  the 
oath  containing  the  .solution  to  be  decom- 
posed.    In  this  arraiigenieut  a  current  of  any 
degree  of  slrength  may  bo  employed,  ac-coid- 
ing  to  the  size  and  luimber  of  cells  formiu" 
the  battery.    The  moulds  are  sus|.eii.led  froin 
a  metallic  rod,  o|i|io.site  to  which  a  jilale  is 
hung.     Co|.per.  if  the  solution  is  a  salt  of  that 
metal,  will  serve  as  a  soluble  elect  rode,  and 
will   be  dissolved  in  the  s.ime  ratio  as   the 
metal   is  deposited    upon  the    mould       The 
battery  being  chargeil,  the  idate  is  imt  into 
coiniiiunication   with  the  copper  liolc  by  a 
•copper  wire,    and  the    metallic   rod  is    put 
inta    coinmunication    with    the    zinc    iiiilc 
The   roltaic   cniTent  being   passed   Ihroifli 
the  .solution  of  a  metal,  decomposition  talics 
place;    the    metal    being   dectroiiositive  at- 
taches itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  ncative 
pole  or   to    the  object  attached  thercto-a 
medal,  for  instance— wliilc  tlie  oxygen  or  other 
electronegative    element  seeks  the    positive 
pole.     For  o].erations  on  a  Large  .scale  the 
dyiiamo  machine  is  now  employed  in  lieu  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 


«-lec-tr6-pOT'-6n,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr 
joujuy  Omicull)  =  nMkillg,  pr.  pai-.  of  iroie... 
(jjoico)  =  to  make.] 

1.  A  name  applied  specially  to  Bunsen's 
carbon  Lattery,  though  applicable  to  other 
forms. 

2.  A  liquid  composed  of  potassium  dicliro- 
mate,  sulphuric  uciJ,  and  water,  used  as  the 
exciting  liquid  of  an  electric  battery. 

«-lec-tr6-p6-lar,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
polar.] 

Of  a  conductor:  Positively  electrided  at  or 
on  one  cud  or  sui-face,  and  negatively  at  or  on 
tlie  other. 

5-lec-tr6-p6a-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  electro, 
and  pobitivi'.] 

A.  A^  adj. :  Having  a  tendency  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  magnet  or  battery. 

S.  As  mthnt.  :  A  body  where  an  electrolysis 
passes  to  the  negative  iiolc  ;  a  cation. 

electropositiv«-ions,  s.  The  kathi- 
oils,  iRisitive  atoms,  or  atom  grouiis,  into 
which  ihe  inuli-ciiles  of  au  electrolyte  are 
decomposed  by  electrolysis. 

^-lsc-tr6-punc-tu-ra'-tioii,3.    [Eng. 

ehctro,  and  'puif-clurattuu.] 

Surg, :  A  method  of  treatment  by  the  inser- 
tion of  needles  in  the  body,  and  passing  a 
voltaic  current  between  the  points. 

S-lec-tro-punc'-tiire,  v.t.  [Eng.  electro,  and 
puncture.] 

Surg. :  To  treat  by  electropuncturation. 

8-lec-tr6-py-r6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  electro. 
anil  ,.i/,in.ic/i'r  (q.v.),]  All  instrument  for 
me.nstiring  high    degrees    of   tenipei-ature  by 


means  nf  electricltj-.  Such  mstramcnts  as 
have  Iteen  devised  are  not  very  satisfactory  in 
jiraclice.  Ponilk-fs,  described  by  Ganot,  is 
one  of  t  ,e  best  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  (IbS  ).  Profcssiu' 
Tait  indicated  a  means  by  which  ho  hoped  to 
construct  a  serviceable  instniment.  His  ex- 
periments lead  to  the  assumption  that  by 
means  of  the  metals  iridium  and  ruthcniinm 
a  standard  thermo-electric  couple  might  be 
constituted.  "  I  shall  have  at  last  found  that 
which  I  have  long  searched  for,  a  delinite 
standard  for  conii»ariiig  very  high  tempera- 
tures, such  as  furnaces,  ,Vc,,  for  which  at 
present  we  have  no  suitable  instruments  " 
(Prof.  Tait,  as  above.) 

e-lec-tro-ro-cep'-tive,  a.  Utilizing  an 
electric  current,  as  by  a  telegraphic  wire,  or 
au  electric  light  or  motor. 

e-lec'-tro-scope,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  Gr. 
o-KOTrea>  (^Lopeu)  =  to  view,  to  see.]  An  in- 
striiiiient  for  detecting  electrical  excitation. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  .jar  witii  a  wooden  bot- 
tom, a  br.ass  wire  jiassiiig  through  the  cork, 
and  .surmounted  by  a  ball  of  the  same  metal ; 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  wire  are  gumiiieil  two 
depending  strips  of  g.ihMe-iif.  The  test  of  the 
electric  condition  of  a  body  is  to  biing  a  small 
ball  snspendeil  from  a  filament  of  silk  against 
the  body,  and  then  njiply  the  same  ball  to 
the  knob  of  the  electroscojie.  The  i>resence 
of  electricity  will  be  shown  by  the  divergence 
of  the  leaves,  which,  being  similarly  electri- 
fiod.  will  repel  each  other.  A  rod  of  glass 
or  of  sealiin:-wax  rubbed  and  apiilied  to  the 
knob  will  determine  if  the  previous  excitation 
Was  positive  or  negative.  The  diy-jiile  elec- 
troscojie consisted  of  a  gold-leaf  susi>ended 
bet\veent\vo  balls, and  Grovcimprovcd  on  this 
by  iiisukating  the  gold-leaf  bctivccii  two  sur- 
faces ;iiid  charging  it  at  the  same  time  by  an 
electrilied  rod.     [Electrometer,] 


e-lec-tro-scop'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  electroscojie); 
-ic]  uf  or  ]iei taiiiiiig  to  au  electroscope; 
performed  by  means  of  an  electroscope, 

e-lec-tro-staf -ic,  a.     [Eng.  electro,  and 
tlalic]    Pertaiuiug  to  electricity  iu  a  state  of 
rest. 
%  Electrostatic  unit  of  electricity  : 

"In  tlie  C,  G.  S.  aysteln.  tlie  etrflrostTtie  nnlt  of 
eleutricity  l«  ac:;uiiliiit;ly  thru  qniiiitity  which  woiiM 
reiiL'I  .-III  eiiiiJiI  <|ti;iiit(ty  :vt  Ihi-  tlistmcf  yf  one  itiiti- 
liieti"  with  II  fi,ive  If  uiu'ilviie  ■— A'wie/r:  TheC.U.S. 
Sl/stetn  of  Units  (Loud..  I875I.  cli.  xi..  p.  C4. 

electrostatic-field,  s.  The  region  of 
electrostatic  force  which  surrounds  a  charged 
body. 

eleltpostatio  leakage,  J.  Thograd 
ual  dissijiafion  of  a  charge  owing  to  imperfect 
insulation  of  the  conductor. 

electrostatic   lines   of  force,  s. 

Lines  of  fmce  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
charged  buJy  by  the  ])resence  of  the  charge. 
These  lines  pass  through  dielectrics  and  aHect 
more  distitut  electrics;  how  is  not  known. 

electrostatic  units,  s.    Units  based 

on  the  force  exerted  l.clween  two  quantities  of 
static  electricity;  as  units  of  quantity  poten- 
tial, Jcc. 

^tJ,^*'  ~*''°~stat'-ics,  s.  (Electrostatic.T 
the  science   which   tieats  of  electricity  in  a 

.  state  of  rest  as  distiiigiii.shed  from  Electro- 
dyiiamics,  in  which  the  electricity  is  in  a  state 
of  motion.  'I'lie  distinction  is  analogous  to 
that  between  hydrosbitics  and  hydraulics. 

e-leo-tro-tech'-nic,  a.  Relating  to  the 
industrial  application  of  electricity. 

e-lec-tro-tech'-nics,  s.  The  soience  of 
the  methods  by  which  electricity  is  applied  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

e-lec-tro-tel-e-graph'-Ic,  o.    [En-,-,  electro 

and  tth,jr,i,,lnc.]  Peruining  or  relating  to 
the  electllc  telegrajih.     [Teleorapu.] 

e  lec  tro-te  leg'-ra-pliy,     t.       Tele- 

grajihy  by  means  of  electricity. 

e  lec  tro  than  a'  sia,  «.  Death  by  elec- 
tricity, either  legal  or  accidental. 


e-^lec-trS-thor'-mg.n^y.  ,.  (E„g.  electro, 
amt  Or.  9,pij.o.va,<:  (ilienutims)  =  hcatinc  1 
The  deiiartiiient  of  electricity  which  1  "its  of 
the  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  the  u™- 
perature  of  a  conductor  or  part  of  a  circiSt 
composed  of  two  ditlerent  metals. 

e-lec-tro  ther-mot'  ic,  a.  Pertainin.. 
to  heat  generated  by  electricity.  "^"""""g 

*?r^,L*''"  *,"'-*i''*°-y'  ••  «"■»«  ^  Elec- 
trothaiiasia  (q.v.J. 

e-lec'-tro-tint,  s.  [Eng.  electro,  and  tint  I  A 
mode  of  eugiaving  in  which  the  desi-ii  is 
drawn  oil  a  copj.er  jrlate  will,  an  a,  iil-resfstii,.. 
variiish       By    ,he    electro-bath  a  reverse    I 

obtained,  and  from  this  c es  are  printed. 

Ifui  luocera  may  be  adapted  to  relief  or  to 
plate  printing. 

e-lec-tr6-tint'  ing,  ,.  The  method  of 
producing  an  electrotint. 

e-lec'-tro-tome,  ,.  a  device  for  breaking 
an  electric  circuit— usually  automatic. 

e-lec-tro-toa-ic, ...  t Eng.  electro,  and  tonic.] 
Pertaining  to  electric  tension. 


electrotonlc- state,  s. 

EInt. :  Tie  latent  state  of  a  conductor  whHe 
It  IS  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  electric 
current.  ..n-v-uio 

e-lec-tro-ton'-ize,  f.(.  To  alter  the  nor- 
mal  action  of  a  muscle  or  nerve  by  electricity. 

e-lec^tro  ton'-ous,  o. 

1.  Relating  to  electric  tension. 

2.  Caused  by  or  due  to  electrotouns. 

e-lec-tro-ton'-us.  ».  The  change  induced 
ui  a  nerve  or  muscle  by  electric  action. 

e-lec'-tro-type,  s.  [Eng.  ekciro.  and  Gr. 
TVTro?  (tir/ws)  =  a  figure,  au  image,  rvrnm 
{tiipto)  =  to  strike.] 

1.  The  act  or  inocess  of  jirodncing  copies  of 
medals,  woodcuts.  4-e.,  by  means  of  Ihc  elec- 
tric deposition  of  copper  upon  a  moidd  taken 
fioiii  the  original. 

2.  A  cojiy.  usually  in  copper,  of  a  form  of 
tyjic.     A  page  of  the  type  is  covcrcil  with  wax, 
winch  is  driven  into  the  iiiterstici  s  by  |imver- 
fill  pressure.     1  he  face  of  the  wax-iiioiilil  ia 
covered  with  plumbago  togiveita  conducting 
surface  to  which  the  metal  will  adhere.     The 
positive  jiolc  of  a  batlery  is  atta.-heil  to  the 
mould,  and  the  negative  to  a  cop]  ler  |.late,  and 
both  are  plunged  info  a  b.atli  of  sul|ili.ite  of 
copiier  in  .solution.    The  copjuM-  is  ibpn.^ited 
on  the  face  of  the  mould  in  a  thin  lilm,  which 
increases  ill  thickness  as  the  process  Coli'fiiiucs. 
The  shell  having  attained  tlie  tliiekm  ss  of  a 
stout  sheet  of  paper,  the  mould   is  iciinoed 
from     the     lath,     the     shell     detached,     and 
strenglhened    by    a    backing  of    tj  pe-iii.  lal. 
This  liroce.ss  is  called  baekillg-llp.       As  type- 
nielal  will  not  readily  adhere  to  copi.cr.' Iha 
back  of  the  shell  is  coated  with  tin,  and  the 
shell   is   then    placed    face   downwards    on    a 
plate,  by  which  it  is  susiieicled  o\er  a  b.illi  of 
midteii  tyi.e-metal.     When  it  h.ls  attaincil  the 
requisite    heat,    a   <|uaiitily   of    the   metal    is 
dipped   u]i  and  floated  over  the  lack  of  the 
shell.     When  cold,  the  J.late  is  reduced  to  an 
even  thickness  \iy  a  iilaniiig-machiiie.      For 
printing,  it  is  niounted  on  a  wooileu  backing. 
Another  mode  of  fditaining  clectrotv])c  plate's 
from  a   letter-press   form   is   by  a 'mould   of 
gutt,a-)iercha,  brushed  with  graphite  and  iiii- 
mensed    in   the  electro  plating  bath.    Uctla- 
penha   is   also    used    f..r    obtaining   intaglio 
moiiMs    and    llieii    cameo    iniinvssions    fioia 
woodcuts,  for  printing.     [Electboi'Lati.-io.] 

B-lec-tro-type,  v.t.  &  i.    [Electrotvpe,  s.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  take  cojiies  of  by  electro- 

typy. 

B.  Tntrara.  :  To  practise  the  art  of  electro- 
typing. 

e-lec'-tro-typ-er.  «.  One  who  follows  the 
occupation  of  electrotyping. 

S-leo'-tro-tSrp-itS,  a.  [Eng.  cleetrot-inKe) ;  -ic] 
Peitaiiiing  to  electrotype  ;  produced  by  means 
of  electrotype. 

e-l3C'-tr6-tjrp-ist.  s.  [Eng.  elntrotirrKe) : 
-isl.]  One  WHO  l.ractises  or  is  skilled  in  tha 
arj^of  elpct^ot^-T^olg. 


tSl.  hS^:  p6at.  1(5^1;  cat,  cell,  cliorns,  chin,  bsncli:  go.  kern-  thin   ty,i<..  =i-  T"^ ' 
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electrotypy— element 


d-lec'-tro-typ-^,  *  [Eng.  ekctrotyrK^} :  -y.] 
The  art  or  process  of  producing  copies  oy 
electrotype. 

^Iec-tr6-ty-pd-gr2iph'-ic.n.  [En^.dectro. 
■tuyoirapkU:]  iVit-aiiung  tu  juinling  by  elec 
tricity. 

electrotypo^aphlc  machine,  5.  An 

api'iratns  iiivi-ut.-<l  by  l''<itit;uii.-.  a  French 
barnsier,  for  printing  shnrt  Icg.il  ilncmnents, 
&c.  The  letters  of  tlie  nlphabct  are  nrrongetl 
around  two  luirlzontal  discs,  one  above  tlie 
other,  nn<l  surmounted  by  a  third  disc  which 
has  notrb"s  correspondiiigto  the  tyjies  below. 
A  bar  in  tlie  centre  is  c^iused  to  jiress  upon 
the  notch  representing  any  ]»ai-ticular  letter, 
which  is.  by  electromagnetic  action,  rause{i 
to  droi>  and  leave  its  impression  on  a  slieet  of 
paper  wound  ui)on  a  roller  beneath,  then  re- 
turjiing  to  its  ]>lace.  When  the  whole  has 
been  piinted,  an  impression  is  transferred  to 
a  lilhrv^nipliic  stone,  from  which  any  number 
of  copies  may  be  taken. 

e-lec-tro-vec'-tion,  t.  Osmoso  aided  by 
electricity. 

J-lec-tro- vit'-al,  a.  [Eng.  electro,  and  vital] 
Deiived  ftom  or  dependent  n]>on  vital  pro- 
cesses. Used  of  currents  believeti  by  some 
physiologists  to  circulate  in  the  nerves  of 
animals. 

fe-lec-tro-vit'&l-isin,  s.  The  theory  of 
neuro-electric  action. 

i^lec-tr6-v6l-ta'-io,  a.  [Eng,  electm,  and 
voUnic]  Pertaining  to  voltaic  electricity, 
buch'-nne's  clet^trovoltaic  apparatus  was  de- 
signed 10  scud  currents  for  medical  purposes 
througli  ]»ortious  of  the  human  body. 

iS-lec'-trum,  s.      [Lat.,    from    Gr.    ^AeicTpof 

{ekktroi,).'] 

1.  Mineralogy : 

(1)  Amber. 

(2)  The  same  as  2.  (q.v.).  Dana  calls  it 
Argentifeious  gold. 

2.  MeUtl.  :  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  con- 
taining from  twenty  to  fifty  pel-  cent,  of  silver. 
Its  colour  is  lighter  and  its  siiecitie  gravity 
less  than  gold.  It  is  found  native,  and  was 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  coinage. 

^lec  -tu-ar-Sr,  * let-u-a-rle.  s.    [Low  Lat. 

€hc(-i"nn'n,  clectarinm,  ]>erliaps  for  eUnctar- 
ium,  from  elin'jn  =  to  lick  away,  and  so  a 
medicine  wliirh  dissolves  in  the  mouth.] 

riinr. :  A  form  of  medicine  compounded  of 
powders  and  conserves  of  the  consistence  of 
honey. 

"  We  meet  with  diven  electuaries,  which  have  no 
Inanetlieut,  except  sugar,  commoutoauy  twoof  tlieiu  " 

— Boyle. 

tt-e-dO'-ne,  S.  [Gr.  i\e8unrq  (eledoiie),  eAeioJnj 
(Jieleilone)  —  a  kind  of  polypus.    (Aristotle.)'] 

Znol.  :  A  gen  MS  of  Cephalopods,  fanuly 
Octo]iodid:ie.  Two  sjiecies  are  known,  one 
(_E'edo}ie  cirrhosns)  British.   (Forbes  £  Hanley.) 

•  e-lee-mos'-yn-ar-i-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  eke- 
rnosiiuary :  -/// ]  'By  way  of  charity;  in  a 
charitable  manner  ;  charitably. 

C-lee-mos -yn-a-ry,   •  e-lee-mos-in-a- 

ry,  a.  &  s.     [Low  Lat.   ekcnwsymirins  =■  au 
almoner ;  Gr.  eAerj^trun)  (deemosuiie)  =  alifls 
(q.v.).] 
A.  As  (uljective : 

1.  Given  or  done  by  way  of  alms  or  charity. 

"  H*  h;ul  (hiiie  many  Bevernl  eltemosynary  cures 
•m  ugat  tlieiu." — Boyle:  Works,  v,  701, 

2.  Relating  to  charity  or  alms  ;  established 
for  tlie  distribution  of  alms  or  charity ; 
devoted  to  charitable  purposes. 

'■  Tlie  deemoxyiKiru  sort  fi»f  coriwratiousl  .tre  such  iw 
are  constituted  fi)r  the  in.-ri>etuul  .  istrihutUui  at  tlie 
trve  .iluia.  ur  Ixjuiity  tit  the  founder  of  them  tu  sulU 

eersxiiH  as  he  luia  directed."— BiiicA«r<»»B;  Comment., 
k.  i..  ch.  IB. 

3.  Supported  by  or  livuig  upon  alms  or 
charity. 

*  B.  As  s^thstantive  : 

1.  One  who  dispenses  alms. 

•'  Rleentosinnrjf,  iiii  nhimer.  or,  one  that  fflvcs  ahns." 
^Blount:  OlotMtxjrajjhiii. 

2.  One  who  subsists  on  charity  or  ahns : 
ft  dependant. 

"Livlnj-iw  AH  e'««»»rt)»v"rtry  \\\to\\  a  penwtnal  con- 
trihntiuii  frinii  tUI  anil  every  |jart  of  the  creatiou."— 
BoiUh:  Sermon*,  tU.,  ser.  L 


er-©-gan9e," el'-^-gan-9i^,  s.  [FT.iUgance; 
Ijat.  ekgaiUia,  from  ekquns  =  neat,  elegant ; 
Bl*.  elegit ncia  ;  Ital.  e^e^a/ua.]     [Eleoant.] 

1.  The  state  or  (piality  of  being  elegant;  a 
state  of  beauty  arising  from  iterfect  propor- 
tion and  luojiriety  of  the  part.s,and  anabsen<e 
of  anything  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  of  dis- 
cord or  want  of  liarmony  ;  symmetry. 

"  Tell  nie  no  more  of  legs  and  feet 
Where  gnice  tiial  ele-jancti  meet ' 

Cotton  .'  On  Mr*.  Anne  King. 

2.  Refinement,  polish.  (Used  of  language, 
style,  manners,  &c.) 

"  MV  i»Inlii.  lioint-Jy  wonis 
Have  uut  that  tiTiice  that  elei/ance  nnbiils." 

Drayton :  Owl. 

3.  Anything  which  is  elegant ;  that  which 
I)1cases  by  the  perfect  propriety  and  propor- 
tion of  its  parts. 

"My  ciuuiioaitluns  In  sHriloiduff  are  nitosether  Plu- 
darick.  ami  ran  into  the  ixniutitni  wlldneas  uf  uature, 
without  the  niter  eleguncUt  of  ML'—Siiecintor. 

Sl'-e-gant,  *  el-e-gaunt.  a.    [Fr.  ekgant, 

from  Lat.  ctegutis,  fiom  e  ^  ex  :=  out,  and  lego 
=  to  choose ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  eUgante.}    [Elect.] 

L  0/persons  : 

•  1.  Capable  of  choosing,  selecting,  or  dis- 
criminating with  nicety,  judgment,  and  taste. 

"  For  imw  I  see  thou  nrt  exact  of  taste. 
And  eUguni.,  of  aiinieuce  no  BUinU  jiJirt." 

J/hlou  :  H.  L.,  Ix.  l.ulT.  1.018. 

2.  Nice,  sensible  to  beauty  or  projiriety. 

3.  Giving  rise  to  a  feeling  or  sensation  of 
pleasure  by  the  perfect  propriety,  elegance, 
or  gracefulness  of  niannei-s.  language,  or  style ; 
poiisheil  :  as  an  ekgant  speaker. 

n.  0/  things: 

1.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  by  the  perfect  pro- 
priety and  proportion  of  its  i>arls  ;  free  from 
anything  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  sen.sation 
of  discord  or  want  of  harmony ;  characterized 
by  elegance,  grace,  or  line  taste. 

2.  Polished,  refined,  graceful ;  free  from  awk- 
wardness or  coarseness  :  as  ekgant  manners. 

3.  Polished  or  refined  in  language,  style, 
and  thought. 

"  As  fin-  the  oration  itself,  as  It  Is  most  learned,  so  it 
la  iuu><t rle'/'int.'—Hardmer:  0/  TYue Obedience ;  Pre/, 
qf  D.  Honiir. 

i.  Pleasing  to  the  mind  as  exhibiting  (ine 
perception  of  what  is  required  ;  chanict^rized 
by  neatness,  delicacy,  and  ingenuity ;  as  an 
ekgant  chess  problem. 

5.  Excellent. 

^  For  the  difference  between  elegant  and 
graceful,  see  Graceful. 

el'-e-gant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elegant;  -hj.]  In 
an  elegant  manner  ;  with  taste,  elegance,  pro- 
priety, or  gmce. 

"He  dehveied  hU  anilMssage  most  ^ ?fj7<in(f^  in  the 
It.ili;iu  hiu^Uiiga'  —  Walton  :  Life  of  Wotton. 

e-le-gi  -ac,  *  e-le-gi'-ack,  a.  h  s.  [Low 
Lilt,  ekgiacus,  from  elegia  =  au  elegy  (q.v.).] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  elegies ;  nsed  in  the 
composition  of  elegies  ;  as,  elegiac  verae. 

2.  Of  tlie  nature  of  an  elegy  ;  sad,  mournful, 
plaintive. 

"  Let  elegiac  lay  the  woe  relate. 
Softaa  the  breath  of  distant  flutes." 

Gag  :  TriHa. 

B.  As  snbsl. :  A  style  of  veree  commonly 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  writing 
elegies ;  it  consists  of  couplets  of  alternate 
hexameters  and  pentameters.  It  was  some- 
times ajtplied  to  any  distich,  even  of  two 
hexameters. 

"His  Ijitiu  eleglackt  are  pore."— ITarttm;  Bistorg 
of  English  Pottry. 

*  el-e-gi -ac-aJ,  «.     lEng.  elegiac;  -oZ.]    The 

same  as  Elegiac  (q.v.). 

el-e-gi-Sun'-bic,  a.  [Eng.'e/e^,  and  iambic] 
A  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  verse  used  by 
Horace. 

*  el-e'-gi-ast,  5.    [Eng.  ekgy ;  -asf\   A  writer 

of  elegies  ;  an  elegist. 

"The  pre-it  fiiult  of  these  ^^c^iasfs  is.  that  they  are 
ill  deapiiir  for  L-riefa  that  give  the  Heneihle  iwrtof  !u;iu- 
kind  verj-  little  \m\i:'—iJoldsmUh:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
fifld.  ch.  Jtvii. 

•  el'-e-gic,  •  el'-e-gick,  a.  [Eng.  ekg(y) ; 
-id:.]     Elegiac. 

•  5-le-gi-6g  -ra-pher,  s.     [Gr.  iKeyetoyp^.- 

4>o<;  (elcgciograj'hos),  from  cAeyei'a  (ekgcia)  =  an 
elegy,  and  -ypa^w  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  elegi<'s  ;  an  clegist. 

"  £7^7»  ^(frapheT,  one  who  writes  moomful  souga." — 
Cockerant. 


*e-le'  gi-oiis,  a.      [Eng.  tlegy;    -<rw.J     L*- 
luenting,  mt^lancholy. 

"  If  vuur  rtegiou»  breath  ahould  lta|»  to  roax* 
A  luipiiy  tear,  clone  liarb'riiiii  in  lils  eye-' 

iJuarUt:  EmbUmL 

*  €r-€-gi§0,  v.t.  k.  i.  [Eng.  elegiy);  -tse  =  -iu.\ 

1.  Tiuas.  :  To  write  au  elegy  upon;  to 
lament  in  tdegies. 

"  Vet  none  iu  lofty  nunilK-ra  can  Burjias 
The  iKtrd  wlio  »otir»  t-i  eletjite  an  aM," 

Bgron  :  Kngti»}i  ISiirds  i  Scotch  HeHewtrt. 

2.  Intrans.  :  To  lament  as  iu  an  elegy. 

"  I  i>erh.iim  should  have  elegiMed  ou  luv  a  |ttge  or  tw« 
Uxi\ii:r:—Wal}Jote:  Letten.  l.  a2». 

el'-e-gist.  s.  [Eng.  eUg(y) ;  -ist.]  A  writer 
or  comiioser  of  elegies. 

"  Our  eUgitf  and  the  chroniclers  impute  the  crime  o( 
wlthhotdliii;  so  iiloiu  n  legacy  to  tlie  tulviec  uf  the 
kliiK  of  Fnuice-"—  Warton  :  lliitory  of  Engtith  Poetry, 
L  lod. 

fi-le'-git,  s.     (Lat.  =  he  has  chosen,  3rd  pers. 
sin;^;.  pcrf.  indie,  of  eligo  =  to  choose.) 
Law : 

1.  A  writ  of  execution  after  judgment  issu- 
ing from  the  court  where  the  recoid  or  other 
proceedings  upon  it  are  grounded,  and  ad- 
dressed t<j  the  sheriff,  wlio  by  virtue  of  it 
gives  to  the  judgment  creditor  possession  of 
the  debtor's  lands,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  until 
his  debt  and  damages  are  fully  jiaid. 

"The  fourth  siwcien  of  execution  U  l>y  the  writ  of 
elrgit.  ^>  titlleil  l>ei.iiii»e  It  is  in  the  choice  or  etectioD 
of  tlie  iilitiiitilt'  whetlier  he  will  sue  out  this  writ  or 
one  of  the  fonner  wiiLa  of  rairuui  or  fien  fueiiu,  \ty 
which  the  defend;oit3  gooiN  and  chiitteia.ire  not  koI^ 
hut  only  ai>i.r;tiiied  ;  lUid  nil  of  them,  excejit  oxen  and 
I>e:uit9  of  tlie  )iluuL;h,  nif  delivered  to  the  plalntiti*,  at 
audi  n-as'jiiivlile  ai>i>rTii»eiiieiit  and  |'ri<.-e.  iu  IMTt  of 
■atiafactiou  of  hia  dei>L  If  the  i.'Oods  are  not  sutticieat, 
then  his  laiidH  are  aI»o  delivered  tu  the  idaiiitifT;  to 
hold,  till  out  of  the  reiiUaud  i.ioliU  there-tf  the  dcht 
be  levied,  or  till  the  defendants  intcreat  be  exiiired; 
as,  till  the  death  of  llu-  defeud.uit.  if  he  l>e  teuant  for 
lite  iif  III  tttil.  During  thU  jieriod  the  plaintiR  !■ 
called  teiiaiit  by  elegit.  This  execution,  or  seiziuK  of 
lands  by  elegit,  hi  ol^«o  high  a  uature,  that  after  it  the 
body  of  thi.Mk'fendjiiitc:uiiiot  l>e  btkcn  :  hut  if  execu- 
tion can  only  l>e  had  of  the  good.'*.  I>ecause  there  arc  no 
lauds,  and  ttuch  komIh  are  not  sutficieut  to  iiay  the 
deljt,  a  caidnt  ad  fili^aclendum  may  th«U  be  had 
aiter  the  c/rifit  ;  for  such  eUgii  is  in  thia  case  Uo  more 
iu  effect  than  a  fieri  fneirtt.  So  that  body  aud  goods 
may  l>e  tiken  tu  execution,  or  land  and  Koods;  hut 
Uot  tfody  and  hind  too.  uiwn  any  judguieut  l^etweeo 
Buhject  and  subject  in  the  coui-se  of  the  eomiuoD 
lnw.'—Olarkstone :  Comment  ,  bk.  ill.,  cb.  U. 

2.  The  title  to  estate  by  elegit 

el'-e-gy,  "  el-€-gle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ekgU,  from 
Lat.  clcgia,  from  Gr.  ikeyeia  (ekgeiii)  =  an 
elegy  ;  originally  ueut.  pi.  01  cAeyeiof  (eiegeion) 
=  a  distich  consisting  of  an  liexameter  and 
a  pentameter,  from  cAeyos  (ekgos)—  a  lament.] 

1.  A  lament,  a  funeral  song  or  ode ;  origi- 
nally applied  to  one  written  iu  elegiac  verse. 

2.  Any  funeral  lament ;  a  dirge. 

"  Thy  striugH  mine  ete-jg  shall  thrill. 

ily  h;uii  alone  '.'      Seotl  :  /iokebp.  v.  18. 

3.  A  poem  written  in  a  mournful  or  serioua 
style. 

"  He  hangs  odes  apou  hawthorns,  and  eUgiet  ajxiD 
brauililes.  all.  foraooth.  deifying  the  uaiue  of  £o6»- 
liud.  '—tiliaketjj. :  At  You  Like  It.  iiL  2. 

i.  Any  poem  wTitten  in  elegiac  verse. 

el'-e-ment,  s.  [Fr.  element,  from  Lat.  elcTnen- 
turn  =  a  brst  principle  :  a  word  of  uncei-tain 
origin,  but  perhaps  from  the  same  root  as 
alivient;  Sp.,  Port,  &  Ital.  ekineiUo.] 

L  OrdiJiary  Language: 

L  Literally: 

(1)  One  of  the  first  or  constituent  principles 
of  wliich  anything  consists  or  is  compounded ; 
one  of  the  fundamental  parts  or  principles  by 
tlie  combination  or  aggregation  of  which  any- 
thing is  composed,  or  upon  which  its  consti- 
tution is  based. 

"The  elementet  lie  those  orisinall  thingee  mmyzt 
aud  vnuuiuiKiuude  of  wlioite  teui|iemunceaud  mj'xtura 
all  otiier  thj-nges  h.iuyiigc  toiiKinill  sulistaunce,  be 
comiActe."— i'tr  T.  Elyot :  CasCel  of  Uelth,  bk.  t. 

(2)  (Ph):  Eaith,  air,  tire,  and  water,  the  so- 
called  elements  of  which  our  world  is  corn* 
posed. 

(3)  The  air,  the  sky,  the  winds. 

'•  My  de;irest  siister,  fnre  thee  well ; 
The  elementt  ^•e  kiud  tothee.  lUid  nUlk* 
Thy  sL'iriti  all  of  comfort"' 

S-'niketf.  :  A  ntong  ■(■  Cleopatra,  IU.  L 

(4)  Any  ingredient  or  constituent  i>art. 

"  In  whom  bo  mixed  the  elemeiitf  all  I:iy. 
That  none  to  one  could  sovreiv'nty  iinimte." 

Itrayton  :  Burom   Wars,  bk.  ilL 

*  (5)  Tlie  world,  the  univei-se. 

*•  TTie  elemen-'t  shall  hum  with  ferreut  hmt  '— • 
Peter  iil.  lo. 

('j)  The  proper  or  natural  habitat  of  any 
creature,  as  water  of  fish. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wqU;  work,  who,  aon;  mute.  cuh.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a-    qu  =  kw. 


element— elench 


1841 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  prniicr  or  natural  spliere  of  any 
person  ;  the  state  of  life  or  action  most  suited 
to  any  pei'sun. 

"  Tliey  shew  that  they  are  ont  of  their  eiemtmr, 
kod  tli;tt  logick  1b  ituiiu  uf  tli«ir  talent."— //ucuri  ;  On 
Learniug. 

(2)  {I'l.)  Tlie  first  rudiments  or  elementary 
principles  of  any  science  or  art. 

"  Every  narish  nhnuld  keep  i\  petty  schoolmaster, 
which  sliuuld  l>riiig  up  children  in  the  (ii-et  o^nerifs 
of  lettera."— .S>ffiMor.-  state  of  IreUmd. 

(:J)  A  datum,  quantity,  value,  or  other 
matter  necessary  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  making  any  calculation,  or  coming  to 
any  conclusion. 

*(■*)  One  of  the  fundamental  soui-ces  of 
•Ctivity  or  moving  causes  in  nature  or  life. 

"All  subsists  l)y  elemental  strife. 
Aud  [Jiusiuus  lire  the  elements  of  life." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Mun.  i  169,  17a 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.:  [Ekraents  of  an  orhi(\. 

2.  Ckevi.:  An  element  is  a  subsUmce  which  has 
not  yet  been  lesnlved  into  a  more  simjile  form 
of  matter,  nor  obtained  by  fhe  union  of  other 
•lementary  substunces.  It  has  been  stated 
that  at  hish  temiieratures  certiiiu  of  the  ele- 
ments liave  been  decomposed,  as  sliown  by 
certain  spectroscopic  phenomena,  but  the  cou- 
Btituents  have  not  been  se]Kirated  from  each 
otlier.  Tlie  number  of  elementary  sul>st;uices 
Ib  not  known,  as  certain  of  the  earth-metils 
have  not  been  obtained  in  a  pure  stjite.  The 
substances  whii-h  require  further  investigation 
before  their  claims  as  elements  are  admitted 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*).  The  Elements 
have  been  divided  into  MetJiUie  and  Non- 
metillic  elements  (q.v.),  but  this  division  is 
not  clearly  dellned,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
others,  are  on  tlie  border  line.  Hydrogen 
ehoidd  be  regarded  as  a  metal.  Following 
Mendeleetf,  they  are  classed  alsn  according  to 
their  atomicity.  They  foiiu  remarkable  series 
of  three  elements  in  wliicli  the  atomic  weiglit 
of  the  middle  element  is  almost  lialf  the 
weight  of  the  sum  cf  the  otlier  two  elements, 
and  its  properties  r-hemical  and  physical  are 
intermediate  :  as,  CI  35 "4,  Br  SO,  I  12t>-6  ;  a  32, 
8e  79,  Te  123  ;  Li  7.  Na  23,  K  39  ;  K  39,  Rb  85, 
Cs  133  ;  Ca  40,  Sr  87  5,  13a  137  ;  Mg  24,  Zn  G5, 
Cd  112;  Al  27,  Ga  70.  In  113-4.  Other  ele- 
ments haviii;;  similar  properties  have  their 
atomic  weiglits  nearly  the  same  ;  as,  Ni  5S-G, 
Co  58-6,  Fe  56,  Mn  55,  Cr  52  ;  Ce  140,  La  140  ; 
Pt  194  4,  Ir  192-5,  Os  195;  Rh  104,  Ru  104, 
Pd  106.  Ceitain  elements  form  the  <hief  part 
of  nature.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
carbon  are  the  chief  constituents  of  all  organic 
matter;  wat*^r  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen ;  air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  Rocks  are  composed  cliielly  of 
oxides  of  silicon,  calcium,  magnesium,  alumi- 
Biuni,  iron,  sodium,  antl  potassium  combined 
with  each  other,  or  with  carbonic  acid.  Sodium 
chloride  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  sea- 
water;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium 
form  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  aniniids. 
Metals  occur  native  or  as  carbonates,  oxides, 
and  sulphides.  But  some  of  the  rarer  ele- 
ments occur  very  widely  diffused  ;  thus  iron 
generally  contains  a  trace  of  vanadium  ;  clay, 
especially  that  of  Gault,  traces  of  lithium. 
Many  miiiei-al  sjirings  contain  Cssium  and 
Rubidium  in  minute  quantities.  Traces  of 
rare  melals  in  the  soil  may  olten  be  detected 
if  some  of  the  jilants  yr" wing  therein  be  burnt 
and  their  ashes  examined. 

The  ToUowing  is  a  list  of  the  elements  and 
their  symbols  and  atomic  weights  ; — 


Elbment. 


Aluniinium  . 
Aiitimoay  (Stibium)  . 
Arsenic .... 
Barium  .... 
Beryllinm  (Glncinium) 
Bismuth 

Bromine 

Cadiiiliim 

Cjesiuu. .        .       . 

Calcium 

Carbon  .... 

<>ri.im  .... 

Chlorine 

ClironiiuiD  .       , 

CohiUt     .... 

Copiwr  (Cuprmn). 

•Davynn 


•  Deci 


iim 


Dldymium 
Erl.iniii  . 
Flui.nue 
GaMlniM. 
Oernitnlnm  . 
Oolit  (Aurum) 


M 
Sb 
As 


B 
Br 
Cd 
Ca 
Ca 


Da 
Dp 
Di 

E 


iti'o 

120-0 
75  0 

187-0 
9-0 

206*0 
11-0 
80-0 

112-0 

1830 
40  0 
120 

HOO 
85-4 
62 '0 

e8« 

68-0 

159  0 
142-0 

166-0 


Elumknt. 

Symbol 
H 

Atomic 
Wekjut. 

lydrogen      .... 

1-0 

ndium 

113-4 

odme 

12C-5 

Ind.um 

r 

102-6 

iroulFerrum)       . 

i^e 

660 

Lanttiuninn  .... 

i.is-o 

U-iulll^lumbum). 

'b 

206-4 

Lltlilum          .... 

'i 

7-0 

Mugiieoiuui    .... 

Ig 

24-0 

Maugjiiiese     .... 

Mu 

68-0 

Meri;iiry  (HydraTByrum)    . 

Hg 

200-0 

MulybdHiium 

Mo 

Nk-kei 

Ni 

68-6 

Niobium        .... 

Nb 

94'0 

Nitroseu        .... 

N 

14-0 

Oamium          .... 

Os 

195  0 

Oxygen 

0 

IC'O 

PtiuHiihoruR  .... 

P 

ai-0 

•Philii.pium        .        .        . 

Pp 

142-6 

Platinum       .... 

Pt 

194-4 

Put;iasium  (Katiam)    . 

K 

89-0 

Rhmliuin        .... 

Rb 

104  0 

Rul.idium      .... 

Kb 

HSO 

Rutbeumui   .... 

lfi;V5 

Samnrium      .... 

150-0 

KcAiidium       .... 

He 

44  0 

Beleulum       .... 

Se 

79  0 

Silicau 

28-0 

Sliver  (Arceiitum) 
Sodium  INatrium) 

Ag 

108-0 

Ni 

23-1) 

Strontium     .... 

sr's 

Sutplmr          .... 

s 

32  0 

TanUlum      .... 

Ta 

lS'2-0 

Tellurium      .... 

Te 

12.S0 

•Terbium      .... 

Tr 

14T0 

Tliailium        .... 

Tl 

204-0 

Thorium        .... 

Th 

232-0 

•  Tbulinra     .... 

Tu 

169-5 

Tin  (Staimuin)     . 

Sn 

iie-0 

Titanium       .... 

Ti 

48-0 

Tungsten  (Wolfram)   , 

W 

183-6 

Uranium                ... 

U 

240-0 

Vami-iium     .... 

V 

51 '0 

Ytterbium     .... 

Yb 

173-0 

YttriuKi        .... 

Y 

89-0 

Zn.L- 

Zu 

65*0 

Zlivoiiium     .... 

2r 

90-0 

The  following  elements  are  gases  at  ordinary 
tem]ierature :  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen, 
Chlorine,  and  Fluorine;  and  two  are  liquids, 
Biomine  and  Mercury.  For  other  properties 
of  the  elements,  see  Atomicitv,  AToatic 
Weight,  Atomic  Theory,  Atomic  Heat,  &c. 

"  The  combiuatioufi  of  metallic  elements  among 
themaelves  are  distinguished  by  the  general  term 
alluya,  and  thuaeuf  mercuiy  as  amalgams," — Oraham: 
Chetn.stry  Ciiid  ed.}.  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 

3.  Ecclcs.  (PL)  :  The  bread  and  wine  used  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist. 

i.  Elect.  :  Elements  in  binary  comjiounds 
are  divided  into  electropositive  and  electro- 
negative. The  former  separated  at  the  positive 
pule  are  electronegative,  and  those  at  the 
negative  are  electropositive. 

5.  Math. :  If  we  suppose  a  surface  to  be 
generated  by  a  right  line  moving  according  to 
si'iiie  tixed  law,  every  position  of  the  moving 
line  is  called  an  element.  The  term  is  also 
apidied  to  an  inlinitely  small  particle  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  entire  magnitude  con- 
sidered. 

%  Elements  of  an  orbit : 

Astron. :  Those  quantities '.ae  determination 
of  which  define  the  i>ath  or  orbit  ol  a  jdanet. 
a  comet,  or  other  celestial  body,  thus  enabling 
tbe  observer  to  determine  the  exact  position 
of  such  body  at  any  past  or  future  time. 

"Meantime  Dr.  CopeUnd  has  computed  from  Mr. 
Chimdler's  dements  an  eitbeineris  of  the  comet  for 
midnight  at  Greenwich."— .4 fheTweitm,  Oct,  7, 1882. 

*  el'-e-ment,  v.t.    [Element,  s.] 

1.  To  compound  of  elements. 

"  As  all  else,  Iwing  elemented  too. 
Love  sometimes  would  contemplate,  sometimes  do." 
Donne :  Love';:  Growth. 

2.  To  constitute ;  to  form  an  element  or 
first  principle  of. 

"  Dull  eublunary  lovers'  love 
Whose  soul  is  sense.  L-autiot  admit 
Of  rtbsence.  aLUse  it  doth  remove 
Tbe  tliiug  which  elrmenteU  it." 
Donne:  A  Vindication  f orb idUiTig  Mourntnff. 

el-e-men'-tal,  a.     [Eng.  element ;  -aL] 

1.  Produced  by  or  amongst  elements  or  first 
princijiles  ;  pertaining  to  the  four  elements  of 
which  the  world  was  supposed  to  be  composed. 

"The  furious  eU^menfal  war." 

Thornton  -.  Summer,  800. 

2.  Arising  from  first  principles ;  natural, 
innate. 

"  Leeches  are  by  some  accounted  poison,  not  properly, 
that  is,  by  temjemmental  c  ntr^irioty.  oucult  form, 
or  HO  much  as  elementiil  i-epugiiancy ;  but  inivardly 
taken,  they  fasten  npon  the  veins,  and  occasion  an 
elTusioii  of  blood.  •—Broum«. 

•3.  Pertaining  to  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  any  art  or  science  ;  elementary, 
rudimentary. 

"  All  the  rIementaX  rules 
Of  erudition,  and  the  schools." 

Catothiirn  :   Wit  A  learning. 


•el-e-men-Uil'-l-t^,   s.      [Eng.   eUmental: 

■ity.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  Btate  of  being  elemental 
or  elemcnUiry. 

'•BvtbiM  1  hoi>ethe  etementatity  (Ihat  la,  the  uai- 
versiility)  uf  dotnictloii,  or  disijaragemeut  (yr  what 
else  you  will  tiill  this  mat  dirct.  U  out  of  dispute. "■— 
W/iillock:  Mann,  of  this  Knglith.  p.  450. 

2.  Combination  of  principles  or  ingredient*. 

el~e-men -tal - ly,  adv.  [Eng.  elemental; 
■ly]  In  an  ch-niental  manner;  according  to 
elements  ;  literally. 

*  el-e-men'-tar,   a.      [Elementary.]     Ele- 

mentary, primary. 

"  Wh;it  thyng  occasioned  the  showres  of  rayae 
Of  fyre  clementar  in  bia  supreme  speie." 

SkcUon:  Cruume  of  LaurcU. 

el-«-men'-tar-i-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  elementary; 
-nesa.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  primary,  rudimentary, 

*  el-e-men-tar'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  elementar(y); 
-it!j.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  elemen- 
tary ;  eipmentariness. 

"There  is  a  very  large  classls  of  creatures  In  th6 
earth,  fjir  above  the  condition  of  elementarity." — 
lirownc  :   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

el-e-men'-tar-y,  a.  (Lat.  elementaHus,  from 
elementum;  ^v.  elementaire ;  Ital. elementario.] 

1.  Consisting  of  only  one  element,  principle, 
or  constituent  part  ;  uucorapounded,  iincom- 
bined,  primary,  simjile. 

"  All  r.iin  water  contains  in  it  a  copious  sediment  of 
tenvatrial  matter,  and  ia  not  a  simple  elementary 
water."— /iaff :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

2.  Rudimentary,  rudimental. 

"Pufh  a  iiedantick  abuse  of  elementary  principles 
as  would  have  disgraced  boys  at  school."— fiurte.*  On 
the  Army  Estimates. 

3.  Treating  of,  discussing,  explaining,  or 
teaching  the  elements  or  tii-st  principles  of 
any  science  or  art. 

elementary-analysis,  s 

Chem.  :  Analysis  designed  to  ascertain  of 
what  elements  or  simple  substances  a  cora- 
poiuul  is  composed.  It  is  more  generally 
called  Ultimate  Analysis. 

elementary-organisms,  s,  pi. 

Anat.:  A  name  proposed  by  Bnicke  for 
animal  cells  destitute  of  envelope.  It  has  not 
come  into  general  use. 

elementary-organs,  s.  j>i. 

Lot. :  The  cells  from  which  all  plants  are 
developed.     [Cell,  Hot.] 

elementary-schools,  s.  pt.  Schools  for 
teaching  the  iirst  elements  of  knowledge  ; 
primary  schools.     [School.] 

elementary-substances,  s.  pi     The 

same  as  Elkments,  tlmn.  (q.v.)- 

*  el-^-men-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  element :  -ation.] 

Instruction  in  the  elements  or  first  principles. 

el'-e-ment-^d,a.  [Eng.  elevient;  -ed.l  Com- 
posed or  consisting  of  elements  ;  compounded 
of  elements  or  first  principles. 

'el'-e-ments.  s.  pi    [Element,  s.] 

el'-e-mi,  s.  [Fr.  Slemi ,-  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  etemi, 
from  cither  a  native  American  or  an  Oriental 
word.] 

1.  Bot.  :  Gum  resins  derived  from  varioos 
trees.  The  American  or  Brazilian  elemi  is 
from  Idea  Icicariba,  the  Mexic^in  from  Ela- 
phrium  elemiferuvi,  and  the  Eastern  or  Manila 
from  Canarium  commune. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  brownish  yellow  resin,  from  a 
species  of  elemi.  used  to  mix  with  spirit  and 
turj-entine  varnishes  to  prevent  their  cracking 
as  tliey  dry.  Distilled  with  water  it  >ields  a 
transparent  colourless  oil,  which  boils  at  166'. 

3.  Phnr.  :  Elemi  has  an  odour  like  fennel, 
ami  a  bitter  aromatic!  taste.  It  is  used  to 
form  Ungitcntiim  Elemi.  ointment  of  elemi, 
which  is  applied  as  a  topical  stimulant. 

el'-e-mine,  el'-e-min,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  elemi 
(q.v.) ;  -ine  {Chem).^ 

Cliem.  CioHjg-  Tlie  transparent  colourless 
oil  distilled  from  elemi  resin. 

e-lench'.  *  e-lenche,  s.  _  [Ud.  elcndms;  Gr. 
cAfyX"'^  (d'.-uorhos),  from  eAey^"  (elengcho)  ^ 
to  refute,  to  prove,  to  argue.] 

I.  Lngic : 

1.  A  syllogism  by  which  an  opponent  is 
made  to  contradict  himself. 


boll,  btf^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-Otan,  -tian  =  shan«    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ifcc.  -  b^l,  d^L 


1842 


elenchic— elephantopus 


2.  A  fallacious  ar}j;uiiient ;  ft  soiOusm 

"  S\.o  will  liiive  lit^r  flu-iilia. 
To  cut  oH'iiiiy  falliicy  1  uuii  tiujie 
Tu  luit  uiuiii  her. ' 

Mii^i'iyor:  Emperor  qfthe  Eatt.  ii.  t. 

3.  The  refutatiou  of  au  oppuueul  by  aitju- 
Ing. 

II,  Antiq,:  A  kind  of  ear-iing  set  with 
pearls. 

•e-len-chic,  *  e-len'-clii-cal,  o.     rEi»g. 

elendi;   -ic;   -i«t/.)      Of  or   i-rruiiiiing   to  an 
elench  ;  ol  tlie  iiuturt:  uf  an  i-k-iich. 

e-len'-chi-cal-l^,  adv.  [Eng,  elenchical ; 
-ly.]    By  iiie;iiis  ol"  un  elem-li. 

•  e'-len-chize,  vA.     (Eng.  elench;  -i£e.]     To 

argue,  ti»  di^init^. 

"  Hem-  liiu<  |>i<>iilemntf};e  .  .  .  oriiyllo^ze.  elenc^tiu' 
— Btrti  JouMiit :  At'ic  />'«.  ii   2. 

•  e-lehch  -tic,  *  e-lencli'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
elaiich ;  t  romieflive :  sulV.  -ic,  ami  -ic*il.] 
Serving  to  convict,  refute,  or  coiitradift. 

"Tliia  la  of  two  klmU,  dldJicUc  ««1  el»7wMle.^~- 
Wilk/im:  EcclotUute*.  p.  30. 

•  e-len'-chus,  s.    [Elknch.] 

•  e-lehc'-tic,  a.    [Elenchtic] 

•  elendiscll,  a.  [A.S.  elk-rule.']  Foieign, 
strange. 

•  elen^e,  a.  [A.S.  eVetide  =  foreign.]  Sad, 
mourniul.  cheerless,  dull. 

"  Puvert  ia  thia.  Rlthough  Itaerne  cUnne,     ^ 
Puasessiouii  that  uo  wl^-lit  will  I'lifiMfii-TB, 

Chuaixr:  C.  T.,  B.Ita,  6.7B2. 

•  e-lenge-nesse,  s.  [Eng,  elenge;  •ness.]  Sad- 
ness, griL-r.  CiiiL-,  trouble. 

Sl-e-och'-ar-is,  s.  [Gr.  eAo?  (helos),  eAeo? 
(kdeos)  =  li  iii;n-sli,  an<l  x^P'*^  (c/iarii)  =  favour 
.  . .  favour  lult ;  \aipui  (ckaiio)  =  to  rejoice.  J 

Bot. :  Spike-rush.  A  genus  of  CyiteiBceie, 
tril'H  Seiriieie.  About  118  species  are  Known. 
Tery  wiJd.v  iJistributcd.  'iin-  iu">ii  common 
Is  i:.ltiULkft.ris  palu^tris,  the  Creej'ing  SpiUe- 
rush,  which  has  a  stout  cree])iiig  nK)tat<iek. 
with  many  tufts  of  leaves  ;M.d  stems,  four  to 
six  biistles  ;  conipressed  fruit  It  is  found 
in  N<»rtli  Anierica,  in  IJrituin  and  mi  tlip  con- 
tinent of  Kurope,  in  Northern  Africa,  2\i.rtlierii 
Asia,  and  AVcsterii  InilJu. 

^-e'-6t.  s.   [Etym.  doubtful.l  A  kind  of  apple. 

el-e-of-ra-ffUS,  s.  [Gr.  eXo?  {helos).  eAros 
(/(f:/(;os)  =  a'iuarsh,  and  Tpdyos  (lrayoii)  =  a.  lie- 
y,at.] 

ZoiiJ. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes.  Ehotmgns 
arnndltiaceiis  is  the  Riet-lioc  (,Reed-buck)  of 
Southern  Atrica. 

fil'-e-phant,  s.  &  a.    [Dan.  Ger. ,  &  Prov.  eU- 

pluiiit ;  Fr.  eli'ithnnt ;  Sw.  eU/tint:  DuU  oli- 
phant;  Port  Kle/thante;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ele/inLtit ; 
Lat.  elefluts  (geiiit.  elcpkuiUis),  also  elej'haalus  ; 
Gr.  tAe(f>us  (eleplias),  geiiit  4f<^^uvTo^  (c'e- 
phtuitOH):  in  Homer,  Hesioil,  and  Pind!tr=  the 
elephant's  tusk,  ivory  only;  in  H«'rod..ins 
and  Aristotle  =  the  animal.  Cf.  Heb.  P]?.** 
(tlcph)  =;an  ox.] 
A-  As  suhstnntive: 

1.  Ordinanj  Language: 

*  1.  A  horn  of  ivory.  {KlngAlysaunder,  1,1S2.) 
[See  etym.] 

2.  The  animal  described  under  II.  1  (q.v.). 

•  3.  Ivory  ;  tlie  teeth  of  elepliants. 

"  Hi':;h  I'Vr  the  gate,  in  p/e'thmiT  and  t'-ilil. 
The  crowd  bIliII  Cassar  »  Indian  wai  buliuld.** 

Drydeii:   Vtigd  ;  (iei/rgu:  ill.  41,  41. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zool  :  The  name  given  to  the  only  two 
species  of  elepbniits  still  living— viz  .  Elej'has 
indiciis,  the  Indi;in  or  Asiatic;  and  E.  n/vi- 
camis,  the  African  elephmit.  Tlie  nndais  of 
Uit!  former  are  H,  witli  undulntiiig  bands  of 
enniuel ;  those  of  the  latter  ^.  tlieir  ciowns 
with  hizen;;e-shaped  ritlges  ot  en.imel.  The 
Asiatic  elejthnut  is.  moreover,  the  larger  of 
the  two.  The  head  is  oblrMiji,  tiie  foieliead 
concave,  the  e;u"s  souiewlmt  large,  the  hind 
feet  with  b'ur  hoofs.  Its  nnlinary  heiglit  is 
about  tell  feet.     It  inhibits  India  ;iud  i.lber 

farts  of  Soutiiern  Asia,  nnd  the  Eastern 
slands.  Whilst  remaining  wild  in  tbe  .inngles 
of  India  it  has  been  lirgidv  dnmestieated  in 
that  land,  every  petty  iudi.in  potentate  pos- 
sessing a  few  or  many  of  tliem.  The  .-Vnglo- 
indinus  mount  on  th(*ir  baclcs  when  hnntiug 
for  tigers,   besides  occasionally    using  them 


to  ride  upon  in  Journeys,  or  more  largely 
to  carry  burdens.  The  Indian  God  Ganesli, 
or  Gaitesa,  the  jiation  of  wisdom,  h:ia  evi- 
deiitly  been  HUggestol  at  tti>it  by  the  sagacity 
of  tlie  E.  iwHciis.  Tlie  Alrican  elephant  has 
a  r<iund  liead,  convex  foiehead,  very  bige 
ears,  and  the  hind  feet  with  only  three  hoofs. 
It  i.s  smaller  than  the  A-siatic  ajiecies.  It  is 
found  tlii.Migh  a  great  ].art  of  Africa.  This 
seeiiis  t«*  have  betii  the  Hpecies  kuuwii  to  tlie 
Greeks  and  Rouiuiih.  Wlien  Ih-.st  l>rought  into 
tlte  battle-Ilehl  against  the  latter  people,  by 
Pyrrhus,  it  inspired  some  teiror.  Tins  wa.s, 
however,  ullini.ilely  dis.sipated  when  it  was 
seen  Imw  easdy  they  could  bediivcn  by  men 
through  the  amphitlicalre  at  the  imperial 
games. 

2.  Her. :  [Order  of  tlve  Elephant], 

3.  Bot.  :  A  kind  of  Sciibimis.    (Wright.) 

4.  Paper:  Asizeof  drawiug-papermeasuring 
twenty-eight  by  tweiily-tlnee  inches,  and 
weighing  seventy-two  ]ionnds  to  the  rejin.  A 
flat  writing-|»aper  of  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Pertidning  to,  derived  from,  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  or  resembling  the 
elephant. 

If  (1)  Order  of  the  Elephant:  A  Danish  Order 
of  knighthood,  originally  reIi:.;ioua,  but  secu- 
laiised  by  Clirlstiaii  V,,  in  1UD3. 

(2)   Sea  elr.pliant :    The    Bottle-noaed  Seal. 

[CVSTOPHORA.J 

elephant-Apple,  s. 

Bot.:  A  iree,  h'vioiiia  elephantun,  which 
grows  iu  India.  It  is  of  the  Orange  tribe,  and 
is  large  and  hamlsonie.  with  piiiliate  leaves 
and  a  large  grey  Iruit  witli  a  very  hard  riud, 

elephant-bed,  s. 

Geol. :  A  bed  nr  stratum  at  Brighton,  noted 
for  tb-  abundant  leniains  of  I'ossil  elephantd. 
The  name  was  given  by  MantelL 

elepbant-beetle,  s. 

EtUwa. :  Either  of  two  large  lamellicom 
beetles  trom  West  Afiica.  They  ai-e  —  (1) 
Coliatkus  gigaiUeus,  (2)  O.  caciciis. 

elephant-fish.  s. 

Jchtiiii.  :  CaUorkyiichus  antarctica*     [Caxlo- 

EYKCHUS.] 

elephant  hawfe-moth.  s. 

Eulo-n..  :  AIel<-psil'ts  Elpetior.  Upper  wings 
olive-bTOWu.  inclining  to  olive-green,  w,tli 
purpletiiigBdrosi:-red  markings,  a  white  margin 
and  spot,  and  a  red  Iringe  Under  win^s 
dusky  at  tlie  base,  and  reddish-purple  pos- 
teriorly, with  a  pure  white  fringe.  This  is 
the  most  commou  hawk-moth  iu  Biitiin  ;  it 
it  found  also  on  the  Continent  Tlie  Ciiter- 
juUar  feeds  on  the  Wdlow-herhs  (Epilobium), 
the  vine    &C 

^  SinuU  Elephant  Hawk-moth : 

Entom. :  Mftopsiliis  porcellus.  It  is  the 
smallest  .species  oftne  genus  in  BriUdn,  being 
usually  but  twenty  lines  long  Fore  wings 
ochre-yellow  and  purple  ;  iiinder  ones  black 
anttiioiiy,  ]mrple  posteriorly,  with  yelhiw  lie- 
tweeu  ;  body  lose-eolouied  or  purple.  The 
caterpillar  feeds  chiefly  on  IC  pit  obi  am  august  l- 
fuliiun.     Found  near  London,  &c. 

elephant-paper,  s.  The  same  as  Ele- 
phant, 11.  4. 

elephant-Shrew,  s. 

1.  HitLg. :  Mucruscdis  ti/picus.     [2.] 

2.  PL :  Tlie  Macrosceliilae,  a  family  of 
Insectivorous  Mammals,  having  a  proboscis 
suggesting  that  of  tlie  elephant,  e-icept  iu  its 
minute  size.    They  are  from  Aiiica. 

elephant*s-ear,  s 

£o(.;Tlie  English  nameofthegenus Begonia. 

elephajit's-f oot,  s. 

BoUt  n  y  : 

1.  Tcst'idinaTia  Elrphantipea, 

2,  The  genus  Elephantopus  (q.T.X 

el6phant*s-tusk,  s. 

1.  L>t  :  Thr  tn>k  of  an  elephant.  It  is  a 
genuine  incisor  tooth. 

2.  Tlin  shell  of  DenUdium  arcuatum,  or  that 
mollusc  itself. 

el-e-ph5Ji'-ta,  s.    [From  the  island  of  that 
name.]    For  def.  see  extract. 


"The  t^miUiatl'in  of  tli«  mliiy  MMion  on  thUald* 
India  ii  UitUHlly  ixocIhIiul'iI  by  a  treiutiiduua  tiiintl  gf 
thiLiKler  and  U^litiiiiiij.  Ler  ntid  tt.«  i:i^i,i:tiiiiL,MiA 
cniiHKtl  l>y  thcr  ciiiiiueiictfiiieiit  uf  tho  Mjolraai  uiuiiMniO. 
F'T  Hiriiic  davH  ijrtrvluiiii  t>j  Mils  IUmI  vrtMli  tli«  mImio- 
Biiliciu  is  tlinryed  with  eitclriclty.  aiid  tl>«  lit-avy 
tiittiiiler-chjiult.  wliich  aiiiiar«iitly  furui  directly  uvm 
tl'«  IhUikI  of  ICIr-i'lmiiUi  K'll  onwards  t'(ex|ieii<l  theior 
■clvir^  Iu  iiiin  triullc  Htuiiii.  wtiicli  Iwuis  Iti  liAUie:'— 
Lt/«in  UoinUay  \.lMiuXuii,  \ob2i.  p.  U4. 

el-e-phan'-ti-^c,  a.    [Eng.  eUphanHiaat»)t 

■ilC.] 

Mai.  :  Pertaining  U>  or  of  the  nnture  Oi 
elephantiasis  ;  sulfering  from  elephauliaiiiii. 

Cl-e-ph3,n-ti'-ar-ate,   «.       [Gr.     eAe<j>a^TtaVt« 

{tfUpliaiUUisis)~'ix  cutaneous  diseaw*,  rsiM'CiiilIy 
prevalent  in  Egyi)t,  so  called  from  ils  likeness 
to  ail  eieiihauts  hide.     (Liddeil  £  ^cotf.)J 

Mul  :  Two  distinct  diseases  were  long  con- 
foundcxl  under  tins  term,  the  Grecian  and  tbe 
Arabian  Elephantiasis. 

(1)  Grecian  or  Greek  Elephantia.'ils(/v/c;>ftOTfr- 
tiasLS  (:rfj;cornm),  Tubercular  Elepjiaiiliitsis. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  Ijreakiiig-out  over 
the  face,  ears,  or  limbs  of  rciidish  or  diirk 
tubcr<des  from  the  size  of  a  S])lit-pen  to  that 
of  a  large  nut;  tlie  skin  becomes  Ihicketied, 
wiinkb'd,  and  of  diminished  sensibility.  It 
is  ultimately  fatal.  It  is  common  in  India, 
where  two  fonns  of  it  ficcnr,  in  Arabia,  Alrh-a, 
Ma  feira,  and  the  West  liirlies,  as  also  in  Nor- 
way ami  Iceland.     (Leprosy.] 

(2)  Arabian  Elephantiasis  (ElephantiastM 
Arabuvi),  called  also  Elepliant  Leg.  itnd  locally 
in  Ceylon  Galle  Leg,  tm  the  Indian  peninsula 
Cochin  Leg,  and  in  the  West  Indies  Bai  badocs 
Leg,  or  sometimes  Yam  I>eg.  It  consi^ts, 
acc:urding  to  Dr.  Musgi-ave.  of  a  migratory 
inflammation  of  the  lym[diatic  pystem.  and 
may  allect  various  organs  especially  tlis 
legs.  Rhazfs,  an  Arabian  physician,  descn)»ed 
it  about  A. D.  S^.O.  In  the  E;ist  it  is  conniioa 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  in  Cochin^ 
Malabar,  also  iu  Japan.  Egvjit,  and  parts 
of  Abyssinia,  Its  chief  lociility  in  the  we-sUiro 
world  IS  Bi'.rbadoes,  where  at  first  it  was 
limited  to  tlie  negroes,  but  in  YiOii  begun  to 
att^ick  al»o  the  CreohiS.  Its  caui»e&  stre  ua- 
known. 

el-e-phein'-ti-dsB,  s.pl.  [Lat.  elqilms,  genit, 
eleplia  t(L),  and  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sutt.  -Uhr.] 

ZooL  £  Palieont. :  A  raiiiily  uf  Mammal:^  tlia 
ty]ural  one  of  the  order  Piobo.scidea  (q.v.). 
Ill  addilioii  to  Elephas.  it  contains  the  extinct 
geims  Mastodon,  distinguished  fri>n(  tlio 
former  by  tlie  shape  of  the  crown  of  its  teetb. 
(Elephant,  Mastudos.] 

el-e-phan'-tine,  a,  [Lat.  elrpluintimts  ;  Gr. 
cAeffxii'Tti'os  {elephaiitinos) ;  Fr.  elephuH(iiu} 
[Elepha>t.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Literally: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  as  elephant;  rcsenk* 
bliug  au  elephant. 

*  2.  Made  of  ivory. 


IL  Fig. :  Huge,  imnunse  :  as,  A  peisou  of 
d^tumline  proportions. 

■'Eeiie-'ith  liis  uveishjidowiiig  orliof  hat, 
Aiid  JLUiple  feuce  uf  vUt*lnii<ti-'e  tiose," 

J.  /•itiii/jj     Certttla, 

B.  RoTti.  Anti'i. :  An  epithet  applied  to  cer- 
tain tablet-s  or  books  in  which  the  ti'ansactious 
of  the  st.nate,  magistiates,  ein])ei"ors,  &c., 
were  registei"ed,  so  called  liom  being  made  of 
ivory. 

el-e-phan'-toid,  el-e-ph^-toid'-al,  & 

[Gr.  «Af fn.i'Twik?  [elijihanlodt.'i)  —  like  an  el&» 
pliant,  tiom  i\ii^a<:  {deph'^j,  geiiit.  tAdtafros 
(depimnU's)  =  an  elephaiit.  and  dio";  lt.idv»)  = 
form;  Eng.  Ac.  sutf.  -oi.]  Uesembliug  an 
elep'jant,  elephant-Uko. 

e-le-phan-to'-pe-se,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lnt.  el^ 

]ilm>Uop{iia)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  ad.i.  suff, 
•tee.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Vernouiaceie. 

el-e-phan'-to-piis,  ?,  [Gr.  i\e4>avTovov9 
{depkaiitopnns)  =  ivury-fr.oted.  but  iinvv  used 
for  "shaped  like  an  elephant's  foi>t :"  cAe^^s 
(elepluis),  gcuit.  cAtV/iai-TOs  (dqtlianios)  —  an 
cleph.mt,  and  uovs  {pofis)  =  foot.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composite,  the  tJT'^'^l 
one  of  tlie  sub-tribe  Elepliantopoje.  Ab(»ut 
twelve  species  are  known.  JClrphnntopus 
scaber  is  a  plant  about  afoot  high,  with  heads 


fete.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go.  p6t» 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  €o  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 
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nf  pale  red  flowers.  It  is  coninion  in  India. 
Tlie  iiat]\ea  of  M;ilabar  use  a  decuctiou  of  it 
as  z.  remedy  in  dysui  ia. 

Cl'-e-phas,  s.  [Lat  &  Gr.J  [Elephant.] 
1.  Z'lo!.  :  A  genus  of  inainiuals,  the  typical 
onw  of  tlie  fiiniily  ElepluiiilLike.  The  incisor 
teeth  are  two  ;  tliey  are  eiifirmously  deve- 
loped, and  are  whnt  are  poj>idaily  railed  tnsUs. 
TJie  niolai-s  vary  in  the  diJlerent  speuies  ;  tliey 
have  verticil  and  transverse  laniiiiai  springing 
from  the  bottom  of  the  jaw  transversely  for- 
wai'I  ;  the  nose  is  elongated  into  a  tnitdi,  the 
multifarious  motions  and  operatimis  of  which, 
fr<)m  liftin;;  a  cannon  to  picking  up  a  pin,  are 
produced,  according  to  Cuvier,  liy  the  action 
of  nearly  40,000  niirscles  ;  niamnue  two,  U\i\ 
rather  short,  penicillate  at  the  cud  ;  ti\e  toes 
to  all  the  feet.  There  are  buttwo  living  species 
kuDivn.     (Elephant.] 

2.  Pidaont. :  The  oldest  stratum  in  wliich 
tlie  genus  has  as  yet  been  lounrl  is  the  Siwalik 
formation  of  India,  whiuh  is  Upper  Mioirene. 
By  thetimeof  tiie  Flioci^nethey  were  scattered 
over  the  world.  In  iMalta  there  were  two  of 
pigmy  size— Elephas  vielUatisis,  the  Donkey 
elephant,  and  E.  Falconeri,  the  former  four 
and  a  half,  tlie  latter  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  high.  E.  antiqnus  abminded  in  the  Post- 
pliocene  of  Southern  Europe  ;  whilst  E.  pri- 
mi'jcmust  the  Mammoth,  was  a  northern  and 
even  aictic  furm,  being  adapted  to  bear  culd 
by  its  lung  shaggy  hair.     [MAiiiioTH.] 

^let-tar-i-a,  s.  [From  one  of  ita  native 
names,  whicli  in  the  Maliratt;i  country  are  ela, 
aitiim.  duddy,  eUickee,  elak,  and  eldorah  (?).] 

Jiot. :  A  genns  of  Zingiberacese,  akin  to 
Am<nnum,  except  that  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  fllitorm  anJ  th«  anther  naked.  Blettaria 
Cardial^ .f/nwn  furnishes  the  small  Cardamoms, 
called  also  the  Malabar  Cardamoms,  of  com- 
mf"  <e.  E.  rruijor  is  said  to  produce  the  Ceylon 
Cardamoms.    [Ca  rdamom.  J 

^leu-si'-ne.  s.  [From  Eleusis  in  Attica.] 
[Elkusinian.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Chloreffi, 
EletisiTie  coracana,  called  in  the  West  of  India 
Natchtree,  Nagla,  Ragee.  and  Mand,  forms  a 
prmcipal  article  of  diet  among  the  hill  peojile 
of  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  India.  It  is  culti- 
vated also  io  Japan.  E.  strict^  is  also  used 
for  food.  In  Demam  a  decooti"n  of  E.  iiidica 
is  presi^ribed  in  infantile  couvulsions. 

ir-IeU-Sin'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  "EAevji?.  'E\€v<riv 
(E'enais,  Eleusln),  a  city  in  Attica,  where  were 
celelirated  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  or  Demcter] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Eleusis  :  as,  the  Eleusinian 
Baysteriea 

Eleusinian-xnysterles,  s.  pi. 

Greek  Myth. :  Mysterisa  annually  celebrated 
In  the  month  of  tjeptcmber,  at  Eleusis,  in 
honour  of  Ceres.  They  were  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  continued  till  the  invasion  of 
Alaric  I.,  in  a.d.  396. 

i-leu-ther'-i-a,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.J 

A.  As  substaiitii'e : 

Gcog.  :  One  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound). 

ICleutheria  bark,  «. 

Bot. :  The  bark  of  Croton  Eleutkeria,  bo 
named  from  growing  on  the  island  of  the  saiue 
name.    It  yields  CascariUa  (q.v.). 

^leu-ther'-i-an,  a.     [Gr.  cAeueepios  (efeu- 

tliei  io-.),    from    Mtu'^epos    ieleutluiros)  =  free.] 
Delivering,  saving. 

"  SUiUherian  Jove  will  bleaa  their  flight" 

GUiver :  Leonuitu,  bk.  L 

•e-leu-ther-o-ma'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  f\€v6(po<: 

(eleiitheros)  =  Iree,  and  /xiua'a  {uiariiu)  =  mad- 
ness.)   A  madness  for  fieedom. 

"  Nothing  but  insubordination,  eleittheromania."— 
Cartyle:  Frencli  /ieBoluOon,  \>t.  1,,  bk.  UL.  ch.  iv. 

8-Jeu-ther-o-ma'-ni-ac,  a.   [Gr.  eKcve^po^ 

(eleiitheros)  =  free,  and  Eng.  maniac.]    Mad  fur 
freedom. 

'*  Bliiiifheramtnl'jc  philosopher om  growa  ever  more 
clamorous." — Carlyte:  /•Yeiich  Kevolutiun,  pL  I.,  bk. 
ii..  cli.  V. 

^leu  -ther-o-pet'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eAev^fpo? 
(eUntkiTos)  =  fiee,  aiid  ireToAof  (;*e^aio7i)  =  a 
leaC.  ] 

Hot.  (0/  a  coToIla) :  Having  the  petals  dis- 
tinct—i-.c,  in  no  way  cohering  together  ;  apo- 
petaloua,  polypetalous. 


e-leu-ther-o-phyl-lous, «.    |Gr.  «An/'0epos 

(flenlhcros)  =  Ircc,   and  i^iiAAoc  (i^hullon)  —  & 
leaf  J 

Bot.  (Of  a  perianth) :  Consisting  of  distinct 
portions,  in  no  way  cohering  together;  apo- 
phylluiis,  polyj'hy lions. 

€-leu-ther-6-p6'-mi,  s.  pi.     (Gr.  eAeu^fpo? 

(dcutheros)  =  free,  and  itCifta.  {poiim)  —  a  lid, 
a  cover.] 

Ichtliy. :  A  naine  given  to  Chondropterygii, 
or  the  tii-st  order  of  Cnviei's  eartila^rinovis 
lislies,  those  designated  in  Griffith's  Ciirier  by 
the  circundocntion  Chnndropterxgii  with  f n  c 
gills.  It  contains  the  Sturgeons.  [Acipenher.J 

e-ieu-ther-6-sep'-a-lous,  a.  [Gr.  eAev0epos 

(eleut/ieros)  =  frer,  and  Eug.  su/'aiuus  (q.  v.).J 

Bot.  {Of  tlie  calyx):  Having  the  sepals  dis- 
tinct instead  of  colieriug ;  aposepalous,  poly- 
Be  palous. 

e-leu-ther-iir'-us,  s.     [Gr.  eAcu'aepo?  (eleu- 
tluiros)  =  Iree,  and  ovpa  (oi(ro)  =  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Pterojudje,  Frugrvorous 
Bats.  ElentlLnnmis  (egyptlacus  is  sculptured 
on  the  Egyptian  mounmeuts. 

el'-e-vate,    v.t.     [Lat.  elevatus,  pa.   par.  of 
elevo  =  to  lift  up  ;  e  =  out,  up,  and  levo  =  to 
make  light,  to  lift ;  leris  —  light;  Fr.  dever; 
Ital.  eUvare;  Sp.  elcvar.] 
*  1.  To  make  light  of. 

"  Wtthnl  he  forgot  not  to  elevate  aa  much  aa  he 
could  the  fame  of  th>::  aJoresiud  ualifipiiy  fleld  fought, 
saying  th:kt  if  all  liiul  been  true  tliere  would  )ia\  e  b<;eu 
muaairngera  couiiu);  thick  one  after  luiuther  upon  their 
fiight  tu  bring  freah  tidings  thereof." — P.  Holland: 
Surgery,  p.  l.ia9, 

2.  To  lift,  to  rai.se  up  from  a  lower  to  a 
higlier  place  or  position. 

"  This  aubterrjLiiean  heat  or  f\re,  which  elevates  the 
water  out  of  the  abysa  '—  iVoodioard. 

3.  To  raise  or  exalt  in  position,  rank,  or 
dignity. 

4.  To  raise,  to  make  higher  or  louder :  as, 
To  eUvaic  the  voice. 

5.  Ti>  raise  with  high  or  great  conceptions  ; 
to  retine,  to  improve,  to  raise  in  chaiacter  or 
aeutniient. 

"  And  I  Hin  eonaclous  at  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  reniuinhranuea,  whose  prtaeuce  aootbes 
Or  cl'ioates  the  niind,  lufaMit  tu  weigii 
The  good  aud  evil  of  our  mortal  sLite." 

H'ordjia-orCh :  Redtue. 

6.  To  excite,  to  elate,  to  animate. 

"A  MMevUvated 
With  the  aaaurance  of  my  future  fortuua" 

JJtiJSKiiij/er :  I'arUaineiit  <if  LQve,.\\.  \. 

7.  To  make  excited  with  drink  ;  to  intoxicate 
slightly. 

^  Eor  the  difference  between  d&vo.t&  and 
lift,  see  Lift. 

**  el'-e-vate,  •  el'-«-vat,  a,    [Lat.  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo.] 

1.  Raised. 

"  Aa  nntny  degrees  aa  thy  pool  la  elevat. "—Chaucer  : 

ABtrolabi-,  p.  ^'2. 

2.  Elevated,  raised,  high. 

"  In  a  region  elevate  and  high." 

Orayoii:  iiaroiu'  Jl'ar*,  bk.  L 

el'-e-vat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Elevate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  2^(1)'. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lilted  or  raised  up  ;  set  on  high  or  above 
others  ;  exalted  ;  as,  an  elevatud  position  or 
dignity. 

2.  Raised,  made  louder. 

"  Your  eteeated  voice  goes  through  the  brain." 

Cowper  :  C'oiic<i;rsa.io>i32\ 

3.  Slightly  intoxicated  with  di  ink  ;  excited. 

"  He  Is  supposed  to  be  a  little  •■l«'"ttiid.  and  nubudy 
heeds  hiiu."— Dickens  :  H irtin  Chu2zli^wU,  cU,  ix. 

II.  Her. :  Applied  to  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
which  aie  expanded  and  upright. 

elevated-battery,  5.  A  battery  which 
lias  its  wlii.le  parapet  elevated  above  the 
natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  lo  ]]rocure  tJie 
mass  of  earth  required,  a  ditch  is  usually  dug 
directly  in  front  of  the  parapet 

elevated-oven,  s.  An  oven  whose  bak- 
Ing-ciiambur  is  situated  abttve  that  plate  of  the 
stove  in  which  are  the  holes  for  tlie  pots  aud 
kettles. 

elevated-railway,  s.  A  railway  with 
an  elevated  line  of  rails.  Any  railniad  suj-- 
l.x)rted  on  a  cnntinuniis  viaduct  may  lie  said 
to  be  an  elevated  railway,  but  the  term  has 


lately  received  a  rather  more  limited  apolfcik. 
tion.    It  IS  now  particularly  applied  to  citj 


ELliVATED   RAILWAY 


railroads  of  which  the  line  of  rails  is  so  ele- 
vated iis  not  to  materially  infiiuge  upon  the 
street  area, 

el'-e-vat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a..&8.    [Elevate,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  veib). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  lifting  up,  rais- 
ing, or  exalting ;  elevathm. 

elevating-block,  s.  a  tackle- block 
us._-d  in  elevating  hay  or  bides,  wla-re,  after 
the  object  has  been  raised  to  a  given  height, 
the  block  is  requiied  to  tiavel  along  to  a  pusi- 
ti<m  above  wheie  the  load  is  to  be  deposited. 
The  track-rope  passes  through  the  case  under 
the  iDcomotive  pulleys.  The  draft-rope  lead- 
ing from  the  hay-tork  to  the  team  passes  be- 
tween the  lower  pulley  and  the  stop.  The 
conl  running  over  the  pulley  in  the  rear  opei-- 
ates  the  sto|t  that,  rigiilly  cimnecting  the  draft 
to  tlie  track-rope  al'ove.arre.sts  its  piogress  in 
either  direction.  It  is  nian.iged  In  a  depend- 
ing i:heck-ro|.L',  which  i.s  grasped  by  a  unm  on 
the  barn  or  warehouse  tluur.     (Ktuyht.) 

elevating-clntcb,  .f.  Designed  to  at- 
tach a  clulcii  lo  an  elevated  beam  in  a  bam, 
a-s  a  means  of  suspensimi  for  the  tat-kle  of  a 
horse  hay-fiirk,  and  to  detach  the  clutch 
theiefrom  when  required.  It  has  two  aims 
attat:hed  to  a  h;uidJe  of  any  suitable  let  gth, 
and  arranged  to  engage  the  jaws  of  the  cl  itch 
to  huld  thein  oiieu  until  the  beam  is  gi-asped. 
or  to  unclose  thcui  when  reiiuired.      (Knt^ld.) 

elevating-screw,  s.  a  screw  beneath 
the  bieech  ot  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to  gi\e  the 
elevation  or  veitical  direction  to  the  pieco. 
In  lield-pie.ces  it  is  bedded  in  the  stock  im- 
mediately under  the  base-ring  of  the  gun, 
whicli  rests  on  the  top  of  the  screw.  The 
latter  is  turned  by  four  handles.  In  theodo- 
lites aiKl  other  geodeticul  and  asti-onom:cal 
instruments  a  similar  contrixain-e  is  used  for 
levelluig  the  instrument.    {Knight.) 

el-e-va'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  devutlo,  from  eletxttus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo  =  to  lift  up  ;  Fr.  elevation: 
Sp.  elevacion  ;  Ital.  elevazioiie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  elevating,  lifting  up,  or  ralfr 
ing  to  a  higher  [dare  or  position. 

"Tliediarupthin  uf  tliestniU.  the  '•IcnaHon  at  toiaa, 
and  depreasiuii  of  otiiers.  did  nui  faU  out  hy  cUiiiice. 
but  were  directed  by  a  duicermug  principle.  —K'uoJ- 

waid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  elevated,  lifted  up,  or 
raised. 

3.  The  act  of  raising,  promoting,  or  exalting 
to  a  higher  state,  position,  or  dignify, 

4.  The  state  of  being  raised  or  exalted  to  a 
higher  state,  position,  urdigmty. 

■"One  of  the  uicst  >evere  trivia  to  which  the  head 
and  liejvrtof  miiii  can  be  put  is  Kn-JiLaud  mtjld  eieojt- 
tioiC—MucauUff  :  Utnt.  Eng..  cb.  Xi^\. 

5.  All  elevated  position  or  ground ;  a  height, 
an  altitude. 

6.  A  position  of  high  honour,  rank,  or 
dignity. 

■■  Angela,  In  their  several  degrees  of  efcoatUm.  attive 
U3,  iijuy  Ijet-udowcid  wiUi  uiure  cumprehenaive  fjicul* 
ties." — Lat:kt:. 

7.  The  act  of  raising,  reflniuf;,  or  improving 
the  mind,  manners,  citaracter,  style,  inc. 

8.  A  st;ite  of  refinement  or  e.valtation  of  the 
mind,  &n-.,  by  nol.le  Cimceiitions. 

"There  ninac  lie  some  .7#"u/*  •ti  of  soul  In  a  man 
who  iuvea  tlie  suciety  <ji  whicli  lie  isn  nieiiil>er  and  th« 
leader  wiKuii  i,e  loll<iw8  with  i  Ixve  stnuiger  than  Uie 
love  uf  ]iia."~-.M'if'iiti'iff  :  Uist.  Bug.,  ch.  slii. 


boil,  b^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  9CII,  chorus.  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^nopbon,  e^psc    ph  =  & 
-dan,  -ttan  «  ata^a*   -tioa,  -«ion  «  shfin ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhon.   -cious,  -tious,  -sions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  b^l,  U9L 
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9.  Dignity  or  reflneiiient  of  language  or  style. 

"  lliti  atvle  waj  .  .  .  so  far  from  tumid,  tlMtltrather 
wauU'U  a  little  elevation."—  Wotton. 

ID.  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  up  the  heart 
In  prayer. 

*  All  which  dIfTerent  elenntUmM  of  spirit  unto  nod 
are  cuiitniueU  In  the  uame  of  prayer."— i/(wA«r .' 
£iclctiaatical  Pulity. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture,  Drawing,  £c. : 

(1)  A  side  or  end  vii*w  i)f  an  object  or  re- 
presentation on  a  perpendicular  plane. 

(2)  An  etui  or  side  view  of  a  building  or 
maehine  drawn  according  to  the  actual  width 
and  height  of  its  parts  without  reference  to 
perspective. 

2.  Astron. :  The  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  in- 
tercepted between  an  object  and  the  horizon  ; 
the  altitude  or  height  of  any  lieavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

"9oino  latitudes  have  no  cantculnr  dnys,  tta  those 
which  have  mors  than  aeventy-three  degree*  of 
northern  elevation."— Brounc:    Vulgar  Erruuri. 

3.  DUilling:  The  angle  of  the  gnomon  with 
its  base. 

4.  (ie.ol.  :  The  upheaval  of  the  land  in  any 
region  or  district  by  an  earthquake  coniiiKJtif  >n 
or  l)y  other  agency,  as  has  been  allc;;i'<l  t^i  be 
the  caae  on  the  co;ist  of  Sweden,  tliough  Lord 
Selkirk  in  1800  somewhat  inoditied  previous 
views  on  the  subject.     [Igneous.] 

5.  Gunnery:  The  angle  of  the  Kne  of  lire 
with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

6.  Trig.  Surr.  ;  The  altitude  or  height  of 
any  object  or  point  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  angle  of  elev.'Vion  (q.  v.). 

*  7.  Astrol.  :  A  certain  pre-eminence  of  one 
Planet  above  another ;  or,  A  concurrence  of 
Two  to  a  certain  Act,  wherein  one  beintj 
Stronger  is  carried  above  tlie  Weaker,  and 
dfies  alter  and  depress  its  Nature  and  In- 
fluence.   (M^oxon.) 

T[  (I)  Angle  of  elevation  : 

Trig.  Surv.:  The  angle  formed  by  two 
straight  lines  drawn  in  the  same  vertic:il 
plane,  the  one  from  the  observer's  eye  to  the 
highest  point  of  an  object,  the  other  parallel 
to  the  horizon. 

(2)  Elevation  ofUu  Host: 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  The  part  of  the 
mass  in  which  the  celebrant  raises  the  Host 
above  his  head  to  be  adored  by  the  people. 

(3)  Valley  of  elevation : 

C.cnl. :  A  volley  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
strata  so  as  to  constitute  an  anticlinal,  cracked 
or  fissured  at  the  top  so  as  to  produce  a  ravine 
or  narrow  valley.  If  excavated  mainly  by 
wat^r  or  ice,  it  is  not  properly  a  valley  of  ele- 
vation. 

eleTatloii-<!rater,  s.  k  a.     a  term  used 
ehietly  in  tlte  subjoined  compound. 
EUvation-crater  theory:  [Crater]. 

Sl'-6-vat-6r,  s.  [Low  Lat.  elevator;  Fr. 
ilevateur ;  Ital.  ekvatore,  from  Lat.  elevatus, 
pa.  par.  of  elevo  =  to  elevat*  (q.v,).] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ele- 
▼ates.  raises,  or  lifts  up. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  A  muscle  whose  function  it  is  to 
elevate  a  part  of  the  body,  aa  the  lip,  the 
eye,  kc. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  An  apparatus  for  hoisting  or  elevating 


persons  or  goods  from  one  level  to  another. 
The  word  elevator  is  used  in  the  United  States 


to  indicate  all  kinds  of  lifting  machines,  except 
those  of  the  character  of  crariew,  derricks,  Ac. 
They  are  largely  used  iti  the  tall  buildings 
now  coming  into  use,  to  carry  passengers 
from  floor  to  floor.  In  this  form  tlicy  are 
known  in  Britain  as  lifts  (q.v.).  Klevators 
are  also  much  uBed  for  transferring  grai.i 
from  a  car,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  &c.,  to  an 
elevated  hopjier,  whence  it  is  discharged 
by  spouts,  as  needed.  They  are  also  used 
in  Hour  mills  to  carry  the  wheat  to  the 
upper  story,  where  it  is  cleaned,  and  fur 
various  other  |)urposes  in  the  mill.  Ele- 
vators are  aUo  used  in  many  other  machines 
for  raising  small  obje<-ts  or  materials,  such  aa 
the  tailings  in  a  thrashing-raacliiiie  or  dover- 
huller.  They  are  also  used  iu  elevating  bricks 
mortsr,  &c.,  in  building. 

2.  (^ain-trade:  A  building  specially  con- 
structed for  elevating,  storing,  and  loading 
grain  into  <;ars  or  vessels.  These  structures 
are  very  capaciovis  both  as  to  the  capacity  for 
handling  and  storing,  but  the  construction 
is  very  simple.  An  elevator-leg,  so  called, 
reaches  into  the  bin  or  cellar  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  waggons  or  cars  are  discharged. 
A  strong  belt,  carrying  a  series  of  buckets, 
travels  over  a  drum  at  tlie  lower  end  and  also 
over  one  at  the  upper  end,  where  the  buckets 
tip  over  anil  discharge  into  the  upper  bin. 
This  has  valved  spouts,  which  direct  the  con- 
tents into  cither  one  of  the  deeji  bins.  The 
flooi-g  of  these  bins  are  over  the  tracks,  and 
valves  in  tlie  floor  allow  the  contents  of  tlie 
bins  to  be  discharged  into  cars  or  canal-boats, 
which  are  brought  l>eneath.  In  unloading 
from  ships,  the  leg  is  a  pivoted,  adjustable 
piece,  which  is  tirst  raised  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary height,  brought  over  the  hatchway,  and 
lowered  thereinto.  In  practice  the  grain  is 
discharged,  into  the  hopper  of  a  weighing- 
machine  gauged  exactly  for  one  hundred 
bushels ;  by  pulling  on  a  valve  the  contents 
are  sent  by  a  spout  to  the  bin,  the  valve 
closed,  the  elevating  resumed,  and  so  on. 
Seven  thousand  bushels  an  hour  are  thus 
weighed.    (Knight.) 

3.  Surgical :  An  instrument  employed  in 
raising  portions  of  bone  which  have  been 
depressed,  or  for  raising  and  detaching  the 
portion  of  bone  separated  by  the  crown  of  the 
trepan.  The  common  elevator  is  a  mere  lever, 
the  end  of  which  is  stmicwhat  bent  and  rough, 
in  order  that  it  may  less  readily  slip  away  from 
the  portion  of  bone  to  be  raised.  The  elevator 
of  Louis  has  a  screw  peg  united  to  the  bridge 
by  a  kind  of  pivot.  Pettit's  elevator  is  a 
straight  lever,  except  at  the  very  point,  where 
it  is  slightly  curved.  The  trijiloid  elevator 
consists  of  three  branches  united  in  one 
common  trunk.  The  elevator  is  one  of  the 
instruments  of  the  trephine  case.  A  curved 
instrument  for  operating  upon  depressed  por- 
tions of  the  skull  was  disinterred  at  Pompeii, 
1819,  by  Dr.  Caveuke  of  St.  Petersburg. 
(Knight') 

elevator-backet,  s.  One  of  the  grain- 
cups  on  the  travelling-belt  of  the  elevator. 

el'-e-vat-dr-y,  a.  &  5.    [Eng.  elevator;  -y.] 

A.  As  ailj. :  Tending  or  having  the  power 
to  lift  or  raise. 

"The  e'tvatory  effect  of  snch  dislocating  move- 
ments."—i^e/i  ;  Princ  qf  Ocol,,  ch.  xxvt 

B.  As  substantive : 

Surg. :  The  same  as  Elevator,  II.  4. 
*  e-le've,  s.     [Fr.  elkve.]    A  pupil. 

He  atta<:hed  himself  tw  Sir  Egbert  Walpole,  and 
Lord    Cfiestrrfield  : 

e-lev  -en,    *  en-lev-en,    *  end-lev-ene, 
*  el-leve,   *  el-ev-ene,   a.   &    s.     [as. 

emllufon,  where  the  d  is  excrescent,  and  en 
=  an  =  one ;  also  the  -on  is  a  dat.  pi.  sufl.  ; 
hence  the  base  is  dn-lvf  or  dn-lif;  cf.  Goth. 
ainlif;  Icel.  ellifu,  ellefu ;  Du.  elf;  Da. 
elleve;  Sw.  elfva;  O.  H,  Gar.  etnlif;  Ger.  eilf 
elf.    (Ske(tt.)] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Ten  with  one  added, 

"  And  withhelde  hym  half  a  yere  and  eltere  dayea." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  36. 

B,  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  ten  with  one  added. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  sum  of  eleven 
units,  as  xi.  or  IL 

3.  (.Spec.) :  A  term  apjtlied  to  the  Apostles, 
aftt-r  the  defection  of  Judus. 


n.  Cricket :  The  eleven  men  selected  to 
play  for  any  particular  aide  or  club  In  a 
match. 

H  Eleven -o'elock : 

Hot.:  A  lily,  Ornithogalum  umbellatttm..  So 
called  from  its  not  '*  waking  up  ami  oi>tning 
its  eyes  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day."  (i'rior, 
in  Jiritten  d  Holland.) 

e-lev-enth,  •  endlefte,  *  endleve*  "  eX- 

leVCnthe,  a.  k.  s.  [A.^.  endlyfla,  endkftat 
JJa.  elltvtt;  Sw.  &  Ger.  dftt;  Du.  tlfde.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  next  in  order  after  the  tenth 

"  In  the  clmenrh  chapter  he  retanis  t-i  ii|jeak  of  ths 
buUdiiiifof  BabeL"— /?a/«^A.    UiMtory  of  Oie  WorUL 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  equal  j>arts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

n.  Mus. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval 
of  an  octave  and  a  fourth. 

B.  As  substajitive : 

1.  AHth.:  One  of  eleven  eqiial  jiarts  ;  the 
quotient  of  unity  divided  by  eleven. 

2.  Mus. :  The  interval  of  an  oct;ive  and  a 
fourth ;  a  compound  fourth.  (Utain^  dt 
Barrett.) 

Slf.  •  Clfe,  •  elve  (pi.  *  dvm,  •  elvme,  elves), 
8.  [A.S.  (Blf;  Da.  alf;  IceL  dlfr;  O.  H.  Ger. 
alf;  Sw.  &  Ger.  elf.] 

1.  A  little  sjirite,  supj'osed  to  inhabit  wild 
and  desolate  places,  and  in  various  ways  to 
exercise  a  mysterious  power  over  man  ;  a  faiiy, 
a  goblin. 

"  I  speke  of  many  hundred  yem  ago, 
fiut  now  can  no  mau  see  noD  »leet  mo.' 

Chaucer;  C.  T..  MM. 

2.  A  mischievous  or  wicked  person ;  a  devU, 
a  demon,  an  imp. 

3.  A  stupid  person,  an  oafl 

"  I  du  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  eJ/J, 
Who  cannot  imaije  to  hiuis«l£ 

acoU :  Marmion,  Yi.  n. 

4.  A  dwarf,  a  diminutive  person ;  a  pet 
name  for  a  child. 

^  Elvea  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the 
privileges  acqijired  by  Christian  initiation  ; 
and  they  gave  to  those  mortals  who  had  fallen 
into  their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
upon  this  advantageous  distinction.  Many 
legends  are  told  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain 
for  their  offspring  the  prerogatives  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

elf-arrow,  s.  One  of  the  flint  arrow- 
heads comuionly  used  by  the  early  inhabitanta 
of  Britain,  and  stlU  in  use  amongst  some 
tribes,  as  the  Esquimaux,  the  American 
Indians,  «Src.  Tliey  were  so  called  from  being 
popularly  supposed  to  be  shot  by  fairies. 
[Elf-bolt,  Elf-shot.] 

elf-bolt,  s.  The"same  as  Elf- ARROW  (q.v.X 

elf-bore,  s.  A  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood 
out  of  which  a  knot  has  been  dropped  or  been 
driven. 

*  elf-eaiie,  s.  An  affection  of  the  side, 
supposed,  no  doubt,  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  the  fairies. 

"To  help  the  hardness  of  the  side,  call'd  the  ««. 
cake. — Take  the  root  of  gladen.  m&ke  powder  thereof 
give  the  diseased  party  half  a  spLonfiU  to  drink  In 
white-wine:  or  let  hiui  eat  thereof  so  much  In  hij 
potage  at  a  time,  aiid  it  will  help  him." — Lupton'$ 
Thousand  Xotable  Thingt.    (A'aret.) 

elf-child,  s.  A  changeling ;  a  child  sup- 
posed to  be  left  by  fairies  in  exchange  for  one 
taken  away  by  them. 

elf-cup,  s.  Tlie  name  of  small  stones  per- 
forated by  friction  at  a  waterfall,  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  elves. 

elf-dart.   s.     The  same   as   Elf-ab&ow 

(q.vj. 

elf-dock,  *  elf-docke,  s. 

Bot.  :  Inula  HeUniuiii. 

elf-fire,  s.  The  ignis  fatuuSy  or  Jack  o' 
Lantern, 

elf-land,  s.  The  region  of  elves  or  fairies ; 
fairyland. 

"  The  horns  of  eif-laml  faintly  blowing." 

Temtjfson  :  Princess,  iiL  S5T. 

elf-lock,  s.  A  knot  of  hair  t\visted  by 
elves  ;  twisted  knots  or  locks  of  hair, 

"  His  plait^l  hair  In  flf-locks  spread 
Arijuud  his  bore  and  matted  he.ul.' 

Scoft :  Rokeby.  W.  a 


fite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot* 
©r,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.  qn  =  kw. 
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*elf'Iocked,  '  elfe-lookt,  a.  Huvin-,' 
«lf-lucki>  oi'  tiiii^Ied  hair. 

"  The  el/docH  fury  hU  her  niiakes  had  Bheti." 

iitapi/ttuii :  Juvemil.  vll.  63. 

elf-miU,  s.  The  sound  made  l>y  a  worm 
in  thf  limber  of  a  house,  suitposed  by  Ilic 
vul^'ar  to  be  jireternatural  ;  the  dejith-watch. 
This  is  also  called  the  Chackie-mill. 

elf- shot.  s. 

1.  The  same  as  Elf-arrow  (q.v.). 

"  Ktfshiits,  I.e.,  the  ^toiie  nnow-liemlH  uf  the  old  lii- 
hnhitjiuts  uf  thiH  isliiud,  are  suppDHud  to  hn  weiti>utm 
Bhut  by  Fiiuiesfit  cattle,  to  whlcll  an-  attiHtuted  iiiiy 
disonlei-a  they  \\a.vv."—P<:nnant :  Tour  in  ticotlaiul 
{I'OU  P   115. 

2.  A  disease  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
agency  of  elves. 

"Thftt  the  sfckiieM  of  Winiain  Blnck  wna  rh  <■?/- 
iho/."~GfittifiU :  .SititdiicmnM  Triump/Ktits,  p.  398 ; 
Trial  of  Scofch  Witches. 

*  elf»  v.t.  [Elf,  s.]  Totwistor  eut!in;;Ie  liair 
in  kuots  in  so  intricate  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  disentangled. 

"  My  face  T'U  grune  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  lohia,  cl/  all  my  hair  hi  kiinta." 

Shaki'Kji. :  Laar,  11.  S. 

•elfe,  .'*.     [Elf,  5.] 

elfe-quene,  s.    The  queen  of  the  elves. 

telf -in,  s.  &.  a.     [For  clf-en,  from  elf^  with 
adj.  sutr.  -en,  as  in  gold-en,  &c.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  elf;  a  faiiy.  (Spenser,  who  coined 
the  woni,  ap])lies  it  to  his  knight. 

"  Ue  Has  an  eJJln,  boru  of  noble  state." 

Spemcr:  F.  <i.,  II.  I.  8. 

2.  A  little  urchin,  a  roguish  child. 

"[Shel  in  those  elfins'  ears  would  oft  deidore 


B.  ^.5  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  fairies ;  ellish. 

"Tliey  gleam  though  Spenser's  elfin  dream." 

Hcott :  JJarmtoii,  i.  (lutrocL). 

elfln-queen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

"  Who  come  here  to  ch.ase  the  deer. 
Beloved  of  onr  E'fin  Qior,,  " 

S-ott :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Iv.  13. 

ilf  -ish,  a.     [Eng.  elf;  4sh.] 

1.  Like  an  elf ;  of  the  nature  of  an  elf. 

"  Here  1)eayde  an  pffish  knvhte 

Has  taken  iny  lorde  in  fyfihte." 
Sir  iiuy.  in  Warton  :  HUt.  Eng.  Poet.,  L  5. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  caused  by  elves. 

"  In  Ohaiicer'a  Tdle  of  the  Chanoii  Yeman.  chymiatry 
la  termed  an  e'fi  h  art,  that  is.  taught  or  conili'tcted  by 
ipii'ita.  "—Warton :  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry,  i.  169. 

t  Blf-kin,  s.  [Eng.  clf;  and  dimin.  suff.  -/a?^.] 
A  little  elf. 

iSlf -wort,  s.     [Eng.  elf,  and  suff.  ivort.] 
Hot. :  Inula  Uelenium. 

JS-li'-as-ite,  s.  ("Named  from  the  EUas  mine. 
Joacliiuisthal,  wliere  it  occurs:  -He  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Mill.:  A  subtranslucent  or  opaque  mineral 
occurring  in  sliapeless  masses.  Hardnrss, 
8*3— 4*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4 — 5.  There  are  two 
varieties:  (1)  Eliasite  proper:  Of  reddish- 
brown  colour,  hyacinth-red  on  the  edges, 
streak  yellow  or  orange  ;  (2)  Pittiuite  :  Colour 
black,  streak  olive-green.  Both  are  closely 
akin  to  Greinnite  (q.v.).  The  Rrit.  Mns.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Pitchblende  (q.v.). 

J^-lig'-it,  *  e-lif'-ite,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Lat.  ellcUns, 
pa.  ])ar.  of  clidn  =  to  diaw  out :  e  =  out,  and 
lacio  =  to  entice,  to  allure.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  draw  out,  to  extract,  to  educe. 

"  Divera  iiarticles  of  matter  and  sitirits  derived  and 
tlirir<'it  from  the  plant  or  smiianV— Utile :  Origin  o) 
MnuKind.  p.  70, 

2.  To  ascertain  by  reasoning  and  observa- 
tion ;  to  deduce. 

"  By  bringing  reason  to  t>ear  ujion  olwervatfon,  the 
»atroinnin-r  lia-s  been  able  out  of  the  "  mystic  dante" 
to  elicit  their  order  and  their  real  \n\iha."—Palcy  : 
Xntiirnl  Theolo'i'i.  fh,  xxii. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  bring  to  light  by  enquiry 
and  questioning. 

B,  hitrans.  :  To  ascertain,  to  find  out,  to 
4i«cuver,  to  deduce. 

•  €-li9'-it,  •  e-U5'-ite»  a.  [Lat.  elicitvs,  \m. 
par.  of  p.licin.]  B-ought  into  act  or  real  exist- 
ence ;  open,  evident. 

"Tlie  schools  dispute  whether.  In  morals,  the  exter- 
drI  nution  oupei-aihls  anythinc;  of  good  or  evil  to  the 
lutenial  eiicit  act  of  the  will.^'— SouCA;  Sermotit,  vol. 
L,  ser.  a. 


"  e-li9'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Eng.  elicit ;  -ate.]  To 
elicit,  to  discover,  to  deduce. 

"Thus  may  u  skilful  man  hid  truth  elicUate.' 

Store:  Honu  qf  the  Soul,  111.  iL  41. 

'  e-li9-i-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  elicitat(e):  -ion.] 
The  Hct  or  juoeess  of  eliciting,  drawing  out, 
or  educing. 

"Thiit  elicit'Uioi}  which  the  schools  iiiteiul,  U  a  de- 
duL'ini^'  oi  tlie  power  of  tlie  will  into  act :  that  drawing 
which  they  iiientioti.  in  merely  from  the  appetibility 
of  the  object.  ■■~flr<tmA<iW. 

e-li9'-i-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Elicit,  v.] 

e-li9'-it-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Elicit,  v.] 
A.  k  B,  As  pr.  par.  t&  particlp.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  $uhst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 

out,  deducing,  or  ascertaining. 

*  e-li'de,  v.t.  (Lat,  dido,  from  e  =  out,  and 
Uedo  =  to  dash,  to  hurl.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  crush,  to  break  in  pieces, 
to  destroy  utterly. 

"  We  are  to  cut  off  that  whereunto  they,  from  whom 
the.'ie  objections  proceed,  fly  for  defence,  when  the 
force  and  strength  of  the  argument  is  elided." — 
Booker  :  Ecclea.  Polity,  bk,  Iv.,  §  4. 

IL  Techniadly : 

1.  Law :  To  quash. 

"And  gif  they  mioht  and  hat!  comi)erit,  thay  wald 
haue  elitiit  niid  stayit  the  san>yu  to  Imue  bene  put  to 
ouy  probatiouu."— .Icfa  ^t(*.  I'/..  I5'j7(l8i6i,  p.  I2ii, 

2.  (irnm. :  To  cut  off  or  suppress  the  last 
syllable  by  elision. 

*  e-lie,  *  e-lye,  v.t.    [Oil,  v.]    To  anoint. 

"  He  Bchel  elj/c  him  with  ele."         Shoreham.  p.  41. 

*  ©I'-i-gent,  s.  [Lat.  eligcns,  pa.  par.  of  eligo 
=  to  clioose.  to  elect.]    An  elector. 

"The  eligctits,  who  make  the  king  by  their  rote."— 
Hackee :  Life  of  WHUai'ia,  U.     {Davies.) 

*  e-lig'hf  (rjh  silent),  v.i,    [Alight.]    To  alight, 

to  dismount. 

"As  sone  a.s  he  brought  the  horse  backe  again  and 
bad  elighted  (lowii."—Udal :  Apoph.  of  Erasmiit.  p.  225. 

el-ig-l-bil -i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low  Lat. 
eligibiUtas,  from  eliglhilis  =  eligible  (q-v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  worthy  or 
fit  to  be  chosen  ;  tlie  state  of  being  preferable. 

"  If  there  be  no  cei-taiii  invariable  rule  of  eligibility. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  eligible  or 
capable  for  being  chosen  to  any  office  or 
position  ;  the  position  of  being  legally  qualified 
for  any  office. 

el'-ig-i-ble,  a.     [Fr.  l-llgihle,  from  Low  Lat. 

eligihilis,  from  Lat.  eligo  =  to  choose  :  e  = 
out,  and  lego  =  to  choose;  Ital.  eligihile.] 
[Elect.] 

1.  Fit  or  deserving  to  be  chosen  ;  worthy  of 
choice,  preferable. 

"  Through  tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream 
I  sought  an  eligible  theme." 

Vowper :  Annus  ^mnorahilis  [1'%^). 

2.  Desirable,  suitable. 

"  I  have  nothiun  eligible  or  profitable  to  suggest. "— 
C.  Bronti: :  June  Eyre,  cb.  xxx. 

3.  Fit  or  qualified  to  be  chosen  to  any  office 
or  position ;  legally  qualified  or  capable  for 
election  or  appointnieiit.  (Generally  followed 
hy  for  before  the  office  or  ]iosition.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eligihle 
and  preferable  :  "  Eligible  or  fit  to  be  elected, 
and  'preferable  to  be  preferred,  serve  as  ejii- 
tliets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and  prefer :  what 
is  eligible  is  desirable  in  itself,  what  is  prefer- 
able is  more  desiralile  than  another.  There 
may  be  many  eligible  situations  out  of  which 
perhaps  there,  is  but  one  preferable.  Of  per- 
sons, however,  we  say  rather  that  they  are 
eligible  to  an  office  than  preferable."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

el'-ig-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  eligible ;  -Jiess.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  being  eligible  ;  eligi- 
bility. 

el'-ig-i-bly-,  adv.  [Eng.  eUgib(U);  ~ly.]  In 
a  uiauuer  deserving  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  jn-e- 
ferred ;  suibibly,  desirably. 

*  e-like,  a.    [Alike.]    Like,  similar. 

"  That  tlie  elike  lettre  of  naturalitie  be  grantit."— 
Acts  Mary.  1555  (ed.  1814).  p.  SOT. 

* el'-i-mate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elimo  :  e  =  out.  fullv, 
and  liina  =  a  file.]  To  polish,  to  render 
smooth. 

e-lim'-l-nant,  s.  [Lat.  ellmiiiaus,  pr.  par.  of 
elimino.]    [Eliminate.] 


Math.:  The  result  of  eliminating  n  variables 
between  n  homogeneous  tMiuations  of  any 
degree.     Called  also  Resultant  (q.v.). 

e-lim'-i-n^te.  v.t.    [Lat.  eliviliuttns,  pa.  par, 
of  elimino  =  to  put  out  from  the  threshold, 
to  publish  :  e  =  out,  and  it/»€)i  (genit.  liminis) 
=  a  threshold  :  Kr.  eliininer.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  I.  Literally : 

(1 )  To  tlirust,  put  or  cast  forth  out  of  doors. 
(lilnuut.) 

(2)  To  pass  over  the  threshold  ;  to  pass 
beyond. 

"  Look'd  up,  thou'rt  hood  all  o'er. 
Ami  ne'er  eliminitt'it  thy  door." 
Lovelace  :  Lttctut.  Poith.  (of  the  Snail),  p,  16, 
2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  To  set  free  from  confinement,  to  set  at 
large,  to  discharge. 

"  Eliminnte  my  spirit,  give  It  range 
Through  provincea  of  thought  yet  unexplored." 

i'oung :  Xight  T/ioughn.  ix.  6'jO,  69L 

(2)  To  discharge,  to  throw  olf,  to  vent. 

*  (3)  To  publish  abroad.    {Blount.) 

(4)  To  get  rid  of,  to  clear  away. 

"  To  discharge  and  eliminate  theierrors  that  have 
been  gathering  and  accumulating."— ^otcr/i  •  Isainh 
(Frelim.  Disc). 

(5)  To  leave  out  of  an  argument  or  considera- 
tion ;  to  set  aside,  to  jiass  over. 

*  (i>)  To  obtain  by  eliminating  ;  to  elicit,  to 
deduce,  to  educe,  to  infer. 

"  Conclusions  which  all  are  glad  to  accejtt  after  they 
have  been  painfully  eliminated  by  others.  "—O.  W. 
Holmes.    ( Webster.) 

IL  Algebra: 

L  To  cause  a  quantity  or  quantities  to 
disappear  from  an  equation ;  to  remove  a 
quantity  or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an 
equation. 

2.  To  combine  several  equations  containing 
several  unknown  quantities,  so  as  to  deduce 
therefrom  a  less  number  of  equations  contain- 
ing a  less  number  of  uukuown  quantities, 

c-lim-i-na'-tion,  s.     [Fr,  Hiviination,  fiora 
L;:t.  eliminatn.^.  pa,  jiar  of  eimiuo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  expelling  or  thrusting 
out  of  doors  ;  expulsion,  ejection. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  expelling  or  throw- 
ing off ;  the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting,  as 
by  the  pores. 

(2)  The  act  of  leaving  out  of  an  argument  or 
consideration  ;  a  passing  over  or  by  as  of  no 
account ;  a  setting  aside  as  unimpoitant. 

(3)  The  actof eliciting,  deducing,  orinferring. 
II.  Algebra : 

1.  Causing  a  quantity  or  quantities  to  dis- 
ai>pear  from  an  equation  ;  removing  a  quantity 
or  quantities  from  each  side  of  an  equation. 

2.  The  operation  of  combining  several  equa- 
tions containing  several  unknown  quanti- 
ties, so  as  to  deduce  therefrom  a  less  number 
of  equations,  containing  a  less  number  of  un- 
known quantities. 

"  e-lin'-guate  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  [Lat  elin- 
guattts,  pa.  jiiir.  uf  elinguo  =  to  dej'rive  of  the 
tongue  ;  e  =  out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.] 
To  deprive  of  tlie  tongue.  It  was  an  old 
punislunent  in  English  law. 

"  The  Diu'll  that  Diull  etinguatc  for  bis  doorae." 
Lames     Holy  Jioode,  p,  14. 

•  e-lm-gua'-tion  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Eng. 
elinguat{c) ;  -ion.]  The  act  of  punishment  by 
cutting  out  the  tongue. 

"  e-lin'-guid  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  elinguis; 
e  =  out,  and  lingua  =  the  tongue.]  Koihav- 
ing  the  power  of  speech  ;  tongue-tied. 

*  e-liqua-ment    (liqua  as   lik'-wa),   & 

[Lat.  eliqtiamcn,  from  cli'pio  ~  to  strain  or 
drain.]  A  liquid  expressed  from  fat  or  fat 
fish  by  pressure. 

e-li-qua'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eliguatio,  fVom  eliquo 
=  to  liquefy,  strain  out ;  e  —  out,  and  liquo  = 
to  make  liquid,  to  melt.] 

Chan. :  An  ojieration  by  which  a  more 
fusible  substance  is  separated  from  another 
which  is  less  fusible— namely,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  inelt  il>6 
former  but  not  the  latter.  Tlius,  argentifer- 
ous copper  is  melted  with  lead,  and  the  alloy 
is  cast  into  discs,  which  are  subjected  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat;  the  silver  in  com- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  911m,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af :  escpect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  t 
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blnntion  with  the  lead  melte,  whilo  un  niloy  uf 
lead  and  copper  remains  in  the  aolid  Bbutti. 
(IVutti:  Vict.  Ciiem.) 

fi-li-sion,  s.  [Lat.  disio,  from  elwi/s,  pa.  par, 
of  eJulo  =  to  strike  out :  e  =  out.  tm<l  la:do  = 
to  dash  ;  Fr.  etlaiun;  tip.  elision. ;  Itul  elisione.  ] 
[Euin:.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lattguagu: 

1.  Lit. :  In  tlie  siiuie  sense  as  II. 

"  Nor  pmlie  I  leoa  tlmt  circumuUloo, 
By  luutleni  ijueta  calleil  elision." 

Swift :  IJoiin't  A  luwur  to  Sheridan. 

2.  fig. :  A  cutting  opart  or  asunder ;  a 
division  nr  bi'paration  of  parts. 

"  To  make  boiiiv  luluiiibratiou  of  thnt  we  mtan.  the 
Intciior  ia  nthcr  nu  Imi-ulBioii  or  coucuasiou  of  the 
air.  than  nn  clhl->n  or  »fctiuu  uf  the  aauie."— Uucoh.' 
/fut.  JJ'St.  {cviii.  li-l.  Sitt'. 

IL  Cram. :  Tlie  cuttingoff  or  siipprossing  of 
a  vowel  at  tlie  end  of  a  syllable  for  the  sake  of 
the  rliythm  :  as,  th'  nttumpt. 

6-li'-sdr,  s.  [Fr.  elisewr  =  a  chooser,  from 
eliticr  =  to  choose.] 

Iaiw  :  One  of  two  persons  appointed  by  the 
court  to  return  a  .jnry,  when,  from  ttie  sherill'H 
bein;^  interested  in  a  suit,  he  is  hiiustjlf  dis- 
abled from  so  doing. 

"  If  tlio  BlierifTIw  notftn  indifferent  ppraon,  aa  If  he 
be  a  iiHtly  to  the  suit,  or  Ite  related  by  either  blood  or 
affinity  to  either  of  the  jjartlea,  he  in  not  then  trunted 
to  retuni  the  lury.  hut  the  precept  Is  dirtirted  to  the 
coniticrB,  whu  tu  this.  lu  In  umiiy  other  hiBtnuces,  nre 
the  substitute!!  uf  the  sheritf.  to  execute  pruceBs  wlieu 
he  is  deeuieil  nu  luiproptr  person,  if  any  exception 
lies  to  the  coronerd.  the  precept  ahiill  l>e  directed  to 
two  clerks  of  the  eourt,  or  two  per-ions  of  the  county 
Dnined  hv  tlie  court,  and  swom  And  these  two.  wiio 
are  ciilled  eUxnrf,  or  electora.  ahall  iiidiffervntly  iiunie 
the  jury,  fvmi  the  return  is  fluid  ;  no  clialleuge  being 
allowed  to  their  array." — BlacktCQtie :  Com'ment.,  hk. 
ill.,  ch.  13. 

•  e-lite,  •  e-lyte,  v.i.  [p.  Fr.  esHt,  ]>&.  par. 
of  eslire  =  to  ulec!  (q,  v,).]    To*^lect,  to  choo.se. 

"  One  Creuea  that  £iieii8  afterwards  eUt  to  wed. " 

Destruction  f^f  IVoy,  1,4Ml 

^lite,  •  e-lyte, ».    [O.  Fr.] 

•  1.  A  choicf. 

"The  pape  at  hia  dome  ther  eUfea  quamed  doan." 
/iobcrt  d«  iiruJiiic,  p   202. 

2.  A  choice  or  select  body  or  number;  the 
pick,  the  best  part :  as,  the  elite  o/ society. 

*3.  A  term  applied  to  one  elected  to  a 
bishopric.    {Scotch.) 

•e-lix',  v.t.  [Lat.  elixo=to  boil  thoroaghly.] 
[Elixate.)    To  extract,  to  elixate. 

'*The  i>urestelix«<f  Juice  of  rich  canceipt." — Martton. 
{Webiter.\ 

•e-lix'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  elixatifs,  pa.  par.  of 
€/iiO=  to  boil  thomughly,  from  fZii-u5=s<)dden  ; 
e=out,  fully,  and  li.r,  =  \ye  or  ashea.J  To  boil, 
to  seethe,  to  extract  by  boiling. 

•  e-lix-a'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  dixatus,  pa.  par.  of 

elixo  ]    [Elixate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  or  stewing 
anything. 

"The  egg  eipiling  Iras  lu  the  elixittifm  or  boiling." — 
Browne:  I'uf^nr  £rroicrs,  bk.  vi.,  ch.  xxviii 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  digestion. 

"  Elixati'in  la  the  seething  of  uient  in  the  stomach 
by  the  3  lid  uiitunvU  lie:it,  as  meat  ia  boiled  in  a  pot." 
■^Gurton  :  Anat.  of  Atelanckoly,  p.  20. 

^lix'-ir,  *  e-lex-ir,  s.    [Arab,  tl  iksSr  —  the 
philusitphei's  stone.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  philosojiher's  stone. 

"  A.  n.ay.  let  be,  the  philosophers  ston, 
kU-xir  clei-ed.  we  st^keu  f^aL  eulie  on  ; 
For  hiul  we  iiiui,  thtui  were  we  siker  ynow.' 

Chancer  :  C.  T..  16,330* 

2.  The  quintessence  or  refined  extract  of 
any  tiling. 

"In  the  soul,  when  the  supreme  faculties  move 
reguhiilv,  tlie  inf L-ri  r  pttssious  find  iitfectioiis  follnw. 
Ini;.  there  nrisea  a  serenity  influitely  Iwyund  the 
blifiiest  <itiintes9enceand  elixir  oi  worldly  delight" — 
South  :  bennoiis.  vol.  L,  ser.  i. 

3.  Any  cordial  or  invigorating  substance  or 
essence. 

"  What  wonder  then  If  fields  and  regions  here 
Breathe  forth  elixir  pure." 

Mi/lott,  P.L.,m.606.  607- 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
II.  Technically: 

*  1.  Alchemy: 

(1)  The  liquor  with  which  alchemists  hoped 
to  traiisiimte  metals. 

(2)  A  potion  or  draught  for  prolonging 
life. 

2.  Mulical : 

•(1)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base. 


(2)  A  com])Oiuid  tincture  or  medicine  com- 
posed of  various  sub»tanuea,  held  in  solution 
by  alcohol  in  some  form. 

^  Elixir  of  love  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  decoction  of  the  seeds  of 
tlie  jilant  described  under  (:^).  It  is  luade  in 
Amboyna. 

(2)  Bot.  :  Grammatofihyllnvi  spedoBum,  a  fine 
orchid  from  Java  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
It  sii'-ms  to  be  dehterious,  if  not  even  abso- 
lutely puisonous,  as  many  of  the  orchids  are. 

"  e-lix'-ir,  *  6-lix'-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Elixir,  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  Tu  conii»ound  as  an  elixir. 

"  Id  giving  tliie  elixered  uiediclue.' 

Looelacv :  To  CafA.  I).  Lmelnoe. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  prepare  elixirs;  to  prac- 
tise with  elixirs. 

••  Thou  bast  so  spirited,  etixir/d,  we 
Conceive  there  ia  a  noble  alcheuiy. 
That  s  turiiint;  of  this  gold  to  suuiethliig  m 
I'reciuuB  tlian  gold,  we  ui-ver  knew  bt-fure  " 
Lovelace:  To  tlie  Oeniu*  of  Jir.  John  Balk 

•  6-Ux-iv'-i-ate,  v.t,  [Pref.  e=pa;=;out, 
fully,  and  Eng. /mutafe  (q.v.).]  To  lixiviate 
or  retina  thoroughly. 

'•Tht-sf  HsIiL-s.  being  cnrefnlly  elirivliited,  afTorded 
five  scruples  of  white  tlxod  »>ilt."—lloi/l«:  Works,  iv. 

■  e-lix-iv-i-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e  ^  ex-  out, 
fully,  and  Eng.  lixiviation  (q.v.).l  A  com- 
plete or  tliornugh  process  of  lixiviaiion. 

"Examining  these  Biihstnnces  ...  by  calcination. 
elixiri^UtoTi.  uud  viti  Ihcatioii."— £o^  :  Work*.  Iv.  6oa 

ij-Hz-ar-beth'-an,  a.  [Eng.  proper  name 
Eliza6eth,  aii<l  adj.  suff.  -an]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  her  time. 

Ellzabethan-architectore,  s.  That 
style  of  architetture  which  inevailed  in  Eu;;- 
land  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fol- 
lowed immediately  on  the  Tudor  style.  It  is 
a  mixed  style,  combining  debased  forms  of 
the  Gothic  and  Italinn  styles.  During  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Dntcii  ar- 
cliitects  were  in  vogue  in  England  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  and  politit^l  sympathies, 
and  their  peculiarities  of  taste  got  inter- 
woven into  this  style,  which  gradually 
lapsed  into  what  became  known  as  the 
Jacobean.  It  is  also  sometiiiie-s  known  as 
the  English  Renaissance.  English  buildings 
in  this  style  are,  as  a  rule,  distinguished  by 


ELIZABETHAN  ABCHITE(.TUKL. 

capricious  treatment  of  forms,  and  generally 
exhibit  a  deficiency  in  that  gi-ace  and  dignity, 
both  in  detjuls  and  ensemble,  which  lend  a 
charm  to  Italian  structures  in  tlie  same  style. 
There  is  much  similariiy,  at  least  in  the  treat- 
ment of  details,  to  tlie  later  German  Renais- 
sance. The  usual  Rococo  Renaissance  forms 
also  occur  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  tlie  qiiadraut- 
fihapeil  gables  curving  alternately  inwards  and 
outwards,  as  also  pilasters  and  columns  in- 
tersected by  quoins  and  bands,  and  various 
grotesque  and  deba.'ied  Cornis.  Enriched  qufiina 
are  also  freely  used  at  angles  and  joints.  The 
chimneys  are  tall,  the  windows  large  and 
deeply  embayed,  and  the  parapets,  window- 
heads,  &c.,  freely  ornamented.  For  orna- 
mentation fest'ions,  cornui'oiiias,  gjirlands, 
heads  of  doljihins,  satyrs,  lions,  and  masks 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

elk,  s.  [Icel.  elgr;  Sw.  elg ;  O.  H.  Ger.  elako ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  etch;  I/at.  alces;  Gr.  dAxij  (alke); 
Sansc.  rishya  =  a  kind  of  antelope.] 

1.  Zonl.  :  The  Moose  or  Moose  Deer,  the 
Cerints  alces  of  Linnreus,  now  called  Alces 
pnlmnhis,  one  of  the  family  Cervidse.  It  is  a 
clumsily  pruixirtioned  animal  with  very  large 


broad  antlors,  with  points  along  their  out«r 
edges,  u  long  narrow  head,  small  eyeit,  lung 
haiiy  ears,  a  large  niaue,  the  thruat  witli  tung 
hair,  a  rounded  l»ody,  long  legs,  and  u  «lii>rt 
tail.  It  is  found  in  the  uorthero  partM 
of  Kuro]>e,  Asia,  and  Auieiica.  It  is  tnnitod 
for  its  tlesli,  which  is  prized  for  the  table, 
while  the  skin  may  be  tauued  into  good 
leather. 

2.  FaUxont. :  It  has  been  found  in  the  i>eat 
bogs  uf  NortbumLterland,  Yorkshire,  and 
ScoLlund.  A  specimen  lias  occurred  at  Wal- 
thamstow,  near  London,  where  it  wan  asso- 
ciated with  the  goat,  Celtic  shorthoru,  and  tb0 
reindeer.  (J'rof.  Jioyd  Dawkins  in  Q.  Jous. 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxxvi.  (IbbO),  pt.  i.,  p.  402.) 

11  Irish  Elk : 

FaUeont. :  Megaceron  hibemiats  (Owen),  a 
fossil  species  of  Cervida;  having  eiioruiom 
antlers  ;  found  in  the  pt-at  bogs  uf  Ireland,  in 
the  bri<tk-eartlis  of  Ilford,  &c.,  in  Essex,  and  in 
other  places.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  ranks  it  as 
one  of  tlie  early  Pleist«>cene  Mammalia  oJ 
Britain,  and  considers  that  it  coittiimed  to 
exist  nearly  to  the  InstoHc  period,  being  con- 
temporary with  palEBoIithie  and  with  neolithic 
man.  (Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  in  Q.  Jovr.  Geol 
Soc.y  vol.  xxxvi.  (1880),  pp.  398,  400-402.) 

elk-nut,  s. 

Bot. :  A  North  American  cinchonaceottB 
plant,  Hanv.lUniia  oleiferu,  the  ()il  nut,  of 
which  elk-uut  may  perhaps  be  a  corrui'tiou. 

ell,  *eUe,  *elne,  b.  [A.  &.  dn  =  &  cubit, 
cogn.  witli  Uut.  eile  =  an  ell  ;  Icel.  alni ;  tiw. 
alit :  Dan.  aUn  ~  au  ell ;  Goth,  aleina  ~  a 
cubit;  O.  U.  Ger.  Uiiia ;  M.  H  Ger.  elne ; 
Ger.  elle=^  an  ell ;  Lat.  -ulna  ~  (1)  an  elbow, 
(2)  a  cubit ;  Gr.  wAc'kij  {oleni:)  ~  au  ellxiw.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  measuie  of  length  vaiyiiig  in 
ditlerent  countries.  Tlie  Euglish  ell  is  = 
46  in. ;  the  Scotch  =  S7'2  in. ;  the  Flemish  = 
27  in. ;  and  the  French  =  54  Id,  It  is  used  for 
measuring  cloth. 

2.  Fig. :  Used  proverbially  to  express  a  long 
measure. 

" '  I  sfiw,'  be  wrote  to  Porthmd  the  next  day,  '  facM 
au  ell  long.  I  saw  some  of  those  men  cmuice  colour 
with  vexatfou  twtuty  tliues  walle  1  was  Bpeakiug."*^ 
Mitcauiay  :  UiK.  Euy^  ch.  xv. 

el-lalT'ie,  a.     [Fr.  ellagiqiie  =  pertaining  to 

galls.     A  word  formed  by  liraconuot,  fn»iu  Fr. 

gatle  =  gall,   reversed,  and  suff.    -ique  =  Gr. 

-iKos  (ikos)—  Lat  =  -icu5=  Eng,  -ic.    (Sayce.)^ 

Chem. :  Pertaining  to  galls  or  to  gaiiic  acid. 

ellagio-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C^HfiOij.  Obtained  by  the  actloq 
of  nxi<.Uziug  agents,  as  arsenica<'id,  iodine,  and 
water,  itc,  on  gallic  attid.  It.  is  also  con- 
tained in  benzoar  stones,  which  are  diss<dved 
in  Citustic  potash,  and  precipitated  by  hydro« 
chloric  acid.  Ellagic-a<id  forms  a  crystalling 
comi>ound  with  one  molecule  of  water  ;  it  ii 
insoluble  in  wat*;r,  but  soluble  in  alcolioL 

el'-la-gite,  s.     [Eng.,  &c  eUag(ic)  (q.v.) ;  -i(« 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Scolecite  (q.v.).  1% 
occui-s  in  yellowish  or  brownish  ciystalliua 
masses,  pearly  on  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

el-leb'-or-in,  s.  [Fr.  eV&hore,  from  Lat 
hdlchorus=  hellebore  (q.v.);  sutf.  -in  (Chem.) 
(qv.).] 

Clicm. :  A  resin  of  an  extremely  acrid  taste, 
found  in  Winter  Hellebore  {HdUborus  hiemo 
lis). 

t  el'-ler,  5.    [Elder.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  alder,  Alnus  glutiiwsa,  (2)  Tlic 
elder,  Sambucus  nigra^ 

elles,  adv.    [Else.] 

el-Ung*  a.  [A.S.  dhnde,  p?ftende  =  foreign, 
strange.]  [Elenge.]  Lonely,  melancholy, 
separated  from  friends. 

*  el-Unge-ness.   *  el-ling-ness,  s.    [Eng. 

ellinge ;  -nt-^i.]  Loneliness,  melancholy,  du*» 
uess.  clieerle^sness. 

"  This  shall  be  to  advertise  yon  of  the  great  elin^ 
ne$x  th*t  I  find  here  since  your  deiMnrtm^.'—Bejirg 
VIII.  (9  Anne  Botr^n,  LeU.,  p.  29. 

el-lip'se,  s.  [Dan.,  Ger..  Fr.,  &  Port.  rJUpse; 
Sw.  ellips;  Sp.  eiipse ;  Ital.  elUssc.  Lat.  el- 
lipsis: Gr.  lAAfii//i5  (ellcipsit)  =a  leaving  !►&. 
hind,  leaving  out,  ellip3e(of  a  word),  delicipncy, 
failure  .  .  .  the  conic  section  called  «n  ellips* 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  p6U 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son;   mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ss.  oe=e.    ey  =  a.     q:u-»-k?7> 


ellipsis— elocution 
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because  the  base  forms,  witli  tlic  base  of  the 
coue,  u.  lnaa  iiw^\o  tiiaii  that  vi  tim  pariiljnia.J 

1.  Geoiii.  (CukLc  ScclioiLs):  A  piano  curve  of 
BUcli  It  Utviu  Uiat  it  liuiu  any  puiut  in  it  two 
Btraiyht  Iiuea  be  diuwii  to  two  ;,'iveu  lixcil 
po.uLs,  the  sum  of  these  Mtr-ii^^ht  liuea  will 
alwHjs  be  the  sunie.  These  two  Uxed  points 
are  i:;iUed  the  toei.  In  the  Ellipse  a  n  c  d, 
E  nud  (■■  are  the  fod.  If  a  strjii^ht  line  (li 
<j  F)  be  drawn  joiuinj^  the  foci,  uiul  be  tlicu 
biscL-tc'd,  tiio  point  of  bisection  is  called  the 
ceuUe.  The  distance  from  the  ceutiu  to  either 


focns  (e  Q  or  Q  f)  is  called  the  eccentricity. 
Tlitt  strai;;lit  line  (u  Q  h),  drawn  tiirough  the 
centre  and  terminated  botli  ways  by  tlie  curve, 
13  eidled  th^^  diameter.  Us  vertices  are  o  and 
H.  Tlie  diameter  a  c,  which  passes  through 
the  foci,  is  railed  the  axis  myjor  or  major 
axis  ;  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  euive 
(a  and  c),  the  princii»al  veitices.  The  dia- 
meter (b  d)  ;it  rij^ht  anjjles  to  the  major  axis. 
Is  called  tlie  axis  minor,  or  minor  axis.  [See 
also  Abseissa,  Axis,  Latus  Itectuni,  Normal, 
and  Siibaormal,  Parameter,  and  Tan-^ent.) 
Prae.tically,  a  tolerably  aecnrate  ellipse  may  be 
drawn  on  paper  by  sticking  two  pins  in  it  to 
represent  the  foei,  puttin;^' o^er  these  a  bit  of 
tliread  knotted  tngetliL-r  attheends,  inserting;  a 
pencil  in  the  loop,  and  pulling  tliu  slieet  light 
as  the  figure  is  described.  The  importance  of 
the  ellipse  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  planets 
move  ill  elliptiia,l  orbits,  the  sun  being  in  <.uie 
of  the  foci— a  fact  which  Kepler  was  the  tiist 
to  discover. 

^-lip'-Sls,  ».  [Gr.  €AAei.;.ts  {elkijtsis}.^ 
IElcipsi:.] 

1.  Gram.:  An  OTnission  ;  a  figure  by  which 
one  or  more  words  are  omitted,  which  the 
hearer  or  reader  can  supply. 

2.  Print.:  Marks  denoting  an  omission  of 

one  or  more  words  or  letters  :    as  ,  or 

,  .  .  ,  ,  or  *  *  *  *,  as  k—g,  for  king,  &c. 

*3.  Geom. :  An  ellipse. 

*'  The  fiifuro  produceJ  by  tlie  section  ii.greefl  well 
with  tins TttcaivuduiiUvu  of  iiu  ellipsi;t-"—lioiiie  :  JKoi'ia. 
Iv.  404. 

Sl-Ups'-o-graph,   el -lip' -to- graph,  s. 

(Gr.  eAAtii]/ti;  (dleipais)  ~  an  elliiise,  and  ypd'fjia 
(grai^hd)^  to  write,  to  draw.)  An  in^-trunient 
for  describing  ellipses.  The  pins  of  the  beam 
traverse  in  the  slota  of  the  trammel,  each  oc- 
cupying its  own  slot,  and  the  pencil  at  tlie 
end,  as  the  beam  revolves,  is  guided  in  an 
elliptical  path.     [Trammel] 

el-lip-soid,  s.^a.  {Gr.  eWei\i/i';  (elUipsis)  = 
an  ellipse,  and  flSo?  (eidos)  =  form.] 

A*  .^4^  substantive  : 

Geom. :  A  sniiil  lignre  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  elliiise  about  its  axis.  Tlie  earth, 
generally  said  to  be  an  oblate  spheroid,  has 
been  designated  also  an  oblate  ellipsoid. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  tigure  de- 
scribed under  A. 

Sl-lip-soid'-al,  a.  lEng;.  ellipsoid  ;  -al]  The 
same  as  Ellipsoid,  a.  (q.v,). 

tt-lip'-tic,  *  el-lip' -tick,    el-lip' tic-al, 

a.  [Fr.  elUpti'iuc,  Iroiu  Gr.  c\A(iTTTLK6i(eileij>- 
tikos).'\     Having  the  form  of  an  ellip.se. 

"  Since  the  iilancts  move  in  ellijifuk  orl'lta.  In  one 
of  whuis  foci  tli<;  »uii  is,  miil  by  :i  rndiua  ir. mi  ti.e  t-uii 
descrt>>e  etiu.tl  nreas  in  eqmil  tiuiea,  wliich  no  nLh^r 
Iaw  of  aciruulitiu-j  diiid,  but  the  li  Tiiiuuical  circultk- 
tlou  can  account  for :  we  inuat  tUid  out  a  l;iw  for  the 
i»ar:u;eiitrtcy«J  itiotioit,  that  m!\v  ina';e  the  orbits  el- 
tijitic/c" — Chtyae:  PhUoso/jhicat  Principle*. 

elliptic -chuck,  s. 

Tunifin/ :  jY  chu'k  invented  by  Abi-aham 
Sharp,  lor  «tval  or  plli[.tic  turning.    [Chuck.] 

elliptic-compasses,  s.  pi.  Compasses 
or  other  instrirtneuts  f>r  describing  not  a 
cinde  but  an  elh'pse.     The  simple  device  of 


two  pins  and  a  thread,  mentioned  under 
ellipse,  IS  the  simplest  lorni  of  elliptic  com- 
passes. A  slightly  more  cmnplex  one  is  made 
by  constructing  twogruovus  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  causing  two  [lins  alUiclicd  to 
a  ruler  to  travel  in  tin;  grooves.  If,  then,  a 
pencil  be  atLaehed  to  the  i  nler  it  will,  when 
the  latter  is  put  in  motion,  trace  out  an 
ellipse. 

elliptic-functions,  s.  pi. 

Iiitiujnd  Calculus:  A  class  of  integrals  repre- 
senting the  expression  fur  the  ai'cof  au  ellipse. 

elliptic -lanceolate,  a. 

Hot.,  <ec.  ;  B-tweeii  lanceolate  and  elliptic, 
but  tentliug  more  to  thj  former  than  to  the 
latter. 

elliptic -leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  two  to  three  times  as  long  as 
broad,  and  wiUi  the  angles  rounded  off.  The 
Biiine  as  Oval-lkaf  (q.v.). 

elliptic -polarization,  s. 

Oiitics  :  Polarization  which  causes  the  par- 
ticles of  a  substance  tn  describe  ellipies 
around  their  positions  of  rest,  the  planes  of 
the  ellipses  being  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  and  their  axes  equal  and 
parallel.  It  arises  when  plane  polarized 
light  suffers  refli^cLion,  as  when  it  is  retleeted 
from  some  met^ils. 

elliptic-spring,  s. 

VtiliLcUs :  A  spring  fonned  of  a  number  of 
bent  plates  iu  two  .sets,  curved  apai't  in  the 
middle  and  united  at  the  ends.  The  pressure 
is  brought  upon  the  middle  and  tends  to  col- 
lapse them. 

elliptical-arch,  s. 

Ardi.  :  An  arch  having  two  foci  and  an 
elliptical  contour.  The  arches  of  London 
Bridge  are  the  finest  elliptiial  arches  in  tlie 
woild ;  the  middle  one  has  Vj2  feet  spau. 

elliptical  -  gearing,    «.       (Elliptic- 

WHKliL.] 

elliptical  -  Wheel,  s.  A  wheel  used 
wlifre  a  rotary  niution  cjf  ^'arying  speed  is 
determined  by  the  relation  between  the 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the 
elhi)ses. 

el-lip '-ti-cal-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  elliptical;  -ly.] 
Gram.  :  In  an  elliptic  manner,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute un  ellipsis. 

"  *  Looked  upon  fts  doll '  [Ib]  elliptic  ill.u  expressed  to 
ftvoid  tl'u  r^petitiuu  of  as.  Thw  seuteuce,  if  dni«ii 
out  at  leujj'th,  would  be.  '  looked  upuu  aa  being  as  dull 
aa." — Hard:  On  Addijion,  vL  179. 

^  Elliptical   polarized    light :       [Erxirric- 

POLAKIZATION.] 

el-lip-ti9'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  einptidU.]  Tlie  ex- 
tent to  which  any  ]>articnlar  ellii'se  diff^-rs 
from  a  circle  ;  in  other  words,  the  relative 
lengths  of  its  two  axes  ;  the  amount  of  com- 
pression of  ail  elbi)s«,  whether  at  the  equator 
or  the  poles.    (^Airy.) 

el-lip-td-graph,  s.    [Ellipsograph.] 

*  ell-oarne,  s.     [A.S.  ellam  =  the  elder  tree.] 

The  elder  tree  (q.v.). 

elm,  *elnie,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  elm ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
olm :  Icel.  dlmr ;  Dan.  alvi,  Klni;  Sw.  aim; 
•  Ger.  elme,  uline  ;  Lat.  uhuus.] 

A.  As  substantive: 
Boto  ay : 

1.  Gai. :  The  botanical  genus,  Ulmus. 

2.  Specitdly : 

(1)  The  elm  ia  a  very  common  tree  in  the 
Vnited  ;^tate-l.a  half  dt>zfn  species  heing  known 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Eastern 
States  VLiunn  Ameriiiunt^  the  while  elm,  is  the 
best  known,  and  is  much  used  lor  ornamental 
pnrpoM-s,  esprcially  in  NVw  Kngland.  It  is  a 
trci'  of  btrikiiii;  hcaiity  and  of  trn-al  size,  often 
being  liH)  feet  high  ami  Iiifeet  in  circumference. 
(2)  Any  species  of  the  geuus  Ulmus.  About 
tliirteen  are  known. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  of  elm,  or  in  any  way 
pertaining  to  it. 

If  (1)  American  elm:  Ulmvs  AmericaTUL.  It 
is  fonn<I  Iroin  New  England  to  South  Carolina. 

(2)  Broiul  leaved  elm : 

(n)  Ulmus  latifolia  (Gerard),  now  called  U. 
moiitana. 


(h)  (fn  E^mx):  TiWi  parmfolia.  Tliis  has 
no  le.d  allinity  to  the  Elius.  (BritUn  d 
JIulland.) 

(3)  Common  elm ;  Ulmus  mmpestris.  A 
Luge  true  with  a  rugged  bark  found  in  wooda 
and  hedgerows  in  England,  and  ascending  in 
Yorlishiio  to  l,OuO  feet  on  tin*  mountain  sides. 
In  Scotland  it  is  rarer.  It  does  not  ripen  its 
seeds  here.  Its  iKitivo  regions  are  tin;  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  North  Alricii,  and 
Siberia,  Its  inner  bark  is  .slightly  bitter  and 
astringent,  demulcent,  and  diuretic.  It  has 
been  used,  though  with  little  effect,  in  skin 
diseases. 

(4)  English  elm :  Tlie  same  as  Ccnnmon  tlm 
(q.v.). 

(5)  MoiLiUain  dm :  [Wychelm], 

(6)  Scutch  elm:  [Wychelm]. 

(7)  Spanish  elm:  A  West  Indian  tree.  Cordia 
aeracaatkus,  with  no  real  amnity  to  the  elm. 
It  furnishes  good  timber. 

(8)  Wych,  Witch,  Scotch,  or  Mountain  elm : 
Ulmu.'i  vioatunn,  a  kirge  tree  witli  larger  leaves 
than  those  of  No.  :;,  wild  in  the  nortli  of  Engr 
land  and  in  Scotland,  besides  being  naiuralized 
in  n::lier  j^arts  of  Britain.  On  the  Yorkshire 
bills  it  ascends  1,300  feet.  It  is  native  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Siberia.  (J.  D. 
EooI.er,  &c.) 

(9)  yoke  elm  (Gerard).  Carpinus  Betuhis, 
the  hornbeam.  According  to  Gerard,  yokes 
were  fnrmeiiy  made  of  the  wood.  (Britten  & 
Holland.) 

elm-galls,  s.  pi.  Galls  on  the  different 
spei-iL-s  of  elm,  brought  on  by  the  puncture  of 
Apliis  Uimi,     {Curtia.) 

tel'-men,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  suff. -en.]  Of  elm, 
or  pertaining  to  it. 

el'-mi-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  elvi(is),  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  small  family  of  aquatic  beetles, 
now  more  commonly  called  Paanidae. 

el'-nus*  s.  \Gt.  eXuiv;  (kilmins)  ■=  a  worm  (?)J 
Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  Elniida!.  It 
consists  of  small  beetles  genenilly  fotnid  ad- 
hering to  the  under  side  of  stones  lying  in 
running  water.  Sharp  enumerates  six  British 
species. 

in -mo,  *Er-mo,  s.  [Ital.,  corrupted  froo 
St.  Erasmus,  Bisho[)  of  Formis,  a  town  of 
ancient  Italy,  wlio  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Diocletian,  in  a.d.  303.  He  is  invoked  by 
Italian  sailors  during  storms.]  (For  deUuition, 
see  etymology.) 

'*  Wliat  fu'es  nre  sold  on  Lapland's  shore. 
How  whittle  riish  hiila  ttiiiptots  mar. 
Of  witcli,  uf  iiitiiiLHtd.  aud  vi  siirlU, 
Of  £rlcl('s  Clip  aud  Ehuoa  light. 

Scott :  Rokebi/.  tL  U. 

Elmo's  fire,  St.    Elmo's  fire,  5.     a 

fire  or  light,  probably  of  electric  origin,  which 
in  cei-tain  states  uf  the  atmosphere  settles  on 
the  tops  of  masts,  the  e-xtremities  of  yards,  on 
the  rigging,  &c.,  in  ships  navigating  the  Mi  di- 
terranean.  When  two  were  visible  at  the  same 
time,  the  ancients  called  them  Castor  aud 
Pollux.     It  is  also  called  Corposant  (q.v.). 

elm'-y,  a.  [Eng.  elm;  -y.]  Abounding  with 
elms. 

"  The  slmpls  aplre  and  t:lmif  gninge." 

T.  iVarlon :  Ode,  rl. 

*el-UOme,  s.  [A.S.  ellam.  iSomner.)']  The 
Elder,  Sambucus  nigra  (q.v.).    (^Prompt.  Parv.) 

"  e-lo-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  away,  and 
locidio  =  a  placing;  loco  =  to  place  ;  locus  = 
a  jilace.] 

1.  A  placing  away,  a  removal  from  homo. 

"When  the  child  eithir  Ijj-  geueijLl  peiiifssion,  or 
foniiL-r  eUicitti'ni,  sb^U  he  uut  uf  tlie  p;vreut's  di^ 
l»jaiug.''—ilp.  I/.ill:  Cuses  0/ Caiiscience. 

2.  A  departure  from  usual  method ;  an 
ecstasy. 

"  111  aU  poesy  (if  it  bo  good  and  worthy)  there  muBt 
he  iiwt  only  iiu  inciLitioti,  aud  cuuiuioLion,  but  al^w  fin 
et'xittion.  and  (^motion  of  the  mind.*  —  FoVierby: 
AllieomnslLc,  p.  30. 

e-l6c'-u-lar,  a.  (Lat.  e  =  out,  without,  and 
lociihis  =  a  cell,  a  conipartineut.] 

Bot. :  Having  only  one  cell ;  not  divided  by 
I)artitions. 

el-o-cu'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  elocntio,  from  etocutua, 

pa.  par.  of  e!o.{)(or  =  to  speak  out  :  €  =  out, 
jind  loquor  =  tn  speak;  Fr.  elocution;  Sp. 
elocucian ;  It.il.  elocuzione.l 


boil,  boj^:  pout,  j<5^1;  cat  9eU.  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  £:em:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-Cian.  -tian  =  shgji.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  kc.  ^  |>el«  d^L 
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elocutionary— elope 


•  1.  The  power  of  speaking  ;  speecb,  articu- 
lation. 

"  Whose  taste,  too  loQg  forborne,  at  flrat  ««ay 
Gave  olorutUm  Lo  tlie  luute." 

MUton:  P.  l..ix.  748.719. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  in  imlilic,  so  as  to 
rentier  the  discourse  most  efteetive  and  im- 
pressive by  tlie  use  of  appropriate  jjuaUircH, 
and  modes  of  utterance  or  delivery  ;  tlic  style 
or  manner  of  delivering  a  discourse  in  public. 

"Fitch,  fonned  for  t«iltous  t-l^cuHon,  proves 
Thiit  Swilt  uiU  mniiy  ii  spring  which  Utirley  moves 
^'iivift :  Upon  llimtd/. 

3.  The  power  of  expression  or  diction  ;  the 
choice  of  appropriate  words  or  language  in 
apealting. 

■■  E/ociition  Ih  applying  of  apt  wordes  and  Beiiteuces 
to  the  matter,"— (Vinson;  Arff  o/  /llietorli/u-},  p.  0. 

4.  The  power  or  art  of  clothing  thought  in 
appropriate  and  elegant  written  language, 

"Tlie  tliirtl  IiappincBs  of  this  poefa  Iniiiginatlon  ia 
elncnfi-ui,  or  the  art  of  cK'iithing  or  ailomiiig  that 
Ch.>iii,'lit  so  found,  antl  varied,  in  apt,  Bljoiiflcaiit,  and 
Bouiitliiit;  words."— /h-ffd<fn. 

5^  Elonncnce.  eloquent  language. 

'•  Wlipn  KTitceful  In  the  seuute  Godfrey  rose. 
.\ii(l  d('e|>  the  -Stream  of  elocution  IIowb," 

liraokti  ;  Tttsso  ;  Jeriisnlem  DetivcrcU,  I. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eloai' 
Udu,  eUxiucnce,  oratory,  and  rlietorlc :  "The 
eloculUm  consists  in  the  manner  of  delivery  ; 
tiie  doiimnae  in  the  matter  that  is  delivered. 
We  emi>loy  tlocution  in  repeating  the  words  of 
another ;  we  employ  eloquence  to  express  our 
own  thoughts  and  feelings.  F.kicution  is 
requisite  for  an  actor;  doqxtence  for  a  speaker. 
Ehiqnence  lies  in  tlie  person,  it  is  a  natural 
gift ;  oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression, 
it  is  an  acquired  art.  Wtetoric  is  properly  the 
theory  of  that  art  of  which  oratory  is  the 
praetice.  But  rhetoric  may  be  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  improper  sense  for  the  display 
of  oratory  or  scientific  speaking.  Eloquence 
speaks  one's  own  feelings;  it  comes  from  the 
heart  and  speaks  to  the  heart ;  oratory  is  an 
iniitiitive  art,  it  describes  what  is  felt  by 
another,  llhetoric  is  the  atfeotation  of  oratory. 
An  afflicted  i>arent  who  pleads  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  (rhild  that  has  been  torn  from  her, 
will  exert  her  eloquence  ;  a  counsellor  at  the 
bar,  who  pleads  the  cause  of  his  client,  will 
employ  oralonj ;  vulgar  partisans  are  full  of 
rhetoric.  Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look 
or  an  action  ;  oratory  must  always  be  accom- 
pajiied  with  verbosity.  There  is  a  dumb  eh- 
quence  which  is  nut  denied  even  to  the  brutes, 
and  which  speaks  more  than  all  the  studied 
graces  of  si)eeeh  and  action  employed  by  the 
orator.  Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there 
is  tlie  same  distinction  as  between  nature  and 
art :  the  former  can  never  be  per^'erted  to  any 
base  purposes ;  it  always  speaks  truth  :  the 
latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  purposes  of 
falseliood  as  of  truth."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

$l-d-cu'-tion-ar-^,  a.  [Eng.  elocution-; 
-ary]     Of  or  pertaining  to  elocution. 

el-O-cu'-tion-ist,   s.     [Eng.  elocution;  -Ut.] 

1,  One  who  is  skilled  in  elocution. 

2.  A  teacher  of  elocution ;  a  writer  on 
elocution. 

*  Sl'-o-CU-tive,  a.  [Lat.  elocvt(us),  ]ia.  par.  of 
eloquor :  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Having  the 
power  of  eloquent  expression  or  language ; 
eloquent,  elocutionary. 

"  Though  preaching,  in  Its  elocutine  part,  be  but  the 
conception  of  mnu-'—Felthnm  :  Kesolves.  ii.  48. 

5-16'-de-a  (pi.  e-lo'-de-SB),  s.    [Gr.  cAwStj? 
(helddes)  =  marshy,  fenny,  the  habitat  of  these 
plants  being  in  such  places.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  A  genus  of  Hypericaceie.  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Elodete.  In  the 
Unitetl  States  a  stomachic  tincture  is  prepared 
from  Ehdm  virginica.  The  British  Hypericum 
elodes  is  by  some  referred  to  this  genus, 
though  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  still  calls  it  by  its 
old  name. 

2.  VI.:  A  tribe  of  Hypericaceae  (Tutsans)  in 
which  the  glands  alternate  with  the  bundles 
of  stamens.    (Lindley.) 

•  e-l6'-di-ans,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eAw6*js  (helddes) 
[EuiPE.^]  ;"  Kwg.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -inns.] 

Zoot:  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Chelonia, 
comprehending  the  Marsh  Tortoises.  They 
were  divided  into  two  sub-families.  Cryptoderc 
Eloilians  and  Plenrodere  Elodians.  Tlie 
former  now  constitute  the  family  Chelydidfe, 
and  the  latter  Kmydid;p  (q.v.) 


•  S-l6'ge,  «.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  elogium  =  a  word, 
a  short  inscription;  Gr.  tWoytov  (elhgion), 
from  ^J■yo9  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a  word-l  A 
funeral  omtion  or  panegyric  pronounce*!  in 
public  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  some  iliua- 
trious  person  lately  deceased. 

'■  I  return  you,  ulr.  the  two  eloffei.  which  I  have 
perused  witli  i)[tiiunire.''~Atcerburi/ :  Sp.  Vorr.,  L  17*. 

•  gl'_0_giat^  s,  [Fr.  ilogisl€.\  One  who  de- 
livers or  pronounces  an  eloge  or  panegyric 
over  the  dead. 

■•  She  did  nut  want  a  iHiaalonate  elogUt.  u  well  as  Wi 
excelloiit  preacher.'— Jforfon.-  JUm.,  p.  MO. 

•  el-6-gj?,   •  el-off'-i-um,  *  el'-o-gie,   ». 

[Lat.  dogi\nn.\   [Elooe.]  A  panegyric,  praise, 
eulogy. 

'•  I  referre  such  scoffers  to  the  elogio  Alcibiades  gave 
of  hla  uiaster."— A'ucoh;  On  Learning,  bk.  L  ch.  8. 

e-16'-him,  s.  [Heb.  D^ribn  (Eiohim),  pi.  of 
T&)Vt  (Eloach)  =  God ;  cognate  with  Syriac 
2lo,  Eluho,  and  with  Arabic  AlUih.] 

Hebrew  Theol. :  The  ordinary  name  of  God  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Itis  rare  in  the  singular, 
butoccurs  in  the  I'hualmore  than  2,00U  times. 
1  here  is,  however,thegrammatieal  anomaly  that 
this  pluralstjmdsas  the  nominative  to  asingular 
verb.  This  has  l>een  held  to  imply  that  in  the 
Divine  nature  there  is  a  eertiiin  plurality  and 
a  certfiin  unity.  The  plural  ha-s  been  called 
also  the  plural  of  majesty  (q.v.).  It  is  generally 
used  of  the  true  God,  but  Jehovah  in  deemed 
by  far  the  more  sacred  name.  Unlike  Jehovah, 
Eiohim  may  be  applied  to  false  gods  (Exod. 
xix.  '20,  xxxii.31;  Jer.  ii.  U,  &c.),  to  spirits  or 
supernatural  beings  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  13),  and 
even  to  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who 
are  held  to  bo  vicegerentd  of  God  (Exod.  xxi.  U, 
xxii.  S  :  Psalm  Ixxxii.  1.)  El  is  probably  an 
abbreviation  of  Eiohim,  though  Gesenius  and 
othei-s  have  deemed  it  the  earlier  and  primary 
word.    [El.] 

e-lo'-hist.  s.  [Heb.  D^ribl^  (Eiohim),  a  plural 
of  excellence  =  God,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -ist.] 
Biblical  Criticism:  A  biblical  writer,  hypo- 
thetically  assumed  to  have  penned  part  of  the 
Pentateuch,  who  habitually,  if  not  even  ex- 
clusively, used  the  Hebrew  name  Eiohim  for 
God.  A  Belgian  or  French  physician  called 
John  Astruc  (a.d.  1084-1706),  lirst  called 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  given  to  the  divinity 
is  Klohim,  whilst  in  other  portions  it  is 
Jehovali,  and  attributed  these  two  parts  todif- 
ferent  writers.  His  view  has  been  universally 
accepted  by  critics  of  the  rationalistic  school, 
and  by  an  increasing  number  of  theologians 
holding  what  are  deemed  orthodox  views. 
Othei-y.  notably  Hengstenberg,  have  strongly 
controverted  the  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  the  work  of  different  writei-s.  Those  who 
agree  with  Astruc  and  his  scliool.  call  the  one 
hypothetical  author  the  Elohist ;  and  the  other, 
the  Jehovist.  [Genesis,  Exodu.s^entateuch.] 

"To  imitate  the  phnmeology  of  the  Elohist.'— 
Colent) :  On  the  Pentateuch,  vl.  127. 

el-o-lust'~ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  elohist;  -ic.] 

Biblical  Criticism :  Pertaining  to  the  hypo- 
thetical Elohist.  or  to  the  part  of  the  sacred 
compositions  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author,  having  used  Eiohim  as  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being. 

"The  sfie  of  the  Elohittic  matter  in  GepesLs  and 
Exodus.'*— fo/f*»«> .    On  the  Pentateuch,  vi.  116. 

*  e-l6ui',  *  c-l6i  ne,  *  e-l6i'gne  (g  silent), 
v.t.  [Fr.  eloigner,  from  Lat.  eio»ffO=  to  remove 
far  off;  Fr.  loin;  Lat.  longus  =  long,  far.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  remove,  to  separate,  to 
put  at  a  distance. 

"  Tliey  shulde  eloigne  orahsent  themselfe  from  their 
doiuesticall  affayres'."'— JVJcoW* ,    Thucydides,  p.  45. 

2.  Law  :  To  remove  out  of  the  jurisdiction. 
"After  Judgment  in  the  actiou  brought  by  the  re- 

filevisor,  the  writ  of  execution  to  obtain  a  return  of 
he  Kooils  is  tlie  writ  rfe  re'onio  hahcndo',:  and,  if  the 
distress  be  eloigned,  the  defendant  shall  have  a  cnjtj'is 
in  iffichernam ;  but  on  the  plaintiiFs  tendering  th« 
dain.iges,  the  process  in  u-UheT-num  shall  be  staj'ed."— 
Bl/tckstone :  Com.neitf..  bk.  iii.,  ch.  16. 

*  e-loin-ate,  *  e-loign'-ate  (g  silent),  v.t. 
[Eug.  eloin,  eloigne;  -ate.]  To  remove,  to 
separate,  to  sunder. 

"  Nor  is  some  vulpar  Greek  so  far  ndulterated.  and 
elninnated  from  tlie  Inie  Greek,  as  It-iliaii  is  from  tlie 
Latin."— //'>»<-«;//■  Instruct.  For.  Trav.,  p.  H9. 

*e-l6in'-ment,  *  e-loign'-ment  (g  silent), 
s.  [Eng.  doin,  eloigne;  -ment.]  A  removal  to 
a  distance  ;  a  .sei>aration' ;  remoteness. 

"He  discovers  an  eloignwent  from  vulear  phrases 
much  bfcoming  a  person  of  quality.'  Sheiutone. 


*  e-ldng',  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  eUmgo :  Lat.  cs=oa^ 

and  I'jngaa  =  long,  far.] 

1.  To  remove,  tu  put  or  s«t  at  a  diBtance. 

'*  By  soas  and  hllln  elongid  from  thy  eltfht.' 

Wyat:  The  LovvT  prayeth  KenMft 

2.  To  put  off,  to  retard,  to  delay. 

"  Uimii  tlic  roof  thr  bird  of  sorrow  sate 
Klongi'i'j  Juvful  d.iV  with  her  »;ul  note. 
And  Itouutili  the  shady  air  the  fluttrrliuc  bat 
Did  wftte  her  leather tuLlta and  blindly  Qoat." 

O.  FU-tc}ter :  VhrUti  Victory,  11  M, 

e-ldn'-^ate,  v.t.k  l.  [Low  Lat.  dongatus,  pa. 
par.  of  dongo,  from  Lat.  e  =  out.  away,  and 
longus  =  long,  far.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  I.  To  remove ,  to  put  or  set  at  a  distance 
or  faiiher  off. 

"The  first utar  of  Arle«,  In  the  time  of  MetOD  the 
Athenian.  wa.i  phtceil  In  the  very  inl^^rm-ctlun,  vtblcb 
la  nuw  etfttgafeU  and  muvtd  c;i&t»iLrd  twc-ut>-eif[bk 
degrees."— /iroujyie.-  \'ulgar  Erruurt,  hk.  jv,  cb.  xlli. 

2.  To  lengthen  out,  to  extend,  to  make  long 
cr  longer, 

"  Frequent  and  thick,  o'er  all  his  llml»  were  eeen 
Th'  eloiiguteil  piipillse  of  the  si;  In." 

VambriUye:  TJ,e  Si-rit>lerlad,  hk.  UL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  depart ;   to  go  or  move 

away  ;  to  recede. 

'*  Alx>ut  t'ape  Frio  in  Brasilia,  the  south  point  of  the 
comi'aHM  varieth  twelve  di-grecH  unto  the  west ;  but 
elon;/iilinf/  from  the  co:ist  of  brajtilia.  towards  tbe 
shore  of  Afrit.-:i,  It  varieth  eaijtwnrd."— ZJroir»e .'  I'ulgar 
Errouri,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xliL 

d-lon'-gate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  tUmgatm,  pa.  par. 
01  elngo.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Lengthened,  prolonged,  ex- 
tended. 

"  Berosus  has  also  an  ^.ongatf  scutellum  and  ciliats 
tibia! and  iivn\."  -Traiu.:  Amer.  Philot.  Society.  (1878), 
vol  xiii.,  p.  lis. 

2.  Bat. :  Lengthened,  as  if  stretched  out 
artificially. 

e-lon-ga'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  dongatio,  from 
douyatiis,  \<:{.  par.  of  dongo;  Fr.  iiongation; 
It.  ehngazione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  making  longer,  leDgtheniDg,  or 
ext<-nding. 

"  To  this  motion  of  elongation  of  the  fibres.  Is  o«rtn| 
the  union  or  conglutination  of  the  juirta  of  the  bodj, 
wheu  they  are  jseimrated  by  a  ■»vutnl."~ArbutAnot  ^ 
On  Aliineiits, 

2.  The  state  of  being  elongated,  extended, 
or  lengthened. 

3.  A  continuation,  an  extension. 

"  Hay  not  the  mouutaiua  of  Wt^tmoreland  and 
Cumberland  be  conBidered  as  eUmgaiiani  of  these  tw» 
chains?" — Pinkerton  (  M'el/tter). 

*  i.  Departure,  removal,  recession. 

"  Nor  then  i  ad  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  iwlnt  bnt 
that  of  desL-ent.  or  elongntion."  —  Browne:  t'ulgiW 
Erroun,  bk.  iv. 

*  5.  Distance ;  the  space  between  two  th  ings ; 
the  distance  at  which  one  thing  is  from 
another. 

"  Tlie  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expause  appear 
to  the  eye  in  so  small  a  d^'ee  of  elongtUion  from  an- 
other, na  TMsars  no  proiiortiop  to  what  is  reaL" — Glait- 
rill  '  .'•ceptis  iicienlifica,  ch.  ix. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  removal  of  a  planet  to  the 
farthest  distanee  it  can  be  at  from  the  sun; 
commonly  taken  notice  of  in  Venus  and  Mer- 
cury ;  tbe  angular  distance  of  a  ]>lanet  from 
the  sun  ;  api>arent  departure  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  in  its  orbit. 

2.  Surg. :  An  imperfect  luxation,  when  the 
ligament  of  any  .'oint  is  so  extended  or  relaxed 
as  to  lengthen  the  limb,  but  yet  not  let  the 
bone  go  quite  out  of  its  place.     (Quiiicy.) 

"  Elongiitiona  are  the  effect  of  a  huniour  soaking 
upon  a  lit'ament.  thereby  making  it  lial-le  to  ni 
stretched,  ami  to  be  thrust  quite  out  upon  every  little 
force.' — W'itemun  :  Surgery. 

e-lo'pe,  v.i.  [A  corruption  of  t>ut.  ontloopen 
=  to  escape,  to  run  away  ;  cogn.  with  A.S. 
hledpan  ;  Eng. /«(jj;  Sw.  tojxi;  Dan.  lohe.] 

•1.  To  run  away,  to  break  away,  to  break 
loose,  to  escape  from  any  ties. 

"  It  Is  necessary  to  treat  women  as  mein1>ei'S  of  the 
body  politick,  since  great  numbereof  them  h:ivet/t>/.Brf 
from  their  (Ulegiiince.'— .I^/Jmoii  :  J-'reeliolder. 

2.  Specif. :  To  run  away  with  o  luver  or 
pammour  in  defiance  of  social  or  marriage 
restraints;  most  commonly  aiiplied  to  the 
woman. 

"  The  fool  whooc  wife  elopes  some  thrice  a  quarter, 
For  matrimonial  solace  dies  a  martj  r." 

Pope:  SiUires,  lit  150. 161. 

*  3.  To  pass  away,  to  escape. 

'■  Thy  strength  must  with  thy  yeara  elope. 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  t  >  asfii-ige 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age." 

Cotsp^yr:  Tirocinium,  8T6-7K. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  w<?ir,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian,     te,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    <iu  =  kw. 
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*  i.  To  issue  rejidily  from  tlie  lips,  to  glide 
eoftly  and  muijically. 

"Siwiiserlnn  voweU  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  aJoug  Ilka  birds  o'er  Biimuier  sefUL'* 
Keats:  To  C.  Cowden  Viarke. 

S-16'pe-ment,  s.  [Eng.  elope;  --nient.]  The 
act  of  eloping;  a  running  or  breakiug  away 
from  just  restiaint  witliout  license;  specif., 
the  running  away  of  a  woman,  married  or  un- 
married, with  a  lover. 

"In  cAses  of  elopemrnf.\ml  living  with  an  adulterer, 
the  inw ».Uowb\hii aoiii\niQny."~/ikickstu>ic : Comment., 
bk   li..cli.  l&. 

^16p'-er,  s.  (Eng.  ehp(e);  -er.]  One  who 
elopes, 

"  Making  you  an  eloper  with  a  d tielli at."— i/ati. 
D'Arbtay:  Cecilia,  ch.  it. 

el'-6pS,  s.  [Ijat.  clnps,  ehps,  cllops ;  Gr. 
eAAoi/*  (ellops),  eAoi//  (ehjjs)  ;  as  adj.  ~  mute  ; 
as  subst.  ~  (1)  a  sturgeon,  (2)  a  serpent.)  A 
particular  kind  of  serpent  not  identified. 

"  Cematea  horued,  hydnis.  and  rlops  drear." 

MiUon  :  P.  L..X.  625. 

er-o-qiieil9e.  s.  [Fr.  dloqttencc;  Lat.  elo- 
qventia,  from  dnqveiis,  pr.  par.  of  eloquor  =  to 
Bjieak  out :  c  =  (lut,  and  loqnor  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.  eloquencia  ;  Ital.  eloqvema.] 

X.  Tlie  quality  of  being  eloquent ;  the  art  or 
power  of  expressing  thought  in  eloquent,  im- 
pressive, and  elegant  language ;  fluency  and 
elegance  of  diction. 

"Ther  Is  none  that  U  here 
Of  eloquence  that  ahal  bo  thy  pere." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  10,990. 

2.  Language  expressed  in  an  eloquent  man- 
ner :  eloquent,  fluent,  or  elegant  language. 
"  His  cloquenci'.  was  singularly  ready  and  graceful." 
— Macaulan  :  /iisf.  Eitg,  ch.  xiii. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  eloqueiice  and 
elocution,  see  Elocution, 

er-6-qnent,  o.  [Fr.  eloquent ;  Lat.  eloqnens, 
pr,  par.  of  eloquor  =  to  speak  out.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts 
in  fluent,  appropriate,  and  elegant  language; 
endowed  with  eloquence. 

"  The  Lord  of  host?  doth  take  away  the  captain  of 
fifty,  and  the  hououvable  man.  and  the  (-■onnsellor.  and 


2.  Full  of  eloquence  ;  expressed  in  liuent, 
appropriate,  and  eloquent  language. 

3.  Full  of  expression,  feeling,  or  interest. 

"  There  was  but  nne  such  voice  for  her, 
So  kind,  ao  soft,  ao  clo'/uenC ! ' 

Moore:  Fire  Worshippers. 

el'-d-quent-lj?,    adv.      [Eng.  eloquent;    -bj^ 
In  an  eloquent  manner  ;  with  eloquence. 

"  An  orator,  by  others"  instruction  perfectly  fur- 
nished, may  in  eveiy  matter  and  learning,  coninii.-nd 
or  dispi-aitie,  or  exhort  or  dissimile,  act^n^e  or  defeiul 
eloquently,  aa  occasion  happeneth. "  —  i^ir  T.  Etyot : 
Qovemour,  to.  41,  b. 

*  e-lo'-qui-oiis,  a.    [Eloquent.]    Eloquent ; 

endowed  with  eloquence. 

*'  Eloquioiis  hoarie  beard,  father  Neater."— A'a«/je  : 
Lenten  Sttijfe. 

•el-rich,  a.     [Eldrich.]    Strange,  weird. 

"  The  little  man  langhed  a  little  laugh,  shai-j)  nud 
elrich." ^ Lyttou :  IVfuiC  willhe  do  with  it  I  bk.  vi.,  ch.  5. 

£lse,  "elles,  *  els,  «.,  adv.,  &conj.  [A.S.  elles 
=  (itherwise  ;  originally  a  gen.  sing,  from  an 
adj.,  el  =  other  ;  Goth,  aljis,  alis  =  other,  an- 
other; M.  H.  Ger.  alles,  elks,  cZyfis^  other- 
wise.] 
A>  As  adj.  orjyronoun:  Other,  one  beside. 

"Should  he  or  any  c^sij  search,  he  will  find  evidence 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom."— ffa7«.  Origin  <ff  Mankind, 

B.  As  atlverb : 

1.  Otherwise. 

"  sis  she  liath  all  his  wilL' 

(lower  :  C.  A..  IL 

2.  Beside,  besides,  in  addition. 

"  All  those  ulghta,  and  ail  that  e/,i  I  saw." 

Spenser  :  /'.  Q.,  IV.  x.  29. 

•3.  At  other  times. 

•■  Bi^^chopea  and  haclielors,  bote  niaistrea  and  doctuui's, 
Liggen  in  Loudon  in  leuten  and  riles." 

P.  Plowman  (Prol).  91. 

C.  As  conj.  :  Otherwise  ;  in  the  other  case 
or  event. 

"The  othere  were  aasoiled.  c//«ii  it  were  wou.'" 

Hobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  563. 

•  else'-What,  s.     [Eng.  else,  and  wlw.t.'\    Other 
things ;  what  else. 

"  She  saw  on  cvosse.i  and  etsewhat 

By  Statronl  su  set  out." 
Warner  :  Albi-.m  England,  bk.  xih.  c  Ixx. 

Slse- where,  " elles -wher,  adv.     [Eng. 

else,  and  where.] 


1.  In  any  other  place ;  in  any  place  else  ; 
anywliere  else. 

". 'Reasoned  bodies  may  and  do  live  near  as  long  In 
Londiin  tin  •  Ufwher«.' —Uraunl  :  llilU  of  MortalUy. 

2.  In  other  places  ;  in  sonic  other  place. 

"  Wlilch  TuanlfeHtly  appeared  in  liis  own  t^^l'ers 
taken  at  Nasehy  and  elsewhere."— Ludlow :  J/emoin, 
i.  iu. 

*  els  -  whith-  er,  *  elles  -  wyd  -  er,  adv. 
[Eng.  e/i"e,*and  whitlier.]  In  some  other  direc- 
tion ;  to  some  other  place  ;  to  any  other  place. 

"To  Yrhmd  lieo  flowe  ngeyn,  and  ellrnryder  heo 
myghte."  Jiobert  of  aioucesler,  [>.  lOX 

•else'-wi^e,  adv.  (Eng.  else,  and  wise.]  In 
a  different  manner  ;  otherwise. 

el'-Shin,  el'-sin,  s.    An  awl.    (Scotch.) 

"  D'ye  think  I  wna  horn  to  alt  here  In'nggingan  eUhin 
through  beud-leatUerV— Scort.-  I/cart  nf  Midlothian, 

Cll.   V. 

el-sholtz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  S.  Elsholtz, 
a  Prussian  botanist.) 

Uot.  :    The    typical    genus    "f    the    family 
Elsholtzidffl  (q.v.). 

el-sholtz'-i-dss,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  elsholtz{ia), 
and  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ida'.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Laniiacefe,  tribe  Mentheae. 

e-lu'-9i-date,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  elucidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  eliicido :  Lat.  e  =  out,  fully,  and  hicidus 
=  bright;  Fr.  elncider.]  To  make  clear,  or 
plain,  or  manifest;  to  render  intelligible;  to 
free  from  obscurities  or  doubt ;  to  explain,  to 
demonstrate.    [Lucid.] 


^  For  the  difference  between  to  elucidate 
and  to  explain,  see  Explain. 

e-lu-9l-da'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat 
elucidatus,  pa.  par.  of  elucido.] 

1.  The  act  of  elucidating  or  making  clear, 
plain,  or  manifest ;  demonstration,  explana- 
tion, exposition. 

"For  proof  and  further  elucidation  of  the  matters 
complained  of." — Burke:  Nabob  of  A  r  cot's  Debts. 

2.  That  wliich  serves  to  elucidate,  explain, 
or  make  cleur. 

"In  David  Blondel's  familiar  elucidations  of  the 
eucharisti<.al  coutroversie,"— fitnAop  Taylor :  Real 
Presence.  §  12. 

e-lu'-9i-da-tive,  a.  [Eng.  ehicidat(e);  -ive.] 
Elucidating ;  explaining  or  making  plain  or 
clear  ;  tending  to  elucidate  ;  explanatory. 

"Such  a  aetof  documeuts  may  hope  to  be  ehicidalit'e 
In  various  lespecta," — Curlyle:  Letters  and  Speeches 
of  Cromwell,  i,  10. 

e-lu'-gi-da-tor,  s.  [Eng.  elucida((e);  -or.] 
One  who  elucidates  or  explains  ;  an  expositor, 
an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Oljscurity  Is  brought  over  them  by  the  course  of 
Jgnomnce  and  age.  and  yet  more  by  tlieir  pedanlical 
el  ucida  tors." — Abbot, 

*e-lu-9i-da'-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  elucidat{e); 
-onj.]  Tending  to  elucidate ;  elucidating, 
elucidative. 

*  e-lflc'-tate,  v.i.    [Lat  eluctatus,  pa.  par.  of 

eluctor.]  To  struggle  out;  to  escape  by 
struggling. 

"  They  did  eluctate  out  of  thetr  injuries  with  credit 
to  tlieniseivea,"— //(ic*e£  .■  Life  of  Williams,  i.  36. 

*  e-luc-ta'-tlon,  s.    [L&i.  ebictatio,  from  eluc- 

tatus,  pa.  i>ar.  of  eludoi' =  to  struggle  out: 
e  =  out,  and  luctor  =  to  wrestle,  to  struggle.] 

1.  A  struggle,  a  contest. 

"There  is  nothliig  more  acceptable  unto  the  In- 
genious world  tlian  this  nol>le  eluctation  of  trutli.' — 
Browne:  Christian  Morality,  ii.  3. 

2.  A  bursting  or  struggling  forth ;  an  escape. 

"By  the  power  of  ourfaitii  .  .  .  at  last  we  do  hiippily 
recover,  and  find  oui-selves  freed  by  a  couifurtahle  null 
joyful  eluctation." —liishop  Hall:  ICcmains.  p.  2G8. 

*  e-lu'-CU-brate,  v.i.     [Lat.  elucubro,  from  e 

=  out,  and  lucubro  =  to  work  by  candlelight ; 
iita;  =  light.]  To  work,  study,  or  write  by 
night ;  to  work  constantly  and  unceasingly, 

*  e-lu-cu-bra'-tion,  s.  [Lat  elnaihro.  ]  The 
act  of  working,  studying,  or  wriling  at  night ; 
nightwork.     [Elucubrate.] 

"To  prescril>e  to  me  the  benefit  of  his  little  wax- 
taper  for  niglit  ehicubriUions."— Evelyn :  Memoirs  :  To 
tir.  Beale.  August,  less. 

e-lu'de,  v.t.     [Lat  elndo :  e  =  out,  and  ludo  = 
to  play;  Fv.  eludcr ;  S\\eludir:  Ital.  c/iu^erc] 
1.  To  escape  from  by  stratagem,  artifice,  or 
dexterity ;  to  evade. 

"Had  witli  diflaculty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the 
court,"— .1/'i<in(/((j/  ■  f/isl    Any.,  ch.  V. 


2.  To  remain  unseen,  undiscovered,  or  Up 
explained  l»y ;  to  avoid  or  eacape  the  r»« 
searches  of. 

3.  To  avoid,  shun,  shirk,  or  dodge. 

"  He  did  puri>oBe  to  cozen  his  own  chiirity,  luid  etudt 
the  other B  necessity."—  Taylor :  Sermons,  voL  1^ 
ser.  5. 

1[  For  t!ie  difi'erence  between  to  eiude  and 
to  escajje,  see  Escapk. 

*e-lud'-i-ble.  a.  [Kng.  elud(e) ;  -ahle.]  That 
iiia>  or  can  be  eluded,  escaped,  or  avoided. 

"  If  tills  bleiised  part  of  our  law  1>e  elndiblr  at  plea* 
sure  by  llie  force  of  imwer.  frowns.  MiA  artifice.  w« 
sliall  have  little  reanon  to  boast  nf  our  a<Ivaiit.tges  la 
tliin  paiticulnr  over  otlter  stales  or  klngdoma  In 
Europe."— .SuJt/( .-  /frapiers  Letters.  No.  7. 

E-lul'..s.  [Ilcb.  bV7^  (Elit!)  ;  in  Sept  Gr.'EAouX 
(Eloul).^ 

Calendar:  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastir-jil.  and  the  twelfth  of  their  civil 
year.  It  began  with  the  new  moon  of  our 
September. 

"So  the  wall  wa«  finished  in  the  twenty  and  fifth 
day  of  the  niontli  A/m^."— Neli.  vL  15. 

•e-liim'-bat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  ehnnhis:  e  = 
out,  li(mhits  =  t]\p  loin,  and  ad.j.  sutf.  -ated.] 
Weakened  in  the  loins  ;  hipslujt 

e-lu'-^ion,  s.  (Low  Lat.  elusio,  from  Lat 
elnsiis,  pa.  par.  of  el udo.]  The  act  of  ebiding; 
an  escape  by  skill  or  dexterity  ;  an  e\asion  ; 
trickery,  fraud. 

"An  appendix,  relating  to  the  transmutation  of 
met.'tls,  (k'tects  the  impostures  and  elunons  of  tiioM 
wild  have  pretended  to  it." —  Woodward :  /fatural 
History. 

e-lu'-sive,  a.    [Lat.  ehisus,  pa.  par.  of  dudo.] 

1.  Practising  or  given  to  elusion  ;  eluding, 
escajiing  ;  using  arts  to  escaj'e  ;  elusory. 

'■  This  art.  iu.stlnct  by  some  celttitial  power, 
I  tried.  cut>iivf  of  the  bridal  hour," 

J'o/je:  Uomtr's  Odysfey,  xlx.  160,  16L 

2.  Eluding  or  escaping  from  the  grasp. 

"  H  urled  on  the  crags,  liehuld  they  ga*^p.  they  bleed. 
And  ^'Oautng  cling  upun  t.li'  rlusie  \\te(\." 

Fitlcoiier :  Shipwreck,  tU. 

e-lu'-sive-ly,  [w/y.  [Eug.  elusive ;  -ly.]  In  an 
eliisi\'e  manner  ;  with  or  l)y  means  of  elusiou. 

e-lu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusive;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  elusive ;  fondness  of  elusion 
or  avoiding. 

"His  elustvcness  of  all  ordinary  social  gatherluica 
hod  iucveiuied."— J/uuofi ;  De  (^uincey,  p.  124. 

e-lu'-sor-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  elusory;  -ness.} 
Tlie  quality  or  sUite  of  being  elusory. 

€~lu'-s6r-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  elusorius,  from  Lat 
e/)(sus,  pa.  par.  of  eludo.]  Tending  to  elude  or 
deceive ;  fraudulent,  deceitful,  fallacious, 
evasive. 

"  Religion  Itself  had  been  elusori/.' — Taylor:  Ruleof 
Conscience,  bk,  iii.,  ch.  vi,,  §  50. 

*e-lu'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  elutmn,  sup.  of  ch(o=  to 
wash  oil  :  e  =  out,  and  /wo  =  to  wash.]  To  wash 
oft'  or  out. 

"The  more  oily  any  spirit  is.  the  inure  pernicious; 
because  it  is  lnU'ler  to  he  eluttd  by  the  blood. "^ 
Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  cli.  V. 

•  e-lu'-tri-ate,  v.t.  [Lat  elutriatus,  pa.  par. 
of  eh'trio  =  to  wash  out,  to  decant,  from  eluo 
=  to  wash  out:  e  —  out,  and  luo=.  to  wash.] 
To  purify  by  washing  and  straining  ofl"  the 
foul  mattei-s  with  water;  to  decant  liquid 
from  ;  to  cleanse  by  tlie  process  of  elutria- 
tion. 

"The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  hmga  is  much 
less  than  it  lias  heen  computed  by  some ;  but  still  it  ia 
sometliin^.  and  tlie  nltciatioii  of  one-tenth  of  its  force 
uiKtii  the  lunp  must  introduce  some  dillertuce  in  elu- 
tri(iti)ig  the  iiiood  as  it  paj^es  through  the  lui 


Arbuthnot:  On  Air. 


i  luuga." 


*e-lu-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  elutriatus,  j^a.  par. 
of  dutrio.]  The  act  or  process  of  elutriating. 
Purilication  by  washing,  when  tlie  water 
carrit'S  olf  a  lighter  or  moie  soluble  material 
from  the  heavier  portion,  whirh  is  designed 
to  be  saved.  It  ditfers  from  lixivialiou  iu  the 
latter  respect.    (K:iight.) 

"After  all  its  transmutatioDS.  elutriations,  and  fll- 
tratiiius  in  tlie  body."— .dec.  of  Origin.  Phenix  (1707J; 
vol.  i..  [1.  44. 

*  e-liix'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and  luxatus^ 
jia.  jiai-.  of  hi.ro  —  to  put  out  of  joiTit,  to  di8- 
lot-ite.  ]     To  dislocate,  to  put  out  of  joint. 

e-liix-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  luxation 
(q.v.).]  The  dislocation  or  pulling  out  of 
joint  of  a  bone. 

el'-van  (1),  a.  [Elfin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
elves. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  Jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  ^  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  inc.  =  b?l,  d^L 
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elvan — emailombrant 


4l'-van  (2),  a.  &  a.    [Coriii»h  =  white  rock(?)] 

A.  As  aiibalantive : 

Mining :  A  granite  vein,  or  a  porphyritic  or 
other  Plutonic  dyke,  eb[>eciiiliy  cue  of  a  wliite 
colour  peuelratiiig  sutliinuiitar^  atratit.  The 
term  is  most  fri-qiieiitly  used  in  coniiuctioii 
with  the  Uartiiioor  raiitre  of  liills,  the  loeUs  of 
Cornwall,  and  tliosc  of  Ireland.    (LytU,  &.C.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  such  gmnitic  or 
other  veins  [A.]. 

Sl'-van-ite,  el'-van-yte,  s.  [Cornish  elvan 
Ol-v!) ;  suir.  -iUi  (M'iiL.)  (q.v.).] 

PHtoL:  a  grauitie  mck,  which  weathers 
white,  whii'h  has  risen  in  dykes  penetrating 
tlie  Curboniferons  rocks, 

*  elve  (1).  3.    [Klf.]    An  elf. 

elve-locJta,  s.  pu    [ELr-LocK.] 

elve  (2),  s.    [Helve.] 

Mcdi.  :  The  shaft  or  handle  of  an  axe,  an 
adze,  pick,  or  mattock. 

€l-vel-la'-9e-i.  s.  ;)/.  [Mod.  Lat.  (k)elvetia, 
and  I^at.  mas.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -acti.] 

Dot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Fungales,  order  Asco- 
myi-etes. 

el'-ven,  s.  [Corrupted  from  A.S.  eilan  =  the 
ebii  (?)]  The  conimun  Kim,  U imtLS  campestris. 
{Britleii  cC  Holland.) 

©i'-ver,  s.  (A.S.  o:l  =  an  eel;  second  element 
di'iibifui.]  A  young  eel,  especially  a  young 
cciii^'cr  or  sea  eel. 

5lves,  •  el-ven,  s.  pi.    [Elf.] 

elV  islx,  o.     [Eng,  dv{es);   -ish.]    Of  or  per- 
taiuin^  Ui  elves  ;  eltlMh  ;  mischievous. 
"  Hta  [wilfrey  folt  tin-  woklit 
Of  that  ill-uiiiuui-d  «la,th  (rflalif 

ScuU  :  Lug  of  thtt  Latt  Mnutrel,  Iv.  13. 

*  elvish-marked,  a.  Mmked  by  the 
elves  or  l.tnics. 

"Thou  ttvi3h-m<irk'd.  al)ortlve.  rootlUK  hog." 

Shakoifj. :  Uichitrd  111.,  1.  a 

filV-isll-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  dvUh  ;  -In.]  lu  man- 
ner of  elves,  .ike  an  elf;  mischievously. 

el' -wand,  eln'-wand,  s.  [Eng.  eHi),  dn, 
and  Wfutd.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  insti  unieiit  for  mea- 
suring ;  properly  one  an  ell  in  length. 

"  Aiie  linrges  may  bnue  In  liis  liouse.  Aiie  meAsurd  for 
bia  ci>rims.aiiQ  ulntottiid,  auo  stnue,  auu  pound  to  wey." 
—UurroiO  Luwe*.  cli.  III. 

2.  A^tron.  :  The  constellation  railed  Orion's 
Girdle  rjr  Belt ;  also  called  the  King's  Ellwand. 

"  The  S'-o.  the  neiilu  Btemes.  and  the  Chnrlewane 

The  Eiwatid,  Uleeloul.'nti^  mid  Artliiiria  Untfe." 

Dougliu :  Virgil,  239.  b  3. 

el-y-dor'-ic,  a.  [Ft.  Hydoriqne,  from  Gr, 
eAmoi-  {ebiioit)  =  olive-<iil.  and  tiSoip  (Jiudor)  = 
water.]  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of  painting 
invented  by  Vincent,  of  Montpelier,  intended 
to  ci>nibine  the  fiesh  appearance  of  water- 
colours  and  the  mellowness  of  oil-])ainting. 
Tlie  vehicle  hir  the  i)ignients  is  an  emulsion 
of  oil  and  water  with  the  intervention  of  a 
gnm  or  mucilage. 

Sl'-y-mus,  8.  [Gr.  eA»»/xo9  {ehnnos)  =  .  .  .  a 
kind  of  grain,  from  eAuw  {duo)  =  to  roll  round  ; 
■becaube  tiie  fruit  is  rolled  up  in  the  palea.] 

Jict.:  Lynie-gTJiss  ;  a  genus  of  Gmsses,  trihe 
HnidevE.  Ehjitnts  aveiiariiis  is  thiee  to  six  feet 
hi'zli,  with  a  stout  creejiing  stoloniferous  root- 
stalk,  rigid  pinigent  leaves,  and  aoumiiiate 
awnle.ss  glumes.  It  glows  on  sandy  Sf-a- 
ehores  from  Essex  and  North  Wales  north- 
wards. It  occurs  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and 
in  North  Anrerica.  It  is  useful  in  binding  to- 
gether the  loose  material  of  sand  dunes. 

fi-ly'-na,  s.     [Gr.  iAvta  (dno)  =  to  roll  round.] 
J'ot  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Elyneae 
(q.v.). 

e-ly'-ne-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.  dyn(a\  and 

I^t.  fern.  pi.  ad.j.  snff.  -rce.] 
Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Cypemceee. 

$-l^s'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  dv<!his  —  pertaining  to 
Ehsium,  the  place  of  bliss.] 

Zo'il. :  A  genus  of  Molluscs,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Elysiadie  (<i.v.).  Found  in 
Britain  an<l  the  Mediternm'an. 

$-ly  si  -a-doe,  e-ly-^i  i  dso,  «.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat  liijsia,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sidf,  •(i)dce.'} 


ZooL :  A  family  of  Nudibrancliiate  Gastero- 
poda, shell-less  and  snail-like,  with  no  dis- 
tinct mantle  or  breathing  organ,  a  Kingle 
series  of  lingual  teeth,  and  the  sexes  united. 
It  cuntains  live  genera. 

e-lj^-^ian,  or  e-lya'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat 
Klifsiit^i;  Gr.  'HAiiatos  (i.7Hsioi)=pertaining  to 
Elysium  (ri.v.).] 

A*  Aa  adjective : 

L  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Elysium, 

"  I'll  wait  hill  coining  In  th'  IHj/tuin  fields.' 

Smi-'it:  J'hasdra  i  Hip,  olitat,  ItL 

2.  Fig-  :  Yielding  the  greatest  delight  and 
pleiUiuie  ;  exceedingly  delightful. 

•'  I'linuliiu.-  and  (cmves 
Eluaian,  Fortunate  Fields— likui  thueouf  old.' 

WorUnporth :  livclute. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  Paradise,  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  alter  death. 


S-l^^'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  'HAucrioi' 
{Eliislon).'\ 

L  Lit.  <&  Mythol. :  The  abode  of  the  blessed 
after  death.  Homer  places  it  on  the  west 
border  nf  the  earth,  near  to  Ocean  ;  favoured 
heroes  ]>as8ed  tliither  without  death,  and 
lived  ha|)py  under  tlie  rule  of  Rhadumanthus 
(Odyss.  iv.  5iJ4).  Hesiod  and  Pindar  place  it 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Hiipipy.  From  the^e 
legends  aro»e  the  fabled  Atlantis. 

2.  Fig. :  A  place  or  state  of  perfect  happi- 
ness and  bliss. 

'•  Suph  thliigB  the  bard  re1iit««, 
Who  t<>  the  ftwe-3truck  world  uiilockvd   /Jlyslum't 
gJiLea."  &iprun .   ChUda  Harold,  L  1&. 

el'-y-tra,  s.  jil.     [Elytron.] 

e-lyt'-ri-form,  a.  Mod,  Lnt.  «^((rum  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  lormn  =  form,  shape.]  ShupL-d  like 
one  or  both  of  a  beetles  elytra. 

el-^-trine.  b.  Mod.  Lat.  elytrum;  Eng.,  &c., 
sutf.  ■ine{CIu'7n.).'] 

Chem. :  The  homy  snbstance  or  material  of 
which  a  beetle's  elytra  are  composed. 

Sl'-^-tro-^ele,  s.     [Gr.  €\vTpov  (ehitron)  =  a 
sheath  I  Elytron],  and  k^Atj  (Ac/el=atiiuiour.] 
Med. :   A  tumou'r    in  the   vagina,  vaginal 
hernia. 

el'^Sr-troid,  a.      [Gr*   «AvTpoi/  (elutTon)  =  a 
sheath,  and  eT5os  (eidos)  —  form.] 
'Anitt. :  Sheath-like,  resembling  a  sheath. 

el'-y-tron.  el'-y-trum  (pi.  el'-y-tra),  s. 

[Gr.  fAvTpoi'  'dutron)  =  a  cover,  a  covering, 
the  slieafh  of  a  beetle's  wiiig  ;  tAitai  (eiuo)  = 
to  roll  round.] 
Entomology : 

1.  (Generally  pi.) :  The  homy  sJieatlis  which 
constitute  the  anterior  wings  of  the  order 
Coleoptera  (Beetles).  Tliey  "afford  a  protec- 
tion to  the  posterior  or  membranous  ]>air 
folded  uji  beneatli  them  when  the  insect  is  at 
rest.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  odled  wing- 
covers  or  wing-cases.  In  most  cases  the  elytra 
cover  the  abdomen  above,  but  in  the  Bi-aclie 
lytra  they  are  too  short  to  do  this.  When 
elytra  are  hard  and  ojiacpie  at  their  base,  but 
meml'ianoos  at  their  extremities,  they  are 
called  hemelj'tra.    (Owen,  itc.) 

2.  The  scales  or  plates  on  the  hnck  of 
Aphrodite,  the  Sea-mouse,  an  annelid.  (Nichol- 
son.) 

t  el-y-tr6-plas'-tic,n.  [Gr.  f\vTpov(dutron) 
=  a  she;ith  :  ttAlio-toc  (plastos)  =  formed, 
moidded,  and  Eng.,  &.v.  snif.  -ic.] 

Surg. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  elytroplasty 
(q.v.). 

I  el-y-trd-plas'-t^.  5.  [Fr.  ^lytropfastie,  from 
Gr.  e-^vrpoif  (diitron)  =  a  sheath,  and  TrAatroiii 
(plasso)  =  to  form,  to  mould.] 

Snrg.  :  The  operation  by  which  some  part 
of  the  vagina  may  be  restored. 

+  el -jjr-tror^-rar-phy,  «.  [Fr.  dyfrorrhaphie. 
from  Gr.  eXvTpov  (rlutrvn)  ~  a  sheath,  and 
pa<i>r]  (rhaplie)  =  a  seam ;  pdirm  (rkapto)  —  to 
eew.] 

Surg.  :  An  operation  by  which  part  of  the 
vagina  is  se\ve<l  to  rei)air  a  fissiu'e,  or  when 
the  uterus  has  fallen. 

el'-^-trum,  s.    [Lat.]    [Elytron.] 

el'-ze-vir,  s.  [See  def]  The  name  of  a  noted 
family  rif  ]nintcrs  aiul  publishers  in  Amster- 


dam, who  flourished  from  10^0  to  ItfSO.  and 
wiiose  worivs  are  highly  prized  for  their  ele- 
gance and  accuracy. 

elzevlr-odltlons,  «.  pi. 

JiiUiog.  :  Editions  of  the  classics.  &c.,  pi^ 
lished  by  the  Elzevir  family. 

elzevir-type,  5. 

Print.:  A  kind  of  type  consisting  oTtdU 

thin  letters. 

ELZEVIR  TYPE. 

'em,  jyro.  [A  popular  contractiou  of  Uum 
(q.v.).] 

em,  5.    [From  the  letterm.] 

print. :  The  square  of  the  Iwdy  of  a  type. 
As  the  "  m  "  in  euriy  fonts  had  a  square  l»ody, 
it  became  a  unit  of  measure  for  compositore 
work.  A  coluum  of  this  book  is  ^1^  cmx  long. 
and  \\\  ems  broad  (pica). 

em.-,  pre/.  Tlie  form  whicli  the  prefixes  en,  in 
sometimes  take  before  a  word  begiuniug  with 
a  h,  an  m,  or  a  p. 

*  e-xiia9'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emaceratus  » 
emaciiited  ;  e  =  out.  fully,  and  macer  =  thin, 
lean.]  [EMActATt:.]  To  waste  away  ;  to  Uiak* 
lean ;  to  emaciate. 

*  e-ma^'-er-at-ing,    pr,    par.^    a.,    &    t. 

[E.MACERATE.l 

A.  &  B.  .<4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  cu^}. :  (8e» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subs, :  The  act  of  making  lean  or 
emaciating ;  emaciation. 

*  e-ma9-er-a'-tion,  a.     [Lat.   emaceratu*.'^ 

The  act  or  process  of  etnaceniting  ;  the  statft 
of  becoming  emaciated  ;  emaciation. 

e-ma'-fi-ate  (or  91  as  Slu),  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat. 
emaclatus,  pa.  par.  of  emiicio  =  to  make  tliin  ;, 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  uuicies  =  leanness  ;  mucer, 
thin,  lean.)    [Emacerate.] 

*  A.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  lose  flesh  or 
become  lean  ;  to  waste  away ;  to  reduce  to- 
lean  ness. 

"A  cold  aweat  bedews  his  vmaciatad  cbeeko.'*— - 
Rnox:  Chritti'ni  Philos  >php,  i  K. 

*  B.  Tntrans. :  To  waste  or  pine  away ;  to- 
become  emaciated ;  to  lose  flesh  ;  to  be  re- 
duced to  leanness, 

"He  [Aristotle]  cmadated  aud  piued  aw&y  lii  tbtt 
too  anxioua  euqulrj-  of  its  reciprocatioue." — aratnur: 
Vuiffiir  Erroan,  bk-  vii.  ch.  xiv. 

*  e-ma'-fi-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  emad* 
ains.}  Wasted  away,  thin,  redu^'ed  to  lean- 
ness; emaciated,    (^hen^tone:  Ruined  Abltey.^ 

*  e-ma'-9i-at-mg  (or  91  as  slu),  pr.  par^ 

a.,  &  s.     [Emaglate,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  -45  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se©^ 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  maldng 
emaciated  ;  the  state  of  becoming  emaciat*^d- 

e-ma-9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  stu),  &     [Lai 

emaciatus.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  emaciating  or 
making  lean. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  lean  or  emaciated^ 
a  wasting  or  pining  away. 

3.  A  stitte  of  being  emaciated,  wasted  away, 
orleamiess. 

"Searchers  cannot  tell  whether  this  eynadatian  or 
leaimess  were  from  a  phthisis,  or  frum  a  bectldc 
fever.  "—Grau«r.-  Bills  of  MortatUy. 

*  e-mac'-U -late,  v.t.  [Lat.  emacvlatiis,  ptL 
par.  of  erri/tr.iilo :  e=  out,  from,  and  macula  = 
a  stain.)  To  clear  fiom  blemishes  or  faults;, 
to  correct;  to  amend. 

"  Pichena  and  nthera  have  taken  great  p^ns  la 
emaculating  the  texL"— i/a/« :  liemains,  p.  273. 

*  e-mac-U-la'-tlon,  a.  [Lat.  em/tcidntns.} 
Tlie  act  or  proct-^-s  of  cleansingfroui  blemishe* 
or  faults  ;  correction,  emendation. 

e-maU'-om.-brant,  s.  [Fr.  imail  =  enamel, 
and  nijilirant.  ]>r.  pa  of  om^rrr  =  to  shade.j 
A  process  wliich  consists  in  flootling  trans- 
paieut  coloured  glnss  over  designs  stanii>edoii 
earthenware  or  ])orceliin.  A  jtlane  surface  is 
thus  i>roduped,  in  whicdi  the  cjivities  of  th» 
design  appear  is  shadows  of  various  deptlia. 
Tlie  ])rMcess  was  introduced  by  the  Baron  A. 
de  Treinblay,  of  Meluu. 


^te,  f^t,  faro,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we.  w^et.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pS^ 
or.  wbro,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riilo,  fuU:  try,  Syrian,    se.  ce-e:  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


eznanant — embalm 
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*  jdn'-a-nant,  *  em-a-nent,  a.  [Lat. 
enuiiuZns,  \n.  ]iar.  vt  tu^  .tio  =  to  flow  out.] 
Flowing  or  issuing  out  from  souietliiug  elsu  ; 
eiuauatiii(j ;  pa^^iug  Into  uu  act  from. 

"  The  fint  act  of  the  diviue  nature,  relatlug  to  the 
worlj,  is  im  ematuinl  act"— Hale:  Origin  o/  Man- 
kiiid, 

^ju'-a-nate,  v.i.     [Lat.  emanatus,  pa.  par.  of 

•wwt'io  =  to  flow  out :  e  =  out,  and  vuino  =  to 

flow.     Fr.  euianer :  Sp.  emauar;  It.  enuinare.] 

1.  To  issue  or  flow  from,  iis  a  source  ;  to 

proceed  from ;  as,  Light  emaiiaUs  from   the 

«UI1. 

2-  To  issue  or  proceed  from  as  the  origin  or 
•ource ;  to  take  origin  or  rise ;  to  spring,  to 
Issue. 

"  Derived  from  an  equjU  authority  emanatiit;;  from 
tlie  I'uuiiuuii  li^'ieeiiii-'iit  autl  •  ri-^tuiil  compact  of  tlie 
aLite."— i;Mr*«;  Ffcnch  lieeolattuii. 

*ein.'-a-iiate,  a.  [Lat.  tmxinahis,  pa.  par.  of 
taxaiw.]     Issujng,  proceeUmg,  emanating. 

€m'-a-nat-ing,pr.por.,a.,&5.  [Emanate,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  -i5  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  issuing  or 
proceeding  out ;  emuuution. 

{m-a-na'-tiou,    s.        [Lut.    emanatin,    from 
€mu)iatiis,  pa.  pur.  of  enmno ;  Fr.  evuinatioTi ; 
Bp.  ema7iacioii ;  It.  emanazioiie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  issuing  or  proceeding 
from  soMuthiug  else,  as  from  a  source  or 
■fountain- head. 

"  pTOceedlug  from  him  by  way  of  emanation  aa  light 
from  tliu  &UU.  —Hay  :  On  the  CretUion,  pt.  L 

2.  That  which  emanates,  issues,  flows,  or 
proceeds  from  something  else,  as  from  a 
source  ;  an  elflux. 

"  Prom  the  boy  there  cnme 
Feelings  and  emnndnoiM—tliiuca  which  were 
Light  to  the  Buu  aud  music  to  the  wiiid." 

Wordsiaorth :  ifichael, 

n.  Phil. :  A  system  of  jihilosophy  which 
teaciies  that  all  existences  have  successively 
emanated  from  God. 

•  em'-a-nat-ive,  «.  [Eng.  e7nanat(e);  -ive.] 
Enrnii'itiug,  issuing,  proceeding. 

*■  Tis  agniiist  the  imtiire  of  enimmriPe  efTecta  to  sub- 
slst  hilt  by  the  cuiitiuual  infiueuce  of  their  causes." — 
OianviU  :  Euays,  Nu.  \. 

•  em'-a-nat-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emanative ; 
-ly.^  By  way  of  emanation  ;  after  the  manner 
of  an  emanation. 

"  No  n.itiind.  iiujierfect,  ci-eated  heins  can  create  or 
emuTuUirelj/  produce  a  new  aa.\MttiiiC6.'-~Cud.u/ort/i : 
IntelU  System. 

*  em'-a-na-tor-y-,  a.  [Eng.  emanat{e) ;  -ory.] 
Of  tlie  nature  of  an  emanaticm  ;  enianative. 

"Which  we  irLiy  In  aonie  sense  call  suhatauce, 
thou'^-h  but  Bi-condiiry  or  vmnnatory." — H.  More:  Iin- 
morlaliry  o/Uie^oul.hk.  L,  ch.  vi. 

«-manche,  e-xnaunche,  s.    [Manche.] 

^mazL'-^i-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emanci^mtus,  pa. 
par.  of  eiaancipo  =  to  set  free  ;  e  =  out,  and 
TTUtTicipo  =  to  transfer  property  ;  vw.nc€i<s 
(genit  mancipis)  =  one  who  acquires  pro- 
perty :  Tnanu  =  in  the  hand,  and  capio  =  to 
receive.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  spt  free  from  slavi-ry  or  servitude  ;  to 
restore  to  freedom  from  a  state  of  bondage ; 
to  muimmit. 

"  By  the  Twelve  Tiiblea,  only  those  were  called  unto 
fhe  iutest^ttc  siiccoBsion  of  their  laienta  thiit  were  in 
the  iiareuts'  power,  excindiui;  all  enuincipitted  cUil- 
dren."— .I,v/t^  ■  I'arcrjon. 

2,  To  set  free  from  anytliing  which  holds  in 
TSondage,  or  acts  as  a  restraint,  or  restricrtion 
of  any  Iciud  ;  to  release  from  any  controlling 
power  or  influence. 

■' How  from  many  tronhlesome  and  slavish  Imper- 
tlueiicep.  grown  into  h;ibit  ;uh1  ciiatoiu  ...  lie  had 
rnnancii^atcd  and  frt-ed  iiim^elf." — Efclyn  .   AcHaria. 

II.  Sc  'ts  Law :  To  liberate  or  release  from 
pareutnl  authority. 

■•  e-mSai'-^l-pate,  «.     [Lat.  enmncipatus,  pa. 
pai'.    of    annncipo  =  to    emancipate    (q.v.).] 
Emancipated,  freed,  set  free,  restored  to  free- 
dom. 
•*  We  have  no  slaves  at  home.    Then,  why  iibroadT 
And  they  tlieniBelvea.  once  ferried  uVr  the  wave 
That  parts  ua,  .ire  cmnncipat"  and  looked." 

Covi^cr:  Talk,  i\.  37-9. 

^maJl'-ci-pat-ing»pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Eman- 
cipate, V  1 

A.  tt  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  subst. :  Tlie  act  of  setting  free  or 
restoring  to  liberty  ;  emancipation. 

e-man'-9i-pat-er,  s.    [Emancipator.] 

e-man-^i-pa'-tion,  s,      [Lat.   emajicipatio, 
from  eiiuincipatu3,  pa.  par.  of  emaitcipo  =  to 
emancipate  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinal^  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  setting  free  or  releasing  from 
slavery,  bondage,  or  servitude  ;  a  restoring  to 
freedom  or  liberty. 

2.  The  state  of  being  emanci]iated,  freed,  or 
released  from  any  bond,  oi-  rt-straint. 

'*  Obstiimcy  In  o)>Luiun9  holds  the  dogmatist  In  the 
cbaiiiB  of  enor.  without  hope  of  cimtniripalion."— 
GlawUl:  Sccjjsii  Scienii/ica,  ch.  xxiiL 

3.  Tlie  act  of  freeini,'.  releasing,  or  delivering 
from  any  bond,  restraint,  or  controlling  power 
or  influence. 

II.  Tn  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  was 
the  fiiiit  state  to  take  definite  action  for  the 
emancipation  of  slavos.  An  act  providing  for 
this  Wiis  passed  on  March  1,  17S0.  Massaebu 
setts  was  but  one  day  later.  Emancipation 
was  strongly  resisted  in  the  South,  and  the 
Civil  War  was  an  outcome  from  the  strong 
anti-slavery  sentinieril  in  the  Kmtii.  On 
January  1,  ISil-i,  an  emanci[iatiou  proclama- 
tion wjLS  issued  by  President  Lincoln,  SL'tting 
free  all  the  shives  iu  the  rebellious  tiUites. 

e-man-^i-pa'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  emancipa- 
tion ;  -ist.]  An  advocate  for  the  emancipation 
of  slaves. 

e-nian'-9i-pat-dr,  e-ma-n'-ji-pat-er,  *. 

[Lat.]    One  who  emancipates  ;  an  emancipa- 
tionist. 

"Let  03  review  and  refute  the  sophismB  of  both; 
and  first  of  tho  eTttancipators." — Merits  of  the  Cuiho- 
licks.  iic,  p.  3j3. 

*  e-man -9i-pist,  s.  [A  contr.  of  evtancipa- 
tionist] 

1.  An  emancipationist. 

2.  In  New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  had 
been  pardoned  or  emancipated. 

*e-ma'ne,  v.i.  [Fr.  imaner.  from  Lat.  emauo.] 
[Emanate.]  To  issue  or  flow  out,  to  proceed, 
to  emanate. 

"  Give  thia  commission  to  the  spirits  which  emaned 
from  him.'"— i'*r  ii'.  Jones:  Myth.  Poetry  of  Persians 
Ji  Uintttu. 

e-mar'-^id,   a.      [Pref.  e  (intens.),  and  Lat. 
tiuirceo  —  to  droop,  to  wither.] 
Bot, ;  Withered,  flaccid,  wilted. 

* e-mar-gin-ate,  v.t.  [EMARGiNATE,a.]  To 
talie  away  the  edge  or  margin  of. 

e-max'-giii-ate,  a.  [Lat.  emar^natus,  pa. 
par.  of  emargiiio:  e  =  out,  away,  and  margo 
(genit.  vutrgiais)  =  an  edge,  a  margin.] 

Bot.,  Entom.,  £c. :  Notched  or  indented  at 
the  tip,  as  if  a  part  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
margin.  Ex;mii'le.  the  leaf  of  the  box-tree  or 
shrub  (Bunts  sevijjervireiis).     (Livdley.) 

"Anterior  angles  obtusely  rounded,  apex  emar- 
otniite.  surface  9)»arsely  punctured"— TVaTW.  Amer. 
Phitos.  Society  (1873).  p.  124. 

e-mar'-gin-at-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [EImar- 

OINATE,  v.] 

A.  .4s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  The  same  as  Emaroinate,  a. 
(q.v.). 

e-mar'-gin-ate-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  emargiiiate  ; 
-hi.]  In  an  eniarginate  manner  ;  with  a  notch 
at  the  apex. 

e-mar-gin-a'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  emarginat(e), 
and  sutf.  -ion.]  The  act  of  notching  or  in- 
denting the  margin ;  the  state  of  being  so 
notched  or  indented. 

"In  B^'roaua  the  sixth  al>domina1  segment  is  alwa>'a 
visible  ill  tlie  t-uinrgi/intion  of  the  Mill."  —  Trans. 
AmtT.  PhUos.  Society  (1873),  p.  118. 

e-mar-gin'-U-la,  s.    [flimin.  of  Lat.  emargi- 

natiis  =  notched.] 

Zoo/. :  A  genus  of  molluscs  having  shells 
with  a  notch  upon  the  anterior  margin.  Forty 
recent  species  are  known,  and  forty  fossil. 
Tlie  former  extend  in  space  from  Britain  to 
Anstialia,  the  latter  iu  time  from  the  Trias 
till  now. 

S-mas'-ou-late.  v.t.  &■  i,  [Lat.  emasculatus, 
pa.  par.  "of  cymismlo  ~  to  castrate  :  e  =  out, 
away,  and  viascu'us  =  male  ;  mas  =  a  male.] 


A-  Traiuiilive: 

L  Lit.  :  To  castrate,  to  geld,  to  deprive  of 
vhility  or  ])rocreative  power. 

II.  Figuratively : 

\.  To  deprive  of   manliness  or  masculina 
sti'ength,  power,  or  spirit ;  to  elfemiuate  ;  to 
weaken. 
"  Enjjtaud  1  the  time  U  come  when  tliou  shouldst  weao 

Thy  heart  frouj  its  cmtti  -uLi  tng  f^od.' 

Wvrdswartt:  Sonn«t  to  I.ibtrty. 

2.  To  exjmrgate  or  remove  indecencies  or 
coaraeness  from  a  book ;  to  free  from  obscenity 
or  coarseness. 

•B,  Intraiis.:  To  become  effeminate  or 
ema.sculated. 

■'  l-'ew  or  nvther  none  which  have  enuuculated  or 
turned  women."— /froiff««;  Vulgar  Krruurt.  bk.  lil., 
ch.  wil. 

*  e-mas'-cu-Iate,  a.  [Lat.  emasculatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enulscido.] 

1.  Emasiulated,    unuianned ;   deprived  of 

vigour  or  strength. 

"The  h.%ran3ed,  degeneroua,  emnarulate  shive  Is 
offeuOed  with  rv  Jubilee, a mauumiatiuu." — Hammond: 
Works,  iv.  515. 

2.  Feeble,  effeminate,  weak. 

"Store  euoui^h  of  such  einueuXaU  theology  u 
i'\ils\"—Ba->nmQTui  :    Il'orJM,  iv.  571. 

S-mas'-cu-lat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  i&a.    [Euas 

CULATK,   )k] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  castrating  or  de- 
priving of  strength  and  vigour;  emasculation, 

e-mas-cn-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emascidatns,  pa. 
pai'.  of  tinasculo.l 

1.  Theactof  castrating ordeprivingof  virility. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving  of  manly  vigmir, 
strength,  or  spirit ;  a  rendering  effeminate, 
weak,  or  spiritless. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  or  freeing  from  ob- 
scenities or  coarseness ;  expurgation. 

4.  The  state  of  being  emasculated ;  effemi- 
nacy, womanish  softness. 

e-mas'-cu-la-tor,  s.  fEng.  emasctdat(e) ; 
-or.]     One  who  or  that  whieh  emasculates. 

*  e-m^s'-CU-la-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  emasculat(e); 
-ory.]    Tending  to  emasculate  ;  emasculating. 

""  ei>i-ba'9e,  v.t.    [Embase.] 

•em-bag',  v.t.  [Pref,  em,  and  Eng.  bag 
(q.v.),]     To  encase  in  a  bag. 

"  Mild  f  embag  their  limbs  anJ  leap  it  beautifully." 
Tennant  :  A  nuttr  Pair  (1812).  C  IL.  st  l& 

'em-bale,   •  em-ball,   "  em-bayle,  v.L 

Fr.  eiafialler :  em  =  in,  and  balle  =  a  ball.] 

1.  To  make  up  in  a  pack  or  bale. 

2.  To  bind  ui>,  to  inclose. 

"  Uer  streight  leK»  moat  bravely  were  emboyM 
lugildeu  buaklUB  oi  costly  cnrdwaj-uu.' 

Spenser:  F.  V,.  11.  Ui.  2T. 

*  em-bal'-mg,  pr.  jmr.,  a.,  &  s.     [Esibale.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  subst,:  The  act  of  wrapping  up,  or 

inclosing. 

*  em-ball't  v.t.    [Embalg.] 

*  em~ball'-ing,  5.  [Tref.  em,  and  Eng.  haU 
((pv.).]  Ihe  act  or  ceremony  of  carrying  tlie 
ball,  a.s  queen,  at  a  coronation. 

"  In  faith,  fur  little  EDghuid 
You'd  venture  lui  i-miiulli/ig." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  t'llj.,  11.  & 

em-balm'  {f  silent),   ''em-baalm,  'em- 

baum,  *  tm-ba^n,  v.t.  [Vi.  embaumer, 
from  em  =  en  =■  in,  ami  baume  —  balm  ;  O.  Fr, 
embasmer;  Sp.  embalsamar ;  Ital.  imbalsa* 
viare.] 

L  Lit.:  To  anoint,  preserve,  or  impregnate 
witli  aromatic  spices;  to  jireserve  troiu  putre- 
faction by  taking  out  tlie  intestines  from  a 
body,  and  filling  tlieir  place  with  odoiifeious 
and  desiccative  spices  and  drugs. 

"  PmfHtlm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  ;  although  uufjucen'cl.  yet  lite 
A  queen,  and  daughter  t«  .<■  king,  int^r  loe." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  Vtll.,  iv.  & 

n,  Figvrativdy : 

1.  To  fill  with  sweet  scents  ;  to  scent. 

"  Here  eglantine  rmttahned  the  air." 

••^utt ,   Lady  of  the  I^tkf.  i  It 

2.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  forgetfuluess ; 
to  preserve  the  memory  of. 

"  Muse  !  at  that  n-ime  tt.y  eacrei!  sorrows  shed; 
Those  tears  eternal  that  em  '"Om  t  lio  lU-.id" 

Pope:  B:ni-le  iii.  A',  tf. 


tooil,  b^p-:  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9911,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
"Oian*  -tlan  -  sh^n.   -tloxu  Hsion  =  shim;  ^ozi,  $ioii  =  shun,    -oloos,  -tioos,  -alous^^  ahiis.   -ble,  -die,  ^c.  =  bel,  dfi. 
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embalmer— embarren 


&ll-balni'-4r(i  silent),  5.  [Eng.  embalm  ;  -er.] 
Oue  who  jiiactisea  the  art  of  enibaliiiiiig  and 
preserving  boiiius ;  one  skilled  ir.  einbaliniiig. 

"Tlie  Romnna  were  uot  bo  good  embalmen  aa  tbe 
Egyptiauit"— Bu«c»H.-  Natural  liiitory. 

^m-balm'-ing  (J  silent),  "  em-baulm-ing, 
*ein-baum-Ulg, pr.  jjur.,  a.,k,s.  [Embalm.] 

A,  &  B.  As  i>T.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

till-   Vi'Vh). 

C.  As  sub.st. :  The  art  of  preserving  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  or  animals.  The  earliest 
exauiiiles  are  fuurul  in  Egypt,  where  it  was 
practised  over  3,000  years  ago.  The  invention 
was  ascribed  by  them  to  Anubis,  the  son  ..f 
Osiris,  who  was  said  to  have  performed  the 
onice  for  his  father.  Tlie  jiractice  prevailed, 
though  not  so  extensively,  atiiong  the  nations 
of  Asia,  and  was  at  a  later  period  in  use  to 
Boine  extent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Dryin'^  tlie  bodies  in  sand  was  the  method 
chicllv  iti-ac.tiaed  among  the  pooi-er  classes. 
Enilialniin;;  was  also  performed  by  salting  in 
natinii,  and  then  drying;  boiling  in  resins  and 
bitumen ;  and  l)y  removing  the  brain  and 
viscei-a,  washing,  and  applying  line  resins, 
myrrli,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic  substances. 
In  some  cases  oil  of  cedar  was  injected  into 
the  cavity  of  the  body,  which  was  then 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  natron  for  seventy 
days,  when  the  viscera  came  away,  leaving 
little  but  skin  and  bone  remaining.  Among 
the  upiier  classes,  the  bodies,  after  being  pre- 
pared, were  swathed  in  linen  bandages  satu- 
rated with  gum,  the  total  lengtli  of  which 
aniuuntt'd  in  some  instances  to  more  than 
1,000  yards.  Within  and  about  the  bodies  of 
difTeronl  mummies  have  been  found  sulphate 
of  soda,  salti)etre,  common  salt,  soda,  oil  of 
ced;ir,  turpentine,  asphalte,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
and  other  substances.  In  very  recent  times, 
with  the  increase  of  chemical  knowlcttge, 
considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject,  and  various  processes  and  com- 
pounds have  been  devised.    (Knifjht.) 

"To  use  more  coat  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead,"— 
Wkitffi/t :  Defence,  p.  727. 

*  em  -  balm'-  ment  {I  silent),  *  em  -  bal  - 
ment,  5.  [Eng.  embalm);  -ment]  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  embalming. 

"  To  carry  the  corpse  to  Russell's  .  .  .  leave  it  there 
till  he  jeul  orders  for  the  cmbalmenf—Mfilonei  Life 
of  Dnjden;  The  Funeral. 

Sm-bank',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  hank 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  with  a  bank  or  mound  ; 
to  cast  up  a  bank  or  mound  round;  to  sur- 
round or  defend  with  a  bank,  mound,  or 
dike  ;  to  bank  up. 

Sm-bahk'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Embank.] 
A.  &  B.  As  }rr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  inclosing  with  a 

bank  or  mound  ;  embankment. 

em-banli'-ment,  s.     (Eng.  embank;    ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing  or 
protecting  with  a  bank,  mound,  or  dike. 

2.  A  structure  raised  to  prevent  water  from 
overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  or  to 
support  a  roadway.  A  raised  mound  or  bank 
of  earth  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  [Dike]  ;  against  the  overflow 
of  a  river  [Levee]  ;  or  to  cany  a  railroad, 
caml,  or  road  across  a  tract  of  low  ground  or 
across  a  ravine  or  gully.  [Filling.]  The 
oldest  embankment  in  England  is  Roman— 
tliat  of  Romney  Marsh. 

"  A  artm  exceedins  the  whole  amount  of  the  uational 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  Americau  war  wiia,  in  a  few 
ycitra.  voluuttrily  exi>eiu!ed  hy  this  riiiued  peojile  in 
vi-'ulucls.  timuela.  embatikmeiilt.  liridgea,  Bt&tioiis, 
eni;iiies."— J/'ic'iu/<(y  *  JIht-  Enfj.,  ch.  xix, 

11.  Civil  Eng. :  Technically,  in  civil  engineer- 
ing, tlie  earth  removed  to  }>roduce  a  level  is 
excavation,  and  that  wliich  requires  to  be 
heaped  up  for  the  same  purpose  is  eTiibank- 
ment. 

•cm-bar',  t'.t.  [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  Eng.  bar 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  shut,  close,  or  fasten  with  a  bar  or  bolt. 

2.  To  shut  up,  or  confine  as  with  bars  and 
bolts. 

"  Fast  em^ar'd  in  mighty  hrazen  wall, 
He  has  them  now  four  yean*  l>e8ieged  to  make  them 
thrall."  Spenser:  F.  <i.,  I.  vii.  «- 

3.  To  hinder,  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  to 
forbid.  • 

"  This  commerce  'twist  heaven  Rnd  earth  wi-re  uot 
£mbarred,  and  all  his  tnfBc  quite  forgot" 

[lovne:  Anatomij  of  the  World. 


"  em-bar-ca'-tlon,   em-bar-ka'-tlon,  s. 

[Eng.  ewifcarA: ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  causing  to  go  or  pass  on  board 
ship ;  a  putting  on  board  a  ship,  boat,  or 
vessel. 

"  The  FroDch  Keutlemeu  were  very  solicltoiu  for  the 
emb  ircal/on  of  the  army  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
fle«t  "—Clarendon. 

2.  The  act  of  embarking  or  going  on  board 
a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel. 

"Their  father's  fears  the  embarkation  pren 
For  Epheeiu  that  uight" 

aioper  :  Athvnaid.  bk.  Ix. 

•3.  That  which  is  embarked  or  put  on  board 
ship ;  a  cargo. 

"Another  embareation  of  Jesuits  was  sent  from 
LlBlKiii  to  CivlU  Vecchin."— SwM)»««.    ( Webtter.) 


^em-bargue,  v.t.     [Em- 


•  em-bar' ge  (1), 

BARGO,    v.] 

*  em-barge  (2),  v.i.  &  i.    [Embark.] 

em-bar -go,  s.      (Sp.  from  em  =  in,  on,  and 

barro.  =  a  bar  :  enUiaTgar  =  to  lay  an  embargo 
on.) 

I.  Lit.  &  Comm. :  A  prohibition  or  restraint 
imposed  by  public  authority  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  merchant  or  other  vessels  from  ports 
under  its  jurisdiction.  An  embargo  may  be 
either  civil  or  intemationtd.  A  civil  emhargo 
is  the  seizure  of  vessels  or  cargoes  under  tlie 
authority  of  municipal  law  ;  an  international 
embargo  is  a  public  act,  and  may  be  of  hostile 
intention. 

"  Kmhargnet  on  merchandize  was  another  ntglne  of 
royal  power." — Hume :  HisL  Entj..  vol.  v.,  app.  X 

t2.  Fig.:  A  prohibition,  a  hindrance,  a  re- 
straint, a  bar,  as.  To  lay  an  embargo  on  free 
speech. 

Emhargo  Acts:  Statutes  forbidding  the  clear- 
ing of  merchant  vessels  from  any  of  our  ports, 
during  international  troubles,  as  in  1807, 1812, 
1813.     {U.  S.) 

em  bar -go,  *  em-barge,    *  em-barque, 

v.t.     [Embargo,  s.] 

I I.  To  lay  an  embargo  upon;  to  prevent, 
hinder,  or  forbid  from  leaving  or  entering  a 
port. 

1 2.  To  stop,  hinder,  or  prevent  from  being 
carried  on  by  an  embargo :  as,  To  embargo 
commerce. 

1 3.  To  arrest  under  public  authority. 

"  Our  merchants  and  their  goods  were  mnbarged  or 
ftrrest^" — llackluyt:   yoyaget,U\.^A. 

4.  To  seize  for  public  use. 

0.  To  prohibit,  to  stop,  to  forbid,  to  restrain, 
to  bar. 

em-bar'-go-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  &  [Em- 
bargo,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  placing  an  embargo 
upon. 

*em-barg'ue-ment,  s.    [Eiubarquesient.J 

em-bark ,  *  em-barque,  *  im-bark,  v.t. 

&i.  [Ft.  embarquer:  em  =  in,  and  barque  — 
a  bark ;  Sp.  &  Port,  embarcar;  Ital.  im- 
barcare.] 

A.  Tra)isitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  go  on  board  ship ;  to 
put  on  board. 

"  He  fraighted  hla  ships  and  embarked  bis  hoffL" 
Qoldyng  :  Justine,  f o,  62. 

2.  Fig. :  To  engage  or  invest  in  any  busi- 
ness affair  or  scheme. 

B.  Intransitii-e  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  on  board  ship. 

"The  rising  mom  will  view  the  chiefs  embark.' 
Byron  :  Cortair,  ii.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  engage  in  any  business,  affair, 
or  scheme. 

em-bar-ka'-tlon,  s.    [Embarcation.] 

em-bark'-ing,  *  8m-bar-quing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [Embark.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  d:  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  \erb). 

C.  As  snbst.  :  Tlie  act  of  putting  or  going 
on  board  sliip  ;  embarkation. 

*  em-bark -ment,  s.  [Eng.  embark;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  embarking  ;  embarkation. 

*  em-bar'-ment,  *  im-bar-ment,  5.  [Eng. 

emhur  ;  -ment.]     A  bar  or  <']'positiou. 


•  gm-barque  -ment  (que  as  k),  «.  [Pro- 
bably cunuecied  with  Emuaboo,  u.  (q.v.)]  A 
hindrance,  a  restraint. 

"  The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Einbitnjuetnentt  ».\l  ot  fury." 

Shiikrtp. :  C'oriolanut,  L  x. 

em  -  bar' -  rasa,   *  em  -  bar  -  ras,  a.    [Pr. 

emburras.] 
*  1.  Embarrassment,  perplexity. 

"  From  whence  aruoe  tlie  embarras  of  David  ukd 
Jeremiah.'  —  Warburftm :  Divtne  Legation,  Lk.  V. 
sec.  v. 

2.  A  jdace  where  the  navigation  of  a  river 
or  a  creek  is  rendered  difficult  by  accumula- 
tions of  drift-wood,  trees,  die.     (American.) 

em-bar'-rass,  v.t.  [Fr.  embarrasser :  em  =. 
in,  and  harre  =  a  bar;  Sp.  embarazar;  Port. 
embara^er.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  To  perplex,  to  confuse,  to  abash,  to  dis- 
concert, to  ilistress. 

"  &u)U.  BoniewbAt  embarra^ted. 
Broke  the  silence."     LvngftUoie :  t'eangettne,  ii  &. 

2.  To  entangle  or  confuse  mattei-s  ;  to  cauae 
difficulties  and  perplexities  in ;  to  involve. 

3.  To  hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

n.  Comm.  :  To  encumber  with  debt  or  diffi- 
culties ;  to  involve  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
harrass,  to  entangle,  and  to  perplex :  *'  Em^ 
iHirrass  respects  the  manners  or  circum- 
stances ;  perj'kx  the  views  and  conduct ; 
entangle  is  s;iid  of  particular  circumstances. 
Embarrassments  dejtend  altogether  on  our- 
selves ;  tlie  want  of  prudence  and  presence  of 
mind  are  the  conmion  causes ;  perplexitiea 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well 
as  ourselves ;  extensive  dealings  with  others 
are  mostly  attended  with  perplexities:  entan- 
glements arise  mostly  from  the  evil  designs  of 
others.  That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the 
even  course  or  progress  of  one's  actions  :  that 
perplexes  whicli  interferes  with  one's  decisions: 
that  entangles  which  binds  a  person  in  his 
actions.  Pecuniary  difficulties  embarrass,  or 
contending  feelings  i>roduce  embarrassment: 
contrary  counsels  or  interests  ])erplex :  law- 
suits entangle.  Steadiness  of  mind  prevents 
embarrassment  in  the  outward  character. 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in  tbe  midst 
of  perplexities :  caution  must  be  employed  to 
guard  against  entanglements."  (firabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

em-bar'-rassed, '  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ehbab- 

BASa,   I'.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  (Mjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Peri>lexed,  disconcerted, 
confused,  abashed. 

2.  Comm. :  Involved  in  difficulties. 

"So  far  from  being  in  any  way  embarreuaed.  hlg 
business  13  in  a  iieriectly  sound  condition. '~£iail|r 
Telegrapb.  May  17.  18&3. 

em-bar'-rass-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a.  [Em- 
barrass, v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Causing  embarrassment  ot 
awkwardness ;  perplexing,  disconcerting. 

"The  dispute  between  the  rebels  and  the  goven>- 
ment  was  complicited  witli  another  dispute  still  more 
embfirroisina.  —Maeaulajj  :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  iviiL 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  same  as  Embaerassment 
(q.v.). 

em-bar'-rass-ing-ly,    adv.      [Eng.    embar- 

rassing  ;  -ly.]  In  au  embarrassing,  perplexing, 
or  confusing  manner  or  degree. 

em-bar'-rass-ment,    s.     [Eng.    embarrass: 
•ment.] 
I.  OrdiJiary  Language : 

1.  Confusion,  or  perplexity  of  mind. 

"My  real,  unaffected  embarrassryteiU  prevent*  me 
&om  expressiu;^  my  gratitude  to  you  as  I  ought."— 
BurJfc;  .-  Speech  to  Electors  of  Bristol. 

2.  Confusion,  entanglement ;  intricacy  of 
affairs. 

"Wlio  has  extricated  himself  from  the  embarrasa- 
mcnts  he  lay  under."— Z*icjj .■  Thehaid  of  S!atiu$.  bk.  t 

B,  Comm.  :  A  state  of  being  in  debt ;  jjecu- 
niary  difficulties  ;  debt. 

^  For  the  difference  between  embairasa- 
ments  and  difficulties,  see  Difficclty.] 

•  em-bar'-ren,  v.t.  [Pref  em,  and  Eng. 
harrni  (ipv.).]  To  cause  to  be  barren  ;  to 
render  barren. 

"  In  con!o>-ned  quantities  they  embarren  kit  tlM 
fields  ftbont  it."— Feltftam :  Resolves,  pt.  ii.,  rai.  9. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  w^U.  worU,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian-     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


embarring— embellishment 
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•^m-barr'-ihg,  pr.  jiar,  a.,  &  $.    [Embau.] 
A.  tt  B.  As  pr.  ;xt/\  it:  jxirticlp.  adj.:  (See 

tliti  vei'b). 
Ca  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or  in- 

doisiiig ;  lijudmiice. 

*  Sm-ba'se,    *  em  bace.    '  im-base,  v.t. 

[Pref.  em,  and  Eiij^.  hiise,  a.  (q.\'.)) 
L  To  lowei',  to  cast  down. 

"  To  the  gruuiid  her  eie-Uda  low  emb<uefK  " 

Speruer:  Sotmet  I'i. 

2.  To  vitiate,  to  lower,  to  deprave,  to  im- 
pair, to  dtiteriomte. 

"  Oraiiis  are  anuu.'il,  bo  that  the  virtue  of  the  aeetl  is 
not  worn  oat ;  whereas  in  a  tree  it  is  embtuvti  by  tlie 
gtouiid."— flucort  :  Natural  HUtury. 

3.  To  humiliate,  to  humble. 

"  To  whom  the  Prince,  him  fF.ynlng  to  embatc.'' 
Spenser:  F.  y  ,  VI.  vl  2a 

4.  To  degi-ade,  to  vilify. 

"To  pleAse  the  beat,  and  th'  evill  to  embate.' 

Speraer:  t\  Q..  VI.  L  ». 

6.  To  debase,  to  dishonour. 

•*  81th  all  thy  worthle  prayses  beUic  blent 
Their  ofspring  hath  embitste,  and  later  glory  shent" 
Speiuer:  F.  y.,  HI.  Ix.  SU. 

*  dm-ba'SO-ineilt    (1),    s.       [Eug.    i^n^ase; 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lowering,  deterio- 
rating, hunililing.  or  debasing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  debased  or  lowered  in 
value  ;  debasement. 

-Queeu  Elizabeth  did  by  little  and  little  rectify 
this  dctesbible  embatemenl  of  coin."— Hot*  ;  Hi$t.  Pt. 
Cr,,  cli.  xviL 

Sm-ba'se-xnent  (2),  s.    [Embasis.] 

Med.  :  A  tub  for  holding  warm  water  for 
bathing  ;  an  embasis. 

*em-b&8'-i-ate,  4.  [Eng.  einbassy  ;  -aU.] 
An  embassy. 

"He  tookt)  it  higtily  that  bis  emtxutata  WOB  de- 
luded."—Sir  T.  More  :   norks.  p.  fiO. 

*  2m-bas'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Eubabe.] 

A.  it  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Ehbasehent 
(q.v.). 

"  Which  raoat  manifestly  1h  the  ^mbaaing  of  the  oon- 
■olahlp."— A'orf/»;  Plutarch,  p.  19L 

fal'-ba-flis,  5.  (Or.,  from  cV  (eu)  =  in,  and 
fiaiwi  (baino)  =  to  go.J  A  bathing-tub  or 
filled  with  warm  water. 

•ftm-bas-sade',  s.    [O.  Fr.j 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Shew  thine  embattade  and  comma oudemeDt.' — 
WW^cr :  Seven  Paatmes,  Ps  cxliit,  pt>  iL 

2.  An  embassador. 

"  But  when  her  words  embatsade  forth  she  aends, 

Ixird,  how  sweet  niusick  that  unto  them  lends  " 

Sprtiser :  ffymn  in  Honour  <tf  Beauty. 

* im-bSA'Sa-dor.  *"  em-bas-sa-door,  «. 

[Ahba»8ador.]    An  ambassador. 

"That  respect  that  is  due  to  the  emb<uaador»  of 
klngia." — Svuth:  Sermotu,  vol  iL.  aer,  a 

&n-bdA-8a-ddr'-i-al,  a.    [Ambassadorial.] 

Sm-bdit'-sa-dress,  ^^.  [Ahba.ssadres&]  An 
ambassadress. 

"  With  fear  the  modest  matron  lifts  her  eyes. 
And  to  the  bright  embtmsadr^ss  replies." 

U/trlh:  Ooid;  Atelamurphoiei  xiT. 

*  5m-b^'~8a-dry,  •  em-bas-sa-drye,  s. 

(Mid,  Eng.  nubassdde  ;  -i-y.]    An  emlaiisy. 

"CoiniiiK  from  hiB  einbassadrj/  out  of  Italy.'— 
Leland  :  Itinerary,  lil.  86. 

*  Sm'-bas-sage,  s.    [Embassy,] 

1.  An  embassy. 

"Giving  audience  to  the  em&aMaj7««  of  the  Ganlee." 
—P.  Bulland:  Livy,  p.  420, 

2.  A  message. 

"Doth  not  thy  etnbatsage  belong  to  mef  " 

Shitkesp. :  Jti^ird  11.,  UL  4, 

jbn'-bas-sy,  s.  [A  moditlcation  of  Low  Lat. 
amftasVid  =  a  message.]    [Ambassador.] 

1.  The  duties  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  The  message  entrusted  to,  and  to  be  de- 
livered by  an  ambassador. 

"  Here,  Persian,  tell  thy  etnhdisj/.' 

Glover:  leonidaa,  bk.  x. 

3.  A  solemn  or  important  message. 

4.  A  message  of  any  kind. 

"Sent  upon  emba^sleit  of  tear." 
Woruxworlh  :    White  Dnt"-  of  ItyUtone,  Iv. 

5.  Tlie  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassa- 
dors :  those  entrusted  witli  a  public  message 
to  another  state. 


"The  French  t-mbatty  made  oa  ma^illcent  an  ap- 
ticaraiice  in  England  aa  tlio  Kngllsh  enUiaiuiu  had  mJMle 
Ui  Kmijce,"— J/ucuwf'<tf  .■  Ilitt,  Eng.,K\\.  xxiiL 

6.  The  official  residence  of  an  ambassador. 

"  em-bas'-tar-^ze,  v.t.  IPrel".  em,  and  Eng. 
bastardize,  ]  *  To  render  or  declare  illegitimate  ; 
to  bastai'iUze. 

■  em-ba-ter'-i-dn,  s.    [Or.] 

Greek  AniUi. :  A  war-ciy  of  the  Spartans, 
when  entering  into  battle.  It  waa  accom- 
panied by  flutes. 

"  em-bathe^  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bathe 
(q.v.).]   *To  bathe 

"That  with  immortal  wine 
Should  be  emJiothed." 

Marlotoe  i  Chaptruzn  :  Hero  A  l^ander. 

*  em -bat -tall,  'em-bat-teil,  v.t.     [Em- 

battle (2).] 

•em-bat'-tle  (1),  "  em-bat  -  tall,  •  em- 
bat -tell«  v.t.  it  (.  [Pief,  em,  and  Eng. 
baiae(iiv.).'\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  range  or  draw  up  in  order 
or  array  of  battle. 

"  Instant,  without  disturb,  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  moved  embattled.' 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  vL  650,  551. 

*  B,  hitrans.  :  To  be  ranged  or  drawn  up 
in  order  or  airay  of  battle. 

"  They  say  we  shall  en^xUtle 
By  the  second  hour  of  the  mom." 

SItaJcvsji.  :  A  iitony  *  Cleopatra,  iv.  ft 

*  em-ba,f -tie  (2),  •cm-bat-alL  •  em-bat- 

ell,    * em-bat-telen,   * en-bat-tel-en, 

v.t.  [Pref.  em;  O.  Fr.  bastiller ;  Low  I^at. 
imhattalo.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 

"  Ab  he  approached,  he  found  tiiut  this  tower  rose 
from  an  ^iwaUled  ^iXa.'—MacKuUay :  Ui*t.  Eng., 
ch.  viii. 

2.  To  arm  ;  to  prepare  for  tight ;  to  put 
into  a  state  of  defence. 

"  Embattled  princes  wait  the  chief."* 

Pi-ior  .   Ode  to  the  King  (1696). 

@m-b&t-tled  (tied  as  t^ld)  (1),  pa.  par.  or 
a.     [Embattlp:  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Drawn  up  or  ranged  in  order  or  array  of 
battle. 

"  On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return." 

MiUoa:  P.  L..  riL  2ia 

2.  Covered,  with  troops  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

■'  Ye  who  through  the  embattled  field 
Seek  bright  renown."     Aketuiile     Intcriptioiu,  Iv. 

em-bfi.t'-tled  (tied  as  t^ld)  (2),  pa.  par.  or 
a.     [Embattle  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  Furnished  with  battlements, 

2.  Her.  :  Indented  like  a  battlement. 

embattled-monldlng,  s. 

Arch. :  A  moulding  indented  like  a  battle- 
ment 

Sm-b&t'-tle-ment,  '  em-bat-alle-ment, 

* em-bat-tail-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embattle; 
■m£nt.]  An  indented  parapet;  a  battlement 
(q.v.). 

em-b^t'-tling  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Em- 
battle (I),  1'.] 

A.  <fe  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  An  subst  :  Tlie  act  of  drawing  up  in 
order  of  battle. 

*  €m-bit'-tling  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Em- 

battle (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with 
battlements. 

*  em-ba'y(l),  v.t.   [Pref.  em,  and  Fr.  baigner  = 

to  bathe.] 

1.  To  bathe,  to  wet,  to  steep. 

"  S;id  RepentJince  used  to  embay 
His  hlamefuU  body  in  sjilt  water  soi-e." 

Spenser:  P.  $,.  I.  x.  27. 

2.  To  steep,  to  pervade,  so  as  to  soothe  or 
lull. 

"  Whiles  every  sence  the  humour  sweet  embayd.' 
Spemer :  F.  $..  L  Ix.  13. 

3.  To  bask. 

*'  In  the  warm  snnne  he  doth  himself  embay." 

Spenser  :  Muiopotmos.  308. 


*Sm-ba'y  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  em^  and  Eng.  oa§ 
(q.v.).J 

1.  To  inclose  in  a  bay ;  to  landlock ;  to  shut 
in  between  promontoiies. 

"  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
B«  not  lusheltered  aud  embai/eU.  ttit^y'ro  dromiad.*' 
SfuikeBp.  :  Whi:Uo.  it  L 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way,  to  shut  in. 

"  Tlione  tMiutherri  trnutH  of  Ciuuhria,  '  dee[>  embayed. 

By  gieen  lulls  fentod,  by  ocean's  iituniiur  lulled.'" 

WoriUwortli :  To  Oyer. 

"em-bayed',  "em-bayd',  jn.  par.  or  a. 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  tlie  veib). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Forming  a  bay  or  recess  ;  as, 
an  evibayed  window. 

em-ba  y-ing,  pr.  par. ,  a.,  &  s.    [Embay  (2).  v.) 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.:  The  shutting  in  or  inclosing 
in  a  bay,  or  between  promontoiies,  &c. 

em-bayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Embale.]  Bound 
up.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II.  iii.  27.) 

"em-ba'y-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embay  (2),  v.; 
-}ii£iit.]  A  portion  of  sea  closed  or  shut  in 
between  capes  or  promontories. 

"The  enibayment  which  is  teruilusted  by  the  land 
of  North  Berwick."— .Sir  If.  iicolt.    (  WebUer.) 

em-bed,  im-bed',  v.t.  [Pref.  eju,  and  Eng. 
bed  (q.v,).]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed;  to  set  in 
surrounding  matter. 

"Sometimes  embedded  la  one  another,  sometiuiea 
perforating  one  another." — Patey  :  yaittral  Theology, 
ch.  ix. 

*em-bed'-ment, 'imbed' -ment,  IT.  [Eng. 

embed;  -vient.]     The  act  of  embedding;    tlie 
state  of  being  embedded. 

em-bel'-i-a,  s.  [The  Ceylonese  name  of  one 
of  the  species.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Embelieai.  About  twenty  species 
are  known,  Embelia  Ribes  is  a  large  scandt-ut 
shrub,  having  a  stem  with  scabrous  spots  and 
rough,  tuberous  knots.  The  flowers  are  vt-ry 
numerous,  minute,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow. 
The  berries  are  slightly  pungent ;  tliose  of 
E.  robasta  are  cathartic. 

fim-bel'-i-e-OB,  s.pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  and  Ceylon- 
ese, embelui,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  8Ut£  •€«.) 
Bot. :  A  tiibe  of  Itfyrsinaceai. 

^em-bel-Lse,  i'.^    [Embellish.] 

em-bel'-lish,  *  em-bel-lse,  *  em-bel-la- 
sen,  '  im-bel-llsh.  v.t.  [o.  Ft.  eviJjeliS' 
sani,  pr.  par.  of  embellir ;  bet  =  Lat.  bellus  = 
fair.  A  conteiuj^iorary  of  Spenser's,  who  wrote 
a  glossary  to  the  poet's  tihepkeards  Calender, 
includes  embellish  in  his  list  of  old  words,  but 
since  then  it  has  completely  revived.  {Trench: 
English  Past  and  Present,  p.  56.)]  To  beau- 
tify, to  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off,  to  give  a 
brilliant  or  neat  appearance  to.    (Lit.  £Fig.) 

"  Farewell  !— be  it  ours  to  embetiith  thy  pillow 
With  everj-thing  beauteous." 

Moore :  Fire  Wonhipptn. 

em-bel'-lish-er,  s.  [Eng.  embellish ;  -er.\ 
One  who  or  thut  which  embellishes,  beautifies, 
adorns,  or  decorates. 

"  Tht!8e  therefore  have  only  certaiu  heads,  which 
they  are  to  eloquent  upon  as  they  can  aud  may  bs 
called  embeUiiheri." —Spectator,  Ho.  12L 

em-bel'-Usli-lng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Bu- 
bellish] 

A.  &  B.  -43  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sed 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sid)st.  :  The  actor  process  of  beautify- 
ing or  adorning ;  embellishment. 

em'-bel'-lisll-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  embellish^ 
in(t :  -ly.]  In  a  manner  to  embellish  or  beau- 
tify ;  so  as  to  embellish. 

em-bel'-lislx-ment,  s.  [Eug*  embellish ; 
■ment,] 

1.  The  act  oi  embellishing,  beautifying,  or 
adorning. 

2.  The  state  of  being  embellished,  beautified, 
or  adorned. 

3.  That  which  embellishes,  beautiftes,  or 
adorns  ;  anything  whichadds beauty,  elegance, 
or  grace  ;  an  ornament,  a  grace,  an  adornmeiiU 
an  enrichment. 

"  We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song. 
Though  various  yet  complete 
Rich  in  einLellishmeitt.  as  strong 
Aud  learned  as  'tis  sweet," 

Courper  :  To  Dr.  Danctn. 


hSU,  bo^;  pout,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -aion  =  shdn ;  -tlon,  -slon  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  - 
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Off :  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  £ 
sious  =  sbus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b^  d^L 
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fai'ber  a).  •  em-bre, "  em-er,  *  em-mer, 
*  fiTn-Tner,  s.  [A.H.  amiyrUin ;  ca>;n.  witli 
IceL  einiyna ;  l>aii.  emnier ;  M.  II.  (Jer. 
eimurga.]  The  siuoulderiiig  remniuita  of  a  tire  ; 
live  aslics,  or  cimlen*  ;  a  live  coal,  piece  of 
wood,  &C.    (Sclduiii  used  except  iu  the  plural) 

"  The  Itwivoiily  tire  tliAt  \*y  cjncovltd 
Bcneatli  tuo  Hle«itiiiK  ttnberf." 

thotitton :  CiuUe  of  Indolence,  L  ». 

€m'-ber  (2).  *  snn-ber,  «.  A  a.    [  A.S.  ymhren, 

yiTUfrine,  ym>n~;/}ie  —  a  round  coume,  a  revolu- 
tiun,  a  circuit,  aD  uiuiiversai^.  from  ymb, 
yvihe,  emb,  embe  =  ahout,  around*  and  rytu, 
rim  —  a  running,  a  counic,  a  race,  a  course  of 
years,  life;  rinnan  =  to  run.  Fro?n  tliis  deri- 
vation it  is  i>atent  thnt  the  beliff  that  enibcr- 
days  were  so  (Uilled  from  penitentti  sitting  ia 
enibera  or  ayhes  at  thoHe  seasons  was  entirely 
en'oneous.]    (For  def.  see  etym.) 

ember-days,  s.  pi. 

Ecctes.  Calendar :  Certain  days  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  fasting,  one  sitecial  tlieme  of  sup- 
plication being  lliat  the  Mcsriing  of  God  may 
descend  on  tlie  crojjs,  and  consequently  that 
there  may  be  plenty  in  the  litnd.  State^l 
days  of  this  character  began  to  lie  observed  in 
the  third  century,  an  injunction  to  tliat  effect 
having  been  given  by  Po])e  Cuhxtus,  but  at 
fipjt  there  was  no  unity  over  the  Christian 
world  as  to  the  precise  days.  In  a,d.  109 j  the 
Cotmcil  of  Placentiaditfnsc'l  them  overthe  year, 
and  enacted  tliat  in  all  churches  the  spring 
eniber-d;tys  shouhl  be  the  Wedntsday,  FVidity, 
and  SatniTiay  after  the  Hrst  Sunday  in  Lent ; 
those  of  sutnnipr  the  same  daj's  of  the  week 
after  Wliit-Smiday ;  thoiie  of  autumn  the  same 
days  of  the  week  after  the  feant  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Sept.  14  ;  and  those  of  winter  the  cor- 
responding week  dnys  after  the  fenst  of  St. 
Lucia.  Dec.  13.  In  the  Church  of  Enghuid 
the  ember-days  are  so  far  recognized  that  the 
Sundays  after  them  are  deemed  the  most  ap- 
propriate ones  for  the  ordination  of  clergy- 
men. 

ember-eves,  s.  pL 

Kcchen.  Calendar:  The  evenings  Immediately 
preceding  the  several  ember-days. 

••  It  hxth  beeu  nnng  at  feutlvnjs. 
Od  emder-rret  and  hoiy  iilea." 

Shaketp. :  PrricUt,  L  {ChonuiJ. 

ember-fast, «. 

Ecctes. :  One  of  the  periods  at  which  ember- 
days  occur. 

ember-tide,  s. 

Ecctes. :  The  season  at  which  ember-days 
occur. 

ember-weeks,  s.  pL 

Eccles.  CaUndar :  The  several  weeks  In 
which  the  ember-days  occur. 

ember-goose,  lmber-goose,lmmke3^- 
goose,  s. 

Ornilh. :  Colymbus  glacialis,  a  divtr,  more 
commonly  called  the  Great  Nortbem  Diver  or 
Loon. 

**  The  hnber-ffooM  onekllled  t^  fly, 
Uust  be  cmtent  t'*  tlnlealwiig 
Where  seal  aud  Bea-dug  list  LUBOog." 

Ac!/«  :  Pirate,  eh.  til 

■  em'-ber-ing^  «.  pi.  [Bug.  ember,  a.  ;  -ing.] 
The  ember-days. 

Sm-ber-iz'-a,  «.    [Mod.  Lat.  emberisa ;   Ft. 

emberize,  prob.  from  Ger.  emmeriz,  emberitz, 
emin-kz ;  these  again  from  am-nwr,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  English  term  Yellow  ammer,  cor- 
rupted into  Yellow  hammer.    (Littre,  &c)] 

Oniith. :  A  genus  of  Pjusserine  Biras,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-family  Emberizinw, 
sometimes  made  the  family  Emberizidse.  Five 
speMjies  ocf-ur  in  TJnt^iin,  Emheriza  miliaria, 
the  Common  Bunting,  E.  schcnniclns,  the 
Black-headed  Bunting,  E.  citriwMa,  Da;  Yel- 
low Bunting  or  Yellow  Ammer,  E.  cirlus,  the 
Cirl  Bunting,  and  E.  ftortulana,  the  Ortolan 
Bunting. 

Sm-ber-iz'-l-dS9,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  r^t.  emberu^a) 
{ipv.),  and  La-t  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ulfc] 

(h-nitlL  :  A  family  of  conirostral  Insesson-s. 
The  bill  is  conical,  with  a  nearly  straightcul- 
men,  the  under  mandible  the  thicker  of  the 
two,  the  upper  with  an  internal  knob,  the  tip 
with  an  obsolete  notch,  both  n  *ndibles  in- 
flexed  at  the  margin.  Hinder  and  iimertoe 
equal  in  length,  as  are  tlie  tarsus  and  middle 
toe.  Claws  slender,  curved.  Two  genera— 
Einberiza  and  Plectrophanes— are  represented 
in  Britain. 


em-ber-iz-i'-iue, f.  ?>^  (Mud.  Lat.  mUwri2(a), 
and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ittas.] 

0r7uM.;  A  sub-family  of  Kringillidie (Finches). 
Type  Emberiza  (q.v.),    [EMbKUiziD/K.] 

*  em-bef-ter,   v.t.       [Pref.    cti,   and   Eng. 
better  {q.v. ).}    To  nuike  better. 


em-bez'-zle, "  em-bez-eU» '  em  bes-Ue, 
■em-i>©s  yll,    im  bcc-iil. '  im-b^s-^l, 

v.t.  [*J.  Fr.  imbecdU—  weak,  feebie.l  {iuur.- 
C1L£.J 

*  L  To  weaken  ;  to  diminish  the  force  or 
strength  uf. 

"And  to  tmb€ctn  an  tlityr  atrenfth  th*t  ttiey  ara 
iittUtfbt  to  tue."       J>rMiU:  Uoruxs.  bk.  L,  mt.  vL. 

*  2.  To  squander  away,  to  waste,  to  diBsi- 
pate. 

"Mr.  Hftckluct  dl«d.  leaving  a fntr  estAt« to  an  uu- 
thnft  Miu  wli>>  ts.,^tnsi€d  iW—falUr:  WorlhitM  <if 
England;  Hcrt^oriUhir^, 

*  3.  To  withdraw,  to  keep  back. 

'"iliecollfc-tioii  bf  thest;  viu-Iuus  ruAfllnnflAla  toitl- 
moiiyeveu  uf  the  fnitltfuluaa  of  tliise  mtcr  i4g«a)  of 
Uiu  Cliurcli.  lUid  of  till-  tii^ii  rKi'cr«uc«  they  LaJ  to 
tlK-a«  recuiiU.  iii  thttl  tljty  wuiild  uX  m>  much  aa 
eiiib€XaUtUvvivtuMA  rcndiiiipiof  thciu.  lAitktcn  them 
Btlil  <jit  foot  i-jT  ttit;  iiruileut  to  Judj(e  oL'^IJ.  M</re : 
On  UoUiinK*4.  l>k.  viL.  cli.  iL 

4.  To  appropriate  fraudulently  to  one's  own 
use  ;  to  apply  to  one's  private  tute  by  a  breacli 
of  trust. 

■•  EnJiraiinfj  and  arerting  to  hl»  proper  use  ccrtalne 
treajrarMgott^u  from  KlUk' AutiocLus."— /*.  J/oUand: 

em-bez'-zle-ment,  s.  ^Eng.  embeszte ; -ment.] 
1.  The  act  of  embezzling  or  appropriating 
fraudulently  to  one's  use  by  breach  of  trust. 

"To  remove  doubLa  wlilch  h:'ul  existed  reajjecting 
embralcfwit/a  l>y  iiierchmitA  and  haukcra'  elerlu." — 
BhickttmuT :  Commntt..  bk.  iv  ,  ch,  17,  iiotoS. 

*  2.  That  wliicii  is  embezzled  or  misappro- 
priated. 

em-bez'-Zler,  ».    [Eng.  embexzl(e) ;  -erj]    One 

who  fraudulently  appropriates  money,  &c.,  to 
his  own  use  ;  one  who  is  guilt?  uf  embezzle- 
ment. 

*em-ba'-16w,  'em-byl-low,  v.i.  [Pref. 
em,  and  Eiiy.  biUow  ((i..v.).J  To  swell  or 
heave,  as  a  billow. 

•*  Aud  then  i?»n6//«otwdhlghdoth  hi  hla pride  dUdaine 
With  fome  and  roaring  din  all   liu^cutssB  of  the 
maiue.'  LtAe  :  Du  Bartus,  Noe,  L 

em-bif-^ter,  v.t.     fPret   «»»,  and   English 

6U(€r(q.v.).] 
L  LU. :  To  make  bitter  or  more  bitter. 
JX  FiguTolively : 

1.  To  render  harder  or  more  distressing ;  to 

make  grievous. 

"  The  poison,  when  poured  frum  the  chalice. 
Will  deeply  cmbUier  the  bowl," 

Byrvn:  Trarti.  of  ihe  Romaic  Song. 

2.  To  deprive  of  sweetness  or  pleasantness  ; 
to  render  distasteful. 

"  Either  slowly  destroy  or  rtsry  much  embUttr  the 

pleasures  of  life.  — Sharp  :  SerTnota,  voL  L,  ser.  X 

3.  To  make  more  severe,  painful,  or  poign- 
ant ;  to  add  poignancy  or  sharpness  to. 

4.  To  render  more  bitter,  fierce,  or  violent ; 
to  exasperate. 

"Men  the  most  embitterad  against  each  other  by 
former  cont^ta.'— Ban<rro/f. 

em-bit-ter-er,  3.  [Eng.  emiiitter;  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  embitters  or  makes 
bitter. 

"The  mnWff ffrer  of  the  cup  of  Joy." 

JohiuoTi.     lOgOvU.} 

em-blf-ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embitter;  -tnent.] 
The  act  of  embittering. 

^em-bla'ze*  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.   Uaze 
(q.v.).] 
L  LU, :  To  set  in  a  blaze ;  to  kindle. 

"  Sulphur- tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-boose  fire." 

J\pe  :  Jhtntiad,  L  SU. 
n.  Figuralively : 

1.  To  liglit  up,  to  make  light  or  brilliant. 

*•  Her  eyes,  oft  darted  o'er  tlic  liquid  way. 
With  t'oldeu  lidit  vmbl'izf  the  darkling  main.'' 
^r  W  Joturt :  Uymtt  to  LaaJtmi. 

2.  To  adorn  with  brilliant  or  glittering  ein- 
beMishments. 

"  Th'  lm|>erlal  Tlslon.  which  full  high  advonc'd 
With  Kerns  jmd  golden  lustre  rich  ffmA^ozML" 

.UiUon:  /».  ^.  L  SSa. 

3.  To  emblazon  ;  to  display  conspicuously  ; 
to  glorify. 

"  Thou  sh.ilt  wear  it  ns  a  hemld's  coat. 
T  emAkaa  the  bouour  which  thy  master  ^t.' 
ahaktufj.  :  •!  Henry  I'/,,  iv,  lO. 


L  To  c-lebnite,  to  glorify. 

"Siogof  arms 
Tiinmphant.  ao'l  embtaie  the  uMrtluJ  acta 
Uf  Bi-llAiit's  hcXM.'  J.  J'hUiiM  :  tlUiih^tm. 

•  gm-blaz'-er,  «.  {Ew^.  enOjlaMe):  -tr.]  On« 
who  or  that  which  brightens  or  makes  bril» 
liant. 

**  The  eye  e(  iieaveo,  ensbfoxer  o<  Uie  ■pberea.* 

MUMt:  luaiud,  hk.  IA 

•  em-blaz^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Emblazk.] 

A.  6:  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  &  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb>. 

C.  Aj  sulbt. :  The  act  of  blazoning,  adorn- 
iOb>  or  glorifying. 

om-blaz'-on,  v.t.  ^  i.     fl'ref-  «n,  and  Bog. 

blazoii.  (q.v.).J 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To   blazon ;    to  adorn   with   tigorea  of 
heraldry  or  armorial  ensigns. 

"The  Iierae 
Of  wealthy  guilt  emiAaioneJ.  huuta  the  pride 
Of  painted  heraldry.*'        m<4c)aock:  A  scAUoqy§, 

*2.  To  depict,  to  jiatnt,  to  represenL 

"  On  which  when  Co['Jd  with  t>U  kitting  Imw« 
And  crucU  sh-'iitJi  C'tiJ/l'AiaitKti  bIk.-  heLtrld." 

Upetuer:  f.  U„  IV..  x.  Hi 

•3.  To  decorate,  to  ornament,  to  set  off. 

"The  walls  were  .  .  .  rmZ.lax&itn/  with  leiscuda  i« 
comiiiemoratiou   at   the  Uliutriioai   pair.' — '^rnr-ffi 

{OgUeU.) 

*  4.  To  make  brilliant  or  bright. 
*5.  To  celebrate,  to  gloriTy. 


*B.  IrUra^is  :  To  become  bright  or  bril* 
liant ;  to  burst  out  in  colours. 

"  Th'  enghuldened  Bpring,  fcrgetful  how  to  weep, 
Began  V  rrjibliivn  front  hrr  bt»vy  bel.' 

(/.  fldacr:  thrula  rriumpK 

em-blaz'-on-er,  s-    [Eag.  emblazon ;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  blazons ;  a  blaz<jner,  a  herald. 

2.  One  who  X'ublishes  and  displays    with 

pomp. 

"  But  I  step  aealn  to  this  e>ntUt2on€r  of  fals  titl^ 
page,  and  here  I  find  him  pronuundng.  wlti^out 
re|>neve.  thoat:  auim;id  versions  t-j  be  a  nhuidervus  aad 
ECurriious  UheL"— Hilton  :  Apot^gi/  for  Hmcctj/TnnuuL 

em-blaz'-on-ment,  s.  [Eng.  emblaz/m; 
■meai.^ 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  blazoning;  blazonry. 

2.  That  which  is  blazoned ;  heraldic  repi^ 
sentatiooB  or  decoxBtions. 

em-blaz-6n-ry,  «.    [Eng.  enibUaon :  -ry.] 

1.  The  art  of  emblazffning. 

2.  Heraldic  representations  or  decorationa. 

**  Who  saw  the  Ijauuer  reared  on  hi^ 
In  all  ita  dn^^  irmbUixottry  " 

WorUm^orth  :   WhOe  Doe  vf  XfUUme,  lit 

em'-blem,  s.  [Pr.  embUme  ;  from  I^t.  emhlema 
~  a  kind  of  omameat ;  Gr.  €fifiXrjtj.a  (einbUma) 
=  a  tiling  put  on ;  a  kind  of  movable  orufr- 
ment :  efxpaXXut  (emballo)  =  to  put  on ;  tV  (an) 
=  on,  and  fidAJua  (hallo)  =  to  jtlace,  to  put.] 

1.  That  which  is  inlaid  or  put  on  ;  inlaid  or 
mosaic  work  or  deeoration  ;  enameL 

■  Above  the  comer  iu  a  coriocn  fret, 
Emblt^nu,  iiQpreseas,  hieruglyiiUicsM^' 

iMinivl:  Uarvtu  tfarM,  bk.  rL 

2.  A  symbolical  figure  or  cumiK>fiition, 
which  conceals  a  moral  or  historical  allegoijl 
an  allusive  picture  or  representation. 

•*  PIsased  she  beheld  aloft  portrayed 
On  many  a  splendid  wall. 
SmJjtevu  of  health  and  Lea.venly  aid. 

And  G-eorge  the  theme  of  all. 
Cotcper:  (tueen't  VitU  to  London,  liareh,  ITSa. 

3.  A  symbol,  a  device,  a  type,  a  figure ;  an 
object,  or  tigtire,  or  representation  of  an  object 
symbolizing  some  other  object,  quality,  or  the 
like.  Thus,  an  ape  symbolized  malice  and 
lust;  an  apple,  the  fall  of  man  and  origiiial 
sin  ;  a  swine,  gluttony ;  a  pelican,  piety  aud 
the  Redeemer's  love  for  the  world  ;  a  crown, 
royalty  ;  a  balance,  justice  ;  &c. 

*•  Books  of  emblem*  were  x-ery  popular  in  the  six- 
teenth t;eutiiry.  in  which  all  nature  was  nnaacked  Um 
types  of  x"irtue«  aud  vices.'  — /■'airhott. 

^  For  the  difference  between  emblem  and 
figure,  see  Figube, 

*exn'-blem,  v.t.  [Emblem,  ».]  To  represent 
or  symbolize  in  an  occidt  or  allusive  manuer ; 

to  picture  by  an  emblem, 

■•  The  primitive  eiybt  of  elements  doth  fitly  gwiSr— 
that  of  opiuioiia.*' — tilanmiU:  ScetMit  ^^ieniifica. 

em-ble'-ma-ta,  s;.  pi  [Gr.,  pL  of  c^Aij^a 
(emblema).']'   ttsiBLEM,  s.] 

Lit. :  The  figures  with  which  the  ancienta 
decorated    golden,    silver,  and  even   copper 


f&te,  l&t,  fiire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pme,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pd*, 
G7,  wore,  woU,  work,  whd.  sda;  mute,  ca1\  ciire,  i]inite.  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  k^ 
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vessels,  and  wliicli  could  be  taken  off  at  plr.i- 
BMve.  By  tlio  Uoinaiis,  oruaiiifiits  of  this 
kiinl  wcic  called  Crustiu. 

jtm-blem-at'-ic,  em-blem-^f-itc-al,  a. 
(Fr.  embleniutiii'ue  ;  lUil.  eviUteviatico.] 

1.  Pertnining;  to,  usiii;^,  or  dealing  in  emlilonis. 

"  Come  on.  air.  t<)  our  worthy  friends  explain 
Wliat  does  yi-ur  emttleTn'itic  worship  iiie.in." 

Prior:  ilerry  Andrew. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  jin  emblem;  comprising 
ED  emhleiii,  symbol,  or  type  ;  allusive. 

"  III  one  flmall  etnhUmatir  Inn(lBcn]>e  see, 
Uow  vast  MdiaUiDce  'twixtthy  foe  niid  thee." 
:^aiHiffe  :  J'he  H'tttidtner,  c  L 

£in-blem-at'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emhlcm- 
atioil ;  -ly.]  By  way  ni-  means  of  an  emblem  ; 
in  llnf  manner  of  jm  emblem  ;  allusively,  sym- 
bolii-ally. 

"  others  have  spoken  trmfifematiraffy  nnd  Iilerogli* 

fltic.illy,  ns  to  the  E^ypttiinit ;  nnd  the  phcpnix  wiis 
he  hierogliphick  of  the  sim."—i{roujiie:  Vulgar  Kr- 
rours.  i..  ch,  xii. 

•em-blem-at'-i-9iz©,  f.^  [Eng.  emblematic; 
•ise.]  To  represent  emblematically  or  by  an 
emt'lein  ;  to  emblematize.. 

**  Which  he  genenilly  eiideaToiired  to  embltmatidzc 
by  genii  and  cviii\Ai."—Watpole :  Anecdote*,  voL  Iv,, 
oh.  I. 

•em-blem'-a-tist,  s.  rLat.  emblema,  gen. 
emblcmittis  :  fen><.  suft". -is(.]  A  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems. 

"Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  grlphins.  bRsiliskn. 
phreiiix.  and  inanv  more;  which  trmblcinathf"  and 
nenltlxiiave  entertained  with  aignificAtionB  answering 
their  institutions."— tfrowne;  }  algar  £rTOu.rt,  hk.  v., 

ch.  2v. 

•  em-blem'-a-tize,  v.t  [Lat.  eniblema,  gen. 
etnlilematils) ;'  Eii^'.  sutf.  -ice.]  To  represent 
by  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

"»Tliis  garrten  of  Eden  mtiy  emblemitize.  whiJe  Adnra 
la  d isi'i lursed  of  as  innocent  and  obedient  to  God.  the 
delights  of  the  Spiiit."— J/or« ;  Conjectura  Cabbal., 
p.  239. 

Sm'-ble-ment,   s.     [O.  Fr.  emhl&er,  emhlaer, 

evihhuii'.r,   embbuler,   eiublayp-r,    bleer,    htayer ; 
Low  Lat.  iviblado  =  to  sow  with  corn  :  iii  = 
in,  and  bladnm  =  a  crop.) 
*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  crop. 

"The  sides  wei-e  fi-ineed  or  Jailed  with  darkness 
cnmliious  tree  or  niantli'd  ivy  jutting  fortli  hlack 
elbows;  Jmt  in  the  middle  lay  and  spread  fair  sw.iid 
of  <le«  y  niiblemetU3."~iJlacktnorc  :  Cripus  the  Carrier, 
▼ol.  iiL.ch.  xvi. 

2.  Low  (PI.) :  The  prodnce  or  fruiU  of  land 
sown  or  planted;  growing  crop.s,  as  of  grain, 

tnrdcn  produce,  Ac,  which  are  annually  pro- 
iiced  by  the  labour  of  the  cultivator.  E)n- 
blements  are  suliject  to  many  if  not  all  the 
Incidents  attending  personal  chattels;  they 
were  de\  isablc  liy  testament  before  the  statnte 
of  wills,  and  at  the  death  of  the  owner  vest 
in  his  executor,  and  not  bis  heir;  and  by  the 
statute  11  Geo.  1I„  c.  10,  though  not  by  the 
common  law,  they  may  be  distraineil  for  rent 
arrear.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees,  and  the 
like,  is  not  Included  in  the  term. 

"Tenant  fortenn  of  years  has  incident  to  his  estate, 
unless  by  8|)ecial  agi'eenient,  the  same  estovers  which 
tenant  for  life  is  entitied  to.  But  witli  regard  to  on- 
bleinvnt»,  there  is  tliisdilference:  that  where  the  term 
depends  iiiKin  a  certainty,  ns  if  the  tenant  holda  from 
miiisiiniiiier  lnv  ten  ytuira,  and  In  the  last  year  lie  sows 
Acro|i  of  corn,  and  it  is  not  ripe  and  cut  before  mid- 
suuiiiier.  the  iHudlonl  (thall  Imve  it;  for  the  tenant 
knew  the  expirttiou  of  his  term,  and  therefore  it  waa 
bis  own  folly  to  sow  what  he  never  could  reap  the 
prunts  of.  But  wliei-e  the  lease  for  yeai-a  dei>enda  upon 
au  nncertiinty:  aa.  if  thetLTin  be  determinable  xipun 
a  life  nr  lives,  the  tenant,  ur  his  execnt<.ii-8,  shall  have 
the  emhleincn  'B  in  tlie  sjvnie  manner  tljat  a  tenant  for 
life  or  his  executors  is  entitled  thereto.  It  is  diflerent 
if  tlie  lease  he  determined  by  himself :  as  if  the  tenant 
doesanythingtliat  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  :  here  the 
emhlnmen's  slrill  go  to  the  k-ssor  and  not  to  the  lessee, 

wiio  lias  detennined  his  eatate  by  his  own  default." 

Blacktione:  C'omm.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  6. 

•gm'-blem-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  emhlem  ;  -ize.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  an  emblem;  to  symbolize, 
toty]>ily. 

faa-ble-to'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Em- 
blelon,  of  Newcastle.] 

Znnl. :  A  genus  of  iEolidte,  consisting  of 
shell  lessnudibranchiatemnrinemoUiises.  Of 
the  fotn-  kunwu  species,  three  are  found  on 
the  Scotrh  coasts,  in  the  littoral  and  lamina- 
rian  zones.     (iVoodward.) 

^m'-bli-ca,  s.  [The  name  given  to  Emhlixu 
oJ}icinalis  in  the  Moluccas.] 

I'M. :  A  genus  of  Euplmrbiaceae,  tribe  Pbyl- 
lantliese.  Emblicn  ojir.inalis  is  a  tree  witli  a 
crooked  trunk  and  spre:iding  branches,  al- 
ternate leaves,  one  or  two  feet  long,  small, 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  and  tricoecous 
fruit,   with  two    seeds    in    each    cell.      The 


fruit  is  acriti,  and  is  made,  in  India,  into  a 
jiiikle.  When  ripe  and  dry  it  is  anastring<'nt, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Myrcibalaui  Emblici, 
has  tieen  used  against  diarrlioea,  dysentery, 
and  chcdera.    {Liiulley,  &c.) 

'^em-bloom',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  blomn 
Oj.v.).]  To  cover  or  enrich  with  bloom  or 
blos.sonis. 

*  em-blds'-sdm»  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
blnasom  (q. v.).]  To  cover  with  bloom  or 
blossoms ;  to  einbloom. 

"  Sweet,  oh  Bwect,  the  warbling  throng 
Oa  the  white  tmil//0Ksortnd  spray," 

Cuitiimi/'uini :  Day,  a  Pattorat 

em-bod'-i-cr,  •im-bod'-i-er,  s.  [Eng. 
embody;  -er.]  One  who  or  that  which  em- 
bodies. 

em-bod'-i-ment,  *im-bod'-i-inent,  a. 

[Eng.  embody ;  -inciiL] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  embodying  or  in- 
vesting witli  a  body. 

2.  The  stiite  of  being  emlwdied  or  invested 
with  a  body ;  bodily  or  material  representa- 
tion. 

3.  The  act  of  collecting  or  forming  together 
into  a  body  or  united  wln)le  ;  incorporation  ; 
as,  the  embodiment  of  troops  into  battalions, 
divisions,  &c. 

i.  The  act  of  collecting  or  concentrating 
together  ;  as,  the  embodimetU  of  thoughts  in 
a  discourse  ;  the  act  of  including  in  otlier 
matter ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  a  clause  in  a 
bill. 

5.  A  concentrated  representation  or  emblem; 
essence  in  a  bodily  form  ;  as,  He  is  the  very 
embodUnent  of  courage,  A:c. 

em-bod'-y,  *im-b6d'-y,  v.t  &  i.    [Pref. 

em,  and  Enj^.  body  (q.v.).] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  invest  with  a  mateiial  body  ;  to  in- 
carnate. 

"  I  hftve  again  made  ase  of  the  Platonick  hypotheaig, 
thatspiritsarecmitodjVt/."— ff/«/iiii«,-  Witchcra/l.i  11. 

2.  To  collect  or  form  into  a  body  or  united 
whole  ;  to  incorporate,  to  concentrate  ;  as.  To 
embody  tioops  into  l)attalions,  divisions,  &c. 

S.  To  gather  together ;  to  ooncentrate  and 
present  to  the  senses  or  mental  perception. 

"  Could  I  entboUi/  and  unhosom  now 
That  which  ia  most  within  me." 

Byron  :  ChUde  Harold,  Hi.  97. 

4.  To  include,  to  incorporate;  as,  To  embody 
a  clause  in  a  bill  or  act. 

*  B.  lutrans. :  To  join  together  into  one 
body  or  mass  ;  to  miite,  to  coalesce. 

"  Firmly  to  embody  agaiu-it  this  court  party  and  its 
practices. ' — Burke  :  Ou  the  Present  bUcantentt. 

•em-bog,  v.t.  [Pref. em.  and  Eng. ioi;(q.v.).] 
To  i>linige  or  cause  to  stick  in  a  bog. 

"General  Murray  was  enclosetl,  embogged,  and  de- 
feated.' —  M'a//io;«;  To  Mann,  lii,  39i, 

*  em-bo'gue,  vA.    [Pref.  em,  and  O.  Fr.  6or/ne 

~  Fr.  =  bouclie~a.  mouth  ;  Lat.  6»cca=  tlie 
cheek.]  To  discharge  itself,  as  a  stream,  into 
the  sea,  &c. ;  to  disembogue. 

•em-boil,  *em-boyl,  v.t.  &  (.  [Tref.  em, 
and  Eng.  boil  (q.v.),] 

A,  IiUrans. :  To  boil,  to  be  heated,  as  with 
rage. 

"The  kniglit  eniboyling  in  his  haughty  hart." 

tjjjenser  :  F.  Q.,  11.  iv.  9. 

B.  Trails. :  To  cause  to  boil,  to  heat,  as 
with  rage. 

"Faynt,  wearie.  sore,  embo>/>ed,  grieved,  brent." 
.^pmiser:  f.  q.,  L  xi.  is. 

emboitement  (ah-bwat'-man),  s.  [Fr. 
=  the  position  of  one  box  witliin  another,] 

1.  Mil. :  The  closing  up  of  a  number  of 
men  in  order  to  secure  the  front  rank  from 
injury. 

2.  Phys. :  The  doctrine  promulgated  by 
Bonnet,  that  generation  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  living  germs  lying  one  within  the  other, 
which,  on  becoming  detached,  produce  new 
existences. 

*em'-b61d,  *em-bolde,  *  en-bold,  v.t. 
[Pref  f7*t,audEng.  bold{q.v.).^    To  embolden. 

•'  Bnt  now  we  dare  not  shen  ourselfe  iu  place 
He  is  rmbolU  to  dwel  In  iimiiHUiy 
There  as  our  hert  wuuld  luno  light  faithfully," 
Cliaucer:  Court  o/ Lope. 

em-b61d'-en»  *  en-bold-en,  *im- 
bold-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  cm,  and  Eug.  boldcn 
(q.v.)] 


1.  To  give  boldtiess  or  conrage  to;  to 
strenpthen  the  resolution  or  courage  of;  to 
encoui-age. 

"Uijon  whoHc  approach  their  fellowe*  heln«  nior» 
amboldeiied,  did  olt'er  to  hoord  the  gnlliasM.'  — 
Oacldui/t :  I'uyai/es,  t  COL 

2.  To  encourai^e,  to  help,  to  further 

"Nothing  etnbolUent  tin  so  much  as  inert?, 

HfiuUsjj.  :  T.nuni,  IIL  fi. 

em -bold'- en -er,    "  im-bold'-en-er,   s. 

[Eng,  embolden  ;  -tr.]   One  who,  or  Uiat  which 
emboldens  or  encourages. 

em-bol'-io,  a.  (Gr.  e/n^oA^  (em&o?e)  =  ar  in- 
serting ;  Eng.  eulf.  -U.]  The  same  as  liMBO- 
U:^Mic(q.v.). 

em'-bo-lism,  s.  [Pr.  emholiimie;  Gr.  eV^o- 
Aio-fidi;  (embolismos)  =  an  intercalation;  l^^^ 
\i(Tfj.a  (anbolisma)  =  an  inseition  ;  t^ipoA^ 
(embole)  =  an  inserting  :  t'/i^aAAw  (embaUo)  = 
to  put  in,  to  insert ;  e/i.  (em)  =  in,  aud  poiAXw 
(ballo)  ~  to  throw,  to  put.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  intercalation ;  the  intercalating  or 
insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years  in  the 
account  of  time  in  order  to  secure  or  produce 
regularity.  Amongst  the  Greeks  the  year 
consisted  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year),  aud,  in 
order  to  adjust  it  to  tlie  solar  year  of  36j  days, 
an  extra  lunar  month  was  intercalated  every 
third  or  fourth  year. 

"The  civil  couetitutlons  of  the  year  were  after 
difTerent  maimers  in  several  nations;  some  using  the 
sun's  year,  hut  in  divcni  fasliious  ;  aud  some  following 
tlie  moon,  finding  out  embollxms  or  equations  ...  to 
make  all  as  even  as  they  could."— i/oWer."  On  Tim*. 

2.  The  time  intercalated. 

Ii.  Med.  :  Venous  intlammntion,  jiroducing 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  pas.sing  on  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  clot  or  clots  and  likewise  of  pus 
and  abscess,  is  a  higlily  dangerous  disease. 
[Py,€;MiA.]  When  the  clot  is  impelled  on- 
wards, embolism  occurs,  wliich  is  usually 
fatal  from  the  iormatiun  of  midCipIe  abscess 
in  the  lung.  Embolism,  arising  from  locij 
irritation,  mostI>  occurs  in  dropsy  aft«r  scar- 
let fever,  in  debilitating  diseases,  aud  bed- 
ridden cases. 

*  em-bo-li^'-mal,  a.  (Eng  embolism ;  ■al.\ 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  embolism  or  inter- 


ter- 
embolismaX 


calation  ;    inter&xlated  : 
month. 

*  em-bo-lis-mat-ic,  *  em-b^lis-m3,t'- 
ic-al,^  a.  [Gr.  (fx^oAiiTfjia  (emboiisma) ; 
genit.  tV|3oAiV/iuTos  (embolisiualos)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suft'.  -ic,  -ical.l  The  same  as  Embolismio 
(q.v.). 

*  em-bo-li^'-mic,  a.  [Fr,  emholismiq^ie.}  Per- 
biining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  embolism  ;  inter- 
calated, inserted. 

*  em-bo-llS'-mic-al,  o.  [Eng.  embolismic ; 
■al.] 

em'-bo-lite,  s.  [Ger.  eml)olit,  from  Gr.  c/xjSo- 
Aio(/  (emboliov)  =  soiuetliing  thrown  in,  an  in- 
terlude ;  so  named  because  it  is  intermediate 
between  chloriJe  and  bromide  of  tsilver.] 

Min.  :  An  isonietric  mineral,  green,  yellow, 
or  dark,  especially  on  being  exjiosed  to  the 
atmospliere.  It  generally  occurs  massive, 
with  tlie  surface  sonietiines  stalactitic  or  con- 
cretionary- Hardness  1  to  1-5  ;  sp.  gr.  5-3  to 
5'8 ;  lustre  resinous,  and  somewhat  adaman- 
tine. Compos.  :  Silver  01*1  to  71*9;  bromine 
7-2  to  33-8 ;  clilnrine  S'O  to  20*1.  The  chief 
silver  ore  in  Chili.  Found  also  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  New  World.     (Dana.) 

em'-bo-liis,  s.  [Lat.  fram  Gr.  ci^poAo?  (em- 
bolon)  =  something  running  to  a  poiut ;  a 
wedi;e,  a  graft.]    [Embolism.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Something  inserted  in  another 
and  moving  therein,  as  a  wedge,  a  p  ston  of  a 
steam -cylinder,  the  bucket  or  plunger  of  a 
pump. 

"  Oar  members  make  \  sort  of  an  hydraolick  engine, 
in  which  actiemic.il  liiiuorresemhtiu^  bluod  is  dnvea 
throngli  el.istick  chauu>;ls  hy  au  embolus,  like  the 
h&n-t, " — A  rbuthnoC. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plug-like  process,  projecting 
downwards  from  the  upper  part  of  tiie  cavity 
of  the  ovary  in  Armeria. 

embonpoint    (an-bon-pwanO.    s.     [Fr., 

Ironi  em  ~  en  —  in  ;  bon  =  good,  and  point 
=  condition.]  Plumpness  of  person  or 
figure ;  stoutness,  fleshiness. 

*  em-bor'-der.  *  im-bor'-der,  v.t.  fPret 
em;  Eng.  border  (q.v.).]  To  adorn  or  famish 
with  a  border. 


bSil.  b6y;  poiit.  j6^1:  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  f 
•dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  «>«""     -cioua,  -tious,  -sious  ==  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  dpL* 
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EMUURDERCD. 


jdn-hor-dered,  Im-bor-dered.  pa.  par. 

or  '(.      [EUUUUDblR.J 

A.  --15  pa,  par. :  (See 
the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
*  1.  Ordinary    Lang.  : 

Adorned  or  set  off  with  a 
border ;  bordered. 

2.  U^r. :  Having  a  bor- 
der of  tlie  same  colour, 
nift'il,  or  fur  as  the  ftehl. 
[Embordured.] 

&]i-bor'-dured,    a.       (Pref.    em.,    and    Fr. 

bordare  —  a  bolder. J 
Her.:  The  same  as  Emborderfd,  a.  (q.v.) 

•  fim-bos'-om.  •  em-bos' -omo,  v.t.  [Pref. 
em,  aiitl  Eng.  bo$um(q.v.)] 

1.  To  phiee  in  or  take  into  the  bosom;  to 
cherish ;  to  admit  to  and  treat  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

"The  Father  Infliiite, 
Br  whom  in  blisa  en^uiom'ii  sat  tito  Suit. 

MUton     P.  L..  V.  6M.  597. 

2.  To  place  in  the  bosom  or  midst  of  any- 
thing ;  to  eni^lose. 

"  ni»  booae  embotomd  in  the  jfrove." 

l'<ij>.-  .-  Horace,  bk.  iv.  ode  1. 

Sm-boSS'  (1).  *  en-boss,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  em- 
bosser —  to  swell  or  rist!  in  bunches  ;  em  =  in, 
and  basse  =  a  buncli,  a  boss.] 

1.  To  fortn  natural  lumps  or  swellings  upon  ; 
to  cover  with  swellings  or  protuVierances. 

■'  Botches  and  blaiua  mast  all  his  flesh  fmbott." 

Milton:  P.L.,xiL  180. 

2.  To  cover  with  bosses  or  studs. 

"  The  atuda,  that  thick  mnbou  bis  Iron  door.' 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  426. 

3.  To  ornament  with  relief  or  raised  work. 

'•  The  pUl&red  porch,  plaborately  embossed." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vlii. 

4.  To  engrave  iii  relief  or  embossed  work ; 
to  represent  with  raised  figures. 

•'  Then  o'er  the  lofty  gute  his  art  embossed 
Audrogeos"  death." 

Dry(Un  :   i'irsrit ;  ^neid  vi.  25,  26. 

6.  To  ornament  with  worked  figures;  to 
embroider. 

"Exhibitins  flowera  in  their  natural  colours,  em- 
bossed upon  a  puri>le  ground. " — Sir  \V.  !icott.  (  Webster.) 

•em-boss' (2).  r.^  [Etym.  doubtful.  By  some 
taken  from  Fr.  bosse  =  a  bunch,  a  \)oss,  be- 
cause the  animal  when  hard  hunted  threw 
from  its  mouth  bosses,  or  lumps  of  foam,  or 
because  it  swelled  at  the  knee.  According  to 
Mahn,  from  Sp.  emhocar  =  to  cast  from  the 
mouth.] 

1.  To  hunt  hard,  to  drive  hard,  so  as  to 
eause  to  pant,  and  be  exhausted  ;  to  tire  out. 

"  As  a  ilismriyed  de.^re  in  chase  embost, 
Forget(ull  of  bis  safety,  bath  his  right  way  lost." 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  IIL  xii.  17. 

2.  To  drive  hard,  to  overwhelm. 

"  Our  feeble  harts 
Embost  with  bale,  and  bitter  byting  griefa" 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  I.  xl.  29. 

*£m-bdss  (3>,  V.t.  [O.  Fr.  efmhosqutr,  from 
bosc  —  a  wood  ;  Ital.  imboscar€.\  [Ambush, 
Bdsh.]  To  drive  into  the  bushes  ;  to  enclose, 
to  surround,  as  with  an  ambuscade. 

"We  have  almost  emboMed  him."— SAoAwp .*   AlVs 
Well,  lit  $. 

•Sm-boss'  (4).   *em-boss'e,  v.t.     [O.  Fr. 

mihoiste.r,  from  boisi?.  —  a  Itox.] 

1.  To  shut  up  or  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  cover,  to  encase. 

"  A  knight  her  raett  in  mighty  arms  en\X>os'T 

Spettter  :  F.  Q..  I.  iiL  24. 

3.  To  e^use  to  enter,  to  insert. 

*'  The  knight  his  tbrlllant  8i»eare  againe  assaya 
In  his  brass-plaied  body  to  etnbotse." 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  L  xi. '». 

4.  To  surround. 

"  Vowing  that  never  he  in  bed  again* 
His  limbes  would  rest,  ne  lig  in  ease  emhosL" 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  VI.  ir.  40. 

*Sm-b6ss'e»  *  em,-boss,  s.  [Emboss  (i),  r.] 
A  boss,  a  protuberance. 

"Arouud   embotte   of    marble."  —  ^rrfjm -■    Diary. 
Nov.  17.  1084. 

em~bdssed'.     *  em-bost,    pa.  par    &  a. 

[Emboss  (1),  ik] 

A.  .^s  pa.  jKir. :  (St.-t.-  the  verb). 

B.  .'Is  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  [jinguage  : 
1.  Formed  with  bosses;  ornamented  with 
raised  work. 
"  Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast 
the  landscaiw  lay." 

Longfellow  :  Belfry  of  Bruges. 


*2.  Swollen,  tumid. 

"  All  tho  embosiel sores  and  headed  evUs." 

tVtakeap. :  At  fou  Like  It,  IL  7. 

II.  Hot. :  Projecting  from  the  surface  like 
the  boss  or  umbo  of  a  round  shield  or  tai-get. 

embossed-paper,  s.  Pajier  haviug  an 
omumt;nti-d  surtucu  of  raised  work. 

embossed  printing,  s.  Pntiting  in 
wliicli  tin-  paper  is  fui-ced  into  dies,  into 
wliich  tlie  letters  have  been  cut  or  punciied. 
The  result  is  raised  letters,  used  for  printing 
for  the  blind,  and  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
work  It  is  also  effected  by  pressing  the 
tyiie  into  the  paper,  raising  the  letters  or 
characters  on  the  other  side. 

em-boss' -ing,  pr.  ]>ar.,  a.,  &  s.  [Emboss 
(U  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  i£  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb) 

C  As  s^uh$ta7itive : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  omamontlne  by  raised 
work  or  figures  in  relief,  applied  to  many 
objects.  Crests  or  initials  are  embossed  on 
paper,  envelopes,  &c.  Ornaments  are  em- 
bossed on  book-covers,  especially  on  those  ot 
clotli.  Leather  is  embossed  for  binding,  ami 
many  ornamental  uses.  Textile  fabrics  are 
embossed  for  various  purposes.  Glass  is  said 
to  be  embossed  when  it  is  moulded  with 
raised  figures. 

2.  Embossed  work. 

"All  en^TAviai^  and  embossings  (afar  off]  appear 
plain."— Bacon,    Xistaral  Uistury,  }  878. 

embossing-Iron,  s. 

Sculp. :  A  tool  for  giving  a  peculiar  grained 
or  caruucular  appe;irance  to  a  marble  surface. 

embossing-machine,  s.      A  machine 

in  wliich  a  compressible  material  is  placed 
between  a  rolling  or  r(_'ciprocating  surface  and 
a  bed,  the  mo\iug  portion  having  a  design  in 
intaglio,  which  confers  a  c;imeo  ornamentii- 
tion  upon  the  object.  The  embossing  machine 
for  giving  an  indented  ornamentation  to  velvet 
and  other  goods  lias  engi-aved  copper  roliei-s, 
which  are  heated  by  inclosed  red-hot  irons 
when  operating  on  dampened  goods,  as  in 
giving  a  watered  surface.    (KniglU.) 

em  bossing- press,  s.  A  hand-stamp  or 
machine  for  giving  a  raised  surface  to  an 
object  placed  between  the  descending  die  ami 
the  bed.  The  embossing-presses  of  book- 
binders are  screw,  toggle,  or  lever  presses, 
according  to  the  area  of  suiface  and  character 
of  material  under  treatment,  and  other  con- 
siderations. 

^Embossing  wood:  A  process  of  indenting 
designs  in  wood  by  heat  and  pressure.  The 
wood  is  saturatecl  with  water,  and  the  cast- 
iron  mould  heated  to  redness  and  pressed 
forcibly  upon  the  wood.  The  water  preserves 
tlie  wood  from  ignition,  though  the  surface  is 
slightly  charred.  The  iron  is  re-heated,  the 
wood  re-wetted,  and  the  briinding-iron  again 
applied.  This  is  repeated  until  the  wood  fills 
the  mould.  The  surface  is  cleansed  between 
eacii  operation,  and  finally  with  a  scratch- 
brush,  and  any  desired  colour  may  be  retiiined 
or  obtained  by  the  extent  to  which  the  char- 
coal and  discoloured  surface  are  removed. 
Perforated  designs  are  obtained  Ity  pressure 
upon  portions  of  the  surface,  and  the  removal 
of  a  scale  of  material  by  a  saw.     {Knigkt.) 

*  em-boss' -me nt,  s.  [Eng.  eniboss  (1),  V.  ; 
-merit.] 

1.  Anything  standing  or  jutting  out  from 
the  rest ;  an  eminence,  a  protuberance. 

"  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  midille,  a  fair  mount,  with 
three  iiaceiita  and  alleys,  euough  fur  four  to  walk 
abreast;  wiiich  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles, 
without  any  bulwiirks  or  embossmeiUi."  —  Ba4:on  : 
Essays  ;  Of  Gardont. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  embossing  or  ornament- 
ing with  raised  work. 

3.  Embossed  work  ;  relief,  rising  work. 

"They  are  at  alosa  about  the  word  penientU:  some 
fancy  it  expresses  only  the  great  embossment  of  the 
fi^re.  others  believe  it  hung  otf  the  helmet  in  alto- 
relievo.'— ^(Zdtxm."  On  Italy. 

em-bot'-tle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bottle 
(q.v.).]    To  put  into  bottles  ;  to  bottle. 

"Stlroin,  firmest  fruit, 
Emhottled.  loiii;  as  Priamemi  Troy 
Withstood  the  Gr^eka,  endures  "■ 

I'hUipt     Cider,  bk.  li. 

emboaohore  (pron.  an-bo-shiir),  s.   [Fr., 

from  em  =  in,  av.d  boac)ie=.ti  mouth;  Lat. 
hucca  =  a  cheek.] 


L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  mouth  or  opening,  aa  of 
a  cannon  ;  the  point  of  discliurge  of  a  river. 
XL  Music: 

1.  Tlie  mouth-piece  of  a  wind  instrument, 

2.  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  moutli- 
piece. 

'  em-bo^nd',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bouful 
(q.v.).J    To  shut  in,  to  mchjse. 

■■ThatHWeet  brwttb 
ed  iu  tbia  heaut«ouj  C 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  \ 

"enx-bo'w,  *im-b6'w,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  bou}  (q. V.J.J 

1.  To  form  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 

"I  aaw  a  bull,  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
With  gildeu  bornea  emOoired  lllie  the  moons." 

.•ipetuer:  Th«  World*  VanitU. 

2.  To  arch,  to  vault. 

"The  gilted  roofo  emJtoteed  with  ciu-ious  work," 

Gascoigne  :  Joe<tsta,  L  L 

em-bo  wed,   *  im-bo'wed,  pa.  par.  it  «. 

[Euiiow.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective ; 

*L  Ordinary  LnngvMge: 

1.  Curved,  bent. 

2.  Arched,  vaulted. 

"Tlie  blk'h  embotoed  roof. 
With  aatick  pillan  maaay  proof." 

MUton :  It  PmuerotUi 
XL  HiT.  :  Bent  or  bowed. 

embowed  -  contrary  or  counter  - 
ombowed,  u.  Bowe<i  or  bent  iu  contrary 
diiectiouB, 

embowed-dejected,  a.    Bowed  or  bent 

with  the  extrcmilies  dowuwards. 

em-bovtr'-el,  v.t.    [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bowel 

(q.v.).] 

*  1.  To  enclose  deeply  ;  to  bury. 

"  Deeiw  emboweled  in  the  e^rth." 

Speiuer:  F.q..  VI..  viU.  U. 

2,  To  disembowel,  to  eviscerate,  to  deprin 

of  the  eiiti-ails, 

•■  Embowelled  will  1  see  thee  by  and  by." 

ah'iktip. :  1  Henry  IV.,  t.  t 

*  3,  To  take  or  dig  out  tlie  internal  parts  ot 

**  Fosaits  and  minerals  that  tb'  embowelled  earth 
Displays.'  PhUip*. 

*  4.  To  exhaust,  to  empty,  to  drain. 

"Tlie  schools,  emboioelled  of  their  doctrine.  haT« 
left  off  this  danger  to  itself— ^■Aa*e(/>. .-  Alts  WeU. 
i.  s. 

em-bo^-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  embowel;  -er.) 
One  who  disembowels  or  takes  out  the 
bowels. 

"  We  shall  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  BOrgeon  or 
embalnier,  and  of  all  other  inferior  offic<;rs  under  him, 
such  aa  tbe  dissector,  emboweller,  &C." — Ure«nhUl  :  Art 
of  EmbaXrM-ng,  p.  283. 

em-b5\*r'-el-ment,  s.  [Eng.  embowel;  -TnerU.] 
Tlie  act  of  taking  out  tbe  bowels;  disem- 
bowelment,  evisceration. 

em-bo^'-cr,  *  im-boV-er,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pret 
cjn,  and  Eng.  bower  {q.v. ).j 

*  A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lodge,  to  rest,  as  in  a  bower. 

••  Where  on  tbe  mingling  bou?hs  they  all  embowertd 
All  the  hot  noon."         Thoma<^n :  Summer,  228,  22SL 

2.  To  form  a  coveriug  or  shelter  like  a 
bower. 

"  Beneath  tbe  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made." 

H'ordwKrth :  Poem*  of  the  Pane§. 
B.  Tra-rusitivt: 
L  To  receive  or  shelter  as  in  a  bower. 

"You  whom  skies  embower." 
DrummonU  :  Death  of  Sir  W.  Alexand0r, 
2.  To  inclose,  to  surround. 
•'  The  cota,  those  dim  religious  groves  embower.' 

Wordsworth  :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

•  em-bo'wl,  v.t.  [Pief.  em,  and  Eng.  bowl 
(q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  bowl,  ball,  or  globe ; 
to  give  a  globular  form  to. 

'•  LoiifT  ere  the  earth  embowrd  hy  ttue 
Beare  the  forme  it  now  doth  beare." 

Sidney :  Psalm  za 

•  em-bo'W-ment,  s.  [Eng.  emlow ;  -Tne?it.) 
An  arch,  a  vault 

"The  roof  all  opeo.  not  ao  much  as  any  embowmentt 
near  any  ot  the  walls  left."— flacon .-  J^at,  Hist..  §  2*9. 

•  em-box',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  box  (q.v.).] 
To  inclose  or  shut  in  a  box  ;  specilioally  toseal 
in  a  box  of  a  theatre. 

"Emboxed  the  ladies  must  have  something  Bmart.'" 
Churchill:  The  Itosciad. 


fate,  fiit,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  woU.  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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•  em-b6S^s'8e-ment,  s.     [Emuushmknt.J   An 
ambiisli.  an  iimbu.T.iide. 

"Then  sliulu  yvewTmoi:o\LntT«wa,\tarmt>o!/a«nt«nt4, 
uid  Aiie  6si<iA.il>i.'  ~C/Mucer :  Tale  of  JIelib«<*a. 

im  brace,  *  em-brase,    *  en-brac-^ii« 

v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  embracer ;  Fr.  embrasser  :  eti 
=  in,  and  bras  =  the  arm  ;  Ital.  imJ>}acciare  ; 
O.  Sp.  emhrazar,  from  Lat  brachiwm  =  thn 
arm.]    [Brack.] 

A.  Transitivi' : 

I,  Ordinary  Lang uagi, 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  seize,  clasp,  and  hold  fondly  in  the 
wins  ;  to  press  to  the  bosom  with  affection. 

"  Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiera." — JUacaulap  : 
Hist.  Eng„  ch.  xvL 

*  (2)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  comprise,  to  inclose,  to  contain,  to 
encircle,  to  encompass. 

"  Low  at  Ilia  feet  a  apactous  plala  ia  ])la<ied, 
Between  the  mountaiu  and  the  stream  embraced.'' 
Denham :  Cooper*  Hill,  323.  224. 

(2)  To  clasp,  to  twine  round  :  as,  A  creeper 
tmbraces  a  tree. 

(3)  To  comprehend,  to  include,  to  take  in, 
to  comprise. 

*  (4)  To  take  possession  of.  to  hold,  to  seize. 

"Even  BQch  a  paasiou  doth  embrace  luy  bosom." 
Shaic^sp. :  Troilui  i  Cre*sida,  iiL  1. 

(5)  To  admit,  to  receive,  to  accept. 

"  If  a  man  ciin  be  assured  of  any  thing,  without  hav- 
ing ex.'viiiiucd,  what  ia  there  that  he  may  not  emliracf 
for  truth  ?  "—Locke. 

(6)  To  seize  ardentlj'  or  eagerly ;  to  accept 
willingly  or  cordially  ;  to  welcome. 

"  And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart." 

ShakeHp.  :  McrchnitC  of  Venice,  L  L 

(7)  To  adopt :  as,  To  eynbrace  the  Christian 
religion. 

"They  who  are  represented  by  the  wise  virgins,  em- 
brae:  I  the  jjrofesaion  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  the 
foolish  virgins  had  doiie."—Tillotson. 

*  (8)  To  meet,  to  undergo,  to  submit  to,  t<j 
accept. 

"  What  cannot  be  eschewed  muat  be  en^raced.' 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  IVirm  of  WintUor,  v.  6. 

*  (9)  To  cherish. 

"  If  ye  e'lihraCB  her,  she  shal  bring  the  unto 
honoure."— flii-te  (1551),  Proverbs  iiL  C. 

"(10)  To  throw  a  protecting  arm  over;  to 
protect. 

"So  much  high  God  doth  innocence  embrace." 

SpeTiser:  P.  <l.  IIL  viii  29. 

n.  i^cw  ■  To  endeavour  to  influence  cor- 
ruptly, as  a  juror.     [Embbaceby.] 

B.  lixiransitivt : 

1.  To  join  in  an  embrace  ;  to  hug. 

"  Let  me  etnbrace  with  old  Vincentlo." 

ShuJi-e^p. :  T'lmiitg  of  the  ShreiP.  Iv.  i. 

•2.  To  join  in  sexual  intercourse. 

"  Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embraced.' 

Shakesp.  :  Mcantre  for  Meaiura.  L  4. 

*3.  To  twine. 

"  Archt  ouer  head  with  an  embracing  vine," 

Speiuer:  F.  Q..  IL  xiL  54. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  embrace  and 
to  clasp,  see  Clasp  :  for  that  between  to  em- 
brace and  to  comprise,  see  Comprise. 

^m-brSi'ce,  s.     [Embrace,  v.] 

1.  A  jiressing  or  clasping  to  the  bosom ;  a 
clasping  in  the  arms. 

"[He]  a  trove  to  seek  the  Dame's  embrace." 

Scott :  Lnif  t^f  the  Last  Mirutrel.  iv.  sa. 

2.  Sexual  intercourse. 

3.  A  hostile  struggle  or  grapple. 

"  With  half  the  fervour  Hate  bestows. 
Upon  the  biat  embrace  of  foes." 

Byroit :  Qiaonr. 

Sm-bra'^ed,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Embrace,  v.) 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Clasped  in  the  arms,  inclosed, 
included,  accepted. 

2.  Her.:  Braced  together;  tied  or  bound 
t«gelher, 

•em-bra'9e-xiient,  s.    [Eng.  embrace;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  enibrat-ing  or  clasping  in  the 
arms ;  an  embrace. 

*  Bring  them  to  our  embracement." 

Shakesp. :   IfiuteKi  Tale,  v.  L 

2.  Conjugal  endearment ;  sexual  inter- 
course. 

3.  A  hostile  hng  or  squeeze  ;  a  grapple. 

"Thew  hea)»ta,  flehttngwith  any  man,  atjind  upon 
their  hiii'ler  feet ;  mid  so  thia  did.  b?ing  reiuly  to  give 
mc  a  Blirewit  entbracement .' — Sidney. 


4.  Comprehension. 

'•  Nor  can  her  wide  embrac^mentt  ftlUd  he." 

Davirt :  Immortality  of  tlt«  Soul. 

5.  The  state  of  being  contained  or  included ; 
Inclusiot). 

■■  Siiirita,  blood,  and  flesh  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  i>urt»  hardly  repavuble."— /(ttcofi  -■  /Natural  History. 

6.  Willing  or  cordial  acceptance. 

"  A  rea«ly  fmhrm-cmeiiC  of,  ami  a  Joyful  complaoency 
In,  his  kiudiie^."— /f'ir/-L.M>;   Horfcg.  vol.  1.,  aer.  ft. 

em-bra'^e-or.  em-bras'-or,  s.    [Eng.  evi- 

brace  ;  -or.] 

Law :  One  who  attempts  or  practises  em- 
bntcery  (q.v.). 

6m-bra9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  evibrac^e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  embi-ace.s. 

••  Bashful  at  first,  she  smiles  at  length  on  her  em- 
braier."  Sir  W.  Jones  :  .So«3jr  of  Jayadeva. 

2.  Uiw :  One  who  endeavours  to  corrupt  a 
jury  by  embracery  (q.v.). 

em'-bra5'-er-^,  3.    [Eng.  e^/i&roce,  v.  ;  -ry.] 
Law  :  For  def.  see  example. 

•■  Kmbracerff  la  an  attempt  to  influence  a  Jury  cor- 
ruptly to  one  side,  by  promUts,  persuasions,  eutreatiea. 
money,  eivtertaiuments.  and  the  like.  The  puuiah- 
ment  for  the  penuu  embniciiig  [the  embmcer)  is  bv 
tine  and  impriaonmeut;  and  for  the  Jmorao  embraced. 
If  it  be  by  taking  money,  the  punishment  is  (by  divera 
Btatuteaof  the  reign  of  Edward  111.)  perpetual  inf.imy. 
Imprisonment  for  a  year,  and  forfeiture  of  the  tenfold 
valua"— /Ji((cJfc«(on«  :  Commentaries,  bk.  iv..  cb.  10. 

em-brac'-ing,  pr.par.,  n.,  &s.  [Embrace,  v.] 

A.  .4  s  pr.  jKir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  --Is  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Utng.  :  Clasping  in  the  arms,  inclos- 
ing, including,  accepting. 

2.  Bot.  (0/  the  insertion  of  leaves,  £c.): 
Clasping  with  the  base.  The  same  as  ara- 
plexicaul,  except  that  the  latter  term  is  ap- 
plied only  to  stems  or  stalks. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Embracement 
(q.v.). 

*  eiii-bra9'-ive»    a.      [Eng.   embi-acie):    -ive.] 

Given  ti>  or  fnnd  of  embracing  ;  caressing, 

"  Not  leas  kind,  though  leaa  emhracine,  was  Madame 
de  Montcoutour.'—r/KM'fctTiii/ ■  Mewcomes,  ch.  IvlL 

*  em-braid',  *em-braycU  v.t.  [Pref.  cm, 
and  Eng.  braid  (q.v.).]     To  upbraid. 

"[He]  embrayded  him  with  cowardice.'— 5lr  T. 
Blyot :  Tlie  Qovemour,  p.  167. 

em-bra'il,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brail 
(q.v,).] 

Want.  :  To  brail  up. 

"  For  he  who  strivea  the  tempest  to  disarm 
Will  never  flrst  embroil  the  lee  yard-arm.' 

Falconer:  SJiipvfreck,  ii. 

*  em-brake',  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brake 

(q.v.).]     To  entangle. 

"Het-  would  hamper  and  cn»&raA'«  her  in  those  mortal 
straiifhts  for  bis  dlsdaiue."— ^ToaAe  .-  Lenten  Sliiffe. 

*  ^m-branph'-mexit,  s.  [Pref.  em,  Eng. 
bninrh,  and  sutf.  -nient.]  A  branching  forth  ; 
that  part  of  a  tree  where  the  branches  diverge. 

em-bran'-gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brangle 
(q.v  ).]  To  mix  up  confusedly;  to  confuse, 
to  euUtngle. 

"  In  which  when  once  they  are  embrangled. 
Ite  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled." 
Butler :  ffudibras,  il.  2. 

em-bra^'-ure  (1),  em-bra-sii're,   *ein- 

braz-ure,  ?.     [Fr.  embrasure.] 

1.  Fort.  :  A  crenelle  opening  out  through  a 
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mouth,  or  outer  part ;  neck,  nr  narrow  part; 
sole,  or  bottom  ;  sill,  or  front  of  the  Hole, 
The  merlon  is  the  part  of  the  parapet  between 
two  emlirasurci*.  Kmhiu-sures  are  usually 
periiendiuular  to  the  i^irapet,  but  are  some- 
times inclined  thereto,  so  as  to  obtain  a  Una 
of  lire  in  a  particular  direction. 

2.  Arch. :   The  inward  enlargement  of  the 
cheeks  or  jamba  of  a  v.'indow  or  door. 

"  In  the  twilight  gloi.m  o(  n  wlndnw'n  embrasurt 

Bat  the  lover*."  lAmafelUno  :  KoangeU7ii\  L  1. 

*  em-bra^' -iire  (2),  «.     [Eubrace,  v.]     An 
embrace. 

"Injary  of  chance  forcibly  preveota  oxw  locked  •»• 
brasures.  '—.•ih'ikci/i. :  TroUus  &  Crettida.  W.  4. 

*em-braud',  v.t.    [Embroideb.] 

"^  em  bra've,  v.t.     [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  bram 
(q.v.).J 

1.  To  inspire  with  courage ;  to  emboldeiv 
to  inspirit,  to  encourage. 

"  Payche.  embraa'd  hv  Charis'a  generoua  flam* 
Strives  in  devotion  a  furnace  to  rehne 
Her  pious  sell" 

Beaumont:  Payche.  xvll.  (Argt.^ 

2.  To  set  off  bravely  ;   to  decorate,  to  emr 
bellish,  U)  adorn. 

"  The  great  earth's  womb  they  open  to  the  sky, 
Aud,  with  Bad  cypresa,  eeenily  it  embraee." 

Spenser :  F.  Q..  Ii.  1.  M. 

*  em-brawn',  '  em-bra wne,  v.t.     [Pret 

em,  and  Kii^'.  brawn  (q  v.).j     To  harden. 

'■  It    will     einbrnwne   aud    iron-crust    bis    flesh.*— 
NoAhe:  hnteii  Stuffe. 


'  em-braz  -iire. 


[Embrasure  (1),  8.\ 


parapet  or  wall   to   fire  guns  through.     Its 
principal    parts    are :  The  cheeks,  or  sides  ; 


*  em-bread,  v.t.  [Pref.  evt,  and  bread  ==  braid 
(q.v.).]     To  braid  up,  to  bind  up. 

"  Her  golden  lockes.  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Embreaded  were  for  hindrin^  of  her  hiiste." 

Spenser:  F.  q  .  111.  Iv.  18. 

*  em-bre'athe-ment,  s.  [Pref.  em,  Eng. 
breathe,  ana  -ment.]  The  act  of  breathing  in  ; 
inspiration. 

"The  special  and  immediate  su^estlon,  em6reo(A«- 
meri',  and  dictvtiun  of  the  Holy  Qboat"— >K.  Lea. 
{Webster.) 

*  em.-brew  (ew  as  u)  (l),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and 
Eng.  hrew  (q.v.).]     To  .strain,  to  distil. 

*em-breW  (ew  as  ii)  (2),  v.t.     [Embrus.j 

To  imbrue,  to  steej).  to  make  wet. 

"  Thy  little  hands  embreioed  in  bleeding  brest." 

Spenser:  F.  y..  IL  i.  87. 

■*  em-brighf  (ffft.  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  cm,  and 
Eng.  bright  (q.v.).]  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten. 

"Through  the  embrighted  air  ascended  flies." 

Cunningh'.im .   DeaUt  of  His  La-e  Hajetty. 

em'-bring,  a.  [Eng.  ewjber  (2),  ;  -ing.]  The 
same  as  Ember  (2). 

embrlng-days, «.  pi.    Ember-days. 

"ThfV  intruducid.  by  little  and  little,  a  general 
neglect  ijf  the  weekly  f;ist3.  the  holy  time  of  Lent,  and 
the  Embring-dayt."—Ueylin:   Hist,  of  Fretbyierian^ 

p.  389. 

em'-bri-dn,  s.    [Gr.) 

1.  Lit. :  An  embryo. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anytliing  undeveloped  or  not  yel 
come  to  maturity. 

*■  So  long  as  since  the  plot  waa  but  an  embrion^— 
Ben  Jonson  :  Poetaster  (lutrud.), 

em-brith'-ite,  s.  [Gr.  «u.^piff^s  {ernhHthis)  m 
heavy  ;  -i(e  (iVIiji.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Boulangerite  found  at 
Nertscbinsk.     {Dana.) 

em'-bro-cate,  v.t.  [Ital.  em.bToccare ;  Low 
Lat  embroco  —  to  pour  into  a  vessel ;  from 
Gr.  c^^poxT  {einbroch*:)  =  a  lotion,  a  fomenta- 
tion ;  €v  =■  in,  and  /SpoxT  (firoche)  =  a  wetting; 
Ppe'xw  (brecho)  =  to  wet.] 

Surg.  £  Med. :  To  moisten,  wet,  or  foment  & 
diseased  portion  of  the  body  by  a  liquid  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  cloth,  sponge,  or  anything 
similar. 

em-bro-ca'-tloii,  s.    [Fr.  &  Eng.,  from  em- 
brocate (q.v.).] 
Surgery  £  Medicine : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  fomenting  any  diseased  part  of 
the  body  with  water,  hot  or  cold  spirit,  oil, 
or  anything  similar,  by  means  of  cotton, 
flannel,  a  sponge,  &c.,  to  reduce  swellings,  to 
allay  pain,  to  remove  numbness,  and,  if  po*h 
sible,  restore  some  sensation  in  palsy. 

2.  The  liquid  used  for  such  fomentation. 

em-br6'-gl!-6  (g  silent),  s.    [Imbroolio.] 


ba,  b6^;  poiit,  jdrfrl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophou,  exist,     ph  =t 
0*\^r%^  -tian  =  chgin.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion«  -jdon  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &e.  =  bpl,  d^L 
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embroider— embryologio 


Sm-broid'~cr,  *em-braud-eii,  *ein- 
broud-en,  "em-broyd  on,  "em-broid, 
"em-browd-er, '  im-broyd  «r,  v.t.  A:  i. 
fPref.  em,  autl  0.  Fr.  broder  —  to  embroider  or 
oroidor  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  ornament  with  raised  flgurea  of 
needleworli,  executed  with  coloured  silks, 
gold  or  silver  thread,  or  other  exti-ancoua 
mAteriul. 

"  A  Soarf  embr&iUvrett  met  tlie  hero**  tyv.' 

Witlciv:  Epigoniad.  vl. 

2.  To  execute  or  work  in  embroidery. 

3.  Trt  variegate,  to  diversify,  to  adorn. 

••  Sweet  Nutiiri;.  stripp'd  of  her  em'/roll'-rrd  robe, 
DeiilurcA  tho  wasted  regloiiB  of  her  glolic  " 

Vowper :  On  I/rrotetn, 

im-brold'-or-er,  "em-bro-der-er,  «. 

lEii;^.    enihroUlcr ;    -er.J      One   who  works   in 
embioidery. 

"Blue  silk  and  parplfl,t)ieworkof  the  embroiderer.' 
~^EzoJ.  XXXV.  35. 

&n-broid'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  «.,  &  «.    [Km- 

BAUIDEK.J 

A,  &■  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbst. :  The  act  or  art  of  working  in 
embroidery. 

embroiderlng-machine,  3.  A  form 
of  sewing  iiijichine  in  wliicli  the  clotli  is 
moved  bL-neath  the  reciprocating  needle-bar 
according  to  the  reqnirenients  of  the  trucking, 
while  tlie  needles  and  liunks  retain  their 
relative  positions  above  and  below  the  fabric. 

em-broid'-er-S^.  •  em-broid-ep-io,  *em- 

broud  rie,  s.     [Eug.  emh ro it ler ;  -y.] 
I,  Ordinary  I Amgiuige: 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Ornamentation  by  raised  figiiies  of  needle- 
work executed  in  coloured  .silks,  gold  or  silver 
thread,  &C.  This  is  a  vei7  ancient  art.  The 
Egyptiiins,  Babylonians,  Mcdes,  and  Pei-siaus 
all  excelled  in  it.  The  adornments  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  were  of  tapestry 
worked  in  blue,  scarlet,  and  gc'ld.  The  gar- 
ment of  Sisera,  as  reTeiTcd  to  h^  Deborah,  was 
embroidery,  '*  needlework  on  both  sides." 
Homer  refere  to  embroidery  as  the  occnpntion 
of  Helen  and  Andrcjinach^.  Embroidery  is 
generally  done  in  frames,  the  woven  fabric 
being  stretclird  flat  and  the  needle  passed 
through  and  through. 

"  Flowers  purfled.  blue  and  white. 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  lii  rich  exibrnideiy. 
Biii:klea  below  fair  kuiylithood's  bending  kneo.' 

Sluikvsp.:  Alerru  Wiv>:3,  V.  6. 

3.  Cloth  or  other  stuff  omameuted  with 
embroidered  work. 

"  Laces  nnd  enii>roideric»  are  more  costlff  thaa  either 
warm  or  comely."— /laro'i  ■  Advict^to  \'Wiera. 

4.  Variegation  or  diversity  of  colour. 

"  If  the  natural  em'troiderif  of  the  menJowa  were 
helpt  and  iiii))rL>vt;d  by  nrt.  a  m^iii  might  muke  a 

Sretty  laiidskip  ot  hU  own  possession^  Spectator, 
\o.  4X4. 

IL  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  hill  or  mount 
with  several  copings  or  rises  and  falls. 

£in-broil'  (l),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  embrouiller,  from 
oil  =  in,  and  broiUUer  =  to  mix  up,  entangle, 
confuse;  It.  imhrogliare.) 

1.  Tn  throw  into  confusion,  to  involve,  to 
entangle,  to  confound,  to  confuse. 

"  T^.a  ChiUtiau  antiquities  at  Rome,  though  ni  a 
fresher dite, lire  no  emhr-it'eU  with  fftljle  and  le/end. 
that  one  receives  but  little  aatisfactlou."— ^da^uon  .- 
On  leaf!/. 

2.  To  involve  or  entangle  in  any  quarrel, 
contention,  disturbance,  or  trouble. 

"  I  hail  no  paaaiou.  clesl^i.  or  prep^ntion  to  embroU 
my  kii)|,'dt>m  in  a  civil  war."— A'tny  Charl^^:  £ikon 
BatUi/ce. 

*  em-br^'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  hroll 
(q.v.).J    To  broil,  to  burn. 

"  That  knowledge,  (or  which  we  boldly  attempt  to 
rifle  God's  oal)ii]ft,  shduld.  Itkt'  thecOiil  from  the  altar, 
nerx'e  only  to  rmbroit  and  consume  tbe  sacrilegious  in- 
vaders."—J/ore  .-  Decay  of  fUty, 

*  em-broil',  s.  (Embroil  (1).  v.]  An  em- 
broiUnent,  disturbance,  perplexity,  or  confu- 
sion. 

"  What  an  embroil  it  had  made  in  Parliament  ia  not 
enay  to  conjecture."— jVortft  ;  Exameti.  p,  503. 

&D-br^l'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  emhroil :  -ment.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  embroiling,  confusing,  involv- 
ing, or  entangling. 

2.  A  state  of  confusion,  perplexity,  disorder, 
or  contention. 

"Tlia  cft'iHe  of  this  uncertainty  wm,  the  cmhroO- 
menth  and  f;ii,Uyji3  thut  wen?  tiicu  aniont,'st  tLo  Araba." 
•'MaundreU :  Juurtfrp,  p.  b6. 


•  em-bron'ze,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Kng.  bronze 
(q.v.).J  To  execute,  form,  or  cast  in  bronze 
or  brass. 

"  Ttiat  you  may  proudly  stAtk  tb«  Clrcui  o'er, 
Or  ill  tiie  Capitol  cm>iroiard  may  »t;iud.' 

Fraticia:  Horacn,  s&t  bk  IL 

•  em-broth'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
brotliet  (q.v.)*]  To  iuclose  in  a  brothel. 
(Domu.) 

"em-brond,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Fr,  broder.} 
To  embroider  (q.v,). 

*  exn-broad-rte,  s.    IEmduoidehy.) 

em-brortai,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  brown 
(ci-v.).]  To  make  Liruwu  or  darker  iu  colour  ; 
U)  brown,  to  tan. 

"  Autumu's  varied  shades  embroiffn  the  wiUls." 

3'-iumaon  :  Catlte  (^  Indolence,  L  Sa. 

em-br&'e,  v.t.    [Imbrue.] 

em-bri^ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Emukub.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjflctive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Imbnied,  steeped. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  weapon  re- 
presented as  covt^rod  or  sprinkled  with  blood  ; 
also  to  the  mouths  of  animals  bloody  with 
devouring  their  prey, 

*  em-bru'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Ens.  l^rute 
(q.v.).J  To  degrade  to  tho  state  of  a  brute ;  to 
brutalize. 

"  Already  bound  to  a  h^d,  mail,  and  embruted  part- 
ner."—C.  SroiKii :  Jane  Rare.  ch.  xxvl. 

em'-bry-o,  ^ein-bri-o,  'em-bii-on, 
*  em-bry-on,  s.  h  a.  ( Fr.  emhryon ;  Lat. 
embryoii. ;  Gr.  €tJ.^(>vov  (emhruon),  from  efi.  (em) 
=  ev  (en)  =  in,  and  |3pi>oi'  (hruon),  neut.  of 
ppvojv  (hruoii)  =  swcJliiig.  full  of  a  thing,  pr. 
I>ar.  of  fipvot  {bruo)  =■  to  be  full  of  a  thing,  to 
swell.  J 
A*  As  sttbstantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

'*  When  the  crude  tmhrj/o  aireful  nature  breeds. 
8ee  bow  eba  works,  oud  bow  her  worlc  proct-eda." 
Uluckmorc:  VretUion. 

2.  Fig. :  A  nidimentiry,  crude,  or  unde- 
veloped state  ;  in  the  lir.st  or  earliest  stages. 

"  Thecompany  little  exp-cted  what  a  noble  work  I 
bad  then  in  embryo."— :iwi/t. 

IL  Physiotogy: 

1.  Human  I'liys. :  The  firat  'beginning  of  the 
animal  develojnnent,  not  born  and  still  un- 
finished. The  germs  of  two  new  cells  are  tirst 
deposited  within  the  ovulum  (q.v.)  by  spon- 
taneous movement.  Tliey  occupy  only  the 
pellucid  centre  of  the  germinal  spot  at  fii-st, 
but  speedil.;  increase  iu  size,  and  develope 
new  cells  in  their  own  intciior,  until  they 
alone  till  the  whole  germinal  vesicle.  Each 
gives  birth  to  a  new  geuei-ation  of  two,  making 
four,  then  eight  cells,  sixteen,  and  so  on, 
doubling  progressively,  until  a  mnlbcrrj'-like 
mass  is  produced  of  innumerable  cells.  This 
in  the  animal  embryo  moves  up  to  the  side 
of  the  yolk,  flattening  against  its  lining 
membrane,  in  contact  with  the  yolk-bag.  A 
second  and  third  layei-  is  tlien  foinied  from 
the  centre  within  the  first  mass  of  cells.  Tlie 
whole  is  known  as  the  germinal  membrane ; 
the  external  pellicle  is  c;dled  the  serous  layer, 
the  internal  tlie  mucous  layer,  and  the  middle 
the  vascular  layer,  giving  rise  to  t!ie  dr»t 
vessels  of  the  embryonic  structure.  TIius  tlie 
beginning  of  the  embryo  is  a  sa<!,  enclosing 
the  nutriment  prepared  for  it  prior  to  liie 
permanent  jiortion  to  be  evolved  from  the 
centre  of  this  mulberry-mass.  The  greater 
portion  is  then  cast  off,  and  nairly  all  the 
permanent  embryonic  funnritiou  is  derived 
from  one  large  cell,  at  first  iu  the  ceiiti-e,  but 
ultimately  at  the  surface  of  the  mass,  when  it 
undergoes  the  flattening  descrilied.  This,  with 
tbe  cluster  of  cells  round  it,  forms  the  germ- 
spnt,  with  a  round  tiansparent  space  in  it,  tlie 
area  pellnnida.  Tlie  nucleus  of  this  cell  is 
first  annular,  then  iiear-shaped,  then  violin- 
like, being  two  long  pamllel  lines,  with  a  nar- 
row  space  between  them,  but  separating  to 
enclose  a  wider  sjiace  at  one  end.  This  is 
called  the  Pnmitive  Trace.  Tlie  paits  tii-st 
formed  from  this  are  the  spine  and  spinal-cord 
(q.v.).  Vessels  at  tho  same  time  are  being 
formed  within  the  substance  of  the  germinal 
membrane,  forming  a  network  known  as  the 
Vascnkir  Area,  ami  ternunating  in  the  embryo, 
at  the  point  aftenvards  becoming  the  umbi- 
liens  (q.v.),  in  two  hirgo  trunks.  The  fonna- 
tiou  of  the  heart  takes  place  in  the  vascular 


layer,  and  at  the  same  time  the  production  of 
a  digestive  cavity  Ijegins  by  tlie  KeiMiJHti.m  of 
a  small  part  of  tlie  yolk-ljag,  below  the  em- 
bryo, from  the  general  cavity.  'I'he  amnion 
(q.v.)  and  allaiit^>i8  (q.v.)  are  tlien  fnrmed,  the 
eliief  office  of  the  latter  being  to  convey  the 
vessels  of  the  embryo  to  the  eliorion  (q.v.). 
Then  comes  the  res]>iratory  pi-ucesv  (q.v.), 
[Eoo,  Circulation,  Fcetus.J 

2.  Aninwl  Phys. :  In  the  higher  vertebrat/i8 
the  development  presents  an  analogy  to  that 
described  under  1, 

^  At  a  later  period  the  human  and  higber 
animal  embryo  is  called  a  Frt;'LU8(q.v,). 

3.  yeg.  Phys. :  The  rudiments  of  the  future 
plant  contained  iu  all  true  seeds,  not  in  spores. 
In  snnie  seeds  the  embryo  c<mhtitutes  neiirly 
the  whole  of  the  Btrucluie.  iu  others  It  Is  em- 
bedded in  albumen.  In  a  perfectlv  devel"ped 
embryo  there  are  three  parts,  a  cotyledon  or 
cotyledons  (q.v.),  the  plumnle  or  future  bud, 
and  the  radicle  or  f\iture  root  For  distinc- 
tions of  plants  founded  on  the  number  of  their 
cotyledons—a  very  inipoitint  chaiacter— see 
Dicotyledons,  Mouocotyledona,  aud  Acoty- 
ledons. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  a  rudimentary,  crude,  or 
undeveloi>ed  state;  undeveloped;  uot  in  a 
perlect  state. 

"  Four  chHmplons  flcpc*. 
Strive  here  for  uia«t«rv.  und  to  buttle  bring 
Their  «m^rv«fiittoui>. '   Uilt-jn     /'.  L.,  \\.  h'it-VOa. 

^  Ciabb  tlius  d^^cri  mi  nates  between  einhryo 
and  fcetns :  "  Emhryo  .  .  .  signihes  the  thing 
germinated ;  foetus  signifies  the  thing  clieiished, 
both  words  referring  to  what  is  formed  in  the 
womb  of  the  mother  ;  but  embryo  jtropeily 
implies  the  first  Iruit  of  conception,  nnd  the 
Jcetits  lh:rt  which  has  arrived  to  a  maturity  of 
formation.  Anatomists  tells  us  (hut  the 
embryo  in  the  human  subject  assumes  tlie 
character  of  the  fat  as  about  the  I  oily -second 
day  after  conception.  Foetus  is  applicable 
only  in  its  proper  sense  to  animals  ;  emhryo 
bus  a  figurative  application  to  jdants  and 
fruits  when  they  "remain  iu  a  conluseil  aud 
imperfect  state,  and  also  a  moral  applicatiou 
to  plans,  or  whatever  is  roughly  couceived  ia 
the  mind."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  t(l)  Fixed  embryo : 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  bud. 

(2)  Naked  embryo : 

Veg.  Phys:  A  spore. 

embryo-buds.  5.  pi. 

Veg.  Phys.  :  Spheroidal  solid  bodies  found 
in  the  bark  of  trees,  and  capable  in  faTouraljle 
circumstances  of  being  transformed  into 
branches.  {Treas.  of  Dot.)  They  may  be  well 
seen  on  the  beech  tree.  Tbe  name  was  first 
given  by  Dutrochet. 

cmbrycHcells,  s.  pi. 

Anut.  £  Phys.:  Cells  in  the  aggr^ate  con- 

atituting  tbe  embryo  (q.v.). 

embryo-sac.  £. 

1.  Human  <£  Animal  Phys. :    [Embryo  1,2.1 

2.  Veg.  Phys.  :  A  cell  which  becomes  sn- 
larged  into  a  sac  in  tlie  substance  of  the  upper 
pait  of  the  nuclens  of  the  ovule  or  rudiment 
of  the  seed.  In  its  cavity  aie  developed  the 
germinal  vesicles,  one  (if  not  moie)  of  which 
after  fertilisation  gives  origin  to  the  embryo. 
{i!riffi.th  £  Henjrey.) 

em-bry-oc'-ton-^,  s.  [Gr,  fnQovov^embruon) 
=  an  embryo,  and  ktoi-os  (Ltonos)  =  murder. 
from  KTci'i'ti*  {kteiiid)  =  to  kill.] 

S^trg.  £  Midwif.:  The  Caesarian  operation 
(q.v.). 

em-bry'-o-|jcn'-xc,  a.  [Gr.  e/i.$pi/of  (em&n^on) 
=  an  erabiyo,  and  yfrvaw  (genimo)  :=  to  en- 
gender.) Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion of  an  embryo. 

em-bry-os'-en-y,  «.    [Embrvocenic  J 

PhysioL:  The  generation  of  an  embryo. 

em-br^-og'-oa-y,  s.    [Gr.  ifxPpvov  ^embmon) 

=  aii  embryo,  and  701'^  (poae)  =  otfspnng— that 

which  engenders.!    The  same  as  Embryogeny 

(q.v.). 
em-brj^-og'-ra-pliy,  s.    [Gr.  f^ppvop  («rt- 

briion)  =  au  embryo,  an<l  -ypuifci}  {gropUe)  =  a 

delineation  .  .  .  a  description,] 
Bot. :  A    description    of   embryos    without 

tracing  tlieir  development. 
em-bry-6-16s"-ic,a.  [Eng.,&c.embrj/olog(y); 

'ic]    Kcl.iting  to  embryology. 


f&tie,  fkU  £^e,  amidst,  what,  fall*  £atUer ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  W9I&  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  oiiro,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ea,  09  =  e.    ey  -  ^  <ia  =  kw. 


embryologically— emerge 
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i5in-brjr-o-lo?'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  em- 
hi  yi'lo'iU: ;  at;  -Z^.  J '  According  to  tlio  rules 
ol'tjiuuryology. 

"  Ih  imt  the  hTTiolals  n.  warblar  embryologteallif  f" 
—C.  KingtU-y  :  L^c.  U.  2Dik 

fcn-bry-ol'-o-lfj?',  s.     (Gr.  ffx$pvov  (emhntnn) 
=  ail  embryo,  ajul  Aoyo?  (.lorjos)  —  a  discourse.  J 
I'lnjsinl.:  The  depiirtiuent  of  sciiuir.e  which 
treats  of  tlie  developineut  of  Llie  eriibryo. 

"  E-n'irjttofTV.  or  the  dei-elomneiit  of  the  fcetuaatid 
it^  uiifUii/'—iuain:  Anatomj  (sth  ed.).  IL  673. 

*  £m'-bry-dn«  s.  &  a.    [Embryo.] 

^m'-bry-on-al,  a.  [Gr.  e/xQouoi'  (emftntou)  = 
uii  einljrvo;  -*(/.]  Pertaiuiiig  to  an  embryo. 
('iVf^tW.  of  Hot.) 

Sm'-brv'-on-ar-^,  a.  tEncf.,  Acn.  embryon; 
■"i-i/:  Fr.  ?(//,'w.vr)jcJiaire.]  The  same  as  Ein- 
bryoiiir;  and  Eiiibryoiiate  (q.v.). 

Sm-bry-on-a'-tSB,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.,  frotn 
Gr.  eix^fivnv  {mihnion)  =  an  embryo  (q.v.); 
Lat.  t'ein.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -atfc] 

Bot. :  Eiiibrvonato  Phiiit'^.  The  name  given 
by  Dr.  A.  Richard  to  Phanerogamous  or 
Flowen'ng  Pl.ints,  .ns  dislhiijiiisht'd  from  his 
In"inbryo  'atie  or  IneiTibryonnte  Plants.  (A. 
Rick'trii,  M.D.:  ElcmeuU  of  Botany,  tT&as.  by 
T.  Vhuton,  1829,  pp.  ^5,  524.) 

^m'  bry  o-uate,  em'-bryo-na-ted,  em- 
bri-o-nat-ed,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  embryo aattts.] 
[Kmbrvonat.e.  1 
Bot. :  Possessed  of  a  proper  embryo. 

"  Rmhrynn-xted  or  phaneio^inoua  nlanta."  —  A. 
m-^Ktrd,  M.n.:  Elements  of  Uotanij,  traud.  by  P. 
Chufoit,  p.  &2L 

Sm-brv-on'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eixppvov  (emhruon)  = 
an  i'iiil)ryo  ;  En^:  adj.  suff.  -ic.] 

1.  Lit,  Pertaining  to  an  embryo,  or  re-sem- 
bliiig  it  ;  rudimentary. 

"  A  ptirt  arrested  at  an  ejirty  phase  of  tunbr^onic  de- 
velopmeut."— Z)arw<;i  .■  Descent  of  Jlan  (ISjl),  vol.!. 
pt,  1,.  ch.  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  In  an  embryo  state  ;  very  recent 
or  young. 

"  In  the  trmbryonic  town  of  DtckinsoD  or  Qreen 
'River"— Centur./  i/aytzinc  {A\ig.,  1883),  p.  609. 

embryonlc-sac,  8.    [Embryo  Sa<x] 

ombryonic-TGsicles,  s. 

/.'"?..'  Two  metubraneless  cells  in  the  em- 
bryo Bac.  They  are  called  also  germinal 
vesicles. 

em-br^-o-teg'-J-um  (pi.  em-bry-o-teg'- 
i-a),  em-bry-6t'-e-ga»  s.  [Gr.  f>  ppvuv  {ein- 
6rwoTs)  =  aa  embryo,  and  W-yo?  {tegos)  =  a  roof, 
covering.! 

Bot. :  A  small  callosity  at  a  short  distance 
from  tlie  hilum,  in  the  seeds  of  Asparagus, 
Cominelina,  ikc.  It  gives  way  at  the  time  of 
gerinin  ition.  The  name  embryotega  was  first 
given  by  Gaartner, 

©m-bry-6f-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &.c.  embryo;  suff. 
-(ic ;  a«  if  from  Lat.  embryoticus.]  The  same 
aa  Embryonic  (q.v  ). 

"  WTiit  uiie  ralsfortuue  or  disaster  in  the  book  of 
ambri/otic  t>vlliJ"~Siem(i :  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  167. 

em-brj^-dt-O-xn^,  s.  [Gr.  efiffpvov  (emhrnton) 
=  an  embryo,  and  TOfi.ii  (tnvie)  =  a  cutting, 
from  Tetivia  {temnd)=  to  cut.) 

Med. :  A  cutting  of  an  embryo  or  fcetus 
from  the  uterus.    [Embryoctomy.] 

•exn'-bry-ofis,  a.  [Eng.  an,hry(o);  -(««]. 
Having  the  nature  or  t^haracter  of  an  embryo  ; 
embryonic. 

"  Without  the  flratthe  latter  \a  defective  ;  wUboot 
the  last  the  fint.  is  but  aljortive  and  embri/ous."~ 
Feltham:  lieaalOGX,  pt.  1.  Res.  14. 

•  Sm-burse',  v.t.    [Imburse.] 

•em'-btisll,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  hush 
(q-v.)-]  To  plar^e  or  hide  amongst  bushes  ;  to 
place  in  ambush. 

*'  Embn^hint  himself  preaently  among  the  bashes 
knd  brambles."— Mellon  .■  D3n  Quixote,  bk.  ilL,  a  9. 

*  Sm-biisb'  ment.  *  em-busshe-ment,  s. 

[Eng.  embiLsh;  -ment]     Au  ambush. 

"  Hia  enemies  hnA  liid  some  enibitsliment  tor  him." 
—Brendo  :  Quinlut  Cavttus.  fo).  46. 

•  em-bus'-y  (us  as  iz),  *  lm-bus~y,  v.t. 
[Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  busy  (q.v.).]  To  busy,  to 
employ,  t>  occupy. 

"  The  accnstome  and  nsaire 
Of  auncient  poets,  yo  wot*?  full  ivele.  baOi  bene 
Tbetu  selfa  toembiuj  with  all  t'leir  wliole  cnn^e.' 
SfceUon :  Poems,  p.  IL 


eme,  5.    [Eam.]    An  uncle.    (Swtch.) 

"  Dldna  hU  ems  die  and  mnit  to  his  nlace  in  the 
nnnto  of  the  Blultly  Mackeuyia"— Sco« :  I/«ar{  V  ^'<^ 
lothian,  cb.  xil. 

e-men'-a-gogue,  s.    [Emmenagooue.] 

e-xnend',  *  e-mende,  v.t.  [f^at.  cmcndo  = 
to  free  from  faults  :  e  =  out,  and  mendwm,  ^  a 
fault]    [Amknd.] 

1.  To  free  from  faults  or  blemishes;  to 
amend,  to  improve. 

"  Tbel  bee  not  any  thing  emi'ndfid.  or  bettered  la 
their  Vivyn^."—  Udal :  Apophtk.  of  Bratmm,  p.  si. 

2,  To  correct,  to  improve,  to  make  better. 

"  Have  us  excused,  that  we  no  better  do, 
Au  other  time  to  emende  it  If  we  t;an." 

Mystery  of  Cmtdlem'is-dajf  (1513). 

* e-mend' -a-ble,  o.  [Eng.  emend;  'able.] 
Capable  of" emendation ;  that  mayor  can  be 
emended. 

e-xnend'-als,  s,  pi.  [Emend.]  A  term  in  old 
accounts,  signifying  the  sum  total  in  stock. 
(HaUlvjell.)  Tlie  word  occurs  still  in  the 
books  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Temi)le, 
whei-e  so  much  in  eniendals  at  the  foot  of  an 
account  on  the  balance  thereof  shows  tliat  so 
much  money  is  in  the  bank  or  stock  of  the 
liouse  for  the  reparation  of  losses  or  other 
emergent  occasions. 

*  e-mend'-ate-ly,  •  e-meu-dat-ly,  adv. 

[Lai.  onen'iat'ts,  pa.  par.  of  einnido;  Eng. 
suff.  -ly.]  Free  from  fault  or  blemish;  cor- 
rectly. 

"  The  printers  were  very  desirous  to  have  the  Bible 
come  forth  lu*  faulthsa  and  cmettdivly  as  the  .short- 
ness of  tirau  tor  the  i-ecojniiatng  of  the  aaiue  would  re- 
quire,"— Dedic.  of  the  Bible  to  Benry  Vlll.  (153'J). 

e-M^nd-a'-ti'tm,  s.  [Lat.  em?ndatio,  from 
em^ndainsy  pa.  par.  of  emeudo  =  to  amend 
(q.v.);  O.  Fr.  emendation;  Sp.  emendacion ; 
It.  emendazioiie.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  amending,  improving,  or 
altering  for  the  better. 

"  That  punishment  is  never  sent  npoD  pure  deslyiiea 
ot  cmendatiorL'—Sp.  Taylor:  (treat  Exemplar,  pt.  iiL, 
disc.  18. 

2.  The  act  of  critically  correcting  or  altering 
a  text  so  as  to  give  a  better  reading  ;  the  re- 
moval of  con-uptions  or  errors  from  a  te.xt. 

"  That  useful  part  of  learning  which  consiBtfl  In 
emendation*  "—Spectator,  No.  'J28. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  improved 
or  altered  for  the  bettor;  improvement;  an 
alteration  for  the  better. 

"Oiviiig  it  what  I  tho\ig)ii  au  emendation."— Mmon : 
Du  Fresno;/,  Art  ofPaintinij.     (Fref.) 

4.  An  alteration  or  correction  in  a  text. 

e'-mend-a-tor,  5.  [Lat.,  from  eTtiendatus,  pa. 
par.  of  emetido.]  One  who  corrects  or  im- 
proves ;  specittcally,  one  who  removes  errors 
or  corruptions  from  a  text,  so  as  to  give  better 
readings. 

e-iaend'-a-tor-j?',  a.  [Lat.  em^ndatoHtiSt  from 
em€7idatiis,  pa.  par.  of  emeudo,]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  emendatiou  or  correction  of 
texts. 

"  Joitin  used  frequently  to  mention  this  attempt  to 
discredit  eniendatory  criticism,  with  strong  marks  of 
dtrbiou."—  Warton  :  Essay  on  Pope. 

*  e-mend'~i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  emendico  — to 
beg:  c=out,  and  mendico=  to  beg;  men- 
dicus  =  a  beggar.]  [Mendicant.]  To  beg. 
{Cockeravi.) 

*  em'-er-ald,  'em-er-ade, "  em-er-aud, 
*em-er-aude,   '  em-er-aulde,  s.  &,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  esmenmdc;  Fr.  cmcraude,  from  Lat. 
smaragdus  ;  Gr.  aiJ.dpay5o^  (snuiTagdos)  ;  Sansc. 
mcirakata;  Sp.  esnieraula  ;  Ital.  ^meralilo.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  aa  II.  1  &  2  (q.v.), 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Min.:  A  variety  of  beryl,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  being  emerald- 
green  in  place  of  pale  green,  light  blue,  yellow 
or  white,  the  colours  of  the  beryl.  The  green 
of  the  emerald  is  produced  by  the  presence 
of  chromium,  the  colours  of  the  beryl  proper 
chiefly  by  iron.  The  finest  emeralds  are 
found  in  Peru,  but  they  occur  in  various 
other  places. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  That  of  the  Old  Testament :  Tlie  rendering 
of  the  Heb.  "]^3  (nophekh)  (Exod.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  IG,  xxviii.  13),  a  gem 
which  has  not  been  properly  identitied.  Tlie 
Septuagint  and  Josephus  i-ender  "it   avBpa$ 


(anthrax)  =  coal,  the  carbuncle,  the  mby,  tbo 
garnet ;  cinnabar. 

(2)  That  of  the  New  Testament:  Tlic  render- 
ing of  the  Gr.  o->iapiiy5o?  {smarugdos)  (Rev.  Iv. 
13.  xxi.  19))  probably  =:  not  tlio  emerald  bat 
aqua  marine.     {Liilddl  &  Scott.) 

3.  Her.:  The  green  tincture  in  coat-armour; 
vert. 

4.  Print. :  A  size  of  typo  larger  than  noa> 
parcil  and  less  than  minion. 

This  line  is  set  in  Emerald  type. 

B.  Af  adjective: 

1.  Made  of  or  containing  an  emerald :  as,  sa 
eitierald  ring. 

2.  Of  a  bright  green  colour,  like  an  emerald. 

"  Nor  trace  be  there,  lu  Kirly  Bpring. 
8&ve  ut  the  Fuiries'  emerald  ring. 

Sco  t:  JVorman  Iforse-Shoa. 

3.  Printed  with  the  tj-pe  called  emerald  X 
as,  an  emerald  edition. 

^  Oriental  emerald : 

Min.  :  A  green  variety  of  sappliireb 

emerald-copper,  s. 

Min. :  '1  he  same  as  Dioptase  (q.v.). 

emerald- green,  s. 

Chem.  :  Schweinfurth  green  (CnAs204)s*Cll 
(CjHsO)^.  A  cupric  arsenito  anrl  acetate,  con- 
taining when  iiure  58  4  per  ^-ent.  of  arsenious 
acid,  and  25  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich 
greeu  pigment,  but  very  poisonous.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  five  pounds  of  cui)ric  sulpliate 
and  one  pound  of  lime  in  two  gallons  of  vine- 
gar, and  pouring  a  boiling  aqtieons  .solution 
of  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  into  the  mix- 
ture gradually  wliile  it  is  well  stirred.  The 
precipitate  is  tlieu  dried  and  powdered. 

Emerald  Isle»  s.  An  epithet  applied  to 
Ireland,  fiotu  the  freshness  and  briglit  colour 
of  the  verdure,  produced  by  the  abundant 
heat  and  moisture  continually  reaching  it 
from  the  Atlantic.  This  ejiithet  was  first 
used  by  Dr.  W.  Drennan  (1754-1820),  in  hiB 
poem  entitled  "  Erin." 

"Arm  of  Krin,  prove  strong  ;  but  be  pentle  a«  brsTCb 
And.  uplifted  to  strike.  slJll  be  r&idy  to  save: 
Nor  niiB  feeling  of  veue;eiaice  presume  to  deflla 
The  cause  or  the  meu  of  the  Emeraid  Itl^," 

emerald-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  to  the  genus  Hip- 
pan-lms  (q.v.),  which,  as  now  defined,  is  more 
limited  in  species  than  it  was. 

T[  Large  tvierald-moth : 

En  turn.  :  Ilipparchtis  papilionarius  (the 
Phahciia  Geometra 
papiHonaria  of  Lin- 
naeus). The  wings 
are  two  or  two  and 
a-lialf  inches  across 
their  surface,  grass- 
green,  with  two 
rows  of  whitish 
spots,  and  a  green- 
ish-yellow fringe ;  antenna  red  dish -brown. 
Tlie  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  elm,  tlie  lime,  the 
alder,  the  beech,  &c.  It  is  found  in  England 
and  the  south  of  Scotland,  but  is  not  very 
common. 

emerald-nickel,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Texasite  (q.v.X  iBriL 
Mus.  Catal.)  For  Texasite  Dana  prefers  the 
name  Zaratite. 

'  em'-er-ant,  $.  &  a.    [Emerald.] 

*  em-er-aud.    '  em-er-anld,     •  em-er- 
aude,  f~.     [Emerald.] 

e-mer'ge,  v.i.     [Lat.  emergo  ^  to  rise  out  of: 
e  =  out,  and  mergo  =  to  dip  ;  Ital.  emergen.} 

1.  To  rise  np  out  of  anything  in  which  a 
thing  has  been  immersed,  sunk,  or  covered. 

"They  emerge  I.  V>  the  npi«r  part  of  tlie  spirited 
wint;,  as  much  of  them  as  lay  immer&ed  in  the  KpiriL" 
—Boyle, 

2.  To  issue,  to  proceed. 

•*  If  the  nrism  was  turned  about  Its  ojcls  thnt  way, 
which  miule  the  rAya  emerfja  more  obliiiuely  out  of  tJi« 
secund  i-efractiiig  surface  of  the  prism,  the  ima^'c  fioon 
ber-ame  an  inch  or  two  longer,  or  more."— Aewtowi 
Optics. 

3.  To  reappear  in  sight  after  being  tempo- 
rarily lost  to  view  ;  as  in  an  edipse  the  sun  is 
said  to  emerge  when  the  moon  ceases  to  ob- 
scure its  light. 

"Chasing  the  red-coab  donn  lh«  lana 
Then  crossing  the  fTClda  to  fii«T.7«-a!min." 

Lon^ellow  :  Caru-tiords  Tatt, . 


EBIERALD     UOTH. 


bSil,  bo^;  po^t,  36^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  XenopTion,  exist,     ph  =  ft 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  ^>^""     -cious,  -tiooa,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  -u\  =>  bel,  doL 
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4.  To  rise  from  a  state  of  depression  or  o\)- 
BCurity  ;  to  come  forward  or  Uitu  a  proiniueiit 
position. 

"  At  tlie  very  moment  when  some  of  them  ■eemwl 

S lunged  In    uufathunutlile   Abyasea   of    dl(i([nw«   Hiid 
mnateT.  tliey  liRve  auildeiily  etnergetL'—liu>k«  :  Ilegi- 
citle  Hrace,  lett.  1. 

&  To  come  up,  to  occur,  to  come  into  notice. 

•  e-xner'ge-ment,  s.  [Kng.  emerge;  -ment.] 
All  iiiiexpecteil  occurrence  ;  an  emergency. 

"  buch  grjierQi-tiirtitii  diflpeTse  In  rutuor  uiioccoun^ 
ftbly."— A'orr/i .    Kxamen.  |>.  HOL 

•  e-iner'-gen9e,  s.    [Lat.  emergens,  pa.  par. 

of  eniergo.] 

1.  Tlie  net  nf  rising  or  emerging  from  any 
fluid  by  wliich  a  thing  lias  lieen  covered. 

"  We  have  read  of  a  tymnt  who  tried  to  prevent  the 
emerrrmce  of  murdered  bodlca,"— Zfrotwte;  Vuigar 
Srrouri. 

2.  The  act  of  issuing  or  proceeding. 

"The  white  co'our  of  all  refmcted  litfht.  at  ita  very 
flrat  em  era  r  lice,  where  It  ftpiears  hb  white  as  before  ita 
Incidence,  is  comijoundcd  of  viirioU8Colour»."—A^eirt  an.* 
Optica 

3.  That  which  emerges  or  rises  up. 

"From  the  deep  thy  bright  cTn«r(7cnr«  Bpning  " 

liro'ikt :  Vnivertal  Beauty,  L 

*  4.  An  emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critical 
time. 

"  Not  he.  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door" 

Cowper :  Charity,  1S8. 

i-mer'-gen-^^,  «.  [Lat  emergens,  pr.  par. 
of  eTtiergu] 

*  1.  The  act  of  emprging  or  rising  up  ;  a 
rising,  issuing,  or  stjirting  into  view. 

"The  emergency  M  coloiira,  upon  coalition  of  the 
particles  of  such  b<  wllu*,  aa  were  neither  of  them  of  the 
colour  of  that  niLxturu  wheivof  they  are  liigredleiits,  la 
▼ery  well  worth  our  attentive  otwervatloa"— fio*/*: 
On  Cofourt. 

"2.  A  sudden  or  unexpected  occasion,  event, 
or  cliancp. 

"  MfkSt  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual 
tmergrnri;,  and  have  boeii  the  worka  of  time  and 
ctiance  rather  than  of  phlloaophy." — atanviU  :  Scefuit 
Bcieniifica,  ch.  xix. 

3.  A  pressing  necessity ;  an  exigency  ;  r. 
critical  moment;  a  combination  of  clrcum- 
■tances  requiring  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
a  crisis. 

"  He  never.  In  any  emergency,  loat,  even  for  a  mo- 
nent,  the  perfect  use  of  bia  admirable  judgment."— 
J/acaulay:  Hist.  Eng..  Iv. 

*  4.  A  casual  profit. 

"The  rents,  protlta,  aud  emergenci^  he}onglng  to  a 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells."— ff<i/Hn;  life  of  Laud, 
p.  J  59. 

^  For  the  difference  between  emergency  and 
txigency,  see  Exioenct. 

IS-mer'-^ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat  emergens,  pr.  par. 
of  emergo  =  to  emerge,] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Rising  up  out  of  a  fluid  or  other  surround- 
ing or  covering  sul>stauce  ;  rising  into  view. 

"  ImmedlAt«ly  the  mountaluB  huge  appear 
Kmergent.'  Millon  :  P.  L.,  vlt,  JM. 

2.  Rising  or  starting  into  notice  from  ob- 
scurity or  depression. 

"The  man  that  la  once  hat«d.  both  his  good  and  hla 
~"*  '     '  '  ■      i  he  la  not  easily  emergent." — 

*  3.  Issuing  or  proceeding,  as  from  a  cause  ; 
resulting. 

"The  stoics  held  a  fixed  unalterable  course  of  events; 
bat  then  they  held  :iIso.  that  they  fell  out  by  n  necea. 
Bity  em^rpenl  from  and  Inherent  in  the  things  tbein- 
atlve&."—SoiUJu 

*  4.  Accidental,  casual. 

"The  Septiuurint  was  much  depraved,  not  only  from 
the  errors  of  Scribes,  and  the  emergent  corruptions  o( 
time."— flroipne  .    ViOgnr  jEVroura,  bk.  vL  ch,  L 

*  5.  Sudden,  unexpected,  critical  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  emergency,  pressing. 

"  AH  the  lords  declared,  that,  upon  any  emerqcnt 
occa  ion,  they  wr»tild  mount  their  servants  ujjon  their 
hoi'see.  '—Clarendon. 

*  B,  As  siibst.  :  A  sudden  recurrence  ;  a 
casualty  ;  an  emergency. 

"They,  for  those  reasons,  and  other  emergmxtt.  went 
to  workacnin,  and  thatsi  avowedly,  that  tliey  pitched 
upon  my  bord  Hamilton  to  be  their  head."— Ou^Ary  .• 
Jletnoirs,  p.  5. 

emergent-year,  a. 

CaUmlftr :  The  epot-h  or  date  from  which 
any  people  begin  to  compute  their  time. 

•  S-mer'-gent-ly'.  adv.  IKng.  evwrgent ;  -ly.] 
By  eiiH'r;;enco  nr  issue  from  something  else  ; 
Indirectly. 

"In  that  which  waa  not  primely  necessary,  but 
emergentlg  Mid  CHntlngently."— ray^or.-  Jtulv  of  Con- 
Kience,  bk.  iii.  ch.  Iv. 

t^mer'-ffent-neS8,s.  [Kn^. emergent;  -ness,] 
The  faculty  or  st^ite  of  being  emergent. 


gm'-er-il,  s     [O.  Fr.] 

1.  A  glazier's  diamond  ;  a  quarrel,  or  quarry. 

2.  Emery. 

"  Whose  (lersey'i]  venom-hating  pround 
The  hanlened   ffm«rf(  hath,   which   thou  abroad 


doit  send." 


Drayton :  Pulyotbltin.  I.  b 


•  2-mer'-it,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus.]  The  same  a^ 
KMtlKlTKU  (q.v.). 

"  The  emrrit  ancient  warbling  prleata.' 

CarliorigtU  .   Oirth  of  J'rinceu  Etitabeth. 

•  earner' -it-ed,  a.  [Lat.  emeritus,  pa.  par.  <>f 
t:viereor.]  [Emkhitus.]  Having  sutflciently 
done  one's  duty. 

"  I  hvl  the  honour  to  lay  one  of  the  first  foundation 
stonfih  if  ihat  royal  structure  erecte<l  fur  the  recei>- 
tion  and  encouragemcntof  emerlted  aud  well-deaervluK 
seamen,"- fpe/j/n  .-  Diary.  Iii  vL  {  15. 

e-mer'-i-tus,    «.    &   s.     [Lat.   pa.   j>ar.   of 
eniKTeor  =  having  served  one's  time  :  «  =  ont, 
fully,  and  itiereor  —  to   merit,  earn,  or   de- 
serve.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Applied  to  a  soldier  or  public  officer 
who  had  served  his  time  and  retired  from 
the  public  service. 

2.    Having  served  his  time ;    retired  from 
any  service  or  office  :  as,  emeritus  professor. 
•B.  As  s:tihslantive : 

•  1,  A  soldier  or  public  officer  who  ha*! 
served  his  time,  and  retired  from  the  publiL* 
service. 

2.  One  who  has  served  his  time  aud  has 
retired  from  any  service  or  office. 

em'-er-dd^,  Sm'-er-mdf. «.  pi.  [Corrupted 
from  Eng,  hemorrhoids  (q.v.).]  Piles,  painful 
tumours  around  the  anus. 

"  And  smote  them  wltb  em«rod(.'— 1  .Sam.  v.  & 

e-mersed',    a.       [Lat.    emers^ts,    pa.    par.    of 
emergo  =  to  emerge  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Rising  above  the  surface  of  water. 

e-mer'-Blon,  s.     [Fr.  imersUm.}    [Emersed.] 
Astron. :  The  re-appearance  of  a  he.avenly 
body  from  behind  another  at  the  end  of  an 
eclipse  or  occultation. 

Sm'-er-^,  s.  &  o.  [Fr.  emeri ;  Sp.  &  Poit.  esmeril  ; 
Ital  stneriglio,  from  Gr.  afivpt^  (smuris),  o-^tpiy 
{smiris)  =  emery.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Corundum  (q.v.).  It  is 
granular  in  texture,  and  black  or  greyish- 
black  in  colour.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago  and  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Chester  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere  in 
America  ;  and  in  England,  in  Cumberland. 
In  the  state  of  powder  it  is  greatly  used  for 
polishing  hard  substances. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  emery,  pertain- 
ing to  emery. 

emery-olotb,  s.     Cloth    brushed   with 

liquid  glue,  and  dusted  with  powdered  emery. 

emery  -  grinder,  s.  An  emery-wheel 
mounted  in  a  stand,  to  be  used  as  a  grind- 
stone. 

emery-paper,  s.  Paper  brushed  with 
liquid  glue  and  dusted  with  emery  of  the  re- 
quired grade  of  fineness. 

emery  vulcanite-wheel,  s.  A  com- 
pound of  emery  and  caoutchouc,  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  a  grindstone  or  lap,  and 
vulcanized. 

emery-wheel,  s.  A  leaden  wheel  in 
which  emery  is  imbedded  by  pressure,  or. 
more  cninionly,  a  wooden  wheel  covered 
with  leather  and  with  a  surface  of  emery. 
The  wheel  is  fastened  to  a  mandrel  and  rotated 
by  a  wheel  and  band;  its  principal  use  is  in 
grinding  and  polishing  metallic  articles,  espe- 
cially cutlery.  Sometimes  called  a  Corun- 
dum Wheel,  from  the  specific  name  of  the 
crj'stalline  alumina  used  thereon,  the  hardest 
known  substance  next  to  the  diamond. 
Emery  is  a  dark,  granular  variety;  the  sap- 
phire and  ruby  are  peculiarly  coloured  vari- 
eties.    {Knight.) 

em'-er-y-lite,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  emery,  and  Gr. 
Atflos  {lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Margarite  from  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 

em'-e-sis,  s.     [Gr.  f/ieo-c?  (emesis)}. 

Med. ;  Vomiting. 


e-met»  e.    [Emuet.] 

€-m6t'-ic,  a.  &  £.  [Gr.  tfxtrUos  (emettkos)  = 
provoking  sickuess,  from  c>e(i>  (eHuvJ)  =  to 
vomit.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Inducing  to  vomit;  exciting 
the  stomach  to  reject  its  contents  by  the 
mouth. 

"Vurloufl  are  the  temperaueuts  and  opemtlotu  ot 
boiba;  Borne  purgative,  eoioe  enu'llc,  aud  ftouje  sudi^ 
rifle'— //a^e. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Flinr.  :  A  substance  which,  when  taken 
int'jrnally,  causes  vomiting,  by  producing  an 
inverted  action  of  the  stomach  and  u-sojilu^us, 
and  the  emptying  of  the  stouiucli  nf  any  con- 
tents which  may  be  present.  They  are  used 
in  cases  of  j»oiBoning,  and  cases  of  iihthisis, 
bronchitis,  and  croup.  They  are  divided  by 
Garrod  into  direct  emetics— as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, mustard  flower,  camomile,  and  com- 
mon salt ;  indirect  emetics— as  ijiecacuai^a, 
tartarated  antimony,  apomorphia ;  emetic 
agents— such  as  titillation  o!  the  fauces.  The 
indirect  emetics  are  used  in  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  of  the  chest.  {Garrod: 
Mat.  Medial.) 

emetlo-eap,  s.  A  cup  of  metallic  anti- 
mony in  which  wine  is  left  for  ten  or  twelvo 
hours  to  beeunie  emetic. 

e-met'-i-cal,   a.      [Eng.,    &c.    emetic;    -aL] 

Tending  to* produce  vomiting. 

6-met'-i-cal-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  emetical:  ly.] 
8o  as  to  produce  vomiting. 

"  It  has  been  complained  ol.  that  preparations  ot 
silver  have  pr'jduced  violent  vomits  ;  whet«as  *ve  liiv« 
not  ol>tterved  duly  refliied  silver  to  Murk  einMicaUy 
even  In  women  and  glrle."— fickle. 

Sm'-e-tin,em'-e-tme,«.  [Eng.,&c.,em«/(icX 

aud  sutf.  -i7i€  (C/i^77i.)(q.v.).] 

Chem,  :  An  alkaloid,  C;ioH44N204,  contained 
in  ipecacuanha,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
cold  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  preclj'itating 
with  excess  of  lime,  and  treating  the  precipi- 
tate with  ether  ;  the  ethereal  solution  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with 
acidulated  water,  and  the  emetine  jtrecipitated 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Emetine  forma 
a  crystalline  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
decomposes  ammonium  chloride,  and  gives  a 
bright  orange  colour  wlien  a  trace  of  it  is 
added  to  chlorinated  lime,  acidified  with  weak 
acid.  Emetine  is  extracted  from  complicated 
organic  matter  by  chloroform  or  benzene  in 
an  alkaline  solution. 

Sm-e-to-ca-thar'-tic  n.  &  s.    [Gr.  cMCTOf 
{emetois)  =  vomiting,  and  Eng.  cathartic] 
Pharmacy : 

A.  As  adj. :  Producing  both  vomiting  and 
purging. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  which  produces 
both  vomiting  and  purging. 

Sm'-e-tol'-O-gS^,  s.  [Gr.  <m<tw  {emetcs)  = 
vomiting,  and  Adyos  {logos)  =  a  dis(;ourse.J 
That  portion  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  vomiting  and  the  methods  of  producing  it 

em-e-to-mor'-phi-a,  s.    [Gr,  e/Lterov  (emetos) 

=  vomiting.  and  Eug.^  &c.  morphia.] 

Pharm.  :  A  strong  en)etic,  consisting  of 
morphia  with  an  atom  of  water  taken  away. 

e'-men,  e'-mu,  "  e'-mou,  s.  [Ettu  or  Emeu 
is  the  name  of  the  Cassowary  (jCasuarius 
galeattis)  in  Banda,] 

Omith.  :  The  Australian  Cassowary  (Dro- 
maius  Novcc  HnUandim),  called  by  the  natives 
Parembang.  It  is  of  the  family  Sti-utliionidte. 
The  bill  is  depressed  ;  the  head  is  devoid  of  a 
helmet,  the  portion  round  the  ear  the  only 
one  naked ;  plumage  brown ;  the  feathei-s 
more  bearded  than  in  the  Cassowarj- ;  no 
wing-spurs ;  height,  five  to  seven  feet.  Tlie 
emeu  runs  very  fast,  is  gregarious,  kicks  at 
pursuers,  inhabits  Australia,  but  is  reti-eating 
before  the  colonists.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  so 
also  are  its  eggs.  Tlie  emeu  is  often  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  exliibited  in  menageries. 

emen-wren,  s. 

Oriiith.  :  Stipitunts  malachurus,  one  of  the 
Sylvi.ndje  occuiring  in  Australia  The  resem- 
blance to  the  emeu  is  in  the  t/iil  feathers, 
which,  as  the  specific  name  implies,  are  soft 

e-meu'te,  s.  [Fr.]  A  seditious  or  revolution- 
ary outbreak ;  a  riot,  a  tumult,  a  commotion. 


fite.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e;  oy  =  a.    qn  "=  kw. 


emew — emission 
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e'-mew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Emu.] 

•  em'-fortli,  prep.    [A.S.  em,  in  comp.  =  even 

with,  ami   Eiij,'.  forth.]      Acuordiu;^  or  in  pro- 
portion ti» ;  tu  the  extent  ol'. 
*'  An  wioly  Hs  I  elml  fur  tiieniiure 

t'lii/urth  luy  uiiglit  tby  tiewo  nervnut  lie." 

C'liuucer  :  C.  T.,  2,237. 

^ em' -i- cant,  o.  (Lat.  emicaiLs,  pr.  par.  of 
eoitco  =  Ut  stiiiie  out:  c=(>iit,  and  man  =  to 
eliiije,  to  s)i;irUle.l  Beaming  out;  darting  out 
like  a  beant  of  li^lit 

"  Wblth  emicayU  did  thia  aiiU  that  way  dart" 

/ittickuuire :  Creation,  Wt.  viL 

•  em-i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emictin,  from 
eiuico  =  to  shine  or  spai'Ule  out.]  (EaiicANT,] 
A  flying  off  in  small  particles,  as  from  heated 
ii'on,  t'urnientiny  liquors,  &c. 

"  Iruii.  ill  aipia  lortis,  will  fall  Into  ebullition  with 
noisfl  and  emicaiion." — lirowne:  I'ulaur  Erroun.  hlc 
It.,  «h.  V. 

•o-mic'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out.  and  mictio  =  a 
making  Wiiter  ;  mtut/o  =  to  niake  water.) 

1.  The  discharge  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  discharged  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  urine. 

"Gravel  ami  Btone  grind  away  the  fle«h.  Riid  efT^ise 
the  I)I(hhI  apparent  iu  a  nauguiue  emicCiotL'—Jiurpeg  : 
On  Coiitumiititm*. 

•-mic'-tor-^,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  and 
mtc^)^tl«=  j)romoting  the  secretion  or  the 
discharge  of  urme  ;  mingo  =  to  make  wjiter.J 

A.  A^  itdi.  Diuretic  ;  promoting  the  flow  or 
discharge  of  uiino. 

B.  As  sufist. :  A  diuretic  ;  a  medicine  which 
promotes  the  flow  or  discharge  of  uriue. 

^m'-x-grant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  cviigraris,  pr.  par. 
of  emigrd  =  to  emigrate  (q-v.).] 
Am  As  (ufjective : 

1.  Emigrating;  removing  from  one  country 
to  another  distant  countr}',  thei-e  to  settle 
and  reside. 

2.  Pertiiining  to  emigration  ;  intended  for 
•migration,  as,  an  eniiijrant  vessel. 

B.  Assvbst.:  One  whoemigi-ates  or  removes 
from  one  country  to  atmther  distant  country, 
there  to  settle  and  reside. 

"Every  cmiifrnnC  miiat  lie  conBidered  as  a  cltlzea 
lost  totliecoiuuiuuity."— A'ofier««o/i;  //itt.  of  America, 
hk.  viii. 

Sin'-i-gratG,  v.i.  &  (.  [Lat.  emigrcUns,  pa.  par. 
of  cniigro:  e  -  out,  away,  and  mi(;ro=3  to  re- 
move, to  migrate.] 

A.  hitram. :  To  remove  from  or  quit  one's 
country  for  a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and 
reside. 


*  B,  Trans.  :  To  send  emigrants  out  of  the 
country. 

•'  It  has  heen  Mr-rVere"!  Foster's  practice  to  emiirnte 

fh-ls.  for  the  rrasoii  tliat  the  girlHeiini  tlie  lejist,  ami 
hat  tliey  are  tin.-  least  ahle  tu  take  thumtielv-f  s  out."— 
L<ind.  Sept.  23.  1882. 

•  e-mi'-grate,  a.  [Lat.  tmigratiis,  pa.  par.  of 
einigro.]     Wandering,  roving. 

"  But  let  our  bouU  emigmfa  meet, 
J\ud  in  iilwtmct  emhi-Hce.s  yreet." 

G'tyton :  Notct  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  228 

©m-i-gra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  emigratio,  from  emU 
grains,  jia.  I'ar.  nf  enugro.] 

1.  The  act  of  removing  from  one  country  to 
a  distant  one,  there  to  settle  and  reside  :  the 
deiLirtine  of  jiersons  from  one  country  to 
another  for  purposes  of  resilience. 

"I  hear  there  are  consfderahle  eminrationt  from 
France."— fl'Tfre  ,    On  the  French  nvvolntinn 

2.  The  body  of  euiigrants  collectively. 

eml^ation-a^ent,  s.  An  agent  or 
public  offici^r  appointed  to  assist  emigrants. 

tem-i-gra'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  emigration; 
-ah]    Of  or  pertaining  to  emigration. 

gm-i-gra'-tlon-ist,  s.  [Eng.  emigrat'wn  ; 
■ist.]  An  advocate  for  or  promoter  of  emigra- 
tion. 

•  em' i-gra-tor. 

An  i'mi.i,'rnnt. 

Sm'-i-nen9e,  $.  [Lat.  eminantia,  from  eml- 
nens.   ]n\   pnr.   of   emineo  =  to   project  ;    Fr. 


s.     [Eng.  emigrat(e) ;    -or.] 


hninenct ;  Sj'.  emineucla  ;  Ital.  eminenza,] 
X.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  TMtraUy : 
(1)  Loftiness,  height. 


(2)  A  part  rising  above  the  rest ;  a  part  pro- 
jecting above  tlio  surface ;  a  projection,  a 
prominence. 

"  From  their  itirj"  tminnnce  they  may 
Witli  priiltj  and  acuni  tlie  inferiur  world  survey." 
lliiijhifs  :  Letter  to  a  Frirnd. 

2.  Figurdtivd}/ : 

(I)  An  elevated  jiosition  or  situation  among 
tni'.u,  due  to  rank,  oftice,  or  celebrity  ;  distinc- 
tion ;  higii  rank,  celebrity. 

"  Satin  exaltfd  sat,  hy  merit  raised 
To  that  l>;id  emineiu-e."     ilUton  :  P.  L.,  U.  6,  S. 

*(2)  Supreme  degree. 

"  Whatever  pvire  thuu  In  the  iKnly  enjoy'st. 
And  puro  tliou  wert  created,  we  enjoy 
Iu  omtiience.-  Milton  :  /'.  L.,  vlH.  620-1 

"(3)  Higli  place,  distinction,  respect. 

"  Preseut  lilm  emimmce  both  with  eye  and  toujfUe." 
ishnJcesiJ. :  MavMelh.  ill.  2. 

(4)  A  title  of  lionour  api)Iied  to  cardinals. 
It  was  tirst  conferred  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in 

A.D.   1(331. 

"His  mninence  [Cardinal  Perroul  was  indeed  very 
fond  uf  Ills  l>oet.' — third  :  .Voteson  A'pisile  to  Augitstut. 

^  To  have  tlie  eminence  of:  To  be  better 
than. 

"  You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  OS  AJ.ix  ' 

.s/iakap. :  TroHtis  *  Crettida.  IL  3. 

n.  Anat.  (Of  hones):  Any  projecting  part. 
A  slender,  sharp,  or  pointed  eminence  is 
called  a  ajjine  or  spinous  jirocess,  a  blunt  one 
a  tubercle,  a  broail  or  longh  one  a  tuberosity  ; 
one  bciiring  a  flattened,  articular  surface  a 
condyle.  (Quain.)  See  also  Frontal,  Jugular, 
and  Parietal. 

^  VontbiUir  eminence : 

Aiint.:  The  same  as  Condyle  (q. v.).  It  is 
used  cliiL-fly  of  tlie  humerus.    {Qnain.) 

*  em'-i-non-ySr,  s.    [Lat.  emUicnt'ui.\ 

I.  /.((. :  A  projectiug  part ;  an  eminence;  a 
projection. 

"  Mountains  abound  witli  different  vegetables, every 
vertex  or  fuinencj/  affordiu^  new  ktuus." — Hny :  Vn 
the  Creation,  \>t.  ii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Ennnence,  hi^h  position  or  rank  ;  cele- 
brity ;  fame,  I'epu  ation. 

"  Atteratluns  are  attrihiited  to  the  powerfnllest 
under  princea.  where  the  eiiunency  of  one  obscurcth 
tha  rest.  —  H'oKoii. 

2.  A  title  of  honour  applied  to  cardinals. 

em'-i-nent,    a.      [Lat.    eminens,   pr.    par.   of 
emineo  =  to  jut  out :  e  =  out,  and  vitiufo  =  to 
project ;  Fr.  emiiunt ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  emiiiente.] 
'  I.  Literally : 

I,  High,  lofty. 

"Thou  haat  built  onto  thee  an  eminent  place.'— 
Eiekii^lxvl  H. 

♦  2.  Prominent,  projecting,  standing  out 
above  the  rest. 

"The  eyea  .  .  .  are  encompassed  round  with  emintnt 
|)jirLa  ~—R.iif  :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  iL 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Exalted  in  rank,  position,  or  office ;  dig- 
nitjed,  distinguishe'l ;  of  celebrity  or  lepute. 

"  itoine  fi*r  your  nake  aliall  push  her  comiuettts  on. 
And  hrLii\j  iifw  titlea  lioiui;  fioiu  uatioua  won. 
To  dlKi'ify  "U  eminent  a  aun. " 

Stejmey :  Juvenat.  aat.  vUL 

2.  Conspicuous,  remarkable,  distinguished, 
noted. 

"  Slie  Is  eminent  for  a  sincere  piety  In  the  practice 

of  relitfinn."— .('Wiaou.'  Freeholder. 

*  3.  Imminent. 

1^  For  the  diflerence  between  eminent  and 
dislingnlshed,  see  Distinguished. 

em  i-nen'-tlal  (tial   ns   shal),  a.     [Eng. 

c)ainen(t) :  -tiid.] 

A!ij.  A  term  applied  to  an  artificial  kind  of 
equation,  wltich  cont;iiiis  another  eminently. 

em'-i-nent-la^,  adv.     [Eng.  eminent;  -bj.] 

1.  Couspicuously ;  ina  manner  that  attracts 
observation. 

"  Who  ntands  so  eminently  in  the  <le?Tee  of  this  for- 
tuu«  jw  CiutHio  does?  '—Shitl;es)j. :  OtheUo,  iL  1. 

2.  In  an  eminent  or  liigh  degree. 

"The  Church  of  Entflaiid  he  knew  to  be  eminently 
loyal."— .l/<t(.T(u/(i^  ;  //*■;,  £ng.,cti.  iv. 

*3.  Imminently. 

e'-mir,  c-mir",  a-mir',  a-meer',  s.  [Arab. 
amir.]  Piopeily  sovereign,  a  iirhice.  The 
title  was  instifnfpd  in  a  d.  UOO  by  Fatima,  the 
daiigliter  of  Muhammad,  and  was  ajtplied  to 
the  descetidants  ol'  the  "Propliet."  They 
nlone  were  permitted  to  wear  tlie  grei-u 
turban.  In  the  last  two  forms.  Amir  and 
Anicer,  it  is  known  iu  England  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  vanquished 


by  Sir  Cliarlcs  Najiier  at  the  battle  of  Meanee, 
Feb.  17,  184:{,  their  teri-itoi-y  being  KUbso- 
quently  annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  emplra, 

"  The  foremoBtof  tln^  baud  Uneen 
An  Hinir  by  hts  garb  of  gri'iii." 

Huron :  Qiatiwr. 

e-mis-sar'-i-uin,  8.   [Latl  A  sluic«  or  flood- 

g.ttr. 

em'-is-sa-ry,  •  em-ls-sa-rle,  s.  &  a,  (Lat 

einiisariitb,  Irrjni  totia-sHS,  pa.  par,  of  e7?it((o  =» 
to  aciid  out,  to  emit ;  Fr.  emissaire.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  person  sent  out  on  a  private  message 
or  ImsinesH  ;  a  si-cret  messenger  or  agent,  em- 
jdoyed  to  ascertain  the  opinions  or  intentiong 
of  others,  or  to  disseminate  opinions,  oi- spread 
rep(»rts  in  the  interests  of  his  employers. 

"Tlie  JcRultn  send  over  emiunrlet  with  instnictlODS 
to  ptrsuniite  thcinselvea  meui)>ei-H  of  the  several  B«eti 
aniouKst  us.  —sufift. 

•  2.  An  outlet ;  a  channel  by  which  water  U 
drawn  fiom  a  lake,  &c. ;  a  sluice;  a  floodgate. 

II.  Anat. :  That  which  emits  or  discharges; 
a  vessel  tliiongh  which  excretion  takes  place; 
an  excretory. 

"  Wherever  there  are  emUsariei,  there  are  absorbent 
vevwela  in  the  skin ;  and.  hy  the  abourbent  veaaet^ 
mercury  wiU  \am  Into  the  blood."— ,4r^ur/inot .-  Om 
Alimenti. 

B.  v4.s  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Exploring,  spying  out. 

"  You  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
No,  nor  forth  your  window  i*cep. 
With  your  rmiamirij  eyu. 
To  fettli  in  tlie  f.irmi.  go  by." 
B.  Jonton  :   VndertDO'>d*  ;  Of  CTuirU.  vtlL  7. 

2.  Anat.  :  Discharging  or  conveying  excr^ 
tions  ;  excretory. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  emi»- 
sai-y  and  sjry  :  "  Both  tliese  words  designate  ft 
pcison  sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public 
concern  among  their  enemies  ;  but  tliey  differ 
in  their  ottlce  according  to  the  etymology  of 
the  words.  The  emUisai'y  is  by  distinction 
sent  forth,  he  is  sent  so  as  to  mix  with  the 
people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in  all  jdaces, 
and  to  associate  with  every  one  individually 
as  may  serve  his  iiurjiose ;  the  sj>y  on  the 
other  iiand  tiikes  his  station  wheiever  he  can 
best  perceive  what  is  [uissing  ;  he  keeps  him- 
self at  a  <list^nnre  froni  all  but  sncli  as  may 
})ai  ticularly  aid  him  in  the  object  of  his  search. 
The  oliject  of  an  emissa/'y  is  by  direct  com- 
nuniication  with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension,  to  si»read  false  alarms,  and  to 
disseminate  false  prim-iides  ;  the  object  of  a 
sjji/  is  t<i  get  information  of  an  enemy's  plana 
and  movcnu^nts.  Altln>ugli  the  office  of  emis- 
sarif  and  spy  are  neither  of  them  honourable, 
yet  that  ol  the  forrnei-  is  more  disgracefnl  than 
that  of  the  latter.  The  etnissary  is  gencmlly 
employed  by  those  who  have  some  ilhgitimate 
ob.jcct  to  jnu-sne  ;  spies  on  the  other  hand  are 
emjiloyeil  by  all  regulai- governments  in  a  time 
of  warfare.  In  tlie  time  of  the  Revolution, 
the  FitMH-h  sent  their  emissaries  into  every 
countiv  to  fan  the  flame  of  icbellion  againat 
established  governments.  At  Sparta,  the 
trade  of  a  spy  was  considered  as  a  self-devo- 
tion for  the  public  good."  (Crabb :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

"  em'-is-sa-ry-ship,  3».  [Eus.  emissary ;  -ship) 
Tlie  ollicc  or  ]iositinu  uf  an  emissary. 

e-miss'-ion  (ss  as  sh).s.    [Lat.  emissio,  from 
emiisus,  pa.  par.  lA' tinilto.] 
I.  Ordinary  lAtngnage  : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  emitting,  sending,  or  throwing 
out;  as  the  emission  of  light  from  tlie  sun, 
the  emission  of  odour  from  plants,  i:c. 

"Tickliuu  cauneth  laughter:  the  cause  uny  he  tbf 
emitioii  ■.(  tint  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breiith  bj  a 
flight  from  titillatloii. "— /^iccti. 

2.  The  a<^t  of  sending  out  or  despatching. 

"  Piiputoslty  ii'itumlly  re<|Uirctli  transmigratiouaad 
eniisaion  of  uohmies-"— ffrownf  ;    Wif^ur  Erruitrg 

3.  That  wliich  is  emilted  or  sent  ont, 

"Cover  tliem  witli  ijlajujea  ;  but  upon  all  wavm  and 
benign  cnixxi'/irs  of  tlie  sun,  and  sweet  sLoners.  siw 
them  air."— Apef.'.i. 

4.  The  sUitc  of  being  emitted  or  sent  out. 

"  Still  opportune  witli  prompt  emission  flow." 

/Jro  ke      L'nircriml  licanly,  bk,  T. 

II.  Finance.:  The  ]inlliiig  into  circulation 
or  issuing  of  bills,  notes,  shares,  kc.  ;  the 
issue  or  number  and  value  of  the  bills,  &c., 
sent  out. 
^  Tluory  of  emission.  Emission  tlieory: 
Optics:  The  tlieory  or  liyjiotliesis  that  the 
projiagation  of  light  is  efVeciud  by  the  tin  owing 
out  of  infinitely  small  particles  of  matter,  of 


boil,  btfy ;  potlt.  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xerophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ior;  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4c.  =  b^  d^l* 
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emlssitiouB — emotively 


whicli  it  is  oHsiimed  tliat  it  is  composed,  from 
B  Imriinoiis  b<«ly  in  nuHalinj;  lines.  It  ia 
calUvl  also  111 e  (Jurptiscular  Tlieory.  Tlioii^li 
accepted  liy  Sir  Isiiat;  Newtcm,  it  is  now 
geiiur.illy  abamloiiedin  favour  of  its  lival— tlie 
Uiululatory  Tliuory.    [Uni>ulatoby,  Lioht.J 

•  em-lS-si'-tioU9,  a.     [Lat.  eviissitlns^  sent 

out,  exploring; ;  emisiws  =  sent  out,  pa.  par.  of 
etfiitto^to  seud  out.)  Pryiny,  spying,  inquisi- 
tive. 

"Mntlclons  mMsprlest  citst  hack  thow  emistirtnut 
eyea  U.  yuur  own  iiiiiiiiioii!)  clmir  of  V.o\u^'—titf*H»^- 
Boiioar  of  tie  JIanioU  CUr'jij,  \>.  181. 

^-mis'-aive,  a.    [U\t.  emiss(iL3),  pa.  par.  of 
ttnUto;  Eny.  suir.  -iye.] 
L  Ordinarif  iMngii'ifje. : 

1.  Sending  out,  emitting. 

2.  Sent  out,  emitted. 

■•  Soon  H  Ileum,  emluloe  from  above/ 

/iro  -Ice  :  JrrutaUtn  /itli»ertd,  bk.  1. 

n.  Optics:  Sending foitli,  radiation. 
H  (0/ heiit)  ICniissive  power  of  a  body:  The 
Banie  as  its  radiating  power.    (Ganot.)    [Raui- 

ATION.J 

^mis'-s5r-y",  a.  [Lat.  emis9(tts\  pa.  par.  of 
eniiU'j:  Eiig.  suif.  -ory.] 

1.  Ortt.  Lang. :  Emitting,  sending  or  oon- 
veying  out. 

2.  Aiu/t.:  Excretory;  applied  to  certain 
duets  which  convey  fluids  out  of  the  body  ; 
emissary. 

S-mit,  t'.f.  [Lat.  ewiiKo=to  send  out :  «=out, 
and  milto  =  to  send.] 

1.  To  send  out  or  forth ;  to  throw  or  give 
out ;  to  give  vent  to  ;  to  discharge 

"The  aoil.  Ik-jiij:  (ruitful  muX  ricU.  emiU  steairiB. 
CXtnsil^Liug  uf  voUtile  luul  active  iiMtA."-'Arbuthnoc: 
On  Air. 

2.  To  let  fly  ;  to  dart,  to  discharge. 

"  Pny  au'reil  ri'wreiico  tn  Apullu'ii  ttoiig, 
Lest,  wnitlitnl.  tlie  Itu-sliuytiiiij  guJ  emit 
His  fiitil  airuwa."       frior:  Hi/mii  Co  ApoOo. 

3.  To  issue  by  authority. 

"Tint  .1  cit-itloii  be  viillil,  it  ought  to  l>e  decreed  find 
emiit'^l  )>y  tlie  jiuli^e'-t  ntitliurity,  luid  ut  the  tusbiUL-e 

•f  the  imity,  '--^tf/A/tf  .■  I'arergan. 

U  Cr.ibb  thus  distiriniinates  between  to  emit, 
to  exhale,  and  to  evaimrata  :  "Emit  is  used  to 
express  a  more  pr)siti\'e  effort  to  send  out ; 
txlutle  and  eva}ioi\Ue  ilesignate  the  mitnnU  and 
progressive  process  of  things  :  volcanoes  cm(( 
fire  and  Hames :  the  earth  exhales  the  dunijis, 
or  flowers  exhale  j'eifumes,  liquitls  evapomte. 
Animals  may  c»i/(  by  an  act  of  volitiiui :  things 
txImU  or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon 
them  ;  they  exhale  ihnt  whi<;li  is  foniixu  to 
tliem  ;  they  evaporate  that  which  constitutes 
a  p;ut  of  their  substance.  The  (lolecat  is  it;- 
ported  to  emit  such  a  stencil  from  itself  when 
pursued,  ns  to  keep  ils  pursuers  at  a  distance 
from  itself:  bogs  and  lens  cj/Mt?e  their  nniis- 
ture  wlieu  atrteil  u]ion  by  the  heat:  water 
evaparatefi  by  moans  of  steam  wlien  jmt  into  a 
state  of  ebullition."    {Crabh:  Eiig.  t^ytion.) 

*e-mit'-tent,  a.  [Lat.  emitt^ns,  pr.  par.  of 
emitlo  =  to  send  out]    Semling  out ;  emitting. 

"  The  former  haiiig  the  emUlent ;  the  latter  the  re- 
clpieut." — Soj/le  :  Works,  vi.  2^\7. 

•  gm-man'-tle,  *  em-man-tel.  v.t.  [Ft. 
emmaiitcler.] 

1,  To  cover, 

•■  The  poiiriirise  and  beudiDX  coi>e  whereof  all  things 
are  emmunteiUsU  uud  »;i>veitid.' — /'.  I/allund :  PUnie. 
bk.  I.,  ch   i. 

2.  To  build  or  place  round  byway  of  fortifi- 
cation or  defence. 

"  Tlie  wall  tb;it  he  canse<1  to  be  built  aud  emrntxn- 
telled  iilioiit  uther  towns."— P.  tiolljmd :  PUnie,  lik. 
xxitL.  ch.  i. 

•  em-mar'-ble,  *  Sn-mar'-ble,  v.t.  [Tief. 
eni,  and  Eng.  vuirhle  (q.v.).]  To  render  hard 
and  insensilile  as  marble. 

"  Thou  doat  «>ntnartile  the  nroiid  heart  of  her," 

i,/jfiuMr:  ilyinn  of  Lo»e. 

ttn-men-a-soj^-ic,  a.  [Eng.  emmewgog^ue); 
■ic.\     Prouiotiiig  the  menstrual  discharge. 

fen-men'-a-go^ues.  s.  pi.  [Gr.  c/AfXTiva  {em- 
nuna)  =  tlie  menstrual  lUscharges,  and  dyw 
(ago)  =s  to  lead,  to  drive.] 

FluiT.  :  Medicines  whicdi  are  supposed  to 
havo  the  power  of  exciting  the  catamenial 
flow  when  it  is  suppressed  from  any  cause. 
Divec.i  emmeiiagiigues :  Ergot,  savine,  rue. 
assafretifla,  castor.  Indirect  cmmenagogues  : 
Ferruginous  snlts,  nloes,  coloi^ynth,  other 
strong  purgatives.  The  inrlirect  enuneun- 
gognes  net    by  improving  the  state  of   the 


system.  Imn  rentores  the  blood  when  in  an 
an«.*mic  state,  the  others  by  Ktiuiulating  the 
laigu  bowel.    ((Jarrod:  Mat.  Medina.) 

em-men-o-lSg'-ic-al,  a.  [  Eng.  emmeno' 
lng{'j);  -ica/.J    PeiLaiuiug  to  eiuuienology. 

Sm-xnen-dl'-O'^y',  s.    [Fr.  emmitiologie.] 
Med. :  A  treati.-jtt  on  menstruation. 

*  em-met,  *  amte."  amet,"  amt,  *  amoto, 

s.    [A.S.  (e»iete.\    (Ant.I    Au  ant,  a  pismire. 

"  A  braculet  uuiUe  of  etnmeU  eyes." 

imiyton :  Court  of  Fairy. 

•fim-meW  (ew  as  u),  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  em,  and 
Kng.  View  (o-v.).]  To  contino  aa  in  a  mew  or 
cage  ;  to  coop  up, 

••  Whuae  nettled  %'laiige  aiid  delHwrnte  word 
Nli*i  youth  1'  Ml"  htaul.  and  folllea  duth  cmmtw, 
AtfLUcuudutli  the  fowl.  t«  yetndvvil." 

Hhakfti). :  M«atare  for  Jteaiurt,  lit.  L 

em'-mon-ite,  em'-mon-site, «.  [Gr.Jfifi.ovi^ 

(eminuiu-)  =  an  abjiling  or  eteaviug  to  ;  cfi^foc 
{emiiumo:^)  -  abiding  by  (?)j 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Stroutianite  (q.v.). 

*  em-mo  ve,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  ttwc 
(il,v.).j  To  rouse,  to  stir  up,  to  excite,  to 
move. 

"  One  day.  when  him  bigh  courage  did  emmove, 
Ue  vvifked  forth."  S{,eiuer  :  F.  <i..  11.  t  W. 

em'-O-dxn.  «-  [Emodi,  tlie  specific  name  of 
Jllienm.  liiiLodi,  one  of  the  plants  which  furuish 
Indian  Khubuib  ;  -in  (Cliem.)  (q.v.)j 

Ckem. :  CisIIiyOs.  A  constituent  of  rhubarb 
root,  oxtracteo  from  it  along  with  ciiryso* 
phanic  aci<l  by  benzene.  Emodin  is  said  to 
be  a  deri\ative  from  methyl  anthracene, 
and      to      be     trioxymethyl  -  autUraquluoiie, 

(CH3 
CuBs\  0->     .     (Watts  :  Diet.  CJiem.,  Sup.  iii.) 

*  e-mol-les'-5en9e,  s.  [Lat  e  =  out.  fully, 
and  vwlkxens,  pr.  par.  of  mallesco,  incept, 
form  of  laoUio  =  to  be  soft;  7)w/fis  ;=  solt] 
That  degree  of  softness  in  a  btxly  beginning  to 
melt  which  alters  its  shape;  the  first  or 
lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

*  e-m6l'-U-ate»  v.t.  [Lat.  emoUio  =  to  make 
Koft;  c  =  cut.  fully,  and  TJw/^is  =  soft;  Fr. 
emoUir.]  To  soften,  to  weaken ;  to  render 
soft  or  effeminate. 

"  Fmolli'tfetl  by  four  ceutorics  of  Romau  domina- 
tiou  '■ — Pinkfrtuii 

e-mol'-li-ent,".  k  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  emoUiens, 
pr.  par.  of  emuUln  =  to  make  soft ;  ntcllis  = 
soft ;  Itil.  evwllicute.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Softening,  relaxing ;  making 
soft  or  supple. 

■•  A  luncihisje  more  emollient  and  slippery  than  oU 
Itself  "—P-fley  :  SaCitral  Tlieology,  ch.  viit. 

B.  As  snhstaittivc : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  intended  to  soothe  or 
comfort. 

•'  Aud  such  tmoUienUR&his  frienda  could  siiare." 

Co>o}/er  :  /ietiremeiit.SOb. 

II.  Phar.  (PI)  :  Substances  which  soften  the 
part  to  wliich  they  are  ai>plied,  and  sootiie  and 
diminish  irritation,  as  warm  water;  starchy 
and  nutcilaginous  substances,  as  flour,  bread, 
oatmeal,  linseed,  gum,  honey,  figs,  starch, 
cnllndion  ;  oilv  and  fatty  substances,  as  lin- 
seed oil,  olive  oil,  lard,  wax,  suet,  spermaceti, 
and  glycerine ;  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances,  as  isinglass,  gelatin,  and  white  of 
egg.  Etiiollients  are  used  to  sootlie  pails 
which  are  inflamed  or  irritated,  and  to  shield 
tliem  from  the  action  of  the  air  or  foreign 
iufluonces.    {Garrnd:  Mat.  Medico.) 

"  Soiuetlines  I  was  covered  with  emotllenU' — 
nambler.  No.  1-^ 

*  e-mol-li'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  e.mollitio,  from 
eviollio  =  to  siift«Mi.]  The  act  or  pi-ocess  of 
softening  or  relaxing ;  a  state  of  relaxation  or 
suppleness. 

"  And  liathiiig  and  aiioiutiiii;  give  a  relaxation  or 
cTnoIliriou.'Sacon  :  Aat.  Jlist.,  5  T30. 

•e-mol'-H-tive,  a.      [Lat.  emolUtns,  pa.  par. 
of  emdlio,  and  Eng.  ad.j.  suff.  -ire]    Tending 
to  soften,  relax,  oi-  make  supple  ;  relaxing. 
'■Thfveiitfrliitotlinieemo'hViocorleiiltiveidaatrea.* 
— /».  HoUniid:  Plinit,  bk.  xxxvL.  ch.  xxi. 

e-m6r-U-m3ilt,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  einofn- 
mentuvi  =  that  which  is  gained  by  labour, 
from   Lat  r^noHor  =  to  work  out ;    e  =  out. 


and  mollor=in  exert  oneself;  mole*  ^  a  heap^ 
a  niuss ;  Hi'.  Port.  &,  Ital.  tnuAifinxnti'.] 

1.  The  piollt  or  gain  arising  from  any  ofll.-fl 
or  eni])luynH'iit;  tliut  which  is  received  in 
return  foi-  nci  vices  done,  m  salary,  fees,  Jtc. ; 
reinuuenitiun. 

•  2.  All  advantage,  gain,  or  profit  in  gener  tl. 

"  I  hnvv  with  grent  M^iplicatiou  ktutUsd  Ui«  itub'uA 
mujluin'  Ht.'—Tiider.  Nu.  ■*». 

^  For  the  ditfereuce  betweeu  emoluvieiU 
and  gain,  see  Gain. 

•  e-mol'-u-ment'-al,  a.  [Eng.  enotnvtent; 
-id.]  Productive  of  gain,  profit,  or  advantage; 
useful,  ]irofit!ible. 

"  III  nil  that  1-1  hiitdnble  aud  truly  smoIunMilo' of 
tbii  ualure."— Aoe/^H  ;  /'reAtce 

*e-mong,   *e-mong8t»  r^ep.      (Amono, 

AMO.N'UST,] 

em'-on-y,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat  anemon$ 
(q.v.).] 

JSvt. :  A  name  given  by  the  common  people 
in  some  places  to  Anemone ooroiiaria.  (Prior; 
Britten  di  Holland.) 

e-mo'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  Lat.  emoiio  =  a 
moving  out:  e  =  out,  and  -mioveo  =  to  move.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  movement  or  disturbance 
of  the  mind  ;  a  state  of  excited  feehng  of  any 
kind,  whether  of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  au  intense 
excitement  of  feeling  ;  agitation,  trepidfilioa, 
pertuibation  of  mind. 

"I  H*fj  liewHtled.  with  great  emotion,  hit  former  «;Ma. 
pUauce  lu  fti>iiltUAl  tUliiga."— ifowtu/utf ;  lint.  £nff., 
cIl  v. 

2.  MenUd  Phil.  :  One  of  the  three  primary 
divisions  nf  tlie  powei^,  capacities,  or  qualities 
inherent  in  the  human  mind,  the  others  iKjing 
intellect  and  will.  Emotion  in  this  division 
denotes  the  subjective  efiect  produ<;ed  by  all 
things  which  move  us,  whetlier  operating  on 
us  dirertly  through  the  senses,  or  indirt^ctly 
from  the  memory  of  or  reflection  uikhi  sensa- 
tions formerly  experienced.  Sometimes  emo- 
tion is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  so  as  toex> 
cl u' Ic  sensation,  and  the  thi*eefold  classi ficatioQ 
is  adopted  of  sensation,  intellect  or  intellection, 
and  emotion.  Very  generally  the  word  is  used 
by  mental  philosophers  in  the  plural,  there 
being  various  distinct  emoti<nis,  as  oiu*  of 
pity,  one  of  terror,  one  of  joy,  Aic.  These  may 
be  resolved  into  three  kiutls — emotions  of  a 
plcasumble,  those  of  a  painful,  and  those  of  an 
indifl'erent  kind.  What  the  stream  of  a  inill- 
race  is  to  a  water-wbeel  working  <'omi>!ex 
machinery,  the  emotions  are  to  man's  will, 
and  paitiy  to  his  inti-llect.  They  are  tlie 
moving  ]iowerof  action,  and  in  .»-ome  respects 
of  thought.  The  emotions  are  less  itot«-nt 
than  intellect  in  the  nmscuUne  nature  ;  they 
are  more  powerful  in  the  femini'ie  nature. 
Tbey  vary  greatly  in  keenness  is  didcrcnt 
individuals  ;  the  refincnient  of  superior  educa- 
tion and  advanced  civilisalimi  render  them 
more  acute.  Pleasm-ablc  r.mofinns  are  physi- 
cally heiUthful:  painful  nues  the  i-everse  ;  but 
when  too  intense  and  sudden  either  can  ter- 
minate life,  the  exciting  emotion  of  joy  nioro 
easily  than  the  depressing  one  of  soitow.  Each 
emotion  has  its  appropriate  expi-es.sion  in  the 
face  and  in  the  bodily  fi-ame  generally,  nnd 
those  habitually  indulged  tell  ultimately  oo 
tlie  physiognomy. 

*e-m6'-tlon.  v.t.  [Esionox,  «.]  To  affect 
with  emotion  ;  to  produce  emotion  in. 

"  How  all  his  form  the  emofioDed  boiiI  1"ctmV8,* 
Scott :  Ent'iy  on  PuintinQ. 

e-mo'-tion-al,  o.    [Eng,  emotion;  -al  ] 

1,  Pertiiuing  to  emotion ;  producing  or 
attended  by  emotion. 

2.  Liable  to  emotion ;  easily  affected  with 
emotion. 

*  e-mo'-tion-al-isTii,  «.  [Eng.  «T7u)(innoZ; 
-ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  emotionaJI 
or  liable  ttt  emotion  ;  a  tendency  to  em<»LionaI 
excltemeut. 

* e-md-tion-31'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  emotional; 
-ity]     Euiittiouabsm. 

"Tlie rapid  iuinressibillty.  the  eouii>T«betislve«i»»- 
tionnJitii  wliich  «ei-e  ?.o  euiintutiy  tbeita.'— tflaefc- 
»e»r,rf'j  ilaijnzine.  OcU  I8S1.  iJk  H3. 

f  e~m6"-tive.  «.  [Eng.  emnt(ion) ;  ndj.  soK 
-ive.l    Emotional ;  i)roducing  emotion. 

"■\Vliere  eternal  art, 
Emolire,  ivtuts  within  the  attenmtc  heart.' 

Brooke:  Cnlpertnl  /lain'i/.  l.k.  It. 

•e-mo'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emotive;  'ly,} 
With  emnliou. 


fate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p<St, 
CH^  wore.  W9II,  work,  whdi,  son;  mute,  c&b,  ciire.  nnlte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^z^aS.     »,  €e  =  e.    cy^Si    qu  =  lc^ 
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•S-mo'-tive-neSB,  8.  [Kng.  etnotive;  -ness.] 
Tiiu  sLiito  ol'  beiii^  uaiotivu. 

■"Thfil  keenly  perceiitlro.  sympjithetio  #mort»en«M.' 
— O.  £.iiot:  l/anlel  JJorunda,  tli.  iLL 

•o-mo've,  v.t.     [Lat.  emoveo.]     To  move,  to 

stir. 

•■  What  to  dlstnrl)  it  could,  fell  mpn.  em/tvtf 
Your  bJuboroua  liuarta?  ia  liapiiiui'sa  ft  crime?" 
T/iuiutuit:  Custleo/  JnUok-nce,  il  04. 

•  em-pair*,  "  om  -paire,  *  em-payr-cn, 
"  em-pcire,  v.t.  &.  i.    iImpaik.  ) 

A.  Trails, :  To  make  worse ;  to  deprecate, 
to  lessen. 

"Aiid  knights  of    maldcnlif^Ail,    whoM  pmlflo  bIio 
would  enipairo.'  ^pittuan  F.  Q.,  V.  iv.  SI. 

B.  h'tmns.  :  To  grow  worse;-  to  become 
less  or  imp  lirud. 

"His  [land]  encreaaed,  but  iittne  <Ui1  rmpnire.* 

^  Spenser:  P.  Q  .  V.  iv.  8. 

•em-piilr',  s.  [Empaib,  v.]  Injury,  diminu- 
tion, deere;i3e. 

"The  liitica  think  it  a  moat  dcfl]>erate  empair  to 
thoir  quiu.tuiaa  ol  wit"— 5.  Jomon :  £pica}ne,  ,  il.  8. 

•em-paii^-er,  s.  [Enf*.  empair;  -er.]  One 
wbo  or  that  uliich  emp;drs. 

•em-palr'-Tneiit,  *€m-pa*i're-inent,  Mm- 

paire-mcnt,  s.    lEng.  cmpuir;  -mcnt.]    In- 
jui-y.  Uiimage,  liuit. 

"  Without  empairement. 
And  brenulng  of  bis  olnthea." 

Chauvor:  Remedie  of  Loite. 

&n-paiS*-tlC,  a.  [Gr.  e/xn-uKrTtKj}  [rexi^l  («'«- 
i)U(S(t7;c  (fcc/t»el  =  the  m*t  of  eiiibossiii^' ; 
iiA,iTii.i.ta  iempaio)  =  to  stnmp  in  :  tV  (em)  —  tV 
=  in.  ;iim1  n-.n'w  (yiffi'o)  =  to  stiihe.)  A  term 
api>Iied  to  inlaid  woih,  reseiiildini;  the  modern 
bulil  nr  ru.-iifinetry  ;  next tn Toreutic  Ait  (with 
which  it  must  not  he  coufotinded),  it  wius  nmst 
piMctiscd  l>y  the  Jincients.  It  crmsisfcfl  in  lay- 
ing; tlireads,  or  knotkins  piei-es  of  different 
icutiils  into  another  metal.    {Fairholt.) 

em-pa'ld,  vJ.  tFr.)  from  em  ~  in,  and  -pal  = 
a  stake  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  enipalar  ;  ItaL  impaiare.] 
[Pale,  s.] 

^1.  To  fenre  in  lis  with  stakrs  ;  to  surround 
as  with  stakes  or  pales  for  the  purjiose  of 
defeiii-e, 

"Theyo  hidde  empnled  themselvea  with  theyr 
carin^M  cruras  the  Btreynhtes."  —  Drende :  QuiJituj 
Ciirliut.  (n.  li. 

"2.  To  fortify,  to  strengthen  for  defence. 

"All  th;vt  divell  near  eiieiiiies  p'lpi/^  villiigea,  to 
save  tbemsel  vea  fruui  surprise."—  Italtii'jh  :  Ess-iyt. 

*3.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  sliut  in. 

"  Kee|>  yourselves  in  bre.ith, 
AnJ  whon  1  h.ive  the  bloody  llecLur  fmnid, 
Etnpalo  lilin  with  ymir  woiiiioiis  romid  about." 

Shakcsp.  :  Truiliia  &  C'restida,  v.  7. 

*4.  To  form  a  border,  to  border. 

•"Bd^nid  ah-iut  her  work  she  did  fmptlc 
Witli  a  fftir  border  wrought  of  sinidry  flowers,** 
Sponacr:  Stuiopotmot. 

*6.  To  olasp,  to  incircle. 

"Thank  my  charms. 
I  new  empii/c  licr  iii  uiy  :inii3."    Cleveland. 

6.  To  put  to  death  by  spitting  ou  a  stake 
8xed  upriijht. 

■•  Srty,  I  don't  liellev*  they  wU!  be  contented  with 
ban 'J  i  11^ ;  they  talk  of  ompalinj,  or  breaktns  on  tlie 
whceL'  — ArbtUhiiot. 

7.  To  transfix,  to  pierce. 

"With  sitlemn  pace,  and  firm  in  atvful  state, 
B.;fore  thee  at.ilks  iiie>:ot able  Pate, 
And  grasjis  em/xL/iuu  n;vila.  nnd  wedges  dread. 
The  hook  tormcntous.  and  tlio  inelLcil  lead." 

Fruncis:  JJonicc ;  OUca.  bk.  L,  35. 

em-palcd',  pa.  par.  &a.    [Empalk.] 

A.  As  ]xi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  -4-5  luljective: 

1.  Ord.  Lnng. :  Fenced  in  with  pales ;  en- 
closed ;  translixed  on  a  stake. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  in  whitrh 
the  arms  ;ire  I'larei!  .siile  hy  side,  ca*  h  occupy- 
ing one  hair.  TIic  shield  is  divided  per  ]y.\\p. 
th:it  is,  by  a  line  down  the  centre.  Tlie  ann.s 
of  tlie  husband  are  phiced  ou  the  dexier  side, 
tliose  of  tlie  wife  on  the  sinister  side. 

6m-pa'le-2nent,  s.    [Ei\q.  empale ;  --ment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laufjunge : 

1.  The  act  of  fencing  in  or  fortifying  witli 
stakes  or  pides. 

2.  The  art  nf  putting  to  death  by  spitting 
on  a  st.;ike  fixed  uitri^ht. 

IL  TedmicaUy: 

*  1.  P-ot.  :  A  stamen. 

"Itlthe  lupine]  haa  n  priplUonaceoos  flower,  oot  of 
wh'Mfi  i!mpilcm»nt  rl^fes  the  iwle.  which  afterwarda 
tunu  Into  a  itwi."—HiU«r .-  Oard^ners'  Dictionary. 


2.  Her. :  A  conjunction  of  coats  of  arma, 
palewise.     (Kmpalkd,  IJ.  2.] 

"Two  coftts  of  anna,  containing  rmpaltm^ntg  of 
Cannyugu.  and  of  liia  irieiidn  or  relutloiiB,  with  liiloUy 
nuiuee,  upriurcntly  by  tlie  hhuh:  jjen  wulch  wxule  tbe 
varoeB."— (KarfoH  ;  1/igi.  Jiit{/.  Poetry,  iL  lit 

em-p^'-^l,  em-pan' -sxel,  a.     [Pref.  em, 

and  Eng.  i-aufl  (cj-v,).]      A  panel  or  list  of 

jurors  Kuniuioued  I'y  the  sherilf. 

"  Who  can  cxjtect  upright  ver-'icts  from  Bucb  packed, 
corrupt  lurieaV  Why  may  we  not  ije  allowed  to  make 
excepliona  iignlnnt  this  so  iuctuipetent  emvantieL" — 
ilore  :  l)«<:ay  uj  I'iety. 

em-pan'-el,  em-pan'-nel,  v.i.  [EMrANi:L, 
s.\  To  jdace  on  lUc  panel  or  list  of  jurors  ;  to 
summon  to  serve  on  a  jury. 

"I  shall  not  need  to  mnpannul  a  Jury  of  morallats 
or  dlviiicH,  every  mau'a  own  breast  anfSciently  in- 
structing \iiiu."—(ioi>erntneid  of  ihii  Tongue. 

*  em-p&n'-el-ment/  em-pan' -n^l-ment, 

s.     [Eng.  enijiaiiiicl ;  -ment.]    Tiio  act  or  pro- 
cess of  einpaiielling ;  iiupanneiment. 

*em-p5,n'-6-pl3?,  v.t.      [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
panoply  (q.v.).]    To  invest  in  full  armour. 
"The  lista  were  ready.    £inpanoplied  and  plumed 
We  entered  in  and  waited." 

TfTitiys^jit:  Princess,  v.  472,  473. 

*em-par'-a-dise,  v.t  [Imparadise.]  To 
place  in  paradise  or  in  a  sUite  of  i)erfect  hap- 
piness. 

*em-par9h'-ment,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
parchment  (q.v.).]  To  write  or  register  ou 
iwircli  ment.    {Cu  rlyle. ) 

em-park',  im-park'»  v.t  [Pref.  em,  and 
En;;,  j'ark  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  park;  to 
iiielose,  to  leiice  in. 

"The  wild  hoar  of  the  forest,  wilder  than  the  wilder- 
neas  itself,  that  will  not  h<i  held  nor  emparked  wtthiit 
any  laws  or  limits."— ZfiiAo;)  King:  Vine  Palatine 
(16H),  p.  S2. 

"em-par'-lance*  ^em-par-laonce.  s. 

[O.  Fr.J 

1.  Ord.Lang. :  A  parley. 

"[5he]  shewed  th-it  with  his  Lord  ah e  would  empnr. 
laanca  make."  .Spenser:  F.  y..  V.  iv,  60, 

2.  Old  haw :  Emparlance  signifleth  in 
common  law.  a  desire  or  iietition  in  court  of 
a  day  to  pause  what  is  best  to  do  :  and  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  conference  of  a  jury 
in  tiie  cause  committed  to  them.    (C'oweLJ 

*em-parle,  v.i.    [Fr.  3rarIer=to  speak.]    To 

parley,  to  flehate. 

'■  CJiUed  the  couaull  forth  to  tmparle.'"—P.  Holland  : 
Liviiis,  p.  H6. 

*  em-part',  v.t.    [Impart.] 

em-pasm',  s.  [Gr.  entTrao-o-w  *  (empasso)  ~  to 
s]>i  iiiklo.]  A  powder  used  to  cornet  any  biid 
or  disagreeable  odour  from  the  body. 

*  em-pass'-ion  (ss  as  sh),  v.t.  [Pref.  em-, 
and  Eng.  j-ttwiuu  (Q  v.).J  To  move  with 
passion;  to  allect  struu;^ly. 

"  The  warlike  Damzel  I  whb  ampasahned  Bore." 

Spciiscr  :  /".  <i..  Ill,  xi.  18, 

*  em~pass'-idn-ate  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
till-,  and  Liii^.  j'ttssionutt:  (q-v.).]  Moved  by 
pasbioii  ;  strongly  affected. 

"  Tlic  Briton  jirince  wjis  sore  empasH->nat« 
And  \\oxc  iiicluied  much  unto  her  mrt, 
Thmugli  the  and  terror  of  so  dreadful  fate 
And  wietclied  mine  of  so  high  estate." 

Upenstir :  K  <i.,  V.  ix.  46, 

*  em-past©',  v.t.    [Impaste.i 

*  em-pat' -ron-Tze,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
patronize  (q.v.).]  To  invest  with  the  rank  of 
a  feudal  sovertigii. 

"The  nnihitiou  of  the  French  king  was  to  empa- 
troniz'-  himself  iu  the  duchy."— ^uto/i .-  Henry  VII. 

*  em-pawn",  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pawti 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ; 
to  impawn. 

"Ti>  sell,  rn>pnwn,  and  alienate  the  estates  of  the 
Church."  -Althnan.     ( Webster.) 

*em-pe39h',  s.     [Empeach,  v.]    Hindrance. 

"  Without  (oule  cmpeack."    Sj^CJiser :  F.  Q.,  IL  xlL  66. 

*em,-pea9h',  v.t.    [Impeach.] 

1.  To  liinder,  to  prevent,  to  delay. 

"They  were  somewhat  empear'ted  by  certayne 
w.arres, "— iVicoi/j;  Thucydidea,  to.  83. 

2.  To  impeach. 

*cm-pearl',  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pearl 
(q-v.).]     To  cover  or  ornament  with  pearls. 

"  Empearled  round  on  Sioii's  or  on  Hennon'a  head," 
Sidney  :  Pi.  cxxxilL 

em-peire,  v.t.     [Empair,  v.] 


*  em-pe'O-ple,  v.t.  [Prof,  eirt,  and  EoB^ 
parj}le  (q.v J. J  To  form  into  a  people;  w 
settle,  to  esluliliiih. 

"  Uo  wondertid  much,  ajid  'gwi  enquire 
What  bUtvly  building  duraL  au  ln^ii  extend 
Her  lofty  towerH  unto  tlio  »Uirry  hplitie, 
And  what  unknown  UAtlnu  tUeru  empfoplad  vmk* 
Sp  mer:  /*.  V^,Lx.fi«. 

"em-perce,  v.t.    [Emimkuci;.] 

*  em'-per-ess,  •  em-per-esse,  'em-pOT' 

isse,  em-per-ice.  s.    [KMi'HE.si5.i 

*em-per'-il,  "  em-per'-Ul,  v.i.  [Pref.  em, 
and  Eng.  peril  (q  v.).]  To  put  iii  danger; 
to  peril,  to  ri.sk. 

"  But  Ijraggadocchlo  said  he  never  thought 
For  such  an  hog,  that  suemed  w^rae  than  uaugb^ 
Uia  person  to  etnperit  so  iu  light." 

.Speiuer  :  P.  Q.,  IV.  Iv.  lOu 

*  em-per  -ish,  v.t.  [Pief.  em,  and  Eng.  perish 
(q.v.).]  Tu  1  uin,  to  destroy,  to  decay,  to  wear 
out. 

"  I  deem  thy  brain  imperlskrd  be 
Through  ruaty  eld.  that  hath  rotted  tbeo." 

Speiiatr :  HhephearUa  Calender  (Feb.X    . 

em'-per-6r,    *  em-per-ere,    *  em-per- 

OUr,  "  am-per-ur,  .'<.  to.  Fr.  eny  ertor :  Fr. 
emperenr ;  Itai.  imptradorc;  Lat.  iriiperutor  = 
(1)  The  commander  of  an  army,  the  connnand, 
itself  being  called  imperium.  The  consnls 
bore  it  when  actually  in  command  of  the 
Roman  army,  but  they  laid  it  aside  on  re- 
entering the  walls  of  Rome.  (2)  In  process  of 
time  it  was  found  necessary  to  confer  the  im- 
periiim  permanently  on  the  Governors  of 
Provinces.  This  was  called  the  procoiisniar 
imperium;  (3)  Julius  Ctesar  bore  it  as  being 
conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  successors,  the 
emperors.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Tlie  sovereign  of  an  empire  ; 
the  highest  title  of  dignity. 

T[  Of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time  (1883)  there  are  three  eiui>erors — viz.,  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia,  and,  in  1870, 
Her  Majesty  assumed  the  additional  title  o^ 
Empress  of  India. 

II.  Entomology : 

(1)  Sing. :  The  Purple  Emperor.     [^J 

(2)  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Newman  to  the 
family  of  Butterflies  called  by  him  Apaturidffl. 

^  r-tirple  Emperor:  A  butterfly,  AjuduTa 
Iris.  Tlieanteniiffi  are  rather  long,  tlie  ground 
colour  of  the  wings  is  rusty  black,  decorated 
in  the  male  with  a  purple  lustre,  wanting  in 
the  female  ;  seven  wliite  spots  in  the  male  :  as 
many  faint  yellow  ones  in  the  fRUiale,  on  the 
fore  wings  above  a  transverse  white  band,  an 


PURPLE  EMPEROR. 

occllated  spot  and  a  darker  marginal  bar  on 
the  liiuder  ones.  The  animal  flies  liigh.  The 
caterpillar  feed.«  on  willows  growing  in  ash 
woods  in  England  (not  in  Scotland  or  Ireland^ 
It  is  full-gi\)wn  in  May  and  June;  the  chry- 
salis appears  in  the  latter  month,  and  the 
butteiny  in  July.  The  ]>erfect  insect  sii>s  mud 
puddles  and  even  less  pure  sources  of  suste- 
nance. It  is  diflficult  to  ca]itui-e  it  witli  a  net. 
It  occurs  at  one  secluded  spot  at  High  Beech. 

emperor-motb,  s. 

Eniom. :  Saturvia  Pavonia  mi7ior.  General 
colour  greyish,  with  white  hairs  and  jmrple 
tinges ;  wings  with  a  hinder  white  band. 
Two  white,  purplish,  and  dark  brown  trans- 
verse stripes  and  an  ocellus  on  each  wing. 
Expansion  of  wings  in  the  feuhile  occasionally 
three  inches,  but  in  the  male  only  two  and  a 
lialf.  Tiie  caterpillar  feeds  on  ihe  conunon 
ling  or  heath  (Ci'lluna  vnlnaris),  on  the  black- 
thorn, the  bramble,  &c.  Common  iu  England, 
rarer  in  .Scotland, 

em'-per-or-Ship,  s.     (Eng.  emperor;  -ship.} 
The  rank,  dignity,  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

*  em'-per-y»   *  em-per-e,  s.     [Lat.  imp*- 

Tium.     [Empire.  1 
1,  Empire,  sovereignty,  dominion,  power. 

"Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empm/  o'er  France.' 
bfiakxsp.  :  Henry  l'.,  L  t. 


bSil,  bfia^ ;  poikt,  i6^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench ;   go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  & 
-oAan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlons,  -slous  =  shus.    -tde.  -die.  &c,  =  b^l,  doL 
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2.  An  empire  ;  the  country  under  the  do- 

miDion  of  a  prince. 

"A  lady 
So  fdlr.  ant!  fnntened  to  an  empery. 
Would  iiuke  tb»  Kienfat  klug  duul)l«. 

aiiaketp. :  Ci/'nbeline,  L  7. 

bn-pe-tra'-^e-es,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  evipe- 
tr{nm),  and  Lat.  fcni.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -twetcl 

But. :  Crowberries,  a  small  order  of  Diclinons 
Exogens.  alliance  Euphorliiales.  It  consists 
of  Hinall  shrubs  with  heathy  evergieen  ex- 
stipulate  leaves  and  minute  flowers  in  tlieir 
axils.  Flowers,  dicecious;  sepals,  consisting 
of  imbricated  scales,  sometimes  petaihiid ; 
Btamena  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  sepals, 
and  alternate  with  ihem ;  ovary,  three,  six, 
or  nine-celled;  ovules,  solitary,  ascending; 
fruit,  fleshy,  three,  six,  or  nine-celled.  The 
Crowberries  orcur  in  Europe,  North  Ainerii.-a, 
and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  In  1845.  four 
genera  were  enumerated,  each  having  but  one 
known  species.    (Limlley.) 

JEnt'-pO'trum*  s.  IGr.  e^ircrpo?  (empetros) : 
as  adj.  =  growing  among  the  rocks  ;  as  subst. 
s=  a  rock  jdant,  a  Saxifrage;  this  is  not  the 
modern  Enipetrum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  jdants— the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Empetracete  (q.v.).  Empetrum  7ii- 
grum  is  a  small,  procumbent,  mucli-branching 
shrub,  with  gieatly  recurved,  linear,  oblong 
leaves,  small,  purplish  flowers,  and  fruit  i-oii- 
sistiu'jj  of  black  clustered  drupes.  In  Britain 
it  is  found  on  mountainous  heaths,  especially 
in  Scotland,  wliere  it  ascends  to  4,000  feet, 
and  aH"ords  a  favnurite  food  to  moor  game.  It 
occurs  also  both  in  North  and  South  America, 
the  drupes,  however,  being,  as  usual,  black  in 
the  former  regiiui,  but  red  in  the  latter.  The 
drupes  are  eaten  in  the  arctic  parts  of  Europe, 
whero  they  are  regarded  as  scorbutic  and 
diuretic.  A  fermented  liquor  is  prepared  from 
them  by  the  Greenlanders. 

Sm'-pha-sis,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  efi^iavi^  (#m- 
J3/^asis),*  from  e^  {C7n)=  cc  (pn)=in,  and  «f)dtri? 
{phasis)  =  an  apjiearance  ;  t{>aiviii {phaino)  =  to 
Bhow,  to  indicate.]    [Phase.] 

1.  A  particular  force  or  stress  of  utterance 
laid  upon  a  word  or  woi-ds,  the  meaning  or 
intent  of  which  the  speaker  wishes  specially 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers. 

"  Emphasis  not  so  inucli  regarde  the  time  aa  a  certain 

gaiideur,  whereby  some  letter.  BvUnble,  word,  or  eeii- 
□ce  13  rendered  more  renuu-kaule  th&n  the  rest.  — 
Bolder. 

2.  Impressiveness  of  manner  or  expression. 

*'  There  is  a  aireclal  emphatis  to  this  punxjae  in  the 
TCry  phrase  of  the  text'— IKi^A:tru.'  NationtU  fUliffion, 
bk.  L.  ch.  xviL 

3.  Especial  force  or  intensity. 

"  Are  they  not  his  by  a  i>ecaiiar  right. 
And  by  au  emphiistx  oi  interest  his. 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  lioly  Joy  ?" 

Covper:  Task.  v.  748-W. 

TF  For  the  difference  between  emphcmis  and 
^ress,  see  Stress. 

^m'-pha-size,  v.t.     [Eng.  emphas(is) ;  -ize.] 

1,  To  utter  or  pronounce  with  emphasis ;  to 
lay  a  stress  or  emphasis  upon. 

2.  To  make  especially  strong  or  intense ;  to 
intensify  ;  to  add  force  or  empliasis  to. 

••  There  ia  evidence  of  competence  and  care  with 
occa^ioiiiU  exceptions  which  vmphatiz^  the  rule." — 
AtheacBum.  Oct.  11.  li&'i. 

£m  -  pliaf  -  ic,    *  em  -  phat  -  ick,    *  em  - 

ph^t'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  ifx<f>aTt.K6-i  (emphutikos) 
=  expressive.]    [Emphasis.] 

1.  Forcible,  strong,  expressive  ;  bearing  em- 
phasis or  force  ;  energetic. 

"Tlie  expreasioD  is  emphatioat.''—Surd :  Note*  on 
Bpiitle  to  Angiistiu. 

2.  Striking,  strong. 

"  It  i3  commonly  panted  that  emphaticat  colotira 
■^  light  itself,  inoditied  by  refi-actious."— fiopte:  On 
Colours. 

Sm-phat'-io-al-ly*  <^'^-  [Eng.  emphatical; 
-ly-] 

1.  In  an  emphatic  manner ;  with  emphasis  ; 
■trongly,  forcibly,  decidedly. 

"  He  was  emphatiraUy  a  ba<I  man,  inaoleut,  malig- 
nant, greetly.  faithless."  —  itacaulay  :  Biat.  Kng.. 
eh.  xvil. 

*  2.  According  to  appearance. 

"What  Is  delivered  of  the  iucur\'lty  of  dolpbins, 
moat  he  taken  emphaticalty.  not  reitlly,  but  In  ap- 
pearance, when  they  leap  above  wat«r,  and  auddeuly 
Bhoot  down  again."— Brourna. 

•&n-phS.t'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  empkalical; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  em- 
phatical. 


em'-phlS^-BiB,  s.    [Gr.  ifi.  (em)  =  tc  (en)  =  in, 

ui't.ii.  and  ^Aiitrts  (plilusis)  =  a  vesicular 
tumour,  an  eruption  ;  t^Aiiw  (piduo)  =  to  boil, 
to  bubble  up.] 

Mai. :  A  vesicular  tumour  or  eruption,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  internal  and  febiile  aHe(rti(ni, 
including  miliary  fever,  thrush,  cow-pox,  pem- 
phigus, and  erysipelas. 

em-plir&C'-tio,  a.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  emphToc- 
ticiis  ^  Gr.  (pi'f)paK7iK6ilemj'hra}<lUios)  =  o\i- 
structing,  frnrn  ffi<i>pa.(TaM  (emphrcuiso)  —  to 
stop  up  :  c/ji  (em)  ^  eV  (en)  (intens.)  =  in,  and 
<ppdfffTtjj  (phrasso)  =  to  obstruct.] 

A.  A.s  adj.  :  Having  tlie  quality  of  stopjiing 
uj)  the  [jorcs  of  the  skin. 

B.  As  su})Ht.  :  A  medicine  employed  t<j  close 
the  jiores  of  the  skin. 

*  em-pliren'-fjr,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng. 
phrensy  (q.v.),]  To  make  frenzied  or  mad; 
to  affect  with  frenzy. 

"  Hla  tooth,  like  a  mad  dog's,  euveiiomes  and  em- 
phrentiea.'—lip.  Hall :  St.  Paul's  ComOat. 

i  em-phy'-mSki  s.     [Gr.  ep.  (em)  =  ef  (en)  =  in, 

and  v"w  (pliuh)  =  to  bring  forth  J 

Mutl.  :  A  tumour,  wliether  fleshy,  bony,  or 
encysted. 

em-phSr-se'-ma,  gm'-phj^-sem«  s.     [Gr. 

«p.'ifv<7y}fi.u  {emi'hiisevui),  gnnit.  (fi4>u<7tj^aTo« 
(emiibuscm/itoft)  =  an  inflation;  €^i^u<rato  (em- 
phusao)  =  to  inflate  :  tfL  (em)  =  (i-  («/i)  =  in, 
and  <fiu<row  (phusuo)  =  to  blow.] 

Jlferf. ;  The  presence  of  air  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  There  are  two  types  of  the  disease  : 
the  tiannuitic,  in  which  the  air  is  introduced 
through  wnimds  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  idiopathic  or  spontjineous.  in  wliich 
air.  or  rather  gas,  of  some  kind,  is  generated 
witliin  the  cellular  tissue  itself  by  jnitrelactive 
deposition  or  by  secretion.  If  emjihysema 
exist  only  tn  a  moderate  extent,  it  is  not  a 
formidable  disease,  but  if  it  produce  compli- 
cations, such  us  asthma  or  bronchitis,  it  be- 
comes dangerous. 

£m-phy-sem'-a-tdse,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  em- 

physenwtQsus.] 

Bot. :  Bladdery,  shaped  like  a  bladder  or 
resembling  one.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

em-phj^-se'-ma-tous,  a.     [Gr.  ip4,v<jy)fj.a 

(eniplntsenui) ;  suff.  -oits.] 

Mc'i.  :  Pertaining  to  emphysema;  inflated, 
bladdery. 

"  The  tenseness  of  theskiu  goes  off.  and  feels  to  the 
touch  flabby  or  cmphytem<iiout."S}iarp :  Surgery. 

em-pll^-teu -sis,  «.  [Gr.  ifi.ipvrfvvi<;(fmphii- 
tevsis)  =  i\.  planting  in;  tV<^uTfV(i>  (e^nphutetto) 
=  to  jdaut  in.] 

Jaiw:  a  contract  by  which  Imuses  or  lands 
are  granted  entirely  or  for  a  hmg  term,  on 
condition  of  tlieir  being  improved  and  a  small 
annual  rent  paid  to  the  grantor. 

*  em-phy-teu'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  cjLu/>vTfvw  (em- 
phuteiio)  —  to  ingnift  ■  ip.{evi)  =  in,  andi^uTruo) 
(plmteuo)  =  to  graft,  to  jilant.]  Taken  on 
hire  ;  for  which  a  rent  has  to  be  paid. 

Sm-ph^-teu'-tic-a-rj^,  a.     [Eng.  emphyteu- 
tic. :  ■n>~y.] 
Law  :  One  who  holds  lands  by  emphjleusis. 

em'-pi-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  e/xTTi?  (evipis)  =  a  mos- 
quito, a  gnat,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcB, 
fi-om  Gr.  ei6o«  (cidos)  =  form.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Diptera  with  short 
antenuEe.  They  are  not  really  akin  to  gnats, 
excejit  that  they  fly  in  numbers  over  water  in 
summer  evenings.  Tliey  are  of  small  size,  and 
live  partly  on  other  insects  and  partly  on  the 
juice  of  flowers. 

*  em-pier  96,  *em-pearce.  *em-pierse, 

r.(.  [Pref.  em.  and  Eng.  jiierce  (q.v.).]  To 
pierce,  to  enter  into. 

"  The  thought  whereof  «m;j«(irc'(  hla  heart  eo  deep." 
Speruer:  F.  C-.  IV.  xiL  19. 

*  em'-pi-em,  s.    [Empyema.]   An  imposthume 

in  thu  brt^ast. 

"  The  spnwling  empiem.  ruthless  as  the  rest. 
With  foul  inipustumes  Hlg  liis  hollow  chest" 

Sylvester:  The  Fairies,  402. 

*£m-pi'gllt  (gh  silent),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref  em, 
and  Eng.  piglit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Trans. :  To  fix,  to  set,  to  fasten. 
"  Had  three  bodies  in  one  wuste  empight.' 

Speinaer:  F.  V-.  V.  X.  8. 


2.  Intratus. :  To  fasten,  to  becumt;  lixed. 

'*  But  he  wiw  wftry,  «ud  ftre  it  emtt{j/it 
Ju  Ui«  uieaut  luiirk,  tulvnuced  1iLj>  iilit<;ld  atwecti.' 
.Spenser:  F.  (/.,  III.  Iv.  «4. 

em-p'iro,  'em  per  le,  *em-pere,  'em- 
pyre,  •  em-pyere,  s.  [Fr.  tmpire;  from 
Lat.  imperiMm  —  power,  command;  impero=^ 
to  command  ;  Sp.,  Port,  ii  Ital.  (mjoeri^'.J 

L  tiupreme  command  or  dominion  ;  sove* 
reignty  ;  ini|>erial  jiower. 

"To  God  aloone,  oure  Bavyour-Thesu  Crist  oureLord, 
t>e  glorie  and  mHguifyiug.  empire  utd  [towcr  Ltelurs 
alle  »f ur\diM.'— it'i/vlilfe :  Judas,  c.  11. 

2.  The  territory,  region,  or  couutriea  over 
which  supreme  dominion  is  extended;  the 
countries  under  the  rule  or  dominion  of  au 
emjieror  or  other  supreme  ruler. 

"  Ht<  caused  It  to  he  proclamed  thurow  out  •!  hi* 
rmp!fri:"—Hiiite  (1«I).  1  Ktdras.  1. 

*3.  The  jiopulation  of  an  empjfe. 

"  Bury  the  great  Duke  with  au  empire's  lamentatlotk' 
Tennj/ton:  Ode  on  WellmgiOfL. 

4.  Supreme  control  or  command  over  any- 
thing; rule,  sway. 

"  If  vice  had  once  an  tU  name  \u  the  world  ...  ft 
would  quickly  lose  its  empire." — tUtarp:  HermonM, 
vol.  il.,  ser.  1. 

51  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  t-n- 
pire  uud  kinyilom  :  "The  word  empire  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  state  tliat  is  vabt,  and  com- 
posed of  many  diflierent  peo]de  ;  tliat  of  king- 
dom marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent  aud 
united  in  its  composition." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  empire, 
reiffn,  and  dominwn:  "Empire  is  used  more 
priqjcrly  for  the  peojde  or  nations ;  reign  for 
the  individuals  who  Iiold  the  power;  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the 
Turks;  the  reign  oftlieCffisars.orthePaleologi. 
The  glonous  epoclia  of  the  empire  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  the  reig)i  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  AU 
tiie  epithetj*  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in 
this  sense,  belong  equally  to  reign;  but  all 
which  are  applied  to  reign  are  not  suitable 
in  ajiplication  to  empire.  We  may  speak  of  a 
reign  as  long  and  glorious  ;  but  not  of  an 
em,pire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paitiphra.slically.  Empire  and 
reign  art  botii  applied  in  tlie  proper  sense  to 
the  exercise  of  pubUc  authority  ;  cLominion 
ajiplies  to  the  personal  act,  wliether  of  a  sove- 
reign or  a  private  individual ;  a  snvereign  may 
have  dominion  over  many  nations  by  the  force 
of  arms  ;  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation 
by  the  force  of  law.  Hence  the  word  dominion 
may,  in  tlie  [>roper  sense,  be  ajtplied  Ut  the 
power  which  man  exercises  over  the  brutes, 
ovei-  inanimate  objects,  or  over  himself;  but 
if  empire  and  reigu  be  apjdied  to  anytliing  but 
civil  govei'nment,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in 
the  improper  sense :  thus  a  feuiale  may  be 
said  to  hold  her  empire  among  her  admirers; 
or  fashions  may  be  said  to  have  their  reign. 
In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire  is 
something  wide  and  all-commanding;  reign 
is  that  wnicli  is  steady  and  settled  ;  dominion 
is  full  of  control  and  force."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*em'-p*ire,  i\i.  [Empire,  «.)  To  assume  au- 
thority or  sovereignty  over. 

"  TTiey  ahould  not  empire  over  Ppesbyteriea,  bat  bt 
subject  to  the  same-' — Seylin:  EisL  q/  fresbyteriaru, 
p.  217. 

em-pir'-ic,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  empirique ;  from  Lat. 
empiricus,  fromGr.  e>ijreipiK6s  (empeirikos)=(a.) 
experienced ;  (s.)  an  empiric,  from  e/i7retpta 
(empeiria)=  experience  :  fp.ireipo^(empnros)  = 
experienced  ;  weipu  (peira)  =  atrial,  attempLJ 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Originally  a  respectful  designation.  An 
ancient  medical  sect  who  sought  to  derive 
their  knowledge  from  observations  or  ex]>eri- 
ment.  and  considered  these  the  only  true 
methotis  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Acion  of 
Agrigentum  had  lield  these  views  about  B.C. 
430,  bnt  the  sect  did  not  arise  till  250  ac.  It 
was  called  into  life  by  tlie  assertions  of  the 
Dogmatics. 

2.  One  who  begins  to  practise  medicine  with- 
out a  regular  professional  education,  relying 
solely  ui>on  his  experience  and  observation. 

"Such  an  aversion  .and  contempt  for  all  luauucr  of 
innovators,  na  physicians  are  apt  to  have  for  cmpi- 
ricks."— Swift. 

3.  A  quack,  a  charlatan  ;  a  pretender  to 
medi(tal  knowledge. 

••  But  hark— the  doctor's  voice  !— fast  wedged  between 
Two  em/ArirK  he  stands."    Covper :  Task,  li.3Sl,SS2. 

Ba  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiments  or  experience; 
depending  upon  experience  or  observation. 


nte,  fat,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   pdt* 
#r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


empirical— empower 
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8,  Skilled  in  experiments. 

"The  empirlck  ulchymUt 
CS«i  turn,  or  hold--^  it  puaailde  U)  turn. 
Metala  of  droaaieat  or«  to  i-erfect  guld, " 

MUtmi:  P.  L.,  v.  440.2: 

3.  Known  only  by  experience  ;  derived  Iroin 
experiment  or  observation,  without  any  ret,'ard 
to  science  or  theoiy. 

"  Bold  counsels  are  the  beat ; 
Like  empiric  remedleB  tliey  last  nre  tried. 
And  by  tli'  event  couUemu  d  or  Justifled." 

Di-yd«n:  Aurt£itgtehe,\L  L 

Sm-pir'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng.  empiric;  -al.]    The 
same  as  Empiric  (q.v.). 

empirical-formula,  s. 

Chem. :  The  empirical  formula  of  a  chemical 
substance  states  the  result  of  tlie  analysis  of 
the  body,  showing  the  relative  number  of  the 
atoms  of  each  element  contained  in  it.  Several 
substances  can  have  the  same  empirical 
formula  ;  thus  acetylene,  C2H2.  and  benzene, 
CflUe.  when  analyzed  give  the  same  percentage 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  numbprs  of  the 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  a 
moletmle  of  the  substance  are  expressed  by 
their  rational  formula  (q.v.).  The  relations  of 
the  atoms  of  the  elements  contained  in  a  mole- 
cule to  each  other  are  shown  by  the  constitu- 
tional formula,  tlius  CsHgO  is  the  rational 
fonnula  for  acetone.  CHa-CO-CHa.  Propyl 
aldehyde,  CH-t-CHs-CO-H,  and  allyl  alcohol, 
HoC-CHCH-j-OH. 

em,pirical-laws,  s,pl.    Laws  founded  on 

conformities  ascertained  to  exist,  but  whicli 
have  not  yet  been  traced  to  any  broad  general 
principle. 

&n-pir'-xc-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  empirical;  -ly.^ 
•1.  Experimentally,  by  experiment;  accord- 
ing to  exi>erience. 

"  We  aliall  eyrtpiricalty  and  sensibly  deduct  the 
causes  ul  blackness  from  uriginala,  by  which  we 
geiierjilty  ob.ierve  things  denigrated,  —  Browne : 
Vulgar  Erroars,  bk.  vi.,  ch,  xL 

2.  In  manner  of  a  quack  ;  without  science. 

tol-pir' -1-919111,  s.     [Eng.  empii-ic;  -vim.} 

1.  Reliance  upon  experience  and  observation 
rather  tlian  on  theory. 

"  Experience  ia  apt  to  degenerate  to  a  vulg^ir  and 
presumptuous  emj:/ir(cia>T»."—ff«ar.-  Essays.  No.  SH. 

2.  The  pi-actice  of  medicine  without  due 
professional  training  ;  quackery,  charlatanry. 

•eni-pir'-i-9ist,  s.  [Eng.  empiric;  -ist.]  An 
empiric. 

•  fim-pir-i-CU'-tic,  a.      [Empiric,  a.]     Em- 

pirical. 

"The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  Is  bat 
empiricu(ic."—&hakesp.  r  CoriolanuM.  iL  I. 

^m'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  e^n-i'f  (tfmpis)  =  a  mosquito, 
a  gnat.  J 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Diptera.  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  family  Empidae(q.v.)  It  has  a  ]»roboscis 
which  is  perpendicular  or  directed  back- 
wards. 

•  fiin-pla'9e-m©nt,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  place,  ground,  or  site, 
as  of  a  building. 

2.  Mil. :  An  epaulement,  used  in  field  fortifi- 
cation to  cover  a  battei-y  of  fit-Id  guns,  usually 
in  conjunction  wilh  a  line  of  shelter-trench. 

"Behind  these  dark  objects  on  the  slopes,  80  like 
bftttery  emplucfmrntx.  may  belurkiii^'Kruopcauuou, " 
— Daily  Nfws  Correspondence,  July  ildated).  1877. 

•  em-plas'-ter,    *  em-plais-ter»    *  em- 

plas-txe,  s.     [Gr.   l/iTrAaCTpot'  {emplastron), 

from    *Vn"^a(rTo5    {emplastos)  —  daubed    on ; 

ifnr\da-<rco  (emp}asftd)  =  to  daub  oi:.l    A  plaster. 

"All   empfanterx,   applied  to  the  breasts,  ought  to 

have  a  hole  for  the  nipples."— U'mctimi/i  ■  Surgery. 

•  fim-plas'-ter,  *  em-plas-tre,  'em- 
plais-ter,  v.t.    [Emplaster.  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cover  with  a  plaster. 

"Tliey  must  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  aotes 
amptasterrd  with  tar."— .l/ortimffr;  atubandry. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover,  to  smear  over. 

"  Parde  aa  faire  as  ye  his  name  empfastre." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10.17L 

^ID-pld.S'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  e^TrXacTTiKo?  (em- 
plastikos),  fiom  €fj.iT\diT<Tio  (emplasso)  =  to  daub 
or  smear  over.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Viscous,  glutinous,  adhering ; 
fit  to  be  used  for  a  plaster. 

"  Resiu.  by  iU  emplatric  quality,  mixed  with  oil  of 
ZDses  perfects  the  concoction."—  Wiseman :  Surgery. 

B.  As  s^iostanlive : 

Med. :  A  constipating  medicine. 


*em-ple'ad,  v.t.  [Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  plead 
(q.v.).]  To  indict;  to  prefer  a  charge  against; 
to  cliarge,  to  accuse. 

"Autiquity  thought  thunder  the  Immediate  voice 
of  Jujiiter.  and  empfr-uled  them  of  Imjiiety  tiiat 
referred  it  to  natural  caBualtiea."  —  utauoUt :  ScrpsU 
ScUntifica.  cb.  xil. 

em-plec'-tite»  s.       [Ger.  ermpUktit,  from  Gr. 

f|u.irAi)«To?  {em-pltkios)  =  stunned,  amazed  .  .  . 

unstable.) 
Afin.  :  An  orthorhombic  mineral  of  metallic 

lustre,  and  a  greyish    or   tin-white    cohmr. 

Compos.  :  Sulphur  18-8  to  22-4  ;  bismuth  52-7 

to  f>.22  ;  copper  187  to  20-6.    Found  in  Saxony 

and  in  Chili.    {Dana.) 
em-pleo'-ton.    em-plec'-tiim,    s.     [Gr. 

c^fiAeicToi'  (emplektoii),  from  e/iirAcftro?  (em- 
plektos)  =  inteivvoven  :  iv  (en)  =■  in,  and  jtAckoi 
{pkku)  =  to  weave,  to  twine.] 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  masonry  having  a  squared 
stone  face  ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  represented  as 
solid  throughout,  and  in  the  Roman  having 
a  tilling  of  rubble.  One  form  of  Rnman  etn- 
plecton  has  courses  of  tiles  at  intervals. 
[Masonry.] 

"em-pli'e,  v.t.  [Pref.  evi,  and  Eng.  ply 
(q  v.).]     To  involve,  to  entangle. 

*em-plb're,  v.t.    [Implore.] 

em-pl^^t   v.t.     [Fr.  employer,  from  Lat.  im- 
plico  =  to  infold,  to  involve,  to  engiige  ;  em  = 
in,  and  plico  =  to  weave,  to  fold  ;  Sp.  evipUar; 
Ital.  impiegare ;  Port.  empreguT.\ 
*1,  To  infold,  to  inclose. 

2.  To  busy,  to  exercise,  to  keep  at  work  ; 
to  occupy  tlie  time,  care,  or  attention  of. 

■■  Me  poetry  (or  rather  notes  th.T.t  aim 
Feebly  and  vainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Emijloys."  Cow/ier  :  Retirement.  801.3. 

3.  To  engage  in  one's  service  ;  to  commission 
or  intrust  with  the  management  or  execution 
of  any  work. 

"  He  could  not  legally  contiune  to  employ  offlcera 
whoiefusedtoqualify."- i/dcatitay -■  tlist.  Enn..  ch.  vt 

4.  To  use  as  the  means  or  instrument  for 
any  pur|iose. 

'•  During  many  years  one  half  of  the  enerey  of 
England  hud  been  employed  in  counteracting  the 
other  {iuXf—Aiacaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

5.  To  use  as  materials ;  to  apply  to  any 
purpose  or  use. 

"The  labour  of  those  who  felled  and  framed  the 
timl>er  emp/oi/ed  alxjut  the  plough,  must  be  charged 
on  labour."— /-ocA'e. 

6.  To  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  work  at. 

"  The  cleanly  cheese-press  she  could  never  tuni : 
He?  awkward  flst  did  ne'er  employ  the  chu  n." 

Gay:  Hhepherd'a  H'eek,  Wedncsd<iy. 

7.  To  spend  or  pass  in  any  businees  or  occu- 
pation ;  to  occupy,  to  fill  up. 

"  Come,  when  no  graver  cares  empTotf, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy. ' 

Tennyson:  To  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

•8.  To  devote  to  any  use. 

"  Employing  all  their  ground  to  tyllage."  — floWiTij;  .■ 
CCBtar.  fo.  2. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  em- 
p/oy  and  to  use:  "  £m7>/riy  expresses  less  than 
use;  it  is  in  fact  a  species  of  partial  itsliig  : 
we  always  employ  when  we  use  ;  but  we  do  not 
always  nse  when  we  eviploy.  We  employ  what- 
ever we  take  into  our  service,  or  make  subser- 
vient to  our  convenience  for  a  time  ;  we  use 
whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  our  puipose. 
Whatever  is  employed  by  one  person  may,  in 
its  turn,  be  employed  by  another,  or  at  ditler- 
ent  times  be  employed  by  the  same  person  ; 
but  what  is  vsetl  is  frequently  consumed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  similar  use.  Wiiat  we  eTn- 
ploy  may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but 
what  one  uses  is  supposed  to  be  his  own." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  em-pltf^,  s,  [Employ,  v.]  That  which  em- 
ploys oi-  occupies  the  time,  care,  or  attention  ; 
employment,  occupation,  business,  object  of 
industry,  trade,  profession,  office. 

"  Is  duty  a  mere  sport,  or  an  employ  t" 

Cowper:  Retirement,  649. 

em-pl6^-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  eviploy ;  -able.] 
Ca)Kible  of  being  emj'loyed  or  used  ;  fit  for 
employment ;  prtiper  or  suitable  for  nse. 

"The  objections  mnde  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
chytiilhts,  seem  employable  against  this  hypothesis." 
—Boyle. 

einploy6  (an-plo^ -ye),  s.  [Fr.]  Onewho 
is  employed  or  engaged  ;  an  employee. 

©m-pl6^'-ee,  s.  [The  Anglicized  form  of 
emphiie  (q.v.).]  One  who  is  employed  by  a 
master ;  one  who  is  in  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer, working  for  salary  or  wages. 


em-pl^-er,  s.  [Eng.  employ;  -er]  One 
wlio  employs  or  engages  another  to  work  in 
his  service. 

"HiB  uaefnl  treachery  had  been  rewarded  by  bit 
employer*,  hm  wan  tii'-et,  with  ui^jney  laid  with  oon* 
tnuiitt." ^^liicatUay     UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  nviiL 

em-pl^jK-mdnt,  s,     (Eng.  employ  ;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  employing,  engaging,  or  apply- 
ing to  any  purpose  or  end. 

2.  The  state  of  being  employed  or  occupied 
In  any  business  or  pursuit. 

3.  An  occupation,  business,  engagement, 
office,  or  function  ;  a  work  or  service  on  which 
one  is  employed  ;  a  task  or  work  luidertaken 
or  to  be  ilonc. 

"  And  let  us  to  0«r  fresh  etnploymenti  rise." 

AliU-m:  P.  L.,  V.  US, 

4.  Service  ;  aa,  He  is  in  my  employment. 

*  em-plunge,  v.t.     [Pref.  em  =  in,  and  En^ 

plunge  (q.v.).j    To  plunge. 

"  She  cast  her  eyes  about  to  view  that  hell 
Of  horrour.  whereluto  she   was  so  suddenly  etn» 
plunged."  Daniel:  Dyjnvnt  Triumph, 

*  Sm-polson  (poison  as  poi^'n),  *  em- 
poy-son),  v.t.  [Pief.  em,  and  Eug.  potso» 
(q.v.);  fi.  empoisonner.] 

1.  To  administer  poison  to;  to  poison ;  to 

destroy  with  poison. 

"  Leaving  no  means  uuattempted  of  destroying  hi* 
son,  tti:it  wicked  servant  uf  his  undertook  to  empoiao^ 
him."— S<(fHfy. 

2.  To  taint  with  poison  ;  to  envenom. 

"  Complayning  h"w  with  hia  empoyaoned  shot 
Their  wof  ull  harts  he  wounded." 

Speiia>^:  P.  Q.,  UL  vL  ]& 

3.  To  make  venomous  or  bitter. 

"As  if  Cauidia,  with  ernpoisoned  breath. 
Worse  tlmu  a  serpent  s,  blasted  it  w  itb  death." 
Francis:  Horace,  bk.  iL.  sat  t, 

4.  To  destroy  in  any  way. 

"  As  with  a  man  with  hia  own  alma  empoiaonedy 
And  with  his  charity  slain." 

Shakeap.  :  Coriolamu,  v.  S. 

*  em-poison  (poison  as   p^s  n),  *  em- 

poy-son,  s.     [Empoison,  v.]    Poisou. 

"Dedly  empoy*o7i,  like  the  sugar  white  * 

Chaucer:  Rem^ie  of  Lou*. 

*  Sm-polson-er  (poison  as  poi^'n),  *  em- 

poy~SOn-er,  s.  [Eng.  ennpoison;  -er ;  Fr. 
€}npoisonneu.r.\     A  poisnuer. 

"  He  Ib  vehemently  suspected  to  have  been  the  em* 

poisoner  of  his  » ife.  thereby  to  make  vacant  bi»  bed." 

—Bacju:  Henry  VII. 

*  em-poison-ment    (poison  as   pois'nX 

'  em-poy-son-ment,  s.  [Eng.  empoison; 
-meat;  Fr.  einpoi»onnement.}  The  act  of 
poisoning  or  destroyiug  by  poison. 

"  The  empnysonment  of  particulax  persona  b| 
oAuVlXA."— Bacon  :  Sat.  Uiit.,  \  9HJ. 

*  em-p6-ret'-lc,  *  em-p6-ret -ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  ejaTTopevTiKo?  (emporcutdcos)  —  meicautile; 
ifinoptov  (eviiiorion)  =  an  eiiipoiium,  a  niart.j 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  emporium  or  mart ; 
mercantile. 

em-por'-i-um,  *  em-por-y,  s.    [Lat.,  from 

Gr.  ejuJTopioi/  (emporioii),  f i  om  ifx—opia  (ein- 
])oria)  =  merchandize,  coniuierce ;  €/xT7opo? 
(emporos)  =  a  passenger,  a  merchant ;  ep.  ('.'»() 
=  in,  and  n-dpos  (poros)  a  way  ;  jropeuo^wu. 
(jMreuomai)  =  to  travel.] 

1.  A  placie  of  merchandize  or  trade;  a 
mart,  a  market-place. 

2.  A  city  or  town  of  extensive  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  a  commercial  centi-e. 

"Who  has  taken  notice  of  the  ancient  port  of 
Whitby,  formerly  a  famous  emporium  in  thos* 
parts  t " — Eoelyn :  Xavigation  and  Vommerce.  §  SO. 

3.  A  mart,  a  centre  of  supply. 

"  Holland  .  .  .  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  ew»- 
porium.  not  less  of  (iterii,ture  than  uf  every  other 
commodity."— G'o/tta'nrt"  .  Polite  Learning,  cli.  vL 

■  em-port'-ment,  s.    [Fr.]     Passion,  indig- 
n;iti<^in. 

"He  was  the  more  sMent  as  he  discerned  any  such 
rm}K,rtmenU  in  bimsell "— A'ortA:  Life  of  Lord  GuO- 
ford.  ii.  h3. 

*  em-poiind'.  vt.    ("Pref.  em,  and  Eng.  pound 
(q.v.).]     To  impound. 

*  em-pov'-er-isli,  v.t.    [Impoverish.! 

*  em-poV-er-ish-er,  s.    (Impovebisher.1 

*  Sm-pov'-er-ish-ment,  5.     [Impovkrish- 

MENT.) 

em-p^^'-er,  v.t.    [Pret  em-  and  Eng.  power 
(q-v.)-J 


b^  \>S^\  pdiit.  j<5^1;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  ^liln,  benph;  go,  gem  ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«lan.  -tian  =  sh^jo.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  \\.on,  $ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -siou8=  shua.   -ble»  -diet  ^^  =  b9lt  dfil* 
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1.  To  give  physical  power  or  strength  to, 
to  enoblu. 

"Dofis  not  the  name  iwwerthHtetiftblwi  them  to  heal, 
tmpoiciir  tUm»  t«  deatruy  ?"— /;«A(fr;  On  Loaniiiiji. 

2.  To  give  lei;;il  or  inoml  power  to;  to 
aTitlmrizo;  to  coimuission,  to  give  authoiity 
to  fi)r  any  pmiioHe. 

U  For  the  difflirencc  lietwcen  to  empower 
and  to  commission,  nee  Commission. 

*  cm-prenf ,  v.t.  fO.  Fr.  empreint,  pa.  par.  of 
mi.prelnifre.\    To  iiuiniiit. 

"To  flccliim  Icttres  cmpretttUi  ill  tlift  Hiuotheilesse 
or  111  thn  pliliiujtse  of  Iho  table  of  wbx."—Chnucer : 
iiocihim,  II.  lee. 

£m' press,  *  em-per-€s.  *  em-per-ess, 
*  em  per-esse,  "^  cm  per-ice,  *  em- 
per-lse,   •  em-per  Issc,   s.    (O.  Vr.  em- 

pereis,  fnmi  Lat.  ivi/ieratrtx.  fij^u],  of  imperatnr 
—  a  ruler,  an  emperor;  Sp.  empe-ratrix;  Itiil. 
irnp&rairicc;  Vwt.  imj^emtrix.]    [.Emperok.] 

1.  Tiio  wifo  or  consort  of  an  emperor. 

*'  Tile  einpiTour  in  his  hedile  Iny 
And  the  emperaage  in  ft-cre." 

iepvu  Stffei.  202, 

2.  A  female  who  exercises  supreme  power 
or  sovereignty. 

"  To  love  Iier  was  nn  ensy  he«t. 
Till,'  -secret  ciiifn-rxn  of  hia  hreast." 

Scou ;  /tokeby.  L  27. 

empress-cloth,  s. 

Fabric:  A  material  for  ladies'  (tresses,  all 
wool  anil  not  twilled.  It  may  be  considered 
as  nn  efiniv.dent  to  the  merino,  excepting  the 
twill  or  the  latter. 

•em-presso.  v.i.  fPief.  em.  and  Etig.  press 
(q.v.).J     'Jo  rrowd,  to  press,  to  throng. 

empressement  (an-prcss'-mah),  s.  [Fr.j 

Cordiality,  good-will,  eiigeniess. 

•€m-pri'se,  v.t.  [Emprisb,  s.]  To  under- 
take. 

'"VhvTeiairmWiii'  I  em/>ri3€d  ih9u.me."— Sacki'ille : 
Dukt  (if  IhicKiniihum,  ch.  58. 

•em-pri'§e,  •  cm-pryBC,  s.  ro.  Fr.em/iris-f.- 
sp.  em)»rm  ;  Ital.  ivipresa  :  Port,  e^npreza.] 
An  enterprise,  an  undert^ikin'.;  of  dan"er*  a 
risk. 

"  Then  flhni  rejoyseu  of  a  ^nia  empryte 
Aclieved  wel  " 

Clutucer :  Troifns  ,{■  Cresshla,  li.  1,3'jL 

•^m-prls'-ins.  a.  [Emprise,  v.]  Full  of 
eiitcrpiize,  adventurous. 

"Qo  forlli.  .-inil  pioaper  then,  et'iprhtrifT  han^r 

Camij'jill:  On  the  l>ci>(trfur,'  of  Emismntt. 

£m-pros-thot'-dn-os,  s.  [Gr.e>7rpoo-e6To>/os 
{eviprnsthotoiios)  =  drawn  forward  andstiffened  ; 
assnlist.  ((TTrMtr^df,  s/insmos,  being  snpplied)  = 
tetanic  procuration,  (.'ailed  by  the  Greeks 
ip-npouBoTovia  (emprost.hotonia).'] 

Med. :  A  spa.sm  which  bends  the  body  for- 
ward and  roidiues  it  in  that  position.  This 
soiueti  incs  happens  in  connection  with  tetanus. 
(I'arr,  &c.) 

IT  Emprosfltonia  would  be  a  better  term  than 
Emprnsitliotonos,  the  l:itterword  being  properly 
an  adjective.    [Etym.] 

femp'-ti-er,  s.  [Eng.  emptir,  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  wliich  empties  or  exhausts. 

•■  Tlie  emn-ieri  hnve  tm|ttie.l  them  out,  and  mnnei 
their  viiie-hninches,  ~!Va!iu'n  ii.  2. 

Smp'-ti-ness,   *  emp-ti-nesse,  *  emp- 

ty-ne3S»  s.     [Eng.  evipty  ;  -nrss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  or 
containing  nothing,  or  nothing  but  air. 


2.  A  void  space  ;  a  vacuum  ;  vaciiity. 

'■  Nnr  ccml.l  nnother  In  your  room  linve  heen, 
Except  nil  ria/t'inr'a  hiicl  tonic  lietweeii," 

fii-yJirtt :  Tom,'/  /,onl  Ch'tnccllor,  i\,  42 

3.  Absence  or  dnprivation  of  contents  or  in- 
habitants; desolation. 

"  Where  cities  stood. 
WfU  fenced  mul  ninneious,  {tcnohition  reigns 
Ami  emptinea.1."  riiili/js  :  lilenJteim. 

•  4.  A  want  of  substance  or  solitlity. 

"'Tls  tl>i3  whh-l)  cniHen  the  Gmcea  ami  tlie  Loves  to 
piKe  nil  their  hahltiitloiis  in  ihc.  hjvrdest  innrhle,  au(1 
toBnhsltt  in  the  .mu-incaa  ol  light  mid  shallow."— 
Dryilfti:  Hiifrfsnr<y{^\ii.). 

5.  Unsfttisfnctonuesa;  inability  or  failure  to 
satisfy  the  desires. 

"  Form  t'le  JHtlgment  nlwut  the  worth  or  tmptinenn 
of  thtiirthere,  nccuidins  ;w  thpy  ;ireoi  »re  not  of  uae, 
lu  reijitimi  to  whiit  is  to  come  MUT."~Atterbnr!/. 

6.  Want  of  intellect  or  knowledge ;  sillinesa, 

"Eteniil  Fimtlea  hia  emptiii^mi  hptmy 
A*«hjilIowMtreama  run  dimpUnif  nil  the  way," 
Pope  :  Pro!,  to  Satires.  315.  3I«. 


emprent— empyrean 


7.  A  want  or  absence  of  reality  :  vanity  • 
unreality 

•  The  wondrniis  virtue  to  ednce 
From  tmpUneu  ItoeU  ft  real  iist-." 

C'oiopeT  :  Hojie.  IM. 

**  emp'-tlon,  a.  [Lat  empUo,  IVom  eviptue.  pa 
1  m:  .  >f  enw  =  to  buy.  ]  Tlie  act  of  buying  or 
jiurchasing ;  a  pm-uhase. 

"There  la  n  dUimtu  among  the  Uwyen,  whether 
iJl/iucns  Ills  <;xcliiinKius  his  Kohlen  nnnour  with  thu 
timzeii  one  of  1  ydldBs,  waa  cmption  or  oommututlou." 
—ArouChnot :  On  CvIju. 

•  emp'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  eviption ;  -a?.]  That 
may  or  can  be  bought  or  purchased. 

emp'-ty, '  emptl,  **  em-tl.  *  am-tl,  "am- 

tie.  <i.  A  s.     [A.S.  (r.mtl(j  =  (I)  empty,  (2)  idle, 
from  levita,  ametta  =  leisure.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Void  ;  containing  nothing,  or  nothing 
but  air. 

"  Tin  t'-yvt  almoit  all  empty  la  the  tonue." 

Ch^iriver-  C.  7',,3,89L 

2.  Devoid,  unfurnished,  destitute. 
"Tlie  henvuus  nre  much  i 

vitciuim  wp  cMii  juiikc  below,* 

3-  Destitute,  waste,  desolate,  deseited. 


4.  Unoccupied,  not  filled,  vacant 

"  The  iMilmer  seeing  his  left  em/iri/  place." 

Spmuer:  K  «^.,  II,  vlil.  fl. 

5.  Lacking  force,  power,  or  effect ;  as,  empty 
words, 

•  6.  Without  effect. 

"The  Bword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty."— 2  Sam. 

7.  Destituteof  substance  or  reality  ;  unreal, 
shadowy. 

••  CitiiHeiitlng  to  Iiestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and 
a  ntjite  priaon  iu  «  iwlace,  on  Cburies  the  Second. '■— 
iJitrnul.ty  :  HU!.  iCiig..  <:h.  v, 

8.  Unsatisfactory;  notsutisryingthedesires. 

"More  worth  thmi  rrmptn  vniiitiea." 

.Shaken*.  :  Henry  vm  ,\\.  3. 

0.  Destitute  of  sense  or  knowletlge;  ignorant, 
8tupi<l,  silly,  enipty-lieadetl. 

"Hia  niiawer  ia  n  Imiidsome  way  o(  exposing  an 
c-mpti/.  ti  iflinvj.  pretending  pediint ;  the  wit  lively,  the 
BJityr  courtly  niid  acvere.'*— /V/^'ii. 

"*  10.  Devoid  of  good  qualities. 
"  Ooddesaes,  ao  hlithe.  no  smooth,  so  gay 
Yet  empty  of  all  good."  MiUon :  P.  L.,  vL  & 

11.  Unfruitful,  barren. 


12.  Hungry. 

■  My  /ftlcou  now  la  ahari>  aud  riwalnc  emptu." 

S/iaketp. :  Turning  of  the  S  rev,  iv.  1. 

13.  Without  anything  to  carry  ;  un.satislied. 


*  11.  Destitute,  devoid.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Emitty  of  defence."       Shakcsp.  :  Hairy  V..  L  2. 

*  15.  Free,  cle.ar. 

"  I  ahAlI  6ud  you  empty  of  that  fault.' 

ShttAvsp.  :  Love'd  Lu''Our'$  Loar,  v.  2. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  emjjty  packing-case,  or 
the  like. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discHminates  between  empty, 
vacant,  void,  and  devoid ;  "  Evipty,  in  the 
natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of  tlmtwhicli 
is  substantial,  or  adjipted  for  uDing;  vacnut 
desiirnatcs  or  marks  tlie  absence  o(  that  wliicli 
sliould  oc«U])y  or  make  use  nf  a  thing.  That 
which  is  hollow  may  l>e  rtnptj/ ;  that  which 
respects  an  even  sp.ice  may  lie  vacant.  A 
house  is  empty  which  has  no  inhabitants ;  a 
seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant. 
.  .  .  A  dream  is  .said  to  be  meant,  or  a  title 
empty :  a  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  nn  hour 
vacctnt.  Void  and  devoid  are  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  vaamf,  .  .  .  thus  we  speak  of  a 
creatnieas  void  of  reii.son.  and  of  an  individual 
as  devoid  of  conuuon  sense."  (Cmbh :  Enn 
Synon.)  -^ 

II  For  the  difference  between  em.pfij  and 
hollow,  see  Hollow. 

empty-handed,  a.  Having  notJiing  in 
tho  liauds  ;  carrying  or  possessing  nothing  of 
value. 

"  Humoward  huiTied  Htnw-itha. 
Empty-hft>Klrd,  heavy-hearted," 

LoiiijfcUoto :  Son;/  of  /liitwnOia,  xi. 

empty-headed.  «.    Silly,  ignonmt. 

'■  How  comes  it  th^it  so  many  worthy  and  wise  men 
(leppiid  u)^n  s.»  many  u^:^»orthy  and  empty^hentUd 
fools.  -~nu.lci;jh.  " 

empty-hearted,  a.  Destitute  of  feeling, 
heartless. 

"  Nor  are  thoae  rmptyhaarted,  whoae  low  aonnd 
Rf  verbs  no  hollowneaa."        Shaktts/j.  :  Ic/tr.  L  L 


emp'-tj?,  "  emp-te,  •  em-te,  v.t.  &  i.    lAJi 

eiiUiari,  <emliua.]    [Euptv,  u.\ 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Make  empty  of  the  contents  ;  to  remow 
or  discharge  tlie  contents  Itoin  ;  to  exhaust. 

2.  To  make  waste  or  desohite ;  to  clear  at 
Inhabitants. 

"Send  unto  Bjil)ylon  fcvnner».  thiit  alinlj  tau  ber  i^ 
•hall  empty  her  hiiiid."— ./erem(o/i  II.  2. 

*  3.  To  make  vacant 
"The  uuUmely  emptying  of  th«  huppy  throne." 
Shakef/,.:  JJacOeth.  Iv.l 

4.  To  i)our  out,  to  discharge. 

" Emptied  ail  their  louiitAliia  lu  mf  welL" 

Kiuxkttp. :  Lopcri  ComplaiHt,  Sfifc 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pour  out  or  discharge  the  conteatoj 
as,  A  river  eiapties  into  the  sea- 

2.  To  become  emj'ty. 

"  Tlio  chaiK.-!  emptUs :  and  thou  mavBt  l>e  Kon© 
Now.Huu.'  it^H  Jotumt :  UiuUrw<K4M. 

emp'-tSr-sis,  s.  (Gr.  e/irTvo-cs  {emplmis)  = 
spitting  ;  cfiiTTuw  (emptm)  =  to  spit  upon  :  ip 
{en)  -  iu,  on,  aud  irrvut  (jptuo)  =  tospitoutor 
up.J 

Med. :  Spitting  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  the 
fauces,  or  the  paits  ailjacent. 

•  em-pugn' (fl-  sUent),  v.t.    [Impuck.]  Tofiglit 

or  contend  against ;  to  oppose,  to  lesist,  to 
withstand. 

"  Not  for  the  kyngea  MuegnnJe  whom  no  man  m». 

pitgiud-  —Air  r.  Mote  :  \Vo,Ut.  \f.  4L 

*  em  •pur'-ple,  v.t.  [Pref.  em.  and  Eng. 
jntipU  tq-v.).j  To  make  of  a  nurplc  uolyiir; 
to  tinge  or  colour  with  puiple.  " 

"  Empurpled  hUla."      Wordsicorth :  Excurtton.  biL  It. 

^em-pu^e',  *  em-pu'-sa,  a.  [Gr.  ifiTrovtra 
(empotisa)  =  a  hobgoblin.]  A  phantom,  a 
spec  tie. 

"  Tliia  w.ifl  well  tried  of  old  agninat  ui  cmpme  thai 
met  Ai>ulIoiiiHB  rvaiiKUnat  WouutCuauuB. "—*«;«>■ 
Taytor:  Otiu   'ro,r.  Papery,  cli.  iL.  $  10. 

•em-piiz'-zle,  v.t.  [Prof,  em,  and  Eng. 
pitzzle  (q.v.).  J    To  puzzle,  to  )terplex. 

"  It  \i!u  empiiizreU  tlie  enquiries  Of  otltera  to  Mipn- 
lieud,  and  lorced  Iheiu  nilo  fctninte  ciii>cei)tiwiis  to 
make  out."—Urowne:  Vulgtir  Errourt.  hk.  L,  vL.  i. 

em-py-e'-ma,  6.  [Gr.  iptrvritia  {evipnema)  = 
a  gathering,  a  suppuration,  an  aUscess,  eRpe-' 
cially  an  internal  one;  ipnvtui  {eviputo)  —  ta 
have  abscesses  in  the  lungs ;  iv  {en)  —  in,  and 
rrvem  (putlio)  =  to  cause  to  rot.]    (i'fs.] 

Metl. :  A  collection  of  jms  consequent  oa 
].h:uiisy(q.v.).  Tinecmpjema  is  pnsbvciuted 
Irum  tlie  pleni-a  ;  the  lalae  uhen  an  abscess  of 
the  lung  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
When  the  quantity  of  lluid  is  so  hirgc  as  to 
cause  great  dyspnoyi  and  endangoj-  life,  it  must 
be  let  out  by  paracentesis  thoracis  (uipping  the 
chest). 

em-p^-e'-sis,  «.     [Gr.  CpmSnat^  (empuisis}.'] 

[E.MPYLHA.] 

Med. :  Sujipu  ration. 

em'-p^-d-pele,  $.  [Gr.  tM^rvos  (empitos)  = 
suHering  from  an  abscess  of  the  lungs,  dis- 
charging matter,  supjmi-atiug :  i^  (01)=  in; 
ttuok  (piion)  —  discharge  from  a  sore,  matter, 
pus,  and  Kr;Ai)  (IMc)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med. :  Abscess  of  the  scrotum,  or  of  the 
(»uica  vaginidis. 

em-pyr'-e-al  or  em-pyr-e'-al,  a.  &  «, 

[Lat.  empyranis ;  Gr.  ip.Trvpaio<;'{(rmp7iraiosX 
from  (pTTvpo^  (eHipfoos)  =  exjioscd  to  (Ire:  c/a 
(e»i)=  i".  and  Tv{,p (pur)  =  iha.]    (Empvrean.) 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Formed  or  consisting  of  pure  niror  liglit; 
pertiiiiing  to  or  tit  ior  the  piuest  region  o( 
heaven  ;  pure,  vital. 

_,.  "Tliehapi-y  few 

Who  dwell  ou  earth,  yet  hreathe  cmpynul  nxt." 
WurtUicoith:  EXKur^t  -».  hk.  ir, 

2.  Inliabiting  the  purest  regions  of  heavaa. 

,     ,  "  The  rm/iyrt-nt  host 

Of  aiigela,  hy  imperial  smuuions  c-dled." 

.Mitton:  /'.  L..  v,  553.  581. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Empvuean  «, 
(q.v-). 

em-pyr*e'-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  empyrccum; 
Sp.  Ot  Port  empireo;  Fr.  enipyree.]  [Em- 
pyreal.] 

A.  Asadj.:  ThesamensEMPVREAL,fl.(q.v.X 

"Oo.  and  rest 
with  heroes  inid  tlie  Islaiidts  of  the  Bleat. 
Or  lu  the  fields  of  cmpurctn  licht" 

Wonltwrth  :  Sonneti  to  Liberty. 


I6te,  fS-t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father 
oir»  wore.  wqU;  work,  wh6»  soa;  mute. 


;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  po^ 
oUb,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try.  Sjrrlan.    m,  e&=e;  ey  =  a,     qn  =^  kw. 
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B.  As  eubst. :  The  hi;j:hest  and  purest 
heuveii,  where  the  pure  eleuiait  of  file  w»a 
Buppot>ed  to  exist. 

"  To  onr  part  lose  luul  real 
Throuirh  all  the  crrtut/reiiii." 

J/Utan:  P. /...  a  no.  TTL 

^m-py-reii'-ma,   s.     fQr.   etiirvoeuna  (f.n^ 

pureuiwx)  —  coal  to  ]>re:>iiiTe  a  Biooulderiug 
tire;  ftxwpos  (fmpuros)  =  iu  or  by  the  liit;; 
iv  (en)  =  in,  and  irup  (/ttr)  =  flri\)  The  di«- 
Sfireeaitle  snu;!!  and  taste  iiroduued  wheu 
animal  nv  ve:^ctable  substaTices  in  closo  ves- 
sels are  submitted  to  considerable  heat. 

8m  py  reu-mat'-ic,  em-py-reu-m&t'- 
ic-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  empureinim  (geuit.  €vi- 
pyreuniatis) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Peilainin^^  to  or  de- 
rived fj-oiii  eniiiyreiinia  ;  having  the  taate  and 
snieli  of  wood  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

t  em-py-reu'-ma^tize,  v.t.  [Eng.,  Ac.  em- 
pyrenmat{ic) :  -ize']  To  render  em  pyre  uum  tie 
by  burning  iu  close  vessels. 

*  em-p^'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  e^Trvpo?  (empuros) 

=  exposed  to  lire:  efi  (em)  —  in,  and  irvp 
(pvT)  =  fire.]  Of  nr  pertaining  to  combus- 
tion or  combustibility. 

•em-py-ro'-SiS,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eVwvptJw  (em- 
puruo)  —  to  set  on  lire  ;  cfiTrupo^  (empuTO^)  — 
exposed  to  fiie.]  A  coiiflugmtiou,  a  general 
fire. 

"  The  former  opinion  that  held  these  catnclisms  and 
empifr  sa  uuiveranl,  wjis  such  na  held  that  it  put  a 
tot:»i  c  iiisiiniinatinn  niitu  thingn  Id  tiiis  lower  world. 
especKilly  that  of  coiiflagnitioii." — Hale. 

Sm'-rods,  s,    [Emcrod.] 

Sm'-ro^e,  s.    [Lat.,  &c.  (an)em(one),  and  Eng. 

rose.] 

lint. :  Anemone  coronaria  (?).  (Britten  if: 
Holland.) 

e'-mu,  5.    [Emeu.] 

•  em'-u-la-ble,  a.  [Eng.  emule  =  to  emu- 
late ;  -iihl-i-.]     That  may  be  emulated  orrivaUed. 


&n'-u-late,  v.t.  [Ital.  emidare;  Sp.  emular; 
Fi".  'oiLvli.r.]    [Emula'J'r,  a.] 

1.  To  8tnve  to  equal  or  excel  in  qualities  or 
actions. 

"  strove  to  emulate:  this  iDornitip"B  thunder 
Willi  Ui3  prodigious  ilKitoric." 

/Jt-n  Joi.son  :  Catiline,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  To  rival,  to  vie  vrith,  to  contest  supe- 
riority with. 

"  Thiiia  eye  would  emulaTe  the  diAtnoud."— iSAaJtesp.  ; 
Merry  Wives  of  WiiuUor,  iii  3. 

*  3.  To  imitate,  to  cojty. 

"  It  is  likewise  att<;iiiled  with  a  delirium,  fury,  and 
u>  iuvuluiitiry  l;iuy:iittr.  the  cuuvuluiou  emMlatmg 
tbiB  UKittuu."— Ar^u^/tnoC. 

•  8m'-u-late,  a.  [Lat.  (xmulatus^  pa.  par.  of 
cemnlor  =  to  try  to  equal,  from  cemulva  ~ 
striving  to  equal.]    Ambitious. 

"  Thereto  pricked  ou  by  a  inoat  emulate  pride." 
^^ttlAcfi/J.  .-  Hamlet.  L  1. 

&n-U'la'-tion»  s.  [Lat.  cemtdatio,  from  mmu- 
latus;  pa,  par.  of  wmulor.]    [Emulate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  striving  to  equal  or  excel 
another  in  qualities  or  actions  ;  rivalry  ; 
ambition  to  ecpial  or  excel. 

"  Theti  study  Imiguiahed,  Emulation  slept, 
AJid  Virtuu  flea."      Cow/ier  :  Tttsk.  ii.  ;a-t,  735, 

2.  Envy,  Jealousy,  unfair  or  dishonourable 
rivalry  ;  contention. 

"  An  eurious  ferer 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emul  itiun." 

ift't/.ctp.  ,■  Troiliia  &  Cresxidtt,  1,  8. 

IF  For  thf*  difference  between  emulation  and 
eompetitlon,  see  Competition. 

•em'^u-lat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  emvlatle);  -ive.] 
Incliued  to  emulation;  livalling;  disposed  to 
oompetition. 

"All  with  emiiraf/nff  skill  demand 
To  All  tlie  number  of  th'  elected  band." 

node:  Jerii-fnlem.  Delioered,  bk-  V 

•em'-U-lat-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  emulathv; 
4y.  ]   In  an  emulative  manner ;  with  emulation. 

8m'-u-lar-tdr,  s.  ILat.  cemvlator.  from  cemn- 
latus,  pa.  ]-ar.  of  Oimnlor  =  to  enmhite.]  One 
who  enml.ites  :  a  rival,  a  competitor. 

"As  Virril  rivalled  Homer,  bo  Milton  was  the  emu- 
lator ot  hoth.'—li'ttrburton:  Divine  legation,  bk.  ii., 

•Sm'-U-Xa-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  emvlaiie);  -<yry.] 
CoMtuiitious,  en\ioMS,  Jealous. 

'■  I,rfiuk  iutii  the  C-iurt,  there  you  see  tedious  attend- 


•  cm'-U-la-tress»  s.  [Eng.  emulator;  -ess.] 
A  tem'ale  who  emulates ;  a  I'eiuale  rival  ur 
cuiiipetitor. 

"T\iv  rmuf aire's  of  time,  the  depository  of  actions, 
the  witjit^M  of  tliiu^u  piuit,  and  advertiai'f  of  thiugH  to 
c»iu9.'—iHieiton :  Traiu.  lif  Hon  liuixote.  p.  IC 

*ein'-ule,  ^SBin-ule,  v.t.  (Lat.  cemulus  = 
eiuui.iting.)    To  emulate. 

"Vet  rmulini  my  pipe,  he  took  in  hand 
My  pipe,  licfu.  o  tluit  cmuffii/ of  ui;iuy. 
And  plaid  thereon."       Upenser:  Vvlin  Clout. 

•e-mul'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  emulgeo.\  To  milk  out, 
to  draw  out  as  niilk. 

e-mul'-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Liat.  emulgens,  pr.  par. 
ol  eviu(qei:>  —  to  milk  out :  e  ~  out,  and  mulgeo 
=  to  milU.] 

A.  As  oiljective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Milking  or  draining  out. 

2.  Physiol. :  Tlie  renal  arteries  and  veins  are 
called  also  emnlgent  arteries  and  veins,  tlie 
ancients  assuming  that  they  strained  and 
"milked  out"  the  serum  by  means  of  tlie 
kidneys. 

"ThrouRh  the  emulgent  braiichea  the  blood  ta 
hrouflit  to  the  kidneys,  and  la  there  freed  of  its 
Se  r  u  ui. " — C7i  f  y ' «.'. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Anat.:  An  emulgent  vein  or  vessel. 


2.  Med. :  A  medicine  which  promotes  the 
flow  of  bile. 

em'-U-lous,  a.  [Lat.  (Kmidus;  Sp.  &  Ital. 
emu'lo;  Fr.  eiaalc.] 

1.  Emulating;  desirous  of  equalling  or 
excelling ;  rivalling. 

"  What  the  Gaiil  or  Moor  could  not  effect, 
Nur  cmii/o"S  (-'ai-thagi;,  w  iUi  tlielr  l-ii«th  of  spite. 
Shall  be  the  work  ol  one." 

lien  JoTison:  Catiline,  lit  4, 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  object  of 
ambition  or  emiUation. 

"  By  streurth 
They  measure  all,  of  other  excellence 
Noti-nitifriua.  iior  cjirn  who  tiieni  excels  ; 
Nor  other  strifa  with  thom  do  1  vouchsafe." 

Alitton:  P.  L..  VI.  S20-a. 

•3.  Envious,  jealous. 

"  Wiiuldst  thou,  oh,  ejhulous  Dcith,  do  so 
And  kill  her  yomif  to  thy  loss." 

Jionnc :  Mrs.  Boulstred. 

*4.  Factions,  contentious. 

*'  Whose  t'tor joua  deeds,  but  in  the  fields  of  late. 
M.ul  -  i-iiii.l,u*  inissi>ins'niou^-3t  the  gods  theniaelves, 
And  iliiive  great  Mais  t>>  f.iution." 

tihaKesii. :  Troilus  £  Cressida.  iiL  3. 

em'-U-loiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  emulcvs;  -ly.] 
In  an  emulous  manner;  with  emulation  or 
desire  of  equalling  or  excelling. 

"Tlie  is!  uders,  tu  joyous  mood. 
Hushed  emulouslif  tliruiit;h  the  flood." 

Scott  :  ilarmion,  IL  11. 

em'-U-lous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  emvlous;  -ness.] 
Tlie'quality  or  st;ite  of  being  emulous  ;  emula- 
tion, ambition  to  excel. 

e-mul'-SlC,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  emvls(i77e) ; -ic.] 
Cltem. :  Pei-taining  to  or  derived  from  emiU- 
sine. 

e-mul'-Sl-fi^,  v.i.  [Lat.  emilsits,  pa.  par.  of 
fiiiuUjeo,  ami  facto  (p.iss.  _^o)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  or  form  au  emulsion. 

e-mul'-sine,  e-mul'-sin,  s.  [Emulgent.] 
Chevi.:  A  neutral  substance  contained  in 
almonds,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  amygda- 
lin  in  the  presence  of  water,  converting  it 
into  benzoic  aldehyde,  liydio'-yanic  acid  and 
glucose.  Emulsin  can  be  obtained  as  a  white 
friable  mass,  soluble  iu  water  by  making  au 
ennilsion  of  almonds  from  whiehthe  tixed  oil 
has  been  extracted.  It  cannot  be  obtained 
pure. 

O-miU'-sion,  5.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  emnlsus,  pa. 
par.  ui eiduiijeu  =to  milk  i-ut,  to  drain. J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Finely  divided  mattei",  sus- 
pemled  in  a  coUuid  body. 

2.  I'kartn. :  A  form  of  medicine  of  a  soft 
liipiid  character  resembling  milk  in  colour 
and  consistem:y ;  a  iiiilk-liKe  ]treparation  of 
oil  ami  waier  uniteil  by  some  saccharine  or 
luucilagiuous  sulistance. 

"  The  ailment  is  Oissolved  by  an  operation  resem- 
bling tliut  ui  making  au  emulsion." — Arl/uthnoC. 

*  e-mul'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  emulsus,  pa.  par.  of 
emuUjeo,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -ive.] 

1.  Softening ;  milk-Iike. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression ;  as,  emulsive 
seeds. 


3.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milk-ltke  sub- 
Btance  ;  as,  emulsive  a{:\i\A. 

e-miinc'-tor-y,  *  e-manc-tor-le»  a.  &  <. 

[Lat.  eviufvclorium  ~  a  puirof  snulleiii;  emungo 
=  to  clean,  to  cleanse  ;  Fr.  emunctotn :  Ital. 
emuntuTio.] 

JL,  As  a/lj.  :  Designed  to  cirry  noxiOfiB  or 
useless  particles  out  of  tho  body. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Anal. :  Any  organ  of  the  body  which  serves 
to  jiass  excrcmentitious  or  waste  maiLer;  an 
excretory  duct. 

"Su|>erfluoa'*  matter  dcHowK  from  the  body  under 
their  kroner  emunctnrit-s.''~/lrou>ne :  Vulgar  Hrrouri, 
bk.  ill.,  ch.  Iv. 

*  e-miis-ca'-tloii,  s.  [Lat.  emvsoatits,  pa. 
par.  ol  emusat  =  to  free  or  clear  from  mo.s3 : 
e  =  out,  away,  and  muscus  =  moss.J  A  freeing 
or  clearing  from  moss. 

"Thf  moat  infallible  art  of  emuacatlon  la  taking 
away  the  cause  by  dresaiug  with  lime." — Sfelt/n,  iL 
vll.,  5  8. 

e-myd'-i-d38,s.  pi.  [Lat.  emys,  genit.  emyd(is), 
and  lem.  pi,  adj.  suit",  -idw.] 

1.  Zool. :  Terrapins,  Mud  Tortoises.  A 
family  of  Chelonians.  Feet  palmated;  claws 
live,  four  of  tln-m  8hari> ;  jaws  horny  ;  shell 
solid,  covered  with  horny  plates ;  marginal 
plates  twenty-three  or  twenty-five,  hinder 
pair  free;  sternal  shields  eleven  or  twelve; 
neck  retractile.  They  are  common  in  warm 
climates,  but  species  exist  iu  the  temi>eiate 
regions  of  both  hemisitheres,  two  being  found 
iu  Europe.    They  are  generally  of  small  size. 

2.  Faln'ont. :  The  family  has  existed  from 
Oolitic  times  till  now. 

em'-y-din,  s.  [Gr.  eVu?  (emus),  genit.  c^vSoc 
{emndos)  =  a  turtle;  sntt'.  -iu  (C'/icm.).] 

Cliem. :  A  white  nitrogenous  substance  con- 
tained in  the  yolk  of  turtles'  eggs.  It  is  solu- 
ble iu  dilute  potash,  swells  up  in  acetic  acid 
without  dissolving,  nnd  dissolves  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  without  violet  coloration, 
(IVatts:  Diet.  Ciiem.) 

e~mifd'~i~uxn,  s.    [Latinised  dimin.  of  Gp. 

ilxOi  (mids).]     [Emvs.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Arachnida  (Spiders). 
Order  Colopoda,  tribe  or  family  Tardigrada. 
Three  species  are  Britisli.  one — viz.,  Em-jdium 
(es(Hrfo— common  011  the  moss  coveiing  tiled 
roofs.    (Grijfah  £  IleitJ'rey.) 

t  e-mj^d-o-sau'-ri-an,  «,  &  s.     [Gr.  J^iu? 

(eiiiici},  genit.  ey-v^os  (emudos)  =  a  water  tor- 
toise, and  Eng.,  &c.  saurian  (<i.v.).] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Having  certain  affinities  to 
lizards  on  the  one  hand  and  to  water  tor- 
toises on  the  other.  Pertaining  to  the  Emy- 
dosauriaus  [U]. 

B.  Assubst.(Pl.):  De  Blaiuville's  name  for 
an  order  of  Reptiles  in  which  lie  iilaces  the 
Crocodiles.  The  term  has  given  place  to 
Croc(jdilia  (q.v.). 

em'-ys,  s.  [Lat.  emys;  Gr.  e/;iv«  (emvs)  =  & 
water  tortoise.) 

1.  Zool.  :  Terrapin  or  Mud  Tortoise.  A 
genus  of  Chelonians,  the  typical  one  of  the 
family  Emydida;. 

2,  Pala:ont. :  A  species  has  been  found  In 
the  Wealden. 

en-,  pre/.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  iJt.]  A  prefixadopted 
from  the  French,  in  which  language  it  repre- 
sents the  Latin  in.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
found  in  English  compound  verbs  with  the 
sense  of  in,  within,  the  form  en  being  adopted 
through  tlie  influence  of  other  verbs  tiikea 
directly  from  the  French.  In  many  c-ases  the 
original  form  in  is  also  used,  so  that  two 
forms  of  the  .lame  verb  are  found  co-existeut ; 
as  engulf,  ingulf;  enquire,  inquire,  where  there 
is  no  diflercnce  in  meaning  between  the  two 
forms.  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  double 
forms  there  is  a  tendency  for  one  of  the  forms 
to  become  obsolete,  while  in  others,  as  ensure 
and  insure,  the  meanings  have  become  dif- 
ferentiated. Befi>re  (  and  p,  and  sometimes 
before  m,  en-  becomes  em.  In  many  cases  en- 
as  a  prelix  ajijiears  to  liave  little  if  any  force  ; 
in  most  instances  it  hns  the  force  of  iu  or 
within,  and  in  many  it  expresses  chnnge  of 
state,  as  enrich,  enslave  It  sometimes,  and 
esjiecially  in  scientitic  terms,  represents  the 
Greek  iv  (en)  =  in. 

-en,  -n,  a  verbal  formntive  from  other  rerbs, 
(A.S.  -enian,-nian  ;  Goth. -iiaji,  a  termination 


boU,  boy:  pout.  j(^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  (jhin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t 
-oiaa,  -tian  =  sh^u.     -lion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -3lon  =  zhiin.   -cioas.  -tious.  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &&  =  bel,  d«L 
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fonuing  iutrans.  verba  from  the  pa.  par.  of 
priiiiitivt!  Verba,  u.s  wakan,  wok,  wakaii-s,  to 
"wukc,  watch,"  wht-neo  waku-un;  A.H.  woe- 
nian,  waciuin  =  to  become  awuke,  to  awaken  ; 
BO  from  tlruiain,  drutic,  druiictn  ;  drunciian, 
to  t^et  ihowneil.J 

I,  It  was  priibahlydue  to  the  factthatlhero 
was  no  apparent  iliflerence  of  lueauiny  be- 
tween, e.g.,  wake  ami  waken,  whieh  seemed 
mere  fonnal  variants,  tliat  other  verba  re- 
ceived, by  form-association,  secondary  forms, 
as  threat,  threaten;  haste,  hasten  ;  list,  listen; 
hark,  hearken ;  hap,  hapj^ni ;  glisten,  gUsl ;  and 
jirolKibly  heighten,  lengthen,  strengthen,  thon^h 
Bomo  of  these  may  also  be  due  to  form-associa- 
tion with  -en  [II.]. 

n.  A  verbal  fonnativo  from  ad.iectivcs  :  as 
fatten,  whiten,  sweeten,  and  perhaps  lieigkten, 
lengtlieii,  &c.     [I.] 

III.  An  adjectival  formative  from  nouns  : 
an  woodeji. 

rV.  A  plural  termination  of  nouns,  now  ob- 
Bolt'te  except  in  oxen,  children,  and  brethren. 

V.  A  plural  termination  of  verbs,  now  ob- 

AOlvtC. 

VI.  A  feminine  suffix  in  nouns,  of  which 
only  one  instance  survives,  viz.  :  vixen,  the 
feminine  of  fox. 

fin,  s.    (From  the  letter  n.  ] 
Print.  :  Half  an  em  (q.v.). 

&X-a'-ble,    v.t.      [Pref.   en,   and  Bng.     abU 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  able  ;  to  give  power  or  ability 
to  ;  to  sujtply  with  power,  force,  or  stren^jth  ; 
to  empower. 

■'  Exercise  en/it/lei  lier  to  exert  henelf  in  all  her 
force aud  vigour.'— .>>cctafor,  Na  IW. 

2.  To  supply  with  means  to  do  any  act. 

'■  I  hIiaU  l>e  mabled 
Tn  make  payment  of  my  Uctits." 

M<LMinger  :  Citj/  Madam,  W.  L 

3.  To  make  legally  capable  or  comi>etent ; 
to  emitower,  to  authorize. 

•  4.  To  make  competent ;  to  furnish  or  en- 
dow with  ability  or  knowledge  ;  to  inform. 


•  fiB-a'-ble-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enable;  -inent.] 

1.  The  act  of  enabbng  or  giving  ability  to. 

"Lenrukig  hath  no  less  jKiwer  iiud  eflfJcacy  lii  en- 
ablfiiu-nt  towiirds  itiartlnl  Jind  military  virtue  ftnd 
prowciis.''— Zi'ico/i  -■  Jdvanccmenf  af  Learning,  bk.  L 

2-  That  which  enables  or  gives  ability. 

"They  owe  miicfa  of  these  furthermces  and  en- 
tthlemenU  to  the  civil  dlscliiline  (Ui.l  iiolllli^k  litera- 
ture of  courta.'- ■/omif'i:?"     lievouU  Essaje*.  \i.  113. 

6n-S.Ct'.    V.t.   &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.   act 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  act,  to  perform,  to  do,  to  effect. 

"  Couscleute.  aiitici|»iitiug  time. 
Already  nies  the  enacted  triuie." 

ScoU  :  RoJieby,  1.  Z. 

•  2.  To  represent  by  action  ;  to  act  the  part 
of  on  or  as  on  tlie  stage. 

"  What  did  you  enact  t "     S?talc«»p. :  Bamlet.  UL  S. 

•  3.  To  set  down,  to  record. 

"A  little  harm  duui'  to  a  great  good  eud 
For  lawful  i»uli(.y  i'em;k.L:>  enacted," 

Hhakesp.  :  llnps  of  Lacrece,  549. 

4.  To  decree,  to  estiiblish,  to  a]»point. 

"Such  ceremoQleii  as  Uu^fet  aud  Aaron  have  en- 
t^ed.'  —  n'iUon:  Arte  of  Luj ike.  fo.  15. 

5.  To  establish  us  a  l.iw  ;  to  give  validity  to 
a  bill  ;  to  pass  or  sanction  as  a  law. 

"The  senate  were  authors  of  all  couuaela  In  tlie 
BtAte ;  .lud  what  w.is  by  them  co'.jaulted  nud  agreed. 
vi\3  jiroix'sed  to  the  people,  by  whom  it  was  enacte4i  or 
coiiimauded."— rcm/ilc. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  decree,  to  determine. 

*•  Ood  did  daigiie  to  tjilk  with  men. 
He  enacting,  they  observing."        Sidney. 

•  ^n-S.Ct',  s.     [Enact,  v.]    Tliat  which  is  en- 
acted ;  a  decision,  a  determination,  a  purpose. 

^-dct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Enact,  r.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst.  :  Tlie  act  of  decreeing  or  estab- 
lishing as  a  law. 

enacting-clause,  ■-<■ 
'     Law:    That  clause  of  a  bill  which  gives 
legislative  .sanction. 

•  en-act'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  enacf;  -ive.]    Having 

flower  to  enact ;  enacting,  decreeing,  or  estab- 
ishing  as  a  law. 

"  An  eti'tcfipc  statute  regardcth  only  what  shall  be. 
—Dp.  firaiuhalt :  Schitm  Uuardcd  (IC.^S).  p.  2T1. 
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en-^cf-nient»  «.     [Kng.  enact;  -■nvent.'\ 

•  I.  Thr.  acting,  doing,  or  peiformiiig  any  act. 

•  2.  The  repreaentatiou  or  acting  of  a  part 
or  character. 

3.  The  act  of  decreeing,  establidhing,  or 
sanctioning  a.H  a  law. 

■■  What  terrilde  xlaughtera  Huuceodcd  In  conioguonce 
of  lU  enactment.  —UoldwmUh  :  Citizen  «/  the  World, 
let.  79. 

4.  A  law  enacted  ;  a  decree  ;  an  act. 

Sn-act'-dr,  s.     [Eng.  ena^t;  -orJ\ 

•  1.  One  wlio  performs  or  does  any  act. 
•■  The  vluleuce  of  either  grief  or  joy. 

Their  own  enactors  with  tliemnelvea  dcatroy." 

ShakeMp. :  Bamlet.  UL  1 

^  The  Quartos  read  enactures. 
2.  One  who  enacts,  decrees,  or  establishes 
as  a  law. 

"Thla  ts  an  HMertloo  by  which  the  .  .  ,  enai^or  of 
thi*  I.1W  of  good  and  evil,  ie  highly  diihonoured"— 
Atterbury  :  ^iermotu.  vol.  il.  (Pref.J 

•  en-ftof-iire,  «.  [Eng.  enact;  -ure.]  A  i)ur- 
pose,  a  determination. 

•  Sn-a^e',  v,t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  aye  (q.v.).] 
To  make  aged,  to  whiten. 

*■  That  never  fiwat,  uor  anowe,  nor  allppery  loe 
The  fields  enagcd." 

ayleetter :  />u  BarUu ;  Kden.  U4. 

en-al'-ma,  s.  pL    [Anaiua.] 

•  en-alr\  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  air  (q.v.).] 
To  air,  to  erni>luy,  to  use. 

"Shee  it  enairee  in  prose  aud  ikoeoy.' 

Duvtet :  IVUtet  FUgrimage.  p.  SL 

en-^'-i-d-saur,  s     [Enaliosauria.] 

PalcBont.  :  A  reptile  of  the  order  Enalio- 
sauria (q.v.). 

en-al-i-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ei/oAio?  (erur- 
lios),  eicoAtos  {einidios)  =  marine,  and  <xa.v(io^ 
{sauros),  <xavpa  {saura)  =  a  lizard.} 

Paloexjnt.  :  An  extinct  sub-class  of  gigantic 
reptiles  akin  to  crocodiles  in  the  form  of  the 
head,  and  to  that  of  fishes  in  their  vertebral 
column.  The  teeth  were  in  sockets,  the  eyes 
large  and  surrounded  by  bony  plates,  the 
vertebrae  conwive  on  both  sides,  the  body 
ending  in  a  lohg  tail,  the  feet  converted  into 
paddles,  apparently  no  scales  on  the  skin. 
The  sub-class  Enaliosauria  was  constituted  by 
De  la  Beche.  and  named  by  Prof.  Owen,  who, 
in  1860,  divided  it  into  two  orders  :  Ichthyo- 
pterygia  and  Sauropterygia.  The  first  order 
includes  one  family :  Ichthyosauridie ;  and 
the  second  order  two :  Nothosauridae  and 
Plesiosauridie.  For  an  investigation  of  tlie 
zoological  position  of  the  Enaliosauria  see  the 
Presidential  Address  of  J.  W.  Hulke,  Esq., 
F.U.S.,  before  the  Geological  Society  in  1883 
(Qua.r.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc,  xxxix.,  pt.  i.,  p.  44). 
Range  in  time  from  the  Lias  to  the  Chalk. 

en-al-i-o-sau'-ri-an,  a.  &  s.  [Enaliosau- 
ria.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  marine 
saurians,  placed  in  the  order  Enaliosauria. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  Tliat  order  itself. 

en-al'-la-ge,  s.  [Gr.  =  change ;  evaWdiraw 
{eiia!kLSS0,  to  change,  barter,  exchange ;  cv 
(en)  =  in,  and  oAAao-o-w  (alhissd)  =  to  change.] 
Gram. :  A  figure  by  which  some  change  is 
made  in  the  rommon  modes  of  speech,  as 
when  one  mood  or  tense  of  a  veib,  or  one 
number,  case,  or  gender  of  a  noun,  &.C.,  is 
substituted  for  another :  as,  Lat.  scelits  = 
wickedness,  imt  for  scelestus  =  wicked  ;  Eng. 
"We,  the  king." 

en-al-los'-te-ga,  s.    [Gr.  evaXXot;  (enallos)  = 
changed,  contrary,  and  tneyn  i^tege)  =  a  root".] 
Zoo!.  :  A  genus  of  Rhizopoda,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Enallostegidfe  (q.v.). 

en-al-l6-Ste^-i-*lse,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  en- 
allosteg{a),  and  Lat.  feui-  pi  adj.  suff.  -u/(p  j 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  having  simple 
cells  arranged  in  two  alternate  series. 

en_gt_lu -ron,  s.    [Fr.  en  =  in,  and  aileron  = 

a  liltle  win  .] 

lier. :  A  term  applied  to  a  bordure  charged 
with  eight  birds. 

*  en-am'-bush,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng.  amlntsh  (q.v.).]  To  place  or  hide  in  an 
ambush. 

"  Close  to  a  flood,  whose  stream 
Oeed  to  give  all  their  wittle  driuk.  they  there  en- 
ambuiiieil  them." 

ChiLpman  :  Bomer'i  Riad,  xviiL 


en-4ni'-$l,  *  en-am-aUe,  *  en-am-meU. 

B.  &  ((.  [Fr.  en  ~  in,  upon,  iind  uvuiiie.  vinel, 
ami/uil;  0  Fr,  esviail  ^  enamel,  Hum  O.  H.Ger. 
gjiuiLzjan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  smeUen  —  to  smelt(q. v.).] 

A.  As  suhsinntive  : 

L  Ordiiutry  Language ; 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  vitreous.  Opaque,  coloured  material, 
tractaltle  in  the  (ire,  and  used  in  ornamenting 
metals  ;  in  \iainting  on  metals,  to  be  subse- 
quently lired.  The  art  of  paintinji,'  in  enamel 
or  with  metalline  cohmrs,  and  tixing  them  by 
tire,  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians  and 
Etruscans  on  pottery,  and  passed  from  them 
to  the  Greeks  ami  Romans.  It  was  also 
practised  among  the  Chinese.  Si>ecimen8  of 
enamelled  work  are  yetextant  of  early  British, 
Saxon,  and  Nonnan  manulactiire.  An  eu- 
anielled  jewel,  made  by  order  of  Alfied  the 
Great,  a.d.  887,  was  discovered  In  Boinerset- 
Bh  ire,  and  is  jireserved  at  Oxford.  An  enamelled 
gold  cup  was  presented  by  King  John  to  the 
corporation  of  Lynn,  and  is  yet  ju-eserved. 
Luca  della  Robbia,  burn  about  1410,  ajiiiiie4 
tin  enamel  to  pottery,  and  excelled  in  the  art. 
Bernard  Palissy,  the  Huguenot  \n titer  (litOO- 
158i>),  devoted  many  years  to  the  discovery 
and  ai)piication  of  enanjels  of  various  colours 
to  pottery,  and  was  remarkably  successfid. 
His  method  died  with  him.  John  Petitot,  of 
Geneva  (1007-1691),  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  to  exct.l  in  portraits.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  from  France  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Geneva.  Enamel  is  ap- 
plied to  various  kinds  of  pots  and  paus  for 
stewing  aud  preserving  fruit,  the  flavour  of 
which  would  be  injured  by  contact  with  iron, 
and  its  wholesomeness  by  being  cooked  im 
vessels  of  brass  or  copper.  The  oi-dinary 
enamel  for  the  purpose  is  common  glass  fused 
with  oxide  of  lead.  This  will  not  resist  vinegar 
and  some  other  acids,  and  a  dangerous  poison 
may  be  )iresent  unsuspected.  Articles  exposed 
to  the  weather  are  Hnmctiraes  enamelled  to 
preserve  them  from  rusting.  This  has  been 
done  with  ploughshares,  mould-boards,  water- 
wheels. 

(2)  That  which  is  enamelled  ;  a  work  of  art 
worked  in  enamel. 

(3)  A  glassy  opaque  bead  obtained  by  tha 
blowpipe. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II 

2.  Figuratively : 

•  (1)  A  bright  smooth  surface,  like  enamel. 

"  Down  from  her  eyes  welled  the  ikearles  round, 
Uiwu  the  bright  en,imel  of  her  iitce.'        fair/at. 

*  (2)  Gloss,  polish. 

"There  1b  none  of  the  Ingenuity  of  FiUcaJa  to  th« 
thought,  none  of  the  haru  aud  brilliant  enamel  of 
Petrarch  iu  the  style."— i^ac;iulup. 

(3)  A  kind  of  cosmetic  or  paint  for  the  fee*. 

ILAjuU.:  The  ivory-like  crust  of  the  exposed 
surfaces  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth  to  the 
commencement  of  the  roots.  It  is  a  delicate 
cellular  wavy  network  of  hexagonid  crystalline 
fibres,  with  calcareous  deposits  in  the  cell*, 
thickest  over  the  top  of  tlie  crown. 

B,  .<4s  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling ;  enamelled. 

enamel-germ,  s. 

Anat.:  A  down-growth  of  epithelium,  whence 
conies  ultimately  the  enamel  of  the  teetli. 
There  are  common  and  special  enamel-germs. 
{Quain.) 

enamel-lEiln, 

Porcelain:  The  enamel-kiln  for  firing  por- 
celain which  has  been  bat-printed,  that  ia, 
printed  on  tlie  glaze,  is  made  of  fired-clay 
si  lbs,  and  is  6J  by  3i  feet,  and  7 J  feci  high, 
with  flues  beneath  and  around.  Tlie  fireplaces 
are  at  the  sides,  and  smoke  and  flame  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  interior. 

enamel-membrane,  s. 

Annt.:  The  columnar  epithelium  on  the 
surface  of  the  pulp  belonging  to  the  enamel- 
organ.    (Quain.) 

enamel-organ,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  enamel-germ,  after  epithelial 
processes  have  appeared  upon  it  aud  upon  the 
membrane.    {Quain.) 

enamel  painting,  5. 

^lr(;  Painting  upon  metal  previously  covered 
with  n  glazed  ground.  This  kind  of  painting 
can  only  be  done  in  small  pieces,  and  itstandii 
in  the  same  relation  to  porcelain  painting  aa 


t&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
•r,  wore.  w^U,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;   oy  =  a.    a«  =  tw. 
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miniature  dnes  to  water-colour  pnintiiig.  The 
metals  use'i  aie  gnM  and  copper  ;  the  hitter  is 
U3iiiilly  gilt :  silver  is  never  used,  hecause  tliat 
metal  is  liable  to  hlister  ami  otherwise  iuure 
the  enamel,  andltrass  is  of  too  fusililea  quulity. 
For  hijoiiteiie  ini  opuliseU  semi  tiauspaieut 
grouini  is  laiil  on,  or  a  tntusparentone  tlinmgli 
which  tlie  foil  uiiiy  he  seen.  For  pjiintiiig,  an 
oji.Kpie  white  jijound,  such  as  we  Sf^e  <ui  the 
dial -plates  of  cinc-ks,  is  placed  on  the  nietid. 
The  layinu'-on  ;iiid  liurning-in  of  this  ground 
is  oalleil  Eiiiunelliiig  (q  v.).  The  best  works 
of  this  nature  were  executed  in  the  twelflli  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  No  course  of  exjieri- 
ments  has  hitherto  made  known  tlie  sub- 
stances of  wliicli  ancient  enamels  were  coin- 
posetl.  oi- the  proportions  in  which  they  were 
enijtloyed.  The  colouring  paste,  uliich  forms 
the  base,  consists  ci  oxides  of  lead  and  tin 
fused  with  silex,  in  certain  quantities,  the 
oi'acpie  qualities  being  given  liy  the  oxide  of 
tin.  while  various  colours  are  produced  by  the 
addition  of  the  metallic  oxides  :  thus,  from 
copper  green  is  obtained,  red  from  gold  or 
iron,  ami  blue  from  cobalt.  The  e(dours  are 
mixed  with  spike,  nil  of  lavender,  an<l  spirits 
of  turpentine,  Camel's-liair  or  sable  brushes 
are  used  by  the  artist,  and  the  plate  imdergnes 
the  process  of  liring  after  each  layer  of  colour 
is  sprea<l  over  the  whole  surface.  Sometimes 
a  highly-tinished  enamel  requires  fifteen  or 
twenty  llrings.  Enamel-painting  on  lava  is  a 
newly-invented  style  of  jiaiiitiug  very  service- 
able for  Tnouiiments,  The  material  used  con- 
sists of  Volvic  stoue  ancl  lava  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne.    {Fairkolt.) 

enamel-paper,  s.  Paper  with  a  glazed 
metallie  coating.  Various  metallic  pigments 
are  emi'loyed,  such  as  will  spread  quicklyaucl 
take  a  polish.  Tlie  pigments  are  white  lead, 
oxide  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  barytes,  china  clay, 
whiting,  chalk,  in  a  menstruum  or  ui»ou  a 
previous  coating  of  glycerine,  .size,  collndinn, 
water  varnish,  ifcc.  ;  afterwards  polished  by 
an  agate  or  between  calendering  or  buruishing 
cylinders.     {Knight.) 

&i-&in'-9l,  *  en-anm-ayl.  v.t.  A  i.     [En- 
amel, S.J 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  Literally : 

L  To  lay  enamel  upon ;  to  coat  with  enamel. 
•'  Hi;,'li  t\a  tb"  eiufnelltt<i  cupola,  which  tuwera, 
All  rich  with  nmbeatjues  of  gold  iiud  fluwei-a, ' 

iloore  :   I  eiled  Pr-iphtt  of  tiltorastan. 

2.  To  paint  or  inlay  in  enamel. 

"  I  bequeatli  to  tlie  Earl  of  Oireiy  tlie  enmneVfd 
•liver  i>lLLted  to  ilistliiguisb  bottleaof  wiue  hy."— Swift. 

3.  To  form  a  smootli,  glossy,  enamel-Uke 
surface  upon  ;  as,  To  enamel  i)aiier. 

II.  To  variegute  or  adorn  with  colours,  as 
tt  were  inlaid. 

"  A  gaudy  flpendtbrift  lieir. 
All  glosaygay.  ennmatled n\\  nith  guld." 

Thomt<jn:  Ctutte  of  Indoltmce,  I,  61. 

*B,  Intrans.  :  To  jiraetise  the  art  of  enam- 
elling ;  to  paint  in  enamel. 

"Though  It  were  fo<>lit«h  to  colour  or  fu'imef  upon 
the  gl;uui^-s  of  tele3coi)e!<.  yet  to  i;il(l  tli«  tiilie«  of  tli<-ni 
ni:iy  render  them  more  Acce[>t;u>le  t.j  the  usera.  with- 
out le»aeuiug  the  cleames;!  uf  the  object."— Ao^^. 

•  en-^m'-el'lar,  *  en-am-el-ar,  a.    [Eng. 

enanicl ;  -ar.]  Consisting  of  or  resembling 
enauKl ;  smooth,  glossy. 

&l-djn -^lled,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enamel,  v.] 

enamelled-board,  5.  Card-board  treated 
with  a  surface  of  whiic  lead  and  size  laiil  on 
by  a  large,  flat  brush  and  smoothed  byarcmnd, 
badgei-'sbair-biush.  A  powder  of  talf(siliratD 
of  magnesia)  is  rubbed  upon  the  dried  surface 
of  lead,  and  the  face  is  then  polished  by  the 
brush. 

enamelled-leather,  .i.  A  glazed  leather 
for  boots,  shors. .  aniage  upholstery,  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  prepared  frtua  hides,  which 
are  split  to  the  required  thickness,  well  tanned, 
cuiTied,  and  passed  througli  two  operations ; 
the  first  to  render  the  leather  impermeable  to 
the  vai-nish,  and  the  latter  to  lay  on  tlie  var- 
nish. The  hides  used  are  those  of  kip.  calf. 
ox.  or  horse.  They  are  rubbed  on  the  grain  or 
flesh  side  with  three  coatings  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  ochre  or  ground  chalk,  and 
dried  after  each  coating.  The  surface  is  then 
pumii:ed,  treated  with  the  same  material  of  a 
thinner  quality  in  several  applications.  Over 
the  surface  thus  prepared  are  laid  successive 
layers  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  of  the  oil  mixed 
with   lamp-black   and    turpentine  spread  on 


with  a  brush.  The  surface,  which  has  become 
black  and  shining,  is  then  varnished  with 
copal  and  linsei-d  oil  witli  colouring  matt,erH. 
Five  coats  of  varnish  are  Hucctcssively  applied, 
and  the  colmirs  are  vaiied  at  will,  (Knight.) 
[Patent  Lkathek.] 

enamelled- paper,  a.    [Enamel-fapeb.] 
enamelled-pliotograph,  s. 

Photog. :  A  idiotograiili,  for  the  ground  of 
which  metal  or  pottery  is  used  ;  the  image  is 
developed  by  nitrate  of  silvei'  until  the  half- 
tints  are  overdone  or  obscured,  and  the  deep 
shades  are  covered  with  a  thick  deposit.  The 
heat  of  tlio  muffle  drives  otf  the  organic  mat- 
ters, which  formed  hut  vehicles,  and  the  fire 
cleans  the  image  and  restores  the  brilliancy 
and  delicacy.  A  thin  layer  of  flux  fixes  the 
image.     (Knight.) 

enamelled-ware,  s.  The  enamelling  of 
hollow-ware  is  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass, 
borax,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed,  fused, 
cooled,  and  ground  The  ware  is  cleansed 
with  acid,  wetted  with  gum  water,  the  powder 
dusted  on,  and  then  fused  by  lieat  carefully 
applied. 

£n-3,in'~el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  ejutmel;  -er.]  One 
v.ho  practises  or  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  enam- 
elling. 

"  In  the  relgDB  of  the  two  flrat  Edwards,  there  were 
Greek  ennmrUert  in  England,  who  both  practised 
and  taught  the  art."—  tValpolc  :  Anecdotes,  vol.  i..  ch. 

IL  (Note.) 

en-^im'-el-Ung,   en-om-el-ing,  pr.  par., 

a.,  &  s.     [Enamel,  i'.] 

A.  &  B,  vis  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb;. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  art  of  painting  in  enamel ; 
enamel-painting ;  tlie  art  of  applying  vitriti- 
able  colours  to  metal,  pottery,  oi-  glass.  The 
colours  are  prepared  from  tlie  oxides  of  differ- 
ent metals,  melted  with  a  vitreous  flux  and 
laid  on  with  a  fine  brush,  the  medium  being 
oil  of  spike  or  S"me  other  essential  oil.  The 
work  is  heated  in  a  muffle,  which  fuses  the 
colours  so  that  they  adhere  to  the  metal  or 
other  object.  The  principal  colours  are  ox- 
ides of  lead,  platinum,  chromium,  urauiuui. 
Oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  giveopacity.  The 
enameller  works,  not  with  actual  colours,  but 
with  materials  which  will  assume  certain 
colours  under  the  action  of  fire.  [Enamel, 
Enamel-paixting.] 

"  The  colouring  of  fun,  enameling  and  anealing." — 
Sj^aC :  H'i»t.  of  Uoyat  Sodety,  p.  286. 

enamelling-fumace,  s.  A  furnace  for 
vitrilyiTig  the  enamel  coating  on  a  plate,  glass, 
or  biscuit.  The  work  is  j)laced  in  a  muffle, 
which  consists  of  an  arched  chamber  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  furnace,  and  surrounded  by 
fuel,  which  keeps  it  at  a  red  heat,  although 
the  fuel  cannot  timch  the  work.  The  furnace 
and  muffle  are  sometimes  marie  of  sheet-iron 
mounted  on  legs  so  as  to  bring  the  work  to 
the  level  of  the  artist's  eye. 

enamelllng-lamp,  5. 

Cktss:  A  gtass-ltli)wpr"s  lamp  with  blow-pipe 
for  performing  some  of  the  more  delicate 
surface  ornamentation  of  glaas. 


[Eng.  ( 

(q-v.). 


same  as  Enameller 

*  en-am-6-ra'-d6,  5,  [Sp.]  One  who  is  enam- 
oured of  any  persmi  or  thing. 

"  Ad  en'tm  irado  neglects  all  other  thinm  to  accom- 
plish his  delight."— ^*r  T.  Herbert :  Traoelt,  p.  74. 

t  en-am -our,  v.i.  [O.Fr.  enamorer:  Fr.  en  = 
in.  and  ('7?ioMr ;  Lat.  amor  =  love.)  Toinflame 
with  li've  ;  to  make  exceedingly  fond  or  loving  ; 
to  captivate,  to  chanu  :  followed  by  of  or  with 
before  the  object  of  love.  (Not  used  now  ex- 
cept in  the  pa.  par.) 

"  Some  also  spy  out  that  true  loveliness  and  beauty 
In  the  w.iys  of  God.  a-  to  enainauy  ttieiu  to  a  practice 
of  theiu.  aud  thiit  even  with  delight-"— So uW» ;  Ser- 
■moru.  voL  vii.,  ser.  13. 

e-na-na'-tioilt  s.  [Lat.  e=out  from,  here 
=  the  opposite  of;  nanits:  Gr.  va^/o^  (nanos), 
vavvo'i  {uannos)  =  a  dwarf;  -ation.} 

Bot.  :  Excessive  development.  (iJ.  Brown, 
1874.) 

en-S,n-the'-ma,  «.  [Gr.  tv  (en)  =  in,  and 
av9i)}ia  (anthcnw)  (only  used  in  composition), 
from  avSeut  (antJieo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.] 

Med. :  A  name  given  to  certain  eruptions  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 


en-Jln-the'-sis,  8.  (Gr.  «v  (en)  =  in,  and 
afdrjo't;  {antliesis)  ~  a  blossom  or  bloom ; 
avdeut  (antheo)  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.] 

Med. :  An  eruption  ou  the  skin  arising  from 
some  internal  disease,  as  in  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  &c. 

*  en-^-tl-dp'-a-th^,  S.  [Gr.  ivavnoTToSem 
(enantiopatlieo)  =  to  ha\c  contrary  properties, 
from  ei-ucTioq  (eTiantio^)  ~  opjiosile,  and  naBos 
(pathos)  =  suH'ering,  an  affection.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection. 

"  Whatever  iimy  be  the  case  hi  the  cure  of  )>odlfl8, 
enancio/iiithu,  and  not  bomcuupatliy,  is  the  true  luedl- 
cinc  of  mindb.'" — 6»r  »'.  OamUlim. 

2.  The  same  as  Allopathy  (q.v.). 

en-fi.n-ti-6'-sis,s.    [Gr.=  contradiction,  from 

fvai/Tios  (eiUDitios)  =  ojiposite.J 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  Hjieech  in  which  that 
which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  stated  ia 
the  opposite  :  as,  "  He  didn't  like  it — oh,  no  I" 

*en-ar9li',  v.t.    [Inarch.] 

eil-ar9lied',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Enarch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Furnished  with  or  made  ttt 
the  form  of  an  arch. 

"  Full  miijlitily  enarched  eiiulron." 

Lydgatc :  Storie  of  Tliebea.  pt  IL 

2.  Her.  :  Arched. 

en-ar'-glte,  s.  [Ger.  enargit,  from  Gr. 
(vapyrji  {enarges)  —  distinct,  visible  ;  Eng, 
suft".  -i(€  (itflTt.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic  mineral.  Hard- 
ness, 3;  sp.  gr..  4'3— 4*4;  luotre,  metallic; 
cohmrs,  grey  or  iron-black.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phur, 30-9— 34-50;  arsenic.  15-U3— 1914; 
copper,  46-62  —  &0-59  ;  antimony,  0  —  ISl  ; 
iron,  0— 1'68  ;  and  silver,  0— 0*2.  Fouud  ia 
America,  Chili,  Colorado,  &.c.     (Dana.) 

•  en-arm',  "  en-arme'.  v.t.    [Pref.  «i,  and 

Eng.  ami  {q.v,).J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  arm. 

"While  shepherds  they  ettarme  vnus'd  to  danger." 
hudton :  JudUh.  L  STL 

2.  Coofc. :  To  stuff.  (Liber^ureCocorum,'p.29.} 

en-%X'med',  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  armed 
(q.v.).] 

Her. :  Having  horns,  hoofs,  &c,  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

•  e-n^-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enarratio,  from 
enarro  =  to  describe,  to  relate :  e~ex~  out 
(intens.),  and  aarro  =  to  tell,  to  naiiale.]  A 
narration,  explanation,  ur  description. 

"An  historicall  enarration  of  the  yeara  of  their 
gener.itiou  of  Ui6."—Bi»hop  Hall:  D^fenae  pf  the  R^ 
monstnince. 

en  '  ar  -  tliro'- SIS,  s.  [Gr.  ecapflpwcn?  (eiia^ 
thrfjsis)  =  a  kind  of  jointing  when  the  ball  it 
deep  set  in  tlie  socket:  cf  (eu)=ln,  and 
a.p6pov  (arthron)  =  a  joint.] 

Anat.  :  A  particidar  kind  of  jointing. 
[Etym.]  It  is  a  highly-develojied  aithrudia. 
The  convex  surface  assumes  a  globular  shajte, 
and  the  concavity  is  so  niucli  deepened  as  to 
be  cup-like  ;  hence  the  appellation,  ball  aud 
socket.  The  Itall  is  Kept  in  apjiosition  with 
the  socket  by  means  of  a  capsular  ligament, 
which  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  accessory 
fibres  at  certain  parts  that  are  likely  to  1» 
much  pressed  upon.  The  best  example  of 
euarthrosis  is  the  hip-joint,  aud  next  to  it 
the  shoulder ;  in  the  latter  the  cavity  is  but 
imperfectly  developed.  This  species  of  joint 
is  capable  of  motion  of  all  kinds,  apposition 
and  circumduction  being  the  most  perfect, 
but    rotation    limited. 

* e-nas'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  enascens,  pr.  par.  of 
enascor  =  to  spring  up  :  e  =  ex  —  out,  aud 
Tiascor  -  to  be  born.]  Rising,  springing  forth, 
being  born. 

••  In  wbicb  yon  just  get  the  first  glimpse,  as  it  werob 
of  au  enascens  equivocation."— Wardurton.^  Oeco- 
SioTuil  Reflections,  pt.  11. 

*  e-na-ta'-tion,  5.     [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 

natatio  =  a  swimming;  nato  =■  to  swiin.]    The 
^    act  of  swimming  out ;  an  escape  byswunming. 

e-na'te,  a.  [Lat.  tnaX'os,  pa.  par.  of  ei«wcor  = 
to  -spring  out.] 

1.  Growing  or  springing  out. 

"  Oiteologera   have   very    well    ohaerred,    th^t   th* 

SKrU  ^pperuiiniiig  to  the  hme^.  which  stand  i)ut  at  ft 
isLniice  from  their  bodies,  Hr«  eitlier  theadunle  or  the 
enate  yitrts.  ■— .Sjntf  A  .  fortr  liture  of  Old  Age.  i>.  ITS. 

2.  Related  on  the  mother's  side.  [Used  also 
substantively,  for  one  so  related] 


bSil.  bo^:  poiit.  I6xt-l;  cat,  cell,  choms,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion«  -slon  =  shun;  -Uon,  -^on  =  zhun*    -tlous,  -sloas,  -cdous  :=  sIms.    -ble,  -^e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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o-na'-t!on, «.    [E>jat[':.  ] 

1.  ISiil.:   The  pruUiiction  nf  nntgrowths  or 
appetiflasea  on  tlie  surface  of  an  or;;an. 

2.  £;(Afiw/.:Ilt!latioiiHhiptliroush  the  mother. 

•  Sn-aim'-ter,  adv.  [Pief.  ctj.  =  in,  and  Mid. 
Kh-.  aunter  (q.v.).]  Ill  case;  jieidiance; 
lest  ppiliiips. 

'■  Aii^cr  wouttl  iiiit  let  lilin  apeak  to  the  tree, 
£«aantcr  Iiih  rji^e  iiilKlit  *;oolcO  Iip." 

:ipetuer:  iihvphaArd«  Vatender  (Feb.). 

•  e-nav'-X-gate,  v.t.     [Lut.  enavloaium,  snji. 

of  fiuivlfjo  ^io  sail  out:  c  -  £X  =  out,  ainl 
navifjo  =  to  sail  ;  navU  =  a  ship.]  To  sail 
out  or  t)ver.    ((Sockeravi.) 

•  en-ba'Ste*  v.t.  [Prcf.  e.n,  and  Eng.  haste. 
(q.v.).]     To  steep,  tn  iuiliuu. 

"  Enbcuted  with  Vithi  oiiiulooB.-—  Phtlpot  r    n'orkn. 
p.  s:5. 

•en-bit-^le,  •  en-bat-all,  v.t.     (Embat- 

TW:   I 

•  en  baum, "  en-baumo, '  enbawme,  v.t. 

(En'balm.I 

•en-bi1>e,  "en-bybe,  v.t.  [Pief.  en^la, 
and  Lat.  bif>o  =  to  drink.] 

1,  To  imbibe. 

*'  Bosalgar  oud  otlier  Wfitere*  enbifihi-j." 

Chuacer:  C.  T..  16,282. 

2.  To  soak. 

"  There  tressca  with  oyle 
Were  newly  <nnbijbcil" 

m^cUon  :  CrovBiie  of  Lauretl 

•en-blaungh,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enbianchir.]  To 
mal^e  while. 


•en-bdlned',  s.  [Pref.  en  =  in;  bofned] 
Ronndiid  or  swelled  into  a  rouud  or  globular 
form. 

"  Yoar  chekes  cmbohied  like  a  nielnw  cnstnnl." 
C'ftdiifcr."  Another  iiallade. 

*en-b6ss,  •  en-bosse,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  m, 
and  Eng.  boss  (tj.v.).]    To  emboss  (q-v.). 

"I  em/iostn,  I  make  thyngea  to  seeiu  great, ^«  em- 
boaseJ'—  I'nls'jr  tve, 

•en-bra'ce,  v.t,..  [Embrace.] 

•;en-bral£e,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eiig.  hnO:e 
(q.v.).J     Tu  ensnare,  to  entangle,  tu  einbraUe. 

"  Beins  cnhrnkvd  .ind  lintniieretl  in  the  niMIcs  of 
these  unjrUillo3treights."— Cu'iti.'  Apo/jfu  <if£rasmii£, 

V.  286. 

•en-bra'ude,  *en-bronde,  v.t.  [Em- 
broider.]   To  emliroider. 

"The  co^^t  of  the  rnbroudiTig,  the  disguising,  fie." — 
Chaucer:  f^trton's  Tale. 

*en-bread',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  bread 
(q.v.)  ]      io  make  into  n,  i)iece  of  bre:id. 

"  Clii  i3t«s  body  is  nut  '"nbr.aded,  du  loore  than  the 
God!i?ilc  ii  deemed  enbriiutcd.  lor  yt  is  eiitierly  iu 
eche  In-evl."— ffM£«.-  P.  M.,  ji.  80. 

•en-brewe,  r.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  make 
diity,  to  sDil. 

"  Efibretoe  no  uapery  for  no  reeklesnea." 

lia  'Ct-s'  A'./o*.  p.  28. 

*  en-brdajTi,  *  en-broche»  r.t.  [Piet  en-, 
and  Eng.  Onxick  (q.v  ).]     To  spit. 

"And  nlBo  fj-ashe  thou  schalle  enbroachA" — I4iter 
Cure  Coconim.  -[i.  35, 

•cn-brond,  v.t.    [Embroider.) 

*  en-bush.   '^  en-busch,    *en~bnss,   v.t. 

[O.  Fr.  enhiischcr.]     To  ',»laee  in  anilmsh. 
"  Bisido  enbuued  waa  fifteu  )miidi«d  sped  " 

Uohert  Ue  liruiiue,  p.  288, 

&i-9£e'-m-a,  s.    [Escenia.] 

•en-ca'ge,  '  iin-ca'ge,  r.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in, 
aud  Eng.  mf/e  (q.v.)]  To  shut  up  as  iu  a 
Cagt! ;  to  coiilini\  to  cucp  up. 

'■  And  yet.  mi^itged  in  eo  small  a  vtr^e. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land." 

S/iiikcsj). :  JiicJutiU  II.,  it.  l, 

*  en-cal'-en-dar,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  =  in,  and 
Eng-  c<c/eju/ar  (q.v,).]  To  euter,  register,  ur 
recoril  in  a  cilendar. 

■'  With  their  leader  still  to  live  enealcndnred,'' 

iJnii/tuH:  Poli/.Ulbioii,  B.  24. 

&i-camp',  *  en-campe,  v.i.  &  t.    [Pref.  en 

—  in,  and  Eng.  cami'  (q.v.)  ] 

A.  liitrans. :  To  jiitcii  or  fix  >enfs ;  tn  hrilt 
for  a  time  on  a  march,  and  form  au  encnmiJ- 
meiit ;  tu  settle  down  temporarily. 

"  UiTcinttetoriK  chose  a  jihice  to  mc'(»nr>»' In,  fortified 
wyth  woudcs  and  luan'ii  grounder." — Gotdlitff :  Casw, 
(o,  IHS. 

B.  Tro  Tw. .- To  form  into  or  settle  in  a  camp; 
to  ciuse  to  make  an  encampment. 

••  Encamping  Ijoth  their  powers,  divided  hy  a  brook." 
lirni/tun  :  i'uln-Ulbioii,  b.  22. 


en-c^mp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  a.    [Encamp.] 
A,  A  B.  Ai  pr.  par,  £  jjartkip.  adj. ;  (Sec 
tlie  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  A  camp,  an  encaiupment 

"  I II  Hiii-h  mid  Huch  a  |)liu:e  aliiill  Imj  tuy  cjuup  [In  the 
uiari^iii,  e>icam/iiiiif\." — 2  liitina  Vi.  8. 

en-camp'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encamp;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  encamping,  or  pitching  tent^t. 

"A Miuare u( alwut  Heveii  huuilred  yaidH  wakniitlivlcnt 
for  tlif  vjHampmriit  uf  twenty  tUuuuiiid  Kouuujh."— 
Oibbo7t :  Jioiiu-in  Umpire,  clu  I. 

2.  The  pluee  where  a  body  of  men  is  en- 
camped ;  a  eami> ;  the  tents,  huts,  &c.,  pro- 
vided for  men  encamping. 


inii>. 


"Cnnip-flreH  fur  their  tii^hz  tncnmpmenu 
'    BolllAry  Juuntey  " 

LonafeWjui :  Hojij/  t^f  Uiauiatiia,  xv. 

*  Sn-c&n'-ker,  v.t.  [Pref.  en-  —  in,  and  Eug. 
caiikrr  ((j.v.).]    To  (tanker,  to  corrode. 

"  WL.it  uet-dtitU  mo  f<rr  tu  cxtoll  hiH  (nmu 
With  my  rudo  jicn  e-.ivankcred  all  with  ruHt?" 
atielton  :  Etegy  en  the  Earl  of  JVorlliumbcrland. 

en-can'- thi^B,  s.  [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  aud 
Ktii'tfoi  (ktnUhts)  ~  the  corner  of  the  eye.] 

M'-d. :  A  small  tumour  or  excrescence  grow- 
ing troni  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

•  en-cap -ti-vate,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
citptirule  (ii.v.),j     To  captivate. 

*  en-cap'-tive,  v.t.  [Pief.  en,  and  Eng.  cap- 
tive (q.v.).]     Tn  take  or  makft  captive. 

"Til  bny  ami  rnntptira   Liin  to  her  trenchotlT."  — 
JVaVic ;  Lenten  tittijfr-. 

€n-car'-di-6n,  s.    [Gr.,  from  «f  (en)  =  in,  and 
Kupcia.  {hard ill)  ~  the  heart.] 
Jjot. :  The  pith  or  heart  of  vegetables. 

•  en-car'-nal-ize,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
carnalize  (q.v,).]  To  make  scusiud  or  carual ; 
to  sensualize. 

"  DftbhlinR  a  shiuueleu  hand  with  shameful  Jest, 
Eni-arnaiiM!  thctr  siiirit^" 

Tcnnt/ton  :  Princca,  ilL  298. 

en-car'-piis,  s.  [Gr.  eV  {en)  ~  in,  aud  itapjro? 
(karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Arch. :  A  sculptured  ornament  consisting  of 
festoous  of  carved  truit  aud  tlowers,  suspended 


between  two  points.  The  festoons  are  of  the 
greatest  size  in  the  middle,  diminishiug  gi-a- 
dually  towards  the  points  of  suspension. 

en-ca'se,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  caaeiq  v.).] 
To  sliut  up  or  enclo.se  in  a  case  ;  to  incase. 
"  You  would  eitcuse  yourself,  aud  I  uiust  credit  you. 
So  UiUKh  my  old  whedieate  coiui^eU  fruiu  inc." 

Itittunt.  JC  fieU  :  Little  Tlti^.  I.  2. 

en-cash',  v.t.  fPi'ef.  en,  and  Eng.  cosA  (q.v.).] 
To  change  a  draft,  kc,  into  casli ;  to  give  pay- 
ment in  cash  for  a  diuft,  bill,  ta 

en  -  cash' -  ni£nt,  s.  [Eng,  encash;  -ment.) 
The  iiayment  in  easli  of  a  draft,  note,  &c. 

*  en-ca'U-ma,  s.  [Gr.  eyy.avfia  (englMuma), 
from  ryKdtcu  {fi'gkaLo)  =  to  burn.] 

Sitv'f. :  The  mark,  blister,  or  vesicle  caused 
by  a  burn  ;  the  scar  left  by  a  burn. 

en-caus'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  fyKovo-TtKo's  (eng- 
kaii^tikos)  =  pertaining  to  burning  iu ;  iynaitjj 
{eii'jkoio)  =  to  burn  iu  :  ev  (en)  =  in,  aud  xoiw 
(kaio)  =  to  burn.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  painting  in  burnt  wax  ;  prepared 
by  fusion  of  cohiui-s. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  mode  of  painting  in  which 
the  cnlnnrs  are  laid  on  or  tixed  by  heat.  The 
ancient  Greek  encaustics  were  executed  in 
wax-colours,  which  were  burned  in  by  a  h'>t 
imn,  and  covered  willi  a  wax  or  encan.'^tic 
varnisli.  Pictures  in  this  style  were  <ornmnn 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  credit  to  Gansias, 
of  Sii-yoii,  .1:1  B.C..  ;is  the  inventor,  is  nitlier  to 
be  taken  as  an  indicition  that  he  was  an  im- 
prover.     The  term   encaustic  at   the  present 


day  is  nujstly  eonlined  to  cohmn*  burnt  In  oo 
viimouH  or  ceramit:  wan,.  By  llie  aUciunt 
method,  HCcordmg  to  Piiny,  the  cuiuujn  were 
made  up  into  ciayous  with  wax,  aud,  llie  ouU- 
ject  being  tracetJ  ontliegi'ound  witli  bnicUtllic 
point,  the  colours  were  melted  on  tlie  picture 
as  tliey  were  used.  A  coating  of  m«lted  wax 
was  then  evenly  sjuead  overall,  ami,  wlien  it 
was  quite  eohl,  was  jiolished.  TUe  art  wa« 
revived  by  Count  Caylus  in  1753. 

encaustic-brick, ».  Abrickomament<:d 
with  \aiiuus  colours  bake<l  aud  glazed.  Ui- 
odorus  tjiculus  relates  that  the  hrickti  of  tlie 
walls  of  liabyloii,  erected  under  the  orders  of 
acmiramis,  "  lixul  all  borLs  of  living  creatures 

Iioj'Lrayed  iu  various  colourt*  upon  the  bricks 
icfure  they  were  burnt." 

encaustic -painting,  s.    [Encaostic,*.] 

encaustic-tile,  a.  An  oniamcntal  tile 
lia\  ing  lieveml  colours.  A  mould  is  prejiared 
which  lia.s  a  mised  deviee  on  it-s  face  so  us  to 
leave  au  impression  in  the  face  of  the  tile  cast 
tliereiii.  IJiis  intaglio  recess  is  then  Idled  by 
a  trowel  wiih  clay  compounds,  iu  the  liquid 
or  slip  state,  and  which  retain  ur  acquire  the 
requiied  culuui's  iu  baking.  The  tile  is  then 
scra]>eii,  smoothed,  bakeil,  and  glazed.  This 
tile  is  couiuiou  iu  ancient  aud  modern  struc- 
tui-ea.  The  glazing  cauie  from  the  Arabs,  who 
derived  it  from  India,  and  primarily  from 
China.  Encaustic  tiles  were  formerly  much 
used  iu  England,  Fi-ance,  aud  Fhindei-s,  for 
tiie  i>avenieiits  of  churches  and  other  eccle- 
siastical buildings.  Recently  their  use  lias 
again  become  eonimun,  so  that  the  niodera 
manufacture  is  leally  a  revival  of  an  art  that 
liad  been  nutTered  to" fall  into  disuse, 

•  en-ca've.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  aud  Eng.  cav* 
{q.v.).J    'lo  bide,  as  in  a  cave. 

"  Do  lint  eTicarm  jouneU, 
And  mark  the  fleen,  the  t'hcs,  nud  nuUJ>le  aumft 
Tliat  dwell  in  everj'  region  oi  lii-i  faue," 

.Shal:  tp. :  OtUUo,  I*.  1. 

enceinte  (pron.  an-sant),  a.    &.  s.     [Fr., 

fojni  Kfcncciii.t ;  Lat.  iiiriuclu.f  =  girt  about: 
incinao  =  to  gird  about:  in  =  io,  ai'ouud, 
and  cingo  =  to  gird. J 

A,  As  adj. :  Pregnant,  with  child. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Fort. :  The  line  of  circum valla tion ;  the 
space  inclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  a  fortifi- 
cation. It  is  also  called  the  Body  of  the 
place. 

en-9er-a-dite,  a.      [Gr,  iv  (en)  =  in; 
K€\abos  (Kdadu:i)  =  noise,  din,  music  (?),  and 
Eng,  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Miic.  :  The  same  as  Warwickite  (q.v.)L 

en-9e'-m-a,  en-9aB'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  iyKaivia 
(eii'ikainia)  —  the  celebration  of  a  feast  of 
dedication  ;  (taico's  (A.ai«os)  — new.]  A  festival 
iu  commemoration  of  the  dedieatiou  of  a 
church,  the  founding  of  a  city,  &c, ;  specif., 
the  annual  comuienioration  of  foundei-a  and 
benefactoi-s  of  tlie  University  of  Oxlord. 

"The  enceriia.  aud  pchlick  collections  of  the  tmi- 
ver^ity  upon  stite  snhjects.  «  evo  never  In  such  esteem 
either  for  eleiry  or  cuiigi-ntnlatitin.  as  when  be  eontri- 
huU-d  iijost  iaib'ely  to  thein."—Oldi£iDt/rth,  ux  Joim- 
tout  Li.:cof^'t>Uh. 

•  en'-^ense,  s.  [Fr,  encens.  Incense,  «.]  In- 
cense. 

•  en-9ense'.  "  en-cence,  *  en-cen-een, 
*  en-sense,   v.t.   &,  i.     [F^,   encenser,   1»- 

CUNSE,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  offer  or  burn  incense  to. 

"Tlien  bbal  be  soleunie  ejuciuiuff  the  chlefe»t  Idob.* 
— Caluiiie:  fuuro  OoUli/c  Sermons,  bei.  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burn  or  offer  incense. 

"They  uolde  encensene  s.icri(lce  right  uout," 

Vlutucer:  V.  T..  15,863. 

en-9eph'-a~l:  ,  S.  pi.  [Gr.  eyKi^aXo^  (engke- 
pJiabis)  =  as  adj.,  within  the  head  ;  as  Rub.st., 
(/j-ufAo;  (niHe/oi^)  =  marrow  being  supplied)^ 
the  brain.] 

Zool. :  A  division  of  MoUusca,  including  the 
whole  Bub-kingdoui,  except  the  Acejihala, 
Lamellibranchiatji,  or  Conchifei-a.  The  Ence- 
phala  have  a  head  and  brain.  They  are  di\  ided 
into  Gasteropoda,  Ptcropoda,  and  Ccjihalo- 
po.la.  They  are  sometimes  called  also  Ccplia- 
lophora,  i.e.,  Head-bearers. 

en-5eph-al-al'-si-a,  s.    [Gr.  eV  (en)  =  In ; 
KCf^.iAii  (kepkale)  =  the  head,  and  oAyos  (algos) 
=  pain.] 
Med. :  Deep-seated  headache ;  cephalalgy. 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^1.  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlc,  who,  son:   miite,  cub,  ciire,  finite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syriaa.    ee,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  l£w. 
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^_^ptl_a-lar'-t6s,  s.  [Or.  iyK44>a\o^  (cngke- 
phul'is)  =  witbiii  tlie  head,  and  apros  (arton)  = 
tread.  J 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Cycadaceas.  The  species 
are  railed  Catrie-bread,  because  the  interior  of 
tlie  trunk  ai.J  the  i  ipt-  female  cones  contain  a 
pith  eaten  by  tlie  CallVes. 

6n-ce-pbSl'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  eyM^aXo^ienglcepha- 
los)  IEncephala]  ;  Kiig.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.) 
Anat. :  Pertiiiniiig  to  th«  Eiicephalon  (q.v.). 
^  Primary  Encephalic  Vesicles. 
Physiol.  :  Tliiee  vesicles  into  which  the  em- 
bryonic V)raiu   is  divided  fioia  a  very  e^irly 
period  by  aliglit  intervening  constrictions  of 
tlie   wall  belonging  to  the  medullary  tube. 
{Quain.) 
fin-^epll-a-li'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  ryx^t^oiAo?  (engke- 
phalos)  =  the  brain  ;  8uff.  -itis  (Med.)  (q.v.)-J 
Med. :  Frank's  name  for  inflammation  of 
thf!    brain  or   of   its    investing  membranes. 
(Qiiain:  Inftammatioii  of   the  Brain,  in  Cyclo- 
pcedla  of  Pract.  Med.)    ICkrebritis.] 

&i-9epll'-a-ld-9ele,  s.  [Gr.  cyKe^aXoy  {eng- 
kepltalos)  —  the  brain,  and  kijAjj  (Jxle)  =  a 
tumour.) 

Med. :  A  rupture  of  the  brain,  with  a  prn- 
trusion  of  tiie  cerebrutn  or  cerebellum  thiough 
an  opening  of  the  bone  of  the  cranium  not 
propei-ly  ossilied  ;  Hernia  cerebri. 

&l-9epll'-a-loid,  a.  [Gr.  eyKeif>aKov  (eng- 
kephcdov)  =  the  brnin  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  Ke<fraA»J 
(kei>hain)  ~  the  head,  and  elfios  (eidos)  =  form, 
apiiearance.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

Anat.  &  Med. :  Pertaining  to  the  brain  or 
resembling  it. 

B.  As  mibst. :  An  encephaloid  cancer  (q.v.). 

encep  haloid-cancer,  s. 

Med. :  A  kind  of  cancer,  in  which  the  parts 
affected  have  the  appearance  and  coniiistence 
of  the  medullary  purts  of  the  braiu.  It  is 
called  also  Medullary  Cancer. 

6n-9eph'-a-l6n,  eii-9eph'-a-los,  s.    [Gr. 

iyKdct,a\ov{eng}:ephalon):ef{en.)=i\i,&ndtce^aX^ 
(kepliale)  =  the  lie;id.l  The  brain,  the  contents 
of  the  skull,  comprising  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
bellum, medulla  oblongata,  and  membranes. 

"The  brain,  or  cncephalon." —  ToUd  *  Bowman: 
PJii/iiol.  Anat..  vol.  i..  cli.  x..  p.  260. 

€n~9©pll-al-ot'-d-my,  s.  [Gr.  ^yK€4>a\09  (eng- 
kejihcdns)  =  the  brain,  and  rofi-q  (tome)  =  a  cut- 
ting ;  Te'/xft«j  (tevnio)  =  to  cut.] 
AtuU. ;  Dissection  of  the  brain. 
6n-9epli'-a-Jous,  a.   [GT.eyKe^(i\ov{engk^h- 
atoa)  =r  the  brain  ;  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ons.] 

Zool  :  Hnving  a  distinct  bmin  or  head. 
Used  of  the  Molhisca,  including  the  Acepliula, 
DOW  callud  Lamelliliranchiata,  or  Conchifera. 

"  Eitce/ihalous.  or  fiu'iiUliert  with  a  distiuct  head." 
—  WooUviard:  ilollu.sai  (ed.  Tate),  p.  6. 

•  en-9lia'fe,   •  en-chaufe,  v.t.     [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  chafe((\.v.).~\ 
X.  To  warm,  to  heat. 

"When  the  hlotid  is  inovpcl  It  rnchajcth  the  whole 
body. '— /*.  Uoll'DiU  :  Piuturc!'.  \>.  6J4. 

2.  To  chafe,  to  irritate,  to  iirovoke,  to  enrage. 

"  And  yet  A3  rough, 
Tholr  royal  blood  endinfeU.  iia  the  rudest  wind." 
Shakfsp. :  Cj/mbetHic,  iv.  2. 

Sn-^ain',  v.t.    [Fr.  enchainer.']    [Chaih,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  witli  a  chain  ;  to  hold  in 
or  bind  witli  cliuins  ;  to  cluiiu  up. 

"  The  TjTiaiis  ^nckthied  the  iiuases  of  their  gods  to 
their alirines."—/'.  Holland;  PlMarch,  p.  712. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  link  or  join  together  ;  to  connect,  to 
concnfeiuite. 

"The  one  contracts  and  enchatns  his  words."— Cowe^ 

(2)  Tc(  bind  down,  to  tie. 

"Thtit  (olty  which  .  .  .  enrhaineth  our  souls  so 
rashly  with  deaiiei.ite obligations."— Barroiii .■  Scimons. 
vol.  i..  aer,  15. 

(3)  To  hold  fast,  to  rivet ;  as,  To  eiichain 
the  attention. 

6ll-9liaiu'-meiit,  s.  [Eng.  encJmin;  -mfnf.l 
The  act  of  enchaining ;  the  state  of  being 
enchained. 

"Wo  elnll  see  such  a  connection  and  enchtinmntt 
of  one  ftw't  to  niiothcr," — JVorfmyton  :  Julian's  At- 
Umjjt  to  llebuild  the  Temple,  hk.  li.,  ch.  !ii. 


*  eil-9haired',  a.  [Pref.  en :  Eng.  chair ; 
-i'd.\    ttcatcd  in  a  chair,  presiding. 

"Kitting  in  my  plivca 
Enchaired  to-uiorr<jw,  /irhitrat*  tliu  hold." 

Ttnnuion:  La»l  Tournament. 

en-yllflfl*',  '  en-chaunt,  v.t.  [  Fr.  enchanter, 
from  Lat.  incanto  =  to  repeat  a  chant  or 
churm  ;  atnto  =  to  sing.] 

1.  'Co  practise  or  mnke  use  of  sorcery  upon  ; 
to  bold  as  by  u  spell,  to  subdue  or  hold  under 
one's  power  by  sorcery,  channs,  or  enchant- 
ment. 

■■Juhn  thinks  them  nW  enfltanted ;  he  enfiuires  If 
Nick  had  not  i^lveu  them  Home  intoxicating  potiou.  — 
Arbutlmot:  History  qf  John  Hull. 

2.  To  endue  with  powers  of  enchantment. 

"Tliese  powerful  drops  thrice  on  tlie  threshold  ix>ur, 
And  blithe  with  this  enchanted  juice  her  <i<i.>r." 

<Jni7tvi!le. 

3.  To  delight  in  the  highest  degree;  to 
ravish  with  pleasure  or  delight ;  to  fascinate, 
to  charm. 

"  The  prospect,  such  oa  might  enchant  despsir." 

Cowper  :  Retirement.  469. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  enchant  and 
to  charm,  see  Charm. 

en-9lian'-ter,  *  en-chaun-ter,  *  en- 
chaim-tour,  s.  [Eng.  enchant;  -er ;  Fr. 
enrhanteur.] 

1.  One  who  practises  enchantment  or  sor- 
cery; one  who  ha.s  the  power  and  knowledge 
of  charms  and  spells  ;  a  nuigiciau,  a  sorcerer. 

"And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  iiii;h  ;  _ 

Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung. 
Tlioinson:  Castle  of  Imlotcnee,  i.  8. 

2.  One  who  charms,  delights,  or  fascinates. 

enchaBler's-nightsbade,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  Common  CircECu  {Circtea  lute- 
tiana),  (2)  Tlie  name  of  the  genus  Circcea 
(q.v.). 

en-9]liant'-mg,  *  en-chatmt-ing, i^r.  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [Enchant.] 

A.  As  2yr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .^5  adjective : 

1.  Making  use  of  or  practising  enchantment 
or  sorcery. 

2.  Ravishing,  charming,  fascinating. 

"  Cm  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  vnchanti'ia  ravishment?" 
.l/ilton  :  C'omus.  2H,  245. 

C.  As  suhst.  :  Enchantment ;  the  use  or 
exercise  of  mngic  or  surcery. 

"I  may  call  it  rather  an  enchaitnthift  than  a  mar- 
ther."— 11' ifaun.-  Arte qf  iihetorkke.  p.  189. 

en-chant'-ing-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  enchanting; 
■lij.]  In  an  enchanting  manner  or  degree  ;  de- 
lightfully, charmingly. 

"  He's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  nud  yet  learned  ;  full 
of  noi'Ie  device  ;  of  all  sorts  enchanlingty  beloved." — 
iHtakfSp.  :  As  I'ou  Like  it,  i.  L 

en  -  9hant'  -  ment*  ^  en  -  chante  -  ment, 
*  en-cbaunt-ment,  s.    [Fr.  enchantevunt.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  using  or  practising 
magic  or  surcery. 

2.  Magical  charms  or  spells;  incantation, 
sorcery, 

"  Tlirongh  his  enchavtement 
This  lady  .  .  .  mette."  Vomer:  C.  A.,  vl 

3.  A  st;tte  of  being  enchanted  or  under  the 
influence  of  magic  or  sorcery. 

\.  That  which  enchants ;  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  delight ; 
fascination. 

"  Such  an  enchaTitntent  Is  there  in  words." — South  : 
Scnnons.  voL  ii.,  aer,  9. 

en-9han'-tress,   •  en-chaun-ter-ess»  5. 

[Fr.  enchanteresse.] 

1.  A  female  enchanter  ;  a  woman  who  uses 
or  practises  magic  or  sorcery  ;  a  witch. 

■  Fell  banning  hag  I  enchantress,  hnid  thy  tongue  I" 
ShaKeap.  :  I  Henry  VI.,  v.  3. 

2.  A  woman  who  enchants,  fascinates,  or 
delights  greatly. 

"  With  what  delicht  the  enchantt^ns  views 
So  many  buds.  l>.ithed  with  the  dews 
And  beams  of  that  blessed  hour  !" 

Moore  :  Lifjhl  qf  the  Uarem. 

*  en  -  9han'  -  tii^,   *  en-chaun-ter-ye,  s. 

Enchantment. 

"Tlio  the  flcrlc  hndde  yseid  hya  enchautiterye, 
Ther  fur  Silici  hym  let  ale." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p  10. 

*  en-9liar'geo  «.  [ENCHAnoR,  v.]  A  charge, 
an  injunction. 

"Whi*.  to  ahow  himselfe  very  mannerly,  refused 
this  enchiir'je.'—CopIn/  -   'f*'*.  '*'''.  *  Fancies  (1614) 


*  en-9har'ge,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  charge 
(q.v.).]  Tu  impose  upon  an  a  charge, duty,  or 
injunction. 

"  The  Kood  [npirltg)  are  by  a  itmolou" delegation  from 
God  eHehuryeUviUi  oui  cusU.ily  -— ///^//u/f.' .').((i.,|4 

*  en-9ba'se,  '  en-cbacc,  v.t.    (Fr.  enchds$er 

Ts  to  encase  :  en  =  in,  and  c/uZjise  =■  a  case.] 
[Chase,  v.] 

1.  T">  enclose  or  tlx  within  any  other  body ; 
to  suri'ouud  with  a  border  or  setting;  to  en- 
circle. 

"Words,  which,  In  thflrnatiinil  aitoatlon.  shine  like 
Jewels  ench'ued  in  «"■''.  Iu<ik.  when  trjuispused  into 
notes.  a»  \l  set  in  leati.  '—Fciton. 

2.  Tofidoru  with  embossed  work  ;  to  beautify 
with  chasing. 

"  She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done. 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavemcnt-utontg 
Oeuimed  nud  eneUasetl,  a  golden  riin;." 

:icoit :  Lord  o/  Ui>:  fstfi.  v.  % 

3.  To  adorn  anything  by  being  fixed  In  or 
upon  it. 

"  They  houses  bum.  and  household  gods  deface, 
Todriult  in  buivls  winch  jjlitt-riny  KciuBCHtfta** 
liruden:   Yirgil;  Uf o;y«-- Lu  721.  #25. 

4.  To  ornament,  to  beautify. 

'•  When  with  his  cheerful  face 
Fresh  washed  In  lofty  ocenn  wnves,  he  doth  the  bUm 
enchase."  Vhapman:  Homer's  Iil<iU,  V.  8- 

5.  To  describe. 

"All  which  who  80  dare  think  for  to  cnctiaM 
Him  neeJutli  surea  goldt-n  pen  I  ween." 

*  en-9liased',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enchase.  J 

enchased-work,  s.     Chased   work  in 

silver  and  guld.     [CuaSING.] 

*  en-9has'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Enchase,J 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  pur^  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tltiC  verb). 

C,  As  suhst. :  The  art  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal  work 
by  some  design  or  figure  npresentcd  thereon 
in  basso-relievo.  A  form  of  eugraving  which 
results  in  an  ormmental  embossing.  It  is 
partly  executed  by  puuchiiig  on  the  back,  and 
partly  by  the  graver.  Another  mode  is  by 
tilling  the  object  with  pitch  or  lead,  and  then 
indenting  from  the  outside.  The  nmdes  are 
variously  combined,  according  to  the  object, 
the  style,  and  the  material.    [Chasing. J 

*  en-9liast'-en  ((  silent),  v.t.  [Pief.  en.  and 
Eng.  chasten  ('[.v.).]     To  chasten, to  chastise. 

*  en-chaule,  v.t.    [Enchafe.] 

*  en-cbeas-on,  *  en-cbes-on,  *  en-chea- 
oun,  s.  [O.  Fr.  enchaison,  enckesun.j  A 
reason,  cause,  or  occasion. 

'■  Ccrtes.  tuiid  he,  well  mote  I  shame  t»  tell 
The  fond  encheason  tlitit  nit  hither  led." 

*en-9heclE',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cMck 
(q.v.).]    To  chequer. 

"  Where  th'  artful  shuttle  rarely  did  **nc7ieci 
Tlie  cuij^eant  colour  of  n  ni.diavds  necli-" 

Si/lvcsCcr:  Ua.  Uartns ;  Tlui  Decay.  HMJ.  107. 

*en-9heer',  *en-clieare,  v.t.  [Pief.  en, 
and  Eng.  cheer  C*1-V.).J  To  cheer,  toeiUiven, 
to  encourage. 

"That  mote  eneheare  his  friends  and  foes  mote  ten- 
rifie."     Sjienser:  F.  y..  0/  MaiubilUic,  VI.  axxv. 

en-chel'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  enchel{yii 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ta.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  l)y  Ehrenberg  to 
what  aie  now  called  Euchelinse  or  Euchclina 
(q.v.). 

en-chel-i'-nae.  en-cbel-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Slod. 
Lat  enchd{ijs)  (q.v).  and  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj. 
sutr.  -inte,  or  neut.  -itia.\ 

Zool. :  A  subfannly  of  Infusorial  Animal- 
cules, family  Tiichodid^.  No  campaci; ;  cilia 
round  the  nioiith  ;  rest  uf  the  body  nuked. 

en'-che-lys,  en'-che-lis,  s.  [Gr.  €yxe\ws 
{engchelus)  =  an  eel.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subfamily 
Enchelinic  (q.v.).  Four  species  are  known. 
A(;cor<liiig  to  Meycn  some  of  the  red  and 
green  snow  jilants  described  as  Conrerviu,  and 
jdaced  in  the  genns  Piotococcus  are  the  In- 
fusorial Animalcules,  Endielis  sangidnea  and 
E.  Pnlvisculifs.  Others  are  genuine  Proto- 
cocci.     iProtococcus.  ] 

*  en  - cheq- uer  (q  as  k),  v.t.  [Pref.  ea» 
and  Eng.  cheqner  (q.v.).]  To  arrange  in 
chequered  pattern. 

"  Sciuirrels'  and  children's  teeth  late  shed. 
Are  neatly  liere  eneh'"]ucrtA  " 

UcrrtcK :  Ucsperides,  p.  177. 


bSiLbfi^:  p6at.jo*l;  cat,  ceU.  chorus,  ehln.  bencb;  go,  gem:  thin,  this:  sin.  as:  expect,  Xonophon,  eylst.    ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -ttan  =  ah^n.  -Uon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -0on.  -^ion  =  zhun.   -ttoos,  -sions.  -eions  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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enchest — encompassment 


•Sn-^jhesf,  v.t.     [Pref    en,  and   Eng.   chesty 

(q.v.)  ]     To  sliut  up  or  tiitcio.se  ay  in  a  clieat. 

"  'I'bou  art  Jove'a  sUterHiid  Huliiiiiiii)*  chilile  ; 

Yut  uiu  tliy  hmuit  €itc/iai£  audi  fiiigeiatlll 

Vicurt:  yirf/U  (1C3S). 

•  fin-Chi-rxd-J-oilt  a.  [Gr.  cyxetptSioc  (eng- 
dteiruiioit,  from  €»«  (eu)  =  jn,  and  x«»p  (dteiv") 
=  th.:  liaml.]  A  little  liook  or  manual,  such 
as  can  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

"As  \¥ltiieii8eth  BartlioIltiuB  In  bU  enchiridion  of 
uatui-al  iiliJli>tiui>liy." — //akvuiUl:  On  i*rovitU:nce,\y.  15'^ 

*&i-9hi^'-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  chisel 
(q.v.).]     To  cut,  carve,  or  shape  with  a  chisel. 

^n'-chd-dus,  <.  [Gr.  fyxo<;{engclu3s)=^  a  spear, 
and  oSoiis  {oduus)  =  a  to"th.] 

Paliroat.:  A  genus  of  fossil  Cycloid  fishes, 
from  the  Ch.ilk.  Their  name  haa  reference  to 
their  spear-ahaj)ed  teeth. 

^-<:h6n'-drd-ma,  s.    [Gr.  iv  («i>  =  in,  and 

XOf5/)05  (chondrosy=.  cartilage.] 

Mtd. :  A  caiXilagiiiouH  tumour,  usually 
growing  from  bone,  hyaline  cartilage  pre- 
dotiiinating ;  generally  of  slow  growth,  ex- 
cept when  i>roceeding  from  the  medulla  of 
bone;  then  the  growth  is  rai)id,  texture  soft, 
chiL'tly  malignant,  and  not  limited  by  a  fibrous 
capsule. 

&K-ch6r'-i-al,  en-chor'-ic,  a.  [Or.  eyx^ptos 

(entjdiurios)  =  in  or  lielMn;;iTig  to  the  country  : 
tv  (ejt)  =  in, and  xcjjpa  (dioia)  —  country.]  Be- 
longing to  or  used  in  a  country ;  native, 
indigenous ;  poimlar,  common,  demotic. 
(Chietly  used  in  Egyptology.) 

*en-chy-md'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  «xv/xdo|nai  (c/.- 
c/iU7/wo//ia()  =  to  shed  the  blood  and  leave  it 
extravasated  under  the  skin.] 

Med. :  Sudden  efTnsion  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  vessels,  produced  by  joy,  anger,  or 
shame.  In  the  last  case  it  is  familiarly  called 
blushing  (q.v.).    (Parr.) 

•eii-9inc'-turc,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cincture,  s.  (q.v.).]     A  ciuctura 

en^^irio'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cincture,  v.  (q.v,).]  To  suiTound,  as  with  a 
garland. 

"Where  the  Mjen&d  tosses  wildly  her  Ivy  enditctured 
head."  Grant  Atlen:  Atyt. 

* Sn-^in'-dered.  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cinder, 
and  adj.  sulf.  -€d.\  Burnt  or  reduced  to  a 
cinder. 

^l-^ir'-ole,  v.t,      (^Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  circle 

<q.v.).] 

1.  Tu  form  a  cii-cle  round  ;  to  inclose  or 
BUnound. 

"  Youuy  Hermes  next,  a  close-coutrlviag  Ood. 
Her  brows  encircled  with  Lis  serj) cut-rod." 

Pantell :  Uetiod ;  liite  qf  Wornan. 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ;  to  stand  or 
take  up  a  position  round. 

"  Theu  let  theia  all  encircle  him  aboaL"— 5ft<iite»p.  .■ 
Merry  Witiex  of  Windsor,  iv.  4. 

3.  To  embiace,  clasp,  or  surround  with  the 
arms. 

4.  To  surround,  to  enclose,  to  envelop,  to 
encompass. 

"  And  oue  anboaodcd  Spring  tncircU  alL" 

TKvmaon  :  Winter,  1,0$9. 

•  5n-9ir'-clet,  •  in-gir'-clet,  s.  (Eng.  en- 
circle; dimin.  suff.  -^t.\   A  little  circle,  a  ring. 

"  Id  whose  encirc'rti,  if  ye  gaze. 
Your  eyes  luay  treiid  tlie  lover'a  mjire." 

Sidney:  ArcfuHn.  bk.  IL 

Snck'-e-a,  s.  [Named  after  the  astronomer 
Johann  Franz  Encke,  of  Berlin  (1791-1805), 
who  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  comet  since 
called  Encke's] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Piperacere,  family  Piper- 
Idse.  Enckm.  ungviculata  and  E.  glaucesceiis 
promote  the  flow  of  the  saliva  and  arc  diuretic. 
They  are  used  in  Brazil  in  amenorrhoea,  leu- 
corrhoea,  and  excessive  menstrual  discharges. 

•  en-clar'-it.  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  claret 
(q.v.).i  To  mix  with,  or  as  with,  claret;  to 
make  ruddy. 

"  Cheeks  like  creams  enriarited." 

Iterrick  :  HeMjjeridei,  p.  1«, 

Sn-Clasp',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  c/a.v2>(q.v.).] 

1.  To  fiisten  with  a  cla.sp  ;  to  clasp. 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp  in  the  arms. 

"O  tlnion  that  cTiclatpeth  in  thyne  armes 
AH  that  iu  Heav  11  and  &irth  is  great  or  good." 
Davies  :  Dien  I'mu,  p.  &. 


en-clave,  s.  (Fr.  =  a  mortise,  from  en  =  in, 
and  Lat.  cUivui  —  a  key.] 

1.  Ccog. :  A  territoi-y,  country,  or  place  which 
is  completely  suiTuuuded  by  the  territories  of 
another  power. 

2.  Her. :  Anything  wliich  is  rcitresented  aa 
let  into  something  eUe,  particularly  when  tho 
thing  so  let  in  is  square. 

"  en-cle'are,  v.t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  cl^ir 
(q.v.).]    To  make  bright  or  clear  ;  to  brighten. 

•'  While  llL'htoniL'htliiugnflivsh 
Did  pitchy  clouds  encUare.' 

air  /'.  Sidney :  Ptalm  UutxvlL 

*  en-oli'ne,  v.t.  Si  i.    [Ikcline.] 

en-clit'-ic,   •  en-clit^-ick,  a.  &  $.     (Gr. 

ey/cAtTiKd?  {engUitikus)  =  inclining,  inclined  ; 
eyxAiVw  (etigkUnn)  =  to  bend,  to  incline  ;  iv 
(en)  =  in,  and  KAtVw  (klxTW)  =  to  bend.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  a  word  or  par- 
titrle  which  carniot,  a.H  it  were,  stand  by  itself, 
but  rests  or  leans  on  another  preceding,  on 
which  it  throws  back  its  accent. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.  :  A  word  or  particle  which  leans  or 
throws  back  its  accent  upon  the  preceding 
woi-d. 

*  en-clit'-ic-al,  a.     (Eng.  enclitic:  -al.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Leaning  back. 
"A  Httle  sh»l  or  rnctUicat  penthouse.'  —  Graves: 
Spiritual  (^u^xoU;  bk,  IL.  c.  7. 

2.  Gram. :  The  same  as  Enclitic  fq.v.). 

en-Clit'-ic-al-l^,  adu.  [Eng.  endUical ;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  an  enclitic ;  by  throwing  the 
accent  back. 

*  en-clif -ics,  s.    [Enclitic,  a.]     The  art  of 

declining  or  conjugating  words. 

*  en-elds',  *  cn-clogge,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  clog  (q.v.).j  To  clog,  to  encumber,  to 
check. 

"Traitors  ensteeped  to  enctogge  the  guiltless  keeh" 
Sluik^p.  :  Othello,  iL  1  (folio). 

*  en-cl6is'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cloister  (q.v.).]  To  cloister  ;  to  shut  up  in  a 
cloister  ;  to  immuie. 

"  The  Gentiles  appropriated  the  name  of  a  temple  to 
this  notiou  \jt  t-nclolstering  &  deity  byauiduL' — Jlede: 
On  Churchet  (1638),  p.  65. 

en-clo'se,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enclos,  pa.  par.  of  en- 
closre  =  to  shut  in  :  en  =  in,  alone ;  Lat. 
clattdo  =  to  shut.]  The  same  as  Incix>se 
(q.v.). 

en-clos'-er,  s.     [Eng.  enclos(e);  -er.) 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  encloses, 

2.  One  who  encloses  or  separates  common 
fields  in  several  distinct  properties. 

"  If  God  had  laid  all  commoa.  certainly 
Man  would  have  been  the  encloser.' 

Bcrbert:  Church  Porrh. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  enclosed. 
en-clo^-iire,  s.    [Inclosdre.] 

*  en-Cl6'the,  v.t.  [Pref.  en  and  Eng.  dothc 
(q.v.).]  'To  clothe,  to  invest. 

*  en-elo^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  en  and  Eng.  doud 
(q.v.).]     To  envelop  as  by  a  cloud. 

"  In  their  thick  hre.itba  shall  we  V>e  endouded.'  ' 
Shakesp.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  V.  2. 

*  en-coa^b',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coach 
(q-^'.)-]     To  carry  in  a  coach, 

"Like  Phaeton  encoacJit^  in  homished gold-" 

Daoie4:   WiiUs  PUgrijixage,  sig.  L  bk.  a 

en-yce'-li-iun,  s.  [Gr.  l^xotAo?  (engkoilos) 
=  l:Oilowed  out,  because  the  fronds  are 
tubulai.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals.  Encceliiim  bullosum. 
Blistered  Encoelium,  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Britain. 

*  en-cof'-fin,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  coffin 
(q.v.).j  To  inclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  put  into  a 
coffin. 

"Hit  body  rested  here  In  f]Qietne33  until  the disso- 
lutiun.  when,  for  the  gain  of  the  leJid  in  which  it  was 
enrngined.  it  was  taken  up  aud  thivwu  into  the  next 
water." — Weever :  Funeral  MonutnenU. 

*  en-c6ld'-en,  v.t.  [Pref  en ;  Eng.  cold,  and 
sn(f.  -en.]    ^o  make  cool  or  cold. 

■'  The  hands  and  feet  are  by  dejnees  encoldened  to  a 
faabioujible  c\Ay." —Felthdm    liesolvet.  pt  i.  rv^  i7. 

*  en-c6l'-lar,  s.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  collar 
(q.v.).]    To  surround  or  invest  with  a  collar. 


*  en-com  ~ber,  v.t.  A;  i.    (Encumber.' 

*  en-com  - ber-ment,  *.  (Eng.  encoTnber; 
-nient.\    Alttk-station,  dibturbauce,  aniioyance. 

"  The  best  adviurnent  wan,  ut  luul.  Ut  let  her 
&l«i«|*e  out  her  1111.  without  ena/inhmneia." 

i-pKn»«r ;  r.<i..  VL.  vlU.  88. 

en-eo'-mi-^t,  «.  [Gr,  *yKw/iia(7T^«(engt'>?rti- 
ustii),  from  iyKMfj.iO<;  (e ugkC uUof)— hiutiatory  z 
fv  (en)  =  in,  and(aip.os(/.o/»tos)  =  i-evelry.J  One 
who  indulges  in  encomium ;  oue  who  pi-ai«e8 
another ;  a  i)anegyrist. 

"  LeaniUi^,  na  it  tTowit  au|>erannttated.  bestowed  all 
it*  pmryyrii;  uj^ou  the  viifour  o(  lt»  youth,  and  turned 
encomnut  \i\)t>u  iti  former  achit^t'euituta.*' — tJoldrmith  ; 
Polite  Ltitruing.  cit.  iL 

en-c6-mi-is'-tic,  *  en-«d-mi-^-tic-al« 

a.  ins.  [iJr.€yKttifj.t.aa7iK'sii'ng!.''!ni'istiios),  from 
ry«w^ta<7T)js  (enlJJuiiustis)  =  a  j'l-aiscr.  ] 

A.  Asculj.:  Bestowmgorconveying  praise; 

panegyrical,  laudatory,  connnending. 

"  Such  an  encomliirtick  Btniu  ol  contpUmeat.'— 
Johmon :  Liftt^  Young. 

*B,  Aisuh^t.:  An  encomiiun,  apanegjric 

'■  I  thiink  you,  Mr  Compajw.  for  your  short  encmnt- 

astick.  — lien  Joiuon  :  Jfng/utic  Lady,  L  6. 

en-ed-mi-as'-ti-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  en- 
comiustical ;  -bj.]  I'u  an  encomiastic  manner 
or  style  ;  with  encomiums. 

*  en-c6' -mi-dn,  «.      (Gr.  =  a  laudatory  ode  : 

eyxw/xto^  (enghdmioa)  =  laudatory  :  €*•  (en)  =  in, 
aud  Kto^o?  (komos)  —  revelry,]  An  encomium, 
a  i>anegyric. 

"  I  cannot  bnt  laugb  at  them,  and  their  eneomiotm 
of  their  unstresses."— £<eio(fr:  Lingua,  iL  i. 

*  en-c6'-ml-6n-ize,  v.t.    (Eng.  encomion; 

-ise.]    To  jii-aibe. 

"Wliich  Chancer  encoTni^nJufAalKiTe  all  Jonquetries 
orcuniectiijiiaries  whatsuever."— A'a*Ac .'  Lenten  Htuffe 
(ed.  Uuidiey).  p.  a6. 

en-co'-mi-um,  s.    [Ekcouion.]  Praise,  com- 

mendatiou,  eulogy. 

"  Huw  eagerly  do  some  men  propagate  every  little 
encomiutii  tlieir  ijaraiiit«a  uiake  of  tueui.'' — Voverntitent 
of  I  he  Tongue. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enco- 
mium., eulogy,  and  jiunegyric  :  "The  idea  of 
praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  !)at  the 
first  sttims  mure  properly  applied  to  the  thing, 
or  the  unconscious  objeet ;  the  sec^jnd  to  the 
person  in  general,  or  to  the  characters  and 
actions  of  men  in  general ;  the  third  to  the 
person  of  some  paiticular  individual  :  thus  we 

•  bestow  encomimiis  upon  any  work  of  art.  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer  ;  we  bestow  eidogies  on  the  exiJloits 
of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  write  jxinenyics  eitlier  in  a  direct 
address,  or  in  direct  reference  to  the  person 
who  is  panegyrized  :  the  encomium  is  produced 
by  merit,  real  or  supposed  ;  the  eulogy  may 
sjiring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized ; 
the  panegyric  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting 
from  servile  dependence :  great  encomiiimt 
have  been  paid  by  all  i)ei*sons  to  the  constit* 
tion  of  England  :  our  naval  and  military 
heroes  have  received  the  eidogies  of  many  be- 
sides their  o\vn  countrymen  ;  authors  of  no 
mean  reputation  have  condescended  to  deal 
out  their  jxe/ie^i/rtcs  pretty  freely,  in  dedica- 
tions to  their  jiatrons."    (Croft'* ;  Eng.  Synon,) 

*  en-com'-mdn,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
common  (q-v.).j     To  make  common, 

en- com -pass,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  eon^ 

pa^(ii.\.).] 

1.  To  form  a  circle  about ;  to  encircle,  to 
inclose. 

"  Look  how  this  ring  eneompaueth  thy  fluger  j^ 
Even  ao  thy  breast  cncloseth  my  l^jor  hc-u^. 

ahakesp.  :  Ji.churd  III..  L  1 

2.  To  surround,  to  environ,  to  invest,  to 
shut  in. 

"  He.  ha\'iDg  scarce  six  thonsaud  in  his  troop. 
By  tliree  aud  twenty  tlmusjiud  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompatse^l,  auil  set  u|>on." 

Sluikeip.  :  I  Henry  I'f.,  L  L 

•3.  To  go  round  ;  to  make  the  circuit  of. 
*4.  To  obtain,  to  cain,  to  come  by. 

"All.  nh;  liistieas  Ford  *'-d  Mistress  Page.  haT»  I 
tneompaMeUioul'—ShaJcetp..    Ver'-y  II'im<.  thS. 

*5.  To  contain  within,  to  include. 

"Her  nide  walks  encoinp'tstett  bot  one  uj^m." 

ahiikesp.  :  Julius  Ctttar,  L  t. 

t6.  To  compass,  to  bring  to  pass.  (P.  P. 
Robinson:  Under  the  Sun,  p.  201.) 

en-com'-pass-ment,  s.  [Eng.  encompass; 
■m£nt.] 

I.  The  act  of  surrounding,  inclosing,  or 
encircling. 
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2.  The  state  of  being  sorroonded,  Inclosed, 
«r  encircled. 
•3.  Circumvention,  circumlocution. 

"Fiuding, 
B7  thl8  encoTnpassment  and  drift  of  qiieetlon, 
That  they  ilo  know  my  son.  cnmw  you  more  nearer 
Thau  your  particular  domauda  will  touch  It  " 

SJtakfsp..  ffiittUcC,  It  I. 

•  5n-c6'-m^,  8.  [Encomium,]  Encomium, 
praise. 

"  Large  commendatloiu  and  encomtet."—Bale :  Stleet 
Works,  p.  7. 

cn-core  (pron.  ah-corX  ndv.  &«.    (Fr.] 

A,  As  adv.:  Again,  once  more:  used  by 
sjiertators  jind  audience  at  plays,  shows,  &c,, 
to  express  their  ileaire  for  a  repetition  of  any 
particular  part. 

"  To  the  aniue  notes  thy  sons  shall  hum  or  snore. 
And  aU  thy  yawuiat;  daughters  cry  encort^" 

Pope  :  Dunciad,  iv   59.  60, 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  demand  for  the  repetition 
of  auy  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

en-core  (pron.  an-o6rX  v-t.  &  i.  [Encore, 
adv.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  call  out  encore  to;  to  de- 
mand a  repetition  of  any  part  in  a  play,  &c. 

"  Dolty,  in  her  master's  shop, 
EiKorcg  them,  oa  she  twirla  her  mop." 

Whitehead.:  Apology  for  Lanreatt. 

B.  Tntratis. :  To  call  out  encore  ;  to  applaud 
loudly  and  heartily. 

•  6n-cor-pore»  v.t.  [Incorpooate.]  To  in- 
corporate. 

"  And  eke  of  our  inateres  encorporinij. '" 

Chaucer:  C.  t.,  16.283. 

•  en-cor-teln,  v.(.  [Pref.  en,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
coi-tine  =  ji  curtain.]  To  surround  or  enclose 
with  a  curtain. 

"  A  aof  Le  bedde  of  large  space 
Tliel  hadde  made  aud  encortdned." 

aower:  C.  A.,  L 

&l-CO^Xl'-tGr,  s.  (Fr.  encontre  =  against, 
counter.] 

1.  A  meeting  face  to  face ;  especially,  a 
sndden  or  accidental  meeting  of  two  or  more, 

"These  lords  at  this  encounter  do  so  much  (ulraire," 
Stuikesp.  ."  TeTnpcst.  lii.  l, 

2.  A  meeting  in  hostility  ;  an  engagement  in 
conflict  ;  a  skirmisli  ;  a  tight  between  two 
Bmidl  bodies  of  men,  as  opposed  to  a  general 
engagement. 

"  Wiuds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  naid  air." 

Milton:  P.  L..ii.  TIT.  718. 

3.  An  attack,  an  onset. 

"Guiuhardo  eager  with  preventive  baste 
Th'  encounter  dared. " 

Boolti :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xixJ. 

4.  A  moral  or  intellectual^combat,  contest, 
Off  struggle. 

"  Let's  leave  this  keen  encounter  nt  our  wits." 

Shake*)!.:  Jikhard  III.,  i.  2. 

*  5.  A  manner  of  accosting  or  address  ;  be- 
haviour, conduct,  deportment. 

"At  such  H  time.  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  ; 
Be  you  luid  1  Ijehind  an  ansa  then  ; 
Uark  the  encounter.'  8haketp. :  Hamlet,  11,  3. 

*  6.  A  casual  incident,  an  occasion. 

*'  An  eoui.lity  13  not  sufficient  for  the  unity  of  cha- 
racter :  'tis  iurtiier  necessary,  that  the  same  spirit 
ftpiHiiir  in  all  sort  of  encounterg." — Pope. 

^-COtln'~ter»  v.t.  &  i.    [O.   Fr.  encontrer  = 
to  encounter,  from  encontre  =  against,  counter : 
tn  =  Lat.    i»  —  towards,    and    Fr.    contre  = 
lAt.  contra  =  against.] 
A.  Transit'.ve : 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

"  Then  them  by  chnnco  encountered  on  the  way 
An  armed  knight. "    Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  Ill,  vilL  IS. 

2.  To  meet  with  accidentally  ;  to  run  against. 

"  I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encounter 
jOU."—3hakcsp. :  Coriolanus.  iv.  S. 

3.  To  meet  in  a  hostile  maimer ;  to  engage 
with  in  battle  ;  to  rush  against  iu  conflict ;  to 
aasail. 

"  Putting  them-ielvea  In  order  of  battle,  they  encoun- 
tered  their  enemies."— A' tioUc*.-  Bistorie  (^  the  Turke*. 

4.  To  meet  with,  to  oppose. 

"I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  dcnmuds  of  date-bruke  bonds." 
S'takesp.  :  THmon  of  Athens,  iL  2. 

&.  To  oppose,  to  resist,  to  attack  and  endea- 
vour to  refute. 
6.  To  meet  with,  to  experience. 

"The  fleet  hiid  now  to  eiicoun^CT- other  fortune." — 
Mickle.   Duscovery  of  India. 

•7.  To  oppose  to  oppugn,  to  be  opposite  or 
contradictory  to. 

"Jurors  are  not  bound  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if 
the  probability  of  the  fact  does  reasonably  ffncoun^sr 
iiusm:  —Uale. 


8.  To  oppoHC  the  progress  of. 

"  We  wore  encountered  by  a  mighty  rocke." 

Shukatp. :  Comoda  of  Erruri,  1.  L 
•9.  To  befall. 

"Good  time  encounter  her." 

Shakctp.  •■  WinUr^t  Tate,  IL  1. 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  meet  face  to  face. 

2.  To  meet  or  come  together  by  chance  or 
unexpectedly. 

'  3.  To  meet  or  come  tttgether  in  a  hostile 
manner  ;  to  engage  in  conflict. 

"  Let  belief  aiid  life  encounter  so, 
Afi  doth  the  fury  of  two  des^iernte  men. 
Which,  In  the  very  meeting,  faU  and  die," 

Shaketip. :  King  John,  ill.  1, 

*  4.  It  is  followed  by  with. 

"  Biitb  the  wings  of  hia  fleet  had  begun  to  en- 
counter with  the  OhriBtians." — Knollet:  Bistoria  qf 
the  Turke*. 

en-CO^n'-ter-er,  s.     [Eng.  encounter ;  -er.] 
t  1.  One  who  engages  in  conflict  with  an- 
otiier  ;  au  anUigonist ;  an  adversary,  an  oppo- 
nent. 

"The  lion  will  not  kick  with  his  feet,  but  he  will 
strike  such  a  stroke  with  his  tail,  that  he  will  break 
the  back  of  hla  cncownterer  with  it"— -tfore. 

*  2.  One  who  is  ready  or  quick  to  accost 
others. 

"  O  these  encottnterera  I  so  gUt  of  tongue, 
Tliey  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes  ; 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thougtits 
To  every  ticklish  reader." 

ShaJiesp.  .   Troilu*  4  Crettida,  iv.  6. 

en-COUr'-age,  v.t.     [Fr.  encourager.]     [Coub- 

AOE.] 

1.  To  give  courage  or  spirit  to  ;  to  embolden  ; 
to  inspirit,  to  animate,  to  cheer  on. 

"  EncQ'iraqing  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  eiauiple." 
—Miicaula)/  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  To  incite,  to  urge  forward. 

"  They  encoit 
Ptalm.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  To  give  confidence  or  boldness  to  ;  to  em- 
bolden. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  ways  to  be  found,  to 
assist  our  reason  In  this  most  useful  part ;  and  this  the 
ludicious  Hooker  encourages  uie  to  sny."— Locke. 

4.  To  promote,  to  help  forwai-d,  to  advance, 
to  forward. 

"  The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  gooduesB." 

Cowper :  Tatk.  il,  709.  710, 

*  6,  To  give  additional  strength  to ;  to 
strengtheu. 

"Sometimes  micouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the 
mixture  theTiot."— Fuller :  Bist.  Camti.,  v.  48. 

H  Q)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
encourage,  to  animate,  to  incite,  to  impel,  to 
urge,  to  stimulate,  and  to  instigate :  *'  En- 
couragement acts  as  a  persuasive  :  anitnate  as 
an  impelling  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who 
are  weak  require  to  be  encouraged  ;  those  wlio 
are  strong  become  stronger  by  being  animated  ; 
we  are  encmtragcd  not  to  give  up  or  slacken  in 
our  exertions  ;  we  are  animated  to  increase  our 
efforts.  What  encourages  and  aniviates  acts  by 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  what  incites 
acts  through  the  medium  of  our  desires  ;  what 
impels,  urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts 
forcibly,  be  the  cause  internal  or  external :  we 
are  impelled  atid  stimulated  mostly  by  what  is 
internal  ;  we  are  urged  and  instigated  by  botli 
the  internal  and  external,  but  particularly  the 
latter.  We  may  be  impelled  and  urged,  though 
not  properly  stimulated  or  instigated,  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  iu  this  case  the  two  former  ditt'er 
only  in  the  degree  of  force  iu  the  impelling 
cause  ;  less  consti-aint  is  laid  on  the  will  when 
we  are  impelled  than  wlien  we  are  urged,  which 
leaves  no  alternative  or  choice.  Encouragement 
and  incitement  aie  the  abstract  nouns  either 
for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inciting,  or  the 
thing  that  encourages  or  incites  :  the  encourage- 
ment of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable, 
a  single  woid  or  look  may  h^Anencouragem*:iit: 
th&  incitement  oi  passinn  is  at  all  times  dan- 
gerous, but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  is 
said  to  be  an  incitement  to  evil.  Incentive, 
whi(;h  is  anntlier  derivate  from  incite,  has  a 
higher  application  for  things  that  incite  tliiin 
the  word  incitement,  the  latter  being  nidstly 
applied  to  sensible,  and  the  former  to  spiritual 
objects  :  savoury  food  is  an  incittment  to  sen- 
sualists to  indulge  in  gross  acts  of  intemper- 
ance :  a  religious  man  wants  no  incentives  to 
virtue,  his  own  breast  furnishes  him  with 
those  of  the  noblest  kind.  Impulse  is  the 
derivative  from  impel,  wliich  denotes  the  act 
of  impelling ;  stimulus,  which  is  the  root  of 
the  word  stimulale,  naturally  designates  the 
instrument,  namely,  the  spur  or  goad  witli 
whicli  one  is  r^timulated :  hence  we  speak  of 


acting  by  a  blind  impulse,  or  wanting  a  eti-nm' 
lus  to  exertion.*' 

(2)  He  thus  discriminutos  between  to  ert^ 
courage,  to  advance,  to  promote,  to  prefer,  and 
to  forward  :  "  First  as  to  persuim,  encourage  is 
partial  as  to  the  end,  and  indellnitc  as  to  the 
means :  we  may  encourage  a  person  in  any- 
thing however  trivial,  and  by  any  means  ;  but 
to  advance,  pioTiiote,  and  prefr,  are  more 
general  in  tlieircnd,  and  specific  in  the  means  : 
a  person  may  advance  himself  or  may  be  ad- 
vaJiced  by  others  ;  he  is  promoted  and  preferred 
only  by  others.  When  taken  in  regard  to 
things,  encourage  ia  used  in  an  improjier  or 
figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are  ajipiied 
properly  :  if  we  encourage  an  undertiiking,  we 
give  countge  to  the  untlertaker  ;  but  when  we 
advance  a  cause,  or  promote  an  interest,  or  for- 
ward a  purpose,  they  propeily  convey  the  idea 
of  keeping  things  alive,  or  in  a  motion  towardK 
some  desired  end  ;  to  advance  is  however 
generally  used  in  relation  to  whatever  admits 
of  extension  and  aggrnndizement ;  promote  is 
applied  to  whatever  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection  :  forward 
is  but  a  partial  tf;rm,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promx)te  in  regard  to  particular  objects ;  tlius 
we  advance  leligion  or  learning  ;  we  promoteajn 
art  or  an  invention  ;  v-e  forward  a  plan." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  eiv- 
courage  and  to  embolden  :  "  To  encourage  is  to 
give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to  make  bold  ; 
the  former  impelling  to  action  in  general,  the 
latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or  dan- 
gerous :  we  are  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  the 
resolution  is  thereby  confirmed  ;  we  are  em- 
botdened  to  begin  ;  tl»e  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
roused.  Success  encourages ;  the  chance  of 
escaping  danger  emboldens."  (Crahb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  to  encouragt 
and  to  cheer,  see  Cheer. 

en-odur'-age-meiit,  s.      [Eng.  encourage; 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging,  inspiriting,  or 
emboldening;  a  giving  courage,  boldness,  or 
spirit  to. 

2.  A  jiromoting  or  helping  forward ;  favour, 
countenance. 

"In  the  benmfi 
Of  warm  encouragement,  aud  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size." 

Cowper  :  Task.  1.  694-96, 

3.  That  which  gives  courage,  spirit,  bold- 
ness, or  confidence. 

"  This  was  such  an  encouragement  to  look  after 
him."— Ludlow     Jlemoirs,  ii.  tit. 

4.  That  which  promotes,  forwards,  or  ad- 
vances. 

"All  encouragements  to  merit  are  therefore  mis- 
applied which  make  the  author  too  rich."— (Joid«mi/A  . 
Polite  Learning,  ch.  x. 

en-c6ur'-ag~er,  «.  [Eng.  encouragie);  -er.) 
One  who  encourages,  animates,  or  inspirits; 
one  who  gives  courage,  spirit,  or  confidence  ; 
one  who  promotes,  forwards,  or  advances ;  a 
supporter,  a  promoter. 

"  As  it  rose,  ko  it  will  decline  with  Its  great  eneoii- 
rager."^Ooldtmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  v, 

en-c6nr'-ag  ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.  [En- 
courage.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Giving  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence  ; 
inspiriting,  animating,  emboldening. 

2.  Calculated  or  tending  to  give  coui^age  or 
confidence. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inspiriting,  cheer- 
ing, advancing,  or  forwarding. 

en-COUr'-ag-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  encourag- 
ing; ly.]  'in  an  encouraging  manner;  so  a^ 
to  give  courage,  boldness,  or  confidence. 

"She  smiled  gaily,  cncouraginglg.  even  fondly,  in 
his  face  "— C.  OroTtte  :  Jane  Eyre,  en.  xxxii. 

*en-cra'-dle,  v  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cradU 
(q.v.).]    To  lay  or  place  in  a  cradle. 

"  Begin  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  ciiitch.  wrapt  iu  a  wad  of  hay.' 

Sjieiuer :  Uymn  of  Heavenly  Love. 

fin'-cra-tites,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  ey^paT^y  (engkrat^s) 
=  holding  fast  .  .  .  master  of  oneself.] 
Church  History : 

1.  A  rigid  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century.  It  was  formed  by  Tatian,  an  Assy- 
rian, and  a  follower  of  Justin  Martyr.  Agree- 
ing in  most  respects  with  the  general  Church, 
he  is  still  accused  of  corrupting  the  faith  by 


b62l,  hS^;  poiit,  ji$^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophcn;  es^t.    ph  =  1 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -Hon,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  ^on  =  zhun«    -cioos,  -tions,  -sloos  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^I,  deL 
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adding  to  it  a  mixture  of  tlie  Orieiitjil  pliilo- 
gojihy.  Ho  insisted  on  tlie  essentially  evil 
cliaiMcler  of  riMitttT,  and  tlie  cunscqucnt  ne- 
cessity of  inoi-til'ying  tlie  body.  He  lived  in 
«*ililiiu-y,  fiistfd  rijioroutily,  find  used  water 
Instertd  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supj'er.  In  a(i- 
difion  to  the  natne  Encralitrs  (Al)stainei-8),  he 
and  liiu  followers  were  eftlled  Hyilrniiarastat;e 
(Water-dnnkeis)undAi)nt;ictula'(Rfnouncei'a). 
2.  The  name  iissumed  in  the  fourth  centui-y 
by  certain  Mnnirheans— in  ih>  way  connected 
w"itliTaIi;ni  (l]— toshield  thcni  fmni  the  penal 
hiw9  directed  against  the  sect  to  which  they 
lielonged. 

•en-cre'aae,  "en-orese,  »     [Tncrkase,  s.] 

•en-crc'aso,  *  en-cres-cen,  *en-cres©, 

Vj.   &.  i.      llNfUEASE,  t).J 

•Sn-crim'-son,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
crimson  ((i.v*).j  To  give  a  ciimsou  tinge  or 
colour  to. 

•*  Grief  nnil  bliislios.  aptly  understood 
lu  bloudliiae  wliito  nuU  tire  •■ncrirru-nted  nioixl." 
.Shuk'sp. :  Lovei^'i  Complaint,  2(10.  201. 

€n-crin'-al,  a.  [Eng.  &c.,  encrin(ite);  -al.] 
I'eitaiiiiug  to  or  coutaiuing  eucrinitts;  eu- 
criiiital. 

8n-crin'-ic,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  encHn(us),  and 
Enj; ,  &c.,  sutr.  -tc] 
Ptdaiont.  :  The  same  as  ENCRiNiTAL(q.v.). 

€n-cri'-ni-d»,  s.  71;.  [Mod.  Lat.  eiicrin(;iif), 
and  Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -iihe.] 

Zool.  <e  rahvout.:  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 
Calyx  of  five  l);isals,  live  parabasals,  and  three 
circles  of  freely-artlculatcil  radial  plates,  Imt 
no  inter-radials.  Arms  of  a  double  series  of 
nltcrnatiuj;  i)ieres.  with  i>inniilos  on  their 
inner  faces ;  cnluinu  long,  coiuposed  of  round 
joints,  pieice-l  by  a  small  round  central 
canal.  Found  in  the  Tiias.  One  ortwo  living 
forms  occur  in  tlie  West  Indian  seas;  the 
other  genera  and  si>ecies  are  extinct. 

fel-cri-ni'-tal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  encrinil{cs), 
and  Eng.  sutf.  -a/.] 

Palceont. :  Pertaining  to  the  fossil  Crinoi- 
deans,  called  Encrinites. 

t  encrinital-limestone,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone  from  the  number  of  en- 
crinites which  it  contains,  whole  massefi  of 
the  rock  being  almost  entirely  composed  of 
them. 

encrinital-marble,  £. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  of  Mountain  Limestone  nge 
found  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  made  up  of  en- 
crinites cemented  by  carbonate 
of  lime, 

Sn'-crin-ite,  s.  [Gr,  iv  (en)  = 
in.  Kpifov  {!:rinon'j  =  fi  lily,  and 
suff.  -ife(A/iH.)(q.v.).j 

Palceont. :  A  fossil  Crinoidean. 
Tliese  are  now  divided  into 
ditfereiit  families,  but  the  word 
enciinite  is  one  of  wide  meaning 
comi>rehending  them  all.  Thus 
encrinites  are  lecognist-d  in  the 
Silurian  (Murcbison).  ui  the  Car- 
bonifeious  or  Mountain  l.<inie- 
stone,  in  the  Oolite,  <kc:.  "  We 
may  .iudge,"  says  Dr.  BucUland 
(liriilgewater  Treatise),  "of  tlie 
decree  to  which  these  species 
muitiplied,  from  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  vetritied  re-  ekcrinite. 
mains  which  compose  vast 
strata  of  cuMochal  marble,  extending  over 
lari:;e  tracts  of  country  in  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America,"  The  illustration  shows 
the  held  and  stem  of  the  Lily-shaped  En- 
criuitc,     [Encrinus.] 

^  Pear  encrinite: 

PalcEont. :  Afiocrinites  rotvndvs.  It  occurs 
in  tb>^  middle  region  of  the  Ottlite  at  Bradford, 
in  Wiltshire;  at Abbotsbnry,  near  Weymouth; 
and  ill  Fiance,  at  Soissous  and  Rochelle. 

en-crin-it'-lC,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  encrinit(es)  = 
an  encrinite,  and  Eng.  &c.,  suff.  -ic] 
PalcEont. :  The  same  as  Encrinital  (q.v.). 

fin-cri-nur'-i-dsB,  s.  pi  [Mod,  Lat,  en- 
crinur(7ts),  and  Ijat,  fem.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -nte.] 

Palceont  :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  occurring 
in  the  Upiterand  Middle  Silurians. 


en-cri-niir'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  cV  <en):=in  ;  K(>ivov 
{KHnoii)  ~  a  lily,  and  oitpd  (oitru)  =  tail] 

Pultront.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Encrinurida:  (q.v.). 

en-ori'-nU8,  f.    [Gr.  iv  {en)  ~  in,  and  npCvov 

(krinon)  —  a  lily.] 

PaUcont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Encrinidu\  E.  Liiiiformis,  the  Lily-shaped 
Enciinite,  is  from  the  Muschelkalk. 

*  en-crisped',  a.    [Pref.  tw,  and  Eng,  crispB/.J 

Curled  ;  binned  or  arranged  in  curls. 

'•  U»\t  encriiped,  yellow  iw  tliOKoIiI" 

Skelton  :  Poem*,  p,  !& 

Sn-cr6a5h',  v.t.  &  i.     [Lit.  =  to  catch  in  a 
hook,  from   Fr.   en  =  in,  and  croc  =  a  hook, 
fiom  Lat,  tncroco  =  to  hang  by  a  hook.]    [Ac- 
cuoAcii,  Crook.) 
•  A.  Transithe: 
\.  To  seize  upon  wrongfully. 
"The  iiioiika  who  hfv!  rncro'ichvd  their  places  were 
deprived"— Bale;  Pageant  of  Popc$.  bk.  W.,  fo.  67. 

2.  To  encroach  upon ;  wrongfully  to  inter- 
fere with  or  lessen, 

"  Their  unbridled  rage 
That  did  liu  ancient  liberty  encronch. 

Draj/ton :  Baron$'  Wan,  bk.  L 
B,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  pass  one's  boundK  or  lindts,  and  enter 
upon  the  ground,  jurisdiction,  or  rights  of 
aiiotbcr  ;  to  trespass  tir  intniile  upon  wliat 
helonj-s  to  another  ;  to  usurp  jiart.  of  the  pro- 
perty, rights,  or  privilegoa  of  another.  (Fol- 
lowed by  on  or  upon). 

"  Exclude  tbe  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  cronrid." 
Oruden  :  rirtjil :  Grorfjic  il.  612. 

2.  To  creep  upon  graduallyand  take  po^.ses- 
session  ;  as,  The  sea  encroaches  on  the  land. 

3.  To  cre-ep  on  or  advance  gradually  or  by 
stealth. 

"The  Biiperetltiou  thrvt  rlspth  vnhmtarlly, ,  .  .  Tnnst 
Ije  coiisldere<l  of  as  a  creeping  uud  eucruaching  evil."— 
Hooker. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
encroach,  to  intrench,  to  intJ^udp.  to  inva/lf, 
and  to  infringe :  "  All  these  terms  denote 
an  unauthorised  procedure  ;  but  the  two 
former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  violent  if  not  noisy  actions. 
Encrnadi  is  often  an  imperceptible  action, 
performed  with  such  art  as  to  elude  obser- 
vation ;  it  is  an  insensible  creeping  into : 
intrench  is  in  fact  a  species  of  encro<vchment, 
namely,  that  perceptible  species  which  con- 
sists in  fxceeding  the  boundaries  in  marking 
out  the  giound  or  space  :  it  should  be  one  of 
tbe  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  fii-st 
indicalions  of  an  cncroachinq  disposition  in 
their  children  ;  according  to  Uie  building  laws 
it  is  mnde  actionable  for  any  one  to  intrench 
upon  the  street  or  public  road  with  their 
houses  or  gnrdens.  Encroach  and  intrench  re- 
spect proi'crty  only ;  intrude,  iiivade,  and 
infringe  are  used  with  regard  to  other  objects  : 
intriidf.  aud  in  cade  designate  an  unauthorized 
entry,  the  former  in  violittinn  of  right,  equity, 
or  good  manners,  the  latter  of  violation  of 
jtublic  law  ;  the  former  is  more  commonly  ap- 
plied to  indi^iduals,  the  hitter  to  nations  or 
large  communities.  Invade  has  an  improper 
as  well  as  a  jiroper  accej^'ation  ;  in  the  former 
cnse  it  bears  a  close  analogy  to  infringe ;  we 
speak  of  invading  rights  or  infringing  rights  ; 
but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greater  violence 
than  the  latter  ;  bv  a  tyrannic-'d  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  the  rights  of  tbe  subject  are 
invaded,  hy  gradual  steps  and  imperceptible 
means  their  liberties  may  \>einfri7if!ed ;  iyivade 
is  used  only  for  j'Ublic  privileges  ;  infringe  is 
applied  alsotoprivateandindividual."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  .^'yiioji.) 

*  en-crda9h',  5.   [Encroach,  v.]  An  encroach- 

ing ;  a  giadual  and  stealthy  advancement  or 
progress. 

"  I  ctinnot  Iraa^ne  that  those  hereticks  wbo  err 
fuiKlameiitJilly  tiMik  tlieii-  fii-st  rise,  nud  began  to  tet 
up  with  n  fuiidameutal  crrwur ;  bat  t;rew  iuU*  it  by  in- 
seuaible  encroitdtes.— South ;  :icnnons,  iv.,  STO. 

en-croach'-er,  s.    [Eng.  encroach  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  encroaches  upon  the  rights, 
propfity,  or  privileges  of  another;  one  who 
makes  gradual  advances  beyond  his  rights  ;  a 
trespasser,  an  intruder. 

"  The  bold  c'lcroachers  on  the  deepL 
Gain  by  de^eea  huge  tracts  of  land,' 

Stoifl :  /inn  upon  the  Oankerg,  1720, 

2.  One  who  passes  his  proper  bounds  ;  one 
who  is  inclined  to  take  liberties. 

"  FuU  drewirrentesdiCTiity  ..  .  and  keeps  at  dlfltlince 
on  o)icroach4'r."~'/HchanJson  :  Clnriita. 


en-OToafli'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,   &  &     lEa- 

caOAcii,  v.] 

A^  &.  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  partieip.  axlj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C.  An  gnhst. :  The  act  of  intruding  or  trev- 
pasbing  upon  the  lights,  projierty,  or  privlle^M 
of  another;  encroucbment. 

en-cr6a9ll'-ing~l^»  a(£v.    [Eng.  encroojMng; 
•ly.]    In  an  encroaching  manner  ;  by  way  of 

eucroachtnent. 

en-CT6a9h'-mentt  *■    [Eng.  encroach ;  -mcull 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Artful  incn  who  Btlinulate  a  weak  or  wicked  prioOT 

in  \\i&  eucroat:hritimit.'—  linox :  .splfU  of  Daspotivn. 

2.  The  a<rt  of  advancing  giadually  and 
8t^ialthiIy  beyond  the  pro])er  bounds  orlimita. 

3.  1  hat  which  ia  taken  by  the  act  of  ea- 
croaehiiig. 

IL  Imw:  Theactofintmdingortrespassing 
upon  the  rights,  propeitj-,  or  privileges  or 
another;  the  depriving  another  of  his  rights 
or  possessions  by  grailual,  stealthy,  and  un- 
lawful means;  an  illegal  assumption  nrlesveo- 
ing  of  the  rights  and  pi  ivileges  of  others. 

*  en-crust',   t>.t.      [Pref,  en,  and  Eng.  craA 
(tl.v.).j     To  crust,  to  cover  with  a  crust  or 

hard  coat  or  case  ;  to  incrust. 

*  Sn-crtist'-inent,  s.    [Eng.  encmst;  -merit,} 

1.  The  act  of  encrusting,  or  covering  with  a 
crust, 

2.  A  cnist,  an  incnistation  ;  any  foreign 
matter  with  which  any  body  or  matter  is  sur- 
rounded. 

"The  work  of  disengaging  truth  from  its  enerutt- 
rntnt  tit  error."— J.  Taylor. 

en-cum'-ber,  *  en-com-bren,  •  en-enin- 
bren,  v.t.    [Vr.  encoTniirer.]    [Cumber.) 

1.  To  flog,  to  load,  to  imj-ede  or  embarrase 
the  movemeut  of  by  any  weight,  load,  or 
burden. 

"  It  was  Btill  usmd  for  men  who  enjoyed  benltb  and 
vigour,  and  who  were  not  enc'im'"-r'd  by  much  \m^ 
eage.  to  perform  long  JoumeyBunliorseback."- J/ooov 
lai/:  nut.  E»g.,  ck  iii. 

•  2.  To  entangle,  to  embnrrass. 

"And  thrice  In  vain  he  ahook  hia  wing, 
Eitcumbrred  in  tbe  eilt^t-ii  string." 

Prior :  Lore  JHiarmtd 

•  3.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"  Of  bis  rob^  to  denlae 
I  drede  eneombred  fur  to  ■•e." 

Jiomaunl  of  the  Ro»». 

•  4.  To  liarass,  to  annoy,  to  trouble. 

"  With  diuerse  other,  wherewith  I  will  not  enrombrt 
the  reader."— (Varaner  .■  Expiic.  of  Transub&tanticUiotK 

ic.  97. 

5.  To  load  or  weigh  do^^-n  with  debt :  as,  To 
encumber  an  estate. 

^  For  tbe  difference  between  to  encumfter 
and  to  clog,  see  Clog. 

*  en-cum'-ber,  "  en-cmn-bre,  •  en-enm- 

tir,  s.    [Encumbeu,  v.]    Trouble,  difficulty. 

"  Tiiya  withonten  enr-umftrf.  with  siierd  In  his  hAnd, 
Be  sloah  withuuteu  nuinbre.   1>ifi>r  biii)  mot  nos 
BtMiid."  Jitibert  tU  tSrunite,  p,  18B. 

*  en-cum'-ber-er,   ».     [Eng.  enxntmher ; -eT,\ 
One  who  or  tliat  which  encumbers. 

en-cum'-ber-ing,  *en-cum-ber-yng; 

pr.  jjiir.,  a.,  ii.  s.    [Encumber,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .(4s  pr.  par.  &  partieip.  a^j. ,'  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  An  encumbrance,  trouble,  of 
difficulty. 

"  The  Scottia  said  *  Alias  I  this  is  a  prete  mcumherynfj" 
/lObcri  de  Driuinc.  p.  117. 

*  en-cum'-ber-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  encum- 

bering;  -ly.]    In  a  manner  to  encumber  or  im- 
pede ;  so  as  to  encumber. 

en-cuin'-braii9e,      *  en-com-branncoy 
*  en-cum-braimce,  s.      [P     encombrant, 
pr.  par.  ol  encombrer.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  clog,  load,  impediment  or  hindrancetO 
freedom  ot  action  or  motion  ;  a  bui'dcn. 

"Thusdre.'un  they,  nnd  contrive  to  mre  nCod 
Th"  encurnbranco  of  bis  own  coucenis." 

Coicptr  :  Task,  vi.  205.  SOI 

2.  A  clog  or  burden. 

"  Account  him  an  encumbranrr  on  ttr  *tate." 

f  Qwpvr :  ToaI^,  vl  lift 

3.  An  excrescence,  a  useless  addition. 

"Strip  from  the  bmnchlng  Alria  their  finy  load. 
The  huge  encumUranm  o(  liorTiiic  woods," 

Thointou  :  Autumn.  TBD.  TIL 


fite.  f&t.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  ptf^ 
or.  wore,  wgU.  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub^  oiire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.     n.  00  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    an  =  lev. 
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*  i.  A  trouble. 

"  SUe  Lhottgt  It  to  gret  cncoTnbraunce 
Bo  inucb  to  »TiU)  " 

C'Atiuu«r .-  AtsenMie  ttf  IxuU-n. 

XL  Txtw:  A  liability  upon  un  esUite  for  tli« 
disi'liarRe  of  which  the  estate  is  lialile  ;  a  i'i;:;!il, 
or  interest  in  an  estate  wliich  diniinishes  its 
▼aliie,  but  does  not  ])revent  tlic  passing;  ol  Ww 
fee  by  conveyance;  as  a  mortgage,  a  jiidsnient, 
a  rig.it  of  way. 

&l-cuai'-braa-9er,  s.  [Eng.  encuTni}i-anc{c); 
•er.)  0;ie  wliu  hoKls  an  encunibranoe  or  legal 
claim  upon  or  interest  in  an  estate. 

•©n-cum'-broias,  s.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
cumbrous  (q.v.).]     Troubl&jome,  cunilnous. 

"To  ftvaid  mniiy  CTjcumiroMjargmneuts."— S(ry;jo; 
Crati'ii^r,  bk.  ii..  cU.  3.    (Note.J 

•Sn-ciirled'.  *  encurlld,  a.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  curi?(Z(q.v.).]     Twisted,  interlaced. 

"  Like  streiines  which  flow 
Encurlld  t<^ethQr."*    Uerrick  :  Appen  itx,  p.  4.10. 

&l-93^c'-lio,  en-f^c'-lic-al,   a.  i  «.    fGr. 

=  a  circle,  a  ring;  and  Eng.  adj.  sulT.  -cal;  Fr. 
encyciifjue.] 

A.  Asaxlj.:  Sentalxtut  to  or  intended  for 
many  jilaccs  or  persons  ;  circular. 

"  .\ti  mcj/r'ical  epistle  nsiiinat  tho  definition  of  the 
eouncil."  —  Taylor:  Di^tuattae  from  /'opcrff,  pt,  li,, 
bk.  ii..  §  2. 

B,  Assitbst.:  A  letter  intended  for  many 
persons  or  places.  Used  chiefly  of  circular 
letters  from  the  Pope. 

&i-9y-clo-p£e'-di-a,ea-9y-clo-pe'-di-a, 
•  en-cy-clo-psa-dio,   s.        [Gr.    iyKVK.\o- 

iratSiij.{enfjkuldopald.:ia).from  rYKVKMaTvaxSeia 
(engknliia  paideia)  ~  the  circle  of  arts  and 
ficieirces  :  ei-  (eii)  =  in,  and  kvk\o;  {kii}dos)=  a 
circle;  Fr.  encydopklie.]  Tlia  circle  of  arts 
anrl  snienncs  ;  a  general  system  of  instruction 
and  knowled^^e  ;  s]iei-ii'.,  a  work  in  wliicli  the 
various  branches  of  science  audartare  treated 
of  seiMUuti^ly,  and  usually  in  alphabetical 
order;  a  cycloiiaedia.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  a  work  by  Abulpharagius,  comjmsed  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  English 
encyclopiEdia  was  the  Lexicoii  Technicum  of 
John  Ilarris,  ijuldishe-l  in  a.d.  1704.  with 
flupiilcme;itsinl710andl714.  The  Cyclopaedia 
of  Epiiraim  Chambers  first  appeared  in  17'2S, 
and  a  new  edition  in  17S5.  The  Ena/clopcedia 
Brltaiiiiica  was  lirst  compiled  in  177S.  Tlic 
Enrf/c/"ji:t:<lta  Aiuerininn  was  pubbsUed  in 
Pliiladeli)liia  lS-2!)-lS4r,.  and  the  A>/«  .hxtrimn 
C/ftlopitihti  in  New  York  1;t»8-1SG4.  Of  those 
■inco  issued  in  tliiij  coniitry  may  be  named  the 
tlitiioiuil  Eiat/cltipiedifi^  Juhnsou's  IHnt:hutii{ 
Vuicernul  Eacinl.ip.-cilia,  Zell's  Eilci/dojuEtlia. 
the  AnierU-aii  Snppl^vieiit  to  llie  Eiici/rli'pKtlta 
Brilaniiuu,  App)<*t(»n"s  Amui'il  Cyclojncdia,  &c. 
i[  For  the  difference  between  encyclopaidia 
and  dictioiianj,  see  Djctiosary. 

•  Sn-9y-cl6-p2e-di'-a-cal,    *  en-fy-clo- 

pe-di'- a-cal,  a.  [Eng.  eiiciiclopcedia ;  -cal.] 
The  same  as  ^NCYCLOP.fiDic  (q.v.) 

&i-9y-clo-pce'-dic  eu-9y-clo-pae'Hiic- 
al,  en-9y-clo-pe'-dic,  en  ■9y-cl6-pe'- 
dic-al,  (t.  [Fr.  encydopcdi'iue.]  Pertainirig 
to  an  encycIopiEdia  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ency- 
clop;tdia  ;  universal  in  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 

•Sn-9y-cla-p£ed'-ism,  *  en-9y-cl6-ped'- 

i^m,  s.     (Eng.  encyclop(Rd{ia) ;  -isvi.} 

1,  Tho  compilation  of  an  encyclopEedia ;  tlie 
possession  of  an  extensive  range  of  Icuowledge 
and  infonnaliun. 

2.  The  docti  i n ps  of  the  Encyclopajdists  (q.  v. ) 

•'From  tha  il'Wne  Founder  of  Chnstinnity  to  the 
wltheri'd  PoiitiiFof  Bni-ijHjpKdiain,' —Carlijl^. 

fc-9y-cl6-paBd'-ist,  en-9y-cl6'-ped'-ist, 

$.  [Fr  encydopcdutp.]  A  compilr-r  t>f  an  en- 
cyclopaedia; one  who  has  ai;quired  an  ext'-'n- 
sive  range  r.f  kno\vledj:e  and  inforniaticn.  In 
the  plural,  used  siieciully  of  Didemt.  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  their  .nssociates.  who  produced  ttie 
great  French  Encyclnp'-fdia.  between  17ol  and 
1772.     (John  Mnrlaj:  Did^:rr,t,  1ST8). 

"The   atni    more    shippmloiia  performance    of  the 

Preiioh    enry{ojmdi^»."—U uuon  :    Jfut'tfniaL  *  P/tU. 

Did.  (iTJiJ).  irof. 

*eii-9y-cl6-p2ed'-^,  *  en-cy-cl6-ped'-3?, 

c  [Encyclopedia.]  An  eucyclopaidia ;  a 
round  of  knowledge. 


"  en-9y'-cl6-pede,  s.  [Encyclopedia.]  An 
cncyciiipiedia,  a  whole  system  of  instruction. 

"  The  wh^lo  i-nr'/cfo/>c<l«  of  arta  and  Bcieiicea."  — 
Manny ng'uim:  /Jure.  {liiSlf.  p.  W. 

en-5y-cl6-pe'-di-g,n,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  encyclo- 
pcslUfl);  -an.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  tlie  whole  circle  or 
system  of  arts  and  sciences. 

*'R,Assvhst.  .'The  circle  ofarts  and  sciences; 
the  general  system  of  knowledge. 

"Let  them  have  ihntrmif/c/opteUi-.m,  aH  tho  learning 
1q  the  World,  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves."— /fur- 
ton  .'  Anat.  Iff  Atetancholi/,  p.  13L 

en-9yst',  ".(.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  cyst  (q.v.).] 
Med. :  To  enclose  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle. 

en-5ys-ta'-tion,  s,    [Eng.  encyst;  -ation.] 
J'kij^iol.  :  Enclosure  within  a  cyst,  as  some 
Protozoa  ettect  fur  themselves  at  one  stage  of 
their  development 

en-^^St'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  cyst;  -ed.] 
Enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  vesicle  ;  applied  to  those 
tumours  consisting  of  a  fluid  or  other  matter 
enclosed  in  a  cyst  or  sac. 

en-j^st'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  encyst;  -•menu} 
Physiol. :  The  same  as  Encystation  (q.v.). 

end,  ''eende,  "ende,  s.    [A.S.  ende;  cogn. 
with  Iccl.  endl ;  Dut.  finde;  Sw.  diide ;  Dan. 
ciide;  tier,  eiute;  Goth,  andeis;  Sansc.  aitia.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  The  extremity,  or  extreme  point  of  any- 
thing materially  extended.  Of  bodies  that 
have  equal  dimensions  we  do  not  use  end  ;  the 
extremity  of  breadth  is  side. 

"Jouatlmn  put  forth  the  end  of  the  rod  that  w.a3 
In  liis  hand,  and  dipt  it  iu  a  bouey-comb."— 1  ^muil, 
xiv.  27. 

2.  The  extremity,  termination,  or  last  part 
in  general. 

"Tho  extremity  and  bounds  of  all  bodies  we  have  no 
difflcuity  to  iirrivo  .it;  but  when  tlie  miud  is  tliere.  it 
fi.iJa  iioLhiu^  to  hinder  its  pivgi-ews  into  this  eudl^^ 
expansi  m;  of  that  it  can  neither  tlnd,  uur  conceive 
any  cnd."—LKkt>, 

3-  A  fragment,  a  bit,  a  portion  :  aa  in  odds 
and  eniLs. 

"Thu3  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  eitdji,  stolen  iortaof  Holy  Writ, 
And  seem  a  i»;aut. '      ii/takesp. :  Uxliaid  III.,  1.  3. 

4.  The  last  paiticle,  or  termination,  of  any 
assignable  duration. 

"  Behold  the  day  groweth  to  an  end.''~JTidgef  xix  9. 

5.  The  conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  action, 

"  It  came  to  pa^s  aa  Jacuh  h  id  miide  an  end  of  com- 
maudiui;  hinsuus."— tfeiterti  xxviL  .io. 

6.  A  cea.sing  to  exist  or  continue  to  be. 

"  WTiat  ia  tha  sign  of  the  ettd  of  the  world  V— Matthew 
xxiv.  3. 

7-  The  close  or  termination  of  life  ;  death. 

"  I  detennino  to  write  tho  Ufe  and  the  end.  the  na- 
ture and  tlie  lurtuuea  of  Geurye  Viiliera." —  Wutton. 

8.  The  concluding  portion  of  anything. 

*■  Aaweetbegiuniii?  but  unaavonry  i-nd." 

ShukcsjJ. :   fcitiui  &  Adonis,  1,138 

9.  Ultimate  sUite  or  condition  ;  final  lot  or 
doom. 

"  M:irk  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for 
th«  en  I  of  th.vt  mim  id  peace."— /'«af»M  xxxviL  a7. 

10.  A  limit,  a  termination. 

"  There  la  no  end  of  the  store."— iVaAuwi  il.  9. 

11.  An  abolition,  doing  away  with,  or  total 
loss. 

*•  There  would  be  im  end  of  all  civil  government,  if 
the  RSsi^iiuiuut  of  civil  power  were  oy  aucli  iu^ititu- 

12.  The  cause  of  deatli,  destruction,  or  ex- 
tinction. 

"  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your  king, 
hsAi  he  th.it  is  tho  eujirouiu'  Kiu,;  oi  kiuL;3 
Coiifonnd  your  hidden  lalschuud.  unci  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. ' 

^laki-^p. :  Jijchurd  ///..  IL  L 

13.  A  result,  consequence,  conclusion,  or 
issue. 

"  0.  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  days  busiiteis  ere  it  coiuj  1 " 

:ih  ikcip.  :  Juiiiis  CtBiar,  v.  L 

14.  A  purpose,  an  intention. 

"  Thcro  w:w  a  purjw^e  to  reduce  the  monarchy  to  a 
repuhlK-k.  whicU  w.is  f.'ur  from  the  end  and  purpose  of 
thiit  ua,iiuu."—ClurL-nilon. 

15.  The  thing  or  issue  intended;  a  design 
or  aim  ;  a  drift. 

••  Perhaps,  wbatevftr  end  he  might  pui-sue, 
Ttie  cause  of  virtue  could  not  b^  his  viexv." 

Cowi>cr:  Ch-irUy.  541,  512. 

16.  A  final  determination ;  a  conclusion  of 
debate  or  deliberation. 

"  My  guilt  l»e  on  my  head,  and  there's  an  rndt' 

S)i,ikr-Sf.  ■   fiichitrd  If.,  v,  I. 


IL  Technically: 

1.  Min. :  'i'hc.  farthest  or  last  portion  of  ft 
level  driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode. 

2.  Spin.:  A  sliver  or  c^trding. 

3.  Weaving:  One  of  the  worsted  yards  In  • 
loom  for  weaving  Brussels  c.'ir|iet.  It  proceeds 
from  a  bobbin  on  the  frame,  and  through  & 
fitnall  brass  eye  called  a  mail,  by  which  it  ia 
lifted  when  its  turn  comes  to  be  raised  to  form 
a  loop  in  a  ])attcrn. 

t  (1)  An  end: 

(a)  On  end  :  as,  His  hair  stood  an  end. 

(h)  An  end  has  a  signification  in  low  lan- 
guage not  easily  explained  as.  inod  an  end. 
co'nmnnly ;  probably  it  is  properly  on  end,  at 
the  conclusion. 

"  Stiy'at  thou  to  vex  me  here? 
Slave,  that  Btill  an  enl,  tarns  me  to  ^haino." 

Htahrtp.  :  Comrdsj  nf  Errors,  Iv.  4. 

(2)  At  one's  wit's  end:  In  &  state  of  being 
entirely  at  a  loss  what  course  to  I'ursue. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  ttAgger  like  a  drunken 
man.  and  are  at  their  vrit-Aend," — Ptatm  cvii.  27. 

(3)  End  on: 

Naut.  :  Applied  to  a  ship  when  her  head 
points  directly  towards  au  object ;  in  a  straight 
line  for  some  point. 

(4)  End  for  end  : 

Naut. :  Ap[>lied  to  any  article,  as  a  rope,  a 
spar,  itc,  leversed so  tluit  one  end  is  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  other  before  the  reversing. 

(5)  On  end: 

(a)  With  one  end  resting  on  the  ground; 
upright. 

{h)  Continuously. 

(G)  To  vudce  both  ends  meet :  To  manage  one's 
means  so  that  the  expenditure  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  income. 

(7)  To  put  an  end  to  :  To  finish,  to  kill. 

(S)  In  crtf7-,^l!aii(iard5(of  length),  the  standard 
len-th  is  that  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  and  the 
ends  are  touched  by  the  instrument  evei^ 
time  that  a  comparison  is  made.  Tliis]»roces8 
is  liable  to  wear  away  the  ends  and  make  the 
stmdard  false.  (Everett:  The  C.G.  S.  System 
of  U nits  (IS7J).  ch.  ii..  p.  9.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discrinunates  between  ertd 
and  extremity:  "  Botii  these  words  im|ily  the 
last  of  tlmse  parts  which  constitute  a  thing  ; 
but  the  e^wi  designates  that  part  generally; 
the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point.  The 
extremity  is  from  the  Latin  extremns,  the  very 
last  end,  that  which  is  outennnst.  Hence 
tlie  end  may  be  said  of  that  which  bounds 
anything,  but  extremity  of  that  which  extends 
farthest  from  us  :  we  may  speak  of  the  ends 
of  tiiat  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of  that 
which  has  im  specitic  form ;  but  we  sjieak  of 
the  extremities  of  that  only  which  issu]tpo.sed 
to  project  lengthwise.  The  end  is  opposed  to 
the  beginning ;  the  extremily  to  the  centre  or 
point  from  which  we  reckou.  When  a  man  is 
s:iid  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  the  erui  of 
the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  in- 
dellnite  and  general;  Iriit  when  he  is  said  to 
go  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  extremi- 
ties of  a  kingdom  the  idea  of  relative  distance 
is  manifestly  implied.  He  who  goes  to  the 
end  of  a  path  may  jio.ssibly  have  a  little  farther 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity.  In  the 
figurative  application  end  ami  extremily  ditl'er 
so  widely  as  not  to  admit  of  any  just  com- 
parison."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

end-all,  s.  The  ending,  the  conclosion, 
the  finale. 

"That  but  this  blow- 
Might  be  the  be-all  aud  the  end-nil  here." 

Shakesp.  :  JJacbeth,  L  I. 

end-bulbs.  s.pL 

Au'U.  :  Bulbous  swellings,  constituting  the 

termination  of  some  sen.sory  nerves.    (Qnain.) 

'  end-day,  «.      The  day  of  one's  death. 

(Rvhert  <•]  idinuesler.) 

end-plates,    motorial   end-plates» 

s.  pL 

Anat.:  Expansions  terminating  the  nerves 
of  voluntary  muscles.    (Qiuiin.) 

end-Sbake,  s.  Acertain  freedom  of  end- 
wise motion  of  a  spindle  or  arbur,  which  has 
bearings  at  each  end,  so  that  the  shonldeis  of 
the  gudgeons  or  pivots  (as  in  a  watcli),  shall 
not  bej.r  ag;iiiist  the  journal-boxes  or  plat«. 

*  end-speech,  «.    An  epilogue,  a  tag. 

end  stone,  s.  One  of  tlie  plates  of  a 
waieh-jewel  against  which  the  pivot  abuts. 
(Jewel.  J 


fc^l,  b6^:  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hln.  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -si4>n=shim;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tiona,  -sioos  =  shu&    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d$L 
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end— endexnlo 


bid,  'ende»  v.t.Sii.    [Esd,  s.] 

A.  Truiu-iilive : 

1.  To  biiii^  to  an  en'l,  to  terminate,  to  con- 
clude, to  lliiibh. 

••  lu  lliat  KTBte  Iftniruour  endid  he  hla  life." 

Ui^licrl  dn  /t'uune.  p.  1S7. 

2.  Tu  bring  to  a  close  or  decision  ;  to  con- 
auniiiiate,  tu  Jeciiie. 

■•  If  1  wore  young  aiffUfi,  the  sword  ahaU  ond  it"— 
Shakc«i>.:  Merry  W  ioei.  I,  1. 

3.  To  destroy,  to  kill,  to  put  to  deuth. 

•'  The  lord  of  Stafford  liwvr  today  liatU  l>ou«ht. 
Thy  likfiiesH,  f-r  liiateftil  o(  tliotf.  Ktiia  iliirry. 
ThiB  Bword  hath  andcd  him.'  ,,r    _  - 

^haketp. :  Henry  I  V„  r.  8. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  broujilit  to  an  end,  to  be  finished, 
to  terminate,  to  ce;i3e. 

"  Then  the  story  aptly  ♦•mfj  ■ 

S/uikei/}.  ■   Vc'iuti  AdoniM.Tl6. 

2.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to  linish. 

"Our  laual.iiiK.  K  It  >>e  loud  aud  high,  commonly 
9nd*  In  -id.-e;.  algli.  end  all  tlie  luatancea  of  pleasure 
have  a  stiUK  la  the  Uil.  '—T-tylar. 

3.  To  oe;i8e,  to  fail,  to  die  out. 

"  His  Bovereiguty  built  uih>u  either  of  thow  title* 
oould  not  h.ive  dt«  -'i  I'-d  to  hlM  heir,  but  muflt  have 
mxded  with  hlin."— iwcAe. 

•4.  To  die. 

■'  Ere  they  live,  to  md." —Shakt$p.  ■•  Meaiure  f'yr 
Meaturf,  li.  3. 

5.  To  conclude  or  finish  a  discourse. 

••  He  rnd^d  and  his  words,  replete  with  guile. 
Into  her  hewt  too  eaay  entr.mce  won_^ 

Milton  :  P.  /.-.  H-  73*- 

^  Crjibb  thus  discriminates  between  to  end, 
to  dose,  and  to  (t-rmuiafe  .■"  "  To  etwi  is  the 
simple  actitm  of  putting  an  end  to,  without 
any  coUiiteriil  idea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  geiif  nc 
term.  To  dost  is  to  eftrfgnidually  ;  to  tei-vun- 
ate  ia  to  end  in  a  specific  manner.  There  are 
pei-sons  even  in  civilizeil  oomitries  so  ignorant 
as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  lives  as  they 
began  them,  without  one  rational  reaeition  : 
the  Christian  doses  his  career  of  active  duty 
only  with  the  failure  of  his  bodily  powers  A 
person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by 
yielding  the  subject  of  contest;  he  termimites 
the  dispute  by  entering  into  a  compromise." 
{Cialib:  Etig.  Synon.) 

•  ond'-ar-ble,  a.    [Eng.  end  :  -alAe.]   That  may 

or  can'be  ended  or  temiinated  ;  terminable. 

•  en-d&m'-age.  •  en-dam-madge,  *en- 

dom-age*  v.t.  [l^.  end'^mrtuiger.]  [Dam- 
age.) To  damage,  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  pre- 
judice, to  harm. 

"Ihit  never  more  he  mote  endammadge  vl^ht      ^ 
With  his  vUe  tongue,  which  mauy  had  defamed. 
Sptntmr  :  F.  V-  "1-  ='>'■  ^• 

•  en-d&m'-age-a-ble,  a.      [Eng.  endamage; 

-able.]  Tha't  may  or  can  be  damaged;  liable 
to  dacnage  or  injury. 

•  gn-dam'-age-ment,  ».     [Eng.  endamage; 

■meid.]  Damage,  loss,  injuiy,  harm,  pre- 
judice. 

'■  These  Arct  of  France  that  are  advanced  here._ 
Have  hither  marched  Ui  thy  eDdamau'ment. 

Shdkttp.  :  Ei'ig  John,  iL  L 

•  en-dS-m'-ni-fy.  v.t.      (Pref.   en,  and  Eng. 
damnijy  (q.v.)-]    To  damnity,  to  injure. 

"Those  were  much  endimnified  by  the  violent 
breakJug  in  of  the  heaA.'—Sandj/t     Traoelt.  p.  376. 

Sn-dan' ger,  "  en-daun-ger,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en.  and  Eng-  danger  (q.v.)  J 

1.  To  brint;  into  danger,  hazard,  or  peril; 
to  expose  to  danger  ;  to  put  in  hazard. 

•*  I  hold  him  but  a  fool  that  wiU  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  tlin.t  loves  him  not." 

Shaketp. ;  Two  G^mClemen  of  Verond,  v.  «. 

•2.  To  incur  the  danger  or  riak  of;  to 
hazaid,  to  risk. 

■•  He  tint  tumeth  tht  humours  back,  and  maketh 
the  wouud  bleed  iuwarda.  endangereth  millgu  ulcera." 
—Bacxm. 

•«n-dan'-ger-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endanger; 
■ment.  ] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  endai.gering  or  placing  in 
danger,  hazard,  or  peril. 

•*  Uil.imltous  yoke*,  not  to  be  lived  mider  wlthont 
the  endangermcnt  of^  our  Bou.\a."—aIUton :  Tetru- 
ehordon. 

2.  Danger,  risk,  hazard. 

*•  [He)  bade  his  servant  to  Invent 
Whicli  way  he  euter  might  without  ^danTerment. 
Upemer:  F  y..  V.  ii.  20. 

*  en-dark',  •  en-dark'-^n,  v.t.  I  Pref.  tn, 
and  Eng.  dark,  darken  (q.v.).]  To  make  dark, 
to  darken,  to  obscure 

"  My  life's  light  wholly  tri''   rke^ied  is." 

Daniel :  SonnfiU  lo  Delin,  A.  21. 


•en-dart',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and    Eng.  dart 

(q.v.).]    To  dart,  to  shoot. 

"  No  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye." 

Siuik^tp. :  Slomao  ±  JiUiet,  L  8. 

en-dear',v■^    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  dear  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  make  dear  or  beloved  ;  to  attach  by 
bonds  of  alfcction. 

•■  She  whose  generoua  aid  her  narae  enOearM,  _ 

Tore  dowu  tbuie  remuautn  with  a  h;iri'>'  "  hand. 
/iyron  :  ChUde  Harold,  ll.  Ui. 

•  2.  To  make  dear  in   price ;  to  raise  the 
price  of. 

"  All  vlctualn  and  other  provialonBe»u^ar«(i."—Ari/ip 
Jwnes  -  PrrKUiifiation  voneei-ning  HuUdinffi  (1618). 

*  3.  To  bind,  to  oblige. 

"lEmflonauch  *'ni«a''«*  to  that  lord." 

Shuketp. :  Ti'non  of  Athem,  UL  1 

•  en  -  dear' -  ^CO,  «-  [Eng.  endear;  -ance.] 
Allection. 

en~deared',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Ehdear.J 

"  en-dear' -ed-ly,  odf.  (Eng.  endeared;  -ly.] 
Affectionately .  witli  love  or  affection  ;  dearly. 

*en-dear'-ed-neflS,  s.  [Eng.  endeared; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  endeared 
or  beloved. 

^n-dear'-ingt  T""-  P"^-.  *■.  *  3-    (Endeab-I 

A.  As  jrr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  make  dear  or  be- 
loved, 

C.  As  subst. :   The  act  of  making  dear  or 
beloved  ;  endearment. 

en-dear'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  endear;  -ment.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  endearing  or  making  dear  or 
beloved. 

2.  A  state  of  being  ende-ared  or  beloved;  s 

source  or  cause  of  aflection. 

en-deaV-or,  en-deaV-our,  $.  [En- 
deavor, I']  An  effort,  an  essay,  an  attempt; 
the  exertion  of  the  pbysicai  or  intellectual 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  some  object. 

Christian  Endeavor  :  A  non-sectarian  religious 
organization  ft^ntnied  in  Feliruary,  1881,  Ly 
the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  at  Portland, 
Maine,  with  an  original  membership  of  less 
than  fifty.  In  189G  the  movement  had  ex- 
tended to  nearly  every  foreign  country  and 
missionary  land,  was  endorsed  by  thirty-tw(t 
Christian  denominations,  with  43,.^'79  societies 
organized  and  a  total  membership  of  about 
2,G(.)0,(^)00.  The  local  branches  comprise  those 
of  the  Young  People,  Junior,  Intermediate. 
Senior.  Mothers,  Parents,  <tc.,  collectively 
termed,  in  their  respective  countries,  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  An  inter- 
national organization,  known  as  the  World's 
Union  of  Christian  Endeavor,  has  been  re- 
cently organized,  with  a  view  to  holding  a 
general  convention  every  three  years,  the  firet 
convention  being  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  in 
July,  180G.  Rev.  Dr.  Claik.the  founder  of  this 
remarkably  snccessful  enterprise,  is  President 
of  the  United  Society  in  this  country  and  also 
of  the  World's  Union. 

en-deav'-or,  en-deav'-our,  *en-dev- 
or,  *  en-dev-our,  r  i.  &  (.  [From  the 
Mid.  Eng.  phrase  '*  to  do  his  deter"  =  to  do  his 
duty,  with  pref.  «».] 

A*  Intratmtive : 

1.  To  labor  or  exert  oneself  to  a  certain 
purpose;  to  strive  or  work  for  a  certain  end ; 
to  struggle,  to  try,  to  make  effort*). 

*2.  To  seek  to  gain;  to  strive  after  or  for. 
(Followed  by  after.) 

*B.   Tramitive: 

1.  To  attempt,  strive,  or  exert  oneself  to 
gain  ;  to  seek  to  effect  or  bring  about. 

2.  To  attempt,  to  essay. 

3.  To  exert. 

%  Cra,bb  thus  discriminates  between  to  en- 
dmrotir.  to  aim,  to  stnve,  and  to  struggle: 
"  To  endeavour  is  general  in  its  ob  ect ;  aim  is 
particular ;  we  endeufour  to  do  wliatever  we 
set  about ;  we  aim.  at  doing  something  whicli 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable 
object.  To  strive  is  lo  endeavour  earnestly ; 
to  struggle  ia  to  strive  earnestly.  An  emiea- 
vour  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  we  emiea- 
uourtod't  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that 
which  is  wrong  :  aiming  is  the  fruit  of  an 
aspiringtemper;  the  object  airreerf  at  is  always 
something  superior  eitlier  in  reality  or  iniagi 
nation,  and  calls  for  particular  exertion ; 
striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  de- 


sire ;  the  thing  striven  toi-  m  al  ways  conceived 
to  be  of  importance  :  struggling  is  the  effftct 
of  necessity ;  It  is  proportioned  to  the  dIflW 
culty  of  attainment,  aud  the  resistance  which 
is  opposed  to  it ;  the  thing  tstrv^gL  d  for  Ls  in- 
dispensubly  necessary.  Tliose  only  wlio  e/t- 
deavour  to  dischari^e  their  duty  to  God  aud 
their  fellow- creatures  can  exjiect  re.al  tran- 
quillity of  nnnd.  Whoever  aims  at  the  ao 
quininent  of  great  wealth  or  much  powOT 
opens  the  door  for  nmch  misery  t<»  himselt 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  our 
greatest  enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascen- 
dency, we  sliould  always  strive  to  keep  them 
under  our  control.  There  are  some  men  who 
struggle  thnmgh  life  to  obtain  a  mere  comp©- 
tenee,  and  yet  die  without  succeeding  in  their 
object.  We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct 
faults,  to  aim  at  attaiuing  Christian  perfec- 
ti<m,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad  habits  :  these 
are  the  surest  means  of  saviug  us  from  the 
necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured 
reputation."  (OnMi :  Eng.  Syrum.) 
6n-d©av'-6r-«r,  «.     [Eng.  endearor;  -<r] 

1,  One  who  strivea,  labors,  or  exerts  himself 
to  tt  certain  end, 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  the  various  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor.     [E-.] 

•fin-deaV-or-ment,  «.     |Eng.  endeavor; 

-merU.]     An  endeavor,  a  Btmggle,  an  attempt 
en-dec  -a-gon,   s.     [Gr.  €v&(K.a  (hendeJca)  = 

eleven,  and  ywvia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 
Ge(m. :  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and 

angles. 
©n-dec-ig'-^-OUS.  a.    [Gr.  ei-SeKo  (Und^) 

=  eleven  ;    yut^  (sutu)  —  woman,  aud  Eng. 

ad.i,  suff.  -otts.l 
Bot.:  Having  eleven  petals. 

*  en-dec-&n'-dri-^  s.  pi.  (Gr.  evfie^aCftw^ 
deka.)  =  eleven,  and  avqp  (a/ier),  genit.  avi^ 
{andros)  =  a  man.] 

Bot. :  A  class  intercalated  into  the  artificial 
arrangement  of  Linnsus  for  plants,  if  any  suck 
exist,  having  eleven  stamens.  Linuieus  did 
not  know  any,  and  passed  at  once  from  his 
tenth  class,  Decandria  (plants  having  ten 
stamens).  t*t  his  Dodecaudria  (plants  having 
froui  twelve  to  niueteen). 

©n-dec-a-phyl'-lous,  a.     [Gr.  efSeica  (hei^ 

deka)  =  'eleven  ;  <f)uAAov  {phullon)  =  leaf,  and 
Eug..  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  {Of  a  leaf):  Having  eleven  leaBeU. 

en-deic'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  efSeiKTixd?  (endeiktikoi} 
=  demonstrating  ;  ivSftKwui  (eTuleiknumi)  = 
to  show.)  Showing,  exhibiting,  displaying: 
as,  an  endeictic  dialogue  =  one  which  displajri 
skill 

en-deut-is,  «•    [Gr.,  ft^m  evSeUwtii  {endeik- 

numi)  =  to  show.] 

Med. :  A  showing,  displaying,  or  exhibiting; 
applied  to  such  symptoms  or  appearances  in 
a  disease  as  point  to  the  proper  remedies  to  be 
applied. 

en-del' -U-on-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Endellion, 
at  Wheal  Boys,  in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first 
found;  •iUiMin.)((\.s.).'\ 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Bocbnonite  (q.v.). 

•  en-dem'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  ei-A^fito?  {endemios)  » 
belonging  to  a  people  :  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  6.j/«>« 
{dimos)  =  a  people.]  The  same  as  Endeuio 
(q.v). 

"Gather  what  end^mlil  diseaaea  the  Inhabltaoto 
were  subject  to."— Way  ;  On  the  Creation. 

en  -  dem'  -  IC,  a-  &  s.  fFr.  endemique  ;  Gr. 
eVSTjfiO?  {endmios)  —  dwelling  at  home  :  kv  (en) 
—  ill,  among,  aud  5^^o5  {demos)  =  a  country 
district  aud  the  people  inhabiting  it] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pei-taiuing  to  particular  locali- 
ties.    [Endemic-disease.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Endemic-diseam 
(q.v.> 

endemic-disease,  s. 

Med. :  A  disease  common  from  local  causes 
in  special  districts,  fioin  which  it  shows  no 
tendency  to  spread  through  the  country  gene- 
rally. Thus,  intermittent  fevers  are  endemic 
in  marshy  places,  goitre  in  certain  mountainous 
regions,  &.c. 

endemic  species,  genera,  &c. 

Biol  :  Animals  or  plants  which  characterise 
particular  regions. 


fite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall:  try- 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
Syrian,     ce,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


endemical— endocarpon 
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fo-dem  -ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  endemic  :  -al,] 
Med.  :  Tlie  same  as  Endemic  iq.v.). 

Sn-dem'-ic-al-ly,  "dv.  [Eng.  endemioat ;  -ly.  J 
In  ail  endeiuii.-  uiuimer. 

•en-do-mi9'-i-tir,  s.  [Eng.  end^mk ; -Uy.] 
The  ([Uiility  or  state  of  being  endemic. 

•fin-de-mi-ol'-d-gy,  ».    (Gr.  e.6»jjxio?(e7tde- 

mios)  —  ilwL-lliiiKat  home,  and  \6yo<;  (logos)  =  a 
discourse. )  A  di.^course  or  treatise  on  endemit; 
diseases  ;  the  theory  or  doctrine  of  endrniic 
diseases. 

•Sn-de'-mi-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  ei-fi^fjuos  (ende- 
mios).]     The  same  as  Endemic  (qv.). 

"  Eiidomiail,  eudemml,  or  endemiaiu  UIs^am.  a  <ilA- 
tcinper  timt  nlTects  a  gi&at  iiomber  la  the  suiue  cOud- 
try,  —Kersey. 

■€n-deil-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  endeniz{e); 
•utUm.]  The  act  of  naturalizing  or  making  a 
denizen. 

•on-den'-ize,  tfJ.  [Endenizen. l  Tomakea 
denizen,  to  naturalize. 

"  Tlie  Kn^Iiab  ton^ie  hath  been  beaiitlfle<l  and  en- 
riched out  of  other  touguej!.  by  enfranchising  and  en- 
denizing  etmnge  woids.  —Camdetu 

•  Sn-den'-i-zen,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
denizen  (q.v.)"]  To  naturalize;  to  make  a 
denizen  of. 

"  It  I3  virtne  that  Rives  glory  ;  that  wlH  mdenUen  a 
man  every  wheie."— Sf«  ./onwm  :  Disooveriet. 

tod'-er,  •  end-ore,  s.    [Eng.  end ;  -er.)   One 

who  or  that  which  ends,  terminatea,  or  brings 
to  an  end. 

"Tlie  maker  of  (alth.  and  the  parfyte  endsre,  Jean, 
[the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faiui.  Author.  Ver- 
aiony—Wycliffe:  Heb.  xU,  % 

&i-der-m&t'~ic,  a.  [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  in,  and 
£fpfxaTi«o«  (de^rmxilikos)  =  pei'taining  to  the 
Bkin  ,  Bepfia  (derma),  genit.  5e'p^wiTos(denna£os) 
R  skin.] 

Med.  :  A  term  applied  to  that  method  of 
using  remedies  in  which  tliey  are  rulibed  into 
the  skin,  especially  after  the  cuticle  bas  been 
removed,  as  by  a  blister. 

fa-der^-mio,  a.     fGr.  iv  (en)  =  in ;  jep^ta 

(denna)  =  skin,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.  ] 
Med. :  The  same  as  Endbrhatic  (q.v.). 

fln'-der-dn,   s.     [Gr.  iv  (en)  =  in,  and  S4p(K 

(deros)  =  skin.] 

Anat. :  The  dermis  or  true  skin  :  the  inner 
plane  of  growth  of  the  outer  integumentary 
tayer  —  viz.,  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis. 
(Nicholson,  &c.) 

•  Sn-det'-tSd,  cu    [Fr.  en  =  in,  and  detU  = 

debt.]     Indebted. 

"  If  we  be  BO  et>d^t«d  and  boonde  to  Ood." — Caiuin« 
/toure  Oodlye  Sennona,  ser.  iL 

•  fe-deW  (ew  ;ia  u),  v.t.    [Endue.] 

t  fal-dex-o-ter'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  t¥Sov(endon) 

=  within,  and  Eng.,  &c.  «»f«ric  (q.v,).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

Med. :  Acted  on  by  both  external  and  Internal 
muses  acting  together. 

B<  As  sitbstautiife : 

Med. :  That  which  is  so  acted  on. 

•  en-di-ab-lee,  v.t.    [Fr..  from  diable  =  devil.) 

To  possess  as  with  a  devil, 
'.'        "Such  an  one  as  might  beet  tfTMUoMaa  the  rabble* — 
North:  Exarnen.  p.  571. 

•  en-dl-a-ble-ment,  5.  [Fr.]  Diabolical 
possession. 

■•  As  if  an  endiablement  had  poeaessed  them  alL"— 
North:  Examsix,  p.  608.    {Dane%) 

•  in  -  di' -  a  -  per,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
diaper  (q.v.).]     To  variegate. 

•&l-dict'  (c  silent),  *en-dite,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 

enditer.]    [Indict,  Indite.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  compose,  to  indite. 

"O  Boueraigne  <iueene.  whose  praise  I  woaM  fmdite." 
Spem<^:  F.<e..  III.  ii.  8. 

2.  To  indict  or  charge  before  a  court  of 
Justice. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  to  write. 

"  He  conde  songes  make,  and  well  ftndite." 

Chaucer:  C.  T  (ProL),  96. 

•  2n-dict'-ment  (c  silent),  s.    [Indictment.] 

&id'~ing,  •end-yng,  'end-ynge,  pr.  par., 

a.t  &'  s.     [End,  v.] 


A*  &■  "B*  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  ad^. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 
C»  As  substantive ; 
L  Vnlinury  L<i7ignage: 

1.  A  conclusion,  a  termination,  an  end. 

"The  tiun-B  also  of  tlio  Mldjhrat  have  nloiit  b^n. 
Oint,'a  ill  wunOei*  auil  iiowfrfm  wurks,  auu  tndiitgt  iu 
etieclaaud  sigiifl*— 2  KsUrut  is.  «. 

2.  A  termination  of  life, 

"  01  Surrye  a  worthy  kj  nge 
Kim  Blewe,  and  that  was  his  endimfle.' 

Uawrr  :  C.  A..  Tl. 

3.  The  terminating  syllable  of  a  word. 

"I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an  luno. 
eeiitrhyme;  furfioiru.  horn,  ahnrdihyine  :  foreelion], 
fool,  a  babbling  rhyme;  very  mriiuous  C'ldings."— 
attakesp  :  Much  Ad>  About  Nothitig.  v.  2. 

II.  Gram.. :  The  final  orterininatiiig  syllable 
Of  a  word. 

end'-ir-on,  s.  (Eng.  end,  and  iron.]  A 
movable  iron  plate  or  cheek  used  in  cook- 
ing stoves  to  enlarge  or  contract  the  grate. 
[Andiron.] 

*  ennli'te,  c    [Endict,] 

en'-dive,  s.  [Fr.  endive;  Prov.,  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Itid.  endivia,  from  Lat.  intybus,  intybnoi, 
iutubus.  intubum  ;  Gr.  fvTv^ov  (eaiuhon),  prob. 
from  Arab,  hindiha.} 

Bat.  d  Crd.  Lang. :  A  coiaposite  plant, 
Cichorium  Endivi((  [Cichorium],  a  native  of 
the  north  of  China,  and  some  otlier  parts  of 
Asia  ;  early  cultivated  in  EiO"!**.  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  introduced  into 
Britain  apparently  some  time  before  a.d. 
154S.  It  has  a  head  of  pale  blue  flowers. 
There  are  two  leading  varieties,  one  with 
broad  ragged  leaves,  the  other  with  leaves 
narrower  and  curled.  The  leaves,  after  being 
blanched  to  diminish  tlieir  bitterness,  are 
xised  in  salads  and  stews. 

"  'rhere.  at  no  cost,  on  onions,  rank  and  red. 
Or  the  curled  endive'*  bitter  leaf,  he  fed." 

Cowper :  Salud  (Trana,). 

Snd'-less,  *ende-leflp  *  ende-lesse,  a.  & 

adv.     [A.S.  e;i(/f?^di.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  no  end,  termination,  or  conclu- 
sion ;  unceasing,  unending. 

"  She  strikes  oat  all  that  luxury  can  aak. 
And  gaiUB  new  vigour  at  her  endless  task." 

Cowper:  Charity,  102,  108. 

2.  Infinite  in  longitudinal  extent;  unlimited, 
having  no  bound  or  limit. 

"  As  It  la  pleasant  to  the  eye  to  have  an  endtea  pros- 
pect. BO  It  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understanding 
to  view  unlimited  excellenclea"— nUofioH- 

3.  Infinite  in  duration;  unending,  perpetual. 

"  Him  tbinketb  his  Joy  is  endeles," 

Oower:  C.  ^.,vi. 

4.  Unceasing,  perpetual,  continual,  con- 
stant, incessant. 

5.  Without  any  end  or  result;  fruitless,  vain. 

B,  As  adv. :  Endlessly,  unceasingly,  per- 
petually. 

"  To  give  HIb  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 
Tbem  in  His  anger,  whom  His  anger  saves 
To  punish  endlMS.'  SfiUon  :  P.  L.,  U.  167-59. 

endless-chain  propeller,  s.    One  in 

which  tlie  paddlesare  attached  to  a  traversing 
belt  or  set  of  chains,  which  rolls  over  two 
parallel  wheels. 

endless-sav, «.  A  band  saw,  consisting 
of  a  sfrel  ribbon  serrated  on  one  edge,  and 
passing  continuously  over  wlieels  above  and 
below  the  work -table  ;  used  for  scroU-sawing, 
&c.     [Band-saw.] 

endless-screw,  s.  A  screw  whose  action 
is  continuous,  engaging  the  teeth  of  a  wheel 
which  is  revolved  thereby.  It  is  used  in 
graduating  machines,  registers,  odometers, 
and  in  many  other  places  where  a  means  of 
slow  and  positive  rotation  to  a  wheel  is  re- 
quired. A  worm-wheel.  There  is  a  nece.ssary 
relation  between  the  pitch  of  the  worms  on 
the  shaft  and  of  the  teeth  on  the  wheel,  and  a 
revolution  of  the  shaft  moves  the  wheel  a 
distance  of  one  tooth.  By  an  index  arrange- 
iTient  on  the  shaft  to  enable  it  to  be  turned  a 
certain  portion  of  a  revoluticm,  say  through 
6",  and  having,  say,  sixty  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
the  latter  may  be  tumed  -5^'^  of  a  revolution 
at  a  time,  a  distance  inappreciable  to  the 
eye.  This  is  the  micrometer-screw.  (Knight.) 
[Micrometer.] 

end'-less-l^,  adv.    [A  S.  end^dsHce.] 

1,  Without  end,  termination,  or  cessation. 
"  Shut  up  in  darkness  endfentlii  to  dwell." 

Drayton  :  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveeton. 


2.  Incessantly,  perpetually,  continually, 
oouKlanily. 

"Thuui^li  Oud>  promise  has  made  a  mire  entalJ  ol 
grncu  tu  .,\\  tito&e  will)  liuiiiljly  tt<:ek.  yet  It  uowtivr* 
eu^a/e  lli;it  it  aliall  IniixirLunately  and  eiidh'-tlu  re- 
now  itJi  aK«hUlt«  ou  thosu  whu  have  often  repulitea  lt>' 
—  M'lie:  hei-awf  Pi-tif. 

t  3.  Without  purpose,  object,  or  end  ;  aim- 
les.sly,  uselessly. 

end' -less -ness,  (?.    [A.3.  endeU&snye.] 

1.  Extension  without  end,  bound,  or  limit; 
inliiiity. 

2.  Perpetuity,  endless  duration. 

3.  The  st'ite  or  quality  of  forming  a  line 
without  end  ;  as  a  circle. 

"  The  tropick  circles  have. 
Yea,  and  those  small  ones,  wlncli  the  i>uleH  euKTavc, 
All  tlie  «aine  ruundiiess.  eveunesa.  and  all 
The  endltisneu  of  the  Equluuctl*!."  Donn*. 

end-long,  *end-lang,  v.t.  [Endlong,  adv.) 
To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  from  end  to 
end,  as  ojiposcd  to  thortering, 

*  end -long,  *  end-lang,  *  ende-longe» 
^end  longe,  ".'Ir.  &.  prep.  [A..ii.  amilaiig^ 
andlong.] 

A*  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  straight  or  direct  line  ;  directly  for* 
ward. 

"They  moten  holde 
Her  cours  endlonge."  Gowr  :  C.  A..  11 

2.  In  continuation,  without  breaking  off. 

"  I  have  heard  ttiat  he  never  could  |'re:ioli  five  wonls 
of  a  sennou  endlo^^g,  fur  as  long  as  he  has  beeo 
Uoeiised." — Scott:  Ouy  Mannering.  ch.  xL 

B.  As  prep.  :  Directly  along. 

"  Bndelonge  the  horde  as  thei  ben  Bet" 

Qoiner:  C.  A..VL 

*  end-mete,    '  ende-mete,   *  ed-mette, 

•  en-motte,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  ende;  A. 8.  ened 
=  a  duck,  and  AS.  mete,  mttte  —  meat,  food.] 
Bot.  :  Lenticula.  (Prompt.  Parv.)  Proljably 
the  Lesser  Duckweed  (LemTia  minor).  (Britten 
(t  Holland.) 

t  end'-mdst,  a.  [A.9.  endemfest.]  The  nearest 
to  the  end  or  farthest  extremity  ;  at  the  farthest 
end  ;  remotest,  last. 

en-do-,  pre/.  [Or.  €vBov(endon)  =  within.]  A 
prefix  employed  to  signify  within. 

en-do -ar-ter-i'-tis,  s.    [Gr.  (vSov  (endon)  ^ 

within,  and  Mod.  ha.t.  ctrteritis  (q.v.).^ 

Med. :  A  chronic  affection,  commencing  with 
relaxation  and  infiltration  of  the  tissue  of  an 
artery.     [Arteritis.] 

en-do-car'-di-ic,  a.  [Gr  it^of  (endon)  = 
within,  and  KapSioKo^  (kardiakos)  =  belonging 
to  the  lieart.] 

Anat.  £  Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
endocardium  (q.v.). 

6n-d6-ear-di'-tis,  s.     [Gr.  tvlov  (endon)  = 

within,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  carditis  (q.v.).J 

Med. :  Inflammation  of  the  internal  seroua 
membrane,  extending  over  the  valves  and  cavi- 
ties of  tlie  heart,  usually  caused  by  rheumatism 
and  accompanied  by  various  well-marked  val- 
vrdar  murmurs.  Bright's  disease,  with  albu- 
minuria, especially  after  scarlet  fever,  is  also 
a  frequent  cause. 

Sn-do-car'-di-iim.  s.     [Gr.  fvSov  (endon)  « 

within,  and  xap^ia  (kardia)  =  the  heart.] 

Anat.  :  An  internal  lining  of  the  human 
heart.  It  consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a 
close  network  of  elastic  fibres  often  passing 
into  fenestrated  membrane,  with  muscular 
fibres  in  parts,     (Quain.) 

Sn'-do-carp,  s.  [Gr.  cvSov  (endon)  =  within, 
and  Kopn-o?  (iarpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  inner  coat  or  shell  of  a  fruit.  In 
drupes  like  tlie  cherry  it  is  the  "  stone."  Itis 
called  by  Ga*rtner  the  Putamen  (q.v.). 

en-do-car'-pe-i,  s.pl.    [Endocarp.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  o--  order  of  lichens  having  the 
fruit,  whicii  resembles  a  capsule,  immersed  in 
the  foliaceous  or  crust-like  frond.  (Berkeley.) 

en-do -car'-pi-dse,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
carp(on),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  sutf.  -idfF.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  lichens,  type  lindocarpon 
(q.v.). 

en-do-car'-pon,  s.  [Xamed  from  the  cha- 
racterthat  the  receptacles  are  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  frond.]    [Endocarp.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  lichens,  order  PanneHaee«, 
or  order  Liclienaceae,  tribe  Gasterotbalamese, 


b^,  1>6^;  p6^t.  i6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
^lan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun<  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    ~hle,  -die,  &c.  =  bel«  d$L 
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endochorion— endorhizeee 


fhiiiily  En(locan)id8e.  Leighton  emiiiierates 
sevuuteeii  liiitiati  spuries.  They  are  green  and 
greyish,  uiid  mobL  pleutifiU  m  fiumiiier  on 
rocks. 

Sn-dd-chdr'-if-on,  s.    [Gr.  euiov  (cndon)  — 
wulun,  aiul  \iipi.(iv  (c/iwioji).] 
Aiidt.  :  Tlie  vascular  layer  of  the  iiliantois. 

Sn  dd-chro'-a,    s.      [Gr.   evSo*-    (emlon)  ~ 
w ilUhi,  aud xpHaidLroiL),  \poCa(^dnoiu)  =  8kin.] 
Bot. :    A    supposed    interior   layer   of  the 
cuticle.    (Treus.  of  Bot.) 

^'-do-chrome,  s.  [Fr.  endochrome,  from  Gr. 
cySou  (eiuion)  —  witiiiu,  and  XP^f^"^  (c/ironiu)  = 
a  coloui'.] 

Bot. ;  A  tolouring  matter  found  in  leaves. 
Grillith  and  riunhx-y  consider  tiio  term  vague 
and  iudeltnite,  nmi  prefer  lu^in^  tlie  uxpressiou 
Cell-conLent:i  (4-v.)' 

•  en-doc'-trin-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.cn,  and  Lat. 
doctriiudus,  pu.  |)ar.  of  doct/iiu)  =  to  teach.] 
To  tcairli,  to  iiidt)etriiiate. 

"Tlioy  were  tliorouglily  cn^ctrinaUsd  in  tbat  way." 
—Vum'iuiiui:    IKor/^,  ii.  Ca*. 

•  en-doc'-trine,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  En^. 
dodviae  {■■\.\.).}  To  teach,  to  instruct,  to  in- 
doctiinate. 


'TtoIumeUB  Pliiluleliihus  w.-ia  emloctrtncd  in  the 
Bcicm;e  vl  goul  lolici-s.  by  StrjiW."— /ton/M  .■  JJat.  of 
the  Scfjt.  1 1UJ3).  ]}.  'i. 

Sn'-do-^yst,  s.     [Or.  evhov  (eruion)  =  within, 
and  KvffTt?  {kuitis)  =  a  bladder.] 

ZooL  :  Thii  naniu  given  by  Prnf.  Alhnan  to 
the  inner  meuibranc  or  lutegunieiitary  layer  of 
a  polyzoon. 

Sn' -do-derm,  s,    (Gr.  et^o(^{crtf/oji)=:  within, 
and  depfxa  (dennd)  =  skin.] 

1.  Anat.  (C  Phijsiot.  :  A  layer  in  the  yolk  of 
an  eg?  or  ovum,  which  develojis  into  the  true 
deiinis  or  skiu.  It  is  called  also  hypobla.st. 
{QaainJ) 

2.  Zool.  :  The  layer  or  membrane  lining  the 
aliuMiutaiy  raual,  the  cavity  of  the  body  and 
the  tubular  teutiiclos  in  the  Ccelcutcrata. 

Sn-do-der'-xnic.  a.    fEng.  eruioderm;  -ic.] 
Zool.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  endoderm. 

Sn-dog'-a-mouS,  a.    [Eng.  endogam(;/);  -ous.] 
Necessarily  mairying  witiiin  the  tribe. 

"Tlie  K/ilftU'^  of  Java  are  also  entlogitnotut,  and 
when  >i  iiiiui  luks  a  girl  in  m^rrLi^e  he  must  prove  his 
descent  from  their  peculuLT  stock."— A^^iei .-  History 
<tf  Jaoa,  L  328. 

en-dog'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  evSof  {end^n)  —  within, 
and  ya/j.os  (yuHios)  =  mai'riage.J 

Efhuof.  :  Tlie  custom  i>revaUing  among  un- 
civilized peoples,  by  wliith  a  man  is  bound  to 
take  a  wife  of  his  own  tribe.     [ftARRiAOE.] 

"So  far  aa  1117  knowledge  goes,  endogamy  [a  mnch 
less  pr.jya]eiit  tluiu  exog^uiiy,  aud  it  seeii\s  to  me  to 
have  arisen  from  a  feeling  of  race-jiride.  as  for  U)3tauce 
In  Peru,  and  a  disdahi  of  surroiindiitg  tribss  which 
■were  either  really  or  hv|)otheticfilIy  in  a  lower  coudi- 
Ui'U.''~l,ulil/ock:  Origin  of  Civiliiotum,  ch.  iil. 

Sn' -do-gen,  s.  [Or.  fv^ov  {endoii)  =  within,  and 
yevr-aw  [r)cnnad)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  plant,  the  new  woody  matter 
In  the  stem  of  which  is  developed  in  the  first 
Instance  towards  its  interior  parts,  curving 
outwards  only  as  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
proceeded  in  its  downward  course.  This 
peculiarity  is  aliunst  uniformly  associated 
with  others  in  the  seed,  lea\  es,  &.c.  The  em- 
bryo has  but  a  single  cotyledon  [Cotyuedon], 
whence  the  plants  themseh-es  are  called 
Monocotyledons  (q.v.).  Tlie  leaves,  in  most 
cases,  have  .straight  veins  running  longitudi- 
nally ;  the  numlwr  tliree  or  its  uiultiiiles,  and 
of  the  latter  especially  3  x  2  =  6,  run  througii 
the  seveial  parts  of  the  flower.  The  germina- 
tion is  endorhizal,  i.e.  tlie  original  radicle 
forms  a  sheath  round  the  firat  root  whieii 
comes  from  witliin  the  former  one.  Palm 
trees,  bananas,  lilies,  grasses,  and  sedges  be- 
long to  this  great  division  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

(2)  Pf.  :  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  plants 
presnnting  the  characteristics  enumerated 
under  No.  1.  Lindley  prefers  to  call  it  a  class, 
and  divide-H  it  into  eleven  alliances,  viz. : 

11)  Olumales,  (2)  Amies.  (3)  Palinales,  (41  Hydnlcs. 
(6)  NorcissalcB.  (6(  Anniioales.  (7)  Orchidales.  (81  Xyri- 
d;Ues.  I'i)  Juncnics.  (10)  LiliiUes,  mid  111)  Alisinnlej. 

2.  Palreohot. :  According  to  Scbimjier,  the 
Endogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 


70  genera  and  llStipecies,  but  future  dUcovery 
wilt  doubtless  greatly  alter  these  numbers 
Pahns  are  believed  to  exist  iu  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  liliaceous  plants  in  the  Trias, 
Nurcissaceae  iu  the  Chalk;  Scitamineae,  Cype- 
ra(;efE,  Paimaceae,  and  other  orders  iu  the 
Tertiary.  The  ideutilication  of  fossil  plants 
by  fj-agmeuts  of  leaves,  by  roots,  &c.,  is  so 
liable  ti)  erroi"  that  the  foicgoing  stalcmentn 
must  be  looked  upon  as  paitly  byjiotlietical 
ratlier  than  as  thoroughly  ascertained  truth. 

en-dog '-en~a9»  s.jil   [Mod,  L:it.]  [Endoqen.] 
J'ut. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  and 
others  to  the  tiub-kiugdom  or  class  of  phuits, 
called  in  English,  Endogeas  (q.v.). 

en-ddg-en-i-tes,  a.  [Gr.  cvfioyev^c  [mdo- 
geiitis)  -  born  in  llie  Ixtuse,  but  used  f  >r,  pro- 
duced inti^rnally.  and  Lat.  sutf.  -iUs ;  Gr.  -tTTjs 
(ites)  {Paloiont.j] 

PalcEont. :  The  name  ffiven  by  Mantell  to 
certain  fossil  stems.  Ejidogenitfs  erosa  i^frowx 
the  Tilgate  beds,  which  are  of  Wealden  age. 

en-dog- en -OUS*  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  endogen 
(q.v.) ;  -ovs.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Springing  or  originating 
from  within  ;  internal. 

"It  gives  hat  littlii  chaace  toTendcgenoiu  grovfih.'— 
T.  H.  Anderson  {Ogilvio). 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (0/ woody  Tnatter):  Developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  fresli  additions  areinude  to  it, 
these  are  deposited,  at  least  in  the  flrat  in- 
stance, inside  their  predecessors. 

(2)%(0/  botaniail  classification):  Pertaining 
or  lelating  to  the  sub-kingdoui  or  class  of 
Endogen  s. 

2.  Anai. :  A  term  use<l  of  cells  enclosed  in 
a  common  cavity  of  a  cartilaginous  matrix. 
{QttaLii.) 

en-dog'-en-ons-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  endogenous; 
■l'j.\  In  an  endogeuou^  miiDuer ;  within,  in- 
ternally. 

en'-do-gen^  s.  vl.    [EsDoofa?,  l  (2).  | 

en-do-go'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  iv&ov  {end&n)  = 
within,  and  yuivia  (gonia)  =  an  angle.] 

B'-'t.  :  The  contents  of  the  nucule  of  a  chara. 
(Trms.  of  Bot.) 

en'-dd-lymph,  s.   (Gr.  ivSovicTidon)  =  within, 

and  Eng.,  &c.  lymph.] 

Am>t.  :  The  limpid  fluid  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  of  the  ear;  the  vitreous  humour  of 
the  ear,  first  described  by  Antonio  Scarpa, 
hence  called  Liquor  Scarpae,  and  containing 
twosmnllcalcareoussubstances  called  Otocon- 
ites  (q.v.). 

en-dd-ls^-phan'-gi-al,  a.  [Eng.  endo- 
lymph  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  dyyeiof  (anggeion)  =  & 
vessel,  a  receptacle.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  internal  part  of 
the  lymphatic  vt^ssels. 

endolymphangial-nodules,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Kleiu  to  certain 
nodules  developed  inside  the  lymphatics.  He 
distinguishes  tliem  from  Perilymphaugial  no- 
dules (q.v.). 

en'-dd-morph,  s.    [Gr.  li'5ov(CTiAm)=within, 

and  fiofufij}  (morpke)  —  form.  ] 

Mln.  tf  Cnjstall. :  A  mineral  enclosed  in  a 
crystal  of  some  other  mineral.  Thus  crystals 
of  quartz  have  been  found  to  enclose  endo- 
morplis  of  pearl,  spar,  titanite,  oxide  of  iron, 
epidote,  sulphate  of  barj'tes,  &c. 

en-do-my'-clii-dse,  s.pL  [Mod.  Lat.  endo- 
vtychiis,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  sutf.  -ides.} 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles),  of 
Latreille's  tribe  Trimera.  Two  genera  — Endo- 
iiiychus  and  Lycoperdina— have  representa- 
tives in  Britain. 

en-do-my'-^hiis,  «.  [Gr.  evSov  (^.ndon)  = 
witiiin,  and  ^u,xo5  (mucftos)  =  the  innermost 
place  or  part.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  t>7)ical  one 
of  the  family  EndomychidiE  (q.v  ).  One  species 
—Lycoperdina  bovistce—is  British. 

en-dd-pSx'-a-8ite,  s.  [Gr.  e^Sov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Eng.  parasite  (q.v.).] 

Biol.  :  An  internal  parasite,  as  distinguished 
from  an  ectoparasite  (q.v.). 


en-dd-per-i-car-di'-tis,  *.    [Gr.  i^Bw  («» 

don)  =  Within  ;  Trcpthapinos  (jHrioardios)  ^ 
about  or  near  the  heart ;  andeutf.  Gr. -trts  (Uto) 
(Med.)  (q.v.).] 

Med.:  Inflammation  of  the  int«*mal  linkig 
and  pericardium,  tlie  (-xterii:Ll  lining  of  tha 
heart,  more  grave  than  either  affection  existing 
ahme.     [Carditis.] 

en-doph'-a-goiis,    a.      (Eng.    endophag(jf)  f 

-ou-1.]    Practising  eudophagy  (q.v.). 

en-doph'-ar-gjr,   s.      [Gr.    fv&oy    (endon)  = 

within,  and  <t>ayf'y  (fihagein)  —  to  eat]  That 
kind  of  cunnib.dism  in  which  only  peitMiui 
belonging  to  the  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  One  AuBtrmlliiii  trllje  is  enita/AaffnuM  (that  to.  tht 
peo|)lti  [jrefer  tu  KHi  tbeir  own  rclatiuim)."— /Jut^j/  A'«im, 
Juutt  7,  1883 

en-doph-le'-uni,    en-dopb-Isa'-um,   a 

[Gr.  e^Bov  {emlon)  =  witliiu;  <^Aoc6«  (phloio^ 
=  the  rind,  peel,  or  bark  of  trees,  from  ^Aii* 
(phleu)  =  to  gush,  to  overflow.] 

Bat. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  liber 
In  thi;  bark  of  a  tree, 

en-do-pbyl'-lous.  a.  [Gr.  kvhov  imdim)  = 
within;  ^vKXov  {phullon)  =  tL  leaf,  and  Etig. 

suff.  -ons.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Dumortier  to  en- 
dogenous leaves,  because  they  are  evolved 
froiu  a  sheath. 

en'-do-phyte,   s.  [Gr.  evSoc  (endon)  =  witbis, 

and  <i>vT6v  {phuton)  =  a  phmt,  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  living  insi  le  another  one.  It 
is  used  chiefly  of  parasitic  fungi. 

en'-d^pla^m,  s.    [Or.  tyBoy  (eruton)- within, 

and  TrAao-jua  {plasma)  ~  auytliing  formeU  or 
moulded  ;  n-Ado-o-w  {plusso)  =  to  mould,  to 
shape.  ] 

Zool. :  A  difOuent  sarcodc,  constituting;  the 
central  niass  in  the  bndy  of  an  Infusoriau.  It 
is  called  also  Chyuie-mass. 

en'-do-plast,  a.  [Gr.  c^£of  (endon)  =  within, 
and  n-AaoTof  (plastos)  =  formed,   moulded.] 

[Endoplasm.] 

Zool.  :  A  rounded  or  oval  body  in  the  prot(^ 
plasui  of  the  endoplastica  (q.v.).  It  resembles 
the  rmcleus  of  a  lii.'^to logical  cell,  but  can  be 
distinguished  from  it  chemically. 

en-do -plas'-tlo-a,  s.  pi.    [Endoplast.J 

Zool. :  A  class  of  an  inals,  the  Itiiiher  of  two 
ranked  under  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  It 
consists  of  the  animals  having  in  their  proto- 
plasm an  Endnplast(q.v.).  Professor  Huxley 
divides  them  into  the  luUowing  sub-classes  or 
orders;  (I)  Radiolaiia.  (2)  Protojilasta,  or 
Aracebea,  (3)  Gregariuida.  (-t)  Catallni-ta  (?), 
the  last  assemblage,  founded  by  Haeckel,  being 
possibly  referable  to  the  Infusoria. 

en-do-pleiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  cxSov  (eri don) = with- 
in, and  TrAevpa  {pleura)  =  a  rib,  the  side.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle  to 
the  internal  integument  of  n  seed. 

en-dop'-o-dite,  s.  [Gr.  li'Soi.  (endon)  =  with- 
in, and  jTous  i}'oiis),  genii.  iroBo^  (podus)  =  foot.] 
Zool. :  The  internal  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  {Huxley.)  Tlie  in- 
ner of  the  two  secondary  joints  into  which 
the  typical  Limb  of  a  Crustacean  is  divided. 
(iVwAoteon.) 

en-dop'-^e,  a,     [Gr.  Utov  (eiidtm)  =  within, 

and  TTTt'Ao*'  (j'tilon)  =  a  feather.] 

Bot  :  Having  an  embryo  with  the  plumata 
rolled  up  in  the  cotyledons.  Example  :  Endo* 
genous  plants. 

•  en'-dbre,  v.  t.  [O.  Fr.  endorer ;  Lat.  indeauro.^ 
To  gild,  to  make  of  a  yellow  cobmr. 

"  Endort  hem  with  yolkes  ol  eggea." — LOttr  Cttr^ 
Cocontm,  p.  37. 

en'-do-rliiz,  en-do-rhiz'-a,  ».  (Gr.  Ii^Aop 

{emlon)  =  within,  and  pi^a  {rhi:a)  =  a  root. 

Dot. :  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  in  inono- 
cotylednnous  plants,  eacli  rootlet  of  which 
is  covered  by  a  sheath  called  Coleorhiza.  [E^ 

DORRIZE^.J 

en-do-rhiz'-al,  en-do-rhiz'-ous,  a.    [Gt. 

evSav  (ciidon)  =  within  ;  pi^a  {rhizd)  —  a  root; 
and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ai,  -Ofts.J 

Bot.:  Pertaining  to  tlie  Endorhizeae (q.T.) I 
monocotyledonous, 

en-do-rhlz'-e-SB,  S.  pi.  [Gr.  erSot-  (endon)  ■=. 
within;  piV<*  (Wtiza)=a  root,  and  Lat.  (em. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ex.} 


f&tA.  isX,  f&re.  amidst,  wbat,  fSai,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  ^x,  marine ;  go,  pStt 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib«  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    fla,oa=ie;ey  =  a.    aa  =  lew. 


endorhizous— endowment 
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Bot. :  Tlie  name  given  in  a.d.  1808  l>y 
Bidinnt  to  tlie  great  8uh-kiit{^(lorn  of  planln 
teniicl  Jty  l)e  Can. loll.-,  in  a.d,  1813,  Mono- 
ootyiedona;  or  Eudogeuii;. 

fin-dd-rhiz'-ous,  o.    [Endorhizal.] 

te-dors'-a-ble,  o.     [Kw^.  mdoTs(e);  -ahU.] 
That  iijyy  or  vm\  be  endorsed. 

dn-dor'se,  *eii-dosse,  In-dorse,  f.(.  &  r. 

(O.Pr.  untiostipr :  IVnin  fu— tii,  on,  (iiid  ilos  ~ 
tbe  back  ;  Lat.  dorsian.]    [iNDoasE.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  LiUrall]/: 

*(1)  To  place  or  put  on  the  back  of;  to 
load,  to  burden. 

"  t'h/iriot*  or  eleplmuta  endornt  with  towars 
Of  jircliei-3."  Uilton ;  P.  H.,  HI  829. 

(2)  To  furnish  with  a  back. 

"  He  ta  at  tills  ttma  eii<lor8iiig  a  setof  seveu  volumes 
fclpuce."— Vuu^/ity;  Utinrs.  iv.  09. 
•(3)  To  put  on,  to  invest  with. 

"  They  endorsed  their  armoiira," 

Kiitglu  -ftlut  aiini,  tii  r«(W«  fijiwnier,  vl  294. 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(5)  To  write  on  the  back  of  a  document,  as 
k  note  of  the  ciuiteiits,  he. 

"What  he  hiu  endorsed  on  the  boode."  —  Burke: 
Commit  ir  on  AJfuirs  of  Imlui. 

*(0)  To  write,  inscribe,  cut,  or  engrave, 

"  Her  Dame  oil  every  tree  I  will  endorne.' 

Speiiaer  :  CoUn  Clout.  832. 

2.  Fig. :  To  aeknowledge,  to  approve,  to 
Banction.  to  ratify  :  as,  To  e^\^}orse-A  sUitement. 

"  Tl)i8  jierchance  may  be  your  policy  to  endirfe  me 
your  bi-otlicr.  tln?i-elty  to  eiiile.-ir  lue  the  more  lo  you." 
^-Uoyatll :  l.ftlem.  bit.  iv.,  leL  1. 

IL  Comm.  £  Banking: 

1.  To  write  one's  name  on  the  back  of  a 
KlI,  clieque,  note,  or  other  docnnient. 

2.  To  ti'aiisfer  or  assign  by  endorsement. 

*  B.  Intraiis. ;  To  write  an  endorsement  on 
adocuiniMit. 

"  By  end'trthiff  ou  the  letter  when  you  receire  it*— 
Bot/!e :   Workt,  vL  To. 

&t-dor  se,  in-dorse,  s.    [Esdorse,  v.] 

Her.  :  An  ordinnry,  containing  in  brendth 
one  fourth,  or,  accnrdhi'^  to  some,  one-ei,i^h(h 
of  the  palp.  It  benrs  exactly  tlie  same  relatinn 
to  that  ordinary  as  the  cottise  does  to  tlie 
l>end. 

&x-dt>r-see',  in-dor-see»  s.  [Eng.  endoTs(e); 

Comm.  :  Tlie  party  who  acquires  tlie  right 
conveyed  by  any  negotiable  instrinnent  in 
consequence  of  its  being  nnule  over  to  him  by 
endorsement.  Where sever.d  endoi-sers  appear 
on  the  back  of  a  bill,  the  last  i.s  tlie  one  en- 
titled to  receive  the  money  or  right  conveyed. 
{Ditlirll.) 

&i-dorse'-ment,  In-dorse-ment,  s,  [Eng. 

endursG ;  -vieiit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Litertdlij : 

(t)  The  act  of  endorsing  or  writing  on  the 
back  of  a  document. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.,  I. 

(3)  Tliat  which  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
tack  of  a  document ;  a  suiierscription. 

"It  w.is  written  aa  early  as  the  thne  meutloned  In 
Vt\^endortemenl."—iiQylc:  WorkH,  vi.  70. 

(4)  In  the  same  .sense  as  II.,  2. 

2.  Fiq.  :  A  r^ttification,  sanction,  approval, 
or  acknowleilgnient. 

"The  oidorxrmfnr  of  supreme  (lellght. 
WritbyafrieiiJ.aaU  with  hiri  blootl." 

Herbert :  Sundai/. 

n.  Comm.  <C  Bunking: 

1.  The  act  of  endoi-sing  a  bill,  cheque,  note, 
or  other  document. 

2.  Tliat  wliich  is  endorsed  or  written  on  the 
bark  of  a  bill,  cheque,  or  nther  document. 
Endorsements  are  of  two  kinds— Special  nnd 
General.  An  endorsement  is  called  special 
When  the  bill  or  cheque  is  endorsed  payable 
to  the  order  of  the  persini  to  whom  it  is 
transferred.  A  gineral  en<lorsemerit  is  when 
the  iioldcr-  who  wishes  to  tr.insfer  the  docu- 
ment simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of  his 
firm.  When  thus  end(jrswl,  a  bill  or  cheque 
may  be  tninsfeircd  from  band  to  band  without 
frnthi^^r endorsement,  and  is  freely  negotiable, 
Althongli  tbe  literal  meaning  of  ihe  word  en- 
dorsement is  writing  on  the  back,  it  is  not 
essential  that  tlie  writing  should  be  on  the 
back.      By  the    endorsement  of  a  bill,  the 


endoi-ser  Incurs  the  responsibility  of  a  new 
diawei-,  and  luiuce  if  the  drawer 'loes  not  pny 
the  bill  when  it  matures,  the  endorser,  ou  re- 
ceiving notice  of  dishonour,  must  pay  the 
sum  due  to  the  holder,  together  with  the 
notarial  cinirges  incurred.  In  the  case  of  a 
cheque  "to  oriler,"  tlie  banker  is  not  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of  an  eudorse- 
niL-nt.     (Dithdl.) 

en-dor'-ser,  in-dor~ser,  s.   [Eng.  en/lursic); 
■er.] 

1.  One  who  endorses  a  document. 

2.  One  who  sanctions,  ratitles.  or  approves. 
en'-dd-sarc,  s.     [Gr.  etfioi-  (endon)  =  within, 

and  crapf  (sai-x),  genit.  (rap«os  (Kiokos)  =  flesli.] 
Zool. :  The  inner  moleculur  layer  of  sarcode 
in   the  Amoeba  and  other  allied  Rhizopods. 
(Nicholson.) 


V  (endo7i)  = 


en-do-skel'-e-ton,  s.     [Gr.  ti-So 
within,  and  Eng.  skeleton  (q.v.).] 

Anat. :  The  internnl  bony  and  cartilaginous 
framework  of  the  body.  It  is  generally  "called 
simply  the  skeleton,  but  the  ]iretix  endo-  di:^- 
tin-^iiuislies  it  from  the  exoskeleton.  found  in 
insects,  Crustacea,  and  other  animals. 

en-do^'-mic,  a.  [Gr.  ev&Of  (endon)  =  within  ; 
(oano^  (nsmns)  =  a  thrusting,  and  Eng.  adj. 
snfT.  -ic]    The  same  us  Endosmotic  (q.v.). 

en-do^-mdin'-e-ter,  «.  [Gr.  evSov  (endmi)  = 
within;  oxt/ao?  (dsinos)  =  a  thrusting;  wSew 
(otheo)  =  to  thrust;  and  iierpov  (metrou)  —  a 
measure.] 

Mech.  :  An  instrument  in\'ented  by  M.  Du- 
trochet  to  measure  the  rai>idity  of  the  passage 
of  a  less  dense  fluid  thntugh  a  membrane 
which  separates  it  from  a  denser  fluid.  A 
simple  form  of  the  instnunent  is  a  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  with  a  membrane  covering  its 
bell  month.  Tbe  tube  is  lilled  with  a  solution 
of  a  given  density  and  plunged  in  a  solution 
of  lesser  or  gi'cater  density  to  ascertain  by 
successive  trials  the  relative  rapidity  of  the 
endosmotic  orexosmotic  actions,  or  the  action 
of  diflcrent  fluids. 

en-do^-mo-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  endosmome- 
ter(y) ;  -tc]  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  the 
nieasnreuieiit  of  eudnsmotic  action. 

en-do^-indin'-e-'try,  s.  [Eng.  endosmome- 
ter :  -y.]  The  measurement  of  endosmotic 
action. 

en'-dos-mose,   en-dos-mo-sis,  s.     [Gr. 

ei'5oi' "" (<?».'/('»)  =  wi!hin,'and   Sktk;    (6s is)  =  a 
thrusting  ;  w^eoi  {dtheo)  ~  to  thi'Ust.] 

1.  Hytlranl.  d  Pncvvi. :  The  name  given  by 
Dutrochfet,  and  since  universally  adopted, 
for  the  current  which  jiasses  from  outside 
inwards  when  two  liquids  or  two  gases  arc 
separated  by  a  i>orous  diaphragm.  When 
such  a  separation  is  made,  it  is  found  that 
liquid  or  gas  will  penetiatc  thiough  its  pores 
from  the  one  side  and  the  (tther,  till  tliere  is 
the  same  mixed  liquid  or  tlie  same  mixed  gas 
on  both  sides  of  the  jiaitition.  The  endos- 
mose  or  inward  current  is  one  of  these,  the 
exosmose  or  outward  one  is  Uie  other. 

2.  Physiolony : 

(1)  Aninud:  Tlie  transudation  of  substances 
in  a  state  of  perfect  solution  fmm  tiie  stomach 
to  the  blood-vessels  by  ca]>illary  attraction. 
When  two  fluids  ditfer  in  density,  the  more 
dense  transvidcs  more  slowly  than  the  less ; 
when  one  of  these  fluids  is  in  a  cavity  or  sac, 
the  flow  of  the  otiier  toit  is  endosmose,  or 
inward  flow,  while  that  outwards  is  exosmose. 

(2)  Vegetahlc  :  The  same  process  takes  ,])lace 
between  contiguous  vessels  in  the  case  of  the 
sap  circulating  in  plants. 

en-dd^'Xnds'-mic,  o.  [Gr.  ci'Soc  (endon)  = 
w'thiii ;  wa-/xo?  (vsinoi^)  =  ti  thrusting,  and  Eng. 
iidj.  suff.  -ic]    The  same  as  ENDO.SMoTic(q.v."). 

en-d6§-m6t'-ic.  a.  [Gr.  ev&ov  (endo7i)  = 
within;  okthos  (6snios)  —  a.  thrusting;  t  cmi- 
nective,  and  Eng.  adj.'sufT.  -ic]  Pertaining  to 
endosmose. 

endosmo tic-equivalent,  $. 

Of  a  K)ih^fnncr :  The  name  given  by  Du- 
trochet  to  the  number  which  expresses  how 
many  parts  by  weight  of  water  iiass  through 
a  bladder  in  exchange  for  the  part  by  weight 
of  tbe  sulistance.     (<;avot.)    [Endosmo.se.] 

en' -do-sperm,    en-do -sper'-mi-iim,    s. 

[Gr.    erSoi/    (endon)  =  within,    and     o-irepjua 
(sperma)  =  seed.] 


Jiot.  :  'ihe  name  gi^cn  by  Uicluird  to  the 
albumen  of  a  seed.  It  luuy  l>e  farimiccous— 
i.e..  mealy— oily,  fleshy,  or  corneous — i.e., 
homy— or  flnaliy  it  may  be  muciluginous. 

en-do -Sper'-mic,  a.     [Eng.  endnsrerm  ;  -ic.| 

But.  :  A  term  apidied  to  seeds  contnitdng 

endosperm,  as  in  the  Gramineie,  Untbelliferjf-, 

&c.  ;  relating  to  or  accomjianied  by  the  endo 

sperm,  as  an  endospemtic  embryo. 

en'-do-Spore,  5.  [Gr.  cfSoc  (endrm)  =  within, 
and  fTnopo'i  {sporos)  =  a  seed.]    [Spoke.] 

Jif't. :  The  inner  coat  of  a  spore,  (firijfith  A 
Henfrey.)  A  si>ore  formed  in  the  intciior  of  a 
tbeca.  it  is  called  also  ascospore  and  atheca- 
spore.     (Thovii.) 

en-do-Spor'-ous.  a.    [Eng.  cj»/os77or(g);  -oi/.s.J 
Lot.:  A  teim  ajiplied  to  ftuigi  which  have 
their  spores  contained  in  a  case. 

*  en-doss', '  enn-dosse,  v.i.    [Ent)or.se,  v.] 

en-dos'-te-um,  s.  [Or.  Uhov  (endon)r= 
within,  and  ixniov  (osteon)  =  bone.j 

Aiiat. :  The  medullary  membrane  or  internal 
periosLeuni  (q.v.). 

en'-do-Stomet  s.  [Gr.  tf 5of  (endon)  =  within, 
and  cTTOfia  {stiniui)=.  the  nioutb.] 

Bvt.  :  Tbe  name  given  by  Mirbel  totheaper- 
ture  in  the  inner  integument  of  an  ovule. 

en'-do-style.  s.  [Gr.  r  vSo..  (endon)  =  within, 
and  (TTuAos  (shdos)  =  a  i>illar.] 

Zool.  :  A  Add  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  in  Ascidoida.    (lluxky.) 

*  en-do'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Lat.  doto  =  to  en- 
dow.]   To  endow. 

"Tlieir  own  lieii-g  do  men  Uislicrlt  toentfofethcm."— 
Tynd<tle:   Hoiks,  1.  249 

en-d6-the'-9i-um,  s.  [Gr.  e'cio^  (endon)  = 
within,  and  Otikij  (thekc)  =  a  box.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Piirkinje  in  1S30 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  an  anther. 

t  en-do-thel'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  €,Sov  (endon)  = 
within,  and  flijAiJ  {tlicii:)  =  a  nip]de.] 

Avat.  :  The  name  given  by  some  German 
auntomists  to  what  Qnain  believes  is  Letter 
called,  as  it  heretofore  has  been,  the  Epi- 
thelium (q.v.), 

"en-doubf  (b  silent),  *en-dout€,  v.t  &  i. 

[Pref.  t»,  and  Eng.  doubt  (q  v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  fiighten,  to  alaim,  to  put  in 
fear. 

"  If  I  ue  had  endntited  iiie." 

Ilomnniit  qf  tht  liote.l.iM. 

B.  Intro ns.  :  To  fear,  to  be  afraid  ;  to  be  in 
fear  or  doubt. 

en-d6V,  v.t.  [Pr.  en.  =  in,  and  doner  =  to 
endow  ;  Lat.  doto,  from  dos  (genit  dotis)  =  a 
dowry,  a  gilt,  a  shaie  ;  do  =  to  give.] 
[DowKH,  Dowry,  Endue.] 

L  To  invest  or  ennch  with  a  dower  or  por- 
tion of  goods  or  estate  ;  to  dower  ;  to  settle  a 
dower  on. 

"  Thy  half  ol  the  kiugdoiD,  wherein  I  thee  rndmreil.' 
aUales)).  :  Leiir,  ii.  A. 

2.  To  settle  property  or  money  upon  for 
permanent  lu'ovision  and  supjiort. 

"  RmlmDiiig  lio5]>itHlH  and  nlmslHiuses  for  the  Xthvo- 
ieiit"—Sti(liuafleet :  .'iermoiis,  vol.  ii..  ser.  3. 

3.  To  enrich,  fiunish,  or  endue  with  any 
gilt,  quality,  or  excellence. 

"  Endmoi-d  witli  umiiy  amiable  ami  attractive  qoall- 
i\eA."—M-w<tulay  :  Hist.  Kiuj..  ch.  xv. 

*  i.  To  be  the  fortune  or  lot  of ;  to  full  to 
the  lot  of. 

"I  do  not  think 
So  fair  on  outward,  and  such  stuft"  withiii 
£mloii>e  a  uiau  but  him." 

S/mi.csp.  :  Ct/tnitdine,  L  1. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  oidmo  and 
to  invest,  see  Invest. 

en-d^w'~er,  s.    [Eng.  endow ;  -er.]    One  who 

endows. 

'en-d6^'-er,t'.^  [6.  Fr.  endoer;  Fr.  endoner.] 
To  (lower,  to  furnish  with  a  dower;  to  endow. 

•■  Tliis  once  renowned  cliurch  was  ^Inriuusly  decked 
with  tlie  jewels  of  her  esin^usals,  rithly  cljid  in  th« 
tissues  uf  le:iiiiii)g,  ami  fr.iukly  end<noertd."—Water- 
hoiine:  Ajiotoffi/ for  J.earninff  (16^),  ix  142. 

en-do^-ment,  s.    [Eng.  endow ;  -ment.} 
1.  The  act  of  emlowing  or  .settling  a  dower 
or  portion  ui>on  a  woman  ;  the  settling,  ap- 
propriating, or  setting  aside  fc  fund  or  pro- 


b^  b^;  pout.  Jowl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin»  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f 
-4dan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -fion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  Arc.  =  h^  d^ 
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perty  oi-  liciiiiniMjut  provision  for  tlie  supitort, 
iDuiiiteimjice,  or  eueouiagenieut  of  any  peisoii 
or  object. 

'•  Noitlier  In  those  dayn  of  feudal  rigour  wjw  the 
hiiMbaiid  Hlloweil  tu  euduw  her  atl  uKtlam  eccletia  wltlt 
uiure  thau  Llie  third  |mrt  uf  the  liiiida  wheieof  he  then 
wiw  Hcized.  though  he  uiiKht  endow  her  with  less:  lent 
by  ff'";h  lilienil  ertdowmentt  the  lord  should  he  div 
fl'auded."— /i/afAj/o«e  ;  Vinniii.,  hk.  U.,  «h.  8. 

2.  The  fund  or  proi)erty  settled  on  or  np- 
propriated  as  permanent  provision  for  any 
person  or  object. 

3.  (PI)  Natural  gift^,  qualities,  or  capacity. 

"The  L-Htftlojnie  of  his  eruloiprn'-nrs  had  been  tabled 
by  hiuald©."— i!</in*o»p.  .-  fymbflhte,  \.  5. 

1^  For  the  difTerence  between  e?id<nymew(  and 
gijt  see  Gift. 

•  en-drle,  *  en-dry,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
(//Tf  (q.v.).]     To  sutler. 

•eu-driid  ge,  v.t.  [Pref,  en,  and  Eng.  drudge 
(q.v,).]     To  wiake  a  drudge  or  alave  of. 

"A  sLtve'flslnvt-  jioes  In  rank  with  a  beAst :  such  Is 
«ver}'  one  thiit  vii'lriuigeth  litinself  to  auy  knowa  aiu." 
—  /iis!ioi>  UaU:  linnai'ns,  \>.  29. 

Sn-du'e*  •  en-dew,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  tndoer;  Fr. 
endouer  :    en  =  in,    and    doner  =  to    endow; 
Lat.  dolo.]     [Endow.] 
*  1.  To  endow,  to  dower,  to  portion. 

"God  hath  endued  me  with  »  good  dowry."— 
Oenegit  xxx  20. 

2.  To  endow  morally  or  mentally;  to  invest 
with  any  jjift  or  quality. 

"And,  p.ive  the  future  (which  Is  viewed 
Not  (lulto  as  raen  are  base  or  good. 
But  113  their  nerves  may  be  rtiUut'd) 
With  nought  perhii)>8  to  grieve." 

Dyron  :  Mazrppa,  TV\\. 

•en-du'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endue;  -mfnt.) 
The  same  as  Endowment  (q.v.). 

*  en -dun'-geon,  v.t,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
dungeon  (q.v .y]  To  imprison,  to  eoutiue,  to 
shut  up. 


8n-dur'-a-blO,a.   {E\\g.endnr(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  endured,  borne,  or  suffered. 

"  Tliere  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love ; 
Twill  lunke  a  thing  endurable. ' 

tVordguwth  :  Michael. 

Sn-diir'-a-ble-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  endurahh; 
-ntiss.]    Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  endurable. 

en-dur'-a-bly,  adv.     [Eng.  endumhile);  -ly.] 
In  an  endurable  or  enduring  manner. 

en'dur'-'an9e,  s.    [Fr.  endurant,  pr.  par.  of 

endurer  ~  to  endure.) 

1.  Coutinuanee,  lastingness,  duration. 

"Some of  them  Are  of  very  grejit  autiqnitj-  .lud  con- 
tiuuaiu'e,  otheiu  more  late  tuid  of  less  endurance."^- 
Spetiser  :  Present  State  qf  Ireiand 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  euduriug  or  suffering ; 
a  bearing  or  sufTeriug. 

"It  bids  him  prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil 
before  a  greater."  — South  :  Sennovs,  vol.  1..  ser.  i. 

3.  The  power  or  capacity  of  bearing  or  en- 
during without  yielding  or  giving  way. 

&l-du're,  v.i.  &  (.    [O.  Fr.  endurer,  from  en 
=  in,    and   dtirer  =  to   last;   Lat.   duro  =  to 
harden,  to  last ;  duriis  =  hard  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
endurar.] 
A»  Intransitive: 
h  To  last. 

"  Youth's  a  atuff  will  not  endure." 

Shakesp, :  Twelfth  Night,  iL  3, 

2.  To  continue,  to  remain,  or  abide  in  the 
game  state. 

"  The  vows  we  have  made  to  endure  friends." 

S/utkes/J.  .'  Coriotunui,  I,  6. 

3.  To  hear,  to  suffer ;  to  brook  with  patience. 
•(1)  Absolutely: 

"  Have  imtience  and  endure." 

Shnkesp..-  Much  Ado.  iv.  I, 

(2)  Followed  by  a  clause  : 

"  For  how  cau  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  unto  luy  yieoiAe.'— Esther  vlii.  6. 
B,  7'riinsitit>e  : 

*  1.  To  make  hard  or  hardy  ;  to  harden,  to 
inure. 

"  Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  care 
Against  itll  hard  mishaps  and  fortunetesse  misfare  " 
UpenMr:  F.  <l.  IV.  vUL  27. 

*  2.  To  coutiuuR  in. 

"The  deer  oidurefh  the  womb  hut  eight  months." 
—Brotone  :    Vulgar  Errourt. 

3.  To  bear,  to  sustain  ;  to  support  without 
giving  way  or  breaking. 

"Both  were  of  'hining  steel,  Alid  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  tiic  fitiokes  of  two  such  arms  rudure." 
J>rs/Ucu  :  PnUimon  A-  Art-ite.  11,  175,  IT6. 


i.  To  Ijear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer. 

"O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee." 

tihaketji. :  Two  Oentlemen  qf  i  eri/na.  r.  t, 

5,  To  suffer,  to  put  up  with,  to  tolerate,  to 
abide. 

'■  1  cuuld  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard."— 
—.Shakotp.:  Much  Ado  About  Mothing,  li.  1. 

6.  To  suffer,  to  undergo,  to  experience,  to 
meet  with.     * 

"The  gotit  hauntii  usually  the  easy  and  the  rich,  the 
nice  ami  the  huy,  who  grow  to  endure  much.  Iiecause 
they  can  endure  little.'"—  Temple. 

*  en-dii're-ment,  s.  [Eng.  endure;  -mtnt.] 
Endurance. 

"  These  examples  should  make  ua  courageous  tu  the 
endurt-rnent  of  all  worldly  misery.*— Soum  .-  Semiont. 
V..I.  viil..  ser.  Ix. 

en-diir'-er,  s.    [Eng.  endur(e):  -er.] 

1.  One  who  can  bear,  suffer,  or  endm-e ;  a 
Kutlrrer,  a  sustainer 

"They  are  very  valiant  and  hardy;  for  the  most 
part  great  endurer*  of  cold.  la1>our,  hunger,  and  all 
tiardlness,"— .syir/m-r.    Pretent  State  qf  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  lasts  or  endures 
long;  one  who  continues  without  change  for 
a  long  time. 

en  diir'-ilng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &«.    [Endure.) 

A.  -4  s  7>a.  i>ar.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bearing,  suffering. 

2.  Lasting,  continuing,  durable,  permanent. 

"  Never  mort'il  builder's  hand 
This  endurin/j  fabric  planned." 

,V(^>«  ;  Orid*a  of  Triermain,  IIL  10. 

C«  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing,  sustaining, 

orsuffeiing;  endurance,  patience. 

"  His  faith,  his  courage,  his  enduring,  and  hla 
sincerity  uudcr  all,  have  inad^  his  name  famous."— 
Bungnn  :  Piltjrim't  Pr0ffre*s,  pt  11. 

2.  Lastingness,  durability,  permanence, 
continuance. 

"In -conseruacion  of  her  being  and  endurtnff.'-^ 
Chaueer :  Boet'iiut,  bk.  lii. 

en-diir'-ing-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  eriduring ;  -ly.] 
In  an  enduring  manner ;  lastingly,  perma- 
nently. 

"  Whose  names  are  enduringly  nwoclated  with  the 
evexitn."— Arnold     ffift.  qf  Home. 

en-diir'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enduring;  -ness.] 
The  iiuality  or  state  of  being  enduring;  last- 
ingness, durability,  permanence. 

end'-'Ways,  adv.     [Endwise.] 

end'-wise,  adv.     [Eng.  end  ;  -wise."] 

L  On  end  ;  in  an  ui>right  or  erect  jwsition. 

"A  rude  and  unjMtlished  America,  )>eop1ed  with 
slothful  and  naked  Indians,  living  in  pitiful  huts  and 


2.  With  the  end  forward. 

&n-dym'-i-dn,  s.    [Lat.j 

L  Vlass.  Myth. :  A  beautiful  youth  "with 
whom  Luna  fell  in  love,  by  which,  in  Pliny's 
opinion,  is  meant  that  he  was  the  first  to 
explain  (?)  tlie  phases  of  the  moon. 

2.  Dot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Hemero- 
calliclcfe.  Endymion  nutans  is  one  of  the 
names  given  to  the  English  bluebell ;  tlie 
Hliacittthns  non-scriptus  and  the  Agraphis 
mdans  of  other  botauists.  [Aorapuis,  Blue- 
bell, Hyacinth.] 

-ene. 

Ckem.  :  A  termination  used  to  denote  that 
the  latty  hydiorarbon  belongs  to  the  olefine 
series,  CnH^N.  But  this  tenniuation  is  ap- 
plied to  hydrocHrlions  of  the  aromatic  series 
without  regard  to  their  formula  ;  thus,  Nn])li- 
thalene,  CjoHg,  onght  to  be  called  Naph- 
thaline. 

*e'-ne-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enecatvs,  pa.  par.  of 
cneco  —  to  kill :  6  =  ei  =  out,  and  neco  =  to 
kill.)    To  kill,  to  destroy,  to  cause  death. 

"  Some  ^d.iguea  partake  of  such  a  i)en)lcioua  degree 
of  malignity,  that,  in  the  mauner  of  a  most  preseuta* 
ueouH  iMiison,  they  etiecate  in  two  or  three  hours;.'* — 
Barvey  :  On  the  PUigue. 

e-ne'-9i-a  (or  91  as  sbi),  s.  [Gr.  iqi-cKi?? 
(enckes)  =  lasting,  continuing.] 

Med. :  A  continued  fever,  including  inflam- 
matory, typhus,  and  synochal  fevers. 

£-ne-id,  $.    [^En-eid.] 

en-e'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  injection,  from  eVt'ii/i.i 
(eiiiinni)'—  to  semi  in,  to  inject :  ev  (en)  —  in, 
and  'ii7iut  (liiemi)  =  to  send.) 


Metl.:  A  clyster,  an  InJeetion,  a  inedicin«^ 
liquid  or  nioie  rarely  gaseoua,  injected  into  ths 
rectum. 

enenia-4ihalr,  s.  A  chair  sftecially  cob- 
etructed  lor  the  udminiHtraliou  of  clyatera. 

enema-syringe,  s.     A  syringe  for  t>- 

jection.       [iNJECriUN-HVRINOE.] 

en'-e-^mj^,  *  en-e-mi,  *  en-e-mye,  «.  ft  a. 

[O.  Fr.  enmd  ;  Fr.  ennemi,  frnin  Lat.  inimicna 
=  unfriendly,  hostile  ;  in  =  not,  and  umtew 
=  a  Iriend  ;  Sp.  enemigo;  Port,  inimigo;  Ital 
neniico.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  0 1 dinnry  Language  . 

1.  One  who  is  very  unfriendly  or  hostile 
tf)  another;  an  adversary,  an  antagonist,  an 
opponent. 

"Ue  who  does  a  man  an  Injnry,  generally  become* 
the  rancorouH  emtny  of  the  Injurt-d  man.  ami  evea 
the  friends  of  him  whose  power  is  un  the  decline,  with- 
draw from  hia  interest."'— JlicW«;  Portaguete  Empirm 
ill.  Axl'u 

2.  A  public  foe.    [^  1.] 

"  All  these  statutes  speak  of  Eugllfth  rebela  and 
Irlst  eiicmiea."—Daeie*  :  On  Ireland. 

3.  One  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  or  di»- 

likes  any  subject  or  cause. 

"  lie  that  designedly  uses  ambiguities,  ought  to  b» 
locked  on  as  an  enemp  to  truth  mud  kaowledgo.'— 
iMcke. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Mil:  [Itl.J. 

2.  Theol. :  lH  2.). 
TJ  The  enemy : 

1.  Literalbj  : 

(1)  Mil. :  Used  collectively  for  the  opposing 
side  or  force ;  the  verb  may  be  either  in  the 
singular  or  pluml. 

"  The  enemj/  thinks  of  mlslng  threescore  thouMUld 
men  f<ir  the  next  summer. " — Addiaon  :  On  the  War. 

(2)  Theol. :  The  devil. 

n.   Fig. :    Time.      Usually  in  the  phrase. 
How  goes  the  enemy?    (Slang.) 
*B.  As  adj. :  Inimical,  ho.stile,  opposed. 

"Tliey  evei7  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God." — Jermntf 
Taylor. 

li  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  e««nf, 
adversary,  foe,  opponent,  and  antagonist:  "An 
eneiny  is  not  so  lormidable  asa/cie  ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  reniaios 
always  deadly.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  s])irit| 
in  action,  or  in  relation  ;  a/oe  is  always  so  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  action  likewise  ;  a  man  may  be 
an  enemy  to  himself,  though  not  a  /oe.  Those 
who  are  national  or  political  enemies  are  often 
private  friends,  but  a  foe  is  never  anything  but 
a/oe.  A  single  act  may  create  an  eiieviy,  bat 
continued  waifare  will  create  a  foe.  Enemist 
arc  either  public  or  private,  collective  or  per- 
sonal ;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  eneviy  is 
most  analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  ad' 
versury,  oj-ponent,  antagonist.  Enemies  seeW  to 
injure  eacli  otlier  commonly  from  a  sentiment 
of  liatred  ;  tlie  heart  is  always  more  or  leas 
implicated  :  adversaries  set  U])  their  claims, 
and  fiequently  urge  their  iiretensions  with 
angry  strife,  but  interest  more  than  sentiment 
stiniutates  to  action  :  oj^jmnents  set  up  different 
parties,  and  treat  each  other  sometimes  with 
acrimony  ;  but  their  differences  do  not  neces- 
sarily include  any  thing  jiersonal  :  antagonists 
are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement :  emulation  and  direct  exertion, 
but  not  anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the 
antagonist."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  enemy  -  like,  *  enemie  -  lyke,  a. 

Characteristic  of  an  enemy  ;  hostile,  opjiosed. 

"Captinltie  hadde  not  mitigated  their  enemielpte 
myuiles-'—Ootdiiig.'  Justine,  tu.  172. 

en-ep-i-der'-niic,  a.    [Gt.  €c  (en)  =  in,  and 

Eug.  epidermic  (q.v. ).2 

Phai'm..  :  Placed  upon  or  applied  to  the  skin. 
Used  of  blisters  or  anything  similar. 

en-er-get'-ic.    '*  en-er-gef -ic-al,    •  Sn- 

er-get'-ick,  a.  [Gr.  ei'epyi)Tt«os(€H<rjff(ifco«, 
=  active;  e^epyos  (energos)  =  at  work,  afV 
tive  ;  Fr.  energiqve.]    [Enebov.] 

L  Forcible,  active,  operating  with  forces 
power,  or  eflect ;  jiowerfnl,  effective,  potent. 

"These  mlasuks  entering  the  body,  are  not  ro  cti^ 
getirk  ns  tu  viiieuate  the  entire  mass  of  bU-od  iu.an 
TuatJUit."— //(»rpej/. 

2.  Moving,  working,  active,  operative. 

■•  If  then  we  will  conceive  of  God  truly,  and  as  far  «■ 
weinii.ailei|uatetv.  we  must  look  ui-oii  him  not  ouly 
as  an  eteninl  Being,  but  also  as  a  Being  eteruallr 
etier<jetiiK.'—Ureie:  CoxynoJo>ji<i,  bk.  L.  th.  i. 


fate,  fdt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  po^ 
or»  wore,  W9lf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.    »,  oe=e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


energetically— Enfield 
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3.  Possessing  exhibiting,  or  displaying 
energy. 

"  Ex]ir9«B)ve,  eiierffftic,  nnJ  reflucd. 
It  EiiMirkleti  wltli  the  gems  )iu  left  oehlud.' 

Cow/ier  :  Exfxiitalntion,  482,  463. 

fin-er-get-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  energetical  ; 
-/»/.]  In  an  energetic  manner;  with  energy, 
force,  or  vigour. 

"AgittiiRt  and  nlMve  which  |the  Church  of  Christ) 
the  cmtliimlH  of  Rume  cId  most  energeticnlly  o|ii«mf 
Kiitl  lulvitiicp  themBelves,"  — /"oHer ;  On  the  iVumher 
660  (1G^■^  J).  140. 

€n-er-get'-ics,  s.    [Energetic] 

A^(^.  Phil. :  That  brancli  of  science  which 
investigates  the  laws  relating  to  physical  or 
mechanical  forces,  as  opposed  to  vitiil.  It 
thus  cumpreliends  tlie  consirleration  of  the 
whole  range  of  physical  phenomena. 

•  en-er'-gio.    *  en-er'-gic-al,    *  en-er*- 

gick,  a.  [Gr.  cFcpyo?  (eiiergos)  —  at  work, 
active:  iv  (en)  =  in;  ep-vov  {ergon)  =  work, 
and  Eng.  adj.  snfT.  -ic,  ical.] 

1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  energy  or  force  ; 
active,  powerful,  effective. 

"  The  most  i)enetnitliig  enerijic  tbiiigs  known." — 
C?ieync:  On  Regimen,  Disc.  iv.  §  33. 

2.  Energetic,  vigorous ;  exercising  great 
power  or  effect. 

"The  leimied  (iiid  niodenite  of  the  reformed  churches 
abhor  the  f  jjniery  uf  such  eouceits,  and  coiifesa  our 
polity  to  Iw  productive  of  more  oierTic/r/and  powerful 
preiichein  timu  any  church  iu  Euiope."— H'a(«r/io«i(e.' 
Apol.  for  Learn.  |I653),  V-  SS, 

3.  In  a  shite  of  action  ;  operative. 

&l-er-gi'-cd,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus.  :  With  energy,  forcibly. 

•  en'-er-gize,  v.i.  &  i.     [Eng.  energ{y);  -ize.] 

A,  lutrans.  :  To  act  energetically  or  with 
energy  or  vigour  ;  to  display  energy-  in  action. 

'■  As  all  enerb'ies  are  attri'tutea,  they  have  refereiice, 
of  course,  to  certitiii  cnergizinff  eab&t&UKes.'— Harris  : 
Berinea.  bk.  i..  ch.  ix. 

B.  Tmns. :  To  give  energy,  strength,  or 
force  to ;  to  make  energetic. 

"To  energize  the  object  I  pursue." 

Byron  :  The  Waltz. 

•en'-er-giz-er,  s.  [Eng.  energiz(c);  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gives  energy,  force,  or 
vigour,  or  acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

"  Every  energy  ia  necessarily  situate  between  two 
subatjuitives  ;  au  enerpizi:r  which  ia  active,  and  a  eul>- 
ject  which  is  passive.' — U arris :  Uertnct,  bk.  i..  ch.  ix. 

^-er-gU'-men,  s.  [Ft.  inergnmhne,  from 
Gr.  «VepYou/j.efo«  {energownenos)  =  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit ;  ei'^pyew  {Knerged)  =  to  be 
in  action.] 

Tlienl. :  One  possessed  by  a  spirit,  specially 
by  an  evil  one  ;  a  demoniac. 

&l'-er-g^,  *en-er-gle,  s.    [Fr.  e7ierj7ic ;  from 

Gr.  ei-e'pyeia  (en^rgeici)  =  action  ;  €i.epyds  (ener- 

gos)=  at  work,  active  ;  ev  (en)  ~  in,  and  epyoi- 

\ergoii)=  work  ;  Low  Lat.,  Sp.  &  Ital.  energia.] 

A.  Orditia-nj  lAingnage : 

1.  Power,  internal  or  inherent,  but  not 
active. 

"They  are  not  effective  of  auythiiif,  iioi  leave  no 
work  behind  them,  but  are  energies  merely ;  for  their 
working  unon  iiiin'onrs.  and  places  of  echo,  dotli  not 
alter  any  tfiing  in  those  bodies."— Baion. 

2.  Force,  vigour,  strength  of  action,  power. 

"  Such  was  the  energy  of  his  spirit  that  ...  he  waa 
that  day  nineteen  hours  ou  horseback."— Jfocu«^iy.- 
Bi»t.  Eng  .  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Efficacy,  effectual  operation  ;  the  power 
or  quality  of  producing  the  result  desired. 


"  Bes   the   blessed  Je&us  to  give  an  energy  to  your 

imjierfect  pn >-->-^-- -•  --  .  ■      ■■ 

—Sina/ ridge. 


imiierfect  prayei-s.  by  his  moat  iwwerful  intercession." 


4.  Operative  power;  power  or  capability  of 
action. 

"Matter,  though  divided  Into  the  snbt'leat  parts, 
moved  Kwjftly,  la  senseless  and  3tu|)id,  and  tnake^  no 
appraich  to  vital  energy."—/;/!}/. 

.5.  Emphasis  ;  force  or  strength  of  expres- 
aion  ;  spirit,  life,  vigour. 

"  Who  did  ever,  in  French  anthora,  see 
The  comjjrehensive  English  energy  t" 

/ioscominon :  On  Poetry. 

B.  Technically: 

1.  Nut.  Phil.:  A  quantity  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  and  tlie  square 
of  the  velocity.  The  work  done  by  a  body  is 
exactly  measured  by  the  energy.  Energy  is 
called  also  vis  viva  (living  forced 

2.  Mech. :  Capability  of  doing  or  performing 
work. 

%  Conservation  of  energy : 
Nat.  Phil. :  The  conservation  orpreservation 
of  the  exact  amount  of  energy  which  a  force 


pMHsesses,  even  though,  losing  its  original  cha- 
racter, it  appear  in  utlier  lornis.  Puwer  may 
be  transformed  into  vehicity,  so  that  whnt  ia 
lost  in  the  former  ia  gained  in  the  latter,  or 
vice  versa.  Or  it  may  be  ti'ansfoiiued,  ou  the 
same  principle,  into  heat.  No  force,  therefore, 
is  destioycd,  it  is  only  transformed  into  some 
equivalent,  i^ipable  of  doing  exactly  the  same 
aniuuntof  work  which  it  unchanged  could  have 
done.  Conservation  of  energy  is  sometimes 
called  also  Conservation  of  force. 

^  Crnbb  thus  discriminates  between  en^rjfi/, 
force,  and  vigour :  "  With  energy  is  connected 
the  idea  of  activity  :  with  force  tliat  of  capabil- 
ity ;  with  vigour  that  of  health.  Energy  lies 
only  in  the  mind  :  force  and  vigour  arc  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge 
and  freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of 
charaeter  :  force  is  a  gift  of  nature,  that  may 
be  int'ieased  by  exercise  :  vigour,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accomplishment  of 
youth,  but  is  not  always  denied  to  old  age." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

"  e-ner'-vate,  «.  [L»at.  enervatus,  pa.  par.  of 
eneruo  =  dejirived  of  nerve,  sinews,  &c.  ;  e  = 
ex  =  out,  and  liervus,  a  nerve,asinew.]  Weak- 
ened, weak  ;  wanting  in  spirit ;  effeminate. 

"  Away,  enervate  barda,  away. 
Who  spin  the  courtly,  silken  lay!" 

Dr.  Wiirloii.   Ode  on  IVest's  Pindar. 

en -er-vate,  e-ner'-vate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Ener- 
vate, a.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ord.  La7ig.  :  To  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strengtii ;  to  weaken,  to  emasculate,  to  ren- 
der effeminate  or  feeble. 

"Many  years  of  inaction  and  vassalafe  did  notap- 
Ijcar  to  fijivf  enervated  the  coui^age  of  tue  natiou."— 
JIacnultti/  :  Hint.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vet.  Surg. :  To  cut  the  nerves  or  sinews 
of  :  as.  To  enervate  a  horse. 

B.  Intrnns. :  To  cause  weakness,  effeminacy, 
or  loss  of  nerve  and  strength. 

"  EfTemiiiacy,  folly.  Inst, 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must." 

Cowper  ;  Table  Talk,  334,  39a. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  CH-erivtif  and 
to  weaken,  see  Weaken. 

en-er-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat  eiiervatio,  from  ener- 
witus] 

1.  The  act  of  enervating,  unnerving,  or  en- 
feebling ;  emasculation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enervated,  weakened, 
or  unnerved ;  effeminacy. 

"This  colour  of  melionty  and  prehemiuence  Is  a 
slgue  of  enereation  and  weakuesse.'  —Gaco/t :  Tuble  of 
Colours  of  Good  *  Evill. 

*  e-nerv'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  enervat(e)  ; -ive.] 
Tending  to  enervate  or  weaken ;  weakening, 
enervating. 

*  e-ner've,  v.t.  A  t  [Fr.  enerver,  from  Lat, 
eiiervo.] 

A.  Tiuiis. :  To  weaken,  to  brejik  the  force 
of,  to  crush. 

"  We  slial  I  be  able  to  solve  and  eneroe  their  force.  "— 
Digby :  On  BodicK. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  enervate,  to  cause  weak- 
ness. 

"  Such  object  hath  the  iiower  to  soften  and  tame 
Severest  temi)er.  smooth  the  ruggeil'bt  brow, 
Enerve,  and  with  voluntuous  hoi>es  dissolve." 

mttoii:  P.  JC.  ii.  168-5. 

t  e-nerved',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Enerve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  no  ribs  or  veins. 

*  e-nep'-VOUS,  a.  [Lat.  enerits.]  Weakened, 
weak,  enervate*!  ;  without  strength  or  force. 

"The  Ijiw  was  enerroiu  aa  to  thenx."— State  Tria/s ; 
Stephen  Colledgi;  IG81. 

e-nengh,  adv.    (Enough.]    Enough.    (Scotch.) 

"  I  can  sjieak  It  [Gaelic]  well  eneugh,  for  my  mother 
was  A  Uielaiid  woman," — Scott:    Wavirrley.  ch.  Ixv. 

*  en-fa'me,  s.    [Infamy.]    Disgrace,  slander. 

"Comenly  the  i>eoi'le  will  He  nud  bring  .ihoutesuche 
eTtfatne  "—Chaucer  :  Testament  of  iMve.h'W.  i. 

en  famille  (an  fa-merx  r>'tr.  [Pr.]  in  a 
family  or  jirivate  manner;  domestically:  as. 
To  dine  en  famille. 

*  en-f^m'-ine,  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famine 

(q-V-)-]    To  famisli,  to  stirve. 

"  His  f<dke  forpined 
Of  werinesse,  and  iUho  enfamined." 
Ch-iticer  :  Leg^-nd  of  Good  ii'omen  ;  PhiUU. 

*  en-f^m'-isli.  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  famish 
(q.v.).]  To  starve,  to  kill  with  hunger,  to 
famish. 


*  en-fa'-m0US»  v.t.  [Pn*f.  en,  and  Eng./amoui 
(q.v.).]  To  render  lauious,  celebrated,  or 
uuted. 

"To  Pndtu'  nllver  irtrenuie  then  glhleHBheon, 
hnfaiittjns<.ii  l>y  rcbv-lc»  Pliwlon." 

Uraiane :  I'astoralt.  bk.  IL,  ■.  L 

*  en-foT'ce»  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  farct 
(q.v.).  J     T..  stuff. 

"  Itepleniialied  aixl  enfirced  with  celestial  meaL'-^ 
Becon:  J'otationfar  Lent,  L  OL 

*  en-£aunce,  «.    [Fr.  enfance.]    Infancy. 

"Tlie  which  Denitl  In  her  enfuttitre 
11;m1  lerned  of  lovers  ait,  ' 

J^omaunt  of  the  liosA. 

*  en-f&V'-OUr,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  favour 

(q.v.).J     To  favour. 

"  If  any  shall  enfnvmir  me  so  tAr.~— Fuller :  Plagalt 
Sight.  V.  L 

*  en-fear',  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fear(q.Y.)J] 

To  frighten. 

"A  womau'H  look,  bb  hart  enfenres." 

Hudson  :  Judith,  v.  S3. 

'  enfeot',    *  en  fecte,    v.t.     [Infect.]     To 

iutect. 

"  The  savour  wol  enfect  Uim,  tru.iteth  me." 

C/Mucer:  (J.  T.,  W.8ST. 

*  en-fec'te,  a.    [Infect.]    Iid"ected. 

en-fee'-ble,  "  en-fea-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  ?% 
and  Eng.  feeble  (<i-v.).]  To  make  feeble  or 
Wfak ;  to  deprive  of  strengtii ;  to  debilitate^ 
to  enervate. 

"  For  pniise  too  dearly  loved,  or  warmly  somfht, 
Enfeetiles  aW  Internal  strength  of  tUuuj^ht.  ' 

UotdjiinU/i.-  Traaeller, 

^  For  the  dilFerence  between  to  enfeeble  and 
to  weaken,  see  Weaken. 

en-fee '-ble-meut,  s.  [Eng.  enfeebk;  -merU.} 
The  act  of  enleeblJng  oi'  weakening;  enerva- 
tion ;  deprivation  or  loss  of  strengtii. 

en-fee'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  enfeebl(e) ; -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  enfeebles,  weakens,  or 
enervates. 

"] 

Bweet  en/cfl 

Phitipt :  Ode  to  Signora  Cuzzina. 

*en-fel'-oned,a.  [O.  Fr.  enfelouni^  "become 
lierce,  waxt  curst,  grown  cruel."  (Cotgravey."] 
Rendered  heice,  cruel,  or  furious. 

"With  that,  like  one  i-jiMoned  or  distmiuiht, 
8he  forth  did  rome,  wliitber  her  mge  Ler  Inire." 
Spenser:  P.  y.,  V.  viu.  4B> 

en-f^off,  v.t.     [Low  Lat.  infeofo.\    [Fief.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  In  the  s.'ime  sense  as  II. 

"  If  the  eldest  fou  enfeoff  the  second,  reserriiig 
homage,  nud  that  houDi^c  itaid,  and  then  the  eecouZ 
son  iliLB  witliout  issue,  it  will  descend  to  the  eldest  ■■ 
heir,  and  the  seitjnory  Is  extinct.  "—i/«It^ 

*  2.  To  give  nj),  to  surrender. 

"Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets. 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  [lopularity." 

Siiakesp.  :  l  Heixry  17.,  ia  1 

*  3.  To  transfer. 

"  It  is  that  which  cnfeqffes  onr  slnnes  upon  ChriaL" 
—Bf,.  HuU:     tU  Beligiun.  5  2, 

II.  Law :  To  invest  with  a  feud,  Gef,  or  fee ; 
to  bestow  or  convey  any  estate  in  lee-simple 
or  fee  tail  by  livery  of  seizin. 

en-feo£r~ment,  5.    [Eng.  enfeoff;  -ment.] 

Law  : 

1.  That  act  of  bestowing  or  conveying  the 
fee-simple  of  any  estate. 

2.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  the 
fee-simple  uf  an  estate  is  conveyed. 

*  en-fer'-tUe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eiig.  fertiU 
(q.v.).]    To  fertilize. 

"  Where  the  rivers  Dee  and  Done  .  .  .  er\fertile  tfa* 
fields."—/'.  UulUnd  :  Camden,  ii.  46. 

'  en  fes'-ter,  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fester 
(q.v.).]     Tu  h-ster. 

"  Which  his  et\f«stered  sores  exulcemte  " 

Dairies:  Holy  Aoode.  p.  It 

* en-fet'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng. /eWcr 
(q.v,).]  To  fetter,  to  bind  in  fetters  ;  to  en- 
chain, to  enslave. 

"  His  soul  i.i  sf  enfettered  to  her  love. 
Tliat  she  laay  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list.* 
afuikesp. :  Othello.  iL  S, 

* Sn-f e'-ver,  v.t.  [Pref.  cu,  and  Eng.  femr 
(q.v.).]     To  cause  or  excite  fever  in. 

"  In  vain  the  purer  stream 
Courts  him.  as  gently  the  tTeen  Imuk  it  l.ivea. 
To  blcuil   me  enfettering  draught   with   its  i>elluoid 
waves."  Seioiird  :  SonneU. 

En'-field,  ?.  [For  etym.  see  def.]  The  name 
of  a  village  or  small  tnwn  in  Middlesex,  ten 
miles  north  of  London,  where  there  is  a  laige 
Government  anus  factoiy. 


bSJl,  bfip-;  poUt,  j<S^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
-otan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon«  -$lon  =  zhiin.    -tlous.  -slons.  -clous  =  shiis.    -We,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  dpi. 
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enflerce— enfranchisement 


Enfield-rifle,  s. 

Mil.  :    The    Bittiah    inf.mtry    Hervice-arm 

{>rior  to  tlie  iiiliotliuition  i)f  the  br(!e<Mi-lii!ul- 
Hi?  HyBleiu.  Ijingo  nimii-ors  of  tlieso  litlcs 
were  converted  into  litcccliloatiers  <ni  tlm 
Sniilei-  i»iinr.i|ilc,  find  transferred  to  tlm  Vo- 
liuUeci^  when  lli»;  Murtini-Hcnry  ride  was 
issued  to  the  Reguhirs.  To  these  coiivert<'<l 
weapons  the  term  Snider  Enliuld  or  simiiiy 
Snider  is  ai>plied.    [Fhie-arm.] 

en-fler'ce.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  nnd  Eng.  fUrce 
(q.v.).]  To  reuder  lierce,  cruel,  or  luiious ; 
to  iuiuriate. 

"  Mora  enftercHa  tlirougli  his  currish  pln.y. 
Hliu  stcnily  givi»t.  niul  hiiiltiij,-  to  ninl  fro. 
To  overthrow  liiiii  stmuKly  did  ii*miy. 

Upvmer:  J-'.  H,,  II.  iv.  a. 

&L''f i-lade,  s.  &  «.  It'r.,  from  eit/ifer  =  to 
thread:  e.n~  in,  and /Li  =  a  thread.] 

A.  As  suhsUiidivs  i 
Fortification : 

1.  A  straight  line  or  passage;  the  situatinn 
of  a  I'liiCi?  or  body  of  men  halile  to  be  raked 
with  shut  tlirough  tlie  whole  extent. 

2.  The  act  of  obtaining  a  fire  ou  a  work  in 
the  dlieetion  of  one  of  itj<  faces. 

B.  As  (ulj.  :  Enfilading ;  raking  with  shot 
thiongh  the  whole  extent :  ns,  an  enfilade  lire. 

&l'-fi-lade,  v.t.  [Enfilade,  s.]  To  pier-^e 
or  lake  witli  shot  through  the  whole  extent, 
as  a  work  or  line  of  troops. 

"  The  fivcnues.  heiii?  ctit  through  the  wo^d  in  ri^'ht 
liues,  were  mfilmlvd  by  the  Sr.iiUlsh  caimuii."— jK^/jc- 
dilion  to  VarVuigana. 

*en-file,  v.t,  [Picf.  ei\,  and  Eng.;lIc(q.v.).J 
To  snioothen  or  polish  with  a  (do. 

"They  were  then  rnftlrd  as  carkans  and  collaXB."— 
P.  tloUaivi:  Pliuic.  bit.  xx*vli.,  ch.  vL 

eU-filed',  a.     [Fr.  cnfiler.] 

ller. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  sword  drawn 
as  traushxing  tlie  Iiead  of  a  man  or  au  auimal, 
a  coronet  or  other  object. 

•  en-f i're,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  mid  Eng.  fire  (q.v.).] 

To  tire,  to  set  on  (ire  ;  to  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"  So  hm>I  those  lieavenly  beiutles  he  evfircci, ^ 
As  tliiuys  cliviiie,  le.xst  viisHioiis  da  impress. 

apejisvr  :  Hymn  in  Honour  qf  Lone. 

*en-fla'me,  "en-flawme,".*.  {Vt.  enfimiur ; 
Sp.  inJUxmmi;  from  Lat.  in]lammo.\  To  inflame 
(q.v.). 

"  Covetyse  and  enyve  han  so  enflnurmed  the  hertea  of 
lordes  of  the  world. ' — MuMndcvUlc,  p.  a. 

*  en-flesh',  I'. (.   [Pref.cn,  and  Eng. /es^ (q.v.).] 

To  imoiiHjrate,  to  embody,  to  ingrain. 

"  Vices  wliich  nre  hal)ituat«d.  iiibietl.  Rnd  evfleshfd 
iu  him.'  — /70.-J0  ■  Mont-tigne't  fssayi  {,\ii\-),  p.  im. 

Sn-fold',  V.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fold  (q.v.).] 
To  close  in,  to  encircle,  to  enclose. 

"  Wb.it  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 

Mot  diwoith:  Whiio  Doe  of  R]/lttone,  viL 

cn-fold'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Enfold.] 
A.  &  B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particq).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  mist. :  The  act  or  stite  of  encircling, 
closing  in,  or  enclosing. 

enfolding-estivation,  5. 

Btit.  :  A  nioditiciition  of  imbricate  estiv^ntion. 
In  which  one  leaf  enfolds  or  entirely  encloses 
another.    (ThmiU.) 

en-fdr'9e,  "en-forse,  r.(.  &  i.     [O.  Fr. 
enforcer;  Vr.  enforeir,  from  e».  and /orce. ] 
A.»  Transitive: 

•  1.  To  give  stiength  to ;  to  strengthen. 

**  Fear  gave  lier  wiiiges.  and  rage  ni/orst  my  flJgliL* 
Sf/eiiter:  F.  <i.,  ll.  iv.  3i 

•  2.  To  force,  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

"  Inwavd  joy  enfm-ettl  iny  hcnrt  to  Biiiile." 

Slinlivsit, :  Tico  OfuClrineii  of  \'erona,  i.  2. 

•  3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  with  vio- 
lence. 

"  As  xvritt  AS  stonfs 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assynmi  slhign.' 

Shath.It/j.  :  tlfitry  I*.,  iv.  7. 

•  4.  To  make  or  gain  by  force  ;  to  force. 

"  Tlie  idle  stmlce,  cn/nri'infj  furioun  way. 
Itli^fiiig  tlin  tiLirk  of  his  iiiisainied  sight. 
Did  fall  togl-ound. "      Spctijsrr:  K  <l.,  I.  vlH.  8. 

•5.  To  cause  or  provoke  irresistibly;  to 
eompel, 

*'  Drops  rnforecd  hy  aymiiathy." 

Khokexp  :  It-ii/e  of  Liirrece,  1.220, 

•  6.  To  open  with  force  or  violenrc ;  to  force. 

"Tliehiclta 
KAch  cue  by  hlin  fnfnrrrd  retires  hia  ward." 

aiiakva/t.  :  JUtpc  uf  Lurrtcr,  .103, 


•  7.  To  violate,  to  ravish. 

"  Slie  woa  titforred.  ftalned.  and  deflowered." 

Slutkfti:  :  'i'itut  Andronluai,  v.  8. 

•  8.  To  urge,  to  ply  hard. 

"  If  he  evade  n«  there. 
Snforee  him  with  liU  «iivy  tu  the  |>«it|ile.* 

tihaKvsp. :  Co'  iolauug,  UL  t. 

•  9.  To  demand  with  importunity, 

"Enforce  thfl  present  execution 
01  what  wt  cliauci*  to  ni-iiUiuce.'' 

HltakviiK  :  (Jo-  iolanui.  111  3. 

10.  To  tirpe,  to  give  foice  to,  to  impress,  to 
lay  much  stresK  upon. 

"To  avoid  nit  apitearance  of  tllfwffectioii,  I  have 
taken  care  to  ei^orcc  loy;Jty  by  ua  iJivint;ibIo  urgu- 
UilHt\,"~Sim/t. 

11.  To  add  force  or  strength  to  ;  as.  To  en- 
foTce  an  argument  by  actions. 

"  To  Htrcugtlien  mid  enforea  the  law^ 
And  kcej)  the  vulz;ir  iitor«  in  awe." 

nodtU-y :  iieWjion.  A  Mmtle, 

12.  To  put  in  force  or  action  with  severity 
or  strictness  ;  to  carry  out  strictly. 

"  To  enforce  or  qualify  the  lawn," 

Nh'tk'-Hj). :  Mfnsurcfor  Me<t*nre,  L  1. 

B.  RffiAX.  :  To  exert  oneself. 

"Than  Ferutnbraa  enforcede  hyin  ther  to  arise  vp-ou 
ya  iete."  A'ir /Vi-uiniro*.  " 81. 

•C.  I ntrnnaitive : 

1.  To  use  force  or  compulsion  ;  to  exercise 
force. 

"  Now  I  want  s)>Irlta  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant  " 
ShaJCe^l/.  :  TemtttC.  Eyliogue.  II. 

2.  To  attempt  by  force. 

••  He  also  enfor$lde  to  delonle  the  temple."—  IPjfcliffe  : 
Actt  XX iv. 

3.  To  make  way  by  force. 

"The  schlp  was  rauyachid  and  mlght«  not  enfoTta 
aghena  the  \\yrni."—iyj/ciffe  :  Acts  xxvll. 

4.  To  prove,  to  demonsti-ate  or  show  beyond 
doubt  or  (:ontradieti<jn. 

"Which  laws  in  such  case  w#«  must  obey,  unless  there 
be  reason  shewed,  wiiich  nmy  neceasanly  p"/orc«  that 
the  law  of  reason,  or  of  God,  doth  enjoin  the  con- 
trary."—//oolwr.-  Eccic*.  PolUg. 

•en-f6r'9e,  s.    [Enforce,  v.]    Force,  power, 

strength . 

"  He  now  deflet  thee  thrice  to  single  fight. 
As  a iwtty  entcrinise  of  sinall  ttn/occe." 

Milton:  Hftijuon  AgonUtet,  1.221, 

en-for'^e-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  enforce;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  enforced  ;  enforcible. 

eil-for9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Kxforce,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Forced,  constrained,  not  rnlnntary. 

"Foigive  me  this  enf-rrced  wrong. ' 

Shaketp.  :  Slerchitr.l  qf  t'eniet,  T  2. 

2.  Constrained,  counterfeited,  not  coming 
from  the  heart. 

"  At  my  aeivic?.  like  erF/orcerf  smiles." 

Sh<tk,-sjj. :  nichard  ///..  ill  6. 

en-for9'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enforced;  -iy.] 
Thion-h  force  or  violence  :  not  voluntarily  or 
of  free  will ;  under  compulsion. 

"  If  thou  didst  pot  this  sour-cold  habit  en 
To  c  istigdte  tiiy  pride,  'tvvere  well,  hut  thoti 
Dost  it  ciifurvedly :  thou'dst  couitier  be, 
Wert  tbou  not  beggar."     tiliake$j>. ;  Titnan.  iv.  S. 

en-fbr'9e-nient,  s.     [Eng.  enforce;  -ment.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  force  or  strength  to. 

"Sacli  a  newe  herte  and  lusty  conige  causte  thon 
never  cooio  by  of  thyue  owiie  stieugth  and  enforce- 
ment." "Udal:  liomiii/ net.  iPi-ol.) 
2.  The  act  of  forcing  or  compelling ;  com- 
pulsion, restraint. 

"  Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcment 
You  gut  it  from  her."        Shukesp. :  A  Us  n'cU,  v,  a 

*3.  The  act  of  violating  or  ravi.shing. 

'■  His  cnforcemenf  of  the  city  wives  " 

Sktikeap.  ■  /hcfiard  III..  Ill-  7. 

*  4.  That  which  gives  force,  energy,  or 
en"ect ;  sanction. 

"The  rewards  and  pnnlshnienta  of  another  life, 
which  the  Aliiiii-'lity  has  cbUtblished  as  tlie  m/orcc- 
mifiits  of  his  lau^aie  of  weight  enough  to  deterumie 
the  choice."— iocttf. 

*5.  Aniotive  or  ground  of  conviction  of  belief. 

"The  iiersonal  descent  of  (Jod  niinself.  and  the 
as5iiui]<tion  of  our  flesh  to  his  divinity,  w.as  an  en- 
fniiiiiiriit  beyond  all  the  nietlimts  cf  wisilom  that 
were  ever  made  use  of  in  the  world." — Uitmirtond. 

6.  A  pressing  exigence  or  demand;  necessity. 

"  More  than  F  have  said. 
The  leiaure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on." 

Htiuketp.  :  Richard  I/I.,  v.  S. 

7.  Anything  which  exercises  a  constraining 
power  on  tlie  mind  or  body. 

"  Let  gentleness  my  strong  n^foreement  be." 

Sititkfup.  :  As  yuu  Like  It,  i\.  7. 

8.  The  enforcing  or  carrying  out  strictly  of 
a  law. 


eil-f6r9'-ert  j>.  [Eng.  enforc(e):  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  wliiL-li  enforces,  constraiiitf,  or 
conii>eLs. 

"  Fardon  me,  sir.  I'll  be  no  love  enforce.' 

Ueaum.  *  Pitt. :  ilaiU  of  the  ifUl,  v,  L 

eil-fdr9'-i-'ble,  a.  (Eng.  enforce;  -aMe.} 
Tiiat  may  or  can  be  enforced ;  capable  of  being 
enforced. 

"  Grounded  ut>on    plain   testimonies  of   Scripture, 
and  enforcible  liy  good  leiuou.  ~— iiarrow :  ticrmoim. 

*cn-fbr9'-ivc,  a.    [Eng.  enforcer);  -ivt.]   Ea- 
for<:in^'  or  tending  to  enforce ;  constraining, 
compulsive. 
"A  sucking  hiude  calfe  trussetl  In  her  mforHre  ten*.' 
Ciiaimuin:  Ooinat't  Iliad,  vUL 

en-forg'-ive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enforcive;  -ly.] 
By  or  under  i-nmpulsion  or  constraint;  with- 
out choice  or  free  will 

*  en-f6r'-€St,    *  en-for-rest,   v  t.     [l*ref. 

en,  and  Eng. /orcif  (q.v.).  ]  To  Convert  or  turn 
into  forest. 

"Henrj- VIII.  enforrested  thegroQudstbereabouta.' 
—Putter:   Wortuiet;  Aliddletez. 

*  en  -  form'  (1),  *  en  -  forme  (IX  *  en- 
fourme,  v.t.    [Ini-okm.] 

*en~form  (2),   "en-forme  (2).   v.t.     fPr. 

enfonaer ;  O.  Sp.  enfomier ;  Si>.  inforaux^-; 
Ital.  informare.]  To  fuim,  tu  fasliinn.  to 
frame. 

"  He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortal  way*. 
And  to  the  minOsot  men  bail  trv-it  Imii^ht; 
Which  with  sHge  coLiuatfl,  wi.cU  they  went  astray. 
He  could  «i/o/  »it. -  Sj>en»*r  :  P.  V- ,  V L  vL 4 

*  en-for-ma'-tion,  s.    [In formation.] 

*en-fbrt',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fori  (q.T.Xl 

To  surround  or  guard  with  a  fort. 

"Salem  with  herbilly  bulwarks 
hoinidly  rnfurtcd."      Sidttey :  PsatmcxxT 

*en-for'-tune,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
fortune  (q.v.)."J    To  endow  with  a  forttine. 

*  en-foul-dered,  en-foul-dred,a.    [Pref. 

en  ;  O.  Vi./onhln>}/er~Ut  c.<st  ord;tit  Ihumler- 
bolts,  t"  strike,  burn,  or  bla.st  witli  liglilning 
(Cvtgrave);  foiildre  =  lightuiug.J  Full  of,  or 
charged  with,  lightning. 

"  With  foul  ei\fouldred  sitn.ke  and  flaahing  fire.' 
.spciiter:  /'.  V-.  i-  "i-  •*■ 

*en-fra'me,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. /mm« 

(q.v.).]     To  inclose. 

"All  the  powers  of  the  house  of  Godwin 
Are  nut  enframed  in  thee." 

7'<:tinyion :  Harolds  L  L 

*en-fran9h',  v.t.     [Enfranchise.)     To  set 

free  from  slavery. 

"My  ci'franehrfi  bonduian,* 
i^liitke^p.  :  A  ntony  A  Vle-ipatra,  Hi.  IS 

en-fran'-9lii§e,  v.t.    [PreL  en,  and  Eng. 

franchise  (si.y.).'\ 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  set  free  from  slavery ;  to  manumit. 

"  Even  slaves  were  no  sooner  eri/r(nic''*«'ti  than  they 
wereadv;inced  to  the  highest  posts."— Aurite .'  Abridff- 
jnent  of  E'iglisli  History,  bk.  L,  ch.  iii. 

*  2.  To  set  free  or  release  from  custody. 

"  Sirrah,  Costard,  I  will  enfraneltiaeihtK.~—Shaketp. : 
Lottos  Labour's  Loxt,  iiL  1. 

*  3.  To  set  free,  release,  or  disengage  from 
anything  which  exercises  a  power  or  influence 
over. 

"  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  ejifrnnehised  tbeiD. 
Upon  some  other  iiawn  fur  fialty." 

Sluikcsp. :  Two  iSentliineii  t\f  Vcnmn,  ii.  1. 

*  4.  To  set  free  from  anything  which  re- 
strains or  enslaves  ;  as  a  bad  habit. 

"  If  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  U*  «n- 
franchite  himself  at  once.  th.it  is  the  besL""— aofo^n ; 
Etsnys. 

5.  To  make  free  of  a  city,  corporation,  or 
state ;  to  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  ot 
a  freeman  upon. 

"  TheKuglish  colonies,  and  some  septs  of  the  Irishry. 
eT\franchiied  by  si>ecial  chai'lei-s,  were  admitted  tu  tb« 
beueht  of  the  laws."— /)in'i«.'  stitfe  of  Jreinud. 

6.  To  confer  the  fmnchise  on  ;  to  admit  to 
tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  voting  for  members 
of  Pailiament. 

*  7.  To  naturalize  or  receive  as  denizens ;  to 
endenizen. 

"These  words  have  been  CTt^rnncAfied  amongst  ua.* 
—  Watts. 

haw :  To  convert  a  copyhold  into  a  free- 
hold estate. 
en-fran'-chise-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enfranchise; 

•nient.] 

1.  The  act  of  enfranchising  or  setting  free 
from  slaveiy. 


fiite,  fat,  fSxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pd^ 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e  ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2   Thu  statt!  of  being  enfrancliised  or  set 
free  from  sluveiy  ;  iiUmsu  fruiii  servitiukr. 
"  Tlitit  false  eii/ninchhi'ineiif  witli  eiiBH  iti  fuuiiJ  ; 
StuvMiU'e  iiiiulu  iveo  ity  turning  ruuml. " 

l)rj/ilcit :  Perxiui.  a»L  iiL 

3.  A  releasi;  from  prisnu  or  contiiieiiieut. 

"Aalowjis  t*)  tliy  foi.taotli  Cisaiusfrtll, 
To  \teg  e'l/ranchhuinefi/  tuv  I'uljliii.i  Ciiiilier.'* 

Hli'ifctmfi. ;  Jiiliii.1  Ctvsir.  iil.  L 

4.  A  release  or  di'liverniice  frnm  miytlihig 
which  restrains,  eoulines,  or  keeps  down. 

5.  The  net  of  athnitting  to  the  freedom  of 
a  corporation,  city,  or  state  ;  iiivcstituro  with 
tlie  riglitd  and  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

6.  The  admission  to  the  franchise  or  to  the 
riylit  of  voting  for  a  niembei'  of  Piuiiament. 

If  En/ranckiaement  of  copyhold  : 

Law:  The  leg;il  conveymu'e  in  fee-simple  of 
a  eopyhohi  tenement  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
to  the  tenants,  so  as  to  convert  such  tene- 
ments into  fieehold.  This  is  now  compulsory 
on  lord  or  tenant  if  cither  party  desire  it. 

en-fran'-phis-er,  s.  [Eng.  enfmnchis(e) ; 
-er  ]     One  who  enfranchises. 

•en-fray',  *  en-ft'ai,  s.  [0.  Fr.  csfrei,  es/roL] 
An  allray  (q.v.). 

"  Fur  (eiJiu'SS  of  a  fowlle  cufrni/." 

Towiw'cu  .I/ysft-riM.  \K  1T9. 

•en-lree',u.(.  [Pref. ejt. and  Eiig./'"ce(n.v.)] 
To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  liberate ;  to  de- 
livei'or  release  from  captivity. 

"To  lender  lilin. 
For  tiie  enfrctd  Aiiten<<r,  the  f;iii  Cre^^id.'* 

SJiakesiK  :  7'roUiis  iC  Ciessidu,  iv.  1. 

•en-free'-dom,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
freedom  (q.v.).  J     To  free,  to  set  at  liberty. 

"Settiug  thee  at  !il>erty,  enfreedomhiji  tliy  i»ci-soii." 
Skiikesp. :  Love's  Labuur's  Lost,  iil-  1. 

•en-ft*ee'ze,  v,t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  freeze 
(i\.v.).]  To  freeze;  to  turn  to  ice;  to  reader 
insensilile. 

"TUou  li.iat  cnfrozen  her  diiiilnUifnll  brest." 

Spenser  :  ffyinn  in  Uoitnur  of  Lore. 

•2n-fren'-2ied,  a.  [Pref.  «»,  and  Eng. 
frenz'ml  (q.v.).]     Maddened,  freiiziad. 

"  With  an  etifi-emied  gmsp  he  tore  the  Jfiaey  from 
hia  he;»d."— Bir/iam  ■  IngoUUtti/  Legends :  JaruW  Wig. 

•^n-ft*6'-ward,  v.t  [Pref.  tn,  and  Eng. 
fiowdrd  (q.  v.).  ]    To  make  froward  or  iierverse. 

"The  only  pricks  which  so  mfroioard  meu's  affec- 
tioua.'"— S/>  K.  Stindyi  :  ^tute  of  Ueligion. 

•en-fu'ine,  vt.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fiane 
(q.v.).]    To  blind  or  obscure  with  smoke, 

"Ojthist  their  cniiles  line  flirht 
And  so  ettfume  tiiein  tliat  they  cnnnut  see." 

liiivie*:  MicrucQinu'S,  |>.  38. 

*en-iyre,  vx    {Enfiue.] 

•en-ga'ge,  s.  IEncage,  I'.J  An  engagement, 
a  baig  liii,  a  pledge. 

■'  Nor  th;vt  it  came  by  imrchase  or  etujnffe. 
Nor  from  his  iirtnce  for  any  koui!  sen  ice.' 
PiitttniJiam  :  Eitglish  Poes'ie,  bk.  iii..  c.  19. 

&l-ga'gO,  vX  &   i.     [Fr.  engager,  from  en  — 
iu,  and  gttfjc  =  a  pledge ;  Ital.  enguggiare.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

•  1.  To  iwwn,  to  pledge. 

2,  To  make  liable  for  a  debt ;  to  bind.     [B.] 

'*  I  have  engaged  luyself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Ei'U'tyeil  my  friend  to  his  mere  euiriuy. 
To  feed  my  means." 

siiakc3/t. :  JUenhant  of  Venice,  ill.  3- 

•  3.  To  bind,  to  tie,  to  involve,  to  entangle. 

"O  limeil  8uul. 
That,  slruggliug  to  be  free,  art  more  t!ii;/iiffmt.'' 
Shuke»p. :  llamlet,  iii.  S, 

i.  To  bind  by  a  promise  of  niamage.  (Seldom 
nscil  e>:cei>t  in  the  pa.  i«ir  ) 

5.  To  enlist  or  bring  into  a  party. 

"AH  wicked  men  .ire  of  a  i^arty  against  rEli^iun  ; 
some  liwt  or  interest  engageth  theiu  a^Tiitist  it.' — 
TiltoltQit. 

6.  To  gain  or  win  over ;  to  attach  to  a  cause 
or  party  ;  to  attract. 

"  Not  e  en  the  sun.  desirable  as  rare. 
Conlii  bend  onu  knee,  enri'ijie  one  vot-iry  there." 
Cuw/vr :  ih'pe,  ."Oj.  506. 

7.  To  occupy  or  seize  the  attention  of ;  as, 
I  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

"  For  if  vahi  tliuii'.;hts  the  minds  engage 
Of  ohier  far  than  we, 
Wliat  \iQ\)e  tli:vt  .it  our  heedless  age 
Our  minds  sUonhl  e  er  l>e  free." 
Coifpcr:  Ilijniii  for  Sunday  School  at  Olney. 

8.  To  employ  for  any  work,  office,  or  duty. 

9.  To  enli.st  or  embark  in  an  QfTalr ;  to  in- 
volve. 

**  A  quarrel  which  hath  our  sei'eralhouoiu^  nil  nifjaj/ed 
To  maice  it  gmciouH," 

Sluikeap.  :  TroilwiA  Creatsida,  i'x.  2. 


10.  To  occnity  the  time  or  labour  of:  oa, 
The  work  enijtujeA  him  the  whulc  day. 

•  11.  To  undertake,  to  enter  upon. 

"  For  I  Hliall  BiiiK  of  battlo*.  blood,  and  rage. 
Which  iirlucusand  their  people  did  eiiiinae." 

Drifdea:  Virgd;  -4'/i/ri</ viii.  CO,  «I. 

12,  To  encounter;  to  enter  into  coiitlict 
with ;  to  attack. 

"  nngofjittfi  the  enemy  with  great  lulvautnge."  - 
Ludlow  :  Mvmuira,  L  47. 

13.  To  opjiosc  ;  to  enter  into  a  contest  with. 

"  The  reltel  knave,  who  daren  Ills  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  Jiut  victim  of  Iii:*  royal  rage." 

Pope:  itape  of  the  Lack,  69,  60. 

B.  Reflexive:  To  place  under  a  pledge,  bond, 
contractj-or  promise  to  undertake  any  work  or 
duty. 

"  We  liHVO  etigaggd  ounelves  too  far." 

Sftakesp.  :  A  iitouy  A  Cleopatra,  Iv.  7, 

C.  Inti'ansitive  : 

1.  To  become  bound,  pledged,  or  liable  for 
the  fulfilment  of  any  act.  duty,  or  promise  ;  to 
promise,  to  be  responsilile ;  to  pledge  one- 
self; to  enter  into  an  engagement. 

"  2.  To  pledge  oneself  ;  to  be  answerable. 

"  How  proper  the  remedy  f.jr  the  maiady  1  engage 
not" —Fill  I  vr. 

3.  To  embark  in  any  business  ;  to  enlist  in 
any  party,  to  undertake. 

"  "Tls  not  indeed  my  talent  to  engnf/e 
In  lofty  trifles,  ur  to  swell  my  pays 
With  wind  and  noiae."    Drffden  ■  Persiits.  v. 

4.  To  secure  and  hold  the  attention ;  to 
attract. 

"  rf  on  yourboaoin  Innocence  can  win. 
Music  i-uQage,  or  Fiety  |>er3uade. " 

TliOinsoii :  Spring.  "09.  710, 

5.  To  join  in  conflict ;  to  begin  to  fight. 

"  irpou  advertisement  of  the  Scots  army,  the  Earl  of 
Holland  was  »eut  with  a  body  to  meet  aud  ciigiig-! 
with  it.'—CIiirendon. 

*  6.  To  involve  oneself ;  to  mix,  to  inter- 
fere, to  have  to  do  witli. 

"  Vice  in  its  llrat  approach  to  shtin, 
Tlie  wretch  whu  once  engages  is  undone." 

Hallot  :  Prot.  to  Thomson's  Agamfjnnon. 

^  For  the  dilfereace  between  to  engage  and 
to  himl,  see  Bind. 

en-gaged',  ]'a.  par.  &  a.    [Enqaged.] 

A.  -Is  2xt.  jKtr. ;  (Seethe  verb). 

B,  -■!.«  adjective : 

1.  Bound,  ])ledged,  promised  :  specif,  nsed 
of  a  person  bound  by  promise  of  marriage  to 
anotiier. 

2.  Absorbed  or  occupied  on  any  work  ;  not 
at  leisure. 

engaged-column,  s, 

Arck. :  A  column  attached  to  a  wall  so  that 
it  is  i>artly  concealed.  It  should  stand  out  at 
least  half  its  thickness. 

engaged- wheel 8,  s.  pi. 

Meek. :  Wheels  which  are  in  gear  with  each 
other,  the  diiver  being  the  engaging  wheel,  aud 
the  follower  the  engaged  wheel. 

*  en-gag '-ed-ly,  a/lv.  [Eng.  engaged;  ~ly.] 
As  a  pei-sou  engaged  or  attached  to  one  side  ; 
with  attacliineut,  earnestness  or  bias. 

"It  woiilil  lessen  the  nnmher  of  concili.itonrs ; 
wbicb  eaiuiut  themselves  now  write,  bnt  as  engaged/'/ 
biji&aed  tu  one  side  or  other." — Whitlock.'  itantieraof 

the  English,  \i.  ZO. 

*  en-gag'-ed-neSS, «.  [Eng.  engaged;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  engaged  ;  attach- 
ment to  or  zeal  for  a  side. 

en-ga'ge-ment,  s.    [From  engage,  v.J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  binding,  or  pledging 
to  any  act  or  liability. 

2.  That  to  which  a  peraon  is  bound  or 
])ledged  ;  an  obligation ;  a  liability  ;  a  con- 
tract.    [II.  1.] 

"  If  the  sui>erlor  offlcers  prevailed  they  would  be 
able  to  make  good  their  engagement.'  —  LtttUow . 
ifemolrt,  i.  l^G. 

3.  (Specif.) :  Applied  to  a  promise  or  pledge 
of  marriage. 

*  4.  Anobligation,  motive,  reason,  orground. 

"  This  is  the  tii-eateat  engagement  uot  to  foi'feit  an 
opportnuity."— //«m/noji(i, 

5.  An  occupation,  enii)loynient,  or  affair  of 
business  :  work  to  be  done. 

"  To  rl9e  from  timely  steep,  aud  meet  the  day 
With  uo  evgagenwnf." 

Wordiioorth  :  Excursion,  hV.  vil. 

6.  Employment  or  occupation  of  time  or 
attention  ;  application  to  any  work  ;  exercise, 
practice. 

"  Play,  either  by  onr  too  constant  or  too  long  eitn<tge~ 
me^it  in  it,  Iteconres  like  an  employment. " — Uogert 


7.  Theai-tof  oiiL^agin^,  hiring,  or  employing 
for  any  work  or  duty 

8.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  hired,  »r  em- 
ployed. 

9.  An  enterprise  embarked  hi. 

"  AH  my  engagement*  I  will  con'^trne  to  thee ' 

Shakiis/i. :  Jiili.is  C'iMitr.  IL  L 

*  10.  Adherence  or  partiality  to  a  cjiuse  or 
side  ;  bias,  pre.judice. 

"This  practice  may  lie  obiiouH  to  any  who  imprtr- 
tially.  and  without  engagenient,  U  ut  the  pains  i» 
examine. ' — Swi/t. 

II.  A  light,  a  battle,  a  conflict  between  two 
armies  or  fleets. 

"  There  were  killed  In  this  en aagement  2C,''i fi  men.* 
—Pawken  :  liruham  Park,  uote  8. 
II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Comm.  (I'l.) :  The  contracts  entered  into 
l)y  a  trader  for  the  fullilment  of  which  he  ia 
liable  ;  the  liabilities  of  a  trader. 

2.  .'^cnt.  Hist.:  A  secret  treaty  made  at  Caris- 
lirook  Castle  on  Dec.  27, 1047,  bet  ween  Charles 
I.,  then  a  prisoner  there,  and  the  Earls  of 
Lanark  and  Lauderdale.  Tliese  noblemen 
engaged  to  raise  an  army  in  Scotland  to  aid 
His  Majesty  in  recovering  the  throne,  and  he 
promi.sed  to  confirm  Presbyteiian  Cbm  rh 
government  for  three  years,  till  an  o.ssmiljly 
of  ilivines,  assisted  by  twenty  commissioners 
of  his  nomination,  should  decide  on  a  fiu'in  of 
church  government  most  agi'ceable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  He  also  jiromiscd  to  suppress 
all  heresy  and  schism.  The  majority  of  the 
Church  and  people  of  Scotland,  tlien  strongly 
Presbyterian,  were  at  the  time  Coveuantei-s, 
aud,  with  S'lme  exceptions,  lield  ahiof  fi-otn 
the  Engagement  which  was  condemned  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  104S.  In  the  same  year 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  led  an  army  of 
"  Engagers,"  as  they  were  called,  into  Eng- 
land, was  defeated  by  Oliver  Cronnveil,  aud 
died  on  the  sc;if!'old.  When  the  news  of  his 
discomfiture  reached  Scotland,  some  of  the 
Covenanting  paiiy.  letl  by  the  Maiquis  of 
Argyle.  and  the  Earls  of  Cassilis,  Eglinton, 
and  Loudon,  took  arms,  overthrew  the  exist- 
ing government  in  Edii:burgh,  and  undeitook 
the  adniinistration  in  its  stead.  This  success- 
ful exploit  was  known  as  the  Whigamores* 
Raid.  Afterwards  they  took  ste]>s  to  convince 
Cromwell  that  they  had  not  subscribed  the 
Engagement,  or  had  to  do  with  the  recent 
expedition  into  England,  thus  avciting 
Iiostilities  with  the  great  English  military 
leader  for  a  time. 

%  For  the  difference  between  engagement 
and  battle,  see  Battle  ;  for  that  between 
engagnnent  and  business,  see  Business/  for 
that  between  engage7nent  and  promise,  see 
Promise. 

+  en-gag'-er,  s.     [Eng.  engag(e)  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  binds  or  pledges  himself;  a 
surety. 

"  Sereral  sntnclent  citizens  were  engagers."—  Wood  : 
Atheiice  Oxon  .  D'Aaenant. 

2.  One  who  engages  or  takes  part  in  any 
business  or  operation. 

"  Rash  motions  have  lost  noble  enten>riae9  and  their 
engagers."—  Waterhoasc :  Apol.for  Learn.  (lC5;t).  p-  125. 

3.  One  who  engages,  hires,  or  employs 
another  for  any  work  or  duty  ;  an  employer. 

n.  Scot.  Hist. :  One  of  the  supporters  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  *'  Engagement "  (q.v.). 

en-gag'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Enoaok,  v.\ 

A.  A^  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Winning,  pleasing,  attractive 
(applied  to  mannei-s  or  atldress). 

2.  Meek.  :  [Engagino-whebl], 

engaging-wheel,  s. 

Meek.:  [Enuaoed-wheels]. 

engaging  and  disengaging  ma- 
chinery. 

Mack.  :  That  kind  of  machinery  in  which 
one  part  is  alternately  attiiched  to  aud  de- 
tached from  another,  as  occasion  may  re- 
(piiro. 

en-gag" -ihg-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  engaging ; -ly.] 
lu  aufiigau'iML;,  winning,  or  attractive  manner  ; 
so  ;ls  to  attiact. 

en-gag" -ing-ness, ».    [Eng.  engagtng:  -ness.} 

The  quality  of  Iwing  engaging,    ideasiug,  or 
attractive;  attractiveness,  pleasingness. 


bSil,  hS^i  po^t,  jdikrl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ~C 
-clan.  -tian  =  8han.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tlon«  -sion^zhun.      -tious»  -cious,  -sious-shus.     -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =b^  d^l. 
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engallant — engineering 


•  8ll-gS.r-lant,  1'.!.  |Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  (/.if- 
laiU  (q.v.).J  'i'o  make  a  galhiut  or  line  ft'lluw 
of. 

"  ff  you  cotilil  but  endwir  ynumcir  to  lift  nffectlinis, 
you  were  Btwrimlly  erigaHanttU."—Hen  Joiuun:  Vt/n- 
thia't  IleOKli.  Iv.  S. 

•6n  gaol',  *en-Jair,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eii^.  */'*//  (q.v. )  J  To  tlii'ow  into  or  put  in 
gaol ;  to  iuiprisoii,  to  conlliie.  to  sliut  up, 

•' Witbiu  my  mouth  you  tv^ve  emiUQlmt  my  tonijue." 
S/nikfup.:  Jiiffutrit  II..  I  a. 

•  Sn-gar'-bSil,  v,t.  [Pn^f.  en.  ami  Eiiy.  gnr- 
boH  0|V.).  J  To  confuse  oicoiifound  ;  to  throw 
into  (iisoider  ;  to  dJstiU'l). 

"Nut  U>  enu'ir/joU  tliocluiioli.  aikI  disturb  the  courmo 
of  ijiety."—  Sfounlagu :  Appeale  fw  detur,  i*  80. 

•  en-gar' -land,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  nnd  Eu^.  gar- 
to/i(i  (q.v.).J  To  surround  or  crown  with  a 
garliind. 

"  Let  us  nithpr  plnnt  more  IftiiPfils  to  tngarlaiwl  the 
poeU'  haul:*."— .S"(</-'Ci/  -■  ticfencc  of  Poettl. 

•en-gar'-ri-§6n.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
garrison  Oi.v.).l 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  witli  a  garrison  ;  to  pro- 
tect or  defend  with  a  garrison. 

"Hold  ffvire  corre-tiwiiileiife  with  the  oltizeiia.  where 
%\m:i  vtereeujntrri»oned.."—liti.  U»U:  C'ontetnpl.  :  The 
CruviJlxiaiL 

2.  Fig. :  To  settle  or  plant  as  an  enemy  in 
a  fort. 

"  Corrupt  ahiful  hahlta  that  have  enfinrrisonfd 
themselves  lu  tlie  luost  iiiw«nl  imrts  o(  his  bouI.*'— 
South  :  Serniotts.  vol.  viL,  ser  '.i. 

•6n-gis-tri-mj^,  '  en-gis'-tro-mith, 

8.  [Gr.  if  (en)  =  in  ;  yacrrifp  (<iastei).  jieuit. 
ya<rrp6^igastros)=  the  belly,  anil  ^i;flo«(wiu(/tya) 
w  a  word,  speecli.]    A  veutriloipiist 

■  Ro  nil  Incenst  the  jmle  eiiffoitromith 
3peak»  in  hin  womb  " 

Syleetfer :  The  Impotture.  p  230. 

^-gSl-hard'-ti-a  (or  ti  as  shi).  ■'*-  [Named 
after  a  Dutch  governor  of  the  N.W.  part  of 
Jav.t.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Jnglandaeese.  It  consists 
of  very  resinous  trees.  Kngellmrdtia  spicat-i  is 
» large  tree,  200  feet  hij^h,  the  trunk  of  whirh, 
in  Java,  is  cross-cut  into  cjrt- wheels.  (LUutley.) 

in-gen'-der.   '  on-gen-dren,   "  In-gen- 

der,  v.t.  6i  i.  [Fi-.  engeiuirer,  from  Lat,  in- 
gene.ro  —  to  produce,  to  generate :  en,  and 
genero  =  to  breed  ;  genm  (genit.  generis)  =  a 
race,  a  brood  ;  Sp.  engeiidrar  ;  Ital.  irigenerare.  ] 
A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  beget  between  the  different  sexes. 

"Beth,  Adames  soae.  slttheu  waa  engendrede." 

P.  Plowman,  p.  1T9. 

2.  To  bear,  to  bring  forth. 

"O  ern>r,  tioon  conceived. 
Thou  never  comest  Tiiitu  n.  h>v[>i>y  birth. 
But  kiliat  the  mutht^r  tliat  eiiffenilered  thea" 

Shaketp.  '  Juliut  Ccnar,  v.  S. 

3.  To  beget,  to  give  birth  to. 

"ThlftbaatArd  love  Is  engendered  betwixt  lust  Aud 
Idleuess.'— Sw/netf  *  Arcadiiu 

4.  To  protluce,  to  cause,  to  originate,  to 
beget,  to  breed. 

"The  disputes  engender/^  by  the  moat  exteosWe 
eonflscHtlou  that  ever  took  place  lu  Europe."— Jfa cat*. 
lay  :  Hi^t.  Eng..  ch.  vil. 

6.  To  be  the  cause  of,  to  produce. 


6.  To  conceive,  to  originate,  to  start. 

"  Wheu  straight  auother  new  conspiracy 
{As  if  it  were  n  certjiln  »iii!ceB:»or 
Allyed  to  tLis),  c»ir:n,lrrd  lit  the  north. 
Is  by  the  ArchbiabopHerooi'e  with  piiwer  brought 
forth."  Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  iv.  7a. 

S.  IntransUive : 

1.  To  be  engendered,  caused,  or  produced  ; 
to  come  into  existence. 

"  He  knew  the  ciuse  of  every  nmladye. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  Itete,  or  nioynt,  or  dryo. 


*  2-  To  meet  in  sexual  intercourse  ;  to  come 
togetlier. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  engender 
and  to  breed,  see  Breed. 

4n-gen'-der-er,  •  In-gen-der-er,  s.  [Eng 
tngeniler ; -€r.\  One  wlio  or  tliat  wliicli  en- 
genders. 

"The  ingenderem  jind  inaendered." 

Davie*     H'ilti^.t  I'l/grinuige,  sign.  O.  t 

•  en-gen' -drure,  s.     [O.  Fr.]    The  act  of 
begetting  or  generation. 

•  en'-gen-y, 3.    {h^t.  ingenium.]  [Enoine,s.J 

Ingenuity,  invention,  mechanical  skill. 

"  In  midst  of  which  1iy  rarer  rngrny 
Thou  Moraiuid  Veiiiia  liang  In  LemniAii  net." 
ZouctiCM  Done,  10 la     {Nares.) 


"  en-ghle  (l),  8.    [Anole  ] 

•  enghle  (2),  «.    [Enolb  (2),  ».) 

*  en-gUd',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ff(W(q.v.)] 
To  gild,  to  brighten,  to  make  brilliant. 

"  PnIr  Helena,  who  more  engildt  the  night 
ThHU  hII  you  flery  »*  and  eyex  of  litfhL" 

S'Mkvvp. :  J/idlutniner  Sinht't  Orfum,  ill.  2. 

en'-gine.  •  en~gln,  •  en-gyn.  '  en-gyne, 

*  in-glne,  «.  &  «.  |Fr.  engin,  fimii  l/it. 
ingrni-nnr^  (l)gi-nins,  (2)  an  iiiV(-nl  ion  ;  <)..S|>. 
engei^o;  .S|».  ingfnut;  Port,  en genho  ;  ItaL  in- 
gegno.]    [Inoenhmis.I 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  lunate  or  natural  ability ;  talent,  genius. 

'■  Virgil  won  the  linys. 
And  |«3t  them  ftll  for  deep  engiav,  aud  made  them 

all  to  giict* 
Ui>oii  the  Iwolts  he  mude."  T.  rhu-hvr.t. 

"2.  Skill,  understanding. 


"  H  liny  vertue  In  thee  be 

>^ll  nil  luy  dreme  arluht. 
Now  kith  thy  engin  audthy  might ' 


Tot^ll 


'3.  Ingenuity,  inventiveness. 


•  4-  A  military  machine  for  casting  stones, 
battering  down  walls,  setting  tire  to  castle-s,  kc 


"  Oh  that  ntage  am  iJd<>  urdeynt  he  cunuea  KTete 
rif  y-hi Jde,  wllilefyrto  caiit  ami 


.9ir  Ferumbr.u.  316Q. 

5.  In  the  same  sense  ils  II. 
a  A  machine  for  raising  and  pouring  water 
on  burning  houses  ;  a  flre-engine. 

•  7.  An  instrument  constructed  with  skilL 

"  Just  then  CUrlsw  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  twit.ed^ed  weapon  frotn  her  alilnlng  c;ise  .  . 
He  takes  Wie  gift  with  reverence,  and  evteuds 
The  little  engineon  his  ftni<erH'  ends  " 

Pojus :  iUtpe  of  the  Lock.  lil.  127-32. 

•  8.  A  gin.  a  trap. 

"The  hiddau  englnei  and  the  snares.' 

(Quartet  ■  Kn^lems,  IIL  ». 

*9.  The  rack;  an  instrument  of  torture. 

"Their  aonhi  shot  through  with  adders,  torn  on  *n- 
gines.'  Beuum.  i  FUt.  :  Might-WaJker.  iv. 

10.  Any  means  used  to  effect  or  bring  to 
pays  any  purpose  ;  usually  in  an  evil  sense. 

"Prayer  must  be  divine  and  heavenly,  which  the 
devil  with  all  hla  enginet  so  violently  opposeth."— 
Dappn:  Rtile* for  Devotion. 

11.  An  agent,  a  tool,  a  means  acting  for 
another. 

"[TheyJ  had  th'  esiteclal  engines  been,  to  rear 
Uia  fortuues  up  unto  the  stHte  they  were." 

Daniel:  Ci'H  IKnrj.  Iv.  IS. 

n.  Mech.  :  A  machine  of  complicated  parts 
wliich  acts  automatically  both  as  to  power 
and  operation.  It  is  distinct  from  a  machine, 
the  motor  of  which  is  distinct  from  tlie  oper- 
ator ;  and  from  a  tool,  which  is  propelled  and 
operated  by  one  person. 

1[  The  various  forms  of  engines  intended 
for  particular  or  special  purposes  will  be 
fi.mnd  under  their  several  heads  :  as  Caloric- 
engine.  Calculating-engine,  Steam-engine,  &c. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

engine -bearer,  5. 

Ship-build.  :  One  of  the  sleepers  or  pieces 
of  timber  placed  between  the  keelson  in  a 
steamer  and  the  boilers  of  the  engines,  to 
form  a  proper  seat  for  the  boilers  and  ma- 
chinery. 

engine-driver,  s.  One  who  drives  or 
manages  an  engine,  especially  a  locomotive 
engine. 

englne-fumace,  s.  a  furnace  apper- 
taining to  a  steani-engiue  boiler. 

engine-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  of  the  larger 
kind,  having  a  (Opacity  for  all  the  principal 
turning-work  of  a  machine-shop. 

engine-man,  s.    An  engine-driver. 

engine-sized,  a.  Applied  to  paper  sized 
by  a  inacliine.  and  not  while  in  the  pulp,  iu  a 
tub. 

engine -tnming,  s.  A  system  of  orna- 
mental turning  done  by  me.;uis  of  a  rose- 
engine  lathe,  and  commonly  seen  on  the  out- 
side of  watcli-cases. 

en'-gine,  v.t.    (En-oine,  s.] 

•  1.  To  toi  ture  by  means  of  or  in  an 
engine ;  to  rack. 

••  A  wfte  ited  of  large  space 
Tliey  hailde  mnJe,  and  encortelned. 
Where  ehe  waa  afterward  enghieiL' 

Uower :  C,  A..  L 


*  2.  To  assault,  to  batter. 

"  Professed  em-mles  to  engine  and  baiter  our  wall*." 
—Adom*:  U'orAs,  I.  M. 
3.  To  fiunisii  or  supply  witli  engines. 

engineer',  •  en -gin'-er,  '  en-gyn-eor, 
cn-gyn-eour, -•-.    \K\\'^.  engine;  -er ;  O.  Fr. 
engiiiier;  Fr.  iuginieur.] 
L  Ordinary  Lungiuige : 
'  1.  A  person  of  genius  or  ingenuity. 

"  He  Is  a  good  engineer  that  ahme  ciii  make  fto  In- 
atruuieiit  to  get  preferment."— tf«rttm  .'  Atuitomg  of 
Helancholg.  p,  IM. 

*  2.  One  who  has  the  management  of,  and 
understands  the  working  of  engines  of  war. 


3.  In  the  siune  sense  as  11. 

"  It  may  not  throw  its  water*  Into  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms  m  the  tirtindal  fonntnln  ot  the  engineer ." — 
Knox:   IVinfer  Eaeninyt ;  tven,  3. 

4.  One  who  manages  or  attends  to  an  en- 
gine ;  ail  engine-driver. 

5.  One  who  manages  or  carries  through  any 
business  or  enterprise, 

"  Troceetled  on  with  no  lew  art, 
My  tongue  wtu  etigineer.' 

Sinktlng:  'Tit  Now. 
n.  One  who  is  skilled    in   eitlier  of  the 
branches  nf  engineering,  iniliUtry,  nieclianical, 

or  (-ivil.      [ESUINEERING.] 

en-gi-neer*,  v.t.    [Engineer,  «.] 

1.  To  direct  or  carry  out  as  an  engineer  the 
formation  or  execution  of;  to  perbnin  the 
duties  or  part  of  an  engineer  in  respect  of. 

•  2.  To  ply.  to  work  upon,  to  use  skill  or 
ingenuity  with. 

"  Unlesn  we  engineered  him  with  question  after 
question,  we  could  get  nothlag  out  of  hiiu." — Coicfter  : 
Works.  IV.  64. 

*  3-  To  guide,  conduct,  or  manage  by  inge- 
nuity and  tact;  to  carry  through  against  or 
over  obstacles  :  as,  To  enginur  a  Bill  through 
Parliament 

"  The  Roman  Conclave  Miccerded  to  the  Romui 
Senate  in  this  engineering  work." — Warlturlon:  Dt' 
vine  Legation  ;  (Pref.  to  ed.  of  1768). 

Sn-gi-neer'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    iengi- 

neer,  v.] 

A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  the  art  or  science 
of  an  engineer;  planned,  directed,  or  earned 
out  by  an  engineer. 

C.  As.  snbst.  :  The  art  or  science  of  con- 
structingengiiiesand  machines,  and  of  planning 
and  executing  such  works  as  fall  U^  the  duty  of 
an  engineer.  Engineering  may  first  be  divided 
into  four  great  branches  —  military,  marine, 
mechanical,  and  civil.  The  Military  Engineer 
has  to  do  with  that  bi-anch  of  the  science  which 
is  connected  with  the  planning,  construction, 
aud  maintenance  of  fortifications,  the  defence 
or  attack  of  idaces  in  war,  the  construction 
of  such  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  for 
military  posts,  the  surveying  of  a  countrj^  for 
military  operatious.  &c.  The  duties  of  the 
Marine  or  Naval  Engineer  embrace  works 
partly  of  a  military  and  partly  of  a  naval 
character.  To  him  fall  the  planning  and  con- 
stniction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  of  various 
engines  of  war,  as  torpedoes,  &c. 

Civil  Engineering,  the  most  extensive  branch 
of  the  four,  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
in  England  about  the  mi*ldle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Before  that  period,  whenever  extt-nsive 
drainage  or  waterwoiks  were  undertaken, 
recourse  was  generally  had  to  the  Dutch. 
The  case  is  very  different  now.  A  demand 
for  this  profession  biis  been  created  in  the 
United  Statefi  l»y  the  greiit  development  of 
our  system  of  internal  communication,  aa 
well  as  by  the  appliL-ation  of  steam  to  the 
purposes  of  our  manufactures.  A  Civil  Engi- 
neer should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  will  enable  him  to  investigate 
as  well  as  to  apjdy  the  rules  laid  down 
by  writers  on  those  branches  of  the  mixed 
sciences  to  which  his  attention  .vill  most 
frequently  be  drawn.  He  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  prineiples  of  n»eclianics, 
hydraulics,  and  imleed  with  all  the  branches 
of  natural  philosophy.  He  should  be  able  to 
draw  nciitly,  and  should  understuid  the  jtrin- 
cijdes  of  projection  upon  which  ail  engineering 
drawings  are  coustrm^ted.  'Jo  the  Civil  En- 
gineer proper  belongs  tlie  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  railways,  canals,  harbours,  and 
diiiinage  works.  The  duties  being  thus  so 
extensive,  many  members  of  the  j>rofession 
devote  themselves  to  one  or  othei-  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  branch.     Thus  we  have  gas- 


ate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pme.  pit, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  c&h,  ciire,  nnite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae 


sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p$t; 
,  GO  =  e  ;  ey  —  a.    qu  ==  kw. 
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engineera,  sanitary -engineers,  and  otliers,  the 
nature  of  wliose  duties  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  their  titles. 

Tlie  Mechanical  Engineer  is  one  who  is 
efficient  iu  the  invention,  contrivance,  and 
adjustment  of  all  kinds  of  machinery  ;  who 
Is  acfjuainted  with  the  strength  and  quality 
of  the  material  used,  and  also  possesses  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  power  of  steam 
and  of  the  engine  in  all  its  modifications,  and 
the  uses  to  which  this  motive  power  is  ap- 
plied: he  should  also  be  duly  acquainted  with 
mill-work  of  the  several  kinds,  whether  im- 
pelled by  steam,  water,  or  wind. 

•5n'-gin-er.  s.    [Engineer,  s.] 

•Sn-gin-er-y,*  en-gin-rye,  *en-gln-ry» 

a.     [Eng.  enginit):  -enj] 

1,  The  act  or  art  of  managing  engines  of  war. 

"They  may  ileaceud  in  loAtheuinticks  to  fortiflca- 
tion.  ftii;hit«cture,  enginery,  or  uavigatiou."— jtf(/ro«; 
On  Education. 

2.  Engines  of  war  ;  artillery. 

"Not  distant  fur.  witli  heavy  pace,  the  (oe 
Aliprodching  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube. 
TrnlQiuK  his  devilish  enginery." 

AlUton  :  P.  L..  vt  Kl-a. 

8L  Thunder. 

"  All  the  dreadful  enginery  of  heaven  seemed  col- 
lectiui;  its  forces  "—ilrs.  Carter:  Letteri,  iv.  223. 

4.  .A-itful  contrivances  or  devices ;  machi- 
nations. 

"The  fraudful  eTiffinery  of  Rome."        Sherutone. 

6.  Mechanism,  machinery,  internal  etruc- 
ture  or  arrangement. 

"The  enqineri/  of  the  Eucliah  language  U  too  near 
for  diutiuct  visiou."— J/<irsft ."  Lect.  on  Eng.  Lansjuage. 

*  en'-gfn-ouB,  *in-gln-ous,  a.     [Lat.  in- 

geniosiis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  engine. 

"  For  that  ouo  acte  gives,  like  an  enginout  wheele, 
Motion  to  a.\\.  seta  all  tlie  sUtte  agoing." 

Decker:   Whore  of  Babj/ton  ilCO'), 

2.  Ingenious,  inventive,  clever,  skilful. 

"  All  tools  that  engiiwut  despair  couUl  frame." 
Marlowe  :  Bero  &  teander.  seat.  3. 

•Sn-gird',  v.t.       [Pref.    en,    and    Eng.    gird 
(q.v,).]  Toencircle,  to  surround, to  encompass. 

"  My  heart  is  drowned  with  grief. 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery." 

tihake»p.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  ill.  1. 

•in-gir'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
girdle  (q.v.)-] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  surround  as  a  girdle,  to  en- 
drcle. 

"  A  ftue  bordure  circularly  led  .  .  . 
That  as  a  zout;  the  walat  engirdled.' 

Drayton:  Jiarons'  tVart,  bk,  Ti 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  form  a  circle  round,  to 
encircle. 


•&l-girt',  v.t.  [Engird.]  To  encircle,  to 
eurrouud,  to  enclose. 

"That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  miue.* 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  17.,  v.  1. 

fin'-gi-SOOpe.  s.  [Gr.  iytv^  {engus)  =  near, 
and  axorrtrw  {sloped)  =  to  view,  to  see.)  A 
reflecting  microscope,  invented  by  Amici,  in 
wliich  the  image  is  viewed  at  a  side  aperture 
in  the  tube,  in  a  manner  simiUir  to  the  New- 
tonian telescope. 

^en-glcid',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  glad 
(q.v.).]  To  make  glad  or  cheerful;  to 
gladden,  to  cheer. 

"The  lark  u|>on  the  soiners  day, 
Hounteth  on  high,  with  hir  melodious  lay, 
Of  the  suu  shine  engladded  with  the  light" 

Skelton :  Poems,  p.  26. 

•5n-glad'-dened»  «.  [Pi-ef.  en,  and  Eng. 
gkiddcneil  i'l. v.).  ]  Gladdened,  made  glad,  or 
cheerful. 

,    "The  engladdened  Spring  forgetful  how  to  weep." 
6'.  Fletcher:  Chris.''s  Triumph. 

*Sn-glaim,  *en-glaynie,  *en-gleyme. 

v.t.       [Pief.     en,     and     Mid.    Eng.    glayrn  = 
clammy.)     To  make  clammy  or  sticky. 

"Hony  Is  ynel  to  defye  and  englaymefh  the  mawe." 
P.  Plowman^  xv.  6S. 

«n-glan-t^  (an-glan'-te),  a.    [Fr.] 
}l€r. :  Bearing  acorns  or  similar  glands. 

•en-gle  (1).  s.     [Ancle,  s.] 

•en-gle  (2),  *en-ghle,  s.  [Inole.]  a 
favnmitc,  a  darling,  a  ]iaranjonr. 

"  What  l>etweeii  bin  mi]iti*essaliroiid  and  his  engle  at 
home."— Bcii  Jonson:  Silent  Woman,  i    1. 

Sn'-glish,  'Englishes  'En-gleis   (En 

as   Ing),    a.    &   s.       [A.S.   JEnglisc,    Englisc, 


from  the  Angles,  one  of  the  three  chief 
Germanic  tribes  who  settled  in  Englaml 
and  conquered  it  from  the  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants. Of  these  three  the  Jutes  were  not  nu- 
merous. The  Saxons  and  tlie  Angles  were 
so,  especially  the  Saxons,  yet  on  account  of 
some  superiority,  probably  of  a  moral  kind, 
the  Angles  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the 
country.  It  was  first  called  Enghunl  in  or 
about  the  year  800,  by  Eglwrt,  king  of  Wessex, 
after  he  had  united  the  (ti.sjoint.ed  kingdoms, 
commonly  called  the  Heptarchy,  under  one 
sceptre.  J 
A>  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

2.  Written  in  the  English  language. 

3.  Characteristic  of  or  becoming  an  English- 
man. 

B*  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  (Pi):  The  people  of  England:  more 
widely  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"The  world  standa  la  admiration  o(  the  cajiaclty 
and  duel  bleu  ess  of  the  Englith." — Howell:  Lett«rt. 
iv.  47 

2.  The  language  of  the  people  of  England. 
rENOLisu  Languaqe.] 

"  I  can  8|>eak  Enfjlith,  my  lord,  aa  well  aa  you." — 
ShaJc^p. :  1  Benry  It'.,  ii  4. 

II.  Print.  :  A  size  of  type  between  Great 
Primer  and  Pica. 

This  is  English  type. 

English  architecture,  s.  [Architec- 
ture,  DkcORATED,   DO.MESTIC   ARCHITECTURE, 

Gothic,  Perpendicular,  Pointed.] 

English  elm,  s.     Ulmus  campestris. 

English  language,  s.  The  English 
language  is  a  uienib(.-r  of  a  group  of  allied 
languages,  to  wliich  the  term  Teutonic  has 
been  applied.  The  Teutones  were  a  German 
tribe  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Marius ; 
and  hence  the  term  Teittonicus  and  Tlieoticns 
were  subsequently  applied  to  all  German- 
speaking  people,  and  the  Germans  still  call 
their  own  language  Deutsch,  of  which  Dutch 
is  merely  another  form.  [Dutch.]  The 
Teutonic  dialects  form  three  groups:  (1)  The 
Low  German.  (2)  The  Scandinavian,  and  <3) 
The  High  German.  The  English  language 
belongs  the  tlrst  of  these  groups,  as  do  also 
the  Gothic,  Frisian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Old 
Saxon.  The  Teutonic  languages  themselves 
form  a  sub-division  of  the  European  division 
of  that  great  family  of  related  languages  to 
which  the  term  Indo-Euro]wan  has  been  ap- 
plied. Tlie  Euglish  language  is  closely  related 
to  those  dialects  still  spoken  on  the  northern 
shores  and  lowlands  of  Germany,  a  relation- 
ship due  to  the  immigration  of  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  other  Low  German  tribes.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  England  were  Celts, 
but  few  words  of  their  language  still  survive  : 
such  are  hiisket,  hran,  hreeclies,  clout,  crag, 
crock,  &c.  The  Teutonic  invaders  consisted 
of  three  tribes.  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
and  their  first  appeaiance  iu  England  was 
in  A.D.  449.  In  process  of  time  they  drove  the 
original  inhabitants  towards  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  language 
introduced  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  was  an 
inflected  language,  and  free  from  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  But  the  English  of  the 
present  day.  which  is  a  direct  development  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  has  lost  its  iuHections.  and 
has  adopted  words  freely  from  other  tongues. 
First  it  adojtted  many  words  from  the  Roman 
missionaries,  by  whom  the  island  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  in  a.d.  590.  Secondly, 
a  large  number  were  adopted  from  the  North- 
men of  Sfjaudinavia  (the  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes),  who  continually  made  attacks 
on  the  coast  of  England,  and  at  last,  in  a.d. 
1013,  liccame  the  ruling  i»ower.  These  words 
are  numerous  in  old  noi-thern  English  litera- 
ture, and  iu  northern  provincial  dialects.  A 
few  still  survive,  such  as  ore,  til!,  nntH,  bound, 
husk,  bask,  &c.  But  the  event  wliich  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  English  language 
was  the  Norman  invasion  in  a.d.  1000.  After 
this,  French  became  the  language  of  the  court, 
of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  ot  literature, 
and  continued  to  be  so  for  nearly  300  years. 
To  it  we  owe  luo^t  of  tlie  terms  connected 
witii  feudalism  and  war,  the  churcli,  the  law, 
and  the  chase.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  wiiting 
in  A.D.  l'J97,  says  : 


"Thus  cuiiie,  lo  I  Vngeloiid  Into  Nurmauuea  hunde. 
And  the  Nurujau«  uc  couthe  speke  ttiu  Ivte  her  ow 

B|>«ch«, 
And  R|*iike  Freiiche  aa  dude  Htum,  and  here  cbyldntt 

dude  Jtlso  tvche. 
Bo  tliiit  liifViiK-ii  of  thys  loud,  that  of  her  blod  com«, 
Uoldelh  alle  thulke  siicche.  that  hit  of  heiu  nouie, 
Vor  but«  A  ui&u  cuutbe  French,  me  toltb  tt  hym  w«l 

lute.' 

But,  a«  he  adds  -. 

"  Lowe  men  liuldetb  to    BiQglyBa.  and   to   her   kaod* 
speche  yute." 
(The  lower  claasea  cling  to  English  and  to  their  natlT* 
tungue  yet.) 

And  so  in  process  of  time,  when  the  two 
nations  coalesced,  the  language  of  the  majority 
prevailed.  In  a.d.  1349,  Latin  ceased  to  be 
taught  in  schools  through  the  medium  of 
French,  and  in  a.d.  1302,  the  pleadings  in 
the  law  courts  were  directed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  be  for  the  future  conducted  in 
English.  But  the  English  of  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  greatly  altered  from 
that  of  the  eleventh.  It  was  no  longer  an 
inflected  or  synthetic  language,  but  had  be- 
come, through  the  influence  of  the  Norman- 
French,  analytic;  that  is  to  say,  prepositiona 
and  auxiliaries  were  used  instead  of  inflectiona 
to  express  the  various  modifi(«itions  of  the 
idea  to  be  conveyed  by  any  word,  and  the 
relations  of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to 
each  other.  The  invention  of  printing,  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  increasing  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  have  all  tended  to  increase  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  Euglish  language  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  wolds. 

The  English  language,  using  the  term  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  may  be  divided  into  five 
periods— viz.  ; — 

1.  First    Period  a.d.      450-1100. 

2.  Second      „  „       1100-1250. 

3.  Third        „         „       1250-1360. 

4.  Fourth     „         „       1350-1460. 

5.  Utth  ,,  ,,  14t)0-the  present  day. 
In  the  first  period  (called  also  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Old  English),  the  hinguage  was  infiectional ; 
in  the  second  it  began  to  show  a  tendency  to 
become  analytic,  the  tendency  increasing 
till  in  the  fourth  period  inflections  had  virtu- 
ally disajipeared.  Before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest there  were  two  dialects  iu  English,  a 
southern  and  a  northern,  the  former  of  which 
was  the  literary  language.  After  the  Con- 
quest dialects  became  much  more  marked, 
so  that  we  can  distinguish  thiee  great  varie- 
ties, the  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Southern,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
various  grammatical  differences.  The  Mid- 
laud  dialect  was  that  most  widely  spread,  and 
it  ultimately  became  the  stitndard  language, 
a  result  principally  due  to  the  influence  of 
Chaucer,  and  iu  a  less  degree  of  Wycliflfe, 
Gower,  and  others. 

English  literature,  s.  The  history  pt 
this  literature  begins  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventh  'cntury  with  Cai'dmon'fl  paraphrase 
of  the  Bible  and  the  poem  of  Beowulf.  The 
first  prose-writer  was  Bt-de,  boi n  a.d.  673 ;  after 
him  came  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  .^Uric, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
second  period  of  the  language  the  principal 
writers  were  bayaiuon,  a  monk  in  Worcester- 
shire, who  in  A.D.  1205  wrote  his  Brut,  a 
metrical  chronicle  of  legendary  English  his- 
tory, and  Orm  or  Ormin,  who  wrote  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Church  service  for  each  day, 
with  the  addition  of  a  sermon  in  vei-se.  It  is 
entirely  English,  not  five  French  words  are 
to  be  found  in  it.  To  the  same  date  belongs 
the  Ancren  Riwle,  or  Rules  for  Anchoresses, 
and  Genesis  and  Exodus,  a  metrical  parai)b]ase 
of  those  two  books,  written  about  1240.  To  the 
third  period  belong  the  Metrical  Chronicles  of 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1297,  and  Robert 
de  Brunne,  a.d.  1327.  In  the  fourth  period 
come  the  names  of  Maundeville,  whose  Travels 
were  written  in  a.d.  13j(>  ;  of  Chaucer,  bom 
A.D.  1340,  died  a.d.  1400,  wlio  wrote  his  chief 
work,  the  Canterhunj  Tales,  about  a.d.  1390; 
his  treatise  on  the  Astrolabe,  written  a.d.  1391 ; 
and  his  Troylus  and  Creseide,  a  translation 
from  the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio,  about  a.d. 
1382.  In  this  period  was  also  written  the 
religious  poem  of  William  Langluud,  com- 
monly called  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman, 
but  properly  Tlie.  Vision  of  William  concerning 
Piers  the  Plowman— i.e.,  Our  Lord.  Of  this 
pojiular  i>oem  three  texts  are  known — the 
first  written  in  a.d.  13G2,  the  second  in  a.d. 
1377.  and  the  third  in  a.d.  1o93.  In  a.d.  1382 
AVycIiffe, completed  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
the  first  veision  in  the  Englith   tongue,  and 


boil,  b^;  p^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  espect,  ^enophon,  e^dst,    ph  =  C 
.-Oian.  -tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  ==  shiin ;  -(Ion,  -ftion  ^  zbun.    -cious,  -tioua,  -«ioua  ^  ahua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  b^l,  d^l* 
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about  A,D.  1400  Gower  wrotR  liis  Confissio 
Amantis.  In  tho  flt'tli  I'ei'loil  may  be  uwix- 
tiouc'l  thu  imiims  DfCaxtuu,  Hia  iiriiiter  of  tlio 
flrst  book  priiitod  in  Knglish,  Tlie  Dictes  and 
Sayings  of  Phihsoph£rs,  in  a.d.  1477  ;  of  Spen- 
ser, the  anthor  ol' tho  Faerie  Queen,  bom  a.d. 
l^j'J.  tli*iil  A.D.  1698  ;  and  tif  Loid  IJacon. 
Dramatic  literature  tlonri-sluid  inure  especially 
In  the  tirstipwi'ter  of  tliesoventeeutli  century, 
chiefanH)ngtliedrauiatitiLsliein;;WiIlianiSlmkir- 
Bpeare.  tho  sreutestdraniatistof  the  world,  born 
A.D.  10(>4,  died  A.D.  lOlti;  13enJonson,  IJeaninont 
and  Fletclier,  Massinger,  Marlowe,  and  Ford. 
The  rest  of  the  rentury  is  notable  especially 
lor  tiie  works  of  Milton",  born  a.d.  liiOS,  died 
A.D.  1674;  of  Bniiyan,  the  auttior  of  the  Pil- 
ffrinis  pTorjress  ;  and  of  John  Drydon,  the  poet. 
Tlie  eighteenth  century,  owing  to  Uie  contlicts 
between  political  pailies,  proiluc<«l  a  number  of 
paniiihleteers  on  each  side,  chief  amonj;  them 
beinji  Swift  and  Defoe.  Some  «>f  our  gi-eatest 
essayists  also  fluurished  iu  the  beginning  of 
this  centtny  :  notably  Steele,  Addison,  and 
Johnson  ;  Pope  is  the  most  noted  name  in 
poetry.  Later  on  novel- writing  appeared, 
Fieliling,  Richardson,  Smollett,  ami  Gold- 
smith being  the  most  noted  In  tliis  branch  of 
litcruturo.  Other  noted  names  are  those  of 
Edmund  Burke,  statesman  and  anthor,  born 
1730,  died  1797 ;  Edward  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
born  1734.  died  1794;  Adam  Smith,  and  the 
poetsThomson,  Churchill,  Cowper.and  Burns. 
In  the  present  century  the  most  noted  names 
(exclusive  of  living  writer.*)  are — in  poetry, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Mrs.  Heniaus,  Eliza- 
betli  Barntt-Browning,  \\'ordsworth,  Moore, 
Coleridge,  and  Sir  W.  Scott;  in  history,  &c., 
Hallani,  Milmau,  Arnold,  C'arlyle,  Macaulay, 
and  Green ;  in  fiction,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Sir 
W.  Scott,  Dickens.  Thackeray,  G.  Eliot, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Marryat,  Lytton,  and 
Anthony  TroUope ;  and  iii  science,  &c.,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Mill,  and  Darwin. 

Xlnglish  maiden-hair,  s. 

Bot,  :  A^plenitim  Trichonianes. 

Englisli-inercury,  ^. 

Hot.  :  A  plant,  Chtaopodium  Bonus  Henricns. 
It  is  used  as  a  pot-herb.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  any  species  of  the  Euphorbia- 
ceous  genus  Mercurialis  (q.v.). 

English  sea-grape,  s. 

Bot.  :  SalicornUi  herbacea.    (Lyte.) 

Knglish  treacle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Allmria  officiTiatis.  {Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

Bn'-glish  (En  as  Ing),  v.t.  [Enolisu,  a.] 
To  tiunslate  or  render  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

*■  Lucretius  EnffHshrd/    Twaa  a  work  might  shake 
The  x>ower  of  EugU&h  verse  to  unite rtiike." 

Otmi!/  ■  To  Mr.  Creech. 

*En'-glxsh-a-ble  (En  as  Ing),  a.  [Eng. 
Enijlish,  V.  ;  -able.}  Capable  of  being  trans- 
lated or  rendered  into  the  English  language. 

En'-glish-m^  (En  as  ing),  s.  [Eng,  Eng- 
lish, a.  and  innn.]  .\  native  or  naturalised 
inhabitant  of  England. 

Englishman's  foot,  s. 

Bot.  :  Plantugo  majnr. 

•En'-glish-r^  (en  as  fng),  s.    [Eng.  Eng- 

glish,  a.  ;  -rij.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  an  English- 
man. 

2.  A  colony  or  settlement  of  Englishmen. 
■'Siiecitically  apjdied  to  the  settlements  of  the 
English  in  Ii-eland.) 

"  The  iiiluciiial  strongholds  of  the  EnfjJUhry  daring 
this  evil  time  were  EiiniskiUeit  nud  Loudouderry. '— 
JJaciiutai/  :  Hitt.  Etig.,  ch.  xii. 

Sng'-Us-let,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Her.  :  An  escutcheon  of  pretence. 

*en-glo6m',  r.^  [_Pref.  tn,  and  Eng,  gloom 
(q.v.).J    To  make  or  render  gloomy, 

•en-glue',  v.t  [Fr.  emjluer.]  To  join,  shut, 
or  close  very  fast  or  tightly. 

"  When  lie  aawe  and  redie  fonde 
Thia  uoffro  innde,  aud  well  ertfftufti." 

UoHKr:  C.  A.,  viii. 

•  en-gliit',    v.t.      [Fr.   eiigloiUir,    from    Lat. 
glutio  —  to  swallow.] 
1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

"  How  inniiy  itrodignl  bita  hnve  nlnves  aud  peasantd 
ThU  uighi  engluxted"  Shakeap.  :  Timon,  IL  2. 


2.  To  swallow  up,  to  exceed. 

•  My  luirtlcuUr  (jrlef 


y  luirtlcuUr 
Bngluti  uitl  awallows  uthvr  torrows." 

sliuXttp. .'  Othello,  1.  8. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut,  to  choke. 

"  Tbooe  grieved  iinods  wlilch  uhnler  did  engUti." 

Upemor:  /'.  «.,  IL  d.  23. 

"  en~glat'-ing,  s.     {Perhaps  for  englulng  or 

tulxliiuj,]     The  ict  of  stopping  up  tightly. 

"  Aud  of  tb«  nottea  and  Klajsea  englutinff." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  ifl.23l. 

*  en-gO're  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore,  v. 
(q.v.).  J 

1.  To  gore,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate,  to  wound. 

"  Well  hoped  she  the  l>«ut  rtif/ored  had  l>eene.'' 

.s,jc>uer:  f.u..iii.  v.ae. 

2.  To  enrage,  to  infuriate,  to  goad. 

•'  .^Vs  BftVHge  Bull,  whom  two  tierce  luastlves  bayt, 
When  nuicour  doth  with  rage  hlio  once  cngure." 

Hpeiuer:  F.  y.,  IJ.  vltl  42. 

*  en-gb're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  gore, 
s.  (q.v.).]    To  make  gory  or  bloody. 

"The  flood  Ijlutihtid  tu  he  so  mach  engored 
With  8Uch  baae  noilla." 

Chaptnan  :  Uamer'i  llUid.  xxl.  22. 

*  en-gor'ge,  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  engorger,  from 
gorge  ==  thu  throat;  Ital.  ingorgiare;  Lat. 
ingunjito.] 

A.  Ti-ansitive : 

1.  To  swallow  up,  to  devour. 

"  Xeither  doth  any  man.  nfter  he  tiath  oDce  latisfled 
hunger,  eug'jrgr  HU))erfluous  meats. "  —  P.  Holland: 
Amtnianus  Marceltuiu$,  p.  237. 

2.  To  swallow  down,  to  suppress,  to  choke. 

"  Fnugbt  with  nuicouraiid  engorged  ire." 

Sp-mer;  F.  Q..  I.  xL  «. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  eat  greedily,  to  devour. 

"  Greedily  she  engorged  without  restraint," 

MiUon:  P.  L..  Ix.  79L 

en-gorged',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Esooroe.J 

*  A.  As  jKL.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.   Lang.:   Swallowed  with  greedi- 
ness, devoured. 

2.  Med. :  Filled  to  excess  with  blood ;  con- 
gested. 

en-gor'ge-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engorge :  -men(.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  swallowing  or 
devouring  greedily. 

2.  Med. :  The  state  of  being  filled  to  excess 
or  congested  with  blood  ;  congestion. 

*  en-gorg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Ekgoroe.] 

A,  ^'  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp*  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :   The  act  of  swallowing  or 
devouring  greedily. 

2.  Meil. :  Tlie  act  or  state  of  becoming  con- 
gested with  blood. 

en-gou-16e  (an-go-le),  a.  [Fr.  engouler  = 
to  swallow.]  ^^ 

Her.  :  An  epithet  "^^ 
applied  to  bends, 
crosses,  saltiers,  &c., 
tlie  extremities  of 
which  enter  the 
mouths  of  animals. 

*  en  -  graff,      v.t. 

[Pref.     n,  and  Eng. 

gruff  (q.v.).^    To  en-  enooulee. 

graft. 

"  Whereof  did  growe  her  first  engraffed  paine." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  IU.  U.  17. 

*  en-graff-ment,  s.  [Eng.  engraff:  -inent.] 
The  -same  as  Enorai-tment  (q.v.). 

en-graft',  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eug.  graft  (<i.v.).1 

1.  To  ingraft,  to  graft  on. 

"  As  trees  by  bumnit  akiU  t^igni/titd  bear 
The  juicy  fit,',  smooth  plum,  or  nu.'y  peiir." 

Hoole:  Orlando  Furicnu,  bk.  xxvlL 

2.  To  implant,  to  set  or  root  deei)Iy. 

"  I  uiake  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store." 

Shuketp.  ■  iiontiet  37. 

*  en-graf-ta'-tion,3.  [Eng.  engrajl :  -ation.] 
The  same  as  Engraft-ment  (q.v.). 

*  en-graft' -ment,  s.  [Eng.  engrafi:  -ment.] 
The  act  of  engrafting ;  ingraftment. 

en-grail',  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  engrckr;  griU  =  hail.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lojig. :   To  variegate  ;  to  spot  as 
with  haiL 

"  ^acides  theu  bliews 
A  long  lance,  and  a  cnldroii,   pew,  vgrtiiletl  with 


tweuty  hu< 


Chapman  :  Homer's  Wad,  p.  325. 


2.  Her.  :  To  indent  or  make  raggtd  rt  th« 
edges  as  though  broken  with  hail  ;  to  indent 
in  curvetl  lines. 

**  Polwheel  heanth  AtnuMler  engriMed.'—Carew. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  form  an  edging  or  Vwrder; 
to  run  in  a  waving  or  indented  line. 

en-grailed',  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [ENcaAU,.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (tdjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Variegated,  spotted. 

2.  Having  an  indented  or  wavy  nntline. 

"  Over  blllx  with  |>«aky  tojis  engrailed." 

Tfiinyton  :  I'alace  of  Art.  MM. 

IL  Her, :  Indented  in  a  series  of  curves  with 

tli-^  points  ontwnrds;   _ 

applied  to  one  of  the 
lines  of  partition, 
also  to  some  bends 
and  ordinaries, 

C.  As  suhstantivt'. 
Entom. :  The  narai 

of  two  moths,  tribt 
Geometers,  family 
Boarmid.-e.  The  En- 
grailed is  Tephrosia 
biundularia,  and  the 
Small  Engrailed  T.  crepiLscularia. 


ENORAILED. 


{Newman.) 
en-grali-ment,  s.    [Eng.  engrail;  -ment.] 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  ring  of  dots  round  the 
edge  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c. 

2.  Her. :  The  state  of  being  engrailed,  or  In- 
dented in  curved  lines. 

en-grain',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grainiq.r.y."] 

[Grain,  s.\ 

*  1.  To  dye  deep ;  to  dye  in  grain  ;  to  give  a 
deep,  permanent,  or  enduring  colour  to. 

"  See  thou  how  treish  my  flowirrs  beiiie  spread. 
Dyed  in  litle  white  aud  crimsuu  rea, 
With  leaves  engrained  iu  lusty  gsteu." 

Spenser  :  .•ihepheardt  Calender  (Feb.). 

*  2.  To  incorporate  with  the  texture  or  grain 
of  anything. 

3.  To  colour  or  paint  in  imitation  of  Uie 
grain  uf  wood ;  to  grain. 

*  en-grand',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  grand 
(q,v.).]     To  make  great,  to  aggrandize, 

"The  Duke  endeavoured  by  all  meaas  to  enj^rand 
hla  i>osterity."— /"uKer ;  Hut.  Camb.,  vh.  42. 

*en-grap'-ple,  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
grapple  (q.v.)."]  To  grapple,  to  close,  to 
struggle  at  close  quarters. 

"  There  shall  youus  Hotspur,  with  a  Jury  led, 
£ngrapple  with  thy  sou,  aa  tierce  as  ha  * 

Daniel:  Civil  H'art.ir.tt. 

*  en-grasp',  v.t.  f  Pref.  en,  and  Eng  ^rowp 
(q.v.).]  To  grasp,  to  gripe,  to  seize  and  hold 
fast. 

"  So  both  together  flera  engroMped  bee, 
Whylea  l^uyoo  staudiug  by  their  uncouth  strife 
duessee."  speii»<-r:  F.  y.,  II.  v.  20. 

en-gran' -lis,  s.   [Gr.  eyypauAis  (enggraulis)  = 

the  anchovy.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  fishes,  family  Clupeidae. 
Snout  projecting ;  mouth  opening  backward 
considerably  beyond  the  eyes  ;  mystache  long 
and  straight;  twelve  or  more  rays  within  the 
gill  covers  ;  the  opening  wide  ;  abdominal  line 
without  projecting  hooked  scales.  Engranlis 
eTicrosic/ioiasisthe  anchovy  (q.v.).  (Couch,  &ic.) 

en-gra've  (l),  *  en-grav-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  grave,  v.  (q.v.).  O.  Fr.  engraver; 
Dut.  graven  =  to  dig  ;  graveren  =  to  engrave; 
Ger.  graben  =  to  dig,  engrave,  cut,  carve.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  cut  with  a  chisel  or  graver ;  to  cut 
figures,  letters,  Ac,  with  a  sliarp  instrument. 

■•  Engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  iiamea."—£xodtv 
xxviii.  11. 

2.  To  cut,  picture,  or  represent,  as  on  wood, 
metal,  &c.,  by  car\'ing  with  a  graver,  &c. 

■•On  the  other  side  w:\3  en^/rnren  the  cross  and  the 
hssp.'— Ludlow  :  AleinArt,  n.  217. 

*  3.  To  cut  in,  to  make  by  incision. 

"  Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave."      Spenter :  F.  V-.  HL  viL  81, 

*  4.  To  impress  deeply,  tn  ini]^irint. 

"It  will  scarce  seem  poasibl^.  that  Ood  should  en- 
ip-flf'e  principles,  in  men's  miuUs.'in  words  of  uncertain 

siguifi(,:ati(>n."' — Locke. 

B.  I)druns.  :  To  pi-actise  oi  follow  the  art 
of  engraving  ;  to  be  skilled  in  engraWng. 

^  For  the  difTerence  between  to  engrave  and 
to  imprint,  see  I.mprint. 


Ci.te,  l^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,  p6t» 
Syrian.    «9,  oe  =<  e ;  ey  =  a.   (lu  =  lew* 


engrave— enhance 
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•  en-gra've  (2),  vt.  [^Pref.  en,  and  En;,',  grnvc, 
B.  (q.v.).]    '1'"  bury,  to  inter,  to  pliice  inaj^-ruve. 

"  Id  aei^mly  sort  tlieir  corsea  to  engruue." 

Spenter:  F.  (J.,  I.  X.  11 

"Sn-gra've-ment, s.  [Eng.engrave(l):-'ment.] 
L  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  engraving. 
2.  The  work  of  an  engraver. 

"  Weheftif  theofffeprinjof  God  ought  not  to  tliitik 
thJit  the  Rorthedil  is  like  unto  gold,  or  slh-er.  or  Mtone, 
the  en grnvr^n flit  ot  art  and  mana  device."— Barrow .* 
On  the  Decaloffue. 

8n-grav'-er,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (1) ;  -er.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  engraving;  a  imtter  of  letters, 
figures,  &c. ,  in  wood,  stone.  &c. 

"  Images  are  not  made  In  the  liraln  tt»elf.  as  the 
pencil  of  a,  pRinter  or  eutp-aver  nmkea  the  iruaf^as  in 
the  tiblile.  but  are  imprinted  in  a  wondterful  metLod  In 
the  Houl. " — Utile .   Origin  of  Mankind,  \i.  47. 

•  en-grav'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  engrave  (l);  -ry.] 
Engraved  work  ;  the  work  of  an  engraver. 

"Somehandaime  engraveHet  and  medala. "—3ir  T. 
Broicne :  Atiicellfiniet,  p.  210. 

^n-grav'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &5.  [Engrave  (l), 
v.] 

A.  &  B.  -Is  pr.  jxir.  <&  jx^Ttioip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act,  iiroee.ss,  or  art  of  cutting  figures, 
letters,  &c.,  on  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  En- 
graving is  very  ancient.  The  oldest  records 
are  cut  in  stone,  some  in  relief,  some  in  in- 
taglio. The  hieroglyphics  of  Egyjit  are  cut  in 
the  granite  nionnUths.  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
touibsand  chainbera.  From  Egypt  or  Phoenicia 
the  Greeks  received  the  art  of  engraving, where 
it  had. considerably  advanced  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  Among  other  nses  which  are  allied  to 
chasing  and  inlaying,  it  was  employed  in  de- 
lineating maps  on  metallic  plates.  Specimens 
of  Etrurian  art  are  also  of  great  antiquity.  The 
art  of  engra\'ing  is  fairly  referable  to  three 
divisions  :  chalcogi-apliy,  or  plate-engraving  ; 
xylography,  or  wood-engraving  ;  lithography, 
or  stone  engraving.    (S^'e  these  words.) 

Engraving  on  metal  originated  with  chasers 
and  inlayers.  This  art  is  very  ancient,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  the  sistei-  art 
of  printing  from  the  plates  thus  engraved.  In 
taking  a  cast  in  sulphur  of  some  engraved 
church  ornaments,  itisstated  that  a  Florentine 
artist  named  Finiguerra,  about  1440,  was  led  at 
length  to  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  plate- 
engraving  as  a  mea'.is  of  printing.  Some  dust 
and  charcoal  which  had  gathered  in  the  lines 
came  out  upon  the  sulphur  and  gave  an  un- 
exijected  and  suggestive  efi'ect.  Aquatint  en- 
gra\'ing  was  invented  by  St.  Non,  a  Frenchman, 
in  li3(V2.  Engraving  in  steel  was  originally 
invented  by  Perkins,  of  Phitad'^lphia.  ISl'J. 
Tlie  earliest  application  of  the  wood-engraver's 
art  in  Europe  was  in  cutting  blocks  for  play- 
ing-cards. French  writers  ascribe  it  to  tlie 
time  of  Charles  V.,  but  the  Germans  show 
cards  of  the  date  1300,  and  the  Italians  claim 
that  it  originated  in  Ravenna,  about  1285.  En- 
graving on  wood  assumed  the  character  of  an 
art  about  1440  ;  the  first  impression,  1423.  Im- 
proved by  Durer,  1471-1528;  by  Bewick,  1789. 

Engraving  on  a  lithographic  stone  is  effected 
by  etcliing-point,  diamond,  or  ruling-machine  ; 
the  stylus  of  the  latter  is  a  diamond.  There 
are  two  modes,  the  lirbt  of  which  is  the  more 
usual :  (1)  The  stone  is  covered  with  a  gum 
and  acid  ink-resisting  compound,  dried,  ami 
the  desim  scratched  through  this  ground  to 
such  a  depth  merely  as  to  expose  the  clean 
stone.  The  stone  is  then  oiled,  the  engraved 
portions  alone  absorbing  the  oil;  it  is  after- 
wards washed  and  rolled  up.  The  printing  is, 
however,  usually  from  transfers  from  the 
engraved  stones.  (2)  The  stone  is  etched 
through  a  ground  of  asphaltuni ;  acid  is  a]i- 
plied  to  deepen  the  lines.  These  are  inked  ; 
the  face  cleaned  off,  gummed,  and  etched,  the 
Btone  rolled  up  and  printed.  There  are 
many  styles,  and  these  are  briefly  considered 
under  their  respective  heads,  as  chalcography, 
copperplate  engraving,  dry-point,  etching, 
atecl-plate  engraving,  wood-engraving,  &c. 

"  With  the  work  of  an  eneraver  in  stone,  like  the 
mtgrivinqa  of  a  signet,  ahalt  thou  euemva    the  two 


2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;   an  engraved 
plate,  &c. 

"  It  .ippears  from  the  enfjratfingi  on  Aaron's  hreast- 
p\aXt:'— War  burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv,.  §  5. 

3.  An  impression  taken  from  an  engraved 
plate  ;  a  jirint. 

II  For  the  difference  between  engraving  and 
picture,  see  Picturk. 


engraving-maclilne,  s. 

1.  A  iiiachiiie  in  which  an  intaglio  inipr*s- 
sitm  is  delivered  upon  a  plate  or  cylindi_-r 
for  bank-note  printing,  or  cjiliiro-priiiting,  by 
the  rotation  under  contjict  with  the  said 
object  of  a  hardened  steel  roller  bearing  tlie 
design  in  cameo.  This  system  was  invented 
by  Jacob  Perkins,  and  was  first  adopted  in 
bank-note  engraving.  [Tuansferrtng  -  ma- 
chine.] The  process  for  ohtaining  the 
design  in  cameo  on  the  mill,  Ijy  rotation  in 
contact  with  an  intaglio  die,  is  effected  in  a 
transfer  ]iress.  [Clammino-machine.)  A  jian- 
tograph  is  used  in  etching  a  reduced  co]iy 
of  a  pattern  on  to  the  copper  cylinder  for 
calico-printing.  Eccentric-engraving,  for  a 
certam  chias  of  patterns  in  calico-printing,  is 
jierformed  by  a  diamond  etching-point  on  the 
varnished  roller.  The  points  are  moved  by 
elaborate  machinery,  and  the  effect  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  eccentric  and  rose-engine 
lathes.    {Knight.) 

2.  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph,  but  provided  witlia  cutting  device 
and  machinery  for  causing  pressure  upon  the 
surface  to  be  engraved,  so  as  to  produce  lines 
similar  to  those  made  by  hand  with  the 
graver. 

*  eu-great'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
greateii  (q.v.).]  To  make  great  or  greater  ;  to 
increase,  to  aggravate. 

"  Aa  ain  is  grievous  in  its  own  nature,  ao  it  is  much 
engreaUned  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  '— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  en-gregge,  r.(.  [0.  Fr.  €ngregi€r=  to  make 
heavy,  to  aggravate  ;  Low  Lat.  ingravio,  fioni 
Lat,  in,  intens.,  and  grmns  =  heavy.]  To  be- 
come heavy  on  ;  to  press  upon. 

■'  All  thUe  thinges.  after  that  thei  beu  gxet  or  aiaale, 
enffregiien  the  couscicnce  of  a  m.'Ui  or  woman." — 
Cluiuwr :  Parscm'a  Tale. 

*  en-grieve,  *  en-greeve,  v.t.  &  i.    [Pref. 

-en,  and  Eng.  grieve  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  grieve,  to  vex,  to  afflict,  to 
distress. 

"  My  engreei'ed  miiid  could  find  no  reat.* 

S/jenxer  .   /:  y..  II.  iv,  23. 

B,  Inirans  :  To  hurt,  to  pain,  to  be  trouble- 
some or  painful. 

**  Aches,  and  hurts,  &nd  coma,  do  enffrieve  either 
towards  rain,  or  towards  froBt." — Bacon:  Natural 
History. 

en-gross',  *  en-grosse,  *  in-gross,  v.t.  & 
i.  [Fr.  engros  —  in  large  ;  O.  Fr.  <jrosseyer  — 
to  engross,  to  write  fair  or  in  great  and  fair 
letters.    {Cotgrave.)]    [Gross.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  To  write  in  large  or  distinct  letters. 

"  Engrossed  was  it,  as  it  ia  well  kuowe. 
And  enrolled  onely  for  witueaae 
In  your  regiatera  " 

Lydgatt :  Siega  of  Thebes,  pt.  li 

■*  2.  To  make  gross  or  fat ;  to  fatten. 

•'  Not  sleeping  to  engronse  his  Idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  souL" 

Shakesp. :  liichard  HI.,  iiL  7. 

*  3.  To  make  thick  ;  to  thicken. 

"  The  waves  thereof  so  slow  and  sluggish  were. 
Engrossed  with  mud,  which  did  them  foul  agriese  " 
Spenser  :  F.  Q..  II.  vi.  46. 

*  4.  To  increase  in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Though  pillars,  hy  chauueliug,  be  Beeminely  en- 
grossed to  our  sib'ht,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened  in 
themselves." — ll'oWon  .■  Architecture. 

*  5.  To  purchase  or  seize  iu  the  gross. 

"  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  aa  thine. 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  nii)iety," 

Shakenp. :  Alts  Well,  iii.  2. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

7.  To  take  or  occupy  the  whole  of ;  to  absorb, 
to  monopolize. 

"  'Tia  Just  that  God  should  not  be  dear 
Where  self  engrots>s  all  the  thought" 

Cotvper :  Love  Endures  no  Rival. 

8.  To  take  or  occupy  an  undue  amount  or 
proportion  of. 

"  Too  long  hath  love  erigroased  Britaiinia'a  stage, 
And  sunk  Ui  suftness  .ill  our  tragic  rage." 
Tickell :  To  Mr.  Addison,  on  his  Tragedy  ofCato. 

*  9.  To  seize,  to  extract. 

'"  If  out  of  those  inventions 
Which  flow  in  Athens,  thou  hast  here  engrossed 
Some  rarity  of  wit."       Ford.:  Broken  Heart,  iii.  3 

II.  Law : 

1.  To  cojiy  out  in  a  large,  distinct,  and 
legible  hand  for  preservation  as  records. 

2.  To  buy  up  the  whole  or  large  quantities 
of  any  commodity  with  the  object  of  control- 
ling the  market,  and  thus  being  able  to  sell 
again  at  an  enhanced  jn-iee. 


B.  Intranniive  : 

1.  To  be  occupied  or  employed  in  engrossing, 
or  copying  in  a  large,  legihle,  and  distinct 
hand  ;  to  follow  or  practise  the  profession  of 
an  engrosser. 

"  A  clerk.  forRdoomod  IiIr  father's  soul  to  crosa. 
Who  ptiUM  a  Btouza  wheu  he  shuuld  engrou." 

F<rpt :  Prol.  Sat.  17,  U 

*  2.  To  become  larger,  to  increase. 

"  That  an  the  trees  do  grow,  her  name  may  grow. 
And  in  the  gruuud  each  wliere  will  it  erufntte." 

Spenser :  Colin  Clout,  6Si. 

en-gross'-er,  s.     (Eng.  engross;  -er] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  wlm  engrosses  or  copies  documents 
iu  a  fair,  large  hand. 

2.  One  who  seizes  or  assumes  the  whole  or 
an  undue  share  of  anytliing  ;  a  monopolizer. 

"  Little  angroBsern  of  delegated  power."  —  Knox: 
S/Hrit  of  Despotism.  $  29. 

*  II.  Im.w  :  One  who  buys  up  the  whole  or 
large  quantities  of  any  commodity  to  sell 
again  ;  a  forestaller. 

"  A  new  sort  of  engrossers,  or  foreatallers,  bavins 
the  feeiliup  and  supi)lying  tlii'ii  numeruus  body  oi 
workTiien   in  tlie  woollen  manufactures,  out  of  their 


en-gross' -ment,  s.     [Eng.  engross;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  engrossing  or  appropriating 
things  in  tlie  gross  ;  exorbitant  appropriation 
or  acquisition. 

"Those    held    their   immoderate    engrossments    ot 

fower  and  favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  preaump. 
loii."~Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  copying  out  in  large,  fair 
characters  :  a.s,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

3.  The  state  of  being  engrossed,  or  haWng 
the  attention  wholly  taken  up  by  some  sub- 
ject. 

"  In  the  engrossineiit  of  her  own  ardent  and  devoted 
love."— Z.y(fo/t.    {Ogiloie.) 

*  en-guard'  {u  silent),  *  en-gard,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  guard  (q.v.).]  To  guard,  to  de- 
fend, to  protect, 

"A  himdred  knights  \  yea,  that  on  every  diwam. 
He  may  criguard  his  dotage  witli  their  p(»wei-s,' 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  i.  4. 

en-gulf'  *  in-giilf' ,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  cmjolfer: 

en  ^  in,  and  golfc  —  a  gulf.]  To  swallow  up 
or  absorb  as  in  a  gulf. 

"  Engulfed  and  lost 
Liike  Niger,  in  Impenetrable  tiands  " 

Wordsworth  :   Excuriioti.  bk.  Hi. 

en-guU'-ment,  *  in-gulf-ment,  5  (Eng. 
engulf;  -Tnent.]  An  absorption  or  swallowing 
up  as  in  a  gulf  or  vortex. 

en'-gy-scope,  s.    (Engisoope.J 

*  en-ba  -ble,  *  en-b4b  ~ile,  I'.t.    [EnabucJ 

*  en-bab'-it,  v.t.  &.  t.    [Inhabit.] 

*  en-bal'se,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ftoZs, 
halse  =  the  neck.]  To  clasp  round  the  neck, 
to  embrace. 

"  The  other  me  enhalse 
With,  welcome  cosin,  now  welcome  out  gf  Wales." 
Mirrour  for  Magitfratet,  p.  406. 

en-ba'-lus,  s.  [Gr.  ei-oAos  (enalos).  the  same 
as  ei'aAto?  (cnalios)  =  in  or  of  the  sea :  ev  (en) 
=  in,  and  oA?  {lials)),  genit.  oAo?  {halos)  =  the 
sea.  So  named  because  the  plant  grows  in 
estuaries.] 

Bot :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidacese.  Ac- 
cording to  Agardh  the  fruit  is  eatable  and  the 
fibres  can  be  woven.  Habitat  Ceylon  and 
other  Inrlian  islamls. 

en-ban'9e,  '^  en-bans-en,   *  en-baunce, 

"  en-baunse,  v.t.  i:  i.  [O.  Prov.  enansar 
=  to  further  advance,  from  enans  —  before, 
rather,  from  Lat.  viante.    (Skeat.y] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

*  1.  To  lift  or  raise  on  high  ;  to  raise  up. 

"Thei  hnn  ben  so  Riled  aghen,  and  the  ground  et^ 
haunccd." — StaundeviUe.  p.  95. 

2.  To  raise  in  rank  or  position ;  to  elevate 
or  exalt  socially. 

"The  god  of  my  fader,  and  hym  y  shal  enhaunce.' — 
Wycliife :  Exodus  xv.  2. 

3.  To  raise,  advance,  or  heighten  in  price ; 
to  increase  iu  price. 

"The  desire  of  money  is  every  where  the  same:  its 
vent  varies  ver>'  little,  but  as  ita  greater  scarcity  «n- 
hances  its  price,  aud  iJicreasea  the  scramble, "—LocAe. 

1.  To  increase,  to  make  greater  or  stronger; 
to  heighten. 

"A  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  leea,  which  often  more  cnhaneed 
The  thirst."  Courper:  Tusk,  ii.  wr-9. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  raised,  to  increase,  to 
grow  greater  ;  to  swell  up. 


boil,  b6y;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  90!!,  chorus.  9hin,  bencb;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pb  =t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -sion  =  zbun.      -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &r.  -  bel,  dpi* 
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enhance  d—enj  oy 


{n-h^n9ed\  pa.  par  &  a.    [Enh^ncu  1 

A,  As  }Kt.  par. :  (dee  the  verb.) 
B*  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Raised,  increased,  height* 
ened,  augmented. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  any  ordiimry 
when  removed  from  its  proper  posiUou  uud 
placed  higher  up  iu  the  field. 

&i-li^'9e-mdnt,  5.     [Eng.  enhance;  -Tiient.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  raising,  as  iu 
price. 

"  Thetr  yearly  renta  aro  not  improvuJ,  the  laiiillorda 
makiu);  uu  ]<»»  guln  by  tiims  tnfiii  by  cnJuiitceineut  ot 
X^txta."— Bacon:  OJ/ice  o/ Atic-itattons. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inm-eased,  augmented, 
or  raised  ;  a  rise  or  increase,  as  in  price. 

"  This  enttanevmant  lufty  eaaily  be  proved  not  to  ho 
owing  to  tlieLUcreaaeof  Uikm,  but  tii  uniform  nici'c;k&e 
of  conHumtitiuu  and  ot  luuuey." — £ui-ice;  Late  ."itale  <if 
the  A'lition. 

3.  An  increasing;,  heightening;  or  making 
greater ;  an  aggravation. 

"Jocular  slanders  have,  from  the  ellijjhtness  of  tho 
temptation,  an  enhanceinent  of  ^xiWt.'  —Qovcrimieitt 

Sn-bilJi' -9er,    *  en-haun-scre.   s.     [Eng. 

*  1.  One  who  raises  or  exalts  socially. 
2.  One  who  enhances,  raises,  or  increases, 
as  in  price. 

"In  &ucb  cnaea  we  miut  be  so  affected  as  that  we 


•Sn-liip'-p^,  v.(.  [Pref.  eis  and  Eng.  ha-prpf^ 
(q.v.).]    To  make  happy  or  prosperous. 

■•  What  better  than  at  once  to  see  our  kingdom  cti- 
ItAppied.  Mild  Christ  advanced?"— ^  Sj/mofuia :  Herman 
(1641),  (£|x  Ued). 

•Sn-har'-bour,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ?iar- 
6o?tr  (q.v.).]  To  harbour  or  dwell  in ;  to  in- 
habit, to  lodge  in. 

"O  true  deliv;ht.  erVuirhmsrina  the  hrfrsta 

Of  tbooe  sweet  creaturrn  with  the  plumy  crests." 
W.  Brvunie:  Pastorals,  bk.  L,  a.  3. 

*£n-lUU:'-de2i,  v.t,  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  harden 
(q.v.).]  To' make  hard,  to  harden,  to  encour- 
age, to  emboldin. 

"  France  uset.h  to  enfvirden  one  with  confidence ;  for 
the  geiiiiy  of  Fninc«  have  a  kind  of  louse  becoming 
holdncaa,  tia."~~HotoeU  :  Jrutruct.  /or  Trav.,  p.  tftL 

*  en-jiax-mo'-ni-an,  a.  [Gt.  cvap^ociof 
(enarnwMitos).]  The  same  as  Enharmonic 
(q.v.y 

"  The  Inventor  ot  the  mustck  called  enAarmonlan." 
~P.  BoUand :  Plutarch,  p.  1.090. 

fci-bar-mdn'-ic,  *  en-har-mon'-ick,  en- 

bar-mon-iqae,  a.  &  5.  (Fr.  enhamionique, 
from  Gr.  fvtxpp.ovLKo^  (enarmonikos)  =  in  har- 
mony ;  ey  (en)  =  in.  and  apiMt^(harmonia^  = 
harmony.  J 

A.  As  adjective: 

Music: 

1.  One  of  the  three  genera  of  Greek  music, 
the  other  two  being  the  Diatonic  and  Chro- 
matic. 

2.  Having  intervals  less  than  a  semitone ; 
€.g.,  an  enharmouic  organ  or  harmonium  is 
an  instrument  having  mure  than  twelve  divi- 
sions in  the  octave,  and  capable,  therefore, 
of  pro<lucing  two  distinct  sounds  ;  when  on  the 
ordinary  instrument  one  only  exists,  as,  for 
instance,  oj  and  /JJ.  An  enharmonic  scale  is 
one  containing  intervals  less  than  a  semibreve. 

^  Enharmonic  Modulation  :  A  change  as  to 
notation,  but  not  as  to  sound.  (Slainer  <£: 
Barrett. ) 

•*  In  passing  from  one  song  to  another,  she  (Leonora 
Baroni]  sbews  ttomeliiues  the  divisiuutt  of  the  eiihar- 
monicJi  and  chruniatlck  Hpecies  with  bo  much  air  and 
Bweetneas.  that  every  hearer  is  r^viBbed  with  tliat 
dehcate  and  difficult  mode  of  sliigiug."—  Warton. 

*  B.  vis  snhst.:  Kn harmonic  music. 

■•  Tlina  you  see  what  were  the  first  impediments  and 
begiuniugsdf  enAarnioni«u«s."— A  BoUand:  Plutarch, 
p.  l,Otfa 

t  en-har-mon'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enharmonic ; 
-al.] 

Music :  The  same  as  Enharmonic  (q.v.). 

en-har-mon'-ic~al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  enhar- 
monical;  -ly.] 

Music:  In  the  enharmonic  style  or  system  ; 
with  perfect  intonation. 

Sn-har-mo'-ni-on,  s.  [Gr.  evapfioviov  (enar- 
monion),  ncut.  of  ei-ap/ionos  (enarmonios)  —  in 
harmony.] 


Muslo:  A  song  of  many  parts  In  harmony  ; 
enharmonlo  musTc. 

"  Enharmonion,  one  of  the  three  general  sorts  of 
ntunlc :  song  of  many  imrts,  or  a  ouriuua  concert  of 
sundry  tnneb."  — /*.  Buuaitd:  Plutarch  {Kxplanation 
lifOlHoure  WonU). 

*  Sn-haa'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  haate 
(q.v.).]     To  hasten,  to  hurry.) 

"  Which  lilm  €iihaxU-th  aie  from  day  to  day 
TuwaidA  i  hebei.  In  all  tli&t  «u<;i  he  may.'' 

Lydgate  :  Utary  of  Thebtit,  pL  I. 

*Sn-liaim'9e,  *en-liaun8e,  v.t.  [Enhance.] 

*  en-haunt',  "en -haunte,  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 

uud  Eug.  haunt  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  keep  company  or  associate  with. 

"  I  mhaunte,  1  haiuite  ones  com pauye."— Pa (jj/rawe. 

2.  To  practise,  to  exercise. 

"He  enhnuntiilr  i>ower  ^-pon  alle  the  kyneis,"— 
WfcH^a:  2  Paralip..  Iz.  2C 

*  ^n-heart'-^n  (beart  as  hart),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  fuiirttui  (q.v.).]  To  encoui-age, 
to  embolden,  to  inspirit,  to  animate. 

"The  enemy  exults  and  is  enheai-Uned." — Jsrtmy 
Taylor. 

*  en-hed'ge,  v.t.  fPref.  en,  and  Eng.  hedge 
(qv.),]  To  surround  or  enclose  with  a  hedge  ; 
to  hedge  in. 

"  Frit(htfu1)  matrons  making  wofull  noise. 

Iu  neaps  enhetlged  IL"       I  icart  :    yirgii  |1MS.>. 

*  en-her'-it,  v.t.  &  i.    [Inherit.] 

*  en-her' -it-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  heritage  {q.v.).]  A  heritage,  an  in- 
heritance. 


*  en-her'-i-tan^e,  s.    [Inheritance.] 

*  en-hort',  "  en-ort,  '  en-hurte,  v.i.  [O. 
Fr.  enhorter,  from  i^at  e/i/mr/or.  J  To  exhort, 
to  encourage. 

"Coumfort  thi  fighters  afiheuB  the  cytee,  that  thou 
dietroye  it,  and    mhurte    hem. "— (fyc^^e .-   3  King$ 

li.  25. 

*en-ha'me,  V.I.  [Inhume.]  To  swallow  up, 
to  bury. 

"  He  op'd  his  greedy  throat  that  might  enhume 
A  horse  and  horseman  In  its  living  tomb." 

Boole :  Orlando  PuriotQ,  bk.  xL 

*  en  -  hun' -  ger,  v.t.  [Pref  en,  and  Eng. 
hunger  (q.v.).]     To  make  hungry. 

&i-hy'-dria,  '  en-hy'-dra,  s.  [Gr.  ewBpo^ 
(eniidros)  =  living  in  water*:  tv  (en)  =  in,  and 
v6u>p  {hudor)  =  water.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-otter.  A  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Mustelids  ;  six  incisors 
above,  four  below,  tail  much  shorter  thaM  the 
body,  no  anal  scent-bags.  Fur  tliiek,  woolly. 
Enhydra  maHiia,  the  Sea-otter,  or  Sea-beaver, 
is  found  in  the  regions  bordering  the  North 
Pacific  on  either  si<le.  These  animals  are 
killed  for  tlieir  valuable  fur. 

t  en-hy'-drite,  s.  [Gr.  ewSpo^  (enudros)  = 
with  water  iu  it,  holding  water;  suff.  -ite 
(M in.)  {q.v.).} 

Min. :  A  generic  term  for  any  mineral 
having  water  within  its  cavities. 

en-hy'-dra^  a.    [Enhydrite.] 

Mineralogy  : 

1.  Properly  :  Having  water  within  its 
cavities,  as  euhydrous  quartz. 

2.  Less  properly :  Having  any  other  liquid 
than  water  within  its  cavities. 

£n'-if^  s.    [Corrupted  Arabic.] 

Aslron.  :  A  fixed  star,  of  magnitude  2J, 
called  also  e  Pegasi. 

e-I^ig'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  alviytm  (ainigma),  genit. 
att-tyjuaTo'i  (aiiiigmatos)  =■  a,  dark  saying;  airttr- 
(TOfiai  (ainissomai)=.  to  speak  in  riddles  ;  alyos 
(ainos)  =  a  tale.] 

1.  An  obscure,  dark,  doubtful,  or  ambiguous 
saying  or  question  ;  a  riddle. 

"The  dark  eniania  will  allow 
A  meaning  ;  which,  if  well  I  understJiud, 
From  sacrilege  will  free  the  god's  command." 
/h-pden  :  Oeid ;  Metamorpfioiea  L 

2.  Anything  which  is  puzzling  or  inexpli- 
cable ;  a  puzzle. 

"  But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
Will  make  the  dark  enigmn  clenr." 

Cotoper  :  To  Lady  Au»t*n. 

&-nig-m^t'-ic,  e-nig-mat'-ic-al,  a.    (Gr. 

alviytiariKot;  (ainiguiatikos)  =■  sjieaking  in 
riddles  ;  alvly^la  (ainigma)  =  a  riiUUe  ;  Fr. 
eni^matique :  Sp.  &  ItaL  eniginatico.] 


1.  OlMcure  ;  darkly  or  ambiguously  er 
pressed  ;  containiug  or  resembling  an  enigma. 

"  Unlike  the  ertlgmatic  Uue, 
Hu  ilitftcult  to  ei>ell, 
Whicbniiook  BeUhazzar  at  bU  wine,^ 
The  niglit  his  city  fell.' 
Cowper :  tjueent  I'urU  to  London,  March  17,  ITM^ 

2.  Obscure,  cloudy,  doubtful. 

"  Fa) til  here  Is  the  assent  to  th'me  tliliin  which 
come  to  lu  by  hejtriug,  and  arc  so  hellev«d  by  adher- 
ence, «r  d;u-k  etiluinaticul  kiiuwlrdjfe,  but  tierralter 
aie  seen  ur  known  deuionatratively.'  —Bamrnond, 

S-nig-m&t'-ic-al-ljr,  mlv.  [Eng.  enigynati- 
ad;  -iy.l  Inan  enigiuatic  manuer  ;  ol>BCurely, 
darkly,  ambiguously. 

"  Homer  ^i>eaks  fniffmatically,  and  inteuds  that 
the»e  monsters  are  merely  the  creation  of  poetry,' — 
hrooine. 

e-nig'-ma-tist,  s.  [Gr.  aifiy/iaT((rTi7S  (ainig- 
nuLtiatis)  ^  ijL  dealer  or  speaker  in  riddles; 
au'iy^a  (ainignui)  =  a  riddle.]  A  maker  or 
dealer  in  euiginas  ;  one  who  exprea&es  liimself 
darkly  or  ambiguously. 

"That  I  may  deal  mure  ingeuuoasty  with  my  reader 
than  tbe  above-mentioned  enigrnatif  has  done.  I 
shall  preeeut  him  with  a  key  to  my  riddle."— ^c^uon. 

*,e-nig'-nia-tize,  v.i.  JGt.  aiviyixariCotiax 
(ainigvuUizomai),  from  cuny/Aa  (ainigTiia)  =  a 
ridiile.]    To  speak  or  write  enigmatically  or 

ambiguously. 

*  e-nig-nia-t<ig'-ra-ph^,    s.    [Gr.    olfty/ia 

(ainignut)  =  a  riddle'  and  ypdgnu  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  The  act  or  art  of  maidng  or  of  solving 
enigmas. 

*  e-nlg-ma-tdr-o-gy>  <•  [Or.  olytyiia 
(ainigma),  genit.  aiviytiaTOi  (ainigmatos)  ~  a 
riddle,  and  A6y«  (logos)  =  a.  discourse.]  The 
same  as  Enigmatography  (q.v.). 

*  en-i'Ble  (s  silent),  v.t.  [Pref  en,  and  Eng. 
isle  (q.v,)j  To  make  an  island  of;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  sever  ;  to  cut  off  or  away. 

"  Bo  pleaaautly  enufed  in  mighty  Nejitane's  marge.* 
Drayton :  Poly-UU/ion,  s.  2. 

*  en-Jail',  v.t.  [Pr.  en,  and  Eng.  jail  (q.v.)1 
To  imprison  :  to  confine  ;  to  keep  under  re- 
straint. 

"  When  her  firm  destiny 
Confined  and  mjaUed  her,  that  seemed  so  free.  * 

Ikmrte  :  Progrea  qf  the  ikrut,  St.  xvUL 

en-j6in'  (l),  "  en-joyn  (i),  *  en-yoyn, 
*  In-Joine,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  enjoindre,  from  en 
=  iu,  Hud  joindre  —  to  join  ;  Lat.  iiijungo  —  to 
join  into  ;  to  enjoin.] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  lay  an  order  or  command  npon, 
coupled  with  admonition  ;  to  put  an  injunc- 
tion upon  ;  to  admonish,  and  direct  wiUi 
authority.     (Said  ot  the  person.) 

2.  To  order,  to  command,  to  lay  or  impose 
upon  as  an  injunction.    (Said  of  the  thing.) 

"  I  needa  must  by  all  meanes  fulfill 
This  penance  which  enJoi/ned  in  to  me." 

Spf.uer.    F.  v.,  VL  via  9a 

n.  Law:  To  prohibit,  forbid,  or  restrain  by 
an  injunction  (q.v,). 

B,  Intrans. :  To  bid,  to  command,  to  ad- 
monish, to  warn. 

"It  endeavours  to  secure  ever>'  man's  Interest,  bj 
enjoining  tbat  truth  and  fidelity  be  invariably  pn^ 
served . " — Tiilotsoti. 

'  en-join  (2),  *  en-j6^  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  cti, 
and  Eng.  join  (q.v.). J  To  join  or  unite  to- 
gether. 

"Nor  shall  I 
Live  here  to  see  you  both  enjoyti'd  in  one." 

PhUlit  of  Scyro*  (UUI. 

en-j6in'-er,  &.  [Eng.  enjoin  (1);  -er.]  One 
who  enjoins,  or  gives  iiyuuctions. 

*  en-j^n'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enjoin ;  'ment.\ 
Tlie  act  of  enjoining ;  injunction,  command, 
direction,  order;  the  state  of  being  enjoined. 

"  CritlcJil  trial  should  be  made  liy  public  enjoitv- 
metit,  whereby  detenu i nation  may  be  settled  beyond 
debate."— firowne  ,    Vuigar  Errours. 

en-j6^,  *en-joye,  *en-yoy-en,  v.t.  A  i. 

[Fr.  en  =  in,  and  7oi€  =  joy.  j 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  feel  a  pleasure  in  ;  to  have  a  pleasing 
sense  or  perception  of;  to  take  pleasure  or 
delight  in. 

"  Her  joyous  presence  and  sweet  company 
In  full  content  he  there  did  lung  enjoy. ' 

Speiuer:  >'.  <^.,  1.  ilL  4L 

2.  To  have  the  possession,  use,  or  enjoy- 
ment of ;  to  have,  nold,  or  occupy,  as  some- 
thing advantageous  or  desirable. 

"The  Whigs  had,  under  Fnuer's  administration, 
enjoffed  nlniDit  as  entire  a  libei-ty  aa  if  there  h.'ul  boeo 
no  censorahip, "— JfocKu/iiy  .■  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pdt» 
or*  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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3.  To  gain,  to  obtain. 

**Wli«t-elu  It  utiall  aiipear  that  your  deiu;tuil»  are 
Jiwt. 
Ye  aliiill  enjoy  theoi,"     Sfutkesi'.:  2  Hen.  iV.  tv.  L 

4.  To  have  sexual  ititerrourse  witlu 

"  8u  iiiHaiue  my  svuae 
With  arUour  to  enjon  thee," 

i/iltoTt :  P.L.,ix,  lo:i2. 

B.  Rjlex. :  To  feel  pleasure  ;  to  tjike  eiijuy- 
meiit  in  things;  to  delight  oneself;  to  be 
hapjiy. 

'■  When  a  luaii  Bhall,  with  a  w)l>er,  Bednte,  diabolical 
mncoui-.  loiik  u|k>u  ujid  en,iO!/  hiiuaelf  Iti  the  sight  o( 
his  iitiighlKiiii-'B  mil  and  ahuitie.  c«u  he  [ilciul  the  luatl- 
gatluii  of  any  api^titti  lu  imLiiie  ?  '—Mouth. 

*■  C.  Intnuis.  :  To  feel. joy  ;  to  have  pleasure 
or  haj)pincs.s. 


*  en-jojK,  s.  [Enjoy,  v.]  Joy,  happiness, 
pleiisuio. 

"  True  luve  la  content  with  his  enjoy" 

Puttenham :  Eng.  Pocsie,  bk_  ilL,  C.  19. 

^-josT-a-ble,  a.  [Ewg.  enjoy  ;  -able]  Capable 
of  or  fit'for  being  enjoyed  ;  capable  of  attoid- 
ing  enjoyment, 

"The  eveiiiug  of  oar  days  is  generally  the  cnliuest 
&nd  the  inuat  enjoyable  of  iheiu.  —Pope :  Letters. 

€ll-j6^-^r,  5.  [Eng.  enjoy;  -er.]  One  who 
en.i(>y3,  possesses,  or  has  the  benefit  of  any- 
thing. 

"The  uuprofltable,  unworthy  enyoyers  of  them." — 
South:  Sermotu,  voL  is..,  ser.  2. 

&l-j^-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enjoy;  -Ttient.] 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  enjoying;  the 
state  of  possessing  or  liaving  anything  ad- 
vantageous or  desirable  ;  fruition. 

"  Who  in  there  does  not  eometimes  hazard  it  for  the 
enjoyment  uf  au  hour?" — Uwiibler,  No.  178. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoyed  or  affords  pleasure 
or  sati.s faction. 

"To  despise  the  little  things  of  present  seii-He.  for 
the  hoiw  (if  •Terlasttng  eiijoymettts.  — (llanvill.  ser.  l. 

1[  Crabb  thus  disciiiui nates  between  enjoy- 
ment, fmition,  and  gratifia'twn  :  "  Fruition^ 
from  friior  to  enjoy,  is  emjilnyed  only  for  the 
act  of  enjoying ;  we  speak  either  of  the  enjoy- 
vwnt  of  any  pleasure,  or  of  tlie  eiijoy^nent  as  a 
pleasure  :  we  speak  of  those  pleasures  which 
are  received  from  the  frnitioR.  in  distinct. on 
friuu  those  whieh  are  had  in  ex|.iectation.  The 
etiioyment  is  either  corporeal  or  s]iiritual,  as 
the  enjoyment  of  music,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
study,  but  the  fruition  of  eating,  or  any 
other  sensible,  or  at  least  external  object ; 
hoi>e  intervenes  Vietween  tlie  desire  and  the 
fruition.  Gratification,  fromthe  verlitor/rttfiyy, 
make  grateful  or  pleasant,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  giving  pleasure,  or  the  pleasure  re- 
ceived. Enjotjnient  springs  from  every  object 
which  is  ca])al>le  of  yielding  pleasure ;  by 
distinction  howevei',  and  in  the  latter  sense, 
from  moral  and  rational  objects  :  but  the 
gratifi^xUinn,  which  is  a  species  of  enjoyment, 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
The  enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratifica- 
tion :  the  gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as 
the  enjoyment.  Domestic  life  has  its  peculiar 
enjoyments ;  brilliant  spectacles  alfoixl  gratifi- 
cation. Our  capacity  for  enjoyvi^nt  depends 
upon  our  intellectual  endowments  ;  our  grati- 
fiction  deiwnds  upon  the  tone  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  nature  of  our  deaires."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*011-ken'-nel,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  kennel 
(q.v,).]     To  shut  up  iu  a  kennel. 

"[Diogenes]  that  alwaies  In  a  tub  enkentteVed  lies." 
Daviet:  Microcostnoa,  p-  B*. 

*  &l-ker'-Iiel,  v.t.    [Eng.,  &c.  en,  and  kernel.} 

2.  To  form  into  a  kernel 
2.  To  enclose  in  a  kennel. 

"  It  were  a  happy  metamorphoals 
To  be  enkemeilc't  tb'iia."  ' 

Southey  :  Xondejcrlpts,  vL 

jin-kin'-dle,  *en-ken-dle,  v.t.  &  i.    \  Pref. 

en,  and  Eng.  kindle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  J.it. :  To  kindle,  to  set  ou  fire,  to  set 
alight. 

"Nor  let  UB  extlnguishe  the  smoldering  flax,  but 
enkctiiUe  if — Udul :  Itomaytia  x'\\i. 

H.  Figuratively : 

1,  To  kindle,  to  inflame. 

"  And  in  luy  breaat  enkindie  virtue's  love," 

Wurton:  Eclogticr. 

*2.  To  excite,  to  inflame,  to  rouse  into 
Action. 

"  Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seemed  too  much  cnkhidli-d." 

Siutkeap,  :  Juliiit  Cwsar,  II.  L 


*  3.  To  incite  or  inflame  to  any  action. 

"That,  trusted  tiunie. 
Might  yet  eitklndlv  you  unto  the  ciown." 

.Slmkeap.  :  .Viubeth.  i.  8. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fii-e  ;  to  be  enkindled. 

"en-la'^e,  v.t.    [Inlaoe.] 

1.  Tu  fastLMi  with  luce  ;  to  bind  or  encircle 
a.s  with  lace  ;  to  surround. 

"  Roi>e8  of  iwarl  her  neck  and  breast  enlace." 

P.  Fletcher :  PUcttturie  Ecloyaes.  vUL 

2.  To  embrace,  to  clasp. 

"  And  foaming  in  thy  h)ve  with  snowy  arms  enlace 
thee."      P.  t'tetcher :  PiseaCorie  Eclogues,  vlL  34. 

3.  To  involve,  to  eutanglc. 


•  en-la'9e'ment,    s.      [Eug.  enlace;    -Tnent.] 

Tlie  ;ict  of  eidacing  ;  tlie  state  of  being  en- 
folded, eucireled,  or  involved. 

"  Hid  tail  abuut  the  Imp  he  rolled 
Iu  foud  and  close  oihtcement.' 

Sotttke'j  :  The  DevWs  Wutk. 

•  enlin'-gour*  *en-lan-gor,  v.t,  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eug.  langour  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to 
piue  or  waste  away  ;  to  cause  to  fade. 

'■  Of  such  a  colour  enlangoured 
Was  Abstlneuoe,  ywLt,  oulouied." 

Hommtnt  of  the  Rose,  7,399. 

•  en-l^p',  v.^  [Pref.efi,  and  Eug.  lap,  v. (q.v.).] 
To  involve,  to  cover  or  roll  up. 

"  By  rensou  of  the  clay  wherein  they  are  erdapped," 
~P.  Holland:  Ptinie,  bk.  xxxvii,,  ch.  vii. 

"en-lard',  1'./.  [Pref.  cji, and  Eng.  Uird{q.v.).^ 
To  dress  or  cover  with  lard  ;  to  fatten. 

'■  That  were  to  f>il.ird  his  fat  ali-eady  pride." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilas  <t  Crcsirkla,  IL  3. 

en-lax*'ge,  v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eug.  large 

(qv.).r 

A.  2'ransitim: 

1.  To  make  large  or  greater  in  size,  quantity 
or  bulk  ;  to  expand  or  increase  in  bulk. 

2.  To  make  large  in  appearance  ;  to  cause  to 
ai)pear  larger  ;  to  magnify. 

"In  lustre  and  eti'ect  like  glass. 
Which  o'er  en*:ti  i>bject  ca-ituirf  varnnis  dyes. 
Enlarges  auiuo,  ami  others  multiplies  " 

Pope  :  Temple  of  Fame,  152-4. 

3.  To  extend  in  limits  or  dimensions. 

"  Glor>'  Is  like  a  cii-cle  in  the  water 
Wliich  never  ceusen  to  enlarge  itself." 

Ahakesp.  :  I  Henry  »'/..  1.  a. 

4.  To  dilate,  to  expand ;  to  extend  in  com- 
prehension. 

"  0  ye  CorluthhuiB,  oar  mouth  ia  o])en  unto  you,  our 
hexkttXA enlargnd." — 2CorinthUins  vL  11. 

5.  To  expand,  t<)  extend,  to  make  more  full ; 
to  amplify. 

"  Rather  than  anything  shall  be  wanting;  that  will 
desp:Ltch  him.  I  will  eidarge  my  te^timouy  against 
hiiu."— flwfii/uri  ■  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pL  L 

6.  To  extend  to  more  uses  or  purposes. 

"  It  hath  urown  from  no  other  root  than  only  a 
desire  to  enlarge  the  necesswjy  root  of  the  word  of 
Gotl,"— /foo*«r. 

•  7.  To  give  free  vent  or  scope  to,  to  vent. 

"  Tllou^'h  she  appear  houfst  to  me.  yet  at  other 
pliMies  blie  ctilitn/i'tn  her  mirth  so  far.  that  there  la 
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8.  To  set  free  from  confinement ;  to  set  at 
liberty. 

"  A^ullty  sohI  enlarged. 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  dischanteil,' 

Cow  per :  Olney  Hymns,  xix. 

*  9.  To  state  at  large  or  fully ;  to  dilate  or 
enlarge  upon. 

"  In  my  tent  enlarge  your  griefs, " 

Shakesp.  :  Juliut  Ccesar,  iv.  2. 

•  B.  Reiiex. :  To  make  difi'iuse  ;  to  amplify, 
to  expatiate. 

"  I  will  enlnrge  myself  no  further  to  you  at  this 
time."— ffowe^  ;  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  29. 
C,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  gi'ow  larger ;  to  become  bigger ;  to  in- 
crease in  size  or  bulk. 

"  Where  Avon  shauea 
His  wiuding  way,  enlarging  as  it  nows.'* 

Jago:  EdgehUl.  hk.L 

2.  To  dilate,  to  speak  or  write  at  length  ;  to 
expatiate ;  to  amplify. 

'■  Tills  is  a  theme  so  un|)leasant,  I  delight  not  to  en- 
large uu  it;  rathtr  wish  the  memory  of  it  weitj  ex- 
tinct."— More :  Hecuy  of  Piety. 

*  3.  To  exaggeiate. 

"  A  severe  critic  would  he  apt  to  think  I  enlarged  a 
little,  as  tmvellent  are  often  suspected  to  do." — Stcift. 

4.  To  increase  in  capacity  or  com  prehension  ; 
to  increase  in  breatlth  or  extent ;  to  expand. 

"  Great  oblects  itmke 
Qreat  minds,  enl^trging  ixa  tlieir  views  enlnn/e.' 

Vonng:  Niijht  Thoughts,  ix.  l.<i64,  1,065. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
enlarge,  to  extend,  and  to  increase:  "We  speak 


of  enlarging  a  house,  a  room,  premises  or 
boundaiies;  of  isicrm^ing  the  property,  the 
army,  tlie  caiutal,  expense,  A:c.  ;  of  extending 
the  bonnilaries  of  an  enipiru.  We  say  the 
hole  or  cavity  enlarges,  the  liead  or  bulk  en~ 
larijfs,  the  luunbi'i-  increases,  the  swelling,  in- 
flauNiiaticm,  and  tlie  like,  incrtase ;  so  likewise 
in  tlie  figiuative  sense,  tlie  views,  the  pro- 
sjiects,  tiic  powers,  llie  ideas,  and  the  iiiind, 
are  enlarged ;  pain,  j)leasiire,  hope,  fear,  anger, 
or  kindness,  is  increased;  views,  prosjiecls, 
coTiueetioiis,  and  tlie  like,  are  extended." 
{Cr(d)b:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-larged't  7k(,  ^jfir.  &  a.    [E.vLARaB.] 

A.  Aif  jia.  pur. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Made  larger,  greater  or  bigger ;  Increased 
in  bulk  or  dimensions. 

2.  Not  narrow  ;•  libei-al,  expandeil,  broad, 
compieheii.'jive  :  as,  a  man  of  enlarged  views. 

*  en-larg'-ed-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  enlarged  ;  -ly.\ 
Iu  an  enlarged  or  wide  manner  or  sense  ;  wiUi 
eulargenieiit ;  broadly,  wiilely. 

"  Ju-stlftcattou  In  t-tktn  two  wajrg  in  Scripture; 
precisely,  for  the  remin.'^iuu  of  sins  by  tlie  uiily  meritj 
and  «itrsf.iLtloii  of  Cliri.-.t.  accepted  for  life,  i.nd  luiputej 
to  iw;  aijit  enlargi'dly.  fur  tliat  act  of  tloil,  (oi>l  tha 
Uecevcuy  and  immediate  cumtiiuitauta  uiiU*  and  con. 
se'iiieut  uinjnthaL"  —  J/ouTifiii/it.-  Appeate  to  Ceesar 
p.  172. 

en-lar'ge-ment,  «.    [Eng.  enlarge;  -mejU.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  enlarging  or  in- 
cieasing  in  size,  bulk,  or  dimensions  ;  increase 
in  size. 

"  The  crowded  roots  deuuiud  ent^irgement  now." 

Coicper  :  Trnk.  iii.  538. 

2.  An  extending  or  making  more  wide  or 
broad. 

"  The  commons  in  Rome  generally  pursued  the  #n. 
largintent  of  tlteir  power  by  mure  net  ijuairelu  of  one 
entire  it.>tsembly  HymiL-it  another,  "—.^jpt/'r. 

3.  The  stiite  or  condition  of  being  enlarged ; 
increase  or  augmentation  in  size  or  imjiortancCL 

**  4.  Something  added  on  ;  an  addition. 

"  And  all  who  t^dd  It  added  something  new. 
And  all  who  hearil  it  made  enli'.r-jeineiits  Coo." 

Pope  :  Temple  of  Fame,  470.  4TI. 

5.  Extension  orexpansinn  of  the  intellectual 
powei-s ;  increase  of  knowledge  ;  extended  or 
enlarged  comprehension  or  capacity. 

6.  Release  from  confiuenient,  restraint,  or 
constraint. 

"  Now  ai^  his  enlargement.' 

Maxsinger  :  Fatal  Dowr^,  t,  J. 

7.  Diffuseness  of  speech  or  writing  ;  an  ex- 
patiating or  dilating  upon  any  i>articuLar  point 
or  subject. 

"  While  I  restrain  my  i)en  from  all  entargements." 
JIaUet  ■  To  the  Duke  qf  Marlborough. 

en-larg'-er,  a.  [Eng.  enlarg(e);  -«■.]  One 
who  enlarges,  increases,  or  expatiates  upon 
anything. 

■*  We  nh.Ol  not  contentioiwly  rejoin,  but  confer  what 
Is  tu  Us  ituto  hix  name  HUd  honour,  reatly  to  be  swal. 
lowed  in  any  worthy  rutarger."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Errours.     (Tu  the  Keiuler./ 

en-larg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [E.vlarge.J 
A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  making  lai-ger ;  ths 
state  of  becoming  larger  ;  enlargement. 

enlarging  -  bammer,  s.  The  gold- 
beater's hammer  by  wliich  he  reduces  the 
package  of  qiiai-tiers  or  gold-]i]ate.  Fifty-six 
of  the  quartiers  form  a  ])acket  (caueher).  and 
are  interleaved  with  veHuiu-  Tlie  hammer 
weighs  foiu'teen  or  fifteen  ponucls,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  truncated  hexagonal  pyramid, 
six  inches  high.  Its  face  is  very  slightly 
convex,  and  hve  inches  in  diameter. 

*  en-lanr'-el.  en-lawr-el,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng,  ?(/»»(■' (q.v.).]     To  t-rown  with  laureL 

"  t'oemen  to  faire  skil  s  rnlatrreHed  Queen  ' 

Dairies  :  Eclogues,  p.  SOl 

*  en-lay',  v.t.    [Inlay.] 

*  en-leag'ue,  v.i.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  league 
(q.v,).]    To  be  in  league  witli. 

"  Now  it  doth  apiwar 
That  he.  enleagufd  with  robbei-a.  waa  the  apuiler.' 
Joanna  iiailli*. 

*  en-le-geance,   «.     [O.  Fr.  tn  —  in,  and 

legeaiince,  ligance  =  homage.]     Allegiance. 
"So  that  mu  and  mo  tlier  come  tor  eutegeance." 
h'oberc  qf  Olu.iresrer,  jv  65. 

*  en'lengt.h',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  length 
(q.v.).]     To  lengthen  out. 

"  Begius  tu  eiileigth  tlie  ilaya  disposeil  to  good." 

Diiniel :  PunrgyrH-  to  the  King*.   M"jesty. 


hSUt  b^;  po^t,  J4^1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9bln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion.  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -^on,  -flon  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shua*   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d9L 
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•  eil'length'-«ZI,  vt.  [Pref.  en,  anil  Eng. 
Unijtheix  (qv.),]    To  lengthen,  lo  draw  out 

"Til  a  siit.iHcr  thread  niij  iiivre  enlmgthfned  fila- 
lueuL  '—Broisnc:    Vul-jar  trrouri,  bk.  It.,  ch.  »v. 

©n-lev-o  (an-lev'-e),  a.    (Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  n- 

UvKr  =  lo  raise  or  lilt.] 
Her. :  Raised  or  elevated. 

•  en-lev'-en,  a,  &  a.    [Eleven.] 

•  en-U-ance,   •  en-ly~ance,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

ealu'iit,  \iT.  i>ar.  of  eulier  =  to  join,  to  unite^ 
Alliance. 

"He  wfllflile  tncstof  allttbyiigxto  bymen/ydnor. ' 

Solfcrt  <if  (iloucater,  \i.  12, 

•  en-light',  (^h  silent),  v.i.  [Pref.  tn,  and 
Eng.  It'jlit  (q.v.),]  To  enlighten,  to  iliuiniimte. 

"[^^'iU  f>')Ui  the  fint  liiu»hoiieouKgefl  |HUt, 
Enlightt  the  prewiit.  nuil  «liall  w«,nii  the  Lut" 
Popo  :  EtMtjf  on  Crilicitm,  402.  405. 

&l-lig:ht'-en  (gh  silent),  v.U  [Pret  en,  and 
Eng.  lighten  (Si.w).] 

*  L  Lit.:  To  give  light  to;  to  ehed  light 
upon  ;  to  illuminate. 

'■  The  moou  u  enlightened  to  p^veni  the  uigbt," 

Oprom:  ThanktgLtrum  Uymn. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  give  intellectiul  light  to;  to  illuminate 
the  intellect  of;  to  instruct,  to  iafonu,  to  im- 
parl knowledge  to. 

"Ttnia  enUghtening  owr  mtml.  and  rectifying  our 
pmctice  ill  all  niatt^ra. "— fiarrcne.-  Setfiwnt.  voL  t. 
aer.  a 

*  2.  To  quicken  in  the  faculty  of  vision. 

"  His  eyes  were  erdightenat. ' — I  Samufl  xiv.  27. 

3.  To  instruct  or  infonu  in  di\iue  know- 
ledge or  religious  trullis. 

■•  Those  who  were  once  enliffhU-ned."—Bcbrwt  tL  4. 

*  4.  To  cheer,  to  exhilarate,  to  gladden, 

II  For  the  difference  between  to  enligliten 
and  to  illuminate,  see  Illuminate. 

2n-Ught'-ened  (gh  silent),   pa.  par.  &  a. 

[Enlighten.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  ver1>), 
S,  As  adjectipe: 

1.  Lit.:  Made  light,  furnished  or  supplied 
with  liglit ;  illuniiiiated. 

2-  Fig. :  Mentally  or  intellectually  illum- 
inated ;  informed.  Instructed ;  advanced  in 
knowledge. 

en-light'-en-er  (fjk  silent),  s.  [Eng.  enligJUen; 
-er.]  One  who  or  that  which  enlightens,  illu- 
minates, or  gives  light  to  ;  one  who  instructs, 
infonus,  or  gives  intellectual  light  to. 

*■  Here  Adam  iiit*ri»oaed :  '  O  seut  from  heaven 
EnHghltner  of  my  darkuess.  gradons  thiiigs 
Thou  hast  revealed."      Milton  :  P.  L.,  xii   2T0-T2. 

fe-lighf-en-ment  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  en- 

ligh*en  ;  -vient.] 

1.  The  act  of  enlightening  or  Ulnminating. 
(Lit.  &  Jig.) 

2.  The  state  of  Iwing  enlightened. 

">  en-limil'  (a  silent),  v.t.  [Pret  en,  and  Eng. 
limn  (q.v.).]  To  illuminate;  to  adorn  with 
ornamented  letters  or  illuminations. 

•  en-link;  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  Hn):  (q.v.).] 
To  link,  to  connect,  to  join,  to  chain  lo. 

"  Enlinkl  to  waste  aud  desolation." 

S^ak**p. :  Benry  T.,  iii.  a 

Sn-list'.  *  in-llsf ,  r.t.  &,  i.     [Ft.  en  =  in, 

and  liste  =  a  list.]    [List.) 
A*  Transitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Gen. :  To  enroll,  to  register  or  enter  in 
a  list. 

2.  Spec  :  To  engage  for  military  service. 
n.  Fig. :  To  engage,  gain  over,  or  unite  to 

a  cause ;  to  employ  in  the  ad\'aucement  of 
Bome  interest. 

"A  graver  fact,  enUsted  on  yonr  side. 
3I:tf  fumi&b  illostration  well  apiilied." 

Covjjer :  Convertalion,  20S,  206. 

B.  Intransitiix : 

1.  Lit :  To  engage  oneself  formilitarj-senice, 

"  Maiiy  West-coiinlry  Whi^-^.  who  did  not  think  it 
ah&olntely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  ont  for  terms  sahvi-r- 
■iveof  .■"IlmiUtarydisciiihue."— J/ocauIay:  Sia.  Eug.. 
ch.  niiL 

2.  Fio. :  To  attach  or  engage  oneself  to  a 
party,  interest,  or  cause. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  to  enlist  and 
to  enrol,  see  Enbou 

Sn-lisf -ment,  s.     [Eng.  enlist ;  -ment.'] 

1.  The  act  nf  enlisting  or  of  engaging  for 
military  service. 


2,  Tlic  act  of  engaging  oneself  for  militarj- 
service  ;  the  state  of  Wing  enlisted. 

3.  Tlie  viTitiug  or  document  by  which  a 
soldier  is  bound. 

'  en-li've,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  live  (q.  v.).  ] 

1.  To  givo  life  to  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  make  to 
live. 

"  Tills  dia&olved  l>04l]r  shall  be  rajaed  out  of  the  dunt, 
and  rntifed  with  tbi«  ver>'  vjul  whcrrwlth  it  Is  uuw 
auiuintcd."— ffUAo/'  1/atl :  Select  Thouyhlt,  }  3-3. 

2.  To  animate,  to  quicicen  ;  to  give  sprjght- 
Uaess  or  animation  to. 

"  See.  *rv  '.  the  darti  by  which  we  baroed 
Arp  I'ru'ht  Ixiys-v*  penciJls  turned  : 
W  ith  » liicb  fclie  tiuw  rnttttth  tuore 
Bcikutlee  Ibau  tbey  *lertroy«l  ttefore." 

Loretace  "  Lur>itta,  p.  lA, 

en-liv'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en;  Eng.  live,  and 
siiff.  -en. I 

1.  To  quicken ;  to  make  to  live  ;  to  give 

life  to. 

"  Lo !  of  themselves  the  enllrened  chessmen  nio^-e." 
C'ow.Vy;  Pintlarick  OUet :  OetUng,  HI. 

2.  To  make  ngorons  or  active ;  to  stimu- 
late ;  to  invigorate. 

"They  mnie  ont  <•{  the  hath  not  only  sweet  and 
clean,  but  also  mnch  eitiioened  aiid  streugtheueil  tu 
their  Joints, ' — Banyan  :  PUgrim't  Progrett,  \>\   ti. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  animation  to;  to  ani- 
mate, to  make  sprightly,  cheerful,  or  gay ;  to 

exhilarate. 

en-liv -en-er,  «.  [Eng.  enliven;  -er.)  One 
who  or  that  which  enlivens,  animates,  stimu- 
lates, or  invigorates. 

*'  Fire,  the  enllemer  ot  the  gene  ml  frame." 

fprpden  :  Wife  of  Batht  Tale.  427. 

*  en-ln'-mine,  v.t.    [Fr.  enlnminer,  from  Lat 

illnmino.)     To  illnmine,  to  brighten,  to  en- 
lighten.    [iLLfMINATE.] 

"  Whoie  i:Ior>'  Bhmeth  .is  the  monitn^  starre. 
And  with  her  lijibt  the  vtnth  mtumiJiet  ileare." 
Sfteuirr:  F.  '/-.  JI- ix.  4. 

'  en-lock',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  lock  (q.v.).] 
To  lock,  dose,  or  shut  up. 

"  Tu  whose  chaste  brea-st  all  bonnty  natnnOI. 
Ami  tieaitmrsof  tnie  loie  mlorked  i^^ue" 

Bpenter:  F  U-.  IV.  llntrud.t.  Iv. 

*  en-lure,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  fHre(q.v.).] 
To  lure,  to  entice. 


en-nxan-ch6  (an-man-she),  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  C'vert_il  with  ' 
or  reseiubliug  a  sleeve. 
(Said  when  the  chief 
has  lines  drawn  from 
tlie  centre  of  the  upper 
e<Jge  to  the  sides  to 
about  half  the  breadth 
of  the  chief.) 
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*  en  -  mar'- ble,     v.t. 

[Pref.    en,    aud    Eng. 

marble    (q.v.).]         To 

turn  to  marble ;  to  make  as  liard  or  unfeeling 

as  mai  ble. 

"  Thoa  dost  eitmarhle  the  |irond  heart  of  Iter." 

Spemer  :  Hymn  in  Honour  ttf  Love, 

*  en-mar'-vel,  *  en-nuir-vail,  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  marvel  (q.v.).]  To  cause  to 
wonder,  man-el  at,  or  admire. 

"A  certain  imitation  of  Siwuaer  with  which  we  are  all 
euraiitnreJaud^nmarrviiVec/,  ■ — Gray:  To  tt'est.  Let. S3. 

en  masse  (an  mass),  ^^Amse.  [Fr]  In 
the  mass  or  whole  body. 

*  en-mesh,',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  m£sh 
(q.v.).]  Tu  entangle  or  catch  in  a  net;  to  trap. 

"  So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  mto  jiltch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  ^oudmrsa  make  the  net 
Tliat  shall  eiimeth  them  .-ill." 

Sk^il^p. :  Othello,  iL  a 

*  en-mew  (ew  as  u),  v.t.    [EiLMcw.] 

*  en-min'-gle,  v.t.    [ijiMnccLE.) 
en-mi-ty,  *en-mi-te,  *ene-my-tee,  s. 

[O.  Ft.  enamibtUt ;  Fr.  inimiiie,  lioni  L;it- 
inimicUia,iTO\ninimicus=-(a.)  hostile,  (s.)au 
enemy  ;  in  (neg.),  and  amicus  =  (a.)  friendly, 
(s.)  a  friend.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  an  enemy 
or  hostile;  hostility. 

"  He  who  i>crforms  his  duty  in  a  station  of  great 
powt^r.  mu^t  needs  incur  the  utter  enmity  of  many 
and  the  hii,-h  di3)iIeasnreof  more." — .Atterbury. 

2.  Variance,   discord,   contrariety  of  inter- 
ests, animosity. 

"Common  attachments,  common  enmities,  bound 
her  to  the  thruue.' — Jlacauiay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch,  i, 

3.  Opposition. 


^  Crabbthusdi»>CMUiinate8  Inrtween  CTiT/iify, 
ammoiity.  and  kustiiiiy  :  "  Enmity  is  wnnv 
thing  tteruiaueut ;  unimosUy  in  jiartial  and 
tniusitor>'  :  enmity  in  altw^ether  jieriioual ; 
hostility  mo.stly  lesiiects  i-sibtic  measures; 
animasity  respecta  eilhei  one  or  many  indi- 
viduaU.  Knmity  of^■n  I.es  concealed  in  the 
heart;  animosity  Tiio.slly  U-ti^iyb  it.sclf  by 
some  open  act  of  hodilUy.  He  who  cheri»hc8 
enmity  towards  anotliL-i-  is  liitt  own  greatest 
enemy;  he  who  is  gui(le»l  by  a  i>]»irit  of  vni. 
mosity  is  unfit  to  liave  any  comuuind  over 
others;  lie  who  procee<is  to  \ranton  hnttility 
ipfieii  provokes  an  enemy  wli(_-re  he  niiglit  have 
a  friend."    (Crubh:  Eng.  .sj/noji.) 

*  en-mossed',  a.     [Pref.  en ;  Eng.  moss,  and 

niij.  «iitr.  -el.]    Covered  with  moss.    (Keats.) 

•en-mo've,  v.t.    [Emmove.) 
* en-mii re,   v.t.     [Immlre.]     To  shut  up, 
cottUne,  or  enclose  within  a  wall ;  to  immure. 

**Xot  to  lie  temnted  would  ■hr  Iwenmurt^/.' 

Hhaka/j. :  Uiter'a  C'omijtttitit,  SSL 

en-n$-a-cdn-to-fae'-dral,«.    [Gr  ivevif 

KOi'To.  (eneiiikoitta)  —  jiiiiety  ;  i'ipu  (hedra)  =  a 
seat  .  .  .  n  l«ase,  and  Eng."  adj.  suH.  -«^.] 

Ceowi.,  Cryttallog.,  dc  :  Pertaining  to  an 
enneacontohe<Iron  ;  having  ninety  siites. 

en--ne-a-cdn-to-he  -dron,  s.    [Exkeaoos- 

TOUEDRAL.] 

Geom.,  CnjstaUog.,  &c. :  A  solid  figtire  having 
ninety  .sides, 

ten'-ne-^ui,  <.  [Fr.  enniade,  from  Gr.  iv 
yeaZtKo^  (€ niuadiJios)  =  of  tiiK  number  nine.] 
An  assemblage  of  nine  persons  or  things. 

^  The  Enneads :  Tlie  title  given  by  Por- 
phyr>'  to  one  of  the  six  divisions  in  lits  col- 
lection of  the  trealLsea  of  Plotinus,  to  imply 
lliat  this  division  had  in  it  nine  books. 

en'-ne-a-gon,  s.  [Gr.  iwea  (ennea)  =  nine, 
and  ywvta  (jijiiia)  =  au  angle.] 

Geom,  :  .\  ))lane  tiguie  with  nine  sidSs  and 
as  many  angles. 

en-ne-^g'-dn-al,  a.    [Eng.  enneagon  (q.v.); 

-al.] 

Geon. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  au  en- 
neagon  ;  having  nine  angles. 

en-ne-ag  -yn-ous,  a.    (Gr.  hmia  (ennea)  = 

nine  ;  yvnj  {ginu)  =  A  woman,  a  feJnale  of  any 
being  or  thing,  and  Eng.,  inc.  sufiC  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nine  pistils. 

en-ne-a-he  -dral,  a.  [Gr.  ewea  (ennea)  = 
nine;  tSpa  (he(ha)  =  3i  seat,  a  base,  and  Eng. 
sulf.  -al.] 

Geom. :  Pertaining  to  an  enneahedron ; 
having  nine  sides, 

en-ne-a-he  -dron,  en-ne-a-he  -dri-a,  s. 

[E.SNEAHEDRAL.] 

Geom.  :  A  solid  figure  having  nine  sides ;  a 
nonagOQ. 

•  en'-ne-a-logue,  s.     [Formed  from  Gr.  ecre'a 

(ennea)^  nine,  on  analog}'  of  Decalogue(q.v.).] 
A  collection  of  nine  sayings  or  rules.  (FiUter  : 
Church  Hist.,  II.  iv.  42.) 

t  cn-ne-an'-der,  s.  [Enntakdrh.]  Any  in- 
dividual of  the  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

en-ne-3n'-dil-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  fwea  (ennea)  = 
nine,  and  atnjp  (aner),  genit  at-Bpoi  (aHdros)=  a 
man.] 

Botany : 

L   The    name  given    by   Linnseus   to  tJie 


BUTOMUS,  OF  THE  CLASS   ENNEASTDBIA. 

ninth  class  of  plants,  those  having  niue  sta- 
mens.    He  divided  it  into  three  orders— Mon(^ 


f&te,  f^t,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  f^,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  pM» 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son :  mute,  cnh,  ciire,  unite,  cnr,  rnle.  fnll;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oo  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


enneandrian — enormously 
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gynia,  including  Laurus,  &c. ;  Trygynia,  having 
UiI'Ilt  it  Hheum ;  and  Uexayyuiu,  iiaviug 
Butuiiius. 

2.  Tlie  name  given  by  Linnaua  to  one  of  tht) 
ortU*i-s  of  Ilia  class  Monadelphia.  He  placed 
under  it  only  the  genus  Browuaa,  which  has 
nine  stamens. 

en-xiS-an'-dri-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ennean- 
th'i  (ti)  (q.v.),  anil  Eng.,  &c.,  sufl",  -an.}  The 
same  as  V-nneandron;^  (tl.V.), 

en-ne-^n'~drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  enneandr(;ia), 
and  Eny.,  &;c.  sutf.  -oiis.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  stamens,  belonging  to  the 
Liniia'^in  class  Enneandria  (q.v.). 

t  en-ne-a-pet'-a-lous,  a.     [Gr.  ewea  (ennm) 
=  nine  ;  ncToAoy  (petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng., 
&c.  suft'.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  nine  petals. 

ten-ne-a-sep'-al-otts,  a.   [Gr.  ccf^a(eu?im) 
=  nine  ;"  Eng.  sepal  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Having  nine  sepals. 

t  en-ne-a-sper'-moiiSt  a.  [Gr.  eVi-^a  (ennea) 
=  muG -.'anipfia isi)crma)  =  seed,  and  Eng.,  &c. 
gull'.  -UUS.] 

Bot. :  Having  nine  seeds. 

i  en-ne-at'-ic,  t  en-ne-at'-ic-ol,  a.  [Gr. 
ci'i't'a  (ennea)  =  nine  ;  (  connective,  and  -ic, 
-ical.]  Occurring  once  in  every  nine  of  any- 
thing, as,  for  instance,  once  in  nine  days,  or 
in  nine  weeks,  months,  or  years. 

enneatic-day,  s. 

Medicine  : 

1.  Sing. :  The  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

2.  PI. :  Every  ninth  day  of  a  disease. 

enneatical  ~  years,  s.pl    Every  ninth 

year  of  u  person's  life. 

*  en-neW  (ew  as  u),  *en-newe»  v.t.  [Pref. 
en,  and  Eng.  new  (q.v.).]  To  make  new  ;  to 
renew. 

"  Our  DRtm-al  tongue  ia  rude. 
And  hiird  to  lie  cimeurtnl 
With  foliahed  toriiiM." 

Hkiillon :  Poems,  p.  230. 

*en-ni9he',   v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  niche 
(q.v.),J     Tu  place  in  a  niche  or  conspicuous 
•  position. 

■'  Slawkenbei^us  deserves  to  be  enniched  aa  a  proto. 
type  for  all  writers  '—:iterne  :  2'ristram  Shandy,  lii.  H'J. 

en-no'-ble,  vj.  [Ft.  ennobler :  en  =  in,  and 
nobler  noble.] 

1.  To  make  noble  ;  to  raise  to  the  degree  of 
nobility. 

"  Mnny  fair  rroiuotioua 
Are  giveu  d.iily  to  ennoble  thu^e, 
Thiit  scarce  Boine  two  days  since  were  worth  a  noble." 
SlMJicep.  :  Richard  III..  L  3. 

2.  To  give  an  appearance  of  dignity  to. 

"The  exiiresBlou  v/Wich  enttobted  and  softened  the 
barsh  features  of  V!i\i\Mii."—Macaula.y:  BUt.  B>m., 
ch.  xi. 

3.  To  elevate  or  raise  morally;  to  raise  in 
character. 

"  Prayer  Is  the  moat  proper  meauB  to  ennoble  and 
rediio  luid  spiritualize  our  natures."— A'Aixtt)."  Works, 
Tol.  i.,  aer.  is. 

4.  To  dignify,  to  raise  in  nature  or  qualities. 

"  The  intention  alone  of  amend  lueitt 
Fruits  of  the  earth  emi'i'dcs  to  heavenly  things." 
Loit'jfellow :  The  ChtUlren  of  the  Lord's  6upper. 

5.  To  niaite  famous  or  illustrious. 

"  Zenyma  likewise,  72  miles  from  Samosatra,  ta  en- 
nobled  for  the  passage  over  Euphrates."—/'.  Holland: 
Plinic,  bk.  v.,  en.  xxiv. 

^n-no'-ble-ment,  s.    (Eng.  ennoble;  'ment] 

1.  The  act  of  ennobling  or  advancing  to 
nobility  ;  the  state  of  being  ennoblet? 

"He  added,  during  parliament,  to  his  former  crea- 
tion .  the  ennoblement  or  advaiiceuieut  iu  uobility  of 
a  few  otliera,"— Z;<xt'o;i .  Henry  I'//.,  p.  15. 

2.  Exaltation,  elevation,  dignity. 

"  Tlie  eternal  wialom  enriched  us  with  all  ennohlc- 
mcii'5,  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstralteued 
guodncsa  "—GlanvUl:  Scepsis  Sci^ntifica,  ch.  i. 

en-niil  (an-nwe'},  s.  {Fr.;O.Fr.  enui,  anoi; 
Sp.  enojo ;  O.  Venetian  hwdio,  from  Lat.  in 
odio  —  III  hatred,  used  in  the  phrase  in  odio 
habui  =  I  had  in  hatred,  I  was  sick  and  tired 
of.]  Listlessness,  weariness,  want  of  interest 
in  matters  or  scenes  aronnd  ;  langnor  of  mind 
arising  from  satiety,  incapacity,  or  lack  of 
interest. 

"The  only  fault  of  it  is  Insipidity;  wh  ch  is  apt  now 
and  then  to  gi\'e  a  aovt  of  ennui,  which  makes  one 
lorm  certain  little  wishes,  that  signify  nothinc  "— 
Gray:  Utters. 


en-nuy-ti  (an-nwe'-ya),  a.  &  a.    [Ft.,  pa. 

pur.  uf  enymytn:] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Affected  with  ennui ;  Languid, 
listless,  bured. 

B.  As   siihst.  :    One    aflccted   with  ennui ; 
oni;  bored  or  tired  of  jiltasure. 


en-nuy-^e  (an-nwe'-ya),  t 

aHected  witii  eimui. 


[Fr.]  A  woman 


fi'-noch,  s.     [Sept.   Gr.,  'Evv:)xiE7idch);  Heb. 
■^i^n  (Ckhuiwk).     The  name  means  in  Hebrew 
initiated  or  initiating.] 
I,  Scripture  History: 

1.  The  tirst-born  son  of  Cain.    (Gen.  iv.  17.) 

2.  Tlifi  son  of  Jared.  He  was  tlie  father  of 
Methuselah,  walked  with  God,  and  after  hving 
:jti5  years  "  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 
(Gen.  V.  19-24.)    Cf.  also  Heb.  .xi.  5.    [HI.] 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben.  (Gen.  xlvi.  9; 
E.xod.  vi.  14.) 

4.  The  son  of  Midian.  (Gen.  xxv.  4  ;  Num. 
XX vi.  5.) 

II.  Scrip.  Geog. :  An  antediluvian  *'  city," 
called  by  Cain  after  his  sou  Enoch.  [1.] 
(Gen.  iv.  17.) 

III.  Ajiocryphal  Lit. :  A  book  quoted  iu 
Jude  (verses  14,  15).  Wliiston,  influenced  by 
the  consideration  that  it  was  quoted  by  an 
inspired  writer,  considered  it  canonical ;  nearly 
every  otlier  critic  has  set  it  down  as  apocry- 
phal. It  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ireiiajus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Augustine,  Jerome,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  &c.  It 
was  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  or  in 
Hebrew-Aramaic,  probably  the  latter ;  but 
this  first  publication  was  lost,  it  is  believed, 
about  the  eiglith  century.  In  1773  Bruce,  the 
African  explorer,  brought  three  copies  of  the 
Ethiopic  version  with  him  from  Abyssinia, 
and  in  1S21  Archbishop  Lawrence  translated 
it  into  English.  It  is  divided  into  ftve  books, 
which  may  not  all  have  had  the  same  author 
or  have  been  written  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  may  have  appeared  about  B.C.  144,  the 
last  about  b.c.  40.  A  book  of  Noah  is  obviously 
interwoven  with  it,  but  may  have  been  origin- 
ally separate.  Tliese  two  patriarchs  are 
made  to  prophesy  the  future  rewards  of  tlie 
righteous  and  the  futm'e  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  The  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jude 
occurs  in  the  i)art  written  by  one  of  the 
apocryphal  Enochs,  though  with  some  verbal 
differences. 

*  e-no-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enodatio,  from  enodo 
~  to  free  or  eleur  from  knots  ;  e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  nodus  =  a  knot.] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  process  of  untying  a 
knot. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  solution  of  a  difiiculty. 

*e-n6'de,  a.  [Lat.  enodis:  e  =  ex,  out,  mth- 
oiit,  and  nodus  =^  a.  knot.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  or  free  from  knots  or 
joints;  knotless,  jointless. 

*e-n6'de,  f.^  [Lat.  enodo.]  To  clear  or  free 
from  knots ;  to  make  clear. 

"  e-noint',  pa.  par.  or  a.   [Anoint.]  Anointed. 

•e-no'-mo-tarch,  s.  [Or.  eVtJiu.oTapx'J^  (cno- 
motarfkcs)  =  \.\\^  ruler  or  leader  of  an  enonioty : 
ei/wjuLOTta  {enomotia),  and  dpxai  iixrch5)=io  rule, 
to  lead.  J 

Gr.  Antiq. :  The  commander  or  leader  of  an 
enomoty  (q.v.). 

*  e-no'-j-mo-ty,  s.  _  [Gr.  ffitifioTta  (eyiomotia), 
from  ei'to^oTos  (efiofriotns)=  bound  by  an  oath  ; 
oixi/vfit  (omnumi)  =  to  swear.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  Any  band  of  sworn  soldiers. 
Specif.,  a  division  of  the  Siiartau  army,  con- 
sisting according  to  some,  of  twenty-five  men ; 
according  to  othei's,  of  thirty-two. 

en'-6-pla,  s.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  evo-rrKo^  (en- 
ophs)  -  iu  anus,  armed.]  So  named  from  the 
armature  of  the  mouth  or  pharynx.  (See  def.).] 
Zool.  :  A  tribe  of  Aimidoida,  order  Turbel- 
laria.  having  the  mouth  or  pharynx  armed 
with  styles,  hooks,  or  rods.  They  consist  of 
minute  animals,  inhabitingfresh  or  saltwater. 

*  en-6p'-to-m^-9y,  s.  [Gr.  €vottto<;  (enoptos) 

=  visible  in  a  thing,  and  fj-amda  (vianieia)  = 
proi'heey,  divination.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  enoptromanoy,  from  Gr.  evo-n-rpov  (enop- 
iron)  =  a,  mirror.]  Divination  by  means  of  a 
mirror. 


*en-or'-der,  v.t.     [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.  ord^ir 
(q.v.).]     To  order,  to  command. 

"  It  mjeriiuth  riyht  to  enord«r  you  to  make  Battiifac* 
tiuii  <.(  tlieuo  your  juut  doht*."— AVciyn.-  Three  late 
im/joitors. 

*e-uorm'.  ^^e-nonne,  v.t.    [Enoem,  a.]    To 
make  ni'JiiMtrous. 

"  Aud  who  H'lrn  carek-MMe.  uurclrSNe  he  ennrntet." 
/James  :  Hmv't  Hiur'ficc,  jj.  60. 

*  e-norm',  a.  [O.  Fr.  enorme,  from  Lat.  enormU 

=  out  of  rule.)    [Enormouh.] 

1,  Deviating  from  rule  ;  inegular. 

**  Full  lightly  itiiaceiidi  Into  the  cle.ir 
Ami  Mulitilt!  air,  duvoid  uf  clotidy  storm, 
Whore  it  duth  ateiuly  statid,  iill-uuifurui, 
hure,  ^rvious,  itmuixed— noLbiiig  en^jrm' 

Mare  :  ,Song  of  the  HoiU.  I.  IL  21 

2.  Deviating  from  right ;  wicked. 

"Th.it  tliey  ninysaffer  anch  (luubhrneut  as  noenorm 
aiid  unlawful  actioiu  have  luBtlv  de»erv'«d."— Sir.  O. 
CornuiuiliM  to  James  I.  isuppl.  C'at)b.),  p.  S9. 

*  e-nor'-mi-OUa,   a.      [Eng.  enomi  ;   -ioug.} 
Enormous. 

"Theennrmiom  additions  to  their  artificial  helgbb.' 
—Jerermy  Taylur. 

e-nor'-mi-tj^,  a.      [Fi-.   enomiitc,   from   Lat. 
enomiitas,  from  enormis  =  out  of  rule,  huge.] 

1.  The  state,  quality,  or  condition  of  being 
enormous,  immoderate,  irregular,  or  exces- 
sive ;  deviation  from  right ;  atrociousuess. 

"That  this  law  will  lie  always  sutGcieut  to  bridle  or 
restrain  enormity,  uo  man  c:iu  wiiiirtuf  *— ffooter. 

2.  That  which  exceeds  measure  or  right ; 
an  atrocious  crime  or  act,  an  atrocity. 

"Atheism  hath  nut  rested  in  the  tudKemeut,  bai 
proceeded  to  all  enorinUivg  iiud  dehaucnes.  '—GUntviU : 
tier.  lii. 

3.  A  deviation  from  rale  in  any  way. 

"  Pyrauiidsi,  arches,  ubeliska,  were  hut  thr  in-egula- 
rities  of  vuiu-glory  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient 
mai;iuinimity.'  — Sir  T,  Browne  :  Eydrotuphia. 

e-nor'-mous,  a.     [O.  Fr.  enorme;  Lat.  en or- 
mis:  e  ^  €x=.  out,  away,  and  nonna  =  a  rule.] 

*  1.  Out  of  or  transgressing  all  rule ;  ab° 
normal. 

"  Titin,  heaven  s  first-honi, 
With  his  enormous  biuod,  and  birthriylit  seized 
By  yomiger  Saturn."  Jfi/tun :  P.  L.,  L  510,  61L 

*  2.  Extending  beyond  certain  limits  ;  eX' 
cursive. 

"  The  «normou*  l)art  of  the  light  in  the  circumfer. 
eiice  of  every  lucid  pulut,  ouglicto  be  lessdUceniible 
in  shorter  teleacoi>es  than  in  longer,  becuuae  the 
shorter  transmit  less  litiht  \m  the  eye." — Newton : 
Optics. 

3.  Exceedingly  great  in  size,  dimensions, 
bulk,  or  quantity. 

"Yet  uot  in  vain  the  enormous  weight  was  cast" 
DrytU-n  :  Oi'id  :  .Wctuniorphoset  xii, 

4.  Exceedingly  great ;  exceeding. 

"Nature  here 
Wantoned,  as  In  her  prime  ;  aud  played  at  will 
Her  vii-^ln  f.iuoiea,  punriiig  fortli  ni-re  sweet, 
Wild  alxtvu  rule  or  art,  eiwrnunis  binw." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  v.  294-97. 

*5.  Disordered,  confused,  perverse, 

"I  ftli/ill  find  time 
From  tbia  <ynirrmmij{  state,  luid  seek  to  give 
Losses  their  rentediea."      Shakesp, ;  Leur,  ii.  1 

6.  Wicked  in  an  exceeding  degree ;  exces- 
sively wicked,  atrocious,  or  di.sgiaceful. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
enomwus,  huge,  immense,  and  i^ast :  '*  Enor- 
Tnoiis  and  knge  are  peculiarly  ajtplicable  to 
magiutiide ;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quan- 
tity, aud  imniber.  Enormous  expresses  more 
than  huge,  as  immeiise  expresses  more  tlian 
vast :  what  is  enonnons  exceeds  in  a  very  gi'eat 
degree  all  ordinary  bounds  ;  what  is  huge  is 
only  in  the  aui>erlative  degree.  The  enormous 
is  always  out  of  proportion  ;  the  huge  is  rela- 
tively extraordinary  in  its  dimensions.  Some 
animals  may  be  made  enonnoiisbi  fat  by  a  jiar- 
ticular  mode^  of  feeding  :  to  one  who  has  seen 
nothing  but  level  ground,  common  hills  will 
appear  to  be  huge  mountains." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  lietweeneKonnoi/s, 
monstrous,  and  j^^'odigious:  "The  enonnous 
contradicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calcu- 
lating :  the  yyrodigions  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking  :  the 
7nonstrons  contradicts  nature  and  the  coui-so 
of  things.  What  is  CHonrtOits  excites  our  su^ 
prise  or  amazement:  what  is  prodigious  ex- 
cites our  astonishment :  what  is  monstrojts 
does  \ioIence  to  our  senses  and  understand- 
ing."   (Crulib  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-nor'-moiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enormous;  -Zy.) 
In  an  enormous  manner  or  degree  ;  exces 
sively ;  beyond  measure. 

"  Thronghont  an  enormoust'i  large  proxxirtion  of  ths 
ocean,  the  bright  blue  tint  of  the  water  )»e5|>e-»ks  ita 
purity,"— Z)a?-u*i;i;   Origin  of  Species  (ed.  IS59  ,  ch.  ix. 


bSil,  b^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  ^  C 
Hdan,  -tian^shan.  -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tlon,  -sion  ^  zhiin.    -tions.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &o.  =bel.  d^l* 
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enormousneBS — enrobe 


tf-nor'-llioiis-ness,    «.       lEng.   enormous; 

•  ness]  Tlic  quality  or  state  of  being  enor- 
mr)UB,  excessive,  or  beyoud  measure  ;  enor- 
mity. 

•'When  thoa«  whohavBiio  oi)pwrtuijtty  to  exAinliie 
oiir  f.rtth,  rMW  the  eitonnouinnti  "t  ttnf  worka.  wlint 
bU"uIiI  lilnJer  tiicui  fiuiii  lueajiiuliiii  the  m»fltt;r  by 
th«  iJlBt:li>lc3  5''— J/or«;  Uvcay  of  I'Uty 

Jn-or'-tho-trope,  ».  (Or.  iv  {en)  =  in.  ope6^ 
'orOvtH)  =  stmiglit,  and  Tpeirw  (trepo)  =  to 
turn. I  A  toy  on  the  priiicii-le  of  the  thauum- 
tro|ie  the  stroboscope,  and  phenakistoscope, 
whici.  depend  for  their  action  upon  the  ])er- 
Bistence  of  visual  impressions.  Ujion  different 
parts  of  a  card  are  iletached  paits  of  a  given 
fl^ure,  and  when  tlie  card  is  rotated  these 
become  a.ssetnlded  and  give  a  combined  im- 
pression to  the  eye. 

e-nougb  (S-niif).  *  e-nogli.   "  1-nou. 

•  l-noh.  *  i-now,  '  y-now,  *  y-nougn. 

•  y-nOWgh,  "■>  ^  .  inU-rj.,  Ai  ailv.  [A.S. 
geuoli,  gen6<i,  fmm  tlie  imp.  verb  geiieak  -  it 
Butlici^s  ;  cioUi.  gandhs  =  Mufllcient  ;  K«l. 
gnu'ir;  Dan.  &  Sw.  nok ;  Dul.  gemeg ;  Ger. 
gexng.] 

A.  ^5  adj. :  Sufficient ;  in  a  measure,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  to  satisfy;  adequate  to  the 
wants  or  demands;  snfflcient  to  meet  and 
satisfy  reasonable  desire  or  expectation. 

•'  It  Is  yioiouh  to  tlie  tllsclplo  that  he  be  as  hU 
mM^ter.—Wyc/iffe  ■  Mutt,  x- 

B.  As  siUislantive : 

1.  A  sufficiem-y  ;  a  sufflcient  or  adequate 
quantity  ;  a  quantity  or  anionut  which  satis- 
fies desire  or  expectation. 

"Ami  Esnu  aald.  1  li'ive  enough,  my  brother."— 
0«n.  xxxlii.  9. 

2.  That  wliich  is  equal  to  the  powers  or 
abilities. 

"Some  great  (l&fecta  uml  iimUi  errours  tii  his  nature. 
eHatiiiin.  iiud  iti-oueetlilJB",  ho  hud  enough  Ui  do  t-.  ».ive 
At)d  hehi.  with  ii  thousiuid  Uttla  ludiutnea  uud 
WHtche*.  ■— Bticon. 

C.  As  interj.  :  An  exclamation  denoting 
■nfficieucy  or  satisfaction. 

"  Mncl>eth.  l>ewA»«  Mncduff! 
Bewue  the  tbaue  of  Fife  1    Dis-niisH  me.     Enough." 
S/i(iA«/j..-  Macbeth,  iv.  I. 
B.  As  luh-crh  :  * 

1.  Snlfl'-ietitly  ;  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  de- 
gree, or  measure. 

"  He  never  can  enough  atone 
For  each  misdeed. ' 

Uoole  .   Ortatulo  Furioso,  bk.  xviiL 

2.  Tolerably,  passably,  fairly ;  in  a  toler- 
able or  passable  degree. 

•■  An  honest  fellow  enough."— Sihakesp. :  Troilut.  v.  L 

^  Blair  thus  disciimiuates  between  the 
two  words  enough  and  sufficient  :  "  Enough 
relates  to  the  quantity  whicli  one  wishes  to 
have  of  any  tiling.  Sufficient  relates  to  the 
use  th  it  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough 
genci-ally  imports  a  greater  quantity  tliati 
s^ifficieut  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has 
€ni.'iiiih,  altliough  he  has  wliat  is  sufficient  for 
nature."    (Blair:  Ilhetoric  (ISU),  i.  2:12.) 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enough 
and  sufficient :  "  He  h;is  enough  whose  desires 
are  satisfied;  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants 
are  supplied.  We  may  therefore  frequently 
have  sufficiency  when  we  have  not  enough.  A 
greedy  man  is  commonly  in  this  case,  he  who 
has  never  enough^  although  lie  baa  more  than 
a  sufficiency."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

* e-noun'ce,  v.t.  [Fr.  etwncer,  from  Lat. 
emincio :  e  =  ex  =  out,  and  nuncio  =  to  an- 
nounce, to  declare  ;  nuncius  =  a  messenger.] 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  utter,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  enunciate. 

•■  Listcu  to  your  Maker's  voice 
Mellifluoufl.  whk-li  aluud  the  mild  award 
£nouncea  throiitth  your  i-Bgious." 

Ball;/  :  Day  of  Judgment. 

2.  To  pronounce,  to  utter. 

"The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these 
(soQiidal  iiid^iwiidtjutly."— X.  jr.  Hell,    {Webster.) 

•S-ll6^n'ce-m3nt,  s.  [En^.  enounce;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  enouncing,  dt-claring,  proclaiming, 
or  enunciating  ;  enunciation. 

"  It  iniis'ht  seem  to  hlin  too  evidently  Included  in 
the  very  cuucepti-ni  of  the  Rrguinetit  to  require 
etwuncement."~^ir  IK.  ffamUt'm.    ifiyiloie.) 

e-ni5^»  rt.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Enough.] 

•e-no^t',  v.t.    [Anoint,] 

en  passant  (an  pas-san),  phr.  [Fr.]  In 
parsing,  by  llie  way. 

•  en-pat'- ron,  v.t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  pn- 
'rou  ('i.v.).J  To  patronize,  to  take  under  one's 
protection.     (^Sliakcs. :  Lover's  Com]ikunt,  224.) 


•  6n-pe'0-ple,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  peopU 
(q.v.).j     To  nil  with  people  ;  to  emi)eopIe. 

"We  know 'tis  very  well  enpeopled.  nud  th«  hahlt*- 
tloQ  thortol  esteemed  SO  hai)py.  ■— flrMCne.-  fulgar 
Errourt,  bk,  L,  ch.  vl. 

•Sn-pler'9e,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  pierce 
(q.v,).J    To  pierce. 

"I  am  too  sore  empiercid  with  hU  shnft.' 

Shaketp. :  Komto  i  Juliet.  L  4. 

•6n-p6v'-er,  v.t.    To  impoverish. 

"  beat  tliey  should  theym  aelves  enpover.'—Itede  me 
and  b«  noU  WnAke.  p.  loo. 

*Sn-p6i*^-der.    v.t.      [Pref.   en,    and   Eng, 
powder  (q-v.).]    To  sprinkle  as  with  powder. 

"Clothe  of  golde  mitotodered  among  patches  of 
cauue»e."— f^*i«i."  To  <Jueen  Katherine. 

•fin-print,  v.t.     [Pn?f.   en,   and  Eng.  print 
(q.v.).]    To  imprint,  to  impress. 

"Tlijit  had  l>eeii  enitrinted  \>y  a  mystical  derke 
colour  of  Bi)eaktug.'— tt/af  ■■  LuXe  Hi. 

•2n-qnicU'-en,  v.t.      [Pref.   en,    and    Eng. 
quici.en  (q.v.).  J     To  quicken,  to  make  alive. 
"  He  h.ith  not  yet  rnitiiickened  men  Kenernlly  with 
this  deiform  ]iie.  —More:  Note*  on  Ptydwwla. 

en-qnire',  v.t.  &,  i.    [Inquire.] 
en-quir'-er,  s.    [Inquirer.] 
en-<iui'-ry.  «•    [Inquiry.] 
•  en-ra'9e,   v.t.      [Pref.    en,    and    Eng.    race 

(q.v.).]    To  give  race  or  origin  to  ;  to  implant, 

to  enroot. 

"  A  goildena  graced 
With  heaveuly  klfts  from  heiven  Hn»t  enraced" 
Spenser:  F.  «..  VI.  X.  26. 

en-rage,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Fr.  enrager:  en  =  in,  and 
rage  =  rage.] 

A.  Tram.  :  To  put  in  a  rage  or  i)a3sion  ;  to 
stir  up  to  fury  ;  to  exasi»erat€,  to  make  furious  ; 
to  ex(-ite  rage  in. 

"Enraged  he  rears 
Bis  hoof,  and  down  to  grouud  thy  father  bear*.* 

iJryden:  Oeid  ;  Metumorphotet  xiL 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  rage,  to  be  furious. 

"  He  will  only  enrage  at  the  temerity  of  otTerlng  to 
confute  him. '— Jl/i«i  Surtiey:  Cecilia,  bk.  Ix..  ch.  vii. 

fin-raged',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Enrage.] 

A.  As  pa.  jtar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  culjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.   Rendered  furious ;    infuriated  ;    thrown 
into  a  rage. 
*2.  Excited  with  any  vtry  strong  emotion. 

"  BeiuB  aovt  enraged  with  grief." 

Shaketp. :  i  Henry  jr..  I  I. 

*3.  Strong,  intense,  passionate. 

"She  loves  htm  with  ru  enraged  affection." 

Shakeip.  .   Much  Ado  aootit  Nothing.  iL  8. 

tll»  Her.:  A  term  sometimes  api'lied  to  a 
horse  when  V)onie  in  that  i^wsition  which  in 
the  cases  of  other  animals  is  called  saliaut. 

•  en-ra'ge-ment,  *.  [Eng.  enrage;  -ment.} 
Rapture,  passion. 

"  With  Bweetjj  enntgement  of  celeatiall  love." 

Spenter:  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Love,  286. 

•fin-railed',  a.  [Pi-ef.  en,  and  Eng.  raiJed 
(q.v.).]    Feuceil  in  or  surrounded  as  with  rails. 

"An  enrailed  coluuiu  rears  its  lofty  hettd." 

Gay  :  Trivia,    IL  74. 

•fin-ran'ge  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
range,  s.  (q.v.).J  To  an-ange  ;  to  set  or  place 
in  order. 

"  In  manner  of  a  masque  enranged  rirderly." 

Spenser:  F.  V  .  HI-  xii-  *■ 

*en-ran'ge  (2),  *en-raunge,  v.t.  [Pref 
en.  and  Eng.  range,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  i-ange  or 
rove  over. 

"  In  aU  this  forrest  nnd  wyld  wooddie  raine. 
Where  as  this  day  I  was  enrangiug  iL" 

Spenser:  F.  <i..VL  ii.  9. 

•en-rSphf,  v.t.  [Pref.  e^,  and  Eng.  rank 
(q.v.).]  To  place  or  set  in  rauk  or  in  order; 
to  an-ange. 

"  No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  L 

en-rapt'  (1),  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt 
(q.v.).]  In  an  ecstasy;  enraptured;  trans- 
Ijorted. 

"  My  venemble  friend 
Victoriously  upr^iised  his  tle.ir  bright  eye. 
And,  \Uien  thJitenloity  wfut «udt?d,  stood 
Enrapt."  Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vU. 

•  en-rapt'  (2).  a.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapt  for 
wraj'l  (q.v.).]     Wrapt  up. 

"  Nor  Imth  he  been  so  enrapt  in  those  studies  aa_  to 
neglect  the  iiolil©  arts  of  painting  and  |joetry." — 
ArbtUhnot  £  Pope, 


fin-r&p'-ture.  t?.f.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rapture 
(q.v.).l  To  till  with  rapture;  to  tnmaport 
with  pleasure  or  delight. 

,"  The  MaitefB  word 
'        *ff»trapt«r<t/  the  young  mau  heard. 

Longfeilou  :  HuUdtng  of  the  Skip 

*  fin-r&V'-ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ravish. 
(q.v.).]  To  throw  into  an  ecatasy  ;  to  trans- 
port ;  to  enrapture. 

••  What  woiidff. 
Frail  men.  whose  eyea  seek  heavenly  lliini!"  tosee. 
At  sight  theieuf.  »u  iinieh  enravished  !>*?■' 

Spenser  :  Hymn  of  Heaveniy  Love,  Ul,  131. 

*  fin-riv'-ish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  it  s.      (Ek- 

RAVlSH.l 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  *  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl)). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  enrapturing  or 
transjiorting  with  delight. 

*  fin-rS-V-ish-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  enravUh^ 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  au  eiiravishing  manner;  bo  as 
to  throw  into  an  ecstasy. 

•■  More  exquisitely  and  enravishlnglg  move  the 
nerves."— Jtfore  ■  Antidote  against  Atheiem,  Al>\i.,  ch, 
xUl, 

•en-riv'-ish-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enravish; 
-■ment.]  Tlie  sUite  of  being  enravished ; 
ecstasy,  rapture. 

"  They  contract  a  kind  of  splendour  from  the  seem- 
hiKty  obseuriuit  vtiil,  which  adds  to  the  enruviMJimeiUi 
of  liiT  tiauaiK>rtwl  admirers  "  —  OlanHlt :  ScepH* 
Sciettliftta.  ch.  xxiv. 

*  en-reg'-is-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
register  (q.v.).]  To  register  ;  to  ent^r  as  in  a 
register  or  record. 

"  To  read  enreglstered  in  ever>-  nook 
UUguodunui,  winch  Uib  lie.iuty  doth  declare. 

Spenser :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Ocautif. 

*  en-rhemn',  v.i.  [Fr.  enrhianer.]  [Rheum.) 
To  be  atlected  with  a  rheum,  to  cause  a  mucous 
discharge  from  the  throat  or  eye!*,  produced 
by  catarrh. 

"  The  physician  la  to  enquire  where  the  party  hath 
taken  cold  or  enrheamed."— Harvey. 

en-rich',  r.(.    (O.  Fr.  enrichir;  Fr.  enridier ; 

en  —  m,  and  riclu:  =  rich] 

1.  To  make  rich  or  wealth;  to  give  riches  to, 

"  studious  with  traffic  to  enrich  the  land.' 

Drydeii :  Tanjuin  i  Tuilia. 

2.  To  fertilize,  to  make  fniitful. 

•■  It  fmarll  mightily  enricheth  It  (the  ground]  and 
maketb  it  more  pleutifuL  — /»,  Holland :  PUnie,  bk. 
XvlL,  ch.  vL 

3.  To  store,  to  fill ;  to  fumbih  with  wealth 
or  plenty  of  anything. 

"  Tlie  bowels  of  the  earth 
Bnridied  with  knowledge  hih  iudustrio.it  lolud." 

Wordtus>rth  :  Ezcurtton,  uk.  Til. 

4.  To  adorn,  to  beautify,  to  set  out. 

en-rich'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enrich ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  enriches. 

fin-ri9ll'-nient,  s.    [Eng.  enrich  ;  -rMnt.\ 

1.  The  act  of  enriching;  augmentation  of 
wealth. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  making  fertile  or  fruitful ; 
fertilization. 

3.  A  filling,  storing  or  enriching  with 
abundance  of  anything. 

"  Not  without  gre.it  and  ample  addltloD*.  and  *»- 
richmetUtXiKtvoL  —Hacon  :  Holy  War. 

i.  Anything  which  is  added  as  an  ornament 
or  decoration. 

*  en-rid'ge,  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  en,  and  Eng.  ridge 
(q.v.).]    To  form  into  ridges. 

"  He  had  a  thousand  n«se*. 
Horns  whelked  aud  waved  bke  tlie  enndged  tet^: 
It  wjw  some  Heud-'  Shaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  fin-ring',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ring (s^.x .).'\ 
To  form  a  ring  round  ;  to  encircle,  to  bind 
round. 

"  The  female  i%T  so 
Knrings  the  barky  ihigfi-a  of  the  elm." 

Shakrfsp.  :  Midsummer  A'iglU  s  Dream,  iv.  L 

*  en-rip'-en,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ripen 
(q.v.). J  to  make  ripe ;  to  ripen  ;  to  bring  to 
maturity  or  perfection. 

"  The  Summer,  how  it  enripened  the  year ; 
Aud  Autumn,  whivt  our  golden  h;ii  vesta  were. 

Dunne  :  EUgy  xiv. 

*  en-ri've,  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  rive  (q.v.).] 
To  rive  :  to  cleave. 

■■  Through  his  curat  It  did  glide. 
And  made  a  griesly  wound  ui  Ins  i-nrivcu  aide." 

Spenser :  F  V-  V-  v'»i-  **• 

en-rolJe,  v.t.     [Pref  en,  and  Eng.  robe  (q.v.).} 

To  robe,  to  dress,  to  habit,  to  invest. 

"  Her  mother  hath  iiileinle.l. 

Thnt.  oirtlut  in  greeu.  she  sludl  Iw  l"r.se  enrobed. 

With  ribhauda  iieudaiit,  fl«ring   tMnil  her  head. 

Shakesp. :  Merry  Wipes,  iv.  L 


ate,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f^ ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6t« 
Syrian.     ».  ob  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


ezxrockment — enshore 
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dn-rdck'-ment,  s.  [Pref.  en ;  Eng.  rock; 
ami  siitf.  -vifut.  ]  Stoiio  jiitclieii  on  t<>  the  sen- 
face  of  a  bieakwnter  or  dyke,  or  a  slioio  sub- 
ject to  eucroac  lane  lit  by  the  waves  or  stream. 

Sn-rol',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  enroller;  Fr.  eiirtJ/er, 
from  en  =  in,  and  rolle  ~  a  roll,  Mat.] 

1.  To  write  down  on  a  roll ;  to  record,  to 
register. 

"  The  coiiaeiiclouu 
Of  old  pngTOflsed,  iiy  nent  (lurueinuiu-e 
Which  i»«iirolUe,  :iinl  t'ut  in  rtfiuetiihniuiice." 

Lyilftnte:  Story  a/  Thetiet,  pt,  iil. 

2.  To  write  or  enter  in  a  roll  or  register  ;  to 
enter  names  in  a  list. 

"  Tliei-«  l>e  enrolled  amongnt  the  klnif's  forces  about 
ttilrty  tliuusniiU  lueit  of  the  Jewa.*'— l  Jfatxnbires,  x.  36, 

3.  To  enter  or  include  in  a  rlass  or  list. 

"To  be  dteined  coiisidemble  hi  thla  faculty,  and 
tnroiled  amoug  the  wittea."— flarruw.^  Sermnnt.  vol. 
1.  ser.  14. 

*  4.  To  involve,  to  wrap  up,  to  encircle,  to 
Burrouiul. 

"All  these.  i\iul  thousand  thouwuda  many  more  .  .  . 
Ciuue  rushing,  in  the  foiny  wiivfn  fitroUl.' 

Sfieimer  :  F.  Q.,  II.  xii,  25 

IT  Cmbb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
tnrol,  to  enlist,  to  register,  and  to  record  : 
*'  Eiiml  ami  enlist  respect  pei-sons  only  ; 
register  respectn  persons  and  things  ;  record 
resi>ects  things  only.  Enrol  is  gfiierally  ap- 
plied to  the  act  of  inserting  names  in  an 
orderly  manner  into  any  book  ;  enlist  is  a 
species  of  e'lroUing  appliaible  only  to  tlie 
niiliury.  TliC  enrohwnt  is  an  act  of  autlio- 
rity  ;  the  enlisting  is  the  volunt;iry  act  of  an 
individual  Among  tlie  Koinans  it  was  the 
office  of  the  censor  to  enrol  the  nnrnes  of  all 
tlie  citizens  in  order  to  ascertain  their  imml>er, 
and  estimate  their  property  :  in  modern  times 
snlJieis  are  mostly  niised  by  means  of  enlhit- 
ing.  In  the  muitil  application  of  the  terms, 
to  enrol  is  to  assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  ; 
to  enlist  is  to  put  one's  self  under  a  leader,  or 
attach  one's  self  to  a  party.  Hercules  was 
enrolled  among  tlie  gods  ;  the  common  people 
are  always  ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of 
anarcliy  and  rebellion.  To  enrol  and  register 
both  imply  writing  down  in  a  book  ;  but  the 
former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  tlie  latter. 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation 
in  a  certain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an 
enrolment;  hut  registering  conijMehends  the 
birth,  family,  and  other  collateral  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  The  object  of  regis- 
tering likewise  diflers  from  that  o(  enrolling; 
what  is  registered  serves  for  future  i-urposes, 
and  is  of  iiermanent  utility  to  society  in 
genera] ;  but  what  is  enrolled  often  serves 
only  a  jiarticulamr  temporary  end.  To  record 
is  a  formal  species  of  registering:  we  register 
when  we  record  :  but  we  do  not  always  record 
when  we  register.  .  .  .  Things  may  be  said 
to  be  registered  in  the  memory,  or  events  re- 
corded in  history."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

&l-r611'-er,  s.  [Eng.  enroll;  -er.]  One  who 
enrols  or  registers.] 

en-rol'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enrol;  -TneiU.] 

1.  The  act  of  enrolling;  specif,  the  act  of 
registering  or  entering  a  deed,  judgment, 
recognisanoe,  &c.,  in  any  of  the  comls  of 
law,  being  a  court  of  record. 

"  He  aiiitointed  a  geiieml  review  to  l>e  made,  and 
enrol mettt  of  all  Mucedouiaua,"— /'.  BoUand:  Livius, 
p.  1,131. 

*  2.  That  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  or 
registered  ;  a  register. 

'"Die  king  .  .  .  delivered  the  enmhnenu  with  bis 
own  hands,  to  the  BishOjt  of  tialiubury."— ^taviei  .'  On 
Ireland. 

•  en-ro6t',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  root 
(q.v.)]  To  root,  to  tix  by  the  root;  to  im- 
plant deeply. 

"  Hia  foe.s  are  so  etiroofed  with  his  frieuda. 
That,  [iluckiuK  to  uuHx  nn  enemy. 
Ue  iluth  uufaeteu  ao  and  ^liake  it  frieuil." 

Hhakeifi.  .   2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  1. 

*eil-roi^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  eii,  and  Eng.  round 
(q.v.).j     To  suri'ound,  to  encircle,  to  inclose. 

"  UiK>ii  his  myal  face  there  ia  no  note 
How  drejul  au  army  hath  enroutnied  him  " 

Shuketp. :  Uenry  \'„  iv.  (Cborua), 

on  route  (an  rot),  phr.    [Fr.]    Ou  the  way ; 

upon  the  road. 

en^,  5.    [Lat.,  as  subst.  =  a  being  or  thing;  as 
pr.  par.  =  being,  existing,  from  es,  the  root  of 
esse  =  to  be.] 
L  Meta2ihysics : 
1.  In  tlie  abstract:  Entity,  being,  existence. 

"Then  Kng  la  rei>re»euted  as  father  of  the  Prodica- 
meuta,  hilt  Leu  sous.  '—JliUon  :  College  Exercise. 


2.  In  Ute  concrete : 

(1)  den. :  Any  exmting  being  or  thing. 

(•2)  Spec. :  The  self-existent  One ;  God  in 
whom  life  inlieres  ;  cf.  Exod.  iii.  14;  John  i. 
4,  V.  '2G. 

IL  AlclieTn.  it  Old  Chem. :  According  to 
Paracelsus,  the  power,  virtue,  or  efficacy 
which  a  thing  excites  in  our  bodies. 

*  en-safe,  *  In-safe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
Eng.  sa/e  (q.v.j.J  To  make  safe  or  secure  ;  to 
ensure. 

"  Ireland  la  not  vet  delivered  ;  England  Is  not  alto- 
gether settled  nudenaa/eU.—W.  Hell:  itermon  (IWo), 
p.  11. 

■  en-saf'-fton,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng, 
Mjfron  (fl-v.),  j    To  colour  like  saffron. 

"  PIiceIiuh  in  the  chair 
Sntitffriiniuy  aea  and  air." 

DrnmmoTul :  Sonnets,  pt.  1.,  a  86. 

*  en-salnt'.  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  saint 
((j.v.),]     To  canonize. 

"SJiiut  Gildarde.  which.  In  honour  of  this  gilded  Hah, 
the  poiw  30  eniiiinted."—tiai}ui :  Le/iten  .'^ti^e. 

*  en-sam'-ple,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  ex^f/i- 
pltan  =  an  example  (q.v.).j  An  example,  a 
p.itteru,  a  model.     (Phil.  iii.  17.) 

"  en~sam'-ple,  v.t.  [Essample,  s.)  To  ex- 
emplify ;  to  sliow  by  example. 

"I  have  followed  all  the  auclent  iK>ets  historical  : 
Snt.  Houier,  who,  in  the  |>erai)ii  of  Ai;rtiueiuiiun.  en- 
tiim/jtvd  a  good  governor  and  a  virtuouM  in:tu.  — 
Sfietiser:  Tlie  Author  s  intention  ;  to  Sir  W.  Kaleigh. 

*  en-san'-^ume  (gu  as  gw),  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  sangnine  Oi-V.).  j 

1.  To  smear  or  cover  with  blood  ;  to  make 
bloody. 

"  Where  cattle  pastured  late  ;  now  scattered  lies. 
With  carcasses  and  arms,  the  ennatiguined  field 
Deserted."  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi.  C.)2-55. 

2.  To  colour  like  blood  ;  to  make  of  a  crim- 
son colour. 

"Their  garb  red,  their  lances  of  the  same  «7uan. 
guinvd  hue.' —Daili/  Telegraph,  May  2^1,  188:i. 

en-sa'-tSB,  s.  pi.    [Fem.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  en- 
mtas,  from  Lat.  ensis  =  a  sword.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linnfeus  in  his  Philo- 
sophia  Botaniat  (1751),  to  an  order  of  plants 
containing  the  genera  Iris.  Xyris,  Enocaulon, 
Aphyllanthes,  Arc. 

2.  The  name  given  in  1S05  by  Ker  to  what 
are  now  called  Iridaceie.  This  is  a  more  re- 
stricted use  of  the  word  than  that  given  by 
Linnpeus. 

en'-sate,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ensatus,  from  Lat. 
ensis  =  a  sword.] 

Bat.,  &c.  :  ^laped  like  a  sword  with  a 
straight  blade. 

*  en-scale,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  scide 
(q.v.).j    To  carve  or  form  witli  scales. 

*  en-S^hed'-ole,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
sclieiliile  (q.v.).]  To  write  or  enter  in  a 
schedule  or  register. 

"  You  must  buy  that  ijeace 
With  full  accord  to  all  wur  Juat  demauda, 
EiUcJtetiuled  here."       Shakcfp.:  Henry  I'.,  v,  i. 

en-8cdn'9e,    v.t.  &  i.     [Pref.  en,  and   Eng. 
sconce  (q.v.).] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  hide,  to  cover,  as  with  a  sconce  or 
fort. 

"I  myself  sometimes,  hidiu^^  mine  honour  in  my 
necessity,  am  fain  to  sliutUe,  ,a>  lieJye.  ami  to  lurcli  ; 
and  jet  yuur  rogue  will  eniiconce  your  rags,  your  c;it-a- 
mountain  looks  under  the  shelter  of  your  Louour."— 
Shake^p.  ■  Merry  Wit>e».  ii.  2. 

2.  With  a  reflexive  pronoun :  To  take  shelter 
or  hide  oneself  behind  something. 

"She  shall  not  ee<.  ine.  I  will  ensconce  me  hebiud  the 
arras,  '—.ihuke^p  .  Slei-ry  iVifes,  iil.  3. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  hide  or  conceal  oneself. 

*  en-seal',  v.t  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  seal  (q.v.).J 
To  mark  or  impress  with  a  seal ;  to  fix  a  seal 
on  ;  to  seal. 

*  en-seam'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  c»,  and  Eng.  seam 
(q.v.).] 

\.  To  .sew  up ;  to  inclose  by  a  seam  of 
needlework. 

••  A  umne  engmveil  in  the  reveatlary  of  the  temple, 
one  stole  away,  oud  enteamed  it  in  hia  thigh.'  — 
Cainden. 

2.  To  include,  to  contain,  to  comprise. 

"  Bounteous  Trent  that  In  himself  enseriTm 
Both  thirty  sorts  oi  fieh.  and  thirty  sundiT  streams." 
Spenier:  F.  «..  IV,  xi.  as 


en-seam' (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ««m  ^ 
grease,  ianl.] 

\.  Ord.  L»ng. :  To  grease,  to  make  greasy, 
to  fatten. 

"  In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enteamed  Ited.' 

Shnkerp.  ■  ilituUet,  fIL  i. 

2.  Hawking:  To  cleanse  or  purge  from  greaae 
or  glut. 

*  en-sear',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  «ar(q.v.).J 

To  cauterize  ;  to  close  or  stop  by  cauleriziug  ; 
to  dry  up. 

"  Enseitr  thy  fertile  and  couceptioun  womb  ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  Inurateful  inuu." 

SlutkcMp. :  Ttmon.  Iv.  a 

*  en-sear9h',  *  en-searche,  *  en-search- 

en,  v.t.  tV  i.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  search  (q.v,).] 
A,  Trnns. :  To  search  diligently  for. 


B.  IiUrans. :  To  make  search. 

"Tliey  Ifevanue  fyrst  to  entenrche  by  re.tson  and  by 
reporte  of  oTde  menue."— i/r  T.  More :   H'or*e*.  p.  227. 

*en-sear9h',  8.    [Enseabch,  v.]    Search,  ia- 
quiry.  investigation. 

"  I  priy  you  make  some  go<x1  ennearch  what  my  poor 
neighiR>ui-a  have  loste.'— air  T  Mure. 

*  en-seel',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  .see?  (q.v.X] 

Hawking :  To  close  the  eyes  of ;  to  seel. 

' en-sem'-ble.  v.i.     [Ensemble,  s.]     To  as- 
semble, to  come  together. 

"  The  c-.tidiiialsal  togider  come, 
Entembled  thai  weiv  alle  thu  * 

Legend  o/  Si.  Oregory.  96L 

en-sem-ble  (an-sait  -bl),  s.  &  adv.  [Fr.,  from 
Lut.  1(1  siinitl  =  at  tlie  same  time  ;  together.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  All  the  parts  of  anything 
taken  together,  and  viewed  each  in  relation  to 
the  whole. 

"  We  may  see  in  siicce^ssive  steps  the  grouits  of  thos* 
figuivs  and  fauts  uuly  which  are  iinineil lately  local  and 
teuM-orary ;  but  the  emetnble  of  the  piece  will  I*  hid 
fruui  OS  and  uuiutclligible."— /'oi^'iait.'  On  Antiuudiet 
ii:m.  V.  81. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Art:  A  term  applied  to  any  general  group 
of  tigures,  forming  a  group,  or  to  any  airange- 
ment  of  inanimate  muterials  for  landscape  or 
genre  pictures.  The  general  grouping  of 
characters,  in  dramatic  art,  to  form  a  picture 
ou  the  full  of  the  ciutaiu. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  The  general  effect  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance. 

(2)  The  music  of  tlie  whole  company  of  per- 
formers in  a  concerted  piece. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Together;  all  at  once  ;  simul- 
taneously. 

*  en-sent,  s.     [Cf.  Assent  and  Consent.]    Aft- 
sent,  consent. 

"  Tboru  eTuent  of  hys  tueye  Boues." 

Robert  qf  Uloncetter,  p.  817. 

*  en-sent,  v.i.     [Ensent,  s.]    To  consent,  to 

assent. 


*  Vor  em 


uple  of  hem.  othere  enientede  tberetoi.*' 
lHliert  u/UlouC'Mter,  p  446. 


en-sen-zie',  s.     [A  corruption  of  Fr.  ensenihU.) 
A  war-cry  or  gatliering  word,    (.^icotch.) 

"  The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 
Resouuds  the  eitaeitzie,' 

Scott :  Thomat  the  tihymer,  lit 

*  en-Shawl',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and   Eng.  shawl 
(q.v.).]     To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  slmwl. 

*  en-shea^h',  v.t.    [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sheath 
(q.v.).]     To  put  into  a  sheath. 

*  en-Sliel -tered,    «.       [Pref.   en,   and    Eng. 

sheltered  tq.v.).]     Sheltered,  covei-ed,  or  pro- 
tected from  iigury. 

•■  If  th.-it  the  Turkiib  fleet 
Be  uot  eniheltered  and  embayed,  they  art  drowned.' 
^i/mketp.  :  Othello,  ii.  L 

*  en-shield,  t',^      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  sJtieid 

(q.v.).]    To  sliield  ;  to  protect  as  with  a  shield  ; 
to  cover. 

*  en-shield',   a.     [Enshield,  v.]     Shielded. 

protected,  covered. 

"  These  black  mask* 
Proclaim  an  enshield  beauty  ten  times  louder 
Thau  l>eauty  could  displ.iy.  ' 

:ihiiketp.  :  Jtetuure/or  Ueature,  it.  1 

*en-shb're,  en-shoar,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  shore  (q.v.).]     To  place  in   harbour;  to 
receive  or  set  on  shore. 

"  Bnthore  my  soule  neer  drowned  In  flesh  and  Moud.' 
0.ipiet:    Miftes  Pilgrimuffe,p.  ¥>. 


boU,  b6^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat,  9ell«  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem; 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion*  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -slon  =  ghftw, 


thin,  this;  sin«  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph—t, 
-tlons,  -sious.  -«lon«  =  shu*.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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enshrine— enat  ore 


Sn-Bhri'lie.  v.t.  [^Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shrine 
(([.v.). '  To  place  in  a  shrine  or  chest;  to  de- 
posit lor  safe  keepiuy  ;  to  preserve  as  sacred  ; 
to  cherish. 

"  Hl»  nexteoa,  for  wealth  aud  wladum  famed. 
The  clouded  ark  of  God.  till  then  In  tents 
WaudeiiiiK.  shall  in  a  glurioiitj  temple  enshrine  " 
Milton:  /•./...  xii.  aa'J-34. 

2n-8hr^d',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  shroml 
(q.v.).J 

1.  Lit. :    To   shroud ;  to    cover   as  with  a 
shroud. 

"  Conacloua  of  guilt  and  fearful  of  the  light. 
They  lurk  eruhrouded  lii  the  vale  ol  ui^'ht 

VhurchUi:  The  Apology. 

%  Fig. :  To  hide ;  to  conceal  from 
observation. 

t  en-sif'-er-ous,  a,  [Lat.  ensifer- 
swoid-bearing  :  ensia  —  si  sword,  an<l 
/«ro  =  to  bear;  sutl".  -oits.]  Bearing 
or  carrying  a  sword.  By  the  Latin 
poets  ensifer  was  specially  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Orion,  as  was  ^i«in7pT]c 
(xipMres),  with  the  same  signiticatiou, 
by  the  Greeks. 

gn'-si-form,  «.  [Lat.  eiisis  =  a  sword, 
aud  forma  =  form,  shape.] 

1.  Bot. :  Sword-shaped,  lorate,  quite 
straight,  with  the  point  acute,  as  the 
leaf  of  an  iris.    {LindUy.) 

2.  Aiutt.,  Zool.,  &c. :  Essentially  the 
same  meaning  as  1. 

t  H  i\)En$\jQTW, cartilage:  Theaame 

as  1(2). 
(2)  Ensiform  process  of  the  sternum : 
Anat.:    The    metasternum    (q.v.). 

See  also  ^  (1)  and  ensisternal. 

Sn'-sign,  *en-sigfne   (g  silent),  s.    iris. 
[O.    Fr.   ensi'jne;    Fr.  eiiseigne,  from 
Low  Lat.  iiuignia;  Lat.  insigne  =  a  standard, 
neut.  sing,   of   iiisiffjiis  =  remarkable  ;    ItaL 
insegua.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Yon  ensign  view,  where  wavbii;  lit  the  wind 
Appear  the  8e(ir.de-lyB*aud  leopards  juUieil." 
ffoole  :  Orlando  Furioio,  bk.  x. 

2.  A  signal  to  assemble. 

"  He  will  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far." 
—Itaiah  V.  26. 

3.  A  badge,  mark,  or  symbol  of  distinction, 
rank,  or  otfice  ;  insignia. 

"  The  ensigns  of  onr  jfuwer  about  we  bear."     Waller. 

*  4.  A  signboard  of  an  inn. 

5.  A  sign  or  symbol  of  any  kind. 
"  The  whip  and  bell  lu  that  hanl  hand 
Are  hateful  emigns  of  usuriHid  ci>iinuand." 

Cowper :  Charitg,  212,  218. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Military : 

(1)  The  flag  or  colours  of  a  regiment. 

*  (2)  The  lowest  rank  of  commissioned 
officers  in  a  regiment  of  infantry,  by  the  senior 
of  whom  the  regimental  ensigns  or  coloni-s 
are  carried.  The  name  is  now  abolished,  the 
title  of  second  lieutenant  being  substituted 
for  it. 

"  Oh  !  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
"  Her  favoui-3  ou  sniiie  broken  eusig'i-' 

SiBift :  Progress  of  Miirriage. 

2.  Naval :  A  flag  composed  of  a  field  of  red, 
white,' or  blue,  witli  the  Union  in  the  ujiper 
corner  next  the  staff.  The  white  ensign  is 
fui-ther  distinguished  by  having  the  St. 
George's  Cross  displayed  upon  it,  quartering 
the  white  field.  The  use  of  the  i-ed  ensign  is 
permitted  to  the  merchant  service. 

ensign-beaxer»  ^  ensigne-bearer,  s. 

The  soldier  who  carries  the  colours  ;  an  en- 
si  gn. 

'•  If  it  be  true  that  the  giauta  ever  made  war  affiiuat 

heaven,  he  ba<i  beeu  a  tiiensi0n.bearer  for  that  com- 

p»uy."— ^'id*!^. 

£n-sign'  ig  silent),  v.t.    [Ensign,  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lioig. :  To  distinguish  by  any 
particular  badge  or  sign ;  to  be  the  distiuguisli- 
ing  mark  nf. 

*'  Henry  but  iolned  the  rosea  that  unsigned 
Particular  familien ;  but  thia  li;Ub  joined 
The  ruse  aud  thistle."         /J.  Jansoti :  Miuqtieg. 

2.  Her. :  To  distinguish  by  any  mark  or 
ornament ;  as  a  crown,  a  coronet,  a  mitre, 
Ac,  borne  on  or  over  a  charge.  A  staff  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  ensigned  with  a  flag. 

iSn'-sign-jy  O;  silent),  s.     [Eng.  ensign;  -cy.) 
Mil. :  The  rank,  office,  or  commission  of  an 
ensign. 


€n'~signed  (g  silent),  a.     (Eng.  ensign  ;    -ed  ] 
'  l.  Urd.   Lang. :  Marked  or  dlstinguiwhed 
by  any  particular  sign,  badge,  or  token. 
2.  Her. :  [Ension,  v.  2]. 

gn'-Slgn-ship   (3  silent),  s.      [Eng.   ensign; 

•tihi]K] 
Mil.  :  Tlie  same  as  EssioNCV  (q.v.). 

en'-sil-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Fr.  e7i  =  in; 
u.  Fr.  silu  =.  a  lu.ss,  a  cavity,  or  trencli  under- 
ground,  in   which  grain  is  deposited  with  a 
view  to  its  conservation  ;  Eng.  auff.  -age.] 
Agriadtnre : 

1.  A  method  of  preserving  forage  crops  wliilst 
moist  and  succulent,  and  without  any  pn- 
vinus  attempt  at  drying  them.  It  Is  etfected 
by  storing  green  fodder  in  mass,  and  covciing 
it  over  in  deep  trenches  cut  in  a  dry  soil. 

"It  aeema  aluio^t  tertain,  then,  thit  entilnge  has 
beeu  known,  probably  lor  ueutuiien,  iu  Euroi>e.  A»ln. 
and  Afrii-a.  .  ,  .  The  niiu>-s  luuat  be  several  fert  iii 
df  pth  aud  width,  mid  wh-ii  t!ie  pit  is  filled,  bo.irda  or 
dry  straw,  or  In  some  ea^ies  heather,  aj-e  laSd  <m  the 
top  without  dflny.  aud  earth  aud  Btonee  are  heJi|n-d 
U]>  oil  the  hiuftiLC  tu  the  wt-lglit  of  several  biuidied- 
weight  per  wjuare  foot.  The  f"ddei  thua  stored  (nettles 
Into  a  hull  solid  luiiaa,  which,  liaviutf  ujideixoiie  ler- 
uientatiou.  la  greedily  devoured  by  cattle,  iiuu,  with  a 
little  hiiy  or  dry  food  added.  ker^iKi  them  lu  adirilrable 
couditlou  throub'huiit  the  winter.  Maize,  prkklv  cum. 
Iiey.  peaa,  rye.  tHres.  clover,  lueerne.  votthea,  and  t{rus 
may  l>e  profitably  stored  niter  thia  faahmu."— /iai/i/ 
Telegraph.  Dec.  6.  1881 

2.  Fodder  prepared  by  the  process  described 
under  1. 

"  One  .  .  .  Btitea  that  he  Bold  cttriloffe  in  the  market 
town  at  from  twenty  fuur  to  thirty  aix  ahilliuga  p*J 
too."— Ch,nnf>er»:  Journal.  May  &,  ISM. 

en'-sil-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.    [Ensilage,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  treat  by  the  process  described 
under  ENSiLAOii,  5.,  1. 

•'Tbesauerkniut  of  the  Germans  is  but  cabbage  c«- 
ailaged.  The  writer,  forty  years  ityo,  entUuged  greeu 
gooseberriea."— CViu>»6er«'  Journal,  May  5,  iS83. 

en'-sil-ate,  r.t.      [Fr.  en  =  in  ;  O.  Fr.  silo  = 
a  fosse,  a  cavity  in  which  grain  is  deposited 
with   a  view  to  its  conservation,   and  Eng. 
verbal  suff.  -ate  {q.v.).j 
Agric. :  The  same  as  Ensilage,  v.  (q.v.) 

'•  Their  suifsre-stioua  are  that  green  fonige  should  be 
ensiUited  witliinit  niinture  of  any  dry  mibHtHiK-es  or 
eveu  of  salt ;  th;kt  the  mostfavounible  tiuieior  e««/(if- 
ing  is  when  the  plauta  are  lu  biimm."  ~  ChamJ/irg' 
Journal,  May  6, 1883 

*en-sil'-ver,  vt.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  silver 
(q-v.).]     To  cover  or  set  off  with  silver. 

*'Thel  also  cujfoldid  and  ensSuered  l>eu  false,"— 
tt'ydife:  BariuJi  vi.  7. 

en-si-ster'-nal,  a,     [Lat.  e7i5ts  =  a  sword  ; 
Mod.  Lat.  ster'iiuvi,  from  Gr.  aTcpvov  (stemon) 
=  the  breast  or  chest,  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 
Anat. :  Pertaiuing  or  relating  to  the  ensi- 
form process  of  the  steraum  (q.v.).    [Meta- 

STERNKM.] 

»  en-sky ,  v.  t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eug.  sJ^y  (q.  v. ).  ] 
To  remove  to  the  skies  or  heaven  ;  to  place 
among  the  gods. 

■•  I  hold  you  as  a  thing  e/iskied  aud  sainted." 

Hhakesp.  :  Aleasure/or  .Veiuare,  i.  B. 

en-Sla've,  v.t.   [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  slave  {q.v.).'] 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  slave,  servi- 
tude, or  boudage  ;  to  deprive  of  liberty. 

"  The  conquered  also,  ami  ensJaeed  by  war. 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  their  virtue  lose." 
MiUon  :  P.  L..  XJ.  797.  793. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  or  de 
pendant. 

"The  Popish  kernes  whom  James  had  brought  over 
from  fllmister  and  Connanght  to  enslave  oui'  ialaud."— 
Macaiaag:  ifist.  Mug.,  oh.  :;xiv. 

3.  To  overpower,  to  overcome ;  to  become 
master  of. 

"  Blinding  the  uuderstaiidiug  aud  emlavi^vg  the 
■<fi\\\:'—Biahop  Titylor :  Holy  Lifing.  ch.  ii.,  %  L 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
ensXave  aud  to  captivate. :  "  There  is  as  mucli 
tiitference  between  these  terms  as  between 
slavery  and  captivity:  he  who  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  both  body  and  mind  :  he  who  is  cap- 
tive is  only  constrained  as  to  his  body  :  hence 
to  enslave  is  always  taken  iu  the  bad  sense; 
captivate  mostly  in  the  good  sense  :  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  the  bad  sense ;  captivate 
mostly  in  the  good  sense  ;  enslave  is  employed 
literaUy  or  figuratively  ;  captivate  only  figura- 
tively :  we  may  be  enskived  by  persons  or  by 
our  gross  passions ;  we  are  captivated  by  the 
charms  or  beauty  of  an  object."  (Vrabb :  Eng. 
Syiion.) 
en-slav'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eug.  enslaved;  -ness.) 
The  quality  oi-  state  of  being  enslaved. 


dn-Sla've-ment,  «.    [Eng.  emlave;  -ment.) 

1.  The  act  of  enslaving  or  reducing  t*.*  servi- 
tude or  bondage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enslaved  ;    slavery, 
boudage,  servitude. 

■•  The  children  of  lariel.  accordlntf  to  their  method 
of  Binning,  after  inercieH  and  tbtrL-utton  returning  to 
a  frenh  etial'iaeTntrnt  to  their  en>^ini'«,  had  now  i^iuMied 
nevi-n  yciii-B  in  eruel  Bubjectlou."— •■foii'ft ;  Herrnont, 
vol  L.  6cr.  IL 

en-slav'-er,  s.  (Eug.  enslav(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  enslaves,  physically  or 
uiuulally. 

"  Forgfta  ber  emplrea  with  a  ]tut  decar, 
Thee'i«^r(rr*iuidlhei'UelHved,  the ir death  lutd  birth.'' 
Byron:  ChUdt  ifuroUI.  lii.  67. 

en-sna'rO;    v.t.      [Pref.   en,  and    Eng.  snnre 

I'l-^  

trap. 

"  H  i  in  to  ensnare  and  bnuK 
Uuto  the  UauiHh  kbig." 

Long/eltow:  Masldan'tTait. 

*  en-snarl' (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  snarl 
(q.v.).]    To  snarl  aa  a  dog  ;  to  growl. 

*  en-Bnarl' (2),  *en-snarle,  v.t.    [Pref.  en, 

and  Eng.  enarl  (q.v.).J     To  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle, to  catcli. 

"They  lu  awayt  would  closely  him  enanarle.' 

Hpenter :  F.  il.,  V.  it  9. 

'  en-BO'-ber,  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  ^^xr 


[.v.).l     To  take  or  catch  in  a  snare ;  to  eu- 
■ap,  u)  catch  by  treachery  or  guile. 


(q.v.).]     To  make  sober. 

"God  1 


1  8«nt  blin  «liarpu«s»)es  and  tad  accidents  to  «n» 
«o6«-  bU  aplrita.-— S/i.  Taglor  :  Hermom  lltel),  p.  170. 

*en'8p&n'~gle,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  English 
sjxijifjle  (q.v.).]  To  cover  or  ornament  as  with 
spangles. 

"  I  enapangle  thia  exiiauaive  RmuuuenL" 

fferrick :  fftsperidea.  p.  2M. 

^en-spbe're.  *in-sphere,  v.t,    [Pref.  e», 

and  Eng.  sphere  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  place  in  or  as  in  a  sphere. 

*•  In  thy  little  chaos  all's  enspht^ed. 
And  though  abndijed,  yet  in  full  greatoeaa  reared." 
J.  Uall:  J'uemM  (1646).  p.  6*. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness  ;  to  make  into  a 
sphere. 

•'  One  shall  en$pher€  thiue  ^es.  auother  shall 
Jiupearl  thy  teeth."  Carew:  Poem*,  p.  Mk 

*  en-spire,  v.t.    [Inspire.] 

*  en-stall',  v.t.    [Install.] 

*  en-stamp',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stamp 
(q.v.).]  To  mai'k  as  with  a  stamp  ;  to  stamp ; 
to  impress  deeply. 

"  Mouey  enttam/^d  ai)OU  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb." 
—Gregory:  Avtes  on  Passages  in  Scriplare,  i*  5L 

*  en-state',  v.t.  [Pi-ef.  en,  aud  Eng.  state 
(q.v.).]    To  instate  (q.v.). 

"  Nor  perhfti»  had  thy  birth  enst'ited  thee  in  the 
same  wealth  aud  greatness."— SoiUft;  Sermona,  vol.  xi., 
aer.  10. 

en' - sta  - tite,  s.  [Ger.  enstalit,  fmui  Gr. 
et'o-TaT7j9  (en^tatcs)  =  an  adversary.  So  named 
because  so  refractory.] 

Min.  :  An  Orthorhomblc  mineral.  Its  hard- 
ness is  5-5  ;  its  sp.  gi*.,  3-1— 3-3 ;  the  lustre 
vitreous,  except  on  the  cleavage  suifaces,  on 
which  it  is  pearly ;  coloui*s,  white,  green  or 
brown  ;  streak,  grey.  It  is  possessed  of 
double  refraction.  Compos.  :  silica,  60 ;  mag- 
nesia, 40  =  100.  There  ai-e  two  varieties:  (!)■ 
enstatite  proper,  with  little  or  no  iron.  It  is 
of  white  colour.  Chladnite  falls  under  this 
division,  {2)  Ferrifeious  enstatite,  called  also- 
bronzite.  This  contaius  iron,  aud  is  green  or 
brown.  Found  in  Bavaria,  Moravia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  6iC.    {DaTta.) 

*  en-steep',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  steep 
(q.v.).]     To  immerse,  plunge,  sink,  or  soak. 

■•  TeiniJests  themselves,  high  sexa,  aud  bowling  winda 
Traitors  enstaeped.'  ShaJcmp. :  OtluUv,  ii.  1. 

"en-Stock',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stock 
(q.v.).]    To  fix  as  in  the  stocks. 

"  The  Etenial's  bauds,  nud  his  free  frtt  enslock 
In  destiijie"s  hard  di.uuautiu  rock."' 

Sylvester:  Jin  Bartas.  week  1..  day  7,  5H. 

"  en-store  (1),  "^ en-stor-en,  '  en-stoore, 
'in-Store,  v.t.  [Lat.  instanro.]  To  restore, 
to  rebuild. 

•■  That  the  temple  of  the  Lord  were  enstoovidt.-— 
Wucliffe:  4  hings,  lii.  14. 

*  en-StO're  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  s(or» 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  lay  np  as  in  a  store;  to  store  or 
treasui-e  up  ;  to  stock. 

"  Hp  that  is  with  life  and  will  enttored.' 

Daniel :  Civil  War9,  iil- 1^ 


fate,  fat.  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  siire»  sir,  manne ;  go, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ».  oe  ^  e;  ey  =  a,    a^  =  Jew. 
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2.  To  include,  to  comprehend. 

"  11  there  be  any  other  inauiidoui<.-nt,  It  U  iJUtorUi 
in  thin  yford.'  —  iVycliffe :  liomaiu,  xiU.  9. 

*  fin-Stran'-gle,  v.t.      [I'ref.   en,    and    Eug. 

stra-iijk  (q.v.).]     To  straiif^le. 

"  WhftD  thel  ben  thus  eniti-nngttui,  thel  eten  here 
fleache  ill  atede  ol  veuyaouii,"— it atindaitilie,  ]k  191. 

*  en-struct't  v.  t.    [Instruct.  ] 

*  en-striic'-tlon,  s.    [Insteuction.  ] 

*en-stufir,  lit.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  stvff 
(q.v). J  To  stuff,  to  stow,  to  press  close,  to 
cram. 

"  I>ed  e^xtxiffhy  stelth 
The  hollow  wumb  with  ftrmei!  soldiers." 

SuTTey :  Virgil;  .i.tieidil. 

*Sii-8ty'le,  *en-stUe.  v.t.    [Pref.  e>i,  and 

Eng.  3tyte  (q.v.).]    To  style,  to  name,  to  call. 

"      "That  renowned  IK\ 

"  Which  all  meii  beauty's  tf&rdeii-plot  enttyle.' 


Browne :  llrita 


It  Pas'oiaU. 


* Sn-SU'-a-We.  a.    [Eng.  enme;  -able.]    En- 
suing, following. 

en-SU'e,   vX   &  i.     [O.  Fr.  ensuir,  from  Lat. 
insequor  :  in  =  upon,  and  sequor  =  to  follow.] 
*A.  Transitive: 
L  To  follow  after  ;  to  seek. 

"Seek  peace  and  etuue  it"— 1  Petar  ilL  IL 
2.  To  practise. 

"  Precedent  of  all  that  arraea  enxue." 

Spetiser :  To  Sir  J.  JTorrit. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  follow,  to  come  after,  to  pursue ; 
said  of  persons. 

"  Our  eneiuyea  ensuing  with  a  sreat  noyBa." — Ootd- 
trig:  OcBsar,  p.  134, 

2.  To  follow  in  course  of  time,  or  in  a  series 
of  events  ;  to  succeed. 

"  Thi*  like  eudearonrB  to  renew, 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue," 

Wordsworth:  Wh irn  Doe  of  RyUtone,  \it 

*  3.  To  follow  as  a  consequence  of  premises ; 
to  result. 

"  Let  thia  be  grautcJ.  and  It  ahall  hereupon  plainly 
g7wic<?,  that  the  light  of  Scripture  once  shining  in  tlia 
world,  all  other  light  of  nature  ia  therewith  m  such 
aort  drowned,  that  now  we  need  it  not." — Hooker : 
Secies.  Polity. 

*4.  To  proceed. 

*'  Yet  from  thy  wuund  ensued  no  purple  flood." 

Dryden:  Orid :  Metatnorpliojes  xH 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  eiisiie  and 
to  follow,  see  Follow. 

•  en-sur'-gnje  (snr  aa  shur),  s.    [Insur- 
ance.] 

•  en-sur'-an-9er  (sur  as  sb^r),  s.    [Eng. 

en6tiraiic(e) ;    -er.]      One    wJio    ensures    from 
danger  or  risk  ;  an  ensurer. 
"The  vain 

Drydt 

Sn-snre'  (sure  as  shur)*  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  S7(r?  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  make  sure,  certain,  or  secure  in  mind  ; 
to  assure. 

"  Eche  of  hem  gan  other  to  ensure 
Of  brotherhed."        Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,972, 

2.  To  make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  insure  ;  to 
secure. 

"  His  kinsman's  absence  muat  ensure  succesa," 
Boole:  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  xxxviil. 

•S.  To  insure  (q.v.). 

"  A  mendicant  coutract«d  with  a  country  fellow  for  a 
qn^irtity  of  corn  to  cTuntre  hla  sheep  for  that  year."  — 
L'  Eslrfnige. 

"4.  To  betroth. 


B,  Intrans.  :  To  insure,  to  make  certain  ; 
to  be  surety. 

ea-BUr'-er  (sur  as  sbiir),  s.     [Eng.  ensur(e) ; 
-er.]    One  who  ensures  ;  an  insurer. 

*  en-sweep',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and  Eng,  swee-p 
(q.v.).]    To  sweep  over  ;  to  pass  over  rapidly. 


*  8a-swept',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Ensweep.] 

«n-tab''la-tnre,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  tabula 

ratable!] 

1.  Arch. :  Those  members  of  a  portico 
which  were  constructed  upon  the  columns, 
consisting  of  the  epistyliuni.  zophorus,  ami 
corona.  "Vitruvius  uses  the  words  omumentfi 
columnartim  to  signify  these  members ;  and 
Bometimes  he  includes  the  three  several  parts 


.    of  life." 
Threnodiii  Au^fJlSfalis.  18C. 


in  the  term  epistylia.  The  superstrncture  that 
lies  lioiizonally  upon  the  columns  in  tlie 
se\'ei;il  urder.s  or  styles  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  architrave,  the  i>art  immediately 
above  the  colunm  ;  frieze,  the  central  space  ; 
and  cornice,  the  upper  i)rojei;tin;;  inouldiiii^'s. 
Each  of  the  ortiera  has  its  appropriate  entab- 
lature, of  which  both  the  general  height  and 
tlie  suli-divisioiis  are  regulated  by  a  scale  of 
propor^on  derived  from  the  diameter  of  tlie 
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ENTABLATURE. 

column.  The  entablature,  though  architects 
frequently  vary  from  the  proportions  here 
specilit'd,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  set  at 
one-fourth  the  height  of  the  column.  The 
total  heiglit  thei-eof  thus  obtained  is  in  all  the 
orders,  except  the  Doric,  divided  into  ten 
parts,  three  of  which  are  given  to  the  archi- 
trave, three  to  the  frieze,  and  four  to  the 
cornice.  But  in  the  Doric  order  the  whole 
height  should  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  and 
two  given  to  the  architrave,  three  to  the 
frieze,  and  three  to  the  cornice.    {WeaU.) 

"A  range  of  Corinthian  pillars  with  their  full  en- 
tablature euriuuuntfd  by  a  balustrade.'"— ^us^afc ; 
Classi>-ul  Tour,  i.  132. 

2.  Ship-build.:  A  strong  iron  frame  support- 
ing the  paddle-shaft.  It  usually  receives  addi- 
tional stiffness  from  being  confined  between 
two  beams  of  timber,  called  the  entablature 
or  enyine- beams. 

entablature-beam,  s. 

Ship-build. :    (Entablature,  2] 
en-ta'-ble-ment,  s.    [Fr,  ] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Entablature  (q.v.). 

"  They  differ  in  nothing  either  In  height.  aubatHUce, 
or  entabfemi'nt  from  the  feiniuiiie  luuic  and  masculine 
Dotic'—Efflyn  :  On  Architecture. 

*  en-t&C'-kle,  v.  t.     [pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tackle 
(q.v.). J     Tn  .supply  with  tackle. 

"  Your  storm-driven  shyp  I  repaired  new. 
So  well  entackled,  what  wind  soever  blow. 
No  stonijy  tempest  your  bar^e  whall  o'ertlirow," 
Skelton .  PoL-ms.  p.  26. 

en-ta'-da,  s.     [The  name  given  to  one  of  the 
species  in  Malabar.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Mimosese,  tribe  Eumi- 
raosese.  EnU-ida  scandens,  or  Purscntha,  for- 
merly called  Acacia  scandens,  is  an  immense 
climbing  shrub,  running  over  tlie  highest 
trees  and  forming  elegant  festoons.  The 
legumes  are  generally  from  one  to  three,  but 
occasionally  from  six  to  eight,  feet  long.  They 
are  Jointed,  each  joint  four  or  hve  inches 
broad,  with  one  large  bro\vii  ])o]ished  seed  in 
eacli.  The  plant  grows  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
in  India,  and  elsewhere  in  the  eastern  trojiics, 
as  well  as  in  the  hotter  parts  of  America.  The 
seeds  are  used  by  the  natives  of  India  for 
w;ishiug  their  hair.  Dr.  Gibson  says  that 
they  are  used  as  au  antifebrile  medicine  by 
the  Ghaut  peojile.  In  Java  and  Sumatra, 
according  to  Runiphius,  they  are  roasted  and 
eaten  like  chestnuts.  Sometimes  tliey  have 
been  cast  by  Atlantic  currents  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  on  the  shores  of  Orkney. 

en-tall;  '*cu-taUe.*en-tayle,*en-teyle, 

s.     [Fr.  entaille ;  Ital.  intaglio.]    [Entail,  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langv arte  : 

1.  Carved  or  inlaid  work. 

"Leyd  inaschryne 
Of  entaile  riche  and  fyiie."     Alisaunder,  4,670. 

2.  Shape,  form. 

"  The  hors  of  gode  entaile."       MS.  Douce.  291,  fo.  136. 

3.  Place. 

"  Houge  we  him  in  hia  entaOe.'      Sevpn  Sages,  2,696. 
II.  Law: 

1.  An  estate  or  fee  entailed  or  limited  in 
descent  to  a  particular  heir  or  heirs,  male  or 


female.     Estates-tail  may  be  either  general, 
that   is,  limited  to  one  and  tlie  heirs  of  hlfl 
body  ;  or  special,  that  limited  to  one,  and  his 
heirs  by  a  particular  wife. 
2.  The  rule  of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 

en-tall',  *  en-talle.  *  enta^U.  *  en-tayle» 
"  In-talle,  v.t.  [Fr.  entaUU'r  -  to  cut  or 
caivc  ;  ialU'T  —  to  cut.] 

L  Ordinary  iM-ngtiage : 

*  1.  To  cut  or  carve. 

"  Thanne  was    that   chapitre  bouse  qu<'yutllicb« 
ent-iyled."  P.  /'lourman's  Cred-:.  a9lt. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  U. 

3.  To  fix  or  settle  inalienably  upon  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  None  ever  had  a  iirivilege  of  lufalllljUity  entail9d 
to  all  lie  sn\d."—IHgby  :  On  S-tdii-s. 

4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  involve. 

"The  Intemperate  and  unjust  transiirit  their  bodily 
lufirinities  and  dlseAses  to  tiieir  children,  and  entuU  ft 
secret  cnrse  upon  their  eatatea."— ri/tofion. 

11.  Imjv  :  To  settle  the  descent  of  any  es- 
tate or  fee  by  gift  to  a  certain  person  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  so  that  neither  the  donee 
nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can  alienate  or 
bequeath  it. 

^  To  cut  off  the  entail:  To  put  a  tenoinft- 
tion  to  it.    [Disentail.] 

*  en-ta'lle,  s.  &  v.    [Entail,  s.  &  v.] 

en-tall'-er,  9.  [Ev\g.  entail;  -er.]  One  who 
entails  an  estate  ;  one  who  executes  an  entail. 

en-tail'-ment,  s.    [Eng.  e?i(aiif ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  limiting  the 
descent  of  an  estate. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entailed  or  limited  In 
descent. 

*  en-tal'-ent,  v.t.  [O.  F.  entalenter ;  ItaL 
intahtutare.l  To  raise  or  excite  a  desire  in; 
to  excite,  to  arouse. 

"Feruent  will,  and  eiUalented  corage," 

C/uiuaer :  Letter  o/  Cupide. 

*en-ta'me  (1),  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tanu 
(q.v.).]     To  tame,  to  subdue,  to  subjugate. 

*'  "Ti3  not  your  inky  hnjwa,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eyeh:ills.  ami  jour  cheek  of  cre.iin. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  yout  worsliiy. 

ShaJcesp. :  As  i'ou  tike  It,  iiL  B. 

*  en-tame  (2),  v.t.  [Fr.  enUuner,  from  Lat, 
attaiiiino.]     To  touch,  to  injure. 

"  Let  not  my  foo  no  more  my  wouude  entame." 

ClKiucer:  A.  U.  V..  at.  k. 

en-tSja'-gle.  v.t.  Sl  %.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
tangle  isi-y.).] 

A.  Tra)uitive : 

1.  To  twist  or  involve  together  so  that  a 
separation  or  unravelling  cannot  easily  be 
made  ;  to  tangle;  as,  To  entangle  wool,  the 
hair,  &c. 

2.  To  insnare  in  something  not  easily  extri- 
cable,  as  a  net. 

"  As  one,  who  long  In  thickets  and  bmkea 
Entangled,  winds  now  this  way  and  now  that 
Hia  deviouB  course  nucertaiu.  seeking  home." 

Couiper :  Tu.'ik,  iii.  1-Z. 

3.  To  insnare  or  catch  by  captious  ques- 
tions or  artful  talk  ;  to  involve  in  a  dilemma 
or  contradiction. 

"The  Pharisees  took  counsel  how  they  might  en- 
tangle him  in  hia  Uilk."— J/nft.  xxii.  15. 

4.  To  involve  in  difficulties  ;  to  embarrass, 
to  perplex. 

"Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does,  yea  ver>-  force  entanglet 
Itself  with  etreugtb." 

Slmkesp.  :  A  ntony  i  Cleopatra^  Iv.  14 

5.  To  puzzle,  to  perplex,  to  bewilder. 

"I  supiHjse  a  ^i-eat  iwrtuf  the  dit&ctilties  that  per- 
plex men  s  thoughts,  and  en'ungle  their  underatand- 
uigs.  Would  be  easily  resolved."— /rf>cfce. 

*  6.  To  distract  or  embarrass  with  variety 
or  tuuUiplicity  of  cares. 

"  No  man  that  warreth  cntangleth  hlmaelf  with  th» 
aihtii-s  of  this  life."— 2  Timothy  ii.  *, 

*  7.  To  mix  up,  to  confuse. 

"What  marvel,  then. 
At  times,  unbidden  notes  tshould  rUe,* 
Coniusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties, 
Ent<ini//inff,  aa  they  rush  along. 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  •ougt" 

ScoU  :  Ladi/  of  the  Lakt,  U.  •, 

*  8.  To  make  confused  or  iutiicale 

"  Dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  m^ 
tangled  by  your  heanug."— AVioAwrp.  .■  CoriiAantts,  iL  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  entangled  or  in- 
volved. 

"  The  entangling  bougha  between.", 

Cunningfutm :  The  CnntemplaiUt. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  enUmgU 
and  to  emha-rrass,  see   Embarrass  ;  for  that 
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-cian,  -tian  ^^  shan.    -tlon,  -alon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  shun,  -oious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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entangled— enter 


between    to    entangle    and   to    instiare,    sei- 
Insnake. 

jfin-tan'gled  (gled  as  geld),  pa.  par.  or  a. 
(Knianoi.d.J 

1.  Onl.  Lung:  (See  the  verb), 

2.  Hot.  {of  hairs,  roots,  branches,  ttc):  So 
intciinixed  as  not  to  be  readily  diuentiingled. 

en-t&h'-gle-ment,  s.   [Eng.  ntangle ; -inent.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  entangling,  ensnaring,  or  ein- 
barras-siiig. 

2.  The  state  of  bi-ing  entangled,  involved. 
hisiiaicd,  pt^iplexed,  or  embarrassed. 

"  Even  Grutius  himself  appearm  not  to  be  qnlto  free 
from  tlia  enranglement."—H'(trl>urt{m:  Divine  Lega- 
tUm,  ))k.  v\.  a.  3. 

3.  Perplexity,  intricacy. 

"It  hiw  IcHS  of  trouble  nrni  dlfflculty.  of  entaiiqle- 
mtiiit  mid  peri>leKlty.  of  dauger  aiid  hiuard  ia  It.'  — 
Spntittor,  No.  ^52. 

en-tan'-gler,  s  (Eng.  entangl(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  entangles. 

en-ta'-^i-a*  s.  [Entasis.]  The  same  as  En- 
tasis (-.iXq.v.). 

£n'-ta~s{s,  3.  [Gr.  =  a  stretching,  from  ivTfivui 
(enteino)  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Tlie  swell  of  the 
shaft  or  colnnm  of  either  of  the 
orders  of  an^hitecture.  Some 
autliorities  make  it  consist  in 
preserving  the  cylinder  of  a 
column  perfect  one  quarter  or 
one-third  the  height  of  the  shaft 
from  below,  diminishing  thenne 
in  a  right  line  to  the  top  ;  while 
others,  following Vitruvius,  make 
tlie  column  increase  in  bulk  in 
a  curved  line  from  the  base  to 
tliree-sevenths  of  its  height,  and 
then  diminish  in  the  same  manner 
for  the  remaining  four-sevenths, 
thus  making  the  greater  diameter 
near  the  middle.   (Weale.) 

*  2.  Med.:  A  generic  term  for 
Bpasniodic  diseases  charact+^rized      entasis. 
by  tension ;  as  tetanus.cramp,  Aic. 

■  en-task',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  (twit 
(Q-v.).]     To  lay  a  task  upon. 

"Sith  the  Hertveus  hsve  thus  entatlet  mr  Uyes.* 
Sylwsttr :  Ou  Bartiit,  week  L  day  4,  66, 

&l-t&SS'-ment»  s.  {Fr.  entassement,  from  en- 
tasser  =  to  heap  up.]  A  heap,  an  accumulation. 

en-t&S'-tic,    a.     [As  if   from    an    imaginary 

Gieek  word  ivTa<mK6i(entastikos).~]  [Entasis.] 

Med.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  entasis  in 

the  pathological  sense  ;  characterized  by  tonic 

spasms. 

*  en-tayld',  *  Sn-tayled',  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Entail,  v.] 

*  en-tayle,  v.  &  s.    [Entail.] 

en-t^  (ante),  a.    [Fr] 

Her. :  Applied  to  an  engrafted  emblazon- 
ment ;  also  written  Ant6. 

*en-teche,  *  en-tecche,  s.    [Enteche,  v.] 

A  mark,  a  symptom. 

"  I  told  himal  treuly  the  en'^ccfte*  of  myn  euele," 
n'illiitrn  of  Paltrntt.  W7. 

*  en-teohe,  *  en-tetche,  v.t.    [O.  Fr.  en- 

terliii^r;   It.   iutacare.]     To  spot,  to  stain,   to 
imbue. 

"  Who  BO  that  ever  is  entecched  and  defouled  with 
yunl"— Chaucer  :  Boethiut,  p.  12o. 

fin-tel'-S-Cll^,  s.  [Or.  ivT€\4x€La{enteUcheia). 
(See  def.)  Probably  from  kv  reAei  ixnv  (en 
telei  echein)  =  to  be  complete  or  absolute. 
(LiihleU  £  Scott.y] 

1.  Perip.  Phil.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Aris- 
totle to  signify  actual  as  distinguished  from 
merely  potential  existence,  and  to  which  he 
attaches  two  distinct  meanings — (I),  Tlie  state 
of  being  complete  or  finished  ;  (2),  Tlie  activity 
of  that  which  is  thus  complete.  In  practice, 
however,  he  does  not  bind  himself  strictly  to 
the  observance  of  this  distinction.  Moreover, 
he  attributes  relativity  to  these  notions  :  the 
same  tiling,  he  says,  can  l)e  matter  or  poten- 
tiality in  one  respect,  ami  form  or  actuality 
in  another ;  e.fj.,  the  hewn  stone  can  be  the 
fonner  in  relation  to  tlie  house  and  the  latter 
in  comparison  with  the  unhewn  stone. 

2.  Mod.  Phil.  :  The  name  which  Leibnitz 
gave  to  the  monads  of  his  system. 


■"  en-tel'-ltUt,  s.  [Gr.  euTf\Xui  (entslW)  =  to 
enjoin,  to  command.) 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
sacred  monkey  of  India,  Semnopithecits  en- 
tellus.    [Semnopithecus,  Hunooman.] 

*  ^-tem'-pSst,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
tempest  {(\.v  ).  ]    To  visit  with  storm. 

■■  For  iiyo  rtitfmftettlitff  aiiew  the  u[)fathoiiiiil>le  bell 
wltliiii."  Coleridtje  :  /'aim  of  iiUep. 

*  en-tem-pre,  a.    [Attempre.]    Moderate. 

"  Entcmpre  he  was  of  mete  and  drynke." 

Robert  of  UloMttttT,  p.  429. 

■'  en-tem-prl,  t'.^  [Entempre.]  To  moderate. 

"  Tbu  hit  might  inakl  wlak  aod  enttrnprk  bo."  — 
Poimiar  .Science.  il»!>. 

*  en-ten-oioun,  s.    [Intention.] 

*  fin-tSnd',  *  en-tende,  v.i.  [Fr.  entendre; 
Sp.  A:  I'orL.  ent^nder,  fiom  Lat.  intendo:  in 
=  towards,  upon,  and  tendo  =  to  stretch.] 

1.  To  apply  oneself;  to  turn. 

"  Ea«h  to  h 
Ch, 

2.  To  intend. 

"  Ood  coulde  have  done  bo  y(  he  bad  bo  entended." — 
John  Frith  ■  A  flok«.  to.  69. 

*  Sn-tend'-a-ble.  a.     [O.  Fr.]    Attentive. 

"  Who  thut  Ib  nought  entendable 
To  holde  upright  hiB  kloges  iiume." 

Ooioer:  C.  A..  IIL  IM. 

*Sn~tend'e-ment,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  lt;il.  intendi- 

mento ;  Sp.  int^ndimUnto  ;  Port,  entendi- 
mento.]  Understanding,  information,  know- 
ledge, teaching. 

"  ThoB  thiB  worthy  yonge  king 
Was  fully  taught  every  thing. 
Which  mlghte  yive  entendement 
Of  good  rule  and  good  red  ment.' 

GoxBfsr:  C.  A.  HI  142. 

'  en-t^nd'-er,  v-t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tender 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  tender,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  to 
make  effeminate. 

"  Whatsoever  creates  fear  la  apt  to  entendfr  the 
spirit"— Bp.  Tan/tor:  Holji  Living,  §  4. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness. 

"  Virtue  alone  entenders  us  for  life." 

Young:  Night  ThjugMt.  IL  62i. 

*en-t@nt',  *en-tente,  s.    [O.  ?.  entente.] 

1.  Notice, 

"To  my  talkyng  take  tntent.' 

Early  EnglUh  Poemi.  p.  14L 

2.  Will,  intention. 

"  To  plese  her  BOueresTies  wytb  gode  ffntent." 

Early  Englith  Poema.  p.  14S. 

3.  Intention,  design. 

"  What  luay  your  evyl  entsnte  you  availe  t ' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  14.986, 

entente  oordiale  (an-tanf  cor-di~al', 

phr.  [Fr.]  A  cordial  understanding  ;  friendly 
disposition  and  rtiations  between  the  govern- 
ments of  two  countries. 

^  It  was  much  u-sed  in  speaking  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Britain  and  France  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
during  that  of  Napoleon  III. 

*  en-tSnf ,  v.i.    [Entent.  «.] 

1.  To  attend,  to  pay  attention. 

"Whilesthepeopleof  thetoua«nff«(W  toPermeneou." 
Alisaander.  £,8SS. 

2.  To  intend,  to  design,  to  purpose. 

"Thiike  thtuK  that  men  ententen  to  doon."  — 
CJiaucer  :  Boethms,  p.  150. 

•en-ten-tlf,  a.  [O.  Fr.)  Attentive,  intent, 
full  of  attention. 

"  Al  the  cuni|>euy  stood  ententif."—  WycUffe :  2  Prtra- 
lip.,  vi.  3  {Piiri^ey). 

'  en-ten-tif-ly,  •  en-ten-tif-U,  '  en-ten- 
tyf-ly.   *  en-ten-tif-liche,    adv.     [Eng. 

ententif;  -bj]     Attentively,  with  attention. 
"  If  it  ententifly  discussed  be." 

Bampole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  2,560. 

en'-ter  (1),  'en-tre,  *en-tren,  "en-tri, 

v.t,  &  i.  [Fr.  cntrer,  from  Lat.  intro  =  to  go 
into,  to  enter;  Bp.  &  Port,  entrar ;  Ital. 
intrare,  entrare.] 

A.  Tra7isitioe  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  go  or  come  into  or  within  ;  to  move, 
pass,  or  proceed  to  the  inside  or  interior  of. 

"  That  darksome  cave  they  enter." 

Spetucr :  P.  Q.,  I.  Ix.  85. 

2.  To  pierce,  to  penetrate. 

"Thorns  which  entered  their  (rail  shins." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempeat,  iv.  1. 


3.  To  cause  to  pass  into ;  to  ]dace  or  eet  in  ; 
to  inftert :  as,  To  enter  a  Uiuon  in  a  mortise. 

4.  To  set  down  in  writing,  as  in  a  iKHjk, 
journal,  &c. ;  to  write  down. 

"  Aguen  niid  (evere  are  entertid  prouilBooously.  yet  In 
the  few  bills  they  have  be«u  dlsttugulebed."— tiraurrf. 

5.  To  begin  or  commence,  as  a  new  stage  or 

state. 

6.  To  Join,  to  associate  oneself  to ;  to  be 
admitted  a  member  or  associate  of:  as.  To 
enter  the  university,  the  anny,  a  society,  &c. 

7.  To  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  service, 
profession,  Sm;. 

"The  eldeflt  being  thus  entered,  and  then  made  the 
fashion.  It  would  be  lui[KMsible  to  hinder  them."— 
Locke. 

*  8.  To  recommend,  to  introduce. 

"Tblt  Bw.,rd  aball  enter  me  with  him." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Vlevpalra.  It.  14. 

*9.  To  engage  in,  to  bi^n. 

"  Enter  talk  with  lorda." 

tihakeip. :  I  Henry  VL,  lU,  I. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  To  report  at  the  custom-honBe^ 
as  a  ship  and  cargo  on  arrived  in  &  port. 

2.  I>aw: 

(1)  To  make  entry  ;  to  go  in  upon  and  takft 
possession  of. 

(2)  To  place  or  cause  to  be  inscribed  u^Kta 
tlie  records  of  a  court.  :  as,  To  ent€T  a  writ^ 
an  appearance,  kc. 

3.  Sports : 

(1)  To  enter  a  hound  is  to  admit  a  young 
hound  into  the  regular  hunting  pack. 

"They  were  like  bounds,  ready  to  be  entered.'— 
ffack^t:  life  of  WUliams.  li.  IM. 

(2)  To  enter  a  horse  for  a  race  is  to  put  it 
down  among  the  list  of  competitors. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  come  or  go  in  ;  to  pass  in  or  inside. 

"  Buerie  wight  may  ejtter  whan  him  lihetb."  — 
Chaucer:  Tale  of  Uelebeus. 

2.  Sometimej*  used  with  in. 

"  Bnter  in  at  the  Btralt  gate."— £ut<  xiit  S4. 

3.  It  is  used  with  into  before  the  plac«^ 
entered. 

'*  Enter  thou  into  thy  chambers." — Isaiah  rzvi  SO. 

4.  To  have  passage;  to  be  able  to  pass  between. 

"So  wide  as  a  briatle  may  enter." 

Shakesp.  :  Tufelfth  Night,  i.  h. 

*5.  To  begin,  to  make  l>eginning. 

"  I  saw  the  tin  wherein  my  foot  waa  entering.' 
Daniel :  Complaint  of  Rotamond. 

6.  To  engage  in  ;  to  embark. 

"The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  sevenl 
eii>euslve  projectg,  ou  purj>ose  to  dissliiate  wealth."- 
A<Utiaon:  On  the  War. 

7.  To  join  as  a  member  or  associate  ;  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member  or  associate  of :  aa,  He 
entered  at  College. 

8.  To  be  admitted. 

"  fn/er  thou  into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord.**— JfoM.  xxv.  IS,^ 

II.  Drama  :  To  appear  on  the  scene. 

•■  The  competitorB  enter." — Shaketp. :  Ttoelfth  Night, 
Iv.  2. 

^  (1)  To  enter  into: 

(a)  To  pass  into  the  interior  of ;  to  penetrate^ 

(b)  To  engage  in. 

(c)  To  deal  with  ;  to  treat  of ;  to  discuss ;. 
to  examine. 

"  They  were  not  capable  of  entering  into  th« 
Dumeroua  concurring  sptiugs  of  action  " —  Watts. 

(d)  To  be  an  ingredient  or  element  in ;  to 
form  a  constituent  part  of. 

(2)  To  enter  on  or  upon: 

(a)  To  begin,  to  start  on,  to  commence, 
(a)  To  discuss,  to  examine,  to  treat  of. 

(3)  To  enter  into  recognisances : 

Law  :  To  become  bound  under  a  penalty  by 
a  written  obligation  to  do  some  act,  as  to- 
appear  on  a  trial,  to  keep  the  peace,  &c. 

(4)  To  enter  in  with  a  superior  : 

Scots  Law :  To  take  from  a  superior  a  char- 
ter or  WTite  by  progress  ;  said  of  a  vassal  on  a 
change  of  ownership  caused  by  death  or  sale. 

*  en-ter  (2),  v.t,  [Fr.  enterrer.]  To  inter  (q.v.). 

"  Undre  that  chirche  .  .  .  wereo  entered  12.000. 
raArtire*,"— Jfn«'id«'i7/<,  p.  M. 

*  en'-ter,  5,    [Enter,  r.  (l).]    Entrance,  entry. 

"  His  enter  Aad  exit  shall  befitranellnp  a  snake." 

Shaketp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  x.  1. 

*  en-ter,  a,     [Fr.  cntier.]    [Entire.]    Entire, 
wliole. 

"  To  sen  it  a  twelf  moueth  ich  day  enter." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood.  p.  IM. 


Gite.  f&t,  ikre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  ure.  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt». 
or.  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  <s  =  e  ;    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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teraihnog'tapkie,  IVuin.  Gi".  ei-repa  {enteTu)  ~ 
the  intestines,  jil.  uf  eVrtpoi-  {«;i(t;rtt)i)  =  a 
piece  of  au  intestine  ;   aSiji'  {aitin)  —  .  .  .  a. 

Sliind,  and  ypa^ij  {graphe)  =  a  delineation,  a 
e.scrii)tion.J 

Aiiat.  ;The  V)ranch  of  science  which  desciibes 
the  internal  glan<is, 

1  cn-ter-a-den-dl'-o-gjr,  s.  [Gr.  ci-rcpa 
{enteia)  =  the  intestines  ;  aS^c  (aden)  =  .  .  . 
a  gland,  and  Aoyo?  (^gos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Anat.  (t  Phys. :  A  branch  of  science  which 
not  merely  describes  tlie  internal  ghmds,  but 
also  truces  their  operation. 

•  fin-ter-lja'^he,  v.t.  [Fr.  en(re  =  between, 
and  Eng.  Imtke  (q.v.).]  To  bathe  mutually  ;  to 
interniuigle  tears. 

"  Rapt  with  joy  tliem  en'erhathe  with  t«arB." 

Sylvester:  I/andicru/U,  H. 

* Sn-ter-^hange.  * en-ter-<jhauiige»  v.t. 

[Interchanqe.]    To  exchange. 

"  Tboi  .  .  .  pl^yynge  entrerhangedf  a  hire  rytigea.' 

Ch-iitcer.   rroyftM,  iii.  1.819. 

&t-ter-ol6s'e»  5.  [Fr.  erUre  =  between,  and 
Eng.  .■/ose(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  A  passage  between  two  rooms  in  a 
house,  or  leading  from  the  door  to  the  hall. 

•  dn-ter-deal\  s.  [Fr.  entre  —  between,  and 
Eng.  deal  (q.v.).]     Mutual  dealing. 

*■  For  he  Is  practlaed  well  in  policy, 
And  thereto  doth  his  oourtint;  most  ftpply ; 
To  loam  the  enterdeul  of  priiices  Htrange," 

Sptrruer :  Mother  Hubberdt  Tail*. 

•  8n'-ter-dite,    •  en-tre-dlt,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

eiitredit,xntredit;  \XA\.e.nlerdetto  ;  Vori,  inter- 
dicto,  from  Lat.  interdictum  =  a  thing  forbid- 
den, an  interdict,  from  interdico  =  to  forbid.] 
An  interdict. 

••  The  entredU  ot  this  lond  was  uoght  salt  ondo." 
Robert  of  Ulouceater,  p.  608. 

•  en-ter-dlte,  •  en-tre-dlte,  s.  [Enterdite, 
«.]    To  place  under  an  interdict. 

"  Tbls    blssopea   .   ,   .    entrfditedt  &1  thla  loud." 

Robert  da  Brunne,  p.  209. 

fin-ter-ep-i-pMSm-phSl'-o-yele,  s.  [Qr. 
cvTfpoi/  {enteron)  —  a  part  of  the  intestines  ; 
eirt'irXoop'  (epiploon)  =  the  omentum  ;  6n(f)aAd? 
(pm}thalos)  =  the  navel,  and  jc^Ajj  {kele)  ~ 
a  tumour.] 

Med.  £  Svrg. :  Hernia  of  the  umbilicus, 
causing  protrusion  of  the  omentum  and  part 
of  the  intestines. 

fin'-ter-er,  "en-trer,  v.    [Eng.  enter ;-er.] 

One  who  enters. 

"  That  erst  all  entrert  wont  so  cruelly  to  scorch." 

Spetut^r;  F.  <?.,  III.  xll.  42. 

•  Sn-ter-glan'9e.  v,t.  [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
and  Eng.  glance  (q.v.).]  To  interchange 
glances. 

"  Their  chiefe  repast  waa  by  mtterglancing  ot  lokea." 
—Gagcoiane  ■'  Flowers. 

fin-ter'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  errepcKo^  (enterikos)  =  in 
the  intestines.] 

Aiiat.  <£■  Med.  .*  Pertaining,  connected  with, 
or  relating  to  the  intestines. 

enterlo-fever,  5. 

Med.  :  The  correct  designation  of  what  is 
usually  called  by  the  misleading  appellation 
of  typhoid  fever  (q.v.). 

gn'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Enter,  ik  (1).] 
A.  &  B,  Xs  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  siihst.  :  The  act  of  passing  within  or 

to  the  interior  ;  entrance ;  entry. 

entertng-chisel,  s.  A  spoon-chisel, 
used  by  sculptors. 

enteiing-file,  s.  a  narrow,  flat  file,  with 
considerable  taper,  to  enable  it  to  enter  and 
open  a  groove,  which  may  be  finished  by  a 
cotter-Iile. 

entering-port,  s. 

Shipbnihl. :  A  port  cut  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  to  serve  as  a  door  of  entrance. 

en-ter-i'-tis,  5.  [Gr.  fi^epov  {enteron)  =  part 
of  the  intestine,  and  suff.  -itis.  (M&i.)imi'lying 
inflannnation.] 

Med.  :  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines, 
marked  by  diari'hrea,  pain,  a^rg'^.vated  on 
pressure,  quick  and  strong  jmlse,  with  in- 
creased temperature.     It  is  very  apt  to  become 


chronic,  chiefly  fiom  obstruction  to  the  hepa- 
tic cii-culation,  esjiecially  l)y  escajie  of  blood 
from  the  portal  vein. 

*  en-ter-lLis8',  v.i.  [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  kiss  (q.v.).]  To  kiss  mu- 
tually ;  to  come  in  contact. 

"The  ettUrkitsing  tuTuing  globes  extreaiiia* 

Sylveater :  /)u  harliu.  week  i..  day  2.  1,060. 

*  ^n-ter-know'  (fc  silent),  v.t.  [Fr.  entre  — 
between,  among,  and  Eug.  kiww  (q.v.).]  To 
be  mutually  acquainted. 

"I  have  desired  ...  to  enterknotD  my  good  Ood 
aud  his  blessed  Aiigols  and  Satiita"— ZTaH .  /ntfiHbU 
ir..Wd(Pref.f.     (Duviai.} 

*  en-ter-lfl^e",  f.(.  [O.  Fr.  entrelader;  Fr. 
entrelasser.]  To  intermix,  to  interweave,  to 
interlace  (q.v,). 

"Thle  lady  walked  outright,  till  she  might  see  her 
enter  Into  a  tine  close  arbur :  It  waa  of  trt^s,  whose 
branches  so  lovingly  enterlacett  one  another,  that  it 
could  realst  the  strongest  violence  oif  the  sight.""— 
Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  fin  -ter-1^,     •  en-ter-li,     '  ©n-tere-ly, 

*  en-ter-lyche,  *  en-tler-ly,  "  en-tlre- 

ly,  a.  &  oilv.  [O.  Fr.  eiitier  =  entire  ;  Eug. 
sutr.  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Full,  whole. 

"  Besechiuge  you  euer  with  inyn  enterly  hert." 

Polit.,  Rclig.,  A  Love  Poemt,  p.  4L 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Wholly,  fully. 

"  Sruertyche  thenne  that  he  bym  tecbe" 

Poem  on  Preeynaeonry.  841, 

2.  Earnestly. 

"  Beseching  yuu,  as  enterly  as  y  cane,  totake  en  gre  this 
pouregift."'       Polit ,  Relig.,  it  Love  Po^mi,  p,  88, 

*  fin'-ter-lude.  s.    [Interlude.] 

*  en  -  ter  -  m€d'  -  die,    *  en-tre-med-le. 

*  en-ter-mell,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  entremesler^  en- 
tremedler,  entremelUr.]  [Intermeddle.]  To 
mix  up,  to  mingle. 

"  Scrippea  bretful  of  leseyngs 
Entremedled  with  tydyngea." 

ChaxKS^  :  Uous  of  Fame,  ill  I.Ml. 

*  fin-ter'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  enter,  v.  (2) ;  -ment.] 
Interment,  burial, 

"After  the  enttrmeTit  the  kyng  tok  bis  way." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  327. 

*  en-ter-me'te,    *  en-tre-niete.  v.t.  A  i. 

[Fr.  entremettre  ;  Sp.  &  Poit,  entremeter ;  Hal. 
intramettere,  from  Lat.  intromitto.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  meddle,  to  interfere,  to  Inter- 
pose, to  engage  in. 

**  I  entremett  me  of  brokages." 

Romttunl  of  the  Rote,  6,973. 

B.  Intraiu. :  To  interfere,  to  interpose. 

"God  .  ,  .  ne  entremetith  nat  of  betn."—Chaibcer : 
Boethiiu,  p.  104. 

1 6n'-ter-mew-er  (e w  as  u),  s.  [A.  S.  inetere, 
enetre.  enitre  —  of  a  year  old,  and  Fr.  mve  = 
change  of  feathers.]  A  hawk  changing  the 
colour  of  his  feathers,  which  generally  happens 
some  little  time  after  he  is  a  year  old, 

**  Eyers  aud  R&miige  Hawks,  Sorea  and  Entermetrert.'' 
— Brotene :  Mite.  Tractt,  v. 

£n-ter-d-,  in  compos.  [Gr.  evrfpov  (enteron)  — 
an  intestine.]  A  prefix  used  to  signify  relation 
to  or  connection  with  the  intestines. 

Sn  -  tSr'- O  -  $ele,  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  ic^Aij 

(kele)  =■  a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg. :  A  rupture  in  which  tlie  Ijowel 
presses  through  or  dilates  the  ]>eritoneum  so 
as  to  make  it  fall  down  into  the  groin.  Trusses 
and  bolsters  are  used  as  supports. 

"If  the  intestine  only  is  fallen,  itliecouies  an  ent«ro- 
cele,  if  the  omentum  or  epiploon,  ejiiplocele :  aud  if 
both,  eiiterutpiplocele."— SAizrt*.-  Surgery. 

en-ter-o-5Jrs'-td-9ele,  s.  [Fr.  enterocysto- 
cele;  entero-,  &ud  cystocele {q.v. ).^ 

Med.  £  Surg. :  Hernia  affecting  the  bladder 
and  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  intestine. 

en-ter-6-de'-l^s.  pi.  [E7itero-,  and  Gr. 
5^Aos  (delos)  —  visible;  Fr.  enterodele.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Ehrenberg  to  a 
section  of  his  Polygastric  Infusoria,  in  which 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  conspicuous, 
has  an  aperture  at  e^cli  eud. 

en-ter-6-e-pip'-l6-9ele,  s.    [Gr.  evTeptnin- 

AoktjAt]  (enterepiplokt-le),  from  tyrfpov  {enteron) 
=  an  intestine  ;  ininXoov  (epiploon)  =  the 
omentum,  and  xtjAtj  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Med.  &  Surg.  :  A  rupture  jiroduced  through 
a  tumour,  sothatbotli  the  omentum  and  intes- 
tines i>rotru(le  from  the  body  ;  intestinal  and 
scrotal  hernia. 


t  en-ter-6-gia  -tro-^ele,  «.  [Entero-.  and 
Eng.,  &c.  giistrocele  (q.v.).J 

Mai.  £  Surf}. :  Hernia  affecting  both  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines. 

en-ter  og'-ra-phj?,  s,  [Entero-,  and  Or. 
ypai/jri  (gntpne)  —  a  writing.] 

Med.  :  The  branch  of  anatomy  which  de- 
scribes the  intestines. 

Sn-ter-o-he'u'-or-rliage,  s.    [Entero-,  and 
Eng.  /i.tinorrhage(t[.v.);  ¥v.  enterokeinorrlutgie.] 
Med. :  Hemorrhage  in  the  intestines. 

en-ter-6-hy'-drd-9ele,s.  [Entero-, &nd  Eng. 

fty(iro'v/c  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  entirohydrocele.] 

Surg.  :  Internal  hernia,  complicated  with 
hydroiele  (q.v.). 

en  -  ter  -  6  -  isch'  - 1  -  6-  9ele»  «.  [Entero-  ; 
Gr.  i<rx^°^  {ischion)  =  the  hip-joint,  and  (njAi; 
{keU)  =  a,  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Ischial  hernia,  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine. 

en'_rter-6-lite,  £n -ter-o-Uth,  Sn-ter-o- 
U'-thiiSt  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr.  \ieos  {Uthos)  = 
a  stone.] 

Med.  :  A  generic  term  comprehending  all 
stony  calculi  within  the  body. 

en-ter-ol'-o-gi^,  s.    [Entero-,  and  Gr.  \6yoi 

(logos)  =  a  discourse.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Spec.  :  The  branch  of  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  science*  which  treats  of  the 
intestines. 

2.  Gen. :  It  is  often  extended  to  all  the 
int«mal  parts  of  the  human  body. 

^n  -  ter  -  o  -  mSr'  -  6  -  ^ele,  s.  [Entero-;  Gr. 
Mlpo«  (meros)  =  the  upper  fleshy  part  of  the 
tliigh,  and  ic^\ij  (kile)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Crural  hernia  formed  by  the  adja- 
cent intestine. 

€n-ter-6-mes-^n-t^r'-ic,  a.  lEntero-,  and 
Eng.  mesenteric  (q.v.).J 

Anat.  £  Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  mesentery  and  to  the  int<!Stine8. 

enteromesenterio-fever,  s. 

Med. :  The  name  given  by  Petit  to  a  variety 
of  enteritis,  in  which  among  other  symptoms 
there  is  pain  felt  when  pressure  t<ikea  place  on 
the  right  side  between  tlie  umbilicus  and  the 
crest  of  the  ileum.  It  often  leads  to  ulcerative 
perforation  of  the  intestine  and  to  death. 

en-ter-o-mor'-plia,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
H-op4>V  {"loiyhe)  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  order  Confervaceae, 
tribe  or  family  Ace  tabu  laridae.  Borne  are 
marine,  some  fresh-water  si>ecie8,  while  one, 
Enteromorplia  intestinalis,  gi'ows  both  In  the 
sea  and  in  fresh  water.    Sevei-al  are  British. 

€n-ter-dm'-pha-l$s,  5.  [Enterioy,  and  Gr. 
op.i^aX6<;  (oinpliatos)  =  the  navel.] 

Med.  :  A  rupture  of  the  intestines  at  the 
navel. 

en-ter-dp'-a~th^,  s.     [Entero-,  and  Gr.  mJ^ 
(pathe)  =  passive  state  ;  8uff"ering.] 
Meil. :  Disease  of  the  intestines. 

en-ter-o-per-is'-to-le,  s.    [Entero-,  and 

Gr.    n*pi(TToAj)    (peristole)   =  a   dressing   out, 
specially  of  a  corpse  ;  Fr.  enteroperistoU.] 

S2trg. :  Strangulation  of  part  of  the  intes- 
tines in  a  hernia  or  otherwise. 

t  6n  -  ter  -  o  -  pUis'  -  t^,  s.  [Entero-,  and 
Gr.  TrAaffTos  (plastos)  =  formed,  moulded, 
TrAatmj?  (plastes)  =  a.  moulder,  a  modeller.] 

Surg. :  A  plastic  operation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  intestine. 

en-ter-d-rh^ph'-x-a,  s.  [Entero-,  and  Gr. 
paii>7j  (rhaphi-)  —  a  seam,  a  suture  ;  Fr.  entiror- 
rhaphie.] 

Surg.  :  A  suture  of  part  of  the  intestines, 
which  has  been  ruptured  or  otherwise  divided. 

en-ter-6-sar'-co-5ele,  s.  lEntero-,  and  Eng 

sarcucHe  (q.v.).] 

Surg.  :  Intestinal  hernia,  complicated  with 
sarcocele  (q.v.). 

en  -  ter  -  os'-  ch€  -  6  -  9ele,  $.  {Entero-^ 
and  Gr.  oo7(tj  (osche),  o<rxiov  (osclieon),  o<rxfo? 


bSil,  b6^;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =11 
Htlan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion«  -9ion  =  zhun.      -tious.  -cioos.    sious-shus.     -ble,  -die.  &^<-.  -bel«  d^L 
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(oscli^os)—.  .  .  tlie  Kcrotiiin.  and  »c^X*j  (fce/c)=: 
a  tuiuoiir  ;  Fr.  (nU-ro.-icheofde.] 

Surg.:  Scrotal  heruia  formed  solely  by  the 
lnte.stiTio. 

in-ter-O-BJrph'-I-lJB,  «.     [EnterG-,  and  Eng. 

sypkilU  ((^l.w);  Fr.  enterosyphilide.] 
Med.:  A  syphilitic  afTectiDii  of  the  int'^stine. 

en'-ter  d-tome,  s,  [Fr.  enterotome  :  entero-, 
and  Gr.  ropii^  (tome)=  a  cutting;  t^/zwu  (temno) 
=  to  cut.  ] 

Surg. :  An  iustrunient  for  opening  tho  intes- 
tinal eannl  through  the  whole  extiMil.  It  con- 
BJsts  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  ono  Iilnde  of  which 
is  longer  than  the  otlier.  and  rounded  at  its 
extremity.    This  is  j>assed  into  the  intestine. 

gn-ter-ot'-o-my",  s.  [Fr.  enUrotomie.]  [En- 
terotome.] 

1.  Anat. :  Dissection  of  tlic  intestines. 

2.  Surg.  :  An  incision  into  the  intestines  to 
reduce  a  hernia,  or  lor  any  Binular  purpose. 

•£ll-ter-par'-la.n5e,  s.  |Fr.  entre  ~  between, 
and  parler  =  to  »peak.]  Parley,  mutual  talk, 
conference. 

"  During  the  *nt«rp/ir!ance  thu  Scots  discharged 
against  the  Etigliab.  not  without  breauh  of  the  laws  of 
the  &eld."~Ba^WiirtL 

•  en'-ter-parle,  s.  [Fr.  entre  =  Iwtwocn,  and 
parler  =  to  speuk.]    A  parley,  a  iMjufereiice, 

"  And  theraforedoth  an  *n/tfr;»aW«exhort  " 

Itaniel:  Civil  tTars.  IL  23 

•  en-ter-part,  •en-tro-part-en»r.(.    [Fr. 

entre  =  Uetween,    and  Eng.  part  (q.v.).]      To 
part  or  share. 

"  As  it  in  freiidea  riuht  .  . 
To  entrepnrlen  wu  aa  glndile  desport," 

Chaucer.-  Troiiiu  &  Croixida,  L  S9L 

•  en-ter-plead',  v.i.    [Intlrplead.] 
*exi-ter-plead.'-er,  s.    [Interpleader.] 

•  en-ter'-pret,  v.    [Interpret.] 

en -ter-pri^e,  en'-ter-prize.  "en-ter- 
pryse,  ^.  [Fr-  entreprisc  ;  U.Fr.  eutreprise, 
entirjiriiise,  from  Fr.  eiitreprisy  pa.  par.  of 
eiitrnprcndre  =  io  undertake,  from  Low  Lat. 
interpreiido,  from  Lat.  inter  =  among,  and 
prendo  =  to  take  in  hand  :  prm  =  before,  and 
*  heiulo  =  to  get.] 

1.  An  undertaking ;  a  feat  undertaken  or 
attempted  to  be  performed  ;  a  bold,  daring, 
or  hazardous  atteu]i)t. 

"All  in  Home  ilariiig  eTiterprlz-  embarked." 

youtiif:  Night  Thowjhts.  viiL  1S4, 

2.  An  enterpnsing  spirit  or  disposition ; 
readiness,  promptness,  energy,  or  dariug  in 
undertaking  deeds  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

•  6n  -ter-pn^e,  *  en'-ter-prize,  '  en-ter- 

pryse,  v.t.  &>i.    [Entebpri^e,  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  undertake,  to  attempt,  to  essay,  to 
venture  on. 

"  Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  wanting."  Hilton  :  P.  L..  x.  270. 

2.  To  receive,  to  treat,  to  welcome,  to  enter- 
tain.    {Spetiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  ii.  14.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  attempt,  to  try,  to  venture 
on  an  enterprise  or  difficult  undertaking. 

"  Maister  Chaucer,  that  nobly  mterprysj/d. 
How  that  our  Euglishe  uiyght  be  ennewed." 

Skelion:  Garland  of  Lauretl.  1.  388. 

* en'-ter-pris-er,  s.  [Eng.  enterpris{e:) ;  -gr.] 
One  who  undeiliakes  an  enterpnae  ;  one  who 
engages  in  important  and  hazardous  designs; 
a  man  of  enterprise. 

"They  coraniooly  i>roved    ^^reat  enrrrjirisera   with 

hap[)y  success.'— //aywirif.'  O't  Edward  VI. 

6n'-ter-pri§-ing,    en -ter-priz-ing,  pr. 

par.,a.,&s.     [Enterprize,  v.] 
*  A,  -4s  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asadj.:  Ready  orpromptin undertaking 
feats  of  difficulty  or  hazard;  energetic,  adven- 
turous; full  of  enterprise. 

"The  new  situation  In  which  Dundee  was  now 
placed,  naturally  suygcated  new  projects  tu  his  iuveo- 
live  Mid  entcrpriting  ttiiiiit."— iiacaiUiiii :  Bist.  £ng., 
ch.  xiii. 

C.  As  .fubsf. :  The  act  of  undertaking  enter- 
prises. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  enter- 
prising and  adventurous:  "  These  terms  mark 
a  disposition  to  engage  in  that  wliich  is  extra- 
ordinary and  hazardous;  hxiienterprizing,  from 
enterprize,  is  connected  with  tlio  understand- 
ing ;  and  advfuturouSj  from  adventure,  venture 


or  trial,  is  a  characterlntic  of  the  pasBions. 
The  enterpriziiig  character  conceives  threat 
piojects,  and  pni-siies  objects  tliat  are  difficult 
to  Ito  obtained;  the  adventumus  character  is 
contented  with  seckin;;  tliat  which  is  new, 
an''  placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual 
situntions.  An  eiiterprizing  spirit  behmgs  to 
the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of 
a  nation;  an  adventumus  disposition  is  suit- 
able to  men  of  low  degree  .  .  .  Enterjyrizin^ 
characterizes  persons  only,  but  adventurous  is 
also  applied  to  tilings,  to  sij^nify  containing 
adventures  ;  hence,  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or;i 
liistory,  may  be  denominated  adventurotis." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Sy)ion.) 

en'-ter-pri^-ing-lSr.  Sn'-ter-priz-ing  Ij^, 

adv.  [Eng.  cnti-rpri-iinrj ;  -ly.]  In  an  entiir- 
prizing,  hold,  resolute,  or  adventurous  manner, 

en'-ter-sole.  s.    [Entresol.] 

*  en-ter-Split',    v.t.       [Fr,    entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  spiU{q.v.).^    To  split  in  two. 

"  In  fall,  in  flight,  themselves  they  enUnplit.' 

Sylvester:  Da  Rurlat:  Tha  Vocattun,  301. 

enter-tain',  '  en-ter-taine,  •  en-ter- 
teyn,  '  in-ter-taine,  v.t.  ai  i.  [Fr.  entre- 
tenir,  from  Low  Lat.  iuterteneo,  from  Lat.  inter 
=  among,  and  lerieo  =  to  hold  ;  Sp.  entretener ; 
Ital.  intrattenere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  receive  into  one's  house,  and  treat  with 
hospitality  ;  to  receive  and  treat  as  a  guest. 

"  A  country  vicar  iu  liU  lnnnely  house  .  .  . 
One*  r^it'-rtained  the  ch:\iilHi(i  of  a  lord," 

Fatokf* :  I'arody  of  a  City  rf  Country  Moum. 

*  2.  To  keep,  or  maintain  in  one's  service. 

"  EMerlain  him  to  be  iny  fellow-aervaiit." 

tihuk&tp.  :  Two  Gentlemen.  Ii  4. 

*  3.  To  maintain,  to  support,  to  keep  up, 

"  They  have  many  hospitals  well  entertained." — 
Burnet. 

*  4.  To  maintain,  to  observe. 

"  He  entertained  a  show  so  eeemln^  Juat." 

Shakesp.  :  liape  of  Lucrece,  1,514. 

*5,  To  receive  into  a  body  or  service. 

"To  b:ijitize  nil  nations,  and  mttrrf>iln  them  Into 
the  &er\'ices  and  inslitutiuUB  of  the  Uoly  Jesua."— 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

*  6.  To  atlopt,  to  select. 

"  He  lookt  about  ou  every  ayde. 
To  weet  which  way  were  best  to  ciilertaitie. 
To  bring  him  to  the  place  where  he  wonid  fnine," 
Spemer  :  f.  «  ,  VI,  v.  24. 

*7.  To  admit,  to  receive. 

"  Siuce  mine  owu  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me.** 

Hhaketp. :  Comedy  of  Brrort,  ilL  L 

*  8.  To  meet,  to  receive. 

'•  Calidore  in  the  entry  cXox  did  ataad. 
AuJ  enterUiyning  them  with  courage  stout, 
Still  slew  the  fonuost  that  came  fintt  to  hand." 
Spenter :  F.  C-.  VI.  xL  4«. 

9.  To  receive  and  keep  iu  the  mind  ;  to  con- 
ceive, to  harbour. 

"The  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection 
for  the  duties  of  religiun.'— .SouiA  ■  Sermojo,  vol.  Iv., 
bar.  8. 

10.  To  receive  for  purposes  of  considera- 
tion ;  to  take  into  consideration  ;  to  listen  to 
favourably. 

"Else  no  buslneaa  they  would  entertatne." 

Draytofi  :  Battle  of  Agtm^urt 

11.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably  ; 
to  divert,  to  amuse,  to  gratify. 

"The  enemy  would  be  entertained  with  a  bloocly 
fight  between  the  English  soldiei-^  and  tbeir  French 
aUiea."— iV^ixcau/ai/."  Eist.  Eng  .  cli.  xiv. 

*  12.  To  cause  to  pass  pleasautly  ;  to  while 
away  ;  to  spend  pleasantly. 

"The  weary  time  she  cAUiiot  entertain.' 

Shakesp. :  Bape  of  Lttcrece,  l,36L 

t  B.  Intrans. :  To  use  or  exercise  lio"spi- 
tality  ;  to  be  hospitable  ;  to  receive  company. 

*  enter-tain',  *  en-ter-taine,  *  en-ter- 
tayne,  s.  [Entertain,  t',]  Ent«i-tainuient, 
reception,  treatment, 

■'  But  need,  that  anawei-s  not  to  all  requests, 
lUde  them  not  look  for  better  aitertayne.' 

6peitser:  F.  <^..  IV.  viii,  27. 

en-ter-tain'-cr,  s.    [Eng.  entertain;  -cr.] 
1.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  others 
with  hospitality  ;  a  host. 

"Von  luav  easily  imatrine  the  confusiou  of  the 
entertainer.''— Spectator,  ^o.  MU. 

*2.  One  who  keeps  or  maintains  others  in 
his  service. 

3.  One  who  diverts,  amuses,  or  pleases. 

4.  One  who  entertains  or  receives  ideas  into 
the  mind. 

"  Good  imrpoaes  when  they  are  not  held  doe  so  farre 
turue  enemies  to  the  entertninrr  of  them.' — Bp.  ffutl : 
Contempl.  ;  Christ  before  Caiaphas. 


in-ter-taln  -ing,  j/r.  par.,  a.,  k  $.  [Entbb- 
tain,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

^,  Asadj.:  Amusing,  diverting,  affording 
entertainment. 

C.  As  suhst, :  The  same  as  Entehtainment 
(q.v.)- 

en-ter-tain -ing-1^,  adv.  (Eng.  entertain- 
in<j ;  -ly.\  In  an  entertaining,  amuifing,  or 
diverting  manner. 

"  My  convenatiou,  says  Dryden  very  enterialningty 
of  himself,  la  dull  and  slow."— /)r.  Warton:  Stiay  on 
/'ope, 

*  en-tertain  -ing-nesB,  s.  [Eng,  enter- 
taining ;  -ness.\  The  quality  of  being  enter- 
taining or  diverting. 

en-ter-taln'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entertain; 
-mfnt.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  receiving  guests 
with  hospitality  ;  hospitable  reception  or 
treatment. 

2.  Accommodation  for  a  traveller  or  guest ; 
lodging  food,  &c.,  required  by  a  traveller, 

"There  Is  Christiana  and  her  children  and  ht-r  com- 
Iiauion,  all  waiting  for  entertainment  iitt«."~Bu.nyan  .■ 
Filgrim't  Progress,  pt.  II. 

*  3.  Reception,  treatment. 

"  Save  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment  her 
sister  welcomed  you  withal  ?'—5fcatefl>. ;  Taming  <if 
the  Shrew.  IIl  L 

*  i.  Hospitality,  kindness. 

"  I  spy  entertainment  In  her." — Shakttp.  :  Merry 
Wivet,  1.  8. 

*  5.  The  act  of  keeping  or  maintaining  in 
one's  ser\'ice. 

*  6.  The  Btat«  or  condition  of  being  in  pay 
or  in  service. 

"  The  centurionjB  and  their  charges  dlstliictly  billeted, 
already  in  the  enteriaimnent,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an 
hour's  warning."— 5/iuA«»; J. ;  Coriolantu,  Iv.  3. 

*7.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants  ;  pay. 

"The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  Arst 
UTivol,  waa  hot  six  BhUlingB  and  eight-pence."— 
Daviet. 

*8.  Service. 

"Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  enter- 
tainment."—8haJietp. :  Alt't  WeU,  iv.  l 

*  9.  Reception  into  the  mind  ;  conception  ; 
expectation. 

'*  Advised  him  for  the  entertaimnent  of  death.' 

Shakesp  :  Measure  for  Meuture,  liL  L 

*  10.  Reception,  admission,  consideration, 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it  should  at  first 
gam  entertainment,  but  much  more  difficult  to  con- 


11.  The  act  of  entertaining,  amusing,  or 
diverting. 

12.  The  pleasure,  amusement,  gratification, 
or  instruction,  as  from  conversation,  music, 
dramatic  or  other  performances  ;  the  pleasure 
or  amusement  afforded  to  the  mind  by  any- 
thing interesting. 

"  Passions  ought  to  be  oar  servants,  and  not  our 
masters  ;  to  give  us  some  agitation  for  entertainment, 
but  never  to  throw  reason  out  of  its  seat.' — Temple 

13.  That  which  entertains  oralfords  pleasure, 
amusement,  or  gratification  ;  anj'thing  which 
serves  to  entertain. 

"  A  great  number  of  dramatick  entertainmentM  sn 
not  comedies,  but  five-act  farces.' — Gay. 

14.  The  act  of  whiling  away,  or  passing 
pleasantly. 

"  Becftose  be  that  kuoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  ia  morereaaon,  fur  the  entertainment  ot 
the  time,  that  he  asks  me  questions  than  that  I  ask 
yoM.'—iiaoon:  A'ew Atlantis. 

*  en-ter-talEe,  v.t.  [Fr.  entre  =  between, 
among,  and  Eng.  take  (q.v.).]  To  receive,  to 
entertain. 

"  And  with  more  myld  asiject  those  two  to  entertaka.' 
Spenser.  :  F.  §..  V.  it  S&. 

"  en-ter-ta'yne,  v.  &  s,    [Entertain.] 

*  en-ter-tiss'-ued  (tiss  as  tish),  a.  [Fr. 
entre  =  between,  among,  and  Eng  tissued 
(q.v.).]  Interwoven,  or  intermixed  with  gold 
or  silver,  &c. 

"  The  Bword,  the  uace,  the  crown  imi>erlal 
The  entertissued  robe  of  gold  ami  pearl." 

Shakegp.  :  Benry  V.,  Iv.  I, 

*  en-ter-'Vlew  (ew  as  u),  r.  &  s.  [Inter- 
view.] 

*  en-ter-wo'-ven,  a.    [Interwoven.] 
"  en-tet9he,  v.t.    [Enteche.] 

*  en'-the-al,  a.    [Gr.  fv9(o<;  (entheos) :  €v  (en) 

-  iu,  and'eeos  (theos)  =  God.]     Divinely  in- 
spired. 


rate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pSt, 
or,  wore,  vrglf^  work*  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  umte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sfrian.    s»,oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   <iu  =  kw. 
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•  fin'-the-an»  a.     [Gr.  iv9eo<;  (eiitheo3).'\    The 
game  as  Entueal  (q.v.). 

'■  Amidst  which  high 
Divina  flftmes  of  enthvun  joy  to  her 
That  level'd  biwl  their  way.' 

Chamlicrlayne :  PJiaronnida  {I6b9). 

•  eil'-tlie-asin»  s.     [Gr.  tV^ea^w  {eiithea:6)  —  to 
be  iuspired.]  Divine  inspiration  ;  enthusiasm. 

"  To  make  religioua  entheoini  a  crime. " 

Byrom  :  Knthusia$m. 

•  Sn-the-^s'-tic,  *  en-th6-is'-tic-al.  a. 

[Gr.  eV^eaiTTtKos  (entheasttkos),  from  e^/yfa^^w 
(enlheazo)  =  to  be  inspired,  from  e^Oto^ 
(entheos)  =  inspired.]  Having  the  energy  of 
God ;  divinely  powerful. 

•  en-the-as'-tic-al-ly,    adv.      [Eng.  enthe- 
astical ;  -ly.]    With  divine  energy  or  power. 

•  Sn'-the-^t,  *  en-the-ate,  n.    [Gr.  €%9€05 
(entheos).'}     Divinely  inspired  ;  enthusiastic. 


Ewigson  :  Prff.  to  Bfn  Jonton'tWorH. 

Sn-thel-mintlL'-a,  s.  [Gr.  It-ro?  (entos)  = 
within,  and  cA^ii-s  {helmhis)  \  genit,  'i\fj.iv6o% 
(helmintkos)  =  a  worm.] 

Med. :  The  presence  of  intestinal  worms,  or 
their  presence  in  larger  numbers  than  usual. 

Sn-tho-phyl-lo-oar'-pi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eveev 
(e7ithc.li)  z=  on  the  one  side  and  the  other ; 
^vWov  (phuUon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Kopnos  (karpos) 
=  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Brynces  (Tnie  Mosses) 
in  which  the  lateral  or  terminal  theca  springs 
from  a  duplication  of  the  leaves.    (Thome.) 

Sn-thral',  en-thrall',  v.t.     [Pref.  en,  and 

Eng.  thrall  (q.v.).^ 

1.  To  reduce  to  the  stat*^  or  condition  of  a 
thrall  or  bondsman  ;  to  enslave. 

"  Violent  lords. 
Who  oft  as  undeseiredly  r}tthral 
Hia  outward  ireedoin."     Milton  :  P.  L.,  rii.  98-6. 

2,  To  capture,  to  captivate,  to  make  captive. 

"  When  I  see  the  bright  nymph  who  my  heart  doea 
tit'hrat"  Walsh:  The  Antidote. 

Sn-tbral'-ment, s.    [Eng.  enthral;  -menl] 

1.  The  act  of  enthralling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthralled ;  slavery, 
bondage,  servitude. 

"  Mosea  and  Aaron  sent  from  God  to  claim 
His  people  from  ettthraJment." 

Milton:  P.  L..  lii.  170.  t7L 

*  3.  Anything  which  enthrals  or  enskives. 

•  Sn-thrill,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  thrill 
(q.v.).]    To  pierce. 

"  And  therewithal  pale  death 
Snthritlinff  it  to  reave  ber  of  her  breath." 

.Virrourfor  JUa^istrates,  p.  265. 

£n-thr6'ne,  v.t.  [O.  Fr,  enthroner,  from  en  = 
on,  and  throiie  =  a  throne ;  Low  Lat.  in- 
throniso  ;  Gr.  ivdpovi^ui  (entkronizo),  from  ev 
(mt)  =  on,  epof05  (tkroTws)  =  a  throne.] 

1.  To  place  on  a  regal  seat ;  to  invest  with 
■overeign  powers  or  anthority. 

"  III  the  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself,  in  chairs  of  (;old. 
Were  publicly  enthroned  " 

3hakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  lii.  6. 

2.  To  place  or  settle  in  a  place  of  dignity  or 
imnk. 

"  Mercy  ia  above  this  sceptered  sw.iy  ; 
H  ia  enthroned  in  the  he.arta  of  kings." 

fihakesp.  ■  Alen.hant  of  Venice,  It.  1. 

5.  To  seat,  to  settle,  to  establish. 

"  Such  are  the  swelling  thoughts  that  now 
Enthrone  themselves  ou  Uafed's  brow," 

Moore:  Fire  H'orahippars. 

4.  To  induct  or  instal,  as  an  archbishop  or 
bishop  into  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a 
vacant  see. 

■•  .  .  .  was  yesterday  morning  enthroned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter. '"—Au7j/  Teltgrat/h.  May  16,  1^83. 

£tt-thr6  ne-ment,  s.    [Eng.  enthrone ;  -ment.} 

1,  The  act  of  enthroning. 

"The  bishops  at  once  took  up  their  places  within 
the  onmmuniOQ  rails,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  en- 
thrmiement  commeoced."— /)ai/u  Telegraph,  Man  16, 
188a 

2.  The  state  of  being  enthroned. 

Sn-thron-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng,  enthroniz{e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  enthroning;  enthrone- 
ment; the  ]>lacing  a  bishop  in  his  throne  or 
stall  in  a  cathedral. 

Sn-Uirdlt'-ize*  v.t.  [Eng.  enthron(e):  -ire.] 
To  enthrone  ;  to  place  a  bishop  in  his  throne 
or  stall  in  a  cathedral. 

"  With  what  grace 
Doth  meroy  sit  enthronized  on  thy  face  ! " 

J.  Hall  :  Poems  (1646).  p.  78. 


•  en-thun'-der.  v.i.      [Pr«f.   en,  and   Eng. 

ikanda-  (q.v.).]  To  thunder;  to  discbai-ge 
cannon. 

en-thn^^Of  v.t.  &{.    {V.  8.  Coltoq.) 
At  7 Van 8. :   To  render  enthusiastic. 
Ba  Intr.:  To  become  entbusjastic, 

*  en-thu'-i^i-anr  s.  [Gr.  (vBovaidut  (enthousiao) 

=  to  be  iiisjiired.]    An  enthusiast. 
Sn-thU'-Sl-asm,    s.      [Gr.   et'6ov<riatrfi6<;  (en- 

tlwn.'iiosmos)  ~  inspiration,  from  ei/^ovena^'w 
(enthotisiMzo)  ~  to  be  inspired,  from  evOfo<;, 
iv6ov<;  (entheos,  enthoiis)  ^  inspired  :  ep(en)  = 
in,  and  Beoi  (theos)  =  God  ;  Fr.  enthusiasvie.] 

"  1.  An  ecstasy  of  mind,  as  if  from  divine 
inspiruitiou  ;  a  vain  belief  by  a  person  that  ho 
is  divinely  inspired,  or  possessed  of  a  private 
revelation ;  religious  ecstasy. 

"  Enthusiasm  is  that  temper  of  miud.  In  which  the 
imnglnatiou  has  got  the  better  of  the  Judgment.  In 
this  disordered  state  of  thiiiLrs,  enthtiaiasjn,  when  it 
happens  to  be  turned  ujion  reliffioua  matters,  becomes 
fanaticism':  and  this,  m  its  extreme,  begets  the  fancy 
of  our  being  the  i>eculiar  favourites  of  heaven."— IVur. 
burton  :  Divine  Legaiion.  App. ,  bk.  v. 

2.  Ardent  zeal  in  pursuit  of  any  object; 
complete  possession  of  tlie  miud  by  any 
subject. 

•■  Yet  there  was  then  in  Scotland  an  enthusiasm 
compared  with  which  the  enthusiasm  even  of  this 
man  was  lukewarm." — Macaulay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  3.  Elevation  of  fancy ;  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation ;  exaltation  of  ideas. 

"  He  waa  the  first  who  imijarted  to  English  num- 
bers the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  jcro.ater  ode,  and  the  gaiety 
of  the  less." — Johiuon  :   /Avs  uf  the  Pucts  ;  Cowley. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  en- 
thiisiast,  fanatic,  and  tusionary :  "All  these 
have  disordered  imaginations,  but  tlie  enthu- 
siast is  only  affected  inwardly  with  an 
extraordinary  fervour,  the  fanatic  and  vision- 
ary betray  that  fervour  by  some  outward 
mark.  .  .  .  faiia(ic5  and  risio^iartes  are  there- 
fore always  more  or  less  enthusiasts;  but 
enthusiasts  are  not  always  fanatics  or  vision- 
aries. .  .  .  There  are  fariatlcs  who  profess  to 
be  under  extraordinary  influences  of  the 
spirit ;  and  there  are  enthusiasts  whose  intem- 
perate zeal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a 
beneficial  part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  church.  Visioriary  signifies 
properly  one  who  deals  in  visions,  that  is,  in 
the  pretended  ajipearance  of  supernatural 
objects  ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  iu  more  modern  times.  The  leaders 
of  sects  are  connnouly  visionaries,  having 
adopted  this  artifice  to  establish  their  repu- 
tation and  doctrines  among  their  deluded 
followers  ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  visionaries  that  ever  preteiided  to 
divine  inspiration ;  and  .since  his  time  there 
have  been  visionaries,  jiarticularly  in  England, 
wlio  have  raised  religious  parties,  by  liaving 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  Fanatic  was 
originally  confined  to  tliose  who  were  under 
religious  frenzy,  but  the  i)resent  age  has  pire- 
sented  us  with  the  monstrosity  of  fanatics  iu 
irreligion  and  anarchy.  Enthusiast  is  applied 
in  general  to  every  one  who  is  filled  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  fervour  ;  visionary  to 
one  who  deals  in  fanciful  speculation." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

en-thu'-si-ast,  s.  [Gr.  evSouo-iao-Tivs  (eru 
thoiisiasti;$)f  from  ivBovtrta^ui  (enthousiazo)— to 
be  inspired.] 

^  I.  One  who  imagines  he  is  divinely  in- 
inspired,  or  has  a  private  divine  revelation. 

"The  enthusiast  then  talks  of  illnmiuatious.  new 
lights,  revelations,  and  many  wonderful  fine  thinj^-s, 
which  are  availed  to  the  same  Spirit."— Oiuni-i^  ■ 
Sermon  10. 

2.  One  who  is  filled  with  entliusiasm  or 
ardent  zeal  for  any  object ;  one  whose  mind 
is  wholly  jiossessed  with  any  subject,  and 
who  IS  excessively  moved  by  his  feelings  iu 
any  pursuit ;  a  person  of  ardent  zeal. 

*■  With  the  wild  rage  of  mad  enthiisiatc  awelled." 
Thomson :  Liberty/,  iv.  1,036. 

3.  A  person  of  elevated  &ncy  or  lively 
imagination. 

"  What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worahip  their  eye, 
Wbeu   half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallun  shall 
dio?  '  Scott:  Liut  Words  of  Cadrcallvn 

en-thU-^i-^'-tlC,  a.   &  s.      [Gr.   ivBovaiatr- 
TiKos  {enthousiastikos),  from  ei-eouo-iaffnjs  (en- 
thousiastis)  =  an  enthusiast  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  L  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  enthusiasm 
or  divine  inspiration  ;  divinely  inspired. 

"An  enthusiastiek  or  prophetick  style  doth  not 
always  follow  the  even  thread  of  discourse." — Burner. 


2.  Filled  with  or  cJtaracterized  by  cnthusiaam. 

"A  numerous  huat  of  dn-jiniing  saluta  auccced 
Uf  the  truu  old  ertthuaunric  brued." 

Dryden  :  M-talom  J-  AchUophel.  1   62»,  6*0. 

3.  Ardently  zealous  in  any  cause  or  pursuit; 
warmly  excited  by  any  subject ;  heated,  ex- 
citable. 

4.  Elevated,  ard^t,  warm,  full  of  enthusiasm 
or  zeal. 

"  Feelfl  in  his  transported  soul 
Entkusiattic  rai'turea  rull." 

Mason  :  For  MuHr.  Ode  1. 

*B.  As  subst. :  An  enthusiast. 

"The  dervis  and  other  untoons,  or  enlhuttaitica, 
being  in  the  croud,  express  their  zeal  by  taming 
round,"— ,Sir  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  326, 

en-thu-^i-^s'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  enthusiastic; 
-al.\    The  same  as  Enthusiastic  (q.v.). 

en-thu-ji-as'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eu' 
thusiastical ;  -ly.]  In  an  enthusiastic  manner; 
with  enthusiasm  ;  ardently,  zealously. 

"So  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were  prepared 
to  stand  by  Jamea  \m  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in 
the  wrong.'"— .tfacuw/rty  .'  IJist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii, 

en-thy-me-mat'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  fv&vtnin<L 
(enthnmenta),  genit.  ifdvu^^fuiTO^  (enthume- 
vuitos);  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ic, -ical.]  Pertaining 
to,  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of  an  euthy- 
meme. 

"Encountered  as  they  may  be  with  handy  stroki 
of  syllogism,  or  enthymemalical  conclusion." — Tooksr: 
Fabric  of  the  Church  (16lM).  p.  «&. 

en'-thy-xneine,  s.  [Gr.  (vBv^i.Tin.a  (enthurmma), 
from  Et'Ov/xeOfxai  (entkumeoviai)  =  to  consider 
to  pouder  :  cv  (en)  ~  in,  and  0u/ios  (thrnnos)  = 
mind,  sjiirit.] 

Rhet.  :  An  argument  consisting  ouly  of  an 
antecedent  and  consequential  proposition  ;  a 
syllogism  where  the  major  jtroposition  is  sup- 
pressed, and  only  the  minor  and  consetiuence 
j)rodnced  iu  words  :  as.  Dionysius  is  a  tyrant, 
therefore  he  must  fear ;  where  the  complete 
syllogism  would  be,  All  tyrants  fear  :  Diony- 
sius is  a  tyrant :  therefore  he  must  fear. 

"Several  concurrent  enthymemes  are  often  as  cogent 
.     as   a   demonstrative  syUoni&in.' —Thomson:    Laws  of 

Thought.  S  120. 

en-ti'9er  *en-tise,  *en-tyce,  *en-tyse^ 

v.t.  [O.  Fi-.  enticer,  enticher.]  To  allure,  to- 
attract,  to  draw  on  by  flattering  hopes, 
promises,  or  fair  words  ;  to  seduce,  to  insti- 
gate, especially  in  a  bad  sense ;  to  tempt  to 
evil ;  to  lead  astray. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  edifice  and 
to  prei-ail,  see  Prevail. 

en-ti'^e-ment,  •  en-tyce-ment.  •  en- 
tyse-ment.  *  en-tys-ment,  5.    [Eng.  en- 

(ict- ;  -nient.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  enticing,  alluring, 
or  attracting  by  flatteries,  promises,  or  fair 
words :  especially,  a  seducing  or  leading 
astray  ;  instigation  or  exciting  to  evil. 

"  By  Bweet  endcemejit  sudden  death  to  bring." 

Draylon  :  Ktr%g  John  to  Matilda. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  enticed, 
allured,  attracted,  or  led  astray. 

3.  That  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads 
astray  ;  any  thing  whiidi  allures  or  excites  to 
evil  ;  an  allurement  or  temi'tation. 

■'  She  followed  me  with  enticements.' — Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  iL 

en-ti9-er,  s.  [Eng.  entic(e):  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  entices,  allures,  or  leads  astray; 
a  person  or  thing  that  entices  or  instigates  to 
evil. 

"  A  mincing  gate,  a  decent  and  an  affected  i>eace  are 
must  powerful  enticers"— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, p,  167. 

eil-ti9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Entice.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adj.  :  Alluring,  seductive. 

"  'Tis  not  alone  the  grapes  enticing  Juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  puner^,  and  mars  their  om.* 
Cowper  :  Process  of  Error,  2(1,  271 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Inticemiht 
(q.v.). 

en-ti9'-ing-ly,  cwfv.  [Eng,  enticing  ;  -ly.]  In 
an  enticing,  alluring,  or  seductive  manner. 

•■  She  strikes  a  late  well. 
Sings  most  enticingly." 
Rfaum.  i  Ftet. :  Uumorout  Lieutenant,  IL  1, 

*  en-ti'-er-ty,  s.    [Entirety.] 

*  en-tilt'-ment,  s.  (Pref.  en,  Eng.  tilt,  and 
suff.  -ment.]    A  shed,  a  tent. 

•'  The  beat  house.s  and  waits  there  were  of  mndde  or 
can^-ar,  or  pold-iriea  entiltments-'—lfathe  :  Lenten 
Stuffe.    (Davies.\ 


b611,  h6^:  p6uU  jtJ^l :  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin.  ben^h:  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  ^  £ 
-ttlan.  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tlon,  -flon  =  shun,   tiouo,  -oious,  -bIous  =  shua.   -hie.  Hlle,  6ic.  =  hfh  d^ 
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entire— entomophaga 


JSn-t'ire,  * en-ti-erp  •  en-tyre,  •  In-tlre, 

a.,  adv.,  &.  s.     |Fr.  entier ;  I'luv.  enteir  ;  It;il. 
inleri),  from  Lat.  integer  =whole  ;  Sp.  entero.] 

[iNTEfJEn.] 

A,  As  adjective ; 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Whole,  undivided,  complete  in  its  parts  ; 
not  brokpii  up  or  deiirived  of  any  uf  its  parts  ; 
perfect,  full,  unrnutilatfd. 

"  There  was  n  timo  wbeu  /Etna's  allent  Are 
Slept  unpercelved,  the  muuiitJilii  yot  entirr. ' 
Coufjier :  Heroism- 

2.  Perfect,  not  lacking  any  part. 

3.  Full,  complete;  comprising  all  requisites 
In  itself. 

"An  action  1b  entire  when  It  U  complete  in  all  tin 
parts,  or.  as  Aristotle  descrifivH  tt.  when  It  conalat*  of 
a  bcgiiiiiing,  a  luiddlo,  and  an  eiiil  "Spectator. 

4.  Whole,  sole,  not  shared  in  or  ]inrticipated 
with  others;  as,  He  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  business. 

*5.  Mere,  unalloyed,  simple,  sheer,  plain, 
pure. 

"Pure  fear  and  enfire  cownTd\ce."—Shakeip.:  2 
Benry  /!'.,  11.  4. 

*6.  Essential,  chief. 

"  Re^rds  that  stand  aloof  from  the  entire  pfjint." 
Shakeap. :  Lear.  I.  \. 

*7.  Firm,  solid,  undisputed,  fixed,  sure. 

•*  Entire  and  tiire  the  monnrcir«  rule  must  prove. 
Who  founds  her  greatnea   on  her  sulilectV  love," 
Prior:  On  Her  JAiJf.ify't  ItiWidny.  1T04_ 

*8.  Sincere,  hearty,  earnest,  wholly  devoted. 

"  No  man  had  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king." — 
Clare  ndoTu 

*9.  Not  breaking  away  or  separating  from  ; 
in  Accord. 

"He   run   a  course  more  entire  with  the  king  of 
Airaeon.  and  more  lal>oured  and  ofBcioiia  with  the 
king  of  Caatile."— BacoH. 
'*  10.  Internal,  inward. 
"  Bansackt  all  her  velnes  with  passion  entire." 

Spenier:  F.q.,llL  147. 
11.  Not  castrated. 

"A  cilialto  padre,  or  what  some  of  our  own  writers 
appellate  an  entire  horse."— Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch, 
cxxxvi. 

11.  Bot.  (0/ leaves): 

1.  Prtyperly  :   Not  in  the  least  toothed. 

2.  More  loosely:  (I)  Not  jiinnatifld.  (2) 
Nearly  destitute  of  marginal  division. 

B.  As  adv. :  Entirely,  wholly,  completely. 

■  Whose  Boul,  entire  by  him  she  love.i  po-ssesf " 

Littleton  :  Advice  to  a  Lady. 

*  C  As  snbst. :  A  name  formerly  given  to 
that  kind  of  malt  liquor  now  called  porter, 
and  so  called  from  its  possessing,  or  being 
supposed  to  possess,  the  qualities  of  the  three 
kinds  previously  brewed — viz.,  ale,  beer,  and 
twopenny.     {Engliah  CoUoq.) 

%  For  the  difference  between  entire  and 
whole,  see  Whole. 

entire-tenancy,  s. 

Law:  Complete  or  sole  possession  in  one 
man,  as  distinguished  from  a  several  tenancy, 
which  is  one  held  jointly  or  in  common  with 
others. 

in-t*i're-l3?,   *  en-tler-ly.   '  en-tyre-ly. 

adv.    [Eng.  entire ;  -ly.]    [Enterlv.] 
1.  Wholly,  completely,  in  every  part. 
'  Here  finished  he.  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed  and  l)eheld  ;  all  waa  entirely  good." 

Milt-in  :  P.  L..  vii.  548.  549. 

%  In  the  whole,  altogether. 

"Euphrates.  runnniR.  sinketh  iiartly  into  the  lakes 
«f  ChHldea,  and  falls  MfAe^itirely  into  thePei-aiaii  sea." 
-~Raleiqh. 

*  3.  Earnestly,  heartily. 

"  Aud  'nan  to  highest  God  entirely  pnvy." 

Fipenter  :  F.  ij.,  I.  xi.  32. 

Sn-tire-ness,  * en-tyre-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

tntire ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  entire,  complete,  or 
perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

"In  an  arch,  each  single  stone,  which,  if  severed 
from  the  rest,  would  he  perhaps  defenceless,  is  auffi. 
oiently  secured  t>y  the  solidity  and  enfireneu  of  the 
whole' fabrick,  of  which  it  is  a  part.'— Boy/e. 

*2.  Earnestness. 

•'  Faythe  and  /•nt^irenene  in  preachynge  the  gospelL" 
~.Ud4il:  Corinth.  vliL 

•3.  Integrity. 

"Chriit,  the  bridegroome  prai-ies  the  bride,  his 
oburch,  for  her  l>eauty.  for  her  pyitirenea.'—Bp.  Ball  : 
Beauty  and  Vnitie  o/t/te  Church. 

€n-ti're-ty.  *  en-ti'-er-tj^,  s.   [Eng.  entire ; 
■ty.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  entire  or  complete ; 
entireness,  completeness. 

"This  Is  the  natural  and  remdar  consequence  of  the 
union  and  entirety  of  their  Interest."— flioctston*. 


2.  The  whole  ;  the  entire  amount,  quantity, 
or  extent. 

"Setteth  down  an  enri^r/y  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
thir<t.  or  fourtli  part  ouly  wan  to  be  pajMtd."— Bacon  : 
OJftce  of  Alienutioni. 

%  Tenancy  lyy  entirety : 

Jmw  :  A  kind  of  tenure  when  an  estate  is 
conveyed  or  devibed  to  a  man  and  his  wife 
during  coverture,  who  are  then  said  to  be 
tenants  by  entireties,  each  l)eing  seized  of  the 
whole  estate,  and  neither  of  a  part. 

*  en'-ti-ta-tive,  a.  [Eng.  entit(y):  -ative.] 
Considered  us  an  entity  or  independent  exist- 
en(;e. 

"Whether  It  iuu  not  some  natural  good  for  lt«  sub- 
ject, and  mi  the  intitativii  material  act  of  sin  l>« 
physically  or  morally  good?  tc'—LUlt:  Knowledge  of 
Ditrine  T/Ungi,  p.  340, 

*en'-ti-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  entitative; 
■ly.]     lu  an  entitative  manner  ;  abstractly. 

en-ti'~tle,  en-tlt-ule,  v.t.  |0.  Fr.  entituUr; 
Fr.  intitulf.r ;  S|i.  &  Port,  int'itular,  from  Low 
Lat.  intitiilo,  from  Lat.  iti, ami titidu-s  =  atitle.) 

1.  To  give  a  name  or  title  to  ;  to  designate 
by  a  name  or  title  ;  to  denominate ;  to  call ; 
to  name. 

"That  which  tu  mean  men  we  entitle  patience,* 
Sh'tkesp.  :  liichard  II..  i.  2. 

2.  To  style,  to  dignify  by  a  title  or  honorary 
appellation  ;  to  give  a  discriminative  title  to. 

"Thia  and  the  following  luillad  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  a  small  l)Ook.  entitled.  The  date,  and 
William  *  Helen."— Scott :  The  Cluiae.    (Note.) 

*3.  To  prefix  as  a  title  ;  to  inscribe  on  the 
title. 

"  We  have  been  entitled,  and  have  had  our  names 
prefixed  at  length  to  whole  volumes  uf  mean  produc- 
tions.'—Nwf/ir, 

•4.  To  attribute  ;  to  ascribe. 

"The  ancient  proverb  entitUt  this  work  peculiarly 
to  God  himself."- J/<»o<i  : 

5.  To  give  a  right,  title,  or  claim  to  any- 
thing; to  furnish  or  present  with  grounds  for 
claiming  to  receive  anything. 

"The  hardships  which  entitle  us  to  the  privileges." 
— Atterfjury :  Sermona,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  S. 

*6.  To  claim  as  a  title  ;  to  appropriate. 

"  How  ready  zeal  for  party  U  to  entitle  Christianity 
to  their  (lesitnis.  and  to  charge  atheism  on  those  who 
will  not  submit."- iofAc. 

*  7,  To  grant  anything  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

"This  is  to  entitle  God's  care  how  and  to  what  we 
pl  ease.  "—Locke. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  entitle  and 
to  navie,  see  Name. 

en-ti-tled  (tied   as  teld),  en-tlt-uled, 

pa.  par.  &.  a.     (Entitle.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Named,  denominated,  styled. 

2.  Ha\ing  a  claim  or  title  to  anything. 

en'-ti-ty,  s.  [Low  Lat.  entitas.  from  ens  = 
being,  pr.  i>ar.  of  esse  =  to  be  ;  Fr.  entite ;  Sp. 
entidod  ;  Port,  entidade ;  Ital.  enlita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being; 
existence  ;  essence. 

2.  Something  which  really  exists ;  a  real 
being. 

"  Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  nor  physical  esaenco,  but 
a  mere  relative  signification."- fle«f/ey. 

3.  A  particular  species  of  being. 

"  All  eruptions  of  air.  though  small  and  slight,  eive 
an  tnitiri/of  sound,  which  we  call  crackling,  puraug. 

and  ajattiug."— fiacoM. 

en-to' -blast,  s.     [Gr.  emo^  (entos)  =  within, 
and  ^Aao-To;  (blastos)  ~  a  sprout,   shoot,   or 
sucker.] 
Biol.  :  The  nucleolus  of  a  ceU.    (Agassis.) 

en-t«l',  v.t,  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  toil  (q.v.).] 
To  take  in  a  snare  or  toils  ;  to  ensnare  ;  to 
entrap. 

"  Thouch  entnilcd.  beset. 
Not  less  than  myriads  dare  to  front  him  yet." 

Moore  :   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorauan. 

*  en-tom-a-tog'-ra^phy,  s.     [Gr.   t'l-ro^a 

(eH/oJH'0  =  insects,  andypa^njCjTrnpft^^wTiting. 
Constructed  apparently  by  one  who  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  Greek  for  uiseets  was 
entnmata  m  ]ilace  of  entoma.]  The  same  as 
Entomology  (q.v.). 

en- tomb', '  In-tombe  Q>  silent),  v.t.  [O.Fr. 
enfomher,  from  Low  Lat.  intumnlo,  from  Lat. 
in  =  in,  and  tnmnhis  =  a  tomb,) 

L  Lit. :  To  place  in  a  tomb  ;  to  bury,  to 
inter. 

"  And  built  that  ifate  of  which  bis  name  is  bight. 
By  which  he  lyes  entombed  solemnly" 

Spenger  :  P.  Q..  II.  t  4*. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  bury,  to  end. 

"  Bhb  s  gone,  who  BhMJ«d  my  diadem  : 
8be  aunk.  with  bar  my  luyu  erUiftiMng' 

liyrvn  s  Bvrod'i  Lam»nL 

Sn-tomb'-mdnt  (&  silent),  «.    [Eng.  eTUumb; 
'inent.] 

I.  The  act  of  entombing  or  burying ;  the 
state  of  being  entoml>ed  or  buried. 

"This  Is  beyond  any  Imprisonment ;  It  b  the  rery 

entombment  of  a  man.  qult«  BetiurNlerlug  bliti  from 


•2.  A  tomb. 

"  Many  thousands  have  had  their  entombmtnt  In 
the  waters.-— J/ore .-  Mystery  ofOodiinoM  (1660),  p.  W. 

t  en-tdni'-io,en-tdni'-ic-al,a.  [Gr.  ^t^of^^ 

{entomon)  =  an  insect;  Eng.,  &!•.  suff.  -ic, 
-ical ;  Fr.  entom'uine.]  Relating  to  insecta; 
the  same  as  Entomological  (q.v.). 

en'-t^-moid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ivrofiov  (entomon) 
=  an  insect,  and  <75os  {eidos)  =  form,  ai>j>ear> 
ance ;  Fr.  entomoide.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  fonu  of  an  insect ; 

resembling  an  insect. 

"In  the  entomoid  claaset  of  artlculata."  — OranC 
Compar.  Aruit.  (IMl).  p.  2.'.3. 

B.  As  subsl. :  Anything  resembling  an  in- 
sect in  form  or  appearance. 

en-tdm'-O-line,  s.     [Gr.  cfro^f  (cutoTTwn)  = 
an  insect,  and  AtVo*' (itnon.)  =  thread.    {Web- 
s(er.)] 
CTtem.  .*  The  same  as  Chitine  (q.v.). 

en-tom'-o-lite,  s.     [Gr.  Ivro^av  (e/i(<mu>n)  = 

an  insect,  and  Arfos  (litJios)  =  stone.) 

PaUp.ont. :  A  fossil  insect.  Rarely  used  un- 
less when  no  closer  identification  of  the 
organism  can  be  made, 

en-to-mo-log'-ic,    en-t6-mo-ld|;'-io-alt 

a.  [Eng.,  &e.,  entomotog{y),  -ic.  -ical ;  Fr. 
entomologique.]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  en- 
tomology. 

"  But  a  more  important  species  of  instmctlon  than 
any  hitherto  eniiiuerated,  loay  l«  derived  from  enio- 
mological  pursuits."  —  Kirby  i  Spence  :  Introd.  M 
Entom.  (I8i:),  p.  17. 

1[  The  Entomological  Society  of  London 
was  fuunde'l  in  1833. 

en-to-mo-log-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ento- 
mological ;  -ly.]  As  is  done  by  the  canons  ol 
entomological  science. 

*  en-tO-mol'-o-gif  e,  v.i.  [Eng.  entomolog(y): 
-ise.]  To  collect  insects  with  the  view  of 
examining  them  scientifically. 

"  It  Is  too  rough  fur  trawling  to-day.  and  too  wet  for 
erU&mol^ifisinff.'  — f.  Kingsley,  in  Life.  I.  17L 

en-tO-mdl'-O-gist,  s.  [Fr.  entomohgiste.] 
A  proficient  in  entomology,  at  least  a  culti- 
vator of  that  branch  uf  science. 

"Sepp,  Hubner,  and  other  continental  en^omotoj*«tt.' 
—A'eunnan:  BrUiA  Mothi  (167<)  (Pref  ),  ix. 

en-tO-mdl'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  cfro^a  {entonia)  = 
insects  (Aristotle),  projterly  an  adj.,  with  ^om 
{zoa)  =  living  ci^eatures,  understood  ;  eyrofUK 
{ent&mos)  =  cut  in  pieces,  cut  up  ;  Aoyo?  (logos) 
=  discourse.)  The  science  which  treats  of 
insects.  Aristotle  pointed  out  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  from  which  they 
derive  their  naujes  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English— viz.,  that  their  bodies  are  cut  or 
divided  into  segments.  [Annulosa.]  In 
modem  times  Aldrovaudus  jiublished  a  His- 
tory of  Insects  in  1604,  and  Moufet  one  in  1634. 
Swammerdam's  General  History  of  Insects, 
published  in  1669,  was  the  first  work  in  which 
good  descriptions  of  insects  were  given.  A 
work  by  Ray  api'cared  in  1710.  and  in  1735 
Linnseus's  classification  of  them  in  the  Systema 
NaturcE.  Latreille's  Precis  dfs  Caracteres  geiie- 
riqnes  des  Insectes  was  published  in  1796,  and 
his  Genera  Crxstaceorum  et  Insertomm  between 
1806  and  1S09.  The  first  volume  of  Kirby  & 
Spence's  Introduction  to  Entomology  was  issued 
in  1815,  the  second  in  1817.  In  1829  James 
FYancis  Stephens  sent  forth  the  first  part  of 
his  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  which, 
when  completed,  was  t>ound  into  ten  volumes. 
[Entomological.) 

"  Major  Gyllenhall.  who  studied  entomology  ander 

Thunberv,  about   X'.:'^."-  Kirby  *  Spence:  Introd.   t» 

Entomology  (181T(.  J.  (Pref  |.  xvit 

en-to-mom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  evnfiov  (entomon) 
=an  insect.  an<l  ^erpoc  (m^'tron)  =  a  measure.) 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  parts  of 
insects. 

gf-t6-nidpli'-a-.ga,   s.  pl.^    [Gr.   fvrofia 

(e7ttOTna)  =  insects,  and  ^ayttv  {phagein)  = 
to  eat.l 


f&te.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^lll,  father ;  we,  wot.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p*t, 
or.  wore,  w^lf.  work,  whA,  s^ ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  nnlto.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Si^rlan.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 
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1.  Zool, :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen  to 
ft  diviaion  of  the  Maraupialia,  having  small 
canine  teeth,  and  jireyin^  on  the  3m:dler  in- 
vertebrate animals.  It  contiuns  the  families 
Peiamelidae  (Bandicoots),  Didelpliidse  (Ameri- 
can Opossums),  and  Myrniet-obiidiK  (Banded 
Ant-eatei-s).  Sometimes  the  first  are  called 
Saltatoria  (Leapers),  the  second,  Hcansoria 
(Cliriihers),  and  the  third,  Ambulaturia 
(Walkers). 

2.  Eiitom.  :  A  tribe  of  Hynienoptera,  con- 
taining the  Ichneumons  or  Cuckoo  Hies.  They 
have  an  ovijmsitor  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
This,  in  some  genera,  is  exserted  to  a  cionsider- 
able  leny:Ui.  They  lay  tlieir  eggs  in  the  larvai 
of  other  insects,  on  Vk^liich  tla-  young  iehnen- 
nions,  when  they  emerge  from  the  egg,  prey. 
The  Entomojdiaga  are  generally  of  snnill  size. 
There  are  nunien^ns  genera  and  species.  The 
tribe  is  divided  into  four  families.  (1)  Evan- 
Idie,  (2)  Ichneumonidse,  (3)  Chalcididic,  and 
(4)  Proetotrupidaa. 

lEn-td-mopli'-a-gan,  s     [Entomopraqa.] 
Zool.  A  Entom.  :  An  animal  lielonging  to  the 
mnmmalian  or  to  the  insect  tribe  of  Entom- 
oph aga. 

Sn-tO-moph'-ar-goUS,  a.     [Entomoph a o a.] 
Zool.  cf  En^^m.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
the  Entomophaga ;  insect-eating. 

on-td-moph'-i-loiis,  a.     [Gr,  tvToii.ov  (ento- 
'    tnon)  =  an  insect,  and  ^I'Aos  {philos)  =  loved  ; 

^iA«'u)  {]ihiU6)  —  to  love.l    Loved  by  insects  ; 

attractive  to  insecta, 

entomophilous-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Flowers  in  wliicli  the  pollen  is  carried 
by  inserts  from  ihe  male  to  the  female  flowers. 
They  are  contra-distinguished  from  anemoph- 
ilous  flowers,  in  which  the  instrumentality  is 
that  of  the  wind, 

&i-to-in6-steg'-i-daB,  s.  pl^  [Gr.  ecTOMos 
(entomos)  —  cut  in  pieces,  and  (rrtyij  (stege)  = 
a  roof,  a  covering.] 

Zonl.  :  A  family  of  Rhizopoda,  consisting  of 
animnls  with  shells,  the  chambers  arranged 
spirally  in  a  double  series. 

en-to-mo-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  e^rofio? 

(pntovwi)  =  (Hit  in,'and  rrofAara  (stoviata),  i-I. 
of  VTOfLa  {stovia)  =  the  mouth.  Named  from 
the  notched  lip.] 

Zool.  :  In  De  Blainville's  classification,  the 
second  family  of  his  first  order  Si)'hnno- 
branthiata.  It  nearly  corresponds  with  the 
family  Bnccinid*  (q.v.). 

in-to-mos'-tra-ca,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat,  = 
insf-ets  in  shells.  The  name  was  first  given 
by  Otto  Frederiek  Muller,  in  1785,  in  liis  EjUo- 
mostTdca  sen  iiisecta  tfstacea  qn(E  in  cuiuis  Dan  ire 
el Non^egire reperit.  Ft. entoviostraces(LutreiUe). 
From  Gr.  cvn-Ofiov  (entomnn)  =  an  insect,  and 
orrpaKoi'  (oslrctkon)  =  a  shell.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  great  sub-class  of  Crustaceans. 
When  the  name  Entoniostraca  was  first  given, 
[Etym.]  the  Araclinida  (Spiders)  and  the 
Crustjicea  (Crabs)  were  included  in  the  Insect 
class  ;  now  all  tliese  Jtre  reiiarded  as  distinct 
and  equal  in  rank,  thongli  not  in  numbers. 
Prof.  Thoma.s  Rupert  Jones,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  thus 
defines  the  Entonmstraca :  "Animal  aquatic, 
covered  with  a  shell  or  carapace  of  a  hoiny 
consistency,  formed  of  one  or  more  pieces,  in 
some  genera  resembling  a  cuirass  or  buckler, 
ard  in  others  a  bivalve  shell,  which  com- 
pletely, or  in  great  part,  envelops  the  body 
and  limbs  of  the  animal.  In  other  genern  the 
animal  is  invested  with  a  nudtivalve  carapace, 
like  .jointed  plate  ai-mour ;  the  branching  are 
attached  either  to  the  feet  or  to  the  organs  of 
mastication  ;  the  limbs  are  jointed  and  more 
or  less  setiferous.  Tlie  animals,  for  the  most 
part,  undergo  a  regular  moulting  or  change 
of  shell  as  they  grow;  in  some  cnses  this 
amounts  to  a  species  of  transformation." 
They  may  be  seen  in  numbers  in  ponds,  pools, 
even  in  water-pipes,  and  move  by  a  jerking 
motion.    They  are  thus  classified  : — 

Lecion  or  Division  I.— LophyroiKKia.  Order  1. 
OatrRcodrt ;  2.  <Joi>ei>oda. 

lyeKion  or  Division  II  — BnnchiopodA.  Onter  1. 
ClfuiiKrera;  a.  Pbyllupoda;  3.  TrilublU(T);  4.  MeroKto. 
idaU  <T1. 

gee  these  words.)  Dr.  Henry  Woodward, 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  calls  the  Entomostraca,  Gnatlio- 
poda  (q.v.). 

2.  Paln>ovt. :  The  Cope]>oda  and  Cladoeera 
have  not  yet  been  found  fossil,  the  other 
orders  have.      The  Cypridse   (typical    genus 


Cypris)  found  so  abundantly  in  the  Carbon- 
iferous and  other  rocks,  and  still  existing,  are 
of  the  order  Ostracodu  [Cvprid.*:,  Cvpbis.] 
Its  associate,  Cytliere  (q.v.),  has  also  ranged 
from  Palieozoic  times  till  now.  Most  of  the 
Phyllopoda,  excei)t  Estheria  (q.v.),  are  Palaeo- 
zoic. The  Trilobita  are  very  cliaraeteristic, 
tliougli  !H>t  exclusively,  Silurian  fossils.  They 
extend  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous rocks.  The  Merostomata  range 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

en-to-mos'-tra-can,  a.  &  s.  [Entomos- 
traca.] 

A.  ^5  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
Entomostraca. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  small  Crustacean  belonging 
to  that  sub-class. 

en-to-znds'-tra-oous,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  ento- 
inostrac(a)  (q.v  j  ;  Eug.,  &c.  sutf.  -mcs.)  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Entomostraca. 

en-tO-mot'-O-mist,  s.  [Eng.  ent07iU)tom(y) ; 
■i^t  ]  One  who  anatomises  insects;  one  who 
practises  entomotomy. 

t  en-to-mot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  ecTO/ia  (entomn) 
=  insects,  and  to/xtj  (tome)  =  cutting.]  The 
dissection  of  inserts  and  the  science  which 
treats  of  their  anatomy. 

en-ton'-lC,  a.  [Gr.  evrovo^  (en(o?io.'!)=  strained  ; 
ei'Tsuw  (e ntei no)  =  to  stretch  tiglit :  eu  (en) 
intensive,  and  reiVw  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Med.  :  Having  increased  tone  ;  acting  with 
morbidly  great  power,  force  or  effect.  Used 
chiefly  of  the  circulatory  system. 

en-to-per-iph'-er-al,  a.  [Gr.  efrds  (entos) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  '&c.  peripheral  (q.v ^.'] 

Mental  Phil.  .■  \  term  intioduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  des.gnate  sensations,  feelings  &c., 
produced  by  causes  operating  witliin  the 
I>eriphery,  circumference,  or  outer  surface  of 
the  iiody.  Examples,  the  sensations  of  hunger, 
thirst,  &c.  It  is  opposed  to  epiperiplieral 
(q.v.). 

en'-to-phyte  0^^  en'-to-phyte^,  en- 
toph'-y-ta),  5.  [Gr.  €vt6^  (entos)  =  within, 
and  t^vTot'  (phnto7i)  —  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot.,  (to. ;  A  plant  which  grows  in  the  in- 
terior of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  as 
distinguished  from  an  entozoan,  a  word  which, 
in  the  etymological  sense,  means  an  animal 
having  a  similar  mode  of  life.  Entophytes 
are  mostly  fungi ;  and  though  the  species  are 
really  numerous,  they  have  yet  been  unduly 
multii)Iied.  Entophytes  infesting  man  or  the 
mammalia,  specially  when  diseased,  live  on  the 
skin,  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  or  in  cji^nties. 
Thus  in  Favus,  there  are  Piiccinia  favus  and 
Achorion  Scho^iilfiinii,  if  the  latter  be  more  than 
an  immature  stage  of  the  former.  Trichophyton 
tonfinrans  exists  among  the  hair  in  Plica- 
polonica  and  Favus.  Microsporon  Andoninii 
m  the  hair  follicles  in  Porrigo  decah^aiis,  M. 
mentagrophytes  on  the  beard,  and  M.  furfur  on 
the  skin  of  the  chest  in  Pityriasis  versicolor. 
In  the  mucous  surfaces  or  in  cavities  there 
&Te  Sarciniai^entriatli  in  the  stomach,  Oulium 
albicans  in  thrush,  and  Leptothrix  bvccalis 
among  the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  Birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  insects,  Ac,  have  also  their  Entophytes. 
One  of  these  is  Boti^tls  bassiana,  the  mus- 
cardine  of  the  silk-worm  ;  another,  a  Sjioren- 
donema,  ])roduces  the  muscardine  of  the  fly, 
killing  it  off  in  large  numbers  in  autumn. 
Microscopic  parasites  of  plants  are  very 
numerous.  All  are  fungi.  Thus  Botrytis  in- 
festans  is  the  jmtato- fungus,  and  Oidinm 
Tuckeri  the  vine  mildew.     (Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

en-tO-phy'-tic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  entophyt(e); 
■  ic]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Entophytes 
(q.v.).  ^ 

en-td-pter'-3^-g6id.  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  4vtv:  (entos) 
=  within,  and  Eng.,  &c.  pterygoid  (q.v.),] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Covip.  Anat. :  Attached  internally  to  the 
pterygoid  bone  ;  pertaining  to  the  bone  de- 
scribed under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Comp.  Anat.:  Anoblong.  thin,  scale-like  bone 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  co-adapted 
halves  of  the  palative  and  true  pterygoid  in 
fishes,  and  increasing  the  boTiy  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  the  direction  towards  the  median 
line.  It  is  edentidous  in  the  cod  and  most 
otlier  fishes.  (Owen:  Comp.  Anat. ;  Fishes 
(1840),  pp.  108,  109.) 


Sn- top'- tie,  a.  [Fr,  entoptique,  from  Gr. 
iin6%  (entos)  =  Within,  and  oirro^ai  (optomai) 
=  to  see.  ] 

Phys.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  visions  seen 
by  the  eye  when  the  lids  are  sliut. 

*  en-tor-tl-la'-tioiit  s.  [Fr.  entortilUr  =  to 
twist ;  Lat.  tor-iuro,  \m.  i»ar.  tortus.]  A  turn- 
ing into  a  circle  ;  circular  figures. 


"Willing    that    Ujo 


wlilul)    alioult]   work    tn  the 


f^ntoTtttntionn,  jiml  ftuch  If  ke,  Blioiild  niuutie  tlieiL 

only  fur  t>eAUtifylnK  n-iui  ilccumtion."  —IMnne  .-  UUt.  of 

the  Sfiptuanhn  (ll^iai,  p.  *7. 

en-tds'-tll6-blast,  s.  [Gr.  fm-ooOe  (entosthe) 
—  from  within,  and  /^Aotrros  (hUistos)  =  a 
sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 

Biol.  £  Phys. :  The  nucleus  of  the  nucleolua 
or  entolilast.     (Agassis.) 

en-toured',  a.    [Fr.  eutourL] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shield  decorated 
with  branches. 

en-to-zo'-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ivros  (entos)  —  within, 
and  ^wti  (:6a),  pi.  of  ^Ciov  (roon)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Budolphi  to  a 
class  of  animals  living  within  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  nearly  every  species  of  which 
is  infested  by  one  or  more  of  them.  CuWer 
divided  them  into  Intestina  Cavitaria  and 
Intestina  Parenchymata.  For  tliese  names 
Professor  Owen  substituted  Coelelmintlia  and 
Sterelraintha.  The  class  is  not  a  natural  one, 
for  the  internal  parasites  are  not  all  closely 
akin.  Nor  has  Entozoa  been  always  used  in 
a  ]>recise  sense.  Hent-e  Nicholson  thinks  that 
it  would  be  expedient  to  discard  it  altogether, 
but,  as  this  would  be  difficult,  he  makes  It 
include  the  Trematoda,  Tieniada,  the  Kema- 
toidea  (in  part),  tlie  Acanthocephala,  and  the 
Gordiacea,  but  does  not  use  it  as  a  synonym 
for  tlie  Scolecida  in  general,  some  of  wliich 
are  not  internal  parasites.  Cobbold  says  that 
the  Entozoa  living  in  the  human  body  are 
divi<led  into  three  classes— the  already  men- 
tioned Calelmintha  or  hollow  worms,  and 
Sterelmiutha  or  solid  worms,  as  tapeworm, 
&c.  ;  and  Accidental  parasites.  Also  divided 
into  sexually  mature  an<i  immature,  the  latter 
enclosed  in  cysts,  and  occurring  in  the  lung, 
liver,  or  enclosed  ca\ities,  like  the  peritoneum, 
being  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

en-to-zd'-al«  a.    [Gr.,  &c.  entozo(a),  and  Eng., 
(tc.  sutf.  -dl.] 
Zool. :  The  same  as  Entozoic  (q.v.). 

en-tO-z6'-ic,  o.     [Gr.,  &c.  entozoa  (q.v.),  &nd 
Eng.,  kv.  suff.  -ic] 
Zool. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Entozoa. 

fin-to-zo-Sl'-o-gist,  s.  [Gr.  ecTo?  (entos); 
Eng.  zoolog(y),  and  -ist.]  A  zoologist  whose 
special  study  is  the  Entozoa 

"  This  great  entozoologlst  |  Rudolphi] .  . .  divided  the 
pareiicli^-umtuui)  entozoa.  into  four  opdera."— Oicen; 
Infert.  Aninutlt.  Lect.  iv. 

en-t6-zd-6l'-6-gir,  s.    [Gr.  ivro^  (entos),  and 

Eng.  zoology.] 

Zool. :  The  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  Entozoa. 

en-tO-ZO'-Sn,  s.     [Gr.  cVto?  (entos)  ~  within, 
and  (^(uov  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an  animal.] 
Zool.  :  One  of  the  Entozoa  (q.v.). 

entr*act,  entr'acte  (an'-tract),  s.    [Fr] 

1.  Dravia. :  The  interval  between  the  acta 
of  a  drama. 

2.  Music:  Music  played  between  the  acta  or 
divisions  of  an  opera,  drama,  or  other  stage 
performance. 

en'-trall^.  s.  pi.,  *  en-trall.  *  en-tralle, 

*  in-trals.  s.    [Fr,  entrailles,  from  Low  Lat. 

intralia,  intranea,  from  Lat  intertinea,  neot. 
pi.  of  interaneus  =  inward,  from  inter  = 
within.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  inward  or  internal  parts  of 
animals  ;  the  intestines  ;  the  guts. 

"  The  thirst;  point  in  Sulmo's  entratU  lay.' 

Byron :  Jfittts  t  SuryaitM. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  internal  parts. 

"Then  toiled  with  mnttock  to  explore 
The  eiuraiU  of  the  oivem  floor. ' 

ScoU :  Rokeby,  vl  & 

*  en-trall',  •  en-trayl,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and 
O.  Fr.  treiUeT  =  to  lattice.]  To  interweave, 
to  variegate. 

"  Entrailed  with  flowrets  and  with  rare  device," 

Thompton:  EpUhalamittm, 


bSil,  b^;  p6^t.  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  escpect,  Xenophon.  e^st.  ph  =  & 
HUan.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^on,  -§ion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -hie,  -die.  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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entrain— entry 


*  Sn-traln',  v.t.     [Pref.   en,  and  Eng.  train 
(q.v.).]     To  draw  on. 

"And  with  Its  destiny  entrained  their  (Ate." 

t'anbTVffh:  ^top,  il.  1. 

*  en-tram'-mel,    v.t.     [Pref.    en,  and    Eng. 
tTamnul  (q  v.),]     To  trammel,  to  entanf,'le. 

"They  were  mennt  (or  accusntions.  hut  are  mo«t 
pitKul  (iiilliigs.  ejirrammellM  with  fictions  and  igiio- 
T!iiice"—IliickeC:  Life  a/  Wiili'ima.p.  lu*. 

*  en-tram'-mel^  s.  pi.    [Kntrammel,  v.] 

1.  Buiia;ige,  the  chains  of  .slavery. 

2.  Prisoners  of  war.    {Scotch.) 

dii'-tran9e,  en-traunce/ s.     lEnQ.e-rUer; 
-ance.^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  any 
place. 

"  With  her  enowy  arine  Bupply'd  a  bolt 
To  bar  their  etKraif-e." 

S'liolteU  :  Tha  RegicitU.  t.  6. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entering  ;  admission. 

"Hfts  the  porter  his  eyes  in  hla  head,  that  he  give* 
entrance  to  such  compaultiiia?"— S'ia*««p.  :  Coriola- 
nui.  Iv  &. 

3.  The  passage,  avenue,  doorway,  or  gate- 
way by  which  a  ]>lace  is  entered. 

"  PalliuMo  (lid  cijuolude,  that  tlie  principal  entrance 
vs\3  MfviT  to  Ibe  rojiiulated  by  any  certAiiidimeueluiis. 
but  by  the  diguity  o(  tUe  imujtvr."— H'oiton:  Archi- 
tecture. 

A.  Any  passage  or  means  by  which  any-, 

thing  may  be  enterp-d. 

"  Languages  are  us*eful  to  men  of  alJ  conditions,  and 
they  efiually  open  to  them  the  fnfr«iiocr  either  to  the 
ni'rat  profound  or  tlio  more  easy  ;md  entertaiuiug  parts 
of  leAmiug."-- Locke      0/  Educarion,  §  195. 

5.  The  act  of  entering  into  or  taking  pos- 
session of ;  aa  of  lands,  an  office,  itc. 

"From  the  flr*t  entrnnce  of  thla  king  to  his  reign, 
never  was  kini:  either  more  loving,  or  better  beloved." 
— n  ay  way  J  :  Edtcard  f'l. 

*  6.  Intellectual  progress  or  advancement ; 
acquaintance;  elementary  knowledge. 

"  He  that  travelleth  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  i;oeUi  to  school,  aud  not 
to  travel." — Bacon  :  Etmytof  Trnvaife. 

7,  The  act  of  entering  upon  or  beginning. 

"  Beware 
Of  entrance  tn  a  quarrel ;  but.  being  in. 
Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  inay  beware  of  thee." 

Shakexp. :  Bamlet.  L  3. 

•■  8.  Beginning,  commencement. 

"  St.  Augustine  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  hla  ser- 
mons, inR.kes  a  kind  of  apology." — Hakxioill :  On 
Providence- 

9.  A  fee  paid  for  admission,  as  to  an  enter- 
taiinnent,  a  society,  a  competition,  &c. ;  en- 
trance-money. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comm. :  Tlie  act  of  entering  a  ship  or 
goods  at  a  custom-house. 

2.  Skip-hJiiUl.  :  The  bow  of  a  vessel ;  the 
form  of  the  forebody  under  the  load-line, 
whii'h  encounters  tlie  sea.       , 

%  The  joyful  entrance :  A  name  given  to  an 
early  constitution  of  Brabant. 

entrance -fee,  s.  The  same  as  Entrance- 
MONEV  (q.v.). 

entrance -money,  s.  Money  paid  for 
entrance  or  ail  mission,  as  to  an  entertain- 
mi-nt.  a  society,  ifcc. 

en-tran'ce,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trance 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  put  into  a  trance  ;  to  make  wholly 
insensible  to  present  objects. 

"  Hiin  still  entranci'd,  aud  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  the  hed  conveyed." 
Dryden  :  Palnmon  *  Arcile,  lii,  713,  714. 

2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  enraj-ture. 

"Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 

There  s it  a  BTiup  of  lri>^n"is  '•ntrauced.~ 
L&nj^ellow  :  Tales  of  a   }yay side  Inn   iPrehide). 

Sn-tran'9e-nient,  s.  [Eng,  entrance;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  entrancing ;  the  state  of  being  en- 
tranced. 

"  As  we  did  In  oar  en'rancementt  lie." 

Otwat/ :  Poet's  Complaint  of  hU  Mits*. 

*  en'-trant,  s.    [Fr.l  One  who  enters  upon  or 
be;;ins  a  new  state,  course,  &c. 
"  The  entrant*  upon  life."— fl;j.  Terrot- 

en-trap',    **  en-trappe,    *  in-trap,    v.t. 

[O.  Ft.  entrapcr,  from  trape  =  a  trap.] 

1.  To  catch  as  in  a  trap  or  snare ;  to  ensnare, 

"  He  layde  an  embnshement  to  entrappe  him." — 
Brend^ :  (fuinttn  Curtitu,  fo.  I9i 

2,  To  catch  or  entangle  in  contradictions. 

"The  Pharirieea  and  Herodiaus  had  taken  counsel 
togettier  bow  they  might  entrap  our  Saviour  tu  his 
talk."— .SA<»rp     Sermoiti.  vol.  iv.,  ser.  8 


iT  For  the  difference  between  to  entrap  and 
to  insnare,  see  Insnare. 

*  en-trayled'.  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Entrail,  v.] 

*  en-treas'-ure  (treas  as  tre^h),  v.t. 
[Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  treasure  (q.v.),]  To  trea- 
sure up,  to  store  up  or  presei*ve. 

"  Ye  sacred  writbiRS  In  whose  auti(|ue  lenves 
The  memories of^heaveii  mtrfanurrd  lit;." 

O.  FleteJier  .    Chrirtt  yictorg  in  Heaven. 

en-treat', '  en-treate, "  en-trete,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  entraiter  =  to  treat  of,  from  trailer; 
Lat.  tracto  =  to  treat,] 

A.  Transitive : 

•  1.  To  treat,  to  use,  whether  well  or  ill. 

"  ile  waa  scourged  and  vileynsly  antret^d  In  many 
places."— Jtfaundffi'i^e,  p.  95. 

2.  To  petition,  to  solicit,  to  ask  earnestly, 
to  beseech,  to  importune. 

"  I  do  entreat  you.  not  a  man  depart. 
Bave  I  aloue.      shakejip. :  Jutiut  Caiar,  iti.  2. 

•  3.   To  prevail  upon  by  prayer  or  earnest 
solicitation. 

"  It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  api>eaae  a  power, 
whom  no  prayers  could  eniroat,  no  repentance  reoou- 
ci]6."—/iogeri 

*  4.  To  obtain  by  solicitation. 

"When  we  entreat  an  hour  to  serve," 

SbakeijK  :  Macl>etJK  U.  1- 

*  5.  To  enjoy,  to  partake  of. 

"  lu  the  midst  thereof  a  silver  seat. 
With  a  thick  arbuur  goodly  overdlght. 
In  which  she  often  used,  (rom  open  heat, 
Herself  to  shroud,  and  pleasures  to  entreal." 
Spenter:  F.  y..  IL  vil  63 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  make  entreaties,  or  earnest  prayers. 

"Still  she  enCreatt.  and  jirettlly  entreat*." 

SKakeip. :   Venut  i  Adoni$,  73. 

•  2.  To  treat,  to  discourse. 

"  In  those  old  times  of  which  I  do  entreat." 

.Speneer:  P.Q..  V.  L  1. 

*  3.  To  treat,  to  negotiate. 

"  I'll  send  some  holy  binhop  to  entreat." 

ShakMp.  :  2  ffenry  VI.,  iv.  4. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  entreat  and 
to  heg,  see  Beg. 

*  en-treat',  s.  [Entreat,  v.\  An  entreaty, 
an  earnest  prayer. 

"This  is  he. 
For  whom  I  thwarted  Solhuan's  entreat*." 

Tragedy  of  Solim.  *  Perteda  (1599). 

*  en-treat'-a-blc,  a.  [Eng.  entreat ; -able.] 
That  may  or'can  be  entreated  or  won  over  by 
entreaties. 

*  en-treat' -once,  s.  [Eng.  entreat ;  -awx.) 
Entreaty,  solicitation,  earnest  prayer. 

"  To  make  resiataace  by  force  aud  uot  by  entreatance." 
—Golding  :  Ccesar.  fo.  87. 

en-treat'-er,  *  in-treat-er,  s.  [Eng.  en- 
treater  ;  -en]  One  who  entreats  or  makes  use 
of  entreaties. 

'•  Yet  are  they  no  advocates  of  ours,  hut  petitioners 
aud  intreaters  for  xis."—Pulke :  On  the  lihemi*h  Testa- 
Tiumt  (16IT),  p.  &i5. 

en-treat' -ing.jw.  par.,  a..  &s.     [Entreat,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (3ee 
the  verb), 
C.  As  5it&s(!, :  Entreaty,  solicitation. 

t  en-treat'-ing-ly,  adi:  [Eng.  entreating ; 
-ly.]  In  an  entreating  manner ;  with  entreaties. 

*  en-treat'- ive,  a.  (Eng.  entr&U;  -ive.]  Of 
the  nature  of  or  containing  enfa-eaty ;  en- 
treating, 

••  Oft  have  I  seasoned  savonry  periods  with  aogared 

words ; 
And  oft  embellished  my  entreatioe  phrase 
With  smelling  flowers  of  vernant  rbetorick." 

Breroer :  Lingua.  L  1. 

*  en-treaf-ment,  s.  [Eng.  entreat ;  -ment.} 
A  word  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  occurring 
only  in  the  passage  heie  quoted  ;  it  has  been 
variously  explained  as  entertainment,  conver- 
sation, invitation,  interview,  and  favours  en- 
treated. 

"Set  yonr  entreatment*  at  a  higher  tAte. 
ThaJi  a  command  to  parley." 

Shaketp:  Hamlet,  i.  8. 

en-treaf -y,  s.    [Eng.  entreat ;  -y.] 

*  1.  Treatment,  entertainment,  welcome. 


2.  An  earnest  or  urgent  prayer  or  petition  ; 
solicitation  ;  importunity. 

"  Entreaty  boots  not."  Seott :  Rok*f>y.  vl.  24. 

en-trde  (an-tre),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Ord.    Lang.:    Freedom     or    liberty    of 
entrance ;  free  entry. 

2.  Cook. :  A  made  dish. 


en-tre-mets  (ah-tre-ma'),  *en-tro- 
mees,  '  en-tre messe, ». 

1.  Ord,  Imiiij.  :  A  Htiiall  plate  or  di»h  6et 
on  between  the  principal  dishes  at  table, 

"  Chards   of  beet  are  plants  of  whit*  l>eet   traiia- 

Edsnted,  producing  great  tops,  which.  In  the  uUttit. 
lave  a  large  white  maiu  shout.  whKli  u>  the  true  chard 
used  in  potta^ea  and  en'ri.mft4-''—Mvrtim^r. 

2.  Music:  Short  dramatic  or  allcg'»rical  en- 
tertainments. The  ilat«  of  tliis  invention  has 
been  lixed  at  an  epoch  during  tlie  reii;n  of  Saint 
Louis  A.D,  1226-1270,  The  word  is  sometuues 
employed  to  signify  any  small  entertainment 
between  two  greater  ones. 

en-trengh',  v.t.    [Intrench.] 

cn-tren^ii  -ment,  a.    [Intrbnchment.] 

en-tre-pas  (an-tre-paO,  s.    [Fr.j 

Manc'je :  An  amble  ;  a  broken  step  or  pace. 

en-tre-pot  (an-tre-po'),  s.  [Fr.]  A  ware- 
house  or  ifiagazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods  ;  a 
free  port  where  foreign  merchandise  which  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  to  the  interior  of  a  coun- 
tr>',  is  stored  under  the  care  of  custom -house 
officers  until  it  is  re-exi>orted  ;  a  mart  or 
centre  to  which  goods  are  sent  lor  distribution 
wherever  customers  can  be  found. 

"fTheyl  employed  a  multitude  of  shipping,  and 
settled  ninuy  rich  and  flourlsbitu  colonies,  as  well  aa 
many  entrepot!  xiiii  out  distaut  t&cturiea." — Poum'ill: 
On  Antiquilietill^l  p,  6S, 

en'-tre-sol  (tre  as  ter,  or  an-tre-sol),  8. 

[Fr.] 

Arch.  :  A  low  stni'v  or  part  of  a  story  in  a 
building,  letween  two  hij^her  ones.  The  en- 
tresol consists  of  a  low  apartment  usually 
placed  above  the  Hrst  floor;  in  London,  fre- 
quently between  the  ground  floor  and  the 
first  floor. 

*  en-trick',  *  en-trtke,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  m- 
triguer.]    To  trick,  to  deceive,  to  ensnare. 

"  That  mirrour  hath  me  now  entriXed." 

Komaunt  <^  the  JUtie,  1.8U. 

en-tro-chal,  a.     [Eng,,  &c.  entroch^ite);  -aLJ 
PalcKont. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  En- 
trochite  or  Entrochites. 

entrochal  marble,  s.  Among  lapidaries 
a  kind  of  marble  full  of  Entrochi  (Encrinites). 

[ESCRINITAL-LIMESTOSE.] 

t  en  -tro-chite,  en'-tro-chus  (pi.  en'- 
tro-chitej,  en'-tro-clii),  s,  [Gr.  iu  <en) 
=  in,  Tpo^o;  (trochos)  =  a  runner  ,  .  .  any 
thing  round  or  circuUir,  and  sutf.  -Ue^PaUeont.) 
(q.v.).] 

Palteont.  (Generally  in  the  pi.) :  Detached 
joints  or  segments  of  encrinites.  They  con- 
stitute short  cyhnders  or  discs  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle.    (Owen,  ic) 

*  en-tro6p',  *en-troup',  v.t.  [Pref,  en,  and 
Eng,  (foo^)  (q.v.).]  To  form  into  a  troop;  to 
bring  together. 

"The  horsemen  strongly  entrooped  themselvea." — 
P.  HoUoJtd:  ATnmianu*  Marcelimu*,  p.  78. 

en-tro'-pi-iim,  s,    [Gr.  ivrpotrj  (entrope)  =  a 

tuniing  towards  :    ^y    {en)   =   in,    and   rpon^ 

{trope)  =  a  turn  ...    a  turning    round  or 

about ;  rpiinn  {trepo)  =.  to  turn,] 

Med. :  Introversion  of  the  eyelid.    [Trichxa.] 

entropium-forceps,  s. 

Surg.:  Forceps  for  grasping  the  eyelid  and 
returning  it  to  its  natural  position  when  the 
eyelashes  have  become  turned  inwardly. 

*  en'-tro-py,  s.  [Entropium.J  Dissipation  of 
dnergj',  loss  of  usefulness. 

£n-trust,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  trust 
(q.v.),]    The  same  as  to  Intrust  (q.v.). 

"  Kiliegrew  and  Delaval  were  placed  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  entrutte  I  witii  tbe  oouuuaud  of  the 
Channel  VXevt." —Macaulay  :  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xll. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  entrust  and 
to  consign,  see  Consign, 

en  -  trusts  -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  ejitrust;  -Tnent.) 
Tbe  act  of  entrusting  or  uouunitting  in  cliarge. 

"The  entrust-ment  of  national  property  to  au  Estab- 
lished Church."— firr'fuA  Vuarterly  Revievi.  voL  Ivii. 
(1873).  p.  49. 

en'-tra?,  *  en-tre,  '  en-tree,  s.   [Fr.  entree.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  in;  en- 
trance, ingress. 

"By  the  entry  o(  the  chyle  and  air  into  the  blood, 
by  the  lacteals,  the  animal  may  again  revive.  '— 
Arbuthnot  :  On  AUments. 


ato,  at,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  oamet  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine:   go.  pit, 
or.  wore,  welt  work,  wh(>,  sin;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cir,  rule,  f4U;  try,  Sfrlan.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  formal,  cereninnial,  or  official  entrance 
Into  a  city. 

"  Tlie  ili\y  bwiiig  cume.  he  ninde  hia  entry  :  b«  wrb  a 
mnii  ut  iiilUdle  s^turo  uiid  age,  and  couely."— /facu» .' 
Benry  Vlt. 

3.  The  jjassage  or  way  by  which  any  thing 
or  place  i8  entered ;  an  entrance, 

"She  Biilde  at  ttttre  of  tlie  pas, 
Howe  Mars  which  ^ot'  of  armes  waa, 
Hath  B«t  two  oxen  oteme  and  Btoute." 

Oowcr  :  C.  A.,  v. 

*4.  The  act  of  entering  upon  a  subject  in 
fltuily  or  diseusaion. 

"  Attempts  and  tiUriea  upon  rellgloiL"— ./er.  Taylor. 

*5.  A  beginning. 

"Let  their  entre  of  the  matter  serve  for  an  aivi- 
mant. " — op.  Ourdiner :  Explia.  of  Trantuba(antiation. 
to.  94. 

6.  The  act  of  inscribing,  entering,  or  record- 
ing in  a  book,  &c. 

7.  That  which  is  entered  or  recorded  in  a 
book,  Ac.  ;  an  item. 

"  [  shall  \tasa  to  another  entru  vhloh  Is  leas  amblgu- 
OU8."  -fiurke  :  Higicide  Peace,  let,  8, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Comni.  :  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of 
a  ship's  papers  at  the  Custoiii-iiouse  to  pro- 
cure lii'enae  to  land  goods ;  or  the  giving  an 
account  of  the  ship's  cargo  to  the  officer  of 
Customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to 
land  the  goods. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  English  law: 

(a)  The  act  of  taking  possession  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  entering  or  setting  the  foot 
npon  the  same.  • 

(b)  The  depositing  a  document  in  the  proper 
office  or  place  ;  a  putting  upon  record  accord- 
ing to  frr.it. 

(y)  One  of  the  acts  essential  to  complete  tlie 
offence  of  burglary  or  house-breaking. 

(2)  Scots  In-v) :  The  recognition  of  the  heir  of 
a  vassal  by  the  superior. 

entry-money,  s.  The  same  as  Entkance- 

MONEY  (q.v.). 

JSn-tu'ne,  *en-tewne,  v.t.  [Fr.  entouner; 
Sp.  eutnnar;  Ital.  intojiare.]  To  tune,  to  sing, 
to  chant. 

"  Pul  wel  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Etituited  ill  hir  nose  ful  awetely." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  U2. 

*en-tu'ne,  *  en-tewne,  s.  [E^•TUNE,  v.]  A 
Bong,  a  tune,  a  chant. 

"  So  mery  a  Boune,  ao  swete  entewnet' 

Chancer :  Boke  of  th«  Duchi-ue.  807. 

en-twi'ne.  in-twi'ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eng.  (tcuw  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  twine  or  twist  together  or  round. 

*'  For  him  may  love  the  myrtle  wreath  entwine" 
Savage :   I'aleutinet  Dap. 

2,  Fig. .'  To  mingle,  to  mis. 

"  A  voice,  aweet  as  the  note 
Of  the  charmed  lute,  v/aa  heurd  to  float 
Along  its  chords,  and  so  entiffine 
Ita  sounds  with  theirs." 

Moore:  Light  of  the  Barem. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  twined  or  twisted  ; 
to  twine. 

"Around  whose  brows  enttoining  laurels  play." 

Q lover :  Leimidax,  bk.  1. 

Sntwi'ned,  in-twi'ued,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [En- 
twine.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, ;  Twined  or  twisted  together. 

2,  Her. :  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.v.). 

$n  -  twine -ment.    in-t^'ne-ment.  s. 

[Eiiig,  entwine ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  twining  or  twisting  together. 

2.  The  state  of  being  twined  or  twisted 
together ;  mixture,  union. 

"  Like  a  mixture  of  roses  and  woodbines  In  a  sweet 
tntmnement."— Backet :  Life  of  Abp.  WUHarm  (1693), 
p.  81. 

*  en-twist',  x\t.       [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  tvisf 
(q.v.).]     To  entwine,  to  twist  or  twine  round. 
',"  So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  enttoixf." 

ahakeip.  :  Midsummer  Night'i  Di'eam,  iv.  I. 

Sn-twist'-ed,  ?>«.  par.  &  a.     [EsTWiST.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Twined  or  twisted  ;  en- 
twined. 

2,  Her. :  The  same  as  Enveloped  (q.v.). 


"en-twite,  '  en-thwite,  v.t.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Kiig,  twit  (q.v.)  ]  To  blame,  to  reproacti. 
to  twit. 

"Thou  doest  naught  to  eTitwUe  me  thus.'— Fdai." 
Api'i'h,  of  Eriwniu,  \>.  106. 

*  en-ty're,  a.    [Entire.] 

"  e-nu'-bi-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  ennhiUitus,  pa.  par. 
uf  (.•n-uhllo  ;  c  =  ej:  =  out,  away,  and  ntildla  = 
clouds,  mist ;  nuhes  =  a  cloud.]  To  clear  or 
I'ree  from  clouds,  mist,  or  fog. 

*  e-nu-bi-lous,  -i.  [Lat.,  e  =  ex= out,  away, 
and  /(i/./u/'(.s=cloiKiy  ;7i«bed=acloud.]  Cleared 
or  freed  from  clouds,  fog,  or  miat. 

"  e-nu'-cle-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  enucleatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enticleo  :  e  =  ex  =--  out,  away,  and 
nvcleu8~a.  kernel.]  To  bring  to  light,  as  a 
kernel  from  it/S  husk  ;  to  elucidate,  to  make 
clear,  to  solve,  to  disentangle. 

"Theee  thynges  whych  Perkyn  had  both  enucleated 
and  renuyred.'"— fi(((i.'  Henry  i'iJ.  (an.  "J. 

*  e-nu-cle-a'-tion,  «.  [  Lat.  enucleatus.  pa. 
par.  of  enucleo.]  The  act  or  process  of  ex- 
plaining, elucidating,  or  solving ;  elucidation, 
explanation,  exposition. 

e-nu'-mer-ate,  v,t.  [Lat.  enumeratus,  pa. 
piu*.  of  cnumero :  e  =■  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
numero  —  to  number,  to  count ;  Fr.  enumerc; 
Sp.  ennmerar ;  Ital.  enuinerare.] 

1.  To  count,  to  reckrin  up  singly,  or  one  by 
one ;  to  compute,  to  tell  the  number  of ;  to 
number. 

2.  To  tell,  describe,  or  mention  in  detail  ; 
to  recount,  to  capitulate. 

"At  thifl  day. 
Who  shall  eittttTierafe  the  crazy  huts?" 

Wordxuiorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vUl. 

*e-nu'-mer-ate,  a.  [Lat  e  =  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  n'unie.ratus=  numbered,  pa.  par.  of 
numero  =  to  number.]  Innumerable,  count- 
less. 

"  Where  fish  enumerate  are  found," 

D'Urfey :  Poem  on  Psalm  civ. 

S-nu-mer-a'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  enumeratio,  from 

eiiinneratus,  Y-a..  \)iu:  of  en umei'o  ;  Fr.emnnera- 
tion;  Sp.  enumeracion ;  Ital.  enumerazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  enumerating,  counting  or 
reckoning  up  singly  or  one  by  one ;  computa- 
tion, reckoning. 

"  The  chemists  make  spirit,  salt,  sulphur,  water,  and 
earth  their  five  elemeuta,  though  tney  are  uot  all 
agreed  in  this  eTtutneration  of  elements."—  }yatts. 

2.  A  detiuled  account,  description,  or  men- 
tion ;  a  recounting  ;  a  recapitulation. 

"  Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  with  possesses 
these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration." — 
PaJey  :  .Vatural  TfteaUtgy,  ch.  Jtxvi, 

II.  Rhet. :  That  part  of  the  peroration,  in 
which  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  principal 
points  or  heads  of  his  argument  or  discourse. 

*  e-nu'-mer-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  €numerat(e) ; 
•  ive.]   Enumerating,  counting  or  reckoning  up. 

"  Beinp  particular  aud  enumerative  of  the  variety  of 
evils  whicn  have  disordered  hia  life."— 5^.  Taylor: 
Eohj  Dtfing.  in.  §  6. 

e-nu'-mer-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  enu- 
merates, counts  up,  or  reckons  ;  specif.,  a 
person  appointed  every  tenth  year  to  take  the 
census  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  particular  dis- 
trict. 

e-niin'-^i-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  enti'nci(o):  Eng. 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  enunciated,  de- 
clared, or  expressed. 

e-nun'-9i-ate,  v,t.  &  i.  [Lat.  enunciatus,  pa. 
par.  of  enuncio :  e  ■=  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
nuncio  =  to  announce;  n7incius  =  a  mes- 
senger.] 

A.  TraJisitive : 

1.  To  declare,  to  proclaim,  to  express,  to 
lay  down  :  as,  To  enwiciate  a  proposition. 

"  All  the  truths  that  may  be  enunciated  conceraing 
him."— fi;*.  Barlow  :  Remains,  p.  553. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  utter. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  or  pronounce  words 
or  syllables  ;  to  speak. 

"  Each  has  a  little  sound  he  calls  his  own, 
And  e^iLli  enunctaCt^  witii  a  human  tone." 

Nart  :  Vision  of  Death. 

e-nun-9i-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  enuncintio,  from 
envnriatus,  pa.  jjar.  of  enuncio;  Ft.  eno%cia- 
tion  ;  Sp  enunciacion  ;  Ital.  enunciazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  ofdeclaring,  announcing,  orstating 
pulilicly;  declaration*  public  attestation. 


2.  The  manner  or  mode  of  proaonncing  oi 
uttei  ing  words  ;  expression  ;  manner  of  utter- 
ance. 

■  3.  That  which  ia  declared,  announced,  or 
stated ;  information,  annuuucement,  state* 
ment. 

"  Bver^  Intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true 
or  falsir ' — Clarki:  :  LeiUnllz't  Fifth  jf'«/*or. 

II.  dcometry : 

1.  The  act  of  enunciating  or  stating  a  pro- 
position. 

2.  The  words  in  wliich  a  proposition  is 
stated. 

*  e-niin'-^-a-tive,  *  e-nun-ci-a-tyve,  a. 

[Lat.  enunciativus,  from  ejuinclatus,  pa.  par. 
of  enuncio ;  Fr.  inoncitttif;  Sp.  &  Ital.  enun- 
ciativo.]  Pertaining  to  or  containing  enuncia- 
tion ;  enuuciatiug,  declaratory. 

"This  presumption  only  proceeds  tu  respect  of  the 
disixisitive  wi)rd3  and  not  ui  rei^ard  of  the  enunda- 
tivF  terms  i\ieteijL"—Aj/Hffe  :  Pareryon. 

*  e-niin'-^i-a-tive-ljr,  adv,  [Eng.  ennncUi- 
live;  -ly.]  By  way  of  enunciation;  declara- 
tively. 

e-ni^'-fi-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat..  from  enunciatus, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  enuncio.]  One  who  enunciates, 
declares,  proclaims,  or  pronounces. 

"  News  of  which  she  was  the  Arst.  and  not  very  in- 
teliigibk  eituncialor." — Miat Edgeworth :  Ennui,  ch.  iv, 

*  e-nun'-$i-a-tdr-j^,  a.  [Eng.  enunciai(e}; 
-ory.]  Pertaining  to  enunciation  or  utterance ; 
euuuciative. 

*  en-iin'-ied,  a.  [Pref.  en ;  hat.  units  =  one, 
and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ed.]    United. 

"  By  faith  enunieU  and  Joined  together  In  the  body 
of  Him."— Becoii  :  n'orks,  L  79. 

*  en-iir'e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Inure.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  use,  to  practise  habitually. 

"  Ho  gan  that  Ladie  strongly  to  appele 
Of  many  hayuous  cryuaes  by  her  enured," 

Spejiser:  F.  ti..  V.  ix.  8a, 

2.  To  make  accustomed  or  used ;  to  ac- 
custom. 

"  From  their  youth  enured  to  winter  akles." 

ChurchiU  :  Prophecy  of  Famine. 

B.  Intransitive: 

Law :  To  be  available ;  to  serve  to  tlie  use 
or  benefit  of. 

"  Did  tlje  crime  of  Richard,  thuu^h  punished  in  him. 
enure  to  the  beuuflt  uf  Henry  V'—Uallam.    {Ogilvie.) 

en-iir-e'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  evovpita  (enoureo)  =  to 
make  water  in,  or  ei'  (en)  =  in,  and  oupijo-t? 
(ouresis)  =  a  making  water  ;  ovpeia  {oureo)  = 
to  make  water.] 
Med. :  Inability  to  retain  the  urine. 

en-ur'-n^,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  border  charged 
with  eight  animals  of  any  kind. 

*  en-va'-pour,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
vapour  (q.v.).]     To  surround  with  vapour. 

"  A  black  fume  that  all  envapoureth." 

SylveMer:  OuBartaa;  Vocation.  S&h. 

*  en-vas'-sal,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vas- 
sal (q.v.).]  "  To  reduce  to  vassalage  ;  to  make 
a  vassal  or  slave  of. 

"  [They]  subiect  nnd  duias-iat  themBelves  onto  a  base 
and  new  upstart  servant  of  theirs.""— Tra/uf.  of  Bocca- 
lini  (1626),  p.  93. 

*en-vaulf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  vault 
(q.  V.).]  To  place  or  enclose  in  a  vault ;  to  en- 
tomb, to  bury. 

"  I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  not  «n»autt«d.' 
—Swift. 

•en-vei'-gle,  v.t.    [Inveigle.] 
en-vel'-6p,  en-vel'-6pe,  *en-vol-up-en, 

v.t.     [O.  Fr.  envohtpcr :   Fr.  cnveloper.} 
L  Ordinary  iMnguagc  : 
1.  To  wrap  up,  to  enwrap,  to  cover  up  by 
wrapping,  to  form  a  covering  or  \vrapper  to. 
*2.  To  involve. 

"  He  is  most  enveloped  In  ainne,* 

Chaucer:  C   T"..  ia,87«. 

3.  To  cover  ;  to  surround  so  as  t:»  hide ;  to 
shut  in  ;  t-o  form  a  covering  round. 

"  When  suddenly  a  grosse  fog  overspread 
With  dull  vapour  all  that  desert  has 
And  heaven's  chairefuU  face  envelojied," 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  II.  xlL  S4. 

4.  To  extend  round,  to  overspread. 

"  The  silken  ptumaa 
Of  sleep  eni'elop  his  extended  iiiuba" 

Qlover  :  Leonidas.  bk.  x. 


boil.  1)6^;  poi^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  ercpect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  C 
-i}lan.  -tlan  =  ah^n.   -tion,  -sion  =:  shiin ;  -(ion,  -$lon  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  —  hel,  d^L 
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*5.  To  Hue ;  to  form  a  covering  to  on  the 
inside. 

II.  Fort. :  To  surround  completely  or  shut 
in  wltli  besieging  works. 

6n'-v$l-6pe,  •en'-vel-op,  e.   [Envelope,  v.] 

A.  Ord.   lAuig. :    A    wrapper,    a  covering  ; 

specif.,  a  paper  vmsq  to  conUiin  a  folded  letter. 

"  Ni>  letter  with  an  envri»ii« 

Cuuld  give  hliu  more  (lefiKlit" 
Swift :  jtdvfce  to  Urub  Street  Verte-mtiker*. 

II,  Technically  : 

X.  Astron. :  The  nebulous  covering  of  the 
nucleus  or  head  of  a  coinet ;  a  coma  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  whorls  of  altered  leaves 
aurrounding  llie  organs  of  fructilication,  and 
designed  to  protect  them  froiri  injury.  Gene- 
rally tliere  aie  two  such  envelopes,  the  calyx 
and'tlie  cnrolla.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  but  one,  and  in  very  rare  ca.ses  none  at  all. 

3.  Fortif.:  The  exterior  line  of  works  sur- 
rounding a  fort  or  fortified  position.  The 
besieged  are  said  to  be  enveloped  when  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

envelope-xnaclilne,  s.  A  machine  for 
cutting  out  and  folding  envelopes  for  letters. 

Sn-V^'-dped,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Envelop,  v.] 

A.  As  pa,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Wrapped  up,  surrounded, 
covered,  enwrapped. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  charges  around  which 
serpents,  or  lamels  or  other  plants,  are  en> 
twined. 

en-vSl'-op-ment,  s.    [Eng.  envelop;  -ment] 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  enveloping,  wrapping  up,  or 
covering. 

2.  That  which  envelopes  or  covers  up  ;  an 
envelope,  a  wrai)per. 

*  XL  Anything  which  covers  so  as  to  hide 
or  obscure  ;  obscurity,  perplexity. 

"  Tbey  have  found  ao  manv  •.■ootrary  seQBes  in  the 
luune  text,  thnt  it  Is  become  difRcuIt  to  see  auy  fienae 
at  all.  through  their  eitvehpementd." —Search  :  /Ve«- 
uritl,  Ac.  (1763),  PreL 

en-TSn'-om,    *  en-ven-lme,    *  en-ven- 

ynie,  v.t.  [FY.  em^enitTier,  from  en  —  in, 
and  O.  Fr.  venim  =  Fr.  venin ;  Lat.  V€)iem{m 
=  poison.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  poison ;  to  impregnate  with 
poison  or  venom  ;  to  mix  poison  in. 

"  As  he  that  wolde  an  arowe  send 
Which  he  tolore  had  enuenymed." 

Oower:  C.  A..  It 

IT.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  imbue  as  it  were  with  venom  ;  to  make 
bitter  or  venomous  ;  to  fill  with  malice. 

"  Were  I  with  loeau  indifference  to  hear 
The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny  traduce.' 

SmoUeit  :  Regicide. 

*2.  To  make  odious. 

"  Oh,  what  a  world  Is  this,  when  what  Is  comely 
Envenofns  him  that  bean  it !" 

Shaketp. :  At  Tou  Like  Jt.  IL  1 

*3.  To  enrage,  to  exasperate,  to  embitter. 

"With  her  full  force  ahe  threw  the  polsouous  dart. 
And  fixed  Itdeep  witbiu  AmatA'e  heart; 
That  thus  envenomed  she  mi^ht  kindle  nute." 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  ^neid  vij.  487-89. 

•  en-ver'-meil,  vj.  [Pref.  en,  and  Fr.  ver- 
meil =  vermilinn.]  To  give  a  red  or  ruddy 
colour  to  ;  to  tinge  with  red. 

"  For  he,  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye 
That  did  thy  cheek  envermeit.  thought  to  kiss. 
Bat  killed,  alas  1  and  then  lieuailed  his  fatal  bliss.' 
Milton  :  liearh  of  a  Fair  Infant. 

5n'-vi-a^We,  a.  [Eng.  tnvy:  ■<Me.\  That 
may  or*  should  be  envied  ;  ca|%ible  of  exciting 
envy  ;  fit  to  be  envied. 

"They.  In  au  enviable  mediocrity  of  fortune,  do 
happily  poaaesa  themselves."— Core w  .■  Survei/  of  Corn 
wall. 

€n'-vi-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  enviable;  -neas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  enviable. 

en'-vi-a-bly,  arfv.  [Eng.  enviab(le) ; -ly.]  In 
an  euviable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as  to  excite 
envy. 

*  en'-vie,  v.  &  s,    [Envy,  v.] 

en'-Vi-er,  s.  [Eng.  eiu't/ ;  -er,]  One  who 
envies  another  ;  one  who  covets  what  another 
pos.sesses,  or  envies  his  success,  prosperity,  or 
fortune. 

"They  weened 
To  win  the  monnt  of  God.  and  ou  bis  throne 
To  Bet  the  envier  of  hia  state  " 

Milton:  P.Z..  VL8T-9. 


en-vi-ous,     '  en-vl-os.     '  en-vi-ouse, 
•  en-vl'US,    •  en-vy-ous,    «.      (O.    Fr 

enviijs,  mvieiis ;  Fr,  cihh'?ux,  from  Lat.  invidi- 
osus,  from  invidium  =  envy  ;  Ital.  invidioso  ; 
8p.  envUlioso ;  Port,  invijoso.] 

1.  Full  of  or  infected  with  envy ;  feeling 
envy,  pain,  or  discontent  at  the  success,  pros- 
perity, or  fortune  of  another. 

"  An  rnHous  man.  If  you  succeed. 
May  prove  a  dangerous  foe  Indeed.' 

Coieper:  J-riefuWitp. 

^  It  is  now  followed  by  o/  before  the  object 
of  the  envy  ;  but  formerly  at  and  against 
were  also  used. 


2.  Instigated  or  directed  by  envy. 
'  3.  Enviable ;  calculated  to  excite  or  inspire 
envy. 

"  He  to  blm  leapt,  and  that  same  enHout  f^e 
Of  vlctor'aglory  from  him  snatched  away. 

.Spenser:  F.  (;.,  L  Iv.  ^ 

*4.  Careful,  wattdiful,  anxious. 

"  No  men  are  bo  enuioat  of  their  health  " — Jtr. 
Taylor. 

fin'-vI-O&S-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  envious;  -ly.]  In 
an  envious  manner;  with  envy  or  malignity  ; 
through  envy. 

"  How  envloatly  the  ladies  look. 
When  they  surprise  me  at  my  book."    Swift. 

*  fin'-vi-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  envvms  ;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  envious, 

en-vi'-ron,  •  en-vl-ronne,  "  en-vl-roun, 
•  en-vy-rone,  *  en-vy-roun,  '  en-yy- 

rowne,  v.t.  [Fr.  enviromier,  from  environ 
=  around  about :  en  =  in,  and  virer  =  to  turn, 
to  veer  ;  Low  Lat.  viro.] 

1.  To  surround,  to  encompass,  to  encircle. 

"  He  entered  now  the  bordering  desart  wild. 
And  with  daxk  stuwles  and  rocks  environed  round. 
MUton  :  P.  R.,  i.  194. 

2.  To  hem  in,  to  surround,  or  besiege. 
"Thin   enemyea  schulen  eneyrowne  thee   with   a 

paleL~ — Wycliffe:  LuA«  xix. 

3.  To  involve,  to  envelop,  to  surround  ;  as 
To  environ  witli  obscurity  or  darkness. 

"  But  dMrkneaa  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  de»tb 
Enoirun  you,  till  mischief  and  dcsijair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  neckn." 

Siuiketp.  :  I  Henry  Tl.  v.  4. 

*  4.  To  travel  round. 

•■  The  mone  envlrounethe  the  erthe  more  hastyly 
than  ony  othere  plauete."— JtfuuntteriUe,  \i.  162- 

*  5.  To  travel  over,  to  traverse. 

"  To  envyrone  that  holy  tond  with  his  blessede  feet  ' 
—MaundeviUe,  p.  1. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  environ  and 
to  surround,  see  Surround. 

en-vir-on,  *  cn-vir-oun,  *  cn-vyr-oun, 

adv.,  prep-,  &  s.     [Fr.] 

*  A»  As  adv. :  Around,  about. 

"About  the  kyngatonden  enfiroun." 

Chaticer  :  Court  of  Love,  1,061, 

*  B.  As  prep. :  About,  round. 

"  He  lad  me  with  right  good  chere. 
All  environ  the  vergere." 

Jiomaunt  qf  Vte  Rote. 

C.  As  suhst.   [Environs.) 

en-vi'-roned,  v^.  par.  &  a.    [Environ,  v.] 
At  ..4  s  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 
B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Surrounded,  encompassed, 
encircled,  shut  in. 

2.  Her. :  Bound  round  or  about ;  encircled. 

Sn-vi'-ron-ment,  s.     [Eng.  environ;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  environing  or  surrounding. 

2.  That  which  environs,  encompasses,  or 
suiTounds ;  surroundings. 

"  I  wot  not  what  complexions  and  environmentt."— 
P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  827. 

en-vi'-ron^,  s  pi.  [Fr.]  [Environ,  adv.]  The 
parts  or  districts  round  about  any  place  ;  the 
neighbouring  parts  or  places  ;  neighbourhot^Ml. 

"Here  are  many  hundreds  of  noblemen's  houses, 
both  within  the  town  aud  the  environs."  —  Evelyn  : 
Slate  qf  France. 

*  en- vis' -age  (ageasig),  v.t.  [Fr.  envisa- 
ger.]  To  look  'n  the  face  of,  to  face,  to  per- 
ceive by  intuition. 

'■  To  bear  all  naked  truths. 
And  i^entfititye  circnmstaiice."  Keatt. 

*  en-vis'-age-ment  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng. 
enms'ific. :  -metit.]  The  act  or  process  of  en- 
visaging. 

*eil-v6'lce,  v.t.     [Invoke.] 


*  6n-v6l'-ume,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
viluim{q\.).j  To  form  into  or  incorporate 
in  a  vulumc. 

*en-TOl-ap-en,  v.t.    [Envelop.] 

en'-^V^J^,  s.      [O,  Fr.  envoy  =  a  message  ;    en- 
voye  =  a  messenger ;  from  envoyer  =  to  send.] 
1.  A  sort  of  postscript  aj'pended  to  poetical 
comix>sitions  to  enforce  or  recommend  them. 

*  2.  A  messenger. 

"  As  wheti  Botiie  faithful  envoy  who  at  l^irge 
Reoeivea  comiiilsttiou  fur  a  weighty  charge. 
Chides  bio  neglect.' 

iloot'i  ■  (trlaruto  Furloto,  bk.  xxlr, 

3.  A  public  ministi>r  or  officer  sent  by  one 
Government  to  another  upon  some  special 
business  or  occasion.  He  thus  differs  from 
an  ambassador,  who  is  permanently  resident 
at  a  foreign  court. 

"  Perseus  sent  eneoyt  to  Carthage  to  kindle  their 
hatre<]  agalnitttbe  Roma.uiL'—Arbulhnat  :  On  Coins. 

fin'-v6^-ahip,  «.  [Eng.  envoy;  -ship.]  The 
offlee,  rank,  or  position  of  an  envoy. 

"(>iin  iiald  All  due  reverence  to  this  hioax  etwoyiMp.' 
—Coventry  :  Philemon  to  Hydatpet,  Cuiiv.  &. 

gn'-y^, '  en-vye,  v.t.iii.  [Fr.  envUr;  from  laX. 
invideo,  from  inrirfia  =  envy  ;  8p.  invidiar; 
Ital,  invidiare.]    [Envv,  «,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  feel  pain,  grief,  or  vexation  at  tlie 
happiness,  success,  or  fortune  of  another ;  to 
hate  another  for  excellence  or  superiority  in 
any  way  ;  to  grieve  at ;  to  feel  jealousy  of. 

"To  envy  is  to  repine  at  the  good  ooufcrred  tipoD 
another,  or  possesMd  by  him.'— Cogan  :  On  the  Pa*. 
Biont,  pt.  1.,  cti.  2. 

2.  To  grudge;  to  impart  with  unwilliDgnesa  ; 
to  withhold  maliciously. 

"Johnson,  who,  by  studying  Horace,  bad  been  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  rules,  seemed  to  envy  others  that 
knowledge  '—Oryden. 

*  3.  To  rail  at,  to  depreciate,  to  disparage. 
to  cry  down. 

**  Do  not  take 
HIb  roQgher  accents  for  miUicioss  coondB, 
But.  as  I  say,  such  as  beconte  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you." 

Shaketp.  :  Coriolanu^  Hi  X 

*  4.  To  injtire,  to  do  harm  to. 

5.  To  desire  earnestly,  to  long  for. 

"  Climb  bis  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

Oray  :  Elegy. 

*  6.  To  vie  with,  to  emulate,  to  strive  to  equaL 

"  Liet  later  age  th--vt  noble  use  envy. 
Vyle  rancor  to  avoid  and  cruel  sorquetlrT.'" 

Spenter:  F.  tf.  III.  L  IS, 

B.  hxtran^ive : 

1.  To  feel  en  vy ;  to  entertain  envious  feelings ; 
to  fret  or  grieve  through  envy  of  another. 

"Charity  envieth  not,"— l  Corinth.  xiiL  4. 

*  2.  To  rail,  to  speak  disparagingly. 

"  For  that  be  has  as  much  as  in  him  Ilea, 
From  time  to  time  enrtcrf  against  the  people." 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanus,  iii.  & 

en'-vy,  'en-vle,  •en-vye,  s.  [Fr.  enuU; 
from  Lat.  invidia,  from  invidus  —  envious : 
in  =  against,  and  video  —  t(i  look  ;  8p.  envidia  ; 
Ital.  invidia  ;  Port,  inveja.] 

1.  Pain,  grief,  or  annoyance  felt  at  the  hap- 
piness, success,  or  foituiie  of  another;  dis- 
pleasure or  grief  aroused  by  the  superiority 
of  another,  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree 
of  malice,  or  malignity,  or  hatred,  and  a  desire 
to  depreciate  or  depress  the  j>oraon  envied  ;  a 
repining  at  the  good  or  prosi>erity  of  another. 

"  Or  yet  more  briefly  :  envy  le  a  certain  ^ef  of  mind 


real  or  snpjx^sed  :  so  t 

of  hatred  aiid  partly  of  grief.  "- 


that  it  consists  iiartly 
-Sotuh,  vol.v.,ser.  10, 


2.  It  is  now  followed  by  o/,  but  to  was  also 
used. 

"  Many  suffered  death  merely  Is  envy  to  their  vir^ 
tuoQs  aud  superior  genius."— 5tff(rt. 

3.  Malice,  malignity,  hate,  spite. 

"  The  fool  witch  Sycorax.  who,  with  age  aud  envjf. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop."      Sbakea/j.  .  Tempett,  L  2. 

"^4.  Odium,    ill-repute,   invidiousuess,    un- 
popularity. 

"To  lay  the  envy  of  the  war  upon  Cicero."  —  Bgm 

Jonson  ."  Catiline,  iv.  5. 

*  5.  Emulation,  rivalry,  competition. 

"  Such  as  cleauliuess  aud  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  envy."  Ford. 

6,  An  object  of  envy. 

IT  For   the    difference    between    eni>y   and 
jealousy,  see  Jealousy. 

*  en-vyned',  a.  [Fr.  enviner  =  to  store  with 
wine  or  wines.]  Stored,  furnished,  or  sea- 
soned with  wine. 

"His  bread,  his  ale,  was  alway  after  oon, 
A  better  envyned  man  wh£  nowher  iioon.* 

Chaucer;  C.  J",.  343. 


&tec  f^t»  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall*  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot; 
or.  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ^  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•Sn-wall',  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  wall, 
(q.v.).]  To  mirrouiKl,  as  with  a  wall;  to  eii- 
couipass,  to  environ. 

"  Uefii^ed  WRves  au  imcuutli  way  enaall." 

Sidney:  Fialin\xxvi\i. 

•  en-wal'-low,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
wallow  (q.v.).J     To  roll  about. 

"*  Enwalloired  in  hla  owne  black  bloudy  gore." 

Spetiser:  /•.«.,  V.  x\.  14. 

•  en- wheel',  v.t.      [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  icheel 

(q.v,).]     To  involve,  to  encircle,  to  enfold. 

*'  UnW  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Btjfore,  tjehiiid  thoe,  aud  ou  every  haud, 
Enwlieel  thee  rouud."     Shaketp. :  Othello,  IL  1. 

•  Sn-wi'-den,  v.t.  [Pref.  e?i,  and  Eng.  widen 
(q.v.).J     I'o  make  wide  or  wider  ;  to  widen 

•  en-wom'-an,  \'.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng. 
Titiwian' ((i-v.").]  To  give  the  character  or  qua- 
lities of  a  woman  to  ;  to  make  womanish. 


•en-wdmb'  (b  silent),  v.t.  [Tref.  en,  and 
ElDg.  womb  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant. 

"  Me  then  be  left  entoombed  of  this  child.' 

Spenter:  F.  Q,  IL  L  8a 

2.  To  conceive  in  the  womb ;  to  bear. 

"  I'm  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  Id  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  entoombed  mine. " 

Shake:tp.  :  Attt  WeJl.  1.  8. 

3.  To  bury,  to  hide. 

**  The  Africk  Niger  stream  env>omb4 
Itself  luto  the  earth."  Donne:  Elegi€$. 

*  fin-wove,  *  en-wov'-en,  a.  [Pref.  en, 
and  Eug.  wove,  woven.]  Intertwined,  inter- 
woven. 

"  Festoons  of  flowers,  enwove  with  ivy." 

Gaj/  :  Ueid's  Metamorpkotei.  vL 

te-WTS>P'»    V.t.     [Pref.    en,    and  Eug.    wrap 
(q.v.).] 
1.  To  wrap  or  cover  up  ;  to  fold,  to  envelop. 

"Neither  can  it  [the  aun]  ever  8e«  more  tliau  half 
the  world  at  once ;  darkness  the  while  enwrapi  the 
other."— Bp.  Ball :  Remaina.  p,  88. 

♦  2.  To  involve. 

Sn-wr&p'-mSnt,  s.     [Eng.  enwrap;  -meTit.] 

1.  The  act  of  enwrapping;  the  state  of 
being  wrapped  up  or  enveloped. 

2.  That  which  enwraps  or  envelops ;  a 
covering,  a  wrapper. 

fin-wreathe,  v.t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  wreathe 
(q.v.).]  To  surround  or  encircle  as  with  a 
wreath. 

"  EnufTeathed  with  smoky  flames  throueb  the  dark 
sky."        Moore:  Veiled  Prophet qf  Khoratsan. 

•  fin-wri'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  en,  and  Eng.  write 
(q.v.).J    To  inscribe. 

'*  What  wild  heart  histories  seemed  to  be  enicritten 
Upou  those  crystalline  cele.9tial  spheres." 

E.  A.  Poe :  To  Helen,  ii.  IB. 

fin'-3^»-Ste,  s.    [From  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq.,  F.G.S.l 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Lettsomite.    {Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.)     Not  a  good  species,  but  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  two  or  more  minerals.     (Davies.) 

*fin-z6'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  en.  and  Eng.  2on«(q.v.).] 
To  enclose,  as  in  a  zone  ;  to  surround,  to  en- 
circle. 

"  The  groves  that  enzone  Greenbank. "—/**•(/.  WUion. 
{OgUvU] 

fin-ZO-Of -ic,  a.  &  5.     [Ft.  enzootiqtie,  from  Gr. 
eV  (en)  =  among,  and  fwo**  {zoon)  =  a  li\'ing 
being  or  animal.] 
Veterinary  Science  : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  a 
disease  which  prevails  either  constantly  or  at 
periodical  intervals,  affecting  one  or  more 
species  of  animals  in  a  country.  It  is  op- 
posed to  epizootic,  to  which  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  an  endemic  to  an  epidemic 
disease  in  man. 

B,  As  s^ibst.  :  A  disease  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed under  A. 

fin' zyme,  en'-zym,  ».    [Gr.] 

1.  Leavened  bread,  as  that  Ubed  by  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  eucharist. 

2.  Cheni. :  A  chemical  agent  that  induces 
fermentation,  e.  y.,  rennet,  pepsin,  Ac. 

e'-O-^ene,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  vfus  (eos)  =  the  mom- 
ing-ied,  the  daybreak,  the  dawn,  correspond- 
ing to  Sans,  vshas,  and  Gr.  KaCvos  (Jcainos)  = 
new,  recent.] 


Geology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Characterized  by  the  dawn  or 
first  apprai-ance  of  shell  species  now  existing, 
liej  Uining  to  the  rocks,  strata,  &c.,  described 
under  U.,  or  to  the  period  of  their  deposition. 

B,  As  subst.  :  The  first  great  division  of 
the  Tertiary  or  Caiuozoie  strata  or  period. 
The  name  was  given  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles)  Lyell  in  1S30,  because,  by  the  identi- 
licatiun  of  Deshayes,  the  Lower  Tertiary 
strata  of  Paris  and  Loudon  were  held  to  con- 
tain 3%  per  cent,  of  recent  species  of  shells, 
against  9iii  extinct.  As  to  sliells  or  molluscs, 
tlierefore,  it  was  the  dawn  of  the  present 
order  of  things.  The  lower  in  organization  a 
8])ecie3  is,  the  longer  it  tends  to  live,  and 
vice  versd.  The  first  dawn  of  the  recent  infu- 
sorial species  was  in  Mesozoic  times,  while  that 
of  mammals  was  not  till  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  Tertiary.  Such  a  ratio  as  3^  to  96Hs  greatly 
altered  in  value  by  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  even  one  figure  in  the  lesser  number,  and 
the  discovery  of  other  molluscs  has  proved 
the  number  3i  not  quite  accurate,  without  as 
yet  furnishing  materials  to  substitute  another. 
The  Eocene  strata  of  North-western  Europe 
are  generally  found  in  basins  and  patclies  of 
limited  area ;  they  exist  around  London,  in 
Hampshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  around  Paris, 
in  the  Netherlands,  &c.  They  are  thus  sub- 
divided : — 

CPFBB  EOCENE. 


Prench  Equivalentt. 
A  1.  Gypseous  series  of 
Montmartre. 


A  2  &  S.  Calcaire  alli- 
ceux,  or  Trivertin  Inf*- 
rieur. 

A  4.  Ortode  Beaucbamp, 
or  Sables  Moyena. 


Englith  SiAdivitiona. 

A  1.  Bembridge  Series, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

A  2.  Oslmriie  or  St 
Helen's  series.  Isle  of 
Wight. 

A  3.  Headou  series,  Isle 
of  Wight 

A  4.  Barton  series.  Sands 
and  clays  uf  Barton  Clltf. 
Hants. 

HIDDLS  fiOCEME. 

B  1.  Bracklesham  series.  B  1.  Calcaire  Grossier. 

B    2.     Alum     Bay    and  B  2.  Wanting  in  France 

Bournemouth  bedii.  (f). 

B  2.    Wanting   In  Eug-  B  3.    Soisonnais   sands, 

land  (F).  or  Llta  Coquilliers. 

LOWER  EOCENE. 

C  L  London  clay.  C  1.  Argile  de  Londres, 

Ca^et  de  Uunklik. 
C2.  WoolwichaudRead-  C    2.     Argile    [(lastique 

InK  series.  aud  ligiiite. 

C  S.  Thanet  sands.  C3.  Sables  de  Bracbeux, 

Lyell:  StudenU'  ElemenU  of  Qeology  (1821),  p.  227. 

Eocene  strata  are  also  found  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Of  those  at  home  and 
abroad  some  were  deposited  in  salt,  some  in 
brackish,  and  some  in  fresh  water.  Man  did 
not  then  exist  upon  the  earth.  About  50 
species  of  mammals  have  been  found  of  the 
genera  Palaeotherium.  Anoplotheriura,  &c. 
There  were  birds,  but  only  a  few  are  yet 
known.  Of  reptiles  there  were  fl  uviatile, 
lacustrine  and  terrestrial  tortoises,  also  croco- 
diles, iguanas,  geckos,  iic.  All  the  inverte- 
brate classes  still  existing  had  appeared. 
Among  trees  and  plants  dicotyledons  now 
became  numerous  ;  so  did  endogens  ;  among 
the  latter  are  a  palm  called  Nipa  [Nipa,  Nipa- 
DiTEs]  and  other  tropical  species,  the  climate 
being  wanner  than  now. 

eocene  formation  or  system. 

Geol. :  The  same  as  Eocene  B. 

eocene  period. 

Geol:  The  period  of  time  during  which  th« 
strata  described  under  Eocene  B  were  being 
deposited. 

e-o-hip'-puSp  s.     [Gr.  V't5  (^os)  =  the  dawn, 
and  iTrrros  i}i.ippos)  ~  a  horse.] 

Palceont :  A  genus  of  Eqiiidm,  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  horse  family.  The 
animals  were  of  small  size,  had  on  the  fore 
feet  four  toes  with  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and 
on  the  hind  ones  three  toes,  all  the  digits 
terminating  in  hoofs.  It  was  found  by  Marsh 
in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  New  Mexico. 

e-d-hy'-fis,  s.     [Gr.  17^5  (eos)  =  the  dawn,  and 
v<;  (/t((s),  gcnit.  v6s  (huos)  =  a  pig,  a  swine.] 

Palixont.  :  Tlie  oldest  known  of  the  Suidfe 
(Pigs).  It  is  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  North 
America. 

E-o'-li-an,   fi-6l'-ic,   «.     [.^^olian,  a.  (2), 

e-d'-li-an,  n.    [j^Iolian.  a.  (1).] 

eolian-harp,  s.    [jEolian-harp.) 
eolian-rocks,  s.pl. 
Geol.  :  [Molic  rocks]. 

e-ol'-i-dSB,  s.pl.      [..EOLTD^.] 


e-ol'-i-pile,    89-dl'-i-pile.    »-ol'-i-pyle, 

8e-6l'-6  pylo,  s.  [Lat.  ifolijuloi  (pi.),  from 
yKolus  =  till'-  g"Hl  of  wiiid.s,  aud  pila  =«  a  balLJ 
Much.:  A  rotary  engine,  invented  by  Hero, 
of  Alexandria,  wlio  set  it  at  work  in  the 
Serai'ion  about  b.c  l&O.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  ball  of  metal  with  bent  arms.  The 
ball  was  about  two-thirds  filled  witli  water, 
and  the  ball  jnit  on  the  fire.  When  steam 
was  generated  it  i.ssued  from  the  bent  arms, 
and  by  reaetion  caused  the  metal  globe  to  ro- 
tate. It  was  revived  in  tlie  United  States  for 
rotating  a  toy,  and  then  as  the  princiide  of  a 
Bantii's  Rotary  St/eam-engine  Protector,  on 
May  28,  1867.      [Reaction  Bteam-enoine.] 

"CouBidering  theatnicture  of  that  globe.  theexU-rior 
cnist  and  the  waters  lying  round  under  it  hoth  ei- 
jK>Hed  to  the  bum.  we  may  fitly  couipare  It  toaueolipile.' 
—Burnet :  Tlteory  of  the  Eartlu 

e'-6l-is»  s.    [Mous.] 

e-ol'-o-plion.  «-6l'-o-ph5n,  a.    [In  Ger. 

(Eolojilion  ;  troni  Gr.  uioA6</>u>»'0?  (aiolophonos} 
—  with  changeful  notes  ;  ui6Aos  iaiolos)  = 
moving  with  the  wind,  with  changeful  notes, 
and  «^u)M7  (j^hdne)  =  sound.]  The  name  of  a 
musical  instrument,  the  seraphine.  It  waa 
the  predecessor  of  the  melodion  and  of  the 
parlour  organ. 

e'-dn,  s.     [iEoN.] 

^_op_ter-is,  s.  [Gr.  ij<i^  (cos)  =  dawn,  aud 
TTTcpi?  {pUris)  =  a  kind  of  fern.] 

PalcEobot. :  A  genus  of  Filices  containing  the 
oldest  known  fern.     It  is  Silurian. 

*eorl,  s.     [EIabl] 

e-o-scor' -pi-US,  s.  [Gr.  ■^s(eos)=thedawn, 
and  (TKopnio'i  {skurpios)  —  a  scorpion.] 

PaJxEont. :  A  geuus  of  Scorpions.  Eoscorpius 
carbonaHus,  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  of 
Illinois,  is  the  oldest  known  scorpion. 

e'-6-s3[n.  s.  [Gr.  1701?  (eos)  =■  the  moming-red» 
daybreak  ;  suflf.  -in  (C/(«m.).] 

Ckem. :  A  roseate  dye-stutf,  tetrabromo- 
fluorescin,  CaoUa^uOs-  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  ou  fluorescin  dissolved  iu 
acetic  acid. 

e-os'-phor-ite,  s.    [Gr.  ^ws  (cos)  =  morning, 
i.e. ,  the  daybreak,  and  06pos-(pAoros)=  bearing,  > 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Childrenite  (q.v.).    {Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.) 

O-O-ther'-J-tim,  s.  [Gr.  ^uiv  {e&s)~  the  dawn,, 
and  0i7ptoi.  (tlierion)  =  a  wild  animal.] 

Palteont.  :  A  genus  of  Sirenia,  from  the 
Eocene.  Eotherium  egyptiatum  is  the  oldest 
known  member  of  the  Manatee  order. 

t  e-o-z6'-lC,  a.  [Gr.,  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  eozoon 
(q.v.),  and  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -ic.] 

Geol.  :  Pertaining  to  the  rocks  of  Laurentian 
age  in  which,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the 
first  life  began. 

e-6-z6'-6n,  s.     [Gr.  iim  (eos)  =  the  dawn,  and 

C^uioy  {zoon)  —  a  living  animal.]    [Def.] 

Palieont. :  A  genus  of  animals  named  Eozoon 
because  when  first  examined,  which  was  iu 
1864,  by  Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  it  was  the 
oldest  fossil  then  known  to  exist,  and  its  ap- 
pearance was  held  to  be  the  dawn  of  animal 
life  upon  the  globe.  Prof.  King  and  others 
believed  it  not  organic,  but  Dr.  Wra.  Carpenter, 
Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones,  and  other  experts^ 
consider  it  a  Rhizopod  or  aForaminifer.  which 
at  present  is  not  the  accepted  opiniorj.  tt 
occurs  in  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and  is 
called  Eozoon  canadense.  It  seems  to  have 
grown  in  reefs,  like  those  made  by  the  coral 
polypes. 

e-o-zd'-on-alt  a.  [Eng.  eoroon(q.v.) ;  sufT.  -al.'\ 
Pertaining  to  or  contiiining  the  fossil  named 
Eozoon,  or  containing  proof  of  the  dawn  of  life. 

eozoonal-rock,  s. 

Geol. :  The  rock  of  Laurentian  age,  in  which 
the  Eozoon  was  found  ai<d  which  is  lai^ely 
composed  of  it. 

ep-,  ep-i-»  p^cf.  [Gr.  €Tri  (cpi).']  A  Greek  pre- 
fix signifying  on,  upon,  over,  in  addition,  or 
near.  It  becomes  ej^h-  before  an  aspirate,  and 
ep-  before  a  vowel. 

ep-a'-cre-8B,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  «pacr(ts)(q.v)., 

and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Epacridacefp,  consisting  of 
the  genera  which  are  many-seeded. 


bSll,  b6^;  poftt,  JoT^l;  cat,  cell,  choras,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  ^ 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin.    -tlous.  -sious,  -oions  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b«l.  d^L 
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£p-d^-ri-<la'-(e-eBp  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epocris, 
genit.  epacrid{iii)  (q.v.),  aud  Lat,  fein.  pU  adj. 
auU'.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Epacrids.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
ExogenB,  alliuiice  Eritytles.  It  consuils  of 
sliruba  or  small  trees,  with  simple,  if  auy,  huir. 
Tiie  leaves  are  i;enerully  alternate,  entire.^ 
Boiiietiiiiea  overl;ipj>iag  each  other,  and  half 
sheathing  the  stem,  and  without  a  midrib; 
calyx  five,  rarely  four  •  jHirted,  persistent, 
often  coloured;  corolla  with  Jive,  rarely  four 
8ej,'nients;  stamens  generally  five,  witli  one- 
CL'llfd  anthers;  ovary  sessile,  surrounded  by 
scales  ;  style  one ;  stigma  generally  simple ; 
fruit  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  capsular.  Found 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia,  where  they  replace  the  Ericac^ai 
of  other  regions.  Lindley  in  1845  enumerated 
tliirty  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  o20. 

ep'-a-crids,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epacns  (genit. 
eixicriiiii).  and  Bng.  pi.  sufI".  -s.] 

Bot. :  1'he  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Epacridaceae. 

e-pac'-ris,  «■  [Gr.  iwdKpto<;  (epaJcHos)  =  on 
tlie  heights,  from  dxpa  (akru)=  the  point,  the 
to\>  ul'  a  hill,  refening  to  tlie  fact  that  these 
plants  grow  on  the  tups  of  hills.] 

Bot. :  A  large  genus  of  plants,  the  typical 
one  of  the  order  Epacridaceae  (q.v.).  They  are 
branched  sliruba.  two  to  four  feet  Ingh,  gener- 
ally with  sharp-pointed  lanceolate  or  cordate 
leaves,  and  axillary  white,  scarlet,  crimson, 
or  purple  flowers.  They  abound  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  &;c.  Paxton  enumerates  twenty- 
four  as  cultivated  in  British  greenhouses, 
where  they  are  prized  for  their  elegance. 

O'-p^Ct,  s.  [Fr.  ipacte ;  Gr.  eiraKTat  (epaktai) 
(pi.)  =  intercalai'y  (days) ;  en-cucTos  (epaktus)  = 
brought  in  from  abroad,  foreign.] 

Ckron. :  A  number  which  indicates  the  ex- 
cess of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar 
one.  The  essential  point  is  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  moon  in  any  year,  and  its  epact 
denotes  the  moon's  age  on  the  fir.-t  of  January 
in  that  year.  If  the  new  moon  happens  on 
the  first  of  January,  the  e]>act  for  the  twelve 
months  then  beginniug  is  0  or  zero.  The 
lunar  year  of  354  days  is  shorter  than  the 
solar  one  of  365  days  by  11  days,  and  this 
difference  runs  through  every  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle.  The  epact  of  the  first  year  of 
the  cycle  is  11,  titat  of  the  second,  11  -f  11  = 
22.  that  of  the  third  year  would  be  33  if  the 
moon  could  ever  be  so  oKl,  but  as  it  cannot  go 
beyond  30,  the  epact  is  33  -  30  =  3.  That  of 
the  fourth  is  3  +  11  =  14,  and  so  on. 

To  obtain  the  epact  or  moon's  age  for  the 
several  remaining  years  of  the  present  century, 
subtract  1  from  the  Golden  Number,  multiply 
the  remainder  by  11,  divide  the  amuuut  thus 
produced  by  30,  and  not  the  quotient  but  the 
remainder  is  the  ej)act. 

To  find  the  Gregorian  epact  for  any  year 
whatever,  divide  the  number  of  centuries  in 
the  year  by  4,  multiply  the  remainder  by  17, 
add  to  this  43  times  tlie  quotient  -f  SO,  and 
divide  the  total  by  25.  Subtract  the  quo- 
tient thus  formed  from  the  Golden  Number 
multiplied  by  11.  If  the  remainder  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  diminished  by  one  or  more 
thirties  take  it  oi-  them  from  it,  and  the  residt 
will  be  the  epact  required,  {Sir  Harris  Nicolas : 
Chron.  of  Hist.) 

"  Divide  by  three  :  for  each  one  left  add  teu  ; 
Thirty  reject :  the  prime  makea  epavt  then." 

Barris,  ii»  Jvhnson. 

•ep-flB-Het'-XCk,  a.  [Gr.  eiramenitoy  (fipfii- 
nctlkos),  from  cwaii^e'w  (ppaineo)  =  to  praise ; 
fijraii'os  (cpainos)  =  praise.]  Pleasing,  lauda- 
tory, encomiastic. 

"In  whatever  kind  of  poetry,  whether  the  eplck, 
the  drajnfttick.  the  erx^nctlck.,  the  bucolick,  or  the 
epigram."— y/tiWipi :  Theatrical  Poetry  (Pref.). 

ep-a-go'-ge,  s.  [Gr.  iiri  (ejyi)  =  on,  and  ayu> 
((igo)  =  to  lead.] 

Ritet.  :  The  bringing  forward  of  a  number  of 
particular  examples  to  prove  a  imiversal  con- 
clusion ;  the  argument  of  induction. 

ep-a-gog'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  eiraywytKos  (fipagogikos), 

fro'ni  fTraywyij  (epoy'fff)-] 

Rhet. :  Of  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to 
induction  ;  inductive. 

t  e-pal'-pate,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  out.  without,  and 
palpum,  palpiis  =  a  stroking.]    [Palpi.] 
Entnm.  :  Without  palpi. 


©p-an-ak-di-plo'-sis,  s.  [Gr.,  from  Ivava- 
iiTTAoia  (epanadiploO)  =  to  make  double,  to 
repeat ;  Sinhom  (diploo)  =  to  double  ;  fiin-Aoos 
{diploos)  ~  double.]    [Anadiplo.sis.] 

rJut. :  Repetition ;  a  term  applied  to  that 
figure  in  rhetoric  when  the  sentence  ends  with 
the  same  word  with  which  it  begins  :  as,  "  Re- 
joice in  the  Lord  nlway  :  and  again  I  say,  Re- 
joice."    (Phil.  iv.  4.) 

ep-Sji-a-lep'-siB^  s.  [Gr.,  from  eVt  («pi), 
and  ai/oAijtf/t?  (aualepfris)  =  taking  up  again, 
repetition ;  awoAa/apacw  (aTialaTnbano)  =  to 
take  up  again,  to  repeat.] 

Itliet.  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  tlie 
same  word  or  clause  is  repeated  after  a 
parenthesis. 

ep-lbi-ftph'-o-ra,  s.  [Gr.  en-avoffrepu  (epa- 
naphero)  =  to  bring'  i>ack,  to  repeat] 

Rhet.  :  A  figure  in  which  a  word  or  phrase 
is  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  successive 
clauses. 

ep-an-ar-tho'-ais,  $.    [Epanorthosis.] 

ep-an-as'-tro-plie,  s.  [Gr.,  from  inavaa- 
T(}f<f>ut  {epanastrepho)  =  to  return.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  the  end  of  one  clause 
is  made  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

ep-^Ji'-o-dds,  s.      [Gr.,  from  «ti  (ep^.   and 
dfoiios  {ariodos)  =  a  way  up :  avd  (ana)  =  up, 
and  65ds  (hodos)  =  a  way.] 
Rli€loric : 

1.  A  figure  in  wliich  a  sentence  or  member 
is  inverted  or  repeated  backwards. 

2.  A  return  to  the  principal  heads  or  to  the 
proper  subject  of  a  discourse  after  a  digres- 
sion, or  in  order  to  consider  the  topics  sepa- 
rately and  more  particularly. 

ep-an'-6-dy,  s.    [Epangdos  ] 

Lnt. :  The  reversion  of  an  irregular  flower 
to  one  of  a  regular  form. 

ep-aa-or-th6'-9is»  s.  [Gr.  from  eiravop$6ui 
lepauorthod)  =■  to  set  straight,  to  correct,  from 
tTTi  (epi)  —  up,  and  ai-opSow  (anorthoo)  =  to 
set  straight  up  ;  bp66<:  (prthos)  =  straight.] 

RJi£t. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  person 
recalls  what  he  has  said,  in  order  to  substitute 
stronger  or  more  significant  words. 

t  ep-an'-thous»  a.  [Gr.  cVt  (c7n)  =  upon, 
and  ar^oi  (antkos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.] 

Jiot. :  Growing  upon  a  flower.  Used  of 
certain  fungi. 

*ep-arcli',  s.  [Gr.  cTrapxo<>  (eparchos)  =  a 
commander  ;  fndpx<^  (cparcho)  =  to  command, 
to  be  a  commander  :  cn-t  (epi)=  on,  upon,  and 
apxui  (archO)  =  to  rule.] 

Greek  Anlig. :  A  governor  or  prefect  of  a 
province  or  eparchy. 

"The  prefects  and  the  eparcht  will  re&ort 
To  the  Bncoieon  with  what  ai>eed  they  may." 
Taylor  :  Isaac  Comnemu,  IL  3. 

*  ep'-ar-Chy,  s.  [Gr.  en-apxt*  {eparchia\  from 
€Trapxoi  {epaTchos).'\ 

Gre4ik  Antiq.  :  A  province  or  district  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  epaich. 

e-pa'ule»  s.     [Fr.  epauU  =  the  shoulder.] 

Fort.  :  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion ;  the 
salient  angle  formed  by  the  face  and  flank. 

e-pa'tllo-ment,  s.  [Fr.  ;  epaule  =  the  shoul- 
der.] A  species  of  breastwork  formed  to 
defend  the  flank  of  a  post  or  any  other  place. 
A  work  thro\vn  up  to  defend  troops  from  an 
attacking  force  ;  usually  shoulder  high,  hence 
the  name  epaulement.  The  expression  is 
commonly  used  to  designate  tlie  whole  mass 
of  earth,  &c.,  which  protects  the  guns  in  a 
battery  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

9p'-au-lette,    *ep'-au-let,   3.    [Fr.   ipav- 

lette,  from  epaule  =  the  shoulder.] 

Mil. :  A  shoulder- piece  ;  an  ornamental 
badge  worn  on  the  shoulder,  and  made  of 
various  forms  and  material  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  wearer.  The  use  of  epaidettes 
was  abolished  in  the  British  army  in  1S55,  but 
they  are  still  worn  by  naval  officers  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant. 

"  Their  old  vanity  was  dazzled  and  eeduced  by  niili- 

tary  livetica,  cockades,  and  epaulets.' — Burke:  Appeal 

front  Old  to  New  tVhigs. 

ep'-an-let-ted,  a.  [Eng.  epnvMt(e);  -ed.] 
Furnished  with  or  wearing  epaulettes. 


'  e-paul-lero  (e-pol-yare),  *  e-panl-let 

(e'-pol-le),  .^.     [f r.  tijaule  =  ihc  shouldfcr.) 
MU.  AiUin. :  A  shoulder-piece,  or  protec* 
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tion  for  the  shoulder,  made  either  of  one  01 
stjveral  successive  plates.  It  was  fastened  to 
the  sleeve  of  the  hauberk  by  laces  or  pt-ints. 

ep-ax'-l-al,  a.  [Gr.  itri  (<pO  =  upon,  over, 
and  Lat.  axis;  Gr.  a$Mv  (axon).} 

Anal.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  muscles 
lying  above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axis. 
They  are  called  by  Huxley  episkeletal  muscles. 
[Episkeletal.]  There  are  two  divisions  o! 
them  :  adorso-lateral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
long  and  shorter  erector  muscles  of  the  spine 
aud  head,  and  a  ventro-lateral,  as  the  genio- 
hyoid, the  stemo-mastoid,  and  other  muscles. 

e-poir'-a,  «.  [From  Gr.  eneipviu  (epriruo).  Epic 
and  loiiic  for  t irepuw  (eperuo)  =  to  pull  to  ; 
tTTt  ('-pi)  =  to,  towards,  and  cpvw  (emo)  =  to 
draw  or  drag.] 

Zuol. :  A  genus  of  Arachnidfe,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Epeiridas.  Ej'eira  Jtu'itnta 
is  the  garden  spider.  It  hits  eight  eyes,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  head. 
It  constructs  a  web  with  i^iating  threads, 
connected  by  concentric  circles,  in  the  centre 
of  wliich  it  takes  its  stand,  to  await  the  ap- 
pearance and  entanglement  of  its  prey. 

e-peiur'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epeir(a),  and 
Lat.  fent  pL  adj.  sufT.  -id<T.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Arachnidae  (Spiders),  order 
Araneida  or  Dinierosomat;i ;  tj7'e  Epeira(q.v.). 

ep-en-^e-plial'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epencepK- 
alipn),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  ■ic.'\ 

Aiiat.'.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  epen- 
ceplialon ;  the  occipital  or  back  part  of  the 
brain. 

"The  epenrephalic  or  occipital  vertebra  lias  also  a 
neural  and  a  h»inal  axch."— Todd  A  Bowman  :  PKj/tiol. 
Attat.,  ii.  597. 

ep-en-9eph'-al-6n,  b.  [Gr.  eirC  (epi)  =  upon, 

and  €y<€,^ta\o<;'(eJigkepkalos)^  the  brain.] 

Aiiat. :  A  portion  of  the  brain  which,  with 
the  meteucephalon,  constitutes  the  posteiior 
primary  vesicle.  The  epencephalon  compre- 
hends the  cerebellum,  the  pons  Varolii,  with 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
(Quaiu.) 

ep-en-dy'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  irri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
ifSvfxa.  ('ndum')  =  a.  garment;  in  Fr.  epen- 
dyme.] 

A  not. :  A  delicate  epitheliated  structure, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  skin  to  the  ventricLea 
of  the  brain.     (Quain.) 

ependyma-ventxiculomin,  s. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Ependtma  (q..v.). 
(Quain.) 

•  ep-e-nef-ic,  a.    [EpvEnetic] 

e-pen'-the-sis,  ^  S-pen'-the-^y,  s.  [Gr., 
from  en-ei-Ti^^fii  (epentithcmi)  =  to  place  upon  ; 
en-i  (epi)  —  upou ;  Ti'ftj/xi  {tithemi)  =  to  place  ; 
Fr.  epenthese.] 

Gram :  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  letters  in 
the  middle  of  a  word,  as  alitium  for  alitum. 

ep-en-thet'-^ic,  a.  [G.  en-i  (epi)  =  on,  upon  ; 
li-eeTOs  (enthetos)  =  put  in  ;  evTiVjjfn  (entithemi) 
—  to  place  or  put  iu.] 

Gram. :  Inserted  or  added  in  the  middle  of 
a  word. 

e-per'gne  (g  silent),  s.  [Etyrn.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  from  Fr.  cpargne  =  thrift,  economy.) 
An  ornamented  stand  for  a  large  dish  on  a 
table. 


fate,  fftt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  th^re:  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


eperua— ephippium 
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S-per-ii-a,  ».  [From  epeni,  the  Giiy;inaii 
name  of  the  fruit  of  Eperua  /ulcata.  (^^.-e 
del.)] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  su'i- 
order  Ciesalpitiiew,  tribe  Anihorstiere.  Eperiia 
f:itmta,  the  Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,  has 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  peduncles  <<{ 
flowers.  Sir  R.  Schombursli  says  that  the 
wood  ia  deep  red.  fieqnently  varied  witli 
whitish  streaks,  hard,  heavy,  shining,  im- 
pregnated with  an  oily  resin,  and  in  conse- 
quence very  durable.    (Lindlcy,  &c.) 

^-peX-e-ge'-^EK    S.      [Gr.,    from    CTrc^jj-yeVae 

(pprxi''iji^oi!hni)  =  to  narrate  in  detail ;  eiijyf'o^a, 
{exege-omni)  =  to  lead  out,  to  detail:  ef  (rt)  = 
out,  and  T}yeofxaL  (hegeomni)  —  to  lead.]  [Ex- 
E0EHI3.]  A  full  or  detailed  aecouiit  or  exple- 
nation  of  sonietJung  which  has  gone  before  ; 
exegesis. 

S-pex-e-gef-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  enl  (frpi).  and 
En;;,  exfii'iical  (q.v.).]  Of  the  nature  of  an 
epexf'.u'fsis  ;  explanatory  of  something  wliich 
baa  gone  before  ;  exegetical. 

e'-phah.  t  e'-pha,  s.    [Heb.  no^H  (epiiah), 

probably  from  an  old  Coptie  or  Egyptian 
word,  spelled  in  Septua;ilnt  Gr.  oi(f>t  (oiphi), 
and  oit}}cC  (oiphei)  =  a  measure  of  capacity.] 

Weights  (&  Meas7ires:  A  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Jews,  containing  ten  omers  (Exod. 
xvT.  3(i).  It  was  used  for  dry  goods,  such  as 
flour,  barley,  &c.  (Judg.  vi.  19 ;  Ruth  ii.  IV). 
It  was  the  same  id  ca]mcity  as  the  bath,  but 
the  latter  was  for  liquids  (Ezek.  xlv.  10.  11, 
14).  Calculations  made  from  some  statements 
of  Josephus,  give  the  ephah  a  capacity  of 
1980"77  cubic  inches. 

"  AiiJ  (?(fleou  went  in.  and  made  ready  s  kid,  and 
uuleaveued  cakes  of  an  ephah  of  flour,"— Judges  vi.  19 

5-phe'-be,  s.  [Gr.  e<^ij3os  (epfiebos)  =  a  kind 
of  cup.] 

But.  :  A  gpnus  nf  Lichens,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Ephebidfe. 

€-phe'-bi-daB,  s.  v^-  [Mod.  Lat.  epheb(e),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Lichens,  tribe  Hymeno- 
thalamefe. 

5ph'-e-dra,  s.  [Lat.  ephedra,  from  Gr. 
iifteSpa  (cpfii^tlra)  =  a  setting  by  or  at  a  thinij;, 
a  plant,  perhaps  EquUetum  sytvatie\im.'\ 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  GnetaccEe.  The  flowers 
are  dicecious  ;  the  malps  in  catkins,  vnfh  a 
biful  calyx,  seven  8t;imens,  with  four  inferior 
and  two  superior  anthers  ;  the  females  with  a 
quintuple  two-parted  calj-x,  two  ovaries,  and 
two  seeds.  The  species  occur  in  all  the  four 
divisions  of  the  world.  Their  fruit  is  said  to 
be  mucilaginous,  eatable,  sub-acid,  and  sliglitly 
purgent.  The  branches  and  flowers  of  the 
Asiatic  Ephedras  were  formerly  sold  as  styp- 
tics. 

5-phe'-lis  Cpl  e-phel'-i-des),  s.  [Gr.  e<^TiAis 
(ephelis)  ('sing.)  =  an  iron-band  on  a  box 
cover,  (pi.)  freckles  :  enC  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
i^Aos  {hehs)  —  a  nail,  or  -JjAcos  (helios)  =  the 
sun.    (Liddell  t&  Scott.y] 

Med. :  A  term  for  the  freckles  which  appear, 
in  pensons  of  fair  complexion,  on  those  pai-ts 
of  the  skin  wliich  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  It 
13  also  used  to  designate  these  patches  occur- 
ring on  other  parts  of  the  body. 

S-phem'-er-a,  s.  fGr.  €if)7]M.epof  {epM-meron) 
=  (1)  a  short-lived  insect,  the  May-fly;  (2)  a 
poisonous  plant  :  eirt  (epi)  here  =  for,  and 
i)(xe'pa  {heinera)  =  a  day.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ephemeritlffi  (q.v.).  Ephemera  vuJgata  is  the 
May-fly  or  Day-fly.  The  larva  is  aquatic.  lu 
the  perfect  state  it  lives  a  very  short  time. 
Its  emergence  from  the  water  is  not  so  strik- 
ing a  phenomenon  as  is  that  of  its  congeners 
in  Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland,  which 
emerge  in  immense  swarms,  like  driving  snow 
flakes,  one  evening,  and,  having  deposited 
their  eggs,  leave  their  dead  bodies  piled  in 
heaps  on  the  banks  of  their  natal  stream  on 
the  morning  of  the  very  next  day.    [Etvm.] 

S-phem'-er-al,  a.  Sl  s.    [Gr.  c^viju^po;  (epke- 
meros),  from  eirt  (epi)  ~  on,  and  rifxipa  (hemenf) 
=  a  day.  ] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Beginning  and  ending  in  a  day  ; 
existing  only  for  a  day. 


2.  Fig, :  Short-lived  ;  continuing  or  existing 
only  for  a  short  time. 

"  When  the  ^ale  o(  «/ihemeral  popularity  BhftU  Imve 
gnuluully  BUlwided."— Artiw.-  On  a  runtmartichoolu. 

B.  As  mthsi.  :  Any  thing  wliich  lives  orcdu- 
tiuuea  ouly  for  a  day  ;  anything  short-lived. 

*  e-ph6m-er-3-V-it-Sr.  s.  [Eng.  ephemeral ; 
-ity.  J     A  transient  trifle. 

"'nil'*  llvelv  (.'oniiianloD  .  .  .  chattered  ephemaruU- 
tics  while  liemnl  wrote  the  immurtal  liveB."— C 
/IraU'i     CloUter  *  Hearth,  ch.  IxL 

*  e-phem'-er-an,  .^.  [Gr.  erfrTJ^^pos  (eph^tne- 
TO.S).]     Anything  which  is  ei'lienit-ral. 

"  The  least  of  these  small  Ineected  epliemeraTia." — 
Howell:  Letten,  bk.  iL,  let.  SO. 

eph-e-mer'-e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epheTner- 
(iim)  (q.v.),  aiul  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  auff".  -ew.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  inopcrculate 
terminal  foliated  mosses. 

*  e-phe-mer'-ic,  o.  [Gr.  e<^>7Vcpo?  {ephcuie- 
ros).']     The  same  as  Ephemeral  (q.v.). 

eph-6-mer -i-dce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.ep7t(^mer('() 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  1>1.  adj.  suff".  -idm.] 

1.  Entom. :  May-flies.  A  family  of  neu- 
roptei-ous  insects  ;  family  Subullcorncs. 
Antennai  very  small,  three  jointed.  Wings 
perjiendicular  or  uearly  so,  the  anterior  pair 
much  the  larger.  Boily  terminating  in  tliree 
set«e.  Anterior  legs  lu-otruded  forwards  to  be 
used  as  organs  of  touch.  The  larvje,  which, 
except  that  they  want  wings,  much  reseml)le 
the  perfect  insect,  are  aquatic,  breathing  l>y 
branchise.  According  to  Swammerdam,  they 
are  three  years  in  reaching  the  perfect  state, 
when  they  come  forth  immediately  to  de- 
posit thoir  eggs  and  die.  The  chief  genera  are 
Oxyeypha,  with  only  two  wings;  Cloe  with 
four,  the  liinder  ones,  however,  being  minute; 
Baetis  and  Ephemei-a  with  the  inferior  wings 
lar^r,  the  former  with  three  ocelli,  the  latter 
with  two.    [Ephemera.] 

2.  Pahmnt.  :  Mr.  Scudder  believes  his 
Platephemera  antiqua,  from  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  North  Ameiica,  to  be  one  of  the 
Ephemeridae.  The  family  is  believed  also  to 
have  had  representatives  in  the  Carboniferous 
rocks.  [Epbemerites.]  If  so,  then  its  dis- 
covery in  all  the  intermediate  strata  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

e-phem'-er-id,  s.    [Ephemeridve.] 

Zool.:  An  insect  of  the  family  Ephemeridae 
(q.v.). 

"  Larger  th.in  th.it  of  any  recent  Ephemerids.'— 
A'ichoUon  :  PalteonU,  i.  406. 

e-phem'-er  is  (pi.  e-phe-mer'-i-des),  s. 

[Gr.  =  a  diary.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  jouraal,  a  diary,  au  account  of  daily 
transactions. 

2.  An  almanack. 

"  Let  bimninke  an  ephemerides,  read  Snlsset  the  cal- 
culator's works,  Scali^'er  De  EuieudjitioneTeiniJorum. 
and  Petavlus  hi*)  adversary,  til]  he  unilerstand  tbeu." 
— Buj-toji  .■  Anatomu  qf  Melanc/toln,  p.  281. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Astroyi.  (Of  a  planet) :  The  place  of  the 
planet  for  a  number  of  successive  days. 

2.  Literature: 

(1)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  other  periodical  literature. 

(2)  A  record  of  events  which  have  happened 
on  the  same  date  in  dillereut  years. 

e-phem'-er-ist,  s.    [Ephemeris.] 

1.  Onewhokeepsajoumal  or  diary;  adiarist. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  daily  motions  and 
positions  of  the  planets  ;  an  astrologer. 

"  The  ui^ht  before  he  was  discoorsinf  of  and  .-iligbt- 
iu?  tlie  Jilt  of  fouUhb  astriilogera,  aud  geucthi.iciU 
i?p~hrmerists,  that  i>ry  into  the  horoscope  of  uativitioa." 
—IlO'ivll. 

e-phem-er-i'-tej,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ephemeria); 
•ites.} 

Palreont.  :  A  presumed  genus  of  Ephemeridae 
of  Carboniferous  age. 

e-phem'-er-o-morph,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  epkeni- 
ero{n),  and  Gr.  jLioptfuj  (morphe)  =.  form.]  A 
term  coined  by  Bastiau,  to  include  the  lowest 
forms  of  life  under  one  geueral  designation. 

"  The  traDBformatlon  Jrom  the  vegetal  to  the 
auhnal,  aud  from  tlie  animal  to  the  vegetal  modes 
of  tfiowth  BO  common  among  epkemeromorpfiS." — 
Baatian  :  The  Drain  an  Organ  qf  Mind,  ch.  L 

*  e-phem'-er-on,  s.     [Gr.  f4>vt^^p'>v  (ephcm- 

eruii).]    [Ei'HRMEBA.]    The  same  as,  but  more 
correct  tlian,  Ephemera  (q.v.). 


ephemcron-worm,  a.     The  ephemera 

whioli,  JiovvL'VL-r,  cunliuues  long  in  the  worm 
or  hirva  sfat.i\  It  is  when  it  reaches  tlie  per- 
fect state  that  it  is  epliemeral  in  the  duration 
of  its  life.    [Epuemeba.] 

"Swamraerdam  obsei'veH  of  the  ephcmeron-vormM, 
that  tb^ir  food  Is  chiy.  and  that  %\\vy  nuike  their  et-ll» 
of  the  same  ■■—/>er/t(((H.'  Physico-Thaolo'jy. 

*  e-phem'-er-oiis,  a.    [Gr.  c'l^^^epoc  (epi^m^ 
erns).-] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Ephemeral,  short-lived. 


2.  Bot.  :  Lasting  only  a  day. 

e-phem'-er-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
ci^fi/Afpo?  (rphevvrns)  =  lasting  but  a  day.] 

But. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Ephem- 
ei  eae  (q.v.). 

£-phe'-sian  (sian  as  zhyun),  s.  &  a.  [Lat., 
itc.  Epht/sus :  Gr.  ■  K(/>E(To5  (Epltei^os);  i  con- 
nective, aud  Eug,,  &LC.  adj.  autf.  -a,i,.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Ephesus,  a  cele- 
brated city  in  classic  times,  one  of  those 
belonging  to  the  iouic  Confederation,  It  ia 
now  in  ruins. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Geog. :  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  (PL)  Scrip.  Canon:  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Ei)hesians  (q.v.). 

^  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : 
Scrip.  Canon  :  One  of  the  books  of  the  New- 
Testament.  It  seems  to  have  been  sent  forth 
by  St.  Paul  aV»out  a.d.  62,  while  he  was  a 
prisoner  at  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  SO-31 ;  Eph. 
iii.  1,  iv.  1.)  He  sent  it  to  its  destination  by 
the  hand  of  Tychicus  (Eph.  vi.  21).  The 
Church  at  Ejihesus  had  been  founded  by  Paul 
himself,  or  at  least  he  had  raised  it  from  the 
feebleness  in  point  of  numbers  and  knowledge 
in  which  it  had  been  when  he  commenced  his 
missionary  work  in  that  city.  For  two  years 
he  preached  Christ,  not  merely  to  the  perma- 
nent residents  in  Ephesus,  but  to  the  multi- 
tudes who  resorted  thither  as  pilgrims  to  visit 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Diana,  then  one  of 
tlie  wonders  of  the  world  (Acts  xix.  10). 
When  driven  from  the  city  owing  to  a  riot 
raised  by  one  whose  craft  would  have  been  in 
danger  had  idolatry  fallen,  he  retained  a  deep 
interest  in  his  converts ;  and,  despati-hing 
Tychicus  to  inquire  after  their  welfare  (Eph. 
vi.  21),  gave  him  the  canonical  Epistle  to  the 
Epliesians,  for  the  Church  just  named,  with 
anotlier  to  the  Cliurch  at  Colosse  (Col.  iv.  7). 
Between  these  two  there  is  great  similarity, 
and  that  to  the  Colossiiins  seems  to  have  been 
written  hrst.  In  consequence  of  the  simi- 
larity De  Wette,  rejecting  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  considered  tlie  e]iistle  to  tlie  Ephe- 
sians a  mere  imitation  of  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  allowing  it,  however,  to  be  a  production 
of  the  first  century  ;  while  Fenlinand  Baur 
rejected  both,  believing  at  least  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  to  show  traces  of  Gnosticism 
and  Montanism.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus  tliat  the  converts  at 
Ei)hesus  were  mainly  Gentiles  (Eph.  ii.  11, 
iii.  1),  and  ]iron]ineut  in  the  didactic  part 
of  the  letter  is  the  doctrine  that  Clirist 
has  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  paititinn 
which  severs  Jew  and  Gentile,  putting  both 
on  the  same  level  of  privilege  within  his 
Church  (Eph.  ii.  11-22.  iii.  1-6).  The  Epistle 
concludes  with  a  series  of  practical  exhor- 
tations. 

epll'-e-site,  s.  [From  Ephesus,  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  \  pearly  wliite  mineral,  hard  enough 
to  scratch  glass.  Sp.gr.  3-15  to  3-20.  Compos.: 
sihca  30-4  to  3ro4  ;  alumina  56*45  to  o7'S9; 
lime  1'89  to  2-11 ;  protoxide  of  iron  1*0  to 
1-34;  sotla  with  a  little  potassa  441;  water 
3  09  to  3-12.    (Da»a.) 

*  epll-l-al'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  c^ioAttts  (ephialtli) 
=  one  who  leaps  upon,  the  nightmare :  ctti 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  oiAAo^ai  (hallomai)  =  to 
spring,  leap,  or  bound.] 

Med. :  The  nightmare.  It  is  now  technically 
known  by  its  Latin  name  incubus  (q.v.). 

"The  tphialtet,  or  ni^ht-mare,  is  called  by  th» 
commuu  people  witch-rid  lag,"  —  Brand:  Popuinr 
Anfi'fuities. 

e-phip'-pi-^m*   s.     [Lat.,  from  Gr.  e^i'jnrioi' 

(cphippion)  =  an>'tlung  placed  on  a  horses 

back,  such  as  a  horse-cloth,  or  a  saddle :  e^nl 

(epi)  =  upon,  and  tn-iros  (hiiyfios)  =  a  horse.] 

Zool.  :   A  receptacle    on   the  back  of  the 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  }6^l;  cat,  90II.  chorus,  (hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  =f: 
-olan,  -tian  =  sh^ji.     -tlon,  -Bion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zUun.    -  clous,  -tious,  -sious  »  shils.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dfl. 
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ephod— epicure 


entoTiiostrocan  cfllled  Daplinia,  in  which  the 
winter  eggs  are  deposited.    {NU^Jiolsvn.) 

(ph'dd,  e'-phftd,   s.     [Heb.,  but  partly  of 
Anitnaic  {oru\, -\S^ti  (ephod),  from  ICW  (((;'/witi) 
s=  to  gii-d  to,  on,  or  about ;  to  wrap  aL>out.] 
Hebrpw  Archeology : 

1.  A  sliort  cont  (-overing  the  slioulders  and 
breast,  of  tlie  Jewish  Ili^'li  Priest.  It  was  in 
two  pieces,  one  covering  the  breast  and  the 
otlier  the  u)'per 
part  of  the  back, 
tlie  connection 
between  tlie  two 
being  main- 
taini'd  above  by 
ahnnlder-  i>ieee8 
with  clasps  made 
of  two  large  onyx 
Btones,  each  in- 
scribed with  the 
names  of  six  of 
the  trilwa  of 
Israel.  The  two 
were,  moreover, 
united  beneath 
by  a  "curitms 
ginile"  of  gold, 
blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  line  ephod. 
twined  linen, 

with  cunning  work,  encircling  the  waist.  The 
breast-plate  of  Judgment  with  the  *'  Urim  au'l 
Thinnmim"  was  to  be  affixed  to  it  in  front 
by  gulden  lings.  There  was,  moreover,  to  be 
the  lohe  of  the  ephod.  a  second  and  larger 
coat,  of  one  entire  piece  of  woven-work,  blue 
in  ciilour,  with  a  hole  above  for  the  neck  and 
a  hem  beneath  with  alternate  pomegranates 
£nd  golden  bells. 

2.  A  similar  Im^  less  splendid  garment,  de- 
scribed as  of  lipjn,  worn  by  Samuel  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  waj»  engaged  in  the  temple  service 
(1  Sam.  ii.  IS) ;  by  king  David  when  be  took 
joyous  part  in  the  removal  nf  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the  city  of  David 
<2  Sam.  ii.  12),  and  even  by  the  ordinary 
priests  of  Nob  (1  Sara.  xxii.  18). 

t3.  Apparel  an  idol  of  a  particular 
chai-ncter  (Judges  viii.  24-27,  xvii.  6.  xviii. 
18,  20). 

$ph'-or,  s.    [Gr.  c^opo?  (ejyhoros)  =  overseeing; 

ei^opau)  (evh'irno)  —  to  oversee  :  enC  {epi)  = 
over,  and  opdw  {korao)  to  see,  to  look.) 

Greek  Aniiq. :  One  of  five  magistrates  chosen 
at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  highest  power, 
controlling  even  the  kings. 

Sph'-or-al,  a.  [Eng.  ephor ;  -aZ.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  epbor. 

©ph'-or-al-t^.  s.  [Eng.  epkoral;  -ty.]  The 
office,  rank,  or  term  of  office  of  an  ephor. 

*  eph' -  6  -  rfis,   s.     [Xat.,  ttom  Gr.  «^opos 

(ephoros).^     An  Ei>hor  (q.v.). 

€-pll3nr'-a  (yr  as  ir),  s.     (Lat.  Ephyra;  Gr. 
*E4>vpa  (kphura)  =  the  old  name  of  Corinth. J 
Zoology  : 

1,  A  pseudo-genus  of  Rhizostomidse,  being 
the  "  hydi-a-tuba"  or  larva  stjite  of  Aurelia  or 
other  true  genera  of  the  family. 

2.  A  genus  of  Geometer  moths.  Several 
species  are  British. 

Sp'-i-blast,    s.      [Gr.  €Tri  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
/5AaiTT05  (blastos)  =  a  sprout,  shoot,  or  sucker.] 
Aunt. :  Tl\e  name  given  by  Foster  and  Bal- 
four to  what  is  by  Quain  and  others  called  the 
ectoderm  (q.v.). 

Sp-i-ble'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  en-tpATjua  (epiblima)  = 
that  wliicli  is  thrown  over,  a  cloak.) 

Dot.  :  The  name  given  by  Schleiilen  to  the 
young  and  tender  epideiniis  of  plants  still  in 
bud  or  that  covering  young  ovules  iu  the 
ovary. 

Sp'-io.  *  ep'-iok,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  epicus,  from 
Gr.  en-tKo?  (epikus)  =  epic,  narrative  ;  £Tros 
(epos)  =  a  word,  a  narrative,  a  song.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Narrative,  containing  or  of  the 
nature  of  narmtive,  heroic.  The  term  is  speci- 
fically applied  to  a  i>oeni  which  narrates  the 
history,  re^l  or  fictitious,  of  some  notable 
action  or  achievement,  or  series  of  actions  or 
achievements,  accomplished  by  some  distin- 
guished hero.  The  most  celebrated  ei)ic  poems 
are— in  Greek  literature,  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 


of  Homer  ;  in  liatln,  the  JEneld  of  Virgil ;  and 

in  English,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton. 

"Tilts  Bubject  of  tlie  efio  iioem  nm«t  b«  bo 
KrwU.ij.)iiii»lex  actldii.    The  prluciiwl  i)rr»ouageB  ii^ 


HUbJeot  of  tlie  eitio  \totni  nm«t  be  aome  one 
KrwU.ij.)iiii»lexat:tl(iii,  The  prluciiwl  i)rr»ouageB  iiiiint 
TwkiiiK  to  tilt)  high    iilateH  oi  the  world,  niut  liiuat  !« 


gmud  and  elcvaLwl  lu  tiitir  lutwia.  mid  in  their  beiirlinf. 
Tile  nieHBiire  must  Im  uf  a  sunuronn  lilKniiy  beHttliiK 
tht>  huhject.  Tl.t;  lu.tlon  In  carrlijd  on  hy  f\  mixture  ol 
iiiitr»tive.  dialogue,  mid  BOliloquy  Briefly  U>  eiprew 
Iti  iiiinii  r<-(iul8ite«,  the  ri/ir  \H^in  treHta  o(  one  grunt, 
coniiilffx  mtion  in  h  gixud  style,  and  with  fuliie**  of 
deUlL"— fir.  Arnold. 

B.  As  mbst. :  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  a 
mirnitive  poem  descriljing  in  elevated  style 
tlie  achievements  of  some  hem. 

"  Iu  iwimiHJU*  e/Ar.  tow'ring  cdc*. 
I  Btrut  with  hfroes.  feaflt  with  goda. 

Sotnertrii^ :  The  Buypy  Lunatic 

*  fep'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epic ;  -ai.)  The  same 
its  Epic  (*q.v.). 

ep-i-ca'-lyx,    s.      [Gr.    em   (epi).  and  koXv^ 
{kalitx)  =  u  covering,  seed-vessel,  shell,  or  pod.] 
Bot. :  An  outer  calyx,  an  involucre. 

**  ep-i-cd.r'-i-daii^,  ep-i-car'-i-de?,  ».  pi. 

[Gr.  cTTi  (epi)  =  upon,  and  KapL<:  (karis)  = 
a  shrimp  or  prawn.) 

Zool.:  An  old  family  or  tribe  of  Isopodous 
Crustaceans  founded  by  Latreille.  They  are 
now  tlie  family  Boi.yrida*  (q.v.).  They  are 
parasitic  on  shrimps.     [Etym.] 

ep'-i-carp>   s.     [Gr.  inC  (epi)  =  npon,  and 

»capw6^  (ktirpos)  =1  fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  integument  or  skin  of  a  fruit,  or 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp.  It  is 
produced  i)y  the  underside  of  the  carpillary 
leaf.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  sarcocarp 
or  flesh  and  the  endocarp  or  stone  (q.v.). 

*  ep'-i-^ede,   *  ep-i-ced,   *  ep-i-$ed'-i- 

um*  s-  [Lat.  epicedium,  from  Gr.  entKrjdfioi' 
(epikedeion)  =  a  dirge;  eiiiK^&eio^  (epikhk'tits) 
—  funereal :  eiri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  k^5o;  (kedos) 
=  grief ;  Fr.  epicede.]  A  funeral  hymn  or 
song ;  a  dirge. 

"  We  are  yet  in  hope  of  somewhat  to  come  forwarde, 
to  the  inistyuiRhle  glory  of  the  land,  namely  his  worthy 
works  de  Antiquitate  Britaiinica.  et  de  Itluttribiia 
I'irU.  with  hya  epigrams  and  e;»*c«(e*."—Bai«:  Itedic. 
of  Uland't  Itinerary  (1M9). 

*  ep~i-9ed'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  epic€d(e):  -uil.] 
Of  or  pertairing  to  an  epicede ;  funereal, 
elegiac. 

■  ep-l-9ed'-i-ail, a.  &s.   [Eng. epi<xd(e);  -ian.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Epicedial  (q.v.). 

"\The\eiiicedian  song  [iaj  a.  song  sung  ere  tlie  corps 
be  buried.'  —Cockeram. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epicede  ;  a  funeral  hymn 
or  song. 

•'  Black -eyed  a  wans 
Did  slug  as  woful  e^.cediatu 
As  they  would  straightwHys  die," 

C?mpman  :  Bero  *  Ltander.  Beat.  iv. 

*  ep-e-ced'-i-nm,  s.  [Lat.]  An  epicede 
(q.v.). 

"  These,  your  own  autbema,  ah&U  become 
Your  lasting  epUedium.' 

Sandyt :  Paraphrate. 

ep'-i-cene,  a.  (Lat.  ejyicmnus^  from  Gr, 
eirtKoii'os  (ejiikoinos)  =  common  :  eirt  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  koiv6%  (koinos)  =  common  ;  Fr. 
^jiceJi€.) 

Gram,:  Of  common  gender  ;  a  term  applied 
to  nouns  which  have  but  one  fium  to  indicate 
animals  of  both  sexes  :  as,  Lat.  ovis  —  a  t>heep. 

*  ep-l-9e-r&s'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  cfl-iKepaoTiKo? 
(epikerastikos)  =  tempering  the  humours;  : 
eniKfpdvyvtLi  (epikernnniimi)  =  to  mix;  Fr. 
ejticerastique.]     Lenient,  assuaging. 

ep'-x-chile,  s.  [Gr.  iwi  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
xeiAos  (cheilos)  =  a  lip.) 

Bot. :  The  upper  half  of  the  Hpof  a  strangu- 
lated or  jointtd  orchid  flower. 

ep-i-clii-re'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  =  an  attempt,  from 
tJTixetpfuj  (epichcireo)  =  to  attempt,  to  put 
one's  hand  to  :  eni  (epi)  =  upon,  and  x«*P 
(chfir)  =  the  hand.) 

Logic  d:  lihet.  :  A  syllogism  in  which  the 
proof  of  the  major  or  minor  jtremise,  or  both, 
IS  introduced  with  the  premises  themselves, 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  in  the  usual  way. 

ep-i-chl6r-hy'  -drin,  s.  [Qr.  inC  (fj>i)= upon, 
and  Eng.,  &e.  chlorhydrin{s)  ((\.v.).2 
Chem. :    Glycidic  hydrochloride,  CsHsClO, 
CHa 
0<| 
or,         CH 

CHoCl,     It  is    isomeric    with    mono- 
chloraceton'e,  CHoCl  O-CHg.    Epichlorhydrin 


is  obtained  by  adding  finely  powdered  caostlo 
Boda  slowly  to  dii-hloihydrin.  buttbetemi-er»- 
tnre  must  not  rise  al*ove  130'.  Tlieu  It  i»  dis- 
tilled. Ei)ichlorhydrin  is  a  colourless  liquid 
insoluble  in  water;  it  boils  at  117'.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  unites 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  syra- 
nietricaldichlorhydrin,CH2CTCH(OH)-CH2CI. 
By  long  innling  witli  water  it  is  converted  into 
monocniorhydrin.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  chlor-Iactic  acid,  CH^-Cl  CH(OH)-COOH. 

gp-i-chlor'-it©,  s  .  [Gr.  fni  (epi)  —  upon, 
over,  with,  and  Eng,,  Ac,  chlorite  (q.v.). 
Naine<l  ko  as  to  suggest  that  il  is  akin  to 
chlorite.) 

if  in. :  A  dull  green  mineral  with  a  white  or 
greenish  streak,  and  greasy  lustre.  It  oix-urs 
II  brouB  or  columnar.  Hardness  2  to  2  5;  sp. 
gr.  2*76.  Compos.:  Silica  10-48;  alumiiLS 
10  96  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  8'72 ;  protoxide  of 
iron  8-96 ;  magnesia  23 ;  lime  fl'68 ;  water 
10  18.     Found  at  Harzburg. 

*  ep-i-clior'-i-al,  a.    [Gr.  en-cxwpio?  (epicJio- 
rios)  from  iiri  (r'fd)  —  on,  in,  and   xt"Po  ('"'"^'"a) 
=  the  country.)     Belonging  to  the  cx>untry. 
"Local  or  eyiehm-tal  mperetttloua."— 0«  QufnaqTi 

itotUrn  Superstition. 

ep-x-cli'-nal,  a.  [Gr.  «Trt  (rpi)  ~  upon,  and 
kAiVtj  (kline)  =  a  couch) 

Hot. :  Placed  upon  the  disc  or  receptacle  of 
a  flower. 

ep-i-col'-ic  a.     [Gr.  itrC  (epi)  =  npon,  ku\o» 

(kolon)  =  tlie  colon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  ■i4:.) 

Ajiat.  :  The  colon  ;  pertaining  to  the  part  of 
the  abdomen  so  situated. 

ep-i-con-dyle,  s.    [Gr.  iirC(epi)  =  upon,  and 

Eng.  condyle  (q.v,).] 

Anat.:  The  name  given  by  Chaussier  to 
what  is  generally  called  simply  a  condyle 
(q.v.). 

©p-i-cor-ol'-lino,  a.   [Gr.  eirt  (epi)  =  upon ; 

Lat.  corolla  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -»>«.) 
Bot.  :  Inserted  in  or  upon  the  corolla. 

ep-i-cra'-ni-al,  a.  [Mod.  I-at.  epicranium 
(q.v.);  Eng.  ic.  suff.  -al.] 

Anat.:  Pertiuning  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cranium.  Thus  the  occi  pi  to- frontal  aponeuro- 
sis is  called  also  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 
There  are  also  epicianial  muscles.  They  are 
the  same  as  the  occipito -frontal  ones.  (Quam.'t 

t  ep-i-cra'-ni-fim,  s.  [Gr.  ini  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Kpaviov  (kranion)  =  the  skull.) 

AmU. :  The  soft  parts  covering  the  cranium 
or  skull. 

e-pic-te'-tl-an  (tl  as  Bhl),  a.  [See  def.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Ejiietetus,  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
bom  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phrj'gia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Rome 
as  a  slave,  but  the  means  by  which  he  ob- 
tained his  liberty  and  rose  to  eminence  are 
not  known. 

ep'-i-ciire,  s.    [See  def.  1.) 

•1.  Orig. :  A  follower  of  Epicurus,  a  cele- 
brated philosopher,  bom  at  Gargettus.  in 
Samos,  B.C.  342.  In  b.c,  306  he  founded  tlie 
school  of  philosophy  at  Athens  which  after- 
wards bore  his  name.  He  died  in  b.c.  270. 
He  taught  that  the  tme  end  of  existence  is  a 
species  of  quietism,  iu  which  the  philosopher 
holds  himself  open  to  all  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  the  temperate  indulgence  of 
his  ordinary  api^>etit«s,  and  the  recollection  of 
past,  with  the  anticipation  of  future  enjoy- 
ments, are  suflticiently  abundant  to  supply. 

'■  So  the  epururet  say  of  the  StoiCB  felicity  placed  In 
virtue,  that  it  ia  like  the  feeling  of  a  player,  who.  if 
be  were  left  of  his  auditors  and  their  applause,  h« 
would  straight  l>e  out  of  heart  and  countenance.'  — 
Bacon :  Coloart  o/  Oood  A  EvU. 

"2.  Any  one  who,  like  Epicurus,  denied  a 
dinne  pro\idence.  In  use  among  the  old 
English  divines. 

"  The  epicure  gnuita  there  is  a  God.  bat  denies  hU 
providence.  "—SyttenAam;.illA«man  Babbler.  (Trench: 
Select  Glossary,  p  '0.) 

3.  Owing  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
ethical  system  of  Epicurus,  as  one  charac- 
terized by  gi'oss  sensualism,  the  word  became 
api'lied  to  one  who  gave  himself  up  to  sen- 
sual enjoyments,  especially  those  of  the  table. 

"  It  is  a  maiim  with  some  in  uiodeni  days,  never  t* 
ask  a  favoiir  ot  an  epicure  till  after  his  ine.ila'— 
Cogan  .-  On  (he  Pastiom.  voL  i .  pt  iL  ch.  iL.  $  18. 


fftte.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^.  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or»  wore.  W9lf.  work,  wh4.  son;  mate,  ouh,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    a.  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•©p'-i-ciiro,  v.i.  [Epicure,  ^-.J  To  live  like 
an  epiciue  ;  to  epicurize. 

"Thtydia  epicure  It  In  daily  exc««dlliga."'— /Wi«r,- 
But.  Canibridge.  IL  4S. 

•5p-i-CU-re'-^  a-  [Eng.  epicun ;  -al.]  Epi- 
curejin. 

"  These  are  epicurval  tenetH."— Swrttwi  .*  Anatomy/  of 
Melancholy,  p.  387. 

Ibp-i-OU-re'-an,  a.  &,  s.  [Lat.  epUmreus,  from 
Or.  "EirtKouptios  {Epikoureios) ;  Fr.  ipicurUn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

"  1.  Orifi. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Epicurus,  or 
his  system  of  philosophy. 

2.  Like  an  epicure  ;  luxurious,  voluptuary, 
sensual 

"  Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloylees  sauce  his  npi>etito." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra.  11.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Orig. :  A  follower  of  Epicurus  or  his 
Bystera  of  philosophy. 

"  Like  a  Stoic,  or  like 
A  wiaer  Epicurean." 

Tennyson  :  Maud.  I.  Iv.  «- 

2.  An  epicure,  a  sensualist,  a  gourmand. 

"  The  brotherliood 
Of  auft  Eptcureant.  tJiught— if  tliey 
The  ends  of  being  wonlil  secure,  and  wlo 
The  crowu  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  tlitlr  sonls 
To  »  voluptuous  uucoucem." 

WortUworth :  Excurrioti.  bk.  IIL 

©p-i-ou-re'-an-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  epicurean  ; 
■ism.] 

1.  Orig. :  Attachment  to,  or  following  of  the 
teaching  of  Epicurus. 

2.  Attachment  or  devotion  to  sensual  en- 
*■     joyiueuts. 

"  A  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from 
Epicureanism."— Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviiL 

*  ep'-i-oflrg-lj?'»  cLdv.  [^v\g.  epicure ;  'ly.\  Like 

an  epicure  ;  delicately,  luxuriously. 

"  His  horses  are  provendered  aa  epicurely."—Nathe  : 
Lenten  Stuffe. 

* ep-i-ciir'-e-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  epicure;  -ous.] 
Eiiicureau. 

♦"The  double-laced  epicureoiu  blte-sbeepe.'— Gar- 
diner:  Trite  Obedience;  Trans,  to  the  Header. 

^'-i-cor-i^m,  Sp'-i-oiire  i^m,  s.  [Eng. 
epicure;  -w/u.J  The  same  as  Epicureanism 
(q.v.). 

"  Infidelity  or  modem  Deism  la  little  else  bat 
revived  EpUureism,  Sadduciam,  and  Zondichism."— 
WuCerUnid:   Works,  vUL  80. 

•ep'-I-CUr-ize,  v.i.     [Eng,  epicur(e);  -ize.) 

1.  To  profess  or  follow  the  tenets  of  Epi- 
curus. 

2.  To  indulge  like  an  epicure ;  to  luxuriate, 
to  feast. 

"  Let  them  tyrannize,  epiottHzf,  oppresse,  laxurlata." 
— Burton  :  AtuU.  of  MeUin. ;  To  tiie  Header,  p.  68. 

•  op'-i-ciir-y,    *  ep-i-cur-ye,   a.     [Eng. 

epicurie) ;  -y.]    Epicurean. 

"Tbese  epirurye  o^iiiiona."  — Joy e t  Exp<uition  qf 
Daniel,  ch.  xii. 

tSp'-t-^y-cle,  s.     [Gr.  cttikukAos  (epikvklos)— 

an  epicyle,  au  additioual  circle. 

Geo7]i.  &  Aatron. :  A  circle,  the  centre  of 
which  is  carried  round  upon  another  circle. 
Tlie  term  is  used  specially  in  connection  with 
Ptolemy's  complex  system  of  aatrononiy. 
Wishing  to  account  for  the  fact  that  a  planet 


has  sometimes  a  direct  and  sometimes  a  retro- 
graiie  motion,  relatively  to  the  si^is  of  tlie 
Zodiac,  he  sujiposed  the  earth  to  stand  at  a 
point  E,  in  the  diameter  b  d,  though  not  in 
the  centre  a  of  a  circle  bcd.  A  small  circle 
p  Q  R  was  described  with  one  extremity  b  of 
the  diameter  as  the  centre.  Around  this 
centre  the  small  circle  was  supposed  to  re- 
volve whilst  itself  moving  around  the  circuni- 


feri-nce  of  the  larger  one  BCD.  This  small 
circle  was  tlio  epi«»cle,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  carry  u])on  its  circumference  a  planet  i', 
which,  viewed  from  the  positiju  of  the  earth, 
sometimes  had  a  direct  aud  bonietinies  a  retro- 
grade motiou.  The  great  circle  is  called  the 
Deferent  of  the  epicycle. 

"Gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric,  scribbled  o'er  ; 
Cycle  aud  epicycle."       MUton :  /'.  L.,  vUi.  82-4. 

ep-i-^y'-Clic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  epicycUe) ;  •ic.\ 
deem..:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  epicycle 
(q.v.). 

■'Tlie  epicyctlc  motion  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 
theeplcycle.  — /"enny  Cyclo..  xxv.  283. 

epioycUo-traizL,  s. 

Much.  :  An  epicyelic-train  is  one  in  which 
the  axes  of  the  wheels  revolve  around  a  com- 
mon centre.  Epicyclic-trains  are  used  for 
various  purposes.  A  number  of  applications 
of  the  device  have  been  made  to  haivesting- 
machines,  in  transmitting  tlie  motion  of  the 
driving-wheel  axle  to  the  cutter-bar. 

ep-I-cy'-cloid,  s.    [Gr.  eirtKVKXos  (epikuklos) 
=  an  epicycle,  and  elAo?  (cidos)  =  form.] 

1.  Gen.  (Geom.):  A  curve  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  along  the  convex  or  concave  part 
of  another  circle. 

2.  S}KC.  :  The  revolution  of  a  point  in  a 
curve  along  the  convex  side  of  another  one.  as 
opposed  to  a  hypocycloid,  which  revolves  along 
the  concave  one.  Used  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy. 
[Epicycle.] 

ep-i-cy-cloi'-dal,  a.    [Eng.  &c.  epicycloid; 
■al.\ 

Geom. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  au  epicy- 
cloid or  containing  one. 

eplcycloidal-wheel,  s. 

Much.  :  An  epieycloidal  wlieel  is  a  con- 
trivance for  securing  parallel  motion,  in 
converting  reciprocating  motion  into  circular, 
depending  on  the  principle  tliat  an  inner  epi- 
eycloidal curve  becomes  a  straight  line  when 
the  diameter  of  tlic  tlxed  circle  is  just  double 
that  of  the  rolling  one.  It  consists  of  a  fixed 
ring,  with  teetli  on  the  inside,  into  which  is 
geared  a  wlieel  of  half  its  diameter;  to  a  pin 
ou  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  wheel  the 
reciprocating  motion  is  communicated,  while 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  describes  a  circle  and 
may  leceive  the  pin  of  a  crank  whose  shaft  is 
concentric  with  tlie  ring. 

Sp'i-deic'-tic,  ep-l-deic'-tic-al»  a.    [Gr. 

eni&etKTiKos  (fpidfilctikos)  =  displaying,  show- 
ing olf ;  i.TTibtiKwp.1.  {epideikmimi)  =  to  show 
off,  from  eiTL  and  &ei>iinjp.L  (deiknuml)  =  to 
show  ]  Showing  off" ;  displaying  ;  specif.,  ap- 
plied to  elaborate  eulogiums  or  set  orations, 
euch  as  were  freciueiit  among  the  Athenian 
orators,  and  of  which  Socrates  gives  the  best 
examples. 

"Fine  pieces  of  eloquence  of  that  kind  which  the 
ancient  rneturiciaua  denominated  the  epiUeicCic.'  — 
Knox  -    Winter  Evenings,  even.  iy. 

fip-i-dem'-ic,   *  ep-i-dem'-ick,    a.   &   5. 

[Lat.  epUlemus,  from  Gr.  t7rtS>)^os  (epidemos), 
from  tTTt  =  upon,  and  Srjfxo^  (demos)  =  the 
people ;  Fr.  epidemiqne.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Common  to,  affecting,  or  falling  at  once 
upon  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  commu- 
nity :  as,  an  epid&nic  disease.     [B.  ] 

2.  Generally  prevailing ;  affecting  larga 
numbers. 

"  He  ouirht  to  have  been  busied  In  losing  hia  money 
or  ill  other  amoseuients  e4uallv  Liudable  aud  epi- 
deiiiick  anions  i>enous  of  honour."— A'a^i^f. 

*  3.  General,  universal. 

"  The  epide^nick  madness  of  the  times." 

Dennit:  Jtenktrkso7t  ffomer. 

B.  As  s^ib:^tantive : 

1,  Med. :  A  disease  which  attacks  many 
persons  at  the  same  time  at  different  places, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity,  extieniely  viru- 
lent and  fatal  at  the  liist  onset,  gradually 
becoming  spent  and  feeble  in  the  course  of 
time,  so  that  the  early  cases  are  usually  the 
worst.  The  plague,  cholera,  small-pox.  and  in- 
fluenza are  epidemics,  and  othei-  inlectious  dis- 
eases are  amoni::st  the  number.  The  lower  ani- 
mals are  also  subject  to  epidemic  influences,  a 
tyjiical  exam|>le  being  the  rinderpest,  or  cattle 
plague  in  ISOi.  Epidemics  have  a  great 
tendency  to   alternate,    such    as    small-pox. 


then  measles,  then  scarlet  fever,  and  so  on, 
seldom  maikedly  ruuning  uiinultaneously. 
Endemic,  epidemic,  and  infectious  poisons 
are  claJisilied  by  the  Uegistrar -General  o( 
England  as  zymotic  (q.v.).  All  we  can  say 
with  certainty  reganling  epidemics,  is  that 
there  must  \>e  some  distemiicred  condition  of 
the  circumstances  around  us — some  secret 
power  that  is  operating  injuriously  upon  our 
system— and  to  this  we  give  the  name  of 
epUletiiic  injlueiice  or  constitution,  predisposing 
to  the  reception  of  a  specific  poison. 

ep-l-dem'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemic ;  -oi.) 
The  same  as  Ki'iDEMic(q.v.;. 

"The  pestilence  was  so  epidemical thht  there  dy'd  iB 
London  6.000  s  week," — Eoelyn  :  JUemoirt, 

•  ep-i-dem'-io-al-lSr,  udo.  [Eng.  epidemical; 

■ly-] 

1.  In  manner  of  an  epidemic 

2.  Generally,  universally. 

"  So  audaciously  and  rpidemlcally  faolnorooa.' — 
^Uham  :  llesolvet.  pt.iL.  res.  40. 

ep-i-dSm'-io-al-ness,  e.  [Eng.  epidemical; 
■ness]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  epi- 
demical. 

ep-i-dSm-i-og'-ra-pli:i^,  s.     [Eng.  epi- 

demi{c) :  and  Gr.  ypat^nuiijraplio)  =  to  write.) 
Med. ;  A  treatise  on  epidemic  diseases. 

ep-i-dem-i-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  epidemi- 
olog(y);  -ical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  epidemi- 
ology. 

ep-i-dem-i-Sr-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.  epidemic, 
aud  Gr.  A6yo?  (logos)  —  a  word,  a  discourse.] 

Med.  :  That  brancli  of  medical  science 
which  deals  with  the  treatment  or  investiga- 
tion of  ei>ideiiiic  diseases. 

*  ep'-i-dem-y, '  ip-y-dym-ye,  a.  &  e.  [Fr. 

epidemie.]     [Epidemic] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Epidemic. 

•■  Ye  lande  of  Frauuce  wiia  gieuously  vexyd  with  th© 
pl&Se  ipydyTnye.' — Fabyan  :  Chronicle,  Ul.  1599. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  epidemic. 

ep-i-dSn'-dre-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiden- 
di-(um),  and  Lat,  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ea;.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Orchids.  It  comprises 
those  genera  which  have  the  pollen  masses 
waxy  ;  a  distinct  caudicle,  but  no  separate 
stiginatic  gland. 

ep-i- den' -drum,  s.    [Gr.  iiriSivSpto^  (epiden- 
drios)  =  on,  or  in  a  tree  :  ini(epi)  =  upon,  and 
6et'5poi'  (dendron)  =■  a  tree.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  general  term  for  an  orchid  of  whatevei 
genus  growing  on  trees  ;  au  epijthytal  orchid. 

2.  A  large  genus  of  South  American  orchids, 
family  Lfeliada*,  and  the  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Epideiidre*  (q.v.).  More  than  300 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  epiphytal  on 
trees,  but  some  terrestrial.  Many  are  beau- 
tiful, especially  Kpidendrum  iiemoraZe.  K.  bifi- 
dum  is  said  to  be  purgative,  anthelmintic,  and 
diuretic. 

ep'-i-derm,  s.     [Epidermis.] 

Anat.  :  The  English  equivalent  of  the 
modern  Latin  epidermis  (q.v.). 

"It  Ithe  epithelium]  isiutaJogouB  to  the  epiderrm  at 
the  skin." — Owen;  /uptfrtebrofa  (Gloasary). 

ep-i-derm'-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epidenn(is); 
Eng.,  Aic.  Buti.  -a/.] 

Anat,  ii-  Zool. :  Belonging  to  the  cuticle  or 
scarf-skin.     (Owen.) 

epidermal-tissae.  s. 

Bot. :  The  dermatogen.  It  is  the  first  inde- 
pendent tissue  formed  as  a  plant  develops 
from  the  embryo.    (Thome.) 

ep-i-der'-ma-toxd,  a.  [Gr.  eVt  (epi) = upon; 
S€pp.a  (da-ma),  gen  it.  5e>/j.aTOs  ((iemia(os)  =  the 
skin,  and  ctfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  epi- 
derm  (q.v.). 

ep-i-der'-me-ous,  a.  [Lat.  &  Gr.  epiderm(is') 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.,  A:c.  sutf.  -eous.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Epidermal,  Epidermic 
(q.v.). 

ep-i-der'-nuc,  ep-i-der'-mic-al,  a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  epid€rm{is);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic,  -ical] 
Anat.  :  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  epidermis. 
"  Epitlieliivl,  epidermic,  orcuticuUrtiMue."— Quain.- 
.^nai.,  ii.  4^ 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  cicpect.  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  L 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tions,  -sioos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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t©p-i-der'-mid-al,  a.  fGr.  ein^coMtf  i^pi- 
dernuH).  ^enit.  cTriSep/itSo?  (epider-niidos):  Kn-,', 
a(i,i.  suit'-  -al.]     The  same  as  Epidkbmk;  (q.v.). 

€p-i-der'-inis,  s.  [Lat,  epUlenma;  Gr.  e»ri- 
6tfp/ii5  (fy*i(iermw) ;  ini  (epi)  =  upon,  aiid 
6ep}i.a  {derma)  =  the  skin.] 

1.  A  natomy : 

(1)  Human:  The  cuticle  or  scarf  skin  con- 
stitutins  tlie  externiil  layei'  of  the  skin,  and 
protecting  the  inner  ones.  It  is  thickest  in  tlio 
palms  of  the  liands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
wheie  the  skin  is  nmcli  exposed  to  pressure. 
It  has  no  vessils,  but  ]iossi;sse8  nerves  ami  a  de- 
cidedly ori^anizcd  structure.  On  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mouth  it  is  called  Epitlielruni  (q.v.). 

(2)  Ctimparative : 

(a)  A  somewhat  similar  cuticle  in  several 
animals. 

(b)  A  layer  of  animal  matter  covering  the 
shells  of  molluscs. 

2.  Dot. :  A  term  which  has  "been  used  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Thus  in  the  Treasury 
of  Botany  it  is  defined  as  the  true  skin  of  a 
plant  below  the  cuticle,  whilst  Mr.  Roh.>rt 
Brown,  F.L.S.,  writing  in  1874,  prefers  wiin^ 
the  term  for  the  general  integument  as  i 
whole,  and  dividing  it  into  cuticle  and  denna. 

ep  i-der'-moid,  a.  [Gr.  eTTiS€pfii<:  (epidermis), 
and  tloos  (cidos)  —  form.]  Resembling  the 
epide.niiis. 

ep-i-der'-mose,  a.  A  s.  [As  if  from  an  imagi- 
nary Mod.  Lat.  wovd  cpidermosus.]  [Epider- 
mis.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

liiol.  :  The  same  as  Epidermal  (q.v.). 
(Rossiter.) 

B.  As  substantwe : 
Ckem.  :  [Hobny-tissoe]. 

©p  i-dic'-tic,   ep'i-dio'-tic-al,  a.     [Epi- 

DKKTIC] 

ep-i-did'-y-mis,  s.  [Gr.  em'  {epi)  —  upon, 
and  6t5u/io5  {did union)  =a  testicle.] 

Anat.  :  A  long  tortuou.s  canal  or  efferent 
dni't  constituting  part  of  the  excretory  appa- 
ratus of  the  testicle. 

5p-5-d6'-syte,  s.  [Gr.  en-iSoo-ts  (epidosis)  =  a 
giving  over  and  above,  increase  ;  -yte. 
(Petrol.)  (q.v.).] 

Petrol.  (&  Geol. :  A  rock  consisting,  In  100 
parts,  of  61 '33  epidote  and  38'2"2  quartz.  It  is 
found  in  parts  of  Canada.    (Dana.) 

Gp'-i-dote,  s.  &  a.  [Gr.  en-i'Soo-ts  (epidosis)  = 
increase.     {IlaUy.)^ 

A.  As  substantive: 

Mi7i. :  A  monoclinic  subtrans parent  brittle 
mineral,  the  type  of  a  group.  [Epidote- 
OROUP.]  Hardness  (j  to  7  ;  sp.  gr.  3'22  to 
3"ol ;  lustre  vitreous,  but  pearly  or  resinous 
on  one  face  of  the  crystals;  colour  green, 
black,  red,  yellow,  grey,  or  greyish-white  ; 
streak  greyish.  It;  possesses  double  refrac- 
tion. Compos.  :  Silica  33"S1  to  57-65.  alumina 
14-47  to  2S-90;  sesquioxide  of  iron  7-43  to 
1742;  protoxide  of  manganese  0  to  919; 
magnesia  0  to  6-1;  lime  1600  to  30-00;  and 
tvater  0  to  3-050.  Dana  divides  it  thus  : — 
far.  1.  Ordinary  epidote  ;  colour  green,  (a) 
in  crystals  ,{h)  filirous,  (c)  granular,  (d)  massive, 
or  (e)  in  the  form  of  s.ind.  Of  this  type  are 
Scorza,  Arendalite,  Tliallite,  Delphinite,  Oisa- 
nile,  Pusclikinite,  Achinatite.  and  Eseherite 
<q.v.).  Var.  2.  Bnnklandite  ;  colour  black,  with 
a  tinge  of  green.  It  is  the  same  asBagrationite 
(q.v.).  Var.  3.  Wilhamite.  Var.  4.  Beustite. 
Epidote  is  found  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
and  more  especially  in  those  containing  horn- 
blende.    {Dana.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or 
akin  to  epidote. 

%  ManganesiferoTis  Epidote:  A  variety  of 
Kpidote.     (Brit.  Mtts.  Cat.) 

cpidote-group,  s. 

Min. :  According  to  Dana,  a  group  of  uni- 
silic-aies,  containing  the  following  species  or 
genera — Epidote,  Koelbingite,  Piedmont  ite 
Allanite,  Muromontitf,  Boilenite,  Michael- 
souite,  Zoisite.  Saussurite,  Jadeite,  Partschi- 
nite,  Gadoliuite,  Mosandrite,  and  Ilvaite. 

Sp-i-do'-tiC,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  epidot{e):  -ic] 
Min. :  CoTisisting  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tion of  epidote,  or  in  any  way  pertaining  to  it 


€p-i-gfle  -oufl, «.    [Kpioeous.J 

ep-i-gas'-tri-al.  a.  {Mod.  Lat.  epigastri{um) ; 
Eug.  sulf.  -al.]  'The  same  as  EpiOA8TKic(q.v.). 

ep-l-gd.8 -trie,  '  Sp-i -gis'-trick,  a.  [Gr. 
eniyd<T7fji.o-i  {f/iiya.iirtos)  —  as  adj.,  over  tlie 
IxUly  ;  as  subst.,  see  def.  :  eVi  (cjri)  =  upon, 
and  -yauT^p  {ifostcr)  =  the  belly.] 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
stomach  from  the  breast  to  the  waist,  a  little 
above  the  navel,  and  containing  the  right  part 
of  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  part  of  the 
liver.  There  are  epigastric  arteries  and  veins, 
besiiles  a  jilexus, 

epigastric -region,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  region  described  under  Epigas- 
tric (q.v.).  (See  the  engraving  in  Vol.  I.,  pt.i., 
p.  7.,  col.  2.) 

ep-i-g&s'-tri-iim,  s.  [Gr.  iTriyd<rTpio9  (epi- 
gastrios)  =  over  the  l)elly  or  stomach.] 

Anat.  .-  The  upper  fore  part  of  the  abdomen, 
reaching  from  the  pit  of  the  stomauh  to  an 


EPIOA3TRIPM. 


imaginary  line  above  the  umbilicus  (navel) 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  one  extremity 
of  the  last  false  rib,  on  one  side,  to  the  cor- 
responding point  on  the  other. 

ep-l-gas'-tro-^ele,  s.  [Fr.  ipigastrocele ; 
Gr.  €7rt  (ejd)  ^  upon  ;  -yao-r.Jp  (gaster)  =  the 
belly,  and  Krj\ri  (keli)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.:  Heruia  of  any  portion  of  the  hypo- 
gastric region. 

t  ep-i-ge'-al,  s.  [Gr.  eVt'-yctos  (epigeios)  =  on 
ur  of  the  earth  :  eVt  {epi)  =  upon,  and  yij  {ge) 
=  the  e.LTth.]    The  same  as  Epioeods  (q.v.). 

t  ep'-i-gee,  ep-i-ge  -iim.  s.    [Epigeal.] 
Astron. :  The  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  nearest 
to  the  earth.     The  same  as  PEaioEE  (q.v.). 
{Glossog.  Anglic.,  &c.) 

ep'-i*  gene,  a.  [Gr.  eVr  (epi)  =  npon,  and 
yevvdui  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

1.  Mill.  £  Crystallog. :  Having  undergone  an 
alteration  in  its  chemical  character  while  re- 
taining the  same  crystalline  form  as  before, 
foreign  to  the  position  which  the  crystals  at 
present  occupy ;  pseudomorphic. 

2.  Geol. :  Originating  on  the  siu-face  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  hypogene  rocks 
like  granite,  of  which  Lyell's  hypothesis  is 
that  it  originated  at  a  considerable  depth 
below  the  surface. 

©p-i-gen'-e-sis,  s.  [Gr.  «n-i  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
yeveo-is  (f/e/'Wi.s)  =  origin.] 

Phys. :  The  hypothesis  that  in  conception 
the  germ  is  brought  into  being,  and  not  simply 
developed  by  the  agency  of  tlie  parents.  The 
hypothesis  of  Epigt- nesis  was  tirst  published  by 
Caspar  Friedrich  WoltT.  tlien  a  young  man,  in 
A.D.  1759.  It  wa.s  opposed  to  that  of  Pre- 
formation, then  strongly  advocated  by  the 
physiologist  Haller.  Wolff  proved  that  the 
evolution  of  every  organism  consists  of  aseiies 
of  new  formations,  and  that  no  trace  of  the 
developed  organism  e.Kists  either  in  the  egg  or 
in  the  semen  of  the  male.  The  germ  or  embryo 
which  develops  from  the  egg  shows  in  the 
varions  phases  of  its  evolution  an  internal 
structure  and  an  external  fonn  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  developed  organism.  In  none 
of  these  ph;ises  are  there  any  pre-formed  parts 
or  any  encasement,  Haeckel  declared  itessen- 
ti;dly  tlie  correct  hypothesis.  {Haeckel :  Evo- 
lution of  Man,  i.  40.) 


ep-l-gen'-C-SlBt,    ».       [Mod.    Gr.,    Ace.    epU 

<je lit:. ■>ii '.-.):  sutr.  -i-yt.)    One  who  believes  in  the 
hyjjuthesis  of  Ei»i(jenesid  (q.v.), 

ep-i-gen  -ic,  a.  [Gr.  eVi  {epi)  =  upon,  above, 
and  ycvi/dui  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]  Oiiginat- 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     [Epicene.] 

"  In  the  thlril  book  he  inquires  luto  the  great  clijiiigei 
which  are  beimt  wrought  ii|ii>ii  the  B'lrfnc*- of  thecjirlb, 
uartly  Ijy  hyiwyenic  ii«euts  iicting  Irom  l«low,  \iMt\f 
hy  epii/enU-  MC^AVorKXiiH  from  above.'— jif7(«Tn*u»n, 
Oct  28.  IStti 

e-pig'-en-OUa,  a.  [Gr.  iinytvrt^  {epige-nhi),  in 
Class.  Gr.  =  growing  after  or  late,  but  litre 
us^'d  for  growing  upon  living  bodies  :  i-ai  (epi) 
=  upon,  and  yivo^  =  race,  stock  (?).] 

Uoi. :  Growing  upon  the  snrface  of  a  plant, 
or  puit  of  it.  Thus  many  fungals  grow  on  the 
lea\  es  of  plants. 

ep-i-ge'-oiis,  ep-i-gae'-iis,  a.    [Gr.  enlyeiot 
{epigeios)  =  on   or   of  the   earth  :    iiri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  yij  (ge)  ~  the  earth.] 
Bot.:  Living  close  upon  the  earth.  (Lindley.) 

ep'i-glau'-bite,  s.  [Gr.  UC  (epi)  =  upon, 
ami  Eng.,  &c.  -glmdt{apat) ;  -ite.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Metabrushite  (q.v.X 
(Dana.) 

ep'-i-gl6t,  8.    [Epiglottis. J 

Anat.  :  The  epiglottis  (q.v.). 

ep-i-gl6t  -tie,  a.    [Mod.  Gr.,  &c.  epiglott{uX 

and  Kng.,  &-c.  suff.  -ic.} 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  or  reUtlag  to  the  epi- 
glottis, 

ep-I-glot'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  fTTiyKuirrU  (epiglottis), 
Attic  for  eiTi.yAa>0-<ri^  (epiglossis) :  iiri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  ■yAwo-o'u  {glossa),  Attic  yXurrra 
(glotta)  =  the  tongue.] 

Anat.  :  A  lamella  of 
yellow  cartilage  placed 
in  -front  of  the  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx, 
and  at  ordinary  times  | 
projecting  upwards  im- 
mediately behind  the  1 
base  of  the  tongue.  Di»r- 
ing  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, however,  it  is  car- 
ried downwards  and 
backwards  so  as  to  cover 
and  protect  the  entrance 
into  the  larynx.  {Q,nain.) 

^  Tubercle  or  Cushion 
of  the  Epiglottis: 

Anat. :  A  tumescence 
of  the  mucous  membriiie 
of  the  lower  part  of  itie 
epiglottis  to  enable  that 
structure  to  close  tlie  pharynx  more  accu- 
rately when  it  is  depressed.    {Quain.) 

ep-i-go-na'-ti-6n,  s.  [Gr.  eTnyovaTt's  {epigojui- 
tis)  =  (1)  the  kueepan,  (2)  a  garment  reaching 
to  the  knees  :  ini  {epi)  =  on,  upon,  and 
YOiTi  (gonu),  genit.  yoyaro^  igonatos)  ~  the 
knee,] 

Eccles.  :  A  lozenge-shaped  piece  of  some 
stiff  material,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
bishops  in  the  Greek  Church  while  officiating. 
It  hangs  from  the  girdle  on  the  right  side  as 
low  as  the  knee,  and  is  supposed  tu  represent 
the  na]ikin  -ivith  which  Our  Lord  girded  him- 
self at  the  Last  Supper. 

e-pig'-o-ne,  ep-i-go'-ni-um, .«.  [Gr. 

ciriyoiTj  {epigone)  =  (1)  increase,  growth,  (2) 
oflspring,  breed.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  membranous  bag  enclosing  the  young 
spore-cases  of  the  Jungernianniaceae  (Liver- 
worts). The  epigonium  is  ruptured  when  the 
cai'sule  elongates. 

2.  The  nucule  of  a  chara. 

ep'-i-gram,  s.  [Fr.  Spigramme,  from  Lat. 
epi'jrumma,  from  Gr.  en-i7pa/u^a  {epigramma), 
from  eni  {epi)  =  upon,  and  ypd^i/xo  (gramina)  = 
a  writing,  an  inscription  ;  ypa '>ui  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  A  short  poem  of  a  jiointed  or  anti- 
thetical chai'a(;ter  ;  any  short  couip*^sition  ex- 
pressed neatly  and  happily  or  antithetically. 
Epigram  was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  poetic  inscription  on  a  public  monument, 
and  hence  the  word  cauie  parsed  into  its 
moilern  signification.  Of  the  Roman  I'oets, 
Catullus  and  Martial  aoe  most  celebrated  for 
their  epigrams. 

•'Dostthouthiiiklcare  f  or  a  satire  or  an  «pii7'"0'»  ' 
—Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado.  v.  4. 
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fite,  f&t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


epieramiflt,— epimediij  m 
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^  Epigrwns  of  Mutton,  Veal,  c&c.  .* 

Cook. :  A  uaine  given  to  small  cutlets  of 

mutton,   veal,   &c.,  drcBseil  iu  a    particular 

manner. 

•  ep'-i-gr&m-ist.   *  ep'-i-gram-mist,   s. 

(En;,',  epigram;  -ist.]     A  writer  of  t'lji^ninis  ; 
an  epigiannnatist. 

"  So  the  epifiramniitt  speiiku  the  aense  of  their 
drunken  ]iriuoiple&."— Jeremy  Taylor:  Holy  Dying, 
ch.  i,,  ^  2. 

•  ep-i-gram-ma-tar'-i-an,  s.  [Lat.  epi- 
gramma  (genit.  e'pigramnuxiis),  aud  Eug,  suflf. 
■arian.]    An  eiilgrdmuiatist. 

"  Our  epigriimmafariana,  old  nud  Ltt«?, 
Were  wont  be  blaiueJ  for  too  lictuf  uite." 

UiiU  :  ti'Urres.  I.  ix.  29. 

ep-i-gram-maf  ic,  ep-i-gram-mat -ic- 
al,  ^  ep-i-gram-mat -ick,  a.  [Lat. 
epigrammaticus,  from  epigramma  (genit.  epi- 
gramnwtis)—au  ein^raAii ;  Fi\  epigramTfuitlque.] 

1.  Writing,  composing,  or  dealing  in  epi- 
grams. 

"  Oui-  good  e/'iqrammat ical  i»oet,  old  Godfrey  of 
Winchester,  tliiiiketh  no  ominous  fores^ieakiiijf  to  lie 
in  mvaitia,"— Camden  :  Reinainn. 

2.  Of  or  iiertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of 
an  epigram  ;  pointed,  antithetical. 

"  None  of  the  epifjrajnmatick  toma  of  Lucan."— 
AiidUoH  :  Spectator,  No.  279. 

ep-i-gram-mat'-ic-al-ly,  adr.  [Eng.  epi- 
gi-aviiiutlic'il :  -ly.]  In  an  epigrammatic  man- 
ner or  stjlc ;  anlithetiL-ally. 

•  ©p-i-gram'-ma-ti^m,  $.  [Lat.  ^igramma, 
(S'l-iiit.  epi'jramiiuitis).  and  Eng.  suff.  -isvi.] 
£]>igrammatic;d  cbaiacter. 

*•  The  latter  would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  pbilolo- 
piats  uu;  of  ten  for  no  Itotter  L-ausc  tliau  its  epiffraTn- 
umiisui." — E.  A-  I've  ,    Murgiiialia.  IxviL     (David.) 

ep-i-gram'-ma-tist, s.  [Lat.  epigrammatista ; 

Fr.  epigrammatiste.}    A  writer  or  composer  of 
epigrams. 

"  Too  much  uicety  in  this  particular  savours  of  the 

rhetoiiciau  aud  epigratnmatiiL" —Addtson  :  Spectator, 

No  Ti. 

Sp-i-gram'-ma-tize,  1'.^  [Gr.  en-fypafi^xaTt'^oj 
(<'pigram)iiatizO)'.^  To  write  or  expiess  by  way 
of  epigrams. 

CI>'-i-gra.ph,  s,  [Gr.  etriypoL^ij  (epigrai^he), 
intypdit>m  (rpLgrapho)  =  to  write  upou,  to  in- 
scribe ;  en-i  {e/ii)  =  upon,  and  ypa<f>w  (grapko) 
=  to  write,  to  inscrilie  ;  Fr.  ejngraphe.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  citation  fn>m  some  author, 
or  a  sentence  framed  for  the  purpose,  and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  or  of  the 
several  divisions  of  a  work  ;  a  motto. 

"  The  very  Itjible  epigraph  round  tlie  seal  of  his 
letter  :  '  It  ia  ija»-ticuUr!y  reqiiesteil  tluit  if  Sir  James 
Graiiatn  should  opeu  this,  he  will  uut  trouble  himself 
to  9e.'tl  it  a^ain,'  exin-esaes  both  its  date  ami  its  writer's 
opiiiiou  of  a  uotoriuus  tiausactiOQ  of  the  time." — 
Farater:  Life  of  Diekens,  iii.  85. 

2.  Arch.,  (£-c. :  A  terse  inscription  placed  on 
works,  denoting  their  use  and  ai^piopriation, 
and  sometimes  made  pajt  of  their  ornamental 
details,  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 

8p-i-graph'-ic,  a.  [En^.  epigraph ;  -ic.}  Of 
or  Iiertaining  to  an  epigraph  ;  of  the  nature  of 
au  epigi'aph. 

"One  of  the  most  noteworthy  additions  to  the 
Cai)itoline«fpii7rajO^*c  collections." —  Atltenceum,   Oct. 

Hi,  iSi-L 

Sp-i- graph'- ics,  s.  [Epigrapuic]  The 
science  of  inscriptions. 

e-pig-'ra-phist,  5.  [Eng.  epigraph  ;  -ist.] 
One  who  studies  or  is  versed  iu  epigraphy. 

e-pig'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  epigraph  ;  -y.]  The 
study  of  insci  iptions  ;  that  branch  of  science 
which  deals  with  the  deciphering  and  expla- 
nation of  inscriptions. 

^pig'-yn-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  lm(epi)  =  upon,  and 
yvm^  (gum)  =  a  woman.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  calyx  or  corolla  united  to 
the  stamens,  and  all  tliese  organs  to  tlie  side  of 
the  ovary.  The  name  was  first  introduced  by 
Jussieu. 

epigynous  exogens,  s,  pi. 

But.  :  A  subclass  of  Exogens,  in  which  the 
ovary  is  nearly  or  quite  inferior— i.e.,  tlie  tube 
of  the  calyx  adheres  to  it  almost  if  not  alto- 
gether tlnoiigh  its  entire  length.  The  flowers 
are  generally  bisexual— i.e.,  have  both  stamens 
and  pistils  on  the  same  flower.  Lindley  divides 
the  subclass  into  seven  alliances :  (1)  Cam- 
panales,  (2)  Myrtales,  (3)  Cactnles.  (4)  Grossa- 
les,  (5)  Cinchonalea,  (6)  Umbellales,  and  (7) 
Asarales  (q.v.). 


6p-i-hy'-al ,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  eVt  (epi)  =  upon, 
Eng.,  tfec,  hy  (aid),  and  sutf.  -at.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
fitylo-hyoid  ligaments.    [B.] 

B.  As  siih^t.  (I'l.):  The  stylo-hynid  liga- 
ments constituting  part  of  the  lower  or 
visceral  arches,  enclosing  the  nose,  mouth, 
aud  pharynx.    (Quain.) 

ep'-l-lep-sy,  s.  [Vt.  epikpsic,  Prov.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  epilrpsia ;  Ital.  epilessia;  all  from  Gr. 
eTriA>)i//ia  {epilepsia):  eKi\r}\]/iq  (epHepsis)  =  a 
taking  hold  of,  epilepsy  ;  ewtKofi^di'iii  (epilam- 
ba no)  =  to  take  or  get  beside:  tiri  (epi)  — 
besides  ;  Aa^Sacw  (UinUtano)  =  to  take,  to 
seize.  ] 

Med.  :  Falling  sickness.  It  derives  its 
name.  Epilepsia,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack.  The  leading  symptoms  are  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  consciousness,  with  recur- 
ring clonic  spasm.  The  first  symptom  is 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  a  loud  cry,  and 
the  patient  falls  to  the  ground  senseless  and 
convulsed,  the  breathing  is  embarrassed  or 
suspended,  face  turgid  and  livid,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  with  a  choking  souud  in  the  wind- 
pipe, biting  of  the  tongue,  and.  apparently, 
sultbcation  ;  then  the  patient  is  left  exhausted, 
and  comatose,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  with  life 
no  longer  in  danger.  The  spasms  of  the 
muscles  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  dislo- 
cate the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  fear,  passion,  i'c, 
or  by  a  blow  operating  on  the  brain  ;  it  is 
often  associated  with  idiocy  and  the  puerperal 
state.  There  is  little  hope  of  cure,  l>ut  al- 
though generally  irregular,  it  la  apt  at  times 
to  become  periodic  (sometimes  at  night).  If 
the  patient  be  young,  the  att^icks  often  cease 
at  the  period  of  adolescence,  or  in  others  at 
the  period  of  the  grand  climacteric.  Fre- 
quently on  post-jnorteni  examination  no  lesion 
of  the  brain  can  be  found.  Culleu  calls  it 
musciUorum  convulsio  ciim  sopore. 

"  My  loi-d  ifl  fell  into  au  epUepiy  -• 
Tikia  is  the  secoud  fit." 

Shakesp. :  Otkclto,  iv.  l. 

ep-X-lep'-tic,  a.  &  s.      [Fr.  ^pileptiqne ;  Lat. 
epilcpticus;  Gr.  eTrtA>iTrTi«6s  (epilei'tikos),} 
A.  As  adjective : 

Pathology : 

1.  Afflicted  with  epilepsy. 

2.  Pei-taining  to  or  indicating  the  presence 
of  epilepsy. 

"  A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  via-oge." 

Shakcsp.  .■  LeotT,  IL  3, 
S*  As  substantive  : 
Path. :  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

"  Epileptics  ouylit  to  breathe  a  pure  air,  unaffeeted 
with  any  steams,  tveu  aach  as  are  very  fragrant"— 
Arbiitknet :  (>«  Diit, 

2.  Pharmacy : 

(1)  A  medicine  given  to  cure  or  mitigate 
epilepsy. 

('J)  (PI.):  Medicines  of  the  kind  described 
under  (1). 

ep-i-lep'*tic-al,  a,  [Eng.,  &c.  epileptic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Epileptic,  a.  (q.v.). 

"  In  the  previous  use  of  some  extatical  solemnities, 
he  became  fratitivk  aud  epileptica/." — Spancer :  On 
Vutff.  Proph.  (lo65J.  p.  36. 

*ep-i-lep'-ti-fonn,  o.  [Eng.  epikpti(c), 
and  form.] 

Med. :  Of  the  form  or  appearance  of  one 
afl'ected  by  epilepsy. 

*  e-pi-lep'-toid,  a.  [Gr.  cTriAriTrTiKo?  (epiliTp- 
tikos)—  one  alflicted  with  epilepsy,  au  epilep- 
tic, and  eidos  {eidos)  =  form.] 

Med.  :  Resembling  an  epileptic  seizui-e. 
(The  Scotsman  in  Ogilvie.) 

ep'-i-lobe,  s.    [Epilobium.] 

Bot.:  The  genus  Epilobium  (Bentham:  Brit. 
Flora,  p.  273).  Bentham  enumerates  nine 
British  species,  viz.,  the  Willow  Epilobe 
(Epilobium  ungiisti/olium),  tlie  Great  Epilobe 
(E.  hirsntuvi),  the  Hoary  Epilobe  (E.  parvi- 
Jlorum),  the  Bmad  Epilcbe  (E.  motitamcm),  the 
Pale  Epilobe  (£".  roseum),  tlie  Square  Epilobe 
(E.  tetragonum),  the  Marsh  Epilobe  (E. 
paln^tre),  the  Chickweed  Epilobe  (E.  alsina;- 
folium),  and  the  Alpine  Epilobe  (E.  alpinum). 
[Epilobium.] 

ep-l-16'-be-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiloh(ium), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Onagracese,  sometimes 
called  Epilobiaceje  (q.v.). 


*  ep-i-16-bi-a'-96-flB,  «.  pt.    [Mod.  Lat.  epU 

lobi{um),  and  Lat.  fern.  1>I.  adj.  suff.  -aceas.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  now  generrdly 
called,  fuUt)WLiig  Lindley,  OnagraceK,  CEiie- 
theia,  formerly  called  by  Tourncfort  Onagri, 
being  regarded  as  more  typical  of  it  than  the 
genus  Epilobium  is. 

ep-i-ld'-bi-Um,  s.  [Qt.  tnC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Ao^dc  (lubuii),  accue.  of  Ao^d?  (lobos)  = 
the  lube  of  the  ear,  .  .  .  the  pud  or  hgume  of 
some  plants,  from  the  position  of  the  corolla, 
&c,,  on  the  jtod.] 

Bot. :  Willow-herb  or  Epilobe.  A  genus  of 
plants,  the  typical  one  of  the  tribe  Epilobese. 
Calyx  tube  slender,  limb  tour-])artite,  de- 
ciiiutHis ;  petata  four,  usually  two-  lobed  ; 
stamens  eight,  the  alternate  over  the  shorter. 
Ovary  four-celled,  style  liliform,  stigma 
oiiiiqucly  clavate  or  fourdobed.  Fruit  a  long 
four-valved  capsule,  seeds  many,  each  with  a 
long  pencil  of  hairs.  About  fifty  species  are 
known,  ten  from  Britain.  They  have  leafy 
spikes,  generally  pink  or  purjile  flowers,  and 
are    tall   and    beautiful    plants.      [Epilobe, 

WlLLOW-HERB.] 

ep-i-log'-ic,  ep-i-log'-ic-al,  a.     [Gr.  .Vt- 

A.oyiKO';  (epiloglkos),  from  eiri'Aoyos  (rpiliKjus)  =. 
an  epilogue.]    Pertaining  to  or  resembling  au 

epilogue  ;  epilogistic. 

*  e-pil'-o-gi^m*  s.  [Gr.  cmAoyKr^oy  (epiA 
hgisjiios),  from  firiXoyi^onai  (cpilogizaTnai)  = 
to  calculate,  to  reckon.]  A  calculation,  a 
computation,  au  enumeration. 

"  Souie  reckon  the  epilogism  from  Cvrus ;  some  from 
the  seventh,  others  from  the  twenttetn.  of  Artaxerxee 
Lougimauus."— G(i-«srory.-  Po&thumn  (1650).  p.  iss, 

ei>-l-ld-gisf-ic,  a.  [Gr.  cn-iAo-yio-Ttwds  (epi- 
iogifitikus),  from  en-t'Aoyos  (epilogas)  =  an  ejii- 
logue.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  an 
epilogue ;  ejtilogic. 

"These  lines  axe  an  e/nTo^ufic palinode  to  the  last 

e\<iei\"—iVarron  :  On  Milton's  Smaller  Poetns. 

e-pil -o-gije,  e~pil'-o-gize,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Epi- 

LUOL'ISE.] 

ep'-i-logue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  epiJogtis.  from 
Gr.  ti  i.Aoyo<;  (tpltitgv:})  =  a  Concluding  speech  ; 
eirt  (epi)  =-  upon,  and  Adyo?  {}.ogos)  =  a  word, 
a  speech.] 

L  Drama :  A  short  speech  or  poem  addressed 
to  the  spectators  by  one  of  the  actors  at  the 
end  of  a  play. 

"The  compositions  in  which  the  greatest  license 
W.13  taken  were  the  spUogaei."  —  Jtacaulay :  UUt. 
Eng..  ch.  iii. 

2.  Rhet. :  The  conclusion  or  winding-up  of 
a  speech,  in  which  the  principal  matters  are 
recapitulated. 

•e-pa-o-guize,  * e-pil -6-gize,  v.i.  &  t 
[Eng.  epilogues);  -ise.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pronounce  or  deliver  an 
epilogue. 

"  The  dances  being  ended,  the  spirit  epiloguizss." 
MiUvft :  C-mitt ;  Direction  a,ftfr  976. 

B.  Trans. :  To  add  to  in  the  way  of  aa 
epilogue  ;  to  wind  up. 

"I  •w.ia  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  hxngh  of  ap. 
plause,  witli  which  the  chariniug  coiupaniuu  of  my 
new  iicquaiutance  was  epiioj/iiiZing  his  witty  raillery." 
—StiiiUnt  1 175").  i.  143, 

*  e-pfl-6-guiz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  epiloguii(e) ;  -«-.) 
One  who  epiloguizcs  ;  a  writer  or  speaker  of 
an  epilogue. 

"  Tbuu  art  not  iramed  for  an  epiloguizer,^ — Boadley. 

ep-i-ma-chi'-nsB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  epima^ 
ch{us),  and  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutl".  -iike.] 

Ornith. :  Plunnal  Birds.  A  sub-family  of 
Upupidae  (Hoopoes).  The  bill  is  like  that  of 
Promerops,  but  the  margins  are  obtuse  and 
somewhat  inflexed.  There  are  velvety  plumes 
clothing  the  uostrils.  The  wings  are  short, 
the  toes  hmg  and  strong.  The  species  are 
beautiful  birds,  almost  like  Birds  of  Paradise. 
They  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 

e-pim'-a-chiis,  5.  [Gr.  en-iVaxo?  (epimachni) 
=  (1)  that  may  be  easily  attacked,  (*2)  reudy 
or  eipnpped  for  battle,  assailable  :  ini  (epi)  = 
upi'U,  and  fiaxoiiaL  (machomai)  =  to  fight.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Epimachinje  (q.v.). 

ep-i-me'-di-iim,  s.     [Lat.  epimedion  =  s 

I>lant.    by    some    supposed    to    be    Marsika 

qvadri/olia;  Gr.  ewifxi^Siov  (epimedioii)  =  bar- 

renwort.]    [See  def.] 

Bot.  :  Barrenwort.     A  genus  of  Berberids, 
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tribe  Nandinen!.    Epimedium  alpinum  (Wpme  ' 
Baneiiwoit)  ia  found  in  loitk-works,  old  uastlu 

fardeiis,  &c.,  but  is  not  a  real  nutive  of 
tritain.  Its  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter.  Tbey 
were  formerly  regarded  aa  sudoriHc  and  alexi- 
pliamiic. 
S-pim'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iirC  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  ii-np6^  (ineros)  -  the  upper  fleshy  part  of 
thu  thi<{h,  the  ham.] 

Compar.  A-nat.  (Tn  the  Cnistacea)  :  The  lateral 
pieces  of  the  dorsal  arc  of  any  somite  in  a 
crustacean  (q.v.). 

S-pim'-er-al,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epim«r(a)(q.v.)  ; 
Eng.,  <tc.  sutf.  -o^j 

Comparative  Aiiatomy: 

Zoot. :  PertainiuK  to  that  jiart  of  the  seg- 
ment of  rtn  articulate  animal  which  is  above 
the  joint  of  the  limb.    (Owen.) 

ep-i-neph'-e-le,  s.  [Gr.  ewii/e-^eAo?  (ephie- 
phf-lns)  =  clouded    iitiicpi)  =  upon,  and  ffii^eAij 

(n'.7>/i^/e)  =  a  cloud.] 

Eiitom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family 
Satyrida;.  Epinephele  Janira  is  the  Meadow 
Brown.  It  is  smoky-brown  with  a  white-pu- 
pilled  black  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fore 
win^s.  The  male  is  so  much  darker  than  the 
feniiile  that  Linnaeus  thought  them  different 
insects,  calling  the  former  I'apilu)  Janira  and 
the  latter  P.  Jurtina  The  cat'^rpillar  feed.s  on 
grasses  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  ;  the  perfect  insect,  which  is  common 
through  the  three  kini^doma,  is  seen  during 
hay  harvest.    (E.  Neicman.) 

^p-in-glette.  8.    [¥r.] 

Old.  :  An  iron  needle  for  piercing  the  car- 
tridge of  a  piece  of  ordnance  before  priming. 

•  ©p_j-ni'-ci-on,  ep-i-ni'-ci-on,  s.  (Gr. 
neut.  sing,  of  emviKto':  (epinilcios)  —  pertaining 
to  victory :  ini  (epi)  =  ui)on,  and  viio}  (nike)  = 
victory  ;  Lat.  epinicium.]  A  song  of  triumph  ; 
a  psean. 

"  They  diatlngulsh  between  the  trlaagion  and  epi- 
nictpn,  or  triumybftl  hymii."—ChrUtian  Antiq..  U.  118, 

dp-i-nik'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  imt'lKio<:  (epinikios).'] 
Pertaining  to  victory  ;  triumphant. 

j  ep-i-nyo'-tiS,  s.  [Gr.  en-ivvKTts  (epinuktis) 
=  a  i>ustu!e  which  is  most  painful  by  night. 
(Hippocrates.)'] 

Med.  :  For  def.  see  etymology. 

'■  The  epinyctis  ia  of  the  bigiiesa  of  a  lupin,  of  a  dusky 
red,  and  aouietiinea  of  a  livid  and  i>tile  colour,  with 
gre&t  iufiamuiatiuu  and  pain."—  Wiwrnaii  ■  Surgery. 

©p-i-or'-nis,  ae-pi-or'-nis.  s.    [^pyornis.1 

5p-i-6t-XC,  a.  [Gr.  (iri.  (^pO=upon,  and  o5? 
(ous),  genit.  iro?  (dlo&)  =  the  ear] 

Anat. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Huxley  to 
the  upper  Iwne  of  the  auditory  capsule,  part  of 
the  pars  petrosa  in  man.  It  is  the  ossific  centre 
corresponding  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid 
bone.  It  surrounds  the  posterior  semiciicular 
canal,  and  extends  into  the  mastoid  portion. 
(Huxley  <C  Quain.) 

eplotic-centre,  5.  The  centre  described 
under  Epiotic  (q.v.). 

gp-i-pac'-tis,  s.  [Lat  epipactis ;  Gr.  ewtxax- 
Tt?  (epipaktis)  =  a  plant,  helleboriue,  probably 
an  orchid.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  orchids,  with  the  sepals 
and  petals  conniving  or  .spreading,   the  lip 


EPIPACns. 
1.  Lip.    2-  Colanm. 

xnnch  contracted  in  the  middle,  the  basal 
lobe  concave,  the  terminal  one  with  two  basal 
tubercles,    the    anther    sessile,    the     pollen 


masses  two,  powdery,  the  glands  connate,  the 
stigma  prominent,  the  capsule  pendulous. 
Eiglit  species  are  known— tliey  are  from  Europe 
and  Asia.  Two  are  British— £pifttc(t«  Uui- 
folia  and  E.  palustris. 

gp-i-pe-dom'-c-trj^,  ».  [Gr.  ewiiit&o<;  (epi- 
palo^)—  on  the  ground,  on  the  ground  floor, 
W\k\,  flat:«jrt(fj>i)=  upon  ;Trt'6oi' O)e(/on)  =  the 
ground,  and  fitrpuv  (tiiftron)  —  a  measure.  J 

Geom.,  Ac. :  Tlie  measurement  of  figurea 
standing  oti  the  same  base. 

ep-i-per-ipli'-er-al,o.  [Gr.  itrl(epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eng.,  «c.  periplteral.] 

Mental  Phil.  £  Physiol.  :  At  the  periphery, 
circumference,  or  external  surfai-e  of  ihe  body. 
Tlie  terra  was  introduced  by  Herbert  Spen(-er, 
and  was  used  of  sensations  produced  by  con- 
tact with  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  as 
distinguished  from  sensations  the  consequence 
of  internal  mental  action.    [Esttopebipheral.] 

ep-l-pet'-a-loiis,   a.     [Gr.  iiti  (epi)  =  upon.  , 
TreVaAoi-  ( petaloii)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf. 
-ous.] 
Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  petals. 

©-piph'-an-ite,  s.  [Gr.  tTn^a*^?  (epiphanes) 
=  coming  suddenly  into  view,  and  sufl".  -ite 
(MiTi.)(q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Eukaraptite  (q.v.).  (BrU. 
Mvs.  Cat/il.) 

fc-piph'-a-ni^,  s.  [In  Fr.  tpiphanie;  Prov. 
epijania' piphania ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  iUX-.tpi- 
Jani'i  ;  Ger.  epiphania  ;  all  from  Gr.  i-ni^vfi.a 
(epiphaneia)  =  apjtearance,  manifestation  ;  «iri- 
AtuVw  (rpiphai-no)  =  to  show  forth,  t«  display  : 
Jiri  (epi)  =  to,  and  ^aivu  (phaino)  =  to  bring 
to  light,  to  make  to  api>ear,] 

EccL  Caiendar :  The  annual  festival,  held  on 
January  6,  to  commemorate  the  manifestation 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  world  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miraculous  star  which  led  the 
Magi  to  Bethlehem.  It  is  stated  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  the  Gnostic  followers 
of  Basilides,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  125.  It 
does  not  figure  in  the  list  of  church  feasts 
given  bv  Origen  in  a.d.  230,  not  yet  apparently 
having  been  adopted  by  the  church  catholic. 
When  the  name  Epiphany  came  into  use,  in 
the  fourth  century,  which  it  did  first  among 
the  Oriental  Churches,  it  was  designed  to  com- 
memorate both  the  birth  and  baptism  of  Jesus, 
which  two  events  the  Eastern  churches  be- 
lieved to  have  occvirred  on  January  6.  Not 
seemingly  till  a.d.  813  did  it  become  a  Western 
festival  appointed  to  commemorate  the  mani- 
fesUtion  of  the  Saviour  by  the  star,  without 
reference  either  to  his  birth  or  baptism.  There 
is  a  special  service  in  the  English  liturgy  for 
the  Epiphany,  and  six  Sundays  after  it  are 
distinguished  from  others.  January  6,  being 
twelve  days  after  Christmas,  the  Epiphany  is 
sometimes  called  Twelfth  Day. 

6p-i-phe'-giiS  «■  [Gr.  ewt  (epi)  =  upon,  and 
<i>r,y6<:  (pliegos)  ~  a  kind  of  oak,  not  the  Latin 
Fagus  (Beech).] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Orobanchacere,  Broom- 
rapes.  £pij)/i*'gu5rir^7iia?ta,  a  North  American 
parasite  on  the  roots  of  the  beech,  is  believed 
to  have  been  one  ingredient  in  Martin's  cancer 
powder,  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  another. 

ep_l_pmcB'-dal,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epiphUx{inn), 
d  euphonic,  and  Eng.,  i:c.  suff.  -aX.\ 

Bot. :  On  the  surface  of  the  bark.  (R.  Brown, 
1874.) 

ep-i-pblod'-iiilit  s.  [Gr.  inC  (epi)  =  \\poii,  and 
(^Aotbs  (phloios)  =  the  rind  of  trees  ;  ^Ae'w 
(phled),  «f)Aouii  (phloio)  =  to  burst  out  or  be  in 
bloom.  ] 

Bot.  :  Link's  name  for  the  cellular  integu- 
ment or  layer  of  bark  immediately  below  the 
etnderm.  Mohl  called  it  the  Phloeum,  or  Peri- 
dermis. 

e-piph'-o-nem,  e-piph-o-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr. 
en-t(i)wioj>*.a  (ei'iphoiievia)  =  a  thing  uttered  ; 
eTTi.4>Mfftii  (epiphoneo)  =  to  utter  ;  (^wt-ew  (p/to- 
neo)  =  to  speak  or  utter.] 

Rh€t.  :  An  exclamatory  sentence  or  stiiking 
reflection  which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  dis- 
course. 

"  If  those  preachers  who  ftboTmd  in  epSphonemas 
■woiild  but  look  about  them,  they  would  fiud  one 
part  of  their  coiigregattou  out  of  couuteuauce,  and  the 
other  afileep."— J*w^'/^ 

e-piph'-^r-a,  s.    [Lat.  epiphora  ;  Gr.  iiri^opd 
I       (epiphora)  =*a  bringing  to  or  upon,  ...  a  de- 


fluxion  of  humours  ;   ini4>iptit  (epiph^o)  =  to 
biujg.  put,  or  lay  upon  :  eir.  (epi)  -=  u\fOu.  and 
4tepv  (pluro)  =  to  bear.  ] 
MediciTU : 

1,  Gen. :  A  violent  determination  of  the 
fluids  to  any  part  of  the  body,  produced  in 
general  by  inilammation. 

2.  Spec.:  Tiie  flow  of  tears  to  the  eyes. 
through  inflammation  of  the  eyes  or  any  other 
cause. 

ep-i-phos -phor-ite,  «.     [Gr,  iiri  (epi)  = 
upon,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  phosphorite  (q.v.).] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

ep'-i-phrS^m  (g  silent),  epi-plir&g'-m^. 

8.  [Gr.  «jrt4»pa7;jui  (epiphragma)  =  a  covering, 
a  lid  ;  fiTiiftpanTtTta  (epiphrasiro)  =  X(>  block  up  : 
eVt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ^paxraut  (phrasso)  =  to 
enclose,  to  fence.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  layer  of  hardened  mucus,  some- 
times strengtliened  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell  of  land  snaiU 
during  hybernation.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

2.  Bot.  :  A  membrane,  often  divided  into 
teeth,  which  are  always  a  multiple  of  four, 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  theca  in  a  moss. 
It  is  called  also  the  Tympanum  (q.v.). 

ep-i-ph^l-lo-sper-mofis,  a.  [Gr.  ini (epi) 
=  upon  ;  ^v?iXov  (phullon.)  =  a  leaf;  trirfpfia 
(aperma)  =  a  seed,  and  Eng.,  &.c.  sufl".  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  seeds  on  the  back  of  the 
frond  or  leaf.  Plants  with  this  character  are 
now  called  dorsiferous  ferns. 

ep-i-phyl  -loiis,  a,  [Gr.  ejrt  (epi)  =  upon, 
4>vWof  (phulion)  =5  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 

-ous.] 
Bot. :  Inserted  upon  the  leaf. 

ep-i-phyl'-luin,  s  [Gr.  ini  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  4>vAXov  (pkullon)  —  a  leaf,  because  the 
flowers  grow  from  the  flat  branches,  which 
resemble  leaves.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cactacea.  The  three 
known  species  are  from  Brazil.  Epiphylium 
truncatum  ha.s  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers 
and  is  common  in  English  conservatories. 

£p-i-phy§'-e-al,ep-i-phjrf'-i-al,a.  [Mod. 
Lat.  epiphys(is)  (q.v.),  and  Eng.,  &c.  sritf.  -al.] 
Anat.  :     Of,  belonging,   or   relating  to   tn 
Epiphysis  (q.v.).     (Otcen.) 

e-piph'-i^-»LS  (pi.  e-piph  -j^-sef ).  s.  [Gr. 
€wC4>utn.'i  (epiphusis)  =  an  ongrowth,  an  excres- 
cence :  «irt  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ^utns  (pkusis)  — 
growth,  from  4>vu>  (phud)  =  to  bring  forth.] 

Anat.  (PL):  Processes  originally  distinct, 
but  at  last  ossified  from  some  distinct  centre 
or  other  into  a  single  expanse  of  bone.  (Quain, 
&c.) 

ep-i'phy -tal,  a.  [Eng.  epipkyt(e)  ;  .«1.3 
Feitaining  to  an  epiphj-te  ;  epiphytic. 

ep'-i-phyte,  s.  [Gr.  iiri  (e/>t)  =  upon,  and 
ifiVTOf  (phulon)=  a  plant,  a  tree.] 

Bot.:  A  plant  growing  upon  another  one, 
and  deriving  its  nourisliraent  partly  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  partly  from  any 
scanty  soil  which  may  be  upon  the  bark  to 
which  it  adheres.  It  is  not  the  same  as  a 
parasite,  which  sends  its  roots  into  the 
wood,  diverting  some  of  the  sap  of  the  plant 
which  it  inlests.  Used  chiefly  of  Orchids 
which  grow  on  trees,  but  occasionally  also  ot 
mosses  with  the  same  mode  of  life.  Ivy,  the 
dodders,  &c.,  again,  are  parasites.  An  epiphyte 
is  opposed  to  au  Endophyte  (q.v.). 

ep-i-phyt -ic,  ep-i-phyt-ic-al,  a.    [Eng. 

epiphyi(t) :  -u:,  -ical.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Epiphytal  (q.v.). 

Cp-i-pliyt'-ic-al-lj^,  adv,    [Eng.epijAyKooi; 

-ly.] 
Bot. :  In  manner  of  an  Epiphj-te. 

ep-l-pler-o'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  cn-tVA^pwoi?  (epi- 

plerosis).     See  def.] 

Med. :  Over  repletion,  excessive  fulness  or 
distention  as  of  the  arteries  with  blood. 

ep-i-plex-is,  s.  [Gr.  eTriTrA^jfts  (epiplexis), 
from  €iriffA^o-(Tio  (qnple&s6):=  to  chastise,  to 
rebuke  :  cti  (epi)  =  upon,  and  jrAjJo-trw  (plisso) 
=  to  strike.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  a  person  seeks  to 
convince  and  move  by  gentle  upbraiding. 


f&te,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wo.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  p5t. 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd,  son  ;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  SyriajL.    ee.  ce^  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 
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^pip'-lo^e,  e-pip'-l6-93r,  s.  [Gr.  tfn- 
nAoKri  {cpijiloke)  =  a  plaitiiiK  to^etlier,  from 
eirinAfKui  {epipleko)  =  to  |>Uiit,  togetlier  :  eirt 
(epi)  =  upon,  aud  n-Ae'icw  (pleko)  =  to  plait,  to 
fold.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  by  which  one  agpTivation, 
or  Htriking  cirnu  in  stance,  is  added  in  due 
gradation  to  anotlier  ;  as.  He  not  only  spared 
Ilia  enemies,  but  continued  tliem  in  eniplny- 
iiient ;  not  only  continued  them  in  employ- 
ment, but  advanced  them. 

^pip'-lO-fOle*  s.  [Gr.  ennrKoKiiXr)  (ej^iplo- 
kele)  (see  dof. ),  eTrijiKoov  (ppiploon)  (q.v.),  and 
(cnAi)  {kele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Surg.  :  Rupture  of  the  omentum,  scrotal 
hernia. 

€p  -i  -  pld'-  ic,  a.  [Gr.  tTTiVAooi'  (epiploon) 
(q.v.);  Eng.,  &e.  suff.  -ic] 

Avat.  £c. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the 
epi|doon  (q.v.). 

g-pTp'-lo-on,  s.  [Gr.  iiriirKoov  (epiploon)  (see 
def.),  eTTin-Aetii  (epipleo)  =  to  sail  or  float  upon 
or  over.] 

Znol. :  The  caul  of  the  entrails,  the  omentum, 
the  fiitty  membrane  which  covers  or  occupies 
the  interspaces  of  the  entrails  in  the  abdomen. 
{Prof.  Owen,  &c.) 

t5-pip-l6-sche'-d-9ele,  s.     [Fr.  Ipipioscheo- 

c^/fi  ;  Gr.  etritrKoov  (epiploon)  (q  v.)  ;  turx^ov 
(oscheon),  o0-xeos  (osckeos)  =  the  scrotum,  and 
(07A1J  (keli)  =  tumour.] 

Svrg.  :  Hernia  of  the  omentum,  descending 
far  enough  to  involve  the  scrotum. 

cp-i-po'-di-a,  s.  pi.    [Epipodium.] 

^pip'-6-dite,  s.  [Gr,  erriTrdSto?  (epipodios) 
upon  the  feet:  itti  (epi)  =  upon,  and  irou? 
(potis),  genit.  ttoSos  =  the  foot.] 

Zool.  :  The  external  distal  segment  of  the 
typical  limb  of  Crustacea.  It  keeps  the  gills 
apart.     (Hitxley,  &c.) 

Sp-i-po'-dl-um  (pi.  ep-i-po'-^-a),  s. 

[Gr.  fTtinoSioi;  (epipodios)  =  upon  the  feet.] 

1.  Zool.  (PI.) :  Muscular  lobes  developed 
ft-om  the  lateral  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
foot  in  pteropodons  and  cephalopodous  IWol- 
Inscs.  In  the  former  case  the  epipodia  de- 
velop into  the  wing-like  fins  ;  in  the  latter 
they  constitute  a  muscular  tube  or  funnel. 

2.  B'>t.  (Sing.):  A  disc  consisting  of  glands 
npon  the  stipe  of  an  ovary. 

ep-i-po'-gi-um,  s.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  TTujyuji'  (jioqon)  =  the  beard,  from  the  lip 
being  uppermost.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids.  Epipogium  Gme- 
lini  is  British.  It  is  a  small  leafless  root- 
l»arasite,  with  pale  yellow  flowers  found  once, 
and  only  once,  in  Delamere  forest,  Hereford. 

\  Sp-i-pdl'-ic,  1.  [Fr.  epipoliqite  ;  Gr.  eTrtTro- 
Aato?  (epipolaios)  =  on  the  surface  ;  eiriTroA^ 
(epipale.)  =  a  surface.] 

O.  Cliem.  :  On  the  surface ;  producing  or 
relating  to  epipolism. 

epipolic-dlspersion,  s. 

Optics :  The  dispei-sion  of  light  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  body,    (flersckel.) 

t  eplpollc-force,  s. 

Phys.  :  The  separation  of  a  substance  from 
a  tissue  and  its  appearance  on  the  surface. 

^-pip'-o-lism*  s.  [Gr.  eTTiiroA^  (epipole)  = 
a  surface  ;  Eng.  sufT.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
Fluorkscence  (q.v.). 

2-pip'-o-lizo,  v.t.  [Eng.  epipol(ic):  -ize.] 
To  affect  or  modify  by  the  phenomena  of 
epipolism ;  to  change  into  an  epipolic  con- 
dition. 

^pip'~0-lized,  a.  [Eng.  epipolize,  and  adj. 
suff.  -ed.]    Aeted  on  by  epipolism  (q.v.). 

eplpolized-llght,  s. 

optics:  Light  acted  on  by  epipolic  disper- 
aiou  (q.v.). 

8-pip'-ter-OUS»   0.     [Gr.   eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
anil  TTTep"!/  (ptercm)  -  a  feather,  a  wing.] 
Bot. :  Having  a  wing  at  the  top. 

fSp-i-rhi'-Zoiis,  a.    [Gr.  eVi  (epi)  =  uxfon ; 
pi^a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  on  a  root  or  roots. 


ep-ir-rh6-6l'-d-^^,  s.  [Gr.  imppeui  (epirrheo) 
^  to  llnvv  upon  the  surface  :  ini  (epi)  =  U])ou, 
pe'dj  (rhaj)  =  to  flnw,  and  Aii-^o?  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.) The  department  of  physiological 
botany  which  treats  of  the  effect  produced  by 
external  agents  upon  living  plants. 

ep-i-S9exi'-i-um,  5.  [Gr.  iino-ir^yiov  (epi- 
skUnioti),  from  eni  (epi)  =  upon,  over,  and 
(TKijiTj  (ski;ne)  =  the  scenes.] 

Or.  Arch. :  A  division  of  the  scene  of  a 
Greek  tlieatre  ;  it  sometimes  consisted  of  three 
divisions  made  by  ranges  of  columns  one 
above  the  other  ■,  the  lower  was  termed  scena, 
and  the  others  episcenia. 

e-pis'-cd-pa~9^,  s.  [Lat.  episcoimtus  =  tlie 
office  of  a  bishop.]    [Episcopate.] 

1.  The  office  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  government  of  the  Church  by  bishojis. 
one  of  the  three  leading  forms  of  church 
government,  the  two  otlier  being  Presbyterian- 
ism  and  Congregationalism,  or  Independency. 
Taking  Christendom  as  a  whole,  theie  is  a 
large  preponderance  of  suffrages  in  favour  of 
Episcopacy,  which  is  the  accepted  form  of 
government  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
the  Church  of  England,  with  some  other  less 
important  denominations. 

"  Those  who  seem  most  doubtfull  about  tlie  original 
of  epLi<ypacy  tloe  yield  the  geTieral  coiiaent  of  the 
church tothepracticeoflt."—S(i«(n2;t«(.  vol.li.ser.  10. 

e-pis'-c6'Palt  a.  [Fr.  Episcopal,  from  Lat. 
episcopalis.] 

1.  Appertaining  to  a  bishop  :  as,  the  epi- 
scopal dignity  or  jurisdiction  ;  an  episcopal 
palace. 

"  A  fourth  part  of  the  dioceaea  of  Frauce  had  bUhopa 
who  were  inoapivlile  of  performing  any  episcopal  tunc- 
tion."— J/ncaitiny  ;  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  ilv. 

2.  Governed  by  bishops,  or  having  bishops 
as  its  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  :  as,  the 
Episcopal  chiu'ch  or  churches. 

e-pis-od-pa'-li-an,  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  episcopa- 
li(s);  Eng.,  &c.  sufl'.  -an.] 

t  A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Episcopal  (q.v.). 
B.  As  s^tbstarttive : 

Ecclesiotogy : 

t  1.  Gen. :  A  person  who  considers  that 
episcopacy  is  the  best,  if  not  even  the  one 
divinely  appointed  government  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  aud  personally  belongs  to  a 
church  which  has  as  its  high  ecclesiastical 
officers,  bishops.  In  this  sense  the  members 
of  the  Roman,  Greek,  aud  English  Churches 
are  all  Episcopalians. 

2.  Spec. :  A  Protestant  holding  episcopacy 
as  a  religious  tenet,  and  jtersonally  submit- 
ting or  prepared  to  submit  to  its  discipline. 
In  this  limited  sense,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Christians  are  not  ranked  as  Episcopalians. 
Only  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  are 
thouglit  of,  and  the  term  Episcopalians  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  Protestants  believing  in 
episcopacy  from  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists. 

e-pis-co-pa'-li-an-i^m,  5.    [Eng.  episco- 

jxilian  ;  -ism.\ 

Eccksiol.  :  The  views  of  church  government 
entertained  by  Episcopalians  ;  episcopacy 
(q.v.). 

e-pis'-c6-pal-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  epittopal;  -ly.] 
U.sed  specially  in  the  phrase  episcopaily 
ordained,  or  ordained  by  a  bishop. 

"  Ttie  father,  who  deslgua  his  bat>e  a  priest, 
Ureiims  him  episcopaily  such  Rt  leiiaL" 

Cotcper  :  Tirocinium,  364,  365, 

*  e-pis'-CO-pant,  s.  [As  if  from  an  im- 
aginary Latin  word  ejiiscopans,  pr.  par.  = 
exercising  episcopal  functions.]  A  bishop. 
{Milton.) 

*  S-pis-CO-par'-i-ail,  s.  [As  if  from  an 
imaginary  Latin  word  episcopari(;us),  with 
Eng.,  (tc.  suff.  -an.]    Episcopal. 

e-pis'-<!0~pate,  s.  [From  Lat.  episcopatus  = 
the  office  of'a  bishop  ;  Fr.  episcopat.] 

Evxbsiology  : 

1.  The  office  ov  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

"  The  whole  office  and  episcopate  was  one  entire 
thliitf,  of  wiiich  every  bishop  had  a  complete  and 
equiil  share."— Bur»ic(,'  Bist.  of  lieformation,  bk.  ii. 
(uii.  1533.) 

2.  The  time  during  which  any  particular 
bisliop  holds  office :  as,  That  parish  was 
divided  into  districts  during  the  episcopate 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce. 


3.  The  bishops  viewed  collectively ;  tb« 
whole  bishops  of  the  Christian  church  in 
general  ;  tlie  English  bench  of  bishops, 

"  It  WKB  the  episcopate  which  .  .  .  cntjiblliibed  a  firm 
oentiul  poliitwiiluliheldull  tuttether"— rtrtur.  Church 
Hist,  of  the  first  Three  VenCui%cs  (l»7l>),  il.  2d. 

*  e-pis'-co-pate,  v.i.  [From  Eng,  episcopate, 
8.  (q.v.).  J  'I'll  undertake  or  to  till  the  olficc  of 
a  bishop  ;  to  discharge  episcopal  functions. 

"  As  a  hisliup  galiiB  h\n  biflhoprle  by  saying  that  h» 
will  not  episcopate."— Pope  to  WyclierUy  (April.  17((&), 

ep-i8-c6p'-i-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  epi3co}ms  =  ^ 
bishop,  and  ccfaIo  (in  compos,  cido  as  occido) 
=  to  cut,  to  beat,  to  kill.]  Tlie  slaughter, 
specially  the  murder,  of  a  bishop. 

*  e  -  pis'-  CO  -  pii^e.   v.t.      [Lat.   episcopus  =  a 

bishop,    and    Eng.    suff".   -isB.]      To    exercisd 
episcopal  rule  over. 

"  By  whom  he  's  prelated  above  the  skies, 
Aud  the  wliole  world  's  liLi  eeat  to  epi*coptse." 
Broome :  On  the  Heath  of  Ur.  Josias  Shufe. 

*  e-pis'-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  (TTHj-KOTiTj  (episkope)  = 
a  watching  over,  a  visiting;  the  office  of  a 
bishop.] 

1.  Gen.  :  Oversight,  superintendence,  moral 
inspection. 


"Tfie  censor,  in  his  moral 


2.  Spec. :  Epis<'opacy. 


emscopy  .  .  .  could  oot 
B. ' — MiUon  :  Reason   of 


"  Episcopy  is  the  divine  or  apoatollcal  Ituitltntion.* 
^Bishop  Taylor :  Rule  of  Vuruaence,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv.,  r.  9. 

ep-i-skel'-e-tal,  a.    [Gr.  ini  (epi)  =  upon  5 

Eng.  6A.T/ff(o/i).'a"d  sufl'.  -al.] 

Anat. :  Above  the  embryonic  vertebral  axia. 
The  name  given  by  Huxley  to  what  Quain 
prefers  to  call  epiaxial  (q.v.). 

episkeletal~muscles»  s.  pi. 

Anal.  :  The  epiaxial  muscles  (q.v.). 

* ep-i-sod'-al,  a.  [Eng.  episod{e);  -al.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  episode; 
episodic. 

ep'~i'Sdde,  s.  [Gr.  efl-eicroSo?  (epeisodos)  =  & 
coming  in  besides  :  fwi  (ejn)  =  npon,  besides  ; 
e(<ro6os  (eisodos)  =  a  coming  in  ;  eis  (eis)  = 
into,  aud  o5d«  (hodvs)  =  a  way.] 

1.  An  incident  or  minor  event  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  to  the  history 
or  relation  of  a  series  of  events  ;  an  incident, 
narrative  or  digression  in  a  story. 

2.  A  simple  event  or  incident  in  a  series  :  as 
an  episode  in  a  war,  or  in  a  man's  life. 

©p-i-s6d'-i-al,  o.  [Gr.  en-enTo3to?  (epeisodios), 
from  tn-tio-o6os  (ejHisodos)  =  an  episode  (q.v.).] 
Of  the  nature  of  or  relating  to  an  episode; 
episodic. 

ep  -  i  -  sod'-  ic,  ep  -  S  -  sod-  Ic  -  al,  a.  [  Eng. 
episnd(e) ;  -ic,  -iad.]  Relating  o*r  jtertaining 
to  an  episode  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  contained 
in  an  episode. 

"This  episodic  namtion  gives  the  poet  an  op[>or- 
tunity  to  relate  all  that  is  contaiued  in  four  books 
without  broaldng  in  uijou  the  time  of  action." — Pope : 
Sovxer's  Odyssey  jNott), 

€p-i-sdd'-io-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  episodical; 
■ly.]    By  way  "of  an  episode  ;  incidentally. 

"  Thrown  into  a  cfirner  of  the  piece,  that  Is  episode 
cully,  with  good  advantage," — Burd :  Notes  on  Art  t9 
Poetry. 

•  ep-i-spa«'-tic»  •  ep-i- spas' -tick,  a.  &  «. 

[Gr.  eTTto-TTao-TiKW  (ejiispastiko^),(TTi.<rJTdui  (epi- 
spao)  =  to  draw  :  en-i  (epi)  =  upon,  and  tttow 
(spad)  =  to  draw  ;  Fr.  epispastique.] 

^,  As  culjective: 

Med. :  Drawing,  exciting  action  in  the  skin ; 
blistering. 

B.  As  siihstantive : 

Med.  (/v.):  A  variety  of  irritants  which 
produce,  eounter-irritation,  and  an  infusion  of 
fluid  from  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part  or 
ita  neighbourhood.  The  chief epispastics  are: 
cantharides,  as  blister  plaster  or  as  an  ethereal 
solution,  blister  liquid,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
(Garrod:  Mat.  Medica.) 

ep'-i-sperm,  s.     [Gr,  eni  (ejn)  =  upcn,  and 

<ni^pp.a  (sperma)  =  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Richard  t-o  the 
testa  or  skin  of  a  seed.  It  is  called  by  him 
also  perisperm. 

ep-i-sper'-mic,  a.    [Eng.  episperm ;  -ic;  Fr. 

cpispermique.] 
Bof.  :  Pertaining orreiatmg  to  theepisperm. 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ealst.     ph  -fi 
Hdan,  -tlan^shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -9ion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -dons,  -sious  — shus.     -ble,  -die,  tac  =bel,  d^ 
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episporangium— eplthem 


gp-i-spd-riin'~gi-iim.  s.  [Gr.  inC  (epi),  and 
Mod.  Lut.  S])or((ngiHni  0i.v.)7] 

But.  :  Tlio  IiKltisiuiii  of  a  fern  when  it  over- 
lies the  spore  cases.     Example,  AsiiiUiuin. 

ep'-i-spbre,  s.     [Gr.  ctti  (epi),  and  Eng.,  &c. 
spore  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  A  skin  which  covers  some  spores. 

ep-is-tax'-is.  ».  [From  Gr.  i-m^rrd^ui  (cpis- 
ttizo),  lut.  efricTTafco  (epistiLco)  -  to  let  f:ill  or 
drop  uputi :  €irt  (p/;i)  =  upon,  and  o-to^w 
(5(rtro)  to  drop.] 

Med.  :  Bleeding  from  the  nose. 
e-pis-te-mdl'-o-g^,  s.    [Gv.  (Tntrrrifiri  (ejri- 
stemi')  —  knowledge,   and    Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
word,  a  discourse.]    The  theory  or  science  of 
the  method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

ep-i-Ster'-na.  s.  pi.      [Gr.  im  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  arfpfov  {stenion)  =  the  breast,  the  diest.J 
ZooJ. :  Tlie  lateral  jiiecrs  of  the  inferior  or 
vential  arn  of  any  somite  in  a  crustacean. 

ep-i-ster-nal,  n.  [Mod.  Ijat.  epistem(n) 
(q.v.),  and  Eng.  &c:.  sutl".  -al.] 

Zool.  :  Tlio  piece  of  the  segment  of  an  arti- 
culate animal  which  is  immediately  above  the 
middle  inferior  piece  or  Btemum.    {Owen.) 

t  ep-is-thot'-O-noS,  s.  [Gr.  eiTi.a-9ev(episthen) 
=  forward  (uot  in  Liddell  &  Scott,  but  its 
opposite,  omtrOev  (npisthen)  =  backward,  is  a 
well-known  word),  and  toio?  {(nnos)  =  .  .  .  a 
stretching,  from  reirw  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Med. :  A  spasmodic  affection  in  which  the 
body  is  bent  forward ;  the  same  as  Empros- 
THOTON'os  (q.v.). 

ep-i-Stil'-bite,  s.  [Ger.  epistUbit;  Gr.  em 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  Eng.,  &c.  stilbite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  An  oi"thorhombic  white  or  reddisli 
tnmsparent  or  translucent  mineral,  with 
vitreous  lustre,  except  on  the  cleavage  faces, 
where  it  is  pearly.  Hardness.  4  to  4-5 ;  Sp.  gr.. 
2-49  to  -I-m.  Compos.  :  Sili<!a,  5S-3  to  60  ;  alu- 
mina, lo-3  to  IS'2  ;  lime.  G'O  to  8-2  ;  soda,  I'O 
to  2-5 ;  water,  12-5  to  15-4.  It  has  double 
refraction.  It  occurs  with  scoleeite  in  t)ie 
Faroe  Isiaiids,  in  Iceland,  at  Poonah  in  India. 
&c.,  and  with  stilbite  at  Bergeu  Hill  in  New 
''ersey.    (Duna.) 

e-pis -tie  (tie  as  el)»  •  e-^pis-tell,  *  e-pis- 

til,  ^■-  (".  Fr.  ein'stir,  epistole.  from  Lat.  fpis- 
tolit,  I'loni  Gr.  eTrto-ToAT/  (epistole)  =  a  niessiige, 
a  letter  ;  cTrto-TeAAo)  (eiiiatello)  =  to  send  to  : 
iiri  ('pi)  «  on,  to,  and  cttcAAw  (stelW)  =  tO 
send  ;  Si).,  Port.,  &  Itnl.  epistola.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  written  communication  or 
message ;  a  letter. 

2.  Script.  CfOion.  :  Twenty-one  letters  or 
books  constituting  jiart  of  the  New  Testauient 
Scriptures.  Thirteen,  including  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  are  attributed  in  the  Authoiised 
Version  to  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  one  to  James 
(which  of  them  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  con- 
troversy), two  to  Peter,  three  to  Jolin,  and  one 
to  Jnde.  James  1  and  2,  Peter,  John,  and 
Jude  are  called  General  Ejiistles,  asnothaving 
been  primarily  addressed  to  single  churches 
or  to  individual  Christians. 

epistle-slde,  s.  Tlie  side  of  the  altar  at 
which  the  epistle  is  rend  ;  tliat  side  of  the 
chnreh  was  ap])ropriated  to  men  wlien  it  was 
customary  to  separate  the  sexes. 

•e-pis'-tie  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  [Epistle,  s.] 
To  write  or  commuuieate  by  a  letter  or  by 
writing.     (Milton.) 

O-pis'-tler  (t  silent),  e-pis'-to-ler,  s.   [Eng. 

epibtl(e);  -c?'.] 

*  1.  (ird.  Lang. :  A  writer  of  epistles, 
"  What  needs  the  man  to  l)e  so  furiously  anfrry  wHIi 
the  yood  old  epistlerf'—J/all :   Honour  qf   Jlurriel 

2.  Ecchs.:  Oneoftheclergyappointedtoread 
the  ejjistle  in  the  Church  Communion  service. 

"The  i>niicil)Al  loiuJHter  usiiit;  ft  decent  cope,  mid 
hehig  nsnlsted  with  the  G<.'»i)ellei'  and  Epitller."— 
Cniiotii  of  Church  of  Entjland,  No.  xxiv, 

^  e-pis'-to-lar,  a.  (Lat,  epistolaris^  from 
fi>\.--tnln  ;  Fr.  Lpistolaire;  Sp.  &.  Port,  epistolar.] 
Ei'i^t.dary. 

■■  This  e/iinlol'tr  way  will  have  a  considerable  efficacy 
njiuii  tlieiii." — More:  On  the  Sfi'en  Churches   \>.'. 

S-pis-to-lar-S^,  a.   &   .«.     [Lat.   epistolaris.] 
[Epistoi.ar.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 
1.  Pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  letters. 


2.  Carried  on  or  transacted  by  means  of 
letters. 

" The  expreaaloiis  used  In  their <rpf*'o?irv  corrcunond- 
«nt»."—Cogun  :  TUealoffical  DUquUition  (Coucltulou). 

"  B,  As  siibstaniii^e : 

Eccles. :  A  book  containing  tlio  Epistles. 

e-pis'-to-ler,  s.    [Epistleu.] 

"  e-pis'-to-let,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  Lat.  epis- 
tola  =  a  letter,  an  epistle.]  A  short  letter  or 
epistle. 

"CiirtnlUiiK  this  cpUtolft  hy  tho  above  device  of 
lafgo  murgiu."— C  iMtnt/.    iOgilvie.) 

"  e-pis-tol'-ic,  '  e-pis-tol'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
eiii.stolicii.'i ;  Gr.  emo-ToAtKos  (cj'istolilcos),  from 
eTrto-ToA^  (epistole)  =  a  message,  an  epistle] 

1.  Pertaining  to  letters  or  epistles;  epia- 
tohiry. 

"  I  have  an  episioUcal  dissertation  on  John  Malelas." 
—Bentlfi/r  letteri,  p.  15*. 

2.  Designating  tlie  method  of  representing 
ideas  by  letters  and  words. 

*  e-pis'-t6l-ist»  8.     fcljiit.  epistol(a)  —  a  letter  ; 

Eng.  sufT.  -isl.]  A  writer  of  letters ;  a  corre- 
spondent, 

*  e-pxs'-  to  -  lize,    v.i.      [Lat.    epistol(a)  =  a 

letter ;  Eug.  suff.  -ize.]  To  write  letters  or 
epistles. 

"Tliere  are  some,  who  In  Hen  of  letters,  write 
boiiilliesi  they  preach  when  they  should  epUtolixe." — 
Bowcll:  Lctlcrt,  bk.  1..  §  L,  let.  1. 

*  e-pis'-to-liz-er,  s.     [Eng.  epistoliz(e);  -er.] 

One  who  writes  lettere  or  epistles ;  a  corre- 
spondent. 

"Among  yoa  Lattu  cptitolUtrt."~noi9ell :  Letttrt, 

bk.  L.SU  let  1 

*  e-piB-ti-lo-graph'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  episto- 

tolographifi);  -ic  \  Fr.  epistohgraphiiiue.]  Of 
or  pertaiiung  to  the  writing  of  letters. 

e  pis t olographic  alphabet  or  cha- 
racters, s.    Tlie  same  a^  I>emotic  AxpHAbbT 

(q.v.). 

*  e-pis-tO-lOg-ra-phj^,    ».       [Gr.    imaroKri 

(episloh)  =  a  letter,  and  ypd^tto  (grapho)  —  to 
write  ;  Fr.  epistolographie.]  The  act  or  art  of 
writing  letters. 

e-pis'-td-ma,  ep'-i-stome,  s.  [Gr.  ini  (epi) 
=  upon,  and'trrofxa  (sfcwut)  =  the  mouth.) 

Zool. :  A  valve-like  organ  arching  over  the 
mouth  in  certain  Polyzoa. 

e-pis'-tro-phe.    e-pis'-tra^phy,  s.     tGr. 

£77tcrTpo'^ij  (cpistrophi}),  from  kTrifTTpet^m  (epis- 
trepho)  =  to  turn  buek  :  ini  (tpi)  —  upon,  and 
(rrp€4><a  (strepho)  =  to  turu.] 

Bot.:  (0/the/oTvi  epistrophy) :  The  return 
of  a  monstrous  or  variegated  form  to  the 
normal  condition.    (E.  Brown,  1S74) 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  several 
successive  clauses  or  sentences  end  with  the 
same  word  or  affirmation :  as,  "  Are  they 
Hebrews  ?  .So  avi  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ?  So 
am  I.  Are  they  of  the  seed  of  Abraham?  So 
ayn  I."    (2  Cor.  xi.  22.) 

ep'-i-styl-ar,  a.    [Eng.  epistyl{e) ;  -or.] 
Arch.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epistyle. 

epistylar-arcuation,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  system  in  which  columns  sup- 
port arches  instead  of  horizontal  architraves 
and  entablatures.    (IVeale.) 

"  ep'-i-style,  *  ep-i-styl'-i-um,  s.     [Gr. 

iiTi<TTvKi.ov  {epistnUnn),  from  e-t  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  (TTuAos  (stulos)  =  a  column ;  Fr.  epi- 
style.] 

A  rch. :  A  term  formerly  used  for  what  is  now 
called  the  architrave  (q.v.). 

ep*-i-taph,  ""  ep-i-taphe.  *ep-i-taff, 

*  ep-i-ta-fi,  *  ep-i-taph-ie,  s.    [Fr.  epi- 

Uiphc,  frotn  Lat.  fpitaplunm,  from  Gr.  cTrt- 
Tttf^Los  [Aoyo?]  (cpitdjihios  [logos])  ~  a  funeral 
[oration] ;  en-i  (epi)  =  upou,  over,  and  Td<^os 
(tapkos)  =  a  tomb;  Sp.  epitaphio ;  Ital.  epi- 
Utjui.] 

L  An  inscription  on  a  tomb  or  monument 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 

'■  To  define  au  epitaph  is  useless  ;  every  one  knows 
it  is  on  inscriptiou  on  a  tomh."— Johnson :  Lioet  of 
Poets  ;  Pope. 

2.  A  brief  descri]itive  sentence  in  prose  or 
verse,  formed  as  Ihougli  to  be  placed  on  a 
tomb  or  monument. 

"  One  of  the  most  ple.'uiiig  epHapha  in  general  lite- 
rature '—n'.  Vhaynbers,  in  O'/ili'U. 


*  ep'i-taph,  v.t.  &  i.    [Epitaph,  s.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  commemorate  in  an  epitai)h  ; 
to  write  an  cjiitaph  on. 

"  Otif  wlioRi  llie  i-oet  t>ius  epUnpheth  It  in  lu-rown 
peraou.'— /"nWar ,■   Worlhict,  Hudcinffluinuhire. 

B.  Intrans.  :  ''.o  express  one's  self  in  llie 
manner  of  an  cpi'aj'h. 

••  The  ("'ornniori^  in  their  ni>eecU«s.  epUaph  ui>oa 
htm.  lui  on  thut  r-V^"—/ip  U'di. 

ep'-J-taph-er,    s.      [Eng.   epitaph;  -er.]     A 

writer  of  epitaplis. 

" /;;/t/np/i<Tt  awAJiue  like  crowee  toadead  earcaa.*— 
A'atiie :  I'ref.  to  Orevn'i  J/enupfu»t. 

*  ep-i-taph'-i-an,  a.  [Gr.  eViTaiios  (epi- 
tai'kios)  =  over  a*  tomb,  funereal.]  [Epitaph,  «.) 
Of  tlie  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  an  epitaph. 

"Tu  lmlUt<?  the  noble  PericlcB  in  hl£  epitapMon 
flpeecli,"— Ji/Wtcn.'  /imnotutratUi  D^eiica. 

ep-i-t4ph'-ic,  a.  A:  8.     [Eng.  epitaph;  -ic,] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Epitaphiais  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  An  epitaph, 

"  An  eplfnj/hlc  \n  the  writinife  that  fa  sette  ou  dead* 
men'a  tomljtai.'"— (/'ciMf  .■  Apopli-  <^f  Sratrmtt,  p.  ^\. 

ep'-i-taph~ist»  s.  [Eng.  epitaph;  -ist.]  A 
writer  or  composer  of  epitaphs. 

e-pit'-a-sis«  s.      [Gr.,  =  a  stretching,   from 

6Trt  (epi)  —  Upon,  over,  and  teivut  (teinS)  =  to 
stretch.] 

1.  Ancient  Drama:  That  part  of  a  play  in 
which  the  i>lut  thickens  ;  the  part  whicli  em- 
braces the  main  aetiou  of  the  play  ;  opposed 
to  protasis  (q.v.). 

"  Let  ns  mind  what  you  oome  for,  the  i>lay.  whicb 
will  lir&w  ou  the  cplUisUuow."— Ben  JoTuon:  Magnetic 
Lady,  IL  2. 

2.  Logic :  The  consequent  term  of  a  propo- 
Bition. 

3.  Med. :  The  paroxysm  or  period  of  violence 
of  a  fever  or  disease. 

4.  Rhtt.:  Tliat  part  of  an  oration  wliich 
appeals  to  the  passions. 

''ep'-i-tha-la'-mi-um,'  ep-i-thal  -a-my, 

s.  [LsLl.'epUhaUimiujH,  from  Gr.  e?ri0aAa/uiio»' 
(epithaUaaion),  from  iiri  (ei>0  =  upon,  over, 
and  6a.\afj,os  (tlialantos)  =  a  cliamber;  specif. 
a  bridiil  chamber.]  A  nuptial  or  bridal  song 
or  hymn,  in  praise  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, and  iirayiug  for  their  prosperity. 

"  He  shewed  as  how  for  eius  we  ought  to  oigh. 
And  how  tu^uaChri&t' A  vj'it'KiUt my." 

Donne:  Poc/u  (1060). 

*  ep-i-thal'-a-mize,  v.i.  [Lat.  epltltala- 
in(iinn) ;  Eug,  sutf.  -ice]  To  compose  aa 
epithalamium. 

*  ep-i-thal'-a-my,  s.    [Epithalamidm.] 

ep-i-the'-ca,  s.  [Gr.  em  =  upon,  and  Lat. 
tlieca,  Gr.  0^*>j  (theke)  =  a  box,  a  chest.  Not 
from  Lat.  epitiieca  ;  Gr.  iiri&iJKij  (epitiitke)  ~  slu 
addition.] 

Zool. :  A  continuous  layer  externally  sur- 
rounding the  thecfe  in  some  corals.  (Nidiol' 
son.] 

ep-i-the'-li-al,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  epith£li(um), 
and  Eng.  adj.' suff.  -at] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epithelium. 

epithelial-tissue,  s. 

Anat.:  A  tissue  romjiosed  of  epithelium. 
It  may  be  scaly  or  t^^selated,  spheroidal, 
transitional,  ciliated,  strati  tied,  i&c.  It  is 
called  also  epidermic  or  cuticular  tissue. 
(Quain.) 

ep'-i-the'-li-oid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  epithelium 
(q.v.),  and  Gr.  «c5og  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

Anat. :  Resembling  those  of  the  epithelium^ 
as  epitlieloid  cells.     (Qimin.) 

ep-i-the'-U-um»  *  ep-i-the'-li-a,  s.    [Mod. 

Lat.,  from  Gr.  ini  (epi)  =  upou,  and  ^Aij 
(thcle)  =  a  nipple.] 

L  Anat.  :  A  term  introduced  by  Ruyach  to 
designate  the  cutieular  covering  on  the  red 
part  of  the  lips,  for  wliich  he  considered 
epidei'inis  an  inajipropriate  name.  Now  ex- 
tended to  the  thin  membi-ane  which  covers 
tlie  nnu'ous  membranes  wherever  they  exist. 
Epithelium  is  analogous  to  the  epiderm  of  the 
skin. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Sehleiden  to 
the  skin  or  covering  existing  ou  the  surface  of 
rootlets. 

ep'-i-thein«  s.  [Gr.  iniBri/xa  (epithema)  =  an 
external  application,  a  later  form  of  tirt'^tj^o. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot* 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(epithcvia)  =  something  put  on  ;  (mriOrjixi 
(epitUhciiii)  =  to  init  or  lay  upon  :  itri  (i-pi), 
and  ridrj^L  itithemi)  =  to  put  or  jilace.] 

Pluir. :  A  fomentation  or  poiUtice  for  tlm 
purposu  of  strenj,'theniiig  the  jiail  to  which  it 
ia  applied;  uny  external  topical  application, 
except  oiutmeuta  and  plasters. 

"  Sftlfhanu,   or  rorilial  ftpplIcAttoiis.  nro  JunUy  np- 

Ellbi)  unto  Ibe  left  breiist." — iirowne :  t'lilgar  J>rouri, 
k.  iii.,  L'li.  IL 

Sp'-i-thet,  "ep-l-thete,  5.  [Lat.  epithdon, 
from  dr.  eVifltToc  (epithdon),  neut.  sing,  of 
€Trt9eTo?  (c^i/Ac(os)  =  placed  upon,  added,  or 
annexed  ;  €7ri  (epi)  =  upon,  and  Tieij^ni  (tithemi) 
=  to  place ;  Fr.  epWUte.] 

1.  An  adjective  denoting  any  quality,  good 
or  bad,  of  tlie  tiling  to  which  it  ia  apjilied. 

"He  might  glory  lu  nn  cfithet  which  wm  drawn 
from  the  liei-y  euergy  of  his  &{i\x\"—uibUon :  Ovvline 
<t  Fall,  ch.  Ixiv. 

2.  A  title,  a  name,  a  designation. 

"Tho  ep'Uhff  of  Bha^les  l>eloii[;eiI  more  propeily  to 
the  tlurkueaa  than  the  lefreehmuut."— Jfore  ;  DtcoM  of 
Piety.  '  * 

*3.  A  phrase,  an  expression. 

"SufTer  love  1  a  good  epithet:  I  do  suffer  love  in- 
deed, for  I  love  thee  agaimt  my  viW'—Shakesp. : 
Much  Ado,  V.  2, 

TI  Cralib  thus  discriminates  between  epithet 
and  atljt'ctive:  *'  Epithet  is  the  technical  term 
of  the  rhetorician.  Adjeclive  that  uf  the  gram- 
marian. The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it 
qualities  the  sense  ;  it  is  an  itdjective  as  it  is  a 
part  of  speech  :  thus  in  the  ]'hrase,  *  Alexander 
the  Great,'  great  is  an  epithet  inasmuch  as  it 
designates  Alexander  in  distinction  from  all 
other  persons  :  it  is  an  (uljective  as  it  expnsses 
a  quality  in  distinction  from  the  noun  Alex- 
ander, which  denotes  a  thing.  The  ejdthet  is 
the  word  added  by  way  of  ornament  to  the 
diction  ;  the  adjective  is  the  word  added  to  the 
noun  as  its  appendage,  and  made  suhservient 
to  it  in  all  its  inflections.  When  we  are  esti- 
mating the  merits  of  any  one's  stjde  or  com- 
position, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he 
uses  ;  when  we  are  talking  of  words,  their 
dependencies,  and  relations,  we  should  speak 
of  adjectives  :  an  epitJiet  is  either  gentle  or 
harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun adjective.  All  adjectives  are  epithets,  but 
all  epithets  are  not  adjectives ;  thus  in  Virgil's 
Pater  ^-Eneas,  the  pater  is  an  epithet,  but  not 
an  adjectice."    (CTabb  :  Eng.  Syjion.) 

•ep'-i-thet,  v.t.  [Epithet,  s.]  To  describe 
by  epitlit'ts  ;  to  designate,  to  entitle. 

"Never  wasa  town  better  epitheted.'—IVotton  ■  Re- 
maim,  p.  666. 

*ep-i-thet-ic,  *  ep-i-thet'-itc-al,  a.    [Gr. 

«7riefTiN:d?  (fpithetiho!^),  frnm  eTri^eroV  (epithet(is) 
=  added.]  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  (-(in- 
sisting of  epithets  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epithet. 

"  The  principal  trept  past,  and  made  his  way  to  the 
bar.   whither  Sam,  after    baniiyiun  a  few  epitheticut 


•  fi-pith'-e-ton.  s.     [Gr.]    An  epithet  (q. v.). 

'■  Alter  tlie  fpifhctoits  aiid  T  will  subscribe."— /"ox*  : 
Book  of  .Martyrs  {Second  Exatnination  of  John  Palmer). 

•ep'-i-thite,  s.     [Gr.  e7ri(?e'TT)?  (p;n(/te(es)  =  an 
impostor.)    A  worthless  fellow. 

*  ep-i-thu-met' ic,   *  ep-i-thu-met'-ic- 

al,  o.  ^  [Gr.  eViei'jLtJiTtfco?  (e2>ithu7)wtiko$),  from 
niTiBv^iui  (epithinii€6)-=^  to  desire,  long  for;  ini 
{epi)  =  upon,  and  Sv^aos  (thuvws)  =  mind.]  In- 
clined or  given  to  lust,  or  desire  ;  pertaining 
to  the  animal  passions. 

"Tlie   heart  and   parts   which    God    requires  are 

dividftl  from  the  inferior  and  c^iWrnrn^^icni  organs."— 

£rowne. 

ep-i-tith'-i-des.  s.  pi     [Gr.  imTiei^fn  (epi- 

tithimi)  =  to  place  upon,  to  add;  cttc  {epi)  = 
apon,  and  TiBr]fjn  (titiiemi)=  to  place.] 

Arch.:  Tlie  upper  members  of  the  corona 
surmounting  tho  fastigium  of  a  temple,  which 
was  also  continued  along  the  flanks. 


*  e  pit'-d-ma-tor. 

An  ciiitomizer. 


[Eng.  epUoni(e) ;  -at-rr.] 


"This  eleiiieutary  blunder  of  the  deJin  is  repeated 
by  neuiiy  itll  Ula  epUoinaCors"~Sir  M'.  IJumiKoi,. 

S-pit'-o-me,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  emroinf 
(epitniiw)  =  a  cutting  :  ini  (epi)  =  ujion,  over, 
and  TOfirj  (tnme)  =  a  cutting  ;  reputa  (^temno)  = 
to  cut ;  Fr.  cpitovu.] 

1.  An  abridgment,  abstract,  or  compen- 
dium of  any  book,  writing,  document,  &c.  ;  a 
compendious  abstract. 

"  It  would  be  well,  if  there  were  a  short  and  plain 
epitome  in;wle,"— ioc/.e. 


2.  Anything  which  represents  another  or 
others  in  a  condensed  or  compendious  fonu. 

"  A  inun  BO  varloua  that  he  sceiiied  to  be 
Notoue,  l)iitiill  nuinkUuVs  epitomif.' 
llrydnH  :  AbaalQm  A  AchUophet,  L  M6,  5*6. 

e-pit'-o-mist,  5.  [Eng.  epitom(e);  -ist.]  An 
epitomisor. 

"  ArneiiophiB  III.,  confoundud  by  the  Greeka  and 
eculealastiwUepi^owiif*  with  tlio  dubky  Memiioii  ..f  tliu 
Trojan  w&v."  —  Cooper :  MonununtttU  ilitl.  uf  K'liiiit 
(1876).  p.  28.  ^       ■'"' 

e-pit'-6-mize»  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  epitom^e);  -ize.\ 

A.  2'raiisitLve : 

•  1.  To  cut  down,  to  shorten,  to  curtail,  to 
diminish  as  by  cutting  olf  something. 

"  We  Imve  epUomized  m.-uiy  particular  words,  to  the 
detrimeut  of  our  Uii\^\t."~Additon:  Speaator. 

2.  To  make  an  epitome,  abridgment,  or 
compendium  of ;  to  abstract ;  to  condense. 

"The  Btory  has  beon  puhlisbed  in  En^-liah.  and  I 
have  ejAtutnwd  the  traiisUtioii."— yoAnjoti ;  General 
Obtin-imtioiis  on  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  To  represent  or  describe  in  an  abridged 
or  condensed  manner  or  form. 

"  £piromiia  the  life  ;  pronounce,  yon  can. 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these." 

Wortlaworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  v. 

B.  Intratis.  :  To  make  epitomes  or  abridg- 
ments. 

e-pit'-O-miz-er,  s.  [Eng.  epitomiz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  makes  or  comp<ises  an  epitome,  or 
abridgment;  an  abridger,  a  condenser. 

'"I  shall  Conclude  with  that  of  Barooius  and  Spon- 
danus  his  epitotnizer." — Pri/nne :  Uistrio-Ma^tix,  vii.  l. 

ep'-i-tnte,  s.  [Gr.  eTrtVpiTO?  (':pitritos)=  cnn- 
taining  an  integer  and  a  third,  1  -f  ^  or  | :  en-t 
(epi)  =  upon,  and  rptros  (tritos)  =  the  third  ; 
Fr.  epitrite.} 

Pros.:  Afoot  consisting  of  three  long  syl- 
lables and  a  short  one,  and  denominateO  first. 
second,  third,  or  fourth  epitrite,  according  as 
the  short  syllable  is  the  first,  second,  thiid, 
or  fourth  inposition  :  as,  sSliitantea,  conci- 
tati,  iutercdlaiis,  incantarg. 

ep-i-troch'-le-a,  s.  [Gr.  eiri  (epi)  =  upon, 
and  Eug. ,  6i,c.  trochha  (q.v.).] 

Aiuit.  :  The  name  gi\en  by  Chaussier  to  in- 
ternal condylar  eminence. 

epitrochlea-anconeus,  a. 

Atiat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  anconeus  muscle, 
near  the  elbow,  with  the  epitrocidea  (q.v.). 

^  Epitrochleo-anconens  muscle  : 

Auat. :  The  name  given  by  Weuzel  Gruber 
to  a  small  muscle  inserted  into  the  olecrauon, 
and  rising  from  behind  the  inner  condyle. 

ep-i-tr6ch-6id ,  s.  [Gr.  eTrcVpoxo?  (epitro- 
chon)  =  running  easily,  easily  inclined  :  evi 
(epi)  =  ujjon,  and  Tpo^os  {trochos)  (as  adj.)  = 
running,  tripping;  (as  subst.)  =  a  runner,  a 
ball,  a  wheel,  a  hoop  ;  Tpexio(trechd)  =  to  run.] 
Geom. :  A  curve  f(jrmed  by  one  circle  revolv- 
ing like  a  wheel  or  hoop  around  the  convexity 
or  outer  side  of  the  circiun  fere  nee  of  another 
circle.  It  is  akin  to  the  epicycloid,  but  diflers 
in  not  haviug  the  generating  points  in  the 
circumference  of  the  revolving  circle. 

"  It  apjjears,  then,  that  a  jilnnetary  system  witli  a 
direct  epicycle  belongs  to  both  the  eintrochoid  and  the 
external  hyiiotrocbuid."— /•(.•jijii/  Cyclop(Bdia,xx.y.  284. 

ep-i-trS-Clloid'-al,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  epitro- 
choid;  -at.] 

Geom.  :  Containing  or  in  anyway  pertaining 
to  an  epitroehoid  (q.v.). 

"Every  epitrochoidut  system  is  a  planetary  system 
in  which  the  epicycle  ia  direct."— i^etiny  Ojclopadut, 

e-pit'-ro-pe,  e-pit'-ro-py»  s.  [Gr.  firnpomj 

iepitrope)  -  a  yii'Ming,  a  surrender;  en-tTpeTroj 
iepitrcpo)  =  to  turn  over  to  anotlier;  to  yield, 
to  submit :  eVt  (epi)  =  over,  and  Tpe'TrcD  (trepo) 
=  to  turn.] 

rihet. :  Concession  ;  a  figure  of  speech  by 
which  any  point  is  yielded  or  granted,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  an  advantage. 

ep-i-zeux'-is,  s.  [Gr.  =  a  fastening  together ; 
from  kn Li^^vy vvfiL  (cpizengmmii)  =  to  fasten  on 
or  together  ;  eni(epi)  =  upon,  on,  aud^eu-jyvfit, 
(zevgnnmi)  ~  to  join.] 

PJiet.  :  A  figure  of  sjieech  by  which  a  word 
is  repeated  with  vehemence  or  emphasis  :  as, 

"Altnu.  nlone.  all,  alt.  alone, 
Alone  on  a  ji'ifU;  ttide  s&a." 

Coleridge :  A  ncient  Slariner.  Iv. 

ep-i-z6'-a.  5.  pi.  [Gr.  kvl  (epi)  =  on,  and  ^Cia 
(ro((),  pi.  of  ^wov  (soon),  =  animals].   [Epizoos.] 


Zoology : 

1.  Gen. :  Animals  parasitic  npon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  otlier  animals,  as  di.stin- 
gnished  from  cntozoa,  those  which  live  in 
their  internal  parts. 

2.  Spec.  :  A  subclass  of  Crustacea,  called 
also  Hanstellata.  Tliey  undergo  luetjimor- 
I'hosis.  being  locomotive  in  theii-  young  state, 
though  sedentary  when  adult.  Tlio  mouth  in 
suctorial,  tho  feet  have  suckers,  hooks,  or 
bristles  :  sometimes  tlie  feet  are  wom  away 
with  age.  They  live  as  external  jiaiasitcs 
upon  other  animals,  infestiny  the  skin,  the 
eyes,  and  the  gills  of  fishes  and  other  marine 
animals.  When  mature  they  aie  einngati-d  or 
sub-cylindrical,  have  a  parchment-like  integu- 
ment, a  more  or  les.s  distinct  head,  and  a  jiair 
of  long  cylindrical  ovisacs  dependent  from  the 
oi)posite  extremity  of  the  body.  Example : 
Leruaa,  &c.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
species.  They  are  divided  into  two  orders 
—(1)  Ichlhyophthira,  and  (2)  Rhizocephala. 
(Oiven,  &c.) 

t  ep-i-zd'-an,  ep-i-zo'-on,  s.    [Gr.  en-t  (epi) 
=  upon,  and  c^ov  (zoon)  =  a  living  being,  an 
animal.]    [Epizoa.] 
ZouL  :  An  annual  belonging  to  the  Epizoa. 

•  ep-i-z6-6'-ic»  a.  &.  s.     [Eng.  epizoo(n) ;  -ic.] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Epizootic  (q.v.). 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  ejiizootic  disease. 

"The  Philadelphia  corre.'^pondent  of  the  Tim^acaUt 
the  li(ji-se  disease  an  epizfKiic."  —  .Murtimrr  Collina  : 
I'lwughtt  in  my  dardeii,  i.  190. 

ep-i-zd-6t'-ic»  a.    [Fr.  ipizootioiu.]    [Epi- 
zoa.] 

1.   Vet.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  disease 
which  are  epidemic  upon  animals. 
*2.  Geol. :  Containing  fossil  remains. 


3.  Zuol.  :  Pertaining  to  the  epizoa  (q.v.) 

epizootic-diseases,  5.  j)i. 

Med.  :  Diseases  epidenuc  upon  animals. 
Some  of  them  may  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  epizoa  or  similar  parasites. 

ep-i-z6'-6-  ty,  s.    [Fr.  epizootie.1   [EpizooticJ 

Med.  :  A  murrain  or  epidemic  among 
animals. 

ep'-li-cate,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  here  the  same 
as  not,  and  plicatus  =  folded,  pr.  par.  of  plico 
=  to  fold.}  ■' 

Bot. :  Not  plaited.     (R.  Broxon,  1874.) 

e'-pdch,  *  e'-po-cha,  s.  [Fr.  epoijue ;  Low 
Lat.  cpucha ;  Gr.  eiro^^  (epochc)  =  a  check,  a 
sensation  ;  e;^w  (echo)  =  to  have  or  hold.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  point  of  time  from  which 
a  new  computation  of  years  is  begun  ;  a  fixed 
point  from  which  succeeding  years  are  num- 
bered. 

"  lu  divers  ages  and  nations  divei-a  epochs  were  used, 
and  several  forms  oi  yeai*3."— tVier.-  A7inah  (Epistl© 
to  the  Reader). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hist.  :  A  point  of  time  in  which  an  event 
of  such  importance  takes  place  that  its  in- 
fluence is  powerfully  felt  in  all  succeeding 
time. 

"That  year  ia.  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  om-  history. " ~ Jlucuulaj/ :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch,  i. 

t  2.  Geol. :  The  tenti  is  sometimes  used  for 
period,  as  the  Tertiary  epoch  ;  this  sense  of 
the  word  is  loose  and  objectionable,  as  the 
term  ei>och  more  properly  refers  to  the  moment 
at  which  a  new  space  of  time  commences  than 
to  its  whole  duration.  As  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  transition  from  one  jteriod  to  the 
next  was  not  instantaneous  but  very  gradual, 
the  inapplicability  of  the  term  epoch  to  such  a 
change  is  even  more  ob\ions  tlian  when  it 
was  held  that  each  alteration  was  heralded 
by  a  con\'ulsion  or  catastrophe. 

3.  Astron. :  The  longitude  which  a  planet 
hns  at  any  given  moment  of  time.  To  predict 
this  for  any  future  period  the  longitude  at  a 
certiiin  instant  in  the  past  nmst  be  known ; 
that  instant  is  the  epoch  of  the  planet,  which 
is  nn  abbreviation  for  its  longitude  at  that 
epoch. 

11(1)  An  epoch  and  an  era  are  different.  B()th 
mark  inipoi  taut  events,  but  an  era  is  an  ejioch 
which  is  chronologically  dated  from  ;  an  epoch 
is  not  marked  in  this  way.  Tlie  birth  of  Chi  ist 
and  the  Reformation  were  both  of  them  highly 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 


boU.  b65^;  poUt.  jo^l;  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  -  L 
-oian,  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -jion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c'  =  bel,  deU 
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the  former,  the  inconceivably  greater  event 
of  the  two,  gave  rise  to  the  CiirisUan  era  ;  b'lt 
the  Protestant  nations  and  churclies  do  not 
any  of  them  reckon  time  from  tiie  RefonoH- 
tion.  The  liirth  of  Christ  was,  therefore,  both 
ail  epoch  and  an  era,  the  Reformation  an 
epoch  only.  This  distiiiction  is  only  now 
coming  into  use 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  epoch  and 
tivie,  see  Time. 

*6'-piJ-cha,  8,    (Epoch.] 

O-pSch'-al,  a.  (Enir.  epoch;  -al.]  Vcvt:.'.^- 
in^'  or  relating  to  an  epocli. 

Sp'-Ode,  s.  IGr.  «TnoS6<;  (tp6do8),  from  in(  (epi) 
=  upon,  aft»^r,  and  <J^»j  (odi^  =  a  song,  contr. 
from  aO(5>j  (uoide),  from  aSw  (adS)  =  to  sing ; 
Lat.  epoilos  ;  Pr.  ipode.] 

1.  In  Ivrie  ]inetry  the  strain  after  the 
Btrophe  and  antistrophe  ;  an  after-song. 

2.  A  verse  or  ]ia.ssage  recurring  at  intervals ; 
a  nlioms,  a  burdt-n. 

3.  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  invented  by  Archi- 
lochua.  and  used  by  Horace,  in  which  a  longer 
line  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one. 

"  Horace  bppios  to  have  pnrped  himself  from  thow 
roleiietic  refl-ctlons  In  those  odes  aaid  epodes." — 
Dryden:  Juvenal  (Hedic). 

S-p6d'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  tTCiiSi^fd?  (epddikos),  from 
ejro>5os  (epddos).!  Pertaining  to  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  epoae, 

8p'-6-n^^,  ep -i-n^?tne,  e-pon '-^-nius, 

8.      [Or.    enuiwfjLta.  (cpoiivmia)  =  a  surname  ; 
iTTMivfio';  (pponvTnos)  =  name*!  after  :  eW  (epi) 
j=  upon,  after,  and  ovofia  (oiwma)  =  a  name.] 
1.  A  surname. 

2-  A  name  given  to  a  people  or  place  after 
some  person. 

3.  A  name  of  a  mythical  person  called  into 
existence  to  account  for  the  name  of  a  country 
or  i)eopIe  ;  as,  ludtts  for  Italy,  Brutus  for 
Britain,  &c, 

"  Hellen  la  the  epnntfmut  of  the  Hellenes  or  Greeks : 
not  that  auch  a  progeuitor  ever  existed,  but  that  Boiue 
early  8|)ecul.%tor  on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nntion 
conceived  that  he  ilid.  anrt  accounted  for  a  name  and 
nation  accord  insly."—  Lattiam :  Handbook  of  tht 
English  Language,  cb.  iL 

gp-o-nihn'-ic,  e-pon'-S^-mous,  a.  [Eng. 
epotunn:  -ic.  -oiis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
eponym  ;  giving  one's  name  to  a  people  or 
place. 

"  Beda's  notice  of  the  plnce  of  Horsa's  death  hns  a 
very  fztonvmic  look "— Z-o/ftam ."  Handbook  of  the 
English  Language,  eh.  ii. 

"  The  eportymou*  heroes  from  whom  trU>es  and 
nations  have  heen  snpi>o9ed  to  derive  tlieir  names. '— 
Sayce  :  hUrodiurtion  to  the  Science  of  Language,  ch.  Iz. 

ep-6-6ph'-6-ron,  s.      [Gr.  im  (epi)  =  upon ; 

fcWf  (w?!)  =  egg,  and  f^op.i?  (phoros)  =  bearing.] 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Parovartum  (q.v.).    It 

corresponds  in  the  female  to  the  epididymis 

in  the  male. 

gp-6-pee',  ep-6-poe'-la  (la  as  ya),  s.  (Pr. 
epopee,  from  Gr.  fironoua  (ep'jwia)',  from  €iro^ 
{epos)  =  a  word,  and  jroie'w  (poieo)  =  to  make.] 

1.  An  epic  or  heroic  poem. 

"  Traeed.v  Iwrrows  fr^.m  the  epopee,  and  that  which 
borrows  is  of  less  ditniHy.  hecause  it  has  not  of  itj 
oytw.'— Dryden  :   l'i>.i7(7  <Detlic  K 

2.  The  action  or  series  of  events  which  form 
the  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

fip-6-pce'-la  (la  as  ya),  «.     [Epopee.] 

•  ep-O-poe'-ist,  8.  [Eng.  epopce(ia);  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  epics. 

"Two  of  our  Ijest-known  eftojxriffa,  or.  to  use  the 
more  common  t^rni.  of  our  novel-writers,'— PAiHipj.- 
BsMysfrom  the  Times,  ii.  321. 

€p'-6s,  s.  fGr.l  An  epic  or  heroic  poem  ;  an 
epopee ;  epic  poetiy. 

*e-p6s-cn-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  epi.  and 
Eng.  oscillation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  kissing  ;  a 
kiss. 


*  e-po-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  epotatio,  from  epoto 
=  to  drink  out :  e  =  out,  and  poto  =  to  drink.] 
A  drinking  out  or  off. 

"The  epofatinn  of  diim'ie  liquor  damnes   him," — 
Fetth'irn:  Uesoloes,  pt,  i.,  res.  8*. 

S-prou-vet'te,  s.  [Pr.,  from  iprouver  =  to 
try,  to  prove,  to  test.] 

1.  Mil.  :   An    apparatus    for   proving    the 
strength  of  gunpowder. 


2.  Metal.  :  A  flux-spoon ;  a  Bpoon  for  sam- 
pling au  assay. 

itp'-Bonu  ^-  ^  ^-  [^>>K-  EpswnlA,],  *Et>basham 
=  A.  a.  Ebhaa  =  Ebha's,  and  /tarn  =  home.] 

A.  Aa  subdaiUive : 

Geog. :  A  market-town  and  parish  in  Surrey, 
about  fifteen  miles  S.W.  by  B.  fi-om  London. 
In  1618  certain  mineral  springs  were  dis- 
covered hi  it,  with  the  result  of  making  Epsom 
a  watering-place.  The  "  Derby  "  is  run  in  the 
vicinity. 

B.  As  adj.:  Found  at,  derived  from,  or  in 
aiiy  way  i»ertaining  to  the  place  named,  men- 
tioned under  A. 

Epsom-salts,  s.  pi. 

1.  Min. :  The  same  as  Epsomite  (Q.v,). 

2.  Pharm. :  Magncsite  sulphas,  magnesium 
sulphate,  MgS04"7H-_>0.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  used  as  a  saline  purgative  ;  with  infu- 
sion of  senna  it  fonus  the  ordinary  black 
draught.  It  causes  a  free  secretion  of  watery 
fluid  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

ep'-»om'-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Epsom  (q.v.), 
and  sufT.  -He  (3/i?i.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  transparent,  or 
translucent  mineral,  type  of  the  Epsomite 
group.  It  occurs  botrj'oidal,  fibrous,  &c. 
Hardness,  i-ih;  sp.  gr.,  1-75— 1-68:  streak 
and  colour,  white  ;  t^te,  hitter  and  saline. 
Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  31*37 — 34'07 ;  mag- 
nesia. 14-58— 17-:n  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  0— "02  ; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  0 — 361 ;  water,  48'32 
—51  "70.  It  exists  in  mineral  waters  or  aa 
an  efflorescence  on  rocks  in  England,  at 
Epsom  ;  in  Bohemia,  Camiola ;  at  Montinartre, 
near  Paris ;  and  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Ken- 
tucky, itc.    (Dana.) 

*  ep'-U-lar-^,  a.     [Lat.  epuJaris,  from  epvlum 

=  A  feait.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet. 

*  ep-U-la'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  epulatio,  from  epjtlor 

=.  to*  feast ;  epulum  =a  feast]  A  feasting,  a 
banquet. 

ep'-U-Us,  8.  [Gr.  eirovAt>  (eponlUi)  =  A  gumboil  ; 
em*  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ov^ov  (oulon)  =  the 
gum.] 

Med. :  A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums,  some- 
times turning  into  cancer. 

•ep'-U-ldse,  a.  [Lat.  epu/or  =  to  feast; 
epuluvi  =  a  feast.]  Feasting  to  excess ;  glut- 
tony. 

*ep-U-l68'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  e7ntZos(e);  -t/j/.]  A 
feasting  to  excess  ;  gluttony. 

©p-U-l6t'-ic,  a.  A  s.  [Gr.  fnovkioTiKoi  (epoulo- 
tik"s),  from  t ttovAow  (eponloo)  =  to  scar  over  : 
«jri  (epi)  =  over  ;  ouA>J  (mile)  =  a  wound  healed 
over,  a  scar ;  oCAos  (oulos)  =  whole,  sound.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Tending  to  heal  or  cicatrize  ; 
cicatrizing. 

B,  As  siihst. :  A  medicament  or  preparation 
which  has  the  jiroperty  of  healing,  drjing.  or 
cicatrizing  wounds. 

"The  nicer.  Incaraed  with  common  sarcottckfl,  and 
the  uleerationa  about  it,  were  cured  hy  oiutmeut  of 
tuty.  and  auch  like  epulotict." — Wiseman  :  On  Injtam- 
tnation. 

*  e-piir-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  e  =  out,  fully,  and 
puro  =  to  make  pure,  to  purify.]  The  act  of 
purifying;  purification. 

Sp-iir-SB'-a,  s.  [Gr.  firovpato<i  (epouraios)=on 
the  tail  :  en-t  (epi)  =  upon,  and  ovpd  (oura)  = 
tail.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Nitidu- 
lidie.  Sharp  enumerates  eighteen  species  as 
British. 

ep-ir-or'-ms,  s.    [.^ptobnis.) 

e-qua-bil'-i-ty,  *  e-qna-bU-i-tle,  s.  [T^at. 

fpqiiabilitns,  from  rripiahilis ;  lta\.  equahilitii,^ 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  equable  ;  even- 
ness ;  uniformity;  continued  equality. 

"  Bodiea  seem  to  act  mutually  npon  each  other,  with 

a  kind  of  equabilUy  iu  iwwer."—Cogfin  :  Ethical  Quet- 

lions.  No.  5. 

e'-qua-ble,  a.  [Lat.  (Equabilts,  from  mq^io  = 
to  make  equal  ;  cequns  =  equal.] 

1.  Characterized  by  evenness  or  uniformity; 
consistently  equal  or  uniform  in  character, 
force,  or  intensity. 

"  He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  feel 
In  worlds  whoae  course  ia  (vfuabfe  aud  pure." 

Wordsworth:  Loadamia. 


2.  Uiiifontily  smooth,  level,  or  even. 

"  He  would  liave  the  vast  t>udy  of  a  planet  tobc  m 
eleuant  ami  ruuud  aa  a  fa<:tiltou«  elo^<e  rc|>nsenU  It 
tu  \ms  everywhere  aiu<wth  and  equabu.  and  m  |ilbtu  m 
elyBlaii  flelda"— /(en£i«y. 

^  Ftir  the  difference  between  e/f-uaJbU  and 
egiiuf,  see  EgiUL. 

e'-qna-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  egiiahU;  -luo.l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  equable  ;  equabil- 
ity. 

e'-qna^bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  equab(le) ;  -lyJ]  In  an 
equable  muniier  ;  with  uniformity  of  motion. 
"If  hoiltes  move  equahlu  in  conceutrick  circle*,  and 
the  ftf)iiare!i  of  their  periodical  llmeH  l>f  wt  the  cuhei  of 
their  itixLanccfl  from  the  cuiimuu  centre,  llielr  centric 
petal  forceii  will  )>e  recl|nt>cally  aa  the  squares  of  lb* 
0  iatauces .~— Cbeyne 

•  e-qaa-d-on,  *  e-qna-cl-oon, «.    [E<iUA- 

TION.] 

e'qual,    '  e-gaL    *•  e-galle,    *  e-qaaU» 

a.,  adv.,  &  t.  [Lat.  (e^fualis,  from  ceytms  = 
equal,  just ;  Fr.  igal ;  Sp.  &  Port,  igual;  ItaL 
egvale..] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  same  with  anotherin  bulk,  magnitHde. 
dimensions,  degree,  quality,  Ac.  (Followed 
by  to  or  with.) 


2.  The  same  in  rank,  position,  or  condition. 


*  3.  Just,  fair,  candid. 


•4.  Impartial,  neutral, 

"  With  wjuall eye  their  merit«8  to  restore" 

8pens€r :  F.  Q..  I.  vili  t7. 

5.  Indifferent. 

"They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them,  may 
let  thetu  alone,  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  ei^ual  to  me.'— 
Cheyne:  Philotophical  Principles. 

6.  Equitable,  just,  fair  ;  not  unduly  favonr- 
able  to  any  side. 


7.  In  just  proportion  or  relation. 

"  It  is  not  permitted  lue  to  make  my  commendations 
tqual  to  yonr  merit"— Or^dew     Fables.    (Dedic) 

8.  Adequate  to  any  purpose. 

"  The  Soota  tnist^d  not  their  own  nambeis,  m  tqual 
to  fight  with  the  English.* — Clarendon. 

9.  Even,  uniform,  equable. 

"  An  equal  t«mpei  In  hin  mind  he  found. 
When  fortnue  flattered  him,  and  when  she  frowued." 
Lh'yden :  Juvenal,  lat.  x. 

10.  On  the  same  terms ;  enjoying  equal 
rights  or  benefits. 

"Tliey  made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  yea,  and 
the  aged  al&o,  eynal  iu  spoils  with  themselves."— 
3  Maccabees,  viii.  8'>. 

IL  Botany  : 

1.  A  tenn  used  when  both  sides  of  a  figore 
are  symmetrical,  as  the  leaf  of  an  apple. 

t  2.  (Of  a  corolla) :  The  same  as  RB0U1..AB 
(q.v.). 

*  "R,  As  adv. :  Equally. 

"Thon  art 
A  thine  that.  enpiaJ  with  the  Devil  himeelf 
I  do  detest  and  tconi" 

ilojoinger :  DuJts  tf  Milan,  IL  L 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Anything  which  is  equal  to  another. 

"  If  equals  he  taken  from  equals  the  remainders  an 
eqaaL"— E'ucIm/.  bk   L,  axiom. 

2.  One  who  is  of  equal  rank  or  position  with 
another  ;  one  who  is  not  inferior  or  superior 
to  another. 

"  Those  who  were  once  his  equals,  envy  and  dvfame 
him.  because  they  now  see  him  their  superior."— .iliiii- 
son. 

*  3.  One  of  the  same  age. 

"I  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my 
equals  in  mine  own  nation."- G'afuf la ru,  L  14. 

*  4.  A  state  of  equality.    (Spenser.) 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  equal, 
even,  equable.  Hie  or  alike,  and  uniform:  "  All 
these  epithets  are  oppo.sed  to  difference.  EqxiaX 
is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimen- 
sions, as  equal  in  years ;  of  an  etpial  age  ;  an 
equal  height:  even  is  said  of  the  surface  and 
position  of  bodies  ;  a  board  is  made  even  with 
another  board;  the  floor  or  the  ground  is  cyeji: 
like  is  said  of  accidental  qualiti*'s  in  things,  as 
alike  in  colour  or  in  feature  ;  uniform  is  said 
of  things  only  as  to  their  tltness  to  correspond  ; 
those  which  are  unlike  in  colour,  shnpe,  or 
make,  or  not?fn(/orm,  cannotbe  made  to  match 
as  pairs:  eqnnhh  is  used  only  in  the  moral  ac- 
ceptation, in  which  all  the  others  ai-e  likewise 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  miite.  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  role,  full;  try,  Sj^ian.     ».  oe  =  e;  ey=a.    qu  =  kw. 
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employed.  As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree, 
they  atimit  of  equality :  justice  is  dealt  out  in 
eqxial  portions  to  the  rich  and  the  poor  ;  God 
looks  witli  an  eq^ial  eye  on  all  mankind.  As 
the  natural  path  is  rendered  uneven  by  high 
and  low  ground,  so  the  evenneasiA  the  temjier, 
in  the  figurative  sense,  is  destroyed  by  ehiinges 
of  humour,  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  spirits  ;  and  the  eq^iohility  of  the  mind  is 
hui't  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  fr(uii  prnspemus 
to  adverse  :  tvenand  eq%iahU  are  applictl  in  lln' 
same  mind  in  relation  to  itself  :  like  or  alike  is 
used  to  the  minds  of  two  or  more  .  .  .  unijunn 
is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  cliaracter,  or 
conduct."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

1T  Eqnal  voices  in  micsic :  A  term  for  an 
assortment  of  men's  voices  or  women's  voices. 
Thus,  a  piece  is  said  to  be  set  for  equal  voices 
when  the  voices  of  men  only  are  needed, 
though  the  quality  of  those  voices  is  not 
equal,  the  alto  voice  differing  from  tlie  tenor, 
as  the  tenor  does  from  the  bass.  The  like 
difference  in  a  less  marked  manner  also  exists 
among  women's  voices,  but  when  all  men's  or 
all  women's  voices  are  required,  the  term  equal 
is  applied  to  each  group.  The  union  of  the 
voices  of  the  two  sexes  is  styled  mixed.  In 
its  most  true  sense  the  term  should  only  be 
applied  to  groups  of  voices  nf  like  register  and 
compass.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

equal-aqual.  a.    Alike.    (Scutch.) 

equal-aqual,  v.t.  To  make  equal ;  to 
equalize  or  balance  accounts. 

■■  I  pay  debt  to  other  folk,  I  think  they  ciild  pay  it  to 
me— that  equali-aqualB." — Scott :  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
cb.  vill. 

equal-Sided,  a. 

But. :  The  same  as  Equal  II.  (q.v.). 

equal-veined,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  leaves)  :  Having  the  midrib  perfectly 
formeii,  and  the  veiTis  all  of  eipial  size. 
Example  :  ferns.  The  term  was  first  intro- 
duced by  Lindley. 

e'-qual,  v.t.  &  i.    [Equal,  a.] 

A*  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  equal ;  to  raise  to  or  place  in  a 
state  of  equality. 

"  A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  aud  ■••juals  art  with  art." 

Broome:  To  Mr.  Pope  ;  Oil  hU  II'orA:*. 

2.  To  rise  to  a  state  of  equality  with  ;  to 
become  equal  to. 

"  I  know  no  body  so  like  to  egnai  him.  even  at  the 
age  he  wrote  moat  of  tbeni.  as  yourself."— TVwHiduH  . 
To  Pope. 

3.  To  be  equal  or  adequate  to. 

"  A  light  along  the  sea.  so  swiftly  coming. 
Its  motion  by  »■)  flight  of  wiug  is  ei/niilled." 

Loii'j/ellow  ■  The  CefeslUil  Pilot.    (Trans.) 

*  4.  To  recompense  fully  ;  to  return  a  full 
equivalent  for. 

"  [Slie]  sought  Sichseus  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answered  all  b^r  cares,  and  equalled  all  her 
love."         Dryden  :    Virgil ;  ^£neitl  vi,  639,  610. 

5.  To  regard  as  equals  ;  to  compare. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  equal,  to  match. 

"  I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  egiuit  with  theltiiig  " 

Shakeip.  ;  2  Benr;/  ir..  L  8. 

■  e-qual-i-tar'-i-an,  s.  [Eng.  eqnalH{y): 
-arian.]  One  who  believes  in  or  upholds  cer- 
tain doctrines  concerning  equality. 

fi-qual'-i-t^,  *  e-gal-i-te,  *  e-g»l-l-tee.  s. 

(Lat.  (equalitas,  from  (cqualis  =  equal ;  O.  Fr. 
egalite,    egante ;    Fr.    egaliti;    Sp.   igualdad; 
Port,  igualdade.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equal  or 
like  in  magnitude,  dimensions,  degree,  quality, 
value,  &c. 

"  The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies,  whose  equality 
By  our  beat  eyes  cannot  be  censured .' 

Shakesp. :  Kinfj  John,  11.  2. 

2.  The  state  of  being  equal  in  rank,  position, 
or  condition  ;  the  state  of  being  neither  in- 
firior  nor  superior  to  another. 

"The  natural  feeling  of  egunUtrj  " 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

3.  Evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

"  Measure  out  the  lives  of  men.  and  periodically  de- 
fine the  alterations  of  their  tempera,  conceive  a  regu- 
larity in  mutations,  with  an  equaHty  in  constitu- 
tiona."— firojcne  .■   VulgurErrourt. 

4.  Evenness,  plainness,  or  smoothness  of 
Burface. 

IL  Math.  :  Exact  agreement  between  two 
expressions  or   magnitudes  with  respect  to 


quantity:  it  is  exiweased  by  the  symbol  =  ; 
thus  a  =  6,  signifies  that  a  contains  exactly 
the  same  number  nf  units  of  measure  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  that  h  does. 

e-qual-i-za'-tion,  .<;.  [Eng.  equaliz(e) ; -ation.] 
The  act  of  equalizing  ;  the  state  of  being 
equalized  or  made  equal. 

"  Their  ease,  and  their  Hatisfiiction,  and  their 
equitliz'itiim  with  Llie  rest  of  tlmir  fellow-subjects  of 
Ireland."— /JwrA>>      Lett,  on  t hi:  AJI'alra  of  Ireland. 

e'-qual  ize,  'e'-qual-lize,  u,/.  [Eng.  egitai; 

-ize ;  Fr.  eyaliser.] 

1.  To  make  equal,  even  or  alike  as  compared 
with  another  or  others. 

"  A  proportion  of  payment,  beyond  all  the  powers  of 
algebra  to  equalize  and  settle."- ZfitrAie  .■  On  Concilia' 
tion  with  America. 

*  2.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  to  match. 

**  No  woe  her  luieerie  can  equatlize. 
No  griefe  can  match  her  sad  calamities." 

J.  Titt/lor:  Siege  of  Je/ntsalem,  pt.  ti. 

*  3.  To  represent  as  equal ;  to  place  on  an 
equality. 

"  The  Rnett  poem  tliat  we  can  bnaat,  and  which  we 
equalize,  and  perliap.'!  would  willingly  prefer  to  the 
lliiid,  is  void  oi  those  fetters, ■'—<I/*r)-^.-  Remarks  on  Dr. 
Swi/t.  let.  -22. 

e'-qual-iz-er,  s.    [Eng.  eqnaliz(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  wlio  or  that  which 
equalizes  or  makes  equal. 

"  Islam,  like  auy  other  great  Faith,  and  insight  into 
the  essence  of  man.  is  a  perfect  equalizer  of  men,"— 
Carlylf  :  Heroes  &  Hero-  Worship,  lect.  li. 

2,  Vehicles:  An  evener  or  whiffletree  to  the 
end  of  which  the  swingle-trees  or  single-trees 
of  the  individual  horses  are  attached.  A 
three-horse  equalizer  divides  the  load  to  three 
draft-animals.     [Treble-tree.] 

e'-qual-iz-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Equalize.] 
A.  &  B.   Aspr.  par.  ^particip.  adj. :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst.  :   The  act  of  making   equal  ; 

equalization. 

equalizing-saw,  s.  A  pair  of  saws  on  a 
mandrel  at  a  K'H'I^^'d  distance  apart,  and  used 
for  squaring-i  tff  tlic  ends  of  boards  and  bringing 
tliem  to  dimensions. 

e'-qual-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Equal,  v-] 
A.  &  B.   Aspr. par.  £particip.  adj.:    (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  making  equal  or 
equalizing. 

equalllng-file,  s.  A  flat  file  which  has  a 
constant  thickness,  but  sometimes  tapering  a 
little  in  width. 

e'-qual-l3^,   *  e-gal-ly,   *e-gal-y,  ndu. 

[Eng.  equal ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  the  same  degree  ;  alike. 

"The  Jacobites  were  equally  wiUing  to  forget  that 
Athol  had  latelv  fawned  on  William." — Macaultiy  : 
Hist.  Eng..  tli.  xiii, 

2.  Evenly;  equably;  uniformly. 

"If  the  mution  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  of  a 
ship,  sometimes  slow,  and  at  others  swift ;  or,  if  being 
constantly  equally  awift  it  yet  was  not  circular,  and 
produced  not  tlie  same  appearances,  it  would  not  help 
us  to  measure  time."— Locke. 

3.  In  equal  shares  or  proportions  :  as.  To 
divide  anything  eqiuiUy  among  several  persons. 

*  4.  Impartially  ;  with  impartiality. 

"We  slinll  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  dett^ruiiuf."       .Vmkrup.  .    Lear,  v.  8. 

equally  -  pinnate,  equally  -  pin  - 
nated,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  pinnate  leaves) :  Terminated  neither 
by  a  leaflet  nor  by  a  tendril. 

e'-qual-neS8,  ji.     [Eng.  equal;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  equal ; 
equality, 

"Let  me  lament 
That  our  stars  unreconclleable  abould  have  divided 
Our  equalness  to  this," 

Shakesp. :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  v.  i. 

*2.  Evenness,  uniformity,  smoothness. 

*  e-quan'-gu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  a;quus  =  eqnnl,  and 
a-ngidurLS=  j)ertaining  to  an  angle  ;  a}ignlus  = 
an  angle.]    The  same  as  Equiangular  (q.v.). 

e-quar-nim'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  cequanimitas,  from 
([-■gin/s^equal,  and  a?ii7?ii(5  =  mind  ;  Fr.  equa- 
nimity.] Evenness  of  mind ;  calmness,  firm- 
ness, or  composure  of  mind,  such  as  is  not 
easily  affected  or  agitated  by  good  or  ill  for- 
tune. 

"This  quality  [good-natnte]  keepa  the  mind  in 
tquani}iiity."—Tatler.  No.  2i2. 


*  e-qudn'-l-mous,  a.  [Lat.  OBquariinds,  fron- 
[jfy(i(i«  =  equal,  and  anioius  =^tmuf}.l  Of  an 
even,  composed,  or  (irm  frame  of  mind  ;  treat- 
ing things  with  equanimity  ;  not  easily  de- 
pressed, elated,  or  agit;ited  ;  calm,  composed. 

*  e-quan'-i-mous-ness.  «.  (Eng.  eq-mnU 
mous  ;  -uess.]  The  state  of  being  cqiianimoua  ; 
equanimity.     (Ash.) 

*  e'-quant,  s.     [Fr.  eqiuint;  Ital.  equante,  from 

Lat.  <rnuaiLS,  pr.  par.  of  (egito=to  make  level; 
(fqniis  —  level,  equal.] 

Aatron. :  In  the  complex  system  of  Ptoleiny 
an  imaginary  circle  placed  in  tlie  plajie  of  the 
deferent  to  regulate  and  adjust  the  planetary 
movements. 

e-qua'te,  v.t.  [Lat.  cequatvs,  pa.  par.  of  a'quo 
=  to  make  equal,  to  equalize  ;  (equtis  =  equal.] 
To  make  equal ;  to  equalize  ;  to  reduce  to  an 
average  ;  to  make  such  allowances  or  correc- 
tions in  as  will  reduce  to  a  common  standard 
of  comparison,  or  will  bring  a  true  result. 

e-qua'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  equation,  from  Lat. 
fpquatio--dn  equalizing,  an  equal  distribution; 
(eqvo  =  to  make  level,  equal;  o'.guus  =  level, 
equal.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lairg.  :  The  act  of  making  equal, 
the  state  of  being  made  equal ;  equality. 

"  Agitin  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 
And  ruled  ill  juat  equation  with  llie  night." 

Howe :  Lucan,  iv.  9S,  ti. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Alg. :  Two  algebraic  expressions  which 
are  equal  to  one  another,  and  are  connected 
by  the  sign  =.     Thus 

6a;— 13  =  2x-\- 19 
is  an  equation  ;  and,  since  the  equality  of  the 
raember.1  depends  on  the  value  assigned  to  z, 
it  is  called  an  Equation  of  Cundition.  The 
two  quantities  separated  by  the  sign  =  are 
called  the  members  of  the  equation ;  the 
quantity  to  the  left  of  =  being  the  first  mem- 
ber, and  that  to  the  right  the  second.  Tlie 
quantities  separated  by  the  signs  +  and  —  are 
called  the  terms  of  the  equation.  Of  the 
quantities  some  are  known  and  the  others 
unknown.  The  known  quantities  are  gener- 
ally represented  by  numbers.  If  letters  be 
used,  tlieu  those  employed  are  generally  a, 
6,  c,  d,  &c. — i.e.,  letters  at  or  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  alphabet.  Unknown  quantities 
are  re]iresented  by  letters  towards  the  etuiclu- 
sion  of  the  alphabet.  If  there  be  one  unknown 
quantity  it  is  generally  represented  by  x ;  if 
two,  by  X  and  y;  and  if  three,  by  x,  j/,  and  z. 
Sometimes  a  statement  that  two  expressions 
are  equal  for  all  numerical  values  that  can  be 
assigned  to  the  letters  involved,  provided  that 
the  same  value  be  given  to  the  same  letter  In 
each  member,  e.g. — 

ix±  aY  =  ^±  2(u:-l-a». 
Such  a  statement  is  called  an  Identical  Equa- 
tions, or  briefly,  an  Identity.  The  solution 
of  an  equation  is  the  process  which  ultimately 
results  in  discovering  and  stating  the  value  of 
the  unknown  quantity,  which  value  is  the  root 
of  the  equation.  Equations  are  classilied  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity  sought.  When  that  quantity  exists 
only  in  the  first  power  we  have  a  Simple 
Equation,  or  one  of  the  first  degree  ;  if  there 
be  a  square  or  second  power  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Equation  becomes  a  Quadratic, 
or  one  of  the  second  degree  ;  if  the  third  jiower 
be  present  a  Cubic  Equation,  or  of  the  third 
degree.  It  is  rarely  that  a  higher  power  than 
the  cube  of  the  unknown  quantity  has  to  be 
dealt  with.  When  such  cases  occur  the  equa- 
tion is  a  Biquadratic,  or  one  of  the  fourth 
degree,  an  E  , nation  of  the  fifth,  of  the  sixth, 
of  any  degree. 

2.  Astron. :  Any  sum  to  be  added  or  sub- 
tracted to  allow  for  an  anomaly  or  a  special 
circumstance  affecting  the  exactness  of  a  cal- 
culation. If,  for  instance,  the  orbit  of  p 
planet  were  calcidated  on  the  supposition 
that  its  orbit  was  circular  when  in  reality  it 
is  elliptical,  a  small  number  would  require 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  to  make  the  calcu- 
lations accurate.  That  small  sum  would  Ite 
the  astronomical  equation.  If  the  movements 
of  the  planets  be  calculated  on  the  sujipositinn 
that  the  only  attraction  ojierating  on  them  ia 
that  of  the  sun,  error,  though  not  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  will  be  the  result.  There  is 
a  mutual  attraction  among  all  the  planets ; 
each  is  capable  of  producing  a  perturbation 
in  the  orbits  of  all  the  rest.  An  equation  is 
required  for  every  such  perturbation  Ttefore  it 
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ts  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  couree 
of  tlie  planet. 

"We  ore  to  And  out  the  extremlLleB  ou  t«jtb  sides, 
and  (roiu  mid  l)i.'tween  tin- in  tlie  middle  diiily  iiiutliiiH 
of  the  8un  nloiig  the  Ecliptii-k;  and  to  (rume  tuldi^a 
of  e/naatinn  of  natural  duys.  to  be  apidled  Lo  the  mean 
mottitt  by  liililition  or  subtraction,  ua  the  ca&e  bbiill 
require."— i/oWtfT.-  Oh  Tijne. 

3.  Chem. :  A  chemical  cquittiou  represents 
symbolically  a  chemical  reaction,  the  symbols 
nf  the  reacting  substiiiic^eB  beiiij:  placed  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  symbols  of  the  new  sub- 
stances formed  by  the  reaction  bciiiK  jdaoed 
on  tlie  right  hand.  In  a  chemical  equation 
the  number  of  atoms  of  each  eltmeiit  must  be 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  equation,  thus, 
3AgN03+  Na.,HP04  "  Ag3P04  +  i!NaN03+  H 
NO3.  Three  molecules  of  argentic  nitrate  and 
one  molecule  of. ii-sodium-hydrogen-phosphate 
equal  (that  is,  form  wlien  added  together)  one 
molecule  of  triargentic  phosphate,  and  two 
molecules  of  sodium  nitiate,  and  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrogen  nitratt'  (nitric  acid).  Chemical 
equations  are  imperfect,  as  they  do  not  show 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated,  or  absorbed, 
during  the  reaction. 

^  (1)  A nnv at  Equation: 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  numerous  equations 
requisite  in  determining  the  moon's  true 
longitude. 

(2)  EqKation  0/  the  Centre  : 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  fix  the 
place  or  orbit  of  a  planet  calculated  as  if  it 
were  moving  in  a  circle  when  it  is  doing  so 
really  in  an  ellipse. 

(3)  Equation  0/  the  Equinoxes: 

Astron. :  The  equation  required  to  calculate 
the  real  position  of  the  equinoxes  from  its 
mean  one,  the  disturbing  element  being  tlio 
movement  called  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes 
(q-v.). 

(4)  Equation  of  Payments  :  A  rule  fo»  ascer- 
taining at  what  time  a  person  should  in  equity 
pay  the  whtile  of  a  debt  contracted  in  different 
portions  to  be  repaid  at  different  times. 

(5)  Equation  of  Time : 

Astron. :  nie  difference  between  mean  and 
•pparent  time. 

(6)  Personal  Equation : 

Astron. :  The  difference  between  the  time 
at  which  an  astronomical  occurrence  takes 
place  and  that  at  which  a  fallible  observer 
notes  that  it  does  so. 

4-qua'-tor,  s.  &  a.  [From  Lat.  (equator,  in 
the  compound  term  c^qnator  monetos  =  one 
who  examines  the  weight  of  money.  In  the 
senses  of  the  definition  equator  is  Sw.  eqvator; 
Dan.  ceqvator ;  Ger.  cequator ;  Fr.  Iquateur; 
8p.  &  Port,  emador ;  Ital.  equatore.] 
A.  As  s^thstantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  geographical  sense 
[II.  2],  but  sometimes  also  in  the  astronomical 
one[IL  1.]. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy : 

(1)  A  great  circle  of  the  celestial  vault  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  dividing  it  into  a 
northern  and  a  southern  hemisiihere.  It  is 
constituted  by  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
produced  in  every  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
concave  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  his  pro- 
gress north  and  south,  and  rice  I'ersa,  the  sun 
is  twice  a  year  in  the  celestial  equator — viz., 
at  the  equinoxes  (q.v.).  The  point  in  the 
equator  which  touches  the  meridian  is  raised 
above  the  true  horizon  by  an  arc  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  latitude. 

"  Thrice  had  the  sun  to  rule  the  varyinp  year, 
Acro!i3  the  equator  rolled  his  flaming  sphere." 

Falconer:  Shipwreck,  i. 

(2)  The  auu  and  planets  have  all  equators. 
They  rotate  around  their  several  axes,  and 
the  plane  at  right  angles  in  each  case  is  the 
equator  of  the  heavenly  body. 

2.  Geo(f. :  A  great  circle  on  the  surface  of 
the  eartli  equidistant  from  its  poles,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres.  Its  latitude 
is  zero  ;  it  is  therefore  marked  on  maps  as  0. 
Other  parallels  of  latitude  are  counted  from 
it,  augmenting  in  their  numerical  designation 
as  their  distance  from  it  north  or  south  in- 
creases, tlie  poles  being  90°. 

"  It  la  not  enough  to  know  merely  the  distaiice  of  n 
place  upon  the  earth  from  the  equatfir." — Malie  Orun  : 
Phi/si'uit  Cfunra/ik;/,  bk.  x. 

3.  Mdfinctism :  A  somewhat  irregular  line, 
nearly  but  not  quite  a  great  circle  of  tlie 
earth,  in  which  there  is  no  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle.      It  is  hence  called  also  the  Aclinic 


Line.  It  is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 
of  12°.  and  cuts  it  at  two  points  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  each  other,  the  one  in  the  Atlantic 
and  tlie  other  in  the  Pacillc.  It  is  not  far  from 
tlic  geograpliical  equator,  but  its  situation 
slowly  alters  year  by  year,  there  being  a  slow 
os<ill;ition  of  the  magnetic  poles,  whilst  the 
geograpliical  equator  and  poles  are  fixed.  The 
Iw*)  iKiints  in  which  the  magnetic  equatorcuta 
the  horizon  seem  travelling  at  present  from 
east  to  west, 

B.  As  ailj. :  (See  the  compound). 

^  Plane  0/  the  Equator  : 

Geog.  :  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
axis,  and  pas.sing  through  its  centre.  {Her- 
tchell.) 

equator-sun*  s.  The  sun  viewed  as 
sitedding  down  tierce  beams,  as  he  docs  at 
the  etpiutor.     (Thomson:  Liberty,  iv.  413.) 

e-qua-tbr'-e-al,  s.     [Equatorial.] 

e-qua-tbr'-i-al,  t  e-qua-tbr'-e-al,  o.  A  s. 

[Ft. 'equatorial]  from  Lat.  equator  (ganit.  e-iun- 
toris  (Equator],  and  Eng.,  Fr.,  &c.  sufT.  -al.] 

A.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  tlie 
astronomical,  the  geograpliical,  or  the  mag- 
netical  equator. 

••  Excess  of  the  tquatorliil  above  the  polar  raiilus.' 
—MuU<!  Until  :  Phytic   Oeoff.  (2»a  ed.,  1831),  p.  W. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  astronomical  instrument 
designed  to  note  the  course  of  the  stars  as  they 
move  through  the  sky.  A  strong  axis  is  con- 
structed and  permanently  fixed  in  a  slanting 
position  so  as  to  point  exartly  to  tlie  North 
Pole  of  the  heavens.  It  turns  upon  its  axis, 
carryingwith  itatelescopewhich,  if  it  retained 
its  relative  position  to  that  of  the  revolving 
portion  of  the  instrument,  would  enable  an 
observer  looking  through  it  to  see  no  more 
than  a  single  great  circle  of  tlie  sky.  It  is  not, 
however,  tlxed  to  the  revolving  portion  of  the 
instrument,  but  may  be  moved  up  or  down  so 
that  witli  it  an  astronomer  can  follow  the 
entire  course  of  a  circumpolar  star  in  its  pas- 
sage around  the  sky.  It  is  of  impoiiance  to 
ascertain  not  only  the  course  of  a  star,  but  the 
apparent  rapidity  of  its  movement.  This  end 
is  attained  by  attaching  to  the  axis  of  the  equa- 
torial a  racked  wheel  in  which  works  an  endless 
screw  or  worm,  the  whole  put  in  motion  by  an 
apparatus  furnished  with  centrifugal  balls,  like 
those  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine,  and 
which  render  the  motion  uniform.  The  tele- 
scopes in  the  equatonals  used  at  Greenwich  and 
other  well-equipped  observatories  thus  follow 
the  course  of  any  star  which  an  astronoruer 
may  wish  to  observe.  He  has  but  to  bringthe 
star  within  the  field  of  telescopic  \'ision,  and 
machinery  will  krep  it  there  hour  after  hour 
without  any  further  attention  on  his  part. 
(Prof.  Airy:  Popular  Astrou.  (lith  ed.).  pp.  8 
to  12.) 

equatorial-current,  s. 

Hydrol. :  A  current  in  the  ocean  which 
crosses  the  Atlantic  from  Africa  to  Brazil, 
having  a  breadth  varying  from  160  to  450 
nautical  miles.  Its  waters  are  cooler  by  3°  or  4° 
than  those  of  the  ocean  under  the  line.  Its 
effect,  therefore,  is  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.    (Lyell :  Principles  of  Geology,  ch.  vii.) 

equatorial-sector,  s.  An  instrument 
of  large  radius  for  finding  the  difl'erence  in  the 
rightascensiou  anddeclination  of  two  heavenly 
bodies. 

equatorial-telescope,  s.  A  telescope 
so  mounted  as  to  have  a  mntinn  in  two  jtlanes 
at  right  angles  to  each  otlier  ;  one  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  the 
equator.  Each  axis  has  a  graduated  circle, 
one  for  measuring  declination  and  the  other 
right  ascension.  Clock-work  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  instrument  to  give  the  motion 
in  light  ascension,  and  thereby  keep  the  object 
constantly  in  the  field  of  the  instrument. 

e-qua-tor'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eg^Latorial; 
•ly.]'  In  a  line'wiCli  the  equator. 

e'-quer-ry,  'e-quer-y,  s.  (Fr.  ecttrie :  O. 
Fr.  escurie  —  a  stable,  from  Low  Lat.  scuria  ; 
O.  II.  Ger.  skiura,  scura ;  M.  H.  Ger.  schiure 
=  ft  shed  ;  Ger.  scliauer.  The  spelling  equerry 
is  due  to  a  supposed  connection  with  Lat. 
equvs  =  a  horse.] 

*  1.  A  stable. 

2.  An  officer  to  whom  is  committed  the  care 
and  management  of  the  horses  of  nobles  or 
princes. 


e'-quef,  a.  [Lat.=  a  horseman,  from  eqAus  a 
a  horse.] 

"  I,  Roman  Antiq. :  A  kniglit ;  one  of  the 
order  of  citizens  known  as  Equites  (q.v,). 

2.  If.hthy.  :  A  genus  of  SciJfciiidae,  from  the 
West  Indies  and  the  eastern  parts  of  tropical 
America.  It  contains  Eqncs  lanceolatue,  the 
Belted  Hor»enian,  E.  punctattts,  the  Spotted 
Horseman,  and  other  sijccics. 

^ques'-tri-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  eqv£der  (genlt 
eqti^stris)  =  p'ertaining  to  horsemen;  equus^ 
a  horse  ;  and  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  iiertaining  to  horses  or  horseman- 
ship ;  performed  with  or  on  horses;  aa,  eyuM- 
tri-iii  exercises  or  i>erformanees, 

2.  Mounted  on  horsel-ack. 

"An  equeitrian  Udy  appeared  Di>on  the  plain. "-^ 
Spf-tator,  >o.  liH. 

*  3.  Given  to  or  skilled  in  horsemanahip. 

"A  certatu  aquatrian  order  of  ladies.'— Kpertafor, 
Ka  104. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  Roman 
citizens  known  «.s  equites  or  knights.  [E(itnTi-:s.  J 

"Cue  that  had  four  hundred  |BeNtertiaJ  might  be 
taken  Into  the  tquextrian  order."— A'ennrt  ■  Antiq.  qf 
Jiorne,  pt.  a,  hk.  111.,  ch.  L 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  rider  on  horseback  ;  speci- 
flcally,  one  who  perfonns  feats  of  horseman- 
ship in  a  circus,  6ic. 

e-ques'-tri-an-isnit  «.  [Eng.  equistrian ; 
-ism.]  The  art  or  science  of  horsemanship; 
the  perforiuance  of  an  equestrian. 

e-ques'-tri-enne,  «.  [A  pseudo-French 
form  from  eqnei^trian  (q.v.).]  A  female  per- 
former on  horseback. 

e-qui-,  pref.  [An  Eng.  pref.  formed  from  Lat. 
(equus  =  equal.]  Used  in  composition  to  ex- 
press equality, 

e-qui-an'-gled  (gled  as  geld).  *  se-qui- 

an-gled,  a.     [Pref,  equi-,  and   Eng.  angled 
(<1-^'-)-]    Having  equal  angles  ;  equiangular. 

"Twelve  seijuilateral  and  aquianifleti  peutagoiu.'— 
Soi/te :   Works,  iii.  hSi. 

O-qui-an'-gu-lar,  a.    [Lat.  oequus  —  equal ; 

a;iy»/!i5=  aii  angle,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -or.] 

Geom. :  Having  equal  angles.     Used — 

(1)  Of  such  figures  as  have  all  their  angles 
equal— the  square,  the  equilateral  triangle, 
rectingles  of  various  forms. 

(2)  Of  different  geometrical  figures  which 
have  their  respective  angles  equal,  or,  as  it  is 
geometrically  worded,  equal  each  to  each. 

e-qui-l)ar-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balance  (q.v.).]  Equal  weight  or  balance ; 
equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-bal'-an^e,  v.t.     [Equibalance,   «.] 

To  counterbalance  ;    to  be  of  equal  weight 
with  something  else. 

e-qui-bal'-an^ed,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
balanced  (q.v.).]  Counterbalanced;  supported 
by  something  of  an  equal  weight  or  balance  ; 
iu  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-crur'-al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-.  and  Eng. 
crural  (q.v.).]  "  Having  legs  of  equal  length  ; 
isosceles. 

"A  Bolid  rhomhua  being  made  by  the  conversion  of 
two  equicrural  conea," — liToume :  Garden  cf  Cyrat, 
cb.  iv. 

*  e'-qui-crure,  a.  [Lat.  mquus  =  eqiul,  and 
crxis  (genit.  cruris)  =  a  leg.]  The  same  aa 
Equickural  (q.v.). 

"An  ejuM-fure  triangle  goes  upon  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  length  aud  hieiidtli.  '—Digby  :  On  the  SouL 

e'-qui-dae,  s.  pi.    (Lat.  eqtt(us)  =  a  horse,  and 

fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Perissodactyle  Ungu- 
lates. It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  old  order 
Solidungula— solid-hoofed  auimals,  i.e.,  ani- 
mals iu  which,  if  attention  be  limited  to  tlie 
living  genera,  there  is  on  each  foot  only  a  single 
perfect  toe  in  a  broad  hoof  without  supplemen- 


tary hoofs.  Dentition:  incisors  ^^  ;  canines 
J5-5  ;  premolars  ^_^ ;  molars  ^^  —  40.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  neck  has  a 
mane.  It  contains  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
zel)ra,  and  their  allies.     [Equus,  Asinvs.] 

2.  Pala-niit. :  The  famdy  appeared  in  the 
Eocene  with  the  Orohippus,  a  small  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  fox  ;  it  had  four  toes  on  the 
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fore  and  three  on  the  hind  feet.  It  is  found  in 
the  de|)usit«  of  the  \V(;Riti-ru  United  StiUi-s. 
Mesnhippus  and  Miohippus  are  three-lued 
Auii'iirjui  forms,  tlie  last  being  paralk-!  to  tho 
Anchitlieriuin  uf  Europe.  With  the  Flioc<ne 
came  the  Auiericau  I'lioiiippus  and  the  Euro- 
pean Hippariou,  with  three  toes,  only  one  ol 
which  I'eachys  the  ground.  Finally  came  llio 
one-toed  Equuti,  the  inudern  horfic.  rrolutiwor 
Huxley  UelieveB  that  the  hue  of  ancestry  o( 
the  uiuderu  hurtie  ran  through  the  Auchithe- 
num  aiul  the  Hipparion.  Others  believe  that 
it  came  through  the  Aniencan  series  of  forms. 
Fossii  remains  of  horses  are  abundant  in  every 
part  uf  America. 

e-qui-dif -fer-ent,  a.  [Pref.  eq^ii-,  and  Eng. 
diferoU  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijing. :  Having  equal  differences; 
arithmetically  propoi-tional. 

f  2.  CrystaUofj.  :  Having  a  different  number 
of  faces  presented  by  the  prism  and  by  each 
summit,  the  numbers  forming  an  arithmetic^xl 
progression,  6,  4,  2. 

ecLuidifferent  series,  «. 

Arith. :  Tlie  same  as  arithmetical  jirogrfs- 
Bion  ;  an  arithmetical  series  having  the  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second,  the  second 
and  the  third,  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  so 
on,  equal.  Thus  4,  8,  12,  16,  and  21, 18, 15,  12 
are  equidifferent  series. 

o-qui-dis'-tan^e,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
distance  (q.v.).]     An  equal  distance. 

"  The  Autwci  are  also  opposite,  but  vary  neither  in 
meriilian  uor  e^idistaitce  from  the  horizon  respectiug 
eitlier  hemisphere."— Sir  T,  Herbert:  Travels,  p.  5. 

e-qui-dis'-tant,  a.  [Pref.  egui-,  and  Eng. 
distant  (q.v.),] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Being  at  the  same  or  equal 
distances  ft-om  some  point  or  place;  equally 
distant. 

"The  fixed  stars  are  not  all  placed  in  the  same  con- 
cave 8Uperflcle3,  and  i^quidis'ant  from  us,  as  they  seem 
to  be." — Jilty :  On  ti.e  Crentioii. 

2.  Gcom. :  Applied  to  things  which  are 
iverywhere  at  the  same  or  equal  distances 
from  each  other. 

©-qui-dis'-tant-ly.  <^v.  [Eng.  equidistant; 
-ly.]    At  tile  "same  or  equal  distances. 

"The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet  by 
the  snbelaviaji  division,  doth  equidistantly  couimnni- 
cate  its  a<^rtivity  unto  either  BxnLT—Brovme  :  Vulgar 
Erroura,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  v, 

*e-qui-di-iir'-nal,  «.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
d(»r)ta/(q.v.).]  Pertaining  to  oraccompauit  d 
by  equal  days  and  nights ;  a  term  applied  to 
the  equinoctial  line. 

"The  circle  which  the  sun  describes  in  his  diurnal 
motion,  when  the  dava  and  nights  are  etiu^il,  tlie 
Grofk*  billed  the  equi'liurjial.  the  Latin  astronouiei-s 
the  equlnocti.'il,  and  the  corresponding  circle  ou  the 
earth  wjia  the  equator." — fVh^well. 

•  e'-qui-form,  cr.  fLat.  ceqmis  =  equal,  and 
forma  =  a  form,  shape.]  Having  the  same 
form,  shape,  or  figure. 

•  e-qui-form'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  eqniform  ;  -ity  ] 
Uniform  quality. 

"  No  diversity  ord  ifference.  but  a  simplicity  of  ijarta 
and  oiuiformUii  in  motion  "—firou'ne ;  Vulgar  Er- 
r')nr6,\i\C.  iv,,  cb.  v. 

e-qui-lat'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  eqxd-,  and 
Eng.  /iT^praUq-V.).] 

A.  As  adjective.: 

1.  Geom. :  Having  all  the  sides  equal ;  as 
a  squaie. 

"Circles  or  aqnares,  or  triangles  eqiiUaCeral,  wliirh 
are  all  figures  of  equal  lines,  can  differ  but  in  greater 
or  lesBer." — Btipon. 

2.  Zoology  : 

(1)  Having  its  sides,  broadly  speaking,  equal. 
Used  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  Brachiopods. 

(2)  Having  all  the  convolutions  of  the  sli':ll 
on  the  same  plane.  Used  chiefly  of  the  Foi  a- 
minifern. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  figure  of  equal  sides. 

"The  aepulcher  ...  is  of  four  equilnteraU  raised 
above  eight  yards  Uigh." — Sir  T.  Eerbert:  TYavelM, 
p.  200. 

t  equilateral-bivalves,  s.  pi 

^firj/.  ;  The  nnme  sometimes  given  to  the 
Brachiopods.  [Brachiopoda,  Equilateral, 
2  0).] 

eqnllateral-lisrperbola,  s. 

Moth.  :  A  hyperbola  having  the  two  axes 
equal  to  one  another,  tlie  asymptotes  forming 
a  right  angle. 


*  e-qul-li'-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  (ECfdlihratus, 
pa.  par.  of  tfiinilihro,  from  cequtis  —  equal, 
and  lihratvs  =  biilan<-ed,  pa.  par.  of /:6ro  =  to 
balance,  lihra  =  a  balance.)  To  balance  ex- 
actly ;  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  ur 
equipoise. 

"  As  la  long  steel  wire,  equtWrrated  or  evenly 
balanced  In  the  ayT."—Brovme :  Vulgar  Erroun.  bk, 
il..  cli.  li. 

e-qui-li-bra'-tion,  s.  [  Lat.  (Kquilihratvs,  fia, 
I-ar.  of  ceqiiilihro.]  The  act  of  keeping  the 
lialanee  even  ;  equii)oiso  ;  the  state  of  being 
evenly  balanced. 

"  The  exquisite  wufWftrdf/o"  of  all  these  opposite  and 
wntaRonistic  muac'eB." ~  Derham :  Physico- Theology. 
bk.  Iv..  ch.  ii. 

*  e'-qui-li-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.fC'/i(t/i6fe,  uuut.  sing,  of  a'(/)a/!'/jrM=  evenly 
balanced.]     Equilibrium,  even  balance. 

"  It  is  hy  tlie  ^7i«Vi/ij*eof  the  muscles  .  .  .  that  the 

head  maintains  ita  erect  posture."— Pa/ej/ ;  Jifatural 

Tlieology.  ch.  ix. 

*  e-qui-lib'-ri~ous,  «-  [Lat.  ceqvUibris  = 
balancing  equally.]  Evenly  balanced  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoise. 

"  Tis  a  great  instance  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  that 
our  f;icuUies  are  ui.ide  iTi  so  regular  and  f^KiViV.f-ioiw  an 
OTder,"--alanviU :  Pre-exUtence  of  Souls,  p.  no. 

*  e-qui-lib'-rf-OUS-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  equUihrl- 
ovs  ;  -ly.]  In  an  evenly  balanced  state  ;  in  a 
state  of  equipoise. 

"  Some  trtitlia  seem  almost  falsehoods,  and  some 
falsehoods  almost  ti-utbs :  wlierein  falsehood  and 
truth  seem  i\]inost  equilibriomsty  stated,  and  but  a  few 
grains  of  distinction  to  bear  down  the  balance."— 
Browne :  Chruituin  JloraU,  lii.  3. 

*  e-quil'-i-brist,  s.  [Eng.  equilUMiinn); 
sutt'.  -ist.]  One  who  can  keep  his  balance  in 
unnatural  positions,  as  a  rope  dancer. 

"  A  monkey  has  lately  performed  there  [at  the  Hajr- 
raarket,  in  1769],  both  as  a  rope-dancer,  and  an  equili- 
Itrint,  such  tricks  hs  no  man  was  thought  equal  to, 
before  the  Turk  appeared  in  England.  —  Granger : 
Biog.  IIUL,  iv.  ch.  xii. 

e-qui-lib'-ri-ty,  s.  [Lat.  cequilihritas,  from 
aiquilibris  =  evenly  balanced.]  The  state  of 
being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibration,  equili- 
brium. 

e-qui-lib'-ri-um,  *  je-qui-lib-ri-um»  s. 

[Lat.   winilihrium,  from   ceqiiilibris  =  evenly 
balanced  ;    (Eqnns  =   equal,  and  lihro  =  to 
balance  ;    lihra  =  a  balance ;   Pr.  6quilibre ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  equili^fo.] 
L  Ordiimry  Latn'^UL^e : 

I.  Lit. :  A  state  o;  being  evenly  balanced ; 
equipoise. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  position  of  due  or  proper  balance. 

"To preserve  the  just  equiiibrium  of  happineas." — 
Knox:  Essays,  No.  53, 

2.  Equal  diffusion  or  distribution,  as  of 
temperature. 

*  3.  Equality  of  evidence,  motives,  or  powers 
of  any  kind  ;  equal  balancing  of  the  mind  be- 
tween motives  or  reasons,  with  consequent 
indecision,  indifference  or  doubt. 

"  Wherever  this  happens  there  ia  an  end  of  the 
doubt  or  r'luVibriuin:'— Sharp:  Worla.  voL  ii, ;  A, 
Doubting  Conscience. 

*  4.  Just  or  due  relationship  or  proportion. 

"Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those 
two  powers,  when  the  fluids  move  so  equally  that  they 
don't  pre'iu*  upon  the  solids  with  a  greater  force  than 
they  can  bear,  * — Arbuthnot. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Art: 

(1)  The  true  or  just  poise  or  balance  of  a 
figure,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  stand  firmly. 

(2)  The  due  balancing  of  objects,  lights, 
shadows,  &,c. 

2.  Mc-ch. :  A  balance  or  equipoise  produced 
when  two  or  a  number  of  forces  act  against 
each  other,  those  on  each  side  being  .just 
]iowerful  enough  to  counteract  each  other. 
The  term  equilibrium  etyniologically  points 
to  the  equipoise  of  the  two  amis  of  a  balance, 
which  is  as  good  an  illustration  as  can  be 
given  of  what  equilibrium  in  the  mechanical 
sense  is.  But  there  are  many  cases  less  simple. 
There  may  be  a  polygon  of  forces,  each  with 
its  separate  action  but  collectively  producing 
eqniiioise  and  a  state  of  rest.  When  the  force 
acting  in  one  direction  upon  a  solid  body  is 
that  of  gravity  drawing  it  downwards,  this 
force  is  regally  ai)plied  at  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  support  of  which  by  an  equal  or  greater 
one  will  constitute  an  equilibrium.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  occupy  the 
lowest  ]iossible  position  creates  three  kinds  of 
equilibrium— stable,    unstiible,  and    neutral. 


In  stable  equilibrium  the  body  when  disturbed 
tends  at  once  to  iL-turn  to  its  original  posi- 
tion; in  uuatable  equilibrium  it  tends  when 
disturbeil  to  depart  farther  from  the  original 
position  ;  and  in  neutral  equilibrium  it  riocs 
neitlier,  but  8im])ly  remains  in  its  new  positi'm. 

3.  Hydros. :  The  equijxiise  of  the  particles 
of  a  liquid,  iStc,  when  they  remain  at  rest. 
This  will  t;ike  jilace  if  the  surfatie  be  every- 
wh(!re  perpendicular  to  tlie  resultant  uf  forces 
which  act  ujion  the  molecules  of  the  liquid, 
and  if  every  one  of  these  molecules  be  subject 
in  every  direction  to  eciual  and  contrary  pres- 
sures. A  solid  l)ody  floating  in  a  liquid  is  in 
equilibrium  when  the  force  of  gravity  pressing 
it  downwards  is  exactly  balanced  by  ihe  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  aetlng  upwards.  This  will 
take  place  if  the  floating  body  displaces  a 
volume  of  liquid  exaetly  equalling  the  former 
in  weight,  and  if  the  centre  of  gravity  l-e  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  body 
dib  placed. 

4.  Heat:  [Mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature). 

5.  Politics :  Such  an  equipoise  between  the 
different  political  powers  in  Europe  or  the 
world  as  to  leave  peace  undisturlied  ;  but  the 
effort  to  prescribe  what  the  relative  power  of 
each  nation  should  be,  and  reduce  that  of  any 
one  whose  preponderance  is  supposed  to  en- 
danger the  existence  or  welfare  of  others, 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  bloody  wars. 
[Lalance  of  power.] 

^  (1)  In  equiWirio:  In  a  state  of  equili- 
brium ;  evenly  balanced  by  reasons  or  proofe 
ou  eitlier  side. 

"  Is  it  in  eqjiilibrio 
If  deities  descend  or  no?" 

Prior  :  The  Ladle 

(2)  Mobile  equilib^ri^lm  of  temperature : 
Heat :  Constancy  of  temperature  when  each 
of  two  bodies  radiating  heat  to  the  other  re- 
ceives exactly  as  much  as  it  gives. 

equilibrium-valve,  s. 

Steavi-engiiip- : 

1.  A  valve  having  a  pressure  nearly  equal 
on  botli  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easily 
worked  by  nearly  neutralizing  its  pressure  on 
the  seat. 

2-  The    valve  in    the    steam-passage   of  s 
Cornish  engine  for  opening  the  communica 
tiou  between    the    top    and    bottom  of   tlu 
cylinder,  to  render  the  pressure  equal  on  both  ' 
sides  of  the  piston. 

e-qui-mul'-ti-ple,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  mnlttple  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  iquimultiple.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Multiplied  by  the  same  number 
or  quantity. 

B,  As  substantive : 

Arith.  (£■  (ieom.  :  The  products  obtained  by 
multiplying  two  qviantities  by  the  same  quan- 
tity are  equimultiides  of  the  given  quantities; 
thus  vM  and  vib  are  equimultiples  of  a  and  6. 
Equimultijdes  of  two  quantities  are  to  each 
other  as  the  quantities  themselves.  Thus,  if 
5  ami  3  be  eacli  multiplied  by  5,  the  equimul- 
tiples 25  and  15  will  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  each  other  as  5  bears  to  3. 

e'-quine,  *e-quin'-al,  a.  [Lat.  equimis  — 
relating  to  horses;  eqtnts  =  ti  horse.]  Of  or 
pei-tainiug  to  a  hoise  or  horses  ;  of  the  nature 
f)i  or  resembling  a  horse. 

"Bearmgan  eguinal  shape."— Feywood." -ffCerartA. 
0/ Angels  [l^S^I.  p.  175. 

e-qui'-ni-a,  s.    [Lat.  r'?ui)iKs  =  pertaining  to 

liorses  ;  equus  =■  a  lioi'se.] 

Med. :  The  disease  produced  in  man  when 
he  is  infected  by  a  glandered  horse. 

*  e-qui-ne9'-es-3a-ry,  a.  [Pref.  e^wi-,  and 
Eng.  necessary  (q.v.).]  Equally  necessary; 
necessary  in  the  .same  degree. 

"  For  l"ith  to  give  blows  and _to  carry. 

In  flk'ht^  are  equhiecess<int " 

ISutl.r  :  Uiulibr.ix.  pt.  t,  C.  Ui. 

e-qm  noc-tial  (tial  as  shal),  *e-qui- 
noc-tiall, '  s-qui-nox-i-al,  a  &  s.  [Lat. 
Kquiniictialis,  from  ft^t(iiioc/iun=the  equinox 
(q.v.);  Fr.  eqninoxial;  Sp.  &  Port,  equinoccial; 
Ital.  equinoziale.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pert-iining  to  the  equinoxes  ;  desig- 
nating an  equal  length  of  day  and  night. 

2.  Happening  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
equino;:cs  ;  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the 
sun  enters  the  equinoctial  points. 

"The  defence  might  lie  prolonged  till  the  eTuinoctial 
rains,  '—.Vacauluy .  Hitt.  Eng..  ch.  x\ii 


bffil.  b6^;  p6iit,  j<5^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  fc 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -aion  =  zhun,    tlous,  -cious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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equinocciEiiy— equisetaceoufl 


3.  Pertaini?ig  to  those  regions  or  climates 
near  the  equinoctial  line. 

"  111  viilii  they  covet  shades  and  Tliracia'i  gales, 
Fiuiug  wttb  equinoctial  beat" 

PhUipi :  Cider,  bk.  11. 

B.  As  subst.  (Properly  the  Equinoctial  line): 
Astroti. :   The   celtstial    equator,    bo    called 
because  when  the  sun  is  on  it  the  *lay8  and 
ui^jhts  are  of  eiiual  length  all  over  the  world. 

equinoctial'Colure,  s. 

Asiioii.  :  Thii  meri'lKin  passing  through  the 
equiiHictial  jinints.     [Colure.] 

equinoctial-dial.  ■''.  A  dial  whose  plane 
lies  paiMilel  to  the  equinoctial. 

t  equinoctial-flowers,  s  pi 

Hot.  :  Flowers  which  open  at  a  stated  hour. 

[FtORAL-ri-OrK.] 

equinoctial-points,  s.  pi.  The  two 
points  wherein  the  equator  and  eclipti-c  inter- 
sect each  other ;  the  one,  called  the  vernal 
point  or  equinox,  being  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries  ;  the  other,  the  autumnal  point  or 
equinox,  in  the  tirst  point  of  Libra.  [Preces- 
sion OF  THE  Equinoxes.] 

equinoctial-time,  s.  Time  reckoned 
from  a  lixed  instant  (.onimon  to  all  the  world. 

e-qui-noc'-tial-ly  (tial  as  shal).  *  ao-qui- 

nOC-tial-ly.    <l<li\       \Eu-^.    ni,nHu,:tial ;    -ly.] 
in  the  direction  of  the  cqnmnrtial. 

"  The  flame  twists  a<i\tinoctlatlt/  from  the  left  baud 
to  the  right.' — Browne :  Garden  of  Vyrut,  ch.  iv, 

e-qui-ndx,  s.    [L?Li.  (eqtdnoctiuni,  from  (equus 
^  equal,  and  Tlox  =  night ;  Fr.  ^quiuoxe  ;  Ger. 
(Fquinoktium;  Sp.  equiiioccio ;  Port,  equinoxio  ; 
Ital.  eqtiinozio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Since  the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun, 
In  Ariea  twelve  degrees  or  more  had  run" 

Dryden :  Cock  4t  Fox.  447,  448. 

2.  Figuratively : 
(1)-The  equinoctial  wind. 

'"Nor  more  than  usual  eQutnoxesh\ew.'' 

Dtyden :  Bind  *  Panther,  Ul.  604. 

*(2)  Equality,  even  measure. 

"  Do  but  see  his  vice  ; 
Tia  to  hiB  virtues  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other," 

STiiikeip.  :  OtheUo,  U.  3. 

n.  Astro7i,  etc.  :  The  moment  at  which  the 
Bun,  in  passing  the  equator,  renders  tlie  days 
and  niglits  equal  in  length  through  the  world, 
except  in  as  far  as  this  equality  is  modified  by 
the  erteot  of  refraction  at  the  apparent  time  of 
the  luminary's  rising  and  setting.  There  are 
two  equinoxes,  the  vernal,  on  or  about  March 
20,  when  tlie  sun  seems  to  cross  the  equator 
going  northward,  and  the  autumnal,  on  or 
about  September  23,  when  he  recrosses  it  to- 
wards the  south.  At  the  former  date  he  is  at 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  at  the  latter  at  the 
first  of  Libra. 

"  But,  l>efore  the  equinox,  disease  began  to  make 
fearful  havoc  in  the  little  communitj' "— ifocauZaj/; 
ffwjf.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

%  Precession  of  tlie  Equinoxes  :  [Precession]. 

o-qui-nox'-i-al,  a.    [Equinoctial.] 

*e-qui-nu-nier-ant,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  = 
equal,  and  minurans.  pr.  par.  of  nwnero  =  to 
number.]  Having  the  same  number ;  consist- 
ing of  the  same  number. 

"  ThJ9  talent  of  gold,  though  nob  equinwuerant.  uor 
yet  equipouderaut,  as  to  any  other;  yet  was  equiva- 
leut  to  Home  correspoudetit  taleut  in  brass." — Arbutfi- 
not :  Un  Coins. 

C-quip',  v.t.  [Fr.  iqniper ;  0.  Fr.  esquiper, 
trim  Icel.  skipa=  to  arrange,  set  in  order.] 
[SHAPE,  Ship.] 

1.  To  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  dress  out. 

"  Equipped  from  top  to  toe."    Cowper :  John  Gil/Hn, 

2.  Sjiecif.  :  To  furnish  with  arms  for  military 
service  ;  to  supply  with  military  apparatus  ; 
to  arm. 

3.  To  fit  out  for  sea,  as  a  ship ;  to  furnish 
v/ith  all  munitions,  stores,  &c.,  necessary  for 
r.  voyage. 

"  He  soou  equips  the  ship,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  lauuch." 

Drj/den  :  OiriU ;  Metamorphoie*  X. 

4.  To  prepare  for  any  particular  service  or 
duty,  physical  or  mental ;  to  supply  or  furnish 
witli  tlie  necessary  qualifications  ;  to  qualify. 

1i  For  the  difference  between  to  equip  and 
tojft(,  see  Fit. 


eq-iipage   (ek'-kwip-ig),   s. 

'  <iuiper  =  to  equip.] 


[Fr.,    from 


*1.  Those  things  with  which  a  person  is 
equipped  ;  accoutrements,  dress,  outfit, 

"  Ut-  never  saw  so  many  complete  t(C-utleiu«i  in  his 
life,  (or  the  uuiul>er.  aiid  lu  a  neater  equijMige."— 
Uoiftil :  Letters,  hk.  I.,  J  vl.,  let.  21. 

"  'J.  Specif.  :  The  furniture  or  outfit  of  a 
soldier  ;  arms,  accoutrements,  &c. 

"  HIh  nriiis,  bin  ei/uijuigi  are  shown. 
His  horses  virtuea,  ami  his  own." 

Ilutler     UudUirat,  pt  L,  a  L 

*  3.  The  general  furniture  or  outllt  of  a 
body  of  troops,  including  baggage,  provisions, 
arms,  &c. 

"  i.  The  outfit,  furniture,  or  equipment  of 
a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

5.  Retinue,  attendance,  train  of  dependants 
or  followers. 

"  Our  i^loces,  our  ladles,  and  our  pomp 
Of  equipage,  our  KHrderm.  and  our  sj^orts. ' 

Cowi>er      Tatk.  L  M3,  Mt 

6.  A  carriage  with  attendants. 

"  Several  aristocratic*!  equipage*  had  beeu  attacked 
even  in  Hyde  ¥a.v^"—Macauiay :  Jlitt.  Eng.,  ch,  xxll. 

*  7.  Equality. 

"  Wheu  loe  (O  Fate)  his  work,  not  seeming  fit 
To  walk  in  eqiiip<iQe  with  better  wit 
Is  kept  from  light." 

Browne  :  flrifunnia't  Peuforalt,  bk.  1.,  s.  2. 

equipaged    (ek'-kwip-iged),   a,      [Eng. 

vquipag{e);  -€(l.\  Accoutred,  furnished,  fitted 
out  or  provided  with  an  equipage. 

■■  Well  dressetl,  well  bred. 
Well  equipiigr-d.  is  ticket  guod  enongh^ 
To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door." 

Voieper  :  Tatk,  ill.  >?•». 

"  e-quip'-a-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  <Eqnus  =  equal, 
and  paro'=  to  prepare,  to  arrange.]  Com- 
parable. 

*  ©-quip'-a-rate,  v.t.  [Lat  rr^wws  =  equal, 
and  paratiis,  \m.  I'Sr.  of  paro  =  to  prepare,  to 
arrange.]     To  compare. 

*  e-qui-ped'-al,  a.  [Lat.  cequus  —  equal,  and 
pes  (genit.  pedi^)  =  a  foot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  equal  feet ;  used  of 
the  two  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 

2.  Zool.  :  Having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

*  ©-qui-pen'-den-9y,  s.     [Lat.  ce^ius  = 

=  equal,  and  pendetis  =  pr.  par.  of  pendeo  = 
to  hang.]  Tlie  act  or  state  of  hanging  in  equi- 
poise, or  of  not  being  inclined  either  way. 

"  The  will  of  mau.  In  the  stat«  of  innocence,  had  an 
entire  freedom,  a  i>erfect  cquipetidt-ncy  and  indiffer. 
ence  to  either  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand  or 
not  to  stand- "—So It/ A ."  Sermom.  vol.  i,,  ser.  2. 

*  e-qui-pen'-dent,  a.  [Lat.  (F7uws  =  equal, 
and  2}e)idens  =  hanging.]  Evenly  balanced; 
in  a  state  of  equipoise,  or  equilibrium. 

*  e-qui-pen'-sate,  v.t.  [Lat.  cequus  =  equal, 
and  peiisatus.  pa.  par.  of  pen50=:to  weigh.] 
To  weigh  equally ;  to  esteem  alike. 

e-qiup'-ment,  s.    [Fr.  iquipeintnt.^ 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  out,  as  for 
an  expedition. 

2.  That  which  is  used  in  equipments  ; 
accoutrements,  equipage,  military  or  naval 
outfit. 

"  But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and  dight 
In  the  equipmvitU  of  a  knight  ?  " 

UtngfelUiw :  Qolden  Legend,  iii. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Mil. :  The  outfit  of  a  soldier,  consisting 
of  all  necessaries  for  officers  or  soldiers,  as 
horses,  boree-apitointmeuts,  baggage,  accou- 
trements, arms,  &c. 

2.  Rail.  Engin.  :  The  necessary  apparatus 
or  plant  of  a  railway,  as  carriages,  engine:^,  &c. 

e'-quJ-poise,  s.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng.  poise 
(q.v.).I    ^ 

1.  A  state  of  equality  of  weight  or  force  ;  a 
state  of  being  evenly  balanced  ;  equilibrium. 

"  The  recollection  of  them  may  not  uunaturjiUy  dis- 
turb the  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind.'  — 
JitacuiUay :  Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

2.  That  which  acts  as  a  counterpoise  or 
balance. 


•  e-qui-p6l'-len9e,   *  BB-quS-p6r-len5e, 
*  e-qui-p6l'-len-9y,  s.     [Fr.  equipolUncjc, 

from    Lat.    cequlpoUens,    from  (squus  ■=  equal, 
and  Low   Lat.  jiolletUia  =  power,   from  I^at, 
pollens,  pr.  par.  of  polUo  =  to  be  able  ;  Sp. 
equipollencia.] 
1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Equality  of  force  or  power. 

"  Their  pbceuomena  do  much  depend  ui>on  a  mecha- 
nical  aqutpallence  ot  pressure. ' — tioyle  :  \y0rk4.  iii.  612, 


2.  Logic:   An  equivalence  between  two  or 

more  propositions. 

"  riiere  U  no  e-iuli>olUncy  betwe«o  tliese."— ^ol^.' 
y-iliir'tl  TheolO'jy.  ch.  xL 

'  e-qui-pdl'-lent,  a.  [Fr,  equipollent,  from 
L^t.  (nquipolleiis  ;  H^.  equipoknte ;  Ital.  equi- 
poiUnle.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  equal  force  or  power; 

equivalent. 

"  VuLary  resolution  is  made  equipoUent  to  custom, 
even  in  matter  ui  blood.'— Zfucon.'  Ettuyt;  0/ Cattotiu 
±  EUucaiivru 

2.  I-^gic:  Equivalent  in  signification,  force, 
or  reach. 

"  Vucables  approximating  in  Imiiort,  but  not  equ4- 
P'ifUnt  or  luterchautjeable. ' — Bolt:  Modem  Euglith, 
p,  172. 

*  e-qui-pol'-lent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  equipollent; 
■ly.\     With  equal  force,  power,  or  weight. 

"  Both  the  spirit  of  Uod  and  the  power  of  Ood  81 
I'aul  dutli  f'juiiMl lenity  express  by  tlie  jMjv*er  of  the 
Holy  Gnuat.  —Harrow  :  Sermviu,  vol.  L.  ser,  lit. 

*  e  -  qui  -  pon'  -  der  -  gin9e.   ♦  e-qui-p6n'- 

der~an-9y,  s.  [Fr.  iquiponderaiux,  from 
Lat.  u:qitiis  =  equal,  and  pontUrans,  pr.  par.  of 
pondero  =  to  weigh  ;  pondus  (genit,  pondeiia) 
=  a  weight.]    Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

e-qui-p6n'-der-ant,  a.  [Fr.  equijionderant, 
from  Lat.  ttquiis  =  equal,  and  ponderaTis,  pr 
par.  of  jmndero.] 

1.  Of  the  same  or  equal  weij^ht, 

"  Two  equally  capacious  and  equiponderanz  phlaliu* 
—Boyle:    W<jrka,  Ui.  6»3. 

2.  Uf  equal  weight,  force,  or  influence. 

"  Having  accurately  weighed  the  reasons,  I  fludthcm 
so  nearly  evuipo'iUeranr." — /tambler.  So.  L 

3.  Evenly  balanced  ;  in  a  state  of  e<iuipoifle. 

"  If  the  needle  be  not  exactly  et/ni ponder  ant  that 
end  which  is  thought  too  light,  if  touched,  becoueth 
eveu.'— firoit^e ;   Vulgar  Errouri.  bk.  iL,  ch.  ii. 

* e-qui-pdn'-der-ate,  a.  [Lat.  cequus^ 
equal  and  pond^ratas.'iia..  par.  of  pondero=  to 
weigh;  pondus  (genit.  po!idius)=^Si  weighLl 
Of  the  same  or  equal  weight. 

"  Long  wires  equiponderate  with  untwisted  silk  and 
soft  WAX.'  —Brotcue :   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ll..  ch.  ii. 

*  e-qui-pdn'-der-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Eqcipoh- 

derate,  a.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  be  of  the  same  or  equal 
weight  with  something  else. 

•■  The  heaviness  of  any  weight  doth  increase  propor- 
tionably  to  it^  diittance  from  the  centre:  thus  one 
pound  A  at  o,  will  equiponderate  unto  two  pounds  at 
B,  if  the  distanctt  a  n  is  double  unto  a  b.  '—Witkins: 
MiU.  Magick, 

B.  Trans. :  To  balance  exactly  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  weigh  the  same  as. 

*e-qui-p6n'-der-oua,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and 
Eng.  ponderous  (q.v.|  J  Of  the  same  or  equal 
weiglit ;  equipondeiant. 

*  e-qui-p6n'-di-ous,  a.  [Lat.  equus  —  equal, 
and  pondus  =  weight.]  In  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium ;  balanced. 

"  The  Sceptics  affected  an  indifferent  equipondUnu 
neutrality,  as  the  only  means  to  their  tttaraxia." — 
OlantriU:  Scepsu  SderUifica,  ch.  xxlii. 

*e-qm-rad'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  equi-,  and  Eng. 
radical  (q.v.).J  Equally  radical.  (S.  T.  CoU' 
ridge.) 

*  e-qui-ro'-tal,  a.    [Lat.  cequus  —  equal,  and 

rota  =  a  wheei.]  Having  wlieels  of  the  same 
size  or  diameter  ;  having  equal  rotation. 

e-qui-se-ta'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  equiset{uvi)f 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acem,] 

1.  Bot.  :  Horsetails.  An  order  of  Acrogens, 
alliance  Muscales.  but  with  many  unique 
ciiaracters  of  its  own.  It  consists  of  leafless, 
branched  plants,  with  a  striated,  fistular,  fluted 
stem,  in  the  cuticle  of  which  silex  is  secreted- 
Articulations  separable,  and  surrounded  by  a 
membranous,  toothed  sheath.  Spiral  vessels 
very  small,  but  abundant  spore-c^ises,  open- 
ing inwards  by  a  longitudinal  slit  attached  to 
the  lower  face  of  peltate  scales  collected  into 
terminal  cones.  Spores  consisting  of  oval 
gr;tius,  wrapped  round  with  a  pair  of  highly- 
elastic  clavate  elaters.  Found  in  ditches  and 
rivers  all  over  the  world,  most  abundant  in 
the  north  temperate  zone.  Known  species, 
tweuty-five.     [Eql'isetum.] 

2.  PaZceont. :  The  Equisetacese  have  been 
found  from  the  Devonian  strata  upward.  The 
Calamitesof  the  Coal  Measures  were  probably 
of  this  order.    [Calamite.] 

e-qm-se-ta'-9e-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  equis^ 
tace{rn),  and  Eng.,  &e.  suff.  -o(ts.] 


fate,  f&t,  fere,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  tbdre  ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :  go,  pftt, 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  oub*  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


equlsetic— equivalent 


1921 


Bot. :  Belon^ng  to  or  suggesting  the  order 
Equisetaceii:  (4. v.). 

O-qui-sef-ic,  a.    [Lat.  equiset(um),  and  Eng., 
&c.  naff,  -ic] 

Chem. ,  (Cc. :   Pertaining  to,  existing  in,  or 
dtiiivtd  fnim  Equisi-tum  (q.v.). 

equisetic-acid,  s.    [Aconitic-aoid.] 

c-qui-set'-i-form»  a.    [Lat.  etjuisetum,  and 

/vrmu  —  foi'iii,  sliape.] 

i.^)^  ;  Huving  the  form  of  an  eqnisetum. 

e  quis-e-ti'-te§,  s.     {L^X.  equisci{nm) ;  -ites.] 
h'akfobot.:  KU)s-&\\  plant  akin  to  Eqnisetum, 
found  in  the  Permian  and  Triasaic  rocks. 

e  -qux-Se'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  equisetuniy  from  equi 
=  ola  horse,  and  seUi  =  a  stiff  hair  ;  a  bristle.) 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  and 
only  one  of  tlie  order  Eqnisetaceje  (q.v.).  (1) 
Etjuisetnm  arvetisis,  the  Corn  ;  (2)  E.  prutense, 
the  Blunt  -  topped ;  (3)  E.  maxivium,  the 
Greatest ;  (4)  E.  sylvaticuvi,  the  Biatiche<l 
Wood  ;  (5)  E.  palustre,  the  Marsh  ;  (6)  E.  li- 
mosum,  the  Great  Water  r  (7)  E.  hyemale,  the 


EQUISETUM. 

1  Barren  Frond.    2.  Fertile  Frond.     3.  Scale  of 

Catkin,  with  Sporaugea. 

Bough ;  (8)  E.  variegatum,  the  Variegated 
Rough  Horsetail.  2,  7,  and  8  are  less  coniinon 
than  t)ie  rest.  E.  gigmiteum,  discovered  in 
South  America  by  Humboldt  and  Bonplund, 
is  about  five  feet  high,  the  stem  being  an  inch 
thick.  Various  equiseta  are  used  for  polish- 
ing furniture  and  liouseliold  utensils,  for 
which  the  silex  in  thtir  cuticle  renders  them 
well  adapted.  Medically  viewed,  they  are 
said  to  be  slightly  astringent  and  stimulating. 

e-qui'-so-nan9e,  s.  [Pr.  eqvisommnce,  from 
Lat.  (fyiiHs  =  equal,  and  507ia7is,  pr.  par,  of 
sono  =  to  sound.] 

Mus.  :  The  name  given  to  the  consonance 
of  the  unison  and  octave. 

*e-qui'-ao-nant»  a.  [Lat.  ^^itf^s  =  equal ; 
soriaiis  =  sounding.] 

Mus. :  Sounding  equally,  or  in  unison  or 
octave. 

equit-a-ble  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  5.    [Tr., 

from  equite  =  equity  (q.v.).] 

1.  According  to  equity  or  Justice ;  marked 
by  a  due  consideration  of  what  is  just  and 
fair  to  all  ;  fair,  just. 

"  No  two  of  these  rural  praetors  had  exactly  the  same 
notion  of  what  was  equitable." — Ulacaulay :  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxii. 

2.  Acting  according  to  equity  or  justice ; 
fair,  just,  impartial,  unbiassed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  ;  distributing  equal  justice 
to  all :  as,  an  equitable  ixxiV^e . 

*Z.  Fair,  impartial,  unprejudiced,  unbiassed. 

"All  equHable  men  may  judge  whether  the  kinc 
did  nut  ()fis3  sentence  against  himaelf."  — Z,i(rf?oMi.- 
Memoirs,  lii.  262. 

4.  Pertaining  to  a  court  or  the  rules  of 
equity;  exercised  in  a  court  of  equity:  as, 
the  ey((i7a&/e  jurisdiction  of  a  court. 

%  For  the  difference  between  equitable  and 
fair,  .see  Fair. 

equitable-estate,  s. 

Ufw:  An  equital)le  estate  is  properly  one 
for  which  a  court  of  equity  affords  the  only 
remedy  :  as  the  benefit  of  a  trust  which  is  not 
converted  into  r.  legal  estate  by  the  statute  of 
uses.  It  is  one  of  the  three  ki'nds  of  property 
in  lands  and  tenements,  the  others  being  legal 
property  and  custoinaiy  property. 


equit- a-ble-ness  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  s. 

[Eii.L'.  .<iHili'h,'i'  ;  'iu\s-i.\     The  qiKility  of  being 
equitnlil--,  ju.sl,  fair,  or  iin])urlial. 

"  Deiuouatrating  l)oth  the  er/uUablenett  and  prac- 
ticabteneaa  of  the  thliiK  "—Lockt: 

equit-a-bl^  (equit  as  ek-kwit),  adv. 
[Eug.  ' equUab(le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  equitable 
manner;  according  to  equity;  fairly,  justly, 
impartially. 

"  More  JiiHtly,  and  perhaps  more  equitably."— Qold- 
smith  :  The  Bee,  No.  6  ;  t/poit  Political  FrugaWy. 

equit-an~9y  (equit  as  ek'-kwit),  s.    [Lat. 

'.■qnikms  =  ri'liii-^'.  ]<r.  jiar.  of  ni  into  —  to  ride; 
eques  (gonit.  eqin.lis)  —  ;l  liursi-nian.] 

\.  Ord  Lang. :  Horsemanship. 

t  2.  Bot.  (Of  kaves) :  Equitant  state. 

e~qux-tan-gen'-tial    (tial   as   shal),   a. 

[Fref  eg^M.i-  =  equal,  and  Eng.,  &c,  tangential.] 
(ifiovi.   (Of   a   curve):    Having  the   tangent 
equal  to  a  constant  line. 

equit-ant  (equit  as  ek'-kwit)»  a.    [Equi- 

TANCV.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaves,  £c.) :  Completely  overlapping 
each  otlier  in  a  parallel  direction  without  any 
involution. 

equi-ta'-tion  (equl  as  ek-kwi),  s.  [Lat. 
cqnitatio,  from  equito  =  to  ride  ;  equus  =  a 
horse;  Fr.  equitation  ;  Sp.  equito  cion  ;  Ital. 
equitazione.]  Tlie  act  or  art  of  riding;  horse- 
manship ;  a  ride  on  horseback. 

"  I  have  lately  made  a  few  rur.il  equitations  to  visit 
some  seata.  gardens,  &c.'  —  iVii-hols :  Illut.  of  Lit. 
History,  iv.  497. 

*  e-qu3['tem-p6-ra'-  ne-oiis.  a.     [Formed 

with  pref,  etini-  on  analogy  oi  contemporaneous 
(q.v.).]     Contemporaneous. 

eqiiites  (pron.  ek'-kwi~te§i),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pL 
of  eques  =  a  knight.] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  In  the  earlier  ages  the  term 
was  employed  in  a  military  sense  to  denote 
the  cavalry  of  the  army,  and  we  are  told  by 
Livy  that  they  were  established  by  Romulus, 
who  levied  one  hundred  cavalry  in  each  of  the 
three  original  tribes,  ten  from  each  Curia. 
These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  (turmw) 
of  thirty  men  each,  each  turnia  being  sub- 
divided into  three  decurire  of  ten  men  each, 
at  the  head  of  each  decnria  being  a  decurio. 
They  were  from  the  first  selected  from  the 
wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  By  a  law  passed 
by  C.  Gracchus,  in  b.c.  122,  the  equites  ob- 
tained great  power  in  the  State,  the  right  of 
acting  as  jurors  in  criminal  trials,  which  had 
previously  been  the  distinctive  privilege  of 
the  Senators,  being  transferred  to  them.  Each 
eques  had  to  possess  a  fortune  of  400,000  ses- 
terces. They  wore  a  tunic  with  a  narrow 
stripe  of  purple,  and  a  gold  ring,  were  al- 
lowed a  sum  of  money  to  buy  a  horse,  and 
also  a  small  sum  for  its  keep,  and  had  par- 
ticular seats  in  the  tlieatres  and  circus. 

equity    (pron.  ek-kwit-y).    *e-qui-tee. 
'  e-quy-tee,    s.      [Fr.    equite,    from    Lat. 
(Equitus,  from  cequus  =  equal;    Sp.   equidud ; 
Fort,  equidade  ;  lUi\.  equita.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Justice,  right,  fairness,  impartiality. 

"  So  that  he  kept  his  libertee 
To  do  Justice  and  equito:." 

Gower :  O.  A.,  viL 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

3.  An  equitiible  claim. 


II,  Law  :  The  word  equity  in  legal  works  is 
used  in  three  distinct  senses,  which  are  often 
confounded. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense:  The  principle  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  should  wish  others  in 
similar  circumstances  to  do  to  us  ;  the  Chris- 
tian or  golden  rule. 

2.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  :  A  modification 
of  strict  law;  tlie  administration  of  law  not 
according  to  its  strict  letter,  but  in  a  reason- 
able or  benignant  spirit.  This  is  called,  by 
Aristotle  and  others,  Moral  equity. 

3.  In  a  yet  more  restricted  sense :  The  sub- 
stantial justice  which  tlie  former  Court  of 
Chancery,  now  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  appointed  to  administer. 
Common  Law  may  take  up  one  fragment  of  a 
subject,  everytliingelse  being  irrelevant  except 
the  specific  point  raised  between  i)laintiff  and 
defendant ;  the  Chancery  Division  can  take  up 
a  subject  in  all  its  breadth,  summon  others 


tli.in  tliM.-ie  two  to  appear  for  their  rights,  and 
alteiiipt  to  give  an  equitable  decision  on  all 
C'Millicting  claims,  duties,  and  interests.  It 
shouM  be  observed  that  the  Chancery 
Division  follows  its  precedents  ax  much  as  a 
law  court  does,  so  that  a  decision  is  not  left 
to  the  judges*  instinctive  feeling  as  to  wliat 
should  be  dune  in  each  particular  case.  This 
third  kind  of  equity  has  been  called  Municipal 
equity,    (lyharton.) 

If  For  the  difference  between  equity  and 
justice,  see  Justice. 

H  (I)  Equity  of  a  statute :  The  construction 
or  interpretation  of  a  statute  in  accordance 
with  its  reason  and  spirit,  and  not  according 
to  tlie  mere  letter. 

(2)  Equity  of  redemption:  The  advantage 
allowed  to  a  mortgager  of  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  to  redeem  his  estate,  when 
mortgaged  for  a  less  sum  than  it  is  worth. 
As  soon  as  the  estate  is  created,  the  mortgagee 
may  imniediately  enter  on  the  lands;  but  is 
liable  to  be  rlispossessed  upon  performant-e  of 
the  condition  by  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money  at  the  day  limited.  And  therefore  the 
usual  way  is  to  agree  that  the  mortgager  shall 
hold  the  land  till  the  day  assigned  for  pay- 
ment; when,  in  case  of  failure,  whereby  the 
estate  becomes  absolute,  the  mojlgagee  may 
enter  upon  it  and  take  possession,  without  any 
]iossibility  ft(  Imo  o{  being  afterwards  evicted 
by  the  mni-tgager,  to  whom  the  land  is  now  for 
ever  dead.  But  here  the  courts  of  equity 
interpose ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  for- 
feited, and  the  estate  thus  absolutely  vested 
in  the  mortgagee,  yet  tliey  consider  the  real 
value  of  the  tenements  compared  with  the 
sum  borrowed.  And.  if  the  estate  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  sum  lent,  they  will 
allow  the  mortgager,  at  any  time  within 
twenty  yeare,  to  redeem  his  estate ;  paying 
to  the  mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses.  This  reasonable  advantage  is  called 
the  Equity  of  Redemption  ;  and  enables  a  mort- 
gager to  call  on  the  mortgagee,  who  has  pos- 
session of  his  estate,  to  deliver  it  back  and 
account  for  the  rents  and  profits  received,  on 
payment  of  his  whole  debt  and  interest 
(DUickftone :  Covunent.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  7.) 

equity-draughtsman,  s. 

Lavj :  A  barrister  who  draws  pleadings  in 
equity. 

equity-judge»  s. 

Laiv  :  A  judge  who  tries  equity  cases. 

s-quiv'-a-len5e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
a'quivaleiitiit,  from  Lat.  fBquivakiis,  pr.  par.  of 
(eqnivaieo  =  to  be  of  equal  worth  :  (equus  = 
equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be  worth  ;  Sp.  equiva- 
lencia  ;  lta.\.  equivalenzia.] 

1,  The  state  or  condition  of  being  equiva- 
lent or  of  equal  worth ;  equality  of  worth, 
signification,  or  force. 

"To  show  the  e^uitraZeTM^e  of  these  three  deSnitions." 
—Everett :  The  C.  9.  S.  System  of  Uniu  (1875',  ch.  iii., 
p.  12. 

*  2.  An  equivalent  amount. 

"I  fear  you  will  not  find  an  equivalence  of  aiuua*. 
vieat"-~{ioldsmith:  To  Rev.  B  Goldtmith. 

equivalence  of  force. 

Nat.  Phil.  :  The  equality  of  forces  differing 
from  each  other  in  character,  but  any  one  of 
which  may  be  transformed  into  any  oCher  one. 

*  e-quiv'-a-len9e,  v.t.  [Equivalence,  s.] 
To  be  equal  or  equivalent  to ;  to  counter- 
balance. 

"  Whether  the  transgression  of  Eve  aeduciue  did  not 
exceed  Adam  seduced,  or  whether  the  resistiuility  of 
his  reason  did  not  equiauleucethe  facility  of  her  seduc- 
tion, we  shiill  refer  to  schoolmen."  —firoiCTK ;  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk   i..  ch.  i. 

e-quiv'-a-len-9y,  5.    [Equivalence.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Equi  /alencb 
(q.v.). 

"There  are  yet  three  waya  more  hy  which  single 
acta  do  become  habits  by  eijuivulency  and  mora) 
value." — Bishop  Taylor:  On  Itepentance,  ch.  iv.,  53, 

2.  Cliem. :  The  quality  in  elements  of  com- 
bining with  or  displacing  one  another  in  certain 
dehnite  projiortions.  Wlien  the  atomic  weight 
is  taken  into  account  the  equivalency  of  an 
element  is  called  its  atomicity  (q.v.).  [Chemi- 
cal equivalent.] 

e-quiv'-a-lent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr..  from  Lat. 
a-qmvakns,  \>'v.  par.  of  wquivaleo  =  to  be  equi- 
valent:  a-quus  =  equal,  and  valeo  =  to  be 
worth  ;  Sp.,  Port..  &  Ital.  equivalentc] 
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equivalently— eradicate 


A.  As  adjective: 

L  <^'>'d.  Imhij.  :  Of  equal  value,  force,  wei^'lit, 
effect,  import,  or  meauhig;  alike  in  elguili- 
cance  or  value  ;  jnterchantjeable. 

t  "  The  (Ire.-ul  of  iHrm- I's  foes,  who,  with  n  itreiigth 
I^ulPiiUnt  to  nucelH,  witlked  thoir  ntreeu, 
None  offering  ilRnt."       MUion  :  Suyruon  Agon.,  US. 

IL  Ttcknically : 

t  1.  Gfom.  :  Applied  to  niaKuitudes  or  flur- 
foces  which  have  equal  areas  or  diuicnsions. 

2.  Genl.  (Of  strata  in  different  places)  :  Cnrrc- 
Bponding  iu  position,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  in  age. 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Uinguage : 

1.  Anythin<^  which  is  equal  iu  value,  power, 
force,  or  weight  with  sometliiug  else. 

"  In  tlie  jiDMeaaioM  of  nome  e«"i!  thiit  is  more  tlmu 
an  eqrtlva!ciit."—(''>f/an]:  On  the  /'ai/tlo/u,  <ll8c  Hi,,  5  2 

2.  A  word  ofequal  meaning,  force,  or  import. 
IL  Technicalbj : 

1,  Chem.  :  [Chemical  Equivalents], 

2.  Geol. ;  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  strata 
formed  at  the  same  period  as  a  stratum  or  a 
series  of  stnita  of  dilfereut  lithologic  character 
In  a  different  region,  or  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  scale  of-  rocks,  and 
containing  fossils  of  the  same  kind  if  deposited 
under  similar  circumstances.  Thus  the  BaUi 
Oolite  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Caen  building 
stone. 

O-quiv'-a-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  equivalent; 
-ly.]  In" an  equivalent  manner;  in  a  manner 
equal  iu  value,  power,  or  degree  with  some- 
thing else. 

'•  InstiSii'^lont  tan  I 
His  g^^7\ce  to  magnify, 
Ami  Laude  equlvah-nrly." 

Skelton  :  Poemt,  p.  88. 

*  e-qul-v3.1'-ue,  v.t.  [Pref.  cy«i-,  and.  Eng. 
value  (q.v.).]     To  put  on  a  par. 

"To  eqiiii'dtiift  the  uohle  and  the  rabble  of  authori- 
ties, '—/iobberds:  Jfemoirs.  i.  470. 

O'-qui- valve,  a.  &,  s.     [Lat.  ceqnns  =  equal, 
aud  valva  —  the  leaf  or  fold  of  a  folding-door.] 
Zoology : 

A.  -4s  adj.:  Having  two  equal  valves.  Used 
of  bivalve  shells.    (Nicholson.) 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  bivalve  shell,  having  the 
two  valves  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same 
form. 

e'-quJ-valved,  a  [Eqdivalve.]  The  same 
as  Eipiivalve.  a.  (q.v.). 

t  e-qui-val'-VU-lar,  a.  [Lat.  tE7iii/s=equal ; 
valoul(ci),  dimiii.  of  valva  =a  valve,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suft.  -fir.]  Having  the  small  valves  of  the 
tame  size  and  form. 

•  S-quiv'-o-ca-c^,  s.     [Lat.  ^quus  —  equal, 

and  vox  (g''uit.  wc('j;)  =  a  voice,  a  word.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  equivocal ;  equivocal- 
ness,  ambiguity. 

"  It  13  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  eqiiivocacj/  of  thU 
form  into  the  h.itcbiufi  of  a  toad."— Broi^ie. 

S-«tuiv -6-cal»  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  (equivocius),  and 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  -al ;  Lat.  aYy»i(s  =  equal,  and 
vox  (genit.  i'ocis)  =  a  voice,  a  word;  Si».  and 
Vovt.  equivoco ;  iXaX.  equivocale ;  Yr.  equivoque.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  When  two  or  more  ideas  are  named  by 
one  word  ;  doubtful,  ambiguous  ;  capable  of 
a  twofold  interpretation. 

"The  (treater  uuuiImf  of  those  who  held  this  were 
mlsyTiided  by  equivocal  tenui.'—Swt/L 

*2.  Uncertain,  unsatisfactory. 

"  How  MiiiPocaf  a  feat  this  kind  I'f  i>opalar  opinion 
(oniia  uf  tne  merit  that  obtaiued  It."— flurfce;  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord. 

*  3.  Uncert;iin  ;  doubtful  ;  out  of  the  usual 
course. 

4.  Liable  or  open  to  doubt  or  suspicion ; 
suspicious. 

*o.  Equivocating. 

"  \\Tiat  iiu  equivocal  companion  la  thta."— SJiat/ip.  : 
AlVi  VlV^^  V,  3. 

•6.  Apparently  but  not  in  realitj*  the  same. 

"The  visible  world  is  hut  a  picture  of  the  invisible, 

whereiu.  as  hi  a  portmit.  thiugu  are  not  truly  but  in 

eqi'iriciU  hhAp'-a.  mid  .«  lliey  coiiuterfeit  aoiiie  rail 

Biii'-»tiiin:e  in  that  iuviaible  fobric.'— Sir  T.  Brotcne  : 

ReH'jio  Medici. 

"Q,  As  i^ibiit. :  A  word  or  term  of  doubtful 

meaning  ;  a  word  aduiittiug  or  capable  of  a 

twofold  interpretiitiou, 

"In  IniisusiKes  of  izreat  ductility,  eqnivocaU  like 
thoHfi  Jiwt  referred  to  are  rarely  (umid,"—fln/f.-  Modei-n 
Eiifjllsh,  p.  168. 


equivocal  chord,  s. 

Mas.  :  A  name  given  to  a  combination  of 
sounds  which  are  common  to  two  or  moie 
distinct  keys,  aud  which,  wh«n  heard  unkti 
the  listeuere  doubtful  as  to  the  particular 
key-timality  into  which  they  are  about  to  be 
resolved.    (SUxiner  S  Barrett.) 

equivocal  generation,  s. 

Physiol:  Tin;  hyi-Mihi-sis  that  the  fteneration 
of  ciutain  annuals,  wliose  existence  in  sitmi- 
tious  which  it  is  ditlicult  to  see  how  they 
could  have  ever  reached,  constitutes  a  per- 
plexing phenomenon,  came  into  being  in  some 
e(inivocal  way.  The  expression  was  used 
chiefly  in  connection  with  tlio  genesis  of  the 
Entozoa,  but  recent  researches  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  origin  and  titiusformatiou 
of  these  internal  parasites. 

"  The  ailvocatca  for  the  e'lutvocal  ff&neratlon  of  the 
EuU)ZOA  adduce  the  fact.  *  —  Owen  :  InverUbrata. 
lecL  vi. 

e-quiv''6-cal-ly,  fidu.     [Eng.  equivocal;  -ly] 
1.  In  an  erpuvocal,  ambiguous,  or  doubtful 
manner  or  sfuise  ;  so  as  to  admit  of  a  twofold 
interpretation. 

•  2.  By  equivocal  or  uncertain  birth  or 
generation. 

"  No  iu»ect  or  animal  d'.d  ever  proceed  equivocally 
from  putrefaction,  unless  in  miraculoiia  ca»ea ;  as  in 
Egypt  by  the  dlvlue  Judtpuenta."— /fr/iz/try. 

*  3.  In  appearance  oidy,  and  not  in  reality. 

"  Which  [courage  and  coiiat-tncy]  he  that  wauteth  la 
no  other  than  e^utirocaffi/ngeiittemau  aaan  Image  or 
carcase  la  a  mnu. ' —Barrow :  Sermon  on  Induairy  in 
our  leverat  Callingt. 

e-quiv'-O-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  equivocal :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  efiuivocal ; 
ambiguity,  doubtfulness. 

"  Th«  equirocalneuot  the  title  gave  a  handle  to  those 
that  came  after.—  M'aterlujul :  Alhanaaiun  Creed,  ch. 
vUl. 

*  e-quiv'-o-cant»  a.     [Low  Lat.  a;/j7iivocans, 

pr.    par,    of  '(equivoco.]     Equivocating,    am- 
biguous, doubtful. 

"  Which  verily  was  true,  hut  no  lesa  ambiguous  and 
eqitivoca>tt."—P.  Boltand;  Ammianus,  p.  234. 

e-quiv'-O-cate,  v.i.  &  (.  [Low  Lat.  (equivoco, 
from  Lat.  a-quns  =  e»iual,  and  vnco  =  to  call ; 
Fr.  equivoquer;  Sp.  equivocar;  Ital.  equivocare.] 
A*  Intraiis. :  To  name  two  things  by  one 
word  ;  to  use  words  or  terms  in  an  equivo- 
cating, ambiguous,  or  doubtful  manner  ;  to 
make  use  of  expressions  admitting  of  a  two- 
fold interpretation  ;  to  prevaricate,  to  quibble. 

"  Pre»>eiid;«ries  aud  Rectors  were  not  ashamed  to 
Kvow  that  tliey  h.%tl  equivocated.'— Jfacaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  xvl. 

*B.  Trans.:  To  render  equivoc-al. 

"  He  equivQcaXed  hla  vow  by  a  mental  reservation. " 
—Sir  O.  Buck  :  Bitt.  fiictvird  III.,  p.  142. 

^  For  the  diflerence  between  to  equivocate, 
and  to  evade,  see  Evade, 

e-quiv-o-ca'-tion,  s,  [Low  Lat.  cequivocatio, 
from  a^uivoco.  A  word  introduced  by  the 
schoolmen.  (Trench:  Study  of  Words  {2nd  ed.), 
p.  77.)] 

1.  (Grig.) :  The  act  of  calling  two  ideas  by 
one  word  ;  ambiguity  of  speech. 

"  All  words  being  arbitrary  signs,  are  amHeuoiis; 
and  few  diaputers  liave  the  jealousy  and  skill  which  is 
necessary  to  discuss  equivocal ion»j  and  to  take  verbal 
differences  for  material  "—Baxter  in  Trenc/i's  Glouary. 
pp.  71.  72. 

2.  Prevarication,  quibbling,  evasion. 

"  We  must  spe.T.k  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will 
uudo  us."— "ihalicsp. :  Batnlet,  v.  1. 

e-quiv'-o-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  equivocat(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  equivocates ;  one  who  expresses 
himself  in  ambiguous  or  doubtful  language  ; 
a  prevaricator,  a  quibbler. 

*■  Here  s  an  equipocator,  that  would  swear  in  Iwth 
the  scales  against  either  scale,  yetcoulduot  equivo- 
cate to  heaven.  Oh,  come  iu,  equivoattor." — Shakesp.  : 
Macbeth,  il.  a 

*  e-quiv'-o-ea-tor-y,  a.    [Eng.  equivocat(c) ; 

■or]).]    Of  the  nature  of  or  containing  equivo- 
cation. 

*  e'-qui-v6que  (que  as  k),  *  c'-qui-voke, 

s.    [Fr.  equivoque,  from  Lat.   t^qnivocus.] 

1,  An  ambiguous  term  ;  an  equivocal. 

"  Alaktui;  allowance  for  the  equivoque  In  the  last 
Bt&uza."— tfrupea;  Recollcctiont  of  Hki-ntione,  p.  42. 

2.  Equivocation,  prevarication,  evasion, 
quibbling. 

"  I  know  your  equivokes." — B.  Jonion  :  The  Devil  i» 
an  Asi,  iii.  1. 

*  e-quxv'-6r-ous,  o.  [Lat.  eqvus  =  a  horse  ; 
voTO  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Feeding  upon  or  eating  horseflej>h. 


e-quu-le-us,  ^.  [Lat.  tquuUua,  eculeus  a 
a  young  lioise,  a  colt,  diuuu.  of  e^aiw  =.  a 
horse.] 

Astron. :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  Northern 
constellations.  It  was  founded  by  Ptolemy, 
It  is  Bunoundid  by  Pegaeufi,  Vulpecula, 
Aquila,  and  Capricomus. 

equuleus  plctoris  (=  tlie  painter's  horso 

or  e;i.seO,  a. 

Astron. :  One  of  Jjacaille's  twenty-seven 
accepted  Southern  constellations,  it  is  situ- 
ated close  to  the  principal  star  of  Argo, 

e'-qu^s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  ungulates,  the  tj'pical 
one  of  the  family  Equidie  (q.v.).  Animal  not 
banded,  no  dorsal  line,  warts  ujjou  both  the 
foie  and  hind  legs,  tail  in  every  pait  haiiy. 
Type  Eqvus  caballus,  the  Horse  (q.v.).  The 
othermo<iern  Equidseare  plart-d  by  l)r.  Gra\  iu 
the  genus  Asinus.  Many,  however,  retain  them 
in  tne  genus  Eqinis,  in  which  case  luinns 
asimis  is  the  ass  ;  E.  hemionus,  the  djiggetai ; 
E.  onager,  the  wild-ass ;  K.  zebra,  the  zebra  ; 
E.  quagga,  the  quagga.  The  horse  probably 
came  originally  Trom  Central  Asia,  the  ass 
from  Northern  Africa,  or  from  Western  Asia, 
the  zebra  and  quagga  from  South  Africa. 

2.  Vakfont. :  The  first  appearance  of  the 
genus  is  in  the  Equns  sivulnn.'iis  uf  the  Siwalik, 
or  Sub-hunalayan  strata,  in  India,  generally 
considered  as  Ujiper  Miocene,  but  perhaps 
Pliocene.  The  Equus  fossilis  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  is  perliaps  identical  with  the 
modem  horse.    (Nicholson.) 

-er,  afBx. 

1.  An  English  affix  corresponding  to  the 
French  -eur  and  Lat.  -or,  and  used  for  funn- 
ing nouns  of  agency  [Or.]  It  is  used  for 
persons  or  things  of  auy  gender,  but  was 
originally  mascuUne,  the  c<.iri«s ponding  femi- 
nine form  being  -ster.  -stre,  which  has  also 
lost  its  feminine  force.  As  a  rule  words  in 
■or  are  of  Latin  origin,  those  iu  -er  of  English 
origin,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the 
former  termination  in  favour  ol  the  latter. 

2.  An  affix  denoting  an  inhabitant,  native  of 
or  dweller  in  a  place  :  as,  a  Londoner  =  one 
who  lives  in  or  is  a  native  of  London. 

3.  The  sign  of  the  comj-arative  degree  of 
adjectives  in  English.  Cognate  with  Lat  -or, 
aud  Gr.  -epos.    The  r  represents  an  origiiial  s. 

4.  A  affix  used  with  verbs  to  give  them  a 
diminutive  or  frequentative  force ;  as,  pat, 
patter;  spit,  sputter. 

er.    [See  def.] 

Her. :  A  frequent  abbreviation  of  the  word 
ermine. 

Er,     [An  abbreviation  of  Erbium  (q.v.).] 

Chcvi. :  The  symbol  for  the  earth -metal 
Erbium  ;  the  symbols  Eb  and  E  are  also  used. 

*  er,  adv,    [Ere.] 

er'-a,  aer-a,  s.  [Lat.  (pra,  properly=  counters, 
from  ois  =  brass,  money  ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  era;  Fr. 
ere.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time  from  which  a  serie» 
of  years  is  reckoned  ;  as,  the  Christian  era. 

"  Learned  uif-n  are  not  all  afjreed  in  the  fixing  of  th» 
true  time  of  Christ  a  incarnation,  souje  placiut'  '*  t'*'o 
years,  aud  bouic  four  years  before  the  vulgtir  tsra."— 
Pridt/aux:  Connvctton,  vol.  t,  prel  p.  u. 

2.  A  succession  or  period  of  years  corapr&- 
hended  between  two  fixed  points. 

"New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise." 
Dyron  :  English  Burdt  &  Scotch  Reviewert. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  em  and  tiiM^ 
see  Time.    [Epoch.] 

*  e-ra'-di-ate,  v.i.  [Pref.  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 
Eng.  radiaU  (q.v.).]  To  ra<liate  out ;  to  pro- 
ceed or  slioot  nut,  as  rays  of  light. 

"  A  kind  of  life  eradiaMnff  and  resulting  both  from 
intellect  aud  Payche." — Jforf .-  .\ott!-t  on  Pij/chozoio- 

*  c-ra-^-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  e  =  ex—  out,  and 
Eng.  radiation  (q.v.).]  Emission  or  radiation, 
as  nf  rays  of  light ;  emanation. 

"God  gives  me  a  heart  humbly  to  C'>Dverse  witb 
him.  from  whom  alone  are  all  the  erud'Otions  of  tni* 
majesty."— £"(71?  Charles:  £ikon  Batilike, 

*  e-rad'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  e  =  ex  =  out, 
awav,  rarfix\gpnit.  radicis)  =  a  root,  and  Eng. 
sutr.'  -nhk.]  [Eradicate.]  That  may  or  can 
be  eradicated. 

e-rad'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eradicatns,  pa.  par, 
of  eradico  :    e  =  e.T  =  nut,   and   radix  (genit. 


fite.  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what.  1^11,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go.  p6% 
or   wore,  wpU.  work,  whd.  son  ■.  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S jn:*lan.     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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radicia)  =  A  root;    Sp.  eradicar ;    Ital.  eradi- 
care.] 

*  1.  Lit. :  To  tear  or  puU  up  by  the  roots  ; 
to  root  lip  or  out. 

"  He  auft'eretli  the  poHon  of  Nubia  to  lie  gathered, 
aud  ncmiitt:  to  be  eradicated,  yet  tliU  Uut  to  be 
moved  " — Brownt. 

2.  Fiij  :  To  root  out.  to  extirpate,  to  destroy 
or  do  awuy  with  completely  :  to  externiinat*'. 

"  Ni)  kiurl  iif  liiat!tiitli)ii  will  lie  aufncieiit  to  eradi- 
rata  theat;  intuial  iiutiuiis  out  of  the  iniiidB  of  luen."— 
Wil/ci-na-  Natnrul  Rcli-iion,  bk.  i..  ch.  Iv. 

■fl  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
eradlmte,  to  extirpitte,  and  to  extervilnate  :  "  To 
eradicate,  from  radix  tlie  root,  ia  to  gut  out  by 
tiie  root :  extirpate,  from  ex  and  stirps  the 
stem,  is  to  get  out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it 
thoronjilily.  In  the  natural  sense  we  may 
■eradicnte  noxious  weeds  whenever  we  pull 
them  from  the  ground  ;  but  we  can  never  ex- 
tirpate  all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  dis- 
seminate their  seeds  and  spring  up  afr<'sli. 
These  words  are  seldomer  used  in  the  physical 
than  in  the  moral  sense  ;  where  the  former  is 
ai)plied  to  such  objt^cts  as  are  conceived  to 
be  plucked  uji  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices, 
abuses,  evils  ;  aud  tlie  latter  to  whatever  is 
united,  or  supposed  to  be  united  into  a  race 
or  family,  and  is  destroyed  root  and  branch, 
Kxterviiimte  .  .  .  signifies  to  oist  out  of  tlie 
bouiidaiies,  that  is,  out  of  existence.  It  is 
used  only  in  regard  to  such  things  as  h;ive 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate 
actinn :  extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
designate  a  progressive  action  :  the  former 
may  be  said  of  individuals,  but  the  latter  is 
em]»loyed  in  the  collective  sense  only.  Plague, 
pestilence,  famine  extirpate;  the  sword  exter- 
minates."   (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

e-rS-d-i-ca'-tion,  5.      [Lat.  eradicotin,   from 

eradicatiis,  pa.  par.  of  eradico ;  Fr.  emdicatioii ; 
Sp.  erudicacion.] 
*  I.  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  pulling  or  tearing  up  by  the 
roots  ;  tlie  act  of  rooting  u])  or  out. 

2.  The  state  of  beiug  pulled  or  torn  up  by 
the  roots. 

"They  nfflrm  the  roots  of  mnRdrakes  give  a  shriek 
uijon  enidicitteoji.  which  ia  false  below  coufutatiou. '- 
Broume:   Vulgnr  Erroura,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

II,  Fig. :  The  act  or  process  of  eradicating, 
«xtirpating,  or  rooting  out  completely  ;  extir- 
pation, extermination,  utter  destruction. 

"Tht'  very  eradication  of  all  luata."— Cowte^ .'  Es- 
»iiy»  :  0/ .■<ijUf  ude. 

*0-rad'-i-ca-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  eradicat(e); 
-iv>:] 

A,  As  adj. :  Tending  to  eradicate,  extir- 
pate, or  root  out  utterly  ;  removing  or  de- 
stroying completely. 

"Copious  evacuatioiifl,  eradicative  of  the  morbific 
matter.'— fioj//e.-   H'oj-ts,  v.  386. 

B.  As  svbst  :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
wliJch  eradicates  or  removes  completely  any 
disease. 

"Thus  sometimes  cradicathe.f  are  omitted,  in  the 
begiiiiiiug  requisite;  ns  iu  violent  motiona  of  the 
iu;itter,  eapecially  to  the  more  noble  i)art3 :  then, 
how  ftb<»nrci  to  rest  in  lenitives  l"—»f/u«ioc*.-  Manners 
0/  the  Kiif/lish,  p.  88. 

fir-a-gros'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  epoi;  (eros),  epws 
(ero*)  =  love,  aud  Mod.  Lat.  agrostis  (q.v.), 
with  reference  to  the  dancing  spikelets  of  the 
flower.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Grasses,  tribe  Festuceie, 
family  Bromida?.  Steudel  enumerates  243 
species,  six  of  them  European.  None  are 
wild  in  Britain,  but  some  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  grasses. 

^r-S-n-the-me'-sB,  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat.  eran- 
them(um),  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ea:] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acauthaceae. 

^r-an'-the-mum,  s.  [Gr.  epo^  (eros),  epus 
(cms),  and  ai'dc>toi'  (anthemnn)  =  a  flower.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Acantliaceae,  the  typical 
one  of  the  tribe  Branthemefe.  Corolla  salver- 
shajied,  stamens  four,  only  two  of  them  fertile. 
AlKiut  twenty  species,  including  Eranthemnm 
pvlrhelhnn,  witli  blue,  and  E.  hicolm',  witli 
white  and  red  flowers,  are  cultivated  in  British 
greeuhouses. 

er-an'-this,  s.  [Gr.  epos  (eros),  epw?  (eros)  = 
iove,  and  av6(y;  (anthos)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot.  :  Winter-aconite.  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Ranuncuhicea;.  Sepals  Hve  to  eight, 
narrow,  petaloid,  deciduous ;  petals  small, 
clawed,  and  two-  Iip])ed  ;  stamens  many  ; 
carpels  five  to  six,  stipitate ;  follifle*  uinny- 


seeded.  Erauthis  byemalis  is  a  naturalised 
Biitish  i>lant,  with  large,  ]tale  yellow  Howers 
and  follicles  like  those  of  Helleborus.  Flowci  s 
fiom  January  to  March.  Wild  ou  the  conti- 
nent from  Belgium  soutliward. 

e-ra^'-a-blc,  e-ra§'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  eras(e); 
'Ctblc.]    That  may  or  can  be  erased. 

e-ra'^,  v.t.  [Lat.  erastis,  pa.  par.  of  erode  = 
to  scrape  out :  e  =  ex  ~  out,  away,  and  rado 
=  to  scraiie  ;  Fr.  raser ;  Ital.  radere;  Sp.  rat-r.J 

1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out ;  to  etlace,  to  ex- 
punge, to  obliterate,  as  letters  or  characters 
written,  printed,  or  engraved. 

2.  To  remove,  as  by  rubbing  or  scraping  out. 

"Tlie  heads  of  birila,  for  the  most  part,  are  given 
erasrd ;  tliat  iu,  plucked  oS."~Peacliam :  On  Blusoning 

3.  To  remove  completely  in  any  way ;  to 
eradicate. 

"  To  iiiipress  a  value,  not  to  he  erased. 
On  lunvements  squauderLd  elne.  ami  ninningallto 
waste."  C"W/ier  :  Tirociiiititn,  613.  614. 

*  i.  To  destroy  utterly;  to  erase,  to  exter- 
minate :  as.  To  erase  a  town. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  erase  and 
to  blot  out,  see  Blot. 

e-ras'ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Erase.] 

JL,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Rubbed  or  scraped  out  or 
off;  effaced,  expunged,  obliterated. 

2.  Her.:  A  term  applied  to  anything  forcibly 
torn  off.  so  as  to  leave  jagged  or  uneven  ends. 
It  is  the  oit])o.site  to  couped,  which  means  cut 
straight  off  or  away. 

e-ra'^e-ment,  s.  [Bug.  erase:  -ment.]  The 
act  of  erasing,  expunging,  or  effacing  ;  elTace- 
meut,  destruction,  expunction,  erasure. 

e-ra^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  eras(e) ;  -er,]  One  who  or 
tliat  which  erases  ;  specifically,  a  sharp  in- 
strument, prepared  caoutchouc,  &c.,  used  to 
erase  writing. 

e-ras'-i-ble,  a,    [Ahasable.] 

e-ras'-ing,  pr.  par    a.,  &  s.    [Erase.] 

A.  tt  B,  As  pr  par.  t&  partidp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  scratching  or  rub- 
bing out ;  erasure. 

erasing-knife,  s.  A  kuife  with  a  cordate 
blade,  sharpened  on  each  edge,  and  adajifed 
for  erasing  marks  from  paper  by  an  abrading 
or  cutting  action,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  held.  The  ends  are  provided  witli 
burnishers  or  other  appendages  useful  about 
the  desk  ;  an  eraser. 

*  e-ra'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  erasiis,  pa.  par.  of  crado.] 
Tlie  act  of  erasing  or  rubbing  out ;  erasure. 

ti-ras'-ti-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  Erastus. 
(Seedef,)]" 

A.  As  adj. :  Embracing  the  views  of  Thomas 
Lieber.  Latinised  into  Erastus,  a  physician 
and  itrofessor  of  mediciue  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  who  was  born  at  Baden  iu  Swit- 
zerland, Sept.  7,  1624,  and  died  at  Basel, 
Dec.  31,  ISSa. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  One  holding  the  same  views  as  Erastus 
with    regard    to    excommunication.     [Eras 

TIANISM.] 

2.  One  holding  that  the  Church,  especially 
if  established  by  law,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  in  spiritual  as  well  as  secular 
matters,  and  that  all  ecclesiastical  sentences 
are  liable  to  review  iu  the  civil  courts.  [Eras- 

TIANISM.) 

"The  le!)sons  eiven  in  the  science  of  obstmction  by 
the  Indepeiideiits  and  Era^fiuns  at  the  Westminster 
As-ieiiibly   "—Athenaurn,  July  T,  1883,  p.  18. 

fi-ras'-ti-an-i^m,  s.'  [Eng.,  &c.  Erastian; 
-ism.] 

Theol,  Law.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  The  views  with 
regard  to  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
wliich  Erastus  [Erastian]  held  or  is  supposed 
to  have  held. 

t  (1)  The  views  ichich  Erastus  undoubtedly 
held:  An  ardent  Protestant,  he  believed  it 
unwise  that  the  Churches  which  had  separated 
from  Rome  should  excomnmnicate  any  of 
their  members,  or  even  pass  upon  them  lesser 
kinds  of  censure.  If  a  chiu-ch  member  com- 
mitted a  <'rime,  tlie  ]'unishnient  should  be  iii- 


flictt'd  Hot  by  t\n:  ecclesiastical  autliniltics 
but  by  tlje  civil  niagistmte  ;  if  he  fell  into 
sin  as  d.stinguished  from  crime,  the  church 
with  wliicli  lie  agreed  iu  doctrine  should  not 
ex])el  hiiu  or  even  alienate  bi.s  aflections  by 
lit^vily  censuring  his  conduct.  Erastus,  who 
attenipteil  to  base  his  ^iews  on  Scripture, 
found  himself  iu  cinjtroversy  on  the  subject 
witli  Dathenus  and  Beza.  His  tenet-s  were 
committt^d  to  writing  in  a.d.  1j68,  but  were 
not  published  till  atter  his  death.  At  length, 
however,  Castelvetro,  who  had  married  Eias- 
tus's  widow,  gave  them  to  the  world  in  LOGS, 
under  the  title  Es^jiliMitio  Qitn'atimiis  gravis- 
siina'  de  ExcomnLunicatione.  The  opinions  of 
Erastus  regarding  excommunication  were  tin- 
successfully  advocated  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  1043  by  a  small  party,  of  whom 
Selden  was  chief. 

(2)  The  vieivs  attributed  to  Erastus:  When 
the  ot)inion  is  lield  that  the  Chundi  has  no 
warrant  from  its  Divine  Head  for  executing 
spiritual  sentences  on  its  ofTendintr  members, 
some  one  is  sure  to  suggest  that  the  civil 
power  then  should  prevent  them  from  being 
carried  out  at  all,  and  annihilate  independent 
govbrnment  in  every  ecclesiastical  body. 
When  the  State  has  taken  it  uj>on  itself  to 
define  who  are  to  be  i^riihtted  to  partake  of 
the  sacred  comnumion,  it  is  pretty  certain  to 
cout^'ud  next  tor  the  right  of  nominating  those 
who  are  to  minister  at  the  Church's  altars  and 
occujiy  herpuli)its.  If  it  cannot  appoint  every 
one  itself,  it  gives  the  weight  of  its  authority  to 
the  maintenance  of  lay  patronage.  In  moriern 
■  ecclesiasticalcontroversy  the  term  Erastianism 
has  been  lield  to  designate  the  opinions  now 
stated  regarding  the  borderland  between 
Church  aud  State,  This  was  the  signification 
attached  to  the  term  iu  the  controveisy  which 
resulted  iu  the  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Establishment  in  1843.  [Disruption.]  In 
1S45,  howe\er,  the  Rev.  Robeit  Lee,  after- 
wards Pi'ofessor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  Edin- 
biugh  University,  re-edited  an  English  trans- 
lali(ni  of  Ei-astus's  theses  made  iu  l(jlj9,  and 
showed  that  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  as- 
sumed to  have  held  the  views  called  after  him 
was  scanty  and  iusufficiciit.  They  perhaps 
existed  in  bis  work  in  germ,  but  in  germ  only. 

"This,  they  Rftid,  whs  absolute  Eritsfitinixm.  or 
subjection  of  the  (jiiurch  of  God  to  the  reLuhitioui 
of  Ku  eJirthly  Government."— &■<>«.■  Old  JJurtaiity, 
ch.  xxi. 

e-ra'-jiire,  s.    [Eng.  eras(e):  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  erasing,  rubbing,  or  scratch- 
ing out ;  obliteration,  ellacement. 

"  Fewr  would  prevent  uny  corruptions  of  them  by 
wilful  niutilntiou,  chaugts,  or  erasures.  "—Uurstetf  : 
Ifisc.  on  Profihecirs  (if  the  Mrstuih. 

2.  That  which  is  erased,  scratched  out,  ob- 
literated, oi-  effaced. 

3.  The  place  fi'oni  which  a  word,  &c.,  has 
been  erased  or  scratched  out. 

"  The  euperindnced 
words  were  writtpii  <jn 
ail  erasure."  —  Pro/. 
Alen^ies. 

"  4.  The  act  of 
razing  or  destroy- 
ing utterly ;  as,  the 
erasure  of  a  city. 

£r'-a-td,  s.  [Lat. 
Eratoj  Gr.  'Epario  i 
(Erato)  =  the  Love- 
ly :  epards  (eratos) 
=  lovely  ;  epiot 
(erao)  =  to  love.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  : 
One  of  the  nine 
Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  elegy  and 
love  songs.  When 
she  was  playing, 
she  carried  a  lyre 
in  the  one  hand 
and  a  plectrum  in  the  other,  and  was  crowned 
will)  roses  and  myrtle. 

"Now,  Emto!  thy  poet's  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  hls»oid  with  thy  celestial  flre." 

Drijdeii :  Virfjil ;  .€>ieid\\i.H,BS. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  thesixty-fii'st  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Lesser,  ou  September  14, 
18(50. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cypneidse  (Cowries). 
Eleven  recent  specips  occiir,  aiul  two  fossil, 
the  former  from  Britain,  the  West  Indies, 
China.  Ac,  the  latter  fi'om  the  Miocene  on- 
ward. 

4.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asterace^,  subtribe 
t*siadie:e. 


ERATO. 

[From  a  ttatuette  in  BrUitk 

Jftiseum.i 


hSil,  h6^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sIr,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=-& 
-clan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -8ion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cioos,  -sion8  =  8hu8.     -ble.  -die,  &c.  =bel,  deL 
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er'-bi-a,  s.    [Ehbium.] 

Cliem.  :  Kr.,03.  Mol.  weight  3891.  The 
oxide  of  tlie  eartli-meul  Erbium.  It  is  a  rose- 
coloured  powder,  insoluble  in  water  ;  it  is  in- 
fusible, and  glows  when  heated  with  an  intense 
green  light.  It  formserystallinerose-eoloured 
salts  winch  give  cliaracteristic  lines  in  tlie 
spectrum.  Krbiuni  is  said  to  exist  in  tlie  sun. 
Erbia  is  probably  a  mixture  of  three  earths  : 
true  Erbia,  Holmia,  and  Thulia.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state. 

er'-bl-am,  s.  (From  YIterby  in  Sweden,  where 
gadulinite,  the  mineral  containing  this  metal, 
is  found.  ] 

Chem. :  Er,  atomic  weight  170-55.  An  earth- 
metal  forming  a  rose-coloured  oxide,  braOs- 
It  gives  a  i)eculiar  spectrum,  marked  by 
charai:teriatic  absorption  bands.  It  is  said  to 
be  associated  with  two  other  earth-nietals : 
Thulium,  atomic  weight  169-6  ;  and  Holmiuin, 
atomic  weight  Wi.  Its  oxide  is  yellow.  Salts 
of  erbium  are  rose-coloured,  and  erbium 
oxalate  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonium 
oxalate,  forminfi  a  crystallizable  double  salt.) 

er'~cm-itO,   .'.      [From  Sglva    Hercynia,   the 
RoTiian  name  for  the  HarzinountJiins,  in  whicli 
it  was  found  at  Andrea-sberg.)    [Heroynite.) 
Min. :  The  same  as  HARMOTOME(q.v.). 

erd'-man-nite,  i.  [Named  after  Professor 
Erdmann.  ] 

Jlftn.  :  The  name  of  two  minerals  ;— (1)  Erd- 
mannite  of  Berlin:  A  variety  of  Orthlte  :  (2) 
Enlmannite  of  Esmirk  :  A  variety  of  Zircon.  ■ 

•  erce-dek-ne,  s.    [Abohoeacon.] 
*erd,  s.    [Earth.) 

•erd-folo,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  eri=  earth,  and 
Eng.  folk.  ]    The  people  of  a  country. 

ear,*ssret  *ear,  "eare, 

conj.,  &  prep.     [A.S_.  (Br 


(3)  Straight,  even ;  without  bend  or  uneven- 
uess, 
2.  yirjuratively : 
(1)  Bold,  conHdent,  firm,  unshaken,  upright. 

■■  Lot  no  valu  fear  thy  itvaeryuaE 
But  iiUkud  greet  1 


, kvdour  tAine.^ 

.ui  Houud  as  loud  M  IttUie." 


ere,  *aar,  'are, 

■  er,  *  or,  adv.,  ._--^-,  -  ,-  ^ 

soon,  before  ;  cogii.  with  Dut.  eer  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 

ir;  Ger.  e/ier;  Ital.  «r;  Goth,  air.)    [Early. 

A.  As  adverb : 
•1.  Early,  soon. 

"Come  I  ore,  come  I  lato 
I  laud  Anuot  at  the  vhate. 

Wytitoun,  VHI..  XXXiit  146. 

8.  Before,  previously. 

"  So  mekylle  aorowe  had  I  never  are." 

Tovyneley  Mysteritt,  p.  127. 

B.  As  conj. .-  Before,  before  that,  sooner  than. 

-■  -  Another  s 
ipou  U3  ert 
tsieorth  r  E. 

C.  As  prep. :  Before,  previously  to,  earlier 
than. 

"  Ne  heo  eou  Doht  lath  to  ariaeue  er  del." 

Old  Eng.  Uomiliea.  p.  ». 

•ere,  v.t.     [Ear,  t'.l 
•ere,  s.    [Ear,  s.] 

8r-e-bi-a  s.    [Lat.  Erebus;  Gr.'Epepos  (.Ere- 

bos)  =  the  place  of  nether  darkness.]  [Eeebus.] 
Entom.:  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  family 
Satyrids.  Erebia  Epiphron  is  the  Small  Ring- 
let. It  is  of  a  sepia-brown  colour,  with  black 
spots,  and  occurs  in  Cumberland  and  in  Ire- 
land. The  caterpillar  feeds  on  grass.  The 
perfect  insect  appears  in  June  and  July. 
(Newman.) 

Ibt-e-bHa,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.'Epf/Sos  (Brehos).'] 
Mylhol.  .-  A  deity  of  hell— the  son  of  Chaos 
anil '  Darkness  ;  he  married  his  sister  Night, 
and  was  the  father  of  Light  and  Day.  The 
word  was  used  for  the  gloomy  region  in  the 
Lower  World,  distinguished  both  from  Tar- 
tarus, the  place  of  torment,  and  Elysium,  the 
region  of  bliss.  Hence  it  was  used  later  for 
the  lower  world  generally  ;  hell,  hades. 

"  Not  Erebui  itself  were  dim  enough 
Tohlde  thee  fr..m  prevention" 

Shakesp.  :  Juhttt  Ctstnr.  11.  L 

S-reOt',  a.  [Lat.  erectiis,  pa  par.  of  erigo  =  to 
set  up  :  e  =  ei  =  out,  and  rego  =  to  rule, 
to  arrange.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Upright;  not  leaning;  not  prone, 

"  His  attitude  waa  rigidly  eracf, 

Snff.,  ch  vii. 

*(2)  Directed   upwards;   raised   upwards; 
npli'fied. 

"  Her  front  erect,  with  maleaty  she  hore.    „ 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 

Dryden:  Hind  ^  Panther,  i   391.  895. 


—MacauUty  :  Htii, 


(2)  Vigorous,  intent,  not  depressed. 

"  That  vltflUut  and  erect  attention  of  mind,  which 
In  pmyer  U  very  neceaaary.  la  wnat«d  or  dulled.  — 
Soaker. 

Botany : 

1.  (lien,)  :  Pointing  towards  the  zenith. 

2.  (Of  ail  ODiii*).-  Growing  erect  from  the 
base  of  the  ovary. 

e-rect',  v.t.  &  i.     [Erect,  a,    Ital.  erigtre; 
Sp.  &  Port,  erigir:  Fr.  iriger.] 
A.  Transitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  raise  or  set  up  in  an  erect,  upright,  or 
perpendicular  position  ;  to  set  upright. 

2.  To  raise,  to  build,  to  set  up. 

•■  Tliat  a  monument  should  be  ordered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helng  erected  In  St,  Paul's  Cathedral.  '—Lard 
Telgnmouth:  Life  of  Sir  IV.  Jonea. 

3.  To  raise  up,  to  lift. 
'•  At  every  shout  erecu  hl8  ouiverlng  ears,      ^ 

And  his  broad  chest  upon  the  barrier  bsars. 

Raw*:  Lucan,  L  640.  641. 

n.  Figuratively  ; 

1.  To  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  raise,  to  set  up. 
'■  Fortune,  thou  art  guilty  of  his  deed. 

That  didst  his  stat«  above  his  hoia;  frect. 

Daniel ;  Civil  Wan,  1.  »8. 

2.  To  establish,  to  set  up,  to  found. 

"  He  suffers  seventy-two  distinct  nations  to  1)6 
erected  out  of  the  bi-st  monarchy  under  distinct 
governors.- —«'iltf(i/ft  .■  i/ut.o/tlm  World. 

3.  To  set  up,  to  establish. 

"  Round  her  throne 
greeted  in  the  bosom  of  the  just.- 

I'lmng :  yiglu  Thoashte,  vlil.  627.  M8. 

4.  To  animate,  to  encourage. 
"  Why  should  not  hope 

As  much  ereet  our  thoughts,  aa  fear  deject  them? 

Denham  .   Sophy,  i.  2. 

*  5.  To  raise  or  set  up  as  a  consequence 
from  premises. 

"  From  fallacious  foundations  and  misapprehended 
mediums,  men  erect  coucluaions  no  way  iufenble 
from  the  premiflea."— Browrtc .-  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*  B*  Intrans, :  To  rise  upright ;  to  become 
erect. 

*•  The  trlfoile  against  raine  swelleth  in  the  stalk  ; 
and  so  staiideth  more  upright :  for  by  wet  stalks  doe 
erect,  and  leavea  bow  downe. "—flacon .-  Natural  But. , 
§827. 

1  For  the  ditference  between  to  erect  and  to 
build,  see  Build  ;  for  that  between  to  erecl 
and  to  institute,  see  Institute;  and  for  that 
between  to  erect  and  to  lift,  see  Lift. 

♦  e-recf -a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  erect;  -aiite.]  That 
may  or  can  be  erected,  raised,  or  set  upright. 

e-rect'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Erect,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. .-  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  (uljective : 

I,  Lit. .-  Set  or  raised  upright ;  made  erect. 

JL  Figuratively: 

1.  Eager,  anxious. 

-  -Tis  called  a  sjitire.  and  the  world  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  eai-s." 

Coreper :  Charity,  616,  616. 

•  2.  Elevated  in  mind  ;  noble,  aspiring. 
'•  High  erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy.- 
~~Sir  P.  Sidney. 

e-rec'-ter,  e-rec'-tor,  s.  [Eng.  erect;  -er.] 
One  wlio  or  that  which  erects,  sets  up,  or 
builds. 

e-rec'-tile,  a.    (Fr.  IrectiU.] 

Anat. .-  Capable  of  being  erected;;  susceptible 
of  erection. 

erectile-tissue,  s. 

Anat. :  A  kind  of  tissue  entering  into 
some  organs  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of 
being  rendered  turgid  or  erected  by  their 
distension  with  blood.  It  is  called  also 
Cavernous  tissue. 


erecting  eye-piece,  >. 

Optics:  A  .■.Miibiiiatioii  of  four  lensea  used 
for  terrestrial  telescopes,  and  so  arranged  a» 
to  exhibit  the  objects  viewed  in  an  erect  posl 
tion. 

ereotlng-glass,  s.     A  tube  with  tw» 

lenses,  >.li|r|.id  uit<,  the  inner  end  of  the  draw- 
tube  of  a  iiiii  JUS.  oj.e,  and  serving  to  erect  the 
inverted  iniag'-.     [Erector,  II.  2.] 

erectlng-prlsm,  s.    [Erector,  II.  2.] 

S-reo'-tlon.  s.     [Lat.  eredio,  from  erectus,  pa. 
par.  of  erigo;  Fr.  irection;  Sp.  ereceltm  ;  Ital. 
ererio  JW-.  J 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Tlie  act  of  erecting,  raising,  or  setting 
upright  or  perpendicular  ;  a  raising  or  setting 
up. 

2.  The  act  of  building,  constructing,  or 
raising  edillces. 

■  ■  The  ereeti'm  of  several  spacloas  parish  churcbee.-— 
Portetu:   H'orJfc*.  vol.  1 ,  Icct.  viiL     INole.) 

3.  The  state  of  being  erected,  built,  or  raised 
np.' 

4.  That  which  is  erected  or  raised  up  ;  » 
building,  a  construction. 

5.  The  act  of  establishing,  forming,  setting 
up,  or  instituting. 

-  Aft«r  the  first  erection  of  the  Scotlsh  klngdome."— 
Bolifuhed  ;  Htat.  of  Scotland,  an.  203. 

6.  The  state  of  being  established,  formed, 
set  up,  or  instituted. 

"  7.  Elevation,  nobility,  or  exaltation  of 
sentiments. 

"  Her  jwerless  height  my  mind  to  high  ereetiim 
draws  op.-— .Sir  P.  Sidney. 

'  8.  The  act  of  rousing,  stimulating,  excit- 
ing, or  encouraging. 

"When  a  man  would  listen  suddenly  he  stftrteth  ; 
(or  the  starting  is  an  ereclicm  of  the  spirits  to  at. 
tend.- — Bacon. 

II.  Anat. :  The  state  of  a  part  when  it  be- 
comes turgid  or  distended  with  blood.  [Erec- 
tile-tissue.] 

e-rec'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  erecl ;  -Jrc.l  Tending 
to  erect  or  set  upriglit ;  erecting,  raising. 

*e-reof-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erect;  -ly.]  In  an 
erect  or  upriglit  position. 

"  They  generally  carry  their  heads  erecttj/  Uke  man." 
— Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk-  Iv.  ch.  1. 

erectly-spreading,  a. 

Bot  :  Between  erect  and  spreading.  {Pax- 
ton.) 

•e-rect-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  erecl;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erect;  npnghtuess 
of  posture  or  form. 

"  -We  take  erectneu  strictly  and  so  as  Galen  defined 
it  -  they  only,  aayeth  he.  have  an  erect  figure.  wl,uv 
spine  and  thighbone  are  carried  in  nght  lines.  — 
Browne  :   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  L 

e'-rec-to-,    prefix.      [Lat.    er«(t»  =  erect.) 

Erect. 

erecto-patent,  a. 

1  Bot  ■  The  same  as  Erectly-spreadino 
(q.v.). 

2.  Entom.  :  Having  the  pnmary  wings  ver- 
tical and  the  secondary  ones  horizontal. 


e-rec-tn-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  eri!c(i((c),-  -i(y.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  erectile  ;  capability 
of  being  erected. 

e-rect'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Erect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Xs  pr,  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  raising  or  setting 

upright ;  erection. 


e-rec'-tor,  s.     [Fr.  irecteur.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  erects,  raises,  sets 
up,  or  establishes. 

-  Rehoboam-s  young  counsellors  were,  in  some  relft. 
tlon,  the  frecforl  of  Jeroboams  calves.-— JfourtW^u; 
Devoute  iMayea,  pt.  t.  p.  49. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  muscle  which  causes  the  erec- 
tion of  any  part. 

2.  Optic:!:  An  arrangement  to  antagonize 
the'  inversion  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
object-glass,  by  again  inverting  the  image  to 
make  it  correspond  in  position  with  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  a  tube  about  three  inches  long, 
having  a  meniscus  at  one  end  and  a  plniio- 
convex  lens  at  the  other,  the  convex  sides 
upward,  and  a  diaphragm  about  half-way 
between  them.  The  erector  is  screwed  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube. 

*  erege,  s.    [O.  Fr.  herege  ;  Sp.  &  Port  Tiaragt, 
from  Lat.  hceretictis.]    A  heretic. 

-  Huanne  me  draghth  uoulliche  thet  bodl  of  oar© 
Ihorde.  as  doth  the  ereges."—Ayenbite,  p.  40. 

6rc'-l6ng,  adv.    (Eng.  ere ;  long.]    Before  the 
lapse  of  any  long  time  ;  before  long  ;  soon. 

•■  I  think  erelong  he  will  believe  " 

Utattinger:  Cnnatural  Comt>at,ilL%. 


ate,  ftt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her    there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :g6^5t, 
•r.  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cih.  cure.  ^mte.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    «.  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 


eremacausis—Erian 
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'i-re-ma-cau'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ^pc>a  (lureuia)  = 
alowly.'aud  »cauxis  (kaiisis)  =  burning.  J 

Cheni. :  A  uaiue  given  by  Liebig  to  tlio  slow 
oxidation  of  vegetable  matter  when  exjiusfd 
to  air  and  moisture,  Eremacausis  is  accom- 
panied by  evolution  of  heat,  which  may  cause 
l&v'^e  masses  of  cotton,  flax,  hay,  and  other 
Bubstauces  of  a  porous  nature,  when  dam]'  or 
greasy,  to  take  tire  spontaneously.  Tlie  hy- 
droj^en  of  the  organic  body  is  converted  into 
Water,  and  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  ;  the 
oxyx""  ill  tiie  body  unites  with  the  liydro^'cn 
to  form  Water,  so  the  substance  formed,  humus, 
Ac,  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon 
than  the  original  substance.  The  nitrogen 
escapes  into  tlie  air,  either  as  free  nitrogen  or 
ammonia,  unless  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  Is 
present,  then  a  nitrate  is  formed. 

'er'-e-mxt-ago  (age  as  Jg),  s.  [Eng. 
ereviU(fi);  -fge.]     A  hermitage. 

"  A  leaden  box,  which,  as  he  affirmed,  was  found  in 
the  ruins  ol  an  old  eremitage,  as  it  was  a-repftiriiig."— 
Shvlton :  Don  {Quixote,  p.  136. 

■  •  er'-e-mit-al,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  «remi((e) ;  •al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit. 

"Still  leaa  au  eremitat  mode  of  life,"— SoufAey ; 
The  Doctor,  ch.  Ixviii. 

•  ^'-e-mite  (l),  s.     [Lat.  eremita;  Gr.  epTuui-nj? 

eremites)  =  one  belonging  to  the  desert,  a 
hermit,  from  eprjuia  (eremia)  =  a  solitude ; 
epTjinos  (eremos)  =  desolate,  lonely  ;  Fr.  ermite, 
herinite;  Prov.  ermita,  hertnitan  ;  Sp.  emiitafio; 
Fort. eremita. ermituo;  Ital. eremita.]  [Hermit.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hermit ;  a  solitary ;  a  re- 
cluse. 

"  Then  loathed  ho  in  his  native  land  to  dwell. 
Which  ueemed  to  hliu  more  lone  thau  eremite's  sad 
celL  '  Byron:  Childe  Harold,  i.  4. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  heraiit,  an  ascetic,  who  pre- 
ferred solitude  to  association  in  a  community 
with  others  of  the  same  sex  who,  like  him,  had 
witlidrawn  from  tlie  world.  Jerome,  on  in- 
different authority,  states  that  Paul  the  hermit 
of  Thebais,  was  the  author  of  the  institution 
of  Eremites,  but  tliey  probably  existed  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  and  certainly  with 
other  faiths,  before  liis  time.  This  Paul  lived 
in  the  third  century,  when  the  Decian  perse- 
cution led  many  to  withdraw  to  the  wilder- 
ness. They  lived  in  caves  and  such  places, 
and  were  distinguished  not  merely  from  the 
Coenobites,  who  lived  in  communities,  luit 
from  the  Anchorites,  who,  as  solitary  as  the 
Eremites,  had  no  fixed  abode,  but  wandered 
about,  subsisting  chiefly  on  roots  and  fruits  ; 
as  also  from  the  Sarabites,  a  vagrant  race  of 
religious  mendicants  and  impostors. 

1[  Eremite  Brethren  of  St.  Willicnn,  Duke  of 
AqtiitaiTie  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  monastic  order  instituted  iu 
the  thirteenth  century.     [Augustinians.] 

'£r'~e-]nlte  (2),  s.     [Gr.  cpjj^os  (ere?ftos)=lonely, 
in  allusion  to  its  rarity.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Monazite  (q.v.). 

•  er-e-mit' ic,  *  er-e-mit  ic-al,  ''er-e- 
mit'ic-all,  a.     [Eng.  eremit{e);  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Relating  to  or  having  the  nature  or 
character  of  a  hermit ;  living  in  solitude  or 
seclusion. 

"  They  have  multitudes  of  religious  orders,  eremitical 
and  oenobitical." — StiilingJUet. 

2.  Spent  in  solitude  or  seclusion. 

"  Led  an  eremittcatl  Ufeiu  the  woods  near  Stafford." 
— Fuller :  Wort?iies ;  Utaffordshim. 

•  er'- e  -  mit  -  ish,  «.  [Eng.  eremit(e);  'ish.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hermit;  erenntic,  soli- 
tary. 

"  An  eremitish  and  melancholike  sulitariness."— 
Bishop  IJall :  Meditations  i  Voids,  Contempt  i. 

^r'-e-mit-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  eremiUe);  -xsnu] 
The  state  or  condition  of  a  hermit ;  seclusion 
from  society. 

jSr'-e-xnus,  s.    [Gr.  ipr^^o<i  {eremos)  =  solitary.] 
iict.  :  A  ripe  carpel,  partially  detached  from 
the  rest. 

"er-ende,  s.    [Eerand.] 

ere-no^',  adv.  [Eng.  ere,  and  now.]  Before 
now,  before  this  time. 

"  Had  the  world  eternally  been,  science  had  been 
brought  to  perfection  long  erenow." — Clieyne. 

''O-rep-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptatum,  sup.  of 
erepto,  freq.  oi  erepo  =  to  creep  out :  e  =  ex=- 
out,  and  repo  =  to  creep.]  A  creeping  out  or 
forth . 


*  e-rep'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ereptio,  from  ereptus, 
pa.  pur.  of  ej'i/iio:  e  =  ex  ~  out,  away,  aiul 
rapio  =  to  snatch.]  The  act  of  snatching  or 
taking  away  by  fortre. 

*er-©r,  "er-ere,  5.  [Eng.  ear,  v.;  -er.]  A 
i'liiugher. 

"  Whether  al  day  shal  ere  the  erere  that  he  sowe," — 
IVj/cllffe:  Jsainh  xxvili.  S-L 

(Br'-e'thi^m,  s.  [Gr.  ip46i<TiJ.a.  (erethisma)  =; 
an  exciting.] 

Mai. :  Undue  excitation  of  an  organ  or  of  a 
tissue. 

er-e-this'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  epe^iortKos  (erethis- 
tikos)  =  irritating.] 

Med. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  erethism 
(q.v.). 

er-e-tluz'-on,  s.  [Gr.  epe6i^uiv  (erethison),  pr, 
par.  of  epi&i^ui  (erethizo)  =  to  rouse  to  fight.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Cercolabidae,  a  family 
akin  to  the  Hystricidae.  Erethizon  dorsata  is 
the  Canadian  Porcupine. 

erc-while',  Cire-Whlles,  a.  [Eng.  ere,  and 
whik,  whiles.]  Some  time  ago  ;  a  little  while 
before. 

"  I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewhUe, 
Since  night  you  loved  me,  yet  since  night  you  left 
me."  Hhiikeip.:  Mids.  Wight's  Itrtunt,  iiL  2. 

erf  (1)  (pl.  er'-ven),  s.  [Dut.]  A  garden  plot, 
usually  containing  about  half  an  acre. 

"erf  (2).  *errfe,  *erve,  s.  [A.S.  erje,  yr/e; 
O.  H.  Ger.  urbi,  erbi.]     Cattle. 

"  Ilk  kiunes  erf  .  .  .  was  mad  of  ertbe," 


iiei 


esii  &  Exodus,  18a 


*  erf-blood,  *  crrfe-blod,  s.   Tlie  blood 
of  cattle. 

"  That  allter  thatt  tatt  errfeblod 
Wasa  egghwhmr  etreuukledd  onue." 

OrmiLlum  (1788). 

*  erf-eth,  *  earf-eth,  •  arrf-eth»   •  arv- 

eth,     '  erv-eth,    a.     [A.ti.   eurjoth.]    Hard, 
ditlicult. 
"  It  was  erfeth  to  forthen."        0.  Eng.  Bomilies,  ii.  71. 

*erf-ly,  *erfe-liche. "  ervetliliche,  *er- 

Ved-liche,  a.  k  adv.     [A.S.  ear/udhUve.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Hard,  difficult. 

B.  As  adv.  :  With  difficulty,  hardly. 

"  Hu  erueUUche  be  ariseth. " — Ancren  Riwle,  p.  328. 

*erf-eth-nesfl,  "^  erf-eth-nesse,  s.    [Mid. 

Eng.  er/elh  ;  -ness.]     Labour. 

"He  seal  .  .  .  beon  on  erfethneste  anred." 

O.  E7ig.  Homilies,  p.  45. 

*  erf '-kin,  s.     [A.S.  erfe,  and  cynn.]    Cattle. 


erg,  er'-gon,  s.  [Gr.  epyoi/  iergon)  =  a  work.] 
Nat.  Phil.  :  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a 
dyne  working  through  a  distance  of  a  centi- 
metre. It  is  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  and  of 
energy.  (Ei^erett :  C.  G.  S.  System,  of  Units 
(1873),  ch.  iii.,  p.  13.) 

"The  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  thia 
force  [a  dynel  working  through  .i  centimetre  ;  and  we 
puri'ose  to  denote  it  by  some  derivative  of  the  Greek 
epyov.  The  forms  ergon,  ergal,  and  erg  have  been 
Bii^gested  ;  but  the  second  of  these  ha?  been  used  in  a 
diliereut  sense  by  Clauaius.  In  thia  case  alao  we  pro. 
pose  forthe  present  to  leave  the  termination  unsettled, 
and  we  request  that  the  word  ergon  or  erg  he  strictly 
limited  to  the  C.  G.  S.  unit  of  work,  or  what  is  for 
purposes  of  measurement  equivalent  to  this,  the  C.  G.  S. 
unit  nf  energy,  energy  being  measured  by  the  amount 
of  wurk  which  it  re  presents.  "~/'iri(  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Selection 
atid  Nomenclature  nf  Di/namical  and  Electrical  Units, 
Brit.  Assoc.  Jiep.  (1873).  pt  L.  p.  224- 

er-ga-sil'-i-ans,  s.  pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  erga- 
si!i(u.-i!),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suflF.  -ans.] 
Zool.  :  The  family  of  Ergasilidse. 

er-ga-sil'-i-dae,  s.  pl    [Mod.  La.t.  ergasil(im), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  suff.  -idoi.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  placed  under 
Milne  Edwards's  order  Sii'honostomata,  now 
Epizoa  or  Parasita.  Most  of  the  species  are 
parasitic  on  the  gills  of  fishes,  one  on  those  of 
the  lobster. 

er-ga-sil'-i-iis,  s.      [Gr.  ipyaaCa  (ergasia)  = 
work,  daily  labour  {?).] 

Zoo!.  :  A  genus  of  Crustaceans,  the  typical 
one  of  the  family  Ergasilidje  (q.v.). 

* er-gat',  *  er'-got,  r.f .    [Ergo.]    To  draw  as 
a  conclusion,  to  infer,  to  deduce. 

"  Little  doth  it  concern  ua  what  the  schoolmen  ergat 
Bi  their  schools." — H«un/t. 


'  er'-ga-ta,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  epyarr)?  (er. 
gatea).]    A  capstan,  a  windlass. 

er'-go,  adv,    [Lat.]    Therefore,  consequently. 

"  If  black  and  white  horses  are  devised,  pyed  bonei 
shall  pa.s8  by  snch  devise  :  but  lilack  and  white  hufMi 
areih'vised;  ergo,  the  pUiutitf  Hh:iH  have  the  pyed 
horsL's.  '—Forteseue  :  Specimen  of  ticribferuis  JiejiorU- 

er'-gon,  s.  [Eeq  3  Occurs  in  ooraposition. 
as  crpo /i-eight. 

"  The  helogrommetne  is  rather  less  than  the  ergott^ 
eight,  Iteliig  about  ti8  uiillioii  ^T^."—JiriX.  Assoc.  Se. 
port  for  1673.  p.  MJ. 

er'-got,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  spur,  stub  of  a  branch, 
&c.i 

1.  Anat. :  The  hippocampus  minor  of  the 
cerebellum.  [Hippocampus.]  It  is  called  also 
the  Calcar  avis.    (Quain.) 

2.  Farr. :  A  sort  of  stub,  like  a  piece  of  soft 
horn,  about  the  bigness  of  a  chestnut,  which  is 
placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint, 
and  is  commonly  hidden  under  the  tuft  of  the 
fetlock.     {Farrier's  Diet.) 

3.  Bot.  :  A  disease  affecting  rye,  com,  maize, 
and  other  grasses,  one  prominent  morbid 
symptom  being  that  the  seed,  besides  becoming 
black,  grows  elongated  so  as  to  resemble  the 
spur  of  a  cock,  whence  the  name  ergot 
comes.  When  the  disease  begins  first  sphacelia 
ajipear  upon  the  nascent  pistil.  After  a  time 
a  viscid  fluid  exudes  from  them  ;  then  comes 
the  spur  already  mentioned.  In  the  early 
stage  a  fungus,  Oidium  ahortijaciens,  appears  ; 
at  a  later  one,  if  the  plant  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently damp,  Cordiceps,  Purpurea,  and  other 
species.  The  disease  is  very  fatal  to  the  plants 
attacked,  and  an  admixture  of  ergotised  with 
sound  grain  is  dangerous,  and  sometimes  fatal, 
to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 

4.  Mat.  Medica :  Ergot  is  used  in  the  form 
of  Extractum  ergotce  liquidxim  (liquid  extract 
of  ergot),  Infusum  ergotce  (infusion  of  ergot), 
and  Tiiictura  ergotce  (tincture  of  ergot).  Ergot 
causes  contraction  of  the  minute  arteries  by 
acting  on  tlieir  muscular  walls,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  systemic  blood  pressure.  It 
is  employed  to  cause  contraction  of  the  uterus 
in  cases  of  labour.  When  taken  for  a  long 
time  in  small  quantities  in  the  form  of  bread 
made  from  ergotised  rye,  it  causes  gangrene. 
In  large  doses  it  induces  nausea,  vomiting 
delirium,  stupor,  and  death.  {Garrod:  Mai. 
Medica.) 

5.  Chem.  t  Ergot  contains  several  principles, 
which  have  not  been  propierly  isolated,  as 
ergotine,  scleromucin,  sclerotic  acid,  &c. 
Ergot  is  recognised  by  yielding,  when  distilled 
with  ca.ustic  jiotash,  a  distillate  of  trimethyl- 
amine,  N(CH3)3. 

*  er'-got,  v.t    [Ergat.] 

er'-got-ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot,  s,  ;  -ed.]  Attacked 
or  diseased  witli  ergot  ;  diseased  by  the 
attacks  of  the  fungus  Claviceps  purpurea. 

er'-got-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  ergot;  -ine  {Chem.) 

(q.v.).J 

Chem. :  An  amorphous,  feebly  bitter  sub. 
stance  contained  in  Ergot  (q.v.). 

er'-g6t-i§ed,  a.  [Eng.  ergot;  -ised.]  Dis 
eased,  as  rye  and  other  grasses,  with  ergot. 

"We  know  the  terrible  effect  of  ergotised  grasses 
and  there  may  ije  equally  deleterious  and  moreminutl 
fuiif^i  which  escape  uolice."— Field,  Jan.  28,  1882. 

er'-got-ism  (I),  «.     [Eng.  ergot;  -ism;  Fr. 
ergotisme.] 
Botany,  Agritiultvre,  &c. : 

1.  The  same  as  Ergot  (q.v.). 

2.  Med.:  A  disease  produced  by  eating  grain 
afiected  by  ergot. 

*  er'-got-i^m  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ergot,  v.  ;  -ism.] 
A  logical  inference,  conclusion,  or  deduction. 

"States  are  not  governed  by  ergotitms.'—Bro%ffne t 
Christian  Morals,  ii.  4. 

*er'-i-acli,  *er'-ic,  s.  {Iv.  eiHc.}  A  fine  or 
penalty  paid  in  ancient  times  in  Ireland  by 
any  one  guilty  of  murder.    [Were,  Wite.] 

"  By  the  brehj>n  law  or  custom  no  crime,  however 
enormons,  was  jimiished  with  death,  but  by  a  fine  or 

Secuniary  mulct,  which  was  levied  upon  the  criminaL 
[urdev  itself  wna  atoned  for  in  this  manner;  and 
each  man,  accutxling  to  his  rank,  had  a  different  rate 
or  value  affixed  to  him,  which  was  called  his  eric" — 
name  :  History  nf  Great  Britain,  i.  4a 

Er'-i-an,  a.      [From  Lake  Erie  on  the  St 
Lawrence.] 
Gettg.  &  Geol. :  Pertaining  to  Lake  Erie. 


boil,  boy;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hiii.  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  ain,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.  ph=t 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  8hu4 :  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -eious,  -tious,  -sious  :=  shiis.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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sublimation  in  small  quantities  at  a  time 
between  two  watch-^'ausfM.  It  has  bcLii 
foiuid  to  be  identical  with  hydroquinoiu', 
<JoIl4(OUV(14)(q.v.). 

f^-rid'-a-nus,  s.     [Lat.  Erida/mts  =  the  rivc^r 

Astron.  :  One  of  the  fifteen  anctentSouthern 
Constellations.  It  winds  like  a  river  {etyni.J 
through  Wie  ijky,  frum  the  star  of  tiie  liist 
magTiitudc,  Acheines,  in  th*^  const^dlalion 
Phoenix,  past  the  feet  of  Cctus,  to  the  star 
Rigel  in  Orion. 

er-i-ger -e-»,  s.  7V.  [Mud.  Lat.  erij/er(OH),  and 
Lat.  feni.  yl.  adj.  sutl'.  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  sub  tii\>e  of  Composite  plants,  tribe 
Asteroidete.     Type  Erigi^ron  (q.v.). 

e-lig^'-er-on,  s.  [ImI,  erigerou  ;  Gr.  ripiyipuiv 
{jerigeron)  (=  early,  old),  the  name  of  a  gruund- 
sel  (Senecio)  from  its  hoary  duwn.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  nf  i>lants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  sub-tribe  Erigereie  (q.v.).  It  lesenibk-s 
the  Aster,  but  lias  the  ray  flowers  mnlti- 
sehate,  and  the  truit  compressed.  Ab<>nt 
eighty  species  are  known.  They  are  from  tlie 
teiiiiterat*  and  colder  legions.  Two  are  British, 
(1)  Erigeran  alpinum.  and  (2)  E.  acre.  E. 
canadense  has  e8<-a[>ed  from  English  gardens, 
but  is  not  a  true  native  of  these  islands. 

*  er'-ig-i-W©,  a.  [As  if  from  Lat.  erigibilis, 
from  erigo  —  to  erect  (q.».).]  Capable  of 
being  erected. 

Er'-in,  Ar'-in,  s.    Ilr.]    The  native  name  of 

Ireland. 

"The  most  ancieut  Irish  caHed  their  country  fi'Wn. 
or  Eire,  or  lere ;  wlucb  wurtl  imixtrta  a  westt-m 
c<mutry ;  ami  by  tbts  uame  It  wm  uilled  by  tlie  ulJ 
Greek,  Keogrt^piien."— Campbell :  On  Ike  £<x.  and  tit. 
But.  of  Irei.  }i.  U.  • 

er-i-na'-9e-I-dflB,  er-i-na'-9e-a-d»,  5.  pi. 

[Lat.  erinaceti^  —  a  hedgehog,  and  feui.  pi. 
adj.  sulf.  -idcp.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Insectivora.  *  The  body 
above  is  covered  with  prickly  spines,  and 
may  be  rolled  into  a  ball,  with  these  defensive 
weapons  presented  nearly  in  every  direction  ; 
tlie  leet  are  not  suitable  for  digging.  Range 
in  s].ace  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Range  in 
time  from  the  Eocene  till  uuw.    [Eocene.] 

€r-i-na'-5e-OU8,  a.      [Lat   eriTiace(its)  —  a 
hedgehog,  and  Eng.,  &e.  stiff,  -ous.] 
Zool.  :  Pertaining  to  a  hedgehog.     - 

er-i-iia'-9e-us,  s.    [Lat.  ] 

Zovl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ErinaceidK 
(q.v.).  Ei'lnaccus  europieus  is  the  he<i;^ehog 
Range  in  time  from  the  Miocene  till  uuw. 
[Miocene.] 

©r-i-ne'-uin*  s.  [Gr.  eptVeo?  (m/t«w)  =  of 
wool,  woollen.] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  development  of  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis  of  trees,  spet-ially  of  the  Aineii- 
taceie,  the  Aceracete,  and  tlie  Rosaeeae.  Tlie 
cells  so  develo{)ed  used  to  be  mistaken  for 
Fungi.    {Griffith  it  Hen/rey.) 

e-rin'-gd,  s.    [Eryngo.] 

er-in'^ite,  s.      [From  Eriu  (q.v.),  and  sntf. 
-itt.  {Mill.)  {q.v.).     Named  from  the  erroneous 
bnlief  that  Erinite    No.    1    came    from    Ire- 
laud.] 
Mineralogy:  Two  metals. 

1,  Erinite  0/ tiardinger :  A  subtranslucent 
brittle  luiuenil,  occurring  in  maxiilated 
crystalline  grouj>s,  concentric  or  tii-rous. 
Hardiie.ss  45  to  5,  sp.  gi'.  404,  lustre  between 
dull  and  resinous,  colour  emerald-green,  cim- 
pos.  arsenic  acid  'S'i'lS,  oxide  of  copier  59"14. 
water  601,  alumina  177  =  100.  Fomid  in 
Cornwall.     (Dana.) 

2.  Erinite  of  Thomson:  A  variety  of  Mont- 
morelhmite  (q.v).  It  is  a  yellowish-red, 
clayey  mineral,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway. 

e-rin'-nys,  E-rin'-nys.  5.  (Lat.  Erinuys; 
dv.  'y.pivvs  {Erina:s).  >te  def.  The  d-iuLle  u 
came  IVum  an  eiToneous  notion  that  tlie  Greek 
word  had  a  vv  which  it  has  not,  at  least  in  the 
best  manuscripts.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol  :  A  Greek  avenging  deity 
like  the  Roman  Furies.  Then  the  number  was 
multiplied  to  three— Tisip hone,  Megara,  and 
Alecto. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Salter  to  a 
genus  of  Tiilobites,  family  Proetidse. 


Brian  formation,  a. 

Citol.  :  The  name  given  by  Principal  Daw- 
son to  a  North  American  formation  believed 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  British 
Devonian  rocks. 

Jt-ri-ca,  8.    [Lat.  trice;  Gr.  epeUij  (ereik^)  — 
heath.*] 

Uot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  tlie  order  Eiicace;e.  Sepals  f  uir;  corolla 
hypogynuua,  campaiiulute,  or  tubular,  four- 
lobed,  persistent;  stamens  eiglit;  ovary,  fonr- 
celltrtl ;  ^tyle  liliform ;  stigma  capitate,  dilated, 
four-lolied ;  capsule,  four-celled,  splitting 
loeulicidally  into  lour  valves,  many-.seeded  ; 
leaves  whorled,  rarely  scattered,  narrow, 
rigid ;  much-branched  uhruhs.  About  400 
Bjieciesare  known.  Five  are  British  ;  (1)  Erica 
tetralix,  the  Cross-leaved  ;  (2)  E,  ciiicrea,  the 
Fine-leaved  ;  (  )  E.  ciliaris,  the  Ciliated;  (4) 
E.  vagans,  the  Cornish ;  and  (6)  E.  Mediter- 
ranea,  the  Mcditerianean  Heath.  Nos.  1  and 
2  are  widely  diffused  and  abundant;  the  rest 
are  more  local.  Many  c)f  the  foreign  Ericas 
occur  in  South  Africii,  from  which  numljers 
of  them  have  been  biought  U)  English  green- 
houses. They  are  found  also  in  North  Africa, 
Eui'ope,  and  North  Asia  Not  one  is  now 
regarded  as  medicinal. 

er-i-ca'-ce-CB,  s.  ph     [Mod.  Lat  eric(a),  and 
Lat.  fern,  pi.  ad.j.  sntf.  -acea'.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  hyjiogynous  Exogens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Ericales.  It  con- 
Bisls  of  shrubs  or  nntlershrubs,  with  evergreen 
leaves,  rigi'l,  entire,  wliorled  or  opposite,  with- 
out stipules  ;  calyx  four  to  tive-cleft,  some- 
times separating  into  tour  or  five  pieces, 
regular  or  irregular;  stamens  defhiite,  equal 
in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or 
twii  e  as  many,  hypogynous  or  nearly  so  ; 
ovary  surrounded  by  a  disc,  many-celled, 
many-seeded;  style  one.  straight;  sLigma 
one,  undivided,  toothed  or  three-cleft;  truit 
capsular,  many-celled,  with  ceutial  placenta- ; 
seeds  indellnite,  minute.  Known  genera  about 
seventy  ;  species  about  1,000.  Their  great 
seat  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  they  are 
found  also  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  North  Asia. 
In  Australia  they  are  al)sent,  their  place  being 
SMi^l'lied  by  Epacridacete  (q.v.).  The  berries 
o!"  the  succulent-fruited  kinds  are  grateful  to 
the  taste.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Ericea"  and  Uhododendreie. 

cr-i-ca'-9©-OUS»  a.      [Mod.   Lat.  eH€ace((c), 
and  Kug  ,  A:c.  sull*.  -o»a.l 

Bot.  :  Peitaiuing  or  relating  to  the  order 
Ericaceae  (q.v.). 

€r-i-ca'-le§,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
feiii.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ah-^.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogyTious  Exogens 
with  dichlamydeous  flowers,  symmetriial  in 
the  ovary,  axile  placentte,  detinite  stimens.  and 
embryo  enclosed  In  a  Luge  quantity  of  fleshy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  live  ordei-s, 
Humiriaceffi,  Epacriilacefe,  Pyrolace*,  Fran- 
coacea;,  Monotrojiaceie,  and  Encacese. 

I'-e-se,  s.  pi.     fMod.  Lat.  eric(a),  and  Lat. 
fern.  ill.  adi.  sutf.  -ew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ericaceae.  The  fruit  is 
loculieidal,  rarely  septit  idal  or  berried.  The 
buds  are  naked.  It  is  divi<led  into  two 
families,  Eiicidaaand  Audronieiiidte. 

^ricll'-tlll-ans,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  rrichthys, 
and  Eng.,  i:c.  \>\.  sntf.  -ans.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  for  tlie  tribe  of 
nnicuirassiated  .stomapud  crustaceans,  the 
type  of  which  is  Erichthus  (q.v.). 

S-nch'-thys,  *  e-rich'-thiis,  s.    [Gr  eoiov 

{erioii)  =  wool,  ami  ix^^^  (ickthns)  =  lish.) 

Zoi'l. :  A  genus  of  stomapoda.  It  contains 
the  Glass  Shrimps  (q.v.). 

O-Hc'-l-dee,    s.  pi.      [Mod.  Lat.  e7*ic(«),  ahd 
Lat  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Erice*  (q.v.). 

fi-ri'-^i-none,  s.     [Lat.  erica,  and  Eng.,  &c. 

(quipwHi'.] 

Chfrm.  :  A  crvstalline  substance  obtnined  by 
the  dry  distilln'tion  of  eriCJiceous  plants.  The 
liquid  distillate  is  treated  with  plumbic  ace- 
tate and  Illtered  ;  the  liltrate  is  treated  with 
H'-S  gas  to  n.nu've  the  lead,  and  then  evniui- 
rated  to  drj'ness.    The  residue  is  purified  by 

late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  po^ 
or,  wore.  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Sj^ian.     ».  oe  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


er  -  X  -  6  -  bo- trjr  -  a.  «.  [Gr.  <pioi/  («rw;0  = 
wool,  and  fiorpvs  (botrus)  ==■  a  cLuiiter  or  bunch. 
of  grai>es.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Pomaceae.  Eriobotrya 
japonica,  formeily  called  Meiridlus  japonica  IB- 
tlie  Loquat  or  Javanese  Medlar. 

er-i-d-cau-lil'-ce-w.«.;>^  [Mod.  Lat.fnomu- 
l(on),  and  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Endogens,  alliance 
Glumales,  It  consists  nf  perennial  marsh 
jilunts  with  linear  cellular  spongy  leuvtis 
sheathing  at  the  base  Flowers  in  lieails, 
braiteate,  unisexual,  very  minute,  glumes 
two,  unilateral,  or  three  :  ovary  Hujierior, 
three  or  two-celled  ;  8*;eds  solitary,  pendulrius, 
Alwut  200  species  are  known,  Two-tliiids 
occur  in  the  tropics  of  America,  and  half  the 
remainder  in  Australia.  A  few  are  in  tent- 
l)erate  America,  and  one  in  Britain.  Eriocaulon 
setaceuvi,  boiled  in  oil,  is  used  In  India  as  a 
remedy  for  itch. 

gr-i-6-cau'-lon,  s.  [Gr.  epiov  (erlon)  =  wool, 
and  jcov^oc  (kaiclos)=^  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 
Named  from  the  woolly  scapes  of  some  species.) 
Bot. :  Pipewort.  A  genus  of  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  order  Eriocaulaceai.  The 
male  flowers  are  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the 
head,  the  outer  perianth-segments  subspathu- 
late,  the  stamens  four  to  six.  Eriocaulon  bept- 
anguUxre  is  found  in  lakes  in  Skye,  Un* 
Hebrides,  and  the  west  of  Ireland. 

€r-i-0-96-ph&l'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  crto- 
cephal(us),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suft'.  -me.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Asteraceae,  tribe  Sene* 
cionidese. 

er-i-i-^eph'-a-liis,  s.  (Gr.  tptou  (eri^n)  = 
wool,  and  ice<iiaA)7  (kfpiude)  =■  the  head.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Eriocephaleffi  (q.v.).  It  contains  some  South. 
African  bushes  greatly  branched.) 

e-ri-o-  den'-drdn,  s.     [Gr,  epiov  (erion)  = 

wool,  and  6eV6pof  {dendron)  =  tretr,] 

Bot. :  Wool-tree.  A  genua  of  Stertmliaceae. 
sub-order  or  tribe  Bonibaceae,  or  according  to 
some  they  are  of  the  order  MalvacetE.  The 
calyx  is  naked,  irregularly  tive-lobed,  with  the 
lobes  usually  twin  ;  petaU live,  joined  togetln-r; 
fi  laments  di  vided  at  the  apex  into  five  bundles ; 
stigma  five  or  six-cleft.  Tlie  genus  contains 
large  trees  with  spongy  W0'»d,  ])almat€  leaves, 
and  iar-e  retl,  white,  or  scarlet  flowere.  About 
six  s|>ecies  are  known,  five  from  America,  the 
other  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The  wood  is  too 
spongy  to  be  used  for  building,  but  it  can  be 
made  into  canoes. 

er-i-6-g6n'-e-fiB,s.pi.  [Mod.  La.t.  eriogon(um), 
antl  Lat.  feni.  ]'l   adj.  sufl'.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Polygouaceae,  type  Erio- 
gonum. 

er-i-og'-o-num,  s.    [Gr.  eptov  (erion)  —  wool, 
and  YOfv  {yon»)  =  the  knee,  a  joint  of  a  plant] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tribe  Polygouaceae  (q.v.). 

crA-o-lsQ-nB^  s.     [Gr.  epiov  (erion)  =  wool, 

and  x-^ttu'tt  (chtuina)  =  a  cloak ;  because  the 
calyx  is  wiKilly.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  tril>e  Eiiol^nea;  (q.v.). 

er-i-6-l3e'-ne*ae.  s.  2^1.   [Mod.  Lat  erM)ten<a> 

(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.,-e«.J 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Byttneiiaceaa. 

er-i-6m'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  eptoi-  (erion)  =  wool, 
and  p.i7pov  (inetron)  =  a  measure.]  An  in- 
strument fur  measuring  the  ammeter  of  small 
fillies,  such  as  wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  by 
ascertaining  the  diameter  of  any  one  of  the 
coloured  rings  whith  they  produce. 

'•  The  erV'ineier  ia  fornji^d  of  a  piece  of  card  or  plat« 
of  hmm.  liiiViiiL.'  ail  apii-ture  ui  al*out  uue-nflietli  g.  au 
iiiuli  111  (ii.HiiiL-L^r  m  tLe  leiitie  oi  a  click- ul  uiic-half 
incli  ill  diitiiieter,  Hud  perforattd  witli  small  uulea. 
Tlie  fibre  or  jitirlicle  to  be  iutiU.iireJ  ia  bxeii  iii  a  sHd^r, 
auiJ  thtt  erttr}nit.r  being  pliu:t;d  before  a  strong  ncht. 
atid  tue  eye  nssisti^d  by  a  leua  Hi),lit:d  behind  tLe 
8Ui:iU  hult:.  tlic  rings  of  colours  will  be  seen.  The 
slider  mu!it  tlieu  be  drawu  out  or  puslied  iu  till  the 
limit  of  the  brst  rrd  and  green  rjug  (tlic  oue  si-lect-aj 
by  Dr.  YoimB',lei>ineide9  wiUi  the  circle  of  iierforiitiona, 
aiiJ  the  index  will  then  s..ow  ou  the  scale  the  size  of 
the  particle  or  fibre."— ^re were*- ;  Oplia. 

er'-i-o-mys,  s.  [Gr.  6pto»'(€mH)  =  wool,  and 
ftu    (mils)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool:  A  genus  of  ChinchiUidEB.  Eriomy$ 
laniger  is  the  Chinchilla. 


eriophonim— Eros 
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ir-i-oph-or-um,  s.  (Gr.  fpcoc  {eriori)  = 
wuul.  and  tl>op6':  (jWwjros)  =  bearing.} 

Bot.  :  Cotton-grass.  A  genus  of  Oyperaceie 
(Sedges),  tribe  Scirpete.  It  consists  of  jteien- 
nial  tufted  herbs,  with  many-flowei-ed  sjiike- 
iets  ;  tlie  glumes  imbricated  ou  every  side, 
and  several  hyj'ogyuous  bristles,  becoming 
very  long  and  silky.  Four  species  occur  in 
Britain ;  (1)  Eriophornm  vaginatnm,  (2)  E. 
afpinum,  (H)  E.  polystachyoit .  B.n<\  (4)  H.  gmcile. 
The  eominon  E.  angnstifolium  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  variety  of  No.  3. 
No.  \  is  the  Hare-tail,  No.  2  the  Alpine.  No.  3 
includes  both  the  Broad  and  the  Narrow- 
leaved,  and  No.  4  is  the  slender  Cotton-grass. 
The  silk  or  cotton  from  the  English  species  of 
the  genus  has  been  made  into  paper  and  the 
wicks  of  candles  or  used  for  stuffing  pillows. 
The  immature  leaves  of  a  Himalayan  species, 
E.  ctunosum  or  cannabmum,  are  used  for  rope- 
making. 

«-riph'-i--a,  s.  [Lat.  eriphia;  Gr.  ^pe^teia 
(erepheia)  =  an  unknown  plant,] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  decapod  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.  Eriphia  spinifrons  is  widely  dif- 
fused in  the  different  seas. 

«-r3Ls'-Iua,  s.  [Gr.  epto-^ia  (erisTna)  —  a  cause 
of  quarrel ;  epifa>  (erizo)  =  to  strive  ;  ept? 
(eris)  =  strife.  So  called  from  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  structme  described  under  No. 
1,  and  the  genus  placed  under  No.  2.] 
Bota  ny : 

1.  The  rachis  or  axis  of  grasses. 

2.  A  genus  of  South  American  Vochyaceae, 
Erisma  Jupura,  is  the  Japura  of  Brazil,  a  line 
tree.  80  to  120  feet  high. 

*  e-ris  -tic,  ""  e-ris'-tick,  *  e-ris'-tic-al. 

a.  &  s.     [Gr.  eptoTtKos  (eristikos)  —  pertaining 
to  strife  ;  tpt's  (eris)  =  strife.] 

A.  As  adj.  (0/  both  fonns) :  Controversial ; 
pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  disputation 
or  controversy. 

"Somauy  eristlck  v/Titms»."—L^e  qf  Firman  (1698J, 
p.  20, 

B.  As  svbst.  (Of  the  form  Eristic)  :  A  contro- 
versialist. 

"  All  Eucliite  as  well  as  an  Eriitick." — Qauden  : 
Teara  of  the  Church,  p,  93. 

*  er'-i-tage  (tage  as  tig),  5.    [Hebitaoe,  s.] 

^  ©r'-i-tage  (tage  as  tig),  v.  t.  [Heritage,  v.] 

1.  To  inherit. 

"  The  dehuueve  fosothe  sliulii  eritagen  the  erthe."— 
WydiJ^e  :  P».  xxxvi,  IL 

2.  To  endow. 

"The  lawe  of  Ii(  hts eritagede  them:  —Wydiffe:  Ee- 
cttij.  xvii.  9. 

*  e-rite,  s.     (Lat.  Jueretfcus.]    A  heretic. 

"The  foi-swoi-eue.  the  hetheue,  the  eritat."—Old 
Eng.  Bomilien.  p.  H3. 

er'-ix,  s.    [Ervk.] 

*  erke,  s.  [A.S.  earg,  earh.l  Lazy,  idle,  indo- 
lent, -slothful. 

"  For  lueii  therein  should  hem  delite; 
Aud  of  that  dedo  be  not  erlm. 
But  L>fl  sitbtia  hiiiuit  that  werke."       Cliaucer. 

er'-lan-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Erla  in  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge,  where  it  is  found.] 

j'V//?i.  tt  Petrol.  :  A  light  greenish-  grey 
niiueral  or  rock  containing  silica,  alumina, 
lime.  Arc.  At  first  it  was  considered  a  mineral, 
but  Dana  believes  it  to  be  a  rock.  If  the 
latter  view  ultimately  prevail,  the  spelling 
will  probably  he  changed  to  EHanyte,  the 
teriniruition  -yte  being  the  modificatiou  of -i(e 
adojited  to  distinguish  rocks. 

erl-king,  s.  [Dan.  ellerkonge;  Ger.  erl-konig 
=  el!-king.]  In  German  and  Scandinavian 
mythology,  an  elf  or  personified  natural  power, 
very  mischievous,  especially  Ui  children. 

"  The  hero  of  the  present  piece  is  the  Erl  or  Oalt 
King,  a  tleiid  who  ia  supposed  to  dweil  iu  tlie  recesses 
of  the  forest,  aud  tlieuce  to  issue  forth  upon  the  lie- 
uighted   tmveller  to  lure  him  to  his  destruction." — 

.SV«f(  -■  Erl  Kiivj. 

*  erme,  v.i.  [A.S.  earmlan.]  To  grieve,  to 
lament. 

*  erme-ful.  a.  [Erme.]  Sad,  mournful, 
giievous,  piteous. 

*  er'-me-lin.  *  er-mi-lin.  s.  [a  dlmin.  of 
Ermine  (q.v.)."]     A  little  ermine. 

"  Ou  hia  shield  enveloped  sevenfold 
He  bore  a  crovmed  little  ermilin." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  III.  U.  26. 


er'-mine, "  er-m\rne,  *  er-min.  *  cr-myn, 

.s.  &  ((.  [From  O.  rr.  ermin«(Mod.  Fr.  JiemUnn, 
I'lov.  enaiiii).  In  Sw.,  Dan.  6l  Ger.hermelia  ; 
Dili.  keTnieiljn:  ii\K  nrmiAo ;  Port,  amiiuho  : 
Ital.  armdlino,  ennellino  =  the  ermine  or  its 
fur.  Low  Lat.  arm^Hnu-s  armelUna,hermelliua 
ic  pellU  aTTiieiiia  =  the  Armenian  rat  (Mus  At- 
menius,  or  Mus  J'ojiticus).  The  etym.  which 
connects  the  ermine  tlirougli  theSp.,  the  Port., 
and  the  Low  Lat.  with  the  Armenian  mouse, 
to  which  the  ermine  has  no  zoological  afflnity, 
was  first  made  by  Diicange ;  it  was  adopted 
by  Littre,  and  is  not  directly  controverted  by 
Siceat.] 
A,  As  substantive :  « 

1.  Ordinary  Langrtage : 
L  Literally : 

*  (1)  An  Armenian. 

••  Ne  non  Ermijie  ue  Egipcieime.'' 

Chuucer:  C.  T..  15.824 

(2)  The  fiu-  of  the  animal  described  under 
II.  1,  prepared  for  use  by  having  the  black 
tips  of  the  tail  inserted  at  regular  intervals  in 
tlie  white  fur  of  the  body,  so  as  to  contrast 
with  it.  It  Is  obtained  from  Russia  iu  Eurojje, 
Norway,  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  also,  though 
to  a  less  extent  than  formerly,  from  North 
Anieri(*a. 

(3)  The  animal  described  under  II.  1. 

"  Wvajiped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
tVivered  her  with  fiiinw.  like  ermine  ; 
Thustliey  buried  Miunehalia" 

Longfelloio :  Song  of  fftawatha,  ix. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  office,  position,  or  dignity  of  a 
judge,  from  his  state  robe  being  ornamented 
or  bordered  with  ermine. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Ennine-weasel,  a  small 
mammal,  MusUla  erminea.  The  body  in 
summer  is  reddish-browii  above  and  white 
beneath,  and  in  winter  is  wholly  white,  ex- 
cejit  the  extremity  ot  the  tail,  which  all  the 
year  round  is  black.  The  more  northerly  the 
latitude  and  the  severer  the  individual  winter 
is,  the  purer  is  the  white  of  the  animal's  fur. 
It  is  found  in  the  arctic  aud  temperate  parts 
of  Europe,  becoming  more  abundant  as  one 
travels  northwards.  It  occurs  also  iu  the 
corresponding  parts  of  North  America,  ranging 
as  far  south  as  to  the  middle  of  tlie  United 
States.  It  frequents  stony  places  and  thickets, 
and  is  active,  tierce,  and  bloodthirsty.  It  is 
called  also  the  Stoat  (q.v.). 

2,  Her.  :  One  of  the  furs,  represented  by 
bla(^k  spots  of  a  particular 
shape  on  a  white  gi'ound. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed  iu  whole  or 
in  part  of  ernuue  fur. 

2.  In  any  way  pertaining 
to  the  animal  described 
under  II.  1. 

3.  White  in  colour,  [Ek- 

ERMINE.  MIKE-MOTH.] 

ermine-moth,  s. 

Eiiloiii. :  Ypoiio»ieuta  padella,  a  moth  the 
wings  of  which  are  white. 

ermine-weasel,  s.    [Ersiini:,  II.  1.] 

er' -mined,  a.    [Eng.  ermin{e);  -ed.]    Clothed 
with  or  wearing  ermine. 

■'  £i-mined  Age,  aud  Youth  in  arms  renowned, 
HoniHiriti'^'  hia  scourge  aud  hair-cloth,  meekly  kissed 
the  ground."  Scott :  D<j)t  Roderick,  xxii;. 

er'-mine^,  s.    [Ermine.] 

Her.  :  The  reverse  of  ermine,  being  repre- 
sented by  white  spots  on  a  black  ground. 

er'-min-itef,  s.    [Ermine.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Ermine,  but  with  a  single 
red  hair  on  each  side  of  the  emiine  spots, 

er-min-ois  (ois  as  wa),  s.    [Ermine.) 
Her.  :  A  gold  ground  with  black  spots. 

* er-mixig, * ear-ming,  a.    [AS.  earmian 
=  to  grieve.]    Grieving,  sad,  miserable. 

"  Tha  ermii'g  saule  habbeth  ireste  iune  helle." 

aUl  Eng.  BomilieB.  p.  47. 

*  er'-mit,  *  er-  myte,  s.    [Hermit.] 

•  er'-mit-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Hermitage] 
tern,  feme  (I),  tetrne,  team,  5.    (a,S. 

earn— AW  eagle;  Sw.  6ni;  Dun.  am;  Dut. 
arend;  Ger.  aar ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ar^  am;  Goth, 
ara.]    (Chiefly  Scotch.) 

1.  Tlie  Sea  Eagle,  Haliaitus  aZbidlla. 


2.  The  Gulden  Eagle,  AquiUi  chrysaetus. 

3.  The  Aquilina  (Eagles)  generally. 

"Ala  0rtt4  tbl  >huitthe  Iw  uewcd   sal.' 

£.  Eng.  PaalUtr,  Fk.  ckL  A, 

erne  (2),  seme,  s.  [A.S.  earn,  cem.]  A  cot- 
tJigf. ;  a  jthice  of  retirement, 

*er'-ne8t,a  &18.    [Earnest.] 

ern'-fem,  s     [Scotch  em  =  eagle,  and  Eng. 

fer>i.\ 

Bot.:  (1)  "  Polypodium  fragile"  iCystnpterit 
fragilis).  (Jamiesoii.)  (2)  Pteris'  aquilina. 
(Brillen  &  Holland.) 

er'-niit,  *er-nute,  s.    [Eng.  earth,  and  nvi.) 

An  eitrtlinut,  Buuiiim  Jlcxuvsum. 

e~r6'de,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  ^oder,  from  Lat.  erodo  = 

to  gnaw  olf:  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  rodo  = 

to  gnaw.]    To  eat  into  or  away  ;  to  corrode. 

"  It  hath  l)een  .inclently  received,  that  the  aea-atr 

hath  Hiitiiiathy  with  the  luu^s.  If  It  cometh  ne-ir  tha 

body,  and  irodtth  ihem.'— Bacon  :  Nat.  nist..  §  a83. 

e-rod'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Erode.] 
A»  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B,  As  adjective. : 

1 .  Ord.  Lang. :  Eaten  into  or  away  ;  gnawed, 
corroded. 

"  Back  from  the  greatly  eroded  aud  bolaly-rising 
wall  of  the  cuuglumeratf." — Traiu.  Amer.  Pltilos.  Soc, 
1S73,  vol.  xli).,  IK  272. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Erose  (q.v.). 

e-rod'-ent,  5.    [Eat.  erodens,  pr,  par.  of  erodo.] 
Med. :  A  pre]iaration  or  application  which, 
as  it   were,    eats  away  any  excrescence  ;  a 
caustic. 

e-ro'-di-um,  s.  [Gr.  epwSios  {erodios)=.^ 
heron,  to  the  bill  of  which  the  beak  of  the 
fruit  presents  some  resemblance.] 

Bot.  :  Stork's-bill.  A  genus  of  Geraniacese. 
Petals  regular;  stamens  ten,  slightly  mona- 
delphous  at  tlie  base,  the  Hve  oi>i'osite  the 
petals  sterile,  the  other  five  alternating  with 


ERODILTM. 
1.  stamens  aud  Styles. 

a  gland  at  their  base  ;  capsules  each  with  a 
longsi'iral  awn,  bearded  on  the  inside.  About 
fifty  species  are  known,  all  from  the  Eastern 
hemisphere.  Three  are  British  ;  (1)  Erodium 
cicidarium,  (2)  E.  Tnaritimum,  and  (3)  E.  inos- 
chattnii.  No.  1  is  the  Hemlock,  No,  2  the  Sea, 
and  No.  3  the  Musky  Stork's-bill. 

*  e'-ro-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  erogatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erogo  =  to  prevail  upon  by  entreaties :  e  ~  ex 
=  out,  fully,  and  rogo  =  to  ask.]  To  lay  out, 
to  distribute,  to  bestow. 

"  To  the  ac'iniriiii;  of  scieuce  belongeth  uuderstand* 
log  aud  memory,  wljich  as  a  treasury  hath  poner  to 
retain,  and  also  to  erogntt:  and  distribute  \\  hen  opiwr- 
tunity  hapi)t;neth,*— Sir  T.  Elyot :  iinvernour,  to  198. 


*  e-ro-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  erogatlo,  from  ero- 
fiatus,  pa.  I'ar.  of  erogo.]  The  act  of  giving  or 
bt/stowing ;  distribution. 

er-6ph'-i-la,  s.  [Gr.  V  (c^).  eap  (£«'")  =  the 
spring,  and  ^tAt'w  (phiHo)  =  to  love.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers.  family  Drabidae. 
It  resembles  Draba,  but  has  deeply  cloven 
white  petals,  &:c.  ;  seeds  numerous  in  each 
cell  of  the  pod.  Ernphila  verna,  formerly 
calletl  Draba  verna,  is  the  Common  Whitlow- 
gras-s.  It  is  Briti:^  h  ;  flowering  on  walls,  rocks, 
aud  dry  banks  fn  ui  March  to  June. 

E'-ros,  fir'-6s,  .■;.    [Gr.] 

Cr.  .Myth. :  Tlie  Greek  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Cupid,  the  God  of  Love.     [Cupid.] 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph  =  £ 
H)lan,  -tian  =  sh^Ji.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon«  -slon  =  zhun.    -tlons,  -sioas,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &ic  ^  b^l,  d^ 
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erose— erratic 


^-rd'se*  a.     [Lat.  eroms,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 
•  1.  ord.  lAJLiig. :  Gnawed  or  eatea  away. 
2.  But.:  Gnawed  ;  having  the  margin  irregu- 
larly toothed,  aa  if  bitten  l>y  some  animal. 

^-r6aO'-l^»  (idv.     [Eiig.  crose;  -ly.]     So  as  to 
ai)pfar  giiawed  or  lutten. 

erosely  toothed,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  tlie  teeth  as  if  gnawed  or 
eroded ;  eroso-dentiite. 

^ro'-^lon,  s.    [Lat.  erosio,  from  eroms,  pa. 
par.  of  erodo.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language, : 

1.  The  act  of  eating  or  gnawing  away  ; 
corrosion. 

2.  The  state  of  bmug  eaten  or  gnawed  away  ; 
corroded. 

'■  ABBPa-ailt  ifl  asharii  BulId  body.  In  r  coiistant  diet 
of  salt  meiit,  It  breaks  tlie  vtaaeltt,  \HM\\it:Mi  erohUms 
of  llie  solid  iMirts.  and  all  the  eyiuptomu  of  tht  nea- 
■curvy."~j<r6Ml'iHoI- 

II.  Med.  :  A  gradual  eating  away  or  destniL-- 
tion  of  a  part  of  tlie  body  by  ulceration,  or  l)y 
increased  action  of  the  abaorbouta,  whether 
spontaneous  or  not. 

erosion  theory  or  hypothesis. 

(ieol.  :  A  tlieory  or  hyp(itl»esi.s  wliich  attri- 
butes the  excavation  of  lakes  chietiy  to  the 
erosive  power  of  water  in  the  form  of  glacieis, 
instead  of  regarding  them  as  due  to  the  exist- 
ence in  the  s]»ot3  where  they  occur  of  cracks 
or  fissures  in  the  struta.  Much  support  is  lent 
to  the  erosion  hypotliesis  by  glancing  at  a  map 
of  a  country  near  tlie  Arctic  circle,  like 
Sweden,  oi-  one  full  of  high  mountains  like 
Switzerland,  in  which  glaciers  have  scope  for 
action,  and  noting  how  lakes  abound.  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Geological  Observations  on  South 
Anierica,  led  the  way  in  pointing  out  this  con- 
nection in  individual  cases,  and  Prof.  Ramsay, 
in  examining  Wales  and  other  parts  of  Englam  I , 
generalized  the  plienomenon,  and  brought  to- 
gether Iresh  evidence  in  its  favour.  {Quar.  Jour. 
(Jeol.  Soc.,  viii.,  pt.  i.,  374,  and  xviii.,  188,  &c.) 

6-r6'-sion-ist,  s.     [Eng.  erosion;  -tst.] 

Geol.  :  One  who  holds  tlie  Erosion  theory  or 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  mountain  tarns 
or  lakes.    [Erosion  th  eobv.  ] 

"The  Erosionists,  or  upholders  of  the  efficacy  of 
BuperftciiU  w.i3te."*-vl.  (Seikie.  iu  Mncmillana  Miigu- 
zim:  July,  1881,  p.  23U. 

*  e-r6'-sive,a.     [Lat.  erosus,  pa.  par.  of  erodo.] 
Tending  to  eat  away  or  corrode  ;  corrosive. 

S-rd-s6-,  pre/.     [Lat.  erosiis.]    [Erose.] 

B'A.,  t£c. :  Eiose,  eroded,  as  if  gnawed  or 
bitten. 

eroso-dentate,  a. 

Bot. :  As  irregularly  toothed  as  if  it  had  been 
bitten. 

e-ros'-trate,  a.    [Lat.  e  =  out  of,  here  =  not, 
and  Eng,,  &c.  rosfraic  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Not  having  a  rostrum  or  beak. 

^Sr'-O-teme,    s.      [Gr.  epwTTjjua  (ei-dtema)  =  a 
question,   from  eptoraw  (erotao)  =  to  ask,  to 
question.] 
Rhet. :  A  mark  of  interrogation. 

jtr-^o-te'-sls,  s.     [Gr.,  froih  eptt)T£Uj  (eroUw) — 
to  ask,  to  question.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  strong 
affirmation,  or  more  commonly  a  strong  nega- 
tion, is  implied  under  the  form  of  an  interro- 
gative. 

*  er-6-tet'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  ^pwn^Ti/co?  {erdtei%kos\ 
from  kpiuTaui  {erotao).']     Interrogatory. 

•c-rot-ic,  *e-r6t'-ick.  e-rot'-ic,  a.  &■  s. 

(Gr.  tptijTiKo?  (erotiko^i),  fioni  e'pw?  {eras),  genit. 
€pcuTo5  (eroios)  =  love.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  caused  by 
love. 

"  If  he  be  born  when  Mars  and  Venus  are  in  con- 
Junction,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  iucliued  to  lovt^  .tud 
erofick  melancholy."— /"errand."  On  Love  Melancholy 
(in-i"i,  ].,  150. 

B.  As  subtt. :  A  love  poem  or  composition. 

*  e-rot'-ic-al,  a.      (Eng.   erotic;    ■al.']     The 
same  as  Erotic  (q.v.), 

"  Jason  Prateiisis  who  writes  copiously  of  this  ero. 
tical\o\<i."-~Iiurton:  Atiatomy  of  Atelajicholy,  p.  442. 

•-rd-to-ma'-m-a,  er-6-tdm'-a-ny,  s.  [Gr. 
?pcuc  (eros),  genit.  epwros  {eroios)  =  love,  and 


fLo-vLa  {mania)  =  madness.]       Mental    aliena- 
tion or  melanclioly  caused  by  love. 

er-6-tyl-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erotylus,  ' 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit',  -it/a;.] 

Kntom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles, 
wilb  very  gibbous  bodies,  found  iu  fungi. 
Three  genera  Jire  British. 

e-rof -jr-liis,  a.  [Lat.  erotylm  =  an  unknown 
jjreeiouB  stone  ;  Gr.  epwruAos  (erotidos)  =  ii 
darling,  a  sweetheart,  from  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  species] 

Entoni. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Erotyl^dEE  (q.v.). 

er-p6t  6-16g'~ic-al,  a.    [HERpirroLOGicAL.) 

er-pe-tol'-o-gist,  s.    [Heri'etologist.J 

er-p6-tdl'-d-gy,  s.    [Herpetouwy.J 

er'-pet-on,  s.    [HEUFErroN.] 

err,  *  erre,  *  er-ren,  v.i.  &  (.    [Fr.  errer, 

from    Lat.   erro,    whicli   stands   for  an    older 
ertso ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  airzjan=  to  make  to 
err;  O.  H.  Ger.  irran;   Ger.  irreii=to  wan- 
der.   (Skeat.)^ 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  L  Lit.  :  To  wander,  to  ramble. 

"  The  which,  whiuiue  he  wiui  gon  awey.  erride  in  the 
wUdernes  of  Benwilfre.  —tt'i/cli^e  :  (Jenetii  xxiv.  14. 
II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  go  astray  or  wander  from  the  nght  or 
true  course,  purpose,  or  eiul. 

"We  have  erred  aud  strayed  like  loat  ebeei>." — 
Common  Prayer :  Uenenil  L'onfes»ion. 

*  2.  To  miss  the  thing  or  object  aimed  at. 

"Aimed  at  helm,  his  lauce  erred.' 

Tennyiuyn  :  Enid,  l.OM. 

3.  To  go  wrong  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to 
make  mistakes  ;  to  blunder. 

"  Bhime  me  not  i(  I  have  rrred  in  count 
Of  gods,  of  nymphs,  of  riners  yet  unread." 

UpeuaKr  :  /'.  Q..  IV.  xii.  2. 

*  H.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lead  astray  ;  to  cause  to  err  ;  to  mis- 
lead. 

"  Sometimes  he  [the  devil]  tempts  by  covetousuess. 
di'unkeiin^ss,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,vrri.  dejects,  aaveji, 
kills.  |)iotects,  aud  rides  some  men  as  they  do  their 
horscs. ' — Burton  :  A  nut.  of  Melancholy,  p.  50, 

2,  To  miss,  to  mistake. 

"  I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way.  thou  leading."    Milton ;  P.  L..  x.  266. 

*  err'-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  err;  -able.}  Liable  to 
err  or 'mistake  ;  fallible. 

*  err'-a-ble-ness,  s.      [Eng.  errable;   -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  errable ;   liableness  to 
err  or  mistake  ;  fallibility. 

"  We  may  infer  from  the  crrableneu  of  our  nature, 
the  reasonableness  of  compassion  to  be  seduced."— 
More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  err  -a-bund ,  a.      [Lat.  errahundtis,  from 

erro.]  '  Wandering,  erratic. 

"Vou  with  your  errabund  guesses."— &»«(ftei/ •"  rfte 
Doctor,  luterchapter  xiiL 

Er-ral»  s.     [Corrupted  Ambic  (J)."] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Cephei. 

er'-rand,  *  serende,  *  arende,  "*  arunde, 
*  erand,  ^  erande,  '  erende»  *  erinde, 
*ernde,  '^  eroud,  s.  [A.s.  cerendi:  —  a 
message;  cogn.  with  Icel.  eyrendi,  orendi ; 
Sw.  (prende;  Dan.  arende;  O.  H.  Ger.  driinti, 
aranti.]  A  verbal  message  ;  a  communication 
to  be  made  to  some  pei'son  at  a  distance  ;  a 
special  business  or  matter  entrusted  to  a  mes- 
senger ;  something  to  be  done  or  told. 

"I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  kuiR.' —Judges 
Iji.  19. 

errand-'boy,  s.  A  boy  kept  to  run  on 
erran'i;^. 

*  er-rand-er,  s.  [Eng.  errand ;  -er.]  One 
sent  on  an  errand,  a  messenger. 

"The  Saviour  i)a.ssed  his  own  kerchief  over  hJacoun- 
tenance,  aud  gave  it  to  the  errander,  stamped  with 
the  Heaven-King's  \iaa,z6."—ArcU(gologia,  vol.  xlvi,,  p. 
26gL 

*  er'-rant  (1),  *  er-raont,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  er- 
rant, 'from  Lat.  errans,  pr.  fiar.  of  erro  =  to 
err  (q.v.)."] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit.  :  Wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  ap- 
plied more  especially  to  those  kniglit.s  in  the 
middle  ages  who  wandered  about  in  search  of 
adventures,  and  to  show  their  prowess  and 
chivalry.    [Knight-ekrant,] 


IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Deviating  from  a  certain  course. 

"  Knots,  by  tlie  conflux  of  uieetlug  aai>. 
Infect  the  souud  pine,  aiid  divert  bu  Kralu, 
Tortlve  aud  errant,  from  hie  course  oigrowth." 
Shuketp. :  TroUua  A  Creuida.  1.  & 

2.  Abandoned,  vile,  arrant  (q.v.). 

"  Thy  company.  If  I  slept  not  vtry  w«^ll 
A-Ul^htH,  would  umiue  me  an  '-rriint  fool  <rltb  4VM> 
lion  '  iten  J-jmon  :  C'atUine,  il.  1. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  wanderer. 

*  errant-knight,  «.  A  knight-cn-ant 
(q.v.). 

■■  To  your  home, 
A  deutined  errant-kniulit  I  come."" 

Scolt :  Lndy  of  the  Lake,  L  ftL 

•  er'-rant  (2),  a.    [Evbe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Itinerant. 
2.  Zool.:  Free,  not  fixed  ;  liavinggood  loco- 
motive powers.     (Errant-annelids.) 

errant  annelids,  s.  jtl. 

Zool. :  Tlic  same  as  Errantia  (q.V-X 

er-r&n'-ti-a  (tl  as  shl),  er-ran'-te^,  b.  pi. 

[Tlie  tirst  form  is  the  neut.  the  second  the  mas. 
and  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  errans,  jir.  par.  of  erro  = 
to  err,  to  wander,  bo  named  iu  allusion  to 
their  good  locomotive  jiowers.J 

Zool.  :  Errant  Annelids ;  the  highest  order 
of  Annelida.  They  are  called  also  Chtetopoda, 
from  the  setigerous  foot-tubercles  wbicli  are 
their  chief  distinctive  characteiistics;  Nereides 
from  their  typical  genus  Nereis;  and,  fnun  the 
placewhich  manyoftiiein  inhabit,  Saitdworms, 
The  head  is  well  marked  ;  the  mouth  has  jaws 
which  are  sometimes  at  the  extremity  of  a 
proboscis.  The  respiratory  oi^ans  are  in  the 
fonii  of  external  brant-hiic  arranged  in  tulU 
along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  body,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  Dorsibranehiate 
Annelids.  They  i)o.ssess  distinct  sexes,  and 
undergo  a  metamorphosis.  They  are  marine, 
and  occur  in  all  seas.  The  order  cont;iins 
the  families  Arenicolida;,  Aphroditidse,  Ne- 
reidie,  Eunicidse,  Perii>atida;,  and  Polyoph- 
thalmidie. 

2.  Palmont. :  The  bodies  of  the  Errant 
Annelids  are  as  a  rule  so  .soft  that  remains  of 
them  are  not  likely  to  be  found,  but  what  ap- 
pear to  be  their  homy  jaws  have  been  biouj:lit 
from  the  Silurian,  the  Devonian,  and  the 
Carboniferous  formations.  Wtiat  niay  lie 
their  burrows,  trails,  and  foot-inipressi<<ns 
or  prints  have  been  found  in  the  t>ilurian  aud 
some  other  Palaeozoic  rocks.     [HELMiNxaiXE, 

SCOLITE.  ] 

*  er'-ran-try,  s.    [Eng.  errant ;  -ry.] 

1.  A  state  of  wandering  or  roving  about ; 
tSie  state  or  condition  of  a  wanderer. 

"  After  a  short  siiace  of  errnnrry  U|k>u  the  seas,  he 
got  safe  hack  Ut  Dunkirk."— *4d(/M<m  -■  Frtet^older. 

2.  Tlie  condition,  occupation,  or  way  of  life 
of  a  knight-errant. 

"Coutniry  to  the  rules  of  all  knight  erj-oiurf."^ 
ahmvill:    WUchcrnft.\i.\2%. 

er-ra'-ta,  s.  pi.    [Erratum.] 

er-rat'-ic.  *  er-rat  -ick,  *  er-rat-ike,  a. 

ik.  s.  [Lat.  erraticiis  =  given  to  wandering, 
from  erro  =  to  err,  to  wander ;  Fr.  erratique; 
Sp.,  Port.,  in  Ital.  erratico.} 

A,  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Wandering,  roving. 

"  Tbrougb  the  va.st  waves  the  dreadful  wondei*  moT* 
Uence  named  errutivh  by  the  ^i>ds  al)ove.  ' 

Pope  :  Homer  »  Odyuey.  xii.  73,  74. 

2.  Not  fixed  or  stationary  ;  moving. 

■■  There  he  saw  with  ful  auisemeut 
The  erratike  stones  hai-bouriUR  armoury." 

Chaucer .   Troitus,  V. 

*  3.  Irregular,  changeable,  subject  to  fluc- 
tuations. 

"  Thev  are  incommoded  with  a  slimy  mattery  cough, 
stink  of  breath,  and  an  en-ii'lrk  fnver."— ffarcey. 

4.  Wild,  loose,  not  direct ;  as,  His  aim  is 
very  errntir. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron.  :  Not  moving  like  an  ordinary 
star  in  an  apparently  regular  track  or  course, 
but  with  irregular  motion.  Used  of  a  planet 
or  of  a  comet. 

2.  Geol. :  Detached  and  at  a  distance  from 
its  native  rock.     [Erratic  Blocks.] 

B.  As  sub^'tantive  : 

*  I.  Ord.  LaTig. :  A  rogue,  a  vagabond,  a 
street  arab. 


late,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f&Il,  fother;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  w6rk«  whd»  s&n ;  mute.  oiib.  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;    ey  ~  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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H,  Technically: 

•  1.  Astroit.  :  A  planet,  as  distinguished 
from  a  fixed  star. 

"  After  tbe  inauuer  aa  our  sun  doth  the  erratickt.'^ 
^erham;  Attro-Thtology.  bk.  it.,  ch.  11. 

2.  Geol.  (Chiejiy  PL) :  The  same  as  Erratic 
BLOCKS  (q.  v.). 

•'  We  fouud  it  [ft  boulder]  to  be  ouly  a  huge  erratic'" 
^•Prct/.  (ieihie.  iu  Nature.  Oct..  1881,  p,  K6. 

erratic  blocks. 

Geol. :  Blocks  torn  from  the  rocks  of  which 
they  constituted  a  part,  and  transported  to 
long  distance  by  the  action  either  of  ice  or 
water.  If  floated  by  ice  or  so  carried  along  by 
descending  glaciers  as  not  to  rub  against  the 
groinid  during  th'^r  course,  erratic  blocks  re- 
tein  their  salient  angles  uninjured  ;  but  if  they 
have  been  rolled  over  and  over  again  along  a 
shallow  sea-bed  or  shore  by  theaction  of  furious 
waves,  they  become  quite  rounded.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  blocks  in  the  arctic  and  tem- 
perate zones  of  both  hemispheres,  their  fre- 
quency increasing  towards  the  poles,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishingcharaetenstics  of  the  Glacial 
Period  (q.v.)  Such  mountains  as  the  Alps  are 
great  centres  whence  erratic  blocks  descend. 
As  a  rule  erratic  blocks  differ  in  composition 
from  the  rocks  on  which  they  are  found  lying. 
This  fact  enables  the  geologist  to  decide  that 
any  particular  block  or  boulder  is  an  erratic 
one,  and  trace  out  the  spot  from  which  it  came 
and  the  direction  of  the  current  which  brought 
it  to  its  present  resting-place.  The  transport  of 
erratic  blocks  has  not  in  general  depended  on 
the  present  distribution  of  hills,  valleys,  sea, 
and  land ;  they  have  crossed  valleys,  gulfs, 
and  even  seas,  and  have  at  times  balanced 
themselves  on  the  peaks  of  hills.  Eleven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  Mr.  Maclaren  found  a  mass  of  mica 
schist,  eiglit  to  ten  tons  in  weight,  the  nearest 
known  mountain  of  this  formation  being  fifty 
miles  distant.  When  a  transported  miiss  or 
fragment  of  rock  is  large,  it  is  called  an  erratic 
block,  when  of  medium  size  a  boulder,  and 
when  small  a  pebble  or  gravel. 

"It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  [Plloceue)  period 
that  the  aeasof  the  Northern  hemisphere  becaiiieinore 
aud  more  filled  with  floating  iceberga  oftea  charged 
with  erratic  blocks."— Lyell :  Princip,  qfOeot.,  eh.  vi. 

ir-paf-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  erratic;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Erratic  (q.v.). 

"The  world  needed  nothing  so  much  aa  knights 
errant,  aud  that  the  erraticul  knighthood  ou^ht  to  be 
again  reuawed  therein." — ShelCon  :  Don  Quixote,  p.  11. 

ip-r&t'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  erratical :  -ly.] 
In  an  erratic  manner;  irregularly;  without 
rule,  order,  or  established  method. 

"  They  come  not  forth  in  generations  ttrraticaUy,  or 
difleveiit  from  each  other;  but  iiiaiiecilicalaud  regular 
sbapea." — Brounte:   Vulgar  £ivours,  bk.  il.,  cb,  vi. 

•er-rat'-iC-al-neSS,  *-.  [Eng.  erratical; 
-^less.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  erratic. 

•  or'-ra-tflo,  a.  [Lat.  errahis,  pa.  par.  of 
erro  =  to  err,  to  wander  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.] 
Wandering,  erratic. 

"Without  any  errour  or  erratite  appreheDsion  tn 
himself."— tfanJe;  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  66. 

*  er-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  erratio,  from  erro  = 
to  wander.]     A  wandering  about. 

Sr-ra'-t&m  (pi.  er-ra'-ta),  s.  [Lat.,  neut. 
sing,  of  erratus,  pa.  par.  of  erro  =  to  err,  to 
wander.  J  Aa  error  or  mistake  iu  printing  or 
writing. 

er'-rhine,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ipplva  (er- 
rhiiui)  =  sternutatory  medicnies  :  ev  (en)  = 
In,  and  piv  {rhin)  =  the  nose.J 

A*  As  adj. :  Affecting  the  nose  ;  causing 
discharges  from  the  nose. 

B.  As  siibstantii'e : 

Med,  {PL):  Errliines  are  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  property  of  exciting 
a  eecretiou  of  mucus  from  the  nasal  nuicnus 
membrane,  and  this  is  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  sneezing.  They  are  tobacco  in 
tlie  form  of  snuff,  subsulphate  of  mercurj', 
powdered  veratrum  album,  and  euphorbium. 
They  are  used  in  cases  of  great  dryness  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Some  forms  of  headache 
are  relieved  by  the  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  and  the  consequent  unloading  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  membrane.  Also  called 
Sternutatories,    ifiarrod  :  Mat.  Medicxi.) 

grr'-ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Err.] 

A^h'R,  As  pr,  par.  £  particvp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  mbsL :  The  act  or  state  of  going 
astray. 

6rr'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  erring;  -ly.)  In  an 
erring  manner  ;  not  properly. 

"  He  serves  the  Musics  «rr(uif/y  and  HI, 
Whose  HMii  Is  pleiuiure  liKlit.ind  (ufitlve.' 
Wordaumrth  :   While  Doe  o/  liylstoue  (Introa.). 

er-ro'-ue-ous,  •©r-ro'-m-ous.a.  [Lat. 

erroneus  =  wandering   about,   from  erro  =  to 
wander;  Fr.  errotU ;  Ital.  erroneo.] 

*  1.  Wandering,  roving,  straying. 

"  Dittmouuted,  on  tbe  Aleiau  field  1  fall, 
Erroneoui  there  to  wander,  aud  forlorn." 

AtiUon:  P.  L..  vlL  19.  30. 

*  2.  Wandering  or  deviating  from  the  right 
or  true  course. 

"  A  faiut,  erroneous  ray."       Thomson :  Summer.  1,M7. 

3.  Mistaken,  false,  wrong,  full  of  error,  un- 
true. 

"I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  taught  any  errontmu 
doctrine."— Aifd  of  Docluar  /iarrua  (1572),  fo.  Aaa,  iiij. 

*  i.  Mistaking ;  misled ;  deviating  by  mis- 
take from  the  truth. 

■■  When  a  mfin  ia  mislnfonned  aa  to  the  goodness  or 
badness  of  &u  action,  that  we  call  au  erroneout  cou- 
Bcieuca" — Sharp:  bennons,  voL  iiL,  ser.  16. 

er  -  ro'-  ne  -  oiis  -  ly,  odv.  [Eng.  erroneo  ics ; 
-ly.]  In  an  erroneous  manner;  by  mistake; 
not  rightly  ;  falsely,  incorrectly. 

"  0  blest  proficiency  :  surpasaiug  aU 
That  men  erroneouelu  tiieir  glory  calL" 

Cowper:  Retirement.  99.  100. 

er-ro'-ne-oiis-ness^  s.  [Eng.  erronemis; 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  of  being  erroneous;  falsity, 
incorrectness. 

"The  most  ordinary  capacity  may  understaDd  it. 
aud  be  satisfied  of  the  erroneoutnest  of  it.'— S)uirp : 
Herjnoiu.  vol.  vjl..  ser.  8. 

er'-rdr,  *er-rour,  *er-rowre,  $.    [O.  Fr. 

error,  errur;  Fr.  erreur,  from  Lat.  error,  from 
erro  =  to  err,  to  wander;  Ital.  errore;  Sp.  »Sc 
Port,  error.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  wandering  or  roving  course. 

"  Where  he  through  fatall  errour  long  was  led 
Full  mauy  years,  iud  weetlesse  wtiudered 
From  shore  to  shore,"         Spetiser :  F.  y..  III.  Ix.  4L 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  truth  ; 
a  mistake,  a  misapprehension ;  a  mistaken 
judgment  or  opinion. 

*  3.  A  sin,  a  transgression  of  law  or  duty  ; 
a  crime,  a  fault. 

"  Blood,  which  be  offered  for  himself  and  for  tbe 
error*  of  the  [jeople."— i/t^.  ix.  7. 

4.  A  mistake  in  writing,  printing,  speaking, 
&c.  ;  an  inaccuracy. 

5.  False  doctrine  or  teaching. 

"Iu  Religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it?"     ShaJteip.:  Mer.  qf  Venice.  ML  2. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Astron. :  The  difference  between  the 
positions  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
determined  by  ailculatiun  and  by  observation. 

2.  Law:  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  of  record  upon  matters  of  law,  en- 
titling the  paity  grieved  to  have  the  case 
reviewed.    [iVrit  of  Error.] 

3.  Math.:  The  difierence  between  the  result 
arrived  at  by  any  operation  aud  the  true  result. 

4.  Hor.  iPfa  clock):  The  difference  between 
the  time  to  which  a  clock  really  points  and 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  indicate. 

U  Writ  of  Error: 

Law:  A  writ  issued  out  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  directed  to  the  judges  of  a 
court  of  record  in  whicli  final  judgment  has 
been  given.  Its  object  is  to  review  and  correct 
an  error  of  the  law  committed  in  the  proceed- 
ings, which  is  not  amendable  or  cured  at 
common  law  or  by  some  of  the  statutes  of 
ameiidmeul  ur  jeofail.  The  practice  now  is  to 
appeal  or  move  for  a  new  trial. 

"  In  a  few  w«eks  be  brought  his  sentence  before  the 
Hoiiae  of  Lords  hy^toritqf  error." — Macauiuj/:  Sist. 
Eiiij.,  eh.  xiv. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
error,  mistake,  and  blunder:  "Error  is  the 
lot  of  humanity  :  into  whatever  we  attemjit 
to  do  or  tliink  error  will  be  sure  to  creep  :  the 
term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use :  we  have 
errors  of  judgment ;  errors  of  calculation  ; 
errors  of  the  head,  and  errors  of  the  heart. 
Tlie  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error, 
which  mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns 
of  life  :  mistuke  is  an  error  of  choice  ;  blunder 
an  error  of  action :  children  and  careless 
people  aie  most  apt  to  make  mistakes  ;  igno- 
rant, conceited,  aud  stupid  people  commonly 


commit  blunders:  amistake  must  be  rectified; 
in  commercial  transactions  it  may  be  of  serious 
consequence  :  a  blunder  must  DC  set  right ; 
but  blunderers  are  not  always  to  be  set  right ; 
and  blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as 
only  to  call  for  laughter." 

{2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  error  and 
fault :  "Error  respects  tlie  act  :  fault  respects 
the  agent :  tlie  error  may  lie  in  the  judgment 
or  in  the  conduct ;  but  the  fault  lies  in  the 
will  or  intention  ;  the  errors  of  youth  must  be 
treated  with  indulgence  ;  but  ihair  faults  must 
on  all  accounts  be  corrected  ;  error  is  said  of 
that  which  is  individual  and  partial ;  fault  is 
said  likewise  of  that  which  is  habitual ;  it  is  an 
error  to  use  intemjterate  language  at  any  time; 
it  is  B  fault  in  thetemper  of  some  persons  who 
cannot  restrain  their  anger."  (C'rabb:  Eng. 
Syiwn.) 

*  ^r'-roTt  v.t.  [Error,  s.]  To  determine  or  to 
decide  to  be  erroneoua  :  as  the  decision  of  a 
court. 

*  er'-ror-ful,  *  er'-ror-full, a.  [Eng.  error; 
-full.]    Full  of  error  ;  mistaken,  wrong. 

•  ■  Brought  in  by  errcn:futl  custome."— /Vwm  .■  Mcertffn, 
p.  990. 

*  er'-ror-ist,  s.  [Eng.  error;  •isl.'\  One  who 
is  in  error;  one  who  encourages  or  promotes 
error. 

*  er'-rour,  s.    [Error,  s.] 

ers»  s.    \Yv.  &  Prov.  ers;  Sp.  iei-vo;  ItaL  ervo; 
Lat  eruumCq.v.).] 
Bot. :  Ervum  ErviliOy  the  Bitter  Vetch. 

ers  bltter-vetch,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  designation  used  by  Skinner.  Pro- 
bably Ervum  Ervilia. 

erg'-bi^-ite,  s.    [Sw.  ersbyit.l 

Mi7i. :  A  doubtful  mineral,  called  also  An- 
hydrous Scolecite.  It  is  monoclinic,  of  a 
white  colour  and  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  hard- 
ness of  six.  Dana  thinks  that  it  may  be 
altered  orthoclase. 

ers'-  mert,  s.  [Arse  -  suart.]  Polygonum 
llydropiper. 

ers'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  arse,  and  wort.] 

£o(. ;  The  herb  Mouse-ear.  (Wriyht.)  Mouse- 
ear  is  Hieruciuvi  Pilosella.  (Brittend:  Holland.) 

Erse,  8.  [A  corrupt,  of  Irish  (q.v.).]  The 
name  giveu  to  the  language  of  the  Gaels  or 
Celts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  as  being 
of  Irish  descent.  It  ia  called  by  the  High- 
landers themselves  Gaelic. 

ersh,  earsfa,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  eddish  (q.v.).] 

Htubble. 

erst,  adv.  [A.S.  cerest,  superlative  of  cer  = 
soon.]    [Ere.] 

1.  First ;  at  first ;  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Once  ;  formerly. 

3.  Before  ;  previously ;  till  then ;  till 
now,  hitherto. 

"  Forth  skipped  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  erst  With  airy  self-coiiceit," 

Cowper :  Retired  Cat, 

U  At  erst: 

1.  At  length. 

"  It's  now  at  earst  become  a  stouie  one." 

Spenser:  F.q..X.L% 

2.  At  present. 

"  Left  both  bare  aud  barrein  now  at  erst." 

Spenser :  Shepheards  Calender  (Dec). 

*  erst'-Wllile,  adv.  [Eng.  erst,  and  while.^ 
Before,  till  then,  till  now,  hitherto. 

"  Those  thick  aud  clammy  vapours  which  erstwhtl4 
aaceuiled  la  such  vast  measurea"  —  OUinviil:  Pr*- 
azistence  of  Souls,  p.  142. 

*ertlie-calle,  s.    [Earth-calu] 

*  erthe-smok,  s.    [Eabth-smoke.) 

*  er-u-bes  -962196,  '  er-u-bes'-9en-$5r,  s. 

[Fr.  erubcscence.  from  Lat.  erubescentia,  from 
erubescens,  pr.  par.  of  erubesco  =  to  grow  red  ; 
incept,  form  of  rubeo  =  to  be  red  ;  n<ber=s 
red.]    The  act  of  becoming  red  ;  redness. 

t  er-'il-bes'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  embescens,  pr. 
par.  of  enibesco.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Reddish  ;  somewhat  red ; 
inclined  to  redness ;  blushing. 

2,  Bot. :  Reddish,  blush-coloured.  {PasXon.) 


XtSa,  bo^;  p^t.  J6t^1:  cat,  96U,  chorus,  9hm.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  ttuu,  inis;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enopbon.  exist,    ph  =  f 
-Oian,  -tlon  =  shaiu    -tion,  -8lon=shiin;  -tlon,  -sloa  =  zhuxu    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  sbus.   -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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erubesdte  — er  y  ngo 


£r-ii-be8'-9ite,  «.  [Lat.  embesco  =  to  become 
red,  to  bhisli,  and  suH'.  -iU  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bornite.  (Dana.)  The 
Brit.  Mils.  Cut.  adopts  the  name  erubescitii. 
and  makes  bornine  and  bornite  two  of  its 
synonyms. 

e-ru'-ca,  s.  (Lat.,  =  (1)  the  caterpillar  of  the 
cabba^-'e  butlerlly,  (2)  the  idaut  geuuu  here 
detined.J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Crucifers,  family  Bras- 
sinidffi.  Tlie  seeds  liave  a  burning  taste,  and 
*vhen  applied  to  the  skin  cause  blisters. 
Eruca  satlva,  formerly  called  Brassica  eruca, 
is  used  in  the  South  of  Europe,  its  native 
region,  as  a  salad,  the  young  and  tender  roots 
alone  being  chosen,  for  when  old  it  has  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  Nniell.  The  whole  plant 
has  been  used  jus  a  sialogogue. 

dr-u-ciir'-i-a,  s.  [From  I^at.  eruca  =  a  kind 
of  colewort,  'Enica  saliva,  to  which  ft  is  re- 
motely akin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cruciferae,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  ErucaridiE. 

gr-u-car'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  fMod.  Lat.  emcar(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ida:] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tiibe  Spiro- 
lobeffi, 

e-ru'-9XC,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eruc(a);  Eng.  suff. 
■ic;  Gr.  epevyofxai  (erengomai)  =  to  vomit.] 
Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  derived  from 
the  Eruca  (q.  v.). 

erudo-aoid,  s. 

Clwm. :  CoiHji-COOH.  A  monatomic  fatty 
acid  belonging  to  theacryli(!  sin-ies,  also  called 
Brassic  acid.  It  occurs  in  colza  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  cavipestris,  and  iu 
the  fat  oil  of  mustard  seed,  Si7iapis  alba.  The 
colza  oil  is  saponified  with  litharge,  and  the 
oleate  of  lead  removed  by  digesting  with 
ether;  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  crj'stallized  from  alcohol. 
Erucic  acid  forms  long  white  needles,  which 
melt  at  34°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  crystalline 
dibromide,  C22H42Br202,  which  melts  at  42°. 

*  e-ruct',  vX     [Lat.  eructo:  e  =  ex  =  out,  and 

rucio  =  to  belch.]    To  belch  out ;  to  eructate. 

*  e-ruc'-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  eructatus,  pa.  par.  of 
enicto.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  eject  as  wind  from  the  stomach  ; 
to  belcli  out. 

"  Tbey  would  m&ke  us  believe  in  Syracusa,  now 
MessiOA,  that  .Etna  iu  times  past  hath  erucCated  such 
huge  gobbets  of  fire." — SoweU:  Let  Cert,  I.  L  27. 

2.  Fig.   To  belch  out ;  to  give  vent  to. 

"ThougJiheBbould  -  .  .  daily  enirtire  his  invectives 
aeaiu^t  the  most  respectable  men." — Knox:  Essays, 
No.  ix. 

e-ruc-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  emctatio^  from 
eructatus,  pa.  par.  of  erucfo.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  belching ;  a  belch. 

"  Cabbage  ...  is  greatly  accused  for  provoking 
tructa'ions." — Evelifn  :  Discourte  of  SaXletts. 

2.  That  which  is  ejected  from  the  stomach 
by  belching. 

"  The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  Iwing 
depraved,  are  eructatinis,  either  with  the  t.i£te  of  the 
aliment,  acid,  inodorous,  i)r  fetid."— Arbutlmot. 

3.  Any  sudden  bursting  out  or  ejection  of 
wind  or  matter. 

"  Tlienoaa  are  hot  springs,  or  fiery  eruciafions  ;  such 
as  burst  forth  of  the  e^irth  during  earthquakes." — 
IVoodioard. 

*  e-ru'-di-ate,  v.t.  [Erudite.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 


©r'-U-dite»  a.  [Lat.  einiditu.%  pa.  par.  of 
erudio  =  to  free  from  rudeness,  to  cultivate, 
to  teach  :  e  =  ex  =  out,  away,  and  niflis  = 
rude.]  Instructed,  taught,  learned,  well-read, 
well-informed. 

"  With  the  fore-iiieutioned  treasures  of  enidite 
pamphlet-triicts,  there  appeared  a  far  more  consider, 
able  collection  of  valuable  little  tieatises."— Cnficoi 
Ifiat.  of  Pamphlets  (1715),  p.  6. 

cr'-u-dite-ly,  wlv.  [Eng.  erudite;  -ly.]  In 
•■in  erudite,  learned  manner  ;  with  erudition. 

er'-u-dite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  erudite;  -neas.) 
The  qii;tlity  of  being  erudite  ;  erudition. 

er-U-^di'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  eruditio.  from  eruditvs, 
pa.  i>ar-  of  erudio;  Fr.  h^udition;  Sp.  ertuii- 
don  ;  Itiri.  enidizione.] 


1.  The  act  or  process  of  instructing  or  im- 
jiroving. 

"  The  erudUU>n  of  hor  mind  U  much  more  to  bo  re> 
g&rUud." — Speclalor,  No.  et>, 

2.  Learning  ;  knowledge  gained  by  study ; 
scholarship. 

"  He  talks  of  light,  and  the  piiiimatlc  hues. 
As  men  of  depth  in  eruUiciutt  uk." 

VouipiT :  fintrlty.  391.  3M. 

%  For  the  difference  between  erudition  and 
knowledge,  sec  Knowledoe. 

*  er'-U-gate,  o.  [Lat.  erugatus,  pa.  par.  of 
erugo :  e  =  ex  =  away,  out,  and  rwjatus  = 
wrinkled ;  ruga  =  a  wrinkle. J  Free  from 
wrinkles  ;  smooth  ;  unwriuklcd. 

*  e-ru'-gi-noufl,  a.  [Lat.  ceruginosus,  from 
(erago  =  the  rust  of  copper,  verdigris ;  o-s, 
gen,  ceris  =  copper.]  [.(Eruginous.]  I'artak- 
ing  of  the  substance  or  uatuic  of  copper. 

"  Coppeias  is  a  rough  and  acrimonioua  kind  of  salt, 
drawn  out  of  ferrous  and  eruffinous  earths,  fiartaking 
chielly  of  Iron  tuid  copuvr."— Jirouma:  Vulgar Errourt, 
bk.  vL.  ch.  xlL 

e-riim'-pfnt,  a.    [Lat.  erumptns,  pr,  par.  of 
eruTiijio  =  to  burst  or  break  out :  e  =  ex  = 
out,  and  rumpo  =  to  break,  to  burst.] 
Bot.  :  Breaking  out. 

e-riin'-da,  e-rfn-dl.  s.  [Mahratta  &■  Hind. 
cnnida  =  the  castor-oil  plant;  Mabratta«7Ti7i- 
(lel  =  cfistoroil.j  For  def.  see  etym.  (^Anglo- 
Indian.) 

'*  e-riipt',  v.t.  &  i.  [L*at.  eruptus,  pa.  par.  of 
erumpo  =  to  burst  or  break  out] 

A.  Trans. :  To  throw  out  or  eject  with 
violence  ;  to  emit  violently. 

"  Erupted,  sedimentary,  metamorphosed,  conglom- 
erated i\ggre^-ato8  iif  iiiiueml  matter."— .S.  Highley,  in 
CasseWi  Technical  Ediicutor,  pt,  ii..  p.  liSa, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  burst  or  break  out  sud- 
denly ;  to  give  vent  to  eruptions. 

e-rup'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  eruptio,  from  ertiptus, 
pa.  i>ar.  of  erunipo ;  Fr.  eruption;  Sp.  entj>- 
cioTi;  ItaL  e7-uzioiLe.] 
I,  Onliiiary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  bursting  or  breaking  out  from 
any  coutinement^or  restraint ;  a  sudden  burst 
or  emission. 

"Anon  with  black  ernptton  from  Its  Jaws 
A  night  of  smoke,  thick  driving,  wave  on  wave 
In  btoi'my  fiow.'  Matiet :  I'fm  Excursion,  i- 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

3.  That  wliich  bm-sts  or  breaks  out.  [II.  2.] 

'■  From  the  volcanoes  gro^  erupHont  rise." 

Garth :  DispeTtaary,  1.  t09. 

•  4.  A  sudden  excursion  of  a  hostile  nature. 

' '  The  confusion  of  things,  the  eruptions  of  barbarians 
.  .  .  did  all  luru  to  account  for  nim," — Barroa :  Of 
the  Pope's  Supremacy. 

•  5.  A  violent  exclamation  or  ejaculation. 

"To  his  Becretar3',  whom  he  laid  in  a  pallet  near 
bitii  for  natural  veutil.vtion  of  his  thou^ht^  he  would, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and  eyes,  break  out 
into  bitter  and  passionate  eruptions,"— Wotton.'  Lije 
of  /iucJcinffhuTn. 

II.  Technically  : 
1.  Medical: 

(1)  The  breaking  out  upon  the  skin  of  vesi- 
cles, pustules,  &.C.,  ultimately  becoming  crusts 
or  scabs.  In  some  cases  fungi  have  been  found 
in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  or  other  morbid 
growth. 

(2)  The  exanthemata  thus  produced,  as  the 
vesicles  iu  smaU-pox  or  the  rash  in  scarlet 
fever. 


2.  Geol. :  An  outburst  of  fluid  lava  mixed 
with  stones,  scoriae,  dust,  i'C,  from  a  volcanic 
crater  or  other  vent.  Sir  Charles  I-yell  com- 
putes that  about  2,000  such  eruptions  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  century,  or  an  average 
of  twenty  every  year.     [Volcano.] 

e-riip'-tive,   a.     [Fr.  eruptif;  Sp.  eruptivo, 
frurii  Lat.  truptus,  i»a.  par.  of  erumpo.] 

1.  Bursting  forth  ;  breaking  out. 

"  To  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud." 

Thomson:  Summer,  1,12'J,  LIW. 

2.  Attended  with  eruption  or  rash ;  pro- 
ducing eruptions. 

"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  these  eru^'tife  diseases  In  the 
state  to  sink  in  by  fits,  and  to  re-appear."— fiur*«.- 
Hegicide  Petiee,  let.  L 

3.  Produced  by  eruption  :  as,  eruptive  rocks 
(q.v.). 

eruptive  rocks : 

Genl.  :  The  same  as  volcanic  rocks,  using 
the  latter  term  to  include  those  of  all  geolo- 


gical f<jriMation8,  and  not  aimply  tiiose  sent 
forth  by  recent  volcanoes,  liasalt  and  green- 
atone,  equally  with  lava,  are  cousidered  erup- 
tive rocks.     [Volcanic] 

er-va-len'-ta.  «.  [Lat.  Ervum  lens,  the 
botanical  name  of  the  lentil.]  The  farina  or 
meal  of  the  common  lentil,  prepare<i  in  a 
special  manner.  ■  Its  use  as  a  food  is  said  to 
promote  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels. 
The  same  as  Revalenta  (q.v.). 

er-ril'- i  -  a,  s.  [Lat.  ervilia  =  the  bitter 
vetcli.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  obsolete  genus  of  papilionaceous 
jdants  containing  Ervilla  nativa,  the  species 
genemlly  called  Ervum  ErvUla.     [Ekvu«.J 

2.  Zool. :  Lentil-shell.  A  genus  of  bivalve 
molluscs,  iamily  TellinidR.  Two  recent 
species  are  known.  Disthbuiiou  r  VVebt  Indies, 
Britain,  Canaries.  Mediterranean,  and  the  Ked 
Sea.    (  Woodvxi  rd. ) 

er'-vfim,  5.  [Lat.  =  the  bitter  vetch,  Ervum 
Ervitia  (def.).J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Vicieai.  It  is  akin  to  Vicia,  but  diflers 
in  the  sharp,  eriual  seguients  of  the  calyx, 
&c.  The  leaves  are  generdlly  pinnate  and 
terminate  in  tendriia.  Ervum  lens  is  the 
lentil  (q.v,).  Ervum  ErvUii  is  the  Bitter 
Vetch.  Its  see<Js  mixed  with  flour  and  made 
into  bread  produce  weaknyss  of  the  limUs^ 
and  render  horses  paralytic. 

e-ryj'-i-be,  s.  [From  triTno'tali,  its  native 
name  iu  the  Malayalim  language.] 

Bot. :  An  anomalous  genus  of  perigynous 
Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley  doubtluUy  at  the 
end  of  the  Convolvulacese,  and  by  Endlicher 
made  the  type  of  an  order  which  he  calls  Ery- 
cibese.  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.6.,  states  that 
itnearlyapproaches  Con\olvuIace8e,  butdiffers 
in  having  a  sessile  radiating  stigma  like  that 
of  a  poppy.  This  character  exists  also  in 
Ebenaeeae,  to  which  in  other  respects  Erycibe 
seems  not  very  closely  akin.  The  species  are 
from  tropical  Asia. 

er-^-9ib'-e-SB,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  trycih{t),  and 

Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants  established  by 
Endlicher  for  the  reception  of  the  genus 
Erycibe  (q.v.). 

er-y-^i'-na,  fer-Jr-^i-na,  s.  [Eryclna,  a 
name  of  Venus,  from  Moiutt  Eryx,  now  San 
Giuliauo,  a  mountain  in  Sicily,  where  she  had 
a  temple.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  [See  etym.]. 

2.  Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Butterflies,  the 
tyincal  one  of  the  family  Erycinida;  (4. v.). 

*  3.  Zool. :  An  old  genus  of  TelLinidpe. 

er-y-9m'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Erycin(a)t  and  fern. 

pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idcE.] 

Entom. :  Dryads.  A  family  of  Butterflies. 
The  males  have  only  four  perfect  legs,  the 
females  have  six.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
semble the  Lycsenidifi  (Argus Butterflies) (q.  v.). 
The  only  known  Biitish  species  of  Dryad  is 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  {Nemeohius  Ludna). 

e-r^?ll'-gi-U2n,s.  [Lat.  eryngion;  Gr  T7pi;y- 
yiov  {erunggioh),  diniin.  of  Lat.  erynge  =^Gt. 
epvyyo  (erungge)  =  the  eryngo  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  Eryngo.  A  genus  of  Umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Saniculidae.  Tliere  is  an  invo- 
lucre in  many  leaves ;  the  fruit  is  ovate, 
clothed  with  chaffy  scales  or  bristles.  About 
100  species  are  kiiown,  most  of  them  f^-om 
South  America.  Erynglum  Tnaritimum,  the 
Sea  Eryngo  or  Sea  Holly,  is  undoubtedly 
British.  It  is  very  glaucous  ;  has  three-lobed 
suborbicular  radical  and  iialmate  cauliue 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  sandy  sea-shorea  as 
far  north  as  Aberdeen.  E.  campestre  is  par- 
tially naturalised.    [Eryngo.] 

e-rj^'-go,  e-rin'-go,  s.    [ERVNGnjM.) 

1.  Bot :  The  genus  Eryugium.  The  Sea 
Eryngo  is  Eryugium  mfiritimmn,  the  Field 
Eryngo  E.  campestris.    (BeiiViam.) 

2.  Phar. :  [Er\tigo-root]. 

eryngo-root,  s. 

Phar. :  The  root  of  ErvTigium  maritimuTn, 
or  Sea-holly,  prepared  as  a  sweetmeat.  It  was 
first  candied  at  Colchester,  about  a.d.  1000, 
by  an  apothecary  named  Buxton.    (Fosbroke.) 


fEte,  ^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre :  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or*  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Sj^rian.    ss.  oe  =:  e ;  ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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Its  avlT'idisiac  qualities,  either  real  or  enp- 
posi'd,  are  luentioiied  by  dramatists  and  puets 
fioiii  Jonson  to  Prior. 

er-y'-6n,  s.  [Gr.epu'a>»'(eTi/oft)=draf;ging along 
the  groimd,  pr.  par.  of  tpvut  (ertio).] 

Palntoni. :  A  genus  nf  mat^rurous  Cnistaceans 
found  in  tlie  Lias  and  Oolite,  being  most 
abundant  in  the  Solenhofen  Slates,  which  are 
Middle  Oolite. 

2-r^S'-  i  -  mum,  s.  [Lat.  er^fsimum ;  Gr, 
ifixxTLixov  (erusiinon)  =  the  hedge  mustard.] 

Bot.  :  Tieaele-mustard.  A  genus  of  Cruci- 
ferfe,  family  Sisymbridifi.  The  pod  is  fnur- 
side'l,  its  vnlves  one-nerved.  There  are  gene- 
rally two  hypogynous  glands  oppoiiite  the 
piaeentJia  and  between  the  longer  stamens, 
About  seventy  species  art'  known.  Erysimvni 
cheiraiUhoides,  the  Worm-seed  Treacle-mus- 
tard, is  found  in  Britain  in  wast«  places, 
chiefly  in  the  South  of  England,  It  occurs 
also  in  the  colder  ]iarts  of  coutinental  North 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  E.  virgattivi 
and  E.  oricntale  are  occasionally  seen  in  Eng- 
land, but  they  have  escaped  from  gardens. 

Sr-i^-sip'-e-las,  *  er-i-sip'-e-ly,  s.  [Lat., 
from  (Jr.  epuatn-eAa?  (erusipelas)  =  a  redness 
on  the  skin  ;  Fr.  e.rysipeJe.] 

Med. :  A  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
spreading  with  great  rapidity :  the  parts 
affected  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  a  dif- 
fused swelling  of  the  underlying  cutaneous 
tissue  and  cellular  membrane,  and  an  indis- 
position to  take  on  the  healthy  action,  called 
by  John  Hunter  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
Erysipelas  is  divided  into— (1)  Simple,  where 
the  skin  only  is  affected  ;  (2)  Phlegmonous, 
where  the  cutaneous  and  areolar  tissue  are 
both  attacked  at  the  same  time,  going  on  to 
vesication,  then  yellowness,  and  death  of  the 
skin,  (leath  of  the  areolar  tissue  may  follow, 
constituting  malignant  or  gangrenous  ery- 
sipelas ;  (3)  (Edematous,  or  sub-cutaneous,  of 
a  yellowish,  dark  brown,  or  red  eolour,  occur- 
ring about  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  or  legs,  usually 
in  broken-down  dropsical  constitutions.  The 
first  is  superficial  and  sthenic,  the  other  forms 
more  dt-ep-seated  and  asthenic,  and  require 
vigorously  active  treatment  by  free  incisions 
before  the  formation  of  pus,  as  it  is  too  late  to 
wait  till  pus  has  actually  fomied.  The  consti- 
tutional treatment  is  mainly  restorative  :  the 
more  asthenic  the  case  the  sooner  should 
perthloride  of  iron  be  given,  from  20  to  30 
minims  of  the  tincture  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  continued  during  convalescence  to 
ensure  a  cure.  The  jiopular  names  of  this  affec- 
tion are  Die  Rose  and  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

©r-^-SX-pel'-a-toid,  a.  [Gr.  tpufftireAas 
(erusipdas),  genit.  ^puo-in-eAaro?  (crusijielatos) 
=  erysipelas,  and  e'Sos  (eidos)  =  form,  le- 
sembiance.]    Resembling  erysipelas. 

er-^- si -pel'- a- toils,  n.  [Gr.  epv(riir4\a<; 
(erusijielas),  >;euif.  fpva-i.ire\aTO^(e7-TiSLpdatos)~ 
erysipelas,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -(nis.] 

Med. :  Having  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or 
in  some  way  resembling  it. 

'■  A  jiersoii,  who  for  aoiiie  years  had  been  subject  to 
erysi iieliUotia  fevei-a."~Bp.  lierkcley :  Siris,  §  6, 

5r_y_s5tp'-el-OUS,  a.  [Ervsipelas.]  Erup- 
tive ;  jiertaining  to,  rest-nibling,  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas  (q.v.). 

8r-ys'-i-phe,  s.  [Gr.  epva-i^-q  (erusihe)  =  mil- 
dew.] 

Hot. :  An  old  genus  of  Fungi  now  much  re- 
duced in  extent  by  the  removal  from  it  of 
various  8i>ecie3  now  ranked  under  distinct 
genera.  When  undeveloped  they  are  called 
Oidia(q.v.). 

e-ryth'-a-ca,  s.    [Erythaccs.] 

e-ryth-a-9i  -nje,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  erythac(us),  and 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiue.] 

Oni  ith. :  A  subfamily  of  SylvidffiorWarblers. 
It  contains  the  Robins,  they  are  scattered 
over  the  eastern  heuiisidiere.  Nine  occur  in 
Britain  :  ^^)Erythacnsn[ber^da,  the Rohin  Red- 
breast ;  (2)  Accentor  modnlaris,  the  Hedge 
Warbler  or  Hedge  Sparrow  ;  (3)  A.  alinnns, 
the  Ali>ine  Accentor;  (4)  SaxicoUi  nibicola, 
the  Stonechat ;  (5)  S.  'mbptra,  the  Whinchat ; 
(G)  N.  reuanthe.  the  Wlieatear  ;  (7)  Phocnictira 
'ndicilhi,  the  Redstart ;  (8)  P.  s^fecica,  the 
Blue-throated  Warbler ;  and  (9)  Phcenic^ira 
tethys,  the  Black-throated  Warliler.  Nos.  1. 
2,  ami  4  are  permanent  residents  ;  5,  6,  and  7 


summer  visitants ;  and  3,  8,  and  9  stragglers 
from  other  countries.    [Erythacus.] 

e-ryth'-a-ciis.  o-ryth'-a-ca,  s.  [Gr. 
ipv*iaivui  (e:rittkHln6)  =  to  dye  rrd,  to  cause  to 
blush,  in  allusioTi  to  the  red  plumage  of  the 
Robin  Redbreast,  a  species  of  tlie  genus.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Erythacinaj  (4.  v.). 

er-y-the'-ma»  >■.  [Gr.  fpvQ^ixu  (erutlieina)  = 
redness  ;  eptySos  (ereuthos)  —  red.J 

Med.  :  Uniform  redness,  with  pufliness  of 
the  skin,  seldom  accompanied  by  general 
febrile  disturbance,  and  not  extending  to  tlie 
areolar  tissue.  The  chief  varii^ty  is  Erythema 
nodosum.  The  redness  and  bumps  gradually 
subside.  It  is  connnonest  in  young  females, 
but  is  also  seen  in  feeble  boys.  It  is  often  a 
symptom  of  some  other  disease,  in  whicli  case 
active  treatment  of  it  may  kill  the  patient; 
but  if  otherwise,  iminting  with  nitrate  of  silver 
generally  induces  a  favourable  resolution. 

er-^th-e-mat'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  erytJiema 
(q.v.)  ;  (  connective,  and  suff.  -tc] 

Mat. :  A  term  applied  to  skin  affections 
marked  by  or  associated  with  redness,  specially 
relating  to  erythema,  erysipelas,  and  the  more 
common  Rose-rash  and  Nettle-rash. 

er-y-tliem,'-a-tous,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  cnjtJiema 
tq.  v.) ;  t  connective,  and  suff.  -o»s.J 
Med. :  The  same  as  Ebythematic  (q.v.). 

er-yth-rae'-a,  5.    [Gr.  ipvOpalo^  (eruthraios)=. 

red.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  tribe  Gen- 
tianeae.  The  calyx  is  tive-cleft;  the  corolla 
funnel-shaped  and  withering,  its  limb  short ; 
stigmastwo;  capsule  linear  two-celled.  Known 
species  about  fifteen,  only  Erythnea  Centau- 
rium,  the  Common  Centaury,  being  British, 
£.  lati/olium  and  pulchelln,  formerly  made  dis- 
tinct, being  ranked  under  it  as  sub-species 
only.  The  CenUiury  is  about  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  with  rose-coloured  corymbose 
flowers.  It  is  frequent  on  dry  pastures  in 
England.  It  has  the  same  pharmaceutical 
qualities  as  the  bitter  root  of  Gentian  (q.v.). 

•  er-ytll-rze'-an,  a.  [Gr.  ipyBpoi  (emthros)  = 
red  ;  Eug.  adj."  sufl'.  -an.]    Of  a  red  colour, 

Erythrean  main,  5. 

Geoy.  :  The  Red  Sea. 

"  Tlie  niddy  wavea  he  cleft  in  twain 
Of  the  ErythrcEan  tuaiu." 

MiUon :  Psalm  cxx.  46. 

Tf  The  Erythreau  Sea  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus includei,!  uot  only  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian 
Gulf,  but  also  the  Indian  Ocean.  Xenophoii, 
in  the  Cyropadia,  applies  the  name  to  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

e-ryth'-ric,  a.  [Gr.  epiiflpos  (endhros)  =  red  ; 
-if.]    See  the  Compound. 

erythric-acid,  5.    [Er\thris.] 

e-ryth-rin,  e-ryth'-rine,  s.  [Gr.  fpv9p6<; 
(enitkros)  =  red  ;  Eug.,  &-c.  surt'.  -in,  -iiie 
(C/«m.).] 

1.  Chem.  (Chiejly  of  the  foiiiieiyttmu):  Eryth- 
ric  acid,  erythritic  orsellinate,  CooH.^oOm.  It 
is  contained  in  Roccella/ii»ij'(iTw,Ls,  and  extracted 
by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  It  forms  crystals 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  coloured  red  by 
ammonia  in  contactwith  the  air,  and  is  resolved 
by  boiling  with  baryta  waterintoorselliuicacid 
and  picroerythrin,  C12H16O7,  which  by  further 
boiling  with  baryta  water  is  converted  into 
orcin,  CyHsOa,  erythrite,  C4Hj„0i,  and  CO-i. 
The  orcin  is  readily  solulile  in  stiong  alcohol, 
while  the  erythrite  is  only  slightly  suluble. 

2.  Mill.  (Of  the  forvi  erythrine)  :  The  same  as 
Erythrite  (q.v.). 

e-ryth'-rxn-a,  s.  [Modelled  on  Gr.  epudpti/o? 
(erj(thriitos),  which,  however,  is  a  red  kind 
of  mullet,  and  not  a  plant.] 

Bot.  :  Coral  Tree.  A  genus  of  papilionaceous 
plants,  the  tyjueal  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Ery- 
tliriiije  (q.v.).  Tlie  si'ecies  consist  of  shrubs 
or  trees  with  trifoliate  leaves  or  long  stalks 
and  bloo  1-red  flowers.  Found  in  the  tropics. 
Erythrina  moiiosperma  fuinishes  gum  lac  (q.v.). 

e-ryth'-rine.  s.    [Er\-thrin.] 

er-y-thri'-ne-set.".  pi  ['Mod.  Lat.  erythrin(a\ 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 
Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Phaseolese(q.v.). 


6-r^th-ri'-nU8,  «.  [Gr.  ipv9plvo^  {erutkrino$) 
=  a  red  kind  of  mullet,] 

Ichthy. :  A  name  given  by  Jonston  and  Wil- 
louL'hby  to  what  is  now  called  PagelluB  Ery- 
thr^aus.    [Pagellus.] 

e-ryth'-rite,  s.  [Gr.  epuSpo?  (ent(/iros)=  red, 
and  Kng.  sutf.  -Ue  (CVwjm.)  (q.v,).] 

1.  Cliem. ;  Erythrol,  crytliroinannite,  eryth- 
roglucin,  phycite,  C4lig(OII)4.  A  tetratoniic 
alcohol,  existing  rcndy  formed  in  tlie  alga, 
Pmtncorcus  vulgaris;  also  by  boiling  eiythrin 
with  baryta  water.  Erythrite  crystallizes  in 
large  colourless  prisms,  melting  at  120°,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  sparingly  in  i-old  alcohol.  Heated  with 
concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  .secondary  butyliodide,  CH3CH I  CHo'CHs. 
Fused  witli  caustic  pot;isli  it  yields  oxalic  and 
acetic  acids,  Erythrite  has  a  sweet  taste;  it 
does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  It  is  optically 
inactive.  It  unites  directly  with  acids  form- 
ing ethers.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt. 

2.  Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral ;  its  hardness 
1'5  to  2"j  ;  sp.  gr.  2"9  ;  lustre  on  the  dilfereut 
faces  of  tlie  crystal  from  dull  to  adamantine  ; 
colour  red  or  greenish-grey.  Compos.:  Ar- 
senic acid  38*43  ;  oxide  of  cobalt  37*55  ;  water 
24-02.  Earthy  cobalt  bloom  is  a  variety  of  it, 
consistin'.^  of  cobalt  bloom  with  free  arseuious 
acid.  Found  abroad  in  Saxony,  Thuringia, 
Baden,  Norway,  &c.  ;  at  home,  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  near  Killamey.  (Dana,} 
Called  also  Erythriue  (q.v.). 

er-yth-rit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  erythrU{e),  and  sufL 
'ic  {rlu-iii.)  (q.v.).]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
Erythrite  (q  v.). 

erytliritic-acid,  s. 

Chevi.:  A  monobasic  tetratomic acid,  C4H80g, 
or  CH;,(OH)-CH(OH)CH(.OH)'CO-OH.  Ery- 
thritic acid,  also  called  erythroglucinic  acid, 
is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  erythrite  with 
platinum  black  in  an  aqueous  solution.  It 
tonus  a  deliquescent  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.     It  forms  salts. 

e-ryth-ro-,  pref.     [Lat.  erythros  ;  Gr.  ipv9p6i 

{eiutkros)  =  red,  of  the  colour  of  nectar  and 

wine  ;  cogn.  with  Lat.  ruber,  mtllis,  and  wiih 

Sansc.  ntdhiram  =  blood,  and  rChitas  =  red.] 

Bot.,  lie. :  Red,  pale  red. 

o-ryth'-ro-gen,  s.  [Gr.  €pv6p6i  (emthros)  = 
red,  andyei'i'ttu)  (geniiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Chem. :  A  substance  originally  colourless, 
but  reddened  by  acids,  supposed  by  Hope  to 
be  cmitained  in  flowers. 

e-ryth-ro-glu-^in,  s.  [Pref.  eryihro-,  and 
Eng.,  ic.  glucin.\    [Erythrite.] 

e-rytli-r6-glu-9m'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-, 
and  Eng.  gluciniv(i\.v.).2     See  the  compound, 

enthyroglucinic-acid,  s. 

Chcm. :  Another  name  for  Erythroleic-acid 
(q-v.).      ^ 
e-ryth'-roid,  a,  &,  s.     [Gr.  epySpoeiSjj?  (enUh- 
roeulc-i)  —  of  a  ruddy  look  ;  epv9p6s  =  red;  and 
ei6o5  (eidos)  =  form  ;  Fr.  erythroide.] 

A-  As  adj.     Of  a  red  colour. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

Anat.:  Tlie  reddish  muscular  envelope  ot 
the  testicle. 

e-ryth-ro-le'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  erythro-y  and  Eng., 
izc.  oleic  (q.v.).]    (See  the  compound.) 

erythroleic-acld,  s. 

Chcvi. :  A  purple  semi-fluid  substance,  said 
to  exist  in  archil. 

e-ryth'-ro-lein,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and  Eng., 

&c.  oleiii  (q.v.).] 

Chcm.  :  CofiH2o04.  An  oily  liquid  extracted 
by  Kane  from  archil  and  litmus.    (LaTOusse.) 

e-ryth-ro-lit^-min,  s.  [Pref.  erytkro-  ;  Eng. 
litin{us),  and  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)  (q.v.),] 

Chein,  :  C26H23O13.  A  red  colouring  matter 
extracted  liy  Kane  from  litmus.    (Laronsse.) 

e  -ryth-ro-maii'-nite,  s.  [Pref.  erytkro-^  and 
Eii^.  viaiinite.]     [Ervturite.] 

e-ryth-ro'-ni-iim,  s.  [Gr.  ipvOpoftov  (en((A- 
roniou)  =  a  plant  of  the  satyrium  kind  (Dios- 
corides  in  Liddcll  £  Scott).  A  Satyrium  is  a 
kind  of  Orchid.) 


b6U,  bos^ ;  pout,  56^1 ;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,   exist,     ph  =  1^ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tions.  -sioas  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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each  with  a  plaited  scale  at  the  base  ;  stamens 
tt-:i,  mouadclphous ;  ovary  three-celled,  but 
having  two  uf  the  cells  spurious  ;  styles  three  ; 
stigmas  three,  capitate: ;  ovule  solitary  pen- 
dulous ;  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  Only 
known  genus  Erythroxylon,  species  seventy- 
Uve.  Most  are  from  Brazil  and  other  parts  of 
South  America,  or  tlie  West  indies,  a  few  from 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  the  East  Indies,  and 
Australia.     [Erythroxylon.] 

er-arth-rox'-yl-on,  s.  [Gr,  epuflpds  (eruthros) 
=  red,  and  ivkov  (xulon)  =  wood.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus 
of  the  order  Erythroxylacea;  (q.v.).  As  the 
etymulogy  suggests,  the  wood  of  most  species 
is  l)right  red.  Erythroxylon  hyjterici/olium  is 
called  in  the  Island  of  France  bois  d'huile  = 
oil-wood.  In  Brazil  a  permanent  reddish- 
brown  dye  is  made  from  tlie  bark  of  E.  subero- 
sum.  The  young  branches  of  E.  areolatum, 
which  grows  nearCailhagena,  are  refrigerant  ; 
its  bark  is  tonic  ;  the  subacid  .iuice  of  its 
fleshy  fruit  is  purgative  and  diuretic,  and 
from  the  juice  of  its  leaves  an  ointment  is 
formed  which  is  employed  against  scald  heads. 
Two  Brazilian  species,  E.  angtiifugum  and  E. 
camjiestre  are  used,  the  former  as  an  alexi- 
pharmic  and  the  latter  as  a  purgative.  E.  coca 
furnishes  the  stimulant  called  coca  (q.v.). 

er-J^h-rox'-yl,  s.    [Erythroxylon.] 

Botany  : 

1.  (Sing.):  A  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Erythroxylaceai. 

2.  (PI.):  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  that  order  itself. 

g-ryth'-ro-Zyme,  s.  [Gr.  ipv6p6^  (eruthros) 
=  red,  and  ^ti/x))  (zume)  =  leaven.] 

Chem. :  An  azolized  substance,  which  exists 
in  madder,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  trans- 
formation of  rubian.  It  is  extracted  by 
macerating  madder  in  water  at  38°,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  aqueous  extract  with  alcohol. 
[Madder,  Rubian.] 

er-yx,  er'-iac,  s.  [Lat.  Eryx,  an  opponent  of 
Hercules,  who  slew  him  and  buried  him  on  a 
mountain,  which  retained  his  name.  [Erv- 
ciNA.]  Various  other  classic  men  or  myths.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  snakes,  family  Boidse. 
They  are  small  in  size,  and  have  not  the  pre- 
hensile tail  of  the  huge  Boas  and  Pythons. 
They  occur  in  India  and  the  Eastern  !Ulauds, 
and  in  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Egypt. 

es-ca-la'de,  s.  [Ft.;  Sp.  escalada;  Ital. 
scalata,  from  Lat.  scala  =  a  ladder.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  £  Mil. :  An  attack  on  a  forti- 
fied place,  in  which  scaling-ladders  are  used 
to  pass  a  ditch  and  mount  a  rampart, 

"  Pack  .  .  .  was  to  make  a  faJse  attack  by  escalade 
ou  the  outwork  of  SL  Jugo.'—AliMti:  Mist.  Europe, 
ch,  IxviiL  10. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  violent  onslaught. 

es-ca-la'de»  v.t.    [Escalai>e,  s.] 

1.  Old.  Lang.  :  To  scale  ;  to  mount  by 
means  of  ladders. 

"Pack's  Portuguese  at  the  sauie  momeut  had  oca- 
laded  tUc  wails  ouitbe  opposite  3ida"—J«5on/  Sist. 
Europe,  ch.  IxviiL  13. 

2.  Mil. :  To  storm  by  help  of  ladders. 

©S-cal-lo'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Escallon,  a 
Spanish  traveller  in  Soutli  America,  who  first 
found  these  plants  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Escal- 
louiaeea^.  The  species,  several  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  British  conservatories,  are  South 
American  trees  or  shrubs,  with  dotted  leaves 
and  white,  pink,  or  red  whorled  flowers. 

e&-cal-16-ni-a'-9e-se,  +es-cal-16  -m-e-se, 

s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  escalloni(a),  and  Lat.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suft'.  -acece,  -eae.] 

Bot.  :  EscftUoniads  :  an  order  of  Epigynous 
Exogens,  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of 
shiubs  with  alternate,  toothed,  resinously 
glandular  exstipulate  leaves  and  axillary  con- 
spicuousiflowers.  Calyx  superior,  five-toothed  ; 
petals  five,  sometimes  temporarily  cohering 
into  a  tube  ;  oestivation  imbricated  ;  stamens 
alternate  with  the  petals  ;  ovary  inferior,  two 
to  three-celled,  with  a  large  polyspermous 
placenta  in  the  axis  ;  stigma  two  to  five-lobed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  minute.  Known  genera  seven, 
species  sixty,  all  from  the  temperate  parts  of 
South  America  and  elsewhere.  If  within  the 
tropica,  then  they  occur  hign  up  on  mountain 
sides.    (Li)idley.j 


ESCALLOP. 


ESCALLOPfec. 


Bot.:  A  genus  of  Liliaceee,  tribe  Tulipeae. 
The  Tartars  are  said  to  reckon  one  species. 
Erylli  rcninm  Deiiscanis,  the  Dogs-tooth  Violet , 
as  an  article  of  diet.  It  is  found  in  the  soutli 
of  Europe.  Its  bulbs  have  been  regarded  as 
aphrodisiac  and  anthelmintic.  Theleavesand 
roots  of  E.  amcricanum  are  emetic. 

t  2.  Min.  :  Vauadite  (q.v.). 

©-ryth-rd-phlse'-um,  s.  [Gr.  «pv0p6« 
(eruthros)  —  red,  and  »^Aoios  (phloius)  — hark.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  leguminous  i)lants,  sub- 
order Mimosea^,  tribe  Tarkicie.  ErythrophURum 
guinvciise  is  nn  ornaraent;il  tree  about  120  feet 
high  growing  in  Western  Africa.  The  natives 
call  it  gregre,  tree — i.e.,  ordeal  tree,  from  the 
use  to  whirh  its  abundant  red  juice  is  put.  It 
is  also  called  Afielia  grandis.     (Paxton.) 

S-ryth-ro-phle'-ine,  5.  [Mod.  Lat.  eryik- 
ToplU(x(um),  ami  Eng.  suff  -itie  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Vhem. :  A  poisonous  base,  extracted  by 
alcohol  from  the  bark  of  Ei-ythrophlceum 
guineense,  a  tall  leguminous  tree,  growing  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  or  chloroform,  but 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
Baits  with  acids.  In  contact  with  manganese 
peroxide  and  sulphuric  acid  erythrophleine 
develops  a  violet  colour  less  intense  than  that 
I>roduced  by  strychnine;  the  colour  soon 
changes  to  a  dirty  brown.  It  acts  as  a  poison 
by  paralysing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

©-ryth'-ro-phirll.  e-ryth-ro-phyl'-line, 

s.  [Gr.  ef)v6p6<;  (eruthros)  ■=  red,  <f>uAAoi'  (phut- 
Ion)  =  a.  leaf,  and  Eng.  suft'.  -ine (them.) (q.v.).} 
CItem.  :  The  red  colouring  matter  of  leaves 
in  autumn.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  dissolves  with  brown  colour  in  alkali. 

C-ryth-ro-prd'-tide*  s.  [Gr.  ipv&p6<;  (eruth- 
ros) =  red.  jrpwTo?  (protos)  —  first,  and  Eng. 
sutf.  -ide  (Chew.)  (q.v.).] 

Climn. :  A  red  extractive  matter  obtained  by 
Mulder  froni  albumin  and  allied  substances. 

e-ryth-ror'-chis,   s.      [Pref.  erythr(o),  and 

Eng.,  &;c.  orchis.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Arethusese, 
family  Vanillidse.  Erythrorchis  scandens  has 
slender  stems  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  runs 
like  a  creeper  over  trees  in  wet  jungles  in  the 
Eiistern  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

e-rjtli'-rdse,  s.    [Er\throsts.] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  by  Garot  to  the 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  substance  obtained 
by  treating  rhubarb  with  nitric  acid,  which, 
however,  he  allows  to  be  a  mixture.  It  dis- 
solves in  alkalis,  forming  red  solutions  which 
produce  very  deep  stains.     [Rhubarb.] 

©-ryth-r6-8i-der'-it©,  s.  [Pref.  erythro-,  and 
Eng.  siderite.] 

Min. :  Scacchi's  name  for  a  hydrated  chloride 
of  potassium  and  iron,  *2KC1  +  FeoCl^  +  2H0. 
Prismatic  in  crystalli..ation.  Soluble  in  water. 
Found  embedded  in  volc;inic  bombs  enclosed 
in  Vesuvian  lava  of  April,  1S72,  and  was  pro- 
bably formed  by  sublimation  during  that 
eruption.     (Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

e^r^-thro'-sis,  s.     [From  Gr.  epv9p6^  (eruth- 
ros) =  red.] 
Med. :  Plethora.    (Dungliso7i.) 

fi-Tyth-ro-sper'-me-SB.s.pi.  [Mod.  Lat  ery- 
ihrosperm(ian),  and  Ijat  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -em.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Flaeourtiacea.    The  styles 
are  several,  the  fruit  ultimately  splits. 

e-.ryth-ro-sper'-mum»  s.     [Gr.   epu^pos 

[^a'uthros)  =  red,  and  (nrep/ia  (spei-vm)  =  seed.] 
Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Eryth- 
rospermese  (q.v.). 

©  -  rjrth  -  ro  -  sto' -  mum,  s.     [Gr.   epuSpos 

(eruthros)  =  red,  and  a~r6p.a  (stovm)  =  mouth.] 
Bot.  :  The  name  given   by  Desvaux  to  the 
aggregate  fruit  more  generally  called  Et«rio 
(q.v.).     Example,  the  strawberrj'. 

Sr  yth-rox-  yl-a'-9e-»,  t  e  -  ryth  -  rox- 
yl'-e-se.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  erythroxyl(on) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -acet^e,  ece.] 

Bot. :  Erythroxyls.  An  order  of  Hj^po- 
gynous  Exogens,  alliance  Sapindales.  It 
consists  of  shrubs  or  trees  with  the  young 
shoots  scaly,  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  and 
small  white  or  greenish  flowers.  Sepals  five, 
combined  at  the  base  ;  persistent  petals  five, 

tat©,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here.  cameL  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,    p5t. 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  wh6,  son;  mut©,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  ftill;  try,  Syriao.    £s,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


eS-Cal-lo'-ni-^ld^,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  esca^ 
loni{a),  and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  sutf.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Escalloniacete  (q.v.). 

©B-cal'-lop.  es-oal'-op,  s.  [O.  Fr.  escalope, j 

[Scallop,  s.] 
I,  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"  Nymiihfi,  Tritorie,  u:;^%od».  etcalop  ibellB,  Ac.'-* 
Svelj/H  :  An  Account  of  Archifectt. 

2.  Fig. :  A  regular  curving  indenture  In  the 
border  or  margin  of  anything. 

"  Divided  iQto  so  lu&uy  \»^g%  or  eacatl^pt  and  en. 
rlously  iudeDted."— /toy ;  On  the  Creation,  \it.  i. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Her. :  The  figure  of  a  scallop-shell,  which 
was  originally  worn  as 
a  sign  that  the  wearer 
had  made  a  i)ilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St. 
James,  at  Compostella, 
in  Spain,  and  now  1 
borne  on  a  shield  to  in- 
timate that  the  bearer 
or  his  ancestors  had 
been  at  the  Crusades 
or  had  made  long  pil- 
grimages. 

2-  Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Pecten. 
The  same  as  Scallop  and  Scallop-shell  (q.v.). 

©B-cal'-lo-pee,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  an  escutcheon,  &c 
which  is  covered  with 
curved  lines,  resem- 
bling the  outline  of  a 
seailop-shell,  and  over- 
lapjiingeach  other. 

es-cal'-dp,  8.     [Escal- 
lop.] 

ea-cal'-oped,  a.   [Eng. 
esculop :  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Cut  or 
fashioned  in  the  form 
of  a  scallop-shell,  cut  at  the  edge  or  bordez 
into  segments  of  a  circle. 

2.  Her. :  The  same  as  EacALLOP^E  (q.v.). 

*  es-cam'-bi-O,  $.  [Low.  Lat.  escambium  = 
exchange.] 

Law :  A  writ  or  authority  given  to  mer- 
chants to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  persons 
beyond  the  seas. 

es-cap'-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  escap(t);  -otte.) 
That  may  or  can  be  escaped  or  avoided ; 
avoidable. 

ea-ca-pa'd©,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  scappata^ 
an  'escape,  feuL  of  pa.  par.  of  scappare  =  to 
escape,]    [Escape,  v.] 

*  1.  A  wild  fling  of  a  horse  ;  a  kicking  with 
the  hind  legs. 

"  He  entered  flrst.  and  with  a  graceful  pride, 
His  tieiy  Ar^b  dexterously  did  ^ide. 
Who  while  hi3  rider  every  sta.ud  sui^eyed, 
Spruug  loose,  and  flew  iuto  au  eicu/Hide." 

Dryden  :  I  Conquest  of  Granada,  L  1. 

2.  A  wild  freak  or  prank  ;  a  mad  frolic. 

es-ca'p©»  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  esaxper,  eschaper ; 
Fr.  echapper,  from  Lat.  ex  cappa  =  out  of  a 
cape  or  cloak  ;  so  that  to  escape  is  to  free  one- 
self, or  slip  out  of  one's  cape  and  get  away  ; 
Ital.  scitppare  =  to  escape  ;  Low  Lat.  escapium 
=  flight,  escape.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  get  away  from  ;  to  avoid  by  flight  , 
to  elude,  to  evade ;  to  get  out  of  the  way 
or  power  of. 

•■  Where  bU  own  person,  eagerly  pursued, 
Hardiy  |by  boat)  escaped  the  multitude." 

Daniel :  CitrU  Hart,  viL  U. 

2.  To  pas8  or  remain  unnoticed  or  unob- 
served by. 


"  Men  are  blinded  by  ignorance  and  errour:  many 
things  may  escape  them,  in  many  they  may  be  de- 
ceived."—tfooArw. 

3.  To  pass  away  from  ;  to  be  forgotten  by ; 
as,  To  escape  one's  memory. 

4.  To  be  uttered  by  inadvei-tence  ;  as,  Not 
a  word  has  escaped  me  on  the  matter. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flee  away  ;  to  avoid  danger  or  harm 
by  flight ;  to  make  one's  escape  ;  to  seek  or 
obtain  safety  or  liberty  by  flight. 

"  Escape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behiud  thee,  neither 
stay  thou  iu  all  the  plain :  escape  to  the  mountain 
lest  thou  be  consumed. ' — Genesis  xix.  l". 
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2.  To  avoid  or  elude  notice  ;  to  pass  or 
remain  uuuoticed  or  untouched  ;  to  be  over- 
looked. 

■'  Deth  luaDaseth  every  at:u.  nnJ  smit 
Su  each  eutat,  for  tLer  tscaptth  uou." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,999. 

3.  To  find  a  means  of  discharge  or  exit  from 
anything  wliich  incloses  or  contains ;  to  leak  ; 
as,  Gas  escapes  from  a  pipe. 

4.  To  be  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported 
in  any  way  ;  as,  A  plant  escapes  from  cultiva- 
tion. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  es- 
ai'pe,  to  dude,  and  to  evade:  "The  idea  of 
being  disengaged  from  that  which  is  not 
agreeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all 
these  terms  ;  but  escape  designates  no  means 
by  which  this  is  effected  ;  elude  and  evade 
define  the  means,  namely,  the  etlbi-ts  which 
are  used  by  oneself  :  we  are  simply  disengaged 
when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  ourselves 
wlien  we  ehide  and  emde  :  we  escape  from 
danger  ;  we  elude  the  search  :  our  cscajws  are 
often  providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our 
success  in  eluding  depends  on  our  skill :  there 
are  many  bad  men  escape  Iianging  by  the  mis- 
take of  a  word.  There  are  many  who  escape 
detection  by  the  art  with  which  they  ehide 
observation  and  enquiry.  Elude  and  evade 
both  imply  the  practice  of  art :  but  the 
former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter 
of  words  as  well  as  actions  :  a  thief  elvdes 
those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous 
modes  of  concealment ;  he  evades  tlie  interro- 
gatories of  the  judge  by  equivocating  replies. 
He  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment,  and  to  evade 
a  law."    (CTabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

£B'Ca'pe,  s.    (Escape,  v.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  escaping  from  danger  or  hurt 
by  flight ;  a  fleeing  from. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  king's  escajie  taken  notice  of  by 
the  guards." — Ludlow:  Memoirs,  i.  191. 

2.  The  state  of  having  escaped  or  avoided 
danger  or  hurt. 

"  Men  of  virtue  have  had  extraordinary  escapes  out 
of  aueh  ddnj^eru  its  have  enclosed  them,  and  which 
have  seemed  mtivitable." — Addison. 

*  3.  An  excuse  ;  a  means  or  ground  for  es- 
caping. 

■'  St.  Paul  himself  did  not  deroiae  to  remember  wbat- 
Boever  he  found  agreeable  to  the  wur<l  of  God  auiMUg 
the  heatlien,  ttmt  he  might  take  from  them  all  escape 
by  way  of  igiiorauce."— AateJffA .  BisU  qf  the  World. 

*  4.  An  excursion,  a  sally. 

••  We  made  an  escape,  not  so  much  to  seek  our  own. 
As  to  be  instruments  of  your  safety," 

Denhiim :  Soph;/,  iii,  1. 

•5.  A  flight,  a  sally. 

"Thousand  'scnpcs  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreama" 

Sftakesp. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  iv.  1. 

*6.  An  oversight,  a  mistake, 

"  In  trauscribing  there  would  be  leas  care  taken,  ae 
the  lauKu.'ige  was  less  understood,  and  so  the  eifcapes 
less  subject  to  observation."— firereunwii :  On  Lan- 
guage. 

7.  An  escaping  or  finding  a  means  of  dis- 
charge or  exit  from  anything  which  encloses 
or  contains  ;  a  leakage  ;  as,  an  escape  of  gas 
from  a  pipe. 

*  8.  An  irregularity,  a  transgression. 

"  Dost  thou  behold 
With  watchful!  eyes  the  subtile  'scapes  of  meu  ?  " 
Jl.  iViltnot:  Tattered  Jt  Qisntutida,  Iv.  2. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  The  part  of  a  column  where  it 
gprings  out  of  the  base  ;  the  apopbyge. 

2.  Bot. :  A  plant  which  has  escaped  from  a 
garden,  and  now  grows  apparently  but  not 
really  wild. 

'■  Whether  the  hill  could  ho  considered  as  a  habitat 
for  the  Ck>lumbiue  in  its  wild  state,  or  whether  the 
plant  had  not  originally  been  an  escape."  —  L'din,  & 
(Has'i.  iieol.  Soc.  Excursion,  in  Weekly  Scotsman,  June 

30.  1883. 

3.  Law:  Violent  or  pri\'>'  evasion  out  of 
some  lawful  restraint.  For  example,  if  the 
sheriff,  upon  a  capias  directed  unto  him,  takes 
a  person,  and  endeavours  to  carry  liini  to  gaol, 
and  he  in  the  way,  either  by  violence  or  by 
flight,  breafcs  from  him,  this  is  called  an  escape. 
(Cojvel.) 

"An  escape  of  a  person  arrested  upon  criminal  pro- 
ceaa,  by  eludiiijj  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  before  he 
is  put  in  hold,  la  also  an  offence  agaiust  public  justice, 
punishable  by  flue  or  impriaonmeut.  The  officer  per- 
mittiug  such  escape,  either  by  negligence  or  con- 
nivauce,  is  evidently  much  more  culpable  than  the 

Prisoner ;  but  private  individuals,  who  have  persons 
iwfiilly  in  their  custody,  are  not  less  guilty  of  this 
otl'ence  if  they  suffer  them  illegally  to  depart,  for  they 
may  at  any  time  protect  themselves  from  liability  by 
deliveriug  over  their  prisoner  to  a  peace-officer."— 
BlacksCone :  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  10. 

4.  Teleg.  :  Leakage  of  current  from  the  line- 


wire  to  ground,  caused  usually  by  defective  in- 
sulation and  contiict  with  partial  conductors. 
5.  Engin.:  The  same  aa  fire-escape  (q.v.). 

escape-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine : 

1.  A  loaded  valve  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  escape  of  the  condensed  steam, 
or  of  water  carried  mechanically  from  the 
boilei-s  with  the  steam  ;  a  priming  valve. 

2.  A  valve  fitted  to  tlie  feed-pipe  as  a  means 
of  exit  for  the  surplus  water. 

3.  A  valve  which  atfords  escape  to  steam  in 
a  given  contingency  :  upon  excessive  pressure 
by  a  safety-valve,  to  announce  low-water,  &c. 

escape-warrant,  s. 

Lair  :  A  warrant  ur  process  addressed  to  all 
aherilts,  &c.,  to  retake  an  escaped  prisoner, 
and  deliver  him  up  to  proper  custody. 

escape-Wheel,  s. 

Hor. :  These  are  various  in  form  ;  the  wheel 
is  acted  upon  by  the  spring  or  weight  of  the 
clock  or  watch,  and  is  allowed  an  intermittent 
rotation,  one  tooth  at  a  time,  and  the  pendu- 
lum or  balance-wheel  wliich  thus  regulates 
the  movement  becomes  the  time-measurer. 
The  pallets  on  the  oscillating  pendulum  arbor 
allow  the  teeth  to  escape,  one  at  a  time.  [Es- 
capement.]   (Knight.) 

es-ca'pe-ment,  scape' -ment,  s.    [Eng. 

escape;  -vu:iit-\ 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  escaping  ;  an 
escape. 

2.  Hor. :  A  device  intervening  between  the 
power  and  the  time-raeasurer  in  a  clock  or 
watch,  to  convert  a  continuous  rotary  into  an 
oscillating  isochronous  movement.  It  is  acted 
on  by  each.  The  power,  through  the  escape- 
ment, imparts  to  the  pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel  an  impulse  sufficient  to  overcome  the 


ESCAPEMENT. 

friction  of  the  latter  and  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  keeps  up  the  vibrations. 
The  time-measurer  (pendulum  or  balance- 
wheel)  acts  through  the  escapement  to  cause 
the  motion  of  the  train  to  be  intermittent. 
Clocks  and  watches  are  generally  named  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  their  escapement ;  as — 
Chronometer,  Crown-wheel,  Cylinder,  Dead- 
beat,  Detached,  Duplex,  Horizontal,  and 
Lever  escapement,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

*es-cap'-er,  s.  [Eng.  escapee) ; -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  escapes. 

"  Let  none  go  forth  nor  escape  out  of  the  city  [in  the 
margin,  let  no  etcaper  goj."- 2  Kings  ix.  15. 

es-cap'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Escape,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.   .-Is  suhst. :   The  act  of  avoiding  danger 
or  hurt  by  flight ;  an  escape. 

"None  escaped  [in  the  margin,  there  was  not  an 
escaping].  '—2  Chron.  xx.  24. 

*  6s-car'(l),  *  es-char',  s.  [Fr.  eschare.]  A 
sear  or  hard  scab  upon  a  hurt,  sore,  wound, 
&c.     [Scar.  ] 

"  C:iuse  the  thick  routes  and  escarret  that  grow 
about  the  brims  of  ulcers  to  fall  off."— P.  Holland: 
Plinie.  bk.  XXX..  ch.  xiiL 

es'-car  (2),  es'-kar,  s.    [Ir,] 

Geol. :  A  local  Irish  terra  for  drift  (q.v.). 
[Scour.] 

"A  region  so  broken,  and  wliich  is  to  so  great  an 
extent  obscured  by  drifted  materials  (the  escar  of  Ire- 
land)."—;(/M'-c/»t^o*i  ■  anuria,  ch.  vii. 


^  es-car'-biin-cle. 


[Carbuncle.J 


* es-car'-ga-toire  (toire as tw^ar),  s.  [Fr., 
from  escarg'ot  =  a  snail.]  A  nursery  or  breed- 
ing-place for  snails. 

■'At  the  Capuchins  I  saw  escargatoiret.  which  I  took 
the  more  notice  of.  because  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  iiny  thing  nf  the  same  kmd  in  other  coun- 
tries It  is  a  square  place  hoarded  in,  and  Riled  with 
a  vast  quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  ex- 
cellent fuod.  when  they  are  well  dressed," — Addison. 


eS'Carp',    v.t.     [Fr,  escarper  =  to  cut  away, 
rocks,  &c.,  in  slopes,  so  as  to  render  them  in- 
accessible.]   [Scarp.  ] 
Fort. :  To  cut  or  form  in  a  slope. 

"Tlie  glacis  waa  all  esrarped  upon  the  live  roek."— 
Carleton  :  Memoirs,  p.  13i 

es-carp',  es-carpe,  scarp,  s.  [Escabp,  ».; 
ScAur,  s] 

Fort. :  That  side  of  the  ditch  surrounding  or 
in  front  of  a  work,  and  forming  the  exterior  of 
the  rampart ;  a  scarp.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  ditcli  is  the  counterscarp  (q.v.).  [Scarp  ; 
Counterscarp.] 

es-carp '-ment,  s.  [Fr,,  from  escarper  —  to 
cut  away  in  slopes.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  precipitous  or  abrupt  fac« 
of  a  liill  or  ridge  of  laud ;  a  clitf. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  Ground  cut  away  so  as  to  present 
a  neaily  perpendicular  face,  and  thus  render 
the  position  inaccessible  to  an  enemy. 

2.  Geog  £  Geol, :  The  abrupt  face  of  a  ridge 
of  high  land. 

es-car'-tel,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  escarlcter;  Fr.  ecar- 
icier  =  to  quarter.] 

Her.  :  To  cut  or  notch  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

es-car'-tel-ee,  a.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Cut  or  notched  in  a  square  form,  or 
across. 

♦  esgh,  1  eS9lie,  s.  [Ash.]  (Scotch  and  North 
of  England  dialect.   Escheis  in  Prompt.  Parv.) 

es9li-a-l6t,  s.    [Fr.] 

But.  :  A  small  species  of  onion  or  garlic. 
Allium  ascaloiiicum.     [Shallot.] 

es-char',  s.    [Fr.   escarre,  from  Gr.  ea-^dfta 

{escluira)  =  a  grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]    [Scar.] 

Surg. :  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made  by  hot 
applications. 

es'-cha-ra,  s.  [Lat.  eschara  =  Gr.  eVxapa 
{escluira)  ^  a  fireplace  ;  a  scab  or  eschar  on 
a  wound  caused  by  burning.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Escharidie  (q.v.). 

2.  Paloeont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
times  till  now.  In  1854  Professor  Morria 
euumei-aled  twelve  species  as  fossil  in  Britain. 

es-char '-i-dSB,  s.pl,  [Lat.  eschar((i),  and  fern. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  Polyzoa  or  Bryozoa, 
suborder  Cyclostomata(q.v.).  The  coencecium 
is  erect  and  rigid,  witli  the  cells  arranged 
quiucuncially  in  a  single  plane  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  frond. 

2.  Faheont. :  Range  in  time  from  the  Oolitic 
period  till  now. 

es-cha-rot'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ia-xoft^riKo^ 
{cschai'otikos)  =  fit  to  form  an  eschar  ;  eo-xapo" 
{cschuroo)  =  to  form  a  scab.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  property  of  de- 
stroying the  flesh ;  caustic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Surg.  :  A  strong  caustic,  which  produces  an 
eschar.     [Caustics.] 

"An  eschar  was  made  by  the  catbaretic,  which  w« 
thrust  ott,  and  continued  the  use  of  escharotici.  — 
lyiseman:  Surgery. 

es-cha-t6-l6g'-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  eschatolog(y) ; 
■ical.]  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  eschatology. 

"  Every  form  of  religion,  of  any  degree  of  develop- 
ment, has  its  own  eschatological  expectatl'jns." — Van 
Ooslerzec:  Christian  Dogmatics,  ii.  iTS- 

es-cha-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  eschctolog(y) ; 
-itit.\'\  writer  on  eschatology  ;  one  who  treats 
of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

"  The  eschaeologist  of  the  book  of  Daniel."— jtfattA«f 
Arnold :  Last  Essays  |Fref.,  p.  xiix). 

es-cha-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ecrxaro^  (escArttos) 
=:  the  last  in  position  or  in  time,  and  Adyoc 
(logos)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  eschatoiogie.] 

Theol. :  The  department  of  inquiry  which 
treats  of  the  last  events  mentioned  in  the  roll 
of  scripture  prophecy— viz.,  the  advent  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  second  destruction  of 
the  world,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  final 
award. 

"  No  account  is  taken  of  universal  ism  in  etchatotogt/." 
—Athmtxum,  Oct  14,  1832. 


•Sil,  hop^;  poiit,  jor^l:  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  ^ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion*  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -hie,  -^e.  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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eB-chawage,  s.  &.  v.    [Exchanoi:  s.  &  v.] 

es-^heat't  ■  es-chete,  •  es-clieyt©,  "  es- 
chyte,  "^  ex -cheat,  s.     [O.  Fr.  eschet  = 
tliitt  which  lulls  t(i  one,  rent;  escheoir ;  Fr. 
iclioir  =  to  lull  U)  one's  share ;  Low  Lat.  excado 
=  to  fall  u[K»n  ;  ex  =  out,  and  cado  =  to  fall.] 
I,  Ordinanj  Language : 
X.  Lit.  :  lu  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
*  2.  Fi'j. :  A  rL-turii,  a  gain,  a  profit. 

■  To  make  one  grent  by  olhi;ra  loa«e  Is  baJ  excheat." 
tipeitur ;  F.  «.,  1.  v.  a6. 

n.  Law  : 

1.  English  Law : 

(1)  The  reverting  of  any  land  or  tenements 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  to  the  crown,  wliieh 
might  liiippen  eiiher  throuj^h  failure  of  licira 
or  tln-out;li  cnrmiJlion  of  blood.  Lands,  if 
freehold,  escheat  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
uianor ;  if  coiiyiiold,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Escheat  by  corruption  of  blood  waa  abolished 
by  tlie  Felony  Art,  a3  <ii  34  Vict.,  eh.  xxiii. 
The  two  kinds  of  escheat  were  formerly  called 
escheat  j>r"/>ler  dpfictum.  sanguinis  and  esclieat 
prujiler  deiictmn  teneatis. 

•■Tlie  la*t  cwii»e'iueuce  of  tenure  iu  chivalry  waa 
esc'.fit :  wliich  took  jilaco  if  tlie  tenant  dloii  witlnnil 
heirs  ut  las  bluoU.  or  i(  liU  blood  waa  corruiittil  i>y 
coiimiisaioii  of  treaaou  or  felony.  In  auoli  cnaea  tbo 
luiiil  esi;he)itetl  or  foil  Uick  to  the  lord— thiit  is,  tlie 
tfiiuie  wiis  detwriuliitd  b  breach  ni  the  ongiii^xl  cun- 
dilion  of  tho  feudal  duii/itlou.  In  the  one  owe.  there 
were  no  heirs  n(  the  blood  of  the  Hntt  feudatory,  to 
whiuli  heirs  fvloiie  mo  grant  of  the  (end  extendi  d  ;  in 
the  other,  tlio  tenant,  by  perpetntiny  an  atrocioua 
crime,  forfeited  his  feud,  which  he  held  under  the 
Implied  condition  that  he  should  not  be  «  traitor  or 
tei<ju."-'Black»tone :  Com-mentariet.  bk.  il..  ch.  3. 

(2)  Tlie  place  or  district  within  which  the 
king  or  the  lord  of  a  manor  can  claim  escheats. 

(3)  A  writ  wliirh  lies  where  the  tenant, 
having  estate  of  fee-simple  iu  any  lauds  or 
tenements  holden  of  a  superior  lord,  dies 
seized  without  heir-general  or  esiiecial,  to 
recover  tlie  escheats  from  the  persou  in  pos- 
session. 

(4)  Lands  or  tenements  which  fall  to  the 
lord  by  escheat. 

"  If  the  kings  ordinary  courta  of  justice  do  not  pro- 
tect the  jwople.  if  he  hav«  no  certain  revenue  or 
esche'iti.  I  ciuinot  Bay  tha.t  such  a  coiuitry  is  con- 
quered,"— Z)(iPie«  .■  On  Ireland. 

2.  Scots  Law :  The  forfeiture  incurred  by  a 
man  who  is  denounced  as  a  rebel. 

3.  American  Law:  The  reverting  of  real 
projteity  tntlie  state  in  default  of  any  persons 
leg.dly  entitled  to  hold  the  same. 

es-^heat',  vA.  &  t.    [Escheat,  «.) 

A.  I ntransHive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  be  forfeited  or  given  over, 
n.  Law : 

1.  English  law  :  To  revert  to  the  crown  or 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  iu  consequeuce  of  a 
failure  of  hens. 

"  1  knew  many  gooti  freeholders  executed  bymartial 
law.  whose  Uuida  wtre  thereby  saved  to  their  hei".-s. 
which  should  have  oUK-nvise  i-schtateti  to  her  majesty  "' 
—Siieimer:  Preien'  Sttite  of  Jreiand. 

2.  Avierican  Law :  To  fall  or  revert  to  the 
Btate  Hi  rough  failure  of  heirs  or  by  forfeiture 
for  treason. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  forfeit  throngh  failure  of  heirs. 
"  To  alienate  any  of  the  forfeited  escheated  lauds.  '— 
Clareud'/ru 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  forfeit,  to  abandon. 

"As  doubtfuil  whether  t  should  escheated  be 
To  ruine,  or  redeem'd  to  lurtjesiy." 

Carttifritj'U :  On  Christ  ChurcA  Buildings. 

•  es-^heat'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  escheat;  -able.] 

Tlkit    may  or  can    be  escheated;    liable    to 

esrli<-at. 

•  es-9lieat'-age   (age  as  ig),  s.    (Eng.  es- 

cheat: -age.l    The  right  of  succeeding  to  an 
esciieat. 

"In  those  times  were  eatabllshed  the  ridiculous 

rights  of  «cfter<ea(;e  .tiid  Bhiinvrecks."— .l/<wi/e»7iii«u: 

Spirit  o/rhe  Laws,  bk.  xxi,,  cli.  xiii- 

•  es  -  9heat'- or,   *e8- cheat -our,   "es- 

Chet-OUr,  s.     [Eng.  escheat;    or.] 

Law:  An  officer  appointed  in  every  county 
to  obsei-ve  the  escheats  of  the  crown  in  that 
county,  and  certify  them  into  the  exchequer. 

"  The  name  eaehea-'or  cumeth  from  the  French  word 
McAeoir.  which  siL-nllleth  to  haijpeu  or  (all  out;  and 
be  by  his  place  is  i»  search  into  any  jirofit  accruing  to 
the  crown  hv  casualty,  by  the  conUenuiation  of  male- 
factor?. 1  ersbna  dvlng  without  an  heir,  or  leaving  hiiu 
in  iniuoritv.  Ac.'—Fu^er;  iVorthiet :  .SoTn«r««/iir<-. 


eschaunge — escudero 

•  es-fhecked',  a.  [Oheckeu.]  Checkered, 
checked. 

■'Aq  Eugllnh  knlKht  that  bare  anues,   eichtcked 
Bllueraiid  nuleu.'—U'jlinshed :  iidward  I U.  {ua.  1»*)). 

€85ll'-or-itO,  s.  [Ger.  escherit.  Named  after 
Stockur-Escher,  one  of  those  who  analyzed  it.) 
A/iji,;A  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  greenish 
epidotf!  found  at  Mount  St.  Gothard.  Dana 
jilaces  it  under  his  ttrat  or  ordinary  variety  of 
epidotu. 

•  es'-9lie-vixi,  «.  [Fr.  ichevin  =  a  slieritf.l 
The  elder  or  warden,  who  was  princlpiU  of  an 
ancieut  guild. 

es-9liew  (ew  a.s  u),  *e8-chewe,  *  es- 
chiwe,  '  es-chue,  *  es-chywe,  v.t.  >i  i. 

[U.  Kr.  eschev>'r,  troiu  O.  H.  Gt-r.  sciuhaa  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  schiuhen  =  (1)  to  frighten.  (*J)  to 
fear,  shy  at,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  &  M.  11.  Ger. 
schiech.  schich ;  Ger.  sclieu  =  shy  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  flee  from  ;  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

"  For  tliy  my  sonne,  if  thuu  wolt  live 
Iu  virtue,  thou  must  vice  etchMoe." 

tiowcr:  C.  A..L 

*  2.  To  escape,  to  avoid. 

"  Wlmt  camtot  be  eschewed  must  be  embraced  " 

Hhahesp:  Merry  Wive*,  v.  ft. 

*  B.  Inirans.  :  To  avoid,  to  shun. 

"Her  ei'liewi'ij  to  be  lu  my  cooiiiany. '— iurftow; 
Meiii<jir.i ;  Lett,  /•ufurs,  iii.  2^. 

•  es-cliew-an5e(ewasu),  5.  [Eng.  eschew; 
■ance.]  The  ai;t  of  eschewing,  avoiding,  or 
shunning  ;  esc;ipe,  avoidance. 

es-^heW-er  (ewaa  u),  s.  lEng.  eschew;  -er.] 
One  who  eschews,  shuns,  or  avoida, 

•  es-Chew'-ment  (ew  as  -a),  s.  [  Eng.  eschew ; 
■vieut.]  The  act  of  eschewing;  eacJiewance  ; 
avoidance. 

eaph-S^holtz'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  botanist.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveraceae  (Poppies). 
The  species  are  yellow-flowered,  and  are  akin 
to  Glaucium.  They  have  been  introduced  into 
British  gardens  from  their  native  region,  Gali- 
foruia  and  the  at.l.jaceiit  parts.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  exchange  the  name  Eschseholtzia 
for  Chryseis. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ctenophora,  family  or 
sub-tribe  SaccaUe. 

•  es-chut9h'-e6ll,  s.    [Escutcheon.] 
es'-chjr-nite,  s.    [.£schynite.] 

es-clat'-te,  a.    [O.  Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  escJater  = 

to  sliiver.J 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  shivered 
by  a  battle-axe. 

es-CO-bard'-ism,  s.  [Fr.  escohard(er) ;  Eng. 
sutf.  -ism.]  The  French  verb,  whence  the 
English  substantive  is  derived,  is  a  cuiuage 
from  the  name  of  a  Spanish  Jeiiiiit  casuiat. 
Antonio  Escobar  y  Mendoza  (1689-lt)69),  and 
the  author  of  the  proposition  that  purity  of 
intention  may  justily  actions  which  morality 
aud  human  law  hold  blameworthy.  He  was 
attacked  bv  Pascal  aud  ridiculed  by  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Bnjleau.  His  laxity  lias 
been  censured  by  the  Cliuich.]  Equivocation, 
casuistry  m  a  bad  sense. 

es-cd-be'-di-a,  s.    [Named  after  Escobedo,  a 

Spanish  butin'ibt.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Esco- 
bedicie(q.  v.).  Two  species  are  known  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  America. 

e8-c6-toe'-di-e-£e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  escobe- 

dia,  and  Lat.  lem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceie,  sub-order 
Antirrhinideffi. 

*  es-c69h'-e6ii,  $.    [Esodtcheon.] 

es'-cort,  s.  [Fr.  escorte  =  a  guide,  a  convoy, 
frrim  Ital.  scoi-ta  =  an  escort  or  guide,  fern.  pa. 
l.ar.    of  scagege  =  to   see,    guide,    fntm    Lat. 

*  excorrigo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  corrigo  =  to 
correct.] 

1.  A  guard  or  convoy  of  armed  men,  which 
atteu'lsuiioii  any  peison,  baggage,  munilions, 
&(■.,  while  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  a  i>rotectioii  against  the  attacks  of 
an  enemy,  or  for  general  security. 

"  The  trooiw  of  my  escort  uiiiohed  at  the  ordinary 
rat«.  ■—«">*«:  »'OTk».  vat  ii-.tecf.. from  iV.  Uarin-js. 


2.  A  guard  of  honour  in  attendant*  upon 
any  person  of  rank,  dignity,  or  official  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Guidance,  protection,  care,  as,  To  act  aa 

escort  to  a  lady. 

eS-COrt',  v.t.    [E.SCOET,  3.J 

1.  To  act  as  escoit  to  ;  to  attend  upon  while 
moving  from  i>lace  to  place,  as  a  protection 
against  danger. 

'•  She  »a»  nurrounded  by  ft  body-guard  of  gentlemea 
who  volunteered  to  etcort  hcr.'—JituMuluy:  iliit. 
Kng.,  cb.  Ix. 

2.  To  attend  upon  :  aa.  To  eacori  a  lady. 

*  ea-eot',  s.    [Fr.]    [Scot,  ». ;  Shot,  ».]    A  tax 

paid  in  boroughs  aud  corporations  towards 
the  supjiort  of  the  community,  which  is  called 
scot  and  lot. 

*  &Msdt\  V.t.    [EscoT,  s.]    To  pay  the  i-eckon- 
ing  for  ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 

"  Wlia.t.  are  they  chUilreu  t    Who  matiitaliis  tbeu  ? 
How  are  tiiey  etcotedf"     ShaJn:tjj.  ;  Uumttt,  U.  L 

"  es-GOU-ade',  s.     [Fr.]    A  squad  (q.v,), 

*  es-oouf ,  s.     [O.  Fr.  e8coide,\     A  acout,  a 

si-y-J    [Scout,  s.\ 

•"They  were  well  entrenched,  having  good  ucout 
abroad,  aud  bure  watch  withiu."— //^j^wurti. 

*  es-cript',  s.    [O.  Fr.]   a  writing.    {Cockeram.) 

•■  Ye  daily  burn  their  etcripU."—BritUh  Sttlman, 
IMS. 

ea-cri-toire  (toire  a.s  twar),  s.    [O.  Fr. 

escrlpUnrt,  frniii  Lat.  scrifitoriuiii  =  a  place  for 
writing  ;  scribo  =■  to  write  ;  Fr.  ecrilvire.]  A 
writing-desk  ;  generally  fixed,  and  having  a 
falling  leaf.  It  is  commonly  corrupted  into 
Secretary. 

"  Reals  ,  .  .  had  been  affixed  to  the  cabiuets  auA 
eMcrifoiret."—/iichardion  :  Sir  C.  tiratuiUon,  it.  2-.a. 

ea-cri-tbr'-i-al,  a.    [Eng.  escritoir(e);  -ial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  escritoire. 

es-crod',  s.    [Scbod.]    a  small  cod  broiled  ; 
a  scrod. 

eB-ordi;  5.    [Scroll.] 

Her. :  A  scroll ;  a  slip  of  paper,  parchment, 
&c.,  on  which  the  motto  is  writt<;n. 

*  eS-crow',  s.    [O.  Fr.  escroe,  escrow ;  Norm. 
Fr.  cscrowe.] 

Law:  A  deed  delivered  to  a  third  person,  to 
be  held  by  him,  till  the  grantee  has  i>erformed 
or  fullilled  some  ceitain  conditinu,  and  not 
to  take  etfect  till  such  conditiim  has  been 
fullilled,  when  it  has  to  be  deUvered  up  to  the 
grantee. 

*  es-cry',  *  es-xrie,  v.t.  [Ascey.]  To  descry, 

to  detect,  to  discover. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  Spanish  fleete  was  etcried  by 
an  English  yiiiaaae."—Backluyt :  Vnyuue*,  L  AM. 

*es'-cu-age  (age  as  ig).  s.    [Norm.  Fr. ; 

Fr.  ec'uage,  escauge,  from  Low  Lat.  scutagium, 
from  Lat.  scutum;  Fr.  ecu,  esai  =  a  shield.) 

Feud.  Syst. :  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  a 
tenant  in  lieu  of  personal  attendance  on  the 
lord  in  knight  service.  It  came  at  last  to  be 
levied  by  assessment  at  so  much  for  every 
knight's  fee.  The  lirst  time  this  ai)peais  to 
have  been  done  was  in  5th  Henry  II. ,  for  his 
expedition  to  Toulouse  ;  but  it  soon  came  to 
be  so  uuivenial  tliat  personal  attendance  lell 
quite  into  disuse.    [SctrrAGE.] 

•■  Escitng*.  that  if.  service  of  the  shield.'ia  either  uu- 
certaiu  or  certain.  E^cii^ige  uncertain  .s  likewise  two- 
fold •  urst  where  tlie  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to 
follow  Ills  lord,  goiu:,-  in  i>en*'U  t-j  tbe  king's  wars  so 
many  days.  The  days  of  such  sei-vice  seem  to  have 
been  rated  by  theguantitv  of  the  l;iud  m  holden:  as,  if 
it  extend  to  a  whole  kuight  a  fee.  then  the  teuiOit  waa 
bound  th08  tu  follow  his  lord  lorty  days.  A  knight  • 
fee  w.^  so  much  Land  iia,  in  those  days,  was  accounied 
sufflcient  living  for  a  knight;  .ind  thai  wiia  eix  bun- 
dreii  ;md  ei-ihty  acres,  as  some  think,  or  eight  hundivd 
aa  othetB  or  £l&  tier  .innum.  ^ir  Thomas  Smith  saith. 
that  cewui  ei/ueatris  is  £io  revenue  in  free  Ipuds.  If 
the  land  extend  but  to  half  a  knights  fee,  then  tlie 
tenant  ia  bound  to  follow  his  lord  but  twenty  days. 
The  other  kind  of  this  etcung--  uncertain  is  called 
Castleward.  wnere  the  tenant  is  bound  u»  defend  a 
castle.  f:sctiagfi  certain  is  where  the  tenant  js  set  at  a 
certain  sum  oi  money  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  oncer' 
tain  serviLCs."— Couwt. 

es-cu'-do,  S.    [Sp.] 

Numis.  :  A  Spanish  coin  containing  ten 
reales.  Ten  eseudos  are  =  £1  sterling.  {States- 
man's  Year  Book  (1875),  p.  405. 

-♦  es-CU-de'-ro,  s.  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  scutarius, 
from  sciUuvi  ^  a  shield.]  A  shield-bearer,  an 
esquire,  an  attendant  upon  a  person  of  rank  ; 
a  lady's  page. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine:   go.  p6t, 
Syrian.    ».  oa  =  o ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


Esculapian— espalier 
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fis-cu-la'-pi-an,  a.  [Lat.  ^scjilapUis,  tlie 
yoti  of  inedicirie.  He  is  described  as  tlin  boh 
of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  is  usually  leinu- 
iionted  as  an  old  nmn  bearing  a  slat)',  round 
which  a  ^crpent  is  twined.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  niedieme  or  lieuliiig  ;  medical. 

"  Fur  what  chMi  tliy  diaeaae,  Lorenzo?    Not 

For  Hsculiijii'iii  but  for  uioml  fti»I  " 

i'ouiis/ :  A'ight  Thought*.  iL  45,  40. 

^s'-cn-Ient,  a.  «fc  s.   [Lat.  esailentm,  from  *esco 

=  to  eat ;  csca  -  food. 

A.  As  adj, :  Fit  or  good  for  food ;  eatable ; 
edible. 

"A  number  of  berba  nxe  not  eacnlait  at  aXW—Bacon  : 
Jfatural  IJulory,  $  6;i(j. 

B.  As  siibst.  ;  Anything  wliich  is  fit  or  good 
for  food,  or  eatiible. 

"This  cutting  off  the  leaves  In  plants,  where  the 
root  J8  tiie  etiii'f'it,  as  n^dish  aud  parsuii's,  it  will 
make  tht  root  tli«  greater. "— Bacon;  AaturalHittorj/. 

es'-cu-line,  s.    [.jcsculine.] 

es-cut9h'-e6n  *es-chutch-eon,  *eB- 
coch-eon,   *es-cochH>n,   scutch-eon» 

s.     [O.  Fr.  escnssn)i,  tVoin  Lnw  Lat,  scutiourm, 
accus.  of  scittio,  from  Lat.  scutum  ~  a  shield  ; 
Fr.  ^c^tsson.] 
I*  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

2.  An  ornamental  plate,  such  as  is  used  on 
a  cofRn  to  be  inscribed  witli  the  name,  age, 
&c.  of  the  deceased  person. 

3.  A  perforated  plate  to  finish  an  opening, 
as  the  keyhole  plate  of  a  door,  drawer,  or  desk. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Her. :  The  shield  on  which  coat-armour 
is  represented;  the  sliiehl  of  a  family.  It  ori- 
ginally  took  the  simple  form  of  the  knight's 
war-shield,  but  was  aftewards  varied  iu  a 
fanciful  manner. 

"  All  laughed  ;  tht;  L:indlord'a  face  grew  red 

As  his  eicutrheon  on  the  wall." 
LonijfpJloiB :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  {Interlvide). 

2.  Naiit.:  The  compartment  on  a  ship's 
stern  on  which  her  name  is  written. 

3.  Zonl.:  An  impression  existing  behind  the 
beaks  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  distinguished  from 
one  jtlaced  before  tliem,  which  is  called  a 
Lunule  (q.v.).     (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

escutcheon  of  pretence. 

Her. :  The  small  shieM  bearing  the  arms  of 
an  heiress  placed  in  the  centre  of  her  hus- 
band's shield,  instead  of  being  impaled  with 
his  arms. 

•  es-cut9h'-edned,  a.  [Eng.  escutcheon  ;  -ed.] 
Having  an  escutcheon  or  coat  of  arms. 

"  For  what,  gay  friend  '  is  this  escvfrheoned  world, 
Whiib  hangs  out  Death  in  one  eternal  ni^-ht  ?" 

Young:  Xight  Thoughts,  il.  056,  857. 

£s'-dras,  s.  [Gr.  "Eo-Spa?  {Esdras)  =  Ezra 
(q.v.).] 

Apocrypha:  Two  books  constituting  the 
first  and  second  of  the  collection  called  the 
Apocrypha. 

(1)  First  Bnok  o/Esdras :  The  first  of  the  books 
just  mentioned.  The  Vulgate  makes  the 
canonic^il  Bo()k  of  Ezra,  1  Ezra,  1  Neliemiah, 
2  Ezra,  and  1st  and  '2iid  Esdras,  3  and  4  Ezra 
res|>eet.ive]y.  So  does  the  6th  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artieles.  The  nucleus  of  the  book  is 
iii.  1— V.  6 ;  from  this  part  comes  the  oft 
quoted  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  premlehit.  The 
rest  of  the  work  consists  of  cnTn]tilatinns  more 
or  less  altered  frtua  the  rannniiMl  Ezra  and 
Neliemiah.  The  book  seems  to  have  been 
composed  in  Palestine.  The  author  and  date 
are  unknown.  Dr.  Ginsburg  thinks  it  must 
have  existed  at  least  a  century  before  Christ. 
Singularly  enough  the  Council  of  Trent, 
generally  so  liberal  in  its  reception  of  apocry- 
phal books  into  the  Canon,  rejected  this. 

(2)  Second  Bonk  of  Esdras  :  The  second  book 
of  the  Ai>oerypha  in  the  English  vei-sion, 
which  in  this  respect  follows  the  Zurich  Bible. 
Great  difterence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to 
the  authority  and  date.  Dr.  Ginsburg  as.signs 
it  to  about  50  B.C.,  and  believes  the  author  to 
have  been  a  Jew,  interpolations  having',  liow- 
ever,  been  subsequently  made  by  a  Christian. 
The  Connoil  of  Trent  rejected  this  work  like 
the  First  Book  of  Esdras. 

*e§e.  s,    [Ease,  5.] 

*  e^e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ease,  v.) 
*efe'-ment,  s.    [Easement.] 


es-em-plsis'-tlo.  a.  [Gr.  «<j-  (es)  =  into  ;  iv 
(hen)~  line,  and  n^affriKO'iiplustikos)  =  mould- 
ing, shaping.]  Moulding,  shaping  or  fashion- 
ing into  one. 

"  I  douotaupposo  that  Coleridge's  etempltuticyf i\l 
flud  any  tuiulderablo  Uivour."— Trench :  On  the  Stiuii/ 
of  Words,  II.  lia. 

es-en-bec~kxa,  s.  [Named  after  Nees  Von 
Esenbeck,  a  celebrated  botanist.] 

Hot.  :  A  genus  of  Rutacese,  tribe  Pilocarpeffi. 
The  bark  of  Esenbeckia  febri/iiga,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  has  the  properties  of  quinine,  and  is 
almost  as  effective  as  a  remedy  in  fever. 

es-en-beck'-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Esenbek(w); 
-ine  {Ckcvi.)  (q.v.).] 

Chmi.  :  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  Esenbeckia  febrijuga. 

es'-er-ine,  s.  \^Esiri,  the  native  name  for  the 
Calabar  bean,  and  sufif.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chcm.  :  Physostigmin, C1BH21N3O0.  Abase 
contained  in  tlie  Calabai-  bean,  Physostigma 
vcnr.nos7Lm.  An  extract  of  the  bean  is  made 
with  alcohol  and  water,  then  dissolved  in 
water  and  iiltered,  and  the  alkaloid  shaken 
out  with  ether;  it  is  carefully  neutralised  with 
suljihuric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize. 
Eserine  is  a  yellow  amorphous  mass,  very 
poisonous,  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  etiier.  It  melts  at  45°.  Eserine  exactly 
neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
treated  with  excess  of  ammonia  and  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  yields  a 
residue  of  a  blue  colour,  soluble  iu  water  aud 
in  alroliol.  It  stains  the  skin,  aud  dyes  silk 
blue.  A  trace  of  sulj-hate  of  eserine  in  solu- 
tion gives  a  red  colour  when  bromine  water 
is  added. 

*  es  -guard  (n  silent),  s.    A  guard  as  escort. 

{Bt-aiiniont  t&  Fletcher.) 

*  CS-ie,  a.     [Easy.] 

*  es-i-lich,  adv.    [Easily.] 
es'-kar,  es'-ker,  s.    [Escab,  Osar.] 
£s'-ki-m6,  s.  &  a.    [Esquimaux.] 

*  es~loin',  •  es-loyn,  *  es-loyne.  v.t.  [0. 
Fr.  ealoigner;  Fr.  eloigner,  from  loin  =  far.] 
[Eloin.]    To  remove,  to  take  or  put  away. 

"  How  I  shall  stay,  though  she  enloigne  me  thna." 

Donne :  Poems,  p.  23. 

es'- mar -kite,  s.  [Ger.  &■  Sw.  esmuTkit. 
Named  after  Esmark,  the  discoverer  of  No. 

2.J 
Mineralogy : 

1.  Esmarkite  of  Erdmann.  The  same  as 
Fahlunite  (q.v.). 

2.  Esmarkite  of  Hausmann.  The  same  as 
Datoutk  (q.v.). 

es'-ne-9y,  s.  [O.  Fr.  aisnesse ;  Fr.  atnesse  = 
priority  of  biith  (Bailey).']     [AiSNE.] 

Law :  The  right  of  the  eldest  coparcener  in 
the  case  where  an  estate  descends  to  daughters 
jointly  for  want  of  an  heir  male,  of  making 
the  first  choice  in  the  division  of  the  inherit- 
ance. 

e-s69'~i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  esox,  genit.  esoo(is)  = 
a  pike,  and  feiu.  pi.  sufF.  -ida-.] 

1.  Ichtky. :  Pikes.  A  family  of  Abdominal 
Fishes.  The  teetli  are  numerous  and  formid- 
able ;  there  is  no  adipose  fin  like  that  in  the 
Salmonidae.  The  ])ikes  inhabit  the  fresh 
■waters  of  tempeiate  climates.     [E.sox.] 

2.  Palawnt.  :  Range  in  time  ai)pareutly  fnjm 
the  Ci-etaceous  period  till  now. 

eS-O,  pref.  [Gr.  e<roj  (eso),  eXa-ia  (ciso)  =  to, 
within,  into.]    Within. 

es-od'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  eU  (eis)  =  into,  and  iios 
(Jiodos)  =  a  way.] 

Phys.  :  Conducting  influence  to  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Used  of  the  nerves  which  have  this 
function.) 

es-6-en-ter-x'-ti8»  s.    [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng., 

&C.  enteritis  (qv.).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines. 

es-o-gas-tri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  eso-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  (jastrilis(q.v.).'} 

Pathol  :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stiunafh. 


e-so-phag'-e-al,  e-8o-pha|r'-e-an,a. 

[GliSOPUAUEAL.] 

e-Boph-a-got'-o-my,  s.    [(Esophaootomt.1 
e-soph'-a^gus,  s.    [UCsopii  Aonfl.  ] 

*  6-s6'-pi-an,  a.    (Ijat.  j^sopius  ;  Gr.  AiTumof 

(Aisopios)  :=  pertaining  to  AIo-wtto?  {Aisojioa) 

oryEsop.]     Pertaining  to  or  written  by  vEsop  ; 

composed  iu  the  manner  or  after  the  style  of 

iKsop. 

"  H«  [Alex.  Neckham]  wrote  a  tract  on  the  myth- 
olngy  or  the  Hucieiit  poeta.  £*fyvlan  fahh-s.  and  a 
Hyutem  of  granimar  and  rhelurick.  —  Wartvn  :  /Jisiory 
of  Kngliih  I'wtry  i.,  dies.  'i. 

es-o-ter-ic,  es-o-tor'-ic-g.l.  a.  [Gr. 
eo-wTepiicdt  {tsoterikos)  =z  'winnv,  iaui  (eso)  ^ 
within.  The  word  was  first  used  to  describe 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  though  he  does  not 
use  it.  It  was  probably  invented  to  corre- 
spond with  eftiirepiKo?  {exoterikos)  =  external, 
which  he  does  use.    {Liddell  &  .ScoW.)] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hidden,  secret. 

'■  Hie  esotcrir  project  w.ia  the  original  project  of 
Chrialuphei  OjlunifniB.  extended  and  modifted."— 
J/acttiiUiy :  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

II.  Greek  Phil. :  The  jirecise  sense  in  which 
fa-<aTeptK6<;  (esoterikos)  was  used  is  not  quite 
clear,  or  rather  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  different  .senses  by  different  Teachers, 
and  sometimes  even  in  diflerent  senses  by  the 
same  Teaclier.  Among  the  Pythagoreans  this 
ejiithet  was  ajiplied  only  to  those  disciples  who 
liad  i>iissed  through  a  long  and  severe  ordeal, 
aud  had  been  admittedtointimate communion 
with  the  Master.  In  Platonic  philosophy  the 
word  has  a  ditlerent  meaning.  It  cannot  be 
admitted  that  Plato  had  two  sets  of  doctrines, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  allusion  of  Aristotle 
(Physica,  iv.  2)  to  the  unwritten  opinions  of 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  is  to  teaching 
wliich  found  no  place  in  the  Dialogues  from 
its  very  simplicity  and  clearness.  Aristotle 
divides  his  works  into  exoteric  and  acroamatic, 
which  word  he  uses  in  the  sense  given  later 
to  esoteric.  They  botli  treat  of  the  same 
subjects,  and  the  distinction  has  regard  to 
forms  and  processes  of  the  expositions.  In 
the  former  he  gives  the  elements  tliat  are 
more  sujierlicial,  and  therefore  easily  compre- 
hended by  the  less  intelligent,  for  the  latter 
he  reserves  the  arguments  that  are  difficult 
and  weighty,  and  most  deserving  the  medita- 
tion of  the  philosopher.     [Exotekjc] 

es-6-ter'-ic-al-ly,  orfr.  [Eng.  esoterical;  -ly.} 
In  au  esoteric  manner. 

es-d-ter'-i-9i§m,  s.  [Eng.  esoteric ;  -ism.] 
Esoteric  doctrine  or  principles. 

es-o-ter'-ics,  s.  [Esoteric,  a.]  Mysterious 
or  occult  doctrines  or  science. 

es-o'-ter-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  itnartpo^  (esdteros)  ^ 
inner,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  same  as 
Esotericis.m  (q.v.). 

*  es'-O-ter-y,  s.  [Gr,  eo-wrfpos  (esdteros)  = 
inner]    Mystery  ;  hidden  or  occult  doctrines. 

"  Theaiicients,  delivering  their  lecturea  by  word  of 
mouth,  could  aduj't  their  subjects  to  their  audieuccL 
reaefviug  tlieir  esatrries  for  adepta,  and  dealing  oui 
exoteriea  only  to  the  vulgar." — Note  in  Search's  />•(»- 
tcUl,  i>.  172. 

e'-S03C  s.  [Lat.  esox;  Gr.  t<rof  (isox)  =  a  fish 
from  the  Rhine,  a  pike.] 

Ldithy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Esocidse,  Snout  protruded,  broad  and  some- 
what flattened;  gape  wide,  the  ]ialate,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  thickly  armed  with 
prominent  teeth  ;  body  lengthened,  dorsal 
and  anal  tins  single,  tar  behind  and  opposite 
each  other.  (Couch.)  E^ox  Indus  is  the  jiike 
(q.v.).  Esox  belone  of  Linnaeus,  Block,  aud 
Donovan  is  the  Belone  vnlgaris  of  Cuvier, 
Fleming,  Jenyns,  and  Yarrell.    [Belone,  Gak- 

FISH.] 

*  es' -pa-don,  s.  [Ital.  spadone,  from  spada  = 
a  sword.]  A  long  sword  of  Spanish  invention, 
worn  by  foot- soldiers,  or  used  for  decapitation. 

es-pS-l'-ier  (ier  as  yer),  s.  [Fr.  espalier; 
Sp.  e^palera,  cspaldera  ;  ltn\.  spalliera;  O.  Fr. 
espalde ;  Fr.  erpaule ;  Sp.  espalda;  Ital.  spala 
=  shoulder  ] 

1.  Lattice  work  on  which  to  train  and  sup- 
port ornamental  shrubs  or  plants. 

2.  A  row  of  trees  trained  up  to  a  lattice- 
work, so  as  to  constitute  a  shelter  for  I'lauta. 

"  Behold  Vilhtrio's  ten  years"  toil  complete, 
His  arbours  darken,  hla  espaliers  Motet. " 

Pope  :  Moral  Euayt,  iv  80. 


boll,  bo^:  poilt,  j6^1;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  ghin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^st.    ph  =fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  tc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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S8-pd.l'-ler  (ieraa  yer),  v.t.  [Espalier,  5.] 
To  tonn  un  espalier  of;  to  protect  by  means 
of  an  espalier. 

es-par'-^et,  ».  (Fr.  esparcette;  Sp.  esparceta.] 
A  kind  of  Sjitifoin. 

efl-par  -to,  s.  [ap.  esjiarto,  from  Lat.  spartvm 
=  ;i  grass,  Stipa  teiutcUsinui ;  Gr.  airdpTov 
(spartan)  ]. 

Bat.  &  Comm. :  Two  grasses,  Macrochloa 
(formerly  called  Stipa)  tmacUsniiam\d  Lygeuvi 
spartum.  The  former  is  the  genuine  es|Kirto 
grass.  Probably  it  was  the  species  used  in 
Spitin  in  Roman  times  for  making  rnpes,  mats, 
nets,  whipthongs.  &c.  it  lias  continued  to  lie 
employed  in  Spain  lor  such  purposes  to  the 
present  day  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of 
the  nineteentli  century  that  it  attractL'd  notice 
in  Bntfiin  as  a  material  for  paper-making. 
Many  thousand  tons  are  now  annually  im- 
ported for  this  purpose.  It  ia  used  also  for 
making  mats,  nets,  baskets,  &c. 

e-Bpa'-thate.  o.    [Lat.  e  =  out ;  spatha  =  the 
spathe  of  a  palm-tree,  and  Eug.,  (fee.  suff.  -ate,] 
Hot. :  Not  having  a  spathe. 

efr-pe'-clal  (cial  as  shal),  *es-pe-claU, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  special,  fi^om  Lat.  S{>€ci'iiis  = 
belonging  to  a  particular  kind;  species  =  a 
kin'l.j  Distinguished  or  eminent  in  a  certain 
class  or  kind  ;  special ;  chief;  particular. 

es-pe'-cial-ly,  •  es-pe-clal-lye  (cial  as 
Saal),  adv.  [Eng.  esimclal;  -ly.]  In  ;in  especial 
Diatincror  degree;  chiefly,  particularly,  prin- 
cipally, mainly. 

"  Then  said  eoma  at  the  tAble,  Nuta  apoil  tender 
teeth,  especial/!/  tin.-  teeth  of  the  children.' —flu mj/ah  .- 
PUgrhns  Progress,  pt,  ii. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  espe- 
cialb/,  particularly,  principally,  and  chiefly: 
"Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or 
superlative  in  their  import;  they  refer  to  one 
object  out  of  many  that  is  superior  to  all : 
principally  and  chiefly  are  comparative  in 
their  import ;  they  designate  in  general  the 
superiority  of  some  objects  over  others.  Espe- 
cially is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  parti- 
cularly, and  prificipally  expresses  something 
less  general  than  chiefly :  we  ought  to  ha\e 
God  before  our  eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially 
in  those  moments  when  we  present  ourselves 
before  him  in  prayer ;  the  heat  is  very  op- 
pressive in  all  countries  under  the  torrid  zone, 
butpnrfirataWi/in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  shade  and  moisture  ;  it  is 
principally  among  the  liigher  and  lower  orders 
of  society  that  we  find  vices  of  every  descrip- 
tion to  be  prevalent;  patriots  who  declaim  so 
loudly  against  the  measures  of  government  d<> 
chiefly  (ma.y  I  not  say  solely?)  with  a  view  to 
their  own  interests."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

"es-pe'-cial-ness  (cial  as  shal).  s.  [Eng. 
especial ;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
especial  or  chief. 

"Yoiir  precioQB  diamond  in  espeeialnett."— Leo  : 
Sermont  (iei4i.  p.  25. 

•es'-per-au9e,  s.    [Fr.]    Hope. 

"To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  delected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  eaperance.  lives  not  in  fear." 

Shaketp.  :  L^nr,  iv.  1. 

•es-pi'-al,  *es-pi-aiHe,  *es-py-all,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  es/iier  =  to  spy  out.] 

1.  A  spy,  a  scout. 

"Thia  by  espial  sure  I  know." 

Scott :  Lady  of  rhe  Lake.  il.  2a 

2.  A  spying,  observation,  discovery. 

"Those  four  garrisons,  issuing  forth  n.t  euch  conve- 
nient times  aa  tliey  shtll  have  intelligence,  or  rxfiiaf 
QI>on  the  enemy,  will  drive  him  from  one  side  to 
another. "—SpCTwer  .■  Present  State  of  Ireland. 

es-pi'-er,  5.  [Eng.  espy ;  -er.]  One  who  es- 
pies or  watches  like  a  spy. 

"Ye  covetous  misers,  ye  craftv  espters  of  the  neces- 
aity  of  your  poor  brethren."— ffarmar.  Beza  :  Serm, 
(1.S87I.  p.  ITS. 

es'-pi-nel,  s.     [Sp.  espinel.]    [Spinel.] 

es'-pi-on-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  esjnon- 
na'je.]  The  act  or  practice  of  spying ;  the 
employment  of  spies  ;  the  practice  or  act  of 
watching  the  actions  or  conduct  of  others  as 
a  spy. 

Ss'-pi-Otte,  e.     [Fr  ] 

Agric. :  A  kind  of  rye. 

•es-pir'-it-U-oll,  a.  [Fr.  «57>n"(  =  spirit.] 
Spiritual. 

"  It  semed  a  place  et/>(ritueU.' 

tiomaunt  qfthe  Rote. 


espaller^Esqulmaux 


es-pla-na'de,  s.     [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  egpUxntT 

=  to  level.] 

I.  Ord.  iMng.  :  An  open,  level  space  ;  m  a 
terrace,  walk,  or  drive  along  the  aeuside. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Fort.  :  An  extended  glacis.    Tlie  sloping 
of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the 
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open  country.     A  clear  space  between   the 
citadel  and  the  adjacent  houses  of  ft  fortified 
town. 
2.  Bartic. ;  A  grass-plot. 

*es-plee^',  s.  pi    [0.  Fr.  espUs,  apUits,  from 
Low  Lat.  cxpletim,  from  expletus,  pa.  par,  of 
expleo  =  to  fill  up.] 
Law: 

1.  The  profit  or  products  which  ground  m 
land  yields  ;  as  the  hay  of  the  meadows  ;  the 
feed  of  the  pasture  ;  the  corn  and  grain  of  the 
arable  land. 

2.  Rents,  services,  and  the  like. 

*  es  -  poiis  -  age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  es- 
pous{e);  -age.]  The  act  of  espousing ;  espousal ; 
marriage. 


es-pou^'-al,  *^  es~pous-alle,   •es-pous~ 

ayle,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  espoiisailles,  from  Lat. 
sponsaha  =a  betrothal,  neut.  pi.  of  sponsali^ 
=  of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  is  betrothed  ; 
sponsa  =  one  betrothed.] 
*  A*  As  adj. :  Used  in  or  relating  to  the  act 
■  of  espousing. 

"The  ambikssador  put  his  leg,  stript  naked  to  the 
knee,  between  tlie  espousal  sheets  ;  that  the  ceremuiiy 
might  amount  to  a  couBnmmAtiou."— Bacon :  Benru 
r/?..  p.  80. 

B.  As  siihatantive : 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing  ;  the 
act  or  ceremony  of  contracting  or  atfian(;ing  a 
a  man  and  woman  to  each  other.  (Frequently 
used  in  the  plural.) 

2.  The  act  of  adopting  or  supporting ;  adop- 
tion. 

"  If  political  reasons  forbid  the  open  etpouaal  of  his 
cause,  pity  commands  the  assistance  wnich  privnte 
fortunes  can  lend  bim." — Lord  Orford. 

es-poi^'-als,  s.  pi.    [Espousal,  B.  1.] 

es-pouse'»  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr,  espouser ;  Fr. 
tpouser ;  O.  ¥t.  espoitse;  Fr.  ?poTtse  =  a  spouse, 
a  wife,  from  Lat.  sponso  =  to  betroth,  to  es- 
pouse, freq.  of  spondeo=  to  promise,  to  en- 
gage; O.  Sp.  esposar ;  Ital.  sposare.]  [Spouse.) 

A.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  promise,  engage,  or  bestow  as  a 
spouse,  or  in  marriage  ;  to  contract  or  betroth. 

(1)  Followed  by  to: 


*(2)  Followed  by  with. 

"  He  had  received  him  us  a  suppliant,  protected  him 
as  a  person  fled  for  refuge,  and  eepotLied  him  witJi  his 
kinswoman." — Bacon. 

2.  To  marry,  to  wed  ;  to  take  in  marriage  as 
a  spouse. 

"  His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate. 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the    itlage  school" 

Wordtioorth:  Excursion,  bk.  1. 

3.  To  adopt ;  to  take  to  oneself. 

"In  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  bis 
former  favours,  he  etpouted  that  quaixel,  and  declared 
himself  in  aid  of  the  duke."— Biicoii  .■  Benru  •'//- 

4.  To  support,  to  maintain,  to  defend. 

"  The  city,  army,  court,  espouse  my  cause.* 

Dryden :  Spanish  friar,  Iv.  2. 


6.  To  accept, 

"  Espouse  thy  do<^)m  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortilurfe  without  reprieve." 

Wordsworth:  White /Joe  qf  RyUtone.  it 

•  fi.  Intrans.  :  To  be  espoused,  betrotlied. 
or  affianced, 

■"riiey  Booti  es/joused;  1»t  they  with  Mue  were  lolJU<l. 
Wbcj  were  before  contracted  In  the  luiud." 

I>rj/den. 

*  es-p6iise'-ment,  s.     [Kn^.  PttpoTue ;  -mtnt.  ] 
Thr  act  of  esjionsing  ;  espouaai. 

eS-p^U^'-er,  $.     [Eng.  espom(e) ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  espouses  or  marries. 

"As  Wooers  and  espousers.   having  commisaloB  or 

letter-ufcrfdenee  to  treat  ufainarr ittge.^—flu.Oaud^n  ; 
BierasiHsles  { Hi63),  p.  156, 

2  One  who  adopts,  supports,  or  maintains; 
a  supporter,  an  advocate. 

'  Tlie  espousert  of  that  unauthorised  and  detestable 
scheme  have  l.eeu  weak  eniiugli  to  assert,  that  there 
IB  a  knowledge  in  the  elect,  i-etuliar  to  tlio-se  .jhoiten 
vessels,  '—Allen  :  Serm.   before    Univ.  qf  Oxford  lUeiJ, 

eft-pres-si-vo,  adv.    [ital.] 
Music:  With  expression, 

*  es-pzin-gal,  *  es-prin  -gald,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

espringalle,   from   espringalkr'  =   to  leap,   to 
start.] 

Old  War :  A  military  engine  for  casting 
stones,  &c. 

es-prit  ((  silent).  8.     [Fr.]    Spirit. 

H  Esimt  de  corps:  A  phrase  used  to  ex- 
press the  attachment  which  one  feels  for  the 
class,  body,  or  profession  to  which  he  belongs, 
combined  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  for  its 
honour. 

esprit  diva,  s.  An  aromatic  liquor  made 
from  a  composite  plant,  Ptarmica  (AchilUa) 
moschata.    (Luvdley.) 


*  es-pry9«d', 


[O.  Fr.  esprise.']    Taken. 


"She  that  was  so  match  or  more  espryted  with  the 
raging  and  intollerable  fire  of  loves-'—Palace  of  Plea- 
sure, vol.  ii..  5  8. 

es-py',  *  es-pi-en,  *  es-py-en,  *  as-pi- 
exi«  v.t.  &  i.  (O.  Fr.  esjncr ;  Fr.  epier  ;  cogn. 
with  O.  H.Ger.  spekdn :  M.  H.  Ger.  spehen  ; 
Ger.  sjidheiL  =  to  watch;  Lat.  spedo  =  to 
look  ;  Gr.  fjK4irro}j.ax  (skeptomai)  =  to  look,  to 
spy  ;  Sansc.  pag,  spag  =  to  spy  ;  Ital.  spiare; 
Sw.  speja ;  Dan.  speide.\ 
A>  Transitive  ■ 

1.  To  see  things  at  a  distance ;  to  discover. 

"Tbey  espying  Little-Faith  where  he  was,  came  gal- 
loping up  with  speed.  "—Buni/an  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
pt.  L 

2.  To  discover  ;  to  see  unexpectedly  or  sud- 
denly. 

"As  one  of  them  opened  bis  sack  be  espied  bis 
iaoney.''—GeTtesis  xViii  27. 

*  3.  To  Spy  out ;  to  examine  as  a  spy. 

"  Moses  .  .  .  sent  me  ...  to  espy  oat  the  land,  and 
I  brought  him  word  again."— Jo«ftua  xiv.  7, 

4.  To  discover  or  Spy  out  something  intended 
to  be  hidden  ;  to  detect. 

"  He  who  before  he  was  espied  was  afraid,  after  being 

Srceived  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly  rubbed  upon* 
t  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was  moved  to  anger."— 
Sidney. 

5.  To  detect,  to  discern,  to  understand. 
"  The  mother  of  the  Soudan,  well  of  Wees 

Espied  bath  her  sonnes  plalne  entente." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4,74t 

*  6.  To  watch,  to  observe. 

"  Now  question  me  no  more  ;  we  are  espytd." 

SUaketp. :  Titus  Andrmiicus.  iv  S. 
B.  lntra)isitivE : 
1.  To  spy  ;  to  watch  or  look  out  narron  ly. 


2.  To  discover,  to  detect,  to  discern. 

"  Likewise  the  huntesman,  in  bunting  the  foxe,  will 
sone  espie.  when  he  aeeth  a  hole,  whether  it  l>e  the 
foxes  l>orough  or  not." —  Wilson :  Arts  of  Logike,  to.  ar. 

*  es-py"'»  *  es-pie,  s.    [Espy,  v.]    a  spy. 

"Thou  ne  w;mt  non  espie.  ne  watche,  thy  body  (or 
to  save." — Chaucer:  Taleof  Jfelibeus. 

fts'^uiznaux  (quimaux  as  ki-mo).  Es- 

ki-mo,  s.  A:  a.  [Native  name;  Esipiimnux,  the 
popular  spelling,  is  a  Frencli  form  ;  Eski7iio,  the 
modem  scientihc  one  is  more  accurate.] 

A.  As  siibstanti've : 

Ethnol. :  A  race  or  people  of  Turanian  de- 
scent, using  that  word  in  a  comprehensive 
sense.  They  inhabit  Greenland  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  North  American  ccintineut, 
but  may  in  early  times  have  had  a  mucli  more 
extensive  area.    Some  anthropologists  believe 


t&te.  fSt,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pdt» 
or,  wore.  wQlf.  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     S9.  09  =  0:  ey  =  a.    qa^kw. 
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that  if  the  Palaenlitliic  age  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  tli.at  of  tlie  Mammoth  and  that  of  th*' 
Reii'doiT,  the  men  of  the  second  or  Reindeer 
period  were  Esquimanx,  whilst  those  of  tlie 
first,  or  Mammoth  period,  resembled  the  Aus- 
trahana. 

B.  Aa  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
race  or  people  described  under  A. 

"3ome  of  the  Esfuimaux  knives  brought  to  Eng- 
\&aA"~Tyl«r:  harly  HUt.  of  Mankind  (1865),  p.  loc. 

Esquimaux-do g,  Eskimo-dog.  .'-. 

Zool.  :  Canis  familinris.  variety  BoreaHs. 
Tliese  dogs  are  generally,  thougli  not  always, 
dark  in  colour,  and  utter  a  wolfish  growl 
rather  than  a  genuine  doggish  bark  They 
are  used  by  the  Esquimaux  for  drawing  their 
sledges  over  the  ice,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of 
sixty  miles  a  day  for  several  successive  days. 

Ss-q.ui''re,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esquier,  escnyer ;  Fr. 
iciijier,  from  Low  Lat.  scutariiis  =  a  shield- 
bearer ;  Lat.  scutum;  O.  Fr.  esciit,  escu ;  Fr. 
icit  =■  a  shield  ;  Sp.  escitdero;  Ital.  scudiere; 
Port,  esciideiro.] 

*  1.  The  armour-bearer  or  attendant  on  a 
knight. 

■■  His  esquire  or  armour-bearer  thut  stucke  close  to 
bissiilo  waa  v/OMUdeCt."— P.  Holland :  Amtnianua  Mar- 
oeUinua,  p.  253 

2.  A  title  of  dignity,  next  in  degree  below  a 
knight.  It  is  properly  given  to  the  younger 
sons  of  noblemen,  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets 
and  knights-bachelor,  officers  of  the  king's 
courts  or  household,  barristers  at  law,  sheriffs, 
justices  of  the  pea(;e,  gentlemen  holding  com- 
missions  in  the  army,  navy,  &e.  But  the  title 
is  commonly  given  to  all  professional  and 
literary  men,  and  is.  indeed,  in  ordinary  usage 
treated  as  a  mere  coniplimeutarj'  ad.junct  to  a 
person's  name  in  tlie  addresses  of  letters,  in 
which  cases  it  is  abbreviated  to  Esq. 

"His  wife  and  hia  children  are  dear  to  him,  and 
have  an  equal  ri^ht  to  bi»  fed  and  clothed  with  those 
ol  the  esquire  or  farmer."— A!nox .-  Esaiii/s,  No.  x. 

*  3.  A  gentleman  acting  as  an  escort  or 
attendant  upon  a  lady. 

•  C9-qu'i're,  v.t.  [Esquire,  s.]  To  attend  or 
wait  upon;  to  act  as  an  es(piire  to:  as,  To 
esquire  a  lady— i.e.,  to  escort  her  in  public. 

•Ss-qui'r-ess,  *  es-qui-er-esse,  s.    [Eng. 

esquir(ii);  -es6.\     A  female  esquire. 

"The  jirincipal  mourneress  aiipiirelled  as  an  aquier- 
9Sse."—Foabroke  :  Smyth's  Lives  of  the  Berkleys,  p.  24. 

Ss-quis'se  (qu  as  k),  s.     [Fr.] 

Art  :  The  hrst  sketch  of  a  picture,  ormodel 
of  a  statue. 

•  ess,  s.  [From  the  letter  S.]  A  turning, 
winding,  or  meandering  of  a  river. 

"  To  a  mead  a  wanton  river  dresses 
With  richest  collers  of  her  turning  esses.' 
Broume:  Britannia's  Pustnrals,  bk.  L.  a.  iv. 

Sfl'-say,  *es*say',  s.  [Originally  the  same 
word  as  assay  i<\.\\)  \  Fr.  essai,  from  Lat.  exxi- 
gium  =  a  trial  of  weight,  from  Gr.  e^dyLOv 
{exagioii)  =  a  weighing;  Ital.  sitggio.] 

1.  An  attempt,  an  etfort,  an  endeavour. 

"She  and  her  companion  made  a  fresh  essa^  to  go 
past  them.  —  Buni/un  :  Pi/ffrim't  Proffress.  pt  ii. 

2.  An  attempt,  a  trial,  an  experioient. 

"  Yet  modestly  he  doe?  hia  work  survey 
And  calls  a  nuished  poem  mh  essay." 

Dryde^n:  To  the  Earl  of  Kuscominon,  30,  81. 

*  3.  An  assay,  or  trial  of  the  qualities  of  a 
metal,  &c. 

"  For  a  man  to  take  an  estaj/  of  the  nature  of  any 
Bpeciesof  things."— WiUrim.-  Natural  ItelUjicm.  bk.  i., 
en. iv. 

*  4.  A  trial,  attest. 

"  I  hope,  for  uiy  brother's  jastificaticn.  be  wTotethis 
but  aa  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. " — Shakes}/. : 
Lear,  i.  2. 

5.  In  literature,  a  composition  or  disquisi- 
tion upon  some  particular  point  or  topic  :  less 
formal  and  methodical  than  a  regular  treatise. 

"To  write  Just  treatises  requireth  leisure  in  the 
writer,  and  leisure  in  the  reader  .  .  ,  which  in  the 
cause  which  hath  made  me  choose  to  writi?  cert-jiiu 
brief  notes  set  down  rather  sij^niflcantly  than  cm-ioualy, 
whicli  I  li&ve  <;aUed  essays.  The  word  is  late,  but  the 
thiug  is  ancient.'  —Bacon  :  Essays ;  To  Prince  Henry. 

%  To  take  the  essay :  To  try  or  taste  food  before 
the  lord  or  master  partook  of  it. 

"  Come  ami  uncover  the  meat,  which  was  served  in 
covered  dishes,  then  takiug  the  essav  with  a  square 
slice  of  bread  which  was  prepared  for  that  use  i»nd 

Suipose." — O.  Jiase :  Instruct,  for  Officers  of  the  Mouih 
682),  p.  20. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  essay, 
dissertation,  tract,  and  tretdise:  "A  treatise  is 
more  systematic  than  an  essay ;  it  treats  on 
the  subject  in  a  methodical  form,  and  conveys 


the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientifltr,  and 
instruc^tive.  A  tract  is  only  a  species  of  small 
treatise,  drawii  up  upon  particular  occasions, 
and  pul^lislied  in  a  sejiarate  form.  Disaertation 
is  with  propriety  applied  to  performances  of 
an  argumentative  nature.  Essays  are  either 
moral,  politicjil,  philosophical,  or  literary ; 
they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  to 
digest  liis  own  thoughts,  or  tliey  are  the  more 
mature  attempts  of  tlie  man  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  to  others.  The  essay  is  the  most 
jiopular  mode  of  writing  ;  it  suits  the  writer 
who  has  not  eitlier  talent  or  inclination  to 
pursue  his  inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  tlie 
generality  of  readers  wlio  are  amused  with 
variety  and  superliciaUty  :  the  (realise  is 
adapted  for  the  student;  he  will  not  be  con- 
tented with  tlie  superficial  essay,  when  more 
ample  materials  aie  within  his  reach  ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  the  political  partisan  ;  it 
receives  its  interest  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  motive  :  the  dissertatioii  interests  the  dis- 
putant."   (fira^b :  Eng.  Synon.) 

es-sa'y,  v.t.  &  i.  [Essay,  s.]  [Fr.  essayer; 
Ital.  assagiare.]    [Assay.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  try,  to  attempt,  to  endeavour  or  exert 
oneself  to  perform  or  accomjilish. 

"While  I  thia  unexampled  task  e-jsuv." 

Btackmore  :  Crcadifn,  bk.  L 

*  2.  To  make  trial  or  experiment  of. 

'^  3.  To  assay  ;  to  test  the  value  and  purity 
of  met^tls. 

"The  standard  in  our  mint  being  now  settled,  the 
rulea  and  methwis  of  essaying  suited  to  it  should  re- 
nmiu  iinvari.ible." — Locke. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  endeavour,  to  attempt,  to 
try. 

"  Yet  such  a  tongue  alike  in  vain  essays 
To  blot  with  censure  or  exalt  with  praise.' 

Soole :  Orlando  Purioso,  bk,  xxxviii. 

es'-say-er,  s.     [Eng.  essay ;  -er.] 

t  1.  One  who  tries,  attempts  or  essays  any- 
thing. 

*  2.  One  who  writes  essays  ;  an  essayist. 

"  A  thought  in  which  he  hath  been  followed  by  all 
the  essayers  upon  fritndship,  that  have  written  since 
his  time."— ^£W(8on;  Spectator,  No.  68. 

es'-say-ist,  s,  [Eng.  essay;  -ist.]  A  writer 
of  au  essay  or  essays. 

"  I  make,  says  a  gentleman  e.ssnyLst  of  our  author's 
age.  as  gre.T.t  dilTerence  between  Tacitus  and  tieneca's 

style  and  his  KiceiriMl.  as  musiciaua  between  Treuch- 
more  and  Lachrymas.'  —Ben  Jonson  ,   Masques. 

es'-sen9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  essentia  =  a 
being  ;  esse  =  to  be.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  constitutes  the  very  nature 
of  anything. 

"  If.  aa  thou  5*ay'st.  thine  essence  be  as  ours. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death,  hath  uau^lit  to  do  with  us." 

Isijron  :  Afanfred,  i.  1. 

*  2.  Existence  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being. 

"  In  such  cogitations  have  I  stood,  with  audi  a 
darkness  ami  heaviness  of  mind,  that  I  might  have 
been  )>ersuaded  to  have  resigned  my  very  essence." — 
tidUncy. 

*  3.  A  being  ;  an  existent  person. 

"  As  far  as  gods,  and  heavenly  essences 
Can  peiiah."  Milton:  P.  L.,  1.  138. 

*  4.  A  species  of  existent  being. 

"Here  be  four  of  yon,  as  differing  as  the  four  ele- 
ments :  aud  yet  yon  are  friends :  as  fur  Eu|K>lis,  because 
he  ts  temperate,  and  without  xiassiou,  be  may  be  the 
flfth  essence."— Bacon. 

*  5.  A  constituent  substance. 

"  For  spirits  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  liotn  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompouuded  is  their  essence  pure." 

Milton:  P.  L..  I  423-5. 

*  6.  The  cause  of  existence. 

"  She  is  my  essence ;  aud  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  Ijy  her  fair  innueiice 
Fostered,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive." 

.Sfiakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen,  iii,  1. 

7.  The  essential  principle  or  element  of  a 
plant,  drug,  &;c.,  extracted,  refined,  or  distilled. 

8.  A  perfume,  a  scent,  an  odour  :  the  volatile 
principle  which  constitutes  the  perfume. 

"  Otir  humble  province  is  to  'tend  the  fair ; 
Til  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale. 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhiije." 

Pope:  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ii.  91-3. 

9.  The  most  important,  essential,  or  charac- 
teristic part  or  element  of  anything. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Melapk.  :  The  Schoolmen  defined  essence 
to  be  id  quo  res  est  id  quod  est  (that  which 
makes  a  thing  what  it  is),  or  that  which 
answered  the  question  Quid  est  ?  (What  is  it?), 
whence  it  was  also  termed  Quidditas.     [Quid- 


dity ]  Essence  is  that  whicli  conHtitutes  the 
particular  nature  of  any  ens.  whether  actually 
existent  or  only  conceived  as  jiossible  (q.v.). 
The  dispute  between  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  essence.  Mill  (Logic,  i.  1*28)  says 
that  the  objective  tendency  of  Locke's  un- 
metaphysicyil  mind  "led  him  to  a  clear  re- 
cognition of  the  scholastic  error  respecting 
essence  —  i.e.,  the  existence  of  entities 
conesponding  to  general  tenns  .  .  .  Ixtcke 
distinguished  two  sorts  of  essences— Nominal 
and  Real.  His  nominal  essences  were  tlie 
essences  of  classes.  But  he  also  a<lniitted 
real  (essences,  which  he  sujjposed  to  be  causes 
of  the  sensible  properties  of  those  objects. 
'  We  know  not,'  he  said,  '  what  these  essences 
are '  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered  the 
fiction  comjtaratively  innocuous),  'but,  if  we 
did,  we  could  from  them  alone  demonstrate 
tlie  sensible  properties  of  the  object  as  tlie 
properties  of  the  triangle  are  demonstrated 
from  the  definition  of  a  triangle.'" 

2.  P/tar. ;  Essentia.  An  alcoholic  solution  of 
volatile  oil.  Essence  of  peppermint,  Essentia 
Tneiithm  piperata^,Rnd  essence  ol  anise.  Essentia 
anisi,  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  respective  plants  in  four 
parts  liy  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

essence  d'orient,  s.  Essence  of  pearls ; 
a  liquor  prej'ared  from  a  nacreous  substance 
found  in  tlie  scales  of  a  fish  called  the  bleak. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
pearls. 

*  es'-sen^e,  v.t.  [Essence,  s.]  To  perfume,  to 
scent. 

"  And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  easeiwtd  o'er 
With  odours."  Coivper :  Task,  ii.  227. 

Es-se'ne,  s.  &  a.  [Probably  from  Syriac  asa 
=  cure,  recovery.  So  named  liccause  they 
claimed  to  be  physicians  of  souls.] 

A,  As  subst.  (Chiefly  in  PL):  A  Jewish  sect 
having  affinities  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
Egyptian  Therapeutfe,  They  practised  volun- 
tary poverty,  had  community  of  goods,  and 
cultivated  holiness  of  life.  They  represent 
Judaism  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when 
the  Jew  of  Palestine  began,  like  his  brethren 
abroad,  to  find  in  the  Graeco- Alexandrian 
doctrine  a  deeply  religious  conception  of  life. 
Essenism  jirepared  a  congenial  soil  on  which 
Christianity  might  work,  but  the  two,  as  far 
as  is  known  never  joined  their  forces  into 
one.    (Bavr  :  Chiirch  History.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
sect  described  under  A. 

"Touched  more  or  less  by  the  Estene  spixit.'' — Baur: 
C/inrch  History,  L  22. 

E!s-se'-ni-an,  a.    [Essene.]     Tne   same  as 

ESSENIC  (q?V.). 

•■  What  shadow  of  proof  is  there  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  existed  among  the  vain  babblings  of  Essenian 
Bijeculation?"  —  Par^ar:  Life  &  Work  qf  St.  Piidt 
Ex  cur-  ix. 

Es-se'-niC,  0.  [Eng.,&c.Essen(e);  -ic]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  the  Essenes. 

Sssenlc-Ebionitic,  a.    Pertaining  to  or 
derivi.-d  from  the  Essenes  and  the  Ebionites. 
"This  view  is  of  Essenic-Ebioniiic  origin."— fiaur.* 
Church  History,  i.  108. 

Ss'-se-m^m«  s,  [Eng.,  &c.  Essence);  -ism-] 
The  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  among 
the  Essenes.    [E.ssene.] 

"  Of  course  it  c^ninot  lie  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Christianity  itself  spruug  from  Essenism."— Baur ; 
Church  History,  i.  2L 

es-sen  -tial  (tial  as  shal),  *  es-sen-^ill, 

i».  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  tssentialis,  from  essenua  = 
essence;  Fr.  essential;  Port,  essencial;  Sp 
esenrial ;  Ital.  essenziale.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Lon^tage: 

1.  Necessary  to  the  essence,  constitution, 
or  existence  of  anything  ;  constituting  or  con- 
taining the  propertit-sor  qualities  which  make 
an  individual,  a  genus,  a  class,  &c.,  what  they 
really  are. 

"  This  power  cannot  be  innate  and  essential  to  mat- 
ter."—Bentiey. 

•  2.  Existing. 

"  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powezB, 
Essential  irowers."  Milton:  P.  L.,  v.  84L 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  A  great  minister  pats  you  a  case,  and  aaks  yoo 
your  opinion  :  but  conceal-s  an  essential  circuuiBtanc*. 
ui>on  which  tne  whole  weight  of  the  matter  turns." — 
Swift. 


bSil,  bo^;  p6^t,  j6^li  cat,  96!!,  cborus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     pb  -t 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  8hun;  -tlon,  -jion^zbun.      -tious,  -clous,  -sious-ahua.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d$l. 
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4.  Pure  ;  highly  rectilted  ;  distilled  ;  vola- 
tile ;  Uid'usible,  coiit4Uiiing  the  esaeuce  or 
principle  of  a  plant,  a  drug,  &c. 

"  The  jul«  of  tlie  seed  U  ftii  etie-'tial  otl  or  bnlm 
de«lglieil  by  nature  to  pre»4.TVt)  tho  oUvtl  fruiu  cumil>- 
tionJ'—Arhuthnot. 

II.  Med.  :  Idiopathic  ;  not  syiuptumatic  ; 
said  of  a  disease. 

5.  As  substaiitiiv : 

*  1.  Existence,  being. 

•■  Hla  utmost  ire  to  the  hoight  enmged. 
Will  .itluT  rnilt*  coiisniiio  ua,  or  reduce 
To  iiotliiiig  tliia  eMciitial.'       iiitton:  P.  I...  IL  96. 

*2.  Nature;  ttrst  or  constituent  principlf-s  ; 
that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  any- 
thing. 

'•  They  do  not  deny  that  we  have  ftU  the  eii&rjtlnts  o( 
true  cliurclies."— A't/Wi/i'^rffef ;  S^rTniw.  voL  II..  twr.  r,, 

3.  A  point  or  matter  of  the  chief  or  highest 
importance. 

"  Tg  which  of  my  own  ntore, 
I  aunerndil  n  few  eiisei>fi'i!g  more."" 

Coipper :  Ifopa,  438,  484. 

essential -harmony,  s. 

Millie:  Harmony  independent  of  grace; 
auxiliary,  passing,  syncopated,  anticipating, 
or  pedal  notes. 

essential-notes.  s.  pi 

Music:  Nott's  bploii'>Mi;i  to  a  key-chord. 
Thus  tlie  essential  notes  of  the  chord  of  F 
major  aru  F,  A,  C. 

essential-oils*  s.  pi.    [Volatile  oils.] 

&-sen-ti-ar-i-ty  (ti  as  shi),  «.  fEng. 
es^ntial ;  -Uy.]  The  quality  of  being  essential 
or  necessary,  essential  nature,  essence. 

■■  The  eaentintify  of  what  we  call  poetry."— Potf  : 
Works:  Poetic  Priiicip'e,  p-  7. 

es~sen'^lal-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.   [Eng. 

essential;  -ly.] 

1.  By  the  constitution  or  nature  of  things  ; 
in  essence, 

"Body  and  spirit  are  eutmtlalty  divided,  thoogbQOt 
locally  distaut."— tf/artit'W  ■  Sce/ait  Scientific:!. 

2.  In  an  important  degree ;  in  the  highest 
degree. 

"Whom  he  accounted  to  be  by  divine  right,  or 
rather  rssentialt^  uecesaary  to  the  support  of  arbitrary 
power."— L«tW«w/  Memoirs,  i.  228. 

€s-sen'-tial-ness  (tial  as  sbal),  s.  [Eng. 
essential ;  -ness.]  The  quality  orstateof  being 
essential ;  essentiality. 

•  es-sen'-ti-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat. 
essentia,  and  Eng.  sufF.  -ate] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  changed  into 
the  same  essence  or  nature. 

"Tisan  axiom  in  natural  philosophy,  Wliat  comes 
nearest  the  nature  of  that  it  feeds,  converts  quicker  to 
Douridhment,  and  doth  sooner  eiseiiCiaCe-"—a.  Jonson  : 
Every  Man  out  of  hit  Biimour,  v.  5. 

B.  Trans. :  To  form  or  invest  with  essen- 
tial characteristics. 

is'-ser-a,  s.  [Fr.  essiri  ;  of  Arabic  derivation.] 
Med.:  A  species  of  cutaneous  eruption,  con- 
sisting of  small  reddish  tubercles  over  the 
whole  body,  accompanied  by  a  troublesome 
itching.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  lichen  or 
xirticaria.    {Dunglison.) 

£s'-sex,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  East,  and  Saxons,'\ 

A,  As  sithst. :  A  county  of  England,  east  of 
Middlesex,  from  wliieh  it  is  separated  by  the 
river  Lea.  London  overflows  eastward  into 
it  at  Stratford,  Canning  Town.  &c.,  and  that 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  called  London  across 
the  border. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  the 
connty  described  under  A. 

Essex  emerald,  s. 

EntovL. :  A  geometer  moth,  Geonietra  sma- 
ragdaria. 

•es-s6ign',  "es- soigne'  (g  silent),  ♦es- 
soin', *  es  -  soyne,  *  es  -  sonie,  *  es  - 
sonye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  essoiiie,  exoine ;  Lat. 
exonero  =■  to  relieve  from  a  burden  :  ex  =  out 
of,  from,  and  onus  =  a  burden.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  excuse,  an  exemption. 

**  Witfaouten  any  euoyne,  vengeance  salle  falle  tbe  not 
lite."  '■  ■    -■   ■    "  -   •'■ 

XL  Law  : 

1.  The  alleging  of  an  excuse  for  one  who 
Is  summoned  or  cited  to  aj»pear  in  court,  and 
■who  neglects  or  fails  to  app-jar  on  the  day 
named  ;  an  excuse  offered  for  non-appearance 
in  a  court  of  law. 

"An  eMoynot  courte:  enonium." — Cathol.  ATtgUettm. 


iiobert  d€  Brunne,  p.  104. 


2.  A  person  excused  for  non-appearance  in 
n  court  of  law  on  the  day  named. 

"es-s^n't  v.t.    [F^s^suiN,  8.]    To  excuse  for 

aljseuce  or  non-aj)pearaiice. 

"Away,  with  wiinptvt  tiuie;  I'll  uoteuoin  thee; 
Deuouuce  thcsi?  licry  JudtCvuittUt*  I  eujulii  tlu:«.*' 
UU'irle$  :  IlUt.  Jimah  (16:!o),  alg.  Q.  8. 

*  es-s6in',  es-solgn'  {g  silent)  a.   [K.shoin,  s.) 

Law :  An  epithet  applifd  to  the  Ilrat  three 
days  of  a  term  on  wjiiuh  the  court  sat  to 
re.jeive  essoigns. 

"  There  were  tu  each  of  these  term*  atatAd  days  called 
(btvs  iu  baitc,  iHit  tn  burivo,  on  »oiue  one  of  which  all 
urlijiliul  writJ:)  luiist  have  Im-vii  made  ivturiliiUle.  and 
on  flume  oi  whicli  the  cnurl  K'lt  t»  take  esMuignM,  or 
excuse^,  for  ouclt  aa  did  not  ni)|>ear  aci'oriliiiK  to  the 
exigency  of  the  writ:  wbereiori)  ttilu  wa^  uaually 
cjilled  LLe  enoign  iV.vy  uf  tliv  Utui.  hut  e:ut'iii,'aa  have 
I'juu  l>eeu  %\ioiVihvti." —iilackttone :  Vommenl.  bk.  111., 
ch.  10. 

*  es-soin'-er, «.    (Eng.  essoin ;  -er.] 

Ixiv}-.  One  who  makes  or  offers  an  excuse 
for  the  uon-uppearance  of  another  in  a  court 

of  law. 

es'-son-xte,  *  hes'-son-ite.  ».  [Gr.  ^(ro-toi/ 
(liisson)  =  lower,  less,  becinse  less  hard  than 
zircon,  idocrase,  Ac,  which  it  reaeniblea;  suff. 
-ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Cinnamon  •  stone :  A  cinnamon- 
coloured  or  yellow  variety  of  grossularite  or 
wilnit«,  which  is  a  variety  of  garaet.  ElBsonite 
is  from  Ceylon.    {Dana.) 

es'-  SO  -  rant,  a,    [Fr.  essor  =  the  soaring  of 

birds.) 

Her.  ;  A  term  applied  to  a  bird  represented 
with  its  wings  baU  open  as  though  preparing 
to  take  flight. 

*  es-so^e',  s.    [E-ssoioN.] 
*est,  a.  &  s.     [East.] 

es-tab'-Ush,  *  es-tab-lis-sen,  *es-tab~ 

lysbe,  i'.t.  [O.  Fr.  estaJilissai)t,  jir.  pai".  of 
estahlir ;  Fr.  eti'hUr  =  to  establish,  from  Lat. 
stahilio  =  to  make  firm  ;  stabills  —  firm  ;  sto 
=  to  stand  ;  Port,  estabelecer;  Sp.  establecer; 
Ital.  stahilire.]    [Stable.] 

*  1.  To  settle  or  fix  firmly;  to  make  steady, 
firm,  or  stable. 

2,  To  place  upon  a  firm  foundation  ;  to 
found. 

"For  be  hath  founded  It  upon  the  seas,  and  M(a- 
bli&hed  It  upon  the  &ooda."~PS(t!m  xxlv.  IZ 

3,  To  confirm ;  to  make  sure ;  to  ordain 
permanently  and  with  authority. 

"  I  will  ettablish  my  covenant  with  hLm  lor  an  ever- 
lasting covenant.'" — Uen.  xvii,  19. 

i.  To  ratify,  to  confirm. 

"  Every  vow.  and  every  binding  oath  to  afflict  the 
sou],  her  hual^and  may  ettabUsh  it,  or  her  husband 
may  make  it  void."— .VumJcrj,  xxx  13. 

5.  To  fix  or  settle  firmly  in  an  opinion  or 
belief ;  to  free  from  doubt,  wavering,  or  hesi- 
tation. 

"So  were  the  chutchea  atablithed  in  the  faith."— 
AcU  xvi.  a. 

6.  To  prove  legally ;  to  cause  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  valid  ;  as.  To  establish  a 
marriage. 

*  7.  To  prove,  to  confirm. 

"  I  shall  establyshe  bis  wordes  by  S.  Austen. " — John 
Fryth :  A  Boke,  f o.  35. 

8.  To  found  or  settle  permanently ;  to  set 
up  firmly  ;  as,  To  establish  a  colony. 

*  9.  To  make  a  settlement  of  any  inheri- 
"tance  ;  to  settle. 

"  We  will  fstiiblish  oar  estate  upon 

Our  eldest  Malcolm,  whom  we  name  here 

The  Prince  of  Cumberland  ." 

6haJ(etp.  :  Macbeth,  L  4. 

*  10.  To  make,  ordain,  or  appoint  by  decree. 

"  By  the  consent  of  all.  we  were  eatabtisktd 
The  people's  magistrates. ' 

ShitkeBp.  :  Coriolanui,  iii.  1. 

11.  To  set  up  officially  or  by  authority  and 
endow  ;  as,  To  establish  a  eliurch. 

*  12.  To  fulfil,  to  cany  out,  to  make  good. 
"O  king,  estnhfigh  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing 

tK-vt  it  be  not  chauged.'— fiafii«f  vt.  8. 

13.  To  settle  finnly  or  securely  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

14.  To  set  up  in  business.  (Frequently 
used  reflexively.) 

*  15.  To  form,  to  model,  to  manage. 

"He  appointed  iu  what  manner  his  family  ahoold 
be  viUiblL.-h-^d"~Clarfndon. 

16.  To  institute,  to  set  up,  to  aj^point. 

"The  standing  public  methods  which  Uod  hath 
atab/ished  in  the  Churcb." — Stillingjleet :  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  aer.  i. 


%  For  the  difference  between  to  ettahlUkBTuS 
to  conjirm,  see  Confirm  ;  for  that  betweeo  to 
establlsk  and  t*)^-r.  see  lix  ;  and  for  that  be- 
tween to  establish  and  to  institute,  see  In- 
stitute. 

es-t4b'-Ushed,  j>a.  par.  or  o.    [Establish.] 

Established  Church,  e.      The  SUte 

rf^li^i  n  ol  a  couiitiy  ;  a  Cliuruh  selected  by 
tbe  Stale  to  rect-ive  i,'reat  and  special  privileges 
over  other  churches.  During  the  tlret  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  Church  had 
little  countenance  from  the  State  :  nay,  ever 
and  anon  was  the  object  of  cruel  persecution. 
But  in  312  it  obtained  iu  Constuiitine  an  im- 
perial proselyte,  wlio  ma<Ie  Cln'istianity  the 
State  religion  of  the  Roman  Enijure,  exempted 
the  clergy  from  jiersonal  taxes,  and  ordered 
that  work  should  no  longer  be  done  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  Tliou^rh  Julian  the  Apostate  tried 
hard  to  re-establish  heathenism,  his  success 
was  only  temporary,  and  Cimstantine's  ar- 
ranjiements  remained  with  little  modittcatir-n 
to  the  fall  first  ot  the  Western.and  a  niillenium 
laterof  the  Ea.stern  Em|tire.  l>uring  niedfa*val 
times,  Roman  Catholicism  was  the  Stute  reli- 
gion of  the  western  jiait  of  Cbi  istendom,  but 
in  religious  mattei-s  every  Tcingdom  was  in 
vassalage  to  the  Papacy.  At  tlie  Hefonnation 
every  nation  which  cast  off  the  Kottiau  yoke 
liad  a  Protestant  Established  Church.  That 
of  England  was  based  on  the  iirinci]>le  of  the 
Royal  Supremacy  (q.v.).  Except  during  the 
sliort  rea<'tionary  period  under  Mary,  and 
the  revolutionary  one  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  arrangements  then  made  liave  continued 
till  now.  On  the  union  with  Iieland  in  1801, 
the  Esta>dislied  Church  became  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  the  Irish 
portion  of  the  Church  was  disestablislied  and 
disendowed  in  1870.  [Cltnrch  of  Ireland.]  In 
Scotland  the  Established  Church  has,  with 
some  intervals,  been  Presbyterian  since  the 
first  General   Assembly  njet  in   a.d.  15C0. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  persons  in  Britaio 
hold  the  view  that  kingdoms  do  not  acknow- 
ledge God  unless  they  possess  an  Establislied 
Church,  whilst  at  the  opposite  jxde  stand  those 
who  consider  that  there  is  political  injustice 
in  elevating  one  denomination  above  others, 
and  giving  it  exclusive  privileges.  Those  who 
favour  Establishments  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  principle  on  which  they  should  be 
constituted,  three  leading  views  on  the  subject 
lieing  entertained.  First,  that  the  civil  magis- 
tiate  is  bound  to  ascertain  which  is  the  true 
faith,  and  having  done  so  is  bound  to  establish 
it,  even  though  its  professors  be  but  a  minority 
of  tlie  religious  community.  Second,  ti<atthe 
largest  denomination  should  be  established  ; 
and  third,  that  the  Establishment  should  be 
constituted  on  a  basis  broad  enough  to  include 
all  the  varieties  at  least  of  Christian,  and 
perhaps  even  of  other  beliefs,  in  the  land.  Of 
this  Broad  Church  party  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
was  the  untiring  advocate. 

in  the  United  States  there  ts  no  EstabliEhed 
Churcn,  the  fouudt-rs  uf  the  country  having 
vigoruusily  opposed  all  uuiou  of  Church  aiirf 
State.  This  feeliuij;  cuntinues,  every  step  io 
that  direction  being  strongly  upi^osed. 

es-tab'-lish-er,  s.    [Eng.  establish;  -er.]   One 
wlto  or  that  which  establislies. 

"  I  reverence  the  holy  fathers  as  divine  ettablitftert 
of  faith.' — Lord  I>igby. 

es  -  tab-  lish  -  ment»     •  es  -  tab  -  lysli 
mente,  s.     [O.  Fr.   estahUssemetU ;   Fr    eta- 

hi(.^seiiie7it ;  Sp.  esiablectmieiUo ;  Poit.  estabUi- 
cimento ;  Ital.  stab  11  imento.] 

"  1.  The  act  or  jirocess  of  establishing  or 
making  firm  or  steady 

*  2.  Tlie  act  of  setting  up  firmly  or  upon  ^ 
firm  foundation. 

"Fortbefiiile<(a?i/.ysftm«ir''otAntychrlste8reygne." 
— Bal^l :  English  Votarief,  pt.  ii. 

*  3.  A  confirmation  or  ratification  of  some- 
thing already  done. 

"  He  had  not  the  act  penned  by  way  of  recopiition 
of  right;  as,  on  the  other  side,  he  avoided  !<.■  iiave  it 
by  new  law  ;  but  chose  ratiier  a  kind  of  middle  way. 
by  vrny  of  etUiblUhiTienf.'— liacon  .-  Henry  VH. 

4.  The  fixing  or  settling  firmly  in  an  opinion 
or  belief. 

5.  A  proving  legally;  a  catising  to  be  recog- 
nised as  legal  and  vahd, 

6.  A  proving  or  confirming  logically. 

"  Bent  all  their  forces  the  estahliihmenr  of  received 
trath%J'—Bithop  Rait:  M'diCationi*  I'oie    Cont.  1. 

7.  A  founding  or  settliiic  j<rmanently  ;  aa, 
the  establishTn€nt  of  a  colony. 


fSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faH^  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pfit, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work.  wh6.  s^n;  mate,  oub,  okro,  vmto,  oikr.  rule,  f&U;  try,  Syrian,     as,  ce  =  e;    ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 


establishmentarian— estheria 
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•8.  A  state  of  being  established  or  of 
Wttlement. 

"  Tiitlll  he  had  herBettlod  In  hpr  mlns, 
Wltb  suf«  aaaurauiice  aud  estufiUnhmfiit.' 

Spenser  :  /'.  V-.  V.  xL  86. 

*9.  A  settled  regulation;  a  form,  model, 
or  system. 

"  Now  come  Into  that  general  reformation,  and  bring 
In  tlmt  f»ta''Us>imi>iit  by  wliicli  nil  mi-n  slionid  l>e  cuii- 
taitiod  ill  duty,"— .s>t''wer.-  f're»ent  ^tnte  of  /n-liiwi 

*  10.  A  foundation  or  basis  ;  a  fuiidariieutal 
principle. 

"The  eaored  order  to  which  yoii  belong,  anil  even 
tbe  eit'ihUnhmeiit  on  which  it  anf.HiHta,  have  ofteu  been 
■triiL'kat;  but  in  v.Kiu"—A'rerburi/. 

*  U.  A  settled  or  final  lest. 

"Whilst  we  set  up  our  ho\}e3  Mid  entiihtishinuttt  hire, 
we  do  not  BovlouKly  consider  that  God  has  j^iroviUed 
anotlier  and  better  place  for  ub."—  Wake. 

*  12.  Anftllowan(!e  for  subsistence ;  income, 
salary,  resources. 

"  Hh  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal  of  the 
emperor'a  revenue,  might  gradually  le,s.sen  your  eitu- 
blUhment"— Swift. 

\X  Tlie  place  wliere  a  person  is  permanently 
settled  either  for  residence  or  business  ;  a 
person's  residence  or  jdace  of  business,  to- 
gether with  the  assistants,  servants,  and  other 
things  necessary  to  or  connected  with  it. 

14.  An  institution,  generally  of  a  public 
nature. 

1.5.  The  number  of  men  in  an  army,  regi- 
ment, navy,  &c. 

16.  The  form  of  religion  and  ("hurch  goveni- 
ment  estal)Iished  by  law  in  any  country  ;  the 
established  cliurch  of  a  country. 

"  Bi)th  his  tlieoloyy  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Esta- 
htiskiiient  are  manlv  «ud  outapolien,"— flWIi^A  §«ar- 
terly  Review,  vol.  Ixii.  (1373).  p.  S97. 

*es-t^b'-lish-ineii-tar'-i-an,a.  &  s.  [Eng. 

establishment ;  -ariaii.  I 

A,  ^5  adj. :  Pertaining  to  an  established 
chnrrli  or  its  system  and  doctrines. 

B.  ^3  snbst. :  A  supporter  of  the  system  of 
established  churches. 

•es-tab-lish-men-tar'-i-an-iEsin,  s. 

[En ff.  estfthllsh  me lUariaii :  -ism..]  The  system 
or  doctrine  of  an  estalilished  church;  advo- 
cacy of  churcli  establish*nent. 

" Estahlighmpv'urf'inlim  .  .  .  wns  wont,  no  doubt, 
to  roll  over  the  prel^itial  tfliitrue  aa  ttte  most  savoury 
of  polyayllHblea.'  —Hall:  Moderft  English,  p.  44. 

Ss'-ta-cade,  s.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  estacada  =  a  pnlin;^, 
a  pHlisade;  Sp.  &  Port.  es/«ca=a  pale,  a 
atake  ;  Ita).  stacca]    [Stake.] 

Fort.  :  A  line  of  stakes  in  water  or  swampy 
ground  to  check  the  ajiproach  of  an  enemy. 

•es-ta-fet',  *  es-ta-fet'te,  s.  [Fr.  estafette, 
from  Sp.  e^tnfefa:  Ital.  stafetta  —  B,  courier. 
from  staffa  =  a.  stirrup.)  A  courier,  an  ex- 
press, a  messenger. 

"  An  eitnf.-ue  was  dispatched  on  the  part  of  our 
ministers  at  the  Hague,  retpiiriug  Marshal  Bender  to 
suspend  bis  march."— Boor  A  Ay  .-  On  Burke,  p.  84, 

•  es-tam'-J-net  (final  t  silent),  s.  [Fr.)  A 
cofl'ee-hotise  where  srnoking  is  allowed. 

•  ea-tau'-cl-a  (ci  as  thi).  s.  [Sp.]  A  man- 
sion, a  dwelling;  landed  projierty. 

fis-t^n-ci-e'-ro  (ci  as  th5f)t  «•  fSp.]  [Es- 
TANciA,]  A  fMi  iii-bniliff ;  the  overseer  or 
bailiff  of  a  domain. 

"es-tat,  s.    [Estate,] 

@8-ta'te,  *  es-tat,  s.     [O.  Fr.  es^at ;  Fr.  Hal, 
from  Lat.  status,  from  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Sp.  »Se 
Port,  estado  ;    Ital.  stato.    The  same  word  as 
eUite.,  which  is  the  later  spelling.) 
L  Ordinary  Liingxiage : 

1.  A  fixed  state. 

2.  Stflte,  condition,  circumstances  of  life  of 
any  person. 

L "  Yea,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 
The  esUtle  of  man  would  l>e  indeed  forlorn." 

Word.<iivorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  W. 

3.  St-ite  or  condition  generally. 

"Truth  and  certninty  are  not  at  all  secured  by  in- 
nati-  piliiriples ;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertaiu, 
flo;itii)i,-  eiifate  with  as  witlumt  them."— /.'x.-ie. 

4.  Rank,  quality,  position. 

"Who  bath  not  heart!  of  the  preatness  of  vonr  et- 
tatr  !  Whoseeth  not  tbiit  your '>*rfi/c  is  much  excelled 
with  that  aweet  iniitini^'  of  all  \>\ii\\it\es'i"—!iUtney. 

*  5.  A  person  of  hiyh  rank,  dignity,  or  posi- 
tion. 

"Hero',  on  his  birth-day.  made  a  supper  to  his 
lonlH,  hiirh-cftptains,  and  chief  ettates  of  Galilea"— 
Mark  vi.  21. 


6.  A  cla.ss  or  order  of  men  in  a  nation  in- 
vested with  political  rights  ;  as,  in  Great 
Britiiin  tlie  f<tates  of  the  retdni  are  the  lords 
spiritual,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons. 

"That  queatlon  the  Satafes  of  Bcotlaud  could  not 
evB.dti."—Macaulai/ :  IlUt.  Eng.,  oh,  xili. 

^  The  public  press  is  frequently  c-alled  the 
Fniirtli  Estate,  in  reference  to  the  great  power 
wielded  by  it  in  public  matters. 

"  7.  The  general  pulilic  interests  or  affairs  ; 
the  state  ;  tlie  general  body  politic. 

"  Many  tiine«  tbe  tilings  adduced  to  hulgiuent  miiy 
be  meuiii  et  tuum,  when  tlie  r«u«m  aud  (.■uuseiiiit-nci.-s 
thereof  may  reach  to  point  uf  «ui('»/f.  1  call  uiart'-rs^jf 
eaintf  uiit  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but  wiiatso- 
ever  Introduceth  auy  ({leat  alteration,  or  dauuen-ua 
piecedent,  or  concernetii  luanifeatly  any  great  portion 
of  people.  "—Bucon/  Eaxayf. 

8.  A  piece  of  landed  property  ;  a  domain. 

9.  Property,  possessions,  fortune. 

"  They  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  lu  soul,  in  body,  or  etintv  i " 

Wordnwortli :  Excursion,  bk.  vi, 

10.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

11.  Law : 

1.  The  interest  or  amount  of  interest  which 
a  man  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
effects.  Real  estate  consists  of  freehold  lands. 
tenements,  or  hei-editaments  ;  personal  estate 
conijirises  interests  in  lands,  tenements,  'ir 
hereditaments  for  a  term  of  years,  and  all 
other  property.  Tlie  former  descends  to  the 
heirs ;  the  latter  to  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, 

"Every  man  who  hud  fifty  pouuds  a  year  derived 
from  land,  or  mIx  Imuiheil  pmniils  of  |)er»oual  ••sOife, 
w.-LS  charged  in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or 
musketeer."— Jfcicduiii^  ■  Hist.  Eiig..  ch.  ill. 

2,  In  bankruptcy,  the  assets  belonging  to 
the  bankrupt, 

•es-ta'te,  v.t.    [Estate,  «,] 
"1.  ToesUblish. 

*■  I  will  estate  your  daui;htera  In  what  I  have  pro- 
mised. "—BeunniOTi;  ct  Ffetcher. 

2.  To  endow  with  an  estate  ;  to  settle  an 
estate  upon. 

"  How  royally  we  are  allied,  how  gloriously  estated.' 
—Bp    Hun  ■  H<ilu  Rnpfitres. 

3.  To  settle  as  an  estate  or  fortune. 

"All  tbe  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I 
estate  upon  yon."—Sliakesp.  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  v.  2. 

•es-tate-lich,  *es-tat-ly.  a.    [Eng.  estate; 

-licli,  -/;/,]     St;itely. 

"  It  peined  hire  ...  to  ben  estatelirh  of  nianere  " 
RomauiU  of  the  Rose  (Prol.),  l*n 

es-teem',  *es-teme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  estimcr, 
from  Lat.  Oi'dimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  estitnar;  Ital.  entitnare,  stimare.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  estimate,  to  value  by  comimrison. 

"It  shall  be  worth  accordiuge  as  it  is  estemed." — 
Bible  (1.''51),  Levit.  xxviL 

2.  To  set  a  value  upon,  whether  high  or 
low  ;  to  estimate,  to  value ;  to  hold  in  estima- 
tion. 

"  I  preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and 
estefneil  riches  nothing  in  companion  of  her."— 
Wisdom  vii.  8. 

3.  To  value  or  rate  highly ;  to  prize ;  to 
hold  in  higli  estimation. 

"  Me  aud  my  possessions  she  esteems  not." 

Sluike^p.  :  Two  Gentlemen.  iU.  1. 

4.  To  think,  con.sider,  repute, 

"  "Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed." 

S/utkeap. :  Sonnet  121. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  consider  as  to  value;  to  reckon. 

"That  no  man  csteme  of  hyniselfe  more  than  It  be- 
cometh  him  to  csieme."~BUjle  (1551).  Romayn^aw. 

2.  To  think,  to  consider,  to  hold  an  opinion. 

"  Beseech  you  so  to  esteem  of  us.' 

S'liikcKp. :   Winter's  Tate,  11.  3. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  lietween  esteem., 
renard.  and  respect:  '^  Esteem  and  resjtect  flow 
fiom  the  understand! ni: ;  regard  ai)rings  from 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  :  esteem  is  prn- 
dui-pd  by  intrinsic  worth  ;  respect  by  extrinsic 
qualities;  regard  is  artectlon  blended  with 
esteem  :  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man.  inde- 
peu'lently  of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to 
aeqnire  the  esteem,  of  otliers  ;  but  resfKct  a;id 
rrgardox*'.  within  the  reach  of  a  limited  nnmlv-r 
only  ;  the  high  and  the  low.  tlie  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are  each,  in 
their  turn,  the  ohjccts  of  esteem;  those  nuly 
are  ohjects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
distinction  or  snperiorit\',  either  of  biith, 
talent,  acquirements,  or  the  like  ;  renard  sult- 
sists  only  between  friends,  ni  luose  who  st.ind 
in  close  conjicxion  with  each  other:  industry 


and  Robriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man, 
charity  and  benevolence  owr  estee^n  fm*  another ; 
superior  \^o,n\uv'  or  abilities  excite  our  respect 
for  another;  a  Ion-;  acquaintance,  or  a  reci- 
procity of  kind  oflices,  excites  a  nmtiial  re^ 
yard."     (Crabb:  tCiig.  Synon.) 

GB-teem',  s.    [¥r.  estime.\    [Ewtkem,  v.] 
*1.   Valuation,  price,  value,  worth, 
"Tlie  full  esuem  lu  KoUl."— /.  WeUater.    {  Webtfer.) 

2.  Eslimatioii,  opinion,  or  judgnient  as  to 
merit  or  demerit. 

"  A  coward  In  thine  own  etteem.' 

filiahesp. :  M.ubeth.  1.  7. 

3.  A  high  value,  estimation,  or  oiiinion  con- 
cerning anything ;  great  regard. 

"  Kveem  is  the  commeuceuieut  of  affectioii."— 
Cogan :  On  the  Ptmsiuns,  cb.  ii.,  cla«s.  'i. 

4.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  estimated ; 
estimation,  value. 

"It  is  not  always  necessary  to  ^rimt  things  not 
asked  for.  lest  by  so  doing  they  become  of  little 
esteem." — Bunyan:  J'ilgritns  Progress,  pt.  li. 

*  es-teem'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  esteem,  v.  ;  -able.] 
Worthy  of  ijein;^  esteemed  or  valued  higlily  ; 
estimable. 

"Homer  allows  their  ch.iracterB  esteemable  quail- 
tiea.'  —Pope     Homer's  Jliud,  vi.  aaO  (note). 

es-teem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  esteem,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  esteems  or  values  highly  ;  one  who  sets  a 
high  value  or  estimation  upon  anything, 

"Tbis  uiifbt  iustrutt  the  inoudest  entvemrr  of  his 
own  parts,  liow  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with 
others.'  —Locke. 

Es'-ther  (theras  ter),  s.  [Gr. "  Eo-e^p  (Esther) ; 
Hel).  "inON  (^Ver)  =  (1)  the  planet  Venus,  (2) 
Esther,] 

1 .  .Scrip.  Hist. :  The  Persian  name  of 
Hadassah,  daughter  of  Abihail,  a  son  of 
Sliiniei,  he  again  being  a  son  of  Kish  a  Ben- 
janiite.  Her  story  is  too  well  known  to  le- 
quire  repetiti'Jn.  Gesenius  thinks  the  name 
Hadassah  the  same  as  Atossa,  danglitei-  of 
Cyrus,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Ahasuerus  to  whom  sht  was  married  was 
Xerxes,  the  same  who  so  utterly  failed  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon:  An  Old  Testament  book, 
placed  in  the  English  Bible  between  Nehemiah 
and  Job,  but  in  the  Hebrew  between  Eecle- 
siastes  and  Daniel.  Its  Hebrew  i^  like  that 
of  Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles,  with  some 
Persian  and  some  Aramean  woi'ds.  Its  autliur 
is  nnknown,  and  regarding  its  age  various 
oiiiiii.iiis  have  been  entertained.  The  Jews 
valiu'd  it  highly.  Some  of  the  Christian  fathers 
repcted  it,  moved  by  the  sanguinary  siiirit 
whi.h  it  seems  to  breathe  and  the  absence 
from  it  of  the  Divine  name.  Luther  Iiad  not 
a  high  opinion  of  it.  It  was  formally  attacked 
by  CEder,  Corrodi,  Augusli,  Bertholdt.  De 
Wette,  Bleek,  autl  the  Uationalists  generally, 
but  has  been  defended  by  Eichhorn,  Jahii, 
Haveniick,  and  others.  Though  some  have 
deemed  its  story  mythic,  a  jioweiful  argument 
to  prove  that  the  dreadful  events  recoided 
actually  occurred  has  been  founded  on  the 
fact  that  tlie  Jews  still  observe  the  feast  of 
PuriLu  (ix.  24-32). 

es-ther'-i-a,  s.  [An  anagram  for  Theresia. 
A  St.  Tliciesa  is  recognised  in  the  hagiology 
of  the  Roman  Church.] 

1,  Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order  Phyl- 
lopoda,  family  LinnKuliadae.  The  body  is 
jiioti'cted  by  a  bivalve  carapace,  with  concen- 
tric lines  of  growth,  the  two  bivalves  of  which 
are  united  at  their  beaks,  though  they  have 
not  a  Hgainent.  Twenty-four  recent  species 
have  been  fliscovercd,  all  inhabitants  of  fiesh 
or  of  brackish  water,  not  one  marine.    (2,] 

2.  Paheonf.:  Till  18.'.6,  the  carapace  of  Es- 
tbei  ia,  found  in  the  Old  Red  S-nidstomt  rnck:^  rif 
Scotland,  was  believed  to  be  the  bivalve  shell  of 
a  small  marine  mollusc,  Posidomuiya  mintita. 
The  discovery  in  that  year  by  Mr.  T.  Rupert 
Jones,  F.R.S.,  that  it  was  j-robably  crust;!- 
ceous  and  from  fresh  or  brackish  water  was 
one  reason  why  the  old  view  that  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  w  is  marine  had  to  be 
abandoned.  [Devonian.  Old  Red  Sandstonk.] 
In  a  nmnograph  of  Estheria  for  the  Palieonto- 
graphical  Society,  published  in  1862,  and  in 
a  paper  sribsequently  before  the  Geological 
Society,  Prof  Jones  showed  that  Estherias 
occnned  in  the  Devonian,  Lower  and  Upper 
Carboniferous,  Permian.  Triassic .  Rhatic, 
Oolitic.  Weahlen,  and  Tertiary  formations, 
Tliey  reached  their  niaxinium  about  the  Upper 
Trias.      They  have  beeu  found  in  England, 


b6il,  b^:  p^t,  J<J^1;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  sjem;   thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f, 
-Clan,  -tian  =  ahan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    tious,  -clonSp  -slous  =  shus.   -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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tieotland,  and  Ireland,  in  France,  Germany, 
■Russia.  North  America,  Central  India,  in-., 
an<l  wherever  tliey  occur  tend  to  prove  the 
stratum  in  which  they  are  found  not  to  be 
marine.  {Quar.  Jaur.  Ueol.  Soc,  voL  xix.  (1803), 
l-t.  i.  pp.  141-157.) 

Ss-ther'-i-an,  a.  Jc  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  estlteria. 
and  Eng.,  aIc.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  A:i  udj.  :  Akiu,  pertaining,  or  relating 
to  the  Estheiia  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  fossil  crustacean  of  the 
genus  Estheria. 

©S-the-si-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  oio^ijcrts  (ais- 
tke»Ls)  =  pereei.tion,  sensibility,  and  fxerpoc 
{metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Snrg.  :  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the 
tactile  sensil)ility  of  tlie  human  body.  It  has 
two  points,  adjustal'le  as  to  distance,  and  the 
objei^  is  to  aseertJiin  the  greatest  proximity 
at  which  the  pniiit.s  give  distinct  sensations. 
The  result  is  indicative  of  a  normal  or  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  surface.      [Nebve- 

NEEDLE,] 

es-thet'-ic,  es-thef -ic-al»  a.    [.Esthetic] 


es-thet'-ics» 


[j3!lSTHETIC3.] 


*eS-tif'-er-OUa,  a.  [Lat.  (rsUt^  =  heat :  fero 
=  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.]  Produc- 
ing heat. 

CS'-tim-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  (esti- 
mah His, 'from  ivstivw  =  to  value,  to  estimate  ; 
Up.  estimable ;  ItAl.  estimabile.] 
A.  As  culjective : 

1.  Capable  of  being  estimated  or  valued  ; 
AS,  estimable  damage. 

2.  Valuable  ;  of  a  high  value. 

"  A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  mAn, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profltalile 
As  flesh  of  muttous.  1>eefs.  ur  goftta," 

Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  I'enice,  i.  3, 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  regard  ;  deserving 
of  high  estimation. 

"The  more  eMtimable,  iifty  the  most  accomiilisbetl 
characters,"'— tfurd;  Dialogues. 

*B.  As  subst. :  A  person  or  thing  worthy  of 
esteem ;  a  valuable. 

"  The  queen  of  Sheba.  among  presents  aiito  Solomon, 
brought  some  plants  of  the  Imlsam  tree,  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  estimab/et  of  her  country."— 3ir  T.  Brvwne ; 
Miacel/aniea,  p.  &0. 

•  es'-tiun-a-ble-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  estimnhle  ; 
-iiess.]  Tfie  quality  or  state  of  being  estim- 
able or  worthy  of  esteem. 

es'-tim-ai-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  estimah(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  estimable  manner. 

^'-ti-mate,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Lat.  (estimattis,  pa.  par. 
of  instimo  =  to  value,  to  estimate.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  value  ;  to  adjust  or  determine  the 
Talue  of;  to  judge  of  anything  by  comparison 
with  something  else  ;  to  fix  the  worth  of. 

"When  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house  to  the  Lord, 
then  the  priest  shall  csiiinate  it  whether  it  be  good  or 
'bad."— Lei'Uicut  xxvit  H. 

2.  To  compute,  to  reckon  :  as,  He  estimated 
the  number  present  at  300. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
estimate,  to  comjnite,  and  to  rate:  "All  these 
terms  mark  the  Jnental  operation  by  which 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  ob- 
tained :  to  estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate 
sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an  immediate  or 
a  progressive  act ;  to  compute  is  to  obtain  the 
sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  together 
items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in 
one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison  :  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a 
house  on  a  given  plan  ;  a  proprietor  of  houses 
computes  the  probable  diminution  in  the  value 
of  his  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and  tear ; 
tlie  surveyor  rates  tlie  present  value  of  lands  or 
houses.  In  the  moral  acceptation  they  bear  the 
same  analogy  to  eanh  other  :  some  men  are  ajit 
to  estimate  the  adventitious  privileges  of  birth 
or  rank  too  high  ;  it  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  the  idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand, 
and  its  necessarily  unprofitable  consumption 
on' the  other:  he  who  rates  his  abilities  too 
high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success. "  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

JSa'-ti-XOate,  5.  [Lat.  cestiviatus  =  valuation, 
estimation,  from  o'stimatus,  pa.  par.  of  fp^timo 
=  to  value,  to  estimate.] 


1.  A  mental  valuation,  computation,  or 
calculation  of  the  value,  extent,  degree,  size, 
exjtense,  &lc.,  of  anything;  a  valuing  or  esti- 
mating in  the  miud  the  comparative  value, 
merits,  &c.,  of  two  tilings. 

"  For  who  cuuld  sink  and  nettle  to  that  poioi 
In  fntaiing  ettimaltM  of  lui>«  and  ifani. 

Wurdaworth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  Iv. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  probable  account  or 
cost  r)f  carrying  out  any  work,  conduetmg  a 
busniess,  iic. 

esti-ma'-tlon,  *  es-tl-ma-clon,  s.  [Fr. 
tslLiiuUion,  from  Lat.  astimntio,  from  (estima- 
tns,  pa.  par.  of  (e.'itiirw  =  to  value,  estimate ; 
Sp.  estitiiacioii, ;  ItaL  estimxjaione.] 

1,  The  act  of  estimating,  valuing,  or  aases- 
sing  ;  valuation  ;  assessment. 

"  If  a  man  should  aanotify  unto  the  Lord  some  i>art 
of  a  field,  the  ettimnUun  shall  he  ocuordiag  to  the 
Beed."~LevUicu4  xxvii.  IG. 

2.  The  act  of  CJtlculating,  or  computing  the 
value,  extent,  size,  number,  <Sic.,  of  anything; 
calculation,  computation. 

'  3.  Conjecture,  suj^position. 

"  I  apeak  nut  this  in  estinuttion. 
As  what  I  think  might  l»e,  hut  what  I  know.' 

.Shitktip. :  I  Ilenrj/  IV.,  L  8. 

i.  Opinion,  judgment. 

"  Abroad  in  the  estimatioru  of  men."— Barrow  : 
Sermotu.  vol.  I.,  ser.  6. 

a.  Esteem,  regard,  honour,  favourable 
opinion. 

•■  Crimea  there  were  laid  to  his  charge  many,  the 
legist  whereof  beiiik:  Just,  htid  Iwreaved  hira  of  eitima- 
tion  and  credit  with  men. "— //'*"A:*t-. 

*  es'-ti-ma-tive,  *  ses-ti-ma-tlve,  a. 

[Eng.  eslimat{c);  -ivt.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  estimating  the 
value,  worth,  &c.,  of  various  things. 

"  The  error  Is  not  In  the  eye,  hut  in  the  atimaiive 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to 
beluug  to  the  wall,  which  indeed  belouifs  to  the  object.' 
—Boyle  :  On  Colours. 

2.  Imaginative. 

"  Phant.'iste,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  tsttima- 
tioe.' — Burton  .-  Anat.  of  3tela7ichol]/,  \i.  i'i. 

es'-ti-ma-tor,  s.  [Lat.  cestimator,  from  cESti- 
matus,  pa.  par.  of  a^imo ;  Fr.  estimateur.] 
One  who  estimates  or  values. 

"  Learned  men,  that  are  competent  ettimatort."— 
Boyle :   Workx.  iv.  175. 

es-tiv'-al,  *  ses-tiV-^  a.  [Lat.  aestivus, 
from  Oistas  =■  summer.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  summer. 

"  Vernal,  cBttioai.  audautuinual  garlaoda."— Broirn«  .■ 
Miicell.  Tracts,  p.  92. 

2.  Continuing  for  the  summer. 

'  es'-tiv-ate,  ses-tiv-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  cestiva- 
tiim,  sup.  of  (fifiro,  from  cestas  =  summer.]  To 
pass  the  summer ;  to  summer  in  a  place. 
(Cockeram.) 

es-tiv-a'-tion,  s.    [.Estivation.] 

''  es-toc'.  s.  [Ft.]  a  short  sword  worn  at 
the  giidle  by  mounted  soldiers. 

es-toil'e,  e-toile  (toile  as  twal),  s.    [Fr.] 
Her.  :  A  star  with  six  wavy  points  ;  it  is 
thus  distinguished  from 
a  mullet,  which  has  but 
five  straight  points. 

es  -  toil'  -  ee    (toil    as 
twal),  s.    [Fr.) 

Her. :  A  star  ^vith  four 
long  rays  in  form  of  a 
cross,  tapering  from  the 
centre  to  the  points. 
Also    called    Cross  -  es-  estoile. 

toilee. 

es-top',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  estoper;  Fr.  etmiper  =  to 
stop  up  with  tow  ;  Lat.  stuppa,  stupa  =  tow,] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  hinder,  to  stop,  to  bar. 

■ '  Pe^ceauv^lg  that  aU  succours  were  clerely  estopped." 
—Ball:  Benry  VI I.  (an.  S). 

2.  Law :  To  impede,  hinder,  or  bar  by  one's 
own  act. 

"  If  the  party  be  indicted  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
ple-ad  to  that  indictment  by  that  name,  be  shall  not 
oe  received  after  to  plead  misnomer,  for  he  is  con- 
cluded and  estopped  by  hia  plea  by  that  name." — Bate: 
Eist   Pleas  of  the  Croirti,  pt  ii.  ch.  xxv. 

es'-to  per-pet'-u-um,  per-pet'-u-a,  pkr. 
[Lat.  ]    May  or  let  it  be  perpetual  or  for  ever. 

es-top'-pel,  *  es-top-le,  s.    [Eng.  estop ;  -el] 
1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  stoppage  or  impediment. 

"  Estojilex  of  water  courses  doe  in  some  places  grow 
by  Buch  meanes  "—A'orden  :  Surveior's  Dial^ue  (UIO). 


2.  Law  :  (For  def.  see  extract). 

"  Auett^upel  iallk«wbeaii|>e^-lMl)'leAinb&r;;  w))leh 
happen*  where  a  man  baa  dom.-  wnie  i»ct.  or  executed 
aouiedeed.  which  estops  or  precludes  blm  from  av«r- 
riug  anything  to  the  contrary.  As  where  »  atatement 
of  a  i>arti^uUr  fivct  in  rua<le  ui  the  re<.iLal  of  a  t^jiid  or 
other  iuatrumeiit.  and  RcuntRict  te  made  with  rrfer- 
euc«  to  that  recital,  it  Is  not.  as  l>ctweeu  the  iiarti>.-a  to 
the  inatrumeut.  couii»etent  to  the  i/arty  iK>uud  to 
deny  the  recitaL"— £tacJt«(c>ne.'  ContmtnU.  bk.  lU.. 
ch.  IL 

es-tou-fad'e,  s.     [Fr.  etoufmU,  from  O.  Fr 
estotijjer :  Fr.  Ktovffer  =  tfO  stulf.] 

<:r,ak.  :  A  mode  of  cooking  meat  slowly  io  • 
closed  vessel. 

es-to'-ver^,  «.  pi.    [O.  Fr.] 

Law. :  Necessaries  or  su]>plie8  allowed  by 
law  ;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an  estate 
or  other  for  sujiport,  &.G.,  as  of  wood  to  a 
tenant  for  life  ;  sustenance  to  a  man  conftned 
for  felony  out  of  his  estate ;  alimony  to  a 
woman  divorced  out  of  her  husband's  estate, 
&c.     [Bote,  L  s.] 

^  Common  of  Estovers : 

Law :  The  liberty  of  taking  necessary  wuod 
for  the^  use  or  furniture  of  a  house  or  fiarm 
from  otf  another's  estate. 

es-trad'e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  stratum.]  A 
^li^^htly  i-aised  platform,  occupying  a  part  of  a 
room.     It  may  form  a  dais. 

*  es  -  trad' -  i  -  Ot,  «.  [Ital.  stradiotti  ;  Gr. 
(TTpanioTTj^  (stratiotis)  =  a  soldier.)  An  Alba- 
nian soldier,  a  dragoon  or  Hght-horseman 
employed  in  the  French  armies  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

"  Accompanied  with  crosse-bowe  men  on bor»el«ck«, 
ettradiors  and  footmen."— Cornin*!.  by  Danet,  Ff.  S. 

*  es- trait.  *es-tra3rt,  v.(.    [Strait.]    T» 

narrow  or  confine  ;  to  shut  in. 

■'The  Turk  hath  ettraffted  ub  very  nere."— «r  T. 
More     Dialoge,  p.  H5. 

*  es-tra-ma-^on',  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger,  used  in  the  middle 
ages. 

2.  A  pass  with  a  sword. 

es-tran'ge,  *  es-traunge,  v.t.  [0.  Fr. 
es/ranger,  from  estrange  =  strange  ;  Lat 
extraneus  ;  Fi.  etranger.]     [Stbange.] 

1.  To  send  to  or  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  with- 
draw or  keep  away  from. 

"  Thy  command  ertJ-anffed  me  from  thy  bed." 

Rouse :  Lucan^  il.  58S. 

*2.  To  withdraw,  keep  back,  or  withhold- 

"We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  every  thlag 
which  is  not  clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced."  —Gtan- 
mil :  Sceptis.Sciottifica. 

*  3.  To  alienate  ;  to  divert  from  its  original 
purpose,  use,  or  possessor. 

"  They  have  estranged  this  place,  and  have  bnmt  In- 
cense ill  it  to  other  gods.'—Jaremiah  xix.  4. 

4.  To  alienate,  as  the  affections  ;  to  turn 
from  kindness,  goodwill,  or  affection  to  indif- 
ference or  ill-wiU. 

'■  Every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Conti- 
neut  estranged  them  more  and  more  from  the  popn. 
latiuu  of  our  Island." — Macaulaj/ :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch.  L 

^estrange,  *  es-traunge,  a.    [0.  Fr.  t»- 

trange ;    Fr.    etrange ;    Ital.    estraneo ;    Port. 
estranho.]    [Estrange,  r.] 

1.  Foreign,  belonging  to  another  nation  or 
couutry. 

"  Hauiuge  with  them  Bould>-aj8  ettraungert."-^ 
fficoUs  :  Thitcydides.  to.  7&. 

2,  Strange,  unfamiliar,  reserved. 


es-trailged«  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Estrange,  v.] 

* es-tran.g'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  estranged; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  estranged 
or  alienated  in  affection  ;  estrangement. 

"  Disdaining  to  eat  with  one,  being  the  greatest 
tokeu  of  extrattgednessoT  want  of  familiarity  one  with 
auother,"— /'ri/iiHf.    Vmdict.  of  Four  Qttest.  (1645),  p.  1 

*es-trange-ful,  *es-trang-fall,  *e9- 
traUBge  -  ful,  a.  [Eng.  estra  age ;  ■fuL\ 
Foreign,  strange. 

"Altogether  estrangfuU  and  ludian-Uke."  —  Cftap- 
man :  Masque  qf  Middle  Temple. 

es-tran'ge-ment,  s.    {^n^.  estrange ;  -m«»U.) 

1.  The  act  of  estranging  or  alienating  in 
atleetions. 

2.  The  state  of  being  estranged ;  a  keeping 
away  or  at  a  distance  ;  alienation  of  affections. 

■•  Desires,  by  a,  \ouz  estrangement  from  better  things' 
come  at  length  perfectly  to  loath,  and  fly  ofl"  from 
thauL" — South  :  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  6. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pdt, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(s-tran'-ger,  s.  [Eng.  tstrangie);  -er.J  One 
whu  estranges  or  alienates  the  att'ections. 

•  es-trdji'-gle,  v.t,    [Stkanole.] 

Ss-tra~pade',  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  strappata,  from 
strapparc  ~  to  pull,  to  snatch,  to  wrench  ; 
Prov.  Ger.  strappen  =  to  draw  ;  Ger.  struff— 
tiglit]  The  struggles  of  a  horse  to  get  rid  of 
bis  rider  by  rearing,  kicking,  plunging,  he. 

•  €&-tra'y,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  estrayi^r,  estraier,  from 
Low  Lat.  extravago.]  [Stray,  v.]  To  stray, 
to  wander,  to  rove. 

"Thia  nymph  one  day,  Burcharged  with  love  aud  Rrlef, 
A'dfra/zi  apart."  Daniel:  Hymen's  Triumph. 

£s-tra'y,  s.  [Estray,  v.]  a  tame  beast,  as  a 
horse,  ox,  &c.,  found  straying  without  an 
owner. 

"  Estrayi  are  such  valuable  anluiale  aa  are  found 
wandering  in  any  manor  or  lordship,  and  no  man 
knowa  the  owner,  in  which  case  the  law  givea  them  to 
the  Bovereijtn  aa  the  general  owner,  in  recornpenne  for 
the  damage  which  they  may  have  done  therein  :  nnd 
they  now  most  commonly  Wlong  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  by  swcial  grant  Irom  the  cTOwii,"~filack4tone  : 
Co'nmenl..  ok.  L,  ch.  8. 

•  es-tre,    *  es-ter,  *  es-tere,  s.     [0.  Fr., 

from  estre  ;  Fr.  Ure  =  to  be.] 

1.  A  matter,  an  atTair. 

"He  told  him  of  all©  the  estere  that  him  mette  that 
nyght."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  94, 

2.  The  inner  part  of  a  building. 


fe-treat',  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  estraite,  estreite,  from 
Lat.  ej:tractum,  sup.  o(  extraho  =■  to  draw  out.] 
Law:  A  true  copy  of  an  original  writing  ; 
Bpecificatinn  of  fines  or  penalties  set  down  in 
the  rolls  of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff 
or  other  officer  on  each  offender. 

Ss-treat',  v.t.    [Estreat,  s.] 

Law : 

1.  To  extract  or  copy  from  the  records  of  a 
court,  as  a  forfeited  recognizance,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  prose- 
cution. 

"Thia  recognisance,  il  taken  by  a  justice  o(  the 
peace.  Ih  certified  to  the  next  sessions  ;  aud  if  the  con. 
dition  he  broken  by  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  one 
case,  or  any  misbehaviour  in  the  other,  the  recyni 
sance  becomes  forfeited  or  atwolute  ;  and  being  «■ 
treiitKd  or  eitracted,  taken  out  from  among  the  other 
records,  and  .'^ent  up  to  the  Exchequer  ;  the  uarty  and 
bis  sureties,  having  now  become  absolute  debtors  uf 
the  crown,  are  sued  for  the  several  flums  in  which 
they  are  respectively  bound."— filactrtona;  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  18. 

2.  To  levy  fine  under  estreat. 

"If.  as  divines  tell  us.  the  poor  be  God's  roceivers. 
then  they  seem  to  have  a  title,  aa  well  by  Justice  as  by 
ch:uity,  to  the  amerciaments  that  are  estreated  upun 
trespuasea  against  their  Lord."— Boj(« ;  Against  Swuar- 
ing,  p.  112. 

•  es-tre'pe,  v.t.  [Norm.  Fr.  esireper,  estripper 
=z  to  waste,  to  strip.] 

Law:  To  commit  waste,  as  by  depriving 
trees  of  their  branches,  lands  of  their  trees,  &c. 

•  eS-tre'pe-meUt,  s.     [Eng.  estrepe;  -ment.] 

Law  :  Waste  or  spoil  made  by  the  tenant  for 
term  or  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods  to  the  pre- 
judice of  him  to  whom  the  reversion  belongs. 

"Cheerful  prattle  about  eslrepemenf  and  mortdan- 
cester,  mainprise.  ttc.~— Daily  Telegraph.  Aug.  4, 1874; 
J7i«  Oreat  Seal. 

•  es-tres,  s.  pi.    [Estre.] 
»e»'-tri9li,  *es'-tridge»  s.    [Ostrich.] 

1.  An  ostrich  (q.v.). 

"  In  that  mood. 
The  dove  wlU  peck  the  estridgc." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  111.  13. 

2.  The  fine,  soft  down  lying  immediately 
under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich. 

•fis'-tro,  s.    [Lat.  arstrum  =  a  gadfly.] 

1,  Lit. :  A  gadfly. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  violent  or  irresistible  impulse, 
{Marstoii :  Farasitaster,  ii.) 

•  es'-tu-an9e»  s.  [Lat.  (BstuoMs,  pr.  par.  of 
ffstuQ  =  to  boil  with  heat ;  ixstus  =  heat.] 
Heat,  warmth. 

"  Averroes  restrained  hia  hilarity,  and  made  no  more 
thereof  than  Seneca  commendeth,  ami  w.is  allowable 
in  Cato  ;  that  is.  a  sober  iucaleacence,  and  regulated 
ettuance  from  wine." — Browne. 

•  es-tu-ar'-i-an,  a.    [Estuarine.] 

^'-tuar-Ine,  *  es-tu-ar'-i-an^  a.  [Eng. 
estuary;  -ine,  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
estuary  ;  formed  in  an  estuary. 

"  A  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  c«'i«irtn«  conditions." 
—Judd.  in  (Juar,  Jour.  Ueol.  Soc,  xxxiv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  680. 


es'-tu-ar-ir,  cos'-tu-ar-s?,  *  e8-tu-ar-ie, 

s.  si  a.  [Lat.  (pstuar'iuvi  =  a  creek  ;  csstuo 
=  to  surge,  to  foam  ;  (estus  =  the  tide.] 

A*  As  sitb'ftmitive : 

*  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  place  where  water,  &c., 
boils  up. 

"Over  the  estuary,  or  in  some  neighbouring  part  of 
the  place,  where  the  mineral  water  springs.' —i(oi/?o  ; 
Works.  Iv.  7Bl>. 

IL  TechnicMlly : 

1.  Geog. :  An  arm  of  the  sea  ;  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  &c.  in  which  the  tide  meets  the  cur- 
rent, or  ebbs  and  Hows  ;  a  flrth. 

"The  dreary  strand  of  tiie  estuary  of  the  Laggan." 
— Macaulay!  Hist.  Kng.,  oit.xvL 

2.  Geol. :  Most  estuaries  were  formed  at  first 
by  the  combined  influence  of  rivers  seekinf^ 
exit  into  the  adjacent  ocean,  and  tides 
from  that  ocean  forcing  themselves  up  the 
channel  inland.  The  same  causes  which 
formed  an  estuary  at  first  tend  to  keep  it 
open.  Both  the  tide  and  the  river  current  in 
their  mutual  encounter  are  laden  with  sedi- 
ment which,  as  long  as  the  struggle  between 
them  is  balanced,  tends  to  be  deposited, 
forming  a  bar  at  the  river's  mouth,  but  on  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  the  river  current,  hitherto 
dammed  up  as  by  an  embankment,  rushes  out 
to  sea  with  unchecked  violence,  carrying  all 
or  most  of  the  deposited  sediment  to  a  great 
distance.  Estuaries,  though  in  the  main  keep- 
ing their  channels  open,  yet  here  and  there 
partially  silt  up  where  eddies  exist.  But  this 
gain  of  land  does  not  nearly  compensate  for 
the  immense  quantity  carried  out  to  sea. 
Freshwater  species  of  animals  and  plants  are 
imbedded  in  modern  estuaries. 

B.  As  adjective : 

X.  Biol.  :  Living  in  an  estuary.  (Often  used 
of  shells.) 


"  One  very  common  estuary  shelL" 
Mollusca  (ed.  Tate},  p.  4B. 


-  Woodward : 


2.  Geol.  :  Belonging  to  or  formed  in  an  es- 
tuary.    (Used  of  strata.) 

*  es'-tu-ate»  v.i.  [Lat.  cestiio  =  to  boil,  to 
surge.']  To  boil  up,  to  swell,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  commotion  ;  to  rage,  and  swell. 

"  Whose  luste  .  .  .  estuate  nnd  boil  within." 

Ho/'kiiu :  Practical  Exposition. 

*  es-tu-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  cestuatio,  from  cestuo 

=  to  boil,  to  surge.] 

L  The  act  or  state  of  boiling,  foaming,  or 
surging. 

"  Rivera  and  lakea  who  want  those  fermenting  parts 
at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  ettuatians." — 
Browne  :   Vnlijar  Erroiers.  bk.  vii.,  ch,  xiv. 

2.  Agitation,  commotion,  excitement. 

"  The  less  ubnoxious  we  shali  be  to  the  estuatUms  of 
joys  and  ie».Tc&."—Mountagu:  DevovXe  Sssayes.  pt.  i., 
treat.  xvL,  §  6. 

*  es'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  cestv^  =  to  boil,  to  surge.] 
BoiUng,  foaming,  surging,  violence,  commotjiou. 

"The  seas  retain 
Not  only  their  outrageous  tviurf  there," 

ChapTn^n  :  llomer's  Odyssey,  bk-  xU. 

*est-ward,  adv.  [Eastward.]  Toward  the 
east ;  on  the  east  side. 

"  And  for  to  don  hia  right  and  sacrlfise. 
He  estward  hath  upon  the  gate  above." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  1,904,  1,905. 

*  e-SU'-ri-ent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  esurleiiSy  pr.  par. 
of  e-fiirio  =  to  be  hungry  ;  a  desid.  from  edo  — 
to  eat.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Hungry,  inclined  to  eat,  greedy, 

vora<:ious. 

"To  the  end  that  he  might  advance  his  esurient 
genie  in  antiquities." — Li/e  of  A.  Wood.  p.  147. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  greedy  or  vora- 
cious. 

"  .\n  insatUble  Murteiit  after  riches."  —  Wood  : 
Athencp.  Oxon. 

*  e'-su-rine,  a.  <&  s.  [Lat.  esitrto  =  to  be 
hungry.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  hunger ;  promoting  the 
a4)petite. 

"Over  much  piercing  is  the  air  of  Hampatead.  in 
which  sort  of  air  there  is  always  something  esurine 
and  acid," — Wisetnan. 

B.  As  s^ibstanlive : 

Med. :  A  drauglit  or  drug  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  appetite  ;  a  tonic. 

O'-ta-^ism,  s.     [Fr.  itacistne.] 

Philol. :  The  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
in  which  the  letter  -q  {eta)  has  the  sound  of  a 
in  fate.  (Larowsse  )  In  modem  Greek  this 
letter  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  Jleet.    [Itacism.] 

e'-ta-cist,  s.  [Fr.  6taciste.'\  One  who  prac- 
tises or  defends  etacism  (q.v.) 


€-t»'-ri-o,  te-talr'-f-um.  s.  [Gr.  iToxftim 
(kelairia).  eraipeia  (hetaiTeia)  =  companion- 
ship, brotherhood.] 

Jiot. :  An  aggregate  fruit  having  distinct 
ovaries,  the  periear]^  indehiscent,  either  dry 
upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  in  Ranunculus,  or 
dry  upon  a  fleshy  recejitacle,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, or  fleshv  upon  a  dry  receptacle,  as  ia 
the  genus  Rubus.  Confciining  the  raspberry, 
the  blacklicrry,  &e.  The  parts  of  an  etaerio 
are  achenes.    (Lindley.)    [Erythrostomum.J 

e-ta-gere  (gere  as  zhar),  «.  [Fr.,  from 
etager  -  to  raise  by  stages  or  stories  ;  et<fge  =s 
a  stage,  a  story.]  A  set  of  shelves  in  the  form 
of  an  ornamental  standing-piece  of  furniture. 
Used  for  the  display  of  articles  of  vertu. 

Ef-a-nin,  s.    [Corrupted  Arab,] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  second  magni- 
tude, called  also  y  Draconis.  By  it  Bradley 
discovered  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

etat-major  (a-ta  ina-zlior%  a.    [Fr.] 

Mil.  :  The  staff  of  an  army  or  regiment, 
[Staff.]  It  includes  all  officers  above  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  all  a(l.jutants,  quarter- mas te is, 
inspectors,  engineers,  commissaries,  ordnance 
officers,  paymasters,  surgeons,  judge-advocates, 
and  their  non-commissioned  assistants.  In 
the  department  of  military  map-making,  the 
English  Ordnance  Office  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  French  etat-major. 

et  98Bt' -er-a,  *  et  9et'-er-a,  phr.  [Lat.) 
And  the  rest ;  aud  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  aud 
so  forth  ;  and  so  on.  It  is  used  to  indicate 
that  more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  for  brevity  have  been  omitted. 
It  is  commonly  written  etc.,  or&c. 

"  I  have  bv  me  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  aposi- 
opeais  called  "an  et  ccetera  it  being  a  figure  much  used 
by  some  learned  authors.  —^cWtaon ;  Taller,  No.  i:ia 

et  caetera  oatli.  An  oath  imposed  on 
the  clergy  by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  1040, 
"  binding  them  to  attempt  no  alteration  in  tlie 
government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  deans, 
archdeacons,  &.c."  {Hallam ;  Con.  Uist.^  ch.  ix.) 

et9li,  s.  &  a.    [Eddish.*] 

A.  .^5  substantive : 

1.  Eddish  (q.v.). 

"  Lay  dung  upon  the  etch,  and  bow  it  with  barley.*— 
Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

2.  Ground  from  which  a  crop  has  been  taken. 

B,  As  adj. :  Sown  on  ground  from  which  a 
crop  has  been  taken. 

'■  When  they  sow  their  «rcft  crops,  they  sprinkleapound 
or  two  of  clover  ou  an  &cie."~Morli>ner :  Busbaudry. 

et9h  (1),  V.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  ttsen  —  to  etch,  from 
iiizm  =  to  corrode,  to  etch;  0.  H.  Ger.  zzzm 
=  to  eat.] 

A.  Trajisiiive : 

1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool 
and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass  surface  ;  to 
draw  with  an  etching-needle.  It  is  apphed 
both  to  the  plate  and  design.     [Etching,  5.] 

"  Plates  etched,  some  by  a  French,  and  others  by  aa 
English  ai-tiflcer."- B<*j/Z« ;  Works,  iii.  459. 

2.  To  sketch,  to  draw,  to  delineate.  (Here 
it  may  be  a  mistake  or  a  misspelling  for  echz 
—  eek  (q.v.) 

"There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some 
learned  writers,  to  whicn  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out 
their  systems."— ^cfce. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  practise  the  art  of  etching. 

"Swanevelt  painted  landscape  at  Rome:  he  etclied 
in  the  m;iuner  of  Waterloo,  but  with  leaa  fi-eedom.  — 
Qilpin  :  Essay  on  Prints,  p.  109. 

*et9ll  (2),   V.i.     [Edge.]     To  edge,  to  move 

from  one  side  to  another. 
et9h-er,s.  [Eng.  e«c/t(l); -er.]  Onewhoetches. 

"  The  etcher  does  not  reproduce  nature,  he  translat«« 
it  into  a  lauifuage  of  hia  own."— Times.  Dec  19. 1874. 

et9li'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Etch  (I),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substa:itive : 

1.  On  ttietal :  Engraving  executed  by  a 
pointed  tool  and  acid  upon  a  metallic  or  glass 
surface  previously  covered  with  vainish.  The 
ordinary  procedure  is  as  follows  :  Cover  a 
polished  metallic  plate  with  a  composition 
technically  called  ground,  and  consistmg  of 
asphaltum,  four  parts  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two 
parts;  white  wax,  one  part.  For  use  this  is 
melted  aud  compounded,  and  tied  up  in  a  silk 
rag.  The  plate  is  heated,  rubbed  with  the 
ground,  which  ia  theu  spread  evenly,  smoked. 


hSih  \>6y;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9liln,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  -  t 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shiin;  -tion,  -)lon  =  xhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -oloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  hel,  d^L 
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eteostio— ethene 


and  allowfd  to  cool.  The  deaigii  is  traced  by 
a  pui);ted  tool,  (uiiled  an  etchiug.point,  wlii'li 
lays  bare  the  tueUil  wherever  it  goes.  This 
finished,  a  wuU  uf  wax  i-s  raised  around  the 
design  to  hold  the  dilute  acid  which  is  poured 
ou.  For  a  copi)cr-iilate  this  consists  of  five 
parts  water  to  one  of  nitrous  acid.  For  steel, 
pyroligueous  acid,  one  part ;  nitric  acid,  our 
pai-t ;  water,  six  parts.  This  is  poured  on  tlio 
plate,  which  it  corrodes  on  the  lini^s  made 
tlirough  the  ground.  This  is  called  liiLing-in. 
The  ttchiug  is  swept  with  a  feather  to  renntve 
the  bubliles  from  the  surface ;  in  case  of  a 
steel-plate,  agitation  may  answer  the  purpose. 
Wlieii  a  sufficient  depth  is  attained  for  the 
ligliter  tints  of  the  etching,  the  acid  is  re- 
moved, the  surface  washed  and  allowed  to 
drain  dry.  The  pai-ts  having  sufficient  ch'ptli 
are  now  stopped  out  by  a  varnish  of  Bruns- 
wick-black. When  the  varnish  is  dry,  an^lli-r 
biting-in  will  deepen  the  lines  of  the  parts  n^-t 
stopped  out,  and  when  these  lines  are  dtep 
enough  for  tlie  secnnd  tint,  tlio  varnisli  is 
removt^a,  the  plate  dried,  &c.  Tliia  is  repeated 
as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary.  The  wall 
of  wax  is  then  removed,  the  surface  of  the 
plate  cleaned  witli  turv»entine,  and  a  proof 
taken.  It  mav  be  tlnislird  by  a  graver,  but  then 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  line  engrav- 
ing. Another  mode  of  etching  is  to  remove 
lights  with  point  and  semper,  and  then  bite- 
in  so  as  to  expose  the  design  in  relief. 

2.  [Etching  on  Glass.] 

3.  Litlwgraphy : 

(U  The  preparation  of  a  lithographic  stone 
with  a  weak  mineral  acid  alter  the  drawing  or 
transfer  has  been  put  upon  its  surface  ;  the 
object  being  to  fix  and  render  such  drawings 
capable  of  receiving  the  ink  used  in  printing. 

(2)  Etching  by  a  needle  or  diamond  on  stone 
is  done  in  two  ways. 

(a)  [Engraving.] 

(b)  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  covered  with 
an  asphaltum  ground  ;  the  work  is  etched  in, 
cutting  away  so  much  of  the  ground  and  ex- 
posing the  stone.  Acid  is  then  applied,  which 
eats  away  the  stone,  making  a  depression  ; 
this  is  inked,  the  asphaltum  cleaned  off,  the 
clear  spaces  etched,  and  gummed  as  usual  in 
tlie  htiiogi'aphic  process. 

4.  An  impression  taken  from  an  etched  plate. 

etching-ground,  s.   [Etching,  C.  1  (1).  1 

etcbing-needle,  s.  A  sharppointed 
Instrument  for  scratching  away  the  ground  mi 
a  prepared  plate,  preparatory  to  the  biting-in. 

etching  on  glass,  s.  This  art  was  in- 
Tented  by  Schwanliaid  of  Nuiembei-g,  1670, 
and  originated  in  an  accident  to  his  specta- 
cles, which  became  corroded  by  some  drops 
of  acid.  Fluoric  acid,  discovered  by  Scheeie, 
1771,  is  now  employed  for  biting-in  the  etchiug. 
The  glass  is  covered  with  a  resinous  ground, 
and  the  design  marked  by  an  etcliing-iK>int, 
exposing  the  glass.  The  latter  is  then  sub- 
jected to  an  acid,  which  acts  upon  the  silicate 
and  eats  away  the  glass  at  t  hese  points,  making 
depressions  which  constitute  the  etching. 

etching  on  soft  ground,  s.  An  imita- 
tion of  chalk  or  pencil  drawing,  which  has  been 
abandoned  since  lithography  lias  attained  ex- 
cellence. The  soft  ground  is  made  by  adding 
one  part  of  hog's  lard  to  three  ]iarts  etching 
ground  [Ground],  which  is  laid  on  tlie  plate 
with  the  dabber  in  the  usual  way.  A  piece  of 
smooth  writing-paper,  having  the  design  in 
outline,  is  damped  and  stretched  over  the 
plate.  A  pencil  is  then  used  to  follow  the  lines 
of  the  design,  observing  that  the  softer  the 
ground  the  softer  the  pencil  should  be.  The 
tempei-ature  of  the  season  or  the  room  will 
aflect  the  character  of  the  ground.  Wlien  the 
paper  is  removed  it  witlidraws  the  adhering 
lines  of  ground,  and  the  plate  is  bitten-in  in 
tlie  usual  way. 

etching-point,  s.  The  steel  or  diamond 
point  <if  the  etcher. 

etching-varnish,  s.  A  compound  of 
wax,  asphaltum,  pitch,  &c.,  for  spreading  on 
plate.s  which  are  to  be  etched.     [Ground.] 

•et-eos-tic,  •  et-e-os-tick,  s.  [Gr.  Ito? 
(etos),  genit.  ereos  (eteoa)  =  a  year,  and  o-nxos 
{stlchos)  =  a  verse.]  The  same  as  Chrono- 
ORAM  <q.v.). 

"  Those  hard  trifles,  anagrams. 
Oi  etfOidfkt,  nr  your  liner  flams 
Of  enga  autl  iiaUjonls  ' 

H.  Jonson :  Underwoods. 


"etem'.  •e-ter'ne,  o.    [Lat.  cetermts:  Ital. 
eterao.]    Eternal,  ever  living,  everlasting. 

'■  £t«me  God,  thiit  tburifh  tby  i»ervwuice 
Lutitwt  thui  wurM  by  curUitu  guvuriuiuoe. 

Ctiuuofr:  C.  T,  11.177. 

e-ter'-nal,   •e-ter-nalL  a.  &  «.     [O.  Fr. 

etcrnd,  from  Lut.  a-UmaliSt  from  ceUrnvs  — 
everlasting  ;  a  contracted  form  of  ceviUrnu^, 
from  cevum.=  age  ;   Sp.  &  Port  eUrwd;  Fr. 
et'^ni^l ;  lta\.  eternuU.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Without  beginning  or  end  of  existence  ; 
everlasting, 

"  Eternal  sure,  hj  without  end. 
Without  begiliiiiiij,'  '■        Milton:  P.  R,  It.  8fll. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

"  They  uiaintaiiteil  the  ctvrHul  cxiateuce  of  nUiiter.' 
— Btatr  :  Sermoiu,  vol.  lit,  ecr.  lu. 

3.  Without  end  of  exlst^ence  ;  eodleSB,  per- 
y»etual,  immoital,  unending. 

•'  That  wRu  thure  hire  merlte 
The  etm-nal  \ii.  ftutl  over  tlie  tvu<X  victorie.' 

Chtucer     C.  T.,  16.602. 

4.  Peri>etual,  constant,  unceasing,  unlnter- 
mitteut,  ceaseless. 

"  Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  tix^."—Juda  7. 

5.  Existing  from  the  beginning  without 
change ;  unchangeable, 

"  Accurtliug  to  the  't»rnat  puriwse  which  he  pur- 
posed in  Chnst  Jeaus  our  Loi±"—Ej>hciiant  lil  11. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  (iruk  the  def.  article):  The  Everlasting 
God  ;  the  Deity. 

"  The  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
fiuuK  out  of  beaveti  hia  eolden  Bcalu^ ' 

Miltijn  :  P.  L.,  Iv.  ««.  »T. 

2.  Anything  which  is  eternal  or  everlasting. 
*3.  Eternity. 

"  Since  eternal  is  at  hand 
To  swallow  time's  auibitions." 

I'ounn     yij/lu  Thoughts,  tUL  S4,  86. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  etcTnal, 
endless,  and  cvarkL'ting :  "The  eternal  is  set 
above  time ;  the  endless  lies  within  time : 
tliat  is  properly  eterrial  which  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end  ;  that  is  endless  which  hiis 
a  beginning  but  no  end  :  God  is  therefore 
an  eternal  but  not  an  endless  being.  That 
which  is  ewiless  has  no  cessation  ;  that  which 
is  everlasting  has  neither  interruption  nor 
cessation  :  the  endless  may  be  said  of  existing 
things  ;  the  everlasting  naturally  extends  itself 
into  futurity  :  hence  we  speak  of  endless  dis- 
putes, an  endless  warfare  ;  an  everlasting  me- 
morial, an  everlasting  crown  of  glory."  {Crahb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  e-ter'-nal-ist,  s.    (Eng.  eternal ;  -ist.'\    One 

who  holds  the  past  existence  of  the  world  to 

be  infinite. 

"  I  would  aek  the  etemalitU  what  mark  Is  there 
that  they  could  expect  to  desire  of  the  novelty  of  a 
world,  that  is  not  i-juud  in  X.hi&t"— Burnet:  Theorj/ 
of  the  Earth. 

*  e-ter-nal'-i-ty,  *  e-ter-nal-l-tee» 

*  e-ter-nal-l-tie,  s.  [Eng.  eternal;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  eternal ;  eterual 
nature  ;  eternity. 

"  Signifyiu.q  au  etemalitee,  and  a  nature  that  cannot 
chaunge." — C'dal :  John  ix. 

*  e-ter'-nal-ize,  v.t.     [Eng.  eternal  ;   -ise.] 
To  make  eternal,  everlasting,  or  perpetual. 

•■  And  so  with  his  burnt  ashes  Don  Quixote's  valour  la 
eternal ized-'ShfUon  :  Don  (iuixote,  vol.  iv.,  ch.  iiL 

e-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  eternal;  •ly.'\ 

1.  Without  beginning  or  ending. 

2.  Without  beginning  of  existence. 

3.  Without  end  ;  for  ever,  to  eternity. 

"Both  body  and  soul  Mve  eternally  in,  Mii&pea3trAi\6 
bliss."— Sftarp  ■  Semxons,  vol.  i..  ser.  VI. 

4.  Perpetually,  constantly,  without  inter- 
mission. 

"  Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  nil  their  pride." 

Addison  :  Letter  from  Italy,  6S,  86. 

5.  Unchangeable ;  invariably. 

"That  which  is  morally  gooil.  or  evil,  at  anytime, 
or  in  any  c-ise.  must  be  also  elernaUy  and  unch.inge- 
ablv  so,  with  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case.  — 
Soiith. 

6.  Used  colloquially  for  constantly,  per- 
sistently. 


•  e-ter'ne,  a.    [Etern.] 

e-teme,  r.^    [Eterne,  a.]    To  eternize,  to 
make  eternal. 

■■  Whose  happy  labours  have  your  lands  etemed." 

Sylvester :  Ihtbyloti,  197. 

*  e-tem'-esse,  s.      [Eng.  etem;  'ness.'\    The 
quality  of  being  eternal ;  eternity. 

"Comiption  and  etemette  at  one  tltne." —  Byron's 
Tragedy.    i.\'iires  I 


•e-ter'-ni-fy,   v.t.      [Lat.  oUemua  =  tUnalkf 
and  /'xcfj  (i>asB.  ^)=to  make.]     To  inak« 
eternal  or  uudyiug ;  to  immortalize,  to  per- 
petuate. 
"  True  Fame,  the  trumpeter  of  tuaven.  lb*t  dotb 
dusire  inflame 
To  glorious  deeds,  and  by  her  pow<-r  e'emlJUs  th« 
name."  Mirroar/or  iiugittraO t.  \k  Wl. 

e-ter-ni-t^,  * e-ter'-ni-tie,  s.    (Fr.  it^r- 

nite,  from  Lat.  (EternUas,  from  reiernus  = 
eternal ;  Sp.  eternidad ;  X'ort.  eternidade;  ItaL 
eternitd.]    [Eternal.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  eternal; 
endless  duration. 

"  E'erjiUy  li  a  durmtlou  without  bounds  or  limit* : 
now  there  are  two  'luiiLs  i>f  duiiit.oii,  bt^inulni;  and 
ending:  that  wliich  li«  alw:iy?  been.  U  without  be- 
ginning: that  which  always  stiall  be.  Is  without  end- 
ing. "—r^Hofiwn  ■  Hermont.  vol.  iL.  »er.  102. 

2.  The  infinity  of  time  past  or  future. 

"  The  past,  the  future,  two  etrmitUt." 

Moort :   Yeiltd  Prophet  of  Khorattan. 

0_ter-niz-a'-tion,  8.  [Eng.  e(cr?ii2<e);  -ution.] 
The  act  of  eternizing  or  icndering  immortal 
or  perpetual. 

*  e-ter'-nize,  v.t.     [Lat.  e(<m(i/s)  =  eternal, 

and  Eng.  suff.  -ise;  Fr.  eUrniser;  6p.  eUr- 
nizar.] 

1.  To  make  eternal,  endless,  or  unending. 

**  Where  la  the  fame 
Which  the  vainglorious  mighty  of  tUo  e.-trtli 
Seek  to  etrmiic  f  S-hettey  :  Uuenn  Ma'',  UL 

2.  To  make  for  ever  famous;  to  innuoi-talize; 

to  perpetuate  the  name  or  mtmorj'  of. 

•■  6t  Alban'B  battle,  won  by  (amoua  York. 
Shall  be  eterniied  In  all  a^'e  to  come." 

SItaketp. .  i  Henry  VI.,  v,  a 

&-te'-sian  or  e-te'-^i-an,  a.    [Lat.  etesius; 

Or.  cr^-rtos  {etesios)  =  for  a  year,  annual ;  eros 
(ctos)  =  a  year;  Fr.  etcsxen.]  Recurring  or 
happening  "annually  at  certain  times ;  periodi- 
caL 

"  Supplying  soft  eUtlan  gales.' 

Dryden :  Horace,  1.  a 

etesifui  winds,  s.  pi. 

Meteorology : 

1.  Spec. :  Periodical  winds,  blowing  for 
about  six  weeks  in  summer  over  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Gen, :  Any  periodical  winds, 

*  e'-thal,  s.     [Eng.  eth(er).  and  al(cohol).'\ 

Chem.  :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  cetylic 
alcohol,  C16H33OH. 

e-thal'-de-hyde,  s.  lEng..  &o.,  ethiyl), 
and  aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  Also  known  as  acetic  aldehyde, 
CHg-COH.    [Aldehyde,] 

e'-thane,  s.  [Eng-,  ic.  eth(tr);  -ane,  a  lermi- 
nation  used  to  denote  that  the  hydrocarbon 
belongs  to  the  series,  CnHin-^2.] 

Chem. :    Ethane,  ethyl  hydride,   dimethyl, 

CoHfi,  or  CoHs-H.  or  (CHih,oT  H^C-C^H. 

A  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  paraflBn  series, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  water,  added  drop 

by  drop,  to  zinc  ethyl,  Zn<2:;y^  +  2H2O  = 
2O2H5H  +  Zn(0H)2  ;  also  by  the  electrolysis 
of  "acetic  acid  or  acetates  ;  by  heating  an  ex- 
cess of  barium  dioxide  with  sand  and  acetic 
anhydride,  BaO.>  +  2(CH3-CO)20  =  (CH3>i  + 
2C02-i-Ba(0-CO-CH3)j.  Ethane  occurs  dis- 
solved in  raw  American  petroleum  oil ;  it  is  a 
colourless  inodorous  gas,  which  is  liquefied  at 
4%  under  a  pressure  of  forty-six  atmospheres; 
it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  sli^hcly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  burns  with  a  blu.sh 
pale  flame.  With  an  equal  volume  of  chloride 
in  diffused  daylight  it  furuis  chlor-ethaae, 
CoHs-CL 

*  ethe,  a.     [Eath.]    Easy. 

■'  A  fool  13  eOie  to  beguile.' 

Ilomauiit  of  the  Rote,  3,99Si 

*eth'-el,  a.    [A.S.  cethel.]    Noble. 

*  eth'-el-ing,  s.    [Athelino.] 

e'-thene,  s.  |Eng.,  &c  etliier).  and  suff.  -ene 
(Ch4^m.)  (q.v.)ri 

Chem. :  C2H4  or  HoC  =  CHs.  ethylene,  ole- 
fiant  gas,  elayle,  bicai'buretted  hydiogeu, 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen.  A  fatty  hydro- 
carbnn,  belonging  to  the  oleline  series,  CuUgn. 
It  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
bodies;  about  five  per  cent,  is  contained  in 
coal  gas.  Ethene  is  obtained  by  the  aetiou 
of  nascent  hydrogen,  when  cuprous  acetylide 


ftte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  woU;  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^an.    as,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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is  gently  warmed  witli  a  mixture  of  metallic 
zine  and  dilute  aiiimoiiia.  Etheiie  is  prepuiL-d 
by  lie.itmg  on  a  sand  bath  25  graiumos  of 
alcohol  with  150  grammes  of  coneeutijtti^d 
sulpiiuric  acid  in  a  tlask  of  the  capacity  <if 
three  litres,  and  then  gruduidly  dropiiiiig  into 
the  mixture  equal  paits  of  alcohol  and  sul- 
plivirie  acid,  and  washing  tin'  gas  in  H2S(>4, 
then  in  KHO,  and  ayain  in  H'jS04.  A  small 
quantity  of  pure  ethene  C!Ui  bo  obtained  by 
heating  ao  alcoholic  solution  of  otheue  di- 
broiiiide,  C2H4Bro,  wilh  granulated  zinc 
Ethene  is  a  colourless  gas,  whiclj  at  V  and 
a  pressure  of  fiuty-one  am!  a-half  atmospheres 
bei.-nraes  liquid,  burns  with  a  white  luminous 
flame,  ami  exphides  violently  when  mixed  with 
oxyg^tn  ou  the  ajiplication  of  a  light  or  the 
electric  spark.  When  it  is  passed  through  a 
tube  heated  to  redness,  it  is  decomposed, 
yielding  CH4,  and  carbon  is  deposited.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  at  170% 

and  forms  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  ^  >.    [  SO4, 

which,  when  diluted  with  water  and" distilled, 
yields  ethyl  ak-uhol.  It  isaI)sorbed  by  fuming 
nitric  acid  with  the  formation  of  oxalic  acid. 
Chromic  acid  mixture  at  120°  converts  it  into 
aldehyde ;  potassium  pernianganate  oxidizes 
it  into  oxalic  and  fVjrnuc  acids.  Ethene  unites 
at  100"  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  to 
form  ethyl  iodide,  C2H5f,  and  with  hydro- 
bromic  acid  to  form  etiiyl  bromide.  CoHsBr, 
but  it  does  not  unite  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Etiiene  agitated  wilh  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  HCIO,  is  converted  into 

ethene  chlorhydrin,  C3H4«^p,   ,  a  colourless 

liquid,  boiling  at  123°.  Ethene  in  contact  with 
platinum  black  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form 
ethane,  CoUs ;  it  unites  directly  with  chloriui', 
forming  ethene  dichloiide  or  Dutch  liquid 
(q.v.). 

Sth'-eu-yl,  ».  [Eng.,  Ac.  ethen(e),  and  yl  = 
Gr.  vAt]  {liule)  =  matter.] 

II 
Chem.  :   C2H3'"  or     ^C— C^H.      A  tria- 
H  ^ 

tomic  fatty  hydrocarbtm  radiciU  derived  from 
Ethane  OsHg  by  the  abstraction  of  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen, 

e'-ther,  se'-ther,  s.  [Lat.  (Etfier  =  Gr.  ai^p 
(aitlier)  =  the  sky,  the  liome  of  the  gods,  from 
alQut  (aitlw)  =  10  burn,  to  light  up,  to  shine ; 
cogn.  with  Lat,  (esftrs  =  summer,  cestus  =■ 
heat.] 

1.  AstTon.  A  Nat.  Phil. :  A  medium  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  assumed  to  exist  all  throuLih 
sjiace.  It  is  believed  to  T)e  invisible,  impon- 
deiable,  exceedingly  elastic,  and  capable  of  un- 
dulations as  it  is  being  acted  upon  by  light 
and  heat  From  being  the  medium  through 
whi(.-h  heat  is  transmitted,  it  is  sometimes 
called  lumiiiiferous  ether. 

%  The  spelling  aether,  and  of  the  ad,i.  fethe- 
real,  found  in  Kersey's  Diet,  and  other  old 
works,  is  not  extinct ;  Tyndall  uses  it. 

•*  An  Mmoat  influitely  attenuated  and  elastic  me- 
dium, wbicb  tiUs  all  spiioe,  and  whicli  wa  name  the 
^cher." —TundaU  :  Frag,  of  Science  (3rd  edj,  p.  261. 

2.  Chem. :  The  name  given  to  organic  com- 
pounds derived  from  alcohols  by  the  re)dace- 
ment  of  the  liydrogen  atom  in  the  bydroxyl 
(OH)'  of  the  alcohol  by  a  radical.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  Oxygen  Ethers,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  Haloid  Ethers,  whitrh  are 
formed  l>y  the  substitution  of  chlorine,  &c., 
for  hydi'ogen,  atom  for  atom,  in  a  hydrocarVmn, 
as  Ethane,  CjHe  +  01^  =  HCl  +  C2H5OI  et.h>l 
chloride ;  they  are  also  obt.iineJ  by  tlie 
action  of  phosphorus  pentiichh)ride  on  alde- 
hyde ;  PCI3CI2  +  CH^-OO-U  =  ^'1  >  P  -  OCI, 

fihosphorus  oxychloride,  and  CILj'CHCU.  ethy- 
idene  dichloride,  and  by  the  direct  union  of 
chlorine  with  oleflnes,  as  H2C  =  CH2  ethene 
+  Clo  =  CIH2C  -OH2CI  ethylene  dichloride. 
The  oxygen  ethers  are  divided  into  sinijile 
ethers,  which  are  the  oxides  of  the  hydro- 
carbon   radicals,    or  the   anhydrides  of   tlie 

alcohols,  thus  r'-ij^"!>0  is  the  oxide  of  ethyl, 
C0H5',  or  the  anhydride  of  ethyl  alcohol 
2(C.H5-OH.)-  H.jO  =  (C2Hr,).0.  If  theet  .er 
contains  two  different  radicals,  asCH^'O  C2H5 
methyl  ethyl  ether,  it  is  called  a  Mixed  Ether. 
The  boiling-poiut  of  an  ether  is  generally 
120°  less  than  the  sum  of  the  boiling-points 
of  the  alcohols  from  which  it  is  derived. 
Mixed  ethers  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  iodide  of  a  hydrocarl'ou  radical  on  a 
Bodiiuu  alcoholate,  thus  CH.1I,  methyl  ioiUde, 


-f  CllaOXa,  Budium  ethylate  =  Na  I  -H 
CHrj-O'CoUs  methyl  ethyl  etlior,  the  same 
substance  is  obUiiued  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  (^•AX^l  on  sodium  methylate,  CH^ONa. 
Compound  ethers,  or  etheriol  salts,  arc  formed 
by  tin;  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  tho 
hydroxyl  (Oil)'  in  tho  alcnhnl  by  an  acid 
radical,  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  hydro- 
carbon radical  suits  of  the  corresponding 
acids,  as  ethyl  acetate  CH3-CO-OC2H5.  They 
are  formed  i)y  the  abstraction  of  water  from 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  acetic  acid  CHs'CO  OH 
4-  ethvl  alcoh.d  C.dls'OII  -  water  H2O, 
yielding  ethyl  acetate,  CUy-COOC2n5.  If 
the  acid  is  monobasic,  one  molecule  of  water 
is  eliminated  to  form  a  neutral  ether;  if  di- 
basic, then  two  molecules  of  water,  &c.  Com- 
pound ethers  derived  from  polybasic  acids 
may  be  either  acid  ethers  or  neutral  ethers, 
corresponding  to  acid  or  neutral  salts. 

3.  Comm.  &  Chr.m. :  C4H10O,  or  C^-Hs-O'CaHs. 
Ethyl  ether,  ethylic  ether,  ethyl  oxide, 
formerly  called  Sulphuric  ether.  Ether  is 
obtained  when  sodium  is  dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  sodium  ethylate  is 
mixed  with  ethyl  iodi.le,  CoHg.ONa  +  C0H5I 
=  NaT  +  C-j-H-.-O-CoHs.  But  it  is  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  suljihuric 
acid  on  alcohol,  H0SO4  +  CoHj-OH  =  HoO  + 
H'C2H5'S04,  ethyl  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
HCoHfi-SOj  +  C2H5-0H  =  CoHg-OCoHs  + 
H2SO4,  so  the  same  quantity  of  sidphuric  acid 
can  convert  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
ether.  A  mixture  of  9  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  5  parts  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  alcohol 
is  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  the  flask,  so 
that  the  tenipeiature  of  the  boiling  liquid  re- 
mains between  130°  and  140".  The  ether  which 
distils  over  is  shaken  with  milk  of  lime  to 
remove  traces  of  SOo,  and  washed  several 
times  with  water  to  remove  alcohol,  and  then 
dried  with  calcium  chloride,  and  if  required 
absolute,  distilled  over  sodium  or  phosphoric 
anhydride  P20.r,.  Pure  ether  is  a  colourless, 
transparent,  mobile,  fragrant,  neutral  liquid. 
Sp.  gr.  0-73ii  at  0°.  Its  vapour  is  very  heavy, 
being  2*5S  times  that  of  air,  and  when  mixed 
with  air  explodes  violently  when  it  approaches 
a  flame.  It  is  dangerous  to  distil  ether  unless 
the  distillate  is  collected  iu  a  flask  on  the 
floor,  or  the  vapoiir  will  run  along  the  table 
to  the  flame.  Ether  is  very  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  a  white  flame.  It  is  soluble  in 
twelve  parts  of  water,  and  thirty-six  parts  of 
ether  will  dissolve  one  part  of  water.  Ether 
mixes  readily  with  alcoliol,  and  dissolves  fats, 
resins,  as  well  as  bromine,  iodine,  many  me- 
tiillic  chlorides,  and  bromides.  Ether  is  very 
volatile,  producing  intense  cold  when  allowed 
to  evaporate  on  the  skin.  Pui'e  ether  is  not 
acted  ou  by  sodium  or  potassium.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  tlie  atumsphere,  and  is  slowly 
converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  distils  at  35°'6  C 
or  96°  F,  and  is  slowly  decompiised  into  alcohol 
when  kept  in  contact  with  water.  When  ether 
is  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted 
into  ethyl  iodide.  Chlorine  acts  on  ether,  re- 
placing "the  hydrogen  iu  only  one  ethyl  group 
in  the  following  order  :— CHHH-CHH-0-C2H6 
(2-3-4-l'5),  forming,  lastly,  peutaclilor  ethyl 
ether,  CClg-O  C2H5. 

4.  Pkar.  :  Ether  is  used  to  form  Collodion 
(q.v.),  the  Etherial  Solution  of  Cantharides, 
and  SpirUns  .-Etheris  (Ether  ten  fl.  ounces 
and  rectitied  spirit  twenty  H.  ounces).  Ether 
taken  internally  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu- 
lant, more  rapid  and  evanescent  in  its  action 
than  alcohol  It  is  used  to  expel  flatus  fiom 
the  stomach,  to  allay  pain  and  cramp  in  that 
organ,  and  to  diminish  spasm.  It  stimulates 
the  salivary  and  pancreatic  secretions,  an<l 
assists  the  digestion  of  fatty  matters.  Applied 
extevnally  in  the  form  of  spray  it  is  used  to 
produce  local  insensibility  from  pain  in  small 
operations,  lidialed  iu  the  form  of  vapour  it 
acts  as  an  auiesthetic.  It  is  said  to  be  safer 
than  chloroform,  it  stimulates  ins.*^ead  of  de- 
pressing the  heart,  and  its  use  is  followed  by 
less  vomiting,  but  it  is  required  in  larger 
quantity,  and  is  very  inflammable,  and  is  apt 
to  cause  laryngeal  spasm  and  violent  struL;- 
gling.  The  recovery  of  consciousness  is  often 
followed  by  great  excitement.  {Garrod  :  Ma- 
teria Meilicjx.) 

%  When  ether  is  mentioned  in  chemistry, 
it  is  always  ethylic  ether,  unless  it  is  stated 
to  be  some  other  ether,  as  "soluble  in 
ether." 

©-ther'-e-al,*e-ther'-i-al,+s9-tlier'-e  al, 

a.     [Lat.,  ic.  a;tlwre{us),  and  Eng.  sutt".  -at.] 


I.  Ordiitary  Language  ; 

1.  Lit.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  ether 
believed  to  be  difl'used  through  apace ;  con- 
taining or  tilled  with  ether. 

"  riieu  sjiorcil  scemod  the  ethereal  vault  uo  more." 
I'ope :  Enay  on  Man.  iil  3G3. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Resembling  the  celestial  ether. 

(2)  Heavenly,  celestial,  having  heavenly 
qualities. 

"  Vast  olialn  uf  beiug  which  from  man  Ixsjan, 
Nu.turu'0  ethereal  fiuumu  auycl,  miiu." 

J'ojiti :  Etuay  on  Man,  \.  238. 

t  IL  Chem. :  Containing  more  or  less  of 
ether.    {Gregory.') 

ethereal  oils,  s.  pi.    I  Volatile-oils.] 

e-ther'-e-al-i^m.  s.  [Eng.  etliereaZ;  -Um.l 
The  state  or  quality  of  beiug  ethereal ;  ethere- 
ality. 

e-ther-«-ai'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  ethereal  ;  -ity.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  ethereal,  ethere- 
alism. 

"  Fire,  energy,  ethe^reatity,  have  departed."— iyWon .* 
Pelham.  cli.  UxllL 

e-ther'-e-al-ize,  v.t.    [Eng.  ethereal;  -ize.] 

1.  Lit.  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Fig.  To  render  more  spiritual,  or  re- 
fined. 

e-ther'-e-al-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  etliereal;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethereal  manner. 

e-ther'-e-al-neS9,  s.  (Eng,  etliereal;  -ness.) 
The  same  as  Ethbreahty  (q.v.). 

"e-ther'-e-OUS,  a,   [La.t.  cethereus.]  Ethereal. 

■■  Behold  the  briylit  surface 
Of  ttiB  etlu-reous  uiuuld,  wliereuu  wt  atand.* 

Milton:  P.  i.,  VL478. 

e-thcr'-ia,  ae-ther-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  cetiierius; 
Gr.  aiSfpto?  {aitkcrios)  =  belonging  to  tho 
ether  or  upper  air.]    [Ether.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  molluscs,  family  Unionidie. 
Known  species  four,  from  the  Nile  and  the 
Senegal  rivers.  According  to  M.  Calliard,  the 
natives  of  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  Nile  valley 
use  the  shells  in  astonishing  numbers  to  orna- 
ment their  tombs. 

e-tlier-i-f  i-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  cether  (genit. 
ailhiris)j  Jacio  =  to  make,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suffl, 

-atiun  ;  Fr.  etherijication.] 
Cliem. :  The  process  of  forming  ether  (q.v.). 

e-ther'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  mther  (gemt.  (etheris) 
and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form  or 
appearance  of  ether.    {Prout.) 

e'-ther-in,  s.  C^ng.,  &c.  etlier;  -in  (Cliem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  When  heavy  oil  of  wine  is  warmed 
with  water,  a  light  oily  liquid,  whicli  is  a 
mixture  of  two  substances,  etlierin  and  etherol 
(q.v.),  rises  to  the  surface.  On  deciuiting  this 
liquid,  and  leaving  it  at  rest,  the  etherin 
crystallizes  out,  while  the  etherol  remains 
liquid.  Etherin  forms  transparent,  colourless, 
shining  prisms,  moderately  hani,  very  friable; 
it  is  tasteless,  but  smells  like  etherol.  Melts 
at  110" ;  boils  at  260%  without  alteration.  In- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still 
more  so  iu  ether. 

e' - ther - i§in,  s.      [Eng.    ether;    -ism;    Fr. 

etherisme.  I 

Med. :  The  eflects  produced  upon  the  homan 
fiame  by  the  administration  of  ether. 

e-ther-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  etherisation.'] 

1.  Chevi.  :  The  process  of  manufacturing 
ether. 

2.  Medicine: 

(1)  The  art  or  act  of  administering  ether  to  a 
patient. 

"  He  was  alow  in  having  recourse  to  etherization  in 
his  obstetric  cases."—  Trans.  Atner.  PhUot.  Hoc,  1873, 
vol.  xiii.,  l>.  1T7. 

(2)  The  state  of  the  human  frame  wheQ 
under  the  influence  of  ether. 

e'-ther-ize,  v.t.    [Fr.  Hheriser.] 

1.  Chem. :  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  Med.:  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  ether. 

e'-ther-ol,    s.      [Eng.,  ^Ac.    ether,    and    Lat. 

ol{ntm)  =  oil.] 

C/)rm. :  A  yellowish  ^nscid  liquor  obtained 
from  h<-avy  oil  of  wine.  [Ethekin.]  Sp.  gr. 
0-v>-21,  boils  at  280°.    It  becomes  more  viscid 


boil,  hS}t:  poiit,  jowl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  henqh;  go,  geu;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-^cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f Ion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  dfL 
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ethersphere— ethology 


on  exposure  to  colil,  but  does  not  Solidify  even 
at  — sij".  It  li;ts  a  iieuuliar  uromalit:  odour. 
Insolultle  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
ether,  uml  k-sa  easily  iu  alcoliol, 

e'-ther-8pliere,  s.  (Eng.  ether,  and  sphere.] 
Physics:  A  term  iutroducLMl  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Eiiriishaw  to  illustrate  an  liypothesis  of  his. 
He  coiisidera  that  all  space  iu»t  (llled  by  mattt-r 
is  filled  by  ether.  If  from  any  cause  a  portion 
of  space  be  rendered  void  of  this  subtle  exist- 
ence, the  medium  outside  tlie  space  will  press 
it  iuto  smaller  compass,  and,  if  tiiere  be  in  it 
an  atom  of  matter,  tiio  ether  aroimd  it  will 
becouie  raore  dense  under  the  iiilluence  of  the 
pressure.  The  etliersi)here  is  then  the  excess 
of  ether  about  the  vacant  space  above  its 
original  aniouiit  or  quantity.  (Brit.  Assoc. 
Rep.  (1S79),  p.  :i4S). 

•  eth'-ic  (1),  *  eth'-ick  (1).  a.    [Etticke.j 

eth' ic  <2),   *  eth'-ick  (2),   eth' ic-al,  a. 

fLat.  fthicus  =  moral,  ethic :  Gr.  ij&iko? 
{wUkos),  from  ijflos  (ethos)  =  custom,  mural 
natui'e,  habit.]  Moral ;  treating  of  or  relating 
to  manners  or  morals  ;  containing  precepts  or 
discourses  on  morality. 

"  E'hiciil  iiietkU3  pmctical ;  It  relates  to  pmctlce  or 
conduct  iiaaaiug  iuto  hubit  or  A\a\>osiX\oa.'  —Matthev 
A  rnoltl :  Literature  and  Dog}na,  \>-  2u. 

eth'-ic-al-lJT,  «d"-  lEng.  ethiad;  -ly.]  In 
an  ethical  manner;  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  morality. 

"  My  subject  leads  me  not  to  discouree  ethically  but 
Cbristiiiiiiy  of  the  faults  of  the  toagu^' —Government 
0/  the  Tongue. 

eth'-i-9ist,  s.  [Eng.  ethic ;  -ist.]  A  writer  on 
ethics  ;  one  learned  in  ethics. 

eth'-ics,  'eth'-icks,  s.  [Ethic,  a.]  The 
science  of  morals  ;  moral  philosophy  when  the 
word  moral  is  used  in  opposition  to  mental, 
instead  of  including  it.  The  tirst  to  employ 
the  Greek  word  r)0iicq,  which  originally  meant 
no  more  than  that  which  arises  from  use  or 
custom  [Ethic,  etym.],  to  designate  the  all- 
important  science  of  moral  duty  as  based,  not 
on  changing  custom,  but  on  unchanging  laws, 
was  Ai-istotle,  who  wrote  three  treatises  on  the 
subject.  His  disciple  Theophrastus  followed 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  word  ethics  may  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  sense.  In  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense  it  takes  in  man's  moral  duty,  not 
merely  to  those  individuals  with  whom  he  may 
be  brought  in  contact,  but  also  to  the  body 
politic  of  which  he  constitutes  a  part,  nay  even 
to  the  inferior  animals.  In  a  more  limited 
sense  It  excludes  politics,  and  Aristotle  had  a 
distinct  treatise  on  this  latter  subject.  One 
old  and  much  accepted  division  of  the  science 
was  into  three  parts — (1)  the  duty  of  a  good 
man,  (2)  that  of  a  good  father,  and  (3)  that  of 
a  good  citizen  and  a  good  magistrate.  Various 
hypotheses  or  theories  have  been  propounded 
regarding  the  basis  of  morals.  One  of  these, 
extensively  embraced,  refers  this  to  the  Divine 
will  expressed  in  revelation ;  another  founds 
it  on  utility  to  society,  and  as  a  rule  considers 
that  moral  the  natural  tendency  of  which  is  to 
benefit  society,  and  especially  to  produce  the 
greatest  attainable  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number  of  persons.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
considers  ethics  not  a  science  but  an  art.  The 
imperati\-e  mood  he  regards  as  character- 
izing art  and  not  science.  Whatever  speaks 
in  rules  or  precepts,  not  in  assertions  regard- 
ing matters  of  fact,  he  regards  as  art ;  and 
tried  by  this  test  ethics  and  morality  are  pro- 
perly a  portion  of  the  art  corresponding  to  the 
sciences  of  human  nature  and  society  ;  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  prudence  and  policy, 
and  the  art  of  education. 

e'-thlde,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eth(yl);  suff.  -ide 
(Chetn.)  q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  compounds  formed 
by  the  union  of  an  element  with  the  monad 
radical  ethyl  CoHg  —e.g.,  Zinc  Ethide, 
2n"(C2H5)'2,  generally  called  Zinc  Ethyl 

£th'~i-dene,  s,     [Eng.,  &e.  ethid{e),  and  suff. 
-ene  (Chem.)  (q.v,).] 
CViem. :  The  same  as  Ethylidene  (q.v.). 

•'-thine,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  eth{er);  suff.  -ine 
(Ckem.)  (q.v.).J 

Chem. :  CoHo  or  "fiC  =  CH,  a  hydrocarbon, 
also  called  Acetylene  (fi.v.) 

e'-thi-on-ate,  s.  [Eng.  ethion{w);  snff.  -ate 
(CA«m.)(q.v.).] 


Chtm.  :  A  salt  of  ethionic  acid.  Ethion- 
ates  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  wat^r. 
The  free  acid  decomposes  in  like  manm-r, 
yielding     BulpJmric     acid     and      isethionic 

acid.   G2^i<^Q!,^i^^  +  ^20  =  H3SO4  + 

^2"*<S02-OH 

e-thi-6n'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  Gr.Belnv 
(theion)  =  sulphur,  and  sutf.  -ic]  See  the 
compounds. 

ethionic- acid.  s. 

Chem.:  C2H4<:^yJ^/,^'j^^'  Obtained  by  dis- 
solving its  anhydride  in  water,  also  by  the 
at^tion  of  sulphuricacidon  barium  isethionate, 
tlieii  it  is  diluted  with  water  and  filtered,  tlK- 
filtrate  treated  with  barium  carbonate  and 
again  filtered,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  stirre  I 
up  with  water,  and  then  separated,  BaS04 
filtered  off. 

ethionic-anhydxide,  s. 

Cfum. :    CHo-U-SO.. 

I    '  >0.       Obtained    by 

CH2  -  SO2 
passing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3, 
into  anhydrous  alcohol,  also  from  the  direct 
union  of  etbene,  O2H4,  with  two  molecules  of 
SO.-].  It  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  m;t.-is, 
melting  at  80°.  Also  called  Sulphate  of  Carbyl. 

*fi'-thi-op,  8.  [Lat.  ^thiops ;  Gr.  Aldiox}/ 
(Aithiops),]  A  native  of  Ethiopia  or  Abys- 
sinia ;  an  Ethiopian. 

"  Earn  dirty  bread  by  washing  Ethiops  fair.' 

youny  :  Night,  Thoughts,  Iv.  353. 

E-thi-op'-i-an,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  Ethiop;  -iau.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or 
its  inhabitants. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  of  Ethiopia. 

£-thi-6p'-ic,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Ethiop;  -ic.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  Ethiopia  or 
Abyssinia. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  language  of  Ethiopia. 

fl-thi-ops,  5.  [Gr.  AieCoip  (Aithiops)  = 
an  Ethiopian.]    [.^thiops.] 

Old  Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  several  dark- 
coloured  compounds,  specif.,  black  protoxide 
of  mercury. 

Ethiops-martlal,  5. 

3/wi.  :  Black  oxide  of  iron  ;  iron  in  the 
form  of  a  very  fine  powder. 

Ethlops-mineral,  £. 

Pilar.  :  A  medicine  made  by  embodying 
equal  parts  of  running  quicksilver  and  flowers 
of  brimstone  ;  black  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

eth-mo-,  pre/.     [Gr. -qefio^  (ethvios)=  a.  sieve.] 
Auat. :  Pertaiuingto  the  Ethmoid  bone(q.  v.). 

ethmo-cranial,  a. 

Aiiat. :  Pertaining  to  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
to  the  cranium. 

Ethmo-cranial  angle : 

Anat.  :  The  angle  formed  by  the  basicranial 
axis  with  the  line  of  the  cribrethmoid  plate. 
The  name  was  first  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 

ethmo-tnrblnals,  s.ph 
A  not. :  Two  lateral  masses,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  central  vertical  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

eth'-moid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ■^d^oetS^?  (ethtnoeides) 
=  like  a  sieve  ;  TJ^^tov  (ethmos)  =  a  sieve,  and 
eifios  (eidos)={nvm,  appearance  ;  Fr.  ethmoide.] 

A.  -4s  adjective : 

Anat.  :  Resembling  a  sieve  ;  cribriform. 

B.  -4s  substantive  : 

Anat.  :  The  ethmoid  bone  (q.v.) 

ethmoid-hone,  s. 

Anat.:  One  of  the  bones  of  the  he^d, 
situated  between  the  orbital  processes  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  It  is  of  a  cuboid  figure,  and 
is  exceedingly  light  for  its  size,  being  com- 
posed of  very  thin  plates  of  bone  forming  in 
part  irregular  cells.    (Quain.) 

eth-mSid'-al,  a.     [Ethmoid.] 

Ajutt. :  The  same  as  Ethmoid  (q.v.). 

feth'-mdse,  s.    [Gr.  rf9fj.6^  (ethmos)  =&  sieve.] 
Phys. :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  cellular 
tissue. 


•eth'-narch,  ».  [Gr.  iefapxv^  (etknurckis), 
from  eOfoi  (ethnos)  =  a  nation,  and  apxm 
(archo)  —  to  lule,  to  govern.] 

Greek  Autlq. :  The  commander  or  governor 
of  a  province  or  people. 

eth'-nlc,  eth'-nic-al.  *  eth-nloke,  *  eth- 

niCLUe,  a.  &a.    [LiiX,.  ethnicus,  from  Gr.  iQfiKi^ 
(mhitiko^)  =  national;  cdcoc  (ethnos)  =  a  ua- 
lion ;  Kr.  ethnique.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Heathen,  jiagan;  opposed  both  to 
Jewish  and  Christian. 

"  Aciliii;  any  ethnicke  T\t6 
In  thta  translated  teBtple." 

B.  Jonton :  King's  Xntert^tinment. 

2.  Pertaining  to  races  ;  ethnological. 

"  without  duubt  U.II  ethnic  questioua  forto  an  in- 
te)fr.d  riart  of  uutbropologi<:ail  atudy." — ITo/.  Turner, 
iu  /IrU.  AMsoc.  Jtep.  (ISTl).  I»t.  IL,  l),  H5. 

*B.  ^3  subst.:  A  he.tthen.  a  pagan;  one 
who  is  neither  Jew  or  Cluistian. 

"Thiaflrat  Jupiter  of  the  ef'micti  wm  then  the  udm 
Cain,  the  aun  of  Adaiu."— /i<i/«jf*  ;  Bittory. 

'  eth'-m-9if m,  *  eth-ni-cisme,  s.    [Eng. 

ethnic;  -ism.]  Heathenism,  iiaganism,  idolatry. 
"  A  hallowed  temple,  free  Iroia  taint 
Otetlinicltm"  B.  Jvtuon:  Epigrams. 

eth-ndg;'-en-y,  s.  [Fr.  tthnogenU;  from  Gt. 
e0fO5  (ethnos)  =  a  nation,  and  ytvea  (^en^a)  ^ 
birth,  descent.)  That  branch  of  anthropology 
which  treats  of  the  origin  of  peoples.  The 
French  form  was  introduced  by  Ampere. 

eth-nog'-ra-pher,  «.  [Eng.  ethnography); 
-er.]  One  d'evoted  to  the  study  of  ethnography 
(q.v.) 

eth  -  no  -  gr^ph'  -  ic,  eth  -  no  -  gr^ph'  -  ic- 

al,  a.     [Eug.  fthnograpl^y) ;  -ic,  -icai.\     Per- 
taining or  relating  to  ethnography. 

"  others  give  ethnographical  descriptions  of  the  abo- 
rigiuaJ  tribfss."— Saturday  Review,  June  30.  1883,  p.  843. 

eth-nog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  tOvo';  (ethnos)  =  a 
body  of  men,  a  nation,  and  ypati>'^  (graphe)  =  a 
description.]    (For  def.  see  extract.) 

"That  a  whole  nation  should  have  a  special  drass. 
apecUil  tools  and  weapons,  special  laws  of  marriage  and 
proixsrty,  special  luor^l  and  religious  doctrines,  is  a 
remarkiible  fact.  ...  It  is  with  such  general  qualitie* 
of  oTKHnised  Ixxiies  of  men  that  ethnography  has  to 
deal.  — r^i-^r,    Pnmitiee  Culture.  L  IL 

eth-no-log'-ic,   eth-no-log'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  ethnotog(y);  -ic,  -icai.]    Relating  to  eth- 
nology. 

^  Ethnological  Societies  have  become  some- 
what  numerous  of  late  years,  there  being 
several  in  the  United  States,  and  others  id  the 
cities  of  Europe.  The  Ethnological  Society  of 
Paris  was  founded  in  18;iy.  The  London 
Ethnological  Society  was  founded  iu  l»4:i. 

"  The  attumption  that  all  fetishes  are  adored  for  th« 

same  reaaoua  causas  delay  in  ethTwlogical  debate.' — 

^Saturday  fterieic.  June  30,  1883.  p. 

eth-no-log'-ic-al-ly.  a-  [Eng.  ethnological ; 
-ly.\  When  viewed  from  the  ethnological 
standpoint ;  with  respect  to  race. 

*•  Wherever  man  can  live  be  has  ever  be«n  ethnologi- 
caliy  the  same."— iVorei  4  Querie*,  Oct.  16,  1858.  p.  307. 

eth-nol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  ethnolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  whose  special  study  is  ethnologj' ;  a  pro- 
ficient iu  ethnology'. 

'■  The  American  ethnologistt  animadvert  on  Dr. 
Prichard  3  apparent inconsiat«ncle3.—JVot«»<E;^u«ri«^ 
Oct.  16.  1858,  p.  306. 

eth-nol'-O-gyt  «■  [Gr.  f9yo<;  (ethnos)  =  a  body 
of  men,  a  nation,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] The  science  which  treats  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  and  attempts  to 
trace  them  to  theii-  origin.  It  developed  from 
ethnography,  of  which  it  is  the  extension,  and 
to  which  it  stands  in  a  relation  akin  to  that 
which  geology  possesses  to  geography.  Itself 
it  has  now  been  merged  in  anthropology,  of 
which  it  is  only  one  branch,  though  an  im- 
portant one.  Anthropology,  again,  is  a  branch 
of  biology. 

"  To  give  to  ethnologv  those  important  details  which  ^ 
it  craves,  respecting  the  persistence  of  races."— .Vo«» 

*  Queries.  Oct.  16,  185S. 

e-tho-log'-ic,  eth-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
ethologiy);  -ic.  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  ethoiog>'. 

"The  ethological  conseqaence  of  certain  circum- 
stances of  position."— J^.  S.  Mill :  Logic,  bk.  vi.  ch.  6. 

e-thol'-o-gist,  5.  {E.n?i.  eiholog(y) ; -ist.]  One 
who  studies  ethology  (q.v.), 

e-thol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ^flos  (eth-is)  =  an  acctis- 
tomed  seat  .  .  .  the  manners  and  habits  of 
mankind,    the   disposition,    character.]      The 


fate,  lat,  &re,  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
•r,  wore.  wplf.  work.  whd.  son :   mute,  cub,  ciire.  nnite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  ce  =  o ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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nam«  given  by  Mr.  Jolm  Stuart  Mill  to  a  science 
wiiicli  lie  culls  the  science  of  clianicter,  or  of 
tin;  furniation  of  character.  It  is  the  science 
wliifh  corresponds  to  the  art  of  education  in 
tlic  widest  sense  of  the  term,  includiui^  the 
formation  of  national  as  well  as  of  individual 
chaia(!ter. 

"A  BL-ioiice  is  thus  formed,  to  which  I  now  propose 
to  give  tlio  imiiiD  wf  Etlwlogy,  or  tlio  Scieuce  of  Chanic- 
ter;  from  ^6o<i  a  word  more  uenrly  coiTespoudiiii;  to 
tbe  term  '  chiinicter,'  as  I  here  uao  it,  th:iu  liuy  uthor 
word  ill  tha  auuie  liiugimge."— /.  jS.  Mill:  ioffi'c,  bk,  vi., 
ch.  V. 

^  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  mind  ;  ethology  is  the  subordinate 
science  whi(di  determines  the  kind  of  character 
produced  in  conformity  to  those  general  laws 
by  any  set  of  circumstances,  pliysicuil  or 
nioral.  Mr.  Joliu  S.  Mill  considers  ethics  an 
art.  and  etlioln^'y  a  science.  [Ethics.]  {J.  S. 
Mill :  Logic,  bk.vi.,  ch.  v.) 

•e-tho-po-et'-ic,  a,  [Gr.  ^#o?  (e(/ws)=  man- 
ner, habit,  and  ttoii}tik6':  (poUtikos)  ~  making  ; 
TTott'uj  (])oie6)  =  to  make.]  Pertaining  to  or 
suitiible  for  the  formation  of  character. 

S-thu'-li-a.  s.    [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

Jiot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Ethuliese  (q.v.). 

fi-thu'-li-e-W,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ethuli(a);  fern.  pi. 
ad.j.  sutl".  -ece.] 

fiot  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
V«*rnnniacese. 

e-thu'-^a,  s.  [Gr.  aL9v(ra-(i>  (aithusso)  =  to  put 
in  rai'id  motion,  to  kindle.]    [^Ethusa,] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  brachyurous  short-tailed 
Crustaceans.     Examine,  Ethusa  inascarone. 

e'-thyl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eth(er)  and  yl  =  Gr.  uAtj 
(kule)  =  matter,  principle  ;  Ger.  cethyl] 

Chem.  :  A  mcmad  fatty  hydrocarbon  ladical, 
C^Hg'  ;  also  denoted  by  the  Symbol  Eth  or  E. 

ethyl-acetate,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  Acetic  ether,  C4H8O2  or  CHs-CO- 
OC2H5.  It  is  prepared  by  lieating  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  130",  and  then  allow- 
ing a  mixture  of  sixty  parts  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  and  forty-six  parts  of  93  per  cent,  alcohol 
to  run  slowly  into  the  flask.  Tlie  ether  distils 
over,  and  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  soda, 
and  then  dried  over  calcium  chloride.  Ethyl 
acetate  is  a  fragrant,  colourless,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  73°.  It  is  soluble  in  seventeen  parts 
of  water  ;  twenty-eiglit  parts  of  the  ether  dis- 
solves one  part  of  water.  When  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  decomposed  into 
acetic  acid  and  ethene. 

2.  Pharvi.  :  Ethyl  acetate  (^-Ether  acetieus) 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic. 

ethyl  aceto-acetate»  s. 

Chem. :  Aceto-acetie  ethyl  ether,  CH.i'CO' 
CHoCO'OC-iHj.  This  substance  is  obtained 
as  the  sodium  compound  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  ;  the  sodium  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  and  frac- 
tionally distilled.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  180°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
dark  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  as 
CHa-COCHNa-CO-OCsHg. 

ethyl-alcohol,  5. 

Cliem. :  CaHg-OH.  [Alcohol.]  Ethyl-alcohol 
can  be  obtained  from  acetic  acid  by  convert- 
ing the  acid  into  acetyl  chloride  by  distilla- 
tion with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and 
acting  on  a  mixture  of  acetyl  chloride  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  sodium  amalgam, 
which  decomposes  the  acetic  acid,  liberating 
hydrogen,  which  acts  on  the  acetyl  chloride, 
CHa'COCl,  converting  it  into  aldehyde,  which, 
by  the  further  action  of  hydrogen,  is  cou- 
veited  into  alcohol,  and  this  is  converted  by 
acetyl  chloride  into  acetic  ether.  This  is  then 
saponified  by  distilling  witli  potasli,  yielding 
potassium  acetate  and  ethyl-alcoliol.  Ethyl- 
alcohol  has  been  detected  in  several  growing 
plants,  as  in  tlie  fruit  of  the  parsnip  (Pastinaca 
sativa).  It  is  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
dough,  and  mostly  evaporates  during  baking, 
but  bread  contains  0"314  per  cent,  of  alcoliol. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  snow  and  two  parts  of 
70  per  cent,  alcohol  at  0°,  lowers  the  teia- 
perature  to — 20°.  To  detect  alcohol,  oxidize 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium, then  add  sodium  thiosulphate  to 
render  the  solution  colourless.  Tlie  aldehyde 
formed  gives  a  violet  colour  on  the  addition  of 


a  drop  of  a  solution  of  magenta.  Or,  warm  the 
liquid  and  add  a  fragment  of  iodine,  and  tlien 
caustic  potash  till  it  is  colourlt.'iH  ;  on  cooling, 
it  deposits  a  yellow  jiowder  wliich,  under  the 
microscope,  appears  as  six-sided  plates. 

ethylbeuzene,  s. 

Chem. :  CeHa'C-jH^.    Isomeric  with  Xylene, 

CgH4^pT,'*.     A  liquid  hydrocarbon  boiling  at 

ISi".  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  CgHsBr,  and 
brorabenzeue,  CgH^Br.  Etliyl-benzene  wlien 
oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture  is  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid,  UgHs'CO'OH. 

ethyl-borate,  s. 

Chem.  :  (C-lIsbBOa,  triethyJic  borate. 
Formed  by  tlie  action  of  boron  trichloride, 
BCI5,  on  alcohol.  It  is  a  thin,  limpid  liquid, 
boiling  at  119°,  and  decomposed  by  water. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  burns  with  a  flame 
edged  with  green,  givingotT  boric-oxide.  Mone- 
tliylic  borate,  G^HgBUs,  is  a  heavy  liquid, 
decomposed  when  lieated. 

ethyl-bromide,  ^'. 

Chem. :  C-iHsBr,  bromide  of  ethyl.  Obtained 
by  adding  slowly  four  parts  of  bromine  to  a 
mixture  of  forty-live  parts  of  alchol,  and  four 
of  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  then  distill- 
ing on  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid, 
boiling  at  3S°. 

ethyl-carbinol,  ».     (Normal  pbopyl- 

ALCOHUL.] 

ethyl-chloride,  s. 

Chem.  :  C2H5CI.  Obtained  by  saturating  a 
cold  solution  of  one  part  of  fused  ZnCl^  in  two 
parts  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  with  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  tlieu  distilling  on  a  water  bath. 
Etliyl-ciiloride  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  12*5°,  It 
burns  with  a  green  flame. 

ethyl-cyanide,  s.    [Propionitril.] 

ethyl-formate,  s. 

Ch^m. :  H-C(_)  OC2H5,  formic  ether.  Ob- 
tained tiy  di-stilliTig  sodium  formate  with 
etliylic  alcohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A 
liquid  boiling  at  54°. 

ethyl-hydride,  s.    [Ethane.] 

ethyl-iodide,  s. 

Chem..  :  C..U5I,  iodide  of  ethyl,  hydriodic 
ether,  iodethane.  Ethyl-iodide  is  prepared 
by  gradually  adding  ten  pai"ts  of  iodine  to  one 
part  of  red  phosiihoius  and  five  parts  of  90 
per  cent,  alcohol,  and  then  distilling.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  7'2'5''.  Heated 
with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  de- 
coniposed  in  alcohol  and  hydriodic  acid.  By 
heating  with  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  to  150° 
it  is  converted  into  ethane,  C2H5I  +  HI  = 
CoHg  +  h- 

ethyl-oxalate,  s. 

Chem.:  C204(C:.H5>2  or(COOC2H5).j.  Oxalic 
ether,  diethylic  oxalate.  Prepared  by  digest- 
ing alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a 
flask  with  an  inverted  condenser,  or  by 
saturating  the  mixture  with  dry  hydrochloric 
acid.  Oxalic  ether  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid, 
which  boils  at  18(3°.  It  is  decomposed  by 
sodium,  forming  ethyl  carbonate,  and  CO  is 
liberated.  If  oxalic  ether  is  mixed  with  thiee 
tiiaes  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  it  yields 
glycolic  and  tartaric  acids  when  treated  witli 
sodium  amalgam.  With  excess  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide 
(C0*0NHa)2.  When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed 
into  oxalic  ether  it  is  absorbed,  and  a  white 

CO-NHo. 
precipitate  of  oxara-ethane,    |  the 

CO-OCsHs, 
ethylic  ether  of  oxamic  acid  is  formed. 

ethyl-oxide,  s.    [Ether.] 

ethyl-silicate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Tetrethylic  silicate,  Si(OC2H5)4. 
A  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  166".  It  is 
obtained  by  acting  on  anhydrous  alcohol  with 
tetrachloride  of  silicon.  It  bums  with  a  white 
flame,  and  finely  divided  silica  is  given  ofl". 

ethyl-sulphide,  s. 

Cliein. :  Tliio-ethylic  ether,  (C2H5)2S.  A 
colourless  oily  pungent  liquid,  boiling  at  91° ; 
it  is  very  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  ethyl- chloride 
into  au  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium,  sul- 
phide. 


ethyl -sulphydrate,  «.    [Mebcaptan.] 
ethyl-Bulphite,  s. 

Chem. :  SO<CqJJ.;h^-  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  thionyl  chloiid'e,  SOClo,  or  of  sulphur  di- 
chloride,  S^-Clo,  <m  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  Hil",  decomposed  by  water 
into  alcohol  and  sulphurous  acid. 

ethyl  sulphonic-acid,  $. 

i'krrii.  :  O-iifi  8<J-j-OH.  Formed  by  the 
actuMi  of  etiiyl  iodide  on  sodium  sulphite. 

ethyl- sulphuric  acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  ISulphovinic  acid^^  .,^^30-4  Pre- 
pared by  mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  weight 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating 
till  the  mixture  boils.  When  cold  it  is  diluted 
with  water,  and  neutralised  with  carhouiite  of 
barium,  and  the  barium  sulphate  Altered  oflT; 
the  filtrate  deposits  crystals  of  barium  etiiyl 
sulpliate.  The  free  acid  can  be  obtained  as  a 
thick  syrup  by  decomposing  the  salt  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  under  the  air- 
jiump.  Ethyl  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water; 
their  solutions  are  decomposed  when  boiled, 
therefore  the  solution  must  be  left  to  crystallize. 

e-thyl'-ar-mine,  s.      [Eng.,  &e.  ethyl,  and 
amine  (q.v.).] 

Cltevi.  :  NHo'CsHg,  araido-ethane,  a  liquid 
boiling  at  18°.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Obtained  by  distilling  ethyl  iso- 
cyanate,  OC  =  N'CoHg,  with  caustic  potash; 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  aceto- 
nitril,  CHa'CN  ;  and  by  heating  ethyl  iodide 
and  alcohol  saturated  with  dry  aunnonia  gas 
to  lUO^  in  sealed  tubes  and  distdling  the  liquid 
with  caustic  potash,  when  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
amine,  di-  and  tri-ethylamine  is  obtained  ;  the 
mixture  is  treated  with  oxalic  ether  and  dis- 
tilled, when  triethylamine,  N(0oHg>3,  comes 
over.    It  is  an  oil,  boiling  at  89"'  the  residue 

CONHC2H5 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  |  ,  diethyl- 

CONHC2H5 
oxamide,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  eon- 
verted  into  oxalate  of  potassium  and  ethyla- 
mine,  NHa'C^Hg,  by  boiling  with  caustic 
potash.  The  part  insoluble  in  water  is 
CO-N(C2H6>2 

I  ,   the  ethylic  ether  of  diethyl- 

CO-OC-iHs 

oxamic  acid  ;  this  distilled  with  caustic  potash 
yields  diethylamine,  an  inflammable  liquid, 
boiling  at  58^  Etliylamine  is  a  powerful  base, 
decomposing  metallic  sajts.  It  is  decomposed 
by  nitrous  acid,  forming  nitrous  ether,  and 
fiee  nitrogen  is  liberated,  NH.2C2H5-i-2HN02= 
CoHsNOi!  -I-  2H2O  +  No.  Etliylamine  with 
cyanic  acid  forms  ethyl  carbamide  or  ethyl 

urea,  CO<^^[^r(^^jj  .  The  salts  of  etliyla- 
mine are  generally  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  hydroclilorate,  CVHs-NH:.  HCl  crystal- 
lizes in  deliquescent  prisms,  wliich  melt  at 
S(i\  It  forms  a  double  salt,  with  platiuic 
chloride. 

e'-thyl-ate,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl ;  -ale  (Cfievi.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  The  name  given  to  compounds  which 
are  obtained  by  the  replacing  the  hydrngeu  in 
the  hydroxyl  in  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  metal,  as 
sodium  ethylate,  C^Hg-ONa. 

e'-thyl-ene,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  -ene  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  A  symmetrical  hydrocarbon  dyad 
radical  C2H4"  having  the   graphic  formula, 

H^C — C^H,    each  carbon  atom  having  an 

H  ^H 

unsaturated  bond.  It  is  isomeric  with  the 
unsymmetrical  dyad  radical  etliylidene.  It  is 
sometimes  called  etheue,  but  that  name 
should  be  only  used  for  the  hydrocarbon, 
C2H4. 

e-thyl'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  -ic] 

Chevi.  :  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  con- 
taining ethyl  (q.v.). 

ethylic- ether,  s.    [Ether.] 

ethylic  or  the- carbonate,  s. 

Chem.  :  Ortho-carbonic  ether,  C(OC2H5)4, 
analogous  to  carbon  tetrachloride  CClj,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethvlati'  on 
chloropicrin,  CCI^(XO..)  +  4NaOC.^H5  =  3NaCl 
-H  NaNOo -t- C(OC2H5)4.      It  is  a  liquid  with 


boU,  b^;  poiit,  i^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin«  ben^h;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =f; 
-<iian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &'■  —  b^l,  d^U 
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ftii  elherial  odour,  lioiling  at  150°.  Heated 
with  Hiiimoiiiii  it  yields  ^'uallidulc,  CN^ils, 
and  ethyl  ulcohol,C(OC2Hr,>i  +  8NU3=CN3H5 
+  4Call5-Oii. 

e-thyl'-i-dene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  ethyl;  Gr.  tUo^ 
(eidos)  =  form,  appeaianue,  aud  wutl".  -ttie 
(CViewi.).] 

Chem.  :  An  unsyinmetrical  hydro-cyirbon 
dyad    radiciil,   having   the  grapliJc  lorinula, 

U 

H^C — C^     ,  the  two  unsaturjited  bonds 

H  H 

Vielonging  to  the  same  carbon  atom.  It  is 
isomeric  with  the  symmctricaL  dyad  radical 
etliylene. 

e'-ti-o-late,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  etioler;  Norm.  Fr. 
s'ttUiiler  =  to  shoot  and  grow  into  stubble  or 
straw,  from  etkule  =  stuhhln  ;  which  Littre 
traces  to  Lat.  stipula  =  a  straw.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Bot.,  &c.. :  To  blanch,  to  depriveof  colour 
or  prevent  from  acquiring  it.  Used  of  a  plant 
kept  ill  the  dark. 

"  Cclury  is  f  u  tiiis  manuer  blanched  or  etiolated."— 
WlieucU:  iSridgeioaUr  Treatises,  p.  89. 

t  2.  Physiol.  :  Of  man.  To  render  pale  or 
nuhealthy  by  deprivation  of  light. 

■■  1  left  a  bullet  iu  oue  of  hia  poor  etiolated  arms." — 
C.  Lrontt:  Jatte  Eyre,  ch.  xv, 

B,  Intmns.  :  To  become  blanched  through 
dei)rivation  of  light. 

e-ti-o-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  etiolat(e);  -ion,] 

1.  Hort. :  The  act  of  rendering  white,  crisp, 
and  tender,  by  excluding  the  light.  Used  of 
ceitain  plants. 

2.  Physiol. :  The  act  of  rendering  a  human 
being  jiale  aud  unhealthy  by  depriving  him  of 
sunlight. 

•  e-ti-6-l6g'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  eticlog^y) ;  -ical.] 
Pei-taining  or  relating  to  etiology. 

■  e  -  ti  -  6r  -  O  -  gy,  s.      [Gr.    aiTio\oyia  (aitio- 

logia),  from  alriaintia)  =  cause,  reason,  and 

Advj5(/o5osJ  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  etiologie.]     An 

.  account  of  the  causes  of  anything,  especially 

of  diseases. 

"  I  have  not  particulars  enough  to  eoahle  me  to 
eDt«r  into  the  ettologj/  of  this  <listeiu^T."~Arl>iUh)ict. 

e-ti-o-tin,  s.  [Fr.  ctio(ler),  or  En».  etio(^te)  ; 
t  couaeLtive,  and  siitf.  -in  lChevi.)J] 

Clu:m. :  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  lound  in 
plants  which  have  grown  in  the  dark, 

et'-i-quette  (qu  ^s  k),  5.  [Fr.,  =  a  label, 
a  ticket;  O.  Fr.  ttiquet  =  &  little  note  .  .  . 
espeiuiiUy  such  as  is  stnck  up  on  the  gate  of  a 
Court,  &c.  (Cotgrave) ;  from  Ger.  stichen  =  to 
stick,  set,  lix.  Etiquette  and  ticket  are  thus 
doublets.]  The  conv^'.ntional  rules  or  forms 
of  ceremony  or  decorum  required  by  good 
breeding  to  b^  observed  towards  particular 
persons,  or  in  particular  places,  or  in  courts, 
levees,  &.c,. 

"  Ilk  t^pite  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the 
aatoiiishjiieiit  and  (lia^u^t  uf  the  byataudera  cuiUd  not 
be  voLii:c:dcd."— J/ticuufa^  :  Jlist.  E>i<i,,c\i.  viii. 

•  e'-tate,  s.    [S.tvtea.']    Eagle-stone. 

Kt-ne'-an,  a.  [I.at.  A^tnrtiis.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  ^ount  Etna,  a  celebrated  volcano  in 
Sicily. 

fi-ton'-l-an.  s.  [Eng.  Eton;  -ian.\  A  boy 
educated  at  Eton. 

•  e-tri'de,  a.     [Tride,  a.]    Tried. 

"  You  see  the  stay  of  states  e'.ride." 
Sackoillf  1-  .Vortoii :  JUrrour  /or  Jtagutratet. 

£-tru'-ri-an,  a.  &s.    [Eng.  Etniri(a);  -an.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eti  una. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  native  of  Etruria. 

£-trus'-can,  a.     Of  or  pei-taining  to  Etruria. 

St'-ter,  s.  [A.S.  dtor,  dttoTy  (titer,  i^ltor.] 
FoiM.n. 

etter-pike,  s.  The  lesser  weaver  or  sting- 
fish.  Trachimt^  vipera. 

etter-pyle,  s.  The  same  as  etter-pike  {?). 
(Sibhald.) 

fit'-ter-cap,  fid'-der-csip,  s.  [Atter- 
COPPE.]  A  Spider  ;  hence  Hg.  a  viruleut,  atra- 
bilious person.     (Scotch.) 

"A  fli'iT  etferctft.  n  frnctloas  chiel, 
As  het  as  giut^i-r.  and  as  atieve  :i.h  steel." 

Sctift  :    ty ti ri-rfey,  ch.  Ixiv. 


*  et-tioke,    **  ethic,   *  ethike,   a.      [Fr. 

itique.}    Hectic,  ague. 

"A  sickueutte  like  the  fever  rttU-ke  flttes." 

trounutHJa.ttuiidra.i^^   !■ 

*  et'-tin,  5.     [A.S.  eoten.]     A  giant. 

"Ttiey  any  the  king  of  PortUKul  cnnuot  alt  at  his 
ineiit,  hut  the  b''"i'^  iinti  tlic  etthis  wUl  come  and 
Btuitch  It  f  ruiu  bliu.'  —Beaum.  A  FUt. :  EtUifht  >if  the 
burning  Fettle,  L  L 

et'-tle,  v.i.  &  (,  [Icel.  ittlxi^  etla  =  to  think, 
to  intend.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  exj»ect,  to  intend. 

B.  Tra)is. :  To  aim,  to  intend. 

"  He  dreea  the  doom  be  etlUd  for  int."SeoU:  Rob 
Roy,  ch,  xxxtv. 

et'-tle,  s.  [Ettle,  v.]  Aim,  intention,  pur- 
pose, intent. 

et'-tring-ite,  s.  [Named  from  Ettringen,  on 
the  Khiue,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Lehinann,  to 
a  hydrated  sulpliate  of  lime  and  alnmiiia, 
AI0O33SO3  -i-  lKt;uOHO)  +  2(3  Aq.  Crystalli- 
zalion  hexagonal.  In  minute  needles  in  lime- 
stone  enclosures  of  a  lava.    {Thovuxa  Davies, 

F.a.a.) 

et-ui'  (Hi  IK  we),  et-wee',  efc- wee' -case, 

s.  [Fr.  etui;  O.  Fr,  e.^lni,  from  M.  H.  Ger. 
etiiche  —  a  sheath.]  A  pocket-case  for  pins, 
needles,  &c. ;  a  ladies'  reticule. 

"The  gold  «(u< 
With  all  its  bright  U*>iabiUut:j  " 

Sheiutone :  Economy,  L 

*  et'-^m,  s.    [ErvMoN.J 

*  et-y-mdl'-o-geT,  s.  [Eng.  etymQlog(y);  -er.] 
The  same  as  Etvmolocist  (q.v.). 

"  Laws  thwe  must  l>e  ;  aud  '  lex  h  llgaado,'  aaith  the 
etymologer." — ^hr.  Oriffith:  t'ear  of  Ood  ami  the  King 
{Xmu  p.  82. 

*  et-y'-mo-log'-ic,  a.  (Gr.  irvftoKoytKo^  (ttn- 
viologikijs) ;  Lat.  etymologimvi,  from  etymolo'jia 
=  etymulogy  (q  v.);  Fr.  etymologique.]  Fer- 
taiuing  to  etymology. 

fifr-y-mo-log'-ic-al,  a,  (Eng.  etymologic; 
-al.]  Pert^iining  oV  relating  to  etymology  or 
the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

"  Excuse  this  conceit.  thU  etymological  obeerva- 
tiou." — Uicke :  To  the  Bishop  of  Worceitur. 

et-y-m6-l6g'-ic-?l-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  etyvio- 
loijiml ;  -ly.]  AcLordujg  to  or  by  means  of 
etymology. 

*  et-y-ino-ldg'-ic-on,  s.  [Gr.  ervfioXoymov 
(et'ivtologikon),  from  eTv/xoAoyt«6s  {ttunioioiji- 
kos)  =  pei-taining  to  etymology.]  A  dictionary 
or  work  on  the  etymologies  of  the  words  in  a 
language  ;  an  etymological  dictionary. 

et-3^*lll6r-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  etymolog(y);  -ist; 
Fr.  elyriwkigi'ite.]  One  versed  in  etymology  ; 
one  who  studies  the  derivations  and  sources 
of  words. 

'■  Our  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
tbeirlearuing.  — -Jo/iiiat-H.  Plart  of  En-jla-h Dictionary. 

et-j^-mol'-o-gize,  •  eth-i-mol-o-glse, 

v,t.  &  i.  [Eng.  etymolog(y) ;  -ize ;  Fr.  etymo- 
logiser.] 

•A.  rrarts.:  To  examine  into  the  etymology 
or  derivation  of;  to  trace  the  etymologj'  of. 

"  Pha.  Breeches,  quasi  bear-riches;  when  a  gallant 
beat's  all  his  riches  in  his  breeches, "" 
••  Amo.  Most  fortoiiately  etymol<jaiied  t " 

Ben  Jonton  :  Cynthia's  ReveU,  iv.  2 

B.  Intmns. :  To  study  etymologj' ;  to  search 
into  the  derivation  or  source  of  words. 

et-y-mol'-6-gy,  *  eth-1-mol-o-gie,  5. 

[Fr.  etymologie,  from  L;it.  etymologat ;  Gr. 
€TVfj.o\oyia  {etuvioloqia),  from  €tv;u,os  (etumos) 
=  true,  real,  and  Ad^os  {logos)  =  a  word.] 

1.  That  part  of  philology  which  deals  with 
the  origin  or  true  sources  of  words. 

"The  explanation  and  elumologn  of  those  words 
require  a  di-t-Tee  of  kuowledfie  m  ail  the  aiifieut 
n'j|-theru  lauguiiges.' — Tooke :  Dipr-rtiona  of  Purlcy, 
Vol.  i..  ch.  ix. 

2.  The  etymon  or  true  source  of  a  word. 

"  li  •  le  meaning  of  a  word  could  tje  learned  by  Its 
deriiJ^liuu  or  et.v'iw/r>gy,  yet  the  urii,']nal  derivation  of 
■words  13  oftentimes  very  durk.'—  iiitrts :  Logick. 

*  3.  That  branch  of  grammar  which  tre-tts 
of  the  inflections  and  moditications  of  words. 

et'-y-mon,  s.  (Lat.,  from  Gr.  hrvfxov(etumon), 
neut.  of  cTu^o?  (ftumos)  —  true,  real.] 

1.  The  true  source  of  a  word  ;  the  root  from 
which  a  word  is  derived. 

"  Blue  huth  its  etymon  from  the  Hifth  Dutch  hlaw  ; 
from  wh..-nce  thev  call  hiiMiiiel-blne  that  which  we 

call  sky.culour  ur  iieaven's  l)Iue." — Peachinn, 


*  2.  The  original  or  primitive  meaning  of  % 
word ;  it»  primary  Bigniticattou. 

eu,  prff.  [Gr.]  Well,  hapjaly,  prosperously; 
t^afely ;  it  is  used  fie(ju<mtly  as  a  prelix  UA 
English  with  the  force  of  well,  good,  ea^y,  itc. 

eu-Ss'-trum,  «.  [Gr,  evdarepo^  (eitasteros)  = 
rich  in  ^tars  :  *v  (ni)  =  rich  or  abundant  in, 

and  djTjjp  ((tster),  a<rT€pos  (usteros)  =.  a  st;»r.  J 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Algals,  sub-order  Deft- 
midicje.  M.  Halfs  describes  twenty-one  species 
as  loutish. 

eu-bot'-rj^a,  «.  [Gr.  cvporpw?  (enbotrus)  = 
rich  in  grapes  :  «5  (eu)  =  rich  or  abounding, 
and  PoTpus  (botru8)  =  a.  cluster  or  bunch  of 

grapes.  ] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Ericaceae.  Etibotrys  ar^ 
horea  (formerly  Lyonitt  arborea)  is  the  sonel- 
tiec  of  Americii,  the  acid  leaves  of  which  are 
chewed  by  hunt-.rs  to  assuage  their  thirst. 

eu-cair'-ite,    •  eu-ka'ir  -ite,  *.    [Ger.  cu- 

kairit,  from  Gr.  eSicatpos  (ei(/:uiro.-()  =8eaRon- 
able  :  «u  («u)=:good,  and  watpov  (/:airos)  = 
the  right  point  of  time.  80  named  by  Beize- 
lius,  because  he  found  it  oj'portuiiely  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium.] 

Min.  :  A  soft  mineral  easily  cut  by  the 
knife ;  colour  between  silver-white  and  lead- 
grey,  lustre  metallic,  structure  massive  and 
granular,  or  in  black  metallic  lilnis.  Compos. : 
Selenium  31'6  ;  copper,  25*3;  silver  431  =  100. 
Found  in  Sweden,  Chili,  &a    (Oawa.) 

eu'-cal-jrn;  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  eucal(yptus) ;  -i»i.] 
Cht-m. :  An  unfermen table  sugar,  which 
sepaiates  in  tlie  fermentation  of  Melitose  (the 
su;,'ar  of  Eucalyptus).  It  is  a  thick  syrup, 
which  polarises  to  the  right,  and  does  not 
reduce  copper  solution. 

eu-cal-yp'-tene,  s.  [Eng.,  Ac.  €ucalypt(us) ; 
■ene  {(.hem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  terpene,  CiqSis,  contained  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.  Eucalyp- 
tene  boils  at  172'.    By  the  action  of  iodine  it 

is  converted  into  cyroene  C6H4<^  j?  (1-4). 

cuHsa-lia>-td-cri'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod, 
Lat.'  eucalyptocriii{us) ;  aud  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
sutf.  -idcK.] 

Palt¥ont:  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  type 
Eucalyptocrinus  (q.v). 

eu-ca-ljrp-to-cri'-niis,  s.  [Gr.  eZ  (e«)  = 
well";  KoAuiTTo?  {katuptos)  —  covered,  and 
Kpiyov  (k-rinon)  =  a  lily.)    [Def.) 

Palaont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eucalyi>tocrinidae.  The  calyx  isinvecteduiioa 
itself,* whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  Range 
in  time,  Siluriau  to  the  Devonian  rocks. 

eu-ca-lyp'-tol,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  eucalypt(us), 

and'Lat.  ol(eum)  =  oil.] 

Chem. :  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  Evco/- 
lyptus  globulus.  It  ontains  seventy  per  cent, 
of  eucalyptene  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  cynnene. 

©U-ca-l^'-tiis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,,  from  Gr.  eS 

(ei()'=  well,  aud  (coAuirrw  (kuluptd)  =  to  cover.) 

Bot. :   A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 

order  Myrtaceap,  or  Myrtle  blooms.    Eucaiyp- 


en  Ai.VPTUd   GLOBULLO. 

tus  globulus  is  the  blue  gum-tree  of  Tasmania, 
The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long  by  an 
inch  wide,  and  are  oddly  twisted,  exhaling 
a  strange  camphor-like  odour.  The  flowers 
small  and  int>dnrous.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth.   It  reaches  the 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or.  wore,  W9U',  work*  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub*  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;    ey  =  a.     qu  —  kw. 
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extraordinary  maximum  height  of  400  feet,  ; 
with  a  cireuinference  of  from  thirty  to  lifly. 
The  timber  is  hard,  easily  worked,  and  very 
serviceable  for  keels  of  vessels,  bridges,  or  for 
any  jnirpDae  rt'qiiirint^  dtirability.  The  tiee 
sujipiies  a  medicinal  preparation  efficacious 
in  throat  atTectioiis  and  in  intermittent  fever. 
It  has  also  a.  wonderful  power  of  destroying 
malaria.  It  has  bet-n  introducitd  into  Cali- 
fornia. {San  Francisco  BuUvlia,  quoted  in  the 
TiviRs  for  Friday,  May  ii9.  1874.) 

It  has  since  been  planted  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  in  North  and  South  Africa.  Eii- 
cali/ptus  resiiii/era  furnishes  a  kind  of  gum 
kino,  occasionally  sold  as  a  medicine  by  the 
ratjves  of  India.  E.  resini/era  in  the  dry 
season  exudes  a  saccharine  mucous  substance 
like  manna,  but  less  nauseous  ;  so  do  other 
species.  E.  rohvsta  has  large  cavities  in  the 
stem  between  the  cnnceutric  zones  of  annual 
growth  ;  these  are  lilled  with  a  rich  verrailioD- 
coloared  gum.  Wlieu  E.  Gitnnii,  the  Tas- 
inanlan  ciiter-trce,  is  wounded,  tliere  comes 
forth  in  a  copious  stream  a  cool,  refreshing, 
slightly  aperient  liquid,  which  on  fermenta- 
tion becomes  beer.  Various  species  of  Euca- 
lypti furnish  tannin;  many  yield  good  timber. 
{Lindtey,  i£c.) 

OU'-clia-ris.  s.  [In  Greek  a  female  name,  but 
nioie  connuonly  an  adj.  euxapt?  (eucharis)  — 
pleasing,  charming,  winning.  Used  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  or  of  people  in  general  [Eu- 
charist.] 

Astron. :  An  aat«roid,  the  181st  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  Cottenot,  on  Feb.  2,  1878. 

eu'-Cha-rist,  s.  [Lat  eudiaristia,  from  Gr, 
evxapuTTta.  (euckaristia)  ~  a  giving  of  thanks, 
the  Eucharist :  e5  (ev)  =  well,  and  X"P''Cof*a-t 
{clmrizonmi)  =  to  show  favour :  xapi<i  (duiTis) 
=  favour  ;  x^^^P"*  (chairo)  =  to  rejoice.] 

Scripture  &  Ecclaiology  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks  ;  thanksgiving. 

"Suiiie  t'ucelve  tlie  sAcmineiitas  a  itieaus  to  procure 
{{■re;tt  gnices  and  Messiiigs,  others  as  n.n  eui-h<trist  and 
an  clHce  of  tliaukst^iviug  for  what  they  have  receiveJ. ' 
—  fa. lor. 

2.  The  Holy  Communion,  specially  in  one 
aspect  of  it— viz.,  the  giving  of  thanks.  On 
the  night  of  tlie  Savioui's  betrayal,  whilst  he 
and  tile  disciples  were  lecliningat  table  eating 
the  passover,  "Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed 
it"  .  .  .  "and  lie  took  the  cup  and  gave 
thanks."  (Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27  ;  cf.  also  Mark 
xiv.  22,  23).  In  Luke  xxii.  19  and  1  Cor.  x.  U, 
with  whicli  cf.  1.  Cor.  xi.  24,  it  is  related  that 
"  he  took  the  bread  and  gave  thanks  " — "gave 
thanks"  beingevidentlyequivalentto  "blessed 
it"  in  the  first  two  gospels,  though  the  Greek 
words  are  ditlerent :  (having)  blessed  it  being 
tu"Aoyi70-as  {eulogesas),  and  having  given  thanks 
being  (vxa-pia-n}<Ta<;  {eitduD-istesas).  Evidently 
the  giving  of  thanks  at  the  first  comnuinit)n 
was  closely  analogous  to  what  is  sometimes 
tenned  Grace  before  meat.  It  jiartly  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  in  ]no- 
viding  food,  at  the  time  represented  by  bread 
and  wine,  for  tlie  sustenance  of  man's  bodily 
neeesaities,  but  as  this  was  no  ordinary  feast, 
but  one  in  which  every  act  was  symbolical,  it 
cliieHy  denoted  thanksgiving  for  the  benelits 
derived  from  the  approaching  death  of  Christ, 
wliich  the  bread  and  wine  so  clearly  prefigured. 

eu-cha-ris'-tic,    eu-cha-ris'-tic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  eucluirist ;  -tc,  -ical.] 

1.  Containing  an  expression  or  act  of  thanks- 
giving. 

"  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  put  it  into  the  eucharis- 
tical  iiai't  of  our  daily  ilevotioua,"— fl<jy. 

2.  Pertiiining  to  the  Holy  Eucharist;  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

*eu-char-ist'-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eueharisl; 
-isc]     To  bless. 

"The  elriiieiits  l>eiii;  eucharistized  or  blessed  by  the 


©u-che-lai'-6n,  5.  [Gr.  e6\r{  (eucM)  =  prayer, 
and  e-Aatoi'  (eluion)  =  oil.] 

Gr.  CliKrch  :  The  oil  with  which  a  penitent 
guilty  of  a  mortal  sin  is  anointed  by  an  arcli- 
I'ishop  or  bishop  and  seven  i>riests,  in  order 
to  gain  absolution.  Tlie  ceremony  is  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  prayer,  and  is  called 
the  Sacrament  of  Euchelaion. 

eu -cheir'~us,  s.    [Euchirus.] 

eu-cheu'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  fS  (eu)  ~  abandant  (?), 
and  x^i'f^*  {clienvui)  =  that  which  is  pom-ed  ; 
a  tloud.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algse.  JSit- 
cheiima  speciosum  is  the  Jelly-plant  of  Aus- 
tralia.   {Treus.  0/  Bot.) 

eu-ch'ix^-iis,  eu— cheir'-us,  s.    [Gr.  €vxetp 

^l•ui•hf^ir)  —  with  good  hinds  ;  handy,  active, 
dexlerous:  eii  {eu)  =  well  developed,  and  x^'P 
(cft^tr)  =  the  hand.  So  called  from  the  exceed- 
ing elongation  of  the  anterior  tibiai  and  tai-si.] 
Kntom. :  The  name  given  by  Kirby  to  a 
genus  of  lamellicorn  beetles,  placed  by  Swain- 
sou  in  the  family  Cetoniada',  sub  -  family 
M<!gasominBe.  Eucheirus  lonyliiuinus,  an  Eaat 
Indian  species,  has  antenute  longer  than  the 
body. 

eu'-chiteSt  ■''•  P^-  [G''*  (^xofiai  (eucliomai)  = 
to  luay,  and  Eug.,  &c.  pi.  sutt'.  -ites.] 

Ck.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  fourth  century,  though, 
as  is  geuerally  the  case  wlieu  new  sects  arise, 
some  of  their  tenets  were  older  than  them- 
selves. Tlieir  name,  Euchites,  was  derived 
fn)m  their  belief  that  there  dwelt  in  man  a 
demon  who  could  only  be  expelled  by  inces- 
sant i)rayerandsiiiging.  They  combined  with 
this  view  various  opinions  derived  partly  from 
Manicheism,  partly  from  the  Oriental  Philo- 
sopliy.  After  a  time  the  term  Enchite  became 
a  vague  one,  applied  to  all  who  withdrew  from 
the  Catholic  Church  and  spent  much  time 
alone  in  prayer.  They  were  call'- d  also  Massa- 
liaus,  AdelphiauB,  &c.  {Mosheim:  Oh.  Hist., 
cent.  iv.  &  xii. ;  Baur  :  (Jh.  Hist.,  ii.  133.) 

eii-chl!in-i-cl6'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Gr.  ei- 
XAai't5  (euckUinis).  genit.  evx^aviSo^  (eucklani- 
dos),  and  n.  pi.  sutf.  -ta.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotatoria.  The  rotatory 
organs  are  multiple,  or  divided  into  more 
than  two  lobes  ;  a  carapace  is  ]tresent.  There 
are  eleven  genera.  [Euchlanis.]  {Grijith  cE- 
Hen/rfy.) 

eu-chla'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  cv  (eu)  =  well,  and 
XAai-is  [clUaiiis),  genit.  X'^^ai't'Sos  (chlanidos)  = 
an  upper  garment  of  wool. J 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Euchlanidota. 

eu'-chlore,  a.     [Gr.  ev  (en)  =  well,  good,  and 
xAwpos  (rhlorns)  =  green.] 
Min. :  Having  a  distinct  green  color. 

CU- cMor'-io,  a.  [Eiis- euchlor(e) ;  -ic]  Of  a 
distinct  green  colour. 

en  chlor'-iii,  ea'-cMor-iiie,  «.  [Pref. 
eu-y  and  Eng.,  Ac.  chlorine  tq.v.J.j 

Cheni. :  A  gaseous  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
oxide  of  chlorine  obtained  by  gently  heating 
potassium  chlorate  with  dilute  hydjochloric 
acid.     It  is  a  yellow  explosive  gas. 

eu-chor-o-gsT, "  eu-ch6-16'-^-6n,s.  [Gr. 
euX''''^V''"'  (titr/io/uyiou),  from  euxT  (fi'iche)  =  a 
l>rayer,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  dis- 
course.] 

dr.  Church :  A  book  containing  the  order  of 
ceremniiies.  ritual,  and  ordiuauces  ;  a  liturgy. 

"  A  nraycr  taken  oat  of  tha  eucholnglon  of  the  Greek 
CUuvch.'—Taplor:  Ifo/it  Ikying,  uh-  iv..  §  7. 

eu'-chre  (chre  as  ker),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  game  ol  cards,  a  niouified  form  oi  ecarte,  all 
Ciirds  lietwecn  the  seven  and  the  ace  being  dis- 
carded, commonly  played  in  America.  The 
highest  card  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  techni- 
cally known  as  the  right  bower,  and  the  next 
the  knave  of  the  same  color,  called  the  left 
bower,  unliiss  when  an  additional  card,  the 
"juker,"  is  used,  wliich  is  the  higheflt  of  all. 
(See  Kailroad  Euchre.) 

Bid  euchre :  Six-handed  euchre  in  which  the 
trump  is  named  by  the  player  who  "bids"  the 
most  pi  lints. 

Cut-throat  eitchre:  Three-handed  euchre,  in 
which  oue  person  plays  against  the  other  two 
combined. 

Drive  euchre  or  piogressiv«  eiickre:  In  vhich 
the  players  are  "driven,"  viz.,  change,  from 
table  to  table. 

French  euchre:  Four-handed  euchre  played 
with  the  24  highest  cards. 

Railroad  euchre:  Four-handed  euchre  played 
with  a  "joker." 

eu'-chre  (chre  as  ker),  v.t.    [Euchre,  s.] 
1,    Lit.:    To    beat   the    dealer,    when    not 
ordered  uji  (q.v.),  by  taking  three  out  of  the 


five  tricks  In  a  band  at  euchre,  thereby  gain- 
ing two  points. 

2.  Fig. :  To  Iwat  thoroughly ;  to  force  into 
a  situation  from  wliich  theic  is  no  escajK. 


eu-Chres'-ta,  s.  [Gr.  euxpn^^o';  (euchrestos)  s= 
easy  to  make  use  of  ;  scrvu^cable.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  jiapilionat^eous  plants, 
tribe  Dalbergieai.  The  iieople  of  Java  regard 
Eiickresla  JIursJieldia  as  a  specific  against  the 
poiHon  of  venomous  reptiles.  Lindley  thinks 
it  acts  like  an  emetic. 

eu'-chro-ic,  a.      [Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  well  ;  xpot'a 

{cJtroia)  ~  a  colour,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ic]    See 
the  compound. 

euohroic-aold,  5. 

CJiem. :  Ci-jU^N-jOg.  Obtained  by  heating 
paramide  with  alkalies.  It  is  a  dibasic  acid 
which  crystallizes  in  short  prisms,  which  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  By  the  action  of 
reducing  agents,  such  as  zinc,  it  is  c(mverted 
into  a  dark-blue  insoluble  substance  called, 
euchrone.  Euchroic-acid  is  also  obtained  by 
distilling  the  auimouiuui  salt  of  uielUtic  acid 
C6(C0-0H)tf. 

eu'-chrO'ite,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  well,  good, 
Xpoiu  (cliroia)  =  colour,  and  Eng.  sutt'.  (&Hn.) 
-ite,] 

Min. :  A  bright  green  orthorhombic  mineral 
of  vitreous  lustre ;  its  hardness  3o  to  4  ;  its 
sp.  gr.  3*39,  Compos.  :  Arsenic  acid  32*42  to 
34-l-.i ;  oxide  of  copper  4ti'y7  to  4S'0y  ;  water 
IS  Hi)  to  iy31.  Found  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary. 
(Dana.) 

eu'-chrone,  5.  [Gr.  euvpoos  (cuehroos)  =  well 
coloured  :  eu  (eu)  =  well,  and  xP"5  (chros)  =■ 
colour.] 

Chem.  :  A  dark  blue  insoluble  sul)stance 
formed  when  zinc  is  added  to  au  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  euchroic  acid. 

eu'-Chy-mj?^,  s.  [Gr.  euxu/xia  (euchumia),  from 
eu  (en)  =  well,  good,  and  \vfx6s  {chuiiios)^ 
juice,  chyme  ;  Fr.  euchyiiiic] 

Med. :  A  good  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  body 

eu-chy-si-der-ite,  s.     [Gr.  eu  (eu)  =  \vell ; 
xuffts  (chusis)  =  a  pouring,  from  x^w  (chto)  = 
to  pour ;    CTiSijpos  (sideros)  =  iron,  and  -it* 
(M in.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pyroxene  (q.v.). 

eu'-clase,s.  [Ger.  euklas;  Gr.  e5  (ct)=  easily, 
and  KAaui  (klao),  fut.  icAatrw  (Klaso)  =  to  break.] 
Mill. :  A  monodinic  green,  blue,  or  white 
transparent  mineral  of  vitreous  lustre,  except 
on  the  cleavage  face,  where  it  is  jiearly  ,  its 
hardness  7'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3"1.  Compos.  :  Silica, 
41'(J3— 43-22;  alumina,  30-5(3— 34-U7  ;  beryl- 
lium, lij"97 — 2r78  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0- 
2"22,  &c.  Found  in  South  America  and  lu 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

*  eu'-clas-ite,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  €uclas(e),  ana 

suti;  ■ite(Min.)(ii.v.).2 

Min.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  gieet 
apatite  from  Lake  Baikal. 

eu'-Cle-a,  s.  [Gr.  ei;«Aeia  (eut^ein)  =  gOOd 
fame,  glory  :  e&  (eu)  =  good,  anil  *cAeos  (Lleos) 
=  glory.  So  named  from  the  lasting  beauty 
of  its  evergreen  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ebeuacefe.  Tlieyare  from 
Africa.  The  berries  of  various  species  are 
eaten. 

eu-cli'-di-dse,  s.  jjI.  [Mod.  Lat.  ettcUd(iuvi) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -ido.'.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Crucifers,  tribe  Pleuro- 
rhizese. 

eu-Clid'-i-iiin,  s.  [Gr.  eu  («?()=  well,  and 
icA€i6toc  (kleidion)  =  a  little  key  ;  ftAeiSoui 
(kleidoo)  =  to  lock  up.  So  named  becamje  the 
pods  are  well  or  effectively  shut.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eu- 
clididte  (q.v.). 

*  eu'-cli-6n-isme,  s.    (From  Euclio,  a  miser 

in  the  Anliduria  of  Plautus,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ism.]     Stinginess. 

'■Such  Btnigiiii;  rfinoi-se  of  their  miserable  euclion- 
iSTnc.'—Anshe :  Lenfeit  Sluffe. 

eu-cne'-mi-dBB,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  euK^i/xi?  (eu- 

knembt),  genit.  eu/ci'7J/jLt5os  (eukne)iiidos)  =  well- 
greaved,  well  equipjied  with  greaves  :  eu  (eu) 


boil,  boS^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =f. 
-«ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  A:c.  =  bel,  d$l. 
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=  well,  and  (tKijjai?  (kiiimis),  genit.  (ci^inifios 
(knemUkis)  =  a  greave,  a  legging  stretching 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.] 

Etitom.:  A  family  of  Beetles,  tribe  Pentii- 
mera.  Four  genera,  containing  six  siici-ies, 
are  British  :  Thruscus,  Melasis,  Cerophytuni, 
au(i  Jlicrorhagus. 

eu'-cra-sy,  s.     [Gr.  evKpacia  (tukrasia),  from 
ev  (en)  =  well,  good,  and  Kpaais  (krasis)  =  & 
mixiitj; ;  Ktpdi'i'vij.i  (keTannuuii)  —  to  mix.] 
Med. :  A  well-balanced  temperament. 

•cuc'-tic-al,  a.  (Gr.  ^ktikos  (euktikos)  =  ex- 
pressing  a  'wish  ;  cu«tos  (evktos)  =  wished  for  ; 
ev^o/ioi  (enchomai)  =  to  pray,  to  wish.] 

1.  Containing  or  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
or  supplication. 

"Siicriflces  .  .  .  ex)iiiit^ry,  eucfico^  and  eucbans- 
tical."— iaif ;  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  226. 

2.  Containing  or  expressive  of  thanksgi\ing. 

"The  cHr/iVaror  eiicliHrlsticftl  offering  must  coiiBiKt 
of  three  degrees,  or  jxirts ;  tlie  offering  of  the  heart,  of 
the  mouth,  of  the  baud."— J/ed« ;  I>l*c.  upon  Offeringi, 
bk.  i..  dia.  49.  t~      ^        V 

•  eu-dse'-mon,  •  eu'-de'-mon,  s.  [Gr.]  A 
good  angel. 

"The  siiiijile  appeudftge  of  a  tail  will  cacodeiunniBe 
tlie  eudentou.'—Southei/  :  The  Doctor  ;  Frag,  on  Beards. 

eu-das'-mon-i^lll,  s.  [Gr.  ^Baintuv  (endai- 
THOJi)  =:  happy  :  ev  (eft)  —  well,  good,  haifjuov 
(daimon)  =  a  spirit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -uvm.]  The 
systemof  philosophy  which  places  the  sumniHrn 
honiim  in  the  j)romotio:i  of  the  happiness  of 
humanity,  and  teaches  that  the  most  virtuous 
act  of  which  an  individual  is  capable  is  to 
render  otliei-s  happy. 

"Renouncing  all  effeminate  dallyings  with  Eudee- 
monism." — Ite  i^itmce!/  ■'  ^u*'  Dat/K  of  Kant. 

eu-d£e'-mon-ist,  s.  [Gr.  €vBat(ibiv(evclaimoii) 
=  happy,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ist.]  A  believer  in 
eudiemonism.] 

eu-dad-mon-ist'-ic.  a.  [Eng.  eudcemonist; 
-ic,]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  eudie- 
nionism. 

"We  Tsject  the  Tsraelitisb  luonils  as  evdcemonistl- 
col,"— Modem  Heview,  vol  ii.,  No.  8,  p.  718  (1381), 

©u-di'-a-lyte,  eu-dy'-a-lite,  s.  [Ger. 
evdtalyt,  from  Gr.  ei-  (en)  =  easily,  and  Sta^v^a 
{diiibiS)  =  to  part  asunder,  to  dissolve  ;  ev(en) 
=  well,  and  Aiiw  (!uo)  to  loosen,  to  dissolve,  in 
allusion  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves 
in  acids.] 

Mill. :  A  rhombohedral  red  mineral  of  vit- 
reous lustre,  translucent  or  nearlv  so ;  its 
hardnessO-D  ;  its  sp.  gr.  2  90  to  3-01.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  45  70  to  54-10  ;  zirconia  10*90  to  1560  ; 
sesquioxide  of  iron  C'37  to  786  ;  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  115  to  293  ;  lime  9-23  to  12"06  ; 
soda  11-40  to  13-92,  &c.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties—Eudialyte  projier,  of  which  the  double 
refrac'tion  is  positive,  and  Eucolite  in  which  it 
is  negative.  Found  in  North  Greenland,  in 
Norway,  and  in  Arkansas. 

eii-di-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  euSto?  (e-udios)  = 
fine,  clear  (of  weather),  and  fj.iTpov  (vietron)  = 
a  measure  ;  Fr.  eudiometre.] 

Nat.  Pliil. :  An  instiument devised  for  ascer- 
taining the  quantity  of  oxvgen  contained  in  a 
given  bulk  of  aeriform  fluid.  Tlie  first  eu- 
diometer was  constructed  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen.  His  device  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  subjecting  a  measured 
Tolume  of  ail-  to  a  substance  which  would  ab- 
sorb the  oxygen  of  the  air  For  this  purpose 
he  used  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  has  an 
eneigetic  tendency  to  regain  the  oxygen  of 
which  it  has  been  deprived,  and  resume  its 
condition  as  nitric  acid.  Ure's  eudiometer 
consists  of  a  graduated  glass  siphon,  whose 
open  extremity  is  slightly  flaring.  The  other 
end  is  closed,  and  has  two  platinum  wires. 
Being  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  the  closed 
leg  receives  a  volume  of  gas  by  the  ordinary 
means.  A  couple  of  inches  of  water  being 
displaced  from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  the 
mouth  is  closed  by  the  thumb,  and  the  instru- 
ment brought  near  lo  the  electric  conductor, 
a  spark  from  which,  leaping  the  interval  be- 
tween the  end  wires,  explodes  the  gases.  Tlie 
rise  of  the  water  in  the  closed  end  indicates 
the  volume  removed,  and  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  tlie  graduated  tube.  If 
merely  oxygen  and  hydiogen  gases  have  been 
introduced  in  their  proper  equivalent  propor- 
tions, eight  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter, 
by  weight,  or  two  volumes  of  hydrogat  to  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  the  result  will  be  water 
without  gaseous  remainder. 


eu-di-o-mct-ric    eu-di-o-met'-iic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  emliovietr(y) ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  ewJ'io- 
metriquc]  Of  or  pertaining  to  eudiometers  or 
cudiometry ;  performed  by  means  of  a  eudio- 
meter. 

eu-di-om'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.  eudiometer;  -y ; 
Fr,  vtuliometrie.]  The  art,  process,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  the  purity  of  the  air  by 
means  of  a  eudiometer  ;  the  determining  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  cjnstituenta  of 
any  gaseous  mixture  by  a  eudiometer. 

en-di-os'-me-se,  s.     [Gr.  ev  (eu)  =  typical ; 

Mod.  Lat.  diosma  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -«e.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Rutacea;,  tribe  Diosma. 

eud'-ndph-ite«  s.  [From  Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  great. 
5v6ipo^  (drwpkos)  =  gloom,  in  allusion  to  the 
cloudiness  of  the  mineral,  and  suff.  -iu  (Mm.) 
(q-v.)-] 

Min. ;  A  white,  greyish,  or  brownish  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral,  of  feeble  lustre,  except  on 
the  cleavage  faces,  where  it  is  pearly  ;  its 
hardness  5-5,  and  its  sp.  gr.  2"27.  Compos.  : 
Silica  M-93  to  55-06:  alumina  23*12  to  2.0-59  ; 
soda  S-16  to  S'29.  Found  on  the  Norwegian 
island  Lamoe.    (Dana.) 

Eu-dox'-l-aii^»  s.pl.  [For  etyra.  see  def.] 
Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eudoxiis,  who 
from  A.D.  356  was  Bishop  of  Antioch.  in 
Syria,  and  fmm  360  to  his  death  in  370  Bishop 
and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was 
successively  an  Arian.  a  Semi-Arian,  and  an 
Aetian.  Respecting  the  Ti-inity,  he  believed 
the  will  of  the  Son  to  be  differently  afl'ected 
from  that  of  the  Father. 

eu-dy'-a-lite,  s.    [Eudialyte.] 

eu-dyn'-a-mis,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (en)  =  good,  great, 
and  6vvap.i<;  (dunamis)  =  strength.) 

Omith. :  A  genus  of  Cuculidse  (Cuckoos), 
having  a  strong,  thick  bill.  Found  in  Asia 
and  Australia. 

eu-dy'-te^,  s.  [Gr.  e5  (eu)  =  good,  and  Svnjs 
(dutes)  —  a  diver,  from  fiuu  (dno)  =  to  dive.] 

Ornit?i.  :  A  genus  of  Spheniscidse.  Eudytes 
demersa  is  the  Jackass  Penguin  (q.v.). 

eu-em'-er-i^m,  eu-hem'-er-i^m.  s.  [From 

Lat.  Euhemi^rns,  Euemeriis,  Euhevwros ;  Gr, 
'Eu^M^po?  (Exievievos)  =  the  jihilosopher  whose 
views  are  described  in  the  def.] 

Religions:  The  method  of  interpreting  myths 
practised  by  Euhemerus  of  Messenia,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  imme- 
diate successors.  His  proclivities  were  what 
would  now  be  called  strongly  rationalistic. 
In  his  Sacred  History  he  represented  the 
classic  gods  as  being  nothing  more  than 
deified  heroes.  Jupiter,  for  example,  was  a 
king  of  C^ndia  (Crete),  who,  when  he  lived, 
was  a  great  conqueror,  whom  his  admirers 
elevated  after  his  death  to  the  skies.  The 
sincere  adherents  of  the  popular  mythologj- 
were  much  scandalised  to  find  such  opinions 
published,  and  freely  applied  to  their  author 
the  name  of  atheist ;  but  many  subsequent 
wiiters  approved  of  his  work.  So  did  the 
early  Christians ;  for  they  found  that  the 
rationalism  of  Euhemerus  powerfully  aided 
thera  in  demolishing  the  Greek  and*  Roman 
heathen  faiths.  Euhemerism  then  i)ropeily 
signifies  the  explanation  of  popular  mythology 
by  the  hypothesis  that  the  beings  worshiitjied 
were  originally  eminent  men,  deified  on  their 
decease  by  their  admirers,  and  ultimately 
worshipped  as  if  from  the  very  fii-st  they  had 
been  gods.    [Apotheosis,  Deification.] 

"  By  one  writer  it  is  apokeu  of  as  a  piece  of  etiemrr- 
isyn  ;  by  another  it  is  denounceil  as  degrruling  the 
mj-th  from  a  genuine  to  an  artificial  ata.te."—Cox: 
Tales  of  the  Gods  i  Heroes,  p   25(p, 

eu-em'-er-ist,  eu-hem -er  ist,  s.  [Gr. 
'Ein^/xepo?  (Euemeros)  [El  hemerism],  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
euemerism. 

"  The  modem  euhemerisfs  .  .  .  m  i>art  adopted  the 
old  inten>ret;itions,aiid  sometimes  fairly  left  the  Greek 
and  Roiuiui  teachers  behinil  in  the  race  .ifter  pros.iic 
posaibility."— TV^or;  Primitive  Culture,  2ud  ed.  (18731, 
i.  2T9. 

eu  -  em  -  er  -  ist'-  ic,  eu  -  hem  -  er  -  ist-  Ic, 
eu-em-er-ist'-ic-al,  eu-hem-er-ist- 
IC-al,  a.  [Eng.  e^ienierisi ;  -ic.  -ical.]  Of  or 
belonging  to  euemerism  or  euemerists  ;  in  the 
manner  of  euemerists,  rationalistic. 

"  The  eiOtemeristic  fashion  of  dealing  with  the  primi- 
tive legends  of  hnmau  iufaucy. "— y.  Morley  ;  mderot, 
cb.  XV. 


eu-em-er-ist-ic-al-ly,  eu-hem-er-ist'- 

ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eitenieristical ;  -/-/.] 
Aft'-r  the  manner  of  Euemerus  or  the  euemer- 
ists ;  rationalist! call y. 

eu-Sm'-er-ize.  eu-hem-er-ize,  v.i.  fGr. 
'EvjjtLepoi  (Euemeros).  and  Eng.  sutl".  -ize.]  To 
believe  in  or  follow  euemerism. 

eu-ft-a'-gi-a,  «.    [Gr.  eiJ  (eu)  =  well,  and  Lat. 

/rayium  =  a  fracture,  from  frango  =  to  break.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Bartsia.  containing 

Bartsia  viscosa,    a  not  very  common  British 

plant. 

*eu'-go,   s.      [Lat,.    from    Gr.=  well    done  I 

bravo  I]    Applause,  acchimation. 

"To  aotemuize  the  eaget,  the  pAesio»&t«  welcooae* 
of  heaven  poured  out  ou  lieuitenta."— /?am mend  ; 
Works.  Iv.  600. 

eu'-een-ate,  ».     [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.v-X 
anusuff  -ate  (Ckem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem.  :  [Ecgesol]. 

eu-gen'-e-sis,  s.     (Gr.  e^  (eu)  =  well,  and 

y«V«o-i?  (ge?(ej!to;)  =  origin,  source.]  The  quality 
of  breeding  well  or  freely  ;  the  production  of 
yonng  by  the  union  of  individuals  of  different 
species  or  stocks. 

eu-gen'-e-site,  «.  [Gr.  ev  (eu)=good,  -yeVeo-i? 
(genesis)  ~  origin,  source,  and  sun.  -ite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Seleupalladite  (q.v.). 

•  eu-gen-et'-ic,  a.  [Euoenesis.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  eugeuesis. 

Eu-ge'-ni-a  (1)  s.  [So  called  in  honour  of 
Eugenie,  Empress  of  the  French  at  the  time 
of  its  discovery.] 

Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  forty-fifth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Goldschm'idt,  on  June 
28,  1857. 

eu-ge -ni-a  (2),  «.  [Mod.  Lat  ;  named  after 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  great  patron  of 
botany  and  horticulture.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Myrtaceae,  tribe  Myrtete, 
containing  the  berried  species  of  the  order. 
Calyx  with  a  rounded  tube,  in  four  divisions  ; 
petals  four,  inserted  in  the  calyx  ;  stam'us 
many ;  ovary  two  to  three-celled,  each  with 
several  o\'Tiles  ;  seeds  one  or  two,  large.  About 
200  species  are  known;  they  ai-e  from  the 
tropics,  especially  those  of  America.  Eugenia 
Jambos,  malaccensis,  &c.,  produce  what  are 
called  in  the  East  Rose  Apples.  The  fruits  of 
E.  cctulifiora,  E.  dysenterica,  MicheHi,  and 
bTn$i}iensi:s,  the  dried  fruits  of  E.  acris  and  B. 
Pimento  are  made  into  the  pepper  called  All- 
spice or  Pimento.  Tlie  leaves  of  E.  depauptr- 
ata  and  E.  variabilis  are  used  in  Brazil  as 
astringents,  and  the  berries  of  E.  Caryqphyllua 
as  canninatives. 

eu-gen-i-a-cH'-ni-dse,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lut 
et(geniacHh(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  su^ 
-id(B.] 

Pala-ont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea,  Range  in 
time,  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Chalk. 

eu-ge-ni-a-cri  -nus,  $.  [Lat.  eugenius,  and 
criiwn  =  a  lily.]    [Eugenia,  Crinum.] 

PalrFont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Eugenia, 
crinida?  (q.v.). 

eu-gen-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  eugen(ia)  (q.v.); 
-ic]    Obtiiiued  from  or  relating  to  cloves. 

eugenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  [Eugenol]. 

eu'-gea-in,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  tugen(ia);  suff.  -in 

(C/i^m.)(q.V.).] 

Cliem. :  Clove  camphor,  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  from  wat«r  which  has  been 
distilled  from  cloves.  Nitric  acid  tiu-ns  it 
blood  red. 

eu'-gen-ol,  $.  [Mod.  Lat.  €ugen(ia)  (q.v.), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  (aIcoh)ol.] 

CH  =  CH-CH3(1) 

Chem, :  CioHi'>02,orC6H3^0CH3  (3) 

OH  (4) 

Also  called  Eugenic-acid.  It  is  contained  in 
the  volatile  oil  of  Caryophiillus  aromatiats  (oil 
of  cloves)and  iu  oil  of  pimento.  It  is  obtained 
by  shaking  the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash,  and 
then  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassium  engenate 
separates,  which  is  washed  with  alcohol  and 
decomposed  by  acid.  Eugenoi  is  an  aromatic 
oil,    boiling  at   247°.     Its   alcoholic   solution 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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gives  a  blue  colour  with  ferric  chloride  ;  it 
has  the  propeity  of  iilu-iiul.  When  heated 
with  hydriodic  ncid,  it  gives  off  methyl  iodide. 
Wlieii  fuseil  with  caustic  potash  it  is  converted 
iiitn  acetic  acid  and  protocateelmic  acid, 
C6lIa(OHVCOOH.  The  H  in  the  (OH)  in 
eugenol  can  be  replacec"  by    idiuni,  &c. 

•©U'-gen-y,  s.  [Gr.  evyevia  (eugenia)  :  e5  (eit) 
WL-ll,  frond,  and  ytVos  (genos)  =  birth.]  Noble- 
ness o.  birth. 

*  eugh  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  s.     [Yew.] 

*OUgh-on  (gh  silent  or  guttural),  "ewgh- 
©n,  a.  "  [Eug.  eugh;  -en.]    Made  of  yew. 

"HIb  atlffe.-rmes  to  atretch  with  miffhen  bowe." 
Spenser  :  Motlter  Habberdt  Tale,  7*7. 

OU-gle'-na,  s.  [Gr.  eiJyATji'os(e7(j7/cjios)  =  bright- 
eyed  :  eS  (f«)  =  well,  briglit,  and  vAjjn}  {gl^ie) 
=  the  pupil  of  the  eye  ;  the  eyeball] 

Zool.  :  The  typic^il  genus  of  the  family 
Euglenia.  It  is  unattached,  with  a  red  eye- 
speck,  a  tail-like  process,  and  a  single  flagel- 
liforni  filiuneut.  The  species  or  forms  are 
present  in  some  pools  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  water  green  or  red,  and  form  a 
brilliant  pellicle  on  the  surface.  (Grijfith  £ 
Henfrey.)  The  colouring  matter  is  insohible 
in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which 
it  crystallizes  in  octohedra. 

eu-gle'-ni-a.,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  euglenia),  and 
Lat.  neut.  p"l.  suff.  -ia] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Dujardin  to  a 
family  of  Infusoria,  nearly  the  same  as 
Astasijea  of  Ehrenberg.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Flagellata. 

eu-grat-i-6'-le-a9,  s.pl.  [Gr.  e5(ew)=typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  Gratioles  (q.v.).] 

Bol.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Scrophulariads,  tribe 
GratioleEe. 

Eu'-gu-bine,  a.  [Seedef.]  Of  or  belonging 
to  the'ancient  town  of  Eugubium  (now  Gubbio) 
in  Italy.  Specially  applied  to  seven  tables  or 
tablets  discovered  there  in  a.d.  1444,  which 
famish  materials  for  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  ancient  Umbrian  language.  Four  of  the 
tablets  are  in  the  Umbrian  tongue,  two  in 
Latin,  and  one  partly  in  Umbrian  and  partly 
in  Latin.  The  contents  of  the  tablets,  whicli 
are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio.  are  directions 
for  the  performance  of  sacrificial  rites,  forms 
of  piayer,  &c. 

eu-har-mon'-ic,  «.  [Gr.  eZ  =  well,  good, 
and  ap^LovLKo^  (harmonikos)  =  harmonic] 

Mua-ic  :  Producing  perfect  harmony  or  con- 
cord. (Used  to  distinguish  concordant  sounds 
from  those  produced  by  the  tempered  scale.) 

oU'liem'-er-isin,  s.    [Euemerism.] 

*r  For  the  cognate  words  see  the  spelling 

EUEM-. 


eu-kalr'-xte. 


[EUCAIRITE.] 


©U-kamp'-tite,  s.  [Gr.  evKa/jLjmj^  (enkamptes) 
=  well-bent  ^r  curved  ;  e5  (eu)  =  well,  and 
Kdfinrtti  (kampto)  =  to  bend,  to  cur\'e.] 

Min.  :  According  to  Dana,  a  hydrous  variety 
of  Biotite  (q.v.),  but  the  Brit.  Mvs.  Catal. 
makes  the  two  species  distinct.  Eukamptite 
is  nearly  black,  except  in  thin  lamina*,  wlien 
it  is  brown,  red,  or  reddish-yellow.  Its  hard- 
ness is  2  to  2"5,  its  sp.  gr.  2'72.  Compos.  ; 
Silica,  38'13  ;  alumina,  21*60;  protoxide  of  iron, 
19  92;  protoxideof  manganes'',261 ;  magnesia, 
13-76 ;  water,  3-98.  Found  at  Presburg  in 
Hungary.    (Dana,  &c.) 

©u'-Uo-lite,  s,    [Edcolite.] 

ou-li-mel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  eu- 
lima  (q.v.).J 

Znul. :  A  sub-genus  of  molluscs,  genua  Chera- 
nitzia.     It  contains  four  British  species. 

en'-Ii-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (ev)  =  great,  and  At^td? 
(livios)  =' hunger.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  Mollu.scs, 
family  Pyramidellida'.  It  has  a  small  white 
polished  shell,  slender  and  elongate,  with 
many  nearly  level  whorls,  with  internal  pro- 
minent ribs  ;  apex  acute  ;  aperture  pointed  ; 
outer  lip  thickened  internally,  inner  one  re- 
flected over  the  pillar  ;  operculum  homy, 
sub-spiral.  When  the  animal  creeps,  it  places 
the  foot  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  the 
latter  being  so  concealed  within  the  shell  that 
only  the  tentacles  protrude.     Forty-nine  re- 


cent and  forty  fossil  species  are  known.  The 
former  are  from  Britain,  the  Mediterranean, 
Australia,  India,  and  the  Pacilic  ;  the  latter 
date  apparently  from  the  Carboniferous  period 
till  now.  The  recent  species  are  found  in  the 
sea  between  five  and  ninety  fathoms  <i*ep. 
(IVooiiward.) 

*  eu-l6g'-ic,  *©u-ldg'-ic-al,  ".     [Eng. 

euhgiy) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Containing'or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  of  the  nature  of  eulogy  ;  commen- 
datory ;  eulogistic. 

"  CU-l6g'-ic-al-l3^,  (wZv.  [Eng.  eulogical;  -ly.] 
In  manner  of  a  eulogy  ;  eulogistically. 

"Give  me  leave  euiogically  to  enuinemte  a  (ew  of 
those  mftiiy  attributes,  wbicn  liave  deservedly  been 
given  that  glorious  plauet"— Sir  T.  Herbert  :  Travels, 
p.  389. 

eu'-l6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  evlog(y);  -ist.]  One  who 
eulogizes,  speaks  well  of,  or  commends 
another  for  any  quality,  act,  or  performance  ; 
an  encomiast 

eu-lo-gist'-ic,  eu-lo-gist'-ical,  a.  [Eng. 
I'Mloglst :  -ic,  -ical.)  Containing  or  expressive 
of  eulogy  ;  commendatory,  laudatory. 

©U-l6-glSt'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  eulogistical ; 
■ly.]  In  a  eulogistic  manner ;  with  commenda- 
tion or  eulogy. 

*  eu-lo'-gi-um,  8.  [Low  Lat.]  A  eulogy 
(q.v.). 

"  T  adorn  the  sola'with  eulogium  due." 

Cowper:  Task.  Ul.  12. 

©U'-l6-gize,  v.t.  [Eng.  eulogiy);  -i2«.]  To 
speak  of  in  terms  of  eulogy  or  praise  ;  to 
praise,  to  commend. 

"Those 
Who  eulogize  their  country's  foea" 

ffuddesford:  Satir.  Poems. 

©U'-l6-gy,  s.  [Low  Lat.  eulogium,  from  Gr. 
€v\oyia.{eulogia) ;  evKoyiov  (evlogion),  from  ev 
(en)  —  well,  good,  and  Ae'yw  (lego)  =  to  speak  ; 
O.  Fr.  euloge;  Fr.  eloge.]  Praise,  encomium, 
panegyric ;  a  writing  or  speech  in  praise  or 
commendation  of  any  person,  on  account  of 
his  character,  services,  or  performances. 

"  Yet  emats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long  since. 
Their  eulogy."  Cowper:  Task,  lii.  4M. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  eulogy  and 
eJicomium,  see  Encomium. 

©U-l6ph'-i-a,  s.  [From  Gr.  ev\o(f>o<i  (eulo2)hos) 
=  well  plumed  :  ey  (eu)  ~  well,  and  A6t/)os 
(lo}ihos)  =  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  crest  of 
a  helmet.  So  named  because  the  labellum 
bears  elevated  lines  or  ridges.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Orchids,  tribe  Vandeae, 
family  SarcantbidEe.  Salep  has  been  made  in 
India  from  a  species  of  the  genus. 

©U-ly'-sytC,  s.  [Gr.  ehXv<rCa.  [eulusia)  = 
readiness  in  loosing  :  el  (en)=  well,  and  Avert? 
(lusis)  =  loosing,  dissolving  :  Avw  (hid),  first 
fut.  Kva-io  (luso)  =  to  imtie.] 

Petrol. :  A  gneissic  rock  consisting  of  augite, 
garnet,  &c. ,  found  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden. 

©U'-lyte,   S.      [EULYTINE.) 

Chem. :  C6H6N4O7.  Obtained  with  dyslyte 
by  the  action  of  concentmted  nitric  acid  on 
citraconic  acid.  They  are  separated  by  frac- 
tional crystallization  from  alcohol.  Eulyte  is 
the  more  soluble.  It  melts  at  99"5%  and 
dyslyte  melts  at  189°. 

©u'-l^-tine,  s.    [Gr.  euAuTos  (eulutos)  =  easily 
dissolved  or  broken  up ;  eu  (eu)  =  well ;  Ar-w 
(J,ud)  =  to  loose,  and  Eug.  suff-  -inc.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Eulvtite  (q.v.). 

eu'-ly-tit©,  s.  [Ger.  eulytin,  from  Gr.  eiJAvTO? 
(ruhi(os)  =  easy  to  untie,  easily  dissolved  or 
fusible  ;  suflf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  tetrahedral  mineral  of  resinous  or 
adamantine  lustre,  and  dark  brown,  grey, 
greyish-white,  or  pale  yellow  colour.  Its 
hardness,  4'5;  its  sp.  gr..  5  9  to  6.  Compos. : 
Silica,  22-23  ;  oxide  of  bismuth,  69':-]8;  phos- 
phoric acid,  3'31  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron,  240, 
&c.     Found  in  Saxony.    (Daiia.) 

eu'-man-ite,  s.  [Gr  «&  (eu);=  very,  and  /laros 
(manos)  =  scanty,  scarce.) 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Brookite  found  in  mi- 
nute crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts, 
in  an  albite  vein.    (Dana.) 

eu'-men-e^i,  s.  [Gr.  Eujuerfs  (Eumenes)  as  s.— 
a  Greek  proper  name,  borne  by  various  kings  ; 
as  adj.   ei'(i,€C7j5    (eumenes)  =  well  disposed, 


gi-acious  :  <t>  (eu)  =  well,  and  fxtvoi  (menos)  a 
temper,  disposition.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
EumenirlfE  (q.v.).  The  (.jenus,  which  is  exten- 
sive, consists  of  large  and,  as  a  rule,  gaily 
coloured  insects,  with  a  very  long  petiole  and 
a  jiyriforin  abdomen. 

eu-men'-i-dsa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eumen{es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  solitary  wasps  akin  to 
the  Vespidse,  in  which  they  are  sometimes 
merged. 

Eu-inen'-i-de§,  s.  [Gr.,  from  eu>et^s (e«m«- 
nes)  =  well-disposed,  wishing  well  :  eu  (eu)-= 
well,  good,  and  /xeVos  (meitos)  —  disposition, 
temper.] 

Gr.  Myth. :  Literally  the  gracious  goddesses, 
a  title  given  euphemistically  to  the  Furies, 
instead  of  their  proper  name  of  Erinnes  or 
Erinnys. 

eu-mi-mo'-se-aB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  et  («»)= typical, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  mim/3se(e  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  tribe  of  the  sub-ordef 
Mimoseae  (q.v.). 

en-nec'- tiis,  s.  [Gr.  eZ  (e«)  =  good,  and 
iTjKTo?  (nlktos)  =  swimming,  floating ;  vi^xia 
(nixho)  =  to  swim.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Boidae.  EunectiLS  viurinus 
is  the  American  Anaconda,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Anaconda  proper,  Python 
tigris,  a  native  of  Ceylon.     [Anaconda.] 

E:u'-ni-9e,  Eu'-m-ke,  s.  [Gr.  Ei/^tmj 
(Eunike)  =  Eunice,  a  Greek  female  proper 
name.  Timothy's  mother  was  so  called  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  el  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and 
viKTi  (nike)  =  conquest,  victory.] 

1.  Astron.  (Of  the  form  Eunike) :  An  aste- 
roid, the  18">th  found.  It  was  discovered  by 
Peteis,  on  March  1,  1878. 

2.  Zool.  (Of  the  form  Eunice);  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Eunicidjc  or  the  tribe 
Euniceae  (q.v.).  Eunice  gi^antea  is  a  sea 
centipede,  sometimes  as  long  as  four  feet,  and 
consisting  of  above  four  hundred  rings.  It  ia 
fou7id  in  the  ocean  adjacent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

eu-2ii9'-i-d»,  eu-nig'-e-w,  ».  pi.     [Mod. 

Lat.  eunic(e),  a,n(i  Lat.fein.  pi.  sufC.-idce,  or -««■.] 

Zool. :  A  family  or  tribe  of  Errant  Annelids 

with  large  branchial  tufts,  and  from  seven  to 

nine  toothed  jaws.    [Eunice.] 

©U'-ni-ke,  s.    [Eunice.] 

eu-nd'-mi-a,  s.  [Gr..  =  (l)  good  order,  (2) 
the  daughter  of  Themis  and  goddess  of  good 
government ;  fu  (?»)  =^  well,  good,  and  fojuot 
(novws)  =■  anything  assigned,  hence,  a  custom, 
a  law  ;  v4fj.oi  (nemo)  =  to  deal  out,  to  distri- 
bute.] 

Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  fifteenth  found. 
Itwasdiscoveredby  DeGasparis,  July  29,1851. 

Eu-no'-nu-an,  a.  &  s.     [Named  after  Euno- 

mius.     lS<.-o  Jef.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Euno- 
mius,  his  opinions,  or  those  of  his  followers. 
Eunomius  was  the  secretary  and  disciple  of 
Aetius,  whom  he  eclipsed  in  celebrity.  He 
became  Bishop  of  Cyzicum  in  a.d.  368,  and 
died  about  394. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  followers  of  Euno- 
mius. [A.]  He  held  that  ChristTi*asa  created 
being,  and  of  a  nature  unlike  that'of  the  Fathei*' 

*  eu -nd'injr,  s.  [Gr.  evi-oftia  (eunximia),  from 
eu  (eu)  =  well,  gond,  and  vofjiog  (nemos)  =  law, 
order.]     A  just  constitution  ;  equal  law. 

eu-nd'-ti-a,  s.  [Gr.  eucwros  (eunotos)  =  StOUt* 
backed  :  el  (eu)  =  stout,  and  wiros  (notos),  or 
I'oJTOi'  {noton)  =  the  back.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae,  sub-order 
Cymbellese.  Kiitzing  describes  forty  -  four 
species,  of  which  Smith  admits  seven  to  be 
British.    (Griffith  tt  Henfrey,  &c.) 

eu'-niicli,  s.  <fe  a.  [Lat.  eunuchus,  from  Gr. 
eui-or-xoy  (eunouchos)  =  one  who  had  charge  of 
the  sleeping  apartments  ;  evvij  (euJie)  =  a  bed, 
and  €xoi  (ec?w)  =  to  have,  to  keep;  Fr. 
euiiuqne.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  castrated  or  emas- 
culated ;  a  chamberlain. 

"  Like  eiinucht  they  sacrifice  their  manhood  f or  » 
voice."— id tWf/owTi  .■  Peleut  A  Thetit.    (Argument.) 


boil,  b^;  poiit,  j^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ag;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:;:lst.     ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  -  b^l*  d^L 
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eunuch— euphorbia 


•  B*  As  adj.  :  Unjiroductive. 

"  Me  hiul  )i  iiilixl  wlioUy  eunuch  and  ungODflratlve 
In  uialt«rH  of  litemtura  iiud  taiU,"—GoUiffin  :  Jliande- 
vni,\  lit.  ao. 

•  6U'-nuch,  v.t.  [Eunuch,  «.]  To  castrate,  to 
emasculate,  to  mako  a  euuuch  of. 

"They  vuniich  all   their  prleata  ;   from  whence  'tU 

Tliat  tliiiy'deaerve  no  children  of  their  owii." 

Creech:  Lucrelius.  ii.  678,  67». 

•  eu'-nuch-ate,  v.t.  [Tjat  etmuchitus,  ]>a. 
par.  of  eu nucha,  from  eicnuchus  —  a  eunuch.] 
To  make  a  eiiuutrh  of,  to  castrntc. 

"  It  w;i3  an  ImiHjasiliU-  atit  to  eiinnrhttUs  or  castrate 
theiuselvea."— BrowHfl;  Vulgar  Errouri. 

•  eu'-nuoh-i^m,  *  ou-nuch-isme,  s.    [Gr. 

evVoy\ (.0-^105  {*>. an- 'uch ismoH)  =z  castration.]  The 
statu  or  condition  of  u  eunu(;h  ;  ciistralion. 
"  That  ettnuchlim,  not  In  Itself,  but  for  tlie  klnKiloin 

of  heaven,  la  hetter  tliftn  it,  we  doubt  uot."—Bj}.  ilail  : 

lion.  ^  the  Harried  Clergy,  p,  64. 

•eu'-nuch-ize,  ^'.^  [Bng.  eimuc/i  ;  -ire]  To 
euiasculiite. 

"  Quite  excor<at«d,  exsect«d,  9unuc7tf«ed." — OautUn: 
Tearto/thc  Church,  p.  331. 

eu-om'-pha-lus,  s.  [Gr.  eS  (eu)  =  wide,  and 
6ju'/»aAos  {omjihalos)  —  the  navel.] 

Pal(Eon^  :  A  seiius  of  gnsteropodous  Mol- 
luscs, family  Tiirbinidse.  The  shell  is  de- 
pressed or  disci 'idal ;  the  wliorls  anj^ular  or 
coronated ;  the  aperture  polygonal ;  the  um- 
bilicus very  large ;  the  operevdum  shelly, 
round,  niultispiral.  Eighty  species  are  known, 
ranjjing  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Trias. 
They  are  found  fossil  in  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Australia.  (Salter  <£■  Woodward.) 
E.  pentagonalis  is  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone  ;  E.  rugosus  of  the 
Wenlock  limestone. 

OU-on'-y-in&S,  s.  [Lat.  Euonyme;  Gr. 
Evvofj-ia  {Eunomia},  the  mother  of  the  Furies, 
in  allusion  to  the  poisonous  character  of  the 
berries.  ] 

Bat. :  Spindle-tree.  A  genus  of  trees,  order 
Celastracege.  Calyx  four  to  six-cleft;  petals 
four  to  six;  stamens  four  to  six,  inserted  in 
a  broad  fleshy  disc  ;  ovary  three  to  five-celled  ; 
style  short ;  stigma  three  to  five-Iobed  ;  cap- 
sule three  to  five-lobed;  three  to  five-celled 
cells,  with  one  to  two  arillate  seeds.  About 
forty  species  are  known.  One,  Euonyvius 
euTopceus,  the  Common  Spindle-tree,  grows  in 
England,  and  more  rarely  in  Scotland.  The 
bai'k  of  E.  turgens,  the  inside  of  which  is 
bright  yellow,  is"  used  by  the  Hindoos  to  mark 
the  tika  on  their  forehead.  Lindley  thinks 
that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  dye.  It  is  era- 
ployed  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 

"  The  mtonj/mtti,  of  which  the  beat  skewers  are 
DiAde.  is  called  prickwood."— Jfonc*  Mason  :  Jfotes  on 
Shakespeare. 

©u-o-nym'-e-SB,  s.  j^l.  [Mod.  Lat.  euony-mCus) 
(q.v.),  and  L;it.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cfF.] 

Bat. :  A  tribe  of  Celastracese,  having  cap- 
sular fruit. 

©u  -  OS'- mite,  s.  [Gr.  euocruos  (euosmos)  = 
sweet-smelling,  fragrant :  eu  (eu)  =  good,  and 
oo-^ij  {osme)  —  smell ;  Eng.  suff.  -ite  (Jlfin.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  and  pitchy-looking 
brittle  browni.sh-yellow  mineral,  transparent 
when  in  thin  pieces.  It  is  strcmgly  electric. 
Compos. :  Carbon,  81"89  ;  hydrogen,  11*73 ; 
oxygen.  6-38  =  100. 

eu-ot'-o-n^uSt  «•  [Gr.  e5  (eii)  =  well,  to^^ 
((ijTJie)  =  abutting,  icfivm  (temno)  =  to  cut,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ons.] 

Min.  :  Cleaving  readily  ;  having  distinct 
cleavages. 

'eu-pa-thy,  5.  [Gr.  evnaOeia  (eiipatheia)  = 
comfort,  luxury,  sensitiveness  :  e^  (eii)  =  well, 
good,  and  irdOo's  (jxithos)  =  snfferin*;.]  Right 
feeling. 

"  Opposed  to  these,  had  the  vlrtuoiia  hia  euTTo^etai, 
fata  oipathies,  or  well-fi^llnifs,  translated  by  Cir«ro 
consfaiifke."  —  ilarrit:  Three  TreatUe*.  (Note  on 
treat,  iii.) 

eu-pa-t6r-i-a'-5e-SB»  s.  ■pt     [Mod.  Lat. 
eupalari{iim),  and  Lat.  fcni.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -area'.] 
Hot. :    A  tribe  of   Composite  plants,   sub- 
order Tubulitlone. 

©u-pat'-or-ine,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  eupa- 
tor{mm) ;  -ine  ('Vfp?^.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  said  by  Righoni  to  be 
contained  iu  EiipatrrriuTii  caniiabiuuvi. 


©U-pa-t6r'-i-uni»  s.  [Lat.  eujxitoria;  Gr. 
fvTiai\iipiov  {eAcpotnrioji)  —  the  geuus  Agrimony. 
(8eo  def.)  Said  by  Pliny  and  others  to  have 
been  named  from  Mitliridates  Kupator,  King 
of  Fontus,  who  used  it  as  an  antidote  to 
poison.] 

}'<ot.  :  Ilfmp  Agrimony.  A  genus  of  Com- 
jiosite  plants.  It  has  much-exserted  styles 
and  perfect  Horets.  EupatorLum  caiinabinum, 
tko  Conuuon  Hemp  Agrituouy,  is  a  plant  two 
to  four  feet  high,  having  the  leaves  with  three 
to  five  leartets.and  the  ht-ads  of  flowers,  which 
are  very  numerous,  pale  reddish-purple,  lliickly 
crowded  in  terminal  corymbs.  It  is  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  E.  Ayapana&nd  E.  perfolwtum 
are  sudorifics.  They  are  used  in  iJrazil  iu 
poison-bites.  Mr.  liartweg  says  that  the  vul- 
nerary called  niatica  comes  Irom  K.  {flntiiiosum. 
Ahuut  300  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
America. 

eu'-pa-tor-^,  s.     [Eupatohium.) 

But. :  A  book  name  given  by  Bentham  to 
the  botanical  genus  Kiipatorium.  Tiiere  is 
but  one  British  species,  the  Commou  Eupatory 
(Eupatorium  canuabinuiii). 

eu  -pfi.t'-rid  (pi  eu~pit'-ri-dflB),  s.     [Gr. 

eifirarpiSfn  {eupatride.^)  =:  of  a  good  or  noble 
fatlier  ;  of  noble  birtli  :  eu  (eft)  =  well,  good, 
and  iraTop  ipater)  =  a  father.] 

Or.  Antiq. :  A  member  of  the  Eupatridffi.  or 
aristocracy  of  Athens,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

ea-pat'-ri-^S9,  s.jil.    [Eupateid.] 

*  eu  -  pep-  si  -  a,  *  eu'  -  pep  -  sy,  s.     [Gr. 

cL'Tre^ta  (^ujjepsta)  =  good  digestion;  ev(eu)Ks 
well,  good,  and  7re'i//is  (j)epsis)=concoctiou,  di- 
gestion ;  TreTTTw  (pepto)  ~  to  cook,  to  digest.] 
Good  digestion. 

"  An  age  merely  mechanical  I  Evpepty  Its  main 
object."— Corii^/e."  Mitceil.  Enayi;  Signa  of  the  Timet. 

©U*pep'-tic,  a.  [Gr.  euircTTTos  {evpeptos)  =  (1) 
easy  of  digestion ;  (2)  having  a  good  digestion.] 

[EUPEPSIA.] 

1.  Easy  of  digestion. 

2.  Having  a  good  digestion. 

"  Thufi  it  seems  eaay  for  a  large,  euprpttc,  and  Jolly, 
looking  niiiu  to  liave  a  good  temper.'  — Saturdav 
Jievicw.  March  2,  1877.  p.  ibl. 

eu-pbe'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  ev^rnio^  {eupMmo.'i)  = 
auspicious :'  e5  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  '|)^fti] 
{pkemc)  =  fame.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Psittacidae,  sub-family 
Pczoporina;  (Parakeets  or  Farroquets).  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  beautiful  tittle  Grass  Para- 
keets of  Australia. 

eu'-plie-mi^in,  s.  [Gr.  eu<^)j/i.to-/tds  (euphe- 
viismos),  from  eii^Hj/it'o  (euphemia)  =  tlie  use  of 
wojds  of  good  omen  :  ev  (eu)  —  well,  and 
if>r)n.i  (phemi)  =  to  speak  ;  Fr.  eupliemisme.] 

Rhet, :  The  use  of  a  delicate  word  or  ex- 
pression for  one  which  is  harsh,  indelicate,  or 
offensive  to  delicate  ears ;  a  softened  expres- 
sion :  as  the  use  of  Eumenides  or  gracious 
goddesses  for  the  Erinues  or  Furies. 

eu-phe-mis'-tic,  eu-phe-mis'-tic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  eu'tfuj/xtT^os  (eupiiemismos) ;  Eng.  "  sufl". 
-ism.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  euphe- 
mism ;  making  soft  or  more  delicate  of  ex- 
pression. 

eu-phe-mis'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euphe- 
mistical: -ly.]  In  a  euphemistic  maimer;  by 
way  of  euphemism. 

*  eu'-phe-mize,  v.t.  [Gr.  €v«^r}fiL^ti3  (evpM- 
mizo).'}  To  make  euphemistic ;  to  soften  or 
render  more  delicate  in  expression. 

eu-pho'-ni-a,  s.    [Gr.  ey^wfia  (evpkonia)  = 
symphony  :   ev  (c)  =  well,   good,  and  <^«tni 
(phone)  =  sound,  voice.] 
I.  Music : 

1.  A  sweet  sound. 

2.  A  consonant  combination  of  sounds. 

II.  Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Fringillidse,  sub- 
family Tanagrina?(Tanngers).  Eup/ioiiLavwsica 
is  the  Organist  Tanager  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
small  bird  which  sings  well.  The  plumage  of 
the  male  is  mostly  black  and  orange. 

eu-pho'-ni-ad,  s.  [Gr.  ew^wcia  (ewplMni(a)= 
eujihony,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ad.] 

M^tsic :  An  instrument  in  which  are  com- 
bined the  characteristic  tones  of  the  organ 
and  other  instruments. 


eu-phon'-ic,    eu-phon'-ic-al,  0      (Eng. 

euphon'y);  -ic,  -icu/.J  CharaJ-terized  by  or 
pertaining  to  euphony;  sounding  agreeably; 
iileasing  to  tlie  ear. 

eu-phon'-i-eon, ».    [Euphonic] 

Music:  A  kind  of  upright  piano. 

eu-pho'-ni-oiia,  a.  [Eng.  euphony;  -oui.) 
Agreeable  in  tiuund ;  ])lt'usi[ig  to  the  ear; 
euphonic ;  smooth-sounding. 

"  Eiiphoniout  lantrungca  are  not  necccnrily  easy  of 
acquire  lueul- ■'— iatAain. 

eU'pli6'~ni-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  euplwnious; 
■li/.]  Ill  a  euphoni<:  or  melodious  maimer; 
with  euphony  or  harmony. 

*  eu'-phon-l^m.  s.     [Eng.  euphon^y);   -ism. 

An  agreeable  sound,  or  combination  of  sounds. 

eU'Plio'-iu-nin, ».  [Gr.  €v4>ujvoi  (eup}tdno$)^ 
hannonious  or  pleasant  in  sound.]  [Euphony.) 
MiLsic:  A  brass  bass  instrument,  properly 
belonging  to  a  military  band,  but  frequently 
introduced  into  the  onrhestra  as  a  substitute 
for  the  third  or  bass  tromVjone,  to  the  tone 
of  which  the  sound  of  the  euphonium  lias  n9t 
the  slightest  aflSnity.    (iStaijier  dt  Barrett.) 

*  eu'-pho-nize,  v.t.     [Eng.  euphoTiiy);  -ize.t 

To  make  harmonious  or  agieeable  in  sound. 

eU'-phO-ndn,  S.    [Gr.  evt^ioro^  (eup1id>l09)—hMf 
mouious  or  pleasant  in  sound. 
Music:  The  same  as  Edphokicoh  (q.v.). 

*  eu'-pbo-UOtis,  a.    [Gr.  eu^ur-o?  (euphSnoB).] 

Euphonious  ;  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  sniooth 
sounding. 

eu'-phd-n^,  s.  [Gr,  evifiiuvia  (cit}'h5nia).  frotf 
ciK^utvos  (euphonos)  =  hai  nionious  or  pleasant 
to  the  ear:  e3  (eiO=well,  good,  and  (fxui-^ 
(phone)  —  a  sound,  a  voice  ;  Fr.  eiiphonie.]  An 
agreeable  or  pleasing  sound  or  combination  of 
sounds;  a  pronunciation  of  letter*  BjUd^bles, 
or  words  which  is  pleasant  to  the  ear;  the 
contrary  to  harshness. 

"T)ie  mountains  anciently  named  Epopams,  ttov 
for  otjihoiiy  swftened  into  Epomeo.~— JPiwtuce ;  Tout 
through  Italy,  cb.  L 

eu-phor'-bi-a,  s.  [Lat.  euphorlyia,  euphor- 
bium  (Pliivj)  ;'Gr.  ev^opfiCov  (euphorbion)  =  an 
African  plant  with  an  acrid  juice  ;  ev^op^t'a 
(ei(phorhia)  =  good  feeding,  high  condition  ; 
e^''(f>op^oy  (eriphorhos)  =  well  fed  :  ev  (eu)  = 
well,  and  4>^p^to  (pkerbo)^U)  feed,  to  nourish,  ] 
Bot. :  A  geuus  of  plants,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Euphorbieae,  the  order  Eu- 
phorbiaceae,  and  the  alliance  Euphorblales 
(q.v.).  Inflorescence  consisting  of  many  male 
and  one  female  flower  in  a  four-to-five  lobed 


euphorbia  amycdalo/des, 

L   Infloresceuce.  2.  Male  Flow. 

involucre,  lobes  with  thick  glands  at  the 
sinuses,  Male  flower  with  a  pedicelled  stamen 
and  a  didymous  anther  ;  female  with  an  ovary 
on  a  lengthened  ]iedicel.  stigma  lobed,  capsule 
three-lobed,  three-valved ;  the  outer  jmrt  of 
the  fruit  coriaceous,  the  inner  hard  and  two 
valved.    About  700  species  are  known. 

•I  Many  species  are  very  poisor-^u*.  Ths 
Africans  smear  their  arrows  with  ihe  juice 
of  Eiiphurbta  heptaffona^  E.  virosa,  and  E. 
cereifontiis ;  the  Brazilian  Indians  theirs  with 
that  of  E.  colini/olia.  The  capsules  of  E. 
Lathyri:^  are  said  to  intoxicate  fisb  :  ^ke  u^tive 
B.  hibernica  and  tlie  foreign  E.  pisaxtoria 
poison  them.  Many  have  medicinal  qualities. 
E.  esiiUi,  E.  Cyparissias,  E.  amygdaloides,  E. 
Heliosaypici,  E.  Feplus.  E.  Peplotdes,  E.  pahis- 
tris,  E.  pilosa,  E.  ChamcBsyce,  E.  Peplis,  E. 
sp>no:vi.    E.  dendrntles.  E.  aleppica,  E.  Apios, 


CSlte,  f3.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  *   ^a,  pel 
or,  ^^'ore.  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cilb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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jnd  E.  Lat/ujris  are  known  as  purgatives  ;  .so 
Also  are  E.  buxiJoUa  iu  the  West  Indies,  K. 
papVlosa^  (;t  daugerous  epecies  however)  in 
IJiuzil,  c  iauri/olia  in  Pern,  E.  poj^ulacoldis 
tu  Chih',  and  E.  Tinicalli  in  India.  The  leaves 
if  E.  nereifoUa  are  reganled  by  the  iiativ<^ 
practitioneis  of  liidiii  as  a  x*mgative  and  de- 
jbstJ'iient ;  externally  it  is  emjiloyed,  wlicn 
mixevl  with  Margosa  oil,  in  cases  ol'coiitiuiiled 
limb  produeed  by  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
Toote  of  one  of  these,  E.  Heliosa^pia,  Imve 
been  the  basis  of  various  quack  fever  mixtures. 
E,  jiarvijlora  and  E.  hurta  are  used  iu  India, 
E.  liniuris  in  America,  E.  canescens  in  Spain, 
as  E.  kiberua  formerly  was  in  England,  as  a 
remedy  against  .sypliilis.  E.  tribuloides  is 
regarded  in  the  Canai-ies,  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  as  a  diaplioretic.  The  roots  of  E. 
Gerordiaiia,  E.  Ipecacuanha,  and  E.  Pithyuso. 
are  emetic.  E.  thymifolia  is  prescribed  in 
India  for  children's  diarrhoea  and  to  expel 
worms  ;  so  also  is  E.  tiypeHcifolia  iu  tropiciil 
America.  E.  balsamifera  is  cooked  and  eaten  ; 
B.  TiiauTitanLca  i.s  used  as  a  condiment;  A". 
officinarum,  E.  antiquorum,  and  E.  canariensis 
furnish  the  gum  resin  called  Euishorbiinu 
*  (q.  V.)  ;  the  juice  of  E.  Tirucalli  is  used  in  India 
as  a  vesicatory  and  the  plant  itself  as  a  fence, 
the  acridity  of  the  juice  preventing  cattle 
from  eating  it.  E.  phoi^phwea  shines  in  the 
forests  of  Brazil  by  night  with  a  pliosjihores- 
cent  light.  {Benthavi,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
LuuUejt,  &c.)  Tliu  t'aper  Spurge,  Euphorbia 
lalhgsis,  yields  an  extrt-niely  acrid  fixed  oil, 
known  iu  medicine  as  Oil  uf  Euphorbia,  or  Oil 
of  Caper  Spurge.  It  is  obtained  by  expi-ession, 
or  by  the  aid  of  ether  or  alcohol,  and  closely 
resenibltre  croton-oil  iu  its  properties,  though 
it  is  less  powerful.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  crotoii-oil,  in  doses  of  from  three 
to  ten  drops,  but  is  good  only  when  recently 
extracted.  Many  others  of  the  Euphorbia  are 
popularly  known  as  SpuFges. 

Ju-phor-bi-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi    [Lat.  euphorbi(a) 
(ij^.v.),  and  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceis.] 

Bot. :  Spurgeworts.  A  large  and  important 
order  of  Diclinous  Exogcns,  the  typical  one 
of  the  alliance  Euphorbiales  (q.v.)-  The 
species  consists  of  trees  or  herbaceous  plants, 
often  abounding  in  acrid  milk  ;  the  leaves  are 
opposite  or  alternate,  generally  simple,  and, 
as  a  rule,  with  stipules  ;  tlie  flowers  are  axil- 
lary or  terminal,  often  placed  within  a  calyx- 
like involucre ;  the  calyx,  if  present,  is  inferior, 
with  various  scaly  glaudular  or  scaly  internal 
appeuiAges  ;  corolla  petaloid  or  scaly,  some- 
times gflinopetalous  ;  stamens  definite  or  inde- 
finite, distiuct  or  mouadelphous  ;  ovary  gene- 
rally three-celled,  but  sometimes  with  two 
cells  or  with  one,  or  with  more  than  threa 
styles  generally  equal  in  number  to  the  cells  ; 
stiguia  com  pound  or  single,  with  several  lobes; 
fruit  generally  trieoecous  ;  seeds  solitary  or 
twin,  suspended  often,  with  an  aril ;  enibrj'o 
enclosed  in  fleshy  albumen.  Jussieu  and  bis 
Mlowers  considered  the  Euphorbiacese  an 
apetalous  order,  exceptional  genera  forming 
petals ;  Lindley  and  his  followers  a  poly- 
petaloas  one,  in  many  genera  of  which  the 
petals  are  wanting.  The  habit  of  the  Euphor- 
biacese  is  very  diversilied.  In  1S45  Lindley 
enumerated  191  genera,  and  estimated  the 
known  species  described  or  undescribed  at 
2,500.  These  have  now  been  increased  to  about 
3,0U0.  Three-eiglitlis  are  from  tropical  Ame- 
rica ;  filty  from  North  America,  outside  the 
tropics  ;  about  one-sixth  from  India,  many 
from  the  Cape,  and  about  120  from  Europe,  of 
which  sixteen  ai-e  British.  Many  Euphor- 
biaceai  are  poisonous,  the  special  seat  of  the 
venom  being  in  fhe  milk  ;  but  heat  can  drive 
itawTiy,  so  thattheManihotor  Cassava,  highly 
deleterious  when  raw.  becomes  wholesome  by 
being  cooked.  The  milk  of  tliis  order  furnishes 
caoutchouc.  For  the  gum  resin  Euphorbium, 
see  that  word ;  for  the  properties  of  otlier 
species  of  the  order  see  Box,  Bridelia,  Buxus, 
Castor-oil,  Croton,  Enphorbia,  Manchineal, 
PedJIanthus,  Siphonia,  &c. 

4U-phor-bi-a'~9e-ous,  a.     [Mod.  Lat. 
euphorbiacecE  (q.v.\  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  EupliorbiaceEe 
(q.v.) 

OU'phor'-bi-se,  s.  pi     [Pl.  of  Lat.  euphorbia 

(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  the  sub-order  Euphorbiese. 
Itconsists  of  herbs  or  shrubs  with  milky  juice ; 
many  stamens  collected  into  a  calyx-like  in- 
volucre, by  some  called  a  perianth  ;  a  solitary 
pistil  pedit-elled,  three-lobed  and  three-celled. 


eu-phor'-bi-al,  a.  &  s.  [l^at.  euphorbi{a), 
and  Eng.,  dtc.  a'ulf.  -ai.] 

A,  A$  ailjectioe: 

Bot. :  Pertaining,  or  relating,  or  akin  to  tlie 
alliance  Euphorbiales,  or  to  the  genus  Eu- 
phorbia (q.v.). 

B*  As  suhntantive : 

Bot. :  A  member  of  tlie  alliance  Euphor- 
biales (q.v.). 

eu-phor-bi~a'-le§,  s.  pl  [Lat.  euj^horhiia), 
and  pl.  masc.  &  fern.  sulf.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens.  It 
has  scattered  monodichlamydeous  flowers, 
superior  consolidated  carpels,  axile  placenta-, 
and  a  large  embryo,  surrounded  by  abundant 
albumen.  It  contains  the  five  following 
orders  :  (J)  Euphorbiaceae,  (2)  Scepacea;,  (3) 
Callitrichaceae,  (4)  EmpetraccEe,  and  (5)  Nepen- 
thaceae  (?).    {Lindley.) 

eu-phor'-bi-e-aa,  s.  pl.  [Lat.  euphoTbi{a) 
(q.v.),  and  lem.  pl.  adj.  sulf.  -eo;.] 

Lot. :  A  tribe  of  Eupborbiacese  (q.v.).  The 
ovule  is  solitary,  the  seeds  are  albuminous, 
the  flowers  moncecious,  with  the  male  and 
female  ones  mixed  in  a  cup-shaped  involucre. 
{Lindley.)  Dr.  Hookermakes  the  Euphorbiese 
a  sub  order,  with  the  following  character : 
Ovules  one  to  two  in  each  cell ;  raphe  ventral ; 
capsule  septicidal ;  valves  elastically  break- 
ing away  from  the  seed-bearing  axis.  He 
divides  it  into  two  tribes,  Euphorbite  and 
Acalypheae.    {Hooker:  Students'  British  Flora.) 

eu-phor'-bi-um,  s.  [Lat.  euphorbmm;  Gr. 
ivit^op^iov  {eup}wrbio}i)=Wiii  euphorbia  (q.v.).] 
An  acrid  poisonous,  inflammable,  green  resin, 
flowing  from  the  wounded  stems  of  Euphorbia 
officiiiarmn,  andE.  antiquorum,  African  plants, 
and  E.  canariensis  is  from  the  Canaries.  It  is 
gathered  in  leather  bags.  In  India  it  is  mixed 
with  the  seeds  ot  Sesamum  orientate,  and  uslhI 
externally  in  rheumatism,  and  internally  in 
cases  of  obstinate  constipation.    {Lindley.) 

eu-phor'-bone,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  euphorb{ia) 
(q.v.)  ;  -one  {CItem.)  (q.v.).] 

Cliem.  :  Ci5n240.  A  substance  obtained 
froni  Euphorbium.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  benzol,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melting 
at  lltj".  It  is  oxidised  by  oxalic  acid,  forming 
nitric  acid.     It  is  a  drastic  purgative. 

t  eu'-pho-tide,  _s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ev  (eu)  = 
well  i  it»u)5  (p/tds),  genit.  ^ojtos  (photos)  — 
light,  and  suff.  -ide.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  Haiiy  to  a  rock 
composed  of  smaragdite  and  jade,  or  of  dial- 
lage  and  felspar.  The  same  as  Diallaoe- 
RocK  (q.v.). 

eu-phra'-^i-a,  s.  [Gr.  tw^pao-ta  (eupkrasid) 
=  good  cheer,  from  eytfipairw  {euphraino)  = 
to  delight ;  eut^/xoc  {euphron)  =  cheerful :  cy 
(eu)  =  well,  and  <jipr)v  {phren)  =  the  heart, 
the  mind.l 

Bot. :  Eye-bright,  Euphrasy.  A  genus  of 
Scrophulariacea;,  tribe  Euphrasieae  (q.v.). 
Calyx  tubular,  four-cleft;  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  two-lipped,  lower  one  of  nearly  three 
equal  lobes  ;  capsule  ovate  -  obloug,  com- 
pressed, two-celled  ;  seeds  many,  pendulous, 
longitudinally  ribbed.  Euphrasia  officinalis 
is  the  common  Eye-bright  (qv.).  It  is  a  well- 
known  British  plant. 

eu-pbra'-^i-c-ae,  s.  pl  [Mod.  Lat.  enpkra- 
siia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pl.  adj.  sufl".  -eae.] 

Bot. :  A  ti  ibe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  sub-order 
Rhinanthidea?.    [Euphrasia.  ] 

eu'-phra-sy,  s.    [Edphrasia.] 

Bot.  :  The  Eyebright  {Euphrasia  officinalis) 
(q.v.). 

"  Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  me 
Tbe  visual  nerve."  i/ifton  :  P.  L.,  xL  4H. 

eu'-pbro-e,  5.    [Eltym.  doubtful.] 

Nant.  :  A  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for 
the  passage  of  the  awning-cords  which  sus- 
pend the  ridge  of  an  awning.  The  euphroe 
(or  upliroe)  and  its  pendent  cords  form  a 
crow-foot. 

Eu-phr6s'-3?-ne,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth.  :  One  of  the  Graces,  who  pre- 
sided at  festive  meetings. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  tliirty-first 
found.  It  was  discoverL-d  by  Ferguson," Sept. 
1,  18J4. 


3.  Bol. :  A  genus  uf  Compoaitae,  tribe  tiene- 
cionidea;,  sub-tribe  Ivese. 

eu'-pbu-ifm,  s.  [From  Euphves  (Gr.  Eu^tf^ 
=  uf  good  natural  jtarts,  clever),  the  name  of 
the  principal  character  in  two  works,  or 
rather  of  one  work  in  two  parts,  written  by 
John  Lyly ;  the  first,  Euphucs,  the  Anatomjf 
of  Wit,  in  1&71',  a.v.,  the  second,  Euphues 
and  his  England,  in  1580,  a. D.,  a  work  full  of 
aftectation,  but  whose  inostBtrikingcharacter- 
i.stics  were  alliteration  and  verbal  antithesis. 
It  i^untains  a  great  multitude  of  acute  obser- 
vations and  profound  thoughts,  and  was  long: 
considered  a  model  of  elegance  in  writing, 
and  the  highest  authority  in  all  matters  of 
courtly  and  polished  speeelu  Tlie  pedantiy 
and  tcdiousncss  of  its  imitators  gave  occasion 
to    the   jtresent    meaning    of    euphuism.]     A 

Eedantic  affectation  of  ekgant  and  high-flown 
■nguage. 

"  The  quulit^  of  style  called  eupfuiism  bos  more  or 
less  provjiiled  in  lutcr  iieriods  of  English  literature."— 
Mari/i :  Origin  o/  L'nglM*  Language,  p.  544, 

eu'-phu-ist,  s.  [From  Euphu{e.s);  and  Eng. 
sufl".  -xst.]  One  given  to  euphuism;  one  who 
makes  use  of  a  pedantic  allectation  of  higli- 
flown  language. 

"  It  may  have  Buited  the  purposes  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ill  Mb  cleverly -drawn  fcir  Fiercie  Sliaftou.  to 
liAxcnXe  thQ  Eitphuifts." —C,  KingiLcy  :  Wettward  Bot 
p.  275. 

eu-phll-ist'-ic»  a.  [Eng.  enphuist:  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  euphuism  or  the  euphuists ;  of  the 
nature  of  euplmism. 

"We  have  uo  hint  of  the  decline  of  euphuistic  TO- 
mance." — Saturday  Review,  Feb.  17, 18b3,  y.  203. 

*  eu'-phu-ize.  v.i.  [Eng.  euphu{es);  suff. 
■  ize.\  To  make  use  of  euphuism  oreuphuistic 
language  ;  to  talk  or  write  like  a  euphuist. 

eu-phyl'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  eu<|)i>Mos  (euphullos)  = 
well  leaved :  e^  {eu)  =  well,  and  <^uAAoi» 
{phidlo7i)  =  a  leaf;  -i(e(il/m.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.. :  A  transparent  or  translucent  mineral^ 
like  mica,  but  splitting  less  easily.  Hardness, 
3-.')  to  4-5  ;  sji.  gr.  2-96  to  S'OO.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  39-6i  to  40*96 ;  alumina,  41*40  to  4S  ; 
soda,  4*26  to  5"10  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  I'yO  to 
1-60  ;  water,  S'OO  to  6'23,  &c.  Found  in  Dela- 
ware.   {Dana.) 

eu'-pi-6ne,  s.    [Gr.,  =  very  fat  or  rich.] 

f.Vwm. ;  Reichenbach's  name  for  a  colour- 
less, fragrant  liquid  produced  in  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  bones,  wood,  coal,  &c.  It 
is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable,  burning 
with  a  smokeless  flame ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  mixes  rea<tily  with  oils,  and  dis- 
sohes  resins  and  fats. 

eu-pla.S'-tlC,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  euTrAooTo?  (euplas- 
tos)  =  that  can  be  easily  moulded ;  irKda-aia 
{2'lassd)  ~  to  mould,  to  form;  -ic] 

A,  As  adjective  : 

Phys.  :  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming 
organizable  iu  a  high  degree,  as  in  false  mem- 
branes, resulting  from  acute  inflammation  in 
a  healthy  person,    {Duiiglison.) 

B.  An  substantive : 

Phys. :  Lobsteiu's  name  for  the  elaborated 
organizable  matter  by  which  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  renewed. 

eu-plec-tel'-la,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  dimin.  of  Gr. 
evTT\€KTO<y  (euplektos)  =  well  -  plaited,  well- 
twisted;  €i5  {eu)  =  well,  and  Tr\tK-T6<;  {pUktos) 
=  plaited,  twisted  ;  irAcKiu  {pkko)  =  to  plait, 
to  twist.] 

Zool :  Venus's  Flower-basket.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  EuplectellidEe  (q.v.), 

eu-plec-tel-li-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupko- 
teU{a),  and  Lat.  leni.  pl.  adj.  suflT.  ■ida:.'\ 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Siliceous  Sponges,  section 
nexactinellidfe. 

eu-plex-op'-ter-a,  s.  pl  [Gr.  ev  (ew)  = 
well ;  TrAe^is  {plexis)  =  plaiting,  wea^-ing,  and 
irrtpd  {2jtera)  =  wiugs.  So  called  because  the 
posterior  wings,  which  are  membraneous,  are 
so  elaborately  foldtd.  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  as  not  to  be  adapted  for  flight.] 

Eiitnm.:  A  name  given  by  Westwood  to  an 
order  of  Insects  cont;iining  but  one  family — 
viz.,  the  Forficulidie  or  Earwigs.  Leach  called 
them  Dermaptera  (q  v.). 

eu-plo'-ta,  s.  pl.    [From  Mod.   Lat.  evptotes 

(q.v.)l    ' 
Zool :  A  family  of   Infusoria  founded  by 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
clan,  -tlan  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sioas,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  del* 
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Ehreuberg.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  a 
carapace;  there  aie  two  distinct  alimentary 
orilices,  ueittier  of  which  ia  terminal.  The 
locomotive  organs  consist  of  cilia,  hooks, 
claws,  or  styles. 

•U-plo'-te^,  a.  [Gr.  euTrXiuTOs  (evplotos)  = 
favourable  to  sailing :  e^  {eu)  =■  well,  and 
n-AwTos  (jiiofos)  =  flouting  ;  irAtuia  (ploo).  Ion. 
for  ffAeoj  (pUo)  =  to  sail.) 

ZooL:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Euplota  (q.v.).    There  are  many  species. 

•  eu-prd«'-tio»  a.  [Gr.  e{>  (ew)  =  well,  good, 
and  TTpaKTiK6<;  {praktikos)  =  acting,  eflective  ; 
irpd<ra-oi  (jirassff)  =  to  do,  act.]     Acting  well. 

"  On  the  whole  good-humoured,  eupeptic,  and  «uprac- 
tic"—Carlyte:  JlUcell..  IIL  215. 

©U-po-da,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  evno6ia  (eupodia)  = 
goitdnesa  of  foot ;  eun-ous  (eupous)  =  with  good 
feet:  ej  (eu)=good,  and  irous  (potts),  genit. 
froSos  (podos)  =  a  foot.  So  named  from  the 
large  size  of  the  posterior  thighs  in  many  of 
these  insects.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles) 
established  V>y  Latreille.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  families.  Sagridae  and  Crioceridae. 

eu-psiiiti'-nii-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  «J  (e«)  = 
abundant,  ani.1  i/<a/x^O¥  {psammos)  =■  sand.] 

PalcEont. :  A  family  of  Actinozoa,  tribe 
Perforata. 

•U'PS^jn'-mi-dso,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eupsam- 
mi{a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflF.  -ida;.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Zoantharia  Scleroder- 
mata,  tribe  Perforata.  Range  iu  time  from 
the  Upper  Silurian  till  now. 

eu-pyr-isliro  -ite  (pyr  as  pir),  s.    [Gr.  e^ 

{en)  =  well  ;  iriip  (pur)  =  fire  ;  xpcu?  (chros)  ~ 
skin,   colour  of  skin,  complexion,  and  sufT. 
-ite  (Mm.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite  (q.v.). 

eu-pyr'~i-6n»  s.  [Gr.  ei  (ew)  =  well,  good, 
and  irvp  (pur)  =  fire.]  A  contrivance  for 
obtaining  a  light  instantaneously  :  as,  a  lucifer 
match,  &c. 

Su-ra'-^lan,    a.    &   s.        [A  contraction  of 

Eur(o2iean)  and  Asian.] 
Ethnology :  * 

A,  As  adj.  :  A  term  applied  in  Hindustan 
to  those  born  of  a  European  father  and  Hindu 
mother. 

B.  Assjibst.  :  One  who  is  born  of  a  Euro- 
pean father  and  a  Hindu  mother;  a  half- 
caste. 

Eurasian-plain,  s. 

Geog.  (£■  Ethnol. :  The  great  plain  extending 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
name  was  given  in  1865.    (Haydn.) 

t  eu-re'-lLa,  5.  [Gr.  evprfKa  (heureka)  =  I  have 
found  or  Giscovered,  perf.  indie,  of  evpio-Kw 
{heurisko)  =  to  find  or  discover.]  The  ex- 
clamation of  Arcliimedes  on  hitting  upon  a 
method  of  as^ertiiining  the  amount  of  alloy  in 
the  crown  of  King  Hiero,  of  Syracuse  ;  hence, 
a  discovery,  an  invention. 

eiir'-e-te,  s.     [Gr.  fupTjro?  (euretos)  =  easy  to 
tell :  ev(eu)  =  easy,  and  pew  (rheo)  =  totell{?).] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Eure- 
tidaa  (q.v.). 

CU-ret  -i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  eiiret(e),  and 
Lilt.  ft-m.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

ZooL :  A  family  of  Hexactinellid  spongos. 
Range  in  time  from  the  Chalk  till  now. 

•  ©U'-iripe,  s.  [EuRiPUs.]  A  strait,  a  narrow 
channel  or  arm. 


*  eu-np'-lZO,  vA.     [Eng.  Eurip(jui)  ;  suflT.  -we.] 
To  fluctuate,  to  be  carried  hither  and  thither. 

"The  ayr  doth  eunpiz*.  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and 
thither." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vii..  ch.  xili. 

*  ou-ri'-pua,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  strait,  channel,  or  arm  of  sea; 
specif,  that  strait  which  separates  Eubaeafrom 
BcEotia.  where  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times  a  day. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  fluctuation. 

"  Thev  have  ordained,  that  the  nrovlaion  of  this 
establlBnment  might  be  a3  stable  aa  tne earth  on  which 
Itat-inds.  nnd  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  euripiiit  of 
funds  and  actions."— /Turfc*-. 


©U'-litC,  s.      [Fr.] 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  in  which  all  the  Ingredients 
of  granite  are  blended  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  Sometimes  there  are  scattered  through 
its  base  crystals  of  quartz  and  mica.  If  the 
terminology  of  rocks  introduced  by  Dana  be 
followed,  it  should  be  called  Euryte. 

eu-rit'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  eurit(e);  -ic.J  Com- 
pus.'d  of,  containing,  related  to,  or  resem- 
bling eurite  (q.v.). 

euritlc  porphyry » ». 

Petrol.:  A  porphyry  of  which  eurite  is  the 
basis,  or  which  consistii  mainly  of  eurite.  It 
occurs  near  Christiania  in  Norway,  jiassing 
into  granite.  Lyell  regards  it  as  plutonic 
mtherthan  volcanic.  (Lyell:  Student's  Manual.) 

eu'-rith-my,  $.    [Eubythmy.] 

eu-rdo'-l^-don,  s.  [Gr.,  =  a  north-east 
wind.]  A  north-east  wind  blowing  very  dan- 
gerously in  tlie  Mediterranean  in  the  early 
spring  ;  now  called  Gri^galia.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  as  being  the  cause  of  the 
shipwreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
sailing.     It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind. 

Eiir-o-mer'-i-can,  3.  &  a.  [A  contraction  of 
Euro(pm}i)  and  (Ajmerican.] 
Ethnology  : 

A.  As  subst. :  A  term  introduced  by  Wilson 
(to  whom  we  also  owe  "prehistoric"),  to 
signify  an  American  of  European  descent,  as 
distinguished  from  the  native  inhabitants  of 
that  continent. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
the  race  described  under  A. 

Ea-rd'-pa,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Classic  Mythology : 

(1).    A   daughter    of    Oceanos.      (Hesiod : 
Theog.,  357.) 
(2).  A  daughter  of  Agenor.  King  of  Phoenicia, 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  52nd  found.  It 
was  discovered  by  GoWschmidt,  Feb.  4,  1858. 

Eiir-d-pSB-O-,  pre/.  [Lat,  Europceus  =  per- 
taining to  Europe,  European.] 

Enropseo-Slberian,  a. 

Geog. :  Comprehending  Siberia  and  a  large 

part  of  Europe. 
Europceo-Siberian  Forest  Region : 
Bot.  Geog.  :  A  forest  region  extending  from 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.    (Thome.) 

Eiir-d'pe'-^n,  a.  &  s.  £Fr.  Europien;  Lat. 
Europaiiis,  fr.  Gr.  Eiipwiraios  (Europaios)-,  from 
Lat.  Europa  ;  Gr.  EypatTnj  (Europe)"]. 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Europe ; 
inhabiting  or  native  to  Europe,  tlie  smallest 
but  most  enlightened  continent  of  the  world. 
It  extends  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Cas- 
pian. The  boundary  line  between  it  and  Asia 
is  not  a  very  natural  one,  the  two  virtually 
constituting  one  continent  instead  of  two. 

B.  -43  subst.  :  A  native  of  Europe. 

£uropean  plan,  «.  The  system  of 
hotel-keeping  according  to  which  the  daily 
charge  includes  only  lodging  und  service,  as 
distinguished  from  the  American  plan  (q.v.). 

eiir-d-pe'-an-ize,  v.*.  [Eng.  European; 
■  ize.]  To  naturalise  in  Europe  ;  to  adapt  or 
accommodate  to  European  manners,  character, 
or  usages. 

*  Eiir'-US,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  evpos  (euro^-).]  The 
cast  wind. 

eiir-y'-a-le.  s.  [Lat.  Euryale,  one  of  the 
Gorgons,  from  the  thorny,  menacing  habit  of 
the  plant.     [2.]    (Paxton.)] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ophiuroidea.  It  is  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Euryalidse  (q.v.). 
The  arms  are  bifurcate. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Nymphaeacese  (Water- 
lilies),  akin  to  Victoria.  Euryale  ferox  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  second  in  glory  only  to 
Victoria  regia.  It  inhabits  the  fresh-water 
ponds  of  Eastern  Bengal,  in  which  the  large 
leaves  float ;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1809. 

eiir-y-al'-i-dse,  s.    [Mod.   Lat.  euryal(e) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  'idm.\ 
1.  Zool. :  Gorgons'  heads.    A  family  of  Ophi- 


uroidea. They  have  ten  genital  flssures,  and 
branched  arms  and  cirri  like  the  dishevelled 
hair  of  the  Gorgon.  They  are  found  in  the 
trojiical  seas. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  family  of  Nymphceacea,  haring 
the  tube  of  the  calyx  adhi;rent  to  the  disc,  ana 
the  petals  distinct.     [Euryale.] 

*  ©u-r^y'-cr-oiia,  a.    [Gr.  eCpvKtputi  (euru- 

keroi)  =  having  broad  liomfl  ;  fCpvs  (eurus)  = 
broad,  and  Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.]  Having 
wide  or  broad  liorns. 

©u-rjro'-o-m%,  «.  [Gr.  evpuc  (eurus)  =  wide. 
bruiid,  widely  spread,  large,  and  Kofijj  (komei 
=  hair.  So  named  from  the  tufts  of  flowers 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.] 

But.  :  A  genus  of  Connaracese.  Oxley  con- 
sidi-rs  Euryajvut.  lo/igi/olia,  called  in  Malacca 
Punawur  Pait,  a  valuable  febrifuge. 

Eu-ri?d'-i-9e,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Greek  Mythology:  The  name  of  several 
women,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were  : 

(1).  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

(2).  The  wife  of  Aniyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  mother  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  75th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters  on  Sept.  22,  1862. 

eiir-y'lal-mi'-n£a,  «.  pL  [Mod.  Lat  eury- 
laim{us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sufT.  -ince.] 

Ornith.  :  Broad-bills.  A  sub-family  of  Cora- 
cidse  (Rollers).  They  have  short,  very  bread 
bills,  rather  short  wings,  and  strong  feet,  the 
outer  toe  connected  for  half  its  length  to  the 
middle  one,  the  hinder  toe  long,  the  inner  one 
the  shortest  of  any.  They  inhabit  the  East 
Indies  and  the  adjacent  islands,  suspending 
their  nests,  composed  of  small  twigs,  from  the 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  water. 

ear-y-l2u'-mu8,  s.     (Gr.  ei/pus  (eurus)  ^ 

broad,  large,  and  Aot/jio;  (laimos)  =  throat.] 

Ornith.  :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  sul^* 
family  Eurylaiminae  (q.v.). 

Eu-rj^'-6-me,  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  Gr.  Myth:  One  of  the  Oceanides,  who, 
together  with  Ophion,  ruled  over  the  world 
before  Saturn  and  Rhea  took  possession  of  it. 

2.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  79th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson  on  Sept.  14, 1863. 

eiir-^-no'-tUS,  s.  [Gr.  cf'pus  (ewrus)  =  wide, 
broad,  and  i^jto?  (notos)  =  the  back.] 

1.  Entom..  :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera. 

2.  PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
family  Platysoiniu*.  From  the  Limestone  of 
Burdiehouse  and  the  shales  of  Newhaven, 
which  belong  to  the  fresh-water  portion  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks. 

eiir-yp-tcr'-i-da,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euryp- 
ter{us).  and  Lat.  teni.  pi.  suff.  -ida.] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-order  of  Crustaceans,  order 
Merostomata.  They  have  numerous  free 
thoracic-abdominal  segments,  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second  having  appendages,  the 
rest  without  them  ;  the  anterior  rings  united 
into  a  carapace  with  larval  eyes  (ocelli)  near 
the  centre,  and  a  pair  of  large  marginal  or 
subcentral  eyes  ;  the  mouth  with  five  pairs  of 
movable  appendages,  the  posterior  of  them 
forming  great  swimming  feet.  They  lived  in 
Palaeozoic  times,  attaining  their  maximum  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks,  and 
dying  away  in  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Some  of  them  were  of  large  size,  but  com- 
pared with  the  modern  Decapoda  have  many 
larval  characteristics.  Chief  genera:  Eury- 
pterus,  Pterygotus,  and  Slimonia.  (Henry 
Woodward,  F.R.S.,  &c.) 

eiir-yp'-ter-us,  s.  [Gr.  eipu?  (eurus)  —  wide, 
broad,  and  n-Tepov  (pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

PalcEont. :  The  typical  genus  of  Eurypterida 
(q.v.). 

eiir-^-stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.    [Gr.  epwVs  (eurus) 

=  wide,  broad,  and  <n6p.aja  (stomata),  pi.  of 
CTTOjUd  (stomn)  =  the  mouth.  So  named  be- 
cause the  ranuth  is  excessively  wide.] 

Zool.  :  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
BeroidiE. 

•  eu-ryth'-m^,  s.  [Gr.  evpv9p.ca  (turuthmia) 
=  good  rhytlmi,  or  proportion  :  ev  (eu)  = 
well,  good,  and  pv$ti.o%  (rhuthmos)  =  rhythm. 
Fr.  eurythmie.] 


fate,  t&tt  fare,  amidst,  what»  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oiib.  ciire.  unite,  cur  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   au  =  kw. 


Eusebian— evacuate 
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EOST  ACH I A  N-TtTBE. 


1.  Art  :  Harmony  in  proportion  ;  sym- 
metry, regularity. 

2.  Med. :  Regularity  of  pulse. 

Bn-se'-bi-an,  a.  &  s.  [Named  after  two  bi- 
shops—Eusebi  us  Painphili,  tlie  bishop  of 
OiKsarea,  often  called  the  Father  of  Church 
History,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nicuniedia,  after- 
wards of  Constautiiio]>le.  Both  were  intimate 
witli  Constantine  the  Great.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  either  of  the  Euse- 
biuses  named  in  the  etym.  (q.v.), 

B.  As  s^lbst.  (PL):  A  semi-Arian  sect,  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  Eusebiuses.  [Etym.]  They 
held  that  there  was  a  subordination  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  are  hence 
by  some  technically  called  Subordinationists. 
(Schlegel.)  They  opposed  Athanaslus  and 
supported  Arius  at  the  Council  of  Tyre,  in 
A.D.  335,  and  subsequently. 

Eu-Sta'-ohl-an,  a.  [See  def]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Eustacliius,  a  famous  Italian  phy- 
sician ;  died  at  Rome,  a.d.  1574. 

Eustachlan-canal,  s. 

Anut.  :  The  ossfous  portion  of  the  Eusta- 
chian-tube.     (Quain.) 

Eustaohlan-tube,  .^. 

Anat. :  A  canal,  formed  partly  of  bone, 
partly  of  cartilage  and  membrane,  leading 
from  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum  to 
the  upper  part  of 
tlie  pharynx.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from 
its  discoverer,  the 
Italian  jihysiciau 
named  above. 

Eastachlan- 
valve,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  valve  at 
the  orifice  of  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava.    In 

the  foetal  heart  this  valve  directs  the  blood 
from  the  inferior  cava  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle.    (Quain.) 

Eu-Bta'-thi-an,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Eustathi{u$) ; 
and  Eng.,  &c.',  sufT.  -an.] 
Church  History : 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  any  of 
the  bishops  called  Eustathius,  enumerated 
under  B. 

B.  As  substantive  (PI.) : 

1.  A  name  given  by  the  Arians  to  the  Trini- 
taiians  who  followed  Eustace,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  about  the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
A.D.  325. 

2.  The  followers  of  Eustathius,  Bishop  of 
8"*l»aste,  in  Armenia,  or  another  Eustathius, 
of  whom  nothing  definite  is  known.  The 
Swmer  was  a  semi-Arian,  of  strong  puritanic 
and  monkish  views,  who  went  the  length 
of  prohibiting  marriage  He  was  deposed  by 
the  Council  of  Melitena,  in  a.d.  357,  and  that 
of  Neo-Caesarea  in  358  ;  his  followers  were  con- 
demned by  that  of  Nicopolis,  in  a.d.  372. 

eu'-Style,  s.  [Gr.  cuotuAos  (eustulm)  =  with 
goodly  pillars,  with  pillars  at  the  best  dis- 
tances :  el  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  o-tuAos  (stulos) 
=  a  pillar,  a  column  ;  Fr.  eustyle.] 

Arch.  :  That  style  of  intercolumniation  in 
which  the  space  between  the  columns  was 
two  and  a  quarter  times  their  diameter  ;  so 
called  from  this  being  considered  the  most 
beautiful  style. 

6U'S$rnch'-itG»  s.      [Ger.   eusynchit ;    Gr.   €ii 
■    {eu)=  easily;  <Tvyvfoi  (s^ingcheo)  =  to  pour  toge- 
ther, to  compounu,  and  suff.  -ite  (A/tH.)(q.v).] 
Afm. :  A  variety  of  Deckenite  (q.v.).     It  is 
yellowish-red  or  yellow,  and  is  found  at  Frei- 
burg, in  Brisgau. 

eU't^'-sa,  s.  [Gr.  (el)  =  well,  and  rda-aut 
(tassn)  =  to  arrange.] 

Hot.:  Eutassa  excelsa,  better  known  as  Au- 
raucaria  excelsa,  is  the  huge  Norfolk  Island 
pint! 

*  eu'-t&X-^,  s.  [Gr.  evTa^Ca  (eutaxia)  =  good 
order  :  ei5  (en)  =  well,  good  ;  and  Ta|t?  (taxis) 
=  order  ;  rdacui  (tasso)  —  to  arrange,  to  set  in 
order  ;  Fr.  eutaxuJ]  Good  or  established  order 
or  arrangement, 

"ThU  smbitioD  endftogered  a  critck  iu  tbe  glorious 
miffixy  of  heaven."— H'ar^rAoiw^  .•  Apol.  for  Learn. 
(IfiM).  i>,  134. 


Eu-ter'-pe,  s.  [Gr.,  from  rf  (eu)  =  well,  and 
Tfpnoj  (terpo)  =  to  please.] 

1.  Myth. :  One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided 
over  music.  8he  was  looked  uj'on  as  the  in- 
ventress  of  the  flute, 
and  was  reprfsented 
as  a  virgin  crowned 
with  flowers  and 
holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands.  To  her 
was  also  sometimeB 
ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  tragedy. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus 
of  palms,  tribe  Are- 
ceae.  They  are  grace- 
ful, and  some  of 
them  100  feet  high. 
Known  species  ten, 
all  from  South  Ame- 
rica. Euterpe  edulis 
is  the  Assai  palm 
of  Para.  A  beverage 
called  assai  is  manu- 
fai^tured  by  steeping 

the  ripe  fruits,  wliich  are  about  a.s  large  as 
aloes,  in  warm  water.  E.  oleracea,  the  Palmetto 
or  Cahbage-jmlm,  is  cultivated  in  Brazil  both 
for  its  cabbage  and  its  fruit. 

3.  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  27th  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hind,  on  Nov.  8,  1853. 

eu-ter-pe-an,  a.  [Eng.  Euterpe;  -an.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  Euterpe  or  music. 

eu-th^-na'-^i-a,  •  eu-than  -a-^ie,  *  eu- 

thdjl'-a-sy.  s.     [Gr.  evdavaa-ia.  (euthanasia), 
from  ev  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  6dvaT0%(thana- 
tos)  =  death  ;  Oavtlv  (thanein)  =  to  die  ;  Fr. 
euthanasie.] 
1.  An  easy,  painless  death. 

"A  recovery,  In  my  caae.  and  at  ray  age,  Is  trapoa 
Bible  :  the  kiadent  wish  of  my  frk'tda  is  e^ttJiitnasia-  "— 
Arbuthnot:  To  i^jpe. 

*  2.  A  putting  to  death  by  painless  means. 

©U-troph'-io,  s.     [Eng.  eutroph(y) ;  -ic] 

Path.  :  An  agent  which  acts  upon  the  nutri- 
tive system,  without  occasioning  manifest  in- 
crease of  any  of  the  secretions  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence. 

eu'-tro-phjir,  s.  [Gr.  einoo^ia  (eutrophia)  ~ 
(1)  nourisliiig  food,  (2)  the  st;ite  of  being  well 
nourished  ;  ev  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  Tpo<^»j 
(trophe)  =  nourishment ;  rpe'^w  (trepho)  =  to 
nourish.] 

Path.  :  A  healthy  state  jf  the  nutritive 
organs  ;  healthy  nutrition. 

Eu-t3^oh'-i-an,  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  'EutycMes);  Eng., 
&c.  -ian.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Ch.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Eu- 
tyches.    [B.] 

"  We  are  yet  without  a  solid  and  accurate  history  of 
the  Etitfjchian  troubles." — Moiheim :  Church  Hittory 
(1B65).  p.  204.     (Note.) 

B.  As  substantive  (pi.) : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  followers  of  Eutyches,  a 
presbyter  and  abbot  of  Constantinople.  The 
general  church  holding  that  Christ  possessed 
two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human, 
but  only  one  i>erson,  Nestorius  departed 
from  what  was  and  is  still  deemed  "ortho- 
doxy "  upon  the  subject,  by  attributing 
to  Jesus  two  persons  instead  of  one.  Eu- 
tyches, being  very  much  opposed  to  Nestorian 
views,  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  nature 
— that  of  the  Word,  which  became  incarnate. 
Having  in  a.d,  448  given  publicity  to  these 
views,  he  was  condemned.  In  the  same  year 
he  appealed  to  a  Council  held  at  Ephesus, 
under  the  presidency  of  his  friend  Dioscorus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  that  assembly 
acquitted  him  of  heresy.  The  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  considered  the  fourth  General 
Council,  held  in  451,  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  condemned  Eutyches.  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  also  Monophysites  (q.v.). 

eu-tych'-i-an-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Eutychian  ; 
•ism]  The  doctrines  of  Eutyches;  adherence 
to  his  doctrines. 

eux'-anth-io,  o.  [Gr.  ev  (eu)  =  well,  good  ; 
^av66<:  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and  Eng.  suff".  -ic.] 

euxanthlo-acld,  s. 

Chan.  :  CigUifiOm.  Occurs  as  a  magnesium 
salt  in   Purree  ur   Indian  yellow,  a  colouring 


matter  imported  from  India.  It  is  extrar-tftd 
by  dilute  hydrochloric  arid,  and  exhausting 
by  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
in  ether,  and  crystallizcH  in  shining  yellow 
prisms.  By  the  action  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  it  is  converted  int(»  EuxantUon. 
C]3H804,  which  sublimes  in  yellow  neealM. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  ft 
yields  trinitro-resorcin. 

eux-^n'-thon,  s.  [Gr.  ev  (eu)  =  l)eautiful, 
and  $ai'B6';  (xanthos)  =  yellow.] 

(hem. :  C13H8O4.  A  yellow  cryHtalliiie  sub- 
stance, insoluble  in  water,  obtained  by  heat>- 
ing  euxanthic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid. 

eux-en'-i-a,  s,    [Gr.  «u  (eu)  =  beautiful,  and 

^((•os  (xenos)  =  a  guest,  a  friend.]    [Euxenite.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-triba 

Euxeniete  (q.v.)    It  consists  of  two  Chilian 

shrubs  with  aromatic  leaves. 

©ux-en-x*e'-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  euxen  i(a),  and 
Lai.  fem.  i)l.  adj.  suff".  -e(E,] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese,  typo 
Euxen  ia. 

eox'-en-ite,  s.  [Gr.  ev^evo^  (e^ixenos)  =  kind 
to  strangers  ;  but  used  by  Scheerer  as  if  it 
liad  meant  a  stranger,  because  the  mineral 
was  and  is  rare,] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  brilliant,  brownish 
black  mineral ;  its  hardness  ti*5,  its  sj'.  gr. 
4't)0  to  4  99.  Compos.  :  Columbo-tantalic 
a<-i-l,  37-16  to  49.66  ;  tiUnic-acid,  7'&4  to  16-26  ; 
jilumina,  0  to  3-12;  protoxide  of  yttrium,  25"09 
to  34  58  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  5*22  to  8*45. 
Found  in  Norway,    (Dana.) 

Eux'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  €v$€voi  (euxenos);  Ion. 
evfeii-os  (e^ixeinos)  =  kind  to  strangers,  hos- 
pitable :  eu  (eu)  =well,  good,  and  feVo?  (xenos); 
Ion.  ielvos  (xeinos)  =  a  stranger.]  The  sea 
lying  between  Russia  and  Asia  Minor,  now 
called  the  Black  Sea  (q.v.). 

eu-ze'-o-lite,  s.    [Gr.  ev  (eu)  =  typical,  and 
Eng.,  iSrc.  zeolite  (q.v.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1.  A  variety  of  Stilbite.    (Rossiter.) 

2,  A  variety  of  Heulandite.    (Rosnttrr.) 

*  e-va'-cate,  v.t     (Lat.  e  =  out,  and  vctcatwm 

=  sup.  of  vaco  =  to  be  empty.]  To  empty  out, 
to  evacuate.  Perhaps  the  word  is  cu'y  a  :ais- 
priut  for  evacuate  (q.v.). 

"  Dry  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  dialncftr- 

cerate  veiieue  bodies,  or  to  evacate  them."— ffarvtif : 

On  th^  Plufftif. 

*  e-v&C'-U-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  evacuana,  pr. 
par.  of  evacno  =  to  empty  :  e  =  out,  and  vacu,u$ 
=  empty;  Fr.  H'acuant.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Emptying,  purging,  purgative, 
provoking  evacuation, 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  medicine  or  drug  which 
provokes  or  promotes  evacuation ;  a  purgative, 
a  cathartic. 

e-vio'-u-ate,  •e-vac-u-at,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat. 

eviicuat'us,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  =  to  empty  out: 
6  =  out,  and  vacuus  =  empty  ;  Sp.  Si,  Port. 
evacuar;  Fr.  evacuer.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  make  empty;  to  empty. 

"We  tried  howfar tbealr wouM  mauLfeet itsgravltj 
in  so  tliiu  a  mediuQi  as  we  eunlu  iii.ike  iu  our  receiver, 
by  evacuating  iL"—Boy}e. 

2.  To  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  passages ; 
to  void,  to  eject,  to  discharge. 

"  Boerhaave  gives  an  iustance  of  a  patient,  who,  by  ft 
long  use  of  whey  aud  water,  and  garden  fruits,  evacu- 
ated a  great  quautity  of  black  matter,  and  recovered 
hia  seusea. '  —ArbiUfiiiol. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  out  by  any  of  the  excre- 
tory passages. 

"  White  elebor  doth  evacuat  the  offencive  humoon 
which  cause  diseases."— P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  sxT., 
ch. iv. 

4.  To  quit,  to  withdraw  from. 

"  Harfager  and  the  traitor  Torti  were  slain  iii  hattla, 
and  the  Nurwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  coun. 
Uy"— Burke:  Abridg.  of  Eng.  Bitt.,  bk.  It.,  ch.  vi. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  strip,  to  divest  of. 

"  Epacuafe  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  lnil>ortftDt 
meaiiings."— Ci.?«r*Jj7«.    ( tyebttfr.} 

2.  To  make  null  and  void ;  to  annul,  to 
nullify  ;  to  vacate. 

•"The  defect  though  it  would  not  rvncuate  r>  m»r* 
riagij,  after  cohabitation  and  actu.il  cunsummatioQ; 
vet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  cuutRu;t." — Bacon: 
Henry  V/f. 


hSil,  bo^;  poilt,  j^Ttrl;  cat,  4^ ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist      pb  =  C 
H)ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -Qion  =  zhiin.  -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  tc  bel,  d^ 
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•  B,  Intmns.  :  To  let  blood  ;  to  cause  blood 
to  How. 

"  [f  the  inulnay  continue,  it  Is  nut  amlm  to  «t>acu- 
ar«  111  K  part  In  the  foreheud."— «urto»i -■  Anatomy  of 
JteliiHcfioLy,  p.  4u3. 

•-v3,c*U-a,'-tlon,  $.  [I-^t.  evacvatio,  from 
eu(<f:j("(u«,  pa.  par.  of  evacuo  —  to  empty  ;  Fr. 
tvaciiation;  8p.  euaciwcioa;  Ital.  puacm/ziff««-] 

1.  The  act  of  emptying  or  clearing  of  the 
Oontonts. 

•■Tli9  i>art«  of  to/teu'itioA  hf  letttnw  o(  bidud*  is 
ln.;l»ioii  or  cutting  the  vftyne.  — Jf.r  /.  eiyol:  CaiUl 
ttf  llelth.  bk   hi..  cTi.*-li. 

2.  The  at'.t  or  practice  of  caiisiTig  a  discharge 
by  any  of  the  excretory  pasanges. 

"  Tiie  U3iial  pmctice  iif  physick  ftmoiig  ub.  turns  In  a 
to»mier  wholly  upon  etactuttinn.  either  by  bie«aiug, 
vomit,  or  some  purKatioii. "— r^mpl^. 

•3.  Such  a  sending  away  as  will  cause  a 
vacancy  or  etnptiness. 

"Coii-iiil.T  tlie  viuit  fvacnittiofu  of  men  ttiat  Englftud 
hath  liad  jjy  rissiataiices  li.-ut  to  foreign  kiintdoms."'— 
BiUe:  Origin  of  if.iukiiuL 

4.  Tlie  act  of  withdrawing  from  or  quitting : 
as,  the  evacuation  of  a  fortress. 

•  5.  The  act  of  annulling,  vacating,  or  mak- 
ing null  and  void  ;  abolition,  nuUitication. 

"  Popery  hAth  not  been  able  to  re-««tab!i»h  its«lf  in 
•ny  place,  aft«r  provision  m«U«  against  it,  by  utter 
ei<uiU'ition  of  all  Eomiah  coremuniea  '  —  uookar  : 
Ecclfii'itricul  Polity. 

C.  Tli.it  which  is  evacuated  or  discharged, 
especially  a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural 
means. 

•  e-vac'-^-ar-tlVO,  a.     [Eng.  evacmitie);  -ive ; 

Fr.  ivaciiatif.]    Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
evacuations  ;  purgative,  cathartic,  evaouaut. 

•e-vac'-u-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  evacuat(e):  -or.] 
One  who  annuls,  nnltitles,  or  vacates;  a 
nullitier,  an  abrogator. 

"Take  heed,  be  not  too  huay  in  Imttatlng  any  father 
In  a  diiiigeroua  oxpressioii,  or  In  excuBiug  the  great 
evacuitors  of  the  law."— flawtmonrf."   irorA*,  L  1"6. 

•e-vac'-u-a-tor-ir,  s.  [Eng.  ev>fcuat(e): 
-ory.]  A  "purgative  or  cathartic  mediciue ;  a 
purge. 

■'Oi>pletion  [ciUls]  for  unpalatable  evacuaeorie$."  ~ 
aentleinan  /iitfructed,  p.  30a. 

•  e-vac-u'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  e,  and  Eng.  vacuity 
(q.v.).}    A  vacancy. 

"  Fit  it  was  tliat  so  mauy  epncuUies  should  be  fliled 
ap."— Fuller :  Church  Hit!..  XL  ix.  7. 

•e-vad'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evad(e);  -able.] 
Tiiat  nuly  or  can  be  evaded  or  avoided ; 
avoidable, 

e-va'de,  v,t.  &  i.    [Fr.  evader,  from  Lat.  evado 
=  to  get  away  from :  e  =  out,  away,  and  vado 
—  to  go  ;  Sp.  evadlr;  ItaL  evadeie.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  escape  from  by  artifice,  craft,  or 
etratagem  ;  to  elude. 

"  Be^  of  Beoae  thy  arts  evade.' 

E.  More :  Spider  A  Bee. 

2.  To  avoid,  to  decline  by  subterfuge  or 
sophistry ;  to  shirk. 

"  Our  question  thou  eva^tt ;  how  didat  thou  due 
To  break  hell  bounds  ?  " 

jyryden :  State  of  Innocence,  iiL  1. 

3.  To  baffle,  to  foil ;  to  escape  the  compre- 
hension of. 

"  We  have  seen  how  a  contingeut  event'.baffles  man's 
knowledge,  and  evudes  hU  power  "—iSoutft. 
*B,  Ititransitive: 
h  To  escape,  to  slip  away, 

"  tTnarmed  they  might 
H.t.ve  cisily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swilt 
By  quick  coatractluU  or  remove. " 

MiUon :  P.  L.,  vL  596. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  Jrom, 

"Hts  wiiilom.  by  ofbeu  evading  from  perils,  was 
turne-l  r*thrr  into  a  dexterity  t<t  deliver  himself  from 
dauger,  th.iu  into  &  providence  to  prevent  It."— Baton  ; 
ffettry  Vll. 

3.  To  practise  sophistry  or  evasion  ;  to  act 
evasively. 

"The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  tmnde  or  take 
refuge  iu  any  of  these  two  fore- mentioned   ways,"— 

Si/uth- 

^  (1)  For  the  difference  between  to  evade 
and  to  escape,  see  Escape. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
evaile,  to  equivocate,  and  1o  prevaricate :  "These 
words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  enquirer :  we  evade  by 
artfully  turning  the  suliject  or  calling  off  the 
attention  of  the  enquirer ;  we  equivocate  by 
the  use  of  eq^iivocal  t^xpresslons;  we  prevari- 
cate by  the  u.se  of  loose  and  indefinite  expres- 
sions :  we  avoid  givin;^'  satisfaction  hyevarlivg; 
we  give  a  falsi-  satisfaction  by  equivocating ; 


we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 
Evadiiuj  is  not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivo- 
cating :  it  may  be  sontetlrnes  prudent  to  evad£ 
a  question  which  we  do  not  wish  to  answer; 
but  eipiivocatiotis  are  employed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  and  interest :  prevari4:atio)iH 
are  still  meaner;  and  are  i-eaorted  to  m-jslly 
by  criminals  iu  order  to  escape  detection." 
(Crabb:  Kng.Synon.) 

e-vad'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  evaiU.e);  -abU.]  The 
same  as  Evadable  (q.v.). 

•e-va-ga'-tlon,  s,  (Lat.  emtgatio,  from  eva- 
{latiis.  pa.  par.  of  evu'jor  =  to  wander  widely  ; 
Fr.  evttgatloii ;  Sp.  evagacion.]  The  act  of 
wandering  or  straying  ;  an  excursion. 

"If  the  law  of  attractiou  had  not  been  what  It  Is. 
«very  era{iation  would  liave  been  tut^V—Pc^ey  ■'  J^atu- 
rai  Ttmolog]/.  ch.  xrh. 

*  e-v4g-in-a'-tion,  s.  tLa*^-  *  =  out,  and 
vagina  —  a  sheatli.J  The  act  of  drawing  out 
of  a  sheath  ;  unsliuatliiug. 

*e'-val,  a.  (Lat.  'pvum  —  an  age.)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  time  or  duration, 

"Every  one  at  all  skllkd  In  the  (Ireek  language 
knows,  thut  aiuic,  Age,  and  aXtuVio^,  eoat,  inipro|>erly 
everla»ling,  do  not  convey  the  ideas  o(  a  proi^er 
eternity. "— let' er  to  the  Archbithop  of  Canterl/ury 
(i;si;.  p.  C7. 

*  S-V&l-u-a'-tion,  s.      [Vr.,   from   Low  Lat. 

evaluntio.]  An  exhaustive  valuation  or  ap- 
praising. 

"The  founclatiou  must  be  laid  (or  an  evaluation  of 
the  chances."—/,  A.  MiU.    iOgUoie.) 

*  e-van-es'^e,  v.i.  [^Lat.  evanesco:  e  —away, 
anA'vatiescD  ■=  to  vanish  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  be  dissi- 
pated in  vapour. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  disappear  in  an  imperceptible 
manner  ;  to  vanish  away. 

"  I  believe  him  to  have  eoanttctd  and  evaporated."— 
J3e  Qitiiicey.    iWebster.) 

*  e-van-ea'-^en^e,  s.  [L&t.  cvanescens,  pr. 
par.  of  evanesco  =  to  vanish.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  process  of  gradually 
disappearing  or  vanishing  from  sight;  a 
gradual  disappearance  from  view ;  a  state  of 
being  lost  to  view. 

•■  Like  light  transmitted  from  room  to  room,  th<?y 
lose  their  sti-eugtb  and  spleud^ur,  uud  fade  at  last  in 
total  evane«cence."^ili7noUr.  No.  IS*. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loss,  a  disappearance. 

"  By  the  sudden  etran«ce»ice  of  his  reward  when  he 
thought  hia  labours  almost  at  an  end." — RamOttn-, 
No.  16  J. 

e-van-es'-^ent,  a.     [Lat.  evanescens,  pr.  par. 

of  evanesco.} 

1.  Lit.  .-Vanishing  or  disappearing  gradually 
from  sight. 

'•  The  canal  grows  still  smaller  and  slenderer,  so  as 
that  the  tfi-ujiefce/xeoUd  and  fluid  will  source  differ."— 
ArbutfiuiC. 

*2.  Fig.:  Imperceptible,  indistinguishable 
by  the  senses, 

"The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  hi  Bome 
petty  caaes.  is  almost  avanescent.'^—  H'oila4tvn, 

ev-a-nes-cen  -ti,  pfef.  [Lat.  evanescens 
(ge'uit.  evanescent  is)  =  evanescent.] 

evanescent!- venose,  a. 

Bot. :  Having  such  a  venation  that  the 
lateral  veins  disappear  within  the  margin. 

*  ©-van-es -cent-ly ,  adv.     [Eng.  evanescent; 

•ly.]    In  an  evanescent  or  vanishing  manner. 

"  So  qnickly  and  epanescently  '.ks  to  ixtsa  iinnoticed." 
—Chalmers:  Bridgewuter  Treatise,  pt.  li.,  ch.  L,  p.  310. 

*e-van'-gel,  *e-van-gil,  •  e-vaun-gile, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  'evangile  ;  Low  Lat.  evangelium,  from 
Gr.  ei/aYYf^'-ov  (euanggdion)  =  i;oo<i  tidings: 
r5  (eu)  =  well,  good,  and  ayye\ia  (anggelia)  = 
tidings  ;  ayyeXos  iatiggzlos)  =  a  messenger.] 
[Evangelist.) 

1.  Good  tidings. 

•■  But  alJis !    What  holy  angel 
Brings  the  slave  this  glad  fvat^^t' 

l.ongfcUoio:  Slave  Singing  at  Midnight, 

2.  The  gospel. 

"  Trowe  hem  as  the  eeanyUn." 

Romaitnt  'jf  the  Rote,  5,<68. 

*  e-Van-gel'-i-an,  a.  [Evangel.]  Render- 
ing thanks  for  favours, 

e-van-gel'-ic,   *  e-van-gel'-ick,  e-vSn- 

gel'-iC-al,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  crangcl;  -ic,  -iad ; 
Fr.  h'angcli'iue ;  Prov.  evangelic;  Sp.,  Port,, 
&  Ital.  evangetico  ;  Lat.  evangelicus,  from  evan- 
gelium.]   [Evangel.] 


A.  A$  adjective : 
Theology,  (tx.  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Goifpel,  or  to  the 
system  of  duclriue  which  make:i  the  oiler  u( 
the  Gospel  one  of  Its  most  prontinent  tenets  ; 
earnestly  proclaiming  these  doctriues.  Pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance (q.v.)  there  was  careful  coiiaideration  and 
a  geni-ndly  accepted  decision  what  doctrines 
should  be  consid'-Ted  the  most  important  evan- 
gelical ones,  and  details  of  the  subject  are 
given  in  that  article. 

"  Sworn  to  the  lawt  o(  God  4iid  wvangett^  tmtb."— 
Milton:  EikonjktaKet. 

2,  Pertaining  to  the  four  evangelistfi :  as  the 
evangelic  history. 

U.  As  aubst. :  One  who  holds  evangelical 
principles.    [A.] 

Evangelical  Alliance*  s. 

Eccleslol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  alliance  ftrst  sug- 
gested at  a  conference  held  in  Liverpool  in 
Oct'iber  1845,  and  inaugurated  at  a  series  of 
meetings  In  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  London, 
imder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  between  Aug.    19  and  Sept.  2,  1846. 

Nine  theological  tenets  were  adopted  an  the 

basis  of  union. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  ia  not  a  federation 
of  various  churches;  it  is  comiiosed  of  indi- 
vidual Christians  connected  witli  dillereut  de- 
nominations. It  has  met  since  in  New  York 
and  other  ciliea,  has  done  its  beet  to  foster 
courtesy  among  members  of  ditfi^rentecclesias* 
ti'ial  organisations,  and  lias  interfered  some- 
times withgood  ertect  in  the  case  of  Protestants 
persecuted  iu  Roman  Catholic  countriL-s,  or 
Christians  Ja  those  where  tlic  Crescent  prevails. 

Evangelical  Association,  ■. 

IWlesiol.  &  Cli.  HiSt.:  A  religious  sect  of 
the  United  Stales  closely  similar  to  the  Metho- 
diata  in  doctrine.  It  was  founded  by  Jacob 
Albrecht,  or  Albright,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1759.  He  travelled  as  an  evangelist  and  orga- 
nized his  adherents  in  "classes"  in  1800.  He 
was  appoii'tcd  bishop  in  TSu7  and  died  in  lft08. 
In  1'^!:-'  the  sect  assumed  tho  title  Et-angelical 
Assuciatioc  of  North  America.  It  has  gained 
many  adherents  from  the  Englieb-speaking 
people,  and  has  now  a  membership  of  nearly 
150,(HM).  It  publishes  various  religious  peri- 
odicals. 

Evangelical  Church,  s. 

Ecclesiology  X  Church  History  : 

1.  Gen. :  The  Protestant  Churches  in  Ger- 
many as  giving  more  prominence  than  some 
others  in  that  region  to  the  preaching  of  the 
G-Jspel,  as  distinguished  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments. 

2.  Spec. :  A  comprehensive  church  in  Ger- 
many, created  at  Nassau  in  1S17,  by  the  fusioa 
of  the  Lutherans  and  the  Caiviniats,  a  union 
which  led  to  othere  of  a  similar  character 
within  a  brief  period. 

Evangelical  Party,  «. 

Eccltsiol.,  ih.  Hist.,  £c.:  One  of  three 
leading  parties  iu  the  Church  of  England, 
holding  and  preaching  the  doctrines  described 
under  Evangelic,  1,  and  Evangelical  Al- 
liance. Tliey  regard  with  cordial  approval 
the  Refonnation  of  the  sixteentli  ceiiturj-, 
accepting  not  merely  the  change  in  doctrine 
wliich  then  took  place,  but  that  in  discipline, 
and  specially  the  revolt  against  the  Papacy 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Supremacy. 
Taking  lower  views  of  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Church  than  the  High  Church  Party  do, 
they  are  sometimes  called,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  Low  Church  Party  (q.v.). 

Evangelical  Union,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  religious  sect 
founded,  in  1S43,  by  Rev.  James  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock,  who,  to  do  so,  left  the  Original 
Secession  Church.  With  i-egard  to  fne  extent 
of  the  atonement  and  original  sin,  &c..  he 
embraced  Anninian  rather  than  Calvinistic 
views,  whilst  with  regard  to  unconditional 
election  he  remained  Calvinisiic.  The  de- 
nomination which  he  founded  still  flourishes 
in  Scotland,  and  a  valuable  Commentarj'  on 
Scripture  which  he  published,  gained  him 
reputation  in  other  churches  than  his  own. 
Whilst  his  church  was  and  is  called  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  the  popular  name  given  to  his 
followers  at  first,  and  which  is  not  yet  extinct, 
was  Moris'.'niuns  (q.v.). 


Ate,  l^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   gi,  p^ 
•r.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  os—  e:    oy  ==  a.   qn  =  kw. 
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•-van-ger-ic-al-i^m,  s.  [Eug.  evangelical ; 
-i-itii.]  The  system  of  doctrines  called  Evau- 
gulical  (q.v.). 

e-van-gel'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.  [Ens.  evanodkal ; 
■hi.  \  Iiiau  evangelical  manner ;  us  if  intiuenced 
by  the  i)riucii)les  of  the  Gosiiel. 

"It  apjieara  thnt  nets  of  paving  grace  are  fvanrjell' 
calln  guud,  uud  well-pleasiug  W  God."— M/<.  Unrtuto: 
Hcmaitu,  p.  ^^■i. 

6-van-gel'-ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  evanael iml ; 

■nc^s.]     The  sanie  as  Evanoelicitv  (q.v.). 

©-van-gel'-i-9ii^in, s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  -ism,.] 
Till'  same  as  Evangelicalism  (q.v.). 

e-van-gel-i?  -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  evangelic;  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  evangelical  ;  evaugelical- 
ness. 

e-V&n'-gel-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  evangel;  -ism.] 
Evangelistic  effort ;  labours  designed  to  spread 
the  Gospel. 

"Thiiswaathe  land  saved  from  Infldetity  through 
the  apuatoliculn-ud  tuiraculi 'Us  nuunffelism  ot  St.  Bar* 
thulumew."— Bacon."  JVvtO  Atlantis. 

e-van'-gol-ist.  *  e- van  -gel  -Iste,  *  e  - 
vaun -g'el-ist,  *  e-vaun-gel-iste,   *  e- 

wan-gel-iste,  s.  [Fr.  evangcllste ;  from 
L;it.  evangelLsta ;  Gr.  euayyeAtonis'  {evatigge- 
Usti's),  from  eyayyeAtoi/  (eiianggeltoii)  =>  good 
tidings,  gospel :  cv(gu)=  witll,  good,  and  ayyeAi'a 
(anggelia)  —  tidings;  ayyeAos  (anygelos)  =  a 
messenger.] 
Ecclesiol.  c0  Ch.  Hist. : 

1.  GeiL. :  One  who,  instead  of  taking  the 
responsibility  of  atlxed  pastorate,  travels  from 
place  to  place  j»reachiug  the  gospel ;  a  home 
or  foreign  missionary,  a  herald  of  the  cross. 
Pliilip  of  Caisarea  was  an  evangelist  (Acts  xx». 
8.)  Timothy  was  exhorted  by  St.  Paul  to  "do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist "  (2  Tim.  iv.  5).  The 
office,  or  at  least  the  function,  was  different 
from  that  of  the  "apostle,"  the  "  proplict," 
the  "pastor,"  and  the  "teacher"  (Ephes.  iv. 
11).  Tlie  early  churcli  understood  the  word, 
as  is  now  pretty  generally  done,  in  this  sense, 
and  Euscbius,  the  Church  Historian,  referring 
to  tho  time  of  Trajan,  speaks  of  some  wh(j, 
*'  travelling  abroad,  performed  the  work  of 
evungtdist^,  being  ambitious  to  pieach  Christ. 
Then  when  they  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  faith  in  foreign  countries  they  appointed 
other  pastors,  to  whom  they  entrusted  the 
cultivation  of  the  parts  they  had  recently  oc- 
cupied, while  tliey  proceeded  to  other  couutries 
and  nations." 

2.  Spec, :  One  of  the  writers  of  the  four 
gospels,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

*  e-v3,n-gel-is'-tar-y,  $.  [Low  Lat.  evange- 
Uatariniii,  iV'im  ehangelista  =  an  evangelist.] 
A  biHik  cniitaining  a  selection  of  jiassages 
from  the  gospels,  as  for  lessons,  &c.,  in  divine 
service. 

"The  Saxonahad  kept  the  day,  as  it  aeemeth  by  their 
evaufclLtfarff,  where  the  iiibriok  to  tho  goapel  is,  Thia 
the  Ooapel  fur  ChilOiiiaa  or  Chiideroias  day  ."—(yrsfor^; 
Posthiima  (IGSO),  p.  118. 

^-vS-n-gel-is'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  evangelist;  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  tlie  work  of  an  evangelist ;  mis- 
sionary, 

©-■van-gel-iz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  evangeliz(e) ; 
-ation.]'  The.  act  of  evangelizing;  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel. 

"  The  eoangelitation  ot  Joho  Baptist  ivaa  a  prepara- 
tion to  hia  ArstcoTaing."—IIobbs:  Christian  Common- 
wealth,  ch.  xlil. 

e-van'-gel  ize,*e-vaun-gel-ize»"e-van- 

feJ-yse,  v.i.  &  /,     [Fr.  cvangvlUer;  Sp.   & 
ort.  evangelizar,   from   Lat.  evangelizo ;  Gr. 
euayyeAifui  (euanggelizo)^  from  fvayyeKiov  (ew- 
anggcUoii)  =  gospel.] 
'  A.  Intransitive; 
1.  den. :  To  preach  or  tell  good  tidings. 


2.  Spec. :  To  preach  the  gospel. 

"  He  Mould  evangelize  to  the  poor."— Porrooi**,  vol. 
H..  3er.  12. 

B.  Trans. :  To  preach  the  gosjiel  to  ;    to 
convert  to  a  Iwlief  in  the  gospel. 

"  His  apostles,  wboin  he  Bends 
To  evanget'iM  the  nationa."    Milton  :  P.  L..  xil.  499. 

*  e-vin'-gol-y,  *  evangelie,  s.  [O.  Ft-. 
evangile;  'Prov.  evangeli.]  [Evangel.]  The 
"ospel. 

"Good  Lucius, 
That  first  received  ChrisUanlty, 
The  aacred  pledge  of  Christes  evaitgely." 

Spenser :  /".  Q..  IT.  x.  88. 


*  e-van-gil,  *  e-van-gile,  a.  [EvANGt;i,.] 
The  gospel. 

"  Al  were  it  gospel  the  •^pun'tite." 

Homaunt  o/  t/u-  /ioae.  6.101. 

e-va'-ni-ai,  s.  [Gr.  €inivto<:  (euanios)  =  taking 
troi'.blo  easily :  cw  (en)  =  easily,  and  avia  (ania) 
=  grief,  trouble,] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Evaniidie  (q.v.). 

ev-an-i'-a-ds8,  s.  pi.    [Evanhd^.] 

*  e- van '-id,  a.  [hat.  evanidm ;  from  evanesco 
=.  to  \aiiish  away.]     Faint,  weak,  evanescent. 

"The  defoctiiiua  of  almples,  wliit;li  bear  the  visible 
colours  of  bodits  decoct«d.  itre  d^'jui  uud  evanid,  with- 
out tlie  couimixtiuu  of  ttluni.  argul,  and  the  lika"— 
Browne  :  Vuigur  £rrourt,  bk.  vi,,  ch.  xiL 

e-va'-ni-i-dae,  e-va,' -ui- a  -  dsa,  s.  pi. 

[Mod.  Lat.  evania,  and  Lat.  feraJ  pi.  at^j.  bulf. 
'id(B  (q.v.).] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  liymenopterous  insects, 
tribe  Entomophaga.  They  have  tlie  abdomen 
attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  meta- 
thorax,  and  the  auteiinie  straight. 

*  e-van'-isll«  v.i.  [Pref.  c,  and  Eng.  vanish 
(q.v.).]  To  vanish  away,  to  disappear  from 
sight,  to  evanesce.    [Evanesce.] 

"  My  happiiiea  eoanislteil  with  the  sleep." 

Stirling  :  Aurora,  son.  6L 

e-V^'-isb-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evanish;  -mcnt.] 
A  \aiiishing  or  disappearing  from  sight ;  dis- 
ajipearance,  evanescence. 

■'  Their  evanisliment  haa  taken  place  quietly."  — 
Dailj/  Telegraph,  Sept.  Si,  1882. 

ev'-an§-it©,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Brooke 
Evans,  of  Birmingham,  who  brought  it  from 
Hungary  in  1865.] 

Min. :  A  massive  reniform  or  botryoidal 
subtranspai'eut  or  translucent  mineral,  either 
colourless  or  white.  Its  hardness  is  3'5  to  4  ; 
its  sp.  gr.  1'94.  Compos.  :  Phosi^horic  acid, 
19-00  ;  alumina,  39'31  ;  water,  39'95,    (Dana.) 

e-Va-p6m'-€-ter,  s.  [Eng.  evapo(ration),  and 
vieti;r.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  evaporation.   (Bossiter.)  [Evaporo- 

METER.] 

*  e-vap'-or,  1'.  i.  [Lat.  evaporo.]  To  evaporate. 

"  Sometimes  blacke  clouds  eoapor  to  akies."— Sandys  : 
Travels,  p.  24a. 

*  e-vAp'-or-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Tliat  may  or 
can  be  evaporated  ;  capable  of  or  liable  to 
evaporation. 

"  A  far  more  enaporafile  and  dissipable  kind  of 
bodies."— Bo^^e  :  }yorks,  iii.  676. 

e-Vap'-6r-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evaporatus,  pa. 
par.  of  Gvaporo  =  to  dissipate  in  vapour ;  e  = 
out,  away,  and  vapor ^  vapour;  Fr.  evaporer; 
Sp.  &  Port,  evaporar.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.:  To  pass  or  fly  away  in  vapours  or 
fumes ;  to  be  dissipated  either  in  visible 
vapour  or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  distin- 
guished. 


2.  Fig.  :  To  escape  or  pass  off  without 
effect ;  to  be  dissipated. 

"Our  works  unhappily  eeajxrrated  into  words;  we 
Bhould  lia\  e  Uvlked  Itisa."— J/ofe  ■  Decay  <tf  Piety. 

B.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  .*  To  drive  away  in  fumes  or  vapour  ; 
to  convert  into  vapour  ;  to  dissipate  in  fumes  ; 
to  vaporize. 

"  We  iiercetve  clearly  that  fire  will  warm  or  bum  us, 
and  will  evajtorate  wnter."— ir«(t»;  Logick. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  give  vent  to. 

"  My  lord  of  Essex  r"aporated  hla  thoughts  in  a  son- 
net to  be  sung  Iwifore  the  queen,"—  l\'otton, 

II.  Pharm.  (Of  a  tiqidd  medicine,  Ac):  To 
transform  into  vapour. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  evaporate 
and  to  emit,  see  Emit. 

*  e-vap'-or-ate,  a.    [Lat.  evaporaiits^  pa.  par. 
of  evaporo.]     Evaporated. 
"  How  atill  the  breei'ia  I  save  what  the  filmy  thread 
0/  dew  ei'iiparale  brushe.'  from  the  plain." 

Thomson:  Autumn.  1.210,  1,211. 

e-vap'-6r-at-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  A  b.    [Evap- 
orate, I'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partlcip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Tlie  same  as  Evaporation' 
(q.v.). 


evaporating-cone  s.  A  Belgian  evap- 
oralui,  consisting  ul'  a  hollow  ci»',Je  with 
duul)le  walls,  between  wlnr-li  in  a  body  ot 
steam.  Over  the  niner  and  outer  surface  of 
the  cc'HO  a  uaccliarine  solution  runs  in  a  thiu 
lilm,  anil  is  thereby  heated.  It  is  similar  io 
principle  to  the  Degrand  condenser.  [Con* 
kenser;  Evaporator.]  It  is  the  sumo  iu  its 
princdple  of  construction  as  certain  enolers, 
in  which  a  refrigerating  liquid  lills  tho  ,ja('ket, 
over  the  walls  of  which  passes  the  liquid  to  be 
cooled. 

evaporating-fumace,  b.  Tlie  furnace 
of  a  IjDEler  fur  cane-juice,  syiup,  brine,  &c. 

S-vap-or-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evaporatio,  from 
evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo;  Fr.  ^vajxrror- 
tion ;  tii>.  evaporaciou;  Ital.  evajmrasioM.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 
\.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  dissi- 
pated or  resolved  into  vapour ;  the  state  ol 
being  converted  into  vapour,  fumes,  or  steam. 

"  Evaporations  are  at  eome  times  greater,  according 
to  the  greater  heat  of  the  sun,"-  Woodward. 
(•2)  Tlie  act    or    process  of   resolving  into 
vapour;  the  process  of  dissipating  in  fumes; 
vaporization. 

"To  expel  the  infection  by  sweat  and  evaporation.' 
—Dacoit :  Natural  History,  §  VCD. 

(3)  Tlie  result  of  the  act  or  process  of  evap' 
orating. 

"  .Suffered  to  fume  away  In  useless  eoaporation$.''— 
Adverdaer,  No.  137. 

2.  Fig. :  A  briri>ting  out ;  a  fuming. 

"  The  evaporations  of  a  vindictive  spirit.' — BovaM. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Cliem.  :  Liquids  evaporate  at  tempera- 
tures below  their  boiling  points.  The  rising 
vapour  converts  sensible  into  latent  heat,  with 
tho  effect  of  producing  cold.    [Heat.] 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,£Geol. :  Evaj'ora- 
tion  is  contiiiually  taking  place  from  evei7 
ocean,  lake,  river,  mai'sh,  or  expanse  of  land 
not  at  tlie  moment  dry.  The  water  thus 
raised  into  the  sky,  becomes  visible  as  clouds, 
ultimately  descending  in  rain,  so  that  there  is 
what  may  be  called  a  natural  alternation  in 
meteorological  arrangements,  like  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  circle  any  given  point  in  tlie  ^.ircum- 
ference  of  which  ret'Lirns  at  stated  intervals  to 
the  spot  which  it  occupied  when  note  was 
first  taken  of  its  place.  Evaporation  may  be 
perfectly  visible  to  the  eye,  as  it  is  when 
steam  rushes  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  or 
fog  rises  from  a  lake.  In  most  cases  it  is 
invisible  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  called  insen- 
sible evaporation.  The  disturbance  of  the  level 
in  different  seas  or  parts  of  the  ocean  caused 
by  evaporatinn  is  one  main  cause  of  currents. 

evaporation-gauge,  s.  A  graduated 
glass  measure,  with  wire-gan2e  cover  to  pre- 
vent access  of  insects,  to  determine  the  ratio 
of  evajioration  in  a  given  exijosuie. 

*  e-vap'-6r-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  evaporativus, 
from  evaporatus,  pa.  par.  of  evaporo ;  Fr. 
ivaporatif;  Ital.  <t  Sp.  evaporativo.)  Causing 
or  promoting  evaporation;  tending  or  per- 
taining to  evaporation. 

e-Vap'-or-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  evaporat(e);  -or.) 
An  ai)iiaratus  consisting  of  a  furnace  and  pan, 
in  which  vegetable  juices  are  condensed. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  evaporators. 
Those  which  boil  iu  (partial)  vacuo  are  known 
as  Vacl'Uai-pans  (q.v.).  Some  drive  otT  a  jiart 
of  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  are  (tailed  con- 
densers, such  as  the  Degrand.      ICondenseb.J 

e-vap-or-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  evaporo  =  to 
e\".ipoi;(te,;iiidGr.  piiTpov(vi€tron)=a.  measure.) 
An  atnn)nii;ter  or  liygroscope,  for  ascertaining 
the  evaporation  of  liquids.  It  is  adai)te4  also 
fur  a  rain-gauge,  or  to  indicate  the  rise  and 
fall  of  any  body  of  water  in  a  river,  canal,  or 
lock,  showing  the  exact  time  at  wliich  any  in- 
crease or  reduction  of  level  may  have  occurred. 

*  e-va^'-i-ble,  a.     [Lat.  evasus,   pa.  par.  of 

evado^to  escape;  Eng.  -uhle.\    That  may  or 
can  be  evaded  ;  evadible. 

e-va'-§ion,  s.  [Lat.  eixisus,  pa.  par.  ot  evado 
=  to  escape;  Fr.  evasion;  Sp.  evasion;  Ital. 
evasione.]  The  act  of  evading,  eluding,  or 
escaping  as -from  a  question,  an  examination, 
an  argument,  a  charge  ;  subterfuge,  equivoca- 
tion, prevarication,  sophistry. 

"  He  is  IJkewisPto  teach  him  the  art  of  flQdiugflftw& 
loopholes,  and  evuions."—Spe^ator,  Na  »95. 


b^il.  b^;  p^t.j^^l;  oat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench  ;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon.  e^fti.     ph  — C 
-eian.  -tian  -  sban.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  ~^ov^  -flon  =  zhun.    -tlona.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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evaaiTe— ©van 


If  Crabbthns  discriminates  between  evosiou, 
9hijt,  and  suhter/uge  :  "  Evusion  in  here  taken 
only  in  the  bail  sense  :  shift  and  subterfuge  are 
modes  of  evasion ;  the  shifl  si^^iiilles  that  t,'rc).ss 
kind  of  evasion  by  whicli  one  altenipts  to  s/n/i 
off  an  obligation  from  one's  self:  tlie  subter- 
fuge is  a  mode  of  evasioji,  in  which  one  has 
recourse  to  some  screen  or  shelter.  Candid 
minds  despise  all  evasioiis ;  the  shifi  is  the 
trick  of  a  knave  ;  the  subterfuge  is  the  refuge 
of  one's  fears."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Sy}i07i.) 

4-va'-8ive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  ^vasif,  from  Lat.  evasus, 
pa.  par.  ui  evado.}    [Evasion.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Practising,  making  use  of,  or  given  to 
evasion ;  equivocating,  slmtlling,  prevaricating. 

"  Thus  lie,  though  coiisi;iotiH  of  the  etliereal  guest, 
Answered  evasive  of  tlie  sly  reiiueiit." 

Pope:  Homer'a  Odymey.  1.  529,  53i>. 

2.  Containing  an  evasion  ;  inU^uded  to  evade, 
"  The  ijresldent.  coDipletely  taken  by  surprise,  stam- 

mereil  out  a  few  evasive  phrases,  and  the  coaieteiice 
tenuiunteil,"— J/(ioau?ai/ ■  Ilist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ix. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  evasi<m. 

"  Without  much  trouble  about  precAutions  and 
ev(uivet."—A'ui^h  :  £xamen,  p.  90. 

S-va'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  evasive;  -ty.]  In 
an  evasive  manner ;  with  evasion ;  in  an 
equivu'.-ating  manner. 

"Searching  questions  were  put  and  WMe  evatirt-ly 
•HBwered."— Jtfacautay.'  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch,  Ix. 

6-va'-8ive-ne8S,  s.  [En^.  evitsive ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  evasive ;  equivocation, 
prevarication. 

6ve(i),ev'-eii.'ef-en»*eef-©ii»s.  [A.S.  (^fen, 

efeii;  U.S.  dviuid ;  O.  Fris.  dvend ;  Icel.t^u'i, 
of  toil ;  Sw.  uftim;  Dan.  a/tan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
dbant ;  M.  H.  Ger.  abent ;  Ger.  abend;  pro- 
bably an  extension  from  Goth.  o/=  off,  and 
thus  meaning  the  decline  or  end.]  [Evening.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  (Of  all  forms):  The  evening;  the  close 
or  latter  part  of  the  day. 

"  Toward  thllke  atude,  aa  the  eonne  draweth  agen  *iw." 
/iobej-t  of  Gloucester,  p,  l-t 

2.  The  day  or  the  latter  part  of  the  day  im- 
mediately preceding  a  church  festival  ;  the 
vigil  or  fast  to  be  observed  before  a  holiday. 

"  Clo.  Was  't  not  at  Hallowmas,  Master  Froth  ' 
Froth.  All-ba!loinl  ere  ' 

Sfuikesft  :  Measure  for  Afeasure.  ii.  1. 

n.  Fig, :  (Of  the  form  eve).  The  period  or 
point  of  time  immediately  preceding  some  im- 
portant event. 

•  eve  (2),  5,     [Ea\t:s.] 

eve -dropper,  s.  The  same  as  Eaves- 
dropper (q.v.). 

"  Eve-droppers  or  cut-purses.'  —  Qe/itletnan  In 
ttructed,  p.  15". 

"fiv'-eoke,  *ev'-icke,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ; 
perhaps  a  corruption  of  ibex  (q.v.).]    A  species 
of  wild  goat. 
"  Which  aicher-llke  (as  long  before  he  took  his  hidden 
staud, 
The  evicke  skipping  from  a  rock  I  iatu  the  breast  lie 
smote."  Chuftntan  :  llumer's  Itiad,  iv,  132. 

j^vec  -tics,  s.    [Evection.] 

Old  Med. :  The  name  given  to  that  brancli 
of  medical  science  whicli  treats  of  the  method 
of  acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body. 

i-vec'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ei'ectiOy  froni  evectus,  pa. 
par.  <:»f  eveho  =  to  carry  out :  e  =  out,  aud 
veho  =  to  carry.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  carrying  or  trans- 
porting ;  a  lifting  up,  an  exaltiition, 

'"Ria  evert  ion  to  the  power  of  Egyi't  iiexttoPharoah, 
signified  the  session  of  Christ  at  tbe  right  hand  of  the 
Father."— /•carsoH  .-  On  the  Creed.  Art.  5. 

2.  Astronomy: 

(1)  A  periodical  inequality  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon,  first  discovered  by 
Ptolemy  from  his  personal  observations  about 
A.D.  140.  It  arises  from  an  irregularity  in  the 
motion  of  the  perigee,  and  from  the  alternate 
increase  and  diminution  of  the  eccentricity, 
both  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  perigee 
with  respect  to  the  sun.  It  sometimes  in- 
creases tlie  moon's  longitude  1°  16',  and  some- 
times diminishes  it  by  the  same  amount,  and 
is  the  principal  inequality  to  be  calculated  in 
determining  tlie  course  of  the  moon. 

(2)  The  moon's  libration.    (IVhewell.) 

t  evectlon  of  heat,  s.  The  diffusion  of 
heat  by  tlie  movement  of  the  heated  particles 
of  a  fluid.  Tims,  if  lieat  be  applied  to  the 
under  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid. 


the  lower  particles  of  the  fluid  will  become 
heated  lirst,  and  ascending,  4iiiruse  the  caloric 
which  they  have  received.    [Convection,] 

ev  -  en.  *  ev  -  ene,    *  ef  -  enn,    *  eflf-  ne, 

"  ev-yn,  c  iiudv.  [A.S.  efcn,  ejn.evin;  Icel. 
jafn;  Dan.  ja:vn ;  Dut.  even;  Goth,  ibus ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  epan;  Ger.  eben;  Sw.  jtimw ;  O.  Fris. 
ivi  71.] 

A.  As  adjectiiv : 

I.  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Level,  smooth,  not  rough  or  rugged  ; 
plain,  devoid  of  irregularities  or  inequalities. 


(2)  Level  with  ;  parallel  to ;  in  a  line  or  level 
with. 

'■  Thine  enemies  shall  lay  thee  men  with  the  ground." 
— /,ttA«  xlx  44. 

(8)  Not  having  any  part  higher  or  lower  than 
anotlier ;  level. 

"  When  Alexander  demanded  of  one  what  was  the 
fittest  seat  o(  his  vtupire.  he  laid  a  dry  hide  before 
him.  and  desired  him  to  set  his  foot  ou  one  side 
thereof;  which  being  done,  all  the  other  part*  of  the 
hide  did  riee  up;  but  when  lie  aet  his  loot  In  the 
middle,  all  the  other  parts  lay  flat  and  ei>en."—DavieM. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  Equal,  like. 

"  Thei  beu  ttuene  with  aungela."—  Wycliffe:  Luke  xi.  36. 

(2)  Uniform,  level,  smooth.  <'alni. 

"Thou  pepleof  God.beof  eu«ner\ii'mir.t."~Wycliffe  : 
Bai^ch,  iv.  5. 

*  (3)  Gentle,  quiet. 

"Ther  come  in  tuelf  olde  men  myd  euene  pas." 

Robert  of  (Hoacetter,  p.  193. 

*  (4)  Righteous,  .just,  faii'. 

"To  don  au  euene  Juggemeut." 

Ca^el  uf  love.  487. 

(6)  Equal  on  both  sides,  not  favouring  either, 

"  Upheld  by  me.  yet  once  more  he  shall  staud 
On  eoen  gTX)aud  agKlnst  his  mortal  foe." 

Milton:  P.  /,..  lit  178.  17». 

*  (6)  Equal  in  rank  or  station  ;  fellow. 

"His  even  servant  fell  down  and  pi-ayed  him."— 
Wycliffe 

(7)  Without  anything  owing  on  either  side  ; 
quit,  balanced,  square. 

"  Roen  reckoning  maiies  lasting  friends,"— iSouCA. 

*  (8)  Full,  complete. 

"  Let  ufl  from  point  to  point  this  story  know. 
To  make  tbe  even  truth  iu  pleasure  flow. " 

Shakesp.  :  AUs  Well.  v.  3. 

(9)  Capable  of  being  divided  by  the  number 
2  without  any  remainder  ;  opposed  to  odd. 

"Not  the  number  Is  even.'—Shakxip.:  Loves  La- 
bours Lost.  iv.  3. 

*  (10)  Plain,  smooth,  clear. 

•*To  make  these  doubts  all  even." 

Shiik^sp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  iii.  1. 

*  (11)  Without  a  flaw  or  blemish  ;  pure. 
"  Do  not  stain  the  even  virtne  of  onr  enterprise." 

Shakesp.  :  Jutitu  CcBsar.  ii.  1. 
IL  Botany : 

1.  The  reverse  of  anjiihing  expressing  in- 
equality of  surface.    (Lindley.) 

2.  (Of  a  surface) :  Not  wrinkled  or  curled. 
(Paxtoii.) 

B.  -4s  adverb : 

1.  In  a  manner  equal  or  like  to  another  ; 
just  as,  similarly,  just  so  ;  equally, 

"  He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time 
.     .     .     in  catching  moles." — Atterbury. 

•2.  Exactly,  directly. 

"  Under  thi  fet  evene  hit  is  at  midnyght." 

Popuiar  Science,  12. 

*3.  Directly,  at  once. 

"  He  went  euen  to  the  emi>erour." 

Le-jetviof  St.  Gregory,  1,011. 

*  4.  Exactly,  plainly. 

"This  ysaye  spekes  fu!  euen." 

Metrical  Homiliet,  p.  9, 

o.  At  the  very  moment,  at  the  exact  time. 

"  Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  hum" 

.Shaktsp. :   Venus  i  Adonis.  l.OgS. 

6.  Used  to  express  emphatically  identity  of 
person. 

"  Behold  I.  even  I.  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  on  the 
earth."— Genesis  vi.  17- 

7.  Expressing  addition  ;  but  also. 

"The  motions  of  all  the  lights  of  heaven  might  afford 
measures  of  time,  if  we  could  iiumlier  tbem  ;  but  most 
of  those  motions  are  not  evideut.  and  the  great  lights 
are  suffluieut,  and  ser^'e  also  to  measure  even  the  mo- 
tions of  the  othen."— Solder. 

8.  So  much  as. 

"  Without  loading  our  memories,  or  making  UB  even 
sensible  to  the  change."— .Sk"//, 

9.  Expressing  extension  to  some  person  or 
thing, 

"  I  have  made  si'veral  discoveries  which  appear  new. 
eveit  to  those  who  are  versed  in  critical  learning  '  — 
Addison  :  Spectator. 


*  10.  Expressing  concession. 

*  11.  Expressing  surprise. 

"  In 't  even  hoI "—Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  IL  %. 

^  (1)  On  an  even  :    On  an  equality  ;  on  par. 

"  We  on  an  even  lav  venture  soules  and  bodies. 
For  so  they  doe  that  euter  single  comlwts  " 

C'arUu  :  ffeterving  Favorite  (1G29). 

(2)  To  be  even  with :  T(j  be  on  tcruiii  ol 
equality  with  ;  to  be  quitJi  witli. 

"The  public  u always  cce"  with  au  aathor  who  has 
not  a  Just  deference  for  \.Uv»i.'  —Ailditon. 

11(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  «uc/i, 
level,  'plain,  and  smooth:  "Even  aud  smooth 
are  both  opposed  to  roughness :  but  that 
whicli  is  even  is  free  only  from  great  rough- 
nesses or  irregularities ;  that  which  is  smu'ith 
is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small.  Even  is  U>  level,  when  applied  to 
the  groniKl.  what  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even 
is  free  fiom  protuberances  and  dejiressions  on 
its  exterior  surface  ;  the  level  is  free  from  rises 
or  falls  :  a  path  is  said  to  be  even  ;  a  meadow 
is  Uvd :  ice  may  be  level,  though  it  is  not 
even;  a  walk  up  tlie  side  of  a  hill  may  t>e 
even,  although  the  hill  itself  is  the  revei-ae  of 
a  level:  the  even  is  said  of  that  which  unites 
and  fonns  one  uninterrupted  surface ;  but 
the  level  is  said  of  things  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  are  discovered  by 
the  eye  to  be  in  a  parallel  line  ;  hence  the 
floor  of  a  room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself ;  it 
is  level  with  that  of  another  room.  When 
applied  liguratively,  these  words  preserve 
their  analogy  :  au  even  temper  is  secured  from 
all  violent  changes  of  humour ;  asmooi/i  speech 
is  divested  of  everj-thing  which  can  rntfie  the 
temper  of  others ;  but  the  former  is  alway 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  and  the  latter  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit  design  or 
a  purpose  to  deceive  ;  a  plain  speech,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  divested  of  everything  obscure 
or  figurative,  and  is  consequently  a  speech 
free  from  disguise  and  easy  to  be  understood." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  even  and 
equal,  see  Equal. 

^Obvious  compounds:  Even-handed 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  i.  7),  with  the  derivative 
even-handedness ;  even-minded,  even-mindedlyf 
even-tempered,  &c. 

*  even-bishop,  s.  A  co-bishop,  a  coad- 
jutor bishop. 

*  even  -  christian,  *  even  -  oristene, 
*  even  ~  cristen,    '  em  -  cristen,    '  em  - 

oristene,  s.     [A.?>.    efincriskna.]     A  fellow 
Christiau, 

"  Eche roan  shulde  love  his even-cristene." — Wycliffe: 
Select  Works,  L  31. 

*  even-disciple,  s.    A  fellow  disciple. 

"Thomas   scide    to  even-diadpliM." — Wydiffe  :  John 

li,    iti. 

even-down,  *  even-donn,  a. 

1.  Straight  down  ;  perpendicular.  (Applied 
to  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.) 

•■  What  in  Scotland  is  called  an  even-down  pour."— 
Mist  Ferrier  :  Inheritance,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Downright,  honest,  plain,  direct,  express. 

"In  the  even-doven  letter  you  are  right."— ray/or." 
PhUip  Van  Arteveldt.  pt.  L,  1.  10 

3.  Sheer. 

*  even-eche,  s.   [A.S.  efenece.]   CoetemaL 

"Aggb  Uiss  FaAen  efenneche  "         Ormulum.  18,579. 

'  even-glome,  s.    The  gloaming. 

"  Hurrjiug  towards  the  hotel  iu  the  pleasant  sum* 
mer  even-^lome.' — Collins  :  Midnight  to  Miilnight,  voL 
iii.,  ch.  xt. 

*  even-hand,  s.  An  equality  of  rank, 
position,  or  degree. 

"  Whoso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  uteven-hand  by  depressing  another's 
fortune."— fiacon. 

*  even  -  head,  *  even  -  hood,  '^  euen  - 
hed,  *  evyn-hede, '  evyn-hoode,  .*. 

1.  Equality. 

"Evyn-hoode  [erynhede].  EqualUat.  c^ni/o*"— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  Justice,  equity. 

"  If  thou  has  that  manere  to  do  euen-hede  and  skiUa." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p  198. 

'even 'high,  *efen-neh,  a.    Equal  in 

rank. 

"  Crist  iss  withth  hiss  Faderr  efen-neh." 

Ormulum,  lo,7V>. 

even-keel,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  expression  used  to  designate  the 
even  position  of  a  ship  upon  the  water  ;  thus, 
a  ship  is  said  to  swim  upon  an  even-keel  when 


&te,  f^t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w£t,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,    p5t» 
or.  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  eub,  eiire.  unite,  eiir.  rule,  tt^l ;  try.  S^an.     «,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


even— event 
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the  drawg  the  same  draught  of  waUr  fore 
»iid  a/t. 

*  even-liko,  *  efenn-llc,  *  em-llche, 

*euen-llcke,  a.  Si,  adv.     t  Evenly.  J 

A*  As  itdjcctiw : 

1.  Like,  alike.     (Ormnlum,  1,835.) 

2.  Moderate.  (Old  English  Homilies,  ii.  13.) 
B.  As  adv.  :  [A.S.  efenlice]. 

1.  Even,  like  as,  just  as. 

"  Enenlike  aa  doth  a  skryvenere." 

Chaucer:  ComplayrUe,  194. 

2.  Exactly,  dircitly. 

3.  Equally,  alike  ;  fairly,  in  fair  proportion. 

"  Gerdouiis  ne  ben  not  euenlxphe  yolde  to  the  desertes 
of  l\)\k."— Chaucer :  Bofthius,  p.  25. 

*  even-ling,  *efen-ling,  s.    A  fellow. 

'*  Luuien  tlii  crlsten  cvriiliiin 
Alawa  the  aeolutu  in  ftilp  thing." 

O.  f-iisJ.  HomiHes,  p.  6T. 

*  even  -  meet,  "  even  -  mete,  *  efen  - 

mete,  o.     Coequal,  equal. 

"Withth  eiingless  ^enmet^"        Ormnlum,  12.3fi4. 

*  even-next,  *  efen-nexta,  s.  A  neigh- 
l)Our. 

"Gif  thu  iuruIteH  with  thine  fUnnrjtn  unthoiikea." 
O.  Eng.  llmniXies,  p.  17. 

*  even  -  old,    *  even  -  elde,    "  evene  - 
bolde,  "efen-nal,  a.  &  s.    (A.S.  eS^nmld.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  same  age. 

•' Enene-hotdit  or  euen-elde.  Coemtso.  coetaneus."— 
.^Prompt.  Parv. 

B.  As  sv-bst. :  One  of  the  same  age. 

"  I  profltide  in  Juryeaboue  many  myn  even-etdis."— 
W^ctiffe:  Oal.  i.  xlv.     (Purvey.) 

*  even-servant,  *  even-seruauut,  s. 
A  fellow-servant. 

"I  am  thin  evfiiseruant  and  of  thi  brltheren."— 
Wycliffe:  Ai^cal  xiic.  10. 

*even-8ucker,  'even-souker,  'even- 

Souk^re,  s.     a  foster-brother. 

"Philip  his  evimsouker  tranaferride  the  body."— 
Wucliffe:  2  Maccabees  tx.  29. 

•eV-en  (i),  *ef-ene,  *ef-ne,  "ev-ene,  s. 

[liei  efin,  cmru'.]     Nature,  kind,  disposition. 

■•  Ha  cwikede  of  cleane  cunde,  aa  is  in  engles  ctcti*." 

Bali  Meidenhod,  p.  43. 

ev'-en(i).  s.    [Eve(1).] 

*  even-fall,  5.  The  fall  of  evening  ;  twi- 
light ;  early  evening. 

"  Glimmering  through  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  ef'enfntl." 

Tennyson:  Maiut,  II,  iv.  78. 

even-song,  *  eve-song,  s. 

1.  A  song  in  the  evening. 

"  Thee,  'chantreaa  of  the  woods  amoDg, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song" 

JUiltQn  :  ft  Penterato,  64. 

2.  The  form  of  worship  used  in  the  evening. 

3.  The  time  of  evening  prayer. 

'■  If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he  last 
till  even-song,  and  then  saya  his  compline  an  hour 
befi.re  the  time."— TayZor. 

4.  The  evening ;  the  close  of  the  day. 


Even-song  time,  even-song  tyme  :  The  hour  of 
*veuing  prayer. 

"The  yonge  kyng  entered  into  Reynea  the  Saturday 
At  euen-aojig  tj/me." — Berners :  Froissart ;  Chronicle, 
vol.  1.,  ch.  ccclxix. 

even-tide,  s.    [A.S.  (^/eu-tiil.]    The  time 
of  evening  ;  the  evening. 

"Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  at  the  even-tide." — Qen. 
xiiv.  63. 

even,  *ef-nen,  *eff-nen,  "ev-en-en, 

v.t.'&c  i.  [A. 8.  efiK^n,  emnnn ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
ebandn  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ebenen  ;  Goth,  ga-ibnjan ; 
Icel.ja/na;  Da.n.jcevne;  Sw.  jemna.] 

A.  Transitive : 

t  L  Literally  : 

1.  To  make  even,  smooth,  or  level. 

"Beat,  roll,  and  mow  carpet-w.ilks  and  camomile; 
for  now  the  ground  La  supple,  and  it  will  even  all  in- 
ecinXiilies."— Evelyn :  SUva. 

2.  To  level ;  to  reduce  or  place  on  a  level. 


*II-  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  set  right  or  straight. 

"  All  thatt  ohht  iss  wraug  and  crumb 
Shall  effnedd  beou."  Ormulum,  9,207. 

2.  To  make  quits. 

"  Nothing  eva  or  shall  content  my  soul 


3.  To  act  up  to ;  to  keep  pace  with  ;  to 
satisfy. 

"To  cwn  your  content."— ,S'Aa*«i/»  :  AlVt  WtU,  1. 1. 

4.  To  make  equal  to  or  even  with. 

"  Huanuu  LIghtbere  .  .  .  him  wolde  euine  to  God." 
—AyeiiAiU.  p.  16. 

5.  To  comi)are,  to  liken. 

"Salomon  eveneth  bacbitare  tostlnglnde  ncddle." — 
viHcrni  ICiwle,  p.  82.  * 

^  B,  hitrans. :  To  be  equal. 

"A  like  strange  observation  taketh  place  here  aa  at 
Stoneheiige.  that  a  redoubled  numbering  never  eveneth 
with  the  nrat."- Carew. 

*  e-ve'ne,  v.i.  [Ijat.  evenio  =  to  happen.]  To 
hapjien,  to  fall  out,  tr.  occur.  {Ilewyt:  Seiin. 
(1G58),  p.  83.)    [Event.] 

eV-en-er,  s.    [Eng.  even,  v. ;  -er,] 

"I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  whieh 
makes  even. 

"  Hail,  t^vener  of  old  law  and  new. 
Hail,  buildor  bold  of  OhriBtc-a  Iwur  1" 

M.-i.,  in  iVarton's  Hitt.  £n0._Poetrj/,  L  816. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Weaving :  An  instrument  used  by  weavers 
for  si)reading  out  the  yarn  on  the  beam ;  a 
raivel. 

2.  Vehicles:  A  double  or  treble  tree,  to  even 
or  divide  the  work  of  pulling  upon  the  re- 
spective horses.  It  is  swivelled  to  the  pole, 
usually  by  a  bolt  or  waggon  hammer,  and  has 
clips  on  the  ends,  to  wliich  the  middle  clips 
of  the  single  trees  are  attached. 

*  evening  (1),  *eftiing,  *efi&iinng,  *even- 

yng  (1).  s.     [Icel.  jafningi ;  Out.  jmvning.] 
An  e(iual,  a  match.     [Even,  a.] 

"  Absalon  that  neuede  on  e.irthe  non  euenyng." 
O.  Eng.  Misctll.,  p.  »5. 


eve 


(re'-ning  (2),  *  eve-nyng  (2),  *  eve-nynge, 

s.  »Si  a.     [A.S.  (t/nvng  for  ds/en-ung,  ftooKtfen 
=  eve,  even  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  close  or  latter  part  of  the  day  ; 
tlie  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  the  period 
fnini  sunset  to  dark  ;  eve,  even. 

"  Now  came  stiJl  evening  ao  and  twilight  gray.  * 

Jitlton  :  P.  L..  iv.  59B. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  close  or  decline ;  the  latter 
pail. 

"The  devil  is  now  more  laborious  than  ever,  the  long 
day  of  mankind  drawing  tovm.vA^&u  evening,  and  th« 
world's  tragedy  and  time  near  at  an  Q\id."—!ialeigh. 

B,  As  adj. :  Recurring  or  hajipening  in  the 
evening  ;  pertaining  to  the  evening. 

"  Lt  t  my  prayer  be  aa  the  evening  BOCTi&c^"— Psalm 
cxli.  2. 

evening-flower,  s. 

r.ot. :  Hesperantha,  a  genus  of  Cape  Irids. 
If  is  so  called  because  the  flowers  expand  in 
the  early  evening. 

evening-gun,  s. 

Mil.  c&  Naut.  :  A  gun  fired  at  sunset,  after 
which  time  the  sentries  challenge  all  strangers. 

evening  -  hymn,    evening -song,  j;. 

[Even-song.] 

evening-primrose,  s. 

Lot. :  The  common  (Enothera  (CEnothera  hi- 
ejmw).  A  native  of  Tir^'lui;i,  iiitroduceil  into 
Europe  in  1014,  and  is  u<<\y  widely  cuUivjited 
as  a  garden  flower.  The  root  is  bulbous  and 
tender,  and  is  eaten  in  salads  and  soups,  and 
as  a  vegetable.  It  is  so  called,  according 
to  Prior,  from  its  pale  yellow  colour,  and  its 
oj'euing  at  sunset,  as  do  various  other  si>ecies 
01  the  genus. 

evening'Star,  s.  Venus,  during  that 
jii-rtion  of  the  year  when  she  is  visible  in  the 
e\  ening ;  what  the  ancients  called  Hesperus  or 
Vesper.     [Venus.] 

"  The  amorous  bird  of  night 
"  Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  eveniitg-star," 

Milton:  P.  ii,  viiL  f>\9. 

ev  -en-ly,   *  ev-en-lye,   tu/i-.  &  a.     [A.S. 

tvcnlicc] 

A,  As  adverb : 

1.  In  an  even,  smooth,  or  level  manner  or 
stale  ;  without  roughness. 


'2.  In  an  even  or  equal  manner;  equally, 
uniformly. 

3.  Without  inclination  towards  either  side  ; 
unitormly. 

"  The  upper  face  of  the  sea  is  known  lo  be  level  by 
natiire,  and  everUy  distant  from  the  centre."- Aiertf- 
ti>ood. 


4.  Without  favouring  either  aide ;  imi)ar. 
tially,  fairly,  justly. 

'•  Vou  serve  a  itreat  and  graciou*  naaater,  and  there 
Is  a  must  hopeful  young  princtj :  It  behovca  you  to 
carry>our8ctf  w l8i;ly  and  ei-^rtii/ between  them  lx)th."^ 
Bacon:  Advice  to  Villiers. 

*  5.  Directly,  exactly. 

"The  stern  that  thalm  the  gat  gan  achawe, 
Ai  til  it  com  euenlye  thar  Crut  waa  iibi>wtriL  ' 

Metrical  UomilicM.  p.  M 

*  6.  Serenely  ;  with  evenness  of  mind  or 
equanimity. 

'  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Equal,  alike,  not  different. 

2.  Impartial,  fair, 

"  Prelatis  evinly  to  tell  hU  liegis."— <<  rrt  Jamm  ri 
(1488),  p.  210. 

ev'-en-ness, "  ev-en-nes,  *  ev-en-nes»e, 

s.   '[A.S.  cj'enniss.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  even,  level, 
or  smooth  ;  freedom  from  irregularities  or 
roughness. 

2.  Uuiformity,  regularity. 

"The  other  most  readily  yleldeth  to  the  revolution* 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  ana  the  making  them  with  that 
evenness  and  celerity  ia  requisite  to  them  all." — Ureis  . 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

3.  Freedom  from  inclination  to  either  side. 

"A  crooked  stick  is  not  atraiglitened,  unless  it  ba 
bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  that  so  it  may 
settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  estate  of  txtn- 
neas  between  both."— //ooAer. 

*  4.  Impartiality,  equal  respect,  justice. 

"He  aal  deme  the  werld  in  evennet." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter,  Pt.  icv.  VL 

5.  Calmness  of  mind,  equanimity. 

"Though  he  appeared  to  relish  these  ble^utingi  as 
much  :v8  any  mau.  yet  he  bore  the  loss  of  them,  when 
it  happeued,  with  great  composure  and  evennsu  of 
mind.'— .4'(er6ury. 

e-vent',  s.  [Lat,  evtntus,  evcntum,  from  eventtu, 
pa.  par.  of  evenio  ~  to  happen,  to  fall  out : 
c  =  out,  and  venio  =  to  come ;  Fr.   evene- 

ViOtt.] 

1.  That  which  happens  or  falls  out ;  an 
incident,  an  occurrence  good  or  bad. 

"  Such  kind  of  things  or  events,  whether  goodorevtL 
aJi  will  certainly  come  to  pass," — IVtlkitu:  Natural 
/ieligion.  bk.  i.,  ch.  IL 

2.  The  consequence  or  result  of  any  action ; 
the  issue,  conclusion,  or  upshot. 

"  Two  epeara  from  Meleager's  hand  were  sent. 
With  equal  force,  but  various  in  the  rvenr." 

Dryden  :  Meleager  tt  AtaUiJtt^ 

*  3,  Fortune,  fate. 

"  Full  aad  and  dreadful!  is  that  ship's  event." 

Spenter:  Teares  of  the  MuMt. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
event,  accident,  incident,  adventure,  and  occur- 
rence :  "These  terms  are  expressive  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  which  is  the  sole  signifi- 
cation of  the  term  event ;  whilst  to  that  of  the 
other  terms  are  annexed  some  accessory  ideas  ; 
the  incident  is  a  personal  erefi ;  the  accid<7tl 
an  unpleasant  euejif;  the  adventure  an  extra- 
ordinary event;  the  occurrence  an  ordinary  or 
domestic  event :  the  event  in  its  ordinary  and 
limited  acceptation  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance  ;  accident  excludes  that  of  design  ;  the 
incident,  adi>:nture,  and  occurrejice,  are  ap- 
plicable in  both  cases.  The  event  affects 
nations  and  communities  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals ;  the  incident  and  adveJiture  aff'ect 
particular  individuals  ;  the  accident  and  occur- 
rence affect  persons  or  things  particularly  or 
generally,  individually  or  collectively  :  the 
making  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the 
death  of  a  prince,  are  national  events;  the 
forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival 
of  an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  in- 
terest for  the  parties  concerned ;  an  escape 
from  shipwreck,  an  encounterwith  wild  beasts 
or  savages,  are  adventures  which  individuals 
are  pleased  to  relate,  aud  others  to  hear  ;  a 
fire,  the  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a 
limb,  are  accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery 
or  the  death  of  individuals  are  properly  occur- 
rences which  afl"ord  subject  for  a  newspaper, 
and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader." 

(2)  He  tlius  discriminates  between  event, 
issue,  and  consequence:  "The  event  respects 
great  undeitakings  ;  the  issue  of  particular 
efforts  :  the  consequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we 
apeak  of  the  event  of  a  war,  the  issue  of  a 
negociation,  and  the  consequences  of  either." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synan.) 

*  e-vent'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  eventer  =  to  fan  ; 
Lat.  e  =  out,  and  veyitus  =  wind.)  To  fan,  to 
cool. 

"A  loose  and  rorid  vapour  that  la  St 
T'  event  his  searching  beams." 

Mfljfman .-  Bero  i  Leander,  Mct.  ilL 


boU,  b^;  po^t,  J<$^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  benqh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph -£ 
-«lan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tion,  -«ion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  -  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  h$l,  deU 
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•  ^-Vent  (2),  v.i.  [Pref.  e  =  out.  and  Eug, 
vent  ('Ai'.).]     To  issue  out,  to  break  forth. 

"  0  tliftt  thou  uaw'st  my  heart,  or  dldat  K'liold 
The  place  Jrom  wheuce  that  itcaldiug  niyh  evented. 
B,  Junjo/i  •■  t'uitf  u  A  Itcred,  \.  3. 

»  g-ven'-ter-ate,  u.(.  [Lat.  eventfrdtus,  i-a. 
par.  of  fifGiiftM-o:  e  =  out,  and  fCi^er  =  tlie 
belly;  Fr.  cre/t/r^r.]  To  disembowel;  to  rip 
open  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"  In  a  bear,  which  the  haiitei-8<nwnr«»rfflf«d.  or  opened. 
I  beheld  tho  young  oues.  with  nil  their  iwrta  dlatliict. ' 
—iirounte:   Vuhjar  Errou-rs,  bk.  111.,  ch.  vi. 

e-vent'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  event;  -full.]  Full  of 
events  or  iiK-idt'Uta  ;  atteiule<i  or  followed  by 
important  changes  or  results. 

•'  The  interval  between  tho  sltttng  of  Satnrdny  and 
the  Bittintf  of  filouday  was  auxluua  and  eventful.  '— 
JUacuuUti/ •'  Hist.  Huff.,  cb.  x. 

•  e-ven'-ti-late,  v.u  [Lat.  eventilatus,  pa. 
par.  of  cvmtiU}  =  to  fan,  to  winnow.]    [Vkn- 

TlLATli.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  wi«now,  to  fan,  to  sift. 

2.  Fig. :  To  examine,  to  discuss,  to  ventilate. 

•  e-ven-ti-la'-tion,  5.  [I-^t.  ewatHatm^  pa. 
par.  oi evcntilo.] 

1.  Lit, :  The  act  of  winnowing,  fanning,  or 
sifting. 

2.  Fig. :  Discussion,  examination,  debate. 

e-ven-tra'-tion,  s.    [Tr.  eventration,  eventrer, 
from  Lat.  e  =  out,  and  venteT,  genit.  ventrin 
=  the  belly.] 
Surgery : 

1.  A  tumour  produced  by  tho  relaxation  of 
the  abdouiiuul  wall,  and  ultimately  atfectinga 
great  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

2.  A  large  wound  in  the  abdomen,  through 
which  the  intestines  protrude. 

e-ven'-tu-al,  a.  [Lat.  €ventu(3)  =  an  event ; 
Eng.  adj'  suff.  -al.] 

1.  Happening  in  consequence  of  any  thing 
or  act ;  consequential,  resultant. 

2.  Final,  conclusive,  terminating,  ultimate. 

3.  Happening  or  dependent  upon  events ; 
contingent. 

B-ven-tU-al'-X-tjr,  s.  ['Eng.  eventual ;  -ity.] 
Pkrenol. :  A  protuberance  on  tlie  middk'  of 
the  ft)rebead,  whiL-h,  were  it  lower  on  the  face, 
would  be  between  the  eyes.  It  is  below  "  com- 
parison'" and  above  "individuality."  Those 
who  have  it  large  are  said  to  be  fond  of  history, 
to  tend  to  make  record  of  events,  to  love  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes.  Individuality  taking 
cognisance  of  objects  whose  names  are  nouns, 
eventuality  does  so  of  occurrences  appropri- 
ately described  by  verbs. 

e-ven'-tu-al-l3?,  fidv.  [Eng.  eventvxil;  -ly.] 
In  the  event ;  in  the  course  of  events  ;  in  the 
consequence  or  result. 

••  By  this  fortunate  prindiile  we  are  eventtuiUy 
roused  from  that  letharyic  uLate '"— Cc^an."  EOiical 
TreatUea;  The  Pa^ions.  pt.  i.,  ch.  L 

S-Ven'-tu-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  eventu(s)  =  an 
event;  Eug.  sutl".  -ate.] 

1,  To  issue  or  fall  out  as  au  event  or  conse- 
quence ;  to  result. 

2.  To  come  to  an  issue  or  end ;  to  termi- 
nate, to  result. 

•  e-ven~tu-a'-tion«  s.  [Eng.  eventu{ate) ; 
-atioii.]  A  falling  out  or  resulting ;  a  happeu- 
ing,  a  coming  to  pa.ss. 

eV-er,  "sef-re,  *s©v-ere,  'eav-er,  "ev-ere, 

adv.  [A.S.  (fe/re,  related  to  A.S.  dim  =  Goth. 
aiw  =  ever ;  Lat.  (evum ;  Gr.  aXtitv  iaion)  =  an 
age.] 

1.  At  all  times  ;  always. 

"  Ueo  is  euer  on  and  Bchal  heoii."—Ancren  /iiirle.  p.  e. 

2.  At  all  times  ;  continually. 


3.  At  any  time ;  at  any  period ;  on  any 
occasion. 

"  Alle  the  Booth  sawes 
That  Salomon  seide  cvere."       P.  Ploxinan,  6,625. 

4.  In  any  degree  ;  to  any  extent. 

5.  A  word  of  enforcement  or  emphasis  ;  as, 
As  Boon  as  ever  he  had  doue  so— i.e.,  imme- 
diately after  lie  had  done  so, 

"Thnt  purse  In  your  hand  has  a  twin  brother,  ub 
like  him  as  ever  he  can  look,*— Ztr^Jen:  S/xhim'i 
rriar.  il  2. 

%  (1)  Ever  so :  To  whatever  extent  or  degree. 

(2)  For  ever: 

(o)  Eternally  ;  to  perpetuity. 


••  Tills  ta  iny  name  tor  ever.'— SxoUtu  Hi.  16. 
(o)  For  an  indefinite  period ;  during  life, 
(c)  It  is  frequently  reduplicated  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis. 

'■  The  meeting  point*  ttie  fatal  lock  dlsMver 
From  tho  Uilr  h«iu.\,  /'?r  ever  H.t\d  /•yrrfmr." 

Pope:  Jiupe  <ff  t/w  jAtck,  UL  isa,  154. 

(3)  For  ever  and  a  day:  iFor  ever,  eternally. 
(Collo<i.)  * 

(4)  Ever  amor0 :  Ever  and  anon,  now  and 
then. 

"Jtnd  frr  nmonc, 
A  uiayden  S'-nK 

LulUy,  by  by.  Inlhiy.* 

Carol  f>f  ihth  century. 

(5)  Ever  and  anon :  Now  and  then,  at  one 
time  and  another. 

"And  ever  anil  imon,  with  rosy  red, 
The  bMhful  blood  her  siiowy  cheeks  did  dye. 

.Speiuer:  /'.  <^.,  II  ix.  4L 
IT  (1)  Ever  is  largely  used  in  composition 
with   the  sense  of  always,   contimtally :   as. 
Ever-active,  ever-bit rnin{;,  ever-menwrable,  ever- 
new,  ever-open,  ever-waking,  ever-wasting,  ic. 

(2)  It  is  also  a<lded  to  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs, to  give  an  indefinite  force;  as,  who- 
ever, wliatever,  ivhomxoe*'er,  wlierever,  whither- 
soever, &c. 

•ev'-er,  "eav'-er,  a.  &  s.    {Tr.  ivraie  = 
the  darnel,  from  ivre  =  intoxicated,  so  culled 
from  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the  darnel 
(qv.).] 
A*  As  subst. :  (See  Etym.). 
B.  As  lulj. :  (.-See  the  compound). 
ever-grass,  a. 
But. :  LoUum  perenne, 
ev  -  er  -  bfib' -  bling,   a.     [Eng.   erer,  and 
b^ibbling.]       BubbUng    up    with     perpetual 
murmur. 

"  Panting  murmura,  still'd  out  of  bar  breaat. 
That  everbubMina  spring."  Cruthaw. 

*  ev-er-dur'-ing,  a.   [Eng.  ever,  and  during.^ 

Lasting  or  endunng  for  ever;   etenial,  im- 
changing. 

"  Heaveo  opened  wide 
Her  tverduriiig  g»t*a."       Mtltvn ,-  P.  U,  vii.  2o7. 

*  ev-er-eft,    adv.    [Eng.    ever;    -e/t.]    After- 

wards, alter. 

"  Aud  evereft  more  alyve  to  hen." 

S/toreAam,  p.  121. 

*  ev'-er-feme,  s.    [Eng.  ever  (?).  and  /em.} 

Bat. :  A  fern,  Polypodium  valgare.  (Gerard ; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

*ev'-er-rired,  a.  [Eng.  ever,  &nd  fired. 
Continually  burning. 

"Quench  theguarda  of  the  everfirat  pole." 

Shakesp. :  Othello.  IL  L 

ev'-er-glade,  s.  [Eng.  ever,  and  gUide.]  A 
low  marshy  tract  of  country,  inundated  with 
water  aud  interspersed  with  patches  or  por- 
tions covered  with  high  gi^ass.    (American.) 

ev'-er-green,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  ever,  and  green.] 

A,  As  ottjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Always  green ;  always  retaining 
its  verdure. 

"The  juloe.  when  in  greater  plenty  than  can  he 
exhaled  by  the  sun,  reudera  the  plant  evergreen."— 
Arbathnot:  On  AlimenU. 

2.  Fig. :  Always  young  or  fresh. 

B.  As  stibntanlive: 

hot.  £  Hort. :  A  plant  "always  green,"  that 
is,  having  leaves  upon  it  all  the  year  round. 
In  the  generality  of  cases  the  leaves  last  for 
more  than  one,  but  less  than  two  years,  falling 
in  spring  and  autunm,  after  their  successors 
have  reached  a  stiite  of  high  development. 
Exiuuples,  the  Holly  and  the  Laurel.  In  some 
instances,  one  set  of  leaves  lasts  for  several 
years.    Examples,  some  Coniferee. 

evergreen-beech,  s. 

But.  :  Fagus  bftuhidcs. 

evergreen- cliver,  s.    [Cliver,] 

evergreen- oak,  5. 

Bot. :  Quercus  i/cx. 

evergreen-tbom,  s. 

Bot. :  CroAfegus  Pyracantha, 

'ev-er-icb,  •sev-eselc,  *ev-er-ilc. 
*  ev-er-ilk,  *  ev-er-ych,  •  ev-er-yche. 

a.     [A.S.   o'fer,  cr/re  =  ever,  and  celc,  &c  — 
each.]    Every,  each. 

"  Ettfrilc  bale, 
And  euerilc  w  under,  and  euerllc  wo." 

(JejirsiS  *  Exodus.  68. 


Sv-er-last'  ing,  *  ev-er-last-yng,  '*6V- 
er-last-ynge,  «.,  «..  ic  u/iv.  [Eng.  ever, 
and  Ituliny.] 

A.  A.i  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Lasting  or  enduring  without  end ;  per- 
petual, eternal. 

■'  The  joye  <^f  God.  he  sayth,  i»  perdurable,  that  Is  t<i 
ta,y,eoerlatlini/."—Clmua:r:  Tula  u/  HelUMUt. 

2.  Perpetual ;  continuing  for  an  Indefinite 

time. 

'•  A*  their  poaiiesalon  of  the  land  U  wperJattSng.  w>  \m 
the  c<>vtn:uil,  ami  they  expired  taiifthitT.'—ltuhOii 
Tuj/lor  :  Kale  (^  Conacie ncr .  l>k,  ll..  ch.  li.,  rule  L 

3.  Endless,  continual,  with'iut  intermis- 
sion :  as,  ercrZttsri/ifl  disputes,  et'erfcialingiargu- 
incntij.    {Collnq.) 

II.  Botany  ; 

1,  Not  changing  colour  when  dried,  [Ever- 
lasting Flowers.) 

2.  Perennial.    [Eveei.A8tino  pea.) 

B.  A.^  substantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Eternity. 

"From  everloMflng  to  everlasting  thon  art  God."— 
Ptaim  xc.  11. 

2.  (Witk  Uie  djtf.  article):  The  Deity,  the 

Eternal  Being. 

"  O,  that  thiu  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,  .  .  • 

Or  that  the  Everlatling  hml  not  fixed 
tjis  cauou  'ijaiujt  BeU-euiuglttcr.' 

Stiakt-fi, :  Bamitt,  L  2. 
H.  Techniccdly : 

1.  Bot.  {PL):  Plants  generally  belonging 
to  the  order  Composita;,  Ui«  flowers  of  which 
retain  their  colour  when  dried.  They  are 
brought  into  requisition  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
&c.  They  mostly  belong  to  the  genera  Heli- 
chrysum,  Helipterura,  Anteunaria,  Gnapha- 
linin,  &c.  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  April  15, 
1870.) 

2.  Fabrics :  A  woollen  material  for  shoes, 
&c. 

"A  ituir  by  drapers  moat  T^eudonymousiy  termed 
everlasting."—  Barfuim;  Ingofdtby  LfjendM;  Jarvii 
Wij. 

*  C.  As  adv.  :  Everlastingly. 
%  (1)  Mountain  everlasting: 
But.  :  The  Mountain  Cudweed,  or  Oafs  ear, 
Gnaphalinm  dioicuni, 
(2)  Moor  everlasting: 
Bot.  :  Antennaria  dioUm, 

everlasting-flowers,  8.  pi.  [Everlast- 
ing, B.  a.  i.j 

everlastlng-pea,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lathyrus  l»ti/oliits,  so  called  because 
it  is  perennial.    [Everlasting,  A.  IL  2.] 

ev-er-last'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  everlasting; 

-ly-] 

1.  For  ever,  eternally,  in  perpetuity,  per- 
petually. 

"  Aud  sound  Thy  prases  et^rltutinply.' 

M'ord^ivorlh  :  To  the  Hu^/reme  Being. 

2.  Continually,  unceasingly,  without  inter- 
mission.   (CoUoq.) 

ev-er-last'-ing-ness,  *  ev-er-last-yng- 

nesse,    a.      tEng.    everhusting;    -Jiess.]     The 
quality  or  stite  of  being  everlasting  ;  eternity. 

■'  The  Lord  that  dwelleth  iu  euerlattlngneue."-' 
Wycltffe  :  Isaiah  IviL  IS.    {Purvey.) 

ev'-er-liv-ing,  a.    [Eng.  ever,  and  living.'\ 

1.  Living  without  end  ;  eternal ;  immortal ; 
having  eternal  existence. 

'■  In  that  he  is  niau.  he  received  light  from  the 
Father,  as  from  the  fountain  of  that  eoerla&iug 
Deity."— Uooker  -  B.-cles.  Polity. 

2.  Unceasing,  continual,  unintermitted. 

*'  That  most  tlorious  house,  that  glisttreth  bright 
With  burning  stars  and  evert iving  tiivs." 

Speiitcr:  P.  V-.  I.  X- 50. 

ev'-er-more,  *  ev-er-mo,  *  ev-er-mare, 

adv.    [Eng.  «rer,  and  more.] 

1.  For  ever  ;  always,  eternally,  perjietually. 
"  Betere  Is  tholien  whyle  sore,  then  niuumen  ever- 
more. '  Lyric  Poems,  p.  29. 

2.  Continually,  ever,  at  all  times. 

*•  Aud  he  for  evermore  beguiled." 

Wordsworth :  AJJUction  oj  Margaret. 

e-ver-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  cyepn}s(citer«£s)  =  sprout- 
ing, flourisliiiig  :  €v  (en)  —  well,  and  l^vo% 
{eruos)  =  a  young  sprout,  shoot,  or  scion.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lichens,  order  Parmeliaceffl 
(q.v.).  Event  ia  prunadri  is  common  on  tiee^, 
but  does  not  often  produce  fruit.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  astringent  and  a  febrifuge.   It  can  also  i-e 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
or,  wire,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  p6t, 
Syrian,    se.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kW. 


evernic— evidential 
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used  for  dveiiig.  Formerly  it  was  gfoimd  down 
with  starch  to  muke  hair-powder,  and  it  has 
beL-a  iiatid  as  a  substitute  for  t'um  in  calico- 
priiitint,'.  E.  vulpina.  the  U'finosaa  (WoU's 
cap)  of  the  Swedt-s,  is  snid  liy  the  coniniou 
people  to  be  poiKoiiniia  to  wolves,  but  the 
allogntion  ifl  doubtful. 

e-ver'-nic,  a.  [Tava-,  ^c.  Evern(ia):  -ic] 
Bi^longiug  to  nr  in  any  way  connftct&ii  witli 
the  '^f,nns  Kvniia  (q.v.). 

evemlo-acid,  s. 

Cheni. :  CirUnO?,  Au  acid  contained  in 
Evf.rnia  yruims^ri. 

©-ver-ni'-iuc,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  ever)i(fa);  -in 
(f  hem.),  and  sulf.  -tc.]  Fur  def.  see  tlie  com- 
pound. 

evemlnlc-acld, 

Cheni..  :  Ci,niu04,  Olitained  by  boiling  Ever- 
nic acid  with  baryta.  It  orystuUizes  from  liot 
water  in  needles,  which  melt  at  167°,  and  is 
culoruU  violtt  by  ferric  chli;rJde. 

o-ver-ric'-u-liini,  s,    [Lat.  =  a  drag-net ; 

emrro  =  to  Weep  out] 

Surg. :  An  instrument  somewhat  resembling 
a  spoon,  deRitfue-l  to  clear  the  bladder  from 
ft-agmeata  of  calculi,  after  tlie  operation  of 

lithotomy. 

*g-ver'se,   v.t.      [Lat.  evaraus.  pa.  par.  of 

ever(o  =  to  overthmw  :  f  =  nut,  and  verto  = 
to  turn.]  To  overthrow,  to  overturn,  to  upset 

"The  fouudatiou  o(  IhU  principle  ie  totally  evened 
by  the  iiiKeniuiia  commeutator  upou  iLouiatenal 
beluga."— (JianPiK.-  ScepsU  Scientific^,  cb.  Iv. 

*  e-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  everslo,  from  eversus. 
pa.  i-iir.  of  everto.]  Tlie  act  of  overthrowing, 
overturning,  or  upsetting. 

"SuppofliHg  overturningB  <■(  their  old  errour  to  be 
tba  i-vi:t-xion  of  their  wfll-eatibliahed  goTenunents."— 
Bi>.  Tui/lvr  :  Cases  of  (7vrt«Sf»i«, 

H  Evcrsion  of  the  eyelids :  [Ectropium]. 

*  6-ver'-sive,  a.  [Lat  ei^m-s(us),  pa.  par.  of 
evert^o;  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  -iva.]  Tending  or  de- 
signed to  overthrow  ;  3ub\  ersive. 

"A  maxim  .  .  .  ff»rr»/p«  o(  all  Juaticeaud  morality." 
~I>r.  ae4a«t.    iOffilvU.) 

e-VOrt',  v.t.     [Lat  everto  =  to  overthrow.) 

1.  To  overtlirow,  to  upset. 

*'A  process  in  valid,  If  ttif  Jiiriodictlonof  the  |mlge 
laJiotyateoerted&adovtrthYowu."—Ayliffe:ParergoTU 

2.  To  turn  inside  out ;  to  turn  outwards. 

^^■^_ry^  *  aev-er-selc.   •  sev-er-elche, 

*  ev-er-ech,  '  ev-er-elctu  *  ev-reche, 

*  ev-er-ilc,  *  ev-er-ilk,  "  ev-ir-ich, 
•ev-lr-yche,  *ev-yr  iche,  '  ev-ir-ilk, 

*  ev-er~ych,  *  ev-er-uche,  *  ©v-er- 
UUC,  a.  (Lit.  ^  every  each  ;  A,S.  <^r6  = 
evei',  and  ccic  =  each.) 

1.  Each  of  a  nuniVier  or  collection;  all  of 
the  parts  which  constitute  a  whole  considei'cd 
Bingly. 

"  He  wolde  thresh,  and  therto  dike  ftnd  delve, 
For  Oriates  sake  for  eurcv  p^'ure  wiyht." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Prol.).  515 

•  2.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  used  abso- 
lutely. 

"  The  Tirtue  and  force  of  eeerv  of  theae  three  !■ 
■brewdly  allayed." — Bainmoiid  :  f'unciamentaU. 

3.  E;ich. 

"The  king  made  this  ordinance,  that  every  twelve 
yeai-3  there  should  be  set  forth  two  ships  "—flat-on, 

U  Every  now  and  then :  At  short  intervals  ; 
with  short  interraissiona. 

gv'-e-r^-bod-y,  s.  [Eng.  every,  and  body] 
Every  person,  every  one. 

■'  F.Kfriihodi/  ftffected  tn  be  for  it ;  and  eoerybodf/  was 
really  (vgr^iiiflt  if— J/rtciuiay  •  UistEng..  ch.  ixiii. 

gy'_e-ry-day»  a.  &  adv.   [Eng.  every,  and  day.] 

A.  Aa  adj.  :  To  be  met  with,  used,  or  found 
at  any  time  ;  common,  ordinary,  usual, 

"This  was  no  everyd'iu  writer." ~Pope.  In  Johnion't 
Life  of  A  kcnside. 

B.  As  adv. :  On  each  or  every  day ;  always, 
continually. 

©V'-e-l^-thiug,  s.     [Eng.  every,  and  thing.] 

1.  One  and  all  of  the  things  making  up  a 
whole. 

2.  Of  the  highest  importance, 

"For,  in  the  estimation  of  the  crreater  part  of  that 
brilliant  crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes 
everything." — iSacaulay  :  Hist.  En sj.,  ch.  xiv. 

ev'-e-r^-where,  *  ev-er-l-hwar,  "  eav- 
Or-i-nwer,    adv.     [Eng.  ever  (A.S.   erf  re) ; 


Mid.  Eng.  ihwar  (A.H.  gehwcer)  =  everywhere.] 
In  every  place,  in  all  places. 

*  eve^',  s,    [Eaves.] 

•  eve^'-drop,  v.i,  &  t,  f  En;  eves  =  eaves,  and 
drojh] 

A-  I'Urans. :  To  listen  to  or  try  to  catch  the 
conversution  of  otliers. 

B,  7Va«fl. ;  To  try  to  catch  the  conversation 
or  words  of. 

"TIh  not  to  llston'atthedoori  of  purllnniout,  or  to 
eiKiji/j'i'jptliocouucll-cUauiber."— .(^i*.  SaHcr([/'<.."''*o"n., 
p.  15^. 

"eves'-drfip-por.s,  [Eti^.  evesdrop;  -er.]  One 
who  trios  to  (ratth  the  conversation  or  words 
of  others,  a  listener. 

"Wliat  umkes  you  listen  there?  G«t  fartlier  off; 
I  preaih  not  to  thee,  thou  wicked  evc^droppcr."— 
Drydan ;  .Spanish  Friar,  U.  8. 

^  S-ves'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evestigo,  from  e  = 
out,  vcstigp  =  to  trace  ;  vestigium  =  a  foot- 
step.]   To  investigate,  to  search  out. 

*  eV-^t,  8.    [Err,  a.] 

•  ©-vi'-brate,  v.u  [Lat.  evibrat'us,  pa.  par.  of 
evibro  =  to  set  in  motion.]  To  vibrate,  to 
shake.    [Vibrate.] 

e-vicf ,  V-t.    [Lat.  evictus,  pa.  par.  of  evinco  = 
to   conquer,    to   overcome,    to  demonBtrute : 
6  =  out,  fully,  and  vinco  «  to  couqutir.J 
*  1.  To  prove,  U>  evince,  to  demonstrate. 

"Tbia  mervouLs  fluid  has  never  lieeu  diecovered  In 
live  animals  by  the  aeuflea,  however  aesisted ;  noi-  its 
neceasity  evicted  by  any  cogent  exijerliueot." — Cheync. 

*2.  To  take  away  or  recover  by  process  of  law. 

"  His  lands  were  eoicted  from  him." — King  Jamet. 

3.  To  dispossess  of  by  legal  process  ;  to  ex- 
pel or  eject  from  lands  or  tent-'uients  by  law. 

"  The  law  of  Engliuid  would  siwedily  ecic*  them  out 
of  their  possession,  and  therefore  they  held  it  the  best 
policy  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  English  law."— fluoi**  " 
On  IixloMiL 

e-vic'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evictio  ;  Fr.  eviction,  from 
I/at.  i:vlc-bus.  pa.  par.  of  evinco.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.:  Proof,  evidence,  demonstra- 
tion, conclusive  testimony. 

■■  A  jAutality  of  voices  carries  the  question  in  all 
our  deflates,  but  rather  as  au  expedient  for  peace  tlmu 
an  et'iclion  of  the  right." —L'Ettrange. 

n.  Law:  The  act  of  dispossessing  by  the 
course  of  the  law ;  an  expelling  from  lands  or 
tenements  by  legal  proceedings;  an  ejectment. 

gv'_i_den9©,   s.      [Fr.,   from    Lat.   evidentia, 
from  er'trferw  =;  visible,  evident;  Sp.  &  Poit. 
evidencia ;  Ital.  eru/eura.]    [Evident.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Proof,  especially  that  given  io  a  court  of 
law. 

2.  The  person  giving  testimony,  on  oath  or 
by  solemn  affirmation,  in  a  court  of  law. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Logic,  &c. :  That  which  makes  truth  e\i- 
dent,  or  renders  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  it 
is  truth.  It  is  generally  limited  to  the  proof 
of  propositions  as  distinguished  from  axioms 
or  intuitions.  Evidence  is  of  two  kinds, 
demonstrative  and  probable.  Demonstrative 
evidence  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  person 
of  competent  intellect  can  fail  to  see  that  the 
conclusion  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  pre- 
mises. Mathematics  rests  on  demonstrative 
evidence.  AU  the  propositions  of  Euclid  are 
simply  deductions  from  the  definitions,  axioms 
buiug  assumed  and  postulates  granted.  But 
ill  every  matter  involving  the  esteblishment  of 
a  concrete  fact  bearing  on  human  conduct. 
diMuonstrative  evidence  is  not  obtainable,  and 
tln^  mind  must  content  itself  with  probable  evi- 
dence. Even  in  mathematirs  the  premises  are 
not  concrete  facts  but  abstract  hypotheses. 
Probable  evidence  is  as  if  one  held  a  delicate 
balance  in  thehand,  casting  into  one  scale  e\'ery 
atom  of  evidence  making  for  a  p^roposition, 
and  into  the  other  all  that  could  be  adduced 
against  it.  According  as  the  one  or  the  other 
scale  preponderates  the  proposition  is  accepted 
or  rejected.  Probable  evidence  may  be  of  all 
conceivable  degrees,  from  the  faintest  pre- 
sumption to  almost  peifect  certainty.  For  a 
treatment  of  the  subject,  see  the  Introduction 
to  Butler's  Analogy  and  J.  S,  Mill's  Logic. 

2.  Law  :  Proof,  either  written  or  unwritten, 
of  allegations  in  issue  between  parties.  The 
following  are  tlie  leading  rules  of  procedure. 
(1)  The  sole  object  and  end  of  evidence  being  to 
ascertain  the  several  disputed  points  or  facts 
in  issue,   no  irrelevant  evidence    should   be 


admitted.  (2)The  poiuL  in  issue  is  to  be  proved 
by  the  party  who  asserts  the  ufUrmative 
(:i)  Heai-say  evidence  is  not  admitted.  Legal 
evidence  is  sometimes  divided  into  direct  and 
circumsUntial.  In  couits  of  law  parole  evi- 
dence, that  is,  evidence  by  word  of^  mouth,  is 
lliat  wliich  is  adopted,  wliile  in  investigations 
in  e'luity  written  evidence  by  affidavit  is  re- 
quired. Another  division  of  evidence  is  int*j 
primary  and  secondary.  Tlie  production  of  a 
letter  is  primary  evidence  ;  the  cflort  to  prove 
what  the  coiitcntB  of  a  lost  document  were 
i.-i  secondary  evidence.    (Whart^in.) 

3.  Apologetics:  The  evidences  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Scrijiture  are  external, 
internal,  and  collateral.  The  external  evidences 
aie  those  which  tend  to  prove,  on  the  testimony 
of  other  writers,  that  the  book.s  were  written 
by  tlio  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
The  internal  evidence  is  the  evidence  afforded 
by  reading  the  Viooks  lliemselves.  and  noting 
to  what  extent  their  style,  subject-matter,  and 
moial  and  spiritual  tone  atlbrd  evidence  iu 
thcjruwu  (aver.  The  collateral  evidences  are 
those  brought  from  various  sources  to  sui)ple- 
ment  the  other  two. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  evi- 
dence, proof,  and  taaiiaony :  "The  evidence  ia 
wlmtever  makes  tvident ;  the  testimony  in  that 
which  is  derived  from  an  individual—namely, 
tfstis,  the  witness.  Where  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  concurs  with  the  testimony  of 
others  we  can  liave  no  grounds  for  withhold- 
ing our  assent  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion ; 
but  when  these  are  at  variance,  it  may  be 
]»rudent  to  j'ause.  Tlie  evidence  may  compre- 
hend the  testiviony  of  nuiny  ;  the  testimony  is 
contined  to  the  eindence  of  one.  .  .  .  The  ci't- 
dence  serves  to  inform  and  illustrate  ;  the  testi- 
many  serves  to  contirm  and  corroborate :  we 
may  give  evidence  exclusively  with  regard  to 
things  ;  but  we  bear  testiinony  with  regard  to 
persons.  .  .  .  The  evidence  and  proof  avc  both 
signs  of  something  existing  :  the  evidence  is 
an  evident  sign  ;  the  pivof  is  positive  :  the 
evidence  appeals  to  the  understanding  ;  the 
proof  to  the  seuses  :  the  evidence  jn'oduces 
conviction  or  a  moral  certainty ;  the  prooj 
produces  satisfaction  or  a  jdiysical  certainty. 
.  .  ,  The  evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is 
moral  or  intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed 
mostly  for  facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  is  applied  to  that  which  is  moral  or 
intellectual ;  the  proof  is  employed  mostly  for 
facts  or  physical  objects.  .  .  .  The  evidence 
may  be  internal,  or  lie  in  the  thing  itaelf;  tlie 
proof  is  always  external."  (Craltb :  Eny.iSynon.) 

ev-i-denfe,  v.t.    [Evidescb,  «.] 

1.  To  make  evident,  to  show,  to  disclose, 
to  discover. 

"  Althoufih  the  wime  truths  be  elicited  and  expli- 
cated by  the  gouttjiuplAtiou  of  auimaU,  yet  they  are 
iii.ire  clearly  eoidencc  I  in  the  contemplation  of  man." 
—Hale:  Origin  of  Mnnkini. 

2.  To  prove,  to  demonstrate,  to  evince,  to 
make  plain  or  clear. 

■To  evidence  this  let  ub  consider  the  judge  io  the 
three  great  quaUficatious  of  wisdom,  justice,  and 
power.  '—Glanvill:  Henn.  viii. 

ev'-i-den-9er,  s.  {'E.ng.  evidencie) ;  -er.]  A 
witness  ;  one  who  gives  evidence. 

"  To  restore  him  to  the  state  of  an  evldeiicer.'— 
Xurth :  Examen,  p.  2*9. 

ev'-i-dent,  *ev-y-dent.  a.  &  s.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  ei'idenjs.  pr.  par.  of  evitleo  —  to  see  clearly : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  video  =  to  see  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
and  Ital.  evidcnte.] 

A.  As  adjecliiv : 

L  Open  or  plain  to  the  sight ;  visible. 
2.  Open,  plain,  or  clear  to  the  mental  eye 
manifest,  obvious. 

*'  It  is  evident,  in  the  general  frame  of  uatnre,  that 
things  most  manifest  unto  sense  have  proved  obscure 
unto  the  uuderatanding."— flrowne.-  Vulgar  Ei-rourt. 

*  3.  Conclusive. 

"  Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her 
More  evident  than  this. ' 

Shaketp.  ,*  CgmbeUne.  ML  4. 

B.  As  substantive: 

Scots  Law :  That  which  proves  or  corrobo- 
rates anything;  Bpecitically,  a  writ  or  title- 
deed  by  which  property  is  proved.  In  this 
sense  generally  used  iu  the  plural  (evidents). 

ev-x-den'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
evident;  -ial.]  Atlbrding  evidence  or  pi-oof; 
proving  clearly  or  conclusively. 

•'  If  it  miirht  1)e  allowed  me,  I  would  lain  distln- 
gvish  all  miracles  into  providential  and  evidmtial 
ones.  Tlio'ie  should  ho  epidentlnl  ones,  which  God 
ennbtes  men  to  work  in  order  tu  gain  belief."— /7e«e- 
V3<xhI  :  Estajf  on  Miraeta,  p.  22^. 


bSil.  b^;  poi^t,  j<S^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-tlan  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion^shiin;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tioos,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  hfh  dfL 
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evidentially— evocation 


Sv-i-den'-tlal-ly  (tial  as  shal),  adv.  [  Etig. 
evidential ;  -ly.]     In  u,n  eviUentiuI  manner. 

$V-i-dent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  evident;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  plain,  evident,  or  visible  manner; 
visibly. 

2.  Clearly,  mauifestly,  obviously,  undeniably. 

"Tliere  wfta  at  first  much  mutmurlUK  ;  but  liia  resu- 
liitluii  wiLS  BO  efiifenriu  lust  that  all  goveriim«iita  but 
oiieBpeedilyacciuiesceu.  —  JfacauJu^ ,  HUt.  £ng.,ch.  ix. 

6V-i-dent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  evident:  -mss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  evident;  clear- 
ness, obviousness. 

ev'-i-dent^,  s.  jji.     [Evident,  B.] 

eV-i-di-We, a.  [Eng. evid(enc€) ;  -ible.]  Capa- 
ble of  hearing  evidence. 

"By  theothes  of  divers  evidtble  wltnesBea"— r<wt. 
thire  Diariei  { 1617}.  p.  21. 

•  e-vig-il-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  evigilatio,  from 
evigilatum,  sup.  of  evigllo  =■  to  watch  ;  e  = 
out,  fully,  and  vigilo  =  to  watch;  vigil  = 
watchful,  wakeful.]    A  waking,  a  watching. 

"The  evUjilation  of  the  animal  powers,  when  Adam 
AVfoke.'—Biblioth.  Bifiifoa  (Oxf,  ITSu),  1.  167. 

o'-vJU  '  e-vel,  *  e-velle.  •  e-vyll,  *  e-vlll, 
'  i-fel,  *  i-vel, '  y-vel,  a  .  wU-..  4j  s.    [a.s. 

yj\i:  cogn.  with  Dut.   eiivel ;  0.  H.  Ger.  ufil; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ubd ;  Ger.  iihel.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  0/ j>erson$  or  animals  : 

1.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any  kind  ;  not 
good  ;  wicked. 

2.  Mischievous,  cruel,  ravenous. 

"An  evil  beast  bath  devoured  him."— Gen.  xxxvll.  33. 

3.  Morally  bad,  depraved. 

"An  9vytl  man  oute  ot  hys  evetl  treasure  bryogeth 
forth  evell  thyuges.' — J/a«.  x.  11.    {Bible,  155L) 

II.  Of  things: 

1.  Wicked,  bad,  corrupt. 

"  la  thine  eye  evlt  because  I  am  good  ?  '—Matt,  xx-  15. 

2.  Shameful,  disgraceful. 


3.  Unhappy,   miserable,  sad,   unfortunate, 
unpropitious,  unlucky. 

"The  people  henrd  evil  tidings." — Exod.  xxxill.  4. 

4.  Bad,  wrong ;  producing  unfortunate  re- 
sults. 

"  Thrugba  «oeU€  couDseille  wrs  slayne  fulle  sDelle,' 
Robert  qf  Gloucester,  p  593. 

5.  Miserable,  unfortunate. 


•  B.  As  adverb  :  , 

1.  Not  well ;  ill,  badly. 

•■  How  evil  it  beseems  thee  I* 

Shakesp.  :  3  ffenjy  Tl.,  W.  ?. 

2.  In  a  wicked,  corrupt,  or  depraved  manner. 

3.  Unfortunately,  unluckily,  miserably. 

"  It  went  evil  with  hie  house.'  —1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

4.  Unkindly,  cruelly. 


5.  With  reproach,  slander,  or  contumely. 

"  Why  am  I  evil  spoken  of  ?  "— l  Cor.  x.  80. 

^  See  also  the  compounds. 
C*  As  substantive  : 

A.  Anything  which  injures,  displeases,  or 
causes  pain  or  suffering. 

"  We  must  do  good  against  evil." 

ShaJatip.  :  AUs  WeU,  U.  «. 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  ill. 

"That  I  may  bear  my  eviit  Alone.  " 

S/takejj).  :  Tiodfth  Jfiffht.  IL  l. 

3.  Depravity  or  corruption  of  heart ;  malig- 
nity ;  a  wicked,  depraved,  or  corrupt  disposi- 
tion. 

"The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  la  full  of  tvO." — 
tccles.  ix.  3. 

t,  Tlie  negation  or  contrary  of  good. 

"  Farewell,  remorse  I  all  good  to  me  is  lost. 
Eril.  be  thou  my  ^'ood.'     Miifon  :  P-L.  iv.  110, 

6,  A  malady  or  disease  ;  as,  the  king's  evil. 
"  What's  the  disease  he  means? 

'Tia  called  the  eifiZ."        Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

*6.  A  bad  quality,  an  imperfection,  a  defect. 

"The  principal  evili  that  be  laid  to  the  charge  u( 
women, '—SAofceip. :  As  i'ou.  Like  It,  iii,  2. 

^  (1)  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  evil, 
harm,  and  misfortune:  "Evil  in  its  limited 
application  is  taken  for  evils  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  ;  it  is  that  which  is  evil  without 
any  mitigation  or  qualification  of  circum- 
stances. The  misfoTtvne  is  a  minor  evil;  it 
dei>ends  upon  the  opinion  and  circumstances 
of  the  Individual ;  what  is  a  misfortune  in  one 


respect  may  be  the  contrary  in  another.  In  one 
respect,  therefore,  ihv misfortuneiahnt  a  partial 
evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable,  tliat  it 
h;us  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent; 
hu.tmisfortujte  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things 
as  are  controllabh^  or  otherwise  by  huiujiu 
foresight.  The  evd  which  liefalls  a  man  is 
opposed  only  to  the  good  which  he  iu  general 
experiences  ;  but  the  misfortwne  is  opposed  to 
the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Sickness  is  an  evil,  let  it  be  endured 
or  cJiused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ; 
it  is  a  misfortune  for  an  indiviclual  to  come  in 
the  way  of  having  this  evil  brouglit  on  him- 
self :  his  own  relative  condition  in  the  scale 
of  being  is  here  referred  to.  The  harm  aud 
mischief  axe  species  of  minor  evils;  the  former 
of  wliich  is  much  less  specific  than  the  latter, 
both  in  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
A  person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that 
are  not  known  ;  the  mischief  is  done  to  him 
from  some  positive  and  immediate  circum- 
stance. .  ,  .  Evil  and  misfortmu  respect 
j)ersons  only  as  the  objects  :  harm  and  mis- 
chief aie  said  of  inanimate  things  as  the  ob- 
ject."   (Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  evil  and  bad, 
see  Bad. 

^  Obvious  compounds ;  Evil-affected  (Acts 
xiv.  2);  evil-boding,  evil-favoured  (Bacon),  with 
its  derivative  evil-favourediiess  (Deut.  xvii.  i.) ; 
evil-minded  (Di-yden)  ;  evil-omened,  evil-starred 
(Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall^  157),  &c. 

*  evil-eyed,  a.  Malicious  ;  looking  with 
an  evil  eye,  or  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  hatred,  or 
bad  design. 

"  Xor  cau  you  ratiunally  hove  to  keep  Four  peace 
any  longer,  tbau  whilst  the  tcil-eyed  factious  want 
power  to  break  it."— Dean  Pierce:  SermonM  (May  29, 
106 1),  \>.  36. 

*  evIl-wUler,  s.  An  evil-disposed  or 
malevolent  pereon. 

"Oure  comouue  euimyis  aud  evUl-wttUrU." — Bond: 
To  BothweU,  iu  Keiths  Hitt.,  p.  S8L 

'^  evll-willy,  *  evil-willle,  a.  Ill  dis- 
posed, malevolent. 

O-vil-do'-er,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  doer.]  One 
who  acts  wickedly  or  against  the  law ;  a 
wrong-doer,  a  malefactor. 

".Whereas  they  speak  evil  agalust  you  as  evildoers. 
they  may  by  your  good  .works  glorify  God.'— 1  Peter 
ii.  12. 

*  e'-vil-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  evil ;  -ly.]  In  an  evil 
manner  ;  not  well. 

"  Wouder  of  good  deeds  etrilly  bestow'd." 

Shakesp.  :  Tiinon,  iv.  S, 

•e'-vil-ness,  * e-vU-nesse,  s.    [Eug.  evil; 

-ne&i.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  evil; 
badness,  wickedness,  viciousness. 


— Haie  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  ch. 

e-vil-speak'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  speaking.] 
Tlie  act  or  practice  of  speaking  ill  of  others  ; 
slander,  calumny,  defamation. 

"Wherefore  laying  aside  all  malice  and  aU  guile> 
and  hypocrisies  aud  envies,  aud  alt  evil  speakings." — 
1  Peter  ii    I. 

e-vil-wish'-ing,  «.  [Eng.  evil,  and  wishing.] 
Wishing  ill  or  harm  to  ;  haWng  no  good  will ; 
ill-disposed  ;  evil-minded. 

"They  heard  of  this  smldeu  goii^  out,  iu  a  country 
fuU  of  evilvishing  mluds  towards  hfm, "—Sidney. 

0-vil-w6r'-ker,  s.  [Eng.  evil,  and  worker.] 
One  who  works  ill  or  harm  to  others  ;  an  evil- 
doer. 

"  Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  €Pitworkers.''—PhSip- 
piaru  iii.  2. 

e-vill'9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  evinco  =  to  overcome  : 
e  =  out,  fully,  and  irinco  =  to  conquer;  Ital. 
evincere.]    [Evict.] 

A.  Trajisitive : 

*1.  To  overcome,  to  conquer. 


2,  To  prove  beyond  a  doubt ;  to  demonstrate. 

"  Tradition  then  is  disallowed 
When  not  evinced  by  Scripture  to  be  tme." 

iJryden  :  Hind  &  Panther,  ix.  190. 

3.  To  manifest,  to  show,  to  exhibit. 

"When  men  evince  %  disposition  to  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  guides  selected  with  care  and  discretion.' 
—Sir  G    ( .  Lewit  :  Authority  in  Matter  of  JJistory. 

'  B*  Intrans. :  To  prove  ;  to  furnish  pronf. 
"  The-'accuser  complains,  the  witness  evinceth,   the 
judge  senteuces."— B/i.  Hall :  Cases  of  Conscience. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  ei^ince  and 
to  prove,  see  Prove. 


•^-vin'9e-ment,  «.  [Eng.  evince;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  evincing,  demonstrating,  or  i*roviug. 

"The  evlncement  thereof  may  give  rl««  to  tnanj 
trlala  '—Boyle  :    Works.  IL  499. 

"  S-vin'-9i-bl©,  a.  [Eng.  evlnc(e);  -oftte.]  That 
may  or  can  be  jiroved  or  demonstrated ;  de- 
monstrable ;  capable  of  proof. 

"Iiii)i)aut4^  liifltiucts  In  brutes  are  In  theinsflves 
highly  reoAouj^ble  aud  useful  to  their  cuds,  aud  evin- 
cible '»y  true  reason  to  be  such."- ffale.'  Origin  <tf 
Mankind,  p.  62. 

*  e-vin'-^i-blj^,  adv.     [Eng.  evincib(le);  -ly.] 

Iu  a  manner  to  prove  or  force  conviction. 

"e-vin'-jive,  a.  [Eng.  evinc(e);  -ive.]  Tend- 
ing or  calculated  to  prove  or  demonstrate. 

*  e'-vir-atO,  v.t.      [Lat.  eviratus,  pa.  par.   of 

eviro :  e  =  out,  away,  and  vir  =a  man.]    To 
emasculate  ;  to  deprive  of  manhood. 

"  Not  to  spe^  of  Origen  and  some  othera  that  have 
voluntarily  eviratvd  t\\ein3elveB."— Bishop  Hall:  Of 
ChrUlian  Moderation.  }  4. 

*6'-vir-atO,  a.  [L&t.  eviratus.]  Emasculated; 
castrate'd. 

"A  verle  e»(m(e  eunuch.-— /".  BoUand:  Ammianus 
MarceUiniu.  p.  321. 

*  e-vir-a'-tton,  s.    [Lat.  evtratio,  from  eviror 

tus,  pa.  par.  of  eviro.]     The  act  of  castrating 
or  emasculating  ;  castration. 

"They  bad  saved  the  clilldreu  of  Greeks  from  evira- 
tion.'—P.  Holland:  Plutarch.  )f.  l.OOt 

e-vis'-^er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  eriscero  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  viscera  =  the 
bowels.] 

I.  Lit.  :  To  disembowel ;  to  take  or  draw 
out  the  entrails  of. 

"  He  will  eciscerate  bimself  like  a  spider. "—Aurfon; 
A  nat.  of  .Vclancholi/.  p.  125. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  To  draw  out  of ;  to  clear,  to  free. 

"The  philosophers  who  .  .  .  quietly  ep/s<xrat«  tho 
problem  of  its  difficulty.'— Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

e-vis-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evisceratus,  pa. 
par.  ot  eviscero.]  The  act  or  process  of  eviB- 
ceratmg  or  disembowelling. 

*  eV-it-a-blc,  a.  [Lat.  evitabilis,  from  evito 
=  to  avoid  :  e  =  out,  away,  and  mto  =  to 
avoid.]  That  may  or  can  be  avoided,  shunned, 
or  escaped  ;  avoidable. 

"Of  two  such  euils,  being  not  both  evUable,  the 
choice  of  the  less  is  not  euilL  —Booker:  EccltM.  PoUtv, 
bk.v..i9, 

*  eV-l-tate,  v.t.    [Lat.  evitatus,  pa.  par.  of  evito 

=  to  avoid.]    To  avoid,  to  escape,  to  shun. 

"  Thereiu  she  doth  evitate  and  shuu 
A  thousajid  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Wliich   forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her,"  Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  v.  5. 

*  Sv-i-ta'-tion*  «.    [Lat  evitatio,  from  evito^ 

to  avoid.]    The  act  of  avoiding,  escaping,  or 
shunning. 

"  In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 
evitation  of  solution  of  coutiuuity." — Bacon, 

*©-vl'te,  V.t.  [Lat.  evito.]  To  avoid,  to  escape, 
Xaj  shun. 

"  The  terrooTB  are  no  way  to  be  evited."—LoTd  Prta. 
Forbes  ,    Rejt.  on  Incred.  (1750),  p.  BL 

*  e-vi-ter -nal,  *  e-vi-ter-nall,  a.    [Lat. 

asviternns,    from   <evum  =  age.]      [Eternal.] 
Eternal ;  of  an  iudetinitely  long  duration. 

"  e-vi-ter'-nal-ly,  adv  [Eng.  evitemal ;  -ly.] 
Eternally. 

"The  Godhead  is  efit«ma;iy  united  to  them  both." 
^Bp.  Ball :  Passion  Sermon  (1609). 

*  ©-vi-tcr'-ni-^,  s.     [Low  Lat.  (Bviternitas, 

from  Lat,  (Bviternus.]    Enduring  indefinitely 
long ;  eternity. 

"There  shall  we  indissolubly  .  .  .  pasee  an  euiter- 
nity  oi\)\is»e.''—Bp  Hall:  Invisible  World. 

e-vit'-tate,a.  [Lat.  e,  and  viWoiusJ.  [Vittate.] 
Bot.  :  Without  vittae  (q.v.) 

ev'-d-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  evocatns,  pa.  par.  of 
evoco  =  to  call  out :  e  =  out,  and  t?oco  =  to 
calL]    To  call  out  or  forth. 

"  He  ISaull  had  already  shown  sufficient  credulity, 
in  thinxing  there  was  any  efficacy  iu  magical  opera- 
tious  to  evocate  the  dead." — Stackhoute :  Hist,  of  th» 
Bible,  bk.  v..  cb.  iii. 

*  ©v-o-ca'-tloil,  s.  [Lat.  evocatio,  from  evo- 
catus,  pa.  par.  of  evoco  ;  Fr.  evocation.] 

I.  The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth,  as  from 
concealment. 

"Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  knowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
luteUectual  acquisition  were  but  reminisceutlal  evoes. 
tion."— Browne  :   Vulgar  Errours  (Pref.). 


f&te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur;  rule,  f6ll :  try,  Syrian,    m.  <e  =  e :  ey  =  a.   qu  ==  kw. 


evocator— ewe 
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2.  A  calling  or  auniinoning  from  oue  tribunal 
to  another. 

•  ev'-o-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat,  from  evocatus,  pa. 
par.  of  t'i'oco.]    One  who  evokes  or  calls  forth. 

S-v6  ke,  v.t.  (Lat.  evoco:  e=:out,  and  voco  = 
to  ivtK  ;  vox  =  a.  voice  ;  Fr.  evoquer ;  Sp.  evo- 
car  :  Ital.  evocarc] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  call  ont,  to  summon 
forth. 

"  The  only  businefls  and  use  of  tliia  character,  U  to 
open  the  flubject  in  a.  long  iirologue.  to  cvrike  the  devil, 
aud  summon  the  court.'  —  Warton  :  Hist,  qf  Kng. 
Povtry,  il.  326. 

*  2.  Law :  To  remove  from  one  tribunal  to 
another. 

"  The  cause  wna  evoked  to  Rome."— ffunu.  ( Webster. ) 

»gv  o-lat'-ic,  •  evo-lfi-t'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
ernhitinn.,  sup.  of  fvnlo  —  to  Hy  away  :  e  =  out, 
ail' I  I'olo  =  to  fly.]    Apt  to  fly  away. 

'  Sv-O-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  evokUum,  sup.  of 
evulo  =  to  fly  away.]    The  act  of  flying  away. 

"Upon  the  wings  of  this  faith  is  the  bouI  ready  to 
mount  up  towards  that  heaven  which  la  open  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  in  that  act  of  evolution  puts  itself  Into 
the  hfuids  of  those  blessed  angels,  "—op.  Ball:  The 
Christian.  5  13. 

e'-vo-lute,  s.  [Lat.  evolutus,  pa.  par.  of  evolvo 
=  to  nnroU  :  e  =  out,  and  volvo  =  to  roll.] 

(kom.  :  A  curve  from  which  another  curve, 
called  the  involute  or  evolvent,  is  described 


liy  the  end  of  a  thread  gradually  wound  upon 
or  unwound  from  the  fonner.  The  figures  on 
the  perimeter  of  theevolute — viz.,  the  circle — 
correspond  to  those  marking  the  evolvent. 

•-VO-lu'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  evolutio  =  an  unroll- 
ing,  from  evolutus,   pa.   par.   of  evolvo  =  to 
unroll ;    Fr.  Evolution  ;    Sp.  evolucion  ;   Ital. 
evoluzioiie.'\ 
L  OrdinaTy  Lang^iage : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  of  unrolling  or  unfolding. 

"The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  little  saline 
bodies  was  preceded  by  almost  innumerable  evolu- 
tiotis." — Soy  If. 

(2)  The  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded. 

"  The  whole  evolution  of  ages,  from  everlasting  to 
•verlasting." — More  :  Divine  Dialoffucs. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  An  unravelling  or  development :  as,  the 
tvolidion  of  a  plot. 

(2)  A  change,  an  alteration, 

"  All  the  faHhionable^oIu<ioftJof  opinion."— Burt«.' 
To  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron.  £  Geol. :  The  development  of  this 
world  and  of  the  solar  system,  if  not  of  all 
stellar  systems,  from  a  fine  mist  or  nebula. 
Prof.  Huxley  says,  "  Nor  is  the  value  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  philosopliic 
thinker  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  applies 
the  same  method  to  the  living  and  the  non- 
living world,  and  embraces  in  one  stupendous 
analogy  the  growth  of  a  solar  system  from 
molecular  chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from 
the  nebulous  cubhood  of  its  youth,  througli 
innumerable  changes  and  immeasurable  ages 
to  the  present  form,  and  the  development  of  a 
living  being  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  proto- 
plasm we  term  a  germ."  [2.  ]  {Prof.  Huxley : 
Anniversary  Adxlress,  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
XXV.  (1869).  p.  xlvii.) 

2.  Biology : 

(1)  The  same  as  Epigenesis  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  development  hypothesis,  or  theory 
(q.v.).  In  its  extreme  form  it  traces  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  to  one  very  low 
form  of  life,  consisting  of  a  minute  cell,  and 
supposes  this  cell  produced  by  or  from  inor- 
ganic matter  by  some  occult  process  which 
nsed  to  be  formerly  called  spontaneous  gene- 
ration.   Of  this  advanced  school,  Professor 


Haeckel  may  be  taken  as  the  representative. 
With  a  more  moderate  school  of  thought  the 
great  name  of  Darwin  is  associated.  He  never 
withdrew,  even  from  the  la.'^t  edition  of  liis 
Origin  of  Species,  tlie  sentence  in  which  he 
intimates  his  belief  that  life  may  have  "been 
originally  breathed  by  the  Creator  into  a  few 
forms  or  into  one."  A  living  being  of  very 
simple  and  low  organization  once  obtained,  all 
animals  and  plants  were  evolved  or  developed 
from  it  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  (For 
the  process,  see  Darwinism.)  Some  small 
approach  to  the  physical  structure  of  man  is 
supposed  to  be  traceable  in  the  humble  and 
shell-less  molluscs  called  Ascidians,  whence 
man's  line  of  ancestry  ran  through  the  lower 
Vertebrata,  the  Monotrematous  Mammals, 
other  orders  of  the  class,  and  finally  the 
Anthropoid  Apes.  In  this  view  both  Darwin 
and  Haeckel  essentially  agree.  (See  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Mnn.  and  Haeckel's  Evolution  of 
Man.)  In  the  long  series  of  evolutions,  the 
continual  tendency  was  for  the  simple  to 
develop  into  the  complex,  or  for  an  organ 
which  at  first  had  several  functions  to  fulfil  to 
become  specialized.  The  more  generalized 
forms  are  looked  for  in  the  older  rocks,  whilst 
as  more  and  more  recent  strata  are  examined, 
the  organisms  met  with  are  those  highly 
specialized.  Evolution  X)rescril>es  no  limits 
to  the  perfection  of  bodily  and  uieTital  organi- 
zation which  the  human  race  may  ultimately 
reach. 

"Still  leaa  is  there  any  necessary  ant'iponlMn  be- 
tween either  of  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Ki'olntion, 
which  embnices  all  that  is  aouud  in  Iwth  Cataatro- 
ph  ism  and  Unifomiitarianisra."— /'ro/.  Huxley:  An- 
niversary Actress,  Qiuir.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc,  xxv..  p. 
xlvii. 

3.  Geom. .'  The  opening  or  unfolding  of  a 
curve,  and  making  it  describe  an  evolvent. 

"  The  equable  evolution  of  the  periph;;y  of  a  circle, 
or  any  other  cur\'e,  is  such  a  gradual  approach  of  the 
circumference  to  rectitude,  us  that  all  it-i  parts  do 
meet  together,  and  equally  evolve  or  unbent' '  so  thiit 
the  same  line  liecomes  auL-cessively  a  less  arch  of  a  re- 
ciprocfllly  greater  circle,  till  at  length  they  turn  into 
a  stritight  line."—Sarris. 

4.  Math. :  The  extraction  of  roots  from  any 
given  power;  the  reverse  of  involution  (q.v.). 

5.  Mil. :  The  changes  of  position,  form  of 
drawing-up,  &c,,  by  which  the  disposition  of 
troops  is  changed  according  to  the  necessities 
of  defence  or  attack. 

e-vo-l'U'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  -al.] 
The  same  as  Evolutionary  (q.v.). 

e-VO-lu'-tion-aP-^,  a.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ary.] 
Biol. :  Produced  by  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  evolution. 

"  Constituting  a  break  In  the  evolutionaTT/  chain." — 
AVmnmini.  March  i,  1882. 

e-VO-lu'-tion-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ism.] 
The  theory  or  doctrine  of  evolution. 

"The  extreme  evolutionism  which  .  ,  .  traces  all 
existence  back  to  a  li/eleaa  atom  or  genu,"  —  i(ri(, 
diiar-  lieviev),  October  1881.  p.  507. 

^  The  term  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Huxley 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1S69.  Along  with  it  he  introduced 
also  the  terms  Catastrophism  and  Uniformita- 
rianisin,  the  three  words  being  designed  to 
discriminate  the  three  chief  schools  of  geologi- 
cal thought.  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxv., 
p.  xxxix.) 

e-vd-lu'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  evolution;  -ist.] 
One  holding  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  uniformity  and 
that  of  successive  catastrophes. 


e-v6l've,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  evolvo  =  to  unroll :  e 
=  out,  and  imlvo  =  to  roil,  to  fold.] 

A.  Transitive  : 
*  I.  Literally : 

1.  To  unfold,  to  unroll, 

"  They  expand  and  evolre  tbemaelvea  Into  more  dis- 
tinction and  evidence  of  themselves."— ffa^e;  Origin 
of  Mankind,  p.  K!. 

2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  emit,  to  diffuse. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  follow  through  intricacies  and  dis- 
close. 

"  There  needs  but  to  evolve  the  Philosopher's  idea."— 
Burd  ■   Universal  Poetry. 

2.  To  develop  ;  to  bring  to  maturity. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or 
diffused  ;  to  spread. 

"  Ambrosial  odour 
Does  rotind  the  hit  evolping  scents  diffuse," 

Prior:  Solomon,  iii.  Til. 


e-v61ved  »  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Evolve.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb> 

2.  Bot.  :  Unfolded. 

*  e-v6l'vo-ment,  s.  [Eng.  evolve;  -meni.] 
The  act  or  juoccsb  of  evolving  ;  the  state  of 
being  evolved ;  evolution.. 

e-v61'~vent,    s.     [I^at.    evolvens,    pa.   par.    of 
evolvo  ='to  unndl.] 
Geom. :  The  involute  of  a  curve,  [Involute.] 

e-vdl'-ver»  s.  [Eng.  evolv(e);  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  evolves. 

©-v6l'-VU-lU8,  s.  [A  dimin.  word  from  I^t. 
ei'dti'o  ^  to  roll  out — i.e.,  not  twining,  as  op- 
posed to  Convolvulus,  whicli  twines.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese.  It  liaa 
entire,  nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  small  Howers. 
Aliout  sixty  species  are  known,  chiefly  from 
tropical  America.  Several  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain, 

*  e-vom'-it,  "e-vom-et,  vt.  [Lat.  evomitus, 
pa,  par.  of  evomo  =  U>  vomit  out  :  e  =  out,  and 
vomo  =  to  vomit,]     To  emit,  to  reject. 

"Vnsaverje  morsels   evometed  for  CSulst."— Aal«.' 
Image,  pt.  ii.  (I'ref.) 

*  e-vom-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  evomit;  -ation.] 
The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 

"  By  eruetntlon,   or  expiration,   or  evomit  at  ion."— • 
Swift :  Tale  Of  a  Tub,  $  4. 

"  e-VO-mi'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  evomitns,  pa.  par. 
of  evomo.]    The  act  of  vomiting  out  or  forth. 


[I^t.  evonymos.]  [EuoNY- 


t.e-von'-y-mus,  s 

MU8.] 

e  -  VOS' -  mi  -  a,  s.  [Latinized  form  of  Gr. 
evoa-fj-os  (euosvios)  =  sweet-smelling.  fragrant; 
€v  (eu)  well,  good,  and  00-^1^  (osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  tribe  Cincho- 
neae,  family  Hanielidic.  It  has  red  flowers 
and  sweet-smelling  berries.  Evosmia  coryiuboso 
is  poisonous,  and  according  to  Sir  R.  Schora- 
burgh,  Indians  have  been  injured  by  using  it» 
wood  for  spits  on  which  to  roast  their  meat. 

e-v6'-va-e,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Music:  An  artificial  word,  consisting  of  the 
vowels  in  Seculonim  Amen,  at  the  end  of  the 
Gloria  Patri.  It  was  designed  to  serve  as  a 
mnemonic  word  to  enable  singers  to  reudei 
the  several  Gregorian  chants  properly  ;  each 
letter  in  Evovae  standing  for  the  syllable 
whence  it  was  extracted.  The  author  of  the 
article  in  Smith's  Christian  Antiquities  says 
that  the  Evovae  must  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  present  accepted  views 
respecting  musical  accent.  A  modern  imita- 
tion of  the  word  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
but  never  came  into  use.  It  remains  a  mere 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  more  obvious  means 
exist  of  expressing  accent. 

*  e-viil'-gat©,  v.t.  [Lat.  etndgatus,  pa.  par. 
of  einilijo  =  to  make  common  or  public  :  e  = 
out,  and  mtlgo  =  to  publish  among  the  I'eople  ; 
vtilgtts  =  the  common  people.]  To  publish,  to 
make  known,  to  divulge. 

e-vixl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ei'vlgntns,  pa  par. 
of  emil go.]  The  act  of  publishing,  making 
known,  or  divulging. 

*  e-VUl'ge,  v.t.  [Lat.  emilgo.]  To  publish,  to 
make  public. 

"  Not   with  any  intention   to  eviUge  it.'—Pref.  10 
Annxit.  on  Browne's  Religio  Medici. 

e-V^'-sion,  -•;.  [Lat.  evulsio,  from  evulsus,  pa. 
par.  of  evdlo  =.io  pluck  out:  e  =  out,  and 
vello  =  to  pluck.]  The  act  of  plucking  out 
or  off. 

"  The  Instruments  of  evulsion,  compreaalon.  or  li^ 
cieion."— Browne :  Cynis'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

*  ew,  s.  (A.S.  iw,  t6w;  O.  H.  Ger.  htm.}  The 
yew  (q.v.). 

"Fyne  ew,  popler.  and  lyndfci  faire." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  1388. 

ew-d©xi-drlft»  s.    [Ewindrift.] 

cw-der,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably  a  etO' 
ruption  of  odour.] 

1.  A  disagreeable  smell. 

2.  The  steam  of  a  boiling  pot. 

ewe  (1)  (pron.  u),  .1.  [A.S.  eoum;  cogn.  with 
Dot.  f'oi :  Icel.  d  ;  O,  H.  Ger.  avi,  owt ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  o^iwe ;  Goth.  *  aun  ;  Lat.  oris;  Gr.  01* 
{o'ifi);  Sansc.  avi ;  Lithuanian  avis ;  Russ  ovtsa.} 
A  female  shet.p. 


boil.  \}6^;  pout,  j<S^l;  cat  ^ell.  choms,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  tWu,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  es^st.    ph  =t 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sb^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =b9l,  dfL 


1962 


ewe— exactresfl 


Cheese  made  from  the 


ewe -Cheese, 

niilli  of  tWL-s. 

ewe -go  wan,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Couiiiiou  Daisy  {BellU  pereiinis). 
iScoU'h.) 

*  ewe-neck,  b.    a  hollow  neck. 

"Oiuiiitaiid  aha^ed,  with  a eui»-nccA."— »F.  Irving: 
Sketch- Ur/ofc 

'  ewe-necked,  a.  Having  a  hullow  in 
the  nctk. 

"Sucli  acourser  I  .  .  .  he  w»b«  little  owp-nccfttfii,'— 
Itarltam:  Ingotclsby  Legend*:  Grey  DUphitU 

■"ewe  (2),  s.    [Yew.] 

«W-er  Cew  as  u),   *  euw-or,   •  ew-aro, 

*  ew-ere,  s.  (O.  Fr.  *  ever,  *  ewaiTE,  *  ev- 
Hre,  frinn  O.  Fr,  *  CT/'e  -  water,  from  Lai. 
aquarkt  =  a  vessel  for  water :  aqua  =  water.  ] 
A  kind  of  pitcher  or  large  jng  for  water ;  a 
toilat  jug  with  a  wide  3i>nut. 

"  The  golden  ejcer  a  maid  obBoquImm  bilngs, 
Replenished  from  the  nool  tmiiaUicentepringo.* 
fope :  Homer  t  Udytaey.  t  173.  180. 

«W~est,  ew-OUS, «-  [Etym.  donbtful.]  Near- 
est ;  contiguous.     (.'Crotch.) 

"  'To  l>e  sure  they  lie  matrt  «t0«C,  said  the  Bailif."— 
Scott  :   Waverl^i/.  ch-  xlil. 

eir-how,  ew-how,  interj.    [Kh.]    Oh  dear  I 

{Scotch.) 

"  Emho-io.  elts !  to  see  his  father's  son  at  the  lilto  o 
thae  feiu-lesa  follies  \"~Scott :  Ofit  Mortality,  oli   ill. 

«w' in-drift,  ew'-en-drift  (ew  as  u),  s. 

[Etym,  doubtful-]  Snow  driven  by  the  wind  ; 
a  snow-drift. 

"Ther  fell  such  an  extream  tempest,  ewindrift, 
sharp  snow,  and  wind,  full  iu  their  lacea,"— ffort/on,.- 
Uitt.  EarU  of  SiUherl.,  p.  246. 

«wk  (pi-on.  uk),  vA.     [Teke.]    To  itch. 

"  By  my  certie,  some  o'  our  necks  wad  hae  been 
making." —StoU :  Antiquaryi.  ch,  xxi. 

ew'-ry  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Ens-  «^'"' .'  -y-l 

'  1.  The  scullery  of  a  religious  establish- 
Bient. 

2.  Aa  offlee  in  the  royal  household,  having 
charge  of  the  linen  for  the  sovereign's  table, 
Uie  laying  of  the  cloth  for  meals,  &c. 

ewt,  s.     [Kft,  s.     Newt.1 

'Sx-,  pre/.  [Ls-t-.  Gr.  ef,  eic  =  out.)  A  common 
prefix  in  Kiiglish  compounds.  It  represents 
(1)  the  Ijatin  ex  with  the  original  force  of  out, 
as  in  exiiale,  exclude;  (2)  with  the  force  of 
beynnd.,  as  in  excel,  exce&l ;  (3)  it  is  added  for 
emphasis.  It  is  prefixed  to  titles  or  names  of 
ofBces  to  signify  that  the  person  refared  to 
has  held  but  no  h)nger  holds  tlie  office:  as, 
ftc-president.  In  commerce  it  is  nsed  to  sig- 
nify that  goods  are  sold  or  delivered  from,  a 
certain  vessel,  as,  tea  sold  ex  Nelson.  It  be- 
comes ef  before  f,  as  in  effuse,  and  is  shortened 
^to  e  before  b,  d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  v,  as  in  ebul- 
iient,  edit,  egress,  elate^  ematiat^,  enode,  erode, 
evade.  The  Greek  form  appears  in  eccentrv:, 
ecclesiastic,  echctic,  &c.  It  takes  the  form  es-  in 
O.  Fr.  and  Sp.,  cf.  escape,  escheat,  escort.  In  a 
few  words  it  becomes  s,  as  in  scald,  scamper. 
(Skcat.) 

•  eX-a9'-er-l>ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  esxicerbatus,  pa. 
par.  of  ejcacerho  =  to  irritate  :  ex  —  out,  fully, 
and  acerbits  =  bitter,  harsh,  sour.] 

1.  To  irritate,  to  exasperate  :  to  increase 
the  evil  passions  or  malignity  of. 

2.  To  intensify  or  increase  the  violence  of  a 
disease. 

^x-a9-er-ba'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exacerbatio,  from 
exacerbatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacerbo  ;  Fr.  exacerba- 
tion. ] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  exacerbating,  irritating,  oi' 
exasperating;  exasperation. 

•'  On  the  same  exacerbation  he  brake  out  into  that 
stout  piece  of  eloquence."— ffammomi ;   iVorki,  Iv.  Ml, 

2.  Increased  severity  or  harshness. 

II,  Med.  :  The  height  of  a  disease  ;  a  parox- 
ysm. ;  the  periodical  increase  of  remittent  and 
continued  fevers,  when  there  is  no  actual  ces- 
sation of  the  fever. 

"The  patient  himself  may  strive  by  little  and  little, 
to  overcome  the  symptoms,  in  the  exacerbation."— 
BacoTi :  Nat.  But..  5  6L 

•ex-i9-ep-l>e8'-9en5e,s.  [Lat.  exacerbescens, 
pr.  par.  of  exaceTbf.sco,  an  inceptive  form  of 
exacerbo.]  Increase  of  irritation  or  violence, 
especially  the  increase  of  a  disease  or  fever. 


*  ex-&9-ep-va  -tion,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fiilly 
and  acervatio^a.  heaping  up  ;  axxrvut=3k  heap.] 
Ilie  act  of  heaping  up. 

*  ex-49'-in-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  ex  —  out,  away, 
and  ucinus  —  a  kernel.]  To  remove  the  kernel 
fiom. 

*  ex-&9-iL~na'-tioik,  a.     [Exaoinate.]     The 

AvX  of  removing  the  ker-nelB  from. 

ex-acf ,  a.  [Lat.  exactua,  pa.  par.  of  txigo  = 
in  drive  oat,  to  weigh  otit,  to  measure  :  rx  = 
out,  and  a<jo  =  to  drive  ;  Fr.  exact ;  Jip.  exacto  ; 
Ital.  ^^o^.J 

1.  Precisely  agreeing  in  amount,  number,  or 
degree  ;  not  differing  in  the  least :  as,  the  exact 
numljer  or  sum. 

2.  Precise  ;  precisely  fitting,  proper,  or  suit- 
able. 

"  He  must  seize  the  exact  moment  for  deBerttug  a 
tiilling  ca.\mG."~Macaulay :  BisC.  Kng ,  ch.  li. 

3.  Strictly  conect,  or  according  to  rule ; 
accurate,  caret\illy  attentive. 

4.  Accurate,  careful,  strict,  precise,  punc- 
tilious, particular. 

"  Many  geotlamen  turn  ont  of  the  seatx  of  their  a»- 
certors,  to  make  way  for  tnch  new  mitstors  i\*  buve 
been  more  eztxct  in  their  occoiuits  than  tbenuelvea.*'— 
Sptctator. 

5.  Strictly  correct  or  accurate. 

"What  1/  you  and  I  enquire  how  money  mattera 
stfind  between  ua?— Willi  all  my  heart,  I  fore  ex>i'-t 
deaiicg,  and  let  Uocunauilit,"— ylrfciW/imif  ,  John  Hull. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  eauct, 
nice,  punctual,  and  pariintlar:  ''Exact  and 
nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  application, 
eitlier  to  i)erson8  or  tilings  ;  paHicular  and 
punctiial  only  in  application  to  persona.  To 
be  exact  is  to  arrive  at  perfection  ;  to  be  iticc 
is  to  be  free  from  faults  :  to  be  particular  is 
to  be  cOTci  in  certain  points.  We  are  ex'ict  in 
our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do  ;  nice  and.  par- 
ticular in  oar  mode  of  doing  it ;  pv/nctwilaA  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  neces- 
sary  to  be  exact  in  our  accoimts  ;  to  he  Tiioe  as 
an  artist  in  the  cJioice  and  distribution  of 
colours  ;  to  be  i>airtindcpr,.  as  a  man  of  business, 
in  the  number  and  the  details  of  merchatidizi-s 
that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be  punctual  in 
observiTig  the  hour  or  the  day  that  has  been 
fixed  upon.  Exactness  and  pmictuality  are 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  they  designate 
an  attention  to  that  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  ;  they  fonn  a  i»ai-t  of  one's  duty  :  7iicev*'.<is 
and  particularitii  are  not  always  taken  in  the 
best  sense  ;  they  designate  an  exceasive  at.ten- 
tion  to  things  of  inferior  importance  ;  to 
matters  of  taste  and  choice.  "Wheji  exact  an<i 
nice  are  applied  to  things,  the  former  expresses 
more  than  the  latter  ;  we  speak  of  an  exact 
resemblance,  and  a  nice  distinction."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ei^-act',  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  wmctfer,  from  Low 
Lat.  eracto,  from  Lat.  exactxis,  pa.  par.  of  exigo 
=  to  drive  out,  exact] 

A.  Transitire: 

1.  To  require  with  authority  ;  to  force  or 
compel  to  be  paid,  yielded,  or  rendered,  with- 
out right  or  justice. 

"  Thon  now  exa&'tt  the  penalty. 
Which  1b  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant  s  Sesh." 
Skakesp. :  Merchant  of  I'enicc,  Iv.  1, 

2.  To  demand  or  claim  as  of  right. 

"  Years  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  '■xncf  reward  at  last." 

Dri/den:  Palamon  A  Arcite,  iit  1,131-3. 

*  3.  To  demand  or  call  for  the  presence  of ; 
to  summon. 

"The  hour  precise 
.ffxacto  our  parting  hence" 

Milton :  P.  L.,  xlL  590. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  demand  or  claim. 

*  2.  To  practise  extoilion  ;  to  make  exac- 
tions. 

"The  enemy  shall  not«riic(  upon  him."— ft.  Ixxx.  22. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  l>etween  to  ex- 
act and  to  extort :  "  To  exact  is  to  demand  mtli 
force,  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice  :  to 
extort  is  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of 
tyranny.  .  .  In  the  figurative  sense  deference, 
obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are  ex- 
acted: a  conlrssion,  an  acknowledgment,  a 
discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted,"  {Crabh: 
Eng.  Syno7i.) 

ey-S,et^-er,  5.    [Eng.  exact,  v. ;  -er.] 

I.  One  who  exacts  or  extorts;  an  extor- 
tioner. 

"I  will  also  make  thy  officers  pence,  and  thine 
exodters  Ti^hieouBnBaB."—/iaiah  Ix.  IJ, 


2.  One  who  exacts  or  demands  by  authority 

or  of  right. 

"  Light  and  lewd  penoos.eHpacUlly  thftt  thtexaeUr 
of  the  nathdid  neither  u»e  exhortation,  nor  examining 
of  them  for  taking  thereof,  were  easily  sabomed  to 
make  an  iiftiitavit  fur  money." — Hacort, 

3.  One  who  is  very  severe,  strict,  or  harsh 

In  his  demands  or  claims. 

"  No  men  are  prone  to  be  greater  tyrants,  and  more 
rigorous  Axnctert  iipon  otiieiii,  than  such  whose  pride 
wan  (rjriiuTiy  least  tliaiiose'l  to  the  obedi<-nop  of  lawful 
CoUstltutloDS.-— A'iHy  C'Aur//-*.-  llikon  liaiUikt. 

ei^'&ct'-izig,  pT.  par.,  a.,  U  s.    [Exact,  v.] 

A.  An  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A9  adjective : 

1.  Demanding  or  compelling  the  jiayment, 
yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything  by  force  or 
with  authority ;  extorting;  requiring authori^ 
tatively. 

2.  Unreaaonahle  in  demandfl  or  claims. 

C.  As  snh.^t. :  The  act  rif  extortitig,  demand- 
ing, or  requiring  by  force  or  with  authority  ; 
exaction. 

e^-ae'-tlon,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  ttom  Lat  exaetus,  pa. 
par.  of  exiyo  =  to  exact.] 

1.  The  act  of  exacting,  demanding,  or  re- 
quiring the  piiyment  or  remlering  of  by  force 
or  authoritatively  ;  a  forcible  or  violent  levy- 
ing ;  extortion. 

"  If  he  should  brcik  this  day,  what  ahouid  I  gain 
By  the  «xarf*(m  of  the  forfetturt?" 

.Shuke»i'.  :  Merchant  of  »i(i«.  1.  $. 

2.  The  act  of  claiming  or  demanding  as  a 
right. 

"  tt  could  lay  on  me 
Any  exaction  of  respect  sti  Btrr,ng." 

iJaniel  :  Heath  of  IJarl  nf  Uf^omhire. 

3.  That  which  is  exacted ;  a  tribute,  fee,  or 
payment  unjustly,  illegally,  or  forcibly  exacted. 

"And  dally  such  ex(MTM'm*  did  exact 
Aa  were  against  the  order  of  the  State." 

Dtuiiet  -■  CivU  fVari.  iv.  3S. 

*  ex-d^'-tlous.  o.  [Eng.  exact;  -Ums,]  Ex- 
acting, extolling,  extortionate. 

"They  pay  fmcHou*  rates."— flurton'i  Diary  llftSS). 

I.  p.  'i2i. 

ey-ict'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.]  Exactness,  ac- 
curacy, niceness. 

"Every  aenU-uce,  ev«ry  ward,  every  syllable;  every 

letter  and  point,  suem  to  tiave  been  weighed  with  the 
nicest  exactitude.  "—Oedtie$ :  Protp..  p.  !)i 

ex-act' -ly,  adv.     [Eng.  exact;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  exact  manner ;  with  exactness ;  pre- 
cisely according  to  rule,  measure,  principle, 
&c.  ;  as.  One  thing  fits  another  exactly, 

2.  With  niceness,  accuracy,  or  precision. 

"The  religion  they  piTifess  is  such,  tlmt  the  mora 
exact/ft  it  is  sifted  b^  jjure  unbiHSsed  reason,  tha  more 
reasonable  stiJi  it  will  be  fouiuL" — Atterburj/, 

ec^r-ftct'-nesSk  s.    [Eng,  exact;  -Tiess.] 

1.  Accuracy,  niceness,  nicety,  precision ; 
strict  conforiuity  to  rule,  principle,  <iie. 

"  The  experiments  were  all  made  with  the  utmost  ex- 
arfHCM  and  circuiu^^ectiou."— IKoodward;  On  FmsUa. 

2.  Regularity  or  strict  attention  in  conduct ; 
strict  or  careful  conformity  to  propriety. 

"All  the  various  private  duties  .  .  .  "ill  be  per- 
formed  with  the  sr^me  exactnesK  and  punctuality  aa  if 
he  himself  had  been  present." — Porteu$:  Cluirge  to 
Diocese  of  London. 

3.  Precise  or  careful  observance  of  method  ; 
strict  following  after  accuracy. 

ex-act'-br,  "  e^-act'-our,  s.  [Lat.  exactor, 
from  exactus,  pa.  par.  of  exigo  =  to  exact.] 

L  One  who  exacts  or  demands  anything 
from  others  with  authority  ;  one  who  com- 
pels the  payment  of  dues,  customs,  kc. 

2.  One  who  demands  by  authority ;  as  the 
exactor  of  an  oath. 

"The  rlgidest  exactor  of  truth." — South:  Sermtma, 
vol.  i.,  ser.  li 

3.  One  who  orthat  which  demands  or  claims 
as  a  right ;  one  who  is  unreasonably  strict, 
severe,  or  hai-sh  in  demands  or  claims. 

"Men  that  are  In  health  are  severe  exactora  ot 
patience  at  tlie  handa  of  them  that  are  sick." — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

■1.  All  extortioner ;  one  who  compels  the 
payment,  yielding,  or  rendering  of  anything 
by  force. 

*  5.  A  torturer. 

"  Kxn.rt,iMr$  ben  tbei  that  enqaereu  the  truthe  hi 
mesiinvljle  hetirigis  aud  tumientis  and  purfouneu  the 
sentence  of  iugis.'—iri/c/i^d.-  Oeitt,  xvi.  18,    (Margiu-J 

•ey-fi^'-tress,  *ex-ac-tresse,  s.  [Lat. 
exaririx.]  A  female  who  exacts,  demands,  or 
claims  anything. 

"  Expectation,  who  is  so  severe  an  exactrca  ol 
duties.  '—Ben  Jonson  :  Masques. 


f&te,  fat,  faxG,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^If.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  odb«  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oo  ^  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


exacuate— examination 
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•ey-&C'-u-ate,  v.t.  (As  if  from  a  Lat.  ex- 
acnatus,  pa.  par.  of  exacuo  {1st  coiij.).  for  ex- 
acuta,  from  the  I^t.  ezacutus,  pa.  par.  of 
exaaio  (Srd  conj.)  =  to  sharpen  :  ex  —  out, 
fully,  HTid  acuo  =  to  sliarpen.J  To  sharpen, 
to  whet,  to  give  an  edge  to. 

"  Sense  of  flunh  iiii  Injury  received 
Should  8o  exncurite  aiut  wIk'I,  your  cliolcr" 

/ien  Joiiaori  :  Attiguvdi:  Litdy,  lii.  3. 

•  ex-3,c-u-a'-tioil,  s.  [Exacuate,  v.]  The 
act  of  sharpening;  or  whetting. 

fi^'-a-cum,  5.  [Ijat.  ex  =  out,  and  ago  =  to 
drive  ;  because  the  plant  is  said  to  have  tlic 
power  of  expelling  poison.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gentians,  tribe  Gentianeif. 
Tlie  old  Exacumjilifoi-nne  is  now  Cicendla  fill- 
formis. 

fey -so'- re -sis,  s.  [Gr.  e^eupeor?  (exairesis), 
from  €^aipeoi  (exaireo)  =  to  take  away,  to  i-e- 
move  :  e$  (ex)  =  out,  away,  and  atpc'w  {haired) 
=  to  take.] 

S^trg. :  That  branch  of  surgery  which  relates 
to  the  removing  of  parts  of  the  body. 

©y-S.g'-ger-ate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exaggcratns,  pa. 
par,  of  exaggero  =  to  heap  up  :  ex=  out,  fully, 

and  a gijcro  —  to  he;ip;  dtjger  =  a,  heap,  fi-oni 
ag  (for  ad)  =  to,  and  grro  =  to  earry  :  Fr. 
exagercr ;  Sp.  exagerar;  ItaX.  esagerar.] 

A.  Transitive: 

X.  Ordinary  Langttage: 

•  1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  heap  up,  to  accumulate. 

"  In  tlie  great  level  nenr  Thorny,  several  oaka  and 
flnt  ittind  iu  &vm  earth  below  tlie  tiiuor,  and  liave  lam 
tliero  liuudreds  of  years,  still  covered  by  the  fresh  and 
«alt  waters  and  muorisb  uu-th  exaggerated  upon 
them."— Hale. 

(2)  To  raise  or  lift  up. 

"  Exagger'ttltig  aud  raising  islands  and  continents 
In  oilier  iiarts  Ijy  such  e^Uiggeration." — UuXe  :  Origm 
of  Mintkind.  p.  209. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  heighten  ;  to  enlarge  by  liyper- 
bolical  expre.ssions  ;  to  overstate  ;  to  describe 
or  represent  as  greater  than  truth  or  j ustice 
will  warrant. 

"A  friend  exartgeratet  a  man's  virtues  ;  an  enemy 
Inflames  hia  oiimes."— ^c&fison  .■  Spectator,  No.  3j9. 

n.  Art:  Tn  heighten  in  effect  or  design; 
as,  To  exaggerate  any  particular  feature  iu  a 
painting  or  statue. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  make  use  of  or  be  given  to 
exaggei-atiou. 

fe:f:-ag'-ger-at-od,  pa.  2xir.  &  a.     [Ex.\o- 

OERATE.] 

A.  As  ]xt.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  (idjectiee : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Heightened,  enhirged,  over- 
stated ;  represented  as  greater  than  truth  or 
jU-stice  will  warrant. 

"  A  case  ...  in  most  points  exaggerated."— 0am- 
bridgc :  A  Dialogue;  Dick  £  A'ed. 

2.  Art :  Heightened  or  raagnitied  in  effect 
or  design. 

Sx-S-g-ger-a'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  exaggeration 
from  exaggeratus,  ]'a.  ])ar.  of  exaggero;  Fr. 
exxig&ration  ;  Sp.  enigeracion.\ 

1.  Ord inarg  Language : 

*  1.  LiteraUif : 

(1)  The  act  of  heaping  up  or  accumulating. 

"  Some  towns  that  were  anciently  havens  and  ports, 
»re  now,  by  txngtjeratij'n  of  sand  between  these  towns 
and  the  sea,  converted  into  firm  laud." — Hale  :  Origin 
of  M'lnkirui.  p.  2-J9. 

(2)  That  which  is  heaped  up  or  accumulated  ; 
a  he.ip,'au  accumulation. 

2.  Fig.  :  Hyperbolieal  amplification ;  a  re- 
presenting or  describing  as  greater  than  truth 
or  justice  will  warrant. 

"All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaygeratinng,  of  both 
the  gieat  parties  in  the  state.  moveJ.  bis  scorn. " — ild- 
caulatf :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  11. 

II.  Art :  The  representation  of  things  in  a 
heightened  or  magnified  manner. 

•  fey-ag'-ger-a-tivo,  a.  [Eng.  €xaggerat{e) ; 
-ive.]  Having  the  power  or  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate ;  exaggerating,  hyperbolical. 

"Id  a  not  raendacioua,  yet  loud-spoken,  exaggera- 
tive, more  or  lessasiuiue  manner." — Carlye:  CromwvU, 
L  142. 

•  e^-3,g'-ger-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exag- 
gerative; -hj.]  In  an  exaggerated  or  hyper- 
bolical manner;  with  exaggeration. 

"An  immense  halt,  filled  with  what  I  thought  (gi- 
Offfferatipel;/)  a  thousand  oi'  two  of  human  creatures." 
—-Carlyte  :  Heminiscencet.  11.  6. 


ey-ag'-ger-a-tor,  s.  [].at.]  One  who  ex- 
aggerates or  is  given  to  exaggeration. 

"  Exaggerators  of  the  Kun  luid  iiiDon." 

£.  ii.  ISrowning. 

*  ex-3,g'-ger-a-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  exaggenUor, 
from  exiiggerafna,  jm.  par.  of  exaggero.]  Con- 
taining exaggeration ;  uxaggerate*!. 

"  Dear  princean,  said  RaKsetiu*,  yon  fall  into  the  CDin- 
mon  errours  of  i-xapgeratory  declamation."— •/o7»ruc/i .' 
liasavlas,  cli.  xxviii. 

*  e^-dig'-i-tate,  v.t.  (Lat.  exagitatus,  pa.  par. 
of  (-.avjito  =  (o  stir  up  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
agito,  treq.  of  ago  =  to  move,  to  drive.] 

1.  To  agitate,  to  shake,  to  put  iu  motion. 


2.  To  reproach,  to  blame,  to  censure. 
"This  tbeir  d*!(eet  and  imperfection  I  had  mtht-r 
lament  iu  such  uaae  than  exatfitate." — Uooker :  hcctoi. 
Polity,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xi, 

•  ex-ag-i-ta'-tion,  5.  [Eng.  exagitat(e);  -ion.] 
The  act  of  sliakiug  or  agitating  ;  agitation. 

ex-al-bu'-mm-ose,  a.    [Lat.  ex,  and  Mod. 
Lat.  alhiiminosus.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  same  as  Exalbuminous  (q.v.). 

ex-S-l-bii'-mi-nous,  a.    [Pref.  ex,  aud  Eng. 

albuminous  (q.v.).~\ 

Bot.  :  Destitute  of  albumen  ;  not  having  an 
endosperm.    (Used  of  seeds.) 

"We  can  Imagine  the  seed  to  beat  flret  altofjetber 
exnibtimmuus.' — Qardeners'  Chronicle,  vol.  xvi..  No. 
403(1881),  p.  365. 

e^-alt',  V.t.  [Fr.  exalter,  from  Lat.  exalto  =  to 
lift  up,  to  exalt :  ex  =  out,  fully,  aud  altiis  = 
high  ;  Sp.  exaltar  ;  Ital.  exaltare.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 
*  1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  raise  or  lift  up  ;  to  elevate. 

"  Walketl  boldly  upi'ight  with  tualted  head." 

Drydea:  Annua  MirubUis.  ccxvlll. 

(2)  To  luise  in  tone,  force,  or  power. 

"  AgjiiiiBt  whom  bast  thou  exalt&l  thy  voice,  and  lift 
op  thiiiL'  eyes  on  high  ?"— 2  Kings  xix.  22. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise  or  elevate  in  dignity,  rank, 
power,  or  position. 


(2)  To  ennoble  ;  to  elevate  in  character. 

"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  iwople."— /'/■ocerftjf  xiv.  3t 

(3)  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"  0  mafniify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exaZt  hia 
name  toyi^ther." — Ps-iim  xxiv.  3. 

*  (4)  To  elevate  with  joy  or  conQdence  ;  to 
ins]'ire  with  joy  or  pride  ;  to  elate. 

"  It  is  cei-tain  they  who  thought  they  got  whatsoever 
he  lust  were  mightily  exalted,  and  tliought  tUemaelves 
now  superior  to  any  opposition.'— Or^t/en;  .Em-id. 
(Dedic) 

(5)  To  elevate  or  refine  in  diction  or  senti- 
ment. 

"  But  hear,  ob  hear,  in  what  exalted  strains, 
Sicilian  muses,  through  these  happy  plains. 
Proclaim  Satumian  times,  our  own  Apollo  reigns." 
/iHScontTnon :  Essay  on  Translated  Verse.  26. 

*  (fi)  To  increase  the  force  of. 

"  They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one  will 
exalt  or  dituinish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  correct  any 
of  its  uoceut  (lualities."—  Wattf. 

*  (7)  To  digest,  to  concoct,  to  refine. 

"The  wild  animals  have  more  exercise,  have  their 
Juices  more  elaborated  aud  exalted:  but  for  the  siime 
Ttuisun  the  Qbresare  harder." — ArbiUhnot :  OnAliimufji. 

"IL  Chevi. :  To  refine  by  fire  ;  to  purify,  to 
subtilize. 
"  With  chymic  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers, 
Aud  draws  the  aromatic  souls  of  flowers." 

Pope  :   tViudsor  Purest,  243,  244. 

f  For  the  difference  between  to  exalt,  aud 
to  lijf.,  see  Lift, 

*  ey-al'-tate,  a.  [Lat.  exaltatus,  pa.  par.  of 
exiilto  =  to  raise,  to  exalt.]    Exalted,  elevated. 

"  Mercury  Is  desolate, 
In  Pisces,  when  Venus  is  exaltate.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  6.286, 

ex-al-ta'-tioii»  "  ex-al-ta-cion,  *ex-al- 
ta-cionn,  s.  [Lat.  txaltatio,  from  exalto  — 
to  exalt,  to  raise ;  Fr.  exaltation ;  Sp.  exalta- 
cion  ;  Vort.  exalta ^ao;  lta.\.  esaltazione.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  raising  or  lifting  u\> ; 
elevation. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  elevating  or  raising  in  powei-, 
dignity,  rank,  or  position. 

"  She  put  off  the  1,'arments  of  widowhood,  for  the  ex- 
altation of  those  that  were  oppressed." — Judith  xiv.  8, 


(2)  The  state  of  being  elevated  or  exalted  id 
power,  dignity,  rank,  or  position ;  an  exalted 
state  or  position, 

"  Yon  are  aa  much  eirterincd,  and  as  much  beloved, 
i,ertiap»  more  drcjulod,  ttian  ever  yoc  were  In  your 
h\i;htist  exaltation."— Sn'i/t. 

t  (:i)  A  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thoughts 
and  aspiratioua  are  raised  and  relinctl  ;  mental 
rcllnemenr. 

II.  Techniixilly : 

i.  Gkem.  :  The  refining  or  subtilizing  of 
bodies  or  of  their  qualities,  virtues,  or  strength. 

2.  Antral. :  An  essential  dignity  of  a  pLuiet, 
next  in  virtue  to  being  in  his  i)roper  housf,  or 
a  ])lace  where  a  planet's  influencjc  is  always 
observed  to  be  very  strung  ;  which  is,  when  a 
planet  of  a  contrary  nature  is  very  weak. 
{Mtyxon.) 

"  And  for  hir  diven  dinpositloD 
Ech  liilluth  iu  others  ex'rUaiion." 

Chaaccr:  C.  T..  «,36tk. 

^  Exaltation,  of  the  Cross : 
EcclesioL  di  Ck.  Hist. :  [Cross]. 

ey-alt'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Exalt.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Lifted,  raised  up,  or  elevated. 

2,  Fig.  :  Raised  in  dignity,  power,  or  posi- 
tion ;  refined,  sublime. 

*  e^-alt'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  exalted  ;  -riess.) 

1.  The  state  of  being  exalted  or  elevated  in 
rank,  position,  or  dignity  ;  exalted  state. 

"  upon  the  account  of  the  exaltrdness  of  their 
natures."— i/^ore  .■  Antidote  against  Idolatry,  ch.  11. 

2.  Conceited  greatness. 

"The  exaltcdnets  of  some  minds  may  make  them  in- 
sensible to  these  light  things." — Gray  :  To  West,  lett.  6. 

e^-alt'-er,  s.     [Eng.  exalt i-er.} 

1,  One  who  exalts,  raises,  or  elevates. 

"  Thee  through  my  story 
Th'  exalter  of  my  head  I  count."  * 

Milton ;  Psalm  iiL  9. 

2.  One  who  extols,  magnifies,  or  praises 
highly. 

"  The  Jesuits  are  the  great  exalters  of  the  Pope's 
supremacy." — Puller:  Moderation  qf  Charch  of  Eng- 
I'tnd. 

*  e:^-alt'-meilt,  s.  [Eng.  exalt ;  -ment.l  The 
act  of  exalting  ;  exaltation;  the  state  of  being 
exalted. 

"  Sanctity  implying  a  discrimination,  a  distance,  an 
exalf-nient  ia  Tumive  or  use  of  the  thing  which  is  de- 
noniinateil  thereby,"— fiarrttw.-  Scrmotu. 

* e^y-a-men, s.  [Lat,]  [Examine.]  Anesami- 
nation,  disquisition,  or  enquiry  ;  scrutiny. 

"  Following  the  wars  under  Antony,  the  course  of 
hia  life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  ezar,ien  in  all." — 
Braw'ie     Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  1,.  cIl  viii. 

*  e^-am-e-trou,  s.  ["Gr.  k^a-it-erpo^i  Qiexam- 
etros).'\     Hexameter  (q.v.). 

* ex-am-in-a-ba-i-ty,  s,  [Eng.  examin- 
able :  -itij.]  The  quality  of  being  examinable, 
or  liable  to  be  inquired  into. 

"No  question  arose  as  to  the  validity,  or exantin- 
ability  uia  foreign  judgment,"- iaw  Jie/iortt:  Appeal 
Case*  (l^TLil,  iv.  801. 

e^-^m'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  examinie);  -ahh.'\ 
That  may  or  can  beexamined  or  inquired  iuto. 

*  ex-axn'-i-nant,  s.  [Lat.  examinaiis  (genit. 
exaviinantis),  pr.  par.  of  examino  =  to  weigh 
carefully.] 

1.  One  who  examines  ;  an  examiner.  {Sir 
IV.  Scott.) 

2.  One  who  is  examined  ;  one  who  is  under 
examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"The  examiners  shall  examine  two  at  a  time— the 
examinaiiTi  shall  appear  befoie  tliem,  in  classes  of  six 
at  a  time."— /'ri(£euin  .■  Life,  p,  "234. 

*■  ex-axn'-i-nate,  s.  [Lat.  examinatus,  pa.  par. 
of  examino.]  One  who  is  examined  or  placed 
under  examination  ;  an  examinee. 

"  In  an  examination  where  a  freed  servant,  who  hav- 
ing power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almc^t  all 
the  words.  Jt&ked  in  scorn  uue  of  the  exatniiuites.  who 
was  liktjwise  a  freed  servant  of  Scribonianns  ;  I  pray, 
sir.  if  Soriboniiiuus  had  been  emperor,  what  wouldyt-u 
have  diue?  He  answered.  1  womd  kave  stood  behind 
bis  chair  and  held  my  peiice-" — Uacon:  Apophthegms. 

ex-S-m-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  examination,  from 
Lat.  examinatio,  from  examinatus,  pa  par,  of 
examino=to  weigh  carefully,  to  examine  (q.v.) ; 
ii\t.  examinacion  ;  Ital.  esaminacione.} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  examining,  search- 
ing or  inquiring  into  ;  a  careful  search  or  in- 
quiry into  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 


bSil,  b6y ;  p^t.  jo^l;  cat«  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  stn,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  H 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  «=  shun;  tion,  -§lon  =  zhun.   tlons,  -clous,  -sloas  -  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <&c  =  b^L.  deL 
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examinational— exannulate 


true  iiiitiiro  or  conditiou  of  anything ;  eape- 
cially  applied  to — 

(1)  Thu  act  or  process  of  endeavouring  to 
Ascertain  the  trutli  of  any  matter  by  the  inter- 
rogation of  witnesses. 

"  1  lifive  brought  liliu  forth,  tliat  after  examination 
had.  I  might  have  aomewhat  to  write.'  —AcU  xxv  20. 

("2)  The  process  of  testing  tlic.  capabilities  or 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  any  post,  or 
tlie  progress,  attainments,  or  knowledge  of  a 
student :  as,  an  eramlmxtion  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice ;  a  periodical  examination  of  a  class  or 
school,  &,c. 

2.  The  state  of  being  examined,  or  of  under- 
going an  examination. 

3.  Trial  or  assay,  as  of  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  &c. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exami- 
nation, inquiry,  research,  search,  inve^ttigation, 
and  scrutiny :  *'  Examiiiation  is  the  most 
general  of  these  terms,  which  all  agree  in  ex- 
pressing an  active  effort  to  find  out  that  which 
(s  unknown.  The  examination  is  made  either 
by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  understanding, 
the  body  or  the  mind  ;  the  search  is  principally 
a  physical  action  ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectuiU  ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a 
subject ;  we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary  ; 
we  inquire  into  a  matter.  ...  To  examine  a 
person,  is  either  by  means  of  questions  to  get 
at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  search  a  person 
is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  be  has 
about  him.  .  .  .  Ezamiriations  and  inquirie.s 
are  both  made  by  means  of  questions  ;  but  the 
former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specific  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence or  pleasure.  Students  undergo  examina- 
tions from  their  teachers  ;  they  pursue  their 
in3i/t7*j«s  for  themselves.  A  research  is  a  remote 
inquiry:  an  investigation  is  a  minute  inquiry : 
a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

j^x-^am-i-na'-tion-al,  a.  Of  orpertaining 
to  examination. 

ez-am-i-na'-tion-isiii,  t.    An  undue 

reliance  upon  or  excessive  practice  of  exami- 
nations as  qualifying  teats. 

S^-lim'-ine.  •  ex-a-men.  *  ex-a-mene, 

*  ex-a-myne,  rJ.  &  i.  [Fr.  examiner,  from 
Lat.  examino  =  to  weigh  carefully;  exam^n 
(genit.  examinis)  =  the  tongue  of  a  balance  ;  for 
eanginen,  from  ex  =  out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ; 
exigo  =  to  weigh  out;  Sp.  &  Po^t^  examinar; 
Itai.  esaminaie.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  state  or  truth  of  any 
matter ;  tb  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  facts 
relating  to  anything  ;  to  investigate  ;  to 
scrutinize  ;  to  weigh  and  sift  the  arguments 
relating  to  any  matter 

"  WTien  I  began  to  cjrtTnine  the  extent  and  certaintv 
of  our  knowledge.  I  found  it  had  a  near  connection  with 
words.  "—Locke. 

2.  To  inspect  or  explore  the  condition  or 
state  of  anything. 

3.  To  interrogate  ;  to  question  as  a  witness, 

"  Command  his  accusers  to  coine  uuto  thee,  by  ex- 
amininff  of  whom  thyself  mayeat  take  knowledge  of 
.ill  these  thinga."~.rfc<s  xxiti.  30. 

4.  To  submit  to  an  examination  ;  to  try,  as 
an  offender. 

"  Their  was  oure  Lord  examynfd  In  the  night,  and 
Bconr^ed"—yfaundevitlf.  p  91.  , 

5.  To  test  the  capabilities,  qualifications  of 
for  any  post :  to  asceitain  the  attainiuents, 
knowledge,  or  progress  of  by  examination. 

6.  To  test  or  assay,  as  minerals,  chemical 
compounds,  &c. 

B.  Tntrans.  :  To  make  examination,  inquiry, 
or  research. 

^  CrabD  thiLS  discriminates  between  to 
examine,  to  explore,  and  to  search  : "  To  examine 
expresses  a  less  effort  than  to  search,  and  this 
expresses  less  than  to  explore.  We  examitif 
objects  that  are  near ;  we  search  those  that 
are  hidden  or  removed  at  a  certain  distance  ; 
we  explore  those  that  are  unknown  or  very 
distant."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syiwn.) 

•  ex-am' -ine,s.  [Examike,  v.)  Anexamina- 
timi 

"  Being  alisent  from  the  dyettfl  of  examine."— 
I.amont :  Diary,  p.  195. 

•  ex-am-i-ne©'*  s.  [Eng.  examin(e);  -ee.] 
One  who  is  subjected  to,  or  undergoes  an 
examination.  (AthentTum^OoX..  16, 1S86,  p.  504.) 


ey-^m'-i-ner,  «.    [Eng.  examin(e):  -«r.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  examines  or  inquires  into  the 
truth  or  facts  of  any  matter. 

"  8o  much  dllljtence  is  not  altogether  necessary,  but 
It  will  promotv  the  bucccm  of  tlie  cxiierimeiit«.  and  by 
a  very  acrupuloiw  eznminer  of  tliingtt  deaervea  to  be 
apljlled."— Vflirton ;  Optici. 

2.  One  who  exandnes  or  interrogates,  as  a 
witness  or  an  offender. 

"  A  crafty  clerk,  cumniisaioner.  or  examiner,  will 
make  a  witness  s|>enk  what  he  truly  never  meant.  '— 
JIale :  Law  itf  England. 

3.  One  who  is  appointed  to  examine  or  test 
the  capabilities,  qualifications,  jirogress,  or 
knowledge  of  candidates  for  any  office,  stu- 
dents, &c. 

II,  Law :  One  of  two  officers  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  before  whom  witnesses  are  examined, 
and  their  evidence  taken  to  be  read  on  the 
trial  of  the  cause. 

e^-Sun'-in-iug.  •  ex-am-jm-yng.  pr.par., 
a.,  &s.    [Examine.] 

A.  As  pr.  par,  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inquiring  or  searching  into  the  truth  of 
any  matter ;  testing. 

2.  Appointed,  or  having  the  power  to 
examine  :  aa,  an  examining  board. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Examination 
(q.v.). 

"  I  my  self  ahalle  make  examynyng. 

TotcneUy  Slyr,teriet,  p.  l&i. 

•  ex-3jn"-pla-r3^,  a.     [Eng.  exampl(e)  ;  -ary.} 
Serving  for  example  or  pattern  ;  exemplary. 

"  We  are  not  of  opinion  that  nature,  in  working, 
hath  before  her  certain  examplary  draughts  or  pat- 
terns, which  subsisting  in  the  bosom  of  tne  Highest, 
and  being^thence  discovered,  she  flxeth  her  eye  apoo 
them."— ^ooAffT.'  EccU*.  Polity,  bk.  i.,  ch.  lit 

ex-am' -pie,  s.  [O.  Fr.  example  ;  Fr.  exempU, 
from  Lat.  exempbim  =  a  pattern,  specimen, 
from  exiTTW  —  t<5  take  out,  to  select  as  a  siieci- 
men  ;  ex  =  out,  and  emo  =  to  buy,  to  take ; 
Sp.  &  Port  exemplo;  Ital.  esempio;  O.  Ital.  ■ 
esemplo.]  [Ensample,  Sample.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  small  quantity  of  anything  selected  to 
exhibit  the  nature,  quality,  or  character  of  the 
whole  ;  a  sample,  a  specimen. 

2.  A  copy,  model,  or  pattern  to  be  imitated 
or  worthy  of  imitation. 

"  The  example  and  pattern  of  those  his  creature* 
he  beheld  in  all  eitrmiy"— Raleigh :  Biafory  of  the 
World. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  put  forward  or  held 
up  as  a  warning  or  admonition  to  others. 

'•  Sodom  and  Gtmiorrah.  giving  themselves  over  to 
fornication,  are  set  forth  _for  an  example.  sutTering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire.'— Jud*  i. 

4.  Tlie  influence  which  disposes  to  imitation. 

"  When  virtue  is  present,  men^take  example  at  it ; 
and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  if—  tt'tsdom  Iv.  a 

5.  A  precedent ;  whether  of  good  or  evil ; 
an  instance,  either  to  be  avoided  or  followed. 

"  Such  temi)era.te  order  In  so  fierce  a  course. 
Doth  want  exainpW 

Sfiaketp.  :  King  John,  ill.  4. 

6.  An  instance  serving  to  illustrate  a  rule, 
precept,  position,  or  truth  ;  an  illustration  of 
a  general  position  by  some  particular  specifi- 
cation ;  an  illustrative  case,  instance,  or  quo- 
tation. 

"  Three  eMimples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow." 

Shake^p. :  Coriolanut,  iv,  6. 

IL  Logic:  The  conclusion  of  one  singular 
point  from  another  ;  an  induction  of  the  pro- 
bable future  from  the  actual  past. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ex- 
ample, pattern,  and  ensample:  "The  example 
comprehends  what  is  either  to  be  followed  or 
avoided  ;  the  jmtlern  only  that  which  is  to  be 
followed  or  copied  ;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  example,  the  word  being  employed  only  in 
the  solemn  style.  The  example  may  be  pre- 
sented either  in  the  object  itself,  or  the 
description  of  it ;  the  pattern  displays  itself 
most  completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  en- 
sampU  exists  only  in  the  description.  Those 
who  know  what  is  right  should  set  the  example 
of  practising  it;  and  those  who  persist  in 
doing  wrong,  must  be  made  an  example  to 
deter  others  from  doing  the  same  :  every  one, 
let  his  age  and  station  be  what  it  may,  may 
afford  a  pattern  of  Christian  virtue ;  our 
Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian 
perfection,  which  weought  to  imitate, although 
we  cannot  copy  it;  the  Scripture  characters 
are  drawn  as  tnsamples  for  our  learning." 


(2)  lie  thus  diseriminates  between  exainplt 
And  jfrecdent :  "Both  these  tenns  apply  to 
tliat  which  may  be  followed  or  made  a  rule; 
but  the  exampU  is  commordy  present  or  before 
our  eyes  ;  the  precedent  is  properly  Bonietbing 
past ;  the  ex>i'nple  may  derive  its  authority 
from  tlie  individual ;  the  j/recedent  acquires 
its  sanction  from  time  and  common  consent; 
we  are  led  by  the  example,  or  we  cojiy  the  ex- 
ample ;  we  are  guided  or  governed  by  the 
prtcede/it.  The^forrner  is  a  private  and  often  a 
partial  affair  ;  the  later  is  a  juiblic  and  often  a 
national  concern  ;  we  quote  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and  precedents  in  law." 

(:j)  He  thus  discriminates  between  exampU 
and  instance :  "  The  example  is  set  forth  by 
way  of  illustration  or  instruction  ;  the  instance 
is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 
Every  instance  may  serve  as  an  example,  but 
every  example  is  not  an  instance.  'I'iie  exampU 
consists  of  moral  or  intellectual  objects  ;  the 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are 
illustrated  hy  examples;  characters  are  illus- 
trated by  in$Oxnces  :  the  best  mode  of  instruct- 
ing children  is  by  furnishing  them  with 
ex'imples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down  ;  the 
Kuriian  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  self-devotion  to  their 
country."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex~am'-ple,  v.t.    [Ex:amplr,  «.] 

1.  To  give  an  instance  or  example  of;  to 
exemplify. 

■'  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  sufflclrntly  exampled  In 
those  late  wars  of  Munster.  "—Apenter :  Slate  (ff  Ire- 
land. 

2.  To  set  an  example  to. 

"  Do  vlUany.  do,  since  you  profess  to  do 
Like  workmen  :  I'U  exampU  you  with  thievery." 
aiiaketp. :  Tim^n.  Iv.  S. 

3.  To  give  a  precedent  for. 

"  That  I  may  example  my  digreasion  by  some  mighty 
precedent*.*— a.'iaA«*p.."  Love't  Labour's  Lort.  L  2. 

"  ei^-am'-ple-lesa,  a.  (Eng,  examph  ;  -kss  ] 
Having  no  i-recedent  or  example  ;  unexampled, 
unprecedented. 

*  ex-am'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  exampl(e);  -er.)  A 
model,  a  pattern,  an  exemplar.     [Sampler.) 

"  She  waa  a  myrroure  and  exampUr  of  honoure."— 
Bp.  Fiiher  :  Sermon  13. 

*"  e3^-ain' -pleas,  s.  [Eng.  examp(U);  -less-i 
Unexampled,  unprecedented. 

■'  They  that  durst  to  strike 
At  BO  examptesi,  and  unblamed  »  life." 

Sen  Jonaon     Sejanaa,  IL  4. 

ex-an'-gi-a,  s.  [Gr.  e^  (ex)  =  out,  and  ayy^Xow 
(anggeion)  '=  (1)  a  vessel  for  holding  liquid, 
(2)  a  vein.] 

Pathol. :  A  terra  applied  to  the  excessive 
distension  of  a  large  blood-vessel. 

*  ex-an-gui-ou8  (pron.  ex-san'-gwi-ua), 

a.  [Lat.  exanguis,  exsanguis  =  bloodless:  ex 
=  out,  without,  and  sanguis  =  hlooiX.]  Having 
no  blood  ;  exsanguious. 

•'  The  iusecta.  if  we  take  In  the  exanguious,  both 
terrestrial  and  aqnatlck.  may  for  number  vie  even 
« tlh  plants,  '—/iiij/ .-  On  the  Creation,  pt.  i. 

*  ex-^'-gU-lous,  a.  [Eng.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  angulus  =  a  corner,  an  angle.]  With- 
out corners  or  angles. 

*  ex-5Jl'-i-mate,  a.  [Lat.  exunimatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exanivio  =  to  deprive  of  life  ;  exammis 
=  without  breath,  lifeless  :  ex  =  out,  without, 
and  a^iima  =  the  soul,  life.] 

1.  Dead,  lifeless. 

"  With  carcasses  exanimate." 

Spenier:  F.  Q.,  IL  liL  7. 

2.  Dispirited,  depressed,  spiritless. 

"  The  giey  mora 
Lifts  her  pale  lustre  on  the  paler  wretch, 
Ex-inima(e  by  love."     Thontton  :  Spring,  L052. 

*  ex-^'-i-mate,  v.t.    [Exanimate,  a.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  kill. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit,  to  dispirit,  to  dis- 
hearten, to  discourage. 

*  ex-in-!i-llia'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  exanimatiOf 
from  exanimatus,  pa.  par.  oi  exanimo.]  The 
act  of  depriving  of  life  or  spirits ;  a  depriva- 
tion of  life  or  spirits. 

ex  an'-i  mo,  phrase.     [Lat.]    From  the  souL 

*  ex-fiJl'-i-xnous,  a.  [Lat.  exanimis :  ex  = 
out.  without,  and  anima  =  the  soul,  life.) 
Lifeless,  dead. 

ex-Sa'-nu-late,  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  Eng.  onnu- 
ia/-e(q.v.)".] 


ate.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :   pine,  pit,  aire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pSt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^ian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


exanthalose — Axnarnate 
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Bot.  :  Not  having  an  annulus  or  ring  around 
the  spore  casi^s.  Used  of  certain  ferus.  of 
the  three  orders  of  Filicales,  two — viz.,  Ophio- 
glossaceae  and  Danaeacew — are  ringless,  and 
oDe,  Polypodiaceae,  is  ringed. 

Sx-&n'-tha-16se.  s.  [Gr.  e^avOem  (exantheo) 
—  to  jiiit  out  Hnwers;  a\<;  (lials)  =  salt,  and 
En^.,  Ac.  sutf.  -ose.] 

Mill. :  A  white  efflorescence  sucli  as  results 
from  the  exposure  of  Glauber  salt.  Compos. : 
Sulplyu'ic  acid  42*5  to  4-1 -8  ;  soda  33"4to3;j; 
water  18'8  to  20*2.  Foinitl  iu  Vesuviau  lavas, 
and  at  Hildesheiui.    (Dana.) 

*  «x -Sjithem.  ex -an- the -ma,  (pi.  tex"- 
an-them^,  ex~an-the  -ma-ta),  s.    [Lat. 

tmnthfiiia  :  Gr.  i$di'9t]tj.a  (e-xaiithdnu)  =  an  in- 
florescence, an  eruption  ;  efafflew  (exantheo)  = 
to  put  out  flowers  :  e^  (ex)  =  out,  and  avQeut 
(antlieo)  =  to  blossom ;  av9o<;  (anthos)  =  a 
blossom,  a  flower.] 

1.  Med.  (PI.) :  Diseases,  five  in  number, 
characteiized  by  a  specific  iteculiar  cutaneous 
eruption— Small-pox,  Cow-pox,  Chicken-pox, 
Measles,  and  Swtrlet  Fever. 

2.  Bot.  (PI.) :  Skin  diseases,  such  as  blotches 
n  leaves. 

t  exj&n-the-m^t-ic,  ex-^-them'-a- 

tOUS,  a.  [Gr.  f^di-$T}fia  (e-xanthenut),  j^eijt. 
e^avdyjiJ-aToi  (ejxinthcniatos),  with  Eng.,  tfec. 
SLifl".  -ic,  -ous.] 

Med.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  exanthema, 
or  eruptions,  as  exaiithematous  diseases. 

Sx-an-the-ma-tdl'-6-|;y,  s.    [Gr.  tfai-Sn- 

fi.aTa  (exdnthcnuita),  pi.  of  tfdi'&ij/ia  (exanthema), 
and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Med. :  The  department  of  medical  science 
whicli  treats  of  exanthemata  or  eruptions. 

ex-^n-the'-sls,  s.  [Gr.  €|ai'^<n«  (exantkeg'ts) 
=  efflorescence,  eruption.    (Hippocrates. )2 

Med. :  (For  def.  see  etyra.). 

U  Nearly  the  same  as  exanthema,  but  ex- 
anthesis  refers  chiefly  to  the  process  of  break- 
ing out,  and  exanthema  to  that  which  breaks 
out— the  character  of  the  eruption  after  it  has 
been  formed. 

Sx-^Lnt-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  exantlatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exaiUlo  =  (1)  to  diuw  out ;  (2)  to  sutter  ;  Gr. 
i^airr\etti  (eccaiitleo).'\ 

1.  To  draw  out. 

2.  To  exhaust ;  to  wear  out,  to  waste  away. 

*'  Thosp  seed*  are  wejiried  or  exantlated,  ur  unable  to 
act  their  piiitsauy  longer."— ,Bo^/e.    Worfa,  i.  4y". 

*  ex-^nt-la'-tlon.  s.     [Lat.  exantlatus.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  out. 

"  Truth  ...  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exantlation." 
'—Browne:   Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  L.  ch.  v. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  exhausting,  wearing,  or  wast- 
ing away. 

*  ex'-a-rate,  iKt.  [Lat.  exaratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exnrti :  ex  =  out,  and  (iro  =  to  I'longli.]  To 
pIou;j;h  ;  hencf,  to  carve  out,  to  engrave. 

•  ex-^-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exaratio.]  The  act 
of  iiloiigliiiig ;  hence,  the  act  of  carving  or 
engraving  ;  writing. 

Sx'-arch,  s.  [Lat.  exarchus;  Gr.  e$apxo<:  (ex- 
archos),  from  e^apvia  (exarcho)  =  to  lead  :  c^ 
{ex)  =  out,  and  a.pxf^  (archo)  =  to  lead,  to 
rule  ;  Fr.  exarque.] 

1.  Aiitiq.  :  A  prefect  or  governor  under  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

"The  popes  without  admittance  either  of  the  em- 
perours  ttiemaelves.  or  of  their  lieutenaiita  calkii 
exarcht,  asceud  not  to  the  thioae."— Proceed,  agninxc 
Garnet  (1609).  sign.  Oo,  bk.  2. 

2.  Eccks.  :  A  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
arcliy  instituted  by  Constantine  the  Great. 
Having  remodelled  the  civil  offices  of  the 
Empire,  and  appointed  certain  functionaries 
called  Exarchs,  ranking  immediately  below  the 
Praetorian  prefects  [1.],  he  next  "nominated 
corresponding  ecclesiastical  officers  inferior  to 
the  Patriarchs,  but  superior  to  the  Metropoli- 
tans. (Maaheim.:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  iv.,  pt.  ii., 
ch.  ii..  §  3. 

•  ex'-ar-ehate,  *  ex-ar-chat,  s.   [Low  Lat. 

txardiatus,  from  Lat.  €xarchu.s.] 

1.  ThG  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of  an  exarch. 

2.  The  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
exarcli. 

"  Pepin  delivers  to  the  Pope  Ravenna  .  .  ,  besides 
all  the  towns  of  the  ezarchat  '—Clarend<yii :  Policy  * 
Religion,  cb.  iii. 


ex-ar-e'-o-late,  a.     [Lat.  ar,  and  areola  =  a 
small  oj)en  place.] 
Bot. :  Not  spaced  out,    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

Sx-a -rlr -late,  a.     [Lat.  ex,  and  Eue.arillale 
(<1-V.).j 
Bot. :  Not  having  an  aril. 

ex-a-ris'-tate.  a.  [Lat.  ex,  and  ariiitntus  ~ 
haviTig  ears.] 

Bot. :  Not  having  an  arista,  an  awu,  or  a 
beard. 

"  ex-ar-tic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  articnUUion  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  dislocat- 
ing a  Joint;  dislocation,  luxation. 

**  ex-^'-per,  v.t.  [Lat.  exaspero  :  ex  =  out. 
fully,  and  asper  =  rough.]  To  exasperate,  to 
provoke. 

"A  lyon  is  a  oniell  beast  yf  he  be  exa»pered." — Joye: 
Ezpos.  of  Daniel,  ch.  vii. 

ey-as'-per-ate,  v.t  &  i.    [Exasperate,  a.] 

A.  TTansitive : 

1.  To  provoke,  to  anger,  to  irritate  to  a  very 
high  degree  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  make  furious. 

"John,  whose  temper,  untui-ally  vindictive,  had  been 
exitsperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and 
a\\A\uii."—Macaulity  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xl. 

2.  To  aggravate,  to  embitter,  to  heighten  a 
difference. 

"When  ambition  Is  uniiblt  to  attain  its  end,  it  is 
not  only  weaned,  but  exasperated  at  the  vanity  of  ita 
liilwura." — Parnel. 

*  3.  To  exacerbate  ;  to  heighten  or  increase 
the  violence  of. 

"Tlie  plaater  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
cuiitained  in  the  part,  and  so  exasperate  it.'— Bacon. 

4.  To  make  bitter  or  sharp  ;  to  embitter. 

"  Did  hate  to  vice  exasperate  thy  style?" 

Beattie  :  Monument  to  Churchill. 

*5.  To  make  more  sharp,  painful,  or  grievous ; 
to  aggravate. 

"To  exasperate  the  case  of  my  lord  of  Southamp- 
ton,"—H'otton;  ReliqiLiie,  p.  181. 

*  B*  Intrans.  :  To  increase  in  severity. 

"The  distemper  exaeperated."  —  North  :  Life  of 
Quilford,  i.  158. 

e^-as'-per-a.te«  a.   [Lat.  exasperatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exaspuro  =  ti)  make  rough,  to  provoke  ;  ex 
~  out,  fully,  and  asper  =  rough.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Enraged,  instated  or  provoked  to  a  very 
higli  degree. 

"  Wiiy  art  thou  then  exaaperate,  tbou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  uf  aleive  ailk?"  —  Shaketp.  ■'  Troilua  i 
Creasidii,  v.  i. 

2.  Embittered,  inflamed. 

"Matters  grew  more  exatperate  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  for  the  auxiliary  forces  of 
French  and  English  were  much  blooded  one  agaiiLst 
another."— flaoon  ;  Henry  VII.,  p.  "9. 

II.  Bot.  :  Rough  ;  covered  with  hard,  short, 
rigid  points,  as  the  leaves  o{  Borago  o^inalis. 

ex-as'-per-a-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exasperat{e) ;  -er.) 
One  wlio  exasperates,  irritates,  or  provokes. 

ey-3,8-per-a-tioll,  s.  [Lat.  exasperatio,  from 
txasiicratns,  pa.  par.  ot  exaspero. '\ 

1.  The  act  of  exasperating,  irritating,  or 
provoking  to  a  very  high  degree. 

■'Their  ill-usa^e  and  exasperations  of  him.  and  his 
zeal  for  malnt^iining  liia  argument,  disposed  him  to 
tJike  liberty,"— ^r^trdwry. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation 

"  A  wordextorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of 
his  spirits." — South  :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser,  9. 

*3.  Exaggeration,  embitterment. 

"My  going  to  demand  justice  upon  the  Ave  mem- 
bers, my  enemies  load(.'d  with  all  the  obloquies  and 
t\tiL.^fprationa  they  could."  —  King  Charles:  Eikon 
Ba^iltke. 

*  -1.  An  increase  of  violence  or  malignity ; 
exacerbation. 


•  ©y-auo'-tor-ate,  •  ey-au-thor-ate,  v.t. 
[Lat.  exaiictoratns.  pa.  par.  of  exanctoro  =  to 
release  from  service :  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
OKC/oro  =  to  hire.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  To  dismiss  from  service. 

■■  God  can  puuiah  and  fxauthorate  whom  he  please.' 
—np.  Taylor :  Rule  *^  Conscience,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  L 

2.  Eccles. :  To  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

"  The  first  bishop  that  was  exauctorated  was  a  prince 
Uio"~~Bp.  Taylor:  Episcopacy  Asserted.    (Pref.) 

"  ex-auc-tor-a'-tion,  •  ex-au-thor-a- 
tion,  vS.  [Lat.  exanctoratvs,  pa.  par.  ot  exa ac- 
tor o.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  dismissing  from 
service. 


2.  Eccles. :   a   deprivanon    of  a   benefice ; 

degradation. 

"  In  i\i6  exauVioration  ot  Gptfici>i>al  office  and  di^ltr. 
In  the  demolition  of  cburche*."— £p.  Ball:  Rvmaint, 
p.  mn. 

*  ©y-a'U-gU-rat«,  v.t.       [Lat.    exauguratus. 

pa.  ])ar.  of  exaugura  :  ex  =  rc.it,  away,  and  aii- 
f/uro  =  to  consecrate  by  augurie.s  :  augur  =  an 
aiigiu-.]  To  desecrate,  to  uuliallow,  to  secu- 
larize, to  deprive  of  sanctity. 

"lie  determined  to  exauaurate  and  unhnDow  cer- 
tain churches  and  chaiipella.  — /*,  Holland :  Livy,  p.  8S. 

*  ey-au-gu-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exauguratio.} 
A  deprivation  of  sauctity;  a  secularizing  or 
unhallowing. 

"Allowed  the  exauguration  and  unhallowing  all 
other  cola  and  chappels." — P.  Holland  :  Mvy,  p.  88. 

*  e^-a'u-thor-ate,  v.t.    [Exauctorate.] 

"  e^-au-thdr~a  -tlon,  a.    [Exauctoration.J 

*©^-a'u-th6r-i2e,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
authorize  (q.v.).]  To  deprive  of  authority; 
to  degrade,  to  dejjose. 

"  Sometimes  exatithorizlng  the  prince,  then  hasting 
and  moving  forward  his  protieuesa  to  faithless  abroga- 
tion."—SWden:  On  Drayton's  Pol y-Olbion,  s.  17. 

fix-^ae-car'-i-a,  s.  [Lat  excceco  =  to  make 
blind,  whicli  the  juice  of  the  plant  is  said  to 
do,  while  even  the  smoke  is  deleterious  to  the 
eyes.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiac^se,  tribe  Hippo- 
maneEe.  Ex^mxtria  Agallocha  received  ita 
specific  name  from  the  erroneous  belief  tliat  it 
produced  the  agalloeh  or  aloes  wood  (q.v.). 

*  ex-cfil'-ye-ate,    v.t.      [Lat.  excalceatus,  p^ 

par.  of  ex^alceo  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  calceus  = 
a  shoe.]    To  dei)rive  of  the  shoes. 

*  ex-o^'-9e-a-ted,  a.  [Eng.  excalceat(e) ; 
-ed.]  Dei»rived  of  the  shoes  ;  shoeless  ;  bare- 
footed. 

*  ex-cdl-f^'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  excnlfactio,  from 
excalfacio  =  to  make  warm  ;  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  calfacio  =  to  make  warm  :  adidus  =  warm, 
and  facio  =  to  make.]  The  act  of  making 
warm  ;  calefaction. 

*  ex-citl-f&o'-tive,  a.     [O.Fr.  excal/actif,  from 

Lat.  excalfacio  =  to  make  warm,]  Making  or 
tending  to  make  waiiu. 

*  ex-cfil-f?ic'-tor-y,  ex-cal-i-Hic'-tdr-ie, 

a.  [Lat.  excalfnctoriu^.  from  excalfacio  =tomake 
warm]    Making  warm  ;  warming,  heating. 

"A  speciall  excalfactorie  vertue."  —  P.  Holland: 
Plinie.  bk.  xxviii.,  ch.  iv. 

*  ex-camb',  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  excambio.]  The 
same  as  Excambie  (([.v.). 

*  ex-c&m'-bi-a-tdr,  s.     [Low  Lat.,  from  ex- 

c^anhio.]  A  broker;  one  employed  in  the  ex- 
change of  lands. 

*  ex-cam' -bie,  v.t.    [Low  Lat.  excavibio:  Lat 

ex  =  out,  and  cambio  =  to  exchange.]  To  ex- 
change :  especially  applied  in  Scots  law  to  the 
exchanging  of  land. 

ex-cam'-bi-on,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Sr<it..i:  Law  :  The  contract  by  which  one  piece 
of  land  is  exchanged  for  another. 

*  ex  -  c^  -  des'  -  561196,    *  ex  -  can-des- 

cen  cy,  5.  [Lat.  cxcandescentia,  from  excaii- 
desccns,  pr.  ]tar.  of  excandmco  =  to  grow  hot ; 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  candesco  =  to  grow  warm  ; 
candeo  =  to  be  hot.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  hot ;  a  grow- 
ing hot ;  a  glowing  heat. 

2.  A  gro\ving  hot  in  temper;  a  becoming 
angry  ;  licat  of  passion. 

'^ ex-C^~deS'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  excandescenst 
pr.  par-  of  cxcandesco.]  Growing  hot;  white 
with  heat. 

*ex~can-ta'-tion,  5.     [Lat.  er  =  out,  away, 

and  i:aiitatlo  =  a  charming,  a  charm.]  A  dia- 
enchanting :  disenchantment  by  a  counter- 
charm. 

"  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  out,  but  by  thd 
power  of  a  higher  excarUation." — Oayton:  F^estivout 

A''-'tes.  p.  277. 

* ex-car'-nate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  excamatust 
pa.  par.  of  excarno,  from  Lat.  ex  =■  out,  away, 
and  roro  (genit.  earn?'*)  =  flesh.]  To  deprive 
of  rtosh  ;  to  clear  or  separate  from  flesh. 


b^  b^ ;  po^t,  Jtf^l ;  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  chin,  bengh ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =  £ 
-•Ian,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -aion  =  zhua.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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excarnate— excellently 


*  ex-cax '-nate,   a.      [Low    Lat   exca nuttus. ] 

Di.'inivetl  i»i" (Jivested  of  flesh. 

ex-oar-na'-tloilt  5.    [Eag.  excarnatic) ;  -ion.] 
*  I.  unilimnj  Langtiagc: 

1.  Tlie  act  of  Btiipiiiiiy  or  divesting  of  flesh. 

2.  The  stfite  of  l)eiiig  divested  of  fltish  ;  the 
opposite  to  incarnation  (q.v.). 

II.  Anal.:  The  nrttural  process  by  which 
injected  blood  vessels  are  detached  from  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

•ex-car-nif'-i-CBte.v.i.  [Lat.  eoccarmjlcatus, 
pa.  i)ar.  i^i excaTwificOy  from  ci  ^t  out,  away, 
and  caro  (^enit.  caniis)  =  tlesh.)  To  tear  to 
pieces,  to  ruck,  to  tm-ture. 

"  What  fsliall  we  aavltotlie  nurkinfr  MKl  excarniA- 
eating  tlitir  l«><Ues,  In-ioro  tUis  Just  jmiiialiioent."— //. 
More,  m  Trt-nchs  S^jme  li'i.  in  our  Eni/.  IHcU,  p.  19. 

•ex-car-ni-fi*ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  excamip 
cattis.]    TUe  act  of  teai-iiig  to  pieces,  racking, 

torturing. 

ex  ca-thed'-ra,  phr.    [Lat.  =  f^oin  the  chair 

or  scat  u!  autliority.]  [Cathedral,]  A  pliraso 
api'hed  to  any  decision,  direction,  or  order 
laid  down  or  deUvered  in  an  autlioritative  or 
do.i,nuatic  manner  :  as  tlie  solenni  decisions  or 
dicUi  of  a  pope,  delivered  in  Ids  official 
capacity. 

*  ex  -  ca  -  thed'- rate,  v.t.    [Ex  cathedra.] 

To  condemn  antlii>rilalively  or  ex  catliedra. 
"  To  see  my  liues  exaith'idrtUed  here." 

Uerrick :  Uetper'uUit,  p.  CC 

^x'-ca-vate,  v.t.  &  i,  [Lat.  txvxvQXu&,  pa.  par. 
of  excavu  —  to  hollow  out :  ex  =  out,  and  aivo 
=  to  make  liollow  ;  mvtis  =  hollow. J 

A.  Tratwdtice : 

1.  To  lioUow,  scoop,  cut.  or  dig  out  the 
inner  part  of,  so  as  to  make  it  hollow. 

2.  To  form  by  excavation,  scooping,  or 
hollowing  out. 

"Those  excavated  channels,  by  our  workmen  called 
flutiiiL,'a  and  grooves."— Svfii/ii :  On  Architecture. 

3.  To  dig,  scoop,  or  cut  out. 

"  Ban  through  the  fuitliless  excavated  Mil." 

Blackmore  '  Creation,  bk,  vL 

B,  IntraTis. :  To  make  an  excavation. 

ex-ca-va'-tion,  s.     [Fr.  (mm  Lat.  ej:cavati.o, 
froiil  excavatii^,  pa.  par.  of  excavo  ~  to  hollow 
out :  ez  =  out,  fully,  and  cava  =  to  hollow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Lawjiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  by  excavating, 
digging,  or  scooi'ing  out  the  int^nor  of. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  digging  or  scooping  out, 

"  By  the  excnvatini  of  certaiu  sinus  and  tracts  of  the 
earth."— 2?a/«.'  Oriy.  of  itatikind,  p.  299. 

3.  A  part  excavated  or  hollowed  out ;  a 
hollow,  a  cavity.    [IL] 

"  Where  a  winding  exeavftUnn  lefids 
Through  rocks  aw'upt  Mid  wiUi." 

Slover:  Leonidat,  bk.  vil 
n.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Civil  Eiig. :  An  open  cutting,  as  in  a 
railway  ;  opposed  to  a  tunnel  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  excavation  of  valleys  is  one  of 
the  results  attending  or  following  on  an  earth- 
quake.   (Lyell :  Princ.  Geol.,  ch.  xxix.) 

ex'-ca-va-tor,  s.    [Eng.  excavat{c) ;  -or.] 

I.  Ord.   Lang. ;    One    who    or    that    which 
excavates  ;  s]->ecif,,  a  labourer  employed  in  the 
construction  of  railways.  [Navioator,  Navvy.] 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Eng. :  A  machine  for  digging  earth  and 
removing  it  from  the  hole.  This  definition 
does  not  distinguish  the  excavator  from  the 
ditching-machine,  auger,  dredge,  earth-borer, 
post-hole  digger,  &c.  Custom,  however,  con- 
tines  the  term  excavator  to  a  narrower  range. 

2.  Dentist. :  A  dentist's  instrument  for  re- 
moving tlie  carious  portion  of  a  tooth.  Exca- 
vators are  of  various  f<inns  and  sizes,  straiglit, 
curved,  angular,  and  hooked. 

•ex-ca've,  v.t.  [Lat.  excavo.)  To  excavate, 
to  hullijw  out.     (Cockeram.) 

*  ex-9e'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exceeoo:  c3:=:out, 
fully,  and  ccecus  =  blind.]    To  make  blind. 

*  ex-^e-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  €XC(ECatio,  from 
excaxctuSy  pa.  par.  of  exc(eco.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  blind. 

2.  The  state  of  being  blind  ;  blindness. 

"Their  own  wicked  bearta  will  atiU  work  ami 
Improve  their  own  induration,  fxcecation,  and  irrita- 
tion to  further  sinuiiig."— Zip.  IHcltardton  :  On  the  Old. 
Teit.  (16o.^),  p.  359. 


*  ex-9ed'-9nt,  a.  &  5.     [I^it.  sccedo  =  to  go 

out,  to  exeiied.] 

A.  As  ml). :  Extrccdiiig,  excessive. 
B*  Assubst.:  ExcesH. 

ex-^eed',  *  ex-oead,  *  ex~cede,  *  ox- 
ceede*  v.t.  &  t.  [Fr.  e^xxder,  from  Lat. 
exctyZf)  =  to  go  out,  to  go  beyoud,  to  exceed : 
ex  "  out,  and  cedo  =  to  go.] 

A*  TransiXive : 

L  To  go  beyond  ;  to  be  more  or  greater 
than. 

(1)  rkysically :  In  size,  amount,  extent,  &c. 

"  Nor  did  any  of  the  crust*  much  '•xceod  tialf-aii>tuch 
In  thii:\(.u«an"—i\'o<Miwiird:  On  FuttilM. 

(2)  Morally :  In  qualities,  character,  &c. 

2.  To  pass  beyond  the  limit  or  bounds  of. 

"The  charge  of  ttRviiig  exceeded  the  limits  of  Ills 
profoulo&itl  duty."— M<icaulaff  :  Hist.  Jing.  ch.  xiv. 

3.  To  surpass,  to  excel,  to  transcend,  to 
outdo. 

"Solomon  exceeded  all  the  kings  of   the  earth."— 
1  Kingx  X.  2;). 

4.  To  be  too  great  for  ;  to  be  or  go  beyond 
the  power  of ;  to  surpass. 

"  To  be  wiBC  and  love  exceed*  mui'«  inljEht." 

Hhukvtp. :  TroUat  ±  Creuida,  Ui.  1 

B.  Intnin&itiv& : 

L  To  go  too  fur ;  to  go  or  pass  beyond 
proper  limits  or  bounds  ;  to  go  to  excess. 

"  Rninembnriug  that  we  ape^k  to  God,  in  our  rever- 
ence to  whom  we  camiut  jwsslbly  exceed." -^TayU/r. 

2.  To  go  beyond  any  certain  limit 


"  3.  To  bear  the  greater  proportion  ;  to  pre- 
dominate ;  to  be  greater. 

"The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  dotb  fltill  exceed.' 
Sfiahetp.  :  Uaj^  of  Lucretre.  229. 

H  For  the  diftcrence  between  to  exceed  and 
to  excel,  see  Excel. 

t ex-^eed'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exceed;  -able.] 
That  may  of  can  be  exceeded  or  surpassed. 

ex-9eed'-©r,  s.    [Eng.  exceed;  -er.}    One  who 

exceeds,  or  goes  to  excess. 

"  That  abuse  doth  not  evacuate  the  coiumLsston  ;  not 
in  the  cxa<:eders  and  trauagresaonj,  much  less  iu  them 
that f.zceed not." — Slountague :  Appeal* to  ViBtar.  p.  .ill. 

ex-9eed-mg»  *ex-cead-ynge,  *ex-ced- 

ynge,  pr.  jjfrr.,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Exceed.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.:  Very  great  in  amount,  duration, 
extent,  or  degree. 

■■  Our  excedi/iiye  tribnlacyon,  which  Is  momentary 
and  lyglit,  preti'^reth  an  e-cceadi/nge  aud  on  eteniiiU 
waifjUt  of  gloxy  unto  \a."~Jiible  <  L551),  2  Cor.  iv. 

*  C.  As  adv. :  In  a  very  great  degree ;  exceed- 
ingly, extremely. 

"  They  are  grown  exceeding  circumspect  and  wary." 
Ben  Jonton  :  8rjanu*,  U.  a 

*  D.  Ai  subst. :  Excess,  superfluity. 

"It  is  found  that  there  haa  beea  a,  great  excecdin{/ 
of  late  years  iu  the  second  divLiion.  several  brevt-ts 
h;iviii5  iM-en  tTanted  for  the  convertiug  of  subalterns 
into  scari-officers." — AddUon :  Spectator,  No.  21. 

ex-ceed'-ing-ly,  orfy.  [Eng.  exceeding ;  -hj.] 
To  a  very  great  degree ;  very  greatly  ;  very 
much,  extremely. 

"  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly,' — Oetiesit  xwii.  83. 

*  ex-geed'-mg-ness*  s.  [Eng.  exceeding  ; 
-ness.]  Excess,  excessiveness ;  greatness  in 
length,  duration,  extent,  or  degree. 

"  N'ever^w  she  creature  bo  astonished  as  Zelmane, 
exceeding  sorry  for  Pamela,  but  exceedingly  exceeding 
that  exxei'dingitesa  iu  feare  for  Piiiloclea."— Sir  I*. 
Sidne//  :  Arcadia,  bk.  liL 

ex-cel'>  V.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exceller,  from  Lat.  excello 
=  (1)  to  raise,  (2)  to  excel :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  *  cello  =  to  impel ;  Gr.  fceXAu  (A«Ho)  =  to 
drive,  to  impel.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  surpass  in  qualities ;  to  exceed,  to 
outdo. 

'■  Wisdom  excelUth  foolishness,  afi  lar^as  light  doth 
darkutsse."— fli6(c  (1551),  licclcs,  iL 

*  2.  To  be  too  great  for ;  to  exceed  or  go 
beyoud  one's  power. 

"  She  o]>c-ned. 
But  to  shut  excelled  her  power." 

Milton :  P.  L..  ii.  883.  884. 

B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  possess  certain  qnalilies  in  a  degret 
exceeding  other  persons  or  things. 

"  Bid  these  in  elegance  of  form  exe^'l. 
In  colour  these,  ;ind  those  dehi,'ht  the  flmell." 
Cowper:  Retiretneni.l^Ti.  T91. 

2.  To  surpass  others  in  good  or  laudable 
acts  ;  to  be  eminent  or  illustrious. 


•[[  Cralib  thus  discriminated  l>ctwi-' u  twejwel, 
to  exceed,  \aj suTjiasy.,  U>  trixnsceiid.&ivXX/)  outdo  : 
'*  Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys 
no  idea  of  moral  deseit ;  avrpass  and  excel  &re 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense.  It  is  not  so 
much  persons  as  tilings  which  exceed;  both 
persons  and  things  surjyass  ;  i>ersous  only 
excel.  One  thing  ej3';te'is  another,  as  the  success 
of  an  undcitaking  exCT^ds  the  exjiectations  of 
the  untlertaker,  or  a  man's  cx(m  lions  exceed  hi'* 
strength  :  one  person  surpasses  another,  as 
the  English  have  8ui*i)assed  all  other  nations 
in  the  extent  of  their  naval  power.  The  de- 
rivatives excessive  and  excellent  have  this  ob- 
vious distinction  between  them,  that  the 
former  always  signifies  exceeding  in  that  which 
ouglit  not  to  l)e  exceeded ;  and  the  latter 
exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable  to 
exceed:  he  who  is  liabiiually  excessive  in  any 
of  his  indulgences,  must  be  insenhible  to  the 
excellence  of  a  tem])erate  life.  Transcend  sig- 
nilies  climbing  beyond  ;  and  ouUlo  signifies 
doing  out  of  the  ordinary  c^mrse  :  the  former, 
like  surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  oi 
things  ;  and  outdo,  like  excel,  to  the  exertions 
of  pcraons :  the  former  rises  in  sense  above 
surpass;  but  the  latter  is  only  employed  in 
particular  cases,  tliat  is,  to  excfl  in  action  ; 
excel  is,  however,  coidined  to  that  whicli  is 
good;  outdo  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad." 
(Crubb:  Eng.  Syiuin.) 

ex'-9el-len9e,  ex'-^el-len-^^,  s.  [Fr.  ex- 
cellence, Jrom  Lat.  excellentia,  from  excellens^ 
pr.  par,  of  excello;  Sp.  excelenda;  Port.  exceC- 
lencia;  Ital.  eccellenza,.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  excelling  or 
possessing  some  certain  quality  in  an  un- 
usual ur  eminent  degree  ;  suiteriority,  pre- 
eminence. 

"  If  now  thy  beauty  be  of  aoch  esteem. 
Which  all  of  so  rare  excelUncy  deem." 

Drayton :  Edward  IV.  to  Mrt.  Shore. 

2.  Thatin  whicli  any  pei-son  or  thing  exctls; 
any  valuable  quality  posses,sed  in  an  unusual 
or  eminent  degree  ;  an  excellent  quality, 
feature,  or  trait. 

"The  criticisms  have  been  made  rather  to  discover 
beauties  luid  cxcetleiiciet  than  their  faults  and  imper- 
fee  ttous. " — .4  ddisan. 

3.  Dignity,  high  rank  in  existence. 

"See  the  mind  of  beastly  man. 
That  hath  so  soon  foryot  the  excllence 
Of  his  creation."        Spenter:  F.  (i..  II.  Ii.  87. 

*  4.  High  degree  ;  unusual  or  eminent  man- 
ner. 

"  [Slie]  loves  him  with  that  exceUenoB 
The  angels  love  good  men  with." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VIll..  U.  2. 

5.  Atitle  of  honour  given  to  certain  persons 
of  high  rank.  It  is  the  title  of  a  Viceroy,  a 
Governor-General,  an  Ambassador,  or  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. (Used  with  the  possessive 
pronouns  his,  your,  tlieir,  prefixed.) 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excel- 
lence  and  superiority :  "  Excellence  is  an  abso- 
lute term;  superiority  is  a  relative  term; 
many  may  have  excelknce  in  the  same  degree, 
but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different 
degrees  ;  superiority  is  often  superior  excel- 
lence, but  iu  many  cases  they  are  applied  to 
different  objects."    (Crabl:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-9el-lent,   *ex-cel-ent,  *  ex-oel- 

lente,  a.  »\i  adv.     [Fr.  excellent,  from  Lat.  ex- 
ccllcns.  pr.  jiar.  of  excello  ;   Sp.  exceteiUe;  Port 
excellente;  lta\.  eccellente.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Excelling  or  eminent  in  some  good  or 
laudable  quality,  power,  or  attainment 

"  Men  of  excellent  lyfe  and  learning  replyed  earnestly 
against  their  transsuiistanciacions  and  other  sorceries  ' 
—Bale :  Image,  pt.  iii. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  excellence  or  eminent 
qualities. 

(1)  Of  persons :  Eminently  good  or  distin- 
guished. 

"The  most  noble  and  cioellent'kins  of  the  world." — 
ManndeTriUe,  p.  193. 

(2)  Of  things :  Possessing  some  excellent 
quabties ;  valuable  ;  unuBiially  good  :  as,  an 
excellent  book. 

*3.  (In  a  bad  sense):  Exceeding,  remarkable, 
surpassing. 

"This  is  the  eitxllent  foppery  of  the  world.-— 
Shaketp.  .•  Lear,  i.  2. 

*B.  .4s  adv.:  Excellently,  exceedingly, 
extremely. 

"He  hath  an  exceJJent  good  name."  — STiaAwp.-- 
Much  Ado  About  .Yothinfj,  iii.  1. 

ex'-9el-lent-ly,   *  ex-cel-lent-lye.  adv. 

[Eng.  excellent ;  -hj.] 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^.  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine ;   go,  p*t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wnd,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ss,  co  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


excelsior— excess 
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1.  In  an  excellent  manner  or  dogree ;  un- 
nsimlly  well ;  eminently  ;  admirably. 

"A  plot  ficfUently  well  fortified  both  by  nature 
autl  iiitiiiiiH  \ut.inia."—GolUiiig:  C'a^ar,  io.  111. 

"2.  In  an  unusual  degree  ;  exceedingly,  ex- 
tremely, etiunenlly. 

■■  Wlieu  the  wbolo  heart  Lb  ejceetlenttj/  sorry." -^. 
Flttcluir. 

£z-9er-ai-dr.  a.  &  s.     [Lat.,  coinpar.  of  ex- 

celsiis==  higli,  Inl'ty.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Higher,  loftier. 

B.  As  siihsf. :  A  trade  name  for  curled 
shreds  of  wood  used  as  a  substitute  for  curU'd 
hair  in  stuffing  cushions,  &c.  It  is  made  in  a 
machine  in  wliieh  the  bolt  is  pressed  down- 
ward within  its  fixed  ease  byaweiglited  lever, 
and  sub;iected  to  the  action  of  the  scoring  and 
plane,  cutters  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  hori- 
zontal rotating  wheel. 

$3C  -  90!'- si  -  tude,  8.  [hat.  excelsu^  =  high, 
lofty.]    Height. 

"Tlie  excelsitude  of  this  monarchall  blndy  Induper- 
atOT."— iVojrfi*  ;  Lenten  Stnffe. 

$x-^en'-tral,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  ctntnd 
(q.v.).] 

Boi. :  Out  of  the  centre. 

ex-9en'-trio,  «.  &  s.    [Eccentkic,  a.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Oni.  Lang. :  Deviating  from  the  ceotre ; 
not  having  the  same  centre  ;  eccentric 

2.  P'Ot.  :  Applied  to  n  lateral  embryo  re- 
moved from  the  centre  or  axis. 

*  B.  Assubst.:  [Eccentric]. 

83C-9en'-triC-al,  a.  [Eng.  eccentric ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Eccentric,  adj.  (q.v.), 

Sx-9en-tri5'-i-t^,  s.    [Ecckntricttv.] 

«x-9en-trd-st6in'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eKicec- 
Tpos  (ekkentros)  —  out  of  the  centre,  and 
ffT6fiaTa(stoinata),  pi.  of  crTd^o(s^onin)=mouth.] 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  De  Blainville  to  a 
family  of  Ecliinida,  with  a  nmre  or  less  elon- 
gate, cordate  body.  Chief  genera,  Spatangus 
(recent),  and  Ananchites  (fossil). 

Sx-9ept',  *  ex-cepte,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  excepter, 
from  Lat  excepto,  au  iutens.  of  cxcipio  =  to 
take  out ;  ex  =  out,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  take  or  leave  out  of  any  specified 
number,  rule,  jmsition,  precept,  &c, ;  to  omit. 

"  One  of  the  rel»els  excepted  in  the  iudemiiity  timt 
woA  procluimed." — Burnet:  ffist.  Own  Thtu^yaxi.  lCi>7). 

2.  To  exclude,  to  forbid,  to  interdict. 

"The  excepted  tree, '         M'dton:  P.  L.,  xi.  42C. 

*  B.  Inirans. :  To  ob.ieet ;  to  take  excep- 
tion ;  to  make  objection.  (Followed  by  to  or 
against.) 

"  Eiich  pMly  having  liberty  to  except  to  its  conii>e- 
teiiL-y.  which  excei>Ui.n!i  »re  imblicly  stated." — Black- 
ttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iii.,  cli.  13. 

&C-^ept',  prep.  &  conj.  [Properly  either  the 
pa.  i)ar.  or  the  impeiative  of  the  veib,  the 
construction  in  the  former  case  being  similar 
to  the  Latin  ablative  absolute;  thus,  all  except 
one  =  all,  one  being  excepted.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  Shakesp. :  RicJt.  III.,  v.  :; : 

"  Richard  except,  tliose  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  wiu  ttian  hliii  they  follow."] 

A.  As  prep.  :  Besides,  exclusive  of;  omit- 
ting ;  with  exception  of;  excepting. 

"A  dream  to  any,  except  those  that  dream  " 

Co'PjJer:  Coiifersalion,  485. 

B.  As  conj,:  Excepting,  unless;  if .  .  .  not 

*■  Ercept  the  Lortl  liulld  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it."— Psalm  cxxvii,  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  eaxept  and 
htsiilts,  see  Besides  ;  for  that  between  except 
and  xinless,  see  Unless. 

•ex-9ep'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  txceptans,  pr.  par.  of 
exi^epto.}    Implying  or  contiining  exception. 

€x-9ept'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  s.,  &  prep.  [Ex- 
cept, v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pT.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  taking  out,  omitting,  or 
excluding  from  a  number,  rule,  position, 
precept,  &.c. 

D.  As  prep. :  Except,  omitting,  with  the 
exception  of. 

"People  ctniie  Inco  the  world  in  Tarkey  the  tftine 
way  Uiey  do  here ;  and  yet,  exr^pting  the  n  ij-nl  family, 
they  get  but  little  by  \\,."— Collier :  On  Duelling. 


ex-cep'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exceptia,  from 
exctptiis.  pa.  par.  of  excipio  =  to  take  out,  to 
except.] 

1.  Ordinary  Uinguage : 

\,  The  act  of  excepting,  excluding,  or  omit- 
ting from  a  uumU'i-,  rule,  position,  category, 
&c. ;  exclusion,  omission. 

"Wlieu  Ood  i-«ii«w«l  thia  charter  of  man'*  bov- 
reignty  uver  the  cit-iitures  tu  Nuuh  aud  bin  family, 
we  Una  uu  exxeptiun  at  all,"— Sont/t. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  number,  rule,  position,  cute- 
gory.  &c. 

•'  There  is  no  exception  or  pretence  of  privilege, 
which  high  or  K>w.  lich  or  poore.  niiiy  or  unglit  to 
vsuriw  viito  theniBelves."— CViiMi'ie;  Foure  Gutili-i 
Sermona,  ser.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted,  excluded,  or 
omitted  from  a  general  statement,  numl>er, 
rule,  catcgiuy,  &t'.  ;  tliat  wliirh  is  specified 
as  not  included  in  or  falling  under  any  rule, 
category,  &c. 

"  That  pruud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws." 

Pope :  E»tuy  on  Man,  iii.  24i. 

4.  An  objection  ;  a  ca\il  ;  that  which  is  or 
may  he  staU-d  or  put  forward  in  opposition  to 
any  rule,  statement,  or  position.  (Followed 
by  to  or  against.) 

"Your  nasertiou  hath  dn».wn  ua  to  make  seRTch 
whether  these  !»  lust  excfptiont  agairut  the  ciiBtOuis 
of  our  church."  —ffooA:<r  ;  Secies.  Polity.    (Pref.J 

5.  Offence,  dislike,  slight  auger,  or  resent- 
ment.   [To  take  exception.] 

IL  Law: 

1.  A  denial  of  anything  alleged  and  con- 
sidered valid  by  the  otiier  side,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  in  pleading;  a  denial  of  a  matter 
alleged  in  bar  to  an  action  ;  a  denial  of  the 
sufficiency  of  an  answer. 

2.  A  clause  by  which  the  grantor  of  a  deed 
excepts  something  before  granted. 

^  (1)  Bill  of  Exceptions : 

Law:  A  statement  of  exceptions  or  objec- 
tions on  points  of  law  taken  to  the  directions, 
or  decisions  of  a  judge  presiding  at  a  trial,  to 
be  referred  for  consitleration'and  decision  to  a 
superior  court,  or  to  a  full  bench, 

"  If,  either  in  his  directiuiw  or  dedalona.  he  [the 
judvei  luiaatates  the  law  by  iguurauce,  iaadveitture, 
or  trcsiirn,  the  ccitnis'-l  on  either  side  may  require  li  mi 
publicly  to  sejil  a  OiU  "/  excuptlom ;  stilting  the  jwiut 
whereiu  he  in  supnoBcU  to  err.  This  bill  <^  exceptions 
is  in  the  nature  oi  an  appeal  ;  e^aminable.  not  lu  the 
court  out  of  which  the  recurd  issues  for  the  trial  at 
nisi  pritLg.  but  in  the  next  immediate  aui«rior  court, 
upon  error  brought,  after  Judgment  given  ill  the 
fxjurt  below.'— /(/(icirfono.*  Co'rtTne'Uariet,  t^  Ui., 
ch.  12. 

(2)  To  take  exception  : 

(a)  To  make  an  objection,  to  object ;  to  find 
fault ;  followed  formerly  by  against,  now  by  to. 

"  He  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel  great  thanks;  but  took 
exception  to  the  |)lacc  ol  their  burial,  being  too  base  fur 
theiu  that  were  kiiu'^  children. "—Aacu/t. 

(fc)  To  take  offence  or  umbrage ;  to  be  of- 
fended ;  followed  by  at :  as,  To  take  exception 
at  a  remark. 

*  ex-cep'-tion-a-'ble,  a.  [Eng.  exception; 
•aOlr.\ 

1.  Liable  or  open  to  exception  or  objection ; 
objectionable. 

2.  Exceptional,  unusual. 

"The  only  piece  of  pleasantry  in  Milton  is  where 
the  evil  spirits  rally  tne  angels  upou  the  succes<t  of 
thftir  artillery:  this  passage  I  look  upon  Ui  be  the 
must  exceptiJinablt)  in  the  wbule  poem." —Addison: 
Spectator,  No.  2T9. 

*  ex-^ep'-tion-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  excep- 
tionable; -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
exceptionable. 

ex-9ep'-tioii-al,  a.    {Ex\^.  exception ;  -a/.] 

1.  Out  of  the  ordinaiy  or  usual  course;  un- 
iLsual,  not  usual,  special  ;  forming  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  exception  ;  unprecedented,  extra- 
ordinary. 

2.  That  may  be  excepted  against ;  exception- 
able. 

ex-9ep'-tion-al-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  cxceptioncd  ; 
-/t/.]  In  an  exceptiomd  or  unusual  manner  or 
degree  ;  uuprec^dentedly,  extraordinarily. 

ex-^ep'-tion-a-ry.a.  ['E.n^. exception;  -Gry.] 
Indicating  an  exception. 

*  ex-96p'-tloil-er,  s.  [Eng.  exception;  -gr.] 
One  who  takes  exceptions  or  objections  ;  au 
objector. 

"  Thufl  much,  readers,  in  favour  of  the  softer  spirited 
Christian  ;  for  other  cxceptionera  there  waa  uo  thought 
taken,"— .Vi//"H  ;  Rermonstrant's  Defence. 


*  ex-9ep-tlous,  a.  [Eng.  excf.pt :  -ious.] 
Given  to  cavilling ;  fund  of  making  objections ; 
peevish,  ccnaorioue 

"  Quick  and  full-eyed,  very  cxapthiu  and  extremely 
cbolerick,"— .I'wUw/j ;  /a/h  (^utx-jCe,  bk.  »i..  cb.  i 

*  ex-9ep'-tlous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exceptions; 
-i^£s.]  The  (luality  of  being  exceptions  ;  adis- 
pusitinii  to  lind  or  raise  objections  or  exceptions. 

■'A  fr'jward,  lualicloUH  BXceptiou»nci»-"  —  Barrow, 
vol.  L.  sor.  1- 

*  eX'9ep'-tiv©,  a.    [Eng.  except ;  -it'e.l 

1.  Including  or  indicating  an  exception. 

"  Exceptive  proponltioiis  will  make  complex  syllo- 

?lamM  :  a<.  None  but  pliyiicmna  came  to  the  cuunulta- 
lon  ;  Tiie  nurse  in  no  pliynician.  Therefore  tlie  nurae 
came  not  to  the  coUHUllatloii." — Harta.'  l.<fyic.  pt.  ill., 
ch.  ii. 

2.  Making  or  forming  an  exception  ;  excep- 
tional :  as,  an  exccyiUre  law. 

*  ex-9@pt'-les8.  *  ex-96pt'-l6sso.  a.  [Eng. 
except;  dess.]  Making  or  admitting  of  no  excep- 
tion ;  extending  to  all  ;  general,  universal. 

•'  Forgive  my  general  aud  excepilets  raahuess." 

Shu/cetp. :  Ttm/in.  iv.  3. 

*  ex-9ep'-t6r,  s.    [Lat.]    One  who  makes  or 

raises  objei'tions  ;  nn  objector,  a  caviller. 

"Tlie  exceptor  m.ikes  «  reflectind  ujiun  the  impro- 
priety of  those  expreuiouii."— iturfttft .  Theary  r/f  th» 
Earth. 

*  ex-9er'-e-brate,  v.t.  [Lat.  excerehratus, 
pa  par.  of  excerebro :  ex—  out,  and  cerebrum  = 
the  brain.] 

1.  To  beat  out  the  brains ;  to  remove  the 
brains  in  any  way. 

2.  To  cast  out  from  the  brain. 

"Hath  it  not  Bovereigii  virtue  iu  ittoexcerebraleali 
cares  ? " —  Wiird :  Sermons,  p.  'i^ 

*  ex-96r'-e-br6se,  a.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  with- 
out, and  cerebrosus  =  having  brains.]  Having 
no  brains  ;  brainless. 

*  ex-oern^  v.t.  [Lat.  excemo :  ex  ~  out,  and 
cerno  =  to  separate.]  To  strain  out  ;  to 
separate  by  straiiiing ;  to  send  out  by  excr&- 
tiun  ;  t>Q  excrete. 

'■  That  which  is  dead,  or  corrupted  or  excernei,  hath 
antipathy  with  tlie  same  tiling  when  it  is  alive  ana 
souuil,  aud  with  thosti  parte  which du  excem."'—iiacon  . 
Auturul  Eittor]/. 

*  ex-9em'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  excernens,  pr.  par. 
of  czccj'7to.]    Secreting,  excreting. 

*ex-9erp',  v.t.  [Lat.  excerpo:  ex  =  out, 
away,  ;iiid  carpo  =  to  i»luck.]  To  pick  out,  to 
cull,'  to  excerpt. 

•■  In  your  readina  excerp,  and  note  lu  your  book* 
such  thmgs  as  you  like." —JIules .   HC'iiaiiu,  p.  288. 

ex-9erpt',  v.t.  [Lat.  exxxrptus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerp'^  =  to  pick  out  ■  ex  ~  out,  and  curpo  = 
to  pick.]  To  pick  out;  to  make  an  extract 
of ;  to  cite,  to  quote. 

"  P9»iib]y  he  meaneth  his  own  dear  words  I  have 
excerpted."— Barnard:  Life  of  UegUn  {lG»'J}.p  12. 

ex-9erpt',  s.  [Lat.  excerptum,  neut.  of  eX' 
cerptiis,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo.]  An  extract  or 
selection  from  the  works  of  au  author,  or 
wi'iting  of  any  kind. 

"  His  commonplace  book  wa-i  filled  with  exce:f)ts 
from  the  Year-bDiiks."— Cam/Ae//,-  Lit'es  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors;  Lord  Commissioner  .Uuynard- 

ex-9erp'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nent.  pi.  of  excerp- 
tiis,  jia.  par.  of  excerpo.]    Excer])ts,  extracts. 

*  ex-9erp'-tion»  s.    [Lat,  excerptio,  from  ex- 

cpjytiis,  pa.  par.  of  excerpo.]  * 

1.  The  act  of  selecting,  cuUing,  or  picking 
out. 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  picked  out ;  an 
excerpt  ;  an  extract. 

"  Times  luive  conaumed  bis  works,  aavlng  some  few 
excerpt  ioi)ii."—/iateiah.    {Johntott.] 

*  ex-perp'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  excerpt;  -ive.]  Ex- 
cerpting, selecting,  picking  out. 

*  ex-cerp'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  excerj^tus,  pa.  par.  of 
excerjw  ]  One  who  makes  excerpts,  extracts, 
or  selections. 

"  I  have  not  been  surreptitiona  of  whole  pages 
together  out  of  the  doctors  printed  volumes,  and 
appropriated  them  to  myself  without  any  mark,  or 
nsterisni.  as  he  liaa  done.  1  am  so  aucb  ef^erptor."— 
E„rnard      Life  of  Ileylin,  p.  12. 

ex-9ess't  'ex-ces.  s.  [O.  Fr.  exctz  ~  excess, 
from  Lat.  excessu^  —  a.  going  out;  PiGCdo=to 
go  beyond,  to  excel  ;  Sp.  exceso  ;  Port  excesso  ; 
Hal,  eceesso.]    [Exceed.] 


bSil,  b6^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  thJs:  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xenophon«  exist,     ph  =  fc 
-dan,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shim ;  -^on,  -flon  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -oions  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &<:.  =  b^I,  del. 
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excessive — exchequer 


L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  exceeds  any  measure  or 
limit ;  that  which  ia  in  superabundauco  ;  that 
which  goea  beyond  the  common  or  ordiuaiy 
measure,  proportion,  or  limit. 

"  Leas  tlian  archnutfel  ruined,  and  the  cxceu 
Of  glury  obacuied."  Millou  :  P.  L„  L  693. 

2.  A  state  of  being  iu  too  ^'leut  quantity, 
degree,  or  amount ;  superabundance. 

"The  several  ravs  In  Unit  wliit^i  liglit  retain  their 
colorize  qualities,  by  wliicii  those  of  any  hnvt,  wlieii- 
ever  tlicy  become  more  CMjiiauu  than  tlie  reut.  do  liy 
thfir  excrsf  and  predoml nance  Lause  their  proper 
colour  to  appear." — Jfewton  :  Optics. 

3.  Extravagance  of  any  kind  ;  a  transgres- 
sion or  passing  beyond  due  limits. 

"Hosidtality  Bometimes  degenerates  Into  profuse- 
Desa:  even  iiarsiniuuy  itself,  which  sita  but  ill  upou  a 

fublick  flgure.  la  yet  the  more  pardomible  ezctuof  the 
wo." — Atterbury. 

4.  Undue  or  excessive  indulgence  of  appe- 
tite or  of  the  desires  ;  over-indulgence. 

"  There  will  be  need  of  temperance  In  diet ;  for  the 
body,  uuce  heavy  with  exceu  and  suifeite,  hongs  plum- 
met)  on  the  nobler  part*."— /)u.w>«. 

n.  Arith.  £  Geom. :  The  amount  by  which 
one  number  or  quantity  exceeds  anotlier  ;  the 
difference  between  the  greater  of  two  unequal 
numbers  and  the  less  :  thus,  6  is  the  excess  of 
8  over  2. 

%  Spherical  excess :  The  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  tliree  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  over 
two  right  angles,  or  180°. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excess, 
superfluity,  and  redundancy:  '^Excess  is  that 
which  exceeds  any  measure ;  superfluity  and 
raiinidartcy  signify  an  arcess  of  a  good  measure. 
We  may  have  an  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  when  we  have  more  than  the  ordinary 
quantity ;  but  we  have  a  superfluity  of  pro- 
visions, when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  applicable  to  any  object ;  but  super- 
fluity and  redundancy  are  species  of  excess. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  an  excess  of  prosperity  or 
adversity;  a  superfluity  of  good  things;  and 
a  redumUuicy  of  speech  or  words."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

<X-9es -Sive,  "  ex-ces-Stf.  a.  [Fr.  excessif, 
frorn  Lat.  excessus ;  Sp.  excesivo ;  Ital.  ecces- 
sivoj] 

1,  Exceeding  the  usual  or  proper  limits  or 
bounds ;  immoderate,  extravagant,  unreason- 
able ;  too  great ;  beyond  measure. 

"  He  had,  in  the  Convention,  carried  hU  zeal  for  her 
liitereats  to  a  length  which  she  had  herself  blamed  as 
tzcetsive."—  Macautay  :  Bisr.  Eng,,  ch.  xv. 

*  2.  Acting  unreasonably  or  without  proper 
restraint. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  excessive, 
immoderate, sluA  intemperate:  "Excessive  desig- 
nates excess  in  general  ;  immoderate  and  intem- 
perate designate  excels  in  moral  agents.  The 
excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point :  the  immoderate  lies  in  the 
passions  which  range  t«  a  boundless  extent : 
the  intemperate  lies  iu  the  will  which  is  under 
no  control.  Hence  we  .speak  of  an  excessive 
thirst  physically  considered  :  an  innnoderatt 
ambition  or  lust  of  power ;  an  intemperate  in- 
dvUgence,  an  intemperate  warmth.  Excessive 
admits  of  degrees ;  what  is  excessive  may 
exceeti  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  mark  a  positively  great  degree 
of  excess ;  the  former  still  higher  than  the 
latter  :  iynmoderate  is  in  fact  the  highest  con- 
ceivable degree  of  excess.  Excessive  designates 
what  is  partial ;  immoderate  is  used  oftener  for 
what  is  partial  than  what  is  habitual ;  intem- 
perate oftener  for  what  is  habitual  than  what 
is  partial.  A  person  is  excessively  displeased 
on  jiarticular  occasions  :  an  iminoderate  eater 
at  all  times,  or  only  imnwderate  in  that  which 
he  likes  :  he  is  intemperate  in  his  language 
when  his  anger  is  intemperate;  or  he  leads  an 
intemperate  life.  The  excesses  of  youth  do  but 
too  often  settle  into  confirmed  habiti  of  in* 
temperance."     {Crabb:  Eng.  Syn.) 

Sx-9es'-sive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  excessii^e;  -ly.] 
1.  In  or  to  an  excessive  degree;   exceed- 
ingly ;  extremely  ;  beyond  measure. 

"  Such  mosses  .  .  .  have  seeds  so  exceanvtly  sm&ti.' 
—Ray:  On  the  Creation,  pt.  iL 

*2.  Vehemently,  greedily.    {Spenser.) 
^x-^es'-sive-ness,  *  ex-ces-slve-nesse, 

».     [Eng.  excessive;  -ness.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  excessive  ;  excess. 

"Other  some  so  fryse  through  t\i9  excestiaentue  ot 
th«  cold  '^Voiding :  Juifine.  p.  8. 

tfx-fhange.  *  es-chaunge,  v.t.  &  i.  [O. 
Pr.  eschamier  ;  Fr.  echanger.]     [Change.] 


A.  Traiuitive : 

1.  To  give  or  part  with  in  return  for  another ; 
to  transfer  or  hand  over  for  an  equivalent. 

"They  ahall  not  aell  of  It,  neither  exdiange  nor 
alienate  thi«  &nt  truita.~— Alzt^Aui/  zlvliL  14. 

2.  It  is  now  followed,  by  /or,  but  formerly 
with  was  also  used. 

"  Ik-Ing  avijualiitcd  with  the  laws  and  fashions  of  his 
own  country,  he  has  something  to  exchauge  vnih  thuite 
a  b  ruiu  1 . " — Locke, 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally  ;  to  give 
an(l  take  ;  to  interchange. 

"Without  exchanging  a  blow." — Jfacaulay:  BUt. 
Eng.,  ch.  XvL 

4.  To  resign,  give  up,  or  abandon  one  stat* 
for  another. 

"  DeHtb  fur  life  exchanged  fooUsblie.' 

apen*«r:  F.  (i.  ;  0/  MutKtbUUie,  vL  fl. 

B.  Jntrans.  :  To  make  an  exchange  ;  to 
barter. 

if  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
p-xchange,  to  barter,  to  truck,  and  to  commute : 
"  To  barter  is  to  exchange  one  article  of  trade 
for  another ;  to  truck  is  a  familiar  term  to 
express  a  familiar  action  for  exchanging  one 
article  of  private  p.-operty  for  another :  com- 
mute signirtes  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punishment  for  another.  We  may  exchange 
one  bk^ok  for  another  ;  traders  barter  trinkets 
for  gold  dust ;  coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a 
whip  for  a  handkerchief;  the  Government 
commute  the  punishment  of  death  for  that  of 
banislunent."     {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon,) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exchange 
and  to  change,  see  Change  ;  and  for  that  be- 
tween to  exchange  and  to  interchange,  see  In- 
terchange. 

ex-fhan'ge.  *  es-cliaange,  s.     [O.  Fr.  es- 

change ;  Yr.  ickange.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exchanging,  or  giving  one 
thing  for  another;  a  parting  with  one  article 
or  commodity  for  an  equivalent. 

"  They  lend  their  com,  they  make  exchange) :  they 
are  always  ready  to  serve  one  another." — AdtiUoru 

2.  The  act  of  giving  and  reeeiving  recipro- 
cally ;  interchange. 

3.  The  act  of  giving  up,  resigning,  or  aban- 
doning one  state  for  another. 

4.  The  contract  by  which  one  thing  or  com- 
modity is  exchanged  for  an  equivalent. 

5.  The  form  or  process  of  exchanging  a  debt 
or  credit  for  another  ;  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  by  bill,  order,  or  draft.     [Bill.] 

"  1  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange. 
From  Florence." 

Sh-iketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  2. 

6.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  some- 
thing received, 

"  There's  my  exchange:  what  in  the  world  he  Is 
That  names  me  traitor,  vUlaiu-tike  he  lies." 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  v.  3. 

7.  That  which  is  received  in  return  fur 
Bomething  given ;  hence,  among  journalists,  a 
publication  sent  in  return  for  auutber, 

"The  reapect  and  love  which  waa  paid  yon  by  all, 
who  had  the  happiness  to  kjiow  you,  was  a  wise«x- 
ehange  for  the  honours  of  the  court."— /)ryd*-rL 

*8.  Change,  transmutation. 
*  9.  Variety,  change. 

"  These  women  all  of  rightwisenass. 
Of  choise  and  free  election, 
Uuat  love  etchaunge  and  duublenease.* 

Chaucer:  Baladeof  Women. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Commerce: 

(1)  A  place  where  merchants,  brokers,  &c, 
meet  to  transact  business  ;  generally  con- 
tracted into  'Change, 

"  He  that  uses  the  same  words  sometimes  in  one,  and 
somi^times  in  another  signification,  ought  to  pasa,  in 
the  schools,  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  be  does  in  the  market 
and  exchange,  who  sella  several  things  under  the  same 
name. " — Locke. 

(2)  A  bill  of  exchange  (q.v). 

(3)  The  rate  at  which  the  money  of  one 
country  is  exchanged  for  that  of  another. 
[Course  of  Exchange.] 

2.  .i4rt(^. ;  A  rule  for  ascertaining  how  much 
of  the  money  of  one  country  is  equivalent  in 
value  to  a  given  amount  of  that  of  another. 

3.  Law  :  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests, 
in  consideration  the  one  for  the  other. 

H  {!)  Arbitration  of  exchange:  [Arbitration]. 

(2)  Course  of  exchange  :  The  current  price  of 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  at  any  one  place  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  at  another.  If  for  SbXi 
at  one  place  exactly  S-bJO  at  the  other  muet  be 
paid,  then  the  Course  of  Exchange  between 


the  two  places  is  at  par  ;  if  more  niuwt  be  paid 
at  the  second  i)lace,  tlieii  it  is  above  par  at  tJie 
other  ;  if  less,  it  is  below  it. 

(3)  Tlieory  of  exchange:  An  iiypothesls  with 
regjuxl  to  radiant  heat,  deviBed  by  I'r'vost  of 
Geneva,  and  since  generally  accepted.  All 
bodies  radiate  heat.  If  two  of  different  t<;ni- 
peratures  l^  placed  near  each  other,  each  will 
radiate  heat  to  the  other,  but  the  one  liigher 
in  temperature  will  recci\'e  less  than  it  emits. 
Finally,  bf»tli  will  be  of  the  same  temperature, 
each  receiving  from  the  other  preciselyas  much 
heat  as  it  sends  it  in  return.  This  scale  is 
called  the  mobile  equilibrium  of  temperature. 

exchange  broker,  0.    A  bill-broker. 

exchange-cap,  s,  A  fine  quality  r4 
paper  made  of  m-w  stock  ;  thin,  highly  calen- 
dered, and  used  for  printing  bills  of  exchange, 

*  exchange  -  wenoh,  s.      One   of  the 

women  who  kept  stalls  at  the  exchange,  an<l 
whose  reputation  was  not  very  good,    (iVares.) 

"  Now  every  excJiange-wenrh  Is  ushered  In  by  them 
Into  her  stalls,  and  while  Khe  calls  to  othem  to  know 
what  they  look,  while  herself  lacks  nothing  to  mak« 
her  aa  flue  aa  a  a'Uiiteii8.~—£nglandi  Vanity  |ieS3), 
p.  32. 

eX'fhange-a-bU'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  ex^:}iange- 
dlile ;  -ify.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ex- 
changeable. 

ex-f  han'ge-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  exchange  ;  -abk.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  exchanged ;  lit  or 
proper  to  be  exchanged. 

"The  officers  captured  were  txchangeable  with  the 
powers  of  General  Howe."— Jfar«Ao«,     (  Webtter.) 

2.  Rateable,  or  to  be  valued  according  I0 
what  can  be  procured  in  exchange  :  as.  the 
exchangeable  value  of  goods. 

ex-9hang'-^r,  3,  [Eng.  exchang(e) ;  -er,]  One 
who  exchanges  ;  one  who  deals  iu  money. 

"  Whilst  bullion  may  be  bad  for  a  amaJl  price  more 
than  the  weight  of  our  current  cash,  these  exthanffi-rt 
generaUy  cbnse  rather  to  buy  bullion  than  run  tl  e 
risk  of  melting  down  our  coin,  wMch  ia  criminal  by 
the  law."— Z*c««. 

•  ex-9heat',  s.    [Escheat.j 

*  ex-9heat'-dr,  s.    [Escheator.] 

ex~9heq'-uer  (q  as  k),  *  es-chek-er,  *  ea- 

chek-ere,  *  chek-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  esche^ier 
eschiquier,  from  eschec  =  check  (at  chess); 
eschecs  =  chesa ;  Low  Lat.  scaccarium  =  (I)  a 
chess-board,  (2)  exchequer ;  scacci  =  chess.] 
(Check,  Checker.  Chess.] 
L  Ordinary  Lanffuage : 

*  1.  A  chess-board ;  hence,  the  game  of 
chess  itself. 

"  Thenne  he  wule  bidde  the  pleie  at  the  eMcftckcr." 
Florice  i  BlaunchrjUmr,  so, 

2.  The  state  treasury. 

"  They  badde  to  doone 
In  the  etcheker  and  iu  the  chauncerj'e-' 

P.  PlowTnan,  2,182. 

3.  Funds  ;  pecuniary  resources. 


n.  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  {ChantxHor  of 
the  Exchequer.] 

2.  {Court  of  Exchequer.] 

IT  (1)  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  [Chan- 
cellor]. 

(2)  Court  of  Exchequer: 

Law  :  A  court  instituted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  constituting  part  of  the  Aula 
Regia.  It  was  remodelled  by  Edward  I.  Its 
primary  object  was  to  recover  debts  due  to 
the  king,  such  as  unpaid  taxes,  &c.,  to  vindi- 
cate his  proprietary  rights  against  those  en- 
croaching upon  them,  &c.  But  after  a  time, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  original  purpose, 
it  developed  into  an  ordinarj*  law  court,  with 
a  legal  and  an  equitable  side,  each  open  to  all 
the  nation.  A  suitt)r  had  only  to  plead  (the 
allegation  as  a  rule  being  only  a  legal  fiction) 
that  he  was  a  debtor  to  the  king,  but  could 
not  pay  what  he  owed  because  of  injustice 
done  him  in  another  matter  by  the  person 
whom  he  summoned  totheCourt  of  Exchequer. 
The  Act  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  put  an  end  to  the 
necessity  under  which  the  plaintifT  had  been 
of  pleading  that  he  was  the  king's  debtor,  and 
2  Vict.  c.  5  transferred  the  equity  jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  By  36  &  37  Vict 
c.  66,  passed  August  5,  1873,  and  which  came 
into  operation  on  Nov.  1,  1874,  the  Exchequer 
Court  became  the  Exchequer  Sub-division  of 


&te,  fSit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  -g^t^ 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  A  similar 
court  waa  established  io  Scotland  by  6  Aime 
0.  26. 
(3)  Court  o/  Exchequer  Chamber: 
Laxo:  A  court  instituted  in  England  by  31 
Edw.  III.  to  settle  cases  carried  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  writs  of  error.  Subse- 
quently an  appeal  in  error  lay  to  it  from  each 
of  the  three  superior  courts  of  Common  Law, 
and  from  this  court  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
It  w;is  modified  by  U  Geo.  IV.,  and  11  Will. 
IV.,  c.  70,  and  was  abolished  by  the  Judica- 
ture Act  of  1875,  its  jurisdiction  in  appeals 
being  transferred  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

exchequer-bill,  s.  An  instrument  of 
credit  created  by  the  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  temporary  purposes  to  meet  tlie 
necessities  of  the  Exchequer.  Exchequer-bills 
form  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  unfunded,  or  float- 
ing debt  of  the  country.  They  are  issued  for 
Bums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of  £100. 
Tliey  last  for  a  term  of  five  j'ears  without 
renewal. 

exchequer  -  bond,  s.  An  exchequer- 
bond  differs  from  an  excliequer-bill  in  being 
issued  to  run  for  a  definite  period  of  time,  in 
no  case  to  exceed  six  years.  The  rate  of 
interest  fiayable  on  them  is  also  fixed. 

exchequer-chamber,  s.  {Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.] 

•  Sx-^heq'-uer  (q  as  k),  v.t.  IExcbequer,  $.] 
(For  def.  see  extract.) 

"  Among  other  strange  verba,  the  following  haa 
arisen  in  vujjjar  lauKiittge — vir...  to  ejccheguer  a  man; 
which  i3,  to  institute  &  iirocess  against  oitn.  in  the 
court  of  excher|uer,  for  non-payment  of  a  debt  due  to 
•he  king,  and  in  some  other  casett." — Pegge:  Anecd.  of 
the  Etig.  Language. 

•  ex-9heq'-aered  (q  as  U),  pa.  par,  &  a. 

lExcHEtiUER,  IK] 

A.  As  pu.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Chequered. 

*ex-9i'de,  v.t,  [Lat.  excido:  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  credo  =  to  cut]  To  cut  off  or  away  ;  to 
remove ;  to  separate. 

•ex-^ip'-i-eat,  a,  ^  s.  [Lat.  exciinens,  pr. 
par.  of  excipio  =  to  tike  out,  to  except] 

A.  As  adj. :  Taking  exceptions. 

"  It  is  a  good  exception  against  the  party  excipient." 
—Ayliffe  :  Parergoii,  561. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  excepts. 

2.  Med. :  An  inert  or  slightly  active  sub- 
Btanoe  employed  as  the  medium  or  vehitle 
for  the  administration  of  the  active  medicine, 
as  bread-crust,  conserve  of  roses,  &c. 

•  Sx'-^i-ple,  ex'-yi-pule,  ex-jip'-u-lus, 

ex-9ip'-u-lum,  s.    [From  Lat.  excipio  -  to 
draw  out,  to  receive.     The  form  13  a  dimi- 
nutive.] 
Botany  ; 

1.  The  part  of  the  thallus  which  forms  a  rim 
or  base  to  the  shield  of  a  lichen.    {Litidley.) 

2.  The  corresponding  part  in  a  fungal. 

Sx-9ii^'-a-ble,  ex-clse-a-ble,  a.  [Eng. 
excise);  -able.]  Subject  or  liable  to  excise-duty, 

'■  The  concealment  of  excisable  gooda  is  subject  to  a 
forfeiture  of  those  goods,  and  treble  Talue."— ^c(  qf 
Pari.  Oeorge  II. ,  c  '^\ 

£x-9i'fe,  ^ac-cise,  s.  [Fr.,  a  corrupt,  of 
O.  Dut.  aksiis,  or  aksys  =  excise,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt, of  O.  Fr.  assis  =  assessments  ;  Ger. 
accise  =  excise ;  Port.  &  Sp.  sisa  —  excise,  tax. 
iSkeat.y] 

\.  A  tax  or  duty  imposed  upon  certain  com- 
modities of  home  production  or  consumption, 
as  malt,  spirits,  <te.     [Excise-duties.] 

"  The  two  houses  at  WestniiuBter  had  laid  an  impo- 
Bitlon,  which  they -'called  an  excise,  ni>on  wine,  lieer. 
ale,  and  many  other  commodities.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  ever  the  name  of  payment  of  excise  was 
heard  of  or  practised  in  England."— ClareTidon;  Civil 
War.  li.  ^53. 

2.  The  branch  or  department  of  the  Civil 
Service  to  which  is  committed  the  collection 
and  manat^enient  of  the  excise-duties.  In  this 
couutry,  this  department  is  called  the  Office  uf 
Internal  Revenue;  in  Great  Britain  the  old 
name  excise  is  now  superseded  by  Inland 
Kevenue. 

*3.  A  tax  or  toll  of  any  kind. 


excise- duties,  s.  pi.  Duties  imposed  by 
authority  oi"  Parlianifut  on  certain  articles  of 
home  proituction  ami  consumption.  They  also 
inclu<ie  the  licenses  to  keep  dogs,  to  carry  a 
gun,  to  pursue  certjiin  jirofessious,  as  that  of 
an  auctioneer,  and  the  duties  on  carriages,  rail- 
ways, servants,  jdate,  armorial  bearings.  Sic. 

excise  -  officer,  s.  A  public  official 
cliarged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  several 
reguhitions  affecting  the  excise-duties :  an 
exciseman.  His  pro]ier  appellation  now  is  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

*  6x-9i'9e  (1).  v.t.  &  i.     [Excise,  s.] 

A.  Tmiisitive : 

1.  To  imi)ose  or  charge  a  duty  or  tax  upon. 

"  In  S<iuth.aea  days,  not  happier  when  surmised 
The  lord  of  tliousauds,  than  if  nnw  excised." 

Pope:  Satires,  li.  133.  184. 

*  2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  charge  or  demand  a  toll. 

"  Shortly  no  lad  shall  chuck,  or  lady  roll. 
But  80Uje  excishig  courtier  will  have  toll," 

Po/je  :  .'iatires  of  /ionne.  aat.  Iv. 

*ex-9i'5e  (2),  *ex-9i'ze,  v.t.  [Lat  excisus, 
pa.  par.  of  excido  =  to  cut  out :  ex  =  out,  credo 
=  to  cut]    To  cut  out. 

"Those  who  said  (hey  could  not  rob,  because  all  nns 
theirs.  Bo^jTCud  what  they  liked  not."— Wood;  Atheme 
Oxonienset. 

ex-9i';^e-mail,  s.  [Eng.  excise,  and  man.]  A 
public  officer  a]>p(>inted  to  carry  out  the  regu- 
lations connect^-d  with  the  excise,  and  to 
prevent  and  detect  any  evasion  of  them ;  an 
officer  of  Inland  Revenue. 

"  Every  exciseman  who  refuses  to  swear  is  to  be  de- 
prived 01  bis  Inead."— il/a((iii/«y  ;  ffist.  Eng.,  cii.  xi. 

ex-9i'-^ioxL,  8.    [Lat.  excisio,  from  excisus,  pa. 
par.  of  excido;  Fr.  excision.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  out  or  off;  destruction, 
extirpation. 

*'  0  poore  and  myeerable  citie.  what  soudry  tour- 
mentea.  excisions,  aub versions,  depopulations,  and 
other  euyll  ad  ventures  hath  hapned  uuto  the  I "— 5(r  T. 
hlyot:  Oovernour,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off,  destroyed,  or 

extirpated. 

"  From  the  flrst  erection  into  a  people  down  to  their 
final  excisloti." — Atterbury  :  Sermons,  voL  i..  »er.  7. 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  A  cutting  off  or  away  from  the 
church ;  excommunication. 

2.  Surg.  :  The  cutting  out  or  off  of  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  amputation. 

Sx-9it-a-ba'-i-t3^.  s.     [Eng.  excitable;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
excitable. 

2.  Med.:  The  proj>erty  manifested  by  living 
beings,  and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which 
they  are  constituted,  of  responding  to  the 
action  of  excitants  and  irritants;  irritability. 

ex-9it'-a-ble,  *  ex-oite-a-ble,   a,     [Fr., 

from  Lat.  excitabilis,  from  excito.] 

1.  Easily  excited;  susceptible  of  excitement; 
readily  stirred  up  or  stimulated. 

"  His  affections  were  moat  quick  and  excitable  by 
their  due  objects."— B(irro?<i.'   Works,  i.  475. 

2.  Characterized  by  excitability :  as,  an  ex- 
citable temper. 

6x-9it'-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  excitans,  pr.  par.  of 
excito  =  to  call  out :  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex  =  out,  and  cieo  =  to  call,  to  summon.] 

*A»  As  adj.:  Stimulating;  tending  to  ex- 
cite ;  exciting. 

"Tlie  donation  of  heavenly  graces,  prevenient,  sub- 
seiiueut.  excitant,  adjuvant."— ^VicAo^ion :  Expos,  of 
the  Catechism  (1662).  p.  60. 

S,  As  substantive : 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  which  excites,  stimu- 
lates, or  produces  increased  action  in  a  living 
organism. 

2.  Med. :  An  agent  or  influence  which  arouses 
the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  the 
tissues  or  organs  which  belong  to  it ;  a  stimu- 
lant. 

*  6X-9i'-tate,  v.t.     [Lat  excitatus,  pa.  par.  of 

excito.]    [Excite.]    To  excite,  to  stimulate. 

"The  earth,  being  exeitate'i  to  wrath,  In  revenye  of 
her  children  hroughl  forth  fame,  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  giants."— Bocon."  Sister  of  the  Giants,  or  Fame. 

ex-93E-ta'-tion.  *  ex-ci-ta-cion,  s.  (Fr. 
excitatinn;  Lat.  excitatin,  from  excitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  excito;  8p.  excitacion;  Ital.  eccitazione.] 


I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act  of  exciting,  stimn. 
lating,  or  putting  into  motion  ;  a  rousing  oi 
awaking ;  a  prompting. 

"Oft  the  lothe  thing  Is  doi-n  i>y  excllitrHon  of  other 
mnuntn  opinion."— C'A<ii/«t.*  Testament  of  Low,  bk.  1. 

II.  Med. :  The  act  of  producing  excitement ; 
the  excitpiiicnt  produced. 

*  ex-9it'-a-tive,  a,  [Fr.  txxitaliS.]  Having 
power  or  tending  to  excite  or  stimulate;  ex- 
citing, excitjitory. 

"  Admonitory  of  duty,  and  excitative  of  devotloii."-" 
Barrow :  Expon.  on  the  Creed, 

*  ex'-9i-ta-t6r,  5.  [Lat.,  irom  excitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exc(7o  ;  Fr.  excitateur.]    [Excite.] 

Elect. :  An  instrument  for  discharging  the 
contentsof  a  Leyden  jar  or  otlier  accumulator 
of  electricity,  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the 
operator  from  receiving  the  shock. 

*  ex'-9i-ta-tor- Jr,  «.    [Fr.  excitatoire.]   Tend- 

ing to  excite  or  stimulate  ;  excitative. 

ex~9i'te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  exciter,  fiom  Lat.  ex 
cito  =  to  call  nut.  a  frequent,  of  excieo,  from 
ex=  out,  and  cieo=  to  call,  to  summon, 

A.  Trayisitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language 

1.  To  rouse,  to  animate,  to  stir  up,  to  call 
into  action,  to  stimulate. 

•■  He  *jd/pf  A  other  folk  thereto, 
To  lose  his  good  as  he  bimself  hath  do,"* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  16,211 

2.  To  heat  or  inflame  the  spirits  of. 

3.  To  create,  to  stir  np,  to  set  on  foot,  to 
stir  into  action,  to  provoke. 

"  What  was  known  ercited  no  feeling  but  contempt 
and  loathing."— jtfu«i((/(i^.'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  xiil. 

II,  Med. :  To  stimulate  or  increase  the  vital 
activity  of  the  body,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  stimulate,  to  animate  to 
cause  excitement,  to  give  a  stimulus. 

"  There  native  beauty  pleases  and  excites." 

Dryilen  :  A  rt  of  Poetry,  ch.  2. 

IT  Ciubb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
cite,io  incite,  and  to  j^rovolce:  "Tofxci^eis  said 
more  particularly  of  the  inward  feelings  ;  in* 
cite  is  said  of  the  external  actions  ;  -provoke  is 
said  of  both.  A  person's  passions  are  excited; 
he  is  incited  by  any  particular  passion  to  a 
course  of  conduct ;  a  particular  feeling  is  pro- 
voked, or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a 
particular  step.  Wit  and  conversation  excitt 
mirth  ;  men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to 
fraudulent  ]>mctices  ;  they  are  provoked  by  the 
oppo.sition  of  otliers  to  intemperate  language 
and  intemperate  measures.  To  excite  \f  very 
frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation  ; 
incite  always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral 
application.  We  speak  of  exciting  hunger, 
thirst,  or  perspiration  ;  of  inciting  to  noble 
actions  ;  of  provoking  impertinence,  scorn,  or 
resentment.      {Crobh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-9it'-edt  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Excite.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stimulated,  aroused,  stirred  up,  brought 
into  action. 

2.  Heated  or  inflamed  in  spirit. 

ex-9it'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  excited;  -ly.]  In 
an  excited  manner. 

•ex-9i'te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  exxite;  -/ul(l).] 
Causing  excitement;  full  of  exciting  matter ; 
excitatorj*,  exciting. 

ex-9i'te-ment,  s.    [Eng.  excite;  -ment.] 
i.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exciting  or  stimulating. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excited ;  commotion 
sensation  ;  heat  or  warmth  of  temper. 

3.  That  which  excites,  stimulates,  or  pro- 
duces action. 

"The  beat  excitement  to  each  privftt«  virtue."— 
Law:  Theory  of  Religion,  pt.  iii. 

II,  Med. :  A  state  of  abnormal  activity  in 
any  organ  of  the  body.  For  instance,  if  the 
heart  beat  violently, "the  organ  is  under  the 
influence  of  excitement,  with  tlie  effect  of  send- 
ing the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins 
with  unwonted  force.  If  tlie  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  brain  be  inflamed,  and  mania 
supervene,  the  brain  is  excited.  Such  excite- 
ment is  followed  sooner  or  later  by  a  reaction 
in  which  there  is  abnormal  depression,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  excite- 
ment. 


boil,  b^:  ptfat.  J<S^l:  cat,  9eH.  chorus,  ghin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  stn.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph 
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<x-9it'-er,  s.    [Eng.  excU{e) ;  -er.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  wlio  or  tliat  which  excites,  stiriiu- 
latnn.  or  rouses  to  jietion. 

"  Uoi)«  la  tlio  gtttiiil  excittr  of  InduBtry."— i^ortt; 
Deaij/  of  Pit-ty. 

2.  One  who  urovokea,  stirs  up,  or  irritates. 


"Tlioy  never  nuuinhud  the  delluqiioncy  of  the  tu- 
miiltft    nud    tliBir  "     "      -    •■'      ■  -       '•"  -- 


«K.'t(«'*."— £Jnir   VharU*:    HU-on 


II.  TrchiikaUy: 

1.  Med. :  An  excitant,  a  stimulant. 

2.  Ekct. :  A  sulistanc«  which  by  friction  is 
capable  of  exciting  electricity. 

^x-^it'-ihg.  pr.  jian,  a.,  A  s.    [Excite.] 

A.  An  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Stimulating,  arowsing,  calUry?  into  action. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  excitement 

C.  .-Is  mibat :  An  excitement ;  a  stimulus. 
a  Blininl'uit. 

"  W.mt in?  inaiiv  «vitirmt  of  gPWM-'*  —  Herbtrt : 
Oounfry  Puraon,  cli.  xxH. 

exciting-causes,  5.  pi. 

Meji. :  Causes  which  tend  immediately  to 
pnuliice  disease,  as  distinguished  from  pre- 
disposing causes,  which  during  long  periods 
of  time  prepare  the  way  for  it  to  arise. 

^X-9if -ing-iy,  fMfv.  [Eng.  «5ciMnff; -?T/.]  In 
an  exciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  excite. 

•  ex-9i'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  excitie) ;  -i/ve.}  Tend- 
ing to  excite  ;  causing  excitement. 

ex-^it-o-,  pr?/.  [Lat.  txcUip)  —  to  excite,  with 
0  conncf'tive.] 

exolto-motory,  <i. 

A  lint. :  An  epithet  ai)plie<l  to  that  function 
of  the  nervous  sy.'item  by  which  an  impression 
Is  transmitted  to  a  centie  and  reflected  sn  as 
to  iirodare  contraction  of  a  muscle  without 
sensation  or  volition.     (Otveti.) 

*  Sx-claimV  s.  [Exclaim,  v.]  A  clamour,  an 
outcry. 

"Alae.  the  part  I  h»A  in  Olo'ster's  Wood 
Doth  more  aoUclt  mo  than  your  rjrfiihyu." 

ShafcMp. :  RictKird  II.,  1.  2. 

Sx-Olalm'.  v.i.  &  t.  (O.  Pr.  (xclameT,  from 
Lat.  exclamo  \  ex  —  out,  and  clanio  =  to  cry, 
to  shout ;  Sp.  exclainar;  Ital.  esclamare.] 

A>  IntrmiaUive : 

1.  To  cry  nut  with  vehemence  ;  to  declare 
with  hiud  vociferation  ;  to  call  out  loudly  ;  to 
vociferate ;  to  ojacnlate. 

"Tlipy  fissemhlwl  in  preat  mnltitudee,  eixctainvlng 
thnt  t'le  oi'titiilfttioiL  w.-u*  Dothitig  to  them."— Jfacaii- 
lan :  Hist.  Ens/.,  clu  xiv. 

*  2.  To  make  an  outcry,  to  declaim  ;  to  in- 
veigh. 

"  III  hiB  chi\PKe«  to  the  clerpy  he  exclaimed  agninst 
the  phir.ilities."— fiumtri .-  ffist.  of  Own  Time  ;  Life  of 
tfir  Author. 

B,  Trans. :  To  utter  or  cry  loudly ;  to  call 
out ;  to  cry  out 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  cxcZaim  and 
to  cry,  see  Crv. 

Sx-claim'-er,  s.  [Eng.  exclaim ;  -er.]  One 
who  cries  out  with  vehemence;  one  who 
speaks  with  heat  or  passion ;  one  who  de- 
claims or  inveighs. 

"  I  must  tell  this  excfaimer.  that  his  niAtuier  of 
proceeding  is  very  Htrangi-  /ind  uunccountaljle  " — After- 
bury  :  Sermons,  vol.  IL    (Pref.) 

Sx-cla-nta'-tlon,    *  ex-cla-nta-cion,  s. 

tFr.,  from  Lat.  cxdatnatlo,  from  exclamo  =  to 
cry  out ;  Sp.  exclamacion  ;  ItaU  escZamasione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.   The  act  of  exclaiming,  crying  on*    or 

vociferating. 

*  2.  Clamour,  vociferation,  outcry. 

"Thy  TAQ  streight  to  liiirneys  and  .  .  .  innde  au  cj-. 
damacton  thAl,  tc'—Brende:  Quintiit  Curtiu^.  fo  1T6. 

3.  Declamation,  inveighing  ;  an  outcry. 

"  The  ears  of  the  !>eop)e  are  continually  beaten  with 
tTi^^amations  against  abuses  in  the  church.'— ffoo*cr. 
(Dedic.) 

4.  An  emphatic  or  passionate  utterance  ;  an 
expn^ssion  of  surprise,  pain,  anjzor,  joy,  &c. 

"But  what  serve  exrlamafionx.  where  there  are  no 
ears  til  receive  the  ioxuMV Sidney. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  fham.  :  A  word  expressing  some  sudden 
passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  surprise.  Ac.  ;  an 
mterjection. 


2.  Print.:  A  mark  or  sign  [!]  indicating 
emotion,  emphasis,  or  pointed  address. 

•  ex-clim'-a-tive,  a.  [Fr.  exctamatif;  Sp. 
r^rdnmatim ;  WiiX.  escUtmoiivo.]  Containing 
exclamiition  ;  exclamatory. 

*  ex-clSjn'-^-tive-lSr,  adu.  [Eng.  exclama- 
live;  -/?/.!  In  an  exclamatory  manner;  ex- 
clamatorily. 

dx-Cliim'-a~tor-{-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  excUxma- 
tor II :  -ly.]'  In  an  exclamatory  manner ;  with 
exclamations. 

ex-clam' -a-tor-jr,  a.    [Exclaim,  v.] 

1.  Containing,  exprcbsing,  or  of  the  nature 
of  exclamation. 

"  I  HliftU  conclnde  with  those  ^xcJoTnafory  words  of 
8t.  Piiul."— So»f'<  ■  SerrtimiH.  vol    iv.,  wr.  7. 

2.  Using  exclamation  :  as,  an  exclamatury 
speaker. 

exclude,  v.t.  [Lat.  exclude  =  to  shut  out ; 
ex  =  out,  aiKl  clandc  =  t»j  shut ;  Fr.  cxchtre ; 
\\ik\.  rscUiAere ;  Sp.  eaclKir.l 

1.  To  shut  out ;  to  hinder  from  entrance  or 
admission. 

•'  Kixlude  th«  Jncroachlm;  cattl*  from  thy  ground  " 
Drj/dcn  -  Viryil :  Oaorffic  ii.  bli. 

'  2.  To  eject,  to  emit,  to  thrust  out,  to 
extrude. 

"  others  ground  this  dienintion  tipoo  their  eon- 
tiiiued  or  jn-otnwted  time  of  delivery.  wber«with  ex- 
cliuli'i'}  huton«  a^iy,  the  Utt«r  brood  Unpatient  ''y 
a  forcible  proruptlwii,  aiitoilates  their  iwriod  of  exolu- 
alon."*— Brown*.-   Vulgar  Rrrourt,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  vl. 

3.  To  debar ;  to  shut  out  or  hinder  from 
participation. 

"  This  Is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  bene- 
ncial  iMrgaiuv.  ana  txcludt  us  wholly  from  theirs."— 

Sie!ft. 

4.  To  shut  out  from  the  society  of  ;  to 
sej'arate. 

"  SItb  T  from  Diomede,  and  noble  Trolliu, 
Aiu  clene  excluded,  as  ahiect  odious.'* 

Chancer  :  Te«t.  <tf  Creteide. 

5.  To  leave  no  room  for ;  to  shut  out ;  to 
forbid. 

"  Oure  faitlie  .  .  .  exclndefh  al  muter  of  doute." — 
Joyt:  Bzpot.  of  Daniel,  cb.  ril. 

6.  To  except,  to  omit;  not  to  comprehend 
in  or  admit  into  any  grant,  privilege,  enjoy- 
ment, &c. 

"  If  the  church  be  so  unhappily  oontrired  as  to  ex- 
clude from  its  communion  such  persnne  likeliest  to 
liave  great  abilities,  it  should  he  altered.'  ^Saiift. 

7.  To  except  or  omit  from  any  rule,  or  cate- 
gory. 

ex-clu'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  exclvsio,  from  exchisus, 
pa.  par.  of  exdudo ;  Fr.  exclv^ion  ;  Sp.  exclu- 
sion ;  Ital.  eschtsii^ne.] 

\.  The  act  of  shutting  out,  or  denying 
entrance  or  admission. 

"  111  bodies  that  need  detention  of  spirits,  the  ezdu- 
idon  of  the  air  doth  loud  ;  bnt  in  bodies  tliat  need 
etuiiision  of  spirit*  it  dolli  hurt."— J(i con. 

2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  or  shut  out. 

"  His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  nf  bliss." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ill  625. 

3.  A  rejecting,  dismissing,  or  shutting  out ; 
non-reception  in  any  manner. 

"  If  lie  is  for  an  entire  eMAittion  of  fear,  which  is 
sujtposed  to  liave  some  Influence  iu  every  law.  he 
opjtoses  himself  to  every  government" — Addison. 

4.  A  debarring  or  sliutting  out  from  partici- 
pation in  any  grant,  privilege,  &c. 

"  A  hill  was  hi-onglit  iu  for  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
dukefrom  thi3  Crown  of  England  and  Ireland."— /Tump; 
Sist  £n!t-.  ch.  Ixvii.  (an.  1679t. 

5.  An  excepting  or  omitting  from  any  rule, 
proposition,  category,  &c. 

■■  Tliere  wns  a  question  asked  at  the  table,  whether 
the  French  king  wouUl  afcTee  to  liave  the  disposing  of 
the  niarriace  of  Bretagiie,  with  an  exception  and  c^^- 
clusion  that  hp  should  not  uiarry  her  himself." — Bacon  .- 
ffenru  VI t 

*  6.  The  ejecting  of  the  young  from  the  egg 
or  womb. 

"  How  were  It  jiosaible  the  womb  shonld  contatn  the 
child,  nay.  sometimes  twins,  till  they  come  to  their 
due  perfectiou  and  maturity  for  excfitaion  f'—Kai/  : 
On  the  Creation. 

7.  That  which  is  ejected,  emitted,  or  thrust 
out ;  an  excretion. 

"  Tlie  salt  and  lixiviated  seroaity.  with  some  portion 
of  cboler.  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  bladder, 
yet  it  remains  undivided  in  birds,  and  bath  hut  a 
ninqle^desceut  by  the  guts  witli  the  acctust-nit  of  the 
belly."— Browne."  rulffar  Errours. 

1[  Exchisinn  Bill : 

Hist, :  A  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  of  England, 
from  retaining  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  thf  reason  being  tliat  he  had  embrnced 
Roman  Catholicism.      In  16S0  it  passed  the 


House  of  Cotiimonu,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lor<is,  afti:?r  the  King,  Churles  li,,  had  de- 
clared that  lie  woidd  never  accord  it  tlie  royal 
assent.  In  itibl  it  was  revived,  but.  Instead 
of  i)asslng,  it  led  to  the  dissolution  uf  Parlia- 
ment. 

"Halifax  liad  spuk«n  with  ^reat  eoerry  •gainst  the 
Etcliut'^n  BdL"-J.  3.  Brcwfr :  fnglis'i  Tiiudit^.  p.  IB7 

•fix  -  Olii  -^ion-AT-pt  «■  [Eng.  exclusion; 
•ary.]    Tending  to  exclude  or  shut  out. 

*  &x-olii'~ston-er,  9.  [Eng.  ex<da»lon;  -tfr./ 
The  .lame  as  Exclusiohist  (q.v.). 

*  ex-clu'-flon-i^nifS.  [Buq. exclusion;  -ism.) 
Tiie  character,  manner  or  priuciplea  of  an  ex- 

cUuijonist ;  exclusivjsiu. 

Sx-olu'-flon-ist,  8.  [Eng.  exclusion  ;  -dst.] 
One  who  would  exclude  another  from  any 
privilefj'',  position,  Ate. ;  specif.,  one  of  a  party 
of  politicians  who  aupj'orted  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  11. 

"  The  old  eirliitionist  took  the  old  abhoirer  by  the 
hii-TiA."— Sffie.au lay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vlii. 

ex-clfi'-sive,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  exclv^/;  Sp,  ex- 
cliisivo;  Ital.  eeclusivo.] 

A.  Aaodjective: 

1.  Having  tlte  power  of  excluding  or  bar- 

rinj; entrance  or  admission. 

"  They  obitAoIe  Sud  Done 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclutive  \nKn.' 

Jtilton  :  P.  L  .  viil.  626. 

2.  Debarring   from     participation    in    any 

privik'ge,  gr.int,  enjoyment.  &c. 

"  Who  with  eielntiee  Bill-*  must  now  dispense." 

fyrjiden  :  Abaalom  i  Achilo/ihel.  U.  364. 

3.  Not  taken  into  account ;  not  included 
or  comprehending. 

"  I  know  not  whether  he  reckoiuthe  drooa.  ezcTtulM 
or  inclusive."— .Su^r. 

4.  Possessed  or  enjoyed  to  the  exdusion  of 
others  :  as,  an  exclusive  privilege. 

5.  Inclined  to  exclude  others  from  society 
or  fellowship ;  fastidious  or  illiberal  in  the 
choice  of  associates;  narrow. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  That  which  excludes  or  excepts ;  an 
exclusion. 

"  This  man  U  ao  cnnniug  In  bis  IncluAlves  and  ex. 
cfttsii-et  that  he  dysceruetU  nothing  betweue  cyiiuUv- 
tivesand  disiunctives.'—Sfr  7".  J/on-.-   iroW,T.  ii  013. 

2.  One  who  is  exclusive  in  his  manners  or 
tastes  ;  one  who  excludes  all  bat  a  very  few 
from  his  society. 

exclusive  dealing,  f:.  The  act  of  deal- 
ing or  tiiveateiiiug  to  deal  exclusively  with 
those  who  gave  a  paHicular  side  their  support 
at  an  election. 

exclusive  privilege^  s. 

Scots  Lavj :  A  term  used  in  a  limited  sense, 
to  sigidfy  the  rights  and  franehises  of  the 
nature  of  mouopoiies,  foriuerly  enjoyed  by  tlie 
different  incorporatetl  trades  of  a  royal  burgh, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  craftsmen  or  members 
of  those  incorporations  were  entitled  to  i>re- 
vent  tiadesmen,  not  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, from  exercising  the  same  trade  within 
the  litnits  of  the  burgh. 

ex-Clu'-sive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  exchtsive;  -ly.] 

1.  Without  inclusion  or  admission  of  others 
to  jiarticipation  ;  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others. 

"  War  or  the  chace  are  exelusivetj/  their  province."— 
Cogan  :  On  Che  Passions,  i»t.  ii-.  ch.  il. 

2.  Without  comprehension  in  an  account  or 
number ;  not  inclusively. 

'■  The  first  part  lasts  from  the  date  of  the  citation  to 
the  Ji.iniug  oi  iBSue.  ejiclisivel y :  the  second  coiitiuues 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  cause,  incluaively,"— .l^i^^e.- 
farprj^on- 
eX-ClU'-Sive-IieSStS.  [Eng.  exclusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exclusive,  fastidi- 
ous, or  illiberal  iu  the  choice  of  society. 

•ex-clu'-siv-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  exclusivie); 
-ism.}  The  act  or  practice  of  excluding;  ex- 
clusiveness. 

*  ex-clu'-s6r-^,  a.  fLat.  exclv.sori-\is,  from 
exdusus,  pa.  par.  of  excludo.']  Excluding;  ex- 
clusive; shutting  out. 

*  ex-c6ct',  1'.^  [Lat.  excoctus.  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
co'jiuj  =  to  boil  out :  ex  =  out,  and  cnmio  =  to 
boil,  to  cook.]  To  boil  uii ;  to  produce  by 
boiling. 

"Saltand  snpir,  exrnrted  by  heat,  are  dissolved  by 
cold  and  moisture." — Bacon :  .Vntttral  History,  %  S4i, 


l&te,  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pxt,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n ;  mute,  oiitj,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  S^ian.    sa.  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


excoction— excretory 
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•  •K-0»C -tion,  S,  [L;it.  exc'ictio,  fii'in  rx- 
OiCtiia,  jpii.  par.  of  cxccHiiU).]  'ihe  acl  or  ]ini- 
cess  of  boiling  out. 

"In  the  tx'-fifiions  and  depurj\tiou9  «f  meLala."— 
Bacon:  On  l.e'irmiig  {Wuts),  bk,  v.  tb.  il. 

ix-cdg'-i-tate,  v.(.  k,  i.     [Lat.  eJXogiUiti'n.  ]>n. 
IKir.iitrxcogito:  ex  =  vnt,  and  cog iki  =  to  thin U,] 
A,    Trans,:  To  invent;    to  strike  out  or 
devise  by  thinking. 

"  If  tlie  wit  of  luitii  Ii.'id  been  to  contrive  tlifa  or^n, 
wlmt  coiiUl  he  have  pussibty  excoi/Uuted  mure  aixu- 
nito?"— J/«r8. 

*  B.  Intra7is, :  To  meditate  ;  to  cogitatfi. 

"  I  tiike  it  to  he  my  duty  to  luediljite,  and  to  excoiti- 
tat€,  of  iiiyaelf,  wlieiein  I  iiiiiy  liest.  by  my  tniVL-lB, 
dL'five  your  virtues  to  tlie  good  of  your  people," — 
Bacon  :  On  the  Laws  of  Eyiglittul. 

©X-c6g-l-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  eoxngitntio,  from 
exo'tjilatus,  pH.  ]i;ir.  of  excogito]  The  act  nr 
l»rocL's.s  of  devising  or  inventing  in  thd 
thoiiglits;  invention;  thought;  meilitation. 

"  Wherefore  to  cousidcnitiou  ^lerteiiieth  exvogiUttion, 
find  «dviaeiiieut."— Afr  T.  hlyot :  Oovernour,  lo,  72  b. 

•  ex- corn-men  ge,  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  excoMinaiyge  = 
an  f^xc.itmiiiunicatioii-]    To  excnnuiiLinic:it('. 

"Tlie   ro[ie   ext^ommfnned   the    towne,    the    towue 

th.  iii.  ^ 

•  ex-com-mu'ne,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex,  nnd  Eng. 
cnmi(ii(»e(q.v.).]  To  shut  out  or  exclude  from 
fellowship  or  ]tarticipation  in. 

"  Poets,  indeed,  were  fxcammmitd  Pinto's  common- 
wealth. "-Oairfon  ;  Noteion  /ion  f^uixote.  p.  21. 

•  cx-com-mun'-i-ca-ble,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and 
Eng.  comvinni'-nhle  (q.v.).]  That  mayor  can 
be  oKcommuniciited ;  liable  or  deserving  to  be 
excommunicated. 

"Tin|'i">'3  idolaters,  wicked  heretlckes,  persona  «i- 
coviinnn/cnble." — Bishop  Ball:  JjMlogy.  (Advert,  to 
the  KeHder.) 

SX'Com-niun'-i-cate,  v.t.  [From  Lat.  ex- 
comrminicaUis,  pa.  jiar.  of  excomvntnico.] 

Ecchsiol.  :  To  visit  with  the  penalties  of  ex- 
communication (q.v.) 

©X~com-mun'-i-cate,  a.  &  s.     [Prom.  Eng 

excmwniunimU,  v.  (q'.v.).]     Exconuuunicated. 

•'  Thou  ahalt  stand  cumt  nod  excommunicate:' 

S/ut/tesp. :  King  John.  iif.  1. 

ex-cdm-tn'azi-i'Ca''tion,  s.     [Eng.  excom- 

mtaiiGiU(e) ;  -ion;  Fr.  excommunicatlou;  Sp. 
excomiinion;  Ital.  sco^,mii}iicasione,  all  from 
Lat.  excommunicatio.] 

EccUsiol.  :  Tlie  spiiitual  penalty  of  exclud- 
ing an  offender  from  tlie  conununiou  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  from  Chris- 
tian society.  It  is  founded  on  1  (Jor.  v.  In 
the  first  century,  those  guilty  of  gross  sins, 
and  who  had  been  vainly  adiuonished,  were 
exeonnnunuMted.  If  they  relented,  they  were 
again  admitte<J  to  all  Christian  ]irivileges,  but 
alter  a  second  grievous  fall,  tliey  were  finally 
excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the  fuithful. 
Among  those  on  whom  discipline  was  exercised 
were  Christians  who  denied  their  faitli  for  fear 
of  their  lives  during  persecution,  returning 
again  when  the  danger  was  over.  In  the  thiiil 
century,  during  the  sharp  Decian  pei-secutinn, 
a  citntroversy  arose  in  the  Cliuich  as  to  the 
treatment  of  these  weak  brethren.  Cyprian, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  for  severity,  ami  car- 
ried his  point  against  quite  a  multitude  of  his 
fellow  believers  who  were  in  favour  of  leniency. 
The  Novatians  in  the  third  century,  and  the 
Donatists  in  the  fourth,  broke  off  from  tlm 
Church  catholic,  from  causes  connected  witli 
the  dissatisfaction  they  felt  that  the  Church 
had,  in  their  view,  too  easily  restored  to  their 
old  status  those  erring  diseiples.  A  distinc- 
tion gradually  arose  between  a  lesser  aud  a 
greater  excomnuuiication,  the  latter  called 
also  Anathema.  In  the  middle  ages,  during 
the  doniinaucy  of  the  Papacy,  the  greater 
excommunication  became  a  fonnidable  power, 
and  was  used  as  a  weajjon  wherewith  to  assail 
even  kings  and  emperors.  Tlie  first  reigning 
princetluis  excommunicated  was  Robert,  King 
of  France,  in  098.  The  Poiie  who  did  the  deed 
■was  Gregoiy  V.  Many  other  cases  folhiwed. 
In  1077  Gregory  VII.  excommunicated  the 
Bnipetor  Henry  IV.  of  Gemiany,  absolving  liis 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  proud 
monarch  had  ultimately  to  seek  reconciliation 
with  the  offL-nded  hiCTarch.  In  1208,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  acted  similarly  to  King  John  of 
England,  the  interdict  not  being  reversed  till 
V2H.  To  omit  other  cases.  Pope  Pins  VII.  in 
ISOi)  excommunicated  Napoleon  I.,  and  in 
1800,  Pojie  Pins  IX.  virtually  did  so  to  Napo- 
leon HI.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  though  not 
naming  tiie  delinquents. 


ex-oom-mun'-i  ca-tor,  s.  [Exco.-hmuni- 
c-vn:,  i'.j    One  who  exeomraunl<:ates. 

"  UUtiaelfe    wiw   one    of    the    «xeo>mnttvicator$."— 
Prynni;  :  TreuchcTy  A:  OkloyciUj/,  pL  i.,  \i.  19. 

ex-cdm-mun'-i-ca-tor-j^,  a.  [Eng.  excom- 
inunU>ti(i):  'Ory.]  'Pertaining  to  or  causing 
ex  communication. 

•  ex-com-mu'-ni-on,  s.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
communion.]    Excommunication. 


ex  con-fes'-so,  phr.  [Lat.]  From  that  which 
is  conceded  or  granted. 

*  ex-  c6r-i*a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excori(p)=  to  ex- 
coriate, amrEng.  -able.]  Ca])able  of  being  ex- 
coriated ;  that  may  or  can  be  stripped  off. 

"The  ncatv  cuveriug  of  fishes  .  .  .  evt^u  in  9Uch  us 
SI'S  ezcoi'iatile."~~Broione :  Cyrtu'  Oarden,  c.  iii. 

CX-cdr'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Lftt.  excoHatus,  pa.  par. 
of  excorio :  ex  ~  off,  and  corivin,  =  sktu,  cover- 
ing.]  To  strip  off  tlie  skin  or  covering ;  to  flay. 

"The  liwvt  of  the  islnnd  Squnuena  .  .  .  excoriates 
the  akin.  '—lioyU  :  Workt.  v.  liiM. 

ex-cor'-i-atc,  Sx-cor'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
excurkidis,  pa.  par.  of  excorio.]  titripped  of 
the  skin  or  covering  ;  flayed,  skmued. 

ex-cor-i-a'-tion,  s.     [Sp.  excoriadon;  Ital. 
escoriaznne,  from  Lat.  excoriatv^,  pa.  par.  of 
excorio.] 
I.  Litr.ruV:/ : 

1,  The  art  of  excoriating  or  strippingof  the 
skin  or  covering ;  a  flaying ;  a  wearing  off  of 
the  skin. 

"  A  little  before  the  excorUition  of  Marayaa." 

Brewer  :  Lingtm,  iii.  5. 

2.  The  state  of  beiug  excoriated  ;  loss  of 
skin  ;  an  abrasion. 

■■  It  healeth  .  .  .  the  excorii'tions  or  frettings  of  the 
eyelids.'* — F.  Unlland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxiii   ch.  iii. 

*  II.  Fig.:  The  act  of  strijiping  of  posses- 
sions ;  robbery,  plunder,  si>oliation. 

"  It  hath  uiar\'6llouaIy  enhanced  the  revennes  of  the 
crowu.  thi.nch  with  a  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer 
sort. '— faicaV. 

*  ex-cor'-ti-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  ex~  away,  off, 
cortex  (genit,  cvrlicis)  =  bark,  aud  suff.  -att.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind. 

■'  Some  fit  instrument  of  wood,  which  may  not  txcor- 
ticatetiib  izee."— Evelyn :  DUc.  on  Forest  Trees,  ch.\x\i, 

*eX-COr-ti-Ca'-tiOIl,  s.  [Eng.  excorticat{e) ; 
■ion.]  The  act  of  strii)pingthe  bark  or  rind  off. 

* ©X'-cre-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  excreahHis,  .from 
excreo  =  to  excreate  (q.v.),J  That  may  or  can 
be  discliarged  or  ejected  by  spitting. 

*  ex'-cre~ate,  v.t.    [Lat.  exo-eaius,  pa.  par. 

of  excreo  :  ex  =  out,  and  screo  =  to  hawk,  to 
Iiem.]  To  eject  or  discharge  from  the  throat 
by  hawking  and  spittiug  ;  to  spit  out. 

*  ex-cre-a'-tlon.  s.  [Eng.  excreat(,e);  -ion.] 
Tlie  ad  or  i)n>cess  of  sjiitting  out. 

"  OU'eiid  the  uiouth  with  ugly  cxcreations.' 

.Sylvester  :  ToUicco  Battered,  827. 

ex'-cre-ment  (1),  s.  [Cat.  excrementum  = 
refuse,  ordui-e,  from  Lat.  excrehnn,  sup.  of 
excemo  =  tu  sift  out,  to  separate  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  cerno  =  to  sift.]  Matter  excreted 
and  ejected  ;  that  which  is  ejected  or  dis- 
charged fi-om  the  body  after  digestion  ;  excre- 
tion. 

"  The  excr€}ne7iis  of  horses  are  nothing  but  hay,  and, 
as  such,  combustible."— .^rftirfAiwf .'  On  Atiments 

*  ex'-cre-ment  (2),  s.  [Lat.  excresco  =.  to  grow 
out.]  Anytlitng  growing  out  of  the  body  ;  as 
hair,  nails,  &c. ;  an  exci-esceuce. 

"  Why  is  time  such  a  ni^-gard  of  his  hair,  beiug.  as  it 
Is.  so  pleiitiful  an  excrement  i"— S/iate«p, .-  Comedy  <^ 
Srrors,  ii.  i 

ex-crS-men'-tal,  a.  [Eng.  excrement;  -al] 
Peitaiiiing  to  ur  of  the  nature  of  excrement ; 
voided  or  excreted  as  excrement  by  the  natural 
passages  of  the  body. 

■'  \V li ether  thiiBe  little  tlufity  particles  Wftrcremenfd? 
sepamtions." — Browne  '  Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  li.,  ch.  vii. 

*  ex-cre-men-ti'-tlal  (tial  as  shal),  a. 

(Eng.  excremi'iit ;  -itiaJ.]  Pertaining  fo"excre- 
ment;  containing  excrement;  consisting  of 
matter  excreted  from  the  lumian  body. 

*  ex-cre-men-ti'-tlous,  a.  [Eng.  excrement; 
■  ifious.] 

1,  Contiining  or  consisting  of  excrement; 
excrement  dial. 

"  111  which  paasave  it  is  dtBburthened  uf  those  excre- 
mentitious  dUtixma."— Boyle :  ilorks.  i.  103. 


2.  Excrescent. 

"  You  will  ii;iy  that  bait  la  but  nn  rxcremtruUlouM 
tiling.-— UowcU  :  Ltlteri.  bk.  1..  (  i..  let  31. 

* ex-cr€8'9e,  s.  [Lat.  excresco  =  to  grow  out; 
ex  =  out,  and  crcico  =  to  grow.)    An  increase. 

"Tliere  hiii>]N.'ne<l  iu  tlie  cuinitiK  soti>«ti tiieit  an 
ezcrcuce  on  tlic  Uile  of  (Ivfl  or  nix  ulitllingH  or  lliereby 
in  one  hundred  \y\\iiHW~ Forbes :  Suppl.  Dec.  \>.  M. 

6x  -  ores'  -  9en9e,   *  fix  -  or  es'-5en-9Sr,    s. 

[Fr.  I'xcresceucr,  from   Lat.  cxcrasr.eitliu,   from 
axrescenSy  pr.  \mv.  of  excresco  —  to  grow  out.] 

I.  Lit.:  An  outgrowth;  an  excrescent  ap- 
pendage; anything  whicli  grows  out  of  amitlier 
without  use,  and  contrary  to  the  common  order 
of  production. 

■'Mouiitnins  have  been  looked  nnoii  by  some  aa 
warts  and  sujierfluoua  excre»cenee».'—/iuu :  On  the 
Creation.  \\t.  ii. 

*  II.  Fifjnrativcly : 

1.  An  extraordinary  or  unnatural  append- 
age. 

"All  l>eyond  this  Is  monstrona.  'tii  out  of  nature, 
'tia  .an  excrescence,  aud  not  a  living  ixirt  of  poetry  "— 
Dryden. 

2.  An  extravagant  or  excessive  outbreak: 
as,  an  excrescence  of  joy. 

ex-cres'-^Cnt,  «.     [Lat.  cxcrcscens,  pr.  par.  of 

tXCiXiCO.] 

I.  Lit. :  Growing  out  of  or  uuon  soraetbing 
else  in  an  unnatural  manner. 

II.  Fignrativehj : 

1.  Supcrflimus. 

"  Expunge  tlie  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parte." 
Pope  ■  Essay  on  Man.  ii.  A'J. 

2.  Added  ;  not  originally  or  properly  be- 
longing ;  as  iu  the  woid  emfity,  tlie  p  is  excres- 
cent. 

excrescent  consonants.  A  term  in- 
troduced by  Prufessor  Key  {J-'hilological  Essays, 
p.  204)  to  designate  what  before  was  called 
Epenthesis. 

ex  ores- 9©n' -tial,  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  an  excrescence. 

*  ex-cre'te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  excretus,  pa.  par.  of 
excemo  =  to  separate,  to  sift.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  discharge  by  any  of  tlie  ex- 
cretory passages. 

"  Tlie  nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substauce.' 
—..p.iley :  .Vatnral  Theology,  ch.  xiii..  §  2. 

B.  Iiitrans.  :  To  be  emitted  or  discharged. 
"  VajiurouB  fume  that  excreta  forth  from  the  brain." 

—  Vcnntrr  :    Via  fiecta,  p.  30L 

ex-cre'-tine,  ».  [Lat.  excTet(io);  -in  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C7gHi56S02,  a  peculiar  crystalliz- 
abie  .substance  found  by  Marcet  iu  human 
faeces  ;  very  soluble  iu  etlier,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  dilute  mineral  acids. 

ex~cre'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  excretio,  from  eaxrctvs, 
pa.  par.  of  excemo ;  Fr.  excretion ;  Sp.  excre- 
cioii ;  Ital.  escrezione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  throwing  off  or  ejecting  of  animal 
fluids  from  the  body;  the  voiding  of  excre- 
ment. 

"Tlie  constant  separation  and  excretion  whereof  U 
necessary  for  the  presenation  of  life."—/iat/:  On  Vie 
Creation,  pt  li.,  p.  339, 

2.  Tliat  which  is  excreted  ;  excrement. 

"Tlie  aptness  of  their  excre'ion  to  the  purpose,  it« 
piot>erty  of  hardening  into  a  shell."— PtUey  :  A'aturaX 
Theology,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Physiology: 

1.  Animal :  The  collection  and  discharge  at 
particular  parts  of  various  matters  which  are 
no  longer  of  use  in  the  animal  economy.  Ex- 
amples, urine  aud  sweat.  It  is  partly  opposed 
to  secretion. 

2.  Vegetcihle:  Any  superfluous  matter  thrown 
off  externally  by  a  living  plant. 

ex-cre'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  excref(e)  ; -ive.]  Having 
tlie  power  of  separating  aud  excreting  fluid 
matter  from  the  body  ;  excretory. 

■'  .\  diminution  of  the  body  hapjjena  by  the  excretive 
faculty,  exceming  and  evacuating  more  than  uece^ 
sary.' — ffarvay :  On  Consumptions. 

ex-cre'-tor-3?,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  excret{t);  -ory; 

Fr.  cxcrctoire.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  excretion;  excretive. 

"The  exrrefory  ducts  of  the  mucilaglnoaa  glands  ' 
—Denham  :  Physico-Tlteoiogy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  viii.    (Xoto 


bSiX,  b^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exivt.     ph  -f; 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -sion^^zhun.     -tions,  -ciou8»  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -b^l,  d^L 
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B.  As  mbstantive : 

Anat :  A  dnct  or  vessel  serving  to  receive 
au'l  excrete  matter. 

"  KxcretorUa  of  tlie  body  ftre  nothlug  but  Blender 
Bliim  of  the  Hrteriea,  dertviug  au  apiiropriated  juice 
fiiim  the  h\t)oA.~—Cheyn€. 

excretory-organs,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  organs  by  whicli  excretion  takes 
place.  Specif.,  tlie  akiu,  the  lungs,  and  the 
kidneys. 

fisc'-oript,  s.  (Lat,  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
scriho  —  to  write  out.) 

Law  :  A  copy,  a  writing  copied  from  another. 
(Wharton.) 

•  ex-crii'-9i-^-ble  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. 
excntciabilis,  from  excrucio.]  That  may  or 
can  be  tortured  or  torniented. 

*  ex-crii'-9i-a-ment  (or  91  as  shi),  s.  [Lat. 
excrucio  =  to  torture,  and  Eug.  suff.  -ment.] 
Anguish,  loniient,  torture. 

"  To  tliia  wild  of  sorrowea  and  excruclamentt  she  was 
confined."— jViM/ie ;  Lfiitfn  stiiffe. 

ex-cru'-9i-ate  (or  9!  as  sbi),  v.t.  [Excku- 
ciATR,  a.]  To  torture,  to  torment,  to  Inflict 
t!ie  most  severe  pains  on, 

"  Tlie  toimeiits  of  excrinHatinff  pniu."— Knox:  Eg- 

tiiiju.  148. 

•ex-cru-9i-ate  (or  9!  as  shl),  a.  [Lat.  a> 
cnicicUus,  pa.  par.  of  excrucio  =  to  torture 
great:  pa;=  out,  fully,  and  crwcio  =  to  torture; 
crux  (genit.  cruci^)  '—  a  cross.]  Excruciated, 
tortured,  tormented,  on  the  rack. 

"  Here  my  be.'xrt  long  time  excruciate. 
AmouKtlie  leaves  I  rested  nil  tlmt  night." 

ChiiptudJi  :  llumer's  Odymcy.  x.  332. 

ex-cru'-9i-at-ing  (or  9!  as  shi),  pr.  par.  & 
a.     [Excruciate,  v.] 

A*  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  Oflj. :  Causing  the  most  intense  pain  ; 
extremely  painful ;  torturing,  tormenting. 

'■  Men  wei-e  fientenced  to  pain  bo  exentciati)};;,  that 
they  iMiRRL'd  to  be  sent  to  the  gallows,"— Jf(ic«ui<ti( .' 
Hist.  Etig  .  ch.  iv. 

5x-cru'-9i-at-mg-ly  (or  9!  as  slii),  adv. 
[Ent:.  ex^-ruciating ;  -ly]  In  au  excruciating 
manner. 

ex-cru-9i-a'-tlon  (or  9J  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  ex- 
cruciatlo,  from  excnickitus,  ]>a.  par.  of  excrucio.] 
The  act  of  torturing  or  tormenting  with  in- 
tense {tain  ;  the  state  of  being  tortured  or 
tormented  ;  torment,  extreme  jiaiu. 

"The  fietttutp),  the  thwartin^s.  aud  tbe  excrucia- 
tions  of  life.'— i''clt?iam  :  Resolves,  ii   57. 

•ex-cu-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  excitbatio,  from 
excubo— to  lie  out  of  doors,  to  keep  watch  : 
ex  —  out,  and  cubo  =  to  lie  down.]  The  act  of 
watching  all  night. 

©x-cu-bi-tor'-i-um.  s.    [Lat.,  from  excubo.] 

Arch. :    A  gallery  or  loft  in  a  church  where 

watch  was  kept  at  night  on  the  eve  of  any 


EX*  fFITiiFilTTM 
111  the  Abbe^'  Church,  St.  AlbanB. 

great  festival,    and    from    which    the   great 
shrines  were  observed. 

©X-cu'-dit,  v.(.  [Lat.,  3rA  pers.  sing.  perf. 
iiiflic.  of  excudo  =  io  engrave]  He  engraved 
it ;  a  word  jtlaced  at  the  bottom  of  an  engrav- 
ing, preceded  by  the  name  of  the  engraver. 

•  ex-ciil'-pa-ble,  n.  TPref,  ex,  and  Eng. 
culpable  (q.v,),]  That  may  or  can  be  excul- 
pate'!, oi  fifed  from  ])Iame. 


ex-oiir-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  excvij>atiLS,  i>a.  par. 
uf  txculpo  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  culpa -hlmne.] 

1.  To  clear  or  free  by  words  from  the  impu- 
tation or  charge  r»f  a  fault,  or  crime  ;  to  justify. 

"The  Rutliur  jTcllxed  aBomcthiiie  In  which  he  ez- 
cuij)ftled  himMe\i  troia  Iwiug  the  author  of  the  herwlc 
ejdstle.'  —Mofm :  Epitt/e  to  />r.  Shebfieare.    (Note.) 

2.  To  regard  as  innocent ;  to  acquit;  to  ex- 
onerate. 

"  I  exculpate  him  further  tor  bU  writing  againtit 
unt-'—Alilman. 

iy  For  the  difference  between  to  exculpate 
and  to  exonerate,  see  Exonerate. 

ex-Clil-pa-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exculpaiiOt  from 
cxcnlpaius,  pa.  par.  of  exculpo.]  The  act  of 
f-xculjiating  or  freeing  from  a  charge  or  impu- 
tation of  fanlt  or  crime ;  a  vindication,  a  justi- 
fication, an  absolving. 

"  In  ScotUnd  the  law  allows  of  an  txcitlpatlon.  by 
which  the  prisoner  Is  siitfered  before  the  trial  to  prove 
the  thing  to  be  impoMible."~flr(mrf  .-  nitt.  Own  Time 
{an.  16Mt. 

%  Letters  of  exculpation : 

Scots  Tm.w  :  A  warrant  granted  at  the  suit  of 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  witnesses  whose  evidence, 
he  believes,  will  tend  to  his  exciUpation. 

ex-ciir -pa-tor-^,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
oilfatory  (q.v.).]  Tending  to  exculpate  or 
clear  from  a  charge  or  imputation  ;  containing 
excuse  or  vindication. 

"  This  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory 
comment."— Johngon  :  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope. 

*  ex-cur'y  v.i.  [Lat.  excurro  :  ex  ~  out,  and 
cnrro  =  to  run.]  To  pass  beyond  proper 
limits  ;  to  go  or  run  to  extremes, 

"  His  disease  was  an  aathnia.  oft  excurring  to  an 
orthopntpia ;  the  cnuBe,  a  tr-Mislation  of  tartaroua 
humours  from  his  joints  to  liia  lungs." — Harvey. 

ex-CUr'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  excuTrenSt  pr.  par.  of 
excurro  =  to  run  out,  to  project.) 

Bot. :  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the  edge 
or  ]>oint  of  anything  ;  the  tenn  used  when 
tliere  is  an  axis  remaining  uniformly  in  the 
centre  of  a  structure,  while  all  the  other  parts 
are  regularly  disposed  around  it.  Example, 
the  stem  oi  Pinvsdbies.    (Lindley.) 

*  ex-cur'se,  v.t.  &  i.    [I^at.  excursus,  pa.  par. 

of  excurro.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  an  excursion  through  : 
to  pass  or  journey  through.     (HoUam.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  digression  ;  to 
digress. 

"  But  uow  I  excur$e''—Rictiardson  :  Clarissa,  lii.  71. 

ex-cur -Slon,  s.     [Lat.  excursio  =  a  running 

out,  from  excursus,  iia.  par.  of  excurro :  ex  = 

out.  and  airro  =  to  run  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  exc^irsion ; 

Ital.  escursioTU.] 

*1.  A  running  out;  a  charge,  an  attack. 

"  A  pious,  zealuus.  most  religious  sonne. 
Who  on  the  enemy  excursion  made." 
Browne  .  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  iii.,  s.  L 

2.  A  hostile  expedition  or  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  another. 

"Ther  would  make  excurtions  aud  waste  tbe  cotm- 
try  '  —P.  Bollnnd :  Livy.  p.  ~. 

3.  An  expedition  or  wandering  into  some 
distant  part. 

"The  mind  extends  its  thoughts  often  even  beyond 
the  utmost  expHUsion  of  matter,  aud  makes  excursions 
into  that  ineom]ireljeusible."— iocte. 

4.  A  short  journey  to  some  point  or  place 
for  purposes  of  health  or  pleasure. 

5.  The  act  of  deviating  or  rambling  from 
the  stated  or  usual  path  ;  a  wandering  bej'ond 
the  fixed  or  ordinary  limits. 


"The  causes  of  those  great  cxriirjttonjt  of  the  seasons 
into  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  ai-e  very  obscure.  * 
—  Arbuthnot :  On  Air. 

"6.  A  digression;  a  wandering  or  rambling 
from  the  subject. 

"  Exiwct  not  tbat  I  should  beg  pardon  for  this  ex- 
eiirsion."— Boyle :  Serup7iick  Love. 

*  7.  A  projecting  addition  to  a  building. 

'That  small  exriir/:ion  out  of  gentlemen's  halls  iu 
I> 'isetshire  Is  commouly  called  an  orial." — Futltr : 
Church  History,  vi,  2S5- 

excursion-tlcket,  5.  A  ticket  for  au 
exeni'-sion  or  pleasure  trip  by  rail  or  otherwise, 

excursion-train,  s.  A  train  running 
R]iecially  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers  on 
an  excursion  or  pleasure  trip  to  and  from 
.*;ome  particular  place. 

*  ex-cur -sion,  r.i.   [Excursion,  s.]  To  make 
an  excursion  or  trip  ;  to  travel. 


•  ex-cur  -sion-^l,  a.  (Eng.  excursion ;  -iiLy 
Of  or  pertaining  Ut  au  excursion. 

"  Fray  let  lue  divide  tbe  little  excunlonal  eiLoeuM 
of  tbe  Journey  amoDg  tbe  gentlemeo.''  —  IHckeru: 
Letters,  Hi.  106  (1846), 

'  ex-cur'-slon-er.  s.  [Euk.  exeursUm;  -<r.l 
The  .lame  as  Excukhionist  (fj.v.). 

■'  The  royal  exfursioners  did  not  return  till  betwMO 
nixaud  seven  o'clock."— J/ad.  I/Arblay  :  Diary.  Hi.  IIL 

ex-cur'-Sion-ist,  «.     [Eng.  excursion;  -ist.] 

1.  On  who  goes  on  an  excursion  or  plea- 
sure trip ;  one  who  travels  by  an  excursioD 

train. 

2.  One  wliose  profession  it  is  to  provide 
facilities  for  making  excursions. 

**  ex-cur'-sion-ize,  v.t  [Eng.  excursion: 
-ize.]    To  make  an  excursion. 

•  ex-cur'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  excurs^us),  pa.  par. 
of  excurro;  Eng,  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Prone  or 
given  to  rambling,  wandering,  or  deviating; 

exploring. 

"  Notitreacheroua  to  the  mind's  exmrttve  power." 

WordnooTth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  )». 

•  ex-cur' -Sive-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  excursive ;  -ly.] 

In  a  wandering  manner  ;  at  random, 

"The  flesb  of  animals,  which  feed  excursively,  li 
allowed  to  have  a  higher  flavour  than  that  of  tho** 
who  are  cooi)ed  ti\i."—Boswell :  Life  of  Johnson,  L  85. 

"Sx-our'-sive-ness,  «.  [Kng.  excursive; 
■ness.]  A  tendency  or  proneness  to  wander, 
ramble,  or  deviate  from  the  subject ;  a  dis- 
jiosition  to  search  or  inquire  widely  into 
matters. 

"  With  a  sober  spirit  of  Inquiry,  he  [Mr.  Bryant) 
ixisseflses  a  free  excurtiverust  of  mina-"—arUish  Critic. 


ex-CUr'-SUS,  ».  [Lat,]  A  dissertation  or  di- 
gression appended  to  a  work,  and  containing 
a  more  full  exposition  of  some  point  or  topic 
in  it  than  could  be  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
t-ext. 

eX'CUf'-a-ble,  •  ex-cu§'e-a-ble.  a.    [Lat. 

excusabills,  from  excuso  =  to  excuse  ;  Fr.  St 
Sp.  excusable  ;  Ital.  escusabil^,  scusabHe.] 

1.  Of  persons :  That  may  or  can  be  excused  or 
pardoned  ;  deservingof  or  entitled  to  pardon. 

"  Ye  )ieJiot excusable.' — Chaueer:  Boethtus.  bk.  i. 

2.  Of  things:  Admitting  of  excuse  or  jostl- 
fication  ;  pardonable. 

"Homicide  iu  self-defence. or  *<r  de/CTidendo,  upon  m 
sudden  affiray,  is  also  excusable  rather  than  justinable, 
by  the  £ng:liah  law," — Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  iv., 
ch-  H. 

excusable-homicide*  s. 

Laty  ;  Homicide  of  one  or  other  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  By  misadventure,  when  a  man 
doing  a  lawful  act  accidentally  kills  another. 
(2)  Upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation ;  as, 
when  a  person  is  attacked  by  a  robber,  or 
when  he  is  defending  his  wife,  child,  or  ser- 
vant, kills  the  assailant  without  intending  to 
do  so, 

ex-cu^'-a-ble-ness,  ""ex-cua'e-a-ble- 
ness.  £.  [Eng.  excusable ; -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  excusable. 

"  The  innocence  or  excuseablcncss  of  some  men's 
mistakes  about  these  matters," — Sliarp:  A  Ditcourte 
on  Consciffnce. 

ex-CUS'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  eKaisab{le);  -ly.] 
In  an  excusable  manner  or  degree;  pardon- 
ably, justifiably. 

"  We  excusably  mistake  the  nature  of  tbe  caae."— 
SecJccrr  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  12. 

*  ex-cus-a'-tion,  *  ex-cus-a-clon,  s.  [Lat 

excnsatio,  from  excusatiis,  pa.  par.  of  excuso  =to 
excuse  (q.v,),  ;  Fr.  excusation  ;  Sp.  exc^tsacion; 
Ital.  €Sc\isazione,  scusaziom.]  An  excuse,  vin- 
dication, or  apologj'. 

"  Prefaces,  aud  passages,  and  excusatioru.  and  other 
speeches  of  reference  to  the  person,  are  great  wastes  of 
time,"— £aoon.'  Essays:  Of  Dispatch. 

* ex-CUS'-a-tor,  s.  [Lat,;  Fr.  excusateur; 
Ital.  scusatore.]  One  who  makes  excuse, 
apology,  or  defence"  for  another ;  an  excuser, 
an  apologist. 

"  This  brought  on  the  sending  an  excusator  In  the 
name  of  the  king  and  kingdom," — Burnet:  Bist.  R9- 
formnfion,  bk  ii. 

ex-CU^-a'-tor-S^,  a.      [Eng.   exctisator;    -y.J 

Making  excuse  or  apolosy  ;  containing  or  of 

the  nature  of  an  excuse  or  apology ;  apolo- 
getical. 


Cte.  fSt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  maxune ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  cixre,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fix-CUS'e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  excuser ;  from  Lat. 
excuso  =  to  free  from  a  charge  ;  ex  =  out,  away, 
and  causa  =  &  cause,  a  charge;  Sp.  excusar; 
Port,  esciisar ;  Ital.  escvsare,  scusare.] 

A*  Transitive : 

;.  Tu  form  or  constitute  an  excuse  for;  to 
exonerate,  to  absolve,  to  exculpate ;  to  free 
from  blame  or  guilt. 

8.  To  ask  pardon  or  indulgence  for  ;  to  make 
excuses  for;  to  justify,  to  vindicate. 

"Think  you  that  we  excute  ourselves  iinto  you?"— 
i  Corinth,  xii.  19, 

3.  To  extenuate  by  excuses  or  apology  ;  to 
make  excuses  for. 

"Bad  men  excuse  tlieir  faults,  good  men  will  leave 
them ; 
He  acts  the  third  crime  that  Jefeods  the  flraf 

B.  Jonson. 

4.  To  pardon,  to  forgive,  to  acquit. 

5.  To  condone,  to  overlook. 

"  I  must  cxcw«ewhntraiiiiotbe amended." 

Slutkfsp.:  Ct/riofiinitx,  iv.  7. 

6.  To  disengage  or  free  from  an  obligation 
or  duty. 

"  1  pray  thee  have  me  «xcuted."—l,uke  xiv.  19. 

7.  To  regard  with  indulgence. 

"  Excuse  some  courtly  fltdtns  ; 
No  whiter  page  thau  Addisous  reiiiniiis. " 

Pope  :  Satiret.  v.  215. 

8.  To  remit,  to  forgive  ;  not  to  exact,  as,  To 
excuse  a  debt 

9.  To  clear  from  blame  or  guilt ;  to  justify, 
to  exculpate. 

"  Pray  God  the  Duke  o(  York  excuse  himaelf." 

Shakegp.  :  3  ffettry  VI.,  1.  & 

*B,  Intrans.  :  To  make  excuses. 
"And  they  all  at  once  beganne  to  excuse."— Bible 
(15511  :  Luke  xiv.  19. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
tuse  and  to  jxirdon :  "  We  excuse  a  small  fault, 
we  pardon  a  great  fault ;  we  excuse  that  which 
personally  affects  ourselves  ;  we  pardon  that 
which  offends  against  morals :  we  may  excuse 
as  equals  ;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiors. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing;  we  exer- 
cise generosity  or  mercy  in  pardoniiig.  Friends 
extnise  each  other  for  the  imintentional  omission 
of  formalities ;  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  to  pardnn  criminals  whose  offences 
will  admit  of  pardon:  the  violation  of  good 
manners  is  inexc^isable  in  those  who  are  culti- 
vated ;  falsehood  is  it 71  pardonable  even  in  a 
child."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

te-CU'se,  s.     [ExcusF,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologizing,  defend- 
ing, or  justifying. 

"  Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  It  heuce. 
That  thou  mi^hfst  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  50  wisely  ill  exruxe  of  it" 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  5. 

2.  A  plea  offered  in  extenuation  or  justifi- 
cation ;  an  apology. 

"We  find  out  some  excuse  or  other  (or  deferrinii 
good  resolutions,  'till  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by 
death." — AildUon. 

3.  That  which  excuses  or  extenuates  ;  an 
extenuation. 

"[I]  am  damned  wythout  excuse  yf  I  beleue  them 
not.'— John  fYUh  :  A  Boke.  to.  9. 

4.  Justification,  pardon,  forgiveness. 

"  This  desire  might  have  excuse." 

.Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lncrece.  235. 

5.  A  pretended  reason,  plea,  or  ground:  as, 
It  was  only  an  excuse,  to  get  away. 

"  Wesre  unwilling  and  backward,  imagine  difficul- 
ties, contrive  exciwre*.  —Seeker  :  Sertnons,  vol.  i,,  ser.  15 

^  For  tlie  difference  between  excuse  and 
pretence,  see  Pretence. 

*&C-CUS'e-leas,  c    [Eng.  excuse;  -less.] 

1.  0/persoiis:  Without  excuse  or  defence. 

"  The  Gentiles  hail  the  means  of  obtaining  so  much 
knowledge  of  God  as  to  render  them  excuseless.'— 
Boyle  :    Works,  vi.  765, 

2.  Of  things :  That  cannot  be  excused;  in- 
excusable ;  unpardonable. 

"The  vfiluiitiiry  enslaving  myself  is  exeuieless."— 
More :  Decay  of  Piety. 

•ox-cu^'e-ment,  s.  [Eng.  excuse;  -vimt.] 
Excuse,  defence. 

"  So  tbilke  excutement  was  none."  Oower,  I.  "fi. 

fex-CU^'-er,  s.     [Eng.  excus(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  makes  excuses  or  apology  for 
another ;  an  apologist. 

"  In  vain  would  his  excitsers  enUcKVour  to  palliate 
his  enormities,  by  imputing  them  to  madness.'"— Sun/f. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another. 

•ex-cuss',  *ex-cu8se»  v.t.  [Lat.  exeussus, 
pa.  par.  of  excutiu  =  to  shake  out ;  ex  =  out, 
and  quatio  =  to  shake.] 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  shake  off,  to  get  rid  of. 

"  They  oould  not  totally  exciiis  the  notion  of  a  Deity 
out  ot  tuu'iT  luiuila." —sail iiii/jteet:  Orig,  Sacra,  1.  l. 

2.  To  discuss,  to  decipher. 

"To  take  some  imlns  In  exctuting  some  old  docu- 
ments."—yu»(ia  (1654). 

11.  Law :  To  dispossess  and  seize  ;  to  distrain. 

"  The  person  of  a  man  ought  not.  by  the  olvil  law,  to 
he  taken  (or  a  debt,  unless  his  goods  and  estate  haTe 
been  llnjt  excusied."~AyHffc  :  Parergon. 

*  ex-CUS'-Slon,  s.     [Lat.  excussio,  from  excus- 

fivs,  [la.  par.  oX  excntio,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  shaking  off. 

"After  the  Just  excuisio^t  of  that  servile  yoke."— 
Bp.  Hall :  Married  Clergy,  bk.  I.,  5  a, 

2,  The  act  of  discussing,  sifting,  or  inquiring 
into. 

"  Illustration  and  excuMion  are  cut  off." — Bacon:  On 
Learning  (  Watai.  bk.  vi.,  ch,  ii. 

II.  Laiv:  The  act  of  seizing  and  detaining 
under  legal  process,  distraint. 

"  If  upon  an  excussion  there  are  not  goods  to  satisfy 
tbe  judgment,  his  body  may  be  attached." — Ayliffc: 
Par ergon. 

ex'-e-d.t,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  may  go  out ;  3  pers. 
sing.  pr.  subj.  of  exeo  =  to  go  out:  ex  =  out, 
and  60=  to  go.] 

1.  Leave  of  absence  :  as  to  a  student  at  the 
universities. 

2.  A  permission  granted  by  a  bishop  to  a 
priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

3.  ApermissionbyaRoniau  Catholic  bishop 
to  one  of  his  subjects  to  take  orders  in  another 
diocese. 

ex'-e-cra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  execrabiUs,  from 
execror  ^  to  execrate  (q.v.)  ;  Fi'.  execrable;  Sp. 
execrable;  Ital.  esecrabile.] 

1.  Detestable,  hateful,  accursed,  abominable. 

"  Give  sentence ou  this  execr'iftZ.' wretch." 

Shakesp.  :  Titus  Andronicut,  v.  3, 

*  2.  Piteous,  lamentable. 

"The  execrahlf  passion  of  Christ," — it.  BUI:  Path- 
way to  Piety  (1629),  p.  U9. 

ex'- e  -  era  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng,  execrable; 
■ness.]  Tli'e  quality  or  state  of  being  execrable. 

ex'-e-cra-bl3?,  adv.  [Eng.  execrabl^k) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  execrable  manner ;  cursedly,  abomin- 
ably, detestably. 

"  Aa  execrably  virtuous,  as  sinful,  aa  odious  now  to 
God  aa  e\er.  '—Pryiiite :  1  Hittriomastix,  vi.  19. 

ex'-e-crate,  v.t.  [Lat.  execratus,  exsecratus, 
pa.  i)ar.  of  execror,  exsecror  =  to  curse  greatly  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  sacro  =  to  consecrate,  to 
declare  accursed  ;  sacer  =  sacred,  accursed  ; 
Fr.  execrer ;  Sp.  execror,] 

1.  To  curse ;  to  imprecate  e\il  upon ;  to 
abominate,  to  detest  utterly,  to  abhor. 

"  The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been 
committed  ou  the  Highlanders,"— J/acau(«y:  £ist. 
Ung.,  ch.  xiii, 

*  2.  To  bring  curses  upon  ;  to  render  hate- 
ful, detested,  or  abominable. 

"  Aa  If  mere  plebeian  noise  were  enough  to  execrate 
anything  as  devilish."— ./er^ny  Taylor 

ex-e-cra'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  execratio,  exsecratio, 
from  execratus,  exsecratus,  pa.  par,  of  execror, 
exsecror :  Fr.  execration;  Bp.  execracion;  Ital. 
esecrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  cursing  ;  an  imprecation  of 
evil  ;  an  expression  of  utter  detestation. 

"He  was  sure  to  take  every  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  execration  and  invective."— 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  That  which  is  accursed  ;  anything  h  Id 
in  detestation  or  abomination. 

"  They  shall  be  an  execration  and  an  astonishment, 
and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach," — Jer,  xliv   12. 

*  ex'-e-cra-tious,  a.    [Eng.  execra((e);  -ious.] 

Cursing,  execrating. 

"A  whole  volley  of  such  like  execrations  wishes."- 
Richardson  :  Clarissa,  viii.  99. 

*  ex'-e-cra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  execrat(e) ; -ive.] 
Cursing,  vilifying. 

"  Execratiiv  Roman  history  intercalated  an  alpha- 
betic letter. "— Car lyle  :  French  Revolution,  pt.  iii., 
bk.  i.,  ch.  i. 

*ex'-e-cra-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  execrative; 
■ly.]    With  cursing  or  curses. 

"Foul  old  Rome  screamed  execrativelu her  loudest." 
— Carlyle :  AV«icft  Revolution,  pt,  iii.,  bk.  i.,  ch,  i. 

*ex'-e-cra-t6r-y,  a.  &  s.  [As  if  from  a 
Lat.  exerratorius,  from  execratus,  pa.   par.  of 

execror.] 


A,  As  adj. :  Cursing,  abusive,  denunciatory. 

"  Witliout  exewatory  commeut,"  —  C.  Kingsley . 
Feast,  ch,  xiv. 

B,  .issubet.:  A  form  or  formulary  of  exe- 
cration. 

"The  notice  of  the  coremony  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  ..xicraf'Tw  whicb  i»  now  uoed  by  them ;  wherein 
they  proiuundly  cune  the  Ohrixtians."— .£,  Addison: 
State  of  the  Jeuss,  p.  ITS, 

"ex-ect  (eU-fiecf),  v.t.  [Lat,  ta^jdus,  pa. 
par.  of  exseco  =  to  cut  out  ci  away  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  scco  =  to  cut.  ]    To  cut  out  or  away. 

'■  Were  it  not  for  the  efTusion  of  blood  which  would 
follow  an  exection,  the  liver  might  not  on\y  he  exi't-ted, 
liut  its  office  supplied  by  the  spleen  and  other  parts. 
—  Harvey  :  On  Consumption. 

*ex-ec-tion  (ek-sec'-tlon),  s.    [I^t.  ex- 

sectio,  from  exm:lus,  y.i.  par.  of  exseco.]    The 
act  of  cutting  out  or  away. 

■  ex-e-cut'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  exicuterss 
to  execute.]*  That  may  or  can  be  executed, 
performed,  or  carried  out, 

"  The  whole  project  la  set  down  as  executahle  at 
eight  millions."— ffftnCiurj;^  Reoieto.    {OgUvie.) 

ex-ec'-u-tant,  s  [Fr.,  pr.  par.  of  executer.} 
One  who  performs  ;  a  performer  :  as,  an  execv^ 
tant  on  the  piano. 

"  Rua-imond,  with  the  executants  instinct,  had  seized 
his  manner  of  playing," —tf.  Eliot:  ifiddlemarch, 
ch.  xvL 

ex'-e-CUte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ezicuter,  from  L.at. 
executus,  exsecutus,  pa.  par.  of  exsequor  =  to 
follow  out,  to  perform  :  ex  =  out,  and  sequor 
=  to  follow;  Sp.  &  Port,  executar;  Ital. 
esecutare.] 

A,  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  follow  or  cany  out  to  the  end  ;  to 
complete,  to  perfonn,  to  do. 

"He  casts  into  tlie  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward 
to  such  as  should  execute,  ;(.ud  of  punialiiuent  to  such 
as  should  neglect,  their  cumuiission." — .-.otilh. 

2.  To  carry  into  effect  to  put  in  force ;  to 
give  effect  to. 

■'  Even  the  warrant  of  the  Cliief  Justice  of  England 
could  not  Ije  executed  without  the  help  of  a  company 
of  musketeers." — JJacautay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

3.  To  perform,  to  inflict,  to  carry  out. 

"  Absalom  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  hit 
brother,  and  had  it  executed  too."— Locke. 

4.  To  put  to  death  according  to  legal  pro- 
cess ;  to  puni.'ih  capitally. 

"  To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais." 

.Shakesp. :  Richard  II.,  It.  L 

*  5.  To  kill  in  any  way. 

"  The  treacherous  Faatolfe  wounds  my  peace. 
Whom  with  my  bare  flbta  I  would  execute. 
If  I  now  had  him."         .shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  4. 

*  6.  To  use,  to  make  use  of. 

"  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms." 

Shttkesp.  :  Troilm  <t  Cressitla,  V.  7. 

7.  To  make,  to  do,  to  carry  out  with  art. 

"These  sculptures  were  designed  by  Phidias,  and 
weTQ  executed  hy  him." — Cassells  Technical  Educator. 
pt.  X..  p.  197. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  perform  what  is  required  to 
give  validity  to  any  legal  instrument,  as  by 
signing,  sealing,  &c. 

2.  Music :  To  perform  a  piece. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  perform  a  duty  or  office  ;  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose. 

"Thecaunou  against  St  Stephen's  gate  executed  »o 
well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken,  and 
entry  opened  into  the  city." — Str  J.  Sayward. 

2.  To  act,  to  work. 

"  With  courage  on  he  goes  :  doth  execute 
With  counsel  ;  ami  returns  witli  victory." 

Daniel  '  Death  of  Earl  of  Devonshire. 

II.  Music ;  To  perform  or  play  a  piece  of 
music. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
executey  to  fulfil,  and  to  perform:  "To  executt 
is  more  than  to  fulfil,  and  to  fulfil  than  to 
perforin.  To  execute  is  to  bring  about  an  end  ; 
it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or 
to  that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and 
talents  ;  schemes  of  ambition  are  executed  :  to 
fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude 
and  equity  are  involved  ;  we  fulfiX  the  duties 
of  citizens  :  to  perform  is  to  carrj'  through  by 
simple  action  or  labour ;  it  is  more  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  ordinary  and  regular 
business  of  life  ;  we  perform  a  work  or  a  task. 
One  executes  according  to  the  intentions  of 
others  ;  the  soldier  extcutes  the  orders  of  his 


b^l,  b^:  poiit,  j^i^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  —  i; 
H)ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -8lon  =  8huii;  -tion*  -fion  =  zhun.     -tious.  -cious.  -slous^ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =bel,  d$l. 
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executed— executrice 


general ;  the  merchant  exeiyiites  the  cominis- 
Bioiis  of  Ilia  eon-espoiicleut :  ouefulJlU  accoitl- 
ing  to  iliti  wishes  and  expectations  of  others." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

&c'-©-out-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Execute.] 

executed-oonsideratlon,  s. 

Law:  A  cunsideiiiLion  wliich  is  executed 
before  the  promise  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  made. 

executed -contract,  s. 

Law:  A  contract  t-iinied  out  at  the  time 
It  T3  made. 

"A  coutmct  limy  also  Im  eltlipr  rz'-rut'-d.  iw  If  A 
agrees  to  cliaiige  horHag  witli  B.  iiini  tbcy  <lu  it  imuia- 
diiitely ;  iu  whicli  ctao  the  iKJsseisl-^n  mid  the  right 
are  tmn.if erred  togetlier:  or  It  mny  l>e  executory,  us  i( 
they  ftgrtja  to  clifiiige  iioxt  week ;  liere  tlia  riBlit  only 
vests,  and  their  rechintail  pfinTty  in  cjich  otliers 
liorse  is  not  lu  jioaaewsi'in  but  iniicttuii ;  lor  n  contract 
executed,  which  diffi-ra  in  nothing  fnun  a  Kr«nt,  coix- 
»eyB  a  clioae  iti  jwaaeBalun ;  k  oontnict  executory  con- 
veys only  ii  choae  iu  iKtivtL"—8lack4ton9:  Comment., 
bk.  ii.,  cK.  -M. 

exeouted-eatates,  s.  pi. 

Lavj :   tjstat.e.s  ill  possussion. 

executed-trust,  s. 

Jxiw :  A  trust  in  whicli  no  act  further  than 
one  which  lias  been  done  already  is  requisite- 
to  give  efl'cnt  to  llie  trust :  as,  when  an  est:ite 
is  conveyed  to  the  use  of  A  and  liis  heirs,  with 
a  simple  declaration  of  the  trust  for  B  and  his 
heirs.    {WlinTion.) 

executed-ose,  s. 

Law:  The  lirst  use  in  a  conveyance  upon 
which  the  Statute  of  Uses  operated  by  bring- 
ing the  piisscssion  to  it,  the  legal  estate  con- 
sisting of  use  and  possession  combined.  (Whar- 
ton.)   [Use,  Law.] 

^-e-CUt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  execuKe);  -er.) 

1.  One  who  executes  or  performs  anything. 

"The  exeatlert  of  his  edicts."— Borrow;  Sennoni, 
voL  L.  aer.  li. 

*  2.  An  executor  (q.v.). 

'*  Let'a  choose  ex«cufi*rs.  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so:  for  what  can  we  be<nieath?" 

,^a/ceip.  ■  Kichard  II..  UL  2. 

K  In  this  sense  pronounced  ex-ec'-u-(?r. 

•  3.  An  executioner. 

"  The  a;v(l-eyed  iuatice  with  his  surly  hum 
Delivers  o'er  to  executors  palft 
The  lazy  yawning  drone." 

5?iaA'M/>.  :  Henry  V.,  L  3. 

6X-e'-CU-ter-Ship»  s.     [Eng.  executor ;  -ship.] 
The  office  of  an  executor  ;  an  executorsliip. 

'•Forflsliiugfwr  teatamenta  and  exectifershipa  it  U 
worse,  by  how  mueti  uien  submit  themaelvee  to  mean 
I)er3ou3  than  In  aer\'ice,"'— fiacon  ;  £"58(1^.* ;  0/  liu'hes. 

Sz-e-cu'-tion,  *ex-e-cu-cion,  5.    [Fr. 

execution,  from  Lat.  exsecutio,  from  exsecutu3, 
pa.  par.  oi  cxieqnor ;  Sp.  esKcvcion;  Port,  exe- 
cugdo;  Itai.  esecuzione.] 
I.  Ordiyiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  executing,  performing,  or  ac- 
complishing;  performance;  accomplishment. 

"  I  like  thy  counsel  :  and  how  well  I  like  It, 
The  exectttiim  of  it  shall  make  known." 

Shiikcsp. :  Two  QcntU-inen  of  Verona,  1.  3. 

2.  The  act  of  carrj'ing  into  effect  or  of  giving 
effect  to. 

3.  Death  inflicted  according  to  legal  pro- 
cess ;  capital  punishment. 

"  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  excm'wn.  Judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doMu." 

ShakesiJ  r  Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  2. 

4.  Destruction  ,  destructive  effect ;  slaugh- 
ter; frequently  used  with  tlie  verb  to  do  ;  as, 
'The  shot  did  great  execution. 

"  Brave  Macbeth,  with  his  hmudished  steel. 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution. 
Carved  out  his  i«is«age."' 

Shake^p. :  Macbeth,  i.  2. 

*  5.  The  act  of  sacking  a  town. 

"  Or  iu  execution 
Old  liedrid  beldames,  without  teeth  or  tongues. 
That  would  nut  fly  his  fury." 

Beattm,  A  Flet. :  Mad  Lover,  1  l. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Art:  Tliat  mode  by  wliich  a  painter, 
sculptor,  &c.,  produces  his  paintings,  sculj^- 
lures,  &c.,  sonietinies  termed  handling,  pen- 
cilling, &c.,  and  by  which,  as  much  as  by 
general  style,  his  genuine  works  may  be 
known  ;  the  right  mechanical  use  of  the  means 
of  art  to  produce  a  given  end  ;  the  mechanical 
means  of  bringing  out  the  desired  etfect. 

2.  Law: 

(1)  The  act  of  giWng  vali'Uty  to  a  legal  in- 
Btrument ;  n.s  by  signing,  sealing,  &c.  :  as,  the 
execution  of  a  deed. 


(2)  The  carrying  into  etUrct  of  a  sentence, 
decision,  or  j  iidgment  of  a  court ;  the  last  act 
of  the  law  iu  completing  the  process  by  which 
justice  is  to  be  done,  by  wliich  the  possession 
of  land  or  debt,  damages  or  costs,  is  obtained. 

"  The  but  step  iu  a  suit  !■  the  i-xfrutlon  of  the  Judg- 
ment, or  puttititf  tho  Aent€uceuf  the  law  In  force.  TliTs 
is  perfoniied  ni  dillvrent  mnuunx  f(i;L'i>rUinK  to  the 
nature  of  the  HL-tuni  utkiu  w)iL<:1i  It  U  founded,  and  <jf 
the  )u<lt;nient  which  Is  had  orrecQVttvd.'—IStackttone: 
Comment.,  bk.  111.,  uh.  IC 

(3)  The  wan-ant  or  Instrument  by  which  the 
proi>er  officer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judg- 
ment into  elfect.  It  is  issued  by  the  clerk  of 
the  coui-t,  and  is  levied  by  tlie  sheritl,  his 
deputy,  or  a  constiible,  upon  the  estate,  goods, 
or  body  of  the  debtor. 

3.  MiiBic :  The  performance  of  any  piece ; 
facility  in  manipulation,  combined  with  taste, 
grace,  and  expression. 

U  lixecution  by  a  messenger  at  arms  or  other 
officer  o/tli€  law : 

Scots  Ixtw :  An  attestation  under  the  hand 
of  the  messenger  or  other  officer  that  lie  has 
given  the  citation  or  executed  th«  diligence 
in  terms  of  his  warrant  for  so  doing.  Such 
executions  must  be  subscribed  by  the  executor 
and  witnesses. 
ex-e-cu'-tion-er,  s     [Eng.  execution;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  any  duty  or  rtffice. 

"It  Is  a  comfort  to  tlie  exemtionert  of  thlsoflSce. 
when  they  uvnvider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  op- 
preaflion," — ilacon, 

2.  {Spec).  One  who  inflicts  cajiital  punish- 
ment in  pursuance  of  a  legal  warrant. 

"  He  kneeh'd  down  at  the  block,  and  the  executioner 
performed  \i\a  uWicei."— Ludlow :  Memoirt,  L  244. 

3.  One  who  kills  in  any  way ;  a  murderer. 

"I  would  not  be  thy  execxttioner." 

Skaketjj. .  As  }'ou  Like  It,  Ul  5. 

4.  The  instrument  or  means  by  whicli  any- 
thing is  executed,  performed,  or  carried  out. 

"  AH  along 
The  walls,  alKmiiuftble  omamenOa  I 
Are  toola  of  wrath,  anvils  of  torments  hung. 
Fell  executioiiiert  qI  foul  inteata."        Crathaw. 

ei^-ec'-u-tive,  a.  &  ».     [Fr.  exicutif;  Sp. 
executlvo.] 

A,  As  adoective : 

1.  Old.  Lang.:  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  executing  or  performing  ;  capable  of  or  fit 
for  executing. 

"  They  are  the  nimblest  and  strongest  instruments, 
fittest  to  be  executive  of  the  commands  of  the  &oul."— 
Bale:  Orij.  <if  Matiiei/ui,  p.  37. 

2.  PoUt. :  Active  ;  carrj'ing  the  laws  into 
effect ;  superintending  or  having  the  cliarge 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  opposed 
to  legislative  and  judi'Cial ;  the  legislative 
branch  of  a  government  deliberates,  discusses, 
and  enacts  hiws  ;  the  jvdicial  applies  and  en- 
forces the  laws  in  particular  cases  ;  the  execu- 
tive carries  tlieiu  into  effect,  and  superintends 
their  enforcement. 

B,  As  »uhst.  :  The  officer  or  officers  consti- 
tuting that  branch  of  a  government  to  which 
is  committed  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  the 
administrative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  frequent- 
ly entitled  the  Executive. 

*  ex-ec'-ii-tive-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  executive;  -ly.  ] 
By  way  of  execution  or  performance. 

"  WTio  did  .  .  .  executively  by  miraculous  operation 
conduct  our  Saviour  Into  bis  fleshly  tabemacle.  "— 
Barrme:  Sermom,  voL  i.  sen  32 

e^-ec'-u-tor,  •  ex-ec'-u-ter,  *  ex-c-cu- 
tour,  *  ex-e-cu-tur,  *  ex-e-qui-tour,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  execiiiter,  executeur,  executour  ;  Fr.  exe- 
cuteur;  Sp.  6z  Port,  executor ;  Ital.  esecutore.] 
''I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  executes,  performs,  or  carries 
out  auy  office  or  duty. 

"  Such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor," 

Stioketp.  :  Tempctt,  iiL  1. 

2.  An  executioner. 

^  In  these  senses  pronounced  exe-cu'-tor. 
II,  Law  :  A  person  appointed  by  a  testator 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  his  will. 

"  An  rxenitor  is  he  to  whom  anotlier  man  commits 
by  will  the  execution  of  that  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. And  all  persons  are  cap--il>)e  of  lieing  ezecutor$, 
that  are  capable  of  makini?  wills,  and  mauy  others 
beside.'* :  as  feme-coverts,  and  iufauts.  Thin  apiwint- 
ment  of  an  executor  is  essential  to  the  making  of  a 
will.  If  the  testator  does  not  name  executors,  or  names 
incapable  persons,  or  the  cxeculor/i  named  refuse  to 
act;  in  any  of  these  cases  tbecuurt  giants  administra- 
tion ciLTn  t«ttiirnr7tto  nnntrxn  to  boui«  other  person; 
andtlien  theduty  of  the  adininiatrator  is  very  little 
different  fmrn  that  of  an  executor."— Blacktto^ie :  Com- 
ment., bk.  ii.,  ch.  28. 


executor-creditor,  s. 

Scots  Iaiw  :  A  creditor  who.  when  the 
exeeutor-m»minate  and  tlie  other  executors 
legally  entitle<l  tn  expede  conhmiation,  have 
declined  to  confirm,  obtains,  in  virtue  of  a 
liquid  ground  of  debt,  confirmation  to  the 
extent  of  administering  as  mucli  of  tlie  eetate 
as  is  sufficient  to  jtay  his  debt. 

executor- dative.  <. 

Scots  Law  :  [DATivt;,  a.]. 

executor  de  son  tort. 

Law  :  (Fur  def.  see  extract). 
"If  a  Rtranger  tAkes  upon  him  to  act  t^t  executor, 
wltliout  any  Just  authority,  M  by  Intermeddliug  with 
the  g'toilH  of  the  i!t(ciuic<l.  and  nutny  nther  tiaimac- 
tibua,  he  Is  called  In  hiw  an  ex<-ruf-r  of  bisown  wrung, 
de  ton  tart,  and  l.i  liable  U>  alt  tliu  trouble  of  an  txecu- 
tonblii;  but  meroly  locking  tiii  tlitr  gnodx,  or  burj-iug 
the  c->T\mc  of  the  deceJused.  will  not  aiuouiit  to  such  au 
intet'meddllng  as  will  cbJir^'e  a  Iuau  a*  executor  of  his 
own  V'XMig."—Blucksfunc:  (.'omm^nt.,  bk.  li,  ch.  2& 

executor- nominate,  s. 

Scots  Ixtw:  The  term  use<l  to  distinguish  the 
executor  named  or  appointed  by  the  testator 
in  his  will  from  an  executor  appointed  by  the 
Court,  or  one  administering  to  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  will  satisfy  his  claims  thereon, 

ey-ec-ij-tor -i-al»    •  ex-ec-u-tor-i-all, 

a.  &  s.     [P2iig.  executory;  -al.] 

A.  As  a(ij. :  Pertaining  to  an  executor  ; 
executive. 

B.  As  subst. :  Any  legal  authority  employed 
for  executing  a  decree  or  sentence  of  court. 

"Ordaine»  the  Lonlis  o(  session  tograant  ther  let- 
tens  &  vther  cxecutoriallit  against,  the  excommunicat 
prelats  and  all  \'thers  excommunicat  persunea" — Actt 
CJiiLS.  I.  (ed.  ISU),  v.  302. 

ex-ec'-u-tor-Ship,  s.    [Eng.  executor ;  -ship.] 
The  oflice  or  position  of  an  executor. 

e^p-ec'-U-tor-j^,  a.     [Eng.  executor;  -y,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Executive  ;  performing  or 
carrying  out  official  duties  ;  pertaining  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

"Th«y  perform  the  official  and  executory  datlesof 
government." — Burke:  TTie  I'ntent  DUcofUentt- 

2.  Law :  To  be  executed,  performed,  or 
cari'ied  out  at  some  future  time.    [Executed.  1 

"  In  these  devisea.  I  say.  remainders  may  be  created 
in  some  measure  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  law : 
though  our  lawyers  will  n^t  allow  such  dfsnosttions  to 
be  Btri^'tly  piiiHinders;  hut  call  them  oy  another 
name,  that  of  executory  devises,  or  devises  hereafter 
to  be  executed  "—BZocfatoJi*.*  Cowimcui.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  >. 

executory-conBideration,  s. 

Law:  A  consideration  to  be  executed  at 
some   future   time.     [Executed-  consideba- 

TIOK.] 

executory-contract,  s. 

Law :  A  contract  to  be  carried  ont  at  some 
subsequent  time.     [Executed-ooktbact.J 

executory 'devise,  s. 

Law :  A  de\ise  to  be  executed  at  some 
future  time. 

executory-estates,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Estates  depending  for  their  enjoy- 
ment upon  some  subsequent  event  or  con- 
tingency. 

executory-remainder,  s. 

Laiv :  A  contingent  remainder. 

"  Contingent  or  executor'j  rcnviiuders  are,  where  the 
estate  is  limited  to  take  effect,  either  to  a  dubious  or 
uncertain  i^rsnn,  or  uixin  a  dubious  or  nucertain 
eyeut."—Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  B. 

executory-trust,  s. 

Law :  A  tnist  which  requires  an  ulterior 
act  to  raise  and  perfect  it,  as  the  trusts  de- 
clared by  tliose  wills  which  are  merely  direc- 
tory of  a  subsequent  conveyance. 

executory-uses,  5. ;)/. 
Law  :  Springing  uses.    [Use,  s.) 

*  ex-e-cu-tour,  $.    [Executor.] 

*  ex-ec'-U- tress,  s.     [Eng.  executor;  -ess.]    A 
female  executor  ;  an  executrix. 

"  A  will  indeed  -'  a  crabbed  woman's  will. 
Wherein  the  devil  is  au  overseer. 
And  prond  dame  Eleanor  sole  cxecutreti.' 

Tragedy  of  King  John  (16H.) 

*  ex-ec'-u-tri^e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  female  who  carries  out,  executes,  or 
fulfils. 

"  Fortune  executrice  of  wtenles." 

Chancer:  Troitut.  iU.  S6». 

2.  A  female  executor ;  an  executrix. 


fftte.  fat.  iSre,  amidst,  what.  1^11,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire.  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


executrix— exempt 
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6x-eC'-u*triX,  s.  (Formed  from  executor  on 
analogy  of  other  feininines  in  •trix.]  A 
female  executor;  a  woman  appointed  by  a 
testiitor  to  execute  his  will. 

■■  A   feiimle  at  Beveuteen   may  be  an  executrix."— 
Blackat'ine  :  Comm-nf.,  bk.  t.  ch.  17. 

€y-ec'-u-try,  s.     [Eng.  execut(e) ;  -ry.] 

Scots  Law :  A  general  name  for  the  whol- 
movable  estate  and  etTects  of  a  der'^asej  jilt- 
BOn  (except  the  heirship  movahl"'*)  being  the 
proper  subject  of  the  executor's  administra- 
tion. 

•ex-e'de,  v.(.  [Lat.  «ierfc:  eaj  =  out,  away, 
and  uio  =  to  eat.]    To  eat  sway,  to  corrode. 

■■The  iineiflnt  piece  of  money  is  not  the  least  blurred 
Qrextd'^d:'—M>>nthly  /ieoUw,  Jan.  1T62,  p.  09. 

£:9:'-S-dra,  Sx'-he-drg,»  $.  [Lat.  exedra,  from 

dro),  from  ef  (ea;)    ^^    I 
=  out,    without,       »         ^ 
and   eSpa  (hedra) 
=  a  seat ;  Fr.  exi- 
drc.  ] 

I.  Antiq.:  The 
portico     of    the  ' 
Grecian  paUestra, 
in   which   dispu- 
tations    of     the 
learned  were  held. 
So  called  from  its  • 
containinganum- 
berof  .seats,  gene-  ■ 
rally    open,    like 
tlie  pastas  or  ves- 
tihule  of  a  Greek 
house ;  an  assem- 
bly-room or  hall 
lor  conversation. 


II. 


PLAN    OF    PART    OF    BATHS 
OF  CARACALLA,    ROME. 
Architec-  a.  ExeiU-a  for  the  iiae  of  philo- 


ture : 

1.  A  niche  pro- 
jecting beyond 
the  general  jdan 


flopliera  and  their  Bcholira, 
ft.  Exedr.^  for  the  use  of  the 
pbiloaophers. 


^ ^ of  a  building;  a  porch  or 

chapel  projecting  from  a  large  building. 
2.  A  recess  of  a  building. 

ix-e-ge'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  ef^yijo-i?  (exegesis)  =  a 
statement,  a  narrative,  an  explanation,  an 
interpret;\tion,  {in  grmn.)  a  commentary  ; 
e^T]yeo/j.ai  (cry-ffeoinai)  =  to  be  leader  of,  to 
order,  to  tell'at  length,  to  relate  in  full :  €$ 
{ex)  =  out,  and  rjy^ofiai  (hegeomai)  =  to  lead 
the  way  ;  ayto  {ago)  =  to  lead.] 

*1.  The  process  of  finding  the  root  of  an 
equation. 

2.  Interpretation,  specifically,  Scripture  in- 
terpretation. 

If  Biblical  Exegesis : 

Exegesis  of  Scripture  :  Ci-edner  indicates  two 
kindji  of  it.  The  first  of  these  is  Granmiatico- 
instorical  Exegesis— i.r.,  interpretation  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the 
words  as  historically  ascertained  or  as  supple- 
mented by  history.  Of  this  he,  in  common 
with  enlightiene<l  interpreters  in  ^^eneral.  a]>- 
proves.  Tiie  second  kind  is  DogmaticExegesis, 
which,  coming  to  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture determined  to  find  certain  doctrines  there, 
finds  them  acfwrdingly.  but  often  by  strained 
and  unnatural  interpretations. 

"The  science  therefore  which  discloses  to  ue  thtj 
tenets  of  Holy  Writ  we  call  /Sibhcal  ExerjcsU  or  inter- 
wetation."— C?-»wi)i»r.-  Pretlmtnari/  Diuert  to  KUto'a 
vyctop.  of  Bibl.  Literature. 

ex'-e-gete,  «.  [Gr.  efij-yrin]?  (exegetes),  from 
i^ryyeofiai  (exeneomai)  =  to  guide,  to  lead  ;  Fr. 
exegete.]  One  skilled  or  practised  in  exegesis  ; 
an  exegetist. 

"The  works  at  the  great  OennaTi  exeyete"—The 
Noneonforrnist  &  fnaepetidenf.  July  2L,  1891,  p.  69L 

ex-e-get'-ic,    ex-e-gef-ic-al,    a.      [Gr 

e'^T,yijToco«  (exenetikos) ;    Fr.   exAijetlque.]      Ex- 
planatory ;  expositoiy,  elucidatory. 

"  If  one  be  czegeticai  and  explicative  of  the  other." 
—Taylor :  Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.,  §  2. 


exegetical-  theology. 


[EXKGETICS  ] 


6x-e-feet'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  exegcticnl  ; 
•hj.]  By  wayVjf  exegesis  or  explanation  ;  in 
an  exegetical  manner. 

"  This  is  not  added  excgctlcaUn,  or  by  way  of  exposi. 
tioiL"— fip.  Bull:   Works,  1.  2oa 

ex-e-get'-iC8,  s.  [Exegetic]  Proper  scien- 
tific interpretation,  esjiecially  of  Scripture. 

5[  Hermeneutics  and  Exegetics  are  closely 
akin,   but  not  identi&tl.      The    former    lays 


down  the  principles  of  Biblical  Intorpreta- 
linn  ;  the  latter  deals  with  the  practical 
.i])plication  of  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 
In  other  words,  Hurnieneutics  ia  a  science, 
Exfgt'iii-.s  is  an  ai-t. 

6x-c-g6'-tist,  .'^.  [Eng.  exegel(€):  -ist]  One 
learned  in  exegetical  theology  ;  au  excgete. 

■*  6x'-el-tre»  s.    [Axle-tree.] 

ex-€m'-torS^-6-nate,  o.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 

embryo  iiute.] 

Bat. :  Not  having  an  embryo.  Used  of 
Cryptoganiic,  or  as  Ritdiai-d  calls  them,  In- 
eiiibryonate  plants  (q.v.).  They  are  so  desig- 
nated from  their  not  possessing  a  proper  em- 
biyo  like  Phanerogams. 

6y-em'-plar,  *  ex-em-plalre,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 
exempkiire,  from  Lat.  cxcmplarium,  from  exem- 
plar =  a  coi)y,  from  exeni2>lu7Ti  =  an  e.\ample, 
a  sample.] 
A«  As  substantive : 

1.  A  i)attern,  model,  or  original  to  be  copied  ; 
an  idea  or  image  formed  in  the  mind,  as  of 
an  artist,  to  which  he  conforms  his  work  ; 
the  ideal  model  wliidi  he  endeavours  to 
Imitate. 

"  Why  do  all  our  Bchemes  of  life  and  plans  of  con- 
duct tteviat*  30  fiuiii  this  great  exemplar  )"— South  : 
Serntoiu,  vol.  ii.,  »er.  5. 

2.  A  noted  example,  specimen,  or  instance. 
"If  ho  iuteuda  to  murder  his  prince,  ae  Cromwell 

(lid,  he  mu.it  i>er8uadQ  him  that  ne  resolves  nothing 
but  his  sjifcty;  ««  the  B;uiie  grand  exemplunjf  hypo- 
crisy did  before. "—.S'witr/t ;  Strnwnn,  vol.  i.,  ser.  9. 

*  3.  A  copy  ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 
"There   ia  no  certayne  auctour  in  the  commune 

exemplnrea.'—l/dal :  1  T/icssafoninns.    (Pref.) 

'  B,  As  adj. :  Exemplary  ;  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. 

"Let  us  propound  tn  ourselves  some  exemplar 
saint," — Tayliyr :  Urcut  ExempUtr ;  Exhortation, 

ey'-em-plar-i-ly,  ^  ex-em-plar-y-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.'exempZar^;  •ly.\ 

1.  In  a  manner  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
worthily. 

"Being  a  person  90  exer/iplaryJy  temperate."— 
Evelyn  :  Memoirs  (an.  1040). 

2.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  act  as  a  warn- 
ing to  othere  ;  by  way  of  example  or  warning. 

"  Some  he  punished  exemplarll;/  in  this  world,  that 
we  might  from  thence  have  a  taate  or  glimpse  of  hia 
future  }uaiic0."—ifakfwilL 

*  3.  By  way  of  example. 

"Showin^:;  U9  exemplarily  how  as  men  we  should 
behave  ourselves."— flarrow,  iS'ermo)i<,  voL  ii.,  ser.  23. 

* e^-em-plar-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exemplary; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exem- 
plary or  worthy  of  imitation. 

•*  In  Scripture  we  find  several  tltlea  g:iven  to  Christ, 
which  import  his  cxeynj^urinrf^s  as  of  a  piiuce  and  a 
c-ipUtin,  a  master  and  a  gaide."—Tilluti>on. 

*  ex-em-piar'-I-tj^,  s.   [^ng.  exemplar ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  exemplary ;  exem- 
plariiiess  ;  worthiness  of  imiuition. 

"Thou  sh^lt  C8cn]»  letter  th.\n  any  iwrty  of  men, 
by  reason  of  thy  couapicuoun  inuocency.  sincerity,  ajid 
exi-m/itarity  of  life.'— J/ore.-  On  the  Seven  Churches, 
p.  IXf. 

2.  The  quality  of  acting  as  an  example, 
model,  or  pattern. 

"  Of  sfime  performances  of  our  Saviour  no  other,  or 
no  BO  nrnbahle.  an  account  can  be  given,  hb  tb.it  they 
were  done  for  exempt arity." — Barrow:  Sermons,  vul. 
iii..  ser.  3. 

3.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  acting  as  a 
warning  or  caution. 

•■  It  ought  not  at  all  to  be  inflicted  butfor  terror  and 
exeinphtritu."— Taylor ;  Jiule  of  Conscience,  hk.  iv.chi. 

ex-em' -plar-j^,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  exemplar;  -y. 
Fr.    cxrmplaire,   from    Lat.   exemplaris,   from 
exenipluDU] 
A.  As  adjective : 

•  1.  Fitted  to  stand  as  an  exemplar  or 
nntdel  f<«'  imitation ;  of  the  nature  of  a  model 
or  pattern. 

"  We  are  not  of  opinion,  therefore,  as  some  are,  that 
nature  in  wurkiUR  hath  before  her  certain  exem/ihiry 
UnvuKhts  or  patterns. "—iFooAier  ;  Ecclesiattical  Polity, 
bk.  1,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Serving  or  worthy  to  stand  as  a  model  or 
pattern  for  imitation  ;  worthy  of  imitation  ; 
excellent. 

"The  other  virtuous  personages  are,  In  their  degree. 

as  worthy  and  aa  vxcmplary  lUi  tlie  principal." — Qnar- 

diitn.  No,  140, 

*  3.  Intended  for  imitation  or  example ;  such 
as  may  attract  notice  or  imitation. 

"  When  any  dutv  is  faUen  under  a  general  disuse 
and  iiegle(;t,  in  sueli  a  case  the  most  visible  and  exem- 
pl'try  pL'if  I 'rmauce  is  Tvnaired"— Rogers- 


4.  Serving  or  acting  as  a  warning  or  catition 
to  others  ;  intemled  t'o  dcler  others. 

•' Hiul  the  tuinultJi  been  repreiaed  by  ntmplart 
Jubtico,  I  hatl  ohtiilni-d  all  that  1  desiifucd."— £init 
Charlea  r  Eikon  bantike. 

*  ,j.  Illustrative  ;  symbolical. 

"  Exmiptrtry  is  the  coat  of  «p"rgc  VHllerB,  Duke  ol 
Buokingliam  :  Rvo  nntllon  shvlls  on  a  plain  crunB, 
ipeakiiig  hia  {in-ilecrsiiora  valour  iu  ttie  liuly  war. 
—  Fuller:  Holy  War.  p.  ilTl. 

*  B.  As  substahiive  : 

1.  An  exemplar,  a  pattern,  a  model. 

2.  A  copy  ;  as  of  a  book  or  writing. 

"Wlieroof  doth  it  cmne,  that  the  exeynjilarlet  and 

copi'B  of  niiiny  bnokM  do  viiry,  but  by  Bucli  Uieaufl?" — 
Hunt  ins/  of  Purgatory  (l,5Gl),  lo.  322.  b. 

ey-^m-pli-fi'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exemplify; 
(ibh.\  Tliat  may  or  can  be  exemplified  or 
illustrated  by  example. 

ex-em-pli-fi-ca'-tlon,  a.  [Low  Lat.  exem- 
pUfirvtl".  from  L;tt.  exuviflum  =  an  example, 
an  instance,  and  facio  —  to  make.] 

1.  Ilie  act  of  exemplifying  or  illustrating 
by  example. 

"This  lesson  by  ex^nnpUjlrntion  wonid  be  learned 
.ind  pr.tctifteO."— ao/iiw/n^     Edward  III.  (aa.  18ICJ. 

2.  Tliat  which  exfuiiilifurs  or  illustrates  ;  an 
example,  a  specimen,  an  illustration. 

"A  love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  deligbtiug  in  sin  for  ita 
own  sake,  i^au  imitation,  or  rather  an  exemplification 
of  the  malice  of  the  devil."~.Soutft :  Sermons.  voL  ii. 
Her.  5. 

*  3.  A  copy  ;  an  attested  transcript  of  a 
document. 

"An  anihnBBa<Ior  of  .Scotland  denmnded  an  exempttfl- 
cation  ot  the  articles  of  pe:\ci3."—U'tyu'ard. 

e:y-em'-pli-fi'er,   *  ex-em-pli-fy-er,  s. 

[Eng.  exemplify  ;  -er.]  One  who  exemplifies  or 
illustrates  by  example. 

"The  author,  master,  and  exemjilif?/^^  of  these  doc 
trinea. "—^(trrou'.'  Sermous,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  ',.6. 

e:K-6m'-pli-fSr,  *  ex-em-pli-fie,  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  *  excmplifier,  from  Low  Lat.  exemplifico  = 
to  copy  out ;  Lat.  exevq^lum  =  a  copy,  and^^io 
=  to  make.] 

*  1.  To  copy  out  i  to  make  a  copy  of. 

"  To  cxemplifie Mill  cnvic  out  thefamoii.t  and  worthie 
laws  of  Solon.  —A  Holland  :  Hvius.  p.  lOit. 

*  2.  To  make  an  (-xainple  of,  as  by  punishing. 

"  He  is  a  gre.it  and  jealous  God,  not  sparing  to  exem- 
plify and  traduce  his  best  serviuits  [i.e..  when  tliey 
sin],  tliat  thirir  l)liir  and  ]>enalty  niiglit  scare  all  from 
venturing."— ^offor*.-  Matrimonial  I/onour,  p.  SS7. 

3.  To  illustrate  by  example. 

"Tliia  might  be  exempHfled  even  by  heaps  of  riles 
and  customs,  now  bui>erstiti<iUB.  in  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Christian  worlu."— //ooAer. 

4.  To  illustrate  in  any  way. 

"A  satire  miiy  be  exemplified  by  picturea,  cborao- 
ters,  and  examples." — Pope. 

*  5.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 

e^-em'-pli  gra'-ti-a  (tlasshi),  pftr.  [Lat.) 
For  the  sake  of  examjile  ;  by  way  of  example  ; 
for  instance ;  generally  abbreviated  to  ex.  gr. 

or  e.g. 

ex-empt'  (2>  silent),  v.t.    [Exempt,  a,  from  Fr. 

exempter.] 

*  1.  To  take  out  or  away ;  to  remove. 

"  He  exempted  al  fear  out  of  their  harts." — Otldinj ; 
Justine,  fo.  50. 

*  2.  To  remove ;  to  put  away  ;  to  cut  off. 

"  From  which  to  be 
Exempted  la  in  death  to  follow  thee." 

Habiiigton  :  Cattara,  pt.  it.,  eleg.  vl. 

3.  To  free  or  allow  to  be  free  from  any  duty, 
burden,  charge,  restraint,  evil,  or  imposition 
to  which  others  are  subject ;  to  grant  immu- 
nity to  ;  to  privilege. 

"The  emperors  rxempted  them  from  all  taxes,  to 
which  they  subjected  merchants  withoutexception."— 
Arbuthnot :  On  China. 

ex-empt'  (j?  silent),  n.  &.  s.    [0.  Fr.  exempt^ 
from  Lat.  exenqitus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo  =  to  take 
out,  ftee  :  ea:  =  out,  away,  and  emo  —  to  bay ; 
Sp.  exento;  Ital.  esento.] 
A.  A$  adjective  • 

*  1.  Cut  off,  kept  afar  ;  removed. 

"  Be  It  my  wrong  yon  are  from  me  exempt." 

Sliakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  IL  2. 

*2.  Free,  clear,  excepted,  not  included. 

"  His  dreadful  imprecation  hearl 
"Tis  laid  i-n  Jill,  u<-<t  ruiy  one  exempt." 

Dryden  and  Lee :  (Edipus,  L  L 

3.  Free :  not  liable  or  subject ;  not  within 
the  power  of. 
"  Gone  to  lands  exe"<pt  from  Nature's  law, 

Whtie  love  no  more  can  mourn,  nor  valour  bleed." 
Davenanl :  Gondibert.  bk.  i.,  c.  Iv. 


boU.  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  5I1IU,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sh^n;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o..  =  bel,  d^L 
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exemptible— exercise 


4.  Free,  as  from  any  duty,  burden,  charge, 
restraint,  evil,  or  imiiosition,  to  which  others 
are  aubject. 

"That  myaeli 
Might  be  firmpe  from  warlike  toll  or  deAth." 

Olover :  Leonida*,  bk.  1. 

*  5.  Out  of  tlie  comiuon  ;  excellent. 

"  The  tnoBt  exempt  lor  oxceUeuce." 

Chapman :  Bomer't  IHad.  Ix.  604. 

B,  Aa  auhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  is  exempted  or  free 
from  duty,  &c. 

2.  Mil. :  One  of  four  officers  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  Royal  Guards,  mnking  as  corporals  ;  an 
Exon  (q.v.). 

%  For  the  difference  between  exempt  and 
free,  see  Free. 
8y-empt'-i-ble  (p  silent),  a.     [Eng.  exempt; 
■able.]  Tliat  niiiy  or  rim  he  exempted  ;  capable 
of  exemption,  free,  privileged. 

e^-emp'-tion  (v  silent),  s.    [O.  Fr.,  from  I.at. 
exenij>tio,  from  exnnptus,  pa.  par.  of  exhiw.] 
I.  Ordinary  l/inguagr  : 

1.  The  act  of  exempting  or  granting  immu- 
nity from  any  duty,  burden,  charge,  evil,  im- 
position, &c, 

2.  The  state  of  being  exempt,  free,  or  re- 
leased from  any  duty,  charge.  Ac. ;  immunity, 
privilege,  freedom. 

"With  exempfi<^n  of  twenty-one  yenra  from  all  Impo- 
■ittons."— Burn«(.-  BlU   Own  Time  [%u.  16'J5), 

II.  Eccl.  :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
disperisati'ju  granted  by  the  jiope  to  priests, 
and  occasionally  to  laymen,  exempting  them 
from  the  authority  of  their  ordinaries. 

•  e^p-emp'-ti-tloUS  (;>  silent),  a.  [Lat.  ex- 
emptus,  pa.  par.  of  eximo  =;  to  take  out,  to  free.] 
Capable  of  being  taken  away  or  removed  ; 
separable. 

■'  If  motion  were  loose  or  exemptitious  from  matter, 
I  coiil.l  be  convinced  th&t  It  had  extension  of  Ita  own. 
—More. 

Sx-en-cepli'-a-lus.  s.  (pi.  ex-en-9eph- 

a-li).  [Pref  'ex,  and  Gr.  ei'«e'<^a\os  {engke- 
phalos)  =  within  the  head,  the  brain.] 

Anat.  :  A  malformed  human  being  or  animal 
in  which,  from  defect  in  the  cranium  or  skull, 
the  brain  is  visible  or  even  protmdes. 

ex-en' -ter-ato,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex^nteratus,  pa. 
par.  of  exentero;  Gr.  cfei/repi^w  (exmferizo) ; 
li'Tcpoi'  (enteron)  =  the  intestines,  fi'om  e»^os 
(entos)  =  within.]  To  disembowel ;  to  evis- 
cerate ;  to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

"A  young  li»mb  divided  in  the  back,  exenterated. 
Ac."—Burtan:  Anat.  of  Atehincholi/,  p.  890. 

•  ex-en-ter-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exentfratio,  from 
exenteratus,  pa.  par.  of  exentero.]  The  act  of 
taking  out  the  entrails  ;  disembowelling  ;  evis- 
ceration. 

■'  Belonins  not  only  afflrnis  that  chameleons  feed  on 
flits,  cateri'illara.  beetles,  and  other  Insects,  but  upon 
exenteration  he  found  these  animals  In  their  tallies  " 
— Browne  :  Vulgar  Krrour$.  bk.  iii.,  ch,  xxi. 

Jx-e-qua'-tur,  s.  [Lat.,  =  let  him  act,  per- 
fnrm,  or  execute  ;  3rd  pers.  sing,  pr,  subj.  of 
exsequor  =  to  perform,  execute.]  [Execute.] 
1.  A  written  official  recognition  of  a  consul 
or  commerrial  agent,  given  by  the  Government 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  and  authorising  him 
to  exercise  hi.s  office  in  that  country. 

■  2.  An  authoritative  recognition  of  any 
official  document ;  official  authority  to  execute 
some  act.     {Prescott.) 

•  ex-^'-Clui-al,  a.  [Lat.  ^xequialis,  from  exe- 
quim  =  funeral  rites,  a  funeral  :  ex  ~  out,  and 
sequor  =  to  follow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
funerals  or  funeral  rites  ;  funereal. 

••  Heroic  prizes  and  r^ei/uial  games." 

Pope  •  Nomer't  Oayitey.  xxiv.  108. 

•  CX'-e-qnies,  ^.pl-  [O.  Fr.  exeques,  from 
Lat.  exequice  =  a  funeral;  Sp.  exequias ;  Ital. 
esequie]  Funeral  rites ;  the  ceremony  of 
burial ;  obsequies. 

"Let's  not  (orget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford  late  deceased. 
But  see  hia  exeauiet  fulfilled  in  Rouen.' 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  F/..  lil.  2. 

•  eX-e'-Q.ui-OUS,  a.  [Eng,  ex«q7ii(es),  and  sufT. 
-ous.]  Pertaining  to  a  funeral;  funereal, 
burial. 

"Lay  your  pale  hands  to  this  exeqiiioi'i  fire.* 

f/raylon  :  Barom'  Wara.  bk.  il. 

•ex-er'ce,  *cx-er-cen,  v.t.  [Fr.  exercer, 
from  Lat.  exercco.\    To  exercise,  to  execute. 

"To  exerce  the  of&ce."~ Aberdeen  Reg-  (an.  15S9), 


*  ex-er-ceiss,  ^.     [Exercise,  «.] 

*  ex-er'-^ent,  a.  [Lat.  extrcens,  pr.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  to  exercise.]  Exorcising,  practising, 
or  following  any  art  or  profession. 

"The  Judge  may  oblige  every  ex»rctnt  Advocate  to 
;ive  hh  patronage  and  assistance  unto  a  litigant  in  dis- 
■  of  an  ad ' 


treaa  for  want  o 


AvocH.U-"—Al/Hff« :  Pareri/on. 


ex-er-oi^'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  «cercuj(e);  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exercised,  used,  employed, 
or  exerted. 

"  It  la  natural  \/>  see  such  powers  with  a  Jealous  eye  j 
and,  when  stretihed  In  the  exercise,  they  alarm  and 
disgust  those  over  whom  they  are  exercUabts.'—IIar- 
ffrave:  Jurid.  Argum.  U"97),  p.  10. 

ex'-er-fi^e,  *  ©x-er-cyse,  «.  [Fr.  exercia.. 
from  Lat.  exercitium,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of 
exerceo  =  (IJ  to  drive  out  of  an  enclosure,  (2)  to 
drive  on,  (3)  to  keep  at  work,  to  exercise  :  ex 
~  out,  and  arceo  ~  to  keep  off ;  8p.  &  Port. 
exercido ;  Ital.  esercizw.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  putting  in  action  the  powers  or  uses 
of ;  the  act  of  using,  employing,  or  exerting ; 
use,  application,  exertion. 

"The  learning  of  the  situation  and  boundaries  of 
kingdoms,  being  onlvan  excrcUe  of  the  eye*  and  me- 
mory, ft  child  with  pleasure  will  learn  them."— ioct*  : 
On  Education. 

2.  Exertion  or  labour  of  the  body  for  pur- 
poses of  health  or  development  of  the  natural 
powers. 

•'  In  the  healthful  exerciae  of  the  field,  I  hunted 
with  abattalion  iust«ad  of  A\yac)t."—iiihb'm  :  Memoirt. 

3.  Systematic  exertion  of  the  body  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  dexterity,  skill,  or  ease 
in  any  art,  as  rowing,  fencing,  &c.  ;  bodily 
training. 

"  The  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to 
their  pxerciteM  than  any  nation:  one  seldom  sees  a 
young  gentleman  that  does  not  fence,  dance,  and  ride." 
-Addiwn. 

4.  The  act  of  carrj'ing  into  effect  or  en- 
forcing. 

"Whether  the  House  of  Commons  should  tAke  the 
advice  of  the  House  of  Lords  In  the  exercue  of  the 
legislative  power."— iitd/ow;  Memoirt,  i- 2iG. 

5.  The  practice  or  following  of  any  profes- 
sion or  occupation. 

6.  The  performance  of  religious  duties. 

"  Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  followed  their  mister  to  St.  Germain's,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion."— ^dJ/icm. 

7.  A  single  act  of  divine  worship. 

"  Good  sir  John. 
I'm  In  your  debt  for  your  last  exereite." 

Shaketp.  :  Richard  III.  UL  2. 

•  8.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  practice. 

"  For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercise." 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  If.,  Iv.  5. 

9.  An  occupation  or  habitual  practice. 

"  Hunting  was  his  dally  exercise-." 

Shaketp.  :  3  ffenry  VI..  Iv.  «. 

"  10.  Moral  training,  discipline. 
"  And  sufftetb  us.  as  for  our  exercite. 
With  sharp  scourges  of  aduersitie, 
Ful  often  to  be  felt  in  eondry  wise." 

Ciuiucer  :  C.  T..  9.034. 

11,  A  school  composition,  either  original  or 
a  translation  from  or  into  some  other  lan- 
guage. 

"  They  comprised  a  little  English  and  a  little  Latin 
—names  of  things,  declensions  uf  articles  and  substan- 
tives, exercises  thereon,  and  preliminary  rules."— 
Dickeru  :  DomJ^ey  i  Son,  ch.  xi. 

12.  A  task  set;  specif.,  a  lesson  given  for 
practice. 

"The  little  books  which  Paul  brings  homel  to  do 
those  long  exercisei  with."— Dickent:  DomJbey  Jt  Son, 
ch.  xl. 

n.  Technically: 
1.  Ecdes. : 

(1)  The  critical  explication  of  a  passage  of 
scripture,  at  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  b^  one 
teaching  presbyter,  succeeded  by  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  by  an- 
other; both  exhibitions  to  be  judged  of,  and 
censured  if  necessarj',  by  the  rest  of  the 
brethren.   The  second  speaker  is  said  to  add. 

■•It  is  most  expedient  that  in  every  towne  where 
schooles  and  repair  of  learned  tnen  are,  there  bea  time 
In  one  certain  day  every  week  appointed  to  that  exer- 
ci.*e  which  St.  Paul  calls  prophecying ;  the  order 
whereof  is  expressed  by  him  in  thir  words.  Let  the 
prophets  speak  tico  or  three,  and  let  the  other  judge, 
&c.  —First  Book  of  Discipline,  ch.  xil. 

(2)  The  presbytery. 

"The  ministers  of  the  exercite  of  Dalkeith."— .ilrtJ 
James  If. 

(3)  The  name  given  to  part  of  the  trials  to 
which  an  expectant  is  subjected,  before  being 
licensed  or  ordained, 

■*  In  the  trial  of  eviiectanti  before  their  entry  to  the 
ministry,  they  shall  fli^t  add  Hud  make  the  exercise 
publickly."— i'undiJi  ■  Abr.  Acts  Ass.,  p.  87. 


(4)  Family-worship  ;  family  prayers. 

"  Tliat  honest  i>crson  was,  According  U*  his  own  t^ 
count,  at  that  time  engaged  In  the  ex^rUe  of  tbt 
evening.'— .Sco«:  St.  Honant  tVett.  eh.  xxsviU. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Preparatory  practice  in  order  to  obtain 
skill. 

(2)  A  composition  intended  for  the  impror*. 
ment  of  the  singer  or  player. 

(3)  A  composition  or  thesis  required  of  can- 
didates for  degrees  in  music  in  the  universltlea. 
(Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

^  Exercise  and  addition :  One  of  the  exer- 
cises prescribed  to  students  of  theolog>'  in  the 
Scotch  universities,  and  also  to  candidates  for 
tlie  ministry,  consisting  of  an  exposition  of  % 
passage  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

"The  tryals  of  a  student.  In  order  to  hU  being  li- 
censed to  preach  the  goBi>el,  do  conslHt  In  these  pArtd, 
—3,  The  Presl>yterUl  Eierriie  &n<l  AdditPm:  The  *»- 
rrcise  givta  the  coherence  of  the  text  and  context,  the 
lo;;icardivlslon.  and  explanation  of  th*  words,  clearing 
hard  and  unusual  phrases,  if  any  1>«,  with  tiielr  tru« 
iind  proper  meaning,  according  to  the  'irlulnal  lan- 
guage, &c.  The  Additlim  gives  the  doctrinal  propoal- 
tions  or  truths.'— /'ardopcin'j  CoU.,  p.  30. 

8x'-er-9i9e,  'ex-er-cyBC,  v.t.  &.  i.    (Pr., 
Sp.,  &  Port,  exercer ;  Ital.  exercere.]     [Exer- 
cise, s.] 
A.  Transith'e : 

1.  To  employ;  to  engage  in  employment; 
hi  set  in  action  or  operation  ;  to  exert ;  to 
cause  to  act. 

"This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  It  Is  ex^eit«d 
immediately  about  things.  Is  called  Judgment"— 
i^^cke 

2.  To  put  in  practice  or  operation  ;  to  carry 
out  in  action  ;  to  exert. 

"The  prinees  of  the  Gentiles  exercite  dominion  ot« 
them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upoa 
them."— i/artAew  ix.  26. 

3.  To  perform  the  duties  of ;  to  carry  out ; 
to  fulfil :  as,  To  exercise  an  office. 

"A  man's  body  is  confined  to  a  place;  but  when 
friendship  is.  all  offices  are  granted  to  him  and  hU 
deputy  ;  for  he  may  cz«-n'M  them  by  his  friend.  — 
Bacon  :  Euayt ;  0/  Friendship. 

*  4.  To  observe,  to  keep  up. 

"  The  new  ffest  of  whicbe  iij  In  the  yere  we  exerofM." 
—Coventry  Mysteries,  p  71. 

5.  To  train  by  use  or  practice  to  any  act ;  to 
habituate  to  any  act. 

"Strong  meat  belougeth  to  them  who,  by  reason  a< 
use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil." — Hebrews  v.  H, 

6.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  employed  or  busy  ;  to 
occupy. 

"  He  will  exereite  himself  with  pleasure,  and  with- 
out weariness,  in  that  godlike  employment  of  dolnf 
good.'—Atterbury. 

7.  To  keep  in  a  state  of  pain  or  discomfort; 
to  deprive  of  rest,  peace,  or  quiet. 

'■  Wliere  pain  of  unextinguishable  flr« 

Must  exArrcUe  us."'  MiUon  :  P.  L..  IL  M. 

8.  To  cause  mental  occupation  to  ;  to  make 
anxious  or  solicitous ;  to  cause  earnest  or 
anxious  thought  to. 

9.  To  use  in  exercise ;  to  practise  the  use  ot 

"  Meantime  TU  draw  up  my  Numidian  troop 
Within  the  square,  to  exercise  their  arms. 

Additon:  Cato,  IL  L 

10.  To  cause  to  take  exercise  for  the  exer- 
tion and  strengthening  of  the  muscles,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bodily  powers,  the  acquiring 
of  skill  or  dexterity  in  any  act  or  pursuit,  Ac. 

"  B.  Intrant. :  To  take  exercise ;  to  use 
action  or  exertion  ;  to  practise. 

"  The  Lacedemonians  were  remarkable  for  the  spoT^ 
and  Alexander  the  Great  frequently  exereUed  at  ft"— 
Broo^ne. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exercise  and  to  practise :  "  These  terms  are 
equally  applied  to  the  actions  and  liabits  of 
men ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  the 
powers  are  called  forth  ;  we  practise  in  that 
where  frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is 
requisite:  we  exercise  an  art;  we  practise  a 
profession  :  we  may  both  exercise  or  practise  a 
virtue  ;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  par- 
ticular occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which 
seems  to  demand  a  peculiar  effort  of  the 
mind ;  the  latter  is  that  which  is  done  daily 
and  ordinarily  :  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  manner 
are  said  to  ^rercise  patience,  fortitude  or  for- 
bearance ;  to  practise  charity,  kindness,  be- 
nevolence, and  the  like.  .  .  .  The  health  of 
the  body  and  tiie  vigour  of  the  mind  are  alike 
impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise;  in  every  art 
practice  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
acquiring  perfection  :  the  exercise  of  the  me- 
mory is  of  the  lirst  importance  in  the  education 
of  children  ;  constant  practice  in  writing  is 
almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
penmanship  is  acquired." 


f&te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine ;    go.  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wplf.  work,  whd.  son :  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  ciir.  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     ae.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(2)  Ue  thus  discriiniiiutes  iK-tweeii  to  f^xtr- 
cis«  and  to  cxfrt  ;  "  Tlip  eiiiploytiieiit  of  some 
power  or  qualification  that  belongs  to  oneself 
is  the  coiniiion  idea  conveyed  by  iliese  terms  ; 
but  extri  may  be  used  for  what  is  internal 
or  external  of  oneself;  fxtroUt  only  for  that 
whi(!h  forms  an  express  part  of  oneself  :  hence 
we  speak  of  exerting  one's  strength,  or  exerting 
one's  voice,  or  exerting  one's  influence :  of 
exf.rrisirig  one's  limbs,  exercising  one's  under- 
standing, or  exercising  one's  tongue.  Exert  is 
often  oi3y  used  for  an  individual  act  of  calling 
forth  into  action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the 
idea  of  repeated  or  continued  exertion."  (Crahb : 
Eng.  Syiion.) 

fix'-er-9i9-er,  s.    [Eng.  exercis(e);   er.] 

1.  One  who  exercises,  performs,  exerts,  or 
carries  out. 

"  God  never  granteth  any  power  or  authority,  but  he 
•ppointeth  also  who  ahali  oe  the  lawfull  ex«rcUm 
and  executours  of  the  same."— fWt« ;  Againtt  Alien. 
p.  4B8. 

2.  One  who  takes  exercise. 

Sx-er-^i^  -i-ble,  a.    [Exercisable.] 

fix'-er-^is-ing,  pr.  j3ar.,(i.,&5.  [Exercise, v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  Assnbst. :  Thesameas  Exercise, a. (q. v.). 

exerclsing-apparatus,  s.  An  appara- 
tus for  the  use  of  gymnasts,  or  for  the  training 
of  special  muscles. 

•  ex-er-oi-ta'-tion,  *  ex-er-ci-ta-oloun, 

8.     [Ijat.  exercitatio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of 
exercen.] 

1.  Exercise,  exertion. 

"Bodili  exrrcUacioun  ie  profitable  to  lltel  thing.'— 
Wycliffe:  1  Tim.  iv. 

2.  Practice,  use,  exercise. 

"  By  the  vsage  and  exercitacioun  of  patience."— 
Chaucer:  Boethtut,  p.  140. 

3.  An  exercise,  an  essay,  a  dissertation. 

"  lu  hia  paradoxical  cxercUationt  against  the  Ariato- 
telians."— 'Fft((e.-  £xctunon  of  Scepticks,  p.  1- 

•8x-er-9i'-tion,  *  ex-«r-<sl-tioun,  s.  [Lat. 
exercitio,  from  exercitus,  pa.  par.  of  exerceo.] 

1.  Bodily  exercise  or  training. 

"  The  hall  Lordia  refers  the  exercitiounot  the  Klngis 
malst  noble  i^>ersoQ  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lordis 
being  with  him  for  the  time." — Order  of  Part.  tan. 
U2&),  Keith't  nist.  (App.).  p.  10. 

2.  Military  exercise  ;  the  act  of  drilling. 

"That  exercitioune  may  be  had  throwout  all  the 
renlme  amaiit-is  all  our  soulraue  lordis  liegis." — ActM 
Jo*,   v.,  1540  (ed.  18141.  p.  863, 

ix-er'-9i-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

Lav) :  The  i>erson  to  whom  the  profits  of  a 
ship  belong,  whether  he  be  the  owner  or  only 
the  hirer. 

Sf-er'gue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ef  («x)  =  out, 
and  epyoc  {ergon)  =  work.]  The  small  space 
beneath  the  base  line  of  a  subject  engraved 
on  a  coin  or  medal,  and  in  which  the  date  and 
engraver's  name  is  placed,  or  some  brief  in* 
scription  of  secondary  importance. 

&C-ert',  v.t.    k  i.     [Lat.  exertxis,  exsertvs,  pa. 
par.  of  exsero  =  to  thrust  out :  ex  ■=  out,  and 
KTO  —  to  join  ;  to  put  together.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  \.  To  push  out  or  forward  ;  to  put  or 
thrust  forth. 

"  The  8tars  ezert  their  heads." 

Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  Metamorphotei  i. 

*  2.  To  bring  out  or  forward. 

"  The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece, 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  thi§," 

Dryden  :  Eteonora.  164,  166. 

3.  To  put  forth  or  forward  ;  as  strength, 
power,  ability  ;  to  strain  ;  to  put  in  action  or 
operation. 

"  When  the  service  of  Brltiiin  requires  your  courage 
and  conduct,  you  may  exert  tbem  both." — ItryUen. 

4.  To  strive  ;  to  apply  to  some  work  or  ob- 
ject. (In  this  sense  the  reflexive  pronoun  is 
used  with  Ihe  verb.) 

"  The  Whig  leadei-s  exerted  themselves  to  rally  their 
followers,   held  meetings  at  the    RoBe."—M(icaulap: 
Bi»l.  Eng..  ch.  xxiiL 
6,  To  perform  ;  to  pat  in  action. 

"  When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command 
tipoii  (iiiy  faculty  of  the  soul,  or  member  of  tlie  body, 
it  luLs  iliine  nil  that  the  whole  man.  as  a  moral  agent, 
cnn  do  for  the  actual  exercise  or  employmeutof  such  a 
faculty  or  member."— SotWA. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  exertions ;  to  strive. 

'■  How  art  exerting  might  with  nature  vie." 

Philipg  :  FattoraU,  v. 


ey-er'-tion,  s.    [Exert.] 

1.  The  act  of  exerting  or  straining ;  a  putting 
into  action  or  active  operation  ;  an  effort,  an 
endeavour ;  a  struggle. 

■'  The  several  exertiont  of  the  several  organs."— Fair  -■ 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  2L 

2.  A  labour  ;  a  laborious  effort :  as.  It  is  an 
exertion  to  liini  tc)  sjieak. 

IT  For  the  dift'erent-e  between  exertion  and 
endeavour,  see  Endeavour. 

** ey-er'-tive,  a.     [Eng.  exert;  -ive.]    Having 

the  power  to  exert ;  exerting. 

* ey-ert-ment,  s.  [F.n^.  exert;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  exerting;  exertion. 

*  ex-e'-sion,  s.     [Lat.  exes^is,  pa.  par.  of  exedo 

=  to  eat  away  ;  ex  -  out,  and  edo  =  to  eat.] 
The  act  or  process  of  eating  through. 

•■TheophrastiiB  denleth  the  exesion  or  forcing  of 
viljers  througli  the  belly  of  the  d&m."~Brovnie  : 
Vulgar  Brrourt.  bk.  lii..  en.  ivl. 

*  ex-es'-tu-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  ex(xstxuitum,  sup. 

of  excestuo  =  to  boil  up  :  ar  =  out,  and  cestuo 
=  to  boil  ;  CBstiis  —  heat,  boiling.]  To  boil 
up  ;  to  be  in  a  ferment ;  to  be  agitated. 

*  ex-os-tu-a'-tion,  s.    (Lat.  excBstuatio,  from 

exts^tuo  =  to  boil  up.]  The  act  or  state  of 
boiling  up  ;  eflTervescence,  ebullition,  ferment. 

•"Saltpetre  Ls  In  operation  a  cold  body:  physicians 
and  chymlsts  give  it  iu  fevers,  to  allay  the  inward 
exegfiiationt  of  the  blood  and  hmuoura."  —  Boyle: 
Wo>-ks,  i.  304. 

6x'-et-er,s.  &a.  [A.S.^z€;i-Cas(re=  Castle  on 
the  Exe.] 

A.  -^s  substantive : 

Oeog.  :  A  city  in  the  south  of  Devon,  about 
174  iniles  W.  by  S.  from  London. 

B,  As  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaiuing  to  the 
city  mentioned  under  A. 

Exeter-elm,  s 

Bat. :  Ulvtus  viontana. 

Exeter-oak,  5. 

Bot. :  Quercus  Cerris. 

Exeter-domesday,  orExon-domea- 
day,  s.  An  ancient  record,  written  on  532 
double  pages  of  vellum,  giving  an  account 
of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, with  the  several  properties,  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  the  live  stock  on  each  farm. 
The  record  is  believed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  William  the  Conqueror  : 
from  it  the  well-known  Domesday  Book  was 
compiled.  [Domesday.]  It  is  preserved  among 
the  records  of  Exeter  cathedral,  and  was  offi- 
cially published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  1816,  as 
a  supplement  to  Domesday. 

Sx'-e-iillt,   v.i.     [Lat  3rd  per.  pi.  pr.  indie. 

of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  ex  =  out  and  eo  =to  go.] 

Lit. :  They  go  out :  a  word  used  in  dramatic 

literature   to  express  the  retiring  of  actors 

from  the  stage. 

exeunt  onines,  vhr.  [Lat. = they  all  go 
out.]  A  phiase  used  to  express  that  all  the 
actors  retii'e  from  the  stjtge  at  the  same  time. 

$X  l&'-9i-e  (or  91  as  shi),  ph.T.  [Lat.  ]  From 
the  face  of;  applied  to  what  appears  on  the 
face  of  a  document  or  writing. 

*  ex-foe-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ftr=out,  without, 
and  Eng.  /(Elation  (q.v.).]  Imperfect  foetation 
in  some  organ  exterior  to  the  uterus ;  extra- 
uterine foetation. 

*  ex-fo'-li-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  ex/ollatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exfoHo  =  to  strip  ofl"  leaves  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  folium  =  a  leaf.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Min.  :  To  split  into  scales  ;  to  become 
converted  into  scales  at  the  surface  from  heat 
or  decomposition. 

2.  Snrg. :  To  fall  or  come  off  in  scales,  as 
pieces  of  carious  bone. 

■"Our  work  went  on  successfully,  the  bone  exfoliat- 
ing from  the  edges," — Wisetnan  :  Surgery. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  scale ;  to  free  from  scales 
or  splintera. 

ex-fo-li-a'-tloil,  s.  [Pref.  ex;  Eng.  foliation 
(q-v.).] 

1.  Min.:  A  separation  or  coming  off  in 
scales  or  lamiute. 


2.  Surg. :  Scaling  ;  the  separation  or  falling 
off  in  scales,  aa  of  pieces  *>f  carious  bone; 
desfiuamation. 

"Flesh  will  soon  arise  In  that  cut  of  the  bona,  and  mak« 
exultation  of  what  is  necessary.'— fKuewwti:  Surgery. 

•  6x-f6'-U-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  «a/oiiai(«); 
■ivp..] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Causing  or  tending  W  cause 
exfoliation  ;  exfoliating. 

B.  Assubst.  :  A  preparation  which  has  the 
Iiroi.erty  or  quality  of  causing  exfoliation. 

"Dipse  the  bone  vfiih  tiie  milder  exfoliative*.  tlU 
tlie  burnt  tHjne  U  cast  i>S:—Wi*eman:  Surgery. 
bit.  it.  ch.  viL 

e^-hal'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exluilie) ;  -abU.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exhaled  or  evaporated. 

"  They  do  not  appear  to  emit  any  at  all,  if  they  be 
examined  »ft«r  the  same  manner  with  other  exhaloAl* 
bodies."- Boi/i«  ■    tKorta,  UL  286. 

*  ex-hal'-ant,  a.    [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 

exknlo.]     Having  the  property  or  quality  of 
exhaling  or  evaporating. 

e:^-ha-la'-tioii,  *  ex-a-la-tlon,  s.  [Lat. 
exhalatio,  from  exhalatus,  pa.  par.  of  exhale; 
Fr.  exhalaison,  exhalation ;  Sp.  exhaUicion;  ItaL 
esala2ione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  exhaling  or  sending 
forth  in  the  form  of  vapour  ;  evaporation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhaled  or  evaporated ; 
evaporation. 

3.  That  which  is  exhaled  or  emitted  in  the 
form  of  vapour  or  steam  ;  an  effluvium,  aii 
emanation ;  as  from  marshes,  decaying  mat- 
ter, &c. 

"  He  would  have  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
peat  smoke,  and  foui  with  a  hundn^d  noisome  exhala- 
tiont.'^Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xili. 

Sx-ha'le  (1),  v.t.  &.  i.     [Fr.  exhaUr,  from  Lat. 
exhalo  =  to  breathe  out :  ex  =  out,  and  hah 
=  to  breathe;  Sp.  exhalar ;  Ital.  esalare.] 
A.  Transitive . 

1.  Tn  breathe  out ;  to  emit  in  breath. 

■'  Twelve  men  of  greatest  strength  iu  Tn>y  left  with 
their  lives  exhaVd.' 

Chapman:  Homer' t  Iliad,  xvUL 

2.  To  emit  as  in  a  vapour. 

"  The  vapours  which  are  exhaled  out  of  the  earth."^ 
Ray :  Creation,  pt  1. 

3.  To  emit  in  any  way. 

"  F«r  her  no  baluu  their  sweets  exhnle." 

Langhom  :  Owen  of  Carron. 

4.  To  draw  or  cause  to  be  emitted  or  to  riao 
in  vapours  or  exhalations. 

"  Breath  a  vajxtur  is. 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  exhale  this  vapour  now," 

Shakesp.  :  PoMioiiate  Pilgrim.  89. 

*  5,  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  flow. 

"  For  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwelUI' 
ahaketp. :  Eichard  II!.,  L  l 

'  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  exhaled  or  emitted  as  vapour ;  to 
evaporate  ;  to  rise  and  pass  off  as  vapour. 

"  When  orient  light 
Exhaling  flrst  from  darkness  they  beheld." 

Milton :  P.  L..  viL  SSft. 

2,  To  send  out  exhalations. 

"  Our  choice  exotica  to  the  breeze  exhale.' 

Cawthorn .   Taste. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  exhale  and 
to  emit,  see  Emit, 

*  ex-ha'le,  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng.  haU 
((j.v.).]     To  haul  or  drag  out. 


*  eX'ha'le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exhaU ;  -ment.^ 
That  which  is' exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

"  Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth  ■ 
gross  and  corporal  exhalement .  be  I<iund  a  long  time 
defective  ui>oQ  the  exactest  scales."— flro«m« ."  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

*  e^-hal'-en^e,  s.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  of 
exhah.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhaling. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled  ;  an  exhalation. 

*  e^-hal'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  exhalans,  pr.  par.  ol 
exhalo.]  Exhaling ;  having  the  power  oi 
quality  of  exhaling. 

e^-hausf.  v.t.  [Lat.  exhanstus,  pa.  par.  of 
exhaurio  =  to  draw  out,  to  drink  up,  to  drain: 
ex  —  />ut.  fully,  and  haurio  =  to  drain.] 

1.  Tr>  draw  out ;  to  drain  off  the  whole  of 
anything  ;  to  drain  till  nothing  is  left. 

"  Though  the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth 
our  study,  jet  they  ezhautted  not  all."— iocA^. 


b6)l,  h6^:  po^t.  j^li  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:i^st.    ph  =  £ 
Htlan.  -tian  =  shao.    -tion,  -sion  =  abiin:  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  b^l,  deL 
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2.  To  empty  by  drawing  off  or  out  the  con- 
teiils  :  an.  To  exiiaust  a  vesst-]  of  tlie  air  cun- 
taiiicd  theieiu. 

3.  To  use  up  or  expend  the  whole  of;  to 
consume. 

"UIb  patrlmou7  was  e:rltaiuf«d  by  tlie  great  ex- 
pense."—air  H'.  Jonet:  Persntn  Urammar.    (PifL) 

4.  To  wear  out  by  exertion  ;  to  tire  out. 

"There  Ls  uo  ma.i)  thnttbluks  waruJyaud  fur  along 
titae  upuu  a,  ttiiug,  but  iiiit;htlly  czhauttt  bis  apli-jta. 
—^utrp:  :iermona,  vol.  iii,,  ser  3, 

5.  To  bring  out  or  forvviird  ;ill  the  facts  or 
arf^uments  connected  with  a  subject ;  to  ex- 
ojuine  or  discuss  thorout^hly :  as,  To  exhaust  a 
question. 

*  6.  To  draw  out ;  to  excite. 

"  spare  not  the  bfibe 
Whose  dimpled   amiles  mmi  fooU  cxJiaiml  tlieir 
mercy."  Sliake»p.  :  2Hmoti,  iv.  J. 

^  For  the  difTereace  between  to  exJuiust  and 
to  Sjjend,  see  Spkno. 

S^-haU8f ,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exiiaiistus,  x>a-  par.  of 
exiuiurio.] 

^  A,  As  adj. :  Drained  of  resoui'ces  or 
power  ;  exhausted,  worn  out. 

"liit,L'iin>erate,  dissnlnte,  exhuuxt  through  riot," — 
Burton:  AnMomy  of  Melanofu>ly,  p-  63. 

B,  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Kxuaust-steam 
(q.v.). 

exhaust-fan,  5.  One  in  which  the  circu- 
lation is  obtained  hy  Viumum,  iu  contrudis- 
tint-'tioii  ti>  thatwhicli  acts  l'yi)Ienum,  rorciii^j 
a  body  of  ail'  into  and  through  a  chauiber  or 
passaj;e-way.    [Blower  ;  Fan.J 

exhaust-nozzle,  s. 

^tiXDii  Eng. :  The  blast  orifice  or  nozzle. 

exhaust-orifice,  s. 

Steam  Eng. :  Tiie  same  as  Exhadst-nozzle. 

exhaust-pipe,  s. 

Stfam,  Eng. :  A  pipe  condacting  the  spent 
steam  IVom  the  cylinder. 

exhaust-port,  5. 

Steaiiu  Eng. :  The  passage  leading  from  the 
cylinder  to  the  condenser  or  to  the  open  air. 

exhaust-regulator,  s. 

Steam  Eng.  :  A  valve  adjusted,  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  by  compressing  or  relaxing 
the  spring  held  within  the  tube,  by  means  of 
a  disc  secured  to  the  end  of  the  spindle. 

exhaust-Steam,  s. 

steam  Eng. :  8teani  which  passes  out  of  the 
cylinder  after  having  performed  its  fuucti'in. 
It  is  emitted  by  its  own  pi-essure  wlien  the 
exhaust-\'alve  is  opene<l,  and  its  Section  is 
assisted  by  the  advancing  piston,  which  is 
being  driven  by  the  live  steam  behind  it. 

exhaust-valve,  s. 

Steam  Eng.  :  The  valve  which  governs  the 
opening  by  which  steam  is  allowed  to  escape. 
The  eduction-valve.  The  valve  iu  the  educ- 
tion passage  of  the  steamcylinder  of  a  Cornish 
engine,  phiced  between  the  cylinder  and  air- 
pump,  and  worked  Ity  the  tappet  motion,  so 
as  to  i)pen  shortly  after  the  equilibrium-valve, 
and  admit  the  steam  to  the  condenser. 

e^-hausf -ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Exhaust,  ri] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjeciivE  : 

1.  Drained,  dra\vn  off  or  out. 

2.  Consumed  utterly  ;  used  up. 

"  Iliat  source  of  evils  uot  exJtanst^  yet" 

Cowfter:  Task,  vi.  869. 

3.  Tiretl  out ;  worn  out  witli  exertion. 

ex-haust'-er,  s.    [Eng.  exhaust;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
hausts. 

"  Which  of  the  ancients  wasUiisfxAtiMfn-of  nature, 
could  vxplaiii  ita  phonumeiKi,  or  tell  how  tilings  nre 
brought  to  pstsa^"— Ellis:  Knowledge qf  J)ivin€  Thirvjs. 
p.  33T. 

2.  Gas-vmking :  An  apparatus  by  which  re- 
flex pressure  of  gas  upon  t!ie  retorts  is  pre- 
vented. The  forms  are  various  ;  one  consists 
of  a  de\nce  like  one  form  of  rotary  steam- 
engine,  which  has  au  eccentric  revolving  hub 
and  sliding  piston  iu  a  eyliudrieal  chamber. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  rotary  pump. 

e^-haust'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  exkuust;  -dbh.] 
That  may  or  can  be  exhausted,  consumed,  or 
completely  used  up. 

"  A  nuni  which  Collins  could  scarcely  think  cxAaiuf- 
ibte.'—Jahnsoii:  Licet  of  the  P'^cU  ;  Collins. 


ex-hausf -ing,  T^T.  par.,a.,&Ls.  [Exhaust,!).] 
A^  As  pr.  pur.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  exhaust ;  causing 
or  tending  to  cause  exhaustion. 

C.  A^  suhst.  :  The  act  of  draining,  consum- 
ing, or  compieUdy  using  up  ;  exhaustion. 

exhausting-syringe,  s.  a  syringe  witli 
its  valves  so  arranged  as  ti>  withdraw  the  air 
from  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

e^-haust-ion  (ion  as  yiin),  «.    [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  exhaustus,  pa.  i>ar.  o( exham-'co.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  draining  off  or  out ;  the  act  of 
emptying  completely  of  the  contents  ;  the  act 
of  using  up  completely. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  com- 
pletely used  up. 

3.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  tired  out 
with  exertion  ;  a  complete  loss  of  strength. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Logric :  A  metliod  of  proving  a  point  by 
showing  that  all  otlicr  alteriiuUves  are  ini- 
possible,  all  the  elements  which  bear  against 
it  being  discussed  and  shown  to  be  untenable 
or  absurd. 

2.  Math.  :  A  method  of  proving  the  equality 
of  two  magnitudes  by  a  reductio  ad  abs^Lrdum. 
—that  is,  by  showing  that  if  eitlier  is  greater 
or  less  tlian  the  other  a  coutradietion  will 
arise. 

3.  Ph>isics:  The  term  is  much  used  in  con- 
nection  with  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  or 
rather  an  approach  to  one  by  an  air-i>uiup. 

e^-haust'-ive,  a.    [Eng.  exiiaust;  -ive.] 
1.  Tending  to  exhaust ;  exhausting. 
■   2.  Applied  to  an  inquiry,  speech,  assay,  Ac, 
which  deals  with  a  subject  so  thoroughly  as 
to  leave  no  point  unexauiined. 

e^-haust'-less,    a.     [Eng.   exhaust;    -less.] 
That  cannot  l)e  exliausted  ;  inexhaustible. 


Brought  from  the  » 


■■  Everduring  stores 
a 'a  exh<uiMtl€ta  ^Ideu  shore&'' 
lilackinore :  Creati'iH. 


* e^-haust'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -Tueut.] 
The  act  of  exhausting  ;  exhaustion. 

"This  bishoprick  being  ati'eady  very  meanly  en- 
dowed iu  regnrd  of  the  coiitiuual  chartfe  and  exhaust- 
tnenu  of  the  place."— /f«ftop  Wiltiatnt:  To  Da&t  of 
Buckingham ;  Vabaia,  p.  5S. 

*e:5:-haust'-ure,  s.  [Eng.  exhaust;  -ure.] 
The  act  of  exhausting ;  exhaustion. 

ex'-he-dra,  s.    [Exedea.] 

*es:-her'-e-date,  v.t.  [Lat.  exheredatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exheredo  ==  to  disinherit :  ez  =  out, 
away,  and  Acres  =  an  heir  ;  Fr.  exhirider.]  To 
disinherit. 

*e5:-her-e-da'-tion,  ».  [Tjat.  exkrredatio, 
from  ex}ie}-edatus,  pa.  par.  of  exheredo.']  The 
act  of  disinheriting. 

"  By  the  ancient  Roman  law.  the  father  might  pro- 
nounce rxJieKdaUoii  withuut  any  c;iuse ;  but  the 
rigour  of  thid  law  waa  restxained  and  moderated  by 
Juatiuian." — C}ia  tnbcrs. 

•  6^-he-red-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exheredito, 
freq.  from  exheredo  =  to  disinherit.]  The  act 
of  disinheriting. 

"There  are  unanswerable  dissuasions  from  puiiiah- 
iug  to  ej:hereditali'm.  and  losa  of  life."—  M'aterfioutt'  : 
Afiol'tfja  for  Learnitig,  p.  25L 

e^-hib'-lt,  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat.  exhibitus,  pa.  par. 
of  €a:/ii/)CO=  to  present,  to  exhibit;  ex  =  out, 
and  liabcQ  =  to  have,  to  hold  ;  Fr.  exhiber;  Sp. 
exhibir ;  Ilal.  essihire.] 

A»  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  offer  to  public  view ;  to  present  or 
put  forward  for  inspection  ;  to  show. 

"  If  Any  claim  redresa  of  Injustice,  they  sbonid  ex- 
hibit their  petitions  iu  the  street."— S/uiAfjp.  .■  Measure 
/or  .i/eanure.  iv.  4. 

2.  To  show,  to  display ;  to  manifest  pub- 
licly ;  to  furnish  an  instance  or  example  of 

"The  preat  ill-used  and  ill-paid  Drudge  family  car- 
A/iii(  as  strong  a  partiality  for  spring  flowers  as  their 
richer  neighboiu-s."- fiui/^r  Telegraph.  May  14, 1883. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  To  present ;  to  bring  forward  pub- 
licly or  ofRcially. 

"  He  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge 
of  high  treason  agaiust  the  earL" — Clarendon. 

2.  Med.  :  To  administer. 


B.  Intransidtx : 

I,  To  show,  display,  or  manifest  one'ii  self 
in  any  larticular  capacity'  or  churacter. 

*  2.  To  olfer  or  present  an  exhibition. 

%  For  the  dillereuce  between  Ut  exhibit 
and  to  give,  see  Givk;  for  that  betweeii  to 
exhihit  and  to  slww,  see  Show. 

e^-ldb'-it,  *ex-hib  Ite,  a.  &  $.    [Lat.  tx 

hibUui,  pa.  pai-.  o(  exhib&).] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Exhibited,  shown,  displayed, 
presented. 

"  By  hla  hunuuiite  exhUtUe  vnto  va  for  fod<.'— 
Gardner  *  The  Prcsenct-  in  the  liacruTntnt,  to.  bi. 

B>  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Anything  exhibited  or  put  up  for  ei- 
hibitiou. 

"  Tliat  thorough  inspection  of  tLo  exhibttt  by  which 
tht]  iUHtructivc  puriKne  of  the  wonderful  coUcctkon 
ciui  be  most  fully  reiUiscd."— /<tz%  Tt-tegraph,  M*y  li, 
14^3. 

2.  A  paper  or  document  presented  to  a 
court  or  tu  an  auditor,  referee,  &c.,  as  a 
voucher,  or  in  proof  of  facts  ;  a  voucher. 

II,  Law :  A  document  or  other  thing  ex- 
hibited to  a  witness  when  giving  evidence, 
and  referred  to  by  hiiu  in  his  evidence ;  speci- 
llcally,  a  document,  &c.,  referred  to  by  a 
witness  in  making  an  affidavit,  and  referred 
to  by  him  in  the  alttdavit. 

"  File  Ua  tbre^  or  wire  whereon  writs  atid  other 
cxhibiU  lu  courts  luid  olS<.-ea  are  tiiod.'— Cowef. 

e^-llib'-i-tant,  s.    [Eng.  exhibit;  -ant.} 
Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 

ey-hib'-i-ter,  $.    (Eng.  exhibit;  -er.) 

1.  One  who  exhibits  anything ;  one  who 
sends  or  lends  any  tiling  for  exhibition. 

*  2.  One  who  presents  a  bill,  charge,  or 
petition. 

"  He  seems  indifTerent, 
Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  chtriahiiig  the  exhibiten  agaiusl  us." 

Shaixtp. :  Uenry  r.,  L  L 

e^-hi-bi'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  exhibitio,  from  exhi- 
bitus, \ya..  par.  of  exhibeo ;   Fr.  exhibition;  Sp. 

exhibicion ;  Ilal.  etdhizlon^.} 
I.  Ordinary  Lang^iu^e : 

1.  The  actof  exhibiting,  displaying,  or  show- 
ing publicly  ;  a  showing  or  preseuting  to  view; 
a  display. 

"  What  are  all  mechauick  works,  bat  tbe  sensible 
exhitdiion  of  mathcmatick  demonstrations  1'" — Grew. 

2.  The  act  of  showing,  displaying,  or  mani- 
festing ;  the  act  of  allowing  to  be  seen  ;  as,  an 
exhibition  of  temper. 

3.  The  act  of  presenting,  producing,  or  ex- 
hibiting documents,  &,c.,  before  any  tribunal, 
in  proof  or  support  of  facts.     [II,  2.] 

4.  That  which  is  exliibited,  shown,  or  dis- 
played publtely  ;  an  exhibit. 

5.  A  place  where  works  of  art,  manufactares, 
natural  or  aititicial  productions,  &c.,  are  pub- 
hcly  exhibited. 

6.  A  show,  a  display :  as.  He  made  quite  an 
exhibition  of  himself.    (CoUoquial.) 

*  7.  An  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  ;  a  pen- 
sion.    [II.  3.] 

"  What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receirea. 
Like  exhi'Ation  thou  shalt  liave  fruiu  me.' 

Shakesp. :  Two  UenJlemen  qf  I'erona,  L  &. 

*  8.  Payment,  retiUTi,  recompense. 

"  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for  ^wns.  petticoats, 
nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhi'jUion.~-Shai^p.  :  Othello, 
iv.  a 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Med.:  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy, 
as  medicine. 

2.  Scots  Law:  An  action  for  compelling  de- 
liver)' of  documents. 

3.  Univ. :  A  benefaction  or  endowment  for 
the  maintenajice  of  scholars  in  the  English 
Universities. 

^  For  the  difference  between  exhibition  and 
show,  see  Show. 

ey-hi-bi'-tion-er,  s.    (Eng.  exhibition:  -er.] 

A  pensioner  ;  specif.,  one  who  holds  an  exhi- 
bition at  one  of  the  Universities. 

"A  fifth  part  for  repairs,  a  teutli  at  least  for  an 

ezhibUi'»ier.  ~  Barm^ :    Hist.   Reformation,    bk,  iii. 

(an,  lo36r. 

*  ex  -  hib' -  i  -  tive,  a.     {Eng.  exhibit ; -ive.] 
Exhibiting,  displaying,  represent^itive. 

"  So  is  the  sacramental  bread  a  eyinbol  exhibitive  of 
the  one  true  body  of  Christ." —  Waterland :  Worki, 
vlii.  231. 


f&te,  fS.t.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  p6t« 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Sjh*lan.    ae.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


exhibitively— exile 
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•  C3f-llib'-i-tive-ly,   adv.     [Eug.  exhibUlve; 
■ly.]    By  rcpreseiitation, 

"The  trope  liew  Id  the  verb  'was.'  put  for  'oignlty.' 
iir  '  exliibil-iiiel!/  signify.'"— WatirUinU  :  C/uirge  urt  f/te 

ey-hib'-i-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  exhibits  or  shows 
anything  ;  specif.,  one  who  exliibits  articles 
at  a  public  exliibitiou. 

"TiU  the  Bpecttttor.  whoa  while  waa  pleased 
Uure  thau  the  exhibitor  hiiuaulf,  becuiuea 
Weai7  aad  fftiiit" 

Wordatmrlh:  Excursion,  bk.  vUi. 

2.  Law :  One  who  makes  an  exhibit. 


•eip-hib'-i-tor-y,  a.  [Eui^.  exhibit ; -o)-}/.] 
Exhibitiug,  displaying,  deeharatory. 

"  la  au  exhibitor!!  bill,  or  schetlule,  of  expencM  for 
their  removal  this  yenr,  iw  it  seems,  meuti'iii  is  made 
of  ciirryiUK  the  cluck  ti'om  tiie  cotletfe-bull  to  Giirsiug- 
toii  house."—  Warton  :  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  p.  87tf. 

•  e^'taH'-ar-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exhilaraus. 
pr.  par.  of  exhilaro  =  to  cheer,  to  gladden  :  ex 
=  out.  fully,  and  hUaro  =  to  cheer  ;  hilaris  = 
glad,  merry.] 

A.  A-'iOfij.:  Cheering,  gladdening  ;  exciting 
joy  or  mirth. 

B»  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  exliilarates, 
cheers,  or  excites  joy  or  miith. 

"  To  LeoniiJpd  it  was  an  exhUarant  and  a  cordial."— 
Soutftey  :  The  Doctor,  ch.  liucviL 

2.  Pkarm.  {PI.):  Medicines  whose  primary 
effect  iato  cause  an  exaltation  of  the  spirits,  and, 
through  their  influem-e  on  the  brain,  a  general 
excitement  or  augmentation  of  the  functions 
of  the  wliole  body,  stimulating  tlie  vascular 
system  through  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  ah^ohol  in  tlie  form  of  distilled 
sjiirit,  wine,  malt  liquids,  ether,  acetic  etlier, 
chloroform.  Indian  hemp,  and  opium  in  small 
doses.  They  are  given  in  low  conditions  of  tlie 
nervous  system,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
necessity  to  stimiUate  for  a  time  tlie  heart  and 
circulatory  system.    (Gan-od :  Mat.  Medica.) 

ei^-hil'-ai-rate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  exhilaratiLS, 
pa.  par.  of  exhilaro.] 

A«  Trans. :  To  cheer,  to  gladden,  to  make 
cheerful  or  merry,  to  enliven,  to  excite  joy  or 
mirth  in,  to  animate. 

"  The  force  of  that  fallacious  fruit, 
That  with  ex7iilarti(itig  vapours  bland 
About  their  spirits  had  pl;iyed,  aud  iumoat  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  e.\haled." 

iitaton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1.0«-49. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  cheerful,  merry, 
or  lively. 

"The  sLiiningof  the  sun.  whereby  all  thio^  exhilar- 
ate, and  do  fructify,  t3  eitiier  hiudered  by  clouds 
above,  or  uiiata  below."— fiacon;  Speech  in  Parliament 
lo  the  Speakers  Excuee. 

e^  -hil'-a-rat-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Ex- 
hilarate.] 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particLp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening;  exhilaration. 

ejf-hil'-a-rat-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exhilaTat- 
i'tg--^y-]  I"  an  exhilarating  manner;  so  as 
In  gladden,  cheer,  or  animate. 

ex-hil-a-ra'-tloil,  s.  [Lat.  exhUanUio,  from 
exhiiiratus,  jtx  par.  of  exhilaro.] 

1.  The  act  of  exhilarating,  cheering,  gladden- 
ing, or  enlivening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  or  becoming  exhilarated, 
cheered,  or  enlivened. 

"Every  ai)eciee  of  tori'or  is  subdued  ;  an  exhilara. 
fion  succeeds." — Cogaii :  On  tha  Paisiojis,  pt.  1.,  ch.  ii. 

e^-hn'-a-rat-ive,  a.  [Eng.  cxhilarat{c) ; 
-'  w.]  'fending  to  exhilarate  or  cheer  ;  exhilar- 
ating. 

"There  is  au  fxhilarntive  prot>erty  In  the  air." — 
nail>/  Ttilffrraph,  Sept.  15,  1383 

e^f  hort,  *  cx-hort-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  ex- 
Iiorter,  from  Lat.  exJiortor  :  e.x  =  out,  fully,  and 
hortor  =  to  urge,  to  encourage  ;  Sp.  exhortar ; 
It;d.  csortare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  incite  by  words  to  any  gnod  or  laud- 
able action  ;  to  admonish  ;  to  adWse  or  en- 
courage by  argument. 

"I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  ti\\WT."~Acts  xxvii  2i 

*  2.  To  recommend,  to  urge,,  to  advise. 

"  We,  perhaps. 
Designing  or  exhorting  glorious  wnr. ' 

Mitton:  P.  L.,  ii.  179. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  make  use  of  or  deliver  ex- 
hortations ;  to  urge,  to  persuade,  to  enc(mrage. 

"And  with  iu.-iny  other  words  did  ho  testify  and 
exhori."~Acl»  ii.  io. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  cj:- 
ftor(  and  to  persuade:  "Exhortation  has  more 
of  impelling  in  it:  j^^^suasion  more  of  draw- 
ing ;  a  superior  ex/torts;  liis  words  carry  autho- 
rity with  them,  and  rotise  to  action  :  a  friend 
and  an  eijuul  persitades:  he  wins  and  draws  by 
the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  expres- 
sions. Kxiiortations  are  employed  only  in 
matters  of  duty  or  necessity:  p<:rsuasions  aie 
employed  in  matters  of  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience."   iCrahh :  Eng.  Syii.) 

*  ex-hort',  s.  [Exhort,  v.]  An  exhortation, 
a  cheering,  an  encouiagement. 

"  Drown  Hector's  vaunts  in  loud  exhorfg  of  flght." 
Pupe  :  //omer'a  Iliad,  x\l.  '.ilt. 

^  ef-hort'-an9e,  *  ey-hort'-an^,  s.  [Lat., 
jir.  jiiir.  of  exhortor.]    Exhortation. 

"  In  the  charge  of  Princiivvll  he  [Mr.  Robert  Eollock] 
was  extraordiuarily  palufui:  aud  with  luoat  nitliy 
exiioriant  Bettiuy  them  on  to  vertue  aud  pietle."— 
C'raufurd:  Hist.  Univ.  Edii^,  p.  45. 

*  ex-hor'-ta-ry,  a.  [Eng.  exhort;  -ary.] 
Tending  to  exhort ;  exhurUitory. 

e^-hor-ta -tion,  *  ex-hor-ta-cion,  '^ex- 

hor-ta-doun,  s.  [Fr.  exhortation,  from 
Lat.  exkortatio,  from  exhortutus,  pa  par.  of  ex- 
itartor ;  Sp.  exhoi-iacion ;  Ital.  csortaziOTie.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting,  encou- 
raging, urging,  or  inciting  to  good  or  laudable 
acts  or  conduct ;  a  cheering  or  encouraging. 

"Till  I  come  take  tent  tu  redyiig,  to  exhortaciouii, 
and  techyug.' —  H'^cii/fe  ;  l  Ttnwthi/  iv. 

2.  The  words  by  which  one  is  exliorted  ; 
language  used  or  intended  to  exhort  othei-s  ;  a 
homily,  a  discourse,  au  admonition. 

■•  I'll  end  njy  exhortation  after  dinner," 

Shahcsp.  :  Jlercluxnt  of  Venice,  i.  1. 

e^-hor'-ta-tive,  a.  [Lat.  exhortativtis,  from 
exhortatus,  pa.  par.  of  ea:Ao7'/or  ;  Fr.  exhortatif; 
Si>.  exJiAjj-tativo ;  Ital.  esortativo.]  Coutaining 
exhortation  ;  exhortatory. 

"Considering  St.  Paul's  style  and  manner  of  expres- 
fliou  in  the  perceptive  and  exhortative  part  oi  his 
epiatles."'-5arro-ai:  .Sertn.S. 

*  ey'-hor-ta-tor,  s.  [lAit]  One  who  exliorts, 
encourages,  or  cheers  on  another  ;  an  exhorter, 

ey-hor'-ta-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  exJiortatoHus ;  Fr. 
exhurtatoire ;  Sp.  exhortatorio :  ItaL  esortatorio.] 
Containing  or  tending  to  exhortation  ;  of  the 
nature  of  an  exhortation. 


ex-hor'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  exhort;  -er.]  One  who 
exliorts  or  encoui-ages  another  by  words  or 
arguments. 

"  Heare  mee,  as  an  eixhorter  and  counseller."—  Kivai  .• 
Instruct,  of  Christian  iVojnen.     (I'ref.) 

*  e^-hum'-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  hunms  = 
the  ground,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ate.\  To  exhume, 
to  disinter. 

ex-hu-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Sp.  cxRiiwiacion,.] 
[Exhume.)  The  act  of  exhuming  or  disinter- 
ring that  which  was  buried  ;  disinterment. 

'■  Mr.  Flecqnet  says,  in  hia  collection  of  Tracts  rel.v 
tive  to  the  exiiumation  in  the  great  church  at  Dun- 
kirk,  th;it  the  toiva  I'ecume  more  healthy  after  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  been  buried  in  it  had  been 
taken  up." — Seward:  Anecdote,  v.  S8B. 

e^-hu'me,  v,t.  [Fr.  exhumer,  f^om  Lat.  ex  = 
out,  and  hiimns  =  the  ground ;  Sp.  exhiimar.] 
To  dig  up  out  of  the  earth  what  has  been 
buried  ;  to  disinter. 

*  ex-ic'-cate,  v.t.    [Exsiccate.] 

*  ex-ic-ca'-tion,  s.     [Exsiccation.] 

*  ex-ic'-ca-tive,  a.    [Exsiccative.] 

ex-id'-i-a,  5.  [Gr.  e$tSi(o  (exidio)  -  to  exude  ; 
he&iuse  the  sporules  "exude"  from  the  re- 
ceptacle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetous  Pungals, 
suborderTicmeltini.  They  are  simple,  oflarge 
or  of  medium  size,  and  in  general  grow  on 
wood.  Exidia  auricula  Judiv,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance,  while  growing,  to  a  human 
ear,  was  once  held  to  be  medicinal— a  view 
now  abandoned. 

*  ex'-ie§,  s.  [Prob.  a  corniption  of  Sc.  aixes 
=  a  tit,  the  ague.]    Hysterics^ 

"Tliat  silly  fliskuiahoy,  Jenny  Itintherout.  has  tft'en 
the  exies."— Scott  :  Antiiiuary,  ch.  .ixxv. 


ex'-I-gen9e,  ex'-i-gen-^^,  s.  [Fr.  exigeno$, 
from  Low  Lat.  exigent  ia,  from  Lat.  exigens,  pr. 
par.  of  exigo  =  lo  drive  out,  to  exact;  ex  = 
out,  and  ago  =  to  drive  ;  Sp.  exig&ncia.]  [Ex- 
act, v.] 

1.  Urgent  demand,  want,  need,  or  necessity ; 
urgency. 

"  He  will  fit  Inatrumeiits  to  thedik-nltyand  extgeno§ 
of  the  dertigu."— Zij;/.  TaylQr  :  Holg  Dging,  cli.  Ii.,  i  ■*. 

2.  A  pressing  necessity  ;  an  emergency,  or 
state  of  attuirs  demanding  immediate  action  or 
remedy. 

"  Not  to  Insist  too  nicely  ujKjn  terms  in  the  pre^Miut 
exiijotici/  iit  bis  affairs."— /.ut^'/w  ;  Mciiwirt,  i.  1W». 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exU 
gence  aud  eviergem-y :  "The  exigencjf  is  more 
common,  but  less  pressing  ;  the  etneniency  ia 
imperious  when  it  conies,  but  comes  less  Ire- 
quently  :  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  Ciirry 
more  money  with  him  than  what  will  sujfply 
the  exigencies  of  his  jouruey ;  and  in  case  of 
an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends 
than  risk  his  property."  (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*ex-i-gen'-da-iir,  ff.  [Lat.  exigend(us)  —  to 
be  exacted  or  demanded,  ger.  of  exigo  =  to 
exact,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.]  The  same  as 
EXIOENTER  (q.v.). 

*  ex'-i-gent,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  exigens,  pr.  par.  of 
exigo  =  to  demand,  exact.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pressing,  urgent,  demanding  immediate 
action  ;  critical. 

"  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man 
is  not  easily  eupplied."— /inrAe, 

2.  In  need,  requiring. 

"This  bixiy  exigeiu  of  reaf—Tai/lor;  2  Philip  van 
Artiivelde,  i.  Z 

B.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordimiry  Language : 

1.  A  pressing  business  or  necessity ;  an 
emergency,  an  exigency  ;  a  critical  time,  or 
state  of  affairs  ;  a  crisis. 

"  In  such  an  exigent  I  see  not  how  they  could  have 
staiil  to  deliljei-ale  about  any  other  regiiueut  tbrt,u  tliat 
whieh  already  Wiis  devised  to  their  hauda.'— .tfoot^r .■ 
Ecclva.  PvlUy.    (Pret) 

2.  End,  extremity. 

"  Tliese  eyes,  like  lumps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent. 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  TV.,  IL  &. 

IL  Law:  A  writ  sued  when  the  defendant 
was  not  to  be  found,  or  after  a  return  of  iwn 
est  inventus  to  former  writs. 

"Ajid,  if  a  non  est  inreiU'is  was  returned  Dponall  of 
them,  then  a  writ  of  exigent  or  exigi  facias  luigiit  l^e 
sued  out,  which  renuired  the  slierilf  to  cause  tlie  de- 
fendant to  be  proclaimed,  required,  or  ex-octed,  in  five 
county  courts  successively,  to  render  himself;  and  if 
be  did,  theu  to  take  him  .as  in  a  capias ;  but  if  he  did 
not  appear,  aud  waa  returned  quinto  exactut.  he  should 

then  l)e  outlawed  by  the  coroners  of  the  comity." 

Ulackstone:  Comment.,  hk,  iiL,  ch.  10, 

*  ex'-i-gen-ter,  s.    [Eng.  exigent;  -er.] 

Law:  An  officer  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  who  made  out  exigents  and  proclama- 
tions lu  outlawry. 

*  ex'-i-gi-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exigo  =  to 
demand,  to  exact,]  That  may,  can,  or  should 
be  demanded  or  exacted ;  demandable,  exact- 
able. 

"  As  the  nature  of  the  proposition  decides  what 
proofs  are  exigible." ^  Bolingbroke :  Letter  to  M.  B» 
PouiUij. 

ex-i-gu'"i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  exiguitas,  from  exiguus 
=  small ;  Fr.  exiguite;  Sp.  exiguidad.]  SmaJl- 
ness,  slenderness,  scantiness. 

"The  exiguity  and  shape  of  the  extant  particles 
being  3Uppo3ed.'—i(o^Z«.'   M'ontj,  i.  I>&1. 

*  eX-ig'-U-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  exigiius :  Fr.  exigu; 
Hp.exeguo.]  Small,  slender, scanty, diminutive. 

*  ex-ig'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exiguous; 
-ness.]    Smalliies-s,  dimiuutiveness,  exiguity. 

ey'-ile,  *  ex-yle,  s.  [Fr.  exil,  from  Lat 
exilium,  exsilium  =  banishment  :  exsul  =  an 
exile,  one  banished  from  his  native  soil :  ex  = 
out,  away,  and  solum  =  soil ;  Sp.  exilio  ;  ItaL 
esilio.  1 
I.  Ordinary  lAinguage : 

1.  Banishment ;  the  state  of  being  banished 
or  exiled  from  one's  country  by  authority 
either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period. 

"  He  was  at  length  by  him  depriued  of  the  whole 
kyngdome,  and  ended  his  life  miserably  in  exgte."  — 
Brende :  Quintus  Curtiaa,  fo-  8. 

2.  The  voluntary  abandonment  of  one's 
country-,  and  removal  to  a  foreign  countrj-  for 
purposes  of  residence;  separatinn  from  one's 
country  through  distress  or  necessity. 


bSU,  bos*-;  poiit.  Jtf^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  8h9a*   -tion,  -sion  =  8hun 


chin,  bench;  go.  ^eni;thln.  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -^tlotis.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &o   ^  b^l,  d^L 
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exile— exoculation 


3.  A  person  banished  or  expelled  from  liis 
country  by  authority ;  ouo  who  voluntaiily 
or  through  distress  or  necessity  abandons  hi.; 
country  to  resiile  in  another. 

"  UlyaueH.  sole  ot  all  tb«  victor  train, 
All  axilts  from  hU  dear  i>iit«.-riiiU  uoAst, 
UuplurtiU  hla  ftl»eut  ciueeti,  aiid  tsiitiilre  lost.' 

Fopts:  lIo}ner'4  Oiiytsay.  1.  l»-liO. 

II.  EiUtmi. :  A  moth — Crynwdts  exiiU)f.  It 
is  of  the  tribe  Noctuides  (Noctuas). 

ex'-Ue.  *ex-yl-yil,  v.t.  [Fr.  exiter,  from  Lat. 
txsulo,  from  fjwiii  =  an  exile.  1 

1.  To  banish  or  expel  from  one's  country, 
or  from  a  particular  jurisdiction  by  authority  ; 
to  drive  away,  to  transport,  to  drive  into 
exile. 

"  To  exile  tlio  erle  Oodwyii.  his  aoimea  ami  alle  hlse." 
Robert  De  Brunns,  p.  66, 

2.  To  banish,  to  keep  away,  to  expel. 

•■  His  brutal  maiinera  from  hia  breast  exiled.  _ 

Hla  mleu  he  faabloued.  and  bis  tongue  he  tiled. 

Dryden :  Vytnon  i  iphigenia.  218. 

3.  To  banish,  to  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"£xUed  from  Praise,  from  Virtue,  and  the  Mufta." 
iVest :  Pirular ;  First  Pythian  Ode. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  exile  and  to 
banish,  see  Banish. 

•ey-i'le,  a.  [Lat  exilis.]  Slight,  slender, 
thin,  tine. 

"It  were  good  to  enquire  what  meaiia  m^y  be  to 
draw  forth  the  ejrile  heat  which  hi  la  the  all" ;  for  tbf^t 
may  Ito  a  secret  of  great  power  to  produce  ooM 
weather,"— flacon  ."  JVaturul  Uiainry,  5  76. 

•  e^-iled',  a.  [Eng.  exUie),  a. ;  -ed.J  Slender, 
weak,  poor. 

"lo  my  exiled  and  aiender  learning." 

Northbrooke:  Againtt  lUcing,  1,6TT. 

•  ev-i'le-ment,  s.  [Eng.  earite ; -m^ne.l  Banish- 
ment, exile, 

■"FitzoalKjrn  waadiecarded  into  foreign  eervice  for  a 
pretty  shadow  of  exUement."—Wotton:  ReliqiiUB.  p.  108. 

ey-D-ica.     [Eng.,  &c.  exiHe) ;  -ic.} 

1.  Relating  to  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
exile  or  banishment. 

2.  {Spec):  Relating  to  the  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Babylon. 

"This  numeral  occurs  eleven  tlmea  In  the  exUic  or 
IK)st-exilic  \io\jks."—AtheruBU7n,  May  12,  18S3,  p.  608. 

•  ei^-l-li'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  exUio,  exsilio  =  to 
leap  out  or  forth  :  ex  =  out,  and  salio  =  to 
leap.]  The  act  of  suddenly  starting  or  spring- 
ing forth. 

"From  saltpetre  proceedeth  the  force  and  report  of 

Snpuwder ;  for  sulphur  and  small  coal  mixed  will  not 
ke  tire   with   ooiae  or  exUition.' — Browne:    Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  ii,,  ch.  v. 

•  ey-U'-i-ti^,  *  ex-U-i-tle,  s.    [Lat.  exilita.^ 

from  ftri7(5.)  Smallness,  slendemess,  slight- 
ness,  fineness. 

"  By  reason  of  the  exility  and  smallness  of  the  parts 
there  cm  be  perceived  no  difference." — P.  BoUitnd : 
Plutarch,  p.  836. 

Sjp-im'-i-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  eximius,  from  er= 
out,  and  enw  =■  to  buy,  to  take.]  Famous, 
eminent,  conspicuous,  renowned. 

"  Egregioua  doctors  and  masters  uf  the  eximimu 
and  arcane  science  of  physlck." — fWler :  tt'orthia  : 
LoTulon. 

•  ex-in'-at-nite,  v.t.  [Lat.  exinaniius,  pa.  par. 
of  exinaiiio  =  to  empty,  to  exhaust :  ex  = 
out,  fully,  and  iJianis  =  empty.]  To  empty; 
to  reduce  to  nothing;  to  make  of  little  value 
or  repute  ;  to  humble. 

"He  ezituinited  himself,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
servant."— PAUijJ  ii.  7  l/ihemish  lyantlaiion). 

•©X-in-a-lli'-tioil,  s.  [Lat.  exinanitio,  from 
exiimnUus,  pa.  par.  of  exinanio.]  The  act  of 
einijtying  or  evacuating;  a  lowering  in  rank 
or  position;  destitution;  humiliation. 

"He  is  not  more  impotent  in  his  glory  than  he  was 
iu  his  exinani4iori-"-'More  :  Defay  of  Piety. 

ex-in-dus'-l-ate,  a.  QPref.  ex,  and  indusiate 
(q.v.).] 

Bnt. :  Not  having  an  indusium.  (Used 
chiefly  of  ferns.) 

tex'-ine,  s.    [ExTi>fE.] 

ex'-m-tine,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of ;  intus  = 
within,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ine.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fritzche  to  a  mem- 
brane situated  between  the  two  others,  called 
extine  and  intine,  in  the  shell  of  the  pollen 
grain.  The  exintine  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
pollen  of  Taxus,  Juniperua,  Cupressus,  Thuja, 
Cucurbita  Pepo,  &c. 


■ex-in'-tri-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =■  out,  and 
intricn  =  to  entangle.]  [Intuicatb.]  To  dis- 
entangle, to  extricate. 

"  He  biith  no  wav  to  exintricate  himself,  but  by  the 
dextroiunew  of  hla  luiffluuity." — Fetthami  Re4olve», 
pt  U,,  res.  «0, 

•ex-in-tri-oa'-tlon  (1),  s.  [Exintricate.] 
Jhe  act  or  pmcess  of  disentangling  or  extri- 
cating ;  extrication. 

•  ex-in-trl-ca'-tlon  (2).  s.  [Low  Lat.  exen- 
tricatio,  excentrUxttio.)  The  act  of  disem- 
boweUing  a  dead  body, 

"  They  could  not  pretend  the  okill  or  imwer  of  exin^ 
trication,  or  any  iucbion  upon  the  body."— /'ourUai/i- 
hall :  Suppl.  Dec. ,  p.  '.iSZ 

e^-ist',  v,i.  [Lat.  existo,  exsiato  ~  to  come 
forth,  to  arise,  to  be  :  ex  =  out,  and  sisto  = 
to  set,  to  place  ;  sto  =  to  stand  ;  Fr.  exister; 
8p.  &  Port,  exlstlr;  Ital.  esUtere.] 

L  To  be  ;  to  have  an  actual  being  or  exist- 
ence, whether  material  or  Hpiritual. 

"  Whatever  exittx  has  a  cause,  a  reason,  a  ground  of 
its  existence.  '—t'f(*rA<;;  On  the  Attributes,  prop.  1. 

2.  To  continue  to  have  life  or  animation ; 
to  live  :  as,  Fishes  cannot  exist  out  of  the 
water. 

3.  To  continue  to  be. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
exist  and  to  live :  "  Existence  is  the  property 
of  all  things  in  the  universe  ;  life,  which  is 
the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is  the  particular 
property  coiuraunicated  by  the  Divine  Being 
to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  :  exist, 
therefore,  is  the  general,  and  live  the  specific, 
terra  :  whatever  lives,  exists  according  to  a 
certain  mode  ;  but  many  things  exist  without 
living :  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  things  in 
their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say  they  exist; 
when  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  exus(- 
ence,  we  say  they  live."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  exist  and 
to  be,  see  Be. 

ex-lst'-^n9e,  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentiti,  from 
Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr.  par.  of  existo,  ex- 
sisto;  Fr.  existence;  Sp.  &  Port,  exibtencia; 
Ital.  esistenzd.] 

L  The  state  of  being  or  existing;  the  state 
of  having  a  being  ;  continuance  of  being. 

"The  metaphysiciaos  look  upon  existence  as  the 
foniL-U  and  actual  part  of  a  being."— ff.  More:  ArUi- 
dote  against  .itheism  (App.),  ch.  iv, 

2.  Occurrence,  happening  :  as,  the  existence 
of  troubles,  quarrels,  &c. 

*  3.  That  which  exists  ;  an  entity  ;  a  being, 
a  creature. 

"Somebody  has  taken  notice  that  we  Btaud  iu  the 
middle  of  existence,"— Taller. 

*  4.  Reality,  fact. 

"  Him  that  is  friend  In  existence 


*ex-18t'-eil-9J?',  s.  [Low  Lat.  existentia.] 
Existence,  being. 

"Nor  is  it  only  of  rarity,  but  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  lie  of  existency."—Srottme:  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iii  .  ch.  xiii. 

e^-ist'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  existens,  exsistens,  pr. 
par.  of  existo,  exsisto.\  Existing,  being  ;  having 
being  or  existence. 

"They  have  no  reaXexislent  nature  at  aAV—Laai : 
Btiquiry  ;  Of  Space,  ch.  L 

*e^-is-ten'-tlal  (tlal  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
existent;  -ial.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing in  existence. 

"  The  being  deprived  of  that  existential  good." — Bp. 
Barlow  :  Remains,  p.  493. 

*  e^-is-ten'-tial-l^  (tial  as  shal),  adv. 
[Eng.  existential;  -ly.]  In  the  way  of  or  by 
means  of  existence  ;  in  an  existing  state. 

"  Whether  Qod  was  existeniialty  as  well  as  essentially 
intelligeut." — Coleridge  (  Webster). 

*  ex-isf -i-ble,  o.  [Eog.  exist ;  -able.]  Capa- 
ble of  existing  or  of  existence. 

"All  corporeal  and  sensible  perfections  are  In  some 
way  cxistible  in  the  human  miu>\."—Orew. 

*  ex-ist-i-ma'-tion,  .■!.  [Lat.  existimatio, 
from  existimatxis,  pa.  par.  of  existimo  =  to 
judge,  to  esteem  :  ex  =  out,  and  astimo  =  to 
value,  to  esteem.]    Opinion,  esteem,  estimate. 

"Men's  existimation  follows  us  according  to  the 
company  we  keei>."—i>pectator,  No.  45«. 

ex'-it,  s.  [Lat.  =  he  (or  she)  goes  out,  3rd 
pers.  sing.  pr.  indie,  of  exeo  =  to  go  out :  €x=: 
out,  and  eo  to  go.]    [Exeunt,] 


1.  The  term  used  iu  dramatic  Ilteratuic  to 
mark  tlie  time  when  a  player  leaves  the  stage ; 
a  direction  in  a  play  for  au  actor  to  retire  from 
the  stage. 

"  They  have  their  exits  Hud  their  eutimncCiL'' 

Shaketp.  :  As  fou  Uke  It.  v.  t 

2.  Departure  (especially  departure  from  this 
life)  :  decease. 

"  Slgha  for  hia  exit,  vulgarly  called  death." 

Cowijer :  Ilo/M,  90. 

3.  A  passage  or  pa.s8ing  out  of  any  place. 

"  In  wuch  a  i>er\'!oua  »ulnt-iiic«  aa  the  brain,  tbry 
ml|(ht  tlnil  au  easy  either  entrance  or  cxiC  Mluiuat  every 
vi\u:n."~(llanvilL 

4.  A  jiassage;  the  way  by  whi(rh  a  passage 
or  departure  is  made  out  of  any  place. 

"The  landward  exit  of  the  cave." 

Tennyson  :  Sea  Dreams.  9L 

%  In  the  last  two  meanings  the  word  is 
directly  from  I>at.  exitus  =  a  going  out,  an 
outlet. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  exit 
and  dejMrture  :  "  Both  these  words  are  meta- 
phorically employed  for  death,  or  a  passage 
out  of  this  life  :  the  former  is  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  going  off  tlie  stage  ;  the  latter  from 
the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  exit 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition  ;  for  we 
speak  of  making  our  exit :  tlie  departure  desig- 
nates simply  the  event ;  tht:  liour  of  a  man's 
departure  is  not  made  known  to  him.  When 
we  speak  of  tlie  exit,  we  ttjink  only  of  the 
place  left ;  when  we  speak  of  departure,  we 
think  of  the  j'lace  gone  to:  the  unbeliever 
may  talk  of  his  exit ;  the  Christian  most 
commonly  speaks  of  his  departure."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

ex'-i-tel-ite,  €x  -!-tele,  s.  [Fr.  exitele,  from 
Gr.  e^iTTjAos  (exitelos)  =  going  out,  disappear- 
ing, fading  ;  efieVat  (exienai)  =  to  go  out.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Valentinite  (q.v.). 

*  e^-i'-tial  (tial  as  shal),  •  ex-i-tiaU,  a. 

[Lat.   exUialts,    from   exitium  ~  destruction.) 
Destructive,  fatal,  ruinous,  hurtful. 

*  e::^-i'-tioas,  a.  [Lat.  exitioyns,  from  exitium.} 
The  same  as  Exitial  (q.v,), 

ex'-i-tus,  4.  [Lat.  =  a  going  out,  an  issue.j 
[Exit.] 

Law : 

1.  Issue,  offspring. 

2.  Yearly  rents  or  profits  of  land. 

ex    le-ge,    phr.      [Lat.  =  out   of   the   law.) 

Arising  from  law, 

©X  ll'-liris,  a.  [Lat.  cx  =  out  of;  libris,  abl- 
pi.  of  liber=Si  book,]  Out  of  or  from  among  the 
books  (of);  a  pbrafie  often  used  attributively ; 

as,  an  ex  libris  exhibition. 

ex  li'-bz^,  $.  A  book-plate,  so  called  from 
the  name  uf  the  owner  being  often  preceded 
by  the  Latin  words  ex  libris,  viz,,  "■  from  among 
the  books  of"  So-and-So.     (See  foregoing,) 

ex  mer'-6  mo'-tu,  phr.  [Lat.]  Of  one's 
own  motion. 

ex  ne-9e8~ffil-ta'-te,  phr.  [Lat]  Of  or 
from  uecessity  ;  from  the  necessity  of  the  ca.se. 

ex~0,  pre/.  [Gr,  €|  (ex)  (prep,)  =  out  of ;  efw 
(exo)  (adv.)  =  without,  on  the  outside.]  A 
common  prefix  in  words  taken  from  the  Greek, 
and  having  the  force  of  without,  on  the  out- 
side. 

ex-6c-9ip'-i-tal,  s.     [Lat.  ex  =  out  of,  and 

Eng,,  &c.  occipital  (q^.\' .).'] 

1.  Anat.  (PI):  Condyloid  portions  of  the 
occipital  bone.    (Quain.) 

2.  Comp.  A^mt :  The  lateral  parts  of  the  first 
cranial  segment,  corresponding  with  the  order 
of  the  foramen  vuignum  in  man.     (Huxley.) 

eX-O-COe'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.  exoccetus;  Gr.  cfci- 
KOiTO'i  (t-xokoitos)  as  adj.  =  sleeping  out ;  as  5. 
=  a  tish  that  comes  upon  the  beach  to  sleep ; 
ef  to  (exo)  =  without,  and  koItos  (koitos)  =  a  bed ; 
sleep.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  genus  of  Scomberesocidse. 
Body  moderately  compressed,  with  large  pec- 
toral fins,  the  rays  of  which  are  stout  and 
firm ;  the  arm  bone  or  radius  of  this  fin  also 
large.  (Couch.)  Exocwtus  exiliens  is  the  Greater 
Flying-fish.     [FLYiNG-nsH.J 

ex-oc-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out  of,  and 
ocnlus  =  an  eye.)  The  act  of  putting  out  an 
eye. 


f&te.  f&t,  fiire.  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,   pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worlt,  who.  son :  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ffill :  trv.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  ex  -ddOp  s.    [Exodus.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  going  out,  a  departure,  an  exodus. 

2.  A  catastrophe,  a  finale. 

"TIio  fxfidf  or  cJitftBtroplie  ia  prep&rsd  by  tliecmiiiug 
•f  Arviratjua,"— JtftiMii .   C'uractacut.    iAigumeut) 

II.  Old  Drama  : 

1.  Greek  :  The  concluding  part  of  a  play. 

2.  Roman  :  A  faroe  or  satire  ;  the  last  of  the 
three  pieces  generally  played. 

"The  Roniaus  had  thn-e  vinyn  acted  one  After iiii> 
other,  oil  the  same  subject ;  the  llrstiireal  trut^edy,  the 
■econd  the  Atellane,  the  thini  h  patire  or  exodf,  a  klud 
of  faroe  of  one  acW'—Jioicommoti. 

Sx-6d'~ic,  a.     [Eng.  exod(us);  -ic] 

"  1.  Ord.  Jjing. :  Pertaining  to  an  exodus  or 
depailure. 

2.  Physiol. :  Conducting  influence  from  the 
Bpinal  marrow.  (Used  specially  of  the  motor 
nerves,) 

Sz-o'-di-iim,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  €$66i.ov 
(exodion).']  An  afterpiece  in  a  theatre,  usually 
played  after  tragedies  ;  a  farce.  (P.  Holland : 
Livius,  p.  251.) 

S^-o-dus, ex'-o-d^,  s.  [Eccles.  Lat.  Exodus; 
E<rl..s.  iir.'h:^obo<;{Exodo.-i)\  Class.  Gr.  e^oSov 
{ejrudos)  —  a  going  out.  a  marching  out,  a  way 
out :  i^  (ex)  =  out  of,  and  65o?  (hodos)  =  a  way, 
a  path,  a  road.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  often  called,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
The  Exodus. 

(2)  The  book  giving  the  narrative  of  the  de- 
parture described  under  (1).     [II.] 

2.  Fig. :  Departure  on  a  large  scale. 

n.  Scrip.  Canon :  The  second  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  tlie  Vulgate,  and  the  English  and  other 
modern  versions  of  Scripture.  The  name  is 
the  Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  word'Efo5os 
(PJxodos),  given  it  in  the  Septuagint.  Tlie 
Hebrews  designate  it  by  its  initial  words, 
riDTti  n'swi  {Veelleh  Shemoth),  sometimes  cur- 
tailed into  ty\'0'^(Slieinoth).  It  is  a  continuation 
of  Genesis,  narrating  the  oppression  of  the 
Israelites  reduced  to  bondage  by  "  a  new  king  " 
"which  knew  not  Joseph,"  the  birth  and  train- 
ing of  Moses,  his  appointment  as  leader  of 
the  people,  the  ten  plagues,  the  institution  of 
the  passover.  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  the  moral  law 
and  a  nuiltitude  of  other  enactntents,  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  and  the 
altars,  and  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  the  priestly  office. 

Hales,  following  the  Septuagint,  places  the 
Israelite  exodus  from  Egypt  in  B.C.  ll34S, 
Usher,  calculating  from  the  numbers  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  fixes  it  in  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
considers  it  to  have  been  about  b.c.  1320. 
Joseplius,  in  his  First  Book  against  Ajnon, 
quotes  two  stories  from  Manetho,  the  one 
regarding  Shepherd  Kings,  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  believes  to  have  been  the  Israelites, 
a  view  now  rejected,— and  the  other,  what 
seems  to  be  tlie  Egyptian  account  of  the 
exodus  Accordinj:;  to  this  second  narrative, 
tliere  were  certain  lepers  sent  to  work  in  quar- 
ries by  King  Ameiiophis,  but  afterwards  given 
by  him  the  city  of  Avaris  as  a  habitation. 
These,  under  the  leadership  of  an  Egyj'tian  of 
Heliopolis,  Osaisiph,  a  priest  of  Osiris,  who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Moses,  rejected 
the  Egyptian  gods,  and  with  the  aid  of  shep- 
lierds  from  Jerusalem, oppressed  the  Egyptians, 
but  were  afterwards  defeated  and  driven  out 
of  tlie  land  by  Arnenoi)his  and  his  sou  Ramses. 
Amenophis  is  identified  by  Egyptologists  with 
Meneplitha,  or  Menophtha,  son  of  Ramses  II. 
Miamuni,  who  began  to  reign  between  b.c.  1340 
and  1323.  Kuenen,  like  Bunsen,  therefore 
fixes  the  exodus  from  Egypt  about  b.c.  1320. 
The  great  oppressor  of  the  Israelites  would  in 
that  ca.se  be  Ramses  II.,  father  of  Menephtha, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  treasure 
cities  built  for  the  king  by  the  Jewish  slaves 
was  called  Raamses  (Exod.  i.  11.). 

Tlie  Jewish,  and  till  lately  nearly  the  whole 
Cbristianchnrch,  has  unquestioningly  accepted 
the  tradition  that  Moses,  under  the  influence 
of  inspiration,  penned  the  book  of  Exodus. 
Various  BibKcal  critics,  on  the  Continent  and 
here,  have  of  late  rejected  this  view.  Bishop 
Colenso  in  the  sixth  and    last  part  of   his 


work  on  the  Pentateuch,  assigns  tlie  coui]Hisi- 
tiun  of  Exodus  to  four  perstms.  the  Elohist, 
tlie  Jehovist,  the  Deuleronomiat,  and  the 
Later  Legislator.  The  Elohist  is  credited 
with  only  i.  1-7,  1,3,  ii.  23-26,  vi.  2-5.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
and  to  liave  written  about  B.C.  IIOO-IOUO. 
To  the  Jehovist,  or  Jehovists,  whose  produc- 
tion is  designated  "the  Original  Narrative," 
are  assigned  a  great  part  of  chaj'ters  i.-xxiv., 
ch.  xxxi.  of  which  only  a  fragment  remains,  and 
cii.  xxxii.-xxxiv.  He  is  believed  to  have  lived 
between  B.C.  1060  and  1010.  But  (^h.  xvi.  is  re- 
duced to  a  fragment,  The  narrative  in  ch.  xii. 
of  the  institution  of  the  Passovei-  is  assigned 
to  the  Deuteidnoniist,  wliowas,  it  is  said,  pro- 
bably Jeremiah,  to  whom  also  the  insertion 
from  Deuteronomy  of  the  ten  commandments 
is  alleged  to  be  due.  Finally,  tlie  Leviticul 
Legislation,  including  the  directions  for  build- 
ing the  tabernacle,  ia  relegated  to  a  priestly 
ciicle  of  composers  between  B.C.  600  and  450. 
The  Levitical  worship  is  supposed  not  to  have 
been  canied  out  till  the  second  temple  was 
built.  Kuenen  brings  down  most  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch  to  b.c.  750,  or  at  most 
800  B.C. 

•  ex-6f-f i'-cial  (clal  as  sbal)  a.  [Pref.  cj. 
and  Eng.  official]  Proceeding  from  office  or 
authority. 

ex  6f-fi-9i-6  (or  91  as  slliOt  P^^-  [Lat.] 
By  viitue  of  office  or  position,  and  without 
special  appointment.  It  is  also  used  adjec- 
tivally :  as,  an  ex-ojficio  member  of  a  board. 

ex-offloio  information,  s. 

Ixiw  :  Infonnation  filed  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
by  the  Attorney-General,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Crown,  when  a  great 
danger  has  arisen,  or  a  serious  affront  to  the 
Sovereign  taken  place. 

ex-o^-a-mo&S.  a.  [Eng.  txogamiy);  -ous.\ 
In  any  way  connected  with  or  relating  to  ex- 
ogamy ;  practising  exogamy.    [Marriage.] 

"  It  is  conceivable  thftt  the  difference  between  eudo- 
(mmous  and  exoganious  tribes  may  have  been  due  to 
the  different  itroitortioii  of  the  sexes ;  those  races  tend- 
ing to  become  exognmoug  where  Ixiys  prevail ;  those, 
on  the  other  Land,  endo^mous  where  the  reverse  ia 
the  case," — Lubbock:  Origin  of  Civilisation,  ch.  iii. 

ex-og'-a-my,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (fj»)  =  without, 
and  yajlos  (games)  =  marriage.]  The  custom 
prevalent  among  some  uncivilized  peoples, 
which  forbids  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  compels  him  to  seek  a  wife 
from  another  tribe.  This  often  impels  a  savage 
to  obtain  a  wife  by  stratagem  or  force. 

"I  now  pass  to  that  curious  custom  for  which  Mc 
Leunan  has  proi>osed  the  convenient  term  exogamy- 
thai  of  iiecesaaiily  nmrrying  out  of  the  tribe.  '^Lub- 
b'ick  :  Origin  of  Civilisation,  ch.  Ui. 

ex-o-gSiS-tri'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  exo-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  gastritis  ((i.y.).'] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  external  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach 

ex'-O-gen,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (eow)  =  without,  and 
yei'rdiD  (f^cTiTWio)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

1.  Sing. :  A  plant,  the  st^m  of  which 
increases  in  thickness  by  the  addition  of  fresh 
layers  arranged  externally  around  those  pre- 
viously existing.  The  structure  is  best  seen 
in  the  stems  of  trees  belonging  to  this  sub- 
kingdom.  A  stem  of  this  type  has  a  centi'al 
pith  surrounded  by 
as  many  concentric 
layers  of  wood  as  the 
tree  is  years  old,  the 
whole  defended  ex- 
ternally by  a  hollow 
cylindrical  sheath  of 
bark.  From  the  cen- 
tral pith  to  this  bark 
run  a  series  of  radii 
to  the  circumferen- 
tial bark,  which  are 
called  medullary 
rays.      These    pecu-  exogen. 

liarities  in  the  sten. 

are  uniformly  associated  with  others  in  the 
seed.  There  are  in  exogens  two  seed-leaves, 
or  cotyledons,  as  they  are  called  [Cotyledon], 
and  the  plants  themselves  are  in  consequence 
called  Dicotyledons  (q.v,).  The  leaves,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  reticulated.  The  number 
five,  and  after  it  four,  ^vith  their  multiples, 
are  the  most  common  in  the  several  jiarts  of 
the  flower.  The  germination  is  exorhizal,  and 
the  point  of  the  radicle  itself  becomes  the 
first  root.  In  all  these  respects  Exogens  differ 
from  Endogens  (q.v.).     Our  common  forest 


and  fruit  trees,  the  Pine  order  excepted,  an 
Exogens.  The  Conifera-,  or  Pine  order  iiave 
wood  essentially  exogenous,  only  there  aie  no 
ojK'U  vessels  in  a  cross  section,  while  in  the 
vertical  one  are  seen  <liscs  or  di-sejifonn  mark- 
ings. The  Wiutereje,  a  section  of  Magnuliaceae, 
have  the  same  structiu-e. 

2.  PI.  (Exogens):  A  sub-kingdom  or  class  of 
plants  i)rescnting  the  characteristics  enu- 
merated unrler  No.  1.  Lindlcy  jirefers  to  call 
it  a  clas.s,  and  divi(h's  it  inttj  four  sub-classes, 
tliese  again  having  under  them  many  alliances, 
the  latter  divided  into  orders  : — 

9ul)-claa«  I.— UicUnoua  Exogen*.  — Alliance*:  ^li 
Arneiitilea,  (2)  Urticales,  (3)  EuplmrbUle*.  (■*(  Quer- 
nnles.  |5)Garryalee,  (fl)  MeaUpermales,  [TfCucurbitales, 
and  (8)  i'aijayiJeB. 

Sub-claaa  II.— Hypogynoua  Exogena.— Allianeejt :  (\) 
Vlolalea,  (2|  Oiatales.  (i)  Malvales.  (4)  fiapindHles.  (fi) 
Guttifeniles,  (G|  Nymiiliales.  (;)Rana1ei>.  (H)  Berln-ralea, 
i'i]  Ericales,  iW  Rutales,  (ll)  Uentnialeft.  (12)  Sileuales, 
(13)  Chenopodates,  and  |H)  Piperales. 

Sub-cl.i«8  III,— Perigynous  Exogens. ^Alliancen  :  (1| 
Ficoidales,  (2)  Daphnales,  (a)  Ro.'^iles.  {it  Saxlfi-afe-alea. 
(5)  Rhaiiiiuiles,  |6)  Gentiftnales.  (7)  .SolauAles,  (»)  t^rtu- 
aalcs,  (9)  EcLiales,  (l<i)  Bij^ouiales. 

Sub-class  IV,  -Epigynou.s  Exogens.— A Uiancea  :  (1| 
Cainpauales,  12)  Myrtules,  |3|  Cactalea.  (4)  Groasales.  (5) 
CincnoiUkles,  JG)  Uiubellalua  aud  AsaralcB.  (iaee  these 
Words.) 

In  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  author, 
Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  Exogens 
were  divided  into  Polypetal*.  Monoi)etalae, 
and  Apetalse.  Mr.  McNab  adopts  the  follow- 
ing classification,  modified  from  Prantl  and 
Luerssen  : — 

Subclass  I.— Choripetala.— Petals  never  united, 
fluwera  often  mono-achlamydeoiin. — (l)  Juliflorw,  (3) 
Tcrcbiiithinse,  (:))  Tricoccae,  (4)  Aphanocyclicac,  (6j  Eu- 
cyclicas,  {0  Geulrospoiiuse,  (')  Calyciflorae. 

Sub-class  n-—Gaiiioi>etalaB— Petals  united  into  a 
tube,  or  at  least  uuit«a  at  the  base,  scarcely  quit*  sepa- 
rate, rarely  wanting  (ij  Isocarpeie  [2)  Anisucarpeoi^ 

PalcBohotany :  According  t«.i  Schiiiijier  the 
Exogens  are  represented  in  a  fossil  state  by 
301  genera,  and  about  2,032  species,  but  such 
numbers  must,  of  course,  be  very  provisional. 
Tliey  are  first  met  with  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  exist  in  all  the  divisions  of  the 
Tertiary.  But  their  identification  is  very 
difflcult,  especially  when  founded  on  frag- 
ments of  leaves,  or  other  parts,  not  in  anj 
way  connected  with  fructification. 

•  ex-6g'-en-ite,  s.   [Eng.,  &c.  exogen,  and  snff. 
-it€  (Pakeont,)  (q.v.).^ 

Pakeont. :  A  fossil  exogen,  the  orderof  which 
is  unknown. 

ex-og'-en-ous,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  exogen  (q.v.), 
and  suff.  -ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  Of  wood:  Having  developed  in  such  a 
way  that,  when  fresh  layers  are  deposited,  they 
are  added  to  the  outside  of  that  previously 
existing. 

2.  Of  Botanical  Classijication :  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  of  ^co- 
gens. 


ex-o-gen^. 


[Exogen,  2.] 


ex-o~go  -ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  I^w  (exo)  =  outside, 
and  yoirq  (gone)  =^  that  which  engenders,  be- 
cause the  stamens  are  exsected.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Convolvulacese,  tribe  Con- 
volviUese.  Exogonium  Purga,  a  beautiful 
twiner,  with  long  purple  flowers,  furnishes 
the  best  jalap.    (Lindley.) 

ex-6-gyr'-a  (gyr  as  giir),  5.    [Or.  «fw  (exo) 

—  outside,  and  yOpo?  (guros)  ~  a  ring,  a  circle. 
So  named  because  the  beaks  are  reversed,  that 
is,  turned  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  shell] 

Palceont. :  A  sub-g'^.nus  of  Gryphtea,  Known 
species  46.  ranging  from  the  0(^lite  to  the 
Chalk.  They  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Europe.    (Woodward.) 

*  ex'-o-lete,  a.  [Lat  exoletiis,  pa.  par.  of 
exolesco  =  to  grow  out  of  date  or  use  :  ex  = 
out,  and  olesco  =  to  grow.] 

1,  Obsolete  ;  out  of  date,  out  of  use. 

2.  Old,  flat,  wanting  in  freshness. 

"  Rain-water  is  new  and  fresh  ;  that  of  lakes  old  and 
exoMe.'—iyaiu.  of  Plufarch. 

*  ex-o-lu'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exohuio.  exsoluiio, 
from  exohitus.exsolutus,  pa.  par.  ot  exsolvo  =  to 
loose,  to  pay  :  ex  =  out,  and  sohx)  =  to  loose, 
to  pay.]    Laxationof  the  nerves. 

"  Considering  the  exolvtion  and  lan^or  ensuing  that 
action  in  some,  we  cannot  but  think  itmuchabridgetb 
our  days,"- BrWiPJic  ■   Vulvar  Err uuru 

*  ex-6lve,  v.t.  [Lat.  eroivo,  exsolvo.]  To  loose, 
to  pay. 


boil.  bo$^;  poUt.  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  - 1 
-oian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion«  -sion  =  shJin;  -(ion*  -fion  =  zhiin.  -cious,  -tlous,  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  hel,  d^ 
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exomologesis—exorhiz 


*  ©x-o-mol-o-ge'Hsia,  s.  [Gr.,  from  efojuoAo- 
yiofxai.  {ezoirwlogeoiiuil)  =  to  confess.  J  A  com- 
mon or  general  confession. 

"A  pubMc  exomologetii  In  thochurcli.**— Bp.  Taylor  : 
Kepentanci;  cU.  x, 

ex-dm'-plia-lds,  s.  [Or.  «^u>  (exd)  =  without, 
and  o/i-i^oAos  (omplialos)  —  the  uaveL  ] 

Pathol.  :  Hernia  occurring  at  or  near  tlie 
navel ;  umbilical  hernia. 

ex'-on,5.  10.  Ft.  exoi}U  =  excusQd,]  [Essoign.) 
One  of  four  officers  t)f  the  yeomen  of  the  royal 
body-guard  ;  an  exempt. 

ftx'-dll*  a.  [Mod.  liiit.  Exonius  (?).']  Pertain- 
ing to  Exeter  ciitlicdral  or  city. 

£xon  -  doznesday,  s.    [Exbteq  -  dome.s- 

OAY.J 

5y-dn'-er-ato,  v.t.  [Lat.  exfnieratus,  pa.  par. 
of  exoiiero:  ex=out,  and  onus  (genit,  oneris)  = 
a  burden,  a  load  ;  Fr.  exoiierer;  fcip.  exorierar.] 

*  I,  Lit. :  To  unload,  to  disburtlien  ;  to  free 
or  relieve  of  a  burdeu  ;  to  diBcliargu. 

"  TesseU  which  nfterwivrda  ftU  cxontfrate  thetoMlveB 
into  one  commou  ductuB."— ^y;  OretiCion,  pt  IL 

IT-  FigiLratively : 

1.  To  relieve  or  free  from  a  charge  or  blame  ; 
to  clear  from  an  imputation  ;  to  acquit,  to  ex- 
culpate, to  absolve. 

"The  debt  thus  exonerated  of  so  great  a  wel|{tit  of 
ita  odium," — Burk«:  JVabob  of  Arcoc'i  Debts. 

2.  To  relieve  from  a  duty,  obligation,  or 
liability. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  exon- 
erate and  to  ejxuljxite :  "The  first  is  the  act 
of  another  :  the  second  is  one's  own  act :  we 
exonerate  him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain, 
or  who  has  the  load  of  guilt ;  we  exculpate 
otirselves  wlien  there  is  any  danger  of  being 
blamed  ;  circumstances  may  sometimes  tend 
to  exonerate  ;  the  explanation  of  some  person 
Is  requisite  to  exculpate  :  in  a  case  of  dis- 
honesty tlie  absence  of  an  individual  at  tlie 
moment  wheu  the  act  was  committed  will 
altogether  ezoTterafe  him  from  suspicion  ;  it  is 
fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
liimiself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  wlio 
is  detected  in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of 
others."    (firabb  :  Eng.  Syti,) 

S^-dn-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exanenUio,  from 
exonerattis,  pa.  par.  of  exoiiero ;  Fr.  exoiUra- 
tion  :  rtp.  exoueracioyi.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  disburtheniug,  freeing,  or 
relieving  from  a  burdeu ;  the  state  of  being 
exonerated  or  relieved  of  a  buiden. 

2.  The  ,ict  of  relievjjjg  or  ?learing  from 
blame,  obligation,  duty,  &c. 


"The  body  is  adapted  oiito  eating,  drinking,  nutri- 
tion, aud  other  ways  of  repletion  and  exo»i«ra/io>i."— 
Qrew :  Coanioioijia  Sacra,  bit.  iiL ,  ch.  iv. 


Sy-6n'-er-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exonerat(e);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  exonerate  or  relieve ;  exonerating. 

Sx'-on'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  exon- 
erates another. 

ex'-on-ship,  s.  [Eng.  exon  ;  -ship.^  The  office 
or  poat  of  au  exon  of  the  royal  body-guaj'd. 

Sx-oph'-a-go&S,  a.  [Eng.  eiwphagiy);  -ovs.] 
Practising  exophagy. 

"  But,  aa  a  rule,  cannibals  are  exophnrjous,  and  will 
not  e.it  the  members  of  their  tribe,  whom  they  aUo 
refuae  to  maxty.'—Dail!/  Jfeioa,  June  7,  1S83. 

5x-6ph'-a-g3^,  s.  [Gr.  efoi  (ceo)  =  Without, 
externally,  aud  ^aveii'  (p]tagein)=: to  eat.]  That 
kind  of  cannibalism  in  which  only  persons  of 
a  different  tribe  are  eaten. 

"  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  aaoertain  that 
the  rules  of  exophagy  and  exogamy  are  co-extensive 
among  cannibals. "~i>aily  JVtrwa,  June  7, 188^ 

«X-6-phloe'-uni,  s.    [Gr.  cfw  (exo)  =  outside, 
and(|)Ao(65  (phloios)=the  rind  or  bark  of  trees.) 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Ei'IPHL<eum  (q.v.). 

ez-oph-thal'-mia,  5.  [Gr.  e^64>Ba\tio^ 
(exoptkalmos)  =  with  prominent  eyes  :  e$  (ex) 
=  out,  and  o>f>SaXfj.6-;  (ophtluUmos)  =  the  eye  ; 
Fr.  exophtludmu.] 

Surg. :  Dislocation  of  the  eye,  the  distension 
of  the  globe  so  that  it  rises  from  its  orbit  and 
cannot  be  covered  by  the  palpebrae. 

ex-oph-thal'-mic.  a  [Eng..  &c.  exophtkal- 
m{ut);  -u;.]    Rfsembling  exophthalmia  (q.v.). 

exophthalmic-goitre,  s.     [Bboncho- 

CELR.  ] 


ex-6ph'-^l-lous,    ex-o-phyl'-loiis,    a. 

[Gr.  efu)  irxo)  =  outside  ;  ^uAAo*'  {phalU/n)  = 
e  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -otts.] 

Bot.  (Of  leaviis)  :  Not  evolved  from  a  sheath, 
but  outside  all  such  ))ruteetion.  Used  uf 
dicutyleduns  as  distinguished  from  monocoty- 
ledons, tlie  leaves  of  which  are  evolved  from 
a  sheath.  The  term  exophyiloos  was  intro- 
duced by  Duuiortier. 

ex-op'-o-dite,  s,  [Gr.  «fu>  (exS)  =  outside ; 
n-ous  (p'fus),  genit.  rrofiw  (podon)  =:  a  foot,  and 
sutf.  -itf.\ 

Conip.  Atuit.:  The  outer  of  the  two  secondary 
joints  into  which  th*;  typical  limb  of  a  crusta- 
cean is  divided.    {N iclujlson.) 

*  ex-$p'-ta-ble,  a.  [Lat.  f>xoptabUiit.]  Worthy 
of  being  greatly  desired  ;  highly  desirable. 

*  ex-6p~ta'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  exoptatus,  pa.  par. 
uf  exopto  =  to  wish  or  long  for  ;  to  clioose  :  ex 
—  out,  fully,  and  opto  =  to  wish  for.]  An 
eaniest  desire  or  longing  for  anything. 

ex-dp' -tile,  s.  [Gr.  «fw  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
TTTiAoc  (ptiVin)  =  ti  featlier,  a  leaf:  because 
the  plumula  is  naked.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  A  name  given  by  Lestiboudois  to 
Dicotyledons. 

*  ex'-dr-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  exorabilis,  fromeroro 

=  to  move  by  entreaty  :  ex  =  out,  antl  oro  =  to 
beg,  pray ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  exorabU.]  Tlmt  may  or 
can  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

"  Qaudios  was  toote  tractable  and  exvrablt.''  —  P. 
BoUand  :  Liviut.  p.  Wii. 

*  ex'-6-rate,  r.t.  [Lat.  exoratus,  pa.  par.  of 
exoro.^    To  obUtin  by  entreaty. 

*  ex-o-ra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exoroHo,  from  exo- 
TotitSy  pa.  par.  ofeawo.]    A  prayer  or  entreaty 

to  beg  off  auytiiing. 

"  I  am  .  .  .  marble 


ey-or'-bit-an9e,  ey-or'-bit-an-jy,  «. 

[Lat.  exorbUajis,  pr.  par.  of  exorbito.]     [Exob- 

BITANT.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  out  of  the  track  or 
course  prescribed  ;  a  divergence,  a  deviation. 

"Since  I  caimut  guesse  at  uiy  owne  public  exorH- 
tance»."—Bp.  Hall:  Letter  to  Mi.  H.  S. 

2.  An  enormity,  a  gross  de\iatiou  from  rule 
or  right ;  boundless  depravity,  extrav^ance. 

"  The  revereuce  of  my  presence  m«y  be  a  curb  to 
your  exorbitanciet." — Dryden  :  SpanUh  Friar,  iiL  L 

e^-or '-bit-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exorbitaiis, 
pr.  par.  of  exorbito  =  to  go  out  of  the  track ; 
ex  =  out,  away,  and  orbita  =  a  track  ;  8p.  exor- 
bitante ;  Ital.  esorbitante.] 

*  1..LU. :  Going  out  of  or  departing  from  the 
right  track. 

n.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Deviating  from  the  counje  appointed,  or 
rule  established  ;  ovei"stepping  rule  or  pro- 
priety. 

"These  pbeDomena  &re  not  peculiar  to  eftrtbqu&kes 
in  our  times,  but  have  been  obseived  lu  all  age»,  aud 
partlculaily  those  ex'irhHunt  i:omiiioUou^  of  the  waters 
of  the  globe." — WootLwurd  :  Jfatural  Bistorj/. 

*  2.  Anomalous ;  not  coming  under  any 
settled  rule  or  method. 

"  The  Jews,  who  had  laws  so  partictil»rly  determin- 
ing in  all  affairs  what  to  di-.  were  uotwithistaudiuK 
continually  injured  with  causes  exorbitaiu,  aud  sucii 
aa  their  laws  had  not  provided  tor."— Booker. 

3.  Enormous,  extravagant,  excessive;  out 
of  all  bounds  or  reason  ;  as,  Tlie  charges  were 
exorbitant. 

ex-or'-bit-ant-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  exorbitant; 
^•ly.]  In  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or  extrava- 
gant manner. 

"She  implored  his  grace  not  to  think  her  so  ex- 
orbitantly aud  vainly  ambitious  to  wish  herseli  a 
queen."— Sir  0.  Buck  :  Hist.  Richard  HI.,  p.  117. 

* ex-or'-bi-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exorhitatus,  pa. 
par.  of  exorbito  =  to  go  out  of  the  track.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  go  out  of  the  track  or  coarse 
prescribed. 

"The  planets  .  .  .  eometimes  have  exorhitated  be- 
yond the  distance  of  Saturn." — Bmttiey :  Sermont,  3, 

2.  Fio.:  To  dexiate,  to  wander,  to  go  astray. 

"  He  did  exorbitate  and  swerve  from  the  way  of 
honeatie."— P.  llolUmd:  Plutarch,  p.  669. 

*  ex-or-9i§-a'-tioii,  •  ex-or-cis-a-cioun, 

s.     [Eng.  exorcis{e);  -ation.]     The  act  of  exor- 
cising, exorcism,  coujuration. 

"  Olde  wiches,  sorceresses,  that  use  rxcrcitadoittu.' 
Chmtcer  :  Hoiaof  Fame,  iit  172. 


ex'-or-9i9e,  •  ex'-or-9i2e,  v.t.  [Low  Lat. 
exorciz<\  from  Gr.  c^opiet^w  (ex<rrklzo)  =  to  drive 
away  by  adjuration  :  c|  («)  =  out,  away,  and 
opKti^cu  (horkizo)  =  to  at(juro  ;  opKo?  (horhos)  = 
an  oath;  Fr.  exaroLaer;  Up,  exorciaar ;  ItaL 
esorcizzare.] 

1.  To  drive  away  evil  spirits  from  by  the 
use  of  adjurations,  jjrayt-rH,  and  ceremonies; 
to  free  from  unclean  spirits. 

"  Do  all  you  ana  to  exorcise  crowdn.  who  mx«  in  soma 
degree  iwaaeflsed  a*  I  ■.uii.."Sjiectalor,  No.  it/Z. 

2.  To  purify  from  unclean  spirits  by  the 
US&  of  adjurations,  prayers,  and  ceremonies. 

"And  exiyrdse  the  beds,  siid  eroftsthe  wftlla." 

ftrydem  :  Wife  of  BattH  Talt.  tL 

*  3.  To  raiae,  to  call  up. 

"  He  irapiiilently  rx^rcizeth  <l<^vlhi  in  the  cburob."^ 
Pnjnni^ :  1  IIUtrio-Mattix.  v\.  12. 

ex'-or-9i^er,  s.    [Eng.  exorcis(e);  -er.] 

\.  One  who  exorcises  or  expeU  uncIeaD 
spirits  by  exorcisms. 

"Tilings  which  they  had  seen  done  in  their  owa 
times  by  profvased  exarcUer$."—Uoriley :  .iernt-^nt, 
voL  L,  ser.  lo. 

•  2.  One  who  has  power  to  call  up  spirit*. 

"  No  cxorcUer  harm  tlie-^. 
Nor  uo  witchcraft  i;liurrn  thee." 

S/uU^sjf  :  Cyjiibeline,  Vv,  2. 

*ex'-or-9i9in,  *ex-or-ci8me»  s.     [Low 

Lat.  exorcisinns,  from  Gr.  e^opKitrfLu^;  (exor- 
kiBtnos),  frome|op*(t^a>(ezOT-A:ird);  Fr.  excfrcisaie; 
bp.  exorcisino ;  Ital.  esorci^iiio.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  expelling  unclean 
spirits  from  ]terso[is  or  places  by  mean.s  of 
adjuration,  prayer,  and  ceremonies  ;  the  form 
of  adjuration  or  prayer  used  in  exorcising 
spirits. 

"  liO  I  what  auallen  incaiititctons 
Of  eaayreifneM  and  couiuracmns  f ' 

Lydgute :  Story  of  Titei^e*.  pt  liL 

^  In  the  third  century  no  applicant  for 
CJhristian  baptism  was  admitted  to  the  sacred 
font  till  tlie  exorcist  had  declared  liim  free 
from  bondage  to  the  Piince  of  Darkness  and 
now  a  servant  of  God.  (MosJieim :  Church 
Hist.,  cent,  iil,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  v.,  §  4.) 

2.  The  act  of  raising  spiiits  by  charms  or 
conjuring ;  the  form  or  charm  used  in  raising 
spirits. 

"  Will  hiB  lordship  behold  and  hear  our  cjxircitmtf' 
Shaketp. :  2  Henry  fV.,  L  4. 

ex'-or-9i8t,  «.    [Low  Lat.  ejorciato,  from  Gr, 
e|op*ci<mj?  {i:xorkistes),  from  ef opttifw  (exarkizo); 
Fr.  exordste  ;  Sp.  exordsta  ;  Ital.  esorcisUx.  J 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  exorcises  or  expels  unclean 
spirita  by  exorcisms. 

"Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exortrittt,  took 
upon  them  to  t^U  over  them  which  had  e^  il  spirits." 
—Actt  xix.  13. 

2.  One  who  raises  spirits ;  an  enchanter,  a 
conjurer. 

"  Tliou.  like  an  exorciit.  has  conjured  op 
My  mortlded  spiiit."     Slmketp. :  Juiiui  Catar,  IL  1. 

n.  Roman  Theol. :  The  second  of  the  Minor 
Orders  (q.v.).  The  exorcist  at  his  ordination 
received  a  book  of  exorcisms,  as  significant  of 
his  office.  The  power  of  exorcism,  now  rarely 
exercised,  has  long  been  transferred  to  the 
pries  tho<xi. 

^  Tlie  exorcists  came  into  existence  aa 
church  officers  in  the  third  century,  chiefly 
from  the  adoption  by  the  Cliriatians  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  doctrine  that  evil  spirits  are 
very  prone  to  lodge  themselves  within  the 
human  body,  and  that  sin  is  committed,  not 
so  much  through  humau  jiassiou  as  because 
of  the  seduction  of  foul  tiends.  (Mosfieim: 
Church  Hist.,  cent,  iii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  i.) 

eiip-or'-di-al,  o.  [Lat.  exordi(um),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  exor- 
dium ;  introductory  ;  initial. 

"  This  is  seen  in  suoie  of  h  is  exordial  invooatioDs  in 
the  Paradiif.  Lo»t."—Warton :  Preface  to  Milton'^ 
Smaller  Poems. 

ex-or'-di-um,  s.  [Lat.,  from  exnrdior  =  tc 
fix  the  weft,  to  begin  a  web,  hence  to  l»egtn 
generally  :  ex  =  out,  and  ordior  =  to  begin  to 
weave.]  A  beginning  of  anytliing ;  specifi- 
cally, the  introductory  or  proemial  jiart  of  a 
composition  or  discourse  ;  a  preface. 

"  This  whole  exordium  rises  very  happily  Into  noble 
language  and  sentiment." — Addison  :  Spectator.  S  0.303, 

*ex-or-gail'-ic,  a.  [Pref  ex,  and  Eng. 
organic  (q.v.).]  Having  ceased  to  be  organic  ; 
no  longer  organic  or  organized. 

ex'-o-rliiz,  ex-o-rhi'-za,  s.  [Gr.  €^u  («b6) 
=  outside,  and  pi^a  (rhim)  =  a  root.] 


Ate,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p6tr 
or.  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*     8e.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw. 


exorbizfle  —expanding 
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I'.itt.  :  A  plaut  in  which  the  radicle-  is  not  en- 
velope'! iu  u  sbeiith  but  iBiiakod.  [ExoKinz.*:.] 

&c-^rbi'- zsB,    ex-o-rhi'-ze-es,   e.  pi. 

lExoRIIIZ.)      [Sot'  (Iff.] 

liot. :  'The  naiin.-  (,'i\'eiil'y  Ri<'lianltn  wliatare 
moic  commonly  cjilled  Kxogeiis.  The  t«rin  is 
usod  l)ecjitiHe  in  KerinitiiiMoii  ttiL'  ludides  have 
no  slieathK  at  tlit-ir  Imst^  but  nppunr  at  onre. 
Richard  tcrnitd  tlicni  also  Synorhizeie. 

ex-d-rhiz'-al,  n.     [Mod.  Lat.  exorhim;  Eng., 

&C.  Slltl'.  -Ill'] 

Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  the  radicle  of 
a  geniiiiiatiMK  seed  lengthens  by  its  extieiiiity 
which  itself  becomes  the  first  root,  lateral 
shoots  nut  beitiK  jnit  forth  till  subsequently, 
and  even  tlu'u  slowly  ;  ranked  under  or  akin 
to  the  Exorhiza'  (q.v.). 

Sx-i-rhi'-ze-se,  s.  pi.    [Exorhiz*.] 

Sx-O-rhiz'  oils.  n.  [Eng.,  &c.  exorhiz;  -ovs.) 
The  same  as  Exokhizal  (q.v.)- 

•Sx-or-na'-tion,  s.  [l.at.  exomatio,  from 
exiirnatiis,  pa.  ])ar.  of  ej^tirno:  ex  =  out,  fully, 
anil  irrno  =  to  adorn  ;  Sp.  exoTmacion.]  Orna- 
munt,  decoration,  embellishment. 

"  Uxorntifion  is  a  goi'ttiouf*  l)eiiutifyla){  of  tlie  tongue 
with  hurrowed  wnnluH,  and  chniiKo  of  sentence. ' — 
WiUon  :  Arte  qf  /ilivtorUfHt,  p.  173. 

•  exort'-ive,  n.  [Lat.  exortlvtis  =  pertaining 
to  the  risin;j:  of  a  star,  &e.  ;  croWor  =  to  rise 
out :  ix  =  out,  and  wu>r  =  to  rise.)  Eising  ; 
pei-taining  or  relating  to  the  east. 

•  ex-OS'-CU-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  cxoscuhitus.  pa. 

p;u'.  of  c.xoscvlor:  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  osculur 
=  to  kiss.J    To  kiss  often  and  fondly. 

fexo-skel-e-tdii,  s.  [Gr.  e^w  (gxo)  =  out- 
side, and  Eng.  sktleton.} 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  external  skeleton,  the 
only  (ute  existing  in  most  invertebrate  anitii;ils, 
It  is  formed  by  a  hardening  of  the  intet^'tiiniint. 
The  same  as  Dermo-skeleton  (q.v.). 

ex-ds'-mic.  i.  I  Eng. ,  &c.  exosm(pse) ;  -ic.  ] 
ThL-  same  as  Exobmotic  (q.v.). 

ex-6s'~m6se,  s.  [Or.  wo-^o?  (osinos)  =  a 
thrusting  ;  oiOeu  (otkeo)  to  thnist.] 

Aimt,  Bot.,  (t  Physics:  Tlie  name  given  by 
Dulrochet  to  the  phenomenon  l>y  which,  when 
two  fluids  of  unequal  density  are  separated 
by  an  organic  membrane  or  by  any  thin  ami 
porous  jiartitiou,  the  two  fluids  will  mutually 
pass  tluough  the  poiesoftlie  interveniiig  banier 
to  comtningle  till  they  Cf)nstitute  on  both  sides 
of  it  a  fluid  of  the  same  density.  The  ]>assag<' 
from  inside  a  membranous  sac  or  enclosed 
place  to  tiie  outside  is  called  Exnsmose.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  contrary  movement  which  is 
termed  Eiidosmose  (q.v.). 

JX~6&-mo'-si8,  s.     [ExosMOSE.J 

ex-os-mot'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  cxosmo(se),  and 
BUi;'.  -tic]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  exosmose. 

t  ex'-i-sperm,  s,  [Gr.  efw  (exo)  =  ouside, 
and  oTTtp/ia  (sprrnut)  =  seed.] 

li'it.  :  The  outer  coating  of  a  spore.  Better 
called  Exospore  (q.v.). 

ex-i-spbre,  s.    [Gr.  efu  (exo)  =  outside,  and 
<nr6pos  {sporos)  =  a  sowing,  seed.] 
Bota  u-n : 

1.  Tlie  outermost  of  three  coats  in  the  siM>re 
of  an  equisetum. 

2.  A  dark  outer  layer  in  the  cell-wall  of  a 
zygospore.  It  is  used  spec,  of  this  structure 
in  the  fungoid  genus  Mucor,  which  is  propa- 
gated sexually  by  conjugation  as  well  as  in  the 
normal  way. 

6x-6-spor'~OUS,  a.  [Pref.  exo-;  Eng.,  &c. 
spor{e),  ami  sufl'.  -oits.]    Having  naked  spores. 

*  e:^-ds'-sate,  v  t.  [Lat.  exossatus,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 

os^o  ^  to  deprive  of  bones  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and 
i-'S(genit.  o)isis)  =  a  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones. 

£x  ds'-sate,  ex-os'-sat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  exos- 
SdJiis.)    l>p])rived  of  bones, 

*  ex-OS-sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exossatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fjro.wo  .•  ex  =  out,  away,  and  os  (genit.  ossis) 
=  a  lH>ne.]  The  act  of  dejiriving  of  bone  or 
bony  matter;  the  state  of  being  without  bone 
or  bony  matter. 

"Experiment aolitArvtoTicliing  fxagaationot  fruits." 
^Bacon  ■  Tfaturnl  ttintorf/.  §  %h\. 


*  £:^  -  OS'- se  *  ous,  «.  [Lat.  exosave,  extmsu.'^, 
from  ex  ^without,  and  ofi(g('uit.  ossi«)  =  a  borie  ] 
Without  bone,  wanting  bones,  Inrntdess. 

"  TliuH  we  daily  obaervo  lii  euiiils  nud  itoft  txtnnevnt 
aiUinrt-lH,"— /!()Y>w»ie.-  Vulgar  Brronrt.  bk.  iii.,  cli.  xiil. 

ex-6-8tem'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  e^io  {eao)  =  without, 
and  <7Te'|Liju.a  (deiiima)  =  a  crown ;  because  of 
the  exuerted  st;imens.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchouada,  family  Cin- 
clionidie.  J^xostcnvma  inrUxeum  is  the  Qniii- 
qnina  JHUm,  or  Seaside  Beech  of  the  West 
Jtidian  Islands  and  Mexico.  H.  Jloribunda  is 
the  Quinquina  of  St.  Lucia.  These,  with 
other  bjjecies,  can  be  used  as  febrifuges,  like 
Cinchona,  to  which  they  are  closely  alhed, 
though  they  contain  no  cinchonine  or  quinine. 

ex'-O-Stome,  s.  (Gr.  e^m  (exo)  ~  outside,  and 
frrofxa  {sluma)  =  a  moutli.] 

Bot.  {Of  (VI  ovule):  Tlie  name  given  by 
Mirbel  to  the  aperture  in  the  outer  integu- 
ment of  an  ovule. 

ex-6s-td'-8is,  «.  [Gr.  f^ovmtn^  (exogidsis): 
<fui  (exo)  =  outside,  aod  oo-reoc  (fisteon)  =  a 
bone.] 

1.  Med.  {PL):  Tumours  of  a  bony  nature, 
growing  upon  and  arising  from  a  bone.  Sir 
Astley  Cooj>er  descrii)ed  two  forms  :  (1)  Peri- 
osteal, in  which  bony  matter  is  deposited  be- 
tween tlie  jieriosteum  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone  ;  (2)  Medullary,  by  whiidi  growtli  from 
the  medullai'y  textm-e  the  bone  is  expanded, 
absorbed,  and  destroyed,  so  tliat  ultimat+^ly 
the  tumour  jin  'trades.  Exostoses  chiefly 
afl'ect  tl>e  long  bones,  and  are  always  immo- 
vable. They  aie  also  divided  into  cartilagin- 
ous, fungous,  ivory,  &c. 

2.  Bot.:  Hard  matter  of  wood  ])rojecting  like 
warts  or  tumcmrs  froiu  thi^  stem  or  roots  of  a 
jilant.  They  have  sometimes  an  abortive  bud 
as  their  centre. 

"It  waa  cleurly  not  a  caae  of  exostoais,  depeading  on 
an  imperfectly  cleveloi>ed  hud."— Qnrdener^  Chronicle, 
No.  403,  p.  372  (1881). 

ex-6-ter'-ic,  ex-o-ter'-ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  e^w 

TcpcKos  (exoterikos)  —  external  ;  from  t^utrfpui 
(exotero),  conip.  of  e^o*  (ex-o)  =  outside,  with- 
out; Fr,  exoterique.] 

1.  External,  public;  fit  to  be  imparted  to 
the  publi<! ;  capable  of  being  readily  and  fully 
comprehended  ;  the  opposite  to  esoteric  or 
secret. 

"Aiistotle  was  wont  to  divide  bis  lectures  and 
i-eadinga  into  Hcr(iHinH.tiual  auO  exofericai.  Some  of 
them  contained  only  uboioe  matter,  and  they  were  read 
privately  to  a  eelect  anditory  ;  otiiers  contained  imt 
ordinary  stuff,  and  wei-e  promiacnoualy  and  in  publick 
exjiosed  to  the  lieai'int;  of  ill  that  would." — Bales: 
ft^naint,  p.  148. 

*  2.  Not  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  secret  or  abstruse  doctrines. 

"  He  divided  his  disciples  into  two  classes,  tbe  one 
hecalleti  rantfric,  the  other  erot^^ir:  for  to  those  lie 
Intvofited  the  more  jierfect  and  Huhlinie  doctrines— to 
these  he  delivered  the  more  vHlg,-.r  and  po])uliir,"— 
IVarburton    Dii'ine  Lef/aCioji,  bit.  iil. ,  b.  3. 

ex-O-ter-ic-SJ-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  exoterioal ;  -?//.  ] 
In  an  exoteric  manner  ;  publiclj'. 

"  How  they  like  each  other  exoiei-icaUy"~M<rrt.{m«r 
Collins  :  Sw-et  rf-  Twentg,  bk.  it,  cb,  vii. 

ex-o-ter-i-yi^m,  s.  [Eng.  exoteric;  -isvi.] 
Exoteric  doctrines  or  pi'inciples, 

ex-6-ter'-ics,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  The  lec- 
tures of  Aristotle  on  rhetoric,  to  which  all 
were  admitted. 

"  It  is  then  evident  from  these  iwissages  that,  in  his 
exotf.rics  he  gJive  the  world  both  n  liegiuDtu^  and  an 
eud.'—Wiirt'urton    Divine  Ijega'ion.  ok.  iii.  (Nute  F.) 

*  ex'-o-ter-J^,  s.  [Exoteric,  a.]  What  is 
exoteric,  obvious,  simple,  or  common. 

"  Reserving  their  esoterics  for  adepts,  and  dealing  out 
exoteries  only  to  the  vnlgar." — Stnrch  :  Fra&aiill,   *r.. 

p.  1T2.     (Note.l 

ex-d-the'-9l-um  (or  9!  as  shi),  3.  [Gr.  ifw 
{exo)  outside  ;  Lat.  dim.  of  ihcca  =  a  case ;  Gr. 
e^KT)  (thvkc)  =  a  box.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  exterior  layer  of  the  wall  of  an 
anther.  It  is  composed  of  true  epidermis,  and 
often  pierced  with  stouiata. 

ey-ot'-ic,  •ey-dt'-ick,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  exolicus, 
from  Gr.  efwrtieoc  (exotikos)  =  foreign  ;€fu)  {exo) 
without,  outside;  Fr.  exotiquc ;  Sp.  exotiro; 
Itnl.  e-^otico.] 

A.  A.<adi. :  Foreign,  not  native;  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country ;  not  produced  at  home. 
(Ord.  Lang.  £  Bot.) 

"  Who  make  rarof/Vt  custotnB  native  jurt*  " 

Carlwriffht  -  /)eftth  of  Lord  Unj/ning. 


B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Any  tiling  f'jreign  or  not 
native  ;  anything  introducnl  from  a  foreign 
countiy. 

"Ctnodlno  wu  seated  on  the  other  «Dmniit.  which 
was  iNirreii.  and  i>riM)ut:<.'d.  on  hooil-  sjwta.  phtuts  ttiat 
are  ankuown  to  IbUy,  and  bucIi  as  tlie  i^ardeuerB  call 
«coctch».''—Addiion  :  Ouardiun. 

2.  Bol.:  Thr  term  Exotic  is  moet  frequently 
apjtlicd  to  plants  whose  native  country  diflera 
H<»  much  in  s(jil  and  climate  from  that  into 
which  they  havn  hecn  introduced  tliat  their 
cultivation  is  difficult.  A  large  number  of 
Bucli  jilatds  have  been  introduced  into  the 
green  and  hot-houses  of  the  L'niled  States. 

•  e^-ot-ic-al,    "  ex-ot-ic-all,    a.     [Eng. 

exotic ;  -«;.]     The  same  as  Exouf  (q.v,). 

"  MiHHhii])en  clothes,  or  exofiral  geBtnre«,  or  new 
games.'  —/fuhop  IJtill  :  LeUertothe  Karl  of  Hiaex.  ep.  B, 

exc-of-ic-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  exotical;  -nets.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exotic. 

" eap-dt'-i-yism,  s.    [Eng.  exotic;  -igm.] 

1.  Tlie  state  of  being  exotic. 

2.  Anything  exotic ;  as  a  foreign  word  or 
idiom. 

ex-pand',  v.t.  &.i.    [XmU  expan^io  — to  spread 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  jmndo  ~  to  spread  ;  O.  F. 
expamlre;  Fr,  epandre;  Ital.  espandere,  span- 
dere.] 
A.  TraTisUive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1,  To  open  ;  to  spread  or  lay  open. 
hiat 

■  p.  /„,  i.  236. 

•  2.  To  spread  or  diffuse  in  every  direction. 


3.  To  distend,  to  swell  out ;  to  cause  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  :  as.  To  expctnd  the  chest  by  in- 
spiration, to  expand  iron  by  heat,  &c. 

"Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  jnoportion  to  their 
weight,  or  to  the  tiuantity  of  uuitter  to  l>e  ejcpandt-d.' 
—fir^w:  Conmologia  Sac7-ti,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ill. 

4.  To  widen,  to  enlarge,  to  extend,  to 
increase. 

"  Along  tbe  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  Aks."  Pope;  Estuy  on  Man,  iv.  S82. 

IL  Math. :  To  develop  and  express  at  length 
an  expression  indicated  iu  a  contracted  form. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  opened,  or  spread  open  ;  to 
opeu,  as,  Flowers  expand  in  spring. 

2.  To  become  distended  or  enlarged  in  bulk  ; 
to  increase,  as,  Iron  expands  with  heat. 

"  Like  riainff  flames  exftindlnff  in  their  lieii'ht  " 

Itryden :  Epitaph  on  Sir  Palm^t  t-'uirbome. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  expand  and 
to  dilotc.  see  Dil.\te  ;  for  that  between  to 
exjxtnd  and  to  spread,  see  Spread. 

ex-pand'-ing,  7>7-.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Expand.] 
A.  A'  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  oi>ening, 
spreading,  dilating,  or  extending ;  expansion. 

expanding-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  which 
expands  in  cooling.  Such  an  alloy  always 
contains  bismuth,  and  usually  antimony. 
Type-metal  is  a  familiar  instance. 

expanding-ball*  s. 

GuJt. :  A  ball  liaving  a  hollow  conical  base, 
affording  a  relatively  tliin  body  of  metal, 
which  is  expanded  by  the  force  of  tbe  ex- 
plosion, driving  it  closely  against  the  bore 
of  the  gun  and  into  the  rifling,  preventing 
windage. 

expanding-bit»  expanding  centre- 
bit,  v«.  A  boring  tool  of  which  tlie  diameter 
i8  adjustable. 

exi>anding-drill,  $.  A  driU  ha\ing  a 
pair  if  bits  which  may  be  diverged  at  a  given 
de]ith  to  widen  a  hole  at  a  certain  point ;  used 
in  drills  for  metal  and  for  rock-boring. 

expanding  -  mandrel,  s.  A  mandrel 
having  fins  expansible  in  radial  siot-s  to  bind 
against  the  inside  surface  of  rings,  sleeves,  or 
circular  cutters  placed  thereon. 

expanding-plongh,  5.  A  plough  having 
two  or  more  siiares,  wliich  may  be  set  more  or 
less  distant,  according  to  the  distances  l»e- 
tween  the  rows  at  which  different  crops  are 
planted. 


bSil,  bo^;  p^t,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion.  -sion  -  shun ;  -t^on,  -sion  =  sh^n.    -clous,  -tions.  -sions  =  ahiis.    -ble.  -die,  ^^c.  =  bel«  del. 
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expandlng-pulley,  s.  a  pulley  whose 
perimeter  in  made  expansible,  as  a  means  of 
varying  the  speed  of  the  belt  thereon.    [Ex- 

PANyiON-DRUM.l 

expanding-reamer.  s.  A  reamer  whi('h 
has  ii  bit  or  bits  extensible  radially  after  en- 
teriiiji  a  bole,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  hole  below 
the  surface. 

*£z-p&n'se»  v.t.  [Lat.  exjiansvs,  pa.  par.  of 
ert'ando.]    To  expand,  to  spread,  to  o[>en. 

'■  Beleropliuii's  hon«.  fntineJ  of  iron.  w*«  jtlAced  l>e- 
tween  two  loadtitoufB,  witli  wlii^n  txpantfd.  j>endulous 
lu  tliB  air."— Brown*  ;  Viilg.ir  Errourt,  bk.  ll.,  ch.  lii. 

ix-p&n'se,  *  ex-panoe,  ■«.  [Lat.  expaiisus, 
pa.  par.  oierpando.]  That  which  is  expanded  or 
spread  out ;  a  wide,  oi>en  stretch  or  extent  of 
space  or  body. 

"  0  where  dost  thon  lie,  my  Fatherland,  in  the  ocean's 
broHd  expanitt"  Orant  Allen  :  Atyt. 

8x-pins-i-bfl'-i-tjr,  s-  [Fr.  expansihUitk .\ 
The  quality  of  being  expansitile  ;  capability  of 
expansion  or  extension  in  bulk  or  surface. 

"  Else  all  fluids  would  be  alike  fu  weight,  expantt' 
bility,  aud  all  other  qualltiefl." — Grew. 

Sx-p&ns'-i-ble,  a.  (Fr. ,  from  Lat.  ex]XLnsu8.] 
Cajtable  of  being  expanded  or  extended  in  size 
or  surface  ;  capability  of  expansion. 

"All  have  Hprtufthiesa  In  thetn,  and  be  readily  ex- 
piinaible  on  the  score  of  their  native  structure."— 
Boifle:    Workt.  v.  614- 

Sx-p&ns'-i-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  expansible; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  of  being  expansible  ;  ex* 
pansibility. 

•  ex-p&ns'-i-bly,    adv.      [Eng.  expansib(le) ; 

-ly.]     In  an  expansible  manner. 

^X-p&ns'-Ue.  a.  [Lat  expans(us),  pa.  par.  of 
exjmndo,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -tie. J  Capable  of 
expansion  ;  expansible. 

t  expansUe-power.  s. 

PhysioJ.  :  Capability  possessed  by  various 
organs  of  the  body.  as.  for  instance,  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  of  expanding  under  influence  of 
some  kind  operating  upon  them. 

Sx-p^'-Slon,    s.      [Lat.    expansio.    from  ex- 
jKiiisus.  pa.  par.  of  expnndo  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  expan- 
sion ;  lUi\.  esi>a7ision€.'\ 
L  Ordiiuiry  Langiiage : 

1.  The  act  of  ex]^ndiug,  spreading  out,  or 
opening. 

"The  easy  expanfion  of  the  wiuK  of  a  bird,  and  the 
lightness,  stretigth.  and  shaira  of  the  feathers,  are  all 
fltt«d  for  her  better  flight"— flrcw. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expanded,  spread  out, 
or  extended  in  bulk  or  surface  ;  extension, 
distension,  dilatation,  enlargement. 

"Tls  demonstmted  th.-it  the  condensation  and  ex- 
paiision  of  auy  portion  of  the  air  is  always  i)ro|>or- 
tional  to  the  weight  aud  pret^ure  iucambeut  upon  it.' 
—Ben/ley. 

3.  Extent  or  space  over  which  anything  is 
extended  ;  expanse. 

"  The  capacious  mind  of  man  cannot  be  confined  by 
the  limits  of  the  wotld  :  It  extends  its  thoughts  even 
beyond  the  utmost  ex/xi>uiori  of  matter,  and  makes  ex- 
euruiona  into  that  iuoompreheusil>Ie  iuAue.'— Locke. 

•  4.  Space,  immensity. 

"  Distance  or  space,  in  its  simple  abstract  concep- 
tiou.  I  call  expantion.  to  distinguish  It  from  extension, 
which  expresses  this  distance  only  as  it  is  in  the  solid 
parts  of  matter."— iocfte:  Buman  Underaanding.  bk, 
Ii..  ch.  XV.,  §  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  :  Increase  in  trade  or  liabilities ; 
an  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank-notes. 

2.  Afath.  :  The  development  and  expressing 
at  length  of  an  expression  indicated  in  a  con- 
tracted form  ;  as  the  expansion  of  (a  +  h)^ 
is  a3  -I-  3a2&  +  Zab^  +  lA 

3.  Nat.  Phil. :  The  increase  of  bulk  or  sur- 
face which  a  body  undergoes  from  the  reces- 
sion fi'om  any  cause  of  its  particles  from  one 
another,  so  that  it  occupies  a  gi^eater  space, 
wliile  the  weight  remains  the  same.  Heat  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  expansion. 

i.  Shiphuild. :  The  expansion  of  the  skin  of 
a  ship,  or  rather  of  a  network  of  lines  on  that 
surface,  is  a  process  of  drafting  to  facilitate 
the  laying-off  of  the  dimensions  and  positions 
of  the  pieces  of  which  that  skin  is  to  be  made, 
whether  timber  planks  or  iron  ^ilates.  It  con- 
sits  in  covering  the  surface  with  a  network  of 
two  sets  of  covers,  which  cross  eacli  other  so 
as  to  form  four-sided  nieslies  ;  then  conceiving 
the  sides  of  those  meshes  to  \ie  inext«nsible 
strings,  and  drawin;^  the  network  as  it  would 
appear  if  spread  flat  upon  a  plane.  By  this 
operation  the  meshes  are  b.-^tli  distorted  and 


altered  in  area;  the  curves  forming  the  net- 
work preserve  their  true  lengths,  but  not 
their  true  angles  of  intersection  ;  and  alt  other 
lines  on  the  surface  are  altered  both  In  length 
and  in  relative  angular  position.  The  process 
is  applied  to  surtaces  not  truly  developable. 
[Development.] 

5.  Steam :  The  increase  in  bulk  of  steam  In 
a  cylinder.  The  inethod  of  working  steam 
expansively  was  invented  by  Watt,  and  was 
the  suliject-matter  of  his  patent  of  1782.  By 
it  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  lioiler  to  the 
cylinder  is  cut  off  when  the  latter  is  only  par- 
tially tilled,  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston  being  com]tlcted  by  the  expansion  of 
the  steam  already  admitted. 

expansion- curb,  s.  A  contnvance  for 
curbing  or  counteracting  expansion  and  con- 
traction fioni  heat. 

expansion-drum,  $.     An  arrangement 

by  which  an  occasional  change  of  speed  may 
be  effected.  The  diameter  of  one  of  the  ilrnmM 
is  made  variable,  an<l  the  belt  is  kept  strained 
by  means  of  a  weighted  roller.    [Expanding- 

PULLEV.] 

expuision-englne,  s.  A  steam-engine 
in  which  the  steam  is  worked  expansively. 
[Expansion,  II.  5.) 

expansion- gear,  s. 

Steam  -  engine  :  The  apparatus  by  which 
access  of  steam  to  the  cylinder  is  cut  off  at 
a  given  part  of  the  stroke  ;  a  cut-off.  A  vari- 
aVile  cut-off  is  one  which  is  capable  of  being 
adjusted  while  the  engine  is  in  motion,  to  cut 
off  at  any  given  portion  of  the  stroke,  within 
a  given  range,  as  the  requirements  of  the  work 
may  indicate.  A  fixed  expansion  is  one  ar- 
ranged to  cut  off  at  a  determinate  part  of  the 
stroke.  An  automatic  expansion  is  one  which 
is  regulated  by  the  governor,  and  varies  with 
the  amount  of  power  required.  [Expansion- 
valve.] 

expansion-Joint,  s, 

steam-engine  : 

1.  A  stuffing-box  joint  used  when  a  straight 
metal  pipe,  which  is  exposed  to  considerable 
variations  of  temperature,  has  no  elbow  or 
curve  in  its  length  to  enable  it  to  expand 
without  injury.  The  end  of  one  portion  slips 
within  the  other  like  a  telescope.  Known  also 
as  a  faucet-joint. 

2.  An  elastic  copper  end  to  an  iron  pipe  to 
allow  it  to  expand  without  injury. 

3.  An  attachment  of  a  boiler  in  its  framing 
to  allow  the  fonuer  to  expand  without  affect- 
ing the  framing, 

expansion-valve,  s. 

Steam-engine:  A  valve  arranged  to  cut  off 
the  connection  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder 
at  a  certain  period  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
in  order  that  the  st«am  may  act  expansively 
during  the  remainder  of  the  stroke. 

ex-p&n'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  expansi/;  Sp.  expansivo, 
from  Lat.  exfiansus,  pa.  par.  of  trpaiuio.] 

1.  Literally : 

X.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  expand- 
ing, extending,  or  distending  any  body  :  as, 
the  expaJisive  power  of  heat. 

2.  Having  the  quality  or  property  of  be- 
comiug  expanded,  extended,  or  distended ; 
expansible. 

"  The  expansive  atmosphere  ia  cr&mped  with  cold." 
Thomtun :  Spring,  28. 

3.  Expanding,  spreading,  or  extending. 


*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Extending  widely  ;  wide,  large. 

*' A  more  exrpayuive  and  generous  compassion  for  the 
fate  of  cities '  —Eustace  r  Tour  through  Italy,  cb.  x. 

2.  Free-spoken,  open,  frank. 

"  Reserved  people  often  really  need  the  frank  discus- 
sion of  their  sentiments  and  griefs  more  tban  the 
expansive.'— C.  Bronte  :  Jane  Eyre,  ch.  xxii. 

ex-p^'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  expansive;  ly.] 
In  an  expansive  manner  ;  by  expansion. 

ex-p^'SXve-ness,  s.  [Eng.  expansive; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  expansive;  ex- 
pansibility. 

*  ex-pan- sxv'-it-y',  s.  [Eng.  txpansiv{e);  -ity.} 
Expansi  veness. 

"  Offences  (of  elasticity  or  expansivity)  have  accumu- 
lated to  such  heighL'— CaWy/e.-  MitcelL.  iv.  87. 


*  ex-p&n'-sum,  s.  [Lat..  neut.  sing,  of  •» 
jMiasus,  pa.  par.  of  expando.]     An  expanse. 

"The  light  of  the  world  In  the  tnomlnfc  uf  creaUo* 
was  Bureifcd  abruad  like  a  c-urtAin  aud  dwelt  nowharvL 
but  filled  the  er/«-injMm.'— J.  Tuylar  :  iHraetes  <tf  tk» 
Dieine  Mercy, 

*  Sx-p&n'-sure  (sure  as  shiir),  «     [Eng. 

expaiis(e)i  -uTe,]     An  exjianse,  an  extent. 
"Suit  night's  rich  exp-imure  with  ^ur  loy.~ 

Chapman  :  Hero  i  Leander,  Mst.  ▼. 

2x  p&r'-te,  p/ir.  [Lat.]  Proceeding  from  « 
made  by  one  side  only  :  as.  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment. Spexiif.,  in  law  applied  to  any  step 
taken  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
suit  in  the  absence  of  the  other :  as,  an  ez 
P'lrtc  application  or  hearing.  Thus  the  hear- 
ing of  evidence  by  grand  juries  is  ex  parU. 

6x-pa  -U-ate  (ti  a.s  sM),  "  ex-pa-oi-ate, 

v,i.  &  f.    [Lat.  ex/xiHntus,  pa.  par.  of  exputior, 
exsjmtior  =  to  wander  :  ex  =  out,  and  spatiot 
—  to  wander,  to  roam  ;  spatium  —  8pac«.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  L  LU. :  To  wander  at  large  ;  to  roam  or 
rove  without  restraint. 

"  With  wonder  iici.ce<l,  we  view  the  pleasing  nriaDd, 
Aud  walk  deliglited,  and  expatiiiie  round. 

Pope :  Bomer't  Odyuey.  ix.  nt,  177. 
n.  Figuratively : 
*1,  To  roam,  to  wander,  to  range. 

"  R<liglon  contracta  the  circle  of  our  pleaaurea.  bot 
leAves  It  wide  enough  for  her  vot^riea  to  expati<Ut 
in:  —Addison  :  Spectator,  So.  4M. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  language ;  to  dilate ;  to 
discuss  or  treat  a  subject  copiously  or  dif- 
fusely. 

"  It  will  be  too  long  to  expatiate  upon  the  sense  all 
mankind  have  of  Fame.'— Sr«/e  .-  Spectator,  Na  ZIB. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  allow  to  range  or  wander  ; 
to  let  loose. 

"  Hake  choice  of  a  subject,  which,  being  of  ita^i* 
ca|ial)le  of  all  that  colours  und  the  elegance  of  desiiiK 
can  possiltly  give,  shall  afterwards  alTonl  an  ample 
field  of  matter  whereiu  to  expatiate  ltAe\L"—Drydsn  : 
Dufresnoy' t  Art  of  Painting. 

ex-pa-ti-a'-tion  (ti  as  shl)^  «.    [Lat.  expor 

tiatus,  exspcUiatus,  pa.  par.  of  expatior,  exspa- 
tinr.] 

*  1.  Tlie  act  of  wandering,  roaming,  or 
roving  at  large. 

"There  are  no  other  errors  or  nutnifest  expmliation$ 
in  tieaven,  SHve  those  of  the  seaven  planets.  — Bacon  ^ 
Oil  Learning  (0,  Watt),  bk.  il,.  ch.  xiiL 

2.  Tlie  act  of  expatiating,  dilating,  or  en- 
larging upon  any  subject  in  language. 

"  Take  them  from  the  devil's  latitudes  and  expattm- 
tions'—Earindon  :  Sermons,  p.  2. 

*  ex-pa'-ti-a-tor  (ti  as  sl^,  s.  [Eng.  expa 
tiat{e);  -or.]  One  who  expatiates  or  enlarge* 
upon  any  subject  or  matter  in  language. 

"The  persou.  int«uded  by  Houtfancon  as  an  expali- 
ator  on  the  word  'endovellicus,'  I  presume  is  ThonUH 
Reluesina. ' -Pegge:  Anonym.,  p.  20L 

*  ex-pa'-ti-a-tor-^  (ti  as  shi),  a.  [Eng. 
expatiat(e) ;  -ory.  ]  Expatiating  ;  amplifica- 
tor>',  diffuse,  copious. 

ex-pa'-tri-ate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  expalriatus, 
pa.  par.  of  expatrio  —  to  banish  :  ex  =  out, 
away,  and  patria  =  one's  countrj' ;  pater  =  a 
father;  Fr.  expatrier  ;  Sp.  spatriare.^ 

1.  To  banish,  to  exile ;  to  drive  into  banish- 
ment ;  to  expel. 

"That  inextinguishable  hatred  which  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  persecuted,  dragooned,  expatriated  CjU- 
viuist  of  Langnedoc  *— i/iicrtu^ay .-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xir. 

2.  Rejtex. :  To  withdraw  from  one's  country 
voluntarily  ;  to  renounce  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  one's  own  country,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen of  another. 

"Lost  iu  these  desponding  thoughts.  Alveillard  in- 
dulged the  romantick  wish  of  exp<ttriating  himself  for 
eveT.'—Berrington  :  Bistory  of  AbeOlard,  p.  187. 

ex-pa-tri-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  of  banish- 
ing or  exiling  ;  the  state  of  being  banished  or 
exiled  ;  a  withdrawing  from  one's  own  country 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
another. 

ex-pecf,  v.t.  &  t,     [Lat.  «::^p&io,  exspectos^to 
look  for  ;  ex  =  out,  and  specto  =  to  look. J 
A.  Tra7isitive : 
'  L  To  wait  for,  to  await,  to  attend  the 

coming  of;  to  look  for. 

"  My  father  at  the  road  experts  my  coming,' 

:^ikesp.  :  Two  tientlem^n  of  Verona,  t  L 

2.  To  look  for  ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehen- 
sion of  something  future,  whether  good  oi 
bad  ;  to  anticipate. 

"  "Tis  more  tban  we  deserve  or  I  expect." 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  il.  & 


f&te,  t&t,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fattier;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  vrqM,  worU,  whd.  son ;  mute.  out>*  ciire,  ^nlte,  our,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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4.  To  be  prepare' I  for. 

"  Evo,  now  expect  great  tidings. " 

Milt'in  :  P.  L..  Ix,  22fi. 

6.  To  reckon  upon  ;  to  look  for;  to  antici- 
pate with  confidence. 
B.  Intransitive : 
•  1.  To  watt,  to  stay  ;  to  look  forward. 

"  I  will  rzpect  until  my  chauge  In  deAtli, 
And  answer  at  my  call,"  timidyi:  Job. 

2.  To  anticipate. 

•"  I  expect  to  receive  it  in  my  next  parcel- "—.SuueAfly  . 
lA'tUri,  iv.  516. 


*  2x-peot', 


[Expect,  v.]     Expectation. 


'  Bet  of  leas  expect 
That  matter  needless." 

Hfui/ciap.  :  Troiliu  *  Cre»tida.  L  8. 

•  Sx-peot'-a-ble. '  ex-poct-1-ble,  a.  [Lat. 

exspectabilis.]     That  may  or  can  be  expected, 
looked  for,  or  anticipated. 

"In  that  measnre  which  it  expectable  from  the 
Batiiral  luflimity  and  pravlty  of  man- "— /iarrow  ■ 
Sfrmoru.  vol.  ii.,  ser.  1.'!. 

&c-peot'-an9e,  ex-peot'-an-9Jr»  "^  ex- 
pect-an-sle,  s. 

•  L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting ;  expecta- 
tion. 

**  Long  expectanc*  of  a  bliss  delayed." 

Pit  riwU  :  Gift  o/  Poetry. 

2.  A  state  of  anxiety,  curiosity,  or  wonder. 
"There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides." 

Shak«tp.  :  Troilua  &  Creanda.  Iv.  6. 

3.  That  which  is  expected  ;  the  object  of 
expectation  or  hope. 

"  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

Shakesp. :  BamM,  lU.  I. 

n.  Law:  Abeyance,  suspense. 

%  (1)  Estate  in  ex^pectancy :  An  interest  in 
land  which  a  person  is  entitled  to  come  into 
possession  of  at  some  future  time. 

(2)  TabUs  of  expectancy  :  Tables  used  in  life- 
assurance  for  calculating  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  life  from  any  year. 

6x-pec'-tant,  *ex-peo-taiiiit,  a.  &s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  expectans,  pr.  par.  uf  expect^i.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Langiia^e  : 

1,  Waiting  in  expectation  ;  expecting;  look- 
ing for. 

"  Bxpectaunt  are  till  I  uay  mete 
To  getten  mercy  of  ttiat  swete." 

Romaunt  qf  tha  Jlose,  4,571. 

2.  Presumptive  :  as,  an  heir  expectant. 

"  Her  iiiajeaty  has  offered  conressions.   in  order  to 
remove  suruples  raised  la  the  mind  of  the  expectant 
he\T. "—Surift, 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  In  abeyance  or  suspense ;  in  ex- 
pectancy. 

2.  Medicine : 

(1)  A  term  applied  to  a  medicine  which  waits 
for,  but  does  not  force,  the  efforts  of  nature. 

(2)  A  terra  applied  to  that  system  of  treat- 
ment which  consists  in  watching  the  progress 
of  a  disease,  and  removing  deranging  influ- 
ences, without  having  recourse  to  active  medi- 
cines except  in  cases  of  necessity. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  expects  or  waits  in 
expectation  for  something. 

"Stand  motionlesa  expectants  of  its  fall." 

Cowper :  Task,  v.  528. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Int.  Rev. :  The  lowest  grade  in  the  Ex- 
cise or  Inland  Revenue,  one  who  has  not  yet 
reached  the  rank  of  an  excise  officer. 

•  2.  Eccles. :  A  candidate  for  the  ministry, 
who  has  not  yet  received  a  licence  to  preach. 
{Scotch.) 

Sx-peC'ta'-tlou,     *  ex-peo-ta-clon,    .■:. 

[Lat.   expectatio,   exspectatio:    from  expectatus, 
»xspecUitus,  pa.  par.  of  eipccfo,  exspecto  ;  Fr.  ex- 
pectation ;  Sp.  expectacion.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  expecting,  looking 
forward  to,  or  anticipating  anything ;  antici- 
pation. 

"When  doubt  is  removed  and  the  expectation  he- 
vomeasti.vg\une."—Cogan:  On  the  PauioTU,  pt.  i.,  ch.  li. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expected,  or  looked  foi^ 
either  with  hope  or  fear. 

3.  That  which  is  expected,  anticipated,  or 
looked  for  ;  the  object  of  one's  hopes  or  ex- 
pectations. 

"  Now  clear  I  understand.  .  .  . 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 


The  Seed  of 


Afiltoji  :  P.  L.,  xii.  S7a. 


4.  A  prospect  of  future  good  ;  advantageous 
prusjiert.-*. 

■■  My  soul,  wnit  thou  only  upon  God  ;  for  my  expec- 
tation U  from  him."— Pw^m  Ixii.  fi. 

5.  A  possession  or  display  of  qualities  which 
give  promise  or  excite  expectations  in  others 
of  future  excellence  ;  a  state  in  which  some- 
thing excellent  is  or  may  be  expected  ftom  a 
person. 

■'  How  fit  it  will  he  for  you.  born  bo  great  a  i)rlDce. 
and  of  BO  rirn  not  only  expectation  but  proof,  to  divert 
your  tboughtB  from  tue  way  of  goodness. '—Siri»«i/. 

6.  The  value  of  any  prospective  prize,  pos- 
session, or  advantage,  which  is  dependent 
upon  some  uncertain  event  or  contingency. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  6.  If  on 
the  doctrine  of  chances  there  is  equal  proba- 
bility of  an  event  on  which  the  obtaining  of 
$100  dejiends  happening  or  not  happening,  the; 
expcclution  of  tlie  receipt  of  that  niuhi-y  is 
worth  €60.  If  there  are  four  chances  to  one  in 
favor  of  its  being  obtained,  tlie  expectation  is 
worth  S80;  if  there  are  four  to  one  against  it, 
the  expectation  is  valued  at  ff2(». 

2.  Med.  :  A  method  of  treatment  of  a  dis- 
ease by  leaving  it  to  the  efforts  of  nature, 
witliout  the  use  of  active  medicines,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

U  For  the  difference  between  «cpecia(ion  and 
hope,  see  Hope, 

expectation  of  life,  s. 

Life  Annuities:  The  number  of  years  which, 
on  the  doctrineof  chances,  a  person  of  a  given 
age  may  hope  to  live.  This  is  wonderfully 
certain  as  to  masses  of  people,  but  very  much 
the  reverse  as  to  indi\iduals. 

expectation- week,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  The  week,  or  rather  the  nine  days, 
which  elapsed  between  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
and  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  be- 
cause during  that  interval  the  apostles  and 
early  church  waited  in  expectation  that  the 
promised  Comforter  would  come. 

*  ©x-pec'-ta-tive,  a.   So  s.     (Lat,   expectatxts, 

exspectatu3,'pA.  par.  of  expecto,  exspecto ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Giving  rise  to  expectation ; 
constituting  an  object  of  expectation. 

"WhereuuUi  the  multitude  of  expectative  graces 
hath  beene  a  great  lm|iedlmeut  and  let."— foz  .-  Jiar- 
tyrs;  Henry  >7.,p.  MO. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  expected  or  in  ex- 
pectation ;  the  object  of  exjiectation. 

"  r  am  already  abundantly  satisfted  in  some  expecta- 

five*."— Sir  H.   Wotton  :  Kernaina,  p.  <86. 

2,  Eccles.  :  A  mandate  nominating  to  a  bene- 
fice or  vacancy.  The  practice  of  issuing  such 
expeetatives  became  a  frequent  one  with  the 
pontiffs  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were 
abolished  by  the  Council  of  Pavia,  Siena,  or 
Basil  in  a.d.  1436. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  king  conferred  upon  him  as 
many  ecclesiastical  prefernieuta.  of  a  lower  degree,  as 
he  could  legally  be  posses-sed  of.  as  marks  ot  royal 
favour,  and  supports  uf  his  atite  and  dignity,  while 
this  great  expecUitive  was  depending,"— /rfMoWi  .■  Life  of 
Wyk^ham,  p.  W. 

ex-pSc'-ted,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Expect,  v.] 

*  ex-pec' -ted-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  expected ;  -ly.]  In 

conformity  with  expectation  ;  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

"Lord  Mansfield  is  supported  .  .  .  very  expectedly 
by  Mr.  Fox."—  Walpole ;  To  Mann,  HI.  277  (1758). 

ex-pec'-ter,  s.    [Eng.  expect;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

1.  One  who  waits  for  another. 

"  Signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  ot  om*  Trojan  part" 

Sfiakesp. :  Troitus  A  Cressida.  iv.  5. 

2.  One  who  looks  forward  to  or  expects 
anything ;  an  expeetiint. 

B.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  number  of  scattered  indi- 
viduals in  the  17th  century,  who  believed  that 
none  of  the  numerous  churches  then  existing 
was  the  true  one,  and  waited  in  expectation  of 
its  ultimate  appearance. 

ex-pecf-ing,  i>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Expect,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pT.  par.  <£■  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Theactor  state  of  looking  f<^>r- 
wanl  to  or  anticipating  anything;  expectation. 

ex-pect'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  expecting;  -ly.] 
With  expectation  ;  in  an  expectant  manner. 

"  Prepared  for  tight,  exjtectingly  he  lies," 

Oryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  vi. 


*  ex-pect'-Iesae,  adv.  [Eng.  expetj. ;  -Usae  = 
less.J     UnexitecttcUy. 

"  When  he  siiw  me  eut^r  AO  »xp«ctleta*."—^7haprTutn : 
Butty  IfAmbuu.  at-t  ii. 

ex-pec' -tor -ant,  a.  &  «.  [Lat.  exjiedorans. 
pr.  par.  of  expcctoro  ;  Fr.  expectorant ;  Sp.  ex- 
pectorante.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  promoting  discharges  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  tlw  lungs  or  trachea. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Pharm.  {PL):  Medicinal  substances  which 
affect  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary 
passages,  and  alter  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  its  secretion.  They  are  divided  into  (1) 
drugs  which  are  more  or  less  stimulant  on  the 
vascular  system— e.g.,  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  senega,  squills,  benzoic  acid,  bal- 
sam of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  storax,  galbanum, 
myrrh  and  tar ;  (2)  those  which  are  sedative 
in  their  action,  as  ipecacuanha,  tartarated 
antimony,  oxide  of  antimony ;  and  (3)  those 
that  are  used  in  the  form  of  vapour — e.g. ,  steam , 
which  relaxes  the  membrane ;  the  vapour  of 
chlorine  and  of  ammonia,  which  act  as  direct 
stimulants ;  and  also  the  vapour  of  creosote 
and  of  carbolic  acid.     {Garrod :  Mat.  Med.) 

ex-pec'-tor-ate,  '  ex-pec-tor-at,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Lat.  expectoratus,  pa.  par.  of  expcctoro:  ex  = 
out,  and  pectus  (genii-  pectoris)  =  the  breast ; 
Fr.  expectorer ;  Sp.  expectorar;  Ital.  eapettorare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  discharge  or  eject  from  the  trachea 
or  lungs  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

"  Excrementitious  humours  are  expectorated  by  a 
cough  after  a  cold  or  an  asthma."— ffarrey. 

'  2.  Fig. :  To  discharge,  to  eject,  to  cast  out. 

"  All  the  venom  which  the  viruleDce  of  party  could 
expectorate  upon  them."— Knox  :  Euayt,  No.  vi. 

B,  Intransitii^e : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  ejector  discharge  matter  from 
the  lungs  or  trachea  by  coughing,  hawking, 
and  spitting. 

*2.  Fig.  ;To  make  a  clean  breast,  to  confide. 

"  Sir  George  came  hither  yesterday  to  expectorate 
with   me.  as  he  called  i%."—Walpol«:  J^ters.  L   370 

{17b*}. 

ex-pec-tor-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  ft-om  Lat.  expto 
toratus,  pa.  par.  of  expectoTo;  8p.  expectora- 
cion.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  or 
ejecting  matter  from  the  lungs  or  trachea,  by 
coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 

"  When  the  expectoration  goes  on  snccesafully."- 
ArbuihTutt:  Diet.  ch.  lil. 

2.  The  matter  which  is  expectorated  from 
the  lungs,  &c. 

ex-pec'-tor-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  expeeto- 
Tat{e);  -ive.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  promoting  expectoration  ;  expectorant. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
designed  to  promote  expectoration  ;  an  ex- 
pectorant. 

*  ex-pe'de,  v.t.  [Fr.  expidier ;  Lat.  expedio. 
from  ex  =  out.  away,  and  pes  (gen.  pedis)  =  a 
foot.]     [Expedite.]    To  hasten,  to  expedite. 

"Upon  which  his  bulla  were  expeded  at  Rome.'  — 
Burnet  :  History  of  the  Reformation,  bk.  L 

^  To  expede  letters  : 

Scots  Law  :  To  write  out  the  principal  writ, 
and  get  it  signeted,  sealed,  or  otherwise  com- 
pleted. 

*  ex-pe'-di-ate,  v.t.  [Expedite.]  To  hasten, 
to  expedite. 

"Great  alterations  in  some  kind  of  merchandise  may 
serve  ifor  that  present  instant,  to  expedtate  their  bust 
uesa.' — Sir  S.  Sandys:  State  of  Jtctigion. 

ex-pe'-di-en-93^,  ex-pe'-di-en9e,  5.  [Lat. 
expediens,  pr.  par.  of  expedio.] 

*  1.  Haste,  expedition. 

"  Three  thouaand  men  of  war 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  cxpediejwe." 

S/iak^.*p.  .   Richard  II.,  IL  L 

*  2.  An  expedition,  an  enterprise,  a  cam- 
paign. 

"I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen," 

ShtOiesp.  :  Antony  i-  Cleopatra,  L  2. 

3.  Fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness  to  an 
end  or  purpose  ;  advisability. 

"  It  !s  a  very  easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  determine 
coiK'eriiiug  the  expedience  of  actions;  that  is  to  say. 
whether  it  be  best  and  fittest  fora  man  to  do  them  or 
no." — Sharp:  Sermons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  7. 

i.  The  act  or  practice  of  seeking  self-advan- 
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tage  or  gain  by  the  sacriftce  of  principles  to 
wordly  interest ;  tiinu-servingnesB. 

*  6.  An  expedient. 

"  Uo  proposed  a  moat  excellent  expedtonei)."—Bar- 
luird:  Lifoqf  Ueylin,  p.  cxvii. 

Sx-pe'-di-ent,  o.  &  «.  [Lat.  expedims,  pr. 
par.  of  expedio;  Fr.  expedient;  Sp.  A  It«l. 
ea^edienU.] 

A.  vis  oiljective: 

*  1.  Quick,  expeditioHs,  hasty. 

"A  breach  that  crave-,  a  <iulck  frp"dL-nt  iitop." 

iHKiXetp.  :  ZJJ-rnri/  17..  lil.  1. 

*  2.  Direct. 

"  His  marches  ore  cxpeiiicrit  to  that  town,' 

Sluiketp. :  King  John,  11. 1. 

3.  Proinotiiig  or  advaiiciut;  llic  object  in 
view  ;  advautageous,  profitable,  convenient, 
fit,  proper,  advisable. 

"  All  thiugsarejiot  i!x;)«(i*«»i(;  In  thiiiBB  lutlifferent 
there  la  a  choice;  they  ftio  iioi  alwayii  eniially ejrpij- 
disttt."— ffooker :  Sccltt.  Polity. 

4.  Tending  or  conduoive  to  self-interest  or 
selfish  ends. 

"  For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drntigo  tllBohedleiit. 
And  too  fond  ol  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedioni  " 
liotdrmith  :  RetvUiation.  39,  4u. 

B.  Ab  substaiitive : 

1.  Anything  which  helps  forward,  promotes, 
or  advances  the  object  one  has  in  view  ;  a 
quick,  prompt,  ready,  or  advantageous  way 
or  means. 

"What  sure  expedient  then  Rhall  Juno  find. 
To  calm  her  fean,  aud  ease  her  boding  mind?* 

I'hilips:  Fable  of  Thul*. 

2.  A  shift,  a  contrivance  ;  a  plan  or  means 
devised  or  contrived  in  an  exigence. 

"Finding  out  esi-edlcnlt  either  for  removing  cjuit« 
away,  or  for  shitting  from  one  to  another  all  pemouiU 
punishments."— /ir'Tm(  /  &nil  &  Samuft.  ch.  xxl. 

%  (1)  Crabb  Ibiis  discriminates  between  expe- 
dient s.\u\  Jit :  *' What  is  erpedient  must  bey/(, 
because  it  is  called  for  ;  what  is^(  need  not  be 
expedient,  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  ex- 
pediency of  a  thing  depends  altogether  npon 
the  outwanl  circumstances  ;  tlie  Jitness  is  de- 
termined by  a  moral  rule  :  it  is  imprudent  not 
to  do  that  which  is  expedient;  it  is  disgracfnl 
to  do  that  which  is  unfit:  it  is  expedieyit  for 
him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death  occasion- 
ally to  take  an  account  of  his  life  ;  it  is  not^7 
for  him  who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with 
anxiety  on  the  things  of  this  life."  (Crablj : 
Eng.  SynoH.) 

(2)  For  the  differtince  between  expedunt  and 
necessary,  .see  Necessary. 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  expedient 
and  resource:  "The  expedient  is  an  artificial 
means  ;  the  resonrce  is  a  natural  means  :  a 
cunning  man  is  fruitful  in  expedients  ;  a  fortu- 
nate man  abounds  in  resources :  Robinson 
Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  in  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  re- 
sources were  at  the  lowest  ebb."  (Crahb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  ex-pe-di-en  -tlal  (tial  as  shal),  a.  [Eng. 
expedient;  -ial.]  Pertnining  to  or  dependent 
upon  expediency  or  self-interest. 

*  ex-pe-di-en'-tlal-ly  (tial  as  shial),  (uiv. 

[Eng.  expediential ;  -ly.]    For  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency. 

"We  should  never  deviate  save  expcdientuiltij'  — 
Ball :  Modem  English,  p.  89. 

5x-pe  -di-ent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  expedieiit ;  -ly.] 
*  1,  Hastily,  quickly. 

"  Let  my  offlcera  of  Boch  a  nature 
Hake  an  extent  upun  Ins  house  and  lauda  , 
Do  this  expedientli/.  and  turn  him  going." 

:ihaJies/>. :  As  I'ou  tike  It,  ill.  1. 

2.  According  to  expedience  ;  fitly,  suitably, 
Xinveniently. 

"  The  only  obstacle  couaistcd  in  the  choice  of  a  town 
where  tht  meeting  could  expediently  take  place." — 
DaUy  Telegraph,  Nov.  2.  18S2. 

*  ex-ped'-i-ment,  s.  [Formed  with  pref.  ex, 
on  analogy  oi' impediment  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  expedient,  a  means,  a 
contrivance. 

"  Alike  «7>rdi»7icn«  to  remove  discontent  "—JJarroM. 

2.  Law:  The  whole  of  a  person's  goods  and 
chattels  ;  bag  and  baggage.     {Wharton.) 

*  ex-ped'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  expedito, 
from  Lat.  ex  =  out,  away,  andj)es{genit.  j)edis) 
=  a  foot.] 

Forest  Laws  :  To  cut  ofl'the  balls  or  claws  of 
a  dog's  fore-feet,  to  prevent  his  running  down 
the  royal  game. 

"  In  the  forest  laws,  every  one  thatkeepe  a  great  dog 
not  i^jr;3C'^;i(if«i,  iorfeita  three  shillioes  (""J  Jourpence 
to  the  kiug."— Chambers. 


*  ex-ped-i-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Low  Lat.  expedi- 
tatio.\ 

Forest  Laws:  The  act  or  practice  of  cutting 
off  the  balls  or  claws  of  a  dog's  fore-feet. 

"The  king  granted  tohlm  free  cbaaetLOd  free  warn-n, 
In  all  tho«e  Ills  laiuU.  both  within  and  wltliout  tli.- 
forest ;  alao  Irwdoiii  Imm  the  cxpediUUivn  ol  dtjgR."— 
Aihmole:  llarla.,  li.  4:^5. 

ex'-pe-dite,  v.i.  (Expedite,  a.]  {Yv.exp^dier; 
Sp.  <Ss  Port,  expedir ;  Ital.  espedire,  spedire.] 

1.  To  facilitiite  ;  to  free  from  hindrance, 
delay,  or  impediment. 

■'  The  nnr-.TiI,  i-a-st.  unlwunded  deei> 
Of  horrible  confuiiioii.  over  wblch 
IJy  Hln  iukI  death  a  broad  way  now  1h  pavod 
To  expedite  your  giorlomt  uiareh." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  x.  478. 

2.  To  hasten,  to  accelerate  the  progreaa  of; 
to  quicken. 

•'Vour  Imperial  MaJeHty'a  Joflt  infloence.  which  Is 
etlll  greiiU-i-  lliAn  your  extensive  powwr,  will  anlninte 
and  expeiite  the  clfyrts  of  other  sovereign*."— flurA* , 
Letter  to  Jimpreig  of  litusia. 

*  3.  To  despatch  ;  to  issue  officially. 

"Though  sueh  ch.irters  be  fxpedifi-d  ot  course,  and 
as  of  right,  yet  they  are  varied  by  diBcretlon.'— fa^'on. 

*  ex'-pe-dite,  a.  [Lat,  expedittut,  pa,  par,  of 
expedio  —  to  extricate  the  foot,  to  release,  to 
make  ready  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  pes  (genit. 
pedis)  =  the  foot.) 

1.  Easy,  disencumbered,  free  or  clear  from 
imped  i  men  ts. 

"To  make  the  way  plain  and  tacpcdUc  enougli."— 
Booker .   Eccht.  PolUy. 

2.  Quick,  speedy,  ready,  expeditious. 

"  Speech  is  a  vory  short  nnd  erpedUe  way  of  convey- 
ing their  thought*  one  to  another."— Aoc*e.-  Bumun 
Understanding,  bk.  11.,  ch.  xfx. 

3.  Quick,  ready,  active, 

"The  more  any  man's  bouI  is  cleanasd  from  sensual 
luat,  the  more  uimhle  and  expedite  it  wlU  be  in  its 
operat  ion." —  Tillotton. 

i.  Light-armed  ;  unencumbered  witli  bag- 
gage. 

"  He  sent  the  lord  cbamberlain  with  expedite  forces  , 
to  speed  to  Exeter,  to  the  rescue  of  the  towij."— Bao^n .-  j 
Senry  VIL 

* ex'-pe-dite-ly,  arfy.  [Eng.  expedite;  -ly] 
WitJi  quickness,  readiness,  speed,  or  prompt- 
ness, 

"Who  would  not  more  readily  learn  to  write  fairly 
and  expeditelyhs  imitating  one  good  copy  f'—Barrow  r 
Sermons,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  2, 

ex-pe-di'-tion,  *  ex-pc-di-cion,  s.  [Lat, 
expediti",  from  expeditus,  pa.  par.  of  expedio; 
Fr.  expediti'ni;  tip.  expedicion ;  Ital.  espedi- 
zione,  spedizione.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  from  hindrance 
or  encumbrance :  hence,  speed,  readiness, 
promptness,  quickness,  despatch. 

"He  goath  into  Italy  with  as  much  e-xpedUion  aa 
might  \^."—Ooldlng  :  CtBsar.  ia.  270. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  in  motion  or 
liastened. 

"  Even  with  the  6i>eedie8t  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  qf  Verona,  1  3. 

3.  A  march  or  voyage  of  an  army  or  fleet 
with  hostile  intentions  against  a  distant  place. 

"  Young  Octavlus.  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi.* 

Shakctp. :  Jiiiittt  Ca-iar.  iv.  8. 

i.  A  journey  or  voyage  made  by  an  organ- 
ized body  of  men  for  some  valuable  or  impor- 
tant object :  as.  An  expedition  to  discover  the 
north-west  passage. 

5.  The  inembei-s  or  body  of  men  sent  out 
upon  an  expedition,  with  their  equipment, 
baggage,  &c 

ex-pe-di'-tion-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  expedition ; 
■ary.]  Having  tfie  chai-acter  of,  relating  to, 
or  constituting  an  exi)edition. 

"The  fxpedifionari/  forces  were  now  assembled." — 
GoUUmith:  BisC  of  Greece. 

* ex-pe-di'-tion-ist,  s.  [Eng.  expedition; 
-ist.]  One  who  goes  upon  or  joins  in  an 
exjiedition. 

ex-pe-di'-tious,  a.     [Eng.  expedit(e);  -tows.] 

1.  Quick,  speedy,  nimble,  active,  ready, 
swift. 

"  Let  UB  all  be  most  expeditious." 

ifassintjer:  Old  Law.  1. 1- 

2.  Done  or  performed  with  quickness,  speed, 
promptness,  or  celerity. 

3.  Ready,  short,  easy. 

"The  short  expeditious  way  of  appealing  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome:  —SAar^  ;  Sermons,  vol  vii.,  ser.  4. 

%  For  tlie  diflerenee  between  expeditions 
and  diligent,  see  Diligent. 


ex-pe-di -tious  ly,  adv.    [Eoiu.  txptditiaut : 

■ly.]     With  cxjitdilion,   specl,    luiste,   or   da- 
spatch. 

"If  the  travvUer  wisbed  to  iiiov*  expedUUmtly  bt 

rode  post.' ^ ^facaulay :  Uist.  Eng.,  ch.  Ul. 

*  ex-pe-di -tlous-ness,  »■  IKng.  eaf  edi- 
tion* i  -ness.]  Thequiilityof  l>einge)qM;ditiou«; 
quickness,  expc^iition. 

''ex-ped'-i-tive,  a,  [Fr.  expediii/;  Sp.  ex- 
peditivo.]  Acting  or  performing  with  expedi- 
tion or  speed, 

*'  I  mean  not  to  purchase  the  praise  of  expedUitte  in 
that  kind.  — ducn/i.'  Speech  on  taking  Jtu  Plaoa  iA 
(^tancery. 

*  ex-ped'-l-tor- j?,  a.    [Eng.  expedit(e);  -ory.} 

Waking  haste  ;  expeditious. 

ex-pel',  *  ex-pell,  vt.  [Lat.  expelh:  ex  «- 
out,  away,  and  ^W/o  =  to  drive  ;  Port,  ex- 
pellir;  Sp.  exjieler  ;  Fr.  exjxilcr ;  Ital.  espdUre.) 

1.  To  drive,  force,  or  thrust  out. 

"  Supixise  a  mijfhty  rock  to  fall  there,  it  would  exp^ 
the  waters  out  of  their  places  witiiauco  violence  asbi. 
filng  them  among  the  cloudH."— Bur/ie*  .■  neorp  'iftlt* 
Earth. 

2.  To  drive  away. 

"Tliese  haidsliijts  quite  Aa?)e/f«i  Uw  thoughts  of  » 
enemy."— nam/Hi-r  :   Voyages  {a.n.  1681). 

3.  To  force  out  from  any  inclosed  place  or 
from  that  in  which  anything  is  contained  :  aa. 
To  expel  air  from  the  lungs. 

i.  To  eject,  to  throw  out, 

"  ^  ThatBoevpT  cnuiiot  be  digested  by  the  stomach,  u 
either  tmt  up  by  vomit,  or  i/ut  down  to  the  guts,  au£ 
other  jiart^  of  the  budy  are  moved  to  expel  by  com 
eeiiL" —Bacon  :  .Vatural  Bistory. 

6.  To  banish  or  drive  out  from  one's  country ; 
to  force  to  leave  one's  country  or  home. 

"Forewasted  all  their  land  and  them  expeld." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  L  L  5. 

*  6.  To  discharge,  to  send  out  or  forth. 

"  The  vin,'iu  huntress  was  not  slow 
To  expet  the  shaft  from  her  contracted  bow.' 

Dryden :  Oeid ;  Melamorphotei  viji- 

7.  To  cut  off  from  connection,  society,  of 
fellowship;  to  deprive  of  the  piivileges  of  a 
society,  association,  &c. 

8.  To  exclude,  to  keep  off  or  out. 

"  Oh  that  that  earth  which  kmt  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  stop  a  hole  to  expel  the  winter's  (Liw  I " 
Shaketp. :  Bamlet.  v.  L 

*  9.  To  reject,  to  refuse. 

"And  would  ye  notpoore  fellowship  exfxll. 
My  selfe  would  otfer  you  f  accuinpauie." 

Sjjenser :  Mother  Bubberds  Tate.  9«. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  expe/  and  to 
banish,  see  Banish. 

*  ex-pell' -a-ble,  a.    [Ehq.  expel ; -able.]  Thai 
may  or  can'l.ie  expelled  or  driven  out. 

ex-pell' -er,  s.    [Eng.  expel ;  -en]    He  who  or 
that  which  expels  or  drives  out  or  away. 

"Whom  he  named  .  .  .  the  expeller  of  maaie  ty. 
T&nU.'—HoHmhed :  England,  voL  L,  bk.  v..  ch.  xvlL 

*ex-pen'9e,  s.    [Expense.] 

ex-pend',  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  expendo  —  io  weigh 
out,   to   lay    out :  ex  =■  out,   and  pendo  =  to 
weigh  ;  Sp.  expender ;  ItaL  speiidere.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  weigh,  to  consider. 

"The  circumstauces  aud  «>nseqnences  of  them  b« 
well  expended.'— //arrow:  Sermtms.  voL  i.,  ser.  B. 

2.  To  lay  out,  to  spend,  to  disburse,  to  pay 
away, 

"  Part  of  this  sum  I  expeTided  npon  the  garrison."  — 
Ludlow:  Memoirs,  L  61- 

3.  To  consume,  to  use  up,  to  employ,  to  lay 
out  ;  as,  To  expend  time  or  labour  in  pursuit  of 
any  ol^ct. 

4.  To  give  away,  to  part  with,  to  yieM  up. 

"  If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  williiigiiess." 

SfttiAreifp.  .■  2  Benry  VI.,  iii.  I. 

*  B.  Intraiis. :  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  con- 
sumed. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  expend  and 
to  spend,  see  Spend. 

*  ex-peu'-di-tor,  s.    [Low  Lat.) 

Old  Law:  An  officer  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Viewers  to  expend  or  pay  out  the 
money  collected  as  taxes  for  the  repair  of 
sewers. 

*  ex-pen' ~di-txix,  s.    [Low.  Lat.]    A  womaa 
who  expends  money. 

'■  Mrs.  Celier  was  the  go-between  and  expendUrix."— 
north:  Examen,  p.  257. 

expen'-di-tiire,  s.    [Low  Lat.  expendiius, 
from  Lat,  expendo] 


Bte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  »,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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1.  The  ftct  of  expending,  disbursing,  or 
gpending;  dishursenietit. 

"  Ue  knows  ili!\t  our  expendltur*  piirchnsed  com* 
luerue  jui<1  cuiiqueHt."— /IwrA*:  Late  Stuio  (tf  the  Na- 
tion. 

2.  That  whicli  is  expended  or  spent ;  pay- 
ment, disbursement. 

Sx-pen'se,  *  ex-pence,  s.  [Lat.  expeiisa 
(pt'cunta)  =:  (money)  spent:  fein.  of  expensus, 
pa.  par-  of  exjiendo  =  to  weigh  out,  expand.] 

1.  A  laying  out  or  expending;  disbursing, 
expendituie. 

"  That  he  mesure  lit  hifl  exp«nc« 
Sokeiw.  tliat  of  Indigence 
He  m;iy  lie  8»uL'"  iloacr.  III.  153. 

2.  That  which  is  laid  out  or  expended,  espe- 
cially in  money  ;  cost,  charge,  outlay. 

"  Expense,  and  toil,  and  d&nger,  t>>  endure." 

Wist :  Pindar  ;  Olympic  Odes,  ii 

3.  Cost,  with  the  idea  of  loss  and  danger : 
as.  He  succeeded,  but  at  tlie  expense  of  his 
cliaracter. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  expense  and 
cost,  see  Cost. 

*  ex-pen'se-fuL  *  expence-fol,  a.   [Eng. 

expense ;    'fiil{l).]      Attended    with    expense ; 
costly,  expensive. 


•  ex-pen'se-ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  expense/id; 
■ly.\  In  an  expensive  manner;  with  great 
expense. 

"  A  learned  kuight,  painfully  and  expeni^uUy  Btu- 
dioufi  of  the  couiiuoii  good  of  ma  country. '—(K«eptrr.' 
Funeral  iionurnents.  p.  318 

*  ex-pen'se-lesSt  «•  [Eng.  experise ;  -less.] 
Without  cost  or  expense. 

"  A  phyaicinn  may  save  any  army  by  thia  frugal  and 
expetueless  meaiLS  only." — AfUton  :  On  Education. 

©X-pen'-sive,  a.     [Eng.  expense);  -ive.] 

1.  Given  to  expense  or  extravagance ;  ex- 
travagant, lavish. 

"Frugal  and  induatrioufl  men  are  friendly  to  the 
eflt^iMished  government,  as  t^e  idle  and  expetitive  are 
dangerous  " — Temptir. 

2.  Costly  ;  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 

"The  law  of  England  Is  very  expensive  and  dila. 
tory. "—BarneC:  Hist.  Oum  Time,  vol.  iv.  (Conclusion). 

*  3.  Liberal,  free,  generous. 

"This  requires  an  active,  ex/ietuive.  Indefatigable 
gooduesa,  such  aa  our  «i>o;jtle  calla  a  work  luid  lalxiur 
of  l^^ve."—SJ^rat. 

©X-pen'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  expensive;  -ly.] 
With  great  expense  ;  in  an  expensive  manner. 

"  I  never  knew  him  live  so  great  and  expensively  as 
he  hath  done  ainee  liis  return  &oin  exile," — Sivi/t. 

ex-pen'- sive -neas,  s.     [£ng.   expensive; 

•ness.] 

1.  Addiction  to  extravagance. 

2.  Costliness  ;  the  quality  of  requiring  large 
expenditure. 

"The  length  and  expensivencas  of  the  proceedings 
in  our  C<jait!L"—Barstey :  Speech,  June  10,  1803. 

•  ex-per'-a-ble,  a.     [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 

and  sperab'ilis  =  that  may  be  hoped  for  ;  spero 
=  to  hope.]  That  may  be  hoped  for  or 
expected. 

"  If  ever  it  was  in  being  it  would  have  ever  been 
divine  mid  not  experafjle.  —ChrUtian  Heliffion's  Ap- 
peal to  the  Bar  of  Heason,  p.  26. 

*  eX'Perg-e-f^c'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  experge/actio, 

fiom  experge/acio  =  to  wake  one  up.}  An 
awiilcing,  an  arousing. 

"Having  returned  tu  my  perfect  experge/actton."— 
UotecU :  Parly  of  Beastt.  p.  45. 

ex-per'-i-enye,  s,  [Fr,  experience,  from  Lat. 
experientia  =  a  proof  or  trial,  from  experiens, 
pr.  par.  of  experior  =  to  try.  to  make  trial  of : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  "  perior  =  to  go  through 
(seen  in  the  pa.  par.  j^eritus) ;  per  =  through  ; 
Sj).  ii  Port,  experiettcia ;  li&i.  espei-ienzia,  es- 
■peTieiiza.  ] 

*L  Proof,  trial,  experiment. 

"She  causM  hiui  to  make  experience 
Upon  wild  beasts,  which  she  iu  woods  did  find. " 
Spenser:  F.  (}..  V.  i.  7. 

2.  Frequent  or  repeated  trial,  test,  proof, 
or  practice  ;  observation  of  facts  or  events 
happening  under  similar  circumstances. 

•'  Experience  ...  is  right  J^lllUgh  for  me, 
To  speke  of  wo  that  la  iu  miuTivge." 

Chancer:  C.  T.,  6,683. 

3,  The  knowledge  gained  by  observation  or 
trial  ;  pi-actical  knowledge  of,  skill  in,  or 
aeiiuaiiitance  with,  any  matter  by  personal 
trial,  proof,  or  observation, 

"  They  are  valiant,  bold,  and  of  great  experiences." — 
Biilinshed  :  Conquest  i-f  Ireland,  hk  Ii.,  ch.  xl. 


4.  An  individual  instance  of  trial  or  obser- 
vation. 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  expe- 
mjice,  fxperimjenX,  trial,  and  jyroof:  "By  all 
the  actions  implied  in  tliese  teniis,  we  en- 
deavour to  anive  at  a  certainty  respecting 
some  unknown  i)articular ;  the  experience  is 
tliat  which  has  been  tried  ;  the  exjierivient  is 
the  tiling  to  be  tried  :  the  experierice  is  certain, 
as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  prL'sent ;  the  experiment  is  uncer- 
tain, and  serves  a  future  purpose  :  experience 
is  an  unerring  guide,  wliich  no  man  can  de- 
sert without  falling  into  error ;  experiments 
may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by  others  more 
perfect.  Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral 
truth  ;  the  experitnent  aids  us  in  aacertaining 
speculative  truth  :  we  profit  by  exptrieiice  to 
rectify  practice ;  we  make  experiments  in 
theoretical  inquiries.  Experiment  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual 
nature  ;  the  trial  is  employed  in  matters  of 
a  personal  nature  ;  the  proof  is  employed  iu 
moral  subjects  :  we  make  an  experiment  in 
order  to  know  whetlier  a  tliiug  be  true  or 
false;  we  make  a  trial  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  be  capable  or  incapable,  convenient 
or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the  contrary  ;  we 
put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-peir'-i-ence,  v.t.    [Experience,  .■*.] 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of;  to  try,  to 
practise  ;  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with  anything  by  personal  trial 
or  observation. 

"Men  ousht  to  form  their  Judgments  of  things  un- 
expeneucea  from  what  they  have  experienced." — 
Guardian,  No,  '11. 

2.  To  train,  to  practise ;  to  give  experience  to. 

"  The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 
Their  arms  experience,  and  fur8«a  prepare.* 

liarte  :  Statttu,  Sixth  Thebatd. 

ex-per'-i-en9ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Experi- 
ence, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1,  Tried,  proved  by  experience. 

"  Nor  was  he  loaUi  to  ent«r  ragged  huta. 
NV'herein  hiq  cluirity  was  blessed ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  frie'id." 

Wordswortli :  Excursion,  bk.  iL 

2,  Made  trial  of ;  known  from  personal 
trial  or  observation. 

*■  Long  experienced  wo  well  witnesse  beares. 
That  tearea  cannot  quench  sighes,  nor  sighes  drie 
teares."  Stirling:  Aurora,  §  2. 

3,  Taught  by  experience ;  having  acquired 
experience  by  trial,  use,  or  observation  ;  made 
skilful  by  experience. 

"  He  throiigh  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  exp<:ri<!nced  eye."      Milton :  P.  L.,  1.  568. 

*  ex-per'-i-eii-9er,  s.  [Eng.  experienc(e) ; 
•er.]  One  who  experiences;  one  who  makes 
trial  or  proof. 

"  A  curious  exaeriencer  did  aflirm,  that  the  likeness 
of  any  object,  if  strongly  enlightened,  will  appear  to 
another,  in  tiie  eye  of  him  tliat  looks  strongly  and 
steadily  upon  it  tiU  he  be  dazzled  by  it,  even  after 
he  shall  have  turned  his  eyes  from  it" — Digby :  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  viii. 

*ex-per'-i-©llt,  a.  [Lat.  experiens  (genit. 
cxperieiitis),  *pr.  par.  of  experior.\  Experienced, 
skilful. 

"  Why  is  the  prince,  now  ripe,  and  full  experient. 
Not  made  a  doer  in  the  state?" 

Beatini.  A  Plet. :  CupU£%  RePenge,  iiL  i 

t  ex-per-i-en'-tial  (tlal  a.s  shal),  a,  [Eng. 
experient ;  -UiL]  Pertaining  to  or  having  e^- 
perience  ;  derived  from  experience. 

"  Experiential  truths  are  derived  from  oar  observa- 
tion of  things  about  us."-—  U'hawelt. 

ex-per-i-en'-tial-i^m      "^al  as  shal),    s. 

[Eng.  experiential ;  -ism.] 

Mcnt.  Phil. :  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  experienre  of  ourselves  or 
of  ntliers,  and  that  there  are  no  intuitions.  It 
has  \n:en  called  also  Sensationalism. 

ex-per-i-en'-tial-ist  (tial  as  shal),  a.  &  s. 

[Eng.  experiential ;  -ist.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  ex- 
perient ialism. 

B.  .fls  subst.  :  One  liolding  this  doctrine. 

ex-per'-X-ment,  s.  [Lat.  experimentrnn,  from 
cxperior  =  to  try;  O.  Fr.  expirinunt ;  Sp. 
experimenta ;  Ital,  esperivie7ito.] 

1.  A  trial,  proof,  or  t«st  of  anything;  an 
act,  operation,  or  process  designed  to  discover 


Borne  uiiknr)wn  truth,  principle,  or  effect,  or 
to  test  some  receivwl  or  reputed  t''"th  or 
principle. 

"  When  wearenearchlnii  out  tlie  nature  or  uroperttw 
of  any  beijig  by  v;irluus  mvthodji  o(  trial,  thl"  sort  of 
obaervatiou  is  called  experiment. ' — Watts. 

'  2.  An  individual  act  or  instance  of  trial  or 
experience, 

"To  have  had  many  experimcTitt  Is  what  w»  o*l 
experieuce." — UobOes  :  Jluntun  Sature,  ch.  Iv..  {  X 

3.  Experience. 


^  Eor  the  difference  between  exptriment  and 
experience,  see  Expebience. 

©x-per'-i-ment,  v.i.  &  (.     (Expibimknt,  s.J 
A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  trial,  proof,  or  ex- 
peri  oient  ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  truth 
as  to  any  matter  by  trial  or  experiment ;  to 
experimentalize, 

"Francisco  Redl  experimented  that  no  putreSed 
flesh  will  ui  itself,  if  all  Umecbi  be  carefully  kept  from 
It,  pruduco  ».uy."~/iai/ :  On  the  Creativiu 

*  B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  make  trial  or  proof  of ;  to  try ;  to 
prove  by  experiment. 

"As  waa  mirthfully  experimented  opoa  one  of 
Alexander's  pages."— ^ir  r.  Herbert:  Travels. 

2.  To  discover,  perceive,  or  know  by  expe- 
rience or  trial. 

"This  I  accidentally  experimented  by  exposing  a 
couple  of  goats  to  tlie  fisperity  thereof." — Dampier. 
Voyages,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  iii..  p.  50. 

"ex-per'-i-nieiit-l:^,  adv.  [Eng,  experi- 
vunt;  -ly.]  By  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

"Oure  auncient  Englysb  wryters  .  .  .  more  experi- 
ment ly  knew  it." — Bate:  English  Votaries,  pt    L 

ex-per-i-inent'-al,a.  [Eng.  experiment;  -at.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  founded 
upon  experiment,  trial,  or  experience. 

"The  experimental  testimony  of  Gillius  is  most 
considerable  of  any,  wljo  beheld  the  course  thereof."— 
Browne:  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  Practising  experiments. 

"A  physician  and  experimental  chemist."— CoweW* 
Technical  Educator,  pt  xL,  p.  3  j3. 

*  3.  Taught  by  experience  ;  experienced. 

©x-per-i-ment'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  experi- 
mental; -ist.]    One  whu  makes  experiments. 

"  It  was  usual,  we  are  told,  with  the  experimentalists 
in  physics  in  the  last  age.  to  labour  their  experimenli 
with  the  must  diligent  exaciaeas."— Burgess :  On  the 
DiutnUg  of  ChrUt  (ITl'O),  p.  24. 

ex-per-i-menf-al-ize,  ex-per-i-ment- 
al'ise,  v.i.  [Eng.  experimental;  -ize,  -ise.] 
To  make  experiment  or  trial. 

"His  impression  was  that  Mr.  Martin  was  hired 
...  to  go  into  tita  and  be  experimentalised  npoo," — 
Dickens:  Pickwick  Papers,  ch.  xlviii, 

ex-per-i-ment'-al-ly,  adv.  fEng.  experi- 
mental;  -ly.]  By*  experiment,  by  trial,  by 
experience  ;  as  the  result  of  experiment  or 
experience ;  from  experience. 

"  As  being  a  king,  and  therefore  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  flatterers." — South: 
Semioiis,  vul.  vii.,  ser.  7. 

*  ex-per-i-men-tar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Eng. 

experiment;  -arian.\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  experiments ;  experi- 
mentalizing. 

"  Another  thing  that  disposes  an  experimentarian 
pbilysopher  to  embrace  xeVx^ioa."— Boyle:  H'orts.  v.  22. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  given  to  experiments ; 
an  exjierimentalist. 

"Another  thing  thabqualiflea  an  experimentarian 
for  the  reception  of  a  revealed  religion."— fiwj/te: 
Works,  V.  »37. 

*  ex-per-i-men-ta'-tion.  $.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment ;  -ation.]  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
experiments  ;  experiment. 

"  Freedom  for  experimentation  is  essentiaL"  —  A.  H. 
dough  :  Hemains,  l  297. 

*  ex-per-i-menf-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  experi- 
ment; -ative.]     Experimental. 

*  ex  -  per  - 1  -  men-  ta  -  tor,  s.  [Eng.  exiyeri- 
ment ;  -ator.]  An  experimenter;  an  experi- 
mentalist. 

"The  design  of  the  experimentators  requiring  such 
c'iiaAUi&."— Boyle :   (Forts,  Iv,  507. 

*ex-per-i-ment-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a,  [Ex- 
periment, v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Tried,  proved,  or  tested  by  experiment. 

"  A  clear,  and  sensible,  and  expcri'ncjited  observa- 
tion of  them." — Hale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  8. 
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2.  Proved,  trietl,  experienced. 

"Thfl  veterans  ami  w«ll  experimented  soldlcre."— 
Bolinthfd  :  Conqtiett  of  Ireland,  bk.  ii.,  cb.  xxxvlll. 

fix-per-I-ment'-er,  s,  [Eng.  experitnent; 
-er.]  One  wlio  makes  experiments  ;  an  ex- 
perimeutalist. 

"Th^  were  to  be  the  flrat  experimentert  t)i«m- 
aelvea."— .VAarjo;  SerTtiorts,  vol.  1,,  B«r,  6. 

•  ex-per'-i-ment-iflt,  s.     [Eng.  experiment: 

-ist.]    One  who  makes  experiments  ;  an  ex- 
perimentalist. 

ix-per-i-ment'-um  ciHi'~9is,  phr.  [Lat. 
=  an  experiment  of  the  ei(is3.] 

Science:  A  crucial  experiment;  a  decisive 
experiment,  either  because  nature  is  so  put 
to  the  torture,  as  if  on  a  cross,  that  she  is 
compelled  to  reveal  the  secret  knowledge  slie 
has  tried  to  hide,  or  because  the  experiment 
is  like  a  finger-post  of  crucial  form  set  up  at 
thejunetion  of  roads,  to  direct  the  perplexed 
traveller  which  way  to  go. 

*  ex-per-rec'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  ea^ei-recttis,  pa. 

par.  of  expergiscor  =  to  wake  up.]    A  waking 
up  or  rousing. 

"  Tliey  . .  .  celebrate  lu  one  eeaaoQ  the  feast  of  lylug 
In  bed  and  eleepiut; ;  In  the  other  of  experrecCitm  or 
waking."—/*.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  1,069. 

£x-pex^',  a.  &  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exptrius,  pa. 
par.  of  cxperioT  =  to  try  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  expcrto ; 
Ital.  e&perto.]    [ExrERiENCE.] 
A*  A.S  adjective : 

1.  Having  experienced  or  learnt  by  expe- 
rience ;  acquainted  with  by  experience. 

"  Though  he  were  not  deep  rxpert  in  lore." 

Chaucer :  C.  7"..  1.42*. 

2.  Experienced  ;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous, 
or  admit  from  use  and  experience  ;  having 
acquired  dexterity  or  skill  by  practice. 

"  What  pilot  so  expert  but  needa  must  wreck 
Imb&rked  with  such  a  Bteers-mat«  at  tlie  helm  f  " 
JUilton     a-inison  Agonittet,  1,044. 

*1I  It  is  now  followed  by  in  or  at,  but  of  was 
also  formerly  used, 


"Thy  offsnrinc  bloom, 
_.__  .       __  ,  and  prudent  in  debate 

The  gifta  of  Heaven  to  giiiird  tliy  hoary  state.' 


Pope:  Homers  Odyssey.  Iv.  290-92. 

B,  As  S7ibst.  :  One  who  is  expert,  skilled, 
or  dexterous  in  any  particular  art  or  profes- 
sion ;  specif.,  a  jirofessional  or  scientific  wit- 
ness in  a  trial  who  gives  evidence  on  some 
point  connected  with  his  profession,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  has  more  particularly  de- 
voted himself.    (Pronounced  eaf-p^rt.) 

'■  other  procurators,  •pecialista,  and  expertt."-~SaZl  : 
Modem  English,  p.  3S. 

•  ex-pert',  v.t.  [Lat.  expertus,  pa.  par.  of 
experior.]  To  try,  to  make  trial  of,  to  ex- 
perience. 

"  We  deem  of  death  as  doom  of  ill  desert ; 
But  knew  we,  foola,  what  it  us  brings  until. 
Die  would  we  daily,  unce  it  to  expert!" 

Spenser  :  Shepherds  Calender  (Nov.). 

CX-pert'-ly',  odv.  [Eng.  expert;  -ly.]  In  an 
expert,  skilful,  or  dexterous  manner ;  with 
expertness. 

ex-pert -nCBS,  s.  [Eng.  expert;  -ness.]  Skill 
(■r  dexterity  acquired  by  practice  ;  readiness  ; 
Irtcility. 

"Portland,  with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
cxpertneji  in  business,  was  no  scholar." — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxili. 

•  ex-pet'-X-ble,  a.  [Lat.  expetibilis,  from 
expvto  =  to  seek  after  :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and 
peto  to  seek.  J  That  may  or  should  be  sought 
or  desired  ;  worthy  of  being  sought  for ;  de- 
sirable. 

"  More  expetible  than  an  appointment  in  somecir- 
cumstances  more  ptTieci.''—PulUr :  Moderation  (if  the 
Church  <if  England,  p.  410. 

•  ex'-pi-a-ble,  o.  [Lat.  ex^iahlUs,  from  ex^io 
=  to  expiate  (q.v.).]  That  may  or  can  be  ex- 
piated or  atoned  for. 

"  Thought  this  wrong  not  expiable  but  by  blond. " 
Bp,  Halt:  Epittles  (Dec.  3). 

gx" -pi-ate,  V.t.  [Lat.  expiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expio  =  to  atone  for  fully  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  pio  =  to  propitiate ;  pius  =  devout,  kind ; 
Fr.  expier  ;  Sp.  expiar;  Ital.  espiare.] 

1.  To  atone  or  make  satisfaction  for ;  to 
annul  or  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  some  penalty. 

"  Tlie  rrinie  of  going  one  step  fiirther  had  been  Buffl- 
ciciitly  ej:piated  by  thirty  years  of  banishment."— 
Afacaiifay :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  To  make  reparation  or  satisfaction  for. 

"  The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury, 
to  pnjcure  some  declaration  to  that  purpose,  xmder 
his  maji'aty'a  sign  manual."— Cla rem to?i. 


*  3.  To  avert  the  threat  of  prodigies. 

'*  Frequent  showers  of  stones  could  be  expiated  only 
by  bringing  to  Rome  Cybele."— 7"  H.  Dyer. 

ox-pi-a'-tloii,  *  ex-pl-a-oion,  «.  [Pr.  «b- 
piation,  from  Lfit.  expiatio,  from  expUUus,  pa. 
par.  of  exjno  ;  Hp.  expiaclon  ;  Ital.  espvazione.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  expiating  or  aton- 
ing for  any  crime  ;  the  act  of  making  satisfac- 
tion or  reparation  for  any  fault ;  atonement, 
satisfaction,  reparation. 

"The  solemn  day  of  expiation  which  came  onoea 
year."— SAarp  .'  Sermons,  vol.  111.,  ser.  IL 

2.  The  means  liy  which  we  atone  for  a  crime 
or  fault ;  atonement ;  an  expiatory  offering  or 
sacrillce. 

"Need  any  ez)Hatii>n  or  propitiatorie  aacriflce."— 
P.  Holland:  PUnie.  bk.  xxv.,  ch.  vlll. 

3.  An  act  or  practice  by  which  the  threats 
of  ominous  i)nidigieH  are  averted. 

"  Ul>on  the  birth  of  sucli  moiistenf  the  Grecians  and 
Roni;inH  did  use  divers  sorts  of  expi' i tiont,  a.nii  to  go 
about  their  principal  cities  with  many  solemn  ceremo- 
nies and  tncrii\cea."—Hai/ufard. 

*  ex'-pi-a-tist,  s.  [Euq.  expi^t(e)  ; -ist.)  One 
who  expiates  or  makes  atonement ;  an  ex- 
piator. 

ex'-pi-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expiatus^  pa.  par. 
of  ej^pio.]     One  who  expiates. 

*  fix-pi-a-tor'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  expiatorivs.] 
Expiatory,  expiating,  atoning. 

"  Which  ill  the  schools  it  understood  only  to  be  ex- 
piatoriouJi~—Bp.  Taylor :  Office  Minttteriall,  }  7. 

©x'-pi-a-tdr-JT,  a.      [Lat.    exfdatorius,    from 

explains,  jia.  j)ar,  of  fx^to.]    Having  the  ]'0wei- 

or  quality  of  expiating  or  making  atonement. 

"  His  voluntary  death  for  others  prevailed  with  God, 

and  had  t^e  force  of  ao  expiatory  e&ai&tx."— Hooker. 

*  ex'-pil-ate,  v.t,  [Lat.  expilatus,  pa.  par.  of 
expilo :  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pilo  =  to  plunder, 
to  peel.]    To  plunder,  to  pillage. 

"  Pilate  would  expUafe  the  treasures  of  It  for  aqiue- 
duct«."— 21;*.  Bail .  Serm.  at  Barle  of  Exeter's,  in  St. 
John's. 

*  ex-pil-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  expilatio,  from 
expilo;  Fr.  expilation.]  The  act  of  plundering 
or  jiillaging  ;  robbery,  plunder. 

"  Having  formerly  consented  to  the  expilation  of 
that  blshoprick."— /Viler ;   Worthies.  Sussex. 

*  ex'-pil-a-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  expilatus,  pa. 

par.  of  expilo.]    One  who  plunders,  robs,  or 
pillages. 

"  For  which  the  most  barbarous  exj>ilators  found  the 
most  civil  rhetorick." — Browne  :  Urn  Burial,  ch.  iii. 

ex-p'ir'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  expir(e);  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  •xpire  or  come  to  an  end. 

*  ex-pir'-ant,  s.  [Lat.  czpiraTW,  exspirans, 
pr.  par.  of  expire,  exspiro.]  One  who  is  ex- 
piring ;  one  who  expires. 

ex-pir-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiratio,  exsplratio, 
from  expiratus,  exspiratvs,  pa.  par.  of  expiro, 
exspiro;  Fr.  expiration;  Sp.  expiradon ;  Ital. 
espirazione.) 

*  1.  The  act  of  breathing  out ;  thatact  of  re- 
spiration which  expels  the  air  lYom  the  lungs. 

"Whereby  it  [air]  is  sent  forth  by  way  of  expira- 
tion."—P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  687. 

*  2.  Tlie  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death. 

"  We  have  heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expira- 
tion,"— Rambler. 

*  3.  Evaporation,  exhalation  ;  emission  of 
volatile  matter  from  any  substance  or  body. 

*  i.  That  which  is  evaporated  or  exhaled  ; 
an  exhalation,  a  vapour,  a  fume. 

"  Close  air  is  warmer  than  open  air,  as  the  cause  of 
cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  earth,  which  in  open 
places  is  stronger,"— Ba«>n:  Natural  History. 

*  5.  A  passing  away  as  a  vapour ;  evapora- 
tion. 

"  Words  of  this  siirt  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and 
impetuousness,  in  trausientness  and  sudden  expira- 
tion."—More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  6.  That  which  is  produced  by  breathing  out. 
"  The  aapirate  *  he,'  which  is  none  other  than  a  gentle 

expiration."— Sharp:  Dintertations,  ■p.  H. 

7.  Cessation  of  being. 

"  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  expiration,  we  darkened 
the  room,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  discover  any 
Bpark  of  &ie."— Boyle. 

8.  Cessation,  close,  termination  or  end  of  a 
limited  term  or  time,  or  of  anj-thing  intended 
for  a  certain  term  or  period- 

"  The  consuls  at  the  expiration  of  their  oflSce  took 
an  oa.th."—Melmoth :  Cicero,  bk.  i..  lett.  3. 

ex-p'ir'-a-tdr-y,  o.  [Lat.  expirat(us),  pa.  par. 
of  expiro,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Pertaining 
to  expiration,  or  the  emission  of  breath  from 
the  lungs. 


cx-pi're.  •  ex  pyre,  v.t,  ii  i.    [Fr.  exptrer, 

frijiii  Lat.  t:Tpiro,  iixspiro  =  to  breathe  out ;  «c 
-  out,  ami  Sjdro  =  to  breathe  ;  8i>.  &  Port. 
espirar :  Ital.  espirare,  spirare.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  breathe  out ;  to  emit  or  expel  from 
the  lungs. 

"  Draw  0om«  breath,  not  expire  It  all." 

Chapman :  Homtr't  Iliad,  xL 

2.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit  as  a  vapour  or  exhala- 
tion ;  to  send  out  insensibly,  or  in  minute  par- 
tich^s. 

"  The  fluid  which  is  thus  secreted,  and  expired  forth 
along  with  the  air,  goes  off  In  Insensible  parcels. "— 
Woodward. 

*  3.  To  bring  to  an  eud ;  to  finish,  to  con- 
clude, to  exhaust. 

"  When  n«  time  flying  with  wings  swift. 
Expired  had  the  t*nn  that  these  two  javels 
Bhould  render  up  a  reckoning  of  their  travels." 
Spenser .  Mother  Hul/benls  Tale.  80^ 

*  4.  To  yield  ;  to  give  out. 

"  Force  the  veins  of  clashing  flints  to  exjHre 
The  lurking  seeds  of  tht.'ir  celestial  &re." 

Dryden :   VfrffU ;  Oeorgic  i.  206,  304. 

*  6.  To  complete. 

"  Till  tyme  the  trlall  of  her  truth  expyred.' 

Spenser:  F.  «.,  IV. L  M. 
B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  an  expiration  or  emission  of  thfl 
breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath ;  to  breathe  til* 
last ;  to  die. 

"  Doe  not  rather  wish  them  soone  expire. 
Knowing  the  misery  of  tlieir  estate." 

Spenser :  F.  «..  IV.  Ui.  I, 

3.  To  perish  ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

"  Whose  constanciee  expire  before  their  fashions." 
Shakesp-  :  All's  Well,  L  J. 

4.  To  come  to  an  eud  or  termination  ;  to 
finish,  to  conclude,  to  end,  to  terminate,  to 
relapse. 

"  A  mouth  before 
This  bond  expiret,  I  do  eipect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond." 
&hake»p.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  t 

•5.  To  fulfil  a  term. 

"  Trebling  the  dew  time 
In  which  the  wombes  of  wemen  do  expvre." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  L  vii,  9. 

*  6.  To  fly  or  be  thrown  out  with  violence. 

"  The  distance  ]udge<l  for  shot  of  everr  size. 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires.' 
Oryden:  Annus  MirabiH»,c\xi.X\\i\. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  expire  and 
to  die,  see  Die. 

*  ex-pir-ee',  s.  [Fr.  expire,  pa.  par.  of  expirer.] 
A  convict  whose  term  of  punishment  has 
expired. 

eX'pir'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [ExPiBE-J 

A.  .-15  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ^s  adjective: 

1.  Breathing ;  emitting  breath. 

2.  Adapted  or  designed  for  expiration  <rf 
breath. 

"  If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal 
bestopt.it  suddenlydles."— WoWon.  Angler. 

3.  Breathing  the  last ;  dying  ;  ending,  ter- 
minating, coming  to  a  conclusion  or  end. 

4.  Pertaining  to  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
dying  :  as,  expiring  groans,  &c. 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  of  emitting  breath ; 
expiration,  termination,  end,  conclusion. 

■'  The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth."— fliicon  .■  Jfat  Bitt.,  §  69. 

ex-pir"-^,  ».  [Eng.  expirit);  -y.]  Expiration, 
end,  termination,  conclusion  :  as,  the  expiry 
of  a  lease,  &c. 

^  Expiry  of  the  legal : 

Scots  Law:  The  expiration  of  the  period 
within  which  the  subject  of  an  adjudication 
may  be  redeemed  on  payment  of  the  debt 
adjudged  for. 

*  ex-pis'-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor  =  to  fish  out:  ex  =  out,  and 
piscis  =a  fish.} 

A.  Trans. :    To  fish  out ;    to  diseover  by 
artful  means  or  contrivances. 
B-  Inirans. :  To  fish  out,  to  search,  to  try. 

"  Bxpiscating  if  the  renowned  extreme 
They  force  on  us  will  serve  their  tunis." 

Chapman  :  Homer  f  Tliad.  r.  181. 

"  £x-piS-<sa'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  expiscatus,  pa. 
par.  of  expiscor.]  The  act  of  fishing  out  or 
discovering  by  artful  means  or  by  strict 
examination  and  inquiry. 

"  In  expiscation  of  whose  mysteries. 
Our  nets  must  still  be  clogged  with  heavy  lead 
To  make  them  sink  and  catch." 

Chapman:  On  Ben  Jonson's  Sejanu*. 


late,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  p6t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  worlc,  who,  son;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  riile.  fuU;   try,  Syrian,    sb,  C6  =  e;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  l£W. 
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"ex-pis-ca'-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.  eximmtt^ ;  -ory.] 
hi-siuMt!  out,  tiyiug. 

"  Dv  iniiuuierable  coiifrontiitioas  and  expUcatory 
queBtloua."— 6"rtW^i«  ■  IHamoitd  Ncckhtc^.  i:\\.  xvL 

Sx-pUiln\  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  expUiner,  fiom  Lat. 
e^jilano  =■  to  make  flat  or  plain,  to  exjilain : 
ar  =  out,  fully,  and  jAano  =  to  make  flat  or 
plain;  phtnns  =  Qat ;  Sp.  &  Port,  explanar ; 
Itiil.  spiatiare.^ 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  Lit.  :  To  make  flat  or  plain  ;  to  flatten 
or  spread  out. 

"The  horsn-cheBtiiut  Is  turgid  wltli  buda,  and  rendy 
to  explain  its  {ent.'—Svelyn  :  Letter  to  St^c.  Hoi/al  Soc. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  plain,  clear,  or  intelligible  ; 
to  frc!e  from  obscurity  or  difficulty ;  to  illus- 
trate by  notes  or  commentaries  ;  to  expound. 

"  The  Papists  would  explain  some  of  them  one  way. 
and  the  Ri;lumier«  naotnet."— Locke :  Vindicufion  of 
Christ  id  nit  J/. 

B.  Iiitratis. :  To  give  explanations  ;  to  make 
things  clear,  plain,  or  intelligible. 

5f  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
t-rplaiii,  to  expound,  and  to  interpret:  "To 
explain  is  generic,  the  rest  are  speciflc  :  to 
fcrpoitnd  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  ex- 
plaining. Single  words  or  sentences  are  ex- 
plaineii ;  a  whole  work,  or  considerable  parts 
of  it,  are  expounded ;  the  sense  of  any  writing 
or  symbolical  sign  is  interprfted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  words  by  a  suitable  definition  ;  i*t 
is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scrip- 
ture ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on 
stones,  or  of  hieroglyphics  on  buildings.  An 
explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understand- 
ing, to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  ob- 
scurity ;  an  expositioii  is  an  ample  explanation, 
in  which  minute  particulars  are  detailed,  and 
the  connexion  of  events  in  the  narrative  is 
kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the  memory  and 
awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  explamition 
and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpre- 
tation is  more  arbitrary  ;  it  often  consists  of 
alRxing  or  giving  a  sense  to  things  whicli  they 
have  not  previously  had  .  hence  it  is  tliat  the 
same  passages  in  authors  admit  of  different 
interpi-etations,  according  to  the  character  or 
views  of  the  cmimentator." 

(2)  He  tlius  discriminates  between  to  cJ7i?ai7i, 
to  illnstratf,  and  to  elucidate:  "To  exqilain  is 
simply  to  render  intelligible  ;  to  illustrate  and 
ehicidate  are  to  give  additional  clearness : 
every  thing  requires  to  be  exjilained  to  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  infonned 
\vill  require  to  have  abstruse  subjects  ilhis- 
trated,  and  obscure  subjects  elucidated.  We 
always  explain  when  we  illustrate  or  elucidate, 
and  we  always  elucidate  when  we  illustrate, 
but  not  vice  veraa.  We  explain  by  reducing 
rx)mpound8  to  simples,  and  generals  to  par- 
ticulars ;  we  illustrnte  by  means  of  examples, 
similes,  and  allegorical  figures  ;  we  elucidate 
by  commenUiries,  or  the  statement  of  facts. 
Words  are  the  common  awh^ect  of  explanatiofi : 
moral  truths  require  illnstration ;  poetical 
allusions  and  dark  passages  in  writers  require 
elucidation."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-plain'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  explain;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  explained  ;  capable  of  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  is  symbolically  explainable,  and  itnplieth  purifi. 
cation  and  cleauness." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Brrours.  bk. 
v..  eh    xxi. 

eK-plain'-er,  s.  [Eng.  explain;  -er.]  One 
wlio  explains  ;  an  interpreter,  an  expounder, 
a  commentator. 

"  Unlesa  he  can  show  hia  authority  to  be  the  sole  ex- 
plainer of  fundiimeutala  "  —  Locke  :  Viudic-ttion  qf 
Christianity. 

£x'-pla.'Iia.te,  a.  [Lat.  explaiiaius,  pa.  par. 
of  explano.) 

Entom. :  Having  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
so  depressed  and  dilated  as  to  form  a  broad 
margin.     (Maunder.) 

OK-pla-na'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  explanatio,  from 
exjihinatus,  pa.  par.  of  explano;  Sp.  explana- 
cion;  Ital.  spianazione .] 

1.  The  act  of  explaining,  interpreting,  or 
making  clear ;  exposition,  illustration,  inter- 
pretation. 

2.  The  exposition  or  interpretation  given  ; 
the  sense  or  definition  given  by  an  explainer 
or  intei-preter. 

"  Before  this  explanation  be  condemned,  and  the 
Mil  found  upon  it,  some  lawyers  ahould  fully  iuform 
the  iuiy. "Surift. 


'i.  A  declaration  or  statement  of  the  reason, 
grounds,  or  meanings  of  one's  actions,  words, 
motives, &c.,  with  a  view  to  remove  misuuder- 
stiinding  or  to  reconcile  differences;  hence,  a 
rcconciliaticn,  an  ugruunient,  a  good  under- 
standing. 

"Tlie  Klnf;  was  fur  too  im^ry  and  dull  to  llaten  to 
explmuidotu.' — Macaulay :  Hut.  Enff.,  ch.  viil. 

4.  That  which  explains  or'accouuts  for  any- 
thing. 

If  For  the  difference  between  explanation 
ani\di:tinition,  see  Definition. 

ex~pl£in'-a-tdr-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explaim- 
toTij ;  -ness.]  The  quality  of  being  explana- 
tory. 

*  ex-plan'-a-tive,  a.  [Lat.  eii^lanat(us),  pa. 
I)ar.  of  explano,  and  Eng.  adj.  aufl*.  -ire.]  Ex- 
planatory. 

"  WTiat  follows  is  explanative  of  what  went  before." 
—  Warburton :  Julian  t  A  ttempt  to  Rebuild  the  Temple, 
bk.  ii.,  ch.  V. 

ex-plan'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  explanatorim, 
fniin  explanalns,  pa.  par.  of  exjilano.]  Con- 
taining aii  explanation  ;  serving  to  explain. 

"  Had  the  printer  given  me  notice,  1  would  nave 
printed  the  names,  and  writ  explanato'i'y  uotea."— 
Swift. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  Iwtween  expla- 
natory, explicit,  and  express:  *' The  exjitanatory 
is  that  which  is  superadded  to  clear  up  diffi- 
culties or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
which  contains  an  explanation  of  something 
preceding,  in  lieu  of  anything  new.  The  ex- 
plicit is  that  which  of  itself  obviates  every 
difficulty  :  an  ex})licit  letter,  therefore,  will 
leave  nothing  that  requires  explanation :  the 
ex^ilicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words ;  the 
express  requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A 
person  ought  to  be  explicit  when  he  enters  into 
an  engagement ;  he  ought  to  be  express  when 
he  gives  commands."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-pla'te,  *  ex-ple'at  (i).  v.t.  [Pref.  ex, 
and  Eng.  plat  (q.v.).]    To  unfold,  to  explain. 

■'  Like  Solona  aelf  explafit  the  knottle  laws  " 

B.  Jonson  :  Epigram  on  Sir  E.  Coke. 

*ex-ple'te,  "^  ex-pleat  (2),  v.t.  [Lat.  ex- 
pletus,  pa.  par.  of  exjileo  =  to  fill  up,  to  accom- 
plish :  ex  ~  out.  fully,  and  pleo  =to  fill.l  To 
fulfil,  to  accomjilish. 

"  Nothing  under  an  Infinite  can  expUat  and  satiate 
the  imntori&l  niinde  of  man." — Fuller;  Pitgah  Sight, 
IV.  vii.  2. 

*ex-ple'-tloIl,  s.  [Lat.  expletio,  from  expUtus, 
pa.  par.  of  expleo.]  Fulfilment,  accomplish- 
ment. 

"They  conduce  nothing  at  all  to  the  perfection  of 
men's  iiatur<;s,  nor  the  expletion  of  their  desires."— 
Killijigbeck:  Sermons,  p.  374. 

ex'-ple-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  expletivus  =  a  filling 
uji,  from  expletus,  pa.  jiar.  of  expleo;  Fr.  ex- 
pletif;  Sp.  &  Port,  expletivo  ;  Ital.  espletivo.] 

A.  As.  adj.:  Filling  up;  added  or  intro- 
duced to  fill  a  vacancy  :  superfluous. 

"  He  useth  them  ns  expletive  phrases  to  plump  his 
speech,  "—fiumel  .■  Hiit.  Be/ormation,  vol.  i.,  bk.  iii. 
(an.  1538). 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  word  introduced  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
though  not  necessary  to  the  sense. 

"  While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  Join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line," 

Pope  .   Essay  on  Criticism,  348,  317. 

2.  A  curse,  an  oath. 
*  3.  A  kickshaw. 

"With  other  oimamental  expleliues  of  the  same 
kind."— tfruwes."  Spiritual  Quixote,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  xv, 

expletive  -Stone. 

Masonry  :  A  stone  used  for  filling  an  empty 
space. 

*  ex'-ple-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  expletive;  -ly.] 

in  manner  of  an  expletive. 

*  ex'-ple-tor-jr,  «.  [Lat.  ex})let(us),  pa.  par. 
nl  i'xpleo,  and  Euj:.  adj.  suff.  -ory.]  Serving  or 
intended  to  fill  up  ;  expletive. 

"Dr.  Gni-deu  is  so  fond  of  thia  expletory  embellish, 
meut.  as  even  to  introduce  it  twice  in  the  same  verse." 
—British  Critic,  Feb.  1797. 

ex'-plic-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  explicahilis,  from  ex- 
pHco  =  to"  explain,  Fr.  &  Sp.  explicable.]  That 
may  or  can  be  explained,  made,  or  accounted 
for  ;  capable  of  being  explained  ;  explainable. 

■•  Evidently  credible  and  lu  some  kind  explicable.  '— 
Hale:  Orijiii.  of  MankinU.  p.  M. 

*  ex'-plic-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicable; 
-»'■,«.  ]  The' quality  or  state  of  being  explicable 
or  explainable. 


*  ex'-pli-cate,  v.t  [Explicate,  a.  Fr.  <a> 
pUquer ;  'A\*.  explicar.] 

*  1.  To  unfold,  to  ojien,  to  expand. 

"They  explicate  the  leaves,  and  ripen  f«od 
For  the  silk  laboururs  of  the  iimllterry  wood." 

HliirJcmore  :  Creation. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  of;  to  explain,  to 
make  clear;  to  free  from  obscurity  or  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Although  the  truths  may  l>e  elicited  and  eipUaited 
by  the  contemplation  of  Hnlrnalti,  yet  they  are  ini>i« 
clearly  I'videncKd  in  the  contemplation  of  man."  — 
Uale  :  (friffin  of  Jfuiikind. 

*  ex'-pli-Cate,  a.  [Ijat.  explicatv^,  pa,  par. 
of  explico  =  to  unfold  :  ex  =  out,  away,  and  plicc 
—  to  fold  ;  plica  =  a  fold.)  Explicated,  ex- 
plained ;  made  clear  or  plain. 

"Tliua  was  the  mystery  made  explimmte."  —  Up 
Taylor     Great  Exemplar,  pt  i.  j  5. 

*  ex-pli-Ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  explicatio,  from 
explicatiis,  pa.  par.  of  expHco ;  Fr.  explication; 
Sp.  expticacion ;  Ital.  esidicazione.] 

L  Lit. :  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or 
expanding. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of; 
ex|ilaining  or  interpreting  ;  explanation. 

"  In  the  explication  of  thla  question-*— /.(p.  Taylor  : 
Real  Presence.  5  1. 

2.  The  explanation  or  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
plainer or  interpreter. 

"The  wrong  explications  of  this  poem  have  arineo 
from  an  inattention  to  the  method  o(  It."— ffurrf. 
Works,  vol.  i.  (Introd.), 

ex'-pll-ca-tive.  a.  [Fr.  expllcatif;  Sp.  expli- 
cctivo;  Ital.  espUcativo,  from  Lat.  exj'licatvs, 
pa.  par.  of  ex2Jlico.]  Explanatory  ;  serving  to 
explain  or  make  clear. 

"  If  the  term  which  is  added  to  the  subject  of  a  com- 
plex propoaitiou  be  either  eeaential  or  any  way  neces- 
sary to  it.  then  it  is  called  explicative ;  for  it  only 
explains  tiie  subject ;  as,  every  mortal  man  is  a  soti  of 
Adam."— IFa«».'  Logick, 

*  ex'-pli-ca-tor,  s.     [Lat.,  from  explicatus,  pa. 

liar,  of  explico.]    One  who  explains  or  makes 
clear  ;  an  explainer,  a  commentator. 

"Upon  the  supposition  of  Epicurus  and  his  expli- 
oafor  Lucretius. '"-ffaie  .'  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  10. 

ex'-pli-ca-tor-y',  o.  [Lat.  explicat(us),  pa. 
par.  of  explico  :  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  -ory.]  Serving  to 
explain  or  interpret;  explicative,  explanatory. 


ex-plif'-lt,  *  ex-plic-ite,  a.  [Lat.  expli- 
citu^s,  old  pa.  par.  of  explico  =  to  unfold,  to 
explain  ;  Fr.  expUcite;  Sp.  explicito.} 

1.  Plain,  clear;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous  ; 
plainly  or  clearly  stated  ;  express. 

"  No  words  can  be  more  explicit."— Knox  :  Christian 
Philosophy,  §  53. 

2.  Plain,  open,  unreserved,  outspoken. 
(Used  of  persons.) 

U  For  the  difference  between  explicit  and 
ea^lanatory,  see  Explanatory. 

explicit-function,  »\ 

Math. :  A  function  whjse  value  is  expressed 
directly  in  terms  of  the  variable  ;  thus,  in  tlte 
equation  , 

y  =  aa^  -f  bx^  +  c, 
y  is  an  explicit  function.  The  term  stands  op- 
posed to  implicit  function,  iu  which  the  rela- 
tion between  the  function  and  variable  is  not 
directly  stated  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
equation 

3/»  — 2px  =  0, 
in  which  y  is  an  implicit  function  of  z. 

*  ex-pli9'-lt,  a.  &  s.  [A  contraction  of  Lat. 
exp/ict/KS  =  unrolled,  finished.]  A  term  for- 
merly written  at  the  end  of  books,  and  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  end,"  or  "  finis." 

ex-pU9'-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  explicit ;  -ly. 
riaiuly,  openly,  clearly,  expressly  ;  without" 
disguise  or  reservation  ;  directly. 

"This  querulous  humour  carries  an  implicit  repug- 
nance to  Ood's  disposals :  but  »  here  it  is  indulged,  it 
usually  ia  its  own  expositor,  and e;r/>fici7/v  avows  it"- 
Oovej-7imeJit  qfthe  Tongue. 

ex-pli9'-it-ness,  s.  [Eng.  explicit;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  explicit  ;  plainness,  direct- 
ness, or  clearness  of  language. 

"  The  knowledge  of  thia  article  waa  by  no  meana 
received  with  that  explicitngss  in  the  ancient  Jewish 
Church  that  it  is  now  in  the  Christian,"— &iu<A.-  Strr- 
nvms.  vol.  iv.,  ser.  7. 

ex-pI6'de,  v.t.  &  i.     [O.Fr.  exploder,  from  Lat. 


1><S1.  b6^ ;  po^t.  yS^\ ;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  9bin,  ben^h ;   go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect.  Xenopbon.  e:f  Ist.  pb  -  I. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tion.  - sion  =  sbun ;  -tiou.    aion  —  zbun.      -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  ■'>'    =  bel.  d^'. 
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exploder— export 


eaplodo  =  to  drive  out  by  aclaviiiiig  of  hands  : 
ex  =  out.  and  plmido  =i  to  applu-ud.J 

A.  TTanaitive : 

'  1,  To  driv'j  off  the  stage  with  hooting  and 
cliippitiff;  hence,  to  reje{!t  with  noise;  to  ex- 
press disapjirobation  of  noisily. 

"  Uiin  u1(I  and  vounK 
Fxploded,  nnd  hnj  seized  with  ^  iolciit  fmnds, 
Iliul  nob  ft  cloud  (k-uccndlii);  HtiiiUlK-d  liiiii  thence 
tliiiteeu  amid  the  thruiig."      Milton  :  /'.  L.,  %i,  fiG9. 

2.  To  reject,  to  drive  into  disrepute  or  con- 
t*'mpt ;  to  cry  down,  to  condemn  ;  as,  an  cac- 
■^.teded  theory  or  doctrine. 

"There  la  pretemled.  tliat  a  innBlictlcal  globe  or ter- 
pelln.  britii;  jdiictd  uihui  it*  ])oleH,  would  nnve  a  cou- 
Bf.'iut  rotation  -.  hut  Ihljt  \%  otiiiiiiyiily  exploded,  as 
lieliig  n^aiiiBtiill  experience,""— U'/^A/n*. 

•3.  To  diive  ont  with  violence  and  noise. 


4.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  with  a  loud 
report. 
B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  hoot  or  cry  down  ;  to  express  disap- 
probation, dislike,  or  disgust  noisily. 

"Thus  wiiH  thn  apiilauso  tliey  itieniit 
Turned  to  exfiloaiuij  LIbs.'"        MiUon  :  P.  /,.,  x.  646. 

2.  To    burst  with  a  loud    report,    to    de- 
tonate. 

3.  To  burst  out  in  fury  or  fierceness  ;  as, 
His  wrath  exploded. 

ex-plod' -er,  s.     [Eng.  explodit);  -er.] 

•  1.  One  wlio  rejfcts  or  decries  ;  one  who 
expresses  disapiMubation  or  dislike. 


2.  One    who  or  that    which    explodes,  or 
causes  an  explnsion. 

ex-pl6it',  *e8-plott, "  es-ploit6,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

esploit,  espleit,  exploict ;  Fr.  exploit,  from  Lat. 
ex-plicitum  =  a  tliini;  settled,  ended,  or  dis- 
played, neut.  sing,  of  expticitus,  pa.  par.  of 
expHco— to  unfold.]  A  deed  or  act  of  an  heroic 
or  remarkable  character ;  a  feat,  a  great  or 
noble  achievement. 

"  ImpHtient  for  exploits. 
His  eager  eyea  upcast,  he  hohth  In  thought 
Above  tilt  height,"  /'.'/cr  :  /iidns  of  Hmne. 

If  For  the  difference  between  exploit  and 
deed,  see  Deed 

BX-ploit;  *  espleiten,  "  exployt,  v.  t.    [O. 

Fr.  eaploiteT,  espkiter,  exploicler;  Fr.  exploUer.] 
[Exploit,  s.] 
*1.  To  perform,  to  achieve. 

"  Suniiue  and  tell  the  westerns  world 
Whiit  we  explot/ted  have." 

Warner:  Albians  England,  bk.  ill,,  c  16. 

2.  To  utilise ;  to  make  use  of  for  one's  own 
profit. 

"To  prevent  the  Egyptian  nation  from  being  ex- 
ploited by  a  riug  ol  Eui-oi>eaQ  fiuaucien."' — Pail  Mall 
Gazette.  Oct  12.  1831 

ex-pl^-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.]  The  act  or  pro- 
cess of  utilizing  or  employing  with  success ; 
utilisation,  utility,  piotit. 

"Establishing  ourselves  in  it  by  force,  and  pocketing 
the  money  thnt  we  can  raise— tliis  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  policy  of  exploitation  ~—  Daily  Telegraph, 
May  15.  18S3. 

»  ex-ploi'-tiire,  s.  [Eng.  exploit;  -ure.]  An 
exploit,  a  deed,  an  achievement. 

"  The  commentaries  of  Juliua  Cfesar.  which  he  mm\e 
of  his  explotture  in  Fraunce  and  Britaine."— Sir  T. 
Elyot :  OoBemour,  fo.  33  b. 

*  ex-plbr'-ate,  v.t.  [ha-t.  exploratics,  pa,  par. 
of  expJoro.]  To  explore,  to  search  out,  to  try 
or  find  by  searching. 

"  Snails  exehide  their  homa,  and  therewith  exptorate 
their  way."— Browne :  Vulgar  Erroiirs,  hk.  lii.,  ch.  xx. 

ex-pl6r-a'-tlon,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  explo- 
ratio,  from  explorattis,  pa.  jiar.  of  exploro;  Sp. 
exploracion ;  Ital.  PsjHorazione.]  The  act  of 
ex]>loring  ;  close  and  careful  search,  examina- 
tion, or  investigation  :  as,  the  exploration  of 
ft  country,  the  exploration  of  doctrines. 

"For  exact  eiplomtron  scales  Ghonld  he  BUBpended 
where  the  air  is  quiet,  that,  clear  of  iiupedimeiit.>^. 
they  mxy  the  more  freely  convert  n{K>n  their  natural 
verticity." — Browne :   Vulgar  Errours. 

■  ^  ex-plbr'-a-tive,  n.  [Eng.  explorat^e) ; 
•iv€.\  Tending  to  exploration  ;  exploratory, 
exploring. 

•ex'-pl6r-a-tdr,  s.  [Lat.  ;  Pr.  explorateur; 
Sp.  ejplvrador.]  An  explorer;  one  who  ex- 
plores, searches,  or  investigates  closely. 

"'Percy,  tlieir  explnrator,  waa  let  out  n.i  a  raven- 
and  sent  ont  as  a  n\\y:  —ProcevdinuB  agitijtst  Garnet 
(an.  IGOGJ. 


ex-pl6r-a-tbr-^,  a.  [Lat.  exploratorim. 
from  exploratns,  pa.  par.  of  exploro.)  PcrUiin- 
ing  or  werving  to  exploration ;  searchiny, 
examining,  iuvestigation. 

"  This  your  eiitploynieiit  is,  for  the  present,  nieerly 
explvratory  and  pruviiilonal.  '—/telli/uue  Wottcniatue, 

II.  43G. 

ex~pl6're»  v.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  explorer,  from  Lat. 
exploro  =  to  examine,  to  investigate,  to  ex- 
plore :  ex  =  out,  and  ploro  to  make  to  flow, 
to  weep ;  Sp.  explorar;  Ital.  esplorare.] 

A.  Tr(t)uutive: 

1.  To  search  or  seek  into  ;  to  investigate,  to 
inquire  into. 

"  I  came  no  any. 
With  purpose  to  explore  ur  to  dinturb 
The  8et.-retsof  your  realm  " 

MUton:  P.L..  11.  «L 

•2.  To  search  or  seek  for  or  after. 

"  Explore*  the  lost,  the  wandering  nheep  directs,' 
Pope:  Afeuiah.  61. 

3.  To  travel  or  range  over  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature,  physical  features 
or  extent  of. 

4.  To  search  or  try  by  any  means  ;  to  exa- 
mine into  closely. 

"  Abdiol  that  sight  endured  not  where  he  stood  .  .  . 
And  thna  hin  own  undautited  Uet^rt  fxptorci." 

.Milton:  /'.  L..  vL  113. 

*  5.  To  try  the  qualities  or  powers  of. 

"  Hark  1  bis  hands  the  lyre  expUtrr." 

Gray :  ProgrMs  qf  Poety. 

B,  Tntrajis. :  To  make  explorations ;  to 
search,  to  investigate. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  explore  and 
to  examine,  see  Examine. 

*  ex-plb're-ment,  «,  [Eng.  exjtlore;  -merit.] 
The  act  of  exploring;  exploration,  seareh, 
investigation. 

"Tlie  frustrated  search  of  Porta,  upon  the  fxptore- 
ment  of  ninny,  could  sc^vrce  llud  one."  ~  Brotrne : 
Vulgar  Erroars,  bl^  lli.,ch.  xiil. 

ex-plor'-er,  s.     (Eng.  explor(e);  -er.J 

1.  One  who  explores,  searches,  or  inves- 
tigates. 

2.  (Spec.) :  An  apparatus  by  which  the 
bottom  of  a  body  of  water  is  examined,  when 
not  beyond  a  certain  depth.  In  one  fonu  it 
is  called  a  submarine  telescope;  in  other 
forms  it  is  a  diving-bell,  submarine-boat,  &c. 

ex-plor'-ing,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Explore.] 
A*  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A.'i  adj.  :  Designed  for  or  employed  in 
exploration  :  as,  an  exploring  party. 

C.  .^5  svb.st. :  The  same  as  Exploration 
(q.v.), 

ex-plo'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  exj^hsio,  from  explosus, 
pa.  ]iar."*  of  explodo  =  to  explode  ;  Fr.  k  8p. 
explosio'n ;  Ital.  esplosionc] 

1.  Lit. :  A  bursting  or  exploding  with  a  loud 
report ;  a  bursting  or  su<lden  expansion  of  any 
elastic  fluid  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  a 
sudden  or  loud  discharge. 

'"  In  fxploKlon  vast 
The  thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice  " 

Thornton :  Summer,  1,130. 

2.  Fig. :  A  violent  outburst  of  rage  or 
passion. 

"But  now  the  explosion  "Vha  terrible."— JtfucaMray.' 
Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  explosion  and 
eruption,  see  Eruption. 

ex-plo'-sive,  a.  &  s.    (Fr.  explosif.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bursting  or  driving  with 
gieat  force  and  noise ;  causing  explosion  :  as, 
the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  &c. 

"These  minerals  constitute  in  the  earth  a  kind  of 
natural  gunpowder,  which  takes  fire  ;  and  by  the  as 
eisttvuce  of  its  explosioe  power,  renders  the  shock 
gieatiT." —  Woodward. 

2.  Pkilol.  :  Not  continuous;  forming  a  com- 
plete vocal  stop  ;  as,  an  explosive  consonant. 

B.  As  sxihstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  liable  to  or  caus- 
ing explosions ;  an  explosive  agent.  Sueli 
are  gunpowder,  dynamite,  gun-cotton,  nitro- 
glyceiine,  &c.  (q.v.). 

2.  Pliilol. :  A  mute  or  non-continuous  con- 
sonant, as  1<,  t,  d. 

explosive -ball,  s.  One  having  a  burst- 
ing-ehav;j:i'  wliieli  is  ijrnited  on  concussion  or 
by  a  time-fuse,     [Shell.] 

ex-pl6'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  explosive ;  -ly.] 
Ill  an  exjilosive  manner;  by  way  of  explosion. 


•  ex-po-ll-a'-tlon,  s.    [Ijiit.  expoltatio,  ex- 

spuliullo,  from  exjiolifittta,  txn]H>liatut,  jta,  i>ar, 
of  expolio,  exspolU)  =  to  plunder,  to  pillage  : 
ex  =  out,  fully,  and  spolio  =  to  jdunder,  to 
ppoil.J  The  a<'.t  of  upuiliug,  robbiug,  or 
plundering ;  spoliation. 

"  A  crtul  ex/joliution  btfcttiB  thmt  vlolenoe.'*— AifAop 
Ball:  Co7UempUitioiu,  B.  l. 

•  ex-pdl'-ish,  V.t  (Pref.  ex  (intens.),  and  Eng. 

polish  (q.v.);  Lat.  expolio.\  To  pulibh  with 
extra  c;ire. 

"  To  strive,  where  nothing  is  niolu,  to  meud; 
To  polish,  and  rrpolnh,  iMiutand  Htiiin.' 

J/>T/wofMl :  nut.  of  Women  (1024). 

•  ex-po'ne,  v.t.     (Lat.  expono  =  to  set  out ;  to 

exjpose  :  ex  =  out,  and  pono  =  to  place.] 
L  To  exjiose  to  danger. 

2.  To  explain,  to  expound. 

3.  To  characterize,  to  represent, 

ex*p6n'-eilt,  «.     [Lat.  exponeyts,  pr.  par.  of 
expono.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  One  who  expounds  or explalnsanything; 
an  explainer,  an  exi>ositor;  aa,  the  exj>onent 
of  a  doctrine  or  theory. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  stands  or  i.i  set  forwaid 
as  the  index  or  representative  of  a  l^arty, 
sect,  &c.  ;  one  who  assumes  or  undeitakes  a 
character. 

"Que  or  two  cfaamcters  were  hnperfertly  rendered 
by  the  exponenU." — Athenaum,  Apnl  I,  1692. 

IL  Alg.  :  A  nu7iiber  written  to  the  right  of 
and  above  a  quantity  to  show  how  many  lioies 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor;  thus,  iu  the  ex- 
pression a^,  the  number  3  is  an  exponent,  and 
shows  that  a  is  to  be  taken  three  tiroes  as  a 
factor.  The  expression  n*  is  equivalent  to 
ay.ay-a,  and  is  read  a  cube.  The  exponent  is 
properly  the  exponent  of  the  jiower,  but  for 
simplicity  it  is  often  called  the  exponent  of 
the  quantity.  The  term  is  applied  to  any 
quantity  written  on  the  riglit  of  and  above  a 
quantity,  whether  it  be  entire  or  fractional, 
negative  or  positive,  constant  or  variable  : 
thus,  in  the  expression  a^  a^,  O"^,  a',  a'*'-', 
5  8-3.  and  s'-i  a^rg  called  exponents.  The 
The  exponent  of  the  ratio  or  proportion  be- 
tween two  numbers  or  quantities  is  the  quo- 
tient arising  when  the  antecedent  is  divided 
by  the  consequent :  thus,  8  is  the  exponent  of 
the  ratio  of  40  to  5,  since  v"  =  8. 

ex-po-nen'-tial  (tlal  as  shal),  a.    [Eng. 

exjjonait  ;  -ial;  Fr.  expontntiei.] 

Alg. :  Pertaining  to  an  exponent  or  exjK)- 
nents ;  involving  variable  exponents;  as,  an 
exponential  expression. 

exponential-curve,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Exponenti'tl  trur^-es  are  such  as  i)artahe  lioth  of  the 
nature  of  aJi^ehriiick  and  tnuiKeu dental  onr».  "Tliey 
]mrtake  of  the  former,  because  they  coiiaist  of  a  finite 
nuui>ier  of  terms,  though  tho^  terms  themselves  are 
iudetenuiuate ;  and  they  are  in  some  measure  trauo- 
ceudeiital,  because  tbey  cannot  be  algebiuically  vtxa- 
8truct<id.'— ifarrj* 

exponential-equation,  s. 

Alfi.  :  An  equation  in  whicli  the  unknown 
quantity  enters  an  exponent;  thus,  ax=b  is 

an  ex]ioueutial  equation. 

exponential-function,  s. 

Alg.  :  A  funrtion  in  which  the  variable 
enters  an  exponent :  thus,  in  the  equation 
y  =  aa:,  y  is  au  exponeutial  function  of*. 

exponential-series,  5. 

Alg. :  A  series  derived  fiom  the  develop- 
ment of  exponential  equations  or  quantities. 

ex-pdrf,  v.t.  &  i.   (Lat.  exporlo— to  carry  ont: 
ex  =  out,  and  porto  =  to  carry  ;  Fr.  exporter  ; 
Ital.  espoitare.] 
A*  Transitive: 
*  1.  To  take  away. 

"Glorious  followers  .  .  .  taint  busineaa  through 
want  of  secrecy,  and  export  honour  from  a  man,  and 
make  him  a  return  in  envy."— A'atwi;  Euayt ;  of 
Followers. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad  or  to  foreign 
countries,  as  wares  in  commerce  ;  to  furnish 
for  exportation. 

"  Tliese  are  the  inanufactures  we  export.' 

Dryden  :  Hind  d-  Pantli^r.  ii.  564. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  send  out  commodities  to 
foreign  countries  in  way  of  traffic. 

"  By  exportino  to  a  greater  value  than  It  Imiiorted.* 

Srnirh:    n'ealttt  of  Aatii-m.  hk    iv..  ch.  I. 


fate,  nit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  wh6,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  :=  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


export—expounder 
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(Z'-Pbrt,  S.      [EXI'URT,  v.l 

1.  The  act  of  exi'nrting  ;  exportation. 

2.  Tliat  wliicli  is  exported ;  a  ponmindity 
exported  in  way  of  traffic  to  forei^;!!  countiicH. 

3.  The  whole  quautity  or  value  of  goods 
exported. 

"The  onJiiiary  courHB  of  exchAiige  helm;  an  JiidirA. 
tion  r.f  tlio  onlitmi-v  ntHte  of  <1el»t  liTtU  crtiMt  between 
two  |ibii'»i.  uniHt  liftewiHe  t>e  ait  iuJicatlmi  of  tliuunli- 
nary  uuiirsp  of  tlietr  exports  niiil  imyyrta."— .s'mi^A  ; 
Wratih  of  .Vutimit.  hk   iv..  ch.  Ml. 

esrport-tradet  s.  Trade  In  conneetion 
Willi  f^iiuiis  Iff  iniiducc  bent  abruiid.  The 
exports  of  the  I'liitfd  States  cuiiBiwt  in  cun- 
sideriible  niea-sure  of  agricultural  produce, 
meals,  live  Ktock,  Ac.  tlumgli  the  output  of 
manufactured  products  is  very  coiiBiderable. 
The  imports  are  uUu  largely  ot  products  of  the 
earth,  the  leading;  articlffl  heiuf;^  sugar  and 
cofTee.  Of  Lxjiorls  Iruni  this  country  cotton 
Stands  first,  its  value  in  the  ceuBUK  year  hav- 
ing been  S^y(),712,M!tS.  3Ieat  nnd  dairy  pro- 
ducts followed,  their  value  tiemgSi:i'.",()17,471. 
Wheat,  Hour,  and  petroleum  eiich  surpassed 
$50,f.XltVMX)  in  value.  The  exports  of  cattle 
are  given  at  $J('.445,24;) ;  of  iron,  steel,  Ac, 
$28.iM)9,«14 ,  of  wood  and  its  manufactures, 
$2(),27o,(M();  of  tuhacco,  rawand  niaiuifRctureii, 
*'i5,270,47li;  of  liidmn  corn,  8l7,(i52,(i87 ;  of 
cotU'ii  goods,  Ji;t,U>4,8ri7;  of  liaither  and 
leather  products.  &l:i,27H,ti47 ;  with  a  great 
DuinLter  of  other  urticles  in  diniiniahiiig  pro- 
portions. Of  the  countries  receivin;j;  these 
products,  Grcul  Uiituiu  and  Ireland  stand 
far  beyond  all  otheri*,  Ihetr  sum  total  being 
$441,599,8(t7.  Cierniiinv  followed  with $fll,6b4,- 
981;  France  with  So!),H20,7;i'l ;  lollowed  in 
succession  by  Canada,  Belguini,  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Italy,  Kusaia,  Ac,  down  to  Switzerland, 
whose  receipts  were  valued  at  S22,170. 

The  Exports  of  Great  Britain  are,  from 
the  great  conmiercijii  trjde  vf  that  country, 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  highest  annual  export  from  tliat  country 
on  record  was  in  1S73,  when  the  value  of 
goods  exported  was  £:Ul,(Hi4,7ti6.  Of  the 
articles,  cuttun  goods  stoi_>d  first,  iron  and 
steel  next,  woolen  goods  next.  Ac.  The  United 
States  took  £;i7,Oti(),0(M);  France  £.30,(XX),tJ(Hi; 
Germany  £29,OU(:i,(l<H>;  Holland  i;i5,000,0<.H:J,  Ac. 

ex-porf -a-llle»  n.  [Bris.  export ; -abl p.]  That 
may  or  can  be  exported  ;  fit  for  exportation. 

ex-pbr-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Pr.,  from  Lat.  exporta- 
tion from  ejcportatus,  pa.  par.  of  eTiJorto] 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  talung  out  or 
away. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  exporting  goods 
for  sale;  the  act  of  sending  or  conveying  to 
foreign  countries  commodities  in  the  way  of 
traffic. 

"To  increase  fumuch  tia  nosaible  the  exportation  of 
the  produce  of  domestic  industry."— S>«»( A  .*  Wealth  of 
Natiora,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  i. 

ex-p6rt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  export;  -er.] 

"  1.  One  who  carries  or  takes  out  or  away. 
2.  One  who  exports  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  in  way  of  traffic  ;  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  impoi-ter,  who  brings  tliem  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

"  Money  will  be  melted  down  or  carried  away  In 
coin  by  the  expnrter,  wliether  the  iiieces  of  each  sjiecieH 
be  by  the  law  bigger  or  \isa."— Locke :  Concernini/  the 
Value  of  Money. 

•  ex -poj'-al,  s.  [^Qg.  expos{e) ;  -al.]  The  act 
of  exposing ;  exposure. 

•'  In  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  common  expoutl 
ot  our  wit." — Advice  to  a  Toimg  I'oet. 

ex-pose,  v.t,  [Fr.  exposer  =  to  lay  out,  to 
expose  :  ex  =  out,  and  poser  =  to  set,  to  phice.] 

1.  To  set  or  cast  out  or  away. 

"  Helylesa  and  iiitketl  ou  a  woiunu'a  knees. 
To  be  exposed  or  reared  an  aim  uiny  please. " 

Prior  •  Solomon,  lii.  66,  Si. 

2.  To  set  out  or  put  forward  as  for  sale  ;  to 
exhibit. 

3.  To  set  in  some  public  place  to  be  seen 
by  all, 

"He  was  then  carried  to  the  market  place,  and  ex- 
pn»ed  duriug  suine  time  as  a  tua.\eim:tor.'—Macattlay  : 
nut.  Eiiij .  eh,  Jtiii. 

4.  To  lay  bare  or  open  ;  to  leave  uncovered  ; 
to  disclose. 

■' As  he  lifted  his  arrn,  his  cnirass  rose,  and  exposed 
the  tower  ^^art  of  hta  left  eide."— Jfacau/ay .-  Hist. 
£iig.,  ch.  xiii. 

o.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open ;  to  make 
public  ;  to  detect  and  make  known :  as,  To 
expose  a  fraud. 


6.  To  make  liable  or  subject ;  to  subject,  to 
place  or  set  in  the  way  of  ;  to  lay  open. 

"  Thi-y  had  been  expmeit  to  iliifly  nfTrnntft,  snch  as 
inlxht  well  have  niiwfd  the  eholev  of  the  bumbleat 
VW\mv\u:'-~itacatiln]/ :  Bitt.  Buff.,  cb.  ill, 

7.  To  lay  open,  to  present,  as  for  examina- 
tion ;  to  submit. 

"Those  who  Rt>ek  truth  only,  freely  expoto  their 
priiK-ijilei  to  the  tent,  and  are  pIcHeeil  tu  linve  theui 
examiucd." — Lovke. 

8.  To  put  in  danger;  to  endanger. 

"The  exjioxinn  liiiuself  noturiouiily  illd  change  the 
fortune  of  the  tliiy.  when  \ii%  truopa  hi;guu  to  give 
gtomuX."— Clarendon. 

9.  To  put  in  the  power  of  anything. 

"  He  would  uot  to  the  aeas  expo»e  hla  wife.' 

/irjfilen:  Cryx  A  Alcyone. 

10.  To  hold  up  to  ceusme  or  ridicule,  by 
disclosing  the  faults  of;  tc  show  the  folly, 
ignorance,  or  wickedness  of. 

"Like  Horace,  you  only  expoge  the  follies  of  men 
witliout  aii^guiiuf  their  vices." — DrvUen:  Juweiml 
{DedieJ. 

ex~po-§e',  s.     [Fr.,  pa.  par.  ot exjxjser.] 

1,  A  formal  declaration  or  recital  by  an 
individual  or  governnicnt  of  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  acts  perfonned. 

2.  An  exposure  ;  specif.,  the  exposure  or 
disclosure  of  something  which  it  is  desired  to 
keep  secret. 

ex-p6|ied',  j^a.  2^o,^-  &  «•     [Expose,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ndj&:tive : 

1.  Set  out,  exhibited,  disclosed. 

2.  Open,  uusheltered,  unprotected,  liable  ; 
as,  an  exposed  situation. 

*  ex-p6§'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  exposed;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  exposed,  un- 
sheltered, or  unprotected  ;  liability,  exposnre, 

"So  that  on  the  whole  the  crposednesg  to  cuilt  or 
binuie  ia  left  Just  a*  it  waa." — Kdwardt:  On  the  Will 
pt.  iii..  5  3. 

ex-pos'-er,  s,     [Eng.  expos(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
exposes. 

2.  Entom.  (PI.) :  The  name  given  by  Edward 
Newman,  F.L.S..  F.Z.S,,  to  the  butterflies 
called  by  him  Detegentes,  which,  when  in  the 
chrysalis  state,  are  exposed  to  the  full  influ- 
ence of  the  weather.  It  includes  moat  of  the 
British  butterflies.    [Diurna.] 

ex-po-si'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  expositio, 
fioiu  expositus,  pa.  par.  of  expoiw;  Sp.  exposi- 
clou;  Ital.  esposizionB.'\ 

*  1.  The  act  of  exposing,  Lxying  open  or 
bare,  or  displaying  to  public  view. 

*  2.  The  situation  in  which  anything  is 
placed  with  respect  to  the  sun  or  air  ;  aspect, 
exposure. 

"  Water  he  chusea  clear,  li^ht,  without  tast«  or 
smell ;  di-awn  from  springs  with  an  easterly  exposi- 
tion."— A  rbuth  not. 

3.  An  explanation  or  interpretation ;  the 
act  of  expounding  or  setting  out  the  meaning 
or  sei^e  of  an  author  or  a  work. 

"  Your  exposition  on  the  holy  tex.t." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  /!'.,  Iv.  2. 

4.  A  work  containing  explanations  or  inter- 
pretations of  an  author  or  a  work  ;  a  com- 
mentary, 

5.  An  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  a  country. 

ex-p6s'-i-tive,  a.  [Lat,  exposit{its\  pa.  par. 
of  fxpono.  and  Eng.  adj.  suft'.  -ire.]  Serving 
to  expose  or  explain  ;  exjiository,  explanatory, 
exegetical. 

"The  opinion  of  Dumndus  is  to  be  rejected,  as  not 
f.rpr,silive  of  the  Creed's  cuufession."— /*ear«on  .-  Oti  the 
treed,  art  5. 

ex-p6s' -i-tor.  *  ex-pos-l-tour,  *ex-pos- 

y-tour,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expositus,  pa.  jiar.  of 
ex2)0iL0.]  One  who  expounds  or  explains;  an 
interpreter,  an  expounder,  an  explainer,  a 
conimentiitor. 

"  Predictions  which  by  all  expotitors  are  understood 
of  the  Messiah."— fforaiey  ,■  Di^O'-rt.  on  tha  Prophecies. 

ex  -  pos' -  i  -  tor  -  jr,  a.  [Eng,  expositor;  -y.] 
Sirving  or  tending  to  expn.se,  explain,  or  il- 
lustrate ;  explanatory. 

"This  book  may  serve  as  a  glossary  or  expository 
index  to  the  iwetical  writers."— Jo/j7fgoti.-  Preface  to 
hit  Abridged  IHctionary. 

ex  post  fac'-to,  phr.  [Lat.,  lit.  =  from  or  by 
something  done  after.]  Done  after  anything  ; 
from,  or  by,  an  after  act. 


5f  Kx  post  fnctn  law:  A  law  which  operates 
by  after  enartmeut ;  fme  which  h;is  a  retro. 
Bpcctive  eH"ect;  one  wliu^li  visits  with  criminal 
punishment  that  which  was  not  a  crime  before 
its  passing. 

fix-p6s'~tu-late,  v.t.  k  i.    [Lat.  expostuIatu$, 
pa.  par.  of  ixposlulo  =  to  demand  urgently: 
ez  =  out,  fully,  and  postulo  =  to  ask.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  argue,  to  discuss,  to  rea.son  about. 

"I  cannot  now  stay  to  rzpos'ulaff  the  ease  wltfc 
*iiem."^Atliefun:  Danger  of  E ypiicrixy  (Wi'.i).  p,  17. 

2.  To  call  in  question.  {Mas%iiiger :  Maid 
of  Honoiir,  iii,  1.) 

B.  Intratis.  :  To  reason  earnestly  with  any 
one,  calling  in  question  the  propriety  of  liis 
conduct,  words,  &c.,  and  ui^ging  him  to  alter, 
desist,  or  make  redress  ;  to  remonstrate, 
(FoUoweil  by  mith.) 

"  Impatient  to  the  god-i  they  ralae  their  cry, 
And  Itiua  expostulatu  leith  tliOd«  ou  high. 

Rowe :  Luain,  iL  65,  M. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
expostuhite  and  to  remonstrate:  '*  We  erpostulate 
in  a  tone  of  authority  ;  we  revwnstrate  in  a 
tone  of  comi'laint.  He  who  expostulates  passes 
a  censure,  and  claims  to  be  heard ;  he  who 
remonstmtes  presents  his  case  and  requests  to 
be  heard,  Expostnlatimi  may  often  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  violence  ;  remonstrance  mostly  rests 
ou  tlie  force  of  reason  and  representation  :  he 
wild  admits  of  expo^itulation  from  an  inferior 
undemdnes  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  rennonstrances  of  his  friends  ia  far 
gone  in  folly :  the  expostulatUm  is  mostly  on 
matters  of  personal  interest;  the  remonstrance 
iuay;«j  often  be  made  on  matters  of  propriety." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-p6s  tu-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  eximtulatio, 
from  ex]uM-uhi,tvs,  pa.  par.  of  exjiostulo.] 

\.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  expostulating  or 
remonstrating  ;  a  pressing  or  urging  of  reasons 
in  opposition  to  any  act  or  proi)Ose<l  act,  on 
the  ground  ofits  impropriety  ;  remonstrance. 

"  The  Long  Parliament  bad  ,  .  .  in  spite  of  the  pfaUo- 
Briplijortl  and  eloquent  exfiostulation  of  Milton,  estab* 
lished  and  maintained  a  ce tutorship."  —  iiacaulay  ' 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  li. 

2.  Rhet. :  An  address  containing  an  expos- 
tulation. 

ex-pos'-tu-la-tor,  s.  [Eng.  expostnlat(e) ; 
■or.]  One  who  expostulates  or  remonstrates 
with  another. 

ex-pos'-tu-la-tor- y,  a.  [Eng.  expostJilat(e) ; 
■'",'/-]  CoiiLiining  ur  consisting  of  expostula- 
tions ;  of  the  nature  of  an  expostulation. 

""Thi'a  fable  is  a  kind  nf  expostulatory  debate  be- 
tween Bounty  and  Ingratitude.  —L'Estrange. 

ex-p6'-sure  (saszh\5,  [Eng.  expo(e);  -ure.) 

1.  The  act  of  exposing,  abandoning,  or  cast- 
ing nut  to  chance. 

2.  The  act  of  exposing,  setting  out,  or  laying 
open. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  exposing,  laying  open,  or 
making  liable  or  subject  to  anything. 

4.  The  state  of  being  exposed,  laid  open,  or 
ninde  liable  or  subject  to  any  thing :  as  danger, 
cold,  or  any  inconvenience. 

"  Ajax  sets  Thersltes 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exj'osure.'' 

Shake.sp.  :  Troitus  i  Cresiida,  L  & 

'  5,  The  situation  in  which  any  place  lies 
with  respect  to  the  points  of  the  ccmipass ; 
exi)ositiou ;  aspect. 

"  Set  such  plants  as  will  not  endure  £he  house  in  pota. 
t"  o  or  three  inches  lower  than  tlie  surface  of  some 
bod,  under  a  southern  exposure." — Evelyn, 

ex-p6und',    *  ex-pone,    *  ex-poon-en, 

'"  ex-pO\Wi-en,  r.t.     [O.  Fr.  exj-'o^ulre,  from 
Lat.  ex}^ono  =  to  lay  or  set  fortli,  to  explain: 
ej$  =  out,  and  j}ono  =  to  place.]    [Exfone.] 
*  1.  To  lay  open  :  to  examine,  to  search. 

"  He  expounded  both  hia  pockets." 

Sutler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iL,  c.  UL 

2.  To  exjdain,  to  interpret,  to  comment  on 
to  slinw  the  meaning  of 

"  His  disci  Jills  came  to  him,  and  aelilen.  '  Expowne  to 
u^  the  panihle  of  tarls  of  the  felde.  "  —  K'yclife: 
J/:^!hsu>  xiii.  aa. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  expound 
and  to  explain,  see  Explain. 

ex-p6llnd'-er,  s,  [Eng.  expound;  -er.]  One 
who  expounds,  explains,  or  interprets  ;  an  ex- 
plainer, a  ciunmentator. 

"  But  for  all  yt  ye  expounders  do  differ  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  uietajihor." — Ca/uine:  ;i/iort  Ileclanuioit 
upon  Psalm  IxxxviiL 


bSil,  b6^;  p6iit,  j<J^l;  cat.  $ell,  chorus.  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -^ioa.  -^ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &.c.  -  b§l,  d^L 
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expoune— expressive 


•  ex-poune,  *  ex-poun-en,  •  ex-pown- 

eUf  i-'-t.     [Expound,] 

6x-press',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  expresser ;  Fr.  expri- 
mer ;  8p.  erpresar  ;  Port,  expressar ;  Ital.  cs- 
priviere,  from  Lat.  expressus,  pa.  par.  of  eX' 
primo.]     [Exi'REss,  a] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  to  force 
out  bj'  squeezing  or  jiressure. 

"Among  the  watry  Juices  of  fruit  urn  all  tlie  frulU 
out  uf  which  drink  la  fxjiresied ;  m  the  gmpe  nud  the 
apple  "—AuL'uri. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  extort,  to  bring  out,  to  elicit. 

"  HnlteiB  and  tocIcb  cHiinnt  express  from  thee 
More  than  thydceda  ;  'tlaoiily  Judgment  waits  thee." 
Ui-n  Jonioii. 

2.  To  declare,  to  intimate,  to  indicate,  to 
make  known,  to  show  jilainly  in  words  ;  t<» 
declare,  to  give  utterance  to. 

■'  True  wit  la  unture  to  ndvautiiffe  drest, 
What  o(t  waa  thouglit.  but  ueer  bo  well  expreif.' 
Pupt      Ktsay  on  Critidtm.  237,  2»8 

3.  To  show,  manifest,  declare,  indicate,  or 
exhibit  in  any  way. 

"  My  song  the  worklngH  of  her  heart  expretsed." 

Wordsworth :  Oit  the  Affcvfioni. 

4.  To  exemplify  ;  to  exiiibit,  to  nuinifest. 

"The  people  asked  him  ...  in  what  mauiier  they 
should  express  their  lepeutance."— SAnr;^.-  Srrm'ins, 
Tol.  i.,  ser.  4- 

5.  To  set  down  in  writing  ;  to  compose,  to 
Indite. 

"Her  letters  were  bo  well  expressed  that  they  de- 
■er\'ed  to  be  well  apelt."— J^«<:aw/ay  .■  Hist.  Eng..  cli.  xi, 

6.  With  the  reflexive  pronovn:  To  declare  or 
speak  one's  opiiiion.s  or  feelings  in  words. 

"Mr.  Philips  did  «jrpr««  himself  with  much  Indlg- 
nation  ag;iiiist  me  one  evening."— /"ope. 

*  7.  To  mark,  to  set  down,  to  stiimp. 

*  8.  To  denote,  to  designate,  to  mark  or 
point  out. 

"  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  expreued  by  their 
names."— A'limfteri  i.  IT. 

9.  To  declare :  as,  He  expressed  himself 
greatly  pleased. 

*  10.  To  furnish,  presi^nt,  or  offer  a  copy, 
representation,  or  resemblance  of;  to  resem- 
ble, to  be  like. 

"So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express." 
Dryilen  :    I'trgil ;  Eel.  I.  32. 

*  11.  To  represent,  to  imitate  ;  to  form  a 
likeness  of. 

"  Each  skilful  artist  shall  express  thy  form 
In  animated  gold." 

Smith  :  Phadra  -fr  ffippotitttt. 

t  12.  To  send  by  express  ;  to  dispatch  by 
special  niessengfer  or  means  of  conveyance. 

*ff  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
press, to  declAxre,  to  signify,  to  testify,  and  to 
utter :  *'  To  express  is  the  simple  act  of  com- 
munication resulting  from  our  circumstances 
as  social  agents ;  to  declare  is  a  specific  and 
positive  act  that  is  called  for  by  the  occasion  : 
the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the  latter 
is  always  more  or  less  public.  An  exjiression 
of  one's  feelings  and  senti  ments  to  those  whom 
we  esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social 
beings  ;  the  declaration  of  our  opinions  may 
be  prudent  or  imi»rudent,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Words,  looks,  gestures,  or  move- 
ments serve  to  ex}7ress ;  actions  as  well  as 
words  may  sometimes  declare.  .  .  .  To  ar- 
press  and  to  signify  are  both  said  of  words  ; 
out  express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent, 
and  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  words. 
Signify  has  respect  to  the  things  of  wliich  the 
words  are  made  tlie  usual  signs  :  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  thing, 
while  it  signifies  another  ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
many  words,  according  to  their  ordinary  sig- 
nification, will  not  express  what  the  sjieaker 
has  in  his  mind,  and  wishes  to  communicate. 
To  signify  and  testify,  like  the  word  ex])rcss, 
are  employed  in  general  for  any  act  of  i-oni- 
munication  otherwise  than  by  words  ;  but 
express  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  passions  and  strongest 
movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed ;  the 
simple  intentions  or  transitory  feelings  of  the 
mind  are  signified  or  testified.  Utter^  from  the 
preitosition  ont,  signifying  to  bring  out,  differs 
from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  communicated,  and  the 
former  the  means  of  communication.  We 
express  fiom  the  heart ;  we  ntter  with  the  lips  : 
to  express  an  uncharitable  sentiment  is  a  viola- 
tion of  Christian  duty  ;  to  fitter  an  unseemly 
word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners  :  those 
who  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  ntter  but  do 
not  express  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks 
what  is  passing  in  their  hearis,  express  but  do 
not  utter.     Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient 


beings,  and,  by  a  figure  of  6i)eech,  even  of 
those  which  have  no  sense  ;  signify  is  said  of 
rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has  tin;  most 
expressive  mode  of  showing  his  nttaclniM'iit 
and  fidelity  to  his  master;  &  significant  look 
or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to  suspicion, 
and  lea<l  to  the  dt  tection  of  guilt.  To  signify 
and  testify,  tlnjugli  closely  allied  in  sense  and 
application,  have  this  difference,  that  to  sig- 
nify  is  simjily  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passt-s 
inwardly,  to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the 
presence  of  others."    (Crnbb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

ex-pross',  *  ex~presse,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr. 
expres,  from  Lat,  exj)ressus  =  distinct,  plain, 
pa.  par.  of  exprimo  —  to  press  out :  ex  =  out, 
and  }yrimo  =  to  press  ;  Sp.  exjyreso ;  Port. 
expresso ;  Ital.  espresso.) 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Laiignage: 

1.  Exactly  like  or  resembling,  as  though 
pressed  from  a  die. 

"Of  his  presence  many  a  si^ 
Still  following  tliee.  still  compiLs^iiik:  thee  round 
With  goo<liiess  and  paternal  luve  ;  Inn  face 
Express."  Jtttton  :  P.  L..  xS..  35M. 

2.  Expressed  or  declared  in  plain  or  direct 
language ;  plain,  (.-lear,  explicit,  not  ambiguous. 

"All  the  gazers  on  the  skies, 
Read  not  In  fair  heaven's  story, 
Expreuer  truth,  or  truer  glory." 

iien  Jonson  :  Epigram  40. 

3.  Travelling  at  a  special  or  extraordinan.- 
speed  :  as,  an  express  train. 

IL  Lau^ :  That  which  is  not  left  to  implica- 
tion, but  is  plainly  stated  :  as,  an  expre'^s  con- 
dition, an  exjiress  contract. 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Expressly,  plainly,  directly. 

1  expresse  In  his  r 
E.  Eng.  AtlU.  Poems,  H.  1.168. 

2.  Intended,  said,  or  done  for  a  particular 
purpose  or  end  ;  sjiecially. 

A  me<tseng6r  sent  express  from  the  other  world.' — 
Atterbury. 

C  As  s^ibstantive : 

"  1.  An  exact  representation  or  copy ;  a 
clear  or  distinct  declaration. 

"The  only  remanent  earprcM  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on 
earth,'— ./cr.  Taylor. 

2.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  or  par- 
ticnlar  errand  or  occasion  ;  a  courier. 

"The  king  sent  an  express  Immediately  to  the 
m  ar  «iu  is. " — via  rendon. 

3.  A  regular  and  systematic  provision  for 
the  speedy  transmission  of  persons,  parcels, 
mails,  &c. ;  specif.,  a  vehicle  or  train  which 
travels  at  a  specially  high  rate,  stopping  only 
at  the  more  important  towns. 

4.  A  message  sent  by  an  express. 

"  T  am  content  my  heart  should  be  discovered  to  the 
world,  without  any  of  those  popular  capitations  which 
some  men  ufle  in  tneir  speecnes  and  expresses.' — King 
Charlex:  Eikon  Basilike. 

*  ex-press  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
press :  -age]  The  charge  for  sending  orcarrj*- 
ing  anything  by  express ;  the  business  of 
carrying  expresses. 

ex-pressed',  pa.  par.  or  a.     (Express,  v.] 

A.  As  ixi.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Squeezed  or  pressed  out ;  uttered,  de- 
clared, set  down  in  writing. 

2.  Openly  or  plainly  declared  ;  not  implied. 

expressed-olls,  5.  pi. 

Chem. :  Oils  obtained  from  bodies  only  by 
subjecting  the  latter  to  pressure. 

*  ex-preas'-ed-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  expressed;  -ly.] 

Expressly. 

"  Whevf  fore  God  jmtteth  this  name  Face  ex- 
jyressedly."~C<iluine  :  Fours  Oodly  Sermoiu,  4. 

*  ex-presse-ly,  adv.     [Expressly.] 

eX'PreSS'-er,  s.  [Eng.  express;  -ex.]  One 
who  expresses. 

ex-press' -i-ble,  a.     [Eng.  express  ;  -abk.] 

*  1.  That  may  or  can  be  obtained  or  drawn 
out  by  squeezing  or  pressure. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  expressed,  uttered, 
declared,  or  represented. 

"There  is  a  diphthong  composed  of  our  first  and 
thirtl  vowels,  and  rxpressible  therefore  hy  them." — Sir 
W.  Jones :  Orthography  of  Asiatic  IVords. 

ex-pre'-sslon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exjvrfsio 
=  a  pressing  or  squeezing  out,  from  exprcssiis, 
pa.  par.  of  expriyno  =  to  squeeze  out ;  Sp. 
expresion ;  Ital.  espressione.] 


L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

1.  The  act  or  jirocess  of  squeezing,  preselDg, 

or  forcing  out  by  jiressure. 

"  The  Juices  of  the  leaves  are  ubtiiined  by  expreuivn  .- 
from  this  Juice  proceeds  the  tjtxUi."—Arhu(hnot. 

2.  The  a«t  or  jiroccss  of  extracting,  ext«jrt- 
Ing,  or  eliciting  by  pressure  or  force. 

3.  The  act  of  expressing,  uttering,  declaring; 
declaration,  utterance,  rei)re8eptation. 

"  It  wa<  the  extemporaneous  expression  of  the  new 
king  h  feelingB,"— J/,tcuu/a2/ ,'  Bist.  ffng.,  ch  iv. 

4.  lie  presentation  by  words ;  style  of  lan- 
guage. 

5.  The  words  or  language  in  which  a  thought 
is  expressed ;  phraseology,  phrase,  mode  ol 
speech. 

"  But  111  expressions  sometimes  give  allay 
To  noble  thoughts. "  Buckingham 

6.  Power  or  capability  of  being  expressed 
in  words. 

"It  looks  amazing  even  beyond  txprtuton.'—Iktm- 
pier;  Voyages.  voL  li.,  pt.  lit.,  p.  ;i. 

7.  Cast  of  countenance  oi  features,  as  er- 
jiressive  of  character,  feeling,  or  emotion  ; 
that  transient  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  permanent  form  of  a  factj  or  figure,  while 
under  the  influence  of  various  emotions. 

IL  Technically : 

\.  Alg.  :  The  representative  of  a  quantity 
written  in  algebraic  language— that  is,  by  the 
aid  of  symbols.  Thus  9z2  +  3y  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  two  quantities  denoted  by  nine 
times  3ft  and  three  times  y.  In  general,  any 
quantity  or  relation  denoted  by  algebraic 
symbols  is  an  algebmic  expression.  It  is  also 
called  a  Function  (q.v.). 

2.  Eiine  Arts:  Tlie  natural  and  lively  repre- 
sentation or  suggestion  of  any  state  or  condi- 
tion, as,  in  a  jiicture,  by  the  character  of  the 
landscajie,  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  &o. ; 
more  specifically  the  conformation  of  the 
liuman  features,  as  the  eyes,  mouth,  &c.  ; 
that  power  or  quality  in  a  work  of  art  which 
suggests  an  idea. 

3.  Mxisic:  The  power  or  act  of  rendering 
music  so  as  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  deep 
and  pure  emotion ;  the  spirit  of  music,  as 
opposed  to  the  mere  mechanical  production 
of  sound.  In  rendering  works  of  a  high  class, 
a  true  expression  involves  the  merging  of  the 
artist's  personality  in  an  enthusiastic  effort  to 
carry  out  the  highest  extent,  the  fullest  mean- 
ing of  the  composer.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
giving  a  reading  of  classical  works  which 
shall  satisfy  those  critics  who  have  formed 
their  own  ideal  of  the  author's  conceptions. 
Compositions  of  a  low  order  often  achieve 
great  popularity  owing  to  their  clever  treat.- 
ment  by  practised  artists,  who  know  how  to 
create  an  artificial  interest  in  such  a  work, 
which  its  internal  merit  does  not  warrant. 
(^tainer  £  Barrett.) 

4.  Rhet.  :  Elocution,  diction  ;  the  particular 
manner  or  style  of  utterance  appropriate  to 
the  subject  and  sentiment. 

^  For  the  difference  between  expression  and 
■word,  see  Word. 

expression-Stop,  s. 

Music:  In  an  harmonium  the  expression- 
stop,  when  drawn,  closes  the  waste-valve  of 
the  bellows.  Any  alteration  of  the  pressure  of 
the  feet  on  the  wind-pedals  causes  therefore 
a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  power  of  the 
tone  produced.  Hence,  by  a  ]>roper  sympatliy 
between  the  pressure  of  the  foot  and  the  force 
of  sound  required,  the  most  delicate  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  can  be  obtained.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

ex-pre'-ssion-al,  a.  [Eng.  expression;  -a?.] 
Of  or  pertjiining  to  exi>ression ;  having  the 
power  of  expression  ;  specifically,  in  the  fine 
aris,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  embody- 
ing ideas  or  emotions  in  sensible  form  ;  repre- 
senting clearly  any  conception  or  emotion. 

"To  enun)erHt«  and  criticise  all  the  verbal  and  ea> 
pressionul  soteciams."— fluH.  Modern  English,  p.  3o. 

ex- pre'-sslon-less,  a.  [Eng.  expression; 
-less.]    Destitute  or  devoid  of  expression. 


eX-preS'-8XVe,  a.     [Fr.  ex})ressif;  Sp.  expres- 
ivo  ;  Port,  cxpressii^o ;  Ital.  espressiiK't.) 

1,  Serving    to    express,    utter,  declare,   or 
represent.     (Followed  by  of.) 

"  He  wiiB  titll.  lean,  I^ile.  with  a  haggard,  eager  look, 
expreisiiv  ^t  ouce  of  flightinesa  huiI  (^shrewdness.' — 
Jiacaulay     Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 


/&te.  f&t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt^ 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  s^n;  miite,  ciib,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ca  ^  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  ==  kw. 


expressively— oxquisito 


1993 


2.  Full  of  expression  ;  vividly  indicating  any 
eonecption  or  emotion. 
"Through  her  ex/*r««ji'«  ey  en  lier  soul  dlstiuctlyBpoke." 
Littleton :  To  Hits  Lucy  Forteacnc. 

•S.  Expressible.  (Fuller:  Good  Thovgfils, 
p.  181.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  expressive  and 
significant,  see  Significant. 

^X-pres-sive-ljr,  (uiv.  {Eug.  expressive; 
.hj.\  In  ail  expressive  manner;  with  expres- 
sion, clearly.  fuUy.  plainly. 

"  Nnture  sIbo  Is  most  exprestivelu  set  forth  with  a 
hlfornietl  body."— Bacon.-  On  U<imwg.h)t..  lt.,ch.  xltl. 
{\Vttt$.) 

fa-pres'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eufr.  exjyressive; 
•ness^]  Tlie  qnality  of  being  expressive;  the 
power  or  quality  of  expressing  or  representing 
vividly  to  the  senses ;  power  or  force  of  repre- 
sentation. 

"The  murmln  at  the  end  has  ftli  the  exprctilvenrti 
tliiit  words  can  give  it."— AddUon     O't  r(rcjjf*|0*rorfficj. 

fix-pred-Bi'-vd,    es-pres-si'-vo,    adv. 
lltal.  espressivo.] 
Music :  With  expression. 

•  6x-pre8S'-leS8»  «.  (Eng.  express; -/cs5.]  In- 
expressible. 


Sx  -  press    li^,   *  ex  -  presse  -  ly,    *ex- 

presse-lye,  adv.  [En;;,  express;  -ly.]  In 
an  ixpress,  (.-lear,  or  distinct  manner;  plainly, 
directly,  pointedly  ;  in  direct  terms. 

"  An  Mtematlve  expreuly  rroposed  to  them,"— 
Biirk* :  Regicide  Peace. 

*  ex-press'-ment,  'ex-presse-ment,  s. 

[Etig.  express;  -ment.]  Tlie  act  of  expressing; 
exjnession,  declaration. 

"Wlien  the  tytne  coiiveoyent  of  the  expretaement 
of  them  shall  come'—Fabyan :  Works,  vol.  i., 
ch   xxxvil. 

fix  -  press-  ness,  ''ex  -  press  -  nesse.   s. 

(Eng.  express;  -ness.]  The  quality  c>r  state  of 
being  express  ;  plainness,  directness. 

"The  teniiB  of  the  question  want  somewhat  of  «a-- 
pretinesx." — Hummond  :   Works,  1.  709 

*  ex-pres'-sure  (sure  as  sliur)»  s.  [Eng. 
express ;  -ure.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  expressing  or 
squeezing  out ;  expression. 

2.  The  act  of  expressing  or  uttering ;  ut- 
terance. 

"  An  iii>emtloD  more  divine, 
Than  hreath  or  pen  can  Rive  expresntre  too." 

Shaketp.  :  TroHu*  &  Cressida,  HI  3. 

3.  Expression,  character. 

"The  expreature  of  his  eye.  forehead,  and  com- 
lilexiou."— SAaA«p.  .-  Ttffel/Ch  .\ight,  11.  3. 

4.  Mark,  impression. 

"  The  expresiure  that  It  hears,  green  let  It  he." 
^hakeap.  :  Merry  Wire*  of  Windtor,  v.  6, 

ex-presf .  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Express,  v.] 

*  ex'-pro-brato,  v.t.  [Lat.  exprobratus,  pa. 
par.  »>f  exprohro  :  ex  =  out,  and  prohriim  —  a 
shameful  act,  a  disgrace.]  To  reproach,  to 
upbraid,  to  impute  blame  to. 

"To  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  Induces  the  pro- 
vidence of  storks."— flrown«  .-  Vulgar  Erronrs,  hk.  lii,, 
ch.  xxvii. 

*ex-pr6-bra'-tl01l,  s.  [Lat.  exprobratio, 
from  exjirobratus,  pa.  par.  of  exprohro;  Fr. 
txprobration  ;  Sp.  exprohracion.]  The  act  of 
upbraiding  or  reproaching ;  reproachful  accu- 
sation. 

"The  powerfolest  exprobration  of  their  sins."— 
Bamtnond  :   Works.  Iv.  661. 

*  Sx-pro'-bra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  exprohrat(e)  ; 
-ire.]  Expressing  rej>robration  or  upbraiding  ; 
accusing  reproachfully. 

"All  Ijeneflts  losing  much  of  their  splendour,  Ixitli 
In  the  giver  and  receiver,  that  do  bear  » ith  them  an 
exprobrafive  term  tjf  necessity."  —  Sir  A.  ShirUy 
Traeett. 

*.6x-pro'-bra-tdr-3^,  a.  [Eng.  exprohrat^e)  ; 
-cry.}     Exprohrative,  upbraiding. 

ex  pro-fes'-SO,  phr.     [Lat.]    By  profession; 

professedly, 

fix-pro-mi'-SSion,  s.     [Xiat.  expromissio.] 

Law  :  Tlie  act  by  which  a  ci'editor  accPi>ts  a 
new  debtor,  who  becomes  bound  instead  of 
the  old,  the  latter  being  released. 

•  ex-prdm'-is-sdr*  s.  [Lat.,  from  expromis- 
sus,  pa.  prr.  of  cxjirmnitto,] 

Law:  One  who  ahme  becomes  bound  for  the 
dobt  of  anotlier  for  whom  he  becomes  substi- 


tute, as  distinguished  from  a  surety  who  Is 
bound  together  with  the  debtor. 

"  ex-pro'-pri-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  proirrio  =  tc  make  one's  own  ;  proprius 
=  one's  own  ;  Fr.  exproprier.]  To  give  up 
possession  of  or  claim  to ;  to  make  no  longer 
one's  own  ;  to  disengage  or  set  free  from 
appropriation. 

■'  When  you  have  resigned,  or  rather  consigned  your 
fjpropriitted  will  to  Gu»l.  /uid  thfrel.y  entrusted  liiin 
to  will  for  you.  all  his  dispensiitions  towardH  you  lue. 
In  effect,  the  acts  of  your  own  viW—BoyU:  Seraphkk 
Lf/vc. 

*  ex-pro-pri-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. 
expropriatus,  pa.  par.  of  exjiroprio.] 

1.  The  act  of  disengaging  ^rom  appropria- 
tion ;  a  ceasing  to  hold  or  claim  as  one's 
own  ;  of  giving  up  of  a  claim  to  the  exclusive 
property  in. 

"  But  this  capacity  is  rather  an  effect  of  the  expro- 
priati-it  of  our  reason,  than  a  vii'tue  resulting  from 
ner  siagle  capacity."— 1*".  Mountagu :  Ocvonte  A'uayt, 
p.  342. 

2.  The  act  of  dispossessing  an  owner  of  his 
propei-ty,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

H  Expropriation  of  the  Francisains: 
Ch.  Hist.  :  Tlie  renunciation  of  all  property 
by  the  Franciscans,  whetherin  their  individual 
or  in  their  corporate  capacity.  This  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  severe  rule  of  their  founder. 
In  1322  Pope  John  XXII.  decided  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  hold  property,  which 
the  Franciscans  were  permitted  to  use,  a 
relaxation  which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
more  rigid  members  of  the  Order.  (Moskeivi: 
Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xiii.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  ?  31  ;  cent, 
xiv.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  ?  28,  29.) 

*  ex'-pu-ate,  a.  [Lat.  exspuaUts,  pa.  par.  of 
exsprio':  ex  =  out,  and  spuo  =  to  spit.]  Spit 
out,  ejected. 

"  A  poore  and  exptiate  humor  of  the  court," 

Chapman:  Syroiis  CoTispiracy  (IWB). 

'  ex-pugn  (g  silent),  *  ex-pugne,  v.t.  [Lat. 
expng»o:  ex  =  out,  fully,  and  pngno  =  to 
fight ;  O.  Fr.  exjiugner.]  To  conquer ;  to  take 
by  assault ;  to  vanquish. 

"  The  most  effectual  and  jjowerful  Agenta  in  conquer- 
ing «.ail  fxpiiijTjing  that  cruel  enemy."— Erelyn:  DU- 
courie  of  Sallett. 

*  ex-piig'-na-ble,  «.  [Lat.  exjmgndbilis, 
from  exptigno.]  That  mayor  can  be  conquered 
or  vanquished. 

**  ex-pug'-ixan9e,  «.  [Lat.  expugnans,  pr. 
par.  of  expugno.]    Capture,  taking  by  siege. 

"  Th'  expugnance  of  well-bullded  Troy." 

Chapman :  Eotner't  Iliad,  viiL  247. 

*  ex-pug-na'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  expugnatio.]  A 
conquest,  a  vanquishing,  a  taking  by  assault. 

"Amilcar  the  Carthagenian.  being  one  day  at  the 
expugmition  of  Siiacusa." — The  Passetiger  of  Benve- 
rn</o(I6l2). 

*ex-pugn'-er  {g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  expugii; 
■er.}    A  conqueror,  a  vanquisher,  a  subduer. 

"A  quick  ex/ntgiier,  and  a  stixuig  ablder." 

Chapman  :  Byron's  Conspiracy  (1608). 

*  ex-piil'se,  v,t.  [Fr.  expulser,  from  Lat. 
exjmlso,  intens.  of  expello  ~  to  drive  out,  to 
expel.]  [Expel.]  To  expel,  to  drive  out,  to 
banish. 

"  For  ever  should  they  Iw  expulsed  from  France.." 
Sliakesp.  .■  1  Henry  VI.,  in.  3. 

ex-pill'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  exjmlsio, 
from  expulsiis,  pa.  par.  of  expello.] 

1.  The  act  of  exiwlling  or  driving  out ;  a 
driving  away  by  force. 

"The  perseverance  in  euinity  shall  he  punislied 
by  tlie  governors  with  expulsion." — Cowley:  Essayt; 
College. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 

"To  what  end  had  the  angel  l>een  sent  to  keep  the 
entrance  into  Punidise,  after  Adam  s  expulsion,  it  the 
un  verse  had  Ijeen  Paradise?'— AfiJeiyft.'  History. 

ex-piil'-sive,  a.  [Fr.  expulsif;  Sp.  &  Port. 
expulsivo  ;  Ital.  espuhivo.]  Having  the  power 
or  jirojierty  of  expelling ;  tending  or  serving 
to  expel, 


f  the  member  be  dependent,  hy  raising  of  it  u 
placing  it  e<iual  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  i  . 
the  l>ody.  the  influx  may  be  restmiued,  aud  the  part 


and  placing  it  e<iuai  with,  or  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  l>ody.  the  influx  may  be  restmiued,  aud  th' 
strengthened  by  expulsive  baudagea."—  WiseTnan 


*  ex-puno'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  expunctio,  from 
expitnctns,  \>a..  par.  of  expnngo.]  The  act  of 
exjjungiug,  blotting  out,  or  elfacing  ;  erasure  ; 
the  state  of  being  expunged  or  blotted  out. 

"  To  make  exiiurgatious  and  expunctiont.'— Milton  : 
Areopagitica.  p.  27. 

ex-piin'ge,  i'.(.  [Lat.  expnngo  ~  to  prick 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  ptingo  =.  to  prick.] 


1.  To  blot  or  rub  out,  V>  efface,  to  erase. 

"The  reasiJiis  iclvtu  iit  some  of  tlieir  prot^^t-vtlons 
were  thought  to  W  ho  iniuriuUH  to  the  house  th.'vt  tliey 
Wire  by  vote  ordered  tu  oe  expunged." — Burtuit :  UUL 
Own  7'ime(an.  ITOl). 

2.  To  efface,  to  obliterate,  to  wipe  out,  to 

destroy. 

"lu  order  torz/yunEre  the  memory  of  their  perfidy."— 
Burks:  Regicide  Pcme,  lett.  8 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  expunge  and 
to  blot  out,  see  Blot. 

ex-pur -gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  expurgatus,  pa.  par 
of  cxjntrgo :  ex  —  out,  fully,  and  jnirgo  =  tc 
make  clean  :  purus  ~  jiure,  clean,  and  ago  = 
to  make;  Sp.  &  Port,  exj/urgar ;  Ital.  espur- 
gare;  Fr.  expnrger.] 

•  1.  To  purge,  to  clear,  to  make  clean,  to 
Ijurify. 

"  The  watery  matter  the  two  kldueles  expurgate.'— 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  18. 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  anything  offensive, 
obscene,  or  noxious.  (Used  especially  of  books.) 

"  Jiuin  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 
Expurgated  hy  learned  men." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  1.  44. 

ex-pur-ga -tion,  s.  [Lat.  expurgatio,  from 
(:r]i>trijntus,  pa.  par.  of  expnrgo ;  Fr.  expnrga- 
tiva;  Sp.  expurgacioJi ;  Ital.  espurgasionct 
S]rurgazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  purging  or  cleansing;  the 
state  of  being  purged  or  cleansed. 

2.  Purification  or  clearing  from  anything 
offensive,  noxious,  or  obscene. 

"Wise  men  know,  that  arts  and  le*ming  want 
expiirgalion  ;  aud  if  the  course  of  troth  be  permitted 
to  itself,  it  cannot  escape  many  errours,*— Browne; 
Vulgar  Emjtirt.    (To  the  Reader.) 

ex-pur -ga-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  expurgatus, 
pa,  jiar.  oi  expnrgo.]  One  who  expurgates  or 
purifies. 

'■Tliey  may  well  be  allowed  an  expurgator."—L. 
Di'jby. 

*  ex-pur-ga-tor'-i-al,  n.  [Eng.  exjmrgator ; 
-Ml/.]  Thate'xpurgates'or  purifies ;  expurgatory. 

"  Himself  he  exculpated  by  a  soleiun  expurgatoritU 
oAth."—Jfilman  iOgilviej. 

*  Sx-pur-ga-tor'-i-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  ea?- 
purgatorius'.]  Expurgatory,  expurgating,  [In- 
dex.] 

"Your  monkish  prohibitions,  and  expurgatoriout 
indexes."— Mdton:   Remonstrants'  Defence. 

ex-pur'-ga-tor-y,  a.  [Low  Lat.  expurgato- 
rius ;  Fr.  expurgatoire ;  Sp.  expurgatorio ;  Ital. 
espurgat&rio]  Serving  to  expurgate  or  purify 
fioni  anj-thing  offensive  or  noxious. 

"  Herein  there  surely  wants  expurgatory  animad* 
versivii^."— Browne :   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  ii..  ch.  viL 

expurgatory  index,  s.   [Index  expuk- 

GATOHII-S.] 

*  ex-purgOt  v.t.    [Lat.  expurgo ;  Fr.  expurger.\ 

[E.\FUBGATE.]    To  puigc  away,  to  cleanse,  to 
purify,  to  expurgate. 

"  Those  catalogues  and  expurging  indexes  that  rake 

through  the  entrails  of  many  an  old  good  author." — 

Milton:  Areopagitica,  p.  10. 

*  ex-pu'te,  V.t.       [Lat.  exsp^itus,  pa.  par.   of 

exsjnio.]    [ExpuATE.]    To  spit  out. 

"  I  spit  bluod  and  «xpiir«d  a  viscoiw  tough  matter." 
—Eulhr     MeUiciita  Oym.  (1705).  p.  198. 

*  ex-py  re  (pyre  as  p'ire),  v.t.  &  i.  [Expire,  l 

*  ex-quire,  i'.^      [Lat.   ex^iaro  =  to  seek  or 

searcli  out:  ea:  =  out,    aud   qiifci'O  =.  to  seek.) 
To  search  out  or  into  ;  to  inquire  into. 

"Thou  ehould'st  my  delinquencies  exquire.' 

SaJidyt :  Paraphrase  <if  Job,  p.  16. 

ex'-quis-ite,  a.  &  s.     [Lai.  exquisil^is ^choice^ 
pa.  par.  o(  exquiro ;  Fr.  exqtiis;  Sp.  e:^uisito; 
Ital.  esquisito,  sqnisito.] 
A.  As  adjectiiJe : 

1.  Sought  out  with  care  ;  farsonght ;  henc^ 
picked,  choice,  chosen,  select,  excellent. 

"  His  faconde  tougne  and  tenues  exquisite." 

Henryson  :  Test,  of  Cresdde,  Bt.  SH 

*  2.  Curious,  nice,  particular. 

"  Be  not  over  exquisite 
To  c:ut  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils.' 

Milcon:  Comua,  SS9. 

3.  Nice,  accurate  ;  of  delicate  perception  ; 
keenly  discriminative. 

"  T^e  most  unbounded  invention  and  themoet*^ 
guitile  ^MA^aieat."— Addison  :  Spectator,  No,  2T9. 

4.  Reaching  the  highest  point  of  pleasure  or 
jiain ;  extreme,  exceeding;  very  keen,  poig- 
nant or  bitter. 

"  With  exquisite  malice  they  have  mixed  the  gall 
and  vinegar  of  falsity  and  contempt." — King  Charles: 
Eihm  Biisi'ike. 


hSil,  b^;  p^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hl3i,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-olan,  -tian  =  Bhan.    -tlon,  -Blon  =  8hun;  -tion,  -aion^^zhun.      -tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shus,     -ble,  -die.  itc. -bcl,  del. 
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exq  ulsltely — extasle 


•5.  Skilful,  neat ;  nice  or  delicate  in  work- 
znanstiip. 

■•  Tliey  nre  hIso  ext/\iitiu  In  nmVIn^  uiraeulotu  talia- 
IQAiiB  and  uiirroni."— 2'A«  Tttrklah  Spff. 

B.  ^s  mbst. :  A  dandy,  a  fop,  a  coxcomb  ; 
one  who  is  ovei-iiice  in  dress. 

"  Such  nil  erijuitifr  was  but  a  poor  conipauloD  for  a 
OTiIet,  vIaIu  uiuu  like  iDO."— Theodore  Itoak :  QiUxrt 
Ourney, 

ex'-qni^-ite-l^,  adv.  [Eng;  exquAnU;  -ly.] 
In  ;tii  fXiiiiisiU;  iiiuimer. 

1.  Excellently,  choicely ;  most  skilfully  or 
finely. 

"  Br  |>eiioil9  thia  v/bm  exqu^Mtuly  wrougbt, 
Kouuded  In  nil  the  curious  would  helioUl." 

Ditventtut :  UondVivrt,  bk.  tl.,  ch.  tL 

2.  Finely,  delicately,  dcliciously. 

"The  touch.  soezqaitUely  jwured 
Through  the  whole  boily." 

W'-rileworth:  Exeuniot).  hk.  Till. 

•3.  With  keen  perfepUrm  ;  keenly,  aharply. 
"  We  see  more  rxipiisitel'i  with  one  eye  abut  tbui 
with  lioth  oijeu.*— fl.tco/i  ;  Hatiir.U  BiMUiry. 

i.  Extremely,  exceedingly. 

"The  nnetryiif  onenw  Is  generally  as  exquittMyiWe-s 
the  uiuaic  IS  ^ooiL  —AddUon  .   On  Italy, 

t  Sx'-QUij-Ite-neSS,  5.  [Eng.  exquisite ;  -ncss.] 

1.  The  iiuality  of  being  exquisite ;  niceness, 

perfection,  exactness. 

2.  Keenness,  extremeness^  sharpness. 

"ChrUt  suffered  only  the  exquinteneu  and  heights 
of  p*iu."— ;?cw»tft  ;  Smnora,  vol.  lii,  eer,  ». 

•  ex'-quis-it-i^lin,  s.  [Eng.  €xquisit(e)  ;  -ijm.J 
Thti  atate.  qnalit.y,  or  cliaracteristies  of  an  ex- 
quisite or  dandy  ;  coxcombry,  foppery. 

•  ©x-qtLl^'-i-tive,  a.     [Tormed,  with  pref. «, 

on  analogy  o? inquisitive  (q.v.).]     Curious,  in- 
quisitive ;  eager  to  discover  or  know. 

•ex-quij'-i-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  exquisitive; 
•ly.]    Curiously,  minutely,  accurately; 

"To  *  man  that  had  never  seen  an  eleT)hm)t>,  or  a 
rhiuiceros.  who  ahould  tell  him  moat  axoui^iffvr'yHU 
their  shape,  colour,  bigness,  andiwrtlculademarkn."— 
Sidney:  Offence  of  Poesy. 

•  ex-qui^'-i-tive-nesa,  s.   [Eng.  exquisitive ; 

-ness.]    Exquisiteness. 

"Thecxmtisitii 
Shandy.  ilL  116. 

'  ex-sah'-^uine  (gn  as  gw),  a.  [Pref.  gc, 
and  Eng.  sanguine  (q.v.).]  Bloodless  ;  devoid 
or  destitute  of  blood. 

*ex-san-guiii'-e-oiis(gnas  gw),  a.   [Ex- 

SANOmNOtS.] 

•  ex-san-guin'-i-ty  (gu  as  gw),  s.    [Eug. 

ejisanguine ;  -ity.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Woodless ;  destitution  of  bkiod. 

2.  Med.  :  Privation  or-destitution  of  blood  ; 
oppo.sed  to  plethora. 

•  ex-s^n'-gum-ous,  *  ez-sau-gtUn'-e- 
OUS  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat.  exsangi'is,  from 
ex  =  out,  without,  and  sanguis  (genit.  san- 
guinis) =  blood.]  Destitute  of  blood ;  blood- 
less. 

•  ex-s^'-gui-oiis  (gu  as  gw),  a.  [Lat. 
exsanguis.]    Bloodless,  exsanguinoug. 

"  The  whole  heart  [a  dounder  a]  observed  fora  pretty 
while  a  successiou  of  motion  in  its  divided  and  extort- 
guious  ^iecea.'— Boyle.-   K'o*-Aj,  ii.  69. 

•  ex-SCind',  v.t.  [Lat.  exscindo :  ex  =  ont,  off. 
and  scindo  =  tocul]  To  cut  oflF;  hence,  to 
destroy  utterly. 

"The  eTgcinding  and  extirpation  of  the  Aworltes, 
together  with  otner  the  inhabitants  of  Cauaau."— 
Barrote:  Sermona,  voL  Hi.,  ser.  u6. 

•  >3X-scribe',  v.t.  [Lat.  exscribo:  ex  =  out. 
and  scriho  =  to  write. J  To  write  out,  tocopy, 
to  transcribe. 

"  Hla  proof  is  from  a  passage  in  the  Misn&h,  which 
Matuiuiiides  haa  also  exscribed."— Hooper :  On  Lfnt 
(I6y5),  p.  22a 

'  5x-script', "  ex-carxpf ,  s.  [Lat.  exscriptwm, 
neut.  sing,  of  exscriptus,  pa.  par.  of  exscribo.] 
A  copy,  a  transcrijit. 

"  To  write  the  excript  thereof  In  humhle  heart." 

Dtiviet:  Holy  Rood^,  p.  13. 

•  ex-scrip' -tu-ral»  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
scriptural  (q.v.).]*  Not  found  in  Scripture  ; 
not  in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

Sx  -  sou'  -  tel  -  late»  a.      [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
sciitellate  (q.v.).] 
Entom. :  Not  having  a  scutellum. 


*  £x-8eot',  v.t.    [hut.  exseetzu,  po.  par.  of^^^eco 

=-  to  cut  out  or  oft':  ex  =  out,  off,  and  stco  = 
to  cut.]    To  cut  out,  otf,  or  away, 

eX-S@0'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  exsKCtin,  ft-nm  exser.tu8, 
I»a.  par.  of  exscco.]    A  cutting  off,  out,  oraway. 

'■Sometime*  rIbo  fclie  (rriois  wiiuld  lenj)  nimbly  .  .  . 
nbont  th»  room,  surviving  the  extrcfion  ot  their  bearta 
alxiut  uii  hour."— Boyle  :    Work*,  li.  63. 

ex8ectlon-apparatii8,  a. 

Surg. :  A  splint  or  8upp«'rt  Ut  stiffen  and 
aid  an  arm  frnm  which  a  section  of  bone  has 
been  removed. 

t  ex-serf,  ^x-sert'-Sd.  a.     [Lat.  exertvs,  pa. 

par.  of  vxse.ro  =  to  stretch  out.) 
Ikit.  (0/  stamsne) ;  Longer  than  the  corolla. 

'  ex-ser'-lile.  a.  [Eng.  exsert :  ■  He.)  That 
may  or  can  be  thrust  out;  capable  of  bein^ 
thrust  oat  or  protruded. 

"  ex-sib'-i-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsihitntvs,  pa.  par. 
of  exsibilo  :  ex  —  out,  away,  and  sihilo  =  to 
hisa.]    To  hiss  off,  to  condemn. 

'  ex-8i1>-i-la'-tlon,  s.     [Exsibilatc]    A 

hissing  ulf;  cuudciiination. 

"  After  BO  mnuy  ageu  of  axatbilaXion.' ~  Bp,    BaU  ■ 

H'orkjt.  L  237. 

*  ex-siO'Cant,  a.  &  «.       [hat.  exskcans,  pr. 

par.  of  exsii-co  :  ex  =  out,  folly,  and  siccfj  =to 
dry  ;  siasvn  =  dry.] 

A.  v4s  adj. :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  drying  np  or  evaporating  moisture. 

"You  mutit  apply  next  to  It  bome  dry  or  exalccan/ 
medicine."— I»'i*emaf»;  Surgery,  bk.  vl .  ch.  v. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  has  drying  properties. 

"Some  are  moderately  molat,  and  require  to  be 
treated  with  medicine*  of  the  like  natuie.  such  as 
fleshy  parts  ;  others  dry  in  themselves,  yet  require  ex- 
niccaTttt,  as  bones," — iViseman:  Surgery,  bk.vl .ch  v. 

*  ex-8ic'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsicnUiis,  pa.  par. 
of  exsicco.]    To  dry  np  ;  to  evajiorate. 

"Qreat  heJtts  and  droughts  exiiccate  xa^  wast«  the 
moisttirE'  and  Tegttative  nature  of  the  earth."— Jfer- 
timer :  Husbandry. 

*  ex-^C-ca'-tlon,  s,  [Lat.  exsiceatto,  from 
exsicattus,  pa.  par.  of  exsicco ;  Fr.  exsiccation; 
Ital.  essica.rione.] 

1.  Tlie  act,  operation,  or  process  of  drying 
up;  evaporation  of  moisture. 

"That  which  is  concreted  ]}y  exstrcation,  or  expres- 
sion of  humidity,  will  l>e  resolved  by  faumectation:  aa 
earth,  dirt,  and  clay."— flj-oiCTtc.'  Vulgar  L'rrourt.  bk. 
ii.,  ch-  L 

2.  The  state  of  being  dried  np  ;  dryness. 

"  Much  exsiccation  of  the  body  and  thirst  U  made  by 
the  porea."—  Venner :   fici  Recta,  p,  380. 

*  ex-sic-ca'-tive»  «.  [0.  Fr.  exsiccatif;  Ital. 
esfiirativo.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of 
drying  or  evaporating  moisture  ;  exsiccant. 

ex'-sac-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  exsiccate ;  -or.\  An 
apparatus  for  drying  purposes.  In  most  cases 
such  substances  are  employed  as  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  readily  absorbs  moisture. 

*  ex-so-lii'-tion,  *.  [Lat.  exsolutio,  from  ex- 
sulntus,  pa.  par.  of  exmlvo  =  to  loose.]  A 
loosening,  faintness,  or  relaxation  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

"Extasts,  exaolution,  liquefaction,  tranaformation, 
the  kiss  of  the  spouse,  gustatloa  of  God"  —  Bromte: 
Urn  Burial,  ch,  v. 

*'  ex-spo-li-a'-tion,  5.    [Exfoliation.] 

*  ex-spu-i'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exspuitio,  from  ex- 
spnitns,  pa.  par.  of  exspuo  ;  Fr.  exspvition,  ex- 
puition.]  The  act  of  discharging  saliva  by 
spitting ;  a  spitting. 

*  ex-spu'-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  exputvs,  exaputus, 
pa.  par.  of  expuo,  exsjmo :  ex  =  out,  and  spun 
=  to  spit;  Eng.  adj.  .sntT.  -ory.]  That  is  spit 
out  or  ejected.     (LX.  d-  Fig.) 

"  I  cannot  Immediately  recollect  the  exsputoryllxtes." 
—Cowper.    {Ogilvie. ) 

*  ex-ster'-cor-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  ex  =  out.  and 
i^tercoro  =  to  dung  ;  sterctts  (genit.  stercoris)  — 
dung.]    To  dung  out. 

"  Kxatercorate  her  fllth  thee  to  annoy." 

Davits  :  Holy  Hoode.  p.  20. 

*  ex-stim'-n-late,  *  ex-tim-n-late,  v.t. 

[Lat.  exstiiniilatus,  pa.  par.    of  exstimulo.]    To 
excite;  to  incite,  to  goad,  to  spur  on. 

"The  fat  and  pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the 
air  contiunally  exti-rnutafhig  the  jiarts,"— Zfrrnme.' 
Vulffar  Srrours.  bk.  ii..  cU.  V. 

*  ex-stim-u-la'-tion,  *  ex-tim-n-la-tion, 

s.      [Lat.   e2i.imula(ii.%   pa.   p!ir.  of  exstimulo.] 


The  act  of  stimulating,  exciting,  or  spurring 
on  ;  stimulation. 

"Mnketh  things  iusiiildo  and  without  aoy  ^xaffm*** 
lation."— Bacon:  Jfaiural  BUtory.  t  ML 

ex-atip  -n-late,  a.    [Pref.  ex.  and  Eng.  aiplt^ 

late  (q.v.)!]    Not  Jiaving  stipules. 

*  ex  strucf ,  v.t.    [ExTRrcr.] 

*  ex-struc  -tion, ».    lExTBccTfoK.J 

*  ex-struc' -live,  a.    IExtrcctivcJ 

*  ex  struc  -tor, «.    rExTEocroR,) 

*  ex-8UC'-coius,  a.    [Exuccous.) 

*  ex-suC'tlon.  a.  [Xat.  exsvctvs,  pa.  par.  of 
exsugo  =  to  suck  out :  ex  =  out,  and  engo  =  to 
suck.]    The  act  of  sucking  or  draining  out. 

"  What  o|>erAtion  the  extucti'm  of  the  air  bath  an 
other  lki|Uuri.  aa  oil.  wine,  sitirit  ol  vuMgar,  loUk  *— 
aianvUl :  teaiiy  Z. 

*  ex-su-da'-tion,  s.    iExuDATiou.] 

*  ex-suf' -flate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsufflattis,  pa.  par. 
of  exsufflo=tn  blow  upon  in  abomination  or 
sconi.]  To  drive  out,  to  exorcise  by  spittiog 
and  blowing  upon. 

*  ex-suf-fla'-tlon*  s.  [Low  Lat.  exsvfflatio. 
from  Lat  exsuffio  =  to  blow  upon  in  token  ot 
abominat-.m.] 

1.  A  bt  wing,  a  blasts 

"  It  wil .  (ly  upwards  over  the  helm  by  a  ki&d  0/  «x- 
SJtffliirion  without  vapouring."— Bacon  ;  Phyttol.  Re- 
•main^ 

2.  A  Species  of  exorcism,  performed  by 
blowing  and  spitting  at  the  evil  spirit 

"  In  exorciam.  exxuJftattQn.  use  of  salt,  spittle.  laaiie> 
tlon.  &c.  in  the  Church  of  Kume  required."— /*«U«r." 
Moderation  0/  Church  of  England,  p.  282: 

*  Sx-«af'-fie.  v.t.  [Lat.  CEOT/jRo.J  To  breathe 
or  blow  upon. 

"  Exorclaedaadenvinett'— J?olZand.-C%imd«n.  p.  T«S. 

*  ex-sfif '-fli-catc,  a.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  Pro- 
bahly  the  same  as,  or  a  misprint  for,  exsuf- 
flated,  and  hence,  contemptible,  scorned :  or 
empty,  frivolous.  (It  is  only  found  in  the 
following  passage.) 

"  When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exMuffiicate  and  blown  surmises. 

Shakesp. :  OttteUo,  UL  S. 

ex-sur'-gentt  a.     [Pref.  er,  and  Lat.  surgens 
=  rising  up,  pr.  par.  of  surgo  =  to  lift  up,  to 
raise,  to  rise.] 
Bot. :  Growing  upwards.    (Paxton.) 

*  ex-sus'-^i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exsrtscUatus,  pa. 
prir,  of  ex^iscito :  er=out,  Hilly,  and  suscito 
=  to  arouse.]    To  rouse  up,  to  excite. 

*  eX'SOS-^i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exsnscitaiio, 
from  exsuicltatus,  pa.  par.  oi  exsu^cito.]  Bous- 
ing up,  exciting. 

"  Virtue  is  nitber  an  exnuciiarion  and  raising  np  of 
those  intellectual  prlnclplea."— .ffa^^yweB  .■  Sjoxllence 
of  Horal  Virtue  (KMJ.  p.  54. 

*  ex'-tan9e,  s.  [Lat.  extans,  for  exstons,  pr. 
par.  of  exsto  =  (1)  to  stand  out,  to  project ; 
(2)  to  exist,  to  be  :  ex  =  out,  and  5to  =  to 
stand.]    Being,  existence. 

"The  ideal  existences  of  things  and  entities  bef*m 
tbelr  exiances."— Browne :  Christian  Slorai*,  iii.  25. 

*  Sx'-tan-jy,  s.  [Lat.  exstantia,  from  exstans. 
extaiis,  pa.  par.  of  exsto.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  projecting  or  standing 
out  above  tlie  rest ;  projection. 

2.  A  part  which  stands  out  or  projects  be- 
yond the  rest ;  a  projection. 

"  The  frder  of  the  little  extanriet.  and  coneequentW 
th.it  of  the  little  depressions,  will  be  aJttred  likewise. 
^Boyle:  On  Colours ;  Works.  L  68T. 

ex'-tant,  a.  [Lat.  extans  for  exstans,  pr.  par. 
of  exsto  =  to  stand  out,  to  exist.] 

•  \.  Standing  out  or  projecting  beyond  the 
rest ;  protruding.     (Hay.) 

*  2.  Publicly  known ;  not  suppressed  or 
kept  back. 

"Tis  extant  that  what  we  call  comedia  wks  at  tint 
nothing  but  a  simple  continued  aong"— flim  Jonson: 
Discoveries 

3.  In  existence ;  in  being ;  surviving ;  not 
lost  or  destroyed. 

"  There  are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant  which 
l>aa3  uuder  the  name  of  SibylUue  orrvcles.  bnt  these 
or  i>le^  seem  to  have  been  all,  fr-m  flrat  to  laet.  and 
uil'ioiit  anv  exception,  meK  impostures.' — J/Hmoth. 
Cicer.i.  bk.  iL,  lett.  13. 

*  ex'-to-sle,  *  ex'-ta-sS?,  s.    [Ecstasy.] 


C&te.  f^t,  faxe^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet.  here*  camel,  her.  there ; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
SjMan.    ae.  ce  ^  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


extasis— extensive 
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*ex'~ta.-SlS,  6,  [Gr.  e«(j-Tain«  (ekstasis).'] 
[Ecstasy.]    An  ecstasy,  a  trance. 

"  III  thfl  sniiie  Mithor  ia  recciriied  Oirolnfl  HagiiUB' 
vlniuii  (ftiL  8a5),  or  ejctosii,  wliereiii  he  sfiw  heaven  ami 
iaeW'—Surttm:  Anatomj/  qf  Melaucliolff,  pt.  iii.,  54- 

•  ix'-ta-sj^,  s.     [Ecstasy.] 

•  ex-taf-ic,  *  ex-tat'-ic-al,  a.  [Ecstatic, 
Ecstatic  A  L.] 

•  eat-tem'-p6r-al,  a.  [Lat.  a;temporaHs  =  on 
the  spur  of  tlip 'moment ;  ex=out,  from,  and 
Uvipiis  {genit.  temporis)=  iiiwe;  Sp.  extemporul; 
Ital.  eiilempuTalc.] 

1.  Made  or  uttered  without  premeditation, 
or  on  tlie  spur  of  the  nmnient ;  extempoi-ary. 

"  AccuBtwuilng  oneseH  to  iniike  exiemporal  reftec- 
i^mx:— Boyle:   Works,  il  Ml. 

2.  Speaking  extempore  or  without  premedi- 
tation. 

"  Many  foolish  things  (all  from  wise  men.  If  they 
•peak  ill  haste,  ur  be  axte>n)iQr>it.'—livH  Jun»on. 

3.  Inspiring,  unpremcdilated  speech. 

"Some  extemporal  gixl  of  rhyme." 

Sliakcsp  :  Love's  LtiOour's  Lost,  1.  2. 

•  ex-tem'-por-al-ly,  adv.    [Eug.  extemporal  • 

'ly.]    Without  premeditation. 

"  Tlie  Quick  coiji«cliaiiB 
E^empornlly  will  stnge  na." 

iihakesp.  :  A  ntvny  &  Cleopatra,  v. 

•  ex-tem-p6-ran'-e-an,  a.      [Lat.  extem- 

j)oiatii-us.]     Extern poraueoiis,  extemporary. 
"  Ej:  tern  pom  nean    style,    tautologies,    apish    imita- 
tion." —  fiiirron ;    Anatomy   of  Alelanvhoty.     (To  tlie 
Reader.  J 

ex-tem-p6-ra'-ne-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  extempn. 
raneiis,  from  ex  =  out,  away,  and  teinpus  (genit. 
temporis)  =  time  ;  Fr.  extemporane  ;  ItaL  es- 
tennporaneo.]  Uttered,  made,  composed,  or 
done  without  premeditation,  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  exteni]>orary. 

"  There  might  be  a  revlaecl  liturgy  which  should  not 
exclude  fxtemporaneoua    prayer."  — AlacauUty :  But. 

Eng ,  ch.  11. 

ex-tSm-p6-ra'-n6-o&s-l3?',  adv.  [Eng.  ex- 
temporaneous ;  -ly.]  On  the  spur  of  the  moment ; 
without  premeditation,  or  previous  study  or 
thought. 

€x-tem-p6-ra'-ne-oiis*iiess,  s.  [Eng.  &c- 
temporaneous; 'Jiess.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  extemporaneous  or  unpremeditated. 

ex-tem'-po-rg^-ri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extem- 
porary ;  -ly-  ]  Without  premeditation ;  extem- 
poraneously. 

Sx-tem'-po-ra-rSr,  a.  [Eng.  extempoiie); 
-ary.] 

1.  Made,  uttered,  or  done  without  premedi- 
tation ;  extemporaneous. 

"  Filling  up  a  long  portion  of  time  with  extemporary 
prayer.  "—A'hox:   Winter  Evenings,  ev.  23. 

2.  Made  or  done  for  the  time  or  the  occiision. 

"To  govern  by  established  standing  laws,  and  not  by 
extemporary  decrees."— iocttf .-  Civil  trover-niHenf. 

Sx-tem'-po-re,  adv. ,  a.,  &  s.  [Lat.  ex  =  out, 
fi-oin.  and  tempoj-e,  ablat.  oi  temprts  =  time.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Without  premeditation,  or 
previous  thouglit  or  study ;  extemporaneously ; 
without  preparation. 

"Catcb  aome  words  which  presently  and  extemjtoif 
they  reduce  and  contrive  into  verse."—/*,  ffoltund . 
Plutarch.  i>.  977. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made,  done,  or  uttered  extem- 
pore ;  extemporaneous. 

"In  that  alugiiig  of  extempore  hymns."- iocfar :  On 
1  Corinth,  xiv.    (Note  2o.) 

•  C.  As  subst.  :  Extemporaneous  speakin;,; 
or  composition. 

■•  Amidst  the  disadvantage  ot  extempore  against  pre- 
meditatiou.' — Bp.  feiL 

•  ex-tem'-po-ri-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  extempory  ; 
-jiess.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  extem- 
pore, or  done  without  previous  thought  or 
study ;  extemiioraneousness. 

'  ex-tem-p6-ri-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  extern- 
porir(e) ;  -atton.]  The  act  or  faculty  of  extem- 
porizing, or  expressing  oneself  extemporane- 
ously. 

§x-tem'-pd-rize,  v.t.  &  L  [Eng.  extempoiie); 
-ize.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  utter  or  compose  without 
previous  study  or  thought ;  to  do  or  perform 
extemporaneously ;  to  make  up  on  the  moment. 

B.  Inti'ans. :  To  speak  extemporaneously ;  to 
discourse  without  previous  study  or  thought. 

"  The  extemporiting  faculty  is  never  more  out  ot  Its 


ex-tem'-po-ri-zer,  s.  [Eng.  otemporiziK) ; 
-€T.\  One  who  extemporizes,  or  who  lias  the 
faculty  of  speaking  extempore. 

"  ex-tem'-p6r-y,  a,  [Extempore,]  Extern- 
poraufuus,  extempore.    {FidUr.) 

ex-tend',  v.t.  k  i.  (Lit.  extmdo  =  to  stretch 
out :  ex  =  out,  and  tendn  —  to  stretch  ;  O.  Fr. 
estendre;  Fr.  Hendry;  Sp.  &  Port,  extender; 
Ital.  esteiukre.  ]    [Tend.] 

A.  TTatieitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Langxiagc. : 

1.  To  streteli  out  iu  any  direction  ;  to  con- 
tinue or  prolong  as  a  line  ;  to  cause  to  expand 
or  dilate  in  size. 

2.  To  hold  out ;  to  reach  forward  ;  to  stretclt 
out. 

"I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  emlle  with  an  austere  regard  of  control.*— 
ShttJcfsp.  :  Twelfth  Aigltt,  ii.  6. 

3.  T(j  spread  abroa'l ;  to  widen  or  increase 
thfl  extent  or  sphere  of  ;  to  disseminate. 

■■  A  man  who  hath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  nott? ; 
the  report  of  her  is  cxtendud,  more  than  cati  be 
tliought.  ■— Sftaftesp. :  Winter's  Tale.  Iv.  2. 

4.  To  prolong,  to  continue :  as,  To  extend 
the  time  for  payment  of  a  debt,  &c. 

5.  To  widen  to  a  large  comprehension. 

"  He  much  magnifies  the  camoity  of  his  under- 
standing, who  i>er8Uade8  himself  that  he  can  extend 
his  thoughts  farther  than  God  exists."— t^cft*. 

*6.  To  amplify,  to  expand. 

■'  The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others  would  appear  a  thauldeaH  office."—  Wotton. 

*  7-  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  extol. 

"  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himaelf,"— Sft^iAeip-  -' 
Cj/mbeline,  i.  1. 

*8.  To  impart,  to  communicate,  to  use,  to 
show. 

"Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him."— 
Psalm  cix.  11 
9.  To  seize.    [See  IL,  and  Extent,  v.] 

"  LablenuB— 
This  ts  stiff  news— hath  with  his  Parthian  force 
Expended  Asia  from  Euphrates." 

S'uikesp.  -'  Antony  £  Cleopatra,  i.  -. 

*II.  Law:  To  value,  to  assess,  as  by  a  writ 
of  extent ;  to  levy  on  land. 

"This  manor  Is  extended  to  my  o.se." 

Miissiuger:  Hew  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  v.  1. 

B.  Intraii.  :  To  stretch,  to  reach,  to  be 
continued  or  prolonged. 

"O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
Extends  tliy  uncontrolled  and  l>ouiidless  reign." 
f}rydcn :  Lucretius,  i. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  extemi  and 
to  enlarge,  see  Enlarge  ;  for  that  between  to 
extend  and  to  reach,  see  Beach. 

eX'tend'-ant,  a.    [Extend.] 

Her. :  The  same  as  Displayed  (q.v.) ;  having 
tlie  wings  extended  or  expanded. 

* ex-tend'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extend ;  -ahle.} 
The  same  as  Extendible  (q.v.). 

ex-tend' -ed,  7*0.  par.  or  a.    [Esttend.] 

extended- letter »  s. 

Print. :  One  having  a  face  broader  than 
is  usual  with  a  letter  of  its  depth. 

E:xTEnsriDED. 

* ex-tend'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extended;  -ly.] 
In  an  extended  manner  ;  at  length,  fully. 

"To  speak  unto  your  lordshljia  somewhat  more  ex- 
tendedly  than  what  is  my  use."  —Pari iam.  Eist.,  12 
Charlei  Ii.  (an.  1660). 

ex-tend'-er,  *  ex-tend-our,  s.  [Bug.  ex- 
tend ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  One  who  or  tliat  which  ex- 
tends or  serves  to  extend  anything. 

"The  extension  made,  the  cxtetid-ers  are  to  be  looe- 
ened  ^eutiy."— Wiseman :  Surgery,  bk.  vU.,  oh.  I. 

*2.  Law  :  A  valuer,  an  assessor. 

"  Extendourt  hesette  forto  extend  the  land.* 

tiobert  d^  Brunne,  p.  S3. 

ex-tend' ~l-ble,  a.    [Eng.  extend  ;  -ahk.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  That  may  or  can  be  extended, 
stretched,  enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  capable  ur 
admitting  of  extension. 

2.  Law :  That  may  be  seized  imder  a  writ 
of  extent  and  valued. 

ex-tend-i-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  extendihl{e) ; 
-ity.]  Caiiability  of  l>eing  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  ex}iauded. 

•■  Fire  is  cause  of  extendibilify." 
Old  Poem  In  Ashmolr's  Thoat.  Chem.  (1652),  p.  SS. 

*ex-tend'-less,  a.  (Eng.  extend;  -less.)  Ex- 
tenilc'l  ;  without  limit. 


*  ex-tend -lesB-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  extendlesf^ 
-Hess.]     Unhnute^l  cxteiisioiL 

ex-tcn-si-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  (Fr.  extenfibtliti,  from 
L;it.  t'j-li'iiftus,  ])a.  jijir,  iif  extendo  =  to  extend.) 
Thetpi.ility  nf  being  extensible  ;  extendibilitj*  ; 
capacity  of  boingcxtunUcd,  stretched,  enlarged, 
or  expanded. 

"  In  wliat  manner  tbey  are  mixed,  ao  an  to  five  b> 
fibre  extz-nsibl/iti/.  who  can  nay  I" — &raa:  Cosmologia 
."infra,  bk.  ii.,  cb,  vi. 

"  ex-ten'-si-ble*  a.  [Lat.  exttnsvs,  pa. par.  of 
extrndo.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  stretched, 
enlai^ed,  or  expan(U'd  ;  exteiuliide, 

"That  love  Is  hUuf\,  is  extensif/le  beyond  the  objeot 
of  iiuKny."—Glanvin  :  ticepsis  .icientifica,  ch.  xlii. 

'  ex-ten'-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  extensible ; 
-?ff-,s-.s-.]  Cajiacity  of  heing  extended,  stretched, 
enlarged,  or  expanded  ;  exten.sibility, 

"  ex~  ten '-Bile,  «.  [Lat.  cxtensiiu),  ^^.  par.  of 
txtendo  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -He.]  Capaffle  of  being 
extended ;  extensible. 

"The  surfaces  of  llquidsare  to  be  regarded  na  cxten- 
sifc  latlu-r  than  as  teuKile,  except  iu  the  caae  of  tTf9 
Iiliii8."--vlf7ie;i«a/m,  April  1,  1882. 

ex-ten'-Sion,    s.      [Fr.  extension,   from   Lat. 
extensio,   from  extensns,   ])a.  par.   of  extendo; 
Sp.  extension  ;  Ital.  esterisione,  sttnsione.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  extending,  stretching,  en- 
larging, expanding,  or  pruloiiging, 

2.  The  state  of  being  extended,  stretched^ 
enlarged,  or  expanded. 

"  By  this  idea  of  solidity  is  the  extension  of  bod7 
distinKuisbed  from  the  extension  of  Bpace."— LociA 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Comm.  :  A  definite  engagement  on  the 
part  of  a  creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further 
time  to  pay  a  debt. 

2.  L^gic  :  The  extent  of  the  application  of  a 
general  term  ;  compass. 

"When  we  compare  a  vague  and  genera!  conception 
with  a  narrower  and  more  definite  one.  we  find  that 
the  former  contains  far  more  object*  iu  it  tbiui  the 
latter.  Comparing  plant  with  geraiiimn.  for  example, 
we  see  that  plant  includes  ten  thousand  times  more 
objects,  since  the  oak,  and  fir,  and  lichen,  and  ruse. 
and  couutleas  othere,  including  geranium  itself,  are 
implied  iu  it.  This  capacity  of  a  conception  we  call 
its  extensi-u.  The  extension  of  plant  is  greater  than 
that  of  geranium,  because  it  includes  more  ol»Jectii.'  — 
— Thomson:  Laws  of  Thoug/it,  5  52. 

3.  Physics:  The  general  property  in  virtue 
of  which  every  body  occupies  a  limited  por- 
tion of  space.  It  is  called  also  magnitude. 
When  small  it  is  measured  by  the  vernier  and 
micrometer  screw  (q.v.). 

4.  Hailxoays :  A  line  or  branch  extended 
beyond  the  original  terminus. 

5.  Anat. :  Angular  movement  in  a  joint 
which  bends  or  straightens  parts  of  a  bmb- 
upon  one  another  or  upon  the  trunk  of  the 
body.     It  is  combined  with  tlexion  (q.v.). 

6.  Surg. :  The  pulling  of  the  broken  part 
of  a  limb  in  a  diiei.'tion  away  from  tlie  trunk, 
in  order  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  bone  into 
their  proper  position. 

extension-apparatus,  s. 

Sxirg. :  An  instrument  designed  to  counter- 
act the  natural  tendency  of  the  muscles  to 
shorten  when  a  limb  has  been  fractured  or 
dislocated.  It  usually  consists  of  a  weight 
and  pulley  attached  to  an  arrangement  sur- 
rounding the  limb  immediately  above  the 
point  of  fracture. 

extension-ladder,  $.  A  ladder  having 
a  movable  section,  which  is  projected  in  pro- 
longation of  the  main  section  when  occasion 
requires. 

extension-table,  s.  A  table  that  may 
be  len>rthened  or  ehortened  at  pleasure  by  the 
addition  or  removal  of  parts  of  its  sectional  top. 

*  ex-ten '-sion-al,  a.  [Eug.  extension  ;  -oZ.J 
Having  great  extent ;  extended,  extensive. 

"You  run  upon  these  extensional  pbantaama." — 
More:  Divine  Dialogues. 

*  5x-ten'-slon-ist,  s.    [Eng.  crtension;  -is(.J 

An  advocate  or  promoter  of  the  extension  of 
tlie  franchise. 

ex-ten'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  extensivus,  from  er- 
tensus,  pa.  par.  of  cxtendo;  Fr.  extensif;  Sp. 
exlensivo.] 

1.  Widely  spread  or  extended  ;  having  wide 
or  large  extent ;  embracing  or  comprehending 
a  wide  area  or  number  of  objects ;  compre- 
hensive. 

"  Tli;it  empire  waa  the  most  extensive  that  bud  ever 
obeyed  a siutile  chief." — Slacaulay:  Eist.  Eng. ,ch.  xxilL 


bSil.  bo^;  po^t.  j6^1:  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  espst.    ph  =  & 
•^siaii,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion-shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhnn.    -tioas,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ifec.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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extensively— exterminable 


*2.  Capable  of  being  extended  ;  extensile. 
%  For  tlio  difference  between  extensive  and 
comprehensive,  see  Comprehensive. 

ix-ten'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extensive;  -ly.] 
Wi<lely,  lar^'tdy,  freely  ;  to  a  great  extent. 

$X-teii'-sive-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  extensive;  -ncss.J 
1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  extensive  ; 
wideness,  largeness,  or  greatness  (if  extent. 

"As  we  haverefisou  to  iKlinire  tlie  excellency  of  this 
ooiitrivAiice.  so  have  we  tu  iipiilaiu]  the  extetuiveneii 
of  the  heue^W'—Oovernment  of  the  Tongue, 

*2.  Capability  or  possibility  of  being  ex- 
tended ;  extensibility. 

BX-ten-sdm'-e-ter,  ».  A  micrometer  by 
which  to  moaHure  the  expansion  or  contraction 
in  metal  bars. 

ex-ten 'Sor,  i.  [Lat.,  from  extenaus,  pa.  par. 
of  extendo.] 

Aiiat. :  One  of  the  muscles  which  serve  to 
extend  or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body. 
It  is  used  specially  respecting  certain  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  fingers  and  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  foot  and  tous. 

•^x-ten'-siire,  s.  [Lat.  extetisus,  pa.  par.  of 
extendo.]    Extension,  extent,  compass. 

"Whose  kliid  to  Inrge  fxtenstire  grown. " 

Drayton:  Muse*'  Etyxiufn.  Nymph.  II. 

SX'tent',  a.  &  s.  [haX.  extentus,  pa,  par.  of 
exte)ido.] 

*A.  As  adj.  :  Extended,  stretched. 

"  Both  his  haiids  most  flithv  feculent. 
Above  the  water  were  oii  high  r.xtent. 
And  f&iiied  to  wash  thoin.selve.'i  incessantly. ' 

.Spenser  :  F.  V-.  II.  vlL  6L 
B*  As  substantive: 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  space,  size,  or  degree  to  which  any- 
thing is  extended. 

2.  Size,  compass. 

"  He  divided  Ijetween  these  two  foreigners  au  extent 
of  country  larger  than  Hertfordnhtre. '— J/acauiaj  ,■ 
BisC.  Eny..  ch.  xxv. 

*5.  Wideness.extensiveness,  comprehension. 

"  He  gave  his  vote  for  it,  not  having  sufficiently  cuti- 
sidered  the  ext'-nt  of  the  words,  and  the  consequeiicen 
th;it  might  follow  on  auch  an  Aci."— Burnet :  Hisf. 
Own  Thne  (an.  1669). 

*  4.  The  act  of  extending  or  communicating; 
communication,  distribution. 

"  An  emperor  of  Rome. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus,  and  for  the  extent. 
Of  equal  Justice  used  with  such  contempt" 

Shakeap. :  Titut  Andronicus,  Iv.  4. 

6.  Degree. 

•6.  Action,  behaviour. 

*•  Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  i>&9sion,  away 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent 
Against  thy  i>eace  " 

Shakesp.  :  Tvoelfth  Hight,  iv,  l. 

*7.  A  census  or  ancient  valuation  of  land 
or  other  property,  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ment.   (Scotch.) 

"Item,  that  all  scbirefls  be  sworae  to  the  king  or 
hla  deputis,  th;it  thai  sail  lelely  and  treuly  ger  this 
extent  l>e  futflllitot  all  the  landia  and  gudia  in  forme 
as  is  abone  writyue,"— /*aW.  Jat.  I.  (an.  1424),  Actt 
(ed.  18H(,  p.  4. 

IL  Technically : 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Upon  some  prosecutions  given  by  statute,  as  in  the 
case  o(  debts  acknowU-dged  on  statutes-staple,  body, 
lands,  and  goods  may  all  he  taken  at  once  in  execution, 
to  compel  tlie  payment  of  the  debt.  The  process  here- 
on is  usually  called  an  extent  or  extendi  facias,  l^ecause 
the  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  lands,  Ac.  to  he  appraised  to 
their  full  extended  value,  l)efore  he  delivers  them  to 
the  iiIaintiflT,  that  it  may  i>e  certainly  known  how  soon 
the  debt  will  be  satiafted.'— Bfactito/ie;  Comment., 
bk.  iii.,  cb.  16. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  extent  and 
limit,  see  Limit. 

extent -in-ald,  s. 

Law :  A  writ  issued  at  the  suit  of  a  crown- 
debtor  against  a  ])erson  intlebted  to  himself, 
find  grounded  on  the  principle  that  the  crown 
is  entitled  to  all  debts  due  to  the  debtor. 

extent-ln-cblef;  s. 

Law :  A  writ  issuing  from  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  ordering  the  sheriff  to  make  an 
Inquisition  or  inquiry  upon  the  oaths  of  law- 
ful men  into  the  lands,  &c.,  of  the  debtor,  and 
seize  the  same  into  the  king's  hands. 

•ex-tent,  v.t.  &  i.    [Extent,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  ;  To  assess,  to  iay  on,  or  appor- 
tion an  assessment  upon. 

"He  sail  cheiss  lele  men  and  dlscret  quhilkis  sail 
byde  knawlege  hefor  the  kingglf  thai  half  donne  thair 
deuolrat  the  end  of  the  tait«ciune  ;  and  thataiss  niony 
personya  as  may  snfticiently  extent  the  cuntre,"  &o,~ 
Parl.  Jat.  I.  (an.  1424).  Actt  (ed.  1814),  p.  4. 


B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  iissessed  or  t;»xed. 
"The  merchant  prentcns.  and  §lc  kind  of  people  as 
were  wont  to  extent  with   them  t'<  p.»y  at  liiH  entrea 
thlrtleohiliing, '-J/(i«/aH(/.-  Hut.  LdotUurgh.v. -i^i. 

*  ex -ten' -tor,  *  ex -ten -tour,  s.  [Eng. 
exteyit ;  -or.]  An  assessor;  one  who  ai)portions 
a  general  tax.     Now  stent-mastcr(q.v.), 

"That  the  extentourit  sail  be  aworne  before  the 
barronia  of  the  sch ire f dome."— /'ar/.  Jua.  I  (an.  1424), 
Acta[ed.  I&M),  ch.  xL 

ex-ten'-u-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  extmuer ;  Ital. 
estenuare,  stenwire  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  estenuar.\ 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  make  thin,  lean,  or  8len<ler. 

"His  body  behind  his  head  l>econies  broad,  from 
whence  it  is  again  extenuattd  all  the  way  to  the  tall.' 
—Grew :  Muiaam. 

"  2.  To  make  rare  or  less  dense. 

"  The  race  of  all  things  here  is  to  extenuate  and  turn 
things  to  be  more  pneiimattCHi  and  rare,  and  not  to 
retrograde  front  pneumatical  to  that  which  Is  dense.' 
—Bacon. 

*  3.  To  lower,  to  degrade,  to  depreciate,  to 
reduce  in  lionour  or  dignity. 


4.  To  lessen ;  to  make  less  in  gravity  or 
degree. 

"To  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong," 

ShcOu*p. ;  Trotiua  *  Cretsida,  il.  2. 

•  5.  To  mitigate  ;  to  lessen  in  severity. 

**  Which  [lawl  by  no  nieAna  we  may  extenuate," 
Shakeip. :  Midsummer  Night'i  Dream,  L  L 

6.  To  palliate  ;  to  excuse ;  opposed  to  aggra- 
vate. 

"  Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate." 

Shaknp. :  Othello,  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  more  thin,  lean, 
or  slender  ;  to  become  attenuated. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  ex- 
tenuate and  to  palliate:  "To  extenuate  is 
simply  to  lessen  guilt  without  reference  to 
the  means  ;  to  palliate  is  to  lessen  it  by  means 
of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances  ;  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effort 
of  an  individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender 
may  serve  as  an  exteimation  of  his  guilt,  al- 
though not  of  his  offence  ;  it  is  but  a  poor 
palliation  of  a  man's  guilt  lo  say  that  his 
crimes  have  not  been  attended  with  the  mis- 
chief which  they  were  calculated  to  produce." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  ex-ten'-u-ate,  a.  (Lat.  extenuatns,  pa.  par. 
of  extenuo  =  to  make  thin  :  ex  =  out,  fully, 
and  tenuo  =  to  make  thin  ;  tenuis  =  thin.] 
Thin,  lean,  slender,  attenuated. 

"  The  body  slender,  lank,  and  extenuate."— Sutoet, 
in  voc  Body. 

*  ex-ten  -u-ating,  pr.  var.,  a.,  &  s.  [Ex- 
tenuate, i'.] 

A.  it  B,  .<4s  pr.  -par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ihst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  making 
thin,  lean,  or  slender ;  the  state  of  becoming 
extenuated  ;  extenuation. 

*  ex-ten '-U-at-ing-15r,  adv.  [Eng.  extenuat- 
ing ;-ly.]  In  an  extenuating  manner ;  byway 
of  extenuation. 

ex-ten-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  extenuatio,  from 
extenuaZ'us,  pa,  par.  of  extenuo;  Fr.  extenua- 
tion; Sp.  extemtacion;  Ital.  estenuazimie,  sten- 
iiazione.  ] 

*1.  The  act  of  making  thinner,  leaner,  or 
slenderer. 

*  2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  thin- 
ner, leaner,  or  slenderer. 

"  A  third  sort  of  marasmus  is  an  extenuation  of  the 
body,  caused  through  an  immoderate  beat  and  dryness 
of  the  parts."— fforppy. 

3.  The  act  of  representing  as  less  wrong, 
grave,  or  serious  ;  palliation  ;  excuse. 

"Nor  ia  it  possible  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for  the 
public  good."— J/acawfuy."  Bitt.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

i.  Mitigation,  alleviation. 

"When  sin  is  to  l>e  Judged,  the  kindest  enquiry  is 
what  deeds  of  charity  we  can  alledge  in  extenuation  of 
our  punishment."— v(f(CT-6»rv.-  SemvynA,  voL  iL,  aer.  5. 

*  ex-ten'-u-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  exteniuxt(e); 
•ive. ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Tending  to  extenuate  ;  extenu- 
ating. 

B.  As  s^tbst.  :  An  extenuating  plea  or  cir- 
cumstance. 

"Another  extenuativp  of  *he  intended  rebellion." — 
North:  Examen,  p.  370. 

ex-ten'-U-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  extenuat^e) ;  -or.] 
One  who' extenuates. 


ex-ten'-n-a-tor-3^,  a.  [Eng.  exienua.t{t); 
-ory.]  Tending  or  intended  to  extenuate  or 
palliate. 

•  ex-ter''l-&l,  •  £x-ter'-I-&U,  a.  [Ext«- 
Rioit.)     Exterior,  external. 

"  Of  the  outward  man  exferiaU."—Iiede  me  and  be 

not  un^the,  p.  123. 

ex-ter'-i-or,  '  ex-ter-i-our,  a.  &  s.    iPr 

extiT^ur,  from  Lat.  exterior,  com  par.  of  ezier 
or  exterus  =  on  the  outside ;  Sp,  &  Fort 
exterior.  ] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  External,  outside,  outer,  directed  out 
wards  ;  situated,  bounding,  or  limiting  on  the 
outside  ;  opposed  to  interior  (q.v.). 

"  The  exteriour  ayre  whyche  compasseth  the  bodye " 
—Sir  r.  tlyot :  Cattel  of  llelth,  bk.  U. 

2.  Situated  beyond  the  limits  of;  outside 
of  :  as,  a  point  exterior  to  a  circle. 

3.  Coming  from  without;  extrinsic:  as, 
exterior  assistance. 

4.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  foreign  countries  of 
nations. 

B.  As  snhsUintive : 

1.  The  outer  surface  ;  the  outside  ;  the  ex- 
ternal features. 

"Few  churches  present  an  exterior  and  interior 
equally  finished. "—JFuar'ice.-  Italy.  L    (Pref.  Dice.) 

2.  An  outward  or  visible  act,  form,  cere- 
mony, &c. 

exterior-angle,  s. 

Geom. :  An  angle  made  by  produciog  any 
side  of  a  figure — 


Thus  ACD  is  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle 
ABC.  In  the  case  of  parallel  lines  the  exterior 
angles  are  those  formed  without  the  parallels, 
by  the  parallels  and  a  right  line  cutting  them. 
Thus,  if  A  B  and  c  d  be  parallel  lines,  and  e  f 
a  right  line  cutting  them,  the  angles  eoa, 
BOB,  F  H  c,  and  f  u  d  are  the  exterior  angles. 


exterior-screw,  s.  a  screw  cut  npon 
the  outside  of  a  stem  or  mandrel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  one  of  which  the  thread  is  cut 
on  an  interior  or  hollow  surface. 

exterior-side,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  side  of  an  imaginary  polygon, 
upon  which  the  plan  of  a  fortification  is  con- 
structed. 

exterior-slope,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  slope  of  a  parapet  towards  the 
country.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  superior 
slope,  and  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rampart  above  the  escarp,  or  the  berme,  if 
there  be  one.     [Parapet.] 

^  For  the  difference  between  exierior  and 
outside,  see  Outside  ;  for  that  between  exterior 
and  outward,  see  Outward. 

*  ex-ter-i-or'-i-tj^,  s.    [Fr.  extirioriU.] 

1,  Surface  ;  exterior  or  external  parts ;  ex- 
ternality. 

2.  An  undue  subordination  of  the  inner  or 
spiritual  to  the  outer  or  practical  life  in  reli- 
gious matters.    (Ogilvie.) 

ex-ter'-i-Or-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  exterior;  -ly.] 
On  the  exterior  or  outside  ;  outwardly,  ex- 
ternally. 

"  You  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  (•arftfHor/tf, 
Is  y^t  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  inno<'ent  child. 

Shaketp. :  Kins;  John,  It.  «. 

*  ex-ter'-min-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  extermin(ate); 
-able.]  That  may  or  can  be  extcnninated ; 
capable  of  or  liable  to  extennination. 


&te,  fUt.  fUre,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
^,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qn  =  kw. 


exterminate— extinguishable 
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Sx-ter'-min-atO,  v.t.  (Lat.  exterminatus, 
iia.  par.  of  exlenniiio  =  to  drive  beyond  the 
bouudaries  ;  ex  =  out.  away,  and  terminus  = 
a  boundary  ;  8p.  &  fort,  exterminar  •  Ital. 
eitermiiiare ;  Fr.  extervilner.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  To  drive  out  of  ones  borders  or  country  ; 
to  banish  ;  to  expatriate. 

"They  deposed,  exterminated,  ivud  deprived  him  of 
coniiiiuuioii."— /farrow;  0/ the  Poi^e't  tiniireniacy, 

*  2.  To  drive  away  from  oneself ;  to  repel. 

"Muat  things  do  either  associate  and  draw  near  to 
themselves  the  like,  and  do  alai>  drive  away,  chase, 
ami  fj:termimitif  their  eoiitraries."— Bacon  .■  Colours  of 
QontI  A  £oU. 

3.  To  extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly  ;  to  drive 
completely  away. 

"The  tlxed  purpose  of  these  uienlwas  to  exterminal« 
the  SaxuD  co]oiiy."—3facaulaif  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

4.  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to  extirpate,  to 
put  an  end  to, 

"Their  l.inguoge  was  wholly  exterminated  from 
hence  with  them.  '—Bale :  Origin  o/  Mankind,  p.  163. 

*  11.  Alg. :  To  eliminate  ;  to  takeaway  :  as. 
To  exterminate  svirds  or  unknown  quantities 
from  an  equation. 

Tf  For  the  difference  heiween  to  exterminate 
and  to  eradicate,  see  Eradicate. 

^x-ter'-min-a-tedt  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Exter- 
minate.] 

*  A.  As.  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb 
B.  As  adjectii'e : 

*  1.  Expatriated,  banished. 

"To  relieve  our  exterminated  .  .  .  brethren."  — 
Milton :  On  the  Persecutions  of  the  Vaudots. 

2.  Eradicated,  extirpated,  utterly  destroyed 
or  rooted  up. 

Sac-ter-min-a'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.  extermiTiation, 
from  Lat.  exterminatus,  pa.  par.  of  extermino ; 
Sp.  extenTiinacio7i ;  Ital.  esterminazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  exterminating,  extirpating,  or 
destroying  utterly. 

"  The  (jueBtioii  la,  how  far  an  holy  wax  ia  to  he  pur- 
■net),  whether  to  disjilautiug  and  extermination  of 
people  ?  "—Bacoii. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exterminated  or  de- 
stroyed utterly. 

"No  doulite  but  the  towne  of  Bruges  must  nedes 
fall  into  niyne  and  uther  extermination."— Ball  .- 
Benry  t'll  (an.  5). 

3.  The  act  of  eradicating,  exterminating,  or 
destroying  the  influence  of  ;  extirpation,  eradi- 
cation :  as,  the  exterviination  of  crime. 

*  II.  Alg.  :  The  same  as  elimination  (q.v.). 

£x~ter'-inin-a-tdrp  s.  [Lat.,  from  exter- 
mino.] One  who  or  that  which  exterminates 
or  destroys. 

©X-ter'-min-a-tor-^,  a.  [Eng.exterminat(e); 
-ory.]  Exterminating,  destroying  utterly ; 
tending  to  exterminate. 

'■  The  grounds,  reasons,  and  principles  of  those  terri- 
ble, coiifistatury.  and  exterminatory  periods." — Burke: 
Letter  to  n.  Burke.  Etg. 

■  ex-ter'-mine,  v.t.  [Fr.  exterminer,  from 
Lat.  extermino.]    To  exterminate,  to  destroy. 

■■  Your  sorrow  and  my  gvlef 
Were  both  extermined." 

Shakes^. :  As  you  like  It,  Ui  5. 

•  ©X-ter-min'-J-on,  s.  [Lat.  extermino  =  to 
extern^uate.]     Extermination. 

"To  whom  she  werketh  rtter  confusion  and  exter- 
' -I'dal     A  ffp'i.  of  Erasmus,  i'    182. 


ex-teni'«  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  extemus,  from  exte-^^ns 
—  on  the  outside.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  External,  outward,  visible, 

"  My  outward  aL-tioti  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern." 

Shakesp.  :  Othello,  I  I. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  depending  on  some- 
:hing  external  ;  not  intrinsic  or  inherent. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  exterior  ;  the  outward  part  or  form, 

*  2.  Outward  show,  form,  or  deportment. 

"With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. " 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  125. 

3.  A  student  or  pupil  who  does  not  reside 
within  a  college  or  seminary;  a  day-scholar. 
(In  Roman  Catholic  Schools.) 

ex-ter'-nal,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  extern  ;  -a3.] 
A.  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Exterior;  situated  on  the  outside  or  ex- 
terior ;  superficial.   (Opposed  to  internal,  q.v.) 


2.  Visible,  open. 

"  lie  that  commits  only  the  external  act  of  Idolatry 
Is  iw  Kuilty  as  he  that  couimits  the  exttTTial  not  of 
thaiL  -StUlingjleet. 

3.  Being  or  arising  outside  ;  not  intrinsic  or 
inherent;  outside  of  or  separate  from  any- 
thing ;  proceeding  from  witliout. 

"The  treachery  of  hla  own  passions,  and  the  snares 
of  t'xternul  seduction."— Cooan ;  On  the  Passiona,  i. 
(Pref.  Diac.f 

4.  Accidental,  incidental,  accompanying ; 
not  essential. 

5.  Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  the  body. 

"  Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  V!.,  r.  S. 

6.  Foreign  ;  pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
foreign  Gountries  or  nations. 

B.  As  sitbstantive  : 

1.  External  parts,  form,  features,  or  charac- 
teristics. 

"  Adain  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  exteVTials ; 
he  had  a  beautiful  body  as  well  as  an  immortal  aouL" — 
South. 

2.  Outward  form,  rites,  or  ceremonies. 

"God  in  externals  could  not  place  content." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  66. 

*ex-ter-nal-i-§a'-tion,s.  [Eng. exter nalis(e): 

'lUion.]  Tl'ie  art  of  rendering  objective;  giving 
sliape  and  form  to. 

"Such  a  city  would  be  the  externalisation  of  the 
human  spirit  in  the  highest  state  of  development  that 


*  fiX-ter-ual-i^etV.t.  [Eng.  cx;6r?iai(a.);  -ise.] 

To  render  external  or  objective,  to  give  shape 
or  form  to. 

"  Why  else  does  he  [the  i»oet]  '•xtemalite  his  feelings 

—give  them  a  body  r "— J/nWocA: ;  JVeto  Republic,  bk, 

iil,  ch.  ii- 

*  ex-ter-n&l'-i-ty,    s.     [Eng.  external ;  -ity.} 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  external ;  ex- 
teriority ;  separation. 

"Pressure  or  resistance  necessai'ily  supposes  exter- 

TiaiiVy  inthethiui:  wliich  presses  or  resists.  —A.Smith: 

On  file  External  Soises. 

ex-ter'-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  external;  -ly.)  On 
the  outside;  outwardly;  apparently,  visibly, 
superficially. 

"Suppressing  those  holy  incitements  to  vertue  and 
good  life,  which  God's  spirit  ministers  to  nsextprnalhi 
or  internally."— fi^.  Taylor  :  Set  Forma  of  Liturgy,  126. 

*  ex-ter'-ni-tsr,  s.  [Eng.  extern;  -ity.]  Out- 
wardness, the  outside. 

"An  pxferniey  of  corporeal  Irradiation,"— F.  Brooke 
Fool  of  quality,  ii.  249. 

ex-ter-ra'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  exterraneus  : 
ex.  =  out.  away,  and  terra  =  land.]  Belonging 
to  or  coming  from  abroad  ;  foreign. 

ex-ter-ri-tor'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  ex,  and  Eng. 
territorial  (q.v.).]  "  Beyond  the  jurvsdietion  of 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  one  resides. 

ex-ter-ri-tbr-i-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  exterri- 
torial; -ity.]  Exclusion  from  being  held  to 
belong  to  a  particular  territory.  Used  of 
British  ships  in  foreign  waters,  especially 
ships  of  war,  which  are  held  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  British  empire,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  be  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  foreign  state  whose  waters  or  harbours 
they  may  temporarily  enter. 

"  Under  the  first  head  he  [Mr.  Whitbread]  main- 
tained that  the  [Fugitive  Slave]  circular  surrendered 
the  exterritoriality  of  our  public  ships."- 7't?Mes, 
Feb.  23,  18T6. 

*  ex-ter'-sion,  s.    [Lat.  extersio,  from  extersus, 

pa.  par.  of  extergeo :  ex  =  out,  and  tergen  =  to 
wipe.]    The  act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out. 

*  ex-til '»  v.t.  [Lat.  exstillo:  ex—  out,  and 
stiUo  =  to  drop.]    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

*  ex-til-la'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  exstillatus,  pa.  par. 

of  exstillo.]  The  act  of  distilling  or  falling  in 
drops. 

"  They  seemed  made  by  an  exsudatiou  or  extUlalion 

of  petrifying  juices  out  of  the  rocky  earth. "—flcr/iam.- 

Physico-  Theology. 

*  ex-tim'-u-late,  v.t.     [Lat.  exstimulo  :  ex  = 

out,  fully,  and  stim^tlo  =  to  urge,  to  press; 
stimulus  =  a  goad.]  To  stimulate,  to  urge,  to 
press. 

"  Choler  ia  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth 
another,  which,  descending  unto  the  bowels,  extimu- 
I'Ue-s  and  excites  them  unto  expulsion."- flrowfic; 
\'ulgar  Erroars,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  ii. 

*  ex-tim-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exstimuUUio, 
from  exstiinulatuJi,  pa.  par.  of  exstimulo.]  The 
act  of  stimulating  ;  stimulation. 

"The  air  intermixed  is  without  virtues,  and  maketh 
thin  US  insipid,  and  without  any  extiynuiation."— 
Bucon  :  S'atural  Bintory,  \  8-tl. 


ex-tinot,  'ex-tlncte,  a.  [Lat.  extinaius, 
I'a.  iiar.  of  exlingao,  txstinguo  =  to  extinguish 

(q-v.).] 

*  L  Lit.:  Extinguished,  quenched,  put  out: 
as  a  light,  a  lamp,  &c. 

"That  they   may  ...  be  extincte,  lyke  aa   tow   U 
quenched."- /aaiaft  xliiL     {Bible,  1551.) 
II.  Figuratively : 

I.  Having  ceased  to  be  ;  ended,  finished  ; 
come  to  an  end. 

"  Let's  try  and  fix  some  era,  If  we  can. 
When  good  onen  were  extinct,  and  bad  Itetpin  " 

Jenyiis  :  Horace,  ep   L,  bk.  iL 

*  2.  Fallen  into  disuse ;  obsolete ;  abolished^ 
out  of  force. 

"A  censure  inflicted  o  iure  continues,  though  such 
law  be  extinct,  or  the  lawgiver  removed  from  his  office." 
—Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

*  ex-tlnct',  *ex-tincte,  v.t.  [Extinct,  a.\ 
To  make  extinct;  to  abolish  ;  to  make  void; 
to  destroy. 

"It  may  seem  to  his  high  wisdom  meet  to  extinct 
and  make  frusti-ate  the  payments  of  the  said  annates 
or  flrat-fruits,"'— .,<c(s  of  Pari.  23  Benry  VIU..  act  3.3. 

ex-tinc'-teur,  s.  [Fr.  =  extinguisher.]  A 
fire-extinguisher  or  annihilator.  It  wa.s  in- 
vented by  Dr.  F.  Carlier,  and  patented  by  A. 
Vignon  in  July,  1S62  ;  a  fire-annihilator  having, 
however,  been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Phillips  in 
1S49.  The  extincteur  consisted  of  an  iron 
cylinder  filled  with  water  and  carbon-dioxide, 
generated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  It  was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dick.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle 
that  carbon-dioxide,  formerly  called  carbonic 
acid,  extinguishes  lights  or  any  ordinary  burn- 
ing mateiial. 

ex-tinc'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  extinctio, 
from  extinctus,  pa.  par.  o( extinguo.] 

1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or  quenching. 

"Red-hot  needles  or  wires,  extinguished  in  quick- 
silver, du  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the 
laws  of   position    and  extinction.' — Browne:    Vulgar 

Errrjitrs. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extinguished  or 
quenched. 

"The  parts  are  consumed  through  extinct  ion  ottheix 
native  heat,  and  dissipation  of  their  radical  moisttm." 
— Ba  rvey. 

3.  The  act  of  destroying,  exterminating,  or 
jHittingan  endto;  extermination,  destruction, 
suppression. 

"  The  utter  extinction  and  annihilation  of  the 
wicked  after  the  day  of  Judgement."— fftanWW.- 
Essays.  No.  5. 

4.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  extermi- 
nated, or  supi)ressed. 

"  Where  Vice  to  dark  extinction  flies," 

Mickie :  Odes  ,-  knowledge,  ode  i, 

ex' -tine,  *ex-ine,  s.    [Lat.  ex((er)=on  the 
outside,  and  suff.  -ine.] 
Bat. :  The  out^r  coat  of  a  pollen-grain. 

ex-tin'-gnish  (gu  as  g\p),  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat. 
extinguo,  exstinguo,  from  ex  =  out,  and  stinguo 
to  prick,  to  extinguish;  Sp.  extinguir ;  Ital. 
estinguere  ;  O.  Fr.  esteindre  ;  Fr.  eteirulre.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  put  out,  to  quench  ;  as,  a  light,  a 
lamp,  (tc. 


Babington :  Castara,  Elegy,  vli,,  pt.  IL 

2.  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  quench. 

"  To  make  a  blaze  of  geutrie  to  the  world, 
A  little  i)Ufle  ofacorue  exCinguisht  it.  ' 

It.  Joiison:  Every  Man  in  his  Bumour,  L  1. 

3.  To  suppress,  to  stifle,  to  destroy. 

"  It  .  .  .  extinguished  also  the  flames  of  all  other 
vices."— Bate.-  English  Votaries,  pt.  iL 

4.  To  cloud,  to  obscure. 

"  Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmonnt. 
Her  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art." 

Slutkesj).  :  1  Benry  VI.,  v.  3. 

II.  Law  :  To  put  an  end  to  by  union  or  con 
solidation.     [Extinguishment,  II.] 

"By  way  of  extinguishment:  as  if  my  tenant  fo 
life  makes  a  lease  to  A  fi-r  life  remainder  to  B  and  his 
heirs,  and  I  release  to  A  ;  this  extinguishes  my  right  t" 
the  reversion,  and  shall  enure  to  the  advantage  of 
Ij's  remainder  as  well  as  of  A's  particular  estate."— 
Illackstone:  Commettt..  bk.  iL.  ch.  20. 

*  B.  Intran. :  To  be  quenched  or  extin- 
guislied;  to  go  out. 

* ex-tm-guish-a-ble  (gu  as  gw), o.  [Eng. 
extinguish ;  -able.']  That  may  oi*  (tan  be  extin 
guished,  destroyed,  or  supj^ressed  ;  ca^^ble  o* 
or  liable  to  extinction. 

"The  fiery  suh.^tance  of  the  soul  oiiely  extinguiA 
able  by  that  element."— Bi-wwi/ie.-  Cm  Burial,  ch.  L, 
pt.  iv. 


b^l,  b^;  po^t.  J6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  5hin.  benph  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  i: 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -tions.  -slous.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  deU 
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exting^sher— extra 


fix-tin'-gruish-er  (gu  as  gw),  «.  [Eng.  ex- 
tinffuish;  -er.]  One  who  or  llmt  which  extin- 
guishes :  Hpecif.,  a  little  cone  iilai.-«d  ou  the 
top  of  a  burning  candle  to  extiugulsh  tin? 


£XTlNOUlSHER.S. 

light.  Large  metal  extinguishers  were  formerly 
attat-hed  to  tJie  railing's  of  tlie  houses  of  the 
Euglieh  gentry  to  enable  the  footmen  or  link- 
boys  to  put  out  iheir  torches.  Jliiuy  etill 
remain,  especially  in  what  was  the  fashionable 
part  of  London  in  the  last  centurj'. 
"  Of  Pinchbeck's  owu  mixt-metal  mak« 
A  huge  extinguUJfr." 

itaam  :  Ode  to  Mr.  Pincfibeck. 

esE-tln'-gmish-ment  (gu  as  gw),  ^.    lEnt;. 

ej:ting7iislt ;  -mftit.] 

1.  Or/Unary  Language  : 

*  L  The  act  of  extinguishing,  quenching,  or 
putting  out. 

2.  The  act  of  suppressing,  destroying,  put- 
ting an  end  to,  or  abolishing ;  extinction,  de- 
struction, abolition. 

"  He  moved  him  to  a  war  iipoii  Flaudere.  for  ttie 
better  fxtinauishmeitl  ot  the  civil  wars  of  France."  — 
Baron:  Henry  VIl. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  utterly 
destroyed,  exterminated,  or  suppressed ;  ex- 
tinction, destruction. 

•'  When  death's  form  apitenrs.  she  feareth  not 
An  ntter  quencliiug  or  exiinguishrnent." 

Dtiviei  .  /mmortaJiCy  of  the  Sout,  k.  3D,  R.  4. 

*  4.  Abolition,  nulliQcation. 

"Divine  laws  of  Ctiriatiaii church  polity  uuiy  not  be 
altered  by  exthigttiihmeitt' — ffooker. 

n.  Im,iu  :  The  extinction  or  ending  of  an 
estate,  right,  &c.,  by  means  of  merging  or 
consoliduting  it  with  another,  generally  one 
more  extensive. 

ex-tirp',  I'.t.  [Ft.  fstlrper,  from  Lat.  extirjfO, 
exstirpo  =  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots  :  ex  =  out, 
and  stirpo  (genit.  stirpis)  =  a  root ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
txtirpnr ;  Ital.  eMrpare.]  To  extirpate,  to 
eradicate,  to  root  out. 

"  Not  shall  that  nntion  boast  It  bo  with  as, 
But  be  extirpvd  from  our  iiroviucea.' 

akiAtap.     1  Jienri/  I'/.,  Ui.  5 

*  ex-tirp'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  extirp  ;  -<tbk  ] 
Tli.1t  may  oV  can  be  extirpated  ;  liable  to  ex- 
tirjiation. 

"Lest  it  infect  the  ground  with  a  plant  not  easily 
extirpabtc" — Evelyn  :  2'arra. 

ex'-tir-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extirpat7is,  exstirpatns, 
pa.  par.  of  extirpo,  exstirpo.]     [Extirp.] 

L  Orel.  Lang. :  To  eradicate,  to  root  out,  to 
extirpate,  to  destroy  utterly,  to  exterminate. 

"Some  frightful  dis»>a8es  have  been  extirpated  by 
Bcieuce:  and  i>ouie  h.xve  beeu  bauiehed  by  police."— 
Macaaiay:  HUl,  Eng.,  cb.  iii. 

2.  Surg, :  To  cut  out  or  off:  as.  To  extirjxite 
a  wen. 

51  For  the  diiTerence  hetween  to  exiiT^xtte 
and  to  eradicate,  see  Eradicate. 

*  ex-tir-pa'-tive.  a.  [Eng.  extirpatie) ;  -ire.] 
Capable  of  extirpating;  having  a  tendency  to 
extn-jiate. 

"EuabU  oatare  to  go  on  with  the  extirpntire  and 
preventive  rtmedies,' — Cheyne. 

ex-tir-p;a'-tlon,  *  ex-tlr-pa-^ion,  s.  [Fr. 
extirpation,  Irom  Lat.  exstirpatio,  from  exsiir- 
patus,  ]ia.  jiar.  of  exstirpo;  Sp.  extirpacio)L ; 
Ital.  estirpazionc] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  extirpating,  rooting  out,  eradi- 
cating, oi  exterminating ;  extermination,  eradi- 
cation, excision. 

"Furthe^jtir/JdcwTjandablioliahyngof  thebyehoppe 
vt  Rome."— //'!«. •  Nenry  Vin.  («n.  2e). 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  extirpated,  rooted  out, 


or  eradicated  :  total  destruction  or  extermina- 
tion. 

"  ills  brethren  In  apiMH-ent  dancer  of  utter  extirpa. 
tion.~—Warbur(oii :  Divine  LtyuH»H.  bk.  v.,  §,  4, 

gjC'-tir-pa-tdr,  s.  [L;tt.  extirjtaXus^  pa.  par. 
of  fxtirpn,  exstirpo.]  One  who  extirpates, 
eradicatcfj,  or  exterminates  ;  au  exterminator. 

*  ex  -  tir'- per,  s.      tEng.   extirp;  -er.}     One 

who  extirpates  ;  an  extirjiator. 

"  I'oiiiiderB  of  «t;iti:n,  liiw^lvem.  esulrpert  of  tyrautn, 
f.ithriB  of  tlie  jieoplf,  were  honoured."  —  flacon,  in 
Trench  :  On  Ht/me  l>'f.  in  our  Eng.  Did.,  p.  18. 

"•ex-ti-Spi'-Cloua,  «-  [Lat.  extispiclum  = 
an  inspection  of  entrails  for  ]iuj'[)0»es  of 
augury  :  ext(i=  the  entrails,  and  speclo  =  to  look 
at.]  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails  for  puri)oses  of  augury  ;  augurial. 

"Thufi  liiith  he  deladwt  many  nations  unto  his  augu- 
rial and  rxtltplcloat  inventions,  frnni  oisiuU  and  un- 
coutriveit  <»intiugeuoieB,  divining  events  hucceeding." 
— Browne:   Vulattr  Errouri,  bk.  i.,  cIl  xL 

ex-tol',  vA.     [I^at.  extollo  =  to  mise  up  :  ex  = 
out,  and  tollo  =  to  raise.] 
*  1,  LU. :  To  raise  up,  to  lift,  to  elevate. 
"She  left  th'  vnrlghtcoun  world,  and  was  to  heauen 
rxtold."  Spenaer :  F.  q.,  VII.  vll.  37. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  praise,  to  magnify,  to  laud,  to 
hold  up  to  admiration,  to  glorify. 

"Aa  ignomut  and  shallow  r»  peoide  generally  are 
who  epaol  the  paat  at  the  expense  of  the  present." — 
Macaulag  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xv. 

51  For  the  difference  between  to  extol  and 
to  praise^  see  Praise. 

ex-tol'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  extol;  -er."]  One  who  ex- 
tols, magnities,  or  praises  any  person  or  thing. 

"The  late  states  which  Inflict  capital  puniahmeut 
upon  extoUcrg  of  the  Po|>e  s  su|iremacy." — Bacon  : 
Charge  upon  the  Commtuion/or  the  Verge. 

*  ex-tol'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  extol ;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  extolling  ;  the  state  of  being  extolled. 

"  In  Uie  verity  of  extoltnent  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article.  '—Shakesp. :  BamUt,  v.  2. 

*  ex-tor-cion,  s.    [Extortion.] 

*  ex-tor  se,  *  cx-torce,  v.t.    [Lat  extorqveo, 

perf.  indie,  fxtorsi.] 

1.  To  wring,  to  harass,  to  pain. 

"Too  mauy  grieuous  plagues  my  state  txtorse." 
Stirling:  Aurora,  st,  64. 

2,  To  practise  extortion  upon. 

"  By  men  eveo  dead,  as  oft  alive  extorc'd' 

Stirling :  Doomet-day ;  Fourthe  Hour. 

*  £x-tor'-slous,  a.    [Extortious.] 

*  ex-tor  -sious-1^,  adv.    [Extortiouslv.] 

ex-tor" -sive,  a.  [Lat.  exforqneo,  perf.  iudic. 
extorsi;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ive.]  Tending  or  ser\'- 
ing  to  extort  or  draw  from  >>y  compulsion. 

*  ex-tor'-Sive-ly,  a<fi'.     [Eng.  extorsive  ;  -ly.] 

In  an  extorsive  or  extortionate  manner ;  witli 
extortion. 

ez-tort't  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  extoHus,  pa.  par.  of 
extorquco  =  to  twist  out :  ex  =  out,  and  torqueo 
=  to  twist;  Vv.extorquer;  Sp.  &  Port.esiorcer; 
Ital.  esloTcere.'i 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pkys. :  To  wrest  or  wring  anything  from 
any  person  by  ])liysical  force,  threats,  or  toi-- 
ture,  or  undue  exercise  of  power  of  any  sort ; 
to  gain  by  force,  to  exact ;  to  compel  tie  sur- 
render or  giving  of  anything. 

"  Till  the  iujurions  Roman  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us.  we  were  free  " 

i&aAesp.  ,■  Cymbeline,  til.  1. 

2.  MeJit. :  To  draw  from  a  person  with  diffi- 
culty and  against  his  will  :  as,  To  extort  a 
promise  from  a  person  ;  to  extort  an  answer. 

"The  king  did  not  come  into  those  concessions 
fieasouably,  nor  with  a  good  grace:  all  apiieared  to  lje 
exrorfeii  from  him." — Bur/iet:  Hist.  Oufn  Time,  bk.  i. 

II.  Laiv :  To  take  by  extortion. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  practise  extortion. 

"  To  whom  they  never  gave  any  jwiiuy  of  eutertaiu- 
tueut,  but  let  them  feed  upon  the  conntries,  and  exiort 
upon  all  men  where  they  come."— S/jctuct- ;  Present 
Sttile  qf  Ireland, 

*  ex  -  tort',    a.      [Lat.    cxtortns.]      Extorted, 

gained  by  extortion  or  \ioIence.    [Extort,  v.] 
"  Having  great  lordsbiiM  got  and  goodly  fnrms. 
Through  str^^ug  oppression  of  his  power  extort.' 
Spenaer.-  F.  Q..  V.  U.S. 

ex-tort'-er,  *  ex-tor-tour,  s.  [Eng.  ex- 
tort; ■*'r.]  One  who  pnuitises  extortion  ;  one 
who  gains  or  takes  things  by  extortion. 


ex-tor -tion,  •  ex-tor  clon,  «.    [Fr.,  tinm 
Lat.  ext4jrqii&,,  prri.   iiidi<-.  extorai;  Hp.  eXU^ 
sian  ;  Itiil.  e«/oraiom;.J 
L  Ordinary -Langiutge : 

1.  The  act  of  extorting ;  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  wresting  or  drawing  anytliing  from 
others  by  violence,  threatH,  undue  excjeise  o( 
authority,  or  other  illegal  ways ;  opprtauive 
exaction  or  compulsion. 

"  AnJ  therefore  by  ertorUon  I  lere." 

Ckaucer:  C.  T",,  T.OIL 

2.  A  gross  or  extortionate  overcliargc 

"The  Dover  Iwatnien.  whow  extm^iont  may  l<oaat 
the  pi-e»criptlou«  of  three  ceuturies.  carried  otf  hie 
l)urtmaul«au."— ./;  &  lireicer :  Engliih  Btudiet,  ^  U^ 

IL  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  J'^tly.  nlorlion ;  which  cotislsts  in  an  officer's  im- 
lawfally  takinij.  by  tolotirof  his  office,  frum  any  maa 
any  nn)uey  or  thing  uf  value,  that  isinjl  due  to  hliii.  or 
more  tliitn  ludue.  or  l>eIoreIt  indue.  TJie  puui.hmcut 
lor  this  olfentT  is  ihie  and  iiiiprieonnuut.  ;ti.d  sume- 
timeo  a  forfeiture  of  tb^  offlce ;  the  defendant  being 
ftliw  m.-ule  to  render  double  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and 
be  punibhed  at  the  j>k-ABure  of  the  crown,  tliat  Is  to 
say.  ;it  the  dlwr.-tioii  of  the  coMri.''—Blacka</ne  :  C'om- 
mentarirt,  bk.  iv.,  eb,  10. 

*  ex-tor'-tion-a-ble,    a.      [Eng.   extartum  ; 

-able.]     Extortionate. 

■  ex-tor-tlon  -  ar-Sr,  a.  [Eng.  Mfortiou; 
•ary.]  Practising  extortion;  coutaiuiug  or  of 
the  nature  of  extortion  ;  extortionate. 

ex-tor'-tion-ate,  a.  [Eng.  exUMiim;  -ate.] 
Characteri;;ea  by  or  of  the  nature  of  extor- 
tion ;  oppre.ssivc, 

ex-tor'-tion-er,  s.  [Eng.  extortion:  -er.] 
One  who  practises  extortion. 

"The  ill-gotten  wealth  of  the  opprenor  or  error. 

tioner.~—Knox:  Euayt,  Xo.  151. 

*  ex-tor'-tious,  *  ex-tor-sious,  a.    [Eng. 

extort;  -iotu.]      Oppressive,   cruel,   character- 
ized by  extortion  or  oppression, 

"The  exfortiout  cruelties  of  some,  the  corrupt 
wT*fiting  of  Justice  iu  others."— Bp.  Bait:  /lemaius. 


*ex-tor'-tiou8-ly, '  ex-tor-sious-ly.  adv. 

[Eng.  extortious;  -ly.]  With  extortion  or 
oppression. 

"  Tluit  office  was  uomzDODly  mlaaeoaed  tsctorwttnulif.' 
—Sir  T.  More :  iforks.  p.  1,207. 

ex'-tra,  a. ,  s. ,  &  pref.  [Let.  for  extera  =  ex  extern 
parte'=  on  the  outside.  A  Latin  preposition 
denoting  beyond,  further  tlian,  except.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Beyond  what  is  absolute  y 
necessary ;  over  and  above  wliat  is  usn&l ; 
supplementary,  additional :  as,  extra  diet,  an 
extra  charge,  &c. 

B.  Ab  snbst. :  Something  beyond  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  or  usual ;  an  addition  : 
as,  Music  is  charged  as  an  extra. 

C.  As  prefix :  It  is  largely  used  in  English  to 
denote  something  outside  of  or  beyond  what 
is  signified  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

extra-  axillar,  extra-axillary,  a. 

Bot. :  Beyond  the  axil ;  growing  from  above 
or  below  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  branches. 

extra-belief,  t.  Matthew  Arnold's  ren- 
dering of  the  German  Aberglaube,  which  he 
does  not  consider  a<iequately  translated  by 
**  superstition." 

,  **  Extra-b^i^f.  that  which  we  hope,  augur,  imapo^ 
IS  the  poetry  uf  life,  aud  has  the  rights  of  iwetry."— 
Literature  &  Dogirui,  p,  8L 

extra-costs,  s.  pi. 

Law :  Those  costs  or  charges  which  do  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  tlie  luoceediivgs :  am 
tlie  expenses  of  witnesses,  fees  to  counsel, 
court-fees,  &,c 

extra-current,  s. 

Elect. :  An  induced  galvanic  current,  which 
moves  in  the  same  direction  as  the  princip.il 
one  when  contact  is  made,  and  in  the  reverse 
direction  wlieii  it  is  broken.  The  former  is 
called  the  direct  extra-current  and  the  latter 
the  inverse  extra- cun-ent.  The  direct  one 
hei<:htens  the  effect  of  the  princii>al  cnrrent. 
tlie  inverse  one  lowers  it. 

extra-historic,  a. 

Antht'tpol.  :  A  term  applied  by  Tylor  to 
those  regions  which  have  no  history,  and  oon- 
ceming  which  tradition  is  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, owing  to  the  low  mental  conditiop  of 
the  peoi>le.    [Unhistokic] 

"The  inquiry  as  to  the  relation  of  savnpeir  to 
barbarism  mtd  semi<ivilizAtion  lies  almost  entirely  iu 
preiiiati'ric  or  fxtra-hitCoric  regions," — Tylor :  Pri'n*- 
tife  Culture,  i.  35. 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    p6^ 
•r,  wore,  woU;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  nnite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


extraconstellary— extraneoua 
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€x-tra-c6n-8ter-lar-y',  o.    [Pref.  extra, 
aiul  ifiig.  cotistellary  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  A  term  api'Hud  to  those  stars 
which  aro  not  classed  under  any  constellation. 

^X-tracf,  v.t.     [Sp.  extrmr ;  Port.  extraJiir  ; 
Fr.  e:Uraire.]    [Extract,  a.J 

1.  To  draw  or  pull  out ;  to  withdraw  or 
remove  from  a  fixed  position  :  aa,  To  extract  a 
tooth. 

2.  To  draw  out  by  chemical  process ;  to 
distil. 

"  They 
Whom  auuny  Borneo  bears,  nre  stored  with  Htreftui» 
ISirreKlDUH,  nmi  and  rice's  apirit  extract.  ' 

J  Philips:  Cider,  li. 

3.  To  draw  out  of  any  containing  body  or 
cavity. 

"  These  waters  were  extracted,  and  laid  upon  the 
anrrace  of  the  groimd."— fiwrnei.-  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

4.  To  take  from  something  of  which  the 
thing  taken  formed  a  part. 

"  Woinaa  is  her  name ;  of  mau 
Extracted"  Milton  :  P.  Z...  viii  497. 

5.  To  select  a  part ;  to  t*ake  out  or  quote  a 
passage  or  passages  ft"ora  a  book  or  writing. 

'■  To  seehuw  thiat-ase  l3  rei>resentetl,  I  h^ve extracted 
out  of  Uiat  paoipblet  a  few  notorious  falsehnods.*' — 
Sw./t. 

TI  To  extract  ths  Toot  of  a  giunUity  or  nuviher : 
Math.  :  To  ascertain  the  root. 

ix'-tract,  tt.  &  s.    [Lat.  extractus,  pa.  par.  of 

fxtmhfi :  ex  =  out,  and  traho  =  to  draw.] 
*  A*  As  axij. :  Extracted,  drawn,  deduced. 
"  As  the  sun  is  the  very  iaaue  extrad  from  that 
good  "— /••  IfoUand:  Plutarcii,  p.  839. 

B.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Tliat  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
anytliing. 

2.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  from 
any  sulistaiice  by  heat,  distillation,  or  other 
chemical  process.     [II.,  1.]  • 

"In  tiiictureB,  If  the  sii|»erfliioua  spirit  of  wine  lie 
distilled  ott  it  leaves  at  tlia  bottom  that  thicker  aul)- 
staiice,  which  chemiata  call  the  extract  of  the  vege- 
tablcB."— ifoyfe, 

3.  An  abstract  or  passage  quoted  from  a 
book  or  writing  ;  an  excerpt,  a  quotation, 

■'There  appeara  In  this  extract  such  simplicity  and 
goodness."— .^'/inrp  ■  Defence  of  Christianity. 

"  4.  Extraction,  descent. 

"  The  ai^oatle  gives  it  a  ViUue  suitable  to  Its  extract. 
bniudiug  it  with  the  most  i^ominious  imputation  of 
ICMJii-ihness."— SoufA. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  I'harm :  Extracta.  These  are  of  three 
kinds :  (1)  Green  extracts,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing the  juice  of  plants  to  130°  F.,  to  coagulate 
the  green  colouring  matter,  filtering  and  heat- 
ing to  200°  P.  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
again  liltcriug.  The  juice  is  then  evaporated 
to  a  thin  syrup  at  140°  P.,  the  green  colouring 
matter  is  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to 
the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract.  (2)  Ex- 
tracts formed  by  treating  drugs  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  obtained.  (3) 
Extracts  formed  by  treating  drugs  with  spirits 
of  wine,  and  then  evaporating.  {Garrod : 
Mat.  Medica.) 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  copy  of  a  deed  or  other 
document,  authenticated  by  the  proper  officer, 
the  original  of  which  either  is  in  a  public 
record,  or  a  transcript  of  which,  taken  from 
the  oiiginal,  has  been  presei-ved  in  a  public 
record. 

extract  of  gamboge,  s.  The  colouiing 
matter  of  gamboge,  separated  from  the  gi'eenish 
gum  and  impurities  by  solution  in  alcohol  and 
preciiutation.  By  the  process  it  acquires  a 
powdery  texture,  whicli  renders  it  capable  of 
being  mixed  with  oil  for  use  in  glazing. 
{Weak.) 

extract  of  lead,  s.  Impure  acetate  of 
lead,' obtained  \*\  iimiing  litharge  in  vinegar. 

ex-tract -a-ble.  ex-tract -i-ble»  a.  [Eng 
extract;  -afjle.]    Tliut  may  or  can  be  extracted. 
"  No  more  money  waa  extractibJe  from  his  pocket.' 
— nicAeiu  ■  Uncotnmercial  Traveller,  ch.  xxvlii. 


ex-trict-i-form,  a.     [Eng.  es^act;   i  con- 
nective, and  Eng. /onn.J 

Cheni. :  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of 
an  extract. 

ex-tr5.Ct'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Extract,  v.] 
A.  .4s  ;>r.  jmr. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  aJJective : 
1.  Drawing  or  pulling  out ;  withdrawing. 


*  2.  Distracting,  absorbing. 

"  A  most  extrarHnif  frenzy  of  mine  own 
Fnim  my  reiuombruice  clearly  b;iutHhed  hia." 

Muikiip. :  Tw-ilfth  iVif/iU,  v.  L 

C.  As  sithst. :  The  act  or  process  of  drawing 
out ;  extraction. 

ex-tr^C'-tlon,  $.     [Fn.  from  Lat.   extract  io, 
from  extractus,  pa.  par.  of  extruho;  Sp.  exlrac- 
cioii;  Ital.  estraziane.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  extracting  or  drawing  out ;  as, 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  &c. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  extracting  or 
drawing  anything  from  a  substance  by  che- 
mical process,  as  an  essence. 

*  3.  That  which  is  extracted  or  drawn  ;  au 
extract. 

■'  Tli'-y  do  preserve,  as  iu  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  that  livisg  intellect  that  bred  them. ' 
—MUton. 

4.  Descent,  family,  lineage,  derivation,  stock. 

"  CaiuB  Mnriua,  a  rieriou  of  a  plebeian  extraction."— 
South  :  Sermons,  vol.  v.,  aer.  10. 

II,  Math.  :  The  operation  or  process  of  find- 
ing tlie  root  of  any  given  number  or  quantity  ; 
the  method  or  rule  by  which  the  root  of  any 
given  number  or  quantity  is  found.    [Root.) 

*  ex-tract'-ive»  a.  &  a.  [Fr.  extracti/;  Sp,  ex- 
tract ivo.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tending  or  serving  to  extract ;  extracting. 

2.  Tliat  may  be  extracted  ;  capable  of  ex- 
traction. 

"  He  found  1  lb.  of  it  [tbe  soil]  to  contain  from  20  Ui 
30  tn^aiiis  of  extractive  matter  which  Qamed  and 
burned,  and  therefore  was  a  coal  soluble  In  water.'  — 
Kirivanr  On  Manure*,  p.  65, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  Ord.  iMiig. :  An  extract. 

2.  ^fed. :  A  peculiar  base  or  principle  exist- 
ing iu  extracts. 

ex-trac'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  fVom  extractus,  pa.  par. 
of  extraho  =  to  extract.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  He  who  or  that  which  ex- 
traets. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Surg. :  An  instrument  for  removing  sub- 
stances from  the  body. 

2.  Scots  Law :  An  official  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  by  whom  extiacts  of  decrees  and 
otlier  official  documents  are  prepared  aud 
authenticated. 

3.  Cloth-mamifac. :  A  machine  for  expelling 
water  from  textile  fabrics  by  tlie  application 
of  centrifugal  force  ;  a  hydro -extractor. 

•  ex-tra-dic'-tion-a-ry,  a.     [Lat.  cx(ra  = 

beyond,  without,  and  rfa'/io  =  a  word,  a  say- 
ing.] Out  of  or  beyond  words ;  not  formed 
of  words ;  consisting  in  reality  and  not  in 
words.    [Diction.] 

"  These  exfrndjodVinary  and  real  fallacies." — Browne: 
Vutgcir  En-ours,  bk.  i.  ch.  iv. 

ex-tra-dl'-tloil,  s.  &  a.  [Fr,,  from  Lat.  ex 
=  out,  and  traditio=-3.  handing  over;  trado 
=  to  hand  over.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  The  handing  over  or  deliver- 
ing up  by  one  nation  to  another  of  fugitives 
from  justice  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  entered 
into,  where Ijy  each  nation  binds  itself  to 
deliver  up  to  the  other  criminal  refugees. 

B.  Asadj,  :  Pertaining  to  the  surrender  or 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  justice  :  as,  an 
extraditio7i  treaty. 

ex'-tra-dite.  v.t.  [hat.  ex=  out,  away,  and 
trtuiit'its,  pa.  par.  of  trado  =  to  hand  over,  to 
deliver  up.]  To  surrender,  hand  over,  or 
deliver  uj),  as  from  one  nation  to  another  :  as, 
To  extradite  a  criminal  refugee. 

"It  la  doubted  whether  be  will  be  extraditedtor  this 
offeute."— 0(ti/y  .Vetes,  July  19,  1883. 

ex-tra'-dos,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  «(ra=  with- 
out, lieyond,  and  Fr.  dos;  Lat.  dorswm  =  the 
back.] 

Arch.  :  The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch, 
measured  on  the  top  of  the  voussoirs,  as  op- 
posed to  thtj  soffit  or  intrados. 

CX-tra'-dosed,  a,    [Eag.  extrados ;  -ed.] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  an  arch  wlien  the 
curves  of  the  intrados  and  exti-adoa  ai'e  con- 
centric and  })aranel. 

ex-tra-do'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  es^ra,  and  Eng. 
dotal' {y{.v .).']'  Not  beioliging  to  dower:  as, 
extradotal  property. 


"ex-tra-du^e,  a.  [I.at.  erfru  —  outside, 
without,  and  duco  =  to  draw,]    Drawn  out. 

"If  the  Houle'lw  nut  «x(ra(li'c«  or  drawn  oat  of  tlu 
matter."— tfuu/0.  Mag-Aitro-Mantix,  p.  S3. 

*ex-tra-eS'Seii'-tlal  (tial  as  shal),  a. 

[Pref.   extra,  ami  Eng.  esstntUd  (q.v.),]'    Not 
essential ;  beyoml  what  is  essential. 

"They  persuiwled  niudesty  in  aU  extr(ie4sential  doo. 
trinea."—0la7ieUl :  £:»»uu.viL 

ex-tra-f  6-U-a'-ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. /oiiaccous  (q.v.).J 

Hot.:  Beyond  a  leaf;  away  from  the  leaves 
or  inserted  in  a  different  place  from  them. 

•  ex-tra-for-a'-ne-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  extra  = 
witliout,  beyond,  and  /^ras  =  out  of  doors.] 
Out  of  doors  ;  out-door. 

"The  weather  aud  a  variety  of  extraforaneoiu  occu- 
pations .  .  .  luako  it  difficult  for  me  to  And  opportu- 
nities for  v/ritivu^.'—Cowper. 

•  ex-tra-ge'-ne-oiis,  «.    [Lat.  extriL  =  with- 

out,  beyond,   aud  genus  =  o.   race,  a    kind.] 
Belonging  to  another  kind. 

ex-tra-ju-di'-cial  (clal  as  shal).a.  [Pref. 
tjrfju,  and  Eng.  judicial  (q.v.).]'  Beyond  or 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty  or 
jTocess.  An  extrajudicial  dictum  is  the  same 
as  an  obiter  dictum.     [Obiter.] 

"Tlie  extr-ijudiciat  interpo'titiou  of  the  Judges  not- 
withstaudiuK."—  Burke :  Charge  againU  Warren 
Battings. 

ex-tra-ju-di'-cial-l3^  (cial  as  shal),  adv. 
[Eng,*  extrajudicial;  -ty.]  In  a  manner  diffe- 
rent from  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  duty 
or  process. 

"  The  conflmintion  of  an  election  may  be  aaid  to  be 
done  extrajudiciuUy,  when  opposition  ensues  there 
M-^ou."— A ylijfe:  Parergon. 

•ex-tra-lim'-i-tar-y,  rt.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eng.  livutanj  (q.v,).]  Being  or  lying  beyond 
the  limits  w  bounds  :  as,  extralimitary  land. 

*ex~tra-l6g -ic -al,  «.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Eug.  logical  (q.v.).  J  Lying  out  oP  or  beyond 
the  province  of  logic,     i^iir  W.  Hamilton.) 

"ex-tra-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
logical  ;  -ly.]  In  an  extralogical  manner : 
without  recourse  to  logic. 

"This  wiis  by  logiciaus  recognised  contingently  aud 
therefore  ex(ra/oi;ica»^,'~iS»i-  IV.  .Hamilton.  iOgilvxe.) 

•  ex  -  tra  -  mi'-  ssion,  s.     [Lat.  extra  =  out, 

beyond,'  and  viinsio  =  a  sending  ;  miito  =  to 
Bcnd.]     A  sending  out;  emission. 

"Aristotle,  Alhazeu,  aud  others,  hold  that  sight  la 
by  reception,  and  uot  by  extramisnorL~--Broicne :  Vul- 
gar Erroum,  bk,  liL,  ch.  vii. 

*ex-tra-inun'-dane,  a.  [Pi-ef.  extra,  and 
Eng.  uiunduHC  (q.v,).]  Beyoud  the  limits  ot 
the  material  world. 

"  Tiaa  philosopliy  thiit  gives  the  exact«st  topogniphy 
at  the e.rtramu/idane Bi)&ces.'—atanDiU :  Sc^sii Ht-^n- 
tifica,  ch   xvi, 

ex-tra-miir'-al,  a,  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
viurdl  (4, v.).]'  Beyond  or  outside  of  the 
walls  or  boundaries  of  a  place.  Tlius  it  \a  the 
word  especially  applied  to  burials  in  cemeteries 
outside  of  towns,  as  oiii)o.sed  to  intramural — 
i.e.,  in  the  town  churches  or  churchyards. 

ex-tran'-o-oiis,  a.  [Lat,  extraneus,  from 
extra  ~  without,  beyond  ;  Sp,  exttuiio ;  Port 
est)-anho.]  Foreign  ;  not  belonging  to  a  thing; 
not  intrinsic ;  external,  not  essential. 

"Eelatiou  is  not  contained  iu  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  Bometliiug  extraneous  &nd  superinduced." 
— Locke. 

*|[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
neous,  extri)Lsic,  and  foreign  :  *'  Tlie  extraneous 
is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural 
part  of  anytlung  ;  the  extrinsic  is  that  whicli 
forms  a  p;ut  or  has  a  conneetion,  but  only  in 
an  indirect  form  ;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or 
component  part ;  the  foreign  is  that  which 
forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind  of 
connection.  ,  .  .  Extraneous  and  extrinsic 
have  a  general  and  abstract  sense ;  hat  foi-eign 
has  a  particular  signification ;  they  always 
Ijass  over  to  some  ol'ject  either  expressed  or 
understood  ;  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas,  or 
extrinsic  worth  ;  but  that  a  j>articular  mode 
of  acting  is /ireigif  to  the  general  plan  pui-sued. 
Anecdotes  of  ]>rivate  individuals  would  be 
extruTuous  matter  in  a  general  history;  the 
respect  and  credit  which  men  gain  from  their 
fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude  is 
the  ea-frntsic  advantage  of  virtue  ;  it  is  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  one  who  is  making  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  to  enter  into  details  in  any 
particular  part."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synou.) 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,     ph  =  £ 
-dan.  -tlau  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious»  -sioos  =  shiis,    -We.  -die,  -Sic.  =  b^l,  deL 
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extraneously— extravagantly 


extraneous  modulation,  s. 

Musir:  A  iiioduUitiim  to  ;iii  i_xtreme  or  un- 
related key.     (Stainer  £  Uarrett.) 

Bx-tran'-e-OU8-l^,  fulv.  [Eug.  txlTaneous; 
-ly.}     In  an  extraneous  manner. 

"By  thulr  being  extraneoutly  oveiruleil. '— /.rtw' 
Theory  of  ReUgion,  i)t  IIL 

•  eX"  tra-6c'-u-lar,  a.  [Pref.  ^xira^  aud 
Lng.  ociilar  (4. v.).] 

Enlom.  (0/  some  antenrm)  :  Inserted  on  the 
outfldes  of  the  eyes. 

«-tra-6f-f  i -cial  (clal  as  slial)»  a.  [Pref. 
extra'  and  Eng.  official  (q.v.).]  Beyond  or 
without  the  limits  of  omcial  duty. 

Sx-tra-or'-din-a-ri-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
ordinary: -/»/.]  In  an  extraordinary  manner 
or  degree ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  out  of  the 
ordinary  or  usual  course;  remarkably,  un- 
commonly. 

"An  (irdlimiice  ImmedUtely  »nd  extraordlnarilt/ 
reveiiled  from  Qotl."— War  burton  :  Alliance  bettreen 
Church  Jt  Stat*,  bk.  i.    (Notea.) 

ex-tra-or'-^m-a-ri-neBS,  *  ex-tra- 
or-din-a-rl-nesse,  .'i.  [Eng.  extraordi- 
nary; -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  extra- 
ordinary, unusual,  or  out  of  the  common; 
uncommonness,  remarkableness. 

"  T  choose  some  few  either  for  the  extraordinarineu 
of  their  giiUt.  or  the  frequency  of  their  practice."— 
Government  of  the  Jongiie. 

6x-tra-or'-din-a-ry  *  ex-tra-or-din- 
a-rlj  *ex-tra^r-aln-a-rle.  a.,  adv.,  & 
s.  [Lat.  extraordiiiarius,  from  extra  —  beyond, 
and  ordinarius  =  ordinary  (q.v.);  tip.  &  Port. 
esUraordmario ;  lial.estraordinario;  Ft.  extra- 
ordinaire.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  ordinary  or  common 
Cour.se  or  order;  unusual;  not -usual,  cus- 
tomary, regular,  or  ordinary. 

"The  Indians  worshipped  rivers,  fountains,  rocks. 
or  great  stones,  aud  all  things  which  seemed  to  have 
aouiethiug  extraordinary  in  them.'— SlUlina/teet. 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  or  unusual  degree  or 
kind  ;  remarkable,  uncommon ;  rare,  eminent ; 
wonderful. 

"The  house  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not 
ftfTecting  so  much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fiueness, 
sa  an  honoiurable  represeutlog  of  a  firm  stateliuess.  '— 
Sidney 

3.  Special ;  sent  or  appointed  for  a  special 
purpo-se  or  occasion  :  as,  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary. 

*  4.  Foreign ;  mercenary. 

"Souldlers  of  another  country  that  come  to  serve 
lor  paye :  extraordinari*  BuuMiers.'—iVomen' la  (or. 

*  B.  -^5  adv. :  Extraordinarily,  uncom- 
monly, remarkably. 

*'  They  have  extraordinary  good  eyes,  and  will  dlscry 
a  sail  at  sea  farther,  and  see  any, thing  better,  than 
^t.'^Dampier  ■   Voyage*  (an.  16B1|. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  Any  thing  extraordinary, 
unusual,  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  order, 
or  kind. 

"  AH  the  extraordinariet  in  the  world,  which  fall 
out  by  no  steady  rules  and  causes,  I  style  prodigies 
preternatural."—/.  Spencer.  On  Prodiffiei,  p.  16a 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extra- 
ordinary and  renuirkable  :  "  These  words  are 
epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary ;  and 
in  that  sense  the  extraordiiiary  is  that  which 
in  its  own  nature  is  remarkable :  but  things, 
however,  may  be  extraordinary  which  are  not 
remarkable,  and  the  contrary.  The  extraor- 
dinary is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary 
course,  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkabh,  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  government  :  on  the  other 
band,  wlien  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  more  than  remarkable.  There  are  but 
few  extraordinary  things,  many  things  are 
remarkable:  the  remarkable  is  eminent;  th»^ 
extraordinary  is  supererainent :  the  ertraor- 
di/iary  excites  our  astonishment;  the  remark- 
able only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention, 
Tlie  extraordinary  is  unexpected  ;  the  remark- 
able is  sometimes  looked  for."  (Crabb ;  Eng. 
Synon.) 

extraordinary  ray,  5. 

Optics :  One  of  the  two  rays  resulting  from 
double  refraction. 

Sx-tra-pa-ro'-chi-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Kn^.' pctroc.hial  (q.v.).]  Beyond,  outside  of, 
or  not  reckoned  within  the  limits  uf  any 
parish. 


In  extra-parocliial  placei :  though  It  uiay  be  douh 
liow  far  this  article,  na  well  aa  the  laitt,  cau  be  reckoned 
part  of  hia  revenue :  since  a  cirody  supiwrtBonly  liU 
cbaithilnn.  and  these  extraparochial  tithes  are  hel.J 
under  hu  iuiplied  trust,  that  lie  will  disinbute  theiu 
for  the  good  of  the  clergy  In  general."— fl/ucA-rtwia  ; 
Vomnient.,  bk.  1.,  fh.  8. 

ex-tra-pa-r6'-chi-al-l^»  adv.  [Eng.  extra- 
jKirociaal':  -ly.]  Uut'of  ur  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  parish. 

"  In  the  caae  of  a  chapel  axtrapanjchlally  situate."— 
Bortley :  Charget.  p.  207. 

ex-tra-ph^rf-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
Kug.  'phijsical{i\.\'.}.^  Not  subject  to  or  bound 
by  physical  laws  or  methods. 

ex-tra^pro-fo -sslon-al.  a.  [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  professional  isi.\ .).'\  Foreign  to,  or 
not  coming  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
profession. 

ex-tra-pro-vin'-cial  (oial  as  shal),   a. 

[Pref!  fj(r(i.  ami  Eng.  provincixil{q.\.).']  Out 
of  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  same  province 
or  jurisdiction  ;  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  archbishop. 

"  An  extraprovincial  citation  is  not  valid  .  .  .  above 
two  days' Journey  " — Ayliffe :  Parergon. 

ex-tra-regf'-U-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  ano  E.ig. 
regular  (q.v.).'J  Out  of  rule  ;  beyond  ordinary 
rules. 

"  Such  things  as  these  are  ezfrareffular  and  coutln. 
gent. '— B/».  Taylor:  DUc  of  Confimuition.  S  6- 

ex-tra-ter-rl-tor'-i-al.  a.  [Pref.  extra, 
and  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.).]  Beyond,  or  with- 
out the  limits  of  a  particular  territory  or 
jurisdiction. 

ex-tra-ter-ri-tdr-i-&l'-i-t3^,  s.  [Pref. 
extra;  Eng.  territorial  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ity.] 
Immunity  from  a  country's  laws  like  that 
enjoyed  by  an  ambassador.    (WTiarton.) 

ex-tra-trop'-ic-al.  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and 
FAi^.' tropical  (q.v").]  Beyond,  or  outside  of 
the  tropics,  north  or  south. 

"  ex-traught  {gh  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Ex- 
tract, v.] 

1.  Distracted,  distraught. 

"  Beiug  extraught  of  her  imnd.' —Brende :  <iuintus 
Curtius.  fo.  227. 

2.  Extracted,  descended. 

■'  Shameat  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
tra ught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  baaebom  heart  T 

Siaketp.  :  3  Henry  VI..  il.  2. 

ex-tra-u'-ter-ine,  a.  [Pref.  extra,  and  Eng. 
uterine  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  term  applied  to  a  rare  condition 
of  morbid  gestation,  generally  the  sequence  of 
pelvic  inflammation,  extending  to  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  rendering  the  passage  impervious  to 
the  fertilized  ovum.     (Qiiain:  Diet.  Med.) 

ex-tHiv'-a-gan9e.  t  ex-traV-a-gan-^y, 

s.  [Ft.  extravagance,  from  Low  Lat.  extrava- 
gans,  from  Lat.  extra  =  beyond,  without,  and 
vagans  =  wandering,  pr.  par.  of  vagor  =  to 
wander;  Si*,  extravagancia ;  Ital.  estraiHtganza.] 

1.  A  wandering  from  the  prescribed  or 
proper  course  ;  a  digression. 

"  I  havetroubled  you  too  far  with  ihla  extravagance  : 
I  shall  make  no  delay  to  recall  myself  into  the  road 
again. " — Sa  mmo  nd. 

2.  A  wandering  or  going  into  excess  or  be- 
yond due  limits. 

"  The  Croisades  gave  much  occasion  to  these  iuititu- 
tious:  and  the  extravagance  was  carried  bo  far,  that 
the  military  orders  were  instituted  among  the  rtst."  — 
BoUngbroke :  A  uthority  in  ilattert  of  Religion,  essay  iv. 

3.  Outrage,  violence,  excessive  vehemence. 

"  How  many,  by  the  wild  fury  and  extravagancy  of 
their  own  paasious.  have  put  their  bodies  irto  a  com- 
bustion,"—rinofaon. 

i.  Unnatural  tumour  ;  bombast. 

"Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Alm&nzor. 
cry  vengeance  upon  me  for   their    extravag 
Dryden. 

5.  "Wildness,  irregularity,  outrage. 

"To  keep  the  private  soldiers  .  .  .  from  running 
into  greater  extravaganciei  and  disorders," — Ludlow  : 
Me»ioiri.  i.  166. 

6.  "Wildness,  want  of  restraint. 

"  Could  we  trust  the  pxtravngancy 
Of  every  poet's  youthful  fancy, 

Lloyd  ■  A  /'am ilia r  Letter  of  Rhy met. 

7.  Excessive  expenditure ;  waste,  prodi- 
gality, profusion,  dissipation. 

"3he  was  so  exi>ensive.  that  the  Income  of  three 
<lukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her  extravagance."— 
Arbuthnot. 

*  8.  A  caprice. 

"Bnliimond  was  then  in  his  extravagandet." — Comi- 
cat  Bat.  of  Francion  ( 1656J. 


ex-'tr&T'-a-gant,    a.   ti  s.      [Fr.,  from   Low 
Lat.  extravu'jiins,  fiom  extra  =  beyond,  with- 
out, and  vugor  -  to  wander  ;  Sp.  extravagante  ; 
Ital.  estravagante.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1,  Wandering  out  of  due  bounds  or  limits. 

"  The  rxCranagant  aud  erring  spirit  hlet 
Tu  his  couliue.'  HhaJcetp. :  lium(0l,  L  L 

*  2.  Wandering,  digressing,  circuitims. 

"  1  fcfreatly  admired  tli«  extravagant  tumlugB.  tn- 
sliiuati'iiis,  and  growth  of  certalue  birch  tre«fi  among 
the  rocka."- A'peJyii :  iiemuin. 

3.  Not  kee])ing  within  due  bounds ;  un- 
restrained, wild,  uregnlar, 

"There  a]>i>ears  e'niiething  nobly  wild  and  extratO' 
gant  in  great  natural  genlunea,"- .HiWi»o»i. 

4.  Excessive,  exceeding  due  bounds. 

"They  tinifd  Dr.  Maiiiwaring  £l.<K)Ofor  a  foolish  and 
exfravit/jniit  sermon  uiK)n  uiviii%ichy.'— J.  3,  Brtwer: 
Englith  StuUlet.  p.  03. 

5.  Wasteful,  profuse,  prodigal,  or  lavish  in 
expenditure. 

"  .Kn  extrwagant  man.  who  has  nothing  else  to  r*- 
couiiiieud  him  but  a  false  generosity.' — Additon: 
spectator. 

G.  Wasteful,  excessive,  profuse,  prodigal : 
as,  His  expenditure  is  extravagant. 

*  7.  Wild  or  foolish  in  fancies  or  thoughto. 

"  Bhall  I  Ije  so  extravagant  to  think 
That  happy  Judgmeuta  aud  composed  spirits. 
Will  challenge  me  for  taxing  such  a«  these?" 

B.Jonaon:  Kcery  Man  out  qfhiiBumour.  (ludoct.) 

£>.  As  s^ibstantive : 

*  L  Ordmary  language  : 

\.  One  who  is  bound  by  no  general  rules ; 
one  who  goes  to  excess. 

"The  extravojtnnfi  among  m  may  be  really  dia. 
tracted  in  the  anairs  of  religion,  '-Uftinpilf .'  Euuyt,  iv. 

2.  One  wlio  is  extravagant  in  his  expendi- 
ture ;  a  wasteful  or  prodigal  person. 

'*  The  wild  extravagant,  whose  thooghtlesa  hand 
With  lavish,  tasteless,  pride  commits  exiienM." 
Dodsley  :  Pain  *  Patience. 

XL.  Ch.  Hist.  (PI.  Extravagants) :  A  collec- 
tion of  opinions,  decrees,  &c.,  constituting 
part  of  the  canon  law,  and  published  after  the 
Clementines.  Twenty  of  tliese,  the  first  pub- 
lished ,  were  called  Extravagantes  Joannis, 
having  been  sent  forth  in  a.d.  1317,  by 
Pope  Jolm  XXIL  To  these  have  been  added 
five  books  containing  decrees  by  subsequent 
popes,  called  Extravagantes  Communes.  These 
brought  down  the  collection  to  the  year  1483. 
The  reason  why  they  were  called  Extrava- 
gants was  that  in  place  of  being  digested  or 
arranged  with  the  other  papal  constitutions, 
they  were  in  a  manner  detached  from  these 
aud  stood  apart. 

'  'Twenty  consti tutions  of  pope  John  XXII.  are  called 
the  extravagantt :  for  that  they  being  written  in  no 
order  or  method,  ragantur  extra  corput  coltectionum 
eanoniim.'—Ayli^e :  Parergon. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extrawi- 
gant,  lavish,  profuse,  &nd  prodigal :  "The  idea 
of  using  innnoderately  is  implied  in  all  these 
terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extmi^agant 
man  spends  his  money  without  reason ;  the 
prodigal  man  spends  it  in  excesses.  .  .  .  One 
may  be  extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it 
exceeds  one's  means  ;  one  cannot  be  prodigal 
without  great  property.  .  .  .  Extravagant  and 
prodigal  serve  to  designate  habitual  as  well  as 
particular  actions  ;  lavish  and  profuse  are  em- 
ployed only  of  that  which  is  particular  :  hence 
we  say  to  be  lavish  of  one's  money,  one's 
presents,  and  the  like ;  to  be  profuse  in  one's 
entertainments,  both  of  wliich  may  be  modes 
of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man,  how- 
ever, in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends 
upon  himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle 
fancies ;  but  a  man  may  be  laiyish  and  profuse 
upon  others  from  a  misguided  generosity.  In 
a  moral  use  of  these  tenns,  a  man  is  extrava- 
gant in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in 
measure  or  application  :  he  is  prodigal  of  his 
strength  who  consumes  it  by  an  excessive 
use  ;  he  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who 
deals  them  out  so  largely  and  promiscuously 
as  to  render  them  of  no  service  :  he  is  profuse 
in  his  acknowledgments  who  repeats  them 
oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than 
are  necessary.  Extravagant  and  profuse  are 
said  only  of  individuals;  prodigal  and  lavish 
may  be  said  of  many  in  a  general  sense." 
(Crabb  ;  Eng.  Syrum.) 

ex-trav'-a-gant-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  extrava- 
gant :  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  extravagant  manner ;  wildly ;  with- 
out restraint. 

"  Mankind  hath  been  more  extravagantly  mad  In 
many  tenet-t  alwut  religion  than  in  anything  else 
whatsoever."- O'anpi/i;  Sermont.  No,  2. 


fete,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thfire ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciiro,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fiill :  try.  Syrian,     ae.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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2.  In  an  unreasonable  or  excessive  manner 
or  (lt!grce  ;  excessively  ;  to  excess  ;  beyond 
due  liniiU. 

"The  Wiug  wftB  not  well  pleased  with  thU  act,  as 
being  extravagantly  severe."— flumet.-  ItUt.  Uien 
Time.  Ml.  1670. 

3.  In  an  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  prodigal 
manner. 

6x-tr&V-a-gant-ne8s,  s.  [Eng.  extrava- 
ydiU;  -ness.]  *Tlie  quality  of  beinfi  extrava- 
gant ;  extravaganre. 

ix-triv'-a-gants,   s.  pi.     [Extravaoant, 

s.,  II. 1       ' 
fix-trav-a-gan'-za.  s.    [Ital.] 

1.  Onl.  Lang. :  An  extravagant  or  vrild 
flight  of  feeling  or  language, 

2.  M-usic  £  Drama  :  A  piece  or  composition 
designed  to  produce  efieet  by  its  wild  irregu- 
larity. It  differs  from  a  burlesque  in  being  an 
original  composition,  not  a  mere  travesty. 

"  TliiB  style  of  dinlogue  is  far  la  advance  of  auything 
that  is  heavd  in  modern  burlesque  or  extravagatita.  — 
Athen€Bum,  March  27.  1880,  p.  420. 

<X-trav-a-g&n'-zi8t,  «.  [Eng.  extrava- 
ganz(a);  -Ist.]  An  extravagant  or  eccentric 
person  ;  a  writer  of  extravaganzas. 

■*  One  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school  of  txtrava- 
ganzuts.''—S.  A.  Poe :  Marginalia,  cxv. 

•ex-triV-a^gate,  v.t.  (Lat.  extTa  ~  beyond, 
without,  an*d  vagohis,  pa.  par.  of  va()or  —  to 
wander.]    To  wander  beyond  due  limits. 

"When  the  l>ody  plungeB  into  the  luxury  of  sense. 
the  mind  wiU  extravagate  through  all  the  regions  of 
•  viciated  imagination."— H'ar&urton  /  Worki.  vol.  i.. 
>er.  30. 

*eX-trav-a-ga'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  extra  =  be- 
yond, without,  and  vagatio  =  a  wandering.]    A 
wandering  beyond  due  limits ;  excess,  outrage. 
"I  do  not  pretend  to  Justify  the  extravagations  of 
the  n\a\i."—Smollet. 

^X-trS.v'-a-Sate,  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat.  extra  =  be- 
yond, witfiout  ;  vas  =  a  vessel,  and  Eng,  suH". 
■ate;  Fr.  extravaser;  Sp.  extravasar ;  Ital. 
tstravasare.] 

A.  Trans  :  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper 
vessels,  as  blood. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  go  out  of  the  proper  vessels, 
as  the  blood  and  humours  sometimes  do. 
(Kersei/.) 

5x-trav'-a-sat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  extravasut(€) ; 
-ed.]  Forced  out  of  the  proper  vessels,  as 
blood  out  of  the  blood-vessels. 

"The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  rxtrarmatfd  bluod  of  pleuretick  iwople.  maybe 
dissulvi^d  by  a  due  degree  of  \\ea.t."-~Arbuthnot :  On 

Albnrn/.'i. 

£x-traT-a-sa'-tton,  s.  [Fr.  extravasation  ; 
8p.  cxtravasacion ;  Ital.  estravasazione.X    [Ex- 

TRAVASATE.] 

1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  the 
proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts. 

"  Cau.iing  also  some  extravatation,''~Boyl« :  Works, 
11.W. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forced  or  let  out 
of  the  proper  containing  vessels  or  ducts  ; 
effusion. 

"  Ailment,  too  viscous,  obstntcting  the  glands,  and 
by  its  acrimony  corroding  the  email  vessels  of  tho 
luucs,  after  a  rupture  and  extravasation  of  blood, 
tasily  produces  an  vAceT.'—Arbti&inot :  On  AHmenU. 

6x-txa-V&S'-CU-lar,  a.  [Pref.  extray  and 
Eng."  msci(;ar'(q.v.).]  Being  out  of  the 
projier  vessels. 

•  2x-tr&V'-e-nate,  a.     [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 

without,  and  vum  =  a  veiu.]  Let  out  of  the 
veins. 

"That  there  U  a  magnetick  way  of  curing  wounds, 
by  anofntlntt  the  weapon ;  and  tliat  the  wound  is 
siTected  in  like  manner  as  ia  the  extravennte  blood  liv 
tliesyuinathetick  medicine  aa  to  matter  of  fa*-t,  IsMJth 
drcumntances  of  goo<l  evidence  asserted."- GJaJiri/f . 
Seepti*  Scientiftca.  ch.  ilL 

•  Sx-tra-ver'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  i-ersio  =  a  turning;  verto  ~  to 
turn.]  The  act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state 
of  being  thrown  out. 

"  Nor  does  there  intetrene  heat  to  aft'ord  them  any 
colour  to  pretend  that  there  is  ma<le  an  extravcr«io'i 
of  the  sulpnur,  or  of  any  of  the  two  other  sujiposed 
principles."— Boy?«.-   Works,  iv,  280. 

•  ex-treat',  s.    [Ft.  extrait  =  drawn,  extracted.] 

Extraction.     [Spejiser :  F.  Q.,  V.  x.  i.) 

Sx-tre'ine,  " ex-treame,  *ex-treexii,  a., 

adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  extreme,  from  Lat.  cxtrt^mtis, 
superl.  of  cxterus  =  outward,  exterior  (q.v.) ; 
9p.  &  Port,  extremo ;  Ital.  esfremo.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  ; 

1.  Last,  farthest,  utmost,  outermost. 

"Tho  haii-y  fool 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  tho  awift  brouk." 
8hakc*p. :  As  i'ou  Lik^  It,  IL  1. 

2.  Last  in  point  of  time  :  as,  the  extreme 
moments  of  life. 

"  The  axtremo  parts  of  time." 

Shtikesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

3.  Last ;  beyond  wliicli  there  is  no  resource. 

"  I  go  the  extrenwst  remedy  to  prove. 
To  drink  oblivion,  and  to  drench  my  love." 

Drydun  :  Theocritus ;  Idyll,  sutill. 

4.  Pressing  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  utmost, 
greatest,  most  violent. 

"The  extremist  hardshli>9  and  difflcultiea  that  ever 
happen  to  any  man.  "—A/kirp;  Hennotu,  vol.  UL.ser.  15. 

5.  Most  intense  or  severe  :  as,  extreme  cold. 
*6.  Exceedingly  strict,  rigorous,  or  severe. 

"If  thou.  Lord,  wilt  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  ami63.  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  Mt"— Psalm  cxxx. 
13.    (Pi-ayer  Book.) 

7.  Carrying  principles  to  the  uttennost  or 
to  excess  ;  holding  the  strongest  views. 

"There  were  laid  on  the  tiible  two  manifestoes,  one 
from  the  left,  or  extreme  liberal  i>arty  in  the  Synod."- 
BritUh  (Quarterly  Review  (IBTa),  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  437. 

8.  Carried  to  excess  or  to  extremes  ;  ultra : 
as,  He  holds  extreme  opinions. 

IL  M%tsic : 

1.  Outside :  as,  extreme  parts,  the  highest 
and  lowest  parts  in  i)art-music. 

2.  Expanded  to  its  furthest  limit :  as,  ex- 
treme intervals,  intervals  greater  than  major 
or  normal  :  e.g.,  c  to  o  J  an  extreme  fifth. 
Such  intervals  are  called  also  augmented, 
Bui>erfluous,  or  sharp. 

3.  Not  closely  related  ;  a  modulation  into 
an  extreme  key  is  one  into  any  key  other  than 
its  own  relative  minor,  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant,  and  their  relative  minors. 

4.  An  old  term  for  any  key  having  more 
than  tliree  sharps  or  flats. 

*B,  As  adv.  :  Extremely. 

"This  laat  fifteen  ycu^s  have  been  extreme  bad  ior 
the  graziers."— irarft«r(o»:  L\fe.    (Apiieudix.) 

C.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  outermost  point 
or  verge  of  anything  ;  the  extremity. 

"  About  midway  between  the  extremes  of  both  pro- 
montories."— Dampier :  Voyages,  vol.  ii..  pt.  iii.,  p.  9. 

2.  The  utmost  point,  stage,  or  degree  that 
can  be  supposed  or  endured. 

"And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce." 
Milton:  P.  L.,  UL  598.  699. 

3.  Excess  ;  the  furthest  point  or  degree  to 
which  any  thing  can  be  carried. 

"Avoid  extremes,  and  shun  the  faults  of  such 
Who  still  are  pleased  too  little,  or  too  much." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  384,  S65. 

i.  Extremity  of  suflering,  misery,  or  distress. 
"Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  x.  97«- 
II.   Technically : 

1.  Logic:  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of 
a  syllogism  ;  that  is,  either  the  predicate  or 
subject. 

"The  Byllogistical  form  only  showa,  that  if  the 
intermediate  idea  ayree  with  those  it  is  on  both  sidea 
immediately  applied  to,  then  those  two  remote  ones, 
or  as  they  ore  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree."— 
Locke. 

2.  Math.  :  Either  of  the  first  and  last  terms 
of  a  proportion,  the  remaining  two  being  the 
means.  Also  in  a  limited  progression,  either 
arithmetical  or  geometrical,  the  first  and  last 
terms  are  called  extremes. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ext/'eme  and 
extremity,  see  Extremity. 

%  (1)  Extreme  and  mean  ratio: 

Geom.  :  The  ratio  where  a  line  is  divided  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  greater  segment  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  whole  line  and 
the  lesser  segment :  that  is,  that  the  whole 
line  is  to  the  greater  segment,  as  that  greater 
segment  is  to  the  less. 

(2)  Chord  of  the  extreme  sixth : 

Music  :  A  cliord  of  modern  growth,  so  called 
because  the  intei-val  of  an  extreme  or  aug- 
mented sixth  is  contained  in  it,  either  directly 
or  by  inversion.    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

(3)  Extremes  of  an  interval : 

Mvsic :  Til e  two  sounds  most  distant  from 
each  other. 

extreme  unction,  s. 

1,  Ecclesio?. :   Application  of  sacred  oil  to 


the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  a  jwrson  dany;er- 
ously  ill,  the  ceremony  being  designed  to 
symbolize  the  application  of  the  oil  of  grace 
to  tho  soul. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :  In  James  v.  14,  15  the  follow- 
ing injunction  is  given:  "Is  any  sick  among 
you?  let  hiiii  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the 
liOni  shall  raise  him  up  ;  and  if  ho  liave  com- 
mitted sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him." 
Here  the  anointing  and  prayer  take  place  in 
connection  with  serious  sickness,  which  they 
are  designed  to  heal,  whilst  there  h*  also  a 
spiritual  element,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Though  little  is  said  on  the  subject  in  Church 
history,  these  directions  were  without  doubt 
duly  followed  in  the  Christian  Church  gene- 
rally in  the  early  centuries,  and  they  have 
been  carried  out  quite  recently,  and  still  are 
so  by  the  "Peculiar  People"  (q.v.).  lu  the 
seventh  century  the  rite  became  prominent, 
and  was  the  subject  of  careful  consideration 
in  the  twelfth,  stress  being  laid  on  the 
sinritual  rather  than  on  the  curative  effects  of 
the  ceremony.  In  the  Council  of  Florence, 
A.D.  1439  to  1442,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.,  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  sacrament,  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  be- 
tween A.D.  1545  and  1563,  confirmed  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  now  administered  as  an  ordinance, 
preparing  a  dying  iierson  for  the  future  stat* 
of  existence  rather  than  with  a  hope  of  re- 
moving his  malady  and  "  raising  him  up  "  for 
further  service  in  this  world.  Extreme  Unc- 
tion is  firmly  rooted  in  the  Romau  Church, 
but  is  almost  universally  disused  among  Pro- 
testants. 

*  ex-tre'me-less,  a.  [Eng.  extreme;  -less.] 
Havin;^'  no  extremes  or  extremities  ;  bound- 
less, limitless,  infinite. 

ex-tre'me-ly,  *  ex-treame-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
extreme;  -ly.]  In  an  extreme  degree;  to  the 
utmost  point  or  degree  ;  very  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Eyther  excessively  whote  or  extremely  colde."— 
Golding  •  Justine,  to.  169. 

•  ex-trem'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  extren^e);  -ist.]  One 
who  holds  extreme  doctrines  or  opinions  ;  one 
who  is  extreme  in  his  views. 

ex-trem'-i-ty",  s.      [Fr.  extremite,  from  Lat. 
extrcmitas.    from    extremus ;    Sp.   extremidad ; 
Ital.  estremitd.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  utmost,  farthest,  or  extreme  point ; 
the  verge,  the  point  or  border  which  forms  the 
termination  of  auything. 

"  Petrarca's  villa  la  at  the  extremity  farthest  from 
YaAxiBL."— Eustace  :  Classical  Tour.  vol.  1-.  ch.  iv. 

2.  The  utmost  parts  ;  the  parts  farthest 
removed  from  the  middle. 

"The  extremity  of  pain  often  creates  a  coldnesa  in 
the  extremiiies.  but  Huch  a  sensation  is  very  cunsisteut 
with  an  iuflammatory  distemper." — Arbutfinot :  On 
Diet. 

3.  The  remotest  or  farthest  parts  or  regions. 

"  They  sent  fleets  out  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  .tthiopiii,  and  impoi'ted  quantities  of  precious 
goods. " —il  rfc  uth  not. 

4.  The  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of  oppo- 
sition, or  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each 
other. 

"  Made  up  of  all  the  worst  extremities 
Of  youth  and  age."       Deitham  :  Sophy,  1.  1. 

5.  The  highest  or  utmost  degree  ;  the  ex- 
treme point,  as  of  pain,  suffering,  heat, 
cold,  &c. 

"  Whether  the  extremity  of  bodily  pain  were  not  the 
greatest  evil  that  human  nature  was  capable  of  suffer- 
mg."~/iay  :  On  the  Creation     (Eplat.  Dedic.) 

6.  A  condition  or  position  of  the  greatest 
distress,  difficulty,  or  danger. 

"Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendlp  miners  ito»d 
bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their  Uvea  dearly.*— 
Macaulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

7.  The  worst  or  lowest  degree  or  kind. 

"  The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extremity 
of  luul  ptietry ;  ur  rather  the  judgment  that  is  fallen 
on  dramatic  writing."— jOrj/doj.-  Cleomenet.    (Pref.) 

n.  Zool.  (PI):  The  limbs— i.e.,  the  legs  and 
arms — because  they  terminate  the  body  in 
the  particular  direction  in  which  they  are 
extended. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  extrem- 
ity and  extreme:  "Extremity  is  used  in  the 
proper  or  the  improper  sense  ;  extreme  in  the 
improper  sense  :  we  speak  of  the  extremity  of 
a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  of  a  dress, 
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but  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  In  the  moral 
sense,  fxirtmity  is  applicable  to  the  outwiiid 
ciicuinataiices  ;  extreme  to  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  nien  :  in  matters  of  diapute  Itetween 
individuaU  it  is  a  hai)py  thing  to  guard  ugainnt 
coming  to  txtremities ;  it  is  t\w  chamctei  iiitic 
of  volatile  tiimjiers  to  be  alwa-ya  in  extremes, 
either  tho  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of 
soridw.'*    (Cruhb, :  Etig.  Sifoon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  extremUg  and 
end,  see  End. 

4Sat-trio-a-ble.  a.  [Enc;.  extrkiale) ;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  extricated,  ordisentanghal. 

"Genu  ftl>uve  n>uiuIiah>cuKed,  Tury:  villous.  HCtwrce 
Kctr'ailiii-  from  the  cnJyx  lucluaint;  imd  RrnspUis  iU"— 
Sir  (F.  JoiieM  :  Select  Indian  Plu'xlt.    [/tichardton.) 

£x'-tri-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  extricatus,  pa,  par.  of 
pxtriix) :  ex  ~  out,  from,  and  triem  =  trifles, 
impediments.] 

1.  To  disentangle,  to  set  free,  to  disembar- 
rass or  discng.igo  from  any  perplexity,  diffi- 
culty, fonipliciilion,  or  embarrassment. 


Bumut    Uiat.  (iwn  Time,  vol.  i.,  I>k.  i. 

*  2.  To  solve»  to  ulcar  from,  doubt  or 
obsenrity. 

'"Vh\'\  'TtriratBfh  thr%t  i^iiestlon  which  bath  bo  much 
troubled  tiia  world"— j^ate ;  Oj^ln  fff  Mankind,  y.  \<i. 

3.  To  set  free,  to  discharge;  to  cause  to  be 
emitted  or  efvolved  :  as  To  extricate  moisture 
from  a  substance. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  extricate 
and  to  disengage,  .see  Djsemgaoe. 

Sx-tri-ca'-tlon,  s.     [Extricate.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  extricating,  dla- 
entaugling,  or  fleeing  from  any  difficulty, 
perplexity,  or  complication. 

"She  finds  heraelf  bouud  by  the  Iron  chain  of  ctr- 
enni9t:<iice,  froio  which  she  can  obtain  no  exfrication." 
— W.  S.  aiadslMie:  Juventus  Mundi.  i>.  507. 

2.  The  act  or  proces.s  of  sending  out  or 
emitting  :  as,  the  extrication  of  moisture  from 
a  substance. 

*  ex-trin'-se-oate,  a.  fLat.  ex^rinfscus.] 
Coming  from  without. 

"  Whioh  nfttxm  doth  not  forme  of  her  owne  power, 
But  are  extrintecute.  by  inarvAlle  wrout;ht," 

Wisdom  of  Dr.  Dodipol  (ICOO). 

3x-trin'-sic,  *  ex-trin'-sick,  *  ex-trin- 
Siqne,  n.  [Fr.  cxtrinseque,  from  Lat.  cxtrin- 
secus  =  from  without,  from  extriii  =  extrim, 
adverbial  form  from  exter  =  outward,  exterior, 
andscci£5  =  by,  beside.    {Skeat.y] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Outside,  outward,  external ; 
prof-eeding  froui  without ;  not  contained  in  or 
inherent  in  a  body  ;  not  essential ;  opposed  to 
intrinsic  (q.v.). 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  applied  to  facts  and 
matters  deposed  to  on  oath,  but  which,  not 
being  relevant  to  the  point  at  issue,  cannot  be 
taken  as  part  of  the  evidence. 

^  For  the  difference  between  extrinsic  and 
txtraiieous,  see  Extraneous. 

extrlnsic-mascles,  s.  pi 

Anat.  :  ThuSP  musch-s  of  tlio  limbs  which 
are  atta'-hed  i>artly  to  the  limbs  and  partly  to 
tlie  trunk. 

ex-trln'-sic-al,  *  ex-trin-sec-al,  *ex- 
trln-sec-all,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  extrinsic ;  -al.\ 

A.  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Extbin.sic  (q.v.). 

"  A  lioily  cannot  move,  unless  it  be  moved  by  some 
extrhisii-nl  .\^eut ;  absurd  it  is  to  think  thnt  a  body, 
by  :i  iiu;ilitym  it,  cau  work  upon  it%e\.L"—Digby :  On 
Bodies. 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  outward  accident  or  cir- 
eumstauee  ;  something  not  pertaining  to  the 
substance. 

"  Aculuat  any  of  the  circumstantinlB  and  extrinsicnla 
which  belonged  to  it."— II, -y! in:  lieformatiou.  ii.  179. 

ex-trin -sic-al-ly,    •  ox-trin-sec-al-ly, 

oilv.     ["Eing.  extrinsical :  -ly.]    From  without; 

outwardly. 

"  If  to  suppose  the  soul  a  distinct  substance  from  the 
body,  and  exlmisically  advcnieiit  ho  an  error,  almost 
all  the  world  tmtb  been  miataken."— dVanniH. 

*  ex-trin'-sic-al-ness,  s.  {Eng.  extrinsical; 
•ness.]     Ihe  quality  of  being  extrinsical. 

*  ex-tro'-it-ive,  a.  [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 
without,  and  eo  (sup.  itiivi)  =  to  go.]  Going 
after  or  seeking  external  objects. 

t  Sx-tror'se.  ex-tror^-sal,  a.  [Fr.  extrorse, 
as  if  from  a  Lat.  extmr.'ins,  ?or  extroversna,  frnni 
eztra  =  I>eynn(l,  without,  and  versus  =  turned, 
pa.  par.  of  verto  =  to  turn  ;  comp.  dextrors^is.] 


Botany : 

1.  Gen.  :  On  the  outer  side;  turned  outside 
from  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  serien  of  organs 
to  wliieh  it  belongs. 

2.  .Spec. ;  Used  of  the  longitudinal  dehis- 
cence of  an  anther,  when  It  takes  pbice,  as  in 
certain  cases  it  does,  on  the  outer  bidfi,  facing 
tlie  corolla.    Example,  thy  Iridaceai  (q.v.). 

ex-tro-Ter'-sion,  s,    [Lat.  extra  =  beyond, 

without,  and  versio  =  a  turning.] 

.Surg. :  The  turning  of  an  organ  inside  out ; 
as,  for  example,  the  bladder, 

*  ex-truct',  *  ex-struot',  v.t.  [Lat.  exstruc- 
tus,  pa.  par.  u{  ex^truo.]     To  build  or  pile  up, 

"Tbese  blBh  exstnicl^d  nitlroa  be  writ 
ThJit  mort^il  Uulliun  uiuitt  quit." 
Biirom  :  iienuxrka  on  IIarace,,hk..  111.,  ode  3. 

*  ex-truc'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  extmctio,  exstmctio, 
from  exstruo,  extruo.]  The  act  of  building  up|; 
construction. 

*  ex  -  true' -  tive,  a.  [Eng.  extrnct;  -ive.] 
Forming  into  a  structure;  raising  up;  con- 
structing. 

"  II  It  were  not  aa  mty  tar  us  tx)  nay  tbnt  papistnf  U 
both  ntfiruuiUve  and  exfructivt  of  all  wickedneo." — 
futke  :  A'iMW.  to  Fra.rin€t  Heel.  (IMu),  V-  *L 

*  OX-truc'-tdr,  s.  |Lat.  extmctor,  exstmctor, 
from  ej/nw,  exstrun.]  A  builder,  a  constructor, 
a  contriver,  a  fabricator. 

*  ex-tru'de,  v.t.  [Lot.  extnulo :  ex  =  out,  and 
(rudo  =  to  push.] 

X.  To  tliruiit  out  or  away  ;  to  push  ont  or 
off ;  to  drive  off  or  out ;  to  expel ;  to  displace. 

"  Who  30  irregularly  and  wrongfully  had  extruded 
9t  Chrysortoin.  —/Jtrrow :  Of  the  Pope's  Hupreina^y. 

2.  To  expose.    {Drayton:  Baront^  IVars.) 

*  ex-tru'-^lon,  s.  fLat.  extnisus,  pa.  par.  of 
extrudo.]  Tiie  act  of  thrusting,  driving,  or 
pushing  ont ;  expulsion,  displacement. 

"The  treaties  should  be  followed  to  the  e^cCnuion 
fnitii  all  their  dominions, " — Str  T,    WycUt :  To  Crvm- 

*  ex  tu'-ber-an9e.    '  ex-tu'-bcr-an-^y, 

s.  [Lat.  extuherans,  pr.  par.  of  extubero :  ex  = 
out,  from,  and  tuber  =  a  swelling,  a  tumour.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  swelling  or  rising  from  any 
body  ;  a  protuberance,  a  knot,  a  prominence. 

■'■And  the  dry  land  anieared:*  Not  bo  preoisely 
glohous  aa  before,  but  recompenced  with  an  extaber- 
(I 'icy  of  hills  and  mountains."- Grejorj/ ,■  -V<>(«  on 
Passages  in  Scripture,  p.  11*. 

2.  Med. :  A  swelling  or  rising  of  the  fle.sh, 

*  ex-tu'-ber-ant,  a.  [Lat.  extuberans,  pr. 
par.  of  extubero.]  Swelled  up ;  protuberant, 
rising  up. 

"*  A  yolk  exUihirrant  in  the  middle  at  the  underenr- 
iACt'—ArchcBologia,  vol.  xiL  (179S),  p.  42. 

*  ex-tu'-ber-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  extuheratus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.]  To  swell  or  rise  up  ;  to  be- 
come protuberant. 

*  ex-tu-ber-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  extuheratus,  pa. 
par.  of  extubero.}  The  act  of  swelling  up  ;  a 
swelling,  a  protuberance. 

"In  both  there  is  matter  for  humility  to  work  on; 
in  buth  there  are  excreaueoce.')  and  extuberationa  to  be 
loi.t  off."  —' I'lU-indon :  tiermom  (1647).  p.582. 

*  ex-tu-mes'-5en9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ertit- 
ijwscejis,  pr.  par.  of  earfumesco :  e.r=out,  and 
tumesco  —  to  bea:in  to  swell ;  incept,  of  trnneo 
=  to  swell.]    A  swelliug  or  rising. 

*  ex-tu'-slon,  s.  [Lat.  extitstw,  pa.  par.  of  ex- 
tiindo:  *'j;  =  out,  and  tundo  —  to  beat.]  The  act 
of  beating  or  dri^■iTlg  away  ;  expulsion   {Bncon.) 

ex-u'-ber-an5e,  ex-u'-ber-an-yy,  s.   [Fr. 

exuberance,  from  Lat.  exuherantia,  from  exu- 
bemns,  pr.  par.  of  cxnhero:  Sp.  exnberancia; 
Ital.  esnberaiiza]  [Exuberant.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  exuberant ;  superfluous 
gro\vth  or  abundance ;  excessive  luxuriance  or 
rictmess. 

■■  By  the  exuAernnee  of  our  great  benefactor's  good- 
aeas.' —Boi/le:   IKorfcs,  vi.  763. 

ex-u-ber-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ex^hera-ns. 
pr.  par.  of"  ex»Vro  =  to  be  luxuriant:  ex  = 
out,  fully,  and  ubero=  to  be  ttuitfut ;  itber  = 
(a.)  fruitful.  (.s\)  an  udder;  Sp.  exxtberaMte ; 
Ital.  esuberanle.} 

1.  Exceedingly  fniitfTil;  luxuriant  in  growth  ; 
characterized  by  abundance  or  richness. 
"  So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil 
Exuberant   Niitui'e'a  t>est  blessings  tK>ur 
O'er  every  land,"  Thomsoii :  Spring,  7+-«. 


2.  Growing  too  luxuriantly  or  freely. 

"Continue  yet  to  cleans*!  your  vines  from  mxuAerant 
branches  tltat  t>o  much  binder  the  buu."  — *eWy«.- 
KtUendar  :  AugittL 

3.  Abounding  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  over- 
flowing, exceeding. 

"Snuli  kumense  pow«'.  iraofa  nnmMri'hKble  wisdom, 
and  Biicb  exuberant  ^'>'An^\l^.  an  may  Justly  THViah  UN 
to  an  aroazemeut.  mttivr  than  a  baru  adulimtiou."— 
Boj/le :  Seraphtck  Love. 

IfCrabbthusdisciiminatea  between  cxu6eraK( 
and  liuuriant :  *'  These  term*  are  both  applied 
to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  but  exu- 
heranee  expresses  the  excess,  and  Ivxvriance 
the  perfection  :  in  a  fertile  soil  wlierc  plants 
are  left  unrestrainedly  to  tljemselvcs  there 
will  be  an  exuberance;  plants  are  to  be  seen  In 
their  I«arttria7Mre  only  in  seasons  that  are  favor- 
able to  them  ;  in  the  moral  application,  exur 
berance  of  intellect  is  often  attended  with  a 
restless  arabitlou  .  .  .  hixurUinre  of  imagiiis.- 
tion  is  one  of  the  gf'-acest  gifts  wliich  a  poet 
can  boast  of."    {Crubb  :  Eng.  HyTion.) 

ex-U'-ber-ant-ly,  (M/y.  [Eng.  exuberant ; -ly.] 
In  an  exuiierant  manner  or  degree;  In  tlie 
greatest  plenty  ;  very  riclUy  or  fully, 

*  ex-U'-ber-atO,  v.l  [Lat.  exitberattu,  pa. 
par.  of  fxubero.]  To  abound  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  to  be  exuberant. 

"All  the  loveliness  Imparted  to  the  trciture  is  leul 
it,  to  give  us  ealatved  conceptions  of  that  vant  coufla 
enceand  inutieastiir  that  exuberatt*  in  Go4."~Boi/le 
irwrtf.  L  2G4. 

*  ex-uc'-coiis,  *  exsuc'-coiis,  a.  [lAt.  ex- 
succiLs:  ex  ■=  out,  away,  and  succus  =  juife, 
moisture,]  Free  from  or  without  moisture, 
juice,  or  sap  ;  dry, 

"This  la  to  ha  effacti^d  not  only  la  the  plant  y«t 
frroHiuK.  but  ixi  that  which  ts  brought  i-xucrout  out! 
dry  mito  iia.'—Srouuie :  Vulgar  Ei-ruurs,  bk.  IL,  ch.  vl 

Jbc-U-CJimr-tl-aji^  (ti  as  shl),  s.  ph  [From 
the  Greek  words  ef  ovk  ovtmv  (ex  mtk  onton)  =■ 
from  persons  or  tilings  not  existing,  from  non- 
existences.] 

Ch.  HiU. :  An  Arian  sect  which  arose  In  tho 
fourth  century.  They  held  that  Jesus  might 
indeed  be  called  God,  and  the  Word  of  God, 
but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  witli  his  having 
been  brouglit  forth  "from  non-existences 
[Etym.],  that  is,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  did  not  exist,  and  that  con.sequentIy  he  was 
but  a  creature.    (Schkgd.) 

*  eX'Ud'-ate,  v.t.     [Lat.  eziuZa^us,  exsudatus, 

pa.  i>ar.  o'f  ex^ido,  exaudo.]    To  exude. 

"Some  perforations  through  which  the  humour 
inclu'Ied  doth  exudate."— Broisne  :  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk-  iii.,  ch.  iv, 

ex-u-da'-tion,  *  ex-su-da'-tion,  5.    [Eng. 

exiidatus,  exsitdatits,  pa.  par.  of  exwio,  exstido 
=  to  exude  (q.v.).] 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  exuding  or  passing 
out  as  sweat;  the  state  of  being  emitted  as 
moisture  througli  the  pores ;  a  disciiavge  of 
humours  or  moisture. 

"  The  tumour  sometimes  arises  by  a  general  exuda- 
tion oat  at  the  cutis." — Wiuenuin:  Surgerg. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  exuded. 

"  The  humminiTbird  feeds  ou  flowei-s.  whose  exuda- 
tions with  bis  long  little  bill  he  sucka  like  the  bee.' — 
BoyU-  :    WorU.  v.  369. 

exndatlon-Gorpascles,  s.  pX. 

FatlwL  :  Spherical  or  rounded  corpuscles  of 
very  minute  size,  occurring  iu  connection  with 
the  corpuscular  form  of  inflammatory  exu- 
dation. They  are  called  also  granule-cells, 
granular- eel  Is,  or  granular -corpuscles.  (Gri^ith 
£  Henfrey.) 

ex-'ii'de,  f.I.  &  i.  [Lat.  exitdo,  exsudo  =  to 
sweat  out :  ex  =  out,  and  sudo  =  to  sweat ; 
Fr.  exuder,  exsuder.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  discharge  through 
pores,  as  sweat,  moistiii"e,  or  otlier  liquid 
matter  ;  to  give  out. 

*■  Our  forests  crude  turpentine  in  the  greateat  abund- 
ance.' — liioight. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  issue,  flow  out,  or  be  dis- 
chai';;;ed  through  the  j>ores,  ns  sweat. 

"  From  whence  exudes  a  white  8ubst«iice  with  a  very 
foetid  8meiL"—/*ennane:  British  ilooloffif :  Tiie  Badger. 

*  ex'-ul,  s.    [Lat.]    An  exile. 

"For  the  regiment  of  the  Boman  exuU." — P.Sol- 
land  :  lAi-iiis  ■  p.  46, 

*  ex-ul'-^er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    [Lat.  cntfcenrfiw, 

pa.  par.  of  exidcero=  to  cause  to  snppurate  : 
ex  =  out,  and  iilcero  =  to  make  sore  ;  ulcxis 
(genit.  idceTis)=&  sore,  an  uh-er ;  Fr.  exul- 
ccrer;  Sp.  erii/wrar  ;  Ital.  esiUcerare.] 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^ll,  father;   ^re,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt 
or,  wore.  W9U,  work,  wh6,  s6n ;  mute,  oub,  oiire,  uuilte,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as.  os  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


exuicerate— eye 
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A.  I'ransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  ulcerated ;  to  cause  or 
raise  sores  or  ulcers  on. 

"Thia  BcrJmoiiiouB  soot  .  .  .  cornea  in  time  to  cxiti- 
ewrate  the  luii^s." — hvelyn :  Fumifugium,  pt.  1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  atfliet,  to  fret,  to  annoy. 

"  Exasperate,  exuicerate,  and  raise 
Dire  iuflaiiiia.'itioii." 

Mitton:  SaTTUon  AffonUtes,  Bib. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  ulcerated  or  snre. 

"Sharp  nnd  eager  humours  will  not  eva])ornto  ;  niid 
then  they  inunt  exultirrate,  and  bo  may  eiidfinger  the 
flovereignty.ltself.'  — ^ucori ;  Sjjceck  in  Part.  (7  Jac  I.). 

'  ey  -  ul'-  5er  -  ate,   a.      [Lat .    andceratus.  ] 

IExulceuatf:,  v.] 

1.  Lit.:  Rendered  sore,  diseased, or  ulcerated, 

"Ab  a  corrupt  spittle  showB  exuicerate  lungs."— 
Bishop  Hittl:  Chrhtian  Moderation,  lik.  ii..  5  11. 

2.  Fig.  :  Annoyed,  fretted,  vexed,  enraged, 
galled,  mortified. 

"Finding  the  king's  mind  so  exnlaxrate.  as  he  re- 
jected all  counsel  that  tended  to  mild  and  griutloua 
proceeduii;."  — //acoH  ;  Ohserv.  on  a  Libel  in  1632. 

''ey-ul-5er-a'-tioii,  s.  [Lat.  exulcerndo, 
from  fx\dceraUis,  pa.  par.  of  erulcero ;  Fr. 
extdch-ation ;  Sp.  exukeracion;  ItaL  esutera- 
ziwte.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  causing  to  ■become  ulcer- 
ated or  sore  ;  the  state  of  becoming  ulcerated. 

•*  Exwlcerations  causiKl  either  by  extieime  cold  or 
biUTiing.'— /*.  Holland:  Pliaie.  bk.  xjtxii.,  ch.  iv.  t 

2.  Fig.  :  Fretting,  vexation,  annoyance, 
exacerabation. 


•ey-iir-9er-a-tave.  a.  [Eng.  exukeral(e); 
-ive.]  Tending  to  cause  or  form  ulcers  on  a 
body. 

"The  leaves  and  braunches  be  e3:uteeraHve."—P. 
Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  xxiii.,  oh.  i. 

•  ex-ul'-9er-a-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  €3nitcerat(e) ; 
-onj.]  Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers; 
ex  ulcerative. 

e^-iilt',  v.i.  [Lat.  esulto,  exsulto=to  leap  up, 
from  exsrultus,  pa.  par.  of  exnlio  =  to  leap  out : 
a  =  out,  and  salio  =  to  leap.]  To  leap  for 
juy  ;  to  rt-joice  exceedingly  ;  to  be  glad  above 
measure  ;  to  triujuph.  (Followed  by  over 
befure  the  subject  of  exultation.) 

•  ex-ult -3.1196,  •  ey-ult'-an-fj^,  s.  [Lat. 
endtantia,  exsidtnntta,  from  exidtans,  exsidtaiis, 
pr.  par.  of  exidto,  exsuUo.]  The  act  of  exult- 
ing, exultation. 

"  Joys,  comforts,  exuUances,  and  all  the  sweetness  of 
OUT  Yite. '—Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  SVi. 

ex-ult'-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exultaiis,  exsuUans,  pr. 
par.  oi  exuUo,  exsulto  =  to  exult  (q.v.).]  Exult- 
ing, i-e.joieing,  triumphing ;  feeling  or  dis- 
playing exultation. 

"  Gaily  the  spleudid  armament  along 

Exultant  ploughed."        Thoinson  :  Britannia,  «8 

£x-'d.l~ta'-tiOIlt  s.  [Lat.  exultatio,  exsuUatio, 
from  exsultOj  exsvJio  =  to  exult  (q.v.);  O.  Fr. 
exidtation ;  Sp.  exrdtacion.]  The  actor  state 
of  exulting  ;  great  joy  or  delight ;  a  feeling  of 
triumpl)  or  rajiturous  delight  over  any  advan- 
tage gained  or  success  achieved. 

"  Hope  and  exultation  succeeded  to  discontent  and 
dismay.'— J/acawZa^/ ."  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Sx-ult'-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.     [Exdlt.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  vtjrb). 
C.  Assuhst.:  Tlie  same  as  Exultation  (q.v.). 

6x-tllt-ing-l3^,  arfr.  [^ng.  exulting ;  -ly.]  In 
an  exulting  manner ;  witli  exultation  or 
triunii»h. 

•  ex-un'-date,  v.i.  [Lat.  emmdatus,  pa.  par. 
of  exinitlo :  «c  =  out,  and  itiido  =  to  rise  in 
waves  ;  unda  =■  a  wave.}    To  overflow. 

•  ex-un-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exundatio,  from 
exundatus,  ]in.  par.  of  exuiidc] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  overflowing ;  an  overflow. 

"A  great  part  of  Flanders  being  drowned  by  an 
exiuidathn,  or  breaking  In  ol  the  Be&."—BoUnshefi : 
Henry  I.  (an.  1108). 

2.  Fig.:  An  overflowing  abundance. 

"  It  is  more  worthr  the  Deity  to  attribute  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  thi.'  fxundation  and  overflowing  •.>'. 
his  trriuscendent  and  infinite  goodneEs."- fla^  ;  On  Iho 
Creation,  pt.  1. 

•  ex-iin'-gu-late,  v.t.  [Lat.  emmgulatua,  pa. 
par.  of  cxMigulo :  ea;=out,  away,  and  ungida 
=  a  claw,  a  hoof,  dimin.  of  \vnguis  =  a  nail,  a 


h'uvf.)  To  pare  off  or  remove  the  nails  or  other 
Kuperfluou.s  parts  from. 

*  ex-^-gu-la'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  ex^m^uUate) ; 

■ntinn,]    Tlie  act  of  paring  the  nails  nr  super- 
fluous parts  from. 

'  ex-u'-pcr-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  cxuperahiliSy  ex- 
svj'ierahili.'i,  from  extip&ro,  exsiipero  =  to  sur- 
pass.]    That  maybe  surpassed  or  overcome. 

[EXUPERATE.] 

*  ex-u'-per-anfe,  s.  [Lat.  exfuperantia,  «x- 
superantia,  from  exuperans,  exsijperans,  pr. 
par.  of  exiipero,  ^supero :  ex  (intens.)  anil 
supero  =  to  surpass.]  The  act  of  surpassing 
or  overcoming ;  the  state  of  being  surpassed  ; 
overbalance,  excess  of  weight,  power,  or  au- 
thority. 

".Some  hath  less  variation  th.i.n  London;  for  on  tlio 
west  sido  of  Uome  are  seated  Fnvuce,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many, which  take  oCTthe  cxu/icnmce,  and  balance  the 
vigcjur  of  the  Eastern  parts. '—flroume. 

*  ex-u'-per-ant,  a.  [Lat.  exziperajis,  exsu- 
perans,  ])r.  par.  of  entpero,  exsupero.]  Sur- 
passing, overcoming,  overbalancing,  exceeding 
in  power  or  autliority. 

*  ex-u'-per-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  exuperatus,  ex- 
siipcratus,  pa.  jiar.  of  exiipero,  exsiipero  =  to 
sui-jiass  :  ex  ^  out,  away,  and  ^ipero  =  to  over- 
come, to  surpass  ;  super  =  above.]  To  over- 
come, to  surpass,  to  overbalance,  to  exceed, 
to  surmount. 

*  ex-u-per-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  exuperatiis,  ex- 
superatus,  pa.  par.  of  cxJipero,  exsupero.]  The 
act  of  overcoming,  surpassing,  surmounting, 
or  exceeding. 

"  e^-ur'-g©li9e,  s.  [Prom  Lat.  exsurgo  =  to 
rise  out  or  up :  ex  =  out  of,  and  siirgo  =  to 
rise.]  The  act  of  rising  or  coming  into  view. 
(Baxter.) 

*  ey-ur'-geut,  a.  [Lat.  exnirgens,  exsurgens, 
jir.  par.  of  cxiirgo,  exsurgo  =  to  rise  out  or  up  : 
ex  =  out,  from,  and  surgo  =  to  rise.]  Rising 
or  starting  up. 

"Taking  order  for  government,  determining  extir- 
i/Brt/ controversies  in  a  synod." — Ur.  Favour :  A-ntignitie 
IViitrnphinff  over  Xoveltie  (1619),  p.  536. 

*  ey-US'-ti-ble,  a.  [Lat.  exu&tnis,  pa.  par.  of 
exuro  =  to  burn  up.]  Capable  of  being  burnt  up. 


"  e^-nst'-ion  (Ion  as  yun),  s.  [Lat.  exustio, 
from  ex((5f»s,  pa.  par.  of  einro :  ex=out,  fully, 
and  uro  =  to  burn.]  The  act  of  burning  up  or 
consuming  by  fire. 

"The  frigiitful  efTects  which  this  exnstion [of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah]  left  are  still  remaining.* — Bthlioth. 
Sibl  (1720),  i.  424. 

ey'-u-tdr-y,  s.  [Lat.  exutvs,  pa.  par.  of  exuo 
=  to  lay  or  put  off.]    [Fonticulus.] 

*  ex-U-vi-a-lwtl'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ex^lviabk ; 
'ity.i  Capability  of  slieddiug  the  skin  peri- 
odit-ally. 

*  ex-U'-vi-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  may  be  shed 
or  cast  off,  as  the  exuviai  of  animals.  [Exuvi.^.] 

©y-u'-lrii-aB,  s.  pi.  [Lilt.  —  what  is  stripi:'ed 
off,  as  clothing,  eqaipiuent,  arms,  die.  ;  from 
exuo  —  to  put  ofl',  to  strip,  ] 

1.  Zool. :    The  cast  or  shed  skin,    shells, 
teeth,  &c.,  of  animals. 

•■  They  apoear  to  l«  only  the  skins  or  exuvica,  rather 
than  eutiie  uodies  of  Hshes,"- M'oodward. 

2.  Bat.  :  Whatever  is  cast  off  from  plants. 

3.  Fala;ont. :  Organic  remains  found  in  the 
several  geological  strata.    (Lyetl.) 

ex-u'-vi-aL  a.    [Lat.  exuviia) ;  Eng.,  Ac.  suff. 

Tal.] 

Zool.  :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  an  exuvium, 
i.e.,  to  any  part  that  is  moulted.     (Owen.) 

e^-ii'-vi-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  exuvUfs),  and  Eng. 
soft',  -ate.] 

Zool.  :  To  cast  or  shed  the  old  skiu  to  make 
way  for  the  new  one, 

e^-U-VI-a'-tlon,  s.     [Eng.  exuvi{ate\:  -ation.] 
ZooL  :  The  act  of  exuviating ;   the  act  of 
casting  off  exuvise  (q.v.). 

i  ex-u'-vi-um,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Exuvi^,.] 
ZooJ.  d:  Bot. :   Any  single  thing  cast  off  by 
an  p.niinal  or  plant.    (Owen.)     Generally  the 
term  Exuviffi  (q.v.)  is  used. 


ex  VO'-tO,  s.  &  a.     [I^t] 
A*  As  suijstaiUive : 

Iteliglons:  An  ex  voto  is  sometlring  offered 
to  some  divinity  either  in  gratitude  for  an 
exemplary  Uvour~e.g.,  deliverance  from  im- 
minent danger  or  miraculous  restoration  to 
liealth— or  to  obtain  these  benefits,  ilie  ex 
votos  of  the  Uoniitns  were  generally  of  the 
former  kind.  (Cf.  Hor.,  Od.  I.  v.  ;  nd  I'lson., 
20.  21  ;  Juven.,  xii.  27,  28 ;  Pers.,  i.  89,  90.)  In 
other  forms  of  jiaganism  ex  votos  were  of  1:iotli 
kinds,  but  ordinuiily  of  the  latter.  Roman 
ex  votos  usually  consisted  of  paintings  repre- 
senting tlie  jjarticular  danger  from  which  the 
liers(jn  liad  Ihumi  delivered.  The  shield  of  Abas, 
su8]iended  by  TEneas  (^n.  iii.  2SG-88)  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  was  also  a  true  ex  voto. 
I'icluiiul  ex  votos  are  connnon  in  Catholic 
cliuri'lns  on  the  Continent,  and  as  they  are 
not  of  a  higli  order  of  art,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
slang  of  the  atdiers,  to  call  a  daub  an  ex  voto. 
Like  many  other  pagan  customs  this,  with 
slight  alteration,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Cliristians,  not  witliout  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiiistieal  authorities  ;  but  in  tlie  tilth 
century  it  had  become  usual  to  ofl'er  gold  and 
silver  eyes  to  the  saints  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cures  tliey  had  pei-foimed.  Polydore 
Vergil  (De  Rentm  Invent.,  lib.  v.,  1),  after 
describing  the  custom,  says  :  "  In  which  tiling 
any  modestly  scrupulous  person  may  pei'hap.s 
say  he  knows  not  whether  we  are  rivalling  the 
religion  or  the  superstition  of  the  ancients." 
Thecustom  still  survives  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  ex  ro(o5— in  tlie  shape  of  pictures,  models 
of  diseased  or  wasted  limbs,  and  even  walking- 
sticks  and  crutches — may  be  seen  suspended 
near  the  altars  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in 
many  churches  on  the  Continent,  notably  at 
Notre  Dame  des  Vietoires,  in  Paris,  aud  at 
Lourdcs,  and  in  some  few  cases  in  England. 
The  jiractice  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  sacrifice,  whether  the  offering  of  the  model 
of  the  diseased  limb  be  propitiatory  before  the 
cure  or  eucliaristic  after  it  has  been  iierfonned. 
How  widely  this  idea  obtained  in  Germany, 
c;irly  in  the  present  century,  may  be  seen  in 
Heine's  Walifahrt  nock  Kevlaar,  and  in  the 
note  which  relates  the  incident  on  which  the 
poem  was  founded. 

"As  for  BJtciiticial  rites  moat  fully  and  ofRcially 
existing  in  luiMleru  Chriateniloiu,  the  presentation  of 
ex  votos  la  one.'  —  Tylor;  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  369, 

B.  As  adj.  :  Offered  in  order  to  obtain  some 
miraculous  benefit,  or  in  thanksgiving  for 
some  benefit  miraculously  bestowed, 

"  The  ex  voto  models  of  arms  and  ears  dedicated  in 
aii.'ieiit  Egyptian  tempies."— 7>;ot.-  Pnmitin  Cul- 
ture, ii  3G8. 

*  ey  (1),  s.    [Ego.] 

*  ey  (pron.  i)  (2),  s.  [Icel. ;  A.S.  ig.]  [Evot.] 
An  island  ;  it  is  still  preserved  as  an  element 
in  tlie  names  of  places,  as  in  Hhejypey,  Alder- 
ney,  Anglesea, 

ey'-as   (ey  as  i).   •  ey-ase,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

niais  —  a  nestling,  from  Low  Lat.  nidax,  from 
Lat.  nidiis  =  a  nest.  The  woi-d  is  a  mistake 
for  a  nyas  or  a  nias,  the  n  being  mistaken  for 
a  part  of  the  indefinite  article ;  so,  an  apron 
for  a  napron.]    [Nias.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  young  hawk  just  taken 
from  the  nest,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  itself. 

"  But  there  is,  air.  an  oiery  of  children,  little  eyastx, 
that  ciy  out  ou  the  tup  of  questiun,  aud  are  most  ty- 
rannically clapped  iaiV'—Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  il.  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Unfledged. 

"  Ere  flitting  Time  could  wag  hla  eyas  wings," 

Spenser :  Hymn  qf  Heavenly  Lorn*. 

*  eyas-mnsket,  s. 

1.  A  yuuiig  unfledged  male  hawk  of  the 
musket  kind.     [ilusKET.] 

2.  A  pet  name  for  a  young  boy, 

"Here  comes  little  Robin.— How  now,  my  «ya<-mu4- 
kei  ;  wtiat  news  with  you?" — Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wive*, 
iiL  a 

ey'-dent  (ey  as  a),  a.    [A  corruption  of  aye 

doimj.\     Diligent. 

"And  mind  their  l.il)our^  wf  cudent  hand." 

liuriis  :  Cortars  Saturday  Night. 

ey©  (1)  (pron.  i),  '  e,  '  ee,  •  egh,  *  egbe» 

*  eigbe,    "  eihe,    *  eie,    *  ighe,    *  hee, 

*  ye,    *  ygbe    (pi.   *  egan,   *  egen,    "  eglmi, 

*  eghene,    *  ehne,    *  chneUy    *  eien,    *  eigken, 

*  eiighcn,    ■*  eyn,    *  eighes,    eyes,   *  een,     *  eene, 

*  enyn,  *  yen),  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  edge  (pi.  cdgan)  : 
cogn.  with  Dut.  ooq ;  Ic<-1.  auga;  Dan.  om  ; 
Sw.  iiga:  Goth,  attgo ;  Ger.  auge;  O.  H.  Ger. 
tniga  ;  Russ.  oko  ;  Lat.  ocnilus  ;  Gr.  oicos  (oko;^}, 
oKKo^  (okkos) ;  Sansc.  akshr.    (Skeat.)^ 


bSil,  bos^;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  benoU;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  s!u,  as;  expect,  ^cnophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlaa  =  shan,     -tlon,  -alon  =  ahiiii ;  -tlon,  -jloa  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tloua.  -slona  =  ahuau    -ble,  -die.  Arc.  3=  bel,  del. 
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eye 


A,  As  substantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  lAt. :  Id  the  same  sense  as  XL  1. 

"  Aud,  oh  I  tliat  «y»  wu  iu  itself  li  soul ! " 

Byron:  Bride  of  Atiydoi,  I.  T. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(i)  SiRlit ;  ocular  perception  or  knowledge  ; 
observation. 

"Who  hath  bewitched  you.  that  you  ahould  not  obey 
the  truth,  l>efore  whose  eyet  Jeaua  Christ  huth  l>ceii 
evidently  set  forth."— Oa^artamiii.  1. 

(2)  Sight,  look. 

"  Alla^kiutce  he  holds  her  lu  h{»«y: 

Shakeap.  ■"  Venut  A  Adonii,  342. 

(3)  The  power  of  seeing  ;  keenness  or  accu- 
racy of  perception  and  appreciation  of  mate- 
rial things  ;  power,  range,  or  delicacy  of  vision. 

"I  looked  upon  her  with  a  aoldler'a  eye.' 

Ifhaktisp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  I.  L 

*  (4)  Look,  countenance,  aspect. 

*  (6)  Front,  face,  presence. 
"To  Juatlfy  this  worthy  noblemau 

Her  shall  you  henr  disproved  to  your  eyet. 

a}i<tkc4p. :  Meaturefor  Jleaiure.  v. 

((>)  A  jiosture  of  direct  opposition  ;  direction 
opi>osite  to. 

"Both  strive  to  Intercept  and  Kulde  the  wind 
Aud  ill  its  ei/e  more  closely  they  cotue  hack. ' 

Dryden  :  Annui  MirabilU,  IvUL 

(7)  Aspect,  regard,  attention,  respect. 

"  Ha<I  I  uo  more  iu  mine  eye  than  the  sAvlug  o(  my 
life."— flunyan.'  Pilgrim'*  Progreu.  pt,  1. 

(8)  Care,  notice,  vigilance,  observation, 
oversight. 

"This  method  of  teaching  children  by  li  repeated 
practice,  uuder  the  eye  and  direction  of  tlie  tutor,  till 
tbey  have  got  the  habit  of  doing  weU,  liaa  m&uy  advau- 


tagea.  "—iocte, 

(9)  The  power  of  mental  perception. 

"A  gift  doth  blind  the  eyet  of  the  wise." — Dtuter^ 
onomy  xvL  19. 

(10)  Mental  perception ;  the  \iew  of  the 
mind  ;  opinion  formed  by  observation. 

"  Though  he  in  all  the  people's  eyes  seemed  great, 
Yet  greater  he  aupeared  in  his  retreat." 

Denham:  Cato  Major,  i.  71,  72. 

(11)  Sight,  \new  ;  a  place  whence  to  see  or 
witness  anj-thing. 

"  And  l)e,  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  aim  nobleness  of  birth." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  (ientleinen  of  Verona.,  L  3. 

(12)  Anything  formed  or  shaped  like  a 
needle,  as 

(a)  The  bud  or  shoot  of  a  plant  or  tuber. 

"Prune  and  cut  off  all  your  vine  dhoots  to  the  very 
root,  and  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left 
with  three  or  four  eyct  of  young  wood." — Evelyn :  Kal- 
eiidar. 

(b)  The  spots  in  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's 
tail. 

■■  We  see  colours  like  the  eye  of  a  peacock's  feather, 
by  pressing  our  eyea  on  either  comer,  whilst  we  look 
the  other  way."— jVeirtoic  Optict. 

(c)  The  centre  of  a  target ;  a  bull's-eye. 

(13)  A  small  opening  or  perforation  ;  as, 

(a)  The  thread-bole  iu  a  needle. 

"Tills  AJax  fasa  not  so  much  wit  aa  will  stop  the  eye 
of  Helen's  ue^ilXe."  —Shakesp. :  Troilut  *t  Cretndu,  ii.  1. 

(b)  The  loop  or  catch  in  which  the  hook  of  a 
dress  is  caught. 

"  Theae  parts,  if  they  cohere  to  one  another,  but  by 
rest  only,  may  be  much  more  easily  dissociated,  and 
liv.t  into  motion  byany  external  body,  than  they  could 
be  if  tliey  were  by  little  hooka  mid  eyes  or  other  kind 
of  fastenings  entangled  in  one  another." — Boyle. 

(c)  The  hole  in  the  head  of  an  eye-bolt, 

*  (14)  A  tinge,  a  shade. 

"  The  ground  Indeed  is  tawnjr. 
— With  an  eye  of  green  in  t." 

shakesp  :  Tempeat,  U,  l. 

•  (15)  Anything  of  supreme  importance, 
power,  beauty,  or  brilliance. 

"  Your  daughter  was  the  verie  ewoof  the  soleumitie." 
^Odugh  :  Strange  Discovery  {i6V)]. 

IT,  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(I)  Human:  The  organ  of  sight.  The  prin- 
ciple  on  whieli  the  eye  is  constructed  is 
that  of  the  camera  obscura,  a  da-k  chamber 
with  a  small  opening  for  the  aumissinn  of 
light,  a  quantity  of  black  matter  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  superabundant  rays,  and  a  nervous 
exjiansion  on  that  wall  which  receives  the  rays 
of  light.  For  protection  it  is  deeply  sunk  iu 
a  fatty  cushion  within  a  bony  cavity.  The 
human  eye  is  nearly  globular,  but  the  anterior 
l»art  formed  by  the  cornea  (q.v.)  is  part  of  a 
smaller  sphere,  and  slightly  protuberant,  in 
the  proportion  of  20  to  19.  In  the  globe  itself 
the  chief  constituents  are  :  (1)  The  retina,  the 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  (2)  The  trans- 
parent refracting  media  (the  vitreous  body  or 
humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, the  iris,  and  the  pupil) ;  (3)  The  tunic^a 


sclerotica,  forming  a  dense  tunic  enclosing  the 
first  two.  It  is  opaque  except  iu  fmnt,  wheieit 
becomes  (4)  the  cornea,  peifectly  transparent, 
to  allow  the  light  to  enter  (5)  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, lying  between  the  retina  and  sclerotica, 
and  containing  a  layer  of  dark  pigment.  The 
vitreous  humour  is  immediately  within  the  cup 


formed  by  the  retina,  aud  gives  the  support 
inside  which  the  sclerotica  does  outsidt ;  it 
forms  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe,  and  its 
l)erfect  fluidity  allows  for  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  lens  itself 
to  or  from  the  cornea.  The  crystalline  lens  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parU  by  three  lines, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  to  one-third  of 
the  surface  ;  each  one  of  these  layers  consists 
of  hundreds  of  concentric  layers,  connected 
by  finely  serrated  edges.  This  beautiful  dove- 
tailing of  fibres,  which  was  first  noticed  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  is  not  peculiar  to  man ;  the 
best  example  is  the  lens  of  the  common  codfish. 
(2)  Compar. :  The  eyes  of  the  Vertebrata  are 
essentially  like  those  of  man.  The  eyes  of 
insects  are  of  two  kinds  :  compound  eyes  and 
simple  eyes  or  stemmata.  The  compuund 
eyes  are  immovable.  They  consist  of  vastly 
numerous  lenses  ;  thus  in  the  dragon-fly  there 
are  12,000.  Spiders  have  compound  eyes, 
tlie  higher  members  of  the  class  have  ocelli  ; 
many  uf  the  lower  pai-asitic  species  are  blind. 
The  eyes  of  Crustacea  vary  greatly  from  a 
sessile  median  eye-speck  to  two  distinct  eyes 
placed  upon  movable  peduncles.  The  Centi- 
pedes have  many  simple  eyes,  in  lulus  these 
are  so  near  as  almost  to  make  two  compound 
eyes.  Of  molluscs  the  Cephalopoda  have 
large  eyes,  the  Gasteropoda  possess  them,  as 
do  the  Pectens  among  the  Conchifera,  though 
in  most  other  genera  of  the  class,  and  in  Bra- 
chiopoda,  they  seem  wanting.  The  animals 
of  lower  organization  are  destitute  of  eyes. 
(Owen,  &c.) 

2.  Physiol.  :  [Albimo,  Blindness,  Dalton- 
ism, Sight]. 

3.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  circular  aperture  in  the  top  of  a 
dome  or  cupola. 

(2)  Th*  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  volute  scroll. 

(3)  A  circular  or  oval  window.  . 

"  A  dark  back-room  with  one  eye  in  a  comer." — 
}¥atpole:  Letter  to  Mnnn  (l"«l,  i.  318. 

i.  Milling :  The  hole  in  a  runner  stone 
through  which  the  grain  passes  to  be  ground. 

5.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  hole  through  the  centre  of  a  wheel, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  axle,  axis,  or  shaft 

(2)  The  eye  of  a  crank ;  a  hole  bored  to  re- 
ceive the  shaft. 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  circular  loop  in  a  shroud  or  rope.  A 
W()rked  circle  or  gromraet  in  a  hank,  rope, 
or  sail. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  block-strap. 

(3)  The  hole  in  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to 
receive  the  ring. 

7.  Vehicles :  A  metallic  loop  on  the  end  of 
a  trace,  to  go  over  the  pin  or  hook  on  the  end 
of  a  single-tree.    A  cock-eye. 

8.  Horticulture  : 

(1)  Gen. :  The  bud  of  a  plant. 

(2)  Spec.  :  A  bud  concealed  in  a  depression  : 
example,  the  potato. 

(3)  The  central  part  or  the  central  markings 
of  a  flower. 

t  9.  Dot.  :  The  genus  Dianthus. 
K  (1)  To  see  with  half  an  eye:  To  see  with 
the  greatest  ease. 


*  (2)  To  hkar  one's  eye :  To  cheat  or  d*»cel« 
one, 

"To  blere  the  wives  eighe." 

FalUical  Hongs,  p.  33t 

*  (3)  To  change  eyes :  To  fall  in  love  with  each 
other. 

"  At  the  fliBt  sight  they  have  changed  eyes.  * 

Shaketp.  :  Teinpett,  L  1 

(4)  To  set  the  eyes  on :  To  have  sight  of. 
(0)  To  pui  favour  in  tfte  eyes  o/ :  To  be  gra- 
ciously  received  and  treated  by. 

*  (6)  At  eye  :  At  a  glance. 

"As  may  appear  daily  at  eye.'—Abp.  Parker  te  Qu««m 
Elizabeth. 

(7)  Eyes  of  a  ship,  Eyes  of  her  : 

Naut. :  The  foremost  part  of  the  bows  of  a 
vessel,  on  which  formerly  eyes  used  to  be 
painted.  The  term  is  alao  api>Iied  to  the 
hawse-holes. 

(8)  Flemish  eye : 

Naut.  :  The  strands  of  a  rope's  end  opened 
and  divided  into  two  parts  and  laid  over  eacli 
other,  marled,  parcelled,  and  sewed  together, 
and  so  forming  an  eye. 

(9)  Lashing  eye : 

Naut.  :  An  eye  spliced  on  the  end  or  enda 
of  a  rope  for  a  lashing,  being  rove  through  to 
set  it  tight. 

(10)  Indian  eye  :  The  genus  Dianthus. 

(11)  The  eye  of  Greece  :  An  epithet  of  Athens, 
attributed  by  Newton,  in  his  note  in  loc.  to 
Demosthenes,  but  the  passage  has  never  been 
identitied. 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Oreeee,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence."  Milton  :  P.  R.,  if.  S40. 

B.  vis  mlj.  :  Pertaining  to,  used  for,  or  in- 
tended for  the  eyea. 

'  eye-biting,  a.   Fascinating,  enchanting. 

"Tliere  being  a  disease  aukongst  their  cattle  that 
grew  blinde.  beiutf  a  common  diseaae  in  that  country, 
they  did  (.-ommonlv  execute  people  for  it,  calling  tbem 
eye-biting  witcbes.  '^Adey :  Candid  in  the  Dark,  p.  104. 

*  eye-bree,  s.     An  eye-brow. 

eye  -  brightening,    a.      Clearing    or 

briglitening  the  sight. 

"As  it  had  been  some  eye-brightening  electuary  oi 
knowledge  aud  foresight." — Milton :  Reason  of  Church 
Qoveminent,  bk.  ii. 

eye-cup,  s.  A  cup  for  washing  the  eye- 
ball. Its  lip  is  held  firmly  against  the  open 
lid,  and  the  eye-wash  dashed  against  the  ball, 
or  forced  against  it  by  compressing  the  reser- 
voir. 

eye-doctor,  s.    An  oculist. 

*  eye-drop,  s.    A  tear. 

"  That  tyranny  which  never  quaffed  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  washed  his  knlte 
With  gentle  tye-dropt." 

Shaketp. :  2  ffenry  VI.  iv.  8. 

eye-extirpator,  s. 

Surg.  :  A  surgical  iustruraeut  for  removing 
the  eye. 
eye-flap,  5.    A  blinker  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

'  eye-ful,  a.  Attracting  the  eye ;  re- 
markable. 

"  With  this,  he  hung  them  np  aloft  upon  a  tamdck 
bough 
Ad  ij/eful  tropiiies. " 

Chapman  :  Bomer'a  Iliad,  r,  S9i. 

eye-glance,  s.    A  rapid  glance  or  look. 

■'  But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  rare 
Could  win  De  Vaux's  eye-glance." 

Scott:  Bridal  <if  Triermain,  ili  57. 

ey©-glasa,  s. 

I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  Lit. :  A  pair  of  glasses  to  aid  the  sight ; 
usually  worn  by  clasping  the  bridge  of  the 
nose.  The  watchmaker's  or  engraver's  eye- 
glass has  a  horn  frame  and  a  single  lens.  Its 
flaring  edge  is  retained  within  the  ocular  orbit 
by  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  eyelids. 

*  2-  Fig.  :  The  retina  of  the  eye  ;  the  sight. 

"  Ha'  not  yon  seen  Camillo  t 
But  that's  past  doubt  you  have ;  or  your  eye-glan 
Ib  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn." 

Shaketp. :   H'irUeri  Talc.  L  X. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Optics :  The  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  oi 
those  forming  the  combination  eye-piece  of  a 
telescope  or  microscope.  The  other  glas.s 
nearer  to  the  object-glass,  is  called  the  Field- 
glass.     [Negative  Eve-piece.] 

"  By  comparing  it  with  a  gotxl  perspective  of  tour 
foot  in  length,  made  with  a  concave  eyc-glau.  I  could 
read  at  a  greater  distance  with  my  own  instrument 
than  with  the  glass, "—.Vewton  :  Optict. 

2.  Surg. :  An  eye-cup. 


ate,  fat,  eire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try-  Syrian,     w.  ce  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


eye— eyer 


*  eye-glutting,  «.  Glutting  or  satisfy- 
ing the  siglit. 

"  To  tliem  tlmt  covet  audi  eye-glutting  galu 
Profler  thy  gifts  1"       tipemer  :  F.  <i..  II.  vil.  9. 

eye-headedt  a.  Having  an  eye  or  aper- 
ture in  the  head. 

Eye-headed.  Bolt :  A  fonii  of  bolt  having  an 
eye  at  the  head  end.  It  is  intended  for  secur- 
ing together  two  objects  at  right  augles — as  a 
gland  to  a  stulflng-box,  &c. 

eye -hole,  s.  A  circular  ojiening  in  a  bar, 
Aa.,  U>  receive  a  pin,  hook,  rope,  or  ring. 

eye-lens,  s. 

Ojytics :  Tliat  one  of  the  four  lenses  in  an 
eye-jiiece  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye;  the 
eyc-jtiece. 

eye  -  offending,  a.  offending  or  dis- 
pleasing to  the  sight ;  hurting  the  eyes. 

eye-Opener,  s.  Anything  that  opens 
the  eyea  literally  or  figuratively,  as  a  marvelous 
tale,  an  unexpected  diecovei-y,  or  a  draught  of 
fltrung  liquor  in  the  morning.     {U.  S.  Colloq.) 

eye-piece,  s. 

optics:  An  eye-piece,  or  power,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  the  lens  or  combination 
of  lenses  used  in  microscopes  or  telescopes  to 
examine  the  aerial  image  formed  at  the  focus 
of  the  object-glass. 

Eye-piece  Micmmeter :   A  graduated  slip  of 

f;lass  introduced  through  slits  in  the  eye-piece 
ube,  80  as  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  field, 

*  eye-pit,  *  eghe-putte,  *  eye-putte, 

J.    The  socket  of  the  eye. 

"  AIbo  beoth  his  eghe-puttet  ftse  a  bruthen  led."— OW 
Xng  MucfUany,  p.  182. 

eye-pleasing,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  sight. 
eye-reaoll,  ».    The  range  or  extent  of 


*  eye-retorting,  a.  Looking  back  or 
backwaids. 

"  Uii  the  eye-rttorCtng  dolpbiu's  hack."— Leigh  Bunt : 
Foli(tg<\  p.  28. 

eye-rim,  s.  A  circular  single  eye-glass, 
adapted  to  be  held  to  its  place  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  orbital  muscles. 

eye-salve,  *  eghe-sallfe,  s.  Salve  or 
ointment  for  the  eyes. 

"Go.  dresa  thiiie  eyes  with  eiiesatve." 

ftitojier:  Task,  ii.  208. 

eye-servant,  s.  One  who  works  or  at- 
tends to  his  duty  only  while  under  the  eye  or 
supervision  of  his  master  or  employer. 

eye-service,  s.  Service  performed  only 
while  under  supervision. 

"  SeiVRiita,  obey  iu  all  thint^s  your  masters;  uot 
with  eueservice,  a«  iiien-pleaserv.  but  iu  siuglenese  of 
heart  "—Coloasiant  iii   S2. 

*  eye-sorrow,  s.     An  eyesore. 


eye-Bpeculum,  s. 

Surg. :  An  instrument  for  dilating  the  eye- 
lids, to  expose  the  exterior  portions  of  the 
eye  and  its  a<.ijuucts. 

eye-splice,  s. 

Naitt.  :  A  splice  made  by  turning  the  end  of 
a  rope  back  on  itself  and"  splicing  the  end  to 
the  standing  part,  leaving  a  loop. 

eye-Spot,  s.  a  kind  of  lily  of  a  violet  or 
black  colour,  with  a  red  spot  in  the  middle 
«>f  each  leaf. 

eye-spotted,  a.  Spotted  or  marked  as 
with  eyes. 

*'  Nor  J  lino's  bird,  in  her  euespotted  train. 
So  many  goodly  colours  doth  coutaiu." 

Speiuer  :  Muiopotmos,  95,  96. 

*  eye-star,  s.  The  centre  of  the  eye-spot 
(q.v.). 

eye-strings,  s,  •pi.  The  strings  or  ten- 
dons by  wliich  tlie  eye  is  moved. 


To  lnok  upon  him."  Shakenp. :  Cymbeline,  i.  t 

eye-teeth,  s.  pi 

A  iiat. :  A  popular  name  for  the  upper  canine 
teeth  in  the  human  jaw,  those  which  in  the 
feline  ti'ilj«,  and  even  in  the  dogs,  are  so  large 
and  formidable. 


Specious  but  uusub- 


'  eye-thurl, "  eie-tburl,  *  ey-thurl,  -^ 

A  wiuduw. 

'■  Also  tlie  Huniie  Bcblneth  thurh  the  uk-Biie  ryOturl.' 
Old  Eng.  JlomUiti,  p.  S'd. 

*  eye  -  wages,  s, 

stantial  payment. 

"  He    dveth    them    but    eyewagei."  —  SandcrsoJi 
Workt.  iii.  28. 

*  eye-waiter,  s.    An  eye-servant. 

"MipHtof  tliL'Ui  were  but  eye-waltars."— North:  Life 
of  lord  tiuilfyrd.  il,  316. 

eye-wash,  eye-water,  s.  A  medicated 
batli  or  water  for  the  eyi-s. 

eye-witness,  5.  One  who  can  give  testi- 
mony conceiniug  anything  as  having  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 

"All  hie  Baiuta,  who  silent  atood 
Eye-tiritiicgses  of  His  almighty  acta." 

iiatoti  :  P.  /,.,  vi.  883, 

©y©  (2)  (pron.  i),  s.  [Ev  (1).]  A  brood, 
especially  of  pheasants. 

"  If  you  chance  where  an  eye  of  tame  pheasauts 
Or  partridges  are.  see  they  be  mine. 

Beaum.  £  FJet. :  Beggai't  Bunh,  ii.  1. 

eye  (pron.  i),  v.t.  &  i.    [Eve,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  fix  the  eye  upon  ;  to  watch  or  gaze  at  ; 
to  observe  narrowly  or  anxiously. 

"  From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red." 

^o«  .■   Waiiam  A  Helen,  i. 

*  2.  To  envy. 

"  Saul  eyed  David."— 1  Samuel  xviii  9. 

*  B>  Intraiis.  :  To  assume  an  appearance  ; 
to  appear. 

"  Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  A  Cleopatra,  I  8. 

eye'-ball  (eye  as  i),  s.  fEng.  eye,  and  bidl.] 
The  ball,  ajiple,  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*  eye'-beam  (eye  as  i),  s.     [Eng.  eye,  and 
beavi.]     A  beam  or  glance  of  the  eye. 
"  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  goldeu  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  di-ops  upon  tlie  rose, 
As  thy  cyebe'tnis." 

Shakesp.  :  Love'g  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  8. 

eye'-bite  (eye  as  i),  v.t.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
hitc.^  To  fascinate.  {P.  HnUaiiO,  in  Trench's 
English  Past  and  Present,  lect.  ii.) 

©ye'-bolt  (eye  as  i),  s.     [Bug.  eye,  and  holt.] 

Naut. :  A  bolt  having  an  eye  or  loop  at  one 

end  for  the  recej^tiou  of  a  ring,  hook,  or  rope, 

as  may  Ite  required.    The  insertion  of  a  closed 

ring  into  the  eye  converts  it  into  a  ring-bolt. 

eye-bright  (pron.  i'-brit),  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
bright.  Coles  says  that  goldfinches,  linnets, 
&.C.,  use  it  to  repair  their  own  and  their  young 
one's  sight,  and  that  it  is  a  cure  for  bloodsliot 
eyes  which  the  purple  and  yellow  spots  on  the 
flowers  resemble.  (See  also  the  del.)] 
Botany  : 

I.  The  genus  Euphrasia.  The  common 
Eyebright  is  Euphrasia  ojicinalis.  It  is  au 
annual  British  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves 
crenate,  and  the  upper  cut.  The  flower  wliite 
or  lilac,  and  purple-veined,  with  the  upper  lii> 
yellow.  It  is  very  common  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  flowers 
from  May  to  September.  It  is  slightly  bitter 
and  aromatic.  It  has  been  used  with  success 
in  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  eye,  in 
cough,  hoarseness,  earache,  or  headache  fol- 
lowing on  catarrhs. 

t  2.  Veronica  Chavuedrys. 
t  3.  Bartsia  Odontites.   (Lyte  ;  Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

eye'-br<J^  (eye  as  i),  •  ee-bree,  '  eghe- 

brewe,  s.    [Icel.  auga-bn'm ;  A.Si,  edganbreg ; 
O.  II.  Ger.  oughbrdioa.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.  (q.v.). 

II,  Anat. :  The  projecting  front  of  the  fore- 
head above  the  eyes.  The  eyebrows  arc  placed 
over  the  eyes  as  eaves  to  prevent  the  sweat 
disturbing  the  sight. 

^  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, artificial  eyebrows  were  used  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  feminine  beauty.  Prior,  in  an 
epigram,  refers  to  the  practice  thus  : 

"The  slalteru  had  left,  in  the  hurry  and  haste. 
Her  lady's  Complexion  and  eyebrowi  at  Calais  " 

These  artificial  eyebrows  appear  to  have  been 
made  of  mouse-skin,  for  in  another  poem  on 
the  same  subject  he  says  : 

"  If  we  don't  cAteh  a  mouse  to  day, 
Alaa  1  no  eyebrowt  lor  to-morrow," 
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eyed  (i-mn.  id),  *  eyde,  u,    [Eng.  ey{e);  -ed.l 

1.  Ord  Uuig.:  Having  eyes  ;  used  generally 
in  comjxisitiou  :  as,  a  one-eyed  man,  duU-eyed, 
hright-eyed,  k.c. 

"  They  were  both  bo  wat<;)ifull  and  well  eyde.' 

Bpetuer:  F.  q..  lV.lii.1. 

2,  Her.:  A  term  em]iloyed  when  speaking 
of  the  spots  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

eyed  hawkmoth,  s. 

Kiitom. :  A  liawkiuoih,  Smerinthus  ocellatua. 
n  i.s  the  Sphinx  onUntn  nf  Linnrr-u^  Thfi 
anterior  wings. 
wjiirh  are  vitv 
acute  at  the  ap<\ 
are  grey,  tin.'  <\ 
with  rose  -  col'Hii . 
anil  variegatt'l, 
clouded  and 
streaked  witli 
brown,  the  hinder 
wings  are  carmine 
red,  with  grey  mar- 
gins and  an  ocellum 
of  blue,  brown,  or 
black.  The  cater- 
pillar is  of  a  fine  green  above,  and  below  is 
tinged  with  blue  ;  there  are  on  it,  too,  white, 
rose-colour,  and  yellow  markings.  It  feeds  on 
willows,  the  poplars,  the  apple,  &c.  Found 
in  Eppiug  Forest  and  some  other  parts  of 
England  ;  very  rare  in  Scotland.  {Duncan,  in 
Jardine's  Nat.  Libr.) 

eye'-lash  (eye  as  i),  s.     [Eng.  eye,  and  lash.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  row  or  line  of  hair  edging  the  eyelid. 

■•  That  suited  well  the  forehe.id  high. 
The  lyetath  dark,  and  duwiicist  eye." 

»coU :  liokeby.  It.  5. 

2.  A  single  hair  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 
II.  Anat.  :  The  eyelashes  are  strong,  short, 

cur\ed  hairs,  arranged  in  two  or  more  rows 
along  the  margin  of  the  lids,  at  the  line  of 
union  between  the  skin  and  the  con,)unctiva. 
The  upper  lashes  are  more  numerous  and 
longer  than  the  lower,  and  are  curved  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

•eye'-less  (eye  as  I),  a.  [Eng.  eye;  -less.] 
Wanting  or  destitute  of  eyes;  deprived  of 
sight. 

"  Ask  for  thiB  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  ai.ives." 

MUton  :  Samson  Agonittes,  il. 

eye'-let  (eye  as  i),  *  oi-let,  s.  [Fr.  ceiilet  =; 
a  little  eye,  dimin.  of  ceil  =^  an  eye.]  A  short 
metallic  tube  whose  ends  are  flanged  over 
against  the  surfaces  of  the  object  in  which 
the  said  tube  is  inserted.  It  is  used  as  a 
bushing  for  lioles  to  prevent  the  tearing  ot 
the  perforated  edge  of  the  fabric  or  material 
by  lacing. 

"Slitting  the  back  and  Angers  of  a  gloi'e.  t  made 
tyelet  holea  to  draw  it  close." —  Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

eyelet-punch,  s.  a  device  used  at  the 
desk  for  attaching  i>apers  together  by  eyelet- 
ing. It  has  usually  a  hollow  punch  for  making 
a  hole,  and  a  die-punch  to  upset  the  flange  of 
the  eyelet. 

eye-let-eer'  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eyelet ;  -eer 
—  er  (q.v.),]  A  stabbing  instrument  of  the 
work-table,  to  pierce  eyelet-holes  ;  a  stiletto. 

*  eye'-li-ad  (eye  as  i),  •  ey-li-ad,  *  i-li- 

ad,  "a-li-ad,  s.  [Fr.  a'Ulade.]  A u  ogle,  a 
wanton  look. 

■'  Who  even  now  gave  me  good  eyea  too.  examined 
my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliadt." 

SJiakesp.  :  Merry  iVives  of  Windsor,  t  8. 

eye -lid  (eye   as  i),  *  ee-led,   *  ehe-lid* 

*  eye-lede. '  eye-lydde,  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and 
lid.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  2  (q.v.). 

2.  Anat.  (PL):  Movable  portions  of  integu- 
ment adapted  for  covering  and  protecting  the 
eye.  They  are  composed  of  ditfereut  tissues 
arranged  in  successive  strata  one  beneath  the 
other.  (1)  The  skin  ;  (2)  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum ;  (3)  tlie  expanded  tendon  of  the 
levator  palpebite,  in  the  upper  lid  only ;  (4) 
the  tarsal  cartilage  ;  (5)  meibomian  glands  ; 
(G)  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  sepa- 
rated by  areolar  tissue,  which  is  entirely  de- 
void of  fat. 

*  ey'-en  (ey  as  i),  s.  pi    [Eve  (i).  $.] 

i  ey'-er  (ey  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye  (1),  v.;  -er.} 
one  who  eyes  or  watches  another  narrowly. 

"The  suitor  was  a  diligent  eyer  of  her." — Gayfom. 
\ofes  on  Don  Quixote,  p.  47. 


b^  b6^;  p6iit,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=l 
-oftan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion='Shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious,  -sious  — shus.     -ble,  -die,  <^c.  -=bel,  deL 
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eyerie  (pron.  i  -er-i  or  ir'-i),  s.    [Eyrie.] 

t  eye  -seeds  (eye  as  i)»  5. 2^.    [Eng.  eye,  and 

Steeds.     So  called  becauae  the  seeds,  if  blown 

into  theeye,  are  said  to  reiuuve  bit^  of  dust,  &c.  ] 

Bot.  :  Probably  Salvia   Verhenaca.     (^Britten 

A  Holland.) 

•  eye -Bhot  (eye  as  i).  s.  [Eng.  eye  and  shot.] 
A.S  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  sight,  range  of 
vision,  view. 

•■  r  most  not  tlilnlc  of  aharlny:  the  >x>oty  before  I  am 
free  from  djiitgfi*.  iiu'l  out  uf  eyvthot  frora  tha  other 
wiuJuws." — Drj/den  :  Don  Sebiistian,  LI.  i. 

eye-sight  (i)ron.  i'-sit),  *  ehnsihthe,  *  eh- 
sithe,  ^  elh-Bllithe,  **  eye-siht,  •  eye- 

Syht,  s.     [Ew^.  eye,  and  sight.  ] 

1.  The  siglit  of  the  eye  ;  view,  observation. 

"  Fllh  Ut  of  miu  OuUitfu."      .^t.  llurh^ttr,  p.  17. 

2.  The  power  or  sense  of  seeing  ;  ai^'ht. 

"  Thi>U  scholt  not  leaa  thy  ei/einht." 

Poerris  on  frettnaionr]/,  676. 

eye'-sore  (eye  as  l)»  s.  [Eng.  eye,  and  aore.] 
Something  displeasing  or  olfeaaive  to  the  eye 
or  si^^ht. 

IB  the  like  c-ondusioii  of  nsaln        , 

a  eon  that  bear 

eye'-stone  (eye  as  i),  &  [Eng.  eye,  and 
stone.]  A  "stone"  for  clearing  foreign  boilies 
out  of  the  eye.  Specif.,  a  small  calcareous 
stone,  as  an  operculum  of  a  univalve  shell  in 
one  of  the  family  Turbinidje.  This  being  put 
into  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  works  its  way 
out,  it  is  said,  at  the  exterior  one,  bringing 
with  it  any  foreign  body  lying  in  its  path. 

•eye' -wink  (eye  as  i),  s.  [Eng.  eye.  and 
wink.]  A  wink  of  the  eye  given  as  a  hint  or 
token. 


"  Tliey  would  hnve  wou  any  wouiauB  heart;  and,  I 
wanuut  you,  they  could  never  get  nu  eyewink  of  her." 
—Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives  qf  WtnUsor,  it.  2. 

*  eyne  (pron.  in),  s.  pi     [Eye  (1),  s.] 
ey-6t.  ait,  *ey-et,  *eyglit,  s.    [Mid.  Eng. 

ei  =  an  island,  and  diniin.  sutf.  -et.]     An  ait ; 

a  little  island  in  a  stream,  overgrown  with 

willows.     [Ey  (2),  s.] 

"  rt  aeems  jiiflt,  that  the  eyots  or  little  iBlandu,  arising 
in  auy  piirt  of  the  river,  shall  be  the  ijroperty  of  hiui 
who  owueth  the  piscary  and  the  aoiL" — Slackitone. 

ey-rant,  ay-rant,  a.    [Evrv.] 

Her. :  A  teiin  aj)plied  to  eagles  and  other 
birds  in  their  nests. 

eyre  (l).  (pron.  ar),  *  eire,  s.  [O.  Fr.  eire, 
erre,  oire  =  a  journey,  a  way,  from  Latin  iter.] 

1.  A  journey  or  circuit. 

2,  A  court  of  itineraut  justices. 

■■  The  eire  of  justize  wende  altoute  iu  the  loDde." 

iioliert  qf  Gioitcester,  p.  517. 

^  Jtistices  in  eyre  : 

Old  Law  :  Judges  who  travelled  in  circuit  to 
bold  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

*  eyre  (2),  s.    [Am,  s.] 

ey-rie(ey  as  i),  ey-ry,  •ey-er-ie,  'eir-lc, 

aerie,  aery,  arte,  aiery,  ayery  (prou. 

e'-ri,  a'-ri,  i-ri,  a'-er-i),  .s.   [In  Fr.  aerie, 

aiery,  evyrie;  Teut.  ey  =  an  egg  ;  A.  S.  ceff=au 

egg  ;  Low  Lat.  wria  =  a  nest  of  goshawks.] 

L  A  collection  of  eggs,  an  eggery,  a  nest 

"  One  aiery  with  proiiortion  ne'er  disclosea 
The  eiigle  and  the  wren." 

SIas$inger .  Muid  of  Bonour,  L  2. 

2.  The  occupant  of  a  nest ;  a  young  brood. 

"  Your  aiery  buildeth  iu  our  aiery  s  nest." 

Shiikesp.  :  /Itchard  IU.,  L  3. 

•eyrish,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  ayre  ~  air  ;  Eng.  adj. 
sulf.  -is/t.]    Aerial. 

eyry  (j^ron.  e-ri),  s.    [Eybie.] 

'  ey-seU,s.    [Eisel.] 

E-ze'-lct-el,  s.  [Ecel.  Lat.  Ezekiel;  Gr. 
'U(;€Ki.r,K  ih-zekiai),  from  'JMpirr^  {Yechhezekel). 
frora  ^N  iTin*  (Tcdiha^eq  ET)  =  God  will 
strengthen,  or  '7^^^  pin  (chJioseg  ha  El)  =  the 
strength  of  God.] 

1.  Scripture  Hist. :  One  of  the  Greater  Pro- 
phets to  whom  is  attributed  the  book  described 
under  2. 

2.  Scripture  Canon :  One  of  the  larger  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  visions 
and  utterances  which  it  contains  being  ex- 
pressly attributed,  in  the  work  itself,  to 
Ezekiel.     He  was  the  son  of  Buzi,  a  priest 


(i.  3).  He  was  carried  captive,  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiachin,  b.c.  59.0,  about  eleven  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  2edekiah 
(xl.  1).  In  the  time  of  his  exile,  he  was 
located,  with  others  of  hia  counU7raen,  on 
the  river  Chebar,  now  believed  to  have  been 
the  NahrMaicha  or  Koyal Canal  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (i.  &).  There  in  "the  thirtieth  yeai  " 
(of  tlie  era  of  Nabopolassar?J,  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  he  received  a 
call  to  the  prophetic  otllce  (i.  1,  2,  3),  and 
forthwith  began  to  see  visions  and  preach 
righteousness.  His  last  recorded  utteranc^es 
were  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity, which  would  make  his  public  career 
continue  for  twenty- two  years.  Jeremiah 
had  begun  to  projihesy  about  thirty-four  years 
before  Ezekiel's  Hrst  utterance,  and  the  two 
were  contemporary  spiritual  guides  of  the 
people,  though  in  different  regions,  for  the 
next  six  or  seven  years.  Before  Ezekitd  [massed 
away,  Daniel  also,  though  very  young,  had 
already  become  celeljrated  (xiv.  4,  2U).  A  man 
of  thoroughly  subdued,  natural  feeling,  iron 
will,  and  entire  consecration  tn  his  work,  he 
did  not  even  temporarily  withdraw  from 
public  duty  when  his  wife,  "the  desire  of  his 
eyes,"  was  "  taken  away  with  a  stroke  "  (xxiv. 
15-18).  His  prophecies  are  mostly  in  chro- 
nological order,  those  excepted  which  are 
launched  against  foreign  nations.  He  has 
frequent  allusions  to  Genesis,  as  for  instance 
to  tlie  (Jarden  of  Eden  (xxxi.  8,  9,  l(i),  to  Noah 
(xiv.  4,  20),  to  many  of  the  geograjihical  and 
ethnological  names  in  Genesis  x.  (ch.  xxvii.) 
to  Sodom,  &c.  (xvi.  46,  48).  He  n-fera  to  the 
Exoilusaud  the  wandering(xx..S,  (J  ;  10, 11,  &c), 
and  his  con  rludingchapters  contin  iially  suggest 
the  tabernacle,  the  ttMnple,  and  the  Levitical 
legislation  (xl.-xlviii.).  He  mentions  Job  by 
name  (xiv.  4,  20).  His  winged  figures  remind 
us  of  those  sculptnred  by  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Assyrians.  The  combination  of  sun  wor- 
ship with  the  patting  of  a  "  branch  to  the 
nose,"*  decisively  shows  that  the  reference 
in  viii.  15-17  is  to  the  Parsee  faith.  There  is 
no  direct  quotation  from  Ezekiel  in  the  New 
Testiunent,  hut  there  are  a  few  allusions  to  his 
utterances,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, which,  in  the  concluding  portion,  dis- 
tinctly looks  back  to  the  temple  arrangements 
prophesied  in  the  last  chapter  of  EzekieL 
The  expression  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  so  fre- 
quently nsed  by  our  Lord  (Matt.  viiL  20 ;  ix. 
6,  &c.),  appeai-ed  first  as  a  specific  desig- 
nation in  Ezekiel  (ii.  1-3;  6-8,  Ac.),  though 
it  occurs  also  in  UanieL  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
have  not  been  seriously  impugned  either  in 
the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church,  and  nearly 
universal  suffrage  has  been  given  in  favour  of 
their  canonicity. 

Ez'-ra,  3.    [Heb.  tni?  {Erra)  =  help.     In  Gr. 
'Eo-Spas  (Esdras).^ 

1.  Scripture  Hist. : 

(1)  A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  17). 

(2)  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two 
courses  of  priests  who  returned  from  cap- 
tivity along  with  Zerubbabel,  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  the  exiles,  and  Joshua  their  high  priest 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  He  is  called  in  Neh.  xii.  2 
Azariah. 

(3)  The  celebrated  priest,  whose  patriotic 
and  priestly  seivices  to  the  Jews  are  detailed 
in  the  book  beai'ing  his  name.     (2.] 

2.  Scripture  CcDion  :  An  Old  Testament  book, 
arranged  in  the  English  Bible  between  2  Chron- 
icles and  Nehemiah,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures after  Daniel,  before  Nehemiah,  1  and  2 
Chronicles  following  next  and  completing  the 
whole  volume.  A  curious  connecting  link 
exists  between  2  Chron.  and  Ezra,  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  the  former  book  (xxxvi. 
22,  23)  being  almost  word  for  word  the  same 
as  the  commencing  ones  of  the  latter  (i.  1-3). 
The  name  Ezra  is  by  most  persons  held  to 
denote  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book,  as 
is  undoubtedly  the  import  of  Matthew,  Maik, 
Luke,  and  John,  when  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  Gospels.  It  may,  how- 
ever, signify  no  more  than  that  the  doiugs  of 
Ezra  are  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  which 
is  certainly  the  ease.  The  illustrious  i>er3onage 
so  designated  was  a  priest  descended  from 
Phinehas,  tlie  son  of  Aaron.  His  immediate 
father  was  Sei-aiah.  He  was  a  ready  scribe  iu 
the  law  of  Moses,  to  which  he  was  piissionately 
attached  (vii.  6).  An  exile  in  Persia,  he  so 
commended  himself  to  the  then  reigning 
monarch  (apparently  Artaxerxes  Longimauus), 


aH  to  obtain  from  him  a  commissiou  to  lead 
tlie  second  exiwdition  of  Jews  back  to  their 
own  land.  The  enterprise  liegan  ubont  b.c. 
458.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  returned 
to  the  king,  but  we  tind  him  again  at  Jerusa- 
lem, this  time,  however,  exercising  only 
priestly  functions  under  Nehenuah.  Where 
he  died  is  uncx-rtain.  The  period  which  the 
book  spans  is  al>out  eighty  years,  viz.,  from  tlie 
first  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  530)  to  the  eighth  of  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanns  (b.c.  456);  the  reigns  em- 
braced are  tiiose  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Xerxes,  and  part  of  that 
<»f  Artaxerxes.  nielanguHge  is  llebn-w  in  its 
(lecliuing  state,  with  occasional  Aramaean  pas- 
sages (iv.  8.,  v.  to  vi.  18).  Ezra  first  api^eanj 
upon  the  scene  in  chap.  vii.  1,  being  sp(.>keu  of 
in  the  third  ]ierson,  which  at  viii.  15  changes 
to  the  first.  The  traditionary  view  iu  which 
Havernick,  Keil,  and  various  other  biblical 
scholars  concur,  is  that  the  book,  excepting 
quoted  Aramaean  passages,  is  from  one  pen, 
and  that  one  Ezra's.  Other  investigators  admit 
a  plurality  of  authors.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
attributes  chap.  i.  to  Daniel,  cliaps.  ii.  aud  iii. 
1  to  Nehemiah  (cf.  Neh.  vii.),  iii.  2  and  iv,  v. 
vi.  to  Haggai,  the  rest  nf  tlie  book  to  Ezia. 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  also  admitting  a  variety 
of  authors  (Ezra  included),  considei-s  the  hnal 
editor  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  books  of 
Chronicles.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
bider  the  work  part  of  the  Scripture  Caaoa. 


F,  the  sixth  letter,  and  fourth  consonant  of  the 
English  language,  is  a  labial  or  labio-dental 
articulation,  being  formed  by  the  emission  of 
breathbetweenthelowerlipandtheupperteelh. 
It  is  a  surd  spirant,  the  corresjjondiug  sonant 
spirant  being  V  (q.v.).  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was 
pronounced  as  v,  and  it  still  retains  tliatsound 
in  of.  It  takes  its  form  from  the  Gi-eek  di- 
gamraa,  which  also  had  a  very  similar  power. 
An  original  /  has  frequently  become  v  iu 
English  words,  as  vat  for  fat,  vetch  for  fetch, 
vixen  for  fixen.  It  has  also  disappeared  frora 
many  words,  as  in  head  (O.  Eng.  heved),  lord 
(O.  Eng.  hiaford),  Jiawk  (U.  Eng.  hafoc),  woman 
(O.  Eng.  v-'ifman),  &c ;  and  in  others  it  has 
been  dropped,  as  hasty  (O.  Fr.  hastif),  jolly 
(O.  Eng.  Jolif),  testy  (O.  Eng.  testif),  &c.  An 
/  sound  is  now  used  in  trough,  tnomjh,  aud 
rmtgh,  to  represent  an  original  guttural.  In 
the  plurals  of  nouns  of  pure  English  origin 
ending  in  -/  or  -//.  with  a  preceding  long 
vowel  (except  oo),  the/  is  changed  into  v.  In 
Romance  words  the /remains  unchanged,  and 
the  plural  is  formed  by  adding  s.  Words 
ending  in  -^or  -r/,  also  form  the  plural  by  the 
addition  of  s.  In  Russian  the  letter  /  is  uni- 
fonnly  used  to  represent  the  sound  of  th,  as 
Feodor  for  Theodore. 

F  as  an  initial  is  nsed: 

1.  In  Music  :  For  Forte,  to  mark  that  a  pas- 
sage is  to  be  played  or  sung  loudly ;  /=  for- 
tissimo, when  it  is  to  be  played  or  sung  very 
loudly. 

2.  In  Distinctions:  For  Fellow,  as  F.R.8.  = 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

3.  In  Med. :  For  the  Latin  word  FitU  =  let 
it  be  made. 

F  as  a  syvibol  is  %ised : 

1.  In  numerals:  For  40,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (F)  =  40,000.  In  Greek  F  (written  sO 
=  6. 

Z.  In  CJiem. :  For  the  non-metaUic  element 
Fluorine,  and  for  Fluoride— e.i/.,  F  =  Fluorine, 
KF  =  Potassium  Fluoride.  Sometimes  F  is 
used  for  Formic  Acid. 

3.  Ill  Music : 

(1)  For  the  note  called  parhypate  in  the 
Greater  Peifect  system  of  the  Greeks.  The 
letter-name  of  Frite  in  the  upper  tetrachord. 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  Eolian  mode,  or 
church  scale,  commencing  four  notes  above 
the  hypo-Eolian. 

(3)  The  note  called  Fa  ut  in  the  hexachord 
system.  The  fourth  note  in  the  scale  of  C. 
[Notation.] 

(4)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale  requiring 
one  flat  in  the  signature  ;  and  the  key-note  of 
the  minor  scale  related  to  A  flat. 


fate,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thdre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rtUe.  full :   try.  Syriaxx-    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 


fa— fabricate 
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(5)  For  the  note  Fah  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fix 
Botatioii. 

4.  la  Biblical  Criticism  :  F  for  the  Codex 
Augiensis;  f(small  letter),  for  the  Cursive  MtifS. 

5.  Physics:  For  Fftlueiiheit,  deuotiug  that  the 
degree  of  teinperatiu-e  is  aci:ording  to  that  acalf, 
as  00"  F. 

Ti  All  boiling  points,  melting  points,  &c.,  in 
tlie  chemical  articles  of  this  Dictionary  are 
expressed  in  degrees  of  the  Centigradn  scale, 
unless  F  is  added,  to  show  that  tliu  tenipera- 
tui'e  is  expressed  in  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

6.  In  Ohl  Lav:  F  was  branded  on  felons 
who  were  admitted  to  benefit  uf  (.'lergy. 

7.  In  Heraldry :  For  the  Fesse-point  (q.v.). 

F-clef;  s. 

Music:  The  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which  is 
a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F-holes,  5.  pi. 

Music:  The  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  so 
called  from  their  shape. 

ffa(l),  s.     [Ital.J 

Music :  The  syllable  used  in  Bolmiaation 
for  F. 

ilEi-bemol,  s. 

Music:  Fflat. 

•  f^  (2),  fae,  s.     [Foe,]    A  foe,  an  enemy. 

"Sa  lawlie  to  niy  \>roud/a,' 

noufflnt:   VirffV.  IM.  41 

•fo(3),  faw,5.     [Fa.  v.] 

1.  That  which  falls  to  one's  lot. 

2.  A  share  ;  that  which  is  due. 

3.  A  fall. 

1[  To  shake  a/a  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  wrestle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strive.    (Scotch.) 

fa  (1),  faw  (1),  v.L  &  t.     [Fall,  v.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  fall. 

"For  its  like  we  may /a  id  wl' some  o'hlsuiifreeinla." 
— Scott :  Rob  Ray,  ch    xxvii, 

B.  Trails. :  To  fall  or  happen  to  ;  as,  It 
/» ws  me  to  do  that. 

tk  (2).  faw  (2),  v.t.     [Prob.  from  Low  Ger.  fna  ,- 

Daii,  faaer  =  to  get,  to  acquire.) 

1.  To  obtain,  to  get. 

2.  To  have  as  one's  lot. 

fa -am,  £a-liatn,  s.  [A  native  African 
word  (?).]    (See  the  compound.) 

fJaam-tea,  faliam-tea,  s.  a  name  given 
to  the  dried  leaves  of  Angrceciim  fragrans,  an 
orcliid  noted  for  the  ft^grancy  of  its  leavt-s. 
The  infusion  is  used  as  a  stomachic,  and  in 
pulmonary  complaints. 

fa'-ard,  a.     [Favoured.]    {Scotch.') 

*  faas,  s.     [Face,  s.] 

flib,  s.  [Fob.]  a  small  pocket;  a  tobacco- 
pouch. 

"  When  fabt  an'  snishin-minB  riii  toom," 

A.  ScuU  :  Poems,  -p.  30. 

fa'-ba,  s.     [Lat.,  =  a  bean.] 

Dot. :  A  genus  of  herbs,  belonging  to  tlie 
order  Loguniinosae  (or  Fabaceie  of  Lindley). 
It  is  of  the  sub-tribe  Viciese.  Its  type  is  the 
Common  Bean,  Faba  vulgaris.     [Bean.] 

Da-ba'-^e-SB,  s.pl,  [Lat.  /ah(a)  =  a  bean  ; 
fern.  adj.  pi.  suff.  •ace<s.] 

Hot :  Lindley's  name  for  the  order  of  plants 
better  known  as  Leguminosse  (q.v.). 

fa-ba'-^e-oiis,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fabaceiis  =  hav- 
"ing  tlie  nature  of  a  beau  ;  Lat.  faba  =  a  bean.  ] 

1.  Oril.  iMiig. :  Ha'vingthe  nature  or  proper- 
ties of  a  bean  ;  like  a  beau. 

2.  Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
fhe  Fabaceae  (q.v.). 

fab'-ell,  s.     [A  corruption  of  O.   Eug.  favel 
(q.v.),"j 

i  f3,b'-ell*a~tdr,  s.  [Lat.  fahdla  =  a  little 
fable,  dim.  from  fabula  =  a.  fable.]  One  who 
tells  little  fables. 

f&'-ber,  s.     [Lat.]    A  fish,  the  dory. 

Fa'-bi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Fahius,  Fahianus,  from 
Fahius'  Maximus  ^=  (I)  Belonging  or  relating 
to  the  Gens  Fabia ;  (2)  u.sed,  esp.  in  the  phrase 


Fabianre  artes  =  F.ibian  tactics,  to  denote 
tactics,  the  chief  point  of  which  is  to  weary 
and  ejclianst  Uie  enemy.  By  such  measures 
Fabin.i  Miixinius  Cuiictator  greatly  harassed 
Haniiiliul  in  the  Second  I*nnic  War.] 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging,  related  to,  or  connected 
with  the  Roman  Gens  Fabia. 

"  Tan  CiKHo  wftH  tlie  hraveat  man 
OI  tlie  bmve  Fabian  rftoe.' 
Mtivaulai/ ;  Uattlc  of  the  Lake  RcffUlut,  xvil. 

2.  Fig. :  Slow,  cjiutious,  avoiding  open  coli- 
flict. 

"  Very  Iittli?  nuallflfid  to  conduct  a  campaign  on  tlie 
Fabian  »y''teui.  ^Jtacaiitu!/  :  iJisC.  £'"f;.,  cii.  xvi. 

fabe^,    fapes,    feabes,   feapee,    s.   pi. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Rihes  grnasularia.  (lirit- 
teii  t£"  Holland.) 

i&'-ble,  *  fa-bull,  s.  &,  a.    [Fr.  fable,  from  Lat. 
fabula  —  a  narrative,  from  for  =  to  speak  ; 
Sp.  &  Port  fabula;  Ital.  favoUx.] 
A*  As  substaiUive : 

*  1.  A  story,  a  narrative,  a  tale. 

2.  A  feigned  tale  or  story  intended  to  en- 
force some  luoral  precept ;  a  fictitious  nana- 
five  conveying  some  useful  information,  or 
intended  for  entertainnieut ;  an  allegory. 

"  1  rememltre  th«  fable 
Ot  Penelope  moat  stable." 

Skelton:  Bake  of  Philip  Spar ow. 

*  3.  The  plot  of  a  poem  or  story  ;  the  con- 
nected series  of  events  in  a  dramatic  or  epic 
poem. 

"Fable  maybe  divided  into  the  probable,  the  alle- 
'orical,  auU  the  marvellous." — Pope:  I/omer:  Iliad. 
Pref.) 

4.  A  foolish  story. 

"  But  refnae  profane  and  old  wives' /«6Ies."—l  Tim. 
Iv.  7. 

5,  A  falsehood,  an  untruth,  a  fiction,  a  fab- 
rication. 

"And  eke  what  folke  there  with  him  were 
Without/a iiie  I  wol  diserive." 

Romaunt  of  tin-  /lote. 

*  6.  A  byword  ;  a  subject  of  gossip  or  talk. 

"  We  grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  whei-e  we  dwelt" 

Tenni/son  :  Oardetier  s  Baughtcr. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaininn  to  or  of  the  nature 
of  a  fable  ;  fictitious,  fabulous. 

"Thou  fable  Styx  !  whose  livid  streams  are  rolVd 
Through  drtjiry  coasts,  which  1  tho'  blind  behold." 
Pope  :  Thchais  of  Statins,  Sa.  &4. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fablp, 
tale,  noi^el,  and  romance:  "Different  species 
of  composition  are  expressed  by  the  above 
words  :  ihe  fable  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  iniaginaiy  ;  the  tale 
is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary  ;  "both  the 
agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  life.  Gods  and  goddesses,  auitnals 
and  men,  trees,  vegetables,  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects in  general,  may  be  made  the  agents  of  a 
fable;  but  of  a  tale,  properly  speaking,  only 
men  or  supernatural  spirits  can  be  the  agents  : 
of  the  former  description  nie  the  celebrated 
fables  of  JEsop  ;  and  of  the  latter  the  tales  of 
Marniontel.  the  taks  of  the  Genii^  kc.  .  .  . 
Fables  are  written  for  instruction  :  tales  princi- 
pally for  Ruiusement ;  fables  consist  mostly  of 
only  one  incident  or  action,  from  whicli  a 
moral  can  be  drawn  :  tales  always  of  many, 
which  excite  an  interest  for  an  individual. 
The  talc  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a 
simple  kind  of  fiction  ;  it  consists  of  but  few 
persons  in  the  drama ;  whilst  the  novd,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  of  eveiy  possible  variety 
in  characters.  The  Uih  is  told  without  mucli 
art  or  contrivance  to  keep  tbe  reader  in  sus- 
pense, witliout  any  depth  of  plot  or  importance, 
iu  the  catastrophe ;  the  novel  affords  the 
greatest  scope  for  exciting  an  interest  by  the 
rapid  succession  of  events,  the  involvements 
of  interests,  and  the  unravelling  of  its  plot. 
If  the  novel  awakens  the  attention,  the  ro- 
viance  rivets  the  whole  mind  aud  engages  the 
affections  ;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is 
extraordinary  and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagi- 
nation."    [Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fable-maker,    *  fable -monger,  s. 

An  inventor  or  writer  of  fubles. 

"  To  distiuk^uish  tbe  true  mid  proper  allegorists  from 
the  fable-mOHijen  or  luythiiM.'  —Waterland:  Works. 
vi.  16. 

"^ia'-ble,  *fa-blen,  v.i.  &  t.    [0.  Fr.  Jabhr, 
Irom  \Ai.  fabidur,  from  fabula.] 
A.  Intransitive : 
1.  To  talk,  to  discourse,  to  converse. 

"While  thei  talkiden  or/«6?«rf«'L"— (rj/(!Z(/re.-  Luke 
XX  iv.  15. 


2,  To  compose  or  write  fablet*  or  fiction. 

"  To  loftk-r  nqiture  tiion  uuirt  wnke  the  tliuugbt 
Thau  all  iliefublinff  ikm-u  IxhiaUhI  i>ow«r^" 

Wartun  :  fleiuuraa  uj  iJtUiiuAoi^ 

3.  To  tell  falsehoods  or  untruths. 

"  Hefablea  not :  J  lifar  tin-  enemy  " 

Shakegp.  :  l  Henry  YL,  \v.  X 

B.  Trans.  :  To  feigu,  to  invent,  to  tell  or 
say  falsely. 

"  It  licin^'  fabtfd  that  when  tiie  wordtt  were  spoken 
alond,  tioine  theplierdn  bad  reiieated  tlu-iu  ovl-v  their 
brejul.  which  was  thereii|>oii  iiiLHcuLly  turned  into 
ilealt.'"— tfftnier.-  HieC.  Re/fJrTT^,(li■^ll  {nii.  I&lft). 

*  f5,'-bler,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fabler,  fableor.]  A  writer 
or  .s]ircaderof  fables  ;  one  who  deals  in  fiction  ; 
a  fable-monger. 

"Tliese  idle /aMf-r^in  the  meantime  nlandrr  us  to  tb* 
world.' — Up.  JJatl:  A' o  Peace  with  Itvme. 

fab -U-au  (au  as  6)  {r*i.  Hib'-li-aux,  anx 

as  o),  s.  [Fr.,  dim.  ol  fable. \  A  metrical  talc 
comi)osed  by  tlie  Trouvcres  or  poets  of  the 
Langiic  d'Oil  iu  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
centuries.  The  fabliaux  were  sarcastic  or 
witty  references  to  passing  events,  and  were 
intended  for  recitation. 

"Chaucerin  all  i>rolmliility  derived  the  subject  from 
a  Freucli/ufiimw. '— y'.yru'/iiif ;  ViMucer ;  C.  T.  (intiud.l. 

fa'-bling,  j>r.  2^nr.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fable,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  2}r.  par.  tC  partlcip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  vej"b). 

C,  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  i)raetice  of  making  fables. 

"  The  next  to  fabling  fell,  aud  &moatb  deceits." 

MiU'm  :  r.  Ji..  iv.  2*5, 

2.  A  fable. 

"  Wicked /'tfc?i«ffs  talde  to  me. 
Bot  uugLt  als  the  lath  of  tbe." 

liar/j/  Eug.  Psatter,  Ps.  cxviU.  15. 

fa-bold' -e -a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  faba  =  a  bean,  and 
*Gr.  el6os(tk^os)  =  form,  appearance.]  A  term 
applied  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  to  certain  bean- 
shuped  leguminous  seeds  found  in  the  London 
or  Lower  Tertiary  clays  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
{iWji:.) 

*  fabor,  s.    [Faubourg.]    A  suburb. 

"  On  to  the  yettis  and/ni/om  off  the  touo 
Braithly  tliai  bryut"  WalUtce,  vUL  SST. 

fab'-ric,  *fab'-rick,  *  [Fr.  fabri'pie,  from 
Lat.  fabrica  —  (1)  a  workshop;  (2)  a  fabric, 
from  faber  (genit.  fabri)  =  a  workman,  from 
a  root  fa  =  to  set,  to  place  (seeu  iu  fa-cLo  = 
to  make)  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fabrica.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  That  which  is  fabricated. 

(1)  The  frame  or  structure  of  a  building ;  » 
building  or  structure;  an  edifice. 

■■  Here's  a  fabric  thn.t  iniiiliea  eternity." 

JJiddleton  :  Mauor  of  (iiucnboroui/h,  Iv.  2. 

(2)  A  cloth  made  by  weaving  or  felting. 
The  vai'ious  names  are  derived  from  material, 
texture,  fineness,  mode  of  weaving,  colour, 
mode  of  colouring,  surface-finishing,  place  of 
manufacture,  &c. 

2.  The  structure,  manufacture,  workman- 
ship, or  texture  of  anything ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  several  parts  of  any  material  or 
structure  are  united. 

*  3.  The  act  or  purpose  of  fabricating  or 
constructing  ;  construction. 

"  Tliia  was  received  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  Iho 
cburcbenof  the  poor."— Jfiiutan.     {0<;ilvie.i 

n.  Fig.  :  Any  system  of  united  parts,  as  of 
the  world,  society,  the  Church,  &c. 

"With  what  a  crash,  heard  and  felt  to  the  fiirthest 
ends  of  the  world,  would  tlie  whul©  va&t  fabric  of 
society  have  fallen.  " — Alacaulay :  Uist.  li»g  ,  ch.  x. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fabric  and 
edifice,  see  Edifice. 

*  fabric -lands,  s.  "pl.  Lands  given  in 
former  limes  lor  the  rebuilding,  repair,  or 
maintenance  of  churches. 

*fiib'-ric,  *fab'-rick,  v.t.  [Fr.  fabriqtier ; 
Sp.  fabricar ;  Ital.  fabricare.]  To  frame,  to 
construct,  to  put  together,  to  build,  to  fashion. 

"  Shew  wh.^t  laws  of  life 
Tlie  cheeaeiuhaljitants  observe,  and  how 
/■(lirici:  tbeir mansions."    J.  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*  fS,b'-ri-cant,  s.  [haX.  fabricans,  pr.  par.  of 
fabrico  —  io  fabricate  (q.v.).]  One  who  fabri- 
cates ;  a  mauutacturer  or  fabricator. 

fS.b'-ri-cate,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fabricatus,  pa. 
I>ar,  o(  fabrico,  from  fabnca  —  a.  fabric  (q.v.).3 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Literally  (of  material  things) : 

1.  To  build,  to  construct,  to  frame  ;  to  form 
by  putting  together  the  several  jiarts. 


boil,  boy;  po^t.  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hi2i,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:^t.    pb  =C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l 
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2.  To  form  by  art,  to  manufacture,  to  weave  : 
as,  To/abricate  wooUeiiH. 

IL  Fig.  (of  imviaUr'ULl  things):  To  manu- 
facture, to  devise,  to  put  togetlier,  to  forge,  to 
invent,  to  contrive.   (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 
"The  tiiii>oator   -who /abricated  these  (orveriea."— 
MacaiUag:  Ultt.  Eng.,  cb.  xill. 

*  B.  Inlrans. :  To  invent,  to  tell  Hctions  or 
untruths. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  fabricate, 
and  to  invent,  sen  Invent. 

f&b-ri-oa'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fabricatio, 
from   fiibricatus,    pa.    par.    of  fabrico ;     Sp. 
/abricacioii ;  Ital.  fabricazione.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  building,  con- 
fltructiiig,  or  framing  ;  construction. 

2.  The  act  of  manufacturing. 

*  3.  The  act  of  creating,  or  forming ;  crea- 
tion. 

■'  Attributing  theHffeotlouol  the  soiU  uoto  thegrcAt 
God,  but  thB  faOyic'ition  of  the  Iwdy  totbe  DiiexDeo.' 
~Stile:  Origin  qf  .Uattkinet,  p.  290. 

II.  Figtiratively  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  creating, 
or  planning. 

"  The  very  lilea  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  goTem> 
ment."— Burke :  French  Jtevolulion. 

2.  The  act  of  inventing,  devising,  or  planning 
falsely  ;  forgery. 

3.  That  which  is  invented,  devised,  or 
planned  falsely  ;  a  forgery,  a  falsehood,  an  in- 
vention. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fabrication 
and  /re/ (Oil,  see  Fiction. 

iab'-ri~ca-t6r,  s.  [Ijat.  ;  Fr.fab'Hcateur ;  Sp. 
fabricaclor;  Ital.  fabriaiiore.] 

1.  One  who  constructs,  frames,  builds,  or 
malces. 

*■  The  Alnilghty  fabricator  of  the  universe."— 
Eowelt :  Letter*,  bk.  ili.,  lett.  ». 

2.  One    who    invents,    devises,    plans,    or 

forges. 

•  nib'-ri-ca-tress,  s.  [Eng.  fabricator  ;  -ess.] 
A  female  fabricator  ;  a  constnictress. 

•  fS,b'-ri-ca-ture,    5.      [Lat.    fabricatus,    pa. 

par,  of  fabrico.]     A  fabricating  or  making; 
fabrication. 

^-hri'-^i-a,,  s.  [Named  after  J.  C.  Fabricius, 
a  celebrated  Danish  entomologist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Myrtaccfe.  They  have  alter- 
nate dotted  leaves  and  axillary  white  flowers. 

fftb-lile*  a.  [Lat.  fabrilis,  from  faber  =  a 
workman ;  Sp.  fabril ;  Ital.  fabbrih.]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  workmen  or  to  handi- 
craft, as  in  wood,  stone,  metal,  &c 

•  f&b'-U-lar,    a.     [Lat.  fahularis  =  legendary, 

fabulous]    Relating  to  the  construction  of  a 

story  or  dramatic  plot. 

"Fraught  with  the  worst  errors  of  French  halut — 
atteiiuateil  tleclftiiuitiijQ  and  fabular  heaviuesa?' — 
Pkilii>»  :  />Lftreet  Mother.    (Ed.  Oxherry,  Pret) 

f&b-u-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  fahulus,  dimin.  from 
fabd  =  a  bean.] 

P'daxint.:  A  genus  of  Porcellanous  Fora- 
niinifera.  Chambers  lilled  with  labyrinthio 
shell-matter,  the  cavities  in  which  are  mostly 
elongate  with  the  axis  of  the  shell.  They 
are  narrow,  and,  opening  terminally,  make 
a  tTil)riform  septal  face.  Only  one  species, 
Fabularia  ovata,  or  discolithiLs,  is  known  :  it 
abounds  in  the  Eocene  Tertiaries  of  France. 
(Griffith  d-  Henfrey.) 

•f5.b'-U-late,  v.i.  [Lat.  fabulatus,  pa.  par. 
of  fah'itlor.]     To  fable. 


•  f^b-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  fabukttns,  pa.  par. 
of  fab'itlor.]  The  act  of  nioralii;ing fables.  (Ash.) 

•  fab'-U-list,  s.  [Ft.  fabuliste ;  &p.  fabnlista, 
froni  Tjit.  fibula.]  A  writer  or  inventor  of 
fables, 

"A  forger  or  » /nAu?»^  would  have  made  for  Clirist 
discourses  exhorting  to  virtue." -— Paley :  £pidencct, 
pt.  ii..  ch.  iv. 

*iab'-u-Iize,  *" f&b'-u-lise,  v.i.  [hat.  fab- 
vl(a):  Eng.  sutr.  -ize.]'  To  write  or  speak  in 
fables  ;  to  compose  fictions. 

•  iSb-U-l6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat,  fabulo^iUu^,  from 
fabulosits  ;   Fi.  fahulosite  ;  S]).  fabulosidad.] 


1.  The  quality  of  being  fabulous  or  full  of 
fables  ;  fabulousness. 

"The /nfru^jir^  of  the  book  concluded  against  the 
exlHt«iice  ot  the  i*atrUrcb."  —  Warburlon :  Dlwing 
Le-ja(lou.  bit.  vL.  §  2. 

2.  A  feigned  or  fabulous  story  ;  a  fable. 

"  Iferodotus  hath  l>eiii)rlukleil  his  work  with  many 
f<ibulo$Uiet.' —Drmmie :    Vuigar  Srroitra.hV..  t.,eh.  vltl. 

fab'-U-lotis,  a.  [Lat.  fuhitlosns,  from  fabula 
^a?:tlde;  Fr.  fabnUnx ;  Hii.  fabnloso ;  ItaL 
fa  vuloao.  ] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  invented ;  not  founded 
on  fact ;  exceeding  the  bounds  of  i>robability 
or  reason, 

'"TheaiOTyiB/abuloia."—}Vaterta7td:  Works,  IX.&04. 

2.  Related,  described,  or  told  of  in  fables, 

"  Tlie  hero  waa  great  euouifh  at  leiut  to  sustain  the 
crown  of  this  fabulouM  glory."— «.  Jf.  Leuiet :  Uittory 
of  i'hilotophy,  i.  19. 

3.  Exceedingly  great;  almost  beyond  be- 
lief; incredible  :  as.  His  books  were  sold  at  a 
fabiiUms  price. 

"I  procured  a  box  In  the  flrat  tier  at  a  fabuloiu 
price,  —^rf.  Sir  R.  Mundu :  Palermo  A  Kaplt*,  ch. 
xxlll. 

fS-b'-u-lous-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  fabulous;  -ly.] 

1,  III  a  fabulous  manner;  in  manner  of  a 
fable  or  liction, 

"These  things  are  uncertain  and  /nAutotw^y.  aug- 
Bieuted." — Orenewey.   Tacitus;  Annaii,  \>.  131. 

2.  In  a  fabtdous  or  almost  incredible  manner 
or  degrew, 

*f^b'-U-loiis-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  fabulous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  fabulous,  feigned,  or 
fictitious. 

"  Uls  f(ibiUott»!teu  and  credulity  are  Justly  blamed." 
— Johiuon  :  Journey  to  the  Western  Isl/indt. 

•  fi'-bur-d^n,  *f&' -bur- then.  s.  k  a.    [A 

ci.uruptiou  of  Fr,  fauz-bourdhn  —  (I't)  false 
burden.  [Burden.]  The  word  bourdon  or 
bordone  in  its  primary  sense  is  (in  French  and 
Italian)a  pilgrim's  staff;  hence,  from  similarity 
in  form,  the  bass-pipe,  or  drone  of  the  bag- 
piHfi»  *intl  thence  again  simply  a  deep  bass 
note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi  bordoni  of  which 
we  have  specimens  are  principally  formed, 
except  at  their  cadences,  by  successions  of 
fourths  and  sixths  below  the  plain-song 
melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use  the 
low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  Iiarmon- 
ized  accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant, 
would  sound  false  ;  and  this  application  of 
tlie  meaning  of  the  faho  and  faux  seems  a 
more  rational  derivation  than  that  son)etimes 
given  from  falsetto  and  falsette,  as  implying 
the  combination  of  the  high  voices  with  the 
low  in  Falso  Bordone  harmony,  ((.rrove.)'] 
[Faux- Bourdon,] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Literally : 

Music :  One  of  the  early  systems  of  har- 
monizing a  given  portion  of  plain-song  or  a 
canto  fermo.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
term  for  a  sort  of  harmony  consisting  of  thirtls 
and  sixths  added  to  a  canto  fermo,  Wlien 
counterpoint  had  superseded  both  diaphony 
and  descant,  the  term  faburden  was  still  ap- 
plied to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  note  against  note. 
{.S(«()ier  £  Barrett.) 

•'Descanti.  prycksouge,  counteriwhit,  and  fabur. 
den." — Bale:  Image,  pt.  iiL 

2.  Fig. :  A  monotonous  refrain, 

"To  slug,  as  it  were,  the  faburden  ot  a  song."— 
P.  I/olland:  Plutarch,  p.  735. 

B.  As  adj. :  High-sounding. 

"Mirablle.  iniraculoso,  stupeudo,  and  such  fabur- 
then  v>'oTdi."~ lodge:    Wit's  J/werie  (1596), 

fS,C,  5.     [A  contraction  for  facsimile  (q.v.).] 

fa-ca'de,  s.  [Fr,,  from  Ital.  facciata  =  the 
front  of  a  building,  from  faccia  =  the  face  ; 
Lat.  fades.]    [Face.] 

Arch. :  The  face  or  front  of  anj'  considerable 
building  to  a  street,  court,  gai'den,  or  other 
place, 

fa9e,  *  faas,   s.     [Fr.  face,  from  Lat,  fades ; 
Ital,  faccia;  O.  Sp,  fa2.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  front  part  of  the  head  of  any  animal, 
more  especially  of  man.  consisting  of  the  fore- 
head, eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin ; 
the  visage,  the  countenance. 

"  He  18  like  unto  a  man  beholding  hla  natural  /ace 
111  a  glasd." — James  L  23. 


(2)  The  aspect  or  expression  of  the  visaga, 
as  indicative  of  pleasure  or  displeasure,  favour 
or  anger. 

"The  Lord  make  hlB  face  to  ablae  upon  tbea."— 
f/umberi  vl.  25. 

(3)  That  part  of  anything  which  present* 
itself  to  the  view  as — 

(a)  The  surface  of  anything. 


(b)  The  front,  the  forepart  of  anything. 
"Alfto  the  breadth  of  the /ace  of  tlie  bouse  and  of 

the  separat«  jilace  toward  the  east  an  hundred  cubita." 
—Bieklet  xll.  14. 

(c)  A  plane  surface  of  a  Bolid ;  one  of  th« 
sides  bounding  a  solid  :  thus  a  cube  has  six 
faces,  an  octahedron  eight, 

(4)  The  dial  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass 
card,  &c. 

(5)  The  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument. 
2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Presence,  sight. 

"  In  the  very  face  of  the  Court."— Stryito  :  Mmw- 
mortals;  Q.  Jtfar^  (an.  I5H). 

t  (2)  Appearance,  look,  aspect. 

"  Hot  heaven,  nor  sea,  their  former  face  retaioed.* 
Waller :  /rutructions  to  a  Painter.  118. 

*  (3)  The  visible  state  of  things. 

"This  would  produce  a  new  faee  of  things  tn 
Europe.  "—A  ddison. 

"(4)  An  outward  show,  appearance,  or  cover  ; 
surface  show. 

"They  took  him  to  set  a /ace  upon  their  own  malig- 
nant designs.  "—Jfi^ron. 

(5)  A  distortion  of  the  features :  as,  He  mada 
a  wry  face. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Doll?  Tou  are  making 
faces  uow.'—iHckens  :  Bamaby  Rudge.  ch.  Iv, 

(6)  Confidence,  boldness  ;  effrontery,  assur- 
ance, ■ 

"  A  chaplain  of  Cortes  bad  tVie  face  to  anert  that 
Id  one  etigagemeut  against  the  lualaos  St.  James  liad 
appeared  ou  a  grey  horse  at  the  head  ot  the  Castiliaa 
fidveiiturera."— J/ocauiay;  Battle  of  Ute  Lak^ /iefftUu*. 
(Introd.] 

•  (7)  Favour. 

"  Seek  ye  iDyfac«.—Pialm  xzvil  8. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Architecture  ; 

(1)  The  front  or  broadside  of  a  building;  tha 
fagade  ;  the  front  of  a  wall. 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  stone  exposed  on  the 
face  of  a  wall.  The  sides  are  flanks,  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  beds. 

(3)  The  front  of  an  arch  showing  the  vertical 
surfaces  of  the  outside  row  of  voussoirs. 

2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  the  head  of  a  mam- 
miferous  animal. 

(2)  The  aspect  of  an  organ, 

3.  Astral :  The  third  part  of  a  sign,  each 
divided  into  ten  degrees. 

4.  Carpentry : 

(1)  The  ftont  of  a  jamb  presented  towarda 
the  room. 

(2)  The  sole  of  a  plane. 

5.  Crystall.  :  One  of  the  planes  which  form 
the  surface  of  a  regular  solid. 

6.  Forging: 

(1)  The  working  portion  of  a  hammer-head 

(2)  The  flat  part  of  an  anvil. 

7.  Fort. :  One  of  the  parts  which  form  a 
salient  angle  projecting  towaids  the  country, 
[Bastion.] 

8.  Gearing :  That  part  of  the  acting  surface 
of  a  cog  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch-line. 
The  portion  within  that  limit  is  the  flank. 

9.  Grinding:  That  portion  of  a  lap  or  wheel, 
whether  the  edge  or  the  disc,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  grinding, 

10.  Mining :  That  portion  of  a  coal-seam 
which  is  in  process  of  removal. 

11.  Mil.  :  The  face  of  a  square  is  the  side  at 
a  body  of  men  formed  into  a  square, 

12.  Ord. :  The  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun. 

13.  Print.  :  The  surface  of  type  from  which 
the  impression  is  taken.  The  character  of  the 
face,  for  size,  style,  and  proportions,  gives  tha 
name  to  the  type. 

14.  .Steam-engineering: 

(1)  The  flat  part  of  a  slide-valve  on  which 
it  moves. 

(2)  Tlie  flat  portion  on  a  cylinder  forming 
a  seat  for  a  valve. 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatlier :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    99.00  =  0;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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15.  Zool.  :  The  anterior  portion  of  the  head 
of  a  niainniiftrous  animal ;  the  face  of  liiids 
comprehends  the  opiithalmic  regions,  cheeks, 
ternplea,  forehead,  and  vertex ;  the  face  of 
insects  is  the  parts  between  the  proboscis  and 
prothorax. 

H  (1)  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  faa: 
Hnd /I'ont:  "The /ace  is  applied  to  that  iiartof 
bodies  which  serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and 
contains  certain  marks  to  direct  tlie  observer  ; 
tlie  front  is  employed  for  that  part  whieh  is 
most  prominent  or  foremost  :  hence  we  speak 
of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  clock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  natui-e  ;  but  the  front 
of  a  liouse  or  building,  and  the  front  of  a 
stage  :  hence,  likewise,  the  propriety  of  the 
expressions,  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  thing,  to 
show  a  bold^oJi(." 

(2)  He  tlius  discriminates  between  face, 
cmtntenance,  and  visage:  ^^  The  face  consists  of 
a  certain  set  of  features  ;  the  countenance  con- 
sists of  the  general  aggregate  of  looks  produced 
by  these  features  ;  the  visage  consists  of  such 
looks  in  particular  cases  ;  the  face  is  the  work 
of  nature  ;  the  countenaiice  and  visage  are  the 
work  of  the  mind  :  the  face  remains  the  same, 
but  the  couyitenance  and  visage  are  changeable, 
The /ace  belongs  to  brutes  as  well  as  men ;  the 
countenance  is  the  peculiar  property  of  man  ; 
the  visage  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  superior 
beings  :  the  term  is  applied  only  in  the  grave 
or  lofty  style."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

%  In  sj^cial  phrases : 

1.  To  fly  in  the  face  of:  To  withstand,  to 
oppose,  to  defy. 

2.  To  entreat  the  face  of:  To  seek  the  favour 
of ;  to  pray  to. 


3.  To  accept  tki'  face  of:  To  favour. 

"Sm,  I  bav«  accepted  thy  face  coDcerniog  this  thing 
a\ao.'—Oen.  xix.  2L    (Marg.) 

4.  To  set  the  face  against :  To  oppose,  to 
withstand  lirmly. 

5.  Face  to  face : 

(1)  In  immediate  presence  of  each  other. 

"  She  sent  lor  Blanche  to  accuse  Xxuvface  to  face." 
Tennyton:  Princess,  iv.  220. 

*(2)  Clearly;  without  the  interposition  of 
jther  bodies. 

"Now  we  see  through  a  glosa  darkly;  but  then 
face  to/ace." — 1  Corinth,  xiii.  12. 

6.  To  niaJce  a  face :  To  distort  the  features  ; 
to  put  on  an  unnatural  or  purposely  altered 
look. 

7.  To  one's  face :  Directly  ;  in  plain  words  : 
as,  To  tell  another  anything  to  his  face. 

8.  Face  of  a  bastion  : 
Fort. :  [II.  7]. 

9.  Face  prolonged  ot exteyided,  in  fortification, 
is  that  part  of  the  line  of  defence  wliich  is 
between  the  angle  of  the  shoidder  and  the 
curtain. 

face-ache,  face-ague,  s.  a  kind  of 
neuralgia  which  attacks  the  nerves  of  the 
face  ;  called  also  Tic-doloureux  (q.v.). 

face-and-hood,  s. 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor,  from  the  markings  in 
the  petals  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
human  face,  and  the  often  dark,  hood-like  ap- 
I'earance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

taoe-clotll,  s.    A  cloth  laid  over  the  face 

of  a  i,orpse. 

"  The  ,'hlte  tuiat  like  a  face-cloth  to  the  face 
Cluug  Ui  the  dead  eart^"     Teiui 

face  £^ard,  s, 

1,  A  mask  with 
windows  for  the 
eyes,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  persons  ex- 
posed to  great  heat, 
&A  in  glass  •  houses, 
forging  heavy  works, 
«nd  in  the  various 
metallurgic  furnace 
operations.  Also  for 
workmen  exposed  to 
flying  particles  of 
metal  or  stone. 

2.  A  wire-gauze  mask  worn  to  protect  Ine 
face  in  fencing. 

face-hammer,  s.  One  with  a  flat  face, 
as  distitiguislied  from  one  having  pointed  or 
edged  i»eens. 


FAOE  OIUKU. 


faoe-ln-hood,  a. 

Bot. :  AixmitKin  N(I2hIIus,  from  the  upper 
petals  forming  a  hood,  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
with  the  lower  petals,  bearing  some  fanciful 
resemblance  to  a  face.    (Britten  £  HnlUxnd.) 

face-Joint,  s. 

Arch. :  That  joint  of  a  voussoir  which  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  arch. 

face-mould,  s. 

Carp. :  The  pattern  from  which  the  orna- 
mental railings  for  stairs,  &c.,  are  to  Ite  cut. 

"  face-painter,  s.   A  painter  of  portraits. 

"  face-paintlng,  s. 

1.  The  art  of  painting  portraits. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  applying  rouge  to 
the  face. 

face-piece,  s. 

Ship-huild. :  A  \nece  wrought  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  kuee  of  the  head,  to  assist  the 
conversion  of  the  main-piece,  and  to  shorten 
the  upper  bolts  of  the  knee  of  the  head. 

face-plan,  3. 

Arch,  drawing:  The  principal  orfront  eleva- 
tion. 

face-plate,  5. 

1.  A  plate  screwed  on  to  the  spindle  of  a 
lathe,  and  aflbrding  a  means  of  attaching  the 
work  to  be  turned  ;  or  a  place  of  attachment 
for  a  pin  which  comes  against  the  dog  or 
driver  on  the  work,  and  imparts  rotation  to 
the  latter. 

2.  A  true  plane  for  testing  a  dressed  surface. 
face^poiv-derr,  s.     A  kind  of  cosmetic. 

*  face-royal,  s.  A  royal  or  kingly  face ; 
also  the  face  stamped  on  the  coin  called  a  royal. 

face-valne,  «.  The  value  expressed  on 
the  face,  as  of  a  note. 

face-wall,  s. 

Arch. :  The  front  wall  of  a  building. 

face-wheel,  s. 

Mech. :  Another  name  for  a  crown  or  con- 
trate  wheel,  which  lias  cogs  projecting  from 
the  periphery  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
motion.  The  term  is  applicable  to  a  wheel 
whose  face  rather  than  its  periiueter  is  made 
efl'ective,  as  in  the  cog-wheels  cited  ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  wheel  the  disc-face  of  which  is 
adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing  ;  a  lap. 

f&f  e,  v.t.  &  i.    [Face,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  meet  in  front  or  face  to  face ;  to  con- 
front, to  brave. 

"  This  youth,  the  loy  of  Nestor's  glorious  age. 
In  arms  iutreina.  with  the  f\rat  be  fought. 
Faced  every  foe,  and  every  danger  sought." 

Pope:  Homer:  Iliad  xiiL  705. 

2.  To  meet  with  boldness  or  firmness ;  to 
confront  boldly. 

"  Aud  yet  a  modest  comrade  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude  to  face  the  world 
With  a  gay  couHdence  and  seemly  pride. " 

Wordaworth :  Excurtion,  bk.  vll. 

*  3.  To  brave,  to  bully,  to  oppose  with  im- 
pudence, to  browbeat. 

"  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved."— SAaiesp.  ■ 
Turning  cif  the  Shrew,  iv.  a 

4.  To  stand  opposite  to. 

5.  To  cover  in  front ;  to  invest  with  a  coat- 
ing or  covering. 

■'Where  your  old  bank  Is  hollow. /oco  it  with  the 
first  spit  of  earth  that  yon  dig  out  of  the  ditch. " — 
Mortimer  :  Bmbaiidry. 

6.  To  put  a  face  or  appearance  on  :  as,  To 
face  inferior  tea,  by  mixing  it  with  colouring 
matter  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  better  quality  and  higher 
value. 

7.  To  lay  or  place  with  the  face  downwards. 

8.  To  turn  the  face  in  any  direction  :  as,  To 
face  a  body  of  men  to  the  right  or  left. 

*  9.  To  countenance. 

"  Was  this  the  face  that/ncerf  ao  niaity  follies?  " 

Shakegp. :  Richard  II.,  iv.  1. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Mason.:  To  dress  or  smootli  the  face  of 
stone. 

*  2.  Cards :  A  term  at  priraero ;  to  stand 
boldly  upon  a  card. 


B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  stand  with,  the  face  In  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  to  look  in  a  certain  direction  :  as,  The 
house  faces  towards  the  east. 

2.  To  turn  the  face  in  a  certain  direction. 

"  Hail  ami  farewell  they  shouted  thrice  (whIu, 
Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  aud  thence  tncy  tunittd 
ngalu."         Oryden  ■  Palamon  *  Arclte,  ill.  MS. 

*  3.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite. 

"  Tliou  iieedn  must  learn  to  laugh,  or  lye. 
To /ace,  to  forge,  to  sofF,  Ut  company. " 

Spenser :  Mother  Hitbbardt  Tata. 

IL  Mil. :  To  turn  or  wheel  in  any  direction  ; 
to  face  about  is  to  turn  right  round. 

"  Defeating  It  by  a  single  well-directed  discharge  •' 
the  rear  rank,  who  faced  about  (or  that  purpose.'— 
Aliion  ;  Hist.  Eurojic,  ch.  xciii. 

II  (1)  To  face  a  thing  out:  To  persist  in  or 
maintain  any  assertion  or  conduct  unblush- 
ingly  and  shamelessly  ;  to  brave  with  effron- 
tery ;  to  carry  through  an  undertaking  by 
effrontery  or  assurance. 

"She  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out." 

Shake»p.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  II.  I. 

(2)  To  face  down :  To  withstand  with  bold- 
ness and  effrontery. 

"Here's  a  villain  that  would/ac«  me  down. 
He  met  me  on  the  mart" 

Shaketp.  :   Comedy  of  Error*,  lii.  L 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  fact  and  to 
confront,  see  Confront. 

fa^ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Face,  v.] 

A.  --Is  pa.  par.  :  (Seethe  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  face  ;  marked  with  a  face. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  a  false  appearance  given  tc 
it ;  as,  Faced  tea. 

II.  Mason.  :  Having  the  outer  surfkoi 
dressed  or  smoothed. 

"*  f&'9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  face;  -Use.]  Without 
or  destitute  of  a  face. 

fd9-e-lid'-e-aB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fascelis; 
Gr  el6o9  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  pi.  &di 
siiff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  sub 
order  LabiatiBorae,  tribe  MutisiaccEB. 

f3.9'-e-U8,  s.  [Gr,  <^6jc€\oi  iphakelos)  =  a 
bundle,  a  faggot.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Facelideae  (q.v.).  it  contains  a  small  Chilian 
plant,  like  Cudweed  (q.v.). 

fa9'-er,  s.     [Eng.  fac(e)  ;  -er.] 
L  Literally : 

*  1.  One  who  opposes  or  braves;  one  who 
puts  on  a  false  show  or  character :  a  boaster, 
a  bully. 


2.  A  blow  in  the  face. 

"  Blogg.  starting  upright,  tipped  the  fellow  a  facer.' 
Barham  :  Ingoldsby  Legends  ;  The  Bagman's  Dog. 

II.  Fig. :  A  sudden  blow,  check,  or  hin- 
drance. 

fay  -et,  •  f4-9et'te,  *  fas-oet,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 
facette,  dimin.  of  face ;  Sp.  faceta ;   Ital.  y&c- 
cetta.] 
A*  As  substantive : 
I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

"  Like  diamonds  cut  with /<mc«m.'" — Bacon  :  Easayt; 
Bonour  A  Reputation. 

XI,  Techniadly : 

1.  Aaat.  :  An  articular  cavity  of  a  bou« 
when  nearly  plain  ;  a  small,  circumscribed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  a  bone. 

2.  Arch. :  A.  flat  projection  between  the 
{lutings  of  columns. 

3.  Mineral.  :  One  of  the  small  planes  which 
form  the  sides  of  a  natural  crystal ;  of  a  cut 
diamond  or  other  gem  ;  of  a  cut-glass  orna- 
ment or  vessel.  The  facets  of  diamonds  arc 
known  as  skew-  or  skill-facets  and  star-facets 
Upper  skill-facets  are  wrought  in  the  lowe{ 
part  of  the  bezel,  aud  terminate  in  the  girdle ; 
under-skill  facets  are  wrought  on  tlie  pavi 
lions,  and  terminate  in  the  girdle.  Star-facets 
are  wrought  on  the  bezels  and  terminate  in  the 
table.    [Brilliant.] 

4.  Glass-vianvf. :  One  of  the  irons  thrust 
int(»  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  convey 
thein  to  the  annealing  tower. 


bSil,  hS^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  yhlii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  £ 
-«laii,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  dph 
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facete— facility 


5.  Zool.  :  A  Hftl  siulace  wiUi  a  delliute 
bounilary.  (Owen.)  Kxaiiii>le,  the  facets  con- 
stituUiig  tbe  coiapomid  eyes  of  iiisecU.  [B.J 
B.  A8  tulj. :  Facet  eyes  aro  the  couip-^und 
eyes  of  insects,  consisting  of  an  innumeraMc 
asseiiiVtlagc  of  eyelets,  eacli  i»f  which  is  called 
a  Facet. 
•fa-9e'te,  a.  [Lat.  /ace(!W  =  clever,  witty, 
gay.]    Gay,  clever,  witty,  facetious. 

•'LoOoviL-iiH  SueaHfttma.  n  /nccfa  pouip<Uiiou.  diB- 
Bwiuleil  litm  to  tlie  coutsary:  —Burlon  :  Anat.  Of 
Melandtotv.  P-  H9« 

lft9'-et-ecl,a.  rEng./ice(;^.]  Having  facets. 
*fa-9ete-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  fauU;  -ly.]    In  a 

ciever,  witty,  or  facetious  manner ;  cleveily, 

wittily. 

••  Ab  Jtiuiea  UTirttliiB  liatb  facHely  exi)ree8ed  in  an 
•l^aiit  ode."— flitrro/i ;  Anat.  of  Mvlani^^Au.  1>  ■♦ei. 

•  fa^96'to-liesa,  s.  [Eng./oceie; -n««s.J  Wit- 
tiuesfl,  cleverness,  facetious iiess. 

*•  By  reason  «f  ttio  face^ienes*  «nd  wlttlnesB  whlnh  Ss 
many  timee  found  In  them-— f/ato-'  Himaine;  Ht-ruk, 

*  on  Luke,  xvlil.  1. 

ra-9e'-tl-8B  (tl  as  Shi),  «-  v^-  ILat.  pi.  of 
'faceiia  =  clevcj-Dess,  wit,  from  Lat.  facet-HS.] 
Clever  or  witty  sayiixgs. 

|^'9e'-tioUB,  a.  [Fr.  facetieitx,  from  O.  Fr. 
'/ucetie  =  wit,  from  Lai.  Jticetus.] 

1.  (Of  persom):  Full  of  merriment,  gaiety, 
wit  and  humour ;  jocular,  witty,  humorous, 
jocose. 

2.  (Of  things) :  Clever,  witty,  funny,  jocular. 

"  By  hi«  siugin?.  excellent  mimicry,  aad  f'teHinim 
%\>\iiV-~W<tlpole:  Anecdutea  qf  Painting,  vol.  iv.. 
cli.  ill. 

%  Cmbb  thus  discriminates  between  face- 
i'wus,  onversibk,  Jocular,  and  jocose:  '^' Face- 
tious may  be  employed  either  for  writing  or 
conversation ;  the  rest  only  in  conversation  : 
the /((ce(io!(s  man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse 
which  may  excite  laughter  ;  a  conversible  man 
may  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  ;  a  pleasant 
man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant  manner ; 
bis  pleasantry,  even  on  tlie  most  delicate  sub- 
ject, is  without  offence  ;  the  pereon  speaking 
is  jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it,  ia  jocular  .  .  .  A  manis/acefioHsfrom 
liumour ;  he  is  conversible  by  means  of  infor- 
mation."   (Crdbb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

fla-9e'-tlous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  facetious;  -ly.'] 
In  a  facetious  manner  ;  wittily,  cleverly, 
merrily. 

•*  B.  answers  very  facettouali/."—  Waterland  :  Work.'. 
Tl  86. 

fj^.^e'-tious-neSS,^.  [Eng.  fiicetions ;  -ness.} 
The  ciuality  of  being  facetious;  wittiness, 
cleverness. 

'•  Rtliixing  with  a  wise  /ocpfiowrww."  —  Bur*«/ 
AbrUtg.  of  Eng.  Bitt.  lan.  1037). 

fo-9et'te,  s,    [Facet.] 

'  fa-chon,  s,    [Falchion.] 

£a-9i-^  s.     [Fascia.) 

f&,  -91-91  (or  91  as  shl),  a.  [Low  Lat.  facialis, 
from  Lat.  fades  =  a  face  ;  Fr.  facial  ;  Ital.  fac- 
ciale.\    Of  or  pertaining  to  the'  face, 

facial-angle,  s. 

Aiutt.:  An  angle  contained  between  two 
imaginary  lines,  one  from  the  most  prominent 
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part  of  the  forehead  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  oppo- 
site to  the  incisor  teeth  ;  the  other  from  the 


external  auditory  foramen  to  Uie  aaroe  iwint, 
serving  t<J  meawure  the  elevation  of  the  fore- 
head. This  augle  is  of  fc-reat  servic*^  in  eth- 
nology, but  its  magnitude  is  not  lui  infallible 
criterion  of  tlie  intellectual  uipacity  of  an  in- 
dividual. It  is  sometimes  c;tlled  Camper's 
Angle,  because  the  celebrated  Dutch  aiiato- 
mist  Camper  was  the  llrst  to  draw  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  method  of  skull- 
nieasuremenl. 

facial-artery,  s. 

Anut.  :  A  bmnch  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  passing  over  the  lower  jaw  by  tlie 
anterior  margin  of  the  masBcter  nmscle,  and 
extending  its  ram iilcat ions  to  the  face  and 
palate. 

facial-axis,  s. 

Phren. :  A  Ihie  drawn  from  the  anterior  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  cranium  to  the  ninst  anterior 
puint  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  angle  between 
these  two  axial  lines  is  called  the  cranin- 
facial  angle,  and  serves  to  show  to  what 
extent  the  face  is  prognathous  or  orthogna- 
thous.     (Hee  these  words.) 

facial-bones,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Tlie  tliiiteen  bones  of  the  face. 

facial-musKsles.  s.  pi. 

Aunt.:  [Facial  nerve]. 

facial-nerve,  «. 

Anat.  :  A  nerve  which  rises  from  the  lower 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and 
issuing  from  the  cranium  by  the  internal 
auditory  foramen,  enteni  the  aquaeductus 
Fallopii,  suiijilies  the  muscles  to  the  internal 
ear,  A!«.,  and  ttien  fonns  the  facial  muscles, 
which  are  distiibuted  in  the  three  principal 
divisions  of  the  face. 

facial-plates,  ^.  v^- 

Anat.  :  The  sub-cranial  or  pharyngeal  plates 
or  arches.     [Subcranial.] 

filcial-SUture,  s.  A  peculiar  suture  or 
line  of  division  in  Trilobites,  separating  the 
glabella  with  the  "fixed  cheeks"  from  tlie 
lateral  portions  of  the  cephalic  shield.  No 
such  line  of  division  is  known  to  exist  in  any 
recent  crustacean,  but  there  is  a  faint  indica- 
tion of  it  in  Livudus,  and  some  doubtful  traces 
of  it  in  certain  other  fojins.  In  a  few  genera, 
as  in  Trin.'itcUiis.  Microdiscus,  and  Agno^us, 
the  facial  suture  is  absent.    (Niclwlsoii.) 

fiudal-vein,  s. 

Anat. :  A  vein  crossing  the  face  obliquely 
from  the  root  of  the  nose  outwards,  and 
receiving  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  fore- 
head. 

*  fa'-9i-al-ly    (or    ^   as  Sbi),  adv.      [Eng. 
facial;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  facial  manner ;  as  regards  the  face. 

■■  His  Excellency  is  not  faciaUif  remote  from  the 
portraitH  of  TallejTand."— flrti/j/  TeUgraph,  Aug.  1, 
ISM. 

2.  Face  to  face. 

"  In  this  life  only  enigmatically,  or  accordinge  to 
the  light  i^if  (avth  and  feelings  of  love,  in  the  future 
/aciaily  and  retJIy."- 1^  Deiune  Lover  i\s:>7t.  ]).  6. 

*  fa'-9l-ate  (or  9!  as  shi),  s.      [lial.  facciata.] 
A  fagade,  a  front. 

"The  f-iciate  of  this  Cathedral  ia  remarkible."— 
Evelyn  :  Diary,  June  27,  16H. 

*  f^'-9ied,  a.     [Eng.  fux;  -«/.]    Of  good  ap- 
pearance. 

"  A  msu  of  nature  more  faeied." — Jokn  Kmu  :  A 
Ooodli/  Utter,  sig.  B.  iiij. 

*  f&.'-9i-ent  (or  91  as  SllI),  s.    [Lat.  faciens, 
pr.  par.  of  facia  =  to  do.] 

1.  Ord.  Lnn^. :  One  who  does  anything, 
good  or  bad  ;  a  doer. 

2.  Alg.  :  The  variant  of  a  quantity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  co-efficient. 

f&'-9i-ef  (or  91  as  shl),  s.    [Lat.]    [Face.] 
'  L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  face. 
IL  Tech  nioally : 

1.  Anat.:  The  anterior  part  of  the  skull; 
the  face. 

2.  Geol.  £  Zonl.  :  The  general  aspect  of  an 
assembly  of  animals  or  i)lants,  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  particular  locality  or  period 
of  the  earth's  hist^iry.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
fades  of  tlie  Carboniferous  flora,  as  distinct 
from  the  flora  of  other  epochs,  and  of  the/ociM 


of  the  Australian  fauna,  as  diMtinguislied  from 
the  animalH  of  other  regions  by  their  cooiuton 
niarsu])ial  cliaracteh sties. 
3.  Hot.:  The  general  api»eanince  of  ft  plant. 

facies  hippocratlca,  £.     The  peculiar 

expression  on  tin-  Uce  numeUiately  before 
death ;  so  called  from  its  description  in  the 
"  Proguostica  "  of  Jiippocmtes. 

i3t9'-ile.  *  fac-il,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  facUi^  =« 
easy  to  be  done,  from  /ocio  =  to  do ;  Sp,/aci/ ; 

lU\.fa£Ue.] 

•  1.  Easy,   not  difficult;  capable  of  being 
done  or  attained  with  little  labour. 

"  Many  thlntjs  may  be  BUgf;ci<tL-d  to  nake  It  norr 
facile  and  cvniniodioUK. '—  Wllkim. 

*•  2.  Easily  surmountable  ;  that  cau  be  sur- 
mounted or  overcome  without  difficulty. 
•■  The /ac««  gates  of  hell  tooBllglitly  t«in*d." 

Mdtun  .  P.  L..  iv.  M7. 

*  3.  Easy  to  be  underhtood  ;  not  abstruse. 

"Then  also  thoae  poet«,  which  an  uuw  <K>uute4 
most  Liinl.  will  be  I>ut1i/uc^ and  \Miiiaiuit.'— Milton : 
On  Education. 

i.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  complaisant ; 

affable,  not  austere. 

"  Baiibael  now  to  Adam's  d<mbt  i>ropoeed 
Beoevoleut  &iiA  facile,  thus  rrjillea."' 

miloH     p.  L..  TllL  ». 

5.  Pliant,  easily  led  or  persuaded  to  good 
or  bad. 

••  Since  Adam  and  hf8/oclf«  conwnt  Eve 
Umt  ParadiBe,"  J/OIoh.-  P.  Jt..til. 

6.  Ready,  quick,  dexterouit ;    as,  a  facOe 

pen,  a,  facile  pencil. 

fa9'-l-l6  prin'-9eps,  phr.    (Lat.  =  easily 

tirst  or  best.]    Able  to  distance  all  comi'eti- 
tors  without  exertion  :  as,  He  is/acr/«  princeps 

in  that  art. 

*  f&9'-ile-ly,  *  fac-U-le,  adv.    {Eag.  facile; 

-ly.]    In  a  facile  or  easy  manner  ;  easily. 
*'So/<(c*fi«hehore 
His  royall  person." 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  Iliad  zxiiL 

'  fli9'-ae-ness,  *  ftic-il-nesB,  ».  [Eng. 
facile;  -ne^.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  bwng 
facile  or  easy  ;  easiness,  ease. 

"When  others  they  •w\\.\^ facilneu  Itrfriend." 

BeaumoiU  :  Ptyche.  cb.  3t%'il..  rt.  IW. 

fa-9il'-i-tate,  v.i.  [From  Fr,  facUiter,  with 
Eng.  verb  suff.  -ate,  from  Lat.  facilitas  =  ease, 
from/aci7M  =  easy;  Sp. /acifitar ;  Ital./ociZi- 
tare.]  To  make  easy  cr  less  difficult ;  to  free 
or  clear  from  difficulty  or  imi>edimeuts ;  to 
diminish  the  labour  of ;  to  further. 

■■  It  would  ...  by  dividing  them.  facttUaU  a  cbd- 
quest."- /"oz .'  Speech  on  the  King's  Speech,  Nov.   18, 

i)a-9a-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [From  Fr.  facilUer,  with 
Eng.  suff.  -ation.]  The  act  of  making  easy  or 
less  difficult. 

•*  Who  can  believe  that  they .  .  .  foresaw  the  use  ol 
their  discoveries  to  the  /acUitaiion  at  oomnMne  i  "— 
Rambler,  No.  103. 

fa-9il'-i-ty,  s.  [Fi-.  fadlitt,  from  Lat.  fdeilU 
tas,  from  facilis  =  easy ;  Sp.  fa£iUdad  ;  ItaL 
facilitd.] 

X.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easy  to  be  done ; 
'Easiness  ;  freedom  from  difficulty. 

he  faciiity  with  which  government  has  been 
overturned  in  France."— Burie ."  Appeal  from  the  Ifete 
to  the  Old  Whigs. 

2.  An  opportunity,  means,  or  advantage  in 
the  performance  of  any  act,  or  the  attaiumeut 
of  any  object :  as.  Every  facility  was  afforded 
him. 

3.  Readiness,  quickness,  dexterity ;  ease  in 
performance. 

"The  facility  and  assiduity  with  which  he  wrote  are 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  bulk  and  dates  of  his  works." 
— Jtacaulay:  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  4.  Easiness  of  access ;  complaisance ;  affa- 
bility; freedom  from  austerity  or  haughtiness. 

ind  ot  facility  in  taking." 
MiddUXon. :  A  Mad  World.  iU. 

•  5.  Easiness  or  readiness  to  be  persuaded 
or  led  ;  pliability  of  disposition  ;  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  advice  or  wishes  of  others. 

•"It  ia  a  great  mistake  to  take  facility  for  good 
nature."— L'jE'sfra  ngic, 

n.  Scots  Law :  A  state  of  mental  weakness, 
not  so  great  as  idiocy,  but  implying  want  of 
firmness  of  mind,  and  a  eonsequent  readiness 
to  be  persuaded  to  do  anything. 

^  For  the  difference  between  facility  and 
ease,  see  Ease. 
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facinerious— factitious 


•  fa,9-I-ner'-i-ous,  a.  [A  cmmpt.  of  foci- 
nornus  (q.v.).]  Wicked,  atrocious,  abomin- 
able. 

1&9'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  a.    [Face,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  dt  partidp.  otM. :  (See 
the  verb).  *      ^ 

C  An  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  coveiing  in  front  for  ornament  or 
otlicr  purposes. 

(2)  Tlie  act  of  turning  in  any  particular 
dii'ection. 

3.  Figuratively; 

0)  The  act  or  process  of  adulterating  In- 
ferior tea  by  mixing  it  with  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances,  sn  as  to  give  It  the  aii- 
pearance  of  tea  of  a  better  quality  and  higher 
value  ;  also  applied  to  the  matedals  used  in 
this  process  of  adulteration. 

*  (2)  An  external  sign  or  decoration. 

...j^rl!?*'  ""'fM  ""'I  ilignltlea  were  but  the  /actnai 
•nd  friiig««othia|jreatueiui."-ir«li>ii.    iJohnam.) 
II.  Technicalli/ : 

t.  BuiUl. :  The  covering  of  brick  or  rough 
stone-work  with  fine  masonry,  such  as  sawed 
freestone  or  marble. 

2.  Car]}. :  The  wooden  covering  of  the  sides 
of  doors,  windows,  &c.,  on  the  inside. 

3.  Civil  Eiig. :  The  front  covering  of  a  bank 
ny  means  of  a  wall  or  other  structure  to  enable 
It  to  be  made  steeper  than  the  natural  talus 
uf  the  material. 

4.  Foimd.  :  Powder  applied  to  the  face  of  a 
'nould  which  receives  the  metal.  The  object  ig 
to  {Jive  a  fine  smooth  surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  Hydraulic  Engineering : 

(1)  Protection  for  the  exposed  faces  of  sea- 
walls and  embankments.  Several  different 
kinds  are  used,  according  to  the  facilities  and 
meaus  at  disposal. 

(2)  A  layer  of  soil  over  (he  puddle,  upon 
the  sloping  sides  of  a  canal. 

6.  Military  (PL) : 

(1)  The  movements  through  which  soldiers 
are  put  in  tuming  or  wheeling  to  the  right 
left,  &c. 

(2)  The  trimmings  on  the  collar,  cuffs,  &c 
of  a  uuiform,  serving  to  distinguish  one  regi- 
ment or  one  livery  from  another. 

-,.       .  "  Dd  you  think 

Your  tawny  coata  with  (treasy  /nctnpi  hpnj. 

Shall  coiuiuer  it?       llxTry  :  Merry  Trickn.  Hi.  I. 

1.  Plaster. :  The  last  layer  of  fine  stucco  or 
plaster  on  walls. 

facing-brick,  s. 

Build. :  A  front  or  pressed  brick. 

facing-sand,  s. 

Fouiul.  :  A  compoimd,  usually  of  mouldine 
iiand  and  pulverized  bituminous  coal,  used  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  moulds. 

•faj-ing-ly.  arf-,..    [Eng.  feeing :  -ly.]    lu  a 
fronting,  facing,  or  opposite  position. 

•fa-9in-6r-ous,  *  fa-cyn  er  ous,  •  fti- 
cln-er-ns,  n.  (Lat./freiaoTOs».«,from/acini(s 
(gen.^nciaorts)  =  a  wicked  deed,  from  facio  - 
to  do ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  facinoroso.]  Exeeedin"Iv 
wicked  ;  wicked  to  an  excess  ;  atrocious.  " 
ffl^'r//'',";'"!''''"""'  '"''  ^"■''"'r'u  teV-Ball: 

*  fa-9ln'-or-ou8-ness,  .«.   (Eng. /mijwroiw  ; 
-ness.]    Extreme  or  atrocious  wickedness, 
fa-cond,  •  fa-conde,  '  fa-connd,  •  fa- 

J'Trnfm  ?-n,*  ;•     "^    •"■•  <""""'  <'*  >"™'^'« 
(,-.,),  lioin  Lat.  ;,icKn<(Ms  =  eloquent,  /aamdia 

=■  eloquence.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Eloquent. 

'  j5»'"«  .  ■  •  with/,icoun<Jvoya8eyde 
Holde  your  toijyea. 

Chaucer;  .itaembly  o/Foutet,  521 

B.  As  subsl.  :  Eloquence. 

"  Jl'"',''.°'!^  "'"'  *'ir/„cmd  geut 
Slial  telle  onre  tale." 

CIralwer :  Assemhly  nf  Fouleg,  6S7. 

«ac-8im'~Me,  s  (A  contr.  of  Lat.  Jadmn 
simjh  =  made  like  :  factum,  neiit.  sin  "  of 
{'Iff-  .l'"-  pa/- .<>'./?<;«>  =  to  make,  and  sSaik. 
neut.  sing,  of  stm«i.»  =  like.] 

„„?•„."■'    ^'^X'-^lJMngs :    An    exact    copy, 
counteniart,  or  likeness  of  an  original,  as  of 
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handwriting,  a  drawing,  &c.,  in  all  Its  pecu- 
liarities, proportions,  and  characteristics. 

.("  ^°  Yi^  '  Vmr.  ami  iiiailo  what  they  mil  a  far- 
.f»i,/eo(theiuarksa„ddl.Ulii;™oftho«„.iall,,,etlui- 

\  2.  Of  immaterial  thinfis  :  An  exact  copy  or 
counteriiart ;  as  of  habits,  disposition,  con- 
duct, &e. 

1.  "Ki','.°°"T''"'"  '*>."»  .^■«»'">"'0(  no  prior  one.  hut 
bk  f  Sj  h    "  '"l"'"^-  -<^<"li''    ■•<<'"or  ne^rtm. 

f&o-sim'-i-lo,  v.t.  [Facsimile,  «.]  To  make 
a  facsimile  or  exact  copy  or  counterpart  of- 
to  copy  exactly  ;  to  reproduce  in  facsimile.     ' 

.ZVi'  i'""'""";  ';',  <ini|Berle«,  auch  aa  those  of  the 
apo«tlea/iie«,n,ieJ  here."-^Ui,,u»ura.  Sei.t.  2,  1882. 

f&o-sim'-i-llst,  ,■<.  [Eng.  facsimil(e);  -i?;.] 
One  who  produces  facsimiles  or  exact  copies. 

."Mr.  :; — :,««ka  for  the  name  and  addresa  of  a/at- 
nmuiac.  —JVotes  &  iiuerie^,  June  23.  188:1, 

fS.at,  s.  [Lat.  factum  =  a  tliiug  done  nent 
sing,  otfactus,  pa.  j.ar.  of  facio  =  to  do  ;  Port' 
facto, /eita;  lUil.  fatto  ;  Fr.  fail;  O.  Fr  fain 
Fact  is  thus  a  doublet  of  feat  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  thing  done,  a  deed,  an  act,  a  per- 
formauce,  a  leat. 

WMi  t  "The  bloody .^n<ir 

Will  be  avenged."  MiUtm  :  P.  L.,  xi,  467. 

2.  Reality  ;  not  supposition  ;  truth. 

■■It  this  were  trjie  in  /net,  I  do  not  «ee  any  colour  for 
enoh  a  conclusion."— .Idrfigo,,  .■  Ou  tlie  War. 

3.  An  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done 
or  existing  ;  something  asserted  to  ha\e  hap- 
pened or  existed,  whetlier  true  or  false:  as 
ills  book  abounds  with  false /ar(s. 

II.  iaio;  An  act  done;  an  incident  which 
has  happened;  an  event.  Tlrus  the  jury 
determine  on  matters  of /uc<,  the  judge  decides 
on  points  of  law  in  a  case. 

■■Thia  [writ  of  error]  is  a  apecies  of  appeal  which 
nilses^uo  question  ot  /acl.~-ilaeaulay loSit.   Sng" 

If  (1)  In  fact:  In  reality,  in  truth. 
(2)  Matter  of  fact : 

(ci)  As  a  subsl. :  Something  which  has  reallv 
happened.  ■' 

(7))  Used  as  an  adj. :  Prosaic ;  not  imaginative. 
H  For  the  difference  between  fact  and  cir- 
cumstance, see  Circumstance. 

fac'-tlon,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  factio  =  a 
doing,  a  faction,  from  factm,  pa.  par.  of /ocj'o 
=  to  do.] 

A«  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  clan,  a  society,  a  party. 

*7'.'i*^'l"'*,-  •  ..^'"""st  in  every  house  &re  faclUyns 
and  the  her,desof  theis /ac/tou  a,e  tlieywhim  S5 
ealeme  worthyest  to  have  IV-OM^ng  :  Cxsar.L.lE 

2.  A  party  in  a  state  combined  or  acting  in 
uniou  in  opposition  to  the  established  govern- 
ment ;  usually  applied  to  a  minority,  but  it 
may  be  aiqilied  to  a  majority ;  a  party  com- 
bined to  promote  their  own  views  or  iiurposes 
even  at  the  expense  of  order  and  the  public 
good.  ' 

•■  There  were  Indeed  factioas.  but  /aaimu  which 
spranc  merely  fro,,,  pc-aonal  pretensions  and  alii 
niositlea,"— J/ucuuhij;  tfij/.  i-ny.  ch.  xxij. 

3.  Tumult,  discord,  dissension. 

"  ?''"i'£'"'  ^'\'-  f '''''''  "«"  f«r''"'i.  strife,  and  Pride 
And  Envy  did  but  look  ou  her  and  dia!  " 

Jlrt/den  ;  Ettiule  to  Duclteaa  of  fork,  18, 

II.  Boman  Antig. :  The  name  given  to  the 
contesting  jiarties  in  the  cliariot-raccs  in  the 
Roinau  circus.  They  took  tlieir  origin  from 
the  fact  that  the  drivers  of  the  chariots  were 
distinguislied  from  each  other  by  the  colour 
of  their  garments,  one  being  always  dressed  in 
white,  another  in  green,  the  third  in  red,  and 
the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  from  the  keenness 
with  wliicli  different  persons  esjiou.'ied  the 
cause  of  the  different  colours  arose  the  four 
parties  or  factions,  named  respectively  Factio 
Albata,  Factio  Prasiim,  Factio  Rnssata,  and 
tuctio  Venettt.  When  Domitian  introduced 
the  practice  of  making  six  chariots  start  in 
each  race,  two  new  factions  were  neoessarilv 
added,  the  gold  and  the  purple,  but  these 
were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least,  not  steadily 
nhaintained.  ■' 

■•  The  /actions  ot  the  Blues  and  Greens  were  pro- 
nileeil  «a  luany  chariot-races  aa  coul.l  be  run  betwen^ 

m«oTr3§«.""""^'"-  -«""'■■  '"■■■■"■"'  "^  ^""™: 

B.  As  adj. :  (See  the  compounds). 

It  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faction 
md  imrty:  "The  term  ,,arty  has  of  itself 
nothing  odious,  that  ot  faction  is  always  so - 
any  man,  without  distinction  of  rank,  may 


have  n  party  eitlicr  at  court  or  in  the  army,  in 
the  city  or  in  literature,  without  being  him- 
self immediately  imj.licatcd  in  raisin-  It  •  but 
factions  are  always  the  result  ofactiie  efforts  - 
one  may  have  a  party  for  one's  merits  from' 
the  number  and  ardour  of  one's  friends  ■  but 
a  faction  is  raised  by  busv  and  turbulent 
spirits  for  their  own  purposes."  (Craljb  ■  Knm 
•Syaoa.)  ^■ 

faotlon-flght,  s.  A  fight  between  fao 
tions  or  parlii's  of  different  religions,  iiolitics 
or  family  connections. 

cou,1t^-^'"'v°;:'^5''",;  '";«',">"'  Bone  off  thefaee  of  the 
country.  ~.<i.  c.  iliilL:  Ireland;  Carlovi. 

*  foctlon-mad,  s.  Furious  with  iwrtv 
spirit,  '      ' 

I.,  .       '"^*"''""'titudemade/acr/oH.Mi«£f 
LtlBturb  good  order,"        Coy>i>eT  ;  lath,  HI.  87a 

•ISc'-tlon-alre,    s.     (Fr.  factionnaire.]    A 
soldier  detaileil  for  any  service ;  a  sentinel,  a 

sentry.    (Worcester.) 

* fac'-tlon-al,  a.     [Eng.  faction:  .al.]    Of  or 
pertaimng  to  a  faction;    connected    with  a 

laction. 

,^SSj'°  nf.'i^lffi  "  l"i>ll?lJu"l  gain  ma,  bo  the 
reauii.  — Daily  Teleyriti/h.  Xov.  8.  1882. 

*  ''^•'■-tlon-a^ry,  s.     [Fr,  factionnaire.]    One 
ol  a  faction  ;  a  party  man. 

"  r?!!^'"t'  ^•'°"''  "";™ber  my  name  1.  Menenlns ; 
Alwajs/ncno7„iry  of  the  pai-ly  of  your  general." 

;inake8/t.  :  Co'  iolatiua.  v.  2, 

*  lac'-tion-er,  s.    [Eng. /acfioa;  -er.]    One  of 

a  faction. 

"All  the  /ncf/oners  had  entered  into  n  sedftlona 
couspitaoy. --flp.  Sancro/t .-  flanjcro  J/"^,-o"  .  l"  ™ 

•fac'-tion-ist,  s.    ['Eng.  faction ;  -itt.]     One 
who  pronioles  or  suiiports  factions. 

•^  He  kept  a  strict  hand  over  the  tirowlug /actionlMte.' 
— «ri,/»..   i(,-e  0/  Iniilet/Han,  1576), 

fac'-tlous.  a.  [Fr.  factieux,  from  Lat.  factiom$. 
rrom  factio;  Sp,  facciosa;  Ital,  fazioso.] 
^  1.  Active,  urgent,  persevering. 

"  Be  /aetiaui  tor  redress  of  all  these  griefs." 

SliuKcep:  Julitta  Ccxuir.  1.  JL 

2.  Given  to  faction  or  party  ;  opposed  t. 
tlie  established  government;  seditious,  tur 
bulent. 

'  Cv'Su'  ^"'""'^^  monster  1  boni  to  vex  the  state 
w  ith  wrangling  talent,  formed  for  foul  debate," 

Pojie :  Homer;  llmd  ii.  30a. 

3.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  faction  • 
characterized  by  opposition  to  government  • 
seditious, 

ifc'I"^  I«i,rpetnally  complains  of  the  endleaa  talking 
the  ,farl,ou<i    squabblini;,    the    inconstancy.    4c  "i 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factious 
niKl  srtiifioKs:  •'Factions  is  an  epithet  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  men  ;  seditious 
cliaractenzcs  their  conduct :  the  factious  man 
atteiii],ts  to  raise  himself  into  importance  he 
aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the 
measures  of  government ;  the  sedifioas  man 
attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to  provoke 
their  resistance  to  established  authority  :  the 
first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver;  the  second  does 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker  -  the  first 
wants  to  direct  the  state  ;  the  second  to  over- 
turn it  Factious  is  mostly  applied  to  indi- 
viduals ;  seditions  is  einjiloyed  for  bodies  of 
men  :  hence  we  sjjcak  of  a  factious  uoble- 
niaii,  a  seditious  multitude."  (Crabb-  Ena 
Synon.)  ^' 


fac -tious-lj?.  adi:  (Eng.  factious;  -iy.]  In 
a  factious  or  seditious  manner ;  by  means  of 
faction. 

"Causing  this  seditiously,  /actmuly.  and  wickedly 
(IciJi  I'""'"'-  ~^'""'  ^"''''  ■  «'»»"  ^O""-  and  Mer. 

fac'-tious-ness,  s,  (Eng,  factious;  .utss.\ 
file  quality  ol  being  factious  or  seditious- 
inclination  to  the  forming  of  parties  or  fac- 
tions ;  disposition  to  clamour  and  disturbance 
of  public  order, 

"By  your  wayward  /actiexmutax  or  stubborn  pro- 
faneness,  —Bp.  Dull:  Sermons,  vol,  t.  ser.  6. 

fac-ti'-tloua,  a.  [Lat  factitius,  from  factua, 
pa.  par.  ol  facio  ;  Sji.  facticio;  Fr.  faciice.] 

1.  Made  by  art ;  artificial,  not  natural. 
'-  Glass  becomes  the  chiefest  ground  for  ni-tificial  and 

/'Cftilvnis  genons.  —SroM-nc,-  I'ulgar  Errourg.  bk,  U, 

2.  Sham,  false,  not  genuine. 

-*r  have  added  sweets,  from  which  our  /acttttout 
wlnesare  miule. "— flurte.-  Eegicide  Peace,  lei.  1 

3.  K- 1  natural,  artificial,  conventional. 

-■»«  acquires  a  /aetilioua  propensity,  he  forms  an 
lucorngibte  habit  ot  desultory  re«iMiig.-_/te  Haince^. 


^  ^.^ . -  —-•"*■»■"'=  "--"toi  uesuitory  reHtliiig.  —/te  (^„,„c«^. 

shtin.  tlon.  jion  =  zhun.    Uous.  -clous,  -slous  .  shus.    -We.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  del. 
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factitiously— fticulty 


Gio-ti'-tioilS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  factUiom  ;  -ly.) 
In  a  factitious,  artillcial.  or  nuu-natural 
manner. 

f&c-ti'-tlous-ness,  s.  (Eng.  factitiotis ; 
■ncss.]  The  quality  of  being  factitious  or 
artificial 

*  fl%Of -ist,  8.  [Eng.  fact;  -ist,]  One  that 
niukes  i)oems,  one  that  writes  plays.    (^5/1.) 

<Sic'-ti-tive,  a.    [Lat,  foetus,  pa.  par.  of /acio.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Causing ;  tending  to  make 
or  cause. 

2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  that  relation  existing 
between  two  words,  as  between  an  active  verb 
and  its  object,  when  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  causes  a  new  state  or  condition  in 
the  object :  as,  The  people  vtade  him  a  king. 

•f&C'-tive,  a.     [Lat.  fact(us):  Eng.  suff.  •ive.) 

Making  ;  having  power  to  make. 

"You  are  creator-like,  fuctivi:,  and  net  destmctlve." 
—Bacon  :  To  the  Kina.  let.  278. 

I5c'-t6,  adi  (Lat.  abl.  sing.  of/ic(u77i  =  a 
df(-d,  a  fact.] 

1.  I[i  f;ict.  in  deed,  by  the  act  or  fact. 

2.  [De  facto.] 

f&.c  -tor,  *  fac-tour,  s.  [Lat.  factor,  from 
f'i-tus,  pa.  par.  of /tictu ;  Sp.  &  Port. /actor  ; 
Fr.  ficteur ;  lt&\.  fat toj'e.] 

1.  Ordiixary  Language: 

*  1.  A  doer  ;  one  who  does  any  act. 

2.  An  agent  or  substitute. 

"  Chief  factor*  for  the  erods." 

Shakesp.  :  Anion]/ A  Cleopatra,  H.  8. 

S.  A  steward  or  agent  of  an  estate,  appointed 
Dy  a  landowner  to  manage  the  estate,  collect 
rents,  let  lands,  &c.     (Scotch.) 

"The  factor  had  recelve<l  ready  money  to  the 
amouiitofabout£300."— Mr  W.Scott :  Rob  Roy.  (lutrod.) 

4.  One  of  several  circumstances,  elements, 
or  influences  on  which  a  ceitain  result  de- 
pends, and  whicli  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estnnating  the  probable  results 
of  any  events. 

n.  Technically  ; 

1.  Alg. :  A  name  given  to  any  quantity 
whicli  constitutes  an  algebraical  expression  : 
thus  a  +  b  and  a  —  b  are  factors  of  the  pro- 
duct a*  -  b^. 

2.  Arith. :  The  multiplier  and  the  multi- 
plicand ;  the  numbers  from  the  multiplication 
of  which  the  product  results. 

3.  Comm.  :  An  agent  employed  by  merchants 
to  transact  business  for  them  in  other  places, 
as  to  buy  and  sell,  to  negotiate  bills  of  ex- 
change, (fee.  He  differs  from  a  broker  in  that 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  possession  and  dis- 
posal of  the  goods,  property,  &c.,  and  may 
buy  and  sell  in  his  own  name. 

"The  house  iu  Leadeiihall  Street  is  nothing  more 
thaji  a.  change  for  their  agents,  factors,  aad  deputies 
to  meet  iu  "—Burke:  3Sr.  Foxt  Eait  India  BUI 

4.  Scots  law : 

(1)  A  person  legally  appointed  to  manage 
sequestered  property.    (Scotch.) 

"  The  Court  of  SeaBion,  who  decree  the  sequestration. 
hAve  the  naming  of  the  factor."  —  Ertkine :  Inst., 
bk.  ii..  t.  12.  S  57. 

(2)  One  to  whom  escheated  property  is 
given  ;  a  donatary. 

%  (1)  Interim  factor  : 

HcoT^s  taw :  A  purson  to  whom  the  estate  of  a 
bankrupt  is  entrusted  until  a  trustee  is  chosen. 
He  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  qualified  credi- 
tons,  at  a  meeting  held  on  a  day  specified  in 
the  writ  awarding  the  sequestration. 

(2)  Prime  factors : 

Math. :  The  prime  factors  of  a  quantity  are 
those  factors  which  cannot  be  exactly  divided 
by  any  other  quantity  except  1.  Every  number 
has  1  for  a  prime  factor.  The  prime  factors  of 
12  are  1,  2,  2,  and  3. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  factor 
lud  agent :  "Though  botli  these  terms,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin,  imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet, 
at  present,  they  have  i  distinct  signification  : 
'.he  word  factor  is  used  in  a  limited,  and  the 
word  agent  in  a  general  sense  :  the  factor  only 
buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  otliers  ;  the 
agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in 
general :  merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  trans- 
mitted ;  lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents  in  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money, 
the  transfer  of  estates,  and  various  other 
pecuniarj' concerns."    (Crdbb:  Eng.  Synan.) 


HU:  -tor,  v.t.  &  i.    [Factor,  «.] 

A.  Trausitive : 

1,  Ord.  Ijing. :  To  act  as  factor  for,  or  look 
after  property,  lands,  business,  &c. ;  to  manage. 

t.  Math. :  To  resolve  a  quantity  into  its 
factors  :  thus,  a^  —  b'^  is  factored  into  a  +  b 
aud  a  —  b. 

"No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down  tor /adoring 
al^tiliralo  expresalous." — DavUa  A  Peck:  Mathematical 
Vtctionarj/. 

*  B.  Intrans.  :  T>  trade  or  act  as  agents, 

"  Sent  your  prayers  and  good  works  to  factor  there 
tor  yiiu'—iVarU  :  Sei-mont,  p.  173. 

f&o' -tor-age  (age  a.s  i^),  s.  [V'r.]  Tlie 
allowance  or  commission  given  to  a  factor  by 
his  employer. 

"  He  put  £1.000  Into  Dudley's  handa  to  trade  for  h(m 
to  the  end  that  hl»  brother.  5luntague,  uii^ht  have  the 
benefit  of  the  factorage." —JVorth  :  Life  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford, It   SSG. 

*  f^'-tor-ess,  '  f^C'-tress,  s.  [Eng.  /actor  ; 
-CSS.]     A  fi-male  factor. 

"  yoxxxfactreu  bath  been  tiunperiug  for  niy  mlaery." 
Ford :  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  Nobl^,  liL  2. 

fac  tbr'-i-al.rt.  &«.    [Eng. /actory  ;  -a/.J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  jtertaiuing  to  a  factory. 

2.  Math. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  factor  or 
factors. 

B.  As  substantive  (PI.) : 

Math. :  A  term  proposed  by  Arbogast  for 
the  different  cases  of  the  symbol  xn/«. 

factorial  expression,  n. 

Math.  :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  an 
expression  of  which  the  factors  are  in  arith 
metical  progression  :  as  (x  -1- 1)  (z  -|-  2)  (x  -i-  3). 
(x  +  4),  &c. 

f&c'-tor-ize.  v.t.    [Eng.  factor;  -ize.] 

United  States  Law:  To  warn  not  to  payor 
giis  up  goods  ;  to  attach  the  effects  of  a 
debtor  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person. 

fac '-tor-ship.  s.     [Eng.  factor,  and  ship.] 

1.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor; 
agency. 

2.  A  factory. 

fdc'-tor-y,  *  £ac-tor-ie,  s.  [Eng.  factor;  -y  ; 
Ft.  factorerie  ;  Sp.  factoria;  Ital.  fattoria.] 

1.  A  house  or  district  inhabited  by  traders 
in  a  distant  country,  where  they  banded  to- 
gether under  certain  regulations  for  mutual 
assistance  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
local  governments,  &c. 

"  In  the  suburb  of  the  Comiiany'8/a«<oryat  Madnui  " 
—Burke  :  S abob  of  Arrot' t  Debts, 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place. 

3.  The  business  or  occupation  of  a  factor ; 
agency. 

4.  A  building  or  buildings  in  which  any 
manufacture  is  carried  on  ;  a  manufactory,  a 
workshop,  a  mill. 

^  Till  about  the  time  of  the  American  War 
of  Independence,  cotton -spinning  was  generally 
effected  by  haudlooni  weaving,  the  workei-s 
being  isolated  from  each  other.  In  1771  Ark- 
wright,  the  in\'entor  of  the  spinning  machine 
along  with  his  partners,  Messrs.  Need  and 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  built  a  factory  at  Cromfoni, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
factory  system.  The  moving  power  was  water. 
The  first  American  factory  using  improved 
machinery  was  established  in  Khode  Island  in 
1790,  though  a  cotton  factory  bad  been  pre- 
viously founded  in  Massachusetts.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  system  has  been  more  rapi*i, 
and  has  included  many  more  industries  than 
in  the  mother  country. 

*5.  Manufacture,  making,  establishing. 

"  Gain  has  wonderful  effects 
To  improve  the  facT'jry  of  secta." 

Bugler  :  Budifjras,  pt.  ill,,  C  ii. 

factory-acts,  s.  -pi.  Acts  to  provide  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  those  employed  in 
factories.  When  machinery  is  used,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  work  it  continually  than  leave  it 
any  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  unused. 
But  factory  workers,  especially  children,  can- 
not without  danger  to  health  and  even  life, 
work  long  hours  ;  besides  which  they  must 
remain  ignorant  if  they  never  have  time  to 
attend  school.  In  the  case  of  children,  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  subject  of  their  educa- 
tion. Inspectors  see  that  the  acts  are  carried 
out.  Such  acts  have  been  passed  in  many  of 
our  statet,  but  there  is  no  system  of  national 
legislation^   as   in   Great   Britain,    controlliug 


the  conditions  of  factory  labor.  iSoveral  of 
ttic  Htates  have  pasricd  lawH  hxing  the  age  at 
which  chililreu  may  be  emplo^'ed,  the  liuurs 
of  tabor,  &c.,  in  certain  luJuhtrieH  in  which 
abuser  existed.  Various  acts  have  been  paHwd 
in  Orfat  Britain  and  on  the  contioeDt  of 
Kumpe,  fixing  the  tiours  of  labor  of  woDieo 
and  cbildi't-ii. 

factory-maund,  s.  A  commercial  weight 
of  India.    [Maund.J 

^  Letters  of  factory:  Letters  empoweriof 
one  person  to  act  for  another.    (Scotch.) 

f^-to'-tiim,  s.  [Ivat./(/c,  iniper.  of/ocio  =  to 
do.  and  totum,  neut.  ace.  of  totus  =  all,  every- 
thing.] 

1,  Ord.  hang. :  A  servant  or  person  employed 

to  do  all  sorts  of  business. 

2.  Print. :  Tlic  ornamental  great  letters  at 
the  l>eginning  of  a  book.    {Barclay.) 

*fac'-tu-al,  a.  [Eng,  fact;  -ual.]  Relating 
to,  eontaming,  or  consisting  of  facte. 

*  tsLC'-tunx  (i>\.  0U»'-ta),  s.    [Lat  neut.  sing. 

of  fact  us,  jia.  par.  of  facio  =  to  do.]     [Fact.1 
L  Ordinary  language: 

1.  A  thing  done ;  an  act  or  deed. 

2.  Fact,  as  distinguished  from  points  of  law. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arith. :  The  product  of  two  or  more 
numbers  multiplied  together. 

2.  Law : 

(1)  An  act  or  deed  done. 

(2)  A  writing  ;  a  deed. 

(3)  The  due  execution  of  a  will,  inclodiiig 
everything  necessarj-  to  ita  validity. 

fac'-tiire,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  factum,  from 
facitis,  pa.  par.  of  facio ;  Ital.  futtura ;  SpL 
factura.] 

*  L  Ord.  Ijang. :  The  act  or  manner  of  doing 
or  making  anything. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Comm. :  An  invoice,  a  bill  of  parcAb-. 
(Sivimonds.) 

2,  Music: 

(1)  Tne  construction  of  a  piece  of  music 

(2)  The  measurement,  dimension,  or  scalt  <fi 
organ  pipes. 

f;^'-u-lS8,  5.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  ficula  =  a  little 
torch,  dimin.  of  fax  (genit.  fads)  =  a  torch.] 

Astron.  :  Certain  luminous  spots  upon  the 
sun's  disc,  amongst  which  the  maculae  or  dark 
spots  usually  appear. 

*  £iC'-n-len9e,  s.  [Lat./acuia=alittle  torch.) 
Brightness,  clearness.     (Ash.) 

fSc'-iU-t^,  *  fac-ul-te,  s.  [Fr.  facuUe,  from 
Lat. /ar(i/Ms  =  caiiability  of  doing,  a  contract, 
from  facilitas,  from  /(ici^i5=easy ;  Sp.facultad: 
Ital.  facoltd.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  power  or  ability  of  doing  anything. 

"There  ia  no  kind  of  faculty  or  power  in  luau.  ot 
any  creature,  which  can  rightly  perform  the  functions 
allotted  to  it,  without  i>erpetunT  aid  aud  concurrencs 


of  that  supreme  cause  of  all  thia^" — Booker :  Scclct. 
Polity. 

*  2.  Mechanical  power  or  effect :  as,  the 
faculty  of  the  wedge. 

3.  One  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  or  intel- 
lect, which  enable  it  to  receive  or  retain 
perceptions  :  as  the  faculty  of  imagining,  re- 
membering, &c.     [II.  2.] 

■'  The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 
Dispensed   with  equal    baud,  disposed  with   equal 
skill."    Dryden  :  Sigumanda  *  Uuiscardo,  507,  M8. 

4.  Capacity  for  any  natural  action  or  function. 

5.  Skill,  readiness,  ease,  or  dexterity  in  per- 
formance, possessed  naturally  or  acquired  by 
practice  ;  adroitness,  knack,  special  power. 

*  6.  Personal  quahties ;  disposition,  habit 
character. 

■'  I'm  traduced  by  tongues,  which  neither  knov 
Hiy  faculties  nor  my  uerson." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  L  1 

*  7.  Natural  jiower  or  virtue  ;  efficacy. 

"  Show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous /ufutti**.' 

MUton  :  Comut.  629.  63a 

*8.  Power,  authority. 

•'  This  Duncan 
Hath  bom  "hie,  faculties  so  meek." 

Shakesp.  :  ifacbeth.  i.  7. 

9.  The  whole  body  collectively  of  the  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  learned  professions  ;  more 


ff&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work.  vlk^L  aom  mute,  oub,  ciire.  unite,  cnr,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  ==  J£w. 


facund— ffiec 
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Bpeciflc^ally,  the  medical  and   surgical  profes- 
siouu.    [U.  3.] 

"There  is  no  eod  of  my  kind  trestmeut  from  ttas 
f acuity. " ~ Dryden :  To  John  Dridtn,  JEi^.    (Not«.> 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Imio:  a  privilege  or  license  granted  to 
any  person  by  favour,  and  not  as  a  right  to  do 
any  act  which  by  law  he  may  not  do. 


"Law  tiath  net  down  to  what  iieraou.  lu  wUnt 
witli    what    i'irouiiiat.tiice3.    aluiowt    every  fnculty  or 

favour  Blin.ll  Iw  KT'tnted."— /ViHiAtfr :  Ecclea.  Polity. 

2.  Mental  Phil.  :  A  natural  and  active  power 
of  the  human  mind,  as  distinguislied  from  a 
passive  one,  the  latter  being  appropriately 
called  a  capacity  or  receptivity,  (i'ir  Win. 
Hamilton.) 

3.  Scots  Law :  Tlie  whole  body  of  enrolled 
barristers,  attorneys,  or  solictors :  as,  the 
faculty  of  advocates. 

4.  Universities : 

(1)  One  of  the  departments  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  these  are  four  in  number  ;  arts, 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine. 

(2)  The  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
departments  of  instruction  in  a  university. 

(3)  In  the  United  States,  the  body  of  persons 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  goveinment  and 
instruction  of  a  university  or  college,  com- 
prising the  president,  professors,  and  tutors. 

(4)  Roman  TheoL  (PI):  Permission  granted 
by  an  ecclesiastical  superior  to  a  duly  quali- 
tied  subject  to  hear  confessions.  Such  per- 
mission only  extends  to  the  district  over  which 
the  superior  has  jurisdiction  (q.v.).  Tlius, 
faculties  are  granted  by  bishnps  to  the  priests 
in  tlieir  dioceses,  and  by  the  heads  of  religious 
houses  to  such  of  their  subjects  as  they  judge 
qualilied  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

%  ^)  Facility  to  burden  : 

Scots  Law :  Tlie  power  reserved  in  the  dis- 
position of  a  heritable  subject  to  burden  the 
disponee  with  a  payment. 

(2)  Court  of  Faculties  : 

Law  :  A  Court  under  an  archbishop,  having 
powtjr  to  grant  faculties  or  dispensations  in 
certain  cases ;  as,  to  marry  without  banns,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  or  to  make  struc- 
tural alterations  in  or  additions  to  a  church  or 
churchyard. 

(:i)  Master  of  the  Faculties  : 

Law :  The  chief  officer  in  the  Court  of 
Faculties. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faculty, 
ability,  and  talent:  *^  Faculty  is  a  power  de- 
rived from  nature;  ability  may  be  derived 
either  from  circumstances  or  otherwise  :  the 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession,  it  is  held  by 
a  certain  tenure ;  the  ability  is  an  incidental 
possession.  The  powers  of  seeing  and  hearing 
are  faculties;  health,  strength  and  fortune,  are 
abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specific  power 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is 
the  power  of  acting  according  to  a  given  form  : 
the  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing  ; 
the /fMn/Zfj/ therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense. 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  ability.  A  man 
uses  the  faculties  with  which  he  is  endowed  ; 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability:  the  faculty 
and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature,  but 
the  faculty  may  be  either  physical  or  mental ; 
the  talent  is  altogether  mental.  These  terms 
are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to  the 
above  explanation  :  the  faculties  include  all 
the  endowments  of  body  or  mind,  which  are 
the  inherent  properti"-;  of  the  being,  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  man'^  .etaining  his  faculties,  or 
having  his  faculty's  impaired  :  the  abilities  in- 
chide,  in  the  aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is 
able  to  do  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  abilities 
in  speaking.  WTiting,  learning,  and  the  like  : 
taknts  are  the  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  individual."  (Crcibb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fiA'-cund.  *  fa-cunde,  a.  k  s.  [Lat.  facwndus 
=  eloquent ;  facu  ndia  =  eloquence.]  [Facond.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Eloquent. 

B.  As  subst. :  Eloquence. 

♦■fa-cun'-di-ous,  a.  [Lat.  faciuidus.]  Elo- 
q'uent. 

"  Tliia   Richard  was  a,  man  of  marvelous  qualiti«9 
and/«ci*nrfjousfacious." — Halt:  ffenry  VI,  (aii.  33). 

•fa-cun'-di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  facunditas,  from 
facundus ;  Itai.  faconditd,  facondia.]  Elo- 
quence, facility  or  fluency  of  speech. 

•  fa-oyn,  v.t.    [Face.  v.  ] 


•f&d(l),  s.    [Gael, /(w/a.l    A  boat. 

"  But  more  tary  thay  gaderit  aue  army  out  ol 
Irelaud,  Ari;ylf.  Uirne,  tauter,  and  othlr  partis  adia- 
ceiit.  Sync  Ijindltwlth  tiiuuy  galyouiis  and  luin;  fuiidU, 
in  A\hi>juii."~llelUndenti :  Cron.,  fo.  15,  a. 


iSd   (2),  s.      [Ktyiii.   doubtful;   cf.  faddle.]     A 
crotchet,  a  hobby  ;  a  favuurit*  theory  or  idea. 


f&d'-dle.v.i.  &(.    [A  variantofTUdte,  v.(q.v.).] 
A,  Intrans. :  To  toy,  to  trifle,   to  play,  to 
fiddle  about. 
*  B.  Trans. :  To  fondle,  to  cherish.  (Ash.) 

fad'-dy,  a.    [Eng.  fad  (2),  a. ;  -y.\    Frivolous, 
crotchety. 

f4d'-ddm,  s.    [Fathom.) 

fd,d'-ddni,  fad-dom,  v.t.    [Fathom,  v.]    To 
measure. 


*  fade  (1),  *  vade,  •  faed,  a.    [Fr.  fade,  from 

Lat.  fatuus  ~  foolish,   insipid,   tasteless ;  cf. 

Fr.  fada,  turn,  of  fatz  =  foolish  ;   Sw.  fadd  ; 

Dan.  fad.]    Weak,  faint,  wasted  away,  faded. 

"  Thl  falre  liewe  is  al/at(e  for  thl  moche  sore." 

Wttliam  of  Palerne.  8»L 

^  fade  (2),  •  fadde.  *  fede.  a.  &  adv.    [Icel. 
f<Mir.] 

A»  As  adj.  :  Noble,  doughty, 
hat  wer/ot 
liitud  bade.' 
Sir  Tristrem.  p.  16,  st  14. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  strength,  mightily. 


*  fade,  s.     [Etym.   doubtful.]    A  company  of 
hunters. 

"The  range,  and  the/«<ie  on  brede 
Dynnys  throw  the  grauis,  serclieyug  the  woddia  wyd, 
And  sutiB  set  tlie  glen,  on  euery  aide." 

Douglas  ."  Virffil,  103.  49. 

f^de,  *  vade,  v.i.  &  (.    [Fade  (l),  a.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  wither  and  lose  strength  as  a  plant ; 
to  decay. 

"  Ye  shall  be  as  an  oak  whose  ieaS  /adgth."— Isaiah 
1.  30. 

2,  To  grow  weak,  to  languish  ;  to  tend  from 
greater  to  less  vigoui-. 

"She/drffrf.  'midst  Italian  flower*. 
The  last  of  that  bright  band." 

BetTian  :  Graves  of  a  Bousehold. 

*  3.  To  lose  power  or  strength  ;  to  become 
powerless. 

"Jove  with  hia faded  thunder  I  despise." 

Dryden  :  Ovid;  3iet antor phases  xiii, 

4.  To  decay,  to  wear  away,  to  perish. 

"Ye  (Shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  tbat/adc(h  not 
away."— 1  Peter  i,  4. 

5.  To  lose  freshness,  colour,  or  brightness  ; 
to  become  faint  in  tint  or  hue. 

"  The  greenness  of  a  leaf  ought  to  pass  for  apparent, 
because,  soon  fading  Into  a  yellow,  it  sfartely  lasts  at 
all,  in  eomparisoii  of  the  greenness  of  an  emerald.  '— 
Boyle :  On  Colours 

6.  To  become  dim. 

"  And  the  stars /rtded  at  approaching  light" 

Pope:  Bonier;  Odyssey  xiv.  544- 

7.  To  gradually  disappear  from  sight ;  to 
become  dim  or  indistinctly  seen. 

"  Adieu,  adieu  I  my  native  shore 
Fades  o  er  the  waters  bine  " 

Byron  :  Childe  F trold,  I. 

*  8.  To  disappear,  to  escape,  to  elude  dis- 
covery. 

"  He  stands  ainazed  how  he  thence  should  fade." 

Spemer :  F.  Q.,  I.  v.  15. 

9.  To  become  dim ;  to  lose  clearness  of 
vision. 

"The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering  haze." 
Bemaris:  Edith. 

*  10.  To  waste  away  ;  to  lose  the  colour  and 
freshness  of  youth. 

"  White  on  thy^arfed  cheek  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  teardrop  of  despair." 

Beinans :  Domestic  AffecHofU. 

*  n.  To  waste  away  ;  to  become  poor  and 
miserable. 

"The  rich  man  ahall/adoaway  " — James  i. IL 

*  12.  To  come  to  an  end. 

"  Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade." 

Shakesp. :  Somiet  19. 

13.  To  be  naturally  perishable,  transient,  or 
not  durable. 

14.  To  pass  gradually  from  one  colour  to 
another ;  hence,  to  become  joined,  mixed,  or 
intermingled,  so  that  no  dividing  line  can  be 
distinctly  seen. 

"There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and  vice /ode  Into 
each  other."— .1/(1  raw ?u J/  ■  Bisf.  Eng.,  ch.  ix. 


*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  wither  or  decay ;  to  deprive 
of  freshness  or  vigour, 

•■  No  winter  could  hU  laurels /ad/-  ' 

ftryden  :  Lord  Protector,  xv. 

2,  To  make  weak  or  i>owerless  ;  to  weaken. 

"  A  Stele  woman  ine /adr-t." 

DeitrttcHon  of  Troy.  9,IB9. 

f&^'-ed,  pa.  jiar.  &  a.     [Fade,  v.) 

»fad'-ed-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  faded;  -Vy.^  In  a 
faded  or  decayed  manner. 

*  fade-less,  a.  [Eng.  fade ;  -Uss.']  Unfading ; 
that  cannot  fade. 

"  The  masters  of  the  mighty  song. 
In  their  far  aud/«<'f/'M  bowera." 

Benutm :  Ttte  Beparted 

*  fad-eme,  s.    [Fathom,  s.] 

*  fad-er,  5.    [Father.] 

*  f&dge,  "  fegen*  v.i.  iA.B.figan,  gefigan  = 
to  tit,  to  compact;  Sw.  foga ;  Ger.  fiigen, 
fugen:  Dntvoegen;  Ger.  &  Dan.  ^ge  =  a  seam 
or  joint.] 

1.  To  suit,  to  fit  ;  to  have  the  several  parts 
consistent  and  fitting  together. 

"How  will  this  fudge  r 

Shakesp. :   Twelfth  Nlqht,  li.  2. 

2.  To  be  suitable,  fitting,  or-  agreeable. 

■•  If  this  Scotch  garboila  do  not  fad'ji.-  to  our  minda, 
we  will  run  pell-mell  among  the  Uurnish  choughs  pre- 
sently.'—/'ord;  Perkin  iVarbeck,  iv.  2. 

3.  To  agree  ;  not  to  quarrel ;  to  be  in  accord 
or  amity. 

"Yet  they  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  tu/udf/A 
together."— J/if/o/i .'  Doctri7ie<^  Bivorce,  bk.  i.    (I'ref ) 

4.  To  succeed,  to  hit. 

^dge,  s.  [Fadge,  v.]  a  large  fiat  loaf  or  ban- 
iiLH  k,  made  of  b;nley  meal  and  baked  among 

the  ashes.     (Scotch.) 

f^d'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fade,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  c^jective : 

L  Ordimtry  Language : 

1.  Withering,  decaying  ;  losing  colour  or 
freshness. 

2.  Liable  or  subject  to  decay ;  not  perma- 
nent or  durable ;  transient. 

"From  eiierlastyng  commodities  to  fading  And  iraa- 
flitory."- (7d<i; :  Mark  x. 

IL  Bot. :  Not  falling  off"  till  the  part  which 
bears  it  is  perfect,  but  withering  long  before 
then.  The  same  as  Withering.  Example, 
the  flowers  of  Orobauche.    (Lindley.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  process,  or  state  of 
becoming  withered,  faded,  or  decayed  ;  decay  ; 
loss  of  colour  or  freshness. 

•fad'-ing  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  name 
of  an  Irish  dance  ;  also  the  burden  of  a  song, 
in  which  sense  Shakespeare  uses  it.  (Winter's 
Tale,  iv.  3  ) 

"  I  will  have  him  dance  fading ;  fading  Is  a  fine  jig. 
I'll  assure  yuu,  gentlemen."— Beau»».  tt  Flet. .  Knight 
of  fiunting  Pestle,  iv.  1. 

t  fad'-mg-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  •ly.'\  In 
a  fading,  decaying,  or  transient  manner. 

t  f^'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fading  (1) ;  -ness.l 
Tlie  quality  of  being  liable  to  lose  colour  or 
freshness  ;  liability  to  fade  or  decay. 

"1\\e  fading nes$  whereof  is  the  greatest  detector 
and  impeacher  of  our  frailtie." — Mountague:  Devtmtm 
Essayes.  pt  ii..  treat,  ii.,  5  3. 

*  fad-lr,  s.     [Father.] 
*fad-me,  s.    [Fathom.] 

*  fa-do6'-dle,  s.    [Fad.  s.]   A  trifle,  nonsense. 

"  What /adood/es  are  brought  to  l^tit.'— Backet. 
Life  of  WUliarns.  iL  13L 

*  ftd'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fad(e)  (v.)  ;  -y.]  Fading  or 
wearing  away  ;  losing  colour,  decaying. 

"Sur\-ey  those  walls,  in  fady  texture  clad. 
Where  w.tudrin^  snailis  in  many  a  winding  path 
Free,  unrestrained,  their  various  Journeys  crawl.' 
Shenstone  :  Economy,  lit 

*  fa-dyr,  s.    [Father.] 

*  fadyr-k5m,  s.  [Father-kin.]  Ther^ 
lations  on  the  father's  side. 

*  fa-dyr-lesse»  a.    [Fatherless.] 
*fa,  s.     [Foe.] 

fae'-b6r-ry,  s.    (Fatberry.] 

*  fsec,  a.     [Icel.  feikr.)    Enraged. 

"  Vortiger  waa/iBc."  Layamon,  iL  140. 


boil,  bo^:  poiit,  jiS^l;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fbln.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  SCenophon,   e^st.    ph  =  £• 
-elan*  -tian  =  Shan,   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhun.   -eious,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.   -  ble,  -dle»  >^c.  =  bel,  deL 
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feecal— fohlerz 


[An  onomatopoetic  word.)     To 


fce'-cal,  fe'-oal,  a.  [Lat.  /(er  (gen.  /axis) : 
Eng.'odj.  3utl/-tt(;  Fr.  Jical ;  S|).  fecal.]  Ol 
or  pertiiiniiig  to  fjcces  ;  containing  or  oonBist- 
ing  of  Ifeces,  sedimunt,  or  dregs. 

fise'-9ef ,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  pi.  of  fan  (gen.  facU)  = 
sediment,  dregs,  Ac.]  Sediment,  lees.  dreg.s  ; 
tlw  impurities  wliich  settle  after  ffnnenta- 
tion ;  excrement,  ordure.  The  fossil  faces  of 
fishes,  saurians,  &c.,are  known  as  eoprolites  ; 
the  hardened  excrement  of  dogs,  wolves,  and 
hyenas,  as  albuvi  grtvcum;  that  of  mice  as 
ulbum  nigrim.  Coprolites  were  first  delected 
In  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Eegis  and  elsewhere. 

feec'-u-la,  s.    [Fecula.) 

*  fae,  s.    [Foe.] 

'  teel,  s.    (A.S. /eal, /«!.]    Ruin,  destnietion. 

'•  Ther  wen  cumeup/<rl."  layamon.  L  WU 

•  f^em,  s.     [Foam.]    (Scotch.) 
fik-en,  pa.  par.    [Fall,  v.)    {ScotcTi,.) 
ta-er-ie,  fa'-er-J^,  s.  &  o.    [Fairy.] 

A.  ^s  subsUDitive : 

1.  A  fairy. 

"  BelujlO.  thou  Fairies  sonne,  with  mortAlI  eye 
That  living  eye  before  did  uever  eee." 

Sv^mtr :  F.  <t:  H  vll.  as. 

2.  The  nation  or  country  of  fciiries ;  en- 

nhautuient. 

"  Tlie  waies  tlirougli  whlcb  my  weary  Bt«p«  I  guyde 
lu  this  dehglitlull  l»ml  of  f.ierv." 

."i/jenscr .   F.  Q.,  VL     (Intxod.) 

B.  As  a<t(. ;  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies ; 
fairy. 

"  0{  Faery  lallil  yet  if  he  more  enquire." 

.Speninr :  F.  <i.,  U.    (Introd.) 

fa  fen' -to,  s.    [Ital.] 

.Mus.:  A  feigned  F,  or  a.  feint  upon  that 
note. 

lai -fle,  v.i. 
stammer. 

tag,  v.i.  (fe  (.      [Etym.   doubtful ;    perhaps  a 
corrupt,  olflag  (v.)  (q.v.).] 

A.  IntrausUive: 

*  1.  To  grow  weary ;  to  faint  with  weari- 
ness ;  to  give  way. 

"To  /ay;  di:ficere."—LilDim :  Manipulut  Vorabu' 
loraiii, 

*  2.  To  labour  hard ;  to  work  till  weary  at 
any  task. 

"  I  am  sure  I  /asr  more  for  fear  of  disgrace  than  for 
hope  of  profit."— Jfnd.  D'Arblan  :  Diary,  i.  iai. 

3.  To  perform  menial  services  for  another ; 
to  act  as  a  fag  for  another  ;  aword  of  common 
use  in  public  schools  where  the  boys  in  the 
lower  forms  have  to  fag  for  those  in  the  upper 
school. 

"  Talting  their  turns  at  night  fagging  ajid  cleaning 
atndies."— tfutf/ies  .*  Tim  Broums  SchooULayi,  ch.  vii. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tire  out  by  labour ;  to  exhaust ;  to 
make  fatigued  ;  as,  I  am  quite  fagged. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  bang'.    (Ash.) 

3.  To  use  as  a  fag ;  to  compel  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  one. 

"  That  small  Tork 
T^liA.fagg'd  me  I  worse  is  bow  my  work 
A  fag' for  all  the  town  ' 

Hood :  JtetrospecUoe  Bemew. 

U  Tofagmt: 

1.  yautical: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or 
end  of  ciinvas. 

(2)  [ntrans. :  To  become  untwisted  as  the 
end  of  a  rope. 

2.  Cricket :  To  field. 

fag-end,  s.    [Prob.  tor  flag-end  =  the  end 
that  hand's  loose.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langimge : 

1.  The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth,  generally  made 
of  coarser  materials. 

2.  The  latter  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

"But  of  that  place  I  must  not  attempt  to  write  at 
the.fui/-c'td  of  a  letter. "— S'..Hf  Aei/ :  Utur^.  iv.  486. 

ri.  'Sav.t. :  The  fringed  or  untwisted  end  of 
a  rope. 

fag  (1),  s.    [Fad,  ».] 

'LA  hard  worker  ;  a  laborious  drudge. 

2.  In  English  jmblic  schools  a  .junior  who 
has  to  ]ierfurm  certain  duties,  some  of  them 
of  a  menial  character,  for  a  senior. 

"  Three  fagt.  taken  iu  order,  stood  in  the  passage. "— 
Bughce     Tom  Broten't  schoot-d^iyt.  ch.  viL 


•  3.  Fatigue,  hard  work. 

"It  laaQch  A  fag,  I  came  back  tired  to 
Au*t«n:  .Vortluinger  Abbey,  ch.  111. 

4.  The  fringe  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
or  of  a  rope. 
fSg  (2),  •  fagge,  t.    lAAfigan,  gefigan,  -  to 

join.) 

1.  A  knot  in  clotlL 

2,  The  paunch, 

"Ffttte/iiWA     Trouuta'—StUoet. 

[Arab.]    (Xanthoxyios.J 


fagara,  s. 

•  t&s-qX,  s.    [Faooot.] 

•  f age,  •  fag-yn,  •  fagge,  •  faage,  ».£.  &  i. 

lEt.vm.  (Idiil.llul  ;  c(.  Judr/t.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  flutter. 

"  By  flatereri  that  liy  plesaunce  hymftvmt' 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Foviiu.  p.  27. 

B.  Jntranf.  :  To  use  flattery. 

"  it  is  uiauore  of  hymMTitla  and  of  eophlata  to  fage 
and  to  speke  plraantU  to  uieu,  but  for  yvel  entent."— 
WycUffit :  ^Itct  WorkM.  1.  <i. 

'  f&ge,  s.     [Faoe,  ti.l    A  flatterer. 

"  Where  that  reguethe  t\\\^fage  thla  sory  ciyme.' 
Lydgate  :  Minor  Poemi,  p.  27. 

fagged,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fag,  v.]    Tired  out, 
exliausted,  worn  out  with  work, 

♦f&g'-ger-y,  s.  I  Eng. /na ; -cri/.]  The  system 
of  fagging  in  public  schools, 

"  raggery  waa  an  abase  Um  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  touched  by  profaue  hands."— i3«  ViMncti* :  Autobiog. 
Sketches,  i.  210. 


pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fao,  v.] 

.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 


fag-ging, 

A.&  B. 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 

1,  A  thumping,  a  beating. 

2.  The  system  in  public  schools  that  the 
Junior  boys  shall  fag  or  drudge  for  the 
seniors. 

fag  -got,  •  fag-ald,  *  fag-at,  •  fag-get, 

*  fog-ot,     ■  fag-ott,     s.      [Fr.   fagot  =   a 
bundle  of  sticks;  Ual  fagotto,  fangotto,  prob. 
from  Lat.  fax  =  a  torch  ;  Wei.  ffagod.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  small  branches  of 
trees,  used  for  fuel,  fllbng  ditches,  roadinak- 
ing,  &c. 

"  Spare  lor  no  fagotfs,  let  there  be  euow." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  V.  4. 

*  (2)  A  bundle  of  any  material. 

"  Thick  and  8tn,ng  with  wool  packs  and  otiieT  fagoU." 
—Backluyt :  Voyages,  vol.  ii..  pt.  i..  p.  123. 

2.  Figuratively : 

•  (1)  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of 
another  at  the  muster  of  a  military  company 
so  as  to  hide  the  dcticiency  in  the  numijer. 

"  There  were  several  counterfeit  books  which  were 
carved  in  wood,  and  served  only  to  All  up  the  number 
like  ftgors  iu  the  muster  of  a  regiment"— .idduon. 
Spectator,  No  37. 

(■2)  A  contemptuous  title  for  an  old  shriv- 
elled woman,  who  seems  little  better  than  a 
bundle  of  bones. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Fort.  ;  A  fascine  (q.v.), 

"The  Black  Prince  filled  a  ditch  with  fagott.'— 
Addison. 

2  Metal. :  A  bundle  of  scrap  or  -wrought- 
iron  for  working  over.  It  is  usually  a  hunch 
or  pile  of  bars  wedged  together  in  a  hoop.  If 
it  be  large,  a  round  bar  in  the  centre  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  shorter  ones,  and  forms  a 
porter  by  which  the  faggot  is  guided  to 
and  from  the  furnace  and  underneath  the 
hammer. 

3.  iVtiMf. :  A  billet  for  stowing  casks. 

'  faggot-Stick,  fagot-stick,  s.     A 

staff. 

faggot-vote,  s.  A  vote  manufactured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  property,  which  is  then 
divided  into  as  many  separate  parts  as  will 
secure  tlie  right  of  voting  for  each  part,  these 
parts  beinf!  tlien  disposed  of  to  persons  of  the 
same  politics  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
Faggot-votes  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in  county 
elections. 

faggot-voter,  s.  A  person  who  holds  or 
votes  l>y  riglit  of  a  faggot-vote  ;  a  non-resident 
voter  who  for  ]iai  ty  purposes  has  obtained  a 
merely  legal  qualification  to  vote,  but  who  hits 
no  other  interest  in  the  county. 


•  fciggot  waiBted,  ■  faggot-wa«ted, 

a.     Ariaiigc'l  HI  [ileats  llkt  a  himdleol  laggots. 

"Their  doublctt,^  soioetymes  faotio' .wuttd  aljove 

the     uavlll,    a-juietymes     cowe-l«tllie«l     belowe    the 

flaiicke8.--/;iw,e     Fareaeltto  ildnarie{\tibi\.    (PreL» 

fits' -got,  f^-ot,  V.I.    [Paooot,  ».] 

I.  hit. :  To  bind  or  tie  up  in  a  Cmgot  or 

bundle. 

"  Scrap  Is  also /dffffof'-d  for  heating  In  the  leverbe. 
rating  furnace,  for  tilting  or  for  re-rolliuif.''— A'niifA/: 
/>«•(.  of  Heehanlcs. 

•  2.  To  collect  together. 

'*  He  .  .  .  fngoVed  his  notions,  as  they  fell." 

Drydem  :  Abtatoin  t  A'liitophei,  IL  4ia 

fSg'-gdt-ihg,  fSg-ot-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[Fauoot,  ('.] 

A.  &  'B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  A  term  ajiplied  to  the  dress- 
ing or  binding  of  the  prunings  or  superfluous 
branches  aud  sprays  ot  hedges. 

feg'-g^.  "•  lEng.  fag  (v.);  -y.)  Tiring,  fa- 
tiguing :  as,  a  faggy  day.  one  tlial  tires  a  person 
by  its  sultriness  or  heaviness. 

fa-gin, fa'-gine, 5.  [Lat.^as(M8)  =  abeech; 
Eng.  suH'.  -ine  (Chem.)] 

Client. :  The  name  given  to  a  narcotic  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  nuts  of  the  Fugvt 
sytvatica,  or  conniion  beech.  It  is  a  yellow 
mass,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  aud  spalingly  in  ether. 

•fag-i-6'-li,s.  [ItalfagiTwlini.]  French  beans. 
"  He  doth  hram  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  an- 
choviun.  luacaroui.  Ijovoli./U^Wi.  cavlaiw."— iten  Jof*. 
ton  :  CyJUhias  lieBels,  ii.  1. 

fa-go' -ni -a,  s.      [In  honour  of  M.  Fagon,  arch- 

'later  to  Lo"uis  XIV.] 

iJof.  :  A  genus  of  sub-shrubs  and  ^erbs, 
with  purple  ami  violet  flowers,  belongiug  to 
tlie  order  Zygophyllaceae. 

fa-go-pyr'-um,  (pjrr  as  pir),  s.  [Gr.  ^ay«rr 
(pliagein)  =  to  eat ;  Lat.  fugus  =  beech,  and 
Gr.  irvpriv  (puren)  =  a  kernel.] 

£01  :  A  genus  of  Polygonacea?,  tribe  Poly- 
gonea:.  Its  type  is  Buckwheat,  Fagopyrum 
esculentum,  often  called  by  its  old  name,  I'oly- 
gonum  Fagopyrum.  It  is  found  in  cornfields 
in  England,  but  is  an  escaj*  from  cultivation. 
Its  nifts  are  eaten  for  their  mealy  albumen,  as 
are  those  of  F.  tOLtaricum,  aud  others. 

fi.g'-ot,  s.    [Faggot,  s.) 

fi^got-to,  s.  [Ital.]  The  Italian  name  for 
'the  bassoon,  by  which  it  is  generally  known 


fagotto. 

(Old  Italian.) 

in  instrumental  scores.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot  or 
bundle  of  sticks.  (Dr.  Stone,  in  Graves  Diet, 
of  Music.)    [Bassoon.] 

fagB,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  disease  in  sheep. 

'  ■  The  scab,  fags,  or  kades."— Cam/»6e«.'  Jaumeji  to 
Scottand,  i.  227. 

fag'-some,  fag-sum,  a.      [Eng. /oj; -souk.) 
Tiring,  latiguiug,  wearing. 

fag-some-ness,  fag-sum-ness.  s.    fEng. 

figsonu: ;  -iifis.J  The  h  -^'ity  of  being  tiring 
or  fatiguing. 

fa'-g&s,  s.  [Lat.  from  Gr.  ifxryx  it'hegos).'] 
Bot. :  Tlie  beech,  a  genus  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  order  Cupuliferie.  The  common  lieech, 
Fagus  sylvatica,  is  abundant  in  Britain. 
[Beech.]  There  arc  aVwut  twenty  known 
species,  one  of  which,  F.  antarctica,  is  found 
in  the  antarctic  regions. 

*  fall,  •  fiigli,  •  foil,  '  fowe,  a.  &  5.    [A.f> 
fall, fag;  O.ii.fih;  Goth. /aiftai-us.] 

A.  As  atlj. :  Variegated,  of  different  coloms. 

"  Ther  wunieth  inue  faghe  neddteu." 

old  Eng.  Bomilies.  pu  51. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Coloured  or  variegated  fur. 
"  Ne  bedde  he  none  lobe  otfowe  ne  of  pray." 

old  Eng.  iliseelL,  p.  83. 

fa-ham,  s.    [Faam.] 

fahl'-erz (z  as  ts),  faM-ite,  fiahl -ore,  <. 

[Ger./uftf  =  yelh.wish,  and  erz  =  ore.] 
Uin. :  The  same  as  Tetbahedrite  (q.v.). 


sir,  marine:   go,  vot, 


fete,  lat,  lare.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  ,_-      „.,_^ 

or.  wore.  W9lf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  c6  =  e;  ey-a.    qu-liw. 


lahlunite— failingiy 
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fkhl'-un-ite,  *'.  [From  FaJilun  in  Sweden 
wiR'ie  It  otcuis  ;  sutf.  -iU  (A/tu.).] 

Mill.:  A  iiiiueral  of  greyish-green  to  olive- 
green  colour,  occuiTing  in  six  to  twelvc-sidtid 
prisms.    Sp.  gr.  2'(>-2'8;  harduoss  3*5-5 

T[  Hard  FahhtnUe : 

Miti. :  The  same  as  Iolite  (q.v.). 

Pah'-ren-heit,  s.  &  a.    [See  A.] 

A.  As  sulist.  :  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,  a 
phil'isophical  instrument  maker  of  Amster- 
dam, wlio  wns  born  at  Danzig,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  *u  1724, 
and  died  in  1740." 

S.  As  adj. :  According  to  the  scale  intro- 
duced by  Falireidieit  for  the  graduation  of  bis 
the rnin meters.  This  numbers  the  freezin;^ 
point  of  water  at  ^2°,  i.e.,  at  32°  above  zero 
(q.v.),  and  tlie  boiling  point  of  water  at  212'", 
leaving  180°  between  them.  FiUirenheit  in- 
troduced his  scale  in  a.d.  1714.  It  is  still 
mcii  in  the  I'liited  Statt-s,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, thougli  the  Oniignide  thermometer, 
which  is  much  employed  im  the  continent  uf 
Enrojie,  is  gradually  displacing  it,  at  least 
among  scientific  men.     [Thermometer.] 

•  tei,  s.    [Faith.] 

•fai.  a.    [Fay.] 

*fole,  v.£.  [A.^.  Jegan.]  [Fadoe.]  To  pro- 
sper, to  succeed. 

"This  waie  it  will  ne  frame  ne  faie," — t7dal.- 
Apophth.  of  Enumui.  \>.  1173. 

{^.'-l-ezife  (or  as  fa-yans),  s.  [Ft.,  ItaL 
{^Porcclla)iadL)Faenzii,ironiF(.e)izainRomagnA, 
Italy,  Lat.  Faventia,  the  original  place  of 
manufacture.] 

Pott. :  A  fine  kind  of  pottery  originally 
made  in  imitation  of  niajiilica,  and  afterwards 
with  characteristics  of  its  own.  The  different 
kinds  of  faience  are  inoduced  by  the  use  of 


FAIENCE. 
tlYom  Italian  SpeL-iitieru  in  BritUh  Afuteum.) 

common  or  of  fireelav  ;  the  adiniKture  of 
sand  with  the  clay,  as  in  Persian  ware  ;  the 
use  of  a  transparent  or  of  a  coloured  glaze  ;  of 
an  opaque  or  translucent  enamel,  or  by  a  com- 
bination of  these  processes  on  the  same  piece. 
This  ware,  having  passed  through  the  fire, 
preserves  a  certain  amount  of  porosity,  and 
is  then  covered  with  a  glaze. 

£51k  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  fegan.]    [Fadoe.]    To  fold, 
to  tuck  up. 

fgilL  (2),  V.  i.  &  t.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  Intransitivz : 

1.  To  grow  faint,  or  weary,  to  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  stop,  to  leave  off". 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bate  or  lower  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity. 

2.  To  excuse  ;  to  let  go  with  impuDity 

l&ik  (1),  fack,  fake,  5.    [Faik.  v,] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  fold  of  a  dress,  tSic. 

2.  A  plaid ;  because  worn  in  folds. 
II,  TeckniaUly : 

1.  Naut. :  A  winding  or  coil  of  a  rope  or 
iiawser  when  a  cable  is  let  out,  the  question 
is  asked,  "How  many  fakes  are  left?"  i.e., 
how  much  remains  uncoiled.  In  the  coil  the 
fakes  are  a  helix,  and  a  range  or  layer  of  fakes 
forms  a  tier.  When  the  rope  is  arranged  to 
run  free,  when  let  go,  as  in  a  rocket  line,  it  is 
disposed  in  parallel  binds  of  one  fathom  each. 

2.  ^fitl. :  A  miner's  name  for  fissile  sandy 
shales,  or  shaly  sandstones,  as  distinct  from 
the  dark  bituminous  shales  known  as  Blaes 
or  Blaize. 


falk  (2),  faUc  a.      [Etym.  doubtful.]      The 
Razor-bill.    (Scotoh.) 

falk,  f^lks,  I'faiks,  int.  [A  corrupt,  of /ai(/t.] 
An  oath  ^  in  laitii. 

fail,  feaJU  fale,  s.    iEt>Tn.  doubtful.] 

1.  Any  gi-assy  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  as  united  to  the  rest. 

"  Every- /fl/p 
Overfrett  with  fulyelfl.  uiid  fygurw  full  dyuers." 

Douglat  :  i'irgif,  i'rul.  iou,  38. 

2.  A  turf;  a  flat  clod  covered  with  grass 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  sward. 

■'  He  buiUllt  aue  linge  wall  of  /ail  aud  deu-'itt."— 
Bellendene :  Chronicle,  bk.  v.,  cli.  iv. 

fail-dyke,  s.  A  wall  built  of  sods  or 
turfs. 

"  In  behint  you  &\i\d  faiUdi/ke." 

Minittrelsjf  q/ t/ie  Border,  ilL  24L 

faU.  *faile,  *  faU-en,  "faill,  *fal-y, 
*  fayle,  '  fail-ye,  v.i.  &  i.  [Fr.  faillir, 
from  Ijut.  J'allo  =  to  elude,  to  deceive  ;  cogn. 
with  Gr.  (T(/»aAAoj  {sjihallO)  =  to  cause  to  fall, 
to  deceive;  O.  H.  Ucr.  /allaa=  to  fall;  Sp. 
&  Port,  falir;  Ital.  J'aiUre;  Ger.  fehleti ;  iSw. 
Ml.] 

A,  Intraiisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  be  or  become  deficient  or  insufficient ; 
to  fall  short ;  to  cease  to  be  sufficient  for 
supply. 

"  Frut and  corne  ther  fayltdt" 

Jiobert  of  OlouCfSfer,  p.  378. 

2.  To  come  short  of  the  expected  return  ;  not 
to  act  up  to  expectation  :  as,  The  crops /ai^. 

"  He  does  uut  remember  whether  every  grain  uaine 
np,  or  nut,  but  he  tbiuks  that  very  tew  faiieU." — Jior- 
tirner :  Huiliattdry. 

3.  To  be  deficient  or  defective  in. 

"Though  the  steeds  (your  large  supplies  unknown) 
Uight/aJZ  of  forage  in  the  &ti-aiteued  town  " 

i'upe:  Homer  ;  liiaU  v.  255, 

4.  To  come  short  of  the  proper  or  due 
amount  or  measure  :  as,  To  fail  in  respect. 

5.  To  be  guilty  of  omission  or  neglect. 

'•  She  will  not  fail,  for  lovers  break  not  hours." 

Stuikesp.  :  Two  Otntlenn-n  of  Verona,  V.  1. 

6.  To  miss ;  not  to  produce  the  desired  or 
exi'ected  effect ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  be  frustrated 
or  disappointed :  as.  The  attack /aiZcd. 

"  If  iba.t/aiiie  than  is  all  ydo." 

Chaucer.-  C.  T  ,  %U.6, 

7.  To  miss  ;  not  to  succeed  in  a  design  ;  to 
be  frustrated. 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fat©  reserves 
For  a  brJKht  manhood,  there  ia  uo  euch  wurd 
Aa/ail !'  Lt/tton  :  Richelieu,  it  2. 

8.  To  be  deficient  in  duty 

*"Slr  hoviya  failed  nouht,  hia  help  was  him  redia" 
lioberCde  Brutniv,  p.  99, 

*  9.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err,  to  blunder. 

"Yef  be  fiiilcth  at  his  rekeniuge,  God  nele  Dagbt 
/a/^  at  his,  —Aytitbite.  p.  17S. 

10.  To  lose  strength,  to  sink,  to  decline. 

'*  Much  hast  thou  yet  to  see  but  I  perceive 
Thy  moi-tal  sight  tu/aiL" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ilL  9. 

11.  To  lose  spirit  ;  to  sink  :  as,  His  courage 
failed. 

"Neither  will  I  bo  always  wroth;  for  the  spirit 
6houId/(i(/  l>cfore  me,"*— /suiaft  IviL  16. 

*  12.  To  perish,  to  die. 

"  Had  the  king  in  hia  hist  sickness /ai/etf." 

Shake^p.:  Jlenry  VUl..  L  2. 

*  13.  To  become  extinct ;  to  cease  to  be. 


11.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  be  annihilated. 
"  This  empyreal  substance  cannot /iii7.* 

Milton:  P.  A,  L  117. 

*  15.  To  be  inoperative. 

"  It  18  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to /a  iV— Luke  xvL  17. 

n.  Comin.  :  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's 
engagements  ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. 

"He  failfid  In  July  last  with  debts  estimated  at 
£90,000,  and  itssets  at  £9,ooo."'— ilnjniurti.  Nov.  30, 1832. 

B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  deceive,  to  cheat. 

"So  lively  and  so  like,  that  living  sence  it  fagld." 
Speruer :  P.  q..  III.  xl  46. 

2.  To  be  wanting  to. 

"There  shall  not  fail  thee  a  man  oa  the  throne." 
—2  Chron.  vi.  16. 

3.  To  be  insufficient  for. 

"  Time  would /oii  uie  to  teU. "—ffa&retcs  it  82. 

4.  To  desert ;  to  disappoint ;  not  to  continue 
to  assist  or  supply ;  to  cease  to  afford  aid  or 
sujtply  strength. 

"Foreward  he  huld  this  moiiekes.  and  na  faiUed« 
hem  liOght  "  Sf.  Edmund  Coitfetsor,  692. 


5.  To  neglect  or  omit  to  help  or  aasibt. 
'  6.  To  neglect ;  to  omit  to  keep,  observn, 
or  perlbnu. 

"  Uo  failed  hie  prescuct!  at  the  tyrant's  feMt" 

Hhakeap. :  Macbeth.  Ut  6. 

7.  Tr>  come  short  of ;  to  fail  of;  not  to  attain 
or  reach  to. 

"Though  that  seat  of  earthly  hllaslxj/atfed." 

Milton:  P.  JL,  Iv.  61*. 

*  8.  To  be  deficient  in. 

"  As  a  fol  tha-tfaiUde  his  wittuit. ' 

AUjuindcr  dc  /Hiidimut.  26G. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discrirninati*s  b  it  ween  to  fail, 
to  fall  short,  and  to  be  deficiisiU  :  '*  To  fall 
marks  the  result  of  actions  or  etl'orts  ;  a  person 
fails  in  his  undertaking  :  fall  sltort  designates 
either  the  result  of  acti<ms,  or  the  state  of 
things  ;  a  person  falls  short  in  his  calculation, 
or  in  his  account ;  the  issue  falls  tliort  of  the 
expectation  :  to  he  deficient  marks  only  the 
state  or  quality  of  objects  ;  a  i»erson  is  defi- 
cient in  good  manners.  People  frequently /aiZ 
in  their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing 
how  to  apply  their  abilities  :  when  our  expec- 
tations are  inmioderate.  it  is  not  surprising  if 
our  success  falls  short  of  our  hopes  and  wishes." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  .s'y/ion.) 

fail.    *  faille.    *  faile,    *  £ayle,    *  feyle, 
*  failyie,  s.   [O.  Fr.  Jaiile  ;  Piov.  faUia,failla  ; 
iip.falla  ;  lta.1.  faglia,  falla,  /alio.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  A  failure  ;  a  falling  or  coming  short ;  a 
deficiency ;  a  want. 

"  What  dangers  by  his  h ighness' /ui^  of  Issue 
May  drop  uitou  this  kingdom." 

SItakesp.  :  ti'tnter't  Tale,  V.  L 

*  2.  Specif.,  a  failure  or  want  of  issue  ;  ex- 
tinction. 

"  How  grounded  ho  hU  title  to  the  crown  T 
Upon  our/a*i  ;  "      Shahe»/t.  :  Be>m  Vill.,  L  % 

3.  Failiu-e,  omission,  neglect 

"The/at7 
Of  imy  point  in  it  shall  nut  only  he 
Ueatli  to  thyself,  hut  tu  tliy  lewd-tongued  wife." 
ahakesp.      WiiU€r's  Tale,  iL  3. 

*  4.  A'failing,  an  imperfection,  a  slight  fault. 
"The  honest  mau  will  rather  be  a  grave  tc  his  ueigh. 

boure/ui/s  than  any  way  uucuitjiin  theui."—FeUhani ; 
Resolves,  p.  80. 

IL  Scots  Law :  A  legal  subjection  to  a  penalty 
in  consequence  of  non-fulliiment  of  an  eng:igu- 
ment  or  duty. 

IT  (1)  *  Sans  faille,  *  sauns  fayle:  Without' 
fail,  certainly. 

(2)  Without  fail:  Witliout  doubt,  assuredly, 
certainly. 

"  [He]  thinketh.  here  cometh  my  mortal  enemy, 
M'ithouten/aille,  he  must  lie  ded  or  I." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1,646. 

•  ^il'-an^e,  s.  [Fr.  faillance,  from  faillir.] 
Failure,  neglect,  omission. 

" Failance  wherein  being  ceitaiuly  revenged  by  a  flt 
of  the  ^oMt."— Fell :  Life  of  HammotuL    Hiitjturdsoji.) 

"fSril'-er,  s.    [Eng. /ai7;  -cr.]    Failure. 

"On  the  failer  or  other  legal  interruption  of  the 
line  of  Margai-et.  ' — tJeylin  :  Bist.  Presbj/teriaTu,  p.  LSL 

f3.11'-ing,  *fail-yiig,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  «, 
[Fail,  v.] 

A.  &'R»  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj, :  (Se« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  deficient  or 
falling  short ;  a  deficiency,  a  failure. 

"Thurgh /ai7t/<(ff  of  fode." 

Destruction  <if  Tny,  11,159. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent ;  failure. 

3.  An  imperfection,  weakness,  or  fault. 

"  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every  human 
being,  beaidea  my  own  peculiar  faults." — Fox:  Speech 
on  East  India  Bills. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /ai/in^ 
and  failure :  "  The  failure  bespeaks  the  action, 
or  the  result  of  the  action  ;  the  failing  is  tha 
habit,  or  the  liabitual  failure:  the  former  ia 
said  of  our  undertakings,  the  latter  of  our 
moral  character.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  failing  to  the  perfection. 
The  merchant  must  be  prepared  for  failures  in 
his  speculations;  the  staitsman  for  failures 
in  his  projects,  the  result  of  which  depends 
upon  contingencies  that  are  above  human  con- 
trol. With  our  failings,  however,  it  is  some- 
what different;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied 
that  we  are  without  them,  nor  contented  with 
the  mere  consciousness  that  we  have  them." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.') 

* fail'-ing-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  failing;  -ly.}     By 

failing  or  failure. 


tooU.  hS^;  poilt,  j<fftrl;  cat,  cell,  cboms,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  l 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tions,  -sious.  -cioas  =  shus.    -We.  -die.  a--   -  bei,  deL 
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faiUis— faintly 


«&U'-Us.  s     [Fr] 

Her.  :  A  failure  or  fracture  iu  an  ordinary, 
as  if  it  were  broken,  or  a  splinter  taken  from  it. 

lall'-iire,  a.    [Eug.  /ail;  -ure.] 
J.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  failing,  a  deliciency,  a  falling  or  coming 
ahurt. 

■■If  ever  tbey  fall  of  beauty  tbelr  failure  Is  uot  to 
Im!  iittributtil  to  their  size."  —  Burke :  aultlime  * 
ItL-auHful.  pt  Iv..  S  34. 

2.  An  omission,  neglect,  or  non-perforra- 
ence  :  as,  a  failure  to  keep  a  promise  or  en- 
gagt'inent. 

3.  A  decay  or  defect  from  decay. 

"A  little  luadvertoucy  iiiid  failure  ot  meniQry."— 
South. 

4.  Tlie  act  of  failing,  or  the  state  of  having 
failfd  to  attain  one's  object ;  want  of  success. 

"By  bis  failure  iu  that  work  be  might  lose  the 
xepulatiou  be  had  %B,iaeti."—  if  alone :  Life  of  Dryden. 

*5,  A  failing,  an  imperfection,  aslight  fault. 

n.  Comm. :  The  act  of  becoming  unable  to 
meet  one's  engagements  ;  a  becoming  bank- 
nil>t  or  insolvent. 

%  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /aii- 
wre,  miscarriage,  and  abortion:  ''^Failure  is 
more  definite  in  its  signification,  and  limited  in 
its  application  ;  we  speak  of  the  failures  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  viisoarriaijes  of  natioia 
or  things ;  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person 
80  as  to  excite  towards  liim  some  sentiment, 
either  of  compassion,  displeasure,  or  the  like  ; 
the  miscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  human  events.  The  abortion, 
in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  species  of  miscarriage ; 
and  in  application  a  species  of  failure,  as  it 
applies  only  to  the  designs  of  conscious 
agents."    (Crabb  :  Eng,  Syiion.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  failure  and 
insolvency,  see  Insolvency. 

f&ln.   *  fagen,  *  fasm,   *  fayne,  *  fawe, 

*  vayn,    «..   adv.,    &   s.     [A.S.  ft-gen;    O.S. 
fagan  —  glad  ;    Icel.  feginn  =  gla^l  '■•  /^P"^  = 
to  be  glad  ;  Sw.  fdgen;  O.  H.  Ger.  ga/eban  = 
to  be  glad  ;  fagan,  gafagon  =  to  satisfy.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Glad,  well-pleased,  rejoiced,  delighted, 

"My  lir)9  will  be  fain  when  I  sing  uuto  tbee."— 
Psalm  Ixxl.  2L     (Prayer  Bouk.f 

2.  Contented  or  willing  to  accept  of  or  do 
Boraetliiug  in  default  of  better. 

■■  And  wa3t  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  awiue.  and  roguea  forloru?" 
fihake^p. :  Lear,  iv.  7. 

*3.  Ambitious,  desirous. 

"  Man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high  " 

.•yhakeap.  :  2  Henry  t'J  ,  ii.  L 

5.  As  adv. :  Gladly,  readily,  with  pleasure 
or  joy. 

"  I  would  very  fain  speak  with  yoo." 

.^nketp.  :  Othelio,  Iv.  L 

*  C.  As  s\ibst. :  Joy,  pleasure,  delight, 
gladness.  ' 


"f^ln  (1),  *  fagenlen«  *  fagnen,  *faiii-en, 
'*faUII«  *  fawn,  v.i.  tc  t.  [A.S.  jagenian, 
fagnian,  fahnian ;  O.  H.  Ger.  faginon  =  to 
delight ;  Goth,  faginon  ;  Icel.  fagna  =  to  be 
glad;  Sw.  fiigna.]     [Fawn,  v.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  be  glad,  to  rejoice. 

"  Fele  shule  fngenien  nn  his  burthe.- 

Old  A».7.  Honu.iet,  H  ISi 

2,  To  wish,  to  desire. 

"  Much  tbey  faynd  to  know  who  she  mote  b©." 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  III.  ix.  & 

3,  To  fawn. 

•'  And  fayre  byfore  tho  men  faunede  with  the  tayles." 
A  t'tovnnan,  C.  xviii.  29. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  make  glad,  to  rejoice. 

■■  To  God  that  /ajnci  my  yoiithede  al." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter.  Pa,  xUL  _ 

2.  To  welcome. 

*■  He  faynede  here  with  luilde  mod." 

Oenesia  &  Ezodtit,  1,441. 

^  J^in  (2),  'fayn,  v.    [Feign.] 

*fal'-ne~an9e,  s.  [Ft.]  Sloth,  indolence, 
sluggisline^ss. 

'■The  uia.<ik  of  sneering  fninsance  waa  gone-'^C 
Kingaley :  Bypatia,  ch.  xxvii. 

f&i'-ne-ant  (^  silent),  a.  [Fr.  =  idle,  sluggish, 
from  faire  ~  to  do,  and  7ieant  =  nothing.) 
Do-nothing  ;  idle  sluggish  :  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  later  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  who 
were  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  Maires  du 
Palais.  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to 
Louis  V. 


*  fain'-er,  •  fayn-are,  s.    [Eng.  fain  (l),  v. ; 
-tr.]     A  fawner,  a  Hiitterer. 

"  Faynare  or  flat«rere.    Adulator. "—  Protnpt.  Farv. 

*  fain' -hood,  "fayn-hed.  s.     [Eng.  fain; 

•iwud.]     Joy.  pleasure,  dt-light,  gladness. 
■'  Hit  shuLle  gltule  aud  nile  you  with /aj/ri/Md." 
Dettriujiion  of  Troy,  2,446. 

"  fain'-isb,  a.      lEug. /ain;  -isA.]     Frisking, 
desiring.     (Ash.) 

*  fain  -neas,   *  faine-ness,    '  faynes,   s, 

[Eng.  fain;  -nms.]    Joy,  gladness. 

"  Thou  gaf  lu  to  my  hert  faynet." 

Early  Eng.  Psalter.  Pa,  Iv.  7. 

faint,  *fa3mt.  'feint,  feynt,  a.  &s.    [Fr. 
feint,  pa.  par.  uf  feiiidre  =  to  feign  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Feigned. 

"  Forget  a  faint  tale  vnder  faU  colour. 

/}eatruclion  qf  Troy,  12.&90. 

2.  Weak,  feeble. 

"Twn  hundred  abode  behind,  which  were  so  faint 
that  they  could  uut  go  over  the  brook  Besor."— 
\  Samuel  XXX.  10. 

3.  Languid,  feeble,  dull. 

",And  X  voi  faint  to  awoouiog." 

Tennyson  :  Vivien,  180, 

4.  Dejected,  depressed,  dispirited. 

"CoQBlder  him  that  endured  auch  contradiction 
against  hintself,  l«at  ye  be  weary  aud  faint  iu  your 
uiiiid^.'—J/ebri^uii  xii.  X 

5.  Cowardly,  fearful,  timid,  faint-hearted. 
"  The  fierce  that  vauquiiih  aud  the  faint  that  yield." 

Byron:  Lara,  li-  X. 

6.  Feeble  ;  without  energj'  or  vigour  ;  not 
vigorous  nor  energetic. 

"The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the 
vessels  which  were  near  Port  Saint  Vaaat.' — Macau- 
lay  r  Ilitt.  Eng.,  cb  xviil. 

7.  Not  bright,  not  vivid,  not  well  defined. 

"The  colouring  lis]  in  Bo:ue  \i&tXa  faint.  "—Wal  pole : 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol,  ii.,  ch.  1. 

8.  Not  loud  or  clear ;  wanting  in  loudness, 
sharpness,  or  distinctness. 

"  The  Voice  grew  faint.' 

Tennyson:   yition  of  Sin,  207. 

n.  LaiP :  Feigned,  sham  :  as,  a.faint  action. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  swoon  ;  a  fainting  fit. 

2.  Distill.  (PL):  The  later  results  of  distil- 
lation of  wash,  of  low  specific  gravity,  and 
reserved  for  redistillation,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  strongly  impregnated  witli  fusel  oil. 

■'  Ib  it  not  a  great  fault  among  distillers  to  allow  any 
of  the  faints  to  njn  among  their  iiure  goods?  These 
faints  are  of  a  bluiBb.  and  sometimes  o(  a  whitish 
colour;  whereas  the  right  spirits  are  oa  pure  aud 
limpid  as  rock-water    —MaxwtU  :  Set.  Trans.,  p.  295. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faint 
and  languor:  "Faint  is  less  than  languid; 
fainttiess  is  in  fact  in  the  physical  application 
the  commencement  of  languor;  we  may  be 
faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  continued  aud 
extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes  lan- 
guor ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone, 
and  have  a  languid  frame.  In  the  figurative 
application,  to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to 
move  with  a  languid  air;  to  form  a  faint 
idea,  to  make  a  languid  effort."  (firaibb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

faint-action,  s. 

Lav:  A  sham,  feigned,  or  collusive  action. 

*  faint-draw,  v.t.  To  draw  or  delineate 
lightly. 

fiEiint-pleader,  s. 

Lmw  :  A  fraudulent,  false  or  collusive  manner 
of  pleading  to  the  deception  of  a  third  person. 

faint,  *  feynte,  *feynt-yn,  v.%.  k  t  [Faint, 
a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  become  weak  or  feeble  ;  to  lose  strength 
or  vigour. 

"  Lift  up  thy  hands  towards  him  for  the  life  of  the 
young  i:hildreu  tbat/ain(  for  buuger." — LuTnentations 
xiv.  19. 

2.  To  become  feeble  or  languid. 

"The  imagination  cannot  be  always  alike  constant 
aud  strong  :  speedily  it  vill  faint  .-uid  lose  strength  ■ 
—Bacon:  JValuritt  iiintory. 

3.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to  sink  into 
dejection. 


4.  To  become  indistinct  or  weak  ;  to  fade 
away. 

"Where  one  cole  ur  rises,  or  one  falntM." 

J.  PhUips  :  Cider,  U. 


5.  To  lose  strength  and  colour,  and  l>eoonN 
senseless  and  motionless  ;  to  swoon. 

■'[Uetsiuks  and /atnfa  to  »ee  a  biothtr's  te&n.' 

Oake :  iieath  of  Charlm  li. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

X.  To  make  faint,  weak,  or  feeble ;  to  de> 

prive  of  strength. 

■'Through  fatltug of  fode,  that  fninttet  the  pepull." 
De*lruclion  <^  Troy,  ll.LU 

2.  To  dispirit,  to  make  dejected,  to  deprew, 

"  Mfnintt  me 
To  think  what  folluwa." 

Hhakeip.  :  Henry  VIII..  U.  I. 

*  faint' -full,  a.     [Eng.  faint ;  -fulil).;\     Faint, 

languishtiig,  languiil. 

■■  Let  tbcm  stream  along  my  faintfull  look*." 

Greene :  Orlando  Funoso,  p.  ML 

*  faint-heart,   a.      [Eng.  faint,  and   heart.} 

Fainthearted,  timid,  fearful. 
"  From  fearefuU  cowards  eutrauce  to  forstatl, 
Anilf'tint/irart  foules,  whom  nhew  of  ptfrill  haid 
Coulil  ternhe."  SjM^ser :  F  ^.,  IV,  x.  IT. 

f^lnt  -heart-ed,  *  faint-barted,  a.  [Eng. 

jaint ;  -huart  ;  -ed.]     Cowardly,  timid,  fearfiu, 
spiritless. 

"  His  treason  wa«  not  that  of  a  fainthearted  luau.*— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

f&int'-heart-ed-ly,  ndr.  [Eng.  fainthearted  ; 
■ly.l    In  a  fainthearted,  cowardly  manner. 

falnt'-heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  faintheart- 
ed; -Hes.s.j  The  (luality  of  being  fainthearted  ; 
cowardice,  timidity. 

*  fiilnt'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  fainty;  -ness  ]  The 
state  of  being  fainty.     (Ash.) 

f^lnf-ing,  pr.par.,  «.,  &  s.     [Faint,  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  jrr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (&tt 
the  verb). 

C*  .^^  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  b«comfaig 
faint. 

2.  Phys.  :  Syncope,  a  sudden  suspension  7! 
the  heart's  action,  of  respii-ation,  internal  anv 
external  sensation,  and  voluntary  motior. 
This  morbid  state  generally  continues  from  » 
few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  in  some  caaes  .i 
lasts  forhoui-s  and  even  for  days.  Organic  an' 
other  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  pericardium 
and  the  large  arteries,  or  malformation  of  theiw 
pai-ts  tend  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  predispoi**- 
to  syncope.  It  can  be  produced  by  pain,  loss 
of  blood,  other  evacuations  when  too  copious, 
objects. "offensive  to  sight  or  smell,  the  impure 
air  generated  in  crowded  public  buildings,  4c. 
It  rarely  ends  in  death.  It  is  more  common 
in  females  than  in  men,  and  recovery  is  more 
rapid  in  the  recumbent  position.  Fresh,  cool 
air,  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  or  taken 
into  the  stomach,  stimulant  scents,  embroca- 
tions, Ac,  tend  to  bring  a  fainting-fit  to  a 
speedy  close. 

"Some  producing  bead-aches,  »\ety>. /ainting.  *^ 
pours.  ' — Arbuthnot .   On  Alimenli,  cb.  iiu,  a.  i 

fainting-fit,  s. 

Physiol.  :  A  fit  characterized  by  the  fainting 
of  the  person  affected.     [Fainting,  C.  2.] 

*  faint  - 150.    *  faynt  -  Ise,    •  feint  -  Ise, 

*feynt-ise,  *feynt-yse,  s.    [O.Fr.  feitU- 
ise,  faintise.} 
L  Deceit 

"Hit  wesftl/ayn(ii«aud  ypocti^ie.'~Ayenbite.  p.  at. 

2.  Cowardice,  fear,  faint-heartedness,  ti- 
midity. 

"  Wheu  God  sendes  a  man  anywise. 
He  suld  thole  it  withouten./nyn^U^.'* 

Humpole:  Pricke  <tf  Conscience.  3,51&. 

faint'-ish,  a.  [Eug.  faint ;  'ish.]  Rather 
faint. 

"  If  you  find  yourself /a  in(i«A  and  droutby." — Search: 
Light  of  Nature,  voL  L.  pt.  L.  cb.  vL 

*  fEint'-ish-ness,  s.      [Eng.  faintish;  -ness.] 

A  slight  degree  uf  faiutuess. 

"  The  sensiition  ot  fainfiahneas  and  debility  on  a  hot 
day." — Arbuthnot:  On  Air 

*  faint' -less,  a.  [Eng.  faint;  -less."]  Without 
fainting  or  giving  way  ;  not  ceasing. 

■■  The  temper  of  my  love,  whose  flame  I  flud 
Filled  and  rehneil  too  oft,  hut  faiutlesa  flashes.' 

Stirling:  Stmrwt  xxit 

*  fEint'-ling,  a.     [Eng. /ainf  ;  dim.  suff,  -lin^.] 

Timid,  faint-hearted,  feeble-minded. 

"Theresa  no  having  i>atience,  thoo  art  sut-h  &  faint- 
Ting,  silly  crenture."— Arbuthnot :  History  of  John 
Bull.  pt.  ii..  ch.  xiil. 

faint -ly,  faynt-ly,  "faynt-Ue,  *feynt- 
ly,  *  feinte-liche,  m/r.    [Ew^.  famt : -ly.] 


ikte,  f3,t,  l^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    poU 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciih,  ciire,  iinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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•1,  With  deceit,  deceitfully. 

"  A  gtxie  acord  to  make,  forsothe  fiille/apH(fto," 

Itobert  lie  Orunne,  p.  152. 

2.  In  a  feeble,  weak  manner ;  without 
«nergy. 

"  During  one  of  these  hicld  iiiteivHln  faintly  expTtinaed 
hia  gratitude  to  Lowia.'  —  JJacaatuj/ :  Uiti.  Ung.. 
cb.  XXV. 

3.  Feebly,  languidly. 

*'  Liove's  like  a  torch,  which.  If  secured  from  blastu, 
\W i\\  faintly  hnra."  Walsh:  Love  A  Jealousy. 

*4.  With  timidity  or  dejection;  without 
spirit. 

'  'He]/rti?t^7y  now  declines  the  fatal  strife. 
So  much  hi9  love  wnt>  dearer  thnrt  hia  life," 

/)en/uim:  Cooper  ^  Hill,  2SS. 

5.  Not  clearly,  distinctly,  or  vividly  ;  with- 
out vividness  or  distinctness. 

"  An  obscure  and  confused  idearepreaeiils  the  object 
ao  faintly,  that  it  does  uot  appear  plain  to  the  mind.  " 
—  Wattt     {Johnson.) 

6.  Indistinctly  ;  not  clearly  or  plainly. 

"  Though /iiinMy,  merrily— far  and  far  away. 
He  beard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells." 

Tennyson  :  EnocJi  Artlen,  615, 

f&int -ness,  ^  feynt-nes,  ^feynte-nesse, 
■  feynt-nesse,  ^.     lEng. /ui?i(,-  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  feeling  or  being 
faint ;  a  loss  of  strength,  energy,  or  activity  ; 
feebleness,  weakness. 


2.  Languor,  feebleness,  want  of  energy. 

"  Unaoundnesa  of  counsels,  or/rtm/ness  in  following 
and  effecting  the  same."— Apeiwer.-  Pretent  State  of 
IreUx  nd. 

*  3,  Timidity,  faintheartedness,  cowardice. 

"TTie  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the/a(n(«c«i  of  my  master's  heart." 

Hhak'Sp. :  i  Bfnry  VI.,  iv.  1. 

4.  Feebleness  or  indistinctness,  as  of  sound, 

colour,  &LQ.. 

faints,  s.  pi.    [Faint,  a.     B.  2.1 

*  faint -3^.  *  faynt-ye,  a,     [Eug.  faint;  -y.] 

Faint,  weak,  feebii-, 

"Esau  came  from  the  felde.  and  was  faynfye.  and 
sayde  to  J.-icob:  let  me  suppe  of  ye  redde  potage.  for  I 
&iu  fainty."~Biile,  1501  ;  Uent-su  xxv.  30. 

fdir,  *  fag-er,  *  faig-er»  *  fal-er,  "  fare, 
"  fayer,  •  fayre,  *  feir,  *  feire,  '  vair, 
'  veir,  a.,  adv.,  Az  s.  [A.S.  fccger ;  cogn.  with 
Icel. /a^r;  Dan.^etr;  ^v/.fager;  Goth./agre; 
O.  H.  Ger./agar.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Beautiful,  elegant  of  feature,  handsome, 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

"  In  that  land  ben  many  fairere  wommeu  than  in 
ony  other  contree  beyoude'  the  see.'—A/auniUville, 
p.  207. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  mind ;   excellent,  admi- 
rable. 

3.  Clear  ;  fi-ee  from  spots  or  any  dark  colour  ; 
not  dark. 

"The  colour  of  beautiful  bodies  must  uot  be  dusky 
or  miiddy,  but  clean  and  fair."— Burke  :  On  the  Sub- 
lime  A  Beautiful.  pL  iii..  j  I". 

*  4.  Clear,  pure,  clean. 

'■  Even /nir  water,  falling  ui>on  white  paper  or  linen, 
will  immediately  alter  the.colour  of  iheai.  —Boyle :  On 
Colours. 

6.  Clear,  unspotted,  pure  in  heart. 

"Sylvia  is  too  fair,  too  pure,  too  holy." 

Shakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 

6.  Free  from  clouds ;  uot  cloudy  or  over- 
cast ;  serene. 

"In  some /air  evening  on  your  elbow  laid. 
You  dream  of  triumphs  in  the  rural  shiule." 

Pope:  Epistle  v.  31. 

7.  Free  from  obstruction  ;  open,  clear,  un- 
■ob.structed  ;  as,  a  fair  view. 

8.  Favourable,  prosperous,  auspicious ;  as, 
A  fair  wind. 

"The  wretched  man  had  entered  life  with  the  fairest 
proapecta."— .IfacfiHiay  .-  Hist.  Eng,  ch.  j.x\. 

*  9.  Likely  to  succeed  ;  in  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage. 

"  Yourselt  renowned  prince,  stood  as /air 
Aa  auy  comer  I  hnve  looked  on  yet. 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  qf  VenicB,  11.  L 

10.  Equal,  just,  equitable. 

"  The  arrogance  of  the  Romans  In  refusing  the  fair 
offers  of  the  Hnuiuites."— Lewis :  Cred.  Early  Roman 
Bist.,  i.-h.  xiii. 

11.  Just,  upright;  not  using  any  fraudulent 
OT  unfair  arts  or  means. 

"  The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  iafair  snd  wise. 
And  even  the  best  by  fits  what  they  despise.' 

Pope :  Essaij  on  Man,  ii.  233. 

12.  Not  effected  by  any  unfair  or  unlawful 
means  ;  not  foul. 

13.  Free  from  any  unfair  influences  or  con- 


duct ;   affording    free    and  honest'  scope   fur 
trial  :  as,  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  ;  fair  play. 

14.  Civil,   obliging,   polite  ;    not  harsh    or 
rude  ;  kind. 

15.  Flattering,  obsequious. 


*  16.  Liberal ;  not  narrow. 

*  17.  Mild  ;  not  severe. 

*'  To  lie  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismission." 

Milton  :  Saniton  Agonittet,  S89. 

18.  Free  from  obscurities  ;  legible,  plain, 
dear,  distinct :  as,  a  fair  hand,  fair  hand- 
wiiting. 

19.  Free  from  stain  or  blemish  ;  of  good  re- 
pute ;  unspotted. 

"  HiH  character,  by  comparison  with  the  characters 
<if  tiiiiae  who  surrounded  liim,  was /air." — Mucaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

20.  Passably  good  ;  moderately  favourable  ; 
rather  better  thau  inditVeient. 

"  With  at  least  an  equally /uir  prospect  of  succeaa  "— 
Macau  I  ay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xii, 

21.  Average  ;  fairly  chosen. 

"  He  was  a/«ir  specimen  of  his  class." — Macautay  : 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xxii. 

*  22.  Even  ;  neat,  in  order. 

"  HaTe  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  " 

Shakc/ip.  :  2  Henry  FA,  iiL  2. 

*  23.  Used  as  an  expletive  of  courtesy  :  as. 
Fair  sir,  fair  cousin,  &c. 

"  Fare  you  well,  fair  gentlemen." 

Shakesp. :  As  you  Like  It,  i.  2. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Nant.  :  A  fair  wind,  one  that  favours  the 
ship.  Fair  is  more  couiprehensive  than  large, 
since  it  includes  about  sixteen  points,  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that 
is,  to  a  wind  which  crosses  the  keel  at  right 
angles  or  obliquely  from  the  stern,  but  never 
to  one  right  astern. 

2.  Ship-build.  :  Applied  to  the  evenness  or 
regularity  of  a  curve  or  line. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  In  a  beautiful,  elegant,  or  neat  manner. 

"All  the  pictures /»t(rM(  lined." 

Shakesp.  :  AS  Y/Sii  Like  It,  ML  2. 

*  2.  Brightly,  clearly. 

"The  moon  shines  fair." 

&huketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  111.  X. 

3.  Favourably,  ausi)iciously,  fortunat^ely. 

"The  wind  blows/aiVfrom  laud." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  ^  Errors,  iv.  1. 

4.  Civilly,  kindly  ;  not  rudely  nor  harshly. 

"Speak  me/i«>  in  death." 

Shakesp.      Mercltant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

&  Fairly,  honestly,  justly,  equitably, 

"  My  mother  played  my  father/«ir." 

Shakefp. :  Measure  for  Measure.  IIL  1. 

6.  On  good  terms  :  as,  To  stand /air  with  the 
world. 
•7.  In  a  clear,  plain,  distinct,  or  legible  hand. 

"  Is  It  not  fair  writ  ?'"    Shakesp.  :  King  John^  iv.  l. 

^  8.  Softly,  gently. 

"Softand/air.  fjiar."      Shakesp. :  Much  Ado,  v.  i. 

9.  Reasonably  :  as.  He  charged  fair  for  the 
goods.     {Colloquial.) 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Used  elliptically  for  a  fair  or  beautiful 
woman. 

"0  hai)py/air/ 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuueable  thau  lark  to  sLepherO's  ears." 

Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  L  I. 

2.  Beauty,  fairness. 

"  Where /rtir  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow." 
Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1 

^Thefair:  The  female  sex  ;  women  coUeit- 
ively. 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.' 

Drf/dea:  Alexander's  Feast. 

51  (1)  Fair  and  square:  Honestly,  justly; 
with  straightforwardness. 

(2)  Fair  fall  you,  fair  fa'  y&u :  Good  luck 
to  you.    (Scotch.) 

(3)  To  he  in  a  fair  way  or  road  to:  To  be 
proceeding  without  obstruction  towards ;  to 
be  likely  to  attain  or  reach ;  to  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  arriving  at. 

(4)  To  bid  fair:  To  promise  well ;  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  ;  to  present  a  fair  prospect. 

(5)  To  Uadfair: 

Naut.:  Ropes  are  said  to  had  fair  when 
they  suffer  little  friction  in  a  pulley. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /nj> 
and  clear:  '^Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  sense  ; 
clear  in  a  negative :  there  must  be  some  bright- 
ness in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots 
in  what  is  clear.     The  weather  is  said  to  be 


fair,  which  is  not  only  free  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, but  Boniewhat  enlivened  by  the 
snu  ;  it  is  ckar  when  it  is  free  from  clouds  or 
mists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  to  the  white  ;  a 
clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularities. 
In  the  mural  application,  a  fair  fume  speaks 
much  in  praise  ol  a  man  ;  a  clear  reputation  is 
free  fmrn  faults.  A  fair  statement  contains 
every  thing  that  can  be  said  jyro  and  con;  a 
clear  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scurity. Fairness  is  something  desirable  and 
inviting  ;  clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it 
cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  fair, 
honest,  equitable,  and  reasonable  :  "  Fair  is  said 
of  persons  or  things  ;  honest  mostly  chaiacter- 
izes  the  person,  either  aa  to  liis  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  honest  are  botli 
applied  to  the  external  coniluct,  the  former 
expresses  more  than  the  latter  :  a  man  may 
be /loneaMvithout  being /air;  he  cannot  be /air 
without  being  honest.  A  man  may  be  an  honest 
dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  advantage 
but  his  own  :  the  yair  man  always  acts  fmra  a 
principle  of  right ;  the  honest  man  may  be  so 
from  a  motive  of  fear.  .  .  .  When  fair  is  em- 
ployed as  an  epithet  to  qualify  things,  or  to 
designate  their  nature,  it  ai)pruaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reason- 
able; they  are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust : 
/air  and  equiUible  suppose  two  objects  i>ut  in 
collision  ;  reasonable  is  employed  abstractedly ; 
what  is /air  au<i  equitable  is  so  in  relation  to 
all  circumstances;  what  is  reoso-iaft^e  is  so  of 
itself.  An  estimate  is /air  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral 
circumstance,  is  duly  weiglied ;  a  judgment 
is  equitable  which  decides  suitably  and  ad- 
vantageously for  both  parties ;  a  price  is 
reasonable  which  does  uot  exceed  the  limits  of 
reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either 
fair  OT  equitable  ;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly 
in  regard  to  trifling  matters,  even  in  our 
games  and  amusements,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  imi)ortant  rights  of  mankind." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

%  Obvious  compounds:  Fair  -  apfiearing, 
fair-complexioned,  fair-Jiaired,  fair-shining,  £c 

*  fair  -  boding,  a.  Of  a  good  omen; 
auspicious.     (Shakesp.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  3.) 

fair-calling,  falr-ca'in,  a. 

1.  Smootli-t'Uigued  ;  fair-spoken. 

2.  Flattering,  cajoling. 

*  fair-conditioned,  a.  Of  good  disposi- 
tion. 

fair-curve,  s. 

NaiU.:  A  term  in  delineating  ships,  applied 
to  a  winding  line,  the  shape  of  which  is  varied 
according  to  the  part  of  the  ship  which  it 
is  intended  to  describe.  Tliis  curve  is  not 
answerable  to  any  of  the  figures  of  conic 
sections,  although  it  occasionally  partakes  of 
them  all. 

fair-days,  $. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  to  the  Potentilla  anserina, 
though  not  for  the  reason  usually  assigned — 
viz,,  that  it  expands  its  bright  flowers  only  in 
clear  weather  and  in  sunshine — for  the  blos- 
soms always  remain  open. 

''fair-faced,  a. 

I.  Literxlly: 

1.  Having  a  fair  or  handsome  face. 

2.  Looking  kindly. 

II.  Fig.  :  Double-faced;  professing  great 
affection  or  kindness  falsely. 

falr-farand,  a.     Fair  seeming ;  having  a 

specious  appearance.     (Scotch.) 

fair-fashioned,  falr-fassint,  a.  Hav- 
ing great  appearance  of  discretion  without  the 
reality;  having  great  complaisance  in  manner. 

"  Ye  are  aye  itie  fair- fashioned,  Maister  Austin,  that 
tberea  scarce  ony  sayiug  again  ye." — St.  Johnstoun, 
ii.  195. 

falr-folli:,    fare-foUc,   s.     The    fairies. 

(Scotch.) 

fair-fur e- days,  adv,    [Fure-day.'^  j 

fair- grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Potentilla  anserina.  (Britten  £  Hollxnid.) 
[Faib-davs.  .<.] 

2.  RaJiuncuhut  bulbostis.     (Jamieson.) 


tooil,  bo^;  poiit.  J6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  t 
Huan.  -tian  =  shgji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous,  -sions  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel.  d$U 
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fair— fairy 


fair-halr,  s.  The  tendon  of  the  neck  of 
cattle  ur  .sheep.    (Scotch.) 

fair  In-slght,  a. 

Hot.:  CampuimUiixitula.  (Brltlendi Holland.) 

fair-lead,  s. 

Naut. :  A  tanii  applied  to  ropes  as  flufl'eiinj; 
the  least  fri<tion  in  a  l.lock,  when  they  are 
said  to  lead  fair.    {Smyth.) 

fair-leader,  s. 

NautlaU  : 

1.  A  thimble  or  cringle  to  guide  a  rope. 

2.  A  strip  of  wood  Willi  holes  in  it,  for  run- 
ning rigging  to  lead  through.     (Smyth.) 

falr-leatber,  s.  Leather  flnLihed  in  the 
natural  coloui-  or  that  imparted  hy  the  tanning 
process  ;  free  from  any  special  colouring. 

fair-maid,  s  A  West-country  term  for  a 
dried  i>ilLh:ird.    (Smyth.) 

fair-maid  of  France,  s. 

Bot.:  [Faih-maids  of  France]. 

fair-maids,  s. 

Bot.:  [Faiu-maids  of  Februaky]. 

fair-maids  of  February,  s. 

Bot  :  Caluulkas  nifcdU,  alluding  to  the 
blossoming  of  tlie  snowdrop  about  Fcbrimry  2 
(Candlemas  Day).    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  France,  s. 

Bot:  (1)  S(aifrii<tii  'jranulata;  (2)  Achillm 
Ptarmica;  (.'!)  Ilfinuiiciilus  aamiti/olitis ;  (4) 
Lychnis  Flos-aicuU.     (lirilten  <e  Holland.) 

fair-maids  of  Kent,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  double-flowered  variety  of  Rannn- 
eulm  aconitifoluts.    (Britten  i  Holland.) 

fair-minded,  a.  Honest-minded,  fair, 
imi'artial,  just. 

•  fair-natured,  a.  Well-disposed ;  good- 
natured. 

fair-play,  s.  Equitable  conduct ;  fair  or 
Just  treatment. 

fair-spoken,  o.  Using  civil,  polite,  or 
courteous  language  ;  courteous,  polite,  plaus- 
ible. 

♦fair-told,   faire-told,  o.     WeU-told, 

pleasing,  intere.stiug. 

*■  Which  fdire-tnld  tUenUured  to  him  much  people." 
^Biill :  Ui:tiry  VI.  (au.  3^-). 

fair-way,  s. 

Nant. :  The  navigable  part  of  a  river,  channel, 
•r  harbour. 

fair-weather,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Existing  or  done  in  pleasant  weather : 
aa,  a  fair-weather  voyage. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Appearing  or  showing  only  in  times 
of  prosperity:  as,  juir- weather  Christians, 
Jair-weather  friends  ;  delicate. 

"  I  would  throw  h  ilozeu  of  aui;h/«iJ--[rea(her  geutle- 
meu  iia  you  are."— tf.  Brooke:  Fool  (tf  finality,  11.  165. 

*  fair-world,  5.    A  state  of  prosperity. 

tail,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fair,  a.] 

A,  Transitive : 

*L  Ordinary  Langnage : 

1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful. 

"  Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  falae.borrowed  face." 
.sTiuA'**/'. .  .soi(»i«(  1U7. 

2.  To  adjust ;  to  make  or  form  into  a  regular 
sbape. 

II,  Naut. :  To  clip  regularly,  as  the  timbtrs 
of  a  ship. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fine ;  to  clear  up. 
(Said  of  the  weather.) 

■■  RlliKau  waa  edgiiiic  gradually  off  with  the  reiiiark, 


that  itdiUua  neem  like  to/.(i 


-T/te  Smugglers,  i 


root  as  Eng./ca.s(  and  fatal,  and  In  the  Qermaii 
messe,  wliicli  means  both  nuiss  and  .(air.  'llie 
most  celeljrated  fairs  in  the  world  are  those  of 
Niini-Novgoiod  in  Iliissia,  Lyons  Ui  France, 
anil  FranUfort-on-the-Main  and  Leipzig  in 
Germany.  The  word  is  olten  ap]>lled  to  exlii- 
bitioiiB  of  industrial  anil  other  producta,  as  in 
the  title  Worlds'B  Fair,  which  is  frequently 
given  to  general  exhibillous:  e.tj.  "The  Co- 
lumbian World's  Fair."' 

f  A  day  afUr  the  fair,  A  day  behind  the  fair : 
Too  late. 
'  fair  (2),  '  fayr, "  far, ».    [Affair,  1.] 

1.  Business  ;  atl'air. 

"  And  to  himselfe  he  said,  elckand  full  aalr, 
Allace.  how  now  1  thle  ia  all  Iiaisty/alr. 

Frtelti  of  /"eWlJ.  /'In*.  ■'•.  P.  «.,  1.  S«. 

2.  Solemn  or  ostentatious  jireparation. 

■*  And  at  that  iiarleaiiient  swa  did  he 
Wltbgret/utfraudBoleliiuytC."  ,„  a  , 

Barbour.  XX.  12».     (M.8.1 

3.  Appearance  ;  show  ;  eaiTiage  ;  gesture. 

*'  Thus  thai  fiiught  uwne  fold,  with  alie  teXfalr, 

■  '1  athir  biTue  ill  that  bieth  boklt  III  idude.— 
(ith  one  fresch/fiir. 
Oatean  i  Uol..  U.  21. 
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'fbe  lejjht  sa  felly  thai  faug. 


J&ir  (1),  *  felre,  '  feyre,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fnrr, 
foire  :  Fr.  foire.  tioiu  Lat./ci'ite  =  (1)  a  holiday, 
(2)  a  fair  ;  Vovt.  feira  ;  Ital.  >!ra.]  A  stated 
market  in  a  particular  town  or  place,  helil 
generally  annually,  for  the  sale  of  various 
ciimmodities  ;  as,  cattle  faire,  liorso-fairs,  A'c. 
Fairs  took  their  origin  in  church  festivals, 
when  ]iersons  from  various  parts  met,  and 
took  the  opportuuity  of  buying  or  selling 
such  commodities  as  they  possessed  or  needed. 
This  origin  is  coiniiieiuorated  in  the  Latin 
ftrial,  for  ferite  =  feastrdays,  from  the  same 


4.  A  funeral  solemnity. 
"  Uthlr  fourof  the  folk  fouudls  to  the/a(r.  _ 

That  wea  liigbt  to  the  detle.  be  the  day  tall  daw 

aaW'tn  i  Uol.,  ill.  7. 

■  taixA,  s.    [Pare,  v.] 

1.  Passage ;  course. 

"  The  luaater  gart  all  hia  marynalla  &  men  of  ve>T 
bald  tbeiii  quiet  at  leat.  lie  raaon  that  the  mouyilg  of 
the  pepil  vitht  In  alio  scbiii.  stoppiB  liyr  of  byr/aird. 
—.Complaint  of  Sc<'ltaiul,  p.  65. 

2.  Expedition ;  enterprise. 

"  He  baa  ever  since  bended  bla  whole  wite.  and  em. 
ployed  all  bU  power,  to  make  bla  last  and  greatest 
/<(irif  iuevltJible. "— Ca/rf^i-wood.  p.  31-i 

•fair' -hood,  *  falr-hede,  •  falr-ed, 
"  faire-hed,  s.  lEug.  fair;  -hood.]  Fair- 
ness, be.auty. 

•'  Qull  eco  waa  yong  in  hlT  fairhede." 

SI.  Katherint,  84. 

'  fair'-i-l?,  <Kiv.     [Eng.  /oiry  ;  -;;/.)     In  a 
fairydike  manner ;  as  a  fairy  would  do. 
"  See  what  a  lovely  shell  .  .  . 
Made  eo /airily  well. 
With  delicate  apire  and  wliorl." 

Tenttyion :  Maud,  II.  IL  & 

fair'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  fair  (1)  s.  ;  -ing.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  present  brought  from  a  fair. 

"  Fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in." 

Shakesp.  :  Cove's  Labour's  Lost,  V.  3. 

2.  Anything  unexpected  or  unpleasant ;  as 
a  beating.    (Scotch.) 

II.  Ship-huild. ;  A  corrective  jirocess  by 
which  eiTore  in  the  plans  are  detected  before 
the  actual  construction  of  the  vessel  begins. 

fair-ish,  «•  [Eng.  fair,  a. ;  -iih.]  Pretty 
fair  ;  tolerably  large. 

"  Hay.  com.  and  straw  bUls  will  tot  up  to  a  fairisti 
sum.'— /"'cW.  J;ui.  2^.  1S32. 

*  fair'-ish-ly,  "k's.  [Eng. /nii-i«?i;  -(y.)  In  a 
fairish  or  tolerably  fair  manner. 

fair-ly,  *  fayre-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  fair ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  fair,  beautiful,  or  elegant  manner ; 

handsomely. 

"  Degrees  being  vizarded, 
The  uaworthiest  shows  as/rtiW.v  in  the  mask." 

Shakesp. :  TroUM  i  CreMida.  1.  a 

2.  In  a  becoming  manner ;  decently,  honour- 
ably. 

"Thou  doest  thy  office /afrfi/. 

:ilutkesp. :  Henry  I'..  ilL  6. 

3.  Kindly,  gently,  politely,  civilly. 

"  Then  fairly  1  besjioke  the  officer," 

Shake*!-. .  Comedy  0/ Errors,  V. 

4.  Justly,  honestly,  with  fairness  ;  equit- 
ably :  as.  To  treat  a  person /uirii/. 

"  He  genertlly    aiKike    truth    aud   dealt  fairly."— 
Mueaalay :  Jlist.  Eng..  ch.  xL 

*  5.  Auspiciously,  fortunately. 

■■  Our  soldieia  staud  luW  fairly  for  the  day." 

Shakesp.  ;  1  Henry  IV..  v.  3. 

6.  Softly,  gently. 

7.  Passably  or  tolerably  well :  as,  He  does 
his  work  fairly. 

8.  Completely  ;  without  reserve. 

"  I  shall  Iwlieve  yon  when  he  fairly  gives  them  up." 
.-Watvrland:  IVuris.  i.  oil. 

9.  In  a  plain,  clear,  or  legible  hand  ;  legibly. 

'■  Come  with  iietitious/riiWy  penned. 
Desliing  1  would  st^ud  their  friend. 

I'ope :  Imit.  of  Horac.  sat,  vi.  G5. 

fair'  -  ness,  "  fair  -  nesse,  "  fair  -  nes, 
«  fagh-er-ness.  •  fayr -nes,  *  feir- 
nesse,  "  veir  -  ness,  ».  [A.s.  fuyermss, 
fvoiii  fwger  =  fair.] 


1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  fair  ;  beauty,  hanj/ 
sonieness. 

"  Fayreat  of  falre,  th^tfairmesse  doeat  exceU." 

.S/>e»«or.   ^.  «..  IV.  11.2A 

2.  The  quality  of  being  clear  or  free  trom 
blemishes  or  dark  colour. 

3.  Honesty,  Justness,  candour. 

4.  Fineness,  or  clearness  of  weather. 

5.  Neatness,  distinctness,  legibility. 

fSlr'-y,  •  fa-er-le,  •  falr-ye,  •  fal-cr-le, 

far  y,'  fal  er  y,  •  fay-er  ie,  •  fay-ry. 

•  fay-cr  y,  •  fel-ri. '  feyr-ye,a.  i:  u.    lo. 

F^r.  Jaene  =  encliniitiiient,  Iron,  fue  (Fr.  ftef 
=  a  fairy;  ¥r.fierie.]    [Fay,  ».J 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1,  Enchantment. 


•  2.  Illusion,  deception. 

••  To  preue  this  world  alwey.  Iwls. 
Hit  uls  but  fautuiii  aud/eiri. " 

£arly  ling.  Poems,  p  IM 

•  3.  Fairyland. 

"  And  1.  uuod  Bcbe,  am  queen  otfaierie.' 
Cliuucer  ,  C.  T    ' 

'  4.  The  inhabitants  of  fairy-land  ; 
spirits,  collectively. 

■■  All  waa  this  load  fulfllled  otfayria." 

Cluimcr :  C.  T.,  «.<«. 

6.  A  fay  ;  an  imaginary,  supernatural  being 
or  spirit,  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume 
human  form,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  for 
evU  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  an  elf. 

••  Round  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  aud/air.ei  III  a  niig. 

Stiak-sp  :  ilaebelh.  Iv.  L 

•  6.  An  enchantress ;  a  jierson  of  more  than 
human  power. 

*■  To  this  great /nirff  III  commend  thy  acta' 

Sluikesi'. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  It.  8. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  fairies  ;  resembling  a  fairy ; 
fanciful ;  airy  ;  enchanted. 

'•  This  is '•«ierv  gold.  b<jy." 

shakesp.  :   Winter's  TaU,  lU.  8. 


,  10.190. 

;  fairies. 


fairy-beads,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  The  small  perforated  and  radiated 
joints  of  the  fossil  Crinoidea,  found  aliun- 
dautly  iu  tlie  shales  and  limestones  of  the 
carboniferous  or  mountain  liniestoue  I'orma- 
tiou  ;  also  called  St.  Cuthberl's  Beada. 

fairy-bell,  s. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purjmrea. 

fairy-butter,  >. 

Bot. :  'J'rem-iltu  albida. 

fiairy-cap,  s. 

Bot.:  Dig dalis purpurea. 

fairy-«heeses.  s. 

Bot. :  Malva  rotundifolia. 

fairy-circle,  s.    [Fairy-orekh.1 

fairy-cups,  s. 

Bot.:  Primula  I'eris, 

fairy-fingers,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairy-fiax.  s. 

Bot. :  Linum  catharticum  or  L.  perenne. 
"  Blue  were  her  eyes  as  thefairyjta-t." 

Longfellou} :   Wreck  of  the  Hesp^nti. 

fairy-glove,  s. 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea.  (Britten  &  Holland.) 

fairy-green,  s.  A  small  circle  of  grass 
greener  than  the  surrounding  turf;  really  a 
fungous  growth,  but  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  Their  formation  is  veiy 
simple,  natural,  and  easily  aecoiiiited  for.  'Ihe 
centre  of  the  circle  begins  with  a  single 
fungus,  which  performs  its  fuuetioiis  and  dies. 
The  next  season  another  patch  appears  out- 
side tlie  spot  occupied  by  the  original,  forming 
a  small  ring,  and  this  is  repeated  from  year  to 
year,  the  ring  increasing  in  size.  The  decay 
of  the  previous  fungi  rendering  the  soil  unfit 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  same  species,  the 
mycelium  or  spores  find  fresh  soil  on  the 
external  margin  of  the  ring,  aud  again  germi- 
nate. One  species  of  fairy-ring  fungus,  Maras- 
mius  oreades,  is  edible,  and  is  called  the 
Champignon  (q.v.). 

fairy-hammer,  s.  A  piece  of  green  por- 
lihyry,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hatchet,  and 
once  probably  used  as  such. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit, 
«r,  wore,  W9U,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  iinito,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     x 


sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
,  OB  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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fairy-hillocks,  $.  pi.  Verdant  knolls,  in 
many  jiarta  of  ycutlaiul,  which  have  received 
this  denomiimtioii  from  the  vul^nr  idea  tliat 
they  were  anciently  inhabited  by  the  fairies, 
or  that  they  used  to  danco  there. 

f^ry-klng,  s.  The  king  of  the  fairies,  or 
ol*  fairy-land. 

fairy-land,  s.  The  land  or  abode  of  fairies. 

fairy-lint, ». 

Bot- :    Liiiinn  catharticum.     (Britten  dt  Hol- 

fairy-loaves,  s.  j'^.  A  name  given  in 
aonie  lucaiitit-s  to  the  chalk  anancliytes. 

fairy-martin,  s. 

Ornitli. :  Tlie  name  given  in  Australia  to  a 
martin.  Hirundo  ariel. 

fairy-money,  s. 

1.  Tieasurc-trove. 

2.  Money  given  by  the  fairies  was  said  to 
change  after  a  time  into  withered  leaves  or 
rubbish;  heuee.  something  which  becomes 
valueless. 

*"  In  one  day  Scott's  high-heaped  money-wages  \>e- 
came  fniiij-'noiify  aiul  uuueiitity."— Cur/^te;  iliscell., 
Iv.  lei.     i/Jai'iit.) 

fairy- pavement,  s.  One  of  the  cubes 
used  in  Roman  pavements. 

"Some  aiiiiill  stone  eiibea  about  an  inch  square,  which 
the  country  |>eo|ile  called  /airi/-pavemeuts.'--ArchcBo- 
login,  viil.  aii4.     (I>ai'p;s.) 

fairy-purses,  s.  pi 

Bot.:  A  kind  of  fungus  .  .  .  like  a  cup,  or 
old-fashioned  i»urse,  with  small  objects  inside ; 
proliably  Nidularia  campanulata.  {Britten  ct 
Holland.) 

fairy-queen,  s.    The  queen  of  the  fairies. 

fairy-ring,  s.    [Fairy-oreen.] 

fairyshrimp,  s. 

Zonl. :  A  sjiecies  of  phyllopodous  crustacean, 
Chirocephtthis  diaphaitns,  occasionally  found 
in  fiesh-water  jionds  in  Bi  itahi.  It  is  about 
one  inch  in  l(,n;^th,  and  nearly  transparent. 

fairy-sparks,  s.  pi.  Tlie  phosphoric  light 
fioni  dec:iying  wood,  Rsh,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  believed  at  one  time  to  be  lights 
prepared  for  the  fairies  at  their  revels. 

fairy-stone,  s.  A  name  given  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  south  of  England  to  the  flinty 
fossil  sea-urchins  found  in  the  chalk  ;  also,  a 
term  used  by  geologists  for  recent  concretions 
of  hardened  clay  or  clay  ironstone  occurring 
near  the  source  of  certain  chalybeate  springs. 
O'age.) 

fairy-tale,  s.  a  tale  about  or  relating  to 
fairies  ;  a  fanciful  tide. 

fairy-tkimbles.  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea, 

£^ry-weed, «. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

fairies'-bath,  s. 

Bot. ;  Pezizii  coccinea. 

fairies'-hair,  5. 

Bot. :  Cuscuta  E}>ithymum. 

fairles'-liorse,  s. 

Bot. :  Seiiecio  JacobcBa,  from  the  superstition 
that  fairies  rode  on  it. 

fairies'-petticoats, «. 

Bot. :  Diifitulis  purpurea. 

falries'-table,  fairies'-tables,  s. 

B'lt. :  (1)  Agaricics  campestris  ;  (2)  Hydrocotyk 
vulgaris.     {Britten  d-  Holland.) 

fair-y~i?m,   s.      [Eng.  /airy;   -i^m.]      Fairy- 
land, enchantment. 


'  faif '-1-ble,  a.    [Fr.]    That  can  or  may  be 
done ;  feasible. 

"To  require  t-iaks  uot  faisibte  is  tyrannlcall."— Bu. 
nail:  Cont,->nf>l.  :  The  Ajliction  of  Israel. 


*  fait, '  fayt, 

a  deed. 


[Fr.]    A  thing  done  ;  a  feat ; 


"They  tliat  wrote  thefayts  or  deeds  of  the  Brytons." 
Fabr/nn.  i.  23. 


fait  accompli,  s.  [Fr.]  A  fact  already 
accomplishcrl  oi-  completed  ;  a  scheme  or  idea 
ali'cady  carried  out. 

"fait  en,  v.i.  ^  t.  [Etym. doubtful ;  cf./«itovr.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  beg  ;  to  go  begging. 

"  And  Beththe  ye  |{uon/ai/0M  wiLli  your  fauut^B." 
P.  Plowman,  4,670. 

B.  Trans. :  To  beg  for,  to  ask. 

"  Alle  Bwlche  thei/aiteJi."       P.  Plowman.  10,048. 

"  fait-er-ie,    •  fait-cr-ye,    "  fait-ry,  s. 

[Faitour.]     Cheating,  deceit,  fraud. 

"  Withouten  any  /aUvrie."         Oower,  i  47. 

*  fait'-er-oiis,  a.    [FAiTouRoua] 

'faith,  *fa3rtli,  *faythe.  ^  feith,  «fay, 
•fey,  *feye,  ."feytu,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fei,  fnd, 
f»i,  foil:  Fr.  /oi,  Irom  Lat.  fides:  cogn.  witli 
Gr.  TTttrns  {pistis)  =  faith  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  /e  ; 
Hal.  fede.  The  tk  was  added  in  Englisli  in 
order  to  make  the  word  analogous  in  form  to 
truth,  ruth,  wealth,  health,  &c.     {Skeat.)^ 

A.  As  substa7itive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Faithfulness,  fidelity  ;  adherence  to  duty 
or  engagements  ;  constitncy. 

"  Bi  the/ei  that  le  owe  to  God." 

life  of  Beket.  2.062, 

2.  A  promise  or  pledge  given  ;  a  word  of 
honour. 

"  I  have  given  him  iny  faith,  and  sworn  my  alle- 
giance to  iiha.''—Biiiij/an:  Pitgrima  Progress,  pt  t 

3.  Spec. :  A  vow  of  love. 

"  Birou  h;ith  plighted/aiVA  to  me." 

:i(akeii/j  :  Love's  Laliour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

i.  Sincerity,  honesty,  veracity. 

"  Uiion  whose /ai/ft  aud  hi>uour  I  repose." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Ueiitlemen  of  Verona,  iv,  a 

5.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  what  is  stated 
or  put  forward  by  another;  trust  oi'conlidence 
in  the  veracity  or  authority  of  another ;  firm 
and  eai'uest  belief  in  the  statements  or  pro- 
positions of  another  on  the  ground  of  the 
manifest  truth  of  that  wliich  he  utters. 

**  All  my  honest  faith  iii  thee  ia  lost." 

Sliiikesjt.  ;  Sonnet  152. 

6.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2.  (1). 

"  Even  so  fiith.  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead,  heinc 
alone.  Yea.  a  niau  may  a-iy,  Tliou  liiist/aifA  and  I 
hiive  works;  shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works, 
and  I  will  shew  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."— ./fo/ws 
ii.  17,  18. 

7.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject  in 
science,  jiolitics,  or  religion  ;  a  doctrine  or 
system  of  doctrines  believed  in  and  held  ;  a 
creed. 

"Don't  you  think  that  some  definite /a«h  or  other 
is  needed  hy  the  world?"— .l/ui/oeA  .■  Sew  Renublic. 
bk.  iii..  ch.  iii. 

"8.  True  love. 

"  Xaat  faith  turn  to  despair." 

Shukesp.  :  liomeo  &  Juliet,  i.  G. 

9.  Credibility,  reliability,  trustworthiness. 
II.  Technically  ; 
1.  Scripture : 

(1)  Old  Test. :  It  occurs  but  twice— viz.,  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  20,  where  it  seems  to  mean  trust- 
worthiness ;  and  in  Hab.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  belief 
in  Divine  intimations  of  futurity. 

(2)  New  Test.:  It  occurs  more  than  100  times, 
the  majority  of  them  being  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul._  It  is  the  corresponding  word  to  the 
Greek  ttiVti?  (pistis),  which  with  a  Being  or 
person  for  the  object,  means  trust,  and  with  a 
thing  for  the  object,  belief.  Itis  from  Treieo/xai 
(ijeithoniai)  =  to  be  prevailed  upon,  won  over, 
or  persuaded  to  comply,  also  to  believe  in. 
As  a  Christian  grace  it  is  exercised  "in," 
"on "or  "toward"  God(Markxi.22, Heb.vl.l). 
But  specially  the  words  of  Chiist  are  made  its 
object  (Matt.  viii.  10,  Mark  iv.  40),  his  per- 
sonality, cliaracter,  and  work  its  trust  (Acts 
XX.  21).  It  comes  from  God  (Rom.  xii.  3, 
Eph.  vi.  23),  specially  from  the  Holy  Spirit 
(1  Cor.  xii.  9,  Gal.  v.  22),  but  through  the 
human  or  natural  instrumentality  of  hearing, 
and  that  again  by  the  Word  of  God  (Rom. 
ix.  17.  A  man  is  justified  by  the  faith  without 
the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  28),  a  doctrine 
made  specially  prominent  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  It  removes  the  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  propitiation  being 
received  (iii.  25).  It  purifies  or  sanctifies  the 
heart  (Acts  xv.  9,  xxvi.  IS),  becomes  a  leading 
principle  of  spiritual  life  (Gal.  ii.  20),  it  works 
by  love  (Gal.  v.  6),  constituting  with  this  and 
hope,  a  trio  of  Christian  graces  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13). 
is  a  shield  (Eph.  vi.  10),  with  love  a  breast- 
plate (1  Thes.  V.  8),  and  overcomes  the  world 
(I  John  V.  4).  Jesus  is  its  Author  and  Finisher 
(Heb.  xii.  2),  or  Pcrfecter  (revised  version). 


The  term   "the  faith"  means  the  Christian 
religion  and  fellowship  (1  Tim.  iv.  1,  vi.  10.) 

2.  Tlieol. :  The  older  writers.  Cruden  for  ex- 
ample, enumerated  at  least  four  kinds  of  faith 

(1)  Historical  faith,  giving  a  bare  assent  t<» 
Scripture  doctrine,  but  with  no  fruits  foilow- 
ing— the  faith  described  in  James  ii.  17,  24. 

(2)  Teni])orary  faith,  like  that  described  In 
Matt.  xiii.  20. 

(3)  The  faith  of  miracles  (Matt.  xvii.  20,  and 
Acts  iv.  9);  and 

(4)  Justifying  faith.  With  reference  to  this, 
the  eleventh  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  saya 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviom-  Jfsus 
Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
Faith  only  is  a  most  wliolesome  Doctrine  and 
very  full  of  Cnniiort,  as  more  largely  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Homily  of  Justification."  The 
Confession  of  Faith  and  tlie  Largerand  Shorter 
Catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
teach  exactly  tho  same  doctrine.  "  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  a  saving  grace  whereby  we  re- 
ceive and  rest  upon  him  alone  for  salvation, 
as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  (Slfrter 
Catechism,  Q.  80.) 

B.  As  inter},  or  exclam. :  In  faith,  in  truth; 
verily,  indeed. 

"They  have  uo  more  religion. /airt/  thnn  you.- 

llrydan  :  Satire  on  t/ie  Dutth. 

%  (1)  Jn  faith  :  In  deed,  in  truth. 

(2)  In  good  faith:  With  honesty  and  upright* 
ness  ;  straightforwardly. 

U  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
faith  and  creed:  "These  words  are  synony- 
mous wlien  taken  for  the  thing  trusted  in  or 
believed;  but  they  differ  in  this,  thai  faith 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind  ;  creed  only  respects  the  thing  which  is 
the  object  of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise 
taken  generally  and  indefinitely ;  the  latter 
particularly  and  definitely,  signifying  a  set 
form  :  hence  we  say  to  be  of  the  same  faith, 
or  to  adopt  the  same  creed.  The  holy  martyra 
diedfortbe/u7/i  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  every 
established  forui  of  religion  will  have  its  pecu- 
liar cieed." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between /oi7A  and 
fiilelity :  "  Though  derived  from  the  same 
source,  they  difier  widely  in  meaning  :  faith 
here  denotes  a  mode  of  action,  namely,  an 
acting  true  to  the  faith  which  others  rejiose 
in  us  ;  fidelity,  a  dispo.sition  of  tlie  mind  to 
adhere  to  thnt  faith  which  others  repose  in  us. 
We  keep  our /nt(A,  we  show  oarfi^ellty.  Faith 
is  a  public  concern  :  it  depends  upon  promises  : 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  personal  concern  :  it 
depends  upon  relationsliii»s  and  connections. 
...  A  breiich  of  fidelity  attaches  disgiace  to 
the  individual  ;  ior  fidelity  is  due  from  a  sub- 
ject to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will 
keep  uo faith;  no  confidence  can  be  I'laced  in 
him  who  discovers  no  fidelity."  {Crabb :  Bng. 
Synon.) 

*  falth-breacll,  s.  A  breach  of  faith  Or 
honour, 

"  Now  minutely  revolts  Upbmid  YiXs,  faith-hn-ach^" 
Shakesp. .' J/«tit(/i,  v.  X 

faith-enrolle.  s. 

Law  :  A  deed  enrolled  as  a  bargain  '•I'd  sale 
of  freeholds.     (Wharton.) 

*f^ith,  v.t.     [Faith,  5.]    To  give  faith  or  cre- 
dence to  ;  to  believe,  to  credit. 

"  Would  the  reposal 
Of  my  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  tliee 
Make  thy  \/ords faith' d."      Shnkcsp :  Lear,  IL  L 

*faithed,  a.     [Eng.  faith;    -ed.]     Holding  a 
faith  or  creed. 

"  Timr©  nreu  they  folk  that  hav  most  Ood  in  awe. 
And  Btrenge3t/'(i(/icti  beu,  I  uudei-stoud." 

Chaucer :  TroUtu.  L 

faith -ful,    "feith-ful,    ""  feyth-fulle, 
*  feythe-fulle,  a.  &.  s.    [Eng.  ftuth ;  -fii.l{l).\ 
A.  -4*'  adjective: 

*  1.  Full  of  faith ;  inclined  or  ready  to  be- 
lieve in  the  statements  or  propositions  of 
another. 

"  Vou  are  not  fait^^fltl,  air."— Ben  Jonson. 
"2.  E-vhibiting  or  proving  faith. 
"  By  iaith  &nd  faithful  works," 

Jlilton:  P.  L..  xL.  M. 

*3.  Firm,  true,  and  constant  to  duty  ;  loyal ; 
of  true  fidelity. 

"So  sitakc  the  seraph  Ahdie}.  faithful  found. 
Among  the  iaittite:i3  faithful  oulv  he" 

J/Uton  :  P.  I.,  v.,  896.  897. 


b6il,  bo^:  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat.  9 ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  ft 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shuu;  -^ion,  -§lon  =  zhiin.     -tious,  -sious,  -cious  -^  shiis.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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faithfallist— falciform 


4.  Firm  in  adherence  to  tbe  truths  of 
relitjion. 

"Be  tbou/H((/(rit/ unto  death,  and  I  will  Klve  tliee  a. 
crovn  of  Ute."—ficvelati<ni  il.  10. 

6.  Oliservant  of  engagements,  promises  or 
ooiuiKicts  ;  true  to  one's  word. 

"Faithful  t«  wbomt    To  thy  rebelllooa  crewT" 

Milton:  P.  /-..  Iv.  952, 

6.  Upright,  honest,  true. 

"  In  action  faithful,  ami  In  honour  clear." 

J'ope  :  Moral  Kiiaay$,  v.  68. 

7.  That  may  be  trusted ;  trustworthy ;  up- 
light. 

■'  The  Bftine  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  tboll 
be  aVle  to  tench  othera  also."— 3  Timothy  II.  2. 

8.  True  ;  wortliy  of  belief. 

"Thia  is  a  faithful  aayiiig,  and  worthy  o(  all  accei>- 
tation.'— 1  Timothy  1.  IS. 

9.  Exaet,  accurate,  true ;  couformable  to 
truth  or  to  an  original :  as,  a  faithful  narrative, 
a  faiihful  likeness. 

•■  They  were  close  imlUitors  of  nature,  and  have  per- 
haps trjinsmltted  more  faithful  reiireoentatlouB,"— 
Wal/f^jU  :  Ane<-dotes  of  PaiiUing.  vol.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

*  B.  As  s^ihst. :  A  trusty  adherent. 
"Coloured  by  your  outcries  aKaluat  those  hla  old 
faithfuls."— British  Bellman  (1648). 

f  The  faithful :  Those  who  are  true  adher- 
ents to  a  particular  creed  or  system  of  religious 
belief. 

K  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith- 
fvl  and  trvsty :  "Faithful  respects  the  ]>riii- 
ciple  altogether ;  it  is  suited  to  all  relations 
and  stations,  public  and  private  ;  triisty  in- 
cludes not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in 
whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all 
his  engagements  ;  it  is  a  particular  excellence 
in  a  servant  to  be  tntsty.  Faithful  is  applied 
in  the  improper  sense  to  an  unconscious 
agent ;  truaty  may  be  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak 
of  a  'faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture ;  a 
trusty  sword,  or  a  trusty  weapon."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•  faith' -ful-list,  5.     [Eng.  faithful;  -ist]    A 
believer. 

"  Like  uprrcht  faithfulUstn  have  firmly  bulieved  all 
to  be  true  that  is  contained  iu  them." — Urnuhart  : 
Jiabelai.^.  bk.  iL  (Prol.). 

laith  -ful-ly»    *  feithe-ful-ly,      *  feyth- 

ftU-lye,  adv.     [Eu^^.  faithful :  -ly.} 

1.  With  firm  belief  in  others,  or  in  religion. 

2.  With  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  and 
duty  ;  loyally. 

'■  The  docile  mind  may  soi^ii  thy  precepts  know, 
And  hold  th^mfuitlifiiU!/." 

Johnnon  .-  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

3.  Without failiu'eof performance;  honestly, 
exactly  ;  in  full  accordance  with  the  directions 
or  wishes  of  another. 

"  And  faithfully  my  laat  desires  fulfil." 

Dryden  '  Ot'id  ;  ffi'roidei  xi. 

4.  With  earnest  or  strong  professions ; 
earnestly. 

'■  He  did  fitifhfully  iirmnise  to  be  stiU  in  the  kings 
power." — Bacon  ■  Benry  i'l/. 

5.  Honestly,  truly  ;  in  conformity  with  truth. 
Ilact,  or  an  original ;  accurately. 

"  A  case 
So  far  removed  by  time  and  place. 
Is  BeliXomfii it h  fully  related." 

Caiiibrid-ie :  Learning;  A  Dialogue. 

f&.lth'-ful-ness.  ^  faith  -  fUl  -  nesse,   s. 

[Eng.  faithful ;  -ness.)     The  quality   of  beiiii; 
faithful ;  fidelity,  loyalty,  honesty,  constancy. 

"He  Burreudered  tbe  same  with  as  mncii  faithful^ 
neate  as  miglit  hK."—Qolding :  Justine,  fo.  21, 

i^lth'-less*  *  faith-lesse,  a.     {^ug.  faith; 

-less.] 

1.  Not  believing ;  unbelieving ;  not  giving 
credit  to. 

"Be  not faithleis  but  believing."— /oAh  xx.  2T 

2.  Without  belief  in  the  truths  of  religion  ; 
"On  believing. 

3.  Not  adhering  to  engagements,  vows,  or 
duty ;  disloyal,  unfaithful. 

"  Afaithless  and  shameless  man." — Macaulay  :  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  Not  oliservant  of  promises. 

''5.  Cliaracterized  by  a  want  of  good  faith  ; 
dishonourable,  disgraceful,  treacherous. 
"  To  make  the  breach  the  faitMets  act  of  Trov." 

Po}Je:  Homer;  Iliad  iv.  98, 

*  6.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  untrustworthy,  de- 
ceptive, delusive. 

"Still,  perhaps,  with /'i/f^Vw  gleam. 
Some  other  luiterer  heyuiliut'." 
Wordsworth  :  Lines  while  Waiting  in  a  Boat  at  J^vm. 


^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faith- 
less antl  unfaithful:  " Faith k.->s  is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  deniite  a  breach  of  faith  ;  and  un- 
faithful to  mark  the  want  of  lidelity.  The 
former  is  positive ;  the  latter  is  rather  nega- 
tive, implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a  go- 
vernment, a  people,  or  an  individual,  is  said 
to  he  faithless ;  a  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant, 
or  any  individual  unfaithful.  ...  A  woman 
is  faithless  to  her  husband  who  breaks  the 
marriage  vow  ;  she  is  unfaithful  to  him  when 
she  does  not  discliarge  the  duties  of  a  wife  to 
the  best  of  her  abilities." 

(2)  He  thus  (liseriniinates  between  faithless 
and  perfulious  :  '*A  faithless  man  is  faithless 
only  for  his  own  interest ;  a  perfulious  man  is 
expressly  so  to  the  injury  of  another.  A 
friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  own  safety 
in  time  of  need;  he  is  perfidiaus  if  he  profits 
by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  to  plot  mis- 
chief against  the  one  to  whom  he  haa  made 
vows  of  friendship.  Faithiassness  does  not 
suppose  any  iiarticudar  efforts  to  deceive  ;  it 
consists  of  merely  violating  that  faith  which 
the  relation  produces  ;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  moat  effectually  as- 
sumed the  mask  of  sincerity.  .  .  .  Perfidy 
may  lie  in  the  will  to  do  ;  treachery  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  thing  done  :  one  may  therefore 
be  perfidious  without  being  treaclterous.  .  .  . 
On  tiie  other  hand,  we  may  be  treachertms 
without  being  perfidious.  ...  A  servant 
may  be  both  perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his 
master  ;  a  citizen  may  be  treaclierous  but  not 
per^ioJts  towards  his  country."  (Crabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

f^th -leB8-ly,  *  faith-lesse-ly,  orfi'.  [Eng. 
faittilcss ;  -ly.]  In  a  faitliless  or  unfaithful 
manner;  trKicherously,  dishonourably. 

"And  not  faithlessly  betrayed  but  sincerely  dis- 
charged the  sevenvl  trusts  rei)0»ed  in  us." — Penryn  : 
Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  p.  ::18. 

f^ith'-less-ness,  *  faith-lesse-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.  faithless ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  st-Jite  of 
being  faithless  or  unfaithful ;  disloyalty  ;  j>er- 
fidy  ;  treachery  ;  inconstancy  ;  unfaithful  ne.ss. 

"  Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disaster." — 
MacaiiUty  :  Hist.  Eng-.ch.  i. 

*  faith -15?^.  *faythe-ly,  *feith -11.  *feith- 

liche,  '  feyth-ly-.  w.iv.     [Eng.  faith;  -ly.] 
Faitht'ully  ;  in  good  faith  ;  truly,  honestly. 
"This  forward  to  tulQUfaithly  thai  swere." 

liestruction  of  Troy.  11.447. 

*  faith -wor-thi-ness,  s.   [Eug.  faithworthy ; 

-ufoii-.J  The  quality  of  being  deserving  of  faith 
or  credit ;  trustworthiness. 

*  fS-ith'-WOr-thy",  a.  [Eng.  faith;  -worthy.] 
Deserving  of  taitli  or  credit ;  trustworthy. 

*  J^it  -ing,  ^  fait-yng,  s.  [Faiten.]  Beg- 
ging under  false  pretences. 

"  Tho  thnt  feyiieu  hem  foolis. 
And  v/\th  faityng  libbeth." 

P.  Plowman,  5,677. 

*  fai'-touT,  *  fa-tur,  *  fa-ture,  *  fay- 
tour,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faiteor ;  Fr.  faiteur,  from 
h-dl.  factor  =  a  doer,  a  peri)etrator.]  A  lazy, 
disreputable  fellow  ;  a  scoundrel,  a  vagabond. 

'■  There  be  luauy  of  yoa  faitours.'    Gower,  1.  47. 

*  faitour's  -  grass,  *  faytowrys  - 
gresse.  *  faytours-gress,  5 

Bot.  :  Probably  Euphorbia  Esula.  (Britten 
<£■  Holland.) 

*  fai'-tour-ous,  *  fa'1-ter-oiis,  a.  [Eng. 
faitour ;  -ous.]  Mean,  low,  dishonourable, 
disgraceful. 

"This  was  a  fr<iudaleut  and  fatterout  Catthagiuiiiu 
trick."—/".  Holland:  Liviiu,  p.  7S5. 

"  fai'-try,  s.    [Faiterie.] 

fiiix,  exdam.  [A  corrupt,  of  faith  (q.v.).]  Iu 
faith ;  verily. 

fake  (1),  s.    [Fair.] 

fake  (2),  s.  [Fake,  v.]  A  poison  ;  a  mixture 
for  hoeusstng.     (Slang.) 

fake,  v,t.  &  i.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  Lat.  fado.]    (iilang.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  or  make  anything. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  defraud,  to  deceive. 

3.  To  steal. 

4.  Tt)  hocus,  to  i)oison. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  steal,  to  rob. 


f5.k'-er  (2),  «.  [Eng. /afce(v.); -er.J  One  who 
steals  anything  ;  a  pickpocket.     (Sl/^iig.) 

fo-klr'  (klr  as  ker),  fa-keer',  fa-qeer» 

s.  [Arab.  =  one  of  an  order  of  mendicants, 
corresponding  to  the  Pers.  Der I'ish  (q.v .),  from 
fakr  =  poverty.!  A  Mohanunedan  religiouB. 
mendicant.  Among  Anglo-Indians,  and  even 
among  the  Hindoos,  i-t  is  often  used  for  a 
native  mendicant  of  any  faith  ;  but  specifi- 
cally it  is  one  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  ; 
a  Hindoo  mendicant  being  better  called  a 
Gosavee  (q.v.).  Mohammedan  Fakirs  in  the 
East  either  live  in  communities,  like  the 
Christian  Coenobites,  or  are  solitary,  like  the 
Eremites.  The  latter  wander  from  plaee  to 
phu-e,  are  of  filthy  habits,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  unthinking  Mohammedan  multitude  as 
men  of  great  sanctity.  There  are  many  rami- 
fications both  of  the  fixed  and  the  wandering 
Fakirs. 

Ulaug:  A  word  applied  to  street  venders  ia 
the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

*  fal,  s.     [Fall,  s.] 

* f^l-bai.-la,  8.  &  a.    [Furbelow.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited,  and 
puckered  in  a  gown  or  petticoat. 

B,  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described  in  A. 

"  I  have  had  as  many  blue  luid  green  ribbons  after 
me.  foranghtl  know,  aa  would  have  made  me  a  fal- 
bala  apron." — Cibber :  The  Careless  Husband,  L  1. 

f  3.1-ea'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis) 
=  a  sickle.]    Manege.    (See  exti-act.) 

"  A  horse  Is  said  to  make  falcades  whenfbe  throws 
himself  uijou  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  hb  id 
very  quick  curvets;  therefore  a  falrade  Is  that  action 
of  the  haunches  and  of  the  legs,  which  l>eud  very  low. 
when  you  make  a  stop  and  half  a  stop." — Farrier's 
Dictionary. 

f  fil-car'-i-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fakarius,  from  fiUx 
(gen.  falcis)  =  a  scythe,  sickle.] 

Bot. :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edgea 
parallel. 

f  al'-cate,  f  il'-cat-ed,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  falcutvs 
=  provided  with  a  sickle  ;  like  a  scythe  ;  falx 
(gen.  falcis)  =  a  sickle,  a  scythe  ;  Ital.  falceUo ; 
Sp.  falccido.] 

A^  As  adj .  (of  both  forms) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hooked ;  bent  or  curved 
like  a  sickle  or  scythe, 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Astron. :  Applied  to  the  moon  when  in 
her  first  and  fourt;li  quailers. 

2.  Bot. :  Curved  like  a  sickle  ;  applied  to 
leaves,  &c. 

3.  Zool.  :  Applied  to  a  part  curved,  with  tho 
apex  acute. 

'  B.  As  subst.  (of  the  fonn  falcate)  ;  A  figure 
formed  by  two  curves  bending  tbe  same  way, 
and  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  apex,  the  base 
terminatiug  on  a  straight  margin  resembling 
a  sickle. 

*  fal'Ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  falcatus.)  Crooked- 
ness ;  a  form  like  that  of  a  reaper's  hook. 

"The  locusts  have  autenuie,  or  long  boms  before 
with  a  lony  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind."— 
Browne  :   Vulgar  Errourt.  bk,  v.,  ch.  iL 

*  fil'-ca-tor,  s.  [Lat.  falx  (gen,  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  siekle.]  One  who  cuts  with  a  scythe 
or  sickle. 

*  fal-ca-tor'-i-ous,  «.  [Lat.  falcat^us),  and 
Eng,  adj.  suff.  -orious,\ 

Bot.  :  Plane  and  curved  with  the  edgea 
parallel. 

f^'-^hion.   *  fau-chon,    "  fa-choun. 

*  faw-cklin,  s.  [Fr,  fuuchon,  from  Ital- 
falcione  =  a  scimitar,  from  Low  Lat.  falcio, 
from  Lat.  /a/,r  (gen.  falcis)  =  a  sickle,  scythe.} 
A  broad  sword  witli  a  slightly  curved  point, 
in  extensive  use  during  the  middle  ages  from 
its  convenient  form,  it  being  shorter  than  tlie 
ordinary  military  sword,  and  less  heavy. 

"  The  bartl  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 
Thefdlchion  to  his  side  ' 

Hemans:  The  Trumpet. 

fal'-9l-form,  a.  [Lat.  falx  (gen.  falcis)  =  a 
scythe,  a  sickle,  and /ormo.  =  form,  shape  ;  Fr. 
faiciforme.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  form  of  a  sickle; 
resembling  a  sickle. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Falcate,  curved. 

2.  Anat. :  Applied  to  different  parts ;  the 
broad  or  suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver  is 
sometimes  called  thl-  fn  lei  form  ligament. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  qb  =  e:  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


falco— fall 
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tai'-o6,  s.    [Low  Lat.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  in- 
cluding the  Peregrine,  Falco  peregrinns,  Hob- 
by, F.  snbbuteo  and  Merlin,  F.  wsalon. 

f^'-con  (I  silent),  •  fau-con,  *  fau-coun, 
*  faul-con,  s.  [O.  Fr.  falcon,  fmdcon ;  Fr. 
fmicun,  Uom  Lat.  fahw,  so  called  from  the 
hooked  shape  of  the  claws,  from  faix  (genit. 
/aids)  =  a  scythe,  a  sickle.] 

1.  Zool. :  One  of  the  Falconinse,  a  sub-family 
of  the  Falconidae  (q.v.).  The  beak  is  short, 
curved  from  the  base  with  one  or  two  stronjj; 
indentations  on  the  margin  on  each  sidt;. 
Winga  very  long.  The  best-known  speciea  is 
the  Peregrine  falcon    {Falco   peregrinus),  so 


named  from  its  wonderful  distribution  over 
the  earth's  surface.  [Peregrine.]  It  has 
always  been  lield  in  the  greatest  esteem  for 
hawking.  It  is  of  a  bUiisli-gray  color,  nar- 
rowly barred  with  black  ;  length  of  nmle  about 
fifteen  inches,  of  female  about  seventeen 
inches.  It  still  breeds  in  some  places  ou  the 
coasts  on  liit;h  rocks.  Technically  in  falconry 
the  female  alone  is  termed  a  falcon,  the  male, 
which  is  smaller  and  less  courageous,  being 
known  as  a  tersel  or  tiercel.    [Tersel.] 

"  Our  hoi>e8,  like  toweriDp/uZcorw  aim 
At  objects  iu  ail  airy  height." 

Prior  •  To  Bon.  C.  Monlngut. 

*  2.  Old  Ord.  :  A  kind  of  cannon  having  a 
diameter  at  tlie  bore  of  five  and  a  quarter 
Inches,  and  carrying  a  shot  of  from  one  and 
a  quarter  to  two  lbs. 

falcon-crest,  5.  A  crest  or  plume  on  a 
■helmet,  made  of  a  falcon's  feathers. 

falcon-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  keen  and 
piercmg  as  tliose  of  a  falcon, 

"  A  quick  bniuette,  weU-inoulded,  ffilcii-eyed." 

Tennyson:  The  Prinvx.s.  il.  9L 

*  falcon-gentil,  *  falcon-gentle,  s. 

1.  A  name  applied  to  the  female  and  young 
of  the  Goshawk  {Astur  palumbarins). 

2.  A  falcon  when  full  feathered  and  com- 
pletely bred.  ' 

*  falcon-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which 
a  falcon  could  throw  a  ball. 

"  Where  ttiey  woike  it  is  withiw  falcon-.i/uit  of  the 
ehiiyfi'—Backlut/t.-   Voyages,  iii.  714. 

far-c6n-er(?  silent),  *  fauU-cn-er,  *faw- 
con-er,  *  faw-ken-ere,  s.  [o.  Fr.  fani- 
connier;  Fr.  fauconnier;  ItA.  falconicre ;  Port. 
falconeiro,  from  Low  Lat.  falconarms,  from 
LaX.  falco.]  One  who  breeds  and  trains  hawks 
for  hawking  ;  one  who  hunts  with  hawks. 

"  Who,  like  good  falcnners.  take  delight 
Notiu  the  quairy.  but  the  flight." 

Waller  :  To  the  Mutable  Fair. 

I3l'-c6n-et, s.     [Vv.  falconette,  dimin.  of  O.  Fr. 

fakon;  Vovt.  falconete.} 

1.  Zool.  :  A  little  falcon  ;  a  name  applied  to  a 
genus  of  tiny  falcons,  belonging  to  tlie  sub- 
family Fakoiiince,  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
region.  One,  Micrrohierax  crerulescens,  is  found 
In  the  Himalayas  and  Bumiese  countries. 
Not  one  of  these  little  hawks  is  seven  inches 
in  lengtli ;  they  are  said  to  be  used  by  native 
chiefs  for  hawking  insects  and  button-quails, 
being  thrown  from  the  hand  like  a  ball.  They 
sit  solitary  on  hi^h  trees,  and,  according  to 
native  accounts,  feed  on  small  birds  and  in- 
sects. 

*  2.  Old  Ord. :  A  small  piece  of  ordnance, 
having  an  outside  diameter  at  the  bore  of  four 
and  a  quarter  inches,  length  six  feet,  weight 
four  hundred  pounds,  and  carrying  a  shot  of 
about  two  inches  diameter,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 


fill  -  con' -  i  -  dje.  s.  v^-     i^'^^-  M<^  (genit. 

JnU-oiii.s\'aw\  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -id«;,] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  raptorial  birds,  compris- 
ing the  sub-families  caracaras  (Polyhorin't'), 
hawks  (AccipUriiKB),  buzziirds  {BuU'oninn), 
eagles  (A'luilimp),  and  falcons  (Falco iiLiid). 
They  are  all  remarkable  for  strong  and 
sharply-hooked  bills,  and  most  of  them  have 
sharp  and  powerful  talons.  In  the  eagles  and 
falcons  these  characters  are  developed  in  the 
highest  degree.  In  most  the  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  is  much  the  more  power- 
ful bird.  This  dilFerence  in  size  is  unmistak- 
able in  the  long-legged  sparrow-hawks,  eagles 
and  falcons.  Another  cliaracter  possessed  by 
these  birds  is  tlie  distinct  cere,  which  is 
])resfnt  in  all  :  it  is  a  waxy  covering  to  the 
bill,  but  generally  fleshy  in  substance.  The 
toes  are  arranged  as  in  a  little  perching  bird, 
three  in  front  and  one  behind.  There  is  a 
projection  over  the  eyebrov/s,  which  gives  an 
appearance  to  the  eyes  of  being  very  deeply 
set  in  the  orbits. 

fai-co-ni-nse.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  falco  (genit.  fat- 
cotiis),  and  leiii,  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ince.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-fainily  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  Falconidse,  and  containing  the  Fat- 
cons,  Falconets,  »&c.     [Falcon,  Falconid^.] 

fal'-con-ine  {I  silent),  a.  [Lat.  falco  (genit. 
falcon  is) ;  Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ine.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Falconinae. 

fal'-con-ry-  (I  silent),  *faul-con-rie,  5. 

Kng.  falcon;  -ry  ;  Fr.  fauconnerie  ;    Ital.  fal- 
con eria.] 

1,  The  art  or  science  of  training  falcons  to 
pursue  and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

"  We  find  iu  /aulcoiirie,  sixteeu  hawkes  or  fowls 
that  prey."—/*.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk.  x..  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  sport  of  pursuing  wild  fowl,  game, 
&e.,  with  falcons  or  hawks  ;  hawking. 

fal'-cu-la,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  falx  (genit. 
falcis)  ='a  sickle,  a  scythe.] 

Zool.  :  A  terra  applied  to  a  claw,  which  is 
com]tre3sed,  elongated,  curved,  and  sharp- 
pointed. 

fal'-CU-late,  a.  [Lat.  falcul{a) ;  Eng.  adj. 
sutt'.  '-ate.] 

Zool. :  Compressed,  elongated,  curved,  and 
sharp-pointed  ;  said  of  a  claw, 

fald,  fauld,  s.  &  v.     [Fold,  s.  &  v.]     {Scotch.) 

•  fald  -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Low  Lat.  falda- 
ginm,  Uom Jidda;  A.S.  fold  =  a  fold-l 

Feudal  Law  :  A  privilege  which  anciently 
several  lords  reserved  to  themselves  of  setting 
up  folds  for  Kheep,  in  any  fields  within  tlieir 
manors,  the  better  to  manure  them,  and  this 
not  only  with  their  own,  but  their  tenants' 
sheep.  This  faldage  in  some  places  they  call 
a  foldcourse  or  freefold.    (Harris.) 

fald'-fee,  s.  [A.S.  fald  =  a  fold,  and  Eng. 
fee.] 

Feudal  Law :  A  composition  or  fee  formerly 
paid  by  tenants  for  the  privilege  of  faldage. 

•fald'-ing,  *fald-ynge,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] 

1,  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth. 


2.  A  cloak  made  of  coarse  cloth. 


"  fald'-is-tor-JT,  s.  [Low  Lat.  faldistoliuvi. 
faldi'itoriuin,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  faldan ;  Ger. 
fallen  =  to  fold,  and  slaal,  s(ooi=Ger.  stiihl  =  a 
chair,  a  seat.]  [Fauteuil.]  The  throne  or 
seat  of  a  bishop  within  the  chancel. 

f^d'-stool,  s.     [Faldistorv.J 

Ecclesiastical : 

1.  A  portable  folding  seat,  similar  to  a 
camp-stool,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  silk  or  other  material. 
It  was  used  by  a  bishop  when  officiating  in 
other  than  his  own  cathedral  church. 

2.  A  kind  of  stool  placed  at  the  south  side 
of  the  alt^ar,  on  which  the  kings  of  England 
kneel  at  their  coronation. 

3.  A  small  desk  in  churches  at  which  the 
litany  is  directed  to  be  said  or  .sung. 

4.  A  folding-stool  or  desk,  provided  with  a 
cushion,  for  a  person  to  knf-el  on  during  the 
performance  of  certain  acts  of  devotion. 


'  fSld'-WOrth,  8.    [A.S.  falu,  and  Eng.  vjorth.] 

Feudal  Jm.w  :  A  jteixrtn  of  such  a;;e  as  tliat 

he  may  be  reckoned  a  member  of  ade(;ennary, 

and  so  become  subject  to  the  ru'e  or  law  of 

frank-pledge.     [Frank-plei>oe.] 

*  fald  ynge,  s.    [Faldino.] 

Fa-ler -ni-an,  a.    &,   a.     [Lat.  Falemus,  a 
I'nountain  in"  Campania.] 

A.  An  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount 
Falernus ;  made  at  or  (coming  from  Mount 
Falernus. 

"  F'T  then  the  aouthern  heaven  Is  glowiDg, 
The  blight  PaU-Tnian  nectar  flowing." 

i/cmans  ■  Alartc  in  ItaXy. 

B.  As  siihst. :  Wine  made  from  the  grapcL 
grown  on  Mount  Falernus, 

"Hail  to  ye.  coni-fleldB  and  vineyards,  famona  toi 
tbo  uid  Falcnitini.'—Lytton  :  Zartoni,  bk.  i..  ch,  v. 

faU,  "  faU-en  (pt.  t.  fell,  *fel,  *fdle,  *fil, 
*feol,  *folle.  *fid,  *fulle),  u.i.  <Si(.  [O.  North- 
umbrian,/«/i<ut  ,-  A.a.feallan;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
vallen;  Icel.  falla;  Dan.  falde;  Sw.  falla  ;  Ger. 
fallen  ;  Lat.  fallo  =  to  deceive  ;  Gr.  o^oAAw 
(splialW)  =  to  cAuse  to  fall,  to  trip  up  (Skeai).'\ 
A.  Intransitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  descend,  or  drop  from  a  higher  to  i> 
lower  idace. 

"  I  beheld  Satan  aa  lightning/aH  from  heaven. ■*— 
Luke  X.  18. 

(2)  To  drop  from  an  erect  posture  ;  fre- 
quently with  the  adverb  down. 

"  I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worBhip  \iiiu."—R«v.  xix.  lOw 

(3)  To  be  ready,  or  on  the  point  to  drop. 

"As  the  \ea.t  faVeth  oH  troui  the  vine,  and  n&  a.  falling 
fig  froiu  the  flg-tree." — Ia<iiah,  xxxiv.  4. 

(4)  To  descend  ;  to  be  poured  down. 

(5)  To  sink,  to  become  lower. 

"  With  a  falliity  nUMin.  and  with  the  (reeh  i-ecollectlon 
of  yesterdays  na.sty -looking  whit«  puffs  ol  cloud."— 
Daill/  Telegraph,  August  H.  1883. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  be  let  drop  ;  to  be  dropped  or  uttered 
carelessly  or  inadvertently  ;  to  escape  :  aa. 
Not  a  word  has  fallen  from  me. 

(2)  To  empty,  to  disembogue ;  to  flow  (W 
discliarge  itself. 

"It  [the  Nilo]  fallethe  into  the  sea."— i/oiindcP(H«, 
p.  45. 

(3)  To  decrease  or  be  diminished  in  value, 
amount,  weight,  &c. 

(4)  To  grow  calm  ;  to  calm  or  settle  down : 
as,  The  wind  fell. 

(5)  Not  to  reach  to  a  certain  amount ;  to  fall 
short  of  an  amount. 

(G)  To  assume  an  appearauce  of  dejection, 
disappointment,  discontent,  sorrow,  anger,  <fec. 

"  Let  not  thy  countenance /aH-' — Judith  vi.  9. 

(7)  To  sink  into  weakness ;  to  languish  ;  to 
become  feeble  or  faint :  as,  One's  hopes  ris* 
and  fall. 

(S)  To  depart  from  a  state  of  rectitude ;  to 
apostatize  ;  to  fall  away.     [IL] 

"  Lest  any  uiau  fall  otter  the  same  example  of  wahe- 
liet."— Hebrews  iv.  11. 

(9)  To  pass  into  a  new  state  of  body  or 
mind,  either  suddenly  or  inadvertently. 

"  When  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep,"— -<  cij  vli.  M, 

(10)  To  come,  to  get. 

"  Repair  thy  wit,  good  yoHth,  or  it  will/aU 
To  cuieless  ruin." 

Shtikfsp.  :  MercluiTit  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

(11)  To  come  to  an  end  suddenly  ;  to  perish  ; 
to  be  overthrown  or  ruined  from  a  state  of 
prosperity  or  power. 

(12)  To  become  broken  up  or  disintegrated, 
as,  clay. 

■■  It  is  carried  whenever  a  leisure  day  occurs,  and  Is 
laid  down  iu  cart  loads  on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field, 
where  it  remains  till  it  hoAfidlen."— Agricultural  Satr- 
vey  of  Kincardineshire,  p.  373. 

(13)  To  depart. 

"  When  might  and  atrengthe  is  from  hem/o/." 

Early  English  Poems,  p.  ISI. 

(14)  To  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 

**So/eM  they  all  by  the  sword."- £i«*iri  xxxix.  tS. 

(15)  To  be  degraded  or  disgraced ;  to  sink 
into  disrepute  ;  to  lose  one's  position,  cha- 
racter, or  good  name. 

(16)  To  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail 

(17)  To  pass  over ;  to  be  transferred  by 
chance,  lot,  inheritance,  or  otherwi.-e  ;  to  be- 
come the  lot  or  property  of  a  person. 

(18)  To  turn  out ;  to  result 


t>Sil,  bo3^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-«lan.  -tlan=:shan.    -tion,  -sion  — shun;  -tlon.  -8ion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.     -ble,  -die,  &c  —  bel,  d^l* 
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(19)  To  hapjten  ;  to  befall ;  to  take  place. 

"I  know  uot  » hat  miiy /<(« ;  I  Ilk.-  U  not.  • 

^ihukeip.:  Jutiuu  V<B*ar,  lii.  1. 

(20)  To  be  fitting,  or  proper,  or  becoming  ; 
to  beloug  ;  to  be  suitable. 

"  I  wi>]  yivo  hyii.  Ill  thhl  fallffi 

Ton,clj.iuiul>re,' 

C/i'iiteer :  Boke  of  the  Ducheu,  2i7. 

"  (21)  To  cbfiHce. 

"  Al  Moiilii;e(wlim'o  you  will  fall  to  iliiie)  ciiiiiilre 
lor  tlie  iiioiiii--.ieij    —•iir  A    Balfour:  Lrttvn,  p.  3*. 

(22)  To  coiiio  by  cliance. 

"  'I'hnt  lot  ou  v«/uf."  Layttmon,  ti.  165. 

(23)  To  come  siuUlciiIy  upon  a  person. 

"  T lie  Uax  of  Uud  felt  on  tlie  ptople.-— I  Sam.  xt.  7. 

(24)  To  haitpenor  conio  into  the  society  or 
company  of. 

"A  certAiii  itmn  went  down  from  Jenuuileiii  to 
Jei'JL-bo. au(l/e//  ttiiioiijf  tliloveH.'— iaA«x.  m. 

*  (25)  To  be  born  ;  said  of  tlie  young  of  some 
animals. 

"The  eaDlluiifl  (.liou  1(1 /(i?Z  M  Jacob's  hire." 

tilnik^*p  :  Slt-rchant  of  \'eiiic«,  I.  8. 

n.  TkeoL:  To  fall  away  from  tlie  truth  ;  to 
fell  into  sin;  generally  applieil  to  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  con  sequences.    [Fall,  s.,  II.  1.] 

B.  Transitive  : 

*  1.  To  let  fall,  to  drop. 

"  For  every  tear  lie  fulls  &  Trojfiu  hieetla." 

Siukoip.  :  iiape  of  Lucrvvc,  l.WL 

*  2.  To  sink,  to  lower,  to  depress. 

"If  a  iiiRii  wi-uld  euikvivour  to  niiae  ht  full  liia  voice 
•till  \iy  liaJf  iiutva  "—iSacon  :  Sulural  Uitlory. 

3.  To  cut  down,  to  fell :  as,  To  fall  a  tree. 

*  4.  To  bring  forth,  to  drop  :  as,  To  fall 
lambs. 

"They  did  .  .  . /xH  imrti-coloiired  lambs." 

:ihaktaij. :  Jleruhu/tt  of  I'enica,  1.  3. 

*  6,  To  befall,  to  happen  to. 

"No  disgiiiu)  Ehall/aKyou," 

ahaJiai/j. :  Atdoity  Jt  Cleopatra,  ilL  7. 

6.  To  come  to  one's  turn ;  to  be  the  lot  of. 
(Scotch.) 

"  Aiie  aaid.  The  fairest  faUis  me  : 
T^k  >i;  the  liUf  Hlnl  Joiie  thame." 

PebUs  to  the  I^ay,  et.  7. 
II  1.  To /all  aboard  of : 

Naut.  :  To  strike  another  vessel ;  to  have  a 
collision  with  another.  Usually  ai'plied  lo  the 
■lotion  of  a  disal)led  ship  coiiiiug  ia  coutact 
with  another  ;  to  fall  foul  of. 

2.  To  fall  aster Ji: 
Nautical: 

(1)  To  lessen  a  ship's  way,  so  as  to  allow 
another  to  get  ahead  of  lier. 

(2)  To  be  driven  backwards ;  to  retreat  with 
the  stern  foremost. 

3.  To  fall  away  : 

(1)  To  revolt;  to  change  allegiance  ;  to  re- 
nounce allegiance. 

"Tlie  fugitives  that/eH  away  to  tha  kiug  of  Baby- 
loii."— 2  Kings  XXV.  2. 

(2)  To  apostatize  ;  to  fall  into  wickedness. 


(3)  To  perish  :  to  be  lost. 

"How  can  it  enter  Into  the  thoughts  of  maii,  th.it 
the  Huiil  which  i«  cftimlit^of  nuch  iiumeiise  i«ri'ei.tioii^, 
aiul  of  receiving;  new  innu-nveiueuts  to  aJl  eternity, 
Bliail  fall  away  into  uoLhiuitl'—AUdison:  Sifevfator 
Ho.  III. 

(4)  To  fade,  to  languish  ;  to  decline  gradu- 
ally. 

"  In  a  curious  brede  of  ueedlewnrk,  one  colour /a?!* 
awuff  liy  bUfti  alow  de^'ees."— XtWwon;  On  Italy. 

(5)  To  become  tliinner. 


4.  To  fall  hack  : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  fall  on  one's  back, 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

(a)  To  recede,  to  give  way,  to  retreat. 

"Mortals  ihAtfall  back  toyaze  uii  him." 

ShiiKesjj. :  tlomeo  &  Juliet.  11.  2. 

(h")  To  go  from  gof)d  to  bad,  or  from  better 
to  worse ;  to  retrograde. 

((;)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  fultil. 

5.  To  fall  hack  upon : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  recourse  to,  as  some 
expedient  or  .supjiort.  formerly  tried. 

(2)  Mil. :  To  retreat  in  order  to  have  the 
support  of  some  reserved  troops,  fort,  kc,  in 
the  rear. 

6.  To  fall  by: 

(1)  To  lie  lost;  to  disappear, 

"Clirisfs  pai't-Mof  tli:it  kiiul  cannot  be  loBt  or  faU 
ky." ~  liiitherford  :  Utters.  \<.  U. 

(2)  To  be  sick  oratlected  with  any  ailment. 


(3)  Specif.  :  To  be  confined  in  childbed. 

7.  To  fall  by  one's  rest:  Not  to  sleep. 

8.  To  fall  at  Im: 

Naut. :  To  ceade  blowing,  to  become  calm  or 
still ;  said  of  the  wind  or  the  sea. 

9.  To  fall  down: 

(1)  Ordiiiary  J/ingmigc : 

(a)  To  be  thrown  down  ;  to  fall,  to  drop. 

"When  the  iteniile  Bhout«d.  the  •*il\\  fell  down."— 
Joshua  vL  ^. 

(6)  To  fall  prostrate  ;  to  prostrate  oneself. 
"  IfeUUown  l>efore  the  Ixtrdaaattheflret,'— /'euiei^ 
onomy  ix.  1». 

(c)  To  die,  to  be  killed,  to  perish. 

"Tliere  fell  duan  nlain  of  Israel  llvt.-  hundred  thou- 
sand cliuaeu  uittii. ' — i  VhronicU-t  xiii.  L7. 

*  ((Z)  To  be  un.successful ;  to  fail. 

"  Though  we  here/nW  down. 
We  have  auitijlieit  to  eecuud  our  allempt," 

.Shakeijt.  :  2  Henri/  /I'..  Iv.  2. 

(2)  Naut.:  To  sail,  drift,  or  be  towed  to 
some  lower  part,  nearer  to  a  river's  luouth  or 
opening. 

10.  To  fall  fold  of: 

(1)  Ordinary  Ixtnguage: 

(a)  To  collitle,  to  dash  against. 
"In  his  salllen  their  men  tuiuhl  faU  fout  of  each 
other.  —CV((r.'Ht/o(i .  IHif.Ciail  War. 

(6)  To  attack,  reprimand,  use  severe  lan- 
guage, quarrel  with. 

(2)  Naxd.  :  To  strike  another  vessel,  have  a 
collision  with  it;  generally  used  of  the  motion 
of  a  disabled  ship  towards  another ;  to  fall 
aboard  of. 

11.  To  fall  from: 

(1)  To  recede  or  depart  from  an  engagement 
or  agreement ;  not  to  adhere  to. 

(2)  To  renounce  or  depart  from  allegiance  or 
duty  ;  to  revolt,  to  desert. 

"The  fallitig-.from  of  his  friends." 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  A  (hem,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  fall  home: 

Naut. :  To  curve  inwards.  (Said  of  the 
timljera  or  sides  of  a  ship.) 

13.  To  fall  in : 

(1)  Ordinary  L'inguag*: 

(a)  To  drop  inwaids :  as.  The  roof  fell  in. 
(6)  To  sink  :  as,  His  eyes  fdl  in.    (.Scotch.) 

(c)  To  become  hollow  ;  as,  His  cheeks  fall 
in.    (Scotch.) 

(d)  To  subside,  as  a  river  after  rain. 

(e)  To  become  due  :  as.  His  rent  falls  in  on 
tlie  24th. 

(/)  To  becxime  the  property  of  a  person  by 
expiration  of  time  ;  to  lapse :  as.  The  lease  has 
recently /a//cu  in. 

(g)  To  coincide. 

(h)  To  concur,  to  agree. 

(2)  Mil.  :  To  t^ike  up  one's  place  ;  to  join  a 
body  or  number  of  meu  in  line. 

14.  To  fall  in  }iands  with :  To  court  with  a 
view  to  marriage. 

15.  To  fall  in  tivo  :  To  beara  child. 

16.  To  fall  in  with: 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  To  meet  with  accidentally. 

"  I  felt  in  with  a  maiat  creditable  elderiy  man." — 
The  Sreamboat,  i).  179. 

(b)  To  agree,  to  concur. 

"Any  siuijle  i«i>er  th.it  all$  in  with  the  popular 
taste. '—Md(/«o*<  .■  .-^pcctutor. 

(c)  To  comidy  with,  to  yield  to. 

"Our  fine  young  ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the 
directiuns  of  the  gravt-r  sort  "—Addison :  .'Spectator. 

*  (d)  To  join,  to  I'C  on  friendly  terms. 

"Let's  fall  in  ioith  them.'— Sluikesp. .-  2  Senry  Tl., 
Iv.  2. 

(2)  Nautical : 

(«)  To  meet  a  ship. 

(b)  To  discover  land. 

17.  To  fall  of : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(ft)  To  drop,  to  fall :  as,  Fruit  faJls  off  when 
ripe. 

(h)  To  withdraw,  to  recede,  to  retire  to  a 
diataut-e. 

"Pall  ojf  a  distance  from  her." 

ahakesp  :  Uc.iry  fill.,  iv.  1. 

(c)  To  withdraw;  to  fall  away  from;  to 
desert;  to  i)rove  faitlUess. 

"  Naturo  finds  ItjiL-lf  ficnurged  by  the  sequent  effects: 
love  cooia,  friciiilaliip/.f??*  uf/Sftakeap. :   Uur,  i.  2. 

((0  To  perish,  to  die  off  or  away  ;  to  become 
disused  or  obsolete. 


(e)  To  become  depreciated,  lesv,  or  Kmulk-r; 
to  (lecline;  to  decreiise  in  (pi. iHiy,  quantity, 
or  amount;  as.  The  uireululiun  of  a  jrupei 
falhi  off. 

(2)  Naid. :  To  move  a  ship's  head  to  leeward 
of  the  iMjint  whither  it  was  hiltly  diixeted, 
particidiirly  when  >.he  is  sailing'  near  the  wind 
or  lies  by.  The  oppo.sit*.-  of  yri/w  (<j.v,).  Fall 
not  olf,  tlic  command  to  the  steersinxui — i.e., 
keep  the  ship  near  the  wind. 

18.  To  fall  on: 

(1)  To  meet  with,  to  And  by  chance,  to  light 
upon. 

(2)  To  make  an  attack, 

CO  To  set  to,  or  begin  at  Bomething  eagerly 
and  suddeiUy. 

19.  To  fall  out: 

(1)  Ordinary  Uinguatje : 

(a)  To  hapi)en,  to  belalt,  to  chance. 

*'  it  ao  felt  our  tliat  certain  [Inyen 
We  o'er-ro«Ie  ou  the  way  " 

ahuk-tp.  :  Z  Henry  T/.,  L  I. 

(6)  To  turn  out,  to  result,  to  pn-ve. 

"  Their  events  can  never/«/f  out  i^nutL" 

Shak«*p. :  liicliaru  //..  U.  I, 

(c)  To  quarrel  ;  to  become  ill  friends  with 
to  fail  at  odds  with. 

"I  did  u|.bralil  her  and  fall  out  with  her," 

.^/uikf/i. :  ilidsummer  A'tyhi'i  ifr«am,  Iv.  L 

(2)  Technically: 
(«)  Military : 

*  (i)  To  make  a  sally. 

"  M  ijur  Juliu  SiULliiire  ...  fell  out  with  ftftle  amoa« 
athuunand.'— J/oMro.   Expedition.  i>t.  il.,  [>.  TJ. 

(ii)  To  leave  the  ranks  of  a  C'>mpany. 

(b)  Nant.  :  To  increase  in  breadth. 
*20.  To  f  at  over: 

(1)  To  fall  asleep. 

"  I  had  iunl  fallett  over.'— Reg.  DaltOTK  i-  281 

(2)  To  be  iu  childbed. 

21.  To  full  short :  To  become  or  be  deficient; 
as,  Tlie  supply /e/i  short. 

"Tliou^h  all  we  can  possibly  do.  nmst  needs /ad. 
iiifiuil«ly  th'-rt  of  our  luuat  i^eiiect  (Mtteru. '—CIurAe.* 
Hennung,  vol.  vl  .  iski.  17. 

22.  To  fail  through: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  relinquish  any  undertaking  from 
negligence  or  laziuess. 

(b)  To  bungle  any  luisiness. 

(c)  To  lose,  to  come  short  of. 

(2)  Iiitrans.  :  To  come  to  nothing,  to  ba 
abandoned  :  as,  The  project  fell  Uirouyh. 

23.  To  fall  to: 

(1)  To  Iwgin  hastily  or  eagerly  at  any  busi- 
ness or  task  ;  to  set  to. 

(2)  To  apjdy  oneself  to  ;  to  rush  or  hurry  to. 

*  (3)  To  go  over  to,  to  join. 

"  tie  tli.it  «oetli  out,  and  fdleih  to  the  Chaldaeau."— 
Jeremiah  sxi.  -J. 

(4)  To  descend  osalegary,  or  by  inheritance. 

"  The  heir  of  tjje  Transome  name  had  donjehow  har- 
gaiticd  ;iw:iy  till- eslate,  and  il  fill  ro  the  Durfeya." — 
y.  i:i,<,t:  Felix  H-'.t.     (iultod.J 

24.  To  fall  under: 

(1)  To  be  subject  to  ;  to  become  the  subject 
of;  to  Come  witinn. 

"All  things  are  represented  which /a(I  under  hamaa 
sii!ht  —liryden :  liiifresnoy. 

(2)  To  be  i-an;;ed  or  reckoned  with  or  under, 
"The  Georgics /(??'  nnf/er  tlt;it  cliiss  of  iK>rtry  that 

consists  in  ^iviui;  iiiaiu   directioua  to  the  reader."-* 
—AUdisoa. 

25.  To  fall  upon  : 

(1)  To  rush  upon  or  against. 

(2)  To  attack. 

"  Doeg/«//  upon  the  priests." — \Samnel  xx\i.  18. 

(3)  To  make  trial  or  essay  of ;  to  have  re- 
course to. 

26.  To  fall  with  hairn;  to  fall  with  diUd :  To 
become  pregnant. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  in  faJl, 
to  drop,  Utdroop,  to  sink,  and  to  tnm  7«;  "  l-'all 
is  the  generic,  the  rest  are  si»eciUc  terms: 
to  (Imp  is  Ui  fdl  suddenly  ;  to  dmop  is  to  drop 
in  jKirt  ;  to  sink  is  Ut  fall  gnulually  ;  to  tuvUile 
is  to  fall  awkwardly  or  ctmtrary  to  the  usual 
mode.  In  cataracts  the  \v:i\ev  falls  perpetually 
and  in  a  mass;  in  ram  it  dKifS  partially ;  in 
ponds  the  watersin/>-5  low.  Tlie  head  druojjs, 
but  the  body  may  fall  on^ro/i  fnuu  a  lieigj.t ;  it 
niaysi/ifcto  the  earth,  itmay  tumble  byacciilent. 
Fail,  drop,  and  M'jtfc,  are  employed  ia  a  moral 
sense,  drooji  in  the  jdiysical  sense.  A  person 
falls  from  a  state  of  prosperity ;  wonls  drop 
from  the  lips  and  sink  iuto  the  liejirt.    Corn, 


Catc,  fat,  Cire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p4t» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     sb,  oe  —  e ;  ey  —  a.    qu  -  Itw, 
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or  tlie  i>rire  of  corn,  falls ;  a  suluect  drops;  a 
lieisun  sinks  int"  povc-ity,  or  in  the  estimation 
lit' the  world."    (Crabb  :  Kng.  Synoii.) 

rail  (1),  fal,  s.  [A.Sjeal.fal;  O.H./al ;  O.Fris. 
/'/.  fel ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fal;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fall ;  Dan. 
fvlil.]    [Fall,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  ai;t  uf  falliiiy  or  dropping  from  a 
higher  tu  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  descent. 

"A/atl  utT n  trtie."—fHiakes/j.  :  2  Henry  }'/..  il.  1. 

2.  The  act  of  ftillinj,'  from  an  erect  posture. 

"Whetlier  hin  /till  eim\i(ed  liini,  or  how  It  was,  he 
did  so  set  his  teetli.  —SJuikniii.  :  Coriolumia,  i.  S. 

3.  The  state  of  being  thrown  down  as  in 
wrestling. 

"  Three  foils  will  go  towards  r /aK  In  wrestlhig," — 
Drytien  ■  l/uche^s  nf  I'ork'a  /'ti/icrx. 

i.  That  which  falls  :  as,  A  heavy  fall  of 
■now,  die. 

0.  A  descent  of  water ;  a  cataract,  a  cascade, 
a  waterfall ;  a  rush  of  water  down  a  steep  or 
precipitous  place 

"  By  shallow  rivera.  to  vrhoaefaltt 
AIcludioiiH  liirds  siug  lundripils.' 
XhaktsstJ.  ,  Merry  \Yivi:ii  iif  W'ituisor.  UL  1. 

*  6.  A  flowing,  discharge,  or  shedding  of 
any  iluid. 

"Without  mxichfitll  of  blood." 

Shahe-ip. :  Henry  V.,  L  2. 

7.  The  discharge  or  disemboguing  of  a  river, 
Ac,  into  ti  lake,  tlie  sea,  ocean,  &c. 

"  Before  the  /all  of  the  Po  into  the  gulpb." — Addi- 
son :  Oh  Ititly 

8.  The  extent  of  descent ;  the  distance 
througli  which  anytliing  falls  or  descends  :  as, 
The  river  has  a  fatl  of  three  feet. 

9.  A  declivity,  a  steep  descent. 

"  Watera  when  heat  upou  the  shore,  or  etraitened  aa 
tbe/dWa  of  hiidgus."— /(ufo'i.'  A'atural  UUtury. 

10.  The  fall  of  tlie  leaf;  the  time  when 
leaves  fall  from  the  trees;  autumn. 

"  [u  the  decliuiug  or  fall  of  the  year." — Venner: 
Baths  nf  Bathe,  p.  35^. 

U,  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down  :  as, 
tlm  fall  of  timber. 

12.  Downfall,  degradation,  declension  from 
greatness  or  prosperity  :  as.  "The  Decline  and 
yuH  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

13.  Disgrace;  a  downfall  from  favour. 


14.  Death,  destruction,  overthrow. 

"I  see  the  falls ot  U3  that  dwell  In  the  land.**— 2 
Esdra*  viiL  17. 

Ij.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  a  town, 
fort,  kc. 

16.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  value,  price, 
or  amount;  depreciation  ;  a  falling  off. 

'■  Mexicau  and  Uruguiiy  ahowed  de[jres3ioti,  aud  the 
/'til  in  tae  Intter  waj*  one  auU  a  hali  yer  cent."— /)««/« 
Ttleyraph,  June  30,  1883. 

*17.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  intensity  or 
loudness ;  cadence. 

"Thatstraiu  again  :  it  h.-ul  adyinc:/(iZi,'* 

S'lakesp.  -■  iuml/th  Night.  L  1. 

18.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  falling  from  a  state 
of  innocence  or  rectitude;  defection  from 
virtue. 

"  To  make  a  decoud  fall  of  cm-aed  man.*" 

:i/iukcsp.  :  liichard  II.,  lit  4. 

*19.  That  which  causes  a  defection  from 
Tirtne  or  innocence. 

"  The  fait  of  angels,  therefore,  waa  pride. '—ffooJter  • 
Mccles  Polify,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv. 

20.  A  veil. 

*21.  The  same  as  Falling-band  (q,v.). 

*'  UndcT  that  fayre  ruffe  wo  apvucely  set 
Appearei  a  fall,  a  falUug-hand  fotaooth." 

Mamton  :  SaffrffliL 

22.  Lot.  condition,  state,  fortune. 

*'  From  t'ood  to  luid,  and  from  bad  to  worse  ; 
From  worse  uutu  that  is  woisL  of  all. 
And  theu  i-eturue  to  his  former /'/«." 

Spenser :  tihephtrds  Calender. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Theol. :  A  term  used  of  the  first  sin  of 
A-lani,  and  hence  often  called  "the  Fall  of 
Afiam,"  with  whicli  "original  sin"  his  pos- 
terity are  held  to  hdve  had  mysteriously  to  do  : 
on  wliich  account  we  often  meet  with  the  term 
"the  Fall  of  Mtm."  Tlie  verb  "to  fall"  is 
often  used  in  a  generic  sense  in  Scripture  for 
A  lapse  into  sin  (Ezek.  xliv.  12,  Rom.  xiv.  13, 
1  Cor.  X.  12,  Rev.  ii.  5.  The  substantive  is  not 
used  nnequivocally  in  the  same  sense.  "  The 
Fall"  is  therefore  a  theological  rather  than  a 
scriptural  term,  though  the  idea  is  undoubt- 
edly present  in  the  Bible.  God  created  ^an 
in  his  own  image  (Gen.  i.  27),  like  the  rest  of 
Creation  "  very  good  "  (i.  m).  In  the  midst 
of  the  gardenof  Eden,  in  which  the  first  parents 


of  our  race  were  placed,  was  the  Tree  of  the 

Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  they  were 
forbidden  to  eat  on  pain  of  death,  all  otlier 
trees  being  freely  granted  them  for  food 
(ii.  16,  17).  Beguiled  by  the  serjtent,  Eve, 
and  then  at  her  persuasion,  A<iam.  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit  (Gen.  iii,  1-ti) ;  feared  to  continue 
communion  with  God  (8-10).  had  sentence 
pronounced  against  them  (16-11*).  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  blissful  garden  (24).  In  the 
New  Testament  it  is  indirectly  hinted  that 
the  Devil  used  the  serpent  as  a  mouthpiece, 
whence  he  is  called  "  that  ohi  serpent  .  .  . 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  woild "  (Rev.  xii.  9), 
and  "  the  dragon  that  old  serpent "  (xx.  2), 
and  is  said  by  our  Lord  to  have  been  "  a  mur- 
derer from  the  beginning  "  (John  viii.  44).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  most  mythologies  the 
Serpent  is  woi-shipped  as  a  beniticent  being, 
though  Tylor  shows  that  A.ii  Dahaka  of  the 
Zaratliustrians  (Zoroastrians),  which  is  a  per- 
sonification of  evil,  may  have  an  historical  con- 
nection with  the  serpent  of  Eden  {Priviitive 
Culture,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  242).  With  regard  to  the 
relation  of  man's  fall  to  that  of  Adam,  St.  Paul 
says  *'byone  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners  "  (Rom.  v.  19),  and  "as  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  aud  death  by 
sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that 
all  have  sinned"  (ver.  12).    (Obioinal  sin.] 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  [Fall-and-Tackle.] 

(2)  The  descent  of  a  deck  from  a  fair  curve 
lengthwise,  as  is  frequently  seen  In  merchant- 
men and  yachts,  to  give  height  to  the  com- 
mander's eabin,  and  sometimes  forward  at 
the  hawse  holes. 

3.  Mech.:  That  part  of  the  rope  in  hoisting- 
tackle  to  whieh  the  power  is  applied.  One 
end  of  the  rope  is  attaelied  to  a  point  of 
support,  as  a  hook  or  an  eye  below  the  upper  i 
block  of  the  tackle,  and  is  theu  rove  through 
the  blocks  :  the  end  carried  to  the  winch, 
capstao,  &c.,  is  the /all, 

4.  Eng. :  The  amount  of  descent  in  a  given 
distance,  as  (1),  The  vertical  pitch  of  water 
at  a  mill ;  (2)  Tlie  inclination  of  a  water-com-se. 

5.  Mus. :  Cadence. 
t  (1)  To    try   a    fall:    To   try    a    bout  at 

wrestling. 

'■  Orlando  bath  a  dispoeitiou  to  come  iu  dls^iised 
agaiust  me  to  tr^  a  faU.'—Siiakesp. .  As  Vou  Lika  It. 
1.  1. 

(2)  To  fall  by  the  ears:  To  fall  out,  to 
quarrel. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fall, 
downfall,  and  ruin:  "Whether  applied  to 
physical  objects  or  the  condition  of  pei-sons, 
Jail  expresses  less  than  doivn/all,  and  this  less 
than  ruin.  The  fall  ajiplies  to  that  wliich  is 
erect;  the  downfall  to  that  which  is  elevated  : 
every  thing  which  is  set  up,  although  as 
trifling  as  a  stick,  may  liave  a.  fall;  but  we 
speak  of  the  downfall  of  the  loftiest  trees  or 
the  tallest  spires.  The  fall  may  be  attended 
with  more  or  less  mischief,  or  even  with  none 
at  all;  but  the  tiow^ya// and  tlie  ruui  are  ac- 
companied with  the  dissolution  of  the  bodies 
that  fall.  The  higher  a  body  is  raised,  and 
the  greater  the  art  that  is  employed  in  the 
structure,  the  completer  the  downfall;  the 
greater  the  structure,  the  more  extended  the 
ruin.  In  the  figurative  application  we  may 
speak  of  the  fall  of  man  from  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, a  stute  of  ease,  or  a  state  of  jirosperity, 
or  his  downfall  from  greatness  or  liigh  rank. 
He  may  recover  from  his  fall,  but  his  down- 
fall is  commonly  followed  by  the  entire  ruin 
of  his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself.  The 
fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  downfall  of  empires. 
must  always  be  succeeded  by  their  ruin,  as 
an  inevitable  result."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fall -and- tackle,  s.  The  fall  is  the 
puUing-end  of  the  rope ;  the  tac-kle  is  the 
blocks  with  the  rope  rove  through  them. 

fall-block  hook,  s.  A  hook  fora  davit- 
fuU  bliirk,  released  by  the  action  of  a  cord  and 
link,  when  the  boat  has  descended  a  certain 
distance,  the  end  of  the  rope  being  secured  ou 
deck. 

fall-board,  s. 

Carp. :  The  wooden  drop-shutter  of  a  win- 
dow, which  moves  backwards  and  forwards 
on  hinges. 

"PuMing  a  pair  of  fall-boards  belongiug  to  a  win- 
dow."—Slackicood's  itagiLzine,  June,  ;82D,  p.  281- 

*  fall-bridge,  fall-brig,  s.  A  sort  of 
bridge,  used  lu  a  siege  ;  so  called  because  the 


besiegers  let  It  fall  on  the  walU,  that  they 
might  enter  by  means  of  it. 

"  Tha-T  fnUbriit  niycht  ueych  thartiU. 
Forouciit  thai  mycbt,  gud  or  Hi  ■ 

foU-cloud,  8. 

Naut.:  A  hnv  cloud  which  forms  a  hori- 
zontal line  ;  called  also  Stratus  (q.v.). 

faU-polson,  s. 

Bat. :  Tlic  name  given  in  the  United  States 
to  a  meUmlhaceiius  itlnui.  Amia nthium  mwiccE- 
toxicuvi,  so  called  because  cattle  feeding  on  its 
foliage  in  the  ' '  fall "  of  the  year  arc  poisoned. 

fall-trank,  s.    [Ger.] 

Med. :  A  drink  against  falls  ;  a  vulnerary. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  several  aromatic  and  slightly 
astringent  plants,  wliich  grow  chiefly  on  the 
bwiss  Alps  ;  hence  the  name  Vnlneraire  Suisse 
given  to  such  dried  i>L-mts  cut  into  fragments. 
Within  the  present  ceutury.  in  England,  a  kind 
of  vulnerary  beer  was  often  juescribed,  in 
country  practice,  in  all  ca.ses  of  iuward  bruises. 
It  bore  the  name  Cerevisia  nigra,  or  Black  Beer, 
and  was  formed  by  infusing  certain  reputed 
vulnerary  herbs  iu  beer  or  ale.  The  infusion 
of  the  Fall  trank  is  aromatic  and  slightly 
agreeable,  but  of  no  use  in  the  cases  for 
which  it  lias  been  particularly  recommended. 
(Dunglison.) 

fall-trap,  s.  A  trap  which  falls  or  gives 
way  under  one. 

"Striub's  uuiversally  spreiul  of  deadly  giiis  aud/al(- 
traps."—far/yte :  French  Revoluiitjn,  pt.  UL.  bk.  tL, 
cb.  1 

fall-Wind,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

'^faU  (2),  *faUe,  *feUe,  s.  [A.S.  /adl; 
U.  11.  Ger.  /alia;  M.  H.  Ger.  valle;  Hvf./dlla; 
Ban. /cekle.]    A  trap,  specially  for  mice. 

■•  Afalte  for  luyse  :  d*icipulu."—CathoL  Anglicum. 

fall  (3).  faw,  s.  [Prob.  Goth,  /ale  =  a  pole  or 
perch:  Ital.  /ah  =  handle  of  a  spear.]  In 
Scotlaud.  a  measure  nearly  equal  to  an  English 
perch  or  rood  ;  a  lineal  fall  is  six  ells  long  ;  a 
superficial  fall  contains  thirty-six  square  ells. 

"There  is  twa  aortes  ot  f idles,  the  aue  liiieall.  th* 
vther  auptrliciull ;  The  liueall/w//  is  »ue  met^aud. 
rod.  or  raix),  of  sex.  eliies  lauy,  qubaiilte  length  aud 
bredth  are  aeueiTilly  uiet.  Aiie  auperrtui.ill  full  of 
laude,  is  SJvmeikle  bouiides  of  Iaiide\  aa  stjiiuirly  con- 
teiiia  aue  liueall/,(»  of  biedth.  and  aue  iiueidl  fall  ot 
leusth."— Skene  :  Dt  Verb.  Hignif.,  a.  v.  Parttcata, 

fall,  inter).    [Fall,  v.] 

Naut. :  The  cry  to  denote  that  a  harpoou 
has  been  effectively  delivered  into  a  whale, 

fal-la',  s.  ])l  [Derived  from  the  /al  la,  with 
which  each  line  or  strain  ended.] 

Music :  A  short  song  with  the  syllables  /al 
la  at  the  end  of  each  line  or  strain.  Morley 
(about  15S0),  who  composed  some  of  them, 
speaks  of  their  being  a  kind  of  ballet.  Those 
of  Hilton  (about  160{J)  are  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  for  the  freedom  of  their  construc- 
tion aud  the  beauty  of  their  melodies.  Gus- 
tildi  is  the  reputed  inventor  of /aiZos.  {StaiJier 
d:  Barrett.) 

♦  fal-lace,   *  fal-las,  s.    [Ft.  fallace ;  fVoia 

hut.  fallacia  ;  from  yh/^fj:.J    [Fallacy.]     De- 
ception, deceit,  deceitfulness. 

'•  That  uuue  of  you  be  hardued  hi  fallas  of  synae."— 
IVyclife:  nebrewmn.  13.     (Furvey.) 

*  fal-la'-cion,  •  fal-la-tion,  s.  [Lat.  /nllax 
(genit.yci//acw)  =  dtceitlul  ^jailo  =  to  deceive.] 
A  fallacy. 

"  H«  saydthe/u/I-fcfojiwaa  very  pretty  aud  notable." 
— Asckam :  State  qf  (ierniuitj/. 

fal-la'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  /allacioms;  Fr. /alla- 
cic}u- :  IVoin  Lat.  fallacia;  from  fallux—  de- 
ceitful.] Pertaining  to  or  involving  a  fallacy; 
producing  or  causing  error  or  mistake  ;  mis- 
leading, decepti\e, 

"It  is  weak  arguing  aud /rti&ic/oiwdrift.  " 

JJiU.JH:  F  A'.,  iit.  4. 
IF  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /alltf 
cioas,  deceit/ul,  and /raudulent :  "  Tlie /<U/d- 
clous  has  respect  to  faLsehood  in  opinion ; 
dcccit/ul  to  that  which  is  externally  false  ;  our 
hopes  are  often  /allacious;  the  appearances 
of  things  are  often  deceitful.  Fallacious,  as 
charactenstic  of  the  mintl.  excludes  the  idea 
of  design ;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mis- 
take ;  /raudulent  is  a  gross  species  of  the 
deceitful.  It  \s.  a.  falla-dous  idea  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  c^n  serve  aa 
any  extenuatinn  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  dcccit/ul 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another 


bai.  bo^;  pout.  j6^1;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-cian,  -tian  -  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -siius  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4:c,  =  bel,  d?t 
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to  do  that  which  he  would  not  do  himself  ;  it 
Is  JrauduUnt  to  attempt  to  get  money  by 
means  of  a  falsehood."    (Crdbh  :  Eng.  Sy7ion.} 

f&l-la'-CiOUB-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fallacious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fallatMotis  manner  ;  deceitfully,  soithisti- 
cally,  delusively  ;  so  03  to  mislead. 


f&l -la'- Clous -ness,  s.  [Eng.  falladom; 
-ness.]  The  quality  of  being  fallacious,  decep- 
tive, or  misleading  ;  deceitfulueas  ;  fallacy. 

"  BeinK  peraunded  of  the  fatlacioiune4t  of  such  ther- 
mosoopes.'  —tSoj/U  .-    Works,  Hi.  334. 

f&l'-la-9y,  s.  [Fr.  folkice,  from  Lat.  /allacia, 
from  fallax  (genit.  /(W^c((us)=deceitful ;  fallu  = 
to  deceive;  Ital.A  Poit.  fallaccia  ;  Sp.  falacia.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Deceit,  deceitful  appearance; 
that  which  deceives  or  misleads  the  eye  or 
mind  ;  deceitfulness. 

2.  Logic:  An  unsound  argument  or  mode  of 
arguing,  which,  while  appealing  to  he  decisive 
of  a  question,  is  in  reality  not  so ;  an  argu- 
ment or  proposition  ai>parently  sound,  but 
really  fallacious;  a  fallacious  statement  or 
proposition,  in  which  the  error  is  not  ap- 
parent, and  which  is  therefore  likely  to  deceive 
or  mislead ;  sophistry. 

"  His  principAl  and  moat  general  fallacy  is  hU  mak- 
ing 'essence' and  'iiereoii' tosifinify  theaauie" — Water- 
land :    Works,  vul.  i„  pt.  ti..  p.  283, 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fallacy, 
delusion,  and  illusion:  "The  fallacy  is  com- 
monly the  act  of  some  conscious  agent,  and 
includes  an  intention  to  deceive  ;  the  delusion 
and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate 
objects.  We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy 
which  lies  concealed  in  a  proposition  :  we  en- 
deavour to  remove  the  clehision  to  which  the 
judgment  has  been  exposed  ;  and  to  dissipate 
the  illusion  to  which  the  fancy  or  senses  are 
liable.  In  all  the  reasonings  of  freethinkers 
there  are  /a?/(/C((^  against  wliich  a  man  cannot 
always  be  on  his  guard.  The  ignorant  are  per- 
petually exposed  to  delusioJis  when  they  at- 
tempt to  sjieculate  on  matters  of  opinion." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  ^■yHO?l,) 

*  fai'-lal-ish,  a.  [Eng.  fallal;  -ish.]  Senti- 
mental. 

*  l&l'-lal-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fallalish;  -hj.] 
Seutimeut;illy. 

f&l'-lals,  fal-alls,  s.  pi  [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Gaudy  and  foolish  ornaments  or  trinkets. 

"I  woiiiier  what  ye  iiiitdp  of  the  twagrumphiea  if 
ye  bad  row  t  up  auiaug  your  falaUs."— St.  Patrick,  2*2. 

■  foU-and,  pr.  par.     [Fall,  r.] 

falland-evil,  s.     [Falling  evil.] 

*  fall-auge,  n.  [Fr.  volnge  =  giddy,  incon- 
siderate.J    Profuse,  lavisli. 

*fal'-lax»  s.  [Lat.  =  deceitful,  deceptive,] 
A  fallacy,  cavilling. 

"  Without  fallax  or  eavillatiou."— Cr«HH»«r;  To  Bp. 
Gardiner,  p.  2<u, 

f  &ll'-en.  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Fall,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (tiee  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 

1.  In  ruins,  destroyed,  ruined. 

"  Midst  fallen  palaces  be  sits  alone." 
_     ,..,,     ,     ,       ,  Beinans:  Marias. 

2.  Killed,  dead. 

*'  There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the  brave," 
Semans:  The  Abencerrage. 

3.  Ruined,  disgraced,  degraded,  overthrown. 

"The  fallen  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a 
fortress."— J/ac>[«/rttf  .-  B^st.  Eng  ,  ch.  ix, 

4.  Having  declined  or  fallen  ofl'  from  virtue 
and  innocence. 

fallen  stars,  s. 

1.  Bot.  :  Xoitoc  commuiu.,  a  gelatinous  plant 
found  in  pastures  after  raiu. 

2.  Zool.  :  On  the  sea-coast  the  Medusa 
tsquorea,  or  Sea-nettle.  Called  also  Sea  fallen- 
•tars  and  Sea-lungs. 

'  f al'-leil-9^.  5.  [Lat.  fallens,  pr.  par.  of 
/alio  =  to  deceive.]    A  fallacy. 

"Socliius  seta  down  eight  hundred  and  two  fallen- 
eiet.'—Bp.  Taylor     Rule  uf  Conscience  (Pret).  p.  7. 

f&U'-«r,  •  fall-are,  s.     [Eng.  fall;  -«r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lauff.  :  One  who  falls. 

II.  Technicolly : 

1.  Cottoa-Tnan.  :  An  arm  on  a  mule-carriage, 
operating  tlie  faller-wire.  whose  dutyitis^to 
depress  the  yarns  wlien  the  carriageis  about 


to  run  back,  in  order  that  the  yarns  may  begin 
to  wind  on  at  the  lx)ttom  of  the  cop,  and  he 
regularly  distributed  thereon  as  the  faller-wire 
is  raised. 

2.  Flax-man. :  A  bar  in  the  flax-spreading 
machine,  to  which  are  attached  a  number  of 
vertical  needles,  forming  a  comb  or  gills.  The 
office  of  the  gilla  is  to  simulate  the  action  of 
the  human  lingers  in  detaining  to  some  extent 
the  line  as  it  passes  to  the  drawing-roller. 

[G  ILL-BAR.] 

faller-wire,  a. 

Weaving  : 

1.  A  horizontal  bar  by  which  the  yam,  rov- 
Ings,  or  slubbings  are  depressed  below  the 
points  of  the  inclined  spindles  in  a  slubbing- 
machine  or  mule,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
wound  info  cops  upon  the  spindle  in  the  back- 
ward motion  of  the  billy,  or  miUe-carriage,  aa 
the  case  may  be. 

2.  A  device  in  the  silk-doubling  machine 
for  stopping  the  motion  of  the  bobbin  if  the 
thread  break. 

fai-li-bil'-i-tSr»  8.  [Low  Lat.  fallibilitas, 
from  faltibilis  =  fallible  ;  lial.  fallibilitd ;  Sp. 
falibilidad;  Fr.  faillibilite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fallible  ; 
liability  to  err  or  be  misled. 


2.  Liability  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

fdl'-li-ble,  a.  [Low  hat.  fall ibilis,  from  Lat. 
/alio  =  to  deceive  ;  lUil.  fallibile ;  Sp.falible; 
Fr.  faillible.]  Liable  to  err,  or  be  mistaken  ; 
that  may  be  deceived  or  misled. 

'■  Tried  not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  bat  the  awful 
throuc  of  heaven." — OMdstnilh  :  Estajn.  iv. 

f^-li-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  fallibile);  -ly.  In  a 
fallible  manner. 

^ll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.    [Fall,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .lis  pr.  par.  &  jxirticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  Ass7tbst.:  The  act  of  sinking,  descend- 
ing, decreasing,  or  diminishing  in  value, 
amount,  &.c. 

"  A  gentle  oscillatory  motion,  a  rising  and  falling." 
— Burke,-  Sublime  it  Beautiful. 

*  falling-band,  s.  A  part  of  dress  now 
usually  called  a  vandyke  ;  it  fell  flat  upon  the 
dress  from  the  neck,  and  succeeded  the  stitT 
ruBs.  They  were  much  the  same  as  bands, 
but  larger. 

"And.  doyouhearT  yon  must  vr^r  falling-bands  : 
you  must  come  into  the  falling  faahiou," — JlursCvn  • 
The  Malcontent,  V.  a 

*  falling-down,  s.    EpiU'psy  (q.v.). 

falling-evil,  *  falland-evil,  s.  Epi- 
lepsy oi. v.). 

falling-home,  a. 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  the  npper  parts 
of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve  in- 
wards. It  is  called  also  tumbling-home,  and 
formerly,  too,  hausing-in.  It  is  opposed  to 
wall-sided  or  flaring-out  (q.v.). 

falling-moulds,  s.  pi. 

Carp.  :  The  two  moulds  which  are  applied, 
the  one  to  the  convex,  the  other  to  the  con- 
cave vertical  side  of  the  i-ail-piece  in  hand- 
rails, in  order  to  form  its  back  and  under- 
surface,  and  to  finish  the  squaring, 

faUing-ofi;  5. 

I.  Old.  Lang.  :  Degeneracy,  change  to  the 
worse. 

"Oh  1  Hamlet,  what  a/a7/mE7-ojf  was  there," 

ShaMesp.  :  Bamlet,  i.  6. 

IL  S^autical : 

1.  The  opposite  of  griping  or  coming-up  to 
the  wind.  It  is  the  movement  or  direction  of 
the  ship's  head  to  leeward  of  the  point  whither 
it  was  lately  directed,  particularly  when  she 
sails  near  the  wind  or  lies  by. 

2.  The  angle  contained  between  her  nearest 
approach  to  the  wind  and  her  furthest  decli- 
nat  ion  froTu  it  when  trying— tliat  is,  preventi  ng 
—herself  from  rolling  to  windward,  by  a  judi- 
cious balance  of  canvas.    (Smyth.) 

falling-sickness,  s.    Epilepsy  (q.v.). 

"He  hftth  the  falUnffsickntss.' — Shakesp. :  Juliua 
C<esar,  i.  2. 

falling-sluice,  & 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  kind  of  floodgate  for 
mill-dams,  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  which  is  self- 


acting,  or  80  contrived  as  to  fall  d%wn  of  irself 
in  the  event  of  a  flood,  whereby  the  water- 
way is  enlarged. 

Calling  star,  s. 

1.  Astruu. :  A  body  which  has  this  respra- 
blance  to  a  star  that  it  shines  and  is  in  the 
sky.  Though  the  epithet  falling  be  applied  to 
it,  its  course  may  to  the  eye  be  horizontal,  or 
oblique  rather  than  perijendicularly  down- 
wards. On  any  clear  night,  one,  two  or  more 
of  such  falling  stars  may  be  seen.  At  certain 
times  they  come  in  large  numbers.  [Star- 
showers.]  Immense  multitudes  of  meteorites, 
some  of  iron,  others  having  sodium  in  some 
form  in  their  composition,  move  in  long 
elliptic  orbits  around  the  sun.  When  the 
orbit  of  the  earth  cuts  through  one  of  these 
rings,  its  atmosphere  comes  against  these 
little  meteorites,  which  cut  through  it  with 
planetary  velocity.  Tlie  iron  ignites  by  means 
of  the  great  iieat  genei-ated,  and  they  beenmo 
visible  to  the  eye,  having  been  black  and  dark 
before.  The  head  of  tbe  falling  star  is  the 
ignited  meteorite.  The  tail  which  often  ac- 
companies it,  ifi  an  ojitical  illusion.  The 
ignited  meteor  tends  to  dissipate  in  dust,  and, 
of  course,  becomes  invisible.  [Aerolite, 
Meteorite.] 

2.  Bot. :  Sostoc  commune ;  also  called  Fallen- 
star  (q.v.). 

falling-stone,  s.  A  meteorite ;  a  stone 
falling  Irom  tlie  atmosphere  ;  an  aerolite. 

falling-style,  s.  That  style  of  a  gate  to- 
which  the  latch  is  placed. 

FlU-ldp'-i-an,  a.     [After  Fallopius,  a  Orunoua 
Italian  anatomist,  who  died  a.d.  1662,] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  or  discovered  by 
Fallopius. 

Fallopian-tubes,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Two  ducts  or  canals  floating  in  the 
abdomen,  and  extending  from  the  u]Ji>er  angles 
of  the  womb  to  the  pelvis.  They  were  popu- 
larly but  incorrectly  believed  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Fallopius. 

fSl'-low,  *  fal-ow,  *  fal-we.  *  Cal-ewe, 

a.  &,  s.  [A.S.  fealu,fealo  =  yellowish  ;  coj;n. 
with  Dut.  vaal  =  fallow,  faded  ;  IceL  /olr  = 
pale  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  valo;  M.  H.  Ger.  val ;  Ger. 
/aft?  =  pale,  faded  :  Lat,  pallidus  =  pale  ;  Gr. 
woAtos  (po/(Os)  =  grey  ;  Sansc.  palita  ;  Sw. 
jal;  lta.\.  falho  (Skeat).^ 

A*  As  adjective : 

1,  Of  a  pale  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour.. 

"  Blod  al  yeoten,  ueldeifalewe  wurthen." 

tauamon,  UL  M. 

*  2.  Pale. 

"His  hewe  falwe  and  pale."    Chaucer:  C.  T.,  1.36fi. 

3.  Plonglied,  but  not  sown. 

"Her  predecessors,  in  their  course  of  govenunent, 
did  t>ut  some  times  cast  up  the  ground  :  and  so  leaving.- 
itfalloiff,  it  beci^me  quickiy  ovei^own  with  weeds." — 
Howell:  Vocal  Forest. 

4.  Left  to  rest  unfilled  for  a  time  ;  from  the. 
reddish  colour  of  ploughed  land. 

"On  in  atyr  blak 
Com  prickande  ovyr  the  falewc  field." 

R.  CCEiir  de  lion,  460. 

•  5.  Unoccupied,  unused,  neglected. 

"  IHel  tills  their  minds  with  proper  cue, 
Aud  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear. 
No  joys,  &\as  1  his  toil  beguile. 
Hifi  own  iiea fallow  &H  the  while" 

Lloyd:  Author  $  Apology. 

B,  As  substantive: 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Land  which  has  lain  a  year  or  more  un- 
sown or  unfilled  ;  land  ploughed,  but  not  sown. 

'■  I  saw  far  off  the  weedy /ci^/oicg  smile 
With  verdure."  Cowper :  Task.  iv.  Slfi. 

2.  The  ploughing  or  turning  over  of  land 
without  sowing  it. 

"  The /aWow  gives  it  a  better  ttltb  than  can  be  given 
by  a  fallow  crop." — Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

*IL  Fig.:  Uuworked,  unexercised  part 

"Bre-ik  up  the  fallouies  of  my  nature."— fip.  .ffail.* 
ContempL  ;  The  Resurrection. 

T[  A  green  fallow  is  where  land  is  mellowed 
and  freed  from  weeds  by  a  greeb  crop,  such 
as  potatoes  or  turnips. 

fallow-Chat,  ?.    The  Fallow-finch  (q.v.). 

fallow-crop,  5.  A  crop  taken  from  fallow 
ground. 

fallow-deer,  5. 

Zool.  :  Dama  't^tlgaris,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind,  well  known  from  being  jireserved  in  a 
semi-domesticated    state    in    many    English 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  falU  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot 
or,  wore.  wolf,  wbrk,  who.  son :   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian.    ».oa  =  e;ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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parks.  The  coI,?'ir  of  the  wild  animal,  both 
buck  and  doe,  is  a  rich  yellowiahbrown  in 
-umnier,  spotted  with  white  all  over.  In 
winter  the  tints  are  more  sombre  and  greyish. 
Domestic  varieties  vary  immensely,  both  in 
the  distinctness  of  the  spotting  and  the 
general  colouration.  The  buck  is  about  three 
feet  hi^,'h  at  the  shoulder ;  the  head  is  short 
mad  broadi  the  tail  between  seven  and  eight 


FALLOW   DEER. 

inches  long.  The  antlers  are  palmated  in  the 
upper  parts,  iu  the  regiun  of  the  sur-royals, 
the  digitations  or  terminal  points  being  de- 
veloped along  the  convex  t'osterior  margin  of 
the  palmated  surface.  Until  six  years  of  age 
the  buck  receives  a  distinct  name  each  year 
from  aportsmeu— viz.,  fawn,  pricket,  sorrel, 
soare,  buck  of  the  first  head,  and  buck  com- 
plete, the  antlers  not  being  developed  at  all 
in  the  fawn,  being  simple  snags  in  the  pricket, 
with  two  front  brandies  in  tjie  sorrel,  with 
slight  palmation  of  the  extremity  of  the  beam 
in  the  soare,  and  the  whole  antler  larger  and 
larger  until  the  sixth  year.  It  is  not  a  native 
of  this  country,  though  when  introduced  is 
not  known.  The  dark-coloured  and  mnie 
hardy  breed  was  brought  from  Norway  by 
James  I. 

"  And  I.  beside  the  lake  o(  swans, 
Shall  huat  for  thee  the  faH^te-deer." 

Campbell:  O'Connor't  Child,  vilL 

fallow-fincli,  s. 

Ornith:  ScLCuola  a:nanthe.     [Wheatear.] 


•fal-lOW(l),  s.     [Fellow.] 

•  fal-low  (2),  s.      [Felloe.]      A  strake  of  a 
cartwiieel. 

"Fallowes  or  atrakes  of  a  cart.     nctut.~—ffuloet. 

f^'-low,  *  fal-lowe,  *  fal-ewe,  *  fal-ow- 

en,  *falwe,  d.  ^  t.  jA.S.  fialuwian,  fea- 
lowUm,  fealwian,  from  fcalu,  fealo  =  yellow  ; 
0.  H.  Ger.  faktwen,  fahwen ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
valwen  ;  Icel.  folaa  ;  Sw.  fabm.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  become  yellow  or  sallow ; 
to  become  pale  ;  to  fade. 

"  That  thou  be  whyt  and  bryth  of  ble,  faleweti  ahule 
thy  flowei-8.'"  iyric  Poetry,  p.  89. 

B,  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  plough,  harrow,  and  break  land 
without  sowing  it,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it 
mellow. 

"He  asks  hla  neighbour  when  his  ovra  field  waa 
fallowed."— Bp.  Hall:  Characterismet  qf  Vice. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  To  exercise,  to  work. 

"  0eniu3  liiuieeU  (uor  here  let  Genius  frown) 
Must,  to  eusure  his  vigour,  be  laid  dnwu 
And  fnlluwed  well."       ChurcUill :  The  Journey. 

fiU'-low-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fallow,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act,  process,  or  system 
of  breaking  up  and  working  laud  without 
sowing  it. 

•  131'-16w-i8t,  s.     (Eng.  fallow;  -fsM     A  sup- 

porter of  the  system  of  fallowing  land. 

"Two  sects,  the /alloirisfs  hnil  the  antifallowieta."— 
Sir  J.  SincUiir.    (ttoodrich  d  Porter.) 

I&l'-low-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fallow;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fallow  ;  barrenness. 

"  So  affects  my  muse,  now  a  ch&Bie  fallomnesa," 

Donne  :  To  Mr.  K.  Woodward. 

•  f&lfl'-a-lT^,  s.  [Lat.  falsarius,  from  falsvs  = 
false  (q.v.) :  O.  Yr.faisaire,  faulsaiTc;  Fr.  fa^is- 
sairc ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. /aZsario.]  A  falsiher 
of  evidence. 

"  You  make  Mr.  Mneon  afnttarj/,  as  though  he  had 
cited  BHiiie  unauthentic  records."— SAeWon ;  Miraclet 
qf  Antirhrlst. 


f&lse,  •  fals,  *  fallse*  a.,  adv.,  h  s.  [O.  Fr. 
Juh(Fv.faitx).  fioin  Liit,  falsiia  =-  false,  pa.  par. 
o\  faUo=  to  deceive;  M.  H.  Ger.  vaU  ;  Hp.. 
Port.,  &  Ital,  jaho;  Icel.  fahkr ;  Sw.  &  Dau. 
filUk  ;  Dut.  valsch  ;  A.S.  fala.] 

A.  vis  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  morally  true  ;  expressing  that  which 
is  not  thought.  {Shakfsp.:  Winter's  TaU,\\\.2.) 

2.  Not  physically  true :  conceiving  or  de- 
noting that  which  does  not  exist. 

"How  win  that  be/aJ«e,  which  every  tongue 
Of  every  Uifrtal  man  affirms  lor  true  r       f>avif». 

3.  Uttering  falsehoods  ;  not  veracious  ;  de- 
ceiving, deceitful,  lying. 

"  Many /.Wae  prui)ht;ti8  schulen  ryae."— fyi/cliffe  : 
Matthew  xxli.  U. 

4.  Not  faithful  to  engagements,  obliga- 
tions, or  duty;  not  loyal  or  true;  disloyal, 
treacherous,  perfidious. 

"Falte  Arcite./(»If«  traitour  wicke." 

Vhitw^er:  C.  T.,  1,882. 

5.  Inconstant,  faithless. 

"  Fickle. /a/<e.  and  full  of  fraud," 

Shakesp. :  Venus  *  Adonis,  I.HL 

6.  Not  to  be  depended  on  ;  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
cowardly,  mean-spirited. 

••  Cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  &b  false 
As  stiiira  of  saud." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IIL  2. 

7.  Dishonest,  unfair. 

"  Without/a^je  vnntage  or  base  treachery." 

Shakenp. :  Two  Uentlcmen  of  Verona,  iv.  1. 

8.  Not  real ;  having  no  foundation  or  ground. 

"To  worship  shadows  and  adore /(il»e  shapes." 

Shaketp.  :  Two  Getttlem-n  of  Verona,  Iv.  5. 

9.  Not  genuine ;  counterfeit ;  forged,  not 
according  to  the  legal  standard  :  as,  fahc 
measm-es. 

"A  noble  spirit, 
Afl  yours  was  put  into  you,  even  casts 
Such  doubts,  as/rtfoe  coin,  fioui  it," 

Shakeap. :  Henry  VIII.,  lii.  2. 

10.  Not  genuine ;  hypocritical,  feigned  ;  as, 
false  tears,  false  modesty. 

"  False  tears  true  pity  move." 

fyraden:   Virgil ;  ^neid  ii.  1^1 . 

11.  Not  in  accordance  with  rules  or  pro- 
priety ;  incorrect. 

*■  I  smell  false  laUn.'— Shakeap.  :  Love's  Lahour'a 
Lout.  V.  \. 

12.  Not  well  founded :  as,  a/oZse  claiuL 

13.  Subsidiary ;  put  in  place  of  something 
else ;  secondary,  supposititious. 

•'  Take  a  vessel,  and  make  &faUe  of  coarse  canvas."— 
Bacon :  Natural  Bislory. 

*  14.  Not  solid  or  sound  ;  insecure,  weak. 

"So  downe  he  fell,  aa  an  huge  rocky  clif  t. 
Whose /aJic  foundacioun  waves  have  waaht  away." 
Spenter :  F.  <i..  I.  li.  64. 

EL  Technically  : 

1.  Her. :  Said  of  any  charge  when  the  central 
area  is  removed. 

2.  Med.  :  An  epithet  frequently  added  to 
peripneumony,  pleurisy,  &c.,  to  designate  a 
disease  similar  to  these  but  less  severe.  Most 
commonly  a  catarrh  or  pleurodynia  has  re- 
ceived the  name.    (Dunglison.) 

3.  Music :  Out  of  tune  ;  inaccurate  iu  pitch, 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Falsely ;  not  honestly ;  nut 
truly ;  treacherously, 

"  You  play  tjxe  false.'       Shake-^p. :  Tempest,  v. 

2.  Mils.  :  Oat  of  tune. 

"  He  plays /rtZse.    How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings." 
■Sftaftesp, ;  Tim  Oentleinen  of  Verona,  iv.  2. 


*  C.  -^5  substantive  : 

1.  Falseness. 

"  My  false  o'erweighs  your  true" 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  ii-  4. 

2.  A  falsehood. 

"  Two/ai»«  of  each  equale  share." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,V.  li.  48. 

false-attic,  s. 

Arch.  :    An  attic  without    pilasters,   case- 


TALSE -ATTIC 


ments,  or  balustrades,  used  for  crowning  a 
building,  and  bearing  a  bas-relief  or  inscrip- 
tion.    [Attic] 


false  bark,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  layer  on  the  outside  of  the  stem 
of  an  exogcn,  which  consists  of  cellular  tissue 
with  fibrous  tissue  en*<eriug  it  obliquely. 

false-bedding,  s. 

Geol.  :  Cross  beriding  in  which  the  minor 
layers  are  not  parallel  to  the  principal  ones. 
Professor  Se<lgwick  says  that  there  are  three 
distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  cer- 
tain rocks  throughout  large  districts— viz., 
(1)  Strati lication,  (2)  Joints,  and  (3)  Slaty 
Cleavage.  The  (Irst  of  these  constitutes  trud 
bedding;  the  others  maybe  classed  together 
as  false-bedding.  Joints  are  natural  fissures 
which  often  traverse  rocks  in  straight  and 
well-deterniiiied  lines.  Slaty  cleavage,  which 
is  best  seen  in  the  clay,  slate,  and  other  meta- 
morjthic  rocks,  generally  crosses  the  true 
planes  of  stratilieation  at  a  high  angle.  The 
rock  ran  be  cleft  into  liaaile  layers  parallel 
to  the  cleavage. 

false-bilberry,  s. 

Bot. :  Gayliissacia  Pneudo-Vaccinium,  a  Bra- 
zilian plant. 

false-blows,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  male  flowers  of  the  melon  and 
cucu[uber  ;  because  they  produce  no  fruit. 

*  false-boding,  a.    Piophesying  amiss. 

"  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frau*ic  curse." 

Shakeap. :  Richard  III..  L  8. 

false-bottom,  s.  a  raised  bottom  put 
into  a  vessel  in  such  a  wayas  to  be  difficult  of 
detection,  in  order  to  decrease  the  amount  of 
liquid  which  the  vessel  will  contain. 

false  brome-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  mime  api'licl  to  Brachypodium,  a 
genus  of  grasses  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
species, nativesoftemperatecountries.  Glumes 
very  short  and  empty.  B.  sylvaticum  and  B. 
pinnatum  are  natives  of  Britain. 

false-cadence,  s. 

Music :  There  are  four  principal  forms  of 
cadence  in  harmony  :  the  whole  or  authentic, 
the  half,  the  interrupted,  and  the  plagal  ca- 
dence. When  the  last  chord— the  major  or 
minor  chord  of  the  key-note-is  preceded  by 
the  major  chord  of  the  dominant,  such  ca- 
dence is  called  whole  or  perfect.  If  the  last 
chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded  by  the 
chord  of  the  tonic,  the  cadence  is  called  half 
or  imperfect  When  the  last  chord  of  the 
phrase  is  other  than  the  tonic  chord,  and  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  dominant,  the  cadence 
is  said  to  be  interrupted, /aise,  or  deceptive. 
The  cadence  called  plagal  is  that  in  which  the 
chord  of  the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the  major  or 
minor  chord  of  the  subdominant.  The  whole 
cadence  is  used  to  conclude  most  niuderu 
music  ;  the  half  and  the  interrupted  cadence 
in  the  progress  of  a  harmonized  melody.  The 
plagal  cadence  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
close  by  the  old  contrapuntal  writers.  (Stainer 
&  Barrett.) 

false-catarrh,  s.    [False,  a.,  II.  2.] 

false-claim,  s. 

Law:  By  the  forest  laws,  where  a  maa 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  was  punished 
and  amerced  for  so  doing. 

false-colours,  s.  pL 

Naut.  :  Flags  different  from  her  own  hoisted 
on  a  ship  to  deceive  an  enemy.  By  the  mari- 
time law  of  EngUnd  a  ship  may  not  tu-e  under 
false  colours. 

^  To  sail  Wilder  false  colours  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  SLiil  with  false  colours  hoisted. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  assume  a  false  character. 

false-conception,  s. 

Med,  :  An  irregular,  preternatural  concep 
tion,  the  result  of  which  is  a  mole,  or  some 
similar  production,  instead  of  a  properly- 
organized  ftetus. 

false-core,  s. 

Found. :  A  part  of  a  pattern  which  is  useil 
in  the  undercut  part  of  a  mould,  and  is  not 
withdrawn  with  the  main  part  of  the  pattern 
but  removed  by  a  lateral  draft  subsequently. 

*  false-creeping,  a.  Moving  insidiously 
and  imperceptibly. 

"  FaUe-crefptni.  cnift,  and  perjury  * 

Sl'akesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.S17. 


boil, .bo?:  poSt,  jOTrt;  cat,  ceU,  choTus,  chin,  benqh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  -fc 
-olan,  -tian  =  staan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -^on  =  zhua.    -tlous,  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  bol.  dfU 
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falae— falsehood 


false  deUvery,  false -waters,  s. 

Mul.  :  Water  wliii'h  uonietiinea  collect«  !«• 
tweeii  tlie  aiiintoi)  and  tho  c-horion.  an<l  is 
commonly  dischiirged  before  the  birtb  of  tlie 
child. 

" false-deiived,  a.    Not  based  on  tiutb. 

"  Evi-ry  Blight  niiil  fatte^eyiBed  caufln." 

61taktgp. :  2  Uennj  I  ('.,  ir.  L 

*  false-faced,  a.    Hypocritical. 

"  f'itU<'d-/(tce  sixjthiug."— iPiate*;). ;  Corlolanuti,  t  9. 

false-afth,  s. 

Music :  A  afth  altered  from  its  jjerfect  or 
major  state. 

false-flre,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  blue  flame,  made  by  the  buniin-; 
of  certain  coministil>les  in  a  wooden  tube,  and 
U8od  as  a  signal  in  tht-  ni^iit,  and  for  deceiving 
the  enemy.     It  is  also  called  Bine  ilame. 

"false-heart,  o.  The  same  as  false- 
hearted (q.  v.). 

*'  A/aiaa-h€nrt  traitor  " 

Shakulp.  ;  i  Hetxru  VI,,  v.  L 

•false-hearted,  re.    Treacherous. 
*false-heartedness,  s.    Treachery. 

.,J,"^f"'''''  **^  "°  bypocrlay  or/a/s«.A«a«e(fai««  In  all 
thla.  —Utiliinajtuet, 

folse-lmprlsonment,  s. 

La  u'  : 

1.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person 
without  warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law. 

2.  The  unlawful  detaining  of  a  person  in 
prison. 

false-joint,  s. 

Med.  :  Pseudai  tlirosis  (q.v.). 

false-keel,  s. 

Naut.  :  Is  generally  of  elm,  and  composed 
of  several  pieces.  It  is  fitted  under  the  main 
keel,  to  preserve  it  fioin  fiiction,  and  to  make 
the  ship  hold  a  better  wind.  In  a  ship  that 
is  not  intended  to  be  often  in  harbour,  wliere 
it  grounds,  the  false  keel  is  slenderly  secured, 
that,  if  by  accident  the  ship  should  ground,  it 
may  come  ott'  and  save  her. 

false-keelson,  s. 

Naut. :  A  piece  of  timber  wrought  longitu- 
dinally above  the  main  keelson,  or  internal 
keel,  laid  above  the  floor  timbers,  and  serving 
to  bind  them  together.  Also  called  a  Keelson" 
rider. 

false-key,  s.  A  key  roughly  made  of  a 
rougli  sliji  adapted  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a 
lock  ;  a  iiick-lock. 

false-membrane,  s.  Membranous  pro- 
ductions which  form  on  all  the  free  natural 
surfaces,  and  on  every  free  accidental  surface, 
are  ao  called.  They  are  usually  caused  by 
the  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  niatter  suscei'tible 
of  organization,  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
quence of  mtlammation  of  the  various  tissues. 
Tliese  accidental  membranes  occur  on  the  skin 
after  the  application  of  a  blister  ;  on  mucous 
surfaces,  as  in  croup;  on  the  parietes  of  in- 
flamed veins  and  arteries,  &c.  The  cicatrices 
of  wounds  are  formed  of  them.  By  some  it 
has  been  proposed  to  give  the  name  p.seudo- 
inembrane  [Gr.  i^/evSi?  (pseudts)  =  false]  to 
tlbrinous  exudations,  as  in  diptheritis,  which 
,tre  devoid  of  organization,  whilst  neoniem- 
brane  [Gr.  i-eos  (7'eos)=  new]  may  be  applied  to 
such  fresh  productions,  as  fi-om  serous  mem- 
branes, as  have  become  supplied  with  vessels 
and  nerves.    (Dunglison;  Med.  Diet.) 

false-mercury,  s. 

Bot.  :  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus.  *■  It 
is  taken  for  a  kind  of  mercurie,  but  impro- 
perly, for  that  it  hath  no  participation  with 
mercurie,  either  in  form  or  qualitie,  except 
yce  will  call  every  herbe  mercurie  which  hath 
power  to  loo.se  the  bellie."  (Gerard :  Index 
Britten  *  Holland.) 

false  muster,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  a  vessel,  which,  when  proved, 
subjects  the  captain  to  cashiering. 

false-nerved,  a 

Bot. :  Applied  to  veins  which  have  no  vas- 
cular tissue,  but  are  formed  of  simple  elon- 
gated cellular  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  mosses, 
sea-weeds,  &c. 


false-papers,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  Forged  certilicates  often  carried  by 
pirates  and  su'ugglera. 

false-parsley,  s. 

Bot.  :  .-EtliUba  Cyiuipiuin. 

false-pile,  s. 

Pile-iirio.  :  An  additional  length  given  to  a 
pile  after  driving.  A  temporary  i)rolongatlon 
at  the  upper  end,  when  the  pile  has  jiassed 
lieyoiid  the  immediate  reach  of  the  monkey, 
is  called  a  sett. 

false  position,  s. 

1.  Onlinury  Lunijuage ; 

1.  A  false  afllnnation,  prediction. 

2.  A  false  relation  to  some  person  or  thing 
as.  To  bo  in  a  false  poMion. 

II.  Arith.:  [Position]. 

false-post,  .'i.    [False-stern.) 

false  pregnancy,  a. 

Med. :  AnectUma  such  as  mole,  hyatids, 
ascites,  &c.,  which  resemble  pregnancy  so  far 
as  sometimes  to  deceive  well-infonned  prac- 
titioners. 

false-pretences,  s.  pi. 

Law :  False  representations  made  in  order 
to  obtain  money,  goods,  ic,  with  intent  to 
defraud. 

Calse-proposltlon,  s. 

Logic :  A  jiropositiou  which  states  some- 
thing not  as  it  is. 

false-quarter,  s. 

Farrierij  :  A  rift  or  crack  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horse,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
put  in. 

false-rail,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  thin  piece  of  timber  attached  inside  of 
a  curved  head-rail,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

2.  A  facing  or  strengthening  rail  faced  to  a 
main  rail. 

false-red,  s. 

Paint. :  .\  second  red  ich  is  sometimes 
put  under  the  lirat  to  make  it  deeper. 

false-relation,  s. 

Music  :  Ihe  occurrence  of  chromatic  contra- 
diction in  differ.-nt  parts  or  voices,  either 
simultaneously  or  in  chords  so  near  together 
that  the  ettect  of  one  has  not  passed  before 
the  other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new 
accidental.  (Parry,  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.) 

false-return,  s. 

Law :  An  untrue  return  to  a  process  made 
by  tlie  officer  to  whom  it  had  been  delivered 
for  execution. 

false-rhubarb,  s. 

Bot. :  Thalictrum  fiamim.  The  plant  is 
possessed  of  laxative  properties,  according  to 
I.yte,  hence  the  name;  "partly  so  called" 
also  on  account  of  the  roots  being  "  yellow 
like  rewbarbe."    (Britten  <t  Holland.) 

false-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Med. :  Called  also  Short  ribs,  in  opposition 
to  the  true  or  sternal  ribs.  They  are  the  last 
five  ;  the  uppermost  three  being  uniteil,  by 
means  of  thin  cartilages,  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  last  true  rib.  Tlie  others  are  free  at  their 
sternal  extremity,  and  so  have  been  called 
Floating  ribs.     (Dunglison  :  Med.  Diet.) 

false-roof,  s. 

Arch.:  The  o]>en  space  between  the  ceiling 
of  an  u;iier  apartment,  and  the  rafters  of  the 
outer  roof;  a  garret. 

false  Station,  s. 

.Purvey.  :  Any  station  necessary  in  the  sur- 
vey, but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  pdan. 

false-Stem,  s. 

Naut. :  A  stem  fayed  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  stem  ;  a  cutwater. 

false-Stem,  false-stempost,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  Supplemental  structuras  or 
timbers  which  are  accessory  to  the  main  parts 
or  [tieces. 


false-String,  s. 

Music:  A  badly  woven  string,  which  pro 
duces  an  uncertain  and  untrue  tone, 

fiilse-trachesB,  3.  pi. 

Ikil.:  Wsvls  ill   which  the   intepnal    flbre 
does  n..tf.rmaconiplete  spiral  coil.  (Hmfrey.) 
false-waters,  s,  pi. 

Mid.:  |Kai,si-:  nELivEuvJ. 

false  witness,  s. 

1.  Testimony  that  is  false. 

o"  """J'}'!  J*"'"'  l"'""*.  '"J  i^Meni,  aud  all  the  coim 
en.  b<,ught/u/«  wilneu  ngiiliist  Jeam."^ Matt,  xxvt  W 

2.  A  perjured  witness. 

xjiv'i"'"  """'"'■'  *"  '^''  °P  «g«ln»t  mo --/■«j/m 

false  nrorks,  s.  pi. 

Civil  Kn,j.:  Construction  works  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  main  works.  Colfer-dams,  bridge- 
centrcm-,  siallblding,  Ac,  are  false- works. 

*  false,  •  falsen.  •  falsie,  •  falsyn, ».(.  &  (. 

[FAlJiE,  a.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  deceive,  to  mislead. 

■•  III  lilB/.,/„rf  fancy  he  her  takea 
To  be  tlie  fairent  wi^ht  tl,at  lived  yet 

S)jeiuer:  F.  f^,  I.  U.  30. 

2.  To  violate  by  failure  of  vei«:ity.  fidelity 
or  loyalty.  " 

•■  Aud  make  biiafatv:  his  faith  unto  hia  king  * 

MifTliute:  1  Tamfturlaiile.  VL  1. 

3.  To  evade,  to  elude,  to  escape. 

4.  To  feign  ;  to  make  a  feint  of. 

'•  8ometliiiea  Hthwiirt.  soiuetinira  he  «trook  him  strait. 
And  fnls^d  oft  his  blows,  f  illudt!  hint  with  such 
bi*<t.  Spgnaer :  J-\  Q.,  u.  T.  9. 

6.  To  falsify,  to  forswear. 

^.  "  VeA,  and  makes 

DUuuiS  rangen/,/f,,r  thentwfUes  ■' 

Sluiketti. :  Vitnieiine,  II  a, 

6.  To  counterfeit,  to  forge. 

"  All  tltat  /<iUe7i  the  ia>i*«  lettres  or  billea  or  sealn. 
also  all  tliat  fafat:n  the  kiuges  luuuey  orclipoealfvZ 
J/i/rr  :  hislrif.tif.iu  to  Parish  Priettt,  p.  22. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  fail,  to  give  way. 

2.  To  forge,  to  counterfeit,  to  cheat. 

*■  Also  all  that  falsen  or  uw;  false  measures. "—Jf»n) 
ITMruclkint  to  Pariah  Priettt,  p.  22. 

1[  jTo  false  tlie  doom : 

Scots  Law:  To  deny  the  equity  of  a  sentence 
and  appeal  to  a  superior  con  it. 

"That  the  dome  pevin  In  the  Justiceare  of  Drom- 
tress.  &/altil  and  iu^^iine  callit  he  maister  Adam  Ci-k- 
burue  forsiiekar.  i-c.  was  wefk-  gevin  4  evU  aealu 
calJit.  —Purl.  Jot.  111.,  au.  H6a  (ei  18H),  p.  94. 

*fal'se-ddme,  *fals-dom,  s.    [-Ens,,  false; 
■dam.]     Fabiehood. 


"  Xe  con  icb  salen  oon.falsdom." 


Sirtz.e 


false-hood,  *fals-hede,  *fals-hed, 
'falshod,  ^fals-heed,  s.  [Eng.  false; 
■huod;  O.  Fris.  falskkede,  Jalschlicde ;  U.  H 
Gel",  valscheit ;  Sw.  &  Dtiu.  falskhet.] 

1.  Want  of  truth  or  veracity  ;  untruthful- 
ness. 

"  And  wikhtd-tuuge,  thurgh  Ina/aUhede 
Causeth  alio  my  woo  and  diede" 

Harnautil  of  the  Rote. 

1 2.  Contrariety  of  fact ;  falseness  :  as,  th» 
falsehood  of  a  st;itement. 

3.  Deceit,  deception,  hypocrisy. 

,_    .  .     ,  "He  was  the  flnrt 

That  practued/u^seftood  under  aitntly  show  ■ 

J/,7r.,n  ■  P.  L..  iv.  122. 

4.  That  which  is  contrary  to  truth  or  fact ; 
a  lie  ;  au  untruth ;  a  false  statement  or  assert 
tion. 

"  The  glai-ing  faisehoods  which  tjlyssee  relatea"— 
Cambridge :  The  HcribleriaU  (Notel. 

5.  Want  of  loyalty  or  honour;  treachery, 
pei-fidy,  deceitfulness. 

"  No  L^dy  Edith  was  there  found  I 
He  shouted.  ■/'<i/«eft-«J— treacheiy  !"■ 

SeatI :  Lord  v/  the  lates.MH. 

•6.  luconstancy,  unfaitlifiilness. 

"  >iy/al4ehood  to  my  friend." 
SIuLli-.gp.  :  Two  aeiitlt})iea  of  Verona,  iv.  2: 

*  7.  Tlmt  which  is  not  genuine ;  a  counter- 
feit, an  imposture. 

"  For  lio  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  teiiipi  r." 

.Vtiton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  aiL 

*  8.  A  mistake,  an  error. 

"  Falshefd  yn  boke,  for  yvel  wytyoge.  MeiuitL"— 
Prompt.  Pare. 

H  For  the  difference  between  falsehood  and 
fiction,  see  Fiction;  for  that  between /o&e- 
hood  and  untruth,  see  Untki"TH. 


«atb,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,- pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*£alse'i^.  ■^.    [Falsism.] 

f&lse-ly.   •fals-ly,   "fols-Uche,   *fal»- 

ly  chef  adv.     [li^iig. /uise  .■  -ty;  lct:l.  falsUya.] 

1.  In  a  iiiauner  coutrary  to  truth ;  not 
truly ;  lyingly. 

"  Thou  apeakcnt  it/altclt/  as  I  love  miuo  lioDOiir  ; 
Anil  uiaki-flt  cotijeotunil  fi-iir*  to  come  Into  me. 
Whlub  1  Would  iHiii  Bhu   out. ' 

aiutkesp.  :  AU'l  WtU  that  EiuU  Well,  V.  8, 

2.  Tieaclieiously,  pei-fidiously,  dishoni-stly, 
unfairly.  ..  ^     ,, 

■'  '■  Tia  all  aa  easy 

Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  ti  ue  maile, 
As  lu  |jut  uieUI  iu  uurctttralueU  muuis 
To  liiiikt^  a  taise  uiie." 

^ihiikeap.  :  Sfeasure /or  Ateinure.  ii.  t 

*3.  Erroneously  ;  Viy  mistake  ;  mistakeuiy. 

"Where  io  m>  Jud(;iueiiL  fled, 
That  OODsaxei /altcli/  wbut  tlit-y  see  aright  r" 
.■ihukeip. ;  AouneC  US. 

*i.  Without  reason  ;  on  false  or  malicious 
grounds. 

"  O  falsely, /aUely  liiurdered  1' 

S/Mktsp. :  uthello,  V.  & 

falsely  discord,  a. 

Bot. :  Aj'i'li'-d  to  I'lants  the  corollas  of  wliifli 
are  all  bilabiate, 

falsely  -  radiate,  falsely  -  radiati- 
tonxi,a. 

Hot. :  Applied  to  plants  which  have  the 
corollas  of  the  margin  ligulate,  and  those  of 
the  centre  bilabiate. 

fiolsely-rlbbed,  a. 

Hot.  {Of  reticulated  leaves) :  Having  the  curved 
and  external  veins  both  or  either  cimfinent  in 
aline  parallel  to  the  margin.  Example,  the 
Myrtace*.     A  term  introduced  by  Lindley. 

f^ilsely  two-valved,  a. 

Bot. :  Imperfectly  two-valved  ;  having  two 
valves  with  an  origin  difTereut  from  that  of 
ordinary  valves.     {Paxton.) 

*f&ls'-en,  vA.    [False,  v.] 

f:^'se-nes8,   '*  fals-nesse,  *  fals-nis.  s. 

[Eng.  false  ;  -i^p^s.] 

1.  A  want  of  veracity;  falsehood,  untruth- 
fulness ;  as,  i\\ii  falseness  of  a  report. 

*  2.  Perfidy,  treachery,  duplicity,  dislo)'alty, 
treason. 


3.  Deceit,  deception,  double-dealing. 

"  Thunne  Jhii  to  .Tudftaaiid  to  the  Jewei  naid, 
Fnltneae  ich  fynde  in  thy  faire  Bpeche-" 

P.  Plowmmt,  p.  31S. 

*f^l'-ser,  *fal-sere,  *fal-sere,  s.  [Eng. 
fiili^e);  -«r.l    [FiLs^ARV.] 

1.  One  who  falsifies  or  alters. 

"  A  fithere  and  a  distroyere  or  npeirere  of  holi  scrip 
tare&r—WyrUffe:  CathoL  £pUtt«a.     (Pro!.) 

2.  A  deceiver,  a  liar. 

*'9nch  end.  perdie,  does  all  hem  reraayne. 
That  of  «wc\i  fnlssr a'  frieiKlHliip  bene  fnyne," 

Spenser:  Sheplierdx  Cnlftnier  (Mayf. 

•^I'se-ship.  •  fals-chipe, '  fals-shipe,  s. 

[Eiig.    false :     -ship.]       Fal.seness,    falsehood, 
treachery. 

"  Falsshipe  fatteth  and  maireth  wyth  myht" 

Political  Songs,  p.  150 

•  f^'-set,  s,    [Falsehood,] 

*  fal-Set'te,  a.  &  s.     [Falsetto.] 

A.  4s  adj.  :  Belonging  to,  or  having  the 
qualities  of  the  tone  called  Falsette  or  Falsetto. 

B.  As  S7ibstantive : 

Jihet.  :  A  high  or  shrill  tone  of  the  voice  ;  a 
cr>',  a  scieani. 

f&l-set'-to,  s.  &  n.  [Ital..  Sp.  Jalsete;  Fr. 
fanssct,  from  hat.  falsus  =  false.] 

A»  As  svhstaiitive: 

^f1tsic:  The  voices  of  both  men  and  women 
contain  two,  or,  as  defined  iu  the  MHliode  du 
Citant  rfit  ConservatoiTe  de  Mitsiqiie,  tliree 
registers— viz.  :  Chest  voice  {voce  di  jwtto), 
head  voice  (t^oce  di  testa),  and  a  third  which, 
as  being  forced,  or  non-natural,  is  called  by 
Italians  and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or 
*'  false  "  voice.  The  limits  of  these  are  by  no 
means  fixed.  In  every  voice  identical  notes 
can  be  produced  in  more  ways  thun  one,  and 
thus  each  register  can  be  extended  many 
degrees  beyond  its  normal  limits.  But  it  is 
all  but  impossible  for  a  singer  to  keep  both 
first  and  third  registers  iu  working  order  at 
the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor,  or 
alto  vnice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pro- 


nunciation, the  vowcLs  usually  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  7i,  or 
English  00,  in  which  the  falsetto  seems  to  be 
most  easily  producible.  {Grove :  Diet,  of 
Music.) 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Having  the  characteristics  of, 
or  jiroduced  aa  tlie  voice  described  in  A. 

fal'-si  cri'-men,  ?'/ir.    (Lat.,  =  the  crime  or 
charge  of  what  is  false  or  fraudulent.] 
Jaiw  : 

*  1.  A  fraudulent  subornation  or  conceal- 
ment with  intent  to  corneal  or  disguise  the 
truth,  or  make  things  appear  otherwise  than 
they  really  are  ;  as  in  swearing  falsely,  selling 
by  false  weights,  &c. 

2.  Forgery. 

fal-si-fi'-a-ble,  o.  [Lat.  falsify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  falsified  or  counterfeited  ; 
liable  to  be  counterfeited  or  lalsilied. 

fal-si-f i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  ;  ItaX.  falsificazione ; 
yp.  falsijicacion  ;  Port.  falsificagiSlo.] 
Z.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  false  or  falsifying  ;  the 
giving  to  anything  the  a]>pearance  of  some- 
thing whicli  it  is  not. 

2.  Wilful  misrepresentation,  or  misstate- 
ment. 

"  TTiU  Ijold  and  vMevt  falaification  of  the  doctrine 
ot  the  nWiniice.'—Wardurtou:   tVorks.  vil.  328. 

*  3.  Confutation. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Med. ;  A  fraudulent  imitation,  or  altera- 
tion of  an  aliment  or  medicine  bydifferent  ad- 
mixtures. It  is  also  called  Adulteration  and 
Sophistication. 

2.  Laiv: 

(1)  The  offence  of  falsifying  a  document  or 
record-     [Falsify.] 

(2)  In  equity,  the  showing  an  item  of  a 
charge  to  be  wrong. 

f4ls'-i-f  i-ca-tor.  s.     [Fr.  falsificatenr ;  Ital. 
falsificatore ;  8p.  &  Port,  falsijicador.] 
1.  One  who  falsifies  ;  a  liar  ;  a  falsifier. 

*  2.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false  ;  a 
confuter. 

fals'-i-f  i-er,  $.     [Eng.  falsify  ;  ■er.'] 

1.  One  who  falsifies,  counterfeits,  or  gives 
to  anything  the  appearance  of  sonietliing 
which  it  is  not. 

"  He  iaacommon/a^si/Iflr  of  thedoctoun.**— JeweU.' 
Replle  to  M  HnrUiiige.  p.  40T. 

2.  One  who  utters  or  contrives  falsehoods  ; 
a  liar. 

3.  One  who  proves  anything  to  be  false;  a 
confuter. 

fal8'"i-l^,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  falsifier ;  Sp.  falsificar  ; 
Ita].  falsificare,  from  hatt.  falsi fico,  from  falsus 
=  false,  and/ac(0  =  to  make.] 
A.  TTansitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  false ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  forge. 

"  The  Irish  hards  use  te  forge  and /(i?*(yj/ everything 
HS  they  liftV^Spcnacr  :  Present  Stale  qf  Ireland. 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  to  anything  which 
it  is  not,  to  give  a  false  or  spurious  appear- 
ance to. 

"  We  cftnnot  I  ttoxfalaifu  the  pedigree  of  thU  fierce 
people.'— fiurfcc;  CoiicilinCion  with  Ameriva. 

3.  To  confute  ;  to  disprove  ;  to  prove  to  be 
false  or  unsoiuid. 

"  That  lou^  aufce8sioii  of  confident  predictions  so 
signally /ii/«ificfi  hy  a  loug  succession  of  iudisputithle 
tRCt&"—3facaulay :  Hist.  Eng  .ch   xix. 

*  1.  To  violate ;  to  break  with  falseness  or 
unfaithfulness. 

"  Witli  8liftuie1es.H  front 
\t  falsify  yoMt  liroiuise." 

Cowper  :  Translations  from  Uomer. 

*  5.  To  break,  to  shatter. 

"  His  crest  is  raahed  away,  hia  ample  shield 
\a  falsified.'      Dryden  :  Virgil;  ^leidix.  1.095 

n.  La/w : 

1.  To  prove  to  be  false,  as  a  judgment ;  to 
avoid  or  defeat. 

2.  In  equity,  to  show  an  item  in  an  account 
to  be  wrong. 

*  B.  F^itrans. :  To  tell  h'es  ;  to  utter  or 
der-lare  what  is  false. 

"  If  the  EvangelisU  ImH  falsified  in  these  narratives 
it  is  infinitely  improbalile  that  the  enemies  of  tlie 
t'hriatian  religion,  who  conld  so  easily  have  eunviin;ed 
them  of  suoli  faiBlhcatiuti,  should  not  soutetinii^  i.'!* 
otlier  Imve  ohjected  it  against  the  truth  of  out  re- 
ligioU-"— S««f/i.-  Sermons,  vol.  xi.,  ser.  4. 


H  TofaUify  a  record: 

Imw:  To  iigure  or  deface  a  record  of  a 
court  of  justice,  as  by  obliterating  or  destroy- 
ing it ;  or  by  certifying  a  copy  of  a  document 
to  be  a  true  one,  wlien  it  is  known  to  be  falaa 
in  some  material  part. 

*  fals'-i-l^.  s.    [Fausifv,  v.] 

fencing:  An  edeetive  tlirust. 

*  f&ls'-ism,  s.  (Eng./«/s(0:  -ism.)  A  clear 
or  self-evident  falsity;  a  stateinent  the  falsity 
of  which  is  evident;  opposed  to  truism  (q.v.), 

fals' i-ty,  "fals-i-te,  ■  fals-tc,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

fahite,  fi'oin  Lat.  foUitv-',  frofn  fulaitg ;  Fr. 
faussete  ;  Ital.  falsitd  ;  Sp.  falsedad  ;  Port. 
/alsidade.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false  or  contrary  to 
the  truth  or  the  facts  ;  untruth,  falseness. 


2.  That  wln'ch   is  false  or  untrue  ;  an  im- 

trutii ;  a  lie  ;  a  falseliood  ;  a  false  assertion. 

"Here  and  there fonu  Aue»    now    find   a  man   who 

knows,  Rs  of  old,  that  tliis  world  is  a  tnitli,  and  no 

phinsil.ility  n\id  faltily.'—Carli/le  :    fferoes  *   //«r»> 

Worship,  led.  v. 

*  3.  Treachery,  perfidy,  dishonesty. 

"Dllexit  Sir  Adamgilerieaml/.i'/''"." 

/lohert  de  Brtinne.  p.  247. 

^  For  the  difference  between  falsity  and  «n- 
trntk,  see  Untruth. 

•  falt»  s.    [Fault.] 

*  fal-ten,  s.     [Gael,  faltan.]    A  61Iet,  a  band 
for  the  liead. 

fal -ter  (1\  *  fal  tren,  •  fal-tryn,  *  faul- 

ter,    fol-tre,    v.i.    &   (.     [From   an   O.    Fr. 
falter;  Sp.  &  Port. /o/(ar=  to  be  deficient; 
S>p.faltare.] 
A.  Inti-ausitive : 

*  1.  To  stumble,  to  miss  one's  footing. 


*  2.  To  give  way,  to  totter,  to  tremble ;  to 
be  weak  or  unsteady. 


3.  To  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of  words  ;  to 
etannner,  to  stutter ;  to  apeak  with  a  broken 
or  trembling  utterance. 

4.  To  hesitate. 

•■  Why  sliould  I  falter  thus  to  tell." 

Hemant :  Tale  qf  the  Secret  TribumA 

5.  To  fail  in  utterance. 

"When   holy  stiuins.  fiora  life's  pure  fount  whlcti 
si'vung. 
Breatlied    with    deep    reverence,    falter    on    hit 
tongue."  Remans:  /fartmoor. 

*  6.  To  fail  in  any  act  of  the  understanding. 
"  An  exact  ohser^'ation  of   tbelr  several   waya  ol 
faltering. "—  Locke. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  with  hesitation  or 
stammering. 

"  Here  Probas  came,  the  rising  fray  to  quell. 
And  here  hefaltered  forth  his  last  farewell." 

Byron  :  Childish  Kecollectiont. 

H  For  the  difference  between  to  falter  and  to 
hesitate,  see  Hesitate. 

l^*-ter  (2),  vJ.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  sift,  to 
screen  ;  to  cleanse  by  sifting. 

"  Barley  for  malt  moat  be  V«ld,  dry.  eweet,  and  clean, 
faltered  from  fouluess,  aeeds,  and  oata."— Mortimer : 
Biisbaridry. 

l^'-ter-Ing,  *  fal-trlng,  pr.  pan,  a.  &  «. 
[Falter  (1),  r.] 

A.  &  B,  .4  s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C-  As  «?(6>(. :  The  act  of  stumbling,  hesi- 
tating, or  stammering, 

"Tlie  deIt(|nlQin  and  faltering  of  our  spirits."— ffil- 
liiighevk  i  Suntt^m^  pL  233. 

fal'-ter-ing-li?,  cdr.  (Eng.  /altering ;  -ly.] 
In  a  faltering,  hesitating,  or  staunnering  man- 
ner ;  with  a  trembling  or  broken  voice. 

"  Then  Philip,  staudiiie  up.  Bnid.  falteTingty." 

Trtinys;n  :  Enoch  Arden,  283. 

*  fal'-tive,  o.   [O.yr.faultif.fatdtivf.]  Faulty. 

"And  <iuha'r  it  l>eis  f'Milyu  f  I'tive,  to  furbid  Hie 
santyne.  nuder  the  p.iiii  ol  esL-heating  th:iirof  ;L!a  nft  us 
he  beis  fuiidyue/uiii'w.-— iSeuf  of  Cause,  A.  H96  ;  Blu^ 
lilaiikef.  p.  14. 

fia'-liinf.  s.  pi.    [Fr] 

fieol.  :  A  Fi-eueh  provincial  term  for  the 
shelly  Tertiary  (Upper  Miocene)  strata  of 
Touraine  and  the  Loire,  which  lesemble  tlie 
cra^  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Thungli  gener- 
ally  composed   of  shelly  sand   and   marl,  ia 


b^I.  boy;  pout,  j<5^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -slon  -  zhiin.    -cloas.  -tlous,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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some  distrinta  they  form  a  soft  building-stone, 
chiefly  coiiiiiosed  of  an  a^<,'regatft  of  broken 
shells,  bryozoa,  corals,  and echinodenuH,  united 
by  a  ciilrareous  cement.  They  occur  in  scat- 
tered patches,  rarely  more  tiian  50  feet  in 
thickness.  The  fossils  are  chieHy  marine,  but 
there  occur  also  land  and  fresh-wntcr  shells, 
and  the  remains  of  numerous  mammals. 

•  falwe.  a.  &  s.    [Fallow,  a.  &  s.] 

fSilx.  a.     [Lat.  =  a  sickle,  a  scytlie.J 

Aiiat. :  Anything  shaped  like  a  sickle  or 
scythe.  Specially,  the  fnlx  cerfhri,  wliich  dii)S 
down  between  the  two  hemisjiberes  of  the 
cerebrum  nearly  to  tJie  corpus  calloaum,  and 
the  falx  cerebelli,  which  descends  from  the 
dura  mater  into  the  longitudinal  fissure  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
{Quain.) 

•  falyyn,  v.i.    [Fail,  v.] 

"  t'ali/yn  or  faylyo.     Df/lcio."— Prompt.  Pare. 

•  tsLjn^  '  fame^  s.    [Foam.] 
f&'-ma,  s.    [Lat] 

Lat.  Myth. :  The  personification  of  Rumour. 

fama  claznosa,  s. 

Scotch  Ecclesiastical  Law : 

Lit. :  A  loud  or  notorious  rumour  or  scandal ; 
hence,  any  scandalous  report  concerning  any 
minister,  office-bearer,  or  member  of  a  church, 
on  which  proceedings  may  be  taken  by  a  ses- 
sion or  presbytery,  independently  of  any 
specific  charge  made  by  an  individual  accuser. 

•  fam'-a.-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  fama=  reputation, 
good  name,  and  credo  =  to  kill,  destroy.]  A 
slanderer  ;  one  who  destroys  the  good  name  of 
anotlier. 

•  fa-ma'-9ion.  s.  [Lat.  diffaviatio.\  Slander, 
detiuiiution. 

■■  For  fals  fumajjioru  and  fayned  lawez." 

Earlj/  English  Alfit.  Poems;  Cleanneia.  189. 

'fam'-ble,  v.i.     [Fumble.]    To  stammer. 

"  '•o  famble,  fumble,  to  snaffle  Iti  the  mouth  .  .  as  a 
child  tbat  but  begiuiiea  to  speak.    Begayer  "—Cotgrave. 

'faxn'-ble,  s.    [Famble,  v.]    The  hand. 


*  famble -cheats*  s.  pi.   Gloves,  or  rings. 
iSlanq) 

*  famble-crop.  s.    The  first  stomach  in 
ruminating  animals. 

*fame  (1),  s.     [Foam,  s.] 

f&me  (2),  5.  [Fr.  ;  Sp..  Port.,  &  Ital.  fama, 
fiom  Lat.  favia  ~  report,  from  for  =  to  speak  ; 
GT.i^rjfjiT)  (pheuie),  in  Doric,  dial.  0d/ia(pAarna), 
from  (i)T)^ii  (phinii)  =  to  say,  speak.] 

*  1.  Public  rumour  or  rei)ort. 


2.  Report  or  opinion  widely  diflTused  ;  repu- 
tation, renown  ;  notoriety  or  celebrity,  favour- 
able or  unfavourable. 

"  At  the  very  moment  at  which  his/ams  and  glory 
rcHched  their  highest  ipoiuV—Macautai/ :  But.  Eng., 
ch.  xi. 

*  3.  Disgrace. 

Thiw  gode  men  faUen  oft  in  fama 
For  thise  wautuue  iirestes," 

Political  Songs,  p.  828, 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fame, 
reputation,  aud  renojvn :  "Fame  ...  is  the 
most  noisy  and  uncertain  ;  it  rests  upon  re- 
port :  reputation  is  silent  and  solid  ;  it  lies 
morn  in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from 
observation.  Renown  .  .  .  signifies  the  re- 
verberation of  a  name  :  it  is  as  loud  as  fame, 
but  more  substantial  and  better  founded, 
hence  we  say  that  a  person's  fatne  is  gone 
abroad  ;  his  reputation  is  established  ;  and  he 
has  got  renown.  Fame  may  be  applied  to  any 
ot),iect,  good,  bad,  or  indi'fterent :  reputation 
is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  de- 
l)artment :  renown  is  employed  only  for  extra- 
ordinary men  and  brilliant  exploits." 

He  thus  discriminates  between /aine,  report, 
rumour,  and  hearsay  :  "  Fame  lias  a  reference 
to  the  thing  which  gives  birth  to  it ;  it  goes 
about  of  itself  without  any  apparent  instru- 
mentality. The  report  .  .  .  has  always  a 
reference  to  the  reporter.  Ruviour  .  .  .  has 
a  reference  to  the  flying  nature  of  words  that 
are  carried  ;  it  is  tlierefore  properly  a  flying 
rejiort.  Hearsaij  refers  to  the  receiver  of  that 
which   is   said  :    it  is  limited   tlierefore   to  a 


small  number  of  speakers  or  repoi-tera.  The 
fame  serves  to  foriri  or  establish  a  character 
either  of  a  person  or  a  thing|;  it  will  be  good 
or  bad,  according  to  circunistantrea.  .  .  .  The 
report  serves  to  communicate  informaMwi  of 
events  ;  it  maybe  more  or  less  correct  accord- 
ing to  the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the 
reporter:  the  mrnxfur  serves  the  purjmses  of 
fiction  .  .  .  the  hearmy  serves  for  informa- 
tion or  instruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect 
as  it  is  familiar."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fame  (3),  «.    [Fr.  /aim.]    Hunger. 

*  fame  (l),  v.i.    [Foam,  v.] 

*  fame  (2),    v.t.     [Low  Lat.  /aww,  from  Lat. 

favut.] 

1.  To  make  famous  or  renowned  ;  to  cele- 
brate. 

"  He  ■whtt/amed  tor  fre." 

£.  Ktiff.  AlUt.  Poemi;  Cleannest,  275. 

2.  To  defame,  to  slander. 

"  False  and  fekylle  wa«  that  wyght« 
Thut  lady  tor  t^j  /(tmet"      Trynmoure.  20. 

'fame  (3),  *  famen,  v.i.  [O.  Fr.  afamer.] 
To  famish,  to  staive. 

"  Steueu  wllle  va  traueile  and  famen  V9  to  dede." 
llobert  <U  Brunne,  p.  122. 

f^med,  a.  [Eng.  famie);  -ed.]  Much  talked 
of;  renowned,  celebrated,  not^d. 

"  With  the  most/am' (2  of  Iwautlea  there." 

Digby:  Elvira,  act  v. 

*f&me-full,  d.    [Eng. /aww  ; /"AOO   Famous, 
celebrated,  renowned. 
"  Whose  foaming  stream  Btrf  vea  proudly  to  compare. 
Even  In  the  hirth,  with  /ame/uir»t  flooda  that  are." 
Sylvester:  Du  Bartas,  day  Ui..  wk.  L,  377. 

*  f&me'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fame ;  -te.ss.]  With 
fame,  reputation,  or  renown  ;  unfamed. 

"  May  he  dye pttnelesa  and  forgot.' 

Beaum.  *  flet. :  Bonduca,  IlL  2. 

*  nime'-less-lj^,'  adv.  [Eng.  fameless;  -ly.] 
In  a  fameless  manner ;  without  fame  or  re- 
nown. 

"  f^m'-e-lick,  a.  [Family.]  Domestic,  do- 
mesticated. 

"  As  grave  a  (atherly/a»n#/icA-  coimteuance  us  ever  I 
aaw."— Ocwjay.-  Th^  AtheUt  {\^MU 

*  fa-mell,  a.    [Female.] 
"  fa-mell,  5.    [Family.] 

*  fam-i-lar-i-te,  s.    [FAMiLiARrrr.) 

*  fam-i-ler,  *  fam-u-ler,  a,    [Familiar.] 

fa-mil' -lar  (iar  as  yer),  '  fa-myl-lar, 
•  fa-myl-ler,  '  fam-u-ller,  a.  &  s.  [Fr, 
familier,  from  Lat.  familiaris  =  belonging  to 
a  family,  from /(TT7u7ia  =  a  household,  a  family; 
Sp.  &  Port,  familiar ;  ItaL  familiare,  famig- 
liare.'^ 
A^  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  household  or  family ; 
domestic. 

2.  Of  ordinary  or  everyday  nse  or  occur- 
rence ;  common. 

"  Let  but  that  be  consldertfd,  than  which  there  U 
not  any  thing  more  fnmiliar  unto  ua.  our  food."— 
Booker.-  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  L,  ch.  xvi. 

3.  Well-known  ;  brought  into  knowledge  by 
frequent  practice  or  custom. 

"  Familiar  in  their  mouths  a«  household  words." 
Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  iv.  8, 

^  Followed  by  to  before  the  person. 

"  Made /amilinr  to  me  and  to  my  aid." 

Skakesp. :  Pericles,  iil.  J. 

4.  Well  acquainted  ;  knowing  thoroughly. 

"The  mind  by  degrees  grow1ug/am«iar  with  some 
of  them  [ideas]  they  are  lodged  in  the  memory." — 
Locke. 

5.  Habituated  to  by  use  or  custom. 

"  Chauged  at  length,  and  to  the  place  confound 
In  temi^er  and  m  nature  will  receive 
Familiar  the  fierce  best,  and  void  of  pain." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ii.  217.19. 

6.  Well  known  as  a  friend ;  intimate ;  on 
friendly  terms. 

"We  are /ami/ jar  at  first" 

iStutkmp.  :  CymbeHn«.  I  6. 

H  It  is  followed  by  with  before  the  person 
with  whom  one  is  intimate. 

"  To  be  as  familiar  with  me  as  ray  dog," 

Shfikap.     2  Benry  IV..  iL  1 

7.  Having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of 
an  intimate  friend  ;  affable  ;  not  formal ;  easy ; 
unconstndned. 

"Be  \\to\x  familiar,  hut  by  no  means  vulgar." 

Shakeap.  :  Bamlet,  L  8. 

8.  Unduly  or  unlawfully  intimate. 

"  A  poor  man  found  a  priest /amrtiar  with  bis  wife." 
—CamdeiL     [Ugilvie.) 


9.  Easily  understood  ;  of  an  ordinary  kind; 
not  abstruse  or  far-fetched :  as,  a  favtiliar 
illustration. 

"  By  a  famtllttr  demonstration  of  the  working,"— 
Shaktrp. :  /.ot-^s  Cabour's  lost.  i.  2. 

10.  Attached  to  or  attending  on  a  person ; 
in  the  service  of  or  at  the  call  of  any  one. 

"  Thev  shall  say  unt^j  you.  Seek  unto  them  that  ha»« 
familiar  spirits,  and  unto  wlzardft  that  peep  and 
nnitUr.  ■— /iui«A  vili.  IB. 

B.  A 8  substantive  : 

1.  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

*  1.  An  intimate  or  close  friend  or  conv 
panion  ;  one  long  acquainted. 

"  He  thereuiKfU  called  Iwick  hla  famUiars,  and  mk 
elrynking  till  It  was  two  hount  after  dwlicht."— 
BreiiUe.   Quliilits  Curtiiu.  (o,  227. 

2.  Easy,  unconstrained  language. 

"Oiv«  UB  thU  extellcut  model  o(  the /ami/i/ir."— 
Pope:  Letters.    (Apiwndix  | 

3.  A  demon  or  spirit  .supposed  to  attend  ak 
a  call ;  a  familiar  spirit. 

•'  Wliere  la  Pucelle  now? 
I  think  her  oMifitmiliar  is  asleep." 

.Shakesp. :  l  Henry  VI.,  HL  & 

•  4.  The  assistant  of  a  magician  or  witch. 

"  VouchBAfe  to  make  me  your  famittar."—Cotarav0. 

IL  Ch.  Hist. :  In  the  Court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion an  officer  employed  in  apj)rehending  an(| 
imi)risoning  the  accused,  so  called  from  tho 
circumstance  that  he  was  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  the  society,  aud  thus  made,  as  It 
were,  one  of  the  family. 

H  For  the  difference  between  familiar  and 
frff,  see  Free. 

faznlllar-spirit,  s.  The  same  as  Fa- 
miliar, li.  :i. 

fa-mil-i&r  -i  tj^,  •  fam-1  lar-i-te,  •  to- 
mll-i-ar-i-tle.  ■  fam-y-ly-ar-y-tye,  s. 

[Fr.  familiarite,  from  Lat.  familiariias,  from 
familiaris:  ^l>,  /"mitiaridad  ;  Port,  familiari' 
dade ;  \ia.\.  familiarita.] 

1.  Acquaintance  ;  habitude  ;  use. 

"A  terror  which  familiarity  Boon  dimioished.'-^ 
liacaitUiy  :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  v\. 

2.  Intimate  acquaintance  ;  close  friendship; 

Intimacy. 

"  To  renewe  their  old  love  and  famylyarytye."— 
Bnll     Benry  VI.  (an   12).  Jf'jrurytj-*. 

3.  Ease  of  writing  or  speaking ;  freedom 
from  restraint. 

"  Th.it  freedom  a.jxA  familiarity  ol  style,  which  w« 
have  taken  up  in  our  correspondence. "—Pope  ■  Letter 
to  B.  Cromvetl  (ITIOJ. 

fa-mil-lar-iz-a'-tlon  (iar  as  yer),  s.    [Eng. 
familiariz{e) ;  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  familiarizing  or 
making  accustomed  to  or  acquainted  with 
anything. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  familiarized  w 
accustomed  to  anything. 

"  I  would  read  to  it  with  proper /ami7iania/tonith« 
most  striking  iiarts."— J/r.  Carter :  Letters,  iiL  12«. 

Ca-mil'-iar-ize   (lar  as  yer),  v.t.    [Pn 
familiariser.} 

1.  To  make  familiar,  well  acquainted  or 
intimate  ;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  :  as,  To 
familiarize  men's  minds  with  certain  doc- 
trines. 

2.  To  make  acquainted  or  conversant  by 
practice  or  use. 

t  3.  To  make  familiar  or  well-known. 

'•  To  familiarise  it  .  .  .  between  na  as  mnch  as  I 
can."— If'otfon.'  Remains. -p.  478. 

f  4.  To  make  familiar  or  affable;  to  bring 
down  from  a  state  or  position  of  lofty 
superiority. 

"  The  genius  smiled  upon  me  with  a  i<nk  of  oom- 
passion  aud  atTahility  thut  familiarized  h.'ui  to  my 
imajfiuatiou."— .4Jrf(.ion  ;  Sjjectator,  No.  I5&. 

fa-mil -iar-ly'   (iar   as  yer),  adv.     [Eng. 

favuliar ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  familiar  manner  ;  in  a  manner  indi- 
cating long  acquaintance  or  use. 

2.  In  an  easy,  unceremonious  manner  ;  in  a 
nianuer  befitting  close  or  intimate  friends; 
without  constraint. 

"Once  they  had  been  on  good  terms,  and  bad  written 


3.  Commonly,  frequently  ;  not  unusually. 

"  Lesser  mists  and  fogs  than  those  which  coverwd 
Greece  with  so  long  durkjiess.  do  familiarly  present 
our  senses  with  as  great  alteratioua  in  the  sun  and 
mooJi."— /ialeigh  :  History. 

'  fa-mil -iar-ness  (iar  as  yer),  s.  [Fng 
fam  iliar ;  -;ifS5.  J  The  quality  or  state  of  bsiug 
familiar ;  familiarity. 


fcrtte.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.   sir.  marine ;   go,  p<f t 
or,  wore,  wglf.  work,  who.  son;   mute.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;   try.  Syrian,    se.  Ge  =  e;    ev  =  a.     qu^kw. 
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•  to  -  mil' -  lar  -  ^  (iar  as  yer),  o.  [Lat. 
Xi'iiiliiiJ'is,  from^iTiti/ia.J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  lumsehold  or  family  ;  doineatic. 

"  Firatasaortiiig  into  hia/nmtfiViry  power  the  right 
of  JuHt  divorce.""— itfiWoH  ;  f>ijctrin«  of  Divorce,  hk..  11., 
ch.  xxL 

•  fam'-i-li^m,  s.  [Lat. /umiZ(ia);  Eng.  suff. 
•ism.']    Tlie  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Familists. 


fa,m'-i-llSt,  s.  [Lat.  famil(ia) ;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 
1.  Ch.  Hist.  tC  EcdesioL:  A  sect  whicli  aro.so 
in  Holland  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteentli 
ociilury,  and  taught  that  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion consisted  in  the  feelings  of  divine  love, 
hf-nce  they  were  otherwise  aUled  the  Family 
of  Love  (q.v.). 
*  2.  The  head  of  a  family ;  a  family  man. 

•  ^m-i-lis'-tic,  *fam~i-Us'-t2Ck,  *fam- 
i-lis'-tic-al,  «.  [Eng.  fnmilist;  -ic;  -aL] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Familists. 

"Thoae  Sempliick.  Anabajiti stick  and  Familisdck 
Hyherholea.  "—aauden  :  Tears  qf  the  Church,  p.  lyS. 

i&xn'-i-ly,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  famille,  from  Lat. 
familia  =  a  household,  from  faimihis  =  a 
servant,  from  Osean  famel  =  a  servant,  from 
faavui  =  a  liouse  ;  cf.  Sans,  dhdman  =  an 
abode,  a  house,  from  the  root,  dhd  =  to  set, 
to  place  ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  familia ;  Ital. /amig/ia.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Those  who  live  in  the  same  house  collec- 
tively ;  a  household  including  parents, 
children  ^nd  servants. 

"Her  [the  Infanta's] /ami^i/  is  aettUng  apace,  and 
most  of  her  ladies  and  officers  are  known  already," — 
Sowell :  Letters,  p.  132. 

2.  The  parents  and  children  living  together. 

3.  The  chihlren  as  distinguished  ft-ora  the 
parents  :  as,  He  has  a  large /ami??/. 

4.  Those  who  can  trace  their  descent  from 
one  common  progenitor ;  a  race  ;  a  tribe  ; 
kindred ;  lineage. 

"To  advance 
Thy  name  and  honoural>le/ami7j/."' 

Shnkesp.  :  Tiltit  Androntcua,  I.  2. 

*  5.  The  human  race. 

"  Of  whom  the  whole  f amity  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named."— £'johesift»«,  iii.  15. 

6.  A  society  ;  a  body  ;  a  class. 

"  Those  only  who  were  adoiited  into  their  [the 
Familista"] /ami/if  were  elected."  — fiaAsr  .■  Chronicle 
(an.  1602|. 

7.  A  collection,  body,  or  union  of  states, 
nations,  or  peoples. 

*•  By  the  ntixturea  of  three  branches  of  the  great 
Teutonic  /amily  with  each  other."— J/ucaw^ay  ;  Hist. 
Eng.,  ch.  i. 

8.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy  ;  lineage  ; 
line  of  ancestors. 

"  Of  the  family  of  Isaac  Oliver  I  And  no  certain 
account." — Walpole  :  Anecdote*  of  Painting,  vol.  i., 
ch.  vii. 

9.  Honourable  descent ;  noble  or  respect- 
able lineage  :  as,  a  man  ol  family. 

II.  Technically : 
1.  Biology: 

(1)  Zool.:  An  assemblage  of  genera  or  of 
sub-families  akin  to  each  other,  and  naturally 
grouping  themselves  around  a  typical  genus*. 
Madeay,  Swainson,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  the  now  abandoned  Quinary  system,  intro- 
duced great  precision  into  classiflcation,  and 
considered  that  in  Zoology  there  were  nine 
ranks  or  grades  in  a  natural  classification  of 
animals— viz.,  (I)  Kingdom,  (2)  Sub-kingdom, 
(3)  Class,  (4)  Order,  (5)  Tribe,  ((i)  Family, 
(7)  Sub-family,  (8)  Genus,  (9)  Sub-genus. 
Families  were  uniformly  made  to  end  in  Mod. 
Lat.  'idee,  from  Gr.  elSo^  (eidos)  =  form. 
This  termination  for  a  zoological  family  still 
almost,  though  not  quite,  univer-sally  prevails. 
Other  terms  are  sometimes  intercalated  in 
both  zoology  and  botany,  viz.,  sub-class,  sub- 
order, &c. 

(2)  Bot.  :  Here  the  term  is  used  with  less 
precision,  and  with  divers  meanings.  Most 
commonly  it  is  made  synonymous  with  order  : 
thus  the  Euphorbiaceous  Order  and  the  Eu- 
phorbiaceous  Family  are  the  same.  In  the 
Encyclopcedic  Dictionary  Family  has  been  used 
after  the  analogy  of  zoological  nomenclature 
lor  those  groups  of  plants  which  terminate  in 
-id(e :  thus  the  Orchidaceie  are  called  an 
order  ;  its  primaiy  division  Malaxea-,  Epiden- 
drege,  &e.,  tribes;  and  the  division,  Ac,  of 
them  Liparidae,  De:idrobidfe,  &c.,  families. 

2.  Phil.:  A  group  of  cognate  languages. 


We  have  called  a  certain  body  of  languaKes  a 
famihj.  the  linio-PIurupuiiii,  Tbn  name  family  waa 
afplied  t"  It  by  ulnct  analogy  with  the  use  of  tlio 
itaiiif  term  clsewhiTe;  the  liiii|,-ita^e^  In  question  liiid 
beeu  found,  on  coiniwteiit  uxaiiiiiiatlon,  to  show  goud 
evidence  of  descent  from  a  conniioii  auceator."— 
Whitney:  Life  A  Growth  of  I.unguagc.  ch.  xll. 

3.  Med. :  Family  diseases,  called  also  here- 
ditary diseases,  are  those  inherited  from  pro- 
genitors, or  those  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
which  is  in  the  coustitution. 

■I.  Chem.  :  A  group  of  compounds  having  a 
common  element.  Thus  tlie  several  members 
of  tlie  alcohol  family  agree  in  containing  the 
radical  ethyl. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  family  : 
as,  a.  family  sent,  family  connections,  &c. 

TT  Arms  of  family: 

Her. :  Those  arms  received  by  some  distin- 
guished person,  and  borne  with  moditications 
by  all  his  descendants. 

%  Crabbthus  discriminates  between /ami^iv. 
house,  lineage,  and  racn:  " /foffse  figurativeiy 
denotes  those  who  live  in  the  .same  house,  and 
is  commonly  extended  in  its  signification  to 
all  that  passes  under  the  same  roof:  hence 
we  rather  say  tliat  a  woman  manages  her 
family;  that  a  man  rules  his  house.  The 
family  is  considered  as  to  its  relationships  ; 
the  number,  union,  condition  and  quality  of 
its  members  :  the  house  is  considered  more  as 
to  what  is  transacted  within  its  walls.  We 
speak  of  a  numerous  family,  a  united  or  an 
affectionate  family,  a  mercantile  house ;  the 
hoiise  (meaning  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Parliament).  In  an  extended  application  of 
these  words  they  are  made  to  designate  tlie 
quality  of  the  individual,  in  which  case  family 
bears  the  same  familiar  and  indiscriminate 
sense  as  before  :  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur.  When  we  consider  the  family  in 
its  domestic  relations,  in  its  habits,  manners, 
connections  and  circumstances,  we  speak  of 
a  genteel  family,  a  respectable  family,  the 
royal  family :  but  when  we  consider  it  with 
regard  to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions, 
its  titles  and  its  power,  then  we  denominate 
it  a  house,  as  an  illustrious  house;  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  of  Brunswic-k,  or  of  Hanover ;  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  Family  includes  in 
it  every  circumstance  of  connection  and  rela 
tionship ;  lineage  respects  ouly  consanguinity  : 
family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval ;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Race,  from  the  Latin 
radix,  a  root,  denotes  the  origin  or  that  which 
constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alli- 
ance ;  a  race  supposes  no  closer  connection 
than  what  a  common  property  creates.  Family 
is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  : 
race  is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including 
all  mankind,  as  the  human  race;  or  particular 
nations,  as  the  race  of  South-sea  Islanders  ;  or 
a  particular  family,  as  the  race  of  the  Hera- 
clides  :  from  Hercules  sprang  a  race  of  heroes." 
{Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  family-head,  s. 

Na'it. :  An  old  name  for  the  stern  of  a 
vessel  when  it  was  surmounted  by  several 
full-length  figures. 

Family  of  Love,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  Christian  sect  founded  about 
A.D.  154(5  in  the  Netherlands  by  Henry  Nicolai, 
or  Nicolas  of  Munster,  who,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edward  VI.,  passed  over  to  England 
and  .joined  the  Dutch  Church  in  London.  He 
regarded  himself  as  a  chosen  servant  of  God 
by  whom  a  new  revelation  was  to  be  made  to 
the  world.  He  considered  doctrine  as  of  little 
importance,  but  the  possession  of  piety  and 
love  all  in  all.  His  followers,  though  as  a 
rule  quite  moral,  were  cheerful  to  an  extent 
wliieh  gave  offence  to  some.  In  1575  they 
laid  a  confession  of  their  faith  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  applied  unsuccessfully  for  tolera- 
tion. In  15S0,  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
Council  made  an  effort  to  suppress  them.  They 
were  denounced  by  proclamation,  and  their 
books  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  October  1580. 
In  1(304  and  1645,  Blunt  says  that :  "  Fami- 
lists were  extreme  Antinomians.  Strype  men- 
tions two  sections  of  them,  the  Family  of  the 
Slount,  and  the  Family  of  tlie  Essentialists, 
who  denied  the  existence  of  sin.  There  was 
thus  gross  immorality  among  them,  and  Penn 
and  Baxter  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their 
excesses."  (Blunt :  Diet,  of  Sects,  £c.)  Among 
those  who  wrote  against  them  were  Henry 
Moore  and  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Quakers.  They  were  also  called  Familists(q.v.). 


family-man,  .1.  One  who  leads  a  do- 
mestic life;  one  who  ha-s  a  family  or  hou8ft< 
hold. 

family-tie,  s.  The  bond  of  union  and 
afftction  between  members  of  the  same  family 

family-way,  s.    A  state  of  pregnancy. 

H  //(  the  family -way  :  Pregnant. 

f^m'-ine.    "fam-yn,    "fam-yne,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  famine,    from    Low    Lat.   * famina,   from 
Lat.  fames  —  hunger  ;  Fr.  faim ;  O.  Sp.  /awi*.] 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Scarcity  of  fond  ;  dearth  ; 
great  distress  for  want  of  food  ;  destitution. 

"  Famine  and  mea^e  wniit  besieged  na  round." 

Pope:  Homer:  Odywy  xii.  SM. 

2.  Hid. :  lu  the  hotter  countries  rain  is  not 
dift'uscd.  as  in  England  pretty  uniformly  over 
the  year,  but  is  nearly  limited  to  one  portion 
of  it.  In  India,  for  example,  the  rainy  season 
lasts  four  months,  and  then  there  are  eight  of 
dry  weather.  Wherever,  in  such  regions,  no 
means  are  taken  to  store  the  water  for  the 
jiurpose  of  irrigation,  drought  great  enough  to 
be  destructive  to  crops  will  sooner  or  later 
take  place  and  famine  supervene.  Of  such  a 
drought  and  dearth  there  is  a  highly  grajihic 
description  in  Jer.  xiv.  1-6.  Many  famines 
are  recorded  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xii.  10.  xxvi.  1, 
xh.  54-57  ;  Ruth  i.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xxl.  1 ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  2-6  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  3  ;  Jer.  Hi.  6).  Most 
of  these  were  produced  by  drought,  others  by 
sieges  or  other  military  operations.  India  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  famines.  Mr.  Mill  men- 
tions one  between  A.D.  1640  and  1655,  which 
extended  all  through  India  and  beyond  it ;  one 
in  the  Deccan  in  1661  ;  one  in  Bengal  in  1770, 
which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  one-third  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  large  and  very  populous 
province ;  these  were  produced  by  drought. 
One  in  Madras  in  1782  arose  from  the  ravages 
of  Hyder  Ali's  army,  aiore  recent  Indian 
famines  were  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
in  1S37-8,  when  it  is  said  that  more  than 
800,000  people  died  ;  in  Bengal  and  Orissa  in 
1865-6,  when  about  a  million  perished  ;  in 
Bengal  in  1874,  which  was  so  successfully 
grappled  with,  but  at  an  exf)ense  of  about  six 
million  pounds  of  money,  that  few  died  ;  and 
finally  one  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Mysore, 
in  1866-7,  less  successfully  treated,  for  the 
deaths  are  by  some  estimated  at  half  a  million. 
A  portion  of  the  Indian  revenues  are  now 
annually  .set  aside  to  constitute  a  famine  fund 

Famines  have  occurred  in  Europe  in  ancient 
and  medigeval,  and  in  modern  times.  England 
was  visited  by  them  in  1087,  1251,  1315,  1335, 
1353,  &c.  Famines  have  several  times  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  on  which  tlie  people  depended  for 
subsistence.  The  most  notable  one  waa  that 
in  1846,  which  ltd  to  the  abolition  of  the  Cxjro 
Laws  (q.v.).  The  United  States  have  been  free 
from  famines,  but  have  done  much  to  relieve 
distress  arising  from  them  elsewhere. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  famine  ; 
occurring  in  or  characteristic  of  a  time  of 
famine. 

"WTieat  waa  at  seventy  ihillings  the  quarter,  which 
would  even  now  be  considered  as  almost  &  faming 
price.'— .1/uc.iu/hj/,-  ffist.  £ng..  ch.  iii 

famine-fever,  5. 

Medical: 

1.  Typhus  fever. 

2.  Relapsing  fever. 

famine-pined,  a.  Wasted  by  famine. 
(Dryden  :   Virgil;  Georgic  iv.  362.) 

fam'-ish,  *  fam-ysh,  v.i.  &.  t.  [Formed  with 
sulf.  -ish,  from  the  base  fam-  seen  in  O.  Fr. 
af  inter,  Fr.  affamer,  by  analogy  with  la7iguish, 
dt:molish,  &c.  The  base /aTrt-  is  from  Lat. /aina 
=  hunger.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  ;  to  suffer  from 
deprivation  of  food. 

"Yon  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than /amuA'" 
—S/uikefp. :  Coriolaniis,  i.  1, 

2.  To  die  of  hunger  or  want  of  food. 

"All  the  race 
Of  Israel  here  \\&d  famished,  had  not  God 
Rained  from  heaven  manna." 

Milton  :  P.  Ji,.  ii.  311. 

*  n.  Fig.  :  To  be  or  become  exhausted  ;  to 
faint. 

■'  The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  right«C(W 
to  famish."— Proverbs  \.  3, 


b6il,  b6^:  poiit,  J6#l:  cat,  9611,  chorus.  9hm,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist. 
-elan. -tlan  =  Shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion,   sion  =  zhun.    tlous, -clous, -sious  =  shiis.    -We. -die.  kc. 


ph  =  t 
bel.  del. 


^030 


famishment— fan 


B>  Transitive: 
1.  LiUixtlly : 

1.  To  rciiuce  to  great  straits  liy  depiivation 
of  food  ;  to  distress  by  famine  or  dearth. 

"The  laiid  of  Egypte  iiml  the  laud  of  Omaaii  were 
fnmii»hud  byreaaim  uf  tbederth,"— fl*fi/«(16Slt,<"Ct)<-a((( 
xlvii. 

2.  To  kill  with  liuiiger  or  starvation  ;  to 
starve. 

" Wliftt,  did  lie  marry  me  tofamith  me'f'—Shakeip.: 
Tamitiff  of  Vttt  :ihrew.  iv.  3. 

*  3.  To  reduce,  force,  or  compel  by  famine. 

"He  hsukf-imUhat  pJiria  luto  m.  Burrender  "— Burfce.- 
On  the  t'renf.h  tifvolurian. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  anything  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  lifL-. 

"  FumWied  him  of  breAtli.  if  not  of  bread-" 

J/iUon:  P.  i.,  XIL78. 

2.  To  affent  with  extreme  cold. 

*  3.  To  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 

■■That  werp  nectar 
Uuto  my  famUhed  Biirits." 

Den  JontoH  :  S<-Janu*.  Iv.  L 

"fZlm'-ish-ment,   *  fam-ysh-ment.  s 

[Eug. /{itiis/i ;    -ineul.'\      Thr-  stjite  or  pain  of 
extieuie  hunger  <tr  want  of  food  ;  famine. 

"And  Ellah  went  to  shew  lilin  eelfe  unto  Ahali,  for 

there   w.-ts  a  irreat  famyihnient   ill    Sum  a  ria,"— fli/tJa 

(15.il),  J  A'iitifs'xviii. 

•  fa-mos'-i-tsT,  s.  [Fr.  famosiU,  from  Lat. 
Jtimositan,  from  /((niojn(5=  famous;  Ital.  fa- 
mositii.]    Fame,  renown,  celebrity. 

f&in'-OUS,  *fani-OUSe,  a.  [Fr.  fameux,  from 
Lat. /»?»'):;(is  —  renowned  or  noted,  either  for 
good  or  ill ;  Jama  =  fame,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ital.  /aT/K^so.)    [Fame,  s.] 

1.  Renowned,  celebrated,  much  talked  of, 
distinguished,  illustrious. 

•■  There  was  a  clerke.  oiie  Lacios, 
A  courtier,  a/nmoua  man.''  Gower.  v. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  /or  before  the  thing  for 
which  one  is  famed. 

"  He  conaiUtfd  several  men /rt^nofj^riTr  their  skill  in 
polite  Utci-ature."— J/usoJi  ■    Life  of  ^ons.  Du  Freitiny. 

3.  Noted,  much  spoken  of,  conspicuous, 
whether  for  good  or  ill ;  notorious. 

",  Meiiecnit«3  and  Mcuaa,  favtous  pirates, 
Htike  the  een  serve  tbeiu." 

Sh<tkcsp. :  A  utoity  A  Cleopatra,  1.  4. 

•4.  Of  good  character,  trustworthy ;  opposed 
to  inf(i»ioiis.     (Scotch.) 

"He  that  maid  the  rcQuisitiounfor  saiftie  of  his 
ewiu  corn  is,  may  anise  twa  or  thr<;  of  liia  uichtbouris, 
famous  Hiid  unsusiifct  men.  cum  and  iustlie  teiml  tlie 
Bnmiu,  and  tlmireft«r  letd  fuid  8ta,k  the  teiudis  U|)<'U 
tiie  1,'ruiiud  of  the  landis  quhalr  they  grew.  "—A.  I5j.s, 
Balfour-  Pnicf..  p.  145. 

*  5.  Injurious  to  the  character  of  another  ;  li- 
t)ellnus, ralnniniatoiy,  slanderous, defamatory. 

"That  n.t  maiier  of  m.'ui  mak,  write,  or  imprent  oiiy 
bnils.wrltin)jU,urli:>Ilulis,/fi(iioiisorsclauderoustooiiy 
perH"tnna|iirilHiili>Plciiiiioial."— fl'i//our.'  Pract  ,p.  537. 

H  Crabb  thus  diseriminates  between ^mous, 
eehhrnial,  rcnovmcd,  and  illustriovs:  "Famous 
is  a  tiTin  of  indelinito  import :  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dis- 
honour, sim-e  it  is  cmpUiyed  inditferently  as 
an  epithet  fur  things  praiseworthy  or  other- 
wise :  it  is  till-  only  one  of  these  terms  whieli 
may  i)e  used  in  a  bad  sense.  The  others  risi; 
In  a  gradually  good  sense.  The  celehraicd  is 
founded  upon  merit  and  the  display  of  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences;  it  gains  the  subject 
respect :  the  renowned  is  founded  upon  tlie 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities, 
upon  siu';eessful  exertions  and  an  accordance 
with  public  opinion  ;  it  brings  great  honour 
or  glory  to  the  subject:  the  illustrious  is 
founded  ui>on  those  snlid  qualities  whicli  not 
only  render  one  known  but  distinguished;  it 
ensures  regard  and  veneration.  A  person  may 
maybe/  nwus  for  his  eccentricities  ;  ccklirated 
as  an  3i"tist,  a  writer,  or  a  player;  renoxmed 
as  a  warnor  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  as  a 
pnnee,  a  statesman,  or  a  senator,"  (Cmhh : 
Enih  Synmi.) 

*  fa' -moused,  a.  [Eng.  famous;  -ed.]  Cele- 
brated, renowned,  illustrious,  noted. 

"The  i»aiuful  vraxiior famouseiZ  for  fight," 

iihukesp. :  Sonnet  25. 

|&'~mou3-l^,  (fdv.    [Eng. /imoHs;  -hj.] 

*  1.  By  common  report,  notoriously  ;  com- 
ZDonty. 

"As  tor  the   ivligion  <if  Mahomet,   it  \a  famom!!/ 
known  to  h.-ive  imvu  idiuited  hy  force  ivt  first." — THllot- 
to't :  Sertnoiis,  v.,I.  i..  ser,  id 
2.   In    a  fiinmus,   lenowued,   or  illustrious 
mawnei  ;  with  ^jr-^'at  lame  or  iTiiown. 

iiily  ennclied 


■Then  this!, 
With  I'ulilic  K^^^ 


Shiikesi'-  :  Kiclutnl  III..  II.  \ 


3.  Capitiilly,  very  well,  Bplendldly.   {Slang.) 

'  fa'-mofis  neSB,  «.  [Eng.  famous ;  •ntss.] 
TIic  ({uality  of  being  foinouH  ;  fame,  renown, 
celebrity. 


*  f&m'-u-lar.  *  fam'-U-ler,  a.  Sl  a.  [Fami- 
liar. ]  ' 

*  l&in'-U-ldte,  v.t.  [Lat.  famvlatus,  pa.  p;ir. 
of  f<tmaUtr,  from  famulia  =  a  servant.]  To 
serve.     (Cockeram.) 

*  fim'-u-la-tive,  «.  {Lai.  famulatws,  i>a.  par. 
oi  favudftr.]     Serving,  aiding,  abetting. 

"  As  vxin^  f emulative  alwaicft  to  hrutlflh,  aud  many 
tiinea  to  unlawful  lusts."  —  Cudvorf A  ;  Jntelttetual 
tiyitem,  p.  *5, 

*  fa^mu-U  er,  o.  &  s.    [Familiar.] 

*  f&m'-U-lus,  8.     [Lat.  =  a  surraut.] 

1.  Tlie  assistant  of  a  magician. 

"  Tlie  ma^iiclan  Afritnidvu  ^t  hold  of  the  forbidden 
hook,  and  Hummuued  a  gobUn." — Cttrlyle. 

2.  A  drudge. 

*  Ca-myl-lax,  •  fa-myl-ler.  a.  &  s.    [Fami- 

liak.] 

f&n,  '  fanne,  f'.    [A.  9.  /a7L?i,  from  Lat.  vannus ; 
O.  Fr.  van;  Fi'. /an;  Ital.  vanno;  O.  H.  Ger. 
wamui  ;  Sw.  vanna  ;  Dnt.  wan,  wanne  =  a  fan, 
waymen  =  to  fan.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literallif : 

(1)  An  instrumentor  device  waved  or  rotated 
to  cause  a  circulation  of  air.     [IT.] 

"  I  have  erected  an  academy  forthe  trainlugof  youiiig 
wouieii  in  the  exercue  of  the  fatL."~~AMti9n  :  Spec- 
tcUor,  No.  1U2. 

(2)  The  instrument  by  which  the  chaff  is 
blown  away  when  corn  is  winnowed. 

"V  ahall  scatters  them  with  a/an  lutheystaof  the 
loud.' — Wycliffe:  Jeremiah  xv,  7. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (I)  Anything  spread  out,  like  a  lady's  fan, 
into  a  triangle  with  a  broad  base. 

"  As  a  i>ejicock  ajid  crane  were  In  company,  the  pea- 
cock Biiread  his  tail,  ajid  chiitleuged  the  other  to  shew 
him  Buch  a/un  of  feathers.  "—/."iWranj^a.-  FaUet. 

*  (2)  ITie  quintain  (q.v.).  So  called  from  its 
turning  round  lilve  a  weathercock,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  force  of  the  blow  delivered 
on  the  fiat  board. 


*  (3)  Anything  by  which  the  air  is  moved, 
such  as  wings. 

"The  priMner  with  n  Bpring  from  prison  broke. 
Then  stretched  bts  feathered  fans  with   all    bis 

□iii,'ht. 
And  to  the  neigbbourine  maple  winged  bis  flight' 
Vriiden  :  Cock  ±  Fqz.  763-:1. 

(4)  Any  agency  or  influence  which  tends  to 
excite  or  stimulate  the  acti\ity  or  strength  of 
a  passion,  or  emotion,  as  a  fan  excites  flame. 

"  Nature  worketh  in  us  alt  a  love  to  our  own  coun- 
sels :  the  conti-adiction  of  others  is  t*.fan  to  inflame 
that  love."— ^ooAer;  Ecclex.  Polity.  (PieL) 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mach.,  £c. :  A  device  for  exciting  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  either  for  ventilation  or  for  urging 
a  fire  ;  as, 

(1)  An  instrument  made  of  palm-leaves, 
carved  wood,  ivory,  &o.,  mounted  on  a  handle, 
and  used  by  ladies  to  agitate  the  air  and  cool 
the  face. 

(2)  Any  contrivance  of  vanes  or  flat  discs, 
revolving  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  for  win- 
nowing corn,  for  cooling  fluids,  urging  com- 
bustion, assisting  ventilation,  &c, 

(3)  An  apparatus  for  checking  or  regulating, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion,  the 
velocity  of  light  machinery,  aa  in  a  musical 
box  ;  a  fly. 

(4)  An  apparatus,  called  also  a.  fan-governor, 
T<'T  regulating  the  throttle -valves  of  steam- 
engines. 

(5)  The  small  vane  which  turns  the  cap  of 
the  smock-mill  on  its  axis,  to  keep  the  sails 
presented  to  the  wind. 

2.  Eccles.  :  [Flabelluu]. 

fan-blast,  s. 

Ir'tn-wnrk. :  The  blast  produced  by  a  fan,  in 
contrailistinction  to  one  produced  by  a  blow- 
ing-engine. 

fan-blower,  -';.  A  blower  in  winch  a  series 
of  Viiues  lixed  on  a  rotating  shaft  creates  a 
blast  of  air  for  forge  purposes,  or  a  current 


for  draught  or  ventilation.  Blowers  eLnj}lenum 
(pressure),  or  vaaium,  which  is  equivalent  to 
exhaust;  either  form  is  used  for  the  various 
purposes  of  ventilation,  air-dntft  for  furnaces, 
&c.    (Blower;  Fannino-mill.] 

fan-brakes,  s.  The  resistance  of  a  fluid 
to  a  fan  n»tating  in  it. 

Ceui  coral,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  of  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia 
belongnig  to  tiie  family  Gorgouidee. 

fan-crioket,  s. 

Kntom. :  <Jryllotfd]>a  tmlgaris,  called  also  the 
Fen-cricket  or  Mole  cricket  or  Churr-worm, 
It  digs  for  itself  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 

fan-foot,  s. 

1.  Entom. :  A  name  given  to  the  genus  of 
moths  Pulypogon. 

2.  Zool.  :  Ptyodactylm  Gecko,  a  speoiM  of 
lizard,  a  native  of  Nortliern  Africa,  reputed  to 
be  exceedingly  venomous.  The  t«ies  fonn  at 
the  extremities  round  discs  (wlience  the  name 
Fan-foot),  enabling  the  animal  to  climb  up 
walls  ;  tlie  claws  are  retractile.  The  venom 
is  said  not  to  be  injected  by  the  teeth,  but 
to  be  exuded  from  the  lobiiles  of  the  toes, 
whence  the  scientific  name  Ptyodactylus,  from 
Gr.  TTTvia  (ptuo)  =  to  spit,  auti  SoxtvAos  {daiC' 
tulos)  =  a  finger  or  toe. 

fan-governor,  *.    [Fan,  s.  IL  i-  (4).] 

fan-light,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  in  shape  of  an  open  fan  ; 
the  light  placed  over  a  doorway. 

fan-like,  a. 

1.  Ord-  I/xng.  :  Resembling  a  fan  in  form 
or  appearance. 

2.  Bot. :  Leaves  wiiich  are  folded  up  like  a 
fan  ;  also  called  Plicate  (q.v.). 

fan-nerved,  a. 

1.  Bot. :  Having  the  nerves  or  nennires  ra- 
diating and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a  fan. 

2.  Entom. :  In  the  same  sense  as  L 

fan-palm,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  all  palms  having 
fan-shaped  ut  flabuUilorm  leaves,  representtrd 
in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa  by 
CkamcErops  huviilis,  occupying  ext^ubive  sandy 
plains  and  rocky  places,  generally  growing  in 
a  crowded  etespitose  manner  without  stem, 
the  length  of  the  leaves  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  feet ;  but  in  cultivation,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  suckers,  it  fonns  a  stem  wliich 
attains  a  height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  A 
tough  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaves,  which 
is  used  for  many  pui-poses,  such  as  making 
ropes,  brushes.  6lc.  The  name  is  more  particu- 
larlj'  applied  to  plants  of  the  genus  Corypha, 
such  as  the  Talipot  tree,  Corypha  umhracvr- 
lifera,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 
[Corypha,  Talipot.) 

fan-shaped,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Resembling  a  fan  in  shape  or 
form, 

2.  Bot.  :  Plaited  like  a  fan,  as  the  leaves  of 
Borasstt4  flabeiliformis. 

Fan-shaped  V'indow : 

Arch. :  A  window  consisting  of  rather  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  circiuuference  of  which 
is  cut  out  in  circular  notches.  Windows  of 
tlus  kind  are  frequent  in  the  early  German 
style  of  architecture. 

fan  steam-engine,  s.  An  engine,  the 
action  of  which  is  the  inverse  to  that  of  the 
fan.  The  outer  annular  casing  receives  steam 
from  the  boiler,  and  discharges  from  its  inner 
surface  in  tangential  jets  upon  the  scoop- 
shaped  blades  which  are  attached  to  a  rotating 
shaft 

fan-tall,  s. 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds  (Rhipidura) 
belonging  to  the  family  Muscicapida.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  fan-like  shape  of 
their  tails. 

(2)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

2.  Gas-Erig. :  A  form  of  gas-burner,  in  which 
the  burning  jet  has  an  arched  form. 

3.  Carp. :  A  kind  of  joint. 
Fan-tail  burner: 

Gas-Eng.:  The  same  as  Fantail,  2. 


Cate,  fat,   fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciirc.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 
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Fan-t^il  IVarbler: 

Omith. :  Cistlcola  cursitans,  a  very  tiny  bird, 
Hoinewhat  like  a  diminutive  lark.  It  in  ;i 
native  of  southern  Earojie,  AlVicn,  India,  and 
China,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  very  neat  and 
beautifid  nest  wliicli  it  makes. 

fan-tlckles»  s.  pi.    [Farntickles.] 

fan-tracery,  s. 

Arch.:  A  teiin  applied  to  tracery  used  in 
vaulting,  in  wiiicli  all  the  ribs  that  rise  from 


KAN   TBACEBV. 

the  Springing  of  the  vault  have  the  same 
curve,  and  diverge  equally  in  every  direction, 
producing  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  still" 
portions  of  a  fan.  It  was  used  in  late  Pointed 
work. 

Fan-tracery  vmdting : 

Arch. :  A  very  complicated  mode  of  roofing 
or  vaulting  used  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
in  which  tlie  vault  is  covered  with  fan-tracery. 
Very  fine  examples  of  it  exist  in  Henry  VII."'s 
Chapel,  Westminster;  St.  Georges  Chapel, 
Windsor  ;  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge  ; 
and  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

fan-veined»  a. 

Bot. :  Ajiplied  to  a  leaf  whose  veins  or  ribs 
are  anany;ed  like  those  of  a  fan. 

fan-wheel,  s.  A  fan-blower ;  an  appa- 
ratus consisting  of  a  shaft  armed  with  wings 
or  beaters  revolving  in  a  case.  It  is  used  in 
grain-cleaners,  winnowing-machines,  blowers 
for  furnaces,  &c.,  and  is  the  most  common 
device  lor  obtaining  a  blast  of  air  for  any 
purpose. 


"van-ni,  v.t    t^ an,  s.j 


fan,  "^fan-nen, 

I.  Literally  ; 

1.  To  move,  agitate,  or  set  iu  motion  as 
with  a  fan. 

*■  They  summed  their  pens,  and  soaring  the  air  Bubllme 
With  claiig  debpiscd  thu  giuuiid  .  .  .  the  air 
Floats aa  they  pttsa, /umicti  with  uimuui bered  plumes. 
MiUon:  /*.  1..,  vii.  i^a. 

2.  To  cool  or  refresh  by  causing  a  current  of 
air  to  pass  over  the  face  with  a  fan. 

•'  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me.  to/itime  while  I  sleep.' 

Cowper:  Tiuk.  iU  29.  8a 

3.  To  blow  upon  ;  to  ventilate. 

"  GeutJe  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To/an  the  earth  now  waked." 

MiUon:  P.  L..x.9i. 

i.  To  winnow ;  to  separate  the  chaff  from, 
and  drive  it  away  by  a  cuiTeut  of  air. 

"Chaff,  vhich/anned. 
The  wiud  drives."  Milton :  Pa.  1 11, 

n.  Fignrativefy  : 

1.  To  excite,  to  stimulate,  or  increase  the 
activity  or  strength  of,  as  a  fan  excites  a 
flame. 

•'  By  slow  degrees  he/ans  the  gentle  fire. 
Till  perseverance  makes  the  flume  aapire."* 

King:  Art  qf  Love,  pt  liv. 

2.  To  separate  as  by^  winnowing ;  to  dis- 
criminate. 

'■  r  have  collected  some  few  therein, /unntnff  the 
old.  not  omittiiig  any." — Oac<m. 

fa-nal',  s.  [Fr.]  A  liglithouse  ;  more  specifi- 
cally, the  apparatus  placed  iu  a  lighthouse  to 
give  light. 

fStn'-Sjn,  5. 

1.  A  money  of  account  formerly  used  in 
Midras  ;  value  about  l|d. 

2.  A  Ceylon  copper  coin  worth  about  Ijd. 

fa-n&t'-ic,  *  fa-nat'-ick,  a.  &  s.  fFr.  fanat- 
iqui,  from  Lat.  fanaticns  =  (1)  pertaining  to  a 


temple,  (2)  inspired,  enthusiastic,  from  fanum 
=  a  tem]>le  ;  Sp.  Si  Ital. /u/wiitco.J 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Wild  or  extravagant  in  opinions,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion  ;  enthusiastic  to  an 
extreirie  ;  struck  or  possessed  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy  or  craze  on  certain  subjects  ;  bigoted. 

"  Thy  country,  Wjlberforce.  with  Juat  disdain. 
Hears  thee  uy  cruel  men  nud  luipluus  called 
/"analic."  Cowpi-r :  To  Wilber/orce. 

2.  Characterized  by  fanutici.sni ;  extrava- 
gant ;  enthusiastic. 

"  Nor  tliat  wild  energy  which  le&da 
The  cuthusiiut  Ut/unatic  decda." 

ffcmitnji  ;  A  Tale  of  the  Secret  TYlbutut/. 

S,As$ubst.:  A  person  entertaining  wild  or 
extravagant  ideas  upon  any  subject,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion;  an  enthusiast;  a 
bigot. 

"  AJas  for  thee,  fair  Greece  1  when  Asia  poured 
Her  fierce /(I  iiufjcs  to  Byzantium's  walla." 

J/emunH :  Modern  Greece. 

^  (I)  For  the  difference  between  fanatic  and 
visionartfy  see  Enthusiasm. 

(2)  The  words /auatic  and  enthusiast  differ  in 
meaning.  A  fanatic  is  an  enthusiast  trans- 
formed or  developed.  A  typiGil  enthusiast  has 
a  warm  imagination  and  a  sensitive  heart,  with 
the  malignant  element  still  latent.  He  lives 
oidy  for  one  object ;  and  when  he  encounters 
opposition  in  carrying  that  single  object  out. 
tlie  malignant  element  is  &\*t  to  be  excited 
and  become  ]>ermanently  conspicuous  in  his 
cliaracter,  after  which  he  is  no  longer  an  en- 
thusiast but  a  fanatic.  Fanaticism  is  thus 
enilnislasni  with  the  malignant  element  quick- 
ened into  activity.  {Isaac  Taylor:  Nat.  Hist. 
Enthusiasm.) 

far-n^t'-ic-stlf  a.  [Lat.  fanntic(us),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ah]    The  same  as  Fanatic  (q.v.). 

"  Vet  no  ingratitude  could  d.%mp  the  ardour  of  his 
fanatical  XoyaXty.'—Slacaulay:  Biet.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

fa-nat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fanatical;  -ly.] 
In  a  fanatical  manner  ;  with  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  wildly. 

"The  whole  body  of  working  men  vta  fanatically 
devoted  to  her  cause."— Jf a cau^ny  .-  Uitr,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

* fa-naf -ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanatical; 
■ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fanatical ; 
fanaticism. 

"  Much  worse  than  infidelity,  than  fanaticatness, 
than  idolatry."— /(>>.  WUkiTu:  Principles,  £c,  of 
NataraL  UeVigion,  ii.  1. 

fa-nat'-i-9i[sm,  5.  [Eng. /aHa(/c;  -ism.]  Wild 
and  extravagant  notions  or  opinions,  particu- 
larly on  points  of  religion ;  excessive  enthu- 
siasm ;  religious  frenzy  ;  bigotry  ;  fervid  zeal. 
[Fanatic,  Ii  (2).] 

"With  W^ldln.^n'8 /a?iaf(cwm  was  Joined  a  tender 
civio  for  hia  uwn  sjifety."— J/^.tcdM^aj/ :  UUt.  Eng..  ch.  v, 

*  fa-nat'-i-pize,  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng.  fanatic;  -ire, J 

1.  Trans. :  To  render  fanatical. 

2.  Intraiis,  :  To  act  as  a  fanatic. 

"Fighting  and  funaticiziTuj  amid  a.  nation  of  his 
li\ce."~Carlyl(; :  Preiich.   Iteuolution,   pt.  iii,.  bk.  iii., 

ch.  ii. 

*  fan'-a-tl^m,  s.  [Fr.  fanatlsTne;  Ital.,  Sp.,  & 
Port,  fanctismo.]  Religious  frenzy  or  enthu- 
siasm ;  fanaticism. 

*fan-^-cal,  a.  [Eng.  fancy;  c  connective; 
-«i.  ]     Fanciful. 

"Some  kind  of  voluntary  or  fandcal  play."— 7". 
Sface  1 1676}  in  Southey :  The  Doctor,  ch.  xciv. 

f3.n'-9ied,  pa.  par.  &  a,    (Fancy,  v.] 

A,  An  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Formed   in  the    fancy  or    imagination ; 
imaginary. 

"More  than  thy  fancied  guilt  with  jealous  pangs 
could  sting.'  ffi-mnnt :  The  i/arernna. 


2.    Esteemed,    thought 
valued,  attractive. 


highly    of,    liked, 


fan'-5X-er,  s.     [Eng.  fancy;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fancies  or  imagines  anything. 

2.  One  who  takes  a  fancy  or  liking  to  any- 
thing; an  admiier. 

3.  One  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds, 
aniuials,  &c.,  as,  a  pigeon-/a»cier,  a  bird' 
fancier. 

"  It  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being 
perfectly  upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every 
fancier.'— Dariein:  Descent  of  Jlunili7\l  vol.iL.p.  1S9, 

fan'-^i-fiil,  a.     [Eng. fancy;  -ful(l).] 

1.  Dictated  by  or  arising  in  the  fancy  or 
imai;ination  :  appealing  to  or  jdeaaing  the 
faucy  ;  wild  :  as,  a.  fanciful  theory. 


2.  Curiously  or  extravagantly  constructed 
or  shaped  ;  fantastic. 

'•  I  lovo  tk/.tnclful  disorder. 
And  Btniggling  out  of  rulo  and  order.' 

/.t'lyU  :  /•'amiliar  Letter  qf  Jthymg. 

3.  Existing  only  in  the  imagination  ;  fancied, 
imaginary. 

"  Shake  at  oliadows/aiici/ul  and  vuln." 

Orydcn :  Lucretius,  IL 

■1.  Guided  by  the  fancy  or  the  imaglnatioD 
rather  than  by  rejison. 

"  It  seemed  to  afani-iful  view 
To  weep  for  the  huds  it  had  left  with  regret.' 

Cowper :  The  Hose. 

5.  Subject  to  the  influence  of  fancy  ;  whim, 
sical.  capricious,  fantastical. 

"  The  Eiiglbh  are  n.itui'ally  fanciful."— Additon. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fanci- 
ful, fantastical,  whimsical,  and  aq>ricious : 
*' Fanciful  and  fantastical  are  both  employed 
for  persons  and  things ;  whimsical  and  caprice 
are  mostly  employed  for  jtersons  or  for  what 
is  personal.  Fanciful,  iu  regard  to  iiersons, 
is  said  of  tliat  which  is  irregular  in  the  taste 
or  judgment ;  fantastical  is  said  of  that  which 
violates  all  propriety,  as  weil  as  regularity  : 
the  former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation 
from  rule  ;  the  latter  is  something  extravagant 
A  person  may,  therefore,  someLiiaes  be  advan- 
tageously fanciful,  althougli  he  can  never  be 
fantasticil  lint  to  his  discredit.  Lively  minds 
will  be  fanciful  in  the  choice  of  their  dress, 
furniture,  or  equipage  :  the  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity frequently  renders  \>iioYdit  fantastical 
in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress.  Fan- 
ciful is  said  mostly  in  regard  to  errors  of 
opinion  or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberra- 
tion of  the  mind  :  whimsical  is  a  species  of 
the  fanciful  in  regard  to  one's  likes  or  dislikes  ; 
capricious  respects  errors  of  temper,  or  irregu- 
larities of  feeling.  The  fanciful  does  not 
necessarily  imply  instability ;  Ijut  the  capri' 
cious  excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is 
fanciful  by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which 
only  passes  in  one's  own  mind  ;  one  is  whim- 
sical in  the  inventions  of  tha  fancy ;  one  is 
cajyricicnts  by  acting  and  judging  without  rule 
or  reason  in  that  which  admits  of  both.  .  .  . 
In  application  to  things,  the  terms  fanciful 
and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar  distinction; 
what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just  com- 
bination of  a  well-regulated  fancy,  or  the  un- 
real combination  of  a  distempered /aitcy;  tha 
fantastical  is  not  only  the  unreal  but  the  dis- 
torted combination  of  a  disordered  fancy' 
(Crabb ;  Eng.  Synon.) 

fan'-§i-ful-ly,  adv.    [En^  fanciful;  -Zy.] 

1.  in  a  fanciful,  curious,  or  fantistical 
manner ;  fantastically. 

"Just as  ancient  Egy|itiaii  wisdom  did  In  hierogly- 
phic  symbols  fancifully  aualijgi2ed." —  Wurburtijn: 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  14. 

2.  In  a  whimsical,  capricious,  or  fantastical 

manner. 

fan'-'9i-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fanciful;  -ness.\ 
Tlie  quality  of  being  fanciful,  or  arising  in  tha 
fancy  rather  than  in  reason. 

"The  fanciful  ness  of  some  of  its  imagery  doea  not 
cool  it  in  the  least." — .ithentsum,  May  7,  iflSl,  p.  618. 

'fan'-9i-?y,  r.i.     [Eng.  fancy ;  -fy.]    To  fancy. 

"The  good  she  ever  delighted  to  do.  &ud  fuwifieii 
she  wa.s  boru  to  do." — tiicha,idion  -    Clarisaa.  vi.  3+4. 

* f an'-ji-less,  a.  {Eng.  fancy;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute of  fancy  or  imagination  ;  unimaginative  ; 
prosaic. 

"  A  i«rt  or  bluff  inrtportimt  wight. 
Whose  brain  i-i  funcilfss."        Arnistrong :  Taste. 

fan'-9y,  ^fan-sle,  s.  Si.  a.  [A  corruption  of 
the  fuller  form  fantasy  (q.v.)  ;  O.Fr.  fantasie; 
from  Low  Lat.  fantasia,  jihantasia,  from  Gr. 
^avraTin  (phantosia)  =  a  making  visible; 
imagination  :  (/)ai'Ta^to  {phantazo)  =  to  makd 
visilde,  hu\\  ^aivui{phain9)  =  to  bring  to  light, 
to  shine  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  fantasia.]  [Fan- 
tasia, Fantasy.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  power  by  which  the  mind  forms  to 
itself  images  and  representations  of  things, 
persons,  or  scenes  of  being ;  the  creative 
faculty  ;  imagination. 

"  In  the  soul 
Are  many  lesaerf-iculties,  that  serve 
Reason  -is  chief ;  among  these /nnoy  next 
Her  office  holds."  Milton  :  P.  /,.,  v.  103 

2.  The  result  of  such  faculty  or  power ;  an 
image  or  representation  formed  in  the  mind  : 
a  conception,  a  thouglit,  an  idea,  a  conceit. 

"  While  in  dark  ignorance  we  lay,  afraid 
"'  '  ghosts,  and  every  empty  sh.ide.*" 

■■  --  ■  Mr.  BobbesAhit  Writings, 


Of  fancie 
Buckinghamshire  : 


bSil,  b^;  p6at,  ]<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect.  Senophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan.  -Man  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun:  -tlon.  -?lon  =  zhuu.  -cious.  -tioos,  -sious  ^  shua.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bfl.  deL 
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3.  An  opinion  bred  rather  in  the  imagination 
than  in  the  reason  ;  an  idea  or  o])inion  resting 
upon  iimutlleient  grounds ;  a  mippusition  ;  ii 
capricious  opinion  or  idea. 

"  Metis  privivte  fancivt  must  give  place  to  the 
higher  JtidKinetit  of  that  church  which  Is  iu  authority 
over  them.  '—Uooker  :  Ecclet.  Polity. 

4.  Caprice,  humour,  whim. 

"The  BUltftii  of  Egypt  kept  ft  good  correBp^iideiice 
with  this  Jacobites  towards  the  head  of  the  Nile,  for 
fear  they  should  take  iv  /a/ici/  tu  turn  the  courae  of 
that  river."— -<  rbuthnot :  ffUtor/{  of  John  Bull. 

5.  An  inclination,  liking,  or  fondness;  taste. 

"  For  you,  fair  Hernola.  look  you  arm  yourself, 
To  tit  your /iinc/«  to  yuur  father's  will." 

Siiakcsp. :  Midtummer  NtghCa  Oream,  L  1. 

*fi.  Love. 

"Tell  me,  where  l8/«Rcy  hred. 
Or  In  the  heart,  or  Iu  the  head?" 

Shaketp. :  Mt^rchant  of  Venice,  Hi.  % 

•7,  Taste,  idea,  conception  of  propriety. 

"  The  little  chapel  called  the  Salutitloii  Is  very  ueat. 
Htd  built  with  a  pretty  fanci/.'—Additon. 

*  8.  S'^nie  one  or  somettiing  wliich  ple^ases  or 
entertains  without  inspiring  real  affection  or 
respect. 

••  London-prldolB  a  pretty /anej/ fur  borders."— jtfor- 

*  9.  fantastical  ness. 

"  Costly  thy  habit  as  thv  purse  mn  buy. 
But  notexpressed  m/ancy.  rich  uot  gaudy." 

Shakeip. :   Hamlet,  L  3. 

*  10.  A  love  song  ;  a  song  in  general.  [II.  1.] 

"They  were  his /aHrf«i  or  his  good-nights." 

Shakenp. :  2  Denry  IV.,  HI.  2. 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Music : 

(1)  An  old  name  for  a  composition  in  an 
bnproraptii  style  ;  a  fantasy. 

(2)  A  short  piece  of  music  without  words. 
(Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

2.  Mental  Phil. :  Tlie  power  or  faculty  called 
imagination,  but  so  exercised  as  to  bring  into 
life  mental  pictures  iu  which  the  grouping  is 
founded  on  superficial  points  of  similarity  or 
other  associations,  rather  than  on  the  deeper 
and  more  natural  affinities.  The  scenes  or 
beings  generated  by  famy  are  cleverly  rather 
than  thoughtfully  delineated,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  odd  conceits  fitted  to  give  mouieii- 
tary  pleasure  or  amusement,  but  not  power- 
fully to  affect  the  emotions.  Fancy  is  strong 
in  children  and  women;  imagination  in  men 
of  genius. 

3.  Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  The  name  Fancy  is 
given  as  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  word 
Pansy,  the  common  name  for  this  flower. 
(Lyte,  (fee.) 

B.  A^  adj.:  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy 
rather  than  for  use  ;  ornamental,  elegant,  fini- . 
as,  faitcy  goods. 

%  The  fancy:  A  slang  term  for  sportin.L,' 
characters  generally,*  but  especially  for  priiii-- 
figliters,  dog-fanciers,  &c. 

"As  the  patrons  of  the  fancy  are  proud  of  tluir 
champiou's  coudition,"— G.  Elior :  Jauets  Repentance, 
ch.  ii. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates bstween/a?tci/ and 
imagination  :  "  Fancy,  considered  as  a  power, 
simply  brings  the  object  to  tli^f  mind,  or  makes 
it  appear;  but  imagination,  from  image  .  .  . 
is  a  power  which  presents  the  images  or  like- 
nesses of  things.  The  fancy,  therefore,  only 
employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
their  nature  ;  but  the  imagination  aims  at 
tracing  a  resemblance,  and  getting  a  true 
copy.  Tlie  fancy  consequently  forms  combi- 
nations, either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led 
astray.  The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when 
the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  state  ;  but  the 
imagination  is  supposed  to  act  when  the  in- 
tellectual powers  are  in  full  play.  The  fancy  is 
employed  on  light  and  trivial  objects,  which 
are  present  to  the  senses  ;  the  ivwginatiou 
soars  above  all  vulgar  objects,  and  carries  us 
ft-om  the  world  of  matter  into  the  world  of 
spirits,  from  time  present  to  the  time  to  come." 
ifirahh  *Eng.  Synon.) 

foncy-ball.  s.  A  ball  at  which  the 
guest*!  appear  dressed  in  fanciful  orfantasti'-al 
costumes,  representative  of  real,  historic^il, 
or  iniiiginary  personages. 

fancy-dressy  s.  The  costume  of  guests 
at  a  fancy-ball. 

*  fancy-dressed,  n.  Dressed  as  for  a 
fancy-ball.     (Dickens:  Pickwick,  ch.  xv.) 

fancy-fair,  5.  a  bazaar  where  fancy 
goods  are  sold  for  some  charitable  or  bene- 
volent juiriinse. 


•fancy  free,  a. 

1.  Free  frr>m  the  power  of  fancy  or  Imaginar 
tion. 

2.  Free  from  the  power  or  influence  of  love. 

"  Iu  maiden  meditation,  /anry-^ree.' 
Shaketji. :  MUisu-mmer  Siyhtt  Dream.  IL  1. 

^  Fancy  is  compounded  with  jtarticiples, 
as  in  the  following  examples,  of  which  the 
Bignificyition  is  obvious  :  fancy-bom,  fancy- 
built,  fnncy-fed,  fancy-framed,  fancy -nurtured, 
fancy-woven,  &c. 

fancy-line,  s. 

Naut. :  A  down-haul  line  passing  through  a 
block  at  tlie  jaws  of  a  gaff. 

fancy-mark,  s. 

Med.  :  A  navus  ;  a  spot  which  may  be  of 
more  than  one  kind  on  the  skin  of  a  child  at 
birth,  and  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  maternal  imagination  on  the 
foetus. 

*  fajicy-monger,  s.  A  whimsical  per- 
son ;  a  love-monger. 

"If  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  some  good  couiiiiel."— Shaketp. :  At  I'ou  tUte  It, 
lil.  2. 

fancy-price,  s.  A  price  or  sum  paid  for 
any th  i  ng  so  large  and  extravagant  as  to 
des';rve  the  name  of  fanciful. 

"Which  Louis  bad  long  been  desirous  to  purchase 
even  at  a  fancy-price."— J/acaulay :  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch. 
XX  iv. 

fancy-roller,  s. 

Carding :  One  placed  immediately  in  ad- 
vance of  the  dofler,  and  provided  usually  with 
straight  wire  teeth,  its  function  being  to 
loosen  up  the  wool  on  the  main  cylinder  so 
that  it  may  be  taken  up  with  facility  by  the 
doffer. 

*  fancy-sick,  a. 

1.  Applied  to  one  whose  imagination  is  un- 
sound or  distempered. 

2.  Love-sick. 

"  AW  fancy -»ick  she  la  and  pale  of  cheer." 
Shaketp. :  Midtummer  Mght't  Dream,  lii.  2. 

fancy-stocks,  s.  pi.  in  the  United  States 
any  species  of  stocks  having  no  intrinsic  or 
determinate  value,  and  therefore  affording  an 
opportunity  for  stock-gambling,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  prices  being  mostly  artificial 

fancy-store,  5.  A  store  or  shop  where 
fancy-goods  are  sold.    (American.) 

fancy-work,  s.  Ornamental  knitting, 
emliroiderj',  crocheting,  &c.,  worked  by  ladies. 

£ui-9y,    *  fan-sle,    *  fan-sy,    vA.  &   (. 

[Fancy,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  without  sufficient 
grounds,  or  proof  ;  to  suppose. 

"  They  swim  in  mirth  B.ndftinsie  that  tbey  feel 
Divinity  witbiu  them  breeding  wings." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,009. 

*  2,  To  love. 

"  Never  did  young  man/nncy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  tixed  a  souL" 

Shaketp.  .-  Troilus  &  Cressida.  v.  2. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  conceive,  to  imagine  ;  to  form  as  a 
conception  in  the  mind. 

"  He  whom  I  fancy  but  cau  ne'er  express." 

C.  Dryden:  Juvenal,  BaX  vii. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  imagine  or  believe  erro- 
neously, or  wit^hout  sufficient  grounds  or 
proof 

"Fancying  wretched  all  that  are  not  rich." 

Wal-nh  .■  Retirement. 

3.  To  like,  to  be  pleased  with  ;  to  take  a 
fancy  to. 

"  '     ^ver     . .     , 

I  could/((nry  more  than  any  other." 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iL  L 

'  fand,    *  faind,    *  fande,    *  fandien, 

*  faynd,    *  fond.    ""  fonde,   *  fonden, 

*  fondie,  *  fondien,  "  fondin,  *  vonde, 

v.i.  k  t.    [A.S.  fandian ;  O.  S.  fandon;  O.  Fris. 
fandia.] 

A.  Intra-ns, :  To  try,  to  endeavour,  to  at- 
tempt. 

"  Fell  times  haue  ich  fonded  to  flitte  It  fro  thought." 
William  qf  Patenie,  623. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  try,  to  prove,  to  assay. 

"  Fnnd*>.  me,  God,  and  mi  hert  wit  thou,"— Pmim 
cxxxviij.  23. 

2.  To  tempt. 

"O  tyme  he  [the    Devil]  cam  to  his  smyththe  alone 
him  Xofor,d<-:'  St.  Duiuran,  f.9. 


*nuid,  pM.  ofv.     (FlNU,  v.] 

f&n-d&n'-go,  8.    [Sp.j 

Music : 

1.  A  lively  Spanish  dance  In  triple  time, 
derived  from  the  Moors.  It  is  danced  by  two 
persons,  male  and  female,  and  accompanied 
by  the  sounds  of  the  guitar.  'Ihe  dancers 
have  castanets  which  they  beat  in  time  to  the 
measure,  though  sometimes  the  male  dancer 
beats  A  tambourine. 

2.  The  accompaniment  of  the  dance  de- 
scribed under  1. 

•  fand-er,  •  fond-er,  *  vond-ere, «.   [Mid. 

Eng.  fand;    -er.]     One  who  tries  or  tempts 
another  ;  a  tempter. 

•■  The  dyeuel  Is  the  tumdere."        AyenftUe,  p.  llfi. 

•  fand-ding,  '  fand-yng,  *  fond-Inge, 
*fond-ung,  *vond mge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k 
«.     [Fand,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  jtar.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  Aa  subst. :  A  trial,  a  temptation. 

"  Bring  us  ut  of  wo  and  kare  and  of  1eon6eaf"nd- 
inge."  Old.  Eng.  l/omUtet,  ii.  i.'.i- 

fan'-don,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  large 
copper  vessel  in  which  the  hot  process  of 
amalgamation  is  conducted,  blocks  of  copper 
being  drawn  around  like  the  porphyry  blocks 
in  an  arrastra,  ormachine  for  comminuting  ore. 

•  f^e  (1).  s.  [A.S.  fana  =  a  flag  ;  O.  S.  &  O.  H 
Ger.  fano :  O.  Fris.  fona,  fana;  M.  H.  Ger 
van,;  Icel./d;ui;  Hw-Jana;  Dan.  fane ;  Goth 
fatia.]    [Vane.] 

1.  A  nag. 

"  They  trumpyd  and  her  baners  dlsulaye 
Off  sylk,  sendel,  and  many  a  fane. ' 

Richard  Cceur  Ue  Lion,  S.BM. 

2.  A  vane,  a  weathercock. 

"  Fnne  of  a  stepylle,  or  other  lyke.    Ch^ruchutL,  ren~ 
tileglujn.'— Prompt.  Parv. 

^ue  (2),  5.  [Lat.  fanum,  from /or  =  to  speak.] 
A  temple;  a  place  dedicated  oi-  consecrated 
to  religion  ;  a  holy  place,  a  sanctuary.  (Only 
used  in  poetry.) 

"  Nor  for  more  altars  or  more  fan^t  repincL" 

Croxall :  Ovid  ;  MetamorjAotet  iliL 

*fane  (3),  s.     [Faun.]    A  elf,  a  fain*-    (Scttch.) 


*  f&n'-er-els,  s.  pi.  [A  dimin.  from  fane  (1)  s.) 
What  is  loose  and  flapping. 

"  Look  at  her,  man  ;  she's  juist  like  a  browni*  in  a 
whin-buss,  wi'  her  fnnereh  o'  duds  fLiffin'  about  her 
hinderlets."— Saiwf  Patrick,  il.  U7. 

i^A'-f^e,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Sp. /07t/irra=bluster, 
loud,  boasting,  from  Arab,  farfdr  =  loqua- 
cious (.Sfcat(.).] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  sounding  or  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  on 
entering  the  lists. 

*  2.  A  lively  piece  played  on  hunting-horns 
during  the  chase. 
*3.  Ostentatious  boast  or  parade  ;  bravado. 

II,  Music : 

1.  A  short  passage  for  trumpets,  sijch  as  is 
performed  at  coronations  and  other  state 
ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  known  as 
flourishes,  and  are  played  by  the  tioimpeters 
of  the  Household  Cavaln,',  to  the  number  of 
eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on  EO  trumpets 
without  valves. 

2.  Certain  flourishes  in  opera  music  are 
called  fanfares,  such  as  that  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  (Governor,  in  Beethoven's  opera 
of  Fidelio. 

3.  Any  short,  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  trumpets  and  trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement  in  Schumann's  E  fiat 
Symphony.     {Grove :  Diet.  Music.) 

*  i^'-fa-ron,  *  fan-far-oone,  s.    [Fr.  fanr 

faron,  tVom  Sp. /a/i/arrou  =  blustering.] 

1.  A  boaster  ;  one  who  professes  more  than 
he  can  perform. 

2.  A  bully,  a  tyrannical  person. 

"  Virgil  makes  .^neaa  a  bold  avower  of  hiB  own 
virtues,  which,  in  the  civility  of  our  poete,  is  the 
cliaracterof  a/a«/aron  or  hectvT."— Dryden  :  On  Ifra- 

malic  Paexy. 

iSn'-far-on-ade,  s.     [Ft.  fanfaronnade,  fmm 

Sp,  fanfiirranada,  from  fanfurron  =  bluster- 
ing ;  fanfarrnir  =  to  bluslier,  to  boast.]  A 
swaggering,  blustering,  or  boasting  ;  ostenta- 
tion, bluster.     (Burke  :  Thoughts  on  Fr.  Af) 


f&te,  nit.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  rd^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worlc,  whd,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  uinite.  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fanfaronade— fantastic 
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•  t&n'-far-on-ade,  v.i.     [Fanfaronade,  $.] 
To  malie  a  flourish,  show,  or  display. 

"  With  fatifaronading.  musketrj'  wilvoes.  and  what 
•Ise.  "  —  Ctirli/te  .'  French  Revolution,  pt.  ii>,  bk.  1., 
ch.  vili. 

•  fSjag,  *  fang  -  yn,   '  faunge,  *  fenge, 
*  fong, '  fongen,  *  fon^en,  ^  fon,  •  fo, 

v.t.  &i  i.  (A.S.  fangan,  /on;  Dut.  vangcn ; 
Icel.  fa;  Sw.  fa;  Dan.  foot;  Goth,  fahan; 
Ger,  ftiheii,  fantjen.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cateh,  t<i  seize,  to  take. 

d/angez  tl 
/)c3(rucfion  of  Troy,  1.2*9. 

2.  To  receive,  to  accept,  to  get. 

••  He  wUledo  kquh  lu  hya  herte  \.afange  cristendoni." 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  7a. 

3.  To  betake,  to  take. 

"  Uuto  Kaire  his  wey  'tiefongeth" 

Gower,  1.  245. 

B.  Rejlex.  :  To  betake. 

**  Fengen    lieom    toyoeiueDes    and  slowen  alle  heore 
hors."  Laj/amoH,  I,  !i52. 

C*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  betake  oneself,  to  begin. 

"  Heo/ang  to  cleopieu  to  Crist." 

St.  Juliana,  p.  31. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

"  I  Bha.U/onge  you  to  forther." 

Destruction  of  Troy.  599. 

3.  To  seize,  to  catch. 


4.  To  begin,  to  set  to  ;  followed  by  oji. 

"The  reiie  .   .  .  f«ng  on  to  tellen  hwuch   word    lia 
aeude  him  '  St.  Juliana,  p.  11- 

%  To  Jaiig  a  well:   To  pour  water  into  a 
puinji,  for  restoring  its  power  of  operation. 
"  We  believe,  that  to  fang  a  tvell  signiflea  to  jjour 
Into  It  sufflclent    litiuld   to  set  the  pump  at   work 
AgAia."— Blackwood's  JJ'tgazhie.  Sept.  1819,  p.  66*. 

t&ng,  *  feng,  *  fenge,  s.  [A.S.  fang  =  a 
taking,  a  seizing,  *  fungan  —  to  seize,  take 
IFano,  v.];  Icel.  fang  =  a  catch  of  iish  ;  Sw. 
fhng  =  a  catch ;  Ger.  fong  ~  a  catch,  a  fang, 
a  talon.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

*  (1)  The  act  of  capturing,  seizing,  or  taking. 

••  To  my  purpos  hreitBy  I  will  me  haist. 
How  gud  wall«ce  waa  set  ftmaiig  liio  f.iyis. 
Ty  Loiidou  with  him  Ulyffurd  and  Wallaug  gais, 
Quhar  kiut;  Eduuard  was  rycht  fayi;  orl  lha.t  fang." 
Wallace,  xi.  l.2ia. 

•  (2)  That  which  is  caught  or  taken ;  a 
thing  oauL^ht;  prey. 

*•  Was  thou  uot  at  me  right  now 
And  fedd  me  wit  thi  fang  I  trau  T 

Cursor  Jfundi,  3,72S, 

(3)  A  claw  or  talon. 

(4)  The  tusk  of  a  boar  or  other  animal  by 
which  the  prey  is  seized  and  held ;  a  long, 
pointed  tooth. 

•'  Two  inastitTs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued, 
And  oft  their  f listened /ant^s  iu  bluod  embrued." 
Dryden :  Theodore  &  Bonorta,  113,  11*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  coil,  or  bend  of  a  rope ;  a  noose,  a 
trap. 

(2)  The  clutches  or  power  of  anything. 

"Seized  by  the  relentless  fangs  of  desiJotiam." — 
Fox:  Speech,  Jau.  ITa*. 

(3)  Any  shoot,  or  other  thing  by  wliich  hold 
can  be  t;iken. 

'■  The  protuberant  fangs  of  the  yuca-"— Evelyn  : 
Kaleiidarium  Bortenxe. 

(4)  Power  of  seizing,  or  holding  :  as  when  a 
pump  of  a  well  has  lost  the  power  of  suction, 
so  that  the  water  does  not  rise  in  it,  perhai>s 
from  something  being  wrong  about  the  well, 
the  piston  is  said  to  have  lout  the  fang.  In 
this  case  water  is  poured  in  for  restoring  the 
power  of  operation.  Here  it  is  used  merely 
fLS  denoting  the  power  of  apprehension,  in  a 
literal  sense.  For /aji^  obviously  signifies  the 
hold  whicli  the  pump,  as  it  were,  takes  of  the 
water  for  bringing  it  up.    (Scotch.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  The  lower  part  of  a  tooth ;  the  portion 
imbedded  in  the  jaw, 

(2)  (I'l.)  The  poison  teeth  of  a  serpent. 
(Poison  Fang.] 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1  (4). 

2.  Machinery,  £c. : 

(1)  A  long  nail. 

(2)  A  pr"je(ting  claw,  as  that  on  the  reverse 
of  a  belt  plate,  which  passes  tlirough  the  belt 
and  is  clenched  or  riveted  at  the  rear. 

(3)  The  tang  of  a  tool. 


(4)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong  in  a  lock, 
bolt,  or  tumbler. 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  valve  of  a  pump-box. 

(2)  The  bend  of  a  rope. 

4.  Mining : 

(1)  A  notch  cut  out  in  the  side  of  an  adit  to 
serve  as  an  air-course. 

(2)  An  air-pipe  of  wood  iu  a  shaft ;  an  air 
main. 

If  (1)  hi  a  fang :  So  entangled  as  not  to  be 
able  to  escape. 

(2)  To  lose  the  fang  : 

(n)  Said  of  a  pump  when  the  water  quits  it. 

{h)  To  miss  one's  aim  ;  to  fail  In  attempt ; 
to  be  disappointed  in  one's  expectation  of 
success. 

(3)  To  he  taken  in  or  vxith  the  fang :  Said  of  a 
thief  caught  in  the  act.    [Infangthef.] 

"  It  is  statute  be  the  lawe  of  thia  realme,  that  ane 
thiefe  of  atollen  woodde.  taken  with  the  fang  In  ane 
vther  Lordes  landes,  suld  be  arreisted  with  the  woud, 
and  sail  autfer  the  law  in  his  court,  fra  quhom  the 
wni,dde  was  stolleu."  —  5*ene-'  De  Verborum  Sigtiif., 
a.v   lufangth^e. 

fanged,  a.    [Eng.  fang;  -ed.] 

I,  Lit.  :  Furnished  or  provided  with  fangs. 

"  Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  Addeia fanged." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  ilL  *, 

*  II.  Figuratii^ely : 

1.  Furnished  or  provided  with  any  instru- 
ments which  can  be  used  as  fangs  or  tusks. 

■'  Iu  chariots /anjjed  with  ecythe  they  scour  tlie  field." 
.*.  Philipi :  The  Britoiu 

2.  Having  roots,  rooted. 

"  Tears  from  the  Alpa  a  ridge  of  knotty  oaka 
Deepfangi:d,  and  ancient  tenants  of  the  rocks." 

Watts:  Victory  of  the  Poles. 

f^ng'-ing,  7Jr.  par.  or  a.    [Fang,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  adj.:   (See 

the  verb). 

fanging-pipes,  s.  pi. 

Mining  :  A  main  of  wooden  pipes  used  as 
air-conductors. 

*  fah'-gle,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  from  fang  =  to 
take.]    A  trifle,  a  silly  fancy,  a  crotchet. 

"  Which  is  nut  woute  easy  lye  to  swerue  into  newe 
f angles."— Udal     Timothy,  iv. 

*  f^n -gled  (gled  as  geld).  *  £an-gelde,  a. 

[Eng.  f  in (/!{'' ) :   '>■>!.]     Gaudy,   showy,    vainly 
decorated  ;  l.mtastical. 

"Be  uot  as  in  v^ir  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Hotter  than  that  it  covers.'' 

Shakesp. .'  Cymbeline,  V.  1. 

^  Obsolete,  except  in  the  compound  new- 
fangled (q.v.). 

*  fiin'-gle-ixess,  '  fan-gle-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
fungle ;  -ness.]  The  stite  of  being  gaudily  or 
fantastically  ornamented  ;  fantastical  ness. 

•'With  newe  fangleneue.  or  with  ouer  sumptuous 
expeuces."— ^7r  7".  Elyot :  Oovernour.h]^  ii,,  cb.  iii. 


MS.]    Destitute 


^ng'-less,  a.     [Eng.  fang;  ■ 
of  fangs  or  teeth  ;  toothless. 

"So  that  hia  i>ower,  like  to  a.fangless\ion. 
May  ofl'er,  but  uot  hold." 

Shakesp. :  2  Benrg  IV..  Iv.  1, 

fah'-got,  5.  [Ital.  fangotto^a.  bundle.]  A 
quantity  of  wares,  as  jaw  silk,  &c.,  from  one 
to  two  and  three-quarter  cwt. 

*  fang-yn,  v.t.    [Fang,  v.] 

fan-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.    [Fanon.] 

1.  Mil.  :  A  small  flag  or  banner  carried  with 
the  baggage  of  a  brigade. 

2.  Nuut.  :  A  small  flag  used  in  surveying 
stations. 

*  f^Ak.  v.t.    [Fang,  v.] 

1.  To  seize,  to  entangle. 

2.  To  fold  sheep. 

fank,  s.     [Fank,  v.]    A  sheep-cot,  a  pen. 

•■  In  the  vicinity  of  the  farmer's  dwelling  there  is  a 
I>en,  here  called  a  fank,  erected  of  stouo  and  turf."— 
Agr.  Surv.  Sdrl.,  p.  293. 

*  f&nne,  s.  &  v.    [Fan.] 

*  fan'-nel,  s.     [Fanon.] 

fan'-ner,  s.    [Eng. /an,  v. ;  -er.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who,  or  that  which 
fans,  or  acts  as  a  fan. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Agric. :  A  winnowing  machine  ;  a  fan. 

"  The  winnowing  machine,  nr  corn  fanner,  from  the 
heat  infuiination,  made  its  first  appearance  at  Uavf- 
ick."—Stat.  Ace.  P.  Hawick,  vili.  a25. 


2.  Donust. :  A  circular  configuration  made' 
up  of  vanes,  or  flat  discs,  placed  in  a  window, 
door,  Ac,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  current  of 
air  passing  through  it.  to  j)uriry  and  freshen 
the  attnt'spliere  in  a  room,  &c. ;  a  ventilator. 

f&n'-ning,  /«*.  par.,  a.,  &  $.    [Fan,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  di  particip.  adj. :  (66» 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing, 
a  current  of  air  to  pass  over  by  a  fan  ;  the  pro- 
cess of  winnowing  corn  with  a  fan. 

"Others  take  this /nnn/'iff  for  that  discovery  wliich 
shall  be  niiulo  at  t.liif  d.iy  of  iaiiauienW'—fJoodudn: 
Works,  vol.  v.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  HI 

fanning-breeze,  s. 

Naut. :  A  light,  gentle  breeze,  just  sufficient 
to  fi!l  tlie  light  sails,  as  they  extend  or  collapse 
by  the  action  of  the  air  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel. 

fanning-macliine*  fanning-mUl»  s. 

A  ma<'hine  or  apparatus  for  winnowing  corn 
by  a  blast  of  air. 

ISin'-6n.  'fan-nel,  *fan-noni,  "fan-one,. 
*  fan-un» "  fan-une, '  fan-noon, "  phan- 

Un,  4'.  [yy.fcix'it,  from  Low  Lat.  fano,  phano, 
from  O.  H.  Ger.  fano  =  a  banner.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  flag,  a  banner;  especially 
the  church  banner  carried  in  processions. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Eccles.  :  A  word  used  in  Old  English  in- 
ventories for  a  maniple,  Mabillon  observes  that, 
the  word  has  three  meanings  :  (1)  a  napkin ;  (2> 
a  maniple,  or  sudarium;  and  (3)  a  corporale. 
Geoigius  says  that  the  fanon  or  phanon  worn, 
by  the  popes  when  celebrating  mass  pontili- 
cally,  is  the  same  as  the  orale,  and  is  a  veil  of 
four  colours  in  stripes,  which  is  put  on  after 
the  girdle,  is  turned  back  over  tlie  head  till 
the  chasuble  is  jnit  on,  after  which  it  is 
brought  down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast, 
{I'ligin  :  Gloss.  Eccles.  Ornavients.)  It  was  alsO' 
apjilied  to  the  white  linen  cloth  in  which  the 
laity  made  their  oblations  at  the  altar. 

"  Fanun  or  fa nen.  Fanula.  }>ianipitlus." — Prompt,- 
PariK 

2,  Med. :  A  splint  of  a  particular  shape,  em- 
ployed in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  to 
keep  the  bones  in  contact.  The  fanons  are 
divided  into  true  and  fahe.  The  true  fanon 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  straw,  strongly  sur- 
rounded by  a  cord  or  riband,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a  stick  is  usually  placed  to  ensure  its^ 
solidity.  Tlie  false  consists  of  a  thick  piece  of 
linen,  made  flat  like  a  compress,  and  f'd<led  at 
the  extremities.  It  was  placed  between  the 
fractured  limb  and  the  true  fanon.  The  chap- 
faiion  is  a  large  piece  of  common  cloth,  placed 
between  the  Iraciured  limb  and  the  fanon,  oa 
which  the  fanon  or  lateral  oplints  are  rolled. 
(Dunglison:  Med.  Diet.) 

fan-ta'-^i-a,  s,    [Ital.] 

Mus.  :  A  composition  in  a  style  in  which 
form  is  subser\  lent  to  fancy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal,  and  was- 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata. 

*  fan'-ta-^ie,  s.    [Fantasy.] 

*  fS-n  ta-^ied,  a.    [Eug.  fantasy ;  -ed.} 

1.  Filled  with  fancies  or  imaginations. 

"  I  find  the  people  atriingtXy  fant-ificd." 

Shakesp.:  J\  I'll/ John,  iv.i. 

2,  Imagined,  imaginary,  fancied. 

"Things  not  seeue  hut  fantasied." — Fox:  Marfyrtr 

p.  296. 

^fan'-ta^m,  'fan-tesme,  •phan'-tasm, 

s.  [Lat.  plunitasma,  from  Gr.  ^dyraa-fi^  {phan- 
tfisnui),  from  (f)avTatjW_  (jihantazo)  =  to  make 
visible  :  <f)aiVtu  {pbaino)=  to  appear,  to  shine: 
O.  Fr. /((uiasiHc;  Sp.,  Port.,  A:  ital./a?itas7na.): 
[Phantom.]  Something  which  aj-pears  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  phantasm  ;  a  phantom. 

"It  .  .  .  imaginesby  those /<»nf«»iiw  that  aro  repr»- 
seiittd    unto   it."— 6/.<.    Halt:    Temptations    /icpellcd. 

Uec.  1. 

*  fan-tasq'ue  (que  as  k),  a.  [Fr.]  Fan- 
tastic, wliinisical, 

"  liifantasqiie  appositiou."  £.  B.  Brojcning, 

*  f^n'-tast,  s.  [Fantasie,]  One  whose  iinnd 
is  tilled  with  fantastic,  whimsical,  or  sti-ange 
ideas. 

"  He  is  a  quiet  and  sublime  euthusiast.  with  a  strong 
tinge  of  \.\\e  fan! ast .' —Coleridge.    [Ogili'ie) 

fan-tas'-txc,  *  fan-tas-tick,  *  fan-tas- 
tlcke,  *  fan-tastike,  '  fan-tas-tique, 

a.  i;  s.     [Fr.  fantast iq lie,  from  Gr.  ^.at^ajTi-Kos 


toil,  boy:  pout,  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  91x10,  beuQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  -  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shtin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zbun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sioas  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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(phurUastikos),    fiuiii  ifiafrdCtu  { iikanlazn)  =  U.i 
iiiaku    visible;    cf.   Port.   &,  ItuL  /antaitioo.] 
I  Fancy.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Fanciful ;  bred  or  existing  only  In  tho 
imagination  ;  not  real ;  imaginary,  visionary. 

"By  thluklllK  ou/u«fa*'(''-sumiiicr'9  liciit." 

.siHifie.rj>. :  /iio/iarU  11.,  1.  a. 

2.  Full  of  or  cbaracterTzed  by  fancy  or  con- 
ceit. 

'■  Without  seimeleaB  jihrasca  and /artfofrtc*  affecta- 
tions."— Uranvill:  li«r.  i. 

*  3.    Unreal;  api>arent    only;   having  the 
nature  of  a  phantom, 

4,  Wliimsical,  capricious,  fanciful ;  indulg- 
ing in  tlie  vat,'aries  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

"That  my  faTiTatftc  iiilml  nmy  i»rove 
The  tonueiita  it  Uwiirvos  t*)  try." 

Il<ichc»ter :  A  Aonff. 

5.  Exhibiting  fanciful  or  grotesque  apitear- 
ances ;  odd,  grotesque. 

"  Llko  lui  angry  ape 
Plays  such /aiitaatic  tricka  before  nigU  Heaven, 
As  make  the  aiigela  weep." 

S/iakrsp. :  A/easure/or  Meamrf,  II.  S. 

*6.  Incredible,  prodigious. 

"Who  hatb  dune  to-day  mail  and  /untiistia  execii- 
tioii."  Shakf^i>. :  Truilm  Ji  Vrcuida,  v.  6. 

*  7.  Imagiuative. 

*  8.  Uncertain,  fickle,  cai)ricious. 

"  Nor  bapplueu  can  I,  nor  uii^ery  feel. 
From  luiy  turn  ui  hei/<tuliistic  wheel." 

Prior :  Henry  A  Emma. 

*  B,  As  siibst. :  A  fantastic,  whimsical,  or 
conceited  person. 

"A  vain  /anta)ilic.  that  takes  proud  clothes  to  be 
part  of  himaeU."— /;jL..  Jitcksun  :  Marks,  iii.  62. 

f^-tas'-tic-al,  *  fan-tas-tic-all,  a.  [En^. 
fantastic;  -al.]    The  same  as  FANTAbTic  (q.v.). 
"  I  will  be  iiu  comiJiuiioQ  of  such  miaied./antitstical 
te\\ows."—Iluni/iin :  Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt.  i. 

1[  For  the  diflerence  between /a?i(a5(tcai  and 
fanciful,  see  Fanciful. 

•  lan-tis-tic-al'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  fantastical; 

■itii.]     Faucasticahiess. 

"  :^o  a.necia,twu,  /anlftstlcaliti/,  or  distortion  dwelt 
in  him.  "—C'uTtj/le  :  JUisceU..  iv.  146. 

iS-n-tas'-tic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastiad ; 
•ly.]  In  a  fantastic,  fanciful,  whimsical,  or 
grotesque  manner. 

"  Aaspriiik'ing  high  the  silver  dew 
111  whiTU/antutticatl}/  flew  " 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

l£ui-taS'-tiO-al>ne3S,  s.  [Eng.  fantastical; 
•ness.]  The  q'liality  or  state  of  being  fantas- 
tical ;  whimsicality ;  grotesqueness  ;  caprice. 

"  Put  him  out  of  conceit  with  it.  by  baring  con- 
vinced biiii  of  the /anCasticatness  of  it."— Tiltolson: 
IVor/u.    (Prel) 

•  t&n-tas'-ti-^^tin,  s.  [Eng.  fantastic ;  -ism.] 
The  quality  of  being  fantastic  ;  fantastical- 
ness. 

"Not  only  does  the  intruduction  of  these  inufinary 
beings  permit  ^i^e.l.te^  fnntasticism  of  incident,  but  iu- 
&mte /aiittuticum  of  treatiQent."-^AiuJt3;i .'  Modern 
Painters,  pU  iv.,  ch.  vii.,  §  7. 

•fS,n-tas'-tic-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fantastic ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fantastic  manner  ;  fantastically. 

"He  is  neither  too/(in?rtsfici.v  melancholy, . . .  or  too 
niahiy  choleric,"— Bfu  Jotidon  :  Cynthia's  /levels,  ii.  1. 

•  fan-tas'-titc-ness,  "  fan-tastlck-ness, 

a.     [Eng.  fantiistic;  -Tiess.]     Fantasticalness, 
caprice,  humour, 

"By  their  own  aupiiie  neeligence  and /antotfjdt- 
neM.' — Bowell:  Letters,  bk.  ii„  let.  S9. 

•  Kin-tas'-tx-co,  s.  [Ital.]  One  full  of  whims 
or  fancies  ;  a  fantastical,  whimsical,  or  capri- 
cious person. 

"  Such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  /antasticoes,  these 
new  tuners  of   acceuta."— A'Aaieapt ;  Jiomeo  A  Juliet, 

iL  4. 

•  fan'-ta-sy,  *  fan-ta-sie,  *  fan-ta~sye, 
*  fan-te-sy,  3.  [O.  Yr.  fantasia;  8p.,  Port., 
&  1\ax\.  fantasia.]     [Fancy,  s.J 

1.  Fancy,  imagination. 

"  He  theruu  fixfth  all  hhsfantasie' 

Spenser :  Hymn  in  Honour  Q^  Loot, 

2.  An  idea  or  conception  of  the  mind. 

"Full  of  hateful/ajirn-ije*," 
Shakesp. :  iiidsununer  Nighfs  I>ream,  1.  3. 

3.  A  mental  image  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  dream. 

"Away,  vain  fantasies! — doth  less  of  power 
l>well  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest." 

Uemans :    I'iew/rotn  Ciistro. 

4.  Whim,  caprice,  fancy,  humour,  indication. 

•■  To  please  hi^  funtasie."     Shakesp. :  Othello,  ill.  8. 

5.  Love,  inclination. 

"Fie  on  sinful /aiKorio/" 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wiveg  of  Witulsor,  T.  5. 


"  iSn'-ta-ay,  v.t.  &,  i.    IFantasv,  v.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  imagine,  to  fancy. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  fancy,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 

"  lie  fantoftleth  thus." — Udal .'  John  x. 

fan-to-cclnl  (oolnl  as   9he'-ne),  «.   pi. 

[ital.] 

1.  Fuppcts  made  to  perform  by  concealed 
wires  or  strings. 

2.  Dramatic  repreaentationfl,  at  which  pup- 
pets are  made  to  iierlorni ;  a  maritjuctto  show. 

'fdn'-toxu,  "fan -tome,  *  fan -turn,  s. 

[Phantom.] 

fantom-ooni,  s.    [Phamtum-uorn.] 
*  fant'  sy,  s.    [Fancv,  5.] 
'  fau-un.  s.    [Fanon.J 
•fap,  a.   (Etym.  doubtful.]   Muddled,  fuddled. 

■'  And  being  fap.  air,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered." — 
Shakesp. ;  Merry  tt'ives  of  Windsor,  1.  L 

fa-qair,  s.    [Fakir.] 

far,  •  feor,  "  feorr,  *  fer,  "  ferr»  *  for, 
*  fUr,  "  furre,  "  Syrre,  *  ver,  a.  &  adv. 
[A.y.  feor;  cogn.  with  Dut,  vcr ;  Ictil.  farri ; 
Sw,  fjerran;  Da,  fjcrn ;  O.  H.  Ger,  ver  =  far 
(a)  :  verro  =  far  {adv.) ;  Ger.  /erTi ;  Goth. 
fairra  ;  Gr.  irepav  (peran)  =  beyond  ;  Sana, 
paras  =  beyond  ;  ^jam  =  far,  distant.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Literally : 

1.  Distant ;  a  long  way  off ;  separated  by  a 
wide  space  from  another  place. 

"  We  have  cuiuo  from  afar  country." — Joshua  Ix.  6. 

2.  The  more  distant  of  two  ;  the  further : 
as,  the  far  side  of  a  horse,  d;c. ;  opposed  to 
near  (q.v.). 

IL  Fiijurativdy  : 

1.  Remote  from  one's  purpose,  intention,  or 
wishes. 

"  lull  ia  truer  fur  him  fro. '     Early  Bng.  Poems,  p.  6. 

•  2.  Remote  or  removed  in  affection ;  not 
near  or  close  ;  alienated. 


B*  v4s  adverb : 
L  Literally ; 

1.  In  a  great  extent  of  space  or  distance  ;  at 
a  gre;it  distance  ;  widely, 

"  And  the  king  went  forth  .  .  and  tarried  iu  a  place 
that  WHS  far  off.  — 2  Samuel  x.v.  17. 

2,  To  a  great  distance. 

"  Ich  habl>e  go  mani  mile 
Wel/«or  biyoude  west*." 

King  Bom.  1,177. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  a  certain  point,  degree,  or  distance : 
as,  So  far  things  have  gone  well. 

"  1 1  is  so  far  trvra  being  our  duty  to  unite  ourselves 
to  iheui."—DaiUi :  Apology  for  Jteformed  C'nurches. 

2.  In  great  part ;  to  a  great  extent. 

"The  night  is /nr  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."— Aom. 
xiiL  12. 

3.  In  a  great  proportion ;  greatly,  exceed- 
ingly. 

"  Which /ar  exceeds  hia  akili  " 

ShakesiJ.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  8L 

4.  Distantly,  widely,  vaguely. 

"  Shall  we  apariufly  show  you  far  off  the  Dauphin's 
jni:iUiin^T'—SIuikesp.:  Benry  ('.,  L  2, 

5.  Deeply. 

"  He  did  look  far  into  the  service  of  the  time."* 
Shakesp.  -  All's  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  L  2. 

6.  Distantly  in  time  :  remotely. 

^  For  the  ditlereuce  between /ar  and  distant, 
see  Distant. 

IF  (1)  ^y  /«^  •'  I"  3,  very  great  measure ;  very 
greatly  ;  exceedingly. 

(2)  From  far:  From  a  distant  country ;  from 
a  great  distance, 

(3)  Far  other:  Very  different. 

(4)  So  far  as :  As  regards. 

ni  Far  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
the  senses  of  at  or  to  a  distance  ;  widely  :  as, 
far-beaming,  far-dreaded,  far-darting,  far-echo- 
ing, far-extended,  far-extending,  far-glancing, 
far-looking,  far-piercing,  far-resounding,  far- 
shooting,  far-sirreading,  far-stretched,  &c. 

*  far-about,  s.   a  wandering,  a  digression. 

"WTiat  need  th':se  far-abouts f"— Fuller :  Holy  War. 

far-away,  far-awa*.  a. 

\.  Lit.:  Distant,  remote,  as  to  place. 
"The  relics  that  are  fetched  frae /ir.«Ki(i' klrkawid 
aae  Uxth.'— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xxix. 


2.  Distant  as  to  conaauguitnty. 

;'  ooufllu  of  uilue."— .Souf  ( .'  Hotj  Bo% 

far-brought,  a. 

1.  /-(/.:  Fetched  or  brought  from  a  great 
distance. 

■  2-  Fig. :  Far-fetched  :  as,  far-brought  con- 
clusions. 

far-cast,  a. 

\.  Lit. :  Thrown  to  a  distance. 
*2.  Divined,  augured. 

*  far-caster, '  fercaster, «.  A  diviner, 
a  srjothsayer. 

"  Mony  wordys  bade  the  wegh,  wlae  of  bis  dedJa, 
In  tele  tltlnges  furwiee,  and  nfrrcastrr." 

Destruction  of  Ir^yy,  t,Ht. 

•  far-casting,  '  fercastynge,  a.  &  ». 

A^  As  adject  iv*: : 

1.  Lit.:  Throwing  to  a  distance. 

2.  Divining,  auguring;  far  lighted. 

B.  As  subst. :  Divination,  augury,  far-sight- 
ed nesa- 

"  Of  ttotyltce,  and  of  malice,  and  of  ferctutynge  tbel 
passen  alle  men  uudre  heveue,"— J/au«(teDi«e.  p.  aia. 

far-distant,  a.  a  long  way  otr,  either  in 
space  or  time. 

far-famed,  a.    Celebrated  far  and  near  ; 

^\iUely  known. 

"The  far -fumed  caatle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  wu 


*far-fet,a.     Far-fetched.    {Lit.  £  Fig.) 

"  York,  with  all  )iiufarfet  uulicy." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  lil  1. 

*^  far-fetch,  s.  A  deeply-laid  or  cunuing 
straUigejii. 

"  But  Jesuits  have  deeier  rea^jhes 
iu  all  their  p.^htick/ur./.  fc/iM." 

Butler  :  //uUU^rts,  pt  lit,  c.  IL 

•  far-fetch,  v.t.  To  bring  from  far ;  to  draw 
conclusions  remote  from  or  little  justified  by 
the  premises. 

"To  fur-fetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebsw 
wotCL'—PuUt-r. 

far-fetched,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Brought  from  a  far  or  distant  place. 

"  We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  uuto  the  mine." 
hryden  :  To  the  Lord  Protector,  xxxi. 

2.  Fig. :  Studiously  sought ;  elaborately 
strained  ;  not  easily  or  naturjlly  introduced. 

"Hia  discredit  in  his  over-atraiiied  and /■"•-/oteAed 
derivations."— >'ui/CT-.-  Pitguh  :>ighl ;  Dtrectiom  for 
Indf^x. 

*far-forth,  *fer-forth, atZy.  [Farfoeth.J 

*  far-most.  *  fer-most,  a.    [Farmost.] 

far-oflf,  a.     Distant,  remote. 

'   1  Lear  the /ar-ojf  curfew  sound," 

Milton  :  tl  Pentento,  71. 

far-seeing,  a, 

1.  Lit. :  Able  to  see  to  a  great  distance  ;  far- 
sighted. 

2.  Fig.  :  Calculating  long  before  the  results 
of  any  action. 

far-seen,  a. 

L  Lit. :  Seen  at  or  from  a  great  distance. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Far-sighted  ;  looking  far  before  one  :  as, 
a.  far-seen  man. 

2.  Well-versed  ;  accomplished  :  as,  one  far* 
seen  in  medicine,  &c. 

far-sighted,  a. 

1.  Literally  : 

1.  Seeing  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Not  able  to  perceive  distinctly  objects 
near  at  hand. 

IL  Fig.  :  Looking  far  ahead  ;  calculating 
long  before  the  probable  results  of  any  action 
or  coui"se  of  conduct. 

"  The  one  bumau  being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
far-sighted  and  sure-fouted  ludgemeut.' — Macauiay: 
Bist.  t'ng.,  cli.  vii. 

'far-sightedly,  adv.  With  careful  fore- 
thought. 

far-sightedness,  s.  The  qualitj-  of  being 
far-sighted. 

■■  Men  who  are  distinguished  rather  by  warineaa 
than  hy  far-ughtcdness.'  —Macaislay  :  Bist. £jig.,ch.i. 

Car-sought, «. 

1.  Lit. :  Sought  at  or  from  a  greiit  distance. 
2.Fig.:     Far-fetched;    abstruse;    as,  far- 
sought  learning. 


^te.  fSit,  f&ro.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore.  wpU.  worlt,  who,  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try. 


;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t, 
S^ian.     te,  ce  =  e ;  ey  -  a.    qu  ^  Uw- 


far— fardung 
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•  far,  v.t.     [Far,  a.]    To  remove  to  a  (iistaiico. 

"  I  ani  Bure  I  wish  the  iiiin  waa  farred  wlio  iila^ca 
hts  brains  wi'  striking  out  new  wurda."— -tfrr  Ontkell 
Sjflvia't  Lovert,  ch ,  x. 

•  far  (1).  «.  A  journey,  an  expedition.  [Faue,  s.t 

far  (2),  s.  {A.8.  fearh.]  Tlie  young  of  swiue  ; 
a  litter  or  fanow  of  j'igs.     [Farrow.] 

"  For  now  is  the  loss  of  the/ar  of  the  bow 
More  groat  than  the  lusa  of  two  calvea  of  the  cnw." 
Tusser.     IJofiTunn.) 

ff&r'-&d,  s.  [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  great 
electrician.] 

Elect.:  10'  natural  units  =  l  ohm,  the  mea- 
suro  of  elef;tro-magnetiG  capacity. 

Ital-r^d'-ic,  a.  [Eiig.  farad:  -ic ;  Fr.  /am- 
'tliqiic]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  faradisation 

(q.V.) 

f&r  -a-dism,  s  [Eng.  farad ;  -ism.]  The  same 
as  faradisation  (q.v.). 

fiir-a-di^-a -tion,  s.  [From  the  name  of  the 
discoverer,  and  Eng.  suff.  -isation.] 

Elect. :  The  medical  application  of  tlie 
magneto-electric  currents,  discovered  by  Fara- 
day in  1837. 

tar -and,  ''far-ande,  *  far-rand,  ''far- 
ant,  'far-rant,  a.  [Proli.  a  corruption  nf 
favorand.  fiom  to  favonr  =  to  be  like.  Dr. 
Miirrid  .suggests  Gael. /tirraTita  =  stout,  brave.] 
(Favour,  i'.] 
*  1.  Handsome. 

*•  II  thay  were/u-'iiirf(f  and  fre  as  fayre  to  beholde." 
E.  Eng   AltiC.  Poems;  Cleaiincu,  607. 

*2.  Pleasing,  pleasant. 

"  Lest  les  thou  leue  my  t&\e /arande." 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Peart,  B65. 

•3.  Joyous,  joyful,  merry. 

•'  The  EolJice  of  the  Bolinpuete  in  that  B.T.la  dured 
Of  tliut/«r«Hi(  fest,  tyl  fayled  the  smine.' 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poctns;  Cle<inn«6B,  1,758 

i.  Sagacious,  quick,  clever. 

"Look  up,  like  nf'irraitt  beast— hae  ye  nae  pity  un 
your  lunBter,  nor  nae  thonglit  about  him  ava.  an'  him 
In  sic  a  i}l\ak.y?  '—Broitniio  of  Botlsbeck,  li.  236. 

f)Eir'-an-dam^  *  far-an-dalns,  s.  [Fr.  fer- 
randine.] 

Fabric:  A  species  of  cloth,  partly  of  silk 
and  partly  of  wool. 

"The  Lords  fell  to  consnlt  and  debate  if  the  said 
act.  \irohiliiting  all  tlnthes  nrnde  of  silk  stufTa  to  lie 
wovn  hy  any  except  tlie  privileged  persons,  reiuihed  to 
fiirandatm  ;  «hich  are  part  Biik,  part  hair.  '—Faun- 
taijUiall.  3  Supv!.  Dec,  p.  % 

Ibr'-and-ly,  *  far-ant-ly,  a.  [Eng.  farand ; 
-ly.]' 

1.  Comely,  handsome. 

2.  Orderly,  becoming,  decent. 

•  Ikr'-and-man,  s.  [A.S.  fara  =  a  traveller, 
and  Kng.  mn'n.]  A  traveller,  a  merchant 
stranger.    (Skene.) 

ftl-r&n'- do-la,  s.  [Ital.  ;  Fr.  faratidoule.]  A 
daiiiie  pniml'ir  among  the  peasants  of  the 
south  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
Italy.  It  is  performed  by  men  and  women 
taking  hiinds,  and  forming  a  long  line,  and 
winding  in  and  out  with  a  waving  motion. 
The  manner  of  taking  hands  is  peculiar.  The 
men  and  women  are  placed  alternately,  each 
man's  right  hand  is  held  by  a  woman's  right 
hand,  and  his  left  by  the  left  hand  of  another 
woman,  so  that  along  tlie  line,  when  seen 
from  the  front  of  the  row,  there  is  a  woman's 
face  and  a  man's  back,  and  the  reverse.  Tlie 
dance  is  sometnnes  made  the  means  of  fanning 
pn])ular  excitement.  .  .  .  The  figures  of  the 
Fiirandola,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Spanish 
Dance,  were  well  known  in  English  ball- 
rooms thirty  years  since.     (Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

Ibr^e.  s.  [Ft.  =a  stuffing  in  meat ;  a  fond  and 
dissolute  play  (Cotqravc),  from  farcer  =  to 
fltnff;  Lat. /arcio;  lta\.  farm.] 

*1.  Seasoning,  stuffing.  &c,,  of  meat;  force- 
taeai. 

*2.  A  comjtosition  of  different  foods. 

3.  Originally  a  petty  show  exhibited  in  the 
street;  now  a  r^'cognised  performance  at  tlie 
theaties.  The  dilfeience  between  comely  and 
farce  is  that  the  former  keeps  to  nature  and 
jirohability,  and  therefore  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain laws  allowed  by  critics  ;  whereas  farce 
seta  aside  all  laws  npon  occasion.  Its  end  is 
to  make  merry,  and  it  sticks  at  nothing  that 
may  further  it.  Hence  the  dialogue  is  usually 
low,  the  persons  of  inferior  rank,  tin*  fable  or 
action  tri^'^al  or  ridiculous,   and  nature  and 


truth  everywhere  heightened  and  exaggerated 
to  make  more  palpable  ridicule. 

"  Farcn  la  that  In  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in 
plutuie.  The  persoiw  and  actions  of  a /itrce  are  .ill 
unnatural, and  the  manners  f;ilse.  that  ia.  iucoiiHisU'nt 
with  the  characters  of  mankind,"— flrj/rf^n  .■  Parallel 
of  Piiffry  ^  Painting. 

4.   Ridiculous  or  empty   show   or   parade  ; 
mere  show. 

*  far90,    *farse,   *far8en,   *faarce,  r,/. 

[Fakck,  s.) 
I.  Litera'dy : 

1.  To  stuff,  as  with  forcemeat;  to  fill  with 
stutflng. 

2.  To  stuff,  to  fill. 

"  His  tippet  was  a.y  farsed  ful  of  knivea." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.  (Pro!.).  238. 

3.  To  fatten,  to  swell  oat. 


II.  Fignrativchj : 

1.  To  stuff,  to  liU. 

"  His  holye  feelyuge  faythefnll  folke  are /araed  full 
ol  liereaits.  '—air  T.  More  :    Workes,  p.  614. 

2.  To  swell  out.  to  puff. 

"  The/arcfd  title  rmiuintT  'fore  the  king." 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  v..  Iv,  1. 

*  far'5e-nient,  s.  [Eng.  farce;  -vient.]  The 
sturthig  of  meat ;  forcemeat ;  stuffing  of  any 
kind. 

•They  often  Bpoil  a  good  dish  with  Improper  fauce 
and  \iiis,fi.vo\ixy/orcementi."—FelOiam:  Resolees,  pt.  i., 
res.  03. 

far'-ceur,  s.  [Fr.]  A  writer  of  farces;  a 
joker. 

far'-^i-cal  (1).  a.  [Eng.  farc(e);  -ical]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  farce  ;  like  a  farce  ;  ludi- 
crous, droll,  comical. 

"  Whether  thu  Alchemist  be/arcicalOT  not,'— ffurd  : 
Provinces  o/  the  Drama,  ch.  iv. 

far'-9it-cal  (2),  a.  [Eng.  farcy ;  -cxil.]  Of  or 
ptjrtaining  to  the  disease  called  farcy. 

far'-ci-cal-ly,  adv.  [Fr\^.  farcical ;  -ly.)  In 
a  farcical,  Imlicrous,  or  comical  manner. 

far'-ci-cal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  farcical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  farcical. 

far'-5il~ite,  s.  [Eng./arce,  a.  j  suff.  -lite  (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Miu. :  Pudding-stone. 

far'-9i-men,  s.    [Lat.] 

Vet. :  The  same  as  Farcv  (q.v.). 

*farc'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.     [Farce,  v.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  ]xir.  £  partkip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  --Is  subst. :  Stufiing  for  meat,  forcemeat. 

"  Tu  make  broth  and  farci7ij,  and  that  full  dewly." 
iTiterliide  of  Jacob  i  Esau  {ibns\ 

*  far-cost,  *  fare-coste,  *  v  re-cost,  s. 

[Icel.  farkostr,  farskostr ;  Sw.  fcerkost.] 

1.  A  boat,  a  ship. 

"  Al  tha  that  in  ihH,t  farcost  ferd, 
Ware  ined."  Metrical  Homilies,  p.  xix. 

2.  A  journey,  a  voyage. 

"  Brien  blue  gau  frwuie  of  hvafarecoste." 

Layamon,  iii.  234. 

*  farc'-tate,    a.      [Lat.  farctus,  pa.   par.   of 

farcio  =  to  stuff.] 

Bot.  :  Stuffed,  full ;  without  vacuities.  Ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp,  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  that  is  hollow  or  tubular. 

far'-9y,  *far-cin,  s.  [Fr.  farcin  ;  Ital.  far- 
cina,  from  Lat.  farcio  =  to  stuff,  because  it 
swells  out  the  legs  of  horses.] 

Vet.  :  A  disea.se  in  horses,  closely  allied  to 
glanders.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  disease : 
(1)  Glanders,  malia,  &e..affe'tingthe  pituitary 
niemlirane.  and  occasioning  a  profuse  <.is- 
charge  from  the  nostrils,  with  pustular  erudi- 
tions or  small  tumours,  which  soon  suppurate, 
being  attended  by  symptoms  of  malignant 
fever,  and  giingrene  of  various  imrts  ;  (2)  being 
the  same  disease,  but  appearing  in  the  shape 
of  small  tumours  (farcy-buds)  about  the  legs, 
lips,  face,  neck,  &c.,  of  the  horse ;  sometimes 
very  painful,  suppurating  and  degenerating 
into  foul  ulcers.  They  are  often  seen  toge- 
ther. (Dniiglison.)  When  the  disease  causes 
distended  appearance  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
it,  is  called  lind  or  Button  Farcy  ;  when  con- 
fined to  drojisical  accumulations  in  and  about 
the  legs.  Water  Farcy. 


farcy-bud.  s. 

Vet.  :  A  little  tumour  which  appears  on  the 
face,  neck,  or  inside  of  the  tbigli  ol  horses. 
It  is  generally  the  first  indication  of  Farcy. 

£a.rd,  '  faird,  '  feird.  v.t.    [Fr.  fardtT.] 

1.  To  paint  over. 

"  Ue  found  that  beauty  which  he  had  left  Innocent 
fnrded  and  Hopl.l-ilicated  with  aouie  court  drug." — 
Wilnott:  Hist.  James  t. 

2.  To  smear  or  slur  over. 

"  Nor  will  my  conscience  penrilt  me  to /e(rd  or  daub 
over  the  causes  of  divine  wrath." — Scott:  Old  Jlor- 
tatUs/,  ch.  xxl. 

3.  To  embellish,  to  set  off,  to  adorn. 

"  They  tunnk  a  feit'ncd  heart  with  the  vail  tjt  fair-led 
lauguaifu. ' — Catderwuod. 

*  fard  (1),  s.     [Fard,  v.]    Paint,  colour. 

"  Kublied  with  Spanish  wool.  ]iaiiited  with  French 
fard  "■—  Whittiker  :  Heview  of  UVtlioitt  Histury. 

*  fard  (2),  *  farde,  *  fiaird,  s.    [Fare,  v.\ 

1.  Course,  motion. 

"Th;«n  Itily  als  Bone 
Sche  leuia,  and  with  av>\itf,irde^M\  to  fie," 

Oouf/lat  :    I'lrjfiY.  226.  46. 

2.  Force,  violence,  ardour. 

"  At  last  Ktn^  Fen-dech  seaiid  the  myddil  ward  of 
Ficlitis  a[)pruKi.'heiiud  to  discoiutitoure.  iiischit  with 
BiL-/«'<'^  auiauK  his  ennymes,  that  he  wiia  excludit  fra 
liisawiti  folkia.  ^tietlendene :  Chron.,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viiL 

3.  A  blast,  or  current  of  wind. 

"  He  with  gnlefardis  of  windis  flaw  throw  the  skye." 
Dooghit:    t'irgit.  -£2,  20. 

\  To  make  a  faird  :  To  make  a  bustle. 
fard'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.] 

Kant.  :  Dunnage,  loose  wood,  coir,  &c., 
stowed  among  cargo  to  prevent  it  from  shifting, 
or  placed  below  dry  goods  to  keep  them  from 
being  injured  by  bilge-water. 

•far'-del  (1),  *  far-dil,  s.    [O.  Fr.,  a  dimin. 
of  farde  =  a    burden  ;    Low    Lat.  fardellus; 
lta.\.  farddlo ;  Up.  &.  Tmi.  fardel ;  Fr.fardeau. 
Prob.  from  AJ-ab.  fardah  =  a  package.] 
I.  Lit.  :  A  bundle,  a  jtack,  a  package. 

"  He  sigh  a  man  sittynge  with  hiae  fardels  In  the 
Btreet."—  Wyclijfe  :  Judges  xix.  17. 

XL  Figuratively : 

1,  Anything  cumbersome  or  inconvenient. 

"  Who  wouId/«rdc/i  liear? 
To  grunt  and  eweat  under  a  weary  life." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  iiL  L 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"  The  Bchild  hifardillis  can  fie  in  feild." 

Oau-ain  i  Golegrai,  iV.  3. 

fardel'bound,  s. 

Vtt.  :  A  term  applied  to  sheep  and  cattle 
when  suffering  from  a  disease  caused  I'y  tlie 
retention  of  food  in  the  third  stomach,  ur 
maniplus.  It  frequently  arises  from  the  eal  ing 
of  over-ripe  clover,  vetches,  or  rye-giass  :  the 
food  being  tough  and  indigestible,  thestumach 
is  unable  to  moisten  and  concoct  it  with  suffi- 
cient speed,  and  fresh  quantities  being  taken 
in,  the  stomach  becomes  overgorged,  and  at 
last  paralyzed  and  affected  with  chronic  in- 
flammation. 

*  far'-del  (2),  s.  [A  contr.  of  farthing-deal 
(q.v.).]*   A  fourth  part. 

Fardd  of  land :  The  fourth  part  of  a  yard- 
land  (q.v.). 

*far'-del,  *  far-die,  v.t.  [Fardel,  a.]  To 
make  or  pack  up  in  bundles. 

"  Tilings  orderly, /'(rrf?cd  up  under  heads,  are  most 
portable,  —/'ui/i-r;  JJoly  HUtte.  p.  lUi. 

*  far'-der,  a.  k  adv.     [Farther.] 

*  fard'-ing,  s.    [Farthing.] 

*  fard'-ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

farding-bag,  s.  The  first  stnmach  of  a 
ruminant  animal,  in  which  green  fnod  lies  until 
it  is  chewed  over  again  ;  the  rumen. 

*  fard'-in-gale  (1),  s.    [Farthingale.] 

*  fard'-in-gale  (2),  s.    [Farding-deal.] 

*fard'-ing-deal,"  fard  ing-dale. "  fard- 
ing-dele,s.  [A.S.  _UQrtliu>i<i  =  ii  lonrth  part ; 
dd'l  =  a  part,  a  jiortion.]  .\n  old  measure  of 
land,  supposed  to  have  been  the  fourth  part 
of  an  acre.     [Yard-land.] 

far'-dle,  v.t.     [Fardel,  v.] 

*  fard-ung,  s.  [A.S.  fyrdivg.]  An  expedi- 
tion, a  journey. 

"  Mauucs  liflode  buuen  eortlie  Is  f'trdnnfj." 

Old  Eng.  Homilies.  It  189. 


boil,  bo^;  poi^t,  jrfr^l;  cat.  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.   exist,     ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  d^L 
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0ire,  *  far-en,  v.i.  [A.S.  /arati ;  cogn.  with 
DMi.varen;  Icel./ara;  Dau./are;  Sw. /ara; 
0.  H.  Ger. /ara7i;  Qer./ahren;  Gaih. /aran= 
to  go,  Jarjaii  =  to  convey  ;  Gr.  iropeuw  (porciM"*) 
=  to  convey,  Tropevo^ai  {poreuomai)  —  In 
travel,  from  wdpos  (j)oro5)  =  a  i»a3sage,  wepdtj 
(;iprao)  =  to  pass  through  ;  Lat.  expericr.] 
[Far,  Ferrt.] 

•  1.  To  go,  to  travel,  to  pass,  to  journey,  to 
move  forward. 

'■  Su  on  hvrfarea  aud  to  th«  border  comes 
0(  Ldeii  S.iUon:  P.  /..,  iv.  13L 

•  2.  Tu  depart. 

"Thanhesalof  tlieBBeliue/ttrfn.' 

OW  A'ntf  Uomtiiei,  ".  27. 

•  3.  To  pass  by. 

"  By  forty   dayez  warn  faren.   ou   folde  no  fleach 
atyryed." 

JTarfi/  /rriff   Attit  Poem*;  CUanneit,  403 

4.  To  be  in  any  state,  whether  good  or  bad  ; 
to  be  attended  with  any  circumstances  or  con- 
ditions fortunate  or  unfortunate. 

"  How  baa  tliou/arrn  In  far  laud  ?" 

Towntley  Mysttriet.  p.  4B. 

6.  To  live  ;  to  be  entertained  or  provided 
with  food. 

"  There  waa  a  certain  rich  man  .  .  .  which  fared 
Bumi>tuoiiBly  every  day."— Z-ut*  xvi.  10. 
6.  {Impersonal)  : 

(1)  To  proceed  in  any  train  of  conBequencea, 
good  or  bad  ;  to  turn  out,  to  result. 

'  Bo /area  It  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends." 
Milton  :  P.  A-.,  iii.  443. 

(2)  To  happen  to  any  one,  whether  well 
or  ill. 

•'  Right  «wa  a  fan  on  the  same  wy»e 
By  tham  that  m  inirgatory  lyese.' 

Eampole:  Pricke of  Cotucience,  3,906. 

tsLte,  $■     [A.S.  /ant,  from  /uraji  =  to  go,  travel  ; 
O.  Fhs./ara.  fere,  fare  ;  IceX.  far.} 

*  1.  A  journey,  an  expedition,  especially  by 
water  ;  a  departure  on  a  journey. 

"  Fyndez  he  a  fayr  Khyp  to  the/are  redy." 

£arli/  Kng.  A  Hit.  Poemt :  Cleanneu,  98. 

*  2.  A  company  ;  a  body  of  attendants  on  a 
Journey. 

"Brien  bonuede  bl8/flr«."  Lai/amon,  iii.  132. 

3.  The  price  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  a 
person  by  land  or  sea  ;  the  sum  paid  for  con- 
veyance  on  a  journey. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  conveyed  in  any 
vehicle. 

*  6.  State  or  condition  of  being  ;  welfare. 


•  6.  Bustle,  ado,  disturbance,  excitement. 
•■  Whate  meneth  all  this  mery/ar<* ;  ' 

Chaucer :  Court  of  Late.  1,414. 

7.  Provisions  ;  food  of  the  table ;  entertain- 
ment. 

"  My  lord,  eat  also,  though  the/ar^  is  coarae.' 

Teniis/Bon  :  Geniint  Jt  Enid,  1,057. 

8.  The  quantity  of  fish  taken  in  a  fishing- 
"boat. 

9.  The  fishing  season  for  cod. 

%  Crabbthus  discriminates  between /are  and 
provision:  "These  terms  are  alike  employed 
for  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  may 
either  be  used  in  the  limited  sense  for  the 
food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  whatever 
necessary  or  convenience  is  procured  ;  to  the 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident ; 
provision  includes  tJiat  of  design  ;  a  traveller 
on  the  continent  mustfrequently  be  contented 
with  humble  fare,  unless  he  has  the  precaution 
of  carrying  his  provisions  with  him."  (Crdbh  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fare-box,  s.  A  place  of  deposit  for  fares 
in  traincars,  &c.     (Amerimn.) 

fare-nut,  vare-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bunium  Jlexiiomm.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

fa're-folk,  fa're-folks  (!■  silent),  s.     [Etym. 
doubtful  ;  prob.  for  fairy -folk.]     Fairies,  elves. 
**  With  Nymphis  and  Faunis  apoun  euery  syde, 
Quh'AiLfar'ifolkU  or  thau  elfis  clepin  »e ," 

,  Douglas  :    VirgU.  262,  46. 

fare-way,  s.    iFairway.] 

fare-well',  fare-wel,  inter).     [Eng.  /are,  v., 

and  -well.] 

1,  Adieu  ;  good-bye  ;  an  expression  of  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
one  from  whom  the  speaker  is  parting ; 
originally  and  properly  addressed  to  one  who 
is  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  and  then  mean- 
ing May  you  go  well— i.e.,  be  fortunate  in  your 
journey.  It  is  now  commonly  addressed  to 
one  remaining  as  well  as  to  one  about  to  start. 


The  two  parts  of  the  word  are  sometimes 
se])arated  by  the  personal  iironoun,  as  in  Fan; 
you  vjell.  it  is  also  used  as  an  expressitm  uf 
simple  separation  i  as,  Farewell,  ye  groves. 

2.  Used  in  the  sense  of,  no  more  of,  good- 
bye to. 

"  Farewel  phyalke,  go  here  the  man  to  ctierche." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  2.762. 

fSi're-well,  s-  &  a.     [Farewell,  inter].] 
A-  As  substantive : 

1.  A  good-bye  ;  an  adieu. 

"  But  wo  .  .  .  gave  them  the  gentle /ar«ui«W,  and  so 
deijarted."— /7ac*fUi/(;  Vouagetin.  113. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  quitting. 

smiles.  »ni\  farewell  got* 
Shakegp:  Troilu$  i  Crtttida, 

3.  A  final  look  or  reference. 

'•  Before  I  take  my/aretc*;/ of  the  subject."— >4cWf4t»n. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  uttered  at  the  time  of 
leave-taking ;  valedictory  :  as,  a  farewell  ser- 
mon. 

■'  Leans  on  hla  spear  to  Uike  hia  farewell  view." 

Tickell :  On  the  Proapect  of  Peace 

farewell-rock,  s.  A  common  term  in 
the  South  Wales  coal-fields  for  the  millstono 
grit,  because  on  striking  it  the  miner  bids 
farewell  to  all  workable  seams  of  coal. 

farewell-summer, ». 

Bot. :  S<'p07iaria  officinalis,  from  its  flowering 
in  tiie  mouths  of  August  and  September. 

*&re-well',  t>.(.    [Farewkll,  infer;.]   To  bid 
farewell  to. 

" FareteeHiTtg  the  flock  did  homeward  wind.'  — 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  91. 

•  for-f^'-la,  s.     [lUl.]     A  butterfly. 

"  And  uew/ar/al((i  in  her  radiant  shine 
Too  bold,  I  bum  these  teudi-r  wniga  of  mine.* 

Sytvftter:   The  Magnificence.  tSl. 

•  far-forth,  '  fer-fortli,  adv.     [Eng.  far, 
and  forth.] 

1.  To  a  certain  degree  or  extent. 


2.  To  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  in  a  great 
measure  ;  far. 

"  Now  the  humid  night  was  farforth  spent.' 

Spetuer:  F  Q..  III.  ix.  53. 

*  far  -f orth-ly, '  fer-forth-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
farforth  ;  -ly.]    To  a  certain  degree. 

"  Asferforthlv  as  ever  ye  were  foled." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  127. 

far'-gite,  s.  [From  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire 
where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  snff.  (Jfin.)  -ite. 
(q.v.).] 

Min,  :  A  red  natrolite,  containing,  like  ga- 
lactite,  about  four  per  cent,  of  lime. 

*  f&r'-in,  s.    [Farika.] 

fa-ri'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  /or  =  a  kind  of 
"grain ;  spelt.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Flour  or  meal ;  the  powder  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds  of  gramineous,  legumin- 
ous, and  cucurbitaceous  plants  in  particular. 
It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  much  used  for 
diet  and  medicine. 

*  2.  A  powdery  substance. 

"A  number  of  small  seeds  covered  with  a  red 
farina.'— Granger :  The  Sugar-cane,  bk.  iv.     (Note.) 

n.  Technically: 

*  1.  Bot.  :  An  old  name  for  the  pollen  con 
tained  in  the  anthers  of  flowers. 

2.  Medical : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

(2)  In  the  pharmacopeias  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin,  wheat-flour. 

""farinae  resolventes:  [Lat] 
Med. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  a  mixture 
of  the  farina  of  four  plants,  Lupinus  albiis, 
Erviim  Ervilia,  Vicia  fiber,  and  Hordeumdis- 
tichum.    It  was  used  as  a  cataplasm. 

^  Fossil  farina :  A  variety  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  in  thin,  white  crusts,  light  as  cotton, 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  the 
Berg-mahl  of  the  Swedes  and  Laplanders. 

f^-i-na'-ceous  (ceous  as  shiis),  a.    [Lat. 

farinaceus,  from  farina.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Consisting  of  farina :  as,  a  farinaceous 
diet. 

2.  Mealy ;  consisting  of  or  containing  farina. 

"Tlie  propereat  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for 
mankind  is  taken  from  the  farinaceous  or  mealy 
SfedH  of  some  culmiferous  plants.*'— .^r6wtA7(Of ;  On 
AUmenti,  cb.  iii.,  prop  4. 


"3.  Resembling  meal;  covered  with  ft 
mealy  or  floury  substance. 

"  All  farimiceota  or  mealy-win|fed  aulmaU,  m 
butterflies  or  moths."— flrowrt*.'  Vulgar  Erroura, 
hk.  ill.,  ch.  IV. 

4.  Resembling    farina :    an,    a   farinaceoui 
smell  or  taste, 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  Slealy,  having  the  texture  of  flour 
in  a  mass,  as  the  albumen  of  wheat, 

2.  Med. :  The  term  is  applied  to  cei^In 
eruptions  in  which  the  epidermis  exfoliate! 
in  small  particles  similar  to  farina. 

f^-i-na'-ceona-li^  (ceous  a.H  shus),  adv. 

[Eng,  farinuceoits ;  -ly.]     In  a  farinaceoufl  or 
meal-like  manner. 

Darlnaceously  tomentose,  a. 

Bot. :  Covered  with  a  mealy  kind  of  down. 
(Pax(oH.) 

^jr'-i-ndse,  a.     [Lat, /arinosiw,  from  farina.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Yieldingorcontainingfarina. 

2.  Bot.,  Ent(/ni.,  ttc:  Covered  with  a  light 
dust  or  powdery  substance,  like  meat 

far'-x-nose-lj?',  adv.  [Eng.  farinose ;  -ly.]  In 
a  meal-like  or  farinaceous  manner. 

Caxinosely-tomentoBe,  a. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  farinaceousIy-tomentoM 
(q.v.)    (Paxton.) 

*farl,  v.t.    [Furl.] 

•farl,  'farle,  *farthe,  a.  [AS.  feiyrtha  = 
fourth,  ami  d>^l  =  A  portion.]  Properly  the 
fourth  part  of  a  thin  cake  ;  also  applied  now 
to  the  third  part,    {Scotch.) 

"far-leu,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Old  Law  ;  Money  paid  by  tenants  in  lien  <A 
a  heriot ;  often  applied  to  the  beat  chattel, 
as  distinguished  from  luriof  =  the  beat  beast. 

*  far'-lie,  *  far'-ly,  a.  &  s.    [Ferly.) 

farm,  *  farme,  *  ferme,  s.  iia.  .  [A.S.  feorm 
=  a  feast,  from  Luw  Lat,  ftrma  =  a.  feast,  a 
tribute  ;  O.  Fr.  ferme.  The  modem  sense  of 
farm  arose  by  degrees.  In  the  first  place 
lands  were  let  on  condition  of  aujiplying  the 
lord  with  so  many  nights*  entertainment  for 
his  household.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chron.,  a.d. 
775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, on  condition  that  the  tenant  should 
annually  pay  £50,  and  anes  nihtes  feorme,  one 
night's  entertainment.  This  luode  of  reckon- 
ing constantly  appears  in  Domesday  Book : 
"  Reddet  ^rwiam  trium  noctium  —  i.e.,  100 
libr."  The  inconvenience  of  payment  in  kind 
early  made  universal  the  substitution  of  a 
money  payment,  which  was  called  firma  aWa 
or  blanche  ferme,  from  being  paid  in  silver  or 
white  money  instead  of  victuals.  Sometimes 
the  rent  was  called  simply  firma,  and  the 
same  name  was  given  to  the  farm,  or  land 
from  whence  the  rent  accrued.  From  A.3. 
the  word  seems  to  liave  been  adopted  in  Fr. 
ftrme  =  a  fann,  or  anything  held  in  farm ;  a 
lease.    {Wedgwood.)'] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Food  ;  a  feast,  a  meal. 


*  2.  Tribute. 


*  3.  Rent  or  money  paid  for  land  hired  for 
cultivation. 

"  Please  you  to  wet  that,  WilL  Jeney  and  Debham 
came  to  Calcot** .  . .  and  tiier  they  spake  with  R>9yDg 
aud  John  Smythe,  and  haskyd  hem  rente  aud /?nn«, 
.  ,  .  "Sir.'  quod  Rysyug.  'I  toke  the  ferme  of  my 
master.'"— /*iM(on  Letteri.  iii.  Wl- 

4.  A  tract  or  piece  of  land  cultivated  by  a 
single  person,  whether  owner  or  tenant. 

"At  uiYfarm  I  have  a  hundred  milchkine." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Hhreic,  O. 

■*  5.  The    state  of   land    leased    or  let  on 
rent ;  a  lease. 

"  The  lords  of  lands  in  Ireland  do  not  nse  to  set  up 
their  lauds  in/arm  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants. 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

*  6.  The  oflice  or  duties  of  one  who  receives 
tribute,  rent,  kc,  for  another;  stewardship. 

■■Yeldresouuof  thlr/erme."-iryrfOfe.-  lukexvti. 

*  7.  A  district  farmed  out  for  the  collection 
of  revenue. 

"The  province  was  divided  into  twelve /arm*"— 
Burke:  Against  Warren  Hastings. 


ate,  f4t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  hdr,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:    go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wou;  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU :  try,  Syrian,    cb.  cb  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•8.  Thf  right  or  permission  to  sell  certain 
Articles  subject  tu  duties. 

"II.  Min.:  A  term  formerly  used  in  Cor- 
nish uiiiiing  for  tlie  lor<l's  fee,  wliicli  is  takeu 
for  liberty  to  work  tin-bounds. 

B,  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
a  faxm. 

farm-balllfil  s.  An  overseer  or  foreman 
employed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
BUjiei  intend  the  various  operations  couuected 
Willi  the  cultivation  of  tlie  farm. 

"  farmhold* '  fertne-hold,  s.    a  farm- 

Soxiic  with  the  necessary  ottiees. 

'*A  bullilerof  liousee,  ot /ertneholdes,  of  mainours, 
and  uf  piilaciea. "—  Vdal :  Luke  U. 

farm-house,  ^^  A  house  attached  to  a 
ferin  for  the  residence  of  the  farmer. 

*  farm-meal,  s.  Meal  paid  as  part  of  the 
rent  of  a  farm.    {Scotch.) 

farm-office,  s.  One  of  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  a  farm.  (Generally  used  in  the 
plural  as  a  collective  name  for  all  the  build- 
ings on  a  farmstead.) 

*  farm -place,  *  fjirme  -  place,  s.     A 

farm  and  its  offices  ;  a  homestead. 

farm-Stock,  s. 

1.  The  live  stock  on  a  farm. 

2,  The  stock,  live  and  dead,  on  a  farm. 

farm-yard,  s.  The  yard  or  enclosure 
contained  within  the  farm  buildings. 

fttrm,  *  farme,  v.t.  &  i.    [Farm,  s.] 

A.  Transitii'e : 

1.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  a  tenant  on  certain 
conditions  of  rent,  &c. 

"We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  new  realm." 

tihakesp.  :  Richard  II..  U.  4. 

2.  To  lease  or  let  out  to  coUeetors  at  a 
certain  sum  or  rate  per  cent.  Thus,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  under  tlie  Republic,  the  taxes  of 
the  provinces  were  let  out  to  a  class  of  col- 
lectors, called  pitblicani  (Luke  v,  27),  who  had 
to  collect  and  i»ay  them  over  to  the  govern- 
ment at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

"  The  tax  was  farmed  ;  and  a  faTmer  of  taxes  is,  of 
all  creditors,  the  most  rapacious." — Macaulaj/ :  Hist, 
Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

3.  To  lease  or  let  out  on  conditions,  or  at  a 
certain  price. 

"  The  farming  out  of  tlie  defence  of  a  country  being 
wholly  unprecedeuted."— flitrie .  Agtiinst  Warren 
Sattingt. 

*  4.  To  contract  for  :  as,  one  who  engages  to 
feed  and  lodge  parish  children  at  so  much  per 
bead. 

*  5.  To  take  a  lease  of. 

"To  pay  five  ducats  I  would  not/nrm  it." 

Hhakesp. :  I/amlet.  It.  4. 

6.  To  cultivate,  till,  or  work  :  as  land. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  engage  in  farming  or  agri- 
culture ;  to  follow  the  business  or  profession 
of  a  farmer  ;  to  cultivate  land. 

Carm'-a-ble.a.    [Ens.  farm  ; -able.]    That  may 
or  can  be  farmed  ;  capable  of  being  farmed. 

•  fJEtrm'-  age  (age   as  ig),  s.      [Eng.  /arm ; 
-age.] 

1,  The  management  of  farms  ;  farming. 

"  They  do  hy  farmafje 
Brynge  the  londe  into  a  rearage  " 

Hedc  tne  and  be  not  wroth,  p.  102. 

2.  The  act  of  farming ;  the  state  of  being 
farmed. 

"Which  to  geutillmen  they  let  in  fanna<jc."— 
iHalogue  between  a  GetJtillman  and  a  Biubandinan, 
p.  1S9. 

*  fEUTn'-a-rie,  s.   [Fermebie.]    An  infirmary  ; 
an  hospftal. 

form'-er,  *  farm-our,  *  ferm-our,5.   [  Eng. 

/arm;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  farms  or  contracts  to  collect 
taxes,  imposts,  duties,  &c.,  for  a  certain  pay- 
ment per  cent. 

"He  met  one  day  ,  .  .  apublican  or  farmer  of  the 
forein  taxes  and  tribute  for  the  city.'— A  Holland: 
Plutarch,  p,  762. 

2.  One  who  farms  or  cultivates  ground  ;  an 
agriculturist;  a  husbandman. 

"  Nothing  is  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  farmer  th.in 
the  Btoiknig  of  hia  land  with  cattle  larger  than  it  will 
bear. "— .I/or^jmc-.'  Biisbundry 

II.  Min.  :  The  lord  of  the  tield,  or  one  who 
farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 


H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /armer 
and  agriculturist:  "  The /ann«r  is  always  a 
practitioner;  the  agriculturist  may  be  a  inei-c 
theorist :  the  /armer  follows  husbandry  sokdy 
as  a  means  of  living  :  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as  a  science  :  the  former  tills  the  iand 
upon  given  admitted  priiuJples ;  the  latter 
frames  new  principles,  or  alters  those  that 
are  established.  Betwixt  the  /arwic r  and  the 
agrirulturist  tliere  is  the  same  ditlerence  as 
between  jiractice  and  theory.  .  .  .  Fann- 
ing brings  immediate  prolit  from  personal 
service  :  agriculture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contingent  advantages." 
(Crabb:  Kng.  Synon.) 

farmer-general,  s.  In  France,  one  of 
a  company  whicli,  under  the  monarchy,  con- 
tracted with  the  government  for  the  privilege 
of  collecting  certain  taxes,  paying  over  to  the 
government  a  certain  tixed  sum  each  year,  and 
taking  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  as  their  efpii- 
valent.  The  company  was  abolished  at  the 
Revolution 

Farmers^  Alliance,  «.  a  political 
party  havintj  atirarian  tendeucies,  founded  la 
this  country  about  1873.      [See  Appendix.] 

farmer's-plague,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  jEgojiodiuni  Podagraria, 
from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  eradicating  it. 

*  farm'-eress,  *  farm-or-esse,  s.    [Eng. 

/armer;   -f.js.J     A  female  farmer. 

"  Went  to  Margate,  and  the  following  day  was  carried 
to  see  a  ((allaut  widow,  brought  up  a.  f armor  esse"— 
Evelyn:  Memoirs,  voL  1. 

•  farm -er-ship,  *  ferm-er-ship,  s.   [Eng. 

/aruwr ;  -ship.] 

1.  Skill  or  experience  in  farming. 

2.  Stewardship, 

■'  These  were  the  lucky  first  fruites  that  the  Ghospel 
brousfht  forth  for  his  rent  and  /ermerthip."—Udat  : 

Acfs  li. 

farm'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  /arm;  -ery,]  A  home- 
stead ;  a  farmyard. 

farm'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Farm,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  ofljective : 

1.  Engaged  in  or  pertaining  to  the  farming 
or  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  &c. 

2.  Engaged  in  or  i>ertainiug  to  agriculture: 
as,  the  /arming  interest. 

C.  As  substautive : 

1.  Tlie  letting  out  on  hire  or  leasing  of 
taxes,  duties,  <Sic.  for  collection  ;  the  contract- 
ing to  collect  taxes,  duties,  &,c.,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  cent. 

2.  The  occupation  or  profession  of  the  culti- 
vation of  land  ;  agriculture. 

far'-most,  a.  [Eng.  /ar  ;  -most.]  Most  distant 
or  remote  ;  farthest. 

"  A  spacious  cave  within  itsfarmoit  part. 
Was  Lewed  aud  fashioned  by  laborious  art." 

Drydeti:   Virgil :  .Encid  vL  62,  ^i 

farm'-stead,  s.  [Eng. /arm,  and  stead  (q.v.).] 
A  farmhouse,  with  the  adjacent  buildings, 
barns,  stables,  »&c.,  necessaiyfor  farming  pur- 


far'-ness,  s.  [Eng. /or;  -npss.]  Distance,  re- 
moteness,] 

fam,  s.    [Fern-I 

Bot. :  Fteris  aquiliua. 

farn-tlckle,  s.    [Ferntickle.] 

Far-no' -vi-ans,  s.  pi.  [From  Famoviiis,  the 
latinized  nauie'*of  Stanislaus  Farnowski  (see 
def.).] 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist, :  A  Polish  Unitarian 
sect  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Farnowski 
(see  etym.),  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Unitarian  body  in  150S,  and  continued  till 
their  chiefs  death  in  1615.     (Townsend.) 

far-o,  phar-ao,  phar-aoh,  phar-aon, 
phar-o,  s.  [From  Fr,  pharaon  ;  Gev./arospiel 
=  the  game  of  faro  ;  the  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  a  representation  of  a  Pharaoh  having 
been  depicted  on  one  of  the  cards.] 

Cards :  A  game  of  cards,  in  wliich  the  player 
plays  a^^aiust  the  bank,  which  is  kept  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  table.  It  was  introduced 
into  Fiance  by  the  Venetian  ambassador  in 
107-1,  in  a  form  like  bassette ;  but  so  many 


nolilcs  were  mined  by  this  game  that  Louis 
XIV.  made  a  hiw  against  it.  To  tdude  this 
law  it  was  called  Pour  ".i  Contre,  which  gave 
rise  to  new  prohil)itinn8.  to  evade  which  ln« 
name  Pharaoh  was  adopted. 

faro-bank,  s.  A  bank  or  deposit  of  monej 
against  wliicli  the  players  play  in  the  ganiP  *-f 
faro  ;  a  gambling  house  or  room. 

fa-ro  -el-ite,  s.  [From  Faroe,  where  it  occurs : 
Eng,  surt'.  {Mill.)  -lite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thom^onite,  occurring 
in  spherical  concretions,  consisting  of  lamellar 
radiated  individuals,  pearly  in  cleavage.  It 
contains  a  slight  excess  of  silica.     {Dana.) 

*  f^'-rage  (rage  as  rig),  s.    [Faeeaoo.] 

*far-rag-in-oiis,  a.  [L&t. /arrago  (gcnit. 
/arruginis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Formed  of 
or  consisting  of  a  mixture  or  combination ; 
compound  ;  mixed. 

'■  Being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  far- 
Tiiginous  concurrence  of  all  contlitions,  tempeni,  nexee, 
and  Age6.'~ Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iii, 

far-ra'-go,  *  far-rage,  s.  [ij&i.  /arrago,  from 
/iir=  mi.ved  fodder  ;  Fr.  /arrage  ;  Ital.  /arrago, 
/arraggine.] 

■^  1.  Lit. :  A  kind  of  mixed  corn  or  food  for 
cattle. 

"As  for  that  kind  of  dredge  ox f arrage  which  com- 
meth  of  the  refube  and  light  come  purged  from  the  red 
wheat  far,  it  oiii,'ht  t<t  be  sowne  very  thicke  with 
vetches,  otherwhdes  mingled  among."  —  P.  Holland: 
PUnie,  bk-  xviii.,  ch.  xvi. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  kind  of  mixture  or  medley. 

"  He  who  reads  their  Acta,  will  only  find  an  obscur* 
farrago  of  experiments,"— OoWs/nirA ;  Polite  Learn- 
ing, ch.  V. 

*  far'rand,  *  far-rant,  a.    [Farand,] 

far-rane,  s,  [Erse.]  A  gentle  breeze.  (Used 
on  the  north-western  coast.) 

*  far-re -a'- tion,  s.  [Confarreation.]  The 
same  as  Confarreation  (q.v.). 

far'-ri-er,  *  fer-rer,  *  fer-rour,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

/errier,  from  /errer  —  to  shoe  a  horse  ;  Lat. 
/errum  =  iron  ;  Low  Lat.  /errai'ius  =  a  smith  ; 
Port,  /erreiro ;  Sp.  herrero ;  O.  8p.  /errer^ 
/errer  0.] 

1.  One  who  shoes  horses. 

"  He  was  found  only  &  farrier,  whose  true  name  wa» 
Hero|)hilua," — Middlelon  :  Life  of  Cicero,  i.  8 

2.  One  who  professes  veterinary  surgery  ;  & 
vetermaiy  surgeon. 

"  Some  farrier  should  jjrescribe  his  proper  course. 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse." 

C'owper:  Coni'ersadon,  411,  412. 

*  l^r'-ri-er,  v.i.  [Farrier,  s.]  To  practise 
tlie  business  or  profession  of  a  farrier. 

'■  There  are  umuy  pretenders  to  the  art  of  farrierin^ 
and  cowleeching.  yet  many  of  them  are  very  ignorant. ' 
— Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

f^'-ri-er-jr,  "*  fer-rar-y,  s.    [Eng. /arrier; 

*  1.  Smith's  work  ;  ironwork. 

"  So  took  she  chamber  with  tier  son,  the  God  of  Fer~ 
rnry."  Chapman:  Bonner;  Jliadxiv. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 

3.  The  art  of  treating  the  diseases  of  horses 
and  cattle  ;  veterinary  surgery. 

4.  A  place  where  horses  are  shod  ;  a  forge  ; 
a  smithy. 

fSr'-row,  s.    [A.S.  /earh  =  a  pig  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  varken ;  O.  H.  Ger.  /arah ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
varch  ;  Ger.  /erkel ;  Lat.  parens  =  a  pig  ;  Dan 
/are  —  to  farrow  ] 
1.  A  litter  of  pigs. 

"  Pour  in  sow's  blood  that  hatli  eaten 
Her  uiut.- /arrow."     Sftakesp. :  JlavbetJi.  iv.  1 

*  2.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a  litter  of 
pigs. 

"  One  sow  may  bring  at  one  farrow  tweiitie  pigges, 
but  reare  so  many  she  cannot, ' — P.  Holland:  Plinth, 
bk.  viii..  ch.  h. 

far'-row,  "^fer-ry,  v.t.  &  i.    (Farrow,  s,] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  bear  or  bring  forth.  (Said 
of  pigs. ) 

'■  There  were  three  sucking-pigs  served  up  In  a  dish, 
Ta'en  from  tlie  sow  .is  soon  oa  farrowed." 

Maisinger  :  City  Madam,  it  I. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bear  or  bring  forth  young 
pigs. 

"  [H«]  thou^rht  whose  sow  had  farroieed  last* 

Sioift :  Bauds  d-  Philemon,  1S2. 

far'-row,  *fer-ry,  a.  [Dut.  vanrkoe,  raar» 
=  a  heiter  or  young  cow  that  has  not  yet 


boU,  bo^;  point,  J(J^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  C, 
-<;lan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  —  shun ;  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &e.  -  bel.  deU 
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farundel— fasciated 


brought  forth  a  cnlf.]    Not  litftring  young  in 
a  given  year  or  setisou.     (feuiil  tmly  ol'  cows.) 
"A  cow  imt  priHluclng  Aoalf  la  for  tlmt  year  called 
A/arrotv  cow,"— >'or6y. 

fe,r-run-del,  s.  [FARDmaDEAL.l  A  corrup- 
tion ol*  FardiugdcHl  (q.v.), 

*  fSx'-ry",  s.    [Faubow,  s.] 

*  far-sang,  5.    [Pahasano,! 
*farse,  v.t.    [Farce,  v.] 

farse,  s.    [Farce,  s.] 

'  1.  OtU.  Lang. :  A  farce. 

2.  Eccles. :  A  translation  of  the  epistle  for 
the  luiiellt  of  tlie  uuleiirned,  read  in  certain 
Euglisli  cimrclies  before  tlie  ReformaWon. 
It  was  a  paraphrase,  verse  by  verse,  of  the 
original  Lalin. 

"The  8ul)-(ipacon  first  rei>eated  e»ch  verae  of  the 
epiatle  iu  LjUiu,  iiutl  liUchoriatcrB  BaiiK  tlie/arw  or 
expliiiiatiou  in  Kufllali."— ifoo*;  Church  Diet. 

*  far'-sy,  s.     [Farcy,] 

•fcirt,  s.  [Ger.  furz.\  A  discharge  of  wind 
from  beliind. 

*fart,  v.i.    [Fart,  s.\    To  break  wind. 

*far'-tliel,  s.    [Fardel,  s.] 

far  -ther,  •  ferre,  *  fer-rer,  a.  &  adv.  [A 
coin'p.  t'f  /«'■.  tlie  fonn  uf  wliich  is  due  to  a 
conlusiou  with  further  (q.v.)-] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  or  more  distant  or 
remote  tliau  sometliing  else. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  longer,  furthei*. 

"  T  is  a  apace  for  farther  travel." 

tiha/cesp. :  AtUony  &  Cleopatra,  IL  I. 

•3,  Additional. 

•Let  tue  Hdd  a  farther  truth,  tb.it.  without  ties  of 
^ratitutle.  I  have  a  pavticultur  iucliuation  to  hoaour 
you," — Drijden,     {Johmoii.) 

*  4.  More  remote  in  point  of  time. 

"The  H iero-ciosaneiiBes  fetchte  their  matter  from  a 
!«3rrAerbi;gimiiub'. "— OrcHeway.  TiLi-Uit» : Aunalea.^.i^. 

6.  Mure  extended. 

"These  imperfect  not«a  may  lead  to  farther  dls- 
coveriea" — WnlpoU:  Aiiecdvlei  <if  Painting,  voL  1., 

oh.  V. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  ;  more  distantly  or 
remotely. 

2.  To  a  greater  distance. 

"They  marched  on  farther."— P.  BoUand :  Atnmi- 
anui  JItiicelli'tua,  p.  3<il. 

3.  To  a  greater  extent  or  degree,  more  fully, 
more  deeply  ;  further  :  as,  To  cari-y  one's  in- 
Testigatioijs  farther. 

"  Tia  time  1  abould  iutorm  thet/arther." 

:ihid.ei{j.  :  Tempest,  L  2. 

4.  Moreover,  in  addition ;  furtliermore ; 
■besides. 

"  ^.iv.  farther.  If  we  consider  all  circumstancea."— 
Chesterfiiild :  JJitceUaTteotu  Pieces,  No.  46. 

•far'-ther,  t'.(.  [Farther,  a.]  To  promote, 
to  advance,  to  further,  to  help  forward. 

"  I  might  .  .  .  have  farthered  the  opinion  that 
Scipio  uiid  Leiius  joined  with  u^e." — Dryden:  Dis- 
course on  Epic  Poetry. 

•  far'-ther-an9C,  s.  [Eng.  farther,  v. ;  -ance.'\ 
The  act  of  furthering,  promoting,  or  advanc- 
ing ;  furtherance. 

far -ther- more,   *  far -der- more,  adi\ 

{SaU^.  farther ;  -viijre.\     Besidt^s,  furtliermore; 
in  addition  ;  moreover. 

"  Farderm&re,  aaith  sayot  Juban,  I  saw  an  iniynite 
house  of  angels." — liat^  :  Imag<:,  pt.  i 

•far'-ther-in6st»(i.  {E.-a^.  farther; -most. ]  At 
the  laithest  distance  ;  must  distant  or  remote. 

"Uutil  lie  come  unto  that  farthermost."— Ham- 
mond :   Works,  iL  611. 

•far'-ther-o-ver,  *fer-tliir-o-ver,  5. 

{E,i\^.' far  ther,  and  over.]    Fmthenuore,  more- 
over, besides. 

"  And  ferthirover  for  as  moche  aa  the  caitif  body  of 
man  is  rebel  Lxjtb  to  reson  and  to  Beusualitie."— 
Chaucer:  Parson's  Tale. 

far'-tbest,  a.  k  adv.    [Farther.] 

A.  -45  adj  :  At  the  greatest  distance ;  most 
distant  or  remote. 

"  From  the  farthest  inch  of  Asin." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  U.  1. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance ;  most 
distantly  ;  most  reiuutcly. 

"  It  threatens /a7-r'jc»f  off" 

Tourntur:  /ieociigei's  Tragedie,  iv. 


2.  To  the  greatest  distance. 

'■  Who  goes/artApjI  "         Shaketp. :  Julius  Ccesar.  1.  3. 

3.  To  the  greatest  extent  or  depth  ;  must 
fully  ;  most  deeply. 

^  At  the  farthest,  at  farthest:  At  the  out- 
side ;  at  the  extreme. 

"Parliament  will  certainly  rise  the  fli»t  week  in 
April  at  fart'ieit."—ChesterJlcld:  MiscvUaneous  Pieces. 
bt  11.,  let.  47. 

far^'tlimg.  *  fer  ding. '  ferHilng, '  fer- 
thyn,   •  fer  -  thynge,    '  ver  -  thing,    s 

[A.S.  feorthing,ferthyng,feoTtkUiig,  iiuiuftorth 
=  fourth,  and  dimin.  suff.  -ijiy,  -ling ;  ftvwer 
=  four.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  a  ]>enny  ;  the  smallest 
copper  coin  cuiTeiit  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Eche  yer  a  thousend  marc,  and  nought  a  rertbing 
lasse."  Jiottert  of  aloucester,  p.  M7. 

*  2.  A  gold  coin ;  the  fourth  i>art  of  the 
noble. 

*  3.  A  division  of  land. 

"Thirty  acres  make  afnrthlnfiland  ;  nine  farthings 
a  Cornish  acre  ;  and  fuurCoriiisn  acres  a  knight's  fee." 
—Carew :  Survey  of  Comwuil. 

*  4.  A  very  small  amount  or  value. 

"  In  hire  suppe  was  uaferthina  scne 
Of  grese,  whan  she  drouk-^n  liadde  hire  drauht.' 
Chaucer;  C.  T.,  Prulugue,  VH. 

5.  Used  hyperbolically  or  proverbially  for 
the  smallest  possible  sum  or  amount. 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  saw  the  face  of  a 
single  creature  who  cared  a  ftrthing  whether  I  was 
dead  or  alive."— Ool-dsmith :  The  See,  No.  L 

*  farthlng-deal,  s.    [Fardingdeal.] 

*  farthing-land,  s.    [Fautuing,  3.] 

*  farthing-man,    "  ferding-man.    s. 

A  dean  of  guild, 

"  Quben  the  Alderman  Thesaurare,  Farthlng-man, 
or  Dcue  will  call  mid  convene  the  ^'Id-hetner." — 
Statutes  of  Guilds,  in  Oulfours  Praaicks.  p.  77. 

farthing-rot,  s. 

Bot.  :  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  {Britten  d  Hol- 
land.) 

*far'-thin-gale.  *  far-din-gale,  'var- 
din-gale,  *  var-din-gall,  s-  [A  corrup- 
tion of  O.  Fr.  verdugalk,  vertugalle  =  a  far- 
thingale, from  Sp.  i'iT(^»(;ardo  —  lit.  provided 
with  hoops,  from  verdugo  =  a  young  shoot,  a 
rod,  from  verde;  Lat.  viridi3  =  green.]  The 
under-props  or  circles  of  hoops  made  of  whale- 
bone used  to  extend  the  wide  gown  and  petti- 
coat ol  the  6ixleeutli  century.  Tiie  hoop- 
skirt  worn  iu  tliis  country  some  years  ago, 
and  the  crinoline  of  more  recent  date  were 
forms  of  revival  of  the  original  farthin- 
gale. 

"These  farthingales  take  up  all  the  room  now-a- 
daya," — Brewer:  Lingua,  iii,  6, 

•  far'-ti-gal,  s.    [Farthingale.] 

fas'-9es,  s.  pL  [Lat.,  pi.  oifascis  —  a  bundle.] 
1.  Rovi.  Antiq. :  The  most  ancient  insignia 
of  the  Roman  magistrates,  consisting  of 
bundles  of  elm  or  birch  rods,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  an  axe.  The  custom  was  borrowed 
from  the  Etruscans, 
and  some  authors 
assert  that  it  was 
known  in  the  time 
of  Romulus,  while 
others  jnaintain  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus 
was  the  first  to  adopt 
it.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  fasces 
were  earned  before 
the  consuls  by  men 
called  Li(;tors ;  but 
this  honour  was 
granted  to  the  con- 
sul-major only.  The 
consul  and  procon- 
sul had  twelve  lie- 
tors,  each  of  whom 
carried  a  fasces  ;  the 
dictator  had  twenty- 
four,  and  when  in  Rome  the  axe  was  carried 
before  him.  The  prsptors  of  the  towns  had 
only  two  fasces ;  those  of  the  provinces  and 
the  army  six.  Under  the  empire  the  consuls, 
who  were  merely  civil  magistrates,  had  twelve 
fasces,  while  the  pro-pifettirs  and  proconsuls 
were  allowed  six,  and  this  lasted  till  the  fall 
of  Rome. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Any  emblem  of  authority. 

"You  mast  anhniit  your /uaco  to  theirs."— flurft*  : 
Affairs  of  J tcl<tna. 


FASCES. 


f&S'-^et,  s.     [Lat.  fasciii  ^  u  bundle.] 

Glass : 

1.  An  iron-wire  ba>iket  on  the  end  of  a  rod, 
to  carry  the  bottle  from  the  blowiug-rud  or 
tlie  mould  to  the  leer  ;  also  called  a  Pontee, 
Punty,  Punty-rud,  or  Puntil. 

2.  A  rod  insertfd  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  fascb.  vt.    [Fash  1 

f^'-9i'a  (or  fll'-shi-a),  0.    [Lat.  =  a  sash,  a 

band,  a  tillet.] 

*  1.  Antiq.:  A  bandage  employed  in  various 
ways,  as— 

(1)  A  diadem,  worn  round  the  head  as  an 
emblem  of  royalty,  the  colour  being  white; 
that  worn  by  women  was  purple. 

(2)  As  a  support  to  the  breant  by  women. 

(3)  As  a  bandage  round  the  legs,  esjJeciaUy 
of  women,  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee,  serving 
as  a  protection  or  a  support  to  the  legs  of  the 
wearer,  a  practice  tliat  was  adopted  iu  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages. 

(4)  As  a  bandage  for  enswathing  the  bodies 
of  infants,  as  practised  by  the  modern  peasants 
of  Italy. 

"  The/a«cfa  Is  found  a  convenient  style  of  dress  for 
motliera  and  nurses,"— Coun/ry  Life  in  Italy,  in  Comr 
hUl  Magazine,  Nov..  1S81. 

2.  Anat. :  A  thin,  tendon-like  covering  sur- 
rounding the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  and 
binding  them  in  their  places  ;  a  tendinous 
ex]>ausiun  or  apout^urosis.  Tlie  fascia:  are 
named  from  (1)  the  position,  as  the  anal  and 
lumbar  fasciae;  (2)  from  some  j»eculiar  func- 
tion, as  the  cremasteric:  or  (3)  from  some 
peculiarity,  as  the  •rif/ri^rm  fascia. 

3.  Arch. :  A  flat  architectural  member  in  an 
entablature  or  elsewhere  ;  a  band  or  broad 
fillet.      The  architrave  in  the    more  elegant 


orders  of  architecture  is  divided  into  tlirea 
bands,  which  are  called  fascia- ;  the  lowest 
being  called  the  first  fascia,  the  middle  one 
the  second,  and  the  upper  one  the  third.  When 
there  are  only  two  fasciie,  as  in  tlje  annexed 
cut,  they  are  called  the  Upjier  and  the  Lower. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  board  or  strip 
over  a  shop-front,  on  which  the  name,  &c.,  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  is  written. 

"The  architrave  comustfl  of  three /ajct«  or  band*.* 
~Rees:  Cpcioptedia. 

*  4.  Astron. :  The  belt  of  a  planet. 

'•  Jupiter's /a5ci«.  or  belts,  are  more  luminous  than 
the  rest  of  his  disk,  and  are  included  between  parallel 
lines.  "—Oj;^ord  Encyctopadia. 

5.  Entom. :  A  broad,  transverse  band. 

6.  Surg. :  A  bandage,  roller,  or  ligature. 

fas'-^x-al   (or   fash'-i-al),   o.      [Low  Lat. 

fascialis,  from  Lat.  fasces.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  fasces. 

fas-^i-a  -Us  (or  fash-i-a'-lis),  s.    [Fascia.] 
Anat.  :  A  long,  small,  and  flattened  muscle 
situate  at   the  anterior  part   of   the  thigh ; 
called  also  Sartorius  (q.v.). 

fas'-9i-ate  (or  fash'-i-ate),  a.    [Lat./ascia; 

Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tite.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to- 
gether. 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Fasciated  (q.v.); 

•  ni-s'-9i-ate  (or  f3,sh'-i-»te),  v.t.     [Fa& 

ciATE,  a.]     To  bind  together. 
fa^'-9i-at-ed  (or  fash'-i-at-ed),  pa.  par. 
or  a.     [Fasci.\te,  v.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B.  ^5  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Banded  or  compacted  to 
gether, 

"The  arm  not  lying  fanciated  or  wrapt  up.'- 
Browne :  Garden  of  Cj/rui,  ch.  ii. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,    p5t 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  finite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e.    ey  ^  a.    qu  =  kw. 


iasciation— fasii 
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2.  Bot.  :  Apiilifd  to  a  stem  having  a  thick- 
ened or  fliuttiied  a])peaiaiice,  as  seen  in  tlir 
Fir.  Ash,  &c, ,  arising  from  the  union  of 
several  leaf-buda. 

"  It  ft(»iiflara  ns  it  formed  by  several  p^duiiclea 
united  tiiiiolluT  90  AS  tn  become  a  fn  sin  at  ed  axis,  na  in 
the  C<iL-kBcoiiil<"— /J(i'/o»r     fiotany.  5  3J7. 

j&9-9i-a'-tion  (oi  fash  ia'-tion).  5.  [Eng. 
/ascia/(e):  -ion.] 

*  I.  Ordinal-}!  Lanfinnge  : 

1.  The  net  of  hindins  or  rolling  up. 

2.  A  bund,  alillft,  a  bandage. 

"  Even  diadems  themaelvea  were  \mt  /luclatioru.'— 
Browne:  Qardcn  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iL 
II.  Technicalhi : 

1.  Bot.:  The  flattened,  ribbon-like  form  sub- 
stituted for  the  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form 
of  normal  stems. 

*  2.  Surg.  :  The  act  or  method  of  binding 
or  rolling  up  diseased  or  injured  parts  ;  a 
bandage. 

"  Tliree  e8[*ecial  sorts  of  fasciation,  or  rolling,  have 
the  worthies  of  our  profession  commended  to  [kib- 
terity." — Wiseman  :  Surgery. 

fS.s'-9X-cle,  s.  [Liat.  fasciculus,  a  dimin.  of 
fnsris  -  a  bundle;  Fr.  fascicule;  S-p.  fascicido ; 
Ital.  fascicoLo.  ] 

*  L  Ordiiuzry  Langimge  : 

1,  A  small  bundle,  or  packet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book. 

"  tn  the  next  fcuicicle  you  say  that  I  maintain  some 
things."— />r.  M'tyna;  Sermon  at  Oxford  (1647),  p.  19, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Aiiat. :  The  technical  rendering  of  the 
Latin  word/«scici(^/5  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool. :  A  small  bundle.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  A  form  of  cyine  in  which  the  pe- 
duncles are  short  and  the  flowers  closely  ap- 
proximated with  a  centrifugal  ex|>ansioii,  as  in 
some  of  the  Pink  trilte,  Diaiitli.us  barbatus,  &c. 

f&s'  -  91  -  cled  (cled   as   celd),  a.     [Eug. 

fascicule) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Allot.  :  Chistered  together,  compact ;  ap- 
plied to  the  nerves. 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  in  bunches  or  clusters  from 


FASCICLED. 

the  same  point,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Larch  ;  it 
is  also  applied  to  the  stems  and  roots. 

"The  non-development  of  a  limiioh  b'i*'*^  "se  to 
cluateied  or  latcicled  leaves,  as  in  tli«  Lafch.  and  to 
/(ucivled  tvvitfH.  as  iu  a  common  liird-nest-like  luon- 
atrosity  of  tho  liirch."— Bit(/our .  lluUmy,  §  650. 

3.  Zool. :  Arranged  in  bundles ;  fasciculated. 

fFA-SClCULATE,] 

f3,S-9ic'-ll-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fasclcidaris,  from 
fasciculus  =  a  little  bundle.]  The  same  as 
Fascicled  (q.v.). 

l&S-cic-u-lar'-lt-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
fasczcuhts  (q.v.). J 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Polyzoa,  occurring 
in  the  Tertiary  rocks,  in  which  the  cocncecium 
is  more  or  less  spherical,  composed  of  vertical 
laminae,  an-anged  somewhat  like  tlie  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  carrying  the  ccll- 
Bioiitbs  at  their  extremities.  They  are  also 
callfd  Meandropora. 

fas-9ic' -u-lar-ly*  ftrfv,  ['Eng.  fasciadar ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fasciculated  manner  ;  fasciculately. 

fSis - 910'- u- late,  fS.s~9ic'-u-Iat-ed,  a. 

fLat.  fascicul{'ns)  =  a  littl«  bundle,  and  Eng. 
idi.  suff.  -ate,  -ated.]  The  same  as  Fascicled 
U.V.). 


fas-9ic'-U-late-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  fasciculate; 
-lij]    In  a  fasci'-ulated  or  clnstered  manner. 

fas-9ic-u-la'-tion,  s.  lEng.  fasdculaKe); 
-ion.]  The  state  of  l>eing  fasciculate  or  grow- 
ing in  clusters  or  bunches. 

"  A  consequent  clustering  or  /a$ciculation  of  the 
twi),-s."— ifa'/our  ;  flotaiiy.  i  190. 

fa8-9ic-'U-la-t6-.  vrrf.  fLat.  fasdmlus.]  In 
clusters  or  Imiiclics;  fasciculat<;ly. 

fasciculato  ramose,  a. 

Bot.  :  Applied  to  branches  or  roots  which 
are  so  closely  drawn  togetlier  as  to  be  almo.st 
parallel. 

*  fas'-9i-cule,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fasciculus.} 
A  little  bundle  ;  a  fascicle  (q.v.). 

fas-9ic'-U-lite,  s.     [Lat.  fasciculus  —  a  little 
bundle  ;  Gr.  Xi'^os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 
Min. :  A  species  uf  tufted  hornblende. 

fas-9ic'-u-lus,  s.  [Lat.,  dimin.  of  fascis  =  a 
bundle.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  little  bundle  or  jtackage. 

2.  A  part  or  division  of  a  book. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  Various  fascicles  of  the  human 
brain.  There  are  the  Fasciculi  graciles  (grace- 
ful or  slender  fascicles),  in  the  Medulla  oblon- 
gata ;  Vascicnli  (ereita.smooth  andcylindrical,  or 
round  fascicles,  also  in  the  Medulla  oblojigata ; 
and  the  Fctsciculus  unciyiatus,  hook-shaped 
fascicle,  in  the  CerebT7im.    (Qitain.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Fascicle  (q.v.). 

fSs'-9ill-a.te,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fasdnatus,  pa. 
jiar.  oi  fascino  =  to  enchant,  to  charm  ;  Ital. 

fascinare ;    Sp.    fisritmr ;    Fr.    fasciner ;    Gr. 
fiacTKaiuui  (baskoino).J 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  bewitch,  to  enchant ;  to  exercise  some 
supernatural  and  irresistible  influence  upon. 

"  It  has  been  almost  uuiveraally  believed  that  .  .  . 
serpents  can  ntujiefy  ami /(i>c/>»'i^c  the  prey  whiththey 
are  desirous  to  obtaiu."— «ri/ff(/t  .■  Camer. 

2.  To  charm,  to  exercise  a  captivating  in- 
fluence upon  ;  to  captivate  by  beauty,  grace, 
or  other  excellent  quality. 

"  He  surprised  and  eveu  /aieinat«d  all  the  facul- 
ties >'f  hia  incomparable  master." — Wotton:  Jieimtins, 
p.  193. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  exercise  or  possess  a  fas- 
cinating or  charming  power. 

"  The  sulleu  gravity  which  had  heeu  characteristic 
of  the  Stadtbo bier's  court  seemed  to  have  vanished 
before  the  influence  of  the  fasciimthiff  Englishman." — 
Mficaulay  r  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

*  fiis' -9in-ate,  s.     [Fascinate,   v.]    Fascina- 

tiun,  enchantment,  magic. 

fas-9ill-a.'-tioll,  s.  [Lat.  fascinatio,  from 
fascinatus,  \)a.  par.  offascino ;  Fr.  fasciimtion  ; 
Port.  fascina25o  ;  Sp.  fascinadon  ;  Ital.  fasina- 
zione.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  or  of  ex- 
ercising supernatural  and  irresistible  inlln- 
enee  n^ion  a  person  or  animal  ;  a  bewitching, 
charming,  or  enchantment.  Such  power  or 
influence  was  formerly  ascribed  to  magicians, 
and  to  certain  animals,  as  the  basilisk,  and 
the  belief  in  the  power  or  influence  of  tlni 
"  evil  eye  *'  is  a  remnant  of  this  superstition. 

Tf  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  had  ocular 
proof  that  some  influence  akin  to  fascination 
can  be  exercised  by  a  piedatoiy  aiunial  over  a 
victim  which  it  desires  to  get  within  its  power. 
He  saw  in  Central  India  a  large  fly,  one  even- 
ing after  the  lamps  were  lit,  unable  to  take  its 
eyes  oft"  a  scorpion.  At  last  it  was  fatuous 
enough  to  fly  across  from  one  wall  to  the  next 
three  different  times  to  attack  the  scorpion, 
which  finally  caught  and  devoured  it.  For 
details  see  the  Zoulogist  for  August,  1S56. 

"  We  see  the  opinion  of  fuse  i  mid  mi  is  ancient  fnr 
both  effects  :  of  procuring  love ;  and  sickness  caused  by 
envie ;  >\ud  f-isciri'ttinn  is  ever  by  the  eye." — Bacon: 
Natural  History,  §  944. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  fascinating,  charming 
or  captivating  by  beauty,  grace  or  other  excel- 
lent qualitj'. 

"  Th^  ftiscination  of  aex  was  called  in  to  aid  the  fas- 
cination of  art." — Slacanlny  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  iii. 

3.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated, 
enchanted,  or  charmed. 

"The  ancients  believed  that  spitting  in  their  bosoms 
three  times  («bich  was  a  aacred  number),  would  ■pTt- 
ymXfascination."~Fn.iokes:  Theocritus,  Id.  vi  (Note.) 


4.  That  wnich  ragcmates,  enchants,  charms 
or  cajitivatcs. 

H  For  tlie  diflTereuce  between  to  fascinate 
ami  tfj  charm,  see  Charm. 

faS'9i'ne,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fascis  =  a  bundle.) 

1.  Fort. :  A  cylindrical  bundle  or  faggot  of 

brushwood  used  in  revetments  nf  earthworks. 

They  vary  in  size,  say  from  six  to  eighteen 

PARAPET    REVETTED   WITH    FASCINES 


feet  in  length,  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  b-mnd  with  withes  every  ei^,diteen 
inches.  When  the  limbs  are  stouter  and 
longer  than  usual,  it  is  called  a  Saucisse  or 
Sancisson.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  or  other 
combustible  matter  are  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  lodgments  or 
otlier  works. 

"  To  provide  themselves  each  e<iuadron  with  twenty 
fasciues.'—Tindal:  Uist.  Eng.,  Annciaji.  3). 

2.  Civ.  Eng. ;  In  Civil  Engineering  fascines 
are  used  in  making  sea  and  river  walls  to  pro- 
tect shores  subject  to  washing ;  or  to  collect 
sand,  silt,  and  mud  to  raise  the  bottom  and 
gradually  form  an  island,  either  as  a  break- 
water against  inroads,  or  for  pmposes  of  culti- 
vation, as  in  Holland. 

"  fas' -91x1-0118,  a.    [Lat.  fascino  =  to  fascinate, 

fisriiiina  =  witchcraft,  enchantment.]  Caused 
by  ur  proceeding  from  witchcraft  or  encliaut- 
nient. 

"  I  shall  not  discuss  the  iJOBsibility  of  fa$cinou/ 
dise.mea. '—Wart'ey  .■  On  Consurnptian.    iJohnton.) 

f&S-9i-6'-la,  s.      [Lat.,  =  a  small  bandage 
dimin.  oi  fascia  =  a  bandage.] 

Zool.  :  The  Fluke-worm,  a  genus  of  internal 
worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Pareuchymata, 
family  Tremadotea. 

fasciola  cinerea,  s. 

Allot.  :  A  name  some  have  given  to  the 
undeiitated  upper  part  of  the  JcMCta  dentata  in 
the  cerebrum.     {Quain.) 

fas-9i-d-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  jiiscioTa  =  a  band- 
age.] 

1,  Zool. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  family  Bluricida",  and  so 
termed  from  the  smooth  band-like  surface  of 
their  windings.  They  are  tlius  distinguished 
fiom  Murex,  whose  windings  are  rough  witl 
varices,  or  wrinkle-like  swellings ;  and  from 
Fusus  by  their  «piraily-plaited  columella. 
They  occur  in  warm  and  soutliern  seas. 

2.  Palcpont. :  They  commence  in  the  Cre- 
taceous rocks. 

*  fas-e-lyn,  *  fas-yll,  *  £ace-lyn.  v.t.    [M 

H.  <jvv.  ja^i'ln.]     To  uuravel,  to  tear. 

"  J-'acely II  (Faselyn)  aa  clothya.  Villo."  —  Pj^mpt, 
Parv. 

fash,  *faach,  V.t.  <fet.    [Fr.fdcher—  to  offend.] 
A.  Transitive : 
1.  To  pain  or  trouble  the  body. 


2.  To  pain,  trouble,  vex,  or  worrj'  the  mind  ; 
common  in  the  expression  "Dinna  ;a.v/i  your- 
self."   (Scotch.) 

"  I  have  also  been  much  fashed  in  my  own  mind 
ujKjn  tlii3  occAsioii.'—liaiUie:  Letters,  ii.  110. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  trouble,  to  be  annoyed  or  vexed. 

"  The  dinner  was  a  little  longer  of  being  ou  the  liibl© 
than  usual,  at  which  he  began  tofasJi-'—Ualt :  Annalg 
of  the  Parish,  p.  22'J. 

2.  To  grow  weary,  to  tire:  as,  To  fash  o' 
work. 

3.  To  meddle  with  anything  so  as  to  bring 
trouble  on  oneself. 

If  To  fash  one's  thumb  :  To  take  trouble  ;  to 
be  troubled  or  anxious. 

fash,  *  fasch,  s.    [Fash,  v.] 

1.  Trouble,  vexation. 

2.  Pain  taken  about  anything. 

3.  A  troublesome  person. 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =t, 
-«laiL.  -tian  =  shoo,     -tion,  -sion  —  shim;  -tlon,  -sicn  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$L 
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fash— fast 


IT  To  take  the  /ash  :  To  take  the  trouble  or 
paius  to  do  aiiytlihig. 

fSiBh  (2).  3.      [Prob.  a  contraction  of  fashion 
(q.v.).] 
Nautical : 

1.  An  irregular  seam. 

2.  Tlie  mark  left  by  the  mould  upon  cast 
bullets. 

f^sh'-eoiis,  fash'-lous,  a<lj.     [Fr.  JacUux 
(ni.),  Jacheiise  (f.)-]     Troublcsnme. 

■"The  way  of  proceediiiK  was  futhioua  both  to  our* 
and  the  EuuMflh  coiimiiBsionerB,"— /fai/f/f:  Lctleis,  1. 

I&sh- eous - ness,     fdjsh- loiis - ness,  *<. 

[Eng.    fashfOHS :     -ness.]        Troublesomeuess, 
trouble.     (Scutch.) 

•  fash'-er-y, '  fasch-er-ie,  s.  [Fr.  fdcJierie.] 
Trouble,  worry,  vexiition. 

•■Buriie  tins  letter,  for  It  Is  ouir  daiigeroiis,  and 
Dfttliiiig  Weill  euilil  m  lU  for  I  Ato  tliiiikiuid  u["'ii 
nathiUK  hut  f-tschfrie.'—l.'-ft.  firtvc   2Q.  Mary.  II  1.  h. 

£^sh'-i6n  (1),   *  fa-cl-oun,   "fassion, 
*  faS'Soun,  *  fas-syone,  s.    [O.  Fr.  juceon, 

fachon,  fazon,  t'rciii   Lat.  /actio  =  a  making 
/ado  =  to  make,  to  do.] 

*1.  The  act  of  makiiigur  fashioning;  work- 
manship. 

•'Failyeiug  that  the  said  Walter  delinrr  n»cht  again 
the  said  cheuye  of  Kold.  tliat  he  sail  content  hihI  pay 
to  the  said  Sehir  Williaiu  for  the  /<iscntne  of  ilke  vnce 
a  Fraiiche  crouue.'— -*f(,  Dom.  Cone.  (an.  H89).  p.  135. 

2.  The  make,  form,  or  external  shape  and 
ajtpearance  of  anything  ;  the  style,  shape,  ap- 
pearance, or  mode  of  structure. 

"What  .fashion  shall  I  niixke  yo\ir  breeches f— 
Shakesp.  :   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii-  7. 

*  3.  A  form,  model,  or  pattern. 

"  King  Ahaz  sent  to  Unjah  the  priest  ib*>/athion  of 
the  altitx.'  —2  Kingt  xvi   10. 

*  4.  External  appearance  in  general. 

"1  will,  or  let  Bie  lose  the/ojiA/oH  of  a  man." 

Shaketi).  :  Henry  Vli!.,  Iv.  2. 

5.  The  prevailing  style  or  mode  of  dress, 
ornament,  &c.  ;  custom  or  conventional  usage 
In  regard  to  dress,  behaviour,  etiquette,  &c. 

"  Fashions  In  all  onr  geateringa. 
Fashions  in  our  attyre  " 
Dvant :  Iloruce ;  Satires,  bk.  L,  sat.  2. 

6.  Custom,  prevailing  practice. 

"The  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid  cost." — 
Shakesp. :  Aluch  Ado  Abotit  Nothing,  L  L 

7.  Genteel  or  fasliionable  life ;  good  breed- 
ing ;  position  in  society. 

"  It  is  strange  that  men  of  fashion,  and  eeutlemen. 
ehould  so  (^oasly  belie  their  owu  knowledge.  '—Raleigh. 

*8.  Tliat  which  good  breeding  requires. 

"  For  fashion  sake,  I  thank  you." — Shakesp.  :  AtTou 
Like  I(.  in.  i 

9.  Maimer ;  method  of  conduct,  behaviour  ; 
■way. 

"As  ia  false  womeu'a/iMAfon." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  SO. 

*  10.  A  kind  or  sort. 

"  Thou  friead  of  an  ill  fashion.' 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  T.  ■*. 

^  Tn  a  fashion,  after  a  fashion  :  To  a  certain 
«xtent ;  in  a  sort. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  the 
phrases  of  fashion,  of  quality,  and  of  distinc- 
tion :  "  These  epithets  are  employed  promis- 
cuously in  colloquial  discourse  ;  but  not  with 
strict  propriety  :  by  men  of  fashion  are  under- 
stood such  men  as  live  in  the  fashionable 
•world,  and  keep  the  best  company ;  by  men 
of  quality  are  understood  men  of  rank  or  title  ; 
by  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men 
of  honourable  superiority,  whether  by  wealth, 
office,  or  pre-eminence  in  society.  Gentry 
and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  qnality, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  living,  be  men  of 
fashion ;  and  by  the  office  they  hold  in  tlie 
state,  they  may  likewise  be  Tx\en  of  distinction." 
{CTobh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fashion  and 
cu^tviii,  see  Custom, 

fashion-led,  a.  Following  the  fashion 
or  prevailing  custom. 

"  Whom  do  I  ftdviseP    The  fashion-led. 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  779,  780. 

*  fashion-monger,  s.    One  who  studies 

the  fashion  ;  a  fup. 

*  fashion-mongering,  a.  Behaving  like 
&  fop  ;  allectin^' ■^(■utility  ;  foppisli. 

"  Fashion-inon'/eriiig  hoys."  ^ Sliakesp.  :  Much  Ado 
About  Xothiii'j,  V.  1. 

fashion-piece,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  pair  of  cant  frames 


which  form  the  exterior  angle  of  the  stern- 
framing  ;  between  tliem  extenda  the  wing-tran- 
som, which  is  the  base-piece  of  the  counter- 
timbers. 

*  fash-ion  (2),  s.    [Fashions,  2.] 

fashion*  v.t.    [Fr.fu^onner;  O.Hp./acdomaT.] 

[Fashion,  s.] 

1.  To  form,  to  mould,  to  give  shape,  figure, 
or  form  tu. 

"Sh.ill  the  clay  itay  Ut  hlni  thai faihioneth  It,  What 
mukeiit  thout  "—isaiah  xlv.  9. 

2.  To  make  oi-  form  according  to  the  rule 
prescribed  by  custom. 

"  Fushioni-d  iilate  sella  for  more  tlian  its  weight."— 
Locke.    {Johnson.) 

3.  To  tit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate. 

"Refines  his  speech,  lAiA  fushiom  liis  address." 

Vowper :  JMirrmcnt,  HO. 

*i.  To  counterfeit,  to  feign,  to  forge, 

"To  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love  from  any."— 
Shaketp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1.  3. 

*  5.  To  contrive,  to  bring  about,  to  frame. 

"They  have  conjoined  \q  fashion  their  false  sport." 
Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  £>rettm,  HI.  2 

TT  For  the  difference  betweea  to  fashion  and 
to  form,  see  Fohm. 

fUsh'-idn-a-hle,  a.  &  5.  [Eng.  fashion ;  -ob/e.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  According  to  fashion  or  custom ;  esta- 
blished by  custom  or  use  ;  in  conformity  with 
the  fashion  or  established  mode. 

"While  he  was  learning  fashions,  not  to  have  re- 
fused so /(u'lionabfe  atemptutiou." — South:  Ser>noiis, 
voL  vi.,  scr,  6. 

2.  Made  according  to  the  fashion. 

"  Rich  fashionable  robes  her  i>enMjii  deck  : 
Pendants  her  ears,  and  pearls  adorn  her  neck.' 

thyden.    Ovid;  Mttamorpfiosesx. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  established 
rules  of  conduct ;  dressing  or  behaving  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion. 

"  Time  is  like  9. fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  ehakt'a  hi^  parting  gueat  by  th'  hand." 
Shaketp.  :  TraUus  4  Crestida,  iii.  3. 

i.  Genteel,  well-bred  ;  holding  a  good  posi- 
tion in  society. 

"The  language  of  fashionable  society,  the  langruage 
of  diplomacy."— J/acttu/ay.'  ffist.  £ng.,  ch.  ill. 

*  B.  As  suhst. :  A  person  holding  a  good 
position  in  society. 

"  Me  and  the  other /aM'»i(i6?«s  only  came  lastnight." 
—Dirketu      /'ickwick,  ch.  xxxv. 

i^h- ion -able -ness,  *  fash-ion-able- 
nesse,  s. "  [Eng,  fashionable ;  -ness.]'  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  fashionable  or  iu  con- 
formity with  fashion  or  prevailing  custom. 

"  Afashionabteness  which  will  within  a  short  while 
perhaps  be  ridiculous." — Boyle:    M'orks,  iL  306. 

^iSh'-l6n-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  fashionab(le) ; 
-hj.]  In  a  fashionable  manner;  according  to 
fashion  or  custom. 

"  For  he.  with  all  bis  follies,  has  a  miud. 
Not  j'et  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind. " 

Cowper  :  Hope,  91,  92. 

*  I^Sh'-idn-er,  s.  [Eng.  fashion;  -er.]  One 
who  fashions,  forms,  or  gives  shape  to  any- 
thing. 

"  In  wbiche  act,  as  the  man  is  priccipall  doer  and 
fashioner,  so  is  the  woiiianne,  but  the  matier  and 
sufferer."— Crfaf  .■  Corinthians,  ch.  ixxL 

fash'-ion-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fashion,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  forming 

or  shaping  anything. 

fashioning-needle,  s. 

Knitti  iig-machine  :  One  of  the  pins  or  fingers 
employed  to  take  loops  from  certain  of  the 
bearded  needles,  and  transfer  them  to  others 
for  widening  or  narrowing  the  work. 

*  ^Sh'-idn-ist,  s.  [Eng.  fashion  ;  -ist.]  An 
obsequious  follower  of  the  fashion. 

"We  may  conceive  that  many  of  these  ornaments 
were  only  teuii>orary.  as  used  l)y  the  fashionists  of  that 
age-"— /■■»««.' r ,   Fisgah  Hight.  pt  ii..  ch.  iv.,  5  7. 

fash'- ion -less,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -less.] 
Without  fashion  ;  not  in  accordance  with  the 

custom  of  good  society. 

*  fSsh' -  ion  - 1^,  a.  [Eng.  fashion;  -ly.l 
Fashionable. 

"  Thou,  gallant,  that  readest  and  derldest  this  mad- 
nesse  of  fashion.  If  thine  eyes  were  not  dazzled  with 
like  fashions  at  home,  and  a  more  fash ionly  monster 
thyself."— /'(ircAaj  .■  J'Ugrimage,  ch.  ii.,  j  2. 

^Sh'-ion^d),  s.pZ.  [Fashion,  5.]  The  prevail- 
ing fashion  or  mode  of  dress  in  good  society. 


"  tSiah' -iom^  (2),  ».  pi  [A  corruption  of /arof 
or/am;i,]     The  farcy  (q.v.). 

"Ilia  horse  Infected  with  the  faihloTU."~fihakt^. ; 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Hi.  2. 

fSjsh' -loiis.  "■    [Fasheouu,] 

fd«h -ious  ness,  s.    [Fasheoubnebs.] 

fSA'-ki-dar,  ».    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Oniith.  :  The  Northern  Gull,  Larus  pa/rtui^ 
ticus  (nuw  Lestris  cataractes).    (Scotch.) 

*  fctSS,  s.  [O.  Fr.  faisse,  fait  —  a  bunch  ;  laX. 
Jascia.]    A  knot,  a  bunch. 

"  Item  ane  cainiarlsone  .  .  .  frenyeit  with  illver 
and  fossil  of  qwhitaislDLi:.'  —/nventories  (au.  1&119),  p.  62. 

f^'-sa-lte.  f4s'-8ite,  ?.  [From  Fassa  ia 
tjni  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ite 
(Wui.)(q.v.).] 

A/in. ;  An  aluminous  variety  of  PjToxene, 
aflfording  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pis- 
tachio-green. It  is  found  in  metamorphic 
rocks.     It  is  also  called  Pyrgone. 

*fasse.  fas,  s.    [A.S.  feax;  Icei/oz.]    Hair. 

"  Lyke  til  ane  lokkerit  mane  with  mouy  fas." 

Douglas  :   VirgU.  351,  61. 

*  f^A'-sit,  a.     [Fass,  s.]    Knotted. 

"Threcurtlngisof  dolmea/ajfttwith  silver  an  sUk." 
—Invent,  of  the  Ouidis  of  Ladp  E.  Hots  (1478J. 

fUs'-Site.  S.      [FashAITE.] 

*  fas-son,  '  fasoun,  s.    [Fashion,  s.] 

•fast,  s.     [Facet.] 

fast,     *faste,     'faest,     'fcst,    ^vsrate^ 
'vast,  a.,  adv.,   &   s.     [A.S.  fcest,   a.,  fcaU, 
adv,  ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  vast;  Dan.  i:Sw. /a*t; 
Icel.  fasti;  O.  ii.  Ger.  vast;  Ger.fest.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Fixed  firmly ;  festened  or  attached 
closely  ;  firm,  close. 

'•  The  wyf  fonde  the  dore  fatte." 

Seven  Sages,  1,3S&. 

2.  Strong  against  attack. 

"  Wel  he  makede  his  caatles  treowe  and  swidhe  vmtte.* 
Layawion,  xL  71. 

3.  Close,  deep,  sound  ;  as  sleep. 

"  I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  paper,  fold 
it,  seal  It.  and  again  return  to  her  bed :  yet  all  thl* 
while  in  a  most/iw/  sleep.  —A'AoA^sp.  .■  Macbeth,  v.  L 

4.  Steadfast,  faithfully,  firm  in  adherence. 

"Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes?"— SAat«*j>.  .' 
Othello.  L  X 

5.  Lasting,  durable:  as,  a /a5(  colour. 

*  6.  Tenacious ;  retentive.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"Roses,  damask  and  red.  are  fast  flowers  of  their 
smells.'*- flncon."  Essays;  Of  Gardens. 

7.  Swift,  rapid ;  moving  rapidly ;  quick  in 
motion. 

"Springs  out  into /a«t  gait." 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  VIII..  UL  I. 

%  This  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
original  meaning  of  firm,  fixed.  What  is  dost 
easily  passes  into  what  is  urgent  or  pressing. 
The  transition  is  seen  in  end  phrases  :  as.  He 
came  fast  behind,  The  enemy  pressed  fast  on 
him,  &c. 

8.  Rapid,  speedy. 

"  Idle  weeds  asefast  in  growth." 

Shakesp. :  RichardllL,  iiL  I. 

9.  Pleasure-seeking ;  dissipated  ;  rakiab. 
(Slang.) 

"He  .  .  .  was  the  most  brilliant /aj(  man  of  anti- 
quity."— Banmxy :  Singleton  Fontenoy,  bk.  L,  ch.  iv. 

10.  Applied  to  a  young  lady  it  is  intended 
to  indicate  that  she  imitates  the  manners, 
habits,  and  language  of  a  man,  and  despises 
the  ordinary  rules  of  propriety. 

11.  Hasty,  forward,  rash. 

12.  Hasty  in  temper;  irascible;  hot-headed. 

13.  Engaged  in  or  upon  some  business  or 
purpose. 

"R,  As  adverb  : 

1.  Firmly,  closely,  securely. 

"Nomen  anou  Iheu  Crist  and  hine  vaste  bund*"*— 
Old  Eng.  Miscell..  p-  ii. 

2.  Securely. 

"  I  know  there  ia  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast  In 
their  place,  "—fiurAe;  Reform  of  Representation. 

3.  Deeply,  soundly. 

"  The  dove  sleeps /iTsf  that  this  night-owl  will  c&tch.* 
Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  360. 

*  4.  Closely,  steadfastly,  firmly. 

"Thou  .■\rt  8o/aj(  mine  enemy." 

:ihakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI.,  v.  2. 

*  5.  Unchangeably,  immovably,  unalterably. 

"Are  yo\xfast  married?" 

Shakesp. .  Othelio,  i.  %, 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cvir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     as.  co  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


fast— fastidious 
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6.  Close,  near.    (Of  distance.) 

"Fait''  besyde  Is  Boother  y\e."—Maundeville,  p.  197, 

»7.  Close,  near.    (Of  number  or  quantity.) 

"There  were  envlronied,  intercepted,  and  killed 
. .  .fast  ujiun  a  thouwvnd.  "— /".  Holland  .-  Liviwt.  p.  Ta.".. 

8.  Quickly,  rapidly,  swiftly ;  with  rapid 
moti'nt. 

"  To  reHoe  fatter  than  all  other"       Golden  Soke,  xxx. 

9.  Readily,  willingly,  without  hesitation. 

"Which  they'll  do  fast  enough  of  themaelvea."— 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windnor,  iv.  1. 

10.  In  a  dissipated,  reckless,  or  profligate 
manner:  as,  loWv^ fast. 

C.  As  snhstant'we  : 

1.  Nmit. ;  A  mooring-rope  or  hawser,  securing 
a  vessel,  and  named  from  its  position  ;  as, 
the  head,  how,  breast,  quarter,  or  stern  fasts, 
as  the  case  may  Vie. 

2,  Mining :  A  shelf. 

%  (1)  Fast  and  hose  (in  the  phrase  To  play 
fist  and  loose) :  To  act  in  an  inconsistent  or 
inconstant  manner ;  to  act  without  regard  to 
one's  promises  or  engagements. 

".And  ahall  thesa  hands,  bo  lately  purged  of  blood. .  .  . 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?" 

Shakttp. :  King  John,  iiL  1. 

(2)  Fast  and  loose  pulhys  : 

Mark.  :  A  device  for  disengaging  and  re- 
engaging machinery.  One  pulley  is  fast  to 
the  shaft,  the  other  runs  loosely  thereupon. 
The  band  is  turned  on  to  either,  as  the  work 
reri  Hires. 

(3)  To  live  fast:  To  lead  a  dissipated, 
abandoned  life. 

(4)  To  make  fast  : 

Naut.  :  To  secure  a  ship  to  the  shore,  .Sic., 
by  means  of  a.  fast  or  hawser. 

(5)  To  stand  fast: 

(a)  To  stand  still ;  to  remain  standing, 
(ft)  To  show  constancy,  courage,  or  stead- 
fastness ;  not  to  yield. 

"  Watch  ye.  gtand  fast  in  the  faith."—!  Cor.  ivi.  13. 

^  Fast  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 
the  meaning  of  rapidly,  quickly  :  as  in  fmt- 
decayiiig,  fast-descending,  fast-falling,  fast-sink- 
ing, iStc. 

*  fast-fettered,  a.  Firmly  secured  with 
fetters. 

"  The  fast-fettered  hands  that  made  vengeAnce  in 
vain."  Bpron:  Destruction  of  JentsaleTn. 

*  fiast  -  handed,  a.  Niggardly,  close- 
banded,  close-fisted,  miserly. 

"The  king  heiag  fast-handed  ;\nd  loth  to  part  with 
•  second  dowry."— Bacon  .■  Eenry  VIZ. 

fast-pnlley,  5. 

Mach. :  One  keyed  to  the  shaft  so  as  to  re- 
volve therewith.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
loof»e-jnilley,  which  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  and  to 
which  the  V>elt  is  transferred  when  the  rota- 
tion of  the  shaft  is  no  longer  desired. 

fast-staying,  fast-in-stays,  a. 

Naut.  :  Quick  in  going  about. 

•  fast  (1).  •  fasten  (i).  *  festen,  v.t.    [A.S. 

fofstan  :  O.S.  feitiaa  :  O.  Fris.  festigin  ;  O.  H. 
GiT.  fastjan ;  Goth,  fastan;  Icel.  festa  ;  Sw. 
fdsta;  Dan./fEs(e.] 

1.  To  fasten,  to  secure,  to  fix  firmly  or 
securely. 

"  To  ilka  Joynt  war  fesied  a  rote." 

Hampole  :  Pricke  of  Conscience,  1,907. 

2.  To  set  or  place  with  strength. 

"A  stroke  ou  him  hofest.' 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p,  190. 

3.  To  make  sure,  to  secure,  to  establish,  to 
confirm. 

"  To  the  kyng  Edward  bii  fasten  huere  fay." 

Political  Sonffs,  p.  214. 

fast  (2),  *  fast' -en  (2),  v.i.  [A.H.  ftpstan; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vasten;  Dan.  faste ;  Sw.  & 
Icel.  fasta ;  Guth.  fastan;  Ger.  fasten.  It  is 
an  early  derivative  from  fast,  a.  =  firm. 
(iikeat.)'] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  abstain  from  or  be  without  food  beyond 
the  ordinary  or  usual  time. 

"The  disdain  and  shauje  whereof  hath  ever  since 
kept  a<fit'}i  fasting  and  vinkiug."— Shakesp. :  Troilns 
A  Cressida,  i.  2. 

2.  To  abstain  entirely  or  partially  from  food 
voluntarily  for  a  certain  time  for  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  body  or  appetites,  as  a  token  of 
grief,  sorrow,  affliction,  or  penitence. 

"Tliou.  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  tliine  bead,  and 
wash  thv  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to/tM(." 
-^a/tUilifw  vi,  17,  IB. 


fast,  *  Ifasste,  s.     [A.S.  fasta;  Dan.  faste;  O. 
H.  Ger.,  Icel.,  &  Sw.  fasta;  Dut.  vasti ;  O. 
Fris.  festa.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Total  or  partial  abstinence  from  or  depri- 
vation of  food  ;  an  omission  to  take  food. 

2.  A  time  set  apart  to  express  national  grief 
for  some  calamity,  or  to  deprecate  an  impend- 
ing evil. 

"  Tha  i>eople  of  Nineveh  proclaimed  a  fast."— Jonah 
Ui.  S. 

*  3.  Any  holy  time  or  season. 

"The  Easter /(«(:  was  it  always  imd  In  every  place 
uniformly  observed? '—(7«iIjjA«i;  Ansieer  to  Martiall. 
p.  200.    {Ikivies.) 
II.  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic  Fasts:  The  old  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians  (Jonah  iii.  5),  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  had  most  of  them 
statetl  or  occasional  fasts,  as  have  the  modern 
Moiiamaiedans,  Hindoos,  6ic, 

2.  Jewish  Fasts  :  The  Day  of  Atonement  was 
the  only  fasting-day  enjoined  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  but  the  Mishna  speaks  of  four  others, 
respectively  commemorating  the  storming  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  the  sack  of  Jerus.alem 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  receiving  by  Eze- 
kiel  and  the  other  captives  of  the  news  of  tlie 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  There  were  also 
fasts  proclaimed  by  royal  or  other  authority 
on  special  occ^isions  (1  Kings  xxi.  9-12 ;  2 
Chron.  xx.  3  ;  Ezra  viii.  2).  For  the  spiritual 
and  unspiritual  way  of  keeping  a  fast,  see 
Isaiah  Iviii.  3. 

3.  Christiaii  Fasts :  No  stated  fasts  are  en- 
joined in  the  New  Testament ;  they  arose  sub- 
sequently, the  Lent  fast  taking  the  lead. 
[Lknt.]  In  the  third  century  the  Latins  fasted 
on  the  seventh  day.  In  a.d.  813  the  Council 
of  Mentz  in  its  thirty-fourth  canon,  ordered 
a  fast  the  first  week  in  March,  the  second  week 
in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the 
last  full  week  preceding  Christmas  Eve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  the  custom 
became  jirevalent  of  fasting  on  Saturday  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  Prayer- 
Book,  under  the  heading  "Fasts  and  Days  of 
Abstinence  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
Year,"  we  have  (1)  the  Forty  days  of  Lent ; 
(2)  the  Ember  Days  ;  (3)  the  Rogation  Days  ; 
(4)  all  Fridays,  except  Christmas  Day  ;  (5)  the 
Evens  or  Vigils  before  certain  festivals.  The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  are  Fasting  Days  ;  the 
others  are  Days  of  Abstinence,  on  which  the 
usual  number  of  meals  is  allowed,  flesh-meat 
Vieing  forbidden.  These  fasts  are  by  no  means 
universally  observed,  tlie  practice  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  High  Church  party. 

fast-days,  a.  pi.  Days  of  religious  fast- 
ing appointed  by  either  civil  or  religious 
authorities.  lu  New  p:ngland  a  day  is  set  apart 
annually,  usually  in  March  ur  April,  for  fjisting 
and  prayer,  being  the  opposite  of  Thanksgiviug 
Day,  which  also  had  its  origin  in  that  section. 
Similar  auuual  fiiat-days  are  appointed  in 
Scotland.  National  fast-days  are  occasionally 
appointed,  on  occasions  of  great  public  calam- 
ity, butli  in  tliiH  cuuutry  and  abroad. 

•  faste,  a.     [Faced.] 

fas'-ten  (.S)  (/  silent),  *  fast-ne.  *  fast-nen, 
*  fest-nen,  "festen.  *fest-nin,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  fiestniati  =  to  make  fast  or  firm,  from 
fivst  =  firm,  fast ;  O.  H.  Ger.  festinon  ;  Icel. 
&  Sw. /tt5(/ia  ;  Dan./as^»e,-  O.  Fris./«s(fta.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Lit.:  To  fix  firmly;  to  make  fast;  to 
secure  ;  as,  by  a  bolt,  a  lock,  Ac. 

"They  deck  it  with  silver  and  with  ^old,  they  fasten 
It  with  nails  and  with  hammers  that  it  move  not."'— • 
Jeremiah  x.  4. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  fix  or  set  firmly  or  earnestly. 

"  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  said. 
Look  on  tis."— Acts  iii.  4. 

2.  To  aflix,  to  join,  to  connect,  to  attach. 

"  The  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  Iieen  pressed  to  the 
sen  ice  of  iiiniiy  successions  of  [jartiea.  with  very  diJ- 
ftrent  ideoii  fastejted  to  them." — Swift .'  Examiner. 

*  3.  To  join  ;  to  attach  closely  or  firmly. 

"  Wliat  if  she  h6 fattened  to  this  fool  lord.' 

Teiimjson  :  .Maud,  I.  xvi.  24. 

*  4.  To  put  or  palm  upon  by  persuasion. 

"Thinking,  by  this  face. 
To  fatten  in  our  thougnta  that  they  have  ooiirflge,'" 
Shtikesp. :  Julius  CtBsar,  v,  1. 

*  5.  To  lay  on  with  strength. 

"  Could  he  fasten  a  blow  or  make  a  thrust,  when  not 
BufTered  tu  Jipproach?"— .Orjdtn.'  .£neid.  (Dedic.) 


"  6.  To  make  sure,  firm,  or  secure  ;  to  estab- 
lish. 

"Y  thai  fattne  the   kyogdom  of  bym."— H'yel^; 
2  Kings,  vlf.  12. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  fix  or  set  oneself  firmly.   (Followed  1)> 
on  or  vpo7i.) 

"  With  hU  strong  arms 
Ho  fastened  on  my  neck."      Shaketp. :  Lear,  V.  I. 

2.  To  be  fastened,  secured,  or  made  fast. 
II.  Figiirativdy : 

1.  To  attach. 

"O  Oodd  that  is  al  freo  ne  mal  nan  uuel/p»()ien." 
Legend  of  3t.  Katherine,  1,179 

2.  To  determine. 

"  Ic  hafc/pM/npfW  1  ml  tbohbt 
To  libeuti  1  clajniiesse,"      Ormulum,  2,44L 

%  For  the  difierence  between  to  fasten  and  to 
fix,  see  Fix. 

fas'-tened  it  silent),  *  fast-ned,  *fest-ned« 

pa.  par.  &  o.     {Fasten  (3),  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Lit.  :  Fixed  firmly  ;  secured. 

"By  wings  fastened  Immediately  to  the  body."— 
Wilkins :  DtBdnlus,  ch.  vii. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Het  or  fixed  firmly  or  earnestly. 

*  2.  Confirmed,  hardened. 

"Strong  tmti  fastened  villain,"    Shakesp.  :  Lear.lLim 

fas'-ten-er  ((  silent),  *  fast-ner,  s.     [Eng. 
fasteii  (3),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  fastens,  makes 
fast,  or  secures. 

*  2.  One  who  fastens  or  fixes  himself  on  any- 
thing. 

fas'- ten -ing  {t  silent),  pr.    par.,   a.,   Sc  9. 

[Fastkn  (:•.),  v.] 

A.  &-  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  making  fast  or  secure. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  fast  or  secure  ;  ft 
fastener  ;  as  a  bolt,  a  bar,  a  strap,  &c. 

"  A  mantle  coming  under  her  right  arm.  and  cover- 
ill?  ma-it  of  that  side,  htid  no  fastening  on  the  left 
Kiae."—.iir  P.  Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*fas'-ten9-ev-en,  •  fas'-tems-een,  *fas- 
trins-ev-in.    *  fas-tryngs-ew-yn,  (s. 

[.\.H.  fcEstan  =  to  fast,  and  Eng.  even,  s.]     A 
name  given  to  the  eve  of  Lent,  Shrove-Tuesday. 

"Ui»oun  the  xii  day  thairof,  being /ii»fri7iaeri»i.  at 
tua  houris  efter  none.  Geui-ge  lord  Seytoun  come  to  th« 
castell  of  Edinburgh."— WumuZ  of  Documents,  1518 — 
1575.  p.  259. 

fast'-er,  s.      [Eng.  .^i^  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]    One  who 
fasts  or  abstains  from  food. 

"  Folow  not  certayn  menne  which  be  not  fasteru"^ 
Bible  (1551),  E&ay  Iviii. 

*  fast'-er-man,  s.    [Fastinoman.] 


*  fas'-tem§-een,  ■. 


[Fastens- EVEN.] 


fa^S'-la,  s.  pi.     [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq.  :  The  calendar  in  which  were 
comiirised  the  various  days,  feasts,  games, 
holidays,  &c.  There  were  two  kinds  :  Fasti 
magistrales  and  Fasti  calendares.  The  latter 
were  books  containing  a  description  of  the 
whole  year,  with  the  pecidiarities  of  its  several 
days.  They  were  subdivided  into  Fasti  urbani 
and  Fasti  -nistici,  the  former  containing  days 
to  be  observed  in  the  city,  the  latter  those 
celebrated  in  the  country,  where  there  would 
be  fewer  holidays.  The  Fasti  magistrals  con- 
tained everything  relating  to  religion  and  the 
magistrates,  and  in  later  times  to  the  em- 
perors, such  as  their  birthdays.  &c.  When 
the  fasti  became  full  of  such  details  they  were 
called  Fasti  magni,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Fasti  calemlares.  There  were  also  Fasti 
consulares,  an  annual  register.  Each  year  waa 
known  as  th.at  of  such  and  such  consuls,  and 
this  method  of  notation  is  useful  in  fixing  dates. 

*  fSs-tid-i-OS'-l-ty,  s.  [Lat.  fastidiosus  = 
fastidious  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  fas- 
tidious ;  disdainfulness,  contemptuousness, 
fastidiousness. 

"  Hisepidemical  diseases l>eing/artidio«(y.  amorphy, 
and  oBcitatiun."— .Vjpt/)^ :  H'orkt,  vol  L  ;  A  Digression  in 
the  Modern  Kind. 

fas-tid'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat. /as(idtos«s=disdain- 
ful,  disgusting;  fastidium  —  loathing,  from 
fastus  =  arrogance,  and  tcedium.  =  disgust ; 
Ft.  fastidieux  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  lta\.  fastidioso.] 


t>Sil,  b6^;  poiit»  joiVl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  :^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  fc 
-clan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  '8ion=shun;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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fastidiously— fat 


*  1.  CaiiHing  diugust ;  luathsoiiie. 

"That  tlilii'  for  the  which  children  he  oftentimes 
beaten,  la  to  tFioiii  tviTKtlev/a4tklious."—alr  T.  Klyot 
Oorirrii'iMr.  bk.  1..  Ch.  \x. 

2.  Hard  or  difficult  to  please;  over-nice, 
sqiifatni.sli. 

■'  Uia  temper  plftcld  and  forgiving,  hut /art  Wio(«."— 
MacauUiy :  ffiU.  Eng.,  tih.  ti. 

II  Ciabb  thna  dist^rimiiiates  between  /tw- 
tidiiivs  and  squeamish  :  "  A  female  ia /a.s/((iiow5 
when  she  criticises  tlie  dress  or  manners  of  her 
rival ;  she  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  lier 
own  dress,  coinitany,  words,  Ac.  Whoever 
exaininc-s  his  own  imperfections  will  cease  to 
ba /asthlious :  whoever  restrains  humour  aud 
c;ipriee  will  cease  to  be  squeamish."  (Crabb  : 
Enij.  .Synon.) 

l&S-tid'-i-OUS~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fastidious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fastidiuu.s,  ovei-nici',  or  squeamish  manner. 

•■They  loi>k  fiutidiouily  ftiid  apeak dljdainfuUy."— 
Ooveritnient  qf'the  Tongue. 

f&s-tid'-i-oiia-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fastuiious; 
-Tiess.]  The  qnal  ity  of  being  fastidious  ;squeam- 
ishiiess,  over-nicety. 

"  His  health  w/t3  ddliMte  ;  hla  biate  was  refined  even 
to  fiisddi'jicimfsx.'—M'iciiuUiy  :  Hist.  l-:ng.,  ch.  xxl. 

f&s-tig'-i-ate,  fas-tig'-i-at-ed,  a.  [Lat 
fast-iijiatus  =  [joiiitt-d,  sTopiii^,  U-uin/astignim 
—  l)eak,  or  pinnacle,] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Narrowing  towards  the 
point;  pointed,  peaked. 

"That  noted  hill,  the  top  whereof  la  fastigiatr  like 
ft  sugar-loaf.  "—/(<i^  ;  /iemnitts,  p.  176. 

2.  Bot.  :  Tapering  to  a  point  like  a  pyramid. 
A  I'lant  is  said  to  be  fasti;; lately  bninchi  d 
when  the  branches  become  shorter  as  they  ap- 
proach the  apex. 

Ifa.s-tig'-i-ate-l^»rtrfi'.  [Eng.  fastigixUe ;  -ly.] 
In  a  fastigiate  or  tapering  manner  ;  pointedly. 

'  f2is-tig'-i-OUS»  a.  [Lat,  fasiigium  =  a  peak 
or  pinnacle.]  Pointed,  rising  to  a  point,  pyra- 
midal. 

"To  raise  hia  palace  tn  thiB  fasttgioits  manner." — 
Evelijii:  Architecture. 

!aa-tig'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  The  pediment  of  a  portico,  so  called 
because  it  follows  the  form  of  the  roof. 

2.  Tlie  comb  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

fast'-ing  (1).  *fast-yng.  jw.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Fast  (2),  v.] 

A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  state  of  abstain- 
ing partially  or  entirely  from  food. 

"In  hunirer  and  thirat,  in  mauye /ii»f.vn7f,  in  ooold 
and  uakidiiease  '— nVcI^a.'  2  CorinthianaxL  27. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Med.:  Loss  of  appetite  without  any  other 
apparent  affection  of  the  stomuch ;  so  that 
the  system  can  sustain  almosLtotalabstinence 
for  a  long  time  without  fainting.    (DungOson.) 

^  Experiments  in  fiisting  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  claimed  tli^it  ptTsoiis  have  goue  4(t 
days  witlmut  fuud,  but  the  evidence  for  this 
assertion  is  not  siitisfactorj'  tu  medical  mcu. 

2,  Religious : 

(1)  Am/}ng  the  Ethnic  nations:  Its  chief 
object  was  to  produce  religious  exaltation, 
with  visions,  dreams,  and  imagined  inter- 
course with  8Ui)erior  beings.  Fasting  exists 
fur  tliia  purpose  among  the  Indians  aud  many 
other  uncivili/.ed  tribes.  Dreams,  visions,  &c., 
thus  produced  are  uut  supernatural,  but  morbid. 

(2)  Among  the  Jews:  It  was  practised  in 
seasons  of  affliction,  nature  having  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  this  by  taking  hunger  away 
during  keen  sorrow  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13  ;  Esther 
iv.);  to  chasten  or  humble  the  soul  (Psalm 
xxxiv.  15  ;  Ixix.  3) ;  as  a  conconiitant  of  juayer 
(Psalm  xxxv.  13;  Dan.  ix.  33;  Luke  ii.  37, 
&c.) ;  as  an  act  deemed  meritorious  (Luke 
xviii.  12). 

(3)  Ainong  Christians :  Jesus  miraculously 
fasted  forty  days  and  nights  (Matt.  iv.  2; 
Luke  iv.  "2),  as  Moses  and  Elijah  had  done 
previously  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28  ;  1  Kings  xix.  8). 
and  as  several  Roman  saints  claim  to  have 
done  since.  The  iiractit:e,  is  not,  however, 
formally  enjoined  in  the  New  Testjimeut, 
though  our  Lord  indirectly  sanctioned  it 
(Matt.  vi.  16-lS),  as  did  St.  Paid  (1  Cor. 
vii.  5).  The  apostles  and  the  church  of  which 
they  constituted  a  jmrt  j)ractised  it  on  sjie- 
cially  solemn  occasions  (Acts  xiii.  2;  xiv.  23). 
Combined  with  prayer  it  could  be  rendered 


effective  to  expel  evil  8i)irita  (Matt.  xvii.  21 ; 
Mark  ix.  29).  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Obedience,  Communion  must  be  received  fiist- 
iiig,  except  wlieu  administered  by  way  of 
viaticum-  This  rule  is  not  observed  in  the 
AngUcan  Church.  The  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  keeps  none  of  these  days, 
but  enjoins  Fast-days  (q.v.)  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Communion. 
National  Fjist-days  liavo  occjwionally  beea 
proclitimeil  ill  this  country,  in  times  of  great 
public  calamity  or  danger.     [Fast-davs.J 

fast'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Fast  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  .<4«  pr.  par.  A  partUAp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  ^:>'  subst:  The  act  of   making  fast  or 

binding. 

*  fast-ing-man,  *  fast'-er-m&n,  s.  [Eng. 
f(u^ti>ig(2) :  -mmi.]  One  who  was  surety,  bonds- 
man, or  security  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of 
another. 

*  fasf-ing-ong,  s.  [Fastinq  (1),  s.]  Shrove- 
tide. 

fast'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  fast';  -ish.]  [Rather  fast 
or  dissipated. 

"  Tu  other  worrle  a.  fanti'h  young  mRa."—Pfiil/l//g: 
Estays  /nnn.  the  Times',  iL  330. 

*  fast'-l3^,  •  fast-el-ye,  "  fast-lye,  adv. 
[Eng. /as(,  a.  ;  -hj.\ 

1.  Firmly,  securely. 

"  For  ho  hath  /ojitly  founded  It 
Ahove  the  actt  to  Htjiinl. ' 

Old  i'eriion  of  /'Sit/mt;  Pi.  xxiv.  2. 

2.  Firmly,  steadfastly,  faithfully. 

"  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  aure  and  fiuttj/e  faith- 
full  to  hya  prince. "—.Si>  T.  More  ■   Worke*.  p.  48. 

3.  Firmly,  earnestly,  strongly. 

"That  he  so  faatel ye  hefore  hath  affirmed. "—Sir  T. 
More  :    tVorkeg,  p.  Si8. 

i.  Quickly,  rapidly,  hastily. 

"  She  .  . .  walked  fattry  to  and  fro."'— Sir  J.  Barring- 
ton  .-  Account  of  Elizabeth. 

fast-ness.  *  fast-nesse.  s.  [A.S.  fcestnes  = 
the  firmament  ] 

*1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fast  or 
secure. 

*2.  Firmness;  firm  or  steadfast  adherence. 

"To  shew  it  was  hut  their  /iistneu  to  the  former 
government." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

*3.  Strength,  security. 

"And  eke  the/tMfncwff  of  his  dwelling-place. 

Speitser  :  /*.  y..  V.  it  6. 

4.  A  strong  place ;  a  fortress,  a  fort,  a 
stronghold. 

"The  capita!  or  rather  chief /«i/neij  of  Caasibelan 
was  then  taken." — Burke:  Abritlg.  of  Eng.  HUfory. 

*  5.  Closeness,  conciseness,  brevity ;  not 
diffuseness. 

"  Bring  his  Btile  from  all  loose  grossne&s  to  such  firm 
faitnesi  in  L:»tin,  as  in  Demosthenes."  —  Asiham: 
Schoolmaiter. 

*  fas-tu-6s'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  fastuositas,  from 
fastuosus  =  proud,  haughty  ;  fastus  =  pride.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  airogauce. 

"That  new  mode  of  ethicka  which  hath  been  ob- 
truded upon  the  world  with  so  much  fattuotity."^ 
n.  More. 

*  fas'-tu-OUS»  a.    [Lat.  fastuos^is,  fi'ora  fxstus.] 

Proud,' haughty,  arrogant,  disdainful. 

"The  higher  ranks  will  become /a*ru<»«.  domineer- 
ing, aud  sui>erciliou8."— ZfarT-ow.'  On  the  Pope's  Sa- 
prettutcy. 

*  ^S'-tU-oiis-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fastuous;  -l;/.] 

In  a  proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  or  disdainful 
manner. 


*  fas'-tU-o&S-ness,  s.    [Eng.  fastuous ;  -ness.] 
Pride,  haughtiness,  arrogance. 

"Then  there  w«s  no  /■istitnusness  in  the  Church."— 
Barrow :  On  the  Pope's  Supretiuicy. 

fat(i),  *fatte,  'fette,  'vat,  'vatte,  *vet. 

*vette,  a.  tt  s.  [A.S.  fKt;  cogn.  with  Diit. 
vet,  Dan.  fed,  Sw,  fet,  Icel.  feitr,  O.  H.  Ger. 
feizt.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Full  of  fat;   plump;   fleshy;  full  fed; 
the  opposite  to  lean  or  thin. 

"  And  oi/atte  wetheres  an  hundred  thous-iud  also." 
Robert  of  Olouceiter,  p.  52. 

(2)  Full  of  fat ;  oily,  greasy,  unctuous. 

(3)  Abounding  in  fat,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lean  of  meat. 


2.  Figuratively: 

*  (I)  Dull,  heavy,  stupid  :  an  &  fat  or  coarse 
animal. 

"  O  b/juIb  !  in  whom  no  heavenly  flrr  is  found. 
Pal  mluds,  and  ever  grovelllUK  uu  the  grouud." 
JJrydeu  ;  J'vrsius.  Wt  U. 

*(2)  Coarse,  gross. 

"  Added/af  pollutions  of  our  own." 

Jfrydfn:  Mrt.  Kittfgrew,  tL 

(3)  Wealthy,  rich,  affluent. 

"  M.irk  the/i(  clt,  whnne  good  round  eum 
Amuuuta  at  least  to  lialf  a  plum." 

Lloyd  :  A  Familiar  EpAttU. 

(4)  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income. 

"  A  fat  i>enefl<-e  is  tli^it  which  so  ahounUs  with  an 
estate  and  revenues  tlint  a  tuaii  may  exjieud  a  jcn-'t 
deal  iu  dellcaclee  uf  ejaing  and  drUiking."— ./<{/''/£  ; 
Parergon. 

(5)  Fertile,  fruitful,  rich  ;  affording  a  good 
return  :  as,  a  fat  soil. 

"A /at  londe  aud  f ul  of  donge  foulest  wedes groweth." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  213. 

*  (6)  Abounding  in  spiritual  endowments 
and  comfort. 

"  They  [the  righteous]  shall  be  fat  and  flourlshiug." 
—Psalm  cxil.  U. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Naut.:  Broad  :  es,  the  quarter  of  a  ship. 

2.  Print.:  Applied  to  a  page  having  many 
blank  spaces  or  lines,  aud,  hence,  to  any 
work  which  pays  well. 

B>  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Langvxj^e  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Plumpness,  fleshiness. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  The  best  or  most  choice  part  of  anything, 
"Ye  shaU  eat  the/uC  of  the  UqU."— Oene«£f  xIt.  IS. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  An  animal  substance  of  a  more 
or  less  oily  character  deposited  in  vessels  in 
adipose  tissue.  It  forms  a  considerable  layer 
under  the  skin,  is  collected  in  large  quantity 
around  certain  organs,  as,  for  instance,  the 
kidneys,  fills  up  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  surrounds  joints,  and  exists  in  large 
quantity  in  the  marrow  of  bones.  It  is  an 
excellent  packing  material  in  the  body,  being 
light,  soft,  and  elastic.  It  gives  to  the  surface 
of  the  human  frame  its  smooth  rounded  con- 
toiir.  Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  retain  the  warmth  wliieh  he 
has  generated ;  but  its  chief  use  is  for  the 
purpose  of  nutrition.    {Quain.) 

2.  Chem.  (PI) :  Fats  are  glycerides  of  acids 
belonging  to  the  fatty  or  acetic  series  and  of 
acids  belonging  to  the  acr>iie  series,  being  the 
ethers  of  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine. 
They  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
ether.  They  var>'  in  consistence  from  a  thin 
oil  (olive  oil)  to  a  hard,  greasy  substance  (sutt). 
They  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper.  When 
fats  are  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies  they  are 
decomposed  [Saponification],  yielding  an  al- 
kaline salt  of  the  fatty  acid  [Soap],  and  gly- 
cerine (q.v,). 

3.  Print. :  Copy  which  affords  light  work, 
as  blank  or  short  pages  or  lines,  leaded  matter, 
rule-and-figure  work,  poetrj'.  and  such  like 
matter  profitable  to  tlie  compositor. 

^  The  fat  is  in  the  fire :  All  is  confusion,  or 
all  has  failed. 

*  fat-already,  a.  Already  too  well  fed 
or  puffed. 

"To  enlard  his  fat-nlrfidi/  pride.' 

Shakes/'.  :  Troilai  &  Cretstda,  li.  8. 

*^  fat-brained,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension; 
stupid. 

"  To  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers." 

Shake^p. :  Benry  V,.  Hi  7. 

fat-faced,  a.  Having  a  plump,  round 
face. 

"The/(zr-''aced  curate.  Edward  Bull." 

Tennyson  .  Edward  Morris,  42. 

fat-head,  s.    A  dull,  stupid  fellow. 

fat-headed,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  slow  of 
apprehension. 

fitt-hen,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  various  plants,  but 
especially  to  cei-tain  Chenopodiaceie,  having 
thick,  succulent  foliage.  (1)  Chenopodium 
album,  (2)  C}i£noj)odium  Bonus- Henricus,  (3) 
Chenopodium  rubrum,  (4)  Chenopodittm  Vul- 
varia,  (5)  Atriplex  patula,  (0)  Atriplex  erecta, 
(7)  Atriplex  hastatn,  (8).  Pobjgonvm  Fogopy- 
7-um.  (0)  Nepeta  Glechoma,  (10)  Chrysanthennim. 
segetum.  (11)  Cajisella  Buraa-pastoris,  (12) 
Artemisia  vulgaris.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 


Rite,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameU  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son ;   niKto,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiill ;   try.  Syrian.    S9,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  Uw. 


fat— father 
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*  fot-kidneyed, 

corpulent,  oU-.se. 


a.      Gross,  paunched, 


fat-lute,  $.  A  mixture  of  pipe-clay  and 
linseed  oil  lor  lilliiij;  joints. 

*  fat-witted,  a.  Dull  of  apprehension  ; 
stupid,  fdt-liended. 

"Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  aaok."— 
1  Henry  n'..  i.  a. 

fat-vesicles,  s. ;)?. 

Physiol. :  The  vesicles  in  the  bodies  of  men 
and  ilie  interior  animals  in  which  fat  is  de- 
pnsited.  [Adipose  Tissue.}  Tliey  are  often 
situated  in  the  interstices  between  organs,  to 
wlii<-li  they  afford  protection.  Tlipy  also 
facilitate  motion  and  improve  the  symmetry 
o(  the  ligure.    (Todd  £  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.) 

•fiit  (2).  *S^tt,  *fatte,  *fet,  s.    [a.S.  M.] 

[Vat.] 

1.  A  vat ;  a  large  tub  or  vessel. 

"  The  fats  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  olL"— ^ot-Z 
U.2*. 

2.  A  cask,  a  barrel. 

*'L»den  with  491/aUof  potaahes."— Smir  ;  Stippl. 
Decreet,  p.  163. 

3.  A  measure  of  capacity,  differing  in  differ- 
ent commodities.  A  fot  of  grain  was  a  quarter, 
or  8  bnsliels  ;  a^tit  of  wire,  from  20  to  25  cwts.  ; 
a/ui  of  isinglass  from  34  to  4  cwts. 

f  fa.t,  v.t.  &.  i.     [Fat,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fat  or  plump  ;  to  fatten. 
"  I  should  have  ftVed  ftll  the  rei^ioD  kites 

With  thUalttve's  offal."    Shakvsi>.  :  Hamlet.  11.  2. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  fat ;  to  fatten ;  to 
gain  flesh. 

'■  Aq  old  ox  /its  as  well  and  is  as  good  na  a  young  " — 
Morti'iier  :  Husbandry. 

f&t'-al,  a.  [Fr.,  from  XjsX.  fatalis,  from  fatmn 
=■  fate  ;  Sp.  fatal ;  Ital.  fatale.] 

*  1.  Proceeding  from  fata  or  destiny ;  in- 
evitable. 

*2.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  destined. 

"Itwua  fit'nl  ioiXiQ  king  to  fight  (OTbla  money."— 
Bdcon  ;  Henry  VII. 

*  3.  Pran^htwith  or  instrumentAl  todestiny 
or  fate  ;  influencing  destiny  ;  fateful. 

"  Paroa's/arrti  weK" — Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  »,  ^ 

*4.  Foreboding  death  or  destruction. 

"That  ftttal  acreech-owl  to  our  house 
Thftt  nothing  sung  but  de:ith  to  ua  and  ours." 

Sh'ikesp.  :  3  Henry  IV.,  It  6. 

6.  Causiug  death  ;  deadly  ;  mortal. 

6.  Ruinous,  destructive,  pernicious,  deadly. 

"Great,  therelore,  la  the  deceit  and  fatal  the  errour 
by  which  all  those  delude  themselves"— Ciarfta.- 5ec. 
mom.  vol.  ii.,  eer.  120. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  fatal  and 
deadly,  see  Deadly. 

IS-t'-al-ism,  5.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ism.]  The  doc- 
trine that  all  things  are  ordered  for  men  by 
the  arbitrary  derrees  of  God  or  the  fi,\ed  laws 
of  nature.  In  Theology  it  has  given  birth  to 
theories  of  Predestination,  and  in  Moral 
Science  to  such  systems  as  those  of  Spinoza 
and  Hegel,  and  more  recently  to  the  philosophy 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  carried  out  to 
its  most  pitilessly  logical  extreme  among  the 
Mohammedans,  where  everything  that  can  liap- 
pen  is  "  kismet,"  tc,  fatal,  ordecreed  by  fate. 

"  The  ill-use  which  some  were  ready  to  make  of  the 
supi>oBeil  fatalism  ot  the  Pope." — Surd :  Life  of  War- 
burtun. 

f^'-tal  ist,  s.  [Eng.  fatal;  -ist.]  One  who 
holds  or  supports  the  doctrine  of  fatalism. 

"  Beiu;  a  fatnlUt  in  natural  things,  and  .-vt  the  s-ime 
time  maintaining  free-will  in  man."—  Warburton : 
Diinne  Legation.  t)k.  iii.,  s.  4. 

t  fat-al-ist'-ic,  ft.  {'E\\^,.  fataUst;  -ic.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fatalism;  implying  or  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  fatalism. 

"  .\re  von  a  Christian,  and  talk  about  a  crisis  in 
that/a((i/«(iC3ense*"— CoterMij/e;  Table  Talk. 

ra-tal'-i-tj',  s.  [Fr.  fatalite;  Lat.  fatalitas; 
'from  fatalis,  from  fatnm  =  fate.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  fatal  or  predestined  by 
fate  ;  a  fixed  and  unalterable  course  of  things 
independent  of  any  controlling  cause. 

"The  stoifka  held  a  faUtlity  and  ft  fixed,  unal- 
terablo  course  u(  event* ;  but  then  they  held  also  timt 
tbey  fell  out  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  ami  inhe- 
rent in  the  things  theraselveo  which  God  himself  could 
not  alter."— So iirft. 

2.  A  decree  of  fate. 

"By  a  strange /rF^(f*f,^/  men  suffter  their  dissenting 
to  be  drawn  into  the  stream  of  the  present  rogue,"— 
King  Charles :  Eikun  /iasilike. 


3.  A  tun. liMicy  to  danger  or  hurt 
i.  Mortality,   destruction  :  as,   The  falalitj 
amongst  cjittle  has  been  very  great. 
5.  A  fatal  occurrence. 

f&t'-al-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  fatal;  -ly.] 

*  1.  By  llio  decree  of  fate  ;  by  inevitable  and 
unalterable  destiny  or  necessity. 

"Thentonia  cumpoKed  the  world  mechanically  and 
fatally."— Bentlej :  Boyle  Lcciures. 

3.  In  a  fatal,  mortal,  or  deadly  manner;  in 
a  manner  lemling  to  or  followed  by  death; 
mortally  :  as,  The  duel  ended /aia//y. 

3.  In  a  ruinous  or  destructive  manner  ;  per- 
niciously, ruinously. 

"  When  Cresay  battle  fatally  was  struck." 

Shnkcsp.  :  Henry  Y,,  11.  4. 

•  f&t'-al-ness,  s.  [Eng. /i/tti;  -licss.]  The 
quality  nr  state  of  being  fatal ;  inevitable  ne- 
cessity ;  fatality. 

fa'-ta  mor-ga'-na,  s.  [Ital.  fata  =  a  fairy, 
iUiiX  Monjana,  a  local  name  for  a  fairy  =  fairy 
ftlorgana.)  A  remarkable  aerial  ]>henonienon 
observed  from  the  harbour  of  Messina  and  ad- 
jacent places,  and  supposed  by  the  Sicilians  to 
be  the  work  of  the  fairy  Morgana.  Objects 
are  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  a 
kind  of  aerial  .screen  to  thirty  feet  above  it. 
FatherAngelluci  thus  describes  it:  "As  I  stood 
at  my  window,  I  was  surprised  with  a  most 
wonderful  delectable  vision.  The  sea  that 
washes  tlie  Sii.ilian  shore  swelled  up,  and  be- 
came, for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain  of 
dark  mountains,  while  tlie  waters  near  our 
Calabrian  coast  grew  quite  smooth,  and  in  an 
instant  ai>peared  as  one  clear  polished  mirror, 
reclining  against  the  aforesaid  ridge.  On  this 
glass  was  depicted,  in  cliiaroscuro,  a  string  of 
several  thousands  of  pilasters,  all  equal  in 
altitude,  distance,  and  degree  of  light  and 
shade.  In  a  moment  these  lost  half  their 
height,  and  bent  into  arcades,  like  Roman 
aqueducts.  A  long  cornice  was  next  formed 
on  the  top,  and  above  it  arose  castles  innu- 
merable, all  perfectly  alike.  These  sooti  split 
into  towers,  which  were  shortly  after  lost  in 
colonnades,  then  windows,  and  at  last  ended 
in  pines,  cypresses,  and  other  trees,  even  and 
similar." 

"  Hope  atill  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata 
Moryann."         Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.  t 

f^t9h,  s.    (Fetch.] 

Bot.  :   Vicia  saliva. 

^j  Meadow  Falch:  Onobrychis  sativa.  (Pratt; 
Britten  £  Holland.) 

fate,  s.     [O.  Fr.  fat,  from  Lat.  fatum  =  that 
whicli  is  sjioken,  fate  ;  for  =  to  sj'eak  ;  O.  Sp. 
and  Ital.  fato;  Port,  fado  ;  Sp.  hado.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  decree  of  Gnd  by  which  the  course  of 
events  is  fixed  ;  inevitable  and  unalterable 
necessity  ;  a  fixed  destiny  depending  upon  a 
superior  cause,  and  uncontrollable  by  man. 

"  Necessity  or  chance 
Annruach  me  not,  and  what  I  will  is  fate." 

.Villon.-  P.  L.,  vli.  173. 

2.  Destiny,  lot,  fnrtune. 

"The  arbiters  of  the  priauner's  fate  came  in  and 
went  out  as  they  choae.' — JUacaulay:  Hist.  Eny.,  ch. 
iLxii. 

3.  Death,  destruction,  evil  destiny,  doom. 

"  The  whizzing  arrow  siuss. 
And  bears  thy/n^e,  Antinous,  on  its  wings." 

Pope  ■  Homer;  Odystey  xxiL  11,  12, 

*  4.  The  cause  of  death. 

"  With  full  forL'e  hia  deadly  bow  he  bent. 

And  feathered/nfei  among  the  mules  and  sumptera 

eent"  Dryden:  Homer;  Jlial  L 

5.  (PI):  Circumstances  against  which  it  is 
impossible  or  useless  to  contend. 

•"The  fatft  were  afrainst  them."  — J/oi-^ey  .■  Life  of 
Cohd«n.  ii    :!TS. 

IL  MythoL  (PL):  The  Parcje  or  Destinies; 
the  goddesses  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
birth,  life,  and  fortunes  of  men.  They  were 
three  in  number  :  Ch'tho  held  the  spindle, 
Lachesls  drew  out  the  thread  of  man's  destiny, 
and  Atropos  cot  it  off. 

11  For  the  difference  between  fate  a.nd  des- 
tiny, see  Destiny. 

*  f&te,  v.t.  [Fate,  s.]  To  decree  by  fate  or 
destiny  ;  to  preordain  ;  to  destiny. 

"  As  It  hath   ated  her  to  be  my  motive." 

Shakesp- :  All's  tVeU  That  Endt  Well-,  iv.  4. 

fat'-ed,  a.     [Eng. /u((e);  -ed.] 

1.  Decreed  by  fate  or  inevitable  necessity. 

"One  midnight /rt^cd  to  the  purpose." 

Shakesp  :  Itnnjtest,  L  2. 

2.  Regulated  by  fate ;  determined. 


•  3.  P^xcmpted  by  fate. 

"  Who  kuowB  but  that  hi»/(i(fcJBnnoar  was  only  an 
alkgorical  defence  T"  — /^/"j/Jvn  ;  DUcoarse  on  Epia 
Pottry. 

*  4.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining 
fat«  or  destiny. 

"Thy/rtf/Miaky 
Gives  us  free  scope."        Nhaktgp. :  All's  Well.  L  1. 

"fa'te-ful,  a.  [Eng.  fate;  ■fiil(l).']  Bearing 
or  having  fatal  power  ;  bringing  fate  or  destruc- 
tion ;  fatal. 

"In  hIa  fall,  vf\tYi fatrfnl  away. 
The  ateerage  of  the  rt^-alm  gave  way  " 

Hcott :  Marmiun.     1 1  ntrod. ) 

*  fa'te~ful-ly.  adv.  yRw^.  fateful;  -ly.]  In 
a  fateful  or  fatal  manner;  fatally. 

*fa'te-ffi.l-ness,  s.  [Ew^.  fateful ; -ne^s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fateful. 

fa -ther.  *  fa  der,  '  fa-dir,  *  fa-dre, 
*fa-dyr,  "  fae  der,  'fea-der,  "fe  der, 
*  va-der,  '  ve-der,  s.  [A.^.fpder;  .■i.tjn. 
with  Dut,  vadcr ;  Dan,  &  Sw.  fader;  IceL 
fndhir;  Goth,  fadar ;  Ger.  vater;  O-  H.  Ger. 
fatur,  i^atar  ;  O.  F  ris.  feder ;  Lat.  pater;  Gr 
narqp  (pater)  ;  Sansc.  pitri  ;  Pers.  yidur.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(\)  A  male  parent ;  he  who  begets  a  child. 

"  Ych  tbeloue  as  the  moo  that  my  fader  ya." 

Albert  <if  Gloucester,  p.  20. 

(2)  A  male  ancestor,  especially  the  first  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefatiier  ;  the  progenitor  or  founder 
of  a  race,  family,  line,  &c.  (Often  used  in  the 
l>lural.) 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  ot  their  fathers."— 
Jndgit  ii.  12. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven." — Matthew  vL  9. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  creator,  originator,  or  inventor  of 
anytliing  ;  the  first  to  practise  any  art,  profes- 
sion, or  occupation  ;  the  author  or  contriver. 

"Vauban,  thefafherof  the  acieuce  of  fortification." 
—  lUavaitlay  :  Hist.  Fng.,  ch.  ix. 

(2)  The  origin  or  cause  of  anything. 

"The  wish  waa/a('»«r,  Harry,  to  that  th-iught." 

Shakfsj). :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  5. 

(3)  A  respectful  mode  of  addreas  to  an  old 
man, 

(4)  The  title  of  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome. 

"And  FiUlutrs  mixed  with  Commons. 
Seized  hatchet,  bar.  and  crow  " 

Macaulay:  I/oratiut.  xxxiv, 

(5)  One  wltD  acts  as  or  occupies  the  place  of 
a  father  to  another  ;  one  who  exercises  paternal 
care  over  another. 

"I  was  a  father  to  the  poor." — Job  xxix.  16, 

(6)  One  who  by  marriage  comes  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  father  ;  a  father-in-law,  a  step-father. 

(7)  Tlie  eldest  or  senior  member  of  any  pro- 
fession or  body. 

"  Being  at  that  time  the  oldest  person  who  had  a 
seat  in  St.  Stephen  b.  though  not  the  father  of  the 
House  in    Parhameutary  ataudiug."— Tim^i,   Feb.   2, 

(S)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Tkeol. :  The  first  person  of  the  Trinity. 

"  Baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Bon,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."— ifatt/iew  xvviii.  19. 

2.  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  PL  The  Christian  writers  prior  to  the 
seventh  century,  though  some  inelude  un<ler 
the  designation  also  those  of  a  considerably 
subsequent  period.  The  first  in  time  were  the 
five  Apostolic  Fathers.  [Apostolic]  Of  the 
others,  there  lived  in  the  first  three  centuries, 
]irior  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
Justin  MartjT.  Theoi>hilus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  Origen,  TertuUian,  &c.  Afier  its 
establishment  there  were  of  Greek  F;ilhers, 
Ensebius  of  Ctesarea,  Athanasius,  &;c. ;  and  of 
Latin  Church,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Augustine, 
and  others. 

(2)  Singular: 

(a)  Gen. :  An  official  title  for  a  Roman  or 
Ritualistic  priest,  a  confessor,  the  superior  of 
a  convent,  &c. 

(ft)  Si)ec.  :  [Holy  Father]. 

^  (1)  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  : 

Ch.  Hist  :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
in  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Cjesar 
de  Bus,  and  enrolled  by  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
among  the  legitimate  societies  in  a.d.  1597. 
They  gave  special  attention  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young  and  ignorant. 


b5il,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  ==f. 
-olan. -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -^sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhun.      -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,    die,  &..  ^  bel.  del. 
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(2)  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  : 

Ch.  HUt. :  A  Roman  Catholic  society  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Philip 
Neri,  and  approved  of  by  Pope  Gregurv  VII. 
in  A.D.  1577.  The  oratory  referred  to  is  that 
which  Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence,  and 
occupied  for  many  years.  The  society  has 
produced  some  learned  men,  Ca;sar  Baronius 
being  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 

(3)  Fatliers  of  ^omisquo  : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Itonian  Catholic  society  so 
named  from  Soniasquo.  the  town  m  which 
their  first  general  resided.  The  same  as 
Regular  Clerks  of  St.  Majoli  (q.v.)  {Mosloeim  : 
Oh.  Hist.,  cent,  xvi.,  sect,  iii.,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

(4)  Holy  Father : 

Ecdesiol.  :  A  designation  for  the  Pope. 
[Tather.  II.  2  (2)  (ft).] 

%  Father  of  a  sk  ip : 

Naiit.  :  Tlie  title  given  in  the  dockyards  to 
the  constructor  of  a  ship  of  tlie  navy. 

*  father  -  better,  a.  Surpassing  one's 
Bather  in  any  ri'spect. 

"  Remeinberiiiit  my  flervice  to  your  good  kliid  Lftdy. 
ftii.l  lier  Klowining  sun.  whom  I  pmy  Cl^d  t..  I.leaa.  and 

_    _  1.  ,    ^  .,1. !....»..-     I    .-uut    '■  */■  Rnitl 


make  ftichfr-lmttt-r, 


I  ie»t."  Ac— fiaiHie:  Lett.  li.  138. 


"  father -brother,  s.  An  uncle  on  the 
father's  side.     {ScHch.) 

*  father-dust,  s.  The  dust  from  whitli 
ill  men  are  sprung. 

"  Prom  family  diffused 
Tofumilv.  aa  flies  tlie /ft(Art*-d»jrf, 
Tlie  varied  colours  lUU."     Thornton  :  Spring.  ML 

father-in-law,  s. 

1.  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife. 

2.  Improperly  used  for  a  step-father. 

•'  I  know  Nancy  could  never  be.-ir  f\. father-in-law."— 
Richardson  :  Clariua  Harlowe.  \v.  186- 

father-land,  s.    [Fatherland.] 

father-lasher,  s. 

Irth.  :  Cnttusi  hiibalis.  A  voracious  acantho- 
pterygious  fisli,  of  the  genus  Cottus,  found  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  Britain,  and  New- 
foundland. The  head  is  armed  with  several 
formidable  spines.  It  is  from  eiglit  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  is  largely  used  as  food. 

father  -  longlegs.  s.  A  common  name 
for  the  Crane-fly  (q.v.)  It  is  also  called  Daddy- 
longlegs. 

*  father-right,  s.    A  patrimony. 

*  father -sick,  a.  Pining  after  one's 
Ikther.     Of.  Molker-sicTc. 

"So  ./ufAcr-siVit.  so  family- fond."  —  Jiichardion  : 
Ctarisia  Hartotue,  iii  316. 

father-sister,  s.   An  aunt  on  the  father's 

side. 

*  father  -  worse,  *  father  -  waur,   a. 

Worse   than    one's    f;ither ;    falling    short   in 
goodness.     [F.ather-better.] 

fo'-ther,  r.l.    [Father,  s.] 
L  Literalhj : 

1.  To  beget  as  a  father  ;  to  be  father  to. 

"  Co  wards /a(fter  cowards,  and  biise  tilings  aire  Iwise.' 
Shnkesp,:  Cymbi'line.  iv.  i 

2.  To  provide  with  a  father. 

"  Being  6o  fathered  and  bo  husbanded." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccuar.  U.  L 

3.  To  adopt  as  a  child. 

"  Av.  good  youth. 
'And  rather /or  A4rr'tliee  thun  master  thee." 

Shake^p.  :  Ci/mbeline.  iv.  2. 

4.  To  ascribe  to  a  man  as  his  child ;  to 
afl^'iate. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  adopt  or  assume  as  one's  own ;  to  pro- 
fess oneself  the  author  or  originator  of ;  to 
take  the  responsibility  of. 

•'  By  these  two  distinguished  men  Pat«r8on"a  scheme 
waafatherfd."—3facaulay:  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xx. 

2.  To  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  offspring  or 
production. 

•'Of  the  I'oor  Pagan  Poets,  it  must  be  confeat, 
That  time,  and  tranacribinc,  and  critic.'xl  note. 
Have  fathered  much  on  them  which  they  never 
wrot«."  Byrom:  Epittleh. 

fa'-ther-hood,   *  fa-dlr-hode,   s.     [Eng. 

fathn-;  ■hood.] 

I.  JAt.  :  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  being  a 
fatliei- ;  tlu;  cliaracter  or  position  of  a  father. 

"He  saw  the  hated  /oTherAood  reaaserted."— George 
Etiot:  Felix  HoH.  xlvU. 


n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tiie    state    or    position    of  a  senior  or 
superior. 

"If  farh^rJioodgobyaae.  I  suppose  that  KliiK  Heiirie 
was  elder  than  Beckct.  If  fallnrhf^od  c.imni  tn  aotho- 
rltie  I  iudge  tlitj  aiilhurltie  of  a  kiug  U-  tie  aljouc  the 
authoritie  of  au  archhiahoii."— /V>Z  ."  Martvrt.  \>.  IftS, 

2.  A  title  of  tlie  Pope,  as  the  Holy  Father. 

"I  .  .  .  besoughte  his  holy/<i(/(rA<«/^  that  my  boke 
myght«n  be  v\n.my\\ti\."—MauffdeviUe.  y.  SIS. 

3.  An  epitlu't  used  of  God  in  his  relation  to 
orphans,  and  tiie  human  race.    {Irving.) 

fa'-ther-Uind,  s.  [Eng.  father,  and  hxnd.  in 
iiii'itation  of  Gor.  Vaterland.]  One's  native 
country. 

"On  the  house  WM  formerly  legible  an  inicriptlon 
purporting  that  t«  him  to  whom  God  Is  a  father  ^very 
land  \A».ftilherlaiid."—ilacaulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch   xv. 

fa -ther-less,  •  fa-der-laes,  *  fa-der-les, 
*  fa  der  lesse. '  feder  lease,  "fa-dyr- 
les,  *  va-der-lease,  a.  ^  i.  [A.S./t^erkui; 

Uut.  vaderloos.  ] 

A,  As  adp'i-tive : 

1.  Lit.  :  Destitute  of  a  living  father. 

"  My  niime  is  Alice  Fell, 
I'm  fitTherlcu  ar)d  motherless. 

W-rdtworth  :  Alice  FeU. 

2.  Fig.  :  Without  any  known  author. 

"Th"  ex|>OBecl  KnA  fntherlest. 
Poor  orphans  of  the  Pen  and  Press." 

Butler :  Satire  upon  Plagiariet. 

B.  As  mhst. :  One  who  is  destitute  of  a 
living  father. 

"In  thee  the  ftUherle*t   flndeth   mercy. "—ffoi«a 
xiv.  8. 
fa'-ther-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherlrss  ;  -Tiess.] 
Th'e  state  or  cuidition  of  being  fatherless. 

fa'-ther-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatherly;  -ness.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  fatherly  ;  parental 
care,  kindness,  or  tenderness. 

*•  The  accent  is  intreated  to  the  firat  in  falherUneue. 
motht-rlmease."— Ben  ^OTWon  .■  Eng.  Orammar,  bk.  i.. 
ch.  vii. 

fa'-ther-l^  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  fatlier  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Like  a  father ;  proper  to  or  becoming  a 
father;  kind,  tender,  loving. 

■■  He  tendered  his  brothers  children  with  a  fatherly 
affection.  —Grejiffwras.-  Tacitus:  AnnaUt.  p.  90. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  father  ;  as  a 
father  should  ;  with  parental  care  or  alfection. 

"He  cannot  choose  but  take  this  service  I  have  done. 
fatherly.'  ^Shakctp.  :  Cymbetine,  ii.  8. 

fa'-ther-ship,  s.  [Eng.  fatlier ;  -ship.]  The 
state  or  position  of  a  father. 

fath'-om,  *fad-me,  *fad-om,  'fad-yme, 
*"fed-eme,  *fed-me,  *vedh-me,  5.  [A.S. 
fadhm  =  tlie  space  reached  by  the  arms  ex- 
tended, a  grasp  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vadem;  leel. 
fadhmr;  Dan.  favn;  Ger.  faden;  0-  H.  Ger. 
fadum  =  a  fathom  ;  Sw.  fdmn  =  an  embrace.] 

L  Lit. :  A  measure  of  length  containing  six 
feet,  that  being  about  the  space  which  a  man 
can  cover  with  his  extended  arms.  It  is  used 
principally  in  nautical  and  mining  measure- 
ments. 

"  80  grete  trees,  so  huge  of  strengthe. 
Of  lourty.  fifty /crfmp  lengthe. 

Chaucer :  Book  of  the  Ducheti,  42L 

II.  Figuratively : 
1.  Depth,  deeps. 

"  All  the  profound  sea  hides  in  vnknown  farhoms' 
Shakesp. :  Winters  Tale.  iv.  4. 
•  2.  Depth,  penetration,  or  reach  of  intellect. 
"  Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business." 

Shaicetp.  :  Othello,  i.  1. 

fathom-line,  5. 

Naut.  :  The  line  by  which  the  depth  of 
water  is  ascertained. 

"  Thus  much  the  fatTiomJitte  was  sent 
From  Chillon'8  aiiow-whlte  battlement,' 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian,  vi. 

fathom-wood,  £. 

Nant.  :  Slabs  and  other  offal  or  waste  of 
timber  sold  at  the  yards  by  fathom  lots,  cubic 
measurement.     (Smyth.) 

fath  -6m,  *  fad-men.  *fad-myn.  *fadom- 

yn,  v.t.     [A.S.  fa:dhinan  ;  Icel.  fadhma;  Sw. 
fan  ma  ;  B&n.  favne.} 
I.  Literally : 

*  1.  To  embrace  ;  to  enclose  in  the  arms. 

"  Freudez  fellen  in  iere  fnthomnt  ifigeder  " 

£■.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Ch-aiines».  399. 

*  2.  To  seize,  to  catch. 

"Lascivious    Delilahs  that  fathomed  him    In  the 
arms  of  lust."— i4drt>7M.-   Works,  i.  ^tU 


*  3,  To    encomi»a88  or  enclose   within  th« 
extended  arms  ;  to  encircle. 

"  Ifiidmede  ai  at  ouea 
Deueuiark  with  toiae  longe  bones  ' 

UaoeUik.  1,294. 

4.  To  me^'iHure  or  ascertain    the  depth  ol 
water  by  a  futhom-line. 
II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  sound  ;  to  reach  in  depth  ;  to  get  er 
reach  to  the  bottom  of. 

"Tliere  Is  Indeed  such  a  depth  In  nature  th«t  It  to 
never  likely  to  \k  thoroughly /arAom«d."' —  </tenrt«  ; 
Eirny  iv. 

2.  To  penetrate,  to  comprehend,  to  under- 
stand. 

"The  ahort  reach  of  senBe'and  natural  reaaon  to  not 
always  able  to  fathom  the  contrivance." —-8<w*«A; 
Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  6. 

t  filth'-6m-a-hle,  a,  (Eng.  falhom;  -able.] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  fathomed,  or  compre- 
hended. 

"  Those  things  which  "are  not  i>etceptlhle  by  aenae 
not  fat/iorruiblr  by  reason."— fip.  Ball:  Solans  Fixrt 
bans  fjuenehed,  Dec  3. 

fS,th'-dm-er,  s.  [Eng.  fathom  ;  -er.]  One  whi 
fathuTiis,  penetrates  into,  or  comprehendfi, 

fath'-om-less,  a.    [Eng.  fathom  ;  -Uxs.] 

1.  Literally: 

•  1.  That  cannot  be  embraced  or  enclosed 

within  the  arms. 

"  Buckle  In  a  waist  mo»t fathomUtt." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  4  Crestida.  11. 1 

2.  Tliat  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  of  which  the 
bottom  or  depth  cannot  be  found  ;  bottomless. 

"  Ocean  exhibita.  fathomless  and  broad. 
Much  of  the  power  and  mali^sty  of  God." 

Coieper  :  Retirement,  625,  6M- 

n.  FiQ-  '  That  cannot  be  fathomed,  sounded, 
or  comprehended. 

-Here  Ilea  the  fathtmOets  *!aBm^\.Y."  —  MiUon: 
Tetrachordon. 

*fa-tid'-ic,*l)a-tid'-ic-al,a.  [L&t.  faiidicus, 
fioiu  fitnm  =*fate.  and  dico  =  to  say,  to  tel!.} 
Declaring  or  having  the  power  to  foretell 
future  events  ;  prophetic. 

"  The  oak.  of  .ill  other  trees  only  fatidical,  told  them 
what  a  fearful  unfortunate  business  thU  would  i)rove.' 
~lIowell :    Vocal  Forest. 

*fa-tid'-ic-al-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  fatidical;  -ly.) 
tn  a  prophetic  manner. 

*  fa-tid'-i-9en-9y,  s.     [Lat.  fatidic('us) ;  Eng. 

suff.  -ency.]     Divination. 

■■  Let  as  make  trial  of  this  kind  ot  /attdtcenq/."~ 
Vrgithart:  Rabelais,  bk-  Ui-.  ch.  xix. 

*fa-tif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fati/er,  from  fatu-m, 
=  fate,  fi-TO  =  to  bear,  to  carry,  and  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -au5.]  Bringing  fate  or  ruin;  deadly, 
mortal,  destructive. 

*  fat'-ig-a-hle,  a.  [T>at.  fatigabUis,  from 
fatigo  —  to  weary.  ]  Easily  wearied  or  fatigued ; 

liable  to  fatigue. 

*  fit -i -gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fatigatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fatigo  —  io  weary.]  To  weary,  to  fatigue,  to 
tire  out,  to  exhaust. 

•■  He  .  .  .  shuulde /a/iffofe  and  weary  the  reaaer."— 
Ball :  Benry  17.  (an.  12|. 

*^t-i-gate,a.  [Lat.  fatigatus.]  [Fatigate,  v.) 
Tired  out.  wearied.  e5diausted,  fatigued. 

"  Hifl  doubled  spirit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  vio&fatigate," 

Shakesp. :  Coriotanus,  H.  2, 

*  fS.t-i-ga-tion,  5.     [Lat.  fatigatio,  from  fati- 

gatus.   i<a.    par.   o{  fatigo ;  0.   Fr.  fatigation  ^ 
hli.fatigacLon.']  Weariness,  fatigue,  exhaustion. 

"The  earth  alloweth  bim  nothing,  but  at  the  prio» 
of  his  sweat  or  fatigation."—  JHountagtte :  DevmUe 
Essayes.  pt.  L.  treat.  XX-.  5  1. 

fa-txg'ue,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fatiguer  =  to  fatigue, 
'to  weary,  from  Lat  fatigo;  Sp.  fatiga;  ItaL 
fatica.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Weariness  ;  exhaustion  from  bodily  or 
mental  labour  or  exertion. 

"  It  was  occasioned  by  bis  desire  of  lessening  his  fa- 
tigue.'^Wtilfjole  •  Anecdotes  qf  Painting,  to\.  iv..ch,  v. 

2,  That  which  causes  weariness  or  exhaus- 
tion ;  exhausting  labour,  toil,  or  exertion. 

"  The  greJit  Scipio  sought  honours  in  bis  youth,  and 
endured  the  fatigues  with  which  he  purchased  them." 
—Dryden.     {Johnson.) 

II.  Technically : 

1,  Mech. :  Tlie  fracture  of  a  bar  owing  to  the 
repe.ited  aiiplieation  and  removal  of  a  load 
which  is  considerably  below  the  brcaking- 
weiglit  of  the  bar.  To  fatigue  is  ascribed  the 
breaking  of  car-axles  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tive blows  and  strains  incident  to  their  duty. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pow 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;  try,  SjMan.     w.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    <su  -  kw. 


fati^e  —faucet 
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2.  Mint. :  The  duties  of  military  men  dis- 
tinct ffDin  the  use  of  arms  ;  as,  lueu  on  fatigue. 
(Fatigue-dutv.] 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  heivfeen/atigiic, 
wep.rine3s,  and  lassitude :  '*  Fatigue  is  an  ex- 
Imustion  of  the  animal  or  mental  powers  ; 
weariness  is  a  wearing  out  the  strength,  or 
bre.iking  tlie  spirits;  lassitude  is  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  animal  frame :  the  labourer 
experiences  fatigue  from  the  toils  of  the  day  ; 
the  man  of  business,  who  is  harassed  by  the 
inuUiplicity  and  complexity  of  his  concerns, 
Buffers  fatigue;  and  the  student,  who  labours 
to  lit  himself  for  a  public  exhibition  of  his 
acquirements,  is  in  like  manner  exposed  to 
fitigiie:  weariness  attends  the  traveller  who 
takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey  ;  weariness  is 
the  lot  of  the  jtetitioner,  who  attends  in  the 
antechamber  of  a  great  man  ;  the  critic  is 
doomed  to  suffer  weariness,  who  is  obliged  to 
drag  througli  the  shallow  but  voluminous 
writings  of  a  dull  author ;  and  the  enlightened 
lieaier  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listening 
to  the  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher.  Lassitude  is  the  consequence  of  a 
distempered  system,  sometimes  brought  on 
by  an  excess  of  fatigue,  sometimes  by  sickness, 
and  frequently  by  the  action  of  the  external 
air."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

fotigue-dress,  s. 

Milit. :  The  working-dress  of  foot-soldiers. 

fatigfue-duty,  s. 

Milit. :  The  work  or  duties  of  soldiers  dis- 
tinct from  the  use  of  arms. 

fatigue -party,  s. 

Milit. :  A  i>arty  or  body  of  soldiers  engaged 
on  fatigue-duty. 

fo-ti'gue,  V.  t.  [Fr.  fatiguer,  from  Lat.  fatigo  ; 
fcji.  &.  Port,  fatigar  ;  Ita.\.  fatigare,  faticare.] 

1.  To  tire,  to  weary  ;  to  exhaust  or  wear  out 
the  strength  of  by  bodily  laboxir  or  mental 
exertion. 

"  Being  liiiuseK  bo  fattffiied  that  he  could  hardly  sit 
CD  the  horae.'  —Cambridge :  The  Scribleruut    (Note  19.) 

2.  To  weary  by  importunity ;  to  harass ;  to 
Imj^ortime. 

TI  Blair  thus  discriminates  between  the  two 
words  to  weary  and  to  fatigue  :  "  The  continu- 
ance of  the  same  thing  wearies  us  ;  labour 
fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing  ;  I  am 
fatigued  with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by 
his  iierseverance  ;  fatiques  us  by  his  importu- 
nity."   {Blair:  Rhetoric  {\9,\1),  i.  229,  230.) 

•  fa-tig^ue-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  fatigue  ;  -some.] 
Fatiguing,  wearing,  exhausting. 

•"The  Attoruey-Geiieriil'a  place  ia  very  nice  aud 
fatlyuesome." — North     Examen,  i>.  515, 

•i5>-til'-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  ^adfm  =  fate  : 
loqueiis,  pr.  par.'of  loquor  —  to  speak.] 

1.  Prophesying. 

"Such  like  diacooraes  of  faiUo'juent  suothsayers."-^ 
Vrguhitrt :  Rabelais,  bk.  hi.,  ch.  xxii. 

2.  Prophetic. 

•  IS,  -  tQ' -  6  -  quist,  5.  [Lat.  fatum  =  fate, 
and  loquor  =  to  si>eak.]    A  fortune-teller. 

F&t'-i-mide,  Fat'-i-mite,  a.  &  s.  [Named 
from  Fatima,  tiie  dauj:liter  of  Mohammed  and 
wife  of  Ali,  from  whom  the  founder  of  tlie 
dynasty  described  in  the  detinition  professed 
to  have  sprung.] 

A,  A.-i  adj.  :  Sprung  from  Fatima.     [Def.] 
H  Fatimide  Dynasty.     [B.] 

B,  As  subst.  (PL). 

Hist:  A  race  of  Mohammedan  kings,  whose 
founder,  Abu  Mohammed  Obeidallah  was  born 
in  A.D.  S82,  and  began  to  reigu  in  iUO,  making 
Mahadi,  tlie  aucieut  Aplirodisiuni,  about  100 
miles  south  of  Tunis,  his  cajutal.  The  jdace 
was  called  from  the  name  Mahadi,  or  Director 
of  the  Faithful,  which  he  had  assumed.  The 
dynasty  there  founded  continued  to  reigu  till 
A.D.  1171,  and  produced  in  all  fourteen  kings. 

•  ^-tis'-5en9e,  s.  [ha-t.  fatiscens,  pr.  par.  of 
fail-iro  =  to  gape  open.]  The  state  of  gai)ing  ; 
a  cliiuk.  an  opening. 

f  fht'Uns*  ^-  ^  <^-     [Eng.  /(((;  dim.  suff.  -ling.] 
A.  As  subst. :  A  young  animal  fattened  fnr 
Blaughter  ;  a  fattened  animal. 

"Tlie  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  to- 
Bethtr."— /s«fei/*  xi.  6. 

*B.  As  ailj.  ■  Fat  and  young. 

"  Reach  ita  fatlinq  iimocent  amiB  ' 

Tennyaon:  /'rincens,  vt  122. 


fiit'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fat ;  -hj.]  In  a  fat  manner 
or  state  ;  grossly,  greasily. 

'  fat'-ner,  s.  [Eng.  fatile)n;  -er.]  One  who 
or  tliat  which  fattens  ;  a  fattener  (q.v.). 

"The  wiud  waa  west,  on  wliich' thut  iihilosuiiher 
hestijwed  that  eucoiiilum  of  /iitner  of  tin.'  ciirtfi.' — 
Arbuthnot. 

f&t -ness,  *  fat-nes,  '  fatte-ncs»  '  fatt- 

nes,  5.     [A.S.  fiUness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat ;  plump- 
ness, corpulency,  fleshiness,  fuhiess  of  flesli. 

"Youth  or  age,  leanness  or  fat  am,  good  or  bad 
humour."— fleid  ;  Eni/nir//  into  Buman  Mind,  ch.  tv,. 
51. 

2.  Fat,  grease  ;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter. 

"  Earth  .ind  water,  mingled  by  the  help  of  the  auii. 
gather  a  witrowa  f at ntas."— Bacon :  /fatural  Htttory. 

*  3.  Fertility,  richness,  fruitfulness. 

"God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  aud  the 
fatnefi  of  the  enj-th,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine."— 
Oenesia  xxvii.  28. 

*  4,  The  choicest  or  best  parts  or  produce  of. 

"  Abel  foraothe  oftVide  of  the  firstgotun  of  his  flok. 
and  of  thefatnet  of  hem."— ir/zc^/iTe.*  Qenetit  iv.  1. 

'  5.  That  which  causes  fertility  or  fruitful- 
ness. 

f^t'-ten,  •  vet-ten,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fcnttian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  feizijan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  make  fat ;  to  give  flesh  or  fat- 
ness to. 

"  Dogs /n««n«d  on  the  blood  of  the  sLiin  .  .  .  were 
luxurieB  «bich  few  could  afford  to  purchaee."— 
Mitcaulay  :  Bint.  Eng.  ch.  xii. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  fruitful  ;  to  fertilise,  to  enrich. 

•■  Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fattened  land." 
Dryden  :  The  Medal.  172. 

2.  To  feed  grossly ;  to  fill. 

"Obscene  Orontes,  dtviuK  underground, 
Couvey-s  his  wealth  to  Tiljer'a  hungry  shore*, 
Aiid/a«f««  Italy  with  foreign  whorea." 

Dryden  :  Juven<il.  sat  ill. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  fat;  to  gain 
flesh. 

"The  cause  of  their /affemni;  during  their  sleeping 
time,  mav  be  the  want  of  assimilating."— fiocon  . 
y-itural  i/istory,  §  B99, 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  rich. 

fat -ten- er,  s.  [Eng.  fatten;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  fattens,  or  tends  to  produce  fat. 

fat'-ter,  v.t.  [Welsh /at  =  a  stroke  ;  fatiaw  — 
to  strilie.]  To  thresh  the  awns  or  beards  of 
barley. 

fat'- ti-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fatty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fatty  or  fat ;  fatness, 
grossness. 

"  We  coine  next  to  the  oleosity  or  fattiness  of  them." 
— Bacon  *  Life  d:  Death. 

fat'-tisb,  '  fat-tissh,  a.  [Eng.  /al;  -ish.] 
Rather  or  somewhat  fat. 

"  Faftitth,  flesvliy.  not  grete  therwith  " 

Chaucer :  liiiok  of  the  Duchess.  951. 

*  fat'-trel,  s  [O.  Fr. /«(r(iUie=  trash,  trum- 
pery.] A  fold  or  pucker  of  a  dress  ;  the  end 
of  a  ribbon. 

f&t'-tj^,  a.  [Eng.  fat  :  -y.]  Consisting  of  or 
having  the  qualities  of  fat ;  greasy. 

"Spirit  of  nitre  will  turn  oil  of  olives  into  a  sort  of 

fatty  6\ib&ia.Ui:e."—A rbulhnot .  On  Atirnents,  ch,  vL 

fatty-acids,  5.  pi 

Chem.  :  Monatoinic  organic  acids  belonging 
to  the  series  CuH2n02.  The  first  two  acids, 
formic  and  acetic,  are  thin  liquids  which  mix 
with  water ;  propionic,  and  the  higlier  acids, 
up  to  pelargonic  acid  C^HigO.-,  are  oily  liquids ; 
Rutic  acid  CioHoyOo,  and  those  containing 
more  carbon  atoms,  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  resemble  fat. 

fatty-degeneration,  $  The  abnormal 
conversion  of  the  protein  elements  into  a 
granular  fatty  matter. 

fatty-infiltration,  5. 

A)uit. :  An  iuliUration  of  the  tissues  with 
fat  deposited  in  them  from  the  blood.  It  is 
only  a  deposit,  and  is  therefore  not  synouy- 
mous  witli  fatty  degeneration. 

fatty-kidney,  s. 

Mai.  :  A  name  for  Bright's  disease  of  the 

kidnt.'y. 

fatty-ligament,  s. 

Anat. :  A  name  for  a  reflexion  of  the  syno- 


vial nicuibianc  of  ihr  knr'c-joint,  which  passes 
from  tlie  Vi'j'iiiuntuiii  /'(»?*■//((■  tow;irds  the  ca,vity 
fhat  srpar;iti-s  llic  fniidylf  of  the  femur,  known 
as  Uie  intercondylar  notcli. 

fatty-liver,  s. 

Med. :  Adiposis  hepatica.  This  disease  can 
arise  in  man,  but  does  so  more  frequently  in 
birds  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  goose 
or  duck  kept  in  quiescence  and  darkness,  and 
well-fed. 

fatty-membrane,  s. 

Aiiiil.  :  Til-'  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue. 

fatty-metamorphoses,  s.  pi. 

Mi.'d.  :   LFAlTV-DEUtNEBATlON]. 

fatty-series,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  group  of  organic  compounds 
including  liydrocarbons,  alcohols,  &c.,  derived 
from  Miihane  CH4,  so  called  from  the  fats  be- 
longing to  tliis  series. 

fatty-tissue,  s. 

Aniit.  :  [Adipose  tissob]. 

fatty-vesicles,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  Small  bursae  or  membranous  vesicles 
whicli  enclo.se  the  fat,  and  are  found  in  the 
arrola  of  the  areolar  tissue.  Tljey  vary  in 
size,  but  are  usually  round  and  globular. 

fatty-vessels,  s.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  vessels  connected  with  the  fat. 

*  f3.-tu'~i-tonS,  a.  [Lat.  fatuit(as)  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff".  -oits.]     tsiinple,  stupid,  foolish,  fatuous. 

"A  yiottr  fatnif out  father  waa  linked  to  her  f&te."^ 
Emilia  Wyidham,  ch.  ivii. 

*  fa-tu'-i-tj?,  s.  [hat.  faf^titas,  from  fatuus '^ 
simi>le,  stupid.]  Imbecility  of  mind  ;  weak- 
ness of  intellect ;  idiocy,  silliness,  stupidity. 

"  Ideocy  or  fatuity,  a  nativitate  vel  dementia  natu- 
ralib.  is  Buch  one  as  described  by  Fitzherbert.  who 
knows  not  to  tell  twenty  shillings,  nur  knows  his  own 
Rge,  ur  who  was  hia  father." — Bale :  Pleat  of  the  Croton, 

*  fS.t'-ii-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  fatuus.] 

1.  Stupid;  weak  in  the  intellect;  imbecile, 
foolish. 

2.  Impotent;  without  force;  illusory;  ap- 
plied to  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  Thence /a  (ttflw  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth."' 
Denhftm  :  Progrcti  of  Learning,  100. 

fau  -bourg  (au  as  o),  s.  [Fr.  ;  O.  Fr.  fors- 
buiirg,  from  Low  Lat.  foris  burgum,  from  Lat. 
foris  ^  out  of  doors,  and  Low  Lat.  burgum  =  a 
borough.] 

1.  A  suburb  of  a  town. 

2.  A  part  of  a  town  now  within  a  city,  but 
formerly  outside  the  walls. 

fau'-cal,  a.  [Eng. /aT/c(es);  adj.  suff, -a?.]  Of 
or  iiri'taining  to  the  fauces  or  gullet;  spncif., 
in  jdionology,  applied  to  certain  deep  guttural 
sounds  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  and  some  other 
tongues. 

fau'-9es,  5.  pi.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat.  :  Tin-  hinder  part  of  the  mouth, 
terminated  by  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;  the 
gullet  or  windjiipe. 

2.  Bot. :  The  orifice  or  opening  of  a  inono- 
pelalous  flower. 

3.  Conch. :  The  opening  into  the  first  chamber 
of  a  shell. 

fau'-^et,  s.     [Fr.fausset;   O.  Ft.  faulset,  from 
fanlser  =  to  falsify,  to  make  a  breach  in  ;  Lat 
falso  =  to  falsify ; 
falsiis  =  false.] 

1.  A  form  of  valve 
or  cock  in  whicli 
a  spigot  or  plug  is 
made  to  open  or 
close  an  aperture 
in  a  portion  which 
forms  a  spout  or 
I»ipe  for  the  dis- 
charge or  passage  faucet. 
of  a  fluid.  The  or- 
dinary beer-taj)  is  a  familiar  example. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  pipe  made  to  re- 
ceive the  spigot-end  of  the  next  section. 

faucet-bit,  s.  A  cutting  lip  and  router 
on  tlie  end  of  a  faucet.  The  faucet  is  rotated 
to  cut  the  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cask,  and 
then  the  barrel  of  the  faucet  immediately 
occupies  the  aperture  so  made. 


b6il,  boy;  pout,  JiSitrl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  ^  L 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shtin ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Lc.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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fauch— fause 


faucet  -  filter,  s.  A  faucet  having  a 
chamber  for  liltering  material. 

foucet-jolnt,  s. 

1.  All  eximiision-joint  for  uniting  two  parts 
of  a  straight  metallic  pijie,  which  is  exposed 
to  great  variations  of  temperature. 

2.  One  fonu  of  breech-loader  in  which  the 
rear  of  the  bore  is  exposed  by  the  turning  of  a 
perforated  plug. 

faucet-key,  s.  A  key  (Ittinj^  upon  a  con- 
cealed square  ].rojection  on  the  plugof  a  faucet. 

faucet-valve,  s.  A  valve  in  which  the 
puppet  or  plu;4-valvQ  is  operated  by  a  handle 
of  tlie  faucet  order. 

'fauch,  faw.  faugh,  a.  &  s.    (A.S.  fiih.] 
(Fallow.] 

A.  --15  itdjective: 

1.  Of  a  reddish  or  fallow  culur. 

"Ane  furlenth  before  hia  folk,  auo  feildts  aa/atff." 
Oatoan  &  Oolaffrat,  Iv.  23 

2.  Fallow. 

"  It  wa-s  in  mi«  fauch  eard  and  rid  Uiid  qulmir  they 
moved  for  the  tyme,  »iid  the  atour  wa-t  so  great  that 
nevir  aiie  uf  thaiue  might  sieaue  vtlier.' —y'*l*coHfe* 
Cron.,  i>.  499. 

B.  A3  suhstantivt : 

1.  A  single  furrow,  out  of  lea  ;  a  piece  of 
fallow  ground. 

2.  {PL)'  A  division  of  a  farm,  so  called  be- 
cause it  gets  no  manuring,  but  is  prepared  for 
a  crop  by  a  slight  fallowing. 

"The  other  large  itortlou  is  denominated /aw^^i- 
The  fuaght  never  receive  manure  ol  any  fiort  Tbey 
aie  broke  ui^  from  gtasa." — Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.,  p.  232. 

fftucli,  y.U    [Fauch,  s.]    To  fallow  ground. 

*  fau-chlon,  *  fau-chon,  '  fau-cboun,  s. 

(Falchion,] 

i&U'-fel,  i.     [Hind,  /awfii!,  Ju/al  =  the  betel- 
nut.] 

Bot.  :  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  Catechu ;  the 
Areca-nut,  called  also  Malabar  Nut. 

f&ugh,  interj.     [Ononiatopteic]    An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhoirence. 

"  Faugh  f  I  have  known  achaniel-houBe  amell  sweeter. " 
Seaum.  4  Flet. :  Prophetea.  U.  2. 


*  faught, 
[Fight,  v.\ 


''  faught-en,    pret.   &.  pa.   par. 


f&U-jas'-xte,   s.     [Named  by  Daraour  after 
Faujas  de  Saint  Fond  ;  snff.  -ite  (Min.).'\ 

Min.:  An  isometric  mineral,  colorless  and 
fragile,  occurring  with  Augite  in  the  Amygda- 
loid of  Kaiserstuhl,  Baden. 

*  faul-chioin,  s.    [Falchion.] 

*  faul'Con,  s.    [Faxcok.] 

*  faul-con-ry,  s.     [Falconry.] 

*fauld(l).  s.    [Fold.] 

Cauld(2),  5.  [Etym- doubtful.]   The  tymp-arch 
or  working  arch  of  a  furnace. 

*fianle,  s.    [Fall,  s.]    A  fall ;  a  pointed  lace 
collar  ;  a  vandyke.     (llerrick.) 

f^ult,  *  faut,  ^  faute,  *  fawte,  s.    [0.  Fr. 

fante,  faulte  ;  Fr./aiUc,  from  O.  Fr.  *  falter ; 
Sp.  &L  Port,  fallar;  Ital.  fallare  =  to  lack,  a 
frequent  from  Lat.  /alio  =  to  deceive  ;   Sp., 
Port.,  and  lta\.  falta  =  a  defect,  a  want.] 
I.  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  Defect,  want,  absence. 

"  I  could  tell  to  thee,  as  to  oue  it  pleaaea  me,  for 
fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend,  I  could  be  sad,  aud 
ead  indeed  too."  —Shaketp. :  2  Henry  /!'.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  error,  a  miss,  a  failing ;  a  mistake  or 
"blunder. 

3.  A  slight  ofTeuce  or  deviation  from  ri^ht 
or  propriety  ;  a  neglect  of  duty  or  piopiiety, 
arising  from  carelessness  or  inattention,  rather 
than  design. 

"  Conlesa  yaox  faults  one  to  another."— ^amej  v.  1$. 
*  \.  k  blemish  or  defect ;  an  imperfection. 
■'Take  her  with  all  fauUu'—ShaXetp. :  Taming  of 
th''  Shrew,  i.  L 

5.  Blame. 

*'  Lay  ihe  fault  on  me."  — .SVrfMp.  .■  I  ffenry  VL,  ii.  1. 

•6.  Misfortune,  mishap. 

"Thi>  more  myfavZt, 
To  scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die." 

Shahcttp.  :  i'ericlet,  Iv.  1. 

H.  Tedinically: 

1.  MiniJifi  <£■  Geol.  :  The  sudden  interruption 
OC  the  continuity  of  strata  till  then  upon  the 


same  plane,  this  being  accompanied  by  a 
crack  or  fissure  varying  in  width  from  a  mere 
line  to  several  feet,  generally  filled  with  broken 
stone,  clay,  or  similar  material.  In  the  Up. 
under  the  article  l>(»wnthrow  (.vupra)  is  a  fault 
which  has  broken  the  continuity  of  the  straU 
and  produced  ii  downthruw.  There  are  faults 
in  the  United  States  of  cxtriwrdinarj'  dimcn- 
eiuns.  In  tlio  Appalachian  mountjuu  tsyntem 
instances  may  bo  found  where  the  vt-rtical 
displacement  of  the  rucks  haa  been  from  5ikh) 
to  10,000  feet,  with  a  horizontil  extent  of  n) 
miles.  One  near  ChamberaburR,  Pa.,  is  said 
by  Lesley  to  have  at  IvMt  "iOjOOO  feet  displact- 
ment.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  rejiortt-d 
by  King,  in  the  Wiibbatch  Ranee,  with  -lO.OfH) 
feet  displacenitjnt  juid  100  miles  length.  It 
was  once  aasumed  that  such  faulta  could  n<it 
have  buen  produced  unless  by  a  single  gn-iit 
couvul.sion,  but  Lyell  maintained  that  a  serii^s 
of  smaller  displacenienta,  followed  by  sulwe- 
quent  settling  duvvp,  would  producH  the  same 
results.     {Lyelt:  I'l-incip.  of  ueo/.,  ch.  xi.) 

2.  Hunt.:  A  check,  the  losing  of  the  scent. 
"The  cur  i»  excelleut  at  faulU."—Shak*»p.  :  Tteelfth 

Night,  il.  5. 

3.  Tennis:  An  improper  service. 

t  (1)  At  fault :  At  a  loss ;  in  a  difficulty ; 
puzzled,  embarrassed. 

(2)  In  fault:  To  blame. 

*'  Mine  eye«  were  not  infauW 

Shaki-sp. :  CymbeUTi^,  V.  S. 

(3)  To  find  fault  with:  To  attribute  blame 
to  ;  to  blame,  to  censure. 

TT  For  the  difference  between  fault  and 
blemish,  see  Blemish  ;  for  that  between  fault 
and  fTTor,  see  Error. 

fault-finder,  s.  One  who  needlessly  finds 
fault  with  or  blames  any  person  or  thing;  a 
censorious  person. 

fault-flndlng*  o-  ^  ^• 

A.  As  adj.:  Given  to  finding  fault;  cen- 
sorious. 

"  That  uo/auit^findin ffeytd\ii  ever  blame" 

/.(uviM ;  On  Daiieinff. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  finding 
fault ;  censorioasness. 

*  fault,  '  fau-ten,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fault,  s.] 

*  A.  Iiitrans.  :  To  commit  a  fault;  to  err, 
to  blunder,  to  go  wrong. 

■'  You  must  uot/ai(/(  twice  in  ' 
Plutarvh,  p.  Mb. 

B.  Transitive: 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  cliarge  with  a  fault,  to 
blame,  to  and  fault  with. 

'Faulii'ig  not  their  oatnre,  bat  oar  nse  and  corrup- 
tion."—fly.  Batl .  Holy  Obaervatioiu,  j  11 

2.  Gee!. ;  To  cause  a  fault  or  displacement 
in  strata  or  veins. 
fault -ed,  a.     [Eng.  fauit ;  -ed.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Faulty,  imperfect,  fhll  of 
faults  or  iiiiperlectious. 

••  A  maid  so  faulted  seldom  proves  good  wife." 

Muchin     Dumb  Knight,  iii.  1. 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  applied  to  strata  or  veins 
in  whicli  a  fault  or  displacement  occurs. 

*  f^ult-er,  *  fault-or,  s.  [Eng.  fault;  ^.] 
One  who  commits  a  fault ;  an  offender. 

■'Till  I,  with  suite,  the  faultor't  jieace  b-id  made" 
Siirrourfor  Magittratei.  \>.  499. 

'  f&ulf-er,  V.i.     [Falter.] 

*  fault -ful,  a.  [Eng. /ait^i;  •fuVil):\  Full  of 
faults  :  faulty,  guilty,  criminal. 

*■  So  ixsva  It  with  this/iulz/u/  lord  of  Rome." 

Shakap. :  llapeof  Lucrece,  718. 

i^ult-i-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  faulty;  -ly.^  In  a 
faulty,  defective,  or  imperfect  manner ;  im- 
perfectly, defectively. 

'■  An  Entrlishman'a  book  .  .  .  which  by  stealth  and 
very /(mi/t^i/ came  out  here."— S(ryp«;  Life  of  Whit- 
gift,  li.  166. 

fault-i-ness,  s.    [Eng. /aurty ;  -ness.] 

1.  Badness,  viciousness  ;  evil  disposition. 

2.  A  failure  in  duty  ;  delinquency. 

"Conaideriug  his  faultinas  towards  her  in  other 
things."— Burnrf  .    Hitt.  Own  Time  (an.  ISTS). 

fault -ing,  ;w.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fault,  v.] 

^  A«  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  porticip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  suhstantim  : 

Geol  :    The    state    or  condition    of   being 

faulted. 

f&ult'-less,    *  faut-les,    •  faut-lez,    a. 

[Eng-  fault;    -less.]      Free  from  or  witliout 


-p.  ffoll'i'id: 


fault,  defect,  or  imperfection  ;   perfect,  com- 
plete. 

"  There  were  on  the  staye  many  vommi  ot  fauttlmi 
he&iily. "—Macaalay:  ffltt.  Fng.,*:h-  six. 

f&nlt'-less-l^',  adv.  [Eug.  fuuUU&s  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  faultless  manner. 

fault -less-nesa,  s.  [Enff.  faulthis;  -tuw.] 
The  «|iiality  or  stale  of  l>eing  fanliless  ;  free- 
dom from  fauJt,  imi  erfectiim,  or  defect. 

^ul'-tj,  *fau  tie,  '  fEiuty,  '  faw  ty.  a. 

[Eng. /awi(;  -y  ;   Vv.  fvitif] 

1.  Containing  faults,  imperfections,  or  da- 
fecta  ;  defective  ;  imperfect. 

•■  Keicct  nU  faulty  inuovaiiua*. ' —OoUUmith  :  FeUU 
Leantlng.  cIl  11 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault;  blamable ;  deeerviog 
of  blame  or  censure  ,  culpable, 

"  O    how   eorrowfull   am    I,  for  iu   aU  tb«M  ftm  I 

fautie.'—Oolden  Book,  let.  6. 

3.  Not  perfect  or  complete  ;  imperfect,  In- 
complete ;  as,  &  faulty  copy  of  a  book. 

%  For  the  dilTerenee  between  faulty  and 
culpable,  see  Culpable. 

Faun,  *  Fawn,  s.    [Lat.  Fau7vtuJ\ 
I,  Jloman  Mytlwlogy : 

1.  A  Latin  rural  deity,  who  presided  OTer 
woods  and  wilds,  and  whoae  attributes  bear 
a  strong  analogy 
to  those  of  the 
Grecian  Pan,  with 
whom  he  is  some- 
times identified. 
He  was  an  object 
of  peculiar  adora- 
tion of  the  shep- 
herd and  husband- 
man, and  at  a  later 
period  he  is  said 
to  have  people*! 
the  earth  with  a 
host  of  imaginary 
beings  identiual 
with  himself.    [2.] 

2.  One  of  a  kind    . 
of    demi^ls,     or  "^ 
rural  deities,  bear 
in;,'   a    strong   re-  young  fau.s. 

semblance    in    ap-    {From  statue  in  VUla  AlbtmL) 

pearance  and  cha- 
racter to   the  satyrs,  with  whom   they  are 
generally  identified.    They  are  represented  as 
men  with  the  tail  and  hind  legs  of  a  goat, 
pointed  ears,  and  projecting  horns. 

"  The  S.i.t>T3  .-uid  the  Fawns  hy  Dian  set  to  keep 
Kough  hills  aud    forest  liolU.  were  sadly  seen  t4 
weep."  Drayton  :  Poly-OUnon,  a  24. 

n.  Fig- :  The  word  Faun  (I.  2.)  is  some- 
times used  by  the  poets  as  a  synonym  for  in- 
temperance. i^Tfiinyson:  in  3f«»onam,cxviii.J 

Faun'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Piom.  Myth. :  A  Roman  goddess,  originally 
called  Itfarica,  but  after  her  marriage  with 
Faunus,  named  Fauna.  She  is  sometimes 
identitied  with  Cybele. 

2.  Nat.  Science  :  The  zoology  of  a  country  ; 
the  different  kinds  of  animals  found  in  or 
peculiar  to  a  certain  region  or  epoch,  with 
their  descriptions.  It  is  designed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  word  Flora,  used  for  the  whole 
vegetation  of  a  region  or  epoch.     [Floha.) 

"  Nmnerona  vestiges  of  the  fauna  which  animated 
the  period  are  also  revealed  in  the  rocka  of  the 
period.'— /-'(^ier  .■   iVorld  before  the  Deluge,  p.  224. 

•  faun'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  faunip);  -int.]  One  who 
studies  or  treats  of  the  fauna  of  any  country 
or  district. 

"The  southern  parts  of  Enrope  .  .  .  have  aa  yet 
produced  no  faun ist  to  assist  the  inquiriea  of  the 
ixatnralist."— Barrinytou;  Migratiomof  Birds. 

f&un-ist-lC,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  fauna;  -istic.} 
Relating  to  or  dealing  with  the  fauna  of  any 
particular  region. 

■'  A  systematic  arrangement  as  complete  aa  the 
faunistic  nature  of  the  worlL  permitted."— *aftirr- 
Nov.  25.  1885,  p.  78. 

faun'-us  (pi.  faun'-i),  s.  [Faun.J 
*faurd,  a.  [Favoured.]  (Scotch.) 
fause,  a.    [False.]    {Scotch.) 

*  ftiuse-face,  5.  A  fal.st;  face  ;  a  mask, 
a  visor. 

"Voung  men  and  boys  ...  in  antic  hftbilimentfl 
and  maak3  (called/'ii««-''acea)  went  round  thehoosea." 
—Blackwood's  Magazine,  Dec,  1821,  p.  698. 


fause-house,  s. 

for  preserving  corn. 


A  vacancy  in  a 


stack 


fete,  mt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  Irfr,  there 
©r,  wore.  wpU,  work,  whd,  a6n ;  mute,  cub,  ctire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  foil ;  try, 


;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pfit, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fausen — favorableness 
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l&ns'-^n,  s.  [Wel.  Uysweti ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  easgan.] 
A  kind  of  large  eel. 

*■  He  left  the  WAveB  to  wiwh 
The  wnve-Bprung  eiitrHils,  aljoiit  wJiith  /iiuseim  ami 

f.ther  11  »h 
Did  Bhole. "         Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliud  xxi.  190. 

fous'se-braye  (au  as  b\s.  [Fr.  fauxim.). 
fmtsse  (f.)  =  talse,  and  hraye,  1}raie=  bi'eeclies  ; 
J^at,  bracc(i;.\ 

Fortif.  :  A  low  rampart  or  countcr^^uaid  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  main  escarp. 

fS-U'-Ser-ite,  «.  [Ger.  favserit.  Nuined  after 
Mr.  Fftuser.] 

Mln. :  An  ortliorhonibie  traii.sUicent  or 
trausparent  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre,  ycl- 
lowisii-white  to  colouiless.  Hardiit-ss,  2  to 
2*6  ;  sp.  gr.  ]  89  ;  taste  liitter.  Compos.  : 
swlphnric  acid,  34*7  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
20-6  ;  magnesia.  58  ;  water,  39  =  100.  Found 
in  Hungary.    (Duna). 

•faut,  *faute,  *fawt,  s.    [Fault,  s.] 

*faut,  *  faut-en,  v.i.    [Fault,  v.] 

*^u'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  fautor ;  -er.]  A 
favourer,  a  supjiorter. 

"Ab  tlioii  art  Vn^  fauterer  of  all  wickednesaa."— 
Jleylin  :  Life  (^  Laud.  p.  198. 

fau'-teuU  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr. 
f'liihktneil,  from  Low  Lat.  fuMistolium.] 
[Faldstool.] 

1.  An  easy,  upholstered  arm-chair. 

2.  Tlie  chair  or  seat  of  a  president. 

3.  A  seat  in  the  French  Academy. 

•fau'-tor,  *fau'-tOUr,  s.  [Lat.  for /avitor, 
fTomfaveo  =  to  favour.]  A  favourer  ;  a  sup- 
porter; an  advocate. 

"Hiro  and  hia/autaurs  he  caused  everllkon," 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  209. 

•  fau'-tress,  *  fau-tresse,  s.  [Eng.  favtor ; 
'Bfis ;  Lat.  favtrix.]  A  female  supjioiter  or 
favourer ;  a  pationess. 

"  Thou,  thou  the/nutressc  at  the  leftnie^l  well." 

Brotenc :  Iirita7ima's  Pastorals,  hk.  1.,  i  S. 

t  fau-vet'te  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  fauve  = 
fawn-cnloured.] 

Zool. :  A  generic  term  sometimes  applied  to 
any  of  the  soft-billed  biids  or  warblei-s. 

faux,  p.    [Lat.]    [Fauces.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  pharynx. 

2.  not. :  The  mouth  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla. 

3.  Condiol.  :  That  part  of  a  shell  which  can 
be  seen  by  looking  in  at  the  opening. 

•  faux  (aux  as  6),  a.     [Fr.]    False. 

faux-bourdon,  s. 

Music :   [Faburden]. 

faux-jour,  a. 

Art:  False  light;  a  term  denoting  that  the 
Kght  in  which  a  picture  is  hung  falls  on  it  in 
a  different  direction  from  what  the  painter 
has  represented  it  as  coming. 

fenx-pas,  s.  A  false  step  ;  a  mistake ;  a 
breacli  of  projiriety,  manners,  or  morality  ;  a 
lapse  from  chastity. 

*  fa-vag'-l-nous,  a.  [Lat.  favm  -  a  honey- 
comb.] Formed  like  or  resembling  a  honey- 
comb. 

"  A  like  ordination  there  is  iu  the  ftivaginous 
McketB."— firownc  -■  Garden  qf  Cyrus,  ch.  Ul 

•fa-vel,  'fa-vell,  s.  [O.  Fr.  favde;  Ital. 
favdla  ;  h^t.  fabula.}    Flattery,  cajolery. 

"  V'alse  aud  Favet,  and  hire  feeres  iiianye." 

P.  Plowman,  889. 

*  fa'-vel,  *  fa-vcU,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  Jauveau, 
Jauve  =  fallow,  dun]     [Fallow.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Yellow,  dun,  fallow. 
B.  As  siibst. :  A  dun-coloured  hoi-se. 
^   To  curry  favel :  [Curry  favour], 

Ca-vel'-la  (pi.  fa-vel'-lse),  s.    [Favilla.] 

f&v-el-lid'-i-um,  s.    [Favillidium.] 

la-ve'-6-late,  a.  [Lat./at'H.s  =  ahoney-comb.] 
'Formed  like  a  honey-comb  ;  alveolate  ;  cel- 
lular. 

f&v'-er-el,  s.    [Faverole.] 

Hot. :  (1)  An  onion,  (2)Draba  verna.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 


ftv'-er-dle,  s.  [Cf.  Fr.  favemlle  =  a  haricot 
bean,  diniin.  of  I.-at.  faba  ("[.v-)-] 

Sot.  :  Water-dragons,  Calla  palustris.  {Brit- 
ten <e  Holland.) 

fa-vil'-la,  fa-vel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  favilla  = 
'ashes.] 

Bat.  :  A  form  of  the  cnncfptacular  fruit  of 
the  Flori(l*cHis  Algie,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spherical  masses,  situated  wholly 
upon  the  eJi^ernal  suiface  of  the  frond,  as  in 
Ceramium  aud  Callitliamnion.  {Griffith  & 
Eenfrey.) 

fSiv-ll-lid'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  faviUa  =  ashes, 
and  Gr.  elfios  (ciilns)  =  fni m,  appearance.] 

Boi. :  A  form  of  the  conceptacular  fruit  of 
the  Florideous  Algie,  where  the  spores  are 
collected  in  spheriutl  masses  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  fmnd  or  imbedded  in  its  substance, 
as  in  Halymeniaand  DuuHintia.  The  term  is 
usually  extended  to  similar  fruits  not  perfectly 
immersed,  where  tli^y  form  tubercles  upon 
the  branclies.    {Griffith  (&  Henfrey.) 

*  fa-vil'-lous,  a.     [Lat.  faviUa  =  ashes.] 
L  Consisting  of  or  jjertaining  to  ashes. 
"As  to  foretelling  of  stmiitera,  from   the  fungous 
particles  about  the  wicks  uf  tlie  ouidle.  it  only  etgni- 
fieth  a  nioiat  air  about  them,  hindering  the  avolatinn 
of    light  and  /avitloiis   \)LiT\,icles."— Browne:    Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  v.,  ch.  xxii. 
2.  Resembling  ashes. 

fS.-v6'-lU-an,  «.  [Lat.  Favonivs  -  the  west 
wind.]  Pertaining  to  the  west  wind  ;  hence, 
gentle,  favourable,  prosperous. 

fa'-v6r,  fa'-vour,  *fa-ver,  a.    [0.  Fr. 

favor ^  favettr  ;  YT.faveur,  from  Lat. /auor,  from 
/aveo  =  to  tavor;  Sp.  &  Port,  favor;  Ital. 
favore.] 

*1.  Countenance;  kind  regard  or  feelings 
towards  any  one ;  friendly  disposition  or  par- 
tiality. 

"They  got  not  the  land  by  Ihoir  own  sword;  but 
thy  righl  baud  and  thine  arm,  aud  the  light  of  ihy 
countenance,  b(.'caii8e  Ihou  hasl  &  favor  unto  them," 
— PsaimxUv.  3. 

2.  Support,  defence,  vindication,  patronage, 
advancement. 

3.  A  kindness  done;  a  kind  act  or  office  ; 
an  act  of  grace  or  good  will  done  as  a  kind- 
ness and  not  as  an  act  of  justice  or  right. 

"  If  thou  will  deign  this  favour." 

Sfitikesp.:    V en ut  i  Adonis.  \t: 

4.  That  which  is  favored  ;  the  object  of  kind 
feelings  ur  goud  will. 

"  All  tbeee  hia  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man. 
His  chief  delight  a.iid  favour.' 

Milton:  P.  L..  iii.  664,  665. 

5.  A  benefit  or  benevolent  gift  or  grant;  an 
evidence  of  goodwill. 

"  Religion,  richest /oroHr  of  the  skies." 

Comper  :  Table  Talk,  2^^. 

6.  A  token  of  love  or  aftection  ;  specifically, 
something  given  tty  a  lady  to  her  lover  to  be 
worn  as 

"  With/«Poii>*  iu  his  crest,  or  gloTe." 

^•mt ;  Lay  of  the  Lust  Minstrel,  iv.  16. 

7.  A  bunch  or  knot  of  ribbons  worn  at  a 
marriage  or  other  festive  occasion. 

8.  Lenity,  kindness,  charitableness. 

"Justice  with /anowr  have  I  nlwn^a  done." 

Shakcsp.  :  2  Henrff  VI..  iv.  7. 

9.  Leave;  goodwill;  pardon;  indulgeuce; 
countenance. 

"Give  nie  yoar/nnour; 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  thiups  furtrotten." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  i.  a 

10.  Partiality;  bias:  as,  A  jury  must  give  a 
verdict  without /aifor  to  eitlier  party. 

11.  Advantage ;  convenience. 
'*  12.  That  which  conciliates  affection ;   an 

attraction ;  a  charm. 

"  She  showed  him/arour*  to  allure  his  eye." 

SliakeMp. :  Passionate  J'Uffrim,  48. 

*  13.  A  feature,  a  countenance  ;  an  aspect ; 
a  look. 

*  14.  The  outward  appearance  of  things. 

"  Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  nud  favour 
Lose  all  *"  Shukesp.  :  Sonnet  126. 

15.  A  letter  or  written  communication. 
(Used  coniplimentarily  in  business;  as,  Your 
favor  of  yesterday's  date  is  tu  hand.) 

^  (1)  A  challenge  to  the  favor : 

Law:  A  challenge  or  objection  to  a  juror  on 
the  ground  of  real  or  supposed  partiality,  bias, 
or  prejudice. 

(2)  In  favor  of: 

(u)    Ordinary  Laugtiage : 


(i)  Inclined  to  Hiipport;  favorable  to:  as,  I 
am  in/((!'frr  of  the  measure. 

(ii)  Ki)r  tlie  good,  btruclit,  or  aclvantage  of: 
as,  The*  will  was  made  in  hiB/a(v>r. 

(iii)  Favorably  to:  aa.  The  cose  was  decided 
in  hia  favor. 

{b)  Conini. :  In  the  name  or  to  the  order  of: 
as,  The  check  was  drawn  in  h\s  favor. 

H  Forthoditll'retice  U-twccu  fnvnrund  credit^ 
Bee  Crkdft  ;  fur  Uiat  between  fac<»-  aixl  beiwjit, 
SCO  liKNKFiT;  aud  for  that  belw'een /^tror  and 
grace,  seo  CiiiACE. 

£a'-v6p,   *fa-^vep,  *£a-vor-yn,    i-.c. 

[Favdk,  s.] 
I*  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  regard  with  favor  or  kindnetw;  to  have 
or  show  kindness  or  guud  will  upwards;  to 
countenance;  to  encourage;  to  befriend. 

"Ku'iwing 
You  were  a  man  1/avtntr'd,  he  ditxliiitied  not 
Against  hiiiifielf  to  serve  y<>u." 

Massiiiger :  Bondman.  It.  8. 

2.  To  support. 

"The  princii'al  anatomical  fact  which  favaurt  thlB 
coucluBiim  ■"— yif/J  *  RowTnitn  :  PhysiuL  \Anaf,,  i.  349. 

3.  To  be  propitious  or  fortunate  for ;  to  afford 
or  present  advantages  to;  as.  The  darkness 
favored  their  undertaking. 

"No  one  idace  about  is  weaker  than  another  to 
fiii'i'iir  an  enemy  iu  his  apjiroaches."— ..4iUutm.' 
Jix'tminer. 

4.  To  show  partiality  or  bias  towards ;  to 
support  or  encourage  unfairly. 

5.  To  extenuate;  to  palliate;  to  represent 
favorably. 

"  Be  has  favoured  ber  squint  admirably."— -tet/Y. 

6.  To  ease  ;  to  spare  ;  to  treat  with  gentle- 
ness ;  to  be  careful  of. 

7.  To  resemble  in  features  ;  to  be  like. 

"  Fleuret,    whose    appearance    ia 
MuiMiTnun."— .Standard.  Sept  3.  1882. 

II*  Naut.:  To  be  careful  of :  as.  To  /mor 
the  mast. 

fa'-v6r-a-ble,    ffi,' vour-a-'ble,    *  fa- 

vor-a-bel,  a.  [Fr.  favorable,  from  Lat. 
farunibilis,  trom/areo  =  to  favor;  Ital.  favora- 
bile  ;  'f^i).  favorable  :  Port./tti'orai-'e^] 

1.  Kind,  friendly ;  well-disposed  ;  encoura- 
ging. 

"Till  tham  the  world  ea  favorabcl." 

Bampole :  Pncke  of  Coiuctr'ice,  1,344. 

2.  Propitious. 

"The  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable.' 

.'ihiikesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  ii,  1. 

?•.  In  favor  of  another;  good;  high. 

"Nor  does  Evelyn  seem  to  have  lormed  a  much  more 
favourable  opinion  of  his  august  tenant." — Macaulay  : 
Biat.  Kng  ,  cb.  xxiii. 

4.  Paitial ;  manifesting  partiality  or  bias. 

5,  Conductve  ;  tending  to  promote  or  to 
encourage  ;  contributing. 

i).  Convenient;  advantageous;  affording  ad- 
vantages or  facilities  :  as,  The  army  took  up  n 
fnvorcU/le  position. 

*7.  Beautiful;  well-favored. 
"  Of  all  the  race  of  sllver-wlnged  fliea. 
Which  do  posflcas  the  empire  u(  the  air. 
Was  none  more  favourable,  uut  more  fair." 

Spenser     MuiopotnUfM. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  faror- 
able  and  prc/n(ious:  "  Prop  it  Urns  is  a  species 
of  thti  favourabUf  namely,  th^  favourable  as  it 
spnngs  from  the  design  of  an  agent:  what  is 
propitious,  therefore,  ]s  always  favourable,  but 
not  vice  iiersd  :  the  favourable  jiroperly  charac- 
terizes both  persons  and  things  ;  the  propi- 
tious,  in  the  jiroper  sense,  characterizes  the 
person  only  ;  as  applied  to  pei"sons,  an  equal 
may  be  favourable :  a  superior  only  is  propi- 
tions:  the  one  may  be/ai'owrab^eonlyin  inclina- 
tion ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
timely  assistance.  ...  In  the  improper  sense, 
propitious  may  be  applied  to  tlungs  with  a 
similar  distinction  :  whatever  is  well  disposed 
to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or  serves 
our  purpose,  is  favourable ;  whatever  effica- 
ciously protects  us,  speeds  our  exertions,  and 
decides  our  success,  is  propitious  to  us ;  on 
ordinary  occasions  a  wind  is  said  lobe  ^vour- 
able  which  carries  us  to  the  end  of  our  voyage  ; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  propitious  if  tlie  rapidity 
of  our  passage  forwards  any  great  ptirpose  of 
our  own."    {Crabb:  Eng.  ^ynon.) 

f a'- vor '0-1)10-116584    fS-'-vour-a-^le  - 

UeSS,  5.'     [Eng. /<ifOra6?e;  -iiew.] 

1.  The  f]uality  ur  condition  of  being  favor- 
able, kindly,  ur  well-disposed  ;  partiality. 


b^,  bo^;  p6i^t,  j6^1;  cat»  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin«  this;  sin,  af ;  expect.  Xenophon.  exist.      ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  -  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &r  ~  bel.  del. 
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favorably — fayalite 


"Wo  ought  to  rest  perausded  of  Ita  fI'ruviiK-iice| 
favoxtrabl&Tifit.'—Uountague:  ftevouta  Kttayet,  \-l.  Ii,, 
tre»t  Iv  ,  5  4. 

2.  The  <]U!iIity  or  conditii^n  of  being  tiivur- 
able,  cunvanietit,  cummodiuus,  ur  Buitahle. 

"  The /upouriiWm«M  of  the  nreoeiit  times  to  all  «x 
ertlriiiN  In  the  i-AUse  ..f  liberty.'  —Burke  ■  French  lievo- 
tut  ion. 

fa'-vdp-a-bly,     fa'-vour-a-bly,    adv. 

[Eng.  favorab(le);  -///.J 

1.  In  a  favorable  manner;  with  kindneMa, 
good  will,  or  frieudly  disposition. 

'■  He  would  have  Judged  nmie  fnvourablyi  at  his 
i\iwiX\ou."~Maty  :  Memoirt  of  Lord  Cfunterfield. 

2.  Conveniently  ;  coniinodiously  ;  suitftbly  ; 
advantageously. 

fa'-vored,   fa'-voured,    *  fa-verd,  a. 

Eug.  favor ;  -ed.] 

1.  Regarded  or  treated  with  favor,  kind- 
De88,  good  will,  or  friendlineBS  of  disposition. 

"  Confess  that  beauty  beat  Is  taught 
By  those,  the/iii-orct/  few." 

M<uoH     Eiifflitli  Gard«n,h)t.l. 

2.  Supplied  with  advantages,  conveniences, 
or  facilities. 

3.  Used  in  composition  with  a  qualifying,' 
word  in  the  sense  of  featnred. 

■•The  ill-favored  ami  Ican-flcshed  kiue  did  eat  up 
the  sfvon  well-favored  aud  fat  kine." — Oentsia  xU.  4. 

fft'-v6r«d  ly,  *  fa'-voilred-ly,  *  fa- 
verd  ly,    *fa^veredly,   adv.      [Kng. 

favored ;  -li/.] 

1.  With  favor  or  kiuduesa  ;  favorably. 

■■Which  hath  dillKeutlye  anij /ai-ourwWye  written 
\t."—Ascham:  Toxofhilui. 

2.  Used  in  coniyiosition  with  well  or  ill  to 
signify  of  a  good  or  Viad  ap]>earanee. 

f&'-Toredn^ss,    fa'-Toured-n^ss,    5. 

[Eng. /aroreti;  -iie«f.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  favored. 

2.  Appearance,  look;  used  in  compoBitioo 
with  (ce//,  ill,  Ac. 

"Thou  Shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God 
any  bullock  or  sheep,  wherein  is  blemish  or  any  evil- 
fai'oredness." — Deut.  xvii.  1. 

f&'-v6r-er,  fa'-vofir-er,  «.    [Eng./umr. 
■er.]     One   who  favora;    one  who  regards  or 
treats  another  with  favor,  kindness,  good  will 
or  friendliness  ;  a  well-wisher;  a  supporter. 
"  For  being  now  ^favourer  to  the  Roman." 

ShaKex/j  :  Cymbeltne,  v,  & 

•  f&'-vor-ess,  *  fa'-vour-ess,  «.  [Eng. 
favor;  -ess.]  A  female  who  favors,  supports, 
or  gives  countenance. 

fSa'-vor  ing,  £a'-voar~ixig«  pr.  par.,  a.,  & 

9.     [Favor,  v.] 

A.  "fc  B,  .45  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (3e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  stibst. :  Tlie  act  of  regarding  or  treat- 
ing with  favor  ;  a  showing  favor  or  good  will. 

fa'-v6r-ihg-ly,  fa'-vour-ing-ly,  adv. 

[Eng.  favoring  ;  -ly.]  In  a  favorable  manner  ; 
in  a  manner  showing  favor,  good  will,  or 
friendliuess  of  disposition. 

fa'-vdr-ite,   fa'-vourlte,  s.  &  a.    [Fr. 

favorite,  fern,  of  favori;    0.    Fr.  /aroni  =  fa- 
vored;  Sp.  &  ltal./ayoi*i(o,  fera.  favorita.] 
±L*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beloved  or  regarded 
with  especial  favor,  aflection,  predilection,  or 
partiality. 

"  They  almost  invariably  choose  their  favouritet  to 
ill  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not  a  virtue  '— 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

li.  One  chosen  as  a  companion  and  intimate 

associate  by  a  superior ;  one  unduly  favored. 

"  Tbtre  is  no  juince  so  b^d  whose  f'tnonrites  and 

ministers   are    not    worse."  —  fli<rA-e.-  Vijidication   of 

Xntural  Society. 

3.  In  racing  applied  to  that  horse  which  is 
considered  to  have  the  best  chance  of  winning, 
and  against  which  the  shortest  odds  are  otlered. 

*  4.  {PI.) :  Short  curls  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

"The  favoitrilex  hang  loose  upon  the  temples"— 
Fnri^uhar :  Sir  H.   Wildair,  I-  I. 

B*  As  adj.:  Regarded  with  especial  favor, 
affection  or  predilection  ;  beloved  ;  preferred 
before  all  others. 

"  fShe  rears  her /a  ronrtfe  nuin  of  all  mankind." 

Coieper:  Table  Talk.  217. 

fa'-v6r-it-i^m,     fa'-vour  it^i^m,     «. 

[Eng. /«rori/(t)  ;   -ism.] 

1.  A  disposition  to  favor,  aid,  or  promote 
the  interests  of  a  favorite  person,  class,  or 
number  to  the  exclusion  of  others;  partiality. 


"  This  unnatuiml  Intualoo  of  a  ■yatemof/avouriMfm 
In  a  government."'— AurA«  .*  Pretent  IHtctmttntt. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  a  favorite. 
"  NesBcltff,  who  has  already  been  prumoicd  lo  pro- 
minent favour itlam." — Lojidon   Standard,   Feb.  6, 
1862. 

*  fa'-VOP-ia©,  *fa'  vottr  ize,  v.i.  [Eng. 
favor;  -ize.]  To  hIiow  favor,  partiality,  or 
bias. 

"To  seek  out  the  truth  In  common,  and  never  to 
fat>OTHze."~P.  Ilnlland  ■  Plutarch,  p.  bS-i. 

♦fa'vdrWss,  *fa' vour-lSss.  'fa- 
vour lesse,  (t. 

1.  Unfavored;  not  regarded  with  favor  ;  not 
countenanced. 

2.  Unfavoring;  unfavorable;  not  propitious. 

"Huch  happiness 
Heaven  doth  me  envy,  and  fortune /((TOnrV«" 
Spcuitcr:  /'.  y  .  M..  Ix,  7. 

*fa'-vdr-otts,  *fa'-vour-ott8,  *i5ft- 

VOr-CWS,  a.      [Eug.  favor  ;  -OUB.] 

1.  Favorable,  propitious. 

"  The  tyme  ta  tliau  tofaverout.' 

liomaunt  of  th€  Rote,  68. 

2,  Handsome. 

"  1  h.i.\e  n.ftivorowa  fode."      Digby  :  Myttcrie*.  342. 

^-vo'se,  o.  [Lat.  fkvosus,  from  favus  =  a 
honey-comb.] 

1.  Bot. :  Applied  to  parts  of  plants  ;  as  tlie 
receptacle  of  the  Onopordum.  which  has  cells 
like  a  Iioney-comb ;  faveolate. 

2.  Med.  :  Applied  to  some  diseases  of  the 
skin,  as  Favua  (q.v.),  when  it  is  covered  with 
a  gummy  secretion  resembling  a  honey-comb. 

l^VO-si'-tea,  5.  [Lat.  favosus  =  like  a  honey- 
comb.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  sessile -spreading 
corals  common  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  systems,  and  so  called  from 
the  regular  polygonal  arrangement  of  the 
pore- cells. 

fSr-VO-sit'-i-dce,  8.  pi.  [Lat.  favosvs  —  like  a 
honey-comb,  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.\ 

Palivont. :  A  family  of  tabulate  corals,  having 
the  septa  and  corallites  distinct,  and  little  or 
no  true  coenenchyma. 

f&-v6-sp8n'-£l-a,  s.  [Lat.  fbvua  =  a  honey- 
comb, and  spongia  =  a  sponge.] 

Palfpont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  sponges  found 
in  the  Upper  SUurian  rocks. 

fS,V-u-l;ir'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  favns  =  a  honey- 
conib.  ] 

PalcEobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  belonging 
to  the  Sigillarioids  (q.v.).  They  are  found 
first  in  the  Devonian  period,  and  attain  their 
maximum  in  the  Carboniferous.  They  often 
attained  a  height  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  or  more. 
The  sijialler  branches  were  destitute  of  ribs, 
with  elliptical,  spirally-disposed  areoles.  Tlie 
stem  branched  dicliotomously ;  leaves  broad, 
with  numerous  parallel  veins. 

f&'-vus,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  honey-comb.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slab  or  piece  of  marble 
cut  into  a  hexagonal  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a 
honey-comb  pattern. 

2.  Pathvl. :  A  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terized by  the  breaking  out  of  pustules,  which 
are  succeeded  by  cellular  crusts  bearing  some 
fanciful  resemblance  to  an  irregular  honey- 
comb. Their  seat  is  commonly  upon  the 
scalp.  Infants  are  often  affected  by  It,  adults 
more  rarely.  The  disease  does  not  hurt  the 
general  health.  It  is  caused  by  the  attack 
of  a  parasitic  fungus,  Achorion  Schfenkinii. 
Cleanliness,  soap,  and  hot  water,  with  atten- 
tion to  diet,  are  its  appropriate  remedies. 

*1^W©,  a.     [Fain.]    Glad,  fain. 

"  Eche  of  hem  ful  bllsful  was  and  fawe." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  5.802. 

fawn,  'fawne  (1).  s.     [O.  Fr.faon,  fan,  feon ; 
Fr.  yaoji;  from  a  sui»posed  Low  Lat.  fcetonus, 
a  dim.  from  Lat.  fatus  =  a  birth,  progeny.] 
1.  A  young  deer  of  the  first  year. 

"  The  bounding/(iw«  that  darts  across  the  glade." 
Cowfjer :  Task.  vi.  827. 


*  2.  The  young  of  any  animal. 


"She  [the  tigress]  followeth  . 
I^tid.    lOgilvie.) 


.  her /aiff«*"— ffol- 


fawn-like»a.    Soft  andtendcr  like  a  fawn. 

"  Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  MiAftiton-like." 

Longfellow  :  tiong  uf  Hiawatha,  xi. 

*f&wn  (2).  s.     [Fawn,  v.]     A  cringe  or  bow; 
servile  flattery. 

"Speuda/awn  upon  them." 

Shakenp. :  Cortolamu,  iiL  2. 


f&wn(l), 'fawne,  *fawn-yn,v.i.&f.  [Icet. 

fagiui  =  to  rejoice,  Ut  be  lain  ;  A. 8.  fo.-gnian; 
h*mif(Egen  —  glad.]     [Fain. J 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  court  favour  by  frisking  about  one,  am 
a  dog. 

"  Paumyn.    aa    houDdys.        Applaudo.  blandior,'-' 

Prompt,  Parv. 

2.  To  court  servilely,  to  blandish,  to  flatter, 
to  cringe  ;  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

"The  vulvar  crowd  of  courtlera  who  fawn  on  • 
master  while  they  betray  ixiut,"— Macaulay :  lliM. 
Eng  ,  ch.  xxlil. 

■  B.  Trans.  :  To  fawn  upon,  to  court  favosr 
with. 

"There  came  by  mee 
A  wheipe  that/duuet/j?  nie  aa  f  st'iode." 

Chitucer :  Book  of  tJie  Ducheu.  38». 

•  fawn  (2),  V.i.  [Fawk  (l).  s.  ]  To  bring  forth 
a  fawn. 

£awn'-er,  'faun'-cr,  ».  (Eng. /awn  (i),  v; 
-fr. )  One  who  fawns  upon  or  cringes  to  ano- 
ther ;  a  servile  courtier, 

"  Bv  softness  of  behaviour  we  are  arrived  at  ttM 
ap|)«lIatiou  of  fawncri  "—Spectator. 

fkwn'-ins,    'faunyng,   *  fawnsrnge,  pr. 

2>ar.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fawn  (I),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particijt.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantiw : 

1.  A  courting  favour  in  any  way  :  servile 
or  niej^n  courting  or  cringing  to  another ; 
mean  flattery. 

"  An  a  mexsager  comende  neigh,  with  the  faunyng 
of  hu  tail  he  Joyede." —  Wydiffe :  TobU  xL  9. 
*2.  Applause. 


fawn'-ing'ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fawning ;  -ly.]  In 
a  fawning,  servile,  or  cringing  manner ;  with 
mean  courting  or  flattery. 

"  He  tha,t  fawningly  enticed  the  80ul  toain." — South: 
Sei^noni.  vol.  ix..  ser.  L 

* fawn'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fawning;  -ness] 
The  quality  of  being  fawning  ;  smoothness, 
sycophancy. 

"  I'm  for  peace,  and  quietness,  aod  favmingneu.'-' 
De  Quincey :  JJurder  a*  a  /^ne  Art. 

*^tx,  *vaa:e.s.   [A.S./eax,/at;Icel./ax;O.H. 

Ger.  faks.]    Hair. 

"  His  berde  and  his  bright  fax  for  bale  he  totwEgbt.' 
WUliam  of  PaUme.  2,t«7. 

Fax'-oe.  s.  ka.    [See  A.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  small  place  in  the  island  of  See- 
land,  Zealand,  or  Sjeland,  near  Copenhagen. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  derived  from  the 
place  described  under  A. 

Faxoe-beds,  s.  pi. 

Oe"l.:  Beds  of  yellow  limestone  found  at 
Faxoe,  at  Stevenskhnt,  &c.,  apparently  about 
contemporaneous  with  the  Maestricht  beds. 
One  or  other  is  the  highest  known  member  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  Faxoe  limestone 
is  rich  in  gasternpodous  univalves,  and  to  a 
certain  limited  extent  diminishes  the  breadth 
of  tlte  great  gap  between  the  Secondary  and 
the  Tertiary  rocks. 

•  f&xed,  a,     1  A.9.  feax^ie,  fexede ;  from  feax  = 

hair.]    Hairy. 

"  They  could  call  a  comet  a  faxed  star,  which  ia  all 
onewitnstellacriuita,orcometa. ' — Camden: Remainti 
The  Langutiges. 

*iay  (1),   s.     [Fr.  fee-&  fairy,  an  elf;  Port. 

fada;  Ital.  fata;  from  Low  Lat. /ato  =  (1)  a 
fate  ;  (2)a  fairy  ;  Liit.  fatum  =  fate.]  [Fairy.J 
A  fairy. 

"I  found  a/tiy  in  fairy-land," 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  L  XL 

*  fSy  (2).  s.    [Fr.  fei ;  Fr.  foi.  ]    Faith. 

"  Sli;.  1  we  to  the  court?  for  by  my  fay,  I  cannot 
reJison. ■'— SAoAe*/*. ;  Bamtet,  ii..  2. 

f^y,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fegan  =  to  fit,  to  join,  to 
fasten.] 

A.  Transitive : 

Naut. :  To  fit  two  pieces  of  timber  or  plank 
to  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  flush  surface. 

B.  Intra  ns.  :  To  fit,  to  unite,  or  join  closely ; 
specif,  naut.,  to  fit  or  lie  close  together,  as 
two  pieces  of  timber,  so  as  to  form  a  flush 
surface. 

fay'-al-ite,  s.      [From  Fayal  in  the  Azores, 

where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Jtfin.).] 
Min.  :     An    opaque,    black,    greenish,    or 


l&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
OP,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kT» 
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brownish-black  mineral  of  a  metilloid  luatre, 
found  ill  Fayal  and  in  the  Morine  mountains 
in  Ireland.     Hardness,  6*5  ;  sp,  gi. ,  4  to  4"14. 

f&y'-ber-li^,  s.     [Eug  fey  (1)(?),  and  berry.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  gooseberry, 
t  2.  That  of  the  berry  Vaccinium  viyrtillKS. 
[Feaberry.1 

f&y'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  6i  n.    [Fav,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj, :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  joining 

two  pieces  of  timber  together,  so  as  to  make 

a  flush  surface. 

fayingf-surface.  ^<i.  That  surface  of  a 
plate  or  angle-iron  whicrh  is  to  be  against  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  riveted.  The  fay- 
ing-surface  of  the  side-arm  of  the  angle-iron 
of  a  ship's  side,  and  the  inside  or  fayiug- 
surface  of  the  plate,  are  in  contact. 

*  fayld,  pa.  par.  or  a.     (Fail,  v.] 

*  fayne  (l),  v.i.    [Feign.) 

*  fayne  (2),  v.t    [Fain.] 

*  fayre,  a.    [Fair.] 

"  fayre-ly,  adv.    [Fairly.] 

*  f&y'-tor,  *  fay-tour,  s.    [Faitor.] 

*  faz'-zo-let  (faz  as  fat),  s.  [iM.fiuszolctto: 
O.  Sp.  fazoMo,  prob.  from  Ger.  J'etzen  =  a  rag, 
a  shred.]    A  handkerchief. 

P.  D.  A  contraction  for  Fidei  Defensor  =  De- 
feuder  of  the  Faith  (q.v.). 

*f©.  s.     [Sp.  &Port.]    Faith. 

fe'a-ber-ry,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  goose- 
berry. 

*  feague,  v.t.  [Ger.  fegen  =  to  cleanse,  to 
scour,  to  chastise.]    To  beat,  to  whip. 

^feak,  ^f^ake.  ■?.  [A  spurious  form  arising 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  fax  or  feax, 
AS.  /ear,  waa  a  plural  form.]  A  curl,  a  lock 
of  hair. 

"  Can  dally  with  his  mistreBs'  dangli ng /««*," 

Manton :  Satires,  V. 

feal  (1)  feale,   o.  &  s.      [Fr.  /mi  =  trusty, 
faithful.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Faithful,  loyal.     {Scotch.) 


B,  As  subst. :  A  liegeman,  a  faithful  ad- 
herent.    (Jamiesoti.) 

fgal  (2).  s.    [Fail.]    (Scotch.) 

If  Feal  and  divot :  [Fail  and  Divot.] 

feal-broom,  s. 

Bat.:  Lotus  cor  nictdatus. 

feal-dllce.  s.  a  wall  of  sods  for  an  en- 
closure.   (Scotcli.) 

"Ediewill  hirple  out  hiinsell  if  he  can  get  n  feal- 
dike  to  lay  his  gun  ower."— Scort  .'  Antiquarj/,  cb.  xx. 

|S'-al-ty,  "  feaute.  s.     [O.  Fr.  feaute,  featdte, 
fro'm    Lat.  jUletitas,   from  Jkielis  =  faithful ; 
fides  =  faith  ;  Ital.  fedelta.] 
L  Ordinarji  Language : 

1.  True  service  or  duty  to  a  sui'erior  lord  ; 
fidelity  to  a  master  ;  loyalty  ;  faithful  adher- 
ence. 

"The  stout  old  Cavalier  who  bore  true /«aWy  to 
Charles  the  Firat  in  itrisuu  and  to  Charles  the  Second 
inex\\e."—Atacaulay :  Hitt   Eiiij.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Fidelity,  constancy  ;  as  of  a  wife  to  her 
husband. 

II.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Fealttf.  3uit  of  court,  and  rent,  are  duties  and  ser- 
Tices  usually  issuing  and  ari'-ing  ratione  tenura,  being 
the  conditions  upuu  which  the  ancient  lords  granted 
out  their  lands  to  their  feudatories:  whereby  it  was 
stiimlsted  that  they  and  their  heirs  should  take  the 
oath  of  fealty  or  fidelity  to  their  lord,  which  waa  the 
feudal  bond  or  commune  t'inculiim  between  lord  and 
tenant;  that  they  should  do  suit,  orduly  attend  and 
follow  the  lord's  courts,  and  there  from  time  to  time 
give  their  aasiatauce,  by  serving  on  juries,  either  to 
decide  the  property  of  their  neighbours  in  the  court- 
baron,  or  correct  their  misdeineaiiourH  in  the  court- 
leet;  and.  lastly,  that  they  should  yield  to  the  lord 
certain  annual  stated  returns,  in  military  attendance, 
In  provisions,  in  arms,  in  matters  of  onianieut  or 
pleasure,  ia  rustic  enuiloymenta,  or  predial  labours, 
or,  which  is  instar  omnium,  in  money,  which  will 
provide  all  the  rest;  all  which  are  comprised  under 
the  one  general  name  of  reditug.  return,  or  rent  And 
the  subtraction  or  uou-observance  of  any  of  these  con- 
ditions, by  neglecting  to  swear  /eutti/,  to  do  suit  of 


coxirt.  or  to  render  the  rent  or  service  reserved,  In  an 
injury  to  the  fnehnld  of  the  lord,  by  diminishing  and 
deiireciatliig  the  value  of  his  aelgnory,"— B(uc A* to»« ; 
Comm^rU.,  bk.  lit,  ch.  8. 

feap'-ber-ry,  s.    [Fayberry.] 

fear,  »feer,  "fer.  *fero,  s.  [A.S.  fdr; 
cogn.  with  li',c\.fdr=  harm,  mischief;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fdra,  ^'dr  =  danger,  fright ;  Ger.  gefahr 
=  danger.  From  the  sume  root  as  to  fare, 
spe<-llleally  and  originally  used  of  the  perils 
and  experiences  of  a  way -far  tug.     (Skeat.)^ 

1.  Dread,  horror ;  a  jiainful  apprehension  of 
danger,  or  of  some  impending  evil. 


2.  Awe ;  dejection  or  humbling  of  mind  at 
or  in  the  presence  of  any  iierson  or  thing. 

"  And  the/ear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be 
upon  every  h%Mit."—Oeitetii  ix.  2. 

3.  Reverence  ;  respect  due. 

"Render  to  all  their  dues  .  .  ./ear  to  whom /eor 
[ia  due]."— Romans  xiii.  7. 

4.  A  holy  awe  and  reverence  for  God  and 
His  Word,  leading  us  to  avoid  everything 
which  can  nireud  llini,  and  to  endeavour  to 
fuliil  His  will  in  all  things. 

"  The/f(ir  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
—Psalm  cxi.  10, 

5.  Dread  of  God  as  an  avenger. 

"There  is  no  /ear  in  love,  for  perfect  love  casteth 
out/eur."— 1  Jolm  iv.  13. 

6.  Timidity,  fwarfulness,  cowardice. 

"Put  thyself  iut-j  a  hm'iour  of  less /ear." 

Shakesp.  :  Ct/mbeline,  ill.  t. 

*  7.  Doubt,  mistrust. 

"  I.  for  /ear  of  trust,  forget  to  say." 

S/iakesp. :  Sonnet  2a 

8.  Anxiety,  solicitude. 

9.  The  cause  or  object  of  fear. 

"  I  was  a/e«r  to  mine  acquaintance."— Psalwi  xxxl  IL 

*  10.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten  or  scare 
away  wild  beasts,  &c, 

"  He  who  Beeth  from  the  noise  of  the  /ear  shall  fall 
into  the  nit,  and  he  that  cometh  up  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  pit,  shall  he  taken  in  the  snare," — Isaiah  xxiv.18. 
U  For  fear: 

1.  Thrnii^h  dread  or  terror. 

"  Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer ; 
And  tliey  crossed  themselves /or /ear." 

Tftinysun  :  Lady  o/  t'halott.  iv.  49, 

2.  Lest ;  in  case. 

"  For /ear  you  ne'er  see  chain  nor  money  more." 
Shaketp. :  Comedy  o/  Errors,  iii.  2. 

*fear-babo,  s.  A  bugbear;  anything 
which  would  frighten  children. 

fear-naught,  fear-nought,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Fabric:  A  heavy,  shaggy,  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  seamen's  coats,  for  lining  port-holes 
and  the  doors  of  powder-magazines.  It  is  also 
called  Dreadnaught  (q.v.). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  fabric  described 
in  A. 

"I  .  .  ,  gave  to  each  man  the  /ear-naught  jacket 
and  trousers,  "—Coofc  .■   Voyagen.  vol.  i,,  ch,  ii. 

"fear-Struclc,  a.  Struck  with  fear  or 
terror. 

*  fear-surprised,  a.    Overcome  by  fear. 

"Thrice  he  walked 
By  their  oppressed  xaA /ear- surprised  eyes." 

Shaketp.  :  Bamlet,  i,  2. 

fear,  *  fear-en.  *  feere,  *  fere,  *  fer-yn, 

v.t.  &  i.     [X.S.fceran  -  to  terrify;  O.  H.  G-t. 
fdrcn:  M.  II.  Ger.  vdren;  Dut.  varen,  vervaren ; 
iSw.  forfdra.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  make  afraid  ; 
to  artright. 

"  A  fiweuenwhiche/eerite  tne."—Wyctife  :  Danietiv.  1. 

*  2.  To  frighten  away ;  to  drive  away  by 
causing  fear  ;  to  scare. 

"  We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to/ear  the  birds  of  prey." 

Shiikctp.j  Measure/or  Measure,  iL  1. 

3.  To  be  afraid  of ;  to  dread ;  to  regard  or 
look  forward  to  with  fear,  terror,  or  alarm. 

"  The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  aa/enrimj  you,  it  shook." 

Shnkesp. ;  1  ffeiiry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

4.  To  reverence ;  to  feel  reverence  or  awe 
for  ;  to  venerate. 

"  Fefir  God,  honour  the  king,"— I  Peter  it  17. 

*  5.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  about ;  to 
fear  for. 

"He  was  much /enred  by  hia  physicians," 

Shakesp.  -  1  Benry  I\'.,  iv.  L, 

6.  To  suspect,  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust. 

"  I  speak  not,  '  Be  thou  true,'  R3/eari>ig  thee." 

Shakesp.  :  7roilu^  £  Cressida,  iv.  4. 


B.  lifjtfx :  ro  reel  fear,  anxiety,  or  alarm  In. 

C,  Iiitrajisitive : 

1.  To  be  in  fear,  terror,  or  alarm ;  to  b« 

afraid. 

"  Arlstippus  being  in  ieoperdie  of  death  /earvi  uid 
weaxed  pale." — UdiU  :  Apoph.  of  Erasmus,  p.  63. 

2.  To  feel  anxiety  or  solicitude ;  to  be 
anxious. 

"  Then  let  the  greedy  merchaut/fldr 
For  hia  ill-gotten  gain."        lirytLvn:  Boraet. 

3.  To  doubt,  to  mistrust. 

"  If  you  shall  see  Conlelia, 
Ai/ear  not  but  you  shall."        Shakes/i  :  Lear,  lit.  L 

*fear,  s.     [Fere,  s.]     A  companion,  a  mate. 
•fear,  '  feer,  a.    [Fere,  a.} 

feared,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fear,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Regardeil  or  looked  upon  with  fear; 
dreaded,  reverenced,  venerated. 

*  2.  Tainted  or  mixed  with  fear. 

"  In  thea^  feared  hopes."      Shaketp.  :  C'ymbelinr,  IL  4. 

3.  Alfected  with  fear  ;  afraid;  territled. 
"  A  vexed  man  he's  been,  and  a  /eared."— Scott :  Old 
ifortalify,  ch.  xxvii. 

t  fear'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fear;  -er.]    One  who  fears 
or  is  afraid  or  reverences. 

"  Fellowship  and  Friendship's  best. 
With  thy/earers  all  I  hold," 

Sidney:  Psatm  cxix. 

fear-ful,  *feare-full,  'feer-ful,  'fer- 
ful.  -fere-full.  «.      [Eng. /ear;  -fil(l).^ 

1,  Timid;  timorous;  afraid;  full  of  fear; 
easily  made  afraid. 

"  So  ek  as  she  was  the  fer/ultest  wight 
That  miyht  be." 

Chaucer:  TroUus  &  Cressida,  li.  449. 

2.  Afraid.    (Generally  followed  by  of) 

"The  Irish  are  more  fear/ul  to  offend  the  law  thftn 
the  EukIisIi."— /Jtiui&j.-  On  Ireland. 

*  3.  Anxious,  solicitous  ;  full  of  anxiety. 

•'  Fear/ul  of  his  Wfe."— Shakesp. :  3  Henry  VI.  v.  C. 

*  4.  Produced  by  or  indicating  fear. 

"Cold/ear/ui  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh." 
Shakesp.  :  Richard  III  ,  v.  A 

*  5.  Awful ;  to  be  reverenced  or  feared, 

"Who  is  tike  thee,  glorious  in  holiness, /eur/ul  i> 
praises?"— ffxod.  xv    ii. 

6.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  terrible,  awful, 
frightful. 

"  In  dreams  they /earful  precipices  tread." 

Dryden:  Annua  Mirabilis,  Ixxi. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  feurful., 
dreadful,  frightful,  treniendojts,  terrible,  terrific, 
horrible,  and  horrid :  "  The  first  two  affect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses  ;  all  the  others 
affect  the  senses  more  than  the  mind  :  a  con- 
test is  fearful  when  the  issue  is  important,  but 
the  e\'ent  doubtful  ;  the  thought  of  death  is 
dreadful  to  one  who  feels  himself  unprepared. 
The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendoiis  ;  the 
treiiu'udous  than  the  terrible;  the  terrible  thaa 
till.-  horrible :  shrieks  may  he  frightful;  thunder 
and  lightning  may  be  tremendous  ;  the  roaring 
of  a  lion  is  terrible;  the  glare  of  his  eye  ter- 
rific :  the  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  horrible 
or  horrid.  In  their  general  application  these 
terms  are  often  employed  promiscuously  to 
characterize  whatever  produces  very  strong 
impressions  :  hence  we  may  speak  of  a  fright- 
ful, dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream  ;  of  a 
frightful,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest;  dread- 
ful, terrible,  or  horrid  consequences."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fear'-ful-ly,  "  fe -je-ful-lye,  adv.    [Eng. 

fearful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  timid,  frightened,  or  timorous 
manner. 

"  Ellen  and  MATgnret fear/uUy 
Sought  comfoi'l  in  each  other's  eye." 

Scoft :  Lady  o/  the  Lake,  ii,  29. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fear,  terror,  or 
alarm ;  frightfully,  awfully ;  in  an  awe-in- 
spiring manner. 

"  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fcirf ally  on  the  confined  deep." 

Shakesp.  ;   tear,  iv.  I. 

fear'-ful-ness,  *  fear-ful-nesse,  5.    [Eng. 
fearful ;  -ii<ys.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  of 
fear ;  timidity,  timorousuess. 

"  A  cloud  of  ciuile  disseutiou  to  cloke  their /far/.  .- 
neste."—P.  Bolland.  Liey.  \*.  74. 

2,  The  state  of  being  afraid;  awe  ;  dread; 
fear. 

"  [  He)  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile/ear^'K/ncM." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  L  L 


bSil,  b6^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  tern;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-clan,  -tian^shan.    -tion,  -slon -shun;  -tion,  -sion^zhun.      -tious.  -cions,  -; 


as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eicist.     ph  =  C 
slous^shus.     -hie.  -die,  ^c  =bel.  d^l. 
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fearless— feateousiy 


3.  Tlie  quality  of  being  fearful,  dreadful,  or 
awful;  awftiliicss;  friglitfulae^s. 

Ifoir'-IeBs,  *  feare -lease,  a.     [Eng.  /ear; 

1.  Free  from  fear ;  bold  ;  courageous  ;  un- 
daunted ;  intrepid. 

•'  Tbeu  TaIub  (urth  iHSuiuK  from  the  tent 
Uuto  the  wall  his  w»y  tlid /cureltuo  tjik*." 

Spenser:  f.  V-,  V.  Ir.  80. 

t  2,  Protecting  or  saving  from  fear. 

"  And  Mnnuaduke  infearlea  umil.' 

IVordtworth  :  iVhite  Doe  Oif  JCi/Utone, 

^  For  the  difference  between  fearless  and 
hold,  see  Bold. 

fSiar'-less-ly,  •  feare-les-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
/earless  ;  -ti/.]  In  a  tearless,  bold,  intrepid,  or 
daring  manner  ;  without  any  feur  ;  boldly. 

"  Mounting /ear/fw'y  the  rocky  ht^lqlita." 

H'orUtworth :  £xcur»ion,  bk.  vl, 

KJar'-Iess-ness.  s.    {En^.  f&irless ;  -vess.] 
1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  fearless  or  without 
fear;  daring;  biddnesa ;  inti-epidity. 

"  He  gave  JiistftnoeB  of  au  inviiiciljle  couF»ge,  and 
feartetxneu  In  diiiiger."— C/aJ-enrfon. 

*  2.  It  was  fidlowed  by  of  liefore  the  object. 

"  By  their /<virr7cfi//c-(jr  of  earth quakeB."—/lA  Hall: 
Be<iiie'i  upon  Earth,  5  3. 

libar'-some,  a.    [Eng.  fear,  and  suff.  -^omr.] 
lAaifiit  ;  terrible  ;  <Ueadful ;  uwful.     (Scotch.) 
"  I  wiah  we  mav  get  the  light  ke<iiiit  Id  iieiat,  wi 
ihls/earsotne  wind.'— Sco«:  Anliquarv.  ch.  xxv. 

;e,  V.    [Feaze.] 

ffeaj-i-bfl'-i-ty,  s.     {Eng.  feasihU ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  feasible  or  practic- 
able ;  i>racticability. 

"  This  did  not  hinder  me  from  prosecuting  a  deaii,'n 
whose /easibUity  I   considered."— Boj/i*/    It'ort*.   iii. 

seu. 

2.  A  thing  feasible  or  practicable  :  a  possi- 
bility. 

"  Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truthn.  dubiositiea 
for  certainties.  i>oast))llitiea  for/e(w/ftt/if(ej.and  tliinsa 
iiniiossible  for  i>osBibiIitie8  tbemselvea."  —  Browne: 
Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  L,  cU.  v. 


I'-l-blc,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  faisable  =  possible  to 
lie  done.  ( rom  faisant,  pr.  par.  ot /aire  =  to 
do ;  hat.  facio.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  done,  performed,  or 
effected  ;  piacticiible  ;  possible  to  be  done. 

"  Fiudiu£  the  warre  of  Britalne  .  .  .  not  bo /easible." 
— Bacon  :vit  Learning. 

2.  Likely  to  occur,  result,  or  fall  out ;  prob- 
able ;  colourable, 

"  But,  fair  although  :\.iiA  featible  it  seem, 
Depend  not  much  uikiu  your  golden  dream." 

Couiper:  rirocJmum.A28.i29. 

*  3.  That  may  be  used,  worked,  or  tilled,  as 
land. 

*'R,  As  stihst. :  Anything  practicable  or  pos- 
sible to  be  done. 

"  We  cauclude  many  things  imiio^sibilities.  which  are 
easy  fs'islblet." — (Uanvilt :  Scefisis  Srienlijica,  ch.  xii. 

lia^'-i-ble-ness,  *  fe-ci-ble-ness,  s. 

[Eng.  feasible;  -ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  feasible  ;  feasibility. 

i'-i*bly,  adj\  [Eng.  feasib(le);  -ly.]  In  a 
feasible  or  practicable  manner  ;  practicably, 

fgast,  *  feest,  *  feeste,  *  fest,  *  feste,  -^. 

[O.  Fr.feste;  Fr.  f-te.  trnm  Lat.  fe3ta(=  festi- 
vals), neut.    pi.  of  fcstum  —  a.  festival,   from 
Jestu^  =  joyful  ;  O.  Sp.,  Port,  &  ItaL  /et-ta; 
8p.  Jiesta  ;  Ger.  fest.  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  sumptuous  meal  or  entertainment  of 
wbicli  a  large  number  of  persons  pai-take ;  a 
public  entei-tainment  or  baiKiiiet. 

"  Alle  the  noble  men  of  this  loud  to  the  noble /«( 
couiev"  Robert  of  Gloucester.  \i.  15G. 

(2)  An  anniversary  or  periodical  celebration 
of  some  event ;  a  festival  in  commemoration 
of  some  great  event  or  pei-son*ge. 

"  Now  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one 
prisoner,  whomsoever  they  desired."— ifa»-t  iv.  e. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  pleasing  or  abundant  repast  ;  any- 
thing very  grateful  to  the  palate. 

(2)  Entertainment,  treat. 

*'  The/eiMi  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Pf>/ie'    Horace:  SalircM.  ii.  i.  128. 

H.  Religlo7in,  £c.  :  A  day  set  apart  for  reli- 
gious observance,  aceompanied  with  joy,  as 
distinguished  from  one  attended  by  sorrow. 


1.  Ethnic:  8urh  feasts  exist  in  most  faitiis, 
and  aic  much  xnov  common  tlian  fusts.  The 
Greeks  and  Ri(ni..iis  had  many  of  them  ;  bo 
have  the  modern  Uindoofi  and  the  Moliam- 
niedans.    [Festival.] 

2.  Jewish:  Of  all  the  Jewish  fefitivals,  only 
that  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement  was  a  fast: 
the  rest  were  joyous  olwervances.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  Passover,  Pi-ntt^eost.  the  Feast 
of  Tabernairles,  that  of  Trumpets,  &c. 

3.  Christian:  To  put  down  a  festival  once 
established  in  any  faith  Js  almost  impo-ssibh!: 
it  may  be  transformed  l)iit  not  extinguished. 
The  eai'ly  missionaries  lindiiigthia  to  be  the 
case,  christianized  the  feasts  tliey  could  not 
destroy,  and  many  Chriatinn  festivals  nearly 
or  quite  agree  in  time  with  ethnic  ones  of 
greater  antiquity.  Tlie  same  process  had  taken 
].]ace  in  India  ages  before:  the  Aryans,  having 
failed  to  eradicate  various  Turanian  festivals, 
had  to  give  tliein  a  Brahniinic  varnish,  and 
adopt  them  into  the  Hindoo  faith.  Of  the 
joyous  festivals  existing  at  the  time  of  tlte 
Reformation,  the  Cbtirch  of  England  has  re- 
tained some  immovable  and  some  movable 
festivals.  The  former  are  Christmas  Day,  the 
Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  Candlemas  or  the 
Purification,  Lady  Day  or  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  various  Saints'  Day. 
OP  the  latter  are  Easter,  the  time  of  which  fixes 
all  the  rest,  Ascension  Day,  W'hitsun  Day, 
and  Trinity  Sunday. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
feast,  hanqitfit,  carousal,  entertainment,  and 
treat:  "A/east  may  be  given  by  princes  or 
theirsubjeets,  by  nobility  or  commonalty  ;  tlie 
banquet  is  conlined  to  men  of  high  estate,  and 
more  commonly  supposes  indulgence  of  tlie 
appetite,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  not 
intemperately  ;  a  carousal  is  confined  mostly 
to  drinking,  and  that  to  an  excess  :  a  feast, 
therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unless  it 
ends  in  a  carousal ;  a  feast  may  be  given  by 
one  or  many,  at  j'rivate  or  public  exjwnse  ; 
but  an  entertainment  and  a  treat  are  altogether 
personal  acts,  and  the  terms  are  never  used 
but  iu  relation  to  the  agents ;  a  treat  is  given 
by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wislies  to 
oblige  ;  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment 
for  a  particular  party  whom  he  has  invited ; 
he  gives  a  treat  to  his  servants,  his  tenants, 
his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his  neighbour- 
hood. Feast,  entertainment,  and  freaf,  are 
taken  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  ex]iress 
other  pleasures  besides  those  of  the  fcible ; 
feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid  plea- 
sure, such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  deli- 
cious viands ;  entertaimnent  and  treat  retain  the 
idea  of  being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy  ;  we 
speakof  athing  as  being  a/axsf  or  high  delight ; 
and  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  enter- 
tainment, or  giving  one  a  treat;  men  of  a 
happy  temper  give  and  receive  entertainment 
with  equal  facility  ;  they  afford  entertainment 
to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness  which 
they  impart  to  everything  around  them  ;  they 
in  like  manner  derivee!i(er(?^()iHi<:>iifrom  every- 
thing they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe  ;  a  treat  is 
given  or  received  only  on  particular  occasions  ; 
it  depends  on  the  relative  circumstances  and 
tastes  of  the  giver  and  receiver ;  to  one  of  a 
musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat  by  inviting 
him  to  a  musical  party." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  feast, 
festival,  and  holiday:  "Feast  as  a  technical 
term  is  applied  only  to  certain  specified  holi- 
days :  a  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may 
be  employed  for  any  day  or  time  in  which 
there  is  a  suspension  of  business  ;  there  are, 
therefore,  many  feasts  which  are  no  holidays, 
and  many  holidays  where  there  are  no  feasts :  a 
feast  is  altogether  sacred  ;  a  holiday  has  fre- 
quently nothing  sacred  in  it,  nor  even  in  its 
cause ;  it  may  be  a  simj)le,  oi-diiijiry  trans- 
action, the  act  of  an  indixidual ;  a  festival  has 
always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious  object.  A 
feast  is  kept  by  religious  worship  ;  a  holiday 
is  kept  by  idleness  ;  a  festival  is  kept  by  mirth 
and  festivity:  some  feasts  are  festiivils,  as  iu 
the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome;  some  festivals 
are  holidays,  as  In  the  case  of  weddings  and 
public  thanksgivings."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

feast-day,  *  feeste-day»  s.    A  day  of 

feasting  ;  the  day  on  which  a  feast  or  festival 
is  observed. 


*  feast-finding* 
banquets. 


Attending  feasts  or 


"  Fcait-Jiniling  minstrels,  tnniiig  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearei-s  to  attend  eAch  line.' 

Shaketp.  :  finpv  of  Lucrcee,  B17 


*  feast-night,  «.     A  night  on  which  a 

feast  or  Ijanqiiet  is  held. 

"  Tlie^e  hU  we-tr  oot  of  me,  like  forms  with  chalk 
Paiutird  on  rich  mvii'n  floors  for  one  feait-niuht  ' 

Wwdtworth  :  Personal  Talk,  L 

*  feast-rites,  ■-^.  pi.     Tlie  rites  or  customs 
observed  at  a  feaat  or  festival. 

*  feast-won,  a.   Gained  or  got  by  feasting. 

"  FcuMC-won.  fiist-losf— .S7.<U«;j.  .*  Timon.  IL  2. 

fiast,  *  feeste,  *  feste,  •  fest  -  eye, 
*fest~yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  ftster;  Fr.  feter; 
Itai.  >.s7"re.) 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  entertain  with  Rumptnous  food;   to 
feed  magnificently  and  deliciously. 

*■  I  do/«art  tonight 
My  bust- este turned  acquaiutatice.' 

Shaktmi). :  Jfercluiut  of  Vgniet.  U.  2. 

2.  To  entertain  or  treat  with  ceremony  and 
magnificence. 

"  AiKi  whan  thci  had  tieeu  well  feestid  at  Valerccne* 
[theyl  Went  to  the  Uuke  of  Breb^ut,  who  ftoMlid 
them  greatly,  and  ajfre^d.  and  proniyaed  ti»  siistayne 
ykyngof  En^londe.'— ^<rm«r<;  Froitsart;  Chronicle. 
vol.  1.,  ch.  xxviii. 
n.  Fig. :  To  gratify  or  please  greatly,  as 
with  something  delicious  or  luscious  :  as,  To 
feaat  one's  eyes  on  a  picture. 

B.  Jntransitivt: 

1.  Lit. :  To  feed  sumptuously  or  deliciously; 
to  banquet ;  to  make  a  feast. 


2.  Fig. :  To  be  highly  gratified  or  pleased  ; 
to  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

"  with  my  loves  picture  then  my  eye  doth/«a*'.'' 
:ihakerj>.  :  Sonngt  47. 

*  feast'-er.  s.     [Eng.  feast :  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fares  or  lives  sumptuously. 

"Lod  was  hardy  and  bold  in  war.  in  peace  a  iotij 
/easier.  —Mtiton  :  Bist.  Eitg  .  bk.  L 

2.  One  who  entertains  others  sumptuously. 

"  Drmking  with  the  ToyAi/easfar." 

Longfellow :  Jfusidan't  Tate. 

*  feast-ful,  *  feast-fall,  *  fes-ty-fulle.  a. 

[Eng. /eu5(,-  -/uRO-] 

1,  Festive,  joyful,  festival. 

"  The  virgins  also  shall  on  feaf.ffu.1  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  fluwers." 

iltlU/n  :  Samson  Aganutes,  1,741. 

2.  Festive  ;  enjoying  a  feast. 

■•  The  Bridegroom  with  'SiB/eattful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid-lioiir  of  uight." 

Milton:  Sonnet  zii. 

*  fSast'-flil-l^,  adu.  [^ng.  feastful ;  -ly.]  In 
a  festive  or  luxurious  manner. 

f^t,  *  faite,  *  feacte,  *  feate,  ,*  feet, 
*  feite,  *  fete,  *  fet,  s.  [Fr.  fait,  from  Lat. 
factum  =  a  deed,  neut  sing,  oi  farjus,  i»a.  par. 
of  fojcio  =  to  do.  Feat  is  thus  a  doublet  of 
fact  (q.v.).] 

1.  Action,  working. 

"  Men  said  he  changed  bis  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  ma^c  my8ter>'." 

A£»«  -■  Lajf  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  L  U. 

2.  An  act  or  deed  of  an  extraordinary  or 
remarkable  nature  ;  an  exploit,  a  perfovmanco 
disj'laying  great  strength,  art,  or  dexterity. 

"The/ears  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kiu^" 

Cowfter  :  Trble  Talk,  697. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  feat  and  deed, 
see  Deed. 

*  feat,  '  fete,  a.  k  adv.  [Fr.  fait,  pa.  par.  of 
faire  =  to  make.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Neat,  trim. 

"  None  who  i>layed  Afeater  caat." 

A  Xeic-Tnarried  StudenL', 

2.  Dexterous,  skilful,  deft. 

"  So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 
So  feat,  80  nurse-like." 

Sliakap.  :  Cymbriine,  v.  L 

B,  As  adv.:  Neatly,  trimly. 

"  Look  how  well  my  ganueuta  sit  npon  me. 
Much /eafer  than  l)eiore." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  li.  1. 

*  feat-bodled,  a.     Neat,  trim,  spruce. 

"This  is  A fe'if -bodied  thing.  I  teli  you. '— fieaum.  4 
Fist. .  Coxcornb,  iii.  I. 

feat,  V.t.  [Feat,  a.]  To  make  neat,  to  form, 
to  fashion  ;  to  set  an  example  to. 

"  A  sample  to  the  yotintiest :  to  the  more  mi^tore 
A  glass  that/«ated  them." 

SJiokesp. :  Cirmbeline,  i.  L. 

•fea-te-ous,  'fetls,  a.    [Featoits.] 

*  fe'a-te-ous-ljr,  odv.    [Featouslv.] 


ftte,  f&t,  0ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,   qu  =  kw. 


feather 
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•  fgath'-er,  *  fed-yr,  *  feth-er,  *  feth-re. 
•  fyth-ere,  s.  [AS.  fedher;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  veder :  Dan.  jUeiier ;  Sw.  Jjmier  ;  Icel. 
Jjodhr ;  Ger.  feder ;  Lat.  peniia ;  Gr.  inepov 
(ptero-ii);  Hansc.  pcetra,  from  a  root  pcet=  to 

h.) 

I.  Ordinary  Langvage  : 

1,  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  6. 

B.\s/eathers  all  seeraod  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way." 
Barham:  Inyofttsbi/  Leqenda;  Jackdaw  of  Rhcims. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  A  kind,  a  class,  a  species :  as  in  the 
proverb,  "  Birds  of  a  featlier  flock  togetlier." 

"  I  am  not  of  t\\a,t  feather  to  shake  off  my  friend." 
ahakesp.:  Timon  of  AVtens,  L  1. 

<2)  Anything  very  light. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Join.  :  A  tongue  on  tlie  edge  of  a  board, 
fitting  into  a  channel  on  tlie  edge  of  another 
board,  in  the  operation  of  joining  boards  by 
feathering  or  tonguing  and  grooving. 

2.  Fmind.  :  A  narrow,  strengthening  rib  on 
a  structure  ;  a  longitudinal  rib  on  a  shaft  to 
resist  flexion  or  fmeture. 

3.  Mach.  :  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  aud  projecting  as  a  fin 
therefrom  so  as  to  fit  a  groove  in  the  eye  of  a 
wheel  which  may  have  a  longitudinal  motion 
on  the  said  shaft,  but  no  rotation. 

4.  Mason. :  A  wedge-shaped  key  between 
two  semi-cylindrical  plugs  placed  in  a  hole 
bored  in  a  stone,  and  driven  in  to  rend  the 
stone. 

5.Naut.:  The sameas  Feather-spray (q. v.). 

6.  Omith.  £  Physiol.  :  A  plume  or  quill,  one 
of  the  dermal  growths,  multitudes  of  which 
constitute  the  covering  of  a  bird.  A  feather 
Is  homologous  with  a  hair  from  the  skin  of  a 
mammal,  and  some  of  the  inferior  birds  have 
imperfect  feathers  suggestive  of  hairs  only. 
A  feather  consists  (a)  of  a  central  shaji,  which 
is  tubular  at  the  base.  This  is  inserted  in  the 
skin  like  a  plant  in  the  earth,  living  and  grow- 
ing. (&)  Of  a  web  on  eitlier  side,  that  on  one 
Bide  being  often  developed  more  than  on  the 
other.  This  web  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
regularly  arranged  fibres,  called  barbs,  (c)  In 
some  cases,  of  a  small  supplementai-y  shaft 
with  barbs,  called  the  phirnule — i.e.,  the  little 
plume.  Feathers  are  of  two  kinds,  quills  on 
the  wings  and  tail,  and  plumes  generally  dif- 
fused. The  Primory  feathers  rise  from  the 
bone  corresponding  to  the  hand  in  mammals  ; 
the  Secondary  feathers  from  the  distal  end  of 
the  fore-arm ;  and  the  Tertiary  feathers  from 
the  proximal  end  of  the  fore-arm.  A  feather 
is  intensely  strong  ;  the  arch  of  the  shaft  re- 
sisting pressure.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  therefore  very  useful  in  preserv- 
ing the  high  temperature  of  the  bird,  while  it 
is  so  light  that  it  is  easily  carried  in  flight, 
which,  moreover,  is  effected  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  wing  and  tail  quills. 
The  feathers  are  renewed  once  or  twice  a  year : 
the  bird  is  languid  during  the  process,  but, 
when  fresh  plumage  is  obtained,  renews  its 
youth  in  vigour  as  well  as  in  beauty. 

7.  Chem.  :  The  beard  and  quill  of  feathers 
have  essentially  the  same  composition,  con- 
taining about  52'5  of  carbon,  7  2  of  hydrogen, 
17-9  of  nitrogen,  and  22-4  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur. The  ash  of  feathers  of  graminivorous 
birds  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  silica,  of 
which  there  is  more  in  the  feathers  of  old  than 
of  young  birds.  Feathers  owe  their  perma- 
nent colour  to  peculiar  pigments,  of  which  the 
red,  green,  lilac,  and  yellow  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Black  feathers  contain  a 
pigment  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
soluble  in  ammonia.  Feathers  when  heated 
give  off  a  peculiar  odour  ;  when  submitted  to 
destructive  distillation  they  yield  jiyrrol,  a 
mixture  of  volatile  bases  and  a  gas  containing 
sulphur.  Goose- feathers  boiled  for  a  consider- 
able time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yield 
leucine  CH3(CH2)3CH(NH2)CO-OH,  and  tyro- 
sine C6H4<^jj_^.(-.g^g^yj^Q.Qg._  Feathers 
damaged  by  bending  may  be  restored  to  shape 
by  dipping  them  for  a  minute  in  boiling  aud 
then  in  cold  water.     (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

8.  RaciTig :  The  same  as  Feather-weight 
(q.v.). 

9.  Rowing :  The  horizontal  adjustment  of  an 
oar  as  it  rises  from  the  watei'. 

10.  Vet.  :  A  sort  of  natural  frizzling  of  the 
hair  on  a  lioise,  which  in  some  j'laees  rises 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tip  of  an  ear  of  wheat. 


K  (1)  A  featlier  in  t)te  cap:  An  honour;  a 
distinction  T  as,  His  victory  was  a  feather  in 
his  cap. 

"If  I  had  a  right  to  the  feathert,  I  shonld  stick  one 
of  the  flneat  in  my  ca.p."—Soathey:  Lettvrs,  Iv.  44a. 

(2)  To  he  in  high  feather:  To  be  in  high 
spirits  ;  to  be  elated. 

(3)  To  show  the  white  featlier :  To  show  signs 
of  cowardice  or  timidity. 

(4)  To  cut  a  feather  : 

Naut.  :  To  leave  a  foamy  ripple,  as  a  ship 
moving  rapidly  ;  hence,  figuratively  ;  to  make 
oneself  conspicuous  ;  to  cut  a  dash.  [Fea- 
ther-spray.] 

"I  made  a  jury-les  that  he  ahamblea  nbout  with  aa 
well  as  ever  he  did— lor  Jack  could  uever  cut  a  featlier." 
— Scott:  I'lrtife,  cli,  xjtxiv. 

feather-aluxn,  s. 

Min. :  Also  called  Hair-salt.  It  is  a  hydrous 
sulphate  of  alumina,  usually  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  in  an  aluminous 

shale. 

feather-bearers^  s.  pi, 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  Pterophorl. 
They  are  more  generally  termed  Plume  Moths. 

feather-bed,  *  fether-bedde,  *  fe- 
dyr-bed,  s.  &  a. 

A,  Assubst:  A  bed  filled  or  stuffed  with 
feathers. 

"  In  peril  of  my  life  wiUi  the  edge  of  a.  feather.bed" 
— S?iakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2. 

t  B.  ..4s  adj.  :  Effeminate. 

"  Ea.ch  feat3ier-bcd  vrarnor." ^ Black :  Adventures  of 
a  PfuBtmi,  vb,  xxiii. 

feather-boarding,  s. 

Join.  :  Also  called  Weather-boarding.  An 
airangement  of  boarding  in  which  the  edge  of 
one  board  overlaps  a  small  portion  of  that 
next  to  it. 

*  feather-brained,  a.    Giddy,  flighty. 

"  To  n.  feather-brained  schooI-girl  nothing  ia  sacred." 
—Miss  BrontS :  Villette,  ch.  xx. 

feather  -  cling,  y.  A  disease  of  black 
cattle.  (Scotch.)  "  This  disorder  is  occasioned 
by  want  of  water  in  vei-j'  dry  summers,  or  in 
the  hard  frosts  of  winters.  The  food  parches 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  hardens  aud  con- 
cretes in  the  fold  of  the  second  stomach  or 
monny  plies,  so  that  tlie  dung  of  the  animal  is 
excreted  in  small  quantities,  and  in  the  form 
of  small  hard  jturLs,  which  are  generally  black 
andfcetid."  (Prize  Essays,  Highl.  Soc,  S.  ii.  218.) 

feather-columbine,  feathered-col- 
umbine, feathering-columbine,  s. 

Bot. :  A  bookname  for  Thalictntm,  aquile- 
gium.     (Britten  <l'  Holland.) 

feather  -  driver,  s.     One  who  cleanses 

feathers  by  whisking  them  about. 

"  Afeather-dfiver  had  the  residue  of  his  longa  filled 
with  the  ftne  dust  or  dowu  of  feathers."-  Derhain. 

feather-duster,  s.  A  light  dusting- brush 

made  of  feather.s. 

feather-edge,  s.  h  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  An  edge  like  a  feather  ;  the 
thinner  edge  of  a  board  or  plank. 
B*  As  adj. :  Feather-edged. 

"  Boards  or  planks  that  have  one  edge  thinner  thHn 
another,  are  cnUeil  feather-edge  stuff. '—Jfoaron;  Mc- 
chanivai  Exercises. 

Feather -edge  file  :  A  file  with  an  acute  edge  ; 
the  cross-section  of  the  file  being  an  isosceles 
triangle  with  a  short  base  ;  a  knife-file. 

feather-edged,  a. 

Carp.  :  Having  one  edge  thinner  than  the 
other ;  said  of  boards.  They  are  used  for 
roofs,  facings  of  walls,  cottages,  &c.,  the 
thinner  edge  being  set  uppermost,  and  the 
thicker  overlapping  a  portion  of  the  board 
immediately  below. 

Feather-edged  co-ping: 

Mason. :  A  coping  thinner  at  one  edge  than 
the  otlier,  for  throwing  off  the  water. 

feather-few,  s.    [Fever-few.] 

feather-flower,  s.  An  artificial  flower 
made  of  feathers,  and  worn  as  an  ornament  by 
ladies. 

feather-foil,  5. 

Bot. :  Hottonia  palustris.  the  Water  Violet, 
from  its  beautiful  feathery  leaves.   Also  called 

Bog  Feather-foil.    (Britien  cO  Holland.) 


feather-grass,  s. 

Hot.  :  Stlpa  'pennatu, 

'^  feather-head,  s.   A  light-headed,  giddy 

per.sou. 

"Show  the  haughtieat  feather-head  that  a  soul 
higher  than  hixuself  Is  actujtlly  here."—  Carlt/le: 
Mlscell.,  Iv,  136. 

"feather-headed,  a.    Giddy,  foolish. 


•  feather-heeled,  a.  Light-heeled,  gay, 
frisky. 

feather-joint,  s. 

Join.  :  A  mode  of  joining  the  edges  of 
boards  by  a  fin  or  feather  let  into  opposite 
mortises  on  the  edges  of  the  boards. 

feather-maker,  s.    A  maker  of  plumes 

of  real  or  artificial  feathers. 

feather-nerved,  a. 

I'-ot. :  Having  the  nerves  disposed  like  the 
feathers  of  a  pen. 

feather-ore,  s. 

Min. :  A  capillary  variety  of  Jaraesonite, 
occurring  at  Woifsberg,  in  the  Eastern  Hartz, 
and  other  places. 

*  feather  -  pated,    a.     Giddy,   fickle, 

feather-headed. 


feather-Shot,  feathered-shot,  s.    A 

name  given  to  copper  in  the  Inrm  which  it 
assumes  when  poured  in  a  molten  state  into 
cold  water, 

feather-spray,  s. 

Naut. :  A  name  given  to  the  foamy  ripple 
produced  by  the  swift  motion  of  the  cutwater 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water. 

feather-spring,  s. 

Gun-making :  The  searspring  of  a  gun-lock, 

feather-Star,  s. 

Zool. :  Coma-tula  (Antedon)  rosacea,  a  genua 
of  echinodenns.     [CofiiATULA.l 

feather-top,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  grasses  liaving  a  soft  wavy 
panicle. 
Feather-top  grass : 
Bot  :  Calaniagrostis  Epig^os. 

feather-veined,  a. 

Bot. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  the  veins 
diverge  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin,  as  iB 
the  oak,  chestnut,  &c. 

feather-weight,  s. 

Racing :  The  lightest  weight  allowed  to  be 
cartifd  by  a  horse  in  a  handicap.  It  is  now 
77  lbs.  in  England. 

Pugilism :  One  of  the  lightest  claw  of  pnz»- 
fighters. 

feather-wheelie,  s. 

Bot.  :  [Feverfew], 

feath-er,  *fed-er,  *feth-er»  *feth-Ir, 
*  feth-ri,  *  vedh-ren,  v.t.  k  i.  [a.S.  ge 
fedhi'an,  gejidhrian  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  (pa.  par.)  ga- 
fidarit ;  M.  H.  Ger.  videren ;  Sw.  JjaAra,\ 
[Feather,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  provide  or  furnish  with  feathers ; 
hence,  to  give  wings  to, 

"Thu  hauest  Imaked  uother  to  deui  uorte  uedhrem 
mide  the  sonle  "—Ancren  Riwle.  \\  140. 

(2)  To  dress  or  cover  with  feathers  :  as.  To 
tar  a^wd  featlier  a  person. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  cover  with  foliage  or  anything  resem- 
bling feathers. 

(2)  To  tread  as  a  cock.  {Dryden :  Cock  A 
Fox,  70.) 

(3)  To  enrich,  to  ennoble,  to  exalt. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Joinery:  To  join  boards  together  by 
tonguing  and  groo\'ing.     [Feather-edge.] 

2.  Rowing:  To  turn  the  blade  of  the  oar  aa 
it  leaves  the  water,  so  that  the  blade  is  in  a 


bSiL  bo^;  po^t.  jiJ^l;  cat,  ^eU,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon«  e^t.     ph  =  t 
>clan,  -tian  =  shg^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,   sion  =  zhun.    tlous,  -eious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.   &c.  =  bel.  del. 
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horizontal  iHJsition,  thus  diminishing  the  re- 
Bistance  of  the  air. 

"  Mr.  Verdant  Green  inade  coiwiileriilile  prugrear.  in 
the  t«klll  aud  dexterity  with  wfaich  lie  featttered  his 
oryn.'—Vuthbfrt  Sede:  I'erdant  Green,  co.  vL 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  the  appearance  or 
form  of  a  feather. 

+  2.  Rowing:  To  have  the  blade  horizontal. 

*'  The  feathering  oar  returns  the  gleam,"     TU'kcU. 

U  To  feather  one's  Just :  To  accuniulnte 
wealth ;  to  make  provision  for  onesi-'lf :  a 
prnvyrb  taken  from  t!ie  habit-3  of  birds  in 
collei-ting  feathers  for  their  nests. 

"Vou  have  forgot  thin,  hiive  you.  now  you  have 
feathered  your  neMt'—Comjrfve ,    \V<t  v  of  f'e  World,  v. 

fl^ath  ered,  '  feth-ercd,  '  feth-er-id,  a. 

IFeather,  r.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  Clothed  or  covered  with  feathers. 

"  Were  it  feathered  ("Wl  or  fourefoU^il  heat." 

WiHi'im  of  J'ulrme,  101. 

*(2)  Furnished  or  provided  with  wings; 
winged. 

•■  Rise  Irom  tfce  ground  like  fenthered  Mercury." 
Shiikesp. :  1  Henry  IV..  Iv.  1. 

(3)  Fitted  with  a  feather  or  feathers. 

"  A  /'■alhered  arrow  sharp,  1  ween, 
Shall  wake  him  wink  aud  warre  to  see." 

ikott  ■  Tlwrniis  Ih^  lUiymer,  pt.  li 

2.  Figuratively  : 

0)  Covered  with  foliage,  or  anything  re- 
seinbtiiig  feathers. 

*  (2)  Consisting  of  birds. 

•'  Dark'ning  the  sky,  they  hover  o'er  and  shroud 
The  nantoii  sailors  witn  a  feathered  cloud." 

\Vatl4ir  :  St.  James's  Park,  29.  30. 

*  (3)  Rivalling  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  ; 
Speedy,  winged. 

"  In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fitted." 

Siiiikesp.:  Pericles,  v,  2. 

*(4)  Smoothed,  as  with  down  or  feathers. 

"  Nonsense  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate 
phrases."— Sco«.    Works,  11.  12«.    {Johnson.) 

II.  Her.  :  Applied  to  an  arrow  in  which  the 
feather  is  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  shaft. 

feathered -glllofers.  5. 

Sot.  :  Dianthus  phnnarins.  So  called  from 
the  deeply  fringed  petals.  (Lyie;  Britten  <£■ 
HollaTtd.) 

fSath'-er-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  feathery;  -luss.] 
1.  Lit. :    The    quality    or    state    of    being 
feathery. 
■*  2.  Fig.:  Lightness,  levity,  fickleness. 

"There  la  such  a  levity  and  featherinest  in  our 
minds.' ^ Bates :  Sure  Trial<if  i'prightnexs. 

f^ath'-er-ing,  "pr.  par.^a.,  & s.   [Feather,  v.] 
A.  •S:  B.  -4s  jrr.  jwr.  £  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  ^■erb) 

C.  As  siibstatttive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  clothing,  provid- 
ing, or  furnishing  with  feathers. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Joinery  :  The  act  or  art  of  joining  boards 
by  grooving  and  tonguing. 

2.  Arch. :  An  arrangement  of  small  arcs  or 
foils  separated  by  projecting  j>oints  or  cusps, 
used  as  ornaments  in  ilie  mouldings  of  arches, 
&.C.,  in  Gothic  architecture  (U'eale).  [Folia- 
tion.] 

3.  Routing :  The  tuniing  of  the  blade  of  the 
oar  horizontally  as  it  leaves  the  water. 

feathering-columbine,  s. 

Bot.  :  [Feather-columbine.] 

feathering -float,  s.  The  paddle  or 
float-board  of  a  paddle-wheel,  so  arranged  as 
to  turn  on  an  axis  to  present  its  broad  tide  to 
the  water  at  its  lowest  submergence,  but  to 
turn  its  edge  to  the  water  in  entering  and 
emerging. 

feathering   paddle  -  wheel,    s.     A 

wheel  wliuse  floats  li  i'.e  ;i  mi'tion  on  an  axis, 
BO  as  to  descend  iifurly  vcitically  into  the 
water  and  ascend  tiie  same  way,  avoiding 
beating  on  the  wat-r  in  the  descent  and  lift- 
ing water  in  the  ascinl. 

feathering-propeller,  s.  Au  invention 
of  Maud->lay.  J.ondon.  in  which  the  vanes  of 
the-  prop'ller  screw  are  adjustable,  so  as  even 
to  be  turned  into  the  plane  of  the  propeller- 
shaft  and  offer  no  resistance  when  the  vessel 
is  under  sail  and  the  propeller  not  used. 


feathering  -  Bcrew,   s.     [Featherinu- 

PROPELLER  ] 

feathering  -  wheel,    s.      [Feathering 
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•  feath'- er  -  less,   a.      [Eng.  fatlter;    -Uss.] 

Destitute  of  or  dejirived  of  feathers. 

"This  80  high  grown  Ivy  was  like  that  featherleu 
bird,  which  went  alxiut  to  l>^'  plumes  of  other  blrdji, 
to  cover  his  u^kediiosa.'*— //wweu  :   Vocai  Purest. 

•  fSath'-er-ly,  «-  (Kng.  feather;  -ly.]  Like 
or  r'esembbng  feathers ;  feathery.  Prob.  an 
error  for  feathery  (q.v,). 

"  The  accretion  or  nluvloui  aggellatlon  of  hail  aljont 
the  mother  and  funaaiuental  aVoms  thereof,  Menis  to 
be  some  featherly  particle  of  snow,  although  snow  it- 
self be  sexanguliir.  —Browtie:  Vulgar Errours,\i)i.Ai., 
ch.  I- 

feath'-^r-y,  a.     [Eng.  feather;  -y.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally : 

(1)  Covered  witli  featbera  ;  feathered. 

"Come  all  ye  feathery  people  of  midair." 

Barry  ComimiM.*  Invocation  to  Bird*. 

(2)  Resembling  feathers  :  as,  feathery  spray. 
*2.  Fig. :  Light  or  fickle ;  easily  moved  or 

carried  away. 

"Our  resolutions  are  light  and  feathery,  soon  scat- 
tered by  astonn  of  fear."— fla(e<.'  Spiritual  Ilt^ctions 
Unfolded,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Bot.  :   Consisting  of  long  hairs,  which 
are  themselves  hairj' ;  plumose. 

"  Thlj  pappus  is  either  simple  or  feathery."— 
Balfour:  Botany,  §  JM. 

feathery-footed,   a.     Having  feathers 
on  the  feet. 

feat' -13?-,  adv.  [Eng.  feat;  -ly.]  Neatly, 
dexterously,  nimbly. 

"Foot  it  featly  here  aud  there. 
And  sweet  sprites  the  burthen  l>ear." 

Shaketp. :  Tempest.  L  2, 

•  f§at'-ness,  s.     [Eng. /ca(,  a. ;   -ness.]    Neat- 

ness, dexterity,  adroitness,  skilfulness. 

•feat-oiis,  *feat-e-ous,  *fet-is,  *fet- 
ise,  *fet-yse,  a.  \_0.  Vr.  faitice,  faitis,  fetis ; 
Lat.  factUnus.] 

1.  Neat,  comely,  handsome. 

"  How  fair,  how  fetis  ache  la" 

William  of  Paleme,  1,447. 

2.  Dexterous,  nimble,  adroit. 

•  feat -ous-ly.  *  feat'-e-ous-l]^,  "fet-is- 

liche.  'fet-is-ly,  *fet-ous-ly,  'fet-ys- 
el-y,    cuiv.      [ETig.   fiatoiis,   A:c.  ;    -ly.]     In  a 
neat,  comely,  dexterous,  or  adroit  manner. 
"  Whan  she  kempte  was  fetisly." 

Komaujil  </  the  Rose,  577. 

fe'a-tiire,  *  fe-ture,  *  fey-ture,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

failure,  faicture,  from  Lat.  fac(ura=a.  forming, 
a  work,  from  facturus,  fut.  part,  of  facio  = 
to  make,  to  form  ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port,  factura  ; 
Ital.  fattvra.] 

*  1.  Anything  made. 

"He  shall  bring  together  every  Joint  and  member, 
and  shall  mould  tbeiu  into  an  immortal  feature  of 
loveliness  aud  i>erfection." — MUlon  :  Areopagitica. 

*  2.  A  shape,  a  form,  a  figure. 

*  3.  The  shajie,  make,  or  external  appear- 
ance ;  the  whole  turn  or  style  of  the  body. 

"  Bemonster  not  thy  feature." 

Shnkftp.  ■  Lear,  iv.  2. 

4.  The  form  or  external  appearance  of  any 
tiling,  as  of  a  landscape. 

5.  The  make,  form,  cast,  or  style  of  any 
lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 

"  Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  fentum  played." 
Byron:  Lara,  i.  13. 

*  6.  Handsomeness  ;   pleasingness  of  form 
or  figure. 

■  f ,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proi>ortion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  n.-vture." 

^iak<ap.  :  Richard  III.,  L  L 

7.  A  prominent  or  important  part  or  item  : 
as,  the  chief  feature  of  a  work. 

•  fe'a-tiire,  v.t.  [Feature,  s.]  To  resemble, 
to  favour. 


fe'a-tiired,  a.     [Eng.  featurie);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  certain  shape,  form,  or  style  ; 
shaped. 

"This  ifl  a  mightie  people,  well  featured,  mxA  m^^' 
out  any  groaseuesse."— flitcAf^y  .■   Voyaija.Vn  427 

2.  Having  a  (pertain  cast  or  style  of  face. 

3.  Provided  with  or  formed  into  features. 
(Langhornc:  Stud  ley  Park.) 


"fe'a-ture-less,   a.      [Eng.   feature; 


witnout  any  aisiinct  or  distinctive  feiitures; 
shape  lesfl. 

"  Harsh,  featurtltss,  and  rude.' 

Shak*rp. .  Honna  IL 

*  f^'a-tiire-li-ness,  «.  [Eng.  feutureiy; 
•jiess.]  The  quality  of  l>eing  featurely  or  hand- 
some. 

*  fe'a-tiire-lj^,  a.  [Eng.  feature ;  -ly.]  Hav- 
ing  features  ;  handsome  ;  shapely. 

feaze  (1),  v.t.  [ A,S.  /t&s  =  a  fringe  ;  Ger.  faun 
=  to  ravel  out.]  To  untwist  the  end  of  a 
rope  ;  to  unravel. 

'  f&aze  (2).  v.t.    [Fr.  fesser.]   To  beat,  to  whip 

"  fe-ble,  a.     [Feeble.] 

*  fe-ble-nes,  fe-byl-nesse,  s.     [Feeble- 

NE.SfS,  ] 

"feblesse,  'fe-hlesce,  s.  [O.  Fr.febksce; 
Fr.  faiblesse ;  Prov.  febleza.]  Feebleness, 
weakness. 

"  Thet  we  Iknowen  nre  owaae/ebIe>ce  aud  ure  owuDB 
muchelc  mistrencdbe-'— -«ncrffj(  Jliwle,  p.  232. 

*  fe-bri^'-i-tate,  v.i.  [Lat.  febricito,  ftom 
febris  —  a  fever.]    To  be  sick  of  a  fever. 

*  ie-bri9-i-ta'-tion,  s.    [Febricitate.]  Tho 

state  of  being  sick  of  a  fever.    (Ash.) 

fe-bric'-U-la,  s.     [Lat.,  dimin.  of  feirris.l 

Med.  :  A  slight  fever. 

*  JlB-bric'-U-lose,  a.  [Lat.  febriculosus,  tTom 
fehricula.]  '  Troubled  or  atfected  with  a  slight 
fever. 

*  ffe-bric-n-l6s'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng./c&ricii^osCe); 
-ity.  The'  state  of  suffering  from  a  fever ; 
feverishness. 

*  fS-bri-fa-^i-cnt  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  &  «. 

[h^U  febris  ~  a'fever  ;  and /acieii.s,  pr.  par.  of 
facio  =  to  make,  do.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Causing  or  bringing  on  fever; 
productive  of  fever ;  febrific. 

B,  As  subst. :  Anything  which  causes  or 
brings  on  fever. 

*  fe-brif -er~OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fehris  =  a  fever ; 
fero  =  to  bring  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Caus- 
ing or  bringing  on  fever. 

*l6-brir-ic  *f6-brif'-ick,a.  [Lat.febrU- 
a  fever  ;  facio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make,  to  cause  ; 
O.  Ft.  febrijique.]  Causing  or  productive  of 
fever ;  feverish. 

"Thus  will  aggravate  the  febrific  symptoms-" — 
Fielding:  Bixt.  of  a  Foundling,  bk,  viii.,  ch.  iii. 

'  fe-bri-fiig'-al.  a.  [Eng.  febrifiig{e) ;  -oZ.] 
Having  the  qualities  or  properties  of  a  febri- 
fuge. 

"Nor  the  mixture  hath  been  noted  (or  any /«6r*. 
fugal -virtues.' —Boyle :   IKrw-t*.  ii.  1S8. 

feb'-ri-fiige,  s.  k  a.  [Fr.  febrifuge,  from  Lat, 
febris  =  a  fever,  and  ftigo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to 
drive  away  ;  Sp.  febrifugo  ;  Itab  febbrifugo.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
wliich  hastheproperty  or  quality  of  dispelling 
or  mitigating  fever. 

"Our  jungles  soaboimd  with  plants  which  ma.y  b© 
converted  into  useful  febrifuges.  —Technologist,  Dec., 
1861.  p.  129. 

*  B.  As  adj.:  Having  the  property  or 
quality  of  dispelling  or  mitigating  fever. 

"  I  find  noted  down  the  names  of  a  goodly  number 
ol  febrifuge  plAnt&."—Technologitt,  Dec.  1861,  p.  180. 

f6'-brile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  *  febrilis,  from 
febris  =  a  fever ;  Sp,  &  Port,  ftbril ;  Ital. 
febbrile.]  Pertaining  to  ;  proceeding  from  or 
constituting  a  fever. 

"  Quinine  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  check  tbe 
febrile  Eymytoms.'— Technologist.  Dec.  1861,  p.  132. 

fi'-bris,  s.     [Lat.]    Fever  (q.v.). 

fe-brd'-ni-an-ism,  s.  [From  Justimis  Fe- 
bronius,  a  'nom^de  plume  assumed  by  John 
Nif'holds  von  Hontheim,  Archbishop  of 
Treves.] 

Rom.  Cath.  Theol. :  A  system  of  doctrines 
antagonistic  to  the  admitted  claims  of  the 
pope,  and  asserting  the  independence  of 
national  churches,  and  the  rights  of  bishops 
to  unrestricted  action  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  church  government,  withiu  their  own 
dioceses.     (Ogilvie.) 

Feb'-ru-a-ry,  s.  [Lat.  Febmarius  =  the 
month  ofexpiation,  from /e6n«r,=:  Roman  fes- 


f&te,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :    go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  sdn ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     «e,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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tival  nl'  expiation,  held  on  the  15th  of  this 
month ;  februus  ~  cleansing ;  fubnw  ~  to 
cleanse ;  Fr.  Fevrier ;  Sp.  Febrero ;  Port. 
Fevereiro ;  Ital.  Febbrajo.]  The  name  of  the 
second  month  of  the  year.  It  contains  in 
ordinary  years  twenty-eight  days,  and  in  bis- 
sextilis,  or  leap  year,  twenty-nine. 

"  Mauy  are  of  opinion  that  Numa  added  these  two, 
January  and  Februai-y  "— North  :  Plutarch,  p.  60. 

1[  By  the  calendar  of  Julius  Csesar,  February 
had  twenty-nine  days  except  in  bissextile  or 
leap  year,  when  it  had  thirty.  But  Augustus 
took  a  day  from  it,  and  added  it  to  his  own 
month,  August,  that  it  might  not  have  a  less 
number  of  days  than  July,  dedicated  to  Julius 
Caesar.  Previously  August  had  been  called 
Sextilis,  and  consisted  of  thirty  days  only. 

•feb-ru-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fehruatio,  from 
fehriio  =  to  cleanse,  to  exi)iate.]  The  act  of 
cleansing,  expiating,  or  purifying. 

Ife'-Cal,  O.      [P^CAL.] 

*fecche,  '^fecchen,  v.t.    [Fetch.) 

IS'-ge^,  s.    [FvECEs.] 

fecht.  v.t.  &  i.,  &  s.     [Fight.]    (Scotch.) 

f8'-cial  (cial  as  shal).  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Fe- 
tialLf,  a  public  officer  employed  in  the  declara- 
tion of  war.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fecials. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Rotnan  Antiq.  :  One  of  a  college  of  priests, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over 
all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  ratifi- 
cation of  peace  or  the  formal  declaration  of 
war,  including  the  preliminary  demand  for 
satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  actual  denuncia- 
tion of  hostilities.  Their  chief  was  termed 
Fater  Patratus.  When  sent  to  a  distance  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  they  carried  with  them 
certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbense  or  Sag- 
mina,  which  were  gathered  on  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  whicli  were  considered  indispen- 
sable in  their  rites. 

f&'-9i-fork,  s.     [Eng. /ceces,  and/orfc.] 

Eiitom.  :  The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae 
of  certain  insects  carry  their  faeces. 

f8'-9lt,  pret.  of  V.  [Lat.  =:  he  (or  she)  has  done 
or  made  it;  3rd  pers.  sing.  perf.  indie,  of/acto 
=  to  make  or  do.]  A  word  placed  along  with 
the  maker's  or  designer's  name  on  a  work,  as 
a  statue,  &c. 

feck.  5.  &  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A,  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  part  of  a  thing. 

"  I  hae  heen  through  France  and  the  Low  Coiintriea, 
and  a'  Poland,  and  maist  feck  o'  Qemumy." — Scott : 
Waverle;/,  ch.  xxxvi. 

2.  Space,  quantity. 

3.  Strength,  value,  vigour. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fresh,  vigorous,  active,  strong. 

fleck'- et,  «.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  under 
waistcoat  with  sleeves.    (Scotch.) 

"Grim  loon  !  he  gat  me  by  the/ecktt." 

Burnt:  To  Mr.  Mitchell.    (Post.) 

feck'-fol  (1),  feok'fow,  a.  [Eng.  feck; 
■fulil).] 

1.  Wealthy  ;  possessing  substance. 

2,  Active  ;  possessing  bodily  ability. 

fSok'-ful  (2),  a.     [Fectful.]    Powerful. 

"The  in;iu  who  has  this  boldness  is  a/ecJ(ful  man."^ 
RoUock:  On  2  Theas.,  \).  19. 

ffeck'-ful-l^,af??'.  [Eng.  feckful;  -ly.]  Power- 
fully ;  elTectually. 

feck-less,  a.     [Eng.  feck  ;  -less.} 

1.  Puny  ;  weak  in  body. 

"  Poor  devil  !  see  hiiu  owre  his  trash, 
As  feckless  as  a  withered  i:v3li." 

Hiiriit :  To  a  HaggU. 

2.  Weak  or  feeble  in  mind. 

"feck'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  feckless;  -ness.] 
FeeMeness  ;  weakness. 

"  Love  overlooketh  blackness  and  feckletsnest."— 
RufTier/'jrd :  Letters,  1,.  let.  103. 

feck'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feck;  -ly.]  Partly;  for 
the  most  part ;  mostly. 

"  Wheel  carriages  I  hae  but  few- 
Three  carts,  and  twa  ureferkly  new." 

Burnt :  Answer  to  u  Mandate. 

fSck'-^  tt.     [Eng. /ecfc;  -y.]    Gaudy,  rich. 


*fSct'-fiil,  a.  [A  contr.  of  effect;  -fun.) 
Powei-ful. 

*  feet'- fiil  -  ly,    adv.      [Eng.    fectful;     -ly.] 

Powerfully,  etl'ectually. 

"  That  great  man  of  God.  who  hath  so  faithfully,  so 
fect/ully.  and  so  zeAlouitly  served  his  generiition."— 
M'iVard:  C'mitetidutgs,  p.  IM. 

*  fSct'- less,  "  feet  -  lease,  a.      [Eng.  effect; 

-less.]     Powerkss.  weak. 

"Where  the  Lord  genes  not  tliis  libertie,  all  the 
preaching  is  fectletse  a,nd  without  fcute.'—Rotlock :  On 
2  Thess..  p.  4». 

fec'-U-la,  s.  [Lat. ,  dimin.  of /okc  (genit.  fiecifi) 
=  dregs,  lees)  Any  pulverulent  matter  ob- 
tained from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down 
the  texture,  washing  with  water,  and  subsi- 
dence ;  especially  applied  to :  (1)  The  nutri- 
tious part  of  wheat ;  starch  or  farina  ;  called 
also  Amylaceous  fecula.  (2)  Chlorophyll,  the 
green  colouring  matter  of  plants. 

fec'-u-lenye,  fec'-u-len-^y,  s.  [Lat.  foicv^ 
lentia;  Fr.  ficuhnce.]    [Feculent.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  feculent  ; 
muddiness,  foulness. 

2.  Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  faeces. 

"That  cnist  or  dry  feculency  that  is  commonly 
called  Tartar."— Boy/e.-   Workt.  i.  580. 

3.  Refuse,  dregs. 

"The  dregs  &nd  feculence  of  every  laud," 

Coicper:  Task.  i.  68*. 

fec'-u-lent,  *fsec'-u-lent,  a.  [Lat. /(kck- 
lentth,  from  fcecula,  dimin.'of/cex  (genit. /arts) 
=  dregs,  lees;  Fr.  feculent;  Sp.  &  Port. /ec»- 
lento.]  Foul  with  extraneous  matter  ;  full  of 
dregs,  lees,  or  sediment;  muddy, thick, turbid. 

"Herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at 
which  ni.iy  be  exjiresseil  a  black  and  ftecde^it  matter." 
—Brown*:   fulj/ttr  Krrours,  bit.  lii.,  ch.  xvii. 

*  fec'-nnd,  a.     [Fr.  fhond,  from  Lat.  fe/ynndiis, 

from  the  samerootas/ff(ws(q.v.)  ;  Sp./ccrmrfo; 
Ital.  fecondo.]    Fruitful,  prolific. 

"  The  more  sickly  the  yeara  are,  the  lees  fecund  or 
fruitful  of  children  also  they  be.  ' — Oratint:  BUU  of 
Mortality. 

fSc'-un-date,  v.t.    [Lat.  fecMudalus,  pa.  par. 
ol  fecimdo  —  \xi  make  fruitful,  from  fectnidns 
=  fruitful  ;  Pr.  feconder  ;  lia.\.  fecondare ;  Sp. 
&  Port. /ecjiHfiar.] 
*  1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific. 

"  Refresh  »ud  fecundate  even  the  best  mould  tbey 
fall   u\ton.  "—Mountitffue :     Devoute    Essayet.    pt.    11., 
treat  iv.,  S  4. 
2.  To  impregnate. 

"The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under 
water,  and  as  soon  aa  the /fCurKJatinj/farina  is  mature, 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  plant."— i) a r win  ." 
Botanic  Garden,  395.     (Note.) 

fe-cfin-da'-tloil,  s.  {hat.  fecundatus,  pa.  par. 
ot  fecundo.]  The  art  or  process  of  mating 
fruitful  or  prolific. 

"  Hence  we  cannot  infer  a  fertllating  condition  or 
property  ot  fecundation."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
bk,  viL,  ch.  viL 

*  fS-CUnd'-i-fly,  vt.  [Lat.  fecundus  =  fruit- 
ful;  facio  (pass.  _^)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
fruitful  or  prolific  ;  to  fecundate. 

fg-cund'-i-t^^  *  fe-euud-i-tee,  s.     [Fr. 

frcoinlite,  from  Lat. /ccinK/ffas  =  fruitfulness, 
from  fecundns  =  fruitful ;  Ital.  fecondiUi.] 

X.  Literally : 

\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful  or 
prolific  ;  the  quality  of  producing  young  in 
great  numbers. 

"  The  leaste  parte  of  the  realme,  and  the  same  sterile 
and  without  all /ec«ndi/ce"—ffaH.-  Henry  r//.  (an.  12), 

2.  The  power  or  property  of  producing 
young  or  germinating. 

"  It  will  continue  its  fecuTidUy .  .  .  even  twenty  or 
thirty  years,"— /Trtf/  ■  On  the  Creation,  pt  i. 

n.  Fig.  :  Power  of  producing ;  richness  of 
invention. 

"  We  shall  find  in  each  the  same  vivacity  and  fe- 
cumlityni  invention."— /"op*;  Homer;  Odyuey.  (Post) 

*  fed'-a-ry,  o.    [Ffx>DAHv.] 

*  fed  -der-few  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Featherfew]. 

fed'-er-a-9y,  s.  [Lat.  fcedus  (genit.  fcedtris) 
=  a  treaty,  an  alliance.]  A  confederation  or 
union  of  several  states  under  one  central 
authority,  consisting  of  delegates  from  each 
state,  in  matters  of  general  polity,  but  self- 
governing  in  local  matters. 

"The  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  whole  fedtracy." 
— Brouyharn. 

fed'-er-al,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fcedus 
(gen.  foeileris)  ■=■  a  treaty,  an  alliance.] 


A.  As  adjective  : 

L  Onliniinj  Language: 

1.  Pertitiiiing  to  a  treaty,  league,  or  con- 
tract; deiivfd  from  or  founded  on  an  agree- 
ment or  contract  between  parties. 

"  I'artles  to  i\\e federal  rite.t  which  couflriued  tboM 
\>euahi»."—\Varbttrton:  IHoine  Leg'ition.ttic  Ix..  ch.  IL 

2.  United  in  or  under  a  federacy. 

"Such  as  those  conipuaed  of  the  federal  tribes.**^ 
Shaftesbury :  Adifice  to  un  Atithor.  pt  11.,  $  3. 

3.  Favourable  to  the  preservation  of  federal 
government.    [II.] 

IL  History : 

1.  (C.pn.) :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  2.  U8e4 
chiefly  in  connection  with  American  piditics. 

2.  (^}»'c.) :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  Fe- 
derals in  the  .struggle  described  urder  B.  (q.v.). 

B.  Assubsf.  (P/.);  The  name  assumed  by  that 
vast  section  of  the  American  republic  who 
80u;,'ht  to  maintain  the  Federation,  more  com- 
monly called  the  Union  of  the  Federal  states 
in  opposition  to  the  Confederates,  wlio  sought, 
and  with  temporary  success,  to  draw  some 
states  into  secession.  For  the  war  between 
the  Fedei'als  and  the  Confederates,  carried  on 
from  1861  to  1865,  see  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

federal-states,  s.  pi.  States  united  by  a 
fedcnitiun  or  treaty  which,  binding  them  .suffi- 
ciently for  mutual  defence  and  the  settlement 
of  questions  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the 
whole,  yet  leaves  each  state  free  within  ceitain 
pretty  wido  limits  to  govern  itself.  The  United 
States  and  Switzerland  are  examples  of  thia 
political  cuntstitutiou. 

fSd'-er-al-i^m,  5.  [Eng.  federal ;  -ism.]  The 
principles  of  federalists. 

"Whether  he  is  ausi>ected  of  royaliam  or  federal- 
igm.'— Burke :  On  the  Policy  of  the  Allie*. 

fSd' -  er  - al - iSt,  s.  [Eng.  federal;  ist.]  A 
federal  (q.v.). 

fSd'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  St.  i.     [Eng.  federal ;  -i«.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  unite  or  bring  together  in  ft 

political  confederacy. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  join  or  unite  in  a  political 
confederacy. 

*  fed'-er-al-neSS,  5.  [Eng.  federal ;  -nesn.} 
The  state 'of  being  federal  or  federate.    (Ash.) 

*  fSd'-er-ar-jr,  *  fed'-a-ry,  5.    [Lat,  f(edus 

(gen.  foederis)  =  a  treaty',  hague.]     An  accom- 
plice, a  confederate,  a  partner. 

"  Art  thou  9,fedary  for  this  act,  and  lookeat 
80  virgin-like  without?  " 

Shaketp. :  Cymbelint,  lii.  %, 

f@d'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  ftederatus,  pa.  par.  ot 
fmlero  =  to  unite  by  a  treaty  :  ftxdus  (genit. 
fmderis)  =  a  treaty  ;  Ital.  federato.]  Leagued  : 
confederate  ;  joined  in  a  confederacy. 

"  In  X  federate  alliance  the  two  societies  still  subsist 
Intire."  —  M'arburton  :  Alliance  between  Church  A 
Statr,  l.k.  U. 

fed-er  a'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  fcederatus,  pa.  par.  of 

fa:dero.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  confederacy  or 
league. 

2.  A  confederacy  ;  a  league. 

"To  keep  any  t«rms  with  those  clubs  a.nd  federa- 
tiont."—Buike  :  Appeal  from  the  Hew  to  the  Old  Whigt. 

3.  A  federal  government. 

"That  renowned /ed(rrnfioH  had  reached  the  height 
of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory." — Macaulay  :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

fSd'-er-a-tive,  a.     ['Eng.  federat(e) ;  -ive.] 

1.  Uniting  or  joining  in  a  league  or  con- 
federacy. 

2.  Confederate  ;  leagued. 

"  What  thev  are  to  admit  into  the  federative 
society."— Biir/ce :  Policy  of  the  Allie*. 

fe'-di-a,  s.  [Named  by  Adanson,  it  is  believed, 
from  Lat.  fedus,  the  same  as  Juedus  =  a  kid. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  smell.] 

Bot. :  Corn-salad.  A  genus  of  Valerian acese. 
Four  British  species  were  formerly  jilacwi 
under  it.  but  these  are  now  reduced  to  three, 
and  ranked  under  Valerianella  (q.v.).  [Lamb'b- 

LETTUCK.] 

"  fed-lf '-ra-goiis,  a.  [Lat.  fcedifragus,  from 
fa:dus  =  a  treaty,  and  frag  =  stem  of  frango  ^ 
to  break.]    Breaking  or  violating  a  treaty. 

*  fe'-di-ty,  *  Ite'-di-ty,  s.  [Lat.  freditas, 
ivon\fa:dv5  =  foul,  vile.]    Vileness,  filthiness. 

"  A  second  may  be  the/iadif  vand  nnnatnralnessof  th« 
match."— B;>-  Hall:  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec.  4,  cK  x. 


boil,  l>^:  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -  C 
-Olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -sion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tlous,  -slous  "=  shua»    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fedyrfoy— feed 


•fod-yr-foy,  s.    [Featherfew.] 

fee.  '  fe,  '  feh,  *  feo,  "  feoh,  s.  [A.S.  feoh, 
fe^  =  t-atUf,  property  ;  cogn.  with  Diit.  vi-e  = 
(at tie  ;  Icel,  /^;  Dan.  &  Sw.  /tc,  fa;  Goth. 
Jaihu;  Ger.  vieh;  O.  H.  Ger.  ^A.m;  Lat.  -pecus  ; 
Sansc,  p'ifit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Cattle. 

"  Onf  btm  ]ond  and  ftgte  and  fc' 

Offnesi*  i  i'xodui,  T62. 

*  2.  Property,  goods. 

"UisDold  and  hlh/eo 
Among  the  pore  tfelte  he  " 

Lvgend  of  St.  Alexius,  p,  33. 

3.  A  reward,  compensation,  or  return  for 
lervicfis  rendered.  It  is  esper-ially  applied  to 
the  money  paid  to  prolessional  men  for  their 
Bervices  ;  as,  a  lawyer's /e€s,  jnariiage /c£s,  &.c. 

"I  wftB  obliged  to  pftythe/«<a  myself  at  the  couucil." 
—StaU  Triala  (an.  1680) ;  Rtiz.  Cetlier. 

*  4,  A  share,  a  portion. 

"  Give  Bhecjw  to  Uielr/e«« 
The  inlBtle  iif  trees.'" 
TttsifT :  Hutba^tdrie,  cb.  xxxilL  12. 

6,  Wages.    (Scotch.) 

"I  sowed  (or  little /ee  and  bountlth."— SooW .-  Gtii/ 
Mannenttg.  cb.  xjtxlx. 

6.  Possession. 

"Who  bolda  the  land  in  fee.  its  cureless  lord  l" 

Wordtworth:  Excursion,  bk.  viL 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Feudal  Law:  All  lands  and  tenements 
which  are  held  by  any  acknowledgment  of 
superiority  to  a  higher  lord  ;  land  held  by  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  in  name  whereof  the 
grantee  owes  services  or  pays  rent  or  both  to 
a  superior  lord.  All  land  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  crown  lands,  is  of  the 
nature  of  fee. 

2.  Eng,  Law:  A  freehold  estate  of  in- 
heritance, descendible  to  heirs  general,  and 
liable  to  alienation  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

(1)  A  tenant  in  fee-simph  (also  called  fee- 
absolute)  is  one  who  has  lands,  tenements,  or 
heriditaments,  to  hold  to  hira  and  his  heirs 
for  ever :  generally  absolutely  and  simply  ; 
without  mentioning  what  heirs,  but  referring 
that  to  his  own  pleasure,  or  to  the  disposition 
of  the  law.  This  is  property  in  its  highest 
degree  ;  and  the  owner  thereof  is  said  to  be 
seised  in  dominico  suo,  in  his  demesne,  as  of 
fee.  It  is  his  demesne,  or  property,  since  it 
belongs  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  yet 
this  dominicum  is  strictly  not  absolute,  but 
feudal :  it  is  his  demesne,  as  of  fee ;  that  is, 
it  is  not  purely  and  simply  his  own,  since  it 
is  held  of  a  su[ierior  lord,  in  whom  the  ulti- 
mate property  resides.    (Blackstone.) 

(2)  Limited  fees,  or  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance as  are  clogged  with  conditions,  are 
of  two  sorts  : — (I)  Qnalihed,  or  b;tse  fees  ;  and 
(2)  Fees  eonditioual,  so  called  at  the  common 
law  ;  and  afterwards  fees-tail,  in  consequence 
of  the  statue  De  Vonis. 

(a)  A  base,  or  qualitied,  fee  is  such  a  one  as 
has  a  qualification  subjoined  thereto,  and 
which  must  be  determined  whenever  the  qua- 
lification annexed  to  it  is  at  an  end.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  gi'ant  to  A  and  his  heirs,  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Dale  ;  in  this  instance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  of  A  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that 
manor,  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  This 
estate  is  a  fee,  because  by  possibility  it  may 
endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  :  yet, 
as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  collateral  cireumstaiices  which  qualify 
and  debase  the  purity  of  the  donation,  it  is 
therefore  a  qualitied  or  base  fee. 

(6)  A  conditional  fee,  at  the  common  law, 
was  a  fee  restrained  to  some  particular  heirs, 
exclusive  of  otliers  :  as  to  the  heirs  of  a  man's 
body,  by  which  only  his  lineal  descendants 
were  admitted,  in  exclusion  of  collateral  heira ; 
or  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  in  exclusion 
both  of  collaterals,  and  lineal  females  also.  It 
was  called  a  conditional  fee,  by  reason  of  the 
condition  implied  in  the  donation,  that,  if  llie 
donee  died  without  such  particular  heirs,  the 
land  should  revert  to  the  donor.    (Blackstone.) 

fee-absolnte,  $. 

Law:  [Pkk,  s.,  11.2.  (1)]. 

fee-estate,  s.  A  freehold  estate.  [Fee, 
».,  a.  -J.] 

fee-expectant,  s. 

!mw  :  A  term  euiployexi  when  lands  are 
given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  to  the  heirs 
of  their  bodies. 


fee-fiariii,  •  fee-farme,  a.  Tlie  tenure 
by  wiiicli  lands  are  heiil  from  a  sui^rior  lord 
without  homage  or  service,  except  that  men- 
tioned in  the  feoffment,  which  is  usually  the 
full  rent. 

"John  aiirrenilered  hU  klngdome  to  the  pope,  and 
took  Ihein  biu:k  ii(r&ln,  to  bold  lu  fee-tarm ;  whl' li 
brought  htm  Into  such  hatred,  u  all  bla  IHetlmc  alter 
be  WAS  iioMt'st  with  lear." — £>aHtt. 

Fee-farm  rent : 

Uiw:  A  perpetual  rent-service  reserved  by 
the  Crown,  or  before  the  statue  of  Quia  emp- 
tores,  by  a  subject  upon  a  grant  in  fee-simple. 

fee-farmer,  s.  One  who  holds  land  in 
fee-farm. 

"To  Buo  or  impleade  her  majeetiee /ee/arm**-."*— 
Robtrt  de  Brunne,  p.  417.    (Note.) 

fee-fond,  $. 

Scots  Law :  The  fees  or  dues  of  court  payable 
on  tabling  summonses  in  theCourtof  Beasion, 
extracting  decrees,  Ac.  Ovit  of  these  fees  the 
officers  of  the  court  are  paid. 

fee-Simple,  s. 

Law:  [Fi:i.:.  s.,  11.2.(1)]. 
fee-tall,  s.    [Fee,  ».,  II.  2,  (2).] 

fee,  v-i.    [FiiE,  9.] 

1.  To  give  a  fee  or  reward  to ;  to  pay  ;  to 
reward. 

"  In  vaiu  tor  bf  Itebore  the  patleut  cries. 
And  fetM  the  doctor, " 

Drjfden  :  Pertiui,  sat.  UL 

•2.  To  keep  in  hire. 

"There  is  not  n  thane  of  tbem  but  In  hishotue  I 
have  a  nervojitfeed." — Hhaketp. :  MacOeCk.  iiL  4. 

*  3.  To  bribe,  to  hire. 

•■  Thie  tb'  accompt 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends:  llndeed.  U>  gain  the  Popedom, 
And /e«  uy  friends  In  Borne)." 

S)iake4p.:  Benry  f///.,  UL  2. 

4.  To  let  out  to  hire.    {Scotch,) 

fee'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  fee ;  -ohle.]    That  may  or 
can  be  feed. 

fee  -ble.  *  fe-ble,    *  f^-tml,    *  fe-bylle, 
*  fie-ble,   *  fye-ble,  o.     [O.   Fr.  joibk, 

floible,  Jkble ;  Fr.  falbte,  from    Lat.  fiebilis  = 
mournful,  from  JUo  =  to  weep  ;  lial.Jiev^le.] 

1.  Weak,  debilitated;  destitute  of  physical 
strength  ;  infirm. 

"  He  waa/e6te  and  old." 

Robert  of  OlouceBfer,  p.  801. 

2.  Weak  ;  wanting  in  strength,  force,  vigour, 
or  energy. 

"Some  feeble  attempts,  however,  were  made  tore- 
store  what  bad  perished."— Jtfocauiai^;  But,  £ng.,  cb. 
xxiv. 

*  3.  Worn  out,  poor. 

"  0p  an  seli  asse  he  rod,  and  in  feble  cloths  alsa" 

LcgenU  qf  the  Holy  Hood.  p.  &4. 

^  For  the  difference  between  feeble  and 
weak,  see  Weak. 

feeble-bodied,  a.  Weak  or  infirm  in 
body  ;  without  physical  strength. 

"STbose  gigantic  powers 
Which  by  the  thinking  mind  nave  been  compelled 


feeble-minded,  a.     Weak  in  mind  ;  ir- 
resolute ;  wanting  in  resolution. 


*  feeble -mindedness,  s.    Weakness  in 
mind ;  irresolution. 

*  fee -ble,  *  fe-ble,  *  fe-bly,  t\t.  &  i,    [O.  Fr. 

fcUoier.febtcier.} 

A,  Trans. :   To  malce  weak  or  feeble ;  to 
weaken. 

*'  Shall  that  victorions  hand  }3efefbled  here?" 

ahakesp, :  King  John,  t.  2, 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  feeble  or  weak ;  to 
lose  strength. 

"  Kyng  Wyllam  bypi»«one  to  grony  and  to/e6?s/also.' 
Jiobert  of  (iloucetter,  p.  3Sa 

fee'  -  ble  -  ness,  *  fe  -  ble  -  nes,  *  fe  -  bul- 
nesse,  *  fe-byl-nesse,  5.     [Eng.  feebk ; 

1.  Weakness  of  body  ;  physical   infirmity  ; 
debility. 

"  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  bis  that  shakes  for  age  and/eeftfeiWM.' 

Hhakeap.  :  Tititt  Andronicus,  L 

2.  Want  of  strength,  vigour,  force,  or  energ>-. 

"  Scarcely  one  whose  writiuRs  do  not  indicate  either 
eitreuie/«&f*n«a  or  extreme  fligbtiuess  of  mind." — 
Macauiay :  Siat.  of  Eng..  cb.  xiv. 


fee -bly.  *fe-bll,  'fe-ble -like,  fe- 
bllche,  *  fe  blyche.  adv.  lEng.  ;^/e)  .- 
•ly]  In  a  fet;ble,  weak,  or  inlirm  maimer; 
witiiout  force,  or  energy. 

"  The  restored  Church  content«d  Indeed  against  the 

Kreviiihtii^  iijiuiorality.  but  couViuded  feebly,  and  wlUi 
alf  a  \ivivTX.  '—Macaultty :  UUt.  of  Eng,,  ct  IL 

feed,  *  fed-en,  v.i.  &  {.  [A.S.  fedan,  from 
ft'id  ~  food  ;  Dut.  voeden  •  Icel.  &  Sw.  foda; 
l)ixn.fo<le:  O.  Fnti.ffdn,f6da;  O.  H&x.fddian; 
Goth,  fodjan,]    [Foo*^.J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  give  food  to ;  to  supply  with  food  or 
nourishment. 

'*  To  other  earos  than  those  oi  feeding  you, 
Wbate'er  befall,  unless  by  crut^l  chance. 

Cowper  :  Death  qf  Duvwn.    (Trans.) 

(2)  To  graze  ;  to  eat  off  or  down ;  to  con- 
sume with  cattle. 

"  The  frost  will  spoil  the  grass  ;  for  which  reason  t^ke 
care  to/eeet  It  close  b«fore  winter,*'— Jfor«»m«r.'  Sua- 
bandry. 

t  (3)  To  give  as  food  ;  as,  To  /«d  out  turnips 
to  cattle. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  nourish,  to  supply  with  that  which 
is  necessary  to  existence  or  continuauce,  and 
of  which  there  is  a  constant  consumption  ;  to 
supply  :  as,  To  feed  a  tire  by  adding  fuel  ;  to 
feed  a  stream  by  a  supply  of  water,  Ac.  [II.) 
*  (2)  To  delight,  to  gratify,  to  please. 
'■  The  Bight  of  \o\einfeed€tJi  those  in  love." 

Shaketp. :  At  Tou  Like  It.  UL  4. 

(3)  To  nourish,  to  cherish,  to  indulge ;  as. 
To  feed  one's  hopes. 

"  1ofe€d  his  brain-sick  fit*." 

^aketp, :  TUui  Andronicu4,  v.  S. 

*(4)  To  keep  in  hope  or  expectation. 

"  Barbarossa  learned  the  strength  o(  the  emperor, 
craitiiy  feeding  him  with  the  nope  of  liberty."— 
J£nowle*:  8 Utorie  of  (he  Turkst. 

n.  Mach. :  To  supply  material  to  a  machine 
on  which  it  is  to  work :  as  wood  to  a  saw- 
mill, iiajjer  to  a  printiug-prebs,  iic. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  most  be 
half  the  length  of  a  bitrlej  com,  and  near  aa  long  as  the 
rollers,  that  It  may  not.  feed  tbeia  too  fast '— JforM- 
tner:  Eutbandry. 

S*  Intransitive: 

L  Literally : 

L  To  take  food  ;  to  eat 

"'  to  feed  were  best  at  home  ; 
From  thence  tbe  sauci?  to  meat  is  txxemaof  \ 
Meeting  were  bare  withuut  it" 

Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  Ui.  4. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating  ;  followed  by  upon 
or  on. 

"  The  Brachtnans  were  all  of  the  same  race,  lived  in 

fields  and  wuods,  and  fed  onl>'  upon  rice,  milk,  oi 
herbs.  ■ ' —  Tern  pU . 

t  3.  To  pasture,  to  graze ;  to  pat  oat  cattle 
to  pasture. 

"  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  to  be  eaten,  and  shall 

Eut  iu  his  beast,  and  sball/«cd  in  another  man's  field, 
e  shall  make  restitution.'  —Bxodut  xxil  i. 

L  To  grow  fcit 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  support  oneself ;  to  be  supported  or 
maintained. 

"  Such  as  your  oppression /««f«  upon." 

Sheiketp.  :  I  Benry  ft.,  iv.  L 

2.  To  indulge  or  gratify  oneself  mentally : 
as.  To  feed  ou  hope. 

"  I  have/ed  upon  this  woe  already." 

Ohakeap.  :  Two  OtrUiemen,  UL  1. 

feed,  5.     [Feed,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Food  ;  that  which  is  eaten  ;  especially, 
fodder,  pasture,  food  for  Gittle. 

"  An  old  worked  ox  fats  as  well  as  a  young  one,  their 
feed  is  much  cheaper,  because  they  eat  no  oata." — 
Mortimer:  Biitbandry. 

2.  A  meal ;  the  act  of  eating. 

"  Such  pleasure  till  that  hoar 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found." 

MiUon :  P.  L.,iT.  697. 

3.  Pasture  ground. 

"  Besides  his  cote,  his  flocks  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  ousale,"    Shakesp.  :  At  i'ou  Like  It.  IL  4. 

4.  A  certain  amount  of  food  or  provender 
given  to  horses,  cattle,  &c..  at  a  time. 

"  Give  poor  Ball  B./eed  of  oats." 

3r7tart:  FabU  II. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mechanics : 

(1)  The  motion  or  action  which  carries  stuff 
forward  to  the  machine  :  as,  the  cloth  to  the 
needle  in  a  sewing-machine  ;  the  board  to  the 
planer,  &c. 


fate,  fat.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt; 
or.  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw 


feeder— feel 
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(2)  The  motion  of  a  tool  t')wjir(ls  its  work  : 
u,  the  auger,  bit,  or  drill  into  tlie  object ;  tlio 
cutter  on  the  slide-rest  of  a  lathe  to  or  i  tai  allul 
to  the  work  suspended  on  the  centres,  At. 

2.  Mach. :  The  supply  of  material  to  a 
marhiiifi  ■.  iis,  the  water  to  a  steam-boiler  ;  the 
graiu  to  a  run  of  stones,  &c. 

feed-bag,  s.  A  nose-bag  for  a  horae  or 
muk'.  III  fMiitain  his  noon-day  feed. 

feed-board,  «.  An  inclined  table  on  a 
printinp;-pres8  or  folding-machine  from  which 
the  sheets  are  fed. 

feed-cloth,  s. 

Fibre :  The  apron  which  leads  the  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  tibre  iuto  tlie  cleaning,  lapping, 
carding,  spinning,  or  other  machine. 

feed-cutter,  s.  a  machine  for  cutting 
straw,  hay,  or  corustalke  into  short  feed  or 
chair     [STRAW-currER.] 

feed-hand,  s. 

Gear. :  A  rod  by  which  intermittent  rota- 
tion is  imparted  to  a  ratchet-wheel. 

feed-head,  s. 

1.  Steam-eng. :  A  cist«m  containing  water 
and  communicating  with  the  boiler  of  a  steain- 
engine  by  a  pipe,  to  supply  the  water  by  the 
gravity  of  the  water,  the  height  being  made 
snitirient  to  overcome  the  pressure  within  the 
boiler. 

2.  Found.  :  Also  called  Dead-head,  or  simply 
Head.  The  metal  above  and  exterior  to  the 
mould  which  flows  into  the  latter  as  the 
casting  contracts,  and  also  serves  to  render 
the  casting  more  compact  by  its  pressure; 
also  called  a  Riser,  and  the  metal  which  occu- 
pies it  a  SuUage-piece. 

feed-heater,  s. 

X.  A  drum  or  chamber  in  which  feed-water 
for  the  boiler  is  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam. 

2.  A  boiler  or  kettle  for  heating  food  for 
■tock. 

feed-motion,  s.  That  contrivance  in  a 
macliiiieby  wltieli  the  material  under  treatment 
is  advanced  or  fed  to  the  machine.    IFeed,  s. 

n.  i.(.)-] 

feed-pipe,  s. 

Steani-ciig.  :  The  pipe  carrying  water  to  the 
boiler.    [Feed,  s.,  II.  2.] 

feed-pump,  $. 

Stmni  or  Donlcey-eng. :  A  force-pump  driven 
by  hand,  by  doctor-  or  donkey-engine,  or  by 
the  engine  itself,  for  supplying  to  the  boiler 
a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  removed 
in  the  form  of  steam,  by  the  brine-pump  in 
the  marine  engine,  the  blow-off  or  mu<l  valve, 
or  other  sources  of  outlet.  In  higli- pressure 
engines  it  takes  water  from  the  heater;  in 
condensing  engines  from  the  hot-welL 

feed-rack,  s.  A  stock-feeding  device 
witli  grain-trough  and  hay-rack  under  shelter, 
which  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  stock. 

feed-screw,  s. 

Turn.  :  A  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a 
regular  motion  to  a  tool-rest  or  to  the  work  ; 
as  tlie  feed-screw  in  the  bed  of  a  lathe,  which 
moves  the  screw-cutting  tool. 

feed-water,  s. 

steam-eng.  :  The  water  supplied  to  steam- 
boilers  by  the  feed-pump  through  the  feed-pipe. 

Feed-water  apparatus  :  An  automatic  device 
for  supplying  steam-boilers  with  feed-water. 

Feed-water  heater:  A  device  for  heating  the 
feed-water  for  high-pressure  engines  by  pass- 
ing it  through  a  chamber  traversed  by  a  coil 
of  l»ipe  carrying  the  exhaust  steam. 

Feed-water  p^imp :  [Feed-pump]. 

feed-wheel,  5.  A  continuously  or  inter- 
mittingly  revolving  wheel  or  disc  which 
caiTies  fnnvard  an  object  or  material. 

Feed  of  a  lock : 

IJydravl,  Engin.  :  Tlie  amount  of  water 
required  to  jiass  a  boat  through  a  canal  lock. 

feed'-er,  s.     [Eng. /«cd;  -er.} 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
X,  Literal' y : 

(1)  One  who  feeds  or  supplies  food  or 
noiirishuient. 


(2)  One  who  feeds  or  eats. 

*'  IIo  tires  betimes,  tliat  Hi>urs  too  fast  betimea ; 
With  etuier  leudiiig,  to'Mi  d^itli  choky  the/fcder." 
Shmketjj. :  /OctiarU  II..  ii.  1. 

(3)  One  who  feeds  or  subsists  on  certain 
for)ds  :  as,  Small  birds  are  /eetiers  upon  grain 
or  seeds. 

"  Wa  meet  In  AriBtotle  with  one  kind  of  thniah, 
culled  the  uitsael  tliiush,  or  feeder  upon  lubiaclto."— 
lirou'ue:  Vulvar  Errours.  bk.  li.,  cb.  vi. 

(4)  One  who  looks  after  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
Sm:. ;  one  who  fattens  cattle. 

"1  will  your  very  tri.iihh\\  feeder  Iw," 

SlKtketp.:  As  Vou  Like  It.,  il.  I. 

*(5)  One  who  eats  in  a  certain  mode  :  as,  A 
nice /ecrfcr;  a  gross /eef?er,  &.C. 

"The  Inhabitants  partaking  of  its  influence,  grosB 
feed<-r»,  fat-witted.'— i>r^/(iB7i .  Life  of  Pliuarclu 

*((j)  A  master,  an  employer. 

"Hlo  feeders  have  of  late  put  him  upon  another 
Jobb."— '/*Ae  Lnyal  Obseroator,  1083. 

*  (7)  A  servant,  a  dependant. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  nourishes,  encourages,  or  sup- 
ports ;  a  supporter. 

"The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riota." 

Skakesp. :  2  Z/enrj/  IV..  v.  5. 

(2)  A  stream,  fountain,  or  cliannel  whirh 
feeds  or  supplies  a  main  stream  or  canal  with 
water. 

(:i)  A  branch  or  side  railway,  intended  to 
bring  iraftic  to  the  main  line. 

"  It  ia  proposed  to  construct  lines  of  a  less  substan- 
tial r-liarapter.  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  liuea."— 
Haiti/  Telegraph,  Nov.  8, 16B2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  water-course,  natural 
or  artitlcial,  earning  water  to  a  canal  or  re- 
servoir. Obviously,  the  princii)al  feeder  is  at 
the  summit  level,  and  it  is  commonly  supplied 
from  a  reservoir. 

2.  Mining :  The  side  branch  of  a  vein  which 
passes  iuto  a  lode. 

3.  Sewing-mack. :  That  part  which  carries 
the  cloth  along  the  length  of  a  stitcli  between 
each  penetration  of  the  needle.  [Sewing- 
machine  FEED.] 

4.  Mach.  :  An  auxiliary  or  a  supplying  part 
of  a  machine,  that  which  leads  along  the  stuff 
being  operated  upon  :  as — 

(1)  A  toothed  or  binding  wheel  which  carries 
aiid  directs  a  plank  into  the  planing  ma- 
chine. 

(2)  That  motion  or  combination  of  parts 
which  carries  and  directs  a  blank  or  rod  to 
the  place  where  it  is  operated  upon.  Such 
are  the  feeders  and  feed-motions  in  machines 
for  making  wood  screws,  pins,  eyelets,  hooks 
and  eyes,  i'c.  Such  also  are  the  motions  by 
which  planchets  are  fed  to  the  coining-press  ; 
eyvlets  and  clasps  to  the  macliincs  tor  attach- 
ing them  to  garments ;  pins,  needles,  and 
hooks  and  eyes  to  the  machines  which  stick 
and  pai)er  them. 

5.  Iron-found. :  A  head  or  supply  of  fluid 
iron  to  a  runner  or  mould  in  heavy  castings. 

6.  Nail-making :  A  contrivance  with  an  in- 
termittent oscillating  or  semi-rotary  and 
forwaitl  motion  to  present  the  plate  to  the 
cutters,  so  tliat  the  head  of  the  nail  may  be 
taken  from  the  respective  edges  alternately. 

7.  Print.,  dc. :  A  person  who  feeds  a  printing- 
press,  fulding-machine,  &c.  Aleua  mechnniciil 
device,  with  fingers,  that  perlorms  sut-h  work 
automatically.  Applied  also  to  any  devifs  by 
which  blanks  are  taken  encceBsively  from  a  pile 
and  carried  into  an  envelupe-niachine,  or  paper- 
bag,  or  box-machine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Steam-eng. :  A  device  f<)r  supplying  steam- 
boilers  with  water  in  quantities  as  requiretl. 
Automatic  boiler- feeders  act  by  means  of 
floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
boilers. 

9.  Thrashing  :  The  grain-feeder  which  for- 
wards the  opened  slieaves  into  the  throat  of 
the  thrasher,  or  tlie  grain  into  the  eye  of  the 
millstone,  or  the  grain  and  chaff  from  the 
ho]iper  to  the  riddle  of  a  winnowing-machine, 
or  ihe  grain  from  the  bin  to  the  mauger  of 
sheep  or  other  stock. 

feed'-ing, "  fed-yng,  •  fed-ynge,  pr,  par., 
«.,  &;  5.     [FEiiD,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  j>r.  'par.  <£  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 
1 .  The  act  of  supplying  with  food  or  nourish- 

tUfMlt. 


2.  The  act  of  taking  food  or  eating. 

"Tliere  le  a  ftacmmeutal  feeding  and  »  •plritnal 
feeding  "—Walifrl,ind  .    Workt.  viL  lOL 

3.  That  which  supplies  food ;  pasture  or 
grazing  land. 

"  Bo  much  th)it  do  rely 
Upon  tUoir  ferdijtgt.  Tocki,  and  their  fertility." 
Ifruuton  ;  Poly-Olblon.  8.  7. 

4.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  food. 

"  Fcdynge,  or  fod(?.  Pastttfn,  aHmentum." — Prompt, 
Purv. 

feeding-bottle,  s.  A  bottle  with  a  tube 
for  supjilying  liquid  nutriment  to  Intajita. 

feeding-engine,  s. 

Stmm-eng.  :  A  supplementary  engine  foi 
feeding  the  boiler,  when  the  main  engine  is 
stopi)ed.    A  doctor  or  donkey-engine. 

feeding-head,  s. 

Found.:  An  opening  in  a  mould  op  which 
the  metal  rises,  and  which  supplies  metal  aa 
the  casting  contracts. 

feeding-storm,  s.  Such  a  fall  of  snow 
as  tlHcaleus  that  it  will  lie  deep  on  the  ground. 

(Scotrk.) 

"Yesterday  morning  we  hod  a  pretty  copious  fall  of 
Bnuw.  At  one  tiuii;  everything  seemed  to  jturteud 
what  is  culled  &feeding^torm.'—Calettonian  Mercury, 
Dec.  30,  IBL'J. 

fee'-fo-fiim.  fee'-fct-JUm,  inter).  [A  non- 
st-n^ical  exclainatimi  used  by  the  giant  in  the 
nui-sery  tale  of  "Jack  the  (iiant-killer "  on 
detecting  the  presence  of  Jack  by  the  eraell  ] 
Nonsensical  contrivances  or  actions  to  pro- 
duce terror  or  alarm  among  the  ignorant  or 
weak-minded.    (Macaulay.) 

feel,  "fele,  *felen,  *  fell,  *vele,  v.t.&  t 
(A. 8.  Jclaii  ;  cogu.  with  Dut,  voeten ;  Ger. 
Jiihlen;  O.  H.  {j,Q\\  fdljo/n,  Juolan.'l 

A.  Transitive : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch  ;  to  have  a  sen- 
sation caused  by  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
body. 

2.  To  touch,  to  handle. 

"  Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels." 

Hhakeap.  :  Venu*  A  Adonia.  ZOL 

n.  Figurativehj : 

1.  To  have  a  sensation  of  ;  to  perceive  within 
oneself  ;  to  be  seasible  of  ;  to  be  affected  by  ; 
to  experience. 

"Pressing  my  hand  with  force  against  the  table,  I 
feel  paiu,  ajid  I  feel  the  table  to  be  hard."  — *eirf.' 
Bsaayi,  ii.  16. 

*  2,  To  smell. 

"  So  iiobil  smell  was  tham  about. 
And  so  gude  situoie  aaii  tb  vi/cV*" 

Leaendx  of  B'dy  Rood,  p.  73. 

*  3.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
perceive  with  the  intellect. 

■•  We  saie  comenly  iu  "iglish  that  we  feel  a  man*s 
mind  when  we  uudcrstfu..!  hia  euteut  or  uieauiuy.  and 
contrariwise,  wlieu  tlie  Bame  i»  t-i  us  very  divrUi-'  aud 
hard  to  be  perceived,  we  Uo  comeuly  say.  '  I  caimot 
fe-'i  hia  mind.'  or  "I  have  ni>  maner  feeling  in  the 
matter.*"— £/Ja?.-  Ai>oi.h.  of  Erasmut.  p.  ua. 

4.  To  be  touched  or  moved  by. 
"What  heart  but /'•«•/»  his  sweetly  moral  lay?" 

Goldsmith  :  S/jUaph  on  Or.  PariieO. 

*  5.  To  experience. 

"  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Ovfell  the  Hatteries  that  grow  uj'oii  it!" 

Shn'ieHp.  :  Uenry  VIII..  ill.  L 

*6.  To  try  ;  to  sound  ;  to  make  trial  of;  to 
essay ;  to  test. 

"  He  hfith  wrote  this  to  /«cl  my  affection  to  your 
honour."— i'AaAfs;^. ;  LcuT.  i.  2. 

7.  To  know  ;  to  be  acquainted  with. 

"  Tlien,  and  not  till  tneii.  be  felt  himsell.'" 

.ihiUesp.  :  Henri/  I'lll.,  Iv,  2. 

B,  Reflex:  To  be  in  health;  to  find  oneself 
in  health  :  as,  How  do  you  /eel  yourself 
to-day  ? 

•■How    doat   thou  feel    thyself    nowl'—Shake^.  t 
Rich^ird  III..  I.  4. 
C»  Intransitive  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  touch ;  to  have  per 
ception  by  the  sense  or  act  of  touching. 

2.  To  seek  for  by  feeling, 

3.  To  give  or  raise  a  sens^ition  by  contact  or 
touch ;  to  excite  the  sense  of  feeling ;  to 
appear  to  the  touch. 

"Blind  men  say  black  feelt  roagh,  and  white /e«t* 
aiuonth.—Orvden.     HVebster.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

X.  To  have  the  passions  moved. 

"  Oh  I  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,  or  be  what  I  hav* 
been."  BuTon  :  Stiinzit*  for  Music. 

2.  To  feel  oneself ;  to  perceive  oneself  to  be. 


boil,  l>6^;  poi^t,  Jri^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  hench  ; 
-4iian,  -tian  =^  shaxu   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  : 


3^0.  gem ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ~  ft 
zhun.    -tions,  -sioos.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &• .  =  bel,  d^l* 
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feel— Fehling 


(Followed  by  an  adjective  descriptive  of  the 
state  ;  as,  A  person /e«ia  sick.) 
3.  To  kiiow  in  the  heart ;  to  be  coQscious. 

■•  That  I  love  her  I  fefl." 
Shakeip.     Much  Ado  about  yothmg.  i.  L 

•4.  To  search  after ;  to  seek. 

•'Tliey  should  seek  the  Lord  if  baply  they  might 
/#«Z  after  him.  and  find  him."—Acti  xvn.  ST. 

%  Crubb  thus  discriminates  Vtetween  to  fe^l, 
to  be  sensible,  and  to  be  conscioiis :  "In  tlic 
moral  application  to  /eel  is  peculiarly  tlie 
pro])erty  or  act  of  the  heart :  to  be  setisible  is 
that  of  the  understanding,' :  an  ingenuous  mind 
/eels  pain  when  it  is  soLdble  of  having  com- 
mitted an  error  :  one  may,  however,  /eel  as 
well  as  be  sensible  by  means  of  the  understan'l- 
ing ;  a  person  /eels  the  value  of  another's 
service  ;  is  sensible  of  his  kindness;  one  /eels 
or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly  ;  one  ia 
conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly ;  we 
/eel  the  force  of  another's  remark ;  we  are 
sensible  of  the  evil  whicli  must  spring  from 
the  practice  of  vice ;  we  are  conscious  of 
having  fallen  short  of  our  duty."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

•feoKl).  s.    [Fool.] 

•fe6l  (2),  *  fell.  s.    [Feel,  v.) 

1.  Tlie  sense  of  feeling  ;  the  touch. 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  a  particular 
Bensation  or  feeling  ou  being  touched. 

"The  difference  of  these  tumoura  will  be  dlstiu- 
guiflhed  hy  tbe/ee^"— SAai-p;  Surgery. 

*3.  Knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  Thou  baa  full  little /«■«  of  (air  Indyte." 

Dunbar :  Evergreen,  11.  63,  si.  t. 

fbel'-er,  s.     [Eng.  /eel ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  IM. :  One  who  feels. 

"  This  hand,  whose  touch. 
Whose  ev'ry  tuuch  would  force  thefeettr't  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty, "    Shaketp. :  Cgmiieline.  i.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  device,  plan,  ornieans  resorted 
to  in  order  to  ascertain  the  designs,  wishes, 
or  opinions  of  others  ;  tentative  action. 

■'  After  iiuttiug  forth  bU  right  leg  uow  and  than  u 
%  feeler."— Dickctu:  Sketchet  by  Bot.  ch.  1. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Gen.  :  A  generic  term  used  to  designate 
various  organs  of  touch  in  animals,  each  of 
which,  however,  has  a  more  specific  name. 

(2)  Specially: 

(a)  The  palpi  of  insects  which  are  organs  of 
touch  connected  with  their  labrura  or  maxilla*. 

(6)  The  antennae  of  insects  popularly  called 
their  horns,  and  by  Owen  jointed  feelers. 

(c)  The  palps  of  Lepadidse  or  Barnacles. 
{Owen  :  Invertebrata,  lect.  xiL) 

2.  Bot. :  A  tendril. 

feeler-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Orchidaceous  genus,  Catasetum. 

fee 'less,  a.    [Eng.   /ee;  -less.]     Without  fee 
01  reward  ;  unrewarded  ;  un recompensed. 

feel-ing,  *fel-ing,    pr.   par.,    a.,    Jt    $. 
(Fkel,  v.] 

A.  ^s  pr.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Perceiving  by  the  touch;  having 
perception  by  touch. 
n.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Easily  atlected  or  moved ;  of  great  sensi- 
bility. 

*'  Earn,  If  you  want ;  if  you  aboiiod,  impart : 
The»e  both  are  jjleasures  to  the  feeling  heart.*' 

Cowper :  Progress  of  Error,  253,  as*. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  manifesting  great  sensi- 
bility ;  tending  to  excite  the  emotions  ;  alfect- 
liig  :  as.  He  spoke  in  a  most /eeling  manner. 

"  Thy  waiting  words  do  much  my  spirits  move, 
They  utters!  are  in  aueh  &  feeling  fashion." 

Sidttey.    [Johnson.) 

*  3.  Coming  from  the  heart ;  heartfelt. 

••  1  had  a  feeling  sense 
Of  all  your  royal  favuura.'    HotUheme.  (Johnson.) 
C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(2)  The  sensation  or  impression  produced  in 
the  mind  when  a  material  body  is  touched  by 
any  part  of  the  body. 

2,  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  physical  sensation  of  any  kind  due  to 


any  one  of  the  senses  :  a«,  a  /eeling  of  warmth, 
or  of  cold. 

(2)  A  mental  sensation  or  emotion ;  mental 
state  or  disposition. 

"There  waa  a  faction  ftmong  them  which  regarded 
hliQ  with  no  friendly /«?in^."—J/«<:ait/ay.'  Uiit  Eng.. 
ch.  V. 

(3)  Moral  conception,  consciousness,  convic- 
tion. 

"One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  i\tn.n  feeling -I  waa  Frew  I'" 

Bgron:  Bride  of  Abydot,  11.  18. 

*  (4)  Experience,  knowledge,  acquaintance. 

"  He  ba*I  aoiue  feeling  of  the  siwrt." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  ill.  2. 

(5)  Sensibility  ;  readiness  to  feel  for  and 
sympathise  with  distress  ;  tenderness  of  heart. 

"  By  iibjects  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  cumiuLiaiunat*  " 

iVoriUworth  :  llu)>}ty  Warrior. 

(6)  That  element  in  our  moral  constitution 
which  is  possessed  of  sensibility  or  sensitive- 
ness :  as.  To  hurt  a  person's /eeiinjs. 

II.   Technically: 

1.  Fine  Arts :  That  visible  quality  of  a  work 
of  art  which  embodies  tlie  mental  emotion  of 
the  artist,  and  similarly  affects  tlic  spectator. 

2.  Phys.  &  Psychol.  :  According  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  any  portion  of  conscious- 
ness which  occupies  a  place  sufficiently  large 
to  give  it  a  perceivable  individuality,  any 
one  which  lias  its  individuality  so  marked  off 
from  adjacent  jiortions  of  consciousness  by 
quantitative  contrasts,  and  which  when  intro- 
sjiectively  contemplated  appears  to  he  homo- 
geneous. Classi  tying  them  by  their  functions, 
they  may  be  divided  into  centrally -initiated 
ffelings  called  emotions,  and  peripherally- 
initiated  feelings  called  sensati'>ns.  These 
last  again  are  subdivided  into  epiperipheral 
sensations,  being  those  which  arise  on  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  endoperi- 
pheral  sensations,  those  which  arise  in  its 
interior.  The  proximate  components  of  mind 
are  of  two  broadly  contrasted  kinds,  feelings 
and  the  relations  between  them.  Quantity  of 
feeling  is  of  two  kinrls,  that  which  arises  from 
intense  excitalir)n  of  a  few  Der\'es,  and  that 
which  springs  from  slight  excitation  of  many 
nerves.    (//.  Sptncer:  Psychol.,  ch.  ii.) 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /eeling, 
sensation,  and  sense:  •' i-'eeiin^f  is  the  general, 
senscUion  and  sense  are  the  special  terms ;  the 
feeling  is  either  physical  or  moral  :  the  sensa- 
tion is  mostly  physical :  the  sense  physical  in 
the  general,  and  moral  in  the  particular  appli- 
cation. The  term  /eeling  is  most  adapted  to 
ordinary  discourse  ;  that  of  sensation  is  better 
suited  to  the  grave  and  scientific  style  :  a  child 
may  talk  of  an  unpleasant /eeU/ip  ;  a  profes- 
sional man  talks  of  the  sensation  of  giddiness  : 
it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our  /eel- 
ings ;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensa- 
tion. The  /eeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart  ;  it  is  transitory  and  variable  : 
S'-itse  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding ;  it  is 
permanent  aud  regular.  We  may  have  /eelings 
of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  tlie  like,  which 
cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  those  of  love,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  although  there  is  no  /eeling,  however 
good,  which  does  not  require  to  be  kept  under 
control  by  a  proper  sense  of  religion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  /eeling, 
sensibility,  and  susceptibility :  "Sensibility  is 
always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  habit.  Traits  of 
/eeling  in  young  people  are  happy  omens  in  the 
estimation  of  the  preceptor ;  an  exquisite 
sensibility  is  not  a  desirable  gift ;  it  creates  an 
infinite  disproportion  of  pains.  Feeling  and 
sensibility  are  liere  taken  as  moral  properties, 
which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the  operations 
of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  objects. 
Susceptibility  designates  that  property  of  the 
body  or  the  mind  which  consists  in  being 
ready  to  take  an  affection  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person's  suscepti- 
bility to  take  cold,  or  his  susceptibility  to  be 
affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion  : 
if  an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  ex- 
cess of  susceptihiliXy  is  a  stili  greater  evil ;  it 
makes  us  a  slave  to  every  circumstance,  how- 
ever trivial,  which  comes  under  our  notice." 
(Cro&b  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

feel-ing-ly,  ' fel-lng-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  /ed- 

ing;  -ly.] 

1.  With  feeling  or  expression  of  sensibility ; 
tenderly. 

'■  The  words  of  men  leaving  the  world  make  usually 
the  deepest  iinpressi-ins,  being  spoken  most  feelingly. 
and  with  least  afTecUtion."— ZJu/«  .-  Funeral  Sermon 
of  Dr.  T.  Jacomb. 


2.  So  as  to  l>e  sensibly  felt ;  h«iartily. 

"  Uow  toilsome,  nay.  how  dire  It  was.  by  the« 
!■  known— by  none,  perhaps,  to  feet  imjly." 

Word9v>orth :  To  Tliomas  Clurkson. 

*  feel' -less,  a.  [Eng.  /eel ;  -less.]  Without  ot 
destitute  of  feeling  ;  insensible. 

*  feelth,  s.     [Eng.  /eel ;  suff.  -th,  as  in  warmth, 

&.C.]     Feeling. 

feer,  feir,  s.  [A.S.  /yrian  ~  to  make  a  fur- 
row.] The  act  or  process  of  marking  out  the 
limits  of  a  field  to  be  ploughed  by  drawing  i 
furrow  on  each  side. 

'  feere,  «.    [Fere.] 
I,  s.  pi.     [Fee,  s.] 

Law:  Certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Their 
amount  ia  tixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
rule  or  order  of  a  Court,  or  by  ancient  usage. 
(WTiarton.) 

fee^e,  «.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  race,  a  run. 

iJiuret.) 

feet,  s.  pi    [Foot.] 

feet-sides,  s.  pi.  Ropes,  used  instead  of 
chains,  which  are  tixed  to  the  hames  before, 
and  to  the  swiugletree  behind,  in  ploughing. 
{Scotch  £  Norlhum.) 

feet-washing,  s. 

1.  A  ceremony  j'ertormed,  often  with  some 
ludicrous  accompaniments,  to  a  bride  or  bride- 
groom, the  night  preceding  marriage. 

"Tbe  evening  before  a  wedding  there  is  a  ceremony 
called  the  f "tit- washing,  when  the  bridc-tnaids  attend 
the  future  bride,  and  wash  her  tt^i.'—Letlen  from  a 
Gentleman  in  Xorth  of  Scotland,  i.  2CL 

2.  Trans  ferrently,  the  night  on  which  this 
custom  is  observed. 

"Tlie  eve  of  the  wedding-day  is  termed  the  /«(- 
washing,  when  a  party  of  the  neigliboui"3  of  the  bride 
aud  bntlegroom  assemble  at  their  resi>ective  houses  ;  a 
tub  of  water  ts  brought,  in  which  the  feet  of  tbe  party 
are  placed,  and  a  small  piece  of  silver  or  coj  per  money 
dropped  into  the  water ;  butat  this  m'>metit  one  of  the 
compauy  generally  tosses  in  a  bAiidful  of  soot,  by  which 
the  water  is  completely  blackened  ;  a  must  ea^er  and 
ludicrous  scramble  now  bikes  place  HUiung  the  lads  and 
lasses,  striving  who  aball  get  tbe  piece  of  money,  push- 
ing, sboviug,  aud  splaahiug  above  the  tllxiws;  for  the 
lucky  finder  is  to  be  first  married  of  the  coiu^auy.  A 
second  and  more  cleanly  ablution  takes  place. ' — Edin- 
burgh Magmine,  Nov.  181B,  p.  IIZ 

feeth,  feith,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  net,  fixed 
and  stretching  into  the  bed  of  a  river. 
feith-net,  s.     The  same  as  Feeth  (q.v.). 

"Tbe  Inrgtst  feith-net  is  six  fathoms  long,  two 
fathoms  deep  at  the  river  end,  and  one  fatbom  at  tbe 
land  end.'— Slate.  Leslie  of  Powis,  Ac.,  p.  109. 

feet'-less,  a.    [Eng.  /eet;  -Uss.]    Destitute  or 
deprived  of  feet ;  footless. 

"  There  behold  the  mangled,  headless,  feetleaa  corpses 
oftheir  fellow-countrymen."— /Wter;flo/tf  H'ar.p.  196. 

feeze  (i).  v.t.    [Feaze  (2),  v.\ 

feeze  (2),  v.t.     [Fr.  vis  =  a  screw.]     To  twist 
or  turn,  as  a  screw. 

^  (1)  To  /eeze  about :  To  hang  off  and  on  ;  to 
move  backwards  and  forwards  within  a  small 
compass. 

(2)  To /eeze  on :  To  screw. 

(3)  To /eeze  off:  To  unscrew, 

(4)  To  /eeze  up : 
(o)  To  flatter. 

(6)  To  work  up  into  a  passion. 
feeze-nail,  s.    A  screw-naiL 
feeze,  s.   [Feeze  (2),  v.]  A  state  of  excitement 

*  feffe,  r.(.     [Feoff,  v.] 
*feg,  5.     [Fio.] 

*  fegs,  exctavL    [A  corrupt,  of /aith.]    In  faith. 

Fell -ling,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.]    The  name 
of  the  iiivtntorof  the  solution  called  after  him. 

Fehling's  solution,  s. 

Chevi.  :  A  solution  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  glucose  in  a  solution.  It  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  in  200  cubic  cent,  of  distilled 
water,  34-64  grammes  of  pure  crystallized 
cupric  sulphate,  pre\iously  ^towdered  and 
pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  mixing  it 
with  174  gi-ammes  of  Rochelle  salt  dissolved 
in  400  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda. 
Sp.  gr.  l'I4,  the  volume  l»eing  made  up  to  1 
litre.  Each  c.c.  of  the  solution  represents  5 
millegrammes  of  anhydrous  grajie  sugar,  7*46 
millegrammes  of  milk  sugar,    03464  gramme 


f&te,  «at,  tire,  amidst,  what,  lall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpU,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  cttb,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^an.    »,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•f  cupric  sulphate  and  '01 103  giainnie  of  CuO. 
The  liquid  must  be  kept  in  bottles  protected 
from  tlie  light,  and  lioni  absorption  of  CO2 
from  the  air.  A  known  volmne  of  the  Teh- 
ling's  solution,  10  r.c.  of  solution  and  40  e.c. 
of  water  is  i>luced  in  a  white  porcelain  dish, 
heated  to  boiling,  and  a  diluted  solution  of 
liquid  to  be  examined  is  run  in  from  a  burette 
till  the  whole  of  the  copper  ia  separated  as 
suboxide,  as  shown  from  the  absence  of  blue 
colour.  Stiirch  can  be  converted  into  glucose 
by  hoiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  tOO  parts 
of  grape  sugar  =  90  of  stiirch,  therefore  each 
CO.  of  Fehling's  solution  equals  4"5  mille- 
giammes  of  starch,    (lilyth:  Pract,  Clicni.) 

•  l&lde,  8,    [Feud.] 

f&lgh  (gh  guttural),  interj.     [Tv.] 

f&ign   (g  silent),    •  fkin-en,    "  fayn-en, 
*Teigne»  *feine,  *  feyne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr. 
feiiidre,  from  Lat.^«^o  =  to  feign.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  invent  or  imagine ;  to  image  by  an  act 
of  the  mind. 

"No  such  tilings  are  done  as  thou  s-iyest,  hut  thou 
feignedsf  tbem  outof  thiue  own  heart. ■'—A'eftem.  vi.  8. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of,  to  pretend,  to  coun- 
terfeit. 

"  He  shulde  not  v/lth  fetgited  chere 
Deceive  love."'  Ooioer, !.  67. 

*  3,  To  dissemble,  to  hide,  to  couceal  under 
A  false  show. 

"  Yet  both  do  strive  their  tearfulness  to /aiy/i," 

Spenser:  F.  q.,  II.  iii.  20. 

*  B.  Reflex, :  To  assume  a  false  or  counter- 
feit appearance. 

"  He/effn«d«  hym  Bomdel  syk." 

Hobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  33^ 

C.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  represent  falsely,  to  fable,  to  relate  in 
fiction. 

The  poet 
es,  stones. 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  0/  Venice,  v. 

2.  To  counterfeit,  to  dissemble. 

"  Host  friendship  ia  feigning." 

Shakesp.:  As  i'uu  like  It,  W.  7. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to /fiyji 
and  to  pretend:  "These  words  may  be  used 
either  for  doing  or  saying  ;  they  are  both  op- 
posed to  what  is  true,  but  they  difter  from  the 
motives  of  the  agent :  to  feign  is  tiken  either 
in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense;  to  pretend 
always  in  a  bad  sense  :  one  feigns  in  order  to 
gain  some  future  end  ;  a  person  feigns  sickness 
in  order  to  be  excused  from  paying  a  disagree- 
able visit :  one  pretends  in  order  to  serve  a 
present  purpose  ;  a  child  pretends  to  have  lost 
his  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
idleness.  To  feign  consists  often  of  a  line  of 
conduct ;  to  pretend  consists  always  of  words  ; 
Ulysses  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape 
from  going  to  the  Trojan  war ;  according  to 
Virgil,  the  Grecian  Sinou  pretended  to  Vte  a 
deserter  come  over  to  the  Trojan  camp :  in 
matters  of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by 
force  of  the  imagination  ;  to  pretend  is  to  set 
up  by  force  of  self-conceit."  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Syiion.) 

fSlgned  (g  silent),  pa.  par.  or  o.    IFeiqh.) 

felgnednliseasea,  s.  pi. 

Civil  or  Military  Imw,  (C  Med. :  A  simu- 
lated disease,  a  disease  of  which  a  person 
imitates  the  symptoms.  Beggars  sometimes 
do  so  to  excite  pity,  soldiers  to  escape  duty, 
prisoners  to  giiin  mitigation  of  punishment, 
and  people  hurt  in  railway  or  other  accidents 
or  in  assaults,  to  create  the  belief  that  they  are 
more  seriously  injured  than  is  really  the  case. 
[Malingering.] 

feigned-issue,  $. 

Law  :  A  proceeding  in  law  whereby  an 
action  is  supposed  to  be  brought  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  to  determine  some  disputed 
right,  without  the  formality  or  expense  of 
pleading. 

fglgn'-ed-l^  (g  silent),  *  fain-ed-ly.  odv. 
[Eui;.  feigned ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigned  or  lictitious 
manner ;  in  fiction ;  not  in  reality ;  not 
truly. 

"  Such  is  found  to  have  been  falsely  and  feignetUy  in 
some  of  the  heathena"— Baw/i.-  Essityi:  Of  Friendship. 

f^lgn'-ed-nesa  (g  silent),  *  feign -ed- 
nesse,  5.  [Fj-ng.  feigned :  -7iess.]  Deceit,  de- 
ception, fiils-i  prel'.nce,  sham. 

"The  church  in  not  the  school  ot  feignedneste  and 
bypocriBy,  but  of  truth  and  sincerity."  —  flamar  ' 
Trant.  qf  Boa's  Sermon,  p.  39. 


f^lgn'-er  (g  silent),   *  Calner,   *  fayn-er, 

*  fejm-are,  •  feyn-ere,  .n-.  [Eng.  feiijn; 
■er.]  <L)ne  who  feigns  ;  an  inventor  ;  one  wh(j 
assumes  a  fal.se  appearance  ;  a  counterfeiter. 

"And  these  three  voices  differ  :  all  the  UiIiikh  (Imie. 
the  doiiiK.  and  the  doer ;  tlie  tiling  fetyned.the  It-inniiife', 
and  the  feigner :  so  the  poem,  the  poesy,  and  the  poet' 
—BenJonson:  Discoveries. 

feign'-ihg  ig  silent),  *  fain-ing,  *  fein- 
ing,  ■  feyn-yng,  *  feyn-ynge,  i^n  par., 
a.,  &  s.    [Feign. 1 

A*  Si  "Z,  As  pr*  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  inventing ;  the  act 
of  iwsuming  a  false  or  counterfeit  appearance ; 
a  false  aiipearanee. 

"  Wholie  and  plalne  I  yelde  me 
Vi Lihoutf eining  or  faiutise," 

/iomaunt  of  the  Rote. 

*  feign' ing-lSr    (g  silent),   *  f^in-ing-ly, 

adv.  [Eng.  feigning ;  -ly.]  In  a  feigning, 
assumed,  or  counterfeit  manner ;  under  a 
false  appearance  ;  falsely,  not  truly. 

"To  the  which  they  fainingty  &aacuted."Stow : 
West  Saxons  {an.  loll). 

*  fell,  V.t.     [Feel.] 

*  felne,  v.t.    [Feign.] 

*  feint,  a.    [Faint,  a.] 

'  feint,  v.i.    [Faint,  v.] 

feint,  a.  &  $.    [Fr.feinte,  fem.  of /etn(.  pa.  par. 
of  feindre  =  to  feign.] 
*  A.  As  adj. :  Feigned,  counterfeit. 
"  Dressed  up  into  any/einf  appearance  of  it." — Locke. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  feigned  or  assumed  appearance  ;  a  false 
or  counterfeit  show  ;  a  sham  ;  something  un- 
real or  counterfeit. 

"  And,  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint. 
Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  a.  feint." 

Cowper  :  Conversation,  "47,  748: 

2.  A  feigned  or  mock  attack  ;  a  pretence  of 
aiming  at  one  part  while  another  is  the  real 
object  of  attack. 

"  In  the  breast  encamped,  prepares 
For  well-bred/ri7tfj  and  future  wars." 

Prior:  Alina,  IL 

feint,  v.i.  [Feint,  a.]  To  make  a  feint,  or 
pretended  attack. 

"  He  pnu'tised  eveiT  ps*a  aud  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  stiike,  to  feint,  to  guard," 

Scott :  Lady  ctf  the  Lake,  v.  16. 

*  feintise,  *  feynt-yse,  s.    [Faintise.] 

*  feint-ly,  *  feynt-ly,  adv.    [Faintly.] 

*  feint-ness,  *  feynt-ne.  s.    [Faintness.] 

*  felre,  s.  [Fair,  5.] 
*feith,  s.  [Faith.] 
*fel(l).  s.    [Fell(1),s.] 

*  fel  (2),  5.    [Lat.  =  gaU.]    [Fell  (S^  s.]    Gall. 

fel-bovlnum,  s.  Ox-gall.  An  extract  of 
this  is  used  by  artists  to  remove  greaainess 
from  colours,  &c. 

*  &U  pret.  of  V.     (Fall.) 

*  fel,  a.    [Fell,  a.] 

fgl'-an-der^,  s.    [Filakders.] 

fSl-ap'-ton,  s.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic :  An  arbitrary  name  for  a  mode  of 
syllogisms  in  the  third  figure,  in  which  the 
Middle  Tenn  is  made  the  subject  of  the  Major 
and  of  the  Minor  premiss.  By  this  mode  we 
arrive  at  a  Particular  Negative  from  a  Uni- 
versal Negative  and  a  Universal  Aflfirmative, 


thus  : 


(fElt  NoAUB. 
Ap|  All  A  is  C. 
itOn)  Some  C  is  not  6. 


*  fel-aw,  s.    [Fellow.] 

*  fel-aw-ship,  s.    [Fellowship,  «.] 

*  fel-av-shipe,  v.t.    [Fellowship,  v.} 

*  feld,  s.    [Field.] 

*  feld-en,  pret.  of  v.    [Fell.) 

*  feld'fare,  e.    [Fieldfare.] 

feld'-spar,    feld'-path,    fSl'-spath,    s. 

[Felspar.] 

fgld-sp3,th'-io,  feld-sp&th'-ose,  a.    [Eng. 

fe(ds]y<ith  ;  -ic,  -osc.] 


Min. :  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing 
feldspar,    [Felbpathic] 

*  iSle  (1),  *  feale,  *  feole,  •  veole,  a.  & 

adv.    [A.S.  fcla,  feida,  fewla  =a  large  numlwr.J 
A.  As  adj.  :  Many. 

"  Ffewe  mene  agjiyne /«;«."     Morte  Arthure,  2.164. 

S.  As  adv. :  Very,  exceedingly. 

"Syu  the  fre  is  sofalrc.  and  aiifrle  vertua." 

I >■■  St  ruction  of  Troy,  l.BM. 

*  fgle  (2),  *  feal,  *  feaU,  a.  &  s,  (a.8 
f(^le  =  faithful.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Faitliful,  loyal. 

"I  flail  be  leall  an  feal  to  yoa."—Sarf;i/r  Prats 
tUkM.p   137. 

2.  Just,  fair,  proper. 

"To  pay  the  fcull  tliirde  ot  the  aaid  abb«y."— Jrtt 
Jaim-s  III.  (U81).  p.  236. 

B.  A.':  snbstaiitive : 

1.  A  liege-man,  a  faithful  adherent 

"  That  tliey  sail  be  leall/eaii«  to  him  and  his  alria.* 
~Iialfour:  Practicks,  p.  127. 

2.  A  salary,  a  stijiend. 

"  The  said  lorde  quiet  clamis  and  discbargls  the  said 
Jaiues  of  all  aud  syndry  guidis  of  airachip,  to  gidder 
with  the/c(t/(*of  the  chantorie  and  denrie  of  Qlaegw 
bishoprie,'  &c.—  Actt  Mary,  1543  (ed.  1()14).  p.  439. 

*  fele  (1),  V.    [Feel,  v.] 

*  fele  (2).  v.t.    [A.S.  feotan;  Icel.fela;  O.  H. 

Gev.  fallian ;  Goth,  filfum.]    To  hide,  to  con- 
ceal, to  veil. 

"  This  godbed  in  fleia  vrasfelid.' 

Metrical  Homilies,  p.  11 

•fele-fold,    "fele-feld,    *  fele-f^d,    o. 

[A.iS  fnhifcald.]     Manifold,  of  many  kinds. 
"  That  liind  folc  bom  ouersftte  mid  fflefelde  pine." 
Old  English  'BornUies,li  61. 

*  fele-fold,  ^  fele-falde,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fele- 

FOLD,  ft.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  multiply,  to  increase  in 
numbers. 

"Hou  fetefolded  are  thai  that  droves  me  to  do  lu* 
wa."  £arly  Fngliih  Psalter:  Ps.  iii.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  multiply  ;  to  be  increased 
ill  numbers. 

"  Over  se-sand  felefa!de  sal  thai," 

Early  English  Psalter:  Ps.  cxxxviii.  18. 

*  fe-U9'-i-fy,  v.t.  [La.t.  felix  {^emt.  felicis)  = 
happy  ;  facio  (pass.^o)  =  to  make.]  To  make 
happy;  to  felicitate.    (Quarks.) 

fe-li9-i-tate,  v.t.  [Felicitate,  a.;  Fr.  fili- 
citer  ;  H\i.  felicitar  ;  lta.\.  felicitare.] 

•  1.  To  make  happy ;  to  confer  hapi-mess 
upon. 

"  What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would 
fill  &u>l felicitate  his  spirit "—  Watts.    iJohnton.) 

2.  To  cougi-atulate ;  to  wish  joy  or  happi- 
ness to. 

"  The  enemies  of  France  .  .  .  eagerly  felicitated  on* 
another."— J/iicixitiay  .'  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvL 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
felicitate  &nd  to  congratulate:  '*  Felicitate  .  .  . 
signifies  to  make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only 
to  ourselves  ;  congratulate  ...  is  to  make 
agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others  ;  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having 
escaped  the  danger  ;  we  congratulate  others  on 
their  good-fortune."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fe-U9'~i-tate,  a.  [Low  Lat.  felicitatus,  pa, 
par.  oi  fdicito,  from  Lat.  fclix  (genit.  felicis)  » 
happy.]    Made  happy. 

"  I  am  A\one  felicitate 
In  your  dear  higliness'  luve." 

Shakesp. :  I^ar,  L  1. 

fe-ll9-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  f inciter  =  to 
felicitate  (<;|.v.).]  The  act  of  felicitating  or 
congratulating  another  on  his  good  fortune; 
congratulation. 

"  I  did  not  think  myself  warranted  to  break  in  upon 
you, either  with  my  .acknowledgmentaor/rfieirafion*" 
—Anecdotes  (if  Bp.  Watson,  L  177. 

*lS-U9'-i-toUS,  a.  [Lat.  felix  (genit.  fi^ids)  = 
happy.]  Happy;  prosperous;  skilful ;  well* 
suited,  adapted,  or  expressed. 

"  A  felicitous  adaptation  of  the  or^aa  to  the  objMt.' 
—  Paleu  :  iVatural  Theology,  ch.  ixvl 

fS-li9'-i-tous-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  felicitous ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  felicitous,  happy,  or  prosperous 
manner ;  prosperously. 

"  To  reign  long,  prosperously,  aud  feUcitousty  to 
Gods  pleasure, "—flur»«I  .■  Records,  bk.  Iii,.  No  17. 

2.  Appropriately,  suitably,  in  a  fit  and  be- 
coming manner  :  as.  He  expressed  himself  very 
felicitously  on  the  subject. 


boil,  btfj^;  poilt,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-  clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous, 


a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.    ph  =  t. 
sious  =  shiis.    -ble.  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  deL 
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felicitousness—fellow 


lS-li9'-i-tous-iiess.j.  [En^./elicUous:  -ness.] 
Tin-  (lUiility  ur  slatu  uf  being  felicitous  ;  appro- 
I>ijatcui'ss  ;  aptness. 

|g-U9' i-ty,  '  fe-Uc-i-to,  *  fe-llc-1-tee, 
*fe-lic-l-tie,  s.  {Vr.  /(■.licitc,  from  I.at. 
/dicitas,  fioiii  ftlix  ('^cnit.  fdicis)  =  liappy  ; 
&p.  felicidad ;  Povt. /el  id  dude ;  Ital. /elicUa.] 
1.  Happiness ;  blissfulness ;  blessedness  ; 
good  fortune. 

"Jt.hiisoD  declared  that  a  tavern  (.■Imirwastlie  tlirciia 
ythuuiiut/elicUjf"—Hacuuliij/:  Iliat,  Eiig.,iS\\.  ili. 

*2.  A  blessing;  a  stturnu  of  happiness  or  bliss. 

"  The feiidtiei  oi  her  Wimilfi-ful  reign  iimy  be  com- 
^\e^." —Attcrbury.    {Johnson.) 

*  3.  A  hapjty  faculty  or  skill ;  dexterity. 

"  His  ffUcit!/  iu  t».\tingiiUkeiieaa."—tVatpole:Anec- 
dotea  of  Painting,  vol,  iv.,  cli.  111. 

4.  Appropriateness,  neatness,  happiness,  apt- 
ness :  as,  t\iQ  felicity  of  an  expression. 

^  For  the  difference  between  felicity  and 
?uippiness,  see  Happiniuss. 

ftld'-spar,  s.    [Felspar.j 

Te'-li-dse.  s.  ?''.  [Lat.  fdis.  feles  (genit.  felis)= 
a  cat,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idee.] 

1.  Zooi.  :  A  family  of  Mamtnula,  order  Car- 
nivora,  tribe  Digitigrada.    Head,  short,  round ; 

jaws,  short ;  teeth,  incisor,  g_^,  or  they  may 

bo  called  -,  premolars,  ^2*  J»olars,  ^.  Or 
by  another  arrangement  preferred  by  Owen 
the  premolars  are  called  ^^,  and  the  molars, 
j£j^.  In  all  there  are  thirty  teeth.  The 
canines  are  lone;  and  large :  it  is  with  them 
that  prey  is  held.  The  true  molars  are  also 
large,  sharp,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points  :  the  others,  too,  are  enamelled,  and  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  series 
fit  into  each  other  and  operate  like  a  pair  of 
ficiusors.  The  motion  of  the  jaw  is  chiefly 
vertical.  The  legs  are  powerfid,  claws  pre- 
hensile, the  foot  so  cushioned  on  the  sole  as  to 
permit  these  animals  to  approach  their  victims 
with  noiseless  tread.  The  species,  notwith- 
standing great  external  diversities,  so  much 
agree  in  all  essential  respects  tliat  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  there  is  in  the  family  more 
tjian  a  single  recent  genus,  the  typical  Felis. 
Most  modern  naturalists,  howe\'er,  break  it  up 
into  various  genera,  as  Felis,  Leo,  Leopardus, 
Lynx  or  Lyncus,  &c.  Represeutitives  of  tlie 
family  exist  in  butli  the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 

fFELIS.] 

2.  Palaont, :  The  family  has  existed  ftora  at 
least  the  Middle  Eocene.  It  became  abundant 
in  the  Miocene. 

t  fg-li'-tt2e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  felis,  feles  (genit.  felis) 
=  a  cat,  and  fem.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -ince.] 

Zoo!. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Felidse. 
"When  the  family  Felidse  was  made  to  compre- 
hend  the  hyanas  and  dogs  as  well  as  the  cats, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  arrangement  of  Swain- 
son  and  his  school,  such  a  sub-family  as 
Felinae  was  necessary  ;  now  that  these  are  ex- 
cluded, it  has  sunk  into  disuse. 

J&-tine,  n.  &  s.  [Lat.  J^limis,  from /eZis  =  acat.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit. :  Like  or  allied  to  a  cat  in  outward 
foi-m. 

"  In  the  diluvial  period  a  Jeline  species  was  living 
which  had  much  reaeiublauce  to  the  lion."— Tan  der 
Moeven .-  Bandbook  0/  Zoology,  \L  701. 

2.  Fig.  :  Having  the  mental  characteristics 
attributed  to  the  species  ;  sly,  stealthy. 

B,  -4s  subst. :  A  member  of  the  family 
Felidae  (q.v.). 

"The  liirge  savage /t'Hn«  that  raap es  the  waste  lands. " 
—  Wood:  Illus.  Nat.  Bist.,  i.  198. 

18' -lis,  s.    tLat.,  =  a  cat.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Cat.  A  Linuifian  genus  of  animals 
corresponding  with  Felid^c  (q.v.>.  Some, 
however,  break  it  np  into  various  genera, 
thou^  admitting  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
any  important  characters  to  discriminate 
them.  Wlien  the  genus  is  not  broken  up, 
then  Felis  ho  is  the  Lion,  F.  tigris  the  Bengal 
Tiger,  F.  lexypardiLs  the  Leopard — of  which  tlie 
Panther  (F.  pardus)  may  be  only  a  variety, 
and  the  Ounce  (F.  uncia)  tlie  half-developed 
joung— F.  jithata  the  Hunting  Leopard  or 
Cheetah,  F.  ojica  the  Jaguar,  F.  concoloT  the 
Puma,  F.  lyncus  the  European  L>tl~,  and 
F.  caiu3  tlie  Wild  Cat,  the  last-named  species 
being  Ibe  onginul  ul  tlie  dumebtic  cat. 

2.  Pakt^mt. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Miocene.   Subsequently 


to  the  Glacial  period  th»'re  was  a  IJntiah  species, 
Felia  sjidiea,  wliich  was,  peihapM,  not  speriO- 
cally  distinct  from  tliu  luudern  Itua,  F.  Ito. 

Fe-lix'-i-an,  s.  [From  Felix,  bisliop  of  Urgel.  1 
Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  religious  sect  in  Spain 
in   the    eiglith    century   who   aupjwrted  the 
teaching  of  the  Acloptians.    [Adoptian.] 

iSU,  pre£.  of  V.    (Fall,  v.  ] 

fell. "  fel, '  felle,  a.  &  adv.    [A.a  ftl;  O.  Dut. 
&0.  Fv.  fd.\ 
A.  As  adji'dive  : 

1.  Cruel,  fierce,  barbarous,  savage.  Inhuman. 

"  The  keen  hyiWia,/*/7Ml  of  tlio />■//." 

T'lvnton:  Hu miner,  921. 

2.  Marked  by  cruelty  or  savagent'ss. 

>Vh(»e/W/dehislit 
;-e  iiiuiLiil  HkI)! 
Uiittl«  tnuui-d,*' 
Cotv/jrr :  Cock-Fi'jhteT't  Oartand. 

3.  Strong  and  active. 

"  A  ))uiiuy  terrier  that,  air,  Riid  A  fell  cbieU  at  the 
vermin."— i«o« .'  Ouy  .Mannering.  en.  xxiL 

*  4.  Earnest,  intent. 

"  I  am  so  fell  to  my  buatneaa." — Pepyi :  Diary,  Jau. 
16.  1666-7. 

"  B.  A&  adv. :  In  a  cruel,  fierce,  or  barbarous 
manner. 

fSU  (1),  •  fel  (1),  *  felle  (1).  s.  (Ice\.pcU,  fell 
—  a  mountain  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  field;  Sw. 
fjdli] 

1.  A  rocky  hill  ;  precipitous,  rocky,  and 
barren  ground, 

"  The  mwm  will  aooD  rlae  over  the/»Uc'— <Sca(£  .*  Aob 
Roy,  ch-  XIV. 

*  2.  A  lield, 

"  Iu  the  moeey/etW    Drayton :  Poly-OlbUm,  %.  17. 

feU-bloom.  s. 

But. :  Lotus  curnictiUitus, 

fell-wort,  fel-wort.  feld-wort,  s, 

Bot.  :  Tlu:  lierlj  Baldmuney,  a  spi;cies  of 
Gentiaua,  O.  Aiiuirella. 

-Cower: 

feU  (2),  *  fel  (2),  *  feUe  (2),  s.    [AS.  fd,  fdl ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vd :  Icel.  fell ;    M.  H.  Ger. 
vet ;  Lat.  pdlis  ;  Gr.  rreAAo  (pef/a).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  The  skin. 

■*  He  waa  vayr  of  fless  and  feUe." 

Robi^t  of  lHoucetter,  p.  J87. 

2.  A  hide  ;  the  skin  of  an  animal 

"  Why,  w»  are  still  handluuc  oar  ewea;  and  their 
fell-t.  s.i  you  know,  are  grea.sy  " — Shakesp. :  As  You.  Like 
It,  Ui,  2. 

3.  Skin  which  is  covered  with  hair. 

"Hyfefl  o(h.T.ir 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in'L"  Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  T.  i. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Metall.  :  Tlie  finer  portions  of  lead  ore 
which  fall  through  tlie  meshes  of  the  sieve 
when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sitting. 

2.  Weaving :  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by 
the  last  thread  of  the  weft. 

3.  Sewing :  A  form  of  hem  in  which  one 
edge  is  folded  over  the  other  and  sewed  down  ; 
or  in  which  one  edge  is  left  projecting  and  is 
sewed  down  over  the  previous  seam. 

fell-ill,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Aged  cattle.  e3]>ecinUy  femalea.  are  liable  to  be 
hide  bound,  a  disease  kuowu  here  and  In  the  neiglt- 
bouring  couuties  by  the  name  of  fell-ill.  The  fell  or 
skin,  iiisti?ad  uf  being  soft  and  Ioo9e.  becumps  li  rd, 
aod  sticks  closely  to  the  fleab  and  hon»&."—Agric. 
Surv.  lioxb.,  \i.  149. 

fell-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  affecting 
the  skin  ;  a  species  of  i-ot. 

*feU(3).  *fel(3),  s.  [Lat.^i?  =  gaU.l  Anger; 
bitterness. 

"  Dntroubled  of  vile  feare  or  hi\XeT  fell.' 

SpcTuer :  F.  it.,  UL  xL  2. 

*  fell  (4).  s.     [Fell  (2).  v.} 

1.  A  felling  ;  a  quantity  of  timber  felled. 

"  Sevt-uteeu  years"  growth  affords  a  tolerable /eit"— 
Evelyn  :  iSylva. 

2.  Lot,  fortune. 

UnaXv.t.     [Fell  (2),  s.] 

Sevu.ng :  To  lay  a  seam  or  hem  level  "with 
the  cloth. 

" FeUini}  the  seams  and  wtai|<ping  the  (riU." 

Barham  '  IngoltLby  Legends  ;  Aunl  Ftatng. 

fSll  (2),  *  felle,  •  feU-en,  *  feoll-en,  v.t, 
[A.S.  fellaii.  a  causative  form,  fmni  /allin,,  the 
orig.  form  of  A.S.  fmlkin  =  to  fall ;  cogn.  with 


Dut.  veUen;    Tlan.  ftelde ;   Sw.  fiilla  ;    IceL 
fella;  Gv.r.  fallen  ;  O,  Fria.  folia,  ftlia  ;  u.  H. 
Ger.  falll<tn,fdlan.] 
L  LUtrally: 

1.  To  cauKe  to  fall  down ;  to  knock  dowii ; 
to  bring  to  the  gromid. 

"  VUlalo.  staiid  or  I'll  fell  tboedvM^." 

aiiakesp.  :  i  Henry  VI..  Iv.  X 

2.  To  hew  or  cut  down  as  a  tree. 

"  Thb.  forest  will  Ifelir  Trigtram.  UL  iZ. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  bring  <Iowh. 

"  Ful  fa»t  hefeltl  htr  pride."  Triitram,  L  17. 

f&U'-a-ble,  a.  lEng.  fdl  (2),  V. ;  -ofc/e.J  Cap- 
able of  b»-mg  felled ;  Ht  to  be  felled. 

fel'-lah  (pi.  fel -lar-heen),  «.  [Arab.]  An 
Egj'ptian  agricultural  labourer  or  peasant. 

fSll-er  (1),  «.    [Eng.  fdl{\),  V.  ;  -er.] 

Sewing-machine:  An  attachment  for  making 
a  felled  seam,  i.e.,  one  in  which  two  edges 
being  run  together  are  folded  over  and  stitched. 

*fgU'-eP  (2),  s.  (Eng.  fdl  (2),  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  fells  or  cuts  down  trees. 

"Sl:ict)  thou  art  laid  down,  au feller  la  come  up 
agaiuflt  us."— /luioA  xiv.  & 

"  fgU'-hood,  •  fel-hede,  s.  [Eng.  fdl,  a. ; 
liood.]     Cruelty,  savageitess. 

"  Felhede  ot  hette.'— A yenbite,  p.  29. 

fSl'-Uc,  a.     [Lat.  fd  =  gall ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -tc.J 

Ciieiip. :  The  same  as  Fellinic  (q..v,). 

*f5l-Uf'-iU-OUS.  a.  [Lat.  fel  (^enit.  fdlis)= 
fjall  ;  _;Iho  =  to  flow;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.\ 
Flowing  with  gaU. 

fell'-Ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fell  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partlcip.  adj,  :  (Se« 
the  verli). 
C.  As  stdist. :  Tlie  act  of  hewing  trees, 

felling  -  axe,  s.  An  axe  specifically 
adajtted  for  cutting  down  timlier,  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  axe  for  lo^'ging  oil',  butting, 
lopping,  hewing,  kc.     [Axe.  J 

fellins-znacliine,   s.      A   machine   for 

cutting  dowu  standing  timber. 

felliiig-sa\e,  s.  A  saw  with  a  taper 
blaile  a)>nut  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  witii 
gullet-teeth,  antl  operated  like  the  cross-cut 
saw  by  a  man  or  meu  at  each  end. 

fSl-lin'-ic,  a.    [Lat.  fd  =  galL]     Of  or  per^ 

tainin^'  to  galL 

fellinic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  obtained  from  gall. 

fgll'-mdn-ger,  s.  [Eng.  fdl  (2),  s.,  and  monger.] 

A  dealer  in  hides  or  skins  of  animals. 

*  feU'-ness,  '^  fel-nesse,  *.  [Eng.  fell,  a, ; 
•ness.] 

1.  Cruelty,  fierceness,  savageness,  fury,  rage, 

•'  Wheu  his  brother  saw  the  reJ  blood  trail 
Adiiwu  so  fast,  ami  aU  his  armour  ateep. 
For  very  felliieu  loud  he  gau  to  weei).' 

Spetaer  :  F.  q..  it  vUL  W. 

2.  Craftiness. 

■'That  caccbeth  wise  meu  tu  tber  feinette," — 
WycLige :  Job,  v.  la 

•fel'-loe,  s.    [Felly.] 

•fSl-lon,s.     [Felon.] 

fSl'-low.  'fel-aw.  'fel-awe,  *fbl-age, 
'fel-aghe,  *fel-ow,  *fel-oTre,  ~leol- 
ahe,  rel-an,  s.  &  a.  [IceL  felagi  -  a 
partner,  a  companion  ;  fdag  =  companion- 
sliip,  association,  fioin/e  (Eng./ee)=property, 
and  Uuj  =  a.  laying  together.] 

A*  As  substantive. : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  companion,  an  associate,  a  comrade. 

"Then  Cbristiiui  >u.ldrirS3ed  himseU  thus  to  bis 
feltoie." — Suiiyan:  filijrhnt  Progrest.  pU  L 

2.  One  of  the  same  kind  or  species. 

"The  fovvel  t*>  h.\&  felaxoee  weude," 

A'(.  Brandon,  p^  10. 

3.  One  joined  in  the  same  work  or  entei> 
prise ;  an  a.ssoriate. 

"  Feilovi  luanua,  aud  mv  most  losing  friendB." 
^akeap.     Richard  lit.,  v.  %. 

4.  An  equal  in  rank,  a  peer,  a  compeer. 

5.  One  of  a  pair. 

"That  glove  ia  not  the/rW-^w  ...  to  the  one  I  Jost 
■ow  priiduc-ed."— Scoft :  Rob  Ron,  ch.  ivlL 


&te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe==e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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6.  A  person  or  thing  like  or  equal  to 
aootlier  ;  a  ni:itch. 

"My  yoviiig  ri^iuembraiice  cunuot  i»aialli:l 
A  fellow  to  it"  Shakesp.  :  MuubeCh,  il.  3. 

7.  A  person,  an  individual.  (Used  fami- 
liarly.) 

*8.  A  servant,  an  attendant,  a  dependant. 

"  Whose  fallows  are  these  ?  '—S)i<tke)ip.  :  1  Jtmiry  I »'., 
iv.  2. 

9.  A  word  of  contempt ;  a  worthless  person : 
as,  a  mean  fellow. 

"  The  Moora  ftbiweil  by  some  moat  villttiuous  kimve. 
Some  luute  uotoiious  kiiHve,  Home  ncnrv yf<'Uoia" 

Hhakesjj.  :  Othello,  iv,  2. 

10.  A  member  of  an  incorporated  society  : 
as,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  [II.  l.J 

11.  Univerities : 

1.  Eug.  :  A  member  of  a  college  that  shares 
Its  revenues. 

"The  expuldloii  of  the  fellowr  wiio  soon  fulloweJ 
by  the  expulsion  of  a  ciuwil  o(  deiuips." — Macaulay : 
But.  Eng.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  ATTier. :  One  of  the  trustees  of  a  college. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fellow  is  used  to  denote  com- 
munity in  station,  associatioii,  or  action  ; 
associated,  companion. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Fellow-citizen,  fel- 
low -  councillor,  fellovj  ■  con  ntrymatiy  fellow  - 
creature,  felhw-giieyt,  fellow- helper,  fellow- 
labourer,  feUow-man,  fellow-pr^oner,  fellow- 
sen-ant,  fellow-subject,  fellow-travellcTy  fellow- 
worker. 

fellow-being,  s.  One  of  the  same  race  ; 
a  fellow-creature. 

"  I  seek,  and  vninly  aeek j 
WTuit  from  my  fenowbehiijs  T  requirc- 

WoriUtvorth :  Excursion,  bk.  UL 

fellow-brute,  s.     A  fellow-creature. 

"  Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 
Thesoul  of  love." 

H'ordsworth :  Favourite  Dog. 

fellow-commoner,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  the  same 
right  of  common. 

•*  He  cannot  Rppropriate,  be  cinuot  lucloBe,  withnut 
Mie  consent  of  all  hia /eWow-oommoncra,  all  mankind. " 
— Locke. 

2.  Univ, :  A  commoner  of  the  highest  rank, 
■who  dines  with  the  Fellows. 

fellow- craft,  s.  A  freentason  of  the 
second  degree ;  one  above  an  entered  appren- 
tice . 

*  fellow-feel,  v.t.    [Fellowpebl.] 

fBllow-feeling,  s. 

1.  Sympathy  ;  uuion  in  feeling. 

"  A  fellow-feeling  makes  U8  woudroqa  kind." 

Byron:  English  Bards  *  Scotch  Reviewers. 

2.  Joint  interest. 

"Even  your  milkwomau  and  your  uurBerptnaid 
bare  a  fellow-feeling."— Arbuthitoi. 

feUow-beir,  s.     A  joint  heir,  a  co-heir. 

fellow-mortal,  s.  A  fellow-creature,  a 
felluw-mau. 

"  Singing.  'O  Kablbonokka. 
You  are  but  my  felUno-mortal!"' 

LoDijfellow :  :iong  i.f  Biawatha,  IL 

fellow-soldier,  s.    One  that  fights  untier 
the  same  leader  or  commander.     {Lit.  £jig.) 
"Eiiaphroditus,  my  brother  and  comi>anion  In  labour, 
aJidfellou>-so!ilier.''~Philippia.ns  ii.  26. 

fellow-sufferer,  s.  One  who  shares  In 
the  same  sulTerings  or  evils  as  anotlier. 

"We  iu  some  meiuture  share  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  at  the  same  time  th.it  we  relieve  them,  and  make 
ourselves  not  only  their  patrons  hut  fellow-sufferers." 
—JdJU"n:  Ajjectotur. 

fellow-writer,  5.  One  who  writes  at 
the  same  time  or  on  the  same  subject ;  a  con- 
temporary writer. 

"Since  they  cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  feUoxo-writem,  they  must  sink  it  to  their 
©■wn  pitch,  if  they  would  keep  themselves  uixin  a  level 
with  them" — Addison. 

•iSl'-low,    ''fel-aghe,  *vel~aghe,  v.t. 
IFellqw,  s.] 

1,  To  a.ssociate  ;  to  join. 

"Oure  ealile  brother  Jesu  Olst  thet  oua  veiaghefh 
wyth  him  ine  liia  ^T»xx."—Ayenbite,  p.  102, 

2,  To  match  ;  to  pair  with  ;  to  suit  with. 

"  Iinagiuatiou. 
With  what's  nnreal.  thou  co-active  art. 
And  fellow  gt  nothing.' 

Shakesp.  :   Winter's  Tale,  t  S. 

■fgl'-loW-eSS     s.       [Eng.    felhm;    -ess.]      A 
contemptuous  epithet  for  a  woman. 

'Who  can  have  [mtience  with  aiich  feUows  and 
/eltowet-^es." ~ Richardson :  CUtriita.  iii.  117, 


*fSl'-16w-feel,  v.l.  [Eng.  fellow,  and  feel.\ 
To  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  ;  to  sympalhi.se 
with. 

"  We  ahould  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which 
should  bear  the  pain  twice,  and  fvllowfeel  the  Infant's 
sti'lvliigH  and  wrestlin^n  tlieBe<'<>tid  time,  riitber  than 
want  her  child.'  —A'oj/Lrs  .   .Vumimn  the  Syrian,  p.  3^9. 

*  I6l'-ldw-like.  *  fel-low-ly,  •  fel-agh- 
licb,  '  feol-au-llcbe.  '  veol  an-licbe, 

a.  &  adv.     [Kng.  Jellow ;  -like.\ 

A,  As  udj, :  Such  as  becomes  a  fellow  or 
companion. 

B.  As  adv.:  Like  a  cnmiiauion, 

*  fe! -low-reed,  *  fel-aw-rede,  "  fel-a- 
rede,  *  vel-agb-rede,  s.  [Eng.  fdiow, 
uiiil  sutr.  -reed.] 

1.  Fellowship. 

*'  Dese  Jerd  fram  the  felareUe  of  gode  abnichtl.*' 
Old  Eng  Misaell.,  p,  31. 

2,  Fellows ;  companioms. 

"Araoage  the  poywve felawreJe-' 

L^iendofSt.  Alexius,  476, 

fgr-low-ship,  *  fel-agb-shepe,  *  fel- 
agb-shyp,  *  fel-a-chipe,  ^fel-au- 
schip.  '  fel  -  an  -  schippe,  ^  fel  -  au  - 
schupe,  '  fel  -  y  -  schepe,  *  fel  -  ys  - 
sbyppe,  *  fel-i-scbippe,  s.  [Eng.  fellow; 
-ship.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Tlie  condition  or  relation  of  fellows  or 
companions  ;  companionship  ;  a.-isociatiun  ; 
close  union  or  intercourse. 

"Make  no  felaschipe  with  tliine  olde  enemyes.'— 
Chaucer.'  Tale  of  ifelibeus. 

*  2.  Company. 

"  Farry  telle  in  fetaschepe  with  Willyura  Hasard  at 
Queries.  '—Pastrm  Letters,  i.  93. 

'  3.  A  company  or  body  of  associates ;  a 
baud  or  body  of  men. 

"  Antenor  fieeuge  wit'a  his  feloweschippe." — Trevisa, 
i.  273. 

*4.  Association ;  confederacy;  combination. 

"  The  %oo<l\\e&t  fellowship  of  famous  knights. 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record." 

Tennyson:  Jlorte  d' Arthur,  15,  16, 

*  5.  Equality. 

t  6.  Partnership  ;  joint  interest. 

"  Nearer  ac<|uaiute<l.  now  I  feel  by  jiroof 
ThAt fellowship  iu  imin  divides  not  smart." 

MUton:  P.  /L,  i.  401.  402. 

7,  Intercourse  ;  coiamuniun  ;  association. 

'■  The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  uuflt 
For  hauiAU fellowship." 

Cowper:  Task,  vi.  822,  323. 

*  8.  Fitness  or  fondness  for  festivities  and 
companionship  (with  good  prefixed) ;  the 
qualities  of  a  good  or  pleasant  companion. 

"There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  ill  th*te."— Shakesp. :  2  Benry  IV.,  i.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  That  rule  of  proportion  whereby 
the  accounts  of  partnei-s  in  business  are  ad- 
justed, so  that  tliey  may  each,  in  proportion 
to  Lis  sliare  of  the  stock,  receive  his  propor- 
tional gain,  or  sustain  his  proportional  loss. 

2.  Univ.  :  An  establishment  entitling  the 
holder,  who  is  called  a  fellow,  to  participate 
in  the  revenues  of  a  cei'tain  college,  and  also 
conferring  a  right  to  rooms  in  the  college,  and 
certain  other  privileges  as  to  meals,  &c.  The 
annual  pecuniary  value  of  fellowships  varies, 
and  till  of  late  years  they  were  teuable  for 
life  or  until  marriage. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /c^^oic- 
ship  and  society:  "Both  these  terms  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  close  intercourse  ;  but  fel- 
lowship is  said  of  men  as  individuals,  society 
of  them  collectively ;  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  hold  fellowship  with  auy  one  of  bad 
character,  or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who 
l)rofess  bad  principles."  {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fel'-low-sbip.  ^  fel-a-scbipe,  *  fel-aw- 
ship,  ■  fe-i-schippe,  '  fel-ou-schipe, 
^  fel-ow-schipe,  v.t.    [Fellowshu-,  ,^.  i 

1.  To  admit  to  fellowship ;  to  associate 
with  ;  to  unite  with. 

"  To  Felischippe :  son'are,  associare.  contociarc, 
maritare." — Cathol.  Anglicmn. 

2.  To  unite  ;  to  join. 

"She  was  to  hyni  felowshipts  thurgh  mariage."— 
Wyeliffe :  Qene.%is  xxv.  7. 

3.  To  unite  in. 

"Thou  Shalt  not .  . .  felavship  with  hem  raariagifl."" 
—  Wyrliffc:  DeuL  vii.  2. 

4.  To  make  a  fellow  ;  to  associate. 

"Alle  the  Israelitls  .  .  .  felmexhipten  hem  selnen 
with  hem  in  the  batayl."— Hj/(7(^f  .   l  Kings  xiv.  £2. 

* fel'-low-l^,  a.  [Fellowmke.]  Becoming  a 
conipaiiion  ;  sympathetic,  {."ihakesp.:  Temp,  v.) 


'  fel'-lj^,  'fel-11,  *fel~Ucbe,  adv.  [Eng./eW, 
a. ;  -///.]  Ill  a  fell,  cruel,  savage,  or  burliarouft 
manner, 

ikI  gnawed  bts  Vittenuiil."' 
.-  Castle  of  Indolrnce.  li.  42- 

fell'-y.  •  fell,  •  felow,  •  felloe,   '  Seine.. 

"  felwe,  s.  [A.a.  feliju;  cogu.  with  Dut. 
vfdg  ;  Dan.  fo'lge  ;  Gfii'.fdge,  from  A.S.  feolan^ 
flolan  =  to  stick,  from  the  pieces  of  the  rira 
being  put  together.  (.S/L€af,)J  A  wheel,  or 
one  of  the  curved  segments  thereof,  which 
are  joined  together  by  dowels  to  form  the 
rim  of  a  wheel. 

"  Break  all  the  apokes  and  /elltex  from  her  wheel." 
Shnketp. :  Hamlet,  il.  1. 

felly -auger,  s.  A  hollow  anger  for 
fa-shioning  the  round  tenon  on  the  end  of  a 
spoke.  A  potl -auger  for  boring  the  hole  in 
tlie  felly  to  receive  the  spoke,  or  the  holes  in 
tlie  ends  for  the  dowel-pins. 

felly  bending-macblne,  5.   A  machine 

witli  a  si^gineiila!  or  circular  former,  around 
wlijch  felly-stull  is  bent  to  a  curved  shajie  and. 
lield  till  it  has  cooled  and  dried  in  its  assumed, 
shape, 

felly  borlng-maoblne,  5.    A  niiicinne 

having  a  vertic;illyad,iustal'le  horingapparatus 
att^'K'hed  to  an  ordiiiai'y  tre.'itle,  and  with  a 
clamp  to  hold  the  felly  in  position. 

felly-coupling,  s.  a  box  for  enclosing 
the  adjacent  ends  of  feUies  in  the  rim  of  a 
wlieel. 

felly-dresser,  s.  A  machine  for  dree- 
ing the  edges  of  feUies. 

felly  sawing-macblne, ».  A  machine 
for  sawing  stuff  into  fellies. 

*  fSl'-mon-ger,  s.    [Fellmonger.J 

*  fel'-nesse,  s.    [Fellness. 

fel'-6  de  se,  phrase.  [Low  Lat.  =  a  felon  by 
himseli.J 

Law:  One  who  commits  ffelony  by  self- 
murder  or  suicide  ;  fine  who  delilwrately  and 
while  iu  sound  mind  destroys  hiiuself. 

"  A  felo  de  se,  therefore,  ia  he  tliat  delilwratcly  put; 
an  end  to  hia  own  existence,  or  commits  auy  uiilawful 
malicious  act.  tlie  couseijaeuce  of  whicrb  ia  bis  ov/a 
death  :  as  if,  attempting  to  kill  another,  he  runs  uiioa 
his  antagonist's  sword,  or,  sho-iting  at  another  the  gun 
bursts  and  killH  himself.  The  party  must  be  of  y«ars 
of  discretion,  aud  in  bis  senses.  eUe  it  Ib  no  criUM."— 
Btackslone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  14. 

fel'  -on,  *  fel'-lon,  *  fel-oun,  •  fel-on,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  felon,  from  Low  Lat.  ycWo,  ^/o=atraitor,  a 
rebel.  Prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  ef.  Gael,  feallan 
■=.  a  felon  ;  Bret,  falloni  =  treachery,  from  Ir. 
&  Gael,  feall  =  to  betray  ;  eogn.  with  Lat. 
fallo;  Ir,  feal;  Bret,  /di  =  evil ;  WeL  h 
Corn,  ffel  =  wily.    (S/:ea(,)J 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  Al  that  ihe/elon  hath,  the  kinges  it  iB.* 

Robot  of  Gtnit'Cester.  pi  ^TL 

2.  One  who  has  committed  heinous  crimes  ; 
a  villain. 

3.  A  ^vretch,  a  wicked  person. 

"  Bifor  that  Herodis  the  fctoun 
Didsaitt  Ion  in  his  prisoun." 

JietrUal  BomUits.  p.  W. 

4.  A  whitlow ;  a  tumour  formed  between 
the  bone  and  its  investing  membrane,  very 
painful. 

"  Kiles, /eZonc*.  and  postymees." 

Hampole :  Pricke  of  Conscieftce,  2,995. 

n.  Lato :  One  wlio  has  committed  a  felonv 
(q.v.). 

B.  As  adjective : 

t  1.  Cruel,  savage,  malignant,  malicioua. 

"  He  asked  the  waves,  and  askf  d  the/f/o«  windi. 
What  iiard  mishap  hath  doorued  thiy  gentle  swuln.* 
Hilton :  Lycidas,  90. 9L 

*  %  Traitorous,  disloyal. 
•3.  Stolen. 

"Wliiise  gieedy  pawes  with  feUo't  zoods  wm% 
toMniX:'— Fuller :  Davids  Bainoia  Siiute,  ctu  xix. 

felon-berry,  fellon-berry,  a. 

Bot, :  Bryonia  dioica. 

felon-grass,  fellon-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Iviperatoria  Ostruthivm,  (2)  SeSe^ 
bonis  niger.    {Britten  d;  Holland.) 

felon-berb,  fellon-berb,  & 

Bot.:  (1)  Artemisia  vulanris,  (2>  HierwAuTu 
Pilosella.     {Brittm  &  Holland.) 


b©l.  b6p^;  poiit.  J 6^1;  cat,  5011,  cborus,  yhln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  tbls;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^nopbon,  e:^st.    pb  =  t 
•dan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion^sbun;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zbun.    -tlous,  -sious.  -clous  =  sbus.   -We,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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feloness—felucca 


Iblon-weed,  fellon-weed*  s. 

Bo!.  :  Senecio  JacohtPa. 

felon-wood,  fellon-wood,  a. 

Bnt. :  The  sjuiu-  -ah  Fki.on-wuht  (q.v.). 

felon  wort,  fellon-wort.  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Sohtnuyn  DuJannara,  from  its  leaves 
and  berries  being  used  as  a  cure  for  felons  or 
whitlows,  (1)  Vhelidoninvi  Majiis,  (3)  Impera- 
toria  OstnUhivm. 

"fSl'-dn-ess,  s.    [Eng.  felon ; -ess.]    A  female 

felon. 

"  Wlmtsbe  called  the  flight  of  the/c/o>nM«." 

lirowuing  :  Flight  of  the  lHuh--«t. 

fS-lo'-ni-ous,  •  fel-lo-ni-ous,  a.  [Eng. 
felony;  -cms.] 

*  1.  Onl.  Lang. :  Wicked,  malignant,  savage, 
barbarous,  traitorous,  iierfidious. 

"O  thli-vbh  iilKht! 
Why  flbouUlst  thou,  but  for  >n>uie /et^nloin  end, 
In  thy  ilark  laiitborn  thUH  close  ui>  the  Bt«.n» 
That  nature  bung  in  heAveiiV     hlilton  ,  Comui,  196. 

2.  Law:  Of  the  nature  of  a  felony;  done 
witli  deliberate  jnirpose  to  commit  a  ciime. 

"Sucb  a  force  na  difltln^iilitbea  t^. .Moniout  riot  from  a 
trea.i(inn.l>lB  levying  of  war. "— iViftin*- ."  Spetrh  on  Trial 
of  Ltyrd  O    Oordon. 

felonious  homicide,  s. 

Law  :  Killing  a  human  being  without  Justi- 
fication or  excuse.  The  person  killed  may  be 
another  or  one's  self.  In  the  latter  case  the 
offence  is  Felo  de  se  (q.v.). 

fg-16'-ni-ou8-l:^,  •  fel-lo-ni-oufl-ly, 
* fe-lo-ny-ons-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  felonious; 
■ly] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Malignantly,  maliciously, 
perfidiously. 

"  Would  talselv  n.uA/efomous!t/  have  robbed  Xat  Lee 
of  his  share  in  the  representation  of  (Ediinis."— />ry. 
den;  Vindication  of  Duke  of  GuiMe. 

2.  Law;  In  a  felonious  manner;  with  de- 
liberate intention  to  commit  a  crime. 

"  Fellonioutly  assiiulta  him  to  rob  him  of  his  purse 
or  to  cut  his  throat."— /Vynrte :  Treachery  Jt  MsUiyalty, 
pt  ill.,  p.  81, 

•fS-16'-ni-OU8-neS8,  s.  [Eng.  felonious; 
-ness.]    The  quality  of  being  felouious. 

•iSl-6n-ly,  *  fel-on-liche,  adv.  [Kng. 
felon;  -ly.]    Like  a  felon  or  villain, 

iSl-d-noiis,  *  fel-lo-noua,  a.  (Eng.  felon ; 
•Otis.]  Wicked,  malicious,  perfidious,  traitor- 
ous, felonious. 

"  A  deadly  bow  and  arrow  keene. 
Which  forth  he  sent  v/ith/elonoiis  despight," 

Spenter  :  F.  Q..  III.  i  «5. 

•  f8l'-6-n0US-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fetonaus  :  -ly] 
Wickedly,  perfidiously,  traitorously,  feloni- 
ously. 

"They  sayd  It  waa  falsely  und  fetonoualy  done."  — 
Bemert :  Froissart ;  Chronicle,  vol.  11..  ch.  xciv. 

iSl'-o-nj?,  •  fel  o  ni,  *  fel-o-nle,  •  fel-o- 
nye,  s.     [Ft.  fi-lonie,    from  Low  \Ai-  fflonxa, 
from  felo  =.  ti  felon  ;  Sp.  felonia;  It&l.fellonia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  A  very  wicked  oratrocious  act ;  treachery, 
perfidy. 

"  He  buld  him  bltrayed  thurf  felonie."    Pilate,  89. 

*  3.  A  body  of  felons. 
n.  Laiv : 

1.  Originally:  The  penal  consequences  (viz. 
the  forfeiture  of  a  person's  lands  and  goods) 
resulting  from  certain  aggravated  crimes. 

2.  Next:  Any  one  of  those  crimes  them- 
selves. 

3.  Now :  Any  crime  of  an  aggravated  chf.r- 
acter  to  which,  in  any  legi.sliitive  act  pro- 
viding for  its  punishment,  the  term  felony  is 
applied.  These  crimes  so  vary  that  no  geneial 
definition  of  tliem  can  be  given.  Of  the  wlif>le 
list  only  murder  or  high  treason  can  now  be 
punished  with  death,  and  in  no  case  are  lands 
or  goods  forfeited  on  conviction. 

fel-6n-ry,  s.  [Eng.  felon  ;  -ry.]  k  body  or 
number  of  felons  ;  specif.,  the  convict  popula- 
tion of  Australia. 

f8l'-site»  s. 

Mineralogy  ; 

1,.  A  variety  of  Albite,  with  some  free  silica 
disseminated  through  it. 
2.  A  variety  of  Orthoclase.     [Orthoclase- 

FELSITK.] 


fSl-sit'-iC,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  felsit(€);  -ic.] 

Geol. :  Containing  more  or  less  of  felsite. 
Thus  Prof.  T.  Mc  Kenny  Huglics  calls  the 
Dinorwig  beds  of  the  Pre-Cambriau  rockH. 
Felsitic  series.  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  (1879), 
XXXV.,  p.  tJS6.) 

fel-sd-1}d,n'-yite,    s.      [Named   from  Felsti- 

bauya,  in  Hungary,  where  it  occurs.) 

Min.:  An  orthorhombie,  snow-white,  trans- 
lucent or  subtranspareut  mineral,  optieidly 
bi-axial.  Hanlnes-s,  15;  sp.  gr.,  2"33;  lustre, 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  face.  Compos.  :  Sul- 
phuric acid,  17'2  ;  alumina,  44*1  ;  water,  38-7 
=  100.     iDa7ia.) 

fel-spar,  feldspar,  s.     [From  Ger.  feld- 
siiath  =  fflspar  ;  ffld  =  field,  and  gpath  =  spar.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  A  genus  of  minerals  rather  than  a 
single  mineral.  Formerly  there  were  included 
under  it  five  siiecies— viz.  :  (1)  Adularia  or 
Moonstone,  (2)  Coniinon,  (;i)  Compact,  (4) 
Glassy,  and  (5)  Labrador  Felspar.  Now  Dana 
elevates    Felspar   into  a  group,     [Felbpar- 

OROUP.] 

B,  As  adj.     [Felspab-orocp.] 

felspar-group,  .^. 

Min.  :  A  group  of  Unisilicates,  having  the 
sp.  gr.  below  2*85,  the  hardness  6  to  7,  fusi- 
bility 3  to  5  ;  crystallization  oblique  or  clino- 
hedial,  the  prismatic  angle  near  120*,  the 
cleavage  two,  one  basal  the  other  brachy- 
diagonal,  with  inclination  to  each  other  of 
about  90° ;  its  composition  having  the  pro- 
toxide bases  lime,  soda,  jrotasli,  and,  in  one 
species,  baryta,  the  sesquioxide  only  alumina  ; 
ratio  between  the  two  1*3.  Dana  iucludes 
under  it  the  species  Anorthite  (Lime  felspar), 
Labradorite  (Lime-soda  felspar),  Hyalophane 
(Baryta- potash  felsj'ar),  Andesit«  and  Uligo- 
clase  (Soda-lime  felspar),  Albite  (Soda-lime 
felspar),  and  Orthoclase  (Potash  felspar). 
(Dana.)  (See  these  words.)  To  this  list  the 
Brit.  Mtts.  Catal.  adds  Microcllne  and  Fetalite 
(q.v.). 

1(1)  Blue  Felspar: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Lazulite  (q.v.). 

(2)  Common  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Orthoclase  (q.v.). 

(3)  Compact  FelsjHir : 

Min. :  Felsite  (q.v.).  It  is  either  (a)  Com- 
pact massive  oligoclase,  oligoclase  felsite,  or 
(6)  Compact  orthoclase,  orthoclase  felsite, 
halletliuta,  heltefliuta. 

(4)  Glassy  Felspar : 

Min. :  Tlie  same  as  Sanidine  (q.v.). 

(5)  Labrador  Felspar  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  LABRADORrrE  (q.v.). 

(6)  Lime  Felspar : 

Min. :  (a)  The  same  as  Indianfte  (Beudant, 
1824),  t  (b)  The  same  as  Labradorite  (Daiw,). 

(7)  Potash  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Orthoclase.  The  name 
was  used  specially  to  distinguisli  it  from  Al- 
bit«  (Soda  felspar)  (q.v.). 

(8)  Soda  Felspar : 

Min. :  The  same  as  Albite  (q.v.). 

felspar  porphyry,  s. 

Ueol. :  A  volcanic  rock,  having  a  base  of 
felspar,  with  crystals  of  felspar,  as  well  as 
crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.  It  is  called 
also  Hornstoue  porphyry  (q.v.). 


f&l'-Spath,  s.    [Feldspar.] 

fel-spath'io,  fSl-sp^th'-oso,  a.     [Feld- 
SP.^Tiiic,  Feldspatiiose.] 

Min.  £  Geol. :   Having  felspar  in  its  com- 
position. 

'■  There  is  a  crystalline  grey  fcltpathic  rock."— ^ir. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc..  xxxvl.  (1839),  pi  685. 

felspathlc  ash,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  volcanic  ash,  with  much  felspar  in 
its  composition. 

"  Occasionally  thia  feJ^pnthii^  mh,  nblch  Is  separated 
into  thick  beds  .  .  .'—Murchiton  :  SUuria,  cb.  itt 

fel'-Stone,  s.    [Eug.,  &c.  fel(spar),  and  stone.] 
Gevl. :    A  rock  consisting   of   felspar   and 
quartz. 

"Boulders  of  felsnatblc  rocks,  varying  from  coarse 
breccia,  tuff,  or  ashes,  to  coiiijiact  /eWone. "— §uar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  xxxvi.  (18T9),  p.  435. 


fSlt,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.     [Feel,  v.] 

felt,  "  feelte,  0.     [Out.  viU;  Ger.  fUz;  8w.  A 
Dan.  fill ;  Gr.  wi\tK  {pilos)  —  felt ;  IjaX.  pilleus, 
pileus  =  a  felt  hat.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  kind  of  cloth  or  stuff  made  of  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  uniterl,  without  weaving,  by 
rolling,  beating,  and  pressure. 

"  It  were  &  <lell<»it4.-  strHtagem  to  sbo« 
A  troui>of  tior»e  with/'U.' 

Hl'ukrtit. :  Lear,  i*  C 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 
•  3.  A  skin,  a  hide. 

"To  know  whether  iibeep  beiouud  or  not,  tte  tfaat 
the/e(i  be  loose."— J/ortlTTiar;  Uugltandry. 
n.  Technically: 
\.  Bot.:  The  Creeping  Wheat-grasd. 


"  This  soil,  if  not  regularly  cleaned  bv  ijaatlirln?  and 

'" '*-..-.    -    .  -    .  ^j,j  v.\ut  thf  c 

„--_, , Uttl 

Kiaaa ■'—/'.  Fintry  :  Statist.  Aci 


cro]w  of  turuiiMi,  In  aiit  to  lie  overrun  u  itti  t\\v  crreiilng 
wbeat^graM,  koowii  uy  the  vulifar  nanit-  ui  /rit  m  \t\i\- 


2.  Print. :  The  felted  cloth  on  which  paper 
is  couched  and  carried  in  the  paper-making 
machine.  The  cloth  on  wliich  the  paper  is 
couched  fTora  the  making  cylinder  is  known 
as  the  making  felt ;  others  as  carrying  felts, 
first  felt,  second  felt,  &c.  Ai>purtenanees  of 
the  felt  are  technically  known  as  felt-washers, 
felt-rollers,  Ac. 

felt-carpet,  s.  A  carj^t  whose  fibres  am 
not  spun  or  woven,  but  are  associated  by  the 
felting-process. 

felt-grain,  s. 

Wood-work  :  The  grain  of  wood  whose  direc- 
tion is  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  ;  the  direc- 
tion of  the  medullary  rays  in  oak  and  soiiu 
other  timber. 

*  felt-gravel,  s. 

Med.  :  Tlie  sandy  gravel. 

"  Before  his  death  be  was  turmented  with  the  felt- 
gravel,  which  be  bare  most  patiently."— S/wrinKwtfi 
ffUt.  i:  101. 

felt-hat.  8.    A  hat  made  of  felted  wool. 

felt  moulds,  s.  pi 

Bot. :  Fungi  of  the  sub-order  AutennarieaB. 

iSlt,  v.t,    [Felt,  s.] 

1.  To  make  into  cloth  by  rolling,  beating, 
and  pressure. 

"  The  aame  wool  one  man  /tits  into  a  hat.  another 
weaves  it  Into  cloth,  anotber  into  k-envj."  —  Bale  : 
Origin  <^  Mankind. 

2.  To  cover  with  felt :  as,  the  cylinder  of  an 
engine,  a  roof,  &c. 

*  To  make  of  felt. 

"  Hii  weren  sockes  In  here  ahoo,  said  felted  botaa 
above,"  Polit.  Songt.  p.  33D, 

*  fSlf-er,  v.t.     [A  frequent,  from  Jfe'/(q.v.).] 
To  mat  or  clot  together  like  felt. 

"  WAfeltertd  locks,  that  on  bis  bosom  fell. 
On  rugged  mountain  briers  and  thorns  resemble.' 
Fairfax :  Godfrey  of  Bullogne,  bk,  iv.  (  7. 

felt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&  8.    [Felt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  making  felt ;  the  process  by 
which  wool  is  felted. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  the  felt  is  made  ; 
felt. 

n.  Wood-worTcing  :  The  splitting  or  sawing 
timber  by  the  felt-grain  (q.v.). 

felf-ma-ker,  s.    [Eng.  felt,  and  maker.]   One 
whose  business  is  to  make  felt. 

•■Whom  hi  their  childhood  I  bound  forth  to /«(« 
makert."—Bcaum.    £  Fief.  :    Wit  at  i^eferal  11'ea/toni; 


•fgl'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  Fr./ew(re. 
from  Lat.  Jiltrinn.]  [Felt,  s.]  A  kind  of 
cuirass  made  of  wood  or  felt. 

•  fSlt'-rite,  s.    [Probably  a  com^ition  of  the 

Lat.  nanie/eZ  terrfr.] 
Bot.  :  The  Small  Centaury. 

fSlt'-wort,  s.    [Eng,  felt,  and  wort ;  from  the 
felty  character  of  tbe  leaves.) 
Bot. :  Verbascvm  Thapsus. 

fe-liic'-ogi,  s.  [Itsl.  feluca,  from  Arab,  fulk  = 
a  ship.]  *A  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and 
lateen  sails  ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  carrying 
eigiit  to  twelve  oars  on  each  side,  and  is  used 


Cate.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thSre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go,  pot. 
or,  wore.  WQlf.  work.  wh6,  son ;   mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  tuU. ;   try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  kw. 


felwort— fen 
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where  great  speed  is  requirerl.     They  are  not 
decked.     TIk-  cutwater  terminates  iti  a  long 


beak.  They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  adjacent  waters  for  coasting  voyages,  but 
are  rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

"  Do  you  see  that  Livornese  felucca  f  " 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  v. 

fSl'-wort,  s.    [Feltwort.] 

i&  male.   *  fe-mal,  *  fe-mel,  *  fe-mele, 

*  fem-male.  s.  &  o.     [Fr./emelk^  from  Lat 
Jhiu:!!a  =  a  young  woman,  dimin.  of  fcmina  =■ 
a  woman.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  the  sex  which  con- 
ceives and  bears  young  ;  a  she. 

•'  If  he  offer  it  of  the  herd,  whether  it  be  male  or 
femitle,  be  shall  offer  it  without  blemish." — Leritictti 
Hi.  I. 

2.  Bot.  :  That  plant  which  hears  the  pistil 
and  receives  the  pollen  of  the  male  flower. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Belonging  to  that  sex  which  conceives 
and  bears  young ;  not  male. 

■'  With  that  com  out  of  the  west 
K  female  ape."  Octovian,  309. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female 
■ex  ;  cliaracteristic  of  females. 

*'  If  by  nfemale  hand  he  had  foraeen 
He  waa  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 
The  liwce  »nd  double  axe  of  the  fair  warrior  queeo  " 
f}ryden  .   Oi-id ;  Sfetamorphosei  wi. 

3.  Soft,  feminine,  delicate,  weak. 

II.  Bot. :  Pistillate  ;  having  pistils  and  no 
atamen. 

%  For  the  difference  between  female  and 
fiminine,  see  Feminine. 

female  oomel-tree,  5. 

Bot.:  Cornus  sanguinea. 

female-dragons,  5. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Water-draoons  (q.v.). 

female-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Aspleninm  Filix /emina. 

female-flower,  s.    [Female,  A.  2.] 

female-hemp.  s. 

Bot. :  Canmibis  satlva. 

female-joint,  s.  The  socket  or  faucet- 
piece  of  a  spigot-and-faucet  joint. 

female -labour,  s. 

Polit.  Econ.  £  Law:  The  labour  of  women. 
This  is  regulated  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  most  important  limitation  being 
that  since  March,  1843.  it  has  been  illegal  to 
employ  women  or  girls  in  mines  and  collieries. 
TFactory  Acts.] 

female-pimpemeU  s. 

Bot.  :  Anagallis  arvensis. 

female-plant,  s.     [Female,  A.  2.] 

female-rhymes,  s.  pi. 

Pros. :  Double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  in  which 
two  syllables,  one  accented  and  the  other  un- 
accented, correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 
They  are  so  called  because  they  end  in  a  weak 
or  feminine  syllable  :  thus,  fable,  table  ;  TnotioUf 
notion,  are  female  rhymes. 

"The  fem4ilf:-rhy^nf$  are  in  use  with  the  Italian  in 
every  liue,  with  theSititiiiard  jiromiscuoualy,  and  with 
the  French  alternately,  as  appears  from  the  Alariqiie, 
the  I'ucelle.  or  any  of  their  later  poems."— />ryd«»; 
Preftice  to  Anmu  Miraliitis. 


female-screw,  s. 

M'xh. :  Tlie  spiral-headed  cavity  into  which 
another  screw  works  ;  a  screw  having  grooves 
or  channels  in  which  the  thread  of  another 
screw  works. 

t  female-system,  \ 

Bot.:  The  pistil,  the  gynseceum. 

*  fe -mal  ist,  5.  [Eng.  /e?rMt/(e) ;  -ist.]  One 
devoted  to  the  female  sex  ;  a  ladies'  man,  a 

gallant. 

"Courting  her  smoothly  like  a  femnlltt." 

Marston.    [Ooodrich  A  Porter.) 

"fe-mal'-it-}^,  s.  [Eng. /ema/<c) ;  -iiy.]  Fe- 
lualc  natinc. 

'•  Myolijectiiiii  wasAll  owing  to /fl»iaJi/i/."—A'icAar<f- 
son :  .VJr  V.  (Iranduon.  vL  154. 

*  fe'-mal-ize,  u.^  [Kng.  femal(e) ;  -ize.]  To 
make  female,  feminine,  or  effeminate. 

"  ITpou  the  model  of  tho  other  femfiUzed  vlrtnea." 
—  Lord  fiha/teabnry     Characteristics,  pt.  iii. 

feme-cov -ert,  femme-cov'-crt,  s.    [Fr.] 
/,'()/•;  A  marri.'d  woman;  a  woman  under 
covert  of  lier  liusband. 

fem -er-ell,  fom'-er-ell,  s.    tPr.  fumerelle. 

from  fumer  =  to  smoke  ;  Lat  fumu3  =  smoke] 

vlrc/(. ;  A  louvre,  lantern,  or  covering  placed 

on  the  roof  of  a  kitchen,  hall.  &c.,  for  the 

purpose  of  ventilation  or  the  escape  of  smoke. 

feme -sole.  fSm'me-sole,  s.  [Fr]  An 
unmarried  or  single  woman. 

femme-sole  merchant,  s.  A  woman 
who,  by  the  custom  of  London,  cariies  on  a 
tmde  on  her  own  account. 

*  fem'-i-cide,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman, 
and  ca-do  =  to  kill.]    The  murder  of  a  woman. 

*  fem'-i-na-9y,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -cy.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

*  fgm'-i-nal,  a.     [Lat.  fcminal is,  from  femina 

=  a  woman. 1     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman, 
or  women  ;  female. 

"  For  wealth,  or  fame,  or  honoar  feminat." 

West :  .ibuse  of  Travelling. 

*  £^m-i-nil'-i-ty.    s.      [Eng.  feminal;   -ity.] 

Female  nature. 

"If  in  the  miuorily  of  uatural  vigour  the  parts  of 
femi'vtlUy  t;tke  phice,  upuu  the  increase  or  growth 
'thereof  the  maaculiue  appears."— Browwie  ;  Vidgar  Er- 
TOUTS,  bk.  Iii.,  ch  xvit 

*  fem'-i-nato.  a.    [Lat.  feminatus,  from  femina 

=  a  woman.]    Feminine. 

*  fem'-ine,  a.  [Lat.  femina  =  a  woman.] 
Womanly,  effeminate. 

•'  In  Xerxes  was  to  be  seene  a  kinde  ot  femine  fear- 
ta\utaa."—Ooldynfj:  Justine,  to.  IB. 

*  fem-i-ne'-i-t^,-''.     [hat.  femina  =  a  woman ; 

Eng.  suff.  -ity.]    Female  nature  ;  feminality. 

"  To  her  mind  they  lacked  femineily." — C.  Jteade : 
Cloister  *  Hearth,  ch-  IxviiL 

"  fem-i-nes'-9en9e,  s.  [Lat.  femina  =  a 
woman.]  The  pos.-iession  or  assumption  of 
certain  male  characteristics  by  the  female. 

'  fem'-in-ile,  a.  [Formed  from  Lat.  femina 
=;  a  woman,  on  analogy  of  virile,  from  vir, 
&c.]    Feminine. 


fem'-i-nine,  *  fem-1-nyne,  *  fem-y-nyn, 
*  fem-y-nyne,  a.  k  s.  [Fr.  fhnini}!,  frum 
Lht.  feminiiLHs,  (vom  feinina  =  a  woman  ;  Sp. 
femenino  ;  Voit.  fe^niniiw  ;  lis.].  femminino.\ 

A,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman  ;  womanly; 
like  or  l>econiing  to  a  woman. 

"  There  was  no  want  uf  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness 
ia  her  conversation." — ilacaidny :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xi. 

2.  Wholly  with  a  bad  meaning  when  applied 
to  a  man  ;  effeminate. 

"  But  Niuus  )>eiug  esteemed  no  man  of  war  at  all, 
but  altogether  feminine,  ntid  subjected  to  ease  and 
delicacy,  there  is  uu  |irobahitity  in  that  opiiiiuii."— 
RiiMgh:  Hist,  of  the  WoTld,  bk.  ii..  ch.  i..  §  l. 

3.  Soft,  tender,  delicate. 

II.  Oram. :  Having  the  form  of  a  word  deno- 
ting a  female  ;  denoting  the  gender  of  nouns 
reallv  or  hypothettcally  female. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  f<-mnle ;  a  woman  ;  the 
female  sex. 

"  Fill  the  world  at  once 


^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  femi- 
nine, female,  and  effemimite, :  "  Fevuile  is  said 
of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  sex.  FtmaU  is  ojtposed  to 
male,  feminine  to  masculine.  In  the  female 
characiter  we  expect  to  find  that  which  is 
feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and 
habits,  have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the 
essayists  from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the 
l)resent  perio<l.  The  feminine  is  natural  to  the 
female  ;  tlie  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 
Afeniiiiini'  air  and  voice,  winch  is  truly  grate- 
ful to  tlie  (il».<T\L'r  in  the  one  sex,  is  an  odiou^ 
mark  of  fffrmituvy  in  the  other.  Beauty  and 
delicacy  are  feminine  properties  ;  robustness 
and  vigour  are  masculine  properties  :  the 
former,  therefore,  when  discovered  in  a  man, 
entitle  him  to  the  epithet  of  e/eminate."(CVa66; 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fSm'-i-nine-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  feminine  ;  -ly.} 
In  a  feminine  manner  ;  as  becomes  a  woman. 

"  So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 
Another  sex.  "  B\iron  :  Lara,  L  27. 

*  fem'-i-nin-ism,  s.     [Eng.  femxninifi) ;  -ism. 

The  quality  or  stite  of  being  feminine  or  fe 
male. 

*  fem-i-iun'-i*ty,    *  fem-i-nin'-i-tee,  s. 

[Eng.  feminin(e) ;    -ity.]      The    qualities    or 
manners  becoming  a  woman. 

*  fem'-i-ni^m,  s.  [Lat.  femin(a)  —  a  woman  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ism.]  The  quality  or  state  of  a 
female. 

"  fe-min'-i-ty,  *  fe-mln-1-tee.  s.  [Lat. 
femina  =  a  woman ;  Eng.  suff.  -ity.]  The 
qualities  becoming  a  woman  ;  womankind. 

"  Committed  her,  yfostered  to  he. 
And  trained  up  in  tvew  Jeminitee." 

Spenser:  F.  q..  III.  vi.  5L 

*  fom'-l-nize,  i\  t.     [Lat.  fern  in(a)  =  a  woman  ; 

Eng.  suff.  -ize.]    To  make  womanish,  or  efiemi- 

nate. 

"  The  serpent  aaid  to  ihefeminusd  Adam,  Wl.y  ar« 
joaaoileiauieJ"— Afore  :ConJectuTaCal>bal.{inmi.p.iS. 

f@m'-dr-al,  a.  [Low  Lat.  femoralis,  from  Lat. 
femur  (genit.  femoris)  =  a  thigh  ;  Fr.  femoral; 
Sp.  femoral.  ]    Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

femoral-artery,  s. 

Anat. :  That  portion  of  the  artery  of  the 
lower  limb  which  lies  in  the  upper  two-thirda 
of  the  thigh. 

fe'-mur,  s.    [Lat.,  =  the  thigh.] 

1.  Anat.  :  In  vertebrate  animals  the  flret 
bone  of  the  leg  or  pelvic  extremity,  situated 
between  the  os  innominatum  and  the  tibia. 

2.  Arch. :  The  long,  flat,  projecting  face  be- 
tween each  channel  of  a  triglyph  in  the  Doric 
order. 

3.  Entom. :  The  third  joint  of  the  leg  ;  it  is 
long  and  generally  compressed. 

fen,  *  fenne,  "  venne,  s.  [A.S.fen;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  veen ;  Icel.  fen;  Goth. /ant;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fe7ini  =  mud.] 

1.  Low,  flat  and  wet  land  ;  a  marsh  or  moor  ; 
low-lying  land  covered  wholly  or  partially 
with  water,  and  producing  only  sedge  or  coarse 
grass. 

*■  The  remainder  was  believetl  to  consist  of  moor, 
forest,  Audfen.'—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  disease  affecting  hops  ;  it  is  caused  by 
a  quick-growing  fungus  or  mould. 

1[  Obvious  compound  :  Fen-born. 

fen-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vaccinium  Oxycoccos. 

fen-boat,  s.  a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  boat 
used  ill  the  feus. 

fen-cricl£et,  s.  Gryllolalpa  imlgaris,  also 
called  the  Mole-cricket,  from  its  digging  bole? 
for  itself  in  the  ground. 

fen-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Shoveller  (q.v.). 

fen-fire,  s.  Tlie  Will-o'-the-wisp,  an  ignia- 
fatuus. 

"Mocked  as  whom  the  fen-fire  leads," 

A.  C.  Swinbu7-ne :  Athens. 

fen-fowl,  s.  Any  species  of  fowl  which 
frequents  fens. 

fen-goose,  s. 

Oruith.  :  Aiis'-r  ferns,  the  Gray-lag  goose, 
from  its  frequenting  fens. 


hSUt  b^;  poi^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  chin,  benph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =  f. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  - sion  -  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious.  -slous  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &> .  -  bel.  dgl. 
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fen-grapes,  s. 

Bot. :  yacciiiiuvi  Oxycoccos. 

flsn-land.,  s.  Marshy,  low-lyiii^land ;  a  fen. 

"Friiin  tlie  niountftliis,  iiinoi-K.  timl  ffJt-lantls.' 

Lonafelloto:  Hang  itf  Biawathtu    llDtrod.) 

fen-rue,  s. 

Bot.:  Thalictrum Jlavum. 

"  fen-sucked,  a.  Sucked  up  or  drawn 
from  fens  or  marshes. 

"  You/tmsuctced  fogB,  drawu  by  the  i>owerful  hud. 
To  lall  and  blast  her  pride  ! " 

Sfuiketl>.  :  Lear,  II.  4. 

fl6n9e,  "  fens,  ""  fense,   *  fcnss,  s.     [An 

abliieviatiou  for  defence  (4.V.)  ] 
I.  Ordinary  Jxinguage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Protet-tion,  guard,  defence,  or  security 
■gaiubt  attack. 

"Be  wa^  fully  tbe/e/uand  tbefyDstalT 
or  all  the  tulkea  of  Troy.' 

I>e»l r action  t^f  Troy,  7.363. 

(2)  That  whicli  serves  to  inclose  aud  protect 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  to  keep  c:ittle  from  stray- 
ing :  a  structure  on  the  boundary  of  a  lut, 
fleUl.  or  estate,  to  keep  off  intruders  or  to  act 
as  a  screen :  es,  a  wall,  a  hedge,  a  paling,  a 
bank,  a  line  of  rails  or  j'osts,  &c. 

•'  lu  front,  near  the  edge  of  the  moniM.  were  Bonie 
/ence»i>\\tot  which  a  bretist-wurk  waa  without  diffi- 
culty coiiHtructed."— J^ac<i(J(ii/  .•  Bitt.  Ena.,  ch.  xvii. 

(3)  The  ait  of  using  the  sword,  or  fencing  ; 
skill  in  fencing  or  sword -exercise  ;  the  art  of 
self-defence  with  a  sword. 

"  I  bruised  1117  abin  the  other  day.  with  playlug  at 
sword  ami  dagger  with  a  oiaster  of  fence," —iihaktvip. : 
Uerry  Wivei  0/  Witid&or,  L  1. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Skill  or  adroitness  in  meeting  and  de- 
feating theattacks  of  an  opponent  in  argument. 

(2)  A  guard,  defence,  or  protection  of  any 
kind. 

"Whatever  disregard  certain  modem  refliiets  of 
morality  may  attempt  to  thi-ow  on  all  the  iiistttiiUii 
meaiiB  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  loviust 
view  be  coiiiiidered  as  tlie  oul-guarda  aud  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct."— Bf(M>. 

(3)  A  purchaser  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
{Slang.) 

*  (4)  The  act  of  opening  a  court,  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

"The  afflrmatioun  and  fevcc  of  the  court,  thatna 
man  t^k.  speech  upon  baud,  without  leftVe  aaklt  and 
ohteniV— Bal four :  Practicks.  p.  273. 

IL  Tecknically: 

1.  frun.:  The  arm  of  the  hammer-spring  of  a 
gun-lock. 

2.  Locks. :  An  arm  or  projection  which  enters 
the  gates  of  the  tuniVilers  when  tliey  are  ad- 
justed in  proper  position  and  coincidence,  and 
at  other  times  prevents  such  raoveineutof  the 
dog.  stump,  or  other  obstructing  member  as 
•would  i-ermit  the  retraction  of  the  bolt.  In 
common  tumbler-locks  the  fence  forms  the 
obstructing  medium  between  the  bolt  and  the 
tumblers,  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the 
former  when  the  tumbler-gates  are  not  in  co- 
incidence. 

3.  Wood-work. :  An  adjustable  guard-jdate 
or  edge  on  a  gauge,  or  on  a  grooving,  banding, 
plough,  fillister,  or  reglet  plane,  by  which  the 
distance  of  the  groove  from  the  guide-edge  is 
regulated.  A  straiglit  edge  on  the  work-t-able 
of  a  circular,  band,  or  scroll  saw,  or  of  a  plan- 
ing, moulding,  or  mortising  machine.  It  acts  as 
a  gauge  and  guide,  and  is  adjustable  to  any  re- 
quired distance  from  the  tool. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betvveen  fence, 
guard,  and  security  :  "  The  fence  in  the  proper 
sense  is  an  inatiimate  object,  the  guard  is  a 
living  agent :  the  former  is  of  permanent 
utility,  the  latter  acts  to  a  partial  extent :  in 
the  figurative  sense  they  retain  the  same  dis- 
tinction. Modesty  is  a  fence  to  a  woman's 
■virtue  :  the  love  of  the  subject  is  the  monarch's 
greatest  safeguard.  .  .  .  The  gward  only  stands 
at  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  evil : 
the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it  locks 
up  with  firmness.  A  gmxrd  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  everything  that  may  have  an 
ovil  ftitention  or  tendency  ;  the  security  rather 
lecures  the  possession  of  what  one  has,  aud 
prevents  a  loss."    (Crahh  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

TI  Ring-fence :  A  fence  which  completely  en- 
tircles  an  estate. 

fence-jack,  s.  A  lever  jack  adapted  for 
lifting  the  corner  or  lock  of  a  worm-fence  in 
onier  to  lay  in  a  new  bnttoni-rail,  a  fence- 
chunk,  or  a  stone.    (American.) 


fence -montb,  s.  Tlie  fawning  month 
during  which  deej-hunting  is  forbidden  ;  a 
dcrence-montli  (q.v.).  It  begins  iibout  June  9, 
and  lasts  till  July  'J.  Thtre  are  also  teiKM-- 
jnonths  for  various  kinds  of  fishes,  as  trout, 
salmon,  6:c. 

fence-post,  s.  A  piece  of  timber  or  a 
sti  nctuie  of  other  material,  planted  vertically 
in  the  ground,  to  iiold  jiauels  of  a  fence. 

Fence-post  driver:  A  device  like  a  trip- 
hammer or  pile-driver,  mounted  upon  wheels, 
and  used  for  driving  fence-po.sts  which  have 
been  previously  shari)encil.  After  the  hiitnnicr 
attains  its  hfight,  the  rope  is  cast  otT  suddenly 
and  the  hammer  drops. 

fence-school, «.  The  same  as  Fencino- 
SCHOOL  (cj.v.). 

"What  country  fente-xchoal  didst  thou  leam  tluit 
a,tt"—Ittau.ni.  *  Flet. :  Am^  &  no  King,  i,  \. 

f@n9e,  *  fense,  *fenss,  v.%.  &  i.    [Fence,  s.\ 
A,  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 
*  I.  To  guard,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"WailB  hire  are  men  Vfho  fence  their  cities  more 
Tlian  Meptujie  when  he  duth  lu  ajountami  ruar." 
Ifruntynoud  :  Speech  tff  Caledmtia. 

t  2.  To  ward  or  keep  off. 

"  Yon  houBflhold  6r. 
Agoardiiui  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast." 

IVvrdiiourlh :  Excitrtion.  bit.  vili. 

3.  To  inclose  or  secure  by  a  fence  of  any 
kind,  as  a  lu^lge,  wall,  &c 
II*  Figuratively : 

1.  To  protect,  to  fortify,  to  surround. 

"  Ifericed  it  round  with  gidlnjit  institutes."* 

Jtmiyton:  PrmccM,  V.  382. 

2.  To  inclose  in  any  way  ;  to  envelop. 

"Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  slitn  andflesli.uidliast 
fenced  me  with  boues  aud  siuews." — Job  x.  lU 

3.  Toward  or  parry  byargumentorreasouing. 
S*  Intransitive: 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  practise  the  art  of  fencing ;  to  exercise 
in  the  use  of  weapons. 

2.  To  be  skilled  in  fencing. 

3.  To  fight  or  contend  ;  to  struggle. 

"They/OTicp  and  push.  and.  pushinc,  loudly  roar. 
Their  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  nathed  in  gore." 
Drytien :  Virgil ;  Georgia  iii.  843,  »4*. 

4.  To  raise  a  fence ;  to  guard. 

IL  Fig.  :  To  endeavour  to  parry  arguments 
or  questions  by  equivocating  ;  to  equivocate. 

1[  (1)  To  fenu  a  court:  To  open  the  Parlia- 
meut,  or  a  court  of  law.  This  was  anciently 
done  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  use 
of  a  particular  fonn  of  words. 

"The  queiue  and  Mouseonr  Dosell  roadfrodelin  lyk- 
mauuer  Lo  the  tul booth,  and  reiuaiued  thairanequhill 
till  the  parliiuneut  wva  fenced." — PiUcoUie:  Cron., 
p.  bli- 

(2)  To  fence  tlie  Lord's  Table,  or  the  Tahles: 
To  give  directions  to  tliose  who  desit^'u  to 
comiuunicjite,  after  wliat  is  denominated  tiie 
Action  Sermon.    {Scotch.) 

"Thereafter,  he  fenceth.  and  openeth  the  tables, '— 
Pardo'-an,  p.  140. 

fen9ed,  a.    [Eng. /e7ic(e);  'ed.\    Fortified;  in- 
closed with  a  feuce. 

"  Also  he  built  Beth-horon  theupperand  Beth-horon 
the  nether. /eiicct/ cities  with  walls,  gates,  and  hara " — 
2  Chron.  viii.  5. 

'*  fgn'9e-fal,  a.     [;Eng.  fence ;  -fnl(t).}    Afford- 
ing defence ;  defensive. 

"  High  o'er  his  head  he  held  hia  fenc^ful  shield-' 

JtVjf;  Education. 

*  fSn'^e-less,  a.    [Eng.  fence  ;  -less.] 

1.  Without  defence  or  protection ;  unde- 
fended, defenceless. 

"  Nor  dceiu  that  from  thy/ence?eM  throne. 
Strength  aud  security  are  flovr-u,'* 

Sfotc :  Murinion,  v.    (Introd.) 

2.  Open  :  as,  the  fenceless  ocean, 

fen'-^er,  s.    [Eng. /enc(e);  -cr.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  One  who  understands  the  art  of  fencing; 
one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  or  foil. 

"  They  say  he  has  been  fencer  to  the  Sophy."  — 
Shakvsf. :  Twelfth  yight,  lit  4. 

2.  A  builder  of  fences. 

IL  Hunt.:  A  horse  wliich  is  good  at  leaping 
fences. 

"The  accomplished/cwfr  has  uo  chance  of  proving 
his  auperlority  over  the  half -educated  racehorse,"— 
l-\eld,  JaiL  :;8.  1882. 

fen'-9i-'ble,   *  fen-sa-bill,   *  fen-sa-ble, 

a.Sas.    [Eng. /t'"cc;  -u'^V.] 


A.  As  adjective : 

•  I.  Ordinary  Langxuige : 

1.  Capable  of  defence. 

"  Witli  thnme  aue  thousand  and  nm  of  /tfitioMO 
mtii-'^iiauf  Collyear,  32y 

2.  Capable  of  being  defended  ;  fit  for  de- 
fence. 

'•  No  iort  bofenciitle  nor  wal*  so  stronft" 

SfMiuer:  F.  it.,  in.  X.  10, 

n.  Mil. :  Employed  for  the  defence  of  ft 
country  from  invasion,  but  not  liable  to  bf 
sent  to  serve  out  of  the  country. 

"  The/*Hci6?«  r^inienti  received  higher bouutiei  (01 
limited  service."— MintZ/iam  .  tipr-rch.  April  8.  lBr>*. 

B,  As  suhst. :  A  soldier  einjiloyed  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  country  from  invasion,  but  not 
liable  to  serve  abroad. 

"The  most  prominent  of  these  objectionable  esti- 
mates WHS  ihat  of  the  HLkux  fencMM."^Windltam  : 
speech.  Feb.  26,  1806. 

fen9'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fence,  r.] 

A^  k  "R.  As  j)r.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (8e« 
the  verb). 
C  As  suhntantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  making  or  constmcldng  fences. 

"All  this  j.roviBion  of  foslv. fencing,  stoolng,  plant- 
ing, were  nothing  without  a  coutinuall  overalght  "— 
Bp.  BaU :  Scnnon  (162«J- 

2.  The  materials  of  which  fences  are  made. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  using  a  sword  or  foil  in 
attack  or  defence. 

4.  A  fence  ;  a  protection  or  gnard  round  any 
dangerous  j'ieceof  machinery;  bratticing. 

5.  Equivocation ;  parrying  of  argument  or 
reasoning. 

"  Alter  \oag/encfng  pushed  aeamst  a  walL" 

Dryden ;  Bind  A  Panther.  U.  Oi. 

f  endng-gainge,   s.     An   i  m  pi  em  c  n  t    to 

space  and  hold  nails  against  a  board  while 
nailing  them. 

fencing-master,  s.  A  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  the  art  of  lencing. 

fencing  -  nailt  s.  A  heavy  nail  of  its 
class,  adai)ted  for  fastening  on  fencing-boards. 
The  nails  made  for  this  purjiose  are  nearly 
twice  the  weight  of  the  common  nails  of  the 
same  num  Iters. 

fencing-scliool,  s.    A  place  where  the 

art  ut  fencing  is  taught. 

"  You  little  think  he  wat  vAfctxinj-tchool 
At  four  o  clock  this  momiufe-." 

Mwiiinger:  Old  Laic,  ill.  - 

*  fSnd  (1),  *  fend-en,  *  fende»  v.t.  &  i.    [An 
abbreviation  of  defend  (q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Langttage : 

1.  To  defend  ;  to  guard ;  to  protect. 

"  He  com  right  son  Sormundie  to/cide." 

Unberl  de  iSrunne.  p.  IW- 

2.  To  keep  off;  to  ward  off ;  to  shut  or  keep 
out. 

•'Ye  had  aye  a  good  roof  ower  your  head  to  fend  atf 
the  weather."— ^of( ;  AJiU<iiuiry,  cii.  xxxvii. 

3.  To  support,  to  maintain, 

"  But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 

Tiifmid  my  uieo  and  nie." 
BattU  9f  Otterboume.  Border  MimtreUy.  L  Stt. 

IL  ^aut.  :  To  protect  with  fenders. 

B.  Intransitii'e  : 

1.  To  dispute ;  to  parry  or  shift  off  a  charge. 
&c. 

"The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being 
able  lo  fend  and  prove  with  them."— ioc*€. 

2.  To  make  shift  for.    (Followed  by /or.) 

"  Fended  weel  for  ye  on  the  illta  days  besldea"— 
Scott :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  vlL 

*f^nd(2),  v.^    [Fand.]    To  try,  to  tempt. 

*  fend  (1),  fen,  s.    [Fend  (l),  v.] 

1.  The  shift  which  one  makes  for  oneself, 
whether  for  sustenance,  or  in  any*  other  re- 
spect. To  make  a  fend,  to  do  any  work,  or 
continue  in  any  situation  with  some  degree  of 
difficulty. 

"  Sefend  he  fyndis  quhiddir  away  to  wend.      ^ 
Nor  on  quhat  wyae  hym  self  he  may  defend. 

Dougliti:  Virgil, **6.  t^ 

2.  Provisions  in  a  general  sense. 
*fend-full,a.  Full  ofshifta  or  expedients. 

*  fend  (2),  s.    [Fiend.] 

*  fend'-a9e,  s.    [O.  Fr.]    A  protection  for  the 
throat,  afterwards  replaced  by  the  gorget. 

I  fend'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fejid  (1),  v. ;  -er.]    One  whd 
or  that  which  serves  to  defend,  protect,  or 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,   pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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ward  off  aiiytliiiig  luirtful  or  dangerous  ;  used 
especially  of 

1.  A  piece  of  furniture,  usually  of  iron  or 
brass,  placed  on  the  hearth  to  preveut  coals 
from  the  fire  from  rolling  into  the  room. 

2.  An  uinight  timber  pluceti  against  the  i'dgf^ 
of  a  I'icr,  dock-wall,  or  wliarf,  to  i>rcve]it 
injmy  to  the  wall  by  the  contact  of  vessels, 
drift,  or  floating  ice;  a  fender-pile. 

3.  A  mass  of  old  roi)e  stuffed  into  a  heavy, 
open  net  made  of  rope,  and  ]>laced  between 
the  sides  of  a  vessel  and  the  quay  or  pier  witli 
which  it  is  about  to  collide,  in  order  to  deaden 
the  blow  and  prevent  injury  to  either  of  tho 
contacting  objects  ;  a  small"  pad  hung  at  tlie 
aides  of  a  boat  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  A  piece  of  oak  on  a  vessel's  side  to  pro- 
tect it  from  chafing  by  objects  which  are  bbiug 
hoisted  aboard  ;  a  fender-beam. 

5.  A  rub-plate  on  the  bed  of  a  waggon  or 
carriage,  to  take  the  rub  of  the  wheel  when 
the  vehicle  is  being  turned  sharjily. 

6.  An  attachment  to  a  plough  to  keep  clods 
of  earth  from  rolling  on  to  the  young  corn. 

7.  A  structure  of  wood  placed  across  a  road 
under  repairs,  to  keep  ofl'  or  divert  the  traffic, 

fender-beam,  '^. 

1.  The  horizontal  beam  into  which  the  posts 
of  a  saw-mill  gate  are  framed  at  top. 

2.  The  inclined  advance  piece  of  an  ice- 
breaker. 

3.  A  beam  suspended  over  a  vessel's  side  to 
ward  off  ice  and  preserve  the  planking  and 
ebeathiug  of  the  vessel. 

fender-bolt*  s. 

Shifi-huild, :  A  bolt  having  a  large  head, 
wJiich  i)rojects  fioni  the  planking  and  serves  as 
a  fender  to  save  the  planks  from  being  bruised. 

fender-pile,  s.    [Fender  (2).] 

fender-post,  s.  One  of  the  guiding  stan- 
chions of  a  saw-gate. 

fender-Stop,  s. 

Rail.  Eiig. :  A  structure  at  the  end  of  a  line 
of  rails,  to  stop  the  carriages  or  an  engine. 

fiend  -ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Fend  (1),  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  d'  particip.  adj . :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  stihstantive : 

1,  The  act  of  defending,  guarding,  or  pro- 
tecting. 

2.  Provision ;  providing  against  vrant. 

*■  Fire  and  fendina.  meat  Mid  cl.iith  :  aud  sit  Hvv  and 
caimy  by  tbe  lireaide."— ifort  ;  Aiuiquary.  clu  vIl 

•  fend-liche,  a.  [Mid.  Eug./eurf  =  fiend,  and 
licht:  —  like. J     Fieudlike,  fiendish. 

f&nd'-y,  fen-die,  o.  (Eng.  fend  (1),  s. ;  -y, 
-ie.  ]  Good  at  providing  tor  oneself  in  a  strait ; 
full  of  shifts  or  expedients. 

"  Evan  oikened  the  convei-sation  with  a  panepj-ric 
upon  Alice,  who,  lieaaid,  was  both  canny  nnd/e«i/i/." — 
Scott :   Waverley,  ch.  xviii, 

*lSn'-el,  s.    [Fennel.] 

*  fen'-er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  /eneratvt,  par.  par. 
of  femro  =  to  lend  on  usury ;  feiuis  (geiiit. 
feneris)  =  interest.)  To  put  money  to  usury. 
(Cockeram.) 

fSn-er-a'-tlon»  $.  [Fr.  JeneratUm^  from  Lat. 
/tiieiatio,  from  feneratus,  pa.  par,  of /e/iero.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  lending  money  on 
usury. 

2.  Usury  ;  interest  on  money  lent. 

"The  hare  figured  not  only  iJiislllauiiiiity  and  tiiui 
dity  from  its  teiiiiiei.  imt  /r^neraXion  ot  uauiy  fjoui  iLa 
fecuiJtlity  aud  auiierretitioQ.""— Broicne."  Vulgar  Er- 
rouri.  hk.  Ui.,  ch.  xvii. 

*fen-er-a'-tioils,  a.  [hRt.  fe-neratus,  pa.  par. 
uf/c*icro.]    Of  or  belonging  to  usur>-.    (Ash.) 

|Sn~es-tel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  dimin.  of  fenestra  = 
a  window.] 

1.  Arch  :  The  niche  at  the  side  of  an  altar 
containing  the  piscina,  and  sometimes  also 
the  credence. 

2.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  fo.ssil  funnel  or  fan- 
8ha})ed  Polyzoa,  the  type  of  the  family  Fenes- 
tellidie. 

^n-es-tel'-li-dSB.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fenestelUa); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  .suH.  -i'^a*.] 

Zool.:  The  fan-corals,  a  family  of  Paheozoic 
Polyzoa,  commencing  in  the  Lower  Silurian, 


and  extending  to  the  Permian,  butespeciully 
cliaracteristic  of  the  Carl)oiuferous  rocks. 

fe-nes'-tra,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Arch.  :   A  window ;  an  opening  or  aper- 
tuj'e  into  a  ]>lace, 

2.  Anal. :  The  same 
as  Foramen  (q.v.). 

*fS-nes'-tral,  s.   [ltd 

feiu'strellu,  Jimin.  of /e 
nestra  =^  a  window.] 

L  A  small  window 

2.  Window  blinds  oi 
casements  closed  with 
pa])er  or  cloth  instead 
of  glass. 

fe-nes-tral,  f@-nes- 
trate,  «.'    [Lat,  f  m 
stndis.  from  fe^iestia  = 
a  window.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  window. 

"The  sepulchral  an <l/e«e. 
ftrtil  liiacriiitioiisof  the  several  p&risbw."— fip.  WhAol- 
ton  :  Kng.  Historiail  Library. 

II.  Technically: 

L  Bvt. :  Applied  to  leaves  in  which  tliere 
is  onh    1  net  uork  nf  lil  nnentous  like  cells 


FENESTRAL. 


FRNESTRATE. 
Leaves  of  the  Oaviraudra  Fene-stralis. 

formed,  the  spaces  beween  which  are  not  filled 
with  2>arenchyma,  thus  leaving  openings. 

"Tlie  iei>hiin  coiisiats  of  twolaiiu'llie.  Ft  sometimes 
exhihitd  i«i-foratiou8.  becoiniog/enejCrate. ' — Balfour: 
Dutaiiy,  5  55S. 

2.  Entorti. :  A  term  applied  to  the  naked 
hyaline  trausjiarent  spots  on  the  wings  of 
hutterfiips. 

fe-nes'-trat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  fenestratus,  pa.  ]>ar. 
offenestifj  =  to  furnish  with  windows  i  fenestra 
—  a  window.] 
Arch,:  Furnished  with  windows, 

fenestrated-membrane,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  term  ai>plied  to  that  form  of  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  middle  or  contractile  coat 
of  the  arteries,  in  which  it  presents  a  homo- 
geneous membrane,  the  meshes  of  which  ap- 
pear as  simple  perforations. 

fen-es-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  fenestratus,  pa. 
par.  ol  feittstro.] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  of  making  or  sup- 
plying with  windows. 

2.  Arch.  :  Fenestration  is,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  columuiation,  the  system  of  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  design  marked  by  windows. 
Fenestration  and  columniation  are  so  far  au- 
tagniiistic  and  irreconcilable,  that  fenestration 
eitlicr  interferes  with  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
columniation  with  insuhited  colunms,  as  iu  a 
portico  or  colonnade,  or  reduces  it,  as  in  the 
case  with  an  engaged  ortier,  to  something  qui  te 
secondary  and  merely  decorative.  Astylar 
and  fenestrated  ought,  therefore,  to  lie  merely 
convertible  t«rms  ;  but  as  they  are  not,  that 
of  Columnar  fenestrated  has  b*-'"'  -nvented.  to 
denote  tliat  nuMle  of  comitositi<t'.  which  unites 
fenestration  with  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
the  other.     (Weak.) 

*fe-nes'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  fO.  Fr.,  from  Lat. 
fenestra;  Fr.  feiiUre.]  A  window.  (P.  Plow- 
man,  0,317.) 

f6-nes'-triile,  s.  [Lat.  fentstrula,  dimin.  of 
fenestra  ~  a  window.] 

Zool, :  A  name  given  to  the  ovate  inter- 
spaces formed  by  tlie  intersecting  branches  of 
the  coencecium  of  poljzcia. 


•  fohg,  s.    (Fanq.) 

'  fen'-geld,  a.     [Eng.  fend  =  to  defend,  and 

ijtld  =  money.] 

Old  Uiw :  A  tax  or  impost  for  the  repelling 
of  enemies. 

f€n'-^te,'.'».  [Cf.  Gr.  <t>ryyo^  (phcngos)  =  light 
8j>lcndid  iu  lustre  ;  suit',  -ite  (il/i;j..)(q.v.).J 

Mill.:  A  species  of  transparent  alabaster, 
sometimes  used  for  windows. 

Fe'-^ni-an,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  Fenii ;  Ir 
Fiiiiina,  Fiona,  \>l,  of  Flmi,  /'"ia't  =  a  race  ol 
hiincs  celiibrated  in  Irish  mythical  histnry. 
MiKne  calls  tlieni  the  famous  Ftanna  Eirinn, 
or  Militia  of  Erin,  whose  achievements  fiu'med 
so  often  the  theme  of  our  ancient  nunances 
and  songs,  and  sjpeaks  of  Fenian  heroes  and 
Fenian  jiocms.  Their  leader  was  Finn,  or 
Fiona  Mac  Cumhal,  claimed  also  by  the  Scot- 
tish Celts,  who  c;illed  him  Fingnl,  as  in 
Fingals  Cave.  In  Gael,  is  also  Kiann  =:  a 
Fingalian,  a  giant.  (Moore:  Hist.  Ireland,  j-p. 
U5,  140,  141,  &C.)  The  date  of  Finn  Mac 
Cumhal  has  been  fixed  hypolhetically  at  a.d. 
213  to  2.y.i,  but  Mr.  Skene  believes  tiiat  he  and 
his  or;;anizatii»n  belonged  to  an  earlier  Irish 
race  than  tliat  which  now  inliabits  Ireland.] 

A.  As  subst,(Pt.):  An  Iri>;h  secret  society 
which  w;ia  fornu-d,  it  is  believed,  in  Ifeott,  in 
tha  United  State?"  by  tho  refugees  w  lu>  crossed 
the  Atlantic  alter  the  unsuccessful  outbreak 
of  1S48,  and  had  for  its  ol  ject  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  Government,  or  even  the  Saxona 
from  Ireland,  and  the  conversit»n  of  that 
island  into  an  indejiendent  republic.  Its 
originator  divided  it  into  district  clulis  called 
ciicles,  each  with  a  president  called  a  centre  ; 
the  whole  orgaiiization  being  ruled  over  by  a 
senate,  over  which  a  "head  centre"  presided. 
Its  members  had  to  take  an  uatli  before  Iteiiig 
entrusted  with  its  secrets.  In  January,  1864, 
they  began  to  attrat-t  notice  in  Ireland,  and 
the  next  year  some  of  them  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Between  18(35  and  lSij7  they 
made  various  outbreaks.  In  18t>6  they  cap- 
tured a  British  vessel,  and  made  a  raid  into 
Canada,  but  were  defeated  by  the  volunteers 
and  censured  by  President  Jnhnson.  In  lS(i7 
they  unsuccessfully  attemptetl  aji  attack  on 
Chester  Castle  in  England,  made  other  risings, 
aTid  on  December  13  blew  in  the  wall  ol 
Clerkeuwell  prison,  killing  and  wounding  a 
number  of  innocent  people  living  in  tlie  adja- 
cent houses.  A  second  Fenian  laid  into 
C;uiada  took  i>lace  iu  1870.  but  was  repelled 
by  the  militia.  The  basis  tor  all  the  Fenian 
operations  was  America,  where,  in  18(j5.  t>00 
Fenian  representatives  held  a  congress.  First 
and  last  many  Fenians  were  captured  and  im- 
I'risnned  by  the  British  Gi'vernnient,  most  of 
whom  were  after  a  time  released.  The  urgani- 
zation  seemed  to  become  dormant  about  1S74, 
but  various  ]>ersons  wlio  had  been  connected 
with  it  joined  the  "  Invinciljles,"  formed  some 
years  later  for  the  purjiose  of  assassinating 
government  officers  or  oihera  obno.icious  to  its 
members  or  their  chirfs.    [Invincibli:.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
hrotheihonii  described  uuder  A.  :  as,  A  Fenian 
raid,  a  Fenian  outbreak, 

Fen'-i-an-Xfm,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Fenian;  -ism.] 
The  principles  or  procedure  of  the  Fenians 

(q.v.). 

•fe'-nix,  •fe-nyx,  s.    [Ph<enix.] 

feoks,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  refuse  of 
wliiile  blubiier  ;  it  lias  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Prussian  blue. 

fen'-land-er,  s.    [Eng.  fen ;  land ;  -erj]    An 

inhal'itant  of  the  fens.      (Fuller:    Worthies; 
Lincoln.,  u.  12.) 

fen'-man,  s.  [Eng.  fen,  and  man.]  One  who 
lives  ni  the  fens. 

"I  will  not  ];>oiut  you  to  tbe  fenmen."  —Ad<imt,' 
}Fork3.  it  480. 

fSn'-nec,  s.  [An  Arabic  name,  prob.  corrupted 
frnin  Gr.  i^oti/tf  (j)hoinix)  =^sl.  palm  or  dale 
tree.] 

Zool. :  Canis  zerda,  a  pretty  little  fox-like 
animal,  about  ten  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of 
about  live  inches  and  a  quarter.  Ihe  fur  is 
of  a  whitish  hue,  the  cheeks  large  and  the 
snoitt  sliarji  like  those  of  a  fox  ;  the  ears  are 
erect,  and  nearly  three  inches  and  a  hall  hmg. 
Tlie  Fennec  is  found  in  the  whole  ot  Afrira. 
It  builds  its  nest  in  trees,  and  does  nut  bur- 
row.    Its  food  is  ni'istly  vegetible. 


bfil,  h6p;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -tious,  -cious.  -sious=8hus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^bel,  del. 
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fennel  -ferdful 


fSn'-neL  *  fen-eU  •  fen -ell.  •  feii-yl» 

*fen-'yile,  s.  (A, is,  final,  fimd, fimigle, Jinnl*; 
from  Lat.  ftenicuhtvi,  feniculam,  a  dimiu. 
from  /(Enitm,  fenum  =.  hay.] 

Hot. :  Ffeniculu-m.  mihjaTe,  a  fragrant  umbel- 
liferous plant,  frequently  cultiv^ited  in  gar- 
dens. Tlie  flowers  are  suiall  iui^l  yellow,  and 
the  leaves  finely  divided.  The  seeds  are  car- 
minative, and  are  employed  in  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  cookery. 

"  Alx>ve  the  lowly  pUiits  It  t'>w<^r8. 
The  fennel  witli  Its  yellow  flijufcm." 

LongfuUow  :  Uublet  of  iAf*. 

^  (1)  Dog-fennel,  Dog's  fenml: 

Sot. :  Anthemis  Cotula. 

(2)  Hog's  fennel : 

£ot.  :  Peucedanmii  qfficitiaUt 

(3)  Sea  fennel : 

Sot. :  CrWimum  viarillmum. 

(4)  Sow  fennel : 

Bot. :  I'eucedamim  officinale. 

(6)  IVater  frnnel; 

But.:  Cidlitriche  verna.   (Britten  A  Holland.) 

rennel-fiower,  s. 

Bot. :  A  common  book-name  for  (1)  NigeUa 
damascena,  from  the  deeply-cut  jnvolaore  of 
the  flower,  which  resemble  tlie  leares  of  fen- 
nel. (Britten  &  Holland.)  (2)  Jf-lgeUa  sativa, 
an  annual  of  the  Buttercui)  faiirily.  It  has 
finely-cut  leaves,  with  white  or  light-blue 
open  flowers.  The  seeds  are  strongly  aromatic, 
and  are  used  in  India  for  putting  with  woollen 
goods  to  keep  away  insects.  In  Palestine  and 
Egypt  they  are  used  for  flavouring  curries. 

fennel-fruity  s- 

Phar. :  Fcenicidi  fructtis.  The  mericarp  of 
Fcenicidum  duke.  It  contains  a  light-yellow 
oil,  identical  with  oil  of  anise. 

fennel-giant,  s. 

Bot. :  Fenda  communis, 

fennel-water,  s. 

Phar.  :  Aqua  Fceniculi.  It  is  prepared  by 
distilling,  till  one  gallon  comes  over,  two 
gallons  of  distilled  water  and  one  pound  of 
bruised  sweet  fennel-fruit.  It  is  stimulant, 
aromatic,  and  carminative,  and  is  used  to  re- 
lieve flatulence  and  il'minish  griping. 

•  f@n'-nish,  *  fen-nishe,  a.  [Eng.  fen ;  -ish.] 
Full  of  lens  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh  ; 
marshy. 

"Hajdlier  pntrilyed  and  corrupted  than  all  the 
fennishe  watera  in  the  whole  C0Miitxy."—iVhiigi/t: 
Defence,  p.  378. 

fSn'-ny,  *  fen-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fen ;  -y.] 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fen  or  marsh ; 
marshy,  boggy,  moorish. 

"  Oute  of  the  matryshe  and/ennt«  places." — Vdat: 
Actes,  I IL 

2.  Full  of  fens. 

"  In  fenny  Holland  and  In  (ruitfal  Tweed." 

Drgdeni:  Bind  &  Panther,  i.  209. 

*  3.  Inhabiting  or  growing  in  fens  or 
marshes  ;  bred  in  bogs. 

'■  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boit  and  bake.* 

ShaAetp. :  ^iacbeth,  iv.  1. 

•  fSn'-ny-StdneS,  s.    [Eng.  fenny,  and  stones.] 

Bot.  :  An  unidentified  plant.    (Bailey,) 

•  f en-OUll-let,  s.  [Ft.  fenouHlette.]  Fennel- 
water. 

"  Went  home  to  take  some  fenouUtet.  I  was  ao  sick 
of  hinL'—Stdft:  Real  Diary,  p.  5. 

•fen'-owed,  a.  [Vinnewed.]  Mouldy,  de- 
cayed, out  of  date,  obsolete. 

"The  foiaty  aud  fenovoed  festival."— Zh-.  Favour: 
Antiqu.itiea  Triamphing  over  Novelty  (1619),  p.  334. 

•iSn'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  /eiw  =  defence  ;  -iue.] 
Defensive. 

"  His  band  that  fensive  service  had  reuded." 

Stanyhurst:   Virgil;  ^£neid,  ii.  SOL 

flSnt,  s.  [Fr.  fente  =  a  slit.]  Tlie  opening  left 
in  an  article  of  dress  (as  in  the  sleeve  of  a 
shirt,  the  skirt  of  a  gown),  for  convenience  in 
putting  it  on  ;  a  placket. 

"  Fenteot  aclothe.  FibuZatorium  fimbria."— Prompt, 
Pare. 

fSn'-u-greelE,  s.  [Lat.  ,fijennTn.  GrcBCum  = 
Greek  hay. J 

Botany : 

1.  Trigottella  fanivm  Grcr^im,  a  plant,  the 
seeds  c.f  which  are  bitter  and  mucilaginous, 
and  are  used  in  veterinary  practice. 


2.  The  genus  Trigonella  (q.v.).  (Hooker  £ 
Arnott ;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  d:c.) 

•feed  (eo  as  u),  s.     [Feud,  (2).) 

*  feod'-al  (eo  as  u),  a.    [Fr.)    The  same  aa 
Feudal,  (q.v.). 

"The  grand  and  (uiidainental  maxlni  of  i\\\  feodal 
tenure  1«  tliln,  that  all  liiiid»  were  orlKliially  Knmted 
out  by  the  Buvereiyu.  and  are  tliercfure  boUlen.  either 
inedmt«ly  or  iuinicd lately,  of  the  crowu."  —lilackatone  : 
Comment.,  bk.  it.,  ch.  4. 

•feo-diir-i-ty  (eo  as  u)»  s.      [Fr.  feodalite..] 
Tlie  feudal  s^vsl<!ni  ;  feudal  tenure  ;  feudality. 

«feod-ar-y  (eo  as  u),  s.    [Feudaby.] 
I.  Ordiiuiry  Ijan/fiiage : 

1.  One  who  holds  lands  of  a  superior  by 
feuflal  tenure. 

2.  A  confederate. 

"  Sen«ele«a  bauble. 
Art  thou  a  feodaru  for  this  net,  and  look'ai 
Bu  Virgil)  like  without?" 

Hluiketp.:  Cymbellne.  iiL  2. 

n.  Old  Law:  An  officer  of  the  court  of 
wards  who  was  itresent  with  the  escheat4)r  in 
every  county  at  the  finding  of  citfices  of  lands, 
and  who  gave  evidence  for  the  king  both  as  to 
tlie  value  and  tenure  of  the  land. 

feo'-da-tor-y  (eo  as  u),  s.    [Feodatorv.] 

•fSoff;    "feffe.    'fefe,   v.t.     [O.  Ft.  feoff er, 
fiefer,  from  Jicf  =  a  fief  ;  Low  Lat.  feoffo.] 

1.  To  invest  with  a  fief;  to  enfeofl";  to  give 
or  grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to. 

*'  Men  o(  relygyon  of  Normaiidye  alao 
He  feffeiie  here  mid  loiide-^." 

Robert  of  Oloacetter,  p.  M8. 

2.  To  make  a  present  to  ;  to  present. 

"  Ft^e  false  witne8»e«  with  floryns  ynowe.* 

P.  Plouman.  1,170. 

3.  To  endow. 

•■  May  God  forbid  to  feffe  yon  bo  with  grace." 

Cimucer:  Court  ttf  Love. 

^feofiE;  s.     [Feoff,  v.]    A  fief  (q.v.). 

iSof -fee,  s.     [O.  Fr.  feoffe,  pa.  par.  of  feoffer= 
to  enfeotf.] 

Law  :  One  who  is  enfeoffed  or  invested  with 
a  fief. 

"  The  late  earl  of  Desinond,  before  his  breaking  forth 
into  rebel liou.  conveyed  secretly  all  hia  lauda  to 
fe<jffeet  In  trust."— S^crwer.-  ii,tate  of  Ireland. 

f8of'-fer.  ffeof'-for,  s.    [O.  Fr.  feoffor;  Low 
Lat.  feoffator.] 

Lat. :  One  who  enfenff's  or  invests  another 
with  a  fief ;  one  who  grants  a  fee. 

"  Feoffhient  may  be  defined  the  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditaiuent  to  another;  he  that  so  givea  being  called 
the  fe  'for ;  and  the  r>e»^on  enfeoffed  the  feoffee,"^ 
Blackttone  :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  17. 

'  feoff" -ment,   *  feffe-ment,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

feofment;  Low  Lat.  feoffanientum.] 
Laio : 

1.  The  act  of  granting  a  feud  or  fee. 

"  Any  gift  or  grant  of  any  hououra.  castles,  landa,  or 
other  iiniaove-tble  things,  to  another  iu  fee-Bimpli;, 
that  is.  to  him  aud  hia  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  delivery 
of  aeisiu  of  the  thiug  given:  when  it  is  In  writing,  it 
is  called  a  deed  ol  feoffment ;  and  iu  every  feoffment 
the  giver  is  called  the  feoffer.  feoffiitor,  aud  he  that 
recelvetb  by  virtue  thereof  the  feoffee,  feoffktus.     The 

f  roper  difference  between  a  feoffer  bud  a  donor  is,  that 
he  feoffer  gives  in  fee-simple,  the  douur  iu  fee-taU."— 
Cowel. 

2.  The  conveyance  or  gift  of  any  corporeal 
hereditament  to  another,  accompanied  by 
actual  delivery  of  possession,  as  by  handing 
over  a  twig,  or  a  turf.  Without  such  deliven,-, 
called  livery  of  seisin,  the  feoffee  had  at 
common  law  but  a  mere  estate  at  will. 

"  For  many  vears  feoffments  have  been  little  oaed  in 
practice.  This  kind  of  couveyauce  h.id  the  effect  of 
passing  a  fee,  if  purix>rtiug  to  do  so.  eveu  though  the 
feoffer  nad  a  less  estate.  It  was  aometiiuea  used  bea'^use 
it  also  destroyed  contingent  remainders  and  powers 
appeudiuit:  but  tliere  was  this  risk,  that  it  might 
create  a  forfeiture  of  -the  grantor'a  estate.  Hence  it 
was  called  a  tortious  conveyance,  while  other  asaui- 
auces,  such  as  bargaiu  and  sale,  lease  and  release,  were 
styled  innocent  couveyauces,  having  no  openttion 
beyond  passing  such  estate  as  the  grantor  had  to  con- 
vey. The  stitute  8  49  Vic,  c  106.  however,  abolished 
the  tortious  operation  of  feoffment* :  and  enactiug.  at 
the  same  time,  that  corporeal  hereditaments  should 
lie  iu  grant  as  well  as  iu  livery,  practically  did  away 
with  livery  of  seisin  ;  and  removed  altogether  the 
grounds  upon  which  feoffmenU  were  occasionally 
resorted  to.  —Blackatone :  Commi^nt .  bk.  ii..  ch.  17. 

3.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  cor- 
poreal hereditaments  are  conveyed. 

*feoli,  5.    [Fee.] 

"feond,  s.     [Fiend.] 

*fe-or,  s.     [O.  Fr.  Ital.,  ft  Port,  fero,  from 
Lat.  forum  =  a  niirket.]     Pricf,  value. 

"  Sete  feor  of  thine  luue."— .4 nrrert  Riiele.  p,  398. 


* fe-or,  a.  &, adv.     [Far.] 

*  feorthe,  a.    [Fourth.] 

*  feower,  a.  ft  s.    [Four.] 

*  fer,  a.  ft  adv.    [Fab] 

*feorm,  *  feorme,  s.  [A.S.  feorm.  fearm*^ 
food,  goods,  u.se,  advantage.]    [Fakm.] 

Imw  :  A  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of 
land,  due  by  a  grantee  to  the  lord  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  chaiter.    (iVharton.) 

*  fe-ra'-clous,  a.  [Lat. /erar  (genit.  feracis), 
from  feru  =  to  bear.]  Bearing,  fruitful,  pro- 
ductive. 

"  Like  an  oak 
Nureed  onferacioiu  Alifiduui.' 

Th-ymfm:  LVjerty.  ilL  3«S. 

*  fe-r^'~i-^,  s.  [liat.  feracitas,  from  ferax 
(t;eiiit.  feracis)  =  fruitful.]  Fruitfulness,  fer- 
tility, jiroductiveneas. 

"Such  writers  ln«t«ad  of  brittle  would  say  fragile, 
instuul  of  fruitfulneu  feracUu."—Beaftle:  ElemenU 
of  JJornl  .Scic«(t'.  pt.  iv.,  ch.  1..  (  3. 

fSr'-SB,  S.  pi.     [Lat.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  one 
of  his  orders  of  Mammalia.  He  included 
under  it  the  genera  Phoca,  Canis,  Felis, 
ViveiTa,  Mustela,  Ursus,  Didelphis,  Talpa, 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus.  These  are  now  divided 
among  the  orders  Camivora,  Marsupialia,  and 
Insectivora. 

fer£e  naturse,  phrase.  Of  a  wild  nature 
or  state.  (Apjdied,  in  law,  to  animals  living 
in  a  wild  state,  as  deer,  hares,  pheasants, 
&c.,  as  distinguished  from  animals  which  are 
d<jmesticated,  as  the  cow,  fowls,  &c.)  Pro- 
perty in  animals  ferm  naturas,  is  only  qualified, 
not  absolute. 

fer'-al  (1).  a.  [Lat.  feria)  (so.  hestia)  =  a  wild 
beast;  -al.l  Relating  to  or  in  any  manner 
connected  with  the  genera  enumerated  under 
Per*  (q.v.). 

"  Like  feral  carnivora.  primitive  man  made  uae  of 
caves,  as  do  certain  savage  races  of  the  present  day  *— 
Lindaiiy:  Mind  in  the  Lower  AnimGli,  i.  40. 

•fer'-al(2),  a.    [l^t  feralU;  Ft,  feral;  ItaL 

feralo'] 

1,  Pertaining  to  funerals  ;  funereal. 

2.  FaUl,  deadly. 


fer'-ber-ite,  s.     [Named  after  R.  Ferber,  of 

Gera,  and  Eng.  sulf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v,).] 

Min. :  A  massive  granular  mineral  of  a 
black  colour,  found  in  Southern  Spain,  in 
argillaceous  schist  with  quartz.  Hardaeaa, 
4-4-50;  sp.  gr.  eS-T-l. 

*  ferd, '  fered,  pa.  par.    [Feab,  v.) 

•  ferd,  *  ferde,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Fare.. 

*  ferd,  a.     [Icel.  fiorda.  ]    Fourth, 

■'  Skars  on  the  ferd  day  at  mome  did  I  aspia 
Uie  from  the  wallis  croppls  Italie." 

Douglat      Virgii.  175,  41^ 

'  ferd  (1).  *  ferde  (1),  s.    [M.  H.  Ger.  gevcerde.  \ 

1.  Fear,  terror. 

"Thenne  euch  iferde  on  hem  fel." 

E.  Eng.  AUit.  Poems;  Patience.  Slf. 

2,  Force,  ardour. 

"It  waa  our  great  desire  to  have  at  once  been  at 
bandy -strokes,  well  undersfcmding  that  the  ferd  of  our 
hot  spirits  could  not  long  abide  In  edge  —BaiUie: 
Letters,  t  170- 

•  ferd  (2),  '  faerd,  •  ferde  (2),  s.    [A.S.  ferd, 

fyrd:  O.  Fris.  ferd;  O.  S.  fard;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fart;  Icel.  ferdh;  Sw.  fdrd;  Dan.  f<erd.\  A 
company,  a  body  of  men. 


fer '-de -lance,  &.    [Fr.=  iron  of  a  lance — i.e., 
Lance-head.]^ 

Zool. :  The  Yellow  Viper  of  Martinique, 
Bothrops  lanceolatits.  It  belongs  to  the  Cro- 
talidte  or  Rattlesnake  family.  It  is  found  ia 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  is  exceedingly  poisonous. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  to  seven  feet.  The 
tail  ends  in  a  homy  spike.  When  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey  it  can  spring  to  a  great  distance. 

*ferd-fal,  *feerd-ful,  a.     [Eng.  ferd  (I) 

n.  ■  ■fnl(l).] 
1.  Full  of  fear  or  terror ;  afraid,  timid ;  fearfuL 

"Who  Is  a  ferdfxtl  man  and  of  gaatful  hertel'— 
Wy<:Uffe :  DeuL  xx.  6. 


rate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
vr,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian ;  ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


ferdfuiness— ferment 
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2.  Causing  fear  or  terror ;  to  be  feared  or 
dreaded. 

"Who  is  thee  liik,  worscliipral  in  holynes,  feerdful 
And  lireiwiblo?"— IV'vWi/ff     Select  Wi.rk*.  lil.  21. 

* ferd- fill  - ness,   * ferd -  ful - nesse,    s. 

(Eifg.  /erdful;   -ness.]    Frightfuliiess,   dread- 
fulness. 

"Wondrynge  at  the  ferdfalncMe  of  tho  thiiigln 
wlilcho  thin  Ighen  aclmlen  SQ.'—Wycliffe:  JJctit. 
xxviii.  'M. 

'  fer'-di-grew  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Farthingale.] 
"  ferd'-layk,  s.    [Ferd  (1),  5.]    Fear. 

"Thai  8ulJ  iu  greie  ferdlayk  bebroght." 

Ihimpote:  Pricke  qf  ComdcnCL;  6,427. 

*ferd'-iy,  "ferd-ly,  a.  &  adv.  [Eng.  ferd 
(1),  s.  ;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Frightful,  dreadful. 

"  Thia  ferdly  fester  wolde  never  ine  froo," 

Ifugee  Poclica.  p.  6S. 

B.  As  adr. :  Fearfully. 

^ferd'-ness.  *  ferd-nes*  *  ferde-nesse,  s. 

[Eug,  fcTd  ;  -ness]     Fear,  diead,  terror. 
"  For/erd«ejt  he  turuert  ogayue." 

Legend  of  Holy  Hood.  p.  122. 

•  ferd'-wit,  *  ferd-wite.  s.    [A.S.  fei'dwite, 

fyrdwitv.] 

1.  A  fine  or  penalty  imposed  on  persons  for 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  join  in  a  military 
exjiedition. 

2.  The  penalty  for  manslaughter  in  the  army. 

•ftsre  (1),  s.     [Fear,  s.] 

*  fere  (3),  •  feir,  *  feere,  s.    [A.S.  ge/era.]    A 

coniiiauiou,  a  partner,  a  fellow. 

"  He  wod  into  the  water,  hia  feren  him  byayde." 
PuliCival  Songs,  \>-  217. 

^  In  fere :  Together ;  in  company  or  society. 

"We  be  fewe  briildes  her  in/ere." 

Chaucer:  Cuckoo  &  NigMingale,  278. 

•fere  (3),  s.  [O.  Fris.  fere;  Icel.  /ceri.]  An 
opi)ortunity. 

'■  To  dun  hemm  god  aghgh  affterr  thine  fere." 

Ormulurn,  4,428. 

•fere  (4),  s.    [Fire,  s.] 

*fere  (5).  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  puny  or 
dwarfish  person 

*fere»  *feore,  a.  [A.S.  fire;  Icel.  fcerr; 
Sw.  A  Dan.  for.]  Sound,  strong,  vigorous, 
uninjured. 

'■  Al  bale  Rnd/erc  men  faaiid  thair  fee." 

Cursor  Mundi.  6.006. 

*fere  (1),  v.    [Fear,  v.] 

"fere  (2),  v.    [Fare,  v.] 

iSr'-e-tor-^,  s.  [Lat.  feretrum  =  a  bier  or 
litter  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  carry  ;  Gr.  t^cpeTpof 
{pheretron),  from  t^epm  {phero)  =  to  bear,  to 
carry.]  The  bier  or  shrine  containing  the 
relics  of  saints  borne  in  processions,  which  was 
usually  done  upon  their  feast-days,  as  a  tolten 


of  gratitude  in  times  of  pultlie  rejoicing,  or  to 
obtain  some  favour  in  seasons  of  c;ilaniity.  The 
type  of  a  feretory  is  a  coflin,  but  the  form  is 
usually  that  of  a  ridged  cliest,  with  a  roof-like 
top,  generally  ornamented  with  pierced  work, 
with  the  sides  and  top  engraved  and  enamelled, 
and  sometimes  having  images  in  high  relief. 
It  was  made  of  the  precious  metals,  wood,  or 
ivory. 

"The  upper  part  of  this  feretory  was  all  covered 
with  plate  of  tne  purest  gold."—Eeepe:  Monuinertta 
Wcitmonatteriensia.  p,  137. 

*  fer  -  forth.  *  fer  -  forth  -  ly,  adv.     [Far- 

FORTH,  FARrORTIILV.] 

f@r'-gus-6ii-ite»  s.  [Named  after  Roltert 
Ferguson,  of  liaith,  and  Eng.  suff.  -iU  {Min.) 
(q.v.).] 


Mill. :  A  brownish-blaek,  subtranslucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  found  near  Cai)e  Farewell  in 
Greenland,  disseminated  in  quartz,  and  also 
at  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Hardness,  5'5-6;  sp. 
gr.  5-8. 

*  fer-hede,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  fere  (2).  s.,  and  suff. 

■hcdc^  -hood.]    Company. 
ft 

f  Glouretttr.  p.  US. 

*  fer-i,  s.    [Ferry,  s.  ] 

"  fer'-i-w,  s.  pi.    [Lat.] 

Roman  Antiq. :  Public  holidays,  during 
which  all  litliniu  ri\(sed,  and  all  judicial  and 
political  pMPi  ri'iliir_;s  wcre  suspended.  The 
fcTia',  wen.'  <li\  hlid  into  two  classes,  ferire  pub- 
lka\  or  fiem-ial  holidays,  and  feri(X privata;,  or 
pjiv;iti_'  ljoIiiI;tvs,  observed  by  certain  families 
or  iiidiviiliials  only  in  commemoration  of  some 
particular  occurrence  to  them  or  their  ances- 
tors. On  these  days  the  temples  were  visited, 
and  prayers  and  sacrifices  offered,  and  as 
public  games  formed  an  important  feature  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  terms  ludi  (games) 
and  ferUe  were  frequently  employed  as  syno- 
nymous. 

*  fer  i  al, '  fer  i  ale.  *  fer-i-all,  *  fer-i- 

ell,  ■  ifer-y-ale,  a.  [Lat.  ferialis,  from 
ferice  =  holidays  ;  Fr,  ferial;  Sp.  &  Port. 
feridl ;  Ital.feriale.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pertaining  to  holidays ;  o 
the  nature  of  a  holiday. 

"They  did  learn  tu  dance  and  to  sing,  and  to  play 
on  iiistrumcuta  on  the  ferial  days^—Dugdale :  Orig. 
JiidU:,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Applied  to  those  days  during 
which  it  was  not  lawful  for  courts  to  be  held 
or  any  judicial  steps  taken. 

"Witlnuft^ryali!  tyme  on  gude  Wedniaday  in  Paa- 
eione  v/o\ilii.."—Act.  Audit  (au.  1471J.  p.  IC. 

*  fer  -  i  -  a'-  tion,  s.     [Lat.  feriatus  =  keeping 

holiday  ;  ferice  ~  holidays.]  A  keeping  holi- 
day ;  a  cessation  from  labour. 

"  Brown  has  words  still  more  extraordinary  as /eritr- 
tiioi  for  keeping  holiday,  dedeutitiou  fur  falling  tlie 
teeth,  &c."—Beuttit! :  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i..  §  3. 

*  fer'-  ie»  *  fer  -  ye,  s.     [O.  Fr.  ferie,  foirie  ; 

hat.  ferice.]    A  holiilay,  a  feast. 

"  Tliese  ben  the  f cries  of  the  Lord,  whiche  ye  schulen 
L'lepe  huoli." — Wyvtiffe  :  Levit.  xjL\ii.2.    {Purvey.) 

*  fer-i-en,  v.t.     [Ferry,  v.] 

*  fer'-i-ent,  a.     [Lat.  feriens,  pr.  par.  of  ferio 

=  to  strike.]    Striking,  beating.    (Ash.) 

*fer'-ine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  ferinus,  from  fera  = 
a  wild  b^st.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Wild,  savage,  untamed. 

"  The  only  difficulty  la  touching  tho8e/i?r(«e,  noxiouB. 
and  uiitameable  iicattts ;  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  beara." 
—Ilnle  :  OrigtJi  of  Alaiikind.  p.  202. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  wild  beast. 

*fer'-ilie-ly,  a^r.  [Eng.  ferine;  -ly.]  In 
the  manner  of  wild  beasts  ;  like  a  wild  beast. 

fer'-ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ferine ;  -ness.]  Savage- 
ne.-ss,  wiMml-ss. 

■■  A  fi-iiiie  and  iiecesaitoua  kind  of  life,  .  . .  would  as- 
siniilate  tlie  next  generatiuii  tu  barbarism  a,ndferine- 
urss."-Ilale  :  Origin  of  Maiikind,  p.  197. 

Fer-in'-ghee,  Fer-m'-gee,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  Frank  (q.v.).]  The  name  given  by  tlie 
Hindus  to  the  English  and  other  Europeans. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  at  the  period  when 
the  French  seemed  more  likely  than  the 
British  to  obtain  empire  in  India,  and  were 
more  talked  of  by  the  natives.  Now  the  word 
is  used  chiefly  uf  tlie  English,  and  is 
intended  to  be  disrespectful  rather  than  com- 
plimentary. 

fer'-i-6,  5.    [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  A  mode  in  the  first  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  made  the 
subject  of  the  Major  and  the  predicate  of  tlie 
Minor  premiss.  It  is  composed  of  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Affirmative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative,  e.g., 

(fEr)NoAisR" 
III  SonieC  Ib  A. 
10|     Some  C  is  not  B. 

ffer'-i-so,  fer-1-son,  $.  [A  word  of  no  etymo- 
logy- 

Logic :  A  mode  in  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gisms, in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  sub- 
ject both  of  the  Major  and  the  Minor  Premises. 
Feriso  differs  from  Felaptun  in  that  that  the 
Minor  Premiss  is  a  Particular  instead  of  a 
Universal  Afliriiiative. 


*  fer'-i-t^,  s.     [I Jit.  feritas,  from  fenia  —  wild, 

lif'rce.]     Fierceness,  wiliin»;ss.  savageness. 
"Those   who  use  t^  oat  or  drink  blood  are  apt  to 
degcnurate  \uio  ferity  and  cruelty."— Tu^ tor ;    Rule  at 
Contcience,  bk.  li.,  ch.  il, 

*  fer-lac,  •  fear-lac,  a.    [Eng.  fer,  fear,  and 

■  lac.]     Fear,  dit-ad. 

"  Feondes  h.ibltetb  fnrlac  ant  ent,'K"<  of  tliin  ele." 
Si.  M'lrlierct.  p.  10. 

*  fer  -lie,  fere'-lj?,  «.  &  s.    [Fehlv  a  1 

*  fer'-lie,  v.i.    [Ferly,  v.] 

*  fer-ling,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.l 

1,  A  farthing. 

2.  A  quarter  of  a  ward  in  a  borongn, 

ferly.    *  fer  11,    *  fer-lich    *fer-liche, 

fer  lie.  '  fer  lyche,  "  fer  like.  *  feer- 

liche,  '  feer-li, '  feor-liche,  a.,  s.,  &  adv. 

[A.S.  ficrlic  (a.),  fmrUce  (adv.);  IceL  farhgr 
(»..),  fdrliga  (adv.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Dreadful. 

"  Thus  was  that/*r«  flght  flnched  that  time." 

William  of  I'alerne.  3,934. 

2.  Wonderful ;    causing   wonder  or  amaze- 
ment ;  strange. 


B.  As  suhst.  :  Something  wonderful,  amaz- 
ing, or  surprising  ;  a  wonder. 

"  Moche  folk  him  folwed  that/erli  to  behol±" 
WUliam  tjf  Palerne,  3,290. 

C  As  adverb: 

1,  Dreadfully. 

"The  rayn  ferly  flayed  that  folk." 

E.  Eng.  AlCit.  Poema ;  Cleanness,  960. 

2.  Wonderfully,  surprisingly. 

"  I  wille  you  telle  tythiugn  fert//  goode." 

Towiieley  Mysteries,  p.  49. 

*fer'-ly,  *fer'-lie,  v.i.  [Ferly,  a.]  To 
wonder. 

*  fer'-ly-ful,  a.  [Eng. /eW?/;  -/«/(/).]  Won- 
derful, strange. 

"  There  Aferlyfid  folke  I  f..ndf  " 

Destruction  uf  Troy,  13.306. 

*fer'-ly-ly,  adv.  [Eng./eW^;  -ly.]  Wouder- 
fully. 

"  He  •9/s\,i3.ferlyly  fayn." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems  ;  Cleanness.  9«2. 

*'  ferm,  a.     [Firm.] 
*fenn,  s.    [F.\rm,  s.] 

*  fer -ma-9ie,   **  fer-ma-cye,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

fnrmacie  ;    Gr.  <f>ap/ioKeia  (pharmakeia),  from 
t^apjiaKov   (pharmakon)  =  a    drug.}       (Phar* 
MACV.]     A  medicine,  a  drug,  a  preparation. 
*'  Fennacyes  of  herbea,"        Chaucer :  C.  T.,  2,711. 

*ferme,  s.    [Farm,  s.J 

*  ferme,  a.     [Firm,  a.] 

fer'-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  fermentum,  or  fervi- 
nientuiii,  from  ferveo  =  to  boil,  to  be  agitated ; 
Ft.  fernieiU ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &l  Ital.  fermenlo.\ 

A,  As  sitbstantivc : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  A  gentle  internal  motion  or  boiling  ol 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

"  Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  fermeitt  ran." 

Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  il.  80. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  commotion,  agitation, 
or  disturbance. 

"  He  bad  no  sooner  entered  on  hii  fuDctions  than  all 
Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  Afermeru." 
—Martiuiay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

II.  Chcm.  :  Ferments  are  substances  which 
cause  fermentation  (q.v.).  They  are  of  two 
kinds  :  (1)  Chemical,  or  unorganized,  as  dias- 
tase, emulsin,  myrosin,  the  ferment  of  tht 
pancreas,  &e.  ;  (2)  Physiological,  or  organized, 
such  as  yeast,  mycoderms,  microzymes.  bac- 
teria, &.C.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two  is  afforded  by  the  action  of  chloro- 
form, which  kills  the  latter,  but  does  not  pro- 
duce any  alteration  iu  the  former.  Thus 
chloroform  arrests  the  fermentation  of  sugar, 
but  does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  emul- 
sin or  amygdalin.  Unorganized  ferments  may 
be  extracted  from  the  vegetable  and  anim^ 
organs  in  which  they  occur  by  means  of  gly- 
cerine. Thus  diastase  may  be  extracted  fronr 
germinating  wheat  and  liarley,  emulsin  from 
sweet  ahnonds,  and  animal  sugar,  forming 
ferment,  from  the  glands  which  produce  it. 
The  ferment  may  be  precipitated   from  the 


boil,  \i6f;  pdiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  fhin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.      ph  =  l 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  nlle,  &c.  ==  bel,  d$l. 
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glycerine  solution  by  alcohnl,  and  purified  by 
repeated  Boliition  and  precipitalion.  The 
ferment  of  the  pancreas  acts  on  lilirlno  at 
ao'.  It  is  said  that  organized  ferments  have 
been  produced  by  spoutancona  generation  in 
organic  liquids  {Bnnlian,  in  Pruc.  Ray.  Hoc., 
XXV.  149),  but  car3ful  experiments  have  shown 
th;it  the  gernis  of  these  fenneuts  are  tloating 
to  the  air.  liorax  apiiears  to  |.revtiit  fernieii- 
tation,  and  has  been  recommended  for  pre- 
serving meat  from  putrefaction  (Walls :  Diet, 
chem.,  supp.  iii. 
B.  As  iulj. :  (See  the  compound). 

ferment-oils,  s.  pi- 

Chem. :  Volatile  oils  produced  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  various  plants,  not  ongmally 
«onUined  therein,  and  dill'ereut  from  the  oils 
which  are  extracted  from  the  unfermented 
plants  by  distillation  with  water.  They  were 
Viiown  to  the  alchemists,  and  by  them  desig- 
nated quintessences.  Ferment-oils  are  for 
the  most  part  more  soluble  in  water  than 
ordinary  volatile  oils.  They  are  generally 
formed  by  allowing  the  flowering-plant  to  fer- 
ment in  w.ter;  the  liquid  is  distilled  when 
the  fermentation  is  ended,  and  the  oil  ex- 
tracted fioiii  the  distillate  by  shaUing  it  with 
ether,  wliiidl  dissolves  the  oU  ;  the  ether  is 
then  allowed  to  evaporate  off.    (Walls:   Diet. 

fSr-ment',  v.t.  St  i.    (Lat.  fermmto,  from  fer- 
TTKutum,  from  ferwo  =  to  l-oil,  to  be  agitated  ; 
FT./ermenter;  Sp.  fermenlar ;  llai./ermentare.) 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  or  excite  fermentation  in. 

"A  iiioiBt  Mid  well  fermtnted  earth."— flp.  Ball: 
S*nnon  (Jan.  'i'J.  16^1. 

2.  Fig. :  To  excite,  to  agitate,  to  heat,  to 
#arin,  to  excite. 

"  Ye  vigorous  Bwaias  I  whflo  youth  fermtnti  your 

AnJ  purer  spirits  swell  the  spriw'iitiy  flood. 

Now  range  tW  h. Us."     Pope:   Wmilaur  Forat.lSi. 

B,  InlTa^i-'^itive : 

1.  Lit.  •  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermentation  ; 
to  'effervesce ;  to  undergo  sensible  interual 
motion,  as  the  constituent  parts  of  a  fluid. 

2.  Fiq.  :  To  be  in  a  state  of  ferment ;  to  be 
agitated,  heated,  warmed,  or  excited,  as  by 
violent  emotions. 

"  We  tike  the  skull  up.  and  muae  over  the  frolic 
and  djvufiu^;.  ivith  which  that  euiptv  bowl  once /«-- 
mtnted:  —I'hu^k^tiU  ■  EngiUh  hutnouritil.  lect.  11- 

*  fer-ment-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fermmt; 
-ahiHty  I  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fer- 
mentable; capability  of  fermentation. 

*  fsr-menf -a-ble,  a.  [Eng. /crment ;  -abk.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fermented;  capable  of 
fei  mentation. 

*  fer-Dien'-tal, a.  (Eng /crmen(; -a;.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  property  of  causing  fermen- 
tation. 

'*  Cucumbers,  being  waterish,  flU  the  veins  with 
cnideaud  windy  seroslties,  that  coutaiu  little  salt  or 
spirit  and  debintiite  the  viul  acidity  MidferTnr»fnl 
faculty  of  the  stomach."— firoume/  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk-  ii..  ch.  vii. 

'Per-ment-ar'-i-ans,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  ferment; 
-orioM.  ]  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
so  called  by  the  Latins  on  account  of  their 
using  fernieiited  bread  in  the  Eucharist.  (Ash.) 

•fer-ment-ar'-i-ous,  a.  (Eng.  ferment; 
-€U-ious.\    Belonging  to  fermentation.    (Cole.) 

•iSr'-men-tate,  t'.f.  [Lat.  fermentalus,  pa. 
par.  of  Jeniifntu.  ]    To  leaven. 

"The  lalgot  part  of  the  Lords  were  /ermerttated 
with  an  auti-epi5coi»l  sourness."-  BacMel :  M/e  of 
WUlianie.  iL  I7if. 

fSr-msn-ta'-tlon,  s.      (Pr.,  from  Lat.  /«■- 
mfiil«i".«.  pa.  jar.  ot  fermento  =  to  ferment  ; 
Sp.  /eriniiifiicwi ;  Ital.  fcrnuiitazimie.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fifi. :  A  state  of  excitement,  agitation,  or 
commotion  of  spirit ;  a  ferment. 

n.  Chem. :  Alcoholiefennentatinn  was  known 
to  tlie  ancients,  and  is  the  change  which  sugar 
nndergoes  under  the  influence  of  yeast  Before 
fermentation  takes  place,  cane  sugar  is  trans- 
formed into  glucose,  thns,  CjoHjaOn-fHrO^ 
2Coni.jOe.  About  9f>  per  cent  of  the  glucose 
is  converted  into  alcohol,  CrHi^Og  =  2CO2  -f 
2CoH5-OH.  Of  the  cither  5  per  cent.,  about  1 
part  is  used  by  the  growth  of  veast.  the  other 
4  parts  are  converted  into  succinic  acid, 
glycerine,  carbonic  acid,  and  free  hydrogen  :  a 


larger  quantity  of  these  secondary  products 
is  lorined  if  the  fermentation  is  slower,  or  is 
made  with  more  exhausted  and  impure  yeast. 
Fermentation  takes  place  most  readily  at  about 
24°  to  30'.  '['lie  saccharine  iiipiiil  becomes  tur- 
bid, gives  ofl'COa,  and  becomes  warmer  than  the 
air;  when  the  evolutiim  of  CO.j  ceases,  the 
yeast  or  ferment,  TorvnUi  cerevistie.  separates 
from  the  liquid  which  now  contains  alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  succinic  acid  in  the  place  of  tlie 
sugar.  A  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is 
always  formed,  probably  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  yeast.  Most  of  the  natural  sac- 
charine .juices,  as  beet-root,  potato,  and  grape 
juice,  when  fermented,  yield  small  quantities 
of  alcohols,  homologous  with  eibylic  alcohol, 
forming  Fusel  oil  (q. v.),  which  contains  propyl, 
butyl, and amylalcohoh),  also  asmaUqiiantily 
of  caprioic,  ocnanthyl.  and  caprylic  alcohols. 
These  may  be  produced  jirobably  not  from  glu- 
cose, but  from  some  other  substances  present  in 
thejuice,  or  from  glucose  by  theactiiin  of  special 
fenuents ;  an  increase  of  yeast  takes  place 
when  the  liijuid  contains  a  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance ;  the  action  of  yeast  on  sugar  is  pre- 
vented by  too  great  concentration  of  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  chemical  compounds,  as 
silver  nitrate,  soluble  salts  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, tannin,  creosote,  phenol,  alciilKpl  when  its 
strength  is  above  '.'0  per  cent.,  and  oxalic  acid, 
hinders  fermentation. 

1  (I)  Butyric  fermentalian  : 

Clitm. :  Tlie  conversion  of  lactic  acid,  &c., 
into  butyric  acid,  due  to  the  presence  of 
Vibrio,  according  to  Pasteur. 

(2)  Lactic  fer-mentat ton: 

Chem. :  The  conversion  nf  sugar  into  lactic 
acid,  said  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  Peni- 
cillium  glaucum.  It  takes  place  when  2  galUms 
of  milk  are  mixed  with  six  pounds  of  raw 
sui;ar,  12  pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid 
cheei^e,  and  -libs  *>f  zinc  white;  the  mixture 
is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  30°  for  some  weeks. 
If  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  go  fuitlier,  the 
lactic  a.id,  CHjCUOH-CO  OH,  is  converted 
into  butyric  acid,  CHsCHa-CHj-CO-OH. 

(3)  Mvcaus  fermentation : 

Chem, :  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  man- 
nite,  CfiHioOfi,  giim,  C]..H5oOi„,  and  carbonic 
acid,  CO-2,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar 
ferment. 

(4)  Tannous  fermentation  : 

Cliem. :  The  conversion  of  tannin,  in  a  soln- 
tion  of  galls,  into  gallic  acid,  Co-H.-jOi:  -1-  O12 
=  3C7HSO5  +  t)C02  +  2H2O.  The  ciiiiversiiui 
of  alcoliol  into  acetic  acid  is  due  to  slow  oxida- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  a  ferment  is  not  re- 
quired, but  it  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mvcoderma  aceti.  in  a  solution  ctm- 
taining  10  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  ata  teniijerature 
between  20°  and  30°. 

fer-men'-ta-tive.  o.  [Pr.  fermentatif;  Sp. 
tS:  ItaL  Jemieittativo.] 

1.  Causing  or  badng  the  power  to  cause 
fermentation. 

"  Aroinatic-il  spirits  destroy  by  thelp  /emuntati»€ 
heat.'— .^r6(lr'l"or .   On  Alimeitt*.  ch-  T. 

2.  Consisting  in  fermentation. 

••  It  is  not  a  fermentaiUe  process.*'— Pofey  .-  Ifai. 
Thejiloifsi,  ch.  X. 

fgr-men'-ta-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fermenta- 
tire;  -iicss.]"  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fermentative. 

*  fer-men-tes'-fi-We,  s.  [Lat.  fermentesco, 
incept,  from /ermento  =  to  ferment.]  A  body 
or  substance  capable  of  fermentation. 

fer-menf -ing, ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &s.  [Fermeht,  r.] 
A.  A;  B.  As  pr.  jjor.  <£■  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. ;  'ihe  state  of  fermentation. 

fermentlng-siiaare,  s. 

Brewing  :  An  oblong  or  square  shallow  vat 
in  which  wort  is  fermented. 

fermentlng-vat,  s.  A  tank  or  tnn  in 
which  wort  is  placed  to  undergo  the  fermenta- 
tion resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  jeast 
Certain  airangements  for  kee)iing  the  liquid 
at  the  desired  temperature  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer or  cold  in  winter  are  added  in  some  cases. 

I  fgr'-mer-ere,  s.  (Low  Lat.  (inyirmarius, 
from  iii^irmann  =  an  iiitlnnary  ;  Lat.  infirmus 
=  weak,  sickly  ;  in  pref.  negative,  and  yirmiis  = 
strong.  1  The  person  in  a  religious  house  who 
had  cliarge  of  the  infirmary. 


'  fer'-mer-lc, "  fer-mer-y, '  fcr-mer-ye, 
fer  lUOr  y,  s.  \Ff.  enfermerie ;  Sy)  enfn- 
me.na :  Port,  tmjtrmaria ;  Ital.  injermeria, 
from  Ivow  Lat.  injinnaria,  from  Lat.  irylrTOMj 
=  weak,  sickly.  1    An  inlirmary. 

" Fermxryt.    Infirmarkt.'—I'r'jmpt.  Pi^t. 

•  fer'-mil-let,  s.  (O.  I'r.,  dimin.  of/frm«a  = 
a  clasp,  from  fermer  =  to  make  fa£t  or  firm-] 
A  buckle,  a  cliLsp. 

"Those  stones  were  sustained  or  stayed  by  buckiSB 
luid  fermlii*ti  of  gold  for  mole  llnunttA  — fxwnw; 
BUt.  of  iitptwigXnt.  p.  VJ. 

'fer-monr.  s.    [Fabmeb.] 

fern,  'feme,  ».  (."^.S.  feam;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  varcn  ;   O.   H.  Ger.  farm.,  farn  ;   Qtr. 

farn.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Gen. :  The  Filical  Alliance,  consisting  of 
vascular  Acrogens,  with  marginal  or  dorsal 
one-celle'l  spore-cases,  usually  surrounded  by 
an  ehastic  ring ;  spores  of  only  one  kind. 
(Litull^.)  Perns  are  leafy  plants,  springing 
from  a  rhizome,  which  creeps  below  or  on  the 
siiifflce  of  the  ground,  or  rises  into  the  air 
like  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  trunk  does 
not  taper,  but  is  of  equal  diameter  at  both 
ends.  It  is  covered  by  a  liard,  cellular,  hbn.us 
rind  ;  its  wood,  when  any  is  j>reseiit,  consista 
of  large,  scalariform  or  dotted  ducts  ;  the 


iSte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  tan,  father :   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there 
or.  wore,  w^lfi  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


FERN. 
L  FUix  Mas.         2.  Pair  of  PlnnnleiL 

vernation  of  the  leaves  is  circinate,  theirvemk 
tion  often  dichotomous.  Reproductive  org;m8, 
consisting  of  spore-cases,  arising  from  the 
veins  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  or 
from  their  margins.  The  collection  of  seeds 
are  called  sori.  Most  ferns  are  compaiatively 
small,  whilst  some  tree-ferns  reach  seventy -five 
feet  high.  The  closest  affinities  of  ferns  is  with 
Lycopodiacese.  Seventy-five  genera  and  about 
2,600  species  are  known.  Lindley  divided 
tiiem  into  three  orders:  Ophioglossaceie,  Poly 
podiacea:.  and  Dameacete  (q.v-).  The  last- 
named  order  is  now  generally  called  Marat- 
tiacese  (q.v.).  The  three  are  thus  distin- 
guished :  Ophioglossaceae  have  the  fructifica- 
tions marginal,  on  rachiform  fronds ;  Mar.at- 
tiaceae  have  the  fructifications  dorsal  on  flat 
leafy  fronds  ;  Polyixidiacea  have  the  spore- 
cases  not  valvate,  rarely  somewhat  two-valved 
vertically.  The  last  has  jointed  spore-cases, 
the  first  two  have  none. 

(2)  S;iec. :  The  order  Polypodiaceie.  It  con- 
tains all  the  Filical  Alliance,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  abnormal  genei& 

2.  Palao-hot. :  The  fronds  of  ferns  or  their 
impressions  are  frequently  met  Willi,  and  in  a 
beautiful  stite  of  lueservation.  In  some  cases 
even  the  form  of  the  sori  has  been  preserved. 
Ferns  are  known  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  Silurian  period.  They  became  more 
nmnerous  during  the  Devonian  period ;  tree- 
ferns  (Psaronius  ami  Cyclopteris)  .appearing 
amongst  the  rest.  Ferns  are  quite  a  notable 
feature  of  Carlioiiifeious  vegetation.  There 
are  lioth  herbaceous  and  ti-ee-ferns.  Tiie 
genera  of  the  former  are  numerous.  The  most 
impoi-taut  are  Sphenojiteris,  Pecopteris.  Neu- 
ropteris,  Cyclopteris,  *c  The  fenis  of  the 
Permian  svsteiu  are  less  numerous ;  thej 
geneially  resemble  those  of  the  Carboniferous. 
Ferns  abound  again  in  the  Oolitic  rocks,  af^er 
which  they  lose  their  relative  importance  as 
plants  of  higher  organization  multiply. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Fdiz  mas,  Male  Fern,  the  dried 
rhizome  of  Aspidium  Filix  mas.  It  should 
be  collected  in  summer.  It  is  of  a  greenish- 
brown  color  exlerUiill-V.  jel  ■  \^  >  n:  toe 
taste  is  at  first  sweet,  then  bitter ;  the  powder 

pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pifc 
Syrian.    ee,CB=e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  Itw. 
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Is  vcllowisb-grecn.  It  is  used  to  form  Kx- 
tnictum  Filicis  IJquidum,  fem  in  fine  powder 
two  jioundfi  extracted  with  eif,dity  Huid  ounces 
Of  ether.  It  is  anthcliniutic,  ond  is  employed 
\0  exi)el  tapeworms. 

fern-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Ncphrodium  Fitix  mas. 

fern-owl,  s. 

Znf>!.:  ThtA  Nigbtjnr  or  Goatsucker,  Cajni- 
mnlgiis  vunipams. 

fern -seed,    s.     Tlie  seeds  or  spores  of 
fenia  ;  tliese  were  in  former  times  supposed 
to  possess   supernatural    virtues  or  powers, 
such  as  rendering  a  person  invisil)le. 
"  r  hfid 
No  medicine,  elr.  to  go  invisible, 
tio/emsetd  in  my  iJOi;ket." 

Ben  JoiiS'ii :  Xete  inn.  1. 1. 

fern -Shaw,    s.        Fern-brake    or    fern- 
tliicket.    {Browning:  Flight  o/tiie  Dudtess.) 

•ferne»  a.  &  adv.     [A.S.  /ym :  O.   Sax.  fern, 
j'orn.fum;  O.  H.  Ger./mi;  Goth. /ainus.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Former,  past. 

■*  Farewel  hi  the  Bnowgii  of  f€me  yen." 

Chaticir-:  TroitusJt  CreMjtto.  v.  1.176. 

S.  As  adv.  :  Formerly,  before. 

'  Tlie  kyndnesse  that  myn  evercriatene 
Kidde  mefernyere."  1'.  J'lmortian.  3,853. 

fSm'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  fim;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  ferns  are  artificially  grown. 

f  ems'-mund,  s.  [Eng.  fern,  and  Lat.  osjnun- 
(/((.)  A  fern,  Osmnniia  regali-s.  (MarMmm.  in 
Naves  ;  Britten  £  Holland.') 

fem'-ti-cle,  fam-tlc-kle,  •  fern-tyk- 
ylle,  s.  [En^.  fern,  a.n(X  tickle.]  A  spot  on 
the  .'^kin  resembling  the  seed  of  a  fern  ;  a 
freckle. 

I8m'-y,  fern-le.  a.    [Eng. fern;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  overgrown  with  ferns. 

"  And  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road. 
That  wiuda about  the/fniie  brae?" 

Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  1. 

2.  Refiembling  or  having  the  characteristics 
of  fern. 

•  fS-r69'-i-ent,  s.  [Lat.  /erox  (genit.  ferocis) 
=  fierce]    Fierce,  ferocious. 

■'VjUnly  exbaWBting  their  ferodent  spirlto."  — 
(ittudcn:  Tears  of  the  Church,  i».  142. 

l8-r6c'-i-fy,  -v.t.  [Lat./eroa;  (genit. /«rocis)  = 
ficrrf,  and  facio  (pass,  flo)  =  to  make.]  To 
make  fierce  or  ferocious. 

fS-ro'-ciouS,  a.  [Fr.  feroce.  from  Lat.  ferox 
(genit.  fervcis);  lt&\.  feroce;  Sp.  &  Fovt,  feroz.] 

1.  Pierce,  savage,  wild,  ravenous. 

"  Tlie  lyon.  a  fierce  and  ferodoirt  aniinal,  liath  young 
ones  but  seldome.  and  but  uiie  at  a  time." — Brown*  ■ 
Vulijar  Erroura,  bk.  iii..  cU.  xvi. 

2.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  ferocity. 

'■  BlBch  ferocious  feature  grim  with  ooze," 

Pope  :  Ifunciad,  it  828. 

3.  Infiu-iatod. 

"The  hmitbled  power  of  R./eroci(nia  enemy. "—Loiath : 
Lect  xiii. 

l8-r6'-CiOUS-ly,  (tdv.  (Eng.  ferocioiis  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  ferocious  or  savage  manner  ;  with  ferocity. 

fe'ro'-cious-ness.  s,  [Eng.  ferodmts ;  -ness.] 
The    <[u:ility    of   being    ferocious;    ferocity; 

s;iv;i^e  licreuness. 

f8-r6c'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ferocUe,  from  Lat.  feroc- 
itas,  from  fcrox  (genit.  ferocis)  =  fierce,  from 
fenis  =  wild.]  The  state  of  being  ferocious  ; 
savagencss,  fierceness,  wildness,  fury. 

"No  kindness  will  tame  the  aullen /croc((y  of  a 
prieaUiood.'" — Macautay  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fero- 
cious, fierce,  and  savage  :  "  Ferocity  marks  the 
untamed  character  of  a  cruel  disposition  : 
fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  pride  and 
anger  in  it,  the  word  fiers  in  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness  ;  savageness  marks  a 
more  iiermanent.  but  not  so  violent  a  senti- 
ment of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two 
former.  Ferocity  ^mi  fiercfness  are  in  common 
applied  to  tlie  brutes,  to  designate  their  natural 
tempers  :  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  temper  of  man,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of 
religion.  In  an  extended  application  of  these 
terms,  they  be^r  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  :  the  countenance  may  be  either  fero- 
cious, fi-erct,  or  savage,  according  to  circum- 
stances. A  robber  who  spends  his  life  in  the 
act  of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a 


ferocity  of  countenance  :  a  soldier  who  follows 
a  predatory  and  desultory  mode  of  warfare 
betrays  the  licentiousness  of  liis  calling  and 
his  undisciplined  temper  in  the  fiirceness  of 
his  countenance  :  the  tyrant  whose  euj<iyment 
consists  in  inflicting  nnscry  on  his  dependants 
or  subjects  evinces  the  savngpnets  of  histflmi^er 
by  tlies((»«f7CJoy  with  which  he  witnesses  their 
groans  and"  tortures."    (Orabb  :  Eng.  Syjion.) 

fe-ro'-ni-a,  s.    [Seedef.  1.] 

1.  Knvian  Myth. :  A  goddess,  commonly 
ranked  among  the  rural  divinities,  and  wor- 
shipped with  great  solemnity  both  by  the 
Sabines  and  the  Latins,  but  more  especially 
by  the  former. 

2.  Asiron. :  An  asteroid,  the  72nd  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  on  Jan.  9,  1862. 

3.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aurantiacese  (Citron- 
worts),  the  order  to  which  the  orange  belongs. 
The.  only  known  species  is  the  Wood-apple  or 
Elephant-apple  {Feronia  elepliantum).  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  with  pinnate  leaves, 
and  a  large  grey  fruit  with  a  very  liard  rind. 
It  grows  in  India,  where  the  native  practi- 
tioners consider  the  young  leaves,  which  when 
bruised  have  a  smell  like  anise,  stomachic  and 
carminative. 

4.  Entom. :  A  genus  of  Coleoptera,  belonging 
to  the  section  Pentaiuera,  and  family  Carabidie. 

fer'-osh,  s.  (Hind. /Hra^/i.]  An  Indian  servant 
in  charne  of  tents,  furniture,  &c.  He  is  ex- 
jiected  to  sweep  the  ground  and  spread  carpets. 
(JaffiiT  Shurreefd:  Herklots.) 

•  fer'-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  ferns.]    Wild,  savage. 

"To  chase  away  those  ferotis  and  indomitable 
crektnres  that  iufested  the  lumV— Wilion :  Life  of 
.fames  I. 

fer'-ran-dine,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  .-Is  sidistaiitive : 

Fabric:  A  mixed  stuff  of  silk  and  other 
materials.     It  proljably  resembled  poplin. 

B,  -4s  adj.  :  Made  of  the  stufl'  described 
in  A.     (Pepys:  Diary,  Jan.  28,  1662-3.) 

*  fer-ra'-ra,  a.     [For  etym.  see  def  ] 

Old  Armour :  A  broadsword  of  especial 
excellence,  named  aftei-  Andrea  Ferrara,  a 
famous  swordsmith. 

U  Andrea  Ferrara :  The  same  as  Ferbara 
(q.v.). 

■■  "The  blade,'  oaid  the  Prince.  '  it  a  geuuiae  Andrea 
Ferrara,"— Scott :   W a oertei/.  ch.  xL 

fer-rar'-i-a,  s.  [Namod  after  J.  B.  Feirari, 
an  Italian  fiotanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Iridacese. 

•  fer'-ra-r5^,  s.    [Eng.  ferrum  =  iron.]    [Far- 

riery.']    The  art  of  working  in  iron.    {Chap- 
man:  Homer;  Iliad  xvi.) 

fer'-rate,  s.  [Eng.  ferrium);  suff.  -ate  (C^em.).] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  ferric  acid,  H3Fe04.  The 
free  acid  has  not  been  obtained.  When  a 
mixture  of  four  parts  of  dry  potassium  nitrate 
and  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide,  Fe^O^, 
is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  crucible,  and  the  resulting  brown 
mass  treated  with  ice-cold  water,  a  deep 
violet-red  coloured  solution  of  potassium 
ferrate,  K2Fe04,  is  obtained.  Potassium 
feiTate  is  also  prepared  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate  in  which  recently  precipitated  ferric 
oxide  is  suspended.  The  potassium  ferrate  is 
preci]>itated  as  a  black  powder,  whicli  may  be 
drained  on  a  porous  tile.  A  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferrate  decomposes,  oxygen  being  liber- 
ated, aud  hydrated  feriic  oxide  is  precipitated. 
Ferrate  of  barium,  BaFe04,  is  obtained  by 
adding  BaClo,  barium  chloride,  to  a  solution  of 
the  potassium  salt.  It  is  a  deep  crimson- 
coloured  powder,  and  is  a  stable  compound. 
Organic  matter  decomposes  a  solution  of 
potassium  ferrate. 

*ferre,  a.     [Far.]    Further,  farther, 

*fgr'-re-an,  a.  [Lat.  ferrcJis,  from  ferrum  = 
iron.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron  ;  of  the  nature 
of  iron  ;  made  of  iron. 

*  iSr'-re-ous,  «.     [Lat.  ferreits.]    The  same 

as  Fehrean  (q.v.). 

"Ill  the  body  of  gliisa  there  ia  no  ferrentia  ormagiie- 
tical  nature." — Bra ume :  \'ul{/itr  Errouri,  bk.  ii.,  cb,  iii. 

*fer-re8t,  a.  &  adv.    [Farthest.] 


fer-ret  (1),  s.  [Fr.  furet.  from  TjOW  Lat 
faretus,  furectus,  the  origin  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful. lx:ing  derived  by  sonn;  frnin  l*-it.  fur  =  a 
thief,  by  otlietB  from  lirel.  far  =  wise  ;  Wet 
ffur  =  wise,  crafty  :  ffured  =  a  crafty  one,  a 
ferret;  Gael.  &.  Ir.  fcred.] 

1.  Zool. :  Pvtnrius  furo,  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  genus  Putorius.  It  is  of  Afri- 
can origin,  and  is  nnablc  tn  endure  great  cold, 
even  an  English  winter  being  sufficient  to  kill 
it  if  not  properly  housed.  It  is  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length,  tlie  fur  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  and  the  eyes  pink.  Feirets  are  mucli 
used,  buth  in  this  country  and  America,  for 
killing  rata  and  driving  rabbits  out  of  tlieir 
holes. 

"CftnayB  are  taken  t-lther  hy  ferrets  or  paiBe-netB."— 
StorHmer:  Bntbamtry. 

2.  Glass-numvf. :  An  iron  used  to  make  the 
rings  at  tlic  mouths  of  bottles,  or  to  try  the 
melted  matter. 

fer'-ret  (2),  s.  [Fr.  Jleuret.]  A  kind  of  narrow- 
tape  niiule  of  Cotton,  wool,  or  silk. 

"  Red  wax  and  green  tem-t 
Are  fix4'd  at  the  foot  of  the  deed£  " 

J.  i:  U.  .SmiVi :  /:ejerfed  Addreuet. 

fer'-ret,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ferbet(I),  s.] 
A*  Transitive : 

I,  Lit.  :  To  drive  out  of  a  hole  or  retreat, 
as  a  ferret  does  a  rabbit. 

"The  archbiahop  had  ferreted  him  out  of  all  hl» 
hoUW  —Beylin  :  Hist.  Presb. 

XL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  drive  out  of  any  retreat  or  lurking- 
place. 

"Let's  in  and  femt  out  these  chcAtiag  rake-hells.' 
Cartwright  *  Ordinary,  v.  4, 

2.  To  find  out,  to  discover,  to  search  out  by 
secret  or  cunning  means  ;  followed  byo«(  :  as. 
To  ferret  out  a  secret. 

"The  War  Office  here  is  alowly  but  &iiTtly  ferretlTiff 
Ota  the  ramiflcHtions  of  the  recent  military  con- 
piracy."— /taiZy  Telegraph,  Seiit.  T.  1B83. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  hunt  after  rabbits,  &c., 
with  a  ferret. 

fer'-ret-er,  s.  (Eng.  Jerret  (v.)  :  -er.]  On* 
who  fenets  or  htmt.s  out  a  person  or  thing 
which  is  hidden  or  secret. 

iSr-ret'-tO,  s.  [Ital.,  dirain.  of  ferro  =  Lat 
ferruvi  =  irtui.] 

Gtass-manvf  :  A  prepai-ation  of  copper  em- 
ployed in  glass-colouring.  It  is  made  by- 
placing  tliin  sheets  of  copper,  interstratiOed 
with  powdered  brimstone,  in  a  crucible  which 
is  luted  tight  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
blast-furnace  for  about  two  hours  ;  when  cool, 
the  copper  is  found  to  be  calcined  so  as  to  be 
readily  crumbled  between  the  fingers  ;  it  is 
tlieu  pulverized  and  sifted  for  use.  A  superior 
article  to  the  foregoing  is  prej-ared  by  using 
vitriol  instead  of  brimstone,  and  exposing  the 
crucible  to  the  heat  of  the  glass  furnace  for 
three  days.  The  old  vitriol  is  then  replaced 
by  fresh,  and  the  heating  operation  repeated 
six  times. 

fer'-ri-age  (age  as  ig), "  fer-1-age,  '  fer- 
ry-age, s.     [Eng.  yi;nv ;    -age]    Tlie  price, 
sum,  or  fare  paid  for  conveyance  in  a  ferry. 
"  Physic,  joum«yiug,  faruige,  carriage.  &c." — StT-ypt : 
Life  of  Parker,  bk.  Iv. .  ch.  25. 

fSr'-riC,  a.     [Lat.  ^rajft  =  iron  ;  sufT.  -ic.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  iron  ;  ex- 
tracted from  iron. 

2.  Chem,  :  Having  iron  in  its  composition. 
Each  molecule  contains  2  atoms  of  iron,  united 
to  each  other  by  one  bond,  if  iron  is  regarded 

as  a  tetrad  in  ferric  compounds,  ^  Fe— Fe^, 

CI  CI 

as  ferric  chloride,  Cl>  Fe— Fe  ^Cl  or  FeaClfl. 

CI  ^a, 

ferric  aoetate,  s. 

Chan.  :  A  dark-red,  uncrystallizable  liquid; 
when  boiled,  a  basic  acetate  is  precipitated. 

ferric  arsenate,  s. 

Pharm.  :  FcsAs-jOg.  Ferri  arsenias.  A  greeu, 
amoi-phous,  insoluble  powder,  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  mixed  solution  of  four  parts  of 
ar'^eniate  of  sodium  with  three  pai'ts  of  sodium 
acetite,  by  a  solution  of  nine  parts  ferrous 
sulphate.  It  Ikis  tlie  same  medicinal  pro 
perties  as  arsenic. 

ferric  chloride,  s. 

1.  C}i£m. :  Fe^CI,;,  ses"iuichloride  of  iron.  Ii 
is  obtained  in  brilliant  red-brown  scales  when 


hSil,  ho^;  pout,  jovial;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  1^ 
-cian,  -tlan  -  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -fion,  -^ion  =  ?ihnn.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  df L 
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clilcriiie  gas  is  passed  over  roflhot  iron.  It  is 
very  tieliqu<'SCfiil.  and  snhil.le  in  alcoliol  and 
in  itlicr.  It  forma  doiddc  salts  witli  potassium 
clil.iriiie,  and  witti  amruonnim  cliloride.  It  is 
ol.Uiineilin  a  liydratcdcoMditiim  l)y  dissolving 
feiTic  oxide  in  hydroililoric  acid.  A  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  dissolves  a  large  quantity  of 
freshly  preciiiitated  ferric  hydrate,  the  solu- 
tion lieconnug  daiker  in  colour.  The  dilute 
solution  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  colloidal  fenic  oxide,  which 
remains  in  solution.  Ferric  chloride  is  reduce<l 
to  lerrous  chloride  by  sulphur  dioxide,  stan- 
nous chloride,  metallic  zinc,  and  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Ferric  chloride  is  a  dis- 
infectant. Ferric  chloride  gives  a  red  colour 
with  acetates,  snlphocyanates,  meconates, 
also  witli  diamidoi'lieiiol.  A  blue  colour  with 
ferroiyauide  of  iiolnssium,  and  characteristic 
reactions  with  idieiiol,  &c. 

2.  Phar. :  Ferric  chloride,  Ferrl  perchloridi 
liquor  fortior,  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  Prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in 
hydroililoric  acid,  and  then  evaporating  the 
solution  with  nitric  acid  ;  it  should  contain 
15-ti2  grains  of  Fe^Os  in  a  fluid  drachm.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  of  Liquor ferri  perchloridi, 
solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  Tincturn 
ferri  perchloridi.  These  contain  one  part  of 
the  strong  solution  to  three  parts  of  water,  or 
alcohol.  They  are  powerful  astringents,  and 
blood  restorers.  A  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
moistened  with  strong  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, is  very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  from  a 
aliglit  cut. 

ferric  nitrate,  >-. 

Clirm. :  Ven(S(>3)s,  pernitrate  of  iron.  Ob- 
tained by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  nitric  acid. 
«p.  gr.  1-3,  and  then  adding  to  the  solution 
a  quart  of  stronger  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-43.,  when 
the  salt  separates  out  in  colourless  prismatic 
crystals,  containing  either  six  or  nine  mole- 
cules of  water.  Ferric  nitrate  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  in  water.  The  solution  of  ferric 
nitrate  is  red-brown  in  colour,  and  dissolves 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  forming  a  basic  nitrate. 
Ferric  nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing  and  in  phar- 
macy under  the  name  of  Ferri  periiUratis 
liquor,  as  a  powerful  astringent  tonic  in  cases 
of  diarrhoea.  Nitric  acid  will  not  attack 
iron,  when  the  iron  wire  is  oxidized  at  the 
end  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lp,mp,  and  when  cold  gradually  dipping  it  into 
the  acid,  the  oxidized  end  first ;  also,  when  the 
iron  is  dipped  into  strong  nitric  acid  and  then 
washed  with  water;  or,  by  first  introducing  a 
platinum  wire  into  the  acid,  and  then  the  iron 
wire  in  contact  with  it,  the  contact  may,  how- 
ever, afterwards  be  broken.  Tlie  iron  is  said, 
under  these  conditions,  to  be  passive  in  re- 
spect to  the  action  of  nitric  acid. 

ferric  oxide,  s. 

1,  Chem. :  Fe.iOa,  peroxide  of  iron,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  'red  oxide  of  iron,  rouge,  col- 
cothar.  It  occurs  in  nature,  as  red  hieiuatite, 
specular  iron  ore,  and  is  obtained  by  heating, 
FeSOi,  ferrous  sul]>hate  in  the  preparation  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  red  powder,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  acids  ;  it  is  used  as  a  pigment,  and 
to  give  an  orange  or  purple  colour  to  glass  and 
porcelain,  according  to  temper.ature.  Ferric 
oxide  is  not  magnetic,  and  is  unaltered  by 
heat.  It  is  used  to  polish  ghiss,  and  then 
finely  divided  by  jewellers  under  the  name  of 
rouge.  The  hydrated  sesquioxide  is  obtained 
in  a  bulky  brown  precipitate  by  precipitating 
ferric  chloride  by  ammonia :  soda  or  potash 
must  not  be  used,  as  the  oxide  retains  a  large 
quantity  of  these  substances.  The  hydrate 
occurs  native,  as  brown  haematite.  Hydrated 
ferric  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids  fonning  ferric 
salts ;  these  solutions  dissolve  excess  of  the 
oxide,  which  is  afterwards  precipitated  as  a 
basic  salt.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  used  to  re- 
move H.>S  from  coal  gas,  and  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing.  '  It  is  reduced  by  organic  matter,  but 
is  reoxidized  in  the  air  Ferric  oxide  unites 
with  ferrous  oxide  to  form  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron,  FejOa'FeO,  or  Fe304.    [Magnetic  ibos 

OXIDE.J 

2.  Phar.  :  Ferri  peroxidum  hydratum,  hy- 
drated peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  drying 
the  moist  peroxide  of  iron  at  212°  F.,  and  then 
reducing  it  to  powder.  It  is  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Emplnstrum  Jerri,  chalybeate 
plaster.  Ferric  oxide  is  a  non-irritating  pre- 
paration of  iron  :  it  is  given  internally  in  cases 
of  neuralgia.  Feri-i  peroxidnm  humidum, 
moist  peroxide  of  iron.  Obtained  by  jTecipi- 
tating  persulphates  of  iron  witli  soda,  collect- 


ing on  a  calico  Alter,  and  keeping  in  a  covered 
vessel ;  it  contains  about  S6  i>er  cent,  of  un- 
combined  water.  It  is  used  as  an  antidote  in 
cases  of  arsenical  poisoning  :  it  converts  the 
arsenious  acid  into  insoluble  ai-senate  of  iron 

ferric-sulphate,  s. 

CUem.  :  Feo(.S<.)4)3,  persulphate  of  iron,  ses- 
quisulphate  of  iron.  Obtained  as  a  yellowish- 
brown  deliquescent  nuass  readily  soluble  in 
water.  It  forms  basic  salts,  with  cxc:ess  of 
the  ferric  hydrate.  Obtained  by  oxidizing 
ferrous  sulphate  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding 
sulphuric  acid.  Or  by  dissolving  ferric  hy- 
drate In  sulphuric  acid.  It  fonns  alums,  lu 
which  aluminium  is  replaced  by  iron.  Fej 
(804):i-(Nll4)...S04-24Il.jO.  This  s.iU  is  used 
in  dyeing.     It  is  insolubledn  alcohoL 

^  Ferric  s(dts  are  not  precipitated  by  HoS 
from  acid  solutions,  but  are  reduced  to  ferrous 
salts  with  separation  of  8ul|diur.  Ferric  salts 
give  a  red  precii'itate  with  caustic  alkalies 
and  ammonia;  ammonium  sulphide  gives  a 
black  preiipitate  of  ferrous  sulphide  and 
sulphur.  Potas.sium  ferroeyanide  gives  a  deep 
blue  precipitate  ;  jiotassiuni  ferricyanide  gives 
no  precipitate  ;  and  sulphocyanatc  of  jiotas- 
sium  (KCNS)  gives  a  blood-red  colour  with 
ferric  salts,  whiidi  is  not  destroyed  by  Ht'l, 
but  is  decolourised  by  the  addition  of  HgCIj. 

fer-ri-cai'-5itc,  s.    [Fekrocalcite.] 

fer-rl-9y-an'-lc,  s.     [Eng.  ferrOc),   and 

cyanic  (q.  v.).]    Pertaining  to  or  derived  from 

iron  and  cyanogen. 

ferrlcyanic  acid,  s. 

Chem.:  (Ferricyanide  of  hydeoces]. 

fer  -  ri  -  ^JT-  an  -  ide,  s.    [Eng.  /erri(c),  and 
cyanide  (q.v,).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydro-ferricyanio  acid. 
Ferricyanides  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxidizing  agents  on  ferrocyanides.  The  ferri- 
cyanides of  ammonia,  sodium,  potassium,  and 
of  the  alkaline  earth-met-ds  are  soluble,  the 
other  ferricyanides  are  mostly  insoluble,  and 
have  characteristic  colours,  so  that  ferricy- 
anide of  potassium  is  used  as  a  test  for  metals, 
giving  a  deep  blue  colour  with  ferrous  salts, 
an  orange  colour  with  zinc  salts,  a  yellowish- 
green  with  cupric  salts.  The  most  important 
salt  is  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (q.v  ). 

ferricyanide  of  hydrogen : 

Chem.  :  Hydroferricyanic  acid,  ferricyanic 
acid,  hydrogen  ferricyanide,  H|j(Fe2)vi<CN)i2. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  reddish-brown  liquid  by 
decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  boiling. 

ferricyanide  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem.  :  K^Vt.j)''\C'S'h2-  R''*!  I'russiate  of 
potash.  It  is  j.repared  by  slowly  passing 
chlorine  gas,  with  agitation,  into  a  cold  solu- 
tion of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  till  a  drop 
of  the  solution  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate 
with  ferric  chloride.  The  solution  is  then 
concentrated  and  allowed  to  ci^stallize  ;  the 
salt  is  purified  by  recr5;stallization.  It  forms 
ruby-red  anhydrous  prismatic  crystals,  which 
are  'soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  water  ;  they 
are  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
crystals  burn  and  give  off  sparks  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle :  they  detonate  when  heated  with 
potassium  nitrate.  Excess  of  chlorine  de- 
composes the  salt,  chloride  of  cyanogen  and 
hydrocyanic  acid  being  formed,  and  the  solu- 
tion deposits  Prussian  green,  Fe3(CN)8.4H.jO. 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts  it  gives  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  of  ferrous  ferricyanide, 
Fe"3(Fen)"(CX)]o,  which  is  used  as  a  pigment 
under  the  name'  of  Turnbull's  blue.  Ferri- 
cyanide of  potassium  is  reduced  to  ferro- 
eyanide of  potassium  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phurous acid  and  by  sulphites,  and  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  it.  rendered  alkaline  by  potash, 
with  the  hydrates  of  lead,  protoxides,  mangau- 
ous  oxide,  the  oxides  being  converted  into 
higher  oxides  ;  it  is  also  reduced  by  stannous 
chloride,  and  by  many  organic  substances. 
Ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion oxidizes  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  cellulose 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Ferricyanide 
of  potassium  is  used  as  a  chemical  reagent 
and  in  dyeing. 

fer-ri-9y-an'-6-gen,  s.    [Eng.  /crri(c),  and 
Ci/(l)i03<'it(q.v,).] 

Chem. :  A  hexatomic  radical  contained  in  fer- 


ricyanides, having  the  forinnU  (Fe.XCNHz)**, 
also  written  (Fe.iHOyi.J''' ;  but  this  foriuuhi  ij 
often  for  convenience  divided  by  two  ;  hence, 
ferricyanideofpota.ssiuin  is  written  K3Ke(0N)j, 
instea<l  of  KjFe2(c;N)is.  'Ibis  radical  is  »l»c 
expressed  by  the  sign  (Cfdy). 

•  fSr'-ri-er  (1),  ».  [Eng.  Jerry  ;  -er.)  A  fferry- 
mau. 

•  fSr'-ri-er  (2),  3.  [Fabbieb.] 

•  fer'-ri-er-y,  s.  [Fabriery.i 

t  fer-rif '-er-ou8,  a.      [Lat.  Jtrrum  =  iron 
Jero  ^  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sul 
•ou^.]     Pioducing  iron. 

ferriferous  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Rocks  which  contain  iron  ore,  if  they 
do  not  even  mainly  consist  of  it.  The  banda 
of  clay  ironstone  of  the  Carboniferous  age  are 
of  this  character ;  very  thick  beds  of  ferri- 
ferous rocks  also  occur  in  the  Lias  of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  in  the  inferior  Oolite 
of  Yorkshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and  in 
the  Neocomian  beds  of  Lincolnshire. 

•  fer'-ril,  ».    [Februle.] 

fer-ril-ite,  s.  [Lat.  Jerrum  =  iron,  and  Eng. 
suH'.  -lile  =  Gr.  AiSos  Qithos)  =  a  stone.) 

Min.:  A  variety  of  trap-rock  containing 
iron  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

•  f er-ri'-VOr-OUS,  a.  [Lat  /err-um  =  iron, 
vtyro  =  to  devour,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ou».\ 
Eating  iron. 

"This    poor    creature    wm    reaUy   ftrriv<irvtu.''~ 
Souths :  btclor,  ch.  cixvUi 

fgr-ro-,  prej.     [Lat.  Jerrum  =  iron.] 

Chem. :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  derivation 
from  iron. 

fer-r6-cai-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  Jerro-,  and  Eng. 
calotte  (q.v.).] 

Min.:    A  variety  of  calcite  containing  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  turning  brown  on  expo- 
sure. 
fgr-ro-co  -bal-titc,   s.       [Pref.  Jerro-,  and 
Eng.  cobaltite  (q.v.).J 
Min. :  A  feniferous  variety  of  cobaltite. 

lSr-ro-5y'-an-ate,  s.    [Pref.  Jerro-,  and  Eng. 

cyanite  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Ferrocy*- 

nide. 
fgr-ro-^y-in  -lo,  a.     [Pref.  Jerm-,  and  Eng. 

cyanic  (q.v.).] 
Chem. :  (See  the  compound). 

ferrocyanlc  acid,  s. 

Chem. ;  H4Fe(CN)6,  or  HjCify.  Hydroferro- 
cyanic  acid,  ferroeyanide  of  hydrogen,  ferro- 
pnissic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  to  & 
cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ferro- 
eyanide of  potassium,  an  equal  volume  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  washing  the 
precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  drying  on 
a  porous  brick,  and  then  dissolving  in  alcohol 
and  precipitating  with  ether ;  or  by  decom- 
posing ferroeyanide  of  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  ferrocyanides  of  lead  or  copiier  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Ferrocyanic  acid  ia 
a  colourless  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in 
wat*T  and  in  alcohol ;  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
is  tetratomic  ;  it  has  an  acid  reaction,  reddens 
litmus,  and  decomposes  many  metallic  salts, 
yielding  ferrocyanides.  When  an  aqueoua 
solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  is  heated,  it  gives 
otf  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  deposits  Prussian 
blue. 
lSr-r6-9y'-an-ide,  s.  [Pref. /erro-,  and  Eng. 
cyanide  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroferrocyanic  acid, 
ferro-prussiate.  The  ferrocyanides  of  ammo- 
nium, sodium,  potassium,  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  are  soluble.  Cupric 
ferroeyanide  is  a  reddish-brown  powder  ;  ferric 
ferroeyanide  is  blue,  Prussian  blue  ;  nickel 
and  cobalt  ferrocyanides  are  green  ;  the  ferro- 
cyanides of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese 
are  white  insoluble  powders.  By  the  action 
of  oxidizing  agents  ferrocyanides  are  converted 
into  ferricyanides ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
into  nitro-pnissides.  When  heated  ferrocya- 
nides are  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  iron  and 
cyanide  of  the  other  metal,  the  cyanide  of  iron 
being  further  converted  into  iron  and  carbon, 
and  nitrogen  is  given  off;  the  other  cyanide 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wglf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  imite,  our,  rule,  fuU;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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remains  either  unaltered,  as  cyanide  of  potas- 
Biuii),  or  llie  metal  is  redueed  and  nitro;.'i!n 
given  ofl'.  Tlie  piesentre  of  ir<in  in  fHrl'(n\^a 
Hides  cannot  be  detected  by  tire  addition  nf 
caustic  alkalies,  nor  by  aninioninm  sulphide. 
The  foUowinij;  are  the  chief  ferrocyaiiides  : — 

ferrocyanide  of  barium,  s. 

Chim.  :  Ba^FiXCNjg,  Ublaiind  bytheaction 
of  ferrous  sulphate  on  cyanide  of  barium , 
which  can  be  obtained  by  passing  a  current  nf 
air  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  charcoal  ami 
barium  carbonate.  Barium  ferrocyanide  can 
also  be  obt;uned  by  boiling  Prussian  blue  with 
baryUi  water.  It  forms  small,  yellow,  anhy- 
drous, monoclinic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in 
684  parts  of  cold  and  116  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

ferrocyanide  of  hydrogen,  s. 

CItem. :  [Fehkocyanic  acid). 

ferrocyanide  of  iron,  £. 

Chcm.  :  Prussian  blue,  Fe7(CN)i8-9HoO,  or 
2Pe2vi-(Fe(CN)ii)3+  'jHof).  Obtained  by  add- 
ing potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  rliloride. 
3K4Fe(CN)6  +  2Fe,.jCl6  =  1-2KC1  +  Fe7(CN')iK. 
Also  by  adding  potassium  cyanide  to  a  nnx- 
ture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  18K.CN  + 
3FeC1.2  +  SFe.jClfi  =  ISKCl  4-  Fe;(CN)i8.  This 
last  reaction  is  Scheele's  test  for  hydrocyanic 
acid.  But  Prussian  blue  is  made  on  a  laige 
scale  by  adding  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferrocya- 
nide of  potassium,  and  allowing  the  white  jhc- 
cipitate  of  K-^Fc/CNJe  to  oxidize  by  contait 
with  the  air,  nr  by  treatment  with  chluniu-. 
Ferric  ferrocyanide  dries  into  a  hard  brittle 
mass  witli  a  coi)per-red  lustre  like  indigo.  It 
is  very  hygroscopic.  It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  acids,  but  sohible  in  oxalic  acid, 
forming  a  deep  blue  liquid,  wliich,  when 
thickened  with  gum,  can  be  used  for  blue 
ink.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide, 
it  yields  mercuric  cyanide  and  fen'ic  oxide, 
Heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  like 
tinder  and  leaves  oxide  of  iron.  Soluble  Prus- 
sian blue  is  prepared  by  adding  cxtress  of 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  ferric  chloride. 
Pure  Prussian  blue  is  called  Paris  blue  ;  im- 
pure, containing  alumina,  is  called  Mineral 
nine.  Prussian  blue  is  often  adulterated  with 
alumina,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  starch.  It  is 
'  used  as  a  pigment,  and  also  to  dye  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk. 

ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  s. 

Chem. :  K4Fe(CN)o-f  3II0O,  yellow  prussiate 
ofpotasli.  Ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Obtained 
by  boiling  Prussian  blue  With  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash.  By  digesting  pre- 
cipitated ferrous  cyanide  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  or  any  soluble 
ferrous  salt,  with  aqueous  cyauide  of  potas- 
sium. On  a  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by 
melting  animal  matter  containing  nitrogen 
.with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  iron  filings. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  fused  in  large 
covered  iron  pots  heated  to  bright  redness, 
and  then  the  iron  and  animal  matter  are  added 
gradually,  large  quantities  of  gases  being 
evolved.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  till  the 
reaction  is  finished.  The  fused  mass,  when 
cold,  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  thrown  into 
water,  well  stirred,  and  heated  quickly  to  80° 
or  90°.  The  impure  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
tlius  converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  the  solution  evajiorated  ;  the  salt  is  puri- 
fied by  recrystallization.  The  ferrocyanide  has 
been  shown  by  Liebigto  be  formed  by  the  lixi- 
viation.and  not  during  the  fusion.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent, 
yellow,  tetragonal  crystals,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  Soluble  in  four  parts  of 
cold  and  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water  ;  it  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  carbonate 
of  potassium,  it  is  converted  into  cyanide  and 
cyauate  of  potassium,  and  metallic  iron  sepa- 
rates out.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  used 
as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  for  the  preparation 
of  Prussian  blue.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  it  is  converted  into  ferricyanide  of 
pittassium.  Heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  it  gives  off  carbon  monoxide,  and  is  con- 
verted into  ammonium,  ferrous,  and  potassium 
sulphates,  K4Fe(CN)6.;sHoO  +  tJHoS04  +  SH-.O 
=6CO+3(XH4>2S04+FeS04+2K2S04.  Heated 
with  dilute  sulitluiric  acid,  it  gives  oil'  hydro- 
cyanic acid;  heated  with  ammonium  chloride, 
it  gives  off  ammonium  cyanide. 

fer-r6-9y-an'-6-gen,  s.     [Pref.  fcrro-,  and 
Eng.  cyanogen  (q.y.).'] 


Chem.:  A  tetratomic  radical  contained  in 
ferrocyanidcs,  having  the  fornmIa(Fe"(CN)6)'v, 
also  written  (KcCy^)'^'  and  Cfy'^'. 

"  fer-ro-^y-au -U-ret.  s.  [Pref.  /erro-,  and 
Eng.  cifaninrt.] 

C'lievi  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  fcrro- 
cyanides. 

*fer-rom,  "fer~rome,  "fer-rum,  a.  [Far.] 
Strange,  furcign. 

"  Seville  Hchuro  aliipjiiu,  full.-  ni  f&rrnme  folke." 

Mi'irte  Arthure,  a,578. 

IT  •  0  ferrom,  *  o/errumy  "onfemim.  From 
afar  ;  at  a  distance. 

"  He  8ILW  the  toiiii  oferrum  lien."  A/inot,  p.  29. 

fer-ro-pru'-ssi -ate  (ssi  as  shi), .';.  [Pref. 
frrrii.,  and  Eng.  prussiate  (q.v.).j  [Ferro- 
cyanide.] 

fer-ro-priis'-sic,  a.     [Pref.  /erro-,  and  Eng. 

p^-ussic  Oi.v.).]     [Ferrocyanide.] 

fer-ro-siV-i-cate,  .<.  [Pref. /erro,  and  Eng. 
silicate  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  [Silicate  of  Iron]. 

fer-r6-Si-li9'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
siUcic  (q.v.)  ] 

fer-ro-so-fcr'-ric,  a.  [As  if  fi-om  a  Lat. 
ferru-->is,  from  J'ei'i mil  —  iron,  and  Eng.  ferric 

(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Ferrosoferric  oxide,  Fe.jOs'FeO,  or 
Fe304,  occurs  naturally  as  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  ii'on,  and  can  be  obtained  by  burning 
iron  in  oxygen,  or  by  jiassing  steam  over  iron 
filings,  or  heating  iron  in  carbonic  acid  gas, 
or  by  heatiug  ferrous  sulphate  with  calcium 
chloride  in  a  cruciltle.  Ferrosoferric  oxide 
crystallizes  in  regular  octohedraor  tetrahedra, 
and  is  magnetic.  When  heated  in  a  stream  of 
liydmgen  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  iron  ;  it  is 
also  reduced  hy  heating  it  with  coke,  or  with 
carbon  monoxide.  It  is  soluble  in  acids,  form- 
ing a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 
Ferrosoferric  hydrate  can  be  formed  when 
ferric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and 
then  boiled  till  the  precipitate  becomes  granu- 
lar and  black.     It  is  also  magnetic. 

fer-ro-tan'-ta-lite,  s.  [Pref.  ferro-,  and 
Eng.  tantalite.'iq.v.).'} 

Min. :  A  ferriferous  variety  of  tantalite  (q.v.). 

fer-ro-ti'-tan-ite,  s.    [Pref.  ferro-,  and  Eng. 
titanite  (q.v').] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Sohorlomite  (q  v.). 

fer'-ro-type,    s.      [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron,   and 
Eng.  ty2ie  (q.v.).] 
Photography  : 

1.  A  process,  so  named  by  Hunt,  which 
derives  its  name  fnmi  the  material  of  the 
plate  (iron)  on  which  it  is  taken.  Plates  of 
sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  black 
Japan  varnish.  This  is  immersed  in  collodion, 
and  after  a  time  in  the  silver  solution.  It  is 
then  placed  in  the  holder  and  exposed  in  the 
camera. 

2.  A  photograph  taken  by  the  process  des- 
cribed under  1. 

fer'-roiis,    a.      [Lat.  ferrium)  =.  iron  ;    Eng. 

Suff.  -0(iS.J 

Chcm. :  Having  a  considerable  quantity  of 
iron  in  its  composition.  Each  molectde  of  a 
ferrous  compound  probably  contains  two 
atoms  of  iron  united  to  each  other  by  two 
bonds  =  Fe  =  Fe  =,  if  iron  be  regarded  as 
tetrad  in  ferrous  compounds,  but  the  formulie 
are  generally  written  so  as  to  contain  only  one 
atom  of  iron,  as  ferrous  oxide  FcO,  instead  of 
FeoO-i.  and.  ferrous  chloride  FeClo,  instead  of 
Fe2Cl4. 

ferrous  carbonate,  5. 

1.  Cliem. :  FcCOg.  ProtocArbonate  of  iron. 
It  occurs  native  as  spatose  iron  ore,  and  in  an 
Impure  state  of  clay  ironstone  in  the  carboni- 
ferous series.  When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel 
3FeC03=2C02+CO  and  Fe304.  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  formed.  Hydrated  ferrous 
carbonate  is  obtained  as  a  whitish-green  pre- 
cipitate. When  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is 
mixed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air  and  loses  carbonic  acid, 
and  is  converted  into  hydrated  ferric  oxide. 
Ferrous  carbonate  occurs  in  dial.,  beate  springs, 
being  h^ld  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  present. 


2.  I'harm.  :  Carbonate  of  iron  obtained  by 
d(M(Miipiising  a  si.bition  of  sidphate  of  inm  by 
caiboiiate  oi  auuiKinia,  anil  rubhiTig  the  pre- 
cijiitiite  with  sugar,  and  diying  at  2V2'  Fahr. 
It  is  called  Ferri  carhoiias  saccliarata.  It  is 
used  in  Mi sturaf err i  compos ita  and  in  I'Hula 
ferri  carhnnaUs.  It  is  not  astringent,  and 
restores  the  blood. 

ferrous  chloride,  s. 

Chem.:  FeClo  or  1m.':;C14.  Protochloride  of 
iron,  obtained  anyluhnus  in  white  crystal- 
line, deliquescent  scales  by  passing  ihiurinc 
over  excess  of  red-hot  metallic  iron,  or  by 
reducing  ferric  cliloride  by  heating  it  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  It  absorbs  amnitinia 
gas.  Hydrated  ferrous  chloride,  FeC1.2"4Il20, 
is  obtained  in  bluish-gieen  monoclinic  crystals 
by  dissolving  iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
concentrating  the  solution.  Ferrous  chloride 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  also  dissolves 
in  alcohol,  Fcrinns  {'hloridc  unites  with 
ammonium  (ddoiide,  forming  a  d'Uible  salt, 
FeCI.ji'Nn4Cl  L'H.jO.  Ferrous  chloride  oxi- 
dizes in  the  air. 

ferrous  iodide,  s. 

1.  Chem.:  Fels-  Proto-iodide  of  iron.  Ob- 
t^iined  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  iron 
wiie.  It  forms  a  pale  green  solution  which, 
when  evaporated,  deposits  green  deliquescent 
<-Tystals  of  Fel2"4M20.  Its  solution  decom- 
poses into  free  iodine  arirl  peroxide  of  iron, 
but,  if  iron  wire  be  kept  in  the  solution,  the 
strength  remains  the  same,  as  the  iodine  set 
free  again  dissolves  iron. 

2.  Pharw. :  Ferrous  iodide.  Ferri  iodidum 
is  used  to  prepare  Syru]>us  ferri  iodidi,  syrup 
of  iodide  of  iron,  which  does  not  so  readily 
decompose  as  the  solution  of  ferrous  iodide, 
and  in  Pilula  ferri  iodidi.  Iodide  of  iron 
possesses  the  projierties  of  iron  and  of  iodine. 
It  is  used  in  si-rofulous  diseases. 

ferrous  nitrate,  s. 

Chan.  :  FeCSO:})^.  Can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
barium  nitrate  with  ferrous  sulphate  Ba(N03)2 
-fFeS04  =  BaS04-i-Fe(No3)i;,  or  by  dissolving 
iion  monosulphide  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 
When  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid  it  crystallizes  in  pale  green  deliquescent 
crystals,  which,  when  heated,  evolve  nitric 
oxide  and  yield  a  basic  ferric  nitrate.  Ferrous 
nitrate  is  used  in  dyeing. 

ferrous  OKide.  e. 

Chem.:  F:-^r.  ?rotoxide  of  iron,  obtained 
as  a  blaf-k  powder  by  heating  iron  in  carbon 
dioxide  Fe  +  C02  =  Fe0  +  CO.  It  takes  fire 
when  iieated  in  the  air,  forming  ferric  oxide. 
The  hydrate  of  ferrous  oxide,  Fe(0H)2,  ferrous 
hydrate,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  both  per- 
fectly free  from  air.  If  boiled  in  a  vessel  free 
from  oxygen  it  loses  its  water  of  hydration, 
becoming  black,  P'errous  hydrate  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  the  colour  chang- 
ing from  white  to  green  and  then  to  red  bi-own, 
owing  to  the  formation  of  ferric  hydrate. 
Ferrous  hydrate  is  slightly  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia, 

ferrous  sulphate,  5. 

1.  Chan.  :  FeS04-7H20.  Protosulphate  of 
iron,  green  vitriol,  iron  vitriol,  copperas, 
sulphate  of  iron.  Ferrous  sulphate  is  ob- 
tained pure  by  dissolving  iron  wire  in  pilre 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  when  ferrous  sul- 
phide is  acted  upon  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  prejiaration  of  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen, HoS.  On  evaporating  the  ferrous  sul- 
phate separates  out  in  transparent  and  bluish 
green  rhomboidal  crystals,  which  efflores'-e  in 
dry  air  ;  in  moist  air  they  become  coated  with 
a  brown  crust  of  ferric  sulphate.  Ferrous 
sulphate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
in  twice  its  weight  of  cold  water.  The  salt 
loses  six  molecules  of  water  at  100°  and  re- 
tains the  other  molecule  till  it  is  heated  to 
300°  At  red  heat  it  is  decomposed,  yitlding 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and  ferric  oxide. 
A  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  gradually  ao- 
sorbs  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
can  be  kept  by  placing  iron  wire  in  the  solu- 
tion. It  absorbs  dioxide  and  trioxide  of  nitro- 
gen, forming  a  dark  brown  liquid  which  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen.  Ferrous  sulphate  forms 
double  salts  with  the  alkaline  sulphates,  as 
FeSO4-K2S04-i5H20,  These  salts  are  used  to 
determine  the  strength  of  permanganate  and 
bichromate  solutions    employed    in  volurae- 


boil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  yell,  chorus,  ijhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =t 
-«lan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -Mous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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ferruginated—fertilize 


*  fSr-ru'-nain-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  /eTmmi'natvs, 
}}&.  par.  o(  farrumLrw,  from  /erniTJten- (genlt. 
/trrrumi7iis)  =  cement,  solder,  from  ferrum^ 
iron.]    Tu  unitf  or  solder,  an  metals. 

•  fer-ru-inin-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  /errumiaalio, 
from  ferruiiiitiatus,  pa.  par.  uf  /emtmbio  :  Kr, 
femimiTuttion.]  The  act  or  process  of  solder- 
ing or  uniting  metals. 

'  fSr'-rure,  «.  [Lat.  ferrum  =  iron.]  The 
shoeing  of  horses.    {Ash.) 

fer'-ry,  *  fer-l-en,  *  fer-y.  v.t.  &.  t    [A.S. 

fer'uiii  =  to  carry  :    caiis.-il  iijrm  of  faran  —  to 
go,  to  fare  ;  cogii.  with  Icel.  ferja  =  to  carry, 
to  ferry  ;  Goth,  farjan  =  to  sail  ;  Svf./drja.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  carry,  to  bear,  to  convey. 

"The  kyng  iu  tjl»  cortyii  watz  kaght  by  the  helee, 
Feryed  out  bi  tbe  (eel." 

Early  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Clean7U$a.  1,788. 

2.  To  carry  or  transport  over  a  river,  strait, 
or  other  naiiow  water,  iu  a  boat,  barge,  &e. 

"The  nitfced  Charon  fniutcd. 
And  a^ked  a  navy  nttlKT  than  a  boat 
To/wri/  over  the  sad  wurld  that  CJ^iric.*' 

ffeii  Jonion  :  CatUint,  1.  1- 

*  B.  Intraiis.  :  To  pass  or  be  transported  in 
a  l>oat,  A'c,  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other 
narrow  water. 

"  They/<rr»  orer  tbiB  I^etlifFJUi  ahore." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  iL  6M. 

ferry-bridge,  s.  a  form  of  ferry-boat  in 
which  railway  or  otiier  vehicles  move  on  to 
the  elevated  deck,  are  transported  across  the 
water,  and  land  on  the  other  side.  Tramways 
forming  inclined  a]>proaches  are  adjustable  to 
the  requirements  of  different  stages  of  water 
in  the  river,  or  states  of  tlie  tide  in  estuaries. 

ferry-railway,  s.  A  railway,  the  track 
of  wliich  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  tlie  water- 
course, and  whose  carriage  has  an  elevated 
deck  which  supports  the  train. 

fSr'-ry,  s.    [Ferry,  v.] 

1.  A  boat  or  vessel  for  carrying  passengers 
or  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow 
water;  afeiry-boat. 

"  Him  needed  not  loriB  call,  ahe  won  to  hand 
Ser/erri/  brought        Speruer:  F.  fi.,  II.  ri  19. 

2.  The  jilace  or  passage  where  a  ferry-boat 
passes  to  carry  passengers  and  goods  across  a 
river,  A:c. 

fer'-r^-boat,  s.  [Eng. /e7-ry,  and  hooX.\  The 
same  as  Ferrt,  s.,  1. 

fer'-ry-man,  s.  [Eng.  /erry,  and  TiwTt.]  One 
who  keeps"  a  ferry  ;  one  who  for  hire  conveys 
passengers  and  goods  across  a  river,  strait,  &c. 

"  One  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with  hia  boat 
helped  him  over.  '—Bumjan  :  Pilgrimt  Progrtu,  pt  i. 

TI  For  the  difference  between /erryman  and 
u'afermaji,  see  Waterman. 

*  fers,  a.    [Fierce.] 

'  fers  (1),  s.    [Verse.] 

fers  (2),  s.   [Fers.  pherz~&  geoeral.]  The  qaeen 

in  chess. 

*  fer-there,  a.  k  adv.    [Farther.] 

*  fer-thing.  s.    [Farthing.] 

fer'-tile,  fer'-tUe, «.  [Fr. .  from  Lat.  fertilU, 
from  fsTO  =  to  bear,  produce  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
J'ertil;  Ital. /erftic.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language  (Either  absolately  or 
followed  by  of  or  hi) : 

1.  Productive,  fruitful,  rich  ;  producing 
food  in  abundance  ;  prolitic. 

"Three  tribes  diatiuct  posseas  her /crtile  lands. " 
Pitt:  Virgil:  ^neid  x. 

2.  Having  abundant  resources ;  quick,  ready, 
well-supplied  or  endowed. 

•■  He  becomes  quick  of  obserratiou  and  ftrtUe  at  re- 
Borme.'  —JIacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ii, 

•  3.  Abundant,  ample. 

"  Good  store  o(  fertile  «herrla. "— 5hate»p. ;  2  Btnry 
IT..  iT.  S. 

*  4.  Bountiful,  hberal.  {Shakesp. ;  Winter's 
TaU,  i.  2.) 

II.  Bot.  :  Fruit-bearing ;  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /erfife, 
fruitful,  and  prolific  :  "  Fertile  expresses  in  its 
pro])er  sense  the  faculty  of  sending  fortli  from 
itself  that  which  is  not  of  it**  own  nature,  and 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  gmun<l  which 
causes  everytliing  within  itself  to  grow  up. 


trical  analy-sis.  Ferrous  suljihat*  is  used  as 
a  black  dye  in  comliination  with  vegetable 
astringentniattirs.  Large  quantities  of  fer- 
rous .sulj)liate  are  obtained  by  exposing  to  the 
artion  of  air  and  moisture  iron  ]>yntes,  Fe.S«, 
wlirch  is  decomposed  into  FcSt)4  and  B^iii, 
the  latter  acting  on  the  clay  forms  aluminium 
sulphate. 

2.  Pharm. :  Ferrous  sulphate,  Ferri  sulphas, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Mist,  ferri  comp. 
Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  poweiful  astringent. 
Granulated  sulphate  of  iron,  Ferri  sulphas 
gronu'ata  is  i)repared  by  ].(iuring  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ferrous  suljOiate  into  rectified  spirit, 
and  .stirring  tlie  mi.'ttnre.so  that  tlie  salt  shall 
separate  in  minute  granular  crystals. 

ferrous  sulphide,  s. 

Ckem. :  FeS.  Suli)hide  of  iron.  Obtained 
l)y  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mix- 
ture of  live  parts  of  sulphur  with  eight  parts 
of  iron  filings.  Also  by  rubbing  a  red-hot  bar 
of  iron  with  roll  sulphur.  Ferrous  sulphide 
is  a  black  brittle  substiuice,  and  is  used  in  the 
laboratory  as  a  source  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. H..S,  tliat  gas  being  liberated  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  on  Fey,  Ilydrated  feiTous  sulphide  is 
precipitated  when  ammonium  sulphide  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt.  This  precipi- 
tate absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air,  and 
is  converted  into  sulphur  and  hydrated  ferric 
oxide. 

^  Ferrous  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  HgS 
from  acid  solutions.  They  give  a  white  pre- 
ci]>itate  of  ferrous  hydrate  with  caustic  alka- 
lies aud  auimonia,  wliich  quickly  oxidizes. 
Caalionates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  am- 
monium precipitate  white  ferrous  carbonate, 
which  quickly  becomes  red-brown.  Ammo- 
nium sulphide  gives  a  black  precipitate  of 
ferrous  sulphide.  Potassium  ferrocyanide 
gives  a  pale  bluish-white  precipitate,  which 
darkens  iu  colour  on  expo.sure  to  the  air. 
Potassium  ferricyauide  gives  a  deep  blue 
precipitate 

iSr-ru'-gin-at  -  ed,  a.  [Lat.  ferru^imus, 
ferrugiuus,  from  ferrugo  (genit.  ferniginis)  = 
rust  of  iron  ;  ferrnm  =  iron.]  Having  the 
properties  or  colour  of  rusty  iron. 

Xfer-ru'-gin-ous,    fer-ru-gin'-e-ous,    a. 

[Lat.  ferrugineus,  femtgxnus,  fioni  ferrugo; 
Fr.  ferrugbieitx  ;  Ital.  /erruginoso.] 

1,  Containing  particles  of  iron  ;  partaking 
<rf  the  nature  of  iron. 

■'They  are  cold.  hot.  purgative,  ditiretick.  ferru- 
ginotu.  saline,  petrilyiog.  and  bitonunoua."— A'ay  .' 
CTBOltun,  pt.  i. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  iron  rust  or  oxide  of 
iron. 

ferruginous-springs,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Springs  with  much  more  than  the 
nonnal  amount  of  iron  in  tlieir  eomposition. 
Tliey  have  a  partly  miJky  jnu-tly  ochreous  hue 
where  tiie  water  stagnates,  aud  cemeut  the 
loose  stones  to  whicii  tliey  have  access.  For 
instance,  a  ferruginous  spring  which  rises  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  be- 
tween Pittcnweem  and  St.  Monance,  cements 
the  pelibles  of  the  beach  into  a  conglomerate 
as  hard  as  that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

ferruginous- water,  s.    [Chalybeate.] 

i6r.-ru'-g6,  s.     [Lat.  =  iron  rust.] 

But. :  A  disease  in  plants,  commonly  called 
Rust  (q.v.). 

f€r'-rule,  *  ver-ril,  s.  [O.  Fr,  viroUy  from 
Low  Lat.  virola  =  a  ring  to  bind  anything; 
Lat.  virola  =  a  little  bracelet,  diunu.  of  viria 
=  a  bracelet  or  armlet ;  vieo  =  to  weave  or 
plait  1 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  metallic  ring  on  the  handle 
of  a  tool,  the  end  of  a  stick,  column,  &,c. 

"The  fingers  tiids  are  atreugthenad  with  iinils.  as  we 
fortily  tbe  ends  of  our  staves  or  forks  with  jrou  hoops 
ox  ferrules.'  —Hay  :  Vrtatiou.  pt.  iL 

2.  Boilers:  A  short  tube  or  thimble  made 
sliglitly  conical,  and  used  to  fasten  the  tubes 
In  the  .sheet-] )lates  of  steam-boilers.  Except 
at  the  point,  the  ferrule  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  bore  of  the  tube,  and,  when  driven  into  it, 
expands  the  tube  forcibly  against  the  sides 
of  the  hole  iu  the  tube  slieet,  making  a  steam- 
tight  joint.     [Tube-Expandeb.] 

26r'-runi,  5. 

Chem. :  Symbol,  Fe'^.  A  tetrad  metallic 
element.     [Ikon.] 

0ite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;    go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae.  ce  ^  e  ;    ey  ^  a.    qu  ^  Uw. 


Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  po». 
sessing  ahundantly  that  wld'h  is  of  xh*-  Bsnit 
nature;  it  is,  therefore,  ]»e<-uliarly  api»lic:ible 
to  trees,  plants,  vegetables,  and  whatever  is 
said  to  bear  fruit.  Prolific  expresses  the 
faculty  of  generating  ;  it  conveys,  then-fore, 
the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  peculuirly 
applicable  to  animals.  We  niay  say  that  the 
ground  is  either /er/i7<;  or  fruitful,  but  not  pro- 
lific :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any  ai^eciea 
being  fruitful  and  prolific,  but  luA  fertile;  we 
may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but 
neither  fertile  nor  prolific.  A  country  is  fer- 
tile as  it  respects  the  (piality  of  the  soil ;  it  is 
fruitful  as  it  respects  tlie  abundance  of  its  pro- 
duce ;  it  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  country 
to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tints,  which  was  not  fertile  by  nature.  .  .  . 
The  lands  in  Egyj't  are  rendered  fertile  by 
means  of  mud  which  they  receive  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile  :  they  consequently 
produce  harvests  mom  fruitful  than  in  almost 
any  other  country.  Among  the  Easterns, 
barrenness  was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every 
woman  was  ambitious  to  be  fi-uitful ;  there 
are  some  insects,  particularly  amongst  tbe 
noxious  tribes,  which  are  so  prolific,  that  they 
are  not  many  hours  in  being  before  they  U-gio 
to  breed.  In  the  figurative  application  tiiey 
adnutof  a  similar  distinction.  A  man  isfirrtile 
in  expedients  who  readily  contrives  uixtn  the 
spur  of  the  occasion  ;  he  is  fruitful  in  resources 
who  has  them  ready  at  hand  ;  iiis  brain  is  pro- 
lific if  it  generates  an  abuudance  of  new  con- 
ceptions."   (Crabb  :  Eng.  Sjpion.) 

*  fer'-tile,  v.t.  [Fertile,  a.]  To  make  fer- 
tile ;  to  fertile  ;  to  fertilize. 

"Tbeir  bounty  MIIb  like  rain,  and /ertH«  all  tliAtri 
under  them."— /'«/(A<jm  .*  iie$<AceM,  pt.  iL.  rea.  a3. 

fer'-tile-lir,  *  fer-tll-y,  adv.  [Eng.  fertile ; 
-hi.\  In  a  fertile  or  fruitful  manner ;  fruit- 
fully. 

fer'-tile-ness,  5.  [Eng.  fertile;  -fuss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fertile  ;  fertility. 

'•  According  to  the  fertHmeu  of  tbe  rt*lian  wlf— 
Sidney  r  Defence  of  Pot*y. 

*  fer-tfl'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fertilitus  =  U.e- 
tility.]  To  make  fertile  or  fruitful ;  to  fertilize  ; 
to  impregnate. 

"  A  cock  will  in  one  Aa-s  fertilUate  the  whole  racema- 
Hon  or  cluster  of  eggs,  not  excluded  in  ni.iny  week* 
after."— Browne.-   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk,  ill.,  ch.  xxvlli 

fer-til'-i-t^,  •  fer-tU-i-tye,  s.  [Fr.  fertiUte, 
from  Lat.  fertilitas,  from  fertUis  =  fruitful ; 
Sp.fertilidad;  IU.1.  fertilild.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  prolific  ;  fruitfulness,  fecundity, 
productiveness. 

"  Tby  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  lajadB'  fertUify." 

Byron :  ChUtU  Harold,  iv.  M. 

2.  Richness  of  invention  ;  abundance  of 
resources  ;  readiness  ;  quickness. 

•■  The  quickness  of  the  imaeinatioii  is  reen  Id  the  hi- 
veution:  xhe  f«riUit}i  in  the  ifancy  ;  and  the  accuraey 
iu  the  expression."— firpden  -■  Letter  to  Sir  £.  Howard. 

fer-ta-iz-a'-tion, s.    [Eng./erfiliz(e);  -ation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  jiroceas  of  making  fertile, 
fruitful,  or  productive. 

2.  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating  ; 
fecundation. 

IL  Bot.  :  The  fecundation  of  a  plant  by  the 
application  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  In 
some  cases  the  pollen  simply  drops  upon  the 
stigma,  which  is  called  self-fertilization.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  is  blown  by  the 
wind,  or  carried  by  bees,  or  moths,  or  snch- 
like  insects,  from  other  flowers  of  the  same 
species.  This  is  what  is  termed  cross- fertili- 
zation. Mr.  Darwin  found  that  twenty  heads 
of  Dutch  Clover  (Trifolium  repens)  left  open 
to  the  visits  of  bees  produced  2290  seeds  ;  the 
same  number  defended  from  the  visit  of  bees 
did  not  yielil  even  one  seed. 

"  Iu  many  trees  iu  which  the  organs  of  reproductioa 
are  in  separate  flowers  (as  hazel  and  will'iwj  the  lea^TS 
are  nut  produced  nntU  ferlitization  has  beeu  etiected." 
— Balfour ;  Botany,  5  196. 

i€r'-til-ize,  v.t.  [Fr.  fertiliser ;  Sp.  fertUizar  ; 
lti^\.  frt a iszare,  from  Lat.  fert His  -  fertile.] 

1.  To  make  fertile,  fruitful,  or  productive ; 
to  supply  with  the  proper  nourishment  for 
plants  ;  to  make  rich. 

•■  Round  the  shady  otones 
A/ertiIi2»iTi7  moisture  .      .  gatiieiB." 

tVordateorth  :  RunrHon,  bk.  ▼. 

2.  To  impregnate ;  to  fecundate. 


fertilizer— fescue 
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fgr'- til-lZ-er,  s.  [Eng.  feHilizie.);  -cr.]  One 
who.  or  tliat  which  fertilizes ;  specif.,  a  manure 
applied  to  liind. 

■'  Wlieo  more  is  taken  fioin  the  U\vX  than  ia  given 
bAck.  thepi.rchiifle  i>f  extmneona/'-rtJ'fjws  la  tbcuidj- 
reB'  mctj."— ioif'un.  iiticgl.  qf  Agriculfare. 

fertilizer-mill,  s.  One.  in  which  the 
Di.ateriiils  uro  giiamd  to  powder  so  as  to  be 
gown  from  a  machine. 

fertilizer-sower,  s.  A  form  of  seeding- 
machine,  adajited  to  sow  gmnuluted  mannres, 
BUfh  as  diy  puutlrette,  the  plinsphates,  bone- 
dust,  litne,  guano.  &c.  It  sometimes  forms 
a  machine  by  itself,  and  sometimes  is  an 
attiiehment  to  a  wheat-drill  or  a  tumip-diill. 

•  fer-tre,  •  feer-tyr,  s,  [O.  Fr.  fertere, 
Jiertre,  finni  Lat.  ferH^ntm.]    A  feretory  (q.v.). 

"  Heyut  Cuthbories  bynes  of  fertre  toke  thei  out." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  76. 

•fer-tre.  v.t.  [Fertre,  s.]  To  place  in  a 
feretory  or  ahrine. 

"  Bar  tliir  bannea  menehelye 
And  /erCe red  ihixmi  '\t  (\.  iiunr>-e." 

Metrical  Uomilies.  p.  143. 

fgr'-U-la,  3.  [Lat.,  =  (1)  an  umbelliferous 
herlj  or'shrnb,  having  a  stalk  tilled  with  a  soft 
pith,  in  which  lire  was  easily  harboured ; 
fennel-giant ;  (2")  a  rod  or  whip,  because  made 
of  the  stalks  of  (1);  fi-om/LT^  =  to  stiike,  from 
the  stalks  being  used  as  rods.]    [Ferule.] 

•  I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  ferule  ;  a  rod. 
n.  Technically : 

*  I.  Antiq. :  The  sceptre  of  the  emperors 
of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
natives  of  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Persia.  They  have  tall  stalks  tilled  with  soft 
pith,  and  deejily-divided  leaves,  the  segments 
being  frequently  lineai'.  Tliey  yield  a  kind  of 
guni-resiu,  which  is  employed  as  a  stimulant 
in  medicine.  F.  covimunis,  giant-fennel,  is  a 
tall  perennial.a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  the 
stem  nf  which  often  attains  a  height  of  eight  to 
ten  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  two  to  three  indies, 
having  tinely-divided  compound  leaves  and 
umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  stems  are  full 
of  white  pith,  which,  when  dry.  ignites  like 
toider,  and  is  used  in  Sicily  and  other  parts 
as  such.  When  once  ignited,  it  liums  very 
slowly,  and  without  injury  to  the  tube  of  tlie 
stem.  It  is  used  for  jireserving  and  carrying 
fire  from  j'lace  to  place.  F.  dulce  is  a  variety 
of  F.  communis,  dirtering  in  having  the  radie.il 
leaf-stalk  swollen,  thick,  and  becoming  united, 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  tube,  which  is  used 
ext*;nsively  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  culinary 
vegetable,  under  the  name  of  Firrocchio  or 
Firricho.  It  may  sometimes  be  met  with  in 
the  vegetable  markets  of  London.  F.  pcrsica 
yields  asafetida,  and  from  F.  orieiitalis  and  F. 
tingitaiia  a  gum  resin  is  procured,  which  very 
closely  resembles,  but  is  less  powerful  than, 
asafetida 

•fgr-u^la'-oe-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  ferulacevs,  from 
feruUi;  Fr.  fcrulace.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
canes  or  reeds  ;  resembling  ferula;  having  a 
stem  like  a  reed  or  cane. 

*fSr'-u-lar,  fSr'-u-ler,  s.  [ha.t. /eTula.]  A 
ferule,  a  rod. 

"  If  we  hiive  only  escaped  the  ferular."—JliUtmi  : 
Areopagitica. 

•  ISr'-u-lar-S^,  a.  (Eug.  ferule;  -ary,]  Per- 
taining to  a  rod. 

"Bo)ind  with  A  femtarie  superhtition"— Trans,  of 
Persiiie  ;  Satires  (1635).  Pret 

fer'-ule  (1).  'fer'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.  ferula  =a 
tod  ;  Ft.  ferule  :  UaI.  &'iip.  ferula]  [Ferula.] 
A  rod  or  cane  used  by  a  master  to  punish 
childreu  in  school ;  a  piece  of  wood  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

"  The  eye  of  the  parent  and  the  ferule  of  the  master." 
—  fip   Hall  :  A  Centare  of  Travel. 

f@r'-ule  (2),  s.  The  same  as  Ferrule,  ?.  1 
<q.v.). 

"'Will  yoH  have  some  of  this?'  said  the  fat  boy. 
phuigini;  int-i  the  pio  up  to  the  very/e/-«/ea  of  tbe 
knife  and  lork."— //ic/i^ju .'  Pickaick,  ch.  liv. 

'•fgr'-ule.  v.t.  [Ferule  (1),  s.]  To  beat  or 
punish  with  a  ferrule ;  to  cane. 

"I  nhoiiKIe  bee  feruled  for  my  faults." — Qouon: 
Bchoolc  of  Abuse,  p.  24. 

IST'-Uled,  a.  [Eng/tin/Z(e)(2),8.  ; -ed.]  Fitted 
or  famished  with  a  ferrule. 

■'  He  baa   hLi  volunteer  bodyguard  of   ,    ,    .    fier^-e 
patriots,  with  feruled  aticka."— Car(tfl«.-   Frtntch  He- 
'    ■■        vol.  Hi., 


volution,  vol. 


,  blc.  Vl..  eh.  iv. 


fp-rAl'-lo,  a.  (Lat.  ferulu  (q.v.),  and  Eng., 
sull.  -ic]  Derived  from  plants  of  the  genus 
Ferula. 

ferulic  acid,  s. 

/CH  =  CHCO.OH 
Chem, :  CioHioOiOrCgHs^-O  GU3 
^OH. 
An  acid  existing  in  assafetida,  extracted  by 
lirecipitatiii^  llir  ahoholic  solution  witli  lead 
acct.itc,  and  dcrom]»osiui^  the  precipitate  with 
dilute  sulphuric  aeid.  It  can  be  obtained 
syntlietieally  by  digesting  sodium  vanillin 
with  sodium  acetate  and  excess  of  acetic  an- 
hydride in  an  oil  bath  at  160"  for  four  hours 
with  an  inverteJ  condenser,  treating  the  pro- 
duct with  water,  and  dissolving  the  residue 
witli  etlier  ;  the  ether  st)lution  is  agitated 
witl)  acid  sodium  sulpltite  to  precipitate  aeeto- 
vauillin,  and  the  residue  left  on  evaporating 
ttie  ether  is  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash. 
Ferulic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
iu  hot  water ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  which 
melt  at  169°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
yellow-brown  by  ferric  chloride.  When  fused 
with  caustic  potash,  it  yields  salts  of  acetic 
and  proto-catechuic  acids. 

fer'-ven-jy,  *  fer-vence,  s.  [Lat.  fervens, 
pr.  par.  oiferveo  =  to  boil.l  [Fervent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fen'ent;  heat  of 
mind,  ardour,  earnestness,  eagerness,  zeal, 
fervour. 

•'  He  desired  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  wherein  he 
Joineil  witli  erent  fenw net/  and  devotion.  '—Dr.  Brid- 
cock  :  Lett,  in  Pari. ;  ilisr.  Charles  II.  (an.  12). 

fer'-vent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fervens,  pr.  par. 
offenvo  =  to  boil  ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fervenie  ;  Sp. 
ferviente.] 

*  1.  Hot,  boiling,  haated,  glowing,  very 
warm. 

• '  For  the  fcriietit  brennyuge  of  the  soiine."— J/aunde- 
vllle.  p.  156. 

*  2.  Hot  in  temper ;  vehement,  excitable, 
excited. 

"  And  tbuB  the  ion  thefervoTit  sire  addres9ed." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odi/ssey  xix.  4. 

3.  Ardent,  earnest,  eager,  zealouB,  very 
warm,  animated  ;  full  of  ardour,  zeal  or  fer- 
vour. 

"  Then,  all  at  once,  his  tliougli.t«  turned  round, 
Aiid/<?rr'f«(  words  a  iwaa.ife  found." 

iVordswLirt/i :   HhUe  Don  vf  RaUtone,  IL 

fer'-vent-ly,  *  fer-vent-liche,  adv.  [Eng. 
fervent ;  -ly.] 

*  1.  With  great  heat ;  hotly,  so  as  to  bum. 

"It  continued  so  fervently  bot  that  men  roasted 
eggs  in  the  sand."— ffatewtW. 

2.  Eagerly,  vehemently,  hotly. 

3.  With  ardour,  zeal,  or  fervour  ;  aideutly, 
zealously,  eagerly,  warmly. 

■'  Yet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

Aafei-veiicly  as  thou."       bgron  :  Staiizas,  iii. 

fer'-vent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervent  ;  -ness.] 
Fervency,  fervour,  ardour,  zeal. 

'•  While  she  seemed  to  hang  upon  :i  cross  by  the  fer- 
p«Knes«  of  her  privier." — /'ox:  Mareyrs,ii.  43. 

•  fer-ves'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  ferveseetis,  pr.  par. 
of  fervesco,  incept  oiferveo  —  to  boiL]  Grow- 
ing or  becoming  hot. 

fer'-Vld,  a.  [Lat.  fervidvs,  from  ferveo  =  tn 
boil ;  Sp.  &  lta,l.  fervido.] 

1.  Burning  ;  very  hot,  boiling. 

"The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  bis  fervid  rays." 

Milton:  P.  i,.  V.  .TOl. 

2.  Heated,  made  hot. 


3,  Fervent,  earnest,  ardent,  zealous, 
"The fervid  wishes,  holy  fires." 

Partielt  ■  Bappy  Man. 

*  f€r-vid'-x-ty,  s.  {^ng.  fervid  ;  -ity.]  Heat, 
fervency,  fervour,  fervidness. 

fer'-vid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fervid;  -ly.]  In  a 
fervid  or  fervent  manner ;  fen-eutly,  eagerly, 
ardently,  zealously. 

fer-vxd'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fervid :  -tiess.]  Fer- 
vency, fervour,  ardour,  eagerness,  zeal, 
warmth. 

"  As  to  the  bealinp  of  Malchus's  ear.  iu  the  account 
of  the  meek  Lamb  of  God,  it  was  a  kind  of  inuiry  done 
to  him  by  the  fervidnMs  of  St.  Peter,  who  knew  not 
yet  what  spirit  he  was  of'—Bentley  :  Semicnt  vi. 

fer'-vor,  *fer'-vour,  *fer-voure,  «. 

[O.  Fr. /error,  fervour;  Fr.  ferreur^  from  Lat. 
jei'vor^  from  J'trveo  ^  to  boil;  Sp.  &  Port,  ffr- 
vor;  Ital./eri'orc] 


*  1.  Heat,  warmth. 

•■  Theftroor  and  the  force  of  Imllao  sklet." 

Ct)wper :  lixpoBlutation,  U. 

2.  Fervency  of  mtud ;  aniur,  zeal,  earnest- 

nesH  ;  intcnijity  of  feeling. 

"  The  pure /«ri'or  of  eternal  lovo." 

Braltic:  Judgment  of  Paris. 

1[  Crabb  thus  discriminatcB  between  fervor 
and  ardur :  "  Frriumr  is  not  80  violent  a 
heat  as  anlour.  The  affections  are  properly 
fervent ;  tlie  passions  are  anient :  we  ai*e  /  r- 
vcnt  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting :  the 
fervour  of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  tlie 
ardour  of  zeal  is  mostly  intemperate.  The 
first  martyr,  Stephen,  was  filled  with  a  holy 
fervmtr ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal, 
promised  bis  master  to  do  more  than  he  waa 
able  to  perform."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*fes-axid,  *fes-ant,  s.    [Pheasant.] 

fe-sa'-po,  s.    [A  word  o(  no  etymology.] 

Logic:  Tlie  fourtli  f.rm  of  the  f<»urtli  figure 
of  sylln^^'i.sms,  in  which  the  Middle  Term  is 
the  predicate  of  tlic  Major  premiss,  ajid  the 
subject  of  the  Minor.  It  consi-sts  of  a  uni- 
versal ne^'ative,  a  universal  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative— e.j?., 

(fE)  No  A  is  B. 
(sA)  All  BisC. 
(pO)  Some  C  is  not  A. 

fes'-^en-nine,  f.  Ai  s.     [From  Fescennia^  a 
town  in  Etruria.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fescennia. 

2.  Fig. :  Licentious,  lewd,  obscene,  scurrilous. 

B.  -4s  subst. :  A  licentious,  obscene,  or 
scurrilous  song,  like  the  Fescennine  verses  of 
ancient  Italy. 

fescennine  verses,  s.  pi. 

Antiq. :  A  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken 
extempore,  iu  wliich  the  actors  exposed  the 
failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries.  They 
originated  at  Fescennia. 

"  Besides  these  hyinns  the  Romans  had  their  fescen- 
nine veraea  Tbey  were  a  kind  uf  improiuptu.  and 
made  up  of  low  wit  and  scurrilous  jests," — Cnuiut: 

Lives  of  the  Ron^an  Poets.     'lutrod.) 

fes'-cue,  *  fes-tu,   *  fes-tue,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

fiist'U;  lta.\.  festuco,  festiica,  from  hat.  feMuca  =: 
a  shoot,  a  twig  ,  Fr. /t'(H.) 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small  piece  of  wood ;  a  twig ;  a  branch. 

"What  seest  thou  a  fcntu  in  the  eighe  of  tht 
brother?"—  liyclitfe :  Matthew  vil.  3. 

2.  A  small  wire,  rod,  or  pin.  with  which  a 
teacher  pointed  out  the  letters  to  a  child 
learning  to  read. 

"Teach  him  an  alphabet  upon  his  fingers,  making 
the  points  of  his  fingers  of  his  left  hand  both  on  the 
iuiiile  to  sigTiify  Kiuue  letter,  when  any  of  them  is 
pointed  at  by  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  by 
any  kind  of  fescue."— Holder. 

3.  The  plectrum  with  which  tlie  strings  of  a 
harp  or  lyre  were  struck  and  played. 

"  And  with  tliy  golden/(«ci*c  planlet  upon 
Thy  hollow  hai-p," 

Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Uymne  to  ApoUa. 

4.  Tlie  gnomou  or  style  of  a  dial. 

'■  The /«cue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  Christ-croBS  of 
noun.'— ThD  Puritan,  v.  4. 

IL  Bot.  :  The  same  as  FEscuE-aBAS3(q.v.). 

"  Sweeping  the  (roth-fly  from  the/«o'e." 

Tennyson :  Ajftmer's  Fiel4,  580. 

fescue-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  FcstucjA  ovifia.     [Festuca.] 


FESCaF-GKAS^. 
1.  Spikelet.       S.  Single  Flower. 

"f6s-cue,  v.t.  [Fescue,  s.]  To  teach  with  a 
fescue  ;  to  }.oiut  out  tlie  letters  to  a  child 
learning  to  read. 


bSil,  l>6^;  p6ftt.  j<S^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus*  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  ajj;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  f 
H»lan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.  -cious.  -tious.  -sious  -  shu&     -ble,  -die,  &c  =  h^l,  d^l. 
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fesels— festuoeflB 


fSa'-els,  *  Cos-els,  s.  [Ft. /assies,  fTom  Lat. 
pluiselu^^.  Or.  (^aorjAov  (phaselos)  =  &  sort  of 
kidney-bean.] 

Bot. :   A  kind  of   kidney-bean  or  French- 
be^n. 

■•  Dlad&in  QOt/e<0b  or  poor  vech  to  bow.  " 

J/uy  ■    i'irinl ;  Ueurgic  \. 

fSsse,  s,  to.  Fr. ;  Fr.  fasce,  from  Lat.  fascia  = 
a  band. J    [Fascia.] 

UcT.:  A  term  in  heraldry  to  designate  a 
broad  band  of  metal  or  colour  which  crosses 
tlie  shield  \iov\y.>m- 
tally.andiipoiiwhi.Ii  ^IOT| 
other  charges  art-  ^  ■!! 
occasionally    einbla- 
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zoned  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  nine  honourable 
ordinaries. 

"  The/cMo  ifl  flo  called 
of  the  Latin  viorA/atcin, 
abaudurijinlle,  jiuaaefta- 
lug  the  third  jiartof  the 
escutchemi  over  the 
middle:  if  there  bo  ftbijve 
otie,  you  must  cull  them 
bars:  if  with  the  field  th«re  l>e  ixld  pU'ces,  us  aeveu  or 
niue.  then  you  must  iiiiiiie  the  field,  mid  s;iy  so  m:iay 
bars;  ifeveu.iissix.  eight,  ort«u,  you  iiiiistsfty  harwise, 
or  barry  of  elx.  eight,  or  ten.  as  the  kiug  of  Huugni-y 
bears  argeut  and  gules  barry  of  elgliU'  —  Peacham: 
On  Blatoning. 

fesse-llBO,  s.    The  line  that  constitutes 
the  lesse.     {Ash.) 

fesse-polnt,  s. 

Her.  :  The  central  point  of  an  escutcheon. 

fesse-wlse,   fesse-ways,  adv.     After 

thi-  inaiilier  uf  a  fcssc.     (.l^/i.) 

'  iSs'-si-tude,  s.  [Lat. /fSii(S=  weary.]  Weari- 
ness, fatijj'ue. 


•  fSs'-ti-nate,  a.  [Lat.  Jtitlnfdua,  pa.  par.  of 
ftstino  =  to  hasten.]    Hasty  ;  hurried. 

"  Advise  the  dukf,  where  you  are  irolng.  to  a  moHt 
ffstinate  prepanitlou :  we  are  bound  to  the  like."— 
&iuiketi>.\:  Lear.  ili.  7. 

'  fSs'-ti-nate-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  festinaU  ;  -ly.] 
Hastily,  hurrieaiy  ;  in  haste  ;  with  speed. 

"Take  this  key  ;  give  eulHrgemeot  to  the  awalii, and 
bring  hira  fettiTUtMy  h\UiK.t."  —  Shakvtp. :  lAve't 
Labour  I  Colt,  ill.  6. 

*  fSs-ti-na'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  /estinatio,  from 
festinatns,  pa.  par.  of  fe^tino  =  to  hasten.] 
Haste,  hurry,  expedition. 

"Sweet  Frank,  when  shall  my  father 

Security  present  me?" 
"  With  all  /Aitination." 

Vhitpman:  Battward  lloe,  11.  L 

"fest'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Fest,  v.] 

"festing- money,  5.  Earnest  money 
given  to  a  servant  to  bind  an  engagement. 

•fes-tin'-i-tj^.s.  [Eng.  festin^aU) :  -ity.]  Haste, 
speed,     (Ash.) 

ffes-ti'-no,  8.     [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 

Logic  :  The  third  form  of  the  second  tigure 
in  which  the  Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of 
both  premisses.  It  consists  of  a  Universal 
Negative,  a  Particular  Allirinative,  and  a  Par- 
ticular Negative : 

(f  Es)  No  A  Is  B 

(tit    Some  C  is  B 
(nO|    Some  C  is  uot  A. 

fSs'-ti-val,  a.  &  5.  [O.  Fr.,  f^om  Low  Lat. 
festii-alis,  from  Lat  festivtis  =  festive,  festal ; 
festum  =  a  feast ;  Sp.  &  Port  festivuL] 

A-  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  becomnig  a 
feast  or  time  of  rejoicing ;  festive,  festal, 
joyous,  mirthful. 

"  The  merry  voice  of  feitival  delight," 

Wat :  Kducation. 

B.  As  s^ihst. :  A  time  of  feasting  or  rejoic- 
ing ;  a  feast ;  a  fe.stive  celebration  or  anni- 
versary, civil  or  religious. 


*fest»s.     [Fist.] 

•fest,  a.     [Fast.] 

"  fest,  v.t.    [Fast,  Fasten.] 

fes  -tal,  a.  [Lat.  /est(nm)  =  &  feast,  and  Eng. 
adj.  sutr.  -at.]  Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  festive, 
joyous,  gay,  merry. 

"  The  splendour,  which  had  given  B,feital  air 
To  aeu-importance. ' 

WordtiDorth  :  Ezcurtion,  bk.  11. 

fSs'-tal-)y,  adv.  [Eng.  festal;  -hj]  In  a 
festal,  festive,  or  gay  manner;  joyfully,  mirth- 
fully. 

•feste,  s.    [Feast.] 

*feste,  a.     [Fast,  o.] 

*  feste.*  fest-en,*  fest-yn,  v.i.  &  t.  [Feast,  p.] 

*  fest-en-nine,  s.    [Fescennine.] 

ifes'-ter  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat 
is  disposed  to  consider  it  a  peculiar  form  and 
use  of/oste7-(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  become  corrupted  or  virulent ; 
to  suppurate  ;  to  form  purulent  matter. 

"These  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  ajid  feirer."     Shakt^sp. :  Benry  I'.,  it.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  more  and  more  virulent ; 
to  rankle. 

"  Hatred,  kept  down  by  te&r,  fettered  in  the  hearts 
o(  the  cbUdrea  of  the  soil."— J^ucnuia^;  Bist.  Eng., 
ch.  xvii. 

B,  Trans. :  To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle ;  to 
nurse. 

fSs'-ter,  s.    [FnsTER,  v.] 

1.  A  purulent  or  inflammatory  sore. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  festering  or  rankling. 

•  fes'-ter  (2),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  faestiere,  fe.'itiere  =  a 
ridge  tile.]    To  roof. 

"  In  the /esterynff  of  ane  hftTne."— Aberdeen  /Irffi-itpr 
(an.  nus). 

•fes'-ter-ment,  s.  [Eng.  fester;  -m^nt.]  The 
act  or  stite  of  festering. 

'  fes-tey-ing,  *  fest-ynge,  s.    [Feasting.] 

•fes-tiful,  fes  ty-fUUe,  n.  [Mid  Eng. 
ftit  =  feast ;  full.]     Festival,  festal,  feast. 

"  To  these  ydoles  thei  yeveu  to  et«  at  grete  fettufv^l* 
dSLya.'~Maundevitle,  l>.  2l>8. 

•  iSs'ti-nan^e,  *  fes-ty-nance,  *  fes-tl- 
nens,  ^.  [Mid.  Eng. /^--.f^  to  fasten]  Con- 
fiiiciip.iit  ;  durance. 

"  The  schiref  sal  ger  arrest  ale  ydil  men.  aude  ger 
kep  thaim  in  fcstynancr  quhil  it  be  kiiawiu  uuhiire 
one  thai  leif.  andatthecnntrebe\Ti9caitliit  of  thaim." 
—Part  J.it.  !..  Mi.  H2'>  led.  1814).  i>.  11,  ch.  xx. 

f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.   sir.  marine ;   go,  pfit, 
or,  wore.  W9lf ,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    se,  oe  »  e ;    ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


il  If  the  term  be  used  generally  it  may  be 
lield  to  include  both  feasts  and  fasts  (q.v.). 
The  observant  Anglo-Indian  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  Hindoo  and  Moham- 
medan feasts  and  fasts,  and  reasoning  out 
from  them  the  tendency  and  working  of  fes- 
tivals in  general.  He  sees  three  elements 
enter  into  their  composition.  They  were  de- 
signed at  first  to  be  purely  religious,  and  a 
multitude  of  those  who  come  together  on  such 
occasions  do  so  from  pious  motives.  They, 
however,  require  to  make  purchases,  and  thus 
the  commercial  element  finds  its  way  into  the 
gathering.  Finally,  the  young  people  present, 
with  not  a  few  adults  of  similar  proclivities, 
look  out  for  opportunities  of  pleasure  at  the 
fast  no  less  than  the  feast,  and,  unless  severely 
repressed,  convert  the  holy  day  into  a  holiday. 
There  may  be  places  in  various  lands  where 
a  day  having  been  fixed  to  commemorate  by 
an  annual  gathering  an  alleged  manifestation 
of  Divinity,  the  religious  festival  thus  insti- 
tuted has  degenerated  first  into  a  commercial 
and  ultimately  into  a  pleasure  fair. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  festival  and 
feast,  see  Feast. 

*  fes'-ti-val-ly,  *  fes-ti-val-y,  adv.  [Eng. 
festival;  -ly.]    In  a  festive  manner  ;  festively. 

"  How  a  man  scoruede  fettivaly  and  myrily  swicbe 
vanite. "—CAaHcer;  Boethius,  p.  59. 

fes'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  festivus,  from  festum  =  a 
feast.] 

1.  Joyous,  gay,  mirthful,  becoming  a  feast 
or  festival. 

"  All  /•'Stive  Jollities  forbear." 
Sherburne:  Miirtiiil ;  tj/ig..  bk.  ii..  No.  4L 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  used  for  a  feast,  or  festi- 
val, or  festivities. 

"  He  had  looked  down  apou  the  festive  ball." 

Byron  :  Lara,  L  28. 

f€s'-tive-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  festive;  -ly.]  In  a 
festive,  joyous,  or  mirthful  manner ;  -with 
festivity. 

f^S-tiv-i-ty,  s.  [Ft.  festivite,  from  Lat. 
festivitas,  from  festivits  =  festive ;  Sp.  festivi- 
dmi;  Ital.  festivitd.] 

*  1.  A  feast,  a  festival ;  an  anniversary,  civil 
or  religious. 

"The  king  also  ordered  the  office  for  his  festirit}/  to 
be  dashed  out  of  all  breviariea."'— /tur/ief :  BUt.  Hefor- 
truition  un.  l^SSf. 

2.  A  festival,  feast,  or  festive  entertainment 


3.  Mirth,  jollity,  joyfulncBS. 

"  Tlie  Roman  drama  had  Its  rise  in  the  anrestrslnM 
festiHty  ut  the  nutlc  youth."— //urJ.'  IfoUton  Art /jf 
Poetry. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fes- 
tivity and  miHh  :  "There  is  commonly  mtWfc 
with  festivity,  but  there  may  be  frequently 
mirth  without /«.>i(tyi(j/.  'VYxe  festivity  lies  in 
the  outward  clrcumstinces ;  mirth  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  the 
produce  of  mirth  than  the  mirth  itself.  FeUi- 
vity  includes  the  social  enjoyments  of  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,  cards,  and  other  pleasures; 
mirth  includes  in  it  the  buoyancy  of  sitirita 
which  is  engendered  by  a  participation  in  such 
jdeasures :  but  festivity  may  be  accompanied 
with  intemperance."    {Cralb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fSs'-tiv-OUS,  a.     [Lat  festivtis,  from  festum 

=  a  feast.]  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  feast; 
festive,  merry,  miitliful ;  as,  Gayton's  "  Fesli- 
vous  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote." 

"iSs'-tiv-ous-ness,  s.      [Eng.  festivotu; 

■iiess.]     Festivity,  joyfulness.     {Ash.) 

*  fest'-lich.  a.     [Mid.  Eng.  fest  =  feast ;  -lieh 

=  like.]    Used  to  feasts  ;  festive. 

iSs-tOOn',  s.     [Fr.  feston,  from  Low  Lat.  festo 

= a  garland  ;  Ita.\.  festone;  Up.  feston;  usually 
derived  from  Lat.  festum  =  a  feast,  but  a  con- 
nection with  Low  Lat.  festis ;  O.  Fr.  fest, 
faist.  faiste :  Fr.  fditc  =a  top,  a  ridge  (from 
the  base  of  the  Lat.  fastigivm)  iB  almost  as 
likely  (Skeat.)^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  chain  or  string  of  any 
materials  suspended  between  two  joints : 
specif,  a  chain  or  garland  of  flowers,  foliage, 
drapery,  &c..  suspended  by  the  ends  so  as  to 
form  a  depending  curve. 

"The  vines,  clitubiug  to  the  summit  of  the  trees, 
reach  in  fettooni  and  fruitages  (rotii  one  tree  to 
another,  planted  at  exact  disUtnces."— £i>el#n .'  Me- 
moirs, Jan.,  1645. 

2,  Arch. :  A  carved  ornament  in  wood, 
stone,  &c.,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  garland 
or  wreath,  composed  of  flowers,  fruits,  le.ives, 


&c.,  bound  together  and  suspended  by  the 
ends.  This  method  of  ornamentation  wa3 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  with  much  success,  in  their 
friezes  of  the  Composite  order.  Festoons  are 
still  usefully  and  aptly  employed  in  decora- 
tion. 

"The  festoons,  friezes,  and  the  aatragala." 

Dryden  :  Art  ctf  Poetry. 

fes-toon'.  V.t.     [Festoon,  s.] 

1.  To  form  any  material  in  depending  corvea 
or  festoons. 

2.  To  ornament  or  adorn  with  festoons. 

*  fes-to6n'-y,  a-  [Eng.  festoon  ;  -y.]  Of  or 
l)ertaiiiing  to  festoons  ;  consisting  of  or  resem- 
bling festoons. 

*fe8-traw,  *fes-trawe.  s.  [A  corruption 
of  fescue  (q.v.).]  A  fescue  or  pointer  used  in 
teaching  children  tn  read. 

"  Si-eld  ;iDd  put  together,  read  without  a/M(ra«ff.*— 
Breton  :  Grimallv's  Fortunes,  p.  6. 

'fes'-tii,  5.    [Fescue.] 

fes-tu'-ca,  s.  [Lat.=fennel-giant.]  [Fescue.) 
Bot. :  Fescue  -  grass,  an  extensively  and 
widely  distributed  genus  of  grasses  found  in 
the  temperate  or  colder  regions  of  the  world- 
Nine  species  are  British,  being  cultivated  as 
meadow  and  pasture  grasses.  Festum  ovina 
is  the  Sheep's  fescue,  and  F.  patensis  the 
M»adow  fescue. 

fes-tu'-9e-fie,  s.  pi  [Lat.  festuc(o),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :   A  tribe  of  grasses    containing  two 
families,  Bromidae  and  BambusidEe. 
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'fSs'-tu-9ine,  a.  St  s.  [Lat.  festuc(a);  Bng. 
•tij.  su'lf  -ine.] 

^a  As  a(ij. :  Of  ft  straw  color,  or  between 
green  aod  yellow. 

"  Tht-rtjiii   limy    tie   discovered  a  little  insect  of  a 

{gcCucine  or  (tale  greeu.  rosembllug  a  lociiflt  or  gnwa- 
lOpper,"— BroiTrte/  yulffar  Errourt,  bk.  v..  ch.  lu. 
B.  As  substantive : 
Min. :  A  splintery  fracture.    (Crai6.) 

*f«S'-tu-COUS,  a.  [La.t. /est uc{a) :  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  'o'us.]  Formed  of  straw  ;  consisting  of 
straw. 

■•  We  8i)eak  of  etrawa,  or  /esfttcout  diviBlons,  lightly 
drawn  over  with  oil."  —  Browne:  I'uli/ar  £rrouri, 
Mt.  ii.,  ch.  V. 


•  fes-tue. 


[Fescue.] 


•  fes'-ty-cock,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  New- 
ground  meal  made  into  a  ball,  and  baked 
among  the  burning  seeds  in  a  kiln  or  mill. 

•iSt,  "fete.  s.     [Feat.] 

1.  A  contrivance,  a  piece  of  work. 

'"The  byttom  clejtx 
Now  laid  with  mauy  a  /et 
Of  8eed-i)earL"      Drayton :  Q^e$t  of  CyntMa. 

2.  Fact. 

"Sum  fre  that  hym  faith  awe  and  the  fete  Itooweth." 
Oestraclion  of  Troy,  biSi. 

•fet,  a.    [Feat,  a.] 

•fet,  *fete,  *  fette,  ^fetten,  v.t.     [a.s. 

fetian,  /ettan  =  to  fetch;  Dan.  fatte ;  Dnt. 
valten  =  to  catch;  Gar.  fassen;  Sw.  /cUta.] 
[Fetch,  v.] 

1.  To  fetch,  to  carry,  to  bring. 

"  I  dhal  the  fete  bred  and  cbese."    Havelok,  $42. 

2.  To  derive,  to  draw. 

"  Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  waT-proof." 
Shakesp. :  ffenry  l'..  iii.  L 

IS'-tal,  fce'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fettis,  ftetus  =  a 
fetus  (q.  V.).]    "Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fetus. 

fetation,  foe-ta'-tion.  5.  [Lat.  fetm, 
f(et.ns.]    The  formation  of  a  fetus. 

'»  fet9li,    *  feche,    *  fetche,    *  ficche,  f. 

[Vktch.] 

fet9ll,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  probably  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  stratagem  ;  a  trick  ;  a  contrivance  ;  an 
artilice  by  which  anything  is  brought  to 
pass. 

"The  geutleman  thinks  he  baa  a /etcA  for  that." — 
Waterlana  :   H'ort*.  ii.  243. 

2.  An  apparition  of  a  living  person  ;  a 
wraith. 

3.  The  deep  and  long  inspiration  of  a  dying 
person. 

fetch-candle,  s,  A  light  appearing  at 
night,  and  believed  by  the  superstitious  to 
portend  the  death  of  some  person. 

fgt9li,      *  fecche,      *  fecchen,     *  fech, 
*  feche,    "  fetche,    *  fetchyn,   v.t.  ^  i, 
[A.s.  fetian,  gejeliaa,   from  /a:t  =   a  pace,  a 
step  ;  feccan  =  to  lead,  to  take.]    [Fet,  v.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  go  and  bring. 

"  Fetch  me  a  little  water,  I  pray  thee."— 1  Kings 
xvii.  10. 

2.  To  draw,  to  heave  :  as,  To  fetch  a  sigh. 

"Talk  to  her  of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  loat 
her  beauty  by  the  small-pox,  ah^  fe.tdies  a.  deep  sigh." — 
Addison. 

*  3.  To  draw,  drag,  or  attract  into  a  posi- 
tion. 

"  General  terms  may  sufficiently  convey  to  the  people 
what  our  inteutiona  are,  and  yet  not /efcft  ua  witliin 
the  cumpaaa  of  the  ordiuHuce.'* — iSanderson. 

4.  To  call  for  and  accompany  ;  to  attend. 

"I  come  iofetch  you  to  the  Seuate-houfle." 

Shakes/'.  :  Julius  Ccetar,  U.  3 

*  5.  To  derive,  to  draw,  to  deduce. 

"  The  aged  feCchtd  examples  from  the  young." 

Davenant :  Oondibert.  ok.  L,  ch.  L 

6.  To  cause  to  come. 

"  Draw  forth  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  profound. 
Or  fetch  the  aerial  eagle  to  the  gmund. ' 

Pope  :  Essai/  on  Man,  iii.  221,  222. 

*  7.  To  bring  back,  to  bring  to. 

"In  smells  wo  see  their  creat  and  sudden  efTect  to 
fBtchinij  men  again,  when  they  swoon." — Bacon:  ^fO' 
tural  llu'ory. 

*  8.  To  bring  to  any  state,  condition,  or 
position . 

"  At  Rome  May  of  those  arts  immedi^itely  thrives, 

antler  the  eiictmragirmeiit  of  the  prince,  and  may  be 

"action  iu  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

1  age  or  two  in  other  countries.' 


—Addison:  On  Italy. 


*  9.  To  perform,  to  make  ;  applied  to  motion. 

•■  VWfetvh  a  tmu  aljout  the  garden,  pitying 
Tho  i.anga  o(  l^rrtd  atlectloua ;  though  the  king 
Hath  uhiirgeil  yuu  should  not  speak  together." 

Ahaketp. :  Vynt/eline,  L  1. 

*  10.   To  reach,  to  arrive  at ;  to  attam  or 
come  to. 

"  NcHntime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  vi6  fetched 
Tho  syrens'  lole ;  a  siilfonlesa  wind  ao  stretched 
Her  wings  to  waft  us.  ami  su  urged  our  keel." 

Chapman:  Uomer ;  Odysigy  ixL 

"  11.  To  reach  in  striking. 

"The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their  improve- 
ments. ar«  tho  filching  afar  off;  for  that  outruns  tlie 
dandier,  as  it  is  seen  In  ordnance  and  muskets."— 
Bacun. 

12.  To  reach  to  In  price ;  to  obtain  ;   to 
bring  in. 

13.  To  faacinate,  to  charm;   to  attract  to 
one's  self.     (Coitoq.) 

B.  I litraiLsitive : 

1.  VTcfiiuiTy  Language : 

1.  To  bring  or  airry  things  to  a  person. 

2.  To  move  and  tnrn,  to  ahift ;  as.  To  fetch 
about. 

"  Like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to/e£(A  about," 

ahitkcsi). :  Sing  John,  W.  i. 

3.  To  make  inspirations  in  breathing. 
II.  Naut. :  To  reach,  to  attain,  to  arrive. 

"We  shall  fetch  to  windward  vt  the  lighthouse  tbia 
tAck."— Falconer. 

^  (1)  To  fetch  away : 

Naut. :  To  get  loose  from  the  lashings. 

t2)  To  fetch  in  : 

(a)  To  seize,  to  apprehend. 

"  Within  our  files  there  are  enough  tofeteh  bim  in.- 
~Shukesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  iv.  I. 

*  (b)  To  take  in,  to  deceive,  to  dupe. 

"  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in."— ^AaAeap.  ;  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  L  L 

*  (3)  To  fetch  of : 

(a)  To  make  away  with  ;  to  carry  off. 

"  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 
I  do;  and  will/.-'/c'i  o/f  Buhemia" 

Shakesp.  :  WiiUer'g  Tale.  i.  2. 

(6)  To  fleece. 

"  I  will  fetch  df  these  jiiatlces."— SR(ifte«p. .-  2  Henry 
IV..  iii.  2. 

(4)  To  fetch  out:  To  cause  to  appear,  to 
bring  to  light. 

•■  An  hnui.in  soul  without  education  is  like  marble 
in  the  quarry,  winch  shows  none  of  its  beauties  till 
the  skill  of  tlie  polisher  fcUh^i  out  the  colours. "— 
Addisoii :  Spectator,  No.  215. 

(5)  To  fetch  to :  To  restore,  to  bring  to,  to 
revive,  as  from  a  swoon. 

(6)  To  fetch  up  : 

(a)  To  cause  to  come  up  or  appear. 

(6)  To  stop  suddenly  ;  to  come  to  a  sudden 
stop. 

(c)  To  overtake  ;  to  come  up  with. 

"  The  hare  laid  himself  down,  and  tuok  a  Dap ;  for, 
says  he,  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when  I  please." — 
L'  Estrange. 

(7)  To  fetch  a  puvip:  To  pour  water  into  it 
so  as  to  make  it  draw. 

(8)  To  fetch  headway  or  sternway : 
Naiit.  :  To  move  ahead  or  astern. 

(9)  To  fetch  and  carry  for  one ;  To  be  at  one's 
beck  and  call. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  fetch  and  to 
bring,  see  Bring. 

*  fetch-water,  s.     A  drawer  of  water. 

"  spin  the  fJreek  wives  webs  of  task. 
And  their  fetch-warer  he." 

Chapman  :  Momer ;  Iliad  vi.  *95. 

fetch'-er,   s.      [Eng.  fetch;   -er.]      One  who 

f.-irhes. 
fetch'-ing,  a.    [Fetch,  v.t.,  13.]    Fascinating, 

attractive ;  as  a  fetching  costume.     {Colloq.) 
fete,  5.     [Fr.,  from  0.  Fr.  feste  ;  hsLt-festum  = 

a  feast,  a  festival.]    A  feast ;  a  festival ;  a  day 

of  pleasure  and  entertainment ;  a  holiday. 

fete  chaznpetre,  s.  An  entertainment 
in  the  open  air  ;  a  rural  festival. 

fete,  v.t.     [FiTE,  s]    To  entertain  or  receive 
with  festive  entertainments. 
"  Hennann's/u^eti  and  th.inktd. 
While  his  mscaUy  rival  gets  tossed  in  a  blanket 
Barhttm  :  Inyoldshy  Legends;  Hermann. 

*  fete-les,    "  fet-less,  s.     [A.S.  fatels.]    A 
vessel. 

"  Bred  and  a  feteles  with  water  fild." 

Oc7tesis  i-  Bxodus.  1,225. 

*fet-llok,s.   [A  corruption  of  FiTHOWK(q.v.).] 

A  polecat. 

"For  X   fulmartis  skyunis,   callyt /«£Aoti*,"— Jcfs 
James  I.  (nn.  14'.M). 


fe'-tifll,  ffe'-tish,  s.  [Fr.  felicfui,  from  Port. 
feiti^>={l)  s(uccry,  ('2)  a  woodrJi  idol,  ft-om 
/'eiti<;o  =  arlili'-ial,  from  Lat.  factitiVrS,  fron- 
facio  =  to  make.  Of  the  two  spellings  given 
&>ir  Jolin  Lublio(rk  uses  the  fnnncr  and  Mr 
Tylor  the  latter  furni.) 

1.  Lit. :  Any  material  object  whatsoever, 
supposed  to  be  tlie  vessel,  vt-hicle,  or  instru- 
ment of  a  supernatural  being,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  gives  to  the  possessor  or  joint 
possessors  jmwer  over  tliat  l>eing.  Thus,  a 
fetisli  ditlers  from  a  talisman  in  that  personal 
consciousness  or  jiowcr  is  attributed  to  it, 
from  an  idol  because  a  fetich  is  not  necessarily 
worshipped,  and  from  a  totem  inasmuch  as 
the  power  aitribuied  or  honor  paid  to  au 
Individual  does  not  extend  to  tlie  s]iecies. 

"An  idol  is  Indeed  an  ohject  of  worship,  while,  on 
on  the  contniry.  ik  fetich  is  intended  to  bring  the  deity 
within  the  control  of  man.'— Lubbock :  Origin  of  Civili- 
zation (iaH2t,  p.  32<f. 

2.  Fi-j-  •   An  object  of  devotion  ;  an  idol. 

fe'-tiQh  i^m,   fe-ti-9i§m,    fe-tx^  ifir, 

s.    [Eng. /f(tc/i.;  -isi/i.J 

1.  lit. :  Since  the  introductfoD  of  this  word 
by  De  Brosses  iu  tlie  last  century,  various 
nie.tiiings  have  been  affixed  to  it.  It  was  first 
eiiii'luyed  to  denote  the  African  worsliip  >>( 
terrestrial  objects  ;  Comte  used  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  general  theory  of  primitive  religion,  in 
which  external  objects  are  animated  by  a  life 
analogous  to  tliat  of  man  ;  Tylor  defines  fetich- 
ism  as  the  doctrine  of  spirits  embodied  in, 
attached  to,  or  conveyed  through  certain  ma- 
terial objects  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  ranks  it 
as  the  second  sUige  in  the  evolution  of  religious 
thonglit,  but  objects  to  class  it  as  a  religion, 
since  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea 
of  worship,  for  the  negro  believes  that  by 
means  of  his  fetich  he  can  force  his  deities  to 
comply  with  his  desires.  It  is  in  reality  only 
a  form  of  witchcraft ;  an  extension  of  the 
belief  that  the  possession  of  any  part  of  an 
enemy— the  parings  of  the  nails,  a  lock  of  the 
hair,  or  even  a  portion  of  his  clothing — will 
give  the  possessor  power  over  him.  So  the 
negro  believes  that  the  por.session  of  a  fetich 
representing  a  spirit  makes  that  spirit  his 
servant ;  he  beats  it  if  the  requests  he  prefers 
are  not  attended  to,  and  seriously  believes  ha 
is  thus  inflicting  suffering  on  the  actual  deity. 
A  somewhat  similar  custom  obtains  among 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  lower  orders  ia 
the  South  of  Euroi.e,  showing  how  widely 
popular  practice  ditlers  from  the  teaching  of 
that  churcli ;  tliough  the  motive  which  inspires 
such  conduct  is  the  same  in  the  European  and 
in  the  negro.  Fetichism  is  more  general  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere  ;  but,  wherever  a  belief 
in  witchcraft  exists,  there  some  form  of  fetich- 
ism is  sure  to  be  found. 

"  The  savage  does  not  abandon  bis  belief  in  Fetich' 
ism.  from  which  no  race  of  men  has  yet  entirely  IrecJ 
itaelf. '— Z-uifcoct:  Origin  qf  Civilization  (1882),  p.  334. 

2.  Fig. :  Devotion  to  any  object,  pursuit,  or 
idea. 

*  fe-tigh-is'-tic,  a.   [Eng. /e(tcfc; -isiic.]  Of  or 

pertaining  to  fetichism ;  grossly  superstitious. 
"  Epicurean  levity  and  Fetichistic  dread-' — Q.  kliot: 
Jiomola  (Troem). 

fe'-ti-cide.  foet-i-cide.  s.  [Lat.  fetits,  fcetus 
=  a  fetus,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 

Med.  Jurisp.  :  The  act  or  process  of  destroy- 
ing the  fetus  iu  the  womb  in  order  to  procure 
abortion. 

fe'-ti-9ism,  s.    [Fetichism.] 

fe'-tid,  fae-tid,  a.  [Fr.fctide,  from  Lat./eti- 
dus,  from  fa:teo  =  to  stink  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  fdido.] 
Having  a  strong  or  oflensive  smell ;  stmking. 
rancid. 

"  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  wataf 
had  been  doled  out  to  them."— Jlacauiay :  Hist,  Eng.. 
ch.  vi. 

fetid  fluor,  ^. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fluor  or  Fluorite. 

f6' -  tid  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fetid;  -luss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fetid  or  stinking. 

*  fe-tif-er-OUS,  a.  [l^t.  fetifer,  from  fetus  = 
:i  fetus  ;/rro  =  to  bear,  autl  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  or  producing  young,  as  animals. 

*  fe-tis,   "^  fe-tise,  *  fe-tyce,  *  fe-tys,  a. 

O.  Vr.  faitice,faitis,fetis,  from  h?it.  fact  it  ius. 
from  facio  =  to  make.]  Neat,  well-made, 
comely,  haudsome. 

"  How  fair,  how  feris  sche  is." 

IVilliam  of  Palerne,  1.447. 


bwl,  bo^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-«lan«  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus,    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  del. 
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Ig'-tish,  s.    [Fetich.] 

16  -tish~i^nn«  s.    [Fetichibm  ] 

•  fe  tis  ly,  ■  fe-tise-ly,  •  fe-tis-Uche. 
'  fe-tyse-ly,  ui/r.  lEug.;e/.s; -ly.i  Neatly, 
couiclily,  huiidsoiiiely. 

••  Felusetu  forjiied  out  iii  fylyoleB  longe." 

Sarly  Bng  AUU.  Poem*:  CUan-neu,  l,4«t. 

fet  lock,  •  fet-lok,  '  feet^lakke,  •  At- 
loUe,  .s.  [A  word  of  dtmbLlul  etytiiolu^^y, 
but  piobably  from  Dut.  Vifioi  =u  piisleru.J 

1.  A  luft  of  hair  tliat  grows  behind  tlie 
pastern  joint  of  a  liorse. 

"Cheerily   ueighed   tlie  8teed«.   with  d«w  on  their 
maiiea  aud  their /frtortof." 

LoiiiifcUow :  Evauyline.  V.  1. 

2.  The  jouit  OH  which  such  tult  of  liair  grows. 

"Tlielr  wonmled  Bt«oda 
Fret/crfoc*  deep  in  gore,  liml  » itii  wild  rage 
Yeik  out  their  itnued  heels  iit  t.,eir  dead  m.'UJtera. 
tituUutp.:  Henry  \'.,  Iv.  7. 

3.  The  same  as  Fetterlock  (q.v.). 

fetlock-boot.  s. 

Menar/e:  A  protection  for  the  fetlock  and 
pastti  n  of  a  horse. 

fetlock-joint,  s. 

Vet. :  The  joint  of  a  horse's  leg  next  to  the 
hoof. 

fet'-ldcked,  a.    [Eng.  Jetlock;  -ed.] 

1.  Haviug  a  fetlock. 

2.  Tied  or  fastened  by  the  fetlock. 

•  fSt'-low,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  A  felon  or 
whitlow  iu  cattle. 

•  fe'-tor,  s.  [Lat.  fcetor,  from  fteteo  =  to  stink.  ] 
A  strung  or  offensive  smell ;  a  stench. 

f^t'-bol,  s.    [Ger.  =  fat  bole.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Chloropal.  It  is  of  a 
liver-brown  colour,  and  occurs  near  Freiberg. 
{Dana.) 

•  fette.  vX    [Fet.] 

iSt-ter,   *fet-er,   *  fet-yr.    *vet-cr,  s. 

[A.i^./etor,fet'er;  cogn.  witli  Dut.  veter ;  Icel. 
J)6tiirr;  iSw.  Jjattnir ;  Gcr.  fessel ;  hat.  pedica; 
Gr.  neSr}  {p&Ie)  —  a  fetter  ;  ftiansc  pdduJ^d  =  a 
shoe.] 

1.  Lit.:  A  chain  for  the  feet;  a  chain  by 
■which  an  animal  is  confined  by  the  feet,  and 
prevented  fiom  free  motion  either  by  being 
fastened  to  some  object,  as  a  post,  or  by 
having  the  two  feet  chained  together;  a 
shackle,  a  hopple.  (It  is  generally  used  in 
the  plural.) 

"  With  feteret  ant  with  gyves  ichot  he  wes  to-drowe," 
Political  Songa.  p-  2:11. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  fetters,  restrains, 
or  confines  ;  a  restraint. 

■'  Suclj  the  kind  i)ower  whose  pierciog  eye  dissolves 
Each  mental /efrer,  and  sets  leiiaon  free." 

Th-jmi'ju:  Liberty,  437,  428. 

fgf-ter.  *  fet-er-en,  •  fet-ere,  *  fet-er-yn, 

v.t.    {.Fetter,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  put  fetters  upon  ;  to  bind  with 
fettf^rs  ;  to  shackle. 

"He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  /ettertd  as  he  vaa."— 
Ooldyitg  :  Justine,  io.  74. 

II,  FiguTrtirely : 

1,  To  bind  as  with  fetters  ;  to  enchain. 

"  In  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 
Hesita,  with  flowerets /irW^rsd  round." 

Jloort  :  Light  ttf  the  Haram. 

2.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to  confine,  to  re- 
etrain  ;  to  place  under  restrictions. 

"  The  words  lor  friend  and  foe  alike  were  mode 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  tmde" 

DrytUn  :  Absalom  i  Achit-phel.  IL  427,  418. 

fSt'-tered.  po..  par.  &  a.    [Fetter,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Chained  or  bound  with 
letters. 

"  To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gnlf 
And/ettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

Byron  :  Pritotier  of  ChOlon,  v. 

2.  Zool. :  A  term  applied  to  the  feet  of 
animals  when  tliey  are  stretched  backwards 
so  as  to  appear  unfit  for  walking,  or  when 
thi-y  are  concealed  in  the  integuments  of  the 
abdomen. 

fgf -ter-less,  a.  [Eng.  fetter ;  -kss.]  Free 
from  fetters  or  restraint ;  unfettered,  unre- 
Btrained 

••  Vet  this  affected  strain  gives  me  a  tongue 
As /etterteu  aa  is  an  F-mperor'a." 

Marttoii :  .ValcoJitent,  I.  4. 


fSt-ter-lOCk,  s.    [Bng.  fetter,  and  lock.) 

1.  Ord.  l/ing.  :  An  apparatus  fixed  on  the 
leg  of  a  horse  at  the 
fetlock  when  turned 
out  to  gi'a.ss,  to  pie- 
vent  hi[n  from  run- 
ning or  stinying- 
away. 

2.  //er. :  A  fetter- 
lock is  freipicntly 
found  as  a  charge. 

"A  /rtterlock  alld  a 

aliAckleliiilt  azure  — 
wh.at  lu.'iy  that  lueau?" 
—  .'icoU :    Jeanhue,    cii. 
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fef-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Wed^ood 
cotiijjares  Icel.  jI(Vft=to  touch  lightly  with  the 
lingers  ;  Low  Ger.  Jissebi  =  to  clean.] 

A.  Intratisiti-a : 

1.  To  be  occupied  in  cleaning  or  putting 
right. 

•■  When  y«ur  master  Is  most  bimy  In  company,  come 
in  and  pretend  to  /ettl*;  alwut  the  room  :  and  if  he 
chides,  say  you  thought  he  ruug  the  helV ~ Stoi/l : 
Directiom  to  SereatUt,  t-ti.  til. 

2.  To  set  about  any  work  with  activity  or 
zeal. 

B.  Trans. :  To  set  right ;  to  put  in  oi^er. 

"  The  world  needs/s/Xfinsr.  and  who's  to/««/«  Hf  "— 
^^ra.  QuakeU.    {OyUvic.) 

fet-tle  (1),  s.  [Fprm.E,  v.]  A  state  of  pre- 
paration or  readiness ;  good  condition  or 
order. 

"Getting  a  bit  of  the-  oouutry  into  good  fettle."—Q. 
Eliot:  MidUlaiiuirch,  ch.  iL 

fet'-tle  (2),  5.  [Icel.  fetill  =  a  little  chain.]  A 
handle  in  the  side  of  a  large  basket. 

"  Each  cassie  has  a  ffttle  or  handle  in  each  side  and 
end.  to  carry  it  hy.''~A!/ric.  8urv.  Vaithnest,  p.  69. 

fet'-tling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Fettle,  v.] 

A,  Hi's,  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C»  As  substa7itive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  setting  right  or 
putting  in  older. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Metall.  :  The  material,  consisting  of  ore, 
cinder,  and  scrap-iron,  mixed  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  used  in  preparing  the  hearth  of 
a  puddling-furnace  before  receiving  its  charge 
of  iron. 

"  He  obtained  good  puddled  ban  with  a  saviiig  on 
the  old  sjstcm  of  about  fifty  percent  in /cWt"<7.*— 
Iron  *  Steel  Imtitutr.  in  Timet.  April  S.  18V6. 

2.  Pottery :  The  shaving  and  smoothing  of 
green  ciay-ware  to  remove  the  appearance  of 
seams  from  articles  that  are  moulded,  and  to 
smooth  asperities. 

Igtt'-stein,  s.    [Ger.  =  fat  stone.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  El.eolite  (q.v,).  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  greasy  lustre. 

*fef-u-lent,  * fet'-tu-lent,  a.  [l^t.  fwtulen- 

txis.l  '  atlnking,  fetid," 

"And  other  dregges  most /f£(((lCTi(  Issued  from  her 
then."— Sf  ui6e<  .■  £rampf/i*  (1581). 

*  fe'-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  jetura,  from  fetus.]  A  birth 
or  offspring. 

"Some  of  these  engendered  one,  some  other  such 
/etvre^"—Latitner :   ll'orJfca,  i.  50. 

fe'-tiis,  foe'-tus,  s.  [Lat.]  The  young  of 
vivii>ai-ous  animals  in  the  womb,  and  of 
oviparous  animals  in  the  egg,  after  it  is  per- 
fectly formed,  before  which  time  it  is  called 
Embryo  (q.v.). 

^  For  the  difference  between  fetus  and  em- 
bryo, see  Embryo. 

fet-wa,  fet^wah,  s.    [Arab] 

Turkish  Liiw :  The  written  decision  of  a 
Turkish  mufti  upon  a  legal  iiuint. 

feu»    few,    s.      [Low    Lat.   /ejtdwm.]     [Fee, 
Fei'd.J 
Scots  Laio : 

1.  A  free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands 
made  to  one  for  services  to  be  performed  by 
him  ;  a  tenure  where  the  vassal,  in  lieu  of 
military  service,  make  a  leturn  in  grain  or 
money  ;  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  lands,  or 
other  heritable  subjects  in  perpetuity  in  con- 
sideration for  services,  or  an  annual  return 
called  Feu-duty  (q.v.).  This  was  anciently 
deemed  an  ignoble  t<:nure. 

2.  The  lands  or  heritable  subjects  held 
uuiler  such  tenure. 


fou-annual,    few-ammal.    s.     That 

whirli  iH  due  by  the  iUdiUu'hi  of  ihe  proiwrty 
of  the  ground,  liefore  the  house  \v;ui  built 
within  burgh,     {VUv:  Feud.  Law,  CI.  p.  127.) 

fisn-COntract,  s.  A  contract  regulating 
the  giving  of  land  in  feu  between  the  superior 
an<i  the  feuer  or  vassal. 

feu-duty,    s.      The    same    as   Fedfarh 

(q.v.>. 

feu-farm,  *  few-fenne.  s.   The  dtrty  or 

annual  lunt  pai<l  t^o  a  superior  by  hiu  vaMal, 
for  his  tenure  uf  lands. 

*  few-fennorer,  s.  One  who  has  a  pro- 
perty in  lands,  subject  to  a  sujierior,  on  con- 
<liti()n  of  certain  service  or  rent. 

"The  /ete-fermorgr  not  Kiying  bi£  /ew-fenue.  (or 
hU  ingr.ititude  and  vuthHiUaulnes,  tines  and  fore- 
foltis  his  few-ferme.~— ^ikcfif. 

feu,  few,  v.t.    [Feu,  s.] 

Scots  Law : 

1.  To  give  iu  feu,  or  to  grant  a  right  to 
.hciitable  property,  as  subject  to  a  superiority, 

on  the  cnndttioii  of  a  certain  return  iu  grain, 

money,  or  otlierwise. 

"As  for  )>eoiile'8  owu  proi>er  goods,  they  amy  be 
/ewed,  with  tlkat  cuudition  tu  be  fewdal,  if  they  desist 
to  l>e  the  proiii  ieturis.  and  c-me  to  be  the  BU|«-ri'jni.  "- 
Sumtn-   I'lew  uf  the  Feud.  Law,  p.  «,  50. 

2.  To  take  in  feu. 

•  feu'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.  feu  tire  ;  suff. 
-age]    A  tax  on  every  hearth  or  chimney. 

"  .\  new  tJiicitiou  ...  ..if  feuage  or  chymu^y  moaey." 
—  haniel:  Out.  Ung..  p.  414. 

fen'-ar.  s.     [Eng./eu;  -ar  —  er.\ 
Scots  Law  :  One  who  holds  a  feu. 

fend  (1),  s.  [AS.  fdtkdk,  from  /dA  =  liostile; 
cognate  witii  Ger.  fehde ;  Goth,  fijathwa  = 
hatred.]    (FoE.J 

1.  Enmity;  hatred;  contention  ;  quarrel ; 
hostility  between  nations,  families,  or  parties 
in  a  state. 

"  In  former  aces  it  was  a  policy  of  France  Iu  noae 
and  cherish  inwstine  /euda  and  discords  in  Great 
Br  i  taiu ." — Addnoii. 

2.  A  combination  of  kindred  to  avenge  in- 
juries  or  attronts  done  to  any  of  their  blood. 

"The  o'd  feud  bad  never  slnmlwred.'— Jfocaitlny; 
But.  Enff.,  en.  x^ilL 

3.  A  private  quarrel ;  dissension. 

■"Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of 
longstanding." — Macatt/ai/ :  BM.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  ft\id  and 
guoTTei,  see  Quarrel. 

feud  (2),  5,    [Low  Lat,  feudum,  from  feudalit 

=  a  vassal,  from  Icel.  fe-6dhal  (?)  =  an  odhal 
held  as  a  fee  or  fief  from  the  king  ;  Icel,  ft  = 
a  fee  or  fief,  and  odJinl  =  patrimony,  property 
held  in  allodial  tenure.]    [Fee,  Feod,  Fiet.] 
Law:  The  same  as  Fee  (q.v.). 

•'  It  [the  constitution  ot  fetuU]  was  brought  by  them 
from  their  own  coojitries,  and  continued  in  their  re 
apective  ooloni«a,  as  the  most  likely  means  to  secuie 
their  new  acquisitions ;  and  to  that  end,  btrge  district* 
or  parcels  of  hmd  were  allotted  by  the  conquerijig 
general  to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  by 
them  dealt  out  agnin  in  smaller  parcels  or  ahotmenta 
to  the  inferior  officers  and  most  deserving  soldiers. 
These  allotments  were  called /(»ia, /««(».  6els  or  fees: 
which  last  appellation  in  the  northern  laogtuigee  signi- 
fies a  conditional  stipend  or  reward."  —  i(Wotafc>ne  ; 
Comment.,  bk.  U.,  ch.  4. 

*  feud-man,  '  feod-man,  s.  A  feu- 
datory, a  vassal  holding  a  feud. 

"  The  kynee  hatbe  sente  ffor  hys  feeodmen  to  koom 
to  hj-m.  for  ne  woll  goo  to  putt  them  downe."— A'ir  J. 
Patton.  in  Patton  Letters,  ii.  406. 

feud'-al,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  feudalis.]  [Fbud 
V2),s.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  fees,   feuds,  or  fiefs  :  as, 

feudal  tenure,  feudal  services,  &c. 

2,  Consisting  of  or  founded  upon  fees,  feuds, 
or  fiefs. 

"And  Slavery  half  forgets  h^feitdal  chftin." 

Byron  :  Lara.  i.  1. 

5f  Feudal  Arvis,  or  Arms  of  Succession  : 
Her.  :  The  arms  borne  by  the  possessors  of 

certain    lordships    or    estates.      (Glossary  qf 

Heraldry.) 

B.  As  S7thst.  :  A  fief,  a  fee,  or  feud. 

feudal  system,  s.  A  system  of  social 
polity,  I'fwhicli  lunUhip  and  vassalage  were 
the  essential  features,  and  of  land  tenure  in 
which  real  ownership  inhered  solely  in  the 
lord,  only  use,  possession,  or  tenancy  belong- 
ing to  tlie  grantee.     S^me  traces  of  feudalism 


fate    fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fSll.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p«t. 
or,  wore.  woU.  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  ffiU;  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  _  kw. 
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Bay  be  found  in  nearly  all  lands,  bat  the  rise 
of  the  fciulal  system  distinctively  so  called 
was  in  tlmse  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire 
ftcquired  paramount  power.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  tiie  term  vasaals,  or  vassi,  was 
used  of  noblemen  who  attached  themselves  to 
the  court  of  their  sovereign,  moved  by  natural, 
and  as  yet  unpurchased  loyalty.  When  in  those 
unsettled  times  soldiers  of  fortune  gained  by 
the  sword  territories  which  they  were  afraid 
to  lose,  they  parcelled  them  out  among  their 
superior  officers,  who  again  transferred  all  the 
land  for  which  they  had  no  immediate  use  to 
their  soldiers  on  similar  cond  itions.  The  regu- 
lar sovereigns  were  necessitated  in  self-defence 
to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Four  distinct  forms 
have  been  traced  in  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system.  First  the  laud  granted,  if  not 
resumable  at  pleasure,  was  so  ou  the  expiry  of 
the  grantee's  life.  Then  it  tended  to  become 
to  a  certain  limited  extent  hereditary.  Next 
it  became  completely  hereditary,  and  was 
called  a  feud.  Finally  the  order  of  descent 
was  settled,  collateral  relations  admitted  to 
inheritance,  and  the  reciprocal  obligations  of 
lord  and  tenant  settled  by  fixed  regulations 
known  and  published. 

In  England  certain  traces  of  feudality  in  its 
milder  form  are  traceable  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  feudal  system  itself  came  in  with 
all  its  rigour  under  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  would  not  admit  the  existence  of  any 
"  allodial  "  land,  that  is,  land  held  in  absolute 
possession,  in  England,  though  some  exists  in 
Shetland,  once  Danish  isles.  All  belonged  to 
him  as  loi-d  paramount,  to  be  parcelleil  out 
among  his  Norman  vassal  knights.  They  were 
called  tenants  in  capite—i.e.,  in  chief.  These 
knights  were  allowed  again  to  allot  it  to  others. 
When  they  did  so  they  were  themselves  called 
mesne  (middle)  lords,  and  their  vassals  tenants 
paravail  (lowest  tenants).  The  appropriation 
of  lands  by  conquerors,  with  the  destruction, 
expulsion,  or  bondage  of  the  original  iuhabi- 
tauta,  was  an  act  of  great  wrong.  When, 
without  this  initial  blot,  land  was  obtainable 
to  be  portioned  out  in  the  feudal  way,  an 
organized  society  in  many  ways  adapted  to 
mediieval  times  was  the  result.  Every  one 
had  his  place  and  his  duties  defined.  He  was 
taught  loyalty,  good  faitii,  and  self-respect. 
[Chivalry.]  But  feucUUity  had  serious  defects, 
and  with  the  progress  of  society  it  was  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  decline. 

When  Henry  1 1,  dispensed  with  the  ineflBcient 
service  of  the  military  vassals,  and  accepted 
in  lieu  a  tax  called  escuage,  wherewith  to  hire 
proper  soldiers,  one  great  prop  of  the  feudal 
system  was  overthrown.  Feudalism  fell  during 
the  Commonwealth,  and  had  lost  some  of  its 
worst  excrescences  before  it  rose  again. 

When  towns  and  cities  began  to  gaiii  import- 
ance through  industry  and  commerce,  the 
inhabitants  were  restive  uuder  tlie domination 
of  the  feudal  lord.  But  to  the  present  day  in 
Britain  feudality  retains  part  of  its  old  power, 
drawing  distinction  between  *'real"  property 
in  law  and  personal  property,  that  is,  money, 
&.C.,  and  giving  greater  i)oliticaland  social  im- 
portance to  the  individual  who  has  the  former 
than  to  one  who  possesses  only  the  latter.  The 
system  of  conveyancing  also  is  almost  wholly 
feudal. 

feu'-dal-x^m,  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ism.]  The 
feudal  system  ;  the  principles  and  constitution 
of  feuds  or  fiefs. 

fbU'-dal-ist,  s.     [Eng,  feudal ;  -ist.] 

1.  An  upholder  or  supporter  of  feudalism. 

2.  One  versed  in  feudal  law. 

feu-dal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ity;  Fr.  feo- 
dalite;  lta.\.  feudalUd  ;  Sp.  feudaliclad.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  feudal,  or  under  the 
feudal  system  ;  feudal  principles, 

"  Accordingl;  we  are  indebted  to  this  act  of  bis 
[CroDiwell)  for  the  preservation  of  onr  laws,  which 
some  sen»eleas  aaaertors  of  the  rights  of  men  were  tlicn 
on  the  point  of  entirely  erasing,  as  relickes  of  /eu- 
dalHy  and  boibarism."— SwrAe .-  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  A'atioiial  Assembly. 

fDU-dal-xz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  feudaliz(€); 
■ation.]  The  act  of  reducing  or  conforming  to 
feudalism  or  feudal  teiuire. 

fDU'-dal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  feudal:  -ize.]  To 
reduce  to  feudal  tenure  ;  tu  conform  to  feudal 
prin(i]'les. 

fra'-dal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feudal;  -ly.]  In  a 
feudaf  manner  ;  according  to  feudal  principles. 


feu'-dar-y, '  feu-dax~ie,  «.  &  s.    [I^w  Lat, 

fciuinritu:,  holn/iudum  —  a  lead  or  fief.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Held  by  feudal  tenure;  per- 
tiuning  to  feudal  tenure. 

"To  dinallelge  a  whole  fn-udarfi  kiogdoni  from  the 
nncierit  iloiniitlons  of  V.\\\:.\\\\\A''  —  Milton :  On  tlut 
Articles  o/ Peace  with  the  Irith. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1,  A  tenant  holding  his  lands  by  feudal 
tenure  ;  a  feudatory. 

"  He  with  all  power  pOHsible  Bhould  fciuour,  maiu- 
teino,  anil  defend  King  John  of  England,  hta  feudarie 
or  tenant,"— ^'iia:o  .■  Martyrs,  p.  230. 

2.  The  same  as  Feodary,  II. 

"  feu'~da-tar-y,  a,  »Scs.    [Fkudatorv,] 

feu -da-tor-y,  *  feo-da-tor-y,  a.  &s.  [Low 
Ijut.  fevilutarius :  Sj).,  Ital.,  &  Fort,  feuda- 
tario ;  Fv.feicdataiTe.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Holding  lands  from  another  by 
feudal  tenure. 

B.  As  subst.  :  One  who  holds  lands  of 
another  by  feudal  tenure ;  a  feudary  ;  the 
tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief. 

"The  granter  was  called  the  proprietor,  or  lord, 
being  be  who  retained  the  dominion  or  ultim.'^te  vxv- 
I>erty  of  the  feud  or  fee ;  and  the  grantee,  who  nad 
only  the  use  and  poa&eBsion,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  was  Btyled  the  feudal ury  or  vassal,  which 
was  uiily  another  iiame  for  the  tenant  or  bolder  of  the 
\ski\d&."—Btackttone:  CommentarieM,  bk.  IL,  ch.  4. 

*  feud'-bote,  s.  [Eng.  feud  (1),  s.,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  6of«  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  A  penalty  or  fine  for  engaging  in 
a  feud  or  quarrel. 

feu  de  Jole  ( joie  as  zbwa),  phr.  [Pr.,  lit. 
*=  tire  of  Joy  ]  The  firing  of  guns  in  token  of 
public  rejoicing. 

feud'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  fe^td  (2),  s.  ;  -ist.]  A  writer 
on  feuds  and  feudal  law  ;  one  versed  in  feudal 
law. 

"The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Britona.  the  Saxons, 
and  even  originally  the  feuiiists  divided  the  land 
eciiially  among  all  the  children  at  large;  some  among 
the  maiiea  only. "—/ilaclatone:  Coimnent.,  bk.  il,,  ch.  H. 

*feuillage(pron,  fe-yazh)»«.  [Fr.=foliage.] 
A  bunch  or  row  of  leaves. 

"Of  Homer's  head  T  enclose  the  outline,  that  you 
may  determine  whether  you  would  hiuve  it  so  large,  or 
reduced  to  make  room  for  feuillage  or  laurel  round 
the  oval."— /erp(i5.'  To  Pope 

feu  il'-le-a,  feu-U  -Ise-a,  s.  [Named  after 
Louis  Feuillee,  a  traveller  m  Chili,  and  botani- 
cal writer.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitacese,  tribe 
Nhandirobeie.  It  consists  of  plants  with 
spirally  twisted  tendrils,  and  fruits  about  as 
large  as  an  apple,  which  have  been  called 
Shaving  box.  The  species  are  found  in  the 
hotter  paits  of  America.  The  oily  seeds  of 
Feuillen  cordata,  a  West  Indian  shrub,  are 
violent  emetics  and  purgatives.  Its  oil  is  used 
in  Ameiica  for  lamps,  as  is  that  of  K  trildbata. 
The  latter  is  used  in  place  of  ointment  to 
lubricate  joints  affected  by  join. 

feuil-lan,  feuil-lant  (pron.  fe'-y^n^), 
feuU-liau,  s.     [For  etym.  see  del".] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  religious  congregation 
founded  in  1577  by  Jeau  de  la  Barriere.  They 
were  a  branch  or  offshoot  of  the  Bernardines, 
and  were  settled  at  the  convent  of  Feuillant 
in  Languedoc. 

feuillant- club,  s. 

Hist. :  A  club  formed  in  Paris  by  Lafayette, 
&c.,  in  17811,  to  oppose  the  Jacobins.  The 
latter  attacked  the  club  in  1791,  which  was 
dissolved  in  1792. 

feitlUe-mort  (pron.  fe-i'-mor),  •  feuille- 
morte,  phille-mot,'  s.  [Fr.=  a  dead  leaf.] 
The  colour  of  a  dead  or  faded  leaf. 

"  To  make  a  countryman  undei-stand  what/eitflf«- 
mnrte  colour  BiKuitiea.  it  may  suffice  to  tell  him,  'tis 
the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling  in  autumu."— 
Lfjcke :  Hu7n<in  Underitanding.  bk,  iii.,  ch.  xi.,  5  14. 

feuU-letS  (feuU  as  twiX)\  s.  pL  [Fr.  =  a 
leaf.] 

Diamtynd-cutting :  The  projecting  points  of 
the  triangular  facets  in  a  rose-cut  diamond, 
whose  bases  join  those  of  the  triangles  of  the 
central  pyramid. 

feuille-ton  (pron.  fe-i-t6n)»  s.  [Fr.=  a 
little  leaf;  dirain.  oi'feuilh  =  a.  leaf.]  That 
part  of  a  newspaj'er  which  is  devoted  to  light 
literature,  criticism,  or  fiction ;  the  story 
printed  in  a  newspaper. 

feuil-llan,  s.    [Feuillan.] 


*feu'-ter,  •  feu-tre,  v.t  [Fkuter.  «.}  To 
place  in  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  action  ; 
as  a  spear. 

■'  iliu  (i])ear  \ik  feutred,  nnd  at  him  It  bore," 

Hl>er,»er:  F.  y.,  IV.  iv.  45. 

•feu'-ter,  "few -tyre,  s.     fO.   Vw  feXtre, 

feidre,  fautTe ;  Port.  &  Ital. /e/tro;  ^n.fieltro; 
Low  Lat. ./i^frum, /r^(?um  =  felt,  from  its  Iwing 
stuffed  with  felt  or  cows'  hair.]  A  rest  for  a 
spear. 

"To  ■William  he  prlked  with  sperefcatened  ni/«rf«r." 
William  uf  I'aleme,  3,4I«. 

*  feu'-ter-er,  *  few-ter-er,  *  few-trer»  «. 

[O.  Fr.  vaidrinr,  vault rirr,  {iiniivantrp^riaultre 
=  a  hound;  Ital.  vitro;  Low  Lat.  veltriis ; 
Lat.  vertragus  =  a  greyhound.]   A  dog-keeper. 

"  A  feu'tcrer 
To  Buch  a  nasty  fellow,  a  robbed  thlog 
Of  all  deli(;hta  youth  looks  for," 

JUeaum.  i  J-'let. :   Womana  Prize,  ii.  1. 

fe'-ver,   "fe-fre,  *fe-vere,  *fe-wer, 

*  fy-ver,  s.  |U.  Fr.  fex>re,  Jicvre,  from  Lat. 
febris ;  Ger.  Jiebt-r;  Fr.Jikvrc;  liaX.  febbre.] 

1.  Lit.  &  Path. :  A  disease  or  rather  a 
whole  group  of  diseases,  one  general,  though 
not  universal  symptom  of  which  is  increased 
heat  of  the  skin,  besides  which  the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  various  functions  are  dis- 
turbed. Feveis  may  be  divided  into  Con- 
tinued, Periodic,  and  Eruptive  or  Exanthe- 
nuitous.  Under  the  first  are  ranked  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  relapsing  fevers ;  under  the 
second  interraittents  and  remittents ;  and 
under  the  third  variola,  rubeola,  and  scar- 
latina. Yellow  fever  belongs  to  the  remittent 
rather  than  the  continued  type ;  so  also  does 
hectic  fever.  Puerpei-al  fever  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  class  of  inflammations.  Jail, 
prison,  hosiiital,  or  camp  fevers  are  difterent 
names  fortyjihus.  (For  bilious,  inflamniatory, 
nervous,  iictechial,  jnitrid,  and  malignant 
fevers,  see  those  words.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  nervous  excitement :  as, 
I  am  all  in  afei'cr  about  him.     {Colloquial.) 

fever-bush,  s. 

hot.  :  A  common  name  in  tlie  United  States 
for  Laxirus  Bt-moiii,  a  shrub  with  a  flavour 
resembling  beuzoin, 

fever-cooling,  o.  Imparting  coolness 
amid  the  heat  of  fever. 

"  The  spreading  tamarind  that  shakes. 
Fanned  by  the  breeze,  its  fever -cooling  fruit." 
Thomson:  Summer.  6C7,  668. 

*  fever-lurden,  5.     Laziness. 

"There  is  nothing  so  good  for  the  fever-lurden  as 
ungaentutn  buc  linum.'  —  A ndrew  Boorde  .•  Breviary 
of  Health  (1573J,  ch.  cli. 

fever-root,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Triosteum  perfollaium.  It  is  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic.  (2)  Pterospora 
Andromeda,  a  herb  belonging  to  the  heath 
tribe.  It  has  a  long  raceme  of  white  flowers, 
and  scattered  lanceolate  leaves. 

fever-sick,  a.    Sick  with  fever. 

fever-sore,  s.  A  popular  name  for  a 
carious  ulcer  ornecrosis. 

fever-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  The  hlaegum-tTeet  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

fever  -  weakened,  a.      Weakened    by 

fever.     (.S/Ni/.-.-y,  .■  2  Henry  IV.,  i.  1.) 

fever-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  A  iilaiit  of  the  genus  Eryngiura. 

fever-wort,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Enithnea  (xntauritm,,  feverfew. 
(2)  Triosteum  perfoliaiuvi, 

*tei^-%rt  v.t.  &  i.    [Fever,  s.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  put  or  throw  into  a  fever. 

"  The  white  hand  of  a  lady/eoer  thee  ; 
Shake  to  look  ou't." 

ShaKesfj.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra.  n\.  13. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  fall  into  a  fever;  to  becora* 
feverish. 

*fe'-vered,  *fea-voured,  a.  [Eng. /ever; 
-ed.]  Suffering  from  or  afl^ected  with  fever; 
feverish. 

"A  drumming  ear,  a  feavoured  body,  a  boylin^ 
stomach."— ^V/rA(in»;  Besolvcj,  pt.  i..  res.  84. 

*  fe'-ver-et,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  fever  (q.v.).] 
A  slight  fever. 

"A  light  feveret.  or  an  old  qnartan  ague.  Is  not  ft 
sufficient  excuse  (or  non-appearnnce," — Ayliffe :  Parer- 


b^  b^;  poiit,  J^^l;  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  ^bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enopbon,  e^t.    pb  =  C 
-Olan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  sbfis.    -ble,  -die.  -fee.  =  bel,  d^L 
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feverfew— fibre 


l6'-ver-fow  (ew  as  u),  «.      [A  comii.t.  of 
A.H.  fefvrfugp.,  from  Lat.  febrifuga,  from  ffhris  = 
a  fuver,  and  /wjo  =  to  put  to  flight,  to  di-siiel.] 
Botany : 

1.  Pyrethrum  Parthenivm,  a  common  British 
plant.  It  is  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  was 
eupiiosed  to  act  as  a  febrifuge,  whence   the 

fwptilur  name.     Its  smell  is  said  to  lio  jiartieu- 
arly  oflensive  to  bees.     [Fkatherfew.] 

2.  KrythTceaCentaurium.  {Britten  £  Hollatul.) 

Ife'-ver-ish,  a.     [Eng.  fever;  -ish.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Suffering  from  or  affected  with  fever ; 
hot,  as  one  in  a  fever. 

"  Nolseli'tsly  moved  ftbout  tbe  lisbiduous,  caioful  iit- 
teiid.iiits, 
MoiBteiiiug  the/everU!i  lip." 

LongfclUiw :  Evangeline,  li.  &. 

2.  Indicating  or  characteristic  of  a  fever  '• 
as,  feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Tending  towards  a  fever ;  resembling  a 
fever. 

"  A/everith  disorder  disabled  me."— Swiff :   To  Pope, 
H.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Uncertain,  inconstant ;  now  hot,  now  cold. 

"  We  toss  KDd  turn  about  our/everith  will," 

Dryden  :  Indian  Emperor,  iv.  2. 

2.  Hot,  burning. 

*'  To  i>ly  the  sweet  carouse,  remote  from  noise, 
yetuied  olfeverith  heats."     J.  Philips:  Cider,  ii. 

16'-ver-i8h-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  feverish ;  -ly.]  In 
a  feverish  m;inuer. 

f^'-ver-ish-ness,  s.     [Eng.  feverish  ;  -ness.] 

1.  LAt.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
feverish  ;  a  suffering  fiom  a  slight  fever. 

2.  Fig. :  Heat,  excitement. 

"  Satiety,  perpetiuJ  disgust,  and  feveriMhneu  of 
desire." — Stut/Cahurj/ :  Enqitiry  couc.  Virtue. 

•fe'-ver-ly,  *  fe'-ver-like,  a.  [Eng./crer; 
-ly,  -like]  Like  a  fever;  like  one  suffering 
from  fever. 

"  An^feuerlike  I  feede  my  fiucie  atlll." 

Quscoiijne :  Tfif  Pattion  of  a  Louer. 

•  fS'-ver-oiis,  a.     [Ewg.  fever;  ~cnis.\ 
L  Literally  : 

L  Sufl'ering  from  or  affected  with  a  fever. 

•'  Thou  mad'Bt  thine  enemies  shalce,  as  if  the  world 

Vf^n  feverous."  Shakcsp. :  Coriolamu,  i.  4. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  fever  ;  feverish. 

"My  old  Lady  Phelips  is  a  constnut  water-driuker, 
and  it  hath  preaeived  ner  (as  she  couceives)  fruiii  a 
resort  of  feverous  heats  in  her  stomach.' — Boyle: 
Works,  vol.  vi..  p.  386, 

3.  Having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  fever. 

••  It  hath  l>een  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  southern 
winds,  blowing  much,  without  i-aiu,  do  cause  Afeveroua 
disposition  of  the  year,  but  with  rain  not."— ZtacoH  .- 
Jfatural  HUtory,  §  T8S. 

4.  Indicating  or  characterized  by  feverish- 
ness. 

"Ababling  fellow,  being  never  without  an  inflam- 
mation aud/eiferou«  pulie." — P.  Uolland :  Plutarck, 
p.  16U, 

II.  Fig. :  Heated,  excited,  feverish,  incon- 

Btaiit. 

"  And  now  of  late  cnme  tributary  kings. 
Bringing  him  nolhing;  but  new  fears  from  the  east. 
WiLli  which  his  fev'rotu  cares  their  cold  increased." 
Crashaw  :  steps  to  the  Temple. 

•[fe-ver-OUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fever;  -ousJy.] 
In  a  feverous  or  feverish  manner  ;  feverishly. 

"  Nor(couldst  thouj  by  the  eye's  w.T.ter  know  a  mal;uly 
Desperately  hot,  or  raging /everoMj^y." 

bonne,  Elegy  7. 

•<e'-ver-^,  a.  [Eng.  fever ;  -y.]  Afflicted  with 
or  sufl'ering  from  fever  ;  feverish. 

"O  Rome,  thy  head 
Is  drowned  in  sleep,  and  all  thy  body  ft-very." 

lien  Jiinsun  :  Ca'iline,  iii.  2. 

few  (ew  as  u),  *  feawe»  *  feu,  *  feuwe. 
*fewe,  'fo,  'ibne,  ''foe,  *fow^e,  ^veawe, 
*vewe,  a.  [A^S.  fed,  ffuwe  {\>\.)  \  Icvi.jdr; 
U&n.faa;  Sw. /5  ;  Goth./ttWii,-  Lat.  pn)icus  = 
few  ;  Gr.  wavpos  (ji>awros)  =  smalI.)  Not  many  ; 
small,  limited,  or  restricted  in  number.  It  is 
frequently  used,  by  ellipsis  of  the  noun,  for 
not  mauy  persons  or  things. 

"  And  did  great  liking  shew  : 
Great  liking  unto  mauy.  but  true  love  to  few." 

Spenser:  F.  Q.,  HI.  xii.  13. 
%{\)  Afew: 

(a)  A  small  number  of.  It  expresses  rather 
more  in  number  than  few  alone. 

"  A/ewe  t^rmes  coude  he,  two  or  three." 

Chuucer     C.  T..  Prol.  641. 

•  (6)  It  is  also  used  for  a  small  quantity  of. 

"They  bad  sold  their  birthright  to  the  Pope  for  a 
Jteiff  pottage."— vlda/rtj."   Works,  i.  6. 

•  (c)  It  is  also  used  adverbially  :  a  little, 

"IUBmb\edafeio.''—MadameJfArbtuy:niari/,i.2&. 


(2)  In  few:  In  a  few  words;  shortly;  briefly. 

•■/ii/.w.  Oplieliti, 
Do  not  believe  hits  vows."    Shakeip. :  UavUi-t,  1.  3 

(3)  A  good  few :  A  considerable  number. 

few  acred,  a.  Owning  or  farming  but  a 
few  acres. 

'  few'-el  (ew  as  u),  s.    [Fuel.] 

'  few-el  (ew  as  u),  vt.    (Fuel,  v.] 

*■  few-met,  .s.    [Fdmet.] 

few  ncss  (ew  as  u),  "  feu-nesse,  •  fewe- 
nesse.    few-nesse,  s.    [A  s. /(dn*si  ] 
1.  Smallntjss  in  number  ;  paucity. 
"These,  by  reason  of  t\if^'\v  fewness ,  I  could  not  dis- 
tiiii^uiBh    from    the    numhers    with    whom    they  are 
embodied."— />rj/'^«  '  Hind  *  Panther.    (Pre!) 

*  2.  Brevity ;  shortness  of  language ;  concise- 
ness. 

"  /Victim*  and  truth,  'tis  thus. " 

Shakesp. :  Afeasun-  f<jr  Afeasttrt.  L  *. 

'  few-Sty,  a.    [Pu.sTY.] 

*  few*te,  s.     [Fealty.] 

*  few-ter-er  (ew  as  u).   *  few-trer,   s. 

[Fkutkrkr.] 

fey,  i>.t.  [Dan.  feye,  feie  =  to  clean  out ;  Ger. 
fegeii;  Dut.  vegen.]  To  cleanse  or  clear  a 
ditch  of  mud. 

"  hyfeyiitp  and  caatlnfr  that  niud  ujwn  heaps. 
Commoditiea  many  the  husbaudnmn  re.ii>s." 

Tusser  :  Junei  Husbandry. 

fey.  •  fay, '  faie, '  feelghe.  •  feye.  a.  [a.S. 
jcEge;  Icel.  feigr-  O.  H.  Ger.  fcigi ;  M.  H. 
Ger,  vei^e;  Sw.^;  Dan. /et^.] 

1.  Killed,  dead. 

"  The  freike  badde  ben/av  but  for  his  fyn  armour." 
Destruction  of  Troy,  6,6SK>. 

2.  Predestined  ;  on  the  verge  of  death  ;  im- 
plying both  the  proximity  of  this  event  and 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it. 

"  The  folk  wiBfey  that  he  befor  him  fand." 

Wallace,  iv.  iu. 

3.  Unfortunate,  unlucky. 

'•  Mydoneus  son  also,  Corebus  yyug, 
Quhilk  in  tnay  dais  tor  fey  luf  hate  bumyng 
Of  Cassaudra,  to  Troy  was  cuuimyng  that  yere." 
Douglas :  Virgil,  So,  sa 

4.  It  is  used  in  reference  to  corn  in  the 
sense  of  decayed. 

*f6y(l).  s.     [Faith.] 

f©y(2),  s.    [Fee.]    A  fee  or  fief. 

fey  (3).  5.    [Fey,  r.]    Croft  or  infield  land. 

"There  was  a  iwar/cu,  or  a  piece  of  laud  allotted  for 
bear,  upon  which  the  dung  collected  in  the  farm  was 
annually  laid,  and  laboured  from  time  immemori&L" 
—Star.  Ace  P  Old  Luce,  xiv  «L 

fey'-dom,  s.  [Eng.  fey,  a,;  -dom.]  The  state 
of  being  fey,  or  that  conduct  which  is  sup- 
jjosed  to  indicate  the  near  approach  of  death. 

*  fey-er,   s.     [Eng.  fey,  v.  ;  -er.]     One  who 

cleans  out  ditelies. 

*feyre,  o.     [Fair,  a.] 

*feyre,  s.    [Fair,  s.] 

fez,  s.  [From  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  Morocco, 
wiiere  they  are  manufactured.]  A  red  cap 
without  a  brim,  fitting  close  to  the  head,  and 
with  a  tassel  of  silk,  wool,  &c.  ;  much  worn 
by  Turks,  Egyptians,  Lc. 

*fi,  inter].     [Fv.] 

f  i-a'-cre,  s.  [Fr.]  a  French  hackney-coach, 
invntfd  by  Sauvage  in  1640. 


"The  office  for  these  cabs  or  coaches  waa  in  a  wine- 
seller's  sho|i  ]>atronised  by  i^ardenors,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Fiacre.  This  is,  therefore,  the  reaaou  the  name 
ot  fiacre  waa  given  to  hired  vehicles."— Daily  Sews. 
Sept,  6,  1876. 


*fi' anfe.  "*&  annoe.  s.  [O.  Fr.  fiance;  8p. 
fnnza;  VarV.  fiau^t;  Ital  fidansa.  from  tat. 
ftfi-mdu,  from  ^(/es=faitli.]  Trust,  faith,  con- 
(idenee. 

*  fi'-an<so,  '  fy-annce, '  ly-anse,  v.t.  [Fr. 

fiancer.]     To  belrotli,  U)  affiance,    [Fiance.  s.J 
fi-an'-^e  (m.),  fi-an'-^ee  (/.).  s.    [Fr.,  pa. 
par.  f)f fiancer  =■  lo  betroth. J    One  who  is  affi- 
anced, betrothed,  or  engaged. 

ti'-antf ,  s.  (Fr.  fUnle  =  dung.]  The  dung  of 
the  fux  or  ba<lger. 

fi'-ar,  s.    [Feuab.] 
Scots  Law : 

1.  One  who  has  the  reversion  of  property ; 
a  feuar. 

2,  (/*/.);  The  prices  of  grain  legally  fixed,  in 
a  county,  for  the  current  year. 

fi-as'-CO,  s.  [In  Italy,  "  Ola,  'ola,  fiasco!"  is 
cried  wlun  a  singer  makes  a  false  note,  or 
fails  to  plea.se.  FUisco  means  literally  a  bottle 
or  flask,  and  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  burst- 
ing of  a  bottle.  The  phrase  is  used  also  in 
French  and  German.]  A  failure  in  a  musical 
performance  ;  generally,  a  ridiculous  failure 
or  breakdown. 

fi'-at,  .•;.  [Lat..  3rd  pers.  sing.  pr.  subj.  of  ;5o 
=  to  be  done.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  An  order  or  command  for 
anything  to  be  done. 

"  And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  ^ior  and  the  trumr)et  sound." 

young:  Night  Thoughts.  vL,  4M.  «6. 

2.  Law  :  An  order  or  warrant  of  a  judge  or 
\  of  the  Attorney-General,  authoiosing,  or  allow- 
ing certain   processes,   and  signified  by  his 
suliscribing  the  words  fiat  ut  petitur,  that  is, 
let  it  be  done  as  is  asked. 

fiat  money,  «.  Any  currency,  whether 
of  paper  or  metal,  that  is  placed  in  circulation 
and  maintained  as  legal-tender  (q.v.)  by  the 
command  [fiat]  of  a  government  or  other 
competent  power.  This  term  is  loosely  applied 
to  a  paper  currency  of  which  the  eubstance  ia 
valueless  and  for  which  redemption  in  aspecified 
commodity  is  not  promised ;  as  distinguished 
from  legal-tender  coins  composed  of  metal 
euppoaedly  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  same, 
or  a  paper  currency  bearing  a  credible  promise 
of  redemption  on  demand  in  so-called  precious 
metal. 

*  fl-aunce,  s.    [Fiance.  J 

*  fi-aunt,  i.     [Fiat.]    A  command  ;  an  order ; 
,     u  fiat. 

fib,  s.  [A  weakened  and  abbreviated  form  of 
fable  (q.v.).  (Skeat)/]  A  soft  or  mild  term 
for  a  lie  or  falsehood. 

"  From  holy  lipe  is  dropped  the  specious  jlft." 
Criticisms  on  the  Kolliad  :  The  Lyars,  pL  li. 

fib  (1),  v.i.     [Etj-m.  doubtful.]    To  deliver  ft 

succession  of  short,  rapid  blows.    {Slang.) 

fib  (2),  V.  i.    [Fib,  s.]    To  tell  lies  ;  to  lie. 

fib'-ber,  s.  [Eng.  fib  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
tells  fibs  or  lies  ;  a  liar. 

"  Trust  me,  I'm  no^rtftfter."      WoXcott :  P.  Pindar.  ^.VKl. 

fi'-bcr,  «.    [Lat.  =  the  beaver.} 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Muridae.  Fiber  zibethicus 
is  the  Musquash  or  Ondatra  of  N.  America, 
which  has  the  hind  feet  partly  webbed,  the 
tail  compressed,  and  is  half  a<iuatic.  Many 
hundred  thousands  of  their  skins  are  annually 
exported  to  Europe. 

fi'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    [Fr.,  from  La.t.fibra 

=  a  ribrc,] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  thread,  string,  or  filament, 
of  which  the  tissues  of  animals  and  plants  are 
constituted, 

""Che  fibres  dlHde  on  approaching  the  peripherml 
termination  of  the  nerve." — tfuain:  Anatomy,  ii.  18L 

2.  Fig. :  Strength,  power,  sinew. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat.  £  Zool.  :  The  same  as  Fibrous 
Tissue. 

2.  Botiiny : 

(1)  Any  long  cell  attenuated  to  a  point  at 
both  ends,  and  with  the  walls  thickened  with 
hgTieous  secondary  dei>osits. 

(2)  (PI.) :  Secondary  deposits  on  the  walls 
fo  cells  or  ducts,  which,  instead  of  forming 


fate,  f&t,  f&re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire.  ymte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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continuous  pilled  layers,  take  a  spiral  or  otlu^r 
Biiuilar  form,  and  in  many  cases  ultitnat^jly 
become  real  fibres.    (Griffith  rf-  Hei\frey.) 

Tf  (1)  EUmentary  fibre : 

Bot. :  A  thread  turned  ronnd  the  interior  of 
spiral  vessels  or  any  similar  tissue. 

(2)  Liber  fibre  : 

Bot.  :  The  very  elongated  wood  tubes  which 
fonn  the  elements  of  the  liber  in  exogenuus 
plants. 

(3)  Woody  fibre: 

Bot. :  The  short  cells  which  make  up  the 
substance  of  most  solid  woods. 

fi'-bred(bredasberd),rt.  [Eng jibKe);  -ed.] 
Having  fibres  ;  composed  of  fibres. 

fi'-bre-leoB  (bre  as  ber),  a.  [Eng.  fibre; 
-less.  ]     Destitute  of  or  without  fibres. 

"fi'-brU,  8.  [Fr.  fibrille  ;  Low  Lat.  fibiWa, 
dimiu.  of  Lat. ^6ra=  a  fibre.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  little  fibre.    [Fibkilla.) 

"  Fiue  lamlnffi  formed  of  a  close  Interlacement  of 
the  ^ueat  fiiiTiU."—<iuain  :  Anatotni/,  ii.  136. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  minute  subdivisions  in 
which  a  branching  root  terminates.  Its  tip  is 
called  the  spongiole  or  spongiolet. 

fi-brU'-la  (pi  fi-bra'-ls8).  s.     [Low  Lat. 
fibrilla,  (Timin.  offibra  =  a  fibre.] 
Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  A  fibril  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec.  (PI.) :  The  roots  of  lichens. 

f i-bril'-lar,  a.  Ih&t  fibrilla  (q.v.);  Eng,  &c. 
suff".  -ar.] 

Physiol. :  Consisting  of,  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  fibrillae. 

"  Cella  which  have  undergone  a  granular  rather  than 
a/tftriJZar  metamorphosis," — yuotn.'  Anafomi/.  ii.  136, 

fi-bril'-lat-ed,  a.  [Fibrilla,]  Furnished 
with  fibrils  or  fibrillee  ;  fringed. 

fi-brfl-la'-tion,  s.  [Fibrilla.]  The  state  of 
being  fibrillated,  or  reduced  to  fibrils  or 
flbrillse. 

fi-bril'-lose,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fihrilUa),  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -osc] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  loose  fibres  ;  composed 
of  fibres. 

ffi-bril'-lOUS,  a.  [Eng.  fibril;  -oiis;  Fr.  fibril- 
leiu:.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  fibres. 

f  i'-brin,  f  i'-brine,  s.  [^ng. ,  &c.  fibr(e) ;  -in 
(Chem.)iq.v.).'] 

Chem.  :  Fibrin  is  an  albuminoid  or  proteid 
substance  which  is  contained  in  the  blood, 
and  causes  it  to  clot.  It  is  obtained  by  stir- 
ring blood  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin 
adheres  in  amorphous  fibrous  layers.  It  is 
then  washed  with  water,  to  remove  the  colour- 
ing matter,  «fec.  Fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  iiydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
when  heated  to  40°  [Albuminoids].  Albumin 
heated  to  98"  F.  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is 
gradually  converted  into  fibrin— carbon,  524; 
hydrogen,  18*07;  nitrogen,  7'03;  oxj'gen,  21*29; 
sulphur,  1"22  per  cent.  Normal  human  blood 
contains  about  2*55  per  cent,  of  fibrin.  Vege- 
table fibrin  is  the  residue  left  when  gluten  is 
boiled  with  alcohol  ;  it  is  a  greyish-white 
elastic  mass. 

f i-brin-a'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  fibrin;  -atimi.] 
Med. :  The  state  of  becoming  fibrinous  or 
having  an  excess  of  fibrin,  as  in  inflammatory 
diseases. 

fi'-brine,  s.  [Fibrin.] 

fi'-brin-o-gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fibrin,  and  Gr. 
yevvdui  {genitao)  =  to  engender,  to  produce.] 

Anat. :  Fibrinogenous  substance  ;  the  name 
given,  in  1861,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  constituents  which  go  to  make 
fibrin,  the  latter,  wlien  it  appears  as  a  coagu- 
lum  or  a  fluid,  being  produced  at  the  moment, 
and  not  previously  existing  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  other  constituent  is  called  fibrinoplastin, 
or  flbrinoplastic  substance.    {Quain.) 

Ci-brin-og'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  fibrinogen; 
-ons.  ] 

Aimt. :  Pert.aiiiiii;;  to  fibrinogen  (q.v,) ; 
forming  or  aiding  thj  formation  of  fibres. 

flbrogenous  substance,  s. 

Anat, :  The  same  as  Fibrinooen  (q.v.) 


fi-brin-o-pl^'tio,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  o 
connective,  and  plastic] 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  fibrinoplastin  ;  form- 
ing or  aiding  in  the  formation  of  fibrm. 

"  But  the  moat  important  and  distinctive  character 
of  iianulubuliu  ts  ita  AbrinopUutic  proiierty  ...  by 
whu'h  it  co-operatea  with  fibrinogen  in  producing  solid 
flbriii."— Vu«i"  ■  Aiiat.,i:c  (ed.  11). 

fibrinoplastlc- substance,  s. 

Aiuit.  :  The  same  as  Fibrinoplastin  (q.v.). 

fi-brin-6-plfi.S'-tin,  s.  \En^.  fibrin;  0  cr>n- 
nective  ;  Gr.  irAao-criu  (jilass6)  =  to  form,  mould, 
or  shape  ;  &  sulf.  in  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Anat.  :  Fibrinoplastie  substance  ;  the  name 
given,  in  1801,  by  A.  Schmidt,  of  Dorpat,  to 
one  of  the  two  substances,  the  union  uf 
which  generates  fibrin.  The  other  of  the  two 
is  Fibrinogen  (q.v.).    (Quain..) 

fi'-brin-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  fibrin;  -ous.]  Coin- 
jiosed  of  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fibrin. 

fi-bro-,  in  compos.    [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre.] 
Aiuit.,  Nat.  Science,  (fee. ;  Fibrous. 

fi-brd-c&r'-til-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Pref. 

fibro-,  and  Eng.,  ttc.  cartilage] 

Physiol.  :  A  compound  of  white  fibrous 
tissue  and  cartilage  in  varying  proportions. 
To  the  strength  and  density  of  fibroin  it  adds 
the  elasticity  of  cartilage.  It  is  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  tlie  Articular,  occurring  (a)  as  discs,  (t')ns 
laminae  or  nieniscae,  and  (c)  of  a  circumferen- 
tial type  ;  (2)  the  Non-articular,  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  grooves  in  bones  which 
lodge  tendons.  {Todd  <£  Bowman  :  Physiol. 
Anat.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  iv.) 

fi-bro-cSj-ti-lig'-in-ous.  a.  [Pref.  fibro-, 
and  Eng.,  &.c.  cartlkKjinous.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  composed  of  fibrocartilage. 

fi-brd-9el'-lu-lar,  a.  IVref.  fibre-,  and  Eng., 
&c,  ceUiilar.]  Partuking  of  the  natures  or 
characters  of  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues. 

fi'-bro-fer'-rite,  s.  [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre  ; 
fernim  =  iron  ;  Eng.  suft'.  -He  {Min.),'] 

Min.  :  A  delicate  fibrous,  pale-yellow  mine- 
ral, from  Copiapo,  in  Chili. 

fi'-bro-in,  fi'-bro-ine,  s.  [Pref.  fibro-;  -in, 
-ine  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  C7iHio7-N24025,  or  C15H23N5O6. 
Both  these  formulae  have  been  given  to  fibroin, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  fibre 
of  silk.  It  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  silk 
with  water,  under  a  pressure  of  three  atmo- 
spheres, and  then  removing  the  fat  with  ether  ; 
it  is  a  white  mass.  Boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
glycocine.  It  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
cobwebs  and  the  horny  skeletons  of  sponges. 

fi'-bro-Ute,  s.  [Lat.  fibra  =  a  fibre,  and  suff. 
-lite  {Min.)  =  Gr.  Xt'Sos  {lithos)  =■  a  stone.] 

Af  in. ;  A  monoclinic,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent mineral,  occurring  in  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  related  metamorphic  rocks  in 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  commonly  long  slender  crystals, 
sometimes  fibrous  or  columnar  massive.  Col- 
our, brown  or  olive-green.  Fil)rolite  was  much 
used  for  stone  implemeuts  in  Western  Exirope 
in  the  Stone  Age. 

f i-bro-mu'-COUS,  a,  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng., 
&c.  mucous.] 

Anat. :  Partaking  of  the  natures  or  char- 
acters of  fibrous  and  mucous  membranes  ;  ap- 
plied to  membranes  of  a  fibrous  character 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  others  of 
a  mucous  nature  :  as,  the  pituitary  membrane, 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  &c. 

fi-bro-plis'-tic,  a.     [Fr.  fibroplastique.] 

Anat. :  A  term  applied  to  a  morbid  forma- 
tion constituted  of  the  elements  of  cellular 
tissue,  transformed  in  part  into  fibre.  {Dung- 
lison.)  Fibroplastic  tissue  or  its  elements  are 
met  with  in  infiammatory  effusions  upon  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes  (l)ut  rarely), 
in  the  interstitial  effusions  of  pneumonia, 
especially  when  chronic,  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  in  tlie  products  of  suppurating  surfaces, 
in  certain  tumours,  &c.     [Tissue.] 

fi-bPO-ser'-ous,  [Pref.  fibro-,  and  Eng. 
sfro!/..s.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  tibrous  and  sercms  membranes;  consisting 
of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes  intimately 
united. 


flbroserous  membrane,  s. 

Annt.  :  A  Hcrnus  iiictnbrane  lining  a  fibroofl 
one  ;  a.s  the  arachnoid  lining  the  duTtt-mater, 
{Qudin.) 

fi'-broils,  a.   [Fr.  fibreux,  from  fibre  =  a  fibre.) 
Nat.  Science,  <tc.  :  Consisting  of  fibres,  con- 
taining a  great  jiroportion  of  loose  fibre,  w 
the  riml  of  a  cocnanut. 

fibrous-bundles,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  One  of  the  two  components  of  flbro- 
vascular  tissue,  the  other  being  fibrovascular 
bundles  (q.v.).  Fibrous  bundles  occur  in  liber, 
in  tlic  stems  of  endogens,  and  in  the  fibrouB 
cone-stalks  of  mosses. 

flbrous-COal,  s.  A  variety  of  coal  found 
in  Great  Britain,  and  distinguished  by  its 
tibrous  structure,  and  silky  luatre. 

fibrous -cone,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Mayo  to  assem- 
blages of  radiating  fibres,  shaped  like  a  hollow 
cone,  in  each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum. 

fibrous-quartz,  s. 

ilin.  :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

fibrous-root,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  root  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
branches  and  fibres. 

fibrous-shells,  s. 

Zool. :  Shells  of  fibrous  structure  like  the 
recent  Pinna  and  the  fossil  Inoceramus.  They 
consist  of  successive  layers  of  prismatic  cells, 
containing  translucent  carbonate  of  lime. 
Wlien  very  thick,  they  break  up  into  frag- 
ments with  edges  resembling  those  of  arago- 
nite  or  satin-spar.    (.S.  P.  Woodward.) 

fibrous-tissue,  s. 

A  not.  :  A  wliite,  yellowish  -  white  tissue, 
with  a  shining  silvery  or  nacieous  lustre.  It  is 
very  strong,  and  is  wanting  in  extensihility ; 
yet  it  is  perfectly  pliant,  and  is  used  to  connect 
or  support  other  parts,  which  it  does  admir- 
ably. It  is  of  two  kinds,  fascicular  and  mem- 
branous. It  forms  the  tendons  of  muscles, 
ligaments,  A;c. 

fi'- broils -ness,  s.      [Eng.  fibrous;    -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  fibrous. 

fi-br6-v3a'-cu-lar,  a.  [Fret fibro-,  and  Eng. 

vascular.] 

Bot. ;  Consisting  of  small  vessels  and  of 
fibres. 

fibrovasoular-bundle,  s. 

Bot.  {Generally  PI):  Bundles  of  vessels  and 
ducts,  together  with  prnsem-hyma,  forming 
the  woody  fibres  of  all  I'lant^  above  the  rank 
of  Mosses.  The  permanent  tissues  of  a  fibro- 
vascular bundle  can  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  called  by  Naegeli,  Xylem  and  Phloem 
(q.v.). 

flbroTasoular-tissue,  s. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  compoii-il  of  vessels,  ducts, 
and  prosenchymatous  cells  or  fibres  associated 
in  various  ways,  forming  fibrous  or  fibrovas- 
cular bundles,  which  either  remain  distinct  or 
cohere  to  form  masses  of  wood. 

*  fibs'-ter,s.     [Eng.;i&;  st^.]    One  who  tello 
fibs  ;  a  tibber. 

"  You  aiUy  tittle  fibster.  I  henrd  you  in  the  room 
over  hiAd." —Thackeray     \'anUy  t'air  (ed.  1836),  IL 141. 

fib'-U-la,  8.     [Lat.,  =  a  buckle  or  clasp.] 
L  Ord.  Lang.:  A  buckle,  clasi>,  or  brooch, 

"  There  la  also  a  large  collection  of  fibulas  or  gar- 
ment-fasteuingB."— .VicAo/a;  Batuty  Book  of  the  Brif. 
Museum,  349. 

II.  Technically ; 

1.  Aiiat.  :  The  outer  and  lesser  bone  of  the 
leg.  nmcli  smaller  than  the  tibia.  Its  upper 
end,  which  does  not  reach  so  high  as  the  knee, 
receives  the  lateral  knob  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  tibia  into  a  small  sinus  which  it  has  in  its 
inner  side.  Its  lower  end  is  received  into  the 
small  sinus  of  the  tibia,  and  then  it  extends 
into  a  large  process,  which  form  the  outer 
ankle. 

2.  Mason.  :  An  iron  cramp  by  which  stones 
are  fastened  together. 

3.  Surg. :  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 

fib'-U-lar,  a.     [As  if  from  a  Lat.  fibulans, 
from  fibula  =  a  clasp  or  buckle.] 
Ayiat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula. 


bSil,  b^;  po&t,  j6^li  cat,  9ell,  cborus,  9hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-olan.  -tlan  ^  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  tion,   slon  =  zhun.    tious,  -cious,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble.  nlle,   &c.  =  b^L.  d9L 
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flcaria— ficus 


li-car'-i-a,  s.  (Lat.  ficaria  -  a  fig  jilnntatiitii  ; 
ficarliis  =  pertaining  to  llgs  :  bo  cuIIkiI  ljecaus<_' 
tin;  fiibciculated  knttbs  of  the  roots  have  been 
fancifully  compared  to  little  figs.] 

Lot. :  A  section  orsub-genua  of  Ranunculus, 
difl'tuing  from  the  more  typical  Iiuttercups  in 
having  three  to  five  sepiils  and  eight  to  twelve 
petals.  It  contains  only  one  liritit^li  sjiecies, 
Kanuncuhts  Ficaria,  the  Pilewort  or  Leaser 
Celandine.  It  has  cordate,  petiolate,  an;;ular, 
or  urenate  leaves,  tliree  He])als,  and  nine  ])etiilH. 
lis  glossy  yellow  flowers,  wliich  connnence  in 
March  and  continue  till  May,  are  heralds  of 
the  spring.  Sonudimes  Ficaria  is  elevated 
into  a  genus,  in  which  case  R.  Ficaria  be- 
comes I'icaria  raminciUoides. 

'Heche.    *  flcchen,    '  fitche,    *  flcchyn. 

■"fyche,  v.t.      [<).    Fr.  jicheT,  Jichier,  Jicier ; 
fr.fidter;  Ital. /icatre ;  Lat.  yt;/o  =  to  tix.] 

1,  Lit. :  To  fix,  to  fasten,  to  set  up. 
"There  Yerael^cAwi  ienHM."—W!/cliffe:  Bxod.  xlx.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  To  strike. 

"Thei  beu  scnterid  and  not  Jlcchi4  with  aurewe."— 
Wydiffe  :  Paalm  xxxiv.  16. 

fi-9er-lier  (lier  as  ya),  s.  [Fr.,  from  ft^elle 
=  pack -thread]  A  reel  ou  which  pack-thread 
is  wound. 

*fi9iie,  v.t.    [FiccHE.] 

fighed,  a.     [Fr.  Jiche,  pa.  par.  of7tc/ter  =  to 
drive  or  thrust  in.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  Fitched  (q..v.). 

Il9h-er,  v.i.  [a  frequentative  of  Scotch 
Jike  (?).]    {Scotch.) 

1.  To  work  slowly  and  awkwardly  at  any 
little  or  iusigniflcant  job ;  to  be  engaged  in 
any  jietty,  triUiug  employment. 

2.  To  go  awkwardly  about  work. 

3.  Used  to  denote  the  act  of  toying,  in  a 
somewhat  indelicate  manner,  with  a  woman. 

fi9h-tel-ite,  s.  (From  Fichtelgebirge  in 
Noitk  Bavaria,  where  it  is  found.] 

MiiL :  A  raouocliuic,  translucent,  and  brittle 
mineral,  of  a  white  colour,  occurring  in  the 
form  of  shining  sniles,  fiat  crystals,  and  thin 
layers  between  tlie  rings  of  growtli,  and 
throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  from 
tlie  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in 
the  Fichtelgebirge.  It  is  easily  soluble  in 
ether  ;  less  so  in  alcohol.     Hardness  1. 

%  Ficlitelite  group  of  minerals : 

Min. :  A  group  of  nnnerals  belonging  to  the 
Camphene  series  of  hydroi^rbons.  Dana  in- 
cludes uuder  it  Fichtelite,  Hartite,  Diuite,  and 
Ixolite. 

fi-ohu',  s.  [Fr.]  A  light  article  of  dress  worn 
by  ladies  over  the  neck,  throat,  and  shoulders. 

fl-^i'-nite,  s.  [From  Ficinus,  who  analysed  it.] 
Mill. :  A  monoclinic,  black,  subtranslucent 
mineral,  of  waxy  or  pearly  lustre,  its  hard- 
ness, 5  to  5'5  ;  sp.  gr.  3'4  to  3"5.  Compos.  : 
Phosphoric  acid.  12'82  ;  sulphuric  acid,  4"07  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  5S*S5 ;  protoxide  of  manga- 
»ese,  6'S2 ;  water,  16'87,  «tc.  Found  near 
Bodenmaia.     (Da  na. ) 

fickle,  'fe-kylle,  •fi-kel,   *fl-kele, 
*fy-kel,  *ty-keUe.  *fy-kyl,  a.    [A.S. 
Jicol,  from  Jic,  gej^c  —  fraud,  deceit.] 
*  1.  Treacherous,  deceitful. 
"  Tbagh  I  be  fol  aad  /i;kei  and  (aJcfl  of  my  hert." 
£.  Bug-  Aim.  Poems;  Patience,  288. 

2.  Changeable,  inconstant,  irresolute  or 
wavering  in  mind  ;  without  timmess  of  mind 
or  purpose  ;  capricious. 

"  The  most  shallow,  lirkic,  paaslotiate.  iiresumptuotis, 
and  gHrniloue  of  men. ' — MacauUiy  :  Hut.  Eng.,  eh.  v. 

3.  Not  firmly  established  or  fixed  ;  liable  to 
change  or  vicissitude. 

"  Fickle  their  Btat«,  whom  God 
Most  favours :  who  can  pleiiae  hiia  long?" 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  918.  M9. 

4.  Feeble,  weak. 


*fic'-kle  (I),  'fl-kele.  ^  vi-kele,  v.i.  [Ger. 
Jickebt,jic}ielii.]    To  Hatter.     [Fickle,  a.] 

"  Heo  nolde  flkele.  as  hire  auatren  hadde  ydo." 

liobert  of  Gloitreifer,  p.  31. 

Hc'-kle  (2),  V  t.     [A  freq.  from  Jike  (q.v.).] 
To  puzzle. 

"  An  she  win  to  her  English,  as  T  hae  heard  her 
do  at  an  erra  time,  ahe  nin.j-  come  to  fickle  ua  a*."— 

Scott :  Anti'fuary,  ch.  xxxix. 


fickle-pins,  a.  pi.  A  game  in  which  a 
nuiiibei  (if  rings  are  taken  oil'  a  double  wire 
united  at  both  ends.    (Scotch.) 

"fic'-kle-ly,  "flk-el-y,  a.  [Eng.  Jickk; 
-ly.]    Deceitfully,  treacherously. 

"  with  thar  tunguH  fike'V  thai  dlde." 

O.  Eng.  PtiUter ;  P»aJ/m  v.  IL 

fic'-kle-neSfl,  a.  [Eug.  fickle;  -iixas.]  The 
quality  oi'  state  of  Iteing  Hckle  ;  Inconstancy, 
wavering,  unsteadiness,  irresolution  ;  change- 
abluues»  in  mind  or  purpose  ;  insti'tbility. 

"  The  one  waa  Are  nn^X  (U-kleneat.  a  child, 
Alost  mutable  In  winliim." 

Uyron  :  ChUde  Barold.  Hi,  IM. 

'*fic'-kly,  adv.  [Eng.  fickl{e);  -ly.]  In  a 
Hckle  manner ;  without  firmness  or  steadiness. 

"  To  raiae  a  preaent  power  that'a  rfctiv  held 
By  the  fluU  tenure  of  the  j)e.>ple'8  will." 

Soulfieriie:  tipartan  Dame,  1.  1. 

*  f  i'-c6,  8.    [Ital.  =  a  fig.] 

1.  A  fig ;  an  act  of  contempt  shown  witli 
the  fingers. 

"  A  ftoo  for  the  \i!hn»e"—Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wivet.  1.  8. 

2.  Contempt,  s(-om. 

"U:iviuu  once  recovered  his  fortress,  he  then  tflvea 
the/i<^tohiaadver8arte«.''— Cartfw  ,"  Surv.  :\f  Cornwall. 

Ii'-c6id«  s.  [Lat.  fi^vs  =  a  fig-tree,  to  the 
ttuwer  or  fruit  of  which  the  ticoids,  with  their 
numerous  narrow  i>etal.s,  many  sUmeus,  &c., 
bear  some  fanciful  resemblance,  but  no  affinity 
or  even  analogy  ;  Or.  elSos  (eidos),  form.] 

Bot.  (PL):  The  English  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Mesembryaceae. 

fi-coi'-dal,  a.  &  s.     [Eng./a>uZ;  -o^.] 

Botany : 

A.  ^5  ad\. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the 
ficnids  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.:  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
ficoidal  alliance. 

"Natural  order  of  ficoidals.'—Lindtey :  Veg.  King. 
(ed.  ISW).  p.  623. 

ficoidal  alliance,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  name  of  the  alliance 
Ficoidales(q.v.), 

f i-C^-da'-le§,  s.  pi.  fLat.  ficus  (q.v.) ;  Gr. 
el&o^  (eidos)  =  form,  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj. 
sulf.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Perigynous  Exogens, 
consisting  of  orders  with  monodichlamydeous 
flowers,  central  or  axile  pdaeent*  ;  the  corolla, 
if  present,  polyj-etalous,  and  an  external  em- 
byro  curved  round  a  small  quantity  of  mealy 
albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the  four 
oiders,  Basellaceai,  Mesembryacese,  Tetrago- 
niacese,  and  Bcleranthacese  (q.v.). 

fS-coi'-de-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ficus  =  a.  fig;  Gr. 
et5o9  (eidos)  —  form,  appearance,  and  Lat.  fern, 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ecE.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Jussieu  and  others 
to  the  order  called  by  Lindley  Meserabryacese 
(q.v.). 

*  f  ict,    a.     [Lat.  fi^itus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  —  to 

feign.]    Fictitious.     [Fiction.] 

fic'-ta,  a.  [Lat.  fern.  sing.  o(  fictus,  pa.  par. 
of fiiigo.]    False,  fictitious. 

ficta  musica.    [Falsa  uusica.] 

f  ic'-tile,  a.  .V  s.     [Lat.  fi^tilis,  from  fictiis,  pa. 

par.  iji fingo.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Moulded  into  form  by  art ; 
manufactured  by  or  suitable  for  the  potter. 

"The  originala  are  made  of  coarse,  black-brown  clay, 
and  are  clasaed  amung  the  earlieat  specimens  of  Italian 
fictile  aLTt."—C.  Wordsworth  ■  Orpece.    (Introd.). 

*  B.  As  subst. :  An  earthen  vessel  or  other 
article  moulded  and  baked. 

fic'-tile-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fixiile;  -ness.}  The 
stiUe  or  quality  of  being  fictile  ;  fictility. 

fic-ta'-i-ti^,  s.  [Eng.  fictil(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fictile. 

fic'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fictio  =  a  feign- 
ing, from  fict^ts,  pa.  par.  of  fingo  =  to  feign.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  The  act  of  feigning  or  inventing. 

*  2.  Fashioning,  contriving,  establishing. 

"  To  fi)rce  a  currency  of  their  own  fiction."— Burke  : 
Freiirh  Revolution,  p.  124. 

3.  That  which  is  feigned,  imagined,  or  in- 
vented ;  a  feigned,  lictitions.  or  invented 
story  or  account ;  a  fabrication,  a  fable. 

'■  When  it  could  no  loivji^r  he  denied  that  her  flight 
had  been  vr,nintary,  nmiiernus  firtion*  were  iuvtruted 
to  account  ior  it.'  ^MacauUiy  :  But.  Eng  .  ch.  ix. 


4.  Homance. 

"  For  ua  the  stream  ot/lrtttm  ceaaed  to  flow," 
Ward4Worth:   W hite  Doe  iJif  llylttom.     (lutrod.) 

5.  FirtitiouH  literature;  the  literary  jirodue- 
tions  of  the  imagination,  wliether  pmse  or 
verfle,  narrative  or  dramatic  ;  moreflpecifically 
apjilied  to  itrose  lomancea  or  novels. 

"  Kuch  itnecdut«e  are  apt  to  l>e  looked  upon  uot  as 

fieiiuiui;  illualratluoa  .  .  .  Just  bccauae  tht-y  do  occur 
n  iKjetry  or  fietkin."—J,irnUay :  Mind  In  the  Lower 
Animalt.  i.  27. 

IL  Imw:  Any  point  or  thing,  assumed  for 
the  purposes  of  justice  or  convenience,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  proved,  and  may  even  be 
absolutely  o]iposed  to  the  fact.  Such  flctiiuis 
Wire  first  brought  into  legal  procedure  in  the 
time  of  Edward  i.  Many  of  them  have  beeQ 
abidished. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fiction, 
fiihrication,  &nd  fidsehood :  "Ftcfitm  and /aJ^ri- 
cation  both  require  invention  :  fitlsehood  con- 
sists of  simple  contradiction.  Tlie  fables  of 
iEsop  are  fictions  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively  fancy 
and  inventive  genius  to  produce.  Thi;  fabrica- 
tion of  a  play,  as  the  i>roduction  of  Shake- 
speare's pen,  was  once  executed  with  suffici*-nt 
skill  to  impose  for  a  time  upon  the  public 
credulity.  ...  In  an  extended  sense  of  the 
word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  of  the  fictions  of 
the  ancientB,  which  were  delivered  as  truth, 
although  adnjitted  now  to  be  false  :  tlie  motive 
of  the  narrator  is  what  here  constitutes  the 
difference— namely,  that  in  tlie  former  case 
he  believes  what  he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the 
latter  he  knows  it  to  be  false.  The  hfalhen 
mythology  consists  princiiially  of  the  fictions 
of  the  poets  :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in.  fabrications."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Sytion.) 

*fic'-tion-^  a.  [Eng.  Jlcfion;  -o^.]  Of  or 
pertaining  lo  fiction;  characterized  by  fiction; 
fictitious,  feigned. 

*fic'-tlon-ist.  s.  [Eng.  fiction;  -ist.}  A 
writer  of  fiction. 


fxc'-tlous,  a.    [Lat.  fictus,  pa.  par.  of /;ii^o  = 
to  feign.]     Fictitious. 

"  With  fjiDcyd  rulea  and  arbitrary  laws 
Matter  and  motion  he  [manj  reetniins, 
And  study'd  linea  and  fi.ctiout  circles  draws." 

ft-for  .-  A II  Ode.  1688. 

f ic-ti'-tiou8,  a.     [Lat.  fictitius,  flcticius,  ft-om 
fictus,  pa.  par.  of  fingo.] 

1.  Feigned,  imaginary,  not  real,  fabulous. 


2,  Counterfeit,  false,;  not  genuine  or  reaL 


3.  Not  real  or  true  ;  allegorical. 

"  MUton.  sensible  of  tbU  defect  in  Ihe  subject  of  hia 
poem,  brought  into  it  two  characters  of  a  8had"wy 
and  ficCLtiou*  nature  in  the  penons  of  Sin  and  Death. 
—Addison  .-  Spectator,  No.  27a 

fic-ti'-tious-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fictitious;  -ly.] 
In  a  fictitious,  feigned,  or  counterfeit  manner; 
by  fiction  ;  not  really  or  truly. 

■'  Pieces  a,re/ictitiousli/  set  down,  and  haTlng  no  copy 
in  nature  "—arowie  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk,  t.,  ch.  xx. 

fic-ti'-tious-ness,  s.  [^n^.  fictitious;  -ness.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fictitious,  feigned, 
or  counterfeit. 

"  Some  think  th.tt  its  essence  constats  in  the  uiiim- 


*fic'-t5Lve,  rt.  [LsX.  fict{tis),  pa.  par.  of  fingo  = 
to  feign,  and  Eug.  a<.ij.  suff.  -ive.] 

1.  Feigned,  fictitious,  imaginary. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fiction  ;  sham,  counter- 
feit. 

"  Dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fixtive  tears.* 

Tennytoii :  Brook,  99L 

fic'-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from ^c(«5,  pa.  par.  of fingo.\ 
An  artist  in  wax,  clay,  or  other  plastic 
material,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  works 
in  bronze,  marble,  or  other  solid  material. 

f  i'-ciis,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  fig-tree.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Moraceae.  Flowers  uni- 
sexual, the  males  and  females  mixed  indis- 
criminately on  the  inner  side  of  a  concave 
fleshy  recejdacle,  the  Ujiper  margin  of  which 
constitutes  a  narrow  aperture.  Flowers  separ- 
ated from  each  other  by  soft,  coloiu-leas, 
bristle-like  bracts  or  seniles!  Calyx  with  three, 
seven,  or  eight  segments ;  corolla,  none ; 
stamens,  one,  three,  or  five  ;  ovary  one  ;  style 


C&te,  fSit,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marme;  go,  p5t» 
or,  wore.  W9U,  worU,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,     ee,  00=  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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awl-sliaped  ;  stigma  two-lobed  ;  pericarps  with 
a  single  seed  ;  .juice  generally  milky.  Tlie 
genus  is  a  very  large  one,  about  WO  spec-ies 
beiog  already  known.  They  occur  in  all  the 
liotter  parts  of  the  world.  Many  are  large 
uml)raguous  trees  ;  some  again  are  ivy-like 
(Teepers,  Ficus  Carica  is  the  cultivated  fig. 
[Fig.]  F.  indica  is  the  Banyan  tree  (q.v.) : 
F.  religiosa,  the  Pippal  or  Sacred  Fig,  planted 
around  temples  in  India.  J^,  rdigiosa,  Ben- 
jamina,  pumila,  auHculala,  Rwnphii,  henghal- 
ensis,  nspera,  GTaJuituTJiy  and  Sycomorus,  have 
an  eatable  fruit,  but  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  cultivated  Fig.  The  milky  juice  of  i^ic^/s 
furnislies  caoutchouc.  That  of  India  is  derived 
from  F.  elastica ;  that  of  America  froTii  F. 
Ilaihila,  elliptica,  and  prinoid&s.  Otlier  species 
yield  the  same  substance  in  Java.  F.  Saussu- 
reniia  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees.  [Cow-tree.] 
A  kind  of  gum  lac  comes  from  F.  indica,  ben- 
ghalensiii,  and  Tsjela.  Tlie  juice  of  F.  septim 
is  emetic  ;  that  of  F.  toxicaria  and  F.  Dcumuna 
virulent  poisons  ;  F.  anthdmhUica,  a  native  of 
Brazil,  is  used  against  intestiTial  worms  ;  the 
bark  of  F.  raceniosa  is  sIi.L,'litIy  astringent,  and 
is  of  use  in  hsematuria  and  nienorrhagia,  whilst 
the  juice  of  its  root  is  a  powerful  tonic. 
Egyptian  mummy  eases  are  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  wond  of  F.  Sycamoriis,  which  is 
all  but  imperishable.  It  is  the  sycomore  of 
scripture  tPs.  Ixxviii.  -17,  Amos  vii.  14,  &c.). 
spelled  also  sycamore  (Isaiah  ix.  10,  Luke 
xix.  4).  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie 
True  Sycamore  (Acer  Pscitdo - platamis)  to 
which  it  is  in  no  way  akin. 

2.  Palceohotany  :  It  is  believed  that  ficus  has 
been  found  fossil  in  sands  of  Cretaceous  age 
near  Aixda-Chapelle. 

3.  Surg. :  A  fleshy  eycrescence,  soft  and 
reddisli,  or  hard  and  scirrhous,  formed  like  a 
flg,  and  occurring  on  the  anus,  eyelids,  cltiu, 
or  rei)roductive  organs. 

4.  Pltarm.  :  Ficus,  the  prepared  fruit  of 
Ficus  tarica,  a  native  of  Asia,  and  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Confectio  senna.  Figs,  being 
dcnnilccnt,  nutritive,  and  laxative,  are  usotl 
as  mild  purgatives ;  when  lieated  and  split 
open  they  are  used  as  cataplasms. 

fid,  v.t.  [Icel.  fetta  -  to  bend  back.]  To  move 
up  and  down  or  from  side  to  side,  as  an 
animal  moves  its  tail  ;  to  wag. 

fid.  f idd,  5.    [Etyni.  doubtful.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  small,  thick  lump  of  anything. 

2.  A  bar  or  pin  of  wood  or  metal  used  to 
support  or  steady  anything, 

II.  Teckniatlly: 

1.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  bar  of  wood  or  iron  to  support  a  mast 
■cjion  the  one  beneath  ;  it  passes  through  a 
mortise  in  the  upjier  mast,  and  rests  on  the 
trestle-trees  of  the  head  of  the  mast  below. 

(2)  A  wooden,  pointed  pin  used  to  open  the 
strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing.  A  similar  iron 
instrument  is  a  Marlinspike  or,  as  used  by 
sail-makers,  a  Stabber. 

2.  Ord. :  A  plug  of  oakum  for  the  vent  of  a 
cannon. 

fid -hammer,  s. 

Navt.:  A  hammer  with  a  face  for  striking 
and  a  pointed  peen  to  act  as  a  fld.    [U.  1.] 

fi-dal'-go.  s.  [Port.]  [Hidalgo.]  A  noble- 
man, or  one  royally  descended. 

f  idd,  s.     [Fid,  s.] 

fld'-der,  v.i.    [A  freq.  from^rZ.  r.  (q.v.).]    To 

make  a  motion  similar  to  tliat  of  a  hawk, 
when  lie  wishes  to  remain  stationary  or  hover 
over  a  place. 

fid -die  (1),  'fid -el,  *f»d-ele,  *fith-eL 
"fith  ele.  *fitli  ul.  ■  fyd-el.  *fyd-yll. 
*«ytll-el,  s.     [A.S.  JldheU;   Icel.  &  O.  Sw. 
f.dhla  =  a.   fiddle;    Dan.  fiddd;    Dut.    vedd ; 
O.  H.  Gev.fidula;  Gev.  fiedel:  Low  Lat.  vidida, 
vitula  =  a  viol  or  fiddle.]    [Viol,  Violin.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 
■  *2.  Fig.:  A  fool,  a  trifler. 

"  He  may  be  but  a.  foole.  and  she  a.  fiddle.' 

Breton :  PasquiVa  Mudijappe.  p.  9. 

n.  Technically : 

i,  Mm^ic:  An  instrument  played  with  a 
l/jw,  and  having  four  strings,  stretched  over 
«  sounding  board  to  give  resonance,  and  along 


a  neck  (without  frets)  upon  which  the  strings 
are  pressed  by  the  fingers  to  vary  the  tone. 

IVlOLIN.  1 

"The  Bound  of  iUe  fiddle  cnlU  lorih  a  innglBtrate  to 
diogolve  tbe  uievtiue."—WinU/ntm:  apeecli  (April  18. 
leiXl).  ^ 

2.  Bot. :  (1)  Daucus  Carota.  (2.  PI.)  :  Scroj)h- 
ulariu  aquatica. 

3.  Agric.:  A  wooden  bar  about  eleven  fept 
long,  attached  by  ropes  at  its  ends  to  tlie 
traces  of  a  horse,  and  used  to  diag  loose  straw 
or  hay  on  the  ground,  or  hay-cocks  to  the 
place  of  stacking. 

i.  Naut. :  A  frame  of  bars  and  strings,  to 
keep  things  from  rolling  off  the  cabin-table  iu 
bad  weather. 

H  (1)  To  play  first  or  sp.cond  fiddle  :  To  take 
a  leading  or  a  subordinate  part  or  position  in 
any  undertaking  or  project. 

"Tom  hud  no  iiiea. of  plaj/huf firiie fiddle  in  ({.nyaociB,! 
orchestra."— Z)ict  WW  .■  Atui-tin  Chuzx.!.twU,  ch.  xfi. 

(2)  Scotdi fiddle:  The  itch  ;  fi'om  the  motion 
of  the  arm  in  scratcliing. 

fiddle-block,  s. 

Nant.  :  A  long  block,  having  two  sheaves 
of  different  diameters  in  the  .same  plane,  not 
in  parallel  planes,  as  iu  a  double-block ;  a 
viol,  or  long-tackle  block. 

fiddle-bow,  s.  The  bow  with  which  a 
violin  is  played. 

fiddle-case,  s. 

1.  Ord.  iMug. :  A  case  to  contain  a  fiddle. 

2.  Bot.(Pl.):  RhinanthusCrista-galU.  (Brit- 
ten d  Holland.) 

*  fiddle-come,  a.     Nonsensical. 

"A  tUldlc-coTHc  tjile  of  a  draggle-tailed  girl," 

Vanbrugh  :  The  Reliipse,  Iv.  1. 

fiddle-de-dee,  intcrj.     Nonsense. 

fiddle-dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  Rumcj:  piilcher, 

fiddle-faddle,  «.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  Trifling  talk,  nonsense, 
trifles. 

"  Tha  alarms  of  soft  vows,  and  sigba,  and  fiddle-faddie 
Spoils  all  uur  trade." 

lieauin.  i  Flet.  :  Humonroiu  Lieutenant,  i.  1. 

B.  As  iidi.  :  Trifling ;  gi\'ing  trouble  or 
making  a  bustle  about  trifles. 

"Don't  teaae  me  with  your  fiddle/atldTe  stuff." 
Colman:  Jealous  iVi/e.  v.  3. 

fiddle-faddle,  v.i.  To  trifle  ;  to  make  a 
bustle  about  trifles. 

"Te  may  as  easily 
Outrun  a  cloud,  driven  by  a.  uortlieni  blast, 
A»  fiddle-faddle  ao." 

J-'ord :  The  Broken  Beart,  i.  8. 

fiddle -faddler,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
bustle  about  tnlles. 

fiddle-fike,  s. 

1.  Truulih'-some  peculiarity  of  conduct. 

2.  A  complete  trifler. 

fiddle-fish,  s.  The  Angel-fish  (q.v.),  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  Jiddle. 

fiddle-grass,  .^. 

Bot. :  Epilobimn  hirsutum. 

flddle-heaa,  s. 

Naut.:  A  name  given  to  the  ornamental 
carving  at  the  bows  of  a  ship,  when  it  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  scroll  or  volute  similar  to  tlie 
end  of  a  fiddle. 

fiddle-headed,  a.  Having  a  pattern  at 
the  end  .somewhat  like  the  scroll  of  a  fiddle. 

"Of  fork  that  Is  fiddle-headed" 

Eood:  Miss  Kilmantegg. 

*  fiddle-lipped,  a. 

But. :  Having  a  fiddle-shaped  lip, 

fiddle-ma-fyke,  s.  A  silly,  punctilious 
person,  who  is  chiefly  concerned  about  mere 
trifles. 

fiddle  -  pattern,  s.  A  plain  pattern 
formerly  much  in  vogue  in  the  manufacture 
of  ]'tate  for  table  use,  but  which  has  of  late 
years  given  way  to  others  of  more  ornate 
character. 

fiddle-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  leaves  which 
have  deep  indrntations  iu  the  sides,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  liddle. 


fiddle  stick,  s.  ?:  inUrj. 

A.  As.^ubst.  :  A  fiildlc-l.ow. 

"  Hla  griiily  lie;ird  wa»  Ioiik  and  thick. 
With  which  htf  htnnnf  Umfi<Ute.irU-k.' 

Butler:  //udiOrai.  j.t  I.,  &  M 

B,  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  equivalent 
to  nonsense  ;  flddle-de-dee.  Used  also  in  the 
plural. 

fiddle-string,  s.  The  catgut  string  or 
cord  Mtretched  along  a  flddle,  and  raiaed  in 
the  centre  by  a  hridge. 

fiddle -wood,  s. 

Bot. :  Scrojihuliiriii  aquatica,  so  chilled  because 
the  stems  are  by  children  stripitfd  r,f  tbeir 
leaves  and  scraped  across  each  other  flddliT- 
fashion,  wlicii  tlicy  produce  a  squeaking  sound, 
{Urittcn  <£:  Jloliaiul.) 

f id'-dle  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Fr.  fidele  =  A 
jjlant  of  the  Vervain  order,  Citharexylum  melcL' 
nocardiiim.] 

Bot.  :  A  term  used  only  as  part  of  the  snb- 
joineii  compound. 

fiddle-wood,  s.  Tlie  genus  Citharexylum, 
From  the  fact  that  Fr.  fidde  has  become  cor- 
rui>ted  into  Eng.  fiddle,  has  arisen  the  erro- 
neous notion  that  the  wood  of  this  genus  is 
suitiible  for  making  violins.  Tlie  error  has 
been  perpetuated  also  in  the  Latin  uame,  which 
means  harp-wood. 

fid -die,  *  fyd-el  in, "  fith-€l-en,  v.i.  &t 

[A.S.  fidhdian.]     [Filidlb,  s.J 

A,  Intransitive  : 

L  Lit. :  To  play  upon  a  fiddle. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  tiifle  ;  to  shift  the  hands  about 
often  while  doing  nothing  ;  to  fidget  about 

"  The  liidieH  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  tbelT 
hats  and  ivAiUaTs."—  Hvpyt :  Diary. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

L  Lit. :  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  worry,  to  beat. 

'■The  devil  fiddle  them  !  I  am  glad  they're  going.* 
Khakesp.  :  Henry  VJIL,  i.  &. 

2,  To  drive  by  degrees. 

"  Soineimdy  elae  would  have  been  fiddled  into  it 
again,  if  acti-tiiii  treasonable  Jacobite  tune  had  not 
been  timely  aWewced."  —  Chesterfield :  JfUcetlaniss i 
Cwnmon  ;Sense,  18. 

f  id'-dler,  *fith-el-er,*fyd-el-are,  *fyd- 
el-er,  s.      [A.S.  fidhdere  ;    Icel.  fithlari,  M. 
H.  Ger.  vidda^re;  Daw.fidler.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  plays  upon  a  flddle ;  a 
violinist. 

"  It  would  break  niy  heart  to  see  inypoor  old  oiaHter 
eat  out  by  a  set  of  eiu^ers,  fiddlers,  milliners."— fi^fit 
ing  :  Miser,  iv,  8. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  One  who  fiddles  or  makes  a  bustle  about 
trifles. 

(2)  A  sixpence.    (Slang.) 

II.  Zool.  :  A  small  crab,  Gelasimus  vocans, 
having  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one, 
(American.) 

fiddler's  -  fare,    s.       Meat,   drink,    and 

money. 

fiddler*s-money,  s.  a  number  of  small 
silver  coins,  siicli  as  would  be  given  to  a 
fiddler  by  the  company. 

fid'-dles,  s.  pi.    (Fiddle,  s.,  2.] 

%  Snakes'  fiddles : 

Bot.  :  IrisfivtidissiTna.     (Britten  £  Holland.) 

fid'-dling,  •  fith-el-inge,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  a, 

[KiDDLK,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Trifling,  trivial,  fussy. 
C  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  art  of  playing  on  a  fiddle. 

"  Har  v/eafirhr7inge  and  soug."        Layamon,  ii,  530. 

2.  Fig. :  A  trifling,  or  making  a  bustle  about 
trifles  ;  fussiness. 

"  other  occiii)atiou3are  mere  trifling,  ornnproQtabl* 
fiddling  about  nothing."— //arrowr.  vol.  i..  aer,  ". 

fi-de-jii'-SSion,  s.  ['L:it.fidejussio,fTomfide- 
jussum,  sup.  of  ftdejubeo  =  to  be  surety  for  a 
jierson  :  fides  =.fd\th,  a.u(.l  jubeo  =  to  order.) 
Tlie  state  or  act  of  being  bound  as  surety  for 
another  ;  suretyship,  bail. 

f i-de-jus -sor,  s.  [Lat]  [Fidejussion.) 
A  surety  ;  one  bound  for  another. 


b6Jl,  bo^;  po^t.  J6^1;  cat,  pell,  cborus,  chin,  benph;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.  ph  =  i: 
-alaa.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,    slon  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous,  -sloua  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  i:c.  -  b^l.  d^l. 
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fldel-fleld 


One  who  is  bound  or  bail  for  another;    a 
anivty,  a  bail. 

"Tlitiy  aiBO  tHke  rocognlzauces  or  ittipulKtioua  of 
certain  fi<l4iJu»$ore  In  tbe  lutture  oif  b&lW—Blackttone  : 
Ciinutwnt.,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  4. 

•fi-del,  5.     [Fiddle,  5.] 

"  fl-dele,  a.  [Lat.  fidelis,  from  fides  =  faith, 
trust.]     Faithful. 

"  80  long  (IB  they  were  true  Rod  fidele  unto  us."— 
Benry  VlTj.      To  Sir  T.  IVj/att. 

fi-del'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fideliU.  fjom  lAtfideli- 
tas,  from  fidelis  =  faithful ;  Jides  =  faith  ;  Ital. 
fidditd;  tip.  fidelidad.\ 

1.  Faithfuhieas  ;  a  careful  and  loyal  obsen*- 
ance  of  tluty.  aud  peiforniance  of  obligations. 

2.  A  faithful  and  loyal  attachment  or  ad- 
herence to  a  bond,  obligatory  covenant,  en- 
gagement or  connection ;  loyalty. 

"Fidelity  to  a  good  caiiae  in  iwlvenjlty  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  \iTlue."—Macuulii!/     Hist.  £ng.  ch.  xlv. 

3.  Faitliful  observance  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract. 

4.  Honesty,  veracity,  observance  of  and  ad- 
herence to  the  truth. 

"  By  my  fiiU-lity,  this  is  not  wtW.' —Shakttp. :  Merry 
Wives  q/  Wintiior,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  Security,  aaaurnnce. 

"  Some  one  of  th.'it  facultie,  who  glueth  his  fidelUie 
for  them,"—  Whitijift :  Defence,  p,  ia7. 

If  For  the  difference  between  fidelity  and 
faith,  see  Faith. 

Fi'-dei^  s.     [Lat.] 

1.  Class.  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  Faith  and 
Honesty. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  thirty-seventh 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  the  astronomer 
Luther  on  Oct.  5,  18J5,  the  same  date  that 
Atalauta  was  tirst  seen  by  Goldachmidt. 

fidge,  v.i.  &  t.  llcel.  fika  =  to  climb  up 
nimbly  ;  Sw.  fika  =  to  hunt  after ;  Norw. 
fika  =  to  take  trouble.]     [Fiki:.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  fidget,  to  make  a  fuss. 

"  You  wriggle,  fidse.  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  oil  your  brother  puppets  out." 

SuTiJt :  Mild  MuUinix  A  Timothy. 

B.  Trans. :  To  move  about  constantly,  and 
rapidly  ;  to  fidget. 

fidge.  s.    [FiDOE,  v.]    A  fidget. 

■'  The  twist,  the  equeeze,  the  rump,  thejWj^c  In  all. 
Just  as  they  looked  ixi  the  original." 

Swift  .■  Tim  &  tht  Fable*. 

fldg'-et,  s.    [Fidget,  v.] 

1.  A  restless  and  irregular  mo\ing  about ; 
restlessness,  uneasiness.    [Fidgets.] 

2.  A  fidgetty,  restless  person. 

fidg'-et,u.i.  &  (.  [A  dimin.  formation,  from 
^tfpc(q.v.).] 

A.  Intraiis.  :  To  move  uneasily  about ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nervous  restlessness. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  nervously  restless  ;  to 
put  in  a  fidget 

fidg'-St-i-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  fidgety ; -n^iss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fidgety  ;  nervous 
restlessness  or  uneasiness. 

fidgr-etS,  s.  pi.  [Fidget,  s.]  The  colloquial 
name  of  the  disease  or  morbid  symptom 
called  Dysphoria  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  an 
overpowering  sense  of  restlessness  ;  or  more 
specifically,  there  are  present,  irritability,  dis- 
satisfaction, a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, thirst,  dryness  of  skin,  wakefulness 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  the 
patient  perpetually  altering  his  position  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  obtain  relief.  About  two 
or  three  in  the  morning  perspi-ration  generally 
ensues,  followed  by  heavy  slumber.  It  arises 
from  dyspepsia,  and  will  pass  away  when  that 
ailment  is  removed.  (Cheyne :  Cyclop.  Pract. 
Med.,  iv.  452.) 

f  idg'-et-3?,  a.  (Eng.  fidget ;  -3/.]  In  a  state  of 
nervous  re.stlessness ;  uneasy,  restless,  im- 
patient, fussy. 

fi-^5'-i-lial,  a.  [Lat.  fidicinus,  from  fidicen 
(genit.  fidicinis)  ~  a  i>layer  on  a  lute  or 
stringed  instrument  ;^des  =  a  string,  and  r^no 
=  to  sing.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  m;isic. 

fi-dic'-u-la,  s.  [Lat.]  A  small  musical 
instrument,  in  shape  like  a  IjTe. 

fi-do'-ni-a,  s.  [Cf.  Gr.  4,eiSu>v  (pheidon)  = 
an  oil-can  with  a  narrow  neck  that  allows 
only  a  little  to  run  out.] 


Entom.  :  A  genos  of  Lepidoptera,  lielonging 
to  the  family  Geometridai,  or  Geometers,  It 
containstlvespecies,  of  which  FidoTLittpijtiariu, 
the  IJordered  White  Motli,  is  the  commoueh-t 
In  Great  Britain.  The  larvse  feed  on  fir.  F. 
utirmaria,  the  Common  Heath-moth,  is  also 
common. 

•  f i-du'-fi-^l,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fiducialis,  froni 
Lat.  fiducia  =  trust ;  fido  =  to  trust ;  fidea  = 
faith,  trust.] 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  sure,  firm. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust  ;  ftiluciary. 

fi-du'-^i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiducial  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  confident  or  undoubting  manner ;  with 
confidence. 

fi-du'-yi-ar-jr,   ■  fl-du-oi-ax-ie,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  fiduciarius,    from  fiducia  =  confidence, 
trust.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Confident,  undoubting,  unwavering, 
steady,  firm. 

2.  Not  to  be  doubted. 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  trust. 
B.  .^5  substantive : 

L  One  who  holds  anything  in  trust  ;  a 
trustee. 

2.  One  who  depends  for  salvation  upon  faith 
without  works  ;  an  antinomian.    (HammoTid.) 

fie.  ty,  inter).    [Icel. /f  fei;  Dan.  A:  Sw. /^  ; 

O.  Yt.  fi.  fy,  fye;  Ft.  fi;  Ger.  pjui;  Lat. 
phui :  all  expressions  of  contempt  or  disgust, 
due  to  the  idea  of  blowing  away.]  An  ex- 
clamation indicating  contempt,  disgust, 
shame,  or  impatience. 

"Pief  Fie/  Do  not  lose  time.  Make  haute,  and 
get  all  over  before  be  comes  hac]t."—Macaulay :  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvl, 

fie,  a,    [Fey.]    Under  the  influence  of  fate. 

"  ■  I  think.'  said  the  oldgardiner.  to  one  of  the  maids. 
'tbegauKer's  fie ;'  by  which  word  the  common  people 
express  those  violent  spirits  which  tbey  think  a  pre- 
sage of  death."— Scor(--  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. 

flef^  5.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. /eT/dwm.  ]  A  fee; 
a  manor  held  of  a  superior  ;  a  feud. 

"The  whole  )!#/ In  right  of  poetry  she  claimed." 
Dryd<n\ :  To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  KUltgrew.  9%. 

flel,  a.    [Feil.]    Soft,  smooth. 

"  Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  Wen, 
And  haps  xavfiet  aud  warm  at  e'eu  1' 

Burns     Bess  i  ft#r  Spinning-ieheel. 

field,  *  feeld,  *  feeld,  *  felld,  •  feld. 
•  felde,   *  flld.    '  filde,   *  fyid,    •  vald, 

*Veld,s.  &  a.  [A.S.  feld;  cogn,  with  Dut. 
vehi,  Dan.  felt,  Sw.  fait,  Ger.  feld.  Probably 
allied  io  fell  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Open  country  as  opposed  to  wood. 

"  Wude  and/#W  and  dale  and  dun 
All  waa  i  waterr  ouunken."  Ormitlum,  14,588, 

(2)  Land  cleared  and  fit  for  cultivation  by 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  cultivated  ground, 

"  Y  shal  goo  in  to  the  /eeld  and  gadre  eeiis."— 
Wycliffe  :  RxUh  11.  L 

(3)  Ground  not  bnilt  upon  or  inhabited  ; 
the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

'■  Behold  ye  the  lilies  of  the  feelde  how  thei  wexen.'' 
—  Wycliffe:  Matthewvi.  28. 

(4)  A  single  piece  or  enclosed  plot  of  ground 
used  or  suitable  for  cultivation. 

"  AjiA  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine,' 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iii.  55. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  ground  or  place  where  a  battle  is 
fought. 

"  When  bold  Bavaria  fled  the^W." 

Cottgreoe :  Ode, 

(2)  A  battle  ;  an  action. 

"  For  such  another  ;f«U 
They  drea^led  worse  than  hell." 

Milton :  P.  L.  bk.  u.,  202. 

(3)  Warfare  ;  military  exercises. 

(4)  A  wide  expanse,  as  of  sea  or  sky. 

"  Far  ran  tbe  n.aked  moon  across 
The  houaeleaa  ooe-in's  heaving  ji«W." 

Tennyson  :  the  Voyage,  iv, 

(5)  Open  space ;  opportunity  or  extent  for 
action  or  operation. 

"The  field  had  been  occupied  by  various  historical 
Bocietjes."— J.  S.  Breioer :  Enjlish  Stiulies.  p.  41. 

(li)  The  ground  or  blank  space  on  which 
figures  are  drawn. 

"Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture  be  clean, 
light,  aud  well  united  with  colour."— Z>ryrf(m.-  I>ufre*- 


(7)  Outdoor  work,  practice,  or  oj>eratiDiifl, 
aa  opp(»sed  Xm  indoor :  as,  A  geologist  most 
study  the  science  in  theyt«W. 

(8)  A  large  body  or  mass  :  as,  a^leW  of  lo«. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Baseball  and  Cricket: 

( 1 )  Tlie  ground  upon  which  a  game  of  either 
is  played. 

(2)  The  whole  body  of  fielders  collectively. 

2.  Her.:  The  surface  of  a  sliield  upon  which 
the  charges  or  Iteariiigs  are  depicted,  or  of 
each  separate  coat  when  the  shield  contain* 
quarterings  or  impalements. 

"  Sir  Lancelot's  azure  Huns,  crowned  with  gold, 
Kamp  In  thc;!«W."  Tennyson  :  Elaine.  Ml. 

3.  Optics ;  The  space  visible  in  an  ojjtical 
instrument  at  one  view.  By  shifting  the  tele- 
scope, the  field  is  changed  ;  by  shifting  the 
slip  or  object  relatively  to  the  object-glass  of 
a  microscope,  successive  parts  of  the  object 
are  brought  within  the^eW. 

4.  Hunt,:  Those  who  take  part  in  a  hunt 
collectively, 

"  Long  before  this  point  the  field  bad  dwindled  swaj 
to  B  nuuil>er  that  could  be  counted  on  oue  hand."— 
Field.  Jan.  28,  1882. 

5.  Racing  : 

(1)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  which  take  part  in  a 
race. 

"  with  the  pen  through  the  name  of  Grenville,  the 
field  to-morrow  may  consist  of  the  following,"— AiWy 
TeUgrajA.  Aug.  22.  ISSa, 

(2)  All  the  horses,  &c.,  in  a  race,  exclusive 
of  one  or  more  favourites. 

1[(1)  Magnetic  field : 

Elect. :  A  space  possessing  magnetic  proper- 
ties from  having  magnets  in  its  vicinity,  or 
from  electric  currenta  passing  around  of 
through  it. 

•'  The  intensity  of  a  magnetic  fi^d  is  the  force  whkb 
a  unit  pule  will  experience  when  placed  tn  iL*^ 
JSeereU :  C.  0.  S.  System  of  VnU»,  cb.  x. 

(2)  Field  of  view  or  vision  : 
Optics:  [Field,  A.  II.  3]. 

(3)  To  keep  the  field : 

(a)  To  keep  up  or  maintain  a  campaign  ;  to 
remain  in  the  field ;  to  carry  on  military 
operations. 

(b)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all 
comers. 

"  There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelless  *«pf  thefi^ld.' 

Tennyson  ;  PeUetu  4  Mttarre,  1Mb 

(4)  To  take  the  fi^ld :  To  commence  activ* 
military  operations  ;  to  begin  a  campaign. 

(5)  To  bet  or  lay  against  the  field  : . 

Sport. :  To  bet  on  one  or  more  horses,  dc^s, 
&c.,  against  all  the  others  in  the  race. 

(6)  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold :  A  name  given 
to  a  plain  near  Ardres,  a  village  near  Calais, 
in  France,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and 
Francis  I.  of  France,  met  on  June  7  to  25, 
1520,  from  the  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
retinue  of  each  monarch. 

(7)  Field  of  Blood :  Aceldama.  The  field 
bought  by  the  chief  priests  with  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  were  given  to  Judas  as 
the  price  for  his  betrayal  of  our  Lord.  (Uatt 
xxvii.  5,  Acts  i.  19.) 

field-allowance,  s. 

Milit.  :  An  extra  payment  or  allowance  to 
oflftcers  on  active  service  iu  the  field,  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  &c. 

field-artlllery»  5. 

Milit.  :  Light  ordnance  capable  of  being 
easily  moved  about,  and  thus  suitable  for  use 
on  the  Held. 

field-ash,  s. 

Bot. :  I'yrus  Aucuparia.  (Britten <&  Holland.) 
field-balm,  s. 

Bot.  :  Calamintha  Nepeta, 
field-basU,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  CalamintJia  Clinopodium  ;  (2)  CUft- 
mintha  Acinos.     (Britten  d  Holland.) 

field-bed,  s. 

I.  A  folding  bed  for  use  in  the  field  :  a  camp 
bed. 
*2.  A  bed  in  the  open  air. 

•■  This  ji*?d-itfd  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleepL" 

Sha/cesp. :  Romeo  *  Juliet.  M.  1, 

field-book,  s. 

1.  SuTv.:  A  book  used  by  surveyors,  en- 
gineers, (tc,  in  which  the  memoranda  of 
surveys  are  set  down. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolt  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  os  =  e ;  ey  -  a.   qu  =  kw. 


field— fielding 
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FIELD-CRICKET. 


2.  Bol. :  A  number  of  leaves  of  ]iai>or  bound 
together,  in  which  dehcatc  jiluiits  may  ho 
placed  for  preservation  directly  they  are 
plucked. 

"  Hnuy  ^ImiU  wiU  not  bear  tmnajwrt ;  their  flowers 
IaU  otFeHaily,  niid  they  are  aodeliuito  that  their  fuMnge 
becomes  ahrivelled.  lu  such  instaiicea  it  In  best  to  |jut 
them  lit  oiu«  into  iiai>er.  Thia  iu  mnimged  by  hiiviiitf 
asiiiiill  fi'-ld-buf>k.  which  mny  be  put  into  tlie  i-ofket 
or  HiiHiieiided  runiid  the  ueck,  secured  by  stmpn  hu  i\& 
to  Rive  pressure,  and  with  an  oilcloth  covering  which 
miiy  !)>■  used  iu  wet  weather,  Thia /l«/ci-itoofc  may  lie 
luiule  with  two  thiu  lunltogany  boards  oil  theoutuide." 
^Iktl/our;  Botany.  §  l,ffJ9. 

field-bug,  5. 

Entom.  :  The  genus  Pentatoma.  The  name 
is  intended  to  distinguish  them  ftom  the  bed- 
bu-. 

*  fleld-oolours,  s.  pi. 

Milit. :  Small  colours  or  flags  of  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  used  for  marking  out 
the  ground  for  cavalry  regiments  and  batta- 
lions.    They  are  now  called  Camp-colours. 

field-comet,.':.  The  magistrate  of  a  town- 
Bhi]>  in  tlie  (.  ;i|>e  Colony. 

field-cricket,  s.  A  species  of  cricket, 
Achcta  {GrijIl-iLs)  Campestris,  found  in  hot 
sandy  localities, 
where  it  burrows 
to  a  depth  of  six 
to  twelve  inches. 
It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, for  which 
it  lies  in  wait  at 
the  mouth  of  its 
burrow.  It  is  not 
so  common  as  the 
house  cricket, 
but  is  larger.  It 
is  of  a  black  co- 
lour,    with     the 

base  of  the  tegmnina  yellow.  Its  chirping  is 
louder  than  that  of  the  house  cricket,  but  it 
is  particularly  shy  and  timid.  Its  larvie  are 
hatched  about  the  end  of  July.   [Cricket  (1).] 

field-cypress,  s 

Bot. :  Ajuga  cliamcepitys. 

field-day,  s. 

1.  Lit.  &  Milit.:  A  day  on  which  troops 
are  exercised  in  field  evolutions. 

"  The  field-day  or  the  drill, 
Seema  lesa  inii>ovt.'uit  uow." 

Scott:  Miirmion,  v.    (Introo.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  day  of  unusual  bustle,  exercise, 
or  display. 

field  -  derrick,  s.  a  derrick  used  for 
stacking  hay  iu  the  field.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
sled  or  on  a  sill-piece,  which  is  anchored  tem- 
porarily by  stakes ;  otherwise  it  is  stayed  by 
guys. 

*  field-dew,  s.    Dew  taken  from  the  field. 

"  With  this^eW-i/cfPcoiisecmte. 
Every  fairy  take  his  Rait." 
Shnkesf).:  Midsummer  Night't  Dreajn,  T.  2. 

field-duck,  s. 

Ortiith. :  Otis  telrax,  the  Little  Bustard.  It 
la  a  native  of  France. 

field-equipage,  s. 

Milit. :  Equipage  or  apparatus,  accoutre- 
ments, Ac,  for  service  in  the  field, 

*  field-fight,  s.  A  general  engagement ;  a 
pitched  battle. 

"  The  rathtr  to  traiiie  them  both,  and  draw  them  to 
%fi^Ul-fight"~P.  Holland:  Liviut.  p.  2^9. 

fleld-fiower,  s.  A  wild  flower  ;  a  flower 
growing  in  the  fields,  as  distinguished  from 
one  cultivated  in  gardens. 

"  Like  arrow  seeds  of  the  Jield-ftotoer.' 

Tennyson  :  The  Poet,  19. 

field-fortification,  s. 

Milit.  :  The  art.  science,  or  process  of  forti- 
fying or  strengthening  the  position  of  forces  in 
the  field  by  works  of  a  temporary  kind. 

field  -  geologist,  s.  A  geologist  who 
acquires  the  knowledge  of  his  science  largely 
by  observations  in  the  field  instead  of  simply 
studying  books  at  home. 

field-glass.  5. 

1.  A  binocular  telescope  in  compact  form, 
and  having  six  achromatic  lenses.  It  has  a 
metallic  boily  covered  with  morocco,  and  a 
sunshade  to  extend  over  the  object-glasses.  It 
is  carried  in  a  leather-case  with  a  strap,  and 
has  a  body  from  three  and  three-quarters  to  six 


and  a  quarter  inches  long,  the  object-classes 
being  fiom  fifteen  to  twenty-six  lines  m  dia- 
meter. It  is  also  called  a  lorgnette,  opera- 
glass,  or  race-gla.s.s, 

2.  A  small  achromatic  telescope,  usually 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and 
having  three  to  six  draws, 

3.  That  one  of  the  two  lenses  forming  the 
eye-piece  of  an  astronomical  telescope  or  com- 
pound microscope,  which  is  nearest  to  the 
object-glass  ;  the  glass  nearest  to  the  eye  is 
the  eye-glass. 

field-gun,  s. 

Milit. :  A  light  cannon  designed  to  accom- 
pany troops  In  their  manoeuvres  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

field  -  hand,  s.  A  labourer  engaged  in 
farming  wink  ;  a  farm-labourer. 


"^  field-house, 
field-madder,  -. 


A  tent. 


Bot.:  A  common  modern  book -name  for 
Sherardia  arvettsis,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
order  Rubiac:e.  It  is  a  common  British  herb, 
with  clusters  of  small  lilac  flowers  in  terminal 

head.s. 

field-man,  s.     a  peasant,  a  boor. 

"  He  stfttutis  and  ordanis.  that  field  men  quha  haa 
mair  nor  four  ky,  brII.  for  tliair  awin  Bustentatioun, 
tak  and  resaave  landis  fra  thair  niaisterie.  and  till  and 
saw  the  samin."— .sYtir  Alex.   II.  in  Balfour's  Pract.. 

p.  536. 

field- marshal,  s. 

Mil. :  The  highest  rank  of  officers  in  the 
British  anny.  This  rank  was  first  conferred 
upon  John  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  George  Earl 
of  Orkney,  by  George  II.,  in  1736. 

field-marshalship,  s.     The  dignity  or 

rank  of  a  field-marslial. 

field-more,  s. 

Bof. :    Either    Daiicus   caroto  or  Fastinaca 

satii'ct.     (IJrittcii  £•  HoUand.} 

field-mouse,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
rodents  which  live  in  the  fields,  where  they 
burrow  in  banks,  &c.  Mus  sijlvtitiats  is  the 
Long-tailed  Field-mouse,  Arvicola  agrestis  the 
Short-tailed  Field-mouse  or  Field-vole  (q.v.). 

field-naturalist,  5.  One  who  does  not 
confine  his  studies  of  natural  science  to  books, 
but  makes  researches  iu  the  fields  and  woods. 

field-nigella,  field-nigelweed,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lychnis  Oithago.  {Br itteinB -Holland.) 
field-notes,  s.  pi. 

Sum  :  Notes  or  memoranda  as  to  stations, 
distances,  bearings,  &c.,  made  by  a  surveyor 
while  in  the  field. 

field-officer,  s. 

Mil.  :  An  I'tficer  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
but  below  that  of  general ;  as  a  major,  a 
colonel,  &LC. 

field-piece,  s. 

Mil. :  A  field-gun  (q.v.). 

field-practice,  s. 

Mil. :  Military  exercises  or  evolutions  in  the 
field. 

field-preacher,  s.  One  who  preaches 
in  the  open  air. 

field-preaching,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  preaching  in  the  open  air. 

field-roller,  $. 

Agric. :  A  wooden  or  iron  cylinder,  drawn 
over  a  ploughed  field  to  crush  the  clods  and 
level  the  ground. 

*  field-room,  5. 

1.  Lit. :  Open  space,  room. 

"  Palliiie  back  where  they 
Might  fi*'ld-room  find  at  large." 

Itrayton:  Poly-Olbion,  S.  12. 

2.  Fig. :  Free  and  unrestricted  opportunity. 

"They  had  field-rootn  enuu);h  to  expatiate  uixin  the 
gross  inii|uityof  tiie  covenaut"— Ciurentio?!.-  Hist,  of 

the  Civil   War. 

field-sketching.  .>:. 

Mil.  :  Tiie  art  or  :tct  of  sketching  in  plan 
rapidly,  while  in  the  field,  the  natural  features 
of  a  co\nitry,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
character. 


field  spider,  5.  The  popular  name  for 
any  ol  the  imiiieroua  apeclea  of  spiders  found 
in  fields. 

field  sports,  s.  pi.  Outdoor  sports,  such 
as  hunting,  shiioting,  coursing,  &c. 

*  field-stafi;  3. 

Mil,  :  A  staff  formerly  carried  by  guuners 
iu  the  field,  and  containing  lighted  matchsa 
for  discliarging  cannon. 

field-telegraph,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  jioftalile  telegraph  adapted  for  use 
in  the  field  in  military  operations. 

field-train,  s. 

Mil. :  That  branch  or  department  of  the 
Army  whose  duty  it  was  f{>rmerly  t<t  keep  the 
Artillery  fully  supplied  with  anununition.  and 
the  Engineers  with  stores,  for  which  purpose 
depot-s  were  established  at  convenient  places 
between  the  front  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. 

field-vole,  s. 

Zool.:  Arvicola  agrestis,  or  Short-tailed 
Field-niou.se,  Its  colour  is  greyish  -  brown, 
tinged  with  red  or  yellow  on  the  sides ;  the 
lower  surface  pale-grey  or  dirty  white ;  tail, 
brown  above,  greyish  beneath.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  northern  and  central  parts 
of  Europe.  It  usually  frequents  damp  I'la'-es, 
forming  burrows  of  considerable  extent.  The 
food  of  the  field-vole  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  vegetable  substances.  Like  its  con- 
geners, it  is  exceedingly  prolific,  and  breeds 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 

field-work,  5. 

1.  Sni'i'.  :  Tlie  various  out-door  operation* 
necessary  in  surveying. 

2.  Mil.  (PI):  Temporary  fortifications  or 
defences  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field, 
or  by  besiegers  or  besieged  to  strengthen  their 
position. 

field,  v.t.  &  i.     [Field,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  t'firp.  :  To  sink  a  margin  round  a  panel 
of  wood. 

2.  Cricket :  To  catch  or  stop  a  ball  when  hit 
by  the  batsman,  and  return  it  to  the  wicket- 
keeper. 

3.  Bmehall:  To  catch  or  stop  a  batted  ball 
and  return  it  to  a  base  or  to  the  pitcher,  as  the 
nature  of  the  play  may  require. 

B,  Intransitive : 

*I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  take  to  the  field. 

2.  To  fight. 

■'  Who.  sooue  prepared  to  field,  bla  sword  forth  dratr." 
IX.   lerluitcolly  : 

1.  Baseball  and  O-icket :   To  act  as  a  fielder. 

2.  Racing:  To  back  the  field  against  the 
favourite.     (Slang.) 

field'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  field;  -ed.] 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Engaged  in  the  field  or  In 
action  ;  encamped 

"Now.  Mara,  I  pr'thee.  make  us  quick  in  work  ; 
Tbftt  we  with  smoking  suonls  may  march  from  hence. 
To  l\e\i>  oMx  fielded  trieuds." 

Skakeip.  :  Coriolanitt,  i.  4, 
2.  Baseball  and  Cricket :  Said  of  a  ball  stopped 
and  returned  by  a  fielder. 

*  field'-en,  s.      [Eng.  fi,e!d  ;  -en.]     Consisting 

uf  field's. 

"The  fieldvn  country  also  and  plains.'— P.  Bolland. 

field'-er,  s.     [Eng.  field,  v. ;  -er.] 

Baseball  and  Cricket :  One  of  the  players  who 
stands  out  In  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  and 
return  the  balls  bit  by  the  batsman. 

field  -fare,   *  feld-Dare,   '  felde-fare,  s. 

[A.a.  jeldefive,  from  field  ~a  field,  and  fiaran=s 
to  go,  to  traverse.] 

Zool. :  Tnrdus  pilaris,  a  bird  belonging  to 
the  Turdidas,  or  Thiush  family.  It  is  a  winter 
visitant  in  England,  passing  the  summer  in 
more  northern  countries.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  in  length,  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour, 
with  black  tail  anrl  ash-colouied  head 

*'  Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  l>eiTie3  red. 
With  which  the  fieUifare.  wintry  guest,  is  fed. 
Cowper :  Seediest  Alarvk, 

field'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Field,  v.] 

A.  tfc  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  verb). 


boil,  b6S^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^:  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =  L 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tious,  -sions,  -cioua  -  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  .'v  ■.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fleldish— flery 


C.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Baseball  and  Cricket:  Tlio  art  of  catching 
or  (Stopping  and  returuing  tho  buUfl  bit  by  the 
bittHmen. 

"Too  iriucli  priLiao  cAiinot  posnibly  bu  lavlsheO  on 
tlie  Jit:ldi>ig:'—fiaity  Telegraph.  Atiy.  Ti.  168:1. 

2.  V inegar-manvfac.  :  Exposure  to  the  opon 
air  and  sun  of  uialt-wash,  or  gylo  iu  casks, 
iu  oi'der  to  promote  its  acetiflcation. 

fleldtng-plano,  s.  The  plane  used  in 
fielding— i.t'.,  in  sinking  the  margin  round  a 
panel. 

'field' isb,  "  feld-lshe,  a.  lEng.  pU; 
•ish:]    Countrilled,  rnial. 

"  They  slug  a  soiig  iTuule  ut  a  /tldUhe  niouso." 

Wyatt :  Mean  A  Sure  Ettate. 

fleld'-ite,  s.  fNanied  after  F.  Field,  the 
mineralogist;  En^.  sulf.  -tie  (Mi7i.)  (q,v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Tetraliedvite,  occurring 
at  the  mine  Altar,  near  Coquinibo.  It  is  Boft., 
of  a  greasy  appearance,  greenish-grey  slightly 
reddish,  with  powder  bright  red.    (Dana.) 

fleld§('~inan,  s.     (Fielder.] 

fleld'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  Jiehl,  and  wort.] 

lint.  :  Gentiava  Amarella,  or  perhaps  Ery- 
thrcea  CentaurUim.     (Britten  £  HuUunti.) 

•field'-y,  ''feel-dt  •  fel-di,  a.  ['E.ng.  field ; 
-y.]     Like  a  lield  ;  open. 

"Settidcn  t«iitis  In  the  feeldi  places  of  Moab."— 
Wycliffe:  S umbers,  xxii.  L     (I^urvey.) 

•fl-en,  *fy~in,  v.t  [A  contr.  of  dt>fy  (q.v.).] 
To  digest,  to  devour. 

"  Fuin  or  tlelyln  mete  and  drynke.  Digero."— 
Prompt,  Fart'. 

fiend,  *  fend.  '  fende,  *  feond,  *  feonde, 
'  feont,  '  veond.  s,  [A.S.  jeond,  Jioiid  -  a 
hater,  an  enemy,  i»roperly  the  pr.  par.  of 
fedgim  =  to  hate;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vijaiid ; 
Dan.  .t  Sw.  fiemU  =  an  enemy  ;  Icel.  fidndi, 
pr,  ]iar.  of  Xci  =  to  hate;  Goth.  Jijands.  pr. 
par.  of  fijaii  =  to  hate  ;  Ger.  feind  {Skeat).] 
•  1.  An  enemy. 

"  Fcond  he  wes  thea  kinges  '       Laj/amon,  iL  49. 

2.  A  demon,  a  devil,  an  infernal  being:  with 
the  definite  article,  Satan,  the  devU,  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind. 

**  Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster.  bLiat 
From  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  i>lun^e  at  Itist." 
Cowper:  A'cedU^s  Alarm. 

3.  A  person  of  demoni.-Mial,  devilish,  or 
fiendish  qualities  or  disposition. 

"That  cursed  man.  that  cruel  fiend  of  helL" 

Spenser:  F.  V-.  H.  vi.  to. 

fiend-begotten,  a.  Begotten  by  a  fiend 
or  devil ;  devilish,  hendish.  (Scott :  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  iv.  5.) 

fiend-born,  a.     Born  of  a  fiend  or  devil. 

(Scott :  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  iii.) 

fiend-hearted,  a.  Having  the  heart  or 
disposition  of  a  liend  or  dfVil. 

•  fiend-fray'-ing,  a.      [Eng.  fiend,  and  fray- 

ing,  \n:   jiar.  oi  jray,  v.  (q.v.).}     Frightening 
or  driving  away  a  fiend. 

•  fiend'-ful.  f .     [Eng.  fiend ;  ■fuKr).'\    Full  of 

fiendish,  devilish,  or  malignant  nature. 

"Ee-;irdhi3ht.'IHshfaIl. 
Whose  fiendful  fortune  may  exhort  the  wise 
Only  to  wonder  at  utilAwful  thiugs." 

Marloioe  :  Dr.  Fauttus.  v.  (Chorus). 

•  flend'-ful-lj^,  adr.     {'En^.  fiend ful ;  -ly.]    In 

a  tieiidish  manner;  fiendishly. 

fiend'-*.3lL,  a.  [Eng.  fiend  ;  -ish.]  Having  the 
qualities  or  nature  of  a  fiend  ;  hefitting  or 
pioper  to  a  fiend  ;  devilish,  demoniacal,  dia- 
bolical, infernal  ;  exceedingly  malignant  or 
wicked. 
"  Words  cannot  paint  i\ie  fi/-ndUh  siiiile 
That  curled  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while." 

^coU  :  Rokeby,  tv.  21. 

lend'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ly.]  In 
a  fiendish  or  devilish  manner;  like  a  fiend; 
infernally,  diabolically. 

fiend' -  ish  -  ness,  5.  [Eng.  fiendish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fiendish  ;  devil- 
isliness;  diabolicalness. 

fiend -like.  *  feond-liche.  *  foud-liche, 

a.     [A.Si.fi'Oiidlic;  lQi.-\.  fmiulligr ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiantiih;   Dan.  &  iiw.  fiendtlig] 
"  1.  HostUe. 

"  He  fusde  heom  to  mid /eoudliche  strenfirthe." 

Lnyiunan.  i.  369. 


2.  Resembling  or  befitting  a  fiend  ;  devilieih  ; 
diabolical. 

•■  Mftullke  It  Is  to  fall  hito  sin. 
FUndlika  it  Is  to  iJwell  therein." 

Long/ellQia:  FutCic  AphorUm ;  Sin. 

•  3.  Deadly,  fatal. 

"  Fiftene  ha  heddt/eondHche  wmiden." 

titi/amon,  IIL  1-12. 
flent,  8.     [FlCND.] 

^I  Fientaliaet:  The  devil  a  bit;  deuce  a  thing. 

fier^a.     [Fere.]    Sound  ;  healthy. 
"  We're  fttto  win  our  dully  bread, 
An  laii^'a  we're  hale  mid  fter.' 

Burnt:  EpiUle  to  Davit. 

fl-er-a-men'-te,  adv.    [itai.] 

Music:  Proudly,  fiercely,  boldly. 

fler9e,  *  ferce,  *  fers»  *  ferse,  ^  fierse, 

"  firs,  "  firse,  a.  &  ndi'.     [O.   Fr.  fiers,  fers, 
from  Lat.  Jems  =  wild,  fierce.] 
A.  As  iuljective : 

1.  Ferocious,  cruel,  violent,  furious,  impetu- 
ous. 

"  Thou  /cr$e  God  of  axmes,  Mai-s  the  rede." 

Chaucer:  Aiielyda,  1. 

2.  Vehement,  violent,  exceeding  strong  or 
forcible. 


3.  Savage,  ferocious,  easily  rouseil  or  enraged. 

"  I'oetry  dfwimis 
The.flCTc«*  animals  with  njiib'lc  channs." 

Cowper      /:<flrtniriU.  253.  ZbA. 

4.  Indicatingor  full  of  fierceness  orferority  : 
^s,  fierce  language,  ^tfrce  looks,  a.  fierce  attack. 

■•  A  king  of  fierce  countenance." — Daniel  vUL  23. 

5.  Violent,  vehement,  excessive. 


*  6.  Vehement,  ardent,  fiery,  eager. 

"  0  tell  her  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each. 
That  bright  .ind  fiene.  mid  lickle  in  the  South." 

Tc'inyton  :  Princea,  Iv.  79, 

*  7.  Passionate,  strong,  ardent. 

"  Vet  have  I  fiercti  ntTections." 

tyhakeap. :  Antony  <£  Cleopatra,  L  S. 

*  8.  Wild,  disordered. 

"  Thia  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  ttcircuinstautiat  branches,  which 
Uistinctiou  should  be  litli  in," 

hh'ikesp.  :  Cjfmbeline,  v.  5. 

*  9.  Excessive,  exceeding,  immoderate,  ex- 
treme. 

*'  Lupus,  for  yoMt  fierce  credulity. 
Cue  ht  him  with  a  pair  of  I.irger  ears." 

lieii  Jonaon  :  PotCtuter.  v.  i. 

*  10.  Desperate,  extreme. 

"  la  fierce  extremes^iu  good  aud  ill" 

Byron:  JSazeppa,  T. 

*  II.  Proud,  haughty, 

*'  He  SAfi,erce  aud  cannot  brook  hard  language." 

Sbakesp.  :  2  Henry  \'l..  iv.  9. 

B.  As  adv. :  Fiercely,  furiously,  violently, 
vehemently. 
"  Tlie  midday  sun  fierce  beat  against  their  faces." 

:<hakesp.  :  1  Henry  17.,  i.  L 

K  For    the    diflerence    between  fierce  and 
ferocious,  see  Ferocious. 

*  fierce-fiaming,  a.      Burning  with   a 
fierce  flame  ;  darting  out  fierce  looks. 

"  His  ^yea  fierce. fiamxng  o'er  the  trophy  roll." 

put:  lirpU; -AVieidxlt 

*  fierce-minded,  a.    Of  a  fierce  mind  or 
disptisitiou. 

"  Furcetfulnesseseized  his  ^feree-mtTidtfii confidence." 
—Up.   iViis'-n  :  3  J/(icc(i6etA-,  VL  IS. 

*  fierce  -  ling,  '  fierce  -  lings.  *  fierce- 
lins,  adv.  [Eng.  fierce ;  adv.  suff.  -ling.]  In 
a  hurry,  with  violence;  fiercely. 

"  I  came ;ierce/iHS  in."  lioss:  Hetenore,  p.  S7. 

fier'9e-ly,  *  feers-ly,  '  fers-lich,  *  fers- 
lych,  "  fers-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  fierce;  -!y.] 

1.  In  a  fierce,  furious,  or  ferocious  manner ; 
with  fierceness  or  ferocity. 

2.  With  fierceness  or  ferocity  of  looks  :  as. 
To  look  fiercely. 

3.  With    exceeding   violence    or  strength  ; 
furiously  :  as.  The  tire  buint_^rt'e/y. 

fier'9e-ness,  *  feers-nes,  *  feers-nesse, 
*"  fers-nesse,  5.  [Eug.  fierce;  -ness.]  The 
quiility  or  state  of  being  fierce  or  ferocious; 
feroeity,  fury,  violence,  vehemence. 

"  The  flatterer  of  thy  fiercenesa." 

Huron:  Childc  Harold,  ill.  37. 

*  fierce-ty,  *  feers-te,  s.  [Eng.  fierce;  -ty.] 
Fierceness,  ferocity. 


fi'-er-ifa-^i&s,*.  [Lat.  =  c^u»eittobedone.I 
Law :  A  wnt  which  lies  for  him  who  haa 
recovered  in  an  action  for  debt  or  damages  to 
the  sherifT,  commanding  liiiii  to  levy  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  defendant  the  Kuni 
or  debt  recovered.  Ihis  writ  lies  as  well 
against  privileged  persons,  peers,  &c.,  as  other 
common  persons ;  and  a-'ainst  exccuton*  or 
administrators  witli  regard  to  tlie  goods  of  the 
deceased.  It  isconiitionly  contra>rt«d  to  Fi.fa. 

"  ITnder  the  writ  i^t  fieri /acitid.  gii<A»,  money,  lud 
seiniritlea  only  may  be  tnkvn.'—IilackttonejCi'mment.. 
bk.  III.,  ch.  16. 

t  fier'-i-ly, adv.     [Eng. fiery ;  -ly.]    Ina fier>'., 
hot,  or  vehement  manner. 

fier'-i-neSB,  s.     [En^.  fiery;  -ness.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot 
like  fire  ;  heat,  hotuess. 

"  Tlie  sshet,  by  their  heat,  Uieir  fiarineu.  and  their 
dryueas,  beluug  to  the  eUimeut  of  eaftb."  —  Boyle: 
W<jrkt.  \.  470. 

2.  h'ig.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heated 
or  hot  in  temper  or  disposition  ;  heat,  acri- 
mony, hotncss  of  temper. 

"  The  ItJiliaus.  iiotwithaUincling  their  natural /Irri- 
neuot  teiiiiier,  atTect  always  to  Kii],>ear  tober  and  se- 
date."—.^t^iioii.-  Un  Italy. 

*  f i'-er-ize,  v.i.     [Eng.  fire;  -ize.]    To  bum, 
to  kindle. 

"  But  .lire  turn  water,  cirlh  may  fi^rlze." 

HylieUer  :  Du  llartat.  ^ud  day.  1st  week.  SM. 

fier'-y,  "  fir-ie.  '  fir-y,  '  fyr-y,  '  fuyr-y,. 

a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  fire  ;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 
1.  Consi-sting  of  fire. 

"  And  to  wissen  hem  by  nygbt. 


2.  Containing  tire. 

■'  I  know  thou  'dst  mtber 
Follow  thine  enciuy  iu  ^  fiery  gulph 
Ttiau  flatter  bim.'       Hhaketp. :  Coriolamtt,  UL  % 

3.  Heated  by  fire;  hot,  like  fire. 

"The  sword  which  is  made  ^ry  doth  not  only  cuL 
bv  reJUOD  of  the  shaiiiness  wliich  simiily  it  hatb,  but 
afixj  bum  by  means  of  that  heal  whlco  it  hAth  frosr 
fim,'  —  Hooker  :  £.:^leiiatiicat  Polity. 

4.  Liki-  or  resembling  fire. 

"  &Iake  the«  a,  fiery  serpent""— A'umft.  xxi  8. 
IL  Figuratively: 

1.  Hot  or  heated  like  fire  ;  burning,  inflamed. 

"  Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skiu.~ 

Cowper:  Task.  li.  ISS. 

2.  Easily  set  on  fire;  highly  inflammable: 
as,  a  fiery  mine. 

3.  Exceeding  hot ;  dried  up,  parched. 

"  The  dust  and  heat 
In  the  broad  aiidjiery  street." 

Longfeliovi :  llain  in  Summtr 

i.  Vehement,  ardent,  eager,  fierce. 

"  This  deed  .  ,  .  must  send  thee  heuce 
With  ^try  quickness.-        Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  It.  1 

5.  Passionate  ;  hot-tempered ;  easily  pro- 
voked. 

"You  know  the  ;{«ry  quality  of  the  duke.  ' 

Shaketp.  :  Lear.  ii.  i, 

6.  Unrestrained,  untamed;  fierce,  wild. 

"  One  fought  on  foot,  one  curbed  the^fCT-^  steed." 
Dryden  :  Orid;  Melam'jrphote-i  \iii. 

7.  Causing  heat  or  passion  ;  inflaming. 

"  Loue  hath  his fir^  dajt  so  breiiniiigly 
Ystiked  thurfe'h  my  trewe  uareful  hert." 

aiaucer:  C.  T..  l.bM. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fiery  and  hot,. 
see  Hot. 

fiery-chamber,  5. 

Fr.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  appellation 
Chambre  Ardente  given  to  a  French  tribunal 
instituted  by  Fi'aneis  I.,  in  a.d.  15;J5,  for  the 
punishment  of  heresy.  It  continued  about  a 
century  and  a  half. 

fiery-cross,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  When  .-i  chieftain  dtsipued  to  summon  his  clan 
upon  any  suddeu  or  important  emeryeucy.  be  slew  a 
guat  and,  making  a  cross  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its 
extremilies  in  the  lire,  and  extiuguislied  them  iu  the 
blood  of  the  animal.  This  w.-«  called  the  Fitrrycrots, 
also  Crettu  Tarifjlt,  or  the  Cross  uf  i^hame.  because  dis- 
obedience to  wli.T.t  the  syiiibL>l  implied  inferred  in- 
famy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  swift  and  trusty  mea- 
senger.  who  ran  full  speed  witli  it  to  the  next  banilet, 
whore  he  presented  it  to  the  priucipal  i>erson.  with  a 
single  word,  implying  the  pliice  of  rendezvous.  Ho 
who  receis'ed  tlis  symljol  w;ia  bound  to  send  it  for- 
wards, with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next  village ;  and 
thus  it  piiMtd  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  the 
district  vtliicli  owed  alle^.iiice  to  the  cbief.  and  also 
am"iig  his  allies  aud  uett;hl»ours,  if  the  danger  was 
common  to  them.  At  sig^t  of  the  Fiery^rrost,  every 
man.  from  sixteen  yt-arsold  to  sixty,  capable  of  l-ear- 
inc;  arms,  was  oblif^d  mst^iiitly  to  rei>air.  in  his  best 
ariuH  aiul  accoutrements,  to  tlie  ulace  of  rendezvous. 
He  "ho  failed  to  appBar,  suffered  the  exticraities  of 
fire  aud  sw.inl.  which  were  emblematically  denounced 
to  the  di3oi<edi«ut  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks 
upon  the  warlike  aignal."— ScoK .-  Lady  <^  the  Lak», 
iii.  1.     (Note.) 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cam^l^  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


fl.  fa.— fig 
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*  fiery- fary,  s. 

X.  Coufusion,  Imstio. 

"  AH  folks  war  in  Ajtery-fary." 

Battle  <if  Ilarlav},  at,  IL. 

2.  Pretended  bustle. 

fiery- footed,   a.      Swift-fonted,   eager, 
imitctuuus. 

*'  He  to  him  called  a,^Ty-footed  boy, 
Beueiupt  Difi])Ati:h." 

Thonuvn  :  Cattle  qf  Indolence.  It.  32. 


fiery -hot,   a. 

eager,  aidi^'iit. 


Passionate,    impetuous, 


"  Fiery  hot  to  burst 
All  bftrilera."  Tcnn;/son:  In  Memorlam,  cxili- 

*  fiery -new,  «.  New  as  from  the  forge; 
braiul-iiL-w,  tire-iipw. 

*  fiery-  pointed,  a.  Throwing  rays 
pointed  as  it  were  with  fire. 

"  The  fair  ami  fiery -pointed  sun. " 

Sha/msjj. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  372. 

fiery-red,  «.  Red  as  fire,  from  exertion 
or  otlierwise. 

"  Bloody  with  spartln^i,  fiery-red  with  haste." 

Shaketp.:  IlichtLrd  II.,  ii.  3. 

*  fiery-short,  a.  Angrily  short,  with  the 
laconism  ofindigiiation. 

"  Firry -ihort  waa  Cyril's  counter-BCoffi" 

Ttnmyion      Princess,  v.  297. 

fiery-Spangled,  a.  Sj>angled  with  any- 
thing liriglit  and  glittering. 

"  Even  fi'om  the  fiery-npangled  bed  of  heaven," 
JUarlcywe:  l  Tamburlaine,  v,  2. 

*  fiery-triplidty,  s. 

Astral.  :  Tlie  tliree  signs,  Leo.  Aries,  and 
15ngitt;irins,  which  surpass  the  rest  in  their 
fiery  appnarance. 

fiery-Wheeled,  a.  Having  wheels  like 
fire.    (Milton:  It  Petiseroso,  53.) 

tfi,    fa.,  S.       [FlEBI    FACIAS.] 

*fif,  a.     [Five,] 

:fife,  s.     [Fr.  fifre,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  pfifa,  fifa, 
from  'pf%feii  =  to  blow  a  life  ;  Ger.  ■pfeije.  =  a 
a  pipe ;  ■pjiff—a.  whistle.    Allied  io  %npe  (qv.).] 
Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  used  as  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  its  couiiiass  is  two  octaves  from  d  on 
the  fouith  line  of  the  treble  clef.  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  this  country,  fifes  aud  drums 
are  part  uf  the  urihn;iry  equipment;  the  esla- 
hlisliment  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  or  a  batta- 
lion of  infantry  comprises  a  ceitaiu  number  of 
bandsmen,  besides  buglers,  fifers,  and  drum- 
mers. Altliough  of  ancient  use  in  England 
for  military  purposes,  it  was  discontinued  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  was  not  restored 
until  tlie  siege  of  Maestriclit  in  1747.  The 
fife  in  the  orchestra  is  called  Flauto  piccolo 
<q.v.). 

*■  He  rotueil  the  truin]»et  and  the  martial  fife." 
Thonuon  ,-  £"a*«e  of  htdolence.  ii.  13. 

2.  An  organ-stop ;  a  jiiccolo,  generally  of 
two  feet  in  lengtli.     {Staiiier  £  Barrett.) 

*  fiXe-major.  s. 

Milit. :  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  for- 
«ierly  superintended  the  fifers  of  a  regiment. 

fife-rail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  banister  on  the  break  of  a  pooji 
or  around  the  mast  of  a  vessel. 

•Hfe,  v.i.     [Fife,  s.]    To  play  upon  a  fife. 

*flfe-alde.  a.  &.adv.    [Five-fold.] 

:fif-er,  5.  [Eng.  fiAe):  -er.]  One  who  play.s 
upon  a  fife. 

*  fif  fald,  *  fif-falde,  "  fif  folde,  a,  &  adr. 

[Fn'EFOLD.] 

Tif'-ish,  a.  [From  tlie  county  of  Fife  in 
Scotland,  many  of  whose  Inhabitants  were 
said  to  be  deranged.]    Somewhat  deranged. 

■'  He  will  he  .  .  .  very,  very  fifish.  as  the  east  country 
flsherfolks  say  '  — ,SVoW  .-  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

f  if  -  ish  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  //is/i,-  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  slightly  deranged. 

*fift, 'fifte.  a.     [Fifth.] 

fifteen',  ''fif-tene,    *vyf-tene,  a.  &   s. 

IA.?!>.  fijl'inc,  fiflmr,  from  fi/^  live,  and  Iv'i 
=  ten;  U.  Fris.  /i/tine,  fiftene;  Dut.  vijftUni; 
Goth,  fivi/uiihn.t;  leel.  fimtdn  ;  Sw.  /emtoti ; 
Dan.  feaittti ;  (ier.  fiinfzekn.] 

A.  ^s  (tdj.  :  Amounting  in  number  to  five 
and  ten  ;  one  more  than  fourteen. 


B.  As  substantive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  number  made  up  of  Ave  and  ten. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  tlie  number  made 
uji  of  live  and  ten  ;  as,  15  or  XV. 

*  3.  The  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  as 
being  eiimposed  of  fifteen  judges. 
II.  Old  Law:  A  tax  of  a  fifteenth.    [Fir- 

lEENTII,  B.    II.  2.) 

'■  It  is  to  beobsLTved  furtheimoro  thattlila  ]uvyiiieiit 


which  we  coimiiuiily  at  this  ila>  don  call  tbe  Fi/tn-n, 

-     -       ■  ■  ,„e,|   the   Tenth    aiui 

U  ion  of  Kent  (G A.  165il), 


1b  truely  aiid  w»b  auclently  iiained   the   Tenth    and 
Fiflren.  —Lambardv:  I'erambuhU ivt 
p.  65. 

fifteen-splned  stickleback,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  (kiaterosteus  spiiiachia,  a  marine 
species  of  Stickleback,  five  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  which  makes  its  nest  of  seaweed  and 
guards  the  eggs  like  the  fresli-water  species. 
Colour  variable,  sometimes  reddish-brown, 
sometimes  dark-greeii.  It  is  met  witli  on  all 
the  northern  coasts  of  Europe.  It  feeds  on 
the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes,  worms,  and  other 
niai'ine  animals.  It  is  also  culled  the  Sea- 
adder  (q.v.). 

fif-  teenth ,  *  fife  -  tende,    *  fif-  tende, 
*  fif-tenthe.  "  five-teenth,  a.  &  s.    [A.s. 

ftj!"\dka;  O.  Fi'is.  JiJtimUi,  J'iftendcsta  ;  Dut. 
jijtiiende :  O.  Sax   fimtdndi;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fem- 
tcnde ;  Ger.  fiLn/zehutc] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourteenth  ;  the 
ordinal  of  fifteen  ;  the  fiftli  after  the  tenth. 

"  In  his  long  prayer  or  hiafivefeenth  puint." 

Corbet  :  Iter  Boreal^. 

2.  Being  one  of  fifteen  equal  pails  into 
wliicli  a  whole  is  divided. 

S,  As  substantive: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fifteenth  part. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Music : 

(1)  The  interval  of  a  double  octave  ;  bis- 
diapason. 

(2)  An  organ-stop  of  two  feet  in  length  on 
the  manuals  and  four  feet  on  the  pedals,  con- 
sisting of  open  metal  jiipes.  It  is  tuned  one 
octave  above  the  principal,  aud  two  octaves 
above  the  ojieu  diapason. 

•  2,  Old  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Fi/teeitrh  {tleciina  quiiitn)  is  a  tribute  or  impositiou 
of  money  laid  upon  any  city,  borouyh,  or  other  town 
thi'outrh  the  realm,  not  by  the  poll,  or  upon  this  or 
tliat  man.  but  in  general  upon  tlie  whole  city  or  town  ; 
and  id  so  tilled,  because  it  ainouuls  to  a  fifteenth  part 
of  that  which  the  city  hath  beeii  valued  at  of  old.  or 
to  a  fifteenth  part  of  every  man's  personal  eatate. 
according  to  a  reasonable  \a.\ua,Uou.'  —  Blount  :  Law 
Diet. 

fifth , "  fift.  *  fif-ta,  *  fiftc,  *fifthe, "  iyft. 

fyfthe.  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  fifta  ;  O.  Sax.  Jifto  ; 
Dut.  vijfde;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jimftn,  jinfto;  Icel. 
fivmUi ;  Sw.  &  Van.  J'emte ;  Ger.  fiinjie.] 

A.  -4s  adjectiiie : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  five  ;  next  in  order  to  the 
fourth. 

"This  ia  the  fyft  day." 

Toimtelei/  ifysteriet,  p.  2. 

2.  Being  one  of  five  equal  parts  into  whicli 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  five  equal  parts  into 
whicli  a  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  five. 

2.  Mus. :  A  diatonic  interval  of  five  notes. 
Its  ratio  is  2  :  3,  the  diapente  of  the  ancients. 
Witli  the  exception  of  tlie  octave  it  is  the 
most  ]ierfect  of  concords. 

Fifth  Monarchy,  s.  The  personal  reign 
of  Jesus  on  earth  expected  by  the  Fifth  Mon- 
archy Men  (q.v.). 

Fifth  Monarchy  Man : 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  sect  of  enthiisiaKts  in 
the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  declared  them- 
selves "subjects  only  of  King  Jesus,"  and  held 
that  a  fifth  universal  monarchy  would  be  es- 
tablished on  earth  under  the  jiersonal  reign  of 
Jesus  (tlie  four  preceding  monarchies  having 
been  those  of  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Rome),  and  that  no  single  ]terson  ouglit  to 
rule  mankind  until  his  coming,  but  that,  in 
the  meantime,  civil  government  should  be 
provisionally  administered  by  his  saints. 

"  Fifth  Mimnrchy  Men  shouting  for  King  .Tesus, 
agitatoi-s  lectiuing  from  the  toi«  of  tubs  on  the  f,ite 
of  Agai;— all  tiieste,  th«y  tell  U8,  were  the  otTi<pring  of 
the  Great  Rit\x\\\oa." —■  MneauJay  :  Essay  on  Jtittoii. 

fifth-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  or  segment 
above  the  fore-axle  of  a  caiTiage  and  beneatli 


Ihi'  bed.  The  king-bolt  is  the  centre  of  oscil- 
hilKtu,  and  the  j\fih-wkeH  forma  an  extended 
Huppoi-t  to  prevent  the  careening  of  tbo 
carriage- bed. 

fifth'-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  fifth ;  -ly.]    In  the  fifth 
place. 

ftf -tl-eth,  **  fiftlthe,  '  fiftuthe,  •  fiftu- 
gethe.     •  fyftlth,     *  fyftlthe,   a.    k  s. 

[A.S.   fiftigodha;    O.    Fri.s.    fijiirh-ita:     Dut. 
vijftigste ;  O.  il.  Ger.  fimfzugdsto  ;  Icel.  fimin- 
tuyaiuli ;  Sw.  femXioiuU ;  Ger.  funfzigstt.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  fifty  ;  next  in  order  aftes 
the  forty-ninth. 

2.  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into  whinh  a 
whole  is  divided. 

B*  As  subst.  :  One  of  fifty  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided;  the  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  fifty. 

fif'-tj^,    "fif-ti,    "fiff-tigh,   a.    &  a.     tA.8. 

fijug;    O,    Sax.  fiftich  ;    ().  Fris.  fiftich,  fif- 
ted:;  Dut.  vtjftig ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fimjzug.fiufzuc; 
Goth,  fiinftigjus;  Icel.  fimmtigi ;  Sw.  femtio  ; 
Ger.  funfzig.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Five  times  ten. 


"  A  man  haht  him  fifty  penis, 
ilntrhuU  ■■ 
B*  As  substantive 


.ilHtrlc'it  Homilies,  p.  18. 


1.  The  number  amounting  to  five  times  ten. 

"  And  they  sat  down  in  ranks  of  hundreds  aud  by 
fifties.  —Mark  vi.  40. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  the  number  of  fi.ve 
times  ten  :  as  50,  or  L. 

*  fifty -weight,  s.  Half  a  hundred- 
weight. 

"  Ahont  fif ty-weight  of  Iron  bolta.'— JTayo  :  KalootaA, 

p.  140. 

fig,  *  fige,  *  tyg,  *  fyge,  *  fVgge.  s.    [Fr. 

figue  ;  Prcv.  figa ;    Sp.  figt,  from  Lat.  Jicns  = 
a  fig  ;  Dut.   vijg ;  Ger.  feige.     The  A.S.  fie  ia 
directly  from  the  Lat.  ficus,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree.  It  is  not  a  true 
fruit,  but  a  fleshy  receptacle  of  a  conical 
form,  attached  by  the  naiTow  end,  the  broad 
end  or  apex  having  a  small  opening  like  a 
pore,  the  true  flowers  and  seeds  lining  the 
interior.  It  is  denmlcent  and  laxative,  and  is 
used  for  cataplasms.  The  best  figs  are  im- 
ported into  this  countrj'  from  Turkey  :  others 
are  supplied  by  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
North  Africa. 

"Swete  frut  that  me  clepeth  fiffet."—Ancren  ttiwt«. 
p.  150. 

(2)  The  fig-tree  (q.v.). 

"  Full  on  its  crown  a  fig's  green  branches  rtftes." 
Pope:  Hirrner :  (Jdytsey  xiL  12". 

2.  Figurativehj : 

*(1)  The  disease  called  the  piles  (q.v.). 

"The  Figet;  quidam  morbus,  ficus."  —  CathoL 
Angliciim. 

(2)  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.    (American.) 

(3)  Anything  of  the  very  least  value  or 
imi)ortance.  (Used  in  contempt  or  scoru.* 
[Fico.] 

"  A  fig  for  'PetoT"—8hake4p. :  2  Henry  VI.,  Ii.  3. 
II.  Farriery  :  An  excrescence  on  the  frog  of 
a  horse's  foot  consequent  on  a  bruise. 
1[  Indian  fig : 

1.  Sing.:  Opnntia  vulgaris,  or  any  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

2.  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Cactacese. 


fig-apple,  5.     A  species  of  apple. 
"  A  fig-apple  hath  no  core  or  kernel,   in  these 

ihliug  a  Hg.  and  differing   from  uthsr  njtplea. 

rtiiner :  Uitsbandry. 


these  re* 


semhliug  a  ng.  ana  a 
ilortimer :  Uusbandry. 

fig-bean,  s. 

Fin.  :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus. 
(Britten  &  Holland.) 

fig-cake,  s.  A  preparation  of  figs  and 
almonds  worked  up  into  a  hard  paste  and 
pressed  into  round  cakes  like  small  cheeses. 

fig-eater,  s.    [BECAncc] 

fig-gnat,  5. 

Entrna.  :  Culex  Jicarius,  a  species  of  gnat. 

fig-leaf,  s. 

1.  7.(7.  ;  The  leaf  of  a  fig-tree. 

"The  objector  makes  himself  diversion  about 'hete 
MViiiiH  fig-leaves  together."—  Waterland :  Works,  vL  Si, 


■tooil.  h^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hln.  bench;    go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  =1 
-cian,  -tiau  =  sh9,n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.      -oious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &e,  -  bel.  dpi. 
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fig— flgural 


*2.  Fig. :  A  covering  adopted  ki  an  emer- 
gent;y ;  a  flimsy  coveiiiig,  from  tho  uae  made 
of  t)ie  fin-leaf  in  statuary  to  conceal  nakedness. 


flg-marigold,  s. 

Bot. :  A  conimori  name  for  the  siiecies  of 
the  genus  Mesfmbryantheniuni,  l»elonging  to 
the  family  Ficoide*.    [Mesembryanthemum.] 

fig-pecker,  5.     The  same  as  Fio-eater 

(q.v.). 

fig-Bhell,  8. 

Conchol. :  A  popular  name  for  Pyrula,  a 
genus  of  sub-tropical  shells,  which  have  a  tlg- 
or  pear-shaped  form,  with  a  shoit  sjiire.  The 
suiVace  is,  in  many  siiecies,  ornamented  with 
raised  reticulated  lines;  the  outer  lip  thin 
and  the  inner  smooth  ;  canal  long  and  open. 
They  have  a  wide,  jsub-tiopical  range.  Forty 
species  liavQ  been  desrrilied,  living  at  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-tive  fathoms  deep.  (Cassell's 
Ifat.  Hist.,  V.  :iOO.) 

flg-tree,  •flc-tro,  *fige-tre,  *fyge- 
trc,  ■  fyg-tre,  s. 

Bot. :  Fiats  Carica,  a  tree  of  the  Mulberry 
family  (Moracete).  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Asia,  and  was  early  introduced  into  the  islands 
and  countries  on  botli  sides  of  the  MedittT- 
ranean  and  Southern  Europe,  where  it  hjis 
become  indigenous,  and  at  times  attains  the 
height  of  a  tree.  It  is  cultivated  in  this 
country  generally  in  tlio  Southern  States,  but 
Is  rarely  seen  north  of  Philadelphia.  There 
are  many  varieties  cultivated.  F.  {Arostigvia) 
religiosa  is  the  Pii'jial-tree,  or  Sacred  Fig  of 
India.  The  Fig-tree  is  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  England  by  Cardinal  Pole,  in 
1525.  The  leaves  are  rough,  low,  and  de- 
ciduous. The  receptacle  is  common,  turl)i- 
nated  or  hollow,  fleshy  and  connivent.  The 
flowers  are  aiietalous,  and  inclosed  in  the 
receptacle  ;  the  staminate  flowers  being  nearest 
the  opening,  the  pistillate  neart-st  the  ped- 
uncle. The  fertilization  of  the  Jig  is  peculiar, 
being  by  tlie  process  t&rnied  capriticatiun 
(q.v.).  It  is  promoted  by  a  winged  insect, 
which  enters  the  young  fruit  by  the  pore  at 
the  apex,  and  by  its  movements  loosens  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers :  the  iioUen  thus 
conies  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  as  etfected 
"by  insects  in  the  flowers  of  other  plants. 

*■  A  loud  of  vines  and  fig-trees.'— Deui.  vlil.  S. 

fig-wort,  a. 

Botany : 

1.  Singular: 

(1)  A  common  book-name  for  Scropkularia 
{iqnatica  and  6".  nodosa,  from  their  being  used 
in  the  disease  called  Ficus.    [Scuophularia.] 

(2)  Ranuncnliis  Ficaria.  (Britten  ({:  Holland.) 

2.  PI. :  Tiie  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Scrophulariaceae.  He  calls  them  also 
Linariads. 

fig  (2),  s.  [A  contract,  of  figure  (q.v.).]  Dress, 
array,  outtit,  equiimieut ;  generally  in  the 
phrase,  infullfi^j  =  in  full  diess. 

*'  Lo  !  Ib  U8t  oue  of  the  Queen 'a  pyetuildB  in  fuUfig 
fts  p-e-it  and  aa  foolish  a  monaie):  ^"—Tliackeray :  Book 
0/ Snobs,  cb.  xxiv. 

rtg(l),  v.(.     [Fio(l).  s.] 

*1.  To  insult  any  one  with  ficoes  or  con- 
temi'tuous  motions  of  the  fingers.    IFico.] 

"  Wheu  Pintol  lies,  du  this;  nud fig  me.  like 
The  bi-^iKKius  Binvuiajd, " 

tihnkesp.      2  Henry  IK.  v.  8. 

•  2.  To  put  something  useless  into  one's 
bead. 

"  Aw«y  to  the  80W  she  poes.  aiid  figs  her  In  the  cf own 
with  nuoiher  aiory.'—l,' Estrange. 

3.  To  api>ly  ginger  to  tlie  fundament  of  a 
horse,  in  order  to  make  him  api>ear  lively  and 
spirited. 

fig  (2),  v.t.  [Fio  (2).  5.]  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
set  out. 

fig  (3),  v.i.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  fidge  = 
fidget  (q.v.).]  To  move  quickly  or  suddenly  ; 
to  Iklget. 

"  Figi  to  imd  fro,  and  falls  in  cheerful  C17." 
Sylvester:  Du  Btirtas ;  The  Bandy-Crafta.  hdb. 

Flg'-a-ro,  s.  (See  def.l  The  name  of  the  hero 
in  two  plays  by  Beaumarchais — the  Barber 
0/  Seville  and  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  In 
the  fonner  he  is  a  barber,  in  the  latter  avalet, 
but  in  botli  he  outwits  every  one  ;  hence  the 
terra  is  used  for  any  shrewd,  cunning,  and 
witty  person. 


f  ig'-a-rjr,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  vagary  (q.v.).]    A 
vagary,  a  frolic. 

"  Ere  louK  I  will  niak«  'em  believe  you  cao  cuujure 
with  such  ekfigary.'—Beaum.  i  Flet. :  Fair  Maid  uf  the 
Inn.  II.  2. 

•  fig'-ent,  a.   (Prob.  frora^£;(2),  v.,  or  fidge,  v.] 
Unsteady,  unlixed,  quick,  tickle. 

"  What  kind  of  figent  memory  have  you  t" — Beaum. 
A  FUt.:  £a4ti£arU  Hoe.  ill. 

"flg-er,   s.     (O.  Fr.  figier ;    Prov.  figuier.]    A 
fig-tree. 

"  Figi-r  Is  utiea  kuanes  treou  thet  bereth  Bwet  frut  " 
— Ancren  Jliule,  p.  IW. 

*  flger-tree,  *••    A  fig-tree. 

"  That  abrnle  vuder  a,figer-tre."    Triilram.  Hi.  73. 
fig'-ging.  s.     (Fio  (I),  v.] 

Man.  :  A  kind  of  cant  term  among  dealers 
in  horses  for  thrusting  a  "  com  "  (as  they  call 
it)  of  ginger  into  the  fundament  of  a  horse  or 
the  vagina  of  a  mare,  at  the  time  of  their 
being  led  out  for  show,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  irritation  and  causing  them  to  lift 
their  tails,    {liees  :  Cyclopfcdia.) 

fig'-gAm«  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  old  game, 
or  juggler's  trick. 


fight  (iffi  silent),  *  flht-en,  *  flghte,  *  feht^ 
en,  *feght,  v.i.  A:  (.     [A.S.  jeohtan;  cogii. 
with  Out.  vecliten;  Dun./egte;  Hw./ukta;  O.ll. 
GGT.felUan;  Ger.  fechten;  O.  F ris.  fiuckta.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  for  victory  or 
superiority. 

"  WhoBo  wol  aghens  the  di^vi\flg?Ue 
Ther  mai  ue^u  nit  ari|«-hte." 

i'olUicat  Songt,  p.  211. 

2.  To  contend  in  arms  or  in  battle  ;  to  war  ; 
to  battle  ;  to  endeavour  to  defeat  or  subdue 
an  enemy  by  force  of  arms.  It  may  be  used 
either  of  a  single  combatant  or  of  a  whole 
army  or  nation. 

"  Thay  fight  and  bringeu  hoi-ae  and  man  to  ground." 
Chauffer  :  TroUui  £  Cretsida,  bk.  Iv, 

3.  It  is  generally  followed  by  with,  but 
against  is  also  used. 

"Did  he  ever  strive  agaiuat  Israel,  or  did  he  ever 
fight  againat  iheai^'—Judget  xi.  25. 

4.  To  act  or  strive  in  opposition  ;  to  oppose  ; 
to  try  to  resist. 

"  Let  us  uoi  fight  agaiiut  God."— .,4 eft  xxiiL  •. 
B>  Trayisitive  : 

1.  To  contend  with,  to  war  against,  to  com- 
bat; to  carry  on  a  war  against ;  to  engage  in 
battle  or  combat. 

"  And  now,  reduced  ou  eaual  terms  to  fioht. 
Their  ships,  like  wasted  patrimouies  filiuw." 

Dryden:  A ntiut  MirabUu,  cxxvL 

2.  To  contest ;  to  struggle  or  contend 
against :  as.  To  fight  a  question  or  a  point. 

3.  To  carry  ou  or  wage. 

"  Fight  thi»  battle  out." 

Sh<tJi£gp. :  Benrp  T.,  iv.  8. 

4.  To  give  in  fight. 

"  I  ohall  never  be  able  iu  fight  a  blow  " 

Shakeip.  :  2  Benry  17.,  L  3, 

5.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  set  on  to  fight :  as, 
To  fight  cocks. 

ti.  To  manage  or  manoeuvre  in  fight :  as,  To 
fight  a  ship. 

7.  To  gain  or  wiu  by  fighting  :  as.  To  fight 
oue's  way. 

^(1)  To  fight  a  thing  out:  To  struggle  to  the 
end. 

(2)  To  fight  shy  of  anyone  or  anything:  To 
avoid  a  person  or  thing  from  a  feeling  of  mis- 
trust, dislike,  or  fear. 

fight  {qh  silent).  *  fecht,  •  feht,  '  feiht, 
■  feyghte.  '  figt.  *  fiht,  *  flhte.  *  ftrght. 
•  fyhte,  •  veht»  *  vight,  5.  (A.S.  fcvht^: , 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  Sax.  fehta ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vehte ; 
Dut.  gevecht.] 

1.  A  battle,  a  contest  of  arms ;  a  struggle 
for  victory,  whether  between  individuals  or 
large  bodies  ;  a  combat. 

"  \\Tien  I  call  to  mind  and  remember  the  conflicts 
and^i^ATs  at  sea.*— /".  BoUand:  LMtu,  p.  327. 

2.  A  struggle,  contest,  or  contention,  not 
necessarily  by  arois. 

*  3.  Something  to  screen  the  combatants 
during  a  naval  engagement.    (Close-fights.] 

"  \\nio  ever  saw  a  noble  sight. 
Tlmt  never  viewed  a  bmve  sea-fight  1 
Hang  up  your  bloody  colours  iu  the  air. 
Up  with  your  fi(thfa  and  your  iiettiu«s  prepare." 
bryden  :  Song  iu  Ainhoyna,  tii.  -1. 

4.  P(jwer,  strength ,  or  inclination  for  figliting. 


'  fight  wlte,  s.      A   fine  or  i>enalty  fan* 

posed   on  any   jperson  for  quarrelling  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace. 

fight'-ee,  s.     (Eng.  fight,  and  suff.  -ee.] 

Bot.  :  Plantago  Utnceolata.     Called  also  Uie 
Fighting-cock  (q.v.). 

fight -er  (gh  silent)  'feghtare.  "  feyght 
are.  *flghtero»  "fyghter,  s.  (A.S./eo/t(c/y; 
O.    Fris.  fiuchttre:  O.   li.   tier.   felUan ;    Dut 
vechter.]    One  who  lights;    a  combatant;    a 
warrior. 


1  a  fighter,  but  here  U  a 


'  You  are  a  writer  and  I 
fellow 
Who  Could  both  wrlt«  and  flglit." 

Long/ctlow     Courtthip  of  Mite$  Standiih.  i\. 


fight  inff('7/<  MhiLt),  •  feghting.  *  feght^ 
yng,  *  flghtinge.   '  fightyng,  •  vlght- 

A,  As  jrr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Fit  or  qualified  for  war;  experienced  or 

skilled  in  war. 


2.  Occupied  by  war ;  forming  the  scene  of 
battle. 

"  Dream  ot  fighting  fields  no  more." 

!icot( :  L-idy  of  tive  Lak*,  1.  3L 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  engaging  in  war  or 
comljat ;  a  contest,  a  battle,  an  engagement. 
"  It  eemed  that  this  Palaiuon 
Iti  hl»  fightyng  were  »s  a  wood  lyoan." 

Chauctr:  C.  T.,  l.«7. 

fighting-cock,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  plantain, 
Plantago  lanceolata,  because  children  make 
mock-fight  with  it. 

fighting  -  fish,  8.  Macropus  (Cteiwps) 
pvgnax.  A  small  fish,  a  native  of  Eastern 
Asia,  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity.  They  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  hghting,  aa  game- 
cocl<8  used  to  be.  When  excited  or  irritated, 
its  scales  assume  metallic  hues. 

fighting  -  gear,  s.     The  equipment  or 

outfit  necessary  for  a  fighting-man, 

•f  ight'-ing-l3?^  {gh  silent),  adv,  (Eng.  fighXing  ; 

■ly.]     Puguacii*usly. 

•  f  ight'-less  (gh  silent),  a.    (Eng.  fight ;  -fcw.J 

Without  fighting  ;  without  a  struggle. 

"  Yet  should  Mie  fightlette  let  our  shvp's  force  flye." 
O.  JJarkham.    Trag.  of  Sir  R.  Grinvile. 

•llg'-le8S,a.  [Eng.  fig ; -less.]  Destitute  of  figs. 

"The  figtess  fig-tree." — Adunu :   Works,  ii.  184. 

* f  ig'-ment,  s.  (Lat.  figmentum,  from  fingo  = 
to  feign,  to  invent.]  A  fiction;  a  story  in- 
vented ;  a  fabrication  :  a  fable. 

"They  likewiM  reject  the  account  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Gauls  by  Cauilllufi.  aiid  of  the  recover}-  of  the 
plunder  and  nuisom,  as  a  figment  of  national  and 
family  vanity. '—itvi*.-  Ored.  Early  Roman  Bitt. 
(16531,  eh.  ilL,  pt.  v..  }  82. 

*fi-eo,s.     (Ficc]    A  fig. 

"  Figo  for  thy  friendship." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  V.,  ilL  6. 

•  f ig'-u-late, '  f  ig'-u-lat-ed,  a.   (Lat.  fi^u- 

latns.'y^.  par.  of  figulo  =  Xo  mould,  to  fashion, 
fvoin  fig,  root  ofytjigo^to  indent,  to  shape.] 
Made  of  potter's  clay  ;  moulded,  fashioned, 
shaped. 

fIg'-U-line,  s.     (Lat.  figulinits,  from  fi^vlut=- 

a  potter.  ] 
Min. :  A  name  given  to  potter's  clay. 

•  fig-u-ra-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  figurabiliti.]  The 
qu;ility  of  being  figuruble  ;  capability  of  or 
fitness  for  being  brought  into  a  certain  figure 
or  shape. 

•  f  ig'-u-ra-ble,  a.  (Fr.  figurahle,  as  if  from 
a  Lat.  fi'gurabilis,  from  figuro  =  to  figure, 
to  shape  ;  S\-t.fii!urahle ;  Ital.figurabile.]  That 
may  or  can  be  brought  to  and  retained  in  a 
certain  form  ;  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
certain  fixed  or  sUible  form. 

■■  The  ditTerences  of  impressible  and  not  impressible. 
figuT'iblv  and  not  figuntble.  aciasible  and  not  scissible. 
are  plel>eian  notions.'  — Bacon :  A'ar.  BUI.,  i  Sifi. 

•  fig'-u-ral,  o.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  figuralis, 
from;i^(ua  =  a  figure  ;  O.  Sp.  figtiral;  Ital. 
figurale.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Represented  by  a  figure  or 
delineation  ;  consisting  of  figures  ;  pertaining 
to  figure  or  shape. 

"  Incongruities  have  been  cummitted  by  geogTaphei* 
in  the  figurai  resemblances  of  several  regiona.  — 
Browne:   Vulgar  Brroura. 


&te.  fat.  i^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
ox,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  Music:  The  same  as  Fiourate  (q.v.). 
flgural -numbers,  s.  pi.    The  same  as 

FlOUKATKNUMBERS  (q.V.). 

•  f  Kg'-U-ran^e.  s.  [Lat.  figurans,  pr.  par.  of 
Jiifuro.]  The  act  of  expressing  aome  fonn ; 
tiie  delineation  of  some  figure.    (Ash.) 

flig'-n-rant  (m.).  f  ig'-u-rant©  (/.).  s.  [Fr.. 
pr.  par.  ofjiiivrn-  =  to  make  a  figure,  to  ap- 
pear, to  dance  in  figures.] 

1.  One  who  dances  in  an  opera,  not  singly, 
but  in  groups  or  figures. 

2.  An  accessory  or  supernumerary  charac^ter 
on  a  stage,  wlio  appears  in  the  scenes,  but  has 
notliing  to  say. 

3.  One  wlio  figures  in  any  scene  without 
taking  a  prominent  part. 

•  fig'-U-rate,  a.  [Lat.  Jigurains,  pa.  par.  of 
Jigtiro'=^  to  give  a  figure  to,  to  shape,  to 
fashion  ;  Jigura  =  a  figure,  shape.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Of  a  certain  fixed  and  determinate  form. 

"  Pliiiits  are  Hll;iff(('-f[i(t  and  deteriniuftte.  which  tn- 
animatebodiea  fire  uot,"— flucan     ifat.  Hist.,  §602. 

('2)  Resembling  anything  of  a  determinate 
form  or  figure:  as,  Jigurate  stones,  which  re- 
tain the  forms  of  shells,  &c. 

2.  Fig.  :  Figurative,  metaphorical. 

■■  There  laie  priuely  hidden  some  fif/um/e  and  misti- 
cal iiiaiiner  of  speaking." — Udal     Luke  xviii. 

II.  Mnnic  :  Containing  a  mixture  of  discords 
along  with  concords. 

*  fignrate -counterpoint,  \ 

Music:  The  same  as  FiotRED -counter- 
point (q.v.). 

*  figurate-descant,  s. 

Music :  (See  extract). 

"  Figurate-<lescant  is  that  wherein  diacorda  are  con- 
eorned,  as  well,  though  m.t  sm  uiuuh.  «a  concords ;  »nd 
may  well  Iw  termed  the  oniamautorrhetoricivl  part  of 
music,  in  regard  that  iu  this  are  iutroducud  all  the 
TJirietiea  of  points,  figures,  syncopes,  diversities  of 
measnres,  and  wh:it«ver  else  is  capable  of  adorning 
the  composition."— ZTiirrtJ. 

flgurate  -  numbers,  s.  pi,  figurate- 
series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  numbers  which  may  or 
do  represent  some  geometrical  figure,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  they  are  always  dinsidered,  as 
triangular,  pyramidal,  hexagonal,  &c.,  num- 
bers. The  general  term  of  each  series  is 
n(n+  iK't  +  2)  ■  .  (n  +  m) 

l.ii.3.4 {VI  +  I) 

in  which,  m  determines  the  nature  of  the 
series,  and  n  is  dependent  upon  the  place  of 
the  required  term  of  the  series.  Figurate 
series  are  divided  into  orders,  when  m~0,  the 
series  is  of  the  Ist  order;  when  m  —  1,  the 
series  is  of  the  2nd  order ;  when  tti  =  2,  the 
series  is  of  the  3rd  order,  and  so  on.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  first  order  is  the  series  of 
the  natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  .  .  .  n.  The 
figurate  series  of  the  second  order  has  for  its 

n(n  +  1) 
general  term    — r-r — ■  and  the  several  terms 

are  deduced  from  this  by  making  in  succession 
n  —  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.    The  resulting  series  is 

1,  3,  6.  10,  15.  21  ...  .      \^     '   &c.       The 

number  of  this  series  are  called  triangular 
numbers,  because  they  express  the  number  of 
points  which  may  be  arranged  in  triangles, 


it)  us 


&c. 


The  series  of  square  numbers  is  1,  4,  9,  16,  25, 
8*>,  49,  iSic.  The  series  of  pentagonal  numbers 
is  1;  ^,  12,  22,  35,  51,  &c.  ;  and  of  hexagonal 
numbers  1,  6,  15,  28,  45,  t>0,  &c. 

•  f  ig'-u-rat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  Jigurat(e) ;  -ed.] 
Having  a  certain,  fixed,  or  determinate  form. 

"'  The  numl>er  30  is  a  fignratfd  number,  because 
three  times  t«n,  or  Sve  times  six,  maLe  this  numbei." 
—PoUer  :  On  (A«  iVumlter  fi66,  p.  195. 

•  fig'-u-rate-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  fignrate;  -ly.] 
In  a  figiirate  or  figurative  manner ;  figura- 
tively. 

"  Ueedare  not  understand  this  thyng  aafiffuratelu 
■poken,"— /Vi(A  .*   Works,  p.  36, 

•  fig-U-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  figuratio,  fi-om 
tigurdtus,  pa.  par.  of  Jiguro  =  to  shape,  to 
figure;  Ita\. Jig iirazione.] 


I.  Ordiiiary  iMnguage  : 

1.  The  act  of  giving  a  ceiiain  determinate 
form  to. 

"  If  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  followeth 
\ivificAUuiinwl  Jiff urat ion  in  living  creatures  perfect  " 
—Bacon  :  Natural  HUtor;/.  J  h'il. 

2.  Determination  to  a  certain  form ;  con- 
figuration. 

"  I  will  firatcoiislder  the  general /(f/ura/ion,  and  then 
theaeveral  iHeiJil>er8.  —  ^Vo(^oH.■  Hemaini.  p.  14. 

4.  A  figure,  type,  or  symbol. 

"Considered  as  symbols,  images,  ;f^»rafi07iJ  of  our 
tiord'a  passion  and  sacrlllee."—  Watorland  :  Work$,  vlii. 
U33. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  mixture  of  concords  and  dis- 
cords. 

2.  Phil.  :   A  cliange  in  the  form  of  words 
without  a  change  in  the  meaning. 

fig'-u-ra-tive,  '  lyg-u-ra-tive,  a.    [Fr. 

Jigurati/;  iTal.  &  Sp.  Jigurativo,  from  Lat. 
figuralus,  jia.  par.  of  jiguro  =  to  sliape,  to 
figure.  Puttenliam,  in  1589,  ranked  this  word 
among  those  quite  receutly  introduced  into 
the  language.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Representing  something  of  a  figure  or 
type ;  typical. 

"This,  they  will  say.  was  ftgnratiee,  and  served  by 
God's  appointment  but  for  a  Ura^."— Booker :  Ecolea. 
PolUy. 

2.  Used  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  not  literal. 


3.  Full  of  figures  of  speecli ;  fiowery,  ornate. 

"They  will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  Ian. 
guage."— Sfair."  Ltcturtt.  voL  i.,  lect.  M. 

*  II.  Music:  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.v.). 

fig  -  u  -  ra  -  ti ve  -  ly,  '  fyg-u-ra-ti ve-lio, 
'■  fyg-ur-a-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jigurattve ; 
-ly.]  In  a  figurative  manner;  by  means  of  a 
figure  ;  in  a  metaphorical  or  figurative  sense  ; 
not  literally  ;  ty^)icaUy;  symboUcally. 

"Christ  is  fiaiirativeiy  and  sacramentally  presented 
in  the  temple  on  earth."— Borne :  Works,  vol.  v., 
disc.  11, 

fig'-U-ra-tivo-nes%  «.  [Eng.  figurative  : 
-n^s.]  The  quality  of  being  figurative  or 
metaphorical. 

"Fro:n  the  fifjurativmeu  of  these  expressions.  ' — 
Clarke:  Sermana  vol.  it.,  ser  122. 

f  ig'-ure,  •  feg-ure,  'fig-our,  *iyjg~ure.  s. 

[Fr.  figure,  from  Lat.yi|7((ra  =  a  thing  made, 
from  fig,  root  of  fingo  =  to  shape,  to  fashion, 
to  feign  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &.  Ital.  figura.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  form  or  shape  of  anything  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  outlines  or  terminating  extre- 
mities. 

"  A  fiqure  is  the  superficies,  circumscription,  and 
accomplished  lineament  of  a  body." — P.  Holland  : 
Plutarch,  p.  667. 

(2)  Shape,  form,  semblance. 

"  Doing  in  the  figure  of  a  lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion.'— 
Shakesp.  :  J/uch  Ado  About  Nothing,  L  1. 

(3)  The  external  form  of  a  person  or  thing, 
considered  with  regard  to  grace,  elegance, 
beauty,  or  their  oppusites. 

"  A  good  figure  or  person,  in  man  or  womaa,  gives 
credit  at  first  sight  to  the  choice  of  either."— /rtcAarri- 
$on:  Clariua. 

(4)  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by 
carving,  modelling,  painting,  drawing,  em- 
broidery, weaving,  or  any  other  process. 
(Used  especially  of  the  human  body.) 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  H.  1. 
■■  To  arsmetrike  he  drough. 

And  bLs  figouri  drough  aldai  and  his  Dumbre  caste." 
^t.  Edmund  Coi^ewr,  ii23. 

*  (6)  A  character  in  writing. 

"Writ*  in  these  the  figures  ot  their  love." 

Shakes fi.  :  Timan  qf  Athens,  v.  L 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  appearance ;  the  impression  caused 
by  the  conduct,  manners,  or  actions  of  a 
person. 

"Not  a  woman  shall  be  unexplained  that  makes  a 
figure  either  as  a  maid,  a  wife,  or  a  widow." — Addison  : 
Quardiiiii. 

(2)  One  who  plays  or  sustains  a  part ;  a 
character  :  aa,  He  is  the  principal  figure  in 
the  transaction. 

"Oerbert,  one  of  the  moat  striking  figure*  of  his 
%\TQe."—  Athenaum,  Am^.  25,  1861 

*(3)  Distinguished  appearance;  distinction, 

"The  Bi/eech.  I  believe,  was  not  so  much  designed 
by  the  kuifiht  to  Inform  the  court,  as  to  give  him  a 
figure  iu  my  eye."— JddMtm;  S^tectator,  laa. 


•  (4)  Magnificence,  splendour. 

"  To  tiie  world  no  huglwar  Is  so  ^eat 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  nniall  4»late.' 

Po/jr  :  .•iatlret.  UL  9b^ 

(5)  In  tlie  same  sense  as  U.  7. 

"T\io  most  Illiterate  speak  In  figurgg  u  often  aath* 
moat  learned,"— fifair.-  lecCuret.  vol.  t,,  lect.  1^ 

(6)  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  8 

■■  Whose  high  office  now 
Moses  in  figure  bears.  '       Milton:  P.  L.,  xil.  M2. 

(7)  Something  conceived  in  the  mind  ;  an 
idea,  an  imagination. 

"  Toscrape  the  figures  out  of  your  hue  band's  brmiak' 
-Shah-iip. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Iv.  2. 

(8)  Value,  price. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Arith. :  A  character  employed  to  repre- 
sent  a  nnmlHjr.  Tlie  Arabic  figures  are  1,  2, 
.'1,  4,  5,  ti,  7,  8,  9,  0,  by  combinations  of  which 
any  possible  number  can  be  represented- 

"  As  In  accounts  cyphers  and  figure*  pass  for  real 
sintii,  so  ill  human  affairs  words  pass  for  things  them- 
selves."—.SoufA  .*  Sermons. 

*  2,  Astrol. :  A  horoscope  ;  a  diagram  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses. 

"  She  works  by  charms,  by  siwlls,  hy  the  figure,  and 
such  daubery."— i'AaA:«»p.'  Merrj/  Wives  of  Winidtor, 
iv.  -L 

3.  Daiici}tg  :  The  several  steps  which  a  dan- 
cer makes  in  order  and  cadence,  considered  as 
they  form  certain  figures  on  the  floor. 

4.  Geom.  :  A  diagram  or  drawing  made  to 
represent  a  magnitude  ui)on  a  plane  surface. 

5.  Logic:  The  form  of  the  syllogism  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Middle  Term. 

"  Every  syllcwism  is  said  to  be  in  one  of  thtte  figures, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  middle  term  m  tb« 
yieiuiaaes."— Thomson :  Laws  of  Thought,  {  95, 

6.  Mus^ic : 

(1)  A  form  of  melody  or  accompaniment 
maintained  throughout  the  phrase  in  which  it 
is  suggested.  In  a  melody,  figure  is  called 
sequence.  In  harmony  a  figure  relates  to  the 
rhytlimical  observance  of  a  certain  form  iu  dU 
the  accompanying  chords  to  the  melody. 

(2)  A  musical  phrase, 

(3)  A  tiuiid  melody. 

(4)  [Figured  bass.] 

7.  Rhet.  :  Any  mode  of  speaking  or  writii»g 
in  which  words  are  distorted  or  deflected  from 
their  literal  and  priniiti\  e  sense ;  the  use  ol 
figurative  language  or  expressions;  a  deviatioo 
from  the  rules  of  analogy  or  syntax. 

"  Three-piled  hyperboles,  spruce  affectatioM, 
Figures  peilantical." 

Saaketp.  '  Love'i  Labour's  L-'tt,  v.  X 

8.  Theol. :  A  type,  representation,  oi 
symbol. 

"  Who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  waa  to  come." — 
Romans  v.  14. 

^  To  make  or  cut  a  figure  :  To  make  a  grand 
show  or  au  appearance  ;  to  cut  a  dash. 

"  Who  ruined  his  mother  that  he  might  cut  a  figure 
at  the  university." — Thackeray  :  Book  of  Snobs,  ch.  xL 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
figure,  inetaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  symbnl,  and 
type:  "  i'igure  is  the  most  general  of  these 
tirms,  comprehending  everything  which  is 
figured  by  means  of  the  imagination  ;  the  rest 
are  but  modes  of  the  figure.  The  figure  con- 
sists either  in  words  or  in  things  generally. 
...  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagination  to 
draw  fig^ires  out  of  anything ;  the  metaphor 
and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  by 
means  of  words  only.  .  .  .  Tlie  metaphor  is  a 
figu  rt  of  speech  of  the  simplest  kind,  by  which 
a  word  acquires  other  meanings  besides  that 
whicli  is  originally  affixed  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
allegory  is  a  continued  metaplior  when  attri- 
butes, modes,  and  actions,  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  figured.  .  .  .  The  emblem  is  that 
sort  of  figure  of  thought  by  which  we  make 
corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  pro 
perties.  .  .  .  The  symbol  is  that  species  ot 
emblem  which  is  converted  into  a  constituted 
sign  among  men,  .  .  .  The  type  is  that  specie* 
of  emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  t« 
represent  another  mystically."  (Crabb:  Bng. 
Synon .) 

(2)  For  the  ditference  between  figitre  and 
form,  see  Form. 

■*  figure-caster,  s.  A  pretender  to  as- 
trology ;  a  fortune-teller. 

"Some  have  dealt  with  him  .  .  .  as  charmers,  and 
figure-casters'  —Bp.   Hall:    Vonlempl.,   Chi^t  Amonp 

the  Genjuseiies. 

"  figure-fllnger,  s.  a  figure-caster  ;  an 
astrnluger. 

"  Quacks, ^firura-rttn^f-rt.  pettifoggers,  anu republican 
plotters  cannot  well  live  without  it.' — Jer.  toUUr : 
Essays:  Of  Confidence 


b6U,  b6^;  pout,  jd^l;  oat,  90X1,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^lst.     ph  =  1 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§lon  =  »h"n.    -clous,  *tioas,  -alous  -  shiis,    -ble,  nlle.  <tc.  =  b^l,  deL 
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figure— filament 


"  figure -flinging,  s.    Tbe  art  or  practice 

of  divinutiuii  ljy  iistruJugy. 

figure-head,  s. 

1.  Lit.  i&  Naut.:  The  ornamental  figure,  or 
part  of  a  figurt?  on  the  liead  or  iirow  of  a  sliip 
above  tln'  ciituMtiT.  nii'l  immediately  below 


FIOURK-HEAD. 

the  bowsprit     The  term  is  (dso  applied  to  any 
ornament  or  ornameiitid  work  occupying  the 
place  of  the  figure-head  proper,  as  a  Fiddle- 
head  (q.v.). 
2.  FHguraHvely  : 

(1)  One  who  is  put  forward  as  a  principal  in 
any  enterprise  in  place  vf  or  to  coikchI  the 
identity  of  the  actual  principals. 

(2)  The  face  of  a  man.     (Slang.) 
figure-maker,  5.     A  modeller  or  maker 

of  figures  for  various  puriJoaes,  as  anatomical 
models,  lay-figiu'es,  &c 

figure-Stone,  s. 

Min.  :  Agalmatolite  :  so  called  from  its 
being  easily  carved  into  figures,  as  pagodas, 
images,  &c.  It  is  a  variety  of  talc-mica,  and 
occurs  in  various  colours,  white,  red,  brown, 
green,  grey,  &c. 

fig'-ure,  *  fyg-ure,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  Jig-ureT, 
from  ha.t.Jiijur'>,  horn  Jujtira  =  a  figure  ;  Sp. 
&,  Port.  Jig iirar ;  Ital.Jiyurare.]    [Fiqube,  8,] 

A*  Traiisitwe : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  form  into  any  determinate  shape  ;  to 
fasliion. 

"  Trees  aod  lierhs.  in  the  growing  fort'o  of  their 
bouglia  and  bmuchea.  are  not  figured,  &ud  keep  no 
order."— Bacon  :  SaturaZ  EiUory.     {Johiiton.) 

*  (2)  To  note,  mark,  indicate,  or  represent 
by  characters  or  figures. 

"  Each  thought  was  visible  that  rolled  within, 
As  thro'  a  crystal  glass  x.'tie  figured  houcB  ore  seen." 
Dry  den  :  On  the  Mctiiutnenl  of  a  ilaiden  ha/iy. 

(3)  To  make  a  figure,  image,  likeness,  or  re- 
presentation of  anytiitug,  as  by  carving,  draw- 
ing, embroidery,  &c. 

(4)  To  cover,  adorn  or  ornament  with 
figures,  images,  or  representations  of  things ; 
to  variegate  with  patterns  or  devices. 

"  I'll  give  my  jewels  forasetof  beads.  .  . 
My  figured  gobleta  for  a  dish  of  wood." 

Shaketp. :  Itichard  II.,  Ui  S. 

(6)  To  diversify. 

"  The  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  Imruing  meteura." 

Shaktsp.  :  Kin;/  John,  T.  2. 

(6)  To  calculate  ;  to  work  out  in  figures. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  represent  or  indicate  by  a  figure  or 
type  ;  to  symbolize  ;  to  typify. 

"  Both  these  aacramenta  were  fiqureA  in  Moyses 
law  ;  baptisioe  was^i^rKred  by  circumcision."— TV" t^**^'  -" 
Works,  p.  467. 

*  (2)  To  prefigure,  to  foreshow. 

"  In  this  the  heaven  jii^itrci  some  event," 

SAaAejy.  .*  3  Henry  VI.,  \L  1. 

*  (3)  To  form  or  image  in  the  mind  ;  to 
tmagiiie. 

"Thoo  art  ti\vra.Y%  figuring  dlseasee  in  me." 

Shuketp.  :  Mfoture/or  ifeanire,  L  2. 

*  (4)  To  show,  to  reveal,  to  disclose. 

*'  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart." 
"  'Tis  figured  in  my  tonioie." 

Shaketp.  :  tiichard  III.,  i.  2. 

*  (5)  To  form  figuratively  ;  to  use  in  a 
figurative  sense. 

*  (6)  To  indicate,  indirectly  ;  to  express  by 
Bigns. 

H,  Miisic: 

1.  To  denote  or  suggest  the  accompanying 


chords  to  tiic  bass  Ity  certain  nnnibera  written 
above  or  below  tbe  notes. 

2.  To  embellish. 

B.  Itiiransitive : 

"  I.  To  work  or  calculate  ia  figures;  to 
cipher. 

2.  To  make  a  figure ;  to  take  a  prominent  part. 

"  Who  fiifurtsd  in  the  rebcUlon."  —  llolingl/rokc  : 
Spirii  (/  PatriotUm.  p.  2S3. 

%  (1)  To  figure  out :  To  OBcertain  an  amount 
by  computation. 
(2)  To  figure  up :  To  add  up,  to  reckon. 

fSIg'-ured,  pa.  par.  &  a.    (Fiouse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  ..4s  adjective ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 
I.  Lit. :  Adorned  or  ornamented  with  figures 
or  devices. 

"  Hohlflcld.  of  Uennomdorf,  In  Saxony.  1711-71,  in- 
vented ft  loom  for  weaviiiK  figured  falTics,  tha  model 
of  which  is  prcBflrvfid  In  tlie  collection  of  the  Berlin 
Academy."— A'«ij7'i(  .■  Diet,  of  Mechanics. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Used  in  a  figurative  or  meta- 
phorical sense ;  figurative ;  metapborical. 

"  fHgttred  and  metaphorical  expreMiona  do  well  to 
Illustrate  more  abstruBe  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  which 
the  mind  Is  not  yet  thoroughly  accustumed  to."— 
Locke.    iJohiuon.) 

n.  Music :  The  same  as  Figurate  (q.v.). 

figured-bass,  s. 

Music:  A  bass  liaving  the  accompanying 
ciiords  suggested  by  cert^un  numbers  above  or 
below  tlia  notes.  It  is  at  present  the  most 
satisfactory  system  of  musical  shorthand. 
The  whole  of  the  notes  are  not  always  indi- 
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FROM    AN   ANTHEM,    "  PRAIS8  THE    LORD" 
(W.    HAYES). 

catedbya  corresponding  number  of  figures, 
because  one  number  generally  implies  two  or 
more  to  complete  the  chord.  When  there  is 
no  figure,  it  is  understood  that  the  common 
chord  of  such  a  note  is  to  oe  used  as  its  har- 
mony.    {StaiTier  £  Barrett.) 

figured-counterpoint,  s. 

Music  :  Figured-counterpoint  is  where  se- 
veral notes  of  various  lengths,  with  sjtico- 
pations  and  other  ornamental  lengths  are  set 
against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo 

(trTOi'e. ) 

figured-melody,  s. 

Music :  The  breaking  up  of  the  long  notes 
of  the  cliurch  melodies  into  larger  or  more 
rapid  figures  or  passages. 

figured-muslin,  s. 

Fabric  :  Musliu  in  wliich  a  figure  or  pattern 
is  worked. 

*  f  ig'-ure-less,  a.  [Eng.  Jig ure ;  -less.}  Shape- 
less- 

"  Timeless  Infants   .  .  .    those  figures  jSffurefea." 
S:/U'C3tcr :  Du  Bartas ;  Tft*  Tropheit.  682. 

*  f i-giir'-i-al,  a.     [Eng.  Jlgur(e):   -ioZ.]    Re- 
presented by  figure  or  delineation. 

*  f  ig'-U-rie,  5.      [Eng.  figure  ;  -ie  —  ■y.\     Em- 
broidery. 

■'  For  cloth  of  gold  or  iiaie\^fi,gurie."  —  Qascoigne: 
Steele  ai<i».  p.  71. 

fig'-ur-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Figure,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  --Is  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  representing  or 
depicting  in  figure  ;  that  which  is  figured  ;  a 
fancy. 

"The  divers  figitrings  of  the  bnun."  —  Qlanvill: 
Scepsii  Scientifiaa.  ch.  xxii. 

*  flg'-U-rist,  s.     [Eng.^wr(e);  -ist.'\ 

1.  One  who  makes  use  of  or  interprets  figures. 

"  Least  of  all  does  he  faronr  the  figurisCs  or  me- 
moriajiats."— K'a(fr/ami;   tVorks,  viL  464. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"The  Symbolists.  Fiiruristt.  and  SignificatUts.  .  .  . 
are  of  upjiiiun  that  the  faitliful  at  the  Lord's  Supper 
do  receive  nothing  liat  tht»  naked  and  bare  signs.  '— 
liftgers:  On  the  T/tirty-nine  Articlea.  p.  28». 

f  ikO,  fyke,  S.      [FiKE,   v.] 

1.  Restlessness  caused  by  any  trifling  an- 
noyance ;  fidgetiness 


2.  Teasing  j'eculiarity  in  octhig  which  give» 
trouble  ;  fuHsinerts. 

fike,  fyke,  v.  i.  &  (.    [Fidge] 

A.  Intran*.:  To  fidget,  to  be  restlebs,  to 
bu-stle  about. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  give  trouble  to,  to  vex,  to 
annoy. 

*  flk-el,  '  fik-ele»  a.    [Fickle,  a.] 

*  fik-ele,  v.i.    iFicKLE  (1),  v.] 

*  flkelare,  s.    [Fikele,  v.]    A  flatterer 

"  Thee  jiketure*  iiieetor  ia  to  wrieii,  and  to  helieu 
thetgoug  thurL"— vl«cre«  Itiwle,  ii.  84. 

flk-e-ry,  fyk-e-rie,  s.  [Eng.  Jike;  -ry.\ 
Minute  exactness,  petty  trouble  about  tritteb  ; 
fussiuess. 

"  '  I  canna  understand,'  said  he,  '  whnt  for  a'  this- 
/yktn"iet  a,\n}ut  &  lixuip  o'  yird."'—T}ie  Entail,  i.  ao«. 

fik'-ie,  fDt-y,  a.    [Eng.  Jlke  ;  -y.J 

1.  Causing  trouble ;  troublesome ;  vexatious. 

2.  In  a  restless  or  unsettled  state,  like  onar 
still  fidgeting. 

"  Mv  Lor.,  there  is  hyte  and///A.l«;  there's  A  sale  lit' 
hli  taU.  said  they,  light  where  it  may."— A.  ffUhaUe, 
I.  164. 

fik-ing.  a.  [Fike,  v.]  Fidgeting;  fiddle- 
faddling;  anxious  about  trifles  ;  restless. 

"  Bhe  wBd  TAther  lock  np  h  halll  ward  than  tje  ftMnr 
about  tliae  nitf-iialfy  gentles  that  ga«  aaa  mnclcle  (■«& 
in  tlteir  fancies.  ~—.^Cf If :  Uuy  Munnering,  cb.  xliv. 

*  fiO,  8.       [FlLLY.l 

ni'-a'-ceous  (ceoua  as  shus),   a.     [Lat. 

Jilitvi  =^  &    thread.]      Consisting    of    tlireads ;, 
composed  of  threads  or  thread-like  fibres. 

"  They  make  cables  of  the  liark  of  time  trees  ;  it  Is- 
be  stalk  that  maketb  the  fiiaceout  matter  commonly, 
and  sometimes  the  down  thatgroweth  above. "-Sooon.* 
Natural  Jlistory,  5  614. 

*fll'-&5-er,  5.  [Norman  Fr.  Jilace  =  a  file  or 
thread  on  which  the  records  of  courts  were 
filed  ;  Fr.  Jilajsse  =  flax  ready  to  be  span  ;  Lat. 
Jilum  =  a  thread.] 

Old  Law :  An  officer  in  the  Common  Pleas, 
80  called  beeause  he  filed  those  writs  on  which 
he  made  process.  There  were  fourteen  of  them 
in  their  several  divisions  and  counties,  and 
by  them  ail  original  processes,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed,  were  made  out. 

fi-la'-go,  s.    (Lat.  flum.  =  a  thread ;  from  the 

delicate  threads  orjila  whicli  cover  the  plant.  J 

Bot. :  Cudwort,  a  genus  of  Composite  plants, 

chiefly  annuals.    Tliree  species  are  known  in 

Britain  ;  occurring  in  dry  banks,  pastures,  &c 

fil'-a-ment,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  JUajncntum, 
from  jilo  =  to  wind  thread  ;  flum  =  a  thread.]' 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  slender,  threaddike  pro- 
cess ;  a  fibre  or  tine  thread  of  which  flesh, 
nerves,  skin,  roots,  &c.,  are  composed. 

"They  divided  or  elived  it  longwise  into  small  jOo^ 
mend  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  bodkin."—/*. 
Holland    Plinie,  ok.  xxv.,  ch.  v. 

2.  Bot. ;  That  part  of  the  stamen  which 
supports  the  antlier.  The  filament,  when 
stmcturally  considered,  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  thin  epidermis,  on  which  occasionally  sto- 
mata  and  hairs  occur,  and  of  a  layer  of  cellu- 
lar tissue  enclosing  a  bundle  of  spiral  vessels, 
which  traverses  its  whole  length,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  union  between  tlie  filament 
and  the  anther.  The  filaments  of  Callitricke 
verna  are  said  to  have  no  vessels.  The  fila- 
ment is  usually,  as  its  name  imports,  filiform 
or  thread-like,  cylindrical,  or  slightly  tapering 
towards  its  summit.  It  is  often,  however^ 
thickened,  compressed,  and  flattened  in  vari- 
ous ways.  It  sometimes  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  petal,  or  becomes  petaloid  :  occa- 
sionally it  is  subulate  or  slightly  broadened  at- 
the  base,  and  drawn  out  into  a  point  like  au 
awl,  and  at  other  times  it  is  clavate.  or  narrow 
below  and  broad  above. 

The  filament  varies  much  In  length  and  in. 
fineness.  Tbe  length  bears  a  relation  to  that 
of  the  pistil,  and  to  the  position  of  the  flower, 
whetlicr  erect  or  drooping ;  the  object  being 
to  bring  the  antlier  into  more  or  less  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil, 
so  as  to  allow  the  pollen  to  be  scattered  on  it. 
The  filament  is  usually  of  suflBcient  solidity  to- 
support  the  anther  in  an  erect  position  ;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Grasses.  L'ttorella,  and 
Plantagu,  it  is  very  delicate  and  capillary  or 
hair-like,  so  that  the  antlier  is  pendulous. 
Tlie  filament  is  usually  continuous  from  one- 
end  to  the  other,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  bent 
or  jointed.     (Balfour,) 


C&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.    pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule*  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  =a  kw* 
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fn-a-men'-tar-y,  a.  [Eng.  filament;  -ary.] 
Having  tlic  natuie  or  charuoter  of  a  tilaiueut ; 
formed  by  a  tilitmeLt.     (Owen.) 

fn-a-men'-toid,  a.  [Eng.  filament;  Gr. 
eTfio5  (eidos)  =  ajipeuranco.]  Having  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a  tiluiueiit ;  likt'  a  iilaiuoiit. 

ftl-a-men'-tdse,  ni-a-men'-tous,  a.  [Ft. 

filamenteiix,  from  Lat.  jilavieiituvi  =  a  slender 
til  read.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  a  filament  or  fine  thread ; 
consisting  of  fllamcnta. 

2.  Bot. :  Bearing  fllameuta. 

filamentous  tissue,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  same  as  Areolar  tissue  (q.v.), 

fS-lan'-der,  s.  ILat.  filum  =  a  thread,  from 
tlie  slenderuess  of  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  llalmaturus  A^^iaticus,  a  species  of 
kangaroo  found  in  the  North  of  Australia,  in 
the  region  of  King  George's  Sound.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  common  rabbit,  and  has  a 
slender  and  rather  short  tail,  which  is  some- 
what scaly.  The  ears  are  short  and  round, 
and  the  hind  feet  short.  It  is  also  called  the 
Short-tailed  Kangaroo. 

fil'-an-der^,  *  fSl'-an-der^,  5.  [Fr.  filan- 
{fres,  from  Lat.  filum  =  a  thread.]  A  disease 
in  hawUs,  consisting  of  lihunents  or  strings  of 
coagulated  blood,  occasioned  by  the  violent 
rupture  of  a  vein.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  certain  small  thread-like  worms  found 
in  the  intestines. 

il-lar,  a.  [Lat.  fil(wn)  =  a  thread  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ar.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thread : 
specif,  applied  to  a  micrometer,  microscope, 
&c.,  having  threads  or  wires  across  its  field  of 
view. 

fil-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  filum.  ~  a  thread  ;  neut. 
adj.  pi.  suff.  -aria.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Entozoa,  of  the  order 
Ccelelmintha,  and  family  Nematoidea.  The 
body  is  filiform,  very  long,  and  nearly  uni- 
form ;  head  not  distinct  from  the  body  ;  moutli 
round  or  triangular,  naked  or  with  papillte : 
it  is  white,  yeliowish.  or  red.  They  are  most 
commonly  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and 
between  the  peritoneal  folds  of  mammalia  and 
birds,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  latter,  sometimes 
in  the  sub-cntaneous  cellular  tissue.  Species 
are  also  met  with  in  reptiles,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects. Filaria  medinensis  is  the  Hair-  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  is  common  in  hot  cli- 
mates, but  the  countries  where  it  most  abounds 
are  Arabia,  Upj>er  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
Guinea.  Its  habitat  may  be  roughly  described 
as  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  the  Old  World. 
(Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

fil-a-ri  -a-dse.  f fl-a-ri'-i-daB,  s.  -pi,  [Mod. 
Lat.  filaria;  Lat.  feiu.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfB.] 

Ziiol. :  A  family  of  parasitic  thread-like 
worms,  of  which  Filaria  is  the  type. 

il-at'-er-y,  5.     [O.   Fr.  filatere,   from   Lat. 
''hylacterinm ;  Gr.  •f.vAax'njptof  (p/w/a/jftrioji).] 
jihylactery  (q.v.). 


l-a-tor-^,  *.     [Lat.  fiUim  =  a  thread.]    A 
ach'ine  for  forming  or  spinning  threads. 

fl'-a-tiire,  s.    [Lat.  filmi  =  a  thread.] 

1.  The    act    of  forming  or  spinning  into 
threads. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons. 

3.  A  filatory  (qv.). 

4.  An  establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

*fil'-a-zer,  s.     [Filacer.] 

f  n  bert.  *  phil-i-berd,  *  phll-i-bert. 
fil  berd,  *  fil-berde,  ^  jyi-berde,  *  ftrl- 
byrde,  s.  [A  word  uf  duulitful  origin.  Ac- 
cording to  Skeat  it  is  named  after  St.  Phili- 
bert,  whose  feast  is  on  August  22  (O.S.). 
According  to  Wedgwood  the  word  \sfill  beard, 
"because  the  nut  just  fills  the  cup  made  by 
the  beards  of  the  calyx.  In  German  the 
filbert  is  called  Lambert's  nuss  —  Lambert's 
nut :  St.  Lambert's  day  being  on  Sept.  17.] 
Tlie  nut  or  fruit  of  the  cultivated  hazel,  Cory- 
lus  avellana.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  con- 
taining a  kerne'  which  has  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily,  and  very  agreeable  taste. 

"The  Lime  is  fit.  and  filberdt  waxen  ripe.' 

Brownr  :  .'<hfphfyrfs  Pipe. 


filbert-shaped »  u.     of  an  oval  shape, 
like  a  lillnrrt. 

fllbert-tree,  '  filberd-tro,  •  fyiberd- 

tre,  *■.    Tiic  hfLz.'i  (q.v.). 

■■  IIcc  mtirui.  i\  /i/lberdtre."—  iVright  :  Vol.  o/  Vocab., 


fil9h,  v.t.  &  L  [From  fill  (cf.  talk  from  tell, 
stalk  from  steal,  where  k  is  a  formative  addi- 
tion). Fit  represents  Mid.  Eng.  feleii  =  to 
hide;  Icel.  fcUi;  Goth,  filhan ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
/elaiuin  (Skeal).'} 

A.  Trans.  :  To  steal,  especially  things  of 
small  value  ;  t'>  pilfer. 

"  HU  pilfered  jiowder  lu  yon  uook  he  huards, 
Aud  the/Uched  lead  th«  cbui-cii'a  roof  atlbrds.' 

HcoU :  The  Poacher, 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  thieve,  to  steal,  to  pilfer, 

"  Tlie  champion  robbeth  by  niglit. 
And  prowleth  a,ad  fiteheCh  by  dnie." 

Ttumcr  :  Hittbaiidry. 

''fil9h,  s.  [Filch,  v.\  That  which  is  filched, 
or  stolen. 

"  Thus  we  throw  up  our  uab-cheata  flrat  for  Joy, 
And  tbsu  o\xx  filches." 

lieatinu  *  Flet. :  Beggar's  Bvsh.  ill  L 

filch'-er,  s.  [Eng.  filch;  -er.]  One  who  fi^lches ; 
a  petty  tliief ;  a  pilferer. 

fil9li'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Filch,  v.] 

A.  it  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particlp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  pilfering 
or  tliieving. 

"  With  hie  continiiall  aud  immeaaiirable  filchiTig."^ 
P.  UoUand:  Plinie.  vol.  L.  p.  251." 

fil9h'-mg-ly,  (wiy.  [Ens.  filching  ;  -ly.]  '"  a 
tliieving,  pilfering  manner;  by  I'ilferiug ;  like 
a  petty  thief. 

*  f  Ud-ale,  *  f  ilk-ale.  s.  [A.S.  fillen  =  to 
fill,  aud  ale.]  An  ale  feast.  An  old  extortion 
by  which  oiticers  of  the  forests  aud  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  comxielled  people  to  supply  them 
with  liquor.  It  was  prohibited  by  the  Carta 
de  foresta. 

file  (1),  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  fikt.  ^  a 
string  of  things,  from  h&t.  filum  =  a  thread.] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit. :  A  thread,  or  string. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  string,  line,  or  piece  of  wire  on  which 
papers  are  strung,  in  order  for  preservation 
and  convenience  of  reference. 

■*  Rither  it  Is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file  with  the 
duku'a  own  letters  iu  my  tent.'  —^hakesp.  :  Atl'a  Well 
That  Endt  Well,  iv.  3. 

*  (2)  A  thread,  as  of  discourse  ;  the  course  of 
thought  or  nanation. 

'■  Dorothea  did  not  interrupt  thejtto  of  her  history." 
~SheUon  :  Don  (Quixote,  iv.  1. 

(3)  The  papers  or  other  documents  strung 
on  a  file ;  a  collection  of  pa})ers  arranged  in 
order  of  date  or  subject  for  the  sake  of  ready 
reference  :  as,  a,  file  of  newspapers. 

*  (4)  A  catalogue,  list,  roll,  or  series. 

"Tlie  jile  of  heroick  ix)eta  ia  very  short."— i)ryrf*tt .' 
Ditcoune  on  £pick  Poetry. 

*(b)  A  rank,  series,  or  class. 

"  The  petitions  being  thus  jtrepaied,  do  you  continu- 
ally set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  ]xjni3e  those,  and 
tlifii  rank  them  into  several  files,  according  to  the 
subject  matters."— Bacon. 

*  (ti)  A  crowd,  a  body. 

"  A  fite  of  hoyi  behind.* 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VIII.,  v.  4. 
II.  Military : 

1.  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  the 
other  from  front  to  rear ;  hence  used  for  the 
number  of  men  making  up  the  depth  of  a 
batt;ilion  or  squadron. 

2.  Two  soldiers. 

■'  The  Colonel  had  called  for  a  file  with  loaded 
muskets." — M<tcavZay :  UUf.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

1  (1)  On  file  :  In  orderly  and  systematic  pre- 
servation. 

(2)  Rank  and  file: 

^filit. :  All  the  privates  and  corporals  of  a 
regiment  who  take  their  places  in  the  ranks, 
and  are  arranged  in  files.  x\U  other  non-com- 
missioned ofhcers  take  part  in  the  third,  or 
supernumerary  rank,  and  do  not  come  under 
this  denomination. 

"  For  what  had  he  to  with  laurels  ? 
He  waa  only  one  of  the  ra7ik  and  file.' 

Lover:  TTie SoJdtgr. 

(3)  File-leader,  *  file-lead  : 
Military : 

(a)  The  soldier  placed  in  front  of  a  file. 


*  (&)  A  captain  of  a  troop. 

"  "The  wiuii!  gfiuli;  imcui^Hcly,' HUMWered  Dalgettj; 
'  ritt-riiatter  Hljjulfyiug  literally  file-UatUr.'"—Hcott: 
Lcjf-nd  of  MunlroM.  ch.  li. 

(4)  File-marching : 

Milit. :  Tlie  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  ao 
that  tlie  front  and  rear  rank  march  side  by  side. 

file  (2),  s.     [A,S.  fml;   cogn.   with  Dut.  vijl; 
Dan.  fiil;  Hvf.  fil ;  O.  H.  Gct.  filiala,  fi^aUi ; 
Ger. /eik;  Russ.  juia.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"They  had  a  file  for  the  mattocks  and  for  the 
colters,  and  for  the  forks  luid  fur  the  axes.  Nnd  to 
sharpen  tho  goads."—!  &i7u.  xili.  2L 

2.  FignrcUively : 

(1)  Any  means  uaed  to  polish,  smoothen,  or 
refine. 

"  Through  the  ffMiknesa  of  my  hardy  style. 
Mock  the  Dic«  touches  of  the  critic  s/if«." 

Akemide  :  hk.  U. ,  ode  L 

(2)  Smooth,  polished  style. 

*'  And  were  it  not  III  fitting  for  this  file. 
To   sing    of   bills   and    wuoda  utongst    warrea   and 
kui^hta"  Spensir:  0/  .VuCabUitie   viL  5. 

II.  Mach.  :  A  steel  instrument  for  abrading 
or  smoothing  surfaces,  and  having  raised 
cutting  edges(teeth)  made  by  the  indentations 
of  a  chisel.  Files  are  ranked  acconling  to 
shape,  size,  and  fineness  of  cut.  A  doul.ile- 
cut  file  is  one  having  two  sets  of  teeth  crossing 
obliquely ;  a  single-cut,  or  float  file,  is  one 
having  but  one  row  of  teeth.  The  sculptor's 
file  is  known  as  a  riffler,  and  is  curved  in 
various  forms. 

file-blank,  s.  A  piece  of  soft  steel,  shaped 
and  grouufi  ready  for  cutting,  to  form  a  tile. 

file-carrier,  s.  A  tool-holder,  like  the 
stuck  of  a  lianie-saw,  and  used  to  mount  a 
file  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  saw. 

file-Chisel,  s.    A  chisel  used  for  cutting 

files. 

file-cleaner,  s.  A  scratch-brush  of  wire  ; 
a  thin  bntss  edge  which  acts  as  a  rake  ;  a 
card  such  as  is  used  iu  carding  cotton.  To  re- 
move wood,  dip  the  file  in  hot  water  to  swell 
the  wood.  It  is  then  removed  by  a  hard 
brush  ;  tlie  warmth  evaporates  the  moisture. 

file-cutter,  s.    A  cutter  or  maker  of  files. 


file-cutting,  s 

files. 


The  act  or  art  of  cutting 


File-ciitting  machine :  A  machine  by  which 
files  are  cut  automatically. 

file-fish,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  name  given  to  the  Balistidae,  a 
family  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  Plec- 
tognathi,  from  the  toothed  chai-acter  of  tiue 


FILE-FISH. 

dorsal  spine.  These  fishes  are  generally  of 
rather  small  size.  They  inhabit  the  tropical 
seas,  and  are  often  adorned  with  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  They  are  indiflerent  as  food, 
aud  ai-e  said  to  be  poisonous  at  certain  seasoue, 
from  feeding  on  the  coral  polypes.     [Balistes, 

BALiSTlDyT-:.] 

file-grinding,  s.  The  act  or  art  of  sur- 
facing file-blanks  (q.v.). 

File-grindtJig  machine:  A  machine  for  sur- 
facing forged  or  rolled  file-blauks  to  bring 
them  to  form  previous  to  cutting. 

file-sharpening,  s.  A  process  by  which 
a  new  edi;-j  is  given  to  files  by  the  Sand-blast 
(q.v.)  wilhuut  forging  and  re-cutting. 

file-Shell,  s. 

Conchol.  :  A  bivalve  mollusc  of  the  genns 
Pholas. 

file-stripper,  5.  A  machine  in  which  a 
worn-out  file,  after  being  softened  by  heat  and 
slow  cooling,  is  smoothed  to  prepare  it  for 
being  re-cut. 


boil,  h^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9CII.  chorus,  ^hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,    ph  =1 
-<slan,  -tian  =  shgoi.     -tion,  'Sion  =  shun :  -tlon,  *slon  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    ^ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b$l,  d^L 
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file  (3),  s.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  vile  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  vile,  wretched,  mean,  contemptilile 
fbllow. 

"Yltauanced  he  tbat/t/f  untiUea  faire  thing,  " 

llobert  de  Srunru,  p.  287. 

2.  A  Bhrewd,  artful,  or  cunning  person. 
(Slang.) 

file  (1).  v.t.  &  i,    [File  (1),  s.] 
A*  Transitive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  place  or  string  upon  a  file  :  as,  To  file 
papers  ;  to  arrange  papers  in  or(l*^r,  endorsing 
the  title,  date,  &c.,  of  each  on  tlie  back. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative 
body  by  presenting  the  proper  papers  in  a 
regular  way  :  as.  To  file  a  petition  or  bill. 

"  Aiiaiiplicatlon  to ;U« petitions  in  liquidation  made 
on  the  previous  day  had  been  adjourned. '—/JaUy  Trie- 
ffraph,  Aug.  27,  1883. 

IL  Law :  To  place  upon  the  files  or  among 
the  records  of  a  court ;  to  note  upon  a  paper 
the  fact  and  date  of  its  reception  in  court. 

B.  Intransiiive : 

I.  Lit.:  To  march  in  a  file  or  line,  not 
abreast,  but  one  by  one. 

"  All  ran  down  without  order  or  ceremony,  'till  wo 
drew  up  in  good  order,  and  filed  off.*  —Tatler- 

*IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  move  in  order  and  succession. 

"  Did  all  the  grosser  atoms  at  the  call 
Of  thance  rtieoff  to  form  the  iioud'rousball. 
And  undetermined  into  order  fall  t" 

Btackmore:  Cr«alion.  bk   L 

2.  To  march  or  move  in  a  line ;  to  keep 
pace. 

"  Hy  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  deslraa. 
Yet  JlUd  with  my  abilities." 

Shaketp. :  Henry  VIII..  Hi.  2. 

me  (2J,  "fyien,  *fyiin,  v.t.  [File  (2),  s.; 
O.  H.  Ger.  /Hon;  M.  H.  Ger.  viUn ;  Dut. 
vijlen ;  Sw.  .ftia  ;  Dan.  ^^e.] 

L  Lit. :  To  rub  smooth  or  down  with  a  file; 
to  polish  or  cut  away  with  a  file. 

"  Wm  titverfile  yet  half  so  well  yflied 
Tojlts  a;U«forany  smithes  en  Lent." 

W]/aU  :  Tht  Abated  Lover  tetth  his  Fblff. 

*  n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  make  smooth  or  polished  ;  to  polish  ; 
to  rertne. 

■'  His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  jteremptory,  his 
tongue  fiied.  and  his  eye  ambitious." — tihaketp. :  Loee'i 
Labourt  Lott,  v.  1. 

2.  To  cut  away  or  off. 

"  They  which  would  file  away  most  from  the  lante- 
neas  of  that  olfer,  do  in  more  sparing  times  acknow- 
ledge little  leas."— flootcr  .■  KtxUi.  pdity. 

•file  (3),  v.t.  [A.S./ytort,  from/ii;=foul(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  dirty,  to  defile,  to  pollute ;  to  disgrace, 
to  degrade,  to  sully. 

"A  word  that  I  abhor  tojW«  my  lips  with." 

Tourneur :  Revenger't  Tragedie. 

2.  To  infect ;  to  diffuse  contagion. 

■'  Gif  thair  war  any  persounis,  that  had  na  gndls  to 
find  thame  self,  put  turth  of  ony  towue,  thay  of  the 
tuwn  aould  flttd  Ihame,  and  not  lat  thame  pas  away 
frae  the  )iliu:e,  that  thay  war  deput«  to  remaue,  to/yte 
the  couutrie  about  thame  V'—Actt  Jot.  II.,  1455,  c  63 
led.  1566). 

IL  Scots  Law: 

1.  To  caluminate  ;  to  accuse. 

*'  If  they  had  been  permitted,  were  ready  to  file,  by 
their  delation,  sundry  gentli^wumfU,  and  others  of 
iaihion.'—FoitntiiinhaU:  Dvcistont,  L  14. 

2.  To  find  guilty  ;  to  pronounce  guilty. 

"  Gif  ante  man  Is  fyl^d  or  condemned  of  that  crime, 
his  judgement  and  puiiislimeut  of  his  liie  and  llmme 
dei>ends  only  vikiu  the  Kinoes  benehte  and  gude  will" 
—Reg.  ifuj..  B.  iv.,  c  1,  5  S. 

*  file-mot.  *  phUe-mot.  s.  [A  corruption 
of  Fr.  feuille-iHorte  =  a  dead  leaf.]  A  brown 
or  yellowish-brown  colour  ;  the  colour  of  a 
faded  leaf.    [Feuillemort.] 

"The  colours  you  ought  to  wish  for  are  blue  or 
ftUmoC,  turned  up  with  re<i."—Suri/t:  Advice  to  Ser- 
vantt, 

fSl'-er,  5.  [Eng.  file  (2),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
files ;  one  who  uses  a  file  in  cutting  and 
jMalishing  metals,  &c 

tile^f  s.  pi.  [FiLB  (2),  5.]  A  familiar  term 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  South  of  England 
for  the  striated  and  tuberculated  spines  of 
Cidaris. 

•fll-et,   .■^.      [FlLLCT.] 

•  file-wort,  s.    [Eng.jfT^,  and  worf^ 

Bot.  :  A  plant,  Filngo  minima. 

fll'-i-al,  a.     (As  if  from  a  Lat.  filinli.%   from 


filius  —  a  son  ;  filia  =  a  daughter ;  Fr.,  8p.,  it 
Port. filial:  Italfiliale.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter  ;  be- 
coming or  befitting  a  child  iu  relation  to  his 
parents. 

"  That  struggle  otfiliatdixty  with  coujugal  airectlou." 
—ilacauUiy :  nUC-  Eng..  ch-  xvl. 

*  2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  son. 

"  Thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke." 

Milton:  P.  I..  vL  722. 

*  f a-i-ai'-I-tj^,  s.  [¥.n^.  filial;  -Uy.\  ITie 
state  or  condition  of  being  a  son.     {Ash.) 

*  fll'-i-al-ly»  o/iv.  [V.ix^.  filial;  -ly.\  In  a 
lilial  in'aiiner  ;  in  a  manner  befitting  a  child. 

"  There  Is  no  servant  of  God  but  feares  fiHaliy." — 
lilMhop  UaU      Worket:  A  Holy  f'an^gyrirJi, 

*  fil'-i-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  filial;  -ness.]  The 
relation  of  a  sun.     (Ask.) 

"fil-l-ate,  v.t.    [Affiliate.] 

1.  To  adupt  as  a  child  ;  to  establish  a  filia- 
tion between  ;  to  connect  as  by  descent. 

"The  three  kings  of  Cologne  wtrt  filiated  upon  her" 
~Southey  ■  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcL 

2.  To  attribute,  to  a^isign. 

*'  No  one  can  hesitate  at  filiating  them  upon  the 
Ipsisaimus  Luther.'— Sou^A^v     The  Doctor,  oh.  ccxxxl. 

*  f  U-i-a'-tlon,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat  filiatio, 

from  Lat.  filius  =  a  son  ;  filia  =  a  daughter  ; 
Sp.filiacion  ;  lta.\.  filiaziojie.] 

1.  The  relation  of  a  son  or  child  to  his 
father  ;  the  correlative  of  paternity. 

"  The  relation  of  paternity  Atid  filiation  between  the 
first  afllllate  and  seeoud  t>enion  ...  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  deuoiuinatiun  tlirifof,  must  needs  beet«mal. 
— Hale  :  Origin  of  Majikiitd- 

2.  The  fixing  of  a  bastard  child  upon  some 
one  as  its  father ;  affiliation. 

ffl'-i-beg,   S.      [FlLLIBEO.J 

fil'-i-'bils-ter,  s.  [Sp.,  from  filihoU,  fiUbote 
—  a  fast-sailing  vessel,  from  Eng.  fiyboat;  Dut. 
vlieboot.  In  Fr.  filibu^tier.]  Originally  one  of 
a  number  of  buccaneers,  who  infested  the 
West  Indian  seas,  preying  on  the  Spanish 
commerce  with  South  America  ;  now  applied 
to  any  lawless  military  adventurer,  especially 
one  in  quest  of  plunder ;  a  freebooter,  a 
pirate.  Applied  more  especially  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lopez  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba  in 
1851,  and  to  those  of  William  Walker,  who, 
after  various  military  enterprises  in  Central 
America,  was  taken  and  shot  on  Sept.  12,  1860. 

t  fil'-i-bus-ter,  v.i.  [Filibosteb,  s.]  To 
act  as  a  filibuster  or  freebooter. 

•fU'-if-bUS-ter-i^ni,  s.  [Eng.  filibuster; 
-ism.]  The  act  of  filibustering ;  buccaneering, 
freebooting. 

fil'-I-cal,  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis),  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Filiees  or  Ferns  :  as,  the  Filical  Alliance. 
(Lindley.) 

fU-i-ca'-lea,  s.  pi.  [FYom  Lat  filix  (genit. 
filicis)  =  a  ftrn.  and  m.  &  f.  pL  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot.  :  An  alliance  of  Acrogens,  containing 
the  Ferns  (q.v.). 

fil'-i-^e^,  s.  pi.  (Lat.,  nora.  pi.  of^Z£x  =  a 
fern.] 

Bot.:  The  scientific  name  of  the  Feru  order 
or  alliance.  It  was  used  by  Linnsus,  Jussieu, 
&c.,  and  is  still  often  employed,  as  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  who  calls  it  an  order,  and  in- 
cludes under  it  as  tribes  the  different  tji>es  of 
Ferns,  made  by  Lindley  orders  ia  his  Filical 
Alliance.    [Fern.] 

f  i-li9'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis)  =  a  fern ; 
•ic.] 

Cfiem. :  Prepared  fW)m  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to  any  of  the  Filiees. 


filiclo  acid,  f 


OH 


Chem. :  CmHisOs,  orC6H3^(C4H70).  The 
^O(C4H70) 
dibutyric  ether  of  phoroglucin,  C6H3(OH)3. 
Filicic  acid  occurs  in  the  root  of  Aspidinm 
filix.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  as  crystalline 
powder,  which  melts  at  101°.  Fused  witli 
potash  it  yields  phoroglucin  and  butyrate  of 
potassium. 

f  iE-li5'-i-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  fiUx  (genit.  filicis)  ~ 
a  fern,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.]  Ha\ing  the 
shape  or  appearance  of  a  fern  ;  Hlicoid. 


ni'-i-9itc,  s.  [Lat./^ix(genit.^itcw)=afem, 
and  Eng.  suff'.  -ite.]  A  fossil  feru  or  lllicoid 
plant. 

ra'-i-o6)d.  a.  &  8.     [LAt.  filix  (geuiU  filicis)  = 

a  feni,  and  Gr.  tUo^  (eidos)  ~  appearance.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  the  ajtpearance  of  a 
fern  ;  feni-like  ;  liliciform.  (Applied  toplanU 
recent  or  fossil,  which  resemble  or  partake  ot 
the  nature  of  the  fem-tribe.) 

B.  Assubet. :  A  plant  having  the  appearanca 
of  a  fern. 

t  fIl-i-c$i'-dS-flB,  5.  pL    [lAt  filix  (genit 
filicis)  =  a  feni,  and  Cir.  elSos  (eidos)  =  form 
appearance.] 
Palceobot.  :  Fem-like  plants. 

t  f  il-i-c6l'-0-gj^.  s.  [Lat.  filix  (genit.  filicis) 
=  a  fern,  and  (jr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.l 
The  study  of  ferns. 

*  fX-li'-S-t^,   8.      [LAt.filUis  =  A    son.]     The 

relation  of  a  son  to  his  father ;  sonship  ;  filia- 
tion.    (J.  S.  Mill:  Logic,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ii.,  §  7.) 

"  fll-if '-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  filum  =  'd  thread, 
/ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oils.]  Bear- 
ing or  producing  threads. 

fil'-i-fonn,  a.  [Lat.  fiZtm,  =  a  thread,  and 
forma  =  form,  appearance  ;  Fr.  &  Sii.fili/oTTnt.} 
Having  the  form  of  a  thread;  long,  slender, 
round,  and  equally  thick  throughout. 

flllform-apparatiiB,  s.   The  name  given 

by  Schachtto  a  shining  mass  constituting  part 
of  the  embryonic  vesicles  in  an  ovule. 

fll'i-for'-iiii-a,  s.  j)i.  (Eng.  filiform,  and 
Lat.  adj.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  sections  of  Crusta- 
ceans into  which  the  order  La:modipoda  is 
divided.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  long 
thread-like  body  and  slender  legs.     (Ovalxa.) 

*fll'-i-grane.'*fa'-i~gralii,  «•  &  «•    ISp. 

filigrana,  from_/?ia  =  a  ruw,  and  grano  =  grain, 
texture  ;  Lat.  filum  ^  a  thread,  and  granum 
=  a  grain  ;  Ital.  ^^iyrana;  Vr.filigraru.]  The 
same  as  Fiuoree  (q.v.). 

"  The  crowu  otfiUffrane    ' 
Suspended  from  the  low-arched  portaL' 

Longfellow  :  Blind  Girl  qT  Caatel  CuilU,  lit 

*  f il  -i-graned,  *  fll'-i-grained,  a.    [Eng. 

fiLigran(e) ;  -ed.]  The  same  as  Filiqreed 
(q.v.). 

f D'-i-gree,  s.  &  a.     [A  corrupt,  of  filigrane 

(q.v.y 

A.  As  suhst.  :  Ornamental  work,  executed 
in  fine  gold  or  silver  wire,  plaited  and  formed 
by  soldering  into  the  fonns  of  delicate  ara- 
besques and  flowers ;  having  the  minute  beauty 
of  lace  in  some  carefully-executed  specimens. 
(Fairholt.) 

B.  .<<s  od;.;  Pertaining  to  filigree;  composed 
of  work  in  filigree  ;  resembling  filigree. 

"  The  church  of  our  ancestors  shot  up  into  spirea, 
towers,  pinnacles,  and  fiiiffreo  vork.'^Swinbitrne: 
TrateU  in  ^paiti,  let.  «. 

filigree -glass,  s. 

Glwis  Manuf. :  One  of  the  kinds  of  orna- 
mental glass  for  which  Venice  was  formerly 
celebrated,  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been 
recently  revived.  Small  filigree  canes  of  white 
aud  coloured  enamels  are  drawn,  whetted  off 
the  required  lengths,  arranged  in  clusters  in  a 
cylindiical  mould  of  the  required  shape,  and 
then  fused  together  by  heat.  The  canes  are 
then  aggregated  by  flint  glass  at  a  welding 
heat,  and  the  mass  twisted  if  a  spiral  orna- 
ment be  desired.  Vases  or  other  objects  are 
made  of  ornamental  masses  of  this  glass,  blown 
in  the  usual  manner. 

f  ll-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     (File  (2),  f.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partinp.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  cutting  down,  or 
polishing  with  a  file. 

2.  (PI.) :  The  fine  fragments  cut  or  rubbed 
off  by  the  act  of  filing. 

■'  In  a  day  or  two  the  exposed  filintit  had  gained  b 
fine  Lihiish-green  colour." — Boyle  :   H'orks,  L  Cl^ 

filing-block,  s.  A  block  of  apple,  pear, 
or  box-wood,  gripped  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice,  aii.l 
having  grooves  of  varying  depth  in  which 
small  rods,  bars,  or  wires  may  be  laid  to  be 
filed. 


f&te,  f9,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go.  pdt; 
or.  wore,  wpu;  worlc,  whd.  s6n ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  ^nlte.  cur.  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fllipendiilous— fillet 
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flline-maclilne, «. 

1.  A  machine  used  in  the  mint  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  coin  plaiichets,  when  above  the 
standard.  Tlie  pieces  are  laid  parallel  in  a 
trough,  and  their  edges  rest  upon  a  cylindri- 
cal tile,  wliereby  a  poi-tiou  of  metal  is  removed, 
the  pieces  rotating  as  the  work  proceeds,  in 
order  that  their  circular  shape  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired. 

2.  A  machine  in  which  a  file  is  mounted 
as  a  jig-saw  ;  or  to  reciprocate  in  a  manner 
similar  to  tl»at  of  a  file  in  the  liands  of  a  work- 
man. 

filings-separator,  s.  A  machine  in 
wliieh  filings  nf  iron  and  copper  are  separated 
by  exposure  to  magnets,  which  are  brouglit 
Into  contact  with  all  the  particles,  and 
select,  retain,  and  remove  the  iron  particles 
from  those  of  brass  and  copjier,  so  that  tlie 
latt«r  may  be  used  for  re-melting. 

fU-i-pen'-du-loUS,  a.  [Lat,  filum  (genit. 
fili)  ~  a  thread,  and  Eng.  pendulous  (qv.).  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Hanging  or  suspended  by  a 
thread. 

2.  Bot. :  Seemingly  suspended  by  or  strung 
upon  a  thread  ;  applied  to  tuberous  swellings 
in  th>?  middle  or  at  the  extremities  of  slender 
thread-like  rootlets. 

f  Il-i-t&n'-nio,  «.  [Lat.  Jilix  (genit.  Jilicis)  = 
ft  fern,  and  Eng.  tayinic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

fllltannlo-^old.  •■:. 

Chem.  :  An  acid  obtained  from  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  root  of  AspUliuni  Fiiix,  by 
first  removing  the  resin  by  ether,  and  then 
adding  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  HoS.  It  is  hygroscopic,  giving 
an  olive-green  solution  on  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride,  which  is  turned  violet  on  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  Its  solution, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  de- 
posits dark-red  flocks  of  Filix  red,  CaoHjgOig- 
{Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

CQ-i-te'-lSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  filum  (genit.  fili)  =  a 
thread,  and  tela  =  a  web.] 

Eiilom.  :  A  tribe  of  spiders  noted  for  the 
construction  of  their  webs. 

mi,  *fiUe,  *flll-en,  *  AiU-en,  *ftille,  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  fyllan,  fullian,  from  fill  =  full  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vullen ;  Icel.  fulla ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  &  Goth,  fulljan ;  Dan.  Jylde  ;  Sw.  fylU; 
Qer.Julkn;  O.  Fria.  ^(//to.J 

A.  TTansitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  put,  pour,  or  place  in  till  no  more 
can  be  admitted  ;  to  make  full ;  to  occupy  the 
whole  capacity  of. 

"  Fill  the  cup,  and  fl,U  the  can." 

Tennyson  :  Vision  t^Sin,  96. 

(2)  To  pervade  or  occupy  the  whole  of. 

"  I  Rm  -who  fill 
Infinitude,  Dor  Tacuous  the  space." 

MUton:  P.  L..  tIL  188. 

(3)  To  occupy  all  the  available  space  of  ;  to 
erowd. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  satisfy ;  to  glut ;  to  content  physi- 
cally. 

"Whence  should  we  have  bo  much  biea^l  in  the  wil- 
demeas.  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitudef  "— JfaffAew 
IV.  83. 

(2)  To  satisfy,  to  content  mentally  ;  to  cor- 
respond to  the  desires  of. 

"  Nothing  but  the  supreme  and  absolute  Infinite 
oan  adequately  Jiil  and  sUDerabundantly  satiefy  the  in- 
finite desires  of  intelligent  beings."— CTiej/na,  (Johnson. ) 

(3)  To  possess  or  completely  occupy  the 
mind  of. 

"  He  with  his  consorted  Eve 
The  story  heard  attentive,  and  wa.<)ji/?«d 
With  adutiratiou  and  deep  muse  to  hear." 

Milton :  P.  L..  viL  60. 

(4)  To  stock  or  store  jtbunduntly. 

"  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and;MI  the  waters  in  the 
■ea,"— Generis  i.  22. 

(5)  To  cause  to  be  filled  or  crowded  :  as,  A 
good  preacher ^iZs  a  church. 

(6)  To  occupy. 

**  You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to//f  his  grave  in  quiet." 

Shakes/j. :   Winter  b  Tale.  Iv.  8. 

(7)  To  cause  to  resound. 

"Home  when  she  came  her  secret  woe  she  vents, 
Axid/UU  the  palace  with  her  loud  laments." 

Dryden  :  Homer  ;  fliad  vi. 


(5)  To  overrun  completely. 

■■  The  Syrians  filled  the  country."—!  Kingi  XX.  27. 

(9)  To  press  and  dilate  on  all  sides  :  as,  The 
v/'md  fills  the  sails. 

(10)  To  supply  with  au  incumbent,  or  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of:  as,  To_/ifia  vacancy 
in  an  office. 

{11)  To  possess,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  ; 
to  hold  and  occupy  :  as,  lofill  an  office. 

*  (12)  To  complete  ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  bring 
to  an  end  ;  to  fulfill. 

"  Hyse  dayes  were/ultfc."  Bavelok,  3H. 

*  (13)  To  fulfil,  to  accomplish  the  demands 
or  requirements  of. 

"  Luue/i*H«;ft  the  \ai,ve."—Ancren  Riwle,  p.  386. 

*  (14)  To  fulfil  or  discharge  ;  to  carry  out. 

"  That  commandment  al  for  to  fille  " 

Metrical  Bomilica,  p.  xx. 

11.  Naut.  :  To  brace  back  the  sails  so  that 
the  wind  may  bear  upon  them  and  dilate  them. 
B,  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  become  or  grow  full :  as,  The  room ^ZM. 

2.  To  become  distended. 

3.  To  be  satisfied,  contented,  or  glutted. 

"  And,  glutton-like,  she  feeds,  yet  never  fitleth." 

Shaketp.:   VenuM  i  Adonia,  U6. 

4.  To  poxu-  out  liquor  for  drink  ;  to  give  to 
drink. 

"  FiU,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup." 

Shakesp.  .-  JuHu4  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

5.  To  satisfy,  to  satiate. 

"  Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filUng."— 
Bacon:  Natural  tlistory.    \Johnton.) 

C  In  Special  phrases  : 

1.  To  fill  i?i :  To  insert,  so  as  to  fill  a 
vacancy  :  as,  He  filled  in  the  figures. 

2.  To  fill  out: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  cause  to  become  distended 
or  full ;  to  distend,  to  extend. 

(2)  IntraJisitive : 

(a)  To  become  distended,  dilated,  or  extended. 

(6)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

3.  To  fill  up  : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  fill  or  occupy  completely. 

"  fHope]  poura  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind." 
Pope:  Essay  on  Man,  iv.  8M. 

(&)  To  occupy  a  vacant  space  by  bulk. 

"There  would  not  be  altogether  so  much  water  re- 
quired for  the  Innd  as  for  the  sea,  to  raise  them  to  an 
equ^il  height,  because  mountain!*  Aud  hills  would  fiU 
up  part  of  that  npace  upon  the  land,  and  so  make  less 
water  requisite."— Bumrt  ;  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

(c)  To  supply,  to  discharge. 

"When  the  several  trades  and  profeasinns  are  sup- 
plied, you  will  rtnd  most  of  those  that  are  proper  for 
war  absolutely  necessary  for  fiUht;/  u/i  the  latwrious 
part  of  life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the 
nttti<iu.~ — Addison  :  On  the  War. 

(d)  To  occupy,  to  engage,  to  employ. 

"  As  far.  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
"Twiitt  this  and  supper.      Shakeap. :  Macbeth,  iii,  1. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  become  or  grow  full. 

*■  Neither  the  Palus  Meotis.  nor  the  Euxine,  nor  any 
other  seas  fill  up,  or  by  degrees  grow  shallower"— 
Woodirard.    [Johnson.) 

(h)  To  pour  out  liquor  for  drink. 

*  fill-belly, "  fil-bellie,  s.  Extravagance 
in  eating  ;  gluttony. 

'*  Hilbaok  and  fil-bellie  biteth  as  euil.' 

Tu&ser :  Husbandry,  ch.  x.,  st.  40. 

fill  (1),  s.    (Fill,  i'.]    As  much  as  will  produce 
complete  satisfaction  or  satiety  ;  a  full  supply. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 
Tempting  so  nigh,  to  eat  and  pluck  my  fill. 


I  spared  not." 


Milton  :  P.  L..  \x.  595. 


f ni  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  thill  (q.v.),J  The 
shaft  or  thill  of  a  cart. 

"  Well  put  you  la  the  fill^." —Shakesp.  :  Troiliu  <fr 
Cresxida,  iii.  2. 

fill-horse,  5.     The  horse  which  goes  in 
the  shafts  ;  a  thill-liorse. 

fil'-la-grree,  s.  &  a.    [Filigree.] 

fill'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  fill,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  fills  or  makes  anything  full. 

"  They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fillers  always  at  work."— Mortimer :  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  which  serves  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  or  gap, 

" 'Tls  a  meer  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  In  the  hexa- 
meter, and  connect  the  preface  to  the  work  of  Virgil." 
— Dry  den  :  Yirffil;  .Jineid.  (Dedic.) 

fiU'-er  m,  s.  [Eng.  fill  (2).  s. ;  -er.]  The 
horse  which  goes  in  th3  shafts  ;  a  fill-horse  or 
thill-horse. 


fil'  let,  'fel-ett,  -fll-et,  "fil-ete.^.    [Pr. 
nut,   dinuii.  of   /il  ~  a.  thread  ;    I>at.  filum: 
Uli.  filete;  lta\.  fitetto.y 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  band  of  metal,  linen,  or  ribbon  worn 
round  the  head. 

"  A  golden  fillet  binds  his  awful  l.rows." 

iiryden  ,    Virgil ;   .Kneld  Iv.  213, 

2.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  thij^h  :  applied 
most  commonly  to  veal. 

"TaMe  fitetes  of  porke.  and  half   horn  rosL"— /.f6« 
Cure  Cocorum,  p.  81. 

3.  Portions  of  moat  or  fish  removed  fron^ 
the  bone  and  served  either  flat  or  rolled  toge- 
ther and  tied  round.  The  term  is  specially 
applied  to  the  under-cut  of  the  »irloin  of 
beef,  served  whole  or  cut  into  steaks,  and  to 
slices  of  flat-fish  removed  from  the  bone. 

"  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  It.  L 
IL   Technically: 

1.  Anatomy  : 

(1)  A  collection  of  fibres  passing  upwards 
from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord, 
embracing  the  olivary  nucleus,  above  which 
they  are  again  collected  and  joined  by  other 
fibres  arising  from  the  nucleus  so  as  to  form 
the  olivary  fasciculus.  The  whole  then  ascends 
through  the  pons  and  at  the  side  of  the  cere- 
bral peduncle. 

(2)  A  similar  bundle  of  fibres  in  the  corpu* 
callosum.     (Quain.) 

2.  Architecture  : 

(I)  A  small  flat  face  or  oand,  used  princi- 
pally between  mouldings   to  separate  them 


fi-om  each  other  in  classical  architecture  :  In 
the  Gothic,  Early  English,  or  Decorated  styles 
of  architecture,  it  is  also  used  upon  larger 
mouldings  and  shafts. 

"  Thtir  fillets  shall  be  of  silver." — Exodut  xxvii.  10. 

(2)  The  projection  between  the  flutes  of  a 
column. 

3.  Bookbinding:  A  rolling  tool  which  has  a 
plain  line,  lines,  or  band  ;  difl'ering  in  this 
respect  from  the  ornamental  rolls. 

4.  Carding  :  A  strip  of  card-cloth.  A  strip 
of  leather  furnislied  with  the  bent  wire  teeth 
peculiar  to  carding-engines. 

5.  Carpentry : 

(1)  A  square  moulding,  frequently  forming 
an  upper  finish  or  corona  ;  a  band  or  listel. 

(2)  A  strip  nailed  to  a  wall  or  partition  to 
support  a  shelf. 

(3)  A  stop  for  room  or  closet  doors  to  close 
against. 

(4)  A  strip  inserted  into  the  angle  formed  by 
two  boards  or  surfaces. 

6.  Dairy  :  A  perforated  curb  to  confine  the 
curds  in  making  cheese. 

7.  Die-sinking  :  A  ribbon  of  metal  of  gauged 
proportions  fed  to  the  machine  which  punches 
out  the  planchets  for  coin- 
ing. I 

8.  Gilding:  A  band  "f 
gold-leaf  onapicture-franie 
or  elsewhere. 

9.  Her. :  A  kind  of  orle 
or  bordure,  containing  only 
the  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  breadth  of  the  common 
bordure.  It  runs  quite 
round  near  the  edge,  as  the  FiLLEr. 
lace  over  a  cloak.     It  is 

supposed  to  be  drawn  inwards,  and  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  field. 

10.  Mack. :  The  thread  of  a  screw. 


boil.  \>6^i  p6^t,  j6^1;  c^t,  ^ell.  chorus,  9liiii,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
Hilan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dek 
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fillet— filtering 


11.  Manage:  Tho  loiiia  of  a  horse,  bugiimins 
at  the  place  where  the  hinder  iturt  of  the 
saddle  rests. 

12.  Ordnaiux:  A  ring  on  the  muzzle  or 
cascabel  of  a  gun. 

13.  I'rivHng :  A  rule  with  broad  or  broad 
and  iiurruw  lines,  iiriucipally  uaed  as  a  border. 

flllet-gutter,  s. 

Jrrli.  :  A  sln]iin<f  gutter  with  a  lear-board 
and  Idlct  thereuu  to  divert  tho  water. 

fillet-plane,  s. 

C<irp.  :  A  moulding-iilape  for  dressing  a  flUct 
or  square  bead, 

fXl'-iet,  v.t.    [Fillet,  s.] 

1,  To  bind  with  a  (illet  or  bandage. 

2.  To  adorn  with  (llluts. 

"  H«  m;ide  hooks  for  the  pHIara.  and  overLiid  their 
ohaplterB.  imd  filfeltcd  thciu.'—Ezodut  xxxviiL  its. 

fH'-Iett-ihg,  jrr.  par.,  a.,  <te  s.     (Fillet,  v.] 
A.  >S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  ot0'.  .•  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  niaterial  of  which  llUets  are  made. 

2.  Fillets,  collectively. 

fn-li-beg,  fil'-y-beg,  phn-U-beg, 
phil'-a-beg,  s.  (Gael,  filhmdhheg  =  little 
plaid  :  jWicadh  =  a  plait,  a  plaid,  and  beg  = 
little.]    The  same  as  Kilt  (q  v.). 

•fil'-li-biis-ter,  s.    [Filibuster.] 

fni'-ing.  pr.  par.,  a.,&s.     [Fill,  ij.] 

A,  Aii  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Occupying  the  whole  space  or  capacity. 

2.  Calculated  to  satisfy,  till,  or  satiate  :  as, 
KjUliiig  food. 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  full ;  the 
state  or  process  of  becoming  tilled. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Civil  Engin. ;  An  embankment  of  stone, 
gravel,  earth,  &.G.,  to  make  a  raised  bed  for  a 
Toad,  railroad  track,  or  cauaL  An  artificial 
elevated  way. 

2.  Dent.  Surg. :  A  stopping  for  decayed  or 
carious  teeth. 

3.  Nantieal  : 

(1)  A  slip  of  wood  forming  a  part  of  a  built 
structure,  such  as  a  made  mast ;  or  a  piece 
inserted  to  till  a  defect. 

(2)  The  covering  of  a  pile,  below  water,  with 
broad-headed  nails,  to  exclude  Teredo  navali^. 
[Teredo.] 

4.  SJiipbuild. :  Pieces  or  composition  titted 
in  between  the  frames  of  the  hold,  to  water- 
tight tlie  vessel,  to  resist  compression,  and  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  dirt,  bilge-water,  and 
vermin.  Blocks  of  wood,  bricks,  mortar, 
cement,  and  asphalte,  have  been  used. 

5.  Weaving  :  The  weft-thread  which  fills  uj) 
the  waTp,  being  introduced  by  the  shuttle  and 
beaten  up  by  the  batten  or  lathe.  Also 
known  as  the  Woof,  Shoot,  or  Tram, 

filling-engine,  s. 

Silk-vwch-  :  A  machine  in  which  waste  and 
floss  silk  from  tlie  regular  silk-machiner>-  is 
disentangled,  and  the  tibres  laid  parallel.  The 
silk,  previously  hackled,  is  fed  between  rollers 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of 
moving  combs.  It  tiien  passes  to  the  drawing- 
frame,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  further 
process  of  a  substantially  similar  character. 
Fnun  the  drawing  -  frame  it  passes  to  the 
scutclier,  and  thence  to  the  cutting-engine, 
which  cuts  it  into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter.  The  staple  is  then  cleansed,  dried, 
and  eventually  carded  and  doubled,  drawn 
and  si>un,  like  cotton. 

filling -in,  s.  The  act  of  filling  up  a 
TEcancyorbiankby  the  insertion  of  words,  &c. 

Filling-in  pieces : 

Carp. :  Timbers  occuiTing  in  partitions, 
groins,  and  roofs  of  less  length  than  those 
with  which  they  range ;  as  the  jack-rafters 
next  a  hip,  and  the  short  rafters  filled  in  the 
Bide  of  a  roof  next  the  chimney-shaft. 

filling-pile.  s. 

Hydr.  Engin. :  A  backing  or  retaining-pilo 
In  a  colTer-dam. 


filling-post,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  middle  post  in  a  wooden  frame. 

filling-timbers,  s.  pi. 

Shipbnild.  :  'I'liose  tiiuberb  i)laced  between 
the  frames  to  fill  up. 

fil'-lip,  v.t.     [A  variant  of^i/>  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  spring,  or  motion  ;  to  strike 
in  any  way. 

"  If  1  do.  JllUp  uic  wltli  a  three-mitti  beetlt." 

SnaKap. :  Z  Uanry  I  v..  L  2. 

2.  Pig. :  To  urge  or  drive  forward ;  to  incite, 
to  encourage. 

"  Wltb   good    «ndfluonr  fillip   n&ture   (orwarda."— 
}yUion  :  Arttt  »/  Lugifco,  to.  In, 

fil'-lip,  "fil-ip,  8.     [Fillip,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  shari>,  sudden  blow  or  stroke 
with  the  finger  ;  any  smart  bhtw. 

•■  Let  them  look  never  so  demurely,  one  fl.aip  chokea 
theva."— Ford :  Lovc't  Sacrifice.  L  1. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  serves  to  rouse, 
enliven,  or  excite  :  as,  a.  fillip  to  one's  courage. 

fil  lip-een',  phil-U-pe'-na,  s.  [Ger.  viel- 
(td)dien  =  much-loved.]  A  '  small  present. 
When  a  person  eating  nuts  finds  one  with  a 
double  keniel,  he  oi  she  gives  it  to  one  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  the  individual  who,  at  the 
next  meeting,  llrst  utters  the  word  fillipeen  is 
entitled  to  a  present  from  the  other. 

f  il'-lis-ter, «.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Larpentry : 

X.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge  of  a  sash- 
bar,  to  hold  the  glass  and  the  putty. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet.  The  varie- 
ties are  known  as  side-fillisters  and  sash- 
tillisters.  The  former  is  regulated  for  depth 
by  a  movable  stop. 

fil'-ly,  *fll-lie,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  foal  (q.v.)-] 

1.  Literally: 

*  1.  A  young  liorse  of  either  sex.    {Tusser,) 

2.  A  young  mare  ;  a  female  foal. 

"A  young  m.nre-colt  or  filly,  breaking  by  chance 
from  other  marea. "— .Vor(ft  /  Plutarch,  p.  W7. 

11.  Fig. :  A  young,  lively  girl. 

"  My  first  wife 
Which  was  indeed  a  fury  to  t\i'n  filly." 

Beanm.  £  J-'leC.  :    It'omuwa  /'rize,  L  2. 

filly-foal,  s.     A  female  foal ;  a  filly. 

"  Neigliing  in  likeness  of  ttfiU/z/oal." 
Shatcesp.  :  Midsummer  Si'jhi't  Ih-eam,  li.  L 

film,  *  fyime,  s.     (A.S.  Jilvi,  from  0.  Fris. 
film,  found  only  in  the  diniin.^i7neji«=  akin  ; 
cogn.  with  Eng. /«?i=  a  skin.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  thin  pellicle  or  skin. 

"  Dull  the  fiZm  aluQg  his  dim  eye  grew." 

Byron ,  Lara,  11. 

2.  A  fine  thread  or  filament,  as  of  a  cobweb. 

"  I  quiescent  watched 
Tbe  sooty /Km*  that  play  upon  tlie  bius." 

Cowper :  Tatk,  iv.  291.  292. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  thin,  slight  covering  or  veil. 

"  If  our  underatAuding  have  &,fiJm  of  iKDorance  over 
'\l."—MiUon:  Hrformation  in  England,  bk-  L 

"film,  V.t.  &  i.      [FtLM,  S.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  cover  with  a  film  or  thin 
skin  or  pellicle. 

'■  It  will  but  akin  &a&^hn  the  ulcerous  place." 
Shakeip. :  BamM,  lii.  4. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  as  with  a 
film. 

"  straight  her  eyeballs ^?m«i  with  hi^irror." 

A'  is.  Broutning. 

* f U'-mi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  filmy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  st-ite  of  being  filmy. 

t  f  il'-my,  a.  [Eng.  film  ;  -y.]  Composed  of 
thin  membranes,  filaments,  or  pellicles. 

*'  lucessaut  thence  she  di'aws  the  filmy  twine," 
fVett:  Triump/cs  o/ Vie  Ot/ut. 

filmy-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  English  book-name  of  the  fern- 
genns  Ilymenophylluni  (q.v.).  One  of  the 
most  common  species,  H.  tnnbridgense,  is  very 
widely  distributed,  being  found  iu  Europe, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zea- 
land. There  are  many  other  species.  These 
plants  srow  in  very  wet  places,  often  m  the 
spray  of  waterfalls.  Their  filmy  foliage,  satu- 
rated w  ith  water,  is  peculiarly  translucent. 

filmy-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  The  siune  as  Filmy-fern  (q.T.).  (Lou- 
don.) 


f  il'-d-plume,  *.  [Lat.  Jilum  =  a  thread,  ptuma 

—  a  feather.] 

Ornith. :  A  long,  elender,  and  flexible 
feather,  consisting  of  a  delicate  sbatt,  having 
a  few  bands  at  the  tip,  or  else  entirely  deuti- 
tute  of  vanes. 

ff-Iose,  a.    [Lat.  Jilum  =  a  thread.] 

Bot.,  Zool,  c&c.  ;  Ending  in  a  thread-Uktt 
process. 

ni-o-^elle,  s.  [Fr.]  Floss  silk  ;  ferret ;  gro 
gram  yaiu  or  thread. 

fU -ter  (I),  '  fil-tre.  a.  [Fr.  fiUre,  from  Low 
Lat.  Jiltrum,  ftUrum  =  felt.]    (Filter,  r.] 

*  1.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one  end  ia 
dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  defecated,  and 
the  other  hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  to  that  the  liquor  drips  from  it. 

2,  A  vessel,  chamber,  or  reservoir  through 
which  water  or  other  liquid  is  passed  to  arrest 
matters  mechanically  suspended  therein.  TTie 
idea  does  not  necessarily  include  specific 
chemical  action,  though  doubtless  animal  and 
vegetable  charcoal  have  a  faculty  for  absorb- 
ing gases  and  deleterious  and  effete  matter, 
especially  organic. 

"  There  reiaaUied  In  the  fiUrn  »  powder  of  a  very 
deep  and  lovely  colour."— /yoy/o     Workt.  L  366. 

3.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  apparatus 
for  aiTesting  dust,  steel-filings,  smoke,  Ac.,  in 
the  air  breathed.  A  filter  recommended  by 
Professor  Tyndall  consists  of  a  cylinder  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  two  inches  or  more  in 
diauieter.  Its  interior  contains,  at  the  top,  a 
layer  of  ootton-wool  which  has  been  moistened 
Willi  glycerine,  then  a  layer  of  dry  cotton- 
wool, then  a  layer  of  charcoal,  then  cotton- 
wool, with  wire  gauze  covers  at  both  ends, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  mouth-piece  so  shaped 
as  to  fit  closely  over  the  mouth  of  the  wearer. 
By  drawing  the  breath  through  this  instru- 
ment, the  most  dense  smoke  may  be  entered 
with  impunity. 

filter-bed,  s. 

]l\itn-irorIcs  :  A  settling  pond  whose  bottom 
is  a  filter.  It  may  consist  of  a  reservoir  five 
feet  deep,  with  a  paved  bottom  ct)vered  with 
open-jointed  tubular  drains  leadiug  into  a 
central  conduit.  The  drains  are  covered  with 
a  layer  of  gravel,  and  a  top  layer  of  sand. 
The  water  is  delivered  upon  the  surface  uni- 
formly, and  tbe  rate  of  sulisidence  is  about 
six  inches  an  hour.  The  more  rapid  the  rate 
(otjier  things  being  equal)  the  less  effective  is 
the  operation. 

filter-faucet,  s  a  faucet  having  a  cham- 
ber containing  sand,  sponge,  or  other  material 
to  arrest  impurities  in  water. 

fil'-ter  (1),  *fil-tre,  v.t.  &,  i.  [Fr.  fiUrer  =  to 
strain  through  felt;  from  Low  J^at.  Jiltrum, 
feltrum  —  felt ;  from  O.  H.  Ger.  JiU:  Dut.  vilt 
=  felt.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  strain,  purify,  or  defecate  a 
liquid  by  passing  or  allowing  it  to  percolate 
through  a  filter,  so  as  to  arrest  all  feculent 
matter.     Sometimes  followed  by  of. 

"  Bages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  U>  filter  qfh  crystal  draug-bt  " 

Cifujpcr :  Talk.  ii.  506,  WT. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  percolate  or  pass  through  a 

filter. 

^fil-ter  (2),  s.    [Philter,] 

f il'-ter-ing, ?w.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Filter,  ».] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Serving  to  filter  ;  capable  of  or 
fitted  for  the  filtering  of  liquids. 

C.  As  ffubst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  purify- 
ing liquids  by  passing  them  through  a  filter  ; 
filtration. 

filtering-bag,  s.  A  bag  of  fine  flannel, 
of  a  conical  shape,  used  for  filtering  coarse 
liquids. 

filtering-basin,  s. 

Hydr.  Engin.  :  The  chamber  in  which  the 
water  from  tlie  reservoir  of  water-works  is 
rei^eived  and  filtered  previous  to  entering  the 
mains. 

filtering-cup,  s.  a  pneumatic  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  force  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

fllteringHinnel,  s.  A  glass  or  other 
funnel   made   with  slight  flutes  or  channels 


f&tc.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  tall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  well.  work.  who.  son;   mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    ce,  oo  =  e;    ey  =  a.     qu^kw. 


filth— flnableness 
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down  the  lower  parts  of  the  sides.  When  used, 
it  is  lined  with  liltoiinginiiier.  fulded  and 
louM'ly  put  in.  Tlie  channela  allow  the  liqtii<l 
to  flow  more  freely  than  in  a  funnel  of  a 
smooth  surface. 

filtering-hydrant,  s.  One  which  sub- 
jects the  water  fiom  tlu^  service-pipe  and 
niain  to  the  action  of  a  material  to  arrest  mud. 

filtering-paper,  s.  A  bibulous,  unsized 
paper,  thick  and  woolly  in  textui'e,  used  for 
filtering  solutions  in  the  pharmacy  or  labora- 
tory. Swedish  filtering-paper  is  thinner  and 
of  superior  quality. 

filtering -press,  s.  A  press  ia  which  the 
passage  of  a  liquid  through  a  body  of  filtering 
material  is  expedited  by  pressure  applied 
thereto.     A  pressure-filter. 

filtering-stone,  s.  A  porous  stone,  such 
■3  sandstone,  through  which  water  is  filtered. 

filtering-tank,  s.  The  same  as  Filter- 
iNO-BASiN  (q.v.). 

tnth,  '  felthe,  *  filthe,  •  ftUthe.  *  velthe, 

8.  IA.«.  /(/;<i/i  (properly  fyldlai).  Formed  by 
vowel  change  of  u  to  t?,  and  by  adding  the  suff. 
dhu  to  the  adj.  /tti  =  foul;  cogn.  with  O.  H. 
Ger. /uiitZa=filth,  from  Jul,  vul=fou\.  (Skeat.) 
Dut.  vuilte.] 

I.  Lit. :  Anything  filthy,  dirty,  or  foul ;  any- 
thing which  fouls  or  defiles  ;  dirt. 

"Ou  one  Bide  ol  which  wft3  the  link  and  and  filth  of 
all  the  houae."—!itTi/pc:  Memoriait :  <2.  ifary  (an.  1654.) 

II.  Figuratively  .- 

1.  A  filthy,  foul,  or  loathsome  creature  or 

animal. 

"Ill  that  abbeye  na  entretlie  not  no  flye  ne  todea  ne 
•wt«B,  1IM  auchs  foule,  voiiyiuouae  beatea,  ne  lyzs  uo 
Beea.  For  there  were  wont  to  ben  nianvBuche  manera 
of  jilthex.  that  the  monkeo  were  in  wille  to  leve  the 
jihue. "— J/u it«<ieci/'«,  p.  (^1- 

*  2.  A  vile  fellow. 

■*'  Leafc  that  toMle  felthe  acbold  have  ben  found  there." 
William  of  Palerne.  2,641. 

3.  Anything  which  defiles  or  pollutes  tlie 
moral  character ;  a  corruption,  a  defilement, 
a  pollution. 

"'  with  water  of  baptym  fro  felthe  wesah  na  cleene." 
Luil'jate :  Minor  Poeina,  p.  234. 

4.  Filthy,  low,  or  obscene  language. 

•  f  ilth'-hed.   *  filth-hcde,    *  filth  heed. 
*fulth-hede,  s.     (Eng.  jlUk;  -A€d  =  hood.) 

I.  Lit.  :  Filthiness  ;  dirt,  filth. 
•'Lothsomplette  and  filthedo  of  'ti[od6."~Bainpole  : 

P.  C,  p.  14iNote). 

II.  Figiiraiively : 

1.  That  which  defiles  morally ;  sin,  un- 
clean n  ess. 

"  JMiiwliB  in  to  nrnwiia  worchlnge  JUthhede,'  — 
Wyclife :  liomam.  i.  27. 

2.  That  which  should  be  kept  private  ;  the 
privy  parts. 

"  The  nuhheed  of  thi  fader  and  the  fiUkheed  ol  thl 
moder  tnou  Bhalt  not  d\acoveT."—Wycliffe:  Levitictit 
xviii.  7. 

filth'-i-l3?',    ddv.      [Eng.  filthy;    -ly.]      In  a 
filthy,  dirty,  or  foul  manner  ;  foully,  nastily. 

•■  For  hut  and  palace  show  like  ftlthilij  : 
The  dln^  deub-ena  are  reired  in  dirt. " 

Byron:  CJiilUe  Harold,  i.  17. 

nith'-i-ness,    *  filth-1-nesse,    s.     [Eng. 

filthy  ;  -ncss.  ] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  stiite  of  being  filthy,  foul, 
or  dirty  ;  foulness,  dirtiness. 

"  Men  of  virtue  suppresaed  It,  lest  their  Bhining 
should  discover  the  others'  filthineu."  —  Syditey  : 
Arcadia. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  foul,  or  dirty  ;  filth. 

"The  very  filthiness  vt  Pandora's  box." 

Dryden  :  OciUh  of  Lord  Hastings,  54. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  filthy  or  foul  ; 
pollution  in  action,  thought,  or  language. 

"CSeanaed  by  him  from  all  filthiness  of  fleab  and 
epirit"— fforjie;  On  the  Psalms.  Pa.  Ixxvi. 

lUth'-y,  a.     [Eng.  filth ;  -y.] 
1.  Nasty,  dirty,  foul,  unclean. 

"  It  Amelia  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup." 

Lonafellow  :  liolde-^  Legend,  11. 

3.  Polluting  or  defiling  morally. 

5.  Obscene,  coarse,  low. 

"  Aa  all  atories  are  not  proper  Bubjecta  for  an  epick 
poeui  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  they  for  a  noble 
picture  :  the  subjett-i  both  of  the  one  and  of  tlie  "ther 
ought  to  liave  nothing  of  humoral,  low.  or  filthy  in 
\hem"—Dry(ien:  Jinfretnoy. 

4.  Polluted,  defiled ;  morally  impure  or 
unclean  ;  obscene. 


*  f  il'-trato,  V.  t.  or  i.  [Low  Lat.  filtratus,  pa. 
par.  of  _/i?(ro  =  to  filter.)  [Filter,  v.]  To 
filter,  to  strain;  to  purify  or  defecate  by  fil- 
tration. 

"The  extract  obtained  by  the  former  operation, 
burnt  to  itaheA,  aud  tho'e  asliea  liolled  In  water  and 
mtrateU.  yield  a  tlery  6a,\t."— A  rbuChiwt :  Un  AltTuents. 

fil'-trate,  s.     [Filtrate,  v.]      Any  liqui'l 
wliiLh  has  ])assed  through  a  filter. 

fi[l-tra'-tion,  s.  [Filtrate,  v.]  The  act  or 
process  of  filtering  or  defecating  liquids  by 
passing  them  through  a  filter  ;  the  niechaniCEil 
separation  of  solid  substances  fiom  a  liquid 
in  which  they  exist,  by  filtering  or  percolation 
through  a  filter. 

"  We  took  then  common  nitre,  and  having,  by  the 
usual  way  of  Bolutiori,  fiU>-<if,iori,  and  coagulation, 
reduced  it  Into  crystals,  we  put  fmir  ounces  of  this 
purirted  nitre  into  a  atrong  new  crucilfle."~fioy?p, 

fi'-liim  (pi.  fi'-la),  s.  [Lat.  —  a  thread  of 
anything  woven.] 

AtuiL  :  A  threa'1-like  process.  Thus  the 
filum  terminale  nf  the  spinal  cord  is  its  central 
ligament.     (Quain.) 

fim'-aah-ing,$.  [Etym.  doubtful.  :  prob.from 
hHt.fivms  =dung.]  The  dung  of  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  ;  fumets. 

fim'-ble,  a.  &  s.     [A  corrupt,  ot/eviale  (q.v.)-] 

A.  As  adj. :  Female. 

B.  As  subst.  :  The  same  as  Fimble-hemp 
(q.v.). 

"  Good  flax  and  good  hemp,  for  to  have  of  her  own. 
In  May  a  good  nouaewife  will  see  it  bo  auwn  ; 
And  afterwanU  trim  it,  to  serve  aa  a  need  ; 
The^m6;«  to  spin,  and  the  carle  for  her  aeed  " 

Ihumer :  Huibandrie. 

fimble-hemp,  s. 

Bot. :  The  female  plant  of  Cannabis  sativa 
is  now  so  called,  though  the  name  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  male  plant. 

fim'-bri-a  (pi.  f im'-bri-ae),  s.    [Lat.,  =  a 

fringe.] 
I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fringe. 
IL  Technically : 

1,  Anatomy : 

(1)  Gen.:  Anything  resembling  a  fringe. 

(2)  Spec.  £  PI.  :  The  radiated  fringes  of  the 
Fallopian  tube. 

2.  Bot.  :  An  elastic  toothed  membrane  situ- 
ated beneath  the  operculum  of  any  of  the  urn 
mosses  (Bryacese). 

fim'-bri-ate,  a.    [L&t.  fimbriae  =  a  fringe.] 
Bvt.  :  Fringed  ;  having  a  fringe  or  border. 

f im' -  bri  -  ate,   v.t.      [Fimbriate,    a.]      To 

fringe,  to  hem. 

f  im'-bri-a-ted,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fimbriate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  vrtb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  Fringed. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Fimbriate  (q.v.). 

"  The  margin  ia  either  entire,  or  divided  into  lobea 
or  teeth.  Tueae  teeth  sometiniea  form  a  regular  fringe 
round  the  luaryiii.  and  the  petal  becomes  fimtiriuted." 
— Balfour  :  Botany,  §  372. 

2.  Her.  :  Ornamented,  as  an  ordinary,  with 
a  narrow  border  or  hem  of  another  tincture, 

3.  Zool. :  Having  fimbriee  or  fringes. 

fimbriated  extremity,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  fringed  end  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.     [Fimbria.] 

fim'-bri-ar-to,  in  compos.     [Lat.  fimbriatua.] 

Fiinged. 

fimbriato-laciniate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  torn  aud  fringed  edges. 

f im -bri-cate,  fim'-bri-ca-ted,  a.  [Lat. 
fimbria  =  a  fringe.] 

Bot. :  Fringed  ;  irregularly  laciniated  at  the 
margin. 

f  im-bril-lif '-er~ous,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
fimhrilht,  diniin.  of  fimbHa  =  a  fringe  ;  and 
Lat.  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Bearing  numerous  little  fringes,  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  composites. 

fim-e-tar'-i-ous,  a.     [Lat.  fimet(um)  =  a 
dunghill  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ario«s.] 
Bot. :  Growing  on  or  amongst  dunghills. 

•  fin,  *  fyn.  a.    [Fine,  a.] 


find),  "  iyn.  *  fine,  j<.     [Fr.  fin,   from   Lat 

fiuia;  Sp.fin;  VviLJim;  Hid. fine. i 

1.  An  end  ;  ending. 

2,  Hatisfaction. 

•'  To  mak  the^»i  for  Bin. ' 

Sterrical  HomUUi.  p.  H, 

fin,  •  finne,  "  lynne,  s.    [A.S.  fin;   cogn. 
with  Uut.  vin;  tiw.  finn,/ena ;  O.  Hw.fina; 
Dut  finne;  hixi.  pinna.] 
X,  Ordinary  Ijifiguage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  .same  sense  as  II. 

"Tlio  tbat  baii/i/HTtffiandBcaliHeete  s*."—Wycliffe: 
Deal,  xiv,  U. 

2.  Figuratively : 

"  (1)  Anything  resembling  a  ttn. 

■"The^tmof  her  eyelids  look  mOBt  tempting  blue.*— 
J.  Webster.    { Webster.l 

(■2)  The  hand.    {Slang.) 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Comp.  Ajiat.  (PI):  The  organs  by  which 
locomotion  is  eficcted  in  a  fish.  As  a  rule 
they  consist  of  a  membrane  supjiorted  V)y  rays. 
Of  these  organs  the  two  pectoral  fins,  so  called 
from  being  situated  on  the  breast,  where  they 
are  just  behind  the  branchial  aperture,  are 
modifications  of  the  anterior  limbs  in  other 
vertebrata.  The  ventral  fins,  so  called  from 
being,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  the  belly,  corre- 
sjjond  to  the  hind  limbs  in  other  vertebrata. 
Often  there  are  also  one  or  more  dorsal  fins  on 
the  back,  two  anal  fins  near  the  anus,  whilat 
the  tail  is  technically  called  thecaudul  fin.  It 
ci>rresponds  to  the  tail  in  other  mammals.  Aa 
w;is  shown  by  Agassiz  and  Owen,  the  embry- 
onic character  in  recent  fins  existed  through  all 
the  lifetime  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Fishes. 
Tiie  term  fin  is  often  applied  also  to  the  pad- 
dles of  a  whale. 

2.  Carp. :  A  tongue  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  Conim. :  A  blade  of  whalebone. 

4.  Mach.  :  A  slip  inserted  longitudinally 
into  a  shaft  or  arbor,  and  left  projecting  so  aa 
to  form  a  guide  for  an  object  which  may  slip, 
thereon,  but  not  rotate  ;  a  spline  or  feather. 

5.  Mmilding  :  A  mark  or  ridge  left  in  casting 
at  the  junction  of  the  parts  of  the  mould. 


fin-back, 


[FiNNER.] 


fin-fish,  s.  A  sailor's .  name  for  some  ol 
the  Hn-bacUed  whales,  especially  for  the 
Northern  Rorqual,  or  Razor-backed  Whale 
(Bakenoptera  Boops). 

fin-foot,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  Heliomis,  a  genua 
of  South  American  and  Burmese  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Rallidffi  or  Rails. 

fin-footed,  a.  Palmipedous  ;  having  feet 
with  membiaiies  between  the  toes. 

"  It  is  described  like  flsaipedea.  or  birda  which  havs 
their  feet  or  claws  divided  ;  where&a  it  is  palmipeduns, 
ov  fin  footed,  like  swans  and  geese." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Brrours,  bk.  v.,  ch,  ii. 

fin-pike,  s. 

Palceont.  (PL) :  A  name  applied  to  the  Poly- 
pteri,  a  sub-family  of  Ganoid  fishes.     [Poly- 

PTBRI.] 

fin-scale,  s.  A  name  given  to  the  Rudd 
or  Red-eye,  a  fish  of  the  carp  kind. 

fin-Spine,  s. 

1.  A  spine-shaped  ray  in  the  fin  of  a  flsh. 

2.  (PL):  Aeanthopterygious  fishes.     [Acah 

THOPTERVGII.] 

fin-Spined,  a.  Having  spiny  fins  ;  aean- 
thopterygious. 

fin-toed,  a.  Palmated  ;  having  the  toea 
lobed  or  connected  by  a  membrane  ;  web- 
footed. 

"  Such  creaturea  as  are  whole  footed,  or  fin-toed — viz.. 
some  birds  and  quadrupeds,  are  uitui-ally  directed  t« 
go  into  the  water."— ffuy  ,■  On  the  Creation. 

fin,  V.t.  [Fm,  s.]  To  carve  or  cut  up,  aa  a 
chub. 

f  In'-a-ble  CI),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (1).  v. ;  -ab^e.) 
That  may  or  can  be  lined,  clarified,  or  refined. 

fin'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -able.] 
Adinittiug  of  a  fine  ;  deserving  or  liable  to  a 
fine  or  penalty. 

"  The  same  oSeuces  of  bunting  by  him  done  be 
against  the  king,  but  trespaase  finable." —BaxtaU  ■ 
Statutes.  Benry  til.,  ch.  7. 

*  f  in'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  finable  (2) ;  ■neas.'l 

Subjection  or  liability  to  a  fine.     (Ash.) 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus.  gliin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  escpect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-cmn,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  tlon,   $lon  =  zhun.    tlous,  -clous,  -slous  -  shas.    -ble.  -die.  <bc.  =  beU  del. 
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final— And 


f  in'-al,  *  fin-all.  '  fin-alle.  a.  [Fr.  Jiml, 
froiu  Lilt.  Jiiudis,  fnnii  finis  =  an  end  ;  Sp. 
A  Fori.  J'nial;  ltix\.  finale,] 

1.  Pertaining  to  tlie    end    or   conclusion ; 
ultimate,  Inst. 

"And  In  vain 
Till  final  (llMolutloii  wander  here.* 

Miltun     /•-  i„  lit  468. 

2.  Finishing,  conclusive,  decisive;  ending 

or  hiiiii^ing  to  an  end. 

"Henry  hul  neither  leisure  nor  o|iiioriuiiuy  U>  uu- 
4«rtake  l\i9  Jinal  couqucat."— Oawiw.'  On  /rtlwuL 

3.  Respecting  the  end,  motive,  or  purpose 
in  view  to  he  jjaineti. 


'  By  iU  Ki'ftvlty  nlr  nitei  the  water  iu  ninnpi,  and 

Tforiua  all  tbuae  feftta  which   former   iiliiliiBui)lieni 

attributed  to  a  jitiaf.  iiAiiielv.  nature's  Rbliorreiice  ut 


a  vacuity."— Aay  /  On  the  Creation, 
TI  Crabb  tlms  discriminates  between  final 
and  oniclvsivt :  "  Final  designates  sinijily  the 
circumstance  of  being  the  last :  conclusive  tlie 
mode  of  tinishing  or  coming  to  tlie  last :  a 
determination  is  final  which  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  no  other  ;  a  reasoning  is  conclusive  tliut 
puts  a  sto})  to  further  question.  The  final  is 
arbitrary  :  it  depends  upon  tlie  will  to  make 
it  so  or  not ;  the  conclusive  is  relative ;  it 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the  un- 
derstanding :  a  person  gives  a  final  answer  at 
option  ;  but  in  order  to  make  an  answer  con- 
clusive it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Syno7i.) 

final-cause,  5. 

Nat.  Phil. :  Tlie  final  end  or  aim  for  which 
anything  was  made.  Mai:y  Evulutionists  are 
against  the  acknowledgment  of  final  causes. 
[Teleolooy.] 

final-decree,  5. 

Law:  A  conclusive  detenninatlon  or  sen- 
tence of  a  court,  as  distinguished  from  an  in- 
terlocutory decree.    [Inteklocutory.] 

fi-na'-le.  s.    [Ital.]    [Final.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.:  The  last  part,  piece,  scene, 
or  action  in  any  performance  or  exhibition  ; 
the  last  piece  in  a  programme. 

"  It  WHS  ^irranged  that  .  .  ,  the  tiger  and  the  Xaza- 
reue  [should )  be  tne  gr^ind  ftnate." — Lj/tton:  Lait  Dnyi 
ttf  Pumpeii,  bk.  v.,  eh.  iL 

n.  Music : 

1.  The  last  movement  of  a  concerted  piece. 
Bonata,  or  symphony. 

2.  The  last  piece  of  an  act  of  an  opera. 
{Stainer  dt  Barrett.) 

fiu-Sl'-i-t]^,  s,     [h&t.  finalitas,  fromfinalU  — 
linal.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
final  ;  the  state  of  being  finally  and  com- 
pletely settled  or  arranged  ;  completeness. 

2.  Pkilos.  :  The  doctrine  of  final  causes  : 
that  is,  that  everything  exists  or  was  made 
for  a  determinate  cause. 

ti'-nal-lff  *  fy-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  final ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  Ultimately;  at  the  last;  iu  the  end  or 
conclusion. 

■■  With  th03© 
Whom  ptilvDct  finatli/  must  cfowzL" 

H.Uon:  Samson  AgonistM,  1,3M. 

2.  Lastly,  in  conclusion. 

"  PinaUy.  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  tha  Lord,  and 
Jn  the  i>ower  St  his  might," — Ef/hesiana  vL  10. 

3.  Completely  ;  without  or  beyond  recovery. 

"Not  any  house  of  noble  Fu^lish  in  Ireland  was 
utterly  destroyed,  ot  finally  rooted  oat."— Daviet :  On 
/relund. 

ti  -nange'  (1),  *  fi-nannce,  *  fy-nannce, 

'  fy~nanse,  5.  [Ft.  finance,  from  Low  Lat. 
fi,nancia  =  a  payment,  from  fino  =  to  pay  a 
fine  or  tax  ;  finis  =  a  payment,  a  final  settle- 
ment, from  finis  =  the  end  ;  Sp.  &.  Ital._^7winja.] 
*  1.  A  ransom,  a  payment. 

•"So  then  he  waa  put  to  his  fynaTue  to  pay  xxil. 
thousande  frankes  of  France,"— fl^mM-s  .■  Froisaart  : 
Orvnycle.  voL  i.,  ch.  cciL 

2.  {PI.)  The  income  or  revenue  of  a  state  ; 
the  funds  in  the  public  treasury. 

■■  All  the/Inancei  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown." 
—Bacon:  ojfice  o/ Altenatioru. 

3.  (PI.)  Private  income  or  resources.  (Col- 
ioquicU,) 

i.  The  science  or  system  of  public  revenue 
and  expenditure. 

"The  two  ]>riucipal  ministers  ot  finance,  therefore, 
became  enemies." — Vucaulity     Hist.  Eng..  ch,  xi, 

^  *  To  vuike  finance  :  (Fr.  fixire  finance). 
1.  To  raise  or  collect  money. 

"To  fortify,  mantene.  or  HUiiple  the  aald  James  In 
mahing  of  /ynanc*  or  vtherwafs."— ..4cr.  Dom.  Cone. 
p.  123. 


2.  To  make  a  composition  in  the  way  of 
paying  money. 

"  Becume  plege  &  borgh  to  our  Bouerane  turdls  Jus- 
tice for  finance  maid  for  the  said  Johne  Eklla  aud 
Thomas  Wallace  in  the  Juitlce  are  of  A.n,"~Act.  Oom. 
Cone  ,  a.  1488.  i<.  111. 

*fl-nan'9e  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fivifi),  a.;  -owce.] 
Fineness,  purity. 

"  Uii  hieneas  sail  than.  Ood  willing,  with  thv  avtss 
of  the  lordlj  wf  his  cuiisale.  uiak  a  sett  A  reuyle  [rule  | 
of  his  moneye.  balth  gold  A  eiluer.  of  the  wecht  ft 
finance  that  It  aall  halde."— .4cff  Jos.  III.,  a.  1478  (ed. 
1814).  p.  118, 

fi-n&n'^e,  v.l.  k  i.     [Finance  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans,  :  To  manage  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of;  as,  To  fimxnce  a  company. 
{Comm.  slang.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  manage  finaucial  operations ; 
to  meet  obligations  by  continual  borrowing. 

*  fi-n&n'~9eer,  s.    [Financier.] 

fi'n4n'-9i'al  (or  cial  as  Bhal),  a.     [Eng. 

fiaanc(e);  -lal,]  Of  or  ptrtaining  to  flnain-e 
or  public  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  having  t*j 
do  with  money  matters. 

"Trying  their  abilities  on  their  jStianciai  proceed- 
ings."— Burke:  French  /{evolution. 

fi-nan'-9i-al-lat,  s.  [Eng.  financial;  -ist.] 
One  skilled  in  financial  matters  ;  a  financier. 

fi-nSn'-9i-al-ly,a(lu.      [Eng.  financial;  4y.\ 

In  relation  to  finance  or  finances  ;   as  regards 

public  revenue  or  money  matters  generally. 

"I  cuusiiler,  therefore,  the  stopping  of  the  distillery, 

ceconumicHlly.^nancfd/f.'/.  commerciiilly  .  .  .  as  ,i  loea- 

surs  nithor  well  me'iut  than  well  considered."— flu rAre  ; 

Thoughts  *  DeUiiU  on  ScnrcUy. 

"  fi-n^'-clan  (clan  as  shan):,  9.  [Eng. 
fimmce  ;  -an.]     A  financier. 

fi-n^'-9ier,  s.    [Fr.j 

*  I,  One  who  collects,  receives,  and  manages 
the  public  revenue  ;  a  treasurer. 

2.  One  who  is  skilled  in  finance,  or  the 
pruiciples  and  system  of  public  revenue  ;  one 
who  understands  the  management  or  conduct 
of  money  matters,  and  the  raising  of  revenue 
by  imposts,  taxes,  &c. 

"  He  had  none  of  the  qiulitiee  of  a  financier." —1^ a. 
cnulay  :  BUt,  Eng.,  ch.  xy. 

3.  In  France:  A  receiver  or  farmer  of  the 
public  revenues. 

*  f i -  n^'- 9ier,  v.i.  [Financier,  a.]  To 
finance  ;  to  manage  money  matters. 

*  fin'-^r-ry,  s.     [Eng,  fine  (1),  v.  ;  -n/.] 

Iron-works :  The  second  forge  at  the  iron 
mills  ;  a  finery  (q.v.). 

*  fin'-a-tive,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fijiatus,  pa.  par.  of 
fino  =  to  pay  a  tax  ;  to  settle  finally.]  Final, 
decisive,  definite. 

finQli,  s.  [A.S.  fine;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vink ; 
Diiu.finke;  '^w.  fink  ;  Gar,  fink  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fincho ;  Wei.  pine.  Cf.  Gr.  o-jrtVo«,  a-rriyyo^, 
tnri^aispinos,  spinggos,  spizaX^  a  finch  ;  Prov. 
Eng.  pink,  spink.     {Skeat.)'} 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  Gen. :  A  popular  name  for  various  small 
birds;  many  of  them  belonging  to  the  family 
FringiUida  ('i.v.). 

(2)  Spec.  :  The  genus  Fringilla. 

2.  PL  :  The  family  Fringillidffi  (q.v.), 

finch-backed,  a.    Striped  or  spotted  on 

the  back,  as  cattle. 

Hn^hed,  a.  [Eng.  finch;  -ed.]  The  same  as 
Finch-backed  (q.v.), 

finc'-kle.  s.    [Finkle.] 

find,  *  find-en,  *  finde.  *  fynd,  *  fynde 

(pa,   t.  ^ fiiind,  *fond,fonnd,  */ounde.  * J'ovmd, 

*  fund,  pa.  \)a.T.*  fonden,  found,*  founden^*  fun, 

*  fund,  *  funden).  I'.t.  &  i.  [A.S.^ndaii  (pa.  t. 
/and.  Sonde,  funde,  pa.  par.  funden);  cogn. 
with  Dut.  viiulen :  Dan.  finde  ;  Sw.  &  Icel. 
finna ;  Goth,  finthan ;  O,  H.  Ger.  findan ; 
O.  Yns.  finda  ;  Ger.  ^nden;  O.  Sax.  jliidaa.] 

A.  TraTisitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  discover  or  recover  either  by  search- 
ing or  by  accident ;  to  obtain  by  searching  or 
seeking. 

"  In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shait. 
1  shot  hlH  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  .  .  . 
To  find  the  other  forth." 

Sh<ikesp.  :  tftrctMmt  <tf  Venice,  i  1. 


2.  To  meet  with  ;  to  come  upon  ;  to  fall  Ik 

with. 

"  You  may  go  through  eight  or  teu  etneta  wltboat 
findiw/  a  piilillc-huuse." — Ooldsmithi  Tha  Bee;  tfo.  i. 
On  Political  FrugalUy. 

3.  To  obtain  something  desired;  to  gaki ; 

to  win  ;  to  attain, 

"  H*  (lid  the  utmost  boundu  of  knowledgv  fttul.*' 
Cavity .  On  Vte  Death  uf  Sir  B.  Wotttm. 

4.  To  discover,  leani,  or  ascertain  by  expe- 
rience or  experiment :  as,  Water  ia  found  to 
be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

5.  To  perceive,  to  be  conscious  of;  to  az- 
perience, 

"  One  finds  a  pleueiire  not  unlike  that  of  travelliiM 
ouanold  Roman  way. "— /*£»;>«  ,-Z/o»7i*r;  OJyuey.  (Po» 
Bcnpt.) 

6.  To  feel. 

"  I  fifut  not  toyseU  disi>osed  to  steep. " 

Shake»p.  :  Teinpett,  VL  L 

7.  To  know  by  experience  :  as,  .Speak  of  A 
man  as  yon  find  him. 

8.  To  discover  or  detect  by  examination. 

"  I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  alL" — John  zviU.  t& 

*  9.  To  detect,  to  catch. 

"  I  have  now  found  thee."   Shaketp. :  AIV$  WtU,  U.  •. 

•  10.  To  think,  to  judge.    [II.  2.1 

"  Bring  ufl  what  she  a^y8.  and  what  you  find  ot  h«r." 
Shaketp.  :  Antony  A  Cleo/iaira,  v.  L 

11,  To  supply,  to  furnish  :  as,  To  find  money 
for  an  object. 

12.  To  provide  the  necessary  money  for ; 
to  pay  for  ;  to  meet  or  defray  the  expenses  ot. 

"  A  war  with  Spain  Is  like  to  be  lucratlT*.  If  we  go 
roundly  im  at  flnt ;  the  war  in  cuctintuuice  wUJ  find 
Iteelf."— /facon.-   tTar  urith  Spain. 

n.  Law : 

1.  To  ajjprove. 

"  If  the  grand  Jury  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  th* 
accusation,  they  then  indorse  upon  it  "a  true  bilL* 
Ttie  indictment  In  I  hen  said  to  hv  found."— fit ackttvn^i 
CommerU,,  bk.  iv„  ch.  23. 

2.  To  determine  ;  to  declare  by  verdict. 


3.  To  bring  in,  as  a  verdict ;  to  agree  upon. 

"  Tho  Jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  found  a  verdld 
for  the  plaintiff  for  £25  aa  damagw.  "— .Wandard, 
June  29,  18S3, 

B.  Intra-nsitlve : 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  To  discover  or  find  anything  by  search- 
ing or  seeking. 

"  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek  and  ye  shall 
find.'— Malt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  ascertain  by  inquiry  :  as,  I  cannot 
find  that  such  is  the  case. 

n.  Law:  To  declare  or  determine  an  issue 
of  fact ;  to  give  judgment  on  a  case  ;  to  find  a 
verdict. 

"  In  the  result,  the  Jury  found  tor  the  plaintiff  for 
the  amount  chi.iioed.-~ Duily  Telegraph,  Aug,  2S.  l&sa 

U  1.  To  find  one's  self: 

(1)  To  be  or  feel  as  regards  the  state  of 
health ;  to  fare  in  respect  of  ease  or  pain, 
health  or  sickness. 

'"Well,  Verdaut,*  said  Charles  lArkyns,  'how  ds 
yon  find  yourself  this  morning?'" — Cuthbert  Bedt^ 
Verdant  Qreen,  pt  i..  ch.  tILL 

(2)  To  provide  or  furnish  all  neces-iary  re- 
quirements of  life  for  oneself. 

2.  To  find  out: 

(1)  To  discover  by  searching  or  seeking  or 
enquiry. 

*■  Caufit  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  T  " — Job  xL  T, 

(2)  To  discover  the  meaning  of ;  to  unravel ; 
to  solve  ;  as,  To/)wi  out  a  riddle. 

(3)  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  attain  to  the  know- 
ledge of. 

"The  princiiial  part  of  painting  la  to  find  out.  and 
thoroughly  to  understand,  what  nature  has  made 
most  beautiful,"— /fry (Jcti. 

(4)  To  excogitate,  to  discover,  to  invent. 

"  A  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  to  find 
out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  nim."— 2Cftlwl. 
it  14. 

(5)  To  detect,  to  catch, 

"  When  you  find  him  our.  you  have  him  ever  after." 
Shitkesp,  :  AU't  Well  That  Ends  Well.  iii.  & 

3.  To  find  fault  with:  To  blame,  to  censure^ 
to  object  to. 

4.  To  find  iv^  To  provide  with :  as.  To  find 
a  person  in  clotiles,  board,  and  lodging,  &c. 

f^(l)Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to^Twl 
fault  with,  to  blame,  and  to  object  to:  "  Tofinti 
fault  unth  signifies  to  point  out  a  fault  either 
in  some  person  or  thing  :  to  blame  is  said  only 
of  the  person  :  object  is  applied  to  the  thing 
only:  we  fiiid  fault  with  a  person  for  his  be- 
haviour :  vfe  find  fault  with  our  seat,  our  con- 


f&te.  ^t,  fare,  amldat,  what,  f^ll,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pftt. 
or,  wore,  wglf .  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  u&ito,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw« 
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veyaiic*!,  and  the  like  :  we  blanie  a  person  for 
lii.s  temerity  or  liiri  improvidence  :  we  ohject  to 
a  measuie  that  is  proposed  ;  y/^  find  fault  with 
or  blame  that  which  h:is  been  doue  :  we  object 
to  tliat  which  is  to  be  done." 

('2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  find^ 
iofiiui  out,  to  dlscovtr,  to  espy,  and  to  ilescry  : 
"I'ofind  signifies  simply  to  cotne  within  sij^lit 
of  a  tiling,  whicli  is  tlie  geneml  idea  attiiclied 
to  all  these  terms  ;  they  vary,  however,  either 
in  tlio  mode  of  tlie  action  or  in  the  object 
Wliat  we  firul  may  become  visible  to  us  by 
accident,  but  what  v/tijiiui  out  is  the  result  of 
an  ertbrt.  We  may^JiJ  anything  as  we  pass 
along  in  the  streets  :  but  vfefiad  out  mistakes 
in  an  account  l)y  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we 
find  out  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in 
learning,  by  redoubling  oui  dibgence.  What 
i?  fouiul  may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves, 
but  is  visible  to  others.  What  is  disco- 
vered is  always  remote  and  unknown,  and 
when  discovered  is  something  new.  A  piece  of 
money  n;ay  he  found  lying  on  tlie  ground  ;  iiut 
*  mine  is  discovered  underground.  What  lias 
once  been  discovereil  caunot  be  dlscovend 
again  ;  but  what  is  fount!  may  be  many  times 
found.  Find  out  and  discover  ditfcr  jninci- 
pally  in  the  application  ;  the  former  being  ap- 
pliea  to  faniiliar,  and  the  latter  to  scientific 
objects:  scholars  ^ju/  out  what  they  have  to 
learn  ;  men  of  research  discover  wliat  escapes 
the  notice  oJ  others.  To  e^-py  is  a  species  of 
finding  out,  namely,  to  find  out  what  is  very 
secluded  or  retired  ;  and  descry  is  a  species  of 
discovering,  or  observing  at  a  distance,  or 
among  a  number  of  objects." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  hetween  to  find,  to 
discover,  and  to  invent :  "  To  find  uv  find  out  is 
said  of  tilings  which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms 
in  which  a  person  finds  them  ;  to  discover  is 
said  of  that  which  exists  in  an  entire  state  : 
invent  is  aaid  ot  that  which  is  new  made  or 
modelled.  The  merit  of  firuling  or  invoiting 
consists  in  newly  applying  or  modifying  tlie 
Diateriiils,  which  exist  separately;  the  metit 
of  discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obsta- 
cle!^ which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  leal 
nature  of  the  thing  ;  imagination  and  industry 
are  requisite  \.or  finding  or  inventing ;  acute- 
ness  and  peneti'atiun  foi  discovering.  A  person 
findi  reasons  for  justifying  himself :  he  dis- 
covers traits  of  a  bad  disposition  in  another. 
Cultivated  minds  fiiid  sources  of  amusement 
within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner^Ht/s  means 
ot  escape.  Many  traces  ot  a  universal  dehige 
have  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers 
the  nature  of  a  particular  disorder.  Find  is 
applicable  to  the  operative  arts  ;  invent  to  the 
mechanical  ;  discover  to  the  speculative.  We 
speak  of  finding  modes  forperfoimiug  actions, 
and  eflecting  purposes  ;  of  inventing  machines, 
instruments,  and  various  matters  of  use  or 
elegance  ;  of  discovering  the  operations  and 
laws  of  nature.  Thus  the  astronomer  dis- 
covers the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
means  of  the  telescope  which  has  been  in- 
vented."   {Crabb:  Eng- Syyurn.) 

/ind,  s.     [FiNP,  v.] 

1.  The  discovery  or  finding  of  anything 
valuable. 

2.  Anything  found  :  as,  a.  find  of  coins. 

"  Specimens  were  Among  the  find  of  coiua  ftt  High 
Wycombe  iu  U27.'  —  Eaaiu :  Coitu  ttf  the  Ancient 
Britons,  p.  78. 

*And'-a'ble(l),  a.  [Eng.find:-a.ble.]  Possible 
to  be  found  out  or  discovered  ;  discoverable. 

"  Such  persona  .  .  .  have  iiothmg  more  to  be  said  of 
them  findnhle  by  all  my  eiideavourB,"— /Wler .  Wor- 
thier, ch,  XXV, 

•  find'-a-ble  (2),  a.  {LBX.findo  =  to  cleave  ; 
Eng.  suff.  -able.]  Cleavable  ;  capable  of  being 
cleft  or  divided.    {Ash.) 

•  f  ind'- a  -  ble  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  fiTidahle{2); 
-U€ss.\     Capability  of  being  cleft. 

find'-er, "  fynd-er,  *  fyynd-are,  s.    [Eng. 

find ;  -er.] 

X,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  finds,  meets  with,  or  discovers 
anything  by  searcliing,  by  enquiry,  or  by 
accident. 

"  Fyyndar*  of  thjTige  lost  Inventor,  inventrix."— 
Prompt.  Purv. 

2.  One  who  discovers,  finds  out,  or  invents 
Anything  ;  a  discoverer,  an  inventor. 

"Beheldeth  me  thereof  nofytid4^." 

Aliaaunder,  4,794. 

IT,  Technically ; 

1.  Astron. :  A  small  telescope  fixed  to  the 


tube  of  a  larger  one,  the  axes  of  the  two  in- 
struments being  parallel.  The  fituier  has  a 
larj^er  Held  of  view  than  the  princii>al  instru- 
ment, and  its  purpose  is  to  find  an  object 
towards  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  the 
larger  telescope. 

"  2,  Customs :  An  officer  employed  to  search 
for  exciseable  goods  imported  or  exported 
without  payment  of  duty  ;  a  searcher. 

'^  find'-fault,  s.  [Eng.  find;  -fault.]  One 
who  is  given  to  finding  fault;  a  censorious, 
cavilling  person;  a  detractor. 

"The liberty  that  follows  ourplKces, atopa  the  mouth 
of  Skll  fintl/uuiU.'—S/ui/cesp.  .-  Uenrj/  V..  v.  2. 

*  find'-fault-m^,  a.  [Eng.  firuifavlt;  -ing.] 
Addicted  to  finding  fault;  censorious,  cavil- 
ling, captious. 

"Unquiet  bran^Iinga  and  fi nd faulting  qu^^rTela."— 
IVhitlofJi  :  Muniifrri  of  Oie  English. 

find'  -  ing,  *  fynd  -  Ing,  *  fynd-  ynge, 
•  fyynd-inge, '  fyynd-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a. 
&  $.     [Find,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  or  meeting  with; 
discovery. 

"  Fyyndi/nge  ol  thynge  lost.  Invencio,  repericio."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  The  act  of  discovering,  devising,  or  in- 
vesting; invention. 

•  3.  The  act  of  providing  or  furnishing  with 
necessary  requirements  ;  provision,  expense. 


4.  (PL):  The  tools  and  materials  which 
some  workmen  have  to  furnish  in  their  em- 
ployment. 

II.  Law: 

1.  The  act  of  returning  a  verdict  or  decision 
upon  H  csise. 

2.  The  verdict  or  decision  of  a  jury  upon 
any  case. 

finding-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  shoe- 
makers  tools  are  sold.     (Amer.) 

Findon  <pron.  Fin'-in),  s.  The  name  of  a 
fishing  village  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 

Flndon- haddock,  s.  A  species  of  smoke- 
dried  haddock,  cured  at  Findon,  near  Aber- 
deen. 

fin- dy.   •  fln-dlgh,   *  fun-die,  «.    [A.S. 

fyndiij,  fiiulig  —  wt-ighty.] 

1.  Heavy,  weighty,  fat,  rich,  well-stocked. 

"  A  cold  Miiy  <md  a  windy, 
Miikeii  the  baru  fat  aud  jindy."      Junixtt. 

*  2.  Eloquent,  fluent. 

"Thus  hie  .  .  .  weren^nrfjeon  Bpeche." 

Old  Eng.  Bo>nilies.  li.  119. 

fine,  *  fin,  "  fyn,  *  fyne,  a.  &  adv.  [Ft. 
fin,  from  l,a.t.  fin itus  =  well  rounded  (said  of  a 
sentence),  i>erlect,  properly  pa,  par.  of /rtio  = 
to  finish  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Itid.  fino  ;  Dut.  fijn ; 
Dan.^ii/i;  Sw,^)^;  IqqX.  finn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  coarse  ;  in  small  grains  or  particles  ; 
as,^;te  sand  or  powder. 

2.  Thin,  small,  slender;  as,  s^ firu  thread,  a 
fine  line. 

3.  Subtle,  tenuous,  thin. 

"  When  the  eye  staudeth  in  the  finer  medium,  and 
the  obj^i^t  In  the  groeser,  tbiuga  show  greater."— fiaco<i. 

*  4.  Minute,  slender,  slight. 

"To  trust  Kofine  a  story." 

Shnkegp.  :  J/twh  AUo  About  Xothing.  L  L 

5.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross,  solid  or 
liquid. 

'■  Alle  covered  with/yn  go\d.''—^aundeville,  p.  173. 

6.  Keen,  thin,  smoothly  sharp. 

•■  What  rtnf  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  7 " 

S'iake4p. :   IVinter's  Tale,  v.  3. 

7.  Keen,  delicate,  nice. 

"  Great  affairs  are  cotnuionly  too  rough  and  atubboru 
Ui  be  wrought  upon  by  the  finer  edges  or  poinUi  of 
wit.'— Biimn, 

8.  Made  of  fine,  slender,  or  delicate  materials. 

"Ololhed  In  purple  and  ;!n«  linen  "—iuitw  xvi.  9. 

*  9.  Subtly  excogitated,  devised,  or  ima- 
gined. 

'  \Vhether  the  scheme  has  not  heen  pursued  so  far  as 
to  draw  it  into  iiratticn.  ur  whether  it  lie  too  fine  to  be 
capable  of  it.  I  will  not  determine."— 7>mpie, 


10.  Nice,  delii-ate.  pxquisite,  refined, 

"  Are  they  not  HeiiBt^leM  then,  that  think  the  tool 
Nought  but  nfine  perfection  ol  the  seuse  !  " 

David :  On  theSouL 

11.  Elegant,  beautiful  or  refined  iu  thought, 
expression,  or  language. 

'*  The  iilcent  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  oon* 
siHt  infini  nkH'r^.-y."—Ory,u-n:  Juvtiuil.    (IJedlc.) 

12.  Flegant,  refined  in  manners ;  dignified, 
accomplished. 

"  He  waa  not  only  the  ftnent  gentleman  of  his  Unm, 
but  one  of  th&finitt  Btbolara."— /Vi  on    On  the  Clauiot. 

13.  Grand,  haughty,  pompous.  (Used  ironi- 
cally.) 

"The  new  breed  of  wits  and  jlnegentlemt-n  never 
opened  their  inuutlis  without  utterinic  rDialdry  of 
which  n  iKirter  would  now  l>e  oahauied.  —Macautay : 
Uitt.  £iig.,  cli.  ill. 

14.  Agreeable,  pleasant. 

"  I  often.  si(l>l  she.  30  out  to  hear  them  ;  we  also  oft 
tlmcH  ki'ep  tlieut  tame  in  our  house.  They  are  very 
fill'-  coiiiiiany  for  im  when  we  are  melancholy.' — £un> 
yau  :  Pilgrim  t  Progrt^n,  pL  li- 

15.  Noble,  admirable,  excellent. 

"  The  noblent  mitids  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympnthy,  and  love  : 
These,  these  are  feelings  ttMXy  fine." 
Cowper :  The  Poet,  The  Oyster.  &  tienaitive  Plant. 

16.  Showy,  splendid,  elegant,  striking  :  as, 
&fine  building. 

17.  Trim,  showy,  neat  or  elegant  in  dress  or 
appearance. 

"  My  Katharine  shall  be;Ine." 

Hhiike^ip. :  Turning  0/ the  Shrew,  11. 

18.  Free  from  cl-nids  or  rain  ;  sunshiny. 

"  Sufficient  to  make  prices  droop  iu  the  face  of  jlfia 
weather."— /Mi^v  Telegraph,  Aug.  27,  1883. 

19.  Artful,  dexteroas. 

"  Through  his^)i«  handlinc:,  and  his  cleanly  play. 
He  all  those  royal  sit^na  had  stolen  away 

Upmiser  :  Mother  Bubberdt  Tale.  1,011. 

20.  Sly,  subtle,  knavish. 

"O  for  a;I»«  thief  1" 

akaketp. :  1  Henry  TV.,  ilL  S. 

21.  Ironically,  used  in  a  depreciatory  sense  ; 
as,  You  are  &fine  player. 

"  You  have  made  nfine  hand," 

Shakmp. :  Henry  Vlll..  v.  4. 

II,  Firm  Art :  Applied  to  an  engra\'ing 
executed  in  the  very  best  manner. 

"  The.;iie  original  of  Thomas  Howard  .  ,  ,  whence 
the  print  is  taken  is  at  Leicester  House  "—WaLpoUz 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  L,  ch.  iv. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Finely. 

"  Admire  to  hear  me  speak  bo  fine." 

Swtft :  Panegyrick  on  the  Deat^ 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fine,  delicate,  and  nice:  "Fine,  in  the  natural 
sense,  denotes  smalhie.ss  in  general.  DdicaU 
denotes  a  degree  o'i  fineness  th'dX.  is  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be^^iie  as  op- 
posed to  the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to 
be  delicate,  when  to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds 
softness.  The  texture  of  a  spider's  web  is  re- 
markable for  its  fineness ;  that  of  the  ermine's 
fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In  their 
moral  ajtplication  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  :  the  fine  approaches  eitlier 
to  the  strong  or  to  the  weak  ;  the  delicate  is  a 
liigh  degree  of  the  fine,  as  a  fine  thought, 
which  may  be  lofty,  or^jfc  feeling,  which  is 
acute  and  tender,  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness.  Delicate  is 
said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  sense 
and  the  taste  ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
apju'tite  :  the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement ; 
the  latter  of  ejiicurism  and  sensual  indulgence. 
The  dflicate  afi'ords  pleasure  only  to  those 
whose  thoughts  and  desires  are  ymrifled  from 
what  is  gro.ss  ;  tlie  nice  afi'ords  pleasure  to  the 
young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  sensual:  thusrfeii- 
cate  biod,  delicate  cv)lours,  delicate  shapes  and 
forms  are  always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated  ; 
a  meal,  a  show,  a  colour,  and  the  like  will  be 
nice  to  a  child,  which  suits  its  appetite,  or 
meets  its  fancy.  ...  A  person  may  be  said 
to  have  a  delicate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is 
ofi'eiided  with  the  smallest  discordance ;  he 
may  be  said  to  have  a  nice  taste  or  judgment 
in  music,  who  scientifically  discriminates  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  difl'erent  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice  who  is  guided 
by  taste  and  feeling  ;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice, 
who  adheres  to  a  strict  rule.  A  point  in  ques- 
tion may  be  eitlier  nice  or  delicate :  it  is  deli- 
cate as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelinga 
of  any  party  ;  it  is  nice  as  it  involves  contrary 
interests,  and  becomes  difficult  of  determina- 
tion."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Sy7ion.) 

(2)  For  the  dilTcrpnce  between  fine  and 
beautiful,  see  Beautiful. 

flne-aroh,  s. 

Glnss  :  The  smaller  fritting- furnace  of  a 
glass-house. 


b$il.  bo^:  pont,  j^^l;  oat,  9ell,  choms,  911111,  ben^ti;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  £ 
Hjian,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tloas,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =-  bel,  d©> 
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fine— finesse 


fine-cnt,  $.  Shredded  tubacco  prejiuri-d 
fur  cliewiuti. 

fine  drawn,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Drawn  out  to  a  great  degree  of 
tenuity  or  tiueuess. 

2.  Fig.  :  Drawn  out  with  too  much  subtlety  ; 
farfL'tdied. 

fine-grained,  a.     Having  a  fine  grain. 

fine-nail,  s.  a  name  used  in  somu  ii-ados 
to  (listiiiguitih  a  relatively  thin  from  a  c.iku.si; 
nail,  such  as  a  fencing  nail  or  clout.  A 
finishing  nail. 

*  fine-nosed,  a.     Fastidious,  delicate. 

"  The  uiDuka  themselves  were  too  fine-noted  to 
dabble  in  UuUiia:  ^Fuller :  Ch.  iliat.,y\.  ii.  L 

*  fine-spoken,  a.  UHuig  fine  language  or 
phnises. 

•■We  did  not  im.igfne  that  XM^ finc-tpoken  man  bod 
beea  he.'—Bunyan  :  Pilgrimt  I'ragrcM,  pt  i. 

fine-spun,  «.  Drawn  or  spun  out  to 
minuteiioss  ;  hence,  over-refined  or  elaborate. 

fine-stu£r,  5. 

Build. :  Lump  lime  slaked  to  a  paste  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  water,  afterwjirds  diluted 
to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  left  to  harden 
by  evaporation  to  the  requiretl  consistency 
for  working  over  a  floating-coat  of  coarse- 
stuff'. 

fine,  *  fin,  *  fyn,  *  fyne,  5.    [Lat.  finis  =  (i) 
an  tnd,  (J)  a  fine.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  An  end,  finish,  or  conclusion.  [In 
fine.} 

"  This  hoi i  bodi  was  forth  ibor«wltb  gret  hinouratte 
fint."  St.  Kenclm.  S"!. 

*  2.  The  end  of  life  ;  death. 

"  Krist  us  yeue  wel  goA/j/n."  HavetoJc,  22. 

*  3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business  ;  the 
result. 

"  The  fine  is  I  will  live  a  liachelor." 

Siak^fi.  :  Much  Ado  About  NothiiiiJ,  i.  1. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offence  ; 
ft  pecuniary  penalty  ;  a  mulct. 

"  Paving  a  lusty  ^>!e."—S£ry/)e;  Memorial*;  Benry 
Till.  (an.  lo32). 

*  5.  Any  penalty. 

"  Payiug  the^n«  of  rated  treachery." 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  V.  4. 

*  6.  Tlie  money  or  other  thing  paid  for  a 
privilege,  exemption,  &c. 

"  Ease,  health,  and  life  fur  this  they  most  resign  : 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fijie : " 

Pope :  Temple  of  Fatne.  508. 

II.  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*  2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between 
persons  cont-erning  lands  or  rents,  or  between 
tiie  lord  and  his  vassal,  ])rescril)ing  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  latter  shall  hold  his 
lands. 

"  A^na.  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  estate  of  freehold,  was 
neither  more  or  less  than  an  amicable  agreement  of  a 
suit,  actual  or  fictitious,  by  le&ve  of  th»  king  or  his 
justices,  whereby  the  lauds  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  action  became,  or  were  acknowledged  to  be.  the 
light  of  one  of  the  parties."— Bfactseone;  CommCTif., 
bk.  ii.,  eh.  IS. 

*  3.  A  sura  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on 
entering  into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold  ;  also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of 
a  lease. 

"  Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
^«efor  the  renewal  of  the  lease." — 6mithi  WenMh  of 
JiiUions.  bk.  v.,  ch.  it 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  Jiiie, 
forfeiture,  viulct,  a.Qd  penalty :  "The_^?ieand 
mulct  are  always  pecuniary  ;  the petudty  may- 
he  pecuniary  ;  a  forfeiture  consists  of  any 
j'ersonal  property  :  the  fine  and  mulct  are  im- 
posed ;  the  2^^^^oUy  is  inflicted,  or  incurred  ; 
th<i  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or  miilci, 
but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use  ;  the 
latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law  :  a 
criminal  off'ence  incurs  a  penalty;  negligence 
of  duty  occasions  the  forfeiture,"  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

%  (1)  Fine  of  alienation :  A  fine  or  sum  of 
money  jiaid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  alienate,  or  make  over  his 
laud  to  another. 

"  For.  when  everything  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  the  lords  would  not  grant  a  licence  to 


(2)  Fine  of  lands:  [Fine,  s,  II.  2]. 


(3)  In  fine:  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally  ; 
tu  Sinn  up. 

"  Infinr,  deliver*  mo  to  All  the  time, 
Herself  most  chantoly  abaeuL" 

Shakftf). :  AlVi  Wtil  That  Endt  W9II.  Hi.  7. 

•fine  (1),  '  fyn.  '  fyne  (1),  *  fVnen,  v.t. 
[Fine,  a.  0.  l''r.  ajbicr,  offiner ;  bp.  u/t»ar; 
Port,  ajfinar  ;  l\&\.  aflinare  ;  M.H.  Ger. /in«n; 
Icel.  fina.} 

1.  To  rellne,  to  purify. 

"  The  fire  .  .  .  Bal  cum  byfore  (Mrt**  commyng. 
That  the  gude  men  sal  tliiui  clenseu  and  fyif.' 

llampule:  i^icke  (tf  Vontcieiux,  4,811. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse, 

"Itflnea  the  grasB,  but  i 
—  Mortimtrr:  Ifutbanilry. 

3.  To  fi-ee  from  imjiurities ;  to  make  clear 
or  transparent. 

"  It  is  gdixl  also  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  shavinga  of 
it  for  ^^  fining  of  wine.'  —JJortimer :  Uutbandry. 

4.  To  embellish,  to  decorate. 

"  1ofin«  blB  title  with  some  abews  of  troth." 

Shuketp.  :  Benrg  »'..  L  2. 

5.  To  change  or  cause  to  pass  gradually  uiul 
unperceptibly  from  one  fctate  or  condition  t^) 
another. 

"  How  they^ited  theiuselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  oieht" 

BroufiUug.    ( tycbittr.i 

fine  (2),  "  lyne  (2),  v.i.  &.  t.     [O.  Fr.  finer;  Fr. 
finir ;  Sp.  &.  Portjlnar;  Ital.  finare.] 
A*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"  Ffoure  iampis  all  of  gold  fyne 
Ffild  up  with  fyre  ih&tfg/tet  not  to  bren." 

Dettruction  of  Troy.  8,808, 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to 
finish  one's  course. 

"  Erly  in  this  world/im«."  Alitaundtr,  7,397. 

*  3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

••  What  poet  ever  fined  for  sherllT.  or  who 
liy  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow*" 
Oldliam ;  A  Hatire. 

B*  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion ;  to 
finish,  to  end. 

"  Thy  wem  fortobendeuidjlne." 

Seven  Sages,  S,&&7. 

2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon  ;  to 
set  a  fine  upon  ;  to  punish  by  fine  ;  to  mulct. 

"  He  vinsi fined  In  four  hundred  pounds." — Burnet: 
ffiit.  Reformation  (an.  1534). 

*  3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom 
to  be  paid. 

"  I  have  fined  these  bouea  of  mine  for  ransom." 

ShaJcesp. :  Benry  V.,  iv,  ". 

fine-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  draw.}  To 
sew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
not  perceived. 

"  It  was  in  my  beat  pair  of  kerseymeres,  hut  thanks 
to  the  skilful  little  seamstress.  1  got  t\i&iu.  finedrawn.' 
— Marryat :  Peter  Simple.    {Latham.) 

fine'-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  fin^,  and  drawer.] 
One  who  sews  up  rents  by  finediuwing. 

f  ine'-draw-ing,  's.    [Eng.  fine,  and  drawing.] 

1.  The  .'trt  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with 
such  skill  that tliey are  renderediniiierceptible. 

2.  A  tinishiug  process  with  cloth,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  all  faulty 
parts  or  bnaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound 
yam  introduced  by  a  needle. 

*  fS-neer' (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  get 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them 
except  on  credit.    iOgilvie.) 

*  fi-neer'  (2),  v.t.    [Veneer.]    To  veneer. 

*  line- fin -gered,    *fine-fjmgred,    a. 

[Eng.  ^7ie,^7i!7cj-;  -erf.] 

1.  Skilful,  dexterous. 

"  The  most  fin^ngered  workman  on  the  ground" 
S/.-enser, 

2.  Nice,  delicate  ;  needing  careful  handling. 

"  A  delicate,  finefyngred  matter."—  Cdal :  Tim.  iv. 

"fine'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fine,  s.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out end  ;  endless,  boundless. 

"  Riches ;?T»e?ess  is  as  poor  aa  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  Im?  poor  " 

Shakeip. :  Othello,  iiL  Z. 

f ine'-ly,  *  fin-liche,  *  fyn-liche,  *  fine- 
ly, odi-.     [Eng./ne;  -ly.] 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

"  Snch  and  so^nel^  bolted  didst  thou  seem." 

Shakesp.:  Benry  >'.,  ii.  2. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 

"Get  you  black  lead,  sharpened ^nc^i/.' — Peacham: 
On  Drfit'eing 

3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 


4.  Delicately,  not  coaniely  :  as,  cloth  yl«€/|> 
wo\'en. 

5.  With  skill  or  art. 

"All    the   heads    are  finely   executed."— H^a^xtto: 

Anerdotet  of  I'ututtng.  vol.  1.,  cli.  Iv. 

6.  With  neatuesM  or  elegance  of  language  or 

expnrssion. 


7.  Adroitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  We  will  turn  itfiuely  oft  ■ 

Shaketp. :  Love't  Labour's  Lmt,  t.  3 

8.  Nicely  ;  so  as  t^)  please, 

.  "A  tripe  ;!neZtf  broiled," 

^SlMk-'ti/. :  Taming  qf  Vta  Shrew,  Iv.  X. 

9.  Used  ironic;illy  in  a  depreciatory  semie  : 
as,  Uo  managed  th«  business yi;i«iy. 

fincly-cbeckered, «.  Neatly  or  prettily 
adorned  with  various  colours. 

"  The  finely -checkered  duck,  before  her  train. 
Uwws  garrulous.'        Thornton  :  Hi/ring,  777,  778. 

fine'-ness,  ^fVne-nesse,  a.     [Eng.  fine; 
-nesti ;  h'l. finesse.]     [Finessk.] 

1.  nie  quality  or  state  of  being  fine  or  iu 
fine  particles. 

2.  KeennesS;  sharpness ;  as,  the  fineness  of 
the  edge  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy  of  texture  or  workmanship ; 
freedom  ftom  coarseness. 

"  I  therefore  must  be^  yon  to  procure  me  som« 
Irish  linen  .  .  .  much  aixjut  the  same  fi^ieneu.'— 
CbmUirjield  :  Mimell.,  vol.  iv.,  lett.  Oa, 

5.  Show,  splendour. 

"  Tha  fineness  al  clothes  deetroys  the  es8e.*~ifor«- 
Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

*  7.  Subtlety,  artfulness,  ingenuity,  d£X- 
terity,  finesse. 


8.  Purity;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity, 
or  base  mixtures. 

9.  The  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy 
expressed  in  1,000  parts  :  as,  The  fineness  of 
United  States  coin  is  900,  the  other  100  being 
alloy. 

"The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in 
due  weight  tuad  fineness."— Arbuthnot :  fJn  Coins. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weatlier)  :  as,  the  fineness  of  the  season, 

*fin'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  fine  (1),  V.  ;   -er.)    One 

who  refines  or  purities  metals ;  a  refiner. 

"Take  away  the  dross  from  the  sUver.  and  there 
BbaU  come  forth  a  veaael  for  the  finer." — Prov.  xxv.  4, 

*£in'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  fines  or  mulcts  another  in  a  pecuniarj 
penalty. 

fin'-er-y  (1),  «.     [Eng.  fine,  a.  ;  -ry.] 

*  1.  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy, 
or  splendid  ;  showiuess,  splendour,  fineness. 

*■  Don't  chose  your  place  of  study  by  thefinery  of  the 
prospects. " —  Watts. 

2.  Fine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorations, 
&c.  ;  showy  dress. 

"'Tapestry  aud  arraa  hungfrom  the  windows  of  those 
wlin  coulil  atlord  to  exhibit  such  finery." — JtacaiUay: 
Eijit.  Eng,.  ch.  xiL 

fin'-er-y  (2),  s.    [Eng.  fine  (l).  v. ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works :  A  species  of  forge-hearth  ilk 
which  grey  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and 
blast,  and  from  which  it  is  run  into  iron 
troughs  for  sudden  congelation.  The  result 
is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of  winter  colour, 
which  is  subsequently  puddled  and  made 
malleable. 

fl-nesse',  s.    [Fr.  ;  Ital. /7ic^sa  .*  Sp.jSiwaa  = 
fineness.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fineness. 

"  With  exeat  sleyghfc  &xid,fif7ie>teot  wytte  "—Brendt: 
Qitintiis  Curtius.  fo.  3. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contri* 
Vance  to  gain  an  end. 


3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

"  But  he  fhls  masical^n«M0  was  auch, 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 
Made  iKtetry  a  mere  mechanic  art" 

Coufper  :  Table  Talk,  651.4 

II,  Xl^ist :  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick 
with  a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's 
hand,  while  a  higher  card  Is  in  your  own 
hand. 


f&to,  f4t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or.  wore,  wpll,  work,  wh6.  son  ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =c  kw. 
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ffl-nesse',  v.i.  &  t.    [Finesse,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  To  make  uae  of  finesses  or 
artitices  to  gain  an  end. 

"  If  they  were  not  bis  owu  hyfineuing  aud  trick." 
(iiiUturnUh :  /ietalialion, 

2.  Wfiist :  To  try  to  win  a  trick  with  a 
lower  t'urd  than  is  in  your  opponent's  hand, 
while  you  have  a  higher  card  in  your  own 
hand. 

B.  Trans. :  To  finesse  with  :  as,  To  fitiesse  a 
king,  a  queen,  die. 

fine'-still,  v.t.  [Eng,  fine,  and  still,  s.]  To 
distil,  as  sj)irit8,  Crom  molasses,  tieacle,  or 
some  iirei>uratiou  of  saccharine  matter. 

fine'-Still-er,  5.  [Eng.  finestill;  -er.]  One 
who  distils  spirits  from  molasses,  treacle,  &c. 

f ine'-Still-xng,  5.  [Eng.  finestilt ;  -ing.]  The 
net  or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  mo- 
lasses, treacle,  &c. 

fin'-ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fenowed.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  mouldy. 

•  fin-gent,  a.  [ha.t. fingens,  pr.  par.  of  fi,ngo 
=  to  make,  to  feign.]     Forming,  fashioning. 

"Man  t9  the  must  fingent.  plastic  of  creatures."— 
Carlyle:  F^-ench  iicvolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i..  ch.  li. 

finger,  *  fen-ger,  *  fln-gre.  "fyn-ger, 
•  lyn-gre,  "  vin-gre,  s.  [A.s.  finger ; 
cugu.  with  IJut.  vinyei' ;  Icel.fingr;  Dan.  &Sw. 
finger;  tioth.  figgrs ;  Ger.  finger;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fingar.  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  fang 
(q.v.)]. 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  uf  the  flexible  members  of  the  hand 
by  which  men  catch  and  in>ld  ;  a  digit. 

" ilia yi/ij/e?*  held  the  pen." 

Vowper  :  Loss  of  the  lioyai  Heorge, 

{T}  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  linger;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure  ;  the  width  of  a  finger. 

"One  ol  theae  bowa  with  a  little  Jirrow  did  pitrw 
through  ft  piece  of  steel  three  Jingers  thick." —  Wilkint : 
JUathi-uuiticul  JUaffick- 

(4)  The  liand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 
"  Lh)'  to  your  fing^Ts;  help  to  bear  this  away.' — 

Shaiesp.:  T^mpeit.iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Music :  Ability  or  skill  in  playing  on  a 
keyed  instrument. 

"Whiit  H.  finger  I  cried  lira.  Pon.to,"—Thackera]/ : 
Sook  tif  Snobs,  cli.  xxv. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  A  small  projecting  rod  or  wire,  wliich  is 
"brought  into  contact  with  au  object  to  etlect 
or  restrain  a  motion.  Known  as  a  gripper  in 
priuting-macliiuery. 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as 
the  finger  of  a  rake.  Sometimes  syuouyiuous 
with  tooth. 

3.  Husbandry:  One  of  the  projecting  pieces 
on  the  liuger-bar  of  a  harvester,  withm  and 
against  which  the  knives  play.    [Finger-bar.] 

U  (1)  To  have  a  finger  in  :  To  be  concerned 
or  mixed  up  in. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends :  To  know 
perfectly  ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with, 

(8)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends:  To  be 
brought  to  great  poverty. 

(4)  Purple  fingers : 

Bot. :  Digitalis  purpurea, 

(6)  Fingers-and'thvvibs : 

Bot.:  Lotus  corniculatus. 

(6)  Fingers-and-ioes : 

Bot.:  (1)  Lotus  corniculatus:  (2)  [Fingeb- 

AND-TOE]. 

finger-alphabet,  s.  Certain  motions  or 
positions  of  the  tiugers  answering  to  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  the  deal  and 
dumb  are  enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

flnger-and-toe,  s  A  popular  name  for 
Dactylorliiza,  a  disease  in  turnips. 

"  The  diseaaea  of  turnips  are  somewhat  dtfBcult  to 
cope  with.    Noii-seiectiou  of  bulbs  for  seed  comUices 
1  to  botiia-nhary  iiudfi.nffer.and-toe."—Smithson  :  Useful 
Book  fur  Farmers,  p.  06. 

finger-bar,  s. 

Aijric. :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing 
machine,  wliose  front  edge  has  projecting 
lingers,  CiiUed  guards,  through  whose  hori- 
zontal slots  the  serrated  knife  recijirocates. 


finger-board,  s. 

Music : 

1.  The  Hat  or  slightly  rounded  ]iiece  of  wood 
attached  to  the  iieL-k  i>f  instruinents  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  fla.ss,  <ni  to  which  the  strings 
aie  pressed  when  stnpped  by  the  fingers. 

2.  A  manual  or  keyboard    (Stainer  £  Barrett.) 

finger-bowl,  s.     A  finger-glass  (q.v.). 


finger-fed,    adj. 
pampered. 


Nicely   brought   uji 


finger-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Asplenium  Ceterach. 

finger-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  purpurea.  (Britten  <&  Hol- 
land. ) 

finger-glass,  s,  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which 
to  rinse  tiie  fingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Digitaria,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  two  of  which,  Cock's-foot  finger-grass 
and  iSmooth  finger-grass,  are  British. 

finger-grip,  s. 

Well-boring :  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or 
tools  dropptjd  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around 
so  as  to  ]ienetrate  beneath  the  object,  and 
enable  it  to  be  lifted  and  withdrawn. 

finger-nut,  s. 

Mack.  :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afi"ord  a  hold  ; 
a  butterfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  s. 

Music:  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,  as 
distinguished  fruin  a  barrel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot.  :  Having  five  lobes  resembling  the 
fingers  of  the  liuinan  hand.    {Faxton.) 

finger-plate,  s.  A  plate  on  the  side  of 
a  dnor,  near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks 
from  tiie  paint 

finger-post,  s.  A  sign -post  set  up 
generally  where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point 
out  the  direction  to  certain  places.  Such  posts 
frequently  have  a  baud  aud  finger  pointing  in 
the  proper  direction. 

finger-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis  purpurea. 

finger-shell,  s.  A  marine  shell  resem- 
bUug  a  finger. 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c., 
worn  as  a  protection  on  the  finger  when  sore 
or  cut. 

finger-stone,  s.  A  fossil  resembling  an 
airow. 

f  in'-ger,  v.t.  &  L    [Finger,  8.J 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  touch  with  the  finger  ;  to  handle. 

2.  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

"  Go.  get  you  goue,  aud  let  the  papers  lie  ; 
You  would  be  Jiiigc.-ri7ig  them  to  anger  me."* 

Sliakexp. .   Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly ;  to  pilfer,  to  pur- 
loin. 

"  The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

atiokesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  work. 

II.  Music: 

1.    To  play  on   an   instrument   with   the 


2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written 
over  or  undtr  the  notes  to  which  they  refer, 
with  which  fingers  they  are  to  be  played  ;  as, 
To  finger  a  piece  of  music. 

S.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

"  A  fingering  slave."     Wordsioorth  :  Poet's  Epitaph- 

2.  Music:  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  on  an  instrument.   [Fingering,  II.  1.] 

fin-gered,  pa.  par,,  &  a.    [Finger,  v.) 

A.  As  jxi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 


IL  Techniolh/: 

1.  lint.:  Having  live  lobes  digitate,  the  same 
as  j>aliiiate,  but  with  the  segmeuts  naiTOWef 
and  leus  spreading. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers  ;  ae, 
a  keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  inslrumeut. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  i)reflsure  of  the  finger 
on  a  particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(:j)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  with 
what  finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

f  in'-ger-er,  «.  [Eng.  finger ;  -er.]  One  who 
fingers  ;  a  pilferer  ;  a  purloiner  ;  a  thief. 

fih'-ger-ing,  *  fyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 

k  S.      IFlNOER,  v.] 

A.  tfe  B.  .<4$  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  touching  with 
the  lingers. 

"  One  that  is  coretoua  is  not  ao  highly  jtleased  with 
the  mere  eight  and  fingering  ui  inouey.  "—(.'/-««'.  Cos- 
■mologia  Hacra. 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  Angers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,  woollen  yarn  used  for 
knitting  stockings  aud  the  like, 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mv^ic: 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers 
properly  in  performing  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument; the  management  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  a  keyed,  string,  or  lioled  instru- 
ment. 

"Come  on,  tune:  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with 
youT  fingering,  so." — Shakesp. .  CgnU/eline.  ii.  3. 

(2)  The  indicating  with  figures  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  reter  with 
what  linger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning:  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool 
on  the  small  wheel ;  as  distinguished  from 
wheeliu,  which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  lai^e 
wheel  from  wool  not  combed,  but  merely 
carded. 

f  in'-ger-ling.  *  fin-ger-lyng.  '  lyn-gyr- 
lynge,    s.      [Eng.  finger,   and    dimiii.    sufi" 

-leg.] 

1.  The  finger  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 

"  Fyngyrlyiige  oi  a  glove.  Digitabulum'— Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon.    (Provincial  ) 

fin'-gle-fan-gle  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
Jangle  (q.v.).]     A  trifle. 

"  We  agree  in  nothing  but  to  wranele 
About  the  &V\.^\iX.qsI  finglefangU: 

Butler:  Hudtbrns.  pt.  iiL,  c  Ul, 

fin'-grom§,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with  fingering,  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind 
of  woollen  cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  de- 
nominated, as  it  would  seem,  from  the  qualitj 
of  tlie  worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  woollen 
mauufacturea  of  Aberdeenshire  were  chiefly  coaibe 
Blight  cloths.  CHlled  iilaidens  aud  fitigroms.'  —Statist, 
Ace.  lAbertL).  x'lX.  203. 

f  in'-l-al,  8,  [Lat.  finis  =  an  end  ;  finio  =  to 
finish*] 

Arch. :  A  pointed  ornament  or  pinnacle 
surmounting  the  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.  It 
is  properly  confined  to  the  bunch  of  fofiage 
which  terminates  a  piuuacle,  canopy,  pedi- 
ment, &c. 

*  f  in'-ic,  *  f  in'-ick,  a.  [Finical.]  The  same 
as  Finical  {q.v.). 

fin'-i-cal,  a.  [From  fijie,  a.  (q.v.).]  Affect- 
ing gieat  nicety  or  delicacy  ;  over-nice  ;  fas- 
tidious ;  particular;  crotchetty  ;  foppish. 

"  Be  not  too  finical :  but  yet  be  clean. 
And  wear  well -fashioned  clothes  like  other  men.' 
£try<ten  :  Otid  ;  Art  of  Love. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  finical^ 
spruce,  and  foppish  :  "  Ihese  epithets  are  ap- 
pliud  to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  impropei 
means,  'itve  finical  is  insignificantly  fine;  th« 
spruce  is  laboriously  aud  artfully  fine ;  the 
foi'pish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine. 
The  finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  ami 
speech  ;  the  spruce  is  said  of  the  dress ;  tht 
Joppish  of  dress  aud  manners."  {Crahb. :  Euy 
Sy/wn.) 

fin-i-cai-i-ty,  s.    [Zn^.finiad;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  statue  of  being  finical, 
finiealness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 


boU,  bo^;  poiit.  j<J^l;  cat.  900,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  XenopUon.  exist. 
Hklan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sions,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die. 


ph  =  C 

:::-  bel.  d$L 
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fin'-i-cal-ly,  ndv.  [Eng.  finical ;  -ly.]  In  a 
dninil,  Yasti'lious,  or  loppish  nmiiner. 

fin'-l-cal-ness,  s.  [Enj^.  finical ;  -ness.]  The 
quality'or  stiite  of  lieing  finical;  over-nicety 
or  fa-stitlii'usiu'sa  in  dress  or  manners  ;  fop- 
pi.slineas. 

"  Omy'sfinicutniu*  Hl»out  expreBelous  was  exceaslve," 
—Hull :  Modern  hni/lUh,  p.  iSJ. 

'  f  in'-iok.  a.     IFlNlC] 

f  in'-ick'-ing,  a.    lEng.  finick ;  -ing.}    Finical. 

■■N.it«s  uii  the  elefc'niit  if  aoiiiewliiit/JnicWHj^Btyle  of 
the  AdaiuB.  — ^(he*Mrw"i.  July  8.  1882. 

fi-nif'-ic,  s.  [Lat.  finis  =  an  end  ;  fa^io  = 
to  niake.l  Tliat  wliich  finislies,  limits,  or 
concludes ;  a  limiting  element  or  quality. 
\Coleridge.) 

*fin'-i-fy,  I'./.    tEns.JJjic,  a. ;  Lat. /acio  (pass. 

fio)  =  to  make]    To  make  tine  ;  to  adorn. 

•■  Hath  so  vared  and  fitiifitd  them  [hli  feetV'— **« 
Jonion.    {  Webiter. ) 

*£in' i-kin.  a.    (Finickino.J 

fin'-i-kin,  s.    [Finnikin.] 

'fin-ing  (1).  "fyn-yng,  i.  [Fine  (2),  v.] 
Au  end,  an  ending. 

"God  gevealletjood/yntfiir"        Alitaunder.  8,016, 

fin'-ing  (2),  7>r.  par.,  a..  &  s.     [Fine(1).  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  ]rr.  par.  S:  particip.  otij. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  refining  or  purify- 
ing ;  specifically,  the  clarifying  of  wines,  malt 
liquors,  Aic. 

2.  The  preparation,  generally  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  isinglass,  used  to  fine  or  clarify 
liquors  As  the  isinglass  or  albumen  subsides 
in  the  liquor,  it  carries  down  the  particles 
mechanically  suspended  therein. 

n.  Technically: 

Metal. :  The  treatment  of  metal  to  remove 
impurities  and  foreign  matteis,  as  the  fining 
(refining)  of  cast-iron  t'l  convert  it  to  malle- 
able iron  by  the  removal  of  the  carbon,  &c. 

fining-forge,  s. 

Metal.  :  An  open  hearth  with  a  blast,  by 
which  iron  is  freed  of  anpurities  or  foreign 
matters.  Cast-iron  is  thus  rendered  malleable. 

flnlng-pot,  5. 

Metal. :  A  crucible  in  which  metals  are  re- 
fined. 

fining-roller,  s. 

I'aper-making :  A  cylindrical  wire -cloth 
sieve  in  the  paper-making  machine,  which 
allows  the  finely-ground  stufl"  to  pass,  but 
restrains  the  coarse  fibres  and  knots. 

fin-is,  s.  [Lat.]  The  end,  finish,  or  conclu- 
sinn.  The  word  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  book. 

fin'-isli,  ""  fin-lsch-en*  *fyn-iss2ie,  v.t.  & 

i.  [O.  Vr.  finiss,  base  v(  finussant,  pr.  ()ar.  of 
finir  =  to  finish  ;  Lat.  finio,  from  finis  =  au 
end.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  complete. 

"Fur  which  of  you  ijit«iidiug  to  build  ft  tower 
■itteth  not  dowu  flrct  aud  couuteth  the  tost,  whetber 
be  have  sufflcieut  to/imsh  ill"— Luke  xiv   28. 

2.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of:  as.  To  finish  a 
journey. 

*  3.  To  make  complete  ;  to  fill  up  ;  to  com- 
plete. 

"How  mauy  days  will  jJhwA  up  the  ye-ir?  " 

ShaUsp. :  3  ffeiirj/  VI-.  li.  6. 

4.  To  make  perfect  or  conii)lete. 

"A  poet  uses  episodes ;  but  episodes,  taken  sepa- 
nttXy.finith  uothlDg."— firoomc  .    On  the  Odyuey. 

5.  To  perfect ;  to  elaborate  ;  to  briug  to  a 
high  state  of  excellence  ;  to  jiolish. 

"  A  faultless  %oiuwt.  fiuittwd  thus,  wuuld  be 
Worth  tedious  volumes  of  loose  |ji"-trj'." 

ftryden  :  A  rt  of  Poetry. 

B.  Intransitivt : 

1.  To  come  to  an  end  or  completion ;  to 
terminate;  to  exi)ire. 

"  His  days  ux&y  finish  e'er  that  hapji'ss  time." 

Sliiikft/).  :  As  you  Like  it,  v.  4. 

2.  To  make  or  come  to  an  end  of  anything  ; 
fco  reacli  tlie  end. 

*■  Havock,  -who  finithed  half  .1  length  in  the  renr  of 
Sbrewsbuix  w*s  third."— .SfawJ.irJ.  Juuc  SS.  \%hZ. 


^  For  the  difference  Ijetween  to  finish  and 
to  ciuse,  see  Close  ;  for  that  between  to  finiifh 
and  to  compute,  see  Comi'Lete. 

fin'-lsh,  s.    (Finish,  u] 
I.  Ordinary  Ixingnage : 

1.  The  act  of  fiiiishins. 

2.  The  last  touch  U*  a  work,  whereby  it  ib 
brought  to  compilation  and  excellence  ;  care- 
ful elaboration  ;  jiolish. 

IL  Techtiiailly : 

1.  Art:  The  la.st  touches  applied  to  a  picture 
or  other  work  of  art.  It  always  constitutes 
the  dirferencc  between  excellence  and  medioc- 
rity. Small  pictures  require  the  most  careful 
tiiiish,  but  in  large  ones  too  much  attention  to 
high  finish  detracts  from  the  boldness  and 
vigour  demanded  by  works  on  a  large  scale. 

2.  Build. :  The  last  raw  coat  of  plaster  on  a 
wall. 

3.  Racing :  The  very  last  part  or  end  of  a 
race,  when  the  competitors  are  close  to  the 
winning-post. 

"  Lmly  AuckUnd,  gettlaj;  the  beat  of  a  good  Jlnlth, 
won  cleverly  by  a  ueck." Sjjorting  Li/e,  Aug  38,  1B83. 

f  In'-ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Finish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Brought  to  an  end  or  completion  ;  com- 
pleted, ended,  terminated. 

2.  Brought  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  ; 
carefully  elaborated,  or  ]terfected. 

"  What;inuA»!(/  Agriculture  knows." 

ThoTTUon  :  CatUof  Indolenet.i^    18. 

H  For  the  difference  between  finished  and 
complete,  see  Complete. 

tin'-iah-er,  s.     [Eng.  finish  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  brings  to  a  completion  or  end  ; 
a  terminater  ;  an  ender. 

"The  one  a  defender  of  his  Innocency,  the  other  a 
finisher  of  all  his  troubles." — Ho-jker. 

2.  A  pei-former ;  one  who  carries  out  or 
comidetes. 

"  He  that  of  greatest  works  in  finisher. 
Oft  does  theui  by  the  weakest  miuister" 

Sfi'tketp.      Alls  Hell  That  Ends  Well.  ii.  1. 

3.  One  who  perfects  or  completes;  a  j.>er- 
fecter. 

"  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  '—Beb. 
xii.2. 

4.  Anything  which  gives  a  finishing  touch 
to,  or  settles  anything.    (Colloquial.) 

IL  Technically  : 

1.  Carding  :  The  final  cardiug-machine, 
which  perfects  the  fleece  or  delivers  the  sliver, 
as  distinguished  from  the  prior  machine, 
known  as  the  breaker.     A  finishing-card. 

2.  Paper -making :  The  second  beating-en- 
gine, or  half-stufi"  engine,  which  ojierates  upon 
the  partially-worked  rags  that  have  been  pre- 
viously reduced  in  the  stutT-engine  and  then 
bleached. 

finlsber's-press,  s. 

Book-binding :  A  small  press,  like  a  cutting- 
press,  used  by  the  finisher,  who  does  the  or- 
namental work  on  the  cover. 

fin'-ish-ing,  *  fin-lsh-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k 
s.     [Finish,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verl.)). 

C,  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  bring- 
ing to  an  en<l  or  completion  ;  the  act  of  com- 
pleting or  perfecting ;  finish. 

"  A  certayiie  toole  or  instrument  towards  the  finish- 
yng  of  his  worke. "— /Wwr  .-  On  Prayer. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bookbinding:  The  ornamental  work  on  a 
book  after  it  is  simplv  coveied  with  leather  or 
cloth,  which  is  kno^vTi  as  forwarding. 

2.  Engraving  :  The  work  of  the  graver,  dry- 
point,  and  machine-ruler  upon  an  etched  plate, 

finishing-card,  $.  A  machine  in  which 
the  jirore.ss  of  eluding  is  rei)eated.  The  ma- 
chine which  first  opeiates  upon  the  material 
is  known  as  the  breaker-card. 

finishing-coat,  s, 

Ptasteriinj :  The  third  coat  on  the  better 
style  nf  work.  For  painting,  it  consists  of 
the  best  stuff,  and  is  called  stucco.  For 
papei-,  it  cniisists  of  the  same  as  the  previous 
coat,  and  is  called  setting. 


finishing -hammer,  ».  Tlie  last  neoi* 
nifi'  u^iil  by  tin;  ;z(iid-beater.  The  series  is 
an  follows  :-  Tlie  Hat  "r  enlarging  hammei  ; 
the  commencring-hammer ;  thespieadiug-liaui- 
mer;  the  finishing-hammer.  The  latter  lias  a 
face  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  more  convex 
in  form  than  tlie  faces  of  the  other  hammers; 
the  weight  of  the  finishingharumer  is  thirteen 
or  fourteen  i)ouiids,     (Goi,i>-beatino.1 

finishing-rolls,  s.  pi.  A  second  set  of 
r>>li.H  Ml  a  loLting-miU.  The  first  set  is  tlie 
roughingrolls,  which  operate  ou  the  bUioni 
from  the  tilt-hammer  or  squeezer,  and  rodui« 
it  to  l>ar  form.  This  is  then  cut  up,  pilei, 
reheated,  an<i  taken  to  the  finishiiig-roHr'. 
wliich  make  it  into  bar  or  rod  iron.  The  re- 
heating puiifies,  and  the  second  rolling  iiu- 
proves  tile  tenacity  by  the  repetition  of  the 
drawing.  The  hnishing-rolla  run  at  a  Hpeed 
two  or  three  times  greater  than  the  roughing- 
rolls,  according  to  size. 

fi'-nite,  a.  [Ijit.  finitus,  pa,  par.  of ^nio  =  to 
finish  ;  finis  =  an  end.] 

1.  Ord.  iMTig. :  Having  limita  or  bounds  ; 
limited,  bounded  ;  op]>used  to  infinite. 

"  As  it  A  finite  utiderstaiidin^  knew." 
What  the  AUuighty  could  or  could  not  do.' 

Uyrom  :  liedemptiuti  u/  Mattkind. 

2.  dram. :  Applied  to  those  moods  of  a  verb 
which  are  limited  by  number  aud  person,  »» 
the  iudiiiative.  subjunctive,  imperative. 

*  f i'-nite-less,  a.     [Eng  finite;  -less.]    With- 

out bounds  or  limits  ;  unlimited,  infinite, 

"  It  IS  ridiL'uluus  unto  reason,  and  ^/iitef«M  as  Uuir 
desire^,  — tfrwiCTw.    Vulgar  Brrourt. 

fl'-nite-ly,  adv.  \E\\%. finite;  •ly.\  In  a  finite 
manner  or  degree  ;  to  a  certain  degree  oitly  ; 
within  limits. 

"AM  their  excellencies  can  make  them  but  ftrttf«fy 
distant  from  \a.''—StHlingjUet :  Sermons. 

fi'-nite -ness,  s.  [Eng.  finite;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  of  being  finite  or  iimite^l ;  limitation, 
or  continemeiit  within  certain  bounds, 

"  By  reason  of  the  finiteness  of  our  uuderstaodiuyi, 
which  caunot  conceive  of  an  iuhuite  being.  '—^«(^ 
ridge:  :>ernufns,  voL  iii.,  ser.  115. 

*  fi-ni'-tlon,  s.  [hat.  finitits.  pa.  par  of Tlnio.  J 
An  ending,  a  conclusion. 

'•  Essential  relation  and  yini/ton." — Jer.  Tay:or :  Leal 
Presence.  \  II. 

*  fin'-i-tude,  s.  [Eng  finit{e),  and  suIT  -nWc.) 
The  state  of  being  finite ;  finiteness ;  limita- 
tion. 

"  Finitude,  applied  to  natural  or  created  tbiues,  iiu- 
ports  the  proi>ortious  of  the  several  degrtres  ui  atfee 
tious,  or  iirojwrties  of  tliese  things." — Cnesfne. 

fin'-kle,  '  fyn-kle,  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Lat. 

fcEniculum..]     Fennel  (q.v.), 

Fin'-land-er,  5.  [Eng.  Finland;  -er.]  A 
native  of  Finland. 

fin-less,  a.      [Eng.  ^?l;   -kss.]    Destitute  of 

ur  wanting  fins. 

'■  Wingleas,  he  could  not  fly:  /ln7«tt  he  oiuld  not 
iwiin.'—AlheTurum,  Oct.  28,  lb82. 

fin'-like,  a.  [Eng,  fin;  -like.]  Like  or  re- 
sembling a  fin  ;  made  in  form  or  imitation  of 
a  fin. 

"  Knlike  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.' 

Dryden     Annus  Mirabllis.  civil. 

Finn,  s.  [A  contr.  of  Finlander.]  A  Fin- 
lander  ;  a  native  of  Finland. 

fin'-nSx!,  *fln-nack,  *fin-noc,  *fin  ner» 

s.  (Prob,  from  Gael,  feannog  =  a  whiting. 1 
A  white  trout,  a  variety  of  the  Sahan  fario. 
Dr.  ^aaw,  in  his  Cieneral  Zoology,  giv^s  tlie 
rhinoc  of  Scotland,  as  a  distinct  sjiecies,  by 
the  name  of  Salvin  Phinoc,  oi  Whiting  Salmon. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  fry  of  this  fish  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  most  expeiienced 
anglers  or  salmon-fishers, 

"  Finnacs  are  a  s|>ecies  of  fish  in  colour  aud  sham, 
like  a  salmon.  Tliey  weigh  from  21b.  to  4 lb.  White 
trouts  are  of  a  less  size,  but  of  a  whiter  colour,  Tbey 
arc  supposed  to  !•«  two  species  of  sea-trouts."— A 
Birnie-  Baffin,  Statist.  Ace,,  ix.  156,  H. 

finned,  a.    [Eng.^n;  -ed.] 

1.  Ha^^ng  fins. 

2.  Having  broad  edges  spread  out  on  either 
side, 

"They  plough  up  the  turi  with  »  broad  finned 
plouylu"— J'orftmjTT.-  Husbandry. 

fin'-ner,  fin'-back,  s.  [For  etym.  see  def.  1,] 

1.  Cen.  :  Any  whale  which  has  an  adipose 

fin  on  its  back!  The  genera  Megaptera.  Balieu- 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot> 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  whd.  son:  mute.  cub.  ciire,  imite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian;  63,  ce  ^  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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optera,  and  Pliysalus  have  tliis  character.    All 
of  them  belong  to  the  family  BalaiiiidBe, 

"LATge  lean  wimles  are  somet  mes  atraniled  In  tlic? 
treekB,  and  aometimea  chased  aahure  by  boats.  These 
comuiouiv  Dieaaure  from  aixty  toiiiuety  feel  in  leURlh. 
and  are  Jeuouiluated  finners"—P.  UiuU  Statitt.  Ave  . 

2.  Spec. :  The  genus  Physalus.    [1.] 

f  In'-ni-kint  s.  [Prov.  Eng.  =  linical.  (Mahn.)} 
A  kind  of  pigeon,  having  a  crest  somewhat 
resembling  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

fin'-nin,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Findon  (q.v.).] 

Wwnlfi  haddock,  s.     [Findon  Haddock.) 

Fin'-nish,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  Finn;  -ish.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Fin- 
land or  the  Finns. 

B.  Assubst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Finns  in  north-western Russiaand  in  Livonia. 
It  is  allied  to  Tui-kish  and  Hungarian. 

ftn'-ny,  a.     [Eng./n;  -y.] 

1.  Furnished  with  fins;  of  the  nature  of 
fish. 

"Haa  pierced  the  stream  and  roused  the  jinny  race." 
Thornton :  Spring,  392. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flsh  ;  as,  the 
f,nny  deep.    {Goldsmith.) 

fi-no'-chi-O,  5.     [\ta.\.  jinocckio.] 

Bot. :  Sweet  Fennel  (F(xnicuhnn  dulce). 

fin'-OS,  s.     [Sp.] 

Comm.  :  The  second-best  wool  from  merino 

sheep. 
•flnt,   pres.  of  V.      [See  def.]     A  contracted 

form  torjindeth. 

f  in'-tock,  s.  [Gael.  Jiundac.  ]  The  cloudberry 
or  knoutberry  {Riibxis  chtirncenuynis). 

Fi'-dll^,  s.pl.  [Gael. /em;  pl./einjie;  Iv.fion, 
^ns,  \)\.  Jlona.  Jlonna.]  A  semi-mythical  race 
of  warriors  of  supernatural  size,  strength,  and 
daring  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  According  to 
Skene,  they  were  of  the  race  which  inhabited 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  the  Scots,  and 
Germany  before  the  Germans.  According  to 
others,  they  were  Irish,  and  derived  their 
name  from  Fion  MacCumhal  (Fin  MacCoul), 
their  leader.    [Fenian.] 

fiord  (as  f^yord),  5.  [Dan.  &  Norw. ;  Icel. 
Jiordr.]  A  long,  narrow  inlet,  bounded  by 
high  banks  or  rocks,  often  opening  again  into 
the  sea,  such  as  are  common  on  the  coast  of 
Norway. 

f5'-0-rill,s.    [It.  JU)ran,feoiTn=&  coarse  grass.] 

Bot.  :  Agrostisstoloni/era.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

applies  tlie  name  Fioriu-grass  to  A.  alba,  of 

which  he  makes  -4.  stoloni/cra  a  more  stolo- 

niferous  state. 

floxin-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Fiorin  (q.v.). 

/i'-o-rite»  s.  [From  Santa  Fiora,  in  Italy, 
where  it  is  found  ;  Eng.  suff.  {Min.)  -ite  (q.v.).] 
Mill. :  A  variety  of  opal  found  in  the  form 
of  translucent  to  opaque,  greyish,  whitish,  or 
brownish  incrustations,  and  also  in  globular, 
botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  concretions.  It  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous 
minerals  of  volcanic  rocks  about  fumaroles, 
or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs. 

fip'-pil,  v.i.  [Etyiu.  doubtful.]  To  whimper, 
to  whine,  to  act  in  an  unmanly  manner. 

"  HefippUit  Ilk  ane  faderles  fule." 

Peebles  to  the  Play,  et.  X3tv. 

f  Ip'-ple,  5.    [Prob.  from  Lat.^bu^a  =  a  brooch, 

a  clasp.]    A  stopper. 
"  In  recorders,  which  go  with  a  eentle  breath,  the 
concave  of  the   I'ipe,  were  it  not  for  the  fipple  thut 
etriiteueth  the  air  uiuch  more  than  the  eiuiiile  con- 
cave, would  yield  uoaouud." — Bacon:  Sat.  But.,  S  116. 

fir,  *fliTe,  *fyr,  *fyrre,  s.  [A.S./urA,  in 
the  compound  furh-wuder  =  flrwood ;  cogn. 
with  Dan.  fyr ;  Icel.  fura. ;  Sw.  furu ;  Ger. 
fohre ;  Wei.  pyr ;  I^t.  quercus  =  an  oak; 
M.  H.Ger.  vorhe.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
Botany  &  Orditiary  Langtiage: 

1.  A  name  popularly  given  to  many  coni- 
ferous trees,  Pinus,  Abies,  Larix.  (See  the 
compounds.) 

2.  A  name  limited  by  botanists  to  the  true 
genus  Abies,  which  formerly  was  merged  in 
that  of  Pinus,  but  now  is  made  distinct. 


3.  The  wood  of  the  trees  mentioned  under 
No.  1. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  fir,  derired  from 
fir. 

If  (1)  Abies  balsamea  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir  ;  A.  nigra  as  the  Black 
Spruce  fir;  A.  clanbramliaiui  as  the  Clan- 
brazil  fir;  A.  Frazeri  as  the  Double  Balsam 
fir ;  A.  canadf.fisis  as  the  Hemlock  Spruce  llr  ; 
A.  ImHx  (called  by  DecandoUe  Larix  Euro- 
pmi)  as  the  Larch  fir ;  A.  excelsa  as  tin- 
Norway  or  Common  Spruce  fir;  A.  rubra  as 
the  Reii  Spruce  fir  ;  Pinus  sylvestris  (the  only 
fir  indigenous  to  Britain)  as  the  Scotch  fir; 
Abies  plcea  as  the  Silver  fir ;  and  A.  alba  as 
the  White  Spruce  fir. 

(2)  Joint  Jirs: 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Gnetaceie  (q.v.). 

(3)  Stone  Jir: 

Bot. :  Allosorus  crispus.  It  is  to  this  species, 
which  is  a  fern,  that,  according  to  Pratt, 
Southey  gives  the  name.    {Britten  £  Holland.) 

flr-apple»  s. 

Bot  :  A  ftr-oone. 

fir  bob,  s. 

Bot. :  A  fir-cone. 

flr-conOp  s. 

Bot. :  The  strobilua  or  cone-like  fruit  of  the 
fir.     [Cone.] 

flr-in-bond,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  name  given  to  lintels,  well-plates, 
bond-timbers,  and  all  timbers  built  in  walls. 

fir-moss,  8. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  SeUigo.  {Britten  £  Holland.) 

fir-rapes,  s.  pi. 

Bot. ;  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the  order 
Monotropacese  (q.v.). 

fir-tree.  *  flr-tre,  •  fyr-tree,  ''  tyrr- 
tree, "  fyrre-tre,  ^. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  Fir,  A,  1.  or  2. 

2.  Scrip. :  [TIeb.  MJill  (herosh).}  Some  tree 
belonging  to  the  Coniferous  order.  It  grew  on 
Lebanon  (Isaiah  xxxvii.  24).  Its  wood  was 
used  with  cedar  in  Solomon's  Temple  (1  Kings 
vi.  15,  34  ;  2  Chron.  ii.  S,  iii.  5),  in  ship-build- 
ing (Ezekiel  xxvii.  5),  and  for  musical  instru- 
ments (2  Sara.  vi.  5).  Gesenius  thinks  it  was 
the  cypress,  but  perhaps  the  Hebrew  word 
berosh  may  have  been  used  as  vaguely  as  the 
English  appellation  ^r. 

fir-wood,  s.    The  wood  of  the  fir-tree. 

fire,  •  flr, "  fier,  *  fur,  *  fyr, "  lyer,  *  ftiyr, 

s.  [A.S./^r;  cogn.  with  Dut.  t^uur;  Icel./yri; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  fyr ;  Sw.  feuer;  Gr.  nvp  {pur).'] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"The  bush  burned  y/ith  fire." -Exodus  i\i.  2. 

(2)  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion  ;  as  in  a 
flirnace,  a  grate,  &c. 


(3)  Anything  burniug. 

■'  A  little  jJre  la  quickly  trodden  out." 

Shakesp. :  »  Henru  VJ.,  iv.  8. 

(4)  A  conflagration  ;   the  burning,  as  of  a 
house  or  town. 

'■  There  Is  another  liberality  to  the  cltizene,  wrho  had 
Buffered  damage  by  a  sr^a.tfire."—Arbuthnot:  OnCoins. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  state  of  heat ;  glow  of  warmth. 

"  The  heavens  were  all  ou  fire." 

Shahesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  iiL  L 

(2)  Anything  which  seems  as  if  on  fire  :  as 
a  star. 

"  By  the;trej  o(  heaven." 

Shaketp, :  Coriolanus,  I  4. 

* (3)  Torture  by  burning;   hence,   trouble, 
sufiering,  afflictions. 

"  Did  Shadrachs  zeal  my  glowing  breaat  inspire. 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire." 

Prior:  Charity.  7.  8. 

(4)  The  punishment  of  the  damned. 

"Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting ji7-f."—J/art7(«ir 
XXV.  4L 

(5)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

(G)  Flame,  lustre,  light,  brightness. 

"  stars,  hide  your;?!-?*. 
Let  not  nitjht  see  my  bliick  antl  deep  desires." 

Shakesp. :  JIacbefh,  i.  4. 


(7)  Anything  whi<-li  i>rovokes  or  inflames 
the  passions. 

"  Wliat;trf  \»  \n  my  eamT    Can  thlt  be  true? 
Htiiud  I  coudeuineil  for  pride  and  nconi  no  mnch.' 
Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  t/othing.  111.  L 

(8)  Heat,  violence. 

"  The  raging ;Irs  o(  fever." 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  T. 

(9)  Ardour  or  violence  of  temper  or  passion; 
heat,  passion. 

"  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  ftre  froiL 
Brutus."        ahakcsp  :  Julius  CtBtar,  i.  2. 

(10)  Tlie  passion  of  love. 

"  Accused  of  yielding  to  the  luring ;ire 
Of  lawless  love." 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  iv, 

(11)  Liveliness  of  imagination ;  vigour  at 
force  of  fancy  ;  force  of  sentiment  or  expres 
sion  ;  power  of  genius  ;  intellectual  activity. 

"  They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  faucy  and  In 
words,  and  anything  that  is  just  in  grammar  and  Id 
measure,  is  t'ood  oratory  and  ix>etry  to  them."— /Viton .' 
On  the  Classics. 

(12)  An  eruption  or  irapoathurae :  ajs,  St. 
Antliony's^rc. 

n.  Technically  ; 

1.  Chem. :  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
one  of  four  primary  elements  of  which  all 
things  were  composed,  the  others  being  air, 
earth,  and  water.  Not  one  of  the  fourjis  really 
a  simple  element.  Fire  consists  of  evolved 
heat  and  light  produced  by  ignition  or  com- 
bustion.    [Flame.] 

2.  Milit. :  The  discharge  of  fire-arras. 
m.  In  special  phrases  : 

1.  St.  Anthony's  Fire:  [Ervsipklas]. 

2.  On  fire: 

(1)  Lit.  :  Burning  ;  ignited  ;  in  flames. 

(2)  Fig.  :  Excited,  inflamed  ;  ardent,  eager. 

"  The  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. " 

Shaketp. :  Uenry  V.,  U.    (ChorOB.) 

3.  To  set  fire  to,  on  fire,  or  afire  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  kindle. 

"Set  London  Bridge  on  ftre.  "—.Shaketp. :  2  Benry  VI. 
Iv.  6, 

(2)  Fig. :  To  excite  ;  to  inflame. 

"  So  inflamed  by  my  desire, 
I  m«y  *e(  her  noart  a-fire.'  Carete. 

4.  To  take  fire  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  become  ignited ;  to  begin  to  bum. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  become  excited,  inflamed,  oi 
enraged  ;  to  fire  up. 

3.  Running  fire : 

Milit.  :  A  rapid  discharge  of  fire-arms  by  k 
line  of  troops  in  succession. 

6.  Greek  fire :  An  artificial  fire,  capable  of 
burning  even  in  water,  used  by  the  Greeks  iu 
their  wars  witli  the  Saracens.  It  is  supposed  V> 
have  been  a  composition  of  sulphur,  naphtha, 
pitch,  gum,  and  bitum*^n. 

7.  Fire  of  joy  :  A  literal  translation  of  tb« 
Fiench /cu  dejoie  ;  a  bonfire. 

"Preparations  being  made  by  the  magiBtratea  for 
making  ;!re*tif>L'y  and  other  triumphant  BoJemni ties, ■• 
—CUirKiidon  :  Heligion  i  Policy,  ch.  vL 

^  Ciubb  thus  discriminates  between  fire, 
heat,  warmth,  and  glow  :  "  Fire  is  with  regard 
to  heat  as  the  cause  to  the  eflect.  Fire  is 
perceptible  to  us  by  tin-  eye,  as  well  as  the 
touch  ;  Jieat  is  perceptible  only  by  the  touch. 
Fire  lias  within  itself  the  power  of  communi- 
cating heat  to  other  bodies  at  a  distance  from 
it ;  but  heat,  when  it  lies  in  bodies  without 
fire,  is  not  communicable  or  even  perceptible, 
except  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at  pleasure, 
and  when  iu  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  infiuence ;  but  hicU  is 
always  to  be  produced  and  kept  in  beiug  by 
some  external  agency  :  fire  spreads,  but  heat 
dies  away.  Fire  is  pro«lucible  in  certain 
bodies;  but  heat  may  be  produced  in  many 
more  bodies  :  fire  may  be  elicited  from  a  flint, 
or  from  wood,  steel,  and  some  few  othei 
materials  ;  but  heat  is  producible,  or  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  material  sub- 
stances. Heat  and  warmth  differ  principally 
in  degree  ;  the  latter  being  a  gentle  degree  ol 
the  former.  Heat  is  less  active  than  fire,  and 
more  active  than  warmth  :  the  former  is  pro- 
duced in  bodies,  either  by  the  \'iolent  action 
of  fire  or  the  violent  friction  of  two  hard 
bodies  ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  simple 
expulsion  of  the  cold.  Glo^o  is  a  partial  heat 
or  varinth  which  exists,  or  is  known  to  exist, 
mostly  in  the  human  frame  ;  it  is  commonly 
produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  bmcc' 
by  the  cold."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Syiion.) 


b^l.  b6^:  p6iit,  j<J^l;  cat.  ceU,  chorus.  9hm.  ben<?h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.    ph  -  f 
-nian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhuzL    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  shiia.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fire-alarm,  s. 

1.  All  a|iiiaratusfor  coMiiiuiiiicatingwaming 
of  a  lire,  ua  by  telegrajiluc  signal,  &c. 

2.  An  automatic  arrangement  by  wJiich 
notice  of  lire  is  given.  It  depends  for  its 
artion  ujion  the  increaiied  teinijeruture  of  tlie 
air  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  tire,  or  upon  tlie 
burning  away  of  certain  connecting  corda 
which  are  Ntretcheil  in  exposed  situatioua. 

flre-annlhilator.  a.  A  vessel  cliarged 
with  water  and  a  mixture  of  rhied  ferro-cya- 
nide  of  potassium,  sugar,  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  It  is  set  in  action  by  a  blow  on  a 
glass  bottle  containing  sulphuric  acitl,  which 
Rows  over  the  chnrge  and  liberates  gas,  whiclj, 
with  the  water,  is  emitted  at  a  nozzle  and  ex- 
pended upon  a  lire  to  quench  it. 

fire-arm.  s.    [Firearms.] 

fire-armod,  a.    Armed  with  Are. 

fire-arrow,  3.  An  arrow,  formerly  usL-d 
In  warfare,  carrying  a  combustible  for  incen- 
diary purjioses,  as  for  setting  lire  to  the  sails 
of  ships,  &c. 

fire-baok,  s.  The  back-wall  of  a  furnace 
or  lireplaco.  It  is  frequently  of  fire-brick,  in 
order  to  protect  tlie  iron  walls  of  the  furnace, 
but  is  sometimes  of  iron  ribbed,  partly  to 
protect  and  stiffen  it,  and  partly  to  allow 
access  of  air  close  to  it.  Sometimes  the  fire- 
back  is  perforated  to  aUmit  air  at  that  point, 
or  it  may  be  hollow,  and  form  a  heater  for 
water  for  household  purposes. 

fire -balloon,  s. 

1.  A  balloon  whose  ascensional  powor  is  de- 
rived from  a  body  of  heated  air  rising  from 
a  fire  beneath  the  open  mouth  of  the  bog. 
llontgolfler's  balloon  was  of  this  kind. 

2.  A  balloon  sent  up  at  night  with  fireworks, 
which  ignite  at  a  certain  regulated  height. 

fire-bar,  s.  A  grate-bar  in  a  furnace  rest- 
ing on  a  frame,  called  the  tire-bar  frame ;  in- 
side tlie  fire-box  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
wedge-shaped  iron  bars  fitted  to  the  fire-box 
with  the  thick  side  uppermost,  to  support  the 
fire  ;  tiie  ends  rest  on  a  frame ;  they  are  in- 
clined inwards,  with  an  air-space  between 
each,  to  promote  combustion,  and  are  jointed 
at  one  end,  and  supported  by  a  rod  at  the 
other,  so  that  the  lod  being  withdrawn,  the 
bai-s  fall,  and  the  fire-box  is  emptied. 

fire  -  basket,  s.  A  ]>ort:ible  grate  or 
cresset. 

fire-bell,  s.  A  bell  mng  to  give  an  alann 
of  (ire.  In  American  towns  fire-bells  indicate 
by  a  definite  nuniVK.-r  of  strokes  the  district  or 
locality  in  which  a  fire  is  raging. 

fire-blasted,  a.   Struck  mth  lightning. 

fire-boom,  s. 

Naitt. :  A  long  boom  having  a  goose  neck, 
to  slip  on  to  a  bolt  in  a  ship's  wales  ;  the  ends 
of  flre-booms  are  formed  with  open  prongs, 
through  which  a  rope  is  reeved  and  carried 
round  the  vessel  to  prevent  an  enemy's  boats 
from  getting  alongside  during  the  night,  or  to 
keep  off  fire-ships,  fire-stages,  or  vessels  acci- 
dentally on  fire. 

■*  fire-bote,  s.    [Firebote.] 

fire-brand,  s.    [Firebrand.] 

•  fire-brass,  s.    A  bully,  a  hector.   (Ask.) 

fire-bridge,  s.  A  plate  or  wall  at  tlie 
back  of  the  furnace  to  support  the  ends  of  the 
grate-bars  and  prevent  the  fuel  being  c,^r^ied, 
over.  It  also  serves  to  give  an  up  turn  to  the 
flames  against  the  bottom  of  the  boiler. 

*  fire-brief^  s.  A  circular  letter  asking  for 
help  for  sutit  rers  from  a  tire. 

"  We  laut,'h  a\.  Jire-hrief*  now.  altbough  tliey  be  com- 
mended to  ua  by  hia  Mivjesty."— Carfwrij/Ar. 

fire-brigade,  s.  a  body  of  men  orga- 
nized for  the  working  of  fire-engines  in  towns. 

fire-cage,  s.  a  skeleton  box  or  basket  of 
Iron  for  holding  lighted  fuel ;  a  cresset. 

fire-Chamber,  s. 

Piuldling :  The  chamljer  at  the  end  of  the 
puddling-furnace,  whence  the  fiaiue  iiasses  to 
the  reverberating  cliambcr  where  the  charge 
is  placed. 


fire -company,  s. 

1.  A  111*' liiigade.     {AmeTv:an.) 

2.  A  nre-lnsuranee  company. 

fire-cracker,  s.  a  smalt  paper  cylinder 
charged  witli  a  preparation  of  gunpowder,  and 
furnislied  with  a  short  fuse,  which  being 
lighted,  explodes  with  a  loud  repoil. 

fire^oross,  s.    [Firkcrq-ss.] 

fire-detector  and  alarm,  s.  An  ap- 
paratus invented  by  I'rof.  Greelii,  and  ex- 
iiibited  in  1S73,  for  detecting  and  giving  the 
alarm  of  fire,  the  primriple  being  that  iiigh 
temperature  in  a  room  shall  itself  be  utilized 
to  ring  a  bell  and  display  a  coloured  light. 
(IlaydiL.) 

fire-dog,  8.    An  andiron  (q.v.). 

fire-door,  s.  The  door  of  a  furnace  ;  feed- 
ing and  stoking  are  usually  perfonued  at  tlie 
opening. 

fire-drake,  s.    [Firedrake.] 

fire-dress,  s.  An  invention  intended  to 
be  worn  as  a  protection  against  fire,  enabling 
the  wearer  t<3  approach  and  even  to  pass 
through  flames  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
life,  or  saving  property.  It  consists  of  a  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  having  an  inner 
covering  of  some  material,  such  as  cotton, 
&c.,  which  Is  a  bad  conductorof  heat,  steeped 
in  a  certain  saline  solution. 

fire-drill,  s. 

Anthrop. :  A  term  introduced  by  Tylor  to 
describe  the  instrument  used  by  pfoj-les  of 
low  culture,  esjiecially  the  Australians  and 
Tasinaniaas,  for  producing  fire.    They  take 


fire-drill. 

IFrom  the  Pitt-Bivert  CotiectiotLi 

two  pieces  of  soft  dry  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick  of 
alwut  eiglit  or  nine  inches  long,  the  other 
I'iece  is  flat ;  the  stick  they  shape  into  an 
obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and,  pressing  it  upon 
the  other,  cause  it  to  revolve  quickly  between 
both  hands.  By  this  method  fire  is  produced 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

"  The  geographical  range  of  the  aimple  fire-drUl  ia 
Inimeuse." — Tylor:  Sarly  Sittory  o/  J/anWnd.  p.  S39. 

fire-drilling,  s. 

Anthrop. :  Tlie  process  of  producing  fire  by 
means  of  a  fire-drill  (q.v.). 

"  It  [theatick-aiiJ-grooveprocees]  comes  much  nearer 
tha.u  lire-drilling  to  Ibe  yet  simpler  pTOcesa  of  etrikiug 
tire  with  two  pieces  of  split  bamboo." — Ts/Iot :  Early 
Uiitory  of  Mankind,  ch.  ix. 

fire-eater,  s. 

1.  A  jutigler,  who  pretends  to  eat  or  swallow 
fire. 

"  The  (iruiumer,  the  ^re-eater,  the  wire-walker,  and 
the  salt-box.  were  all  employed  to  invite  him  in." — 
Goldsmith  :  The  Dee;  Nu.  L 

2.  A  bully,  a  duellist,  a  fighting  character. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  you  Fenchnrch 
Street  jire-«i(fr,"" — Thnckeray :  Xewcome*,  cb.  xxix. 

fixe-englne,,s. 

1.  An  engine  or  form  of  pump  for  throwing 
water  to  extinguish  fires.  It  is  a  kind  of 
force-pump  in  which  the  water  is  subjected 
by  a  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the 
necessary  height.  They  are  now  generally 
worked  by  steam.  The  chemical  fire-engine  is 
one  on  the  principle  of  the  fire-aimihilatur 
(q.v.).  [Extixcteur.] 
"  2.  A  steam-engine. 

"  My  tnethnd  of  leaspnlng  the  consumption  of  steam, 
and  i-iiii?ie(jueiitiy  of  fuel,  iu  fire-t'rtffiues.  consists  of 
the  following  priuciplea."— IvaHflce;  Jlistory  <if  the 
Steam-cnjiuf,  '.1. 


fire-escape,  s.  An  apparatus  for  eua- 
bluig  pi;rsonh  to  esiapi-  from  tin:  upj)er  i>art8 
of  l)uil  lingH  wlnMi  on  hre. 

fire  -  extlngulBher,   s.     (Extincteuh, 

FlKL-ANNlHlLATOK.j 

fire  -  fan,  s,  A  small  blast  apparattw 
adapted  to  a  poi-t-'ible  forge,  or  one  which  lias 
small  proportions. 

•  fire-fanged,  •  fire-fanglt,  a, 

1.  Laid  hold  of  orcauglit  by  (ire. 

"Thl0ChorIiieuBHlBfa«t 
KiMchit  ou  hia  la.  thu^firv/itngit  aiid  vu£,-uicbt.'' 
It-Higliu:  V,r-jil,\Vi,t%. 

2.  Cheese  is  said  to  be  fire-fajiyit,  when  it 
is  swelled  and  cracked,  uiid  has  received  a 
jieciiliar  taste,  in  consequence  of  being  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  before  it  had  been 
dried. 

3.  Applied  to  manure  it  means  impaired  in 
value,  or  damaged  by  too  high  a  degree  of 
fermenting  heat. 

"  It  It  {a  hawp  of  dung  and  peat  earth]  does  not  oome 
up  to  near  blu<xl  beat.  It  ought  t  ■  be  turned  over,  and 
more  duitg  a)>i>lied:  and  if  it  l^compe  hotter,  a  Urge 
qunntity  of  mnss  oueht  to  be  Introduced,  that  It  may 
not  be  fire-fdnged.  by  wLlub  it  la  greatly  mjured," — 
A'jric  Sure.  Ayrt.,  p.  SVi*. 

flre-fanging,  s.  Injury  produced  by  fer- 
mentation in  a  cliecse. 

"  Uoving  or  Jire./anginff  Is  so  A^ldoin  met  with  In 
eeae  of  that  county  (AynblreL  tliat 


weet  milk  chi 
nuiioily  ciiu  t«ll  from  what  it  proceeds. 
Ayrthire,  p.  45iJ. 


-Agric.  Hurv. 


*flre-fiag,5.  a  flash  or  gleam  of  lightning. 

fire-flaire,  s.    [Fiee-flaucht.]. 
Ichthij. ;  Trygon  pastinaca,  the  only  British 
species  of  stiug-ray. 

"  fire-fliaught,  *  fyre-flancht,  s.  A  flasb 

of  lightning. 

"  And  of  thare  cupUng  wittering  schewa  the  are. 
The  fUmb  of  /yre-jtauch(  lighting  here  and  tbars." 
iMnufflas  :    Virgil,  106.  4L 

*  fire-fiinger,  s.    An  incendiary. 

fire-flout,  s. 

But. :  Papaver  RhcBOS.    (Britten  £  Holtetnd.} 

*  fire-forl£,  s.    A  poker. 

"  Till  one  of  the  ft^rvants  6ung  a  fire-fork  at  hlm."— 
Smith  :  Lives  of  Highwaymen,  i.  128. 

fire-gilding,  «.  The  mode  of  gilding 
in  whicli  the  gold  is  put  on  in  the  form  of 
an  amalgam,  and  the  quicksilver  afterwardB 
diiveii  otf  by  heat 

fire-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  AlcUmilla  arvensis,  from  its  being 
considered  beneficial  in  erysipelas.  (Britten 
£  Holland.) 

fire-guard,  s.  A  wire  frame  placed  be- 
fore au  open  fire  to  arrest  sparks  and  burning 
coals. 

fire  -  insurance,  s.  insurance  against 
loss  by  fire.     [Assurance,  Insurance.] 

fire-insurance  company,  s.  a  com- 
pany which  insures  property  against  fire. 

fire-iron,  *  fyre-yron,  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  to  strike  light 
with  a  flint.     (Huloet.) 

2.  (PI.)  The  implements  for  tending  a  fire  ; 
poker,  tongs,  and  shovel, 

fire-kiln,  s.  A  kiln  or  oven  for  heating 
anything. 

fire-kindling,  s.  A  fe;i.st  or  merrjnnaking 
upon  going  into  a  new  house  ;  honsewarraing. 

fire-ladder,  s.    A  tire-escape  (q.v.). 

fire-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Plantago  media,  m 
Gloucestershire,  and  to  So-ihicsa  succisa,  ift 
Herefordshire,  from  their  tendency  to  fire  a 
rick  of  hay,  owing  to  their  special  capacity 
for  retaining  moisture, 

fire-light,  s. 

1.  The  liL;ht  coming  from  a  fiPBb 

"The  wiiid'Wa  of  the  way-side  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  firc-liqht  through  the  leaves.* 
Lonafellow :  Tales  qf  a.  }i' ay  side  Inn.    (PreL) 

2.  A  conii>osition  of  inflanmiable  substancee 
for  lightiug  fires. 

fire-main,  s.  A  main  or  pipe  for  water 
to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 


I&te,  fSht,  fkre,  amidst,  what,  falU  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pol« 
•r»  wore,  W9II,  work,  who.  son ;  mute»  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  —  kw» 


fire-maker,  s.    The  same  as  Firk-liqht. 

flre-maklngr,  s. 

Anthrop. :  'l'\n:  art  of  producing  fire.  It  was 
beljeved  by  the  ancients  that  man  was  without 
fire  till  Prometheus  stole  some  from  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  but  tlie  \vlu)le  story  has  a  mythic 
look.  Plutaif^h  says  that  in  his  time  there 
were  flreless  races  of  mankind,  and  the  geo- 
grapher Pomponius  Mela  indicatps  Etliiopia  as 
the  locality  of  one  of  thi^se.  A  cei-tiiin  Endoxus, 
however,  taiiglit  them  liow  to  produce  it.  This 
story  cannot  be  tested  now,  but  Mr.  Edward 
Tylor,  F.R.S.,  after  passing  in  review  the 
alleged  modern  instance's  of  fireless  races,  re- 
jects them  one  and  all.  He  believes  that  there 
was  a  time  when  man  was  without  fire,  but  it 
now  everywliere  ap]iears  to  have  passed  away. 
The  oldest  method  known  of  making  fire  is  tlie 
South  Sea  Island  one  by  means  of  a  stick  and 
a  groove  (q.v.).  By  a  cliange  in  the  way  of 
working  this  became  the  fire-drill  (q.v.)  There 
followed  next,  it  is  believed,  the  method  of 
striking  fire  by  means  of  a  flint,  a  piece  of  iron 
pyrites  and  tinder.  This  process  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  which  is  the  reason  why  they 
called  one  of  the  two  minerals  used  pyrites 
—i.e.,  firestone.  The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  knew  how  to  concentrate  the 
sun's  rays  by  a  burning-glass,  aud  the  Romans 
in  the  age  of  Pliny  (a. d.  23-79),  effected  the 
same  result  by  concave  nnrrors.  In  the  case 
of  the  need-fire,  a  superstitious  rite  connected 
with  Sun-worship,  and  of  which  an  instance 
occurred  near  Perth  as  late  as  1826,  fire  was 
obtained  by  the  revolution  of  a  windlass  in  the 
hole  of  an  oaken  post  smeared  with  t;ir.  [Need- 
fire.]  The  present  generation  remembers  tlie 
time  when  fire  was  obtained  by  flint,  steel,  and 
a  tiuder  box,  till  superseded  by  the  lucifer 
matches  now  in  use.  (Tylor:  Early  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  ch.  is.)     [Fire-drill,  Stick-ani^- 

OROOVE.] 

"The  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  may  perbapa  be 
the  (ingiiial  nn^ana  nf  fire-making  used  Ijy  mail."— 
Tylor  :  Eiirly  History  of  J/ankhiU,  p.  237. 

fire-marble,  s.    [Marble.] 

fire-office,  s.  A  fire-insurance  office  ;  an 
office  where  property  can  bo  insured  against 
fire. 

fire-o'-gold,  5. 

£ot. :  Caltha  palustris, 
fire-opal.  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  opal,  of  a  hyacinth-red 
to  lioney-yellow  colour,  with  tire-like  reflec- 
tions, somewhat  irised  on  turuiug. 

fire-ordeal,  s. 

Old  Law  :  An  old  way  of  trying  an  accused 
person  by  means  of  fire.     [Ordeal.] 

fire-pan,  s.    [Firepan.] 

Fire-philosophers,  s. 

Hist.  :  Cei-tain  religionists,  rather  than 
philosopliers,  who  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  attempted  by  the  aid  of  fire  to 
penetrate  to  the  primary  elements  of  thii4;s. 
They  attributed  little  to  human  reason  and  re- 
flection, but  nearly  everything  to  experience 
and  divine  illumination.  One  of  the  most 
notable  among  them  was  Jacob  Boelime,  a 
shoemaker,  of  Gorlitz.whom  his  patrons  called 
the  German  Theosophist.  He  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  others  were  also 
called  Theosojihists.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  Peripatetics,  (Mosheim.)  [Rosicrucians.] 

Fire-philosophy,  s.  The  tenets  of  the 
J^ire-philosophers  (ti.v.). 

fire-point,  s.    A  poker. 

fire-policy,  s.  A  deed  or  instrument 
whirehy,  in  consideration  of  the  payment, 
either  in  one  sum  or  periodically,  of  a  cer- 
tain premium,  an  insurance  company  agrees 
to  make  good  all  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which 
may  hapjien  to  the  property  of  the  insurer, 
withm  a  time  specified  in  the  document  up  to 
a  certain  fixed  amount. 

fire-proof,  v.t.  To  make  incombustible 
or  proof  against  fire. 

fire-proof^  a.  Proof  against  fire  ;  rneora- 
bustible.  Buildings  are  rendered  fire-proof  by 
constructing  them  entirely  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  using  iron  doors,  lintels,  &c.,  and  stone 
stairs.  Wood  can  be  treated  with  silicate  of 
soda,  which,  on  the  apjdication  of  strong 
heat,  fuses  into  a  kiud  of  glass,  forming  a 


fire 

shield  against  fire.  Cloth  or  wood  impreg- 
nate<l  witli  certain  saline  substances  will  not 
blaze.  Borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  soda 
or  ammonia  are  re{;onmiended  as  most  suit- 
able for  this  purpose.  By  treating  c!(»th  with 
graphite  in  a  bath  in  which  the  mineral  is 
suspended,  aud  then  subj.'crfing  it  to  the 
action  of  the  electro-met;ilhe  bath,  the  cloth 
may  be  coated  with  metal.  Woollen  and 
ordinary  stuffs  may  be  treated  with  borax, 
alum,  or  soluble  glass,  but  these  c^innot  well 
be  applied  to  the  lighter  descriptions,  which 
are  most  liable  to  tane  fire.  A  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc  has  long  been  employed  by 
figurantes  to  render  their  dresses  incom- 
bustible. 

Fire-proof  Imildlng :  The  term  is  somewhat 
loosely  api'lied,  and  may  be  held  to  mean  : 
(1)  A  building  absolutely  incombustible,  such 
as  one  whose  walls,  floors,  and  roofs  are  of 
metal,  stone,  brick,  or  cement.  (2)  A  build- 
ing capable  of  opposing  the  access  of  fire  from 
without,  having  walls,  window-shutters,  and 
roofs  which  are  incombustible  from  external 
flame  and  heat. 

Fire-proof  safe  :  A  safe  for  the  protection  of 
valuables  in  case  of  the  burning  of  a  building 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

Fire-proof  structure  t  A  vault,  safe,  or  build- 
ing proof  against  destruction  by  fire,  either 
from  the  outside  or  by  the  burning  of  its  con- 
tents. The  provision  against  outside  fire  is 
the  usual  object,  but  in  fire-proof  structures 
the  internal  floors  or  partitions  must  also  be 
impenetrable  by  fire,  to  make  the  building 
technically  fire-proof. 

fire-raft,  s.  a  raft  or  timber  structure 
cnvrying  combustible  materials,  used  by  the 
Chinese  to  destroy  the  vessels  of  an  enemy. 

fire-rail,  s. 

Ship-Wild.  :  A  rail  fixed  above  the  plank 
sheerorthe  forecastle  and  quarter  deck,  worked 
similar  to  the  plank-sheer,    (figilviet  1st.  ed.) 

fire-regrulator,  s.  A  thermostatic  device 
to  open  or  close  the  access  of  air  to  the  fire, 
or  to  govern  tlie  draft-area  in  the  chimney,  in 
order  to  urge  or  moderate  the  fire  as  it  may 
sink  below  or  rise  above  the  desired  point  to 
which  the  thermostat  is  adjusted. 

fire-salvage,  s.  The  saving  from  a  fire 
of  as  much  property  as  possitde.  A  tire-salvage 
corps  was  organised  by  the  insurance  offices  of 
London  in  18(i5. 

fire-screen,  $. 

1.  A  fire-guard. 

2.  A  screen  to  place  between  a  person  and 
the  fire  to  intercept  the  direct-rays. 

fire-set,  s.     A  set  of  fire-irons  (q.v.). 

fire-shield,  s.  a  portable  structure  on 
wheels  or  on  legs,  used  to  protect  a  fireman 
on  duty  from  the  heat  of  a  burning  building, 
or  to  isolate  a  fire  and  prevent  its  spreading  to 
adjacent  buildings.  It  is  usually  a  screen  of 
sheet-iron  sujiported  by  posts  and  stayed  by 
guys.  Fire-shields  are  in  use  at  the  Aldershot 
camp. 

fire-steel,  s.  A  steel  used  In  connection 
with  a  flint  fur  striking  tire. 

fire-stop.  8.  The  fire-bridge  at  the  back 
of  a  furnace ;  so  called  because  it  prevents 
coals  being  pushed  over. 

fire-snrf^e,  $, 

Steam-eufjiiie:  Tlie  area  of  .surface  of  the 
boilur  which  is  exposed  to  the  direct  aud 
radiant  action  of  tlie  flames.  The  heating- 
siuface  of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  fire- 
surface  and  flue-surface. 

fire-swab,  s. 

Naitt. :  A  swab  or  bunch  of  rope-yarn, 
secured  to  the  tompion,  aud  innnersed  in 
water  to  wet  the  gun  and  clear  away  any 
particles  of  powder,  &c. 

fire-telegraph,  s.  A  telegraph  to  give 
alarm  of  fire  iu  any  part  of  a  city ;  a  lire- 
alarm  telegraph. 

fire-tower,  5. 

1.  A  tower  supporting  a  cresset  or  other 
vessel  for  holding  lire,  and  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  modem  lighthouse. 

2.  A  look-out  tower  whence  outbreaks  of  fire 
can  be  discovered. 
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fire-trap,  s.  a  building  notoriously  I»- 
flanuiialjle  iu  which  life  i»  greatly  expoBcd. 

flre-troe,  .s\  Nuytsia  floribuuda,  so  called 
from  its  linglit  orange-blossoms. 

fire -tube,  ». 

steam-engine:  A  furnace  -  tube,  through 
which  the  flame  and  heated  air  pass  from  the 
fire-chamber.  A  flue,  a  pipeflue,  or  flame-tube. 

fire-using,  a. 

Anthrop.  :  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  procuring  fire,  sustaining  it,  and  em- 
ploying it  for  cooking  and  other  imrposes.  So 
far  as  is  known  Man  "is  the  tmly  Primate  cap- 
able of  doing  tliis  ;  forthough  the  anthropoids 
keenly  enjoy  the  warmth  of  a  Are,  they  can 
neither  jirocure  it  themselves  nor  preserve  it 
from  extinction. 

"He  [uinii]  maybe  approjiiifttely  designated  the /re- 
usin ff  AuiiuAl.' —tyilBon  :  PrehUtoriv  Man,  I.  139. 

fire-water,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
native  Indians  of  North  America  to  ardent 
spirits. 

fire-weed,  a. 

1.  hi  Engkind:  Plantago  media.  [Fire- 
leaves.] 

2.  In  A  merica :  A  name  for  a  composite 
plant,  ErcdUhites  (formerly  Senecio)  hieraci' 
f>lia.  It  is  so  called  because  it  grows  abun- 
dantly on  land  laid  waste  by  fire. 

fire-winged,  a.  Having  wings  bright « 
shining  as  liie. 

fire-worm,  s.    A  glow-worm  (q.v.). 
Fire-worship,  s. 

Religions :  The  worship  or  veneration  of 
fire,  a  very  old  and  very  widely  extended  form 
of  faith.  The  real  and  absolute  worship  of 
fire  exists  in  two  forms,  the  first  belonging  to 
fetichism  and  the  second  to  polytheism.  In 
the  former  the  rude  barbarian  adores  the 
actual  flame  as  if  it  was  the  highest  object  he 
could  adore  ;  iu  the  latter  lie  regards  any  indi- 
vidual  fire  as  a  manifestation  of  one  great 
elemental  being— the  Fire-god  (q.v.).  It  seems 
to  have  existed  among  the  American  Indians, 
the  Asiatics  and  Turanians  generally,  the 
Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Plicenicians,  and  other 
Syro-Arabians,  and  finally  among  the  Aryans. 
Among  the  last-named  race,  the  Vedic  Hindoos 
worshipped  Agni,  Fire  (cf.  Lat.  ignis,  which  ia 
essentially  the  same  woi'd).  The  first  word  of 
the  first  Vedic  hymn  is  his  name  in  an  oblique 
case,  Agnim.  The  first  sentiment  is  "Agni,  J 
entreat,  divine  appointed  priest  of  sacrifice." 
[For  Persian  Fire-worship  see  Fire- Worship- 
PERs.]  The  classical  religions  bring  promi- 
nently into  view  tlie  sjiecial  deities  of  Fire  : 
Among  the  Greeks,  Heidiaistos  (Vulcan),  and 
the  virgin  goddess  Hestia,  the  divine  hearth, 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  the 
name  of  Vesta,  and  whose  sacred  fire  was 
tended  incessantly  in  her  temple  in  the  Forum 
by  the  vestal  virgins.  One  great  branch  of 
Fire-worship  was  Sun-worship  (q.v.). 

Fire-worshippers,  s.  pi. 

Jieligions:  The  Zoroastrians,  called  also 
Guebres.  Herodotus,  about  450  B.C.,  said 
"the  Persians  think  fire  to  be  a  god."  Strabo, 
about  50  A.D.,  says  "Tliey  peculiarly  sacrifice 
to  fire  and  water,  placing  dry  wood  on  the  fire 
stript  of  its  bark,  with  fat  thrown  upon  it." 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bond)ay,  alleges  that 
"  they  actually  address  it  in  supplication,  ac 
if  it  were  sentient,  intelligent,  divine,  and 
omnipresent,  and  ready  to  hear,  bless,  assist, 
and  deliver ;  as  is  clearly  proved  by  many 
I)assages  of  the  Vandidad  and  by  several  of 
the  Yasts  and  Has  of  the  Yacna  and  Niashes, 
to  be  found  in  the  works  esteemed  sacred,  and 
used  by  tlie  Parsis  in  their  daily  prayers " 
{IVitson:  Sermon  to  the  Parsis,  3rd  ed.  (1847), 
pp.  60,  61).  No  prominent  race  now  in  India 
has  become  more  rapidly  modified  by  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
believes  that  the  so-called  Fire-worshippers 
do  not  worship  the  fire,  but  regard  it  like 
other  great  material  phenomena,  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Divine  power.  This,  as  Tylor  states,  is 
probably  now  true  of  the  intelligent  Farsees  : 
how  far  it  is  so  of  those  less  enlightened  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained.  The  Fire-worshippers 
have,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  suffered 
the  most  cruel  persecution  from  the  Moham- 
medans, and  the  leading  features  of  the  pic- 
ture drawn  of  this  in  the  part  of  Moore's 
Lalla  Rookh  caWed  the  Fire-W"rsliippers,  is  true 
to  history.    [Ghebre,  Parsee,  Zoroastrian.] 


boil,  b^;  pSHt,  Jtf^l:  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben?h  ;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -sion  =^  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  ihun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.1  ^  b^  d^L 
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fire,  v.t.  &  t.    [Fire,  $.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  kindle. 

(2)  To  bitke  with  fire. 

"The  dough  Ik  then  rolled  thin,  and  cut  into  imkU 
■cones,  which,  wtieu  fired,  ftra  handed  round  the 
cuun«iuy." — J.  A'icoi ;  Potm»,  L  28  (Not*). 

2.  figuratively : 
*(1)  To  drive  by  fire. 

••  He  thiit  jArta  ua  aliall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven 
And  /tre  ua  lienee."  Sfuiketp.  :  L^ar,  v.  8. 

(2)  To  discliarge  ;  to  cause  to  explode ;  as, 
lojire  a  gun.  to /ire  a  mine. 

•'  Bertram,  forbear  1— we  are  undone 
Fur  aver,  If  thou;tre  the  ttuii," 

Scott:  Rolub]/.  Iv.  M. 

(3)  To  inflame ;  to  irritate ;  to  excite  or 
•rouse  the  pa.ssiou3. 

•■  For  from  the  first,  when  love  hn^firrd  my  mind. 
Beaolved  I  left  the  care  uf  life  belilud." 

Itryden  :  Cymon  i  //-hiffe^nia,  634,  544. 

(4)  To  stir,  to  arouse,  to  excite. 

■■  Oft  have  I  heard  It  fire  the  light." 

Scott :  L-rrd  of  the  Ulf.  ir.  IB. 

(5)  To  anim.ite.  to  give  life  or  spirit  to  :  as, 
to  Jire  thegeuius. 

(6)  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  on  fire  ;  to  illu- 
minate strongly. 

(7)  To  dismisa ;  to  caat  out  of  a  place  or 
position.     (  U.  S.  Slang.) 

IL  Farriery  :  To  cauterize,  to  born. 

B,  Intransitive : 

L  Ordin<iry  Langtiage  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  take  fire  ;  to  he  kindled. 

"The  greatest  inconvenience  of  this  wooden  balld- 
ing  is  the  aptnesse  tor  firing."— Hackluyt:  Voyage*. 
L  480. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  discharge  firearms. 

•'  The  fainting  Dutch  remotely  fire.'  SmitK 

(2)  To  be  inflamed  with  passion  ;  to  be  irri- 
tated.    (Generally  with  up.) 

IL  Campanology:  To  ring  a  peal  of  bells 
flimultaneously  ;  to  give  a  full  peaL 

"[The  chillies]  can  play  sUteen  tunee  and  one 
hundred  and  flity  changes,  beaides  finng  at  full 
apeed."— flailtf  Telegraph.  SepL  19.  1S82. 

1[  To  fire  away:  To  Iwgin,  to  start,,  to  go 
on,  to  proceed. 

fl're-axm*  s.  [Eng.  JJre,  and  arm.]  A  weapon 
whicli  projects  a  missile  by  the  explosive  force 
of  gunpowder  :  as  guns,  pistols,  cannon,  &c., 
but  the  term  is  not  now  generally  extended  to 
cannon.  The  first  firearms  in  Europe  were 
cannon.     [Gun,  Musket,  Pistol,  Rifle.] 

"  All  those  of  that  religion  bring  all  their  firearm*.' 
—Part,  Uittory  (1S88.9) ;  Bill  for  di*arming  PapitU. 

fl're-btUly  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  haJl\ 

1.  A  projectile  of  oval  shape,  formed  of  a 
sack  of  canvas  filled  with  combustible  compo- 
•ition  ;  a  grenade.     Fireballs  are  thrown  into 
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an  enemy's  works  for  the  purpose  of  lighting 
them  up,  and  are  loaded  with  shells  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  approached,  A  wrought- 
iron  V>ottom  is  attached  to  the  bag  to  prevent 
breakage  when  discharged, 

"  Ue  put  a  firebatt  at  the  end  of  s  long  pote,  and 
llgliting  it  with  a  piece  of  match  he  put  it  In  at  a 
window,  andetaid  till  be  eaw  the  honse  la  •flame.  "— 
StaU  Trial*  lau.  16661  ;  Firing  of  London. 

2.  In  meteorology,  a  kind  of  meteor  which 
passes  through  the  sky  in  the  form  of  a  globe 
of  light  without  exploding. 


•  fi're-baxo,  s.  [Eng.  fire^  and  hwre  =  bear.) 
A  l>ea('on,  a  cresset. 

fi're-bir-reL  s.  [Eng,  Jtre,  and  barrel]  A 
lit.llow  cylinder  filled  with  inflammable  ma- 
terials, used  in  fireships. 

fi're-b&V-in,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  bavin.]  A 
bunch  of  brushwood,  used  in  fireships,  or  for 
lighting  fires  generally  ;  firewood. 

fi're-birdt  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  hird.'\ 
Ornith.:  The  Baltimore  oriole. 

fire-blast,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  blast.] 

Agric. :  A  disease  in  plants,  especially  in 
hops,  and  chiefly  t^jward  the  later  periods  of 
their  growth,  in  which  the  delicate  parts  of 
the  planta  are  dried  and  shrivelled  up  by  a 
too  sudden  exposure  to  a  brilliant  and  burn- 
ing sun. 

fi're-blende,  s.    (Eng.  fire;  bUnde.] 

Min.:  The  same  as  PvR08TiLP.'.'iTE(q.v.). 

f'i're-bdaxd,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  hoard.]  A 
chiiMiiey-board,  to  close  up  a  firei>lace  in 
summer. 

'*  fi're-bote,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  bott.] 

Old  Law  .-.An  allowance  of  fuel  to  which  a 
tenant  wiis  entitled. 

f'i're-box,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  box.]  The  fire- 
chamber  uf  a  locomotive-boiler.  It  is  jacketed 
witti  a  water  chamber  to  prevent  radiation  of 
heat.  The  firebox  door  may  also  be  double, 
and  have  a  circulation  of  water  through  the 
hinges.  A  partition  in  the  box  sometimes 
divides  the  tire  space  into  two  parts,  and, 
being  full  of  water,  increases  the  tire  surface. 

firebox-door,  s.  The  door  opening  into 
the  firebox  by  which  fuel  is  supplied  to  the 
tire. 

firebox-partition,  s.  In  large  fireboxes 
a  division  is  made  in  the  box,  into  which 
water  is  admitted  :  this  division  is  about  the 
height  of  the  firebox-door,  and  divides  the 
fire  into  two  paits  in  a  locomotive  engine, 
thereby  increasing  the  heating  surface  of  the 
firebox.    [Midfeather.] 

firebox-stays,  s.  pi.  Rods  which  pre- 
vent the  crushing  down  of  the  top  of  the  box 
by  the  pressure  of  the  steam. 

fire-brand,  ""flre-brond,  s.  [Eng.  fire, 
and  brand.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  piece  of  wood  kindled  or  on  fire. 

"  I  have  eased  my  father-in-law  of  a  firebrand,  to 
set  my  own  house  in  a  flame." — L' Enrange. 

2.  Fig. :  An  incendiary ;  one  who  inflames 
or  excites  the  passions  of  others. 

"Troy  muBt  not  be,  nor  g>  odiy  Ilion  stand  ; 
Our  firebrand  brother,  Paris,  bums  ue  all." 

i^iakttp. :  TroUue  i  Cre-mda,  iL  2. 

fire-brand'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fire;  brand;  -ed.] 
Armed  with  or  carrying  firebrands,  in  allusion 
to  the  story  of  Samson  destroying  the  corn  of 
the  Philistines  (Jiulges  xv,). 

"  Firehranded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 
Our  gold  and  ripe-eared  hopes.  ' 

Keatt:  Endymion,  lii.  7. 

fi're-brick,  5.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brick.]  A 
brick  of  refractor>'  clay  for  lining  furnaces, 
ovens,  and  for  all  kinds  of  brickwork  exposed 
to  such  an  intense  heat  as  would  melt  common 
bricks.  Firebricks  are  made  from  a  natural 
compound  of  silica  and  alumina,  which,  when 
free  from  lime  and  other  fluxes,  is  infusible 
under  the  greatest  heat  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  Oxide  of  iron,  however,  which  is 
present  in  most  clays,  renders  the  clay  fusible 
when  the  silica  and  alumina  are  nearly  in 
equal  proportions,  and  those  fire-clays  are  tL^ 
best  in  which  the  silica  is  greatly  in  excess 
over  the  alumina.  In  making  bricks  and 
refractory  goods,  it  is  usual  to  use  about 
two-thirds  of  fire-clay  and  one-third  of  burnt 
clay  or  bricks,  to  stiffen  the  mass  and  prevent 
undue  combustion.  This  addition  goes  in 
Stafl"ordshire  by  the  name  of  grog.    {Weale.) 

f  i're-br&Sh,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  brush.]  A 
brush  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

"When  yoo  are  ordered  to  stir  up  the  fire,  clpaa 
away  the  ashes  from  betwixt  the  bare  with  the  fire- 
brash.' —Swift  :  Instruction*  Co  iiervantt. 

f  i're-biic-ket,  s.  [Eng. /re.  and  bucket.]  A 
bucket  made  of  canvas,  leather,  or  wood,  and 
kept  in  readiness  for  emergencies.  On  board 
ship,  a  fire-bucket  has  a  sennit  lanyard  of  a 


length  regulated  Uj  reacti  the  water  alongside, 
froiii  the  station  whence  the  fire-bucket  L8  to 
be  thrown  overboard  to  be  tilled. 

fi'ro-«lay,  .■».  [Kng.  fire,  a.nd  day.]  A  kind  of 
clay  consisting  of  nearly  pure  silicate  r>f  alum- 
ina, capable  of  standing  intehiie  heat,  and 
therefore  used  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
bricks (q.v.).  Fire-clay  is  found  throughout 
the  coal  lonuation,  but  that  of  Htourbridge  ia 
considered  tlie  best.  In  tlie  Vale  of  Neath, 
in  GlainorganHhire.  is  a  layer  of  clay  super* 
jMtsed  on  a  t>ed  of  limestone,  and  consisting 
aliii'ist  entirely  of  silica,  or  sand,  the  coloui 
of  ubich,  when  dry,  is  a  ]iale  grey.  Ihe  maaf 
Is  crushed  between  iron  rollert* ;  it  softens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  some  of  it  ia 
too  hard  for  making  into  bricks.  The  {wwder 
thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of 
lime  when  that  substance  is  not  previously 
contained  in  it,  and  sufficient  water  to  make 
it  cohere  slightly  by  pressure.    {WeaU.) 

fi're-cdck,  s.  [Eng. fire  and  cock.]  A  street 
plug  for  att-'tchment  of  hose  for  extinguishing 
fire,  or  for  other  municipal  purposes, 

fire-cross,  s.    [Fierv-cbos3.] 

fired,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fire,  v.] 

A.  A3  jm.  par. :  (See  the  verb) 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally : 

1.  Set  on  fire  ;  kindled  ;  in  a  flame. 

2.  Subjected  to  great  heat ;  as,  potterv 
IL  Fig. :  Inflamed,  excited. 

y  geuius  sp 
(iotd*mith     The  TravelU 

fire-damp,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  damp.]  An 
explosive  mixture  of  marsh  gas(niethane  CH4X 
(q.v.),  and  air  which  accumulates  in  coal-mines. 

flredamp-alarm,  s.  An  apparatus  which 
indicates  the  prt;sence  of  dangerous  quantities 
of  gas  or  firedamp  in  coal-workings;  a  gas- 
aiarm  or  gasoscope. 

firedamp  indicator,  s.  An  instru- 
ment invented  by  Mr.  Ansell,  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  ditJusion  of  gases.  It  is  essentially 
an  aneroid  barometer  with  a  porous  tile  for 
its  back  :  by  tlie  dittusion  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, if  any  be  present,  the  pressure  is  in- 
creased, and  the  index  marks  the  difference 
between  the  atmospheric  and  the  gaseous 
pressures. 

*  fi're-drake,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  drcLke.} 

1.  A  tiery  dragon  or  serpent. 

•■  By  the  hissiiijj  of  the  snake. 
The  rustling  of  th^  firt^rake. 
1  charge  thee  thuti  this  place  fonake.* 

I>rayton  :  A'j/mphtdia,  T.  L 

2.  A  fiery  meteor ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

"  It  may  l>e  'tis  but  a  glow  worm  now,  but  'twill 
Grow  to  Afiredr-tke  presently.  ' 

Beaum.  A  Fitt.  :  Beggar't  Buth,  v.  L 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire  ;  a  fireman. 
{Ben  Jonson.) 

fire-fiend,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  fiend.]  A 
fiend  assumed  to  preside  over  tire.  The  term 
is  used  by  a  foe  of  the  Fire -worshippers. 

"  The  lellest  of  the  Firefiend*  brood. 
Uaied,  the  demon  of  the  fight.  .  ,  . 
is  her  own  loved  Ohebt;r  mild-" 

Moore:  Fire-vorthipp&n. 

fire-fly,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  BiiAfiy.] 

Entom.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  Popularly,  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  any  small  insect  which  flies 
and  is  luminous.  They  belong  to  the  Lampy- 
ridffi  and  the  Elateridse.  The  Fulgora  lanter- 
Tiaria,  or  Lantern-fly,  a  homopterous  insect,  is 
too  large  to  t>e  called  a  firefly.  The  Glow- 
worm (Lampyris  noctiluca)  is  also  excluded, 
because  the  luminous  sex,  the  female  one, 
only  crawls.  In  the  case  of  several  foreign 
Lampyri  in  hot  countricb  the  female,  like  the 
male,  flies.  The  firefly  of  the  south  of  Europ* 
is  Lampyris  italica,  that  of  Canada,  L.  cantk 
densis.  An  East  Indian  species  may  be  seen 
in  myriads  during  the  rainy  season,  glancing 
round  trees  as  the  male  of  the  Ghost-moth, 
Hepialus  humuli  does  here.  The  firefly  of 
South  America  is  one  of  the  Elateridce  EUUer 
or  Pyrophorus  noctilucus. 

"Ib  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows. 
And  the  jire/iiei  glance  through  the  myrtle 
l>outrh8  T  ffeman* .   T/t€  Better  Lond, 

fi're-god,  s.     [Eng.  fire,  and  god] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Religions:  A  god  imagined  w 
preside  over  fire.    [Fire-worship.] 

'*  There  by  the  Fire-god'a  shrine  It  rtanda" 

Moora .'  Fire-tcorthipptrt. 


f&te.  fEt,  &re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pdt; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Sj^an.     ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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A're-liook,  5.     [Eug.^rc,  aud  hook.] 

1.  A  largii  hunk  un  the  end  of  a  pole  for 
tearing  down  buildings  on  fire,  ur  to  arrest  a 
fire. 

"  Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete." 

J.  *  Ji.  Smith  .   Rejected  AUuretiet,  p.  89 

2.  Steam-e7ig.  :  A  kiml  of  hook  for  raking 
and  stirring  tlie  furnace  lire. 

*  f  I're-h^iise,    «,    lEng.  fire,  and  Aoiwe.]    A 
heart)  I. 

••  Peter-pencea  .  .  .  to  be  imld  out  of  every /lr«AouM 
InEuslHiid."— A*iI«T;  CAurtA  Uislury.  II.  iit.  13. 

fx're-less,  a.    fEng./re,  and  less.] 

1.  Ord.  Jxing.  :  Destitute  of  or  without  fire. 

'\nrfleu  are  the  vfiMrya  far  aud  wide." 

tVordtteorth  :  Evening  Walk. 

2.  Anthrop.  :  A  term  applied  to  races  who 
are  said  to  be  ignorant  of  any  method  of  pro- 
ducing fire.  Many  ethnograpliers  doubt  if 
peoples  in  such  a  low  state  of  culture  exist. 

"An  unqueationable  Rccouiitof  a;Jrp(fM  tribe  would 
bent  tlioliiglieBt  interest  tu  the  ethuugrapher.  ' — Tylor: 
Early  Hiatory  of  ilatikind,  p.  235. 

fi're-lock,  s.    [Eng.^rc,  and  lock.] 

1,  Lit.  :  A  musket  or  other  gun  provided 
with  a  lock  furnished  witli  a  flint  and  steel, 
by  means  of  whicli  tire  was  ]iioduced  to  dis- 
charge it,  as  distinguished  from  a  matchlock, 
which  was  tired  by  means  of  a  match. 

"  They  had  among  them  sixty  fireJocks,  and  as  many 
plkea  and  svioTtis.'—Mat:aiday  :  Huil.  Eng.,  ch.  xii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  tenn  of  contempt. 

*'  Damn  that  old  firelock,  what  a  cUtter  he  makes  I " 
Bistory  of  Jack  Connor,  i,  23a  (176-2J. 

fi're-xnan,  s.    [Eng.  _^rff,  and  vian.) 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  One  who  is  employed  to  extinguish  fires 
In  cities  ;  a  member  of  a  tire-brigade. 

"  The  jirenwiti  sweat*  beneath  bis  crooked  anna." 
Oay :  Triria. 

(2)  A  man  employed  in  attending  to  the  tire 
of  an  engine  ;  a  stoker. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  man  of  violent  passions  ;  a  fire- 
eater. 

'•  I  had  laat  night  the  fate  to  drink  a  bottle  with 
two  of  t\i^&Q  firemen."— Tatler. 

II.  Voal-min,  :  A  man  who  is  specially  em- 
ployed to  examine  a  coal-mine  every  morning 
xo  see  that  no  tire-damp  is  present. 

f  i're-maS'ter,  s.    [Eng.  fire,  and  master.] 

1.  An  otficer  who  directs  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks, 

2.  The  chief  of  a  fire-brigade. 

•fi're-new   (ew    as  u),  a.     [Eng.  fire,  and 
TUtw.]     J^ew  as  from  the  forge  ;  brand-new. 
"  Your  areneie  stamp  of  honour  ia  scarce  current " 
Shaketp  :  Jiichard  JIL,  1.  3. 

fi're-p^n,  '  ftrre-panne,  s.   [Eng.yire,  and 
pan.] 

1,  A  pan  or  vessel  for  holding  or  conveying 
fire ;  a  tireshovel. 

"  His  Hrepant,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  thou  sbalt 
xaake  uf  \>TKaB."—Exodu*  xxviL  3. 

2.  In  a  firelock,  the  receptacle  for  the  prim- 
iug-powder. 

f  I're-pla^e,  s.    [Eng.  fire  and  pUux."] 

Arch  :  That  part  of  a  room  in  which  the 
fire  is  built.    The  floor,  or  bottom  of  the  tire- 
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f)lace  is  cnlled  the  hearth,  the  broad  flat  stone 
n  front  of  the  liearth  is  the  slab,  the  verti'-al 
sides  of  tlie  fireplace  openin^^  are  called  the 
jambs,  and  the  lintel  lying  on  them  the  mantel. 
The  part  of  the  wall  immediately  above  the 


mantel  is  the  breast,  and  the  wall  behind  tlie 
tiieplace  is  the  back.  The  tube  or  iiassagc  fur 
the  smoke  is  the  tine  ;  the  narrow  part  where 
the  tine  opens  into  tlie  fireplace  is  the  throat. 
A  dampei  is  fixed  at  the  throat  to  regulate 
the  drauglit. 

fireplace -heater,  s.  A  stove  or  closed 
prate  set  witinri,  or  princiimlly  within,  the 
Ijreidace,  and  nerving  to  warm  the  room,  the 
pipe  disciiaiging  into  the  chimney. 

fi're-plug,  s.  [Eng./re,  and  j'hi^.]  A  device 
fur  connecting  a  tiie  or  watering  liose  with  a 
branch  from  a  main.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  screw  nozzle,  to  which  the  hose  may  be 
coupled,  and  a  key  and  rod  by  whiWi  the 
valve  is  ni.jved, 

fi're-pot,  fc.    [Eng. /rt',  and  pot.] 

1.  The  box  or  jiot  in  a  stove  which  holds 
the  fuel.  Especially  applied  to  a  fiustum  of 
a  hollow  cone  or  conoid,  used  in  base-burning 
and  other  heating  stoves. 

2.  A  crucible.  In  various  nietallurgic  oper- 
ations the  crucible  is  always  termed  the  pot. 

3.  A  small  earthen  jiot  filled  with  combus- 
tible materials,  used  in  military  operations. 

*  f  ir'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fir(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  sets  fire  to  anything  :  an  incen- 
diary. 

"  others  bound  Moussel,  and  the  rest  marched  aa  a 
cuard  for  dcfeuce  of  these  firers.'—Carew :  Cornwall, 
lo.  156. 

2.  One  who  discharges  a  firearm. 

fi're-rai^-ing,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  raising.] 
The  actof  setting  on  fire  ;  incendiarism,  arson. 

"Their  wars,  tlieir  robberief*.  iheiT  fire-raistnga." — 
Macttulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

fl're-ship,  5.     [Eng. /re,  and  ship.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  vessel  freighted  with  combusti- 
bles and  explosives,  and  tuiiied adrift  so  as  to 
float  among  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  against 
a  bridge  or  other  object  winch  may  be  burned 
by  the  fire  or  destroyed  by  the  resulting  ex- 
plosion. In  176U  they  formed  a  regular  por- 
tion of  the  British  navy.  As  a  distinct  class 
of  vessels,  they  are  now  discontinued. 

■*  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal  wat«r  where 
no  large  uiuu-of-wav  could  get  Rt  them.  He  therefore 
determined  toattjick  them  with  his^resAi^satid  boats  " 
— Macauliiy  :  Eiit.  Kng.,  ch.  xviii. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  prostitute. 

fire-shov-^l,  5.  [Eng.^re,  and  shwtL]  A 
sliovel  lor  glutting  coals  on  to  a  fire. 

"The  nei^'hliours  are  conitug  out  with  forks  aud 
fir f shovels,  aud  spita,  aud  other  doweAtlc  weaijons."— 
Dryden  :  Spanish  J-Yiar,  iv.  I. 

fi're-sido.  s.  &  a.    (Eng.  jlrc,  and  side.] 

A.  As  subst. :  The  side  of  a  fire-place  ;  the 
hearth  :  hence,  used  {or  home. 

"The  seat  of  the  martyr  was  still  vacant  At  the  fire- 
tide."— SI  acaiilag  .    iJisf.  Eng,,  ch.  xiii. 

B.  -45  adj, :  Pertaining  to  the  hearth  or 
home  ;  home,  domestic. 

fS're-Stick,  s.     [Eng.  fire  and  stick.] 

L  Old.  Lang.  :  A  lighted  stick  or  brand ;  a 
firebrand. 

"Children,  when  they  play  v ith  firettickt,  mo\-eand 
whirl  them  round  so  fatit.  that  the  lautioo  will  tozeu 
their  eyes,  and  represent  an  eutire  circle  of  lire  lu 
them."— /> I gby:  Uii  Bodies. 

n.  Anthrop. :  A  stick  used  in  any  way  for 
producing  tire.  [Stick-and-oroove,  Fire- 
drill.] 

"Flint  aud  steel  could  not  drive  Ittthefire-drllljout 
of  uae  anmng  the  natives,  who  went  on  carryiug  every 
man  his  firesCicks.'—Tglor :  Early  History  qf  Man- 
kind, p.  Mtf. 

fi're-Stone,  s,    [Eng.^Ire,  and  stone.] 

1.  Mineralogy: 
(1)  [Pyrites]. 

('2)  A  kind  of  sandstone  capable  of  bearing  a 
high  degree  of  heat,  aud  of  resisting  the  action 
of  lire. 

2.  Fetrol. ;  A  local  term  for  the  Upper 
Greensaud  of  Petersfield,  &c. 

f  l're-tail«  s.  [Eng. /re,  and  tail.]  A  popular 
name  tor  the  hyntenopterous  family  Chiysid- 
idse,  of  wliich  tlie  Ruby-tailed  fly  {Vhrysia 
ignita)  is  the  type. 

* f ire-ward,  f "i're-ward-^n, 3.  [Eng. jJrc, 
and  ward,  wardtii.]  An  officer  who  had  the 
euperintendence  of  firemen, 

f  I're-wood,  s.  [Eng.  fire,  and  wood.]  Wood 
for  burning ;  fuel. 


fi're-work,  s.     [Ku^.fire,  and  work.] 
*  1.  Work  done  in  tJie  lire. 

"Whereon  the  devil  Inmes  hit  fireworke."— Breton  : 
A  Alurmurrr,  p.  Ki. 

2.  A  preparation,  In  various  shajyee,  of  gun- 
powder, sulphur,  and  other  infiariimable  ma- 
terials, used  for  explosion  at  limes  of  public 
rejoicing,  &c. 

"The  king  would  have  me  present  the  prlncew  with 
K'lrue  delightful  unteutatloii,  or  pagemit.  or  antlck,  or 
firetoork.'— Shaketp.  .    Ltive't  Labour't  Loit.  v.  1. 

3.  A  name  given  to  various  combustibU 
preparations  used  in  war. 

•1.  An  exhibition  or  display  of  fire-workj; 
pyrotechnics.    {Obsolete  in  tlie  singular.) 

"  The  nleht  bef'ire  la«t  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  « 
a  firevmrk.  —  H'alpoU     To  Mann,  li.  297. 

*  f  i're-work-er,  5.    [Eng.  firework ;  -er.]    An 

olliier   cif  aitillery,    subordinate   to   the   firfr 
ni.ister, 

f'ir'-ihg,  pr.  pat.,  a,  &  s,    [Fire,  v.] 

A^  &  "B,  As  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  ad^. :    (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  setting  on  fire  or  kindling. 

"The/rinj7  of  villages  '—/».  Holland:  Z,mu«,p.aeft 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  a  firearm. 

3.  Fuel. 

"  For  forage,  food,  tm<\  firing  call." 

Scott:  Marmion,  liL  S, 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Farriery:  The  act  of  cauterizing;  the 
ai»plication  of  a  cautery. 

2.  Furnace:  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel 
into  the  furnace  and  working  it.  Hard-tiring  ; 
charges  in  quick  succession,  with  frequent 
stoking.  Heavy-firing  :  large  charges  of  fui;l 
and  frequent  stoking.  Known  also  as  Close- 
firing,  Thick-firing,  and  Charging,  from  the 
large  body  of  fuel  introduced  at  a  time. 
Light-firing  :  moderate  and  frequent  in  quan- 
tity ;  coking  the  charge  on  the  dead-plate, 
and  then  pushing  it  on  to  the  coals.  Also 
called  Open  -  firing,  as  the  charge  is  thinly 
spread  on  the  grate-bars  and  the  draft  is  free. 

3.  Glass-man.  :  The  process  of  fixing  the 
colours  upon  glass.  The  colours  are  metallic 
oxides,  ground  up  with  flint  glass  and  borax, 
and  laid  by  a  paint-brush  upon  the  pieces  or 
slieets  of  crown-glass.  These  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  kiln,  where  the  colours  become 
fused  and  unite  inseparably  with  the  surface 
of  the  glass  on  which  they  are  laid,  the  flux 
enabling  the  colour  to  melt  before  the  glass 
plate  becomes  distorted  by  the  heat.  The 
crown-glass  being  a  silicate  of  potash  and 
lime,  is  much  more  intractable  than  a  glaaa 
into  whose  composition  lead  enters. 

firing-Iron,  s.    A  farrier's  cauterj'. 

firing-machine,  s. 

Mech.  :  An  apparatus  for  feeding  an  engizM 
with  fuel. 

*  firk,  v.t.  &  i.     [Et.\Tn.  doubtfuL     Perhaps 
connected  vfith  freak  (q.v.).] 

A,  Trans. :  To  beat,  to  whip,  to  correct,  to 

punish. 

"  I  will  firk  your  father  whether  you  see  oruo." — 
Chapman:  AH  Foots,  iii.  L 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  spring,  to  go  off  or  fly  out 

suddenly. 

*  firk,  8,    (Firk.  v.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  lash. 

2.  A  freak,  a  trick. 

"  What  new  firk  of  full^  has  entered  into  ihe  raAOkl't 
head  ?  '—Iluvenant :  The  Alan't  the  Matttr  (1M9)^ 

*  f irk'-er-j^,  S.     [Eng.  firk  ;  -cry.]    A  freak,  a 
prank. 

*  Hr'-kin,  s.     [O.  Dut.  vier  =.  four,  and  suff. 
•kin,  as  in  kilderkin.     (5fceai.)] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity ;  the  fourth  part 
of  a  baiTcl,  or  nine  gallons. 

"  Strutt's  seTvimta  get  such  a  haunt  s'.^at  that  shop, 
that  it  will  cost  us  mauy  a  Jirti«  of  strong  beer  to 
bring  them  hack  a^ia." — Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  quantity  of  liquid  which  a  firkin 
would  hold. 

"  There  were  set  six  waterpota  of  stone  .  .  .  cont&in- 
Ing  two  or  three yjriiwa  apiece,"— J o/wi  it  G. 

3.  A  small  wooden  vessel  used  for  butter, 
tallow,  kc,  and  of  no  fixed  capacity. 

"Xow  list  to  another,  that  miracles  brother. 
Which  was  dune  with  b,  firkin  of  powder.' 

Venham:  A  Second  \i  extern  Wondtr, 


^^H*  b^;  poiit.  j<f^l;  cat,  9011,  chorns,  9hln,  ben^h;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =  £ 
elan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -gion  =  zhiin.     -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  itc.  -  tpl,  d^ 
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firlot— first 


•  fir'-l6t,  •  fer-lot.  s.  [A  coinipt.  of  four 
and  lol.\  A  iliy  iiu-uaun?  Iciniierly  in  ubc  in 
Scotland,  hut  now  uL>ulishe(l  ;  tlie  tuurth  part 
of  a  Ijoll,  The  whi:a.i jlrlut  liad  a  (apac.ity  of 
2,214  cnbic  inches,  and  the  barley  Jlrlot  of 
8,232  cubic  inches;  hence  the  wheat yir/(i( 
exceeded  the  old  English  bushel  by  33  cubic 
iiiclies,  and  the  imperial  bushel  by  4  cubic 
Inches. 

•'That  the  MidU  Innldtsi  tenMidla  ifvll  iDbrhig  4  de- 
liuer  to  ttiewii.l  Al)bot.  coiiiiijiit.  &  Ihur  omclfiris,  the 
said  xiul  bnllia  ii  iik  ftrlotit  ut  Uielo  wlUilu  the  EJitd 
abbiiy  "  — .iif.  Audit.  A.  Hat,  p.  SC. 

iirm,  *  ferme,  "  firme,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [O. 

Fr.  ferme,  from  haX-firmiis;  ital.  fermo ;  tip. 
&  Port.^rTJie.] 

A,  -4s  adjective: 

1.  Fixed  ;  closely  united  or  compressed  ; 
hard,  8«Iid,  compact. 

"TliB  flakes  of  hiH  flesh  are  Joined  together:  they 
tkrejlrm  in  themselves,  find  they  cannot  be  moved."— 
Job  xlL  2a. 

2.  Solid,  hard  ;  opposed  to  lluid. 

•'A  frozen  continent  .  .  .  which  on ;Ir/7»  land 
Tliiiwa  not,  but  rather  beui)  mid  ruin  aeems 
Of  itncieut,lille.'  Milton  :  P.  L.,  11.  589. 

3.  Fixed,  constant,  steady  ;  not  easily 
moved  :  sUible,  resuluto,  unsliaken. 

"  Firme  and  strong  agaynat  all  worldly  desyrea." — 
Udal     M>Uthcw  Iv. 

4.  Fixed  or  determined  ;  sure ;  held  or 
maintained  with  firmness  and  resolution  :  as, 
a^Jin  detenuination. 

"  Tlie  great  enrouragemeut  ia  the  aasuntuce  of  a 
future  reward,  thejtnn  persuasion  whereof  is  enough 
to  miae  lu  above  anything  in  the  \t<\r\A."—Tillotso}i. 

*  5.  Fixed,  certain,  inviolable,  unalterable. 

"To  establish  a  royal  atatut«,  and  to  make  ayirrn 
decree."— fi'tniel  vL  7. 

6.  Firmly  set,  sure. 

"The yirwi  fixture  of  thy  foot," 
SJmkvsp.:  Merry  Wivetof  \\'ind$or,  ili.  3. 

B,  As  adv. :  Firmly, 

"  We  bold  rfj^n  to  the  works  of  God.  and  to  the  sense 
vhich  Is  God  s  lamp."— fiocon ;  Satural  Uitiory. 

C,  As  suhstantive: 

*  1.  A  signature  or  mark  by  which  a  writing 
or  document  isfii'med  or  made  valid. 

"Any  patriarch  who  writes  his  name  or  firm  in 
black,  characters."  —  RycatUi:  State  of  the  Greek 
Church,  p.  90. 

2.  A  partnership  or  association  of  two  or 
more  persons  for  carrying  on  a  business ;  a 
commercial  house ;  the  name  or  title  under 
which  a  business  is  carried  on. 

^  (l>  Crabb  thus  distTiminates  between 
jirni.  fixed,  solid,  and  stable:  "That  is  ^rm 
which  is  not  easily  shaken  :  that  is .^Jisd  which 
is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not  easily 
torn  ;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  Ut  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way  :  that  is  stable  which 
is  able  to  m;ike  a  stand  against  resistance  or 
the  effects  of  time.  In  the  moral  sense ^rm- 
ness  is  used  only  for  the  pnrjiose,  or  smU 
actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose :  fixed  is 
used  either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  cir- 
eumstauces ;  solid  is  applicable  to  things  in 
general,  in  an  absolute  sense  ;  stable  is  appli- 
cable to  things -in  a  relative  sense."  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between ^rm  and  hani, 
see  Hard. 

firm  -  footed,  a.  Having  firm  or  sure 
footliuid  ;  sUmding  firmly  or  suxely. 

firm-set,  a.    Fixed  firmly  ;  firm. 

•  firm,  *  ferm-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  fermer ; 
Pn>v.  fvrmar ;  Ital.  fvrmare ;  O.  Sp.  &  Port. 
firmar,  from  Lat.  firmo  =  to  make  firm  or 
secure  ;  finrnis  =finu.] 

A.  Traiisitive: 

1.  To  fix  firmly  or  steadily. 

"IHeJupon  hia  cards  and  compass ^j-nnhlB  eye. 
The  masters  of  hia  long  exijeriment." 

Spimscr  .  /■.  v..  11.  vii.  1. 

2.  To  render  firm  or  solid ;  to  consolidate  ; 
to  solidify. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  establish. 

"  Proceed  and^r/n  those  omens  thon  hast  made." 
Pope  :  SlatiuM  ;  Thehaid,  L 

4.  To  strengthen,  to  confirm,  to  establish. 


B,  IntraTis. :  To  become  firm,  solid,  or  con- 
solidated. 

fir'-ma-ment.  * fyr-mar-mente,  s.  [Fr., 
from  Lat.  firmairu:ntum  =  (1)  a  support,  (2) 
the  firmament,  from  firTno  =  to  make  firm, 
solid,  or  secure.] 


J.  Ordiuary  Ixingua^e  : 
*1.  Tliiit  which   makes  strong  or  firm;  a 
foundation,  a  basis. 

"Custom  la  the /li-mamen/ of  the  law." — Jer.  Tat/lor, 

2.  The  portion  of  the  sky  visible  from  any 
place. 

"  And  God  aaid  Let  there  be  a  Jtrmament  In  tlie 
midst  of  the  waters.'— Ui-n««iJ  l.  Q. 

^  Our  translators  took  the  wonl  lirmament 
from  the  Vulgiile  yirnuimeiUum].  Tlie  trans- 
lators of  the  Vulfjate  again  took  the  ide;i  of 
stability  embodied  in  the  word  firmfitnfnhnii 
from  the  Septnagint  (ntpiunia.  (stereom/t),  but 
in  reality  the  term  in  the  original  Hebrew 
Vy^  (rakiii),  implies  not  anything  strong,  but 
an  expanse.  It  is  from  the  verb  3?i7T  (raqa)  = 
to  beat,  to  beat  out,  to  stretch  out. 

*  3.  A  strong  jtosition  in  logic. 

"By  setting  down  thla  ixwition  or  firmament.' ~ 
Bacon :  0/  the  interpretation  of  Nature. 

*IL  Astron.  ;  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or 
the  most  remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

"  fir-ma-men' -tal,  a.  [Eng.  firmavunt ;  -a/.) 
Of  or  I'ertaining  lo  the  firmament ;  celestial; 
being  of  the  upper  regions. 

"  An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  Jirmamenlal  wiitrradiiit  abi>v«." 

Dryden:  Annxu  MirabUiM.  CClXXxL 

fir'-man,  or  fir-man',  s.  [Pers.  farmdn^ 
a  mandate  :  cogn,  with  Sansc.  pramdna  =  a 
measure,  a  scale,  an  authority,  from  pra  = 
=  Pers.  far,  Gr.  n-po  (pro)  before,  and  ma  = 
to  measure,  wiUi  sutt".  -aiui  (^Hkeal).]  A  decree, 
mandate,  or  order  of  an  Ekistern  monarch,  as 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  issued  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  a  passport,  a  iiermit,  a  licence,  &c. 

"  Aiid  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 
Of  ftrmant,  imports,  Jevlea,  stjitc." 

nyron  :  Bride  of  A'-i/doi,  L  I*. 

U  A  finnan  differs  from  a  Hatti-sherif  in 
that  the  former  is  signed  by  any  nunister, 
while  the  latter  is  conhnned  by  the  hand  of 
the  sovereign  liimself,  and  is  therelore  con- 
sidered irrevocable. 

*firm'-an9e,  *ferm' -31196,  [Fr.  fermaTux.] 
State  of  confinement. 

"In  his  first  restraint,  come  to  bee  considered,  the 
sureuesse,  end,  and  degree  thereoL  The  surenesse  is 
cleared  in  the  persoD  apprehender,  and  manner  of 
fennaitce." — Forbes  :  On  lievelation,  p.  311. 

*fir'-ma-ry,  s.    [Firm,  a.] 

Old  Law  :  The  right  of  a  tenant  to  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*  f irm-a'-tion,  s.  (Low  hat.  fir Tnatio,  from 
firmatus,  pa.  par.  of  }i))nfl-)  The  act  of  fixing 
or  making  fixed,  firm  or  steady. 

*firm'-er,  s.  [Eng.  firm,  v.  ;  -er.]  One  wbo 
or  that  which  makes  firm  or  steady. 

firmer-chisel,  s.  A  chisel,  usually  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to 
enter  tJie  handle,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
framing-chisel,  which  has  a  socket  into  which 
the  handle  fits.  Firmer-chisels  are  usually 
eight  or  twelve  in  a  set  of  different  widths. 
They  are  shorter  than  paring- chisels,  and 
lighter  than  fi-aniing-chisels. 

*  f irm'-i  -  tude,  s.  [Lat.  firmiUido,  from 
fi-mius  —  firm,  fixed.]     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  firm,  t'lKed,  or  secure;  strength,  solidity, 
steadiness,  firmness. 

"Jehovah  siguifiea  firmitudc  of  Ijeing." — Ooodvrin: 
M'orks,  iv.  31. 

*  f  irm'-i-ty,  5.    [O.  Fr.  firmite ;   Fr.  fermete ; 

Prov.  Jermetat ;    h&t,  fii-niitas,  from  firmits  = 
firm.]  Strength,  firmness,  solidity,  steadiness. 

"  The  strength  and  firmit;/  ot  my  assent." — Chilling- 
worth  :  Iteligioii  qf  Protestants,  pL  L,  ch.  vL 

*firm'-less,  a,    [Eng.  firm;  -less.l 

1.  Shifting,  unstable. 

"  Firmlest  sands  of  this  vast  desert  here," 

^yleeater  .    The  Lawe.  928. 

2.  Weak ;  without  firmness,  strength,  or 
resolution.    {Pope,  in  Ogilvie.) 

firm'-ly,    *  ferme-ly,    *  firme-ly,   adv. 
.  [Eng.  firm;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  firm,  fixed,  or  secure  manner ; 
stronglj',  securely. 

"  His  breastplate  first  that  was  of  substance  pnra. 
Before  his  uoble  hart  hejintiely  bound,  ' 

Spentrr     Miiiopot-mot. 

2.  Steadily,  immovably,  steadfastly,  con- 
stantly. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  UiM-e  ever  existed  a 
human  being  whose  mind  was  quite  as  firmiy  toned  at 

eighty  luiat  iy>Tty." —M'lcanUy  ■  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 


firm-neaa.  " flrme-nesse,  8.    (Eng.  fiTK; 

■ness.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  l>eing  solid,  com- 
pact, or  hard  ;  solidity,  compactness. 

"  it  would  become  by  dtutneb  of  vreater  consirteacy 
and  finnn  u,  so  aa  to  renembte  an  liabiLahle  earth."— 
Buritet  :  Theory  of  tlie  E'trth, 

2.  Durability,  stability. 

"Both  theea^uieas  and  finnneti  of  uutoQ  might  be 
conjecturt;d.  for  thiit  both  people  are  of  the  a«ni« 
htiiK  uage.  "—Biiytoard. 

3.  Certainty,  sureness. 

"  lu    persona    ali'«ady    possessed    with    nottons   o4 

religlim.  thL-  underatniiding  cannot  be  hr<iuglit  Xc 
changu  them,  but  )'y  gr^at  eiULiiiiitatlon  of  the  truth 
and  jirinneit  uf  tlie  uuc.  and  the  flawa  and  weakness 
of  the  other." — S'juth  :  :ieniiont. 

i.  A  firm,  steady,  or  resolute  state  of  mind ; 
resolution,  constancy,  flxeduesa  of  purpose; 
steadiness. 

"Those  who  had  recommeiid<^  the  aiimeitCy  repr*- 
sented  with  prufmiud  rL-«in;i,t,  but  with  firmntu." 
—.Macaulny:  tlut.  Eng  .  ch.  ll. 

5.  Courage,  resolution,  determination. 

"A  spartan  firinitru  with  Athenian  wiL' 

Byron:  Chtlduh  /{Motlectlotu. 

IL  Phrenology :  An  organ  said  to  produce 
delerniination,  resolution,  constancy,  and 
perse veiance.  It  is  situated  t<twards  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  between  Self-esteem 
and  Veneiation. 

U  For  the  difference  between  firmness  and 
constancy,  see  Constancy. 

f  ir'-o-la,  s.  [Fr.  firole.  The  name  was  given 
by  Peron,  remote  etym.  doubtful;  Agassiz 
suggests  Fr.fiole  =  a  little  btittle,  a  phial.J 

2ool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Firo- 
lidae  (q.v.).  Fourteen  species  are  known,  all 
recent,  besides  six  more  ranked  under  a  sub- 
genus. They  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm 
and  temperate  climates,  and  are  often  trans- 
parent, with  golden  spots. 

fi-rol'-i-dae,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  firola,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Nucleobranchiate  Mol- 
luscs. The  animal  is  elongated,  cylindrical, 
translucent,  furnished  with  a  ventral  fin  and  a 
tail-fin  used  in  swimming,  the  gill  exposed  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  back,  or  covered  by 
a  small  hyaline  shell.  Known  genera  three, 
one  of  which,  Carinaria,  has  been  found  fossil 
in  the  Miocene.  [Carinaria,  Fibola]  (ii'ood- 
ward.) 

*  firre,  s.    [Fib.] 

'  fir-rene,  *  fir>ren.  *  flr-rln, '  flr-ron,  a. 

[Eng.  yir;  -en.j     Made  of  fir, 

'■  A  fayr^IrrCT**  wowe."        Bavelok,  3,078. 

fir'-ringa,  s.  pi, .  [Fuebinos.] 

tfir'-ry,  a.  [Eng.^r;  -y.]  Consisting  or  of 
the  nature  of  firs  ;  contauiing  firs. 

"In^rr^  woudlands  making  moan." 

Tennyton  .   MiUer  t  Daughter. 

first,  *  ferste,  *  firste,  *  fyrst.  •  fyrste, 

a.,  adv.,  a  s.  [A.b.  fyrst;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voorsti' ;  Icel.  fyrstr;  Dan.  &.  Hvr.  fdrste  {&.), 
fbrst  (adv.)  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuirsto  =  first ;  <ier. 
furU  =  a.  jtrince,  a  chief.  First  is  the  super- 
lative of  fore,  by  the  addition  of  -st  (=  -est) 
with  vowel-change  {Skeat).}     [Fore.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  one  ;  that  which  precedes 
or  is  in  order  before  all  others  in  a  series, 

"In  the  six  hundredth  and  fine  year,  in  the  first 
mouth,  the  first  day  of  the  mouth,  the  waterB  were 
dried  up  fi'om  otf  the  earth." — Henetit  viii.  ij. 

2.  Preceding  all, others  in  point  of  time; 
earliest. 

"  Arms  and  the  man  I  sing,  t\\e  firat  who  bore 
His  course  to  Latium  from  the  Trojan  shore." 

bryden:    Virgil;  .Ltu-id  L  L 

3.  Preceding  all  others  in  rank,  dignity,  oi 
excellence  ;  chief,  highest,  noblest. 

"  If  any  man  desire  to  h^  first,  the  same  ahaU  bt  las 
of  all,  and  servant  of  aU."— J/urA'  ix.  li.S. 

*  4.  Best-belovetL 

"  My  ilrK  son 
Where  will  yon  go  ?    Take  good  Cominitts 
With  thee."  ^haXetp. :  CoritAamu,  iv.  L 

B.  -^5  adverb  : 

1,  Before  all  others  in  order  ;  earliest, 
soonest. 

"  Which  first  begins  to  crow."  —SUa/cetp. :  Tcmpett, 
U.  1. 

2.  For  the  first  time  ;  originally ;  at  first. 

"  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when^r^f  yuur  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still  ■ 

ShaJcerp. :  Sonnet  104. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    aB,c9  =  e;ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3.  In  the  lir-st  place  ;  before  iiny  other  con- 
sideration ;  (listly. 

"First,  luetala  ate  more  durable  thwi  idnnti;  se- 
condly, they  me  more  aulid  and  liaid  :  tliinlly.  tliey 
are  whully  Htibterntueons;  wherenM  jilaiita  are  part 
abovu  eiirtli,  aiid  imrt  uuder  the  e&i-th.  '—Hacon. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Music :  The  upper  part  in  a  duet,  trio,  &c. 

2.  Univ. :  A  place  in  the  first  class  :  as, 
He  took  a  double  ^rs(. 

H  1.  At  first: 

(1)  At  or  ill  the  beginning ;  originally,  pri- 
marily. 

**  Creatures  that  can  iirovide  for  theniselves  at  first, 
without  the  auistauce  of  pareuts."— fletif/ctf.*  Boyle 
Lectures. 

*(2)  At  once. 

"Tbty  will  come  at  first."— Andrmeet :  Sermons,  v.  353. 

2.  First  or  last :  At  one  time  or  another  ;  at 
some  time. 

"  But  8Uie  a  general  doom  on  man  la  itaased, 
Aud  all  are  foula  and  luvera/irs/  or  hist  " 

lirydfii.     (./(i/uisoH.) 

first-begot,  first-begotten,  o.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  First-born  ;  eldest  among  chil- 
dren. 

**  Hit  fi,rst'begot,  we  know ;  and  sore  tirive  felt." 

Mnion:  I'.  L..  I.  80. 

B.  AssJihst  :  Tlie  eldest  among  children; 
the  tirstbitrn. 

first-born,  a.  &  s. 

A,  As  adjective  .* 

1.  Fiist  brought  forth  ;  eldest  bom. 

2.  Enrlii'st,  first. 

"  The  jlrsf-iom  efforts  of  my  youthful  muse  " 

Comper:  Task.  iv.  701. 

B-  As  s^.thst.  :  The  eldest  among  children  ; 
the  first  in  order  of  birth. 

"  Lust,  with  one  midnight  atroke.  all  ihefirit.born 
Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead."      ^nIton  :  P.  L..  xil.  189. 

first-class,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 
A.  .1.^  (ulj.  :  First-rate  ;  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence, degree. 
B-  As  adverb : 

1.  In  a  most  excellent  manner  or  decree. 

2.  In  the  first  or  best  class  of  carriage  :  as, 
To  travel  first-class. 

C.  As  substantive : 

Untv. :  A  place  in  the  first  or  highest  class. 

first -coat.  s. 

Plaster.  :  The  primary  coat  of  coarse-stufT. 
That  of  two-coat  work  "is  called  laying,  when 
executed  on  lath,  and  rendering  when  on 
brick.  The  first  coatof  three-coat  work  is  called 
pricking-up  on  lath,  roughiug-iu  on  brick. 

first-day,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
Quakcr.s  to  the  Lord's-day  or  Sunday,  as  being 
the  first  day  of  the  week. 

first-end,  s.     The  beginning.     (Prov.) 

first  -  endeavouring,  a.  Making  its 
first  ellorts. 

"  Hail,  native  language,  that  hy  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  fint.eudetivoiiriii'j  tongue  to  aiieak." 
Milton :  College  Exercise. 

first-floor,  s. 

1.  The  gruund-Qocr  of  a  building. 

2.  In  England  and  bume  American  cities  the 
floor  ur  stury  ntxt  above  the  ground-floor. 

first -footing,  s.  A  Scottish  practice  still 
existing  I  u  Edinburgh,  and.we  presume,  in  otiiLir 
places.  Late  in  tlie  e\ening  of  December  31  in 
•each  year,  two  or  three  thousand  of  tlie  common 
peojtle  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Edinburgh 
Tron  Church,  to  ascertain  on  good  evidence 
when  the  new  year  commences.  When  the 
clock  is  ahont  to  strike  twelve  they  cheer  so 
loudly  that  the  strokes  are  not  heard.  In- 
stantly tliat  it  has  finished,  they  depart  for 
the  purpose  oi  first-foot ing ;  that  is,  each  one 
tries  to  btj  the  first,  person  that  year  to  cross 
the  tlireshold  of  his  friend's  house  and  wish 
him  the  com]diinents  of  the  season.  On  ?uch 
occasions  also  not  a  few  are  accustomed  to 
driuk  tlieir  friends'  health  at  the  manifest 
risk  of  ll."Mr  own. 

first-fruit,  first-ft-ults.  s.  &  o. 

A.  As  substantive  {Of  both  forvis) : 

1.  The  fruit  or  produce  of  any  kind  first 
inatuied  and  collected  in  any  season. 

2.  The  first  profits  of  any  office.  &c.,  ns— 
(1)  Feudal  tenure:   The  year's  profit  of  the 

land  after  the  death  of  the  tenant,  which  was 
I^iyable  to  the  king. 


(2)  Eccles.  :  The  first  year's  income  of  a 
spiritual  benefice.1  [Annat.] 

•■  Tii%ftr$t-/ruUs  niul  t<'iiths.  which  had  uot  yet  tjeen 
surrendered  to  the  Cliurcb."— J/ucuu^ty :  Hist.  Eug  . 
ch.  ill. 

3.  The  earliest  or  first  effects  or  results  of 
anything. 

'B,  As  adj. :  (fif  theforvi  flrst-f ruit) ;  Earliest, 
original,  first. 

*'  Men   known  and    nion    uiikuown.  sick,    Iniue,  and 
l>Hnd.  .  .  . 
With  jirst/ntit  oPTerintiti  crowd  to  liend  the  knee." 
iViirUsworth:  Sottiii;/,  Culuis.  August,  1302. 

first-hand,  a.,  adv.,  &,  3. 

A.  As  adj.:  Obtained  direct  from  the  first 
or  original  source  ;  direct. 

B.  As  adv. :  Obbiined  direct  from  the  first 
or  original  source  ;  directly  from  the  producer 
or  manufacturer. 

C.  As  s^^bst. :  Direct  transfer  from  the  pro- 
ducer, without  the  intervention  of  an  agent. 

^  At  first-hand:  Directly;  without  the  in- 
tervention of  an  agent. 

first-mate.  s. 

Navt. :  The  chief  ofllcer  of  a  merchant- 
vessel,  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 

first-mover,  s. 

Mech.  :  The  prime  mover,  or  original  pro- 
pelling or  motive  power. 

first-proof,  s. 

Pri)it.  :  The  first  rough  impression  of  a 
sheet  taken  for  correetion. 

first-rate,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  the  first  or  highest  class  or 
rank  ;  of  the  highest  excellence. 

"  Pyrvhua  cei-taiiily  considered  her  as  a.  first-rate. 
inilitiiry  power.  —tfT/'W ;  Cred..  Early  Roman  Hist. 
(1^55).  ch.  xiii.  pt  i.,  S  2. 

B.  As  ax.lv. :  In  a  first-rate  manner ;  excel- 
lently. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Natit. :  A  war-ship  •f  the  highest  class  orrate. 

*  first -hood,  s.  [Eng.  first,  and  hood.]  A 
state  or  condition  of  priority. 

"In  election  Christ  held  thia  primacy,  the  firttkood." 
—Gooilvrinc  Works,  vol.  i.,  st-r.  c. 

first'-ling,a.  hs.  [Eng.^rsr/dimin.suff. -Hng.] 
*A,  As  adj.:    That   is   first  produced    or 
brought  forth  ;  first-born. 

"All   the  firstliitij  males  that  oome  of  thy  herd." — 
Deuterononiii  xv.  I'J, 
B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit. :  That  which  is  first  born  or  pro- 
produced  ;  the  first-born. 

"Toaufferfor  thtiilrs^inrTSof  the  flocl*a"* 

iJryden  :  Epistle  xv,  55. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  first  produce  or  offspruig  ;  the 
first  result. 

"  The  very  firsfVintjs  of  my  heart  shall  be 
"Xhe  firstlings  of  Uiy  Imnd." 

b'hakesp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  1, 

first'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  first;  -ly.] 

1.  In  the  first  place  :  as,  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  first. 

2.  In  the  beginning. 

"  The  wound  the  old  serpent ^j-s( It/  gave  us." 

Sylvester :  Du  Bartas. 

* f  irst'-Ship,  s.  [E.^^.  first ; -ship.]  Abegin- 
uing,  an  origin. 

"Two  firntships  met  In   this  toilu."— Fuller :    Wor. 

thies;  Suffolk,  ii.  340, 

firth,  s.     [Frith.]    A  frith. 

"  Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firfh  to-day." 

Scott :  Lay  uf  the  L<ut  Mi/ijttrel.  vi.  24. 

*fisc  (1),  *fisque,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fisque;  Lat. 
fiscns  =  (1)  a  basket,  (2)  a  treasury.]  A  trea- 
sury, an  exchequer ;  the  public  purse  or  ex- 
chequer. 

"They  hat!  resolved  to  ai>propriat«  to  the  fi^n  a  cer- 
tain propnitiiiii  of  the  lamlfd  property  of  their  con- 
quered country." — Burk*; :  French  iievotution. 

*fisc  (2),  s.    [A.S.  TEsc]    A  fish  (q.v.). 

"Thar  ia  fughel,  thar  iafitc."  Layamon,  L  53. 

fisc'-al,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  from  fisque  =  the 
public  i)urse,  from  Lat. /scits.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ]nibiic 
revenue  or  exchequer. 

"Tol>e  extin^jui-ihed  by  fiscal  dilficulties."— Burftc,- 
Freitch  Kevohitioit. 

*  B.  -^5  sitbstaJitive  : 

1.  Revenue  ;  income  of  a  sovereign  or  state. 

"War.  as  it  is  entert-\inwl  by  diet,  so  can  it  not  I* 
lons  niaiiitiiiici  hy  the  ordinary  /ucal  and  receipt  — 
Bacon  :  War  witft  Spain. 


2.  A  treasurer. 

3.  A  prncurator-fi^^cal  (q.v.). 

4.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  king's  solici- 
tor or  attorney -general, 

fiscal  lands,  s.pl.  Lands,  among  the 
Franks,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  sovt^reigu, 
to  support  his  dignity,  and  to  give  him  the 
means  of  rewarding  merit  or  valour,  for  which 
jiurpose  tliey  were  granted  by  hiin  to  his  sub* 
jects,  on  condition  of  personal  service  in  the 
field  being  rendered  to  him  by  the  grantees. 

f  isgh'-or-ite,  s.     [From  Dr.  G.  Fisdi'ir,  who 
wrote  on  tlie  palscontology  of  Russia, J 

Min.  :  An  ()rthorhombic,  translucent,  gret-n 
mineral  of  vitreous  lustre  ;  its  hardness,  6  ;  its 
sp,  gr. ,  2*40.  Compos. :  Phosphoric  acid,  29  03 ; 
alunnna,,  38*47  ;  water,  27&0,  Found  at 
Kibchne  Tagilsk.    {Dana,  Xc.) 

fi§l'-et,  s.    [Sp.  fusette;  Fr.  fnstct.]    [FusiicJ 

fiset-^pood,  s. 

But. :  The  wood  of  Rhus  Coti}ius. 

fi^'-e-tin,  s.    {Fiset :  -in.] 

Chevi. :  The  yellow  colouring-matter  of  Fiset- 
wood,  a  8pet;ies  of  suuiaeh,  Rhus  cotinue. 
Fisetin  crystallizes  in  needles  which  ha\4)  the 
formula,  CigllioOg. 

fish.  "  fis,  *  fisc.  *  fisch,  *  fiss,  "  fisshe, 
*fyche,  "fysch,  'fysshe,  s.  [A.H.  fisc; 
cogii.  with  but.  visch ;  h-cl.fiskr;  Dnn.fisk; 
Ger.  fisch;  Hv/.fisk;  Goth,  fisks  ;  O.  Fris.^sfc; 
Wei.  pys'j  ;  Iv.  &.  Gael,  iasg  ;  Lat.  piscis.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  the  class  of  animals  described  in 
in  IL  1. 

2.  The  flesh  of  fish  used  as  food. 


II,  Technically : 

1.  Zool.(Pl.  fishes;  Lat.  Pisces):  The  fifth 
and  last  class  of  vertebrated  animals.  Like 
Hi-j'tiles  and  Anqihibians,  they  have  cohl  red 
blond  ;  but,  unlike  them,  they  are  normally 
ft-ttcd  for  a  permanently  aquatic  life  by  being 
[irovided  with  branchia  or  gills  which  do  intt 
jKiss  away.  The  covering  is  of  scales.  Pio- 
jmlsiou  is  by  fins,  into  which  the  four  limbs  "f 
the  more  typical  vertebrates  are  transformed, 
[Fix.]  The  skeleton  varies  greatly  in  the 
degree  of  its  consolidation.  Most  mudeia 
lishes  have  it  bony ;  but  some  well-known 
families,  notably  the  Sharks  and  Rays,  have  it 
cartilaginous,  whilst  in  the  highly  aberrant 
Lanrelct  (Amphioxus)  it  almost  disajtpears. 
In  all  fishes  but  the  last-named  genus  there  is 
a  heart,  which  as  a  rule  has  but  one  auricle 
and  one  ventricle.  The  forms  of  the  several 
genera  vary,  the  normal  one  apitroaching  what 
is  mathematically  called  the  solid  of  least  re- 
sistance. The  sexes  are  distinct.  Propagation 
is  by  means  of  ova,  and  fishes  are  jirolifir;  be- 
yond all  conception.  About  8,000  species  are 
known.  Linn<eus  had  a  class  Pisces,  but  he 
extduded  from  it  various  genuine  fisli-genera: 
Squahis,  Rata,  0i^traciO7i,  Diodon,  &.C.,  calling 
them  Amphibia  Kantes.  (Linnaeus:  Systrnia 
Natura,  3rd  ed.,  1T07).  Cuvier  divided  them 
into  two  series,  (1)  Fish  properly  so  called, 
Common  Fish  {i.e..  Osseous  Fishes),  and  (2) 
Clioiidropteiygii  or  Cartilaginous  Fishes.  The 
first  are  divided  into  the  orders  Plectngnathi. 
Lopliobranchii,  Malacopterygii,  and  Acanthop- 
tcrygii  (q.v.).  {i!rifiith:  Cuvier,  1834,  pp-ij.7,  S.) 
For  the  classification  of  Agassiz,  see  2.  Palwont. 
Prof.  Owen,  slightly  modifying  tlie  classifica- 
tion of  Prof.  J.  Muiler,  divides  the  class  into 
the  eleven  following  orders  —  Dcrnmiiteri, 
Malacojtteri,  Pharyngonatln,  Anaciuithini, 
Acanthoiiteri,  Plcctognathi,  Lopliobranchii, 
Ganoidei.  Protopteri,  Holuce]diah,  and  Plagio- 
stoini.  {Owen:  Com-par.  Anat.  Invertebr.Anim., 
1S4G.  ]'p.  47-01.)  Prof.  Huxley  divides  them  in- 
to the  six  following  orders— Dipnoi,  Elasmo- 
branchii.  Ganoidei,  Teleostei,  Marsi  pobranchii, 
and  PlKiryngobranchii. 

2.  Falmont. :  Fishes  being  the  lowest  verte- 
brates in  organization  seem,  as  might  have 
been  exi)ected,  to  have  been  the  firet  of  that 
kingdom  brought  into  being  ;  they  appear  in 
tlie  Uiqier  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain,  and  are 
found  in  every  marine  formation  since  de- 
posited. Teeth,  the  spines  called  ichthyo- 
dorulites,  scales,  and  even  the  whole  external 
framewi>rk  occur  in  various  fonnations.  To 
meet  llie  necessities  of  the  palieontologist, 
Louis  Agassiz,  about  1S40,  or  earlier,  divided 


tSiX,  b^;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
-«lan,  -tlan^sh^o.    -tion,  -8ion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tlous,  -cious.  -sioos^shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b§L  dpL 
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fishes  by  their  scales  alone  into  four  ordtTs— 
Cycloidei.  Ctenoidei,  Ganoidei.  and  Placoidei 
(q.v.).  The  oldest  fossil  fish  is  generally  )^on- 
aidered  a  placo-fanoid  one.  It  is  a  I'U-ntspis 
from  the  base  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  Rocks. 
Ichthyodorulites  at  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lud- 
low may  be  of  the  Cestraciont  family.  In  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  the  readers  of  Hugh 
Miller's  works  know,  fishes  abound  so  much 
io  that  it  lias  been  called  the  Age  of  Fishes. 
The  oldest  genera  are  Cephalaspis,  Acan- 
thodes,  &c.,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland.  In  the  Middle  Old  Red 
follow  Pterichthys,  Coccosteus,  Diplopterus, 
Dipterus,  Asterolepis,  Ac,  and  in  the  Upper 
Holoptychius.  Some  arc  so  abnormal  in 
aspect  tliat  only  an  expert  could  tell  that 
they  weae  fishes  at  all ;  others  so  much  the 
reverse  that  a  child  could  n(tme  correctly  their 
Class.  The  Dqmoi,  or  Mud  Fishes,  now  first 
ajipenr.  In  Uie  Carbonifci-ous  r'icks  Ganoids 
are  stiJl  numerous,  but  nuiny  l*lagiostoinous 
fishes  occur.  With  the  commencement  of 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  the  Ganoids  lose  their 
preponderance,  and  an  antique  pattern  of 
tail,  called  the  hetenu-creal  [IIeterocercal], 
one  wliich  had  hitherto  been  usual,  now 
becomes  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  the 
modern  or  homocercal  tail  [Homocercal]. 
In  the  Cretaceous  jx-riod  tlie  Teleostean  or 
Bony  tishes  begin,  with  Ctenoid  or  Cycloid 
scales.  If  the  resemblance  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Huxley  lietween  Pteraspis  and  Cepha- 
laspis  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Teleostean 
Siluroids  on  the  other,  are  those  of  afliuily 
{Q-uar.  Jour.  iJeol.  Soc,  1858,  pt.  i.,  278  to 
280),  the  regularity  of  this  line  of  progressive 
development  would  be  overthrown  :  if  those 
of  analogy  only,  no  such  consequence  follows. 

fish-backed,  a.  Swelling  upwards,  like 
a  fish's  Ikick. 

fish-bar,  s.  The  splice-bar  which  breaks 
the  joint  of  two  meeting  objects,  as  of  railroad 
rails  or  scarfed  timber.    [Fishing.] 

fish-beam,  s.  a  beam  with  a  bulging 
belly. 

fish-bellied,  a.  Bellying  on  the  under 
side,  as  a  beam,  a  rail,  &c 

fish- belly,  s. 

Bot. :  Cnicus  hcterc>phyUu$. 

fish-block,  s. 

Naut. :  The  block  of  the  fish-tackle  for  rais- 
ing the  anchor. 

*  flish-brow,  *  fisc-browe,  s.  Broth 
made  with  Jish. 

'■  Hie  garua,  fisc-browe."  —  WrigKt'i  Fol.  of  Vocah.. 

fish-carle,  s.    A  fisherman. 

fish-carver,  5.  a  broad  knife,  generally 
of  silver  ;  a  fish-slice. 

fish-culture,  s.    Pisciculture  (q.v.), 

fish-currle,  s.  Any  deep  part  or  secret 
recess  of  a  river,  in  which  the  fish  conceal 
themselves.    (S<^oUik^ 

flsh-davlt,  5. 

Shipbuild  :  A  spar  or  small  crane  projecting 
from  the  bow  of  a  ship  for  the  suspension  of 


the  tackle,  called  the  fish-fall,  used  in  hauling 
up  the  arms  of  tlie  anchor  in  getting  it  aboard. 
The  fish-davit  is  such  a  distance  abaft  the  cat- 
head as  the  length  of  the  anclior  may  require, 


and  is  used  to  lift  the  Huke  of  the  anchor  to 
tiie  bill-board  ;  a  roller  keeps  the  fluke  from 
bruising  the  vessers  side.  In  i»reparing  for 
letting  go  the  anchor,  it  is  suspended  by 
its  throat  from  the  fish-davit  by  a  chain  or 
rope  called  the  shank-painter,  which  is  cast 
l(H>se  simultaneously  with  the  <yit-head  stoj)- 
l>er,  the  two  being  secured  «fii  himril  by  niejins 
of  movalile  pins  called  tumblers,  which  are 
moved  by  a  lever  and  disengage  the  chains  or 
rojies  at  the  same  instant. 

fish-day, "  fisshe-day,  *  fysshe-day, 

I.     A  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten  ;  a  fast-day. 

"  Haatelattea  tvT /i/uhedai/."— Liber  Cure  Cocorum, 
p.  37. 

fish-eye,  s.  £  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

t  Fisli-fye  stone : 

Min. :  Apopliylljte.    (Rossiter.) 

fish-£all,  s. 

Na-ut. :  The  tackle  depending  from  the  fish- 
davit  and  used  in  liauling  up  the  arms  of  the 
anclior. 

fish-flake,  «.  A  structure  on  which  fish 
are  spread  to  be  air  and  sun-dried.     [Flake.] 

fish -front,  s. 

Naut.  :  c:urved  pieces  of  timber  bound  upon 
the  outsidt:  of  a  broken  spar  to  stiffen  it  and 
make  it  serviceable.     {American.) 

fish-garth,  s.  A  staked  or  dammed  en- 
closure on  the  margin  of  a  river  to  form  a  fish- 
preserve. 

fish-globe,  8.  A  spherical  glass  vessel  in 
which  gold  and  silver  fish  are  kept. 

fish-glue,  5.     Isinglass  (q.v.). 

fish-guano,  s.  The  excreta  of  fishes,  sold 
as  guano. 

fish-hawk,  s. 

Ornith.:  Pandion  haliaitus,  the  Osprey,  or 
Fishing  Eagle. 

fish-hook.  $. 

1.  A  hook  with  which  fish  are  caught. 

*■  A  sharp  point,  bent  Qpward  and  backward.  Ilk*  » 
fith-hook'—iirFw :  Atmeum, 

2.  [Fish-tackle]. 

fish-joint,  s. 

Rail  Eng. :  A  plate  or  pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  the  junction  of  a  couple  of  meeting  por- 
tions of  a  beam  or  plate.  The  fish-joint  for 
connecting  railway-rails  was  designed  in  1847, 
and  was  soon  extensively  used.     [Fishing.] 

fish-knife,  5.  A  fish-sUce  (q.v.) ;  a  knife 
for  eating  lish. 

fish-ladder,  s.  A  dam  with  a  series  of 
steps  to  enable  fish  to  ascend  the  fall  by  a 
succession  of  leaps.    [Fish-way.] 

fish-leaves,  s. 

Bot. :  Potamogelon  natans.  (Britten  d  Hol- 
land.) 

*  fish-leep,  fysch-leep,  s.  A  fish-basket. 

"  Fysch-leep.     Sasfv."— Prompt.  Parv, 

*  fish-lock,  s.     A  fish- weir. 

"Oitched   Id  the  nets,   in   kiddels  or  fithAockt.' 

—Money  Matters  All  Thinyt  (16y8),  p.  8&. 

fish-louse,  5. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Crustaceous  genua  Caligus,  order 
Poecilopoda.  The  species  are  parasitic  upon 
various  fishes. 

2.  The  Crustaceous genus  Cymothoa,  belong- 
ing to  the  Isopoda. 

fish-meter,  s.  An  officer  appointed  by 
the  local  aiitliorities  to  inspect  all  fish  which 
comes  in  to  the  market. 

fish-mlnt,  s. 

Bot. :  Mentha  aquatica. 

fish-oil,  s.  Oil  obtained  from  the  bodies 
of  fishes  and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  por- 
poises, sharks*  and  cods'  livers,  &c. 

fish-plate,  s. 

Rail.  En!^.  :  A  plate  used  to  secure  together 
the  ends  ofadjarentrails,  to  hold  tliem  strictly 
in  line,  avoiding  lateral  deflection  or  sagging. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  plate  on  each  side  of 
the  joint,  clasping  the  web  of  the  rail,  and 
secured  by  bolts  and  nuts.    [Fishing.] 


fish  poison,  s. 

Bot.  :  lA:jndium  Piscidiv/m. 

fish-pool,  *  fischepole,  a.    A  fishpond. 

■'  To  A/ufhe-pole  he  oome."  iSeryn  H-tgeM.  SO. 

fish-pot,  s.  An  open-mouthed  wlckwr 
baskt^tcohtJiining  bait,  and  sunk  in  thehauata 
of  fish  to  catch  them. 

fish-royal,  s. 

Jxiw  :  A  "  fish  "  which,  when  thrown  ashon 
or  caught  mar  the  coast  is  the  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Whales  (which  are  mammaU  and 
not  fish)  and  sturgeons  are  fiahes-royaL 

fish-sauce,  s.     Sauce,  such  as  anchovy, 

to  be  eaten  with  fish, 

fish-semblance,  «.  A  mythologic  mon- 
ster ].artaking  of  the  nature  of  or  resemblinff  a 
fish.  •* 

"  Fiih-tembUnttet  of  green  and  azure  hae.' 

Keatt     Eudymion,  iL  717. 

fish-Skin,  s.  The  rough  skin  of  the  dog- 
fish or  shark  is  used  as  a  rasp.  Shagreen  is  a 
leather  of  fish-skin.  The  skins  of  the  por- 
poise, beluga,  and  seal  are  tanned.  E^l-skins 
are  used  as  whang  (q.v.).  Sole  and  other  skins 
are  used  in  making'  a  kind  of  isinglass  for 
clarifying  liquors. 

Fish-akin  disease : 

Med.:  Ichthyosis,  a  homy  condition  of  the 
skin. 

fish-SUce,  s.  A  broad-bladed  silver  knife 
used  for  seiving  fish  at  table.  The  trowel-shaped 
blade  enables  a  portion  of  fish  to  be  removed 
from  the  backbone  without  breaking  it  into 
unsightly  fragments. 

fish-sonnd,  s.  The  swimming-bladder  or 
airsac  of  a  fish.  That  of  a  cod  is  eaten ;  isin- 
pl.'iss  is  prepared  from  those  of  some  other 
fish. 

fish-strainer,  s. 

1.  .\  colander  with  handles,  used  for  raising 
fish  from  the  fish-kettle. 

2.  A  perforated  earthenware  slab  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  dish  to  drain  the  water  from 
cooked  fish. 

fish-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  A  purchase  to  raise  the  flukes  of  ao 
anchor  to  the  gunwale  for  stowage  after  being 
catted.  A  fish-fall.  A  large  hook,  called  a 
fish-hook,  is  attached  to  the  end. 

fish-tail,  5.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst.  :  The  tail  of  a  fish. 

B.  As  adj. :  Resembling  in  shape  the  tail  of 
a  fish. 

Fish-tail  burner :  Agas  burner  whose  burning 
jet  assumes  a  two-lobed  form,  like  the  tail  of  a 
fish. 

Fish-tail  jrrapeller ;  A  single-winged  propeller 
hinged  to  the  stern-post,  and  oscillating  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish. 

fish-tongue,  s.  An  instrument  used  by 
dentists  for  the  renioval  of  the  wisdom-teeth, 
the  last  in  the  dental  range. 

fiBh-torpedo,  s.    [Torpedo.] 

fish-trap,  5.  A  box  or  basket  set  In  a 
river,  and  having  bait  slung  in  a  bag  to  attract 
fish  :  it  is  sprung  by  hand.  A  basket,  net,  or 
staked  area  with  a  divergent-sided  or  funnel- 
shaped  opening  through  which  fish  pass,  and 
in  which  they  find  a  dithculty  in  retracing 
their  course,  owing  to  obstacles  or  blind  sacs. 

*  fish-trowel,  s.    A  fish-slice  (q.v.). 

fish-way,  s.  A  device  to  enable  a  fish  to 
ascend  a  fall.  It  may  consist  of  a  series  of 
steps  over  which  the  water  descends,  turning  a. 
fall  into  a  cascade,  and  sometime  known  as  a 
fish-ladder;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  chute  with 
a  sinuous  track  for  di'niuishing  the  velocity 
and  apsisting  the  passage  of  the  fish  to  the 
level  above  the  dam. 

fish-weir,  s.     A  fish-garth  (q.v.), 

fish-wood,  s. 

But. :  PitiCidta  erythrina. 

fish  (2).  s.     [Fr.  Ji^ht  =  (1)  a  gardener's  dibble, 
(2)  a  peg  used  to  mark  distances  ;  Ji^her  =  to 
fix.] 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  counter  used  in  games. 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,   camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e;  ey  --  a.   qu  =  kw. 
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n.  Techjiiailly : 
X,  Nauticcd: 

(1)  One  of  a  pair  of  bars  laid  on  opposite 
iides  alony  and  ti^'htly  lashed  to  a  spar  which 
has  been  sprung  or  broken. 

(2)  A  purchase  for  liauling  the  fluke  of  an 
auchor  on  to  the  gunwale  ;  a  llsh-hook. 

2.  Rail.  Eng.:  A  Jish-har  {q.v .). 

3,  Joiner.:  A  strengthening  or  stiffening 
bar  or  piece  of  timber  laid  alongside  another. 

ash  (1)   *iysli,    *flss-en.    •assh-en, 

*  flsch-en,  v.i.  &  t.    lFish,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  employed  in  catching  or 
attenipting  to  catch  tish,  as  by  angling,  net- 
ting, &c.     (Followed  by /or.) 

"  ^eteT/uihed  for  hU  fode.aod  hta  fere  Andreu." 
P.  riowinan,  10,19». 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  seek  to  gain  or  obtain  ;  to  try  for ;  to 
geek  to  draw  forth. 

•■While  others  fish,  with  craft,  (or  gre«t  opinion. 
I  with  gre»t  truth  catch  luere  BiiuiJtieity." 

Shakes/^. :  Troilut  A  Cressida,  iv.  4. 

(2)  To  try  to  learn,  gain,  or  bring  out  by 
artifice  or  cunning  :  as,  To  fish  for  information. 

B.  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  Lit.  :  To  attempt  to  catch  flsh  in  ;  to 
•earch  or  try  for  flsh. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  c^tch  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  in 
water  ;  to  draw  or  drag  up  :  as,  To/sft.  a  body 
out  of  a  river. 

*  (2)  To  gain  in  any  way. 

•'  Thei  that  pteche  vs  povert  and  distresM, 
AadfiMhen  heio  ailf  great  richesae." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rote,  6,186. 

(3)  To  search,  to  examine,  as  by  raking, 
sweeping,  dragging,  &c. 

IF  To  fish  out:  To  ascertain,  or  find  out  by 
cunning  inquiry  :  as.  To  fi^k  out  a  man's 
reasons. 

IL  Na-ui. :  To  hoist  and  draw  up  the  fiukes 
of  a  ship's  anchor  towards  the  top  of  the  bow, 
in  order  to  stow  it  after  it  has  been  catted. 

eiah  (2).  v.t.     [Fish  (2),  s.] 

1.  Joijiery  :  To  strengthen,  as  a  piece  of 
wood,  by  placing  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  same 
scantling  to  one  side  of  the  timber  to  he  united, 
and  bolting  or  hooping  them  together. 

2.  Naut. :  To  strengthen  a  sprung  mast  or 
yard  with  a  piece  of  timber. 

3.  Rail,  Eng,  :  To  splice,  as  rails,  by  fishing. 
%  To  fish  an  anchor : 

Naut.:  [Davit,  1]. 

fish'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fish';  -able.}  Capable 
of  being  fished. 

"There  w.ia  only  a  small  piece  of  fishable  water 
in  Englebourii."  —  Hughes:  Tom  Broumat  Oxford, 
ch.  xlvti. 

fiah'-baa-ket,  &.     [Eng.  fish,  and  basket.]    A 
fisherman's  basket  for  carrying  fish. 

flfihed,  pa.  V^T.  or  o.    [Fish  (2),  v.\ 

flshed-beam,  s. 

Joinery  :  A  long  beam  composed  of  two 
shorter  beams  joined  end  to  end  and  fished. 

ffish'-er,  *  flsch-er,  •  fish-ere,  **  fissh-er, 

•  fysch-ar.  '  fyscli-er.  •  lysch-ere.  s. 

(A.S.  ^cere;  O.  S.  fiskari ;  O.  Fris.  fi^ker ; 
Dut  visscher  ;  O.  H.  Ger. /scdH  ;  Icel.  fiskari; 
8w.  fi^kare ;  Dan.  fisker.]    [Fish  (1),  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  is  employed  in 
fishing  ;  a  fisherman. 

•*  Three  Aifteri  went  aailing  out  Into  the  weat. 
Into  tne  west  when  the  sun  went  down.' 

C.  Kingsley  :  The  Fiihert. 

2.  Zool. :  A  s[>ecies  of  marten ;  the  pekan 
(q.v.> 

fisher's-knot,  s.  A  slip-knot,  the  ends 
l/f  which  lie  horizontally,  and  will  not  become 
untied. 

"  Be  knit  together  with  thaXjitJitTa-1mot."—Denni»: 
StcreU  of  A  ngling. 

*  flsher-tOTvn,  s.  A  fishing-town  or  vil- 
lage ;  a  town  iniiabited  by  fishermen. 

"  Othrra  of  them,  iu  that  time  Immed  that^Wler- 
toum  MooBehole."— t'(irtf«»r  Surrey  of  Cormeall. 

fish'-er-boat,  s.    [Eng.  _flsfipr,  and  hoa^.]    A 
boat  employed  in  catching  flsh. 

"  Got  into  the  ji«A«r6oari  to  soe  the  flshing. "—.Vorrh  t 
Plutarch,  p.  764. 


fish'-er-man,  '  fysb-er-man,  s.     [Eng. 

fisher,  and  vmn.] 

1.  One  who.se  employment  or  occupation  is 
to  catch  flsh. 

"  The  /Uhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice."  Shakeap. :  Lear,  iv.  8. 

2,  A  boat  or  vessel  employed  in  catching 
fish  ;  a  fishing-boat. 

1  The  Fisherman  :  A  title  given  to  the  Pope, 
from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  who  is  claimed  as 
the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  fisherman. 

"  Mandates  for  dei>oaing  sovereigne  were  sealed  with 
the  flignet  of  the  Fithennan."—Barke :  On  the  French 
Reooliifion. 

fisherman's-bend,  s. 

Nant.  :  A  sailor's  knot,  used  in  bending 
halyards  to  a  studding-sail  yard.  Two  turns 
are  taken  round  the  spar,  the  end  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  spar,  and  half-hitched 
around  the  standing  part. 

f ish'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  fish;  -ery.] 

1,  The  business  or  occupation  of  catching 
fish. 

U  The  word  fishery  is  popularly  used  in  a 
compreliensive  sense;  not  merely  is  there  a 
herring-flshery,  a  salmon-ttshery,  a  cod-fishery, 
a  pilchard-fishery,  &c.,  for  catching  these  gen- 
uine fishes,  there  is  a  whale-flsheiy  for  harpoon- 
ing the  mammals  called  whales,  a  crab  and  lob- 
ster-fishery for  catching  those  crustaceans,  and 
an  oyster-fishery  for  obtaining  tlmse  testaceous 
molluscs.  The  great  locality  for  the  whale- 
fishery  is  the  Polar  regions  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Hemispheres,  that  for  the  cod- 
fishery  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  that  for 
the  salmon-flsliery  the  rivers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  that  of 
the  mackerel  and  herring-fishery  the  cu;ifit 
waters  of  Europe  and  Northern  United  States, 
thutof  the  pilchard-tishery  the  coasts  of  Devuii- 
shire  and  Curnwall,  England.  Other  important 
American  fisheries  are  the  menhaden,  which  is 
caught  iu  vast  numbers,  and  the  shad,  wlume 
leading  localities  are  the  Delaware  and  Iluilsi.n 
Rivers.  There  are  nnnierous  ttther  imimrtant 
fisheries  which  might  be  named,  among  IlMin 
that  of  the  oyster,  of  which  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States  furnishes  vast  numbers  of 
a  quality  very  siiperior  to  the  European  oyster. 
The  localities  native  to  many  of  the  fish 
named  are  rapidly  being  added  to,  by  dis- 
tributing young  fish  in  other  streams  and 
lakes,  which  has  been  attended  with  much 
success.  The  practice  of  salting  fish  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  of  1300  B.  C,  or  even 
earlier.  The  fisheries  of  the  waters  of  East- 
ern Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  long  been 
a  source  of  trouble  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  A  magnificent  display  of 
fish  and  fishery  equipment  was  shown  in  the 
Fish  and  Fisheries  Building  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  of  lS'j;i. 

•'  Holland  will  suffer  ns  to  improve  onx  fisJ^ery."— 
Pari.  Ui3t.,  vol.  vi..  app.  p.  139. 

2.  The  place  where  fishing  is  carried  on. 

"  The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  have  been  for  a 
eentury  the  constant  object  of  rivalshtp  between 
France  .and  Elugland."— /N"/t .  Speech,  Nov.  27,  IBOO. 

fish'-fag,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  fitg.]  A  woman 
who  sells  fish  ;  a  fishwife,  a  fisherwoman. 

'■  With  vulgar  fithfag*  to  be  forced  to  talk." 

Wolc  It  :  Peter  Pindar,  p.  106, 

*fish-ful»  •fish-full.  a.  [Eng.  fish,  and 
full.]  Full  of  or  abounding  with  fish;  well 
stored  with  fish. 

'■  It  Is  wallf  d  and  guarded  with  the  ocean,  moat  com- 
modious  for  traffic  to  all  jmrts  of  the  world,  and 
watered  with  pleasant. ^<AA^'>  audnarigahle  rivers."— 
Canvlen  :  Remains. 

f  ish'-gig.  fiz'-gig,  «.  [Eng.  fish,  and  gig  = 
a  dart.]  A  spear  with  several  barbed  prongs 
used  in  sjiearing  fish.  It  has  usually  five 
prougs,  called  grains. 

fish'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  fishy,  and  Lat, /ado  (pass. 

fio)  =  to  make.]    To  turn  or  change  to  fish. 
"O  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified.' 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  U  4. 

fish'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fishy;  -ness,]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fishy,    (Lit.  &  fig.) 

"  Its  flesh  has  nothing  of  the  fish i ness  ot  that  of  the 
heron."— /V'UKiif;  Zoology  ;  Bittern. 

f  ish'-ing,  •  fissch-ing,  *  fiss-lng,  *  lysch- 
ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  6l  s.    [Fish,  v,] 
A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
B-  As  adjective: 
L  Literally: 
1.  Employed  or  occupied  in  catching  fish. 


2.  Us<^d  or  employed  by  fishermen  ;  suitabU 
for  fishing. 

"  Ef^iilpped  In  hla  wading  l>oota,  KnA  fishing  dren.*— 
Cuthbert  BeUe:   Verdant  Ureen.  pU  iii..  ch.  iL 

II.  Fig.  :  Seeking  to  gam,  draw  out,  or 
obtain  by  artifice  or  stratagem*,  as,  a  filing 
question. 

"A  party  shall  not  make  n  fishing  aiiptlcatlon  Into 
the  iiiaiiiier  in  which  hia  advtmary  lutenda  to  shan 
bis  case. "—  Lord  VampbeU,  \Xi  Law  tim4s  Report  xxvU. 
202,  Juue»,  1856. 

C,  As  substantive: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Thfi  act  or  occupation  of  catching  flsh. 

"  Oure  luuerd  com  and  here  fittching  Isay." 

St.  Attdrtn,  i. 

2.  A  fishery. 

"I'liLTo  also  would  be  planted  a  Kood  town,  having 
both  a  Kood  liaveU  and  a  plentiful  fishing.'— Spenser. 


A   boat  employed   in 


fishing-boat, 

catching  lish. 

flshing-oruivet  s,  A  cruive  or  enclosure 
for  tisii  iu  a  river. 

fishing-fiy.ls.  An  artificial  fly  used  by 
anglers  as  a  bait. 

fisMng-frog,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Lophius  piscaXorius,  the  Aii^ler 
(q.v.). 

fishing-ground,  s.  A  place  frequented 
by  fish,  and  suitable  for  fishing ;  a  flshinK- 
place,  a  flshery. 

fishing-line,  s.  A  line  with  hook  at* 
tached  for  catching  flsh. 

fishing-net,  s.  A  net  for  catching  flsh. 
Fishiug-uets  are  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended ;  as  H  bag-net,  a  drag-net,  a  casting-net, 
a  trawl,  a  seine,  »Sic. 

fishing-place,  s.  A  fishing-ground  (q.v.). 

fishing-rod,  s.  A  long,  slender,  tapering 
rod,  to  wliich  the  fishing  line  is  attached. 

fishing- tackle,  s.  All  the  api>arattiB 
required  by  a  tisherman :  as,  the  flshing-rod, 
flshing-Une,  hooks,  artificial  flies,  bait,  iic 

fishing-wand,  s,    A  fishing-rod. 

fish'-ket-tle  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  kettU.]  A 
long  kettle  adapted  to  boil  fish  of,  say,  from 
four  to  ten  pounds'  weight,  without  either 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  fish  or  cutting 
it  into  pieces. 

"  It  ia  probable,  that  the  way  of  embalming  amongik 
the  Egyptians  waa  by  boUiug  the  body  in  a  long  cnldros 
lilie  a  jishketfle,  iu  some  kind  of  liqaid  balaam."— 
Grew     JJuiCBUTn. 

fish '-like,  a.  [Eug.fish;  •like.]  Resembling 
fish  in  form  or  qualities  ;  suggestive  of  fish. 

■■  A  very  ancient  and  fishlike  smelL" 

Shake^fi. :  Tempest,  IL  t. 

fish'-mar-ket,  s,  [Eng.  fi^h,  and  vw.rket.\ 
A  market  established  for  the  sale  of  flsh. 

fish' -maw,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  r^aw.'\  TTia 
sound  or  air-sac  of  a  fish  ;  a  fish-sound. 

*flsh'-meal,    s.    [Eng.  fish,   and  -mtaK]     JL 

meal  of  flsh  ;  diet  of  tish  ;  an  abstemious  diet. 

"Thin  drink  dotli  overcool  their  blood,  and  ninktog 

taxuy  ft^hmfats.  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  greea. 

aicKueiw."— Mdtejyj, -■  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

f  ish'-mon-ger.  •  lych-man-ger,  s.  [Eng. 
fish,  and  monger.]  A  dealer  in  fish  ;  a  seller 
of  fish. 

*  fishmongers'  fair,  s.    Lent. 

fish'-pond,  s.  [Eng.^^,  and  pond,']  A  pond 
or  pool  whL-re  fish  are  bred  and  kept. 

"  Fishponds  were  made  where  former  foreata  grew." 
Prior:  Solomon,  U.  2L 

fiSh'-room,  s.     [Eng.  fish,  and  tooth.] 

Naut. :  A  mom  or  compartment  in  a  ship^ 
between  the  afterhold  and  the  spirit-room. 

f  Ish'-spear,  s.     A  barbed  spear  for  catching 

fish  ;  a  gig. 

f  ish'~sto-ry,  r  An  incredible  narrative, 
such  as  amateur  fiBhermen  are  usually  credited 
with  telling.     (17.  S.  CoUoq.) 

fish'-wife,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  wife.]  A  fish- 
woman. 

fish'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  fish,  and  tcoman.] 
A  woman  wSo  sells  fish. 


bSil,  b6^:  poat,  j6x*ri;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  L 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  deL 
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fish'-^,  a.     [Eng.jia/i;  -y.] 
I.  LUeruUy : 

1.  Consisting  of  flah. 

2.  Pertaining  to  tisli ;  suggestive  of  fish  ; 
fitililike  :  as,  a  fishy  taste^  a  fishy  sntell. 
(Milton:  P.  L.,  iv.  108.) 

3.  Having  the  appearance  or  form  ofa  flsh. 

"  Pew  eyes  hnve  escRjwtl  the  picture  of  inenuAldH, 
that  la.  iicuorjiiig  to  Hmjice.a  luDiister  witU  a  wo- 
niftu'a  head  above,  aiul  /Ixhy  extiTiuity  below"— 
Bmume :    Vulgar  Errours. 

i,  inhabited  by  fish  :  stored  with  fish. 
"  Siuouthly  flow  the  wnti^ry  stores 
Otfiaku  Hlpparia.  profyumlest  streRm." 

Wett:  J'indiir;  Ulijinpiadb. 

IL  Figuratively  (slang) : 

1.  0/])erso>is:  Worn  out.  done  up,  seedy. 

2.  Of  things:  Of  a  doubtful  character  ;  sus- 
picious, unsafe,  unsound. 

fisk,  *fis'-kin.  *  f ysk,  v.i.  [^w,  Jieska.] 
To  bustle  about,  to  fri.sk. 

'■  What  frek  of  thye  foUo  fiafcctk  th\i8  aboute." 

P.  Plomnan,  c  x.  168. 

fisk.  s.    [Fisc] 

^■(■■l^s•  Law:  The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the 
movable  esUite  of  a  rebel.    {Bell.) 

fis'-^el,  *  fi^'-sil,  w.i.    [Fissle.] 

f i^ ~^en-less,    *  f iz-zen-less,  a.     [Eng. 

Jotsijii ;  -less.]    Weak,  destitute  of  strength  or 

pi  til. 
fis'-si-COS'-tdte,  a.     [Lat.  fissus.  pa.  par.  of 

fimlo  =  to  cut,  to  cleave,   and    Eng.   coskite 

(n-v.).]    Having  the  ribs  divided. 

Sis 'Si-dens.  s.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cloven,  and 
dt'us  =  a  tooth.] 

Boi. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Fis- 
fiideiitete  (q.v.).  It  has  representatives  in 
Biitaiu. 

ffis-si-den'-te-SB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fisstts  =  cloven  ; 
dens  (yeiiit.  dentis)  =  a  tooth,  and  feiu.  pi. 
adj.  sufl".  -ete.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  operculate  apocarpous 
mosses  of  gregarious  or  ca^spitose  habit  with 
much  branched  stems  and  amplexicaul  leaves. 
Type  Fissideus  ((i.v.). 

fis'-Sile,  a.  [Lat.  fissUis.  from  fi.ssuSy  pa.  par. 
of  findo  =  to  cut.  to  cleave.]  That  may  or  can 
be'  uleft  or  split  in  the  direction  of  the  grain, 
like  wood,  or  along  natural  planes  of  cleavage, 
as  crystals,  or  along  superinduced  planes  like 
slates,  or  in  the  plaues  of  stratilication. 

"This  crystal  is  a  pellucUl  fissile  stone,  clear  aa 
wattr  or  cryatal  :>f  the  rock,  ami  without  colour:  en- 
diuiui:  red  beat  without  losing  its  trauapareucy.  and 
iu  a  very  utruiig  heat  calcmiiig  without  fuaion.  '— 
A'ewton:  OptivHs. 

f  is-si-lin  -gui-a  (gu  as  gw),  s.  [Lat.  fissus 
=  cleft,  and  lingua  =  a  tongue.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-order  of  Laeortilia,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  long,  protnisible,  and  forketl, 
like  that  of  the  serpent  Jlost  of  the  Lizai-ds 
have  this  character.  The  sub-order  has  been 
called  also  Leptoglossa.    (?ficholson.) 

*«is-sa'-i-ty.  5.  [Eng.  fissil(e);  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fissile. 

"Not  unlike  the  fissilUy.  as  the  achoola  call  it,  In 
wood.'"— Bo^ie;  Works,   iii.  5"L 

fi'-ssion,  s.  [Lat.^io,  from .^ssus,  pa,  pa.  of 
fimlo  =to  cleave.] 

1.  Ortl.  Lang. :  The  act  of  cleaning,  splitting, 
or  breaking  up  into  paits. 

2.  Physiol.  :  Asexual  generation  by  the 
splitting  of  a  parent  body  into  two  parts, 
which  become  separate  individuals.  It  occurs 
in  the  Coralli^enous  Ai-tinozoa.  In  plants  it 
is  seen  in  the  DiatomaceBe. 

f  is  -  si-pal'- mate,  a.  [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 
divided,  and  Eng.  palmate  (q.v.).]  Having 
the  membranes  between  the  toes  deeply  cleft 
or  incised,  as  in  the  foot  of  a  grebe. 

!8-8ip'-a-ra,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft,  and 
jxirio  =  £o  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Zool.  :  Animals  which  are  propagated  by 
Fission  (q.v.). 

fis-sip-ajr-i^m,  s.  [Mod.  Lat  Fissipar(a) ; 
Eii;4,  sLirf'.  -ism.] 

Physiol. :   Reproduction  by  fission,     [Fis- 
sion, 2.] 
fis-si-par'-i-ty,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.  Fissipar(a); 
Eng.  suti'.  -ity.] 
Physiol. :  The  same  as  FissiPARisai  (q.v.). 


fis-sip'-a-rous,  a-  (Lat  7wau»  =  cleft ; 
}>ario=to  bring  forth,  to  produce,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff,  -oufi.J 

Physiol.:  Pruducing  fresh  structures  by  the 
flssiou  of  tJiu.se  ali-eady  existing.    [FianioN.] 

fis-sip'-a-roua-lj?,  adv.     [Ei»g.  fissiparous; 

■ly.\        ' 

Physiol.  :  In  a  llssiparous  manner ;  by 
means  uf  lissiou, 

fis-si-pa'-tlon,  s.    [Fissipara.] 

Physiol. :    Reproduction  by  fission  ;    fissi- 

parism. 
fis'-si-ped,  '  fis'-si-pede,  a.  &  a.     [Lit. 

fissus  -  cleft,  au'l  pes  ^;,'ciiiL.  pi^dis)  =  a  foot.  ] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  separate  toes  ;  cloven- 
footed. 

B.  As  siiba. :  An  animal  liaving  the  toes 
separate,  or  not  connected  by  a  membrane. 

"It  la  deacrllied  like  yijixiw^cic*.  or  bird*  which  have 
their  claws  or  feet  divided.'— flrown* .'  VuJgur  Er- 
roars,  bk,  v.,  ck.  iL 

fis'-si-pe-di-a,  s.  p^.  [Lat.  fissus  —  cloven, 
and  pts  (geuit.*;jtx/<Ji)  =  a  foot.] 

Zodl. :  A  division  of  Carnivorous  Mammals, 
in  which  tlie  toes  are  free  from  each  other. 
Example,  the  Felidse,  Canidffi,  Ursidve,  &c. 

f  is-ai-pen'-naa,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  fi^us  =  cleft, 
and  ptnna  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  small  section  of  Moths  which 
have  the  wings  dividtjd  int<T  ray-like  branche^s, 
so  fringed  as  to  resemble  feathers.  They  are 
called  in  consequen(;e  Plume-moths  (q.v.). 
The  Pterophorina  and  Alucitina  have  this 
structure  beautifully  apparent.  [Alucita, 
Alucitid.*:.] 

fis-si-ros'-tral,  a.  [Lat.  fissus  ^  cleft ; 
rostrum  =  a.  btia'k,  and  Eng.  adj,  suiT.  -a^.J 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  Fissiroatres ; 
having  the  bill  deeply  cleft. 

"The  fissirosirat  birds  as  a  whole  are  iiartlcularly 
distinguiahe.l  by  having  the  powers  of  flight  de\elo]ted 
iu  the  highest  det;ree.  '—Hwainsori :  Birds,  il  IW, 

ffis-si-ros'-tre?,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  fissus  =  cleft, 

■    and  rostrum  =■  a  beak.] 

Ornith. :  One  of  the  four  or  five  tribes  or 
sub-orders  into  which  the  Insessorial  Birds 
liave  been  divided.  The  gape  of  the  mouth  is 
enormously  wide,  so  as  to  render  it  more  easy 
for  them  to  capture  their  prey,  as  they  do,  on 
tlie  wing.  The  power  of  flight  is  developed 
in  the  highest  degree,  while  the  feet  iu  the 
typical  family  «re  short  aud  so  feeble  that 
some  natm-alists  have  removed  theiu  from  the 
order  Insessores  (Perchers)  and  elevated  Ihem 
into  an  independent  one,  called  by  Owen 
Voiitores.  Swainson  ranks  under  the  Fissi- 
rostres  the  live  following  families  :— Hiiundi- 
nidte  (Swallows),  Capriniulgida;(Goat-sncker.s). 
Meropid*  (Bee-eater.s),  Halcyonidie  (King- 
flshei-s),  and  Trogonidte  (Trogons).  Now  the 
family  Cypselid*  (Swifts)  is  generally  sepa- 
rated from  the  Hirundinidfe.  iu  which  it  had 
been  merged,  and  the  Trogonidce  transferred 
to  the  order  Scansores  (Climbei-s). 

fis-sle,  fis-sel,  fis-sil,  v.i.  [A  frequent, 
from  fuss  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  a  slight,  continued,  nistling  noise. 
■'He  heard  the  curtains  of  hia  bed  fittit."— Scott : 

Antiqiutry,  ch.  ix. 

2.  To  bustle  or  fidget  about. 

fis-sle.  fis-sel,   fis-Sil,    s.      [Fissle,    r.] 

Bustle,  fuss. 
fis-siir'-a,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anat. :  A  fissure,  a  groove,  a  fine  crack  in  a 
bone  ;  as,  the.;i5SHmj'a/2'e&mru7;i=the  interval 
between  the  eyelids. 

*  fis-su-ra'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  jSsffar(0 ;  -o/ioti.] 
Tlie  act  or  stitte  of  dividing  or  opening. 

'■Tl\e  multiplication  of  the  8i>eeie3iaeflfected  iusome 
bv  spiiiibmeoua  division  or fissaratiotu" —Jabez  Bogg  : 
The  Jficroscope,  \'t.  iL,  ch.  ii. 

fissure  (pron.  fi'-shiir),  s.  [Fr,.  from  Lat. 
fissnra.  from  fissus,  pa.  par.  of  findo  =  to  cut, 
"to  i-leave. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cleft ;  a  narrow  opening 
made  by  the  parting  or  openiug  of  any  sub- 
stance ;  a  erack. 

'■Tliesei>eri'eiidIcular;lMurf8  In  the  enrtb."— OoM- 
gmith:  Animated,  Nature,  pt.  i.  ch.  tL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  opening  of  seed  -  vessels, 
anthers.  &e. 


2.  Her. :  Tlie  fourth  part  of  the  beo4 
sinister. 

3.  Geol. :  A  crack  In  the  strata,  j'loduced  by 
volcanic  or  eartUquake  ai;tion,  subsidence,  or 
any  other  cause.  Oi>cii  fissures  ultimately 
teinl  to  become  full  of  rubbish,  anil  sometimes 
contain  fossil  bones  of  the  animals  which  have 
fallen  into  them  anil  i>eriKhed,  but  most  such 
clefts  are  UUed  from  below,  and  become 
metallic  or  other  mineral  veins. 

^  (1)  Fissure  of  Closer : 

Anat.:  A  llssure  in  tlie  ear,  separating  th% 
npper  margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  from  the 
glenoid  fossa. 

(2)  FissJire  of  Rolando  : 

A  nat. :  A  fissure  separating  the  parietal  from 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 

(a)  Fissure  of  Sylvius  : 

Allot. :  A  fissure  oi-  deep  cleft  commencing 
on  the  under  .-surf  ice  of  the  brain,  and  patising 
transversely  outwaid  to  the  lateral  suifiue  m 
the  lietnisplicre,  wht-re  it  divides  into  two 
limbs.    (Quain.) 

(4)  Fissures  of  Santorini : 

Aitat. :  Irregular  gaps  transversely  dividing 
the  cartilaginous  tube  of  the  ear,    (Quain.) 

(5)  Great  fissure  of  Bichat : 

Anot. .  A  fissure  connecting  the  two  limbs 
of  the  Fissure  of  Sylvius. 

fissure -needle,  s.  A  spiral  needle  for 
drawing  together  the  gaping  li^-a  of  wounds. 
By  revolution,  the  point  is  made  to  pierce  the 
lips  alternately,  carrying  its  threat!  with  it. 
Tieniann's  nuedle  for  cleft  palate  is  hollow 
Ihioughout  its  length,  and  carries  a  silver 
wire  winch  is  left  in  its  place  when  the  needle 
is  withdrawn, 

fissure  (I'von,  fi'-shiir),  v.t.  [Fissure,  s.J 
To  split,  to  cleave,  to  ciuck  ;  to  make  a  fissure, 
cleft,  or  crack  iu. 

"By  a  fall  or  blow  the  skull  may  be  JUtured  or 

fracliueU,'  — iVuewuiM.'  Sargerg. 

fis-SU-rel'-la,  s.  [A  dimin.,  from  L&t  fissura 
=  a  fissure.] ' 

Zool. :  The  tyiucal  genus  of  the  fanuly  Fis- 
surellidje(q.v.).  The  shell  is  oval,  conical,  de- 
l)ressed,  and  perforated  ;  hence  they  are  called 
Key-hole  Limpets  ;  132  recent  species  are 
known,  and  thirty  fossil,  the  latter  from  Car- 
boniferous times  onward.  The  recent  species 
chiefly  inhabit  the  laminarian  zone,  but  range 
to  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.    (Woodward.) 

fis-su-rel'-li-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fi^sur 
rell(c() ;  Lat.  leui.  adj.  pi  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Gasterojiodous  Molluscs, 
section  Holostomata.  They  have  concave 
limpet-like  shells,  with  a  recurved  apex,  the 
anterior  margin  notched  or  perforated.  Chief 
genera,  Fissurella  aud  Enuuginula.  (h^ood/' 
ward.) 

fist  (1),   *  fest.  •  fust,  •  fyst,  '  fyste,  s. 

[A.S.  fyst:  L-ogn.  wiUi  Dut.  vuist ;  O.  Fris. 
fest;  O.  H.  Ger.  fuust;  Ger.  faust;  Lat. 
2mgMis;  Gr.  Trvyft*}  (pugine).'] 

1.  The  hand  clenched,  with  the  fingera 
doubled  down  into  the  palm. 

"  My  hands  are  fettered,  but  my  fist  is  free^" 

Slilton  :  Hamson  As/onUtes.  1,246. 

2.  Tlie  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.    {Spenser.) 

'fist  (2).  fyyst,  5.    [Dut    vijst:  M.  H,  Get 
vist ;  Ger.  fi^t.]     A  stink,  a  smell. 
"  yyust,  «lyuk.    LiriOa:— Prompt.  Parw. 

fist-balls,  s. 

Bot, :  Lycoperdon  Bovista. 

*  fist,  v.t.     [FlST(l),  s.] 

1.  To  stiike  or  beat  with  the  fist. 

"  I  S.-IW  him  spuniing  and  fiating  her  most  Qomerol- 
fully.'"— flryiitnt;  A'pawtsA  Frutr,  V.  i 

2.  To  grip  with  the  fist. 

"  We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Uubuckiiug  helms. ^*t(«ff  each  uthera  tlnxuit." 
SJuikefp. :  Coriulanus^  iv.  6. 

*  fist-fight,  5.  A  light  with  the  fists ;  a 
boxing  matcli. 

■•  At  hurl-batsand^f-jlsfftf."— /■.  Borland:  PltUarek, 
p.  633. 

*•  fist-firee,  a.     Unbeaten,  unhurt, 

"  Never  a  suit  wore  I  to-ilay  but  hath  been  sonndly 
basted;  only  thia  faitlifiil  tomiti-y-«.«se  "scaited  jUt- 
free.'—Tomkins:  Albumaznr.  v.  9. 

*fist,  "  ftrlstyn,  v.i.  [Fisr  (2),  s. ;  G«r. 
nsten.]    To  make  a  stink  or  smell. 


ate.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^U,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  woljf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,     se,  ce  =  e.    ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 


flstiana— fit 
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fiflt-i-an'-a,  s.  [Enj^/is/;  i  coimertive,  and 
■ana  Oi.v.)T]  A  t-ullciitiuii  of  anecdotes  and 
infoi-uiiitioii  relative  to  puglliats  and  the  prize- 
riug  ;  boxiaua. 

<i8t'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  pt ;  -ic]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  lioxiug  or  pugilism  ;  pugilistic. 

■■Ill  fistic  phraseology  he  hm)  n  geiitua  f..r  coming  up 
to  the  acmtch." ~~Iiickints:  Hard  Tiinet,  cli.  li. 

iis'  ti-cuffs,  *fi3-ty  cuff,  "fis  ty-cuffes, 

s.  &  a.     [Eug.  fist,  and  aig.] 

A.  As  sitbst. :  A  bluw  or  a  Hglit  with  the 
fists ;  a  boxing-niatcli. 

"  oil.  to  revenge  my  wi-ougs  at  fist  nci^ffs" 
Deauvu  &  FUt. :  Little  French  Lawyer,  iv.  L 

*B.  Asad^.:  Carried  on  or  done  with  the 
fists. 

"The  seat  of  this  fistyevff  wax'— Fielding :  Tom 
Jffyiex,  bk.  Iv..  ch  viii, 

*  f ist'-i-niit.  s.  [See  def.]  A  corruption  of 
pistaciiio-nut  (q.v.). 

*fist'-6ck,  s.  [Eng.  ^(;  dimin.  suff.  -ock.] 
A  little  list. 

"Scarce  able  for  to  stay  his  fistock  from  the  servant's 
face."  Oolding:  Ovid;  MetumorphoiU. 

fia-tu'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  rammer,  a  beetle.] 
A  pile-driver ;  a  monkey. 

fls'-tU-lai,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  pipe  ;  Fr.  jistuk.'i 
L  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pipe  ;  a  water-jiipe,  accord- 
ing   to    Vitruvius,   who    distinguislies    three 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  leaden  pipes, 
by  earthen  pipes,  and  by  channels  of  masonry. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Music:  A  land  of  flute  or  flageolet  made 
of  reeds. 

2.  Path, :  A  kind  of  nicer  or  snppurating 
swellings  in  form  like  a  jiipe.  It  is  narrower 
than  a  sinus,  and  continues  further.  Its  seat 
is  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

%  (1)  Fistula  ill  ano  : 

Med. :  A  fissure  in  tlie  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  anus,  in  thti  rectum,  or  in 
"both.  When  there  are  two  apertures,  the  one 
into  the  rectum  and  the  otlier  externally,  the 
fistula  is  called  complete  :  when  there  i8  no 
external  aperture  it  is  incomplete. 

(2)  Fistaki  in  perinceo: 

Med.:  A  fissure  or  opening  in  the  skin  of 
the  periDieum,  corresponding  with  one  in  the 
metlira. 

fistula-lachrymalis,  5. 

Path.:  Iiifianiiuation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
It  is  of  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronic.  In  the 
former  there  is  a  red  inflamed  tumour  about 
the  size  of  a  horse-bean  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  witli  abundant  discliarge  of  tears.  Sup- 
puration ultimately  takes  place. 

fis'-tu-lar,  a.  [Lat.  >s(w?(o);  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-itr  ]'  Hullow  like  a  reed  or  pipe. 

fis-tu-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  Jistul(a)  =  a  pipe ; 
ueut.  pi.  aiij.  s'uff.  -aria.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genua  of  fishes,  the  tyT^ical  one 
of  the  family  Fistularida^  or  Aulostomidfe. 
FistiiUiria  Uharcaria,  the  Tobacco-pipe  Fish, 
has  the  facial  bones  prolonged  into  a  tube, 
witb  a  small  mouth  at  the  extremity.  It  in- 
habits the  Eiistern  seas. 

f  is-tu-lar'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Ij^i.  fistula  =  a  pipe  ; 
fern.' pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ida:.'\ 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  tishes,  order  Acanthop- 
teri.  From  tlie  peculiarity  of  mouth  described 
nnder  Fistularia,  they  are  po]'ularly  termed 
Trumpet-Iishes,  Bellows-fishes,  Sea-sui]tes,  &c. 
One,  Centrisctis  scolopax,  is  British.  By  some 
the  genus  Aulostoma  instead  of  Fistularia  is 
maile  tlie  tyj'ical  genus,  the  fannly  beiug  then 
called  AuloatomidiE. 

•  f  is'tu-lar-y,  *  fis-tu-lar-ie,  a.  [Eng. 
fi^tului';  -y.]    Hollow,  as  a  pipe  or  reed. 

"  Gaue  hiin  t'.ie  fari-heaiil.  fistiilurie  reede," 

Chapman:  Homer:  Hymnto  Berme9. 

■  f  is-tu-late,  v.l  &l  i.    [la-t.  fistula  =  a  pipe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  hollow  like  a  pipe  or 
reed. 

"  Piiies  or  dncla.  fi^tilated  or  hollowed,  to  circulate 
the  blood  aiid  juices."— TAe  Student,  U.  379- 

B.  Iittraiis.:  To  become  hollow  lil;e  a  pipe 
or  reed. 

*  f  is'-tule,  s     [Fr.]    A  fistula. 

fis-tiil'-i'dsB,  s.  2^1  [hat.  fistnl(a)  -  a  pipe; 
fem.  pi.  adj,  sutf.  -idee.]    [Fistulidans.] 


fis-tul'-i-danf.  f is-tul'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
fi^titl(a)  =  ii  pii>t',  and  Kii>;.  pi.  sutt.  -idaiis ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl.  -t<i,i!.\ 

Zool. :  An  old  name  for  the  Holothuroidea 
(q.v.). 

f  is'-tu-li-form,  rt.  [h&.i.  fistula  =  a  pipe,  and 
Juniia  =  form,  sha]ie.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pipe  or  leed ;  of  a  tistular  form  ;  being  in 
round  hoUnw  columns,  as  a  mineral. 

fis-tu-li'-na,  s.  pi.  [From  Lat.  fistula  =  a 
pipe".  J 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hymenomycetoua  Fungals. 
FistuUnahepatica  is  found  in  liver-like  crimson 
patches  on  oak  trees.  It  is  about  six  inches 
high,  and  most  conspicuous  in  autumn.  When 
cut  it  jiresents  the  appearance  of  beetroot,  and 
drips  with  red  juice. 

fis'-tu-losc,  a.  [Lat.  fi^tul{a) ;  Eng.  ad.]',  suff. 
■ose.\'  Formed  like  a  tistula ;  fistular,  contain- 
ing hollow  chambers. 

fis'-tu-loiis,  a.  [h:it.ptul{a):  Eng.  adj.  suff. 
-ous;  Fr. fistuleux.] 

1.  Hollow  lil;e  a  pipe  or  reed,  but  closed  at 
each  end  like  the  stems  of  an  onion  ;  fistular. 

■'  The  same  is  Jistiilout  aud  full  of  fllth."— i*.  BoU 
land:  PUnie.  bk,  xxxvii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula. 

"  How  these  aiiious  ulcers  become  fittulou*,  I  have 
shewu  yuu.' — Wiaemdti :  Surgery. 

*  f  ist'-y,  a.  [Fist  (I),  s.  ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
tlie  flsts  or  pugilism  ;  fistic. 

"  Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring." 

liyron:  Don  Juan.  xL  M. 

fit.  *  fyt, '^  fytt,  '  £ytte.  s.    [A.s.;i(  =  (i)a 

song,  (,*2}  a  struggle  ;  Ci>gn.  with  Icel.  Jet  =  a 
pace,  a  loot  (in  poetry),  part  of  a  poem  ;  Sans. 
pada  =  a  slip,  a  verse  of  a  poem;  pad,  pikl  = 
a  foot.]    [Foot.J 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1,  A  step. 

*  2.  A  part  of  a  poem  ;  a  canto  . 

"  Shiille  I  now  syiig  you  a/^Kt 
With  my  myuaticlsy." 

Toieneley  Mysteries,  p.  5L. 

*  3.  A  contest,  a  struggle,  a  combat,  a  fight. 

•■  Th:it  ferful;it  may  uo  mon  fle." 

£.  Eng.  Poems,  p.  l^* 

4.  The  attack  of  a  disease  ;  the  invasion, 
paroxysm  or  excubatiou  of  a  disease. 

"  SmaU  atones  aud  gi-avel  collect  ami  become  Tery 
large  in  the  kidneys,  in  which  caae  &fit  of  the  stone  in 
that  I'art  is  the  cure." — Sharp :  Surgery. 

5.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  any  dis- 
order ;  a  sudden  attack  of  pain. 

6.  Any  violent  affection  of  the  mind  or 
body  ;  a  temporary  but  violent  mental  affec- 
tion or  paroxysm  ;  as,  afU  of  madness  or  pas- 
sion, a^t  of  melancholy.    [II.] 

"  Unless  some^  or  frenzy  do  possess  her." 

Shakcsp.  .■  iittis  A/utrtmicut,  iV.  1. 

*  7,  Disorder  ;  irregularity,  caprice. 

"  For  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  aud  bt-st  knows 
thafita  of  the  aeasoii,"   Shukesp.  :  Hacbeth,  Iv.  8. 

8.  A  sudden  effoi-t  or  time  of  activity,  fol- 
fowed  by  relaxation  or  intermission  ;  impul- 
sive, intermittent,  and  irregular  action. 
"  By  jifa  my  sweUiuKgriflf  appears, 
lu  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears." 

Addison:  On  Italy. 

*  9.  A  sudden  emission  :  oa,  b.  fit  of  flame. 
(fioleridg&.) 

IL  Med. :  A  popular  rather  than  a  scientific 
name  for  the  sudden  seizure  of  a  patient  by  a 
particular  disease,  as  -a,  fit  of  apoplexy,  Sl  fit  of 
epilepsy,  a. fit  of  paralysis,  a  fainting  ^*£. 

^  Dy  fits  and  starts:  With  intervalsof  activity 
and  intermission  ;  intennittently. 

•'  Men  that  are  habittuUty  wickevl  may  now  and  then, 
by  fiti  and  sf'trts,  iee\  certain  mutious  of  repentauce, " 
— £'  Estrange. 

fit-weed,  fitt-weed  s. 

Bot.:  Eryngiuin  fictidmn,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  so  called  from  its  being  used  as  a 
medicine  in  fits,  hysteria,  &c. 

fit,  *  fitte.  *  fyt,  "  fytte,  a.,  adv.  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Becoming,  suitable,  proper,  meet;  in  ac- 
cordance with  right,  duty,  or  taste ;  appro- 
priate. 

"  Hell.  their;W  habitation,  fraught  with  fire 
T'miuenchable."  Milton  r  P.  L  .  vi.  8T6. 

2.  Suitable  or  adapted  for  any  puiiiose  or 
object ;  qualiiied,  competent. 

Men  of  valour.  ;!r  to  go  out  for  war  and  battle."— 


1  Chi-onivUs  \ 


It. 


*  3.  Ajtitropriate,  ajit. 

•'  Bottb  the  worda  up  «  to  their  own  thot^/iiMi* 

Shukesp. :  BamUX.  iv.  (. 

4.  In  a  state  of  preparedness  ;  prepared, 
ready. 

"Tl-II  Valeria. 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome." 

Shakexp. :  Coriolanus.  L  8. 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  Fitly,  appropriately,  suit- 
ably, becomingly. 

"  How  fit  his  garmentfl  ierve  me  1 " 

Shakesp. :  Cymbatlna,  IT.  1 
C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  An  equal,  a  match. 

"  other  thing  nla  non  h\»fittc  " 

Owl  A  i\ightlnffale.  781. 

2.  Nice  adustment  or  adaptation,  as  of  a 
dress  to  the  body. 

•■  He'd  two  shoea,  and  one  shoe's  a  boot,  and  not  A  fit.' 
Hood :  The  Lost  Child. 

^  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  >(, 
apt,  and  meet :  "  Fit  is  either  an  acquired  nr  a 
natural  property  ;  apt  ...  is  a  natural  pro- 
perty ;  tneet  ...  is  a  moral  quality.  A  house 
is^(  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  builder  ;  the  young 
mind  is  api  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  iiu- 
pressious.  Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except 
in  spiritual  matters  or  in  jtoetry  :  it  is  meet  to 
offer  our  prayers  to  the  supreme  disposer  of 
all  things."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  tiynon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fit  and  &e- 
covitng,  see  Becoming  ;  for  that  between  tit 
and  exj)edient,  see  Expedient. 

fit-rod,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  A  gauge-rod  used  to  try  the 
dejith  of  a  bolt-liole  in  order  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  bolt  required. 

fit,  v.t.  &  I.     [Icel.  fitja  =  to  knit  together; 
Goth.  Jetjan  =:  to  adorn.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  adapt  to  any  shape  ;  to  bring  into  any 
required  form  ;  to  shape,  to  fashion,  to  form. 

"  The  carpeutc'r  markcth  it  fut  with  a  line ;  h( 
fitCeCh  it  with  x>laue3."— /saiwft  xliv.  13. 

2.  To  accommodate  a  person  with  anything  ; 
to  tit  out,  to  suit. 

'■  A  trussniaker  fitted  the  child  with  a  pair  of  bod- 
dice,  stifteued  ou  the  lame  side." — H'isetnan  :  Surgery. 

3.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  equip,  to 
furnish  with  things  necessary  or  proper  as  aa 
outlit ;  to  tit  out. 

•*  Witli  loni,'  resounding  cries  they  iirge  the  train, 
Tufit  the  ships  aud  launuli  hito  thi-  main." 

Po^M! :  Bamer  :  Jliiid  il.  185.  1^6. 

4.  To  qualify,  to  prepare  :  as,  To  fit  a  pei-son 
for  an  olhce,  or  for  any  emergency. 

•■  I  am  not  fitted  for  it  [dmthy—Shakesp.  :  Meature 
for  Measure,  iv.  3. 

5.  To  be  adapted  to,  to  suit,  to  be  fitted  or 
proper  for,  to  become. 

"  Every  true  man'saiiparel^JMyour  thi&i."—Shakesp. .' 
Mensure  for  Jlt-anure.  iv.  2, 

6.  To  meet,  to  answer. 

"An  answer  tlmtfi's  idl  queatioUfl."— MatMp. ;  AlTt 
Well  Tliaf  Ends  Well.  ii.  U. 

*  7,  To  be  becoming  or  proper  for. 

•'  Where  it  fitsyoM  not  to  know." 

Shakctp. :  Wiiitefs  Tale,  It.  i. 

8.  To  agree  or  accord  with,  to  suit. 

"  This  valley  fits  the  purpose  ijaaaing  welt." 

tihake^.  :  2'itui  Andronicut,  li.  8b 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  be  adjusted  or  adapted  to  the  shape 
intended  ;  to  match  the  form  :  as,  A  diesa 
fits  well. 

2.  To  be  proper,  suitable,  or  becoming. 

"Where  hope  is  coldest,  .ind  de3p.iir  luost/i's." 

Shakesp. :  Aifs  Well  that  End*  Well.  ii.  L 

3.  To  be  convenient,  suitable,  or  adapted ; 
to  suit. 

"  And  now  the  happy  season  once  more^fs  ■ 

^iJft'^esp. :   i'enus  &  Adonis,  327. 

1[  (1)  To  fit  out :  To  equip,  to  furnish  with 
the  necessary  outfit,  stores,  armament,  kc 

"The  Siumiards  ber^an  to.;M  «w  aimameuts.*'— Jfii- 
caulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  cli.  xxiv, 

(2)  To  fit  Up :  To  furnisli  with  the  things 
suitable  or  necessary,  to  prepare. 

"  He  h.-is  fitted  up  bis  farm."— /*opc .-  Letter  to  Swift. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fit,  to  equip,  to  prepare,  and  to  qualify :  "To 
fit  is  eiuployed  in  ordinary  Ciises  :   to  efiuip  is 

employed  only  for  expeditions :  a  house  is 
fittt'd  up  for  tlie  residence  of  a  family  :  a  vessel 

is   i^qnipped  with  everything    requisite  for  a 

\n\age  :   to  fit  is  for  an  immediate  purpose  ; 

to  "ync/iarc  is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  persnu 
fits  himself  for  taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the 

university,    he   prepares    liiinself    at    scltool 


b«l.  bo^;  pout,  j6wl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =£ 
-oiaii«  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cioas,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -Tale,  -die,  &.c.  =  Ijal,  d^L 
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beiore  he  goes  to  tlio  iiniverBliy.  To  Jit  is 
said  of  everything,  both  iu  a  natural  ami  a 
moral  sense  :  to  qualify  la  usea  unly  in  a 
moral  sense.  Fit  is  eniiiloyed  mostly  for  ue- 
quirernents  which  are  gained  vy  labour  ; 
qualify  for  those  which  are  gained  by  intel- 
lectual exertion." 

(■2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  tojif,  to 
suit,  to  adapt,  to  acajviinothUe,  UTid  to  tuijust : 
*'  To  Jit  ia  to  provide  oneself  with  tne  requisite 
quali ri cation  ;  to  suit  is  to  jiroviae  the  thing 
with  tlie  mitable  or  aij^eealile  <iurtlities  :  we 
fit  ourselves  for  the  thing  ;  we  unit  the  thing 
to  ourselves.  To^,  in  the  intransitive  sense. 
ie  said  of  things  in  geneial  as  they  respect 
each  other  ;  suit  is  mostly  of  things  as  they 
respect  the  moral  agent.  In  the  mechanical 
and  literal  sense,  things  fit  each  other  ;  and 
also  in  tlie  moral  sense,  there  ia  a  manifest 
fitiiess  in  all  tilings  which  we  term  right  and 
just  ;  things,  whetlier  of  a  corporeal  or  a 
spiritual  nature,  are  said  to  suit  the  taste  of  a 
person.  To  cuUipt  is  a  species  of  fitting ;  to 
accommodate  is  a  species  of  suiting ;  both  ap- 
plied to  the  moral  actions  of  conscious  beings. 
Accommodate  and  mljust  are  both  applied  to 
the  alTaii-s  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept, 
or  put  iu  right  order  :  but  tlio  former  implies 
the  keeping  as  well  as  putting  in  order." 
{Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

tit  (2),  8.    [Foot.]    (Scotch.) 

*  f  it9h  (1),  s.    [Vetch.1 

1.  Bot. :  Vicia  sativa. 

'■  He  tlireaaeth  the  JUiJie$  onte  with  a  flayle."— Bi*r« 
{lbi>\),  Itaye.  cxxviiL 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  nsjj 
(qetsuclih) ;  Sept.  ti.fK6.vdt.ov  (melanthion)  = 
Higetla  stUiva  (the  Black  Poppy).  Its  seeds 
were  used  for  spice.     (Isaiah  xxviii.  25-27.) 

(2)  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  nODD 
(kussemetk) ;  Sept.  oKvpa  (olura)  =  a  kind  of 
com,  probably  the  Si'Clt  {Triticum  spelta). 
(Ezek.  IV.  y.)  The  same  word  kussemetk  is 
translated  rye  in  Exod.  ix.  32  and  Isaiah 
xxviii.  25,  but  rye  Is  a  grain  of  cold  climates. 

11  Bot. :  Vicia  Cracca  is  poimlarly  known  as 
the  Blue  Tar  Fitch  ;  Onobrycfms  sativa  as  the 
Mediek  Fitch  ;  Vicia  saliva  as  the  Wild 
Fitch  ;  and  Lathyi-us  pratensis  as  the  Yellow 
Tar  Fitch. 

Mt^h.  (2),  s.    [FrrcHET.) 

Furriery :  The  skin  of  the  polecat  or  Fitchet 
(q.v.)- 

fltcb-brusllt  s.  A  brush  or  hair-pencil 
made  of  the  fur  of  the  polecat.  These  brushes 
are  prized  by  artists,  as  they  are  elastic  and 
firm,  though  soft,  and  can  be  brought  to  a  tine 
point.     They  are  black  in  colour. 

Mt^h'-ee,  nt9hed,  a.  (Fr.  fichi.  pa.  par. 
of  Jicher  =  to  tix,  to  drive  in.] 

Her.  :  Pointed,  like  a  dagger  ;  sharpened  at 
the  lower  part,  i^ifc/iee  is  usually 
applied  to  crosses  to  indicate 
that  they  taper  from  the  centre 
downwards,  orjitckee  at  the  foot, 
when  the  tapering  cunimencea 
only  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  cross. 
The  arms  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury represent  four  crosses 
patee  fltchee  upon  the  archi- 
episcopal  pale,  which  is  the  Fitchee. 
principal  charge. 

nt9h'-et,  fit9h'-at»  fit$h-«w  (eu  as  u), 

s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Vi:jissa7i,  from  O.  Dut. 
jisse  =  a  polecat,  from  O.  Low  Ger.  'fis;  Dut. 
vies  =  nasty,  loathsome  (Skeat).1  A  polecat 
(q.v.). 

"The  fitctuif.  the  falimart.  and  the  like  creatuK«, 

live  upon  the  face  ami  withiu  the  bowelsof  the  earth. 

—  irafion  ."  Angler,  pt.  L,  ch.  L 

'  f  it9ll'-3^  (1).  o.    [Eng.  ;i(c/t  (1); -y.)    Having 
fitches  or  vetches  ;  vetcliy. 
fit^h'-y  (2),  a.     [Fitchee.]    Pointed. 

••  Each  board  haa  two  teiioua  faateiied  in  their  ellver 
•ocktits,  which  suckeU  ttuiiie  coucelve  made  fitchy  or 
xAcVml  '—Fuller :  Piigu'i.  tilght  of  Palestine,  pt  IL, 
tk,  iv..  ch.  iv. 

fit'-ful,  a.  fEng.ytf  (1).  8.,  and/uZ(0.]  Varied 
by  i)aroxysms  ;  sjiasmodic ;  acting  by  fits  and 
starts  ;  eventful,  disordered. 

"  Aft«r  MWs  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well." 

ShakeM/J. :  Macbeth.  Hi  2. 

fit'-fiil-ljr,  <ulv.  [Eng.  filful;  -ly.]  In  a  fit- 
ful m.inner ;  by  fits  and  starts  ;  at  intervals. 


fit— five 

flt'-ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  fitful:  -ness.]  Ine 
quality  or  state  of  being  Utful ;  Instability  ; 
itiipulHiveuesa. 

f  it'-ly,  adv,    [Eng.  fit ;  -ly.  ] 

1.  Iu  a  fit,  suitable,  or  appropriate  manner  ; 
with  propriety. 

"I  can  cumiiare  our  rich  uitsers  to  uotblog  ■o;(ef|rai 
to  a  whale.'*— iif/*uA««/'.  ;  /'ertclet.  II-  1. 

2.  So  as  to  tit  or  agree  with  other  things. 

"  Eche  jiart  w  JUlif  itlght,  m  none  moiiKht  chauuge 
hU  ijlace.  TurlierviUe :  The  Com^jlaiiit. 

3.  Properly,  finally,  reasonably. 

"To  whom  could  I  more  fillif  apply  iuyBelJ.1"— 
Drytlen:  AU  for  Love.    {Dedh;.' 

•fit-mSnt,  8.     [Eng.^i;  -inent.] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting. 

2.  Something  fitted  or  adapted  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose.     (Sluikesp, :  Cymbelme,  v.  6.) 

3.  That  which  is  proper  and  becoming;  duty. 

"  She  ahould  do  for  clleuts  tier  fitment." 

Hhaketp.  :  J'ericlet.  Iv.  6. 

4.  A  portion  or  fitting  of  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery or  mechanical  contrivance. 

fit -ness,  s.     [Kag.  fit;  -ness.] 

1,  Tiie  quality  or  stat-e  of  being  fit,  suitable, 
or  adapted  for  a  purpose  ;  propriety,  suitable- 
ness, adaptedness. 

Order,  proportiou.  aud  fitMU  prevail  throughout 


the  whole  »yHt«iu." 
ch.  i.,  i  9. 


-Ueattie  :    Moral  Science,  pt.  1., 


2.  Serviceableness,  u.se,  utility. 

"Of  no  more  soul  iior^N<'-M  for  the  world 
Thau  cAuiels  Ui  the  war." 

ShaJixiy. :  Coriolanua.  11.  L 

*3.  An  opportunity,  convenience. 
"If,hlB//mM  aiieaks,  miue  la  ready." 

.•iimkei)!. :  Hamlet,  v.  X 

4.  An  act  of  decency  ;  that  which  is  fitting 
or  becoming. 

"  The  qaeeu  beliiK  abeeut,  'tis  a  ueedful  fitneu 
That  we  adjoui'u."      :ihalUMji.:  Uenry  V'lII.,iL^ 

*fitt,  s.    [F]T(l),5.] 

*  fit'-ta-We,  a.      [Eng.  fit,  -abU.)     Suitable, 

lit,  appropriate. 

f  itt'-ed  (1),  jxi.  par.  &  a.    [Fit,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Adapted,  accommodated,  or  brought  to 
any  form. 

2.  Equipped,  furnished  with  necessary  out- 
fit, &c. 

3.  Appropriate,  suitable,  becoming. 

4.  Qualified,  competent,  prepared. 

^  For  the  difference  between ^teti  and  com- 
petent, see  CoMPinENT, 

*  f  itt'-ed  (2),  a.  [Eng.  Jit ;  •td.\  Worked  or 
vexed  by  paroxysms. 

"  How  have  luiue  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fUted 
Iu  the  diatrnctiou  of  this  maddiug  fever  I " 

ii)%ake*p. :  Sonnet  119. 

*nU'-ed-n€s8,3.  [Eng./i(ed(l);-Jie*s.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fitted,  adapted,  or 
suited  to  any  purpose  ;  fitness,  adaptedness. 

"Their  exquisite ;?«e<(n<M  to  their  use."— ff.  More: 
Antidote  agaiiuC  Atheism,  bk.  li.,  ch.  12  (Coutj. 

tltt-er  (1),  s.    [Eng./(  (v.) ;  -«•.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  One  who,  or  that  which,  fits  or  adapts 
things  to  a  use  or  purpose. 

"  Sowing  the  saudy.  gravelly  laud  In  DevouBhire  aud 
Coruwail  with  Freucli  iunw  seed,  they  reckon  a  greiit 
Improver  of  their  l«iid.  aud  a  ^Kerof  it  for  coru."— 
Mortimer:  Butbinidry. 

2.  A  coal-broker  who  sells  the  coal  pro- 
duced from  a  particular  mine  or  mines. 

"Iu  1600.  the  fittt-rs  or  coalesalemen  were  Incor- 
porated by  acharter  of  Queeu  Elizabeth."— /"Hwi^r*; 
Porta  oftireat  lirituin,  p.  89. 

n.  Mech. :  One  who  fits  or  puts  together  the 
several  parts  of  machinery,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  one  who  makes  or  prepares  the  parts. 

*  f  itt'-er  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  small 
piece,  a  fragment. 

"Splltted  them  all  to  JiUert.~—I/ortA:  Plutarch, 
p.  S6L 

2.  A  quarrel,  a  division,  a  contest. 

"  They  were  Iu  fitters  about  prosecuting  tfaelr  titles 
to  tliiBcity.'— /Wter;  Holy  tVar,  |t.  225. 

f  itt'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fit,  v.] 

A.  As  pr,  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Fit,  suitable,  becoming,  adapted, 
appropriate,  convenient. 

"To  seek  fresh  horse  and /Uf/nj;  weed." 

Scoft :  Uidy  of  the  Lake,  v,  17. 


C.  Aa  subulantioe : 

1.  The  act  of  making  tit,  or  adapting  to  any 
purpose  ;  adaptation. 

*  2.  Firm  or  stable  position  or  condition ; 

Btability. 

"  Before  It  get  fitting  lu  fast  and  stable  ground.* — 
Z.  Ooyd:  L<ut  ISntteU,  \i   MT. 

2.  {i'l-)'-  Articles  or  necessary  fixtures  era- 
ployed  in  fitting  u]i  a  house,  shop,  &c.,  i>erma> 
uently  ;  llxtures,  appamtus  ;  as,  shop^itfi/ii/*. 

fltting-OUt,    8.       The  act    of  preparing, 

equipping,  or  providing  witli  the  necessary 
outtit,  ciiuiimieut,  or  apparatus  for  any  pur- 
puse  or  nude  I' taking. 

fitting-shop,  s. 

Mtch:  A  wuiknhcjp  in  which  machinery  ia 
fitted  uj),  as  contradistinguished  from  a  shop 
where  the  several  parts  are  manulactured,  aa 
a  foundry,  a  smithy,  &c. 

flttlng-up,  8. 

Medi, :  Tlie  act  of  fitting  or  equipping  with 
all  the  necessary  fittings  or  fixtures. 

Uttt'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  fitting;  -ly.]  In  a 
tilting,  becuniing,  appropriate,  oi  suitable 
manner ;  suiUibly,  ap])ropriately. 

"Which  being  abstracted  t«rnjB  .  .  .  do  veryjtttin^ 
a^ue  with  the-  uoliou  we  have  put  uikju  thin  eyuiboU. 
<=il  eai'th.  — i/.Jlore:  Utfence  of  I'hkUiVHihy  ;  t'aiibalti, 
ch.  i. 

f  itt'-ing-ness,  *  fitt-ing-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

Jittin-j  ;  -)tft>i.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
fitting,  suitaLle,  or  apiuoj>riate  ;  suitableness, 

fitness. 

"TheAUingneue  of  godfathers  promlalngon  behalf 
of  the  cuLldrcii  fur  whuiu  Ihty  auAuer.  "—£/<.  Taylor: 
Ureut  Jixonplar,  pt,  L,  dew:.  vL 

*  fit -tie,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  Jickle  (q.v.).] 
billy. 

*■  Pittle  or  runuynge  wltted.    Fatais."—BuU>et. 

•fit  ton,  *  fit-ten,  s.  [Fiction.]  A  fic- 
tion, a  labrication,  a  fable. 

"  Ye  will  take  back  your  fittom  unto  yoarMll"— 
JetDcU  :  Defence,  p.  isa 

*  fit-ton,    •  fit-tea,   v.i.     [FiTTEN,  s.\    To 

form  lies  ur  tirtions. 

nly  used  la  fitton  and  to  write  devisee 
i:—Niyrth:  Ptutarcii,  p.  1.016. 

*  tit-tjir  (1),  a.    [Eng.  fit,  8. ;  -y.]    Subject  or 

liable  to  fits. 

"  They  turned  out  bo  sickly  and  fitty  that  there  wae 
no  reiuoug  them  anyhow," — A'aret :  TninJa  I  toMyteif, 
U.  168. 

*  fit'-ty(2),  a.     {Kng.fit,  a. ;  -y.]    Fit,  suitable. 

'■  Vet  itotliing  fw>  apt  and  fiUy'—Puttenham:  Sttg. 
Poeey,  bit.  In.,  ch,  ». 

fitz,  pref  [Norm.  Fr.  files,  fiz;  Fr.fils;  from 
La.t.  Jiliu^  =  a-  son.]  A  prefix  used  with  sur- 
names to  indicate  the  jiatemity  of  the  holder 
uf  the  title,  as.  i^tfiherbert,  i  itrgerald,  f  i/»- 
william. 

"The  Pittes  Bometlmee  permitted  themsclvea  to 
speak  with  »coni  of  the  Ob  and  Max»."—Maeaulujf : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

five,  ''  fit  *  fife,  *  lyve,  a.  &  «.    [A.S.  /eV, 

/(/e  (the  true  form  being  ^ij// or  yiny");  cogn. 
with  Dut,  vijf ;  Dan.  &.  iivi.fem;  IceX.fimm,; 
Goth,  fimf;  U.  H.  Ger.  fimf  pif;  Gei.Junf; 
Welsh  pumf;  Lat.  quiiiq^ie ;  Gr.  we/twe,  vivn 
(pempe,  pente)  ;  Sans,  pancltan,  all  =  five.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Amounting  to  one  more  than 
four  ;  the  half  of  ten. 

S.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  one  more  than 
four ;  the  number  consisting  of  foor  and  one 
added. 

2.  A  syir.cc  representing  such  nnmber ;  as 
6  or  v. 

*3.  The  hand,  aE  containing  five  flngeiB. 
[Fives.] 

five-finger,  s. 

1.  Bot.:  Potentilla  reptans ;  CinquefoiL 

2.  ZOOL  :    [FlVE-FlNGERii]. 

Five-finger  blossom : 

Bot. :  Potentilla  reptans. 

Five-finger-grass,  Five-fingered-grass: 

Bot. :  (1)  Potentilla  rfp£aHS,(2)0xlips.  (Brit- 
ten <S  Holland.) 

"  Five-finger-tied :  Tied  by  the  whole  hand; 
securely  or  strongly  tied. 

"Aud  with  Another }Luol.fipe-finffer-tUd. 
Thtf  frafeaiieuta,  scmps,  the  U\U  aud  (O-easy  reliqnee 
Of  her  o'ereateu  faitli  iire  tied  to  lHomeil. 

ShaJcesp. :  Troitus  <t  Crensida.  v.  2. 


€&te,  fat,  fare,  amldat,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine :   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nito,  cur,  rule.  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     w,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =^  it  w. 


fivebar— fixed 


2109 


flvo-flngy*""  k 

1.  Bot. :  Oj  .vlentilla  reptans,  (2)  Potent  ilia 
TorimntiUK,^^yLntvs  comictilaUts,  (4)  Oxlips. 
{Bntten      Holland.) 

2.  Zool. :  A  name  given  by  oyster-fishers  to 
two  species  of  star-fisli,  Uraster  rnhetis  and 
Solaster  papposvs. 

3.  Cards :  A  name  given  to  the  five  of 
trumps.    {Slang.) 

five-mile  act,  s. 

Law:  An  Aet,  17  Chas.  II.,  c.  2,  passed  iu 
1660,  whifh  forbade  Nonconformist  pastors 
who  refused  to  take  an  oatli  of  non-resistance, 
to  come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation 
in  which  they  had  preaclied  sinre  the  pansing 
of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  in  1000.  The  Toleration 
Act  of  1689  swept  it  away. 

five-points,  s.  pi. 

1.  The  five  leading  tenets  of  Arminianism. 
IArminian.] 

2.  The  fiveleadingtenetsof  Calvinisra(q.v.). 
five -bar,  fi've-barred,  a.    [Eng.  jive,  and 

bar,  barred.]     Having  five  bars. 

"There  Master  Betty  ieny^  a  fire-barred  t^nte." 

Iriitnif:  On  M' omen,  Kit.  v. 

five-Cleit,  a.    lEns.five.&ndclpfi] 

Bot. :  Divided  deejily  into  five  segments  ; 
quiuquefid. 

fi've-fin-gered,  a.    TEng.  five^  amX  fingered.) 
Having  five  fingers. 
Five-fingered  root  : 
Bot.:  (Enavthe  croivta.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

five-fold,  *  fi-fealde,  *  fif-fald,  *  flf- 
folde,  *fif-folde,  a.  kadv.  [A.S.  fiffeahi ; 
O.  H.  Ger. finffalt;  Dut.  vijfvond ;  Qer./iinf- 
/alt,  fiinfaltig.]    [Fold.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Five  times  as  much  or  as  great. 

B.  As  adv. :  To  an  amount  or  extent  five 
times  as  much  or  as  great. 

f  i've-lea^  s.     [Eng.  five,  and  lea/.] 
Bot. :  Cinquefoil  (q.v.). 

Xi'veleafed,  five-leaved,  a.    (Eng. five; 

leti/ ;  -ed  :  leaved.]     Having  five  leaves. 

"  nvt-leiived  flowers  are  commonly  dispoaed  circu- 
larJy  about  the  stylus."— Broume:  Garden  <^  Cyrus 
cb.  111. 

flveleaved-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Poteiitilla  reptans. 

'•  Ab  for  clnque-folle  or  fiveUaved-ffratse,  there  ia  not 
one  hut  knoweth  it"— /•.  ffollaiut:  Plinie,  bk.  xiv.. 
ch.  ix. 


[Eng.    five,    and    ratved.] 


fi've-lobed,  a. 

five  lobes. 


[Eng.  five,  and  lobed.]  Having 


fi've-nerv^d,  a.     [Eng.  five,  and  nerved.] 
Bot.  {Of  leaves):  Having  five  "nerves." 

fi've  -  part-ed,  a.     [Eng.  five,  and  parted.] 

Divided  into  five  parts  ;  five-cleft. 

fi've-ribbed,  a.     [Eng. /ye,  and  ribbed.] 

Bot.  {Of  haves):  Having  five  ribs  all  pro- 
ceeding from  the  base  of  the  leaf. 

fiv{e) ;   -er.]     A  five-pound 


fiV-eP,   s.     [Eng. 
note.     (Slang.) 


"  ni  trot  him  Against  any  hone  you  can  hring  (or  a 
fiver."— Hughe* :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch,  vi. 

five^,  s.     [Five,  a.] 

1.  A  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  ball  is  struck 
against  a  wall.  It  is  played  either  in  close  or 
in  open  courts,  of  various  shapes  and  propor- 
tione.  The  game  is  known  as  hand-fives  or 
bat-fives,  according  as  the  ball  is  struck  by 
the  open  hand  or  a  small  wooden  bat.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disputed. 

"While  the  gentlemen   Jail-Mrda  were  playing  at 
fire$."       Barhain  :  Iitgaldsby  Leijends;  St.  Medard. 

2.  The  fist,  or  hand,  as  having  five  fingers. 

"  Altho'  aa  yet  thi-y  hnve  not  took  to  use  their  fivei." 
—Book :  Row  at  the  Oxford  Arjns. 

3.  A  disease  in  horses,  resembling  the  stag- 
gers, and  consisting  in  an  iiifianimation  of  the 
parotid  glands  ;  written  also  Vives. 

"  His  horse  8i>ed  with  sjiaviua,  rayed  with  the  yel- 
lows,  waa  past  cure  of  the.rti-e*.  and  stark  spoiled  with 
the  staggers.  —Shaketp. :  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,  Hi.  2. 
U  Bunch  of  fives:  Tlie  fist. 


fives-court,  s. 

of  llvt^s  is  played. 


{Slang.) 
A  court  where  the  game 


fi've- toothed. 

Having  five  teeth. 


a.     [Eng.  five,   and    toothed.] 


five  -  v&lved,  «. 

Having  five  valves. 


fix,    *  fixe,    -  fyx,  n.  &  5.      (O.  Fr.  fixi  = 
fixed,  settled,  from  \jaX.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of  figo 
=  to  fix  ;  8p.  &  Port,  fixo ;  lta.\.fisso.] 
*A.  As  adj.  :  Fixed,  fastened. 

"Certein  nombre  of  nUnwA  fixes."— Chaucer :  Astro- 
labe, p.  11. 

B.  As  svijst. :  An  awkward  predicament  or 
dilemma;  adilticuUy. 

"  We  were  now  phued  In  an  uncommonly  awkward 
fix."— Black  :  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  ch.  xxv. 

fix,  *  fixe,  "  fyx.  v.t.  &  i.    [Fix,  a.] 

A*  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  make  fast,  firm,  or  stible  ;  to  fasten 
or  secure  permanently  and  immovably. 

2.  To  make  fast,  to  fasten,  to  tie,  to  secure. 

"  An  as8"3  nule  I  fijced  on  hU  head." 
Shaketp.:  Midsummer  Sfight's  Dream,,  ill.  2. 

3.  To  stop  or  prevent  from  moving. 

4.  To  establish  or  settle  permanently  and 
unalterably. 

"  FU  most  Ann  thy  resolution," 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  \.  i, 

5.  To  settle  or  establish  ;  to  locate  :  as.  He 
fixed  his  residence  in  London. 

"  Here  let  me,  though  fixed  in  a  desert,  be  f ree  " 
Cowfmr :  Trann.  fromOuion. 

6.  To  settle,  to  arrange,  to  appoint :  as,  The 
meeting  is  fixed  for  to-day. 

7.  To  direct  steadily  ;  to  fasten. 

"My 'thoughts  at  present  are  ^x'-d  on  Homer."— 
DryUen :  Prose  Works,  vol.  i  ,  let.  86. 

8.  To  deprive  of  volatility.    (B.  3.] 

"  We  pronounce  concerning  gold  that  It  ii  fixed."- 
I."cke.    {Johnson.) 

9.  To  make  solid,  to  congeal. 

10.  To  make  permanent  or  stable :  as,  To 
fix  colours  in  dyeing  [II.] 

11.  To  prepare,  to  make  ready,  to  adjust, 
to  put  in  order,  to  arrange,  to  set  right. 
{Slang.) 

*  12.  To  pierce,  to  transfix.  (In  this  sense 
directly  from  the  Latin). 

"  While  from  the  racinf  aword  he  viiinly  flies. 
A  bow  of  steel  shall  fix  his  trembling  thighs," 

Sandys    Paraphrase  of  J  oh. 

1^  In  America  the  verb  is  used  colloquially 
in  a  similar  manner  to  fiure  in  French ;  deriving 
its  signification  from  the  nouns  with  whicli  it 
is  employed. 

IL  Phot. :  To  give  permanence  to  the  pic- 
ture on  a  negative  or  positive.    [Fixing,  3.] 

"  No  means  were  then  kuowii  to  make  the  pictures 
dumble  ...  an  we  now  say  to  fix  them.'—f'ogel.- 
Chemistry  of  Light  &  Photography,  ch.  i.,  p.  ti. 

B.  Intransiiivz : 

*  1.  To  become  fixed,  made  fast,  or  fastened. 

"  The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  whtre  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  Iwtu  thoroughly  furtifled." 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

2.  To  rest  or  cease  from  moving  or  wander- 
ing ;  to  settle  down  permanently. 

"  Your  kindness  bauishes  your  fear, 
Resulved  ttt  fix  fur  ever  here, " 

Waller:  Soinertet  House,  17,  IB. 

*  3.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  lose  volatility. 

*  4.  To  cease  to  be  fluid ;  to  become  hard  and 
firm  ;  to  be  congealed. 

"The  quicksilver  will  fix  and  run  no  more,  and 
endure  the  hammer."— Bi/ con  .■  Natural  History. 

5.  To  determine  ;  to  settle  the  ojiinion  or 
resolution.    (Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

-If  we  would  Iw  ha]>py,  we  must  fix  upon  some 
fouiidatiuu  that  can  never  deceive  ub."~L' Estrange. 

If  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  tn 
fix,  to  fast4ni,  and  to  stick:  " Fix  is  a  generic 
term  ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but  modes  affixing: 
we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain  in  a  given 
situation ;  we  fasten  if  we  fix  it  firmly ;  we 
stick  when  we^a  thing  by  means  of  sticki»g. 
Shelves  are  fixed;  a  horse  is  fastened  to  a 
gate  ;  bills  are  stuck." 

(•2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
settle,  and  to  estahlish  :  •'Fix  is  tlie  general 
and  indefinite  term  ;  to  settle  and  to  establish 
are  to  fix  strongly.  Fix  and  settle  are  applied 
either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects ;  estab- 
lish only  to  moral  objects.  To  fix  is  projierly 
the  act  of  one  ;  to  settle  may  be  the  .joint  act 
of  many.  To  fix  and  settle  are  personal  acts, 
and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private  nature ; 
but  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
objects  mostly  of  a  public  nature." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  fix,  to 
determine,  to  ,-;f/(/o,  and  to  limit:  "These  all 
denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  differ 


in  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action. 
Tn  ^'j-,  in  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in 
regard  to  a  single  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to  deter- 
mine  is  always  said  of  one  or  more  i)oint«,  or 
a  whole :  we  fix  where  a  thing  shall  begin  ; 
but  we  determine  where  it  shall  begin,  and 
where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  liow  far  it 
shall  go,  and  the  like.  Ho  in  morals  we  may 
fix  tlie  day  and  hour;  but  we  determine  the 
mode  of  doiug.  Determine  is  to  settle  as  a 
means  to  the  end  ;  we  commonly  determine  all 
subonlinat*  matters,  in  im\ex  tn  settle  a  matter 
finally."     {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


'  fix'-a-ble,  a. 

or  can'  be  fixed  ; 


[Eng.  fix;  -able.]    That  may 
capable  of  being  fixed. 


Since  they  cannot  then  stay  what  is  transitoiy.  lei 
them  attend  t»  arrent  that  which  in  fiiable."— Mourn' 
tagiie  :  J/evoute  Essayes,  pt.  I,  tr.  Ix.,  f  2, 

fix-a'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par. 
ofyt>.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  fixing,  settling,  or  establishing. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  firm, 
or  stable;  stability,  firmness,  steadiness. 

"Yoar  fixation  iu  matters  of  religion  will  not  he 
more  necet*H;iry  for  your  bouI'h  tliau  your  kingdom's 
peace. ■■— A iiifl  Cliarle^:  Elkon  Basilike. 

3.  The  act  or  ]iroce.ss  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid 
and  becoming  firm. 

"Salt  dissolved  uixm  n  fixation  returns  to  Its  affected 
cuhen."— a lanvill  :  Scepsis  .Sdeiiti/lca. 

4.  The  absence  or  loss  of  volatility. 

"The  transfusion  of  bhiod.  the  ponderation  of  air, 
the  fixation  of  mercurj",  succeeded  to  that  jilace  in  tb« 
■  public  miiitl. '—Afacaulay  :  Hist  Eng.,  ch.  iiL 

*5.  Confinement,  restriction. 

"They  are  subject  to  erroura  from  a  narrowness  of 
soul,  n  fixation  and  continemeut  of  thought  to  a  few 
objects."- IVd^t*. 

*6.  Residence  in  a  certain  place  ;  location. 

"  To  light,  created  in  the  first  day.  God  gave  n« 
proper  place  or  fixatlon-"~Euleigh  :  Bist.  of  the  \yorld. 

II.  Chem.  {Of  a  gas):  The  act  of  converting, 
or  the  state  of  being  converted,  into  a  liquid, 
or  even  into  a  solid. 

fix'-a-tive,  s.  [Lat.  fixus,  pa.  par.  of /gro.) 
That  wliieh  serves  to  fix  or  make  stable  or 
penuanent,  as  a  mordant  fixes  colours. 

*  fix'-a-tiire,  s.  [Lat.  fixus,  ]ia.  par.  of  fi(io.] 
A  gummy  prcjiaration  for  the  hair ;  bandoline. 

•fixe,  a.     [Fix,  a.] 

fixed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Fix,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Fastened  or  set  firmly  and  securely; 
fast.  firm. 

2.  Established, 
alterable. 

^  For  the  difference  between /xed  and  jtrm, 
see  FiR.M. 

•  fixed-air,  s. 

t'fiem. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757, 
to  carbonic  acid  gas  (c^.v.).  as  it  was  obtained 
from  limestone. 

fixed-alkalies,  s.  pi.  Potash  and  snda, 
as  distinguished  from  ammonia,  which  is  a 
volatile  alkali. 

fixed-anununitiozi,  s. 

Mil  :  A  charge  of  jwwder  and  shot  inclosed 
together  in  a  wrapper  oi-  caae,  ready  for  loading. 

fixed-axis,  s.  Tlie  axis  about  which  a 
plane  revolves  in  the  formation  of  a  solid. 

fixed-bodies,  s.  pi.  Bodies  which  bear  a 
great  heat  witliout  evaporation  or  volatization. 

*  fixed-ecliptic,  s.  A  certain  imaginary 
plane  which  does  not  change  its  position  in 
the  heavens  from  the  action  of  auy  poriton  of 
the  solar  system. 

fixed-light,  s.  One  character  of  light 
displayed  from  a  lighthouse.  Its  beams  are 
constiint,  and  are  susceptible  of  variation,  a& 
white  or  coloured,  single  or  double. 

fixed-liquids,  s.  pL 

Chetn.  :  Liquids  which  do  not  rise  in  vapour 
without  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decom- 
position.    [Fixed-oils.] 

fixed-oils,  $.  pi 

Chem. :  Glycerides,  which  are  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  By  the  action  of  alkalies 
they  yield  glycerine  and  alkaline  salts  of  fatty 


settled,    determined,    un- 


bai.  b^:  ptftit.  J<J^l:  cat  ^eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ?enophon,  exist 
-eian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die      ' 
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ac1d.s.  They  are  called  llxe<i  oils  liecaine  they 
cannot  be  tlmtilleil  unchanged  :  when  distilled 
they  yield  gas,  and  carbon  reinainH  in  the 
retort.  Fixed-oils  are  intlauiinablo,  inodorous 
when  ])urilled,  insoluble  in  water,  on  which 
they  float,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier.  They 
produce  a  |ierin:iiient  grea-sy  «tain  on  i)aper. 
23«me,  when  exposed  to  the  air.  become  acid 
and  rancid,  owing  to  fatty  acids  being  liber- 
ated. These  are  called  non-drying  oils  ;  others 
absorb  oxygen  ami  dry  np  like  varnish  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  thin  layers,  and  are  called 
drying  oils. 

fixed-points,  .t.  />^ 

Police:  Certain  i»Iaces  where  a  constable  is 
permanently  stationed  so  as  to  l»e  at  uU  times 
ready  to  render  assistance  in  e:ises  of  emer- 
gency. This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  order 
that  tiie  public  (nay  know  where  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  police  olIl<:er  without  delay. 

*  fixed-signs,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  A  term  ai>plied  by  certain  astro- 
nomers to  the  signs  Taurus  (M).  Leo  (fl), 
Scorpio  (TTl).  and  Aquarius  (s&) ;  the  seasons 
being  considered  as  leas  variable  when  the 
sun  is  in  these  constellations. 

fixed-Star,  s. 

1.  Pyrotech. :  A  composition  introduced  into 
aV>cket-case  and  emitting  fire  at  five  holes,  to 
represent  a  star.  The  composition  is  nitre, 
sulphur,  gunpowder-meal,  an<l  antimony. 

2.  Astron,  {Pt.)  :  Stars  which  till  lately 
■were  supposed  absolutely  to  maintain  their 
relative  positions  towards  each  other  in  the 
eky,  and  are  still  admitted  to  do  so  very 
nearly.  They  are  contra-distingnished  from 
planets  or  "wandering  stairs."  The  number 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  infinitely  great,  especially 
in  the  part  of  tlie  heavens  called  the  Milky 
"Way  (q.v.).  From  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
they  have  been  grouped  into  constellations. 
rCoNSTFELLATios.]  They  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  probably  are  suns  each  one  sur- 
rounded by  planets  of  its  own.  Huggius  con- 
aidei-ed  that  Sirius  was  moving  away  from  the 
aun  at  the  rate  of  29t*j  miles  a  second.  For 
the  process  of  reasoning,  see  Pi-of.  Stokes's 
Presidential  Address  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Exeter  in  1869.  Some  stars  are 
periodic,  and  vary  in  brightness,  othera  dis- 
appear and  come  again.  There  are  double  and 
triple  stars,  gravity  oiierating  on  their  move- 
ments. Spectroscopic  observation  is  beginning 
to  detect  simple  substances  like  those  on  the 
earth  in  some  fixed  stars.  Thus  Huggins  and 
Miller  have  found  that  the  red  star  Aldebaran 
has  spectroscopic  lines  agreeing  with  those  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  iron  and  bis- 
muth, tellurium,  and  mercury,  and  that  the 
brilliant  white  star  Sirius  has  lines  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  sodium  magnesium, 
hydrogen,  and  iron. 

T[  To  ascei'tain,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  distances  of  the  "fixed  stars,"  it  is 
needful  to  take  the  major  axis  or  principal 
diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  as  the  base  line. 
Though  six  "n^onths  must  elapse  before  the 
obser\'ation  of  tlic  parallax  of  the  star  as 
from  one  extremity  of  the  base  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  observation  of  its  parallax  as 
-witnessed  from  the  other,  yet  as  it  is  jiossible 
to  calculate  exactly  how  far  the  star  will  have 
moved  during  the  six  months,  the  two  obser- 
Tations  can  be  brought  into  conii>arison.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  calculated 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  after  the  lapse  of 
the  six  months,  and  its  actual  zenith  distance, 
as  in  due  time  ascoitained  by  observation,  are 
found  precisely  to  agree,  the  V)ase  line,  up- 
wards of  1S4  millions  of  miles  in  length,  look- 
ing like  a  mathematicai  point  in  comparison 
with  the  infinite  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 
A  few,  however,  are  found  to  have  jmrallax. 
Alpha  Centauri.  in  the  Soutliern  liemisphere, 
has  one  of  2"  [V  p.  214].  No  star  has  so  great 
a  parallax.  If  the  observation  made  lie  cor- 
rect, tlien  its  distance  from  us  would  be  only 
about  200  times  as  yreat  as  tliat  of  the  sun. 
The  parallax  of  the  bi-iglit  star  of  Lyra  is  only 
a  quarter  of  a  second.  Strnve  of  St.  Peters- 
burg says  tliat  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
have  an  aveiage  jai-allax  of  -jV  o^  ^  second. 
But  Professor  Airy  thinks  the  astronomical 
observer  cannot  accurately  split  a  second  into 
tenths.  Besides  this,  refraction  prevents  ob- 
servations being  as  no^urate  as  Stmve  be- 
lieves. To  diminish  the  effect  of  parallax, 
obsei-vations  are  now  made  on  two  stars  near 
each  other  in  the  heavens,  the  one  with  no 


parallax,  and  the  other  whose  parallax  we 
wish  to  ascertain.  The  angle  between  the 
two  stars  is  noted  twice,  with  an  interval  of 
six  months  between,  and  aa  both  stjirs  are 
similarly  etfected  by  refraction,  precession, 
notation,  and  observation,  no  con-ections  fur 
those  sources  of  error  lequirc  to  bo  applied. 
The  celebrated  astronomer,  Besacl  of  Kbnigs- 
berg  used  this  method  for  determining  the 
distance  of  tlie  snuill  stir  No.  til  Cygni.  He 
found  the  parallax  to  be  »*„  of  a  seond,  and 
therefore  estimated  its  distance  at  600,000 
times  the  radiu.s  of  the  eju-tli's  orbit,  or 
03,000,000,000.000.  that  is  sixty-three  billions 
of  miles.  Professor  Airy  thinks  this  calcula- 
tion pretty  accuiatc.  (Ah'y :  Pop.  AstTon. 
(6th  ed.),  l!)2-i)8).  "  The  term  'fixed  stars.' " 
says  Professor  Airy,  "  is  a  good  one  for  young 
astronomers  to  use  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  stars  which  have  been  well  observed,  seem 
to  have  a  ])roper  motion  of  their  own,  and 
that  is  known  by  the  term  '  proper  motion  '  " 
(Ibid.,  p,  215).  It  is  in  every  ca.8e  a  small 
quantity.  The  largest  known  is  that  of  the 
small  star,  61  Cygni,  which  moves  nearly  3" 
in  a  year,  and  that  of  a  star  called  Groom- 
bridge,  1830,  nearly  4"  in  a  year.  Tlie  first 
has  very  decided  parallax,  tlie  second  pro- 
bably has  it  too,  though  to  a  smaller  amount. 
Sirius  and  vVrcturus  have  also  a  perceptible 
proper  motion.     {Ibid.,  jt.  216.) 

fixed  sun,  &. 

pyrotech. :  A  device  composed  of  a  certain 
number  of  jets  of  tire  distributed  circularly 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  All  the  fuses  take 
fire  at  once  through  channels  charged  with 
quick-matches. 

f  ix'-ed-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  prxd  ;  ■ly.'\ 

*  1.  In  a  fixed,  firm,  stable,  or  settled  man- 
ner ;  firmly. 

"  If  we  pretend  that  the  »li»Uuctloii  of  upecles,  or 
sorts.  i3  /ixedlu  t-atablished  by  the  real  and  secret  c(U- 
Btituttous  of  things,"— iocA*. 
2.  Steadfastly,  firmly. 

"[■ae]fixe<npd\ii  look. 
Upon  the  iiiudUy  water,  which  be  conned. *" 

M'ordstr'irth  :  netohition  i  Independenct. 

*  fix'-ed-ness,  •  fix-ed-nesse,  :;.     [Eng. 
fixed;  -wcss.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fixed,  de- 
termined, or  settled  ;  stability,  firmness. 

"TYiQ fixedneise  of  hia  terme."— flp.  Ball:  Contemp.; 
Bezekiah  i  Sennacherib. 

2.  Solidity,  firmness,  cohesion  of  parts. 

"  The  chemist  knows  the  pecoliar  jfcr«rfnMJ  and  mal- 
leability of  the  metal  most  of  all."— (?oia«mi(A.'  On 
Polite  Learning. 

3.  Want  or  absence  of  volatility. 

4.  A  state  of  being  fixed,  firm,  or  settled 
firmly  in  mind  or  opinion  ;  steadfastness, 
firmness,  resolution. 

"  XJtxfdneu  in  religion  will  not  give  my  conscience 
leave  to  consent  to  iuuov«tiouB."—jrt«y  Chartet :  Eikon 
Batitike. 

•  fix-id'-i-ty,    s.      [Eng.  f^ud ;    -i(y.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

":?o  luueh  do  the  fixiditi/  and  voliitility  of  bodies 
depend  upon  texture.'  ~Boyla :   H'orki.  vili.  78. 

f  ix'-ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,     [Fix,  v.] 

A.  &  'B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  CK^. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhsiaiiiive : 
I.  Ordumry  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  fixed,  finn, 
stable,  settled,  or  established  ;  consolidation, 
settlement,  establishment. 

2.  (.Pi-) :  Equipment,  apparatus,  outfit,  em- 
bellishments.   (Slang;  orig.  American.) 

XL  Technically  : 

1.  Madi.  :  A  piece  of  cast-iron  adapted  to 
carry  pillow-blocks  and  the  like.  When  it  is 
built  into  a  wall  it  is  called  a  wall-fixing,  or 
wall-box  ;  when  attached  to  a  wall  by  bolts  it 
is  a  i>late-flxing.  There  are  also  beam-fixings, 
as  when  wheels  intended  to  work  at  the  posi- 
tion where  the  fixing  is  situated ;  and  when 
the  fixing  is  adapted  to  them,  it  is  tl»en  com- 
monly called  a  wheel-fixing. 

2.  Metall. :  Tlie  material  used  in  preparing 
the  hearth  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace  for 
receiving  ita  charge.  A  certain  amount  of 
ore,  cinder,  and  scrap  ai-e  banked  up  round 
the  boshes,  the  amount  and  kind  varying  with 
the  character  of  ihe  iron  and  tlie  construction 
of  the  furnace.  It  is  called  fettling  in  some 
parts  of  England. 

3.  Pliotog. :  Of  a  negative  ;  the  removal,  by 


a  solution  of  hyposnlphite  of  soda  or  cyanida 
of  potassium,  ol  the  unaffected  deposit  of 
iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the  c<jlhidlon 
film  after  exposure  and  development  of  the 
picture.  Of  a  positive  ;  the  removal  of  the 
unaltered  eldoride  of  nilver  from  the  surface 
of  the  photographic  paper  after  expomirb 
under  the  negative. 

f Ix'-ing^, «.  pi.    [Fixing,  C.  I.  2.J 

fix-i-ty,5.    IVr.fixiU.) 

1.  Coherence  of  parts,  fixedness  ;  otiposed 
to  volatility. 

**  Whoa«  i>art«  are  kept  from  fntdhik'  away,  not  only 
l>v  tbv\r  fixity,  bxitslao  by  the  viu-t  welf(lit  and  density 
of  tlie  atmoBpiierea  incnm)»«ut  u]»iii  l\ittti."~^eurton  ; 
0/jlict. 

2.  Fixed,  secure,  or  determinate  character; 
Becurity  :  as, yjjri^y  of  tenure.  / 

fix'-tiire,  s.    [Eng.  fixt  (fixfd);  sutT,  -wre.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  fixing,  setting,  or  placing 
firmly. 

"  The  t^rm  fixture  of  thy  foot  woold  give  au  ezcell«nt 
motion  to  tliy  gaiL"— .SAuAe«^-  ;  MMrry  Wivei.  iit.  3. 

(2)  Firmness,  stability,  stable  state.  (.Sftoftwp. 
Troilus  <t  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Folio.]) 

(3)  Anything  fixed  or  placed  in  a  firm  and 
fixed  ]iosition  ;  all  clenched  and  riveted  parts 
of  a  building. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  person  who  has  remained  so  long 
in  one  jdace,  or  office,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  him. 

n.  Law:  A  term  applied  to  things  of  an 
accessory  nature  annexed  to  houses  or  lands, 
so  as  to  become  part  of  the  realty.  The 
annexation  must  l>e  by  the  articile  being  set 
into  or  united  with  the  land,  or  with  some 
substance  previously  connected  therewith. 
Thus  a  shed  built  upon  a  frame  not  let  into 
the  earth,  is  not  a  fixture.  Machines  and 
other  things  erected  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
are  not  fixtures,  if  they  can  be  removed  with- 
out material  damage  to  the  property.  Fixtures 
may  not  be  distrained  upon. 

*fix'-Ure,  s.     [Eng. /a;;  -ure.] 

1.  Stability  ;  firmness.  (Shakesp. :  Troihu 
(£  Cressida,  i.  3.     [Quarto.  J) 

2.  Direction,  position. 

"  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  In  iL* 

:ihaMetp.  :  WinUr'a  Tale,  T.  1. 

fiz'-gig  (1),  s.    [FisHQio.) 

fiz'-gig  (2),  s.     [Fizz,  i;.] 

1.  A  gadding,  flirting  girl. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework,  made  with  damp 
powder,  which  makes  a  fizzing  or  hissing  noise. 

fizz,  fiz,  s.     [Fizz,  v.] 

1.  A  hissing  sound, 

2.  Champagne,  from  the  noise  made  by  tt 

when  opened.    (iSlang.) 

fizz,  v.i.     [IceL  Jlsa  ;  Dan.  /se.]    IFisn  (2),  «4 

1.  To  make  a  hissing  sound. 

•'  Thou  oft  h(ut  made  thy  flery  dart 
Fizz  iu  the  holicwof  bis  heart." 

Cotton  :  Ourletqiiv  upon  BurU*qu€,  y.  Mlb 

2.  To  fail  in  an  attempt. 

Ilz'-Zle,  v.i.     [A  frequent.  fromjEzs  (q.v.)*]  To 

tizz,  to  hiss. 

fiZ'-Zle,  s.  [Fizzle,  u]  A  state  of  making  a 
fizzing  noise. 

"  Smoking,  and  curling,  and  all  In  Apslt." 

Barhani  :  Ingoldsby  Legend*  :  AutO-da-jL 

fiz'-z^n-less,  fa^b'-lon-less.  a.    [Fisssk 

LESS.] 

fjord,  s.    [Fiord.] 

fid,b,  5.    [Flaps.] 

Bot.  :  Some  kind  of  mushroom.  (Jamleson.'i 
Ajiparently  the  same  as  Eng.  Flaps  (q.v.). 

flab'-ber-gast,  v.t.  [Prob.  from  Jtap,  and 
aghast.]  To  strike  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
luent ;  to  astonish,     (Colloquial.) 

"  The  aldennau  and  town-councillon  were  what  is 
■ometiinea  emphatically  utyleii  Jlat'ttergatted :  they 
were  sveechless  from  bewildermeut."— />iir«eH.-  Con- 
ingtby.  hk.  v.,  ch.  lit 

fiab'-bi-ly,  adv.      lEng.fiahby;  -ly.]    In  a 

Hubby  manner. 

flab'-bi-ness,  s.     [Eng.  Jlahby ;  -n«ss.l     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  flabby. 


I&te,  fitt,  f^o,  sutnldst,  what,  f&ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pii,  sire,   sir,  marine;  go,  p^ 
or,  wore.  wQlf.  worU,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  oub,  cure,  ijAite,  cur.  rdle,  full;  try.  Sj^lan,    n.  (»=*e;    ey  =  a.    <iu  =  fcw. 
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flftb'-b^,  a.  (A  variant  otflappy,  fvom  Jt<ip  = 
to  liang  loosely,]  Soft  and  yieldint; ;  hanging 
luobely  by  its  own  weight ;  ea&ily  sJiaken  or 
yielding  to  the  touch. 

•'  Aulma)  Ixxllea  are.  In  n  greAt  measure,  made  up  of 
tottwjidjtar^b!/  iiu\}HtMicei."~Paleff :  /iittitrul  Ttu^ology, 
cfa.  ix. 

*  fla'-bel,  •  fla'-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fiahdlum  =  a 
fan.]    A  fan. 


•fl^r-bell',  v.t.    (h&t.  fiahellOy  from  haX.  JUihd- 
lum=  a  fan.]    To  fan. 

"It  is  continu&Uy /labelled,  blown  upon,  aud  Hired 
by  the  north  wiudA."—Urguhart :  Rabelau,  bk,  L,  cb. 
xxxix. 

flfi'-bel-lar'-i-a,  s.    [Lat.  JUibellum  (q.v.),  and 
fern.  sing.  adj.  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gorgonidfe.  Jt  was 
formerly  made  to  contain  the  Fan-norals,  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Rhipidogorgia. 

2.  Palaidbot.  :  A  genus  believed  to  be  of 
fossil  palms,  founded  by  Count  Sternberg  in 
1823.     Morris,  in  his  British  Fossils,  enume- 


FLABELLARIA   TUNE. 

rates  two  species  ;  one  FlabeUaria  borassi/oUa.y 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Whitehaven  and 
Coalbrook  Dale  ;  and  the  otlier,  F.  Lnmanonis, 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

fla-bel'-late,  s-  [Lat.  fUxhellatus^  pa.  par.  of 
Jlabdlo—  to  fan.] 

Zool.,  Bot.,  dc.  :  The  same  as  flabelliform 
(q.v.). 

fia-bel-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat  tUtbeUum.  =  a.  tasi; 
Eng.  suff.  -ation.] 

?<urg. :  The  act  of  keeping  fractured  limbs, 
and  the  dressings  about  tliem,  cool  by  means 
of  a  fan  or  other  similar  contrivance. 

fl^ber-li-form,  5.  [Lat.  fiahdlum  (q.v.),  and 
forimi  =  form,  sliape.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Fan-shaped.    (OweJi.) 

2.  Bot.  :  Fan-shaped  ;  plaited  like  tlie  rays 
of  a  fan.  Exami)le,  the  leaf  of  Bonissus  Jlahel- 
lijbmiis. 

fla-bel'-lum,  s.   [Lat,  =  a  small  fan  or  fly-flap.  ] 

1.  Ecdes.  £  Ch.  Hist.  : 

(1)  Sing. :  An  ecclesiastical  fan,  formed  in 
Rome  of  penco(.*ks'  feathers,  and,  in  other 
Obediences,  of  metal ;  anciently  used  to  drive 
away  flies  and  other  insects  from  the  chalice 
during  the  Sacred  BIysteries.  The  ministry  of 
the  flabellum  was  primarily  confided  to  the 
deacon,  though  afterwards,  in  the  Latin 
Church,  it  might  be  exercised  by  any  person 
who  had  received  the  tonsure.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians  are  the  only  Christians  who 
make  use  of  the  flabellum. 

(2)  PI.  :  Two  fans  of  peacocks'  fcithers, 
borne  before  the  Pope  on  solemn  festivals. 
(Martigny.) 

2.  Zool.  £  Pata-ont. :  A  genus  of  Actinozoa, 
family  Turbinolidae.  It  has  existed  from 
Eocene  times  till  now, 

flS-b'-er-gast,  v.t.    [Flabbergast.] 

*  flab'-ile,  a.  [Lat.  fiabfUs  ~  airy,  from  flo  = 
to  blow]  Blown  about  by  the  w"ind  ;  subject 
to  lie  blown  about. 

flac'-9id.  a.    [O.  Fr.  JUiccide,  from  Lat.  Jlac- 
i'Uhi^,  from  fiuccns  =  flabby,  hanging  loosely.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langnage : 
\.  Soft  and  weak  :  flabby  ;  drooiping;  hang- 
ing loosely  and  flabbily. 

"The^crfrf.  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle. '        Cowper ;  Task,  i.  392.  - 


"  2.  Weakened,  relaxed,  faint. 

"  Hts  wonted  fervent  denlres  to  turn  otliera  to  Ood 
greyr  jt/ii-ad."—Ooodwin :   Workt.  vol.  ii ,  pt.  iv..  p.  360. 

II.  Bot. :  Relaxed  from  want  of  moisture. 

flac-5id'~i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  Jlaccid;  -ity,]     The 
quality  or  stute  of  being  flac^cid  ;  flaccidness. 
".There  ia' neitber  fluxion  nor  patu.  h\it  finectdUi/ 
Joined  with  hiaensibUity.'—  iVUeman  :  Surgery. 

flS-C'-9id-15?,  adv.  [Eng.  finccki ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flaccid,  lo<»si.-,  or  flabby  mauuor. 

flaC'9id-zieS9,  .■?.  [Eng.  fiaccid ;  -jitys.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaccid,  flabby,  or 
lax  ;  want  of  stillness  or  firmness. 

*  flack,  *  flacke,  v.i.  [Icel.  Jlakka ;  Sw. 
Jlacka;  Dan.  Jlakke;  O.  H.  Ger.  fl^idcen.]  To 
flutter  ;  to  palpitate  ;  ti)  move  rapidly. 

"  Uer  berte  also  Utjlackc  and  bete."    Qower,  ill.  815. 

^fllick'-er,  v.i.  [Ger.  Jlaclccreyi.]  To  flutter 
about  as  a  bird.     [Flacke.] 

"Foles  in  to]eajlakerande  bitwene." 

Karly  E»y.  Allit.  Poe^tu:  Cleamtess.X.iO^. 

*flack'-et,   ^  flack-at»  s.    [O.  Fr.  fiasquet, 

dimin.  of  flosque  =  a.  liask.]    A  little  flask  or 
flagon. 

"  An  asse  laden  with  bread,  and  ixfiackat  of  wyne." 
—Bible  (15S1),  I  Samitel  xvi. 

fla-c6ur'-te-»,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  ^ac(mr((ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  yl.  adj.  sulf.  -ecc.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Flaeourtiacefe  (q.v.).  They 
have  several  styles  and  stigmas  and  succulent 
fruit. 

fla-cour'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  de 
t'lacnurt.  Director  of  the  French  East  India 
Conif)any,  who  headed  an  expedition  to  Mada- 
gascar in  A.D.  1648,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it.] 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Fla- 
courtiacete.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
The  fruits  of  Flacourtta  Ramontchi,  sapida, 
and  scpiaria  are  eaten.  The  young  leaves  and 
leaves  of  F.  cataphracta  are  astringent  and 
stomachic,  and  are  prescribed  in  parts  of 
India  for  diarrhoea  and  general  debilitv. 
iLludky.) 

fla-cour-ti-a -56-39,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fia- 
coi/rt((a),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ace(e.] 

Bot. :  Bixads,  an  order  of  Hypogynous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Violales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  with  simple  alternate  often 
leathery  and  dotted  leaves ;  sepals  4  to  7  ; 
petals  4  to  7  ;  stamens,  the  same  number,  or  a 
multiple  of  it ;  ovary  roundish  celled,  sessile, 
witli  parietal  placenta  ;  fruit  fleshy  and  inde- 
liiscent  or  capsular,  1-celled,  4  or  5  ^'alved. 
Found  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
species  about  100.  Some  are  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent ;  others  yield  eatable  fruits.  [BrxA, 
Flacourtia.]  The  order  is  divided  into  four 
tribes,  Bixese,  Prockese,  Flacourtese,  and 
Erythrospermeae. 

flfl'S  (1).  *flagg,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  weakened  form 
of  Jlack  or  ftadiC  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  hang  loosely,  without  stiflFness  or  ten- 
sion. 

"Tlieirdiijwsy.  sluw,  jm\A /tagging  wings 
CHiide^d  men'aumves.' 

Shfike.'/'.     2  Ben)-!/  Vf.,  iv.  1. 

2.  To  grow  .spiritless  or  dejected. 

"Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit. 
And  BOiue  wita/Atj?  tlirough  fear  of  losing  It." 

Cowiter  !  Table  Talk.  S21.  521. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  lose  strength;  to  drooji;  to  sink. 

"  By  that  time  the  Caineroniana  were  reduced  nearly 
to  their  hist  fliisk  of  powder;  but  their  spirit  never 
jl'i'jged"—Alacu\aay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiil 

4.  To  become  or  be  dull,  cheerless,  or  dis- 
pirited. 

"  For  you  the  hoots  of  labour  do  not^j;-' 

Wordsioorth :  Exctirsion,  bit,  v. 

5.  To  grow  stale  or  uninteresting ;  to  lose 
interest. 

"  The  pleaanres  of  the  town  begin  to  jtug  iind  ktow 
Imiguid.  —"iwi/r. 

*  B.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  let  fall  into  feebleness ;  to  allow  to 
droop. 

"  The  thousand  loves  that  ami  thv  potent  eye 
Must  drop  their(juivers,^ai7  their  wingb,  aud  die." 
Prior :  An  Ode. 

2.  To  enervate ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  exhaust. 

"Nothing  ao^(?»  the  spirits  .  .  as  iuteuse  studies." 

~E':hard :  Grounds  of  the  Cont.  of  the  Clergy,  \>.  '29. 

%  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  trt/«j7. 

to  droop,  to  drop,  and  to  Uinguuh :  "In  the 

proper   application    nothing  fiags   but    that 


which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter 
by  the  win<l,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when 
they  are  in  want  of  water  or  in  a  weakly  con- 
dition ;  hence  figuratively  the  spirits  are  said 
to Jlag:  notliing  is  said  to  droop  but  that  the 
head  of  which  can  drrrp  in  this  manner;  the 
snowdrop  droops,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat :  the 
spirits  in  the  same  manner  arc  said  to  droop, 
which  expreH.sesmore  than  tofiag;  the  human 
body  also  dronpn  wlien  the  strength  fails  ;  Uiri' 
guish  is  a  still  stronger  exprus.sion  than  droop, 
and  is  applic^ible  principally  to  pei^sons  ;  some 
ktngidsh  in  sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some 
in  a  state  of  distress  ;  to  pine  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a 
mental  nature  ;  a  child  may  ;)i7ie-when  al)sent 
from  all  its  friend.s,  and  sujtposing  itself  de- 
serted."   {Crahh  :  Eiig.  Synoit.) 

fi^S  (2),  v.t.     [Flag  (.3),  5.]    To  pave  or  lay 
with  flags  or  flagstones. 

"A   white  Btone   used  tor  flagging  floora."— ITood 
ward:  On  FofsiU. 

*  fl^g  (3),   v.t.     [Flag  (1).  ».]    To  ornament, 
deck  out,  or  adom  with  flags. 

flag  (1).  s.  [Dan.  fiag ;  Sw.  Jiagy ;  Dut  vUig; 
Ger.  jiagge:  from  the  same  root  as^ag  (1),  v.) 
1.  An  ensign  or  colours ;  a  piece  of  cloth, 
either  plain  or  coloured,  and  having  certain 
figures,  lines,  or  marks  painted  or  worked  on 
it;  a  banner  indicating  nationality,  occupa- 
tion, or  intelligence.  Flags  of  nationality  are 
standards,  ensigns,  pennants  (pendants),  jacks. 
Flags  of  occupation  indicate  service,  as  war, 
merchant,  despatch,  pilot,  yacht-sqi:adron, 
liners,  &c.  Flags  of  intelligence  are  of  various 
colours  and  of  three  shapes  :  square,  pointed, 
and  burgee.  Tliey  are  used  in  various  combi- 
nations to  tmnsmit  messages  according  to  a 
printed  or  secret  code.  The  standard  (military 
or  naval)  is  a  war  flag.  Tlie  ensign  is  nationaL 
The  stars  and  stripes,  the  national  flag  of  the 
United  States,  hus  in  the  upper  comer  next 
the  stuff  a  group  of  stare,  one  for  each  state, 
whiteoua  blue  field,  while  the  remainder  of 
tlie  flag  is  made  up  by  thirteen  stripes,  alter- 
nately red  aud  white,  one  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  original  states.  The  flag  of  the 
American  admiral  has  the  stripes  alone,  and 
the  stars  arc  used  separately  as  a  jack.  In 
the  British  navy  au  admiral  of  the  fleet  flies 
the  Union  flag,  in  which  the  crosses  of  tit. 
George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  are 
blended.  Each  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  republics  of  America,  has 
its  national  standard  bearing  a  device  usually 
cf  historical  significance,  and  appealing  to 
national  pride. 

"Never  comes  the   trader,  never  float*  a  Europeftn 
Jt"g."  Teniiuion  :  Locfcsley  Ball,  16L 

*  2.  Tlie  wing  or  pinion  of  a  bird. 

"  To  renew 
Her  broken  flags."       (inarlet:  Emblem,  iii,  L 

3.  The  uneven  end  of  an  uncut  tuft  of  hair 
on  a  brush. 

IT  (1)  2*0  strike  or  tower  the  flag:  To  pull  the 
flag  down  in  token  of  respect,  surrender,  or 
submission. 

(2)  To  dip  the  fiag :  To  lower  it  for  a  brief 
space  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  resj>ect. 

(3)  To  havg  the  fio.g  half-mast  high:  To  raise 
it  only  halfway  up  the  stafl',  as  a  token  of 
mourning. 

'  flag-fallen,  •  flag-falne,  o.     Out  of 

employment.  Irom  flags  being  exhibited  on 
the  roofs  of  play-houses  when  there  were  per- 
formances at  them. 

"  Four  or  five  Jtng-fabie  v^a.ie^a."—  Rotolep  :  Seardw 
for  Jt-mey  (l6iO). 

flag-feather,  s.  A  feather  of  a  bird's 
wing  next  to  the  body. 

flag-lieutenant,  s, 

XaiU.  :  All  oflicer  in  immediate  attendance 
uptm  au  admiral,  and  holding  a  similar  iK)si- 
tion  in  regard  to  him  to  that  held  by  the  aide- 
de-<^imp  of  a  general.  Through  him  all  orders 
are  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  the 
ships  under  the  admiraKs  command. 

flag-officer,  s. 

Xant.  :  A  cominander  of  a  squadron;  an 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral. 

flag-ship,  .<:. 

Naut.:  The  shij)  which  carries  the  flai; 
oflicer,  or  commander  of  the  sqnadron. 

"His  jtag-thip  waa  a  little  Veraaill«."— JfacatUffv  ■ 
BUt.  Eng.,  cli.  xiv. 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  j^J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  =  £. 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  -  zhuu.    -tlous.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  -  bel.  d^L 
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fla^-Staff»  s-  Tlie  pole  or  staff  on  whicli 
a  Hag  IS  <lisplayed. 

"Over  tlie  altar  are  Been  the  French  AKf-<faP«  takeu 
by  th.'  Kiirrlswu  In  a  deuiwrate  sally.  —Jiacaulaj/  : 
nut.  Enff.,  ch.  xU. 

0&g  (2),  s.  [From  Eng.  flag  -  to  hang 
loose,  to  hend  down  (Mohn).  Skeat  considerH 
it  the  same  word  aa  flag  =  an  ensign,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  named  from  waving  in  the 
wind.] 

Bot,  (Either  flag  or  flags) :  The  genus  Iris, 
Bpecially  (1)  Iris  pseudacnrm  and  I.  freiidis- 
sivm,  (2)  the  leaves  of  Typha  latifolla,  (3)  AiTa 
t<ESpitosa  (?).    (Brittm  ,t  Holhi  ml. ) 

"She  t«olt  an  nrk  of  biilniahes,  and  laid  It  In  the 
flags  by  tho  river's  brink."— AVcif/i*"  il.  3. 

H  Hot. :  The  genus  Gladiolus  is  ii()pulaily 
known  as  the  Corn  Flag  ;  Amrus  wlamiis  as 
the  Myrtle  Flag  and  Sweet  Flag  ;  Iris  psewla- 
coTus  as  the  Water  Flag,  WiM  Flag,  and  Yellow 
Flag;  and  (in  Aineric;t)  Typha  lallfoUa  as  Cat- 
tail Flag.    {Britten  d:  Holland,  etc.) 

a&g  (3),  s.  [Properly  a  thin  slice  of  turf  or 
stone ;  Icel.  Jlaga  =  a  flag  or  slab  of  stone, 
from  jUikiux  =  to  split  or  flake  off.]  The  same 
aK  Flagstone  (q.v.). 

'•  Fhigatone  will  not  aplit.  aa  elate  doea.  being  found 
formed  liitoj/f(ij;».  or  thin  plates,  which  are  no  other 
thnii  80  many  atrati."— H'oot/wurd;  On  Fotsilt. 

fl&g' -broom,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  hrnnm.)  A 
lirnoni  for  sweeping  flags'  or  pavements  ;  it  is 
I'onimonly  made  of  birch-twigs. 

"  fl&g'-e-let»  5.    [Flaoeolet.J 

fla-gel'-la,  s.  pi.    [Flagellum.] 

•  flag'-fil-lant-i^Ult  .<;.  [Eng.  flagellant  ; -Isin.] 
Tilt  irn:triues  or  praeticutj  of  the  FLogellauts. 
{Kingsley.) 

yiag'-el-l&ntS,  s.  pi.  {Ft.  Flagellant  (sing.), 
from  Lat  fiagellantes,  pi.  oi flagrllans  =  whip- 
ping, pr.  par.  of  flagello  =  to  whip  ;  flagelhmi 
=  a  whip,  a  scourge] 

Cli.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  which  arose  in 
1260  at  Perugia,  called  by  the  French  Peroase, 
and  spread  throughout  and  beyond  Italy.  Its 
adherents,  who  saw  a  plague  raging,  and  more- 
over expected  the  world  speedily  to  terminate, 
believed  that  they  could  propitiate  the  Divine 
Being  by  walking  in  procession  with  only  a 
cloth  tied  round  them,  and  flagellating  their 
bare  shoulders  with  whips,  which  they  carried. 
At  first  they  were  noted  for  sanctity,  and 
made  many  converts  even  from  the  most 
abandoned  classes,  but  doubtful  characters 
beginning  to  join  their  ranks,  they  fell  into 
disrepute,  and  were  restrained  from  their  pro- 
cessions by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities, then  the  sect  gradually  died  away.  Tlie 
terror  produced  by  the  dreadful  disease  called 
the  Black  Death,  which  destroyed  many  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe  between  11^48  and 
1351,  produced  a  revival  of  the  flagellation 
mania,  which  spread  over  most  of  Europe, 
and  was  attended  by  greater  extravagances 
than  before.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a 
band  of  120  Flagellants,  male  and  female, 
made  their  ai>peai-anee  in  London  on  a  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  They  marched  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets,  singing  a  hymn. 
Then  they  scourged  each  other,  trusting  that 
the  spectacle  might  prove  contagious.  But 
the  sober-minded  Englishnit-n  cuuld  not  be 
Induced  either  to  flagellate  themselves  or  sul>- 
mit  to  be  flagellated  by  others,  and  the 
strangers  had  to  leave  the  countr)'  without 
having  made  even  one  proselyte.  In  1349, 
Clement  VII. declared  the  Flagellants  heretics, 
and  took  steps  to  repress  them.  In  1414  an 
effort  was  made  in  Thuringia  to  revive  them 
anew,  but  the  burning  alive  of  their  leader, 
Conrad  Schmidt,  and  ninety  of  his  followers 
in  part  thwarted  the  project,  though  even 
then  the  extirpation  of  the  sect  was  found  a 
work  of  extreme  difficulty. 

ft&g-el-lar'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  flagellium),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -aria.  In  allusion  to  the  long, 
flexible  branches.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Commelynaeeae,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists,  of  Juncaceae.  The 
leaves  of  Fhgellaria  iiidica  are  said  to  be  as- 
tringent and  vulnerary.    (Lindley.) 

fla-gel-la'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat./<!9e??<a)[FLA0BL- 
LUM],  and  id.* adj.  suff.  -oia.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Infusoria  furnished  with 
flagella  [Flagellum,  I.  2.],  which  are  often 
accompanied  by  cilia.  Both  are  used  as  organs 
of  locomotion. 


fldg'-el-late, «..    [Flagkllata,  ] 

Zool  :  Furniiihed  with  Flagella  (q.v.) 

flag'-el'late,  v.t.  [Lat.  flAigeliatua,  pa.  par. 
of  flx(.i]e!lo  =  to  whip,  to  beat  ;  flagellum  =  a 
scourge.]     To  whip,  to  l»fat,  to  scourge. 

fl&g-«l~la'-tlon,  8.  [Lat.  fljogdlatio,  from 
flugellatus,  pa.  par.  offl}igello.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  art  of  beating,  whipping, 
or  scourging;  a  scourging  or  flogging;  the 
use  of  the  whip  or  siiourge. 

"  He  underwent  thofle  prcvlwu*  iialna  which  custom- 
arily anteceje  that  Buffering,  lu  jutgeUntlon  and  be^r- 
lu(j  of  the  crouft."— /'«t»rion  .■  On  Ihe  Creed,  art.  t. 

2.  Religions:  Flagellation  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  from  religious  motives  among 
the  old  Egyptians.  It  enten^d  the  Christian 
Church  about  a.d.  4()0.  AUmt  a.d.  1056  Car- 
dinal Peter  Damian  de  Honestis  greatly  <^o)l|. 
mended  it.  At  a  later  ]»enod  it  met  with  the 
approval  of  Cardinal  Baronius  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century-.  In  the  thir- 
teenth it  had  become  the  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sect  called  in  consequence 
Flagellants  (q.v.). 

flag'-el-la-tor,  s.  [I.a,t.]  One  who  nses 
flagellation  ;  one  who  scourges  or  whips. 

*  fla^gelle,  s.  [L&t.  fl^ellum ;  lial.  flagello.] 
A  scourge,  a  whip. 

"  Tak  this  Jlagelle  devoutly  In  thy  bond." 

Lvdgnte :  Minor  Poems,  p.  146. 

fla-ger-li-fonn.a.  (Lat.  fl^gelli,  genit,  of 
Jlagcllum,  and/orf/ia  =  a  form.] 

Bot.:  Whip-shajted  ;  long,  taper,  and  snpple, 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip.  Example,  the  stem 
of  Vinca.  The  term  is  confined  to  stems  and 
roots.    (Lindley.) 

fla-gel'-lum  (PI.  fla-gel'-la),  a.    [Lat.,  — 

a  whip,  a  scourge.] 
L  Zoology: 

1.  Sing,  (flagellum)  : 

(1)  A  whip-like  appendage  to  the  legs  of  the 
Crustacea.     (Owen.) 

(2)  One  of  the  bristles  described  under  2. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3)  The  whip-like  appendage  to  the  pilidium 
in  the  larva  of  the  scolecid  genus  Nemertes. 
(Huxley.) 

2.  PI.  (flagella) :  Long,  whip-like  bristles 
occurring  in  the  order  of  Infusoria,  called  in 
consequence  Flagellata  (q.v.). 

II.  Botany : 

1.  One  of  the  trailing  shoots  of  a  vine. 
(Lindley.) 

2.  (Less  properly) :  The  runner  of  a  straw- 
berry or  any  similar  plant. 

*  3.  (PI) :  The  twigs  or  youngest  shoots  of 
branches  ;  the  ramuli,  or  branchlets. 

flag'-eo-let.   *  flag-e-Iet,    '  flag-el-late, 

s.  [Ft.  flxjgt-olel  =  a  pipe  <jr  whistle  ;  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  flageol,  from  a  supposed  Low  Lat. 
* flautiolus,  dimin.  of flattta  =  a  flute.] 

Music : 

1.  A  small  pipe  with  a  mouth-piece  inserted 
in  ft  bulb  (hence  the  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  same  root  from  which  the  word 
flagon  comes),  producing  a  shrill  sound,  simi- 


-  flagged   (2),   a.      [Eng.  flag  (2),  s- 
Planted  or  furnished  with  fljigs. 


-€d.] 


FLAGEOLET. 


lar,  but  much  softer  in  quality  than  that  pro- 
duced from  the  flauto  piccolo.  It  is  an 
instrument  of  Engli.sh  invention,  and  was 
formerly  em]floyed  in  the  orchestra.  The  ob- 
bligato  in  the  song,  "  O,  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,"  in  Handel's  Ads  ajid  GalcUea,  is  for 
a  flageolet. 

2.  The  tone  produced  from  a  violin  by 
lightly  pressing  the  bow  near  the  bridge  upon 
lightly-touched  strings,  is  called  flageolet  or 
flute  tone.     (Stainer  £  Barret.) 

flageolet  tones*  5.  pi. 

Ahisic:  The  natural  harmonics  of  stringed 
instruments,  so  called  from  their  pure  flute- 
like quality  of  tone. 

*  flag-et,  s.     [Flacket.]    A  small  flagon. 

"  The  fiagetes  hem  blfor  faire  douii  he  settes." 

William  of  Palernc,  1.891 

♦flagged (1),  a.   [Y.n^.flag(\),s.;-ed.']    Decked 
out  or  ornamented  with  Hags  ;  bearing  a  flag. 

"  ^QU\B /tagged  iv\m\Tii\.'        Cowper :  yardJey  Oiik 


"The  waten(are/Iai7^etJ  about  with oalJtiuua.''-£'ire/yn. 

ed(3).  a.     [Eng.  Jlo^  (3),  s.  ;  -e/L]    Paved 
r  laid  down  with  flagstones. 

flS.g'-?i-n088.  s-  [Eng.  fluggy;  -ne&s.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaggy  ;  limbemess. 
laxity  ;  loss  or  want  of  tension. 

flagging  (I).  T^'  V^f;  «•)  &  «■    [Flag  (1),  v.\ 
A.  <i^  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
lax  or  drooping. 

fl^gg'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.  &  is.     [Flag  (2),  v.] 
A.  <t  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  parViGip,  adj, ;  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  suhstaTitive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  laying  or  paving  with  flag- 
stones. 

2.  Flagstones  collectively  ;  the  pavement  of 
the  sidewalks  of  a  street. 

fligg'-ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  flagging  (1) ;  -ly.J 
lu  a  flagging,  drooping,  or  weary  manner. 

fl&g'-gjr  (1),  a.    [Eng.  flag  (1),  v. ;  -y.] 

1.  Drooping,   flagging,   lax,  weak,  limber  f 

without  stiffness  or  tension. 

"That  l»a*kiiig  In  the  aun  tliy  bees  may  lie. 
And  resting  there,  t\\e\r  juifigy  iilniouBdry.' 

fn-yden  :   \  irgil;  (ivorsric  Iv.  U. 

2.  Weak  in  taste ;  insipid. 

"  Graft  an  apple-clon  opon  the  stock  of  a  colewort* 
and  it  will  l»ejir  a  greaty^ujj;^  apple.*'— flacon. 

fl^g'-g^  ('->.  *  flag-gle.  a.  [Eng.;tos  (1),  8. ;  -v.) 

1.  Like  a  Hag:  broad. 

"  Plantaines  that  have  a  'bttieA  Jtaggie  leaf. "— /*t*r. 
cha*     Pilgrimage,  bk,  vl.  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Consisting  of  flags  ;  full  of  flags. 

•■  He  sette  out  hym  in  th^  finggi  place  of  the  brinks 
of  the  RoAe-'  —  Wycliffe :  Exodus  U.  3. 

*  flag'-x-tate,  v.t.  [IjsX.  flMgitaiv^,  pa.  par.  of 
flngito.]  To  demand  fiercely,  or  with  importu- 
nity.    (Carlyle.) 

'  fl3,g-i-ta'-tioxi,  s.  {l^zt.  flagitotio.}  The  act 
of  demanding  with  violence,  fierceness,  ot 
importunity. 

fla-gi'-tioas,  *  fla^gi-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fla- 
gitiosus,  from  ftagitium  —  a  disgraceful  act, 
from  flagito  —  to  act  with  violence,  from  the 
same  root  xsflagro  =  to  burn  ;  Ital.  flagizioso; 
Sp.  flagicioso.] 

1.  Exceedingly  disgraceful ;  wicked,  atr<^ 
cious  ;  heinous,  flagrant,  villanous, 

"In  this  perplexity  Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  e 
flagitiota  breach  of  public  faith."— J/acau^y :  BiMi, 
Eiig.,  ch,  iL 

*  2.  Deeply  criminal  or  guilty. 

"  He  dies,  ssd  outcast  of  each  church  and  state. 
And  harder  Bt\\l,  Jlagitiotis  yet  not  great" 

Pope  :  Moral  Essays,  1.  20$. 

*  3,  Marked  or  characterized  by  disgraceful 
or  scandalous  crimes  or  conduct. 

"  Dncharge  that  race  on  more  provoking  crimes. 
Nor  fear  a  dearth  In  these  JUigitious  ttine«." 

Pope  :  Essay  on  Criticism,  529. 

%  For  the  difference  between  ^^idous  and 
hdno^is,  see  Heinous. 

*  fli-gi'-tious-ly,  adv.    XEag.  flagxtUms ; -Vy.\ 

In  an  atroeinu.*,  villanous,  or  heinously  dis- 
graceful manner. 

"It  ynitA  JUigidously  cmeL" — Bp.   Hail:  Contemp-t 

Shebeas  Rebellion. 

'fla-gi'-tlous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flagitious; 
-n'ess.]  The  quality  of  being  flagitious  ;  ex- 
treme wickedness,  atrocity,  villany. 

"  A  life  consumed  in  Jlagitioustie^s  aa^X  sin."— flta*r.' 
Sermons,  vol  i.,  ser.  2. 

flag-man,  s.    [Eng.  flag;  -vian.] 

1,  One  who  attends  to,  or  makes  signals 
with  flags. 

*  2.  An  admiral ;  a  \ice-Admiral ;  a  flag 
officer. 

'*  He  was  n\iin<lotJlagman."— Gentleman  IngtrucMt 
p.  5:iS. 

fl^g'-on,  "  flag-gon,  s.    [Fr.  flacon,  from  Low 

Lat.  flas.co  =  a   large    flask  ;  flascus,  flasco  =  a 

flask;  Ital.  &  Sp.  >«co.]    [Flask.]    A  vessel 

with  a  narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  liquors. 

'■  A  mad  ro^ie,  a'  poured  afiagon  of  Rhenish  on  my 

head  oace."—Shakesp. :  ffamlef.  v.  L 

*  fla'-gran9C,  s.    [Lat,  flagrantia.]  Flagrancy. 

"They  bring  to  him  a  woman  taken  in  fhe  fi'igraniM 
of  her  adultery."— flp.  Hall:  Conlemp.  :  Woman takitn 
in  Adultery. 


f&te.  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian ;  ».  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  Irw. 


FLAeS  or  THE 
COMMERCIAL 

HAWAII,  ENSiOK.  SWITZERLAND,  ension.  SAMOA,  merchakt.  SPAIN,  man-of-war.  ^mS  ^'''^'"i  merchant.  SWEDEN,  roval  standai 

: 


FRANCE,  ENSIGN 


BULGARIA,  MERCHANT.  1 


MERCHANT,  same  without  ooat  of  arms.      t  MERCHANT,  same  without  sun.      *  MERCHANT,  same  without  crown. 


FLAGS  OF 


FLAGS  OF  THE 
OOMUERCIAl 

..DEN,  meacHANT.      J         TRIPOLI,  ensign.        ,      signals,      i      TUNIS,  man-of-war.* 


mi  FREE  STATE. 


^ 


ri  AFRICAN  REPUBUC. 


U.  S.  OF  COLOMBIA,  ENSiaN.       MONTENEGRO,  state.  MONTENEGRO,  marine. 


jfJfOf 


ROUMANIA. 


GONQO. 


RUSSIA,  MAN-OF-WAR. 


ARABIA. 


MADAGASCAR. 


RUSSIA,  MERCHANT. 


RUSSIA,  imperial  standard. 


NATIONS. 


COMPILED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 


.    uS  UitN   h  r  :,   [ 


3AN  DOMIHfiO.HU-OF-wjiR.*    SAN  SALVADOR,  uerohaht.  SIAM,  uusn.  SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  uvbh. 


PERSIA,  ENSiSN.  PERU.  MiiN-of-wM.*    !  PORTUGAL,  KUi  stakoaro.        PORTUOAL,  emsiqm  • 

FLAflS  OF  THf     '"■  " "■         7 

OOMMEROIAL  / 

i  HAWAII,  ENSIBN,  SWITZEfiUHD,  ENBIflH.  SAMOA,  MERCHANT.  SPAIN,  UAH-OF-WAH.  sZ\^,  SPAIN,  MEROHWT.  |    SWEDEN,  ROYAl  STAHMIIDJ         SWEOEN,  MEBOH<HT.        |  TRIPOU,  EM8IQH,  smkll  TUNIS,  MAM-OF-WAR  •        U,  S.  OF  COLOMBIA,  EMI«.         IIOBTENEBRO,  8TATL  MONTENEflflO,  MAWKt 


^^'%\'^z'n''^wu 


^f 


W  V*  L' W  ¥A 


VENEZUEU,  WAR,*  flEO  CROSS  SOCIETY. 


FnANQE,  ENSIGN 


BULQARIA,  uEflOHANT. 


m 


ORIHBE  FREE  STATE. 


SOUTH  AFRICAK  gEPUBUC. 


'»i1t\^ 


RUSSIA,  IUN-OF-WA(L 


'  iaCHAHT,  UHE  WIMUT  MAT  Of  ARKS,       t  KEROHAHT,  SAME  WITHOUT  m.       *  HEROHAHT, 


UHE  WITHOUT  OMVm. 


FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 


RUSSIA.  UEROHtKT. 


OOHPILEO  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES. 


RUSSIA,  IHFEfUAl  STAMDAHO. 


i-:3h 


flagrancy— flame 
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fla'-gran-^y*  «■  [Lat-  JtagraiUia,  from  Jla- 
oiutis,' l>r.  par.  of  JUigro'==  to  burn.] 

*  1.  Lit.  :  A  burQing,  a  heat ;  fire. 

"LuBtcauseth  nHaarancy  In  the  eyes,  as  the  atght 
And  the  touch  are  the  thhigs  deflired.niul  theref'irethe 
tpirlt^  resort  \m  those  parts."— Aucoh  :  A'u(.  Uist.,  %  722. 

2.  Fig. :  Heinoiisuess,  atrocity,  exnteding 
wickedness  ;  flagitiou^ness. 

"They/iiflranrw  and  (Imtgerous  coiiae(iuenre  of  what 
WM  doiiig.''~5(e«/.   Apology.    (Pref.) 

fl&'-g^aintp  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Jlagrans,  pr. 
par.  oSJlagro  =  to  burn  ;  Ital.  &  ^p.  Jlagrante.] 

*  I,  Lit. :  Burning,  blazing. 
II.  Figuratively : 

*.  1.  Burning,  ardent,  eager,  heated. 

"With  flxt  aud  steady  thoughts,  vi  ith  jlagr  ant  love 
And  iiitire  devotlou  of  soul."— A'coK  ■  ChrUtian  Lift!, 
pt  i.,  ch.  V. 

*  2.  Glowing,  flushed,  red. 

*  3.  Raging  hotly  or  furioualy :  as,  A  war 
^a.s  fiagTant. 

4.  Heinous,  glaring ;  openly  or  glaringly 
wicked ;  flagitious. 

"A  JUtgritnt  act  of  injustice." — Bp.  Beard:  Christ 
driiHng  the  buyeri  and  sellers  out  of  the  Tfinpte. 

fla-gran'-te  bel'-lo,  phr.    [Lat.]    With  the 

war  raging  at  the  time, 

fla-grlin''te  de-lic'-to,  phr.    [Lat.] 

Lavj  :  In  the  very  act  of  committing  a  crime. 
^  Taken  flagrante  delicto :  Caught  in  the  act. 

fla'-grant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  flagrant;  -ly.]  In 
a  flagrant  manner  ;  heinously,  glaringly,  noto- 
riously. 

"Tbey  were  early  ajxA flagrantly  corrupted."— Ifar- 
burton:  Divine  Legation,  bk.  ii.,cb.  iv, 

•  fla'-grate,  v.t.  [Lat.  flagratus,  pa.  par.  of 
flagro  =  to  burn.]    To  burn. 

*  fla-gra'-tion,  s.  (Flaoratk.)  a  burning  ; 
a  conUagratiuu. 

"  We— uuuibed— feared  uo  fiagrution." 

Lovelace:  Fletchers  WUii  GuOte  Chase. 

fl&g'-side,  s.  [Eng.  flag,  and  side.^  A  term 
aplilie.l  tu  tliat  side  uf  a  sjilit  haddock  which 
is  tree  from  bone. 

fl&g'-Stone,  s.     [Eng.  flag  (1),  and  stone.'\ 

1.  Litkology  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  rock  so  laminated  as  to  split 
into  large  thin  layers.  Clay-slate  dues  so,  some 
limestones  and  some  sandstones. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  laminated  kind  of  sandstone. 

2.  Comm.  :  Any  rock  which  can  be  split 
into  flags  for  i)avements  or  courtyards. 

fl&g'-wdrm,  s.  [Eng.  flag  (2),  and  worm.]  A 
worm,  as  its  name  im])orts,  occurring  among 
the  aquatic  plants  called  Flags.  The  term  is 
used  by  Walton  in  his  Angler,  but  the  allusion 
Is  too  vague  to  enable  one  to  identify  the 
worm  or  larva  intended. 

"  He  will  in  the  three  hot  months  bite  at  s  flag- 
vmrm,  or  a  greeu  gentle."-  Walt9H :  Angler. 

•  fltle,  s.    [Flay.] 

*  flail,  *  flayl.  v.t.  [0.  Fr.  flaieler,  flaeler, 
from  h&t.  fl^igello.]  [Flail,  s.]  To  strike  or 
beat  as  with  a  flail. 


"  Iq  an  od  comer  for  Mars  they  be  tttmlulyeflapHng 
Hudge  spoaka  and  chariots." 

.•^tnni/htiref  :  Conceitet.  p.  138. 

flail.  *  flayle,  *  fleghl,  *^  fleyl,  *  fleyle,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fliiel,  flaiel,  from  Lat.  JlageUum  =  a 
whip,  a  scourge;  O.  H.  Ger.  flegil;  Dut. 
vUgel;  Fort.  &,Ital.  flagello  ;  O.  Sp.  flagelo ; 
Fr.  fl^u.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  wooden  instrument  used  for 
threshing  grain  by  hand.  The  flail  consists 
of  tlie  hand-staff  and  the  souple,  or  swiple, 
which  are  joined  by  a  piece  of  wliang  or  eel- 
skin  to  a  swivel  call  the  hooding. 

"  Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flaiZ,  or  scythe." 

Wordsworth:  Michael. 

*  2.  Old  Arm. :  An  ancient  weapon  used  in 
war.  It  was  a  club  armed  with  spikes  of 
fron.  and  swinging  from  the  end  of  a  large 
handle,  like  the  morning-stars  of  the  London 
train-bands,  three  centuries  since. 

"  But  when  they  thought  on  T.ilus  hands  to  lay, 
He  with  his  yron  ftaile  atuotik'st  them  thondred." 
.^peiiser:  F.  ^.,  V.  v.  IB. 

*  flail'-^p  a.     [Eng.  flail ;  -j/.]    Acting  like  a 
flail.    {Vicars.) 

*  flaine,  iw.  par.    [Flay,  v.) 

*  flair,  *  flalre.  v.  &  s.    [Flare,  v.  &  s.] 


*  flalre.  "  flayre.  s.    \0.  Fr.  fl/iir.  from  Lat. 
flagro.]    A  smell,  an  odour. 

"  Syche  a  vennymous^^rr  Howe  fro  bis  lyppez." 
Morte  Arthure,  772. 

'flalte.  *flayte,  v.t.     [From  flee,  (q.v.).]     To 
scare,   tn  terrify. 

"  Desire  God  to  flai/tf  and  ga-ster  tliec  out  of  that 
laii  and  lioaorn  iks  Saiiipsnn  out  i>f  Dnlilah'n." ^ Rogers : 
in  Trench  :  On  some  Def.  in  our  Eitg.  liict.,  p.  13. 

U  Xow  confined  to  the  North  country. 

flake  (I),  s.  [Lit,  a  piece  stripped  oft",  from  the 
verb,  whicli  appears  in  flay  ;  Icel.  flaga  =  a 
flag  or  slab  of  stone  ;  fl^tkna  =  to  flake  ntf,  lo 
split;  flagna  =  to  flake  ofl";  8w.  flaga  =  a 
flaw,  a  crack,  a  Qake;flag}ia-  to  peel  off".] 
[Flag  (3),  i..  Flay,  Flaw.]" 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  thin,  scale-like  mass  of  anything;  a 
small  flat  particle  of  anything  loosely  lield 
togetlier  like  a  flock  of  wool  ;  a  flock,  a  scale. 

"  Thicker.  like  the  flukes 
In  a  fall  of  enow."      Tennyson  :  Lucretius.  Ifi9. 

2.  A  small  particle  of  lire,  or  burning  matter 
detached  and  flying  off". 

"  The  bellying  clouds 
Burst  into  rain,  or  gild  their  sable  skirts 
With  flakes  of  ruddy  fire. " 

HotnervUe:  To  Sir  A.  Oitghton. 

•  3.  A  flash. 

"  Ever  and  aiione  the  rosy  red 
Flaaht  through  her  face,  as  it  had  heeue  a.  flake 
Of  liglituiug.^  Spenser:  F.  Q..  III.  ii.  6. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Archa-ol.  :  A  small  fragment  of  stone 
chipped  ofl*  by  ancient  man  in  forming  flint  or 
other  stone  implements.  Used  ciiiefly  as  an 
element  in  the  compound  Flint-flake  (q.v.). 

2.  Hortic.  (PI.) :  One  of  the  three  divisions 
under  which  the  endless  varies  of  Carnation, 
Dianthtis  caryophyllus,  are  arranged,  the  others 
being  Bizarres  and  Picotees.  Flakes  have 
two  colours  only,  and  their  stripes  are  large, 
going  quite  through  the  leaves.  They  are 
sub-divided  into  scarlet,  pink,  purple,  yellow, 
and  other  flakes.    (London.) 

flake-white,  s. 

Painting:  A  pigment  consisting  of  English 
white  lead  in  the  form  of  scales  or  plates.  It 
is  an  oxidized  carbonate  of  lead.  When  levi- 
gated, it  is  called  body-white.  The  name 
flake-white  is  derived  from  the  figure  of  the 
pigment.     (Weale.) 

flake  (2),  s.     [Icel.  fl^ki  =  a  flake  or  hurdle,] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  portable  fencing  or  hurdle. 

II,  Technically : 

1,  Fish-curing:  A  platform  of  slats,  wands, 
or  hurdles,  on  which  fish  is  placed  to  dry  ;  a 
fish-flake. 

2.  Naut. :  A  stage  suspended  over  the  side 
of  a  ship  for  the  convenience  of  the  painters 
or  caulkers. 

*  flake,  v.t.  &  i.    [Flake  (I),  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  form  into  flakes  or  loose 
particles. 

"  From  the  bleak  pole  no  ivinds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  h.iil.  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  iv.  772. 

B.  Ill  trans.  :  To  break  up  or  separate  into 
flakes  ;  to  peel  or  scale  ofl'. 

flak'-i-ness,    s.      [Eng.  flaky ;    -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flaky. 

flak'-^.  s.     [Eng.  ;laA;(c) ;  -y.] 

1.  Lying  in  flakes,  layers,  or  strata ;  flake- 
Itke. 

■'  To  bring  it  to  &  flaky  consistency,"- Brotfue  .-  Tul- 
gar  Errours,  bk,  ill.,  ch.  xxvi. 

2.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  small.loose  masses  ; 
hanging  loosely  together. 

"  Till,  dark  above  and  white  below. 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  euow." 

Scott:  Atarmion,  iv.   (Introd.) 

*  fl^xn,  s.  &  a.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  ."45  suhst. :  A  lying  story  or  fable  ;  a 
false  pretext,  a  lie  ;  decejition. 

"  Bear  witness  U  I  tell  a  flam." 

Swift :  Birthday  Song. 

B.  -Is  adj.  :  Lying,  false,  deceitful. 


*  flam,  v.t.       [Flam,   s.]     To  deceive  with  a 
lie  ;  to  impose  upon,  to  cheat. 

"  Then^iim  me  oiT 
With  an  old  witch,  two  wives,  and  Winnifrede." 
Ford:   H'itch  qf  Sdmonton,  it  2. 

*  flaman,  .«.    [Flamingo.] 


flam'-ant,  a.      [Fr.  flambant  =  flaming,  bla» 

i"g-]  ' 

Her. :  Flaming,  burning,  blazing  ;  asatorcha 
a  hrebrand,  &c. 

flamb,  v.t.    [Flame,  v.]     {Scotch.) 

1,  To  baste. 

"Rbe  had  juat  heen  flam'Ang  [angticr  banting)  Uu 
roast.'  —,VcoH  ■  ISriile  of  Lammennoor,  ch.  Jiiij, 

2.  Tn  besmear  oneself  with  the  fond  whick 
one  is  eating. 

"  flambe,  s.    [Flame,  s.] 

fl^m  -beau  (eau  am  6),  s.    [Fr.,  from  O.  Pr. 
flavibr  -  a  flame]    A  lighted  torch,  caiTied  to 
give  light  at  night. 
"  All  cdtch  the  frenzy,  downward  from  her  (frace. 
W livae  flumbcaux  naali  against  the  inoruiug  skies." 
Cowper  :  Task,  iL  641 

flam-b6^-ant,  a.     [Fr.  =  flaming.] 

•  1.  Lit.  £  Ord.  Ixing. :  Flaming,  blazing. 

"  8ee,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western  iiortal. 
Flamboyant  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  coJoure." 
Longfellow  :  Golden  Legend,  IL 

2.  Arch. :  A  term  apidied  to  the  decorated 
and  very  ornamental  style  of  architecture  of 
French  invention  and  use,  and  contemporary 
in   France  with  the    Perpendicular  style  in 
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England.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  uni- 
versal features  is  the  waving  arrangements  of 
the  tracery  of  the  windows,  panels,  Jkc.  The 
foliage  used  for  enrichments  is  well  carved, 
and  has  a  playful  and  frequently  good  effect. 

flame,  "  flambe,  *  flaumbe.  *  flawmbe. 
*flaume,  5.  [O.  Fr.  flanu;  flamvie  ;  Fr. 
flainme,  from  Lat.  flamma  =  a  flame  ;  ItaL 
fiarnvia  ;  Fort,  flamma  ;  Sp.  llama  ;  Dut.  vla/m; 
^v/.  flamma;  Dan.  flanmie.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  blaze.     [IL] 

'*  la  not  flame  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation  heatad 
red-hot,  that  is  s«  hot  as  to  Bhine  t  "—iVewton  :  Optica. 

(2)  Fire  generally. 

"  Pity  him.  Jove,  and  his  bold  theft  allow  ;, 
The  flames  he  once  stele  from  thee,  grant  him  now." 
Cowley :  Promethmis  IlUpainted. 

2.  Fignratively : 

(1)  Heat  of  passion,  violent  contention  ;  ex- 
citement. 

(2)  Heat,  ardour,  excitement,  enthusiasm, 

"  The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a.  flame  of  zeaL" 
Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  It, 

(3)  Ardour  or  warmth  of  affection  ;  the  pas- 
sion of  love, 

"  Since  your  beautiful  maid  your  rtam«  has  repaid. 
No  more  I  your  fully  regret. ' 

Byron :  To  the  Sighing  Strephon. 

(4)  Ardour  or  warmth  of  imagination  or 
fancy;  vigour  of  thought. 

"Great  are  tbelr  faults  and  glorious  is  their.rfnm*.' 
Waller  :  Prologue  to  Maid's  Tragedy. 

(0)  The  object  of  one's  affection  ;  one  be- 
loved ;  a  sweetheart. 

"  I  suppose  she  was  an  old  flame  of  the  Ooloneri."— 
Thackeray  :  JVetfcomes,  ch.  xxii. 

II.  Chem.  :  Gas  or  vapour  raised  to  so  higk 
a  temperature  that  it  becomes  luminous  ;  the 
higher  the  temperature  and  the  denser  the 
gas,  the  brighter  the  flame.  This  brightness 
may  be  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  third 
body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lime-light. 

•fi  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ^tm, 
blaze,  flash,  flare,  and  glare:  *' Flame  signifies 
the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from  fire. 
Blaze  signifies  a  flavu  blown  up,  that  is,  an 
extended  flame.  Flash  and  flare,  which  are 
but  variations  of  flaine,  denote  different  species 
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otfinmv;  Ihefomier  a  sudden ^teme,  Uie second 
R  iluzzliug,  uiisU-ady  ./Tarn*.  Wurc,  wliidi  is  a 
vanutioii  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is, 
A  stiong  Jtanu,  tliat  emits  a  strong  light :  a 
candle  burns  only  by  Jlujru',  paper  coniinonly 
by  a  blazf-,  gunpowder  by  a  Jlash,  a  torcli  by  a 
fiare,  and  a  conflagration  by  a  glare."  {Crahb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

flame-bearer,  s. 

1.  (h-il.  iMiiy.  :  One  who  or  that  which  bears 
or  ean-ies  a  light. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  English  rendering  of  Selas- 
phonis,  a  genus  of  Tiochilidie  (Huninnng 
Birds),  with  fiery  red  feathers  round  their 
necks.  They  are  small  birds  from  tropital 
America. 

•  flame-'bolt,  s.     A  thunder-bolt. 

"OVreai'h  in  turu  the  tMTrihli;  Jlame-bolts  fall." 
A/unre :  Veiled  Frop?tet  (tf  Khorauan. 

flame  bridge*  .'=.  A  wall  rising  from  tlie 
flour  ot  a  fill  ii.ue  to  cause  the  flame  to  impinge 
upon  the  bottniii  of  the  boiler. 

fiame-englne,  s.  An  early  name  for  the 
gas-engine,  in  which  the  piston  is  moved  by 
the  expansion  due  to  the  sudden  combusion 
Of  a  boilyof  gas  in  the  cylinder.  [Gas-engine.] 

•  flame -eyed,  «.  Having  eyes  burning 
like  lire,  or  darting  out,  as  it  were,  flames  of 
fire. 

"  llmw  to  thee  Blttemeas  whose  pores  aweat  gal ; 
S.he  flame -eyed  Rilgc  ;  Hagc,  Mischiefe." 

Ben  Jotuon  :  Matquo  of  (itieeni. 

flame-Illy,  s. 

Bvt.  :  The  amyrillidaceous  genus  PyroUrion. 

flame-moth,  s.     a  nticl&i  nibidata. 

flame-shaped,  "-  A  term  applied  tn  any 
weapon  of  wliich  the  blade  is  of  wavy  form  : 
specif.,  employed  to  denote  arrow-heads, 
knives,  and  lance-heads  of  the  neolithic  period 
BO  indented,  and  which  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing a  distinct  advance  on  the  weapons  of  the 
nver-diift. 

'■One  flaine-ihaped  arrow-head,  chiiipetl  with  the 
niceatart.  isevideutlyexecutedjisatlisplay  of  lapidary 
•kill."—  Wilson.:  Prehistoric  Man.  ch.  vii. 

flame-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Brachycliiton  acerifolium,. 

dame,  ^  flambe,  *  flaume,  '  flawme,  v.t. 

&  i.  [t>.  Fr.  flavtbcr  :  V\.  ^flimur  ;  M.  II.  (ier. 
&.  Dut.  vhviimen  ;  Hw.  Jlamimi;  Ua.n.  Jlahime  ; 
Ger.  Jlainmen,  from  hut.  fiamiJi't  =  to  bum.] 

•  A.  Travis.  :  To  inflame,  to  excite,  to  heat- 

•■  Flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  iuwardly." 

Spenser:  F.  y..  V.  i.  14. 

B,  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  bum  with  a  flame ;  to  blaze  ;  to 
burst  into  flames. 

"  Lilled  forth  his  bloody  ^(aminff  tongue." 

Spenser:  F.  $..  I.  v.  $4. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  shine  or  blaze  as  a  flame. 

"The  wouderiag  swaiu  deacriea 
Uidst  night's  tmck  gloom  n.fiumiiiij  meteor  rise" 
Wiikie:  Epigoniad.  bk,  iit 

2.  To  burst  or  break  out  in  violence  of 
passion. 

"  He  flamed  with  Indigiiatlon.  "—Jtfaca«?ay  .■  Bist. 
Sng.,  ch.  li. 

fla,'ziie-C<»l-Or,  5.     [Kntr.  /u"*e.   and    color.] 
A  high  yellow  color  like  that  uf  flame. 

"In  a  robe  of  ftamecotor,  naked -breasted." — Ben 
Jonson  :  £eco7id  Masque  of  Beauty. 

fla'me  -  cSl  -  ©red,    a.       [Eug.    flame,    and 
colored.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Of  a  high  yellow  color,  like 
that  of  flame. 

"'Tis  strong,  and  it  does  iudifferent  well  la  flame- 
colored  stockings." — Shakesp.:   Twelfth  yight,  i.  3. 

2.  Bot.  :  Very  lively  scarlet,  fiery  red. 

fla'me-fol, '  flame-fall,  a.  [Eng.  flame; 
-full.]     Burning. 

■■  iiZ\\eT flamefuU  faUee."      Sylvetter :  Sden,  401. 

dalue-less,  «.     [Eng.  flame;  -less.]     Desti- 
tute of  flame  or  fire. 

"  Detests  bis  sanctuary  and  foraakflfi 
UisflaTnelesi  iiltar. "    Sandys:  Lament,  p.  4. 

t  flameless-lamp,  s.  A  lamp  which  gives 
light  without  flame  ;  as.  for  instance,  one  pro- 
dueed  by  a  red-hot  coll  of  platinum,  intro- 
dueed  into  a  jet  of  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

'  fla'me-let,  s.    (Eng.  flame ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  flame. 


fla-men, '  fla-mlne,  .s.    [I^t.] 

Rom.  Anti<i.  :  A  general  name  for  one  of 
certain  priests  whose  services  were  appro- 
priated to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  iiiU'j'u, 
three  (Flamines  Majores)  instituted  by  Nunia, 
and  at  all  times  chosen  from  the  iiatriciuns, 
and  twelve  (diamines  AHnores)  who  might  be 
taken  frcjm  the  Pleljeians,  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  held  office  for  life.  The 
tliiee  Flamines  Majores  were  :  1.  Flavien 
Diu!i.-i,  the  priest  of  Jupiter  ;  2.  FUiimn 
Martialis.  the  priest  of  Mars,  and  '.i.  Vlamen 
Quirinalis,  the  priest  of  Quiriims  or  Romulus. 
The  Klamen  Djidis  was  an  important  person- 
age, and  had  numerous  privileges.  He  was 
attended  by  a  lictor.  liis  house  was  an  asylum, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  leave  the  city  even 
for  a  single  night.  Ue  was  assisted  by  his 
wife,  who  was  termed  Flaminica,  but.  as  lie 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  twice,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  if  his  wife  died. 

"  Titlea  of  iiuutiiTit,  uiurum.  awlflament  were  bounty 
Senators,  Ac.  —Paley    Emdences,  pi.  i..  cb  L 

^  fla-min'-e-ou8,u.  [Lat.  flamlnlus,  from 
_tUtmeii  i^eiui.  Jktminis).'}  Of  or  pcrtiining  to 
a  flumen  ;  flaniinital, 

fla'-mgn-ship,  '  fla-mine-Bhip,  s.  (Eng. 
flxivu-n  ;  '^htiK\  The  ollice,  post,  or  dignity  of 
a  flamen. 

"  a  Claudius,  the  arch  fiamlue  of  Jupiter,  lo»t  bla 
flamineiliip."~P.  Botland :  Livius.  p.  001. 

*  fla'me -ffh'p.  s.  [Eng.  flame;  -ship.]  A 
title  or  epithet  applied  to  Vulcan,  as  the  god 
of  smiths. 

"  Pox  on  your  flamnhlp,  Vulcan."—  Bcfi  Jonson  : 
Ezecrationof  Vulcan. 

flam'  ing,  "  flammynge,  pr.  jmr,,  o.,  &s. 
[Flame,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing,  emitting  flames. 

2.  Of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  colour  ;  flame- 
coloured. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  excite  the  mind ; 
vehement,  violent. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning  or 
blazing ;  a  flame. 

"  Then  audd&inly  their  flamings  quenched  are." 

Mirrourfor  Magittrates,  p.  228. 

flam' -ing-ly,  ad  I'.  [Kn^.  flaming ;  -hj.l  In  a 
flaming  manner  ;  hotly,  ardently,  vehemently. 

"  HiMw  quHitit  and  flamingly  a-Ukomns  iu  tbe  Cnu- 
ticiei '." —Fettham :  licsulves.  pt.  i.,  rea.  20. 

fla-min'-go,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  flamenco;  Fr. 
'flammant.  So  named  from  its  flame-like 
colour.] 

Ornithology : 

1,  Singular : 

(1)  A  bird,  Phtenicoptenis  ruber,  which  has 
very  long  legs,  and  in  other  respects  so  much 
resembles  one  of  the  Grallatores  (Vi&ders), 
that  it  was  long  classed  with  them.  But 
Swainson  pointed  out  that  its  feet  have  the 
webbed  toes  of  the  duck,  and  the  bill  is  a 
modiflcation  of  a  duck's  bill.     He,  therefore, 
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placed  it  with  the  Natatorial  (Swimming) 
Birds,  which  it  connects  with  the  Grallatores 
^Waders).  The  plumage  is  rose-coloured,  the 
wing  coverts  red,  the  quill  feathers  of  the 
wings  black.  It  is  about  three  and  a-half 
feet  high.  It  occurs  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
frequenting  the  sea-shore,  and  living  on  mol- 
bisca,  tTUstacea  and  small  fishes,  for  which 


its  long  neck  and  broad,  bent  bill  enable  ft  to 
probe  in  the  sand. 

(2)  Tlte  genuH  Phoenicopterus.  of  which 
therw  are  eight  epecies,  foiir  of  wliicti  an. 
American.  Th«»y  are  gregarionii  and  mina- 
tory, moving  in  large  flocks. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Phaeuicopttridse,  which 
is  placed  under  the  sub-tribe  Lamellirostres, 
of  the  Natatorial  Bird-s,  its  allies  being  the 
ducks,  the  geese,  and  the  swans.  Somelimea 
it  is  made  a  sub-family  of  Anatide,  and  is 
then  called  Pha:nicopteriua;. 

"  Before  hiiu,  like  a  blo(jil-red  Oa^, 
The  bright^m(n!70«  llcw." 

Longfellow :  Slaoe's  Drtarn. 

fla'm.Ul'-i-oal,  a.  [Lat.  flamen  (genit.  flam^ 
iJii^J.J     Uf  or  iiertaining  to  a  tlamen. 

"Ku[>erKtittous  coj>eB  and  Jtaminieal  vwturM."— 
Milton     Jleasont  of  Church  Ooventment,  hk.  il  ,  ch.  U 

*  flam-ma-bil'-l-ty,    s.      [Eng.   flammable; 

■ity.]  TKe  quality  or  state  of  beiug  inflam- 
uialilc  ;  inflammability. 

"Ill  the  Bulphur  of  bodies  torrlficd.  th»t  is.  the  oily, 
fat,  mid  uiiL-tuuus  p:irts,  cotixist  the  iiriuciptes  of  jfam- 
mal/ilUy.'^lirourru:  :   Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  »i-,  ch.  xlL 

*  flam'-ma-ble,  a.  {\j3X.  flanmabilis,  fron» 
flAimmo  ='Xx>  set  on  fire;  flamma  ~  a  flume. f 
Cajiablc  of  being  set  on  fire  or  kindled  into 
flame ;  inflammable. 

*  flam-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  yiammacto,  from 
flammatus,  pa.  par.  oi  fl4.iiitmo  =  set  on  flre.l 
The  act  of  setting  on  fire,  or  kindling  into 
flame ;  the  state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

"  Whlt«  or  cr)-BtAlline  arseulck,  beiuff  lutiflcial,  and 
Bublimed  witli  Kilt,  will  nut  endure  jtummaHon.' — 
itrovme .    Vulaar  Errours,  bk,  ii.,  ch.  v. 

*  flam'-me-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  flfimmeus,  froiB. 
flitmnia  =  a  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  lesembling^ 
or  consisting  of  flame. 

"  Thi&  flumm^otu  light  is  uut  uver  all  the  body."— 
Browne      Vulgar  Errours.  Ijlt.  iii.,  oh.  XxviL 

*  flam-mif' -er-oiis,   u.     iLat.  ftammifer  = 

bearing  flame  or  fire;  flamma  =  flame,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.]  Bringing  or  producing  flame 
or  fire. 

*  flam-miv'-d-mous,  a.    [hai.  flammivomMs^ 

liuiii  jlamnui  =  flaiue,  and  vonio  —  to  vomit.) 
Voniilaig  out  flame  or  fire.  {Thompson:  Sick-- 
lusa,  bk.  iii.) 

flam'-^,  n.  &  *.     [Eng.  Jla7n(e);  -y.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Burning,  blazing;  pertaining  to  or  con 
sisting  of  flame  or  fire. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  flame. 

■■  The  vital  spirits  of  living  creatures  are  a  Bubstaoon 
couipouuiled  of  au  airy  and  fiatny  tuaXtex.'—Bacon . 
yut.  Bktt..  5  20. 

3.  Bright  as  flame. 

"  3be  has  seen  bim  rise  upon  his /amy  wings.' 

Watu :  Memory  of  Rev.  Mr.  Oougt. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Bot. :  Viola  tricolor.  So  called  because  ita- 
colours  are  seen  in  the  flame  of  wood  {Flora 
Domestica).     (Prior;  Britten  £  Holland.) 

flan  (I),  s.     [Icel.  flana.] 

1.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  a  storra,  a  tempest. 

"  Thair  fell  aue  ferlyfull jton  within  thay  fellis  widfc" 
Baiif  Colyear,  L  1 

2.  Smoke  driven  down  the  chimney  by  a. 

gust  of  wind. 

''fl^  (2),  "flon,  s.     [A.S.  flail ;  IceL  /teinn.]) 
An  arrow.    {Haii  Meidenltad,  p.  15.) 

flan  (1),  v.i.    [Flan  (1),  s.]    To  come  or  blow 

in  gusts. 

flSn  (2).  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtfal.) 

Arch.  :  To  .splay  or  bevel  internally  ;  as  a. 
window-pane. 

*flan(3).r.(.[A.8./«i».]    \  '^^^^^^/^ 
To  flay, 

•■  We    wulleth    alle    his 
cDicbteH^rtrtn-" 
Layamon,  iii.  163. 

*  flan'-clird,  s.    [Flan- 
KAnrv  ] 

flanQlL,  s.     [A  softened 
fonn  of  flank  (q.v.).] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A.Qa.nge  flasch. 
(q-v.). 

2.  Her. :  An  ordinary  formed  on  each  side 
of  the  shield  by  the  segment  of  a  circular 
superficies  drawn  from  the  comer  of  the  chief 
to  the  base  point.     Written  tilsoflaTique. 


1 


f&te,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p«V 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  sdn:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sj^rian.     te,  09=  e;  ey=  a.    iiu  =  lcw. 
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fl&nfh,  v.i.    [Flanch.  ;;.]    To  flange  (q.v.). 
flanph-ing,  pr.  j^af.    IFlanch,  v  ] 

flanching'OUt,  y. 

Ship-huUd.  :  Uellyiiii,' out. 

fl&n-con-a'de,  fl^ -con-na'de.  <■    [^^  1 

Fencing  :  A  tliiimt  in  llit^  Uunk  or  side. 

Tlan'-der^,  o.  &  s.  [Vr.  Flandre,  A  district 
of  the  Nftiieilands.  at  present  represented  by 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders  in 
Belgium,  whence  airrinj^e  and,  cavalry  horses 
were  formerly  imported  in  great  numbers  to 
tins  country.] 

A.  ^5  oilj. :  Belonging  to,  connected  with. 
•or  imported  from  Flanders. 

■■  Tlie  lortl-Heu tenant  of  the  county  alone  pretended 
to  thM  luagiiiiicciice  of  ft  OHrriiige.  lu  aha|>e  like  the 
TTiIgar  pictures  of  Noali'a  ark.  omwn  bv  eiglit  long- 
tailed  flandert  mare-3. "— i'co«  ;  Old  Mort'ility,  ch.  il. 

B,  As  sxibatantive : 

(1)  The  country  described  in  the  etymology. 

(2)  A  horse  imported  from  Flandera. 

"  Does  he  keep  hia  chariot  and  berllii,  with  six  flow- 
iDg  Flandera  f'—Oiblier:  Nonjuror.  IL  2 

HSn'-dri-aiia,  s.p^  Named  from  the  country 
of  Flanders,  in  which  the  sect  flourished.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  subdivision  of  the  Mennonite 
Anabaptist  sect.  They  arose  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  rigid  in  their  procedure. 
In  A.D.  1630  the  majority  of  them  entered  into 
a  union,  continued  in  1049,  with  their  more 
moderate  brethren,  who  were  often  called 
Waterlanders.  Those  who  remained  separate 
were  not  numerous  enougli  to  excite  much 

.  notice  subsequently.  The  Flandrians  were 
called  also  Flemings  (q.v.).     (MosJieivi..) 

:Aa-neur',  s.  [Fr.,  from  fldiier  =  to  lounge  or 
saunter  about.]    A  lounger. 

flang,  s.  [Flange,  s.]  a  miner's  two-pointed 
pick. 

'MSaise, ^flan^bs.  [Acorrupt. of/a«cft(q.v.).] 

Alachinery : 

1.  A  projecting  rib  or  rim  for  strength,  as  a 
guide,  or  for  attachment  to  another  object. 

2.  A  strengthening  rib,  as  in  the  flange  of  a 
fish-bellied  rail,  or  girder. 

3.  A  guide-flange,  as  in  the  rib  of  a  car- 
wheel  projecting  beyond  the  tread. 

4.  A  fastening  flange,  as  on  the  end  of  pipe, 
steam  cylinder,  &c. 

flange-joint,  s.  A  joint,  such  as  tlmt  of 
pipes,  wliere  the  connecting  pieces  have  per- 
forated flanges  by  which  the  parts  are  bolted 
together. 

flange-rail«  s.  A  rail  having  a  bent-up 
flange  to  keep  the  wheel  on  the  rails. 

%  Port-fiange,  s. 

Ship'b^dld. :  A  piece  of  timber  fiastened  over 
a  port  to  prevent  water  or  dirt  from  entering 
the  port  when  open. 

flange,  v.t.  &  i.    {Flange,  s.] 

A.  Trails. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a 
flange  ;  tn  make  or  fasten  a  flange  on. 
.        B.  Intrans. :  To  be  bent  or  made  into  the 
form  of  a  flange. 

.flSag'-ing,  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flange,  v.] 
A.  &.  B.  As  pr.  par.  <fi  particip.   adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  furnish- 
ing with  a  flange. 

flanging-machlne,  s. 

Sheet-meUtl :  A  machine  usually  having  two 
Tollers  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  bend 
over  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  tin-plate  which  is 
passed  between  them.  The  modes  of  bending 
are  known  as  bending,  burring,  seaming, 
flanging,  &c. 

iflanli:.  *  flancke,  *  flanke,  "  flawnke,  s. 

tFr.  flaiic  =  side,  jvrop.  the  weak  part  of  the 
body,  from  Lat.  Jlii£cus  —  weak,  the  n  being 
insei'ted,  as  in  jonglevr,  from  Lat.  j^vulator. 
So  in  Ger.  weidtf  ^  O)  softness,  ('2)  tlie  side, 
from  2t;etcA  =  soft  {Skmt) ;  Ital.^i*";o;  Sp.  & 
Port.  ^7(co;  Dut.,  Hw.,  &,  Dan.^ufc.] 

I,  Ordinary  Lang^iage : 

\,  The  fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side 
between  the  hijis  and  the  thigh. 

"Pierced  in  the  fUink.  Inmented  youth,  he  lies." 

I'lifie  :  Hojnvr :  IlUtd  xvL  37«. 


2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  5. 
II.   Technically  : 

1.  Architecture : 

(1)  The  haunch  of  an  arch  ;  the  shoulder 
between  the  crown  and  the  springing. 

(2)  The  return  side  of  any  body,  as  of  a 
house,  a  wall,  an  ashlar  in  position,  &c. 

2.  Fort. :  That  portion  of  a  bastion  whicli 
reaches  from  the  face  to  the  curtain.  The 
flank  of  one  bastion  commands  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  curtain  and  the  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion.     tBA«TioN.] 

3.  Gearing :  The  acting  surface  of  a  cog, 
within  the  pitch-line.  The  outer  portion  is 
the  face. 

4.  Leatlier-trade  :  The  thin  portion  of  a  skin 
of  leather ;  tliat  which  previously  covered  the 
flank  of  the  animal. 

5.  Mil  :  The  side  of  an  army,  a  division  of 
an  army,  or  any  body  of  soldiers. 

"The  le^'ioDS  appointed  for  the  flattkes  abandoned 
their  ataudniKs  and  sfased  on  the  fields  adjoining," — 
Orenewey :  Tncltna ;  Annules,  p.  26. 

flank-company,  s. 

Mil.  :  Tlie  company  posted  on  the  extreme 
right  or  left  of  a  battalion. 

flank-defence,  s. 

Mil. :  A  line  of  fire  parallel  or  nearly  so  to 
the  point  of  another  work  or  position. 

flank,  "  flanck,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  fionquer;  Sp. 
Jknujiicar.]     (Flank,  S.] 
A*  Transitir'c : 

1.  To  form  a  side,  edge,  or  border  to ;  to 
border ;  to  stsmd,  lie,  or  be  at  the  flank  or 
side  of. 

"And  yet  in  town  and  country  prospects  ulatse 
Where  atatelycolonuaOe:)  &reji<itiked  willi  trees." 
Fitt:  Epistle  to  J.  Pitl.  Esq. 

2.  To  secure  or  protect  on  the  side  or  flank. 

"By  tlie  rich  scent  we  found  our  perfumed  prey, 
'W\\iQh,jlti7ikt:d  with  roc  its,  did  alose  in  covert  lie." 
Drydeti ;  Annus  Mirabilis,  axvi- 

3.  To  be  posted  so  as  to  command  or  seciu-e 
the  flank  or  side  of  any  pass  or  position  ;  to 
pass  round  or  turn  the  ilank  of 

"  Anneil  on  tlie  right,  and  on  the  left  they  stand, 
Aniijlank  the  p;iKi;ii;e.  ' 

Dryilcn  :    Virgil  ;  JSneid  Ix.  21,  22. 

*  4.  To  meet  or  receive  on  the  flank  or  side ; 
to  oppose  the  side  to. 

"  For  this  assault  should  either  quurter  feel. 
Again  to/tattk  the  tempest  she  niiirht  reel." 

Falconer :  Shipwreck, 
B*  Intransitive : 

1.  To  border,  to  touch ;  to  lie  on  the  flank 
or  side. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  flank  or  side. 

*  flank'-ard,  *  flanc-ard,  s.    [O.  Fr.] 

1.  Sjyort.:  One  of  the  knobs  or  nuts  in  the 
flanks  of  a  deei". 

2.  Old  War:  A  covering  for  the  flanks  of 
horses. 

"Some  had  .  .  .  the  jiancardet  droped  and  gutted 
with  v«(l-' —Ball :  Henry,  iv.  (an.  l). 


[Dan.  Jlunke.]      A 


*  flanke,  *  flannke, 

spark. 

"  Fellejtaunket  of  fyr  and  flakes  of  soufre," 

Early  Eng.  AllU.  Poems:  Cleamieei,  9&5. 

flank'-er,  *  flanck-er,  s.  [Eng.  jtank;  -er.) 
1,  One  who  or  that  which  flanks,  or  is 
posted,  stationed,  or  placed  on  the  flanks ; 
skirmisliers  thrown  out  on  the  flanks  of  an 
army  when  marching  ;  a  fortification  project- 
ing so  as  to  conmiand  the  flank  of  an  assailing 
body. 

"Shaded  by  poudervus jlajiAers,  lowered 
The  portal's  gloomy  way." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermui't.  liL  15. 

*  2.  A  pavement  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
"The  piiths  or /((i7i*.-fri<^i)itchedj  with  hard  white 
stones."— /.t/'e  of  A.  Wood,  IC82. 

*  flank'-er  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Flanker,  «.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  attach  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 

2.  To  defend  by  flankers  or  projecting  lateral 
fortiti  cations. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  come  on  the  flank  or  side. 

"  Those  eharpe  windes  do  rather /fan*er  than  blow 
fuUj^  opposite  upon  wur  plantations.'— ifveZ^n.'  iHlfti, 
ch.  ill. 

*  flank'-er  (2),  *  flanck~er,  v.i.  [Flanke,  s.] 
To  flame,  to  burn. 

"  Who  can  bide  the Jtn nek' riuff  ftauiet  ' 

Tarherile:  Ovid  llSil),  to.  83. 


flanks,    .'i-     [Etyni.    doubtful.]     A    wrenr-h    oi 
any  other  injury  iu  the  back  of  a  hor.m;. 

flS,n'-nel.  *  flan-nell,  *  flan-nen,  «.  &  a. 

[Wel.sh'  ywlancii,  from  gwlan  =  wool.] 
A*  Aa  substantive: 
I,  Ordinary  language  : 

I.  Fabric  :  A  8^>ft.  open  woollen  stuff",  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds,  twilled  or  plain 
and  undressed,  milled,  gauze,  coloured,  and 
ciiecked.  Also  made  for  sisecilie  puiposes,  as 
liousc,  horse,  and  printer's  blankets. 

"A  yellow  wMstconte  ot  Jtannell.' —ffncklayt :  Von 
age»,  \\\.  3M. 

*  2.  A  compound  of  hot  gin  and  beer,  fla- 
voured with  nutmeg,  &c. 

*  3.  The  quantity  of  the  material  described 
under  A.  I.  1,  necessary  to  cover  the  inside  of 
a  cottin,  in  allusion  to  the  endeavour  of  Charles 
II.  to  promote  the  woollen  trade  by  onlering 
that  all  coflins  should  be  lined  with  flannel. 
(Cf.  I'oi^-.  Moral  Essays,  i.  'J40-49.) 

"  Of  all  hU  gains  by  verse  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  gr-ivc," 

OUIhtitn :  A  Satire. 

II.  Bot.  :  The  leaves  of  Verbascitm  Thaj)su9, 
from  their  woolly  texture.  {Britt«n.  &  Hol- 
land.) 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Made  of  the  material  described  in  A.  1 : 
as,  ajtannel  shirt. 

*  2.  Soft,  warm. 

"Bid  me  re|»air  to  a  more  ^nnrf  climate."— irofc 
pole :  Letters,  iii   9. 

^(1)  Natural  Jlaniiel :  A  sheetor  layerof  inueli 
interwoven  or  entangled  niatetial,  clfisely  re- 
sembling coareely  woven  cloth ;  found  in 
summer  upon  the  margins  of  pools  which 
have  dried.  It  consists  of  the  interwoven 
filaments  of  Confervas,  with  adherent  or  en- 
tangled Diatoms,  Infusoria,  &c.,  and  crjstala 
of  carbonate  of  lime.    (Grijjith  &  Ilen/rey.) 

^  (2)  Our  Lord's  Flannel,  Our  Saviour's 
Flannel : 

Hot.:  Echiinit  vulgare.    (Britten  £  Holland.] 

flan'-nelled,  a.    [Eng.  flannel ;  -ed.}    Covered 

with  or  wrapped  up  iu  tiauueL 

flan '-non,  s.  &  a.    [Flannel,] 

A.  .45  snbst. :  Flannel. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flannel 

■■  I  wad  na  been  surjirised  to  spy 
Vnu  on  an  auld  wiicujUinvten  toy." 

iiurtu :  To  A  Loua*. 

fl^n'-ning,  s.    [Eng. /an  (1),  v. ;  -ing.] 

Snild. :  The  internal  flare  of  a  window 
jamb,  or  of  a  fireplace ;  an  embrasure ;  cuviug. 

flanque,  s.    [Flanch.] 

'  flan-queur,  s.    [Flanker,  a.] 

flap,  '  flappe,  s.     [Dut.  flap.]     [Flap,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Langu4xge: 

1.  Anything  broad  and  flexible,  hanging 
loosely,  or  attached  by  one  side  only. 

"  Have  hold  of  the  Jlnp  of  Mr,  OC-nnor's  coat"  - 
Erakine  :  Speech  ;  Trial  of  the  Earl  qf  TluiTUt. 

2.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose, 
or  a  stroke  with  it;  a  flapping  motion  or 
noise. 

'•  Th&_flap  of  the  baiwers,  that  flit  as  they're  borne." 
Byron:  Siege  qf  Corinth,  xxiL 

3.  A  hinged  leaf  of  a  table  or  sliutter. 

4.  A  fly-flap  (q.v.). 

"  Flappe.  iiiHtvument  to  smyte  wythe  flyys.  ftO' 
belluin  Jiiuscariutji.  —Prompt,  /'urn. 

5.  A  slight  stroke. 

"  AjUip  With  a  fox-taile.  "—iTorio,  p.  187. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Veter.  :  A  disease  in  horses. 

■■  Wh*)u  a  horse  has  the^ps,  you  may  perceive  hlB 
lips  swelled  ou  both  sides  of  his  mouth  ;  and  that 
which  is  iu  the  blister  is  like  the  nliite  of  an  cyg :  cut 
nome  slashes  with  a  knife,  aud  rub  it  once  with  siiit 
and  it  will  cure.  '—Farrier's  Dictionary. 

2.  Bot.  {PI.)  :  (1)  Large  broad  mushrooraai 
probably  Agaricus  arvensis.  (2)  P&sica  cocif 
leata.     {Britten  d'  Holland.)    [Flab.] 

flap -dock,  flapper -dock,  flappy 
dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  Digitalis  2>urpurea. 

flap-door,  £.    A  man-hole  door. 

flap-tile,  s.  A  tile  with  a  bent-ttf)  portioi 
to  turn  a  corner  or  catch  a  drip. 

flap-valve,  5.  A  valve  which  opens  and 
shuts    upon    oue    hinged    side  ;  clack-valve. 


■^Sil,  bo^;  pout.  ji$vri;  cat.  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin,  bencU;  go.  gem;  tUin.  this.  sin.  a? ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-Uan  »  sh^A.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  Uon,   §ion  =  zhuu.    tlous,  -<}ious,  -sioos  -  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c  »  h^l,  d^L 
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Tlie  cornnioii  iminp-valve  consists  of  a  disc  of 
leatlitT,  opening  upward  when  the  punip-md 
descfMuls,  and  Yias  a  leaden  or  brass  weight 
attached  to  it. 

fl&p,  '*  flap-pen,  *  flap-pyn,  v.t.&i.  [A 
variant  oi  Jlack  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dnt.  flap- 
pen.  ] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  beat  or  strike  as  with  a  flap  or  similar 
thing. 

"  There  Bat  a  vulture  /lapping  a,  wolf.'* 

lijfron  :  Sirge  qf  Corinth,  xv\. 

2.  To  drive  away  as  flies  with  a  flaj*. 

"  He  waa  coutented  to  h.ive  tlieui  [flleaj  Jtapt  away." 
—  H'i(io«.-  Arts  of  /ihfloriquv,  p.  201, 

3.  To  move  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
an  something  flap-like. 

"  And,  terriflecl,  did  flutter  on  tlie  ^Toutid, 
Aii<l^*(/'  their  iiselt'iia  wiiiKS.'  hyron    Parkncu. 

*  4.  To  let  fall  tlie  flap  of,  as  of  a  hat. 

*  5.  To  oppose,  to  defy. 

'*  With  what  a  lye  yuu'i!^*i/>  me  In  the  mouth  1' 
Cartwright:  The  Ordinary,  li,  6. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  strike  as  with  a  flap. 

"  Flappyn  wythe  a  flappe.  Flabelto.' ~  Prompt. 
Part). 

2.  To  move  the  wings  rapidly  backward 
and  forwards. 

"Tis  common  for  a  duck  toranjlappiiig  and  flat- 
teriiiK  aw.iy.  as  if  luaimcd,  to  carry  people  from  her 
yoiiu^'  — L  Jistrange, 

3.  To  move  loosely  backwards  or  forwards 
in  the  air. 

"  The /tapping  sail  hauled  down  to  halt  for  logs  llKe 
these.  Bgron:  Childe  Harold,  IL 

4.  To  faU  like  a  flap. 

'  "  An  old  black  hat  that  jtitpped." — State  Triali 
(1679);  T.  iVhitebruadAvChert. 

fl&P'-drdg-dn,  s.  [Eng.  JUip,  and  dragon.] 
[Snapdragon.] 

1.  A  game  in  which  the  players  catch  raisins, 
out  of  burning  bmndy,  and  having  extin- 
guished them  by  closing  the  mouth,  eat  them. 

"  Fmm    8tahl)iug   of   anus.   /tap-<lragons.    healths, 
'  whiflfes.  aud  all  such  swaggering  humours.'  —Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Cj/nChia's  Heeett,  v.  j. 

2.  A  small  inflammable  or  burning  substance 
set  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  To  swallow 
this  unhurt  while  flaming  was  a  proof  of 
dexterity  in  a  toper,  and  even  candle-ends 
were  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 

"  He  plays  at  yuoits  well,  and  eata  conger  and  fen. 
net,  and  driuka  c^uullea'  ends  for  jtapdragom."  — 
SkaJoesp.  t  2  Henry  i  '"■ .  U.  4. 

fljip'-drag-dn,  v.t.  [Flapdragon.]  To 
Bwaliow  at  a  gulp  ;  to  devoiu- ;  to  engulf. 

"  But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship,  to  aee  how  the, 
'  K&Jiapdragoned  it.'  —Shu ketp.  ;  WintevM  Tale,  iii,  3. 

*fl&p'- eared,    a.     [Eng.   Jlap,    and    eared.] 
Having  broad,  loo.se  and  pendulous  ears. 
"  A  whor«aou,  beetle-he.'\ded,  jfapearetl  knave.' 

Shtticeap,  :  Taming  <if  the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

*fl&p-jack,  s.  [Eng.  ylop,  andjocX;.]  A  kind 
of  broad,  flat  pancake ;  an  apple-putf ;  a  fried 
cake. 

*^flS.p'-m^thed,  a.  (Eng.  flap,  and  mmith; 
-ed.]    Having  broad,  loosely  hanging  lips. 

flip'-per,  s.     [Eng.^p;  -er.) 
1.  One  who  flaps. 

*  2.  One  who,  or  that  which  serves  to  remind 
any  one  of  a  thing  ;  in  allusion  to  the  flappers 
in  Swift's  Gtdlivcr's  Visit  to  Laputa,  who 
were  employed  by  the  dreamy  philosophers  of 
that  island  to  flap  them  on  the  face  with 
bladders  in  order  to  wake  them  from  their 
reveries. 

"  I  write  to  you,  by  way  of  jtapper.  to  put  you  in 
mind  of  yourself."— Aord  Chesterfield. 

3.  A  young  wild  duck  before  it  is  able  to  fly. 

*  Lightbody  happened  to  be  gone  out  to  8hoot.;lap- 
pert."— Hist  Eilgetcorth  :  Manaavring,  ch.  xiv, 

flapper-dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  [Flap-dockJ. 

flapper-Skate,  s. 

Icktky. :  A  kind  of  skate,  Raia  intermedia, 
found  in  the  British  seas.     (Yarrell.) 

•  flap'-pet,  *  flap-pit,  s.    [Eng.  /lap ;  dimin. 

sutt.  -ct.] 

1.  A  little  flap  or  ledge. 

"To  sit  in  hia  shop  v/ilh  &  jtappet  of  wood,  and  » 
blue  apron  befi>ri;  hiiu."—lSeauTn,  i  Flet.:  Knight^ 
Burning  Pestle,  i.  3. 

2.  Finery,  such  as  bows  of  ribands. 


*  fliip'-pisll,  ".  [Eng.  flap;  -ish.]  Untidy, 
havitig  things  hanging  loose  and  flapping 
about. 

*  flap'-p^,  M.  [Eng./aj>; -y.]  Flapping  about ; 

hanging  loosely. 

flippy-dock,  s. 

Bot.  :  [Flap-duck.] 

flare,  v.l.  &  t.     [Cf.  Norweg. /ora  =  to  blaze, 
flame,  the  oldest  form  being  seen  in  Swed. 
dial.  Jlasa  ~   to  burn    furiously ;    to    blaze. 
{Skeat.)} 
A.  IiUraniUive  : 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  blaze,  to  flame  up;  to  burn  with  an 
unsteady  light. 

"  Like  ftartng  tapers  brightnliig  aa  they  wa«t«." 
(l-Mtmith  :  TrareHer. 

(2)  To  emit  dazzling  light. 

"  HU  /taring  beams  flings  far  and  wide.' 

Lloyd:  To  the  Moon. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  glitter  ;  to  flutter  with  a  dazzling  or 
gaudy  show. 

"  Overlaid  with  wanton  tresses,  and  in  a  /taring 
tire."— Milton  :  Hf/ormation  in  Kngland,  bk.  L 

•(2)  To  be  exposed  to  too  great  heat  or 
light. 

"  I  cannot  stay 
Flaring  In  sunshine  all  the  da;." 

Prior :  Bam  CotmI. 

(3)  To  open  or  spread  outwards. 

II.  Naut. ;  To  overhang  or  incline  from  a  per- 
pendicular line  outwards,  as  the  lines  of  aship. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  burn  or  flame  ;  to 
display  glaringly  ;  to  show  otf  ostentatiously. 

H  ToJUxre  up :  To  fly  into  a  passion  ;  to  be- 
come suddenly  excited  or  enraged. 

flare  (1),  s.  [Flake  (I),  s.]  A  flake  or  leaf  of 
lard. 

flare,  (2),  s.     [Flare,  v.]    a  large  and  bright, 
but  unsteady  and  flickering  light ;  a  glare. 
^  A  flare-up : 

L  An  excited  or  angry  argument  or  dispute. 
2.  A  spree,  possibly  drunken. 
T[  For  thediflerence  between /are  and  ^»i«, 
see  Flame. 

flar'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flare,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .^s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Flaming,  dazzling,  gaudily 
bright. 

"  ni  befall  the  vellow  flowers, 
Chilurtu  of  thejiaring  buurar' 

Wordsworth .-  To  the  Small  Celandine. 

2.  Naut. :  Overhanging,  as  of  the  bows  of  a 
ship,  the  top  side  forward  ;  increasing  in  dia- 
meter upward,  as  of  an  upwardly  expanding 
pan ;  funnel-shaped,  conical,  trumpet-mouthed. 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  burning 
with  a  bright  but  unsteady  light. 

flar'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  flaring  ;   -ly.]     In  a 
lazzling,  or  gaudy  manner;  gaudily. 

flash  (1),  *  flasche,  *  flasshe,  ^  flosohe, 

s.    [O.  Ft.  flAisque,  flache ;  Dut.  vlacke.]   A  pool 
of  water. 

"  Plasche  or  /tasche  where  reyne  watyr  standythe. 
Torrens  lacuna." — Prompt.  Parv. 

flSiSll  (2),  5.  &  a,  [Of  Scaudina\ian  origin ;  cf. 
Sw.  dial,  flasa  =  to  burn  furiously,  to  blaze ; 
IceL  flasa  —  to  rush  ;  flas  =  a  headlong  rush.j 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Lit.  :  A  sudden,  quick,  and  transitory 
blaze  or  gleam  of  bright  light,  appearing  and 
disappearing  almost  instantaneously. 

"Then  sudden  through  the  darkened  air 
Afiashoi  lightning  came.  ' 

Scoet :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Minstrel,  rL  26. 

n.  Figuratively  ; 

1.  A  sudden  outburst,  as  of  wit,  merriment, 
passion,  &c. ;  a  short  and  brilliant  burst  or 
show. 

"  Plashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame." 

Longfellow:  Taleto/a  Wayside  Inn.  (Inter.) 

*  2.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible  ; 
hence,  a  very  brief  space ;  an  iustant ;  a  short 
transient  state. 

"  I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a  Jiitsh, 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  f  mptv  hull, 
Aud  every  Muse  tumbled  a  .science  iu.  ' 

Tennyson  :  Thv  Pnnceu,  U.  376. 

3.  A  rash  or  sudden  dash. 

"Naue  o'  this  uiilawfu*  wark.  wi*  flghtiug  and 
ftathei."—SiroU  .    iioh  Hoy.  ch.  xxTii. 


JAX^ -UKg-Ajr,    (((It' 

flaring,  dazzling. 


4.  A  body  of  water  driven  along  with  v\o- 

lence. 

5.  A  sluice  or  lock  Jnst  above  a  shoal,  to 
raise  the  water  while  boats  are  passing. 

*  6.  Cant  language. 

"  BfuiUM-,  an  hiscoinmdes  exiilaiued  iujtaih. 
Ue  had  overdrawn  bla  badger." 

Uooit :  ifiis  Kilmantegg. 

7.  A  i)reparati(m  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar, 
&c.,  used  for  colouring  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  aud 
giving  them  a  Uctitious  strength. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gaudy  ;  vulgariy  sliowy  :  as,  z.  flash  dreny 
&  flash  style. 

2.  Conuterfeit,  forged  :  as,  flash  notes. 

*  3.  Showy,  but  witliout  substance ;  unreal 

"My  euniiHlatiuiia  would  be  Jlath  aud  dilute."— 
Ward:  Sermons,  p.  63. 

4.  Slang,  cant:  as  the  language  spoken  by 
gipsies. 

"Tlu-  siiuatters  on  these  «omnious  ,  .  .  were  called 
Ihe  jtash  men,  and  their  dialect  .flojA  talk."— /«auc 
Taylor  :    Wordt  t  Platet.  p.  202. 

^  A  flash  in  the  pan:  A  flash  produced  by 
the  hammer  of  a  gun  upon  a  flint  which  fails 
to  explode  the  powder ;  hence,  an  abortive 
attempt,  a  complete  failure. 

H  For  the  diflerence  between  ytasA,and/am<, 
see  Flaiie. 

flash-house,  s. 

1.  A  house  frequented  by  thieves  and  other 
dishonest  and  low  persons,  aud  in  which  stolen 
goods  were  received. 

2.  A  low  public,  the  resort  of  loose  women  ; 
a  house  of  Ul-fame  ;  a  brothel, 

"The  lowest  wretches  that  the  Compauv's  crUnps 
could. piek  up  in  the  jtash-houset  of  Loudon."— Jtfa- 
vautity  :  Euays  ;  Lord  Cliee. 

flash-pipe,  s.  A  mode  of  lighting  gaa  by 
means  of  a  supplementary  pii>e  pierced  with 
numerous  small  holes  throughout  its  length. 
The  fl;ish-pipe  reaches  from  the  burner  to  a 
position  within  reach  of  a  person,  aud  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock.  The  cock  being 
turned,  gas  issues  from  each  orifice.  One  jet 
being  lit,  the  flame  flashes  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  pipe,  and  coninmnicates  flame 
to  the  jet  The  stop-cock  is  then  closed,  and 
the  row  of  small  jets  is  extinguished. 

flash -wheel,  s.  A  water-raising  wheel 
having  arms  radial  or  nearly  so  to  its  axle, 
and  revolving  in  a  chase  or  cur\'ed  water-way, 
by  which  the  water  passes  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  level  as  the  wheel  rotates. 

fl&sh,  v.i.  k.t.    [Flash,  5.] 
A*  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and  transient 
flame ;  to  burst  out  suddenly  into  light. 

"  Clouds  buret.  gkies/FcuA,  oh.  dreadful  hour  I 

More  fiercely  yoiirn  the  storm  1  ' 
Byron  :  Stanzns  composed  during  a  Thiindentorm. 

2.  To  burst  suddenly  forth  like  applause ; 
to  break  out 

"  Yet  often  would  ;Io«A  ftirth  the  fire. 
That  could,  in  youtb.  a  monarch's  ire 
And  uuuion's  pnde  w>tbst'iud." 

Scott:  Jdarmion,  v.  14. 

*  3.  To  break  or  burst  out  into  any  kind  of 
violence. 

"  By  day  and  night  be  wrongs  me ;  every  hour 
ae  flashes  into  one  grou  crime  or  ottier." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  1. 3. 

*  4.  To  break  or  burst  out  ink)  wit,  merri- 
ment, or  brightness  of  thought  or  language. 

"They jUtsh  out  sometimes  into  an  irregular  great- 
ness of  thonsht."—Felton  :  On  the  Classics. 

5.  To  come,  appear,  or  occur  suddenly  and 
instantaneously. 

"The  arguments  ...  of  the  Roman,  drawn  from 
wit.^tu'i  immediately  on  your  imagination,  but  leav* 
no  durable  effect.  —Dryden  :  Life  of  PliUarch. 

*  6.  To  throw  off  water  in  flasliing,  glitter 
ing  spray  or  sheets. 

*■  The  cataract  flashing  from  the  bridg«." 

Tennyson  :  /n  Jtem^oriam.  lix.  U. 

B.  Trajisitive  : 

L  Ordinai'y  Language : 

1.  To  emit  or  send  forth  in  Sashes  ;  to  dart 
out  like  tire. 

2.  To  transmit  by  means  of  flashes  of  light 
from  a  mirror  ;  as.  To  flash  a  message. 

3.  To  convey  or  transmit  instantaneously, 
as  by  a  flash  of  light ;  to  cause  to  pass  sud- 
denly aud  stirtlingly :  as.  To  flash  a  message 
along  a  telegraph  wire  ;  to  flush  conWction  on 
a  person's  mind. 

'4,  To  strike  or  throw  up  in  glittering  spray 
or  sheets.    (Spenser.) 


f&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  viaite.  cur,  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian.    ».  oe  —  e:    ey  =  a.    aa  =  Ilw* 


flasher— flat 
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H.  Bydraul.  Rngin. :  To  pass  boats  over  a 
■hoal  by  the  o|ieration  of  Flashing  (q.v.). 
(Fli'sh,  v.] 

"A  memorable  case  of  floatilng  ia  tlitit  when  Lieu- 
tenRut-Colonel  Bailey  reMcned  the  fleet  of  guuboata  uu 
Red  River  after  tlie  deffjit  u(  the  Uiiinn  army  under 
General  Banks.  The  guiibuats  were  Jliuhed  uver  the 
falls  at  Alexandria  by  nn'aiiH  «)f  a  wiiig-daiii  uiade  of 
log  cribs  filled  iu  with  Bti.iie  '— ffHiff^f .  IHct.  of  Mt- 
chanica. 

aash'-er  (1).  s.    [En^'.  Jlash :  -er.J 
•I.  Onlinary  Lait'jiiage : 

1.  One  who,  or  that  wliieh  flashea. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than 
reality. 

'•  They  are  reckoned  the/l<uher»  of  the  place."— J/ad- 
D'A  rblay :  Diary,  i.  260. 

II.  Sleam-engin. :  A  form  of  steam-boiler 
In  which  small  quantities  of  water  are  injected 
into  a  heated  boiler  and  flashed  into  steam, 
■uflicient  being  injected  at  each  time  for  one 
•troke. 

flS.8h'-er  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  of  Jlesher  (q.v.)/] 
A  name  given  to  Laniiis  coUurio,  the  red- 
backed  shrike  ;  also  called  Flusher  (q.v.). 

fl&sh'-l-l3^,  adv.  [Enp.  Jlashy ;  -ly.  ]  In  a  flashy 
manner  ;  with  empty  show  ;  gaudily  ;  without 
real  power  of  wit  or  solidity  of  thought. 

flSah'-i~neSS,  s.  (Eng.  Jfnsky ;  -ness.^  The 
quality  or  state  *of  being  flashy ;  gandiness  ; 
ostentation ;  empty  show. 

fl&8ll'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flash,  u.]] 

A.  &  B.  v4s  pr.  jmr.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  -4*  "ivhstaniivt : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing. :  The  act  of  emitting  or  ap- 
pearing as  a  flash  of  light ;  a  flash. 

"As  through  some  dull  volcano's  veil  of  smoke 
OTaiiiona  Jlanhitigs  now  and  then  will  start. " 

Moore  :  I'eited  Prophet  qf  Khoraitan. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Glass-making  : 

(1 )  A  re-heating  at  a  furnace  aperture  in  con- 
nection with  a  rotary  movement,  causing  the 
opening  in  the  flatted  sphere  of  glass  to  enlarge 
and  eventually  to  disappear  entirely  as  the 
table  of  glass  assumes  a  flat  shape.  The 
flashing  heat  is  also  applied  to  smooth  the 
sheared  edges  of  a  goblet  or  other  article,  or 
to  re-heat  an  article  during  manufacture  to 
restore  its  plastic  condition. 

(2)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white 
glass  with  a  film  of  colored  glass  in  order  to 
giTe  the  appearance  of  color  to  the  whole  ware. 
In  some  cases  the  ruby  coating  is  ground  away 
in  an  oruameutal  pattern,  so  that  the  glass  is 
parti -colored. 

2.  Hydr.  Eng. :  Concentrating  a  fall  of  water 
at  one  point,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  boat  from  one  level  to 
another.  The  river  having  a  dam  across  it 
and  a  sluice  at  one  point,  the  sluice-gate  is 
opened,  and  during  the  temporary  increase  of 
depth  iu  the  sluice-way  the  boat  is  drawn 
through.  It  is  a  very  ancient  device,  and  is 
fltill  used  in  many  countries  with  boats  of 
moderate  size. 

3.  Plumbing  : 

(1)  A  lap-.ioint  used  in  sheet-metal  roofing, 
where  the  edges  of  the  sheets  meet  on  a  pro- 
jecting ridge. 

(2)  A  strip  of  lead  leading  the  drip  of  a  wall 
Into  a  gutter.  Step-flashings  are  those  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  slojiing  side  of  a  roof 
and  a  wall.  They  are  turned  in  at  each  course 
of  bricks,  and  stepped  down  as  the  roof  de- 
scends. 

flashlng-ftimace,  ».  One  at  which  a 
globe  of  crown-slass  is  re-heated,  to  allow  it  to 
spring  open  flatly  as  it  is  whirled.  [Flash- 
ing.   C.  II.  1.1 

flasHing- point,  s.  That  degree  of 
temperaturf,  below  burning  point,  at  which  a 
Tolatihe  liquid  ignites  momentarily  on  the 
approach  ol  a  flame. 

flasli'-light  (^/t  silent),  f. 

1.  A  signal  light  so  arranged  as  to  emit 
sudden  gleams  at  regular  intervals,  also  known 
ae  flashing  light. 

2.  A  preparation  used  for  taking  instan- 
taneous photographs  at  night  or  with  insuffi- 
cient natural  light. 

flSfSh'-inail,  s.  [Eng.  Jlash,  and  man.  ]  A  rogue. 


flash -y,  flash-le.  a.     [Eng.JUisk;  -y.] 

•  1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of,  or  of  the  nature  of 
flashes. 

"  Sometfmen  so  shaken  be  these  ehell-flHhes  with  the 
feare  of  Jlnshic  ll«htnlnga."— /*.  BoUand :  Ammiiinui 
Afarceltinut,  ji.  2'6'i. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Enijity,  showy;  dazzling  for  a  moment, 
but  having  no  true  solidity  or  bottom. 

"  A  Jlaihy  panegyric  upon  the  (^rmiiess  and  intre- 
pidity of  the  very  man."— /"oi.'  Speech,  June  8,  17B4, 

2.  Showy,  gaudyj  gay,  tawdry  :  as,  a  Jlashy 
dress, 

•  3.  Dull,  insipid,  vapid,  tasteless. 

"  Distilled  books  are,  like  common  diatiUed  waters, 
flashy  things."— Bacon  ■  Euays  :  Of  Studies. 

•  4.  Without  solidity  or  firmness  ;  fickle. 

"A  temper  always ^<Mft|/,  and  often  false  and  Insin- 
cere."—BurAe.*  Speech  at  BrUtol. 

flask, .«.  [A.S.  flasc,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
Icel.  flaska;  Dan.  fiaske ;  Sw.  JUiska ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Jlascd ;  Ger.  jUische,  from  Low  Lat.  Jlasca 
=  a  flask,  prob.  from  Lat.  vascnlum,  dimin.  of 
vas  =  a  vessel.  By  others  it  is  referred  to 
Welsh  .^as^  ;  Gael.  Jlasg  =  a  vessel  of  wicker- 
work  ;  a  basket.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langjiage : 

1.  A  small  bottle. 

"  Like  a  drop  of  oil  left  in  &Jla»h  of  wine." 

Saulheme :  Maid't  Latt  Prayer,  li,  1, 

2.  A  leather  or  metallic  case  for  holding 
gunpowder  or  shot ;  a  powder-horn, 

"  Powder  in  a  skillcfts  soldier  a /lat  it 
Is  set  on  nre." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  ill.  3. 

3.  An  iron  bottle  or  vessel  for  holding  quick- 
silver  ;  a  fia^k  of  quicksilver  is  about  T51bs. 

4.  A  pocket  dram-bottle,  either  of  glass  or 
metal ;  a  pocket-flask. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Ckem. :  A  vessel  used  in  a  laboratory  for 
sublimation  or  for  digesting  in  a  sand-bath. 

2.  Foruiding :  A  frame  or  box  which  holds 
a  portion  of  the  mould  for  casting.  If  the 
mould  be  contained  in  two  pieces,  they  con- 
stitute a  two-part  flask.  The  upper  part  con- 
tains the  cope,  the  lower  part  the  drag. 

flask-clamp,  s.  A  binding  device  for 
securely  holding  together  the  parts  of  a  flask. 

flask'-et,  *.  (Prob.  a  dimin.  from  JUxsk  (<\.y .). 
Cf.  Wei.  ffiasged  =  a  wicker-work  basket.] 

1.  A  vessel  in  which  food  is  served. 

2,  A  long  shallow  basket  with  two  handles. 

"  The  fauns  through  every  furrow  shoot 
To  load  their  jlasketg  with  the  fruit." 

Parnell :  Bacchu*.  ».  80. 

fl^t,  *flatt,  "flatte,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel. 
fiatr :  cogn.  with  Sw.  fiat;  Dan.  fi^d ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Haz.  Cf.  Dut.  vlak ;  Ger.  fiech;  Gr. 
TrAaf  {-plax)  =  a  fiat  surface.  The  connection 
with  Gr.  wKaTv^  (platns)  =  broad,  has  not 
been  made  out.     (Skeat,y] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Langjiage : 

1.  Horizontally  level  without  inclination  ; 
having  an  even  and  level  surface  without 
elevations  or  depressions. 

"The  houses' are  rta(  roofed  to  walk  upon,  so  that 
every  bomb  that  fell  upon  them  would  take  effect'"— 
Addison:  On  lUtly. 

2.  Having  few  or  no  elevations  or  depres- 
sions ;  plain. 

"Inbabitinn  upon  a  .rfoHe  shore,"— Brend* ;  Quintiu 
Ctirtius,  fo.  71. 

3.  Level  with  the  ground ;  laid  low,  cast 
dowu  or  razed  to  the  ground. 

"  Wtat  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities  flat" 

Milton  :  P.  R..  iv.  363. 

4.  Prostrate,  lying  the  whole  length  on  the 
ground. 

"They  fell  down  flatte  on' their  faces  before  the 
throne.  '—Bale  :  Image,  pt.  i. 

*  5,  Depressed,  cast  down,  dejected. 

"  Now  you  are  too  flat 
And  mar  the  concord." 

Shnketp. :  Two  Qentltmen  of  Verona,  1.  2. 

6.  Dull,  uninteresting  ;  without  animation, 
spirit,  or  force. 

"  Short  8i>eeches  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are 
thoupht  to  l>e  shot  out  of  secret  intenlioua ;  but  oa  for 
Urge  discoursea.  they  are  flal  things,  and  not  so  much 
noted."— fiapon;  Euays:  Of  Seditiont  A  Troubles 

7.  Stale,  insipid,  dull. 

"How  weary,  stale,  iUit,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world" 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet.  1 1. 

8.  Tasteless,  dead,  vapid. 

"Taste  BO  divine  I  that  what  of  sweet  before 
Hath   touched    iny  sense.  JUit    seeuis  to  thii    and 
harsh."  Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  987. 


9.  Dead,  dull  :  as.  This  beerisylaf. 

10.  Downright,  preremptory.  ab-^iolute,  pOal* 
Livi-  ;  not  relieved  or  softeiieil, 

•'  1  will,  thata  flat."       Shaketp.  r  I  /Tenru  /('..  L  t, 

11.  Absolute,  downright,  rank. 

"  That  in  the  capUiin's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  iu  the  boldier  is  flat  biaHpheniy." 

Shalieap. :  .Meuiure  for  Meiunre.  IL  S. 

12.  Not  shrill  or  acute  ;  witliout  sharpnesi 
or  acuteness. 

"The  upjier  end  of  the  windpipe  ii  endu'-d  with 
several  cartilagea  and  muicles  to  contract  or  dilate  R, 
as  we  would  have  our  voice  fiat  or  sharp. "—rtuv  •'  <*» 
the  Creation. 

13.  Dull,  without  animation  or  briskness, 
depressed. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Art :  Wanting  relief  <Jr  prominence  erf 
the  ligures. 

2.  Arch. :  Applied  to  arches  which  have 
only  a  small  rise  from  the  springing  to  tha 
crown. 

"This  Saxon  style  begins  to  be  defined  by  Jlat  and 
round  arches." —  Walpolai:  Anecdutet  of  Painting, 
vol.  i.,  ch,  v. 

3.  Gram. :  Applied  to  those  letters  in  which 
the  enunciation  of  voice  (as  opposed  to  breath) 
is  heard.  It  is  opposed  to  sharp;  such  letter* 
are  6,  d,  g,  v,  4ic. 

4.  Music : 

(1)  Below  the  true  pitch :  thus  singing  or 
playing  on  an  instrument  is  said  to  be  flat 
when  the  sounds  produced  fail  to  reach  the 
true  pitch. 

(2)  Applied  to  intervals,  minor :  as,  a  JUU 
third,  a  fiat  nfth,  &c.     [Minob.] 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

1.  Flatly  ;  on  the  ground. 

2.  Flatly,  directly,  positively. 

"Sin  is  yla(  opposite  to  the  Almishty."  —  Otorgt 
Herbert. 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  surface  unbroken  by  depressions  or 
elevations  ;  a  level  plain  or  low  tract  of  land. 

"  Following  them  through  boga  and  dangerous  yfa(»,* 
—Stilton:  Httt.  Eng..  bk.  iL 

2.  A  i)lat  or  plot  of  ground  laid  down  leveL 
"  He  baa  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  into  a  fUit  for  a  ga^ 

Ako."— Addison, 

3.  Level  ground  lying  low  or  exposed  to  in* 
nndations. 

"The  ocean,  overi>eering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the/tora  with  more  impetuous  haste." 

Shaketp. :  Hamlet,  It.  ft. 

4.  A  shallow ;  a  level  piece  of  ground  of 
strand  lying  at  a  small  depth  below  the  sui^ 
face  of  the  water  ;  a  shoal. 

"  I  should  not  see  the  s:\ndy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  jiats." 

Shaketp.  "  Merchant  of  f'cntce.  I.  L 

5.  Anything  broad  and  flat  in  form  ;  as — 

(1)  A  river-boat  or  barge  for  cairying  pro- 
duce,  coal,  merchandize,  »Sic. .  in  shallow 
waters. 

(2)  The  broad  side  of  a  blade. 

"  "The  officer  stormed,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  ol 
thescablMird,  struck  OBiien  with  the  yfaf  of  the  bladft." 
~-Marryatt  :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xix. 

(3)  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  strav 
hat. 

(4)  A  platform  truck. 

(5)  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

(6)  The  story  or  floor  in  a  house,  especiallf 
when  occupied  by  a  single  family. 

(7)  A  foolish  fellow;  a  simpleton;  a  gull; 
one  who  is  easily  duped. 

"  No.  no,  not  such  a  confounded  flat  as  thaL"~ 
Thackeray  :  tfewcomet,  ch.  xvi. 

*  (8)  Depression  or  dulnese  of  language  or 
thouglit ;  a  lack  of  spirits  or  liveliness. 

•'  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  admirable  ;  but  am  I 
therefore  hound  to  maintain,  that  there  are  no  Jlate 
amuni;st  his  elevations  ?  "—Dryden. 

(9)  (PL):  False  dice. 

(10)  (PI):  Base  money,  ttom  its  being  cut 
out  of  flattened  plates,  composed  of  a  mixtuve 
of  silver  ana  blanched  copper. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.  :  That  part  of  the  covering  or  roof 
of  a  house,  which  is  laid  horizontal  and 
covered  with  lead,  or  other  material. 

2.  Button  • -inaking :  A  piece  of  bone  for  a 
button-blank. 

3.  Carding:  A  strip  of  wood  clothed  with 
bent  teeth,  and  placed  above  the  large 
cylinder  of  a  carding-machine.  The  clothing 
is  known  as  the  flat  top-cards,  in  contradis- 


fcSil,  b^:  po^t,  J^l;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9liin,  bencti;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  ain,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:jpst.    ph  -  t 
^«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -Bion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tioua.  -slona.  -ciooB  =  shus.    -ble,  -4Ie,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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tinction  to  the  cards  which  clothe  the  dniiii, 
licUer-in,  'card-rtjlh-rb,  tciizer,  ftiid  dofler, 
whose  Hurfuces  are  curved. 

4.  Gilding:  A  eurlace  of  size  over  glldinp. 

5.  Mime;  The  fiiRn  h  which  dircctfl  t)ie 
lowering  of  the  tone  to  wliicti  it  is  prefixed  l)y 
one  Bemitone.  Its  sliape  is  derivc<l  IVoiii  Ilio 
ancient  I.  A  double-lliit,  bb,  lowers  the  uole 
to  which  it  is  pretixed  two  seniituueti. 

6.  Shiphuildinn : 

(1)  A  Bat  part  in  a  curve :  a  tinilicr  which 
lias  no  c\trve,  as  the  floor  tlniljers  of  the  deaci- 
Jlat  amidships. 

(2)  One  of  a  ntnnher  of  ship's  frames  of 
equal  size,  and  forming  a  straight  niiildle  body. 

7.  Mining:  A  layer  of  ore  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal bed. 

8.  Theat. :  One  of  the  halves  of  a  scene  or 
part  of  a  scene,  formed  by  two  equal  portions 
pushed  from  the  sides  of  tlic  stage,  and  meet- 
ins  in  the  middle. 

If  To  fall  flat :  To  produce  no  elTect ;  to 
fail  in  tlie  intended  effect. 

m  II)  Crahb  thus  discriminates  lietween 
flat  and  level:  "Flat  is  .said  of  a  thins  with 
regard  to  itself ;  it  is  opposed  to  tlie  round  or 
protubeiant :  level  as  it  resjiects  another  :  it 
IS  opposed  to  tlie  uneven  :  a  country  is  flat 
which  has  no  elevation  ;  a  wall  is  level  with 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  the  roof"    (Crahb:  Eng.  tiyimn.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  flat  and  in- 
fijjui,  see  Insipid. 

flat-aft,  a. 

Naiit. :  A  term  used  to  denote  the  position 
of  sails  when  their  surfaces  nre  pressed  alt 
against  the  mast  by  the  force  of  the  wind. 


flat-arch,  s. 

Arch.  :  [Klat,  o., 


II.  2]. 


flat  band,  s. 

Arch. :  A  plain,  square  impost. 

flat-bean,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  name  for  some  species  of  Lupinus, 
tecause  the  seeds  are  flat  and  round.  Also 
called  Fig-bean.  (Coles  ;  Brittr.n  S  Holland.) 

flat-bill.  s. 

Ornilh.  :  Platyrhynchus,  a  genus  of  Musci- 
C8pid;e  (Flycatchers). 

flat-boat,  s.  A  flat-bottomed  barge  ;  a 
flat  [Flat,  C.  I.  5  (1)]. 

flat-bones,  s.  pi. 

A  ml. :  A  class  of  bones  called  also  Tabular 
hones.  Included  under  it  are  the  scapula,  tlio 
ilium,  and  the  bones  forming  the  roof  and 
sides  of  the  skull.    (Qtiain.) 

flat-bottomed,  a.  Having  a  flat,  plain 
bottom,  without  a  keel. 

flat-cap,  s. 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  cap  with  a  low  flat  crown,  made  of 
various  materials,  and  formerly  worn  hy  all 
classes  in  England. 

2.  A  term  apiilied  to  a  citizen  of  London  in 
ridicule,  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  such 
caps  was  retained  V>y  them  after  it  had  ceased 
unong  other  classes. 

n.  Paper :  A  size  of  writing-paper,  usually 
14  X  17  inches. 

flat-chisel,  s.  A  sculptor's  chisel  for 
smoothing  surfaces. 

flat-file,  s.  A  file  wider  than  its  thick- 
ness, and  of  rectangular  section.  When 
bellied,  it  is  known  as  a  taper  file;  when  the 
size  is  maintained  from  end  to  end,  it  is  known 
is  a  parallel  lile. 

flat-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  family  Pleuronectidffi,  con- 
taiiiiuK'  tlie  Sole,  the  Plaice,  the  Turbot,  the 
Hallibut,  the  Brill,  &c.  They  are  compressed 
or  fl.attened  laterally,  not  vertically  as  is  often 
erroneously  supposed.  One  side  is  generally 
dark  coloured,  the  other  white  and  silvery. 
For  the  sake  of  conci-alment  they  rest  upon 
the  lisht  side,  leaving  only  the  dark  one  more 
or  less  imiwrleetly  visible.   IPleuronectid*.] 

flat-footed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  flat  feet,  that  is,  feet  with 


very  little  or  no  hollow  In  the  sole,  and  a  low 
instep. 

2.  Fig.  :  Firm-footed,  resolute.    (Ameriam.) 

flat-hammer,  s.  The  hammer  flret  used 
by  the  gold-beater  in  swngins  out  a  pile  of 
qiiarticrs,  or  pieces  of  gold  rilibon,  one  by 
one  and  a  half  inches  square.  These  are 
jilaced  twentv-foiir  in  a  pile  and  beaten  till 
they  are  two  iiuUies  s<|uaro.  Tlicy  are  tlicn 
packaged  with  Interleaves  of  vellum,  and 
beaten  by  other  hammers,  known. as  the  com- 
mencing, spreading,  and  linisliiiig  hammers. 

flat-head,  flat-beaded,  a. 

1.  Anthrop.:  Having  a  Hat  head:  specif.: 
in  ctlinology  applied  to  a  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians,  who  were  saiil  to  use  arti- 
ficial means  to  make  their  heads  flat. 

2.  Ichthy. :  The  name  given  in  Queensland  to 
the  aiiHiimlous  llsh  genus  Ceratodus  (q.v.). 

Flat-head  nail:  A  forged  nail  with  a  round, 
flat  head  and  a  light,  rounded,  pointed  body. 

flat-iron,  s.  An  iron  with  a  flat  face, 
used  for  smoothing  clothes.  A  sad  iron  or 
smoothing-iron. 

Flat-iron  Ittuter :  A  stove  specially  adapted 
for  heating  smoothing-irons.    A  laundry-stove. 

flat-lead,  s.    Sheet-lead. 

flat-mouthed,  a.  Having  a  broad  mouth. 

■'  Flutf-»ioiithe!lc  as  a  Quite."     ifortt  Arthure,  I.'ibS. 

flat-nadl,  s.  A  small.  slmri>-pointed 
wrouglit  nail,  with  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger 
than  a  tack. 

flat-nosed,  flat-nose,  a.  Having  a  flat 
or  low  nose. 

Flat-nosal  monkeys:  (Flatvbrhini). 

Flat-nose  shell :  A  cylindrical  tool  with  valves 
at  bottom  for  boring  through  soft  clay.  (Ameri- 
can.) 


flat-orchil,  s. 

Bot. :  Rocella  fnclfomU,  a  kind  of  lichen- 
It  is  used  as  a  dye. 

flat-paper,  s.  Paper  which  has  not  heen 
folded. 

flat-pea,  t. 

Bot. :  The  papilionaceous  genus  Platylohium. 
They  are  liandsome  free-flowering  plants. 

flat-press,  s.  A  press  used  in  the  india- 
rubber  business  for  flattening  together  a 
number  of  piles  of  folded  cloth  while  they 
are  vulcanized  and  blended  by  a  steam  heat 
of  say  2S0°  F. 

flat-race,  s.  A  race  over  level  or  clear 
ground,  as  opposed  to  a  steeple-chase  or 
hurdle-race. 

flat-rail,  s.  A  railroad  rail  consisting  of 
a  simple  flat  bar,  spiked  to  a  longitudinal 
sleeper.     (Strap-Rail.] 

flat-rods,  s.  pi. 

Mining :  A  series  of  rods  communicating 
motion  from  the  engine  to  pumps  at  a  distant 
shaft. 

flai>-roofed,  a.    Having  a  flat  roof. 

flat-rope,  s.  .K  rope  made  by  plaiting 
yarns  together  instead  of  twisting.  Some 
flat  ropes,  for  mining-shafts,  are  made  by  sew- 
ing togetlier  a  uuniber  of  ropes,  making  a 
wide,  flat  band. 

Flat-rope,  pulley:  A  pulley  having  a  true 
cylindrical  surface  and  two  rising  flanges,  to 
keep  the  hand  from  running  off. 

flat-tool,  s.  A  turning-chisel  which  cuts 
on  both  sides  and  on  the  end.-  which  is  square. 
It  is  used  as  a  bottomiug-tool  for  boxes. 

flat-vervain,  s. 

Bot. :  Veronica  Chamo:drys.  It  trails  on 
the  ground,  but  is  not  a  genuine  ven'ain. 
(Lyte. :  Britten  d  Holland.) 

flat-worms,  s.  pi. 

Zoal.:  The  KnglisV  name  of  Platyelmia 
(q.v.),  made  by  Dallas  a  class  of  Vermes. 

•  flat,  '  flatt,  s.     (O.   Fr.  Hot.]     A  blow,  a 
stroke. 

"  He  KiilT  Rlclmrd  A  Bory  lintl." 

/:ii'ti:ird  Cfznr  dc  t.icn.  6.2G5. 


flit,  v.t.  &  i.     IFr.AT,  o.) 
A*  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  make  flat,  or  even;  to  lerel;  to 
flatten. 

"  Till  tlie  flcl(l«  arounit 
Lie  sunk  BuU  jtatttd  in  tlit  noidlil  wave  " 

TUatruun :  Autumn,  tU- 

(2)  To  throw  down  to  the  ground  ;  to  razo. 
to  destroy  utterly, 

"  Btie  yta»edHlielr  etrongeet  loriM.-'-rMhAm  :  K*. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  make  dull ;  to  depress  ;  to  deprive  of 
spirit  or  force. 

"  May  )tar  aficl  deail  the  tAiite  of  couvet»atloli."— 

MoutiVtgun  :  Davvute  Ewim:  I't-  1-.  'f.  xii.,  i  s. 

(2)  To  make  dead,  vapid,  or  tasteless. 
"Otlierwlie  fresh  hi  their  coloar.  liut  their  Juie* 

somewhat  ttitlted.'  —Itacitn  :  .Vaturul  Uittory. 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  niass-nuiklng :  To  open  out  a  split  cylin- 
der of  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  flat. 

2.  Metall. :  To  roll  metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

"  When  a  luir  of  piire  silver  or  linot  of  gold 
Is  sent  to  hejualed  or  wroiiitht  into  leiiKth.' 

Cuutper :  7Vi«  Flu' ling  liiU. 

*  3.  Music :  To  lower  or  dejiress  the  voice, 
or  a  sound,  below  the  true  pitch;  to  make  • 
sound  less  sharp. 

*  8.  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  ;,il. :  To  become  flat ;  to  sink  to  a  lev& 
or  even  surface. 

"  I  Imnit  it  tlie  second  time,  and  oliserved  the  skttt 
shrink,  .-iiid  the  swelling  lojtul  yet  Inore  than  at  first." 
— Temple. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  dull,  dead,  or  vapid  ; 
to  lose  spirit  or  force. 

n.  Music :  To  depress  the  voice ;  to  fall 
below  the  true  pilch  ;  to  become  flat. 

^  To  flat  in  the  sail : 

Naut.  :  To  draw  in  the  aftmost  clew  of  a 
sail  towards  the  middle  of  the  ship. 

fla'-ta,  s.    [Lat.  fiata,  tern.  sing,  otflatia,  p». 

par.  ofyio  =  to  blow.] 

Entmn.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Flati.lffi(q.v.),  It  is  the  same  as  the  Poeoi- 
loptera  of  LatreiUe. 

*  flat-er,  v.t.  <t  i.    [Flatter.) 

fla,'-ti-d89,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  flatia),  and  Let 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff'.  -iAe.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Homopterous  insects, 
akin  to  Cicadida,  but  having  tiieir  wings 
covered  with  a  white  farinaceous  powder,  and 
so  much  resembling  those  of  some  moths, 
that  Swainson  and  Shuckard  called  them 
lloth  Cicadas.  They  are  nearly  confined  to 
the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  hav- 
ing no  representatives  in  Britain  except  the 
aberrant  genera  Issus  and  Cixius,  which  may 
be  found  in  summer  by  beating  hedges  and 
thickets.  They  furnish  a  secretion  which  is 
called  Chinese  wax. 

*  fla'-tive,  a.    [Lat.  flatus,  pa.  par.  offio  =  to 
flow.]     Producing  wind  ;  flatulent. 

"  Eat  not  too;mnny  ofltiiese  apiiles.  they  be  veryjfa- 
fipe."— flreicer :  Lingua,  iv.  17. 

*  flat  -  ling,  *  flat  -  lyng,  adv.    [Eng.  fai  ; 
suff.  -ling.] 

1.  With  the  flat  or  broad  side. 

"  Tho  with  her  sword  on  h!in  KUeJlatltng  strooke." 
apenK-r:  F.  <i.,  V.  v.ia. 

2.  Prostrate,  flat. 

"He  leyde  hym  fiatlyng  on  the  grounde"— Jf&  in 
BaUiwell.  ]>.  36a 

*flat'-l6ng,  adf.   [Eng. /i«(;  suff. -ioiig.]   Flat- 
wise ;  with  the  flat  or  broad  side ;  not  edgewise. 

flat'-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  flat  :  -ly.) 

I.  Lit. :   In  a  flat,  level,  or  even  manner ; 
without  depressions  or  elevations. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Without  spirit  or  force  ;  dully,  frigidly, 
vapidly. 

2.  Positively,  downright,  plainly,  peremp- 
torily. 

He  tells  me  JUitly  there  is  no  mcrc^  for  me  )■ 


Merchant  of  Vettice,  li.  2 

[Eng.  flat;  -n«s«.l 
I.  Literally : 
1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  flat,  level. 


heAvea.'—Shakesp. 

fl^t-ness,  'flat-nesse,  s. 


marine  ;  go,  pot, 


Bte   fSt,  rare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  thSro ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir, 
or.  wire,  woU^  work,  who.  son :   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian,    »,  09  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  -  Jtw. 


fiatour  — flatule  n  tly 
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2.  Waut  of  relief  or  promineuce. 
"It  appears  «o  very  phiiu  aud  uuifonn.  tluit  one 


II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Duliiesa,  insipidity,    frigidity  ;    lack  of 
spirit  or  aQimatioii. 

"He  haa  here  auuk  into  the  ^t(»r>(«  of  prone.  "— 
Addison:  Notes  on  Ovid  ;  Mvtttrnorjthoscs  hi. 

2.  Deadness,  dulness,  vapidness. 

"  Deatlnesa  arft'itnets  in  cyder  ia  often  occasioned  by 
the  too  free  ndmisaioti  of  nlr  Into  the  vessel." — Jtorti- 
mer :  Biubandry. 

3.  Dejection  of  mind  ;  loss  of  spirit  or 
courage. 

"  How  faBt  does  obscurity, ^fn^^i,  ;uid  impertinency 
flow  in  uiioQ  our  aiediLitioUH?"— t'of/ii-r,     (Johtuon.) 

"4.  Downiightness  ;  extremeness,  complete- 
ness. 

"The /tofncM  of  my  misery." 

Shake*ti. :  Wintn't  Tale,  ilt  2. 
5.  The  gravity  or  dulness  of  sound  ;   the 
opposite  to  shrillness  or  acutcuess. 

"  Flatneu  of  sound  is  Joined  with  a  harsbuess." — 
Sacon. 

•flat-oiir,  s.     [O.  Fr.  flateor,  Jlateur.]    A  flat- 
terer. 

"That  is  the  lyegbere  and  the  Jtatour'—Ayenbite, 
P  267. 

*flat-roiir,  s.      [Mid.    Eng.  /a(cr  =  flatter ; 
-miT  =  -er.]    A  flattei^er. 

"  He  that  hath  bis  wit  bewared 
Upou  ^Jtatroitr  to  beleve."        Oower,  Hi.  170. 

flat-ten,   v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  Jfat,  a,  ;  suff.  -en 
(q-v.):j 
A-  Transitive : 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Literally  : 

(1)  To  make  flat,  level,  or  even  ;  to  level. 
•■  For  that  time  their  round  borties/ftfnerf  were." 

Donne :  Progreas  of  the  Souie,  s.  I.  v.  14. 

(2)  To  beat  or  throw  down  to  the  ground  ; 
to  raze  ;  to  lay  fiat. 

"  If  they  should  lie  iii  it,  and  beat  it  down,  or  flatten 
it,  it  will  rise  again."— J/ortimer,'  Hutbandry, 

*  2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  To  make  dull,  vapid,  or  Insipid  ;  to  de- 
prive of  force  or  animation. 

(2)  To  depress  or  deject  the  spirits  ;  to 
dispirit. 

II.  Music:  To  depress  or  lower  in  pitch  ;  to 
render  less  sharp  or  acute. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  To  grow  or  become  flat,  level,  or 
€ven. 

*  2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  become  dull,  insipid,  or  vapid  ;  to 
lose  animation,  force,  or  interest ;  to  pall. 

"Here  joya  that  eudnre  for  ever,  fresh  and  in  vigour, 
are  o|>po8ed  to  satisfiictious  that  are  attended  with 
satiety  and  surfeits,  &niljiutten  in  the  very  tasting." — 
J^£slrtini/e. 

(2)  To  become  dejected  or  depressed  in 
spirit. 

*  n.  Mvsic  :  To  depress  the  voice  ;  to  drop 
below  the  true  pitcli  ;  to  render  a  sound  less 
sharp. 

^  To  flatten  a  sail : 

Navt. :  To  extend  it  fore  and  aft,  so  that 
the  effect  is  lateral  only. 

•flat'-ten,  a.      [Eng.  fiat;   swff.  -en  (q.v.).] 
Flat ;  s'tupid,  silly. 

"  What  a,  flatten  face  he  has  now  !" 
Beau/m,  •£  r%et. :  Humorous  Lieutenant,  ilL  6. 

fl3.t'-ten-mg,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Flatten,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As su,bst. :  The  act  of  making  flat;  the 
state  of  becoming  flat. 

flattemng-fiimace,  5.  A  furnace  into 
>vhich  cylinder  glass,  s[>iit  longitudinally,  is 
X'laced  to  flatten  out  by  heat ;  spreading-oven. 
(Flatting-furnace.J 

flat'-ter  (1),  s.    [Eng.  flat,  v.  ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  by  which 
anything  is  flattened. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Smith.  :  A  hammer  with  a  very  broad 
ilice,  used  by  smith.s  in  flat-facing  work. 

"The  jdaiiitiff.  in  the  course  of  hia  work  used  a  tool 
calletl  v^  flatter ,  which  was  held  hy  himself  and  struck 
by  a  haiumerDiati  for  the  i)uri>ose  of  tluishiug  off  angle 
iron."— Standard.  Nov.  22,  1882. 


2.  Wire-drau\  :  A  draw-plate  with  a  flat 
orifice,  to  draw  flat  strips,  such  as  watch- 
springs,  skirt-wire,  &c. 

flat'-ter  (2),  s.  [Corrupt,  nfflnater  (?)  from  the 
tloating  leaf.  J  A  word  used  only  in  the  sub- 
joined conipuuml. 

flatter-dock,  s.    [Dock  s.,  1  (2).] 

flat'-ter,  '  flat-ere,  *  flat^er-en,  '  fla- 
ter-yn,  r./.  &.  i.  [O.  l-'v.  Jlidcr  (Fv.  flatter), 
in  which  the  (  stands  for  an  old  k,  as  seen  in 
O.  Sw.  fleckra  =  to  flatter  ;  Sw.  dial.^e^'ci  = 
to  caress  (SLcul),  or  from  Icel.  fladhra  =  to 
stroke,  to  rub  smooth,  frojn/a(r  =  flat.] 

1.  To  soothe  with  praise  ;  to  coax  ;  to  please 
or  gratify  the  self-love  of  by  praise,  obsequi- 
ousness, or  blaiulisliment ;  to  wheedle. 

"  Ue  would  not  jltttter  Nei>tune  fur  his  trldeut.*' 

ahukcsiJ.  :  Coriolanus,  iii.  1. 

2.  To  encourage  in  an  opinion  which  gives 
pleasure  or  gi-atitication  to  one's  self-love. 

"  Sir  James  MoiitL'oniery  h;id  ^«(f^re<£  himself  that 
he  should  be  the  chief  uiiuiater.'—JtacutUai/-  m^c. 
Eitg.,  ch.  .tiii. 

3.  To  praise  falsely  ;  to  encourage. 

"  Uive  couaeut  to //a/tersin." 

Shakesi>.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  v.  6. 

4.  To  please,  to  sootlie,  to  gratify! 

"  A  consort  of  voices  sup|)ortijJg  themselves  by  their 
different  i>arts  m:iite  a  harmony,  pleasingly  fills  their 
ears.  andyl(ifr«rt  them." — Dryden:  Dufresnoy. 

5.  To  raise  fal.se  hopes  ;  to  encourage  in 
false  or  unfounded  expectations. 

6.  To  represent  too  favourably :  as,  Tlie 
portrait /aiders  him. 

B.  Intrans,:  To  make  use  of  flattery. 
"  I  flatter  not,  but  »ay  thou  art  a  caitiff. " 

S/tdketp. :  Timan  of  ACfiem,  iv.  8. 

1  *  (1)  To  flatter  with  :  To  flatter. 
*  (2)   To  flAitter-blind :   To  blind  or  deceive 
with  flattery.    (Coleridge.) 

*  flat'-ter -a -ble,  a.  [Eng.  flatter;  -able.] 
Upun  to  Hattery. 

'■  He  was  the  u\0Bt  flutteraAJe  ere.iture  that  cA'er  was 
known.'— A'urr/*.-  Li/e  vf  Lord  Oitil/vrd,  L  113. 

flat'-ter-er,  *flat-er-ar,  *  flat-er-er, 
*  flat-er-ere,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -er.]  One 
who  flatters ;  one  who  coaxes,  or  wheedk-s 
with  flattering  ;  one  who  endeavours  to  gratify 
the  self-love  of  another  by  praise,  obsequious- 
ness, or  respectful  behaviour, 

"  The  nioi).areliy,  these  jKtliticians  conceived,  had  no 
worse  enemy  th.iu  the  flatterer  who  exalted  the  pri-- 
rogative  above  the  law."  —  Jfacaulai/ :  Hist.  Eng.. 
ch.  ii. 
^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flat- 
terer, sycophant,  and  parasite  :  "  The  flatterer 
is  one  who  flatters  by  words  ;  the  sycophant 
and  parasite  is  therefore  always  a  flatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycapluint 
adopts  every  mean  artifice  by  which  he  can 
ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite  submits 
to  every  degradation  and  servile  compliance 
by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

* flat'-ter-ess,  s.  [Eng.  flatter;  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  flatters. 

"These  women  that  in  times  past  were  called  in 
Cyi>ru3,  Culatides— i-e.,  flatteresses'  —P.  Holland ;  iu 
7'rmch  :  Oti  some  def.  in  <ntr  Eng.  Diet.,  p.  19. 

flat'-ter-ing,  flat-er-yng,  *flat-er-ung, 
flat-er-ynge,  j>r.  j'ar..a.,ks.    [Flatter,  v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Using  flattery ;  soothing  or  gratifying 
self-love  by  praise  or  obsequiousness. 

2.  Raising  false  hopes ;  encouraging  iu  un- 
founded ex])ectations. 

"The  vaiu  excesse  ot  flatteri^ig  fortmie's  giftea." — 
Gaicoigne:  Memories. 

3.  Not  representing  faithfully  ;  x>artial. 

"A  finfliTing  painter,  who  imule  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  l>e,  nut  us,  they  are." 
GoUismith :  Jiet<tliiUio». 

4.  Not  presenting  a  faithful  likeness  ;  too 
favourable,  not  true  ;  as,  A  flattering  portrait. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  using 
flattery  ;  the  manners  or  conduct  of  a  flatterer ; 
flattery. 

"  With  fained  flattering  and  Japea." 

Cltiutccr.  C.  T..  T07,    (Prol,) 

flit'-ter-ing-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  flattering;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  a  flattering  manner  ;  so  as  to  flatter. 

"  He  had  ftatterinrjly  told  me  that  he  was  perfectly 
satialied.  "—/;/).  ll'iifsi.H  ;  Anecdotes,  i.  U9. 

2.  With  partiality  ;  in  a  manner  to  favour. 
flS.t'-ter-y.      *  flat-er-ie,      *  flat-er-y, 


♦flat  erye,  *flat  rye, «.  [O.  Fr.  flateru; 

Fr.  fl'ittnie.]  Thf  art  .jr  practice  of  UatU-r- 
in;;;  IuIho  or  venal  praisft :  adulation,  obeo- 
quiuUBUess. 

■'I'ulfeil  up  with  the  vanllle  and  flatter}/  of  tho 

ureatemtu  which  were  about  him." — Hrende:  Quintus 

Vurliut,  to,  21. 

flatt'    ingt  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  8.      [FLAT,  V.] 

A»  &  B*  Af  pr.par.  Jc  particip.  at^.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C»  As  gttbstaiitive  : 

I.  Ord.Lnng.:  The  actor  process  of  niakinf 
flat  or  flattening. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Gilding:  A  covering  of  size  overgilding. 

2.  Glass-vuiklng :  The  operation  of  ni)eninK 
out  a  sjtlit  cylinder  of  glass  so  as  to  make  li 
flat.  This  is  performed  in  a  Flattlng-furnaoe 
(q.v  ,  and  is  assisted  by  a  tool  having  an 
iron  handle  and  a  wooden  cross-piece  at  the 
end. 

3.  Mrtnll. :  The  act  or  process  of  rolling  out 
metal  into  plates  or  sheets. 

■i.  Valntlng  :  A  style  of  inside  house-paint- 
ing ill  which  the  colours,  prepared  with  od  of 
turpentine  only,  are  dead,  without  lustre. 

flatting-furnace,  s. 

dhiss-making :  A  funiace  in  which  a  split 
cylinder  of  glass  is  opened  out."  [FLATtiNO. 
s.,  II.  2.] 

flatting-hearth,  s. 

(.'h(^s-7iurking :  Tlie  plate  on  which  glass  is 
flatted.  It  is  of  devitritied  glass,  fire-proof 
clay,  sandstone,  or  other  material  which  will 
resist  lieat  and  maintain  the  essential  per- 
fectly smooth  surface. 

flatting-mlU,  s. 

1.  A  rolling-mill  producing  sheet-metaL 

2.  In  the  Mint,  the  rolling-mdl  for  produo- 
in*?  the  ribbon  from  which  the  planchets  aro 
punched. 

3.  A  mill  having  a  pair  of  hard,  polished 
steel  rolls,  througli  which  grains  of  metala 
are  passed  to  be  flatted  for  ornamental  pujv 
poses.  The  produce  is  known  as  nietallis 
dust. 

flatting-plate,  s.    [Flatting-hearth.) 

flatting  stone,  $.    [FLArriNG-HEARTH.) 

fiat'-tish,  a.  [EuQ.flat;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
flat ;  approaching  to  flatness. 

"They  have  large./(iMisA  beads."— Ofl-Aam;  P/iyaioar 
Theol'ifjy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ii..  No.  22. 

flat'-u-lenje,  flat'-u-len-9y,  s.  [Fr.  flat- 
ideiLce,  from  Low  Lat.  flatulentia,  from  flata^ 
leiitns  =  full  of  wind,  windy,  from  Lat.  flatus 
=  a  blowing,  from  ^  =  to  blow.j 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatulent, 
or  full  of  wind  or  gases  generated  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

"The  moat  sure  sign  of  a  deficient  perspiration  is 
flatulency  or  wind." — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments,  ch.  V. 

*  2.  Emptiness,  vanity. 

"The  liKtwrAi  flatulency  of  that  airyKheme  of  oiK 
tions.'— G^iHi'iH;  Scepsis Sdentifica. 

flat'-u-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  flatw- 
Untus.]  *  [Flatulence.! 

*  1.  Of  the  nature  of  wind. 

"  The  more  weighty,  gross,  and  flatulent  part  r^ 
tnaining  behind."—/*.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  577. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind  or  gases  generaiod 
in  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  Full  of  air  or  wind. 

"  Flatulent  tumours  are  such  as  easily  yield  to  the 
pres-sure  of  the  finder,  but  readily  return,  by  their 
ehisticity,  tea  tunud  state  again." — Qaincy. 

4.  Generating,  or  liable  to  generate  gases  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  causing  wind  or  flatu- 
lence. 

"  Pease  are  mild  and  deraxilcent ;  but  being  full  at 
aerial  f^axi\v:\^s,  &re  flatulent,  when  dissolved  by  diges- 
tion, —Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments,  ch.  tL 

*  5.  Empty,  vain,  j^retentious,  ttirgid  ;  with- 
out substance  or  reality. 

"He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and 'Mmetiines  to* 
dry." — Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (t>edic.) 

*  6.  Characteristic  of  empty  or  vain  preten- 
tions. 

"  To  talk  of  knowledge,  from  those  few  indistinct  r©- 
preacntations  which  are  m.ade  to  our  giosser  faculties, 
IS  &  flatulent  \f>,mty.'  —Qlanvill  •'  Scepsis  Heientifica. 

^  flat'-U-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flatulent ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flatulent  manner  ;  windily  ;  emptily. 


b^  bo^;  poiit,  J^^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  =  C 
-tiaa  =  shquu   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlont  -i^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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flatuosity— flax 


•  flfi.t-U-68'-X-ty,  «■  [Fr. /a(i(osi7c.  from  Lat. 
Jlatus'^  a  blowing  :/o  =  to  blow.]  WiiKliness  ; 
fulness  of  air  or  wind  ;  flatuk-nce. 

"  Tlie  cause  iafiatuonity  ;  for  wind  stirred  movetli  to 
eipel."— fiacon  .*  Natural  Hittorv.  S  39. 

•  fllit'-n-OU8,  «.  [Fr.  jiaiueux  ;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
Jlatuom,  fVom  Lat.  jta(tts.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  blown  away;  of  the 
nature  of  wind. 

'■Driiiketli  up  the  moUture,  making  Itmore^amou* 
ADd  windy.'—/'.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  y.  &TJ. 

2.  Windy,  full  of  wind,  flatulent 

"This  jfufuoiu  crudity  is  by  the  heat  consumed. ■  — 
T*nnrr  :   Via  Recta,  p.  152. 

3.  Generating  wind  in  tin;  stomach. 

•■  Rhuliarb  in  the  atomnch.  hi  r  B'nntl  quantity,  doth 
digest  and  overcouie.  beliiK  ii'>t  jtntuout  nor  loatli- 
■omc"— JSocon.  Natural  Uatory,  S**- 

fl&t'-U-oiis-ness,  s.  [Kng.  Jlahwiis;  -tuss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  flatuoua  ;  flatu- 
lence, wind. 

"They  cAMse  fluctuations  and  >taeuou«n«u«  In  the 
body. " ~  yenner :  Viit,  Uecta,  p.  1&. 

Ila' tus,  s.    (Lat.) 

*  1.  A  breath  or  puff  of  wind. 
2.  Wind  in  the  stomach,  or  other  cax'ities  of 
the  body,  arising  from  indigesti(m  ;  flatulence. 

"He  was  sick  of  the flatui/'—ReltquuB  WottonianeB. 

p.  4&T. 

lUit -wise*  a.  or  adv.  [Eng.  j?a( :  -vnse.]  With 
the  flat  downwards  ;  not  edgewise. 

"It»  posture  intheearth  was ^iidc/je.  and  parallel  to 
the  site  of  the  stratum  la  which  it  was  reiKiaited.  — 
WtxMiicard  :  On  FosriU. 

Ilauoht  (c/f  guttural)  (1).  5.    [Flaw.] 

1.  A  flight  or  flock  of  birds. 

"By  cam  thouaauB  o' milk  wliite  hunda  nae  bigger 
nor  whittreta.  an'  eouchan  aa  Kin  tliey  bad  beeu  » 
flaucht  o  dows.'— £(itn.  Maff,  Sept  1818,  p.  155. 

2.  A  flutter. 

3.  A  flash  or  gleam. 

Ilauclit  {ch  guttural)  (2),  a.     [Flake.] 

1.  A  flake. 

2.  (PI.)  Instruments  used  in  preparing  wool. 

flaucht  (ch  guttural),  v.t.     [Flaucht  (2),  s.] 

1.  To  card  wool  into  thin  flakes. 

2.  To  pare  or  strip  off  the  skin. 

flaucht-er  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Eng.  Jlaucht,  v. ; 
•er.] 

1,  A  person  employed  in  carding  wool. 

2.  A  man  who  cuts  turfs,  by  means  of  a 
flauchter-spade. 

flauchter-spade,   flaughter-spade, 

8.     A  long  two-hauded  spade  for  cutting  turf. 

flangh'-ter  (gh  guttural),  v.i.     [Fladcht(1), 

S.]    To  .shine  fitfully  ;  to  flicker. 

"Lijfht  frae  the  door  o' the  cave. /au^Vn-inj;  against 
the  baz.els  on  the  other  hajUL."— Scott :  Antii/uari/,  ch. 

zxi. 

flaunt,  v.i  &  (.  [Etytn.  doubtful ;  Skeat  says 
the  word  is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin  ; 
cf.  Sw.  dial.  ^iika=to  be  unsteady,  to  waver ; 
Dan.  Jiink  =  smart,  brisk,  active ;  Bavarian 
Jlandem  —  to  flutter,  flaunt  ;  Dut.  fiikkeren, 
fionkeren  =  to  sparkle.] 

A,  Intraiisiiivt : 

1.  To  make  an  ostentatious  or  gaudy  show 
to  dress  ;  to  move  or  act  ostentatiously. 

"  How  she  goes^wnfinff.  too  1  She  needs  must  have 
a  feather  in  her  head.'and  a  cork  in  her  heeL"— i>apen- 
fort:  City  A'ight-Cap,  ii.  1. 

2.  To  make  a  brilliant  or  gaudy  show. 

•'  Blossoms ^unfin^  in  the  eye  of  day." 

Longfellow     Flowtrt. 

B.  Trans.:  To  display  ostentatiously,  im- 
pudently, or  offensively. 

*  flaunt,  s.     [Flaunt,  r.] 

1.  The  act  of  flaunting  or  acting  ostenta- 
tiously. 

"lis  this  stem  woman  stiU  upon  ihtfiaunt  f'—Btaum. 
A  FUt,  :  Tamer  Tamed,  ii  % 

2.  Finery  ;  flash  or  showy  apparel. 

"Should  I,  in  these  my  borrowed ^und,  behold 
The  stemnesB  of  his  presence  T  " 

Shakesp. .'   Winter't  Tale,  lU.  S. 

3.  Impudent  parade  ;  a  brag ;  a  boast ;  a 
taunt. 

"Thy  jUtuntt  and  faces  to  abuse  men's  manners.' 

Ueuum.  4  Flct. .  Falte  One.  iii.  *. 

•  flaunt-a-flaunt,  adv.  Displayed  ©sten- 
tatiously. 

-With  high-copt  hat«  and  Un.i\\en flaunt -a-jUtunt" 
iia*coirinc  :  Steel  Gliut.  1,163. 


flaunt' -er,  s.     [Eng'  Jlaunt;  -er.]     One  wlio 
flaunts  about,  or  makes  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play. 
fiaunt'-ing,  vr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.    [Flaunt,  v.] 
A.  &.'B,  As  pr.  par,  <fi  particip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
an  ostentatious  display. 

flaunt'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlaunting ;  -ly.] 
Ill  a  flaunting,  impudent,  offensive,  or  osten- 
tatious manner. 

•  flaunt'-^,  a.  [Eng.  Jlaunt :  -y.]  Flaunting ; 
ostentatious ;  flash. 

"  DuHt  ihfjtauntu  can^et*  of  the  world 
For  kings  to  walk  on  or  our  seuHturs," 

E.  B.  Browning.    [Ogilvie.) 

fiauf -ist,  s.  [Ital.  flauio  =  a  flute  ;  Eng.  suff. 
■ist.]    A  jilayer  on  the  flute  ;  a  flutist. 

fla-ve'-<l6,  8.  [  From  Lat.  fiavesco  =  to  become 
yellow.] 

Bot. :  A  disease  in  plants  which  alters  their 
gT«en  into  a  yellow  colour.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

fla-ver'-i-a,  s.  [Trom  Lat.  flavus  =  yellow, 
one  of  the  species  being  used  to  dye  that 
colour.    (Def.)] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  composite 
sub-tribe  FlaveriesE.  flavr.ria  C<mtrayerba 
grows  in  Peru,  and  is  used  in  dying  yellow, 

flgt-ver'-i-c-ae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  Jlaveri(a),  and 

Lat.  fern-  pi.  suff.  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Senecionidese. 

*  fia-ves'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  Jlavescens,  pr.  par. 
of  fiavesco  =  to  become  yellow  ;  incept,  from 
JUivus  =  yellow.] 

Bot. ;  Yellowish,  becoming  yellow. 

*  fla-vic'-o-mous,  a.  [Lat.  Jtapits  .=  yellow ; 
cmna  =  hair.]    Having  yellow  hair. 

fl3.T'-in,  flav'-ine,  s.  [Lat.  ;Iai<us),  and  suff. 
■in,  -iHfi  (C/iem.;  (q.v.).] 

1.  Comm.  :  A  yellow  dye-stuff  imported  from 
America  in  the  fonu  of  a  dark-brown  powder, 
said  to  be  identical  with  Quercitrin  (q.v.). 

2.  Chem. ;  CisHioNoO.  An  or<janic  base 
isomeric  with  diplienyl-carbimide.  It  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  on  di- 
nitrobenzoplienones.  It  forms  pale  yellow 
needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Fused  with  caustic  potash, 
it  gives  off  phenylamine,  NHsCgAj.  (Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.) 

fla^vor,  fla'-vour,  $.    [Low  hht.jUtvor  =  (i) 
yellow  com,  (2)  yellow  or  bright  hue,  from 
\ja,t.Jlavus  =  yellow.] 
L  Literally : 
"LA  bright  hue  or  color. 

"  Nor  did  the  dancing  niby. 
Sparkling  outpoured,  the  jturour  or  the  smell. 
Or  taste,  th.it  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream." 

Milton  :  Sampson  Agoniites,  S44. 

2.  That  [quality  in  anything  which  affects 
the  taste. 

"  It  would  have  affected  everything  we  ate  or  drank 
with  an  importunate  repetition  of  the  sameytacour." — 
Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxi. 

•  3.  That  quality  in  anything  which  pleases 
the  smell ;  odor,  fragrance. 
•*  Myrtle,  orange,  and  the  blushing  roee. 
With  bending  heaps,  bo  nigh  their  bloom  disclose, 
Each   seems  to  smell   the  flavour  which  the  other 
blows."  Drgden  :  State  of  Innocence,  iiL  3. 

n.  Fig-  '  An  agreeable  or  gratifying  quality 
or  character ;  zest. 

"And  gives  a  pleasant  ytapwir  to  discourse" 

Pom/ret :  The  Choice. 

^  For  the  difference  between  flavor  and 
taste,  see  Taste. 

fla'-vor,  fla'-vour.  v.t.     [Flavor,  ».1       To 

give    a   flavor      to  ;    to  communicate    some 
quality  of  taste  or  smell  to. 

fla'-Tored.  fla'-voured,    a.     [Eng.  finvor; 
-ed.]    Having  that  quality  which  aftects  the 
sense  of  taste    or  smell  J    having  a  distinct 
flavor. 

**  Roots  or  wholesome  pnlM 
Orherba.  orJUtvoured  fruits," 

tiodtUy  ■  Agriculturt.  c.  It 

fla'-vor-leas,  fla'-vour-less,   a.     [Eng. 

fiavcrr ;       -less.]      Destitute   of  or    without   a 
flavor. 

fla'-v6r-ou8,  *  fla'-vour -oils,    o.    [Eng. 
flavor;  -ous.l 


1.  Pleasing  to  the  taste  or  j)alate. 

"The  Bomptuous  vlanda  and  the^rwwrouj  wine." 
Pope  :  Umtter  ;  Odyueg  vL  SO. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  fragrant, 

odorous. 

*  fla'-vous,  a.     [Lat,  fiavus.']    Yellow. 

"The  mcmbnuie  itself  is  somewlmt  of  a  jfati04M 
coioMi.'—SmUh :  Portraiture  of  uUi  Age  llOW/. 

flaw,  '  flay*  »•     [Sw.  flaga  =  a  flaw,  a  crack  ; 
A.H.  fioh  :  (Joth.  fiaga  =  a  fragment.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  crack  or  breach  in  anything  ;  a  slight 
gap  or  fissure  ;  an  Imperfection. 

"We  found  It  exceeding  dififtcult  Vj  keep  out  the  all 
from  getting  In  at  any  imperceptible  bole  orflaa."-' 
BoyU. 

2.  A  defect  or  fault  caused  by  violence  off 
neglect. 

"  Whether  the  nymph  shaU  hre-ik  Diana's  law. 
Or  some  frail  Cliiiia-]ar  receive  Aflaie." 

Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  U,  106. 

3-  A  defect,  a  fault,  which  weakens  or  in- 
validates that  in  which  it  occurs. 

"The  decree  was  Just,  and  without jiatff.' 

C'jwpvr :  Bope.SlA. 

*  4.  A  fault,  or  defect  in  conduct ;  a  failure 
in  obedience. 

"  From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  gave  the  law— _ 
Life  for  obedience— death  for  every  rtaw. 

Cowper :  Truth,  ua 

*  5.  A  fragment,  a  piece. 

"This  heart  shall  break  Into  a  hundred  tbonsand;laMi 
Or  ere  1  weep,"  Shaketp. :  Lear.  U.  *. 

*  6.  A  flake,  as  of  snow. 

*  7.  A  flash,  a  flame. 

"  Tille  the  fiau>e*  of  fj-re  flawmes  one  their  helmea."* 
Morte  Arthure.  2.556. 

*  8.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind. 

"  And  he  watched  how  the  veenng^u'  did  blow.' 
Longfellow:  Wreck  iff  the  lietpertu. 

*  9.  A  sudden  outburst  of  noise  ;  a  tumult* 
an  uproar. 

"  Deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Came  pouting  in  :  I  heard  the  mighty .rfaw." 
When  first  it  broke."       bryden :  Aurengzebe.  r.  1. 

*  10.  A  storm  of  passion  ;  commotion  of 
mind ;  a  quarrel. 

"  Oh  :  theee^tM  and  starts. 
;_    Imi>08tor»  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire. ' 

ShaJcetp. :  Macbeth,  lit  i. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Wear.  :  A  bore,  tangle,  or  skip, 

2.  Mttal :  In  casting  or  forging  ;  a  fault,  aa 
where  the  parts  of  the  metal  are  not  fairly 
joined. 

flaw-flower,  «. 

Bot. :  Anemoiu  PulsatiUa. 

flaw-piece,  s. 

Wood :  A  slab  from  the  outside  of  the  log. 

*  flaw,  v.t.     [Flaw,  5.] 

1.  To  crack,  to  break ;  to  dami^e  by  causing 

flaws. 

"The  cup  was^wed  with  each  a  mulOtude  of  littl> 
cracks,  that  it  looks  like  a  white,  not  like  a  cryBtaUm* 
cup."— Boyle. 

2.  To  break,  to  violate. 

*■  France  hath^awerf  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants' goods."  . 

Shaketp.  :  Bertry  VllX.,  1.  L 

3.  To  find  a  flaw  or  defect  in. 

"  My  worship  needed  not  to^w  his  right." 

Ford  :  Ladyt  iTial.  il  1 

'  flawe,  a.    [Lat.  jlavus.]    Yellow. 

"  With  liuelish  browes.  flawe  of  colour  poi*;" 
CAaucer;  Corurtt^  Lmt. 

flaw'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fimo;  'Us&.\  Without 
a  flaw  ;  free  from  flaws,  cracks,  or  defects ; 
perfect. 

"The  diamond  being  fair  and  flav>lext."'—Boyi»: 
Worka,  v.  577. 

flawn,  *  flaun,  •  flawne,  s.    [O.  Ft.  Jiaoji, 

fian  ;  Sp.  fiaon  ;  Fr.  fian.]  A  sort  of  custard 
or  pie.  Kersey  defines  it  as  *'a  kind  of  dainty, 
made  of  fine  flour,  eggs,  and  butter." 

"  Brede  and  chese,  batere  and  milk. 
Paatees  and^unet"  Bavelok,  641 

•  flaw'-ter,  v.t.    [Flaucht,  v.]     To  strip  off 

the  skin  ;  to  pare. 

*  flaw"-^,  a.  [Eng.  flaw ;  -1/.]  Full  of  flaws, 
defects,  or  imperfections. 

flax,  *fflax,  'flex,  *flexe.  s.    [k.^.fieax; 

N.  H.  Ger.  fiadis;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlahs ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  Jlahs;  Dut.  vlas.  Probably  from  tha 
root  fiak  —  to  weave ;  cf,  Lat,  plccio  =  Gi. 
ttAcku  ipleko)  -  to  plait,  twist,  twine,  or 
weave  ;  TrAo<o]  (plokl)  =  a  twining,  a  weaving.] 


Cite,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire»  ipiite,  cur.  rule,  f^ ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 


flaxcomb— flea 
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1.  Ordinary  Language : 

X,  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 
"The/lax  waa  boiled."— A'jrot/tn  Ix.  31. 

2,  The  flbroua  portion  of  tlie  flax  plant  pre- 
pared for  spinning  by  breaking,  8imt<;hiiig,  &c. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Hot.,  Agric,  Archaiol.,  £c. :  The  English 
name  of  tlie  genus  Linuni  (q.v.),  and  espe- 
cially of  the  common  il;ix  (q.v.). 

2.  Script.  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  nriipp  (jpishtah),  which  is  correctly 
translated  flax. 

"  with  a.  liue  otjCaX  In  his  hsji±"—Ez»kii:l  kL  13. 

T[  (1)  Common  Jlax  : 

(a)  Orel.  Lang.,  Bot.,  Manu/ac.  .*  Linnm 
ttsitatissimnvi.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  witli 
alternate,  linear-lanceolate  leaves,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, ciiiate,  three-nerved  sepals,  many 
flowered  broad  cyme3,  with  crenulate  petals. 
It  is  an  escape  in  England.  Its  tibre  consti- 
tutes tow,  which  is  made  into  yarn,  and  this 
again  is  woven  into  linen  cloth.  Dr.  Oswald 
Heer  of  Zurich,  the  eminent  fossil  botanist, 
about  1783  published  a  paper  On  the  History 
of  Flax,  and  its  Culture  in  Fre-historic  Times. 
He  shows  that  it  has  been  found  among  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  pile  dwellings  in  the 
Swiss  Lakes,  where  neither  hemp  nor  wool 
has  been  discovered.  He  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  lake-dwellers  received  it  from  the 
South  of  Europe.  He  alleges  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt  about  5,000  years  ago.  It 
fieems  to  have  been  so  also  in  Bible  times 
in  Palestine  (Joshua  ii.  6),  though  linen  was 
exported  from  Egypt  to  the  adjacent  lands 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  For  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture, see  Linen.  Its  seeds  are  economically 
valuable.    [Linseed.] 

(6)  Pharvu :  The  meal  of  the  seed  is  used 
lor  poultices  ;  the  infusion  is  demulcent  and 
emollient.  The  oil,  mixed  with  lime-water, 
is  applied  to  burns. 

(2)  Fairy  Jlax  :  [Fairy]. 

(3)  New  Zealand  flax: 

Bot. :  Phormium  teimx,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Liliai-eai,  and  not  to  the  Linaceae.  It  has 
a  very  tenacious  fibre. 

(4)  Flax-bush,  Flax-lily,  and  Flax-plant  are 
popLdar  names  for  Phonniuvi  tenax,  New  Zea- 
land flax.    [Flax,  %  (3).] 

{5)  Piirging  flAix :  Dwarf  Flax,  Mountain  Flax 
{Linnm  aitharttcani).  It  is  a  small  annual 
plant  with  white  flowers,  found  on  heaths 
and  pastures,  flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. Its  leaves  are  purgative.  Erythrfea 
eentaiirinm  is  also  known  as  the  Mountain 
Flax.     {Britten  £  Holland,  Ac.) 

(6)  Toad-flax,  Yellow  Toad-flax : 

Bot. :  (1)  Liiiaria  vulgaris;  (2)  Spergida  ar- 
vensis.     [Toad.] 

(6)  Wildflax: 

hot. :  (1)  Linaria  vulgaris;  (2)  Cuscuta  Epi- 
Jinuvi.    {Britten  &  Holland,  &c.) 

flax-brake,  s. 

1.  A  machine  for  removing  the  woody  and 
cellular  portion  of  flax  from  the  fibrous.  The 
hemp-brake  is  substantially  similar  in  its  con- 
struction, and  identical  in  its  purpose. 

2.  A  machine  for  shortening  flax  staple  to 
adapt  it  to  be  worked  by  a  given  class  of 
machines. 

flax-cotton,  s.  A  substance  produced 
by  a  process  invented  by  Chevalier  Claus- 
een  for  cottonizing  flax,  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  manufacture,  the  objects  being  to 
expedite  the  processes  of  separating  the 
fibre  from  the  cellular  and  glutinous  mat- 
ters, and  then  reducing  the  fibre  to  a  staple 
which  can  be  readily  treated  by  machinery. 
The  flax-straw  is  boiled  for  four  hours  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali  in  a  stone  vessel,  by 
which  the  extraneous  matters  are  loosened  ; 
it  is  tlien  placed  for  two  hours  in  a  bath 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
tlien  dried  and  scutched  to  remove  the  cellu- 
lose. Tlie  cottonizing  is  performed  by  steep- 
ing the  libre  in  a  bath  of  dilute  bicarbonate  of 
Boda,  and  subsequently  in  an  aridulated  liquid. 
The  action  of  the  acid  and  alkali  within  the 
flax  fibre  generates  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  has 
the  effect  of  bursting  apart  the  fibres,  which 
assume  a  cotton-like  appearance.  It  is  then 
"bleached  and  spun,  either  mixed  or  otherwise. 

flax-mill,  s.  A  mill  or  place  where  flax 
is  spun  ;  a  manufactory  for  linen  goods. 


flax-plant,  5.     [Flax,  ^  (4).] 

flax  puller,  s.  a  machine  for  pulling 
Hax-plants  in  the  Held. 

flax-scutcher,  s.    isci'tcher.] 

flax-star,  ^. 

Bot. :  Lysinmchia  Linum  stellatum. 

flax-thrasber,  s.  A  kind  of  thrashing- 
macliine  fur  beating  the  grain  from  the  boUs 
of  the  cured  flax-plant. 

'  flax-wench,  s. 

1.  A  woman  who  dresses  flax. 

2.  A  prostitut*. 

"  My  wife's  a  bobbyborse ;  deservefl  a  name 
As  rank  as  a.ny  Jiax-urench." 

HhakeBp. :  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2. 

*  flax-wife,  s.     a  woman  who  spins. 

flax' -comb  (h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and 
cojidi.]  Tlie  instrument  with  which  tlie  flax  is 
di'Hwn  fur  the  purpose  'if  cleansing  it  from  the 
low  and  sliives  ;  a  hackle  or  heckle. 

flax'-dress-er,  s.  [Eng,  flax,  and  dresser.] 
One  who  prepares  flax  for  the  spinner  by 
braking  and  scutching  it. 

fiax'-dress-ing,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  oxvAdresnng.] 
The  art,  process,  or  trade  of  preparing  flax  for 
spinning  by  braking  and  scutching  it. 

*  flexed,  a.  [Eng.  flxxx ;  -ed.\  Soft  and  silky 
like  prepared  flax ;  flaxen. 

'■  Her /ojrerf  hair  crowneil  with  an  anadem." 

Browne  :  Britannia't  PattoraU,  bk.  L,  B.  4. 

flSjc'-en,  a.     [Eng.  flxix ;  suff".  -en  (q.v.).] 

1.  Made  of  flax. 

"The  toile  made  of  c\xme,»,  Jlaxen  cords."—/*.  BnU 
land  :  Plinie.  bk.  xix.  ch.  i. 

2.  Resembling  flax  in  softness,  silkiness,  or 
colour  ;  soft  and  flowing  ;  light  in  colour. 

"  His/«j»n  hiiir  of  Buimy  hue. 
Curled  closely  round  hia  Imiiiiet  blue." 

.V<«rr ;  Liidy  of  the  Lake,  U,  25. 

flaxen-egg,  5.   An  addled  or  abortive  egg. 

flaxen-haired,  a.  Having  long,  soft, 
and  silky  hair  of  the  colour  of  flax. 

flaxen-headed,  a.  The  same  as  Flaxen- 
hairi:d  (q  v.). 

flax'-rals-er,  s.  [Eng.  flax,  and  raiser,]  One 
who  raises  flax. 

flax' -seed,  s.     [Eng.  fl^ix,  and  seed.] 

Bot. :  (1)  The  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimum, 
linseed  ;  (2)  Radiola  Millegrana. 

flaxseed-miU,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding 
flaxseed  for  the  more  ready  abstraction  of  the 
oil,  generally  known  as  linseed  oil.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  coarse  grist-mill,  but  is  .sometimes  of  a 
portable  form  and  size  for  farm  or  plantation 
use,  and  adapted  for  other  grain  and  seeds. 

flax-tall,  s.     [Eng,  flxix,  and  tail.] 

Bot. :  Typha  latifolia,  from  the  fruiting  heads 
being  downy  like  finely-combed  flax.  (Britten 
&  Holland.) 

fl^jc'-weed,  s.    [Eng.  flax,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  Linaria  vulgaris.  {Britten  <&  Holland.) 

flix'-WOrti^,  s.  pi.    [Eng.  flax;  suff.  wort.] 
Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Linacese  (q.v.). 

*  flax'-y>  "  flax-ey.  a.  [Eng.  flax  ;  .y.]  Re- 
sembling flax ;  of  a  light  or  fair  colour ;  flaxen. 

"The  four  colours  siguify  these  four  Tirtues.  The 
fiaxey,  haviDgwhiteueas,  appertaina  to  temperance.' — 
Sandys  :  Eisays  (1634).  p.  16. 

flay  (I),  *  flan,  *  flea,  *  flean,  *  flee, 

*  fleen,   "*  flen,    '  fley,   v.t.     [A.S.  flean; 
Icel.   fid;   Sw.  fld.;   Dan.  flaae;  Dut.   vUian, 
vkien.] 
L  Literally : 

1,  To  strip  off"  the  skin  from  :  t<j  skin. 

"Hee  ought  tosheere.  not  to^a  his  aheepe."— B«»i 
Jotuon  ■  fHscoveries. 

2.  To  pare  or  take  off  the  surface  of. 

"Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed  of 
cutting  acraws,  which  is  Jlayiitij  off  the;greeii  surface 
1)1  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabiiiB.'— Siff^/r. 
II.  Figuratively : 
1.  To  torture  exceedingly. 
■*  2.  To  undress. 

"  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch :  the  gentleman  is  half 
fiiiyed  already."— ATiaAesp,  .■  Winters  Tale,  iv.  3. 


•  flay-flint,  s.     .V  skinflint,  a  miser. 

"Thorw  hvcd  iijtay.jUnt  uejir  ;  we  stoli?  bin  fmlt'_ 
Tennyt-jti :   Walkniff  to  the  MaU.' 

*  flay  (2).  '  flale,  *  fley  (2).  v.t.    [A.S.  fl^gan^ 
flpgan.]  To  put  to  fliglit.to  frighten,  to  terrify. 

"  Many  tyinc 
Flayed  he  (endes  feU  fra  hyinr." 

.Wetriral  Uorniliet.  p.  «•. 

flay'-er,  s.    [Eng.  flay;  -er.]    One  who  stript 

off  the  skin  of  anything. 

"  Every  (ox  niUKt  yeaUl  )nn  owne  akin  and  halrw  ti 
the  jlayer."—Pur<:hti» :   I'ilgrimage,  hk.  iL,  ch.  xlU 

*  flayre,  s.    [Flaire,  s.] 

'  flay-some,  a.     [Eng,  flay  (2),  v.,  and  eufll 
■s<<inf.]     Terrifying  ;  frightful. 

"  And  ye  irmk  yer  jtnytnme  diiis  till  neegbV— Jt 
iironte  :    Wutheriny  Height*,  ch.  IL 

flea,  ""flee  (pi.  flea^,  *  fleen),  s.  &  a.    [A.3. 

fl£a ;  lce\.  flo  ;  Ger.fl/ih  ;  X)nt.  vloo,  from  the  root 
plu=  to  fly  or  juni]> ;  Sansc.  pUi  =  to  swim, 
fly,  or  jump.  Pulex  seems  a  modification  of 
the  same  word.    (Skeat.)] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  The  insect  described  under  II.  1, 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Anything  insignificant. 

"  After  whom  Is  the  Kin^;  of  Israel  come  out?  aftm 
whom  dost  thuu  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  A 
/lea  I" — 1  Samuel  xxiv.  14. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Entovi.  :  A  too  well-known  wingless  in- 
sect,  Pulex  irritans.  Though,  as  a  rule,  each 
species  of  Pulex  is  parasitic  only  upon  on« 
animal,  as  Pulex  canis  upon  the  dog,  P.  talpne 
on  the  mole,  and  P.  Hirundinis  on  the  swal- 
low, yet  P.  penetrans  is  said  to  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  to  prey  on  man,  the  dog,  and  the 
cat.  If  there  is  no  confounding  of  species, 
then  the  presence  of  a  dog  or  cat  in  the  house 
can  introduce  fleas.  The  female  lays  in  the 
cracks  of  floors  or  such  places,  a  dozen  of 
eggs,  white  and  a  little  viscous.  In  favour- 
able weather  they  hatch  in  five  or  six  days, 
giving  exit  to  little  footless  larvfp,  like  small 
worms,  first  white,  then  reddish,  which 
roll  themselves  in  a  circle  or  spiral,  and 
move  forward  in  a  serpentine  manner.  In 
about  twelve  days  they  enclose  themselves 
in  a  small  silken  shell,  and  become  nymphs. 
After  other  twelve  they  come  forth  as  per- 
fect insects.  The  last  brood  of  summer  con- 
tinues in  the  larval  state  all  winter.  The 
flea  is  encased  in  armour  like  a  mediaeval 
knight.  It  can  leap  thirty  times  its  own 
height ;  it  can  draw  with  ease  eighty  times  it« 
own  weight.  A  plant  [Fleabase]  has  been 
said  to  destroy  it.  This  can  be  done  more 
effectually  by  putting  a  piece  of  fur  or  flannel 
in  the  haunts  of  the  insects.  In  this  they  take 
refuge,  and  can  then  be  detected  and  killed. 

2.  Script.  :  The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  MJ51D  (jiarsh);  Sept.  t/niAAo?  (psullos); 
Vulg.  pulex,  which  is  probably  correct.  The 
Hebrew  word,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from 
an  obsolete  quadrilateral  root,  TTJID  (parash) 
=  to  leap.    (Ps.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.) 

%  1.  To  have  a  flea  in  one's  ear : 

(1)  To  fail  ridiculously  in  some  enterprise  or 
scheme. 

(2)  To  receive  an  annoying  suggestion. 

2.  Garden  flea  :  Haltica.     [Flea-beetle.] 

B.  .4s  adj.  :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  fleas. 

flea-beetle,  s. 

1.  sing.  :  A  little  leaping  beetle,  Haltica 
nemoT^tm,     [Haltica.] 

2.  PI  :  The  family  Halticidae,  by  some 
entomologists  not  separated  from  the  Chry- 
somelidie,  to  which,  except  in  their  leaping 
capacities,  they  are  closely  akin. 

flea-dock,  s. 

Bot. :  Pctasitiis  vulgaris.  {Britten  £  HoUandJi 

flea-grass,  s- 

Bot. :  Carex  puHcnria.  The  English  name 
given  by  Mr.  Goodyer,  from  the  reserablanca 
which  the  turned-down  seeds  have  to  a  flea. 
{Britten  £  Holland.) 

flea-seed,  s. 

Bot. :  The  seed  of  Plantago  Psyllium. 

flea-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Galium  verum.    {Britten  £  Holland.} 


bSil*  bos^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -£ 
l-ctam,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  ^  shun ;  -tion,  -f ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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flea— fleece 


•flea  (1),  v.t. 


[Fi.EA,  8.]    To  clean  from  or  rid 


•flea  (2),  ?;.(.    [Flav.J 

flea-bane»  s.     [Bug.  JUa,  and  ham;  it  being 

sujiposod  that  fleaa  arc  driven  away  by  its 
lioux'iful  smell.] 

liotany : 

1.  The  English  name  of  Pulicaria,  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  genns  of  Compositffi,  but 


PULICARIA   UVSENTERICA  (FL^ABANE), 

by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  reduced  to  the  rank  or 
subgenus  of  Inula.  Two  Biitish  8i)ecies  are 
known,  Inula  (Pulicaria) di/sentfricannd  Inula 
Pulicaria,  formerly  Pulicaria  vulgaris, 

2.  Erigeron  acre,  also  E.  viscosnm  and  E. 
graveoUns. 

3.  Plantago  Psyllium.  (Lyte;  Britten  & 
EoUand.) 

I.  The  genus  Conyza.    {Loucbn.} 

TT  African  fieabane  ia  a  popular  name  for 

the  Comiwsite  genus  Tarehonanthus  (Loudon); 

and  Blue  fleahane  for  Erigeron  acre.    (Britten 

£  Holland.) 

fle'a-blte,  s.    [Eng.  Jlea,  and  bite.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  bite  of  a  flea  or  the  red  spot 
caused  by  the  bite. 

2,  Fig.:  Anything  of  little  or  no  moment; 
the  smallest  trifle. 

"Tbe  greatest  bodily  sicknesBea  ■werebut^f^aii/o  to 
those  Bcorpious."—Bithop  Hall :  SpecialUiet  of  his  Hfe. 

•  fle'a-bit-ing, s.   [Eng. fiea, ami. biting.]  The 

same  as  Fleabite  (q.v.). 

"All  theseare  hMtflvaSititigslureapectandconipAti- 
8on  of  that." — Wileon  :  Artf.  nf  /ihetorUiue,  p.  129. 

fle'a-bit-ten,  a.    [Eng.  JUa,  and  hitUn.] 

1,  Lit. :  Bitten  by  a  flea. 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  Worthless,  mean,  contemptible ;  of  low 
birth  or  position. 

"  Fleahitten  synod"  Cleveland:  Poem*. 

(2)  A  terra  applied  to  a  horse  which  is 
coloured  Tvith  small  red  spots  upon  a  lighter 
ground. 

"Tordnio.  fieahitten  colour."— Jfinaftei*;  Spajitah 
Dictionary/. 

fleak.s.    [Flake  (2),] 

1.  A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist. 

"The  bu^iuessea  of  men  depend  upon  these  little 
loDg^«(ittortlireA(lsof  bempaud&UL"— Jforv.'  AtUi- 
dote  against  AthHmi. 

2.  A  hurdle,  a  flake. 

"  With  Jtortj  and  fagots  ditches  no  to  fill* 

Uudton  :  Judith,  iiL  118. 

fleak'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  JUike  (2),  s.  ;  -ing.]  A 
slight  covering  of  reeds  under  the  main  cover- 
ing of  thatched  houses. 

*  fleam,  s.    [Phlegm.] 

fleam,  s.  fFr.  JUimme,  from  Low  Lat..  fievo- 
tomuvi,  phkbotomum,  fioui  Gr.  (f)Ae/?or6/iof 
(phlchotonwn)  =  a  laneet,  from  <^Ae^  (phleps), 
genit.  ^A60ds  (phlebos)  =  a  vein,  and  T6fj.r}(tovie) 
=  a  cutting ;  refLVM  (temno)  —  to  cut ;  cf. 
Dut.  vlljm  :  M.  H.  Ger.  fiiedeme;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiiedemd,  fiiodema.  ]  [  Ph  le  botom  y.  J 
L  Surg. :  A  gum-lancet. 
2.  Farr. :  A  spring  lancet  for  bleeding 
cattle. 

fieam-tootli.  s.  A  tooth  of  a  saw.  in  the 
form  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  a  peg-tooth. 

*fleam'-j^,  a.     [Eng.  Jleam  (1) ;  -y,]     Poll  of 

phlegm. 


•  fle-and,  pr.  ;)ar.     (Flee.J    Flying. 

■•  I  Icnghlbed  /ttand."        £<trty  Eng.  Pnalter,  Pi.  Uv.  8. 

*flear,    s.      [Mid.   Eng.   fUa=fiay;    -«-.)     A 
flayer. 

" /"/car  of  be««t     Ezeoriator."— Prompt  Pare. 

"flear,  v.i.    [Fleeb.) 

fleat,  s.    [Flet,  «.] 

fle'a-wort,    e.      [Eng.   ftea^  and  suff.  wort. 
No.  1  is  so  called  from  being  harmful  to  fleas 
[Fleabane]  ;    No.  2  from  tliu  sliape  of  the 
seeds.] 
Botany : 

1.  Pulicaria  vulgaris.     It  is  distinguished 
by  Loudon  as  the  sniall  fleawort 

2.  Planlago  Psyllium.    (Laudon.) 

flephe,  8.    [Fr.,  =  an  arrow.] 

fort. :  An  ad\anc<<i  work  at  the  foot  of  the 
glacis,  cousisting   of   a   parapet  with    faces 


forming  a  salient  angle,  open  at  the  gorge.  It 
has  a  communication  with  the  covered  way 
cut  through  the  glacis. 

*  flecche,  v.i.  &  t.    [O.  Yr.fieckir;  ljaX,JUcto.\ 

A*  Intraiis. :  To  bend,  to  move. 

"  Hoht  JlecrJted  aboute  nother  hider  ne  thidere." 

PolUieai  tiongt,  p.  S44. 

B.  Trans. :  To  send  away,  to  dismiss,  to 

banish. 

"Adam  ...  (to  Paradla  to\i\T Jteeched." 

Cursor  Mundl,  995. 

fleck,  *  flek,  v.t.     [Fleck,  s.]    To  spot,  to 
streak,  to  stripe,  to  dapple,  to  variegate  with 
spots  or  flecks. 
"  WeilXfieck  our  white  steeds  in  yoor  ChrUtUn  blood." 
Meywood :  Foure  Apprentices. 

fleck  (1),  •  flek,  «.  [Icel.  JUkkr  =  a  spot; 
jUkka  =  to  st^iin  ;  Sw.  Jiack  =  a  sjiot,  JUicka 
=  to  spot ;  Ger.  Jieck  =  a  spot ;  Jtedcen  =  to 
spot ;  Dut.  vlek  =  a  spot,  vlekken  =  to  spot.] 
A  spot,  a  streak,  a  stain. 

*'  Like  the  shadows  cast  by  cloada. 
Broken  by  many  a  sanny^'-cft." 

Long/elltno:  Building  t^  Ote  Sldp. 

*  fleck  (2),  8.    [Flake,  s.] 

flecked,  *  fleck-ede,  •  flek-ked,  *  flek- 

kyd.  a.  [E,nz.JUck;  -ed.]  Spotted,  dappled, 
variegated. 

"  luviaible  \njtee3ied  aky. 
The  lark  seut  don-u  her  rerelry." 

Scou .-  lady  ^  the  Lake.  Hi  2. 

flecked-cattle,  5.  Cattle  that  are  spotted 

or  have  whit«  stripes. 

*  fleck'-less,  a.    [Eng.  Jleck;  -less.]    Free  from 

spot  or  stain  ;  spotless,  blameless. 

"My  conscience  will  not  connt  me  Jteckless." 

Tennyson  :  Princesf,  ii.  274. 

fleet,  flect'-ant,  flecf -ed,  a.    [hat.  fiecto  = 

to  beud.] 
Her. :  The  same  as  E&cbowed  (q.v.X 
U  Fleeted  and  rejieded :  Bent  or  turned  in  a 

serpentine  fashion,  like  a  letter  S. 

*  flec'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flectio,  from  fiecto  =  to 
bend.]  The  act  of  bending  ;  the  state  of  being 
bent;  inflection.    [Flexion.] 

flec'-tion-leSS,  a.  [Evi^.  flection ; -less.]  With- 
out inflection  ;  undergoing  no  change  in  the 
termination. 

"  All  the  words  in  a  sentence  must  have  stood  luthe 
same  jlectionless  relation  to  each  other.'— .^cod^mv. 
Jan.  17.  \iH.  "* 

fled,  ?»a.  1".  it  pa  par.  of  v.    [Flee.] 

*  fledge,  *  flegge,  -  fligge,  *  flygge,  a. 

[Icel.  fkygr  =  ahl--  to  tly  ;  flei/gja  =  to  make 


to  fly  ;  fijuga  =  to  fly  ;  A.S.  /tycge ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiucchi;  Dan.  Jlyg;  Dut  vlug;  ]i.  H.  Ger. 
vliicke.] 

1.  Ileady  to  fly. 

"  Which  causetti  them  to  be  taaks  or  tber  beJUggti' 
I£urtthomui  Metrical  Tattt,  [i  1S4. 

2.  Feathered,  fledged. 

'■Hb«lock»l)*-hind 
Illustrious  on  his  slitftOderB,  ftrd^e  with  wlnn. 
Lay  waviiiK  ruuud."  Jliiton:  P.  L.,Ui.$B. 

fledge,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Fledge,  a.) 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  with  feathers  ;  to  supply 
with  the  featliers  necessary  to  fly, 

"Bomo  quite ;f«*7«i  and  fully  grf<wn, 
Nune  the  youiiifiiiitti  lui  their  own. 

Fii tvktx :  A ruwreon ;  Ode tt. 

*2.  Fig.:  To  supply  or  deck  out  with  any- 
thing rcftenibling  feiithers. 

"  Let  Mine  one  aiug  to  n« :  llghtlier  move 
The  utiiiut/ci  fledged  with  music" 

Tmnvtoii :  Princess,  \v.  Ill 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  fledged  orfeathered. 

fled'ge-ling, ».  &  a.    (Eng.  fUdge^  a. ;  dimio. 

surf.  -ling.\ 

A,  -4s  suhst. :  A  young  bird,  just  fledged. 

B.  As  adj. :  Newly  fledged. 

"Bright  words 
Break  flame-like  forth  aa  not*j»  iiota  fledgeling  blrda." 
A.  C,  Nwinbume;  Trlttram  of  Lyonetse,  IL 

*  fledg'-jr,  *  fledg'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  fUd^e;  -w.J 
Newly  fledged. 

"  When  they  doo  foorth  cany  theyre  young  *wsiiae 
JUdyie  to  gathring." 

atunyhtirU  :  Virgil  ;  ^neid  L  US. 

*fled'-wite,  *  flight' -wite  (gk  silent),  s. 

[A.S.  flylu  —  flight,  and  jvUe  =  punishment.] 
Old  Law :  A  discharge  from  penalties  where 
a  person,   having  been  a  fugitive,  came  to 
peace  with  the  king  of  lu's  own  accord,  or  with 

licence. 

flee,  '  fle,  *  fleen,  *fle-on,  v.i.  &  L  [IceL 
/jt/«»  M^Ja  <pa.  t.  flydhi,  j-a.  i>3lt.  fiyidhr); 
cogn.  with  Dan.  flye  (pa.  t.  flygte);  Sw.Jty  - 
to  flee  ;  A.S.  fleon  (pa.  t,  fledh,  pa.  par. 
flvgon);  O.  H.  Ger.  &  O.  S.  flioluxn;  O.  Fris. 
flia  ;  Dut.  vlien.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  mn  or  hasten  away,  as 
from  danger  or  for  safety  ;  to  have  recourse  to 
shelter. 


B*  Transitive: 

L  To  run  or  hasten  away  from  ;  to  fly  from. 

"  ^fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father." 

Shakesp. :  3  Eenry  >*/..  iL  L 

2.  To  shun,  to  avoid. 

"Thou,  man  of  Ood.^  tb«B  thingta."  —  WytMffti 
1  Timothy  vi.  IL 

*  flee  (1).  s.    [Flea.) 

*  flee  (2),  s.    (Fly,  s.] 

flee9e,  '  flees,  *  fleere,  '*  fleose,  *  flese, «. 

[.\.^.  ftys,  flf.6s  ;  iL  H.  Ger.  &  Dut.  vUes :  Ger. 
fiiess,  vliess.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  coat  or  covering  of  wool  shorn 
from  a  sheep  at  one  time. 

"  AUeu^-Dale  baa  uo  fleece  for  the  opinninz." 

icott :  Sotebp.  ut  80. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  sheep. 

**  I  am  shepherd  to  another  mao. 
And  do  not  sbenr  the  fleeces  that  I  graze.* 

Sfiakeitp. :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  iL  4. 

(2)  Any  covering  resembling  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  quabty, 

(3)  Anything  recsmbling  a  fleece  or  wool. 

"Thrice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  Vaexi fleeces  drain.* 
Gay  :  Trieia,  bk.  L 

•  (4)  A  snatch ;  an  attempt  to  fleece  <w 
plunder. 

"There's  scarce  a  match-maker  In  the  whole  town, 
but  has  had  a^eccathis  p}ine.'~Centlivre :  Beau't 
I>uel.  ii.  2. 

n.  Carding:  The  fine  web  of  carded  fibres 
which  are  removed  by  the  comb  or  doffiug- 
kiiife  from  the  doffing-cylinder  of  a  carding- 
maclune. 

fleece-enoninbered,  a.  Having  heavy 
coats  of  wool  (IVordsworth:  Bxcursiotif  bk. 
vii.) 

fleece-folder,  9.     A  kind  of  press  nsed 

in  condensing  tlie  folded  fleece  so  that  it  may 
be  tied  by  twine  into  a  compact  bundle  for 
shipment. 


ftte,  mt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p$t, 
w,  wore,  wpU,  w6rk«  wh6,  son:  mute.  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fall;  try,  Syrian.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    au  =  kw. 
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"  Tlie  poor  unhappy  natives  must  undergo  a 
Jleering    —Fox:   Speech  on   East  India  Blils,  J 

178:1. 


fleece-wool,  s.  Wnol  ahorn  from  the 
living  sheep,  us  distiii;^nislieil  froTu  skin-wonl, 
wlihOi  ia  sliorn  from  the  skiusct  dead  auimals. 

flee9e.  v.t.    [Fleece,  s.] 
*I.  Literally: 

1,  To  clip  or  shear  the  fleece  from  a  sheep. 

2.  To  cover  or  provide  with  a  fleece. 
II.  Fifjnratively : 

*  1.  To  spread  over  or  covei  as  with  a  fleece 
or  wool. 

"Meantime,  light  shiidowiug  all.  a  aober  calm 
Fleeces  uulxjuudeil  ether." 

Thomson:  Autumn.  9^7. 

2.  To  rob,  to  plunder  ;  to  strip  of  money  or 
other  property  by  unfair  or  unjust  means  ;  to 
otieat. 

••  l-lefcin!?  ami  flealiig  of  xm  In  their  diabolical 
cimrtB.  —Stilton  :  Rv^furtnation  in  England,  bk.  ii. 

•  flee'9e-less,  a.  [Eng.  fleece  ;  -less.)  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  a  fleece  or  wool. 

flee9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fl£ec(_e);  -er.]  One  who 
fleeces,  plunders,  or  robs  another  by  unfair  or 
uiyust  means. 

'•  Not  fleecers  but  feeders ;  not  butchers  but  ehepherda," 
—Prynnv:  Brev.  of  the  Pret.  (1637),  p.  2G2, 

flee^h,  v.i.  &  (.  (Prob.  connected  with  Dut. 
vh-ijen  =  to  flatter.] 

A,  Intrans.:  To  flatter,  to  coax,  to  wheedle. 

B.  Trails. ;  To  coax,  to  wheedle,  to  gain  by 
Battery  or  coaxing. 

•'  (Captain.  It 's  no  to  fleech  ony  favour  oat  o"  yo,  for  I 
Bcoru  it. "— ScoW  :  Rob  Roy,  cb.  xxx. 

flee9'~ing,  pr.  "par.,  a.,  h  s.     [Fleece,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  jds  pr*  par.  <&  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 
C  As  sjtbstantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  n:>bbing,  plunder- 
ing, nr  pillaging  ;  the  state  of  being  roblied  or 
pluiiilered, 

ir  iinhaiHiv  natives  must  undereo 

,  Nqv.  18. 

2.  (PL):  Curds  separated  from  the  whey. 

flee9'-3^,  «.    [Eng.  fleec(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  or  wearing  fleeces;  woolly; 
wool-bearing. 

*■  Cot^'don.  who  fed  the  flofcv  eheep." 

B'inltie:  Pnstorals.  vii. 

2.  Resembling  a  fleece  or  wool  in  appear- 
ance or  qualities  ;  fieece-like  :  as,  jkecy  clouds, 
fietaj  locks,  &c. 

3.  Pertaining  to  sheep,  consisting  of  sheep. 

"Not  all  tlie  fleecv  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  %  thought 
To  that  my  errand."  MiUon:  Oomu*.  504, 

*fleen*  s.  pi,    [Flea.] 

*fleen«  v,    [Flee.] 

*fleep,  s.  (Icel.  fleipr  —  babble,  tattle.)  A 
stupid,  awkward  fellow  ;  a  lout. 

fleer,  *fler-l-en,  •fler-y,  v.i.    [Of  Scandi- 
navian origin.    Cf.  Norw.  Jiira  =  to  titter,  to 
giggle.    iSkeat.)~\ 
A.  Intransitive : 

I.  To  make  a  wry  face  ;  to  grin  in  contempt 
or  scorn  ;  to  mock,  to  gibe,  to  sueer. 

"To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity." 

Sitafccsp.  :  Rdtnto  i  Juliet,  L  5. 

^•2.  To  grin  or  leer  with  an  air  of  civility ; 
to  smirk. 

"How  popular  and  cturtaoua;  how  they  griu  and 
fieer."— Burton  :  Anatomy  of  if etancholy. 

*  B.  Trans :  To  mock  or  gibe  at ;  to  sneer  at. 
"1  blush  to  think  how  people  ^Cf red  and  scorned 
Tae-'—Beaum.  i  Flet, :  The  Captain,  iii  6. 

fleer  (l),  s.    [Fleer,  v.] 

1.  Mockery  or  scorn  expressed  by  words  or 
looks ;  scorn,  derision. 

"  Mark  the  fleers,  the  gilies.  and  notable  scorns." 
Shakcfip.  ■  OtheUo,  iv.  1. 

*2.  A  deceitful  grin  of  civility  ;  a  leer,  a 
smirk. 

"He  shall  generally  spy  such  a  sly  treacberoos  ^er 
npon  the  face  of  deceivers," — South, 

■fle'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  ^e);  -er.]  One  who 
flees  or  flies. 

"  To  go  f orwarde  and  to  retoume  agayne  thi  fl-eers." — 
Bemen  :  Froissart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  i..  ch.  37a. 

*  fleer '-er,  "flear-er,  s.  [Eng.  ^er;  -er.] 
One  who  fleers,  mocks,  or  gibes  at  another ; 
a  mocker. 


•  flear-ing,  pr.  p«r., 


&    8. 

(See 


fleer -ing, 

[Ki,Ki:ii,  ('.] 

A.  vV  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  gibing 
at ;  a  fleer,  a  gibe,  derision. 

"  Your  private  whis|»er8  and  your  broad  flmeringi." 
Heaum,  &  Flct,:  riiUatler.  il.  1. 

•  fleer'-ing-lj^,  o^Ir.  [Eni;.  fleering  ;  -ly,^  In 
a  (leering,  mocking,  or  scornful  manner. 

** flees,  s.    [Fleece,  s.J 

fleet(l),  *fleote,  *flete,  *flote,  5.     [AS. 

fledt  =^  a  ship  ;  ivoin  JU'i'itaii  =  tu  fleet,  torto;tt ; 
oogn.  with  Icel.  ^of'i  =  (1)  a  ship,  (2),  a  flfM-t ; 
Dq.v\.  flxxmle  =  a  fleet ;  Sw.flotta  =  a  fleet ;  Dut. 
vloot ;  tier,  flotte.]  A  squailnm  or  number  of 
ships  in  company ;  especially  applied  to  a 
number  of  sliijia  of  war. 

"Wythinseatteuedayea  hys^e^  whasassemblede." 
J/orte  Arlhure.  631. 

fleet  (2),  5.  [&.S.fle6t  =  a  bay  of  the  sea  :  lit., 
a  I'lace  where  ships  float,  from  fteotfin;  cf. 
Icel.  /j6(  =  a  stream;  Dut.  i;iie(  =a  bronk.) 
A  creek ;  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  sea,  as  N'oi  tli- 
Jleet,  &c.  Thus  Fleet  street,  in  London,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Fleet  ditcli. 

"They  have  a  verv  poud  way  in  Kssex  of  draining  of 
lands  tliat  hiive  l-Hud-rtuotia  or  ^i-'cfi  niiining  tiiioiith 
thfia.  which  make  a  kind  of  small  creek.  '~Jtortnner : 
Husbandry. 

%  (1)  Tlie  Fleet,  or  I'he  Fleet  Prison  :  A  prison 
in  London,  so  called  from  its  being  sitnateil 
by  the  side  of  the  Fleet  ditch.  In  it  were 
confined  persons  committed  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  and  the  Courts  of  Equity,  Ex- 
chequer, and  Common  Pleas,  It  is  now 
abolished  and  its  site  built  over. 

(2)  Fleet  Books :  The  original  records  of  the 
marriages  celebrated  in  the  Fleet  Prison,  be- 
tween 168(3  and  1754. 

Fleet  Marriages :  Marriages  performed  clan- 
destinely and  with  banns  or  licence  by  tin- 
poor  chaplains  in  the  Fleet  prison,  previous 
toA.D.  17.'>4,  when  they  were  declared  illegal 
by  the  Marriage  Act. 

fleet,  a.  &  adv.  [A  derivate  from  the  verb  to 
fleet  (q.v.).  ;  cf.  leel.//()fr=  fleet,  swift.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Swift  of  pace,  nimble;  moving  or  capable 
of  moving  at  a  i-apid  pace  ;  speedy. 

•  2.  Applied  to  land,  light,  thin,  not  deep  ; 
superficially  fruitful. 

"Marl  eoi>e-ground  te  a  cold,  etifl;  wet  clay,  unless 
where  it  is  very  Jteet  for  pasture."— itforttmcr  .- 
ffttsb'indry. 

*B,  As  adv.:  Superficially;  not  to  any 
great  depth. 

"Those  lands  must  be  plowed  ^cf." — Mortimer: 
Bvuhandry. 

fleet-footed,  *  fleet-foot,  o.  Swift  of 
foot:  able  to  run  with  great  speed;  moving 
rapidly. 

"  Ffeer-/-ioted  is  the  approach  of  woe." 
lAing/t'Mow  :  Coplas  de  Manri<jue.    (Trans) 

fleet-winged,  a.  Flyingat  agreatspeed  ; 
swift  of  fliglit. 

fleet,  **  fleete,  *  fleot-en,  *  flet-en.  *  flete, 

flelt,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S,  fleotan  =  to  float ;  O.  i^nx. 
fliotan;  cogn.  with  leel.fljdta;  O.  Fns.fli"ta; 
Dut  vlieten;  Low  Ger.  fleten  ;  O.  H.  Ger./(0- 
zan  ;  O.  Sw.  fliiUa^flyta  ;  Sw.  fiyta  ;  D&u.  flyde; 

A.  Intransitive: 

*L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  float,  to  swim. 

"  That  treo  bigon  to  fleotan  anon." 

Legends  of  Boly  Rood,  p.  38. 

2,  To  sail  ;  to  travel  in  a  vessel. 

"  The  uiariuers/^f  on  QoJe."       Tristram  i.  84. 

3,  To  flow,  as  a  licpiid. 

"Wat  is  folcbnte^fende  water ?"—0?d  Eng.  Momi- 
tia,  il.  177. 

*  4.  To  flee. 

*•  The  lady  fleted  forth  alone."  Bmare.  818. 

5.  To  pass  or  move  quickly. 

"Time  rt«cfed— years  on  yea,i-3  had  passed  away." 
Moore:  Veiled  Prophet  <if  Khorass-ai, 

n.  Naut. :  To  slip,  as  a  rope  or  chain,  down 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  windlass, 

B.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Langiiaye : 

*  1.  To  move  quickly  over ;  to  skim  over. 
(Spenser.) 

*  2.  To  cause  to  pass  quickly  or  lightly  ;  to 

I       hasten  over.    (Skakesp. :  As  Yoii  Like  It,  i.  1.) 


X  To  skim  milk  ;  tfltike  off  tlie  cream  fmm. 

■■Ihbailfleet  tht-ir  cream-lH^wU  iilBht  by  uinlit." 
Orim  the  Collier  of  Croydrnty  in.  L 
II.  I^antical: 

\.  To  skim  fresh  water  ofT  the  sea,  as  prac- 
tised at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  &;a 

2.  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of  a  tackle. 

3.  To  allow  the  cable  or  hawser  to  .slip  on 
the  wheli)s  of  the  ca])stan  or  windlass,  from 
the  larger  to  a  part  of  smaller  diameter. 


•fleet-en,  v.t. 

i.r  il.'i'l  milk. 


(Eng.  fl^tt,  V.  ;  -en.]    To  skin: 


■  fleeten-face,  s.     A  person  who  has  a 
lace  of  t  he  colour  of  whey. 

fleet -ing,  pr.  par.  &  a.    (Fleet,  v.] 

A.  ^s.  pr.par.:  (See',the  verV)). 

B.  -4s  ntlj. :   Passing  away  quickly  ;  tran- 
sient ;  not  permanent  or  durable.  _ 

"  Man  mourns  his^erting  nreath." 

Cowper :  Bill  of  Murtitlity  (1792). 

If  For  the  difference  between  fleeting  and 
temporary,  see  Tkmpobakv. 


fleeting-dish,  i 

milk. 


A  dish  for  skimming 
]    In  a 


fleet'-ing-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  ^/kctiafl' ; 
fleeting  ur  transient  manner. 

fleet'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flA^et ;  -ly.)  In  a  fleet 
manner  ;  swiftly,  speedily  ;  with  fleetness  or 
swiftut^.ss  of  pace. 

fleet' -neSS,  s.  [Eng.  fleet ;  .ness.]  The  quality 
of  being  fleet ;  swiftness  or  rapidity  of  pace  or 
motion  ;  celerity,  sliced. 


fLeg,v.t.  [A.a.fligan-  to  put  to  flight.]  To 
terrify,  to  atlright,  to  frighten.    (Scotch.), 

fleg,  s.    [Fleo.  v.]    a  fright. 

■■  That  la,  I  (jot  a  fleg.  and  was  ruady  to  Jump  out  rf 
my  skill"— .SrotK ;  Jlob  lloy,  ch.  xviii. 

flegm,  fleam,  s.    [Fhleom.] 

*  fleg-mat'-icic,  a.    [Phlegmatic.1 

flei9h,  V.    [Flkech.] 

*fleigh,  pret.  ofv.    [Flv,  v.] 

*fleme,  -  flemen,  ^'fleomen,  v.t.  rA.3. 
flriiuui,  flynuut:  liii^l.  flwttia.]  To  banish,  to 
drive  out,  to  e.xpel. 

*■  Ei-flemedc  Agar  and  Vsniael."' 

Genesis  &  Exodut,  1,228. 

"*  fleme  (1),  *  flaeme,  s.  [A.S.  ft^uM  flyma.} 
One  banished ;  an  exile,  an  outca.st,  a  fugitive, 
[Fleme,  v.] 

"  Six  yerand  a  month  he  yfoafieme."    Seker.  1,85* 

**  fleme  (2),  s.    [Flume.] 

"  fle'-mens-f  irtli,  *  fly-mans-iyrmth,  «. 

[A.S.  fliiiwin-feormlh,  flyman-fyrmth,  from  fiy- 
vian,  genit.  of  ^j'/Hwt  =  an  exile,  a  fugitive  ; 
feormth,  fyrmth  =  harbour,  refuge.] 

1.  The  offence  of  harbouring  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

2.  An  asylum  for  outlaws  or  fugitives. 

"  [Jtj  ill  becomes  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towerB  nflfmeii»firtli," 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Atimtrel,  iv.  a. 

*flem'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fl£vi(e);  -er.)  One  who 
banishes,  drives  away,  or  out. 

-.Fftmer  of  feendee."  ChitKxr  :  C.  T.,  4,880. 

flem-et,  flam-it,  a.  [Eng.  fleme,  v. ;  -««.) 
Banished,  expelled. 

Flem'-ing,  s.  [Ger.  Flamajider,  from  Fr. 
Flamand,  a  nickname  given  to  the  Flandrians 
on  account  of  their  tallness.] 

1.  Geog.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  of  Flanders. 

2.Ch.  Hist.  :  The  same  as  Flandrians (q.v-X 

flem-mg'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  S.  Fleming, 

an  Indian  bo'tanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Rhyncosiese.  Fleviingia  strobilifera  and 
F.  vestita  are  ciUtivated  in  India. 

flem-ihg-i'-tes,  s.  [Named  after  Rev.  ProL 
John  Fleming  ■*suff".  -ites  (PalceoiU.).^ 

Paheobntany  :  A  genus  of  carboniferons 
plants  allied  to  Lepidodendron,  having  large 
macrospores  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and 
microspores  at  the  apex.     The   genus   was 


ft6il.  bos^;  p6^t,  jd^l;  cat.  <?eU,  ohoms,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  ®?*^     f ^  "  ^ 
-dan,  -tiaa  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -^ion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tions.  -sious=  shus.    -We.  -die,  i:c.  -  l>el.  del. 
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founded  by  Mr.  Carruthers  on  a  cone  from 
Lanark  ;  annther  8]tecies  has  been  described 
from  Brazil,  in  wliieli  the  foliage  and  the  stem 
were  associated  with  tlie  fruit. 

Flem'-Ish,  n.  &  «.    (Oer.  Fldmisch.] 

A.  .Is  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flanders. 

B.  As  subdnntive : 

1.  Tlie  people  of  Flandere  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Flemings. 

Flemish-bond, .«. 

Bricklaying:    A    i>articular    mode    of    dis- 
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FACE    OF  WALL. 
FLEMISH-BOND. 

posing  bricks  in  a  wall,  so  as  to  tie  and  break 
joint.  It  consists  of  a  header  and  stretcher 
alternately.     [Bond.] 

Flemish- brick,  s.  A  species  of  brick 
used  for  paving;  seventy-two  will  pave  a 
square  yard.  They  are  ofa  yellowish  colour, 
and  harder  than  the  ordinary  bricks. 

Flemlsb-eye.  5 

Naut.  :  An  eye  made  at  the  end  of  a  rope, 
without  splicing.  The  ends  of  the  strands 
are  tapered,  i)assed  over  oppositely,  marled, 
and  sewed  with  spun-yarn;  a  made-eye,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  spliced-eye. 

Flemish-horse,  s. 

Nmit. :  A  font-ri>j>c  for  the  man  at  the  ear- 
ing in  reeling.  The  horse  extends  below  the 
yard  ;  the  Flemish  horse  is  the  outer  portion. 

Flemlsh-school.  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  is  highly  recommended 
to  the  lovers  of  the  art  by  the  invention,  or  at 
least  the  first  practice,  of  painting  in  oil.  It 
has  been  generally  attribnted  to  John  Van 
Eyck,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, who  was,  it  is  said,  accustomed  to 
varnish  his  distemper  pictures  with  a  compo- 
sition of  oils,  which  was  pleasing  on  account 
of  the  lustre  it  gave  them.  In  course  of  prac- 
tice he  carae  to  mix  his  colours  with  oil, 
instead  of  water,  wliich  rendered  them  bril- 
liant without  the  trouble  of  varnishing.  From 
this  and  subsequent  experiments  arose  the 
art  of  painting  in  oil.  The  attention  of  the 
Italian  painters  was  soon  excited.  John  of 
Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting  as  a  pro- 
fession in  Flanders.  The  chief  masters  of  the 
school  were  Mending,  Weyden,  Rubens,  Van- 
dyck,  Snyders,  and  the  younger  Teniers. 

flench,  flense,  1*.^  [Dan.  Jlense ;  Dut.  vleiisen.] 
To  strip  the  blubber  from  :  as,  To  Jlense  a 
whale, 

*  flende,  *  flenned,  a.    [A.S.  jkdn  —  to  Bay.] 

Circnnicised. 

Fle'-nu,  s.  &  a.    [See  def.  A.] 

Geography : 

A.  vis  sabst. :  A  place  near  Mons,  in  Belgium, 
where  tlie  coal  occurs  to  which  Flenu  is  pre- 
fixed. 

B.  As  adj. :  Derived  from  the  place  de- 
scribed uuiler  A. 

Flenu-coal,  s. 

Petrol.  £  Comm. :  A  kind  of  Belgian  coal 
which  gives  out  a  disagreeable  smell  when 
burnt. 

*  fles  (1).   "  flese,  -^.     [Fleece.] 

flesh,  "fles (2).  'flesce,  'flesch,  *flel8, 
*  flelsch,  *  flesche,  *  flessh,  *  flesshe, 
*flexs,-s-.  &«.  [A.S. /a:,-r;  o.  S.Jlcsk;  cogn. 
with   Dut.   vleesrh  ;   Dan.  &l  Icel.  Jicak  =  pork, 


bacon;   Sw.  jUiak;  Ger.  Jkiach;   O.    H.   Ger. 
Aeise.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

•  I.  Ordinary  Langtiage: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  animal  substance  investing  the  bones 
and  covered  by  the  skin. 

"  A  Bpirit  h.itl.  not  Jleth  and  bones  m  ye  eee  uie 
have."— Aiit*-  xxiv.  3». 

(2)  Animal  food,  as  distinguished  from 
vegetable  food  ;  the  moat  of  beasts  or  fowls, 
as  distinguished  from  lish. 

"  With  Touted  Aeih,  and  milk,  and  wMtel  \>rede." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  147.    (ProL) 

(3)  The  body  as  distingnislied  from  the  soul. 

•'  Aa  i(  Utiufifjh.  which  walls  nljout  our  life. 
Were  bnuw  Impregnfthle." 

Shuke*p. :  Richard  II.,  111.  3. 

2.  Figurativtly  : 

(1)  Animal  nature;  the  human  race; 
humanity. 

"  The  end  of  sAl^ih  U  come  before  me.'— 0«n.  vi.  13- 

(2)  Carnality;  corporal  appetites  or  desires. 
'■Name  iiot  religion,  for  thou   lovest  the  Jtrth."— 

.'ihukesp.  :  I  ffenrj/  VI.,  1.  1. 

(3)  A  carnal  state  ;  worldly  disposition. 

'.'  The  flesh  liut«th  n^lnnt  the  apfrlt,  and  the  "ptrit 
luBteth  againBt  tbe/fe»A."— 0(*/.  v.  16. 

(4)  Human  nature  or  feeling  ;  tenderness, 
(o)  Used  to  denote  near  relationship. 

"They  twaip  ahall  be  oii«Jtieth."—MatL  iXx.  5. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Anat. :  A  jiopular  rather  than  a  scientific 
term  for  the  soft  portions  of  the  human  Imdy, 
connected  internally  with  the  bony  skeleton, 
and  enclosed  externally  by  the  skin.  It  is 
sometimes  used  a  little  more  specifically  for 
those  softer  parts  excluding  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  and  other  oi^ans  of  the  body  which 
have  received  distinct  popular  names.  In 
this  more  limited  sense  it  embodies  the  mus- 
cles, arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  Ac. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  yet  more  si^ciflcally  for 
the  several  muscles  by  the  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of  which  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body,  such  as  respiration,  loco- 
motion, &c.,  are  peiformed.  When  blood 
separates  into  the  thicker  and  more  watery 
portions,  the  former  has  the  same  chemiciil 
composition  as  flesh. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  soft  parts,  aa  of  a  fruit  or  of 
a  succulent  leaf. 

3.  Theol. :  That  which  is  carnal  ;  that  of 
which  the  motive  power  consists  in  the  natural 
appetites  or  fleshly  properties  inherent  in 
man,  as  distinguished  from  the  grace  implanted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"For  the  Jteth  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  agaiiLst  the  flesh,  and  these  are  coatrary  the 
one  to  the  other."— Ga/.  v.  17, 

*[[  For  the  works  of  the  flesh,  see  Gal.  v.  19 
-21  ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  see  verses 
22,  23. 

4.  Chem. :  The  flesh  of  animals  is  a  complex 
tissue,  made  up  of  striated  and  non-striated 
muscular  fibre,  connective  tissue,  nei'^'es, 
blood-vessels,  and  lymphatics.  The  flesh  of 
oxen  contains  72'5  per  cent,  of  water,  26  of 
muscular  flesh,  and  2  5  of  fat;  the  flesh  of 
sheep  73-6  of  water,  23-4  of  muscular  flesh, 
and  3  of  fat.  The  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the 
muscular  flesh  of  oxen  is  6"16  per  cent.,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  alkahne  and  calcium  phos- 
phates, with  smaller  quantities  of  chloride 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  juice 
of  flesh  is  reddish  and  acid,  and  contains 
albumin,  casein,  creatine,  creatinine,  surcine, 
lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  a  red 
pigment,  &c.,  and  alkaline  chlorides  and  phos- 
phates. 

B,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  flesh;  of  the 
nature  of  flesh, 

^  (1)  Ahfartofjlesk: 

Sci-ip.  :  A  heart  capable  of  spiritual  feeling 
and  tenderness  of  conscience.    (Ezek.  xi.  19.) 

(2)  After  the  flesh : 
Scripture  : 

(a)  After  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or 
carnal  manner. 

"  If  ye  live  a/ter  thefle^h  ye  shall  die." — Rom.  viiL  13, 

(6)  In  worldly  estimation,  in  the  opinion 
held  by  worldly  men. 

"  Not  many  wise  men  a/ter  thefieth."—!  Cor.  L  26. 

(3)  Fksh   and   blood  : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  Human  nature ;  man  in  his 
corporeal  personality. 

"  Afl  true  we  are  as  Jteth  and  blood  can  be," 

Shakesp.  :  Love'g  Labotir's  Lost,  iv,  S. 


(b)  Scripture : 

(i.)  The  body  constituted  as  it  now  in  with 
liability  to  corruption. 

"  fifth  and  blood  cannot  Inherit  the  klocdum  g( 
God.'— 1  Cor.  xy-  bo. 

(ii.)  Human  beings  ;  a  person  or  persont. 
"  I  conferred  not  with jUthand  blood."— OaLt  U.11L 

(4)  In  the  flesh: 
Scripture  : 

(a)  Lit.  :  In  the  flesh  of  the  individual  when 
he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  the  fore- 
skin.    (Gen.  xvii.  24  ;  cf.  also  ver.  25.^ 

(6)  Figuratively : 

(ii.)  In  the  body;  in  the  present  state  oi 
existence. 

"  Nevertheless  to  abide  In  thfjlnh  in  more  needful 
for  yoxL-— Phil.  liL  4. 

(ii.)  (0/  the  advent  of  Christ) :  Actually  as 
distinguished  from- figuratively,  with  bodily 
as  well  as  spiritual  presence. 

"  Every  •plrit  that  confeweth  that  JetoaChriat  li 
come  It)  the  fifth  la  of  tiod. "— 1  John  iv.  2. 

(iii.)  In  a  carnal  or  unregenerate  state. 
"  So  then  they  that  kk  in  the  fieth  cannot  pleaa* 
God."— flow.  vilL  8. 

(5)  To  bt  made  fUsh : 

Scrip.  (Of  Christ) ;  To  assume  human  na^ 
ture,  to  become  incarnate. 


(6)  To  be  one  flesh: 

Script.  :  To  be  as  if  they  were  one  person 
instead  of  two  ;  to  be  united  In  affection, 
interest,  &c. 

"^nd  shall  cleave  unto  bi«  wife,  and  they  shall  *• 
on^*h.'—fJen.  iL  24.    (Ct  Bphti.  v.  81,  32.) 

flesh -animals,  s.  pi.  Oken's  name  for 
Vertebrata.    They  were  called  by  him  also 

Head-animals. 

*  flesh-bird,  s.     A  carrion  bird. 

"  O'er  his  uncoffined  limbs 
The  hocking  jUth-birdt  screamed." 

CoUridge :  To  a  i'oung  Man  of  Fortttn*. 

flesh-fork,  s.     a  fork   used  for  trying 

meat  or  removing  it  from  the  Vwiler. 

*  flesh-hewer,  *  flesch-hewere,  s.    A. 

butcher. 

"  To  selle  motovm.  bakoun,  and  beef. 
Aa  JUtchhftcere."  Octavian.  7*7. 

flesh-Juice,  s.  An  acrid  juice  or  liquid 
obtained  by  subjecting  the  flesh  of  animals  of 
the  higher  orders  to  pressure. 

*  flesh-tailor,  5.    A  surgeon. 

"  Ob.  help,  help,  help  !  oh  for  a.fieth-tailor  qolckly.' 
Ford:    TU  PUs/,  Ac.  ili.  7. 

flesh-tints,  s.pl. 

Paint. :  The  colours  which  best  represent 
the  human  body  ;  sometimes  termed  the  car- 
nations, but  employed  in  a  more  extended 
sense  than  this  latter  term,  which  better 
expresses  the  more  delicate  portions  of  the 
body,  as  the  face,  bosom,  and  hands. 

flesh-wound,  s.  A  slight  wound ;  s 
wound  which  enters  no  farther  than  the  flesh, 

flesh,  v.t.    [Flesh,  5.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  give  flesh  to,  hence  to  satiate ;  to  glut, 

"  Shall  ji«<A  his  tooth  on  every  iimocent." 

ShaJietp. :  2  Benrj/  IV.,  iv.  S. 

2.  To  initiate  ;  to  encourage  by  giving  flesh 
to  ;  to  make  eager ;  from  the  sportsman's 
practice  of  giving  hawks,  dogs,  &c.,  the  flesh 
of  the  first  game  they  take. 

"  Every  puny  swordsman  will  think  him  a  good 
tame q u-'iiry  to  en ter  and ^e<A  himself  upon,"— GoFerw 
mcTif  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  To  exercise  or  use  for  the  first  time. 

••  Full  bravely  hast  thou  fUtht 
Thy  maiden  sword."     Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  I  v.,  v.  4. 

4.  To  harden,  to  inure  or  accustom  to  any 
practice  or  habit. 

•'Albeit  they  were  .rf«*A«d  villains,  bloody  dogs.' 
Shaketp.:  Richard  HI.  iv.  l 

n.  Leather-man.  :  To  remove  fat,  flesh,  and 
loose  membrane  from  the  flesh  side  of  skins 
and  hides, 

*  flesh-broth  (broth  as  brath),  'flesh'- 

broath,  s.      [Eng.  flesh,  and  broth.]     Broth 
made  by  boiling  flesh  in  water. 

"  Her  leg  being  emaciated,  I  adviaed  bathini:  it  witfc 

flfthbroath,    wherein    had    been     decocted    emollient 

herbs,"— (('u«TuiJi .-  Surgery. 

flesh' -brush,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  brush.]  A 
soft  brush  to  be  used  on  the  skin  to  promote 
circulation  and  excite  the  surface  secretions. 


ate,  fat,  ftire.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijulte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjhrlau.    ae,  ce  =  e:  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw* 


fleshclogged— fleuron 
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•  flesh'-clogged,  n.     [  Eng.  /Ua^h.  and  cloggpd.] 

EiK-mnberetl  or  L-li>j,'gt'd  with  fleah. 

flesh'  col  or,  *flesh'-c61-oar,  #.   [Eng. 
jksh,  3ud  color.}     The  cidur  of  tlesh. 

"  A  looae  earlh  of  a  pale  jte»hcolor,  that  is,  white 
wilh  a  blush  of  red,  ia  fouml  iu  a  mouDtaln  in  ('umber- 
Imid," — Woodward  :  On  Fo-'<sils, 

flesh'-col  ored,  *flesh'~cdl-onred,  a. 

[Eng.  flesh,  and   colored.]      Of  a  flesh  color; 
being  of  the  color  of  flesh. 

flesh'-di-et,  s.     [Eng.  Jiesh,  and  diet.]    A  diet 

uf  animal"  food, 

fleshed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Flesh,  v.] 
A*  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
S*  As  adjective : 

1.  LU. :  Fat,  fleshy. 

2.  Fig. :  Hardened,  ghitted. 

*' Fleshed  with  slaughter,  and  with  conqueat  crowned." 
Dryden  :  Ovid  ;  AteCarnorphOiea  xlli 

*  flesh'-er,    '  flesh-ar,    '  flesch-our,   s. 

£Eug.  Jlesk;  -er.]     A  butcher. 

"A  jteicJiour:  oam\f«z,  bubalut.  lanUta." —Cathol. 
A  nglicurn. 

•flesh'-er-3^,   *  flesh'-ar-Jr,  *fleaoh-ew- 

rye,  .s-.     [Eut^.  Jle^iwr  :  -'y.\ 

1,  The  trade  or  bii-siness  <.'f  a  butcher, 

"The  counaale  liceiit  hiin  to  vae  hia  craft  of  fteihary 
to  outred  his  pennyworths."— ,4 6erd.  Reg.  (a.  1641),  v.  19. 

2.  A  slaughter-house. 

"  A  tleschtwyre :  carnificiumy  eamarium  laniato- 
riu/nu'  —Cathol.  Anglicam. 

flesh-fly.   *  flesche-flye,    *  fleisch-flle, 

t.     (Bug.  flesh,  and  flij.  ] 
L  Ordmiiary  Language  : 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
*  2.  Fig.  :  One  who  delights  in  moral  corrup- 
tion, or  who  derives  pecuniary  benefit  there- 
from ;  a  dissulute  man  ;  a  seducer. 

"  Oil  1  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  commaud 
Far,  far  away,  theise  _fiesh/lies  of  the  land." 

Cowp«r  :  ProgroM  of  Error.  32S,  824. 
IL  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  The  genus  Sarcophaga,  and  specially 
Sarcopkaga  caniaria,  the  larva  of  which  feeds 
on  flesh,  especially  in  a  decaying  state. 

2.  PL  {Fleshjlies) :  The  English  name  often 
given  to  the  di[iterous  family  Muscidpe,  though 
the  larvae  of  some  inhabit  tlung  instead  of  de- 
caying flesh.  Example,  the  Blue-bottle,  the 
domestic  fly,  &c. 


"It   Ifl  a  wonderful   thing  In   Aeshfli'-s,  that  a  fly- 
lagifot  in  five  days'  space  after  it  is  hati '     " 
t  its  full  growth 


maggot  in  five  days'  space  after  il  is  hatched,  arri\ ._ 
at  ila  full  growth  and  perfect  magnitude."— Adtf  .'  On 
the  Creation. 


•flesh'-ful,  a.  lEns.  flesh,  &nd /ut(l).'\  Fat, 
plump,  corpulent,  fleshy. 

*fleah'-hOod,  s.  [Eng.  fl^sh;  -hood.]  The 
state  of  being  in  the  flesh ;  incarnation ; 
corporeal  or  bodily  existence. 

flesh -hook,  ""flesc-hok,  *flesh-hoke,  s. 

[Eng.  Jtcsh,  and  hook.] 

1.  A  hook  to  hang  meat. 

2.  A  hook   to   handle    meat   in   a  pot  or 
caldron. 


flesh'-i-ness,  s.  [Bug.  fleshy:  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fleshy;  fatness, 
plumpness,  corpulence. 

"Puffing  up  the  soul  with  a  allmy  fUthhiesi." — 
Milton :  Keaton  of  Church  Oovernment,  bk.  iL,  oh.  iii 

flesh'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flesh,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  business  or  trade  of  a 
l)utcher.     (Scotch.) 

II.  Technically : 

■  1.  JAather-Ttmn. :  The  operation  of  removing 
fat,  flesh,  and  loose  membrane  from  the  flesh 
side  of  skins  and  hides.  The  operation  follows 
that  of  unhairing,  and  is  performed  on  a  beam 
by  a  convex  knife  with  a  sharp  edge. 

2.  Tfieat.{Pl.):  Light  flesh-coloured  drawers, 
&c..  worn  by  actors,  dancers,  &c.,  to  represent 
the  natural  skin. 

fleshing-knife,  s.  A  convex  knife  with 
A  sharp  edge  used  in  removing  the  flesh  and 
fat  from  the  inner  surface  or  flesh-side  of  the 
hide. 


flesh-less,  a.  [Eng.  /«.s/(  .■  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  witliout  flesh  ;  lean,  tliiu. 

"  Whoae  fettered  jU'tMen  llmba 
Are  not  the  spnrt  of  BtorniM." 

I.GnafeUfic :  The  fVilnesses. 

flesh'-Ii-ness, '  fleisch-ly-nesse, '  flesch- 
ly  nesse,  s.  [Eng.  Jkshy ;  -ness.)  1'ije 
quality  rir  state  of  being  fleshly;  carnality; 
carnal  passions  or  appetites. 

"  The  vt  liilea  soft  death  away  her  spirit  bent. 
And  Huuleasauyld  froiii  sinful /ft-jtA/iHrm." 

^jieiiSi-r     Daphnaida.  IL 

*  flesh-ling,  *  flesh-lyng,  s.  [Eng.  fl^sh, 
and  dimiu.  suff".  -ling.]  A  person  devoted  to 
carnal  or  worldly  things. 

"The  Jlethlyjigfs,  the  reproliate,  with  tbe  plagu.- 
threteued."— t'o^t^'ut'i^Jon  of  A'.  Sluixton  (16161,  Big.  l.  .i. 

flesh'-l3^,  ^  flesch-lich,  *  flesch-ly,  ^fles- 
liche,  *  flesch-Uche,  *  fleys-lic, '  fleys- 

lye,  a.  &i  adv.     [Eng.  flesh  ;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  flesh  ;  corporeal. 

"  Now  rankleth  in  this  same  ItaUq  Jleahly  mould." 
apenaer:  F.  q..  III.  li.  39. 

2.  Human,  not  celestial  or  spiritual. 

"  Much  ostentation  vain  oljieshly  arm 
And  fragile  aniiB,  much  iustrumeut  of  war. 
Before  mine  eyes  thou  hast  set. ' 

AttitQH :  P.  R.,  lu.  aer. 

3.  Animal ;  not  vegetable. 

"  If  men  with  fifthly  moraela  must  be  fed." 

Itryden  :  Ovid;  Metaynorphote*  X. 

4.  Carnal,  lascivious,  worldly. 

"  Belial,  tbe  dissolutest  spirit  tbat  fell, 
Tbe  seuHualest ;  and,  after  Asraodai, 
The  fleshliest  Incubus. "        Miltoti :  P.  Ji..  iL  152. 

*  B.  As  adiK  :  In  a  fleshly  manner  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  ;  in  human  form. 

"  Yet  her  be  wuueth  fieschliche  on  eortb," 

iiali  A/eidenhad.  p.  19. 

fleshly  -  minded,  a.  Carnal  -  minded  ; 
addicted  to  sensual  pleasures  ;  sensual, 

flesh'-meat,  s.  [Eng.  fl^sh.  and  ineat.]  The 
flesh  of  animals  prepared  for  food  ;  aiunial 
food,  as  distinguished  from  fish  or  vegetable 
products. 

"  In  this  prodigious  plenty  of  cattle  and  dearth  of 
human  creatures,  fleshmeat  is  monstrously  dear."— 
Svri/t. 

*  flesh -ment,  s.  [Eng.  flesh  ;  -ment.]  Eager- 
ness gained  by  a  successful  initiation  or  be- 
ginning. 

"  [He]  in  the fleahynent  of  this  dread  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again."      Shakesp. :  Lear,  il.  2. 

*  flesh'-mon-ger,  5.    [Eng.  flesh,  and  vwnger.] 

One  who  deals  in  flesh  ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp,  a 
fornicator. 

"  Waa  the  duke  a  fleghraonijer,  a  fool,  and  a  coward, 
as  you  then  reported  himV  '—Shakesp. :  JUeature /or 
Measure,  v.  1. 

*  flesh-pot,  *  flesh-potte,  s.  [Eng.  fl^sh, 
and  pot.]  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 
cooked ;  hence,  used  for  plenty  of  food  or 
provisions. 

"  When  we  sat  by  the  Jleshpots.  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  tbe  i\i\\."— Exodus  xvi.  3. 

*  flesh-quake,  s.    [Eng.  flesh,  and  quake.]   A 

quaking  or  shaking  of  the  body. 

"They  may,  blood-shaken  then. 
Feel  such  njleshijiiake  to  possess  their  powers." 
Sen  Jonson :  Xeiv  inn.    [Ode  to  Uimtelf.) 

flesh'-WOrm,  s.  [Eng.  flesh,  and  worm.]  A 
maggot,  the  flesh-feeding  lar\'a  of  a  dipterous 
or  other  insect,  as  the  maggot  and  the  blowfly, 
^  When  the  sebaceous  follicles  around  the 
nose  are  clogged  or  inflamed  constituting  the 
disease  Acne  /oUicuIaris  (q.v.),  they  some- 
times contain  a  small  arachnidan  (spider)  of 
low  organisation,  called  in  Biigland  the  mag- 
got-pimple, or  in  Latin  Denwdex  /olUcuhrum 
[Demodex.)  It  is  not  generally  called  a  flesh- 
worm. 

flesh'-y,  o.    [Eng.  flesh ;  -y.y 
I,  Ordinary  Langxiage  : 
I.  Literally  : 

(1)  Full  of  flesh  ;  fat,  plump,  corpulent, 
gross. 

"  8alley. slaves  are  fat  and  fleshic  because  they  stirre 
the  iiuibs  more,  and  the  inward  parta  less."— fiactwi  ■ 
Aat.  Hist..  5  B77. 

(2)  Full  of  pulp ;  pulpous,  plump.  (Said  of 
fruit.) 

"Those  fruits  that  are  sofieshy  as  they  cannot  make 
drink  by  expression,  yet  they  maiie  drink  by  mixture 
of  water."— BacoJi, 

(3)  Consisting  of  flesh  ;  fleshly,  corporeal. 

"Neither  would  they  make  to  themselves  fleshy 
hearts  for  &to\\y."—EccUii.  xvii.  16. 


'2,  Fig.  :  Puffed,  inflated. 

"We  mi,y  it  Ih  a  ft<-»h//  stile  when  there  Is  muob 
perlpliraiii.-sand  circuit  «l  w.rdM.  and  when  with  uiuei 
than  enough  it  growsfatand  corpulent."— //«n  Jonton: 
Discoveries. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zool. :  Having  an  abundance  '»f  soft  flesh* 
like  substance  within  a  thin  integuinent  in- 
stead of  being  encased  in  a  homy  or  calcareous 
envelope, 

2.  Hot.  :  Firm,  juicy,  easily  cut.     (Lindley.) 

fleshy-leaf,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  which  is  thick,  juicy,  aod 
easily  nut.  Examples,  the  leaves  of  th4 
Cactus,  the  House-leek,  Pinguieula,  &c. 

fleshy-polypes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  polypes  of  the  genus  Actinia 
and  its  allies, 

flet,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fleet,  v.] 

A.  -4s  jKt.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Asudj.  :  Skimmed. 

"  They  drink  flet  milk,  which  they  just  warm." 

,  Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

flet,  float,  5.  [Ger.  ftechUn  =  to  plait.}  A 
mat  of  plaited  straw  for  protecting  a  horse's 
back  from  injury  by  the  load. 

"  The  horse  t>eing  equipped  with  afteat  and  club-bar 
on  bis  back,  tbe  former  a  web  made  of  straw,  weaved 
with  small  "ropes  made  of  rushes,  three  feet  by  two 
and  ahalf.  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ihic)cJ'—Agr. 
Surv.  Sulht-rl..  p.  60. 

*  flet9h,  v.t.  [Ft.  fl^ch€=  an  arrow.]  [Fletch- 
er.]    To  feather,  as  an  arrow  ;  to  fledge. 

"Soft  as  the  feathers  that  they're ^(cA'd  withalL' 
Couiley :  Davideis,  iL 

'^  flet9h-er,    *  flec-chere,   *  flec-chour, 

s.  [O.  Fr.  fl^chier,  from  fl^che  =■  an  arrow  ;  Sp. 
flecha  ;  Port.  fl£cha,  frecka.]  Properly,  the 
man  who  made  and  set  the  feathers  on  arrows 
(the  arrows  themselves  being  made  by  the 
arrowsmiths),  but  commonly  used  for  a  makw 
of  bows  and  arrows. 

"  Fferrers,  jfaccAourj,  fele  men  of  crafte." 

Destruction  of  Troy,  1,69& 

*  flete,  v.i.    [Fleet,  v.] 

fleth'-er.  s.  [Flether,  v.]  Flattery,  fair 
w'ords,  coaxing,  wheedling. 

"  No,  never  !  What '.  do  ye  think  to  beguile  me'  wT 
your  fleechiug  and  your  fletheri  to  du  tbe  devU'k 
yrat)t.^"—i'ounQ  South  Country  Weaver,  p.  98. 

fleth'-er,  v.i.  &  (.  (Icel.  /aradfir=:  false,  dfr 
ceitful  ;  fledha  =a  deceitful,  wheedling  person.] 

A.  Intrnns,:  To  flatter. 

"  Expect  na,  Sir,  in  this  narration. 
A  neeching, /(eiVrin  dedication." 

Sums:  Dedication. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  coax  or  wheedle  by  flattery 
or  fair  words. 

*  fle-tif -er-oiia,  a.  [Lat.  fletifer,  from  fletus 
=  weeping  ;  fero  =  to  bear,  bring.,  and  Kng. 
sufi".  -ous.]    Producing  or  causing  teara. 

fletz,  a.     [Ger.  fl^ts.]    [Floetz.] 

fleur  de  lis  (,•;  silent),  s.    [Fr.  =  flower  of  th« 

lily.] 

1.  Bot.  :  (1)  Various  species  of  the  genus 
Iris  [Flag  (2),  Iris]  ;  (2)  Phalangium  Lilingo, 
a  liliaceous  plant. 

2.  Her. :  The  royal  insignia  of  France.  Its 
origin  is  disputed  ;  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  lily,  by  others  - 
the  iron  head  of  some  | 
weapon.  In  the  old  time 
the  French  royal  banner 
was  seme  of  lys,  that  is, 
completely  covered  with 
fl^ur-de-lis ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.  it  has 
consisted  of  tliree  golden 
/ei(r-d«-i)sonabluelield. 
It  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  English  arm- 
oury. From  the  claims 
invariably  put  forth  by  English  sovereigns 
to  certain  principalities  in  France,  gained 
by  inheritance  or  marriage,  the  French 
royal  coat  appeared  as  a  quartering  in  the 
English  royal  arms  ;  and  although  all  such 
claims  had  long  ceased  to  be  enforced  or  justi- 
lied,  t  remained  until  the  accession  of  George 
IV.,  by  whom  it  was  abolished, 

fleur'-on,  s.    [Fr.] 

Art  :  The  French  term  for  the  graceftil 
honeysuckle  pattern  in  Greek  art. 
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fleur'-^f  a.    [Fr.JU-ur;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -y.] 
Her. :  Applied  to  an  object  adorned  with 
Jleur-de-lU. 

flow  (ew  a.s  u),  pret.  of  v.    [Kly.] 

•  flew  (1),  flough,  s.    [Fluff.] 

•  flew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful ;  cf. 
Low.  Ger.  Jlabhe  =  the  cliups.]  The  Urge 
chapa  of  a  dtitiji-iiiuutheU  houud. 

*flew  (ew  as  u),  (3),  s.  [Etyiii.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  tishiii;;-uet.     {Palsgrave.) 

•  flewed  (as  flud)»  a.    (Kng.  Jleio  (2),  8. ;  -eil.) 

Having  largo  hanging  chaps. 

■■  My  hoimda  fire  lircl  out  of  the  SiiartjUi  kind, 

Shakcap. :  Midtummcr  Xhjhft  Dream,  iv.  L 

•  flewtne,  s.  (Low  Lat.  Jlegma^  JUuma.] 
Phlegm. 

fle-wort,  s.      lEng.  Jle(a)(?):    suff,    -wort.] 
Bot.  :    Ippia    minor.      (Sloaiie.)      This    is 
StelUirui  imdia.    (Britten  d;  iloUand.) 

flews  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Dut.  fiuysf.]  A  sUiiee 
for 'turning  water  oti'  an  irrigated  meaduw. 
(Scotch.) 

•  flex,  v.t.  [Lat.  Jl&nis,  pa.  par.  ofjlecto  =  to 
bend.]    To  bend  :  as,  A  muscle  yi«M»  the  arm. 

•  fleX-an'-i-mOUS,  «.  [Lat.  Jlexanimi<s,  fmm 
Jli:cto,  pa,  par.  y^ir»s  —  to  Iteud,  audaH/»i.i(s  — 
the  mind.]  Having  power  to  l)end  or  change 
the  disposition  of  the  mind, 

"The  most  rlietoricall.  \i:%thMc&l\.  fifxantmout  tu- 
coniiums." — Prynne:  1  ilittrio-Mustix,  vi.  3, 

•  flexed,  a.  [\ja.t.  fienis,  pa.  p;^r,  ofjlecto  —  to 
bend.]    Bent ;  as,  a  limb  in  ^fiexed  position. 

flex-i-bil'-l-ty,  s.  [Fr.fiexibilite,  from  Lat 
fiexUiilis  =  easily  bent,  flexible  (q. v.).] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  flexible  or 
admitting  to  be  bent ;  pliancy  ;  flexibleness. 

"  CorT)usc!e-8  of  the  saiue  set  ftgr<^  iu  everything,  but 
those  tliut  are  of  divei'se  kiuils  iliiltr  iu  Br>t;tilii;  gni- 
vity,  ill  hiiriluess,  and  in  jU-JcibUUy.  as  iu  ui^^uess  and 
figure."— Moodo'tirU;  On  FossUg. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  be  persuaded, 
or  to  yield  to  argument,  persuasion,  or  circum- 
stances; facility  or  ductility  of  mind  or  dis- 
position. 

"  God^ipbiu  hftd  beeu  bred  a  mge  at  Whitehall,  and 
had  early  ;ic<iuireiJ  all  ihejlexibiUtu  imd  the  self-pos- 
sesstou  of  i«  veteiiuicourtier.' — J/ucauIa^.'  Hist.  Eng., 

Bex'-l-ble,  a.  [Fr.  JUxihh,  from  Lat.  jUxihi- 
lis,  hoxw  Jlexus,  ja.  i>ar.  oSjlecto  =  to  bemL] 

1.  Possible  to  be  bent ;  pliant,  easily  bent ; 
not  stiff  or  brittle. 

*'  Supple  and  jtexible  as  ludi^ui  .jane." 

tiiwper :  Hope.  602. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  arguments, 
persuasion,  or  circumstances ;  pliant,  tract- 
able, facile,  ductile ;  not  obstinate  or  mexor- 
able. 

"Seeing  him  of  &  uaXare /lexihle  and  weak.* 

Dnniel:  Cieil  IVari,  hk.  L 

3.  Manageable,  tractable. 

"  Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is  pat  tolMtaogbt, 
durint*  the  tender  .ir.-l  jlvxVAg  years  of  bia  liit.  it 
should  be  one  wlia  thinks  Lntiii  .ind  lauguage  the  least 
part  uf  trducatiou." — Locke:  On  £ducatwn- 

i.  That  may  be  adapted  or  accommodated 
to  any  purpose. 

"This  was  a  principle  more  flexible  to  their  pur- 
pose."—/Tope  ra. 

5.  Capable  of  being  moulded  into  different 
forms  or  styles ;  plastic :  as,  a  JUxibU  language. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  flexible, 
pliable,  pliantf  and  siijipU:  '^Flexible  is  used 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliable  in  the 
familiar  and  natui-al  sense  only  ;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only  :  what  can 
be  bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stii'k  is  flexible; 
what  can  be  bcut  its  wax,  or  folded  like  cioth, 
is  pWtble.  tSupple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a 
figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  pliability; 
what  can  be  bent  l>ackward  and  forw;ird,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  sup])le.  In  the  moral  applica- 
tion, flexible  is  indefinite  both  in  degree  and 
application  ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in  point 
of  degree :  whereas  pliant  supitoscs  a  great 
degree  of  piiahility ;  and  sitppUness,  a  great 
degree  of  pUaacy  or  pliability  :  it  applies  like- 
wise to  the  outward  actions,  to  the  temper, 
the  resolution,  or  the  prin<nples  ;  but  pliancy 
is  applied  to  tlie  primiples,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  princijiles ;  s»pp?pncs5 
to  the  outward  actions  and  behavinur  only. 
A  good-natnrf!d  man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and 


tlioughtless  man  is  pliant ;  a  parasite  in 
stipple.  Flexibility  is  opposed  to  firmness  ; 
pliaanj  to  steadiness  ;  sitppUness  to  rigidity." 

(Crabb:  Eti'J,  Synoji.) 

flexiblebiJiding,  s. 

Jiofikbind. :  A  book  sewn  on  bands  rained 
above  tlic  back  of  the  folded  sheets,  so  as  to 
allow  tliem  to  oj>en  more  freely.  The  aewiug- 
thread  passes  arouu'l  the  bauds. 

flexible -collodion,  s. 

Pliami. :  A  mixture  of  ti  fluid  ounces  of  col- 
lodion, 120  grains  of  Canada  balsam,  nnd  a 
fluid  drachm  of  castor-oil.  It  is  n  belter  pro- 
tective covering  for  the  skin  than  collodion, 
as  it  does  not  crack.     [Collodion.] 

flexible-coupling,  «,  A  form  of  coup- 
ling ust.'d  fur  con\f^ying  power  from  one  shaft 
to  another  wlicn  tbey  are  not  in  line,  it  is  a 
spiral  steel  band  attached  at  its  opi)osite  ends 
to  the  two  shafts  to  be  connected.  The 
diameter  of  the  spiral  is  lai^er  than  that  of 
the  shaft,  and  tl:e  attachment  consists  of  a 
cast-iron  cap. 

flexible-Shafting,  s. 

Mech. :  A  shaft  of  steel  so  tempered  as  to 
admit  of  its  l>eing  bent  to  a  sharp  curve,  re- 
taining, at  the  same  time,  its  ]K)wer  of  com- 
municating motion,  thus  obviating  the  use  r>f 
bevel  gear,  flexible  couplings,  or  universal 
joints. 

flexible  silver-ore,  s. 

Min. :  Tiie  same  as  «TKRNBERGiTE(q.v.). 

flex'-i-blc-neSS,  s.    [Eug.  fl€xible ;  -ness.J 

1.  The  (|ualiiy  of  l>eing  flexible,  or  jiossible 
to  be  bent ;  pliancy;  flexibility. 

"These  slender  aerial  bodies,  hy  nmaaa  o*  their 
fiezihicucst  and  wei^jht,  would  flag  or  curV—Boj/U: 
Works,  i.  12. 

2.  Readiness  or  willingness  to  yield  to  argu- 
ment, persuasion,  or  circumstances  ;  pliancy, 
tractableness,  ductility,  facility. 

"  The  Jlexibleneis  of  the  forint-r  part  of  a  man's  age, 
not  yet  grown  up  to  be  headstroug,  makes  it  more 
governable.'"- iocfce. 

flex'-i-blsr,  adv.  [Eng.  flexib{le);  -ly.]  In  a 
flexible,  pliant,  or  ductile  manner. 

fleX-i-COS'-tatC,  «.  [Lat.  _/ier7is=bent,  an<l 
costtL=a.  rib.j    Having  the  ribs  bent  or  carved, 

flex'-Qe,  a.  [Lat.  flexUis^  from  flexus,  pa.  par. 
of  flecto.] 

1,  Flexible  ;  pliant ;  easily  bent. 

"  f7eri?«  boughs,  descending  rfith  a  weight 
Of  le.-ify  spray.' 

W(^dni>ortA:  Exeummi,  bk.  vid. 

2.  Pliant;  flexible;  ivillingor  ready  to  yield 
to  persuasion  or  arguntent ;  tractable. 

*  flex-il'-o-quent,  a.  {IjA.  fl^xiloquus,  from 
flexus  =  \)eTAj  and  loqnens^  pr.  pai-.  of  ^)</«or  = 
to  speak.]    Ambiguous,  doubtful,  equivocal. 

flexion  (pron.  flec^-shun),  s.  [Lat.  flexio  =  a 
bending,  iuMwfiexus,  pa.  par.  otJUcto=to  bend.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  bending. 

"They  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  piwduced 
byflexiyn  almost  entirely  ui>on  the  mter%'ening  carti- 
la^es,"- /*ir?ej/;  Xtiiural  Theulogy.  ch.  Viii. 

2.  The  act  of  tiu-uing  in  any  direction. 

"  Pity  causeth  sometimes  tears,  and  a  fiexion  or  cast 
ol  the  eye  aside." — Uacon  :  A'atural  Histwry, 

3.  A  bend,  a  curve  ;  a  double  ;  a  pjirt  bent ; 
a  joint. 

•■  Of  a  sinuous  pipe  that  may  have  eome  taaxjiexiont, 

trial  Would  be  niiule. '—Bacon .'  Xatural  Uistt/ry. 

4.  Used  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  strophe 
(q.v.X 

"Sacadas  made  a  certain  jiexion  or  tone  called 
strophe. "—/•.  BotUind:  Plutarch,  p.  1,019. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Anai. :  That  motion  of  a  joint  which 
gives  the  distal  member  a  continually  decreas- 
ing angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximate  part> 

*2.  Gram.:  The  synthetical  change  of  the 
fonn  of  words,  as  by  declension,  comparison, 
or  conjugation ;  inflection. 

"The  dilTereut  coajugations  In  Greek  are  not  varied 
in  the  jU'xi"n.  but  otdy  iu  the  chiuacteiJsUck."- 
Bammond:  Works,  ii.''^. 

*  flex'-ive,  H.  [Lat.  flexus,  pa.  par.  of  flecto; 
Eug.  adj.  suff.  'ive.]    Bent ;  inclined. 

*  flex'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flexive;  -(y.l  With 
inclination. 

■'  His  he-art  was  alwa-ya  nfiTirctj/  inollneJ  to  what 
was  good.'— ^Vfter  .•  Abfl  li^diHvui,  i.  16S. 


flex'-or,  s.  ILatv,  ttfimflrxw.  pa,  par.  of  jlec(« 
=  to  bend.] 

Anat. :  A  general  name  for  the  mtucIeA 
which  act  in  j-nnlucing  flexion.  [Flexjon, 
\\.  l.J     It  is  opposed  to  ExTKNsOB  (q.v.). 

"  Flatterers,  who  tiivu  the  jUjutr  Dituck*  so  utron^ 
tliat  they  are  nlw&ys  Ix.wIhl'  nnd  crtugiiitc,  Uii^ht  Iu 
some  niea.-^iirt  l>e  L'im< Uil  i)y  txlL^  tied  aowt>  upon 
a  tree  by  the  back."— .Arfcuz/iMot 

flex'-u-ose,  a.  {IaU  fi>exvLotna.\  The  same  a« 
FLEx'tuts  (q.v.), 

fle3^-n-ofis.  a,      [Lilt,  fiexnosut,  from  /eru£ 
l>a.  jiar.  cif  y(t;c(o  =  to  bend  ;  ItaL  Jlesfuom.] 
■  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Winding,  bending;  full  of  turns  or  wind 

ings ;  not  straight. 

"The  motion  of  the  seri'^tit  lieing  flarwmi  and 
erooked," — Jtouulague :  liewtutc  Kttaye*.  pt  li.,  tr.  vL, 

2.  Wavering,  flickering,  unsteady. 

"The  rf<-ntoMj  burning  ol  flames  doth  »hew  the  alz 
bciiinuetn  to  be  unquiet,"— /furwii;  Natural  BitU/ry. 

XL  Hot. :  Bent  under  the  weight  of  the  ter- 
minal part,  but  capable  of  assuming  the 
natural  direction.  Baid  aUoofan  organ  which 
presents  alternate  curvatures  in  opp*»site  di- 
rections, or  zigzag.    (Bal/t/ur.) 

flex'-iire,  ».  [Lat.  =  a  bending;  from  fljtxus^ 
j)a.  par,  of  flecto  =  to  bend ;  Sp.  flexura ;  Ital, 
flessitra.l 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  l>endiDg;a  bending  or  curving. 

"  Answering 
With  the  French  time  in;fczurr  of  your  body." 
Ben  Jomon  :  The  tir»<i  U  an  Au.  iit  V 

(2)  Tlie  fonn  or  direction  in  which  anything 
is  l>ent. 

"  Contrary  is  the  flexure  of  the  Joints  ol  our  arms 
and  legs  to  that  of  quaJrupeda;  our  knees  bsnd  for- 
ward, wberen^  the  same  joint  of  their  bind  le^s  btaids 
bac  k  ward.  ■■— /?rtff . 

(:j)  A  part  bent  or  cur\-ed  ;  a  bend  ;  a  joint 

"  His  mighty  etrength  lies  in  his  able loina^ 
And  where  thefl^curv  of  his  navel  ioiuR. ' 

Sandys:  ParaiJhraiic  of  Job. 

2.  Fig-  :  Obsequious  or  senile  cringing. 

"  Think'srt  thon  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulftti^n  t 
Will  give  place  to^exi/reand  low  Ijends?" 

Shakeap. :  Bmry  ('.,  It.  L 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  [II  (1),  (2).] 

2.  Anat.  :  A  bending,  that  which  is  bent; 
thus  there  are  flexures  of  the  colon,  and 
cranial  jtexures. 

IT  (1)  Flexure  of  a  curve: 

Math:  The  bending  of  a  cun-e  towards  or 
from  a  straight  line. 

(2)  Point  of  contrary  flexure;  Point  of  in- 
flexion : 

Math.  :  In  the  analysis  of  curxed  lines,  that 
point  at  which  a  curve  ceases  to  be  concave 
and  becomes  convex,  or  the  reverse,  witii  re- 
spect to  a  given  straight  line  not  passing 
through  the  point. 

*  flex'-iired,  a.    [Eng.  flexur(e);  -ed.]    Bent, 

curved. 

■•  The  carven  curves  and  fltjoa-ed  trmceir  of  soft 
little  eara."—i7ucitm/jrc;  Christowclf,  ch.  xxiii.  llStll. 

fley  (ey  as  a),  s.    [Fley,  r.]    A  fright ;  terror^ 

alarm. 

fley  (ey  as  a)»  *  flei-€n,  *  fly,  v.t.&U  [Flat 

(2).  Fleg,  v.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 

•"The  bar'.'U3soand;^.the retreat. and caniepreBently 
hack  to  Turriff,  wljcre  they  took  meat  and  driuk  at 
their  pleasure,  and  fli/ed  Mr.  Thomas  Jil  itchell.  miuista 
at  Turriff  very  sore.'''— .VpaMi»?  .'  Trouhlee,  \.  ifO. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  take  fright;  to  be  fHght- 
ened  or  alarmed. 

flib'-ber-gib,  flib'-ber-gil^-ber,  s.  [Etym. 

doubtful.]    A  glib,  smooth-tongued  talker ;  a 
lying  knave. 

"  And  when  these  flatterers  and  flibhergibhe*,  ahall 
come  and  claw  you  by  the  tiack.  your  grace  may  answet 
them  thus."— irtfimer;  SermOTU.  fo.  .19. 

fli-biis'-tier,  s.    [Filibuster,  «.] 
fli-biis'-ter-ism,  s.    [FajBTOTERisM.] 

flic'-fiac,  s.    [Ft.]    a  repeated  noise  made  by 

blows. 

flich'-ter  (ch  guttural),  v.i.      [A  variant  of 
flicker  (q.v.).]     To  flutter  as  young  nestlings 
when  their  dam  approaches. 
"  Th"  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin'  stacber  thrp^ 
To  meet  their  da,d.  vV  jHchterhi'  noise  an*  glee 

Burns:  Cotter's  Saturday  .fight. 


f&te,  fat,  fSire,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  onite.  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


flick— flingr 
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flick  (2),  s.   [Anonomatopoetic  word.}   A  smart 
sudden  blow  or  stroke,  as  with  a  whip  ;  a  tlip. 

fliok.  v.t.    [Fuck  (2),  s.]    To  strike  smartly  ; 
to  flip  as  witli  a  whip. 

Iliok'-er.  *flik-er-eii»  •  flek-er-yn, 
•flyck-er,  v.i.     [A.ti.^flicerian.]    (Flackfu.J 

*  1.  To  (liitter  about  as  a  bird  hardly  able 
to  fly  ;  to  flap  the  wings. 

•■  But,  being  made  n  8wan. 
With  fluowy  feathers  In  the  ulr  Ui /ticker  he  began." 
Holding:  Ovid;  ifetamorpliosetviu 

*  2.  To  waver ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  hesitate ;  to 
be  uncertain. 

"This  biachop  fleckeriii  in  his  thoht." 

Metrical  J/omili^t,  p.  62. 

*  3.  To  kiss  or  fondle  with  a  woman. 

"  Ijtj/ckfr,  I  kisae  tfsyther. j"«  balie.'— Palsgrave. 

4.  To  bum  unsteadily,  as  a  candle  just 
going  out. 

••  The;(icfa?riHj7  fire-light" 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  1.  S. 

5.  To  be  unsteady  or  wavering  ;  to  die  out 
gradually. 

flick'-er,  ».    [Flickee,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flickering;  an  un- 
steady, flickering  light, 

2.  A  bird  of  the  woodpecker  family  {Ck)laptes 
aurattis)  common  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country. 

flick'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flicker,  v.] 
A.  &^B,  As  pr.  par.  &  pariioijt.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  The  state  of  burning  un- 
steadily ;  a  flicker. 

"  Even  as  a  flame,  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  ovinfiickeririfi." 

Bi/ron:  Cliilde  Harold.  UL  44. 

flick'-er-ing-l^,  adv.    [Enf^.  Jlickering  ;  •ly»} 
In  a  flickering  manner  ;  unsteadily. 

ftiok'-er-iXL6use»  s.     [Eng.  JUcker,  v.,  and 

moxs'*-.]     A  provincial  name  for  the  bat ;  a 
rtittermoiise.    [Flittermouse.] 

•  flidire,  *  fllg,  *  flygge,  a.     [Fledge,  a.] 
Fledged. 

•flidge,  v.t.    [Flidge,  a.]    To  become  fledged  ; 
to  gain  feathere. 

"They  every  day  build  their  nests,  every  A&yfiidgtr 
-^Greene. 

fli'-er,  fly'-er,  s.    [Eug.  Jiy,  v. ;  -er.] 
L  OrduuxTy  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  flies  or  flees ;  a  fugitive ; 
a  runaway. 

2.  Fig. :  Applied  to  a  horse  possessed  of 
great  speed,    (slang.) 

3.  Conoq.,U.S.*  (a)  a  fast  express  train;  (6) 
a  small,  ti-mporary  investment,  ae  in  stocks; 
(c)  any  transient  and  insignificant  enterprise. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Building: 

(1)  A  series  of  stairs  that  ascend  in  0U6  in- 
clined plane,  without  winding. 

(2)  A  straight  reach  of  stairs  ;  a  flight. 

2.  Machinery: 

(1)  That  part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being 
put  into  a  more  rapid  motion  than  the  other 
parts,  equalizes  and  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  rest,  as  in  a  jack. 

(2)  The  fan-wheel  on  the  vane  of  a  wind- 
mill cap  which  rotates  the  latter  as  the  wind 
veers.    [Cap.  J 

3.  rrint.  :  A  vibratory  rod  with  fingers 
which  take  tiie  sheet  of  paper  from  the  tapes 
and  carry  it  to  the  delivery-table,  the  sheet 
resting  flatly  against  the  flyer  fingers  by  the 
resistance  of  the  air.    [I^'ly.] 

4.  Spinning:  A  contrivance  with  arms 
which  revolves  round  the  Itobbin  in  the 
bobbin  and  fly  frame,  or  the  throstle-frame, 
which  machines  dmw  and  twist  the  sliver 
into  a  roving,  or  the  latter  into  yarn.  The 
liyer  fits  on  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  one 
arm  (in  the  bobbin  and  fly  frame)  is  made 
hollow  to  form  a  passage  for  the  yarn,  which 
enters  at  the  cup  above  the  top  of  the  spindle, 
and  after  a  turn  or  two  round  the  und  of  the 
arm  is  distributed  on  the  bobbin.  The  flyer 
rotates  with  the  sjiindle,  and  their  rotation 
gives  the  twist  to  the  yarn. 

flyer -lathe,  s. 

IVeaving :  A  lay,  lath,  or  batten  for  beating 


uj)  the  weft  iuto  the  shed,  compacting  It. 
Spnritically,  it  may  mean  a  suspended  lathe, 
as  distinguished  from  the  batten  in  a  frame 
joumaled  below. 

flight  Ufh  silent),  •  fllht,  ■  fllgt,  •  fluht, 
'  flygnt,  s.  [A.S.  Jlyht,  from  Jlyge  =  flight. 
from;/j>wn  =  to  fly;  Put.  vlugt;  Sw.fiygl ; 
D&n.Jliigt.) 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  The  act  or  jiower  of  flying,  or  moving 
through  the  air  by  means  of  wings. 

"God  tAgte  fuel  on  WRlk<'iie  hisjliffT" 

Genctii  A  ExoduM.  161. 

2.  Passage  through  the  air. 

"  She  headloug  urged  her  flight. 
And  shot  like  Ughtuiug  from  OTymima  height." 
Po/je  :  ffomer ;  Iliad  iv.  90. 

3.  The  act  of  flying  or  ruiming  away  ;  a  flee- 
ing from  existing  or  expected  danger  or  evil. 

"  Me  would'nt  thou  move  to  base  iiigIi)rioiiB;fi<7ftf  f " 
Pupc  :  Homer;  Iliad  v.  8U. 

4.  A  hasty  or  secret  departure. 

"  I  like  not  \,\i'iBfiight  of  Edward's." 

^hffkexp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  Iv.  6. 

5.  A  flock  or  number  of  tilings  passing 
through  the  air  in  company. 

"  AJiigfit  of  lowla  scattered  by  winds.** 

.^hakesp.  :  7'Uus  A7tdroniciit,v.i. 

*  6.  A  volley,  a  discharge. 

"Above  an  hundred  arrows  discharged  on  my  Itft 
hnml,  pricked  me  like  so  many  needles;  and  besides 
thi-y  shot  Miother  flight  into  the  Bir,  as  we  do  borolia.' 
—Swlfc:  Oulliver's  Travel*. 

*  7,  The  space  passed  over  in  flying. 

8.  A  soaring  of  the  imagination;  a  mount- 
ing ;  lofty  elevation,  excursion,  or  sally. 

"  So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours  and  indulge  herjti^htt.^ 

Roicomnion  :  Essay  on  Translated  Verie. 

9.  An  extravagant  pitch  ;  excess  ;  extreme. 

"  It  ia  not  only  the  utmost  pitch  of  impiety,  but 
the  hi^he^t  fiiglit  of  folly  to  deride  these  tbinua."— 
Tillotscin, 

*  10.  A  long  and  light  arrow  used  in  shoot- 
ing row7'5—le.,  uncertiiin  lengths. 

'■  o  yea.  here  he  all  sorts,  jlighls.  rovers,  and  butt- 
shiif  tfi."-  [Sen  Jonton  :  Cynthia's  Revels,  v.  10. 

*  11.  The  sport  of  shooting  with  such  an 
arrow  as  is  described  in  10. 

■'  He  .  .  .  clijilleiiged  Cupid  at  the  tlight." 

Shukt-siJ.  :  Jliich  Ado  About  Nothing,  i.  1. 

12.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats. 
U,  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  A  series  of  parallel  steps  proceed- 
ing in  one  direction  without  turning.  In  dog- 
legged  stairs,  the  lower  is  the  leading  flight, 
the  upper  the  returning  flight. 

"After  descending  a.  flight  of  Btairs."— Bur*« .■  Sub. 
Hme  i  lieauli/ul.  pt.  iv.,  s.  17. 

2.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  slope  or  inclination  of  the  arm  of  a 
crane  or  of  a  cat-head. 

(2)  A  spiral  wing  or  vane  on  a  shaft,  acting 
as  a  propeller  or  conveyer. 

flight  -  performing,  o.  Moving  with 
great  rapidity. 

"  He,  too.  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  mau.  the  flight-pi^r/orming  horse." 
Cowper:  Task.vi.  426. 

*  flight-shot,  s.  The  distance  to  which 
an  arrow  can  be  shot ;  a  bowshot. 

"After  proceeding  the  simce  of  ?.fiight-thot." — Back- 
tuyt:  Voyages.Syoi.  ii,  pt.  t.  p.  208. 

*  flight-swiftness,  s.    Rapidity  of  flight. 

*  flight  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [Flight,  s.\  To  put 
to  flight ;  to  drive  away  ;  to  cause  to  fly. 

"Whence  the  wild  Imre  came  of  a  sudden  that 
flighted  huT.'—Xorth  ;  Plutarch,  p.  2-15. 

flight'-er  (gh  silent),  s.     [Eug.  Jlight ;  -er.] 
Brewing  :  A  horizontal  vaue,  revolving  over 
the  smfai^e  of  woi-t  in  a  cooler,  to  produce  a 
circular  current  in  the  liquor, 

flight'-i-l3^  (gh  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  flighty  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flighty,  capricious,  or  wild  manner. 

flight' -i-ness  {gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  flighty: 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fliglity 
or  capricious  ;  extreme  volatility. 

"  A  hnegard.  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  of  ^i.'7'i'»- 
ttcMandoi  Bhrewdness."— ifacait^aj/.  .ffw?.  Eng..  cii.  li. 

%  For  the  diff'erence  betwcen/t(;/[riae55  and 
lightness,  see  Lightness. 

flight'-y'  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  flight;  -y.J 
•  1.  Fleeting,  swift. 

"  The  tU'jhty  puriwae  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deeii  go  with  it." 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth.  Iv.  I. 


2.  Capricious,  volatile ;  Indulging  fn  flight* 

of  iiiia;^'ination  or  fancy  ;  wild,  tickle. 

flim'-flam,  «.  [A  reduplication  of  flam 
tq.v.).)     A  trick,  a  freak. 

^  Flimflam  game :  A  colloquial  term  for  a 
common  Mwiudler's  trick  of  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  or  confusinK  one  who  in  changing 
money  bo  ihat  hi>  will  give  the  trickster  more 
than  the  correct  amount. 

flim^'-i-ly,  'idv.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ly.}  In  s. 
fliniHy,  weak,  or  superlicial  niauner. 

flims'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flimsy;  -ness.}  Thf 
quality  or  state  of  being  flimsy;  weakness, 
su]>LTticiality  ;  want  of  substance  or  solidity. 

films' -y,  a.  &  s.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin. 
Perhaps  connected  with  Wei.  i??/»m  =  sluggish, 
spiritless,  flimsy;  or  with  limp,  a.  (q.v.).] 

A,  --15  adjective : 

1.  Thin,  Blight,  without  strength  or  solidity ; 
unsubstantial. 

"  Thvse  flimsi/  wehs,  that  break  as  soon  as  wrought. 
Attain  not  to  the  dignity  of  tliought." 

C'oipper:  /ietiremcnt.  ^39. 

2.  Mean,  spiritless,  dull,  without  force. 

"  Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  ffimty  lines." 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Satires,  94. 

3.  Wanting  in  force  or  reason  ;  unsubstan- 
tial, not  plausible  ;  weak,  poor  ;  as,  a  flimsy 
excuse. 

B.  ^5  suhslantive : 

1.  A  thin  sort  of  paper  used  for  making 
several  copies  of  a  document. 

2.  A  bank-note,  from  its  being  made  of  thin 
paper.    (Slang.) 

flingh  (1),  v.t.    [Flense.] 

flinch  (2),  v.i.  TA  nasalized  form  of  Mid.  Eng. 
/ecc/ien=  to  flinch,  to  waver,  from  Vr.  fl^chir 
=  to  bend,  from  Lat.  fl^cto.  It  is  probable 
that  the  form  of  the  word  was  influenced  by 
that  of  bknch,  used  in  the  same  sense.  (Skeat.)} 
1.  To  shrink  from  any  tmdertaking  orsuff"er- 
ing  ;  to  withdraw  from  any  pain  or  danger  ; 
to  wince,  to  give  way. 

"Ho  has  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has  assured  me 
that  he  will  not  flinch."— Macaulay  :  Eist.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  To  come  short,  to  fail ;  not  to  stand 
the  test. 

"  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  wh.it  I  apoke,  unpitied  let  me  die." 
Shakesp. .  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well,  U.  1. 

flinQh'-«r,  s.  [Eng.  flinch;  -er.]  One  who 
flinches  or  shrinks  from  any  undertaking  or 
suffering. 

"  You  shall  not  find  ms  fiinchert." 

Meaum.  i  FUt. :  Bloody  Brother.  L  L 

flingh'-ing,  pr.  jwr.,  o.,  &  s.     [Flinch  (2).  v.\ 
A,&'B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlte  verb). 

C.  As  sii6s«. :  The  act  of  shrinking  from 
any  undertaking  or  danger. 

"  This ^iHcfti«7  of  the  captain,  just  on  the  eve  of  » 
perilous  campaign,  naturally  disheartened  the  whole 
army."— J/ac«it/ai/.-  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

flingh'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  flinching;  -ly.] 
In  a  flinching,  shrinking,  or  cowardly  manner. 

*  flin'-der  (1),  s.    [Dut.  vlinder  —  a.  butterfly.) 

A  niotli. 

"  Zuo  long  ullghth  the  flindre  iaboute  the  (audi* 
thet  hi  beTuth."—Ayenbtle,  p.  206, 

flin'-der  (2).  s.  [Ger.  flinter,  flinder  =  a  small 
piece  of  shining  metal,  a  spangle  ;  Dut.  flenter 
=  a  broken  piece.]    A  fragmeut,  a  small  piece. 

tflin'-der-moiise,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
flicker  or  fluttermouse  (?)  (q.v.).]     A  bat 

flin-der'-si-a,  s.  [Named  after  Captain  31. 
Flinders,  R.S.,  who  explored  the  coast  of 
New  Holland  ;  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  the  great 
botanist,  being  naturalist  to  the  expedition.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cedrelaceae,  tribe  Cedreleje. 
A  fine  tree  growing  iu  Australia  and  the  Mo- 
luccas, with  wood  little  inferior  to  that  of 
maltoi,'any.  The  fruit,  which  is  thickly 
covered  outside  with  sharp  pointed  tubercles, 
is  used  by  natives  of  the  Moluccas  for  raspa 
to  prepare  roots  for  food. 

fling,  "fleng,  "flyng  (pa.  t.  *flang.  *fl^ng, 
flung),  v.i.  &  t.  [Sw.  flxinga  ~  to  use  violent 
artiun  ;  O.  Sw.  flcnga  -  to  strike,  to  beat; 
Dan.  flcnge.  —  to  shish.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  rush  violently. 


bSil,  b6^:  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  -fc 
-«lan.  -tian  =  shau.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shun';  -tion,  -f  ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shua.    -We,  -die,  itc.  =  b^  d^ 
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2.  To  flounce;  to  kick  about;  to  use  violent 

action. 

"  Duncan's  burees, 
Tnmetl  wild  in  nature,  bruke  tLelr  ttalis,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience." 

a/iak€tp.  :  Macbeth.  IL  i. 

*  3.  To  mjike  a  stroke. 

"  He  fianff  at  him  fuersly  with  a  fyne  sworde." 
liestruction  qf  Troy.  6,2&a 

*  4.  To  dance,  to  caper  about. 

"To  hnve  been  exerclalt  \n  JUnginq  n\<t>an  a  dure, 
and   In  the  rest  that  thniruf  followvs.  tln^ii   to   \\i\v» 
bene  nurischid  in  the  cuiniiany  of  the  godly.  »nd  fzer- 
ciaed  in  vertew."— A'noi.'  Bitt.,  p.  'Mb. 
B>.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  cast  or  throw  from  the  hand  ;  to  hurl. 

"  Then  dartea  we  gan  tnflinff." 
T^irlmndtie :  Amnceriti  OUif^ayte  qf  WU. 

2.  Tn  emit  or  send  out  witli  violence. 

3.  To  emit,  to  cast  out.  to  scatter,  to  shed. 

•■  Like  an  Instrument  that  jtlngt 
Its  music  on  another's  strings." 

LongiMlow :  Occult  at  ion  of  Orion. 

L  To  let  fall. 

"  Whose  lonely  columns  stand  sublirae. 
FliJtffiitg  their  shadows  from  on  high." 

Moore:  Paraiiiie  A  the  Peri. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  to  force. 

"A  heap  of  rocks,  falling,  would  expel  the  waters 
out  of  their  places  with  such  a  violence  as  to  Jtitiff 
them  among  the  highest  clouds."— flurncf  /  Theory  of 
the  Earth. 

*  6.  To  cast,  to  attach,  to  throw. 

"  I  know  tliy  generous  temper : 
FthiQ  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  OD  it. 
It  straight  takeii  fire.  "  Addison  :  Cato. 

*  7.  To  baffle  ;  to  deceive,  in  whatever  way. 
8.  To  jilt ;  to  renounce  as  the  object  of  love. 

**  Wi^e  heads  have  lang  been  kend  to  curb  the  tongue; 
Had  I  that  maxim  kept  I'd  ne'er  been  jtung." 

3/orison  •  Poems,  p.  162. 

^  (1)  To  fling  about :  To  scatter  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

(2)  To  fling  away :  To  discard,  to  reject,  to 
get  rid  of. 

*'  Cromwell.  I  charge  thee /ting  aicay  ambition  ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels." 

Shaketp. :  Benry  VJII..  iiL  2. 

(3)  To  fling  down: 

(o)  To  east  or  throw  down  upon  the  ground. 
(6)  To  throw  to  tlie  ground  ;  to  overtiuii. 
(c)  To  demolish,  to  ruin. 

"These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  tbat^tbey 
overturn  and  fiing  down  some  of  those  which  were 
before  standing."— (Voorfward, 

*  (4)  To  fling  off:  To  baffle  in  the  chase  ;  to 
defeat. 

"  These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase 
to  be^iin^q^by  any  false  steps  or  doubles." — Additon: 
Spectator. 

(5)  To  fling  open  :  To  throw  open  suddenly 
Or  violently, 

"The  knight,  seeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  bo 
small  compass,  ordered  all  the  apartments  to  be  flung 
open" — Additon  :  Spectator. 

(6)  Toflingout:  To  utter  hastily  or  violently- 

*  (7)  To  fling  -up  :  To  throw  up  ;  to  abandon  ; 
as,  To  fling  up  a  design. 

(8)  To  fling  tip  one's  head :  To  toss  the  head, 
as  in  contempt  or  anger. 

0Sng,  s.     [Fling,  v.] 

1.  A  cast  or  throw  from  the  band. 

2.  A  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

"They  had  B./ting  at  me."     Mayne:  Cify  Match,  IIL  2. 

3.  Entire  freedom  of  action ;  unrestrained 
enjoyment. 

4.  A  kind  of  dance,  requiring  great  exertion 
of  the  limbs, 

"We  saw  the  Highlanders  dancing  the  ^iny  to  the 
music  of  the  bagpij*  in  the  open  street."— NeUl: 
Tour,  p.  L  a. 

*  fling-dnst,  s.  A  woman  of  low  character ; 
a  street-walker  ;  a  prostitute. 

fi^g'-er,  s.    [Eng. /iiig;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  flings,  casts,  or  throws. 

2.  One  who  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers. 

*  3.  A  dancer. 

"  That's  &a  muckle  as  to  say  that  I  suld  hae  minded 
you  was  a  jlinger  and  a  fiddler  yourself.  Master  Uor- 
daiint"— Scort.'  Pirate,  ch.  ix. 

IBngr'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  k  s.    [Fling,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  .-Is  subst. :  The  act  of  casting,  throwing, 

or  liurliug  ;  a  throwing  about. 

"They  keepe  such  a  flinfiing  of  themaelvea" — P. 
BoUaitd  :  Ammianut  ilarceUinui,  p.  £1T. 

flinglng-tree.  s. 

1.  A  piece  of  timber  hung  by  way  of  parti- 
tion between  two  horses  in  a  stable. 


2.  A  flail. 

"  The  thrcabi-r'B  ■wt^ry  flingin'-tre« 
The  lee-laiig  day  had  tired  me." 

/iarru  :  The  VitUm. 

flint,  s.  [A-S.  flint  ~  a  rock  ;  cogu.  with  Dan. 
flint;  &vi.  flinta;  Gr.  ir\iv$o<!  (plinthos)  =  a. 
brick.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Gen.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 

(1)  Spec. :  A  piece  of  the  mineral  described 
under  II.  1  ;  used  before  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion caps  tu  strike  fire  with  steel  in  the  lock 
of  a  musket. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  extremely  hard  ;  extreme 
hardness. 

"Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault." 

Hhakttp. :  Antony  A  CUopatra,  Iv.  9. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  A  crypto-crystalline  variety  of 
quartz.  It  is  usually  grey,  smoke-brown,  or 
brownish  black.  If  derived,  as  it  mostly  is. 
from  the  cretaceous  formation,  the  wliite  of 
the  chalk  is  still  seen  on  its  external  surface. 
Lustre  subvitreous  ;  fracture  conchoidal,  leav- 
ing a  cutting  edge. 

2.  Geol.  &  ValtFont.  :  Most  of  the  flints 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  ex- 
isting in  tertiary  or  more  recent  sedimentary 
deposits,  came  originally  from  the  cretafeou.s 
rocks,  one  division  of  which  is  termed  Upper 
White  Chalk  with  flints,  this  being  distin- 
guished from  the  Lower  White  Chalk  without 
flints.  Next  to  the  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe 
limestone  [Faxoe,  Maestricht],  the  chalk 
with  flints  constitutes  the  highest  or  newest 
layer  yet  discovered  of  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  flints  are  in  interstratitied  layers  a  few 
inches  thick,  these  being  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, but  more  frequently  in  separate 
nodules.  They  refur  at  intervals  from  each 
other  of  'about  four  feet.  They  are  thus 
formed  :  Small  plants  and  animals  when  de- 
composing, draw  to  themselves  the  silica  of 
the  sea  [Silica],  and  form  concretions  around 
them  of  inorganic  flint.  The  organic  portion 
of  flint  pebbles  consists  of  diatoms,  seaweeds 
of  low  organization,  the  minute  infusorial 
animals  called  polycistina,  the  spicules  of 
sponges,  with  echinoderms,  &c.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  in  agat«  and  chalk. 

B.  As  adj.:  Made  or  composed  of  flints,  or 
in  any  way  pertaining  to  flints. 

"  Kough  flint  walls  are  decked  with  shells  and  ores." 
Scott :  Bpittie  i.  ;  The  Garden. 

(1)  Liquor  of  flints : 

Chem. :  A  solution  of  flint  in  potassic  hydrate. 

(2)  To  skin  a  flint:  To  descend  to  any  false 
economy  or  meanness  to  make  a  trifle  of 
money. 

flint-edged,  a. 

1.  Lit.  :  Formed  entirely  of  or  edged  with 
flint. 

"Take  this,  and  lay  your  flint-edged  weapon  by." 
Dryden :  Indian  Emperor,  lii.  8. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  an  exceedingly  hard  edge. 

flint-flake,  s. 

Geo}.  £  Arch/Eol.  (Generally  pi.):  The  name 
given  by  Mr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,  to  one  class  of 
flint  implements  made  by  man  in  the  Stone 
Age.  They  are  flat  pieces  of  flint  broken  off 
artificially.  The  larger  ones  were  intended 
apparently  for  knives,  and  the  smaller  ones 
for  arrow-heads.    [Flake,  Flint-implements.] 

"My  quest"  [in  the  Langley  cutting,  near  West 
Draytuu  station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway]  "  was 
for  relics  of  primaeval  man.  andji  was  rewarded 
by  finding  not  only  several  jtint-rtaket,  but  the  butt 
end  of  a  massive  implement  broken  in  paleolithic 
times."—  H'orthington  O.  Smith,  in  Nature.  July  27, 1882. 

flint-glass,  s.    [Flintglass.] 

*  flint -heart,     *  flint-hearted,    a. 

Having  an  exceedingly  hard  or  cruel  heait ; 
hard-hearted. 

"  Oh  pity,  *gan  she  cry.  fiint-hearted  boy." 

Shaketp.:  Venut  A  AdtiniM.H. 

flint-implements,  s.pl. 

Geol.  £  ArchceoL:  A  generic  term  used  for  any 
implements  of  flint  obtained  from  pleistocene 
or  more  recent  deposits,  each  being  afterwards 
named  more  specifically  as  its  exact  nature 
becomes  understood.  Mr.  Evans,  F.R.S.,  &c., 
divides  the  implements  into  three  classes— 
spear-heads,  oval  or  alraoud -shaped  flint  imple- 
ments, and  flint-flakes  (q. v.).     Such  relics  of 


early  man  had  been  found  with  tlie  bones  of 
an  elejihant,  in  1715,  in  the  gravel  of  London. 
Similar  remains  were  exhumed  at  Iloxne,  near 
Diss,  in  1797,  by  Mr.  .lohii  Frere,  who  described 
theui  in  a  paper  read  in  IbOl  l>eforfc  the  Society 
of  AiiticpiarieH.  About  a.d.  183a  or  18^4,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  MeEnery,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
discovered  similar  ones  in  Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 
quay, of  which  lie  was  the  first  scientific  ex- 
plorer, and  br.  Schmerling  others  in  the 
Engis,  the  Engihoul,  and  rither  caves  near 
Liege,  iu  Belgium.  From!about  a.d.  1841,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  of  Abbeville,  collected 
flint  implements  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
pulilishing  the  result  in  UiHAntiquitesCeUiques, 
in  1S47.  He  asserted  the  antiquity  of  the 
imiilenieuts  whicli  McEnery  had  suspected 
and  Schmerling  maint^iined.  No  attention 
was  paid  U)  his  views  till  18&8.  when  Dr.  Fal- 
coner visited  him  at  Abbeville,  just  after  he 
had  become  satisfied  that  similar  relics  which 
he  had  examined  in  connection  with  the  scien- 
tific exploration  of  Brixham  Cave,  in  Devon- 
shire, carried  back  the  antiquity  of  man  to  a 
period  when  the  Hyfxna  speltm,  the  Elephat 
primigenius,  the  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  &c-, 
inhabited  Britain.  Mr.  Prestwieh.  with  Mr. 
John  Evans,  in  June,  1858,  and  the  former 
naturalist  again  with  Mr.  Flower,  in  1859, 
examined  the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  views  of  Perthes  the  assent  of 
the  scientific  world.  These  discoveries  of  flint 
impK-meuts  in  Europe  instigated  research  iu 
the  United  Slates,  in  which  great  numbers 
of  them  have  been  found,  very  many  being 
of  modern  Indian  manufacture,  other*  being 
a^icribable  to  the  Mound  Builders,  while  some 
have  been  exhumed  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Many  museum 
collections  of  tbem  exist.  Of  the  flint  imple- 
ments the  older  are  simply  chipped,  the  later 
have  been  carefully  polished.  The  former 
belong  to  what  is  known  as  the  Palieolithic  or 
Old  Stone  Age,  the  latter  to  the  Neolithic  or 
New  Stone  Age.  Their  age  is  indicated  not 
only  by  their  character,  but  by  their  situation, 
the  palieolithic  implements  being  found  under 
conditions  which  indicate  a  verj'  remote  period 
for  their  formation.  The  imi;lemente  from  the 
Somme  are  of  the  older  kind,  and  are  believed 
by  most  scientists  to  have  been  buried  many 
thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  tbousands,  of 
years  ago.  Some  writers  believe  that  man 
began  at  a  very  early  period  in  a  more  ape-like 
form  than  is  found  in  any  existing  mau. 

flint-lock,  5.  The  old-fashioned  lock  for 
firearms,  iu  which  the  cock  held  a  piece  of 
flint,  and  came  glancing  down  upou  the  steel 
cap  of  the  pan  which  contained  the  priming. 
Flint-locks  were  invented  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth centurj',  and  gradually  superseded  the 
match-lock.  Pyrites  or  marcasite  was  also  used. 

flint-mill,  s. 

1.  Pottery :  A  mill  in  which  burnt  flints, 
having  been  previously  stamped  to  redace 
them  below  a  certain  size,  are  ground  to 
powder  for  mixing  with  clay  to  form  slip  for 
porcelain.  The  flint-mill  is  a  strong  circular 
pan  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 
bottom  of  quartz  or  felspar  blocks,  and  a 
runner  or  runners  of  hard  siliceous  stone, 
called  chert,  lime  in  any  form  being  inadmis- 
sible, as  it  forms  a  flux  for  the  other  material 
which  would  vitrify  in  the  seggars  or  become 
blistered  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

2.  MiJiing :  A  mode  formerly  adopted  for 
lighting  mines,  in  which  flints  studded  on  the 
surface  of  a  wheel  were  made  to  strike  against 
a  steel,  and  give  a  quick  succession  of  sparks 
to  light  the  miner  at  his  work.  Sparks  wiU 
not  inflame  the  fire-damp. 

fllnt-rope,  s. 

Zool,  :  A  popular  name  for  the  stem  of  th« 
sponge  called  Hyalonema  ."^ieboldii. 

flint-stone,  s.  a  stone  composed  of  flint 
or  as  hard  as  that  mineral. 

"  And  the  earth  becomes  as  flint-ttone.' 

Longfellotc:  Song  <tf  f  tatooEfto,  XXL 

flint-ware,  s. 

Pottery:  A  superior  kind  of  earthenware 
into  whose  composition  ground  flint  largely 
enters.     [Porcelain.  J 

flint-worker,  s. 

Anthropology : 

I,  A  term  ajiplied  to  those  men  of  the  palae(K 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt; 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd,  son  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sd.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


flintglass— flitch 
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Uthic  period,  wlio  fashioned  the  flint  imple- 
ments found  in  the  drift. 

"Such  ail  openitlon  would  be  called  Into  use  in 
many  operatloua  of  the  old  ftint-workert."—Wition: 
PrehUtoric  Man,  ch.  iii. 

2.  A  man  of  any  savage  race  that  li.is  not 
yet  i^merged  from  tlie  Stone  period  and  attained 
a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals. 

"Certain  cloasea  of  luiplements  common  to  all  the 
Stone  periods  ol  which  we  have  any  trace,  iroiu  tlie 

falieolithiu  era  of  ttie  drift  Hnit  cave  men  to  that  of 
he  jtint -worker  I  among  s&vaRe  triljos  of  our  own  day.* 
~WiUon:  Prehistoric  Man,  en.  Iii. 

■int'-glass,  s.  [Eng.  flint,  and  glass.]  A 
spfcies  of  glass  made  of  white  sand,  52  ;  car- 
lionate  of  potasli,  14 ;  oxide  of  lead,  33  ;  alu- 
mina, 1  ;  with  metallic  additions  to  neutralize 
colour.  Pure  white  sand  free  from  oxide  of 
iron  is  required  for  flint-glass,  as  iron  imparts 
a  green  colour.  The  articles  are  made  by  the 
agency  of  the  blow-pi])e,  or  ponty,  the  mould 
and  I'ress,  and  frequently  by  a  combination 
of  blowing  and  pressing.  The  silica  for  its 
manufacture  was  formerly  derived  from  pul- 
verised flints,  and  hence  its  name.  The  pres- 
ence of  lead  gives  it  a  peculiar  property  of 
refracting  light,  which  causes  it  to  be  used 
for  lenses,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  parts  in 
achromatic  compound  lenses.  Flintglass  fuses 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  glass, 
such  as  crown,  plate,  or  window  glass.  It 
has  also  less  colour,  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
alkali  potash,  instead  of  soda,  the  latter  im- 
parting a  greenish  tinge  to  glass.  Flintglass 
is  softer  tlian  some  other  varieties,  and  is 
the  kind  which  is  cut.  It  is  much  used  for 
tumblers  and  other  drinking- vessels,  fine 
table-ware,  and  bottles,  and  various  articles 
of  decorative  furniture  and  fittings. 

flint'-i-neS8.  Is.  [En^.  flinty ;  -iiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flinty  •  hard-hearted- 
ness,  cruelty. 

flint'-y.  0.    {Eng.  flint:  -y.) 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Consisting  or  composed  of  flint ;  of  the 
nature  of  tlint. 

2.  Containing  or  abounding  in  flint-stones. 

"  Ab  up  the  Jtints/  path  they  etr^ued 
Sudaen  hi3  steed  the  le:uicr  reined." 

ScoU  :  Lady  of  the  Lake.  v.  19, 

II.  Fig. :  Hard  like  flint ;  hard-heai-ted, 
cniel,  inexorable,  pitiless. 

"The  flinty  heart  and  gripiug  band  of  base  self- 
Interest.  -—Burke  :  Thoughts  &  Hetaits  on  Scarcity. 

flinty-slate,  t  flinty-rock,  s. 

Fetrol. :  Siliceous  schist.  A  hard,  slaty, 
metaraorphic  rock  ;  grey,  bluish  grey,  or  red, 
of  dull  or  glimmering  lustre,  and  translucent 
on  the  edges.  It  contains  about  75  per  cmt. 
of  silica,  the  remaining  25  being  lime,  magnesia, 
and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  more  or  less  translu- 
cent, and  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into 
clay  slate,  with  which  it  is  often  intimately 
connected.     [Basanite,  Lydian  stone. J 

flip,  v.L     [An  attenuated  form  of  flap  (q.  v.).] 

1.  To  flick. 

2.  To  jerk,  to  throw  with  a  jerk. 

"Doe  'twlitt  their  fingers  jtip  their  vbeirv  Btonei." 
Browne :  Britannia's  Pastorats,  bk.  ii.,  a  S> 

flip  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  same  as 
Ego-flip  (q.  v.). 

flip  (2\  s.  [Elip,  v.]  a  smart  blow,  as  with 
a  whip  ;  a  flick. 

flip-flap,  s.,  a.,&  adv. 

A.  As  suhst.  :  The  noise  of  the  repeated 
stroke  of  something  broad  and  loose  ;  the 
noise  made  by  anjrthing  flapping  about. 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  a  flapping  noise. 

C.  As  adv.  :  With  a  flapping  noise. 

flip' -dog,  3.  [Eng.  flip  (1),  and  dog.]  An  iron 
used,  when  heated,  to  warm  egg-flip. 

*fllpe,  v.t.     [Etym.  doubtful;  perhaps  from 

;lap(q.v.).] 

1.  To  ruffle  the  skin. 

2.  To  pull  off  anything,  as  a  stocking,  by 
turning  it  inside  out. 

*  fllpe,  s.  [Flipe,  v.]  a  fold,  a  lap,  the  brim 
of  a  hat. 

flip'-pan-9i^,  s.  [Eng.  flippan{t);  -ej/.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  pertness, 
sauciness,  inconsiderate  volubility. 

"Thiafltpvancr/  of  language  proves  nothing  but  the 

fiftssiou  of  tne  men  who  nave  indulged  tbemselvea  in 
i."—Burd  :  tVorks,  vol.  v.,  bct.  T. 


flip'-pant.  a.  &s.  [U-ttl.flfiirif  =  to  babble,  to 
jirattle  ;  fleipr  =  babble,  tattle.] 

A.  As  ttdjective: 

*  1.  Fluent,  eloquent,  speaking  with  fluency 
or  ease;  talkative. 

"A  uiosijtippant  tongue  she  hwl." 

Chapynan:  AU  Foots,  v.  1. 

2.  Thoughtless ;  carelessly  or  heedlessly 
pert ;  petulant,  inconsiderate. 

"A  mean  a.iv\  fiippitnt  Jargon  which  then  paaaed  for 
wit  in  the  green  rooui  and  the  taveni,"— J/acdu/ay  ■ 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  Iii. 

B.  As.  s^ibst. :  A  flippant  person. 

"Thajiippant  \nil  himself  to  Hchool." 

7enni/son  :  In  Metnoriam,  cix. 

flip'-pant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  fli^jpant  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  flippant  manner  ;  with  thoughtless  or  heed- 
less volubility. 

flip'-pant-ness,  5.  [Eng.  flip})ant;  -ness.] 
The  (Quality  or  state  of  being  flippant ;  flip- 
pancy ;  volubility  of  tongue. 

*flire,  *flyre,  v.t.    [Fleer.] 

1.  To  gibe,  to  mock. 

"  In  come  twnffyrand  fulls  with  R  fond  fair. 
The  tuuuheit.  and  the  gukkit  gowk,  and  yede  hiddle 
giduie."  Houlate.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  leer. 

3.  To  look  surly. 

flip'-per,  s.     [An  attenuated  form  ot flapper.] 

1.  The  broad  fin  of  a  fish  ;  the  arm  of  a  seal ; 
the  paddle  of  a  sea-tui  tie. 

2.  The  hand.     {Slang.) 

flirt,  *flnrt,  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.;2«ar(f  =  a  foolish 
thing  ;  fleardian  =  to  trifle.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  jeer ;  to  gibe  at  one  ;  to  speak  jeer- 
ingly  or  contemptuously. 

'  Such  aflitrting  wit  and  li 
forth  :  Examen. 

*  2.  To  be  perpetually  running  about ;  to  be 
unsteady,  inconstant,  or  fickle. 

"  He  picks  the  grain  that  suits  him  best, 
Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest" 

Covfjyer :  Death  of  Damon,    (Trans.) 

3.  To  play  the  coquette;  to  coquet;  to  act 
as  a  flirt. 

B*  Transitive . 

*  1.  To  jeer  or  gibe  at ;  to  scoff,  to  mock. 

'"I  am  ashamed.  I  am  scorned.  lam^urffrf." 

Bcaum.  &  Flet. :   Wild  Gouse  Chase,  il.  1. 

2.  To  throw  with  a  quick,  elastic  motion 
or  jerk  ;  to  fling. 

3.  To  move  rapidly  about  with  short  quick 
movements  or  jerks. 

"The flirted  fan,  the  bridle,  and  the  toss.* 

Cowper  :  Bopf,  841. 

flirt,  '^flurt,  s.  &a.    [Flirt,  v.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk  ;  a  sudden 
throw  or  cast. 

"The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan.  in 
which  are  comprehended  several  little /(irts  and  vibra- 
tions."— AddlKon:  Spectator,  No,  103. 

*  2.  A  gibe,  a  jeer,  a  sneer  ;  a  contemptuous 
remark. 

"  One  fiurt  at  him.  and  then  I  am  for  the  voyage." 
Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  Pilgrim,  ill  1. 

•3.  A  low  woman,  a  drab. 

"  For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  nought,  a  peevish 
drunken ^Mrf,  a  waspiah  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece, 
a  fool,  as  soon  as  the  nuiBC?" — Burton:  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  pt.  i.,  S  2. 

3.  A  coquette;  one  who  flirts  or  coquets. 
(Rarely  applied  to  a  male.) 

"  Ye  belles,  and  ye  flirts,  and  ye  pert  little  things." 
Whitehead  :  Hong  for  Itanelagh. 

*  B.  Asadj. :  Flirting  ;  coquetting ;  of  hght 
or  loose  behaviour. 

flir-ta'-tion,  s.    [Eng.^ir(;  -atlon.\ 

'^  1.  A  quick  elastic  motion  or  jerk  ;  a  flirt. 

2.  Coquetry  ;  a  desire  to  attract  notice ;  a 
playing  at  courtship. 

"I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant 
word  flirtation,  which  dropped  from  the  most  beau- 
tiful mouth  in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  received 
the  sanction  of  our  most  accurate  Laureate  in  ore  of 
his  comedies."— CTtcsfer^ifW ;  The  World,  No.  101. 

*  flir -  ta' -  tious,  a.  [Eng.  flirt;  -aZiofus.] 
Given  to  flirtation  ;  coquettish. 

*  flir-ta'-tious-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flirtatious; 
'ly.]     Towards  flirtation  ;  coquettishly. 

"When  gay  men  and  women  are  Jiirtatiously  diar 
posed."— ffoim*  Lee. ■  A  IVarifigh'K Fortune,  ii.29i. 

t  flirt'-er,  s.    [Eng.  flirt ;  -er.]    One  who  flirts. 
■■  It  is  anccesfifiil  only  because  to  flirt  ie  clever,  and 
the  fiirter  &\\\y  f —Saturday  /leeiew,  June  H,  1863. 


■  flirt^gill,  '  flirt-gll-li-an,  s.  [Eng.  yiirt, 
and  gill.}  A  woman  of  ligiit  or  loose  beha- 
viour ;  a  jirttstitute. 

"  f  am  none  of  Uimjlirtgillt :  I  am  none  of  111*  sluing 
mates." — Shakesp.  :  lionuio  i  JuCttl,  IL  i. 

flirt' -i-gig,  s.  [Flikt,  v.]  a  Wild  or  flirting 
girl ;  a  iiert  girl. 

flirt' -ing,;>r.  par.,  a.  &.  s.    [Flirt,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  sribstantlve : 

1,  The  art  of  jerking  or  moving  rapidlj  o. 
in  jerks. 

2.  Flirtation,  coquetry. 

flirt'-ing-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  flirting ;  -ly.]  In  a 
flirting  or  coquettish  manner;  coquettishly. 

flisk,  .':.  [Flisk,  v.]  a  sudden  spring  ;  a 
caper ;  a  whim. 

fliak,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of  Frisk  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  move  restlessly  about. 

"  That  lang-Iugged  limmer  o*  a  Uws  la  go-Miiftlsking  in 
and  out  o'  the  room."— Sco« ;  Quy  Ma/iTiering,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  restless  or  uneasy. 

flisk' -ma-h6^,  $.     [Flisk,  v.]    A  giddy,  pert 

girl. 

"  That  6\\\y  Jliskmahoy,  Jenny  Hintherout,  has  ta'ea 
the  exiea."- .Scorf.  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxv. 

flisk'- 3^,  o.  [Eng.  Jits/:;  -y.]  Giddy,  fidgetty, 
whimsical. 

flit,  •  flitte.  *  flutte.  *  flyt,  *  flytte.  v.i. 

&  t.  [Sw.  flytta  ;  Dan.  flytte ;  cf.  Icel.  fl^ta  = 
to  hasten,  flytja  ~  to  cause  to  flit,  flytjask  = 
to  flit,  remove.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

\.  To  remove,  to  raove,  to  pass  ft-om  one 
place  to  another.  (Often  used  thus  in  Scotland.) 

■*  At  last  it  tinted  is 
Whither  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live  amis." 
Spenter  :  F.  «.,  L  IL  19. 

2.  To  pass  by,  to  move  along. 

"The  cloudB  thatjtK,  or  slowly  float  away." 

Cowper :  fictireineTtt,  191. 

*  S.  To  ]iass  away  ;  to  be  transient. 

"  How  passing  is  the  beauty  of  fleshly  bodies  t  more 
jtitting  than  the  mouable  floures  of  summer.'  —Chauoer: 
Testament  of  Love,  bk.  ii, 

*  4.  To  depart. 

"  The  life  ilid/tit  away  out  of  her  nest." 

SperiSL-r :  F.  Q..  II.  rii.  M. 

5.  To  fly  away;  to  dart  along;  to  move 
ftuickly  through  the  air. 

"  Underneath  the  barren  bosh 
Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March." 

Tennyson  :  In  Meinoriam.  xcL 

*  6.  To  flutter. 

"Cut the  cord 
Which  fastened,  by  the  foot,  the  jlit ting  bird  " 

Dryden  :    VirgH  ;  ^neid  V.  87<. 

*  7.  To  yield,  to  give  way. 

"  How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  %Wye%\''    Spenser:  F.  ft.,  II.  viiL  X 

■  B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  remove,  to  move,  to  transfer  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"  Then  tho  clerk  jtyttii  tho  boke  agayne  to  tho  loatb 
auter  noke."— iay  Folks'  Mast-Book,  B.  678. 

2.  To  cause  to  remove  or  flit^ 

*  flit,  a.    [Fleet,  a.] 

1.  Swift,  nimble. 

"  Now  like  a  atag,  now  like  a  fanlcon  iCtt.* 

Spemer:  F.  ft-.fll.xlifc 

2.  Capable  of  being  thrown  with  speed. 

"  Ajid  in  his  hand  two  darts  exceed iiig/fi;. 
And  deadly  sharp,  he  held." 

Spenser  :  F.  ft.,  II.  iv,  3& 

3,  Changing,  changeable. 

"Therewith  a  while  ahe  her^if  fancy  fedd." 

Spenser:  F.  V..  IlL  L  M. 

4,  Unsubstantial,  light. 

'■  On  the  rockes  he  fell  so^if  and  light. 
That  he  thereby  received  no  huit  at  all." 

Spenser:  F.  <1,1U.  x.  67. 

flit-fold,  s.  A  fold  so  constructed  that  it- 
may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  If  he  don't  incline  to  house  his  sheep  in  summer, 
flaiks,  flit-folds,  or  liurdies.  may  be  provided  for  laying 
them  on  the  aummer-fallow."— J/iwifett;  Set.  Trans.. 
p.  154. 

flitgh,  flick,  *  flicche,  *  flicbe,  *  flyk, 
*  flykke,  s.      [A.S.  flicce  ;  cogn.  with  IceL 

flikkl.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  side  of  a  pig  salted  and 
cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon. 

"To  explain  what  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  » 
goose,  of  Ajlitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg  of  cider,  of  c  sack  of 
beana.of  atruflsof  hs.y."—Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  v 


bSil.  t>6^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =^  i^ 
•«ian«  -tlan  =  sh^ji.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  •^c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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flite— floater 


2,  Carpentry : 

(1)  One  of  tlio  several  associated  planks 
wliirh  are  fiisteucd  side  by  side  to  form  a  com- 
pound or  built-bc-ain. 

(2)  A  bolt  of  plunks ,  united  by  the  stub-shot. 

flite,  *flyte,  v.i.  [A.S.  flUan;  O.  H./Gur. 
jHzan=  to  contend.]  To  contend,  to  quarrel, 
to  brawl,  to  scold. 

"  ThartliQU  iiowther//j/(«'  iie  cliyde." 

Townetc}/  MyntorU:!,  p.  14. 

•iite.  •  flit,  *  flyt,  *  flyto,  s.  [A.«.  Jlit :  Dut. 
vlijt;  Low  Ger.  Hit;  M.  H.  0<t.  vliz;  O.  H. 
Ger.jHz;  Dan.  Jlid.]  A  quarrel,  contention, 
or  brawling  ;  scolding. 

"  Tha  iherde  Arthur  that  iM(  of  thlsnen  eorlcn." 
La^arnon,  11.  027. 

flit'-er,  *  flyt-cr,  *  flyt-ar.  s.  [En^.  Jlytie) ; 
-cr.J  One  who  qiiarr*'!!}  or  brawls;  a  quarrel- 
some person  ;  a  brawler. 

"A  bay  (ulle  of  Hyrara."      Toitmeley  Mysterlci,  p.  SOB. 

ffit'tor,  * flyt'-ter,  v.i,  &  t.  [A  variant  of 
flutter  (q.v.).*] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  flutter,  to  fly  about. 
"Jtflyttffryd  o.\  abr<M!o," 

MoTte  A  rthura,  iu  //alliwstl',  p.  OH. 

*  B,  TraJis.:  To  scatter. 

"Nojiuer   doth    she   lahourc    to   revoke  her /lift n^d 
isaUB."        :itaiij/huriC:  Virgit ;  ^neid.iW.,  p,  "ft. 

flit'~ter,  s.    [Flttter,  r.) 

1.  A  fluttering  about. 

2.  A  rag,  a  tatter. 

flit-ter-moUse,  s.  [O.  Eng.  jutter- to 
flutter,  and  mouse;  Ger.  ficiUnnaus ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vledei-Tnus,  from  vkdemi  =  to  flutter.] 
A  "  mouse  "  which  flits  about  on  the  wing,  in 
other  words,  a  bat.   [Flickermouse,  Flindek- 

MOUSE.] 

flif-tem,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful,) 

TLtiinitig :  A  term  .Tjqilied  to  the  bark  of 
young  oak-trees,  which  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  old  trees. 

•flit'-tx-ness,  *flit-tl-nesse,  s.  [Eng. 
fiitty ;  -}iess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
flitty ;  instability. 

"  That  volatilene^^  und  fiittincue  of  our  memoriw." 
~-Bp.  Sophins  :  On  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

ttit'-tmg,  j>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flit,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  Asjn:  2'ar.  £  particip.  adj. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  removing  or  mo\ing  from  one 
place  to  another^ 

"To  Bethleem  their  flitting  made."— M.S.,  Cotton ; 
Vctpnsinn,  A.  ill. 

2.  The  act  of  flattering. 

*  3.  A  departure  from  what  is  right ;  a 
fault ;  a  sin. 

"Thou  tellest  my  flittingi,  put  my  tears  luto  thy 
bottle."— ftdJm  Ivl.  s.    (Prayer-book.) 

4.  Furniture  which  is  being  removed  from 
one  house  to  another.    (Scotcli.) 

5.  A  term  used  in  husbandry,  to  denote  the 
decay  or  failure  of  seeds,  which  do  not  come 
to  maturity. 

"If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up;  if 
too  shallow,  though  some  of  them,  such  as  jie-ase,  will 
siiriug  or  come  up ;  yet  in  a  short  time  they  decay  and 
go  aw;iy,  which  ii>  thia  couutry  is  called  Hiiting,  and 
which  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  thing, '—^UujM'Wi; 
Set.  Trans.,  p.  94. 

fllt'-ting-4y,  adv.  [Eng.  fiitting;  -hj.]  In  a 
flitting  manner. 

*  flit'-ty,  *  flit-tie,  o.  [Eng.^i(;  -ty^  Un- 
stable, unsteady. 

"  Busying  their  braines  In  the  mysterious  toyea 
Of  JtUtie  motion," 

More  :  Song  qf  the  Sonl,  bk.  i..  ch.  i..  §  il. 

*  flix,  *  flixe  (1),  s.    [Flux.]    The  flux,  the 

dysentery. 

"Diseased  with  the  bluddy  fttxe."— Udal r  Matt.  ix. 

*  flix  (2),  s.  [Allied  to  jlaa!0r^x(q.v.).]  The 
down  of  animals. 

"  No  locks  Coromatidera,  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adorn  :  hut  aleek  otflix." 

Dyer :  The  Fleece,  bk.  i 

flix'-weed,  s.  [O.  Eng.  ^ij:  =  flux,  and  weed. 
Ho  called  because  it  was  once  believed  that  its 
seeds  drunk  wim  wine  or  water  from  a  smith's 
forge  stopped  the  bloody  flux  (dysentery).] 

Hot. :  SisymbriuTn  Sophia,  a  kind  of  hedge 
mustard.  It  is  a  cruciferous  plant  with  pin- 
natifid  leavesandyellowflowers.foundin  waste 
place.s  here  and  abroad.  It  Is  called  also  Flix- 
wort  (q.v.). 


flix'-wdrt,  s.    [O.  Eng.  Jtix  =  flux,  and  wort.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  Flixweed  (q.v.). 

■  flo,  fla,  s.     [A.S. /a.]    An  arrow. 

■■Hid  bowe  he  bent  and  m-t  tbcroln  »  tf'i," 

Chnuei-r:  O.  T..  17.190. 

float,  '  fleote,  *  flot»  "  flotc,  «.    [A.S.  jiota 
—  a  ship;   icel.  Jl-di  ^  a  tlo;it.  a  raff,  Sw. 
Jlotta;  Dan.  i'/o(;  Ger.^ow.]    [Float,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  iMugwige : 
1.  The  act  of  floating  or  swimming. 


2.  Tlie  act  of  flowing  ;  flux  ;  flow. 

"There  is  some  dlsponltl'm  of  b'idk-«  to  rotation, 
partlculiu-ly  trom  Kiut  i*>  Wsat ;  of  which  klml  we 
concfive  the  ranlii/I'Mif  and  refloat  of  the  w!a  is.  wlildi 
is  by  consent  of  tbo  uiiivtrse,  lui  ijartol  the  dluriuil 
motion. "—Buco'i  ■  Satural  ilittin-y. 

3.  Any  thing  or  body  designed  or  con- 
Btructed  bo  as  to  float. 

*(1)  Ashij.. 

"  There  he  made  n  lltel  cote 
To  hiiii  and  to  \\\ajU>te."  Havehtk,  737. 

*  (2)  Khips  <-.ollcctively  ;  a  fleet. 

"  Haraber  king  sad  ol  hUjlote."      Layamon.  I.  91. 

(3)  In  angling,  the  quill  or  cork  from  which 
the  bait  line  is  suspended,  and  whose  motion 
indicates  the  bite  of  a  fish. 

"  Castiug  ft  llttlo  of  it  Into  the  place  where  your 
float  B'Miiaa."— Walton:  Angler. 

(4)  An  inflated  bag  or  pillow  to  sustain  a 
person  in  the  wnter. 

(5)  The  small  piece  of  ivory  on  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  iu  the  basin  of  a  barometer. 

(6)  The  hollow,  metallic  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  the 
cistern  or  boiler.     [Ball-cock.] 

(7)  A  raft,  or  collection  of  timber  fastened 
together  for  conveyance  down  a  river. 

*  4.  A  wave  ;  the  sea. 

"They  are  upuu  the  Mediterranean ^Adf."* 

Shaketp.  :  Tempest.  L  2. 

■  5.  A  quantity  of  e;irth. 

6.  A  sort  of  dray,  for  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods,  having  the  body  hung  below  the  axle. 

7,  A  platform  mounted  on  wheels  for  the 
display  of  tableaux,  Ac,  iu  a  street  parade. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Hydr.  Eng. :  One  of  the  boards  or  paddles 
attached  to  the  radial  arms  of  a  paddle-wheel 
or  water-wheel. 

2.  Mach.  r  A  single-cut  file,  or  one  in  which 
the  teeth  are  parallel  and  unbroken  by  a 
second  row  of  crossing  teeth.  The  usual 
horizontal  obliquity  of  the  teeth  relatively  to 
the  central  line  of  files  is  50°,  but  single-cut 
files  are  uiucli  less  inclined,  and  the  teeth  of 
floats  are  sometimes  square  across  the  face  of 
tlie  file. 

3.  FlasUring  :  A  plasterer's  trowel  used  in 
spreading  or  floating  the  plaster  on  to  a  wall 
or  other  surface.  The  long-float  is  of  such  a 
length  as  to  require  two  men  to  use  it.  The 
hand-float  is  that  in  ordinary  use.  Tlie  quirk- 
float  is  used  in  finishing  mouldings.  An  angle- 
float  is  shaped  to  fit  the  angle  formed  by  the 
walls  of  a  room, 

4.  Mason. :  A  polishing-block  used  in  marble- 
working  ;  a  runner, 

5.  Shoe-making :  The  serrated  plate  used  by 
shoemakers  for  rasping  ofl"  the  ends  of  the 
pegs  inside  the  boot  or  shoe. 

6.  Temjxring :  A  contiivanee  for  aflbrding 
a  copious  stream  of  water  to  the  heated  steel 
surface  of  an  object  of  large  bulk,  such  as  an 
anvil  or  die  in  the  process  of  temperin>:.  The 
rapid  production  of  steam  prevents  the  con- 
stant contact  of  cold  water  when  the  object  is 
merely  dipped,  as  a  body  of  steam  intervenes. 
The  dashing  stream  of  water  constantly  ex- 
poses a  new  body  of  water  to  the  hot  sur- 
face, and  makes  the  hardening  more  complete. 

7.  Theat. :  A  stage-name  for  the  footliglits, 
derived  from  the  use  of  a  row  of  oil-pans,  with 
floating  wicks,  along  the  stage-front,  previous 
to  the  invention  of  gas. 

*  ^  (1)  On  or  npon  tkejloat :  In  motion ;  not 
fixed  ;  on  the  move. 

"  Our  ideas  being  perpetually  upon  the  float.*'— 
Searc>i :  Light  of  Nature  :  vol.  i,,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xri. 

float-board,  s.  One  of  the  boards  of  an 
undershot  wuter-wheel  or  of  a  paddle-wheel. 

float-case,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  caissou  to  be  attached  to  a 
submerged  ship  or  other  body,  to  float  it  by 


the  exiMilsiun  of  water  and  Bubstitutiou  of  ftir 

in  the  (^ase, 

float-copper,  a. 

Min.:  I'iiie  .4<:alcs  of  metallic  copper  (espe- 
cially produred  by  abrasinii  in  stamping),  which 
do  not  readily  uetlle  iu  water. 

float-gold,  5. 

Min. :  tiold,  ao  finely  crushed,  that  it  re- 
mains in  suspension  In  the  water,  and  hence  i8 
liable  to  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  stamp-mlU 
process. 

"C'omiwU  the  float-gold  and  other  finely  dlvldaA 
K'oia  to  ciitrr  Into  a  ct'e»t«d  vortex  of  water."— Oaifir 
Trlegrui'li.  He|.t.  15,  lUBl 

float-grass,  s.    [Flote-grabs.] 

float-ore,  s. 

Mill.:  Water-worn  particles  of  ore;  fk'ag- 
mciitH  of  vf^iii-material  fouud  on  the  surface 
away  from  the  vein  outcrop, 

float-Stone,  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  opaL  It  is  of  spongy 
texture,  and  it  is  in  consequence  so  light  that 
it  floats  on  water. 

float-valve,  s.  A  valve  actuated  by  a 
float  so  as  to  t)pen  or  close  the  port,  according 
to  tlin  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  chamber  where 
the  fli>at  is  placed.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Ball-cock  (q.v,). 

float.  '  flote,  *  flotle,  v.i.  &  l.  [A.S.  flolian ; 
Dut.  vlottrii ;  O.  H.  (ier.  Jlozzan  ;  Icet  Jlota.\ 
[Float,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  .swim  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid ;  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  without  sinking. 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleaned  hlin,  smooth  and  otiU 
As  the  mute  swan  thutfloaft  dowu  the  Btrvam." 
Wordgtrorth  :  Excurtion,  bk.  vL 

*  2.  To  swim  in  a  liquid. 

3.  To  move  or  glide  witboat  apparent  effort, 
as  if  buoyed  up  iu  a  fluid. 

4.  To  pass  or  flow  over,  as  a  liquid. 

"The  river  Atax.  springiug  out  of  Pyrenssus,  nuk- 
iieth  through  the  lake  ItiihreiielB.  uxdfloteth  over  it."'— 
P.  1/olland  :  Plinie,  hk.  li)..  ch.  iv. 

5.  To  remain  suspended. 

•■  The  flonud  atill  floated  near." 

Scotf  :  Lay  qf  the  Latl  Mirutrel,  L  II. 

*  6.  To  pass  away ;  to  be  transient. 
"/7ocfin0  vIsiouBimike  not  deepimpressiouBe 

to  Ie.-l^e  iu  the  mind  clcfir,  lastiug  ideas." — Locke. 

B.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  to  float  or  swim  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid. 

*  (2)  To  flood;  to  inundate ;  to  cover  with 
water. 

"Venice  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  ^reat  ttm  bftlf 
floated  by  a  delage." — Additoa  :  On  Itiily. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  start,  to  set  iu  action ;  to  biing 
out :  as,  Tofioata.  company. 

II.  Plastering :  To  spread  the  plaster  on  to 
with  a  Hi)at. 

float-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.^tK;  -a^e.] 
Anything  which  floats  upon  the  surface  Of 
water. 

float-ant,  a.    [Flotant.] 

floa-ta'-tion,  s.    (Flotation.  J 

float' -od,  prt-  par.  &  a.     [Float,  v.] 

A.  As  2>a-  p<ir. :  (See  the  verb)L 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Set  afloat ;  caused  to  float  on  a  fluid. 

*  (2)  Inundated,  flooded,  covered  with  water. 

2.  Fig.  :  Started,  set  in  action ;  brought 
out :  as,  A  company  is  floated. 

float'-er,  s.    tEng..^(;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  or  that  which  floats 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  floats  or  starts  a  business 
or  company. 

3.  Amer.  Pi  Ait. :  An  irregular  or  purchaaable 
voter;  one  who  votes  fraudulently  onteida  of 
his  own  district. 

II.  ffydr.  Eng. :  A  registering  float  on  ft 
graduated  stick,  to  indicate  a  level  attBined 
between  periods  of  observation. 


fate,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^1.  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;'  pine.  pit.  sire,  ur.  marine ;  go.  pdt^ 
OTf  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son;  miite.  ciib,  ciire,  i^te,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  ^  a.   qa  =  Isw*  ^ 
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•  float' -er-3?',   •  flot-er-y,  a.     [Float,  i-.j 
Floating,  fluwing. 

"  Wlih^otcry  l)erd,  and  rangy  »»hy  lierei." 

Cfuiucer:  C.  T..  2.885. 

float' -ing,  3>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Float,  v.] 
A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 
B<  As  adjective : 
X  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  hit. :  Lying  or  resting  suspended  on  tbo 
BurfiiL-e  of  wiiter  or  other  liquid. 

"But  prwit  infl»se3  of  Jtoating  ice  impeded  the  jiro. 
^res3  tif  tne  ekiSl" — Macautay :  Bi»t.  Eng  ,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  fig. :  In  circulation ;  circulating ;  not 
Bxed  nr  invested ;  free  to  be  invested  or 
Utilized  as  occasion  r>?quires.  . 

■"  Ti-ade  waa  at  nn  end.  Floating  capital  had  been 
-withdrawn  in  (jreHt  masses  from  the  island."— .!/<*- 
€aiil<ii/:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xii. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Comp.  Aiiat. :  Free,  disconnected:  as, 
tlie  floating  ribs  in  some  fishes. 

2.  Plaster. :  Employed  in.  or  intended  for 
■floating  ;  as,  floating  screeds. 

3.  Bot. :  [Floating-leaf,  Floating-boot]. 
C  As  substantive : 

X  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  or  state  of  a  person  or  thing 
lying  or  resting  on  the  surface  of  water  or 
Other  liquid. 

"  Wheu  the  eea  wm  calm,  all  boata  alike 
Showed  mastership  injtoating." 

Hhakeap. .-  CorioUtnui,  iv.  l. 

2.  Figuratively : 

<1)  The  act  of  starting  or  bringing  into 
action  :  as,  the  floating  of  a  company. 

^2)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum. 

•'  I  first  lay  upon  the  bars  small  \vood  or  vhius,  then 
m  Jtoating  of  small  co&l&"— Maxwell :  :iclect  Trans., 
■p.  185. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Agric.  :  The  floating  or  irrigating  of 
meadow- lands. 

2.  Plastering  : 

(1)  The  second  coat  of  tliree-coat  plastering. 

(2)  Tlie  spreading  of  stucco  or  plaster  on 
the  surface  of  walls. 

3.  IVeav. :  A  term  applied  to  a  thread  which 
■pans  a  considerable  number  of  threads  witli- 
out  intersection.  This  is  an  incident  to  twill- 
ing. [Twill.]  Diapers,  for  instance,  are 
five-leaf  twills  ;  that  is,  every  warp  floats 
under  four  threads  of  woof,  and  is  raised  and 
tnterwoven  with  the  fifth.  Also  called  Flush- 
ing (q-v.). 

floating-anchor,  s. 

Nattt. :  A  frame  of  spars  and  sails  dragging 
overboard,  to  lessen  the  drift  of  a  ship  to  lee- 
ward in  a  gale.    [Dbao-anchor.] 

floating-battery,  $.  A  vessel  strength- 
ened so  as  to  be  shot-proof,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
possible,  and  intended  for  operating  in  com- 
paratively smodth  water,  for  defending  har- 
Doui's  or  attacking  fortifications. 

floating-body,  s.  A  body  which  floats 
on  or  in  a  liquid.  To  place  such  a  body  in 
equilibrium  it  is  needful,  first,  that  it  dis- 
piace  a  volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  second,  that  the 
centre  of  the  floating-body  must  be  in  tlm 
same  vertical  line  with  that  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed. 

floating -breakwater,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
series  of  square  frames  of  timber,  connected 
by  mooring  chains  or  cables,  attached  to 
anchors  or  blocks  of  marble,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  basin,  within  which  vessels  riding 
at  anchor  may  be  protected  from  the  violence 
of  the  waves.     A  floating- hai'bour  (q.v.). 

floating-bridge,  5. 

1.  A  bridge  composed  of  rafts  or  timber, 
with  a  plank  floor,  resting  wholly  upon  the 
water. 

2.  A  form  of  ferry-boat  which  is  guided  and 
impelled  by  chains  whirli  are  ancliored  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  pass  over  wheels 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  the  wheels  being 
driven  by  steam-power.  Lifting  platforms  at 
each  end  admit  vehicles. 

3.  The  floating-bridge  for  canals  rests  on  a 
caisson  or  pontoon,  and  is  opened  and  closed 
by  chains  and  windlasses.  Wheu  it  is  oijen, 
it  lies  in  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  canal  made 
to  receive  it.    The  pontoon  is  made  of  sheet- 


iron,  and  is  designed  to  act  as  a  girder  when 
the  bridge  is  closfjd. 

4.  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  pro- 
jecting beyonil  the  lower,  and  capable  of  beiii;; 
moved  forwar>l  by  pulleys.  It  is  used  to 
enable  troops  to  pass  over  narrow  moats  in 
attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort,  &c. 

floating  -  clongh,  s.  A  barge  with 
scrapers  attached,  whiidi  is  driven  by  the  tide 
or  current,  to  rake  nji  the  silt  and  sand  over 
which  it  passes,  so  that  the  sediment  may  be 
removed  by  the  cnrrent. 

floating-collimator,  floating  inter- 
sector,  s. 

Naut. :  An  instrument  used  instead  of  a 
level  or  plumb-line  in  making  astronomical 
observations  at  sea. 

floating-dam,  s. 

Hydr.  Kiig.  ;  A  caisson  Used  as  a  gate  for  a 
dry-dock. 

floating-derrick,  5.  A  derrick  adapted 
for  river  and  harbour  use,  in  raising  sunken 
vessels,  moving  stone  for  harbour  improve- 
ments, &c.    [Derrick.) 

floating-dock,  s.  An  iron  vessel  of  a 
rectangular  slmpe,  with  a  rounded  bow  and  a 
strong  caisson  gate  at  the  stern.  The  vessel 
has  a  double  skiu,  with  a  large  intervening 
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space.  Into  the  inner  basin  a  ship  is  floated 
while  the  dock  is  partially  submerged  ;  the 
caisson  being  closed,  the  water  in  the  dock 
and  in  the  space  intervening  between  the 
two  skins  is  pumped  out,  so  that  the  interior 
may  be  dry,  to  allow  work  on  the  vessel,  and 
the  jacket  may  have  sufiicient  flotative  power 
to  carry  its  load. 

floating-harbor,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.:  A  breakwater  of  cages  or  booms, 
anchored  and  fastened  together,  aud  used  as  a 
protection  to  ships  lying  atanchor  to  leeward, 

floating-island,  floating-islet,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  island  formed  in  a  lake 
or  inland  water,  aud  consisting  of  masses  of 
roots,  reeds,  &c.,  interlacing  aud  holding 
together  earth,  mud,  &c.  Such  islands  are  at 
times  of  a  considerable  size. 

"  Many  saudUinka  also  strew  the  waters  ol  the  Pool, 
and  jloating-isleU  are  often  eeen.  lunsses  of  r^eda, 
papyrua.  aud  aquatic  vegi.'t,-itiou,  which  have  become 
ao  solidly  knit  tugether  that  a  man  may  etitid  ou 
thefa."~Daily  Tclegntph,  Aug.  23,  i;i83. 

2.  Cook. :  A  dish  composed  of  milk,  white 
wine,  sugar,  and  eggs,  with  raspberry  or  straw- 
berry marmalade. 

floating-leaves,  5.  pL 

Bot. :  Leaves  which  rest  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  those  of  Trapa. 

floating-light,  s. 

1.  A  light  exhibited  at  the  mast-head,  of  a 
vessel  moored  ou  a  spit  or  shoal  where  no 
adequate  foundation  exists  for  a  permanent 
structure.    A  light-ship. 

2.  A  life-preserving  buoy,  with  a  light  to 
attract  the  man  overboard,  and  to  direct  the 
crew  of  a  boat  coming  to  his  rescue. 

floating-meadows,  s.  pi.  Flat  meadow 
land,  wliich  can  be  floo<led  from  an  adjoining 
river  or  other  somce. 

floating-pier,  s.  A  pier  supported  by 
the  water,  so  as  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

floating-plate,  s. 

Stcrcoti/p. :  A  flat  cast-iron  plate  placed  at 


the  bottom  of  a  s(iuare  i.-.xst-irou  tray  f  n  which 
a  stereotype  is  rust.  The  plaster  mould  is 
laid,  face  dowft,  on  the  Unating-plate,  and  tho 
two  are  placed  in  the  hcate«t  dipping-pan,  the 
cover  of  which  is  screwed  on.  Tlie  dipiting- 
pun  iu  plunged  in  an  iron  pot  containing  the 
molten  alloy,  which  runs  in  at  the  gates  and 
floats  the  plate  and  mould ;  the  latter  lias 
notches  at  its  edges,  which  allow  thi;  metal  to 
penetrate  betweeu  it  and  tin'  idate.  The  result 
is  a  casting  witli  a  flat  l>ack,  and  a  face  with 
cameo  impression  resembling  the  original 
type. 

floating-ribs,  s.  pi. 

Amit. :  The  last  two  ].>airs  of  asternal  ribs. 
They  are  so  called  bccau.se,  unlike  the  other 
tliree  pairs,  they  Iiave  not  the  cartilage  at- 
t;iched  along  its  superior  border  to  that  of  the 
rib  above  it.    {Qitain.) 

floating-root,  s. 

Bot. :  One  which  germinates  while  lying  oa 
the  ground  at  first,  ascends,  and  remains  In 
that  iiirection.     {Thome,  &c.) 

floating-safe,  s.    a  buoy-shaped  recep- 

t^iclc  for  iiapers,  letters,  and  valuables,  to  be 
c;ist  overboard  iu  case  of  foundering  or  wreck. 

floating-screed,  s. 

Planter. :  A  strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on  to 
serve  as  a  guide  lor  the  thickness  of  the  coat. 

fldat'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flx>ating ;  -ly.  In 
a  lioatiiig  manner;  by  meiins  of  floating. 

floats,  s.  pi    [Float,  s.,  IL  3.] 

float'Stone,  $.     [Eng.  float,  and  stone.] 

BrickUtying :  A  rubber  used  by  bricklayers 
for  smoothing  compass-bricks  for  curved  work, 
such  as  the  cylindrical  backs  and  spherical 
heads  of  niches.  It  takes  out  the  axc-marka 
acquired  in  roughly  dressing  to  shape. 

'float'-y,  *floty,  a.    [Eng.  float;  -y.] 

L  Buoyant;  capable  of  floating  or  swimming 
ou  the  surface, 

"  The  hindrance  to  atay  well  Is  the  extreme  length 
of  a  Bliip,  especiaily  if  she  be  Jtoatg,  aud  want  8h^T»- 
ness  of  way  forwards." — Raleigh, 

2.  Waving. 

"  The  fyrre  I  folyed  those /(ofy  wjUet" 

B.  Erig.  Altir.  Poentt ;  Pearl.  US. 

floc'-^i,  s.    [Floccus.J 

fl6c-9il-la'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ;foccws(q.v.),  and 
Eng.,  t&c.  suir.  -ation.) 

Pathol. :  A  tendency  in  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  delirium  to  pick  the  bedclothes. 
This  is  often  seen  towaids  the  termination  of 
gastric  and  other  fevers,  and  is  in  all  cases  a 
very  unfavourable  symptom. 

*  floe  -  51  -  nau-  91  -  aX  a.  (Lat.  flccci  =  of 
little  value,  and  nauci  =  of  trifling  account.] 
Of  little  or  no  account 

"  So  they  arrive  at  what  has  been, called  Jtoecinaucial 
Dihillfitification."— 4fOj-rijT»ec  CoUitu:  Thoughu  m  nii/ 
(larden,  ii.  27-1. 

*  fl6c-9i-n4u'~5i-ty.  s-  [Floccinaucial.] 
Anything  worthless  or  of  little  account. 

"He  did  not  auppose  that  triHea  and  ^ccinat«rttii« 
were  predestined."— A'otttAtftf  ,■  Doctor,  ch.  clxxx. 

*  fldc'-9i-pend,  v.t.  [Lat.  jlocci  —  (lit)  the 
price  of  a  lock  of  wool,  hence,  of  no  value,  and 
pernio  =  to  weigh,  to  consider.]  To  think  of 
no  value ;  to  despise. 

"  By  reason  whereof  he  »h<iiilde  he  Jloccipended  and 
had  m  contempte  and  disdeygne  of  tbe  Souttiah 
i>eople."— Z?^tif; ;  Jlenrg  VII.  (au  11). 

fldc-CO'se,  a.  [Lat.  fioccosus  =  full  of  flocks 
of  wool.] 

Bot. :  Covered  with  dense  hairs,  which  fall 
away  in  little  tufts  ;  flocky,  as  Verbascum  fioc- 
cosum  and  pulverulentvm..    {Lindley.) 

"  Foruiinc  a  dense  jicccoso  whitish-piak  maas."— 
—GurtUn-frt  Chroiuclt,  No.  411.  p.  621. 

floc-co'se-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  floccosely  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  floccos»»  *;»^uner. 

floccosely- tomentose. 

Bot. :  In  little  tuftji.    (Tujcton.) 

floc'-cu-lar,  a.     [Lat  Jloccul^vs),  and  Ed£^, 

&.C.  suff.  Air.] 
Anat.:  Ofor  belonging  to  the  floccula3(q.v.)k 
^  Floccular  proctss : 
Anat. :  The  same  as  FtocccLCs  (q.v.). 


bSil.  b^;  p^t,  jowl;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-€iau.'-Uan  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  tion.  ^on  =  zhun.    tious.  -cious.  -sloas  =  shua,    -ble,  -die,  &c'  =  it^  d$L 
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floe -cu-lenfe,  a.  (Mod.  Lat.  floccul(n^).  and 
Eiig.  adj.  suff.  -ejux.] 

Bot.,  4£:c.  :  The  state  of  being  flocciilpiit,  ad- 
hesion in  small  flakes  ;  woolliuet^s. 

floo'-cu-lent.  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  fiocaU{wi),  and 
Eiij;.  Arc.  sufl'.  -ent.] 
lioL,  dtc.  :  Adiieriiig  in  small  flakes,  woolly. 

floO'-CU-lUS,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Lat.  Jloccusiq.v.).] 
A  uai. :  Tlie  sub-pedunnular  lobe  ou  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

floe  -CUS  (pi.  floc'-^i),  s.  [Lat.  =  a  lock  or 
flock  of  wool.] 

1,  Zool.  :  A  long  tuft  of  hair  terruiuatmg  the 
tail  in  uome  mammals. 

2.  Botany  (PI.): 

(1)  Woolly  filaments  found  mixed  with 
eporules  in  the  inside  of  niany  Gasteromyce- 
tous  Fungals.     (Lindley.) 

(•2)  The  external  filaments  of  Byssacese. 
(Lindley.) 

flock  (1),  *  floo,  *  floec,  *  flok.  '  flokke, 

s.     [A. 8.  Jlocc;   cogn.  with  Icel.  jlokkr ;  Dan. 
fiok;  Sw.Jlock;  Eng. /oifc.] 

*  1.  A  part,  a  division,  a  company. 

"  HyB  men  he  delys  In  iwoo /tokket." 

Hichard  Caur  de  Lion.  3,81«. 

2.  A  company  or  collection  of  animals ;  now 
restricted  to  sheep  and  birds. 

"Like  A  flock  ot  wild  geese."— Aft-tJfcefp.  .■  l  Btn.  IW, 
11  4. 

3.  A  crowd,  a  large  body. 

"  The  heathen  thnt  hod  fled  out  of  Judea  came  to 
Nicauur  by jlocks." — 2  Maccabeet  liv,  11 

4.  The  congregation  or  members  of  a  Chris- 
tian church ;  considered  in  relation  to  the 
pastor  or  minister  in  charge  of  them. 

floek-rake,  *  flock-raik,  s.  A  range 
of  pasture  for  a  flock  of  sheep. 

"  Subdivisions  into  ver>-  larae  pastures,  provincii*lIy 
termed  jtock-raJt^a — are  ctiietTy  wanted." — Agr.  Sutp. 
HertcicfU.,  p.  179. 

flock-master^  s.  A  sheep-farmer  ;  the 
owner  or  overseer  of  a  flock. 

flock-wlse,  adv.     Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

"  FlocJi'wUe  swept  and  wheeled  about  him." 

Lon'jfellow :  Siixioatha.  ivL 

took  (2),  *  flokk,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fioc,  from 
Lat.  Jloccus  —  a  lock  of  wool;  O.  U.  Ger. 
fioccho ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vlocke ;  Dut.  vlok;  Icel. 
fioki ;  Sw. Jtocka;  D&n.jlokke;  Ital.^occo.J 

A*  As  stibstantive  : 

1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 


2.  Wool-dust  used  in  coating  certain  por- 
tions of  the  patterns  in  wall-papers.  The 
wool  is  the  short  refuse  of  the  factory,  much 
of  it  being  derived  from  the  cloth-sheariug 
machine.  It  is  scoured,  dyed,  dried,  and 
ground,  sifted  into  grades,  and  dusted  over 
the  varnished  surface  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  fibrous  material  for  stuffing  upholstery, 
mattresses,  iic.  It  is  made  by  reducing  to  a 
degree  of  fineness,  by  machinery,  coarse 
woollen  cloths,  rags,  tags,  old  stockings,  &.c. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  or  composed  of  flock  ; 
filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  wool,  pieces  of 
cloth  cut  up  fine,  &c. 

"  From  OMC  flock  bed,  our  garrat,  and  from  lue," 

KiJig  :  Soldier's  H'edding. 

flock-cutter,  s.  a  machine  for  cutting 
fibre  to  a  very  short  staple,  called  flock. 

floek-duster,  s.  An  apparatus  for  re- 
moving dust  from  flock. 

flock-opener,  s.  A  machine  with  pickers 
or  stiff"  bruslies  for  tearing  apart  the  buuch'-s  of 
flock,  so  as  to  make  a  light,  loose  fibre  which 
shall  feed  regularly  to  the  cloth  or  paper  to 
who.se  varnished  surface  it  is  to  be  attached. 

flock-paper,  s.  Wall-paper  on  which 
pulverized  wool  is  attached  by  size. 

*  flock-powder,  s.  A  kind  of  powder 
formerly  put  ou  cloth. 

floek,  *  flocke,  v.i.  &  t     [Flock  (1),  s.] 

A.  Tntrans.  :  To  gather  together  in  crowds  ; 
to  collect  to  one  place. 

"  Amongst  them  th^t  flocked  about  him."— Brende  : 
<luintu4  Curtiut.  to.  250. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  srowd  arouad. 

"  We  do  him  loute  nad  flocke.' 

Udnt:  Koister  Ooiiter,  ilL  S. 


•  flocked,  "  fiok-klt,  a.  [Eng.  ;locfc  (2) ;  -ed.] 
Having  tlie  nap  raised,  or  thickened. 

•  floek'-er,  a.    [Eng.;JocA:,  v.,  -er.]    One  of  a 

number  who  flock  or  crowd  to  a  place. 

"  The  earth  wan  overlaid 
Withytoc*«-#  to  them. ' 

Chu/nnan  :  Bomer  ;  Iliad  11.  71. 

flock'-ing,  a.     [Eng.  Jlock(2\  n.  ;  -mg.]    Em- 
ployed or  intended  for  use  witli  flock. 

flocklng-machlne,  s.  A  machine  for 
distributing  flock  ou  a  prepared  surface  of 
cloth  or  paper. 

•  flock'-less,  a.    [Eug.Jlock;  -Uss.]    Without 
a  flock. 


•  flock -ling,  8.     [Eng.  flock  (1),  8.,  and  dimin. 

sulf.  -liny.]  A  little  member  of  a  flock,  a 
young  sheep,  a  lamb. 

"flock'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  flock  (1),  s.  ;  -ty.]  In 
flocks  or  crowds. 

' flock- mel,  *floc-meel,  *flok-mele, 
'flok-mel,  *  flock -mele,  adv.  [A.M. 
flocmcelum.]     In  tlucks  or  herds. 

"  Flokmul  on  a  day  to  him  they  went." 

Chaucer:  V.  T"..  T,»6a. 

*fl6ck'-y,  a.    [Eng, /ocfc  (2),  s.  ;  -j/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Full  of  flocks  or  locks  of 
woolly  matter ;  floccuse. 

2.  Bot, :  The  same  as  Fi>occo3E  (q,v.): 

floe,  s.  f Dan.  {iisy/Uige  =  an  ice-floe  ;  Sw.  flaga 
=  a  flake  ;  cogu.  with  Eng.  flake  (q.v.).] 

Naut.  :  A  large  sheet  of  ice  floating  in  the 
ocean,  detached  from  the  Polar  Sea. 

floetz.  t  fletZ,  flotZ,  a.  [Ger.  flotz  =  a  layer 
or  stratum.  ] 

GeoL  :  In  flat,  horizontal  beds. 

*  floetz  rocks,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  A  name  applied  by  Werner  and  his 
followers  to  the  secondary  rocks  of  Germany, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  occur  most 
frequently  in  flat,  horizontal  beds.  As  the 
experience  of  the  Wernerians  increased,  they 
discovered  that  this  was  a  mere  local  pheno- 
menon, and  called  the  floetz  rocks  secondary. 

flog,  v.t.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  from  Lat. 
flagello  =  to  whip.] 

L  To  whip,  to  lash,  to  thrash ;  to  chastise 
with  a  whip. 

"  How  he  was  flogged  or  had  the  luck  to  escape." 
Courpcr:  TirociiiiuTn.  aS9. 

*  2.  To  beat,  to  surpass,  to  excel. 
flog-ger,  .t.     [Eug.  flog;  -er.]    One  who  flogs. 
flog-ging,  pr.  jwr.,  a,,  &  s.     [Floo,  v.] 

A,  ^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  thrashing  or  beat- 
ing with  a  whip  or  lash ;  the  state  of  being 
flogged  ;  a  whipping, 

"  Merciless  rtoyj7 J n^  soon  became  an  ordinary  punlah- 
ment  for  political  luLsdemeauours  ot  no  very  aggra- 
vated iLintL"—AfacauUty :  But,  Eng.^  ch,  iv, 

flogglng-ClLlsel»  s.  A  chipping-dusel  of 
large  size,  used  in  chipping  off"  certain  por- 
tions of  a  casting. 

fiogging-hammer,  5.  a  hammer  used 
by  machinists,  &c.,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  sledge  and  hand  hammer. 

•  flog'-mSa-ter,  s.  [Eng.  /o^,  and  Trta^/er.] 
One  given  to  flogging  ;  a  flogger. 

"  The  BrideweU^oi/miw/er  to  a  olgbt- walking  ■trum- 
pet."— T.  Brown:   Works.  iL  205. 

''flok-mel,  adv.    [FlockmeuI 
''floke,  s.    [Floke,  S.J 

*  flone,  s.  pi.    [Flo.J    Arrows, 

*  flong,  pret.  £  pa.  par.  of  v.     (Flino.) 

flood,  *  flod.  *"  flode, "  floud,  *  flud,  *  flnde, 

s.  [A.S.  flod;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vloed ;  Icel. 
flod;  Sw.  &  Dan.  Jiod ;  Goth,  flodus;  Ger. 
fluth;  Eng.  flow;  O.  H.  Ger.  fluot.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langitage : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  great  or  exceeding  flow  of  water ;  an 
inundation  ;  a  body  of  water  rising  and  flood- 
ing land  not  usually  covered  with  water. 


(2)  Specifically,  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  I. 

•■  Noah  ll»ed  after  the  flood  three  hundred  and  fllty 
yt*n."—afneri$  ix.  28. 

(3)  The  flowing  of  the  tide,  as  opposed  t* 
the  ebb. 

"  Ho  that  the  tyiae  com  of  the  we  jfood«," 

Hobert  of  Oloucater.  p.  KL 

•  (4)  The  stream  ;  the  course  or  flow  of 
water. 

"  Whoso  roweth  ayeln  the  flod 
Off  Borwe  Ue  ahaf  drlnke. 

Political  Strngi,  p.  ni, 

*  (6)  The  ocean  ;  any  large  body  of  water. 

'•  8chl]i  Qetes  on  the  flode." 
^  Metrical  BomUUs,  p.  IM. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  at 
substance  resembling  a  fluid. 

"  Kflood  of  teara.  thnt  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature's  face." 

Wordnoortlt:   WhlU  Doe  o/ ItyletOTU.  viL 

(2)  A  great  or  exceeding  quantity  of  any^ 
thing  ;  an  overflowing  ;  an  abundance. 

■■  This  great  Ajodcf  vlaltora." 

Shake^p  :  Timon  qf  Atkvu,  L  L 

(3)  The  menstrual  discharge. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip. ;  (DeluoeJ. 

2.  Geol.  :  Floods  may  rise  from  a  heavy 
rainfall  on  low-lying  land,  from  the  overflow 
of  rivers,  from  the  bursting  of  lakes,  the 
barrier  of  which  has  been  removed  by  earth- 
quake or  other  action,  from  the  melting  of  a 
glacier  which  has  hitherto  acted  as  a  barriei 
to  the  accumulated  ice-waters  of  a  mountain 
tarn,  from  an  earthquake  wave  rolling  in  ou 
the  shore,  or  from  a  cyclone  driving  the  water 
of  the  ocean  inland. 

3.  Patlwl. :  [Flooding,  C.  2], 

flood-anchor,  s. 

Natit.  :  The  anchor  by  which  a  ship  rides 
during  the  flood  tide. 

flood-beat,  a.     Washed  or  beaten  by  titm 

waves. 

'*  Let  me  be  slandered,  while  siy  Qre  she  hides 
>  That  Paphoe  Aadflood-betU  Cythera  guldea." 

Marlowe.-  Ovid;  Elegiee  U.  17. 

flood-fence,  s. 

1.  A  feiice  anchored  to  prevent  its  being 
upset,  floated  off,  or  carried  away  during  tiius 
of  high  water, 

2.  One  which  is  laid  over  by  the  force  of  th« 
current,  and  is  prevented  by  its  mooringi 
from  being  carried  away. 

flood-flankjng,  s, 

Uydraul.  Engin. :  A  mode  of  embanking 
with  stiff"  moist  clay,  which  is  dug  in  spits, 
wheeled  to  the  spot,  and  then  each  spit,  sepa- 
rately being  taken  on  a  pitchfork,  is  dashed 
into  its  place  so  as  to  unite  with  the  spit  last 
thrown.  The  crevices  which  appear  after  the 
contraction  of  the  clay  in  dx>"ing  are  filled  by 
sludging. 

flood-mark,  s.  A  mark  or  line  showing 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises ;  high  water 
mark. 

flood-tide,  s.     The  rising-tide  ;  the  flood. 

flood,  v.t.    [Flood,  5,] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  overflow,  to  inundate  ;  to  cover 
with  water  ;  to  deluge. 

"  WTien  the  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Farret  and 
Ita  tributary  streams  rose  above  their  banks,  thii 
tract  was  often  rtooded." — Macaulaif:  Bitt.  Bng.,  cb.  ». 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  deluge ;  to  cover  completely. 

"  Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother :  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears. "* 

H'ordtworth  :  Evening  Walk, 

(2)  To  surround  as  with  a  fluid;  to  poof 
round. 

"  As  thou  aittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 
Its  ^\ory  flooding  thy  golden  hair." 

LongfeUoto :  Golden  Legend,  It 

flood'-er,  s.     [Eng.  flood ;  -er.  ]    One  who  floods 

or  irrigates. 

flood-gate,  * fload-gate,  s.     [Eng.  flood, 

and  gate.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  tide-gate  or  sluice. 

"  Fierce  as  s.flood/]ate  bursting  in  tlie  nJghL* 
Wordsworth  :  Ode/or  a  General  ThanksgiHng. 

2.  A  gate  or  sluice-door  in  a  water-way,  ar^ 
ranged  to  open  when  the  waterattains  a  heiglij 
above  a  given  level,  and  so  allow  it  to  escape 
freely,  to  prevent  injury  by  flood. 

3.  A  gate  which  lies  do«-n  when  the  stream 


6te,  fS.t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  WQlf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mate,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  fuU :  try,  Syrian.     99.  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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'oeromes  deep  and  powerful,  ao  aa  to  avoid 
being  carried  off. 

n.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  acta  as  a  restraint 
or  obatruction. 

"  Forced  ihe^odffatei  of  liceutiuus  iDirth." 

Cowper:  Convertation.  %^. 

flood' -ing«  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Flood,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  La)uj. :  The  ^ct  of  inundating  or 
covering  with  water ;  the  state  of  being  flooded  ; 
a  flood. 

2.  Med.  :  A  morbid  discbarge  of  blood  from 
the  uterus. 

*flodd'-less,   *  flood-les,  a.     [Eng.  Jlood ; 
•less.]    Arid,  dry. 

•'  A  (rultles,  jloodles,  yea.  a  Ijuidles  land." 

S]/lve4ter  :  The  Lawet.  1,197- 

flodk,  s.     [Fldke,  S.] 

flo6k'-aii,  flodk'-ilng,  *  fluc-an,  s.    [Etym. 
doubtful.  1 

Mining :  An  interruption  or  shifting  of  a 
vein  ov  lode  by  a  cleft  or  fissure  ;  a  cross- 
course  or  transverse  vein  of  clay. 

"A  large  crosa-Iode.  by  which,  aiid  hy  other  cross- 
aAid  ftoiikana,   which  intefBect  them  iu  their 


fartlier  progreM,  they  are  repeatedly  heaved."— rran*, 
PMtosophical  Societ]/,  xci,,  159, 

flodk'-^,  a.     [Fluky.] 

*floon,  s.pl.     [Flo.] 

floor,  *flor,  •flore»  *floure»£.    [A.S.fior: 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vlocr ;  Ger.  Jlur;  Ir.  A  Gael. 
lar;  Wei.  blawr ;  Brit,  lenr  ;  O.U.  Ger.  Jluor  ; 
Icel.  fior.] 
I.  OTdinary  Langiiage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

*'  The jlorfl  wa*  awopen  clene."         TriitraTt\,  IL  98. 

2.  A  platform  of  boards  or  planks  laid  on 
timbers,  as  in  a  bridge  ;  a  platform. 

3.  A  stoi-y  in  a  building;  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  a  level,  as,  the  tirst  or  second  floor  of  a 
bouse. 

"  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embelliahed  one  side  o(  the  &re 
In  bis  ^nljloor  front "-flicfceiu  .'  Pickurick.  xxiii, 

4.  The  part  of  the  house  assigned  to  mera- 
bera  of  a  legislative  assembly. 

•6.  The  ground. 

"Ot  hU  dead  conethoiild  fall  upon  the /t«re." 

Spenter:  F.  C-.  "■  xi.  87. 
n.  Technically  : 

1.  Build. :  The  surface  on  which  a  person 
walks  in  a  room  or  house.  It  may  be  of  ma- 
Bonry,  bricks,  tiles,  concrete,  earth,  boards. 
The  term  usually  refers  to  boards  laid  close 
together,  and  nailed  to  timbers  which  are 
termed  joists.  A  single-floor  is  one  in  which 
the  joists  pass  from  side  to  side  of  the  house, 
resting  upon  wall-plates  and  sustaining  the 
floor  above,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below, 
A  double-floor  is  one  in  which  the  primary 
timbers  are  binders  which  rest  upon  the  wall- 
plates,  and  support  the  floor  orlbridging-joists 
and  the  ceiling-joists.  A  framed  floor  has 
an  additional  member,  which  assumes  the 
primary  position.  The  girder  rests  on  the 
wall-plates  and  supports  the  binding-joists, 
whose  ends  rest  thereupon.  The  binding- 
joists  support  the  bridging  or  floor-joists  and 
the  ceiliug-joists,  as  before  described. 

2.  Geol.  £  Arcficeol. :  The  part  of  a  cavern 
corresponding  in  situation  to  the  floor  of  a 
house.  Here  frequently  there  is  now  cave 
earth,  covered,  and  therefore  hermetically 
sealed  for  the  purpose  of  the  investigator,  by 
stalagmite,  which  has  been  formed  by  drop- 
pings from  the  stalactites  hanging  from  the 
roof. 

3.  Naut.  :  The  bottom  part  of  the  hold  on 
each  side  of  the  keelson.  The  flat  portion  of 
a  vessel's  hold. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng.  :  The  inner  piece  of  the  two 
which  together  form  the  bucket  of  an  overshot 
wat«r-wlieel. 

5.  Min. :  The  bottom  of  a  coal-seam ;  the 
■nderlay  upon  which  the  coal,  lead,  or  iron 
ore  rests. 

IT  To  take  the  finer: 

0)  To  rise  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

(2)  To  stand  up  to  dance.    (Irish.) 

^  "Fa  get  in  on  the  ground  Jloor  :  To  enter  a 
scheme  at  its  inceptiou  ;  hence  to  bo  admitted 
to  an  interest  in  that  scheme  on  specially 
advantageous  terms.    ( U.  S.  Ck)ntm€rcial  Slang.) 


floor-clotll,  v.t.  To  cover  a  surface  with 
floor-cloth. 

"It  was /loor-elothtd  all    over.'-^IHckftu :    Martin 
ChuzdewU.  cb.  li. 

floor-cloth,  s. 

1.  A  heavy  jiainted  fabric  for  covering  floors. 
The  canvas  or  barking  of  a  floor-cloth  is  a 
strong  textile  fabric  of  hemj)  or  flax,  known 
as  hnrlaps.  It  is  woven  of  a  width  of  from 
four  to  eight  yards.  The  pieces  of  convenient 
size  are  stretched  in  a  vertical  frame,  and  size 
is  applied  by  workmen  who  stand  on  rangi-8 
of  scafl'olding  in  front  of  the  canvas. 

2.  An  artificial  fabric  painted,  varnished,  or 
saturated  with  a  waterproof  material.  Tlie 
kinds  are  numerous. 

floor-guide,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  narrow  flexible  piece  of  timber 
placed  between  the  floor-riband  and  the  keel. 

floor-head,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  The  upper  extremity  of  a  floor- 
timber. 

floor-hollow,  s. 

Ship-biiild.  :  An  elliptical  mould  for  the 
hollow  of  the  floor-timbers  and  lower  futtocks, 

floor-plan,  s. 

1.  Arch.  :  A  horizontal  section,  showing  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  partitions,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  passages,  apartments,  and 
openings  at  the  level  of  the  principal  or  re- 
ceiving floor  of  the  house. 

2.  Ship-build. :  A  longitudinal  section,  show- 
ing the  ship  as  divided  at  a  water  or  rib-band 
line. 

floor-riband,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  A  riband  which  goes  round  a 
ship  a  little  below  the  floor-heads  to  support 
the  floors. 

floor-timber,  s. 

Shipbuihl.  :  The  lower  section  of  a  rib 
secured  between  the  keel  and  keelson,  the  flat 
timbers  crossing  the  keel  forming  the  floor  of 
the  hold.  The  timbers  in  continnatiou  of  the 
rib  are  called  first,  second,  third,  Ac.  ;  fut- 
tocks. 

floor-'Walker,  $.  a  person  employed 
in  a  large  retail  ebtabliBbment  to  give  iufojnia- 
tion  to  cuBtumers  and  watch  them  as  well  as 
the  employeea,  &c. ;  also  called  ehup-walker. 

floor,  v.t.     [Floor,  v.] 

L  Lit. :  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  floor  ;  to 
lay  down  a  floor  in. 


II,  Figuratively  (Colloquial): 

1.  To  knock  down  to  the  ground  :  as,  To 
^oor  a  man. 

2.  To  beat  in  argument,  discussion,  or  ques- 
tioning ;  to  put  to  silence. 

3.  To  finish,  to  get  through,  to  make  an 
end  of. 

4.  To  defeat. 

"  The  odds  were,  nerertheleu,  ytoored  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter."— flai/y  Ttlegraph,  Nov.  16, 1882, 

5.  To  bring  forward  in  argument,  to  table. 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  or  whom  your  proposal, 
in  ltd  genuine  eenee,  strikes  against ;  save  that  you 
floor  it,  to  fall  on  some  whom  you  miud  to  hit  right  or 
wrong." — M'Ward:  Contendingi,  p.  177. 

flo6r'-er,  s.     [Eng.  fix)or,  v.;  -«•.]    A  knock- 
down blow  ;  a  thorough  defeat. 

"It  is  a  downright^oor^T  to  the  Crown.'— SwirUon  : 
Trial  of  W.  Eumphrej/t  (1839).  p.  297. 

floor'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Floor,  v.] 

A.  &■  B.  As  pr.  par.  S  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  laying  down  a  floor  in  a  house, 
&c. 

2.  Materials  for  floors. 

"  Thejtoorinff  is  a  kind  of  red  plaster  made  of  brick, 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into  mor- 
tar,"—.4dii  won, 

3.  A  floor,  a  platform,  a  pavement. 

"Mos&iqueis  a  kind  of  paiuting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  sheila  of  sundry  colours — but  of  most  use 
in  pavements  andjloorinpj." — Wotton."  Remaitis,  p.  63. 

flooring-clamp,  5.  An  implement  for 
closing  up  the  joints  of  flooring-boards. 

flooring-machine,  s.  A  machine  which 
carries  on  simultaneously  the  sawing,  planing, 


and  tonguing  flooring- boards.  This  is  don« 
by  a  series  of  saws,  planes,  and  revolving 
chisels. 

floor* -less,  a.    [Eng.  floor  ;  -Uss.]    Destituts 

ul  or  without  a  flour. 

flop,  v.t.  &.  i.     [A  variant  of^p  (q-v.).") 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  frequently ;  as,  To  flop 
the  wings. 

2.  To  let  down  suddenly  ;  to  cause  to  fall 
with  a  noise. 

"  .She  hiui  flopped  her  hat  over  her  ejt».' — Fitlding  . 
Joseph  Andrewt,  bk.  tv..  ch.  v, 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  strike  or  flap  about ;  to  make  a  noise 
as  the  flapping  of  wings. 

"  A  blackbird  was  friithted  almost  to  death  with  « 
huge  flopping  kite  thai  she  saw  over  her  head."— 
D'Ettrange:  /•'ablet. 

2.  To  drop  suddenly  on  one's  knees ;  to 
plump  down. 

"  Flopping  herself  down,  and  praying  that  the  bread- 
and-l>utter  may  lie  siiKtched  out  of  the  mouth  of  her 
only  child."— /J irAem     Tale  nf  Two  Citiet.  bk.  li..  ch.  L 

•  3.  To  rise  up  suddenly. 
4.  To   suddenly   change    one's    opiniona    «r 
pnlitical  afliliiiti'ms,     (CoUoq.) 

flop -damper,  s.  A  stove  or  fumacfl 
danijier  which  rests  by  its  weight  in  open  or 
shut  position. 

flop,  s.     [Flop,  v. J    The  noise  of  a  soft  body 
falling  suddenly  to  the  ground  :  as.  It  fell  with 

a.  flop. 

fl.6p'-per,  «.  A  political  turncoat.  (Humoroiu.j 

*  flop'  -  py,  a.      [Eng,  flop  ;  -y.]      Having  a 
tendency  to  flop  about  :  as,  a  floppy  hat. 

"  In  those  days  even  fashionable  cajis  were  Urge  and 
floppy." — Q.  Eliot ;  Amos  Barton,  ch.  iL 

*  flor  (1),  s.     [Floor,  s.] 

*  flor  (2).  s.     [Flowers.] 

Flor'-a,  flor'-a,  s.    [Lat.  Flora.    (Def.  11.)' 

I.  Ord.    Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
"  Another  Flora  there,  of  bolder  hues. 

And  richer  sweeta,  beyond  our  garden's  pride." 

Thornton  :  Summer,  6M,  Ml. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Class.  Myth.  (Of  the  form  Flora)  :  The 
Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  gardens.  She 
had  especially  to 
do  with  vines, 
olives,  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees,  and 
honey-bearing 
plants.  Her  tem- 
ple was  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  and  her  wor- 
ship, which  is  sa,id 
tohavebeenintru- 
duced  by  Numa, 
was  one  of  tlie  ; 
oldest  manifesta- 
tions of  Roman  t 
religious  feeling. . 
Games  were  insti- 
tuted in  her  hon- 
or about  B.C.  238, 
but     were     soon 

discontinued.    They  were  restored  in  B.C.  173. 

2.  Bot.  (0/ either  form)  :  The  whole  vegeta- 
tion of  a  country  or  geographical  period,  aa 
the  American  Fltira.mfaniiigall  tht*  wild  plants 
now  occurrinp  in  America,  the  Eocene  Flora 
signifying  all  the  plants  found  foBsil  in  the 
Eocene.  It  corresponds  to  the  zoological 
tenn  Fauna  (q. v.). 

3.  Astron.  (0/ the  form  Flora.)  :  An  asteroid, 
the  eighth  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Hind 
on  Oct.  18,  1847. 

flbr'-al,    a.     [Lat.    fioralis,    from  Flora  i   Fr. 
ylora?.) 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Flora. 

2.  Pertaining  to  flowers. 

floral-clock,  s. 

Bot. :  A  clock  in  which  the  time— which,  of 
course,  is  not  very  precisely  indicated — is 
shown  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  par- 
ticular flowers.  Those  of  the  Goatsbeard 
(Tragopogon  pratense)  open  from  three  to  five 
A.M. ;  of  the  Chicory  (Cic^ioriitm  Intybus),  from 
four  to  five ;  of  the  Dandelion  (Taraxacum 
ofliciiuiU,  formerly  Leontodon  raraxacum),  from 


FLORA, 
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five  to  six ;  of  the  Lettuce  (iMcttica  sativa). 
after  seven;  of  the  Piuipfrnel  (Ananallis 
O-Tvensis),  after  ei^Iit;  of  Calendula  anieiinis, 
from  nine  to  ten  ;  nf  Heuifrocallis  jkiva,  Ironi 
ten  to  eleven  ;  and  of  tlie  Tiger  Uly  (Ti'/ridia 
j)a.vonia),  from  oleven  t<>  twelve.  'I'lie  llowera 
of  Jii0racium  viurorum,  close  nfter  two  p.m.  ; 
and  those  of  Anagallis  arvensis,  after  three. 

floral  diagram,  a. 

hot.:  Tho  npnsetitationof  thecross-sectlon 
of  a  Ilower. 

floral-envelopes,  s.  p/- 

lUA.  :  The  jiarts  which  envelope  or  surround 
the  stamens  and  jtiwtils  for  the  protection  of 
these  reproductive  oryana.  They  consist 
generally  of  <'alyx  and  corolla,  occasionally 
ivith  an  invulurre  or  bracts  external  to  these 
coveringB.  Some  pLxiits  are  without  one  or 
other  or  both  floral  envcloi>e8. 

•flbr'-al-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  floral;  -ly.^  In  a 
floral  iuauner;  so  as  fluwera  are  concerned; 
with  flowere ;  aa,  florally  oruumented. 

flor-a-mour'.flbr'-i-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.yiar  = 
flower, and  avtour=\o\i'.]  A  flower  begetting 
love.    (Ask.) 

^  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  cul- 
tivated species  of  Amaranthus,  as  Amarantlnts 
hypochojuiriaais,  A.  cortlatus,  and  A.  tricolor. 
(Lyte,    in    Britten    d-    Holland.)      (Flower- 

OEKTLE.] 

flor'-an.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  Fine-grained 
tin; 'either  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  stone 
or  staEupcd  very  small. 

flor'-a-scope,  s.  [Lat.  ^s(geuit./ort5)  =  a 
flower,  and  Gr.  (ncoTrew  (sfcojwd)  =  to  view,  to 
examine.]  A  microscope  contrived  for  ex- 
amining flowers. 

*  flbre^  s.    [Floor,  s.] 

flbr'-e-al,  s.  [Fr.,  =  flowery,  and  so  trans- 
lated l»y  an  Englisli  wit,  who  made  many  of 
the  other  French  republicau  names  for  months 
ridiculous.] 

Chronol.  £  Hist. :  The  appellation  given  in 
Oct.,  1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  the 
eighth  month  of  the  republican  year.  It  com- 
menced on  April  20,  and  was  the  second  spring 
month. 

flbr'-e-at-ed,  flbr'-i-at-ed,  a.  [L&t.  floreus, 
from /OS  (gen\t.  flor is)  =  a  flower.]  Decorate<l 
or  adorned  with  floral  ornaments  :  as,  fl^treated 
capitals  of  pillars,  a:c. 

*  floren,  *  florence,  s.    [Florin.] 
Flbr-en9e,  s.    [See  def.  l.] 

1.  Geog. :  The  English  name  of  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Italy. 
^  2.  Fabric :  A  kind  of  silk  cloth. 

*  3.  Comm. :  A  kind  of  wine  made  at  Flor- 
ence. 

"  He  told  ine  that  he  had  left  off  Ftorente."—  Wat- 
pate  :  Lettert,  iii.  329. 

*  4.  Kum. :  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  six 
shillintrs  sterling,  current  in  the  reign  of 
Edwani  III.     [Florin.] 

Florence-flask,  s.  a  flask  of  thin  glass 
with  a  large  globular  body  and  long  naiTOW 
neck,  in  which  Florence  oil  is  exported  fi-om 
Italy. 

Florence-leaf,  s.  Fine  leaf  yellow  alloy. 
[Bronze-powder.] 

Florence-oil,  s.   A  supeiior  kind  of  olive 

oil  jirepared  at  Florence. 

*  flbr'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  florens,  pr.  par.  of /i>reo= 
lo bloom,  to  flourish.]  Flourishing,  prosperous. 

"  .Sinopa  was  a  Jlorent  citee."" — Cdal :  Apoph.  of 
Eramuts.  y.  "7. 

Flbr' -en-tine,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Florentinhs.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Florence. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Florence. 

n.  Technically: 

*  1.  Cookery  :  A  kind  of  pastrj'. 

"  Stealiutf  cxisUrda.  tArts,  oud  Florentinet." 

Itimnm.  i  J-let. :   }yoman  Hater,  V.  1. 

2.  Fabric:  A  kind  of  silk  stuff,  chiefly  used 
for  men's  waistcoats.  It  is  made  striped, 
figured  and  plain,  the  last  being  a  twilled 
fabric. 


Florentine-experiment,  s. 

PInjsirs:  An  ex|ieririient  iii;ide  In  Ififil  by 
some  academicians  at  Florence  to  test  whether 
or  not  water  was  compressible.  They  en- 
closed it  in  a  globe  of  thin  gold,  afterwards 
hermetically  sealed.  In  coninressing  tlie 
globe  the  water,  instead  of  yielding,  lorceri 
its  way  through  the  pores  of  (the  gold,  and 
stood  in  drops  on  its  outer  siuface.    {Ganot.) 

Florentlne-ft-esco,  «. 

Art:  A  kind  of  jtainting,  first  practised  at 
Florence  during  the  flourishing  i«riod  of 
Italian  art,  for  decorating  walls.  Like  com- 
mon fresco,  the  limo  is  used  wet,  but  in  this 
/node  it  can  be  moistened,  and  kept  damp  and 
fit  for  painting  upon.     (FairhoU.)] 

Florentine  lake,  3. 

Art:  A  piginent  jirepared  fh>m  cochineal. 
It  is  now  obsolete,  the  greater  durability  in 
oil-painting  of  the  lake  prepared  from  madder 
having  entirely  superseded  those  prepared 
from  cochineal. 

Florentine  mosaic,  s. 

Art:  The  term  applied  to  the  art  of  Inlay- 
ing^tables  and  other  plane  surfaces  with  pietra 
di(ra  and  pietra  rjmiTnerse,  carried  on  jtrinci- 
jially  at  Florence. 

Florentine-receiver,  9.  A  form  of 
receiver  for  the  i-esnlts  of  the  distillation  of 
essential  oils.  It  is  conical  in  fonn,  and  lias 
a  side  spout  at  which  accumulated  water  dis- 
charges as  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  bend  of 
the  spout,  while  the  oil,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  collects  at  the  top,  and  may  be  de- 
canted off. 

Florentine  school,'?. 

Art:  This  school  of  painting  is  remarkable 
for  gieatness ;  for  attitudes  seemingly  in 
motion ;  for  a  certain  dark  seventy ;  for  an 
expression  of  strength  by  which  grace  is 
perhaps  excluded ;  and  for  a  character  of 
design  approaching  to  the  gigantic. 

Florentine-work,  s. 

Art :  The  san*  as  Flokentine-mosaic  (q.v.). 

flbr'-e^,  a.  pi.  [PL  of  Lat.  flos  (genit.  floHs) 
=  a  flower.] 

Chem. :  An  old  name  for  bodies  which  on 
being  sublimed  or  crystallized,  ticnded  to 
assume  a  pulverulent  form,  as  flores  sul- 
phuris,  flowers  of  sulphur.     [Flos.] 

flb-res'-9en9ev  s.  ih&t.  fl4jre^-cens,  pr.  par.  of 
floresco  =  to  begin  to  flower ;  ftxyr^  =  to 
flower ;  flos  (genit.  fl^iris)  —  a  flower.] 

Bat. :  The  coming  out  of  a  plant  in  flower, 
or  the  time  when  this  takes  place. 

flbr'-et  (I),  s.  [Ft.  fieiiTetie  ;  Prov.  floreta  ; 
Ital.  Jiordto,  a  diniin.  remotely  from  Lat.  fl''>s 
(genit.  floris)  =  a  flower.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  flower. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  small  flower  constituting  one  of 
a  nu;uber  aggregated  into  a  head  or  other 
more  or  less  composite  form  of  fruit.  It  is 
much  used  of  the  Compositse,  in  which  the 
florets  of  the  disc  aie  those  of  the  centre,  and 
the  florets  of  tlie  ray  those  of  the  circum- 
ference. Often  the  former  are  tubular,  and 
the  latter  ligulate  (strajj-shaped).  Example, 
the  daisy. 

■■  Ab  florets  hy  the  frosty  air  of  uight 
Beiit  down  aiid  closed-" 

C'try  :  Dante;  Ir^femo  U.  137. 

floret-silk,  s.    [Floss-silk.] 

*  flbr'-et    (2),    5.      (Fr.  fieuret.]      A    fencing 

suord,  a  foiL 

flb-ret'-ty,  a.    [Eng.  floret  (I);  -i/.] 
Hsr.  :  The  same  as  Fle:ukv  (q.v.). 

*  flbr'-i-agc  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Lat.  flos  (genit. 
ftoris)=a  flower;  sutT.  -age.)    Blossom,  bloom. 

"  When  the  banks  their  portage  bear." 

J.  ^ott :  Odet,  XX. 

flbr'-i-at-ed,  a.    [Floreated.] 

flbr' i-can,  s.    [Florikan.] 

^  flbr-ic'-o-mo&s,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  fl4yris) 
=  a  flower  ;  co»ia  =  liair  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -ous.] 
Having  the  head  or  hair  adorned  with  flowers. 

flbr-i-CUl'-tU-ral,  a.  [Eng.  floricultur(e) ; 
•al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  culture  of 
flowering  plants. 


flbr-i-ctil  -tiire,  $.     iJM.  floris  (genit.  flaa) 

^  a  fl'<wt;r,  and  cultura  =  culture,]  Th« 
cultivuLion  or  culture  of  flowers  or  flowering 
plants. 

flbr-i-cul'-tTir-ist,  ?.     (Eng.  /oHCTt«ur(«)  ; 

-is(.]  One  wlio  devotes  hiroHclf  to,  or  is 
skilled  in,  the  cultlratiou  of  flowering  planta. 

flbr'-id,  a.      [Lat.  florldus,   from  flat  (genit. 
floris)  1=::  a  flower;    Fr.  floride;    8p.  4;  ItaL 
floriiio.] 
L  Lit. :  Covered  with  orabouiuUng  in  flowers. 

"  Iiuhni<;ing  round  their  florid  eJirtli." 

Mlllon-   I'.  I..  vIL  »0. 
XL  Figuratively: 

1.  Bright  in  colour;  flushed  with  red;  fresh- 
coloured  :  as,  a  florid  couiplcxiou. 

"  Amalthea,  and  her  Jlorid  waa. 
Youug  Bacchus."  UUton :  P.  L.,  Iv.  ITS. 

•  2.  Flourishing,  vigorous. 

"  Kliigdoiiii  by  the«,  to  efcldy  (Te.-ttiie»  grown, 
Bixut  of  a  florid  vigour  not  ttirir  own. 

0utd4inlth:  0*-tirrUd  VUlage. 

3.  Highly  embellished  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric;  flowery,  brilliant, 

"Uia  dictlnu.  affected  and /(oHd.  bnt  often  tlnga- 
bti  ly  bentitiful  and  lueludloua.  fiwctUAted  louiy  70UIIC 
fittlniBlH^U."— J/uciKffd^.    Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  XxL 

florid  counterpoint,  s. 

Miisic  :  A  counterpoint  uot  confined  to  any 
special  si>eeies,  but  in  which  notes  of  various 
lengths  are  used.  It  is  ojijiosed  to  Strict 
counterpoint.  [Counterpoint.]  {Stuiner  S 
Barrett.) 

florid  Gottdc,  a. 

Arch.  :  Florid  English  or  Tudor,  the  latest 
development  of  the  Gotliic  style  in  England. 
The  period  is  from  1400-1637. 

florid  music,  s.  Ihlusic  in  which  the 
melody  and  accompanying  j>arta  aie  of  an 
ornamental  and  embellished,  style.  {^Slainer  it 
Barrett.) 

flbr-id'-e-so,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  floridus  =  blooming, 
flowery,  and  feni,  pi.  adj.  autf.  -«/«p.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  1842  by  J.  A^ardh 
to  the  Rose-spored  Algae,  now  called  Rhodo- 
spenns  (q.v.). 

*  flbr-Jd'-i-t^,  s.  [Eu^.  florid;  ^ity.]  Fresh 
ness  or  brightness  of  colour  ;  floriduess. 

"There  is  Afloridity  la  tbe  face  from  tbejcood  digea 
tlon  of  the  red  ^axt  of  the  \i\MMi.''—Ftoytr, 

flbr'-id-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  florid ;  -ly.]  In  A 
florid,  brilliant,  or  showy  manner. 

flbr'  -id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  florid  ;  -ness.] 

1.  Freshness  or  brightness  of  colour  or  com- 
plexion. 

"The  DtDoemty  and  fioridneu  of  the  wann  uul 
Bvirited  \AQ\xA.'—Feltitam :  Ketoloe*,  pL  L.  rea.  TOl 

2.  Embellishment  with  flowery  language  ; 

brilhancy  of  style. 

*  flbr-If'-er-OU8,  a.  [Lat.  florifer^  from  fioa 
(genit.  floris)  =  3.  flower;  /ero  =  to  bear,  to 
produce  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -cus.]  Bearing  or 
protluctive  of  flowers. 

"To lay  the  foundation  for  a  socoMsf ul .^ort^rou* 
\ssm&."— Gardener*  Chronicle,  No.  388,  p.  7S4. 

*  flbr-if'-er-OUS-nesa,  s.  Eng.  flon/erous; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  floriferous  or  pro- 
ductive of  flowers. 

"  Quite  eclipsing  the  chestnut  in  jUni/erautnett.'' — 
Gar\lenera'  Chronicle.  So.  388,  p.  729. 

*  flbr-if-i-ca-tlon,  s.    [Lat. /o* (genit.  jlorw) 

=  a  flower,  and  /acio  =  to  make.]     The  act, 
process,  or  time  of  flowering  of  plants. 

flbr'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a 
flower,  and  forma  =  form.]  Having  the  form 
or  shape  of  a  flower. 

flbr'-i-kan,  flbr'-i-ken,  flbr'-i-ldn  c 

[Anglo-Indian.] 

Zool. :  A  bustard,  Otis  aurita,  valued  bj 
Anglo-Indian  sportsmen, 

*  flbr'-i-lege,  s.  [Lat.  florikffus  =  collecting 
flowers  :  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  U^o 
=  to  gather,  to  collect.] 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  or  culling  flowers. 

2,  A  treatise  on  flowei"s ;  an  anthologj-. 

flbr'-i-mer,  s.    [Floramour.J 

flbr'-xn,  *  flor-en,  *  flor-eyn,  *  flor-esme, 
*  flor-ayne,    *  flor-yn,    •  flor-ence,  s. 

[Fr.  florin,    from   Ital.  florino~ii   flonn,    so 


tate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot. 
or.  wore,  wolf.  work.  who.  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian:  as,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw, 
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Cfllled  because  it  bore  a  lily,  from  Ital.Jlore  — 
a  flower,  l^tjlos  (geiiit.  fluris).'] 

*  1.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England, 
l)nt  long  since  extinct.  By  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  every  __  _ 
pound  weight  of 
old  standard  gold 
was  to  be  coined 
Into  lifty  florins,  or 
florences,  to  becur- 
rentiit  six  shillings 
each,  or  into  a  i>ro- 
portionate  nunibei 
©f  half-florences  or 
fluartt-r-florences. 

2.  The  name  of  a 
silver  coin  current 
in  several  countries.  The  English  florin  weighs 
174'5454  grains  troy,  and  is  equal  to  one-tenth 
of  a  sovereign,  or  two  shillings.  The  Austrian 
florin  is  equal  to  23*495  pence  sterling;  the 
Dutch  florin  (also  called  a  guilder)  is  eciual  to 
19'9S3  pence  sterling. 

"  Ilkone  h.idde  tt/Utrence,"  Itumbrui,  555. 

^  fiodhss  florins; ;  The  name  given  by  numis- 
matists to  the  first  issue  of  florins  in  tlie  pre- 
eeiit  reign,  from  the  fact  that  the  letters  f.  d. 
(Defender  of  the  Faith)  were  omitted  fiom  the 
legend.  They  were  issued  and  called  in  in  the 
Banie  year  (1849). 

Fl0~rin'-i-ans,  s.pl.  [From  Florinns  their 
leader.     (See  def.)] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  An  obscure  Gnostic  sect  which 
arose  at  Rome  under  Floiinus  and  Blastus  in 
the  second  century.  Florinus  when  young  was 
Instructed  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna.  Aftei-- 
wards  both  became  presbyters  of  Rome,  but 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Roman  bishop, 
Eleutlierius.  Irena-us  wrote  a  book  against 
Florinus,  concerning  the  eight  aeons  alleged  to 
exist.  Whether  Blastus  also  held  Gnostic 
sentiments  has  been  disputed.  (Mosheim; 
Murdoch.) 

•  flor-ip'-a-rous,  o.     [Lat.  Jtoriparus,  from 

Aos  (geiiit.  floris)  =  a  flower,  and  pario  =  to 
oring  forth,  to  bear,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Producing  flowers. 

2.  Bot, :  Flower-producing,  whether  natu- 
rally to  be  followed  by  fruit  or,  as  a  mon- 
strosity, to  supersede  it. 

^r-i-p6n'-di-6»  s.    [Sp.] 

Bot.:  Datura  sauguinea.  It  ia  of  the  night- 
shade order,  and  very  poisonous.  Neverthe- 
less the  Peruvians  made  an  intoxicating 
beverage  from  its  seeds,  which,  however, 
taken  in  excess,  produces  furious  delirium. 
The  priests  of  an  ancient  Soutli  American 
temple  of  the  Sun,  used  it  to  jiro^luce  oracular 
inspiration,  and  the  Arabs  of  Central  Africa 
smoke  it  as  a  narcotic  and  for  the  relief  of 
astliuia  and  influenza. 

flor'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  flos  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower, 
and  sufl.  -ist;  Fr.fleuriste;  8p.  florista.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates  flowering  plants ; 
one  who  deals  in  flowers. 

"  Mttiiy  veTe  Jtoristn.  thnt  knew  not  the  true  use  of  n 
flower. "  —  Browne :  Vutgir  Erroun,  yU  ii  ( Eiilat 
Dedic) 

*  2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  account  of 
plants. 

flor'-odn,  s,  [Ft.  fleuron,  fmm  fl^tir  =  a  flower.] 
A  border  worked  with  flowers. 

•  flbr'-ii-lent,  a.  [Lat.  flondeiUus,  fr.  Jlos 
(genit."/ofi,s)  =  a  flower.]  Flowery,  blossom- 
ing. 

"  It  does  (iiie  good  to  visit  that  flornlent  vllftige."— 
G.  Johnson  :  JVaf.  Hist,  of  the  Eattam  Bordert,  L  152. 

flor'-y,  n.    [Flel'rv.] 

1.  Ord.  Larirj. :  Vain. 

"  The  worila '  ftory  conceited  chap.'—'  haflllns  gentle.' 
.  .  .  hcgau  to  m  bUKzed  .iboiit"— Scoft  .■  Rfdgattntlet. 
kt.  x\i 

2.  Her. :  [Fleury]. 

flos,  s.     [Lat.=  fiower.]    (See  the  compounds.) 

flos  Adonis,  s. 

Bot.  :  An  old  name  for  Adonis  autumnalis. 

flos  ferri,  s. 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Aragonite.  It  occiu-s  In 
coralloidal  forms  in  iron  ore. 

flos  succinl,  s. 

Mill. :  The  same  as  Succinellite  (q.v.). 


flos'-cu-lar,  flos'-CU-lous,  a.  [Lat.  flos- 
cidiia  =  a  little  flower,  a  floweret.) 

1.  Ord.  l.aug.  :  Having  little  flowers. 

"Tlie  Diitw-inl  iiiirt  Is  ittlilck  und  cnmnua  covering, 
Antl  the  secuud  »  dry  uud  /lonrulout  coat." — lirownr. 

2.  But. :  Used  specially  of  the  Composite 
plants  as  bearing  many,  florets. 

flos-cu-lar'-i-a,  s.  (Lat.  fiosc-ulu3=Q.  little 
fli)wef,  and  neut.  pi.  adj.  sulL  -aria.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Flos- 
cnlaridje  (q.v.).  Tho  species  are  found  ad- 
hering to  aquatic  plants,  such  as  Confcrvre, 
Ccratophylliuui,  ifec. 

flos-cu-lar-i'-i-dse,    fl6s-cu-lar-i-aB'-a» 

S.  fl.'  [Mod.  Lat.  JloscularKa) ;  Lat.  feui.  pi. 
a^J.  sufl'.  'idee,  or  neut.  pi.  -tea.] 

Znol.  :  A  family  of  Rotifera,  order  Sessilia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  having  bent  spiui- 
forni  teeth  at  the  orifice  of  the  a'sophagus. 

flos'-cule,  flos'-cu-lus  (pi.  fl6s'-cu-li),  s. 

1.  Sing. :  A  floret. 

2.  PL  :  [Flosculi]. 

flos'-CU-li,  5.  pi.   [PI.  of  Lat.  Jlosculus  =  a  little 
rtowei-*  a  flMiet.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Florets  (q.v.). 

flds'-CU-16^e,  a.     [Mod.  hut.  floscvlosKs.] 

Bot.  :  Bearing  or  having  many  flosctdi  or 
florets. 

fldsh  (1).  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  Ger.  flosse 
=  a  trough  in  which  ore  is  washed.] 

Metal. :  A  hopper-shaped  box  in  which  ore  is 
placed  for  the  action  of  the  stamps.  The 
side  of  the  box  lias  a  shutter,  which  is  raised 
or  lowered  to  allow  the  ore  to  escape  when  it 
has  acquired  the  desii-ed  fineness. 

fl6sh(2),  fi.    [Flo.ss(2),  s.] 

flosh-sllk,  s.  [Floss-silk.] 

fl6ss(l),  s.  [Cf.  Ger.  fluss,  floss=a  stream,  ftrom 
Jliessen  =  to  flow.] 

1.  Ord.  Long.  :  A  small  stream  of  water. 

2.  Metall.:  Fluid  glass  Boating  in  a  puddling- 
furnace. 

floss-hole.  s. 

Metallurgy  : 

1.  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  puddling-furnace, 
beneath  the  chimney,  at  which  the  slags  of 
the  iron  pass  out  of  the  furnace. 

2.  The  tap-hole  of  a  melting  furnace. 

floss (2),  s.  [Ital.  ^oscio;  O.  Fr./o5cAe= flaccid, 
soft,  weak,  from  Lat.  Jluxus  =  fluid,  from  flvo 
=  to  flow,  j 

1.  A  downy  substance  observed  on  the 
husks  of  certain  fruits. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  the  finest  silk, 
used  in  embroidery  or  satin,  &c. 

3.  The  leaves  of  the  reed  Canary-grass. 

"No  persona  Phixll  cut  btnt  nor  pull  fiott  in  time 
commiirj:.  before  the  first  of  Lammas  yearly." — Barry  : 
Orkney,  App.,  p.  467. 

floss-sllk,  s.  The  exterior  soft  envelope 
of  a  silkworm's  coooon ;  the  ravelled  downy 
silk  broken  ofl"  in  tho  (filature.  It  is  cardetl 
and  spun  for  various  purposes. 

floss-yarn,  s.    Yarn  spun  from  the  j?05s- 

sitki^X.y.). 

*  flos-si-f  i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  flos  —  a  flower, 
and /afto  =  to  make.]  A  flowering;  an  ex- 
pansion or  opening  of  flowers  ;  florification. 

*  flos'-sy,  a.     [Eng.  floss ;  -y.]     Light,  downy  ; 

like  floss-silk. 

"In  a  Jlossy  cloud  of  mtisliii,  lace,  aud  guuzy  rib- 
bons."—J/rjt.  iSrowc  /treil,  ch,  xL 

flot,  s.    [Float,  s.] 

Min. :  (See  extract). 

"The  word  '_fioC'  is  a.  miacr'a  term  lor  ore  lying 
between  the  beds,  or  at  certain  definite  borlzwns  ni 
the  atrata.  lu  text-Iwoka  jlots  are  KemraMy  nilled 
■flats'  or  'flatting.'  They  are  of  two  kinds,  |l) 
those  connected  with  '  cross-vcius :'  (2)  those  cun- 
uected  with  coiiraea  of  dun  limestoue."— j.  R,  Dakyns, 
In  Xitturr.  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  4T3. 

'fl6-ta,s.  [Sp.]  [Fleet,  s.]  A  fleet ;  specif, 
a  fleet'of  Spauish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz  in  Mexico, 
to  transport  to  Spain  the  productions  of 
Spanish  America. 

"  What  envied  Jtota  bore  so  fair  a  freight?  " 

Shenstonc:  To  lord  Temple.  Eleg>'  xvi. 


*  flot'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  float ;  -agt ; 

Fr.  fir)ttagc.\ 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  That  which  floats  upon  the  sea  or  a  river. 

flot'-ant,  float-ant,  «.  [Fr.  flMtant,  pr.  par. 

o( flutter  ^  U<  floa't.j 

fler.:  Flying  or  streaming  in  the  air,  as  a 
bird  or  a  i>ainier:  aiqdied  to  a  bird  it  is  the 
same  as  Disclosed  (q.v.). 

flo-ta'-tion,  "  floa-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Eng.  float : 

■at  ion.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  floating. 

2,  Tho  science  of  floating  bodies. 

"We  made  some  experinienta  tii  ftotatfon." — Mua- 
mVUm's  .yfiigaziite,  Oct.  l«8l,  p.  H23. 

H  (1)  Plane  or  line  of  flotation  :  The  plane  or 
line  in  which  tlie  hoiizniital  surface  of  a  fluid 
cuts  a  body  floating  in  it. 

(2)  Stable  flntndnn:  The  floating  of  a  body  in 
suc'h  a  way  that  it  eanimt  easily  be  ov/^rtumed. 
This  stability  arises  when  the  nietacentre  is 
just  over  the  centre  of  gravity. 

fldt'-a-tivo,  rt.     [Eng.  floai ;  -ative.]    Capable 
of  floating  ;  having  floating  power. 

"So  that  the  Jacket  may  have  nuflicient  ftatativ* 
power  to  can-y  ita  loud."— A'«fffA£.'  Diet,  of  Mectutritea ^ 
e.v.  FlvatUig-dock. 

'flote  (I),  v.t.    [Float,  v.] 

flote  (2),  v.t.     [Fleet,  v.]    To  skim. 


*  flote  (1),  *fl6'-ter.  ^  float-er,  s.  [Float^ 
5.]    The  same  as  Float,  s.,  and  Floater,  «. 

(q.v.). 

flote-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  grass.  (1)  Ch/cerla  fluiUin^.  (5J 
Aliipccuriis  geniculatus,  (3)  Poa  aquatlca. 

*  flote  (2),  s.  A  crowd  or  gathering  of  people, 
a  company. 

"  Hfttz  ferved  thyder  hya  {nyre^ite." 

Earl  If  Eng.  Allit.  Poema:  Pearl,  9U. 

*  flot'-er-y,  a.    [FLOATCRr.] 

flo-til'-Ia,  s.  L^p.,  dimin.  of  JJoto  =  a  fleet 
(q.v.).]  "a  little  fleet ;  a  fleet  of  small  vessels. 

flot'-sam,  flot'-son,  s.    [Enr.  float,  and  sufT 

Law  :  A  term  applied  to  goods  lost  in  aln'])* 
wreck,  and  left  floating  on  the  waves.  Such 
goods  belong  to  the  guveriinu-nt.oritB  nominee. 
if  no  owner  appearr*  within  a  fixed  time 
after  it  has  been  taken  possession  of.  [J  etsam.I 

"  Flotsam  ia  where  goods  continue  swimming  on  th* 
surface  of  the  waves."— B/«cA:»Wne  .■  Comment. .hV..  L. 

Ch.8. 

**  flotte,  vA.    [Float,  v.] 

*  flot'-ten,  p".  }inT.  or  a.  [Flote  (2),  v.J 
Slvimiu'ed,  as  milk. 

*flot-ter,  v.i.    [Flltttek.] 

floulX9e  (1),  v.i.  &,t.  (Sw.  dial.flunsa  =todip, 
plunge.] 

A,  Iiitrans.  :  To  plunge,  dash,  or  throw  one- 
self about ;  to  make  violent  or  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  ;  to  struggle,  to  flounder. 
"  And  flies  aloft,  and  jounces  round  the  imjoI," 

Th->"i.ton:  Spring.  *SZ. 

*  B.  Trojw. ;  To  throw  violently. 

■■  He  itytouuced  thence  Into  the  sen."—tmUh  :  Live* 
of  Highway  me  II,  it,  »21. 

flounce  (1),  s.  [Flounce  (1),'  u.]  A  suilden 
jerking  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs ;  a 
plunging  or  floundering  about. 

fl6^9e  (2),  v.t.  [Flounce  (2),  &]  To  deck 
out  or  adoru  with  flouDce.s ;  to  attach  flounces 
to. 

"She  waa^iiiinKiaud  fitr1>elowcd  froni  head  to  foot ; 
every  ribbon  was  crinkled,  and  every  p.irt  of  her  pir- 
ments  in  cnrl." — Addison:  Siiectator. 

flo^n^e  (2),  s.  [Formed  by  change  of  r  to  I, 
from  Mid.  Eng. /rowiice  =  u  jilait  or  wriiikle, 
from  O.  F.  /roil cer,  froyiser  ~  to  jtlait,  fold, 
wrinkle.]  [Frounce.]  A  narrow  pieceorslip 
of  cloth  sewed  to  a  pt,tticoat,  dress,  Arc.  with 
the  lower  border  hanging  loose  and  spreading. 

"  But  thou,  vain  man.  Iwguiled  by  Popish  show?, 
Doatestou  rilMinds. /(fniMi«,  fnri>eIow^  " 

Oug :  Eclogm-t ;  J'/ii:  Btpoutai. 

flo^n^ed,  a.  [Eng.  flonnc(e)  (2),  s.  ;  -edl 
Adorned  or  furnished  with  flounces. 


b^,  b6^;  pout,  Jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     ph  =  f. 
-olan, -t4an  =  8han.    -tion« -sion  =  shun ;  -tion« -sion-zhun.    -cioua,  -tious,   -slous-sbus*    -ble, -die,  >!>:c  -  hel.  del. 
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flouncing— flourished 


fl6iili9'-ihg.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Flouncr(2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  -par.  &  ■particip.  adj. :    (See 

the  verb), 
C.  .^5  siihst.  :  Tiie  act  of  furnishing   with 

flounces  ;  a  flounce. 

fl^iin'-der,  "  flown-dur,  s.  [Sw.  jiundra; 
co{,'ii.  with  Dan.  Jli/ndcr ;  Icel.  Jlyjulhra;  the 
name  is  probably  derived  froui  its  flounderinj,' 
or  flajJiting  about.] 

1,  Zool :  Platessa  Jlesus.  a  flat  fish  belonging 
to  the  family  PleurouL-ctidiE.  It  resembles  the 
plaice,  but  has  jtaler  spots :  there  are  imly 
small  grains  at  the  salient  line  of  the  head  ; 
there  is  a  rou;,'h  Ituttou  all  alonj;  its  dorsal  and 
anal  lins.  and  thu  lateral  line  has  bristling 
Bcales.  It  occurs  in  tlie  seaa  of  the  (Inii.d 
States,  of  Europe,  Ac.  It  occurs  also  in 
the  brackish  water  at  the  mouths  of  rivt-re. 
and  even  ascends  to  where  the  water  is  fresli. 
The  flounder  is  eaten,  but  is  much  inferior  in 
taste  to  the  plaice.  It  is  called  also  the  Fluke 
or  Flooli. 

"  Flounder*  liihn.bit  every  part  of  the  British  aea."— 
Pennant     Zoology  ;  Tht:  Flounder. 

2.  Boot-making  :  A  slicking  tool  whose  edge 
is  used  to  stretch  leather  for  a  boot-front  in  a 
blocking  or  crimping  board. 

fl^iill'-der,  v.i.  [A  nasalized  form  of  Dut. 
flodderen  =  to  dangle,  flap,  splash  about. 
(Wedgwood.y] 

1.  Lit. :  To  strugfjle  or  make  violent  move- 
ments with  the  liiulis.  as  when  stuck  in  mire; 
to  roll.  toss,  or  tumble  about. 

"  His  st«e(t  now  flounders  in  the  hrake  ; 
Now  aitika  hlu  bitr^e  iiiion  the  htke." 

A'co«  .-  Ladj/  of  thr  Lakti,  i.  3a 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strugfik  along  with  difllculty, 
as  though  walking  through  a  bog. 

"  He  pluiiK^d  fur  seiiae.  but  found  no  bottom  there. 
Yet  wrote  mid  Jlcund^red  on  in  mere  deapair," 

Pope :  Dunciad,  i.  120. 

fl^^,  *  floure,  *  flowre.  5.  [The  same 
word  as/oiCfT  (q.v.)  ;  ¥t.  fie^ir  ;  Sp. /or.] 

1.  The  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat  or  other 
grain ;  specif,  the  finer  part  of  wheat  meal 
separated  by  bolting. 

"Then  studious  she  prepares  the  choicest  flour." 
Pope  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  ii.  426. 

2.  The  fine  soft  powder  of  any  substance  : 
as,  fiour  of  emery. 

flour-beetle»  s. 

Entovi. :  A  beetle,  Tenehrio  moHtor. 

flour-bolt,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  gauze-covered  revolving,  cylin- 
drical frame  or  reel,  into  which  meal  or  chop 
from  the  stones  is  fed,  in  order  to  have  the 
flour  sifted  through  and  separated  from  the 
offal.  The  cylinder  is  large  and  long,  and  its 
axis  is  usually  inclined ;  the  bolting-cloth 
with  which  it  is  covered  is  of  different  grades 
of  fineness,  the  meshes  at  the  reception  end 
being  closer  than  towards  the  discharge.  The 
matters  passing  through  at  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  length  a're  of  different  grades,  and 
are  kept  separate. 

flour -box,  s.    A  dredging  or  dredge-box. 

flour-cooler,  s. 

Mill. :  A  chamber,  trunk,  or  machine  in 
which  meal  from  the  stones  is  placed  to  cool,  or 
is  stirred  by  a  blast  before  arriving  at  the  bolt. 

flour-dredge,  flour-dredger,  s.     A 

flour-box  or  dredge-box. 

flour-dresser,  s.  A  hollow,  stationary, 
inclined  cyliii<ler  or  frame  covered  with  wire- 
cloth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  64,  (iO, 
38,  and  16  meshes  to  the  inch,  the  finest  being 
at  the  upper  end.  Witliin  the  cylinder  is  a 
reel  whose  rails  are  covered  with  brushes, 
which,  in  their  revolution,  act  against  the  in- 
terior wire  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  meal 
is  conducted  within  the  cylinder  by  a  spout 
or  hopiier,  and  is  thus  rubbed  througli  the 
wire  meshes,  the  finest  at  the  top,  the  next  at 
the  succeeding  grade,  and  so  on.  The  various 
qualities  are  collected  in  the  separate  parti- 
tions of  the  box. 

flour-mlll,  s.  A  mill  for  grinding  and 
sifting  flour.  Explosions  iji  flour-mills  are 
due  either  to  the  rapid  combustion  of  finely 
divided  flour  diffusecl  through  the  air,  caused 
by  a  spark  given  off  by  the  too  close  contact 
of  the  stones,  or  to  the  ignition  of  a  mixture 
of  air  with  gases  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  flour. 


flour  of  mustard,  s.  The  seeds  of  mus- 
tard, dried,  jiowdered,  and  sifted. 

flour-packer,  s.  A  machine  for  com- 
pactly tilling;  bjirrcds  or  bags  with  flour.  It  is 
usually  a  follower  or  jiiston  which  presses 
upon  the  fiotu",  but  in  some  cases  the  flour  as 
it  falls  into  the  barrel  is  contt»uously  packed 
by  a  spiral. 

flour-sifter,  s.  A  domestic  sieve  for 
separating  luuips  or  accidental  impurities 
from  the  Hour  of  the  bin  or  barrel, 

floiir,  v.t.  &  i.    IFloub,  s.] 

A.  Tra}isitive : 

*  1.  To  grind  and  bolt :  as,  To^ir  wheat. 
2.   To  cover  with  flour ;   to  sprinkle  flour 
upon. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  with  a 
floury  substance. 

"  with  onliuary  care  in  oi>eratlon.  the  prepared 
(liiickflilver  does  not  sicken  or  ^»r  through  the  delt^- 
teriou3  Influence  of  ftr«enlde».  ttc'—Dully  Telegraph. 
Sept.  15,  \W1. 

*  floure,  *  flouren,  v.i.     [Flower,  v.] 

floi^ed,  o.  [Eug. /our,  V.  ;  -cd.\  A  tenu  ap- 
plied to  the  finely  granulated  condition  of 
(juicksilver,  produced  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent by  its  agitation  during  the  amalgamation 
process. 

floftr'-et,    '  flour-ette,   s.      [O.   Fr.  fiarete, 
Jlnrette;    Fr.    Jhnrettt: ;    fliiiiin.     of  Jleur  =  a 
flower.]     A  little  flower,  a  floweret. 
"  Xought  yclail  in  silk  wiui  he, 
But  nlle  in  fioures  and  iufiourettet" 

Romaunt  of  Uu  /toie.  890. 

'  flo^r'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &  s.     [FLOWERtNG.] 

flour -ish,  *flor-esh,  •  flor-ische,  *flor- 

isb,  *  flor-ishe.  '  flor  issh-en, '  flor- 
ysh,  *  flor-SChyn,  v.i.  k  t.  [Fr.  Jleuris- 
sant,  pr.  par.  of  Jlcurir  =  to  flourish,  from 
Lat.  fioresco,  incept,  of  Jloren  =  to  flower,  to 
bloom,  from  Jlos  (genit.  fioris)  =  a  flower  ;  Sp. 
&  Port,  ftorecer.] 

A.  Intratisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  thrive  ;  to  be  in  vigour ;  to  grow 
vigorously  or  luxuriantly. 


2.  To  be  in  a  prosperous  state ;  to  be  pros- 
perous ;  to  increase  in  wealth,  honour,  or 
happiness  ;  to  thrive,  to  prosper. 

"  lu  his  days  shall  the  righteous  jtourMA."—/**  lixli.  7. 

3.  To  be  at  the  height  of  power,  honour, 
fame,  or  excellence. 

'■  In  our  Bchoolbooks  we  say 
Of  those  that  held  tlieir  lieads  abov«  the  crowd 
They  Jlourithcd  then  and  then," 

Tennyt07i :  Brook.  11. 

4.  To  grow,  to  increase,  to  thrive. 

"  Patriots,  alas !  the  few  that  have  been  found 
Where  most  they  tlourixh  upon  English  ground." 
Cowper  :  Table  Talk.  33*;.  337. 

5.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  indulge  in 
flowers  of  rhetoric  and  highly  embellished 
diction. 

"  They  dilate  sometimes,  andjfourigft  long  upouHi^  tie 
incidents,  and  they  skip  over  and  but  lightly  touch 
the  drier  part  of  their  theme."—  W'atu  .   Logic 

*  6.  To  boast,  to  vaunt,  to  brag. 

*  7.  To  describe  various  figures  ;  to  move  in 
fantastic  shapes  or  figures. 

8.  To  make  bold  and  fanciful  strokes  in 
writing. 

*  9.  To  brandish  a  sword. 

"  To  him  that  fiourithed  for  her  with  his  aword." 
Shiiketp.  :  Tititt  A  ndroniciu,  t  3. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  play  in  a  bold,  dashing  style  with 
numerous  ornamental  notes. 

2.  To  sound  a  flourish  or  fanfare. 

"  Why  do  the  emperor's  ti-u inpets ^urisA  thus." 
Shak^p. :  Titus  A7idronicu*.  Iv.  2. 

B.  Transitive  ; 

*  1.  To  adorn  with  floral  beauties. 

"  How  Ood  almyghti  of  hta  grete  grace 
HAth jtourished  the  erthe  on  every  side.' 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poetns,  p.  78. 

'  2.  To  cause  to  thrive,  prosper,  or  expand ; 
to  develop. 

*  3.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  florid  orna- 
mentation. 

"  Floryschyn  bokys.     Floro."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  4.  To  ornament,  set  out,  or  improve  in 
any  way. 


*  5,  To  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework ; 
to  embroider, 

*  6.  To  work  with  a  needle  into  ornamental 

figures. 

"AM  tliat  I  Bliall  sAy  will  l>e  but  like  loittonia  of 
tlireiiU  close  wound  up.  which,  with  a  gxuil  neeUlv, 
I>er)iH|(a  may  t>e  jtourithed  Into  large  wtji(ut.''—Uacon  : 
War  with  Spain. 

7.  To  move  in  (juick  circles  or  figures ;  to 
swing  abimt  in  the  liand  ;  to  braitdisTi. 
"  Hy  sword,  I  say,  old  Montague  la  come. 
Aud/fuuW«'i<«  tiis  blade  In  ajilte  of  tne.~ 

Shaketp.  :  Itonitio  i  Julltt,  L  L 

*  8.  To  embellish  or  adorn  with  flowera  of 
rhetoric  or  highly-flown  language. 

"The   laboura  of   Hercules,  though  JUturithed  nkth 

nugU  fabulous  matter,  yet  uotxbly  wt  forth  the  COQ- 

ntof  all  uatl'jiis  HUil  a^eia  in  tli«  uii|ir<)lf;ition  of  tha 


•  9,  To  colour  ;  to  varnish  or  gloss  over. 

"  To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  slu 
81th  tlJiit  tite  Justice  of  your  title  to  him 
l)otX\  JUnirith  the  deceit." 

Shiikeip. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  It.  I. 

^  Cnibb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
flourish,  to  thrive,  and  to  prosper :  "ToJUmrish 
exi)resses  the  state  of  being  that  wliich  is 
desirable ;  to  thrive  the  process  of  becoming 
so.  In  the  proper  sense  Jtourish  and  thrive 
are  applied  to  the  vegetation  :  the  fortiier  to 
that  which  is  full  grown  ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  in  the  act  of  growing  :  the  oldest 
trees  are  said  to  fiourish,  which  put  forth  their 
leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour ;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards 
their  full  growth.  Flourish  and  thrive  are 
taken  likewise  in  the  moral  sense  ;  prosper  is 
employed  only  in  this  sense  :  fiourish  is  said 
either  of  individuals  or  communities  of  men  ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individuals.  To 
fiourish  is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  incidental ; 
an  author  flourishes  at  a  certain  period  ;  an 
institution /owmft<5  ;  literature  or  trade  Jlovr- 
rishes ;  a  nation  flourishes.  To  thrive  is  to 
carry  on  one's  concerns  to  the  advantage  of 
one's  circumstances ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar 
use  for  those  who  gain  by  positive  labour  :  tha 
industrious  tradesman  thrives.  To  prosper  ia 
to  be  already  in  advantageous  circumstances  : 
men  prosper  who  accumulate  wealth  agreeably 
to  their  wishes  and  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions."   (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synoii.) 

flour'-ish,  s.    [Flourish,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

•  1.  A  flourisUiug  condition ;  a  state  of 
prosperity. 

"  Rome  waa  In  that  Jtourish  that  Saint  Austin  da- 
sired  to  see  her  in.'— BoweU.    (  H'etitter.} 

*  2.  Showy  or  ambitious  splendour ;  bravery; 
show ;  ostentation. 

"  I  called  thee  then  v&in  flourish  of  my  fortune  ; 
I  called  thee  then  poor  shadow,  painted  queen." 
Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  iv.  4, 

*  3.  Ostentatious  embellishment ;  far-fetched 
elegance  or  floridness  of  diction. 

■■  By  a  flourish  of  f\ne  words  they  devise  shifts,  9T»- 
sions,  and  justifications." — P.  Holland    Plutarch.  J>.  VI. 

4.  A  figure  formed  by  strokes  or  lines  fan- 
cifully drawn ;  elaborate  ornamentation  by 
means  of  lines  or  strokes. 

'■  They  were  intended  only  for  ludicrous  ornaments 
of  nature,  like  the  flourishes  about  a  great  letter  th*t 
signify  nothing,  but  are  made  only  to  delight  the  eyflL** 
— More:  Antidote  against  Atheitm. 

5.  A  blandishing  or  flourishing  about,  as  of 
a  sword  in  the  hand  ;  a  waving  about. 

II.  Music: 

(1)  The  execution  of  profuse  but  unmeaning 
ornamentation  in  music. 

(2)  The  old  English  name  for  a  call,  fanfare, 
or  prelude  for  trumpets  or  other  instruments 
together  or  alone. 

"  Then  the  fierce  trumpet  jfouT-wA 
From  cirth  to  heaven  arose." 
Macaulay :  BattU  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  zxxvl. 

(3)  The  preparatory  cadenza  for  "  tuuinff 
the  voice,"  in  which  singers  formerly  indulged 
just  before  commencing  their  song.  {Stainer 
a>  Barrett.) 

*  flour-ish-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  flourish ;  <AUJ\ 

Bloiniiing  ;  attractive. 

"  More  fallible  in  their  certainty  than  flourUhaittm 
in  their  bravery.  "—.4d«m«;    Works.  L  217. 

flour -ished,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Flourish,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
(1)  Adorned  with  flourishestw  fanciful  orna- 
mental strokes. 


2&te,  fSit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  znaHne  ;  go.  pot; 
or,  wore,  wpU.  worU,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    re.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  ^^  kw. 


flourisher— flower 
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(2)  Adoriifd  with  flowers  ;  flourishing. 

■'  Each  beauteous  flower 
Bala'd  hlffb  theii Jtourinlfd  beads." 

X  H«"-  •'  Adorned  with  trefoils,  fleur-du-lii, 


FLOURISHED  CROSSK.S. 

Ac.     Also  called  Fleury,  Florv,  Florbity, 

or  Flury, 

flour'-ish-er,  s.    [Eng.  flourish ;  -er.) 

1 1.  One  who  flourishes  or  is  in  a  state  of 
prosperity. 

"They  count  him  of  the  green-haired  eld,  they  may. 
or  in  hiB  flower? 
For  not  oui-  greatest  Jlotirisher  can  equal   him  in 
power."  Chapman  :  Bomirr  ;  Iliad. 

1 2.  One  who  flourishes  or  brandishes  about 
ft  sword,  &c. 

*  3.  One    who  makes  use  of  flourishes  or 
florid  languiige. 

"  He  was  not  an  orator,  as  commonly  underetood— 
that  is,  nota.  flourisher ;  but  all  liia  speech  was  fluent, 
easy,  and  faniiliar." — Ji,  Acyrth  :  Life  of  torU  Keeper 

flour'-ish  ing,  *  flor-ish-ing,  jir.  par.,  a., 
&  s.     [Flourish,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  £  partidp,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb), 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  state    of  prospering  or  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  waving  or  brandishing  about, 
as  a  sword. 

flouT'-isli-ing-l^,    *  flour-ish-ing-lye. 

aih\     lEu'^.pniri^hing ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  flourishing  or  prosj^erous  manner ; 
prosperously. 

2.  With  flourishes  or  ostentation  ;  ostenta- 
tiously. 

flour-on,  *flour-oon,  •flowr-oun,  s.  [O. 

Fr.  Jioron,  flcitron.]    A  little  crown  ;  a  coronet. 
"  So  were  the  JUnnrouTis  of  his  coroune  white." 

Chaucer :  Legend  of  Quod  iVomen,  220. 

•  fltfiir-y,  a.    [O.  Fr.  Jlori,  Jlouri.] 

1.  Covered  with  flour. 

2,  Covered  with  or  full  of  flowers  ;  flowery. 

"I  fell  upon  that /oipcy  flaght" 

Old  Kng.  Allit.  Poems;  Pearl.  57. 

•  fl^t,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  'Dut.  Jluyten  ;  Dut.  Jluiteii 
=  to  play  the  flute,  to  jeer ;  O.  Dut.  Jiuyt ; 
Dut.  Jluit  =  a  flute.] 

A-  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult ;  to 
treat  with  contempt. 

*•  Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  hia  treason : 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends  " 

ShaJusp.  :  1  Henri/  VI.,  Iv.  1. 

B.  Intrant.  :  To  jeer,  to  sneer ;  to  behave 
Witli  contempt  or  mockery.   (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Though  nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  Jlout  at  fortune, 
hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  thin  argu- 
meut^'—Shakesp. :  A»  Foii  Like  It,  L  2. 

•  floiit,  s.  [Flout.]  A  jeer,  a  sneer,  a  word  or 
act  of  contempt ;  an  insult. 

"  The  s\ibsequent  reflections,  tlouit,  and  jeeri." — 
Shnftenbury  :  Miscell.  Rcjh-ct.,  Misc.  v..  a  2. 

•  fl6iit'~age  (age  as  ig),  s.  The  same  as 
Flout,  5.  (qv.). 

"  For  want  of  flatterers,  he  coramenda  himself  to 
the  rfoi(/<i./f  of  his  own  i&To.\\y."—lien  Jonson  :  Ei-eri/ 
M'i't  .mf.ifUis  nmnour.     (Character  of  the  Personi.) 

•  floute,  '  flowte,  *  floyte,  s.    [Flute,  5.] 

*fiout*en,  *  flowt-yn,  v.i.    [Flute,  v.] 

floiit'-er,   s.     [Eng.  fiout ;  -er.]      One  who 
1,  or  sneers  ;  a  mocker. 

.  ^ /(outer 


*  flo^t'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlouting;  -ly.]  lu 
a  sneering,  jeering,  or  mocking  manner; 
mockingly  ;  snecringly. 

flow,  *  flow-en,  "  flow-yd,  v.i,  A  t.  [AS. 
fioi'-an;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vlreijen ;  Icel.  floa; 
O.  H.  Ger.  JIawen  ;  M.  U.  Qer.  pi'en,  Jlouwen ; 
Lat.  pluU  =  it  rains,  pluvia  =  rain  ;  Gr.  wAe'w, 
irAwto  {pled,  plod)  =  to  swim,  to  float ;  Russ. 
pliiiU  =  to  sail,  to  float ;  Sansc.  plu  ~  to  swim, 
to  navigate.     (Skeat.)'] 

A.  Intransitive: 

I,  Ordinary  language : 

1.  To  move  along  an  inclined  plane  or  de- 
.scending  ground  by  the  operation  of  gravity, 
and  with  a  continual  change  in  the  position  of 
the  particles  or  parts,  as  a  fluid ;  to  run  or 
spread  as  water  ;  to  stream. 

'■He  cauBfid  waters  to  /low  out  of  the  rock.'— /»aiafc 
xlviii.  2L 

2.  To  run,  to  be  continually  moving ;  as 
opposed  to  staiidlng. 

3.  To  move  or  circulate  in  the  arteries. 

"  Princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek." 

Shukesp. :  Cymticline,  ill.  3. 

4.  To  rise  ;  opposed  to  e?j&. 

"  The  river  hath  thrice^wed.  no  ebb  between." 
Sh<tkvsp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  Iv.  4. 

5.  To  melt,  to  become  liquid. 

"  oil  that  thou  would'at  rend  the  heavens,  that  the 
mountains  mightjiou'down. '— /aaiaft.lxiv.  L 

*  6.  To  melt  away  ;  to  disappear. 

"Hia goods  BhallyTow  away."— ./o6  ix.  28. 

7.  To  be  itoureddowu  like  a  fluid  ;  to  stream. 

"The  moonlight /ow/"tf  overall." 

Longfellow:  Landlord^ t  Tale. 

8.  To  hang  loosely  ;  to  wave. 

"  In  tresses,  braided  gay,  the  marble  waved,  _^ 

Floittd  in  loose  robes,  or  tbiu  tranaparent  veils. 

Thomson  :  Liberty.  U-  309,  310. 

9.  To  proceed,  to  issue,  to  come  out. 

"  I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have :  If  wit^ow  from  it 
I  shall  do  good.        Shakes}^. :   Winter's  Tale.  11.  2. 

10.  To  be  poured  out  in  abundance :  to  de- 
scend abundantly. 


lluiAs,  jeers,  or  sneers  ;  a  mocker. 

"  When  our  Saviour  was  treating  with  . 
of  him,"— Goodwin :  Works,  r.  36. 


•  floi^t'-ing,  pr.  par.,a.,  &  s.    [Flout,  v.] 
A.  &  B.   4s  jrr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  mocking  or  sneer- 
ing ;  a  sneer,  a  jeer. 

flouting-btock,  ^.    A  butt. 

•■  I    was  treated   as  a  nothing,   a  /touting.stock.''— 
Oodicin  :  StandepilU.i.2eA. 


',  you  heavenly  blessings  on  her  l'| 
Shakesp. :  " »■■'■■"-  ■■■ 


•'  Flow./tou, ., ,  _    ^  ,. 

Shakesp. :  Cymbelme. 

*  11.  To  be  descended. 

"  He  did  not  flow  from  honourable  sources." 

Shakesp. :  Pericles,  iv.  3. 

12.  To  glide  or  run  along  smoothly,  without 
asperity  or  liarshness. 

"This  discourse  of  Cyprian,  and  the  flowere  of 
rhetorick  in  it,  shew  him  to  have  been  of  a  great  wit 
and  /lowing  eloquence."— ffaA<wi7?     On  ProvtdeJice. 

*  13.  To  write  fluently,  smoothly,  and  pleas- 
antly to  the  ear. 

*■  Oh,  could  I  fiow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  creat  example,  as  it  Is  my  theme." 

De7th<im  :  Cooper'g  Hill,  189.  190. 

*  14.  To  abound,  to  be  full  or  crowded,  to  be 
copious. 

' '  Then  aliall  our  namea 
Be  in  their  /towing  cups  freshly  remembered." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  (',,  iv.  3. 

*  15.  To  collect  or  come  together ;  to  meet. 

"The  nations  shall  not  ^ouj  together  any  more  to 
him."— Jere/ni/ift  li.  W. 

II.  Med.:  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from 
the  uterus. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  overflow,  to  inundate,  to  cover  with 
water. 

"Watering  hops  is  scarce  practicable,  milesa  you 
have  a  stream  at  band  to /low  the  ground.  "—Jfortiniffr  .■ 
Eusbandry. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  flow, 
to  stream,  and  to  gush:  "Flow  is  here  the 
generic  terra ;  the  two  others  are  specific 
terms  expressing  different  modes  :  watere  may 
floia  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but 
narrow  course  ;  they  stream  in  a  long  narrow 
course  only  :  thus  waters  floio  in  seas,  rivers, 
rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond  ;  they  stream  only 
out  of  spouts  or  other  channels :  they  flow 
gently  or  otherwise  ;  they  stream  gently,  but 
they  'gush  with  a  force."    ICrabh :  Eng.  .'Synon.) 

flow,  s.    [Flow,  v.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  flowing  ;  a  stream  or 
current  of  water  or  otiier  liquid. 

"Some,  from  the  diurnal  auJ  annual  motion  of  the 
earth,  endeavour  to  aolve  the  floies  and  motiona  of 
these  sesia."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours. 

2.  The  rise  of  a  tide,  as  opposed  to  the  ebb. 

"The  ebb  of  tides,  and  their  myat«rioua  /low." 

Dryden  :  .innut  MirabUis,  clxli. 

•  3,  A  rising  to  greatness. 

"Know  the  ebbs 
And  /towi  of  State."       Ben  Jonson  :  The  Fox.  ii.  1. 

i.  A  stream  of  diction  ;  fluency  or  copious- 
ness of  words.    (Temiyson:  Isabel,  20.) 


5.  Abundance,  plenty,  copiousnesfl. 

**  Treasores,  that  can  ne'er  l>e  told. 
Shall  bleaa  tills  land  by  my  rich  Oov." 

Beaum.  S  t'U-t.  :  False  One.  lu.  % 

6.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  pro- 
cedure of  thought,  diction,  music,  ire,  !»• 
sembling  the  quiet,  steady  movement  of  a 
river  ;  a  gentle  flowing  or  stream. 

"  The  (eaat  of  reason  and  the  /Uivi  of  sfjul." 

Pope: Sat.  I  128. 

7.  A  flow-bog,  a  quicksand. 

"  He  ohall  stable  his  steed  in  the  Kelpie's  /!'>»■" 

Scott :  Hride  of  lytnintermoor,  ch.  XTUl. 

flow-bog.  flow-moss,  s.  A  peat-bog, 
the  surface  of  which  rises  and  falls  with  every 
increase  or  decrease  of  water  from  rains  or 
springs. 

flow-dike,  s.  A  small  drain  for  carrying 
ort'  water. 

"To  coDBtruct /totiMiiket.  and  to  make  mich  leading 
drains  aa  shall  be  judged  proper  for  the  beneflt  of  to* 
property.*— .Sdrp.  Banff*..  App.  p.  3L 

*  flow'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  flow;  -o^e.l 
The  act  of  flowing  ;  the  state  of  being  flowed. 

*fldw'-and,  a.     [Old  pr.  par.  of  ^M'(q.v.).] 
Unstable,  fluctuating,  uncertain,  wavering. 

"  He  was  /lowand  in  his  minde." — Bellendene  :  Hvy, 
p.  49. 

fl6^'-er,  *  floure,  ».    [O.  Fr.  flour,  flar;  Fr. 
fleur,  from  Lat.^s  (genit.  floris)  -  a  flower; 
floreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower.]    [Flour,  s.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
(•S)  In  popular  language  the  union  of  gaily 
coloured  leaves  or  petals  of  a  plant  ;  a  bloom, 
a  blossom. 

"  Party-coloured /ower*  of  white  and  red," 

Dryden:  Palamon  *  Arcite.  L  198. 

2.  Figuratively 

(1)  An  ornament ;  an  embellishment. 

"The  excellent  /towers  of  rhetorick  in  it  shew  him 
to  h.ive  lieen  a  sweet  and  powerful  or&toT."—BakewiU: 
On  Profidence. 

(2)  The  most  excellent  or  valuable  part  of 
anything ;  the  quintessence. 

"The  choice  a.od /tower  of  all  things  profitable  the 
Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain."— tfo<'*«r  ;  Ecclet. 
Polity. 

(3)  That  which  is  most  distinguished  for 
anything  valuable ;  one  who  is  the  ornament 
of  his  class. 

"  But  thus  to  risk  our  Border /fotccr 
In  strife  against  a  kingdom's  power." 

Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Mtnttrel.  iv.  27. 

(4)  The  prime  ;  the  early  or  floiuishing  part 
of  life  or  manhood. 

"  He  was  in  the piyrae/owCT-ot  his  youth."— Brend«.' 
(^nintus  Cttrtius.  fo.  147. 

*(b)  Fine  grain,  flour. 

"  The  flowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  maka 
asortoi  glue."— i4r6«/Ajio(  .■  On  Aliments. 

(6)  {PL) :  Menstrual  discharge.  (Levit.  xv.  24.) 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Chem.  (PL) :  Bodies  of  a  powdery  or 
mealy  consistence  or  form,  especially  if  thiB 
lias  been  produced  by  sublimation.  E.xaiuple, 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Sublimed  Sulphur  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  developed  terminal  bud  enclosing 


Parts  of  flower. 

L  (a)  Section  of  Primula,  showing  gamosepalons  <^rx, 
gamopetalous  corolla,  and  syncarpou3piBtU;(6)Anthar| 
jc)  Ovary,  style,  and  atigma ;  (d)  Section  of  ovai% 
showing  ovules.  2.  (a)  willow— pistillate  flower:  (of 
Willow— staminate  flower.  3.  (a)  Section  of  Butter- 
cup, showing  aposepalous  calyx,  apopctalous  corolla 
and  apocarpous  pistil :  (6)  SUmcn.  filament,  and  an- 
ther ;  (c)  Pollen ;  (d)  Single  carpel  (highly  magnifled), 
showing  stigma  and  ovule  enclosed. 

the  oi^ns  of   reproduction    by  seed.     The 
earlier  botanists  limited  it  to  the  corolla  of  a 


boil,  boj-;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^jhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    ph  -t 
-otaa.  -ttau  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus,    -ble,  -die,  &(k  =  b^l,  d^L 
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plant,  but  Liniiieiis  extented  it  to  iiiclmle  the 
calyx,  corolla,  slamciia,  and  j'istil.  The  two 
lasl  are  the  only  essential  parts.  This  is  tlie 
modt^rn  sonsc  of  the  t».'rni.  Tlie  manner  in 
wiiich  its  parts  are  arranged  is  called  their 
aestivation,  and  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  oilier 
parts  are  generally  believed  U>  be  traiisfonntd 
leaves  arranged  upon  a  brancldet  ;  but  many 
writers  consider  the  petals  to  he  transfoiincd 
stamens.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
braiicli  or  stem  is  called  Inflorescence  (q.v.)- 

t  The  term  Flower  of  Constantinople,  or 
Flower  Constantinople,  is  a  translation  of  the 
old  name  Flos  onstantinojHil.itaniis,  given  to 
the  plant  now  cjdled  Lychnis  Ckalcedanica.  It 
is  named  also  Flower  of  Bristowe.  (Prior,  in 
Britten  <C  Holland.)  The  Flower  of  the  Axe  is 
Lobelia  urms,  found  in  England  only  near 
Axminster  in  Devon  ;  the  Flowi-r  of  Crete  is 
Mfsembrjjimthemum,  Tripolivm  ;  and  Flower  of 
Jove,  Lychnis  Flos  Jovis ;  Flower  of  Four 
Hours,  Mirabilis  dichot&ma  ;  Flowers  of 
Heaven,  a  fungal,  Nostnc  cosruUum ;  ancl 
Flowers  of  Tan,  j-KtluUinm,  a,  gaateromycetoiis 
fungal.  It  is  so  ailled  from  its  growiti<j  upon 
tan.  It  can  ereej)  to  the  distance  or  height  of 
aeveral  feet,  as  if  endowed  with  will. 

3.  Print. :  Ornamental  types  or  blocks  for 
borders  of  pages,  cards,  and  the  like. 

floweranimals,  s.  pi. 

Zool.:  Anthn2'i;i. 

flower-bearing,  «.  Bearing  or  produc- 
ing fliiwers. 

flower-besprlnkled,  a.     Thickly 

aprinkltd  or  a<K»rned  with  flowers. 

"  It  luoks  like  iKjloicrr-h-spritiklrd  iii«4wlow." 

Lotijfellow:  Golden  Legend.  11. 

flower-bad.  s.  A  hud  which  develops 
Into  a  flower,  as  distinguished  from  one  which 
does  so  into  leaves. 

flower-clock,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  FLORAL-crx)CK  (q.v.). 

flower -crowned,  a.  Crowned  with 
fluwi-rs. 

flower-delis,  s, 

Bot.  (£■  Her. :  The  same  as  Flower-de-luce 
(q.v.). 

flower-de-luce,  s.  a  bulbous  iris  ;  an 
old  English  name  for  the  more  common 
gpecies  of  Iris,  such  as  Iris  gerJiuttiica,  <tc. 

"Cropp'd  are  the/lower  d«  Jtices  in  your  arm*." 
Shaketp.  :  I  Benrff  VJ..  i.  L 

IT  Yellow  Flower-de-luce  :  Iris  I'seudacorus. 

*  flower-enwoven,  a.  Entwined  with 
flowere. 

"  Soiuetiines  in  <  rowds  distresa'd ;  or  if  retir'd 
To  eecret  ma6\ag Jlower-^ntooven  bowers." 

Thomson  :  Spring,  1.058, 1,059. 

flower-fence,  s^ 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Poinciana. 

^  Tlie  Barbadoes  Flower-fence  Is  Poinciaiux 
pulclierrima  [BarbadoesI  ;  the  Bastard  Flower- 
fence  the  genus  Adenanthera. 

flower-garden,  s.  A  garden  or  part  of 
a  garden  dex'oted  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
It  is  generally  laid  out  in  beds,  sometimes 
with  small  artificial  ponds,  rockeries,  &c. 

"Obaerviiig  lliat  tliia  manure  produced  flowers  in 
the  field,  I  made  my  gunlener  try  those  shells  in  my 
jiowcr-garden,  and  I  never  saw  better  carnations  or 
flowers." — Mortimer :  Ujitbandry. 

flower-gentle,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  same  'as  Floramour  (q.v.) ; 
(2)  The  genus  Amaranthus,  especially  the  A. 
spiTwsus. 

flower-head.  s. 

Bot.  :  A  l<ind  of  inflorescence  in  which 
minifirnus  florets  are  inserted  into  a  broad  re- 
ceptacle, a  capitnlum  (q.'^.). 

flower-inwoven, a.  [Flowee-knwoven.] 

*  flower  -  kirtled,     a.        [Flowery- 

KIRTLED.] 

flower-maker,  s.  A  maker  of  artiflcial 
flowers. 

flower-month,  s. 

1.  '.Vh.;  Any  month  in  any  country  in 
whii-li  flowers  are  most  abundant ;  the  Eng- 
lish May. 

2.  Spec.  :    Tlie    month    Anthesterion,    the 


eighth  of  the  Attic  year,  coriesponding  nearly 
to  our  February  ;  so  ealled  because  th;it  time 
wa.s,  in  tliat  eountry,  the  season  of  flowers. 

"Never  fifll  iuch  fragrau««  from  the  fiower-moutht 
row-red  kirtl« 
A«  from  rhiiiileta  on  the  brlt(ht  friends'  browa  who 
slow  tliL-lr  lord."  .t.  C.  Hwiiiburne:  Athcnt. 

flower-piece,  ».  A  picture  representing 
flowers. 

flower-pot,  s.  A  flaring  earthenware 
vessel  to  In. Id  a  plant  with  a  suflleient  quan- 
tity of  soil  for  itsgi-()Wth. 

"YouiiK  jjJirtitulnrly  rwpicxtcd  that  the  meHMTiKerfi 
mlglit  Im  ordered  to  exainirir  the  lIlshop'iytower.^u." 
—MacaiU'iy :  Ilitl.  En'j.,Q\i.  xviii- 

flower-rent,  s.  A  species  of  tenure, 
more  conimon  on  the  Continent  tlian  in  Eng- 
land, though  some  instances  of  it  are  t-o  l« 
found  in  tnat  country.  Ily  it  flowers,  prob- 
ably, as  Grimm  suggests,  with  a  symlKplif. 
meaning,  were  delivered  to  the  feudal  lord,  in 
lieu  of  niilit;iry  service. 

"We  may  cum|)nre  with  tht  itower-renti.  In  which 
Orf  mm  IJMut.  .Vj/th  }  saw  a  hoalnen  practice  continued 
into  Christian  times,  our  Eugllnh  inatanceji  of  nncient 
rents  in  the  shaiwof  white  bulls.  &c"— A7fon  ;  Origins 
of  Eni/lith  ffUtorff,  \x  409. 

flower-show,  s.  An  exhibition,  generally 
for  cnuipetitii'ii.  of  flowers,  plants,  vegetables, 
4c. 

flower-stalk,  s. 

Bot. :  ll\e  peciuncle  snpiwrting  the  flowers 
in  a  plant, 

flower-work,   «.     Natural  or  artificial 

flowers  arranged  for  ornament. 

fl<JV-er,  'flour-en,  *  floure.  floori,  v.i. 

<t  ^  [O.  Fr.  /Ivrlr,  jliirir  ;  Fr.  Jle'irir,  from 
Lat.  Jloreo  =  to  bloom,  to  flower ;  Jlos  (geuit. 
Jloris)  =  a  flower.] 

A.  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally: 

I.  To  be  in  flower,  to  be  in  blossom,  to 
bloom,  to  blossom,  to  put  forth  flowers. 

"ImmortAl  .\marant  .  .  . 
Floteera  aloft,  sbadiug  the  fount  of  life." 

miton:  /».  A..  iU.  »57, 

*  2.  To  flourish,  to  thrive,  to  grow. 

"The  othi*e  byeth  ase  ine  yere,  thet  wel  floureth  ine 
guode."— jlyeniif*,  p.  28. 

*  3.  To  be  in  the  prime  or  spring  of  life  ;  to 
flourish. 

"This  cause  detained  lue  all  my  floteering  youth." 
Shakeap.  :  1  Benry  17.,  U.  5. 

*4l.  To  froth,  to  ferment ;  to  mantle,  as  newly 
bottled  beer. 

"If  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  itcanuot 
jilay  uur  flvwcr."^Bacon  :  A'a/urat  Historjf,  §  sio. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  come  as  creaiu  from  the  sur- 
face. 

"  If  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations,  which 
have  jtowered  otL" — Milton. 

B,  Transitive : 

1,  To  ornament  or  embellish  with  artiflcial 
or  imitated  flowers. 
•2.  To  cause  to  blossom  or  bloom. 

"Mr.  A.  F.  Barrow  jimcered  this  fiue  species  atChis- 
wick." — Gard^iers  Chrotticle.  No.  410.  p.  ML 

*  fldV-er-age  (age  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  Jtower; 
-cge.]    State  of  flowers  ;  flowers  in  general. 


fl^W''-ered,  a.     [Eng.  flower  ;  -«/,l 

1.  Embellished  with  figurds  or  imitations  of 

flowers. 

"  In  'b\yie  floieered  velvet  and  cold  tissue." — Watpote: 
Anecdotes  <y'  Paintina,  vol.  i..  en.  vi. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  sheep,  when  they  be- 
gin to  become  scabby,  and  to  lose  their  wool. 

fldw'-er-et.  *  flour-ette,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fiorete, 
flurette;  Fr._^i/rf(fe,  dimiu- of  O.  Fr.  Jlor,  Jturi; 
Fr.  fleur  =  a  flower.  ]    A  little  flower ;  a  floret. 

"Daisies  leave  no  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  jtoiivreti  die." 

iyordst(iOTrh  :  Foresight. 

•  fl<5T*r'-er-ful,  a.  [Eng,  flower;  -/u((0.] 
Abounding  in  flowers. 

fl6V-er-i-ness,  .s.    [Eng.  flowery ;  -ness.^ 

1.  Lit. :  The  state  of  being  flowery  or 
abounding  in  flowers. 

2.  Fiq. :  Tlie  state  of  being  flowery  or 
abounding  in  flowers  of  speech  ;  floridness  of 
diction. 

fliJ^-er-ing,  *  fl^r'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Flowkr,  t'.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 


G.  As  subsiantive: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  bearing  flowers. 

IT  As  a  rule  plants  flower  in  a  ratio  inverse 
to  that  of  their  luxuriance  of  growth.  When  a 
plant  flowers  it  exhaiLsts  itself.  If  an  annual 
or  biennial  it  tends  to  die,  if  a  perennial  it  re- 
quires some  time  to  recover  itself. 

•  2.  The  act  or  state  of  fermenting  or 
frothing ;  fermentation. 

"  They  become  -lull,  ami  th«  drink  dead,  which  ought 
to  h:i.va nllitlajt-urliig.' —Bacon :  JtaturatBUt..  izvi. 

flowering-ash,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ornus.  The  European 
species  is  Ornvs  eumpaxi. 

flowering-fern,  flowery-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  Osmunda  regalis,  formerly  called  FUim 
fiorida  or  F.  florescens. 

flowering-flags,  «. ;)!. 
Bot.  :  A  nriiii*'  for  the  Iiidaceae 

flowering-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bat. :  Plants  bearing  flowers  of  the  normal 
type— viz.,  liaving  a  calyx,  a  corolla,  stamens, 
arid  one  or  more  pistils,  or  at  least  the  last  two  ; 
ph.'iinTogamoua  plants,  sfxiial  plaiiti.  The 
assemblage  contains  the  Rhizogens,  Endogens, 
Diclyogens,  Gymnogens,  and  Exogeua, 

flowering-rush,  s. 

Bot. :  Butomus  umhellaius. 

fl6^-er-less,  o.    [Eng. ylower;  4es8.\ 

Onl.  Lang.  <£  Bot. :  Destttate  of  or  with- 
out flowers. 

"  An  herbe  be  thought  j(ourc/eu«,  all 
C'-atttxr: 

flowerless-plants,  s.  pi 

Bot.  :  Plants  of  comparatively  low  organiza* 
tion  not  possessing  flowers  but  only  fructifica- 
tion ;  cryptogamic  plants,  aKexual  plants.  The 
assemblage  contains  the  Thallogens  and  Acro- 
gens  (q.v.). 

floV-er-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  flowerUss; 
•n^ss.)  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  flower- 
less,  or  without  flowers. 

fltf^-er-y,  *floiir-le,  *flowr-ie,  *flour-y. 

s.  &  a.     [Eiv^.  flower  ;  -y.] 
A,  As  adjective : 

1.  Abounding  with  flowers  or  blossoms. 
"Flounrie  bancka  with  Bilver  liquor  ateepe," 

apeiuer:  Uaphnaida, 

2.  Adorned  with  flowers,  real  or  artiflcial. 

"  O'er  his  fair  limbs  A)Um>erj/  rest  he  threw." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Odyuey  iii.  W6. 

3.  Abounding  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  ; 
florid  ;  highly  figurative  :  as,  Tloweri/ language, 
&  fluwery  style. 

•  4.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 

"  Though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  rtowery,  and  he  sees  no  cause  of  fear. 
Death  and  the  v«ius  of  hell  attend  him  there." 

Cowper;  Pr-ffreu  of  Err/r,  M7. 

•  B.  Assubst. :  The  translation  by  an  English 
wit  of  Floreal,  the  eighth  month  of  the  French 
republican  year.  It  began  on  April  20  and 
ended  on  May  20. 

flowery-kirtled,  a.  Adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  liiuvers. 

"  My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Syrens  three. 
Aioidat  the Jtcwerji-kirtl^  Naiades." 

muon :  Comtt*,  »C 

flow'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a-,  &  s.    [Flow,  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Moving,  as  a  stream. 

"  My  grace.  AjUncing  stream,  proceed* 
To  wash  your  lilthiuess  away." 

Cowper  :  Olnej/  Btpntu,  zUI. 

2.  Abounding,  copious. 

3.  Fluent,  smooth  :  as,  style  or  language. 

C.  As  subst  :  The  act  or  state  of  moving,  &£ 
a  fluid ;  flow. 

flowing-ftimace,  s. 

Fo^inding:  Another  name  for  the  eupola  for 

melting  iron  in  foundries. 

flowing-sheets,  s.  pi. 

Nant. :  Tlie  position  of  the  sheets,  or  lower 
corners  of  the  principal  sails,  when  they  are 
loosened  to  the  wind,  so  as  to  receive  it  into 
their  eavities,  in  a  direction  more  nearly  per- 
pendicular than  when  they  are  close-hauled, 
although  more  obliquely  than  when  the  vessel 
is  sailing  before  the  wind. 


f&te,  fS.t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f3.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  woU;  work,  wh6.  son;  miite,  oiib,  ciire,  ipiite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  S^ian.     w,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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flow'  ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  flowinii;  -In.]  In 
a  Howiiig  maimer;  abuDuautly,  copiously, 
fluently. 

Ilow'-ln^-lieas,  9.  [Ena:.  flowing  ; -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  btitig  flowing;  fluency, 
Gopioiisiieas. 

•  flowk,  s.    [Floke.] 

flowk'-WOrt,  s.  [^Provine.  Eng.  for  fluke.  So 
culled  because  it  is  tjupposeil  to  cause  flukos 
in  sheep.] 

IU4. :  Hydrocoiyle  vulgaris.  (Prior;  Britten 
&  Holland.) 

flow'-moss,  $.  [Eng.  flow,  and  inoss.]  Awateiy 
moss  ;  iiKH-ass;  a  flow-bug. 

"There  wasiia  ntuekle  jtuwuoss  la  the  shftw,  if  we 
touk  uvourquartersrlghL  "~&'cofC.'  RoltRoi/. oh. XJtvUi. 

flown,  7*0.  par.  or  a.    [Fly,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  jxir. :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Gone  away  flej, 

*  2.  Puffed  up,  inflated. 

■■When  night 
Darkens  the  streeta,  then  wtiiKier  forth  the  aoiis 
Of  Belitd.j2ou>n  with  iiiaoleiice  Aud  wiDo." 

Hilton  :  P.  L„  1.502. 

•  fl<ST*r'-ret-ry,  s.  [Eng.  flowret ;  -ry.]  Carved 
work  in  imitation  of  flowers. 

"Nor  was  all  th\s  Jtowretry  and  other  ceUture  on 
the  cednr  lost  Inbour.  becsiuaa  concealed  "—/"((/tor/ 
A  Pisffah  Sight  qf  Polestiut,  pU  i.,  bk.  Ui..  cb.  6. 

i  fl<J\*r  -rio,  i.    [Flowery.] 

flOTirrie  cole,  5.  Tlie  cauliflower.  (Lyte; 
Britten  £  Holland.) 

flox,  5.    (Floss  (2),  s.]    The  down  of  animals. 

"They  JrcM  it  ftheirne-st]  all  over  with  down  fea- 
tbera,  or  Quejlox.'  —P.  Holland :  Pliny.  \>t.  1.  p.  298. 

•floyte,  s.    [Flute,  s.] 

flu'-a-vil,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  from 
Lat'  fl^io  =  to  flow,] 

Ckem, :  Wlien  gutta  perclia  is  bnileJ  with 
absolute  alcohol,  two  aiibstancesaredissolved. 
Alban  C20H30U,  which  melts  at  160" ;  and 
Fluavll  C20H32O,  which  is  separated  from 
Alban  by  being  soluble  iu  cold  alcohol. 
Fluavil,  an  amorphous  resin  which  melts  at 
60*  and  becomes  liquid  at  100°  to  llQ".  Fluavil 
is  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  aud  in  carbon 
rlisnl)>hide. 

flu-can,  s.    [Flookan.] 

flu'-jer-ine,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  flmr;  Lat.  cerium; 
and  sufl".  -ine  (Min.)] 
Min, :  The  same  as  Fldooerite  (q.v.). 

•  fluC-tiT-er-oiis,  a.  ['Lat.fliictus=  a  wave, 
/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sufl". 
-ows.]    Producing  or  tending  to  produce  waves. 

*fluc'-tion,  s.    [Fluxion.] 

*fliic'-tion-ist,  s.    [FLuxiojnsT.) 

•  fluc-ti'-Son-OUS,  a.  [Lat.^Hc(K5  =awave. 
sono  =  to  sound,  and  Eng.  ac^.  suff.  -cus.] 
Sounding  like  waves. 

•  fliio-tn-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  fiuctuaUe; 
'ity.1    Capability  of  or  liability  to  fluctuation. 

•  fluc'-tu-a-We,  a.  [Lat.  flucUio  =  to  float 
abont,  and  Eng.  -ahle.\  Capable  of  cr  liable 
to  fluctuation. 

fluctwnis,  pr.  par. 
Fluctuation. 

"Partly  by  Innate  ftuctuancy.''—Oattdfn:  Tearg  tif 
ihf  Church,  p.  222. 

•  fliic'-tU-gnt,  «.  [Lat  fluctuans,  pr.  par.  of 
flactuo  =  to  float  about.] 

1.  Floating  on  the  waves. 

"Whether  It  hefiucruanf  as  the  ark  of  Noah."— 
Baco7t :  0/  Learning,  ii. 

2.  Moving  about  like  a  wave  ;  fluctuating, 
eavering,  unsteady. 

"How  ta  it  possible  for  any  mau  to  be  at  rest  In 
thia  Jtitctuant  wandering  bumoor  aud  opinion  T" — 
L'A'strange. 

fluc'-tu-ate,  v.i.  &  t.    [Lat.  fluctnattts,  pa.  par. 
of  fluctiLO  =  to  float  about :  fluctus  =  a  wave ; 
fino  =  to  flow.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

*  I.  To  move  hither  and  thither  as  wave  or 
irater  in  a  stiit*  of  agitation, 

"Soeoundfl,  3D/itrtuarpj  the  troabled  sefv." 

£inff :  Sax/inut,  or  the  Fat^ourUe. 


•  fluc'-tu-an-jy,  s.    [Lat. 
oi  flnctxio  =  to  float  about.) 


2.  To  float  backwards  or  forwards,  as  witli 
the  niution  of  water. 

3.  To  be  unsteady  or  unsettled:  as.  The 
price  of  ■Aioc^'A  fluctuates. 

"Great  Weitem finer ULtt'-d  a  little,  and  waa  fimiily 
about  tbesuueUH  yeaterdity."— ilaify  TtlegrapU,  Aug. 

23.  isaa. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  doubt  or  irresolution  ; 
to  be  undecided ;  to  hesiUite  ;  to  waver. 

"The  tempter  ...  to  [laBuiim  moved, 
Fluciuatai  diBturbed."    MUIqii  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  G68. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  move  or  roll 
about,  as  a  wave. 

"  And  flncruatit  nW  the  still  iwrfuuie." 

Tntnys<nt :  In  Stemoriam,  xcr.  S6. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to^uc- 
tuote  3.n^  to  vaver :  '*To  fluctuate  conveys  the 
idea  of  strong  ayitatiim  :  to  ivarer  that  of  con- 
stant motion  backward  aud  forward  :  when 
applied  in  the  moral  sense,  tu  fluctuate  desig- 
nates the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions ; 
to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions  : 
he  who  is  alternately  men;;y  and  sad  in  quick 
succession  is  said  to  be  flurluating ;  or  he  who 
has  many  opinions  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  fluct%iate ;  but  he  who  cannot  form  an 
opinion,  or  corae  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 
waver."    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

fliic-tu-a'-tion,  s.    [h&t.  fluctuatio,  from  fluc- 
tiiatus,  pa.  par.  of  fltictun  ;  Tr.fluctiuUloti.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  motion  like  that  of  the  waves  ;  an 
alternate  rise  and  fall :  as.  The  fluctwAlons  of 
the  sea. 

2.  A  rising  and  falling  suddenly ;  unsteadi- 
ness :  as,  afluctitation  in  the  price  of  stocks. 

3.  Hesitation,  wavering,  doubt ;  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear. 

"Mute  resiater.  to  him,  of  time  ami  place. 
And  vATioiM_fiucCuntir»LS  in  tJie  breast." 

Wordtwortfi :  Excursion,  »L 

4.  Change,  uncertainty,  vicissitude. 

"  G(xid  lafk,  we  know  not  wh.it  to-morrow  brings — 
Strange Jluctuationji  ni  all  human  things  ! " 

Cowptr ;  Jipistle  to  Josejfti  Bill 
II,  Med. :  The  perceptible  motion  conveyed 
to  pus  or  ntlier  fluids  when  the  adjacent  parts 
are  subjected  to  pressure  or  percussion. 

*  fluc'-ta-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fluctu(o)  =.  to  float 
altout;  'Eng.  adj.  sufl".  -ous.]  Pertaining  to 
the  waves ;  flowing. 

*flud'-er,  *flud'-der, «.  [A  variant  of  flutter 
(q.v.).]     Hurry,  bustle,  fuss,  confusion. 

flue  (1),  s.     [A  corruption,  of  Jiufc  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  A  passage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vola- 
tile results  of  combustion  froTu  the  fireplace 
to  the  open  air,  or  into  anotlier  passage  ;  a 
smoke-duct,  a  chimney ;  one  of  a  cluster  of 
smoke-ducts  in  a  stack  of  chimneys. 

2,  A  passage  in  a  wall  for  the  conveyance  of 
heat  from  one  part  of  a  building  to  another. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Mus, :  One  of  the  divisions  of  organ- 
stops,  so  called  because  the  sound  is  produced 
by  the  wind  passing  through  a  fissure,  flue, 
or  wind- way,  and  striking  against  an  edge 
above, 

2.  Steam-eng.  :  A  pipe  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  caloric  current  through  a  boiler,  to  heat 
the  surrounding  water.  It  is  usually  secured 
in  the  sheets  of  the  fire-box  and  smoke-box 
respectively,  as  in  the  locomotive. 

flue -boiler,  s.  A  steam-boiler  whose 
water  space  is  traversed  by  flues,  that  is,  a 
tube  in  which  the  heated  gases  are  conveyed. 
Tliere  are  several  varieties,  as  drop-flue,  mul- 
tiple-flue, return-flue,  &c. 

flue  -  brush,  ■'',  A  cylindrical  brush  of 
wire  or  steel  strips  used  to  clean  the  scale  and 
soot  from  tlic  interior  of  a  flue,  to  lay  bare  the 
metallic  surface. 

flae-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  brush  of  wire  or  steel  slips,  ora  scraper 
to  clean  the  surfaces  of  steam-boilers. 

2.  A  de\ice  by  which  a  jet  of  steam  may 
occasionally  be  projected  along  a  boiler  flue  to 
blow  out  the  scale  of  soot 

flue-hammer,  s. 

Coopering :  One  whose  peen  has  a  working 
edge,  the  length  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  sweep  of  the  hammer.  It  is  used  in  flar- 
ing one  edge  of  each  iron  hoop  to  enable  it  to 
fit  the  bulge  of  the  cask.    [Peen.] 


flue  plato,  s.     A  plate  into  which  the 

ends  of  tlie  flues  are  set 

flue~8craper,  s.  An  implement  having 
circular  or  .-spiral  blades  to  scrape  the  soot 
and  scale  from  the  fire-surface  of  flues  of 
steam-boilers. 

flue  surface,  s. 

si''iun-i'iig.  :  The  area  of  surface  of  the 
boiler  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
flame  and  heated  gases  after  they  have  left  tlie 
tirecliamber  or  surface.  The  heating-surface 
of  a  boiler  is  made  up  of  the  flre-surfacc  and 
flue-surface. 

flue  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  only  a 
variant  of  _/^cA:  (2)  (q.v.),]  Soft  down  or  fur, 
sucli  as  may  float  iu  the  air;  fluff'. 

flue,  v.i.    [Flue(1),  s-i 

Carp. :  To  expand  or  splay,  as  the  Jambs  of 
a  window. 

flu-el'-len,   fln-el'-Un,   flu-el'-Iyng,    ». 

[Wei.  flnelleti,  from  lysiau  Llewellyn  —  Llewel- 
lyn's  ilower ;  Prior  derives  it  from  Dut.  flw- 
weelen  —  downy,  velvety.] 

Bnt.  :  Veronica  ofliclnalls,  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus. 

K  Linaria  spuria  and  L.  Elatine  are  both 
popularly  known  as  Female  Fluellin. 

flu'-el-lite,    s.     [Eng.,  &c.  fluorine;  alumU 

nium,  and  suff.  -i(e  (Mire.)  (q.v,).] 
Min. :  A  transparent  mineral,  composed  of 

fluorine  and  aluminium.    It  is  white  in  colour, 

vitreous  in  lustre,  and  has  a  baiduess  of  3. 

It  is  found  at  Stennagw}'u  in  Cornwall,  but  is 
r,  rare.    {Dana.) 

*  flu'-en^ e,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  fluein',  pr.  par. 

ufflun  =  tn  flow.] 

1.  A  stn-am. 

■'  With  Jtuenrrs  of  sweeteat  water  rtnfle.' 

Chapjnan:  Umner ;  Iliad  xvl.  32*. 

2.  The  same  as  Fluency  (q.v.). 

"  He  is  conceited  in  have  a  voluble  aud  atuart  fliL. 
rnce  ot  tongue."— Hilton  :  Animadoertian.*  on  the  /t* 
inojittraiitt  Dt^fence.    (Prei) 

flu'-en-^jr,  s.  [Lat.  fluentia,  from  fluens,  p& 
par.  of  flao  =  to  flow  ;  Fr.  flu^nce.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluent  or  flowing 
fieely  and  smoothly,  without  harshness  or 
asperity. 

2.  Readiness,  copiousness. 

"  Fervency,  freedom,  jft/CTicjf  of  thought." 

Coufptr :  ToWe  Talk,  TOO. 

*  3.  Affluence,  abundance. 

'■  Those^who  grow  old  yrilh  Jtu^ne^  and  eaoe."* 

Sandys :  Paraphrase  of  the  Ptalmt. 

flu'-ent,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  fluens  (genit.  fiuenUs), 
pr.  par.  of  fluo  =  to  flow.] 
A.  -4s  adjective : 

*  1.  Flowing  ;  liquid  ;  fluid. 

"  It  <a  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  Is  Skotjtutnt,  bat  it^ 
pified." — Bacon. 

*  2.  Flowing,  in  motion,  moving,  not  st** 

tionary. 

"  Motion  being  a/H<7if  thing  .  .  .  it  doth  not  follow 
that  because  anything  moves  tnls  Ufmeut,  It  must  do 
80  the  next." — Kay  :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words  ;  having  com- 
mand of  a  wide  range  of  language  ;  elocjuent. 

"  Fluent  iu  words,  and  bold  In  peaceful  coDiiciln." 
Rowe  :  Fair  Peytitent,  iL 

4.  Ready  ;  copious  ;  voluble  ;  eloquent. 

"  Thn.t fiuent  aud  sonorous  elocution  which  waa  in 
Ills  fi(iui"ly  a  hereditary  gift." — Slacaulay  :  EiM.  F.ng., 

ch    xiv. 

5.  As  suhsiantive  : 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  stream,  a  current,  a  con- 
fluent. 

"  And  at  thb  jluend  of  the  ocean. 
Keare  eartb*s  extreame  bounds,  dwelt  with  htm." 
Chapmatt ;  Bymne  to  VenuM. 

2.  Math.  :  The  variable  or  flowing  quantity 
which,  in  the  modem  calcidus,  is  called  the 
function. 

flu'-ent-l3^,  adv.     [Eng.  fluent;   -ly.l     In  a 
fluent,  ready,  or  voluble  manner;  with  fluency. 
"  For  the  dragoons,  a  woniy  race  .  .  . 
Spoke  jttiently  the  sutler's  tongue.** 

Cooper  :  Ver-  Vert,  i. 

"  fl& -ent-ness,  5.  lEng.flw.nt;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluent ;  fluency. 

"The  Jluentnfss  and  constKteucie  of  time  has  not 
this  inconvenience."— i/oitneoffue.-  Devoute  Suayet, 
pt.  ii..  tr.  xiL,  5S. 

flu'-ey,  a.    [Eng.  flue  (2),  s. ;  -9.]     Like  fine 

or  fluff ;  downy,  flufly. 


bSU.  bo^;  poilt,  J<$^1;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  fhln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   exist,     ph  =  £ 
-tian  =  Shan,    -tion,  -sion  ==  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  ^  shus.    -blc,  -die,  d:c,  ^  b^l.  d^L 
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fluff-  fluochromic 


•\Plitff-glbs.  (listurblng  the  kioK's  peace  and.'diBarm- 
•■    sold    -    ■     " '■  -  "       -'    -— < 


Aiiff  (1),  8.    [Onoraatopoetic]    A  puff  of  wind. 

"  I'm  Buxe  ail  ye  wnnin  a  fliih  or  somethlug  war.  ye 
could  ne^'ura'  keepit  aa  Jtuff  o'  br^atb  U»  the  body  o' 
ye  ia  oneatb  the  loch.'— tit  Patrick,  lit  ai. 
H  Fluff  in  tkt.  pan : 

(1)  The  explosion  of  powder  in  the  lock-pan 
of  a  gun  without  causing  the  piece  to  go  off; 
a  flaiih  in  tlie  pun. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  failure. 

fla£f-gib,  6.     A  squib. 

"i^MjfTiiftj,  disturbing  the  k     „     . 
inghlaeoldiere."— SmK;  n<A  It'^y.  cli.  ixxt 

flnff  (2),  s.  [Flue  (2),  s.)  Li^'ht  down  or  fur  ; 
flue  ;  light  floeeuleut  matter  ;  nap. 

flur-fSr,a.  [Eng. /»/(2); -t/.]  Like  fluff;  com- 
posed of  fluff  or  light  flocculent  matter  ;  fluey. 

*■  And  she  Beeraed,  In  her  whlfcc  fitiffy  drem. 
Like  M  bud  I  nnist  stroke  :md  careBa." 

Hilda  among  thf  Broken  Qod*  (1876),  136. 

•flii'-gel-mSJi,  s.    [Fugleman.] 

fliig'-ge-a,  s.  [Named  by  Willdenow  after 
John  Flugge.  a  German  eryptogamic  botanist.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiaceae.  The 
bark  of  Fluggea  viroinis  intoxicates  fish.  The 
berries  of  F.  leucopyrus,  an  Indian,  and  F. 
ai)ys.'-iiLica,:an  Abyssinian  species,  are  eaten  by 
the  natives. 

flught  (gh  guttural),  v.  i.  [  Flight.  ]  To  flutter, 
to  flaunt.    (Scotch.) 

flu'-id,  «  &  s.  [Fr.  fluide,  from  Lat.  Jtuidus 
=  flowing,  liquid,  from  Jluo  =  to  flow  ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  Jluido.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  parts  easily  separ- 
able ;  consisting  of  particles  which  move  and 
change  their  relative  positions  very  readily; 
capable  of  flowing  ;  liquid,  gaseous. 

"The  earth  being  a  mixed  iitaaa.  somewhat  /tutd."— 
Paley:  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xxiL 

S.  As  suhsUiniive : 

L  Otd.  Lang. :  Any  body  not  solid. 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  beat  or  for  a  certain 

degree    o(    it.  all  jluitU    would    be   trozen."— Paley  : 

/Natural  Theology,  ch,  xri. 

n.  Physics :    The  fundamental  property  of 

fluids,  viewed  as  forces,  is  their  equality  of 

pressure  in  all  directions.    The  term  includes 

DOth  liquids  and  gases. 

'■  steam  boilem  or  Bramah'B  presiea.  or  other  enRiDea 
In  which  /tuidt  are  in  a  state  of  violent  comjiression." 
—Pru/.  Airy  :  Popular  Attronomy  (0th  ed.).  p.  2*0. 

%  (1)  Candy's  Fluid:  [Permanganate  of 
Potash.] 

(2)  Elastic  fluids : 
JPkysics :  Gases. 

(3)  Electric  or  Electrical  fluid : 

Elect.  :  A  fluid  composed,  in  the  opinion  of 
fiymmer,  now  generally  accepted,  of  two 
fluids,  the  positive  and  the  negative.    (Elec- 

TBICITV.] 

(4)  Imponderable  fluids: 

Physic:  A  name  sometimes  given  to  heat, 
light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  They  are 
molDile  and  yet,  if  consisting  of  matter,  are  in 
TOch  a  state  of  tenuity  that  they  possess  no 
perceptible  weight. 

(5)  Magjietic  fluids : 

Magnetism:  Two  fluids  assumed  to  exist. 
They  are  called  respectively  the  north  or 
boreal  fluid  and  the  south  or  austral  fluid,  the 
former  predominating  at  the  North,  and  the 
latter  at  the  South  pole  of  the  magnet.  Some- 
times the  north  fluid  is  called  the  Positive, 
and  the  south  fluid  the  Negative  one. 

(t)J  Ponderable  fluids: 

Physics :  Those  possessed  of  weight ;  as 
water  and  hydrogen  gas. 

fluid-oompass,  s. 

Naut. :  That  in  which  the  card  revolves  in 
its  bowl  floated  in  wat«r  or  alcohol. 

flold-lens,  $. 

Optics:  A  lens  in  which  a  liquid  is  impri- 
soned between  circular  glass  discs  of  the 
required  curvatures.  Attempts  to  obtain 
achromatism  have  been  made  by  using  me- 
tallic solutions  and  other  liquids  having  a 
higher  dispersive  power  than  flint  glass. 
Though  several  of  these  liquids  appear  to 
have  given  excellent  results  experimentally, 
they  have  never  been  brought  into  general  use. 

fluid-meter,  s.  A  device  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  fluid  passing  a  selected  point. 
Some  are  driven  by  clock-work  or  other  motor, 
others  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid. 


flA-id'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  fluidite,  fromfluideia.  &  s.) 
^  fluid.]  The  state  of  being  fluid— i.«.,  of  being 
either  in  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  state.  In 
the  fonner  tlie  body  has  molecules  so  mobile 
in  their  relative  positions  that  it  will  take  the 
fonn  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  is  jilaccd  ;  in 
the  latter  the  molecules  are  mutually  repel- 
lent, and  the  body  tends  to  diffuse  itself  in  all 
directions  through  the  adjacent  atmosphere. 

"  Keeping  things  in  a  stat«  of  Bolution.  that  is  to 
nay,  in  a   sUte    of  fluidity' —Paley  :   Sat.   Theology, 

•  flu'~ld-ize,  v.t.  [Eng./uid ;  -w«.]  To  make 
fluid  ;  to  convert  into  a  fluid. 

flu'-id-neSS»  s.  [Eng.  fluid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fluid  :  fluidity. 

"  Ita  fiuidneu  may  not  pro<.'ei.*d  from  the  agitation  of 
the  ambient  &\T."—Uoyle :   Works,  ii.  671. 

flu'-ing,  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful,]  Expanding  nr 
splaying  as  the  "jambs  of  a  window.  {Ogilvie, 
1st  ed.) 

flu'-kan,  s.    [Flucan.] 

fluke  (1).  s.    [A.S.  fi6c ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  fl^ki.] 
Ordinary  Language  £  Zoology : 

1.  A  flounder  ;  a  kind  of  flat-fish. 

2.  An  hydatid  resembling  a  flounder 

"A  little  ;fi(Af,  in  geiienil  apjiearance  much  like  a 
miniature  flounder,  liven  Bte«i>ed  in_gall  In  tbe_  bili;»-ry 


^  Flukes  are  suctorial  worms,  parasitic  in 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  order  Trematoda  (q.v.). 

fluke-worm.  s. 

Zool. :  Au  entozoon,  Distoma  hepaticum, 
resembling  a  melon  seed,  found  in  the  gall 
bladder  and  ducts  of  the  sheep  and  oilier 
ruminants,  and  tending  to  produce  in  them 
the  disease  called  rot 

fluke  (2),  *  flook,  s.  [A  non-nasalized  form, 
from  Low  Ger.  fl^^nk  =  a  wing,  the  palm  of  an 
anchor;  Dan.  ankerflig ;  Sw.  ankarfly  =  the 
fluke  of  an  anchor.] 

1.  Naut  :  The  palm  of  an  anchor.  Tlie 
broad,  holding  portion  which  penetrates  the 
ground.    [Anchor.] 

2.  Mining  :  The  head  of  a  charger  ;  an  in- 
strument used  for  cleansing  the  hole  previous 
to  blasting. 

3.  Zool.  :  One  of  the  two  triangular  divisions 
of  the  tail  of  a  whale  ;  so  called  from  their  re- 
semblance to  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

fluke  (3X  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  In  billiards  an 
accidentally  successful  stroke ;  a  stroke  by 
which  the  player  accidentally  gains  a  score  or 
an  advantage  which  he  did  not  play  for  :  hence 
the  word  is  used  for  any  lucky  chance  ;  a 
piece  of  luck. 

"It  is  a  happy ^ttt«."—fitoc*.-  Princeu  of  Thule. 
ch.  lix. 

fluke  (4),  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  potato,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  shape.     [Fluke,  (1).] 

fluk'-yd),  'flook-y.a.  [Eng./iit(f)(2);  -y.] 
Fonned  like  a  fluke  ;  having  a  fluke. 

"  To  heave  the  Hooky  anchora  from  the  sand." 

Rotce:  Lucan  ;  Phartalia  iL  1.076. 

fluk'-y  (2),  'fluk-ey,  a.    [Eng.  ;ii(fce(3)-j/.] 

1.  Distinguished  by  flukes;  of  the  nature  of 
a  fluke ;  obtained  by  chance  rather  than  by 
ekill. 

2.  Naut. .'  Changeable  or  inconstant ;  said  of 
the  wind. 

flume,  flum,  flumm«  s.    [a.s.  flum;  icei. 

flum,  flow.;  M.  H.  Ger.  phlum,  phloum,  vlum; 
Ital.^KTue;  hait.  flumen.] 
*  1,  A  river. 

'  Quen  Crist  com  to ^um  Jordan. 

Metrical  ffomiliea.  p.  4&. 

2.  A  chute  or  penstock,  open  or  covered, 
for  the  passage  of  water  to  a  wheel  or  washer. 
Used  with  water-wheels  and  gold-washers  of 
various  kinds. 

flume-bridge,  flume-stop,  5.  A  lire- 
bridge  (q.v.). 

'  flu'-min-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  flumineus,  from  flu- 
men  {geuix.  fl^^min  is)  =  a  river  ;  Jluo  =  to  flow] 
Pertaining  to  rivers ;  abounding  in  rivers ;  well- 
watered. 

flum'-mer-^,  *  flum-ar-y,  s.  [Wei.  Uymm, 
Uymruwd,  from  llymrig  =  raw,  sharp  ;  llymn  = 
to  sharpen  or  whet ;  llynt  ■=  sharp,  severe.] 


1.  Lit. ;  A  kind  of  food   made  of  flour  ot 

meal ;  pap. 

"  There  waa  a  f&rmer  of  my  pariah  who  uaed  to  lap 
utMJii  wild  ducks  and  flummery.'— OoldMmUh  :  OUiam 
0/  the  World.  Ivil. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  !n8ii){d  or  out  of  place ; 
nonsense,  humbug. 

t  fl&mp,  v.t.  (Onnmatopoetic  ;  cf.  plump.]  To 
put  or  set  down  witli  violence. 

"ChairB  were  jfump^d  down  on  the  floor.  "—TA«eJt«- 
ray :  Parit  SkelcJi-book,  ch.  v. 

flum'-mox,  fliiin-miix,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.] To  puzzle,  to  embarrass,  to  hinder,  to 
defeat. 

"  He'U  be  what  the   Italiiins  call    regularly  JUtmt 

moxed.'—DichenA  :  Pickwick,  ch.  xxxiU. 

flung,  pret.  &  pti.  par.  0/  v.    [Fling,  v.] 

flfink,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  lazy,  lounging  fellow. 

2.  A  failure  in  or  backing  out  of  any  under- 
taking. 

flunk,  v.i.  [Flunk,  s.]  To  fail,  as  in  alesson ; 
to  retire  through  fear  ;  to  back  out.    {Amer.) 

flun'-key,  flun'-ky,  s.  [According  to  Skeat 
The  origin  is  clearly  due  to  Fr.  flanqtur  =  to 
flank  ;  hence  it  ia  equivalent  io  flanker  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  as  a  footman. 

2.  A  mean-spirited,  cringing  fellow  ;  a  toady. 

3.  One  who  from  inexperience  ia  easily  de- 
ceived  in  buying  stocks  or  shares  ;  an  inex- 
perienced jobber.    (Amer.) 

flun'-key-dom,  flun'-ky-dom,  s.     [Eng. 

flunkey  ;  -dom.] 

1.  Flunkeys  collectively. 

2.  The  position  or  condition  of  flunkeys  ;  the 
domain  or  circle  of  flunkeys. 

'■  You've  been  off  and  on  latelf  between  jtun*evd<w» 
and  the  cause." — C.  KingiUy :  Alton  Locke,  cb.  xxvU 

fliin'-key-ifm,  flnn'-k^-i?m,  s.  [Eng. 
flunkey ;  -ism.]  The  quality  or  characteristic* 
of  a  flunkey  ;  cringing  servility,  toadyism. 

flU-6-,  pref.  [Abbrev.  of  Eng.,  <tc.  fluorvne.] 
Having  fluorine  in  its  composition. 

flu-o-l>br'-ate,  s.     [Fretfluc-,  and  Eng.,  &c. 

borate  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  Fluoboric  acid  (q.v.), 
with  a  base. 

flu-o-bbr -ic,  a.  [Pref.  fiuo-,  and  Eng.  boric 
(q-v.).] 

fluoboric-acid,  s. 

i'hem.  :  A  compound  of  boric  acid  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  H4BO2F3  or  HBOa+SHF. 
Obtained  by  saturating  water  with  boron  flu- 
oride BF3  ;  the  end  of  the  tube  conveying  the 
gas  being  placed  imder  mercury,  and  cooled 
with  ice,  and  then  distilling,  when  an  oily 
fluid  comes  over,  which  chars  organic  sub- 
stances, and  converts  ethyl  alcohol  into  ethyl 
ether.  The  potassium  salt  can  be  obtained  by 
melting  boric  acid  with  potassium  fluoride, 
and  the  sodium  salt  by  crystallizing  a  mixture 
of  sodium  borate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

flu-69'-er-me,  «.  [Pref.  fluo-,  and  Eng.,  Ac. 
cerinc  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish 
yellow  mineral,  supposed  to  be  distinct  from 
fluocerite,  to  which  it  is  akin.  Compos. : 
cerium  17-6;  fluorine  10-9;  sesquioxide  ol 
cerium  66  4;  water  4=100.  Found  with 
Fluocerite  at  Finbo,  near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden. 
(Dinui) 
flu-d9'-er-ite,  s.  [Pref.  fiuo-,  and  Eng.,  *c. 
cerite  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  tile-red  or  yellow  translucent  or 
opaque  mineral,  occurring  in  hexagonal  prisms 
and  plates,  or  massive.  Hardness  4  to  5  ;  sp, 
gr.  4'7  ;  compos,  cerium  and  fluorine.  Found 
near  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  The  Brit.  Mus,  Cat. 
unites  Fluocerine  and  Fluocerite. 

flu'-o-chlbre,  s.    [I*ref.  fluo-,  and  Gr.  x^P^ 

f^rhloros)  ~  pale  green.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyrochlore  (q.v.). 

flu-o-chrom'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  fluo,  and  Eng. 
chromic  (q.v.).]     See.the  compound. 

fluochromic-a^dd,  5. 

them.:  The  potassium  salt  of  fluochromic 
acid  is  obtained  by  heating  powdered  potas- 
sium dichromate  KnCraO?  with  excess  of  con- 
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oentrated  hydrofluoric  acid  iu  a  platinum 
dish.  It  forms  red  octoliedra,  having  the 
formula  CrOaFOK. 

fl&-6-phds'-phate,  $.    [  Fref.  Jluo,  and  £ng., 
Ac.  phosphate  (q.V.).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  containing  a  phosphate 
and  a  fluoride,  as  Apatitf,  which  is  phosjihiitu 
of  calcium,  contaiumg  also  fluoride  of  calcium. 

fl&'-or,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  flowing,  a  flow  (in  Med. 
a  flux).] 

*L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  fluid  state. 

"The  iinrticlea  of  fluids,  which  do  not  cohere  too 
■trontily,  and  lire  of  such  a  8itiiil!tieKs  as  renders  them 
moat  suaceittible  of    thoae  nyit^tluns  which   keep  II- 

Siiors  ID  n./lu'tr,  are  most  eaaLlyseitarated  aud  ranged 
lUiVn\m\m."—\ewton:  Opmc/u. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Med.  :    Menstrual    discharge.      [Fluor 

ALBUS.] 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.v.). 

*  fluor-albu3»  s. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  the  disease  called 
Leucorrlicea  (q.v.). 

fluor-apatite,  5. 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  apatite  containing  an 
abnnrmally  large  amount  of  fluorine.  Tlie 
Brit.  Mus.  Catat.  makes  it  the  same  as  Franco- 
lite  (q.  V. ) . 

fluor-spar,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Fluorite  (q.v.). 

fl^-or-dji'-thene,  s.      [Eng.  JluoiXene),  and 
(pheii)authene  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  C15H10.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon 
which  occurs  iu  the  last  portion  of  the  solid 
hydrocarbon  distillate  from  coal  tar  along 
with  Pyrene,  CigHio.  and  Chrysene,  C18H12- 
They  can  be  separated  by  converting  them 
into  picrate  compounds,  by  melting  them  and 
gradually  adding  picric  acid,  or  by  dissolving 
them  in  alcohol.  Chrysene  is  only  slightly 
solulile,  and  mixing  the  solution  witli  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  picric  acid,  C6H2(N 03)3(0 H), 
the  fluorautliene  remains  in  the  mother  liquid 
and  allows  the  mixed  solution  to  crystallize. 
The  picrates  are  decomposed  by  ammonia. 
Fluoranthene  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  109°.  The  comptmnds 
with  picric  acid,  Ci5Hio-C6n2(N02)3-OH,  form 
orange  needles  whicli  melt  at  1S'2°. 

fl&'-or-at-ed,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  Jluor  ;  -ated.] 
Cliem.  :    Combined  with   hydrofluoric  acid 
(qv.). 

flu-or-ben'-zene,"  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  jluor{inc), 
and  betisene  (q.v.).J 

Chem.  :  CgHgF.  Obtained  by  heating  cal- 
cium fluobenzoate  with  4*3  parts  of  calcium 
hydrate.  It  melts  at  40°,  aud  boils  at  ISO". 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether. 

flu-or-ben-zo'-ic,  s.     [Eng.  Jluor(i7ie),  and 
benzoic  (q.v.).]     See  the  comiiouud. 

fluorbenzolc-acid,  s. 

Chem.:  C6H4FCO-OH-(l~3).  Obtained  by 
warming  diazoamido-benzoicacid  with  fuming 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  ci73tallize3  out  of  hot 
water  in  rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  182°. 
It  can  be  distilled  over  with  steam.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  long  boiling  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
nitrofluorbemzoic  acid.  It  forms  crystalline 
salts. 

flii  -or-ene,  s.     [Eng.  Jluor  (esccTice);  -ene.] 

<CQB.i 
I  Dipheny- 

C6H4. 

lene  methane.  It  occurs  in  the  solid  hydro- 
carbon, which  distils  between  300°  aud  306°  iu 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  can  be  prepared 
by  passing  diphenyl-methane,  CH2  (CeHs).^, 
throuc,'h  a  red-hot  tube,  also  by  heating 
diphenylene-ketone  with  zinc  dust.  Fluorene 
crystallizes  Irom  hut  akohul  in  culurleBS 
plates  which  have  a  faint  blue  fluorescence, 
nence  its  name.  They  melt  at  113°,  and  boil 
at  295°. 

fl&-or-es'-9en9e,  s.    [Eng.  fluor  ;  -esceTice.) 

Optu's :  A  quality  which  exists  iu  the  rays 

of  light  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 

they    undergo    a    change    of    refrangibility. 

Hence  certain  solutions  which,  when  viewed 


by  tranemitteil  light,  are  colorlesH,  become 
bluish  under  reflected  light.  Fluorescence 
was  discovered  by  Trof.  Stokes  iu  la&2. 

flu-or-es'-9ent,  a.  [Eng.  jluor  ;  -escent.] 
Having  the  quality  of  fluorescence ;  pertain- 
ing to  fluorescence. 

flu-or-e8'-9em,  s.    [Eng.  JluorescCence) ;  -ein.] 

Chan. :    Resorcinol,    phthalein    anhydride, 

C2„u,,05,  or  c6H4<s;;>ii^<;;i]j>o.  ou. 

tained  by  heating  five  parts  of  phthalic  anhy- 
dride with  seven  parts  of  resorcin  to  200°,  till 
it  forms  a  solid  mass,  which  is  boiled  with 
water,  the  undissolved  part  washed  with 
alcohol,  then  dissolved  in  dilute  caustic  soda, 
precipitated  by  dilute  sulphriric  acid  and 
extracted  with  ether.  It  is  crystallized  from 
alcohol  as  a  red  powder,  which  is  decomposed 
at  290°.  It  forms  an  orange  solution  in  alcohol, 
which,  when  diluted  with  water,  gives  a  green 
fluorescence.  Its  soda  solution,  when  dilute, 
shows  a  beautiful  yellow-green  fluorescence. 
When  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  fluorescein  is 
converted  by  bromine  into  Eosin  (q.v).  By 
the  action  of  zinc  dust  on  its  soda  solution,  it 
is  reduced  to  fluorescin. 

flu-or-ea'-9m,  s.  [Eng.  JluoTt3i<xnct) ;  -in,.\ 
{Chem.) 

Chem. :  Obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of 
fluorescein  in  snda  with  zinc  dust.  On  heat- 
ing, the  solution  becomes  colorless;  it  is  then 
acidified  and  shaken  with  ether,  which  on 
evaporation  deposits  fluorescin  as  a  color- 
less substance,  which  in  an  alkaline  solution 
oxidizes  fluorescein. 


._  __  jiy -uriu,  a.     [Eng.  Jliu>r(in€)  ;  hydr{o- 
gen);  -ic]    See  the  compound. 


flu-or-hy'-dric,  a.    i ^.j.^ 

aen) :  -ic.l    See  the  compound. 


fluorhydric-acid,  s. 

Chtm. :  Hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrogen  fluoride, 
fluoride  of  hydrogen,  hydric  fluoride.  HF. 
The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  liy  neutraliz- 
ing in  a  platinum  dish  the  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  caustic  potash,  and 
evaporating  the  solution.  The  salt,  KF,  crys- 
tal lizes  in  cubes  ;  when  dissolved  in  wat«r  and 
evaporated  quadratic  tables  of  an  acid,  fluoride 
KF  HF,  crystallize  out,  these,  when  perfectly 
dry,  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  platinum  tube, 
and  decomposed  into  KFHF=KF+HF.  The 
anhydrous  HF  is  an  extremely  danj^erous  sub- 
stance; its  vapor  is  very  poisonous,  and  pro- 
duces painful  eores  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which 
boils  at  19-4°.  If  free  from  moisture  it  does 
not  attack  glass.  Its  vapor  density  is  tvn, 
that  of  hydrogen  being  one,  showing  that  it 
contains  one  volume  of  fluorine  and  one  volume 
of  hydrogen  in  two  volumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  chars  organic  matter,  and  explodes 
when  mixed  with  turpentine.  It  has  a  very 
great  affinity  for  water,  combining  with  a  hiss- 
ing noise.  The  hydrated  acid  is  prepared  by 
acting  on  fluorspar,  CaF2,  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  lead  or  platinum  vessels. 
It  is  heated,  and  the  vapor  condensed  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  or,  if  required  dilute,  is 
passed  into  water.  It  dissolves  most  metals 
except  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  It 
can  be  kept  in  gutta  percha  bottles.  It  at- 
tacks silicates  and  etche';  glass.  It  is  detected 
by  powdering  the  mineral,  and  placing  it  in 
a  small  lead  dish,  and  aJduig  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid;  the  vessel  is  then  covered 
with  a  plate  of  glass,  which  is  coated  witli 
wtix  on  the  under  side,  on  which  letters  are 
written  by  removing  some  of  the  wax.  On 
heating  tlie  vessel  the  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
liberated,  and  attacks  the  glass  where  the 
wax  his  been  removed. 

flii-or'-ic,    a     [Eng.,   &c.  Jluoriine),   &  suff. 
'ic.  (fikem.y] 

Chem.  :  Containing  more  or  less  of  fluorine, 
chiefly  iu  the  compound  Hydrofluoric-acid. 

flA'-or-ide,  s.    [E.txq.  jluoriine)  ;  -ide.] 

Cliem.  :  A  compound  of  fluorine  with  an 
element  or  radical.  Fluorides  give  no  precipi- 
tate with  argentic  nitrate,  as  argentic  fluoride 
is  soluble  in  water. 

1  The  following  are  the  principal  Fluorides: 
Fhioride  0/  Ammonium,  NH4F.  Obtained  by 
saturating  hydrofluoric  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  evaporate  over 
quicklime.  It  forms  hexagonal  laminae,  and 
crystallizes  also  with  one  molecule  of  HF, 
forming  rhombic  crystals  of  NH4FHF.  Flu- 
oride oj  Calcium  :  Fluorspar,  CaFo,  occurs  in 


the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals  in  small  quan- 
tities. Fluoride  of  Baron,  BF3,  is  a  t;as. 
Fluoride  of  SHirfm,  SiF«.  is  a  heavy  colorlesB 
fuming  gas,  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
fluorspar  and  sand  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  absorlied  by  watrr,  forming 
silicofluoric  acid,  H.^SiFfi,  and  gelatinous  silica 
is  deposited  ;  the  tube  should  dip  into  mer- 
cury to  prevent  it  being  blocked  up.  Fluorides 
are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  converted 
into  chlorides.  Soluble  fluorides  give  a  gela- 
tinous precipitate  with  calcium  chloride. 
Many  double  fluorides  have  been  prepared. 

flu'-or-m,  flu'-or-£ne,  «.  [Eng.  Jluor;  'in, 
-iiie  {Cliem.)  (q.v,).] 

Chem. :  Symbol  F,  at.  wt.  19.  Fluorine  occurs 
in  Fluorspar,  CaF2;  in  cryolite.  6NaF-Ali.Fg, 
and  in  tojiaz  and  apatite.  It  has  been  det*'rted 
in  the  bones,  teeth,  blood,  and  milk.  It  lias 
not  been  isolated.  A  gas  was  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  silver  fluoride,  AgF,  but 
it  was  probably  an  iodide  of  fluorine.  Fluorine 
in  a  free  state  combines  readily  with  silicon 
and  metals,  therefore  it  attacks  the  tube  in 
which  the  experiment  is  performed  ;  it  decom- 
poses water,  forming  hydrofluoric  acid.  HF. 
Experiments  with  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
AgF  in  tubes  made  of  CaF._.,  yielded  HF,  aa 
the  sih'er  fluoride  could  not  be  sufficiently 
dried.  Fluorine  does  not  combine  with  oxygen. 

flu'-or-ite,  flu'-or,  #.  [Lat.  ;liwr(q.v.),  and 
suff.  -ite  {Min.)(q.v.).1 

Min. :  An  isometric,  transparent,  or  sub- 
translucent  brittle  mineral,  having  many 
shades  of  color,  some  specimens  being  white, 
others  yellow,  yet  others  blue  or  gree.-i,  or 
more  rarely  red  ;  streak  white.  Compos. : 
Fluoride  of  .calcium— i.e.,  fluorine,  4S'7,  and 
calcium,  51*3  =  100.  Mineral  phosphorescent 
when  heated.  There  are  two  leading  variotiee : 
(1)  Ordinary  Fluorite— (n)  cleavable  orcrystal- 
hzed,  (b)  coarse  to  fine  granular,  (c)  earthy, 
dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft,  (d)  chloro- 
phane  ;  ^2)  Antozonite.  No.  (1)  includes  Ra- 
tofkite  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  veins,  or  more 
rarely  in  beds,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  or  as 
the  gangue  of  metallic  ores.  It  ie  found  in 
cannel  coal  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  i£ 
abundant  in  England. 

1[  Dana  has  a  fluorite  group  of  minerals, 
comprehending  Fluorite,  Yttrocerite,  Fluo- 
cerite,  and  Fluocerine. 

flu' -or -Sid,   s.      [Lat  Jluor,  and  Gr.  tifior 

(eidos)  —  form.] 

Crystall. :  A  crystal,  the  superficies  of  which 
is  contained  by  twenty-four  triangles.  The 
name  Fluoride  has  been  adopted  because  this 
form  of  crystal  is  common  in  fluorite. 

flu-Or'-d-SCOpe,  «.  a  form  of  skiascope 
(q.v.)  designed  aud  so  teimed  by  Edieon  in 
March,  1S96. 

flu'-or-6-type,  s.  [Eng.  ^uor;  0  connective, 
&  Eng.  type..'\ 

Photog.  :  A  process  into  which  fluoric  acid 
enters  in  the  shape  of  fluorate  of  soda. 

flu'-or-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  Jluor,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
■Otis.  ] 
Min.,  £c. :  Containing  fluorite. 

flu-6-sU'-i-cate,  $.    [Hydrofluosilicatk.) 
fiu-6-sil-i9'-xc,  a.      [Fref.   Jliio-,    and    Eng. 
silicic]    [Hydkofluosilicic] 

*  flur'-bird,  s.  [Etym  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, and  Eng.  6ird.]  A  decoy-bird.  iGoldsmilh.y 

fliir'-ry,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful ;    probably  of 

Scandinavian  origin  ;  cf.  Norw.  dial.  Jluralt  = 

rough,   shaggy;    Sw.   dial,  fiur  =  disordered 

hair,  a  whim  ;  Jlurig  =  disordered,  dissolute.] 

*  1.  A  sudden  gust,  blast,  or  storm  of  wind. 

"  The  boat  was  overset  by  a  suddeo  Jturry  from  thp 
north."— 5wi/i ,■   Voyngelo  LiUipiU. 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  shower. 

"Like  H  finrry  of  snow  on   the  whistling  wind  ol 
DL-cvmber."      Longfellow:  Afil,-s  f^tandish,  vU. 

3.  Agitation,  bustle,  confusion ;  nervous 
excitemeni; 

"  One  \a  kept  in  penjetual!  alarm  and  Jturry  ol 
Bpirits." — Steinbume  :  Tricvclt  In  Spain,  let.  4(J. 

4.  {Spec.) :  When  a  whale  which  has  received 
a  fatal  wound  rises  to  the  surface,  spouts 
blooil,  and  la.-ihes  the  sea  with  its  tail,  it  is 
said  to  he  in  its  flurry. 

flur'-rj^,  v.t.  [Flurry,  j.)  To  put  In  agita- 
tion ;  to  excite,  to  alarm. 

fliir'-ry,  a.    [Fleuby.I 


boil,  b^;  poi^t,  ji$^l;  cat,  9eU.  cborus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  :^enophon,  e:^t.     ph  =C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -(Ion,  -$ion  =zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sious  ==  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  deL 
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flilsh  (1),  v.i.  &  t.     [Hw.  diai.^ssa  =  to  burn 
fiiriuualy  ;  Noiweg.  iliul.  flosa  =  passion,  vehe- 
mence, oagorness.    (Slceat.y] 
A«  IntraTisitive : 

I.  To  benoiiio  suffused;  to  reddm  up;  to 
blush ;  U)  gltiw. 

"The  King  anid  nofc  n  word,  but  liia  pale  cheik 
fi:iihed."—Mncaula.y:  Uiat.  Eiig.,  cL.  rxF. 

*  2.  To  be  elated  or  excited. 

*  3.  To  become  gay  or  splendid. 

"At  once,  armyed 
In  all  the  colours  of  \Mq  fiuthi»g  yenr. 
The  gaixleii  glows."        Thomwn :  Uprlnff,  86-7. 

H.  Tnmsitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  become  red  or  flushed ;  to 
redden. 

"  The  noft  hues 
That  stAin  Che  wild  bird's  wing,  and^u^^  the  clouda' 
Lonaftllow :  The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

2.  To  elate,  to  excite. 

"  Moil  are  apt.  estjeclally  when /tutfted  with  victorv, 
to  gnuv  botii  warmer  aud  bolder."—  lyaterliiyid : 
Wor/a,  X   H'J. 

fiusb  (2),  V.i.  &■  t.    {Vt.  fiux  ='':Si.  flowing,  run- 
ning, a  flux,  a  flush  at  cards,  from  Lat.  jl-uxua 
K  a  flowing  ;  Jluo—  to  flow.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  swiftly,  to  rush. 

•'  By  the  awlft  recourae  of  Jluifdng  blood." 

Spetuer:  /".«.,  IV.  Vl  » 

2.  To  start  with  haste. 

"  I  make  "em  iojlinh. 
Each  owl  out  of  hia  bush." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Owf«. 

3.  To  turn  on  a  sudden  rush  of  water  for 
cleansing  purposes. 

B*  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  start  up  or  fly  ofi* :  aa.  To  fi-ush 
8  covey  of  birds. 

"  Fliishinrf  nnmhen  ot  pt&nnlgiia."— Metcalfe  :  2'A« 
Oxonian  in  Ireland,  p.  13i). 

2.  To  cleanse  by  turning  on  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  :  as,  Tojlush  a  drain. 

*  3.  To  overwhelm  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
water. 

"  A  great  tempeatuous  rrrge  and  furloas  etorra 
Br(d;iiTifly  jlutshfd  and  druwned  xil.  of  his  great 
ebippes.'  —Uall:  Benry  IV.  (an.  1). 

*  4.  To  excite. 

"Such  things  aa  can  only  feed  his  pride  tinAJtuth 
hla  aiubition.'— Sou^ft;  Sermons,  i\.  104. 

Bush,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Flush,  v.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Fresh,  glowing,  vigorous. 

"  All  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as ^u-sh  a*  May." 

Stiakesp. :  Hamlet.  UL  8. 

*  2.  Full  of  or  rich  with  bloom  or  blossoms. 

3.  Well-supplied ;  abounding.  (Followed 
t>y  of.) 

"  You  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money ;  no.  no, 
country  ladies  are  not  bo  fiuth  of  it" — Vatibrugh  : 
Provoked  Husbmid,  ii.  1. 

*4.  Confident:  flushed. 

"  Both  appeared  qiiite/f/aAand  confident  of  victory." 
m~E.  Brooke :  Pool  of  Quality,  i.  143. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  Having  the  surface  unbroken  or 
even  ;  on  the  same  plane  or  level  with  the 
adjacent  surface. 

2.  Cards :  In  cribbage,  applied  to  a  hand 
consisting  of  cards  of  the  same  suit ;  holding 
a  flush. 

B,  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  sudden  flow  of  water. 

"  The  pulse  of  the  arteries  is  not  only  cansed  by  the 

fTil9:i,t!i>n  of  the  heart,  driving  the  blood  through 
hem  In  manner  of  a  wave  orjliitfi,  but  by  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  themselves,"— /fd^;  On  the  Creation. 

2.  A  sudden  flow  or  rush  of  blood  to  the 
fece,  causing  a  redness. 

3.  Any  warm  colouring  or  glow. 

4.  A  sudden  rush  or  impulse ;  a  thrill  or 
flhock  as  of  feeling. 

"  Success  may  give  him  a  present ^ujA  of  Joy  :  but 
when  the  short  transport  is  over,  the  apprehension  of 
losing  succeeds  to  the  care  of  acquiruig."— Tjoj^erj .' 
Scrmotis. 

*  5.  Bloom,  vigour,  freshness. 

"  AU  the  blooming /wjrft  of  life  is  dead." 

Qoldeniifh  :  Deserted  ViUage. 

6.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  or 
flushed. 

"  Flowne  aXafiuah  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke  ** 

Spetiser :  F.  «..  V.  il.  54. 

7.  Abundance. 

"  I  thought  o'  the  bonny  bit  thorn  that  our  father 
rooted  out  o"  the  yard  last  May,  when  it  ha<I  a'  the 
fiuxh  o'  blossoms  on  it. ' — Soott :  Heart  of  Mid-LnOiiart, 
eh.  XX. 


8.  A  piece  of  moist  ground ;  a  jilace  where 
water  frequently  lies  ;  a  raorass,  a  liog. 

IL  Cards:  In  cribbagti  a  hand  consisting  of 
cards  all  of  the  same  Huit. 

"There  wn«  nothing  flflly  In  It  [whfst]  like  the  nob 
In  criL>hm(e— noUiing  iiui>urftuoua.  No  Jtuafit^i,  tlmt 
must  IrrallouiU  ot  all  (iluaB." — Lamb :  klia;  Mrt 
Battle. 

C.  As  adv. :  So  as  to  be  level,  even,  or  flush 
with  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

flush-bolt,  8. 

1.  A  screw  bolt  the  hea<l  of  which  Is  counter- 
sunk so  that  it  shall  not  protrude  from  the 
surface  of  the  olgect. 

2.  A  sliding  bolt  let  into  the  face  or  edge  of 
a  door  BO  as  to  make  an  even  surface  there- 
with. 

flush-deck,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  deck  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  vessel,  from  stem  to  stem,  without  fore- 
castle or  i^oop,  as  in  a  frigate. 

flush-Joint,  s. 

Carp. :  A  joint  in  which  the  abutting  parts 
make  no  projection  beyond  the  general  face 
of  the  object. 

flush-panel,  s. 

Joinery:  A  p;inel  whose  surface  comes  out 
even  with  the  face  of  the  stile. 

flush-wheel,  s.  A  wheel  nsed  In  raising 
water  from  a  drain  ;  it  is  shaped  like  a  breast- 
wheel,  but  is  driven  by  power  to  raise  water. 

flush' -er  (1),  s.  [Ger.  Jieischer  =  a  butcher.] 
A  name  given  to  Lanins  collurio,  the  red- 
backed  shrike  or  lesser  buteher-bird. 

flush' -er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  Jlush  (2).  v. ;  -cr.]  One 
wlio  flushes  or  cleanses  out,  as  a  drain,  by 
turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious  flow  of  water. 

fliish'-ing,  s.  [Named  from  the  place  of  its 
manufacture.)  A  kind  of  woollen  material 
made  at  Flushing. 

"As  some  stout  skipper  paces  hia  deck  In  a  snitof 
itushing."~'Reade :  CloUter  *  Bearth,  ch.  xJiU. 

flush'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flush  (1),  v.] 
A.  &.  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  j^rticip*  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  STibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 

flushed  ;  a  flush  ;  a  redness. 

"  Ere  yet  the  salt  of  inost  unrighteous  teara 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes." 

Shakegp. :  Ilamh-t,  t  22. 

flush'-  ingf  (2).  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Flush  (2),  v.  ] 
A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleans- 
ing a  drai  n  by  turning  in  a  sudden  and  copious 
flow  of  water. 

2.  Weaving:  A  term  applied  to  a  thread 
which  spans  a  number  of  other  threads  witli- 
out  intersection.  Usually  called  Floating 
(q.v.).     [Twill.] 

•  flush'-ing-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  Jlvshing  (1) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  flushing,  reddening,  or  blushing  manner. 

fliish'-ness,  s.  [Eng,  fiiish;  -ntss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  flusli  or  flushed. 

flus'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.  (Icel.  flaustra  —  to  be 
flustered  ;  Jlaiistr  =  fluster,  hurry.] 

A,  TruTis. :  To  make  hot  or  red  in  the  face, 
as  with  drinking ;  to  heat,  to  confuse,  to 
muddle. 

"  His  practice  otfitufering  himself  d.illy  with  claret 
was  hard  ty  considered  as  a  f.iul  t  by  his  contemporaries." 
—ilacaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  «h.  xx. 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  heated  or  flustered ; 
to  be  in  a  state  of  heat  or  excitement. 

flus'-ter,  s.  [Fluster,  v.]  Heat,  excitement, 
bustle,  confusion. 

"The  priest  need  not  have  been  In  «noh  a  fluster 
with  ^oUy."— Fielding :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

fliis'-tra,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  sea  in  its  quiet  state, 
a  calm  ^ 

Ziioh  :  Sea-mat  A  genus  of  Molhiscoida, 
class  Polyzoa,  order  Infutidibulata,  and  family 
Escliaridae,  if  not  itself  the  type  of  one  (Flus- 
tridae).  The  species,  and  especially  the  com- 
mon one,  Flustra  foliacea,  are  regarded  by 
visitors  to  the  coast  as  sea- weeds,  which  they 
somewhat  resemble,  but  the  frond,  which  is 
mat-like  in  colour,  is  all  dotted  over  with 
holes,  each  of  which  is  inhabited  by  a  poly- 


pide,  or  its  olTspiiiig  by  gemma,tion.  In  one 
sense  distinct  yet  wLill  connei;ted  with  the 
parent,  like  brandies  with  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
They  are  found  on  our  rocky  shores  abun- 
dantly. 

*  flils'-tra-ted,  a.      [Fluster,   p.]     Tipsy, 
intoxicated. 

"  We  were  comlns  down  Resez  Street  one  ntgbt,  » 
\\\,t\t  flustraled:'—kteele     S/ifcCator.  No.  4K«. 

fifis-tra'-tlon,  8.    [Fldster,  v.]     Confusion^ 

fluriy. 

"Then  was  this  pretty  little  actreM  whom  he  id- 
mlreU  In  a  great  hUiU)  of  flitttratiun."  —  Mortimer 
Collini :  Two  7'luTige§  for  a  Pearl,  voL  IL,  ch.  vU. 

fl^'-tii-dse.   flus-tra~dsB.  $.  pi.      [Mod. 
Lat  Jlusti(a),  and  I/it.  fT.-uL  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ida:.} 
Zool. :  A  family  of  lufundibulate  Polyzoa, 
type  Finstrj.  (q.v.). 

flute  (1),  •  floyt,*  floyte.  *  flowte.  a.    (O. 

Fr.  Jlaute.JUute;  Fr.  JIute,  from  Low  Lat. 
Jtauta  =  a  niit«,  from  L;it.  ^atus  =  a  blowing; 
;!o  =  to  blow  ;  Ital.  Jlauto;  M.  H.  QeT.JUdle; 

Dut.  Jluit;  8w.  Jlojt;  Dan,  JLoite;  Ger.  Jliite, 
Jtaute.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

"Alton  they  move 
la  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  reeorUers."    Milton :  P.  L.,  I.  KL 

2.  A  long,  thin,  French  roll,  eaten  at 
breakfast. 

3.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

4.  A  groove  or  channel  in  any  material,  as  In 
a  dress  ;  a  species  of  ruffle, 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Architecture: 

(1)  A  long  vertical  groove  in  the  shaft  of  a 
column.  It  is  usually  circular  in  section,  but, 
when  angular,  the  shaft  is  called  a  canted 
column.  The  Doric  column  haa  twenty  flutes ; 
the  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  composite  havo 
each  twenty-four  flutes  ;  the  Tuscan  is  with- 
out them. 

"According  to  the  compass  and  station  of  the 
column,  the  flutes  may  be  augmented  to  tbirtj'  and 
above."— A'ffiyn.-  Architecture. 

(2)  A  hollow,  concave  chamfer,  gutter, 
groove,  or  channel ;  the  receding  member  of 
a  compound  moulding. 

2,  Music: 

(1)  One  of  the  most  widely  nsed  of  ancient 
musical  instruments,  and  at  this  day  one  of 
the  most  important  instruments  in  an  orches- 
tra. Of  tubfs  without  reeds  there  are  only 
two  kinds — tlie  flute  played  by  a  raoutb-piece, 
and  that  played    by  placing  the  lips  closa 
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against  a  hole  on  one  side.  The  former  kind 
was  formerly  called  fiute  a  bee ;  the  latter, 
Jinte  traversikre,  or  jlavto  traverso,  the  cross- 
flute.  The  flageolet,  which  still  is  in  use,  is  a 
a  familiar  example  of  a  fi,u,te  a  bee,  but  it  is 
the  smallest  of  iU  kind,  for  these  instruments 
were  at  one  time  made  sufficiently  large  to  be 
called  "tenor"  and  "bass"  flutes  ;  and  com- 
plete four-part  harmony  could  be  obtained 
from  a  set.  The  larger  kinds  only  exist  now 
as  curiosities. 

(2)  A  stop  on  an  organ.  Tliey  are  of  two. 
kinds,  open  and  stopped,  and  are  equally 
common  in  metal  and  wood.  {Stainer  £ 
Barrett.) 

flute-bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool  adapted 
to  be  used  in  a  brace,  and  used  in  boring 
ebony,  rosewood,  and  other  hard  woods. 

flute-like,  a.  Resembling  a  flute  in  tone; 
clear  and  mellow, 

flute-organ,  s. 

Mmic:  An  organ  in  which  the  sound  le 
produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  a  cutting 
edge,  in  contradistinction  to  the  reed-organ, 
in  which  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
tongue  of  metal.  It  is  also  called  the  mouth 
organ,  and  tlie  mouth  or  flute-pipes  are  tech- 
niealiy  known  as  flues;  a  contraction  of  flutes. 

flute-pipe,  s. 

Music:  An  organ-pipe  having  a  sharp  Up  or 
wind-cntter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe,  producing  a  musical 
note.     [Mouth-pipe.] 


fate,  fat,  Hire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
er»  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^rian.    £e,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw« 
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flute-player»  8.    A  Uutist  or  flautist. 

fluto-stop,  s.    [FLnxE,  5.,  II.  2  (2).] 

il  Armed  en  jldte;  Having  the  guns  in  part 

taken  out,  as  wJien  used  as  a  transport.    (Said 

of  a  vessel  of  war.) 

flute  (2),  3.  [A  corruption  of  Jtoat  or  Jtnfc 
(•l-v.).]  A  long  vessel  or  boat,  having  flat 
n  l)s  or  floor  tiiitbera,  round  beiiind  and  swelled 
in  the  middle. 

'flute,  "flolten,  *floyt-eii.  •flowt-yu, 

v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  Jhtiitrr,  Jleutcr ;  M.  U.  Ger. 
Jloiten,  Jlmiten  ;  Uut.Jluiten;  Low  Get.JloUeii, 
JUittn ;  Gqt.  JloUn.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  play  upon  a  flute  or  pipe. 

"  Syiigynge  be  waa.  or  jlowti/nqe.  nl  the  day." 

Chaucer:  0.  T.,91. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  flute-like  note. 

B.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  play  on  a  flute  ;  to  play  or  sing  with 

flute-like  notes. 

"  Fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death." 

Tennyson  :  Passinfj  of  Jrthiir, 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in  ;  as  in  a 
column. 

flut'-ed«  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Flute,  v.] 

1.  Arch.  :  Having  channels  or  flutes  In  it; 
channelled,  furrowed  :  as,  ajlutal  column. 

2.  Miisic :  Clear  and  mellow;  flute-like:  as, 
fiuted  notes. 

flut'-en-ist,  s.  [Eng.  fijite ;  -n  connective,  and 
8Utr."-is(.]    A  flute  player  ;  a  fluter. 

"  Tliere  eometimes  Jlutenista 
Bear  oflaco  now."       Stapylton :  Juvenal,  ill.  43. 

flut'-er,  s.     tEng.  fiutc  (1) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  plays  upon  a  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  flutes  or  grooves. 

■  flut'-er-ess,  *  flut'-er-esse,  $.  [Eng. 
fiuter ;  -ess.]  A  woman  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
{Sherwood.) 

flu-ti'-na,  s.  [Ital.  Jkiutino  =  a  small  flute, 
dimin.  o'f  jlauio  =  a  flute.) 

Music:  A  kind  of  accordeon  resembling  the 
coneertina.  A  form  of  melodeon.  An  in- 
strument worked  by  a  btdlows  and  keys  in 
bank,  and  having  one  set  of  reeds. 

flut'~ing»  pr.  par.,  a.,  Sos.    [Flute,  w.] 

A»&  'B,  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C<  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  forming  flutes  or  grooves  in. 

2.  A  flute ;  a  groove ;  a  channel ;  fluted 
work. 

"The  ciulicult  ,  ,  .  fall  exactly  with  the  hollow  of 
the  ftiUinffs." — Evelyn  r  ArchUccture. 

3.  A  Species  of  ruflle. 

4.  One  of  the  longitudinal  grooves  in  p. 
screw-tap,  giving  cutting-edges  to  the  tliread. 

fluting-cylinder,  s.  A  cylinder  having 
longitudinal  gr<'Oves  to  corrugate,  crimp,  or 
flute  thin  sheet-raetal  plates  or  fabrics.    [Fldt- 

IKO-MACHINE.] 

fluting-iron,  s.  A  species  of  laundry- 
iron  wliicli  flutes  the  clothes;  an  Italian-iron; 
a  gauff'e ring- iron. 

fluti2lg-lathe,  s.  A  kind  of  lathe  for 
cutt»ng  flutes  or  scrolls  upon  cokmius  or 
balusters.  The  flute  proper  is  the  vertical 
groove  in  a  column  or  pillar,  but  the  flute  of 
the  lathe  is  a  spiral. 

fluting-maclilne,  s.  A  machine  for 
conug^ttiug  or  crinii>ing  metals.  It  has  a  pair 
of  rollers,  each  one  having  projections  which 
enter  the  interdental  spaces  of  the  other.  By 
turning  the  operating  screw,  the  bent  bar, 
and  with  it  the  upper  roller,  can  be  adjusted 
up  or  down  at  will  to  regulate  the  distance 
between  the  two  rollers. 

fluting-plane.  s. 

Joinery:  A  plane  adapted  to  cut  grooves. 

fl^t'-ist.  s.  [Eng.  Jliit(e);  -ist.}  One  who  plays 
upon  the  flute  ;  a  flautist. 

fliit'-tert  v.i,  &  t.  [A.S.  Jloterian,  fiotorian  = 
to  float  about ;  fiot  =  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with 
Low  Ger.  fl'ittern~to  flutter  about;  Ger. 
Jlattern;  Dut.yiud(/(;reu  =  to  liover.]  [Flo.\t,  v.] 


A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  flap  the  wings  rapidly ;  to  hover. 

*•  Ab  an  eJtgle  Htirretli  up  hi-r  ii>Nt.  ttntfereth  over  her 
youiir.  ami  aiirea»i«tli  iibmail  lur  wlri^^,  *"  tLe  Lunl 
aldiit;  did  iejul  hiia.'^Heuttrrotutmy  xxxii.  IL 

2.  To  move  about  with  a  show  of  great 
bustle,  but  without  much  iesult, 

3.  To  be  moved  with  quick  vibrations  ;  to 
flap  about. 

■'  Tilt;  yards  are  all  holated, 
Tlio  aiKiiajlutter  out." 

Luns/ellow :  Jlasicl'in'B  Talo. 

4.  To  lie  in  a  state  of  agitation,  doubt,  or 
uncertainty;  to  hesitate  ;  to  wander. 

"  HiH  tbotiglits  are  very  /lutterituj  and  wandering:, 
and  cianot  be  AxeU  attentively  to  a  few  ideas  succi^- 
Biveiy."—}Vatts. 

5.  To  act  the  beau  or  a  frivolous  character. 

*•  No  rag,  an  scrap  of  all  the  bean  or  wit. 
That  once  nojluttvreti,  and  that  once  so  writ." 

Pope  :  Lunciad,  \L  119.  120. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  move  about  with  quick  vibrations  ; 
to  flap  :  as,  A  bird/(i/fer6'  its  wings. 

*  2.  To  disturb,  to  drive  in  disorder,  to  con- 
found. 

"  Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote.  I 
Fluttered  your  V'oLsciana  in  CorioJt." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  5. 

3.  To  put  into  a  state  of  agitation,  alarm, 
or  anxiety. 

'■  This  place  is  ao  hnunted  with  batta  that  their  per- 
petual jiuVering  eudiiugered  the  putting  out  our 
ua)s.Vi^.'  —EvKlyn:  Memoirs,  voL  L 

fliit'-ter,  s.    [Flotter,  v.] 

1,  Quick,  short,  and  irregular  vibrations  ;  a 
flapping  or  moving  rapidly. 

"  An  infinite  variety  of  motiona  are  to  be  made  use 
of  in  ihe  jiutter  of  .%  fan:  there  13  the  a.ngry  jLufter, 
the  modest  flutter,  and  the  timorous  jiuttfr,"— Addi- 
son: Spectator,  Na  102. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement,  anxiety,  or  agita- 
tion ;  disorder,  confusion. 

"  Lest  their  various  and  jangling  opinions  put  their 
leaves  into  a. jlutter."— Milton :  Remonstrants  Defence. 

flutter  -  wheel,  s.  A  water-wheel  of 
moderate  diameter,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
chute  so  as  to  receive  the  imiiact  of  the  head 
of  water  in  the  chute  and  penstock.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  its  rapid  motion. 

flut'-ter-er,  s.  [Eng.  flutter  ;  -cr.]  One  who 
flutters. 

flut'-ter'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Flutter,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip,  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  shaking  or  moving 
rapidly ;  a  flapping  about ;  a  putting  into  a 
state  of  agitation,  anxiety,  or  excitement. 

*  flut'-ter-ing-lsr,  adiK  {^ng.  fluttering ;  -hj.) 
In  a  fluttering  manner. 

flut'-3^,  a.  [Eng.  flitt(e)  (1) ;  -y.]  Resembling 
a  flute  in  tone;  flute-like. 

flu'-vi-al,  a.  [Ft.  fluvial;  Lat.  flttvialis, 
fvomflhvius  =  a  river.J  The  same  as  Fluvja- 
TILE  (q.v.). 

flu-vi-a'-les,  s.  pi.  [M.  or  f.  pL  of  Lat.  fiuvialis 
=  pertaining  to  a  river.] 

Bot :  The  name  given  by  Ventinat  and 
Richard  to  an  order  of  Endogens  since  merged 
in  Naiadacese  (q.v.).  The  old  genus  Fiuvialis 
is  now  made  a  synonym  of  Najas. 

t  flu'-vi-al-ist,  s.  [Lat.  fluvial(is),  pertaining 
to  a  river,  and  Eng.,  <S:e.  .sufl".  -ist.] 

Geo], :  One  who  in  explaining  certain  pheno- 
mena attributes  nearly  everythingto  the  action 
of  existing  rivers. 

flii-vi~at'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  fluviaticus  =  pertain- 
ing to  a  river.]    The  same  as  Fh;viatile  (q.v.). 

flu'-vi-a-tfle»  a.  [Lat.  fluviatilis  =  pertain- 
ing to  rivers.] 

1.  Geog.  £  Geol. :  Belonging  to  a  river. 

2.  Zool,  :  Living  in  a  river :  as,  fiuviatile 
shells. 

flu-vi-cd-li'-nae,   s.  pi.     [Lat.  jiuvius  ~  a 
river,  and  cola  =  to  inhabit.] 
Ornith. :  The  same  as  Alectrurin-«  (q.v.). 

flu'-vi-o-ma-rme,  a.  [Lat.  fluvius  =  a 
river,  and  marinus  =  marine,  from  mure  = 
the  seii.]    Related  to  both  a  river  and  the  sea. 

fluviomarine  strata,  5.  pi. 

Geol.  :  Strata  laid  down  in  the  bed  of  the 
sea  by  an  adjacent  river. 


flax.  •  flix.  3.  k  a.     [Fr.  flax,  from  Lat.  fliarua 
=  a  flowing,  (rnmfluo  =  to  flow  ;  tip.  ii  Port; 
Jluxo ;  ItAl.flusso.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  OrdiTvary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  flowing ;  the  motion 
of  a  li+iuid. 

"  Btill  jind  calm  ;  no  noise,  no jiuz  of  waten." 

Beauin.  A  Flet.  :  PUgrim,  ilL  4. 

2.  Any  flow  or  issue  of  matter. 

*'  Civet  Ib  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  n  cat." 

.^}fj.kesi/.  :  Am  i'ou  Likr.  It.  IIL  % 

3.  Fusion  ;  a  liquid  state  caused  by  the  ap- 
plicatiou  of  heat. 

*  4.  A  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
others. 

"  Amid  tbe^uz  of  many  thousand  years." 

TliotntoH :  ,'iummer,  35. 

*  5.  A  coming  together,  concourse,  or  con- 
fluence. 

"  Left  and  abandoned  of  hia  velvet  friends  ; 
'Tis  ri^lit.  quoth  he  :  thus  miiiery  doth  part 
HhQjlux  of  company," 

ahakesp. :  At  You  LUcs  It,  IL  L 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Uydrog. :  The  flow  of  the  tide,  as  opposed 
to  tlie  ebb  or  reflux. 

"  To  mnj-k  the  rtw-c  and  reSuz  of  Its  waterB." — Lwtth: 
Lectures,  voL  i.,  lect.  2. 

2.  Med. :  An  extraordinary  issue  or  dis- 
charge from  the  bowebs,  &c. ;  as,  the  bloody 
fliix,  &c. ;  dysentery. 

"The  neit  ye.u-  was  calamitous,  brlnsing  strangt 
fluxes  upon  men  and  murraui  upon  cattle."— J/titon.' 
ffist.  Eng.,  bk.  vi. 

3.  Metall.  :  A  name  given  to  any  substance 
which  assists  the  fusion  of  minerals.  Crude 
flux  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and 
tartar,  which  is  put  into  the  crucible  with 
the  substance  intended  to  be  fused.  White 
flux  is  formed  by  projecting  equal  parts  of  a 
mixtuie  of  nitre  and  tartar,  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  crucible.  Black 
flux  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  but  with 
double  the  amount  of  tartar,  so  that  carbon 
is  contained  in  the  mixture ;  it  is  used  to 
reduce  metallic  ores.  Cyanide  of  potassium 
is  used  as  a  fusing  and  reducing  agent. 
Minerals  are  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium  carbonates,  which  melts 
more  easily  than  either  of  them  aloue. 

*  B.  -4s  adjective  ; 

1.  Unconstant  ;  not  durable,  variable ; 
maintained  by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

"  One  argument  for  such  a  transLitlon  ia  the  flux 
nature  of  living  languages. " — Af>p.  Seiocambe:  Btsa^ 
on  Translation  of  the  Dible.  p.  233. 

2.  Transient ;  not  of  permanent  importance. 
"Written  uf>on  a  subject  /tux  and  tranaitory." — 

Johmon:  Life  of  Sprat. 

flux-spoon,  s. 

Metal!.  :  A  small  ladle  for  dipping  out  a 
sample  of  molten  metal  to  be  tested, 

*  flux,  v.t.     [Flux,  s.] 

L  Ordinary  Lang^iaget 

1.  To  melt,  to  fuse. 

••  Fluxing  ores,  running  glaaa.  and  asststin?  ob  Ib 
many  of  our  operatioua," — Paley:  Natural  Theology, 
ch.  xxL 

2.  To  kill  or  get  rid  of  by  a  flux. 

"  He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  have  beua 
duelled  or  fluxed  iutu  another  world."— SouxA. 

3.  To  purge,  to  clear. 

"  'Twaa  he  that  gave  one  Sen.i.te  purges. 
Aadfluxt  the  House  of  many  a  burgesa" 

Butter :  Hudihras.  pt.  IL.  c,  i 

IL  Med. :  To  cause  a  flux  or  evacuation ; 
to  salivate. 

"  But  what  can  salivation  do? 
It  has  been  fluxt  and  refluxt  too," 

Byrom:   i'ersti  on  an  Old  Bob^ittg. 

*  flux-a'-tion,  $.  [Eng.  flux;  -ation.]  A 
flowing  or  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to 
otliers. 

"They  believe  a  continual ^lunzeion  ami  traasmigia- 
tion  of  soula  from  eternity." — Leslie:  Short  Method 
with  the  Deists. 

*  fliix-i-bil'-i-t^,  s.     [Low  Lat.  fiuxibilU/cOy 

fi'oiu  fi^ixibilis.'l 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluxible  or  capjribld 
effusion. 

2.  Changeableness,  variableness,  incon- 
stancy, mutability. 

"TYiii  fluxibHity  of  human  nature  is  too  great."-^ 
ffatnmond :   tVorks,  ii.  693- 

'fliix'-i-ble,  a.  [Low  Lat.  fluxibilis,  from 
Lat.  flnxici  ] 

I.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted,  as  a 
mineral. 


bSil.  boj^;  po^t,  J6^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench; 
-olazu  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  •  sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^ion  = 


go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.  ph  =& 
zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die.  ^a  -  b^l,  del* 
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2.  Changeable,  variable,  inconstant,  rnutiible. 
"The  iiiittter  is   viirUlile,   muUble,  &lUrab:«    and 
Hiixible.'—P.  tloUanii  :  Ptutamh,  p.  6M. 

*flux'-i-ble-xiess,  s.  [Eng.  jltixible;  -Jiess.} 
Tlie  quality  of  being  fluxible  ;  fluxibility. 

•flux'-Ue,  a.  [Low  ha.t.  fiuxilis,  from  Lat. 
Jtiixiis  =  &  glowing.]  Fluxible;  capable  of 
being  fused  or  melted. 

•flux-a-Jt-t^.  s.  [Eui^.  fiuxil(e) : -ity.]  Fluxi- 
bility ;  capability  of  being  fused  or  melted. 

"The  weight  and  fluidity,  or sii  \ea.^t  JtuxUiti/ ot  the 
bodies  here  Delow." — Boyle:    Workt. 

fluxion  (as  fluk'-shun),  s.  [Lat.  fixixio, 
itoui  Jluxus,  pa.  ]i,ir.  o(  Jluo  =  to  flow.J 

*  I,  Ordinary  lAinguage  : 

X,  The  act  or  stato  of  flowing. 
"  By  the ^itxion  of  the  oduurcuiutug  from  the  lieuBt." 
—F.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  78B. 

2.  That  which  flows. 

"  The /luzlon  io creased,  and  abacesAes  v«re  raised."— 

3.  The  fusion  or  running  of  metals  into  a 
fluid  state. 

4.  A  constantly  varying  indication. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Med. :  An  unnatural  flow  or  determina- 
tion of  blood  or  other  humour  towards  any 
organ  ;  a  catarrh. 

•  Math. :  A  method  of  calculation  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  fluents,  or  flowing  num- 
bers. Thus  a  mathematical  line  may  be 
considered  a$  jtrodueed  by  the  fluxion  or  flow- 
ing of  a  point ;  a  surface  by  the  fluxion  of 
a  line,  and  a  solid  by  the  fluxion  of  a  surface. 
A  mathematical  point  in  motion  will  really 
make  a  line  ;  a  revolving  radius  which  is  a 
line  will  make  a  circle  which  is  a  surface,  and 
its  revolution  about  its  diameter  will  generate 
8  sphere  which  is  a  solid.  The  same  principle 
may  be  applied  to  purely  numerical  calcula- 
tions, like  the  formnl»  of  algebra.  If  of  two 
quantities,  x  and  y,  the  increase  of  x  at  a 
uniform  and  given  rate  produces  an  increase 
or  decrease  of  y ;  and  if  af  and  y  represent 
the  velncities  of  x  and  y  respectively,  then  j/ 
is  equal  to  the  function  of  j;  and  y  depending  on 
the  equation  connecting  tliem,  the  whole  multi- 
plied by  x*.  In  this  formula  a:  and  3/ were  called 
by  Newton  fluents,  and  jf  and  y  their  fluxions. 
This  branch  of  the  higher  mathematics  was 
invented  by  Newton  in  a.d.  1665.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  167t),  he  communicated  his  method  to 
Oldenlmrg  in  a  sentence  with  all  the  letters 
disarranged  so  tliat  Ids  correspondent  could 
Dot  possibly  have  put  them  in  order.  If  he 
had  succeeded  in  doing  this  the  sentence 
would  have  been  "Dataaequationequotcunque 
fiuentes  quantitates  involvente  fluxiones  in- 
venire  et  vice  vers4."  Leibnitz  received  this 
letter  in  1677,  and  in  1684  explained  a  dis- 
covery which  he  had  made.  It  was  that  of 
the  differential  calculus,  wliich  was  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  fluxions.  Wliat  Newton 
called  fluxions,  Leibnitz  called  differences. 
An  angry  controversy  subsequently  arose  be- 
tween Newton  and  Leibnitz  as  to  priority  of 
discovery,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  taking 
the  part  of  the  former,  wlio  was  then  its  presi- 
dent, and  the  scientific  men  of  Germany  that 
of  the  latter,  who  was  their  countryman. 
Both  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery  inde- 
pendently. In  the  slight  diff'erences  of  method 
which  exist,  the  advantage  lay  with  Leibnitz, 
and  while  the  term  fluxions  is  now  scarcely 
«ver  used,  that  of  differential  calculus  is  in 
common  use.  The  first  elementary  treatise  on 
fluxions  published  in  England  was  by  Jolm 
Harris,  in  a.d.  1702.  A  description  of  the 
process  by  Newton  himself  followed  in  1704, 
in  his  Quadrature  of  Curt'cs. 

fluxional,  fluxlonaxy  (as  fluk'-shun-al, 
fluk'-shun-ar-y),  a.  [Eng.  Jluxion ; -ary.] 
Pertiiiiiing  to  Uuxions. 

"You    m.iy    apply    the    nitea    of    the   Jtuxlonarv 
method.'  —Berkele;/  :  Analyst.  5  32. 

fluxionary  calculus,  s. 

Math.:    The    calculus    by  the    method  of 
fluxions. 

fluxional  or  fluxionary  analysis,  s. 

Math.  :  The  analysis  of  flowing  quantities 
and  fluxions. 

fluxionist  (as  flult-shiin-ist),  *flfic'- 
tion-ist,s.  {En-^.  fluxion  t-ist.]  One  skilled 
in  fluxions. 

"  An  algebraist  fiuctionist.  geometrician,  or  demon- 
strator of  any  kiuA"-~Berkeley  :  a  mUytt.  S  88. 


•flux'-ive,  0.     [Kng./uj;  -ive.} 

1.  Flowing,  running,  as  with  tears. 

"  These  of t«u  butlied  she  In  licryliwrine  eyes  ' 

Sfuikfip.  :  Looei^t  C'/mplaint,  50. 

2.  Variable,  changeable,  inconnt;int. 

"  Their  artfumoiita  are  utfiuxlne  as  liquor  split  upon 
a  table.  —Hen  Jonton  :  iiUcoveriet. 

*  flux'-iire,  s.     [Lat.  fluxura  =  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  ll.iwing  or  of  being  fluid, 

"  In  itHf^lf  hultls  thene  two  properties 
M. iIdI. ire  and /luxury." 
Fieldin-j  :  Cuvent-Oarden  Journal,  No,  65. 

2.  A  fluid  matter. 

fly,  *  fleg  en.    •  fleghe,    '  floe,  '  fie^n, 
■  flle,    •  fligh,    •  flye.    •  flyghe,    flyyn 

(p;L  t.  *  fitigky  'fl^yjit^.  flew,  *floglie,   '  Jinqhc, 

*  fluwe  ;    pa.   par.    "* fiogsn.    *  fl/)ne,   * pjiv^n. 
flown),  v.i.  &  t.    [A.S.  fl€ogan  (pt.  t.  fledh); 

cogn.  with   Dut.   vlicgen  ;  Icel.  fljuga ;  Dan. 
flyve;  Sw.  flya;  O.   H.  Ger.  filogan  ;   M.  H. 

ijQT.  vlicgen  ;  Low  Ger.ykiyea;  G^v.  fiiegen.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  or  pass  through  the  air  lith 
wings. 

'•  Doth  thehawkyttf  by  thy  wisdom  T  '—Job  irxix.  2G. 

2.  To  pass  or  be  driven  through  the  air  by 
any  impulse:  as.  An  arrow;?(estlirough  the  air. 

3.  To  rise  in  the  air ;  to  mount  upwards,  as 
smoke  in  the  air. 


4,  To  flutter  or  wave  in  the  air. 

"Bells  were  rinfjlng,  flaga  v&re  flyi.:-^.  c&ndlea  were 
arranged  in  the  windows  for  an  ilIiuntual;on  "— 4I<*- 
caulay  :  Bttt    Eng  .  cli,  xv. 

3.  To  move  with  rapidity  :  as,  A  wheel  rties 
round. 

6.  To  flee,  to  run  away. 

"  Ah,  whither  shall  Iflj/  to  'scape  their  hands." 

ShaJcesp. :  3  Henry  VI..  L  S. 

7.  To  pass  or  move  swiftly  ;  to  hasten  ;  to 
hurry. 

"  lu  the  mnrning  early  will  we  both^y  towards  Bel- 
mouL"        Shake.'.)!.  :  MerchatU  of  Ycnice.  Iv.  1. 

8.  To  pass  away  quickly  :  as,  Turn  flits. 

9.  To  be  spread  rapidly  :  as.  The  report 
^leiy  through  tlie  city. 

10.  To  break,  to  shiver,  to  burst  in  suuder  ; 
as,  A  bottle  ^ies  in  jiieces. 

*1I.  To  travel  by  a  fly. 


B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  float  in  the  air  :  as.  To 
fly  a  kite. 

2.  To  flee  from  ;  to  ran  away  from  ;  to 
avoid ;  to  shun. 

"  Pursuing  that  which  flies.  hsiAjlying  what  pursues." 
^haketp.  :  Merry  Wiva  of  Windior,  li  2. 

3.  To  quit  or  escape  from  by  flight. 
"  Dcdnlus,  Uify  the  Cretan  shure, 

Hi4  heavy  limba  on  jointed  pinions  bore." 

Dryd^n:    f'irgil ;  ^neid  vi.  IS. 

*  i.  To  attack  or  hunt  with  a  hawk. 

"  If  a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  with  her  Jtu 
other  ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat 
worth."— Brtcon. 

*  5.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  fly. 

"  Poole  fiied  us  all  the  way."— SoitrAey ;  Letters.  UL 

11(1)  To  fly  about:  To  change  or  shift  fre- 
quently ;  said  of  tlie  wind. 

(2)  To  fly  at :  To  rush  with  violence  or  fierce- 
ness at ;  to  attack  suddenly. 

(3)  To  fly  in  the  face  0/ : 

(a)  To  insult. 

"  This  would  discourage  any  man  from  doing  you 
good,  when  you  will  either  neglect  bim,  or^w  in  Aw 
face.-— Swift :  Drapiers  Letters. 

(b)  To  act  in  direct  opposition  to  ;  to  set  at 
defiance. 

(4)  To  fly  off: 

(a)  To  become  suddenly  detached  or  separ- 
ated. 

*  (b)  To  revolt ;  to  fall  away  ;  to  desert. 

"  The  images  of  revolt  and  Jibing  off." 

Sluikeap. :  Lear,  it  3. 

(5)  To  fly  open  :  To  open  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently :  as,  The  doors  ^w  open. 

(6)  To  fly  out: 

(a)  To  burst  into  passion. 

"Passion  is  apt  torufQe.  and  pride  will  fiy  ottt  inUt 
contumely  and  neglect."— Collier  .■  Of  Frieiviship. 

(6)  To  break  out  into  licence. 

(c)  To  start  violently  from  any  direction. 

"All  bodies,  moved  circularly,  have  a  peri^etual  CD- 
deavuur  to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  moment 
would  fly  out  in  right  lines,  if  they  were  not  V9- 
btta.ii\eA:'—fSentley  :  Sernunu. 


7.  To  let  fly  : 

(1)  Tra/isitive : 

(a)  Ord.  iMng. :  To  discharge,  to  shoot  or 
throw  out. 

'•  A  quarelle  tete  he  AU."        Langtuft,  p.  S0&. 

(&)  NavX.  :  To  let  go  suddenly  :  as.  To  Ut  Jtu 
the  sheets. 

(2)  Intrana. :  To  direct  a  violent  blow. 

8.  To  fly  a  kite:  To  oljtain  money  or  accom- 
modation bills.     (Comm.   Slang.) 

fly, '  fle,  •  flee, '  fleh, '  flel,  •  fley,  •  fleye, 

•flye,  8.  [X.S.  fledge;  c«gn.  with  Uut  'Avpn; 
Low  Ger.  fleige  ;  O.  U,  Ger.  tti'jga  ;  M  H.  0«r 
vlifi'je  ;  Icel.  &  Sw.  fluga  ;  Dan.  flM.I 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1. 

(2)  A  disease  in  turnips,  hops.  Sib. 

■■To  prevent  the /ty.  soiue  proi>o»fl  to *ow asfaM  wltk 
the  seed.  —MiirHmer:  Binbo.7idry. 

(3)  An  artiticial  fly  ot  insect  used  aa  a  bait 
for  liahes. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  That  part  of  a  vane  which  shows  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  blows. 

(2)  The  length  of  a  flag  from  the  staff  to  the 
outer  edge ;  the  perpendicular  lieight  is  the 
Hoist. 

C3)  The  part  of  a  flag  beyond  the  Jack, 
which  occupies  the  upper  left-hand  corner. 

(4)  A  kind  of  open  or  close  carriage  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  hackney  coach. 

*(5)  A  familiar  spirit. 

'■  In  oaatiiiK  figures,  teUing  fortunes,  news. 
Selling  oijttea.'    Ben  Jonaon  :  Alchemitt.  (Argum.1 

If  In  the  seventeenth  century  familiar 
spirits  in  the  shape  of  fleas  or  lice  were  sup- 
posed to  attend  witches  and  wizards,  who  also 
professed  to  be  able  to  sell  imps  of  this  kind, 
whose  j.ower  varied  in  proportion  to  the  price 
paid  for  them.  Thus  Dapper  in  the  Akhemist, 
having  little  money  to  spare,  wants  only 

"  A  rifling  Jly.  none  of  your  great  familiars.' 

Sidrophel's  "  talismanic  louse,"  is  a  well-knowu 
example  of  more  repulsive  insects  being  sup- 
posed to  entertain  demoniac  guests. 

*(6)  A  thing  of  the  slightest  importano©  ox 
value. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Sjiecially  : 

(a)  (.Sing.):  The  genus  Musca,  of  which  the 
House-fly,  Musca  douiesticu,  is  the  type, 

(h)  (PI.  flies) :  (i)  The  family  Muscidse,  of 
which  the  genus  Musca  is  the  type;  (ii)  ths 
order  Diptera  (two-winged  Insects). 

(2)  Gen.  (Chiefly  as  the  second  word  in  k 
compound) ;  Almost  any  flying  insect,  espe- 
cially if  with  membraneous  transparent  wings. 
Thus  butterflies  are  Lepidoptera,  gall-flies 
chiefly  Hymenoptera,  dragon-flies  Orthoptera, 
crane-flies  Diptera,  and  Spanish-flies  and  tur- 
nip-flies Coleoptera.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  number  of  species  in  the  last-named 
order  that  are  called  flies. 

2.  //or. :  A  regulating  device  used  formerly 
in  clocks,  and  latterly  in  musical  boxes,  to 
control  the  rate  of  speed 

3.  Knitting-machine:  Another  name  for  the 
Latch  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach. :  A  fly-wheel  (q.v.). 

5.  Xaut.  :  A  compass-card  having  marked 
upon  it  the  points  or  rhumbs,  thirty-two  in 
number.  The  card  is  moved  by  a  magnet- 
needle  beneath.  The  angle  of  the  ship's 
course  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is  shown 
on  the  marginal  plate  by  a  line  called  the 
lubber's  line. 

6.  Print. :  A  vibrating  frame  with  fingers, 
taking  a  printed  sheet  from  the  tapes,  and 
delivering  it  on  to  the  heap. 

7.  Spin. :  The  arms  which  revolve  around  the 
bobbin  in  a  spinning-frame,  to  twist  the  roving 
or  yarn  which  is  wound  on  the  bobbin.  [Flyeb.] 

8.  Tkeat. :  A  gallery  running  along  the 
Bide  of  the  stage  at  a  higli  level,  where  the 
ropes  for  drawing  up  parts  of  the  scenes,  itc, 
are  worked. 

9.  IVeaving :  A  shuttle  driven  through  tbA 
shed  by  a  blow  or  ierk. 

10.  Baseball :  A  ball  batted  upward  at  any 
angle ;  a  fly-ball  (q.v.) .  If  caught  by  a  fielder 
before  touching  the  ground  the  batsman  is 
retired. 


C&te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go^  p5t 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    au  =  kw« 


fly  agaric»  s. 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscaHus,  a  HCarlet  fuiij^al 
covered  with  white  or  yellow  waita.  It  growa 
in  bircli  woods,  and  18  uaud  to  poiHun  fliea. 

fly-block,  s. 

Naut.:  A  large  flat  block,  double  or  single. 
The  double  block  Hometimea  has  two  sheavea 
at  one  part  and  one  sheave  in  the  other  por- 
tion.    Used  in  the  hoia ting-tackle  of  yards. 

fly-board,  s. 

Print.:  The  board  iipun  which  the  printed 
sheets  are  laid  by  tlie  fly. 

fly-boat.  s. 

1.  A  vessel  used  for  rapid  transport  of  goods, 
&c.    [Filibuster.] 

'■  Wo  h«d  lenve  to  depart  with  k  fly-boat  laden  with 
BUgnr  '  —Il'tckluyt :    Voyages,  vol,  iC.  pt.  li.,  p.  132. 

2.  A  rapid  passenger  boat  on  canals. 

3.  A  large,  flat-bottomed  Dntch  coasting- 
vessel. 

fly-book,  5.  A  i-'ase  in  the  form  of  a 
liook  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  flannel, 
used  by  anglers  to  keep  artilicial  flies  in. 

fly-boy,  s. 

PriM.  :  The  boy  who  bfts  the  printed  sheets 
ofl'  the  press,  catching  thera  as  they  fly  from 
the  tyinpan. 

fly-bug,  s. 

Entom.  :  Reduvius  personatus,  a  kind  of 
winged  bug  which  devouis  the  bed-bug. 

fly-cap,  s.  A  cap  or  head-dress  formerly 
worn  by  elderly  ladies.  It  was  formed  of  two 
crescents  conjoined,  and  by  means  of  wires 
made  to  stand  out  from  the  cushion  on  which 
the  head  was  dressed.  Tlie  name  is  taken 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  sides  to  wings. 

t  fly-case,  s. 

Entom. :  Tlie  wing-cases  of  a  "  fly,"  a  beetle 
for  exami'le. 

fly-drill,  $.  A  kind  of  drill  having  a  re- 
ciprocating fly-wlieel  which  gives  it  a  steady 
momentum.  The  driving  power  consists  of  a 
cord  winding  in  reverse  directions  upon  the 
si)indle  as  it  rotates,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other. 

fly- fungus,  5. 

Bot.:  Empiisa  muscdB. 

fly-governor,  s,  A  kind  of  governor 
whicli  regulates  speed  by  the  impact  of  vanes 
upon  the  air  ;  a  fly. 

fly-boneysucUle,  s. 

Bot.  :    A    modern    book-name  for  Lonicera 

Xylosteum. 

fly-leaf,  s.  A  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  a  book,  or  of  a  circular,  6lc. 

fly-maggot,  s.  A  maggot  bred  from  the 
eggs  of  the  blow-fly. 

fly-man,  s.    The  driver  of  a  fly. 

fly-net,  s. 

1.  Onl.  Lang.:  A  net  in  an  open  window  to 
prevent  entrance  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

2.  Mavige  :  A  net  of  meshes,  or  a  fringe  of 
leather  strips,  to  protect  a  horse  from  flies. 

fly-nut,  s.  A  nut  with  wings,  to  be  t^visted 
by  the  hand  ;  as  the  screw-nut  of  a  hand-vice. 

fly-orchis,  flie-orchls,  &\ 

Botany  : 

*  1.  Gen. :  Various  species  of  Habenana  and 
Ophrys. 
2.  Spec. :  Ophrys  miiscijera. 

fly-paper,  s.  Prepared  paper  for  poison- 
ing flies  ur  simply  for  catching  theni  with  an 
adhesive  cuatiug. 

fly-polson,  s. 

Jiat. :  Amiantkium  miiscaioxicum. 

fly-powder,  5.  A  powder  consisting  of 
arsL-nic  mixed  with  sugar  and  water,  used  to 
kill  flies. 

fly-press,  s.  A  screw-jn-ess  in  which  the 
power  is  derived  from  a  weighted  arm,  swing- 
ing in  a  liorizontal  plane,  aa  in  embossing  and 
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die  presses.  Presses  of  this  kind  are  used  for 
making  buttons,  washers,  (lat  links  for  chains, 
cutting  and  gumming  saw-teeth,  making  per- 
coasion-caps,  steel-pens.  &c. 

fly  punching-press,  s.  A  press  foi 
cutting  teeth  on  saws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

fly-rail,  s.  A  hinged  cleat  or  bracket, 
attached  to  the  frame  of  a  table,  and  turned 
out  to  support  the  leaf. 

fly-sheet,  s. 

1.  (ien.  :  A  paper  broadside  or  bill. 

2.  Spec.  (PL):  Certain  publications  of  this 
sort  advocating  changes  in  the  Weslcyan 
Methodist  constitution  and  practice.  Thosf 
who  were  suspected  of  having  them  issued 
were  expelled  in  1849,  and  taking  the  name  uf 
Methodist  Reformers  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  denomination,  which  has,  however,  since 
been  amalgamatetl  with  others,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  collective  body  being  the  United 
Free  Church  Methodists. 

fly-shuttle,  s.  A  shuttle  driven  by  a 
picker,  in  contradistinction  to  one  thrown  by 
hand. 

•  fly-slow,  a.     Moving  slowly. 

"  The  Jiyslow  lioure  shall  nat  determinate 
The  datele&a  limit  of  thy  dear  exile." 

Sk'ikts/i. :  riichard  II..  I.  3, 

fly-speck,  5.  A  ajieck  or  stain  on  glass, 
&c.,  caused  by  the  excrement  of  the  common 
house-fly. 

fly-water,  s.  A  liquid  composed  of  a 
soliiti'^n  of  arsenic,  quassia  bark,  &c..  used 
for  killing  flies. 

fly-wheel,  s. 

Mach.  :  A  heavy  wheel  attached  to  ma- 
chinery to  equalize  tlie  movement.  By  its 
inertia  it  opposes  any  sudden  acceleration  of 
speed,  and  by  its  momentum  it  j)revents  sud- 
den diminution  of  speed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
acts  as  a  store  of  power  to  continue  the  move- 
ment when  the  motor  temporarily  flags,  or  in 
passing  dead  centres  when  the  motur  is  in- 
operative. Fly-wheels  are  also  used  to  accu- 
mulate power. 

fly,  a.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    Sharp,  wide  awake. 

fly" -bane,  s,     [Eng.  fly.  and  bane.] 

Bot. :  Agaricus  muscaruis. 

fly -bit-ten,  a.    [FA\g.  fiy,  and  bitten.]  Marked 
by  the  bites  of  flies. 

fly-blow,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  Jty,  and  blow.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  deposit  eggs  in,  as  the  blowfly 
in  meat. 

•  2.  Fig. :  To  corrupt,  to  taint. 

"  I  am  unwilling  to  lielieve  that  he  designs  to  play 
tricks,  and  to  Jtyblow  my  words,  to  make  others  dis- 
taste \.\\e!m."~StilH7igfiiiet. 

B,  Intrmis. :  To  deposit  eggs  on  meat,  as 
the  blowfly. 


[Flyblow,   v.]    The  egg  of 


fly"  blow, 

blowfly. 

fly* -blown,  a.     [Flyblow,  v.]    Tainted  with 
maggots  ;  stained  by  flies  ;  impure,  putrid. 

fly'-cat9h-er,  s.    [Eng.  Jiy,  and  catcher.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  that  hunts  or  catches 
flies. 

'■  The  swallow  waa  a  flycatcher  well  as  the  Bplder."— 
V  Estrange. 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing.  :  The  genus  Muscicapa,  the 
typical  one  of  the  familvMuscicapidas  (q.v.). 
This  family  is  a  large  one,  including  over  40 
genera  and  '280  species.  They  are  usually  of 
small  size,  and  are  often  brightly  colored. 
They  are  abundant  in  the  Eastern  Hemispliere, 
but  are  absent  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
part  of  America,  being  replaced  hero  by  the 
Tyrant  Fly-catcbers,  or  Shrikes.  The  common 
Fly-catcher  of  Europe  (Mttscicapa  griseohi)  is  a 
tiny  brownish  gray  bird,  which  winters  in 
Africa  and   returns   in    early   spring. 

(2)  PL  :  The  Muscicnpidse,  a  family  of  In- 
sessorial  Birds  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  They 
have  a  wide  gape  of  month,  which  is  bordered 
with  bristles,  and  short,  feeble  legs.    [Musci- 

CAPID/E.] 

^  Tyrant  Jly-catchers :  [Tvrannin*]. 
fly'-er,  s.    [Flier.] 
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fly'-fish,  v.L  (Eng.  fly,  and^ft,  v.)  To  angle 
with  a  hook  buited  with  a  natural  or  an  artl- 
flcial  fly. 

fly'-fish-ing,  s.  [Kn^.fiy,  andjlshing.]  Tha 
act  or  art  of  angling  with  flics,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial. 

"  I  aliall  next  give  you  home  other  dlrectlotu  tor  Jt^ 
iUhi rig."— Walton:  Angler,  lit  L.ch.Il. 

fly'-flip,  s.  [Eng.  fly  and  flap.]  An  instni-- 
ment  to  drive  away  flies. 

fly'-flap-per,  s.     [KuQ.flyflap:  -er.] 

1.  One  who  drives  away  flies  with  a  flyflap. 

2.  A  flyflap  (q.v.). 

fly'-ing,  pr.  jKir.,  a.,  k  s.     [Fly,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  moving  through  the 
air  with  wings. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  or  running  away. 

flying-army,  s. 

Mint.  :  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  lying  in  s 
fixed  camji,  but  constantly  moving  about, 
either  to  protect  their  own  garrisons  and 
posts,  or  to  harass  the  enemy  ;  a  flying-camp. 

flying-artillery,  s. 

Milit.  :  Field  artillery  when  the  gunners 
are  all  mounted  ;  either  on  horses,  or  on  the 
limbers. 

flying-birds,  s.pl. 

Omith. :  The  sub-class  Carinatae. 

flying-bridge,  s.  A  temporary  bridge, 
suspended  or  floating.  A  military,  pontoon,  or 
boat  bridge. 

flying-buttress,  s. 

Arch.:  A  structure  in  the  form  of  an  arch, 
spanning  tlie  rouf  of 
an  aisle  between  an 
outer  buttress  and 
the  wall  of  the  nave. 
It  assists  in  resisting 
the  thrust  of  the 
rouf. 

flying -camp, 

[FLYlNii-AFiMY.] 

fljring  -  dragon, 

s. 

1.  Ord.    Lang. :    A 
paper  kite.  flyino-draoon. 

"  Flying-dranoTit.  very 
common  iu  Edinburgh  in  harvest.    They  are  generallj 
guided  by  very  young  boys,  with  a  ch.iiti  no  stronger 
tliiLu  a  piece  of  slight  packing  twine."— fi/cxciwooai 
ifagazine,  Aug.,  1821.  p.  35. 

2.  Zool.  :  The  same  as  FLYiNO-LizARD(q.v.^ 

Flying-Dutchman,  s. 

1.  Mythol. :  A  phantom  Dutch  ship  supposed 
to  be  encountered  ofi"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  origin  of  the  myth  is  doubtful.  The 
popular  explanation  is  that,  on  account  of  a 
murder  committed  on  board  his  vessel,  or  a 
boastful  exclamation  of  Ins  own,  a  captain  was 
doomed  to  beat  in  a  phantom  ship  against 
storms  till  the  day  of  judgment.  Another  ex- 
planation is  that  a  Dut<;h  vessel  with  all  hands 
was  lost  off"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  of  old 
called  the  Cape  of  Storms;  but,  if  the  appa- 
rition be  seen  at  all,  it  is  probably  due  to 
refraction. 

2.  A  nickname  applied,  on  account  of  its 
speed,  to  the  express  train  running  from  Lon- 
don to  Exeter. 

^  Two  other  very  fast  trains  are  nicknamed 
the  Flying  Scotchman  (q.v.),  and.  not  the 
Flying,  but  tlio  Vild  Irishman.  A  number  of 
fast  trains  in  tbo  United  States  have  popular 
titles,  mainly  expressive  of  great  speed. 

flying-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  £  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  name  given  to 
more  than  one  fish  which,  having  extended 
fins,  leaps  from  the  water,  and  after  a  more  or 
less  lengthened  flight,  drops  into  it  again. 
The  fins  seem  tn  act  as  parachutes  ratlierthan 
as  wings.  The  Common  Flying-fish  is  Eroccetw* 
volitans.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Esocidse. 
Another  closely  allied  species  is  E.  exilienSf 
the  Greater  Flying-fish.  They  are  common 
in  the  Atlantic,  their  flight  being  to  escape  the 
dolphin  and  other  enemies.  Another  flying- 
fish  is  the  Flying-gurnard  (q.v.). 


boil.  h6^;  poiit.  ]6^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem :  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fc 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -i^ion  =  zhun«    -tlous,  -sious,  -cioos  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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flysch— fobus 


flytng'fox,  8.  I'teropus  ruhricoUis,  a  larpe 
friigivoious  but,  occuritiig  in  tlie  East  Indies, 
wlierc  it  coinniits  great  ilc [ircdationa  in  gar- 
dens. Its  head  somewhat  reacmblea  that  oi 
the  fox. 

flying-firog,  s. 

Zoul. :  The  genus  Rhacophonis.  It  has  largo 
webbed  feet  with  adhesive  discs. 

flying-gurnard,  s, 

Ich!hy.:  A  fish,  Dactt/loptenis  volitans.  In- 
habiting the  Mediterranean.  There  is  another 
species  of  tlie  genus,  D.  orietitaHs,  from  the 
Eastern  seas.  The  genus  is  spiny-ftnned  and 
of  the  family  Triglidae.     [DAcrvLOPTERUs.] 

flying-Jib,  s. 

Naut. :  A  sail  extended  by  the  flying  jib- 
bpom  beyond  the  standing  jib. 


tXVJNG-JlB. 
A.  Flying-Jib.  b.  Standing-Jib. 

flying  jib-boom.  s. 

Nant.  :  An  extension  of  the  .jib-boom.  It  is 
sometimes  in  one  piece  with  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  connected  therewith  by  means  of  a 
boom-iron,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of 
the  jib-boom  on  the  bowsprit. 

flying-lemur,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  genus  Galeopithecns,  and  espe- 
cially G.  volans,  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo.  It  is  so  called  from  having  a 
membrane  which  enables  it  to  take  long  leaps 
through  the  air.     [Galegpithecus.] 

flying-levels,  s.  pi 

Civ.  Eng.:  Trial  levels  taken  over  the  line 
of  a  projected  road,  railway,  &c. 

flying-lizard,  s.  Various  species  of  the 
genus  Draco  (q.v.).    [Ptebosadria.] 

flSring-man,  s.  The  name  taken  by  ft 
Belgian,  M.  Von  Groof,  who,  attempting  to 
descend  from  a  balloon  by  wings  designed  to 
act  as  a  parachute,  found  his  apparatus  fail, 
and  was  killed  by  the  fall,  on  July  9,  1874. 
[Flyinq.1 

flying-party,  s. 

Mil.  :  A  detachment  of  men  employed  in 
akirmishing  round  an  enemy. 

flying-phalanger,  s. 

ZooL  :  The  maisupial  genus  Petaurus,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Phalangastidte  (Pha- 
langers).  A  fold  of  skin  connects  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  with  tlie  sides.  This  enables  them 
to  take  long  tlying  leaps. 

flying-pinion,  5. 

Horul :  The  fly  of  a  clock.     [Fly,  s.,  B.  2.] 

flying-sap.  s. 

Mil. :  The  rapid  excavation  of  the  trenches 
of  an  attack,  when  each  luan  advances  under 
cover  of  two  gabions. 

Flying-Scotchman,  s.  A  nickname  for 
the  express  train  running  between  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

flying  sheets,  s.  pi 

Bibliog.  :  Broadsheets. 

"The  King's  Tracts  iu  tlie  British  Muaeam  abound 
In  chupbooka  amljlying-shceta,"  —  Athenwum,  Sept.  2, 
U82. 

flying -shot,  s.  A  shot  fired  at  sometliing 
in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing;  one  who 
fires  such  a  shot. 

flying-squid,  s. 

ZooL  :  An  appellation  given  by  sailors  to 
the  cephalopodous  molhises  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ommastrephes,  of  which  fourteen  recent 


species  are  known.  Their  English  book-name 
18  Hagittated  Calamary,  Tliey  can  leap  cut 
of  the  water  so  high  as  often  to  fall  on  the 
decks  of  vessels.  This  is  why  they  are  calh;d 
llyin^'-s<iuids.  or  sometimes  sea-arrows.  They 
are  gregarious,  inhabit  the  oiien  sea,  leaving 
their  ej-gs  floating  iu  long  clusters  on  the  snr- 
face,  are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland 
c<id  fishery,  and  arc  the  principal  food  of  the 
dolphins  and  cachiU-jts,  us  well  as  of  the 
albatross  and  the  larger  petrels.  (6'.  F,  Wood- 
ward.)    [OMMAbTKEPnES.J 

flying-squirrel,  a 

Zool :  A  name  giveu  to  such  of  the  Scinridge 
(Squirrels)  OS  have  the  skin  of  tlie  sides  very 
much  extended  between  tlie  fore  and  hind  lej;.s, 
so  as,  to  a  uertain  extent,  to  sustain  the  animal 
in  the  air  wlien  taking  h»ng  leaps.  SciuopUrus 
volans  is  the  only  European  species. 

flymg-S-nritch,  f.  The  act  of  switching 
a  car  or  train  by  its  own  momentum,  tlie 
locomotive  having  been  detached  and  driven 
paat  the  switch  (q.v.)- 

•  fl3ring-worm,  s.    The  tetter,  the  ring 

worm,     (.-io/i.) 

flysch,  s.    [A  Swiss  provincial  word.] 

Geol  :  A  series  of  rocks  in  the  Central  Alps. 
They  are  comjtused  of  fucoidal  grit  and  shale 
overlying  the  nummuliticrocks.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  he  Upper  Eocene.  Some  have  been 
changed  into  saccharoid  marble,  quartz  rock, 
and  mica-schist. 

fly'-trap,  s.    [Eng.  fly,  and  trap.} 

Bot.  :  Apocynum  androsrend/oliun. 

%  Vemis's  fiy-trap : 

Bot.:  Dioiuca  muscipula,    [DioNjCA.] 

fly'-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  Jly,  and  wort  (q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  A  name  applied  to  the  genus  Myan- 
thus,  now  merged  in  Catasetum. 

*fiia3t,  5.     [A.8.  fiKPst.]    Breath,  breathing. 

"iHire  hort<^  was  ao  gret 
Tb&t  wel  iiagh  hire /Ha-»(  alsclieL* 

Otvl  i  Xightingale,  U. 

*  blast.  *  fhaste,  v.i.     [K.^.  fruBstian.] 

1.  To  breathe. 

"  He  ne  moulhe  apeko  ut/TuUte.'        Eactiok,  648. 

2.  To  break  or  burst  out. 

"  Fyre  out/noj(  with  a  fuerae  lowe." 

Destruction  of  Troy.  871. 

*  fo  (1),  s.    [Foe.] 

Fd  (2),  s.    [Chinese.    See  def.] 

ReligioTis:  The  spelUng  of  the  word  Booddh 
intended  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  that  gnd  in  China,  where  his  adhe- 
rents are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
It  is  the  nearest  approaeJi  which  the  Chinese 
are  capable  of  making  to  the  coiTect  pronun- 
ciation, but  a  Hindoo  would  regard  it  as  far 
from  accurate. 

foal,  *  foale,  •  fole,  s.  [A.S.  /oZa=a  foal,  a 
colt;  Icel./oli;  Sw.  JoIp,/oI;  Dan.  fiil;  Dut. 
vmden ;  Ger.  fohkn,  fnllen;  Goth,  fula,  cogn. 
with  Gr.  TTwAo?  {polos)  —  a  foal  ;  Lat.  piillus  = 
a  young  animal.  Skeat  considers  the  root  to 
be  pu  =  to  beget,  which  appears  in  Sans,  putra 
=  a  son,  and  pota  =  the  young  of  an  animal.] 
[Filly,]  The  young  of  the  horse,  including 
either  sex  ;  a  cult,  a  filly. 

foal-teeth,  s.  pi.  The  first  teeth  of  horses : 
they  are  shed  at  a  certain  age. 

foal,  v.t.  &  i.    [Foal,  s.] 

A-  Trails. :  To  bring  forth  young  ;  said  of  a 
mare  or  she-ass. 

"  Give  my  horse  to  Tluion. 
Ask  DOthiug.  give  it  kim ;  it/oal^  me  straight 
And  Able  horses.'* 

Shakesp.  :  Timo7i  of  Athetu,  iL  L 

B*  Intrans. :  To  bring  forth  a  foal. 

•■  About  September  take  yoor  mares  into  the  house, 
■where  keei*  tnem  tiU  they  foal,  '^ifvrtimer  ;  Stuban- 
dry. 

foal'-foot,  s.  [Eng.  foal^  and  foot.  So  named 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.] 

Bot. :  Various  plants.  (1)  Tiissilago  FaT/ara, 
(2)  Ramincxdus  Ficaria,  (3)  Asanim  europcBum 
Nepeta  Gleckonuu     (^Britteii  £  Holland.) 

%  Sea  foal-foot,  seafoUfoot: 

Bot.  ;  Convolvuhis  Soldanella. 

foam,  *  fame,   *  fom,  *  foom,  *  fome,  s. 

[A.S.  fdm  ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ocr.  fclvi,  faini ; 


Jjovr  Ger.  fdm ;  Ger.  feim,  faum ;  Lat.  vpiiTna.] 
Tlie  white  substance,  cuUhisting  of  an  a^'gre- 
gation  of  bubbles,  which  arises  on  the  top  ol 
liquids  from  violent  agitation  or  fermentation  ; 
froth,  B[)ume. 

"  He  wu  ot/oom  as  flekked  a*  a  py^." 

C/uttuxr:  C.  r.,  U,4i& 

foam-ooclc,  s. 

Stfc.i'i-cng. :  A  cock  at  the  water-level  %c 
blow  off  scum. 

foam-collector,  a. 

Sttam-hoiUr :  A  j'an  or  other  device  at  tht 
water-level  in  the  ste-ini- boiler,  to  catch,  re- 
tain, and  discharge  the  foam  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

*  foam-crested,  a.    Crested  with  foam ; 

es,  foam-crestfd  waves. 

*  foam-globe,  s.  A  ball  or  round  mass  of 
foam. 

"  Foum-gtobet  on  her  eddies  ride 
Tliick  aa  the  schemes  of  liuiiiHii  iirlde." 

bcoU  :  liolu:bji,  II.  1. 

*  foam-lit,  0,  Made  light  or  bright  with 
foam. 

"They  croae  the  chaxmy  tttmnX'u f^am-ltl  bed." 

WuTiUwQrth  :  betcriptivc  Hkclchtt. 

foam,   '  fame,  '  fome,   *  fomyn,  vi.  iit. 

[A.b.  f<kvian;  O.  II.  Gt:r.   feimjan;  Ger. /au^ 
men,] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gather  foam  or  froth  ;  to  froth ;  to  be 
covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

"The  river  nobly /oarm  aud  flows."* 

Ilyron  :  Childe  Harold.  Hi.  85. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  foam,  as  a  steam- 
boiler. 

3.  To  be  violently  agitated  ;  to  be  in  a  rage 
or  fury. 

"  He/oameth  and  gnasbethwlth  hlslteeth."— J^ar* 
ix.  18. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cause  to  foam;  to  make  foamy  or 
frotliy. 

2.  To  throw  out  with  violence  or  rag^ 

"Foaminff  out  their  own  ahsime.~—Jude  18. 

fdam'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «.     [Foam,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

"  Her  fimcy  followed  him  throoph/oatninyravea." 
Cowpcr .   Task.  L  539. 

C.  As  sulist.  :  The  act  or  state  of  becoming 
covered  with  foam  or  froth ;  a  being  in  a  stat« 
of  rage  or  fury. 

f  6am'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foaming ;  -Zy.]  In 
a  foaming  manner  ;  frothily. 

f  dam'-less,  a.  [Eng.  foam ;  -less.]  Without 
foam  or  froth. 

foam'-y,  a.  [Eng.  foam;  -y.]  Covered  with 
foam  or  froth. 

'*  Wheuce  n/oamu  stream, 
Like  Auio,  tunibliiiK  loArs."  ; 

IVarton:  The  Enthutiatt. 

F.O.B.    [An  abbreviation  for  Free  On  Board.) 
Comm.  £  Naut.  :   See  etym.     Often  used  in 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  conveyed  by 
ship,  implying  that  the  cost  of  shipping  must 
be  paid  by  the  seller. 

fob,  s.    [H.  Ger.  fiippe  =  a  pocket]    A  BioaU 

pocket,  especially  one  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
a  watch. 

"  With  a  saint  at  hia  chin  and  a  sesl  at  hifl/o6." 
Swi/C :   H'ind$or  Prophecy. 

*  fob  (1).  v.t.  &  i.     [Ger.  foppen  =  to  mock,  to 

banter.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  beat,  to  chastise. 

2.  To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  take  in,  to  imposa 
upon. 

••I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  mysell 
/obbed  iu  it.~—Shake£p. :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

B,  hitrans.  :  To  cheat,  to  defmud. 
%  To  fob  off:  To  put  off,  to  shift  off". 

•■  You  roust  not  think  to  fob  o^  oar  disgrace  with  ft 
tale  ;  but,  an*t  please  you,  deliver."— Shat^tp.  .■  CorUf 
lanu4,  i-  1. 

fob  (2),  V.i.  [Onomatopoetic]  To  breathe 
hard  ;  to  gasp  as  from  violent  running ;  to 
pant. 

*  fo'-biis,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.l  A  term  of 
reproach. 

"Ay  you  old  fobtu'—Wycherley :  Plain  DaaUTc 
ii.  1. 


late.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;    we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;    pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  potr 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     89,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu^kw. 
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•fo'-«age  (cage  as  kig)»  s.  ILat.  focus  =  a 
tcai  Ml.]     Uuu.-,fl.(>tL'  ur  lirubote  (q.v.). 

fo'-Oal,  a,     [Fr.  focal,  from  Lat. /oczts  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  (Math.  &  Physics)  :  Of  or  belonging  to 
a  locus. 

2.  Fig. :  Constituting  the  point  or  place 
wlionce  any  Influence  emanates  ;  a  centre- 
point. 

"In  1891,  Titus,  iu  onler  to  be  near  the  fncal  r>o\nt 
of  iHilitlcal  intrigue  ami  friction,  liJiil  taken  a  Souse 
ivithlu  the  precinct  of  Whitehall."— J/acaK(^y.'  ffisl. 
Mng.,  ch.  xviil. 

focal-distance,  s. 

1.  Optics  :  Tlie  distance  between  a  concave 
mirror  and  the  focus  or  iioint  at  wbicU  its 
rays  are  most  concentrated. 

2.  Conic  Sections : 

(1)  Of  Vie  parabola:  The  distance  between 
the  fo(!US  and  the  vertex. 

(2)  Of  the  ellipse  and  the  Ivyperhola  ;  The  dis- 
tance between  the  foci  and  the  centre. 

IF  Principal  focal  distance  ; 
Optics:  The  distaiure  between  the  principal 
focus  and  a  concave  mirror. 

*  f  o'-cal-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  focal ;  -ize.]  To  bring 
to  a  foeus  ;  to  focus. 

"Light  is/ocaliz^d  In  the  eye.  Bound  In  the  ear."— 

De  Q'lince.i/-    i  iyehseei:) 

*  fd'-5fle,  *  f6'-9il,  s.     [Fr.  focile.] 

A  nat  :  A  bone  of  the  forearm  and  leg  ;  the 

Greater  focile  being  tlie  ulna  or  tibia, the  lesser 
he  radius  or  fibula. 

"  The  fracture  w;ia  of  Iwth  the  foctls  of  the  left  leg." 
—  iriseman:  ^rgery,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  L 

*  f6'-cil-late»  "V-t.  [Lat.  focillatus,  pa.  par.  of 
focillntus,  pa.  par.  of  focillo  =  to  revive  a  be- 
numbed person  by  means  nf  fire  or  heat  \  focus 
=  tire,  a  hearth.]    To  cherish,  to  warm. 

■  fd-9Xl-la'-tion,  s.  [Focili.ate.]  Cherish- 
ing, comfort,  support. 

f  6-9im'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  facets,  and  Gr.  ii^rpov 
{metron)  =  a  measure.] 

Phot. :  An  instrument  for  assisting  in  focus- 
ing an  object  in  or  before  a  cameia.  Tliis  con- 
gists  usually  of  a  lens  of  small  magnifying 
j)nwer. 

f  o'-ciis,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
pan, a  brazier.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Any  place  from  which  an  influ- 
ence emanates,  or  where  that  influence  exists 
in  very  concentrated  form.    (Lit.  t&Jlg.) 

"Whitehall,  vfheu  he  dwelt  there,  was  the  focus  of 
political  intrigue  and  of  fashionable  gaiety."— J/acau- 
hiif :  Hist.  Ena.,  ch.  iiL 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Optics  :  A  point  at  which  the  rays  of  light 
xefiaeted  from  a  convex  lens,  or  reflected  from 
a  concave  mirror,  are  most  concentrated;  a 
point  in  which  snch  rays  meet,  or  tend  to  meet, 
if  produced  either  backwards  or  forwards. 

2.  Conic  sections: 

(1)  Sing  (Of  a  parabola)  :  A  point  so  situated 
that  if  from  it  tliere  be  drawn  a  line  to  any 
point  in  the  curve,  and  another  from  the  latter 
perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  given  in  posi- 
tion, these  two  straight  lines  will  always  be 
equal  to  one  another. 

(2)  Plural : 

(a)  Of  an  ellipse :  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  tlieni 
to  any  ]ioiut  in  tlie  curve,  the  sum  of  these 
atraigiit  lines  will  always  be  the  same. 

(b)  Of  an  hyperbola:  Two  points  so  situated 
that  if  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  them 
to  any  point  in  the  curve,  the  exce.ss  of  the 
straight  line  drawn  to  one  of  the  points  above 
the  other  will  always  be  the  same. 

3.  Asfron. :  The  term  foci  is  often  used  in 
connection  with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which 
is  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  iu  one  of  the  foci. 

4.  Acoustics  :  The  point  of  convergence  of 
sound  rays,  these  following  tlie  same  laws  as 
those  of  light  and  heat.    [1  (1).] 

1i  (1)  Acoustic  focus  : 

Acoustics :  Tlie  focus  of  sound  rays,    [11.  4.] 

(2)  Calorific  focus : 

Heat :  Tlie  focns  of  heat  rays. 

(3)  Conjugate  foci : 

Optics':  Two  foci  so  situated  that,  If  rays  of 
lisht  diverging  from  one  strike  a  concave 
mirror,  they  will  be  reflected  and  meet  in  the 
other. 


(4)  Luminous  focus : 

Optics:  The  focus  of  light  rays. 

(i>)  Principal  focus : 

Optics :  The  focus  of  parallel  rays  striking  a 
coui-ave  mirror. 

(i»)  Vertical  focus : 

Optics  :  A  radiant  point  behind  a  mirror, 
from  which  rays  may  be  held  to  diverge  more 
and  more,  and  in  which,  looking  at  them  now 
a.s  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
consequently  as  convergent,  they  would  tend 
to  meet 

fo'-ciis,  v.t.  [Focu.s,  s,]  To  bring  to  a  focus  : 
to  focalize. 

f  d'-CU3-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Focus,  v.] 

focusing-glass,  s. 

Phot. :  A  glass  us'-d  forraagnifyingthe image 
on  tlie  ground  gkiss  in  the  camera,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  get  it  into  better  focus. 

fod  -der  (1),  *  fod-dur,  •  fo-dre.  *  fod- 
dre,  *  fod-yr,  s.  [A.S.  fodor,  fdMor,  fdd- 
dnr,  from/()(/a  =  food  ;  cogn.  with  O.  H.Ger. 
fui->tar  ;  Dut.  voeder  ;  Low  Ger.  voder,  voer ; 
Icel.  fddhr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  foder ;  Ger.  fatter.] 
[Food.]  Food  served  to  cattle,  liorses,  or 
sheep  in  the  sUilI,  as  distinguished  from 
pasture. 

"He  yaue  fodder  to  theasBeaof  hem."—W!/cHfe: 
Oencsis  xliii.  20. 

fodder  -  passage,  foddering  -  pas- 
sage, «.  The  passage  in  a  cattle-slied  along 
wliich  the  food  is  carried  for  the  cattle. 

*  fSd -der  (2).  *  fod-er.  *  foth-er,  *  foth- 

ur,  s.  [A.  S.  fdther  :  O.  S.  v6ther ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fuodir;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder  ;  Dut.  voeder ;  Sw. 
foder.] 

1.  A  weight  by  which  lead  and  other  articles 
were  fonnerly  weighed  ;  it  varied  from  litj  to 
21  cwts.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  weight  for 
lead,  equal  to  21  cwt.  of  112  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

2.  A  heavy  blow. 


fod'-der,  *foth-er,  v.t.  [A.S.  fddrlnn ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  fiiotiirjan ;  Dut.  voederen ;  Low  Ger. 
vodern ;  Icel.  fddhra;  Sw.  fodra;  Dan.  fodrc, 

fore ;  Ger.  fUttern.] 

1.  To  feed  or  supply  with  fodder. 

"Three  bania  with  as  m.i.uy  cowyarda  to  fodder 
cattle  iu."—.itortirner :  Uusb.iudry. 

*  2.  To  feed,  to  support. 
"  For  thi  name  me  lede  and/o^fter."—  Wycliffe  :  Paatm 

XXX.  4. 

*f6d'-der-er,  s.  {'Eng.  fodder ; -er.]  One  who 
fodders  or  feeds  cattle. 

fodg'-el,  a.     [Podgy.]    Squat  and  plump. 

"A  flue  f-Atfodrrel  wight." 

Burns :  Captain  Grose's  Peregrinations. 

*fd'-di-ent,  a.  [Lat.  fodiens,  pr.  par.  of  fodio 
=  to  dig.]  Digging ;  throwing  up  with  a 
spade. 

*f<B-dif'-ra-gous,  a.  (Lat.  fadiLs  =  & 
treaty,  and  frag,  root  of  frango  =  to  break.] 
Covenant  or  treaty  breaking. 

"Vncletm,  fcedif ragout,  perjured."— Jdam."  Works, 
L  250. 

foe.  *fa,  *faa,  *fae.  "fo.  *foo,  s.    [AS. 
fdh,fdg,fd,  from feogan=  to  hate;  Goth.^ja?i.] 

1.  An  enemy  iu  common  life ;  one  wlio 
entertains  or  shows  enmity  towards  another. 

"  She  has  one  foe,  and  thMt  one  foe  the  world." 

Cowper:  Table  Talk,  45f>.   \ 

2.  An  opponent ;  one  who  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  anj-thing. 

"  He  that  considers  and  cnqnires  Into  the  reason  of 
thiniTs.  i-*  counted  a/oe  to  received  doctrinea." — Watts: 
On  th':  Afind. 

3.  Anything  which  is  opposed  or  antagonis- 
tic to  another. 

4.  An  enemy  in  war ;  an  adversary ;  one  of 
a  nation  at  war  with  another. 

"WiUiam  ginnea  ride  fresly  toward  here/os.*' 

William  of  Palerne,  1,189. 

5.  Used  with  the  definite  article  for  a  hostile 
army  ;  the  enemy. 

*  foe-reaped,  a.  Reaped  by  a  hostile 
array. 

"  The  rifled  raanfllon  and  the /off-r^nped  field.** 
Byron:  Curse  of  Minerva. 

*  foe,  V.t.     [Foe,  s.]    To  treat  as  a  foe. 

"  Slth  iu  hia  powre  she  was  to  foe  or  frend," 

.Sfn^ruer:  /'.  V-  VI.  rl.«. 


*fo'e-hood,  s.  [Kng.  foe;  -hood.}  The  atat« 
of  a  foe  f  enmity, 

"  lljive  you  forgott«n  8.  Illeronie's  uid  Ruinnu»' 
deadlio/<r«e/i"'irf  whicii  wan  tuna  over  the  world? " — Bp. 
Itedelt :  Certain  Letters  (1620),  cli.  11.,  y.  325. 

fo'e-Iike.  adv.  [Eng.  foe,  and  like.\  Like  a  foe 
or  enemy. 

*'[He]/(>«Hie  haa  hent  his  lx)W  " 

Handys  ;  Lanvcntationt.  p.  4. 

fo'e-man.  *fo-inan.  "fa-man,  «.  [Eng. 
foe,  and  num.]  An  enemy  iu  war;  an  adver- 
sary ;  a  foe. 

"  The  point  of  foemati's  lance 
Had  given  a  milder  pang." 

Scott :  Lord  uf  tht  Ulvs.  IL  4, 

*fo'e-8hip,  *fo-schip,  "fo-achipe,  «. 

[Eng, /jc;  'Ship.\    Enuiit,y. 

"  Tbanue  la  here foshipa  tiirnd  al  to  frend8bt[>e." 
O.  Eng.  Bt/miliea,  U.  ifik 

* fce'-ner-ate,  v.t.    [Fenerate.] 

*  foe-ner-a'-tion,  s.    [Feneration.] 

foe-nic'-u-lum,  s.  [From  IjiX.  fenum,  f<Rnuri\, 
—  hay  ;  to  tlie  smell  of  which  its  scent  bears 
some  resemblance.] 

Bot. :  Fennel.  A  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  family  Seselinidie,  The  leaves  are 
pinnately  di-com pound,  the  umbels  com- 
pound, bracts  and  bracteoles  none,  flower 
yellow,  calyx  teeth  none,  fruit  ovoid  or  ob- 
long, with  solitary  vittie  in  the  interstices. 
Four  species  are  known.  Fceniculum  vidgart 
is  the  Common  Fennel,  which  grows  on  rocks 
along  the  English  coast,  not  always  being  in- 
digenous, F.  capense  is  eaten  iu  Southern^ 
Africa. 

foen'-u-greek,  s.    [Fenugreek.] 

foe'-nus  (pi.  foe'-ni),  s.  [Lat.  =  that  which  Ih 
produced,  interest  on  money.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  pupivorous  Hyraenop- 
tera,  family  Evaniada;.  The  ovipositor  so 
slightly  projects  that  it  is  like  a  sting.  The 
larvae  are  predatory  on  those  of  other.inBects. 
The  perfect  fneni  frequent  flowers.  At  night 
or  during  inclement  days  they  liang  by  their 
mandibles  to  the  stems  of  diff"erent  plants. 

foe'-tal.  a,    [Fetal.] 

fce'-ti-^ide,  s.     [Feticide.] 

*  foe-tif '-ic,  a.  [Lat.  fcetus=young,  and  Ji«rfo=» 

to  make,  to  i»roduce.J   Making  fruitful.  (Asfi.) 

fce'-tor,  s.    [Fetor.] 

foe'-tiis.  s.    [Fetus.] 

fog  (1),  s.  [Dan.  (sitecyog  =  a  snowstorm,  from 
fyge  ■=  to  drift ;  Icel.  fok  =  spray  ;  fjuk  =  a 
snowstorm.] 

1,  Lit.:  A  very  thick  mist;  small  hollow 
vesicles  of  water  suspended  in  the  air,  but  so 
low  as  to  be  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
earth  in  place  of  rising  high  above  it  and  be- 
coming so  illuminated  by  the  sun  as  to  consti- 
tute clouds  of  vaiied  hue.  Fogs  often  arise 
wlieu  the  air  above  warm,  moist  soil  is  colder 
than  the  soil  itself.  Tlie  hot  vapours  from 
the  ground  are  then  condensed  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  colder  air  above,  as  the  warm 
steam  of  a  kettle  is  by  the  comparatively 
cold  air  of  a  room.  But  no  fog  arises  till  the 
cold  air  has  absorbed  vapour  enough  to  bring 
it  to  the  imiut  of  saturation.  Fogs  often  hang 
over  rivers.  Their  cause  is  the  condensation, 
by  contact  with  the  cold  water,  of  the  vapour 
in  a  hot  and  moist  air  current  passing  over 
the  river.  The  "pea-soup"  fogs  of  Londoa 
life  are  produced  by  the  carbon  of  the  smoky 
atmospliere  colouring  the  fog  vesicles :  a  fog 
whicli  is  brown  in  London  is  generally  white 
at  Loughton,  a  few  miles  off,  and  wanting 
altogether  at  the  top  of  High  Beech  hill.  On 
hills  and  mountains  of  any  size  it  is  easy  to 
rise  above  a  fog,  and  see  it  like  an  ocean  be- 
neath one's  feet. 

•'  InfectTier  beaotv, 
"  You  fensucked/offs  drawn  by  the  powerlnl  eiin, 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride.'      Shii'^esp.  :  Lear,  IL  1. 

2.  Fig. :  A  state  of  confusion,  doubt,  or 
perplexity. 

fog-alarm,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  audible  signal,  warning  vessels 
from  shoals  or  other  dangerous  places.  Fog- 
alarms  are  various  in  their  kind,  their  operar 
tion,  and  their  construction.  As  to  kind,  they 
consist  of  bells,  whistles,  and  trumpets.  As 
to  operation,  they  are  sounded  by  the  current, 
by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  by  the  sway- 


bai.  bo^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  toench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  eicpect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  -  fc 
HUan.,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -slous.  -cious  =  shiis,    -Me.  -die,  &c.  =  t>et  deL 
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Ing  of  the  waves,  by  tlie  wind,  by  bellows,  by 
clock-work  inipelled  by  weij.ht  or  spring.  As 
to  ronstruction,  Ihey  are  adapted  for  liead- 
lands,  liglit-ships,  buoys,  or  to  be  anchored 
by  piles  on  sjiits,  sand-bars,  or  shoals. 

Ibg-bell,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bell  upon  a  vessel,  buoy,  or  spit 
of  land,  and  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
or  force  of  the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners. 

fog-horn,  s. 

Nautical : 

1.  A  kind  of  born  kejit  on  board  ships  to 
be  sounded  as  a  warning  in  foggj'  weather. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  a  trumpet  in 
shape,  througli  which  air  or  steam  is  made  to 
pass  at  a  high  pressure,  causing  a  blast  wliicli 
can  be  heard  to  a  considerable  distance  out  at 
sea,  thus  in  foggy  weather  warning  sailors  of 
their  proximity  to  land. 

fog-ring,  s. 

Meteorol.  :  A  bank  of  fog  occurring  In  a  ring 
or  circtdar  form.  It  is  not  unfrequently  ob- 
served off  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland. 

fog-Signal,  s. 

1.  Nantiml: 

(1)  A  signal  made  on  board  ships  in  foggy 
weather  by  the  sounding  of  a  whistle,  ringing 
of  a  bell,  &c.,  in  order  to  prevent  collisions. 

(2)  A  fog-alarm  (q.v.), 

2.  Rail. :  A  detonating  ball,  placed  on  the 
rails  to  indicate  danger  to  the  driver  of  a  pass- 

*   Ing  train, 

fog-smoke,  s.     Fog-mist. 

"  Rises  the  foff-tmokg  white  aa  snow," 

iicoct :  Marmion,  li.    (Introd.) 

fog-trompet,  s.  A  horn  or  tnunpet 
placed  on  a  projecting  headland,  a  vessel,  or 
a  spar,  and  blown  by  mechanical  means  or  by 
the  wind,  as  a  warning  to  mariners.  A  fog- 
born  (q  v). 

fog-Whistle,  s. 

Natit.  :  A  signal  of  warning  for  vessels  off  a 
coast.  A  sounder  on  the  principle  of  the 
steam-wliistle  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  air  or 
of  steam.  Usually,  motion  derived  from  the 
waves,  the  tide,  the  wind,  or  clock-work, 
makes  it  automatic. 

iog  (2).  s.  &  a.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Wei.  fwg 
=  dry  grass.  ] 
At  As  substantive : 

1.  Coarse,  rank  grass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  summer. 

"The  thick  and  well-grown /07  doth  mat  myBinoother 
shades."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  a,  13, 

2.  Moss.    {Scotch.) 

S.  As  adj. :  Gross,  bloated.  (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil ;  ^neid  iii.  672.) 

t6e(X),-»-t-    [Foo(l),  s.] 

*1.  Lit.  :  To  envelope  or  surround  with  a 
fog. 

"  Fogged  and  misled  with  filthy  vnpoura."— Leigh/on  : 
Comment,  on  Ht,  Peter,  essay  i.,  cK  1. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 

"We  turn  what  we  say  into  tangle  talk  bo  as  to  fog 
them."— Daily  Telfgmph,  Sept  29,  188S. 

•fSg(2).  v.t.  &  j.    [Fog  (2),  s.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  feed  with  fog  or  coarse 
grass  ;  to  eat  the  fog  off. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  with  moss. 

•fog  (3).  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  hunt 
after  in  a  mean,  cringing  manner. 

"Tlie  fogging  proctorage  of  money."— JfiWon.*  Re- 
form, in  England,  bk.  ii. 

fjig'-bank,  s.  (Eng.  fog  (1),  s.,  and  bank.]  An 
appearance  in  hazy  weather,  when  the  fog]>re- 
sents  the  appearance  of  a  solid  bank  of  laud. 

B6'-ge3^.  fo'-gy,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An 
old-fashioned,  eccentric,  or  singular  person. 

"  My  part,  you  know,  is  always  tlmt  of  the  old  Fog//. 
who  sees  nothing  to  aditiire  in  the  young  folkB,"—tf 
tiUot:  Adam  Bede,  Ui..  cli.  xxii. 

Bo'-gej^-dom,  fo'-gy-dom,  s.  [Eng. /oj/cj/ ; 
•dom.]    The  state  or  c<jndition  of  a  fogey. 

'■  These  acceaaorie."!  aeem  to  Indicate  that  he  lias  a 
hobby  of  some  sort,  characteristic  of  appro-ichlug 
f00yd07n."—illiu.  London  -Vewj.Oct  27,  1883,  p.  432. 

«&'-gey-i?m.  fo'-gy-J^m.  5.  [Eng.  fogey; 
'ism.}  The  manners,  habits,  or  characteristics 
of  .a  fogey. 


•  fogg'-age  (age  as  Ig),  «.  [Low  Lat.  fofja- 
{nuiii..]  Coarst'.  I'arik  glass  which  has  not  been 
eaten  off  in  the  suimiier  ;  aftciinath  ;  fog. 

"GilT  the  kiiijf  will  Betjilr^.  In  i\ui*n>l  foggnge.  the 
Qithilk  Is  frii  the  feint  ofAll-hiLliuwiniuiH.  to  tlie  friit 
of  a:inot  rutritk  In  U-iitrou.  ilk  kow  luill  p»y  vlli.  J. 
for  foyjanc.  luid  for  ilk  quoy  ii  A"—Ltg.  Forett ;  Hat- 
four  a  Praci-,  p.  laa. 

fogged,  fog-git,  a.  (Eng.  fog  (2).  s. ;  -td.] 
Covered  with  moss  ;  rank,  coarse. 

"The  gnuLs  is  become  'v^ry  sour,  and  in  many  plKces, 
fogged."— MitxwvU:  Select  TraniactU/JU,  p.  100. 

•  fog'-ger,  8.     [Eng.  fog  (3),  v. ;  -er.]     One 

wUo  seeks  for  things  in  a  cringing,  servile 
fashion ;  a  pettifogger. 

"  I  shall  be  exclaimed  upon  to  be  a  beggarly  foggcr, 
greedily  bunting  after  heritage,"— rerCTur*  in  EnglitSi. 

fog'-gt-ly,  (u\v.  [Eng.  foggy;  -ly.\  In  a  foggy 
manner  ;  darkly,  mistily. 

fog'-gi-ness,  s.  [Eng.  foggy;  -russ.}  The 
(inauty  or  stat«  of  being  foggy,  misty,  or 
dark  ;  mistiness,  haziness,  cloudiness. 

"To  produce  auch  decei>tioDB  from  the  cleamesa  or 
faggineiH  of  tlie  air."— /wd  .■  Enquiry  into  the  Human 
Hind,  eh.  vL.  5  22. 

fog'-gjr  (1),  'fOg-gie  (I),  «.    [Eng./o^  (I);  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Filled  with  fog,  haze,  or  mist; 
abounding  in  fogs  ;  cloudy,  hazy,  misty. 

"In  air  uncommonly /opffj/ we  are  apt  t/ithitik  tliem 
more  distuit."- flcW  .■  Enquiry  into  the  Uuman  UinU. 
ch.  vL,  S  22. 

2.  Fig. :  Confused,  dull,  stupid,  perplexed. 

"  D&rckned  so  my  sight 
With  errors  foggie  mist  at  first" 

7'urberoile :  Penitent  Lover. 

•  «5g'-gj^  (2),  fOg-gie  (2),  a.  [Eng.  fog  (2)  ;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  coarse,  rank  grass  ;  coarse,  rank, 
like  foggagf. 

2.  Stuffed  as  with  rank  grass. 

"  These  who  on  a  Hudden  grow  rather  fopgy  than  fat 
by  feeding  on  Bncrilegioiis  itiontels.  do  pine  away  by 
degrees,  aud  die  at  Iiist  of  incurable  consumption." — 
FuUer:  A  Pitgtth  .Sf^W.  pt.  i..  bk.  iU..  ch.  xlL 

3.  Mossy,  covered  with  moss. 

foggy-bee,  foggie-bee,  s. 

Entom.  :  The  Carder  bee,  Bomhus  muscorum, 
which  makes  its  nest  in  moss.     (Scotch.) 

f  d'-gle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  silk  handker- 
chief.    (Slang.) 


fogle-hunten  s.     One  who  steals  hand- 
kcrehiefs,  a  piokjTjcket. 

•fo'-gram,  *f6'-grum,   «.    &  a.      [Etym. 

douL-tlul.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  fogey. 

B.  As  adj. :  Fogeyish,  stupid. 

'■  Father  and  mother  are  but  a  coaple  of /o^rum  old 
fools." — F.>ote  ;  Trv*  to  C'alait,  i. 

*  f 6- gram'- i - ty,    s.      [Eng.  fogram;  -ity.) 
Stupidity  ■,  a  piece  of  fogeyism. 

"Nobody^  civnl  now,  you  know;  It  ia  &  fotrramity 
quite  tiuU'  -  J/arf.  DArblay:  Cumilla,  bk.  ii..  ch.  v. 

fo'-gy,  s.     [Fogey.] 

"f&h,  interj.    [Onomatopoetic]     An  exclama- 
tion of  disgust  or  abhonence. 

"  Foh/  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  ranlt. 
Foul  diapro portions.  ■■        lihakcsp.;  Othello.  iiL  3. 

foi'-ble,  *  foy-ble,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.  foible  = 
feeble  (q.v.).] 
*  A*  As  adj. :  Weak,  feeble. 


the  other  the  foybte  or  weak."— Lord  Eerbert:  Life, 
p.  46. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  weak  point  in  one*s  cha- 
racter; a  weakness  ;  a  failing. 

"  Tlie  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  f.iulta," 
iiyron:  Lara,  i  IL 

^  For  the  difference  between /oiWe  and  tm- 

perfectlon,  see  Impebfection. 

f^(l),  "foyle.r.f.    [O.  Fr. /owZer  =  to  tread, 
to  stamp  upon,  from  Low  Lat.  fullo,  folo  =  to 
full  cloth.] 
1.  To  trample  underfoot ;  to  insult. 

"  King  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensignesof  Leox>old 
to  be  t'lld  down  a.n<l /otled  under  loot.' — Knollet: 
EisU  of  the  Turks,  69. 

"  2.  To  keep  down  or  under ;  to  repress, 
to  restrain. 

"In  veyn  thon  follirst  thy  flesch  with  abstineuB." — 
Wydiffe:  Ajiology,  p.  44. 


3.  To   defeat,   to   baffle ;    to  frustrate ;   ts 
render  vain  or  nugatory. 

"But  they  who  tji<-d  t^exi  foiled.' 

WordMtoorth :  Excuriion,  bk.  fL 

*  4,  To  puzzle,  to  perplex. 


"WlillBt  lamfollow.. 
in  my  way  Ijy  ariuther,  ) 


;  cliaructer,  I  am  croeaed 


id  put  uii  Bucli  a  viLriety  of 
odd  crtaturtb  in  botli  uvxcn,  tii.tt  lUey  foU  Ihettxuiot 
on  another,  and  puzzle  lh<<  chuce."— Add ium. 

*  5.  To  blunt,  to  dull,  to  mar,  to  spoil 

"  When  llght-wluged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  f"il.  with  wtkui'm  duluess. 
My  ai>eculative  luid  uDlced  liiBtrutiients." 

Shakeip.  :  Olhetfo.  i.  i. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  foil  and  to 
defeat,  see  Dekeat. 

•fSU  (2).    *  foyl,   v.t.      [A  variant  of  JUe  or 

foul  (q.v,),  but  possibly  the  .'^aine  as/oi/(l),  v.] 
To  deUle. 

"Hast  thowe  foylid  my  dowter."- 0«t«  Romari' 
oTum,  p.  14:1. 

foil  (1),  *  foile,  •  foyle  (l),  s.    [Foil  (1),  d.] 

*  1.  A  defeat,  a  fru.slration  ;  a  baffling. 

"By  the  foile  they  ha<l  at  the  Gaules'  haudB."— 
P.  UoHand:  Liviut.  p.  345. 

2.  A  blunt  weajton  for  fencing;  a  thin  blade 
with  a  button  on  the  end. 

"  As  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foUt.  which  hit  but  bait 
not."— Shakegp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Xothing.  v.  2. 

*  3.  The  track  or  trail  of  game  when  hunted 

'*  Nor  can  our  BritlBh  noses  hmiithyfoU." 

Wolcott:  P.  Pindar,  p.  U*. 

*  *II  (1)  To  give  foil :  To  discomfit. 

'■  A  bai»er  man  shall  glee  you  all  the  foil." 

Greene :  Oeo-a^reetu,  p.  Ml. 

(2)  To  take  the  foil :  To  be  discomfited. 

"  Bestir  thee,  Jaquea.  Uikf  not  now  thefoU," 

(ireene  :  Friar  ffacon,  p.  IM. 

f6U  (2).  *  foyle  (2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  feuitU  =  a  leat, 
from  Lat.  folium.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  leaf. 

"  As  many  vuces  Lake 
Of  vlolette.  not  but  oonly  the  /oU." 

Patladius :  On  Euabandrie.  p.  14^ 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2,  Fig.:  Anything  of  a  different  colour, 
character,  or  quality  which  serves  to  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage  by  comparison  or 
contrast. 

■■  Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  off ;  we  Impose  the  In- 
continence of  Paris  to  the  temperance  of  Hector."— 
Broome     On  the  Odyuey. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  A  leaf  in  architecture  or  carving, 
as  a  trefoil  ornament ;  or  a  window,  having 
lobes  like  clover,  and  theu  said  to  be  trefoiled, 
quatrefoiled,  cinquefoiled,  &c. 

2.  Jexvellery  :  A  thin  leaf  of  metal,  for  plat- 
ing, or  to  colour  a  gem  behind  which  it  is 
placed.  A  coloured  foil  imparts  its  tint  to  a 
gem  whose  natural  colour  is  vague  and  in- 
sipid. Foil  is  made  by  rolling  into  thin  siieets 
a  ]»late  of  copper  covered  with  a  layer  of  silver. 
The  silver  surface  is  polished  and  covered  with 
a  clean  varnish,  coloured  or  white.  Tin  or 
lead  foil  is  very  thin  sheets. 

3.  Glass :  An  amalgam  of  silver  and  tin  at 
the  back  of  a  looking-gla.ss. 

fSil'-a-ble,  «.     CEng.  foil  (l),  v.  ;  -able.']    That 
may  or  can  be  foiled,  frustrated,  or  defeated. 

foiled,  a.    [Eng.  foil  (2).  s. ;  -ed.] 

Arch.  :  Having  foUs  :  as,  &  foiled  arch. 

fSil'-er,  s.    [Eng.  foil  (1),  v.  ;   -er.]    One  who 
foils,  defeats,  or  frustrates. 

f^l'-ing,  ;.r.  ^rar.,  a.,  &  s.    [Foil  (1),  v.} 

A.  &  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
(he  verb). 
C*  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  defeating,  frustratii^  or  baf- 
fling. 

2,  The  track  of  a  deer  on  the  grass. 

*  f^n,  *  foygne,  *  foyne,  i\t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr. 
foindre^  foigner.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  thrust  at. 

"Hente  hym  be  the  oekke  and  foygnede  hym  with 
that  knyf."  Sir  Ferumbras,  5,640. 

B.  Ititran^. :  To  thrust  or  push,  as  in 
fencing. 

"  Theiyfojfntden  ech  at  other." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  1,668. 

*  f6in  (1),  *  foyne,  s.    [Foin,  tJ.]    A  thrust,  a 
stroke,  as  in  fencing. 


(&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  ^re,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wdre»  wplf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftill ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


foin-  folding 
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•f^n  (2),  "fooyne,  *foyn,  s.  [O.  Fr.faine, 
/oLne  ;  h\.  fouitie ;  iSp./iitrui;  Port./oin/ia.] 

1.  A  polecat,  a  fitcliet. 

"  Fuoyne,  Furrure,  lucro." — Prompt.  Par*. 

2.  Fur  from  the  polecat. 

"  A  cote  bathe  lie  fiirred 

W itb /wtf /I*,  vr  wltli  flchewea." 

P.  Plowman'i  Creed.  SBfl. 

•  f^n'-er-^,  s.     [Foin,  v.\ 

Fencing :  The  act  of  making  feints  or  thrustu 
with  a  foil  ;  fencint;. 

•fSin'-ing,  *foyn-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 

[FoiN,  V.  1 

A.  -t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip*  adj.. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  thrusting  or  making 
feints,  as  iu  fencing  ;  foinery. 

"  Ffell  waa  the  flght./ou»iynff  o(  Bpeirea," 

Dettruct.  q?  Troy,  10,287. 

•  fSin'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  foining  :  -ly.]  In 
a  pnshing  or  thrusting  manner  ;  with  a  push 
or  thrust. 

•  fSif'-on,   •  fols-oun,  *  foy-son.  *  foy- 

SOUn,  s.      (O.  Fr.  fiiison ;    Fr.  foison,    from 
Lat.   fxisio    (ace.  fusioiiem)  =  an  outpouring, 
Sxoia  fusus,  pa.  par.  of  fuiulo  =  to  pour  out.] 
1,  Plenty,  abundance. 


2.  A  plan,  a  contrivance. 

"The  paiens  were  bo  ferd,  thel  royght  ha(  no/oyion." 
Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  17. 

Sia'-on-lesa,  a.     [Eug.  foison;  -less.]    In- 
.lutritious,   unprofitable.    (Lit.  &  jig.)    [Fis- 

SENLESS.] 

'*  Forcibly  crammiiie  their  throats  with  the  lifelesa, 
saltless,  foisonlesi,  lukewarm  dranimock  of  the  four- 
teen false  preliitea. "— AcoH  .  Old  AlortaUty,  ch.  xv. 

fSlSt,  v.t.  [O.  Dut.  xyysten  =  to  break  win<l  ; 
veest  =  a  breaking  of  wind.  "  To  foist,  feist, 
fizzle,  are  all  originally  to  break  wind  in  a 
noiseless  manner,  and  thus  to  foist  is  to  intro- 
duce something,  the  obnoxious  eff'ects  of  which 
are  only  learned  by  disagreeable  experience " 
(Wedgwoody] 

1.  To  introduce  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  unwarrantably  ;  to  thrust  in  fraudulently  ; 
to  try  to  pass  otf  as  genuine,  true,  or  trust- 
worthy. 

"He  la  most  certainly  wrong  In  taking  the  liberty 
be  has  oifoittiitg  in  words."—  Waterland:  Works,  iv  ,87. 

*  2.  To  introduce  slily  or  quietly. 

"  My  whiaiwriugs/oiifett  In  all  ears," 
"  Stoifl :  Dial,  between  Mad  Slallinix  <t  Timothy. 

*  3,  To  cheat,  to  humbug,  to  hoax. 

"  Cutting  of  purses  and  foisting."— Jiiddleton  :  Roar- 
ing Qirl,  L  L 

•fSist(l),  s.     [Foist,  v.] 

1.  A  cheat,  a  swindler,  a  sharper. 


2.  A  cheat,  a  swindle,  a  fraud,  an  imposition. 

"  Put  not  your  foists  upon  me,  I  shall  scent  "em." — 
Ben  Jonsoii :  The  Fox,  iil.  9. 

*f^t  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  fuste;  Ital.  &  Sp.fusta, 
from  Low  Lat.  fusta.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

"Fktste,  A  foist,  a  light  galley  that  hath  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  oares  on  a  side,  and  two  rowers  to  an  oare." 
—Cotgrace. 

•fSist'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foist;  -er.J  One  who 
foists  ;  a  falsifier  ;  a  cheat. 

'*  When  faciuK  foisters  St  for  Tibume  trales. 
Are  food-sick  faint." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  <83. 

•  foist-led,  a.  [Eng.  foisty ;  -«d.]  Made 
foisty,  fusty,  or  mouldy. 

•  f^Sf -i-neSS»  s.  [Eng,  foisty  ;  -ness.l  Fusti- 
ness,  mouldiness. 

"  Dress  mustard,  and  lay  it  in  cellar  up  sweet. 
Ijestfoistiness  make  it  for  table  unmeet  " 

Tiisser:  Busbandrie;  November. 

•  folst'-y,  *  foist-ie,  a.  [Foisty.]  Mouldy, 
fusty. 


•  fffi'-ter-er,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  faitour  =  a  vaga- 
bond.]   A  vagabond,     (ir/tarioft.) 

*  f^Z'-dn,  s.     [FoisoN.] 

*f61c'~land,  s.    [Folkland.] 

fold  (1).  *  fald,  •  £alde,  *  fatdd,  *  folde, 
*  foold,  s.  [A.S.  faUl ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  falla; 
Dixn.  fold.] 


L  Ordi7uu-y  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  pen  or  inclosure  in  which  shei-p 
or  other  aniiuals  are  coniined. 

"  Uln  eyes  he  opened,  and  behold  a  field 
Part  arable  and  tilth  ;  wliereun  were  slieavea 
Newreatied  ;  the  other  part,  Bheepwalksand/o/d*." 
MUton.  P.  C,  xi.  431. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  flock  of  sheej). 

"  Leolln,  I  almost  slu  In  envying  you  : 
The  very  whitest  lamb  In  all  tuy  fold 
LuveH  you."      Tenii»son:  Aylmcr's  Field.  36L 

*  (2)  A  limit,  a  boundary. 

"Secure  from  meeting,  they  're  distinctly  rolled, 
Nor  leave  their  seals,  and  pass  the  dreadlul/o/d." 
Creech :  Lucretius. 

n.  Script. :  The  church,  the  flock  of  Christ. 

"Other  sheep  i  have  which  are  not  of  thIa/oW."— 
John  X.  16, 

fold-yard.  Jf.  A  yard  in  which  sheep  or 
cattle  are  folded  for  feeding. 

fold  (2),  "  folde  (2),  s.  [Fold  (2).  v.  Cf. 
Fris.  fald ;  Ger.  falte ;  Goth,  flahto  =  a  plaiting 
of  the  hair.] 

1.  The  act  of  folding,  or  doubling  up  any 
material. 

2.  A  part  of  any  material  folded,  doubled, 
or  bent  and  laid  on  another. 

"  The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrowded  In 
a  number  of  folds  oi  linen,  besmeared  with  gunia."— 
Dacon:  yuturul  History,  5  77L 

3.  An  involution,  a  bend. 

" /"wW  above /t>W,  a  surging  maze  1" 

MUton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  499. 

"  4.  A  clasp,  an  embrace. 

"Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  hia  amorous /oW." 
Shakesp. :  Troitus  A  Cressida.  iii  3. 

*  5.  A  doubling,  an  intricacy,  shifting. 

"  Our  author  seema  to  have  sufficiently  understood 
the  folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla'fl  disposition."— i>rydCTi  ; 
Life  of  Plutarch. 

%  Fold  is  largely  used  as  the  last  element  in 
composition  to  signify  the  number  of  times  a 
thing  occurs  or  is  repeated. 

"  But  other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth 
fruit ;  some  an  huiulred  fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some 
thirty  fold."— Matthew  xUi.  8. 

f61d(3>,  s.  [Acorrupt.  of  fowl(?)]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

fold  meadow-^ass.  &-. 

Agric.  :  Foa  trivialis.     [Fowl-grass.] 

*f61d  (4).  *  folde  (3),  s.     [A.S.Mte;  O.  Sax. 
folda;  Icel./oW.] 
1.  The  ground. 

"  Leir  king  .  .  .  reste  time  oufoldeii." 

Layamon,  I.  149. 

2., The  earth,  the  world. 

"  His  Dou  so  feir  on  folde  to  fynde." 

Early  Ei\glish  Poems,  p.  154. 

fold  (1).  V.t.  &  i.    [Fold  (1),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  shut  up,  pen,  or  inclose  in  a 
fold. 

"  To  the  flelds  I  haate  my  folded  flock  to  see." 

Drayton:  Muses'  Elysium,  Nymphaia. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  shut  up  or  pen  sheep  in  a 
fold. 


fold  (2),  *  fald.  *  falde,  *  folde.  vt.  <t  i. 

[A.S. /eaWa/i  ;  cogn,  with  Dan.  folde;  Sw. 
falla;  Icel.  falda  ;  Goth,  falthan ;  Gar.  fallen  ; 
Lat.  plecto  ;  Gr.  TrAeKw  (pkko).^ 

A.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  double  or  bend  over  part  of  any 
material  on  to  another ;  to  lay  one  part  over 
another. 

■*  Take  forth  paper,  fold  It " 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  v.  L 

2.  To  double  or  lay  togetlier. 

"  He  had  folded  hia  arms  and  said  '  Ood'a  will  be 
done.   '—MacauUiy :  Hist.  Eng  ,  ch.  xiii. 

3.  To  clasp,  to  embrace. 

'■  With  that  he  hir  in  armes  bent 
And  ful  fair  he  gan  hir  falde." 

Jwaine  <t  Qatmiine,  1,424. 

*  4,  To  plait,  to  weave. 

"  Thei  foldiden  a  coroiin  of  thomes,"— iryrf(jf«.' 
Matthew  xxvii.  2a.     (Purvey.) 

*  5.  To  bend. 

"A  man  cam  to  hjm  fotdid  on  knees."— TTycI^jf*; 
Matthew  xvii,  14. 

*  6.  To  close,  to  shut  up. 

*•  Wliauue  he  had  folded  or  closed  the  book."— H'y- 
cliffe  :  Luke  iv.  20. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  close  over  or  on  to  another 
of  the  same  kind  ;  to  become  folded,  doubled, 
or  plaited. 

"The  two  leaves  of  the  one  door  were /oftHno.  and  the 
two  leaves  of  the  other  door  were/oWinj;.'— I  Kings 
vi.  34. 


*  fold-age  (age  as  ig)  (i),  s.    [Faldaoe.J 

fold-age  (age  as  Ig)  (2), «.    [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ; 

-aye.  J 

Utr. :  A  term  applied  to  leaves  having 
several  foldings  and  turnings,  one  from  th» 
other. 

fold'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Fold,  v.] 

t  folded-Temation,  s. 

Bnt. :  Vernation  consisting  of  simple  folds, 
as  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  the  lime  tree. 

•  fdld'-gd-ly>  odv.      [Eng.  folded ;  -ly,}     Ib 
folds. 

"  A  partacle  of  siluered  stuffe  .  .  .  \>Kas^ua  foldedly 
down,  —Chapman:  Masque  of  Middle  Temple. 

fold'-er,  5.     [Eng.  fold  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  or  that  which  folds  ;  specif,  an  ivory 
or  bone  blade,  used  in  folding  sheets  for  bind- 
ing ;  also  in  forwarding  sheets  from  the  pile 
iu  feeding  to  presses. 

2.  {PI-) :  A  form  of  eyeglasses  in  which  the 
lenses  fold  together  for  the  pocket,  and  grasp 
the  nose  by  a  spring  bow  or  stiff  joint  wheu  in 
use. 

fold'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fold  (I),  v.) 
A.  &  B.  -4,s  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  shutting  up  or 
penning  sheep  in  a  fold  ;  a  fold  ;  a  pun. 

"  Must  watering,  folding,  and  attendance  have." 
Brourne :  Eclogues;  Thirsis  A  .ilexis, 

fold'-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fold  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sea 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  doubling,  bending,  or  turning 
one  part  of  a  body  on  to  or  over  another. 

2.  A  fold  ;  a  double. 

3.  A  circle,  a  fold,  a  rod,  a  turning. 

"  As  the  stout  oak  when  round  his  trunk  the  vine 
Does  in  soft  wreaths  and  liiiiorous  foldings  turine." 
Earl  of  Halifax :  Death  qf  Charles  If, 

*  4.  An  intricacy,  a  secret. 

"  Those /of(fin^5  of  art  through  which  no  native 
affection  is  allowed  to  penetmt©."— Biair.  SerTnonSt 
vol.  L,  ser.  11. 

*  5.  (I'l.) :  Wrappers  ;  swaddling  clothes. 
(Swtch.) 

n.  Bookbinding  :  The  process  by  which 
jirinted  sheets  are  so  doubled  up  as  to  bring 
tlie  pages  into  eonsecutiveness  for  gathering 
and  binding.  The  number  of  pages  to  each 
side  of  the  sheet  is  indicated  by  tlie  name  4to, 
Svo,  l"2nio,  lOmo,  24mo,  32mo,  -ISmo.  The 
folio  sheet  has  two  pages  on  each  side,  and  is 
once  folded.  The  size  of  the  book  will,  there- 
fore, depend  on  the  size  of  the  paper,  and  the 
number  of  times  it  is  folded.  Each  distinct 
sheet  of  a  bouk  lias  a  certain  mark,  called  a 
Signature  (q.v.).  These  are  gathered  con- 
secutively to  form  the  book. 

folding-boat.  s.  A  kind  of  boat  whose 
frame  is  collapsible  for  compact  stowage, 
either  on  shipboard  or  for  transportation  on 
land.  In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  folding- 
boat  may  be  used  for  crossing  streams  or  re- 
connoitring, or  as  a  bridge  pontoon.  Such 
boats  are  also  occasionally  employed  by  sports- 
men who  often  have  to  travel  long  distances 
to  find  aquatic  game,  finny  or  feathered,  on 
coast,  lake  or  river. 

folding-chair,  s.  A  chair  which  is  col- 
lapsible for  carriage  or  stowage. 

folding-doors,  s.  pi.  A  pair  of  doora 
hung  from  opposite  sides  of  the  doorway,  and 
meeting  in  the  middle. 

folding-machine,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  machine  for  folding  printed 
sheets  for  books  or  newspapers. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  machine  which  bends  pans 
and  tin-ware  to  form.  Some  are  rollers,  others 
presses,  and  yet  others  act  like  the  envelope- 
machine,  having  hinged  leaves  which  press  up 
the  sides  against  a  former. 

folding-net.  s.    A  bird-net  shutting  upon 

its  prey. 

folding-stool.  5.    A  camp-stool. 

folding-valve.  5.  A  flexible  flap  which 
lies  upun  a  perforated  plate  forming  its  seat, 


hSJl.  b6^;  poiit,  jdrkrl;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Glan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =>  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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foldless— folkland 


&Dd  rullei  ur  unrollH  thereupon  to  open  or  close 
tlio  ptissiipt'-Wiiy.  Tlit'  baud  is  cuiniectcd  to 
BD  arm  oo  a  shaft  whicli  paasee  thruugli  a 
Btnniii;>-bux  to  the  oultfide  uf  the  cade. 

•  fold'-less,  a.  [Ene./old{2),  e.  ;  -less.]  Hav- 
ing iio  fold  or  double. 

f&ld'-net,  s.     [Eng. /oW  (2),  v.,  and  mQ    A 

fohling-net  (q.v,)- 

•  fold' -lire,  s.  [Eng.  fold  (2),  v. ;  •ure.]  The 
act  of  folding  or  doubling  ;  a  fold. 

"  My  lett«ra  are  geiiemlly  clmryei!  rs  double  at  tlio 
pustoHice,  trom  their  iuveUrntecluuifliaeaaoi/oidure." 
— Lami),:  Letter  to  Barton. 

•fold'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fold;  -y.\  Full  of  folds  ; 
doubled  into  folds  ;  folded  ;  in  folds. 

"  Tliose  llmba  beueath  their /oWj/ veatuieut*  mov- 
ing." J.  taiUU.    [OgUvie.) 

•  fole,  o.  &  5.    [Fool.] 
*fole,  s.    [Foal.] 

•  fole-har-di-ness,  s.    [Foolhabdiness.] 
fole-foot,  •  foles-fotlu  s.    [Foal's-foot.) 

•  fole-large,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  fole  =  fool,  and 
large  =  lavish,  free.]  Foolislily  liberal ;  lavish. 
(Fool- LARGE.] 

f6-li-a'-$e-»»  s.  pi.  [Fem.pl.of  Lat/oiia(»iM.] 

[FOLIACEOUS.] 

Hot. :  A  division  of  Cellulares.  or  cellular 
plant,s,  comprehending  the  foliaceous  ordej-3 
Filices,  Equisetaceae,  Lycopodineie,  and  Mar- 
silaees.  It  was  distinguished  from  the 
AphyllsB,  containing  the  Mosses,  Lichens, 
Algae,  Fungi,  &c.     (Loudon.) 

f&-li-a'-9e-ous  (or   ceous    as   shiis),   a, 

[L&t.  foliaceus  =  leafy,  leaf-shaped.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  Having  the  texture  of  a  leaf, 

(2)  Leaf-shaped  ;  furnished  with  leaves, 

2.  Min.  :  Having  thin  laminae,  like  the 
leaves  of  plants,  or  splitting  into  such  layers. 


/  3.  Zool. :  Shaped  or  arranged   like  leaves 
^(Owen.) 

f  oliaoeons-licheiis,  s.  pi. 

BoL:  A  name  sonietiines  given  to  lichenfl 
with  leafy  fronds.     [Lichen.] 

S&'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [O.  Fr.  foillage, 
JueiUage;  Yr.feuiUage,  from  faille,  fueiUe,fu£U, 
feuille;  Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf  ;  Sp.  foliage.^ 

1.  Bot. :  The  leaves  of  a  plant  viewed  in  the 
aggregate. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  representation  of  leaves  or 
clusters  of  them  as  ornaments  to  capitals, 
freizes,  pediments,  &c. 

"  Indulged  in  what  they  wish,  they  soon  sappty 
Large /oii,(jre,.t.vershadowing  golden  flowers. ' 

Coieper :  Task,  iii.  &34.  535. 

foliage-bound,  a.  Bound  round  or  en- 
Circled  with  foliage,  leaves,  &c. 

'•  Shoue  every  ^\\\a.T /fliaae-hotind  ; 
Aod  glimmered  all  the  dead  men's  maU." 

ScoU  :  Lay  qT  the  Latt  JUisutrei,  vL  W. 

follage-leaf;  s. 

Bot.  :  A  leaf  of  the  ordinary  type,  as  distin- 
euished  from  a  floral  leaf,  a  seed-leaf  or  coty- 
ledon, &c. 

•  fo'-li-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [Foliage,  s.) 
To  work  or  fashion  into  the  representation  or 
likeness  of  foliage  ;  to  ornament  with  foliage 
or  imitations  of  foliage. 

'  ■  Eeplete  with  dust 
The/otiaged  velvet."  SheiMtorie:  Economy.  liL 

•  fo'-li-ar,  a.  [Lat.  folittm  ■=  a  leaf.]  Con- 
sisting "of  or  pertaining  to  leaves;  of  the 
nature  of  a  leaf. 

"To  develop  some  other  distinct  organ  Into  a 
■erviceftble  foliar  substitute  in  their  place."— PtiW 
Mall  Gazette,  Aug.  17, 183S. 

•f6'-li-ate,  v.t.    [Poliate,  a.] 

1.  To  beat  out  into  a  leaf,  thin  plate,  or 
'  lamina. 

*'I  have  not  only  lighted  paper  but  candles,  and 
e»en  iiielt«d  /oliated  gold.  '—Boyle  :  IVortu,  L  330. 

2.  To  cover  over  with  a  thin  coat  or  sheet 
of  tin,  quicksilver,  &c. :  as.  To  foliate  a 
mirror. 

f6'-  li  -  ate,  o.  &  8.  [Lat.  foliaius  =  leaved, 
leafy.]  * 


Aa  As  adjeutive: 

1.  Bot. :  Clothed  with  leaves. 

2.  Geom.  :  [Foliatk  Curve], 

B.  As  subst, :  The  same  as  Foliatb-cttrve 
(q.v.). 

foliate -curve,  s. 

Geom. :  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consist- 
ing of  twoi,intinite  branchiis,  with  a  common 
asymptote,  which  intersect  each  otlier  so  as 
to  form  a  leaf-liko  branch.  Its  equation  is 
x^  4-  ^  =  a,  X,  y. 

f&'-li-at-^d,  a.     [hB.t.  foliaius.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :   Covered  or  coated  with  a 
thin  plate,  coat,  or  foil. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  [Foliated- ARCH  ;  Foliation]. 

2.  Zool. :  (0/  shells).  Splitting  into  laminse. 
Used  wlien  the  shelly  layers  tend  to  separate 
from  each  other. 

3.  Min.  ;  Splitting  into  plates,  lamellar. 

4.  Petrol.  :  l^aniinated  schistose.  (Used 
chiefly  of  the  Metamorphic  rocks.) 

foliated-arcli,  s. 

Arch.:  One  liaving  a  number  of  lobes  or 
leaves. 

follated-coal,  s. 

Min.  :  A  kind  of  black  coal  consisting  of 
shining  larainee,  which  easily  separate  from 
each  other. 

foUated-jolnt,  a. 

Carp. :  A  rabbeted  joint,  where  one  part 
overlies  anotlier. 

foliated-tellarinm.  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Naotagite  Kq-v.). 

f5-li-a'-tion,  5.    [Lat.  foliatio,  tcom/oliatus  = 
leaved,  fruiu  folium  =  a  leaf.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating  out  into  a 
thin  coat,  plate,  or  lamina. 

2.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  coating  or 
covering  with  a  thin  sheet,  coat,  or  foil. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  act  of  leafing. 

(2)  The  same  as  Vernation  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  The  separation  of  schistose  or 
other  rocks  into  layers  capable  of  being  de- 
tached from  each  other.  The  lauiinEe  generally 
split  parallel  to  the  line  of  stratification. 
They  have  often  between  them  a  layer  of  mica. 
Example,  mica-schist. 

3.  Arch. :  (See  extract). 

"Feathering  or  foliar  ion  ....  an  arrangement  of 
small  area  or /i?U<  separated  by  projecting  cusps  .... 
may  be  otherwise  explained  to  consist  iu  placiitg  a  foil 
arch  within  a  plain  an:h  that  u'iU  fit  it,  which  is  then 
said  to  hefoliateti' — Glossary  of  Architecture, 

*  fo'-li-a-tiire,  s.    [Eug. /oiiai(e);  -ure.] 

1.  Leafage,  foliage. 

"They  wreathed  together  the  foliature  of  the  fig. 
tree."— ahuck/ord  :  On  the  Creation,  p.  203, 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  or  hammered 
out  into  a  thin  sheet,  plate,  or  lamina. 


'  fol-ie. 


[Folly.] 


*  fol-i-er,  s.    [Foil,  s.]    Goldsmiths*  foil. 

"Concerning  the  preparing  these  foliers,  it  is  to  be 
observed  how  and  out  of  what  eubst-tnce  they  are  pre- 
pared,"— SpraC  :  Hutory  Royai  Society,  it  *89. 

*  fd'-15&f '-er-OUS,  a.   [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf,  and 
fero  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  Bearing  leaves, 

*  fo-U-ip'-ar-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  folium.  =  a  leaf, 
and  pario  =  to  bring  forth,  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  leaves  only,  as  leaf-buds. 

*fol-i-ly.  'folyly,  ♦foliUche,  adv.    [Mid. 

Eng.  foly  —  foolish  ;  -ly.]     Foolishly. 


f5 -M-6,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  ablative  sing,  of  folium  = 
a  leaf.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Printing: 

(1)  The  running  number  of  the  pages  of  a 
book.  The  even  folios  are  on  the  left-hand 
pages,  the  odd  upon  the  right.  The  folios  of 
prefatory  matter  are  frequently  in  lower-case 
Roman  numerals. 


(2)  A  bhet-t  of  paper  once  folded. 

(3)  A  book  rjf  the  largest  size,  whose  shpets 
are  folded  but  once,  four  pages  to  the  bheet ; 
hence  it  is  uued  generally  for  any  large  volume 
or  work. 

2.  Book-keep.  :  A  page  or  opening  in  an 
account-boolc. 

3.  Law :  A  cei-tain  number  of  words  In  legal 
documents  ;  in  conveyances,  deeds,  &c.,  tlio 
folio  is  seventy-two  words ;  in  parliamentary 
proceedings  ninety  words. 

B«  Aa  adjective : 

Print.  :  Consisting  of  sheets  folded  only 
once,  four  imgea  to  tlie  sheet 

"  In  Mly  folio  voliunes. 
Printed  by  tLevir  hi  columns." 

CawUiorti :  litrth,  *c.  of  Oentiu. 

folio -post,  5.  A  flat  writing-paper, 
usually  17  A  tii  inches. 

15'-li-o,  v.t.     [Folio,  s.]' 

Print  :  To  mark  the  folios  or  pages  of  a 
book;  jteriodical,  Sec. ;  to  paginate. 

J5'_li-0~late,  o.     [Eng.  foliol(e) ;  -afcr.] 

Bot,  :  Having  leaflets;  often  used  in  com- 
position as  Trifoliolate. 

fo'-li  die,  fo-li-d'-lum  (pi.  Id-li-d'-le|» 
fd-li-6'-la),  s.  [Dimin.  •f  Lat.  folium  =  a, 
leaf.] 

Bot. :  A  leaflet,  a  small  leaf  constituting 
with  others  a  compound  leaf. 

*  fo'-li-O-mort,  a.  k  s.     [Lat.  folium  =  a  leaf, 

and  mortuum.  =  dead.]    [Feuillemot.] 

fo'-U-6se,  a.    [Lat.  =  leafy,  full  of  leaves.] 
Bot.  :  Closely  &jvered  with  leaves. 

foliose  liepaticse,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  A  division  of  Hepaticfe,  contradistin- 
guished from  Thalloid  or  Froudose  Hepaticae. 

*  fO-li-OS'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  folio  ;  s  connective ; 

sutf.  -ity.]    The  bulk  or  voluminousness  of  a 
folio  ;  discursiveness  ;  difiuseness. 

"He  does  not  shoot  into  German  foUoiitv.'—D* 
Quincey.   \OgUoie.) 

*  i6'-li-dt,  8.  [Fr.  foUet  =  a  goblin  ;  O.  Ft. 
fot ;  Fr.  fou  =  foolish.]    A  goblin,  an  elf. 

■'  TerrestiHll  devils,  are  those  Larec,  Genii,  Faunes, 
Katjrs,  Wood  uyuiplis.  Fuliot*.  I'juries.  Kobin  Good- 
fellowes.  TniUi.  4c,,  which  as  tliey  are  most  cwiver- 
Baut  with  men,  so  they  doe  them  moat  baane.' — 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Jielancholi/,  p.  47. 

fS'-li-O&S,  a,     [Lat. /oZiosus.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Foliose  (q.v.), 

fdlk  (as  15k),    *  fole,   *  folck.    *  folke, 

*  folic,  s,  [A.S.  fole:  cogn.  with  Dut.  volk  ; 
I<el.  fdtk ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  folk ;  Ger.  volk;  O.  H 
Ger.  folk,  fole ;  Lat.  plebs.  Probably  the 
same  as  fiock  (q.v,).] 

•  1.  A  number  or  assemblage  of  people. 

"  Swa  mykel  foJk  com  never  togyder.* 

Uamfiole :  Prieke  of  Conscience,  6,01& 

*2.  A  nation,  a  peojtle. 

"  BrytoDB  were  the  firste  fole  that  to  Eugelond  oom&* 
Robert  of  Gloucefter,  p,  3. 

3.  People  collectively  or  generally. 

"Gave  hem  fortbe  to  poure/ol';  that  for  my  love  hit 
aaketh."  Piers  Plowman,  p.  210. 

4,  It  is  used  with  a  qualifying  adjective  to 
express  a  class  of  people  :  as,  the  old  folkj  the 
young  folk,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

'"The  dinner  contes,  and  di,wn  they  ait; 
Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  f  " 

Cotcper:  The  Yearly  DittretM. 

*  5.  An  individual,  a  person. 

"Thes  thre  folke  and  no  mo  ffor  no^ht  resayne." 

Boke  of  Curiatye,  546. 

%  Folk-free  and  sacless:  A  term  applied  to 
one  who  is  a  lawful  freeman,  whetlier  by  birth 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  one  bom  a  thiall,  by 
manumissioii. 

••  Folkfrfe  and  taclest  art  thoii  in  town  and  from 
town,  lu  the  forest  as  iu  the  &ald."Scott:  Joanlioa, 
ch.  xxxiL 

*  Folke-stone,  'S.    [Folkstoke.] 

*  folk' -land (folk as  fok). s.    [A.S.folt^nd.] 

Feudal  law  :  The  land  of  the  folk  or  peo]tle, 
as  distinguished  from  bcx)k-land.  or  land  held 
by  charter  or  deed.  It  was  held  by  no  assur- 
ance iu  writing,  but  distrituited  among  the 
common  folk  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  and 
resumed  at  his  discretion.  It  could  not  be 
devised  by  will. 

"Now.  with  regs-l  to  the/oWand.  thiswaaaspeoiea 
of  t«n»ire  neither  strictly  feudal,  Norman,  nor  Saxon  ; 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pet, 
or,  wore,  w^U;  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe=  e;  ey=  a.    4u  =  kw. 
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hnt  mixed  and  coiiiimundfd  of  tliem  nil ;  and  which 
alao,  ou  account  of  the  titirtots  that  usually  fklteiid  it. 
may  set;  in  to  hiive  BfiUiethiiig  Daiiieli  In  Its  coinpiBl- 
tioii.  Under  th©  Saxoii  govennnnnt  tliere  were  ii  eort 
of  peuple  In  a  condiliim  uf  downnyht  sarvltude,  be- 
longing to  the  lord  of  the  boII,  like  tho  rest  nt  tho 
cattle  or  atocit  unon  it.  Tlicse  seem  to  have  been 
those  who  held  wliat  was  citlled  the  /nlkiand,  fn.m 
whffh  they  were  ritniovniil*!  at  the  lord's  pleasure." — 
niackstone :  CotnyneiU.,  I)k.  11.,  ch.  4. 

folk' -lore  (folk  as  fdk),  s.  [Kng.  folk,  and 
lore.]  Pojiular  superstitions,  t^iiles,  traiUtiona, 
or  Itjgends.  Of  latt)  yeura  the  iinpui'tunee  of 
the  stuily  of  folklore  has  met  with  iucieaaing 
recognition  from  stuthnits  of  anthro))ology 
and  of  comparntive  relision.  It  ia  worthy  of 
note  that  tiiany  myths  are  found  in  a  some- 
what similar  foiTn  among  peoples  widely 
divergent  in  race  and  locality.  By  some 
writers  this  fact  is  claimed  in  support  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  while  others  see  in  it  a 
strong  proof  in  favour  of  tlie  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, and  a  means  of  tracing  the  steps  by 
winch  man  has  advanced  to  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  term  Folklore  was  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorn  in  a.d.  1846. 

•'  Modern  fr>i!cJorf  holds  eitlier  that  a  knocking  or 
mmbllng  on  the  floor  ia  an  omen  of  a  deiitli  al>ont  to 
happen  ;  tliftt  dying  persona  thuiiiBelvea  annouucu 
their  dinsolution  to  their  friends  in  such  strange 
BomiiiB."—Tyl<jr  :  Primitive  Culture  ili72}.  i.  145. 

folk'-lor-lst  (folk  as  f5k),  s.  [Eng.  folk- 
lor(e):  -ist.]  One  skilled  in  or  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Folklore  (q.v.). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  euch  a  coUeo- 
tlon  to  folkloi-istt  and  authropologlsta."— ^(AffH<»(tm, 

May  12,  1881,  p.  60X 

*  folk -mote,  '  folk-moot  (folk  as  fok), 

fi.     [Eng. /u/A:;  -mote;  A.'A.  folc-gem6t.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  the  people  to  consider 
matters  affecting  the  commonwealth  ;  answ^^r- 
ing  in  some  measure  to  a  parliament. 

"  It  la  not  a  folkmnte,  althou^-h  it  represents  the 
people."— 5^ uii6j> ;  Select  Ctuirlere,  p.  4, 

2.  A  court-leet  or  local  court. 

"  These  held  a  court  every  fortnight,  which  they 
called  the  folkmote,  or  leet.  and  there  became  recipro- 
cally bound  for  eacli  other,  and  to  the  publick  for  their 
own  pKiLceable  behaviour,  and  that  of  their  families 
and  dependants." — Burke  :  An  Abridgment  of  English 
Bistort/,  Ilk.  il.,  ch.  vii. 

folk'-mot-er,  *  folk'-moot-er  (folk  as 

fOk),  s.      [Eng.  /olkmot(e) ;  -er.]      One    who 
frequents  or  attends  a  folkmoot ;  a  democrat. 

"  Keep  your  problems  of  ten  groats,  these  matters 
are  not  for  prajjmatics  and  /oik mooters  to  babble  in," 
—Hilton:  Cotasterion, 

folk' -rede  (folk  as  fok),  s.  t^ng-  Mk,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  rede  =  knowledge,  advice.]  For 
def.  see  extract. 

*'If  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  them, 
we  mi^ht  say  that  the  tales  which  have  been  iuibedded 
in  the  literature,  written  or  unwritten,  of  the  sever.d 
nations  form  the  folkloi-e,  while  those  which  are  pre- 
served onlv  in  the  common  speech  of  everyday  life 
belong  to  taa/olkrtde,  or  popular  talk." — Cox :  Introd. 
to  Folklore,  p.  7. 

folk-right  (as  fok'-rit),  s.  [Eng.  folk,  and 
right.]  The  rights  to  which  every  citizen  of 
an  organized  society  has  a  claim  as  dis- 
tingui.shed  Irom  those  of  the  sovereign  ;  com- 
mon justice. 

"The  preamble  of  his  [Edgar's]  secular  laws  declares 
that  every  man  shall  be  worthy  of  fotkright,  poor  ua 
well  as  rich."— 5tu66s ;  CotutitiUiaiuit  Uistory.  i.  20B. 

Folk-Stone,  Folke' -stone  (folk  as  fok), 

s.  &  u.     [See  def.] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  seaport  town  in  Kent,  five 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Dover. 

B.  As  adj. :  Found  at  or  near,  belonging  to, 
or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  town  de- 
scribed under  A. 

t  Folkstone-marl,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  Gault  (q.v.). 

*  lol'-li-al,  a.    [Eng.  foll(y);  -al]    Foolish. 

"  Whereto  theBe/ollinl  traytors  did 
Themselues  ;ind  senses  ni." 

H'amer :  Albioits  England,  bk.  ix.,  ch.  Iv. 

*  fol'-let,  s.    [Fr.]    The  same  as  Foliot  (q.v.). 

*  fol'-llche,  adv.  [Mid.  Eng.  fol  =  foolish  ; 
-liche  =  lyl     Foolishly. 

fdl'U-cle,  •  fol-li-ciile,  *  fol-lic'-u-lus, 

s      [Lat.  folliculus  =  a  small  bag  or' sack; 
diinin.  offolli^  =  a  leathern  sack.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cavity  in  any  body  with 
strong  coats. 

2.  Bot. :  A  form  of  fruit  placed  by  Lindley 
in  his  class  Apociirpi.  It  is  one-celled,  one 
or  many  seeded,  one-valved,  superior,  ventral, 
dehiscent  by  the  suture,  and  bearing  its  seeds 
at  the  base  or  each  margin  of  the  suture.     It 


differs  from  the  legume  in  having  but  one 
valve  liii^teiid  of  two.  A  flower  of  NigelUi, 
or  one  of  Delphinium,  produces  several  such 
follicles. 

3.  Anat.  t£  Zool. :  A  minute  secreting  bag, 
which  commonly  opens  upon  a  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  a  simple  gland.  It  ia  called  also  a 
crypt  or  lacuna. 

"  Tho/olllclet  then  appear  to  l>ecome  atrophied.' — 
Toftd  *  Bomnan  :  Physiol.  Anat..  ii.  464. 

^  Double  follicle  :  The  same  as  Gonceptacu- 
lum  (q.v.).  Lindley  j>laco3  it  in  his  cla.ss 
Syncarpi.  It  is  akin  to  the  follicle,  but  the 
seeds  lie  loose  instead  of  adhering  to  marginal 
placentfe.  E.i:araple,  Asclepius,  Apocyncum 
(q.v.).  In  general  it  is  not  now  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  follicle. 

fol-lxc'-u-lar,  a.    [Lat.  follicu.laris.'^ 
Bot.  :  Like  a  follicle. 

follicular  glands,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Small  rounded  secreting  bodies, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
m  ucous  membrane.  They  are  called  also 
Conglobate  and  Lymphoid  Glands,  and  may 
be  solitary  or  agniinated.    (Quain.) 

fol-Uc-u-lar'-i-a,  fSl-Uc-u-lar'-e.^,  s.  pi 

[Neut.  or  fern.  pi.  of  Lat.  adj.  follicular  is.] 

Bot. :  A  division  of  Prnteaces,  characterized 
by  their  having  woody  follicles.  It  is  divided 
into  two  tribes  or  families,  GreviUidaB  and 
Banksidse. 

t  fSl-lic'-u-lat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  follicul(us)  [Fotr- 
licleJ,  and  Eng.  (C'c.  suff.  -ated.] 
Bot.  &  Zool. :  Having  follicles,  follicular. 

fSl-liC'-U-li,    s.  pi.     [PL  of  Lat.  folliculus.] 
[Follicle.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  the  thecai  sporangia 
or  involucra  in  tlie  cone  of  an  equisetura. 

t  fol-lic'-u-loiis,  a.     [Lat.  follicitl(us\   and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  ous.] 

Bot.  t&  Zool.  :  Abounding  in  follicles,  having 
or  producing  follicles. 

*  fSr-ll-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  folly ;  -full.]     Full  of 
folly  or  foolishness. 


fol' -low,  *  folge,  *  fol -gen,  *fol-ow, 
■  fol-hen.  *  fol-i-en.  '  fol-we,  *  fol- 
UWe,  *  fol-wyn,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.3.  fylcgan, 
fylgian,  fyligan  :  cogn.  with  Dut.  volgeji;  Icel. 
f)llgja ;  Dan.  folge;  Sw.  folga ;  Qer,  folgen; 
O.  H.  Ger.folkeii.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Langtiage : 

1.  To  go  or  come  after  ;  to  move  behind  in 
the  same  course  or  direction. 

"  Peter /o^/owed  him  afar  oS.''—AfattheiB  xxvi.  68. 

2.  To  pursue,  as  an  enemy  ;  to  chase. 

"  She/ollowed  flies ;  she  fled  from  followes  post." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk  i,,  8.  L 

*  3.  To  pursue  as  an  object  to  be  gained  or 
attained  ;  to  seek  after  ;  to  try  to  gain. 

"  Follow  peace  with  all  Taen."~ffebrews  xil  14. 

*  i.  To  seek  the  company  of ;  to  court. 

"  Thou  followedst  not  young  men." — Ruth  iil.  10. 

5.  To  attend  upon ;  to  accompany  as  an 
attendant. 

"And  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Jesse  went  and /ol- 
lotoed  Saul  to  the  battle."—!  Samuel  atvii.  13. 

6.  To  attend  to,  to  tend. 


7.  To  succeed  or  come  after  in  point  of  time. 

8.  To  succeed  or  come  next  to  in  point  of 
rank  or  importance. 

*  9.  To  be  inferior  or  second  to. 
"  Her  education  foUoios  not  any." 

Massinger :  Fatal  Dowry,  11.  2. 

10.  To  go  after :  to  watch  the  course  of ;  to 
keet>  the  eye  fixed  on. 

"Some  pious  tears  the  pitylnp  hero  paid, 
Aud/oUowed  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade." 

Dryden  :   Virgil  ;  .Eneid  vt  642. 

11.  To  adhere  to,  to  side  with. 

"They  forsook  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
followed  other  god6."~Judges  ii.  12. 

12.  To  result  from  :  to  succeed  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  to  be  tlie  effect  of. 

13.  To  keep  the  mind  or  attention  fixed  on, 
so  as  to  understand  fully  the  iiitention,  mean- 
ing, or  force  of  anything  in  progress  :  as.  To 
follow  an  argument. 


14.  To  Imitate  or  copy,  as  an  example  or 
_  pattern. 

"  111  patttTDiiarcsurciobe/o/toued  morotQaa  good 
rules."— /.ocAc. 

15.  To  obey ;  to  observe  aa  a  guide  or  direc- 
tion. 

** Those obrloun  rules  that  had  been  foUoned  by  our 
ancentora.*'  — CAea/cf/IeW  ■    Common  ^nnae.  No.  i. 

Ifi.  To  walk  in,  to  practice :  as,  to  follow  a 
profession. 

•'Had  I  but  fol lovied  the  arlH." 

.Shakctp. :   Twelfth  Night,  I.  S. 

*  17.  To  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

"He  that  undertaketh  and  foUoweth  "tVier  men' 
business  for  gain,  shall  full  tntomito."— ,^ccfi(«,  xxlx.  19. 

*  18.  To  practise  or  give  oneself  to  the  use  of. 

•'  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  momilis 
that  they  tuny  /allow  strong  drink  "—Itaiah  v.  IL 

*  19.  To  maintain,  to  keep  up. 

"They  hound  themselveji  to  his  laws  and  obedience ; 
and  in  case  it  haA'Xj^fin  foil  meed  upon  them,  asitahould 
have  bten,  they  should  have  been  reduced  to  perpetual 
i:\\  iWty."— Spenser :  State  of  Ireland. 

*  20,  To  impel  ;  to  urge  or  drive  forward,  aa 
one  pressing  behind. 

"O  Antcnyi 

"  I  ha.V6/oUouied  thee  to  thia." 

Shakesp. :  Antony  Jt  Cleopatra,  v.  U 

II.  Scots  Law  :  To  pursue  at  law  :  to  sue. 

"Aud  cif  the  trespass  be  donne  of  suddande  chauld- 
melly,  tlie  j)arty  svathit  sail  /olowe,  and  the  party 
trespaseaude  sail  defeude.  eftir  the  cours  of  the  auld 
lawia  of  the  realnie."— /'aW.  Jas.  I.  (a.  1416),  Act%  (ed. 
18H),  p.  9.  B.  7. 

B,  Intransitive: 

1.  To  come  or  go  after. 

"  And  Fctei /allowed  afar  oS."~Luke  ixlL  U. 

2.  To  pursue,  to  chase. 


*  3.  To  seek  after,  as  a  thing  to  be  desired 
or  gained  ;  to  long  for. 

"  My  Bovd  followelh  hard  after  thee." — Pi.  IxiiL  8. 

4.  To  come  after  in  point  of  time  or  order ; 
to  succeed. 

5.  To  attend  upon  a  person ;  to  act  as  an 
attendant. 

*  6.  To  continue  endeavours ;  to  persevere. 

"Then  shall  we  know,  if  we  /oUow  on  to  know  the 
Lord. ■■— if o«««  vl.  3. 

7.  To  result ;  to  arise  as  an  effect  or  conaO' 
quence. 

"  Wh&t  folloiet,  if  we  disallow  of  this?" 

,  Shakesp. :  Sing  John,  I. 

8.  To  come  close  after,  as  a  result ;  to  attend. 

"  Arts  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew." 

Popo  ;  Essay  on  critidanv,  6d4, 

9.  To  result,  as  an  inference. 

"  \t  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  iiL  % 

10.  To  be  the  next  thing  to  be  done  or  said. 

"This /oIZoics.'  make  for  Siciiia." 

Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  i. 

10)  To  follow  on: 

Cricket :  When  the  side  which  goes  in  second 
in  a  game  of  cricket  fail  to  make  within  a 
certain  number  of  the  nins  made  by  their 
opponents  in  the  first  innings,  they  have  to 
go  in  a  second  time  at  once ;  this  is  called 
foUounng  on.  The  word  is  also  used  substan- 
tively. 

"The  professional  made  four  fours  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  the  follow  on  was  eoon  saved.  — StaTidard, 
Sept.  3,  1862. 

(2)  To  follow  suit : 

Cards :  To  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit  as 
that  first  played ;  hence,  generally,  to  follow 
the  same  line  or  course  of  action  as  that  taken 
by  a  predecessor. 

1(1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
follow,  to  succeed,  and  to  ensue :  "  Follow  and 
succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things  ;  ensju 
of  things  only  :  follow  denotes  the  going  in 
order,  in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  the 
going  or  being  in  the  same  place  immediately 
after  another  ;  many  persons  may  follow  each 
other  at  the  same  time ;  but  only  one  imii- 
vidual  properly  succeeds  another.  To  follow 
in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as 
go  by  a  connexion  between  them ;  to  sncceed 
implies  simply  to  take  the  place  after  another; 
to  ensue  is  to  follow  by  a  necessary  connexion." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  follow 
and  to  purs^ie :  "  The  idea  of  going  after  any- 
thing in  order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common 
in  these  terms,  but  under  different  circum- 
stances :  one  follows  a  person  mostly  with  a 
friendly  intention  ;  one  piirsues  \\^.th  a  hostile 
intention.  In  ajiplication  to  things, /of/ow  is 
taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pursue  more  ia 
the  active  sense  :  a  man  follows  the  plan  of 


b6U,  h6^i  p6iit,  jd^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9I1I11,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
Hslaa,  -tian  =  shskii.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shiin;  tlon,  §ion  =  zhiin.    tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shiis,    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bet  d^L 
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follower— fondle 


another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  lie  follows 
bis  inclinations,  and  pursues  an  object." 

(3)  He  thuH  discriTninates  between  to  follow 
and  to  imitate:  "  Botli  these  terms  denote  the 
regulating  of  our  actions  by  something  tliat 
oners  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us  ;  but  we 
follow  thatwhicli  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  whicli  ia  external.  To 
follow  and  to  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to 
that  wliicli  is  good  or  bad :  the  former  to  all 
the  actions,  but  the  latter  only  to  the  be- 
haviour or  the  exteraai  manners."  {Crdbb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

foUow-board,  s. 

Found. :  A  board  beneath  the  pattern,  and 
on  which  it  lies  while  the  loam  ia  being 
rannncd. 

iSi-ldw-er, '  fol-ew-er, '  fol-ware,  *  fol  ■ 
wer,  s.     [En$.  folloic  ;  -cr.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  comes  or  goes  after  another  in 
the  same  direction. 

2.  One  who  pursues  after  another. 

3.  One  who  follows  another  as  his  leader  or 
guide. 

"Be  ye  /oUotoeri  of  God.  as  dear  children."— £'p*«- 
9ians  V.  I. 

4.  One  who  seeks  after  or  tries  to  attain 
anything. 


5.  One  who  follows  another  as  an  attendant 
or  dependant. 

"  No  TndUD  prince  has  to  hla  palace 
Hate  followert  than  a  thief  to  the  Wallowa  " 

Butler:  ffudibrat,  pt.  iL,  o.  1. 

6.  An  associate,  a  companion. 

"  HowaccompaDied,  can'st  thou  tell  that? 
With  Poina,  and  other  his  continual /flWower*." 
Shtikesp. :  2  Henry  IV..  iv.  \. 

7.  One  under  the  command  of  another. 

"  Little  gallant,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  /oUower.  hut 
now  you  are  a  leader."— 5AaA«p.  ,■  Merry  H'ipw.  iii.  2, 

8.  A  servant,  a  ret;iiner. 

"  What,  Sity  of  niy/oWow«r*  at  a  clap  ! " 

Shakesp- :  Lear,  i.  4 

9.  One  of  the  same  party  or  faction. 

10.  A  male  sweetheart,  a  beau.  (Colloquial.) 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Laiostot. :  A  sheet  of  parchment  added 
on  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture  or  other 
deed. 

2.  Mack. :  A  portion  of  a  machine,  usually 
sliding  in  guides,  and  moved  by  another  por- 
tion ;  as  the  reciprocating  punch-stock  in  a 
fly-press,  which  is  moved  by  the  screw  to 
which  it  is  swivelled.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
platen  of  many  presses. 

3.  Steam-engin.  :  The  cover  or  plug  of  a 
fituffiug-box,  which  rests  upon  and  compresses 
the  packing  ;  a  gland. 

4.  Scots  Ixiw :  One  who  pursues  or  sues  an- 
other at  law. 

"Gif  he  be  absent  &  contumace  at  the  secunde 
■nramondis,  he  sall)e  cjudannjuit  be  the  Juge  in  the 
expeusis  of  the/olowar,  &  in  xl  a.  for  the  kingia  ^-n- 
law."— AiW,  ytw.  //.  (1M9).  Aces  (ed.  1815).  p.  37. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fol- 
lower, adherent,  and  partisan :  "  A  follower  is 
one  who  follows  a  person  generally  ;  an  adhe- 
rent is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause  ;  &  partisan 
is  the  follower  of  a  party  :  the  follower  follows 
either  the  person,  interests,  or  the  principles 
of  any  one  ;  thus  the  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or 
the  friends  of  a  statesman,  or  the  friends  of 
any  man's  opinions,  may  be  styled  his  fol- 
lowers;  but  the  adherent  is  that  kind  of /o/- 
lower  who  espouses  the  interests  of  another  : 
a  follower  follows  near  or  at  a  distance ;  but 
the  adherent  is  always  near  at  hand  ;  the 
partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance."    (Crabb:  Eng.  &ynon.) 

folio  wer- wheel,  s. 

Mach. :  The  wheel,  in  geared  machinerj', 
■which  is  driven,  a-s  distinguished  from  the 
driver,  or  the  wheel  which  impels. 

f6l'-ldw-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Follow.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .-is  adj. :  Coming  after  or  next ;  succeed- 
ing ;  next  after,  next  described  ;  as,  The  story 
is  related  in  the  following  pages,  or  in  the 
following  manner. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  going  after 
or  succeeding. 

2.  A  body  or  party   of  adherents  or    fol- 


"  Desjjised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful /o/{y  than  the  same  iie^le<:t?" 


lowers ;  a  sect  or  party  under  one  leader  or 
guide. 

"A  man  with  a  great  name  In  the  country  and  a 
atroxig  foUouftng  in  Parllameuf— Jfocauiatf  ,■  I/UI. 
Eng,,  CO.  xxiiL 

•3.  The  vocation,  buaiueas,  or  profession 
which  one  follows. 

f6l  ly.  "  fol  i»  •  fol  le,  *  fol-y,   '  fol  ye» 

s.     LO.  Fr.  folic,  from  fol  =  a  fool ;  Vort.fofid  ; 
Ital.  follia.] 

1.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  want  of  under- 
standing ;  foolishness ;  imbecility. 

jyl 

th(    .     , 

Vowper :  Tirocinium,  718. 

2.  An  act  of  foolishness  or  thoughtlessness  ; 
weak,  thoughtless,  or  unbecoming  conduct. 

"  I  wu  young,  A  slnele  man. 
And  alt«r  youthful  foUiea  nn.* 

Word4WorCk  :  latt  of  the  Fiok. 

3.  An  act  of  criminal  weakness  ;  depravity  ; 
wickedness. 

"  Achau  wrought/o?ly  in  laneV—Jothua  vtL  13. 

4.  A  term  frequently  applied  to  a  building 
or  work  begun  ^by  its  projector  on  a  scale  too 
large  for  his  resources,  and  consequently 
abandoned  before  completed. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  folly 
andfoolery:  "  Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish, 
and  characterizes  the  thing ;  foolery  the  ab- 
stract of  fool,  and  characterizes  the  person  ; 
we  may  commit  an  act  of  folly  without  being 
chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly ;  but  none 
are  guilty  of  fooleries  who  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitvially  or  temporarily," 
(Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  foUy-fallen,  a.    Grown  foolish. 

•fol'-ly-ing,  s.  [As  if  a  pr.  par.  form  of  a 
v.i.  to  folly  =  to  play  the  fool.]  An  act  of 
folly,  a  piece  of  foolery  ;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool. 

"Let  me  abun 
Sach /oUt/ingt  before  thee." 

SeaU  :  Endymion.  i.  641.  MS. 

•  folt,  *  folte.    •  folett,   a.      [O.  Fr.  foUt.] 

Foolish,  stupid,  silly. 

"  FoUe.    Idem  quod  folet." — Projnj/t.  Part. 

•folt,  "folt-en,  *folt-yn,  v.i.  [Folt,  a.] 
To  act  as  a  fool ;  to  be  foolish. 

"  Foltyn,  or  doou  as  a  fooL    StullUo." — Prompt.  Parv. 

•  folt-ed.  *  folt-ld,  a.      [Eng.  folt,  a.  ;   -ed.] 

Foolish,  stupid. 

"  This  is  a./oUed  man."       Robert  detBrunne,  p.  164, 

•  folt-hed,  *  folt-heed,  s.  [Eng.  folt ;  -hed.  = 
hood.]    Foolishness,  stupidity,  folly. 

■'  In  fersnesse  ne  iii/oUheed."—DepoB.  of  Richard  IL. 
p.  8. 

•  folt-ish*  '  folt-isch.  •  folt-issh, "  folt- 
isshe,  "  folt-ysch,  a.  [Eng.  foU  ;  -ii.h.\ 
Foolish,  silly. 

"Wher  God  hath  not  maad  the  wysdom  of  thia 
world/oi/wcft.  ■—  Wydiffe  :  1  Cor.  L  SO, 


*  folt-rie,  •  folt-rye,  s. 

Follv,  foolishness. 


[Eng.  folt  ;  -n/.] 


"  FoUrye.  F<Uuitcu,  itoUditat,  follida.'' — Prfftnpt. 
Parv. 

*  fol- we,  v.t.  &  i.     [Follow.] 

*  fol-y,  a.  &  s.     [Folly,  s.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Foolish. 

"That  that  ia/oly  thing  of  God  of  wyser  than  men." 
—  Wyclife:  1  Cor.  1.  25. 

B«  As  subst. :  Folly. 

fo-xnal-hant',  *  fo-mal-liaiilt,  *fo-ma- 
hant,  s.  [.\rab.  Fom-al-hiit  =  mouth  of  the 
large  hsh.  from  fom,  fam  =  mouth,  and.  hut  = 
a  large  fish.] 

Astron.  :  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
called  also  a  Piscis  Australis. 

f  6-menf ,  v.t.  [Fr.  fomenter,  from  Lat.  fomento, 

from  fomentum,  a  contr.  of  fovimentum  =  a 

warm  application,  from  foveo  =  to  warm,  to 

cherish  ;  Sp.  &.  Port,  fomentar;  Ital.  fOTnentare.] 

I,  Literally : 

1.  To  bathe  with  fomentations  or  warm 
lotions  ;  to  apply  fomentations  to. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  nourish,  to 
foster. 

"  Every  kind  that  Uvea 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed." 

itaton:  P.  L.,  xi.  838. 

n.  Fig. :  To  encourage,  to  abet,  to  instigate, 
to  promote. 

"  Persecution  may  be  carried  on  by  the  people,  but 
It  \m.VB^B.\iA  fomented  by  kings  and  rulers." — Bishop 
Home  :  On  the  Psalms,  pt.  ii. 


f  o-men-ta'-tioil,  s.  [Fr.  fovtenUUion ;  Prov. 
foinentacio;  H\>.  fomentacion  ;  Port,  fomeatuc&o, 
all  from  L-dt.  fonunlatio  (^enii.  fomentationu).} 

[FOMBNT,] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  application  of  a  liquid,  «uch  asjvater, 
generally  wann,  to  a  portion  of  the  Ijody  to 
remove  external  or  internal  diseaae.  The  ap- 
plication is  usually  made  by  means  of  flannel 
steeped  in  the  liquid.  If  the  water  be  charged 
with  mucilaginous  jtrinciidcs,  such  as  mallows 
can  supjjly,  it  is  called  emollient;  if  with  r 
narcotic  one  like  poppy-heads,  it  ifl  said  to  be 
sedative  or  anodyne. 

2.  That  which  is  thus  applied. 

•*  FomentiUion  calleth  forth  the  humour  by  vapoon , 
but  yet.  in  regard  of  the  way  made  by  the  poultis. 
draweth  gently  the  bumoun.  out ;  for  It  Is  a  gentle 
fornentation.  and  hath  withal  a  mixture  of  some  itup^. 
faction,  "—fiaam  :  Jfatural  History. 
IL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Cherishing,  nourishing. 

2.  Encouragement,  abetting,  instigation. 

f 6 - ment- er,  ' f 6 - ment- or,  s.  [ Eng. 
fomejit;  -er.]  One  who  foments;  one  wlio 
encourages,  instigates,  or  abet.s  in  anything, 

"  The  foTT^entort  and  conductors  of  the  ijetty  war  of 
village  vexation.*— Buri«.-  French  Revoluti<m, 

fo'-me^  (pi.  fom'-i-tea),  s.     [Lat.  =  touch. 

wood,  tinder,] 

Med. :  Any  porou.H  substance  capable  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  contagion. 

•  fon.  *  fonne,  a.  &  s.  [Sw.  fS.ne  =  a  fool ; 
fhiig  =  foolish  ;  Icel./d7a,] 

A.  As  adj.:  Foolish,  silly. 

"  She  was/on  and  biter,""— Oerta  Romanorum,  p.  243. 

B.  -4s  mibst. :  A  fool,  an  idiot. 

"  Sicker  I  hold  him  fur  a  greater  fon. 
That  loves  the  thing  he  cannot  purchase.' 

Upenser :  Shepheards  Calender ;  April. 

•  fon,  V.i.    [Fon,  a.]    To  play  the  fooL 

fond,  *  fonned,  a.  [Properly  the  pa.  par.  of 
fonnen  =  to  be  foolish,  from  Sw.  f&ne.     [Fon.] 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  indiscreet,  injudicious, 
imprudent. 

"  Grant  I  may  never  prove  so /otu£ 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond,' 

Shaketp. :  Timon  of  Athens.  L  % 

2.  Foolishly  tender  or  loving ;  doting;  over- 
indulgent. 

"  Fond  parents  llslened  to  a  creeping  thing. 
And  fell. '  Byron :  Cain,  L  I. 

3.  Pleased  with  ;  relishing  highly  ;  delight- 
ing in.  (Now  followed  by  of;  formerly  on 
was  used.) 

*  i.  Affectionate,  loving, 

"  More/ofwi  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love." 
iiJtaJcesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iL  L 

*  5.  Slight,  trivial,  trifling;  not  worthy  of 
consideration. 

"Not with /ond shekels  of  the  tested  gold." 

Shakesp  :  Measure/or  Measure,  iL  2. 

U  For  the  difference  between  fond  and  iit^ 
dulgent,  see  Indulgent. 

fond  encheason,  s.  Foolish  occasion. 
(Spetiser:  F.  Q.,  II.  i.  30,) 

*fdnd  (1),  v.t.  k  i.     [Fond,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  treat  with  kindness ;  to- 
fondle  ;  to  caress, 

"  The  Tyrian  hugs,  and  fondt  thee  on  her  breast-" 
Dryden  :   f'irgiZ ;  ,£neid  i.  962. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  fond  or  doting  ;  to  dote. 

"  How  will  this  fadgeT    My  master  loves  her  dearly  ; 
And  I,  poor  monster, /ond  as  much  on  him  ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  teems  to  do.-it  on  me." 

Shakesp. :  TuelfCh  Night,  IL  L 

*  fond  (2),  *  fonde.  *  fondle,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
fandian.]     [Fand,  v.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  try,  to  prove. 

"He  hit  tholeth  to  fonde  the  hwether  thn  be* 
treowe." — Halt  MHdenhad.  p.  29. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  try. 

"  Vor  to  ale  hym  fast  he  gan  fonde.' 

Robert  of  Ctoucester.  p.  47J. 

'  fonde,  pret.  of  V.     [Find,  v.] 

*  fond'-er,   *  fond-oor,   *  fond-onre.  a. 

[O.  Fr.  fondouT,  fondeur;  Lat.  fundator]    A 
founder. 

"  Himself  did  it  wlrke.^he  was  thar/ondourt" 

Robert  de  urunne,  p.  84. 

fSn'-dle,  v.t.  ki.  [Frequent.  from/o?Mi  (qv.).] 
A,  Trans. :  To  treat  with  great  kindness  01 
indulgence;  to  caress. 

"  Too  ragged  to  \)e  fondled  on  her  lap." 

Tennyson :  Aylmer't  Field,  584 


C&te,  flit.  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p6t» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     «e,  ca  =  e :    ey  =  &    <iu  =  kw. 
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B,  Intraiis. :  To  caress,  to  cuddle. 

"lUei/cmdled  on  her  like  a  child,* 

Oay  :   Work/or  a  Cooper. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  fondle  and 
to  caress,  see  Caress. 

fSnd'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  fondl{e);  -er.J  Ouo  who 
fondles,  or  caresses. 

lSnd''ling,  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fondle,  v.] 
A.  ^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ihstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  treating  with  kindness  or  in- 
dulgence ;  caressing  ;  a  caress. 

•■  No  midulgbt  mask,  no  flattering. amorous /oJitCinj?." 
Mickle:  Sieiji:  o/  Marseilles,  ii    1. 

*2.  A  fool;  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  much 
indulged  in  early  youth,  are  generally  made 
no  less  foolish  by  the  injudicious  tenderness 
shown  them. 

"An  epicure  had  some  reason  to  allege,  rh  extor- 
tioner is  a  man  of  wisd-jin,  and  acteth  irud^ntly  in 
comparison  to  him;  but  the  fondling  \t\\e  piofiine 
swearer]  offemleth  heaven  and  abandoneth  ha^jpiuess, 
he  knowetb  not  why  or  fur  what."— Barrow;  aermoiu, 
Ber  15. 

*3.  One  unduly  under  the  influence  of  affec- 
tion, and  who  therefore  acts  foolishly. 

"  We  have  ra:\ny  e,Mc\\  fondlings  that  are  their  wives' 
pRck-horBes  and  slaves."— Burton;  Anatomy  of  MeUin- 
cholu,  pi-  iii-i  i  ^ 

*  4.  A  person  or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ; 
a  pet. 

••  Any  body  would  have  gneaaed  nilsa  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  a  cruel  stepdame,  ami  John  to  be  the 
/ondling  of  a  tender  mother."— j4 rfcu(Ano(  ;  John  Bull. 

fSnd -ly"»  adv.    [Eng.  fond;  -ly.] 

1.  Foolishly,  weakly ;  in  a  foolish  or  silly 
manner. 

"  Ay  me  I  Ifondlff  dream." 

Hilton:  LycUla*.  66. 

2.  With  fondness  or  affection;  lovingly; 
affectionately. 

"Hundreds  embraced  the  soldiers,  hung  fondly 
about  the  uecka  of  the  horses,  and  ran  wildly  about. 
Bhftking  hands  with  each  o\.'ii&T."—Macaulay :  Bint. 
Eng.,  cli.  xvi. 

^nd'-ness,  s.     [Eng. /oiirf;  -ness.'\ 

*  1.  Foolishness;  silliness;  folly;  want  of 
sense  or  judgment. 

"  It  were  fondness  to  fayne  that  the  soule  dyd  other- 
wyse  este  tnen  do  the  angels  in  heauen."— Jo/i/i  Fryth: 
A  Bake,  to.  60. 

*  2.  Foolish  tenderness. 

3.  Affection  ;  an  affectionate  nature  or  dis- 
position. 

"  An  overttowing/onrfrtess,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 
belong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature."— J/«caM/<ij/  .- 
E'lst.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

4.  A  strong  liking  or  partiality ;  attach- 
ment, inclination. 

"The  multitude,  which  felt  respect  and /wdHcw  for 
the  great  historical  names  of  the  \&n<X.''—Macaulay: 
Bist  Eng.,  ch.  L 

f)on'-du*  s.  [Ft.  fondu,  pa.  par.  of  fondre  =  to 
melt,  to  soften,  to  blend ;  Lat.  fundo  =  to 
pour  out,  to  cast.] 

1.  Maniif. :  A  style  of  calico-printing  or 
paper-hanging  in  which  the  colours  are  in 
bands  and  blend  into  each  other. 

2.  Cook. :  A  light  and  pleasant  preparation 
of  cheese. 

*  fone»  s.  pi,    [Foe.] 

*  fon-el,  s.    [Funnel.] 

*  fong,  v.t    [Fano,  v.] 

*  fonne,  a.  &  s.    [Fon.] 

*fonne,  *fon-nen,  v.i.  [Pon,  a. ;  Fond,  a.] 
To  be  foolish  ;  to  dote.  (Seldom  found  except 
In  the  pa.  par.) 

"When  age  approchith  on  .  .  .  then  thowe  nhalto 
begj'nne  to/ontie. 
And  dote  lu  love."     Chaucer  :  Court  of  Love,  458. 

*  fon-ned-nesse,  s,    [Fondness.] 

fSnt  (1),  s.    (Lat.  fons  (genit.  fontis) ;  A,S.  fant, 
font;    O.   Fris.  font,  funt ;  Dut.  vont,   vonte ; 
O.  Fr.  font,  funt ;  Foil.  &  Ital.  fonte ;  Icel. 
fimtr,  funtr ;  Ban.  font;  Sw.  funt] 
*  1.  A  fountain,  a  spring. 

"  From  her  native /onr,  as  proudly  she  doth  flow.' 
rn-aytoii     Poly-0lbio7i,  s.  10. 

2.  The  vessel  which  contains  the  water  for 
the  purposes  of  baptism.  The  font  is  the  only 
relic  of  our  ancient  architecture  which  in  its 
form  is  at  all  analogous  to  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  ".ases.  The  shape  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  given  to  it  is  a  subject  of 
some  interest.     Norman  fonts  are  generally 


square  or  circular  ;  the  lirst  frequently  placed 
on  five  legs ;  but  which  may  be  the  older 
form,  the  square  or  circle,  is  not  yet  known. 
The  circulaa-  form  continued  to  be  much  u.sed 
during  the  Early  English  period  ;  so,  occa- 
sionally, was  the  square.  Thraugli<mt  the 
continuance  of  the  Decorated  style,  the  oc- 
tagon was  genendly  employed,  sometimes  the 
hexagon.  During  the  Perpendicular  style, 
the  octagon  was  almost  always  used.  Until 
the  Reformation,  and  occasionally  after,  dip- 
ping was  oractised  in  this  country-    Pouring 


or  sprinkling  was  not  unusual  previous  to  the 
Reformation  ;  for  as  early  a.s  the  year  754, 
pouring,  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  declared 
by  Pope  Stephen  III.  to  be  lawful ;  and  in  the 
year  1311,  the  Council  of  Ravenna  declared 
dipping  or  sprinkling  indifferent :  yet  dipping 
appears  to  have  been  in  this  country  the  more 
usual  mode.  Fonts  were  required  to  be 
covered  and  locked :  originally  their  covers 
were  simple  flat  movable  lids,  but  they  were 
subsequently  very  highly  ornamented,  as- 
suming the  form  of  spires,  and  enriched  with 
various  decorations  in  carved  wood,  taking 
the  form  of  pinnacles,  buttresses,  &.c. 

"  Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font." 

Tennyson:  In  Mernoriatn.  xxlx.  10. 

*  font-name,  s.  A  baptismal  or  Chris- 
tian name. 

"  Boston  is  no  font-name."— PuUer  :  Worthies ;  Lin- 
coln, ii.  20. 

*font-stone,  *fan-stone,  *fon-stone, 
*  fount-ston,  *  funt-stone,  s.    A  font. 

"Thai  had  tane  Italy  hjijitem  at  tUefonstone." 

Bampole  ,    Pricke  of  Conscience,  8.309. 

*  font-vat,  *  funt-fat,  s.    A  font. 

"  Naked  he  falleth  in  the  fuiUfat."    Bestiary.  108. 

font,  (2),  fo^t,  s.     [Fr.  fonte,  ivcymfondre= 
to  cast,  from  Lat.  fundo  =  to  pour  out.} 

Printing:  An  assortment  of  tj'pe  of  one 
size,  of  a  given  weight,  containing  large  and 
small  capitals,  small  letters,  points,  accents, 
figures,  spaces,  quads,  &c.  The  weights  of 
fonts  vary  according  to  business  requirements. 

Fon-taine-bleau'  (eau  as  o),  s.  &  a.    [Ft.  ; 
see  def.] 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  commune  and  town  of 
France,  capital  of  Seine  et  Mame,  thirty-five 
miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Fontalnebleau  limestone,  s. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Calcite  containing  a 
large  amount  of  sand.  It  is  from  Fontalnebleau 
and  Nemours,  in  France.    (Dana.) 

•font'-al.  a.    [Eng.  font  (1) ;  -ai.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  font,  fount, 
origin,  or  source. 

"From  the  fontnl  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man 
draw  Intellectual  power.  '—Coleridge.    ( Webster.) 

2.  Spec. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  baptismal 
font,  or  in  any  way  relating  to  baptism. 

"This  day  among  the  Faithful  placed 
And  fed  with  fontnl  nianua. " 
Coleridge  :  On  the  Christening  of  a  Frientfa  ChSd. 

font'-a-nel,  font'-i-nel,  s,    [Fr.  fontamlU.] 
*  L  Ord.  lAing. :  A  little  fountain. 

"  Why  hath  Nature  given  to  women  two  exuberant 
fontineUt"~Bp.  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar.pt.  i.,diflc  1. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Anat, :  A  vacancy  in  the  infant  cranium 
between  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and 
also  between  the  parietal  and  occipital,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  sagittal  sature. 


2.  Mid. :    An   issue   for    the    discharge   of 
humours  from  the  body. 

"  Agreeabl?  hcreuuto  It  U  that  artificial  luuM  made 
In  Bny  part  of  the  body  are  bv  pbyiiclans  called 
f'jntineU,  or  little  fiiuntiliis,"— //(im/nond ;  Annola- 
tiona  on  St    Mark  V   2'i 

fontange  0  ^  n    fon  tanzh ),  s.     [Named 
after   MUt    (ift  i  \      i      In  I    ssi?)  de  Font' 


From  a  French  I'rint  of  tljc  Period 

ange,  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  introdacer 
of  the  fashion.]    For  def.  see  extract. 

"The  commode  called  by  the  French /onfanffe,  worn 
on  their  heads  by  ladies  at  the  beginning  of  the  el^ht- 
eenth  century  was  a  structure  of  wire,  which  bore  op 
the  hair  and  the  forepart  of  the  lace  cap  to  a  great 
height" —i>pectator.  No.  9B.  (Note  by  Prof.  H.  Morley.) 

Fon-te-vraud',  Fon-te-vranlt'  (and, 
ault,  as  6),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /on((5  Ehraldi, 
so  named  from  the  place  where  the  first 
monastery  of  the  sect  was  erected  on  the  con- 
fines of  Angers  and  Tours.] 

Ch.  Hist,  :  A  branch  of  the  Benedictine  order 
of  monks  which  was  instituted  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Robert  of  Abrissel,  who  brought 
monks  and  nuns  under  one  roof,  and  placed 
them  under  the  government  of  a  female,  be- 
cause Jesus  placed  John  in  subjection  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  saying  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son "  (John  xix.  2ti).  The  founder  of  the 
monastery  was  suspected  of  immorality,  a 
charge  which  his  followers  strenuously  denied. 
In  1106  the  order  received  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Pascal  II.  ;  in  1113  it  was  exempted  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  In  1177  some  monks 
connected  with  it  came  over  to  England  by 
invitation  of  Henry  IL  It  was  remodelled  in 
1507  by  the  Abbess  Renee  of  Bourbon. 

font-ic'-u-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  little  fountain, 
diinin.  of  fons  =  a  fountain.] 

Surg. :  A  small  ulcer  produced,  either  by 
aid  of  caustics  or  by  incisions,  the  discharge 
from  which  is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  fulfil 
certain  therapeutical  indications.     [Issue.] 

font-i-na'-le-i,  s.  [Lat.  foiUinal{i$)  (q.v.X 
and  masc.  pi.  suff.  -el] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Bryaceae  (True  Mosses); 
type  Fontinalis  (q.v.). 

f  6nt-in-a'-lis,  s.  [Lat.  =  of  or  from  an  open- 
ing or  fount;iin  ;  fons  (genit. /on/is)  =  a  spring 
or  fountain.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  mosses  ;  the  typical  one 
of  the  section  Fontinalei.  The  leaves  are 
compressed,  so  as  to  make  the  stem  look  tri- 
quetrous. Fontinalis  antipyretica  is  common 
in  running  streams.  Its  specific  name  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  it  does  not  easily 
ignite,  the  Laplanders  stuff  the  space  between 
their  chimneys  and  their  walls  with  it  as  a  pre- 
caution against  fire. 

food  (1),  *fode,  ""foode,  *ftide,  s.  [A.8, 
fdda:   cogn.  with  IceL  fcedhi,  fosdha;   Dat 

fade;  Sw.  fodd.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"And  wine  and/ood  were  bronghf 

Tennyson  :  Enid  t  Qeraint,  1,U& 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  which  nourishes,  sustains,  sup 
ports,  or  augments. 

"  Olve  lu  some  music  :  music,  moody  fooS 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love," 

Shakeap, :  Antony  t  Cleopatra,  IL  &. 

•  (2)  That  which  is  fed,  nourished,  or 
brought  up  ;  a  child. 

"  Wher  that  he  eat  or  stode 
She  blheld  opon  that  fi«ly  fode.' 

Amis  «  AmiUmii,  11L 


b6il,  hS^i  po^t.  J^Tb-1;  cat,  9011,  choms,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go,  ^em:  thin,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^lst.     pb  =fi 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloua,   -slous  =  shus.    -bio,  nlle.  &c  =  b^l*  d^ 
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U.  Technically: 

1.  Phys.  :  Any  substance  whi(;h,  taken  Into 
thebo<Jy.  is  capable  of  sustaining  or  nourish- 
ing, or  wliich  assists  in  sustaining  or  nourisli- 
ing  the  living  being.  Foods  may  be  cla8><vii 
under  three  heads,  gaseous,  liquid,  and  solid. 
the  first  two  consisting  of  the  air  we  breathe 
— the  oxygen  of  which  is  so  essifntfal  to  life— 
and  the  water  we  drink.  Milk,  tea,  cotlee, 
cocoa,  &c.,  are  popularly  called  lifiui'i  foods, 
but  each  of  these  is  siini»Iy  water  in  which 
various  solid  substances  are  dissolved,  or  lield 
in  suspension.  The  solid  foods  are  of  three 
kinds — viz.,  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and 
mineral.  Nitrogen  compounds,  ornesh-foriners, 
are  essentially  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  They  jiossess  the  only 
ingredients  capable  of  building  up  and  repair- 
ing the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body.  They 
also  furnish  a  limited  supply  of  heat,  espe- 
cially when  heat-giving  compounds  are  defi- 
cient in  the  body.  Nitrogenous  compounds 
are  found  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  under  the  forms  of  albumen,  fibrin, 
casein,  gelatine,  and  chondrjn.  Non-nitro- 
genous compounds,  or  heat-givers,  sometimes 
called  carbonaceous  comjioimds,  are  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  serve 
to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  so  pro- 
dace  energy  or  force.  The  chief  heat-givers 
are  starch,  so  abundant  in  the  cereal  grains, 
sugar,  and  fat.  None  of  these  substances  will 
of  itself  sustain  life.  The  mineral  foods  are 
the  salts  of  soda  and  potosli,  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  iron,  &c.  Common 
salt  is  the  only  mineral  substance  jturposely 
added  to  food,  tlie  other  mineral  substances 
being  found  in  nearly  all  jiarts  of  plants  and 
animals  used  as  food.  As  the  daily  waste  of 
the  body  must  be  met  by  a  daily  supply  of 
nourishment,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  supply  should  consist  of 
both  flesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  six  of 
the  latter.  Milk  is  a  model  food,  as  it  fur- 
nishes all  the  nourishment  required,  and  in 
due  proportion.  Scotch  oatmeal  may  also  be 
called  a  model  food,  as  it  contains  one  part  of 
flesh-formers  and  5^  ]iarts  of  heat-givers.  In 
fine  wheateu  flour  tlie  proportion  is  as  one  to 
eight,  a  part  of  the  flesh-forming  body  having 
been  removed  in  its  preparation.  The  adul- 
teration of  any  article  of  food  reduces  one  or 
both  of  its  essential  constituents,  lience  such 
practices  should  be  strongly  condemned,  and 
the  adulterator  severely  punished. 

2.  Zool. :  The  food  of  animals  is  not  directly 
derived  from  inorganic  nature,  but  mediately 
through  the  agency  of  phiuts. 

3.  Hot. :  Plants  can  feed  upon  and  assimilate 
inorganic  matter,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  animals.  A  few  plants,  however,  such 
as  fungi,  the  Suu-dew  (Drnsera),  and  Venus *s 
Fly-trap  require  animal  food.  The  ordinar>' 
food  of  jiiants  consists  of  carbon,  water,  and 
nitrogen. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  food, 
diet,  and  regimen:  "  All  these  tenns  refer  to 
our  living,  or  that  by  which  we  live  :  food  is 
here  the  general  term  ;  the  others  are  specific. 
Food  specifies  no  circumstance;  whatever  is 
taken  to  maintain  life  is  food;  diet  is  properly 
prescribed  or  regular /oorf.  Food  is  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  all  living  creatures ;  diet  is  em- 
ployed only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who 
make  choice  of  their  food.  Diet  and  regimen 
are  both  particular  modes  of  living;  but  tl/i 
former  respects  the  quality  of  food  ;  the  lattei 
the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  :  diet  is  con- 
fined to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regi- 
vien  often  respects  the  abstinence  from  food, 
bodily  exercise,  and  whatever  may  conduce  to 
health."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

food-vacuoles,  s.  pi 

Zool.:  Clear  sjtaces  in  the  Barcode  of  an 
Aiuoeba.      (Nicholson.) 

•  food,  *  foden,  vJ.     [Food,  s.]    To  feed, 

"  The  cherl  ...  to  the  bani  talked, 
Aad/oUed  it  with  flourea  and  with  faire  Ijyhest" 
WUliam  qT  Paieme.  67. 

•food  (2),  s.    [Feud.] 

•  fbdd'-fal.  a.     [Eng.  food;  -fulil).'} 

1.  Furnishing  food  ;  fruitfid. 

•*  Wlier'*  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  breftd  of  life,  the/omlfal  ej»r." 

Wordsworth :  Deteriptive  SJtetchet. 

2.  Fniitfiil,  fertile. 

"  The  democrntic  commonwealth  la  the"  foodful 
nurse  of  amWtlon."— Bur*c.-  Appeal  from  Jfew  to  Old 
Whiffi. 


*  food'-less.  a.  [Eng.  food ;  -?««.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  without  food  ;  not  furnishing  food  ; 
barren. 

"  The /ortd/'-w  wild* 
Pour  forth  their  brow u  itilinliltiuiU.' 

ThoTiuott :   WitOer,  256. 

fo6d'-StJi£^  8.  [Eng.  foody  and  stuff.]  Articles 
of  commerce  intended  for  food. 


*  food'-^,  •  food-le,  a.     [Eng.  food ;  -j/.] 

1,  Of  the  nature  of  or  fit  fur  food  ;  eatable  ; 
nourishing, 

"  Wliie  nhe  drew, 
And  Into  well-sewed  sack*  poured /oo<if«  ineale." 

Chapnuin:  Homer;  Odyuey  M, 

2.  Fruitful;  furnishing  food ;  fertile. 

"  And  all  obneru'd  for  presentation 
Through  all  their  foodie,  and  delicious  fen .' 

Chapman  :  Uomer ;  A  Hym'te  to  Berma. 

fool  (1)  •  fol,  *  ffole,  •  foole.  '  fule,  «.  &  s. 

[O.  Fr.  fol  (Fr.  fou),  from  Lat.  fullis  =  a  pair 
of  bellows,  a  windbag  ;  pi.  folles  =  puffed 
cheeks ;  hence  trandferred  to  a  bufl'oon  :  Ital. 
foUe.] 

*  A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  stupid ;  wanting  in  intel- 
lect or  sense, 

"  IIi9  moder  waa  Sibrlht  sister,  that  waa  a/ote  kyng." 
Kobert  do  Brunne,  p.  14, 

2.  Wicked,  depraved. 

"  Bitueue  a  king  and  a. fol  wommao  In  apousbreche 
ibore."  Pilate.  2.  ^ 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  Is  destitute  of  reason  or  under- 
Btanding  ;  an  idiot ;  a  natural. 

•■  Tls  time  to  le-ave  this  fooling  now 
Which  none  but/ooi*  call  wit." 

Brourtie :  iiongt ;  Palinode, 

2.  One  who  is  deficient  in  reasoning  power  ; 
one  who  acts  or  behaves  stupidly,  or  irration- 
ally, or  absurdly. 

"  Some  take  hiro  for  a  tool 
Which  knaves  do  work  with  ctUled  a/oo?,' 

Dutitfr :  BudUtrat,  pt,  L,  c.  t 

3.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  buffoon,  a 
jester  ;  a  retainer  kept  formerly  by  persons  of 
rank,  to  make  sport  for  his  master  and  his 
guests.  These  fools  were  dressed  in  motley, 
wore  a  pointed  cap  and  bells,  and  carried  a 
mock  sceptre  or  bauble  in  the  hand. 

"  Where's  my  knave,  my/ool/  Go  you,  and  call  my 
/o6l'h\iheT."—.-^akesp. :  Lear,  L  i. 

*  4.  A  depraved  person. 

"  He  was  a/ofe  of  lif.  and  ^-sed  llchorie-* 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  210, 

n.  Scrip.  ;  In  some  passages  fool  is  used  in 
its  ordinary  English  sense — viz.,  B.  I.  2  (Prov. 
xii.  16,  xvii.  2S,  xx.  3,  xxix.  11 ;  Eccl.  v.  3 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  36).  In  many  otliers  a  fool  is  synony- 
mous with  a  wicked  man  (2  Sam.  xiii.  13 ; 
Ps.  cvii.  17;  Prov.  xxxiii.  19,  xxvi.  10;  Malt. 
V.  22).  According  to  Scripture  teaching,  it  is 
not  deficiency  of  intellect  which  makes  a  man 
a  fool,  but  misuse  of  that  which  is  possessed, 
and  as  responsibility  is  proportionate  to  the 
talents  received,  the  higher  the  intellect  of  the 
man  who  misuses  his  endowments,  the  more 
he  deserves  the  name  of  fool. 

t  (1)  To  play  tU  fool : 

(a)  To  act  like  a  fool  or  one  destitute  of 
reason. 

"  If  apostolic  gravity  be  free 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  ?" 

Cowpsr:  Progren  of  Error.  \V!. 

(b)  To  act  the  jiart  of  a  jester  or  buffoon. 

"  I  returuiug  where  I  left  his  annour.  found  another 
instead  thereof,  and  armed  myself  therein  to  play  the 
fool." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

*  (2)  To  put  the  fool  on  or  upon  a  person :  To 
treat  or  account  as  a  fool ;  to  charge  with 
folly. 

"  To  be  thought  knowing,  you  inuat  first  idm;  tJiefifol 
upon  all  mankind."— /fri/Je/i  .■  JuvetviL    (Pref.) 

(3)  To  make  a  fool  of:  To  cause  to  appear 
ridiculous  ;  to  deceive,  to  disappoint. 

"  To  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then  to  break 
prmiiise  with  him,  ajidma^afoolofhim."~-Shake»p.: 
Twelfth  Night,  iL  3. 

(4)  Feast  of  fools  : 

Eccles.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  feast  which  was 
formerly  held  in  some  churches  and  monas- 
teries in  France  on  New  Year's  Day.  Much 
licence  of  folly  and  even  of  indecency  was 
tolerated,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival. 
It  flourished  from  about  the  year  1198.  In 
1435  the  CoTmcil  of  Basle  censured  it,  and  the 
Parliament  of  Dijon  in  1532  suppressed  it  in 
that  part  of  France.  It  reached  England  in 
1240,  and  was  abolished  about  a.d.  1400.  It 
was  probably  a  Christianised  relic  of  the 
Roman  Saturnalia. 


(5)  Order  of  FooU : 

Hist. :  A  benevolent  aftsociatlon  founded  by 
Adol])hu9,  Count  of  Cleves,  in  1381.  It  con- 
tinued till  the  sixteenth  century. 

IT  Cral>b  thus  discriminates  between  foolf 
idiot,  ami  bu[foun:  '*The  fool  is  either  natu* 
rally  or  artillcially  a /ooi;  the  idiot  is  a  natural 
fool;  the  bujfotm  isi  ail  artiiicial  fool:  whoever 
violates  common  sense  in  his  actions  is  a.  fool; 
whoever  is  unable  to  act  according  to  common 
sense  is  an  idiot;  whoever  intentionally  vio- 
lates common  sense  is  a  baj/oon."  (Orabb: 
Eng,  Synon.) 

*"  fool-begged,  a.  Foolishly  or  abaurdlj 
begged ;  idiotic,  absurd. 

"  If  thou  live  to  see  like  right  berelt 
'thit  fool-begged  patience  in  thee  will  be  left.* 
HhuAesp.  :  Comedy  qf  Errort,  iL  L 

*  fool -bold,  a.  Foolishly  bold;  rash: 
foolhardy. 

"Soiue  in  cutnen  hare  he«n  fool- bold '-^Leland. 

*  fool-bom,  *  fool-borne,  a.    Produced 

by  a  fool ;  tolerated  by  none  but  fools. 

"  Reply  not  to  me  with  &fiol-born  jest ; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was." 

SluiAefp.  :  2  Benry  ir.,  t.  IL 

fool-fish,  9. 

Ickthy. :  An  American  name  for  a  fish  of  the 
genusMonacanthus,  oneof  theBalistida,  fl"om 
its  wriggling  along  with  its  body  sunk  and  its 
open  mouth  just  on  tiie  surface  of  the  water. 
(OgilvU,  &c.) 

fool-ft-equented,  a.      Frequented    or 

attended  by  lools. 

"  To  purchase  at  tho  fool  frequented  fair 
Of  viujity."  Cowper:  Table  Talk,  7M- 

"  fool-happy,  a.     Fortunate  ;  lucky  by 

cliance  ;  undesigned. 

"  The  mariner,  yet  half  amnzed,  etares 
At  iitrrils  iiast.  and  yet  in  dou)>t  he  dare* 
To  joy  at  h.i&fool'happy  oversight." 

Spenser:  F.  <l.  I.  tL  L 

*  fool-hasto,  9.  Foolish,  inconsiderate 
haste  ;  rasluiess. 

"How  I/ooi-AorteahotUdeechewe"   Qovaer :  O.A.,^\. 

*  fool-hasty,  *  fool-hastife,  a.     Foni- 

ishly  liasty,  la^iii,  or  i)reciiMtat«. 
"  Afl  they  that  -viaTis  fool-hnstife.'     Oower:  C.  A.,  111. 

*  fool-large,  a.    [Foollarqe.] 

*  fool-largesse,  &  Foolish  lavishness ; 
wastefulness. 

"But  for  as  moche  ma  torn  folk  ben  unmeasnrable. 
men  oughteu  for  to  uvoid  aiid  eachae  foot-largeue,  tha 
which  men  tiei-eii  wast^.  certes,  he  that  is  uwllarge^ 
be  yeveth  not  his  cat«i,  but  ha  teaetb  hia  cateL^ 
Chaucer:  Partem  t  Tale. 

fool's-clccly,  s. 

Sot. :  .,'Ethusa  Cyjiapium. 

fool's-errand,  s.  An  absurd  or  fhiitless 
errand  or  search  ;  an  errand  in  search  of  that 
which  cannot  be  found  or  does  not  exist. 

fool's-paradise,  s.  A  state  of  unreal 
or  deceptive  good  fortune  or  joy. 

"  Lewde  hoi)e  la  foolet  paradise.' — Aahmole:  Theor 
trum  Cttejnicum  ilQSi). 

fool's-parsley,  s. 

Bot. :  The  umbelliferous  genus  .^thnsa. 
^thusa  Cynapiiim  is  the  common  Fool'*- 
parsley.  It  has  umbels  terminal  on  long 
stalks,  the  partial  ones  small,  distant,  with 
partial  involucres  of  three  long  pendant  leavea 
all  on  one  side. 

fool's-stones,  5.  pi. 

Bot. :  (1)  Orchis  Ttuiscula,  (2)  0.  MorifK 

fool's-watercress,  s. 

Bot. :  Helosciadiiun  nodiflorum. 

fool  (2),  s.     [Fr.  fonler  =  to  press,  to  crash.] 
A  disli    made  of  gooseberries    scalded   and 
crushed  with  cream. 
*•  Fall  to  your  cheese-cakes,  curdes,  and  clowted  creamer 
Youxfooles.  your  flawnea." 

B-rti  Jonson:  Sad  ShepherA.  t  T. 

fool,  V.i.  &  t.     [FoOL,  5.] 

*  A.  Intrans. :  To  act  or  play  the  fool ;  to 
trifle,  to  play,  to  idle. 

"  Old  men  fool  and  children  calculate." 

Shakesp. :  Juiius  Ceetar,  L  S. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  a  fool  of ;  to  treat  as  a  fool ;  to 
disapjwint,  to  deceive ;  to  mock. 

"To fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  Ilea" 

Tennyton  :  In  JUemoriam,  cxxviL  M. 


f&te,  fat,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  mute,  cur,  r^le,  fuU;  try,  S^ao,    »!  ce  -  e,    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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•  2.  To  infatuate  ;  to  make  foolish. 

"  II  it  ho  you  that  ntlr  tliL'se  ditughtera'  heKTts 
Agaliiat  their  ((itlier./oiil  me  imt  bo  much 
To  betvr  It  tfunely."  iHiakeap.:  Lear,  il.  4. 

8,  To  uhiiat,  to  defraud. 

"Ah  1  Jet  me  not  \)g /ool^'.d,  aweet  aalnts." 

Tcnnyivn  :  St.  Himeon  Stylitc$.  209. 

%  To  fool  away : 

(1)  To  waste  on  objecta  of  little  or  no  value  ; 
to  flitter  away. 

"  It  must  be  an  Inilustrtoua  youth  that  proviilcs 
against  age;  and  ha  that  /oofs  autay  the  oue,  luuut 
eltlier  beg  or  stai've  in  tho  other."— L' Eatrange, 

*('2)  To  cause  or  iuduce  to  act  foolishly; 
to  It-aJ  astray. 

tool'-er-J?,  s.     [Eng,  fool;  -cry.^ 

1.  The  actions,  manners,  or  characteristics 
of  a  fool;  habitual  folly;  the  act  of  playing 
the  fool ;  folly. 

•*  They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
Aua  make  them  meirie  with  tlieir/ootor/es." 

Spenser :  Ttar$  qf  the  Muset. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  ;  an  absurdity. 

*'  All  suc-h  fooferirs  i\Te  quite  jnconsiatent  with  that 
manly  aiiiiplicity  of  maunen,  wlilclilSBO  bonouniMe 
to  tiie  ntiuual  character,"— 5ea«i«;  Moral  Scit:nce, 
pi.  1..  eh   il.,  S  6- 

3.  An  object  of  folly  or  weakness ;  au  ab- 
smdity. 

•'  That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus  beHoved  In  finy 
of  tliese /ooieric^,  it  cannot  be  auapected."— ^alci;;/! ; 

%  For  the  difference  between  foolery  and 
Jolly,  see  Folly. 

*  fOOl'-har-dl-hood,  s.  fEng.  foolTuxrdy; 
-hood]     Foolhardiness. 

fo6l'-har-di-ly,  *ltoolo-har-di-ly,  *fool- 

har-di-li,  aiiv.  [En^r  foolhardy;  -ly.]  In 
a  foolhardy  manner,  with  foolhardiness. 

"  Wlio  .  .  .  used  fooh-hardih/  to  aallle  lorth  and 
ficht  moat  cour.'u;eoU8ly. '■—/*.  UolUnid, :  Ammianut 
Jjurcellinus,  p.  137. 

fodl'~har-di-ness,  *  fool-har~di-nesse, 
*  fole-har-dy-nesse,  s,  (Eng.  foolhardy ; 
•7iess.]  Ihe  quality  of  being  foolhardy  ; 
foolish  or  mad  rashness ;  courage  or  daring 
without  sense  or  judgment ;  rocklessness. 

"The  elder,  through  practice  of  hia  weapons  and 
cunning  alight,  soone  ouercanie  the  foolhardinr^fe  and 
Inconsiderate  fierceness  oi  the  younger." — P.  Holland: 
Litntis,  p.  681. 

*  fodl'-har-dize,  *  fool-har-dise,  s,  [En  g. 

fool,  and  Fr.  hardiesse  =  daring.]  Foolliardi- 
cess,  recklessness. 

"Alore  huge  in  strength  than  wUe  in  works  he  waa, 
Aud  reason  with  Juolhanl Ise  over-ran." 

Sprnser :  F.  q..  II.  U.  IT. 

fool'-bar-dj^.  *  fol-har-dy,  *  fol-her-di, 

*fole-liar-di,  o.  [Eng. /oo^,  and  hardy.] 
Daring  without  sense  or  judgment;  madly 
rash  or  ree-kless. 

»or. .      „    _. 

Shakeip.  :  llichard 

%  Crabb  tlius  discriminates  between  fool- 
hardy, udventuTO^is,  and  rash:  *'7he  foolhardy 
expresses  more  than  tlie  adventurous ;  and  the 
adventurous  than  the  rash.  The  foolliardy 
man  ventures  in  deliaiice  of  consequences  :  the 
cuiventurmis  man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the 
arduous  and  the  bold  ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  thnuglit :  courage  and  boldness 
become  foolhardihood  when  they  lead  a  person 
to  run  a  fruitless  risk  ;  an  adventurous  sjiirit 
sometimes  leads  a  man  into  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties ;  but  it  is  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  inucli  design, 
but  there  is  more  violence  and  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  iu  foolhardihood  :  the  former  is 
the  consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which 
■will  admit  of  correction  by  the  influence  of 
the  judgment;  but  the  latter  comprehends 
the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and  the  judg- 
ment."   ^Crabh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

•ffo6r-i-fy,   v.t.     (Eng.  /oo^;  i  connective  ; 

fluff,  -fy.  ]    To  make  a  fool  of,  to  fool. 

"They  being  throughly  taught  how  with  excessive 
fiatterie  to  bear  him  up.  fooliUcd  and  gulled  the  mau." 
— P.  UoUiind:  Ammianu.8  JIarcellinii*,  pi  43. 

fool'-ing,  jir.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [FooL,  u] 

A*&-  "B*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  playing  the  fooL 

"  Ah  1  there's  uo  fooling  with  the  DbtIL" 

Cowley:  The  DitsembUr. 

SL  The  act  of  making  a  fool  of  &  person. 

ro6l'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  fool ;  •ish.'\ 

1.  Void  of  sense  or  understanding ;  exhibit- 


ing fully;  weak  in  intellect;  acting  without 
sense  or  judgment. 

"I  am  a  rery/ooI£ih  fond  old  man." 

Shnkerp.  :  Lear,  iv.  t. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  arising  from  folly  or 
want  of  sense;  stupid,  silly,  ridiculous,  trifling, 
absurd. 

"  It  iaafoolM  thhiu  to  luake  a  long  prologue, and  to 
be  short  in  the  story  itself. "—i^  Maccabees,  il.  32. 

3.  Ridiculous,  contemptible. 

"  A/oolUh  figure  he  uiuet  make.' 

Prior  :  Alma,  1,  16. 

5r  For  the  diflercnce  between  foolish  and 
irrational,  see  Irrational  ;  for  ttiat  between 
foolish  and  simple,  see  Simple. 

fool'-ish-l]^,  adv.    [Eng.  foolish  :  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foolish  manner  ;  without  under- 
standing ;  stupidly. 

"  It  ia/oolMly  iui.iglned  in  France,  that  to  deprive 
one  great  maji  of  liia  disl.es  of  silver  and  gold,  nnd 
auotner  of  his  money.  wiU  be  vt  advantage  to  the 
poor.'— f 01. ■  Speech,  March  28,  1794. 

2.  Wickedly,  sinfully. 

"  I  havedone  very /oo^isWy. "—2  Samuel,  xxlv.  10. 

fool'-ish-ness,  5.     [Eng.  foolish ;  -n^ss] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foolish,  or 
deficient  iu  sense  or  understanding  ;  stupidity. 

"  0  foolishness  of  men  1  that  lend  their  eara 
To  those  budge  doctors."     Milton  :  Vovius.  706. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  or  act ;  an  absurdity. 

"But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him."— 
1  Cor.  iL  H. 

*  fool'-large,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  Jbol ;  -large.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolishly  lavish  or  wasteful ; 
spendthrift. 

"  He  that  iafooUurffe  he  yeveth  not  his  cat«l,  but  he 
lesetb  his  cn.tel"— Chaucer :  Pareones  Tale. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  prodigal. 

* fodl-6c'-ra-c^,  s.  [Eng.  fool;  0 connective, 
and  Gr.  Kpareto  (fcra(co)  =  to  rule.]  The  rule 
or  government  of  fools. 

"  Thefoolocnic!/  under  which  It  has  solong  laboured." 

—Sidney  Smith  :  Letters,  183i 

fool^'-cap,  £.  &  a.     [Eng.  fool,  and  cap.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  pointed  cap  with  bells, 
worn  by  professional  fools  or  jesters. 

"With  diadem  hight/oo^cap,  lol  attend, 
A  little  fieud  that  scod'a  inces.-<intly." 

Byron :  Child*:  Uarold,  L  24. 

2.  Paper :  A  size  of  folded  writing-paper, 
named  from  its  original  water-mark  of  a  "fools- 
cap and  bells,  "now  superseded  in  England  by 
a  ligure  of  Britannia,  In  England,  foolscap 
has  four  degrees  of  size  and  weight : — 

Inches.  Iba. 

Sheet  and  a  half,  25i  x  \Z\  22 

Sheet  and  third,  22    x  13J  20 

Extra  thick.  16^  x  ISJ  18 

Ordinary,  16t  x  13J  16 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  sheets  of  the 
«ize  of  foolscap. 

"One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
in  foolscap  uuiforms  turned  up  with  inlt." 

Byron :  Beppo,  Ixxt, 

fool'-Stonef .  s.     [Eng.  fool,  and  sto/ies.] 
Boi,:  (1)  Orchis  mascula;  (2)  0.  Toorio, 

*  fo6l'-tr3.p,  s.    [Eng.  fool,  and  trap.]    A  snare 

in  which  t«>  catch  fools. 

"  Bets  at  the  flret,  were /ooWrapa.  where  the  wise 
Like  Bpiders  lay  in  ambush  for  the  flies," 

Drydeju    {John»on.) 

*  foor,  5.    [Fdrrow.] 

*  foord,  8.    [Ford.] 

foos,  foose,  fows,  fews,  fonets,  a.    [Wei. 

fyw-lys  =  the  houseleek.    (Ridianls.y] 

Bot. :  Tlie  houseleek,  Sempervivum  tectorum. 
(Scotch,  &c.) 

foost,  foost-in,  5.  to.  Fr.  fiist.]  A  nausea,  a 
feeling  of  sickness. 

"  I  fand  a  kind  o'  foost.  foost,  foostin  about  my 
brisk  it.  "—BrowKJc  of  Bodsbeck,  il.  20. 

foot,  5.  [A.S.  f6t  (pi  fet);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
voet;  Iceh  fotr;  Dan.  fod ;  Bw.  fot;  Goth. 
folTis  ;  Ger.  fuss  ;  O.  Fris.  fot ;  O.  H.  Ger.  mioz  ; 
Lat  pes  (genit.  pedis);  Gr.  n-ovs  Cpows),  genit. 
jToSo?  {podos) ;  Sans,  pad,  pad.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally : 

(l)Tlie  extremity  of  the  leg  helowthe  ankle; 
the  part  of  the  leg  which  treads  on  the  ground 
In  standing  or  walking,  and  on  which  the 
body  is  supported. 

"And  sche  stode  bihynde  hlse  feet:  and  bigan  to 
moiste  hisfsfeel  with  teeris."—  Wyclf^e :  Luke  ch.  viL 


(2)  Anythint;  which  serves  to  support  any 
body  :  as,  the  foot  of  a  t;ible. 


(3)  That  part  of  an  article  of  dresa  which 
receives  the  foot ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 
2.  Figuratively: 
(1)  The  lower  part  or  base  of  anything. 


(2)  The  bottom,  end,  or  last  of  a  series  or 
row. 

"  A  trifling  nam  of  misery 
New  added  to  the  foot  tit  thy  aocoant," 

DrytU-n  :  Cleonumei,  Iv,  1. 

(3)  The  extremity  or  end  ;  as,  the  foot  of  a 
bed. 

(4)  The  act  of  walking. 

■'  Anti"chuH  departed,  weening  In  hts  pride  to  make 
tlie  laud  navigalSle,  and  the  seu  passable  by  foot." — 2 
JUaccabees  v.  2L 

*  (5)  Step,  tread. 

"This  man's  son  would,  every /oof  and  anon,  be 
taking  some  of  his  companions  into  the  orchard,'— 
L'  Estrange. 

*  (6)  A  state  or  posture  of  action. 

"The  number  and  variety  of  the  ends  on  foot,  with 
tho  secret  nature  of  most  things  to  which  they  relate." 
~Orcw. 

'*  (7)  State,  condition,  position,  footing. 

"In  Bi>ecifying  the  word  Ireland,  it  would  seem  to 
Insinuate  that  we  are  nut  apon  the  eamefoot  with  our 
fellow -dubjecta  in  England.  Swift :  Drapier'a  Letters^ 

*  (8)  A  scheme,  plan,  or  settlement ;  basis,, 
fundamental  ]triuciples. 

"tJpou  thi8/oo(  It  will  be  ImjKissible  for  any  church-, 
ever  to  secure  the  profession  of  any  mysterious  doe- 
trine." —  Watertund  :   H'orkg,  il,  30L 

(9)  A  State  of  incipient  being  ;  a  start.. 
[To  set  on  foot.] 

*(10)  Par,  level. 

"  Were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing  upon  interertv 
men's  ni^cessitieH  would  draw  upon  thtmaniostHuddeu 
Dndouig,  iu  that  they  would  be  forced  to  sell  their 
means,  he  It  landa  or  goods,  far  untlei  foot."— -Bacon z 
Essays ;  Of  Usury. 

(11)  A  very  short  distance. 

"He  will  not  budge  a  foot,"~Shakeap.  :  l  Benry  /r_. 
U.  4. 

•(12)  Atrip. 

"  Harry,  giving  him  a  slight  foot,  laid  him  on  the 
broad  of  hia  back,"— J?.  Brooke  :  Foul  of  <iu<ilUy,  il  168. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Huvian  Anat. :  The  foot  consists  of  many 
bones, — viz.,  seven  bones  of  the  tarsus  (q.v.), 
five  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  phalanges  of  tha 
toes.  Essentially  they  are  homologous  with 
those  of  the  hand. 

2.  Conipar,  Ajmt. :  In  such  animals  as  in- 
sects and  spiders  the  feet  are  the  homologues 
of  the  corresponding  part  in  man.  In  other 
cases  the  word  is  used  vaguely.  Thus,  tb© 
foot  of  the  Rotifera  is  a  caudal  process  or 
tail ;  in  the  Gasteropodous  molluscs  it  is  a 
ventral  disc,  &c. 

3.  Entom. :  The  legs  of  insects  are  often 
called  feet,  even  by  acientitic  naturalists.  The 
term  is  borrowed  from  pojiular  usage. 

4.  Distill.  (PL):  Sedimentary  matter;  the 
remainder  or  refuse  of  decjmtation  or  distilla- 
tion. 

5.  Mach.  :  A  flange  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
leg  to  give  a  wider  basis  of  support. 

6.  Meas.  :  A  measure  containing  twelve 
inches,  and  so  called  from  its  being  taken 
roughly  as  the  length  of  a  man's  foot. 

7.  Mil.:  Foot-soldiers  ;  soldiers  who  march 
and  fight  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from  cavalry 
or  horse. 

"Both  horse  and /oot  for  amoment  began  to  ahrink." 
—Scott .-  Old  Mortaliiij,  ch.  ivi. 

8.  Mtisic:  The  lower  end  of  an  organ-pipe, 
which  conducts  tho  wind  to  the  reed  or  lip, 
which  gives  the  vibration  to  the  air  and  causes 
the  sound. 

9.  Naut. :  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail. 

10.  Pros. :  A  certain  number  of  syllables  con- 
stituting a  distinct  part  of  a  verse  ;  as,  a 
dactyl,  an  iambus,  a  spondee,  &c. 

"Some  o'  them  had  in  them  more  feeC  th&n  tbtt 
verees  would  beas."'-Shakesp. :  As  i'ou  Like  7(,  iii.  2. 

11.  Law:  [Foot  of  a  Fine]. 
^  1.  Foot  ofaflne  : 

Law :  The  conclusion  of  a  fine ;  the  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

2.  Square  foot :  A  square  whose  side  is 
one  foot,  and  which  therefore  contains  144 
square  inches. 

3.  Cubic  foot :  A  cube  whose  side  is  one  foot, 
and  which  therefore  contains  1,728  cubic 
inches. 


boil.  hS^;  po^t.  j<^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sln«  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tlan  =  aban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.   -clous*  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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foot— footbridge 


4.  On  foot: 

(1)  By  walking  :  as.  He  did  the  journey  on 
foot. 

(2)  lu  a  state  of  action  ;  active. 

••  While  other  Je«ta  are  soiQethlng  rank  on/oot. 
Her  fitttier  huth  cuui tiiaiidt^d  her  tu  alip 
Awiiy  with  blender  to  marry." 

Sbakiisp.  ;  Merry  Wioei  {^  Wiixdxar.  Iv.  5. 

5.  To  set  on  foot :  To  set  in  action  ;  to  start ; 
to  put  in  motion  ;  to  originate. 

*  6.  To  keep  the  foot  : 

Script.  :  To  conduct  oneself  properly  ami 
becomingly. 

"  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God. " 
—EccleiiiuCea  v,  1. 

7.  To  put  one's  foot  into  anitthing :  To  make 
a  mess  (jf  a  business  ;  to  spoil  miitters  ;  to  grt 
oneself  into  a  scrape. 

8.  To  put  one's  best  foot  or  leg  forenwst:  To 
go  as  fast  as  possible ;  to  move  with  all  pos- 
sible s])eed  ;  to  exert  oneself  to  the  utmost. 

*  9.  To  cover  the  feet : 

Script.  :  To  ease  oneself.   (1  Samuel  xxiv.  3.) 

*  10.  To  keep  foot-side :  To  keep  pace  with, 
to  proceed  j^ri  passu. 

"And  la  it  not  somewhat  promising  this  day,  that 
the  Lord  Is  helping  some  to  keep  fool-side  with  tlie 
bretlireu  at  houiel ' —Societj/  Contendingi,  p.  M. 

foot-and-mouth  disease,  s. 

Vet.  Sur.  :  A  very  contagious  eczematous 
disease  which  affects  the  feet  and  tlie  mouths 
of  cattle.  It  is  accompanied  by  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  with  loss  of  appetite.  After  a  time 
an  eruption  breaks  out  on  the  parts  affected. 
Lameness  often  results  from  the  affection.  It 
is  known  also  as  mnrram,  and  anects  nut  only 
cattle,  but  sheep,  swiiic.  and  poultry;  rarely 
horses  or  men.  It  appears  from  time  to 
time,  but  is  less  injurious  than  formerly, 
better  methods  of  treatment  having  been 
adopted. 

foot-barracks,  s. 

Mil.  :  Barracks  for  infantry. 

foot-bath,  s.  A  bath  or  vessel  in  which 
to  wash  the  feet ;  the  act  of  washing  the  feet. 

foot-bearlng,  s. 

Mack. :  The  same  as  Footstep,  II.  1. 

foot-bellows,  s.  A  form  of  bellows  with 
a  collapsible  bag,  or  an  ordinary  bellows  ar- 
ranged to  be  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-board,  s. 

1.  A  treaille. 

2.  A  board  at  the  foot  of  a  bed. 

3.  A  board  for  the  feet  on  the  driving-box 
of  a  coach. 

4.  Tlie  platform  on  which  the  driver  and 
stoker  of  a  locomotive  stand  ;  a  foot-jilate. 

5.  The  board  running  along  the  outside  of  a 
railway  carriage,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  platforms,  and  acting  as  a  step  to  the 
carriage. 

6.  The  block  underneath  a  printing-press, 
on  which  the  pressman  places  his  foot  when 
pulling  back  the  bar. 

*  foot-company,  s. 

Mil. :  A  comi>any  of  foot-soldiers. 

foot-gear,  s.  Coverings  for  the  feet ; 
boots,  shoes,  &c. 

*  foot-glove,  s.     A  kind  of  stocking. 

foot-grain,  s.  In  measuring  work  a  foot- 
grain  is  =:  1'937  X  103  ergs,  nearly.  [Foot- 
pound.] 

foot-hammer,  s. 

Mech.  :  A  hammer  worked  by  a  treadle. 

foot-hedge,  s.  A  slight,  dry  hedge  of 
thorns  to  i)rotect  a  newly-planted  hedge. 

*  foot-hill,  s.  A  hill  lying  at  the  base  of 
s  range  of  mountains. 

foot-hook,  s.    [ForrocK.] 

foot-iron,  s. 

1.  A  fetter  for  the  feet ;  a  shackle. 

2.  A  carriage  step. 

foot-jaws,  s.  pi, 

Zoology : 

1.  Tliose  limbs  of  the  Crustacea  which  are 
modified  so  as  to  become  also  organs  of  masti- 


cation.    They  are  sometimes  called  maxilll- 
])edea.    They  are  well  seen  in  tlie  lobster. 
2.  The  rorrespouding  organs  in  Centipedes. 

"  foot-key,  s. 

Music:  An  organ  i)edal. 

foot-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  driven  by  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  connected  to  tlie  crank  on  au 
iixle  beneath  the  bench.  A  driving-wheel  on 
thfi  axle  is  connected  by  a  band  to  a  cone- 
wheel  on  the  mandrel  of  the  heaj-stock. 

foot-level,  s.  A  form  of  level  used  by 
gunners  in  giving  any  proposed  angle  of  ele- 
vation to  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

foot-muff,  s.  A  covering,  lined  with  fur, 
to  ki-ep  thc!  f"L-i.'t  warm  in  winter. 

foot-note,  8. 

Pri7it. :  A  note  of  reference  at  the  bottom 
of  a  page. 

*  foot-page,  s.     An  errand  boy,  a  jage. 

foot-passenger,  s.  One  who  passes  or 
travels  on  loot. 

foot-pavement,  s.  A  paved  path  or 
way  for  fuot-passengers  ;  a  footway. 

foot-peat,  fit-peat,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  Aa  the  digger  stands  ut>on  the  surface  and  presses 
fu  the  peat-spiule  witb  his  foot,  such  peat  Ia  desiifiied 
foot-peat."— Ayr.  Sum.  Peeb.  p.  2U8, 

foot-plate,  s.  The  platform  for  the 
driver  and  liremau  of  a  locomotive. 

foot-pound,  s. 

Meek. :  The  unit  of  energy,  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois, raised  one  foot  high.  In  measuring 
work,  one  foot-pound  is  •13825  x  10*  x  f^ergs. 
If  g  be  taken  at  981,  this  will  be  equal  to 
1-336  X  107  ergs.  {Everett:  The  C.G.S.  System, 
of  Units,  Lo)uXon  (1875),  ch.  iii.,  p.  14.) 

foot-press,  s.  A  form  of  standing  press 
in  which  the  upper  die  or  follower  is  depressed 
by  a  treadle. 

foot-race,  s.  A  race  run  by  persons  on 
foot. 

"  A  wrest  ling-match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair." 

Cowper :  Task,  Iv,  628. 

foot-rall,  s.  A  railway  rail  having  wide- 
ajireading  foot  flanges,  a  vertical  web,  and  a 
liLilb-shai)ed  head.  Such  a  rail  may  be  spiked 
to  the  sleepers,  dispensing  with  chairs. 

foot-rest,  5. 

Manegt! :  A  stake  in  a  shoeing  shop  ou'which 
a  horse's  foot  is  rested  to  relieve  the  shoer 
from  the  labour  of  supporting  it. 

foot-rule,  s.  A  rule  or  measure  of  one 
foot  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 

foot-screw,  s.  A  supporting  foot,  for 
giving  a  machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on 
an  uneven  floor. 

foot-secretion,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  term  applied  by  Dana  to  the 
sclerobasic  corallum  of  some  Actinozoa. 

foot-stlck,  s. 

Print. :  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  furniture 
placed  against  the  foot  of  the  page.  Tlie 
quoins  are  driven  in  between  the  foot-stick 
and  the  chase  in  locking  up  the  form. 

foot-stove,  s.  A  foot-warmer ;  usually 
heated  by  a  lamp. 

foot-tubercle,  s. 

Zool.  (PL)  :  The  non-articulated  appendages 
of  the  Annelida.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Para  podia. 

foot -vice,  s.  A  vice  whose  jaws  are 
brought  together  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
through  the  two  and  operated  by  a  treadle. 
It  has  not  a  very  powerful  grasp,  but  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  jaws  are  opened  or 
closed  is  useful  in  operating  on  objects  which 
do  not  require  to  be  held  very  firmly, 

foot-wall,  3. 

Min.  :  Ihe  wall  or  side  of  the  rock  nnder 
the  mineral  vein :  commonly  called  the  uuder- 
lying-wall. 

foot-warmer,  5. 

1.  A  heated  stool  for  the  feet ;  a  footrstove. 

2.  A  hot-water  bottle  shaped  to  fit  against 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  a  person  lying  in  bed. 


foot-worn,  s. 

1.  Worn  by  the  feet. 

"  Bfli)uluhral  atonen  appeared,  with  vmbleuia  gr»vM^ 
Aiiii  fooC-vivr/i  eiJltafdiii." 

irorUtworlh  :  Excurtion,  bk.  T. 

2.  Weary  in  the  feet,  footsore. 

*  foot,  v.i.  &  t     [Foot,  «.] 

A.  I ntransitive : 

1.  To  walk,  to  travel,  to  go  on  foot. 

What  ordinary  nubject  hath  c^me  In, 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  terrltorleat" 

J-'ord  :  Perkin  Warbeck,  UL  V 

2.  To  dance,  to  trip,  to  skip, 

"  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there." 

:ih(ikesp. :  Tempest,  L  t. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  tread  or  walk  on  with  the  feet ;  to  troad* 

2.  To  spurn  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

"  You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  u|hju  luy  beard, 
AiidfooC  tue,  na  yuu  si>urii  k  Btrauger  cur." 

Shuketp. :  Uerchant  i^f  Venice,  L  & 

3.  To  spuni  in  any  way  ;  to  reject. 

"  When  you  shall /o«(  her  from  you.  not  she  yoa" 
lieaum.  i  Flet. :  Wit  at  several  Weapons,  v.  L 

4.  To  seize  with  the  foot  or  claw. 

"  We  are  the  earth,  and  they, 
Like  moles  withtu  us,  heave  tnd  cast  aboat; 
And  tin  they  fooC  aiiii  clutob  their  prry. 
They  never  cooi"  Serbert, 

5.  To  make,  add,  or  attach  a  foot  to. 

"I'll  Mw  nether  stocks,  and  mend  them,  and /oo4 
theui  too."—Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  I  v..  li.  4. 

6.  To  sum  or  add  up  figures  in  columns^  and 
set  the  total  at  the  foot. 

TI  To  foot  the  peats  :  To  set  them  up  on  end. 
A  phrase  used  in  preparing  turf  for  fuel. 

"When  the  peats  have  become  so  hardened  by  th* 
drought  that  tney  will  stand  on  end.  they  are  placed 
on  end  three  or  four  together,  and  leaniue  against  each 
other;  tills  is  called  footing  tie  peals.  —Ayr.  3urw. 
PfebleM^shire,  p.  72.  N. 

To  foot  a  hill :  To  pay  it. 

foot'-ball,  s.    [Eng./oof  and  hall.\ 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  ball,  consisting  of  an  inflated  bladder, 
or  globe  of  india-rubber  encased  in  leather, 
and  used  in  the  game  of  football. 

"Tne  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight" 

WordsuKrrth  :  Excurtion.  bk.  tIL 

2.  A  game  played  with  a  football  by  two 
parties,  generally  consisting  of  fifteen  players 
on  each  side.  At  each  end  of  the  ground  is  a 
goal  formed  by  two  upright  posts  or  bars,  six 
to  eight  yards  apart  with  a  bar  extended 
between  them  at  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet.  The  object  of  each  side  is  to  drive 
or  force  the  ball  through  theiradversaries'goaL 
This  game,  of  early  English  origin,  was  very 
little  played  in  the  United  States  until  about 
tweuty-five  years  ago,  but  is  now  the  favorite 
intercollegiate  game.  There  are  two  ways  of 
playing  it:  in  one  it  must  be  kicked  with  the 
foot,  in  the  other  the  player  is  allowed  to  take 
the  ball  iu  bis  hands  and  run  with  it.  The 
latter  ib  tne  common  United  States  method, 
and  the  mode  of  play  is  rough  and  dangerous. 
The  rules  have  recently  been  modified  in  order 
t*i  make  it  less  injurious. 

II.  Fig.  :  Anything  subjected  to  many 
cliancei  or  ups-and-downs  ;  as,  the  football  of 
fortune. 

foot'-band,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  band.} 

1.  A  band  for  the  foot. 

2.  A  band  or  company  of  footsoldiers. 

foot'-bajttk,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  bank.] 

Fort.  :  A  little  raised  bank  along  the  inside 
of  a  parapet.     [Banquette.] 

foot'-base,  s.    [Eng. /oo(,  and  base.] 

Arch. :  The  moulding  above  the  plinth  of 
an  apartment. 

foot'-bo^,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  boy.]    A  menial ; 
an  attendant  iu  livery  ;  a  page. 

•  foot'-breadtb,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  breadth.} 
The  breadth  of  a  foot. 

"The  millstone  through  and  througb. 
And  f oof trri'id-h  of  Thurnlf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  bo  broad  nor  so  long,' 

Longfellow:  Mtuician'i  ToZe, zll. 

fOOf-bridge,  s.     [Eng. /oo(,  and  bridge.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot- 
passengers  over  a  railway,  stream,  &c. 

"  Palenion'9  shepherd,  fearing  the  footbridae  waa  not 
strong  enough,  lojuled  it  so  lone,  "till  he  broke  that 
Mhlch  would  h:ive  bom  a  higgetiiurdax."— Sidney. 

2.  Mach. :  A  curved  bar  supporting  the  foot 
or  toe  of  a  mill  siuudle. 


tate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or^  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vuite*  cur>  rule,  full;  try, 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;   go,  pot 
Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e :  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


footoloth— footprint 
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•  fOOt'-dOtll,  s.    iEug.  foot,  and  cJnth.)    The 


FOOTCLOTH. 

housings  of  a  horse,   reaching  down  to  the 
ground  ;  a  sumpter-cloth. 

"  Fair  Margaret  ou  her  palfrey  carne^ 
Whose  foftctolh  swept  the  Krtm'iJ' ' 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Mhittrel.  v.  17. 

•  foot'-cush-ion,  s.      [Eng./oD(.  and  cushion.] 
A  cushion  for  the  feet ;  a  footstool. 


foot  ;  -ed.]      Provided  or 
generally  in  composition. 


foot'-ed,  a.  [Eng 
supplied  with  feet 
as  iouv-footed, 

"  Tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a  goat."— Orcw. 

•foot'-er,  s.  [Eng,  foot;  -er.]  In  falconry, 
applied  to  a  hawk  wbicU  seizes  its  prey  with 

its  ta.lons. 

"He  will  become  a  better  *ooter.  more  clever  at 
eeizlug  the  quarry  lu  hla  taloos."— JtfoemiWan'*  Maga. 
une.  i.lv.  40  (IBSI). 

foot'-£all,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  fall.]  A  foot- 
step  ;  a  tread  of  the  foot. 

"Their  footfaUi  being  deadened  by  the  sand."— /'oH 
aiall  Qaxalte,  Sept  14.  18811. 

•  foot  fast,  *  fote-fest»  *  fote-feste,  a. 

[Eiig.  foot,  and /as?.]    Captive  ;  in  captivity. 

"  XjOrveiTA  fotefeste  unlesea  he." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  P$.  cxlv.  7. 

fogt'-t&t^  a.    [Eng.  foot,  and  fat.] 

Farr. :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  horse  whose 
hoof  is  so  thin  and  weak  as  to  be  unfit  for 
shoeing. 

•  foot' -fight  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and 
fifjht.]  A  tiylit  on  foot,  as  distinguished  from 
one  fought  on  horseback. 

■■  So  begiin  our  footfight  in  auch  sort,  that  we  were 
well  entered  to  blood  of  both  sides."— SWi^y  .■  Arcadia. 

•  foot  'fdlk  {I  silent),  *  fote-folke, "  foote- 
folk,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  folk  ;  T>i\u.  fodjolk  ; 
tjw.  fotfolk.]  Persons  travelling  ou  foot ;  poor 
people,     (Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  4,529.) 

•  foot' -fol -low -er,  *  foot-fol-o-wer,  s. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  follower.]     An  attendant. 

"  Bi  the  footfolowers  of  the  pryncls  of  prouyacU."— 
Wycliffe  .-  a  £ings  xx,  1*. 

•fopf -geld,  5.  [Eng.  foot,  and  A.3.  geld  =  a 
couii'eiisation.] 

Old  Law :  An  amerciament  for  not  expedi- 
tating  or  cutting  out  the  balls  of  dogs"  feet 
in  a  forest. 

•  foot-grin,  * foot^greno,  s.  (Eng.  foot, 
autl  grin  (2),  a. J    A  snare,  a  trap. 

"  His  footffroie  la  hid  In  the  erthe,"— Wpdiffe :,  Job 
xviii.  10. 

f0Ot'-guard(usilent),s.  [Eng./oo(,andi/«ard.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  guard  or  protectiou  for 
the  foot. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Manege :  A  boot  or  pad  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  the  feet  by  interfering  or  over- 
reaching. 

2.  Mil.  (PI):  Guards  of  the  infantry.  In 
the  British  army  there  are  three  regiments  of 
Footguards,  the  Grenadier,  Coldstream,  and 
Scots  Guards. 

foot' -halt,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  halt.]  A  disease 
ill  .sheep,  said  to  proceed  from  a  worm  which 
enters  between  the  clefts  of  the  hoofs. 

Ib^t'-hold,  s.    [EDg.^o£,  and  hold.] 

L  Literally: 

1,  Spaceon  which  the  foot  can  rest  securely  ; 
anythitig  wliich  will  safely  sustain  the  foot. 

2.  Hold  or  support  at  the  foot. 

"  A"  [ell  to  work  at  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  left  It 
so  itltXtr  ftjothold,.  tbat  the  drst  blast  laid  It  flat  upon 
tb\KTonmi."—L'EstTanga. 

U.  Fig. :  A  position  or  situation  of  stability 
or  security. 


.     0  certain  root ;  or 

iifjs  up  anil  down,  Impossible  to  be  traced."— 
■  Henri/  I'll. 

;  a  setting  foot  on. 


•  foot  hot.  "  fot  hot.  •  fote  hote,  '  fut- 
hate.  '  fute-hot.  (tiiv.  [l^Aig.foot,  and  hot.] 
In  hot  haste  ;  iniiiiediately  ;  at  once  ;  on  the 
instant.     (Ony  of  IVurwick,  10,926.i 

foot'ing,  '  fOt-yng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Foot,  v.] 

A.  iS:^  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£: partidp,  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substaiUive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  The  act  or  process  of  putting  or  adding 
a  foot  to. 

'  (•.*)  That  whieli  ia  added  or  attached  as  a 
foot  or  support ;  a  foot. 

(3)  Support  or  rest  for  the  foot ;  foothold. 

•■  We  pficed  along 
Upon  the  giddy /oo(i»jff  of  tbe  hittchea." 

Shttkeip.  :  Richard  III.,  L  4. 

*(4)  The  act  of  walking  ;  a  tread  ;  a  footstep. 

"  Hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man." 

Shakeap. :   Merchant  of  Venice,  v. 

*  (5)  The  act  of  dancing  ;  a  dance  ;  a  skip. 

"  These  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country /ootinj?."      Shakesp  .  Tempest,  iv.  I. 

*  (6)  A  patli ;  a  footway  ;  a  track. 

"  Like  running  weeds,  that  bave 

lilte/oo(j*  '    ' ' 

Bacon 

*  (7)  A  landing 
"  yfhoae  footing  here  autlciiiates  our  thoughts." 

,Shakesp. .  Othello,  li.  L 

*  (8)  A  footprint. 

'■  Showed  ber  the  luirj  footings  on  the  graaa" 

Tennyson  :  Aj/tmers  Field,  90. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  basis  ;  a  foundation. 

(2)  A  firm  or  secure  position  ;  foothold. 

"  Ever  since  our  nation  had  any /ootinj?  In  this  land, 
the  state  of  England  did  desire  to  perfect  the  cqu- 
quest."— /Japiej;  On  Ireland. 

{?,)  Relative  state  or  condition  ;  position : 
as,  They  lived  ou  the  same/oo(t7i^. 

(4)  The  act  or  processor  adding  up  a  column  of 
figures,  and  setting  down  the  total  at  the  foot. 

*  (5)  A  course,  or  line  of  conduct. 

'■  He  grew  strong  among  the  Irish  ;  and  in  \iSs  footing 
his  son  continuing,  hath  increased  hia  said  name.  — 
Spenser :  Present  .State  of  Ireland. 

II,  Technimlly : 

1.  Arch.  (PL) :  The  base,  foundation,  or  first 
courses  uf  brick  or  stone  in  a  wall,  broad  at 
the  bottom  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
width  of  the  wall  above  ground. 

2.  Comm. :  The  finer,  refuse  part  of  whale- 
blubber,  not  wholly  deprived  of  oil. 

3.  Fabric:  A  plain  cotton  lace  without 
figures. 

4.  Hydr.  Eng. :  The  lower  portion  of  the 
slope  of  a  sea  embankment.  It  should  have  a 
base  of  five  feet  to  one  foot  perpendicular,  and 
be  protected  by  giavel. 

^  To  pay  one's  footing :  To  pay  a  fine  or  for- 
feit on  domg  anything  for  the  first  time,  or 
on  being  admitted  to  a  trade,  place  of  work, 
society,  die. 

footing-beam,  s. 

Arch. :  The  tie-beam  of  a  roof. 

*  foot'-knave  (fc  silent),  ""  fote-knave,  s. 

[Eng.  foot,  and  knave.]    An  attendant ;  a  post- 
boy. 

"  I  ne  have  none  other /o^efcn^ve." 

I'waine  i  Oawaine,  2,576. 

foof-less,  a.  [Eng. /oo(,  and  less.]  Destitute 
o'f  feet ;  having  uo  feet. 

foot'-lick-er,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  licker.]  A 
s'yc<  .phant ;  a  fawner ;  a  toady  ;  a  mean 
flatterer. 

"(He]  had  come  to  Birmingham  on  a  visit  to  some 
footlicker.  whose  people  lived  there."— CaWi/Ie  ;  Eenii- 
7iiscc7ices,  L  258. 

foot' -lights  (f7  silent),  s.  pL  [Eng.  foot,  and 
light.]  A  row  of  lights  in  front  of,  and  usually 
ou  a  level  with  the  stage  in  theatres,  music- 
balls,  &c.  They  are  furnished  with  reflectors 
so  as  to  throw  all  tlie  light  ou  the  performers. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  second  set,  with  red  or 
green  glasses  for  fire  or  moonlight  scenes. 

"  A  brand-new  hero  wlio  reigua  in  the /oo^Iw/A^'s  glare." 
O.  R.  Sims  :  Haltads  of  Babylon  ;  Forgotten. 

^  (1)  To  smell  of  the  footlights:  To  carry 
theatrical  com-erns  into  private  life ;  to  be 
continually  using  stage  expressions  in  ordin- 
ary conversation. 

(2)  To  smell  Die  footlights :  To  get  a  taste  for 
acting. 


"foot -maid,  "foot -maid-en, «.  [Eng./uo; 

an'd  nund  ,   viaiden.]     A  \va,iling-maid. 

fo^t'-man  (pi.  foot -men),  *fot-man,  & 

[Eug.fuot,  and  man.] 
L  Ordinary  Ijanguage : 

I.  A  foot  soldier. 

"Tbey  assembled  sixty  thousand /oofmCTi." 

Richard  Caur  (^  lAon,  2,9&L 

*  2.  A  servant  who  ran  in  front  of  hii 
master's  carriage.    [Runnino-footman.I 

unniiiK  btffore  tuachos, 
wiiat  lord  ai'proiiclicB." 

Prior  .-  Alma.  L  68,  69. 

3.  A  male  servant  in  livery,  who  attends  a* 
table,  with  the  carriage,  or  at  the  door. 

"  A  footman  was  placed  lu  a  box  at  tlie  theatre, 
merely  in  order  t-*  ktfp  a  aeat  till  his  bett«n»  came."— 
JJiicaulai/:  Bist.  £ng..  ch.  xvL 

4.  An  iron  or  brass  stand  for  holding  a 
kettle  before  the  flre,  ha\  ing  four  feet. 

II.  Entom.  :  The  name  given  to  Lithosida. 
a  family  of  moths,  sub-tribe  or  group  Bomby- 
ciua.  Seventeen  British  species  are  known. 
The  Common  Footman  is  LiOiosia  compla- 
mda ;  the  Large  Footman,  CEnistis  quadra; 
and  the  Black  Footman,  Gnophria  rubricollis. 
(Stainton.) 

footman-moths,  3.  pi. 

Entoui. :  The  same  as  Footman,  II. 

"  footman'S-inn,  s.     A  mean  lodging. 


*  foot-man-ship,  s.    [Eng.  footman;  -ship.] 

The  art  oV  skill  of  a  runner. 

■'  Vet.  says  the  fox.  I  have  baffled  more  of  them  with 
my  wiles  and  shifts,  than  ever  you  did  with  your  foot- 
mamhip."— L  Fit  range. 

•  foot'-min-tle,  'fote-man-tel,  s.  [Eng. 
fuo't,  and  mantle.]  A  long  mantle  worn  to 
keep  the  dress  clean  in  riding. 

■'  A  fote-mantel  about  hire  hippes  large. 
And  ou  hire  fete  a  pair  of  sporres  sharp. 

Chaucer:  V.  T.,  474. 

fOOt'-mark,  a.     [Eng.  foot,  and  mark.] 

'  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  mark  or  impression  of 
a  foot  ;  a  track  ;  a  footprint. 

2.  PalcBont. :  The  same  as  Footprint. 

foot'-pa^e,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  pace.] 
1.  A  pace  uo  faster  than  a  walk. 

*  2.  Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  whereon,  aft& 
four  or  five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad  place, 
where  yon  make  two  or  three  paces  before 
you  ascend  another  step,  thereby  to  ease  the 
legs  in  ascending  the  rest  of  the  stairs 
(Moxon.) 

3,  A  dais  or  raised  floor  at  the  end  of  an 
ancient  hall. 

•  4.  A  hearth-stone. 

■"Crickets  chirping  behind  the  chimney  stock  oi 
ujion  the  footpace."— G  a  ule :  Mag- Astro- ilantix. 

foot' -pad  (1),  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (I),  v.] 

Manege : 

1.  A  piece  of  elastic  substance,  say  rubber, 
to  cover  the  sole  of  a  horse's  foot  and  prevent 
balling. 

2.  An  ankle  or  ridge-piece  on  the  corona  to 
prevent  a  horse's  cutting  one  foot  by  the  other 
in  travelling. 

foot -pad  (2),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  pad  (2J,  v.] 
A  highwayman  who  robs  on  foot. 

"There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty /oo<fp<id<, 
which  met  at  an  ale-house  in  Soiithwark.  "-J/ocauIay; 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

foot' -path,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  path.]  A  narrow 
path  or  way  for  foot-passengers  only. 

"  Kuow'st  thou  tbe  way  to  Dover  ?  ** 

■'  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  &,\iA  footpath. 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  Iv.  L 

foot -plough  (gh  silent),  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and 

plvugh.] 

A-jric. :  A  kind  of  swing-plough. 

foot-post,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  post.]  A  post  or 
messenger  who  travels  on  foot. 

"  For  carrying  luch  letter8,every  thoroughfare  weekly 
apiwinteth  a  fo^tpost,  whose  despatch  ia  well  near  as 
speedy  as  tbe  horses."— Carffio :  Survey  of  CornuiaU. 

foot-print,  s.     [Eng./oo(,  siad  print.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  mark  or  print  of  a  foot ;  a  footmark, 

2.  Any  mark  or  sign  of  the  presence  of  a 
person. 

"The  ahiaiag  footprints  of  her  Deity." 

Jlovre  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Shorauai^ 


hSa.  b6^.  poit,  Jovtrl;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect.  ^Cenophon.  exist,    ph  -  t 
Hilan. -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.'-8ion=8hun; -tlon, -fion  =  ztun.    -tious, -sious. -cloua  =  shiis.    -We, -die,  Sic.  =  hel,  del. 
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footrope— for 


n.  Technically: 

1,  Palaont. :  The  footmarks  or  imiirinta  left 
ftt  inconceivably  remote  i>e)'iotis  by  the  feet 
of  Viiriona  nniiiuilH  on  the  wet  clay  or  sanrl  of 
Befi-beiteliea  or  niniilar  localities,  and  whirli 
are  now  found  at  various  levels  in  the  aulid 
etratii  of  the  earlli.  The  footprints  in  the 
Silurian  aud  other  very  antique  rocks,  are 
mostly  thoae  produced  by  tfie  claws  of  crus- 
tacejins.  In  the  Triassic  roeka  ul  ibe  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  footprints  of  tliirty-two  or 
more  species  of  bipeds,  ajid  twelve  of  quad- 
rupeds, have  been  found.  In  rocks  of  ueai  ly 
the  same  age  in  Luropp,  f"ni,print'<,  so  like 
those  of  the  human  hand  that  the  ajiiTnal 
making  them  was  called  at  lirst  Chirotherium 
(q.v.),  were  at  last  .skilfully  assigned  by  Piof. 
Owen  to  the  genus  of  amphibians  called  by 
him,  from  its  teeth,  Labyrintliodon.  It  is 
in  allusion  to  tliis  phenomenon  that  Long- 
fellow speaks  of  a  hero  leaving  "  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time." 

2.  Gom-p.  Mythnl.  :  The  first  mention  in  his- 
tory of  gigantic  footprints  is  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  82),  where  he  says  he  was  ahowu  a  foot- 
print of  Hercules  impressed  on  a  rock,  in  the 
shape  of  a  man's  foot,  but  two  cubits  in 
lengtli,  and  (ii.  91)  he  attributes  sandals  of  the 
same  size  to  Perseus.  Ti'aditions  as  to  such 
footprints  are  found  in  all  religions,  the  most 
common  being  that  they  were  made  when  some 
god  or  liero  aacended  to  heaven.  Brahmans, 
Bi\ddhists,  Moslems,  and  Orientiil  Christians 
agree  iu  reverencijig  the  cavity  in  the  rock, 
five  feet  long  by  two  and  a-half  feet  wide,  at 
the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  though  their  reasons 
for  so  doing  are,  of  course,  different.  Like 
legends  are  also  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  iu  the  United  States,  and  in  Mexico. 
The  myth  probably  arose  from  rude  peojiks 
first  investing  chiefs  or  leadei-s  of  a  bjRone 
age  with  gigantic  size  ;  the  next  step  was  deifi- 
cation ;  then  to  imagine  either  fossil  footmarks 
of  some  huge  beast,  or  hollows  naturally 
formed,  or  rudely  sculptured  rocks  were  the 
last  imi^ress  of  the  foot  of  such  hero  as  he 
ascended,  was  by  no  means  difficult. 

"The  typic'tl  case  is  the  encTcd  foot  print  of  Ceylou." 
—Tylor:  Jiarljf  /list.  Minikind,  ch,  vt 

footprint-mytli,  5. 

CoiJip.  Mytliol.  :  A  myth  by  which  any  ca\a- 
ties  in  rocks  are  marked  out  as  being  the  foot- 
prints of  some  god  or  hero. 

'•  The  whole  mass  of  the  Old  World  foolprint-vit/fhs 
may  have  had  hut  u  single  ormn,  and  have  travelled 
from  one  people  to  auother.'  -~Tylor  :  EaHy  BUt. 
Mankind,  p.  115. 

foot'-rope,  s.    [Eng,  foot,  and  rope.] 
Nautical  ; 

1.  A  rope  stretched  beneath  a  yard,  upon 
which  the  seamen  stand  in  reefing  and  furling 
sails. 

2.  A  rope  at  the  foot  of  a  sail. 

fopt'-rot,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  rot.] 

Vet.  Surg. :  A  disease  in  the  feet  of  sheep, 
characterized  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  hoof, 
■which  becomes  cracked  or  torn  at  the  extre- 
mities or  sides,  and  thus  affords  lodgment  for 
sand,  dirt,  ^c. 

foot'- sbd-C-kles,  s.  [Eng. /oof,  and  shackles.] 
Shackles  for  the  feet. 

*  fopt'-sheet,  "  fote-sbete,  5.  (Eng.  foot, 
antl  sheet.]  A  sheet  or  cloth  on  the  end  of  a 
bed. 

"  The  loi-de  schalle  shyf  t  hya  (fown  at  nyght 
Syttaud  ^JU/t>re4'^fte  tyl  he  be  dyght" 

Boke  ofCurttuye,  488. 

foot'-sold-ier  (ier  as  yer).  s.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  soldier.]    A  soldier  who  rtghts  on  foot. 

foot'-Sore,  o.  [Eng.  foot,  and  sore.]  Having 
the  feet  sore  or  tender  as  from  much  walking. 

foot'-spa9e-rail,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  space,  and 
rail.] 

Ship-build.  :  That  rail  in  the  balcony  in 
which  the  balusters  rest. 

'^foot-spore,  s.  [Eng.  footy  and  spore.]  A 
foo'tmark,  a  footprint. 

•  foot'-Stake,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stake.)  A 
socket,  or  rest  for  the  foot  of  a  pillar,  Ac 

"  Thre  pilen  and  so  teele /ootstakea." — W]/clife\: 
Sxodua  xxvii.  14. 

foot'-stalk  (I  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stalk.] 
'  1.  Bot. :  The  stalk  of  a  leaf. 


2.  Mach.  :  Tho    lower   porliou    of  a    mill 

spindle  ;  it  rests  in  a  step. 

3.  Zool. :  Anything  similar  to  the  footstalk 
of  a.  plant,  em  the  stalk  of  a  Crinoid,  that  of  a 
barnacle,  that  of  the  stalked  eye  of  the  liigher 
Crustaceans,  &c. 

fopt'-Stall,  s.     [Eng.  foot,  and  stall] 

1.  Arch.  :  The  plinth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 

2.  Manege :  Tlie  stirrup  of  a  woman's  saddle. 

foot  -Step,  *  foot-stappe,  *  foote-steppe, 

'  fote-Steppe,  s.     [Ew^.fuot,  and  step.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  mark  or  impi^ession  left  by  a  foot ;  a 
footprint,  a  footmark. 
■■  Go  tY 
CarUicUi 

<2)  The  sound  of  the  step  or  tread  of  a  foot ; 
a  footfall. 

"  Thi*u  beareat/oodfrjuf  from  oiar." 

LonafcUow:  To  a  Child. 

2,  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  token,  mark,  or  sign  of  a  course  pur- 
sued, or  of  iictions  done. 

"  0(  any  pretenca  to  a  Urwe  power  muI  Jurisdlctlou 
...  we  have  un  /uottt^jjt  hefore  tho  tiiiio  of  CooBtiiu- 
tiue."—CUtrt-ndon  :  /leliffion  *  PolU^,  ch.  il. 


(2)  Example  :  as,  To  walk  in  another's  foot- 
steps. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Mach.:  The  pillow  in  which  the  foot  of 
an  upright  or  vertical  shaft  works. 

2.  Print.  ;  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand 
printing-press. 

foot'-stool,  s.  [Eng.  foot,  and  stool.]  A  low 
stool  on  which  one  who  is  sitting  rests  his 
feet. 

"  The  earth  is  oiy /oatttooL'—Iaaiah  IxtI,  L 

foot'-stroke,  s.     [Eug.  foot,  and  stroke.]    A 

stroke  at  tlie  foot  of  a  letter  iu  some  alphabets. 

"The  Puujahiu  iathat  of  Asokas  Uisciiptious  with 

the   hori.;t>iiUil   f<jo!Hruket    8lui>ed    downwards    aud 

curved."— fieaTTK-j  ,■  Canip.  Ormn.  of  Aryan  Lang,  qf 

India,  voL  L  (ItTi).  lulrud.  p  6y. 

*  foot-tr^p,  *  foot-trappG,  «.  [Eng.  foot, 
and  trap.] 

1.  A  trap  for  the  feet ;  a  snare. 

"  Thi/ooUrappe  ot  hyni  is  hid  in  the  erthe,"— n>- 
di^o  :  Job  xviiu  10.    {Purvty.) 

2.  The  stocks. 

foot'-valve,  s.    [Eng.ybof,  and  valve.] 

Steani-engin.  :  The  lower  valve  between  the 
air-pump  and  condenser. 

foof -wal-ing,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  waling.] 
Shipbuild. :  The  inner  skin  of  a  ship  between 
the  deck-beams  and  the  limber-stakes  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  ;  also  called  the  Ceiling. 

foot'-way,  s.    [Eng.  foot,  and  tray.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  path  or  way  for  foot-pas- 
sengers ;  a  foot-path. 

2.  Min.  :    The    ladders   by    which    miners 
ascend  from  and  descend  into  a  mine. 

foot'-JT,  a.    [Eng.  foot;  -y.] 

L    Full  of  foots  or  sediment;  thick;  not 
clear. 
2.  Poor,  mean,  insignificant. 

'■  To  take  her  out  from  uuder  that  footy  hattery." — 
Marryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  xxxiii. 

fop,  s,  [Prob.  connected  mth/o&  (q.v.);  Dut 
fop]ien  =  to  cheat,  to  mock  :  fopper  =  a  wag  ; 
fopperij  =  cheating.]  A  weak-minded  man 
who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  dress ;  a 
dandy ;  a  coxcomb. 

"The  most  imi>ertuieut/op«  ueverlventurcd  to  i&ke 
any  liberty  with  hiui." — iiacaulay  :  UUt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*\  Fops'  Alley  :  Fops'  Alley  was  the  gangway 
running  parallel  to  the  footlights,  between  the 
last  rows  of  the  stalls  and  the  first  row  of  the 
pit  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  in  its 
palmiest  days  it  was  always  graced  by  the 
presence  of  a  subaltern  of  the  Guards  in  fidl 
uniform,  daintily  swinging  his  bearskin.  {Sala.) 
"  Sir  Robert  Floyer  saantering  down  Pops'  AUey."— 
Mad.  D'Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  iL.  ch.  iv, 

*  fdp'-do6-dle»  5.  [Eng.  fop,  and  doodU.]  An 
insignificant  fellow  ;  a  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"  Com*,  come,  yon  brace  otfopdoixtlet." 

^hadwell:  Bury  Pair  [16S6). 

*  iSp'-ling,  s.  [Eng. /op ;  dim.  sufT.  -ling.]  A 
little  or  jietty  fop  ;  a  coxcomb. 

"  AsfoplinffS  grin  to  shuw  their  teeth  are  white." 

Brown  :  L'ssui/  o/i  Satire,  pL  il. 


•  iSp'-per-ly,  a.    [Foi:]    Foppjali,  fooUsli. 

"  'l'Ui:\rf-/'iierly  god  U  Lot  so  good  as  a  red  bezrlng.' 
—A'athi: :  Leuttu  tUuJft. 

fop'-per-^,  8.    [Eiii^.fop:  -ery.] 

*  1.  Ucccit,  trickery. 

"The  Huddeii  BUr|>r[se  of  my  nowera,  <Irov«  the  eroef- 
nessof  tlie/o/^*»rrM  liiUia  rL-cefved  belief."— ft'AaJte#|;.; 
Merry  Wiott  of  Irintijwr.  v,  ft. 

2.  The  cou'hict  or  nianiiers  of  a  fop  ;  dandy- 
ism, coxcombry  ;  affectation  of  show  ;  showy 
folly. 

"  Between /o;)p«rjf  oii  the  one  baod  and  sloveuliaef 
on  tUB  otlier."—  Waterliind  :  tVorks.  x.  24L 

•3.  Foolery;  foolisli  practices;  folly. 

"  An  hideiieiuleut  furtuiie  o(  seven  tlii>iit.iii(l  iioiindi 
(i  ytjf,  wjilcti  liv  lavished  Iu  cjmtly  foppvria.  — J/o- 
citulny  :  Uitt.  E»g.,  ch.  xrv. 

*  :!.  A  gew-gaw  ;  a  vain  ornament. 

fop'-pish,  a.     [Eng. /op;  -is/i.) 

1,  Vain  or  ostentatious  in  drew  or  show ; 
dressing  iu  the  extreme  of  fashion ;  a(Iect«d 
in  diess  an<i  manners. 

"  A9/op/»f»A  minora  court  their  tajrior. 
And  Date  their  gtiardiaui 


•2.  Foolish. 


then  Jailor  " 
L'amijridye :  T/m  .VTiAferiod. 


"  For  wlao  men  are  grown  foppish. 

ahiJcttp. :  Liar,  t.  L 

fop'-pish-l^,  adv.     \Y:.r\^.  foprpxsh  ;  -ly.J     In  a 
foppish  manner  ;  hke  u  lop  or  dandy, 
"  Cheated  foppUhty  at  play." 

ButUr:  Oatir*  upon  Otimino. 

fop'-pisli-ness.  5.  [Euq.  foppish ; -ne^s.]  The 
quality  of  being  foppish  ;    the    manners  or 

characteristics  of  a  fop  ;  foppery. 

"  Tlila  foppuhnett 
Ib  weariBome."    Randoli-h:  Mutes'  iMtking-glOMS.  IL  4. 

for  <1),  *  vor,  prep.  &  conj.  f  A.S. ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  voor  ;  Icel. /ynr  =.  before,  for;  Dan. /or 
=  for  ;  for  =  befoie  (adv.)  ;  Bw.  for  =  before, 
for ;  Ger.  ror  =  before ;  fur  =  for ;  Goth. /aura 
=  before,  for ;  Lat.  pro  =  before ;  Or.  irpd 
(pro) ;  Sansc.  pra  =  before,  away.  Tlie  original 
idea  is  beyond,  then  btfore,  and  lastly  in 
place  of:  from  the  same  root  as  far,  fore,  and 
fare.     (5fceai.)J 

A.  As  preposition  : 

1.  In  the  presence  or  sight  of;  before. 

"  Par  Gode  hit  ia  wLttaful  thiuc" 

Bati  Meidenhad,  p.  SL 

2.  Used  as  an  asseveration  ;  by. 

"  Sai.for  gode.  ye  ue  scbulle  uoght  beo  Ihlamed  sa" 
i^  Chrittoplur,  1S3. 

3.  Before  ;  in  point  of  time. 

■'Gif  hit  beo  hciliiubt  eor  the  teste  of  nie  lescani 
that  kiuueth  amorweu." — Ancren  Jiiwle,  p.  22. 

4.  In  return  for ;  as  a  return  or  equivalent 
for;  in  exchange  for. 

"He  sbal  yeld  lijf  for  lijt,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  /o9 
tooth."— n'yc/(j7e.-  £xod.  XXI.  2*. 

5.  In  recompense  for ;  as  a  return  for. 

"  Besides,  iu  gratitude  for  such  high  inatten. 
Know  I  have  vowed  two  hundred  ii:Udiatura.*' 

Dryden  :  I'ertUu,  sat.  v\. 

6.  In  exchange  for  ;  at  tlie  price  of;  in  con- 
sideration of ;  as.  He  bought  it /or  a  shilling. 

7.  In  exchange  for. 

"  He  made  coiisidt-mble  progress  in  the  atndy  of  tha 
law.   before    he  quitted  that  profeijsioi     '       "~'      ~' 
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poetry." —  Drydei 

8.  As  in  place  or  stead  of. 

"Tbifl  word  waa/ordom  yholde." 

Robert  of  Uloucetter,  pi  V&. 

9.  Considered  as  ;  in  the  place  of. 

"  Our  jiresent  lot  amjenrB 
For  happy,  though  hut  ill :  for  ilt,  nut  worst 
If  we  procure  not  to  oui-seU  es  more  vnxc" 

MUto.i :  P.  L..  IL  224. 

10.  With  a  view  to ;  noting  a  purpose  or  end. 

"A  fair  place /or  Justyuges." — MaundeviUe,  p.  17. 

11.  On  behalf  of. 

"For  hym  alle  they  jrayd."     Torrent  qf  Portugal,  loa. 

12.  For  the  sake  of. 

"That/or  holy  lurk  suffted  m-irtirdam." 

Kubtrrt  dt:  Brunne,  p.  148. 

13.  Because  of ;  by  reason  of, 

"  That  which  we  for  our  uuworthiness  are  afraid  to 
crave,  our  prayer  is,  th:»t  God  for  the  wortbuitsa  of 
ins  Sou  would  uotwithstAUding  vuuchsafe  to  grauU"— 
Booker:  Ecclcsiaattcal  Polity. 

14.  In  spite  of  ;  notwithstanding. 

■*  Yyt  schnld  thei  ueaer  telle  the  fyfte  part*  /brail 
bore  n'ytte  aud  all  arte." — tMy  Pulks  J/ua  £k>ok,  p.  3. 

*  15.  With  respect  to ;   witli  regard  to ;  an 
regards. 

"Our  laws  were /or  their  matter  foreign."— ffofo -■ 
Oriffiii  of  JIaiikind. 

16.  So  far  as. 

'■  Chymists  have  not  been  able,  for  anght  b  vul- 
Karly  known,  by  fire  alone  to  separate  truesnlphni 
from  autiniouy,'— floy/e. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mtarine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  iinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.  qu  =  kw. 
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17.  In  the  rlmraeter  of ;  as. 
"  Say,  Is  it  (Ittiiig  lu  tliis  v«r>-  fleUl, 

This  field,  where  from  my  voutii  I've  been  a  carter. 
I,  In  this  field,  ahimld  die/or  a  deserter?"        Gay. 

18.  With  reseitilflanre  of ;  as. 

"  He  quivered  with  his  feet,  aud  lay /or  dead." 
OruUctX:  falanvm  &  Arcile,  iU.  70* 

19.  Conducive  to  ;  benellcial  to. 

"It  can  never  be  /or  tli«  Interest  of  a  believer  to  dn 
me  )i  mischief,  hecaute  he  is  sure,  upon  the  bulunce  of 
accounts,  to  find  bimself  u  loser  by  it."—Adduon. 

20.  In  favour  of;  siding  with;  favourable 
or  willing  to. 

"He's /or  his  aifisteT."—Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  1.  6. 

21.  lu  compa.risou  with. 

"Too  mBBsy  for  your  strengths. " 

Sitakesp. :  Tempeit,  111.  a 

22.  In  proportion  to  or  with  ;  considering. 

"  He  is  not  very  tall,  yet/or  bis  yeara  he's  tall." 
Shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It,  ill.  6. 

23.  With  a  view  to  ;  tending  to  in  order  to 
obtain. 

*■  For  more  assurance  I  embrace  thy  body." 
Shakesp. :  Tempest,  v. 

24.  In  quest  of ;  in  search  of. 

"  Philoaophers  have  run  so  far  back  for  arguments 
of  comfort  ai^aiust  pitin.  as  to  doubt  whether  there 
-were  any  such  ihius."—7'illutson. 

25.  Tow:irds ;  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  ;  on  tiie  road  to. 

"  Are  tbere  ooipostB  despatched  fur  Ireland." 

Shaketp.  :  /iicluird  //.,  it  2. 

26.  Inducing  as  a  motive  towards. 

"There  is  a  natural,  immutable,  and  eternal  Mason 
for  that  which  we  call  virtue."— TiUoUon. 

27.  In  expectation  of  ;  looking  for. 

"He  must  be  back  agaiu  by  oneand  twenty,  to  marry 
and  pron.igate  :  the  fatlier  cauuot  stay  any  louder  for 
the  portion,  nor  the  mother /or  a  uew  set  of  babies  to 
play  witli." — Locke. 

28.  Towards  ;  with  a  tendency  to. 

"  Tlie  kettle  to  tho  top  was  hoist;  .  .  . 
But.  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 
Its  iucliuation/or  below." 

SmifC:  Baucis  A  Philemon. 

29.  As  a  remedy  or  application  for;  against. 

"  Sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  things  are  good/or 
the  toothache."— tfarrei^on. 

*  30.  In  prevention  of;  fur  fear  of. 

"  Com  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 
Bbould  wither  as  neeieth/tjr  buruiug  in  mow."* 
Tuner :  Uitsbatidrie. 

31.  To  the  use  of;  to  be  used  in  or  for. 

"Tho  alpine  good /or  staves,  the  cypresse  funei-ab" 
Spenser:  F.  <l.  I.  L  8. 

32.  Throughout  the  sjiace  of  ;  during. 

(1)  Ofduiiance: 

"  For  many  miles  along  there's  scarce  a  boah." 
iPiakesp.  :  Lear,  iL  4. 

(2)  O/thne: 

"/"or  this  nineteen  years." — Shakesp.:  Measure  for 
Neaeure,  i.  3. 

33.  Prepared  or  willing  to  light  with  ;  ready 
to  encounter. 

"I  am  for  thee  straight.  "—iSAoA  cap, .-  Taming  qf  the 
Shrew,  iv.  3. 

*  3i.  Except ;  but  for. 

"  For  cue  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  L  33. 

35.  Used  as  an  expression  of  desire ;  pre- 
ceded by  an  inteijection. 
"  0  for  the  tente  wbich  in  old  time  whitened  the 
Sacred  Hill."  Macaulay  :   Virymia. 

*36.  Through  or  by  reason  of  the  want  of. 

37.  Through  ;  on  account  of;  from. 

"A  debtor  of  his,  no  later  than  last  year,  died /or 
yiMxt."— Goldsmith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ch.  xxviiL 

38.  To  the  amount  or  extent  of:  as,  He 
failed /or  ten  thousand  pounds. 

"The  Lord's  men  were  out  by  half-past  twelve 
o'clock  for  ninety -eight  ruiia,"— 7*.  Hughes  :  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays,  ch.  vliL 

*  39.  As  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  ;  now  obso- 
lete, except  as  a  vulgjirism. 

"  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ?  " 
~^Luke  vii.  24. 

1[  (1)  For  all  the  world :  Exactly,  wholly, 
completely. 

"  For  all  the  vjorld  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  V.  1. 

(2)  For  all  that:  In  sjiite  of,  or  notwith- 
•tanding  all  that ;  nevertheless. 

"  Yet,  for  all  that,  when  any  great  evil  has  been 
upon  them,  they  would  cry  out  as  loud  as  other  men." 
•—TiUolson. 

(3)  But  for :  Had  it  not  been  for. 
B*  As  ^injunction : 

1.  The  word  by  which  a  reason  is  introduced 
for  sonu'thing  advanced  before  ;  since,  by 
reason  that,  because,  seeing  that. 

"  For  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  ub,  'twere  all  alike 
As  If  we  >iHd  them  not." 

{ihnkesp-  :  Measure  for  Measure,  1  1. 


*  2.  Formerly  used  to  introduce  a  reason  for 
something  yet  to  be  stated. 

"  And  for  he  noble  bl  Ills  wille  no  tyme  idel  beo,' 

Sf.  nuiittun,  69.  . 

3.  Used  to  introduce  a   coordinate  sen- 
tence ;  since,  because,  seeing  that. 

"  Let's  atialst  them. 
For  OUT  case  is  as  theim." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest.  1.  L 

"4.  Because;  on  this  account  that;  pro- 
perly followed  by/ft«(;  for  the  I'oason  that. 

"  Tliey  are  not  ever  Jealous  for  a  cause. 
But  Jealous /or  they're  Jl^iiIouh." 

ahnhssp. :  Orhello.  ilL  4. 

*  6.  In  order  that ;  so  tiiat. 

"  Ami  for  the  time  shnll  not  seem  tedious, 
I'll  tell  you  what  befell  me." 

Shukesp.      3  Benry  VI.,  111.  1. 

T[  (1)  For  as  tiiuch  as  :  [Forasmuch]. 

*  ('2)  For  because:  Because  ;  for  the  reason 
that. 

"And/or  because  they  wer  to  hym  so  kynd" 

Generydes,  2,959. 

*  (3)  For  why  : 

(a)  Why,  for  what  reason, 
(/j)  Because. 

"Solymau  had  three  hundred  fleldpieoea;  for  why. 
Rolyuian  purposing  to  draw  the  emperor  into  battle. 
hiid  brought  no  pieces  of  battery  with  him."-~Knolle»  : 
ilistorie  qf  the  Turkes. 

for- (1),  pre/.  (A.S. /or-;  Icel. /or-;  Dan. /or- ; 
Sw.for-;  Dut.  &  Ger.  ver-;  Goth./ro-;  Sausc. 
para-.] 

For-  as  a  prefix  to  verbs  has  three  forces  : 

1.  An  intensive  force ;  equivalent  to  utterly, 
extremely,  completely,  very  greatly :  as  in 
forlorn  =  utterly  lorn  or  lonely  ;  /orwearied  = 
wearied  out ;  ybrdruukeu  =  very  druiik,  &c. 

2.  A  negative  or  privative  force  :  as  in  for- 
bid  =  to  bid  away  from,  to  prohibit;  /orfeud 
=  to  keep  or  fend  off,  to  avert,  &c. 

3.  The  force  of  amiss  or  badly  :  as  /orsUapen 
=  badly  shapen,  misshapen. 

for-  (2),  pref,  [O.  Fr.  for-,  from  Lat.  foris  = 
outside.]  A  prefix  with  the  force  of  outside, 
without :  as  in  /oreclose  (properly  /orclose)= 
to  shut  out,  to  exclude  ;  forfeit  =  done  be- 
yond or  outside. 

for'-age  (ago  as  ig),  *  for-rage.  s.    [O.  Fr. 

fourage  (Fr.  forerra'jc),  Jrom  forrer  =  to  forage, 
from /orre,  fuerre  (Fr.  feurre)  =  fodder,  straw, 
from  Low  Lat.  fodium ;  from  O.  Dan.  foder  = 
fodder  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  fo-j-rage  ;  Port,  forragem; 
lta.1.  foraggio.] 

1.  Fodder,  provisions ;  especially  such  as 
are  obtained  by  pillage. 

"  Caaar  sent  forth  all  hla  men  of  arms  for  forrage." 
— Qoldmge :  Casar,  p.  llB. 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  for  or  providing  pro- 
visions ;  the  act  of  foraging. 

3.  A  pasture  or  feeding  place. 

"  One  way  a  baud  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves."  Milton  :  P.  L..  xi.  646. 

*  4.  The  act  of  preying  ;  ravage  ;  destruc- 
tive fury. 

"  He  fthe  lion]  from /orag?  will  Incline  to  play." 
Shakesp.  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Food  of  any  kind. 

"  With  greens  aud  flowers  recruit  tbelr  empty  hives. 
And  seek  tretih  forage  to  sustain  their  lives." 

Drytlen  :    Virgil  ;  Qeorgic  iv.  S64,  365. 

for'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  for-rage,  *  four- 
rage,  v.i.  &  t.  [Ft.  fourrager;  It&l.  foray iare; 
bp.  forragear.]    [Forage,  s.] 
A«  Intransitive : 

1,  To  wander  in  search  of  forage  or  provi- 
sions ;  to  seek  for  forage. 

"  They  would  not  permit  the  Romans,  no.  not  so 
much  na  to  fj  a  foraging  into  their  territorie." — 
P.  Bolluiui:  Livius.  p,  875. 

2.  To  seek  for  food  or  provisions  of  any 
kind. 


*  3.  To  prey  ;  to  ravage. 

"  His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiliug,  to  behold  his  liou'a  whelp 
Foraging  in  Dloud  of  French  nubility." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  V.,  L  2. 

*  4.  To  reconnoitre  ;  to  act  as  a  vidette. 

"  Ten  thousand  horse  sha.\l  forage  up  and  down. 
That  no  relief  or  succour  come  by  land." 

Marlowe :  I  Ta^nburlaine,  ML  2. 
B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  plunder ;   to  ravage  ;  to  strip  ;  to 
spoil  of  forage. 

"To  pillage  and /ourrapfl  all  your  townes  and  cytiea 
of  Peli)poue8e- "—jVicoU ;  Tfiucydides.  fo.  30. 

2.  To  supply  with  forage  or  fodder:  as,  To 
forage  horses. 


forage-cap.  foraging -cap,  e. 

Miiit.   :    [GLICNOAItKY]. 

f  6r'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  *  for-rag-er,  a.  [Fr. 

faun  age ur  ;  Sji.  furragero  ;    Port,  forrageiro  ; 
Ital.  forragiere,] 

1.  One  who  goes  out  in  search  of  forage  or 
fodder. 

"  Suddenly  they  came  flying  upon  the  forragi-rt  on 
all  sides."— WoWiMj/.  Caesar,  p.  lis. 

2.  One  who  seeks  for  food  generally ;  ft 
feeder. 

"  Down  BO  smooth  a  slojie 
The  Aoecy  foragn-s  will  gladly  browse." 

Mason  :  English  Garden,  bk.  IL 

for'-ag-ihg  (ag  as  ig),  pr.  par.,  a.,   &  s 

[FORAOR.   ?>.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  jmr.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  searching  for 
forage  or  f<.>dd<.'r. 

foraglng-ants.  s. 

Entovi.  :  The  genus  Eciton. 

foraging-ciap,  s.    [Forage-cap.] 

t  for'-al-ite,  s.  [Lat.  foro'-  to  bore,  to  pierce, 
and  Gr.  At^o?  {litkos)  =  stone.J 

Geol. :  A  stone  with  borings  of  some  extinct 
mollusc,  annelid,  or  other  animal.  Among 
modern  animals  the  molluscs  of  the  genus 
Pholas,  annelids  like  Spio  calcarea,  6lc.,  are 
rock  borers. 

f^ra'-men  (iil.  fo-r&m'-i-na),  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Anat. :  The  term  is  used  both  in  the 
singular  and  in  the  plural  for  many  apertuiea 
in  various  parts  of  the  bodily  frame  :  iis,  the 
carotid  foramen,  the  parietal  foramen,  the 
molar /oramiwa. 

2.  Zool. :  All  aperture. 

3.  Bot.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  2. 

^  Foramen  of  an  ovule  :  An  aperture  or  tube 
thi'ougli  which  the  pollen  passes.  It  is  called 
also  a  niicropyle. 

fo-ram'-i-nat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  foraminalus  = 
pierforated.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Pierced  with  little  holes. 

2.  Bot.  &  Zool. :  Furnished  with  foramina. 
[Foramen.] 

for-a-min'-i-fer,    s.      [Lat.  foramen,  (genit 
forairiinls)  ~  an  ojiening,  and  fero  =  to  bear.) 
Zool.  :  An  individual  belonging  to  the  order 
Foraminifera  (q.v.). 

for-a-min-if'-er-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  foramen 
(genit.  foramiiiis)  =  a'  hole,  an  ojiening,  an 
aperture,  and/ero  =  to  bear.  So  named  from 
their  perforated  shells.    (See  def.).] 

1.  Zool. :  An  order  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  and  the  class  Rhi- 
zopoda  (qv.).  The  body  is  contained  within 
a  calcareous  test  or  shell,  which  is  polythala- 
ninus  (many  chambered).  It  may  be  cylindri- 
cal or  s]>iral,  or  it  may  tend  to  the  pyramidal 
form.  The  outer  surface  jiresents  a  punctate 
or  dotted  appearance,  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  very  numerous  foramina.  [See  def.] 
The  chambers  in  some  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  others,  though  so  aggrt.'gated  as  to  form  a 
compound  shell ;  in  others  they  are  connected 
with  a  funnel-like  tube.  Tiie  inside  of  the 
shell  has  an  extensile  and  contractile  sarcode 
of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  a  thin  tilm  of 
which  also  invests  its  outside.  Foraminifera 
are  always  of  small  size,  and  often  indeed 
microscopic.  With  the  exception  of  Gromia, 
which  occurs  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water, 
they  are  exclusively  marine.  Sometimes  their 
shells  constitute  sea-sand.  In  the  Atlantic, 
at  a  depth  of  3,000  fathoms,  there  is  an  ooze 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Globigeringe, 
which  belong  to  this  order  ;  the  stratuui  thus 
formed  is  a  dii'ect  continuation  of  the  white 
chalk  deposit,  having  gone  on  appareutly 
through  the  whole  Tertiary  period.  Drs. 
Carpenter  and  Parker,  and  Prof.  T.  Rupert 
Jones  have  divided  the  Foraminifera  thus  :— 

Sub-order  L— Imperforata.  Families  :  (1)  Gromida, 
(2)  Mlliolida,  (3)  Lituolida. 

Sub-order  II.— Perforata,  Families:  (1)  Lagenida, 
(2)  Globigerinida,  and  (3)  N'ummultuida. 

2.  Palc^ont.:  The  exceedingly  antique  Eozoon 
of  the  Laureiitian  rocks,  if  organic,  as  it  is 
generally  believed  to  be,  was  api>arently  a 
Foraminifer.  Forms  more  unequivocal,  some 
of  them  very  like  recent  species,  occur  in  tiie 
Silurian,  the  Carboniferous,  and  other  strata. 


b6il,  b^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^lst.    ph  =tm 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  g=^""-    -cious,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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They  occur  througli  all  tlio  Secondary  period, 
cbalk  being  almost  entirely  composed  of  their 
cases.  [1.]  They  increase  in  number  and 
importance  in  the  Tertiary.  Tlie  NuinmuliteB 
of  the  Middle  Eocene  are  foraminiferous  ani- 
mals. The  type  of  the  order  has  remained 
wonderfully  constant  from  the  earliest  times 
till  now. 

iSr-a-mXn-if'-er-al,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  fora- 
vunifer ;  -al.]  The 'same  as  Foraminiferous 
(q.V  ). 

J^r-^-min-iLf'-er-ous,  a.     [Eng.  &c.  fom- 

minifer  ;  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Provided  with  foramina;  belonging 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Fora- 
minifera  (q.v.). 

ffi- r&m'- Y - nniiH,  a.  [Lat.  foramen  (genit. 
foraminis),  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oiis.]  Full  of 
holes. 

"  Soft  and  foiaminotts  Ixxlies,  in  the  first  creation  of 
the  aouud,  willdeatleu  it."-~Sacon:  Natural  Uiatory. 

f5-r&m'-i-nule.  s.     [Eng,  dimin.  of  Xja.i.JoTO- 
•men  (genit.  foraminis)  =  a  hole.] 
Bot.:  Tlie  ostiolum  of  certain  fungals. 

for'-aS-lIlU9h,  coiij.  [Eng.  for,  as,  and  much.] 
Seeing  tliat ;  in  consideration  that;  since; 
considering  that  (followed  by  as). 

"  Forasmueh  as  the  kriowingis  of  these  th tugs  is  a 
maner  pocioo  or  luedlclue  to  thee.  "—Ctutucer :  £o«lhiiu, 
bk.  iv. 

f  or'-ay,  *  for-ra,  •  for-ray,  v.i.  ii  l    [a 
form  o(  forage  (q.v.).l 
A*  Intrans.  :  To  go  foraging. 


B.  Trans. :  To  pillage,  to  ravage  in  search 
of  forage. 

"  Than  gert  he  forray  all  the  land." 

Barbour:  Bruce,  xv.  61L 

fSr'-ay,  *  for-ray,  5.  [Foray,  v.]  The  act 
of  foraging  or  pillaging. 

"Sum  sail  w«Dd  to  the /nrraj/" 

Barbour :  Bruce,  it  281. 

for'-ay-er,  *  for-ray-our,  s.    [Foraoer.] 
A  foiiiger  ;  a  pillager  ;  a  marauder. 
"  Forayeri,  who,  with  headlouK  force, 
Dowu  from  that  atreiiKth  hiid  apurred  their  horse." 
Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  (lutrod.) 

fbr-b&de',  for-bad',  jjre^.  of  v.    [Forbid.] 

*  for-ban',  *  for-bonne,  v.t.  [M.  H.  G.  ver- 
haiinen;  Icel.  fyirbanna ;  Sw.  fbrbanna.] 
[Ban,  v.]  To  curse  strongly,  to  excommuni- 
cate. 

"  He  let/orbonne  thene  knightl 
That  hadde  iJon  »o  muchel  unwright' 

Oml  i-  Xightirigale.  1.091. 

•for-bar',  *  for-barre,  v.t.    [ii.  H.  Ger. 

verbarren.]     [Bar,  v.] 

1.  To  bar  in  ;  to  shut  up. 

"  Whi  let*  you  foulli  your  fou  /orharre   you  her- 
inueT"  IVUluun  of  Palerne,  3,333. 

2.  To  cut  off,  to  stop,  to  shut  out. 

"  Though  he/orftarre  our  vytayle.' 

Richard  Caeur  de  Lion.  3.513. 

3.  To  ward  off. 

".Thei  with  fyn  toice/orbarred  hla  strokea," 

n'iltiajn  of  Palerne.  1,216. 

1.  To  shut  out,  to  exclude. 

"  A  man  at  the  last  forbard  may  be. 
Of  the  blisful  world." 

Hampole:  Pricke  of  C<mtclence,  957. 

•for-ba'the.  v.i.     [Pref.  for-  (l),  and  Eng. 
haUie  (q.v.).]    To  bathe,  to  steep,  to  soak. 
"  Wlioae  shores  have  been  bo  oitforbathed  in  blood" 
Surry  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  11. 

tor-bear',  *  for-bere,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.s.  /or- 
heran ;  for-  (1)  pref.,  and  heran  =.  to  bear.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  bear,  to  endure. 

"  I  may  nut  cert«e.  though  I  sholde  die. 
Forbere  to  ben  out  of  your  coiupagnie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,066. 

2.  To  hold  away  ;  to  abstain  ;  to  refrain. 

"  Shall  I  go  up  against  Raiuoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
diall  lforbeart"—l  Kings  xiii,  6. 

3.  To  pause  ;  to  delay. 

"  In  chusinK  wrong. 
Hose  your  company  ;  therefore /wrfei^ir  a  while." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  (^  Venice,  iii.  1 

•  4.  To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 

*'  Whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will/or- 
bear"~Ezi:kiel  li  5. 

6.  To  be  patient  or  forbearing  ;  to  restrain 
•ueself. 

"  The  kindest  and  the  baiipiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  toffirbvnr." 

Com  pur  :  Mutual  Forbearance. 


*  6.  To  quit  or  leave  a  place. 

"  We  mii8t/or6«ar."        &iak*ip.  :  Oj/mbetine,  1.  I, 
B.  Transitive : 

I.  To  bear  with ;  to  leave  alone ;  to  treat 
with  forbearance. 

"  Western  the  tireat  forbearing  the  vanqulihed 
tot.' —Fielding :  Tom  Jonet,  bk.  v,,  ch.  xli. 

*  2,  To  avoid  ;  to  keep  away  from  ;  to  shun. 

"Forbear  hla  presence,  until  time  hath  auallded  the 
heat  of  bis  dinplejiMurn.'—ShiikeMp. :  l.eur,  L  2. 

*  3.  To  abstain  from ;  to  refrain  from  ;  to 
omit. 

"  Fwbearyoax  food  awhlkv" 

Shaturtp.  :  Ai  VoU  Like  It.  IL  7. 

*  4.  To  spare,  to  let  alone. 

"  Canst  thou  uot  forbear  me  half  an  hour." 

Sh/tkctp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  h. 

*  5.  To  withhold ;  to  keep  back ;  to  re- 
strain. 

"  Forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  Ood.  who  Is  with 
me.  that  be  destroy  thee  not."— 2  Chron.  xxxv.  21. 

f  br'-bear,  s.  [Eng.  for-  =  fore,  and  hear,  v.J 
An  ancestor,  a  forefather.  (Generally  in  the 
plural.) 

"  The  friendship  and  alliance  thnt  haa  been  Iwtween 
your  houses  and  forbears  ol  old."— ScoM ;  Waverley, 
ch.  rvL 

for-bear'-azi9e,  s.     {Eng.  forbear ;  -ance.] 

1.  The  act  of  forbearing,  refraining,  or  ab- 
staining from  any  act  or  course  of  conduct. 

"  True  noblesse  would 
Learn  blm  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrung." 

Sh'iketp. :  Richard  II..  Ir.  1. 

2.  Command  of  teiniier  ;  self-restraint ; 
patience;  indulgence;  mildness  ;  long-suffer- 
ing. 

"  Together  we  have  learned  to  prUa 
Forbearance  and  sel f -sac ri lice." 

Wordsworth :   White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  U. 

*  3.  A  withdrawing  ;  a  keei)ing  aloof. 

"  Have  a  continent  forbearance,  till  the  spsed  of 
his  rage  goes  slower." — ShaJcetp. :  Lear,  L  2. 

*  for-bcar'-ant,  a.  [Eng.  forbear;  -ant.] 
Furbearing  ;*  indulgent ;  patient. 

'■  With /orftcaran/  flubmisslveness," — Carlyle :  Miscel- 
lanies, ill.  327. 

*  for-bear'-ant-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  forbearant; 
■ly.]  In  a  forbearing  or  patient  manner ;  with 
forbearance. 

for-bear'-«r,  «.    [Eng.  forbear,  V.  ;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  forbears  or  is  forbearing. 

*  2.  One  who  intermits  or  intercepts. 

"  The  West  as  a  father  all  goodness  doth  bring. 
The  East  &  forhearemo  mauner  of  thing, ' 
Tusser  :  ffitsbarulrie  ;  Properties  of  the  Winds. 

for-bear'-ing,  *  fore-bear-lng,  '  for- 
ber-yng,  *  ver-ber-inge. pr.  par,,  a.,Sis. 
[Forbear,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Patient,  indulgent,  long-suffer- 
ing ;  exercising  forbearance. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  The  exercise  of  forbearance,  patience,  in- 
dulgence, longsuffering. 

2.  A  keeping  away  from  ;  abstention. 

"  Verberinge  of  mete  and  of  drinke." — Ayenbite 
p.  20S. 

*3.  A  cessation  or  omission. 

"  Without  any  certayno  omission  uxAforbearyng." — 
Ball  :  Benry  \'lll.  (an.  34). 

for-bear'-mg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forbearing; 
-ly.]  In  a  forbearing,  patient  manner;  with 
forbearance. 


fbr'-bear§,  s.  pi. 
*  for-berne,  v.t. 


[Forbear,  «.] 
[Forburn.] 


For'-bes  Mac-ken'-zie.  [The  name  of  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  who  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Act  described  below.] 

%  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act:  The  Act  16  &  17 
Vic,  c.  67,  passed  on  August  15,  1863,  for 
the  better  regulation  of  public  houses  in 
Scotland.  It  compelled  them  to  shut  at 
eleven  p.m.  on  week  days,  and  closed  them 
entirely  on  Sundays.  It  is  still  (a.d.  1883)  in 
force. 

for'-bes-ite,  s.  [Named  after  David  Forbes, 
F.G.S.,  &c.,  the  celebrated  chemist.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Kenngott  to  a 
hydrous  bibasic  arseniate  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
found  in  tte  desert  of  Atacama,  in  veins,  in 
a  decomposed  dioryte,  and  described  by  Mr. 
David  Forbes  (see  etym.).  Compos.  :  arsenic 
acid,  44'05;  protoxide  of  nickel,  19*71;  prot- 
oxide of  cobalt,  9-24  ;  and  water,  26"98. 


*  for 'bete,  s.    [Fdrkfjit.] 

for-bid',  *for-bede,  *for-beode,  *ffOF- 
bed-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.H.  fr/rbe6dan  :  for-  (1), 
pref.  ;  beddan  ~  to  bid;  Dut.  varhieden; 
O.H.Ger.  farbiutan ;  Icel.  Jyrirbjdda;  8w. 
forbjuda;  Da.li.  for  by  de ;  Goth. /tt«rW«<Zan.J 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  prohibit,  to  interdict;  to  order  not  to 
do  or  to  forbear  from  any  act. 

"  Tbey  have  determined  to  consume  all  those  tbtugc 
that  Ood  hath  forbidden  tbem  to  eat  by  hii  lawg/^ 
Judith  xi   12. 

2.  To  refuse  to  grant. 

"  Forbidding  you  the  prey." 

Cotffper :  Ona  Spaniel  called  Beau. 

3.  To  command    not    to    ent«r;    to  refuse 

access  or  entrance  to. 

**  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  qD«au ;  have  I 
not  forbid  her  uiy  house  T  "—.?A«*«tp. .'  Merry  Wivvs, 
iv.  2. 

4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  oppose ;  not  t« 
allow. 

"  Wliy  shoold  I  shriuk  at  thy  command. 
Whose  love  forbids  my  fear»t" 

Cowper:  SuMnistkm. 

•  5.  To  accurse,  to  blast. 

"Ue  shall  Uve  a  ram  forbid.' 

Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  L  S. 

*  6.  To  defy,  to  challenge. 

"I  forbid  them  ...  to  show  me  In  Rfaelms  or  In 
Rome  such  a  show  as  we  have  seen  here.''~Andretees  : 
Serin-jtui.  v.  30. 

B.  Intrayis.  :  To  utter  a  prohibition  or  in- 
terdiction ;  to  prevent,  to  hinder ;  not  to 
allow. 

"Now  the  gods  forbid 
That  oar  renowned  Rome 
Should  now  eat  uii  her  own."  , 

Shdkfip. :  Coriolanus,  IlL  L 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  /or- 
bid,  to  prohibit,  and  to  interdict:  "Forbid,  is 
the  ordinary  term;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  interdict  the  mural  term.  To  forbid  is 
a  direct  and  personal  act ;  to  prohibit  is  an 
indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  ex- 
tended influence :  both  imply  the  exercise  of 
power  or  authority  of  an  individual ;  but  the 
former  is  more  applicable  to  the  power  of  an 
individual,  and  tlie  latter  to  the  authority  of 
government.  Interdict  is  a  species  of  for- 
bidding applied  to  more  serious  concerns.  A 
thing  is  forbidden  by  a  word  ;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  immoral  is 
forbidden  by  the  express  word  of  God ;  that 
which  is  illegal  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
man.  ...  To  forbid  or  interdict  are  opposed 
to  command ;  to  prohibit,  to  allow.  Forbid 
and  interdi4:t,  as  personal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persons  only,  but  by  an  im- 
proper application  are  extended  to  things ; 
prohibit,  however,  in  the  general  sense  of  re- 
straining, is  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
things  as  to  persons  ;  shame  forbids  us  doing 
a  thing ;  law,  a»thority,  and  the  like,  pro- 
hibit."   {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  for-bld'-danfe,  s.  [Eng.  forbid ;  -once.] 
The  act  of  forbidding,  prohibiting,  or  inter- 
dicting ;  a  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

"  How  hast  thou  yielded  to  trausgreaB 
The  Btrict  f or bidda  nee,  how  to  violate 
The  strictest  fruit  forbidden  ?  " 

J/iUon:  P.L.,lx.9t». 

for-bid'-den,    *  for-bid,   pa.  par.    or  a. 
[Forbid,  v.\     Prohibited,  interdicted. 
"  A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game." 

Cowpm-  .■  Table  TaUt.  114. 

forbidden-fruit,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  which  our  first 
parents  were  commanded  not  to  eat.  What 
fruit  it  was  is  wholly  unknown.  (Gen.  li.  9; 
uL  3-6,  11,  17.) 

2.  Bot. :  Various  species  of  Citrus  (q.v.).  In 
the  West  Indies,  the  London  markets,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  it  is  Citr^it 
Paradisi,  a  small-fruited  variety  of  the  Shad- 
dock (Citrus  decuman^).  The  Forbidden-fruit 
of  the  French  is  the  Sweet-skinned  orange  (a 
variety  of  the  common  or<inge(C  Aurantium); 
that  of  Italy  a  variety  of  the  Lime  (C  Limelta). 

*  for-bid'-den -Ij?",  adv.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
-ly.]  In  a  forbidden  manner;  against  com- 
mands. 

"  With  all  confidence  he  swears,  as  he  had  seen  It, 

That  you  have  touched  his  queen  forbiddenly." 

Shakesp.  :   Winters  Tale.  L  1 

" for-bxd'-den-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forbidden; 
-ncss.]  The"  quality  or  state  of  being  foi- 
bidden,  prohibited,  or  interdicted. 

"  Xothing  but  forbiddenness  of  self-dispatch  hin- 
dered his  acting  it."— fioy?*.-  Works,  L2A. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^ian.    aa,  os  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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f for-bid'-der,  s.  [Entr.  forbid;  -er.)  One 
wlio  or  tliiit  wliich  forbids,  prohibits,  or  inter- 
diets  anything;  one  who  issues  a  prohibition 
or  interdiction. 

"Other  care,  perhnpfl, 
''  May  have  diverted  frum  contiunftl  watch 

Our  gren-t  forbidder."        Milton  :  P.  l.,  Ix.  816. 

for-bid'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Forbid,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Issuing  or  uttering  a  prohibition  or  inter- 
diction. 

2.  Repelling,  repulsive,  disagreeable  ;  giving 
rise  to  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike. 

"Towards  the  cottage  :  homely  was  tlie  apot. 
And  to  my  feeliug,  ere  we  reached  the  door. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk,  ii. 

C.  Assitbst.:  The  act  of  prohibiting  or  in- 
terdicting ;  a  proliibition  or  interdiction. 

"The  forbidding  of  the   Bible  to  be  read  in  any 
Tulfjare  t«jn«."— Sir  T.  More  :  Wales,  p.  843. 

for-bid'-dinff-l^, a(/u.  [Eng.  forbidding;  -ly.] 
In  a  forbidding,  repulsive,  or  disagreeable 
manner ;  repulsively, 

ffor-bid'-ding-nesSf  s.  [Eng,  forbidding; 
-ness.\  A  fMrbiddiii^  or  repulsive  quality; 
something  whicli  refifls. 

"  There  may  be  a  forblddlngness  in  the  person."— 
Richardton:  Sir  C.  Grandison.  Hi.  26-L 

•for-bind',  v.t.  [A.S.  forbindan;  O.  H.  Ger. 
farbiTidan.]    To  bind  strongly. 

"  Hlmm  that  in  cwarrtemie  lith 
I-'orrbindetin  aud  forrthruugenu."  OrmtUum,  6,168. 

*for'-bisb,  V.t.    [Furbish.] 

•for-bls-en,  "for-blsne,  s.  [A.S.  fore- 
bysn.]    An  example. 


•  for-bis-en-ing,  s.    [Forbisen.]    A  parable, 
an  allegory. 

"  I  aal  open  mi  month  in  forhixentnges." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps-  IxxlL  2. 

•for-bi'te,  v.t.     [Dut.  verbijten ;  h.  Ger.  ver* 
biten.]    To  bite  or  eat  away  utterly. 


*for-bled,  ""for-bledd,  a.  [L.  Lat.  ver- 
bidden ;  Hw.  forbloda ;  Dan.  foi-blode.]  Covered 
with  blood. 

"  Thl  btyssyd  bodye  alle  forbled." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  19L 

•for-blind;  *for-blcnd,  v.t.  [M.  H.  Ger. 
•otrhl^ndtn ;  S\v.  foThlanda.\  To  make  quite 
blind. 

"  Sinne /orrftlendefft  all  thin  heorrte.' 

Orntuhtm,  3,9S4. 

•for-blow',  V.t.  [A.S.  forbUxwan.]  To  drive 
or  toss  about  with  the  wind. 

"The  ship  which  is  .  .  .  forstormed  and  forblotre.' 
Ooxcer,  L  160. 

•for-bod,  •fop-bode,  *for-bot,  s.    (A.S. 

forhod;    Dut.  vcrbod ;    Dan.  forbitt  ;    Sw.  for- 
bud.]    A  prohibition,  an  interdiction. 

"Again  the  kinges  forbode." 

Legend  of  St.  Entherine,  3,230. 

•for-bod-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Forbid,  v.\ 
for-bb're,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  [Forbear,  v.] 
fop-bbr'ne,  pa.  par.    (Fobbeab,  v.] 

•  for-bow,  •  for-buw-en,  *  for-bugh-en, 

v.t.    [A-S.  forbygaiu]    To  avoid,  to  sliun. 

"Heo  .  .   .  forl>eretb  ham  &dA /orbuweth  bam."-« 
Ancren  Rlwle,  p.  S80. 

for-break',  *  for-breke,  v.t.  [X.B.  forhre- 
can  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farbrechan ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ver* 
brechen;  Dut.  verbreken.]  To  break  utterly  or 
to  pieces ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

"  The  aiiare  forbreken  is  In  al 
And  we  lesed  ere  HwaL" 

Early  Bng.  Psalter,  Ft.  orxlU.  7. 

■  fop-bru'if e,  *  for-brose,  *  for-bnise, 

*.(.     [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  bruise  (q.v.).] 
To  bruise  exceedingly. 

"Mforbrosed  bothe  bak  and  ayde." 

Ckawer:  0.  T..  16,(»». 

•  for-buy*,  *  for-blgge,  *  for-bugge,  v.t 

[Pref.  for-  (I),  and  Eng.  buy  (q.v.).] 
1.  To  buy  off, 
"He  which  .  .  .  for  Dogold  may  be/orftouofc( 

Thedeth."  Oower.LJM. 

%,  To  deliver,  to  release. 

••  Y  the  Lord  that  ahal  lede  you  out  axxAforUgge  in 
WD  ouerpassiug  anu."— ir^ciiife;  Exodus  vl.  6. 


*  for-buy'-er,  *  for-bl-er,  *  for-blg-ger, 

s.      [Eng.  forbuy;  -er.]    One  wlio  releases  or 
redeems  ;  a  redeemer. 

"  I  wote,  he  neith,  'that  my  forbier  Jyueth.'*— IVy. 
cliffe  :  Eputlc  {PreL},  p.  68. 

for-bye',  •  for-by,  *  for-bl«  prep.  &  adv. 

(Dut.    voorbij :    Luw   Ger.    vorbi,    vorbi;    Sw. 
ftirbi;  Dan.  forbi.] 
A.  As  preposition : 

*  1.  Through,  along. 

"  Alisauuder  .  .  .  fiyiigetb  gode  showr  hem  forby." 
Alitaunder.  S,48T. 

*  2.  Beyond,  above. 

"  I  helded  mi  hert  to  do,  forbi  all  thlnge,  ttii  right- 
wisenesae."  E.  Bng.  Psalter,  Ps.  cxvili.  112, 

3,  Besides,  over  and  above,  in  addition  to. 

*  4.  Near  to,  beside,  hard  by. 

"  To  reat  him  eeUtd  forby  a  fountain  aide." 

Spejtser:  F.  y.,  L  vil.  2. 

*  5.  According  to. 

'■  Forbi  mill  red  quath  thu  non  del. ' 

Oenetis  Jt  Exodus,  8,987. 

*  6.  With,  by. 

"  He  tookc  her  •avforbu  the  lilly  hand." 

Spemer:  F.  q.,  V.  iL  IT 

*  B.  As  adv. :  By,  past,  along. 

"  Aa  ache  ca,Tn  forby  ther  the  Jnge  atood,** 

Chaucer  :  C.  T„  13.640. 

*  for-car've, "  for-cerve,  v.t.    [A.S.  forceor- 
fan.]    To  cut  to  pieces. 

"  A  .  .  .  forcarf  ys  capi^te  of  maille." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  731. 

*foP-cat.    "foir-chet,   s.     ^v.  fourchette.] 
A  rest  for  a  musket. 


"That  euerie  ane  of  thair  nychtbouris  burgeaais 
be  funiist  with  aiie  pik,  aiie  halbert  or  tua  haiidit 
auorde,  or  ells  ane  muacat  with  forcat.  besdj-ole,  and 
heidpece."— .-IcTi  Joa.  YL,  1598  (ed.  1814),  p.  196. 

f6r9e  (1),  *  fors,  s.  [Fr.  force,  from  Low  Lat. 
foTiui  ~  strength,  from  Lat. /nriis  =  strong; 
O.  Sp.  forza ;  Sp.  fuerza  ;  Ital,  forza ;  Port. 
for(;a.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Strength,  vigour,  might,  active  power. 

"  Withoute  whom  aX  force  is  febilneaae." 

Lydgate  r  Minor  Poems,  p.  247. 

2.  Violence  ;  power  exerted  against  the  will 
or  consent;  coercion. 

"  For  force  or  fraud,  resiatance  or  escape. " 

Scott :  The  Poacher. 

3.  Necessity,     [Perforce.] 

"  Then  at  force  must  your  oblations  be." 

Shitkesp. :  Lover'n  Complaint ,  223. 

4.  The  power  or  energy  exerted  by  a  moving 
body  :  as,  the/orce  of  the  wind  or  waves. 

5.  Virtue ;  efficacy. 

"  This  flower'a/orce  te  »tirring  love." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  IL  2. 

6.  Full  intent  ;  meaning. 

"  I  understand  very  clearly  the  force  of  the  term." — 
Burke :  Sublime  £  Beautiful,  pt.  iii,,  5  2. 

7.  Validity ;  legality. 


8.  Moral  power  or  efficacy  to  convince  the 
mind  ;  persuasive  or  convincing  power. 

"  No  definitions,  no  suppOBltions  of  any  sect,  are  of 
/orce  enough  to  destroy  constant  experience." — Locke. 

*  9.  Matter,  importance  ;  ground  for  care  or 
anxiety. 

"  Wh&tfori  were  it  though  al  the  town  bihelde?" 

Chaucer:  Troilui  i  Cretsida,  ii.  878. 

10.  Power  or  strength  in  war ;  an  arma- 
ment ;  troops ;  naval  or  military  array,  with 
their  equipment  and  appurtenances.  (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"  O  Thou  !  whose  captain  I  account  myself. 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye." 

Shakcsp. :  Richard  IIL,  v.  8. 

11.  A  body  of  men  trained  for  action  in  any 
way  :  as,  a  police /orce. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Law :  Unlawful  violence  done  or  offered 
to  person  or  property. 

2.  Physics :  An  influence  or  exertion  which, 
if  made  to  act  on  a  body,  has  a  tendency  to 
move  it  when  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  its 
progress  if  it  be  already  in  motion.  The 
strength  of  man's  arms  is  a  force,  so  is  the 
power  of  a  horse  or  ox  to  pull  a  vehicle,  or 
turn  a  wheel,  or  set  in  action  an  agricultural 
machine.  Gravity,  friction,  elasticity  of 
springs  or  gases,  electrical  or  magnetical  at- 
traction or  repulsion  are  forces. 

3.  Menial  Philos.,  £c. :  [Moral  force], 
IT  (1)  Accelerated  force  : 

Physics:  The  Increased  force  which  a  body 
exei'ts  in  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of 
its  motion. 


(2)  Active  force: 

Physics  :  Force  which  tends  to  move  anothet 
body  from  a  state  of  rest. 

(3)  Ani-mal  force : 

Physics  :  The  muscular  strength  of  man. 
horses,  asRCs,  cattle,  or  other  animals  viewed 
a-s  a  moving  power. 

(4)  Centrifugal  force  :   [CentrifdoalJ. 

(5)  Centripetal  force :  [Centripetal]. 

(6)  Composition  of  forces  : 

Physics  :  A  force  produced  by  two  other  ones 
acting  on  a  body.  If  they  operate  in  the  Kama 
direction  the  resultant  or  the  resulting  force 
will  be  the  sum  of  both.  If  the  two  forces 
act  in  opposite  directions  and  are  e^ual,  tliey 
will  make  the  body  remain  at  rest ;  if  they  be 
unequal,  they  will  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  greater  one,  and  with  a  force  equivalent 
to  tlieir  difference.  If  the  lines  of  direction 
make  an  angle  with  each  other,  tl-e  resultant 
will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion. If  many  forces  act,  the  resultant  is  the 
line  of  motion  or  state  of  rest  produced  by 
tlieir  conjoint  action.  [Resolution  of  Forces  ; 
Parallelogram.] 

(7)  Conservation  of  force,  or  of  energy,  or  of 
vis  I'iva : 

Physics:  The  doctrine  or  principle  that  In 
all  cases  force  is  conserved— i.e.,  kept  in 
existence  even  when  it  ajqicars  to  perish. 
Just  as  a  certain  definite  amount  of  matter 
exists  in  the  universe,  to  which  man  cannot 
add,  and  from  which  he  cannot  subtract  an 
atom,  so  a  definite  amount  of  force,  incapable 
of  being  increased  or  diminished,  exists  like 
the  former,  in  the  universe.  It  can,  however, 
be  transformed  so  as  to  look  quite  unlike  its 
former  self ;  but  in  every  case  the  force  or 
energy  communicated  to  a  boily  or  system  of 
bodies  is  witlidrawn  from  sonje  fund  or  energy 
previously  existing.     [Correlation  of  force.] 

(8)  Correlation  of  force,  energy,  or  vis  viva: 
Physics:   The  doctrine  or  princiiile  that  the 

different  kinds  of  force  in  the  universe  aie  so 
correlated  together  that  any  one  can  be  trans- 
formed into  an  exactly  equivalent  amount  of 
another.  There  is  equality  when  one  can  do 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  work  as  any 
other.  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  a 
machine,  the  screw  for  example,  what  ia 
gained  in  jiower  is  lost  in  velocity,  and  vice 
versd.  At  Hrst  sight  motion  and  heat  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  each  other  ;  but  if  a  moving 
body  be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  career,  as, 
for  instance,  a  bullet  by  a  target,  heat  will  be 
generated,  and  tlie  same  number  of  units  of 
the  work  which  the  motion  was  capable  of 
efl"ecting  can  be  achieved  also  by  the  heat. 
Conversely,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  can  pro- 
duce an  equivalent  one  of  motion  ;  thus  the 
working  energy  communicated  to  the  piston 
of  a  steam-engine  is  withdrawn  from  the  beat 
of  tlie  steam,  and  exactly  balances  the  latter. 
Similarly,  when  the  form  of  a  body  is  changed 
by  the  action  of  forces,  in  the  way  that  a 
spring  may  be  coiled  up,  the  exact  amount  of 
force  requisite  to  roll  it  into  form  will  exist 
as  potential  energy  in  the  spring. 

(9)  Effective  force :  [Vertical]. 

(10)  Equilibrium  offerees  : 

Physics:  Tlie  action  offerees  which,  balanc 
ing  eacli  other,  produce  an  equilibrium  oi 
state  of  balance,  or  rest  In  the  body  or  bodies 
on  which  they  operate. 

(11)  Impressed  force  :  [Vertical], 

(12)  Impulsive  force : 

Nat.  Phil. :  A  force  which  acts  on  a  body 
for  an  unappreciably  short  time,  as  wlieu  oue 
body  strikes  another.  It  is  called  also  an 
Instantaneous  force  (q.v). 

(13)  histantaneoics  force :  [Impulsive  force), 

(14)  Kinetic  force : 

Physics :  The  actual  force  excited  by  ft 
moving  body  as  distinguished  from  the  poten- 
tial force  which  it  is  capable  of  creating. 

(15)  Measure  of  force : 

Physics:  The  measurement  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  force,  which  is  done  by  noting  the  mo- 
mentum which  it  communicates  to  a  body  in 
a  unit  of  time.    [Unit  offeree.] 

(16)  Mechanical  force : 

Physics :  Force  of  a  mechanical  nature 
acting  on  material  bodies.  It  may  be  either 
th.at  of  the  active  force  of  a  body  in  motion, 
or  the  tension  or  resistance  opposed  by  a  body 
at  rest 


boil,  b^;  po^t.  J 6^1;  cat,  9011.  ohoms,  fhln.  benQh;  go,  irem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-«ian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -flon,  -^on  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus,    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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force— forcer 


(17)  Molecular  forces : 

Kat,  I'hil. :  Forces  which  by  means  of  cer- 
tain atlructiotiii  and  repulsions,  retain  the 
atoms  of  matter  side  by  side  without  tlieir 
touching  eacli  otlier.    [Atom  ;  MoLECOLEa.] 

(18)  Mom&nts  of  force  :  [Momekt.] 

(19)  Moral  force: 

Mental  I'hil. :  Foreo  operating  on  the  liuman 
mind  as  distiiifiuished  f:-om  Physical  force 
(q.v.).  A  ttireat  is  the?  exertion  of  moral 
force,  a  blow  is  the  application  of  physical 
force. 

(20)  Natural  forces : 

Nat.  Phil. :  The  physical  agents  which  act 
upon  matter.  Specif,  gravitation,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity. 

(21)  i'arallelogravi  uf  forces  :    [Paballelo- 

GAAM.] 

(22)  Physical  force : 

Ord.  Laiiij.  .&  Physics :  The  operation  of  any 
thing  physical  or  meclianical  on  a  material 
body.    It  is  opposed  to  Moral  force  (q.v.), 

(23)  Polar  forces: 

Magnetism,  Elect.,  (Cc. :  Forces  acting  at  the 
twu  opposite  poles  of  a  body. 

(24)  Polygon  of  forces  :  [Polyoon], 

(25)  Potential  furcA  : 

Physics:  Tlie  whole  force  which  a  body  in 
motion  can  exert,  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
kinetic  force  which  it  is  exerting  at  the  specillc 
moment  of  time. 

(26)  Resisting  &  retarding  forces  : 

Physics :  Forces  which  tend  to  resist  or  re- 
tard "the  progress  of  a  moving  body. 

(27)  Resolution  of  forces : 

Physics :  The  resolution  or  decomposition 
of  a  force  into  the  forces  which  by  their  con- 
joint action  produced  it. 

(28)  Retarding  forces :  [Resisting  forces]. 

(29)  Triangle  of  forces :    [Triangle]. 

(30)  Unit  of  force : 

Physics :  The  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound 
of  matter,  would  in  one  second  produce  a 
velocity  of  a  foot  per  second. 
%  (1)  Of  force :  Of  necessity  ;  necessarily. 
"  We  iimst,  o/  force,  dispense  with  tbis  decree ; 
She  iuu3t  lie  liere  uf  mere  uecessity." 

StfLketp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  L  1. 

•(2)  No  force:  No  matter. 

"  Jfo  force.  I  wote  wheder  I  shalle," 

Towndty  Mysteries,  p.  18. 

*(3)  To  make  force,  *  To  give  force:  To  care, 
to  be  concerned. 

"  Thereof  ntad  thai  no  fares." 

Robert  de  Brunns,  p.  204. 

(4)  To  come  into  force :  To  be  enforced ;  to 
be  carried  out. 

T[  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between/orce, 
and  I'iolence :  "Both  these  terms  imply  an 
exertion  of  strength ;  but  the  former  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  the  latter.  Force  is 
ordinarily  employed  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
proper  will,  violence  is  used  to  counteract  an 
opposing  will  Force  is  mostly  conformable 
to  reason  and  equity  ;  violence  is  always  re- 
sorted to  for  the  attainment  of  that  which  is 
imattainable  by  law.  In  an  extended  and 
figurative  application  to  things,  these  terms 
convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  force  and 
energy,  see  Energy. 

force-piece,  s. 

Min.  :  A  piece  of  timber  placed  in  a  level 
shaft  to  iieep  the  ground  open. 

force-pump,  s. 

1.  Meek.  :  A  pump  ■which  delivers  the  water 
under  pressure,  so  as  to  eject  it  forcibly  or 
deliver  it  at  an  elevation.  The  term  is  used 
in  oontradistiiiction  to  a  lift-pumji,  iu  wliich 
the  water  is  lifted,  and  simply  ruus  out  of 
the  spout.  The  single-acting  force-pump  is 
that  in  which  the  lift  and  delivery  are  alternate. 
Tlie  double-acting  is  tliat  iu  which  the  jiassages 
are  duplicated,  so  that  a  lift  and  delivery  are 
obtained  by  each  motion  of  the  plunger  ;  the 
pump  lias  a  distinct  water-way  both  above 
and  below  tlie  piston,  so  as  both  to  draw  and 
force  water  at  each  stroke,  and  thus  cause  a 
continuous  stream,  which  is  rendered  more 
uniform  by  an  air-chamber. 

U.  Steam-eng.  :  The  boiler-supply  pump 
sometimes  cunneeted  to  the  pistou-rod  of  the 
cylinder  of  a  locomotive. 


fbr9e(2),  s.     [Dan.  fos;  Icel.  foss,  fors.]     A 
wati-rfall. 

'■  After  dliiuvr  I  went  along  the  Hllthrope  turnpike 
four  mile*  to  see  the  falla  ot  fores  of  the  rtv«r  Kent."— 
Orav  :  Lett,  to  Dr.  Whailon. 

f dr9e  (I),  •  forse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  /orcer,  from 

/o;>:e  =  strength  ;   Sp.  forzar  ;    Port,  forgar ; 
Ital.  foTzare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  compel  or  constrain  by  force  or  supe- 
rior power  to  do  or  to  forbear  frtmi  any  act 

"  !  have  been  forced  tu  use  tlie  cant  worda  of  Whig 
andTory."— Swif I :  Examiner. 

*  2,  To  enforce,  to  urge,  to  exert. 

"  High  on  a  mounting  wave  my  liead  I  bore. 
Forcing  my  Btrengtn.  atid  Katli«rin((  to  the  ohore.' 
Dryden  :   Virj/U  ;  .t'neitl  vi.  4P7. 

3.  To  drive,  impel,  pusli,  or  press  by  main 
strength. 

"  Thou  Blmlt  not  destroy  the  trees  hy  forcing  an  axe 
agninst  them."— />«u(.  xx,  19. 

i.  To  drive  or  drag  away  by  violence  or 
might. 

"  Forced  from  home  and  all  Its  pleasures, 
AfrloB  cuaat  I  left  lorloni." 

Caw/tirr :  Negro's  Complaint. 

5.  To  gain  or  draw  by  violence  or  power  ;  to 
extort.    ( Followed  by  from. ) 

"  If  thay  forced  (torn  me  one  kind  look  or  word." 
Drydetu    IJokjuon.) 

6.  To  compel  by  strength  of  evidence  ;  to 
compel  morally :  as,  To  force  conviction  upon 
a  person. 

7.  To  picss  with  force  or  energy. 

"Forcing  our  owii  o|ilniuus  uiiou  others." — Clarke: 
Sermons,  vol.  1.,  ner.  48. 

*  8.  To  stonn ;  to  take  or  enter  by  vio- 
lence. 

'•Troy  walled  Bobii;h. 
Th'  Atridea  inlglit  as  wtll  Un\e  furred  tlie  sky." 
Waller:  His  Mujestyt  Jiepniring  of  St.  /*aMfi,  60. 

9,  To  ravish  ;  to  violate  by  force. 

"  To  do  n  uiuMlermiB  d^eit.  to  r.ili  a  innn. 
To  force  a  Bpi^lleu  vir,:in'»  LhHHtily." 

S/i<iheifj.:  2  llenrif  IV,,  v.  1. 

10.  To  excogitate  or  extort,  not  nalnrally, 
but  by  wrestitjg  straining,  or  dislorliiig  of 
ideas  ;  to  strain,  to  distort. 

"  Our  genersl  taste  In  RiisL-ind  Is  for  e|>I|;rKui,  tarLS 
of  wit,  &uA  forced  conceits.' — Addison  :  ^fiectntor. 

II.  To  compel  oneself  to  give  utterance  or 
expansion  to  ;  to  assume  ;  as,  To  force  a  smile. 
To  force  a  sliow  of  interest, 

12.  To  bring  to  maturity  before  the  natural 
or  ordinary  time  ;  to  cause  to  ripen  or  pro- 
duce fruit  prematurely ;  to  cause  to  grow  or 
ripen  by  artificial  heat. 

13.  To  endeavour  to  produce  intellectual 
results  at  a  premature  age :  as,  To  force  a 
child's  mental  faculties. 

*  14.  To  man ;  to  garrison  ;  to  strengthen 
or  furnish  with  soldiers  ;  to  reinforce. 

"  Were  ttieynot/ora-d  with  those  that  ehould  be  ours. 
We  mi^ht  have  met  them  dareftil,  bcaid  to  beard." 
Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  v.  5. 

*  15.  To  put  in  force ;  to  enact ;  to  enforce ; 
to  malce  binding. 

"  What  can  the  church/orc«  more?" 

J.   Webster.    {Webster.) 

*  16-  To  Ciire  for,  to  regard,  to  value. 

"  \  force  not  ar^ment  a  straw." 

Sliakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucreee,  1,031, 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  lay  any  stress;  to  care;  to  be  con- 
cerned ;  to  hesitate. 

"  Your  oath  once  broke,  jon  force  not  to  forswear." 
Aluikesp. :  LoBu's  Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2. 

2.  To  think  of  importance, 

*' I  force  not  of  such  fooleries." — Camd&n;  RemaiTu; 
Wise  Speeches. 

3.  (Impersonally) :  To  be  of  importance ;  to 
siguify. 

"  It  little  forceth  how  long  a  man  llue,  bat  how  wel 
and  vertuuusly."— rdai;  Mark  v. 

4.  To  use  force  or  violence ;  to  strive,  to 
endeavour. 

"Howb^it  In  the  ende,  perceiving  those  men  did 
more  fiercely  force  to  gette  up  the  bill."—Xorlh : 
PluUirch. 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  force  and  to 
strain,  see  Strain. 

(2),  v.t.     [Fr,  farcer  =  to  stuff.) 
L  To  stuff. 

"  Malice  forced  with  wit." 

ShaJcesp.  :  TroUus  &  Cresiido,  r.  1.  3 

2.  To  exaggerate. 

"  With  fables  \'aiue  my  hlstorie  to  fill. 
Forcing  my  good.  excuRiug  of  itiy  ill. ' 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  62. 

*  force-a-ble,  a.    [Fqrcible.1 


'  fdr9e 


f6r9ed.  pa.  par.  k  a.  [Foace,  w.) 
A.  As  jM.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
'B,  As  adjective: 

1.  Compelled,  constrained. 

2.  Strained,  affected,  unnatural :  as,  a.  forced 
style,  a.  forced  metaphor. 

•f6r9'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forced;  -ly.]  In  a 
forced,  strained,  or  unnatural  manner ;  con- 
strainedly ;  unnaturally. 

•  fi>r9'-ed-Iie88,  s.    [Eng.  forced;  -ness.]    The 

quality  or  stale  of  being  forced,  Btralned,  «■ 
unnatural. 

"Against   the  foicedness  and   Incongmlty  ot   thl> 

setise  much   might  be  B^i±"—Wort/dnffton:   On   tA« 

MUlenniam,  p.  2. 

'  f6r'9e-rul,  a.     [Eng.  force  ;  -ful(t).1 

1.  Full  of  or  possessing  force,  power,  or 
violence ;  forcible. 

"  Were  it  by  chance,  or  forceful  deetitiy.'* 

/-frj/den     Pulaman  i  A  rcUe.  IL  U. 

2.  Impelled  with  force  or  violence. 

"  Agiiiiiflt  the  steed  he  threw 
H^ia  forceful  spear." 

Oryden :  VlrgU ;  .Encid  IL  C6. 

3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"Why,  what  need  we' 
Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Oux foretfai  instigation?" 

.Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  IL  1. 

•  for* 9e-fiil-ly,  adv.    [Eug./(>raj/«i;  -iy.]    In 

aforcible,  violent,  or  impetuous  maauer;  with 

force  or  violence. 

*fbr'9e-leS8,  a.  [Eng.  force;  -less.]  Having 
little  or  no  force  or  power  ;  feeble,  weak,  im- 
potent. 

**  For  feeble  h«vrt  and  forceteu  baud," 

Scott :  /iokeby,  L  M. 

"  for'9e-let.    *  force-lette,    •  forse-let, 

•  fors-let,  8.     [O.  Fr.  forcelet,  from  Low  Lat. 
forcelletum.]  A  little  fort  or  foitress  ;  a  castle. 

"In  Egypt  there  ben  but  ttiweforcelettss  or  caatellea." 
—MaundeeUie,  p.  47. 

•  fbr'9e-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  force ;  Ay.]  Vehe- 
mently, violently. 

"  Quhen  thay  war  malst  forccly  given  to  the  execa- 
clon  tUnirof,  tithiiieis  come  thiit  the  Vulschis  war 
cum  maud." — Bellendene  :  Litrius,  p.  202, 

Ittr' 9e-meat,  *  f^ce-meat,  s.  [Eng.  forc^ 
(2),  v.,  and  vwjt.] 

Cook.  :  Meat  chopped  fine,  seasoned,  and 
served  up  alone,  or  used  as  stuffing. 

'  fi>r'9e-inent,  *  forse-men,  s.  (Eng.  force ; 

■ment.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  forcing  or  straining. 

"  Without  meere/orcemenf  of  lawe.'— /"ox ;  Martyrs, 
p.  157. 

2,  A  fort,  a  strong  place. 

"  Forsemerj  or  strengthis  of  thin  he^he  wallea  shul 
t^derr  fallen.'  — iv'i/o/ijfe.-  Isiiah  iiv.  12. 

for'-9ep3,  s.  [Lat.  =  pincers,  tongs,  from 
formus  =  hot,  and  capio  =  to  take.] 

1.  A  tool  applied  to  grasping,  and  consisting 
of  two  portions  pivoted  together,  the  ends 
forming  respectively  handles  and  jaws.  A 
forceps  is  used  by  dentists  in  extracting  teeth ; 
by  accoucheurs  :n  steadying  the  head  of  the 
fetus  in  delivery;  by  surgeons  for  extracting 
anything  from  a  wound,  &c.  Forceps,  the 
arms  of  which  are  automatically  locked  when 
closed,  are  known  as  Locking-forceps  (q.v.). 

"Forceps  properly  sigpifles  a  pair  of  tongs;  but  Is 
used  for  aii  instrument  iu  chirurgery,  to  crtnict  any- 
thiugout  of  wounds,  and  the  like  occasiuus."— i^iif  ncey. 

2.  Zool.  :  Anything  shaped  like  a  pair  of 
scissors,  as  the  two  projecting  movable  bodies 
which  terminate  the  abdoiien  of  an  Earwig 
(q.v.). 

"  It  is  furnished  with  Aforcepi  above  the  mouth. '^ 
Goldsmith :  The  Bee,  So.  4. 

f6r9'-er  (1),  s.    [Eng./orc(e);  -er.\ 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  which 
forces,  compels,  or  constrains. 

"To  be  the  forcer  ot  a  herd." 
Chapman:  Bomer;  Hymn  to  Bermss,  pL  Ui. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Meek. :  A  solid  piston  applied  to  pumps 
for  the  purpose  of  produciug  a  constant  flow 
of  water,  or  of  raising  water  to  a  greater 
height  than  is  possible  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

2.  Min. :  A  small  pnmp  worked  by  hand ; 
used  in  sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  &c. 

"The  usual  means  for  the  ascent  of  water  is  either  by 
suckers  or  forcers." —  Wilkinx :  Dcedalus,  voL  iL.  ch.  xr. 


I&te,  f^U  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt« 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


forcer— fore 
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•fbr9'-er  (-2),  "  fors-er,  s.    [O.  Fr.  /order, 

forsier;  lial. /orziere,  from  how  L&t,  /orsarius.] 
A  chest,  a  bux,  a  casket. 


ft)rct'-cr-ite,  s.     iForcher,  prol).  naiiie^  of  a 
person  (li'einer  Zeitung,  July  11,  18G0)';  -ite 
(Min.).] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  opal.    (Brit.  Mm.  Cat.) 

*forch-ure,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fctrchcure.;  Port,  for- 
cadiirn;  Ital.  /orcafura.]  The  fork,  or  point 
of  division  of  the  legs.     (Sir  Ferumbras,  649.) 

ffir9'-i-blo,  •  foroe-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  force  (i ) ; 

1.  Having  force,  power,  or  might;  powerful, 
«trong,  forceful. 

"Thera  Ib  no  dealre  more  strong  and  /orcibJa  In 
m&n." — Bp.  Bull.  vol.  li.,  disc,  s, 

2.  Chanicterizetl  or  accompanied  by  force  ; 
violent;  impetuous:  as, /orcifcfe  measures. 

3.  Done  by  force  or  violence  ;  brought  about 
ty  force. 

"  Embraces /orctifc  and  fool." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  IL  793. 

4.  Efficacious,  of  great  iufluence  or  force ; 
cogent :  as,  k  forcible  argument. 

5.  Making  use  of  powerful,  vigorous,  effec- 
ttve,  cogent,  or  expressive  language. 


*  6.  Valid,  binding,  obligatory. 
forcible  abduction,  s.    [Abduction.] 

forcible  detainer,  5. 

La\u :  The  violent  keeping  or  witliholding 
of  the  houses,  lands,  &c.,  of  another  from  him. 

forcible  entry,  s. 

Lav: :  A  violent  taking  or  entering  into 
houses  or  lands. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  forcible  and 
cogent,  see  Cogent. 

t  forcible -feeble,  a.  fc  $.  fFrom  Feeble, 
8  char.icter  in  Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.,  pt.  ii., 
whom  Falstalf  derisively  describes  as/orct/>?e.] 

1.  As  adj. :  Seemingly  forcible,  vigorous, 
but  in  reality  weak  and  ("eeble. 

"  Epithet*  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  oPthe /ordbZe^ 
/ec6/e  school."— jVor(A  British  Ueview.    (Webiter.) 

2.  As  snbst. :  One  who  strives  to  appear 
forcible  or  vigorous,  but  is  in  reality  weak 
and  feeble. 

"  Italics,  that  last  reMvrce  of  the  forcible-feeblet." — 
Disraeli.    ( U'ebster.) 

fttr9'-i-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  forcible;   -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  forcible. 

f6r9'-i-bly,  adv.     [Eug.  forcib(Ie)  ;  -ly.1 

1.  With  force  or  strength  ;  strongly,  power- 
fully ;  cogently. 

"Never  did  any  Hcane,  like  these  '  streams  of  stoneu.' 
tofordbly  convey  to  my  miutl  the  idea  of  acouTulsion 
of  which,  in  historicnl  records,  we  might  in  vain  seek 
for  iinv  counteriJ'irf— ZJariffin.'  Voyage  Round  the 
World  (ibJi)).  ch.  Ix..  p.  198. 

2.  By  force  or  violence. 

"  Fordblu  drawn  from  many  a  close  recess." 

Cowper;  Chai-ity,  629. 

fbr^'-ing,  pr.  pa/r.,  a.,  &  3.     [Force  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B,  -4s  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^5  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  using  force  or 
violence ;  force,  comjiulsion. 

"  Suab/orctngs  ever  end  in  hates  and  mines." 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  The  PUarim,  1.  L 

2.  Hort.  :  The  act  or  process  of  causing 
plants,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.,  to  come  to  maturity 
Defiiie  the  natural  or  ordinary  time  by  means 
of  artificial  heat. 

forcing-ensine,  s.    A  Fire-engine  (q.v,). 

forcing-bouse,  s. 

Hort.  :  A  house  iu  which  plants  are  forced ; 
a  hothouse. 

forcing-pit,  s. 

Hort. :  A  sunken  hot-bed  for  containing 
fermenting  material*  to  produce  bottom-heat 
for  forcing  plants. 

forcing-pump,  ».    [Fobce-pump.] 

•  for9'-l-pal,  a.    [Lat.  forceps  (geuit.  forcipis) ; 
Ejig.  adj.  suff.  -al.]    Of  the  natureof  afoi'ceps. 

"Mechanicks  make  use  hereof  ia/orcipal  oigana." — 
Awne.'  Garden  of  Cyru»,  ch.  il. 


*for9'-i-pate,  *  for9'-x-pat-ed.  for-9ip  - 

i-tate,  a.        [Lat.  forceps   (geuit.  forcipis) ; 
Eng.  suir.  -ate,  -aled.] 

Ord.  l/ing.,  Zool.,&c. :  Formed  like  a  forceps, 
to  open  and  inclose  ;  applied  to  the  conienus 
appendages  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the 
body  of  the  Forliculida;,  and  to  the  claws  u{ 
lobsters,  crabs,  &;c.  In  botany  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

"  The  locusta  have  antennae,  or  lonK  horus  before, 

with  a   long  falujitiun  or  /orripnteii    tail  behind."— 

Uraiffne:  Vulgar  Krruart.  hk.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

*for-9l-pa'-tion,  s.  [Lat. /orw;)s  (genit.  for- 
cipis);  -atiou.]  Torture  by  pinching  with 
forceps  or  pincers. 

"  Less  torment  far  than  either  the  wheel  or  fortHpa- 
tlon,  ye.1,  than  simple  hurmug."'—fiacon.'  Observatii»is 
on  a  Libel. 

*  for-cle'ave,  *for-cleve,  v.t  [Pref.  for- 
(i),  and  Eng.  cleave  (q.v.).]  To  cleave,  to  cut 
through. 


*  for-clem'med,  a.    [Pref. /or-  (i),  and  Eng. 
denimed  (q.v. J.]     Starved. 

"  Al  schal  crye  forclcmmed." 

E.  Eng.  AUU.  Poerrui ;  PatUnce,  892. 

*  for-cHng',  v.i.    [A.S.  forclingan.}    To  shrink 
up. 

"  Hys  lymes  ao/orelonge  to  noghte."       FUate,  216. 

•for-clo^te,  v.t.    [Foreclose.] 

*  for-cl6§'-ure,  s.    [Foreclosure.) 

*for-c61d',  a.     [Pref.  for-  (1),  and  Eng.  cold.] 
Very  or  extremely  cold. 

"  He  Vfaa/orcold."       Seven  Suges,  2,623. 

*  for-cra§'ed,  a.  [Pref./o/--  (1),  and  Eng.  erase.] 

Broken  to  pieces  ;  in  ruins. 

"  Old  werk. /orcrojcd  alle."        Seven  Sagct,  721. 

"  for-crook'ed,  *  for-croked,  a.  [Pref./or- 

(1),  and  Eng.  crooked.]     Crooked,  bent. 
"  Myn  bond  ia  al  forcroked." 

at.  Edward  Confessor.  S40. 

*  for-^nif ,    *  for-cutte,   *  for-kutte,  v.t. 
[Pref.  /o?--  (1),  and  Eng.  ci((.]    To  cut  through. 

"  Right  as  a  8werd/(7rAu«e(ft  and  forheweth 
Anarmatuo."  Chaucer:  C.  T,,  17,272. 


[A.S.]      Very    depraved   or 


^for-cuth,  a. 

wicked. 

"Nu  ivaa  sum  forcuth  kempe  In  Arth ore's  ferde." 
Layamon,  iil.  123. 

ford,  *fOOrd«  «.  [A.S.  ford;  cogn.  with 
O.  Fris.  fonla;  O.  H.  Ger.  furt;  Dut.  voort ; 
Ger.  furt,farth.] 

1.  A  shallow  part  of  a  river,  where  it  may  be 
crossed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot,  or  by  wading. 

"The  river  having  in  it  many  eballow /(»r<Z«." — 
P.EoUand:  Ammlantis  HaroeUinut,  p.  117. 

2.  A  stream,  a  current. 

"  Medusa  with  Gorgonian  terror  guarda 
The/ord  •■  Milton  :  P.  L..  IL,  612. 

fbrd*  V.i.    [Ford,  5.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  pass  or  cross  over  by  wading ; 
to  wade  through,  as  a  shallow  river. 

"  Adam's  sliiu-ljoneamviat  have  contained  a  thousand 
fathum,  and  much  more,  if  be  haAforded  the  ocean.  "— 
Raleigh  :  History. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  wade  through. 

"His  lost  section  rf-iialna  only  to  be  forded." — 
Sotoell:  Letters,  bk.  L,  let.  39,  $  6. 

ford'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  ford ;  -able.]  That  may 
or  caii  be  forded,  or  passed  over  on  foot,  as  a 
shallow  stream. 

"  That  part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the  river 
vea  fordablc  vfBS  defended  by  works."  —  Macaulay  : 
Eitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xvil 

ford'-a^ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fordable;  -twss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  fordable. 

*forde.  s.    [Ferd,  2.] 

*for-deeni',  *for-deni©,   *for-dem-en, 

v.t.     [A.8. /ordn/KiJi.]     To  eondtimn,  to  damn. 
"He  nulde  thasonfullen /orrfffmen," 

Old  Eng.  Homtliet,  p.  95. 

*for-del,  s.  [Dut.  vnordeel ;  Sw.fordel;  Dan, 
forded.]    An  advantige.    [Foredeal.] 

*for-der,  v.    [Further,  v.] 

•  for-der,  adv.    (Further,  adv.] 

*  for'-der-anco,  s.    [PuRTaERANCE.] 
tor-do',  fore-do',  *for-don,  ""for-donne, 

v.t.    [A.S.  fordon ;  O.  ti.  fardon ;  Dut.  verdoen ; 
O.  H.  Ger. /artuoTi;  M.  H.  Ger,  vertuon.] 


1.  To  destroy,  to  undo,  to  ruin. 

"  I  ee  no  mure,  hut  that  I  mnfordOO,' 

Vhuacer:  C.  T.,  11,866. 

"  2.  To  put  an  end  to. 

"  Abated  my  lialcz.  fordfdden  my  dlotrwM." 

E.  Eng.  Altit.  Puoms:  Pa-jrl,  128. 

3.  To  overcome,  to  exhaust,  to  wear  out. 
"  The  lieavy  ploiufiiniaii  anorei. 
All  with  wc-iry  Xaf,k.  fordwie.  ' 
Shakcnp. :  Jlidsummur  yight's  Dream.  V.  L 

•  fordread,  *for-dred,  a.     [Pref. /or- (iX 
and  Eng.  dread,  a.]     Very  frightened. 


"  for-drench',    **  for-drenche,  v.t.  4   i. 

[A.S.  fordrencan.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  drunk,  to  intoxicate. 

"The  king  as  he  that  waa  fordrenct." 

Legend:  ■«.  KaOierinf.Z.US. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  drowned. 

'■  Al  I'liarjiones  f onle  foidrencte."    St.  Juliana,  p.  81- 

*for-drive,  *  for-dreve,  v.t.  [A.e.  for* 
drifan  ;  i)\xi,  verdrijven;  iiw.  furdrifoa.] 

1.  To  drive  or  toss  about  violently. 

"The  Bipea  that  aru  on  aa  forUrluen."    Btttiaryy  SXI, 

2.  To  drive  out  utterly. 

"The  deueles  out  aall  he  fordrentn," 

Metrical  /lomilles,  p.  liL 

''for-drunk'-en,*for-dronk-en,'^(.  [Pret 
fur-  (1),  and  Eng.  drunken  (q-v.).]  Very 
drunken  or  intoxicated. 


*  for-dry',  *  for-druye,  a,    [Pref.  for-  (i% 

and  Eii^'.  dry.]     Very  dry. 


*  for-duUed',  a,    [Dut.  verdullt.]    Very  dull 
or  stupid. 

"To  tecbea  rade  fordtiRed  KBne." 

Lydgafe :  Minor  Poems,  p.  UL 

*  for-dwi'ne,  *  for-dwyne,  v.i.    [A.S.  /or- 

diciiuin.]     To  Wiuste  away. 

"  His  bodie  gOkii  al  fordwyne."         Pilate,  214. 

*  for-dyt,  v.t.     [A.S.  fordyttan.]     To  shut. 

"  Anon  it  was  feld  And  ford  i/tfe." 

Richard  Caur  de  Lion,  4.167. 

fore,  jyrep.,  adv.yS.,  &  a.   [A.S.  fore=  for,  before.] 

*  A.  As  preposition : 

1.  Before.    (Always  preceded  by  its  object.) 

"  He  ne  tolde  noughte  hia  dough ter/or«  of  this  reoful 
cas."  Eleven  Thousand  Virgiiu,  2t 

2.  For,  on  account  of,  because  of. 

"  Is  Bone,  that  aUthe  sorwe  Is  fore." 

WUliamofFal^Tue,  S,»U. 

B.  ^3  adverb : 

1.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Before,  previously. 

*'  Er  wel  louge  he  tolde  us /ore  hon  hit  scbotde  beo.*, 
St  A  ndrew.  37. 

2.  In  the  front  part,  or  that  part  which 
goes  lirst. 

IL  Naut. :  In  or  towards  the  parts  of  & 
ship  near  tie  bows. 

C.  As  svbst. :  An  advantage,  a  help. 

D.  ^5  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  front  or  in  advance ;  anterior  :  as, 
the  fore  feet  of  a  horse, 

2.  Advanced  in  point  of  time ;  earlier,  an- 
terior, prior ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  tlie  year  or 
day. 

*  3.  Advanced  in  order  or  series  ;  antece- 
dent :  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  document. 

II.  Naut. :  A  terra  expressive  of  the  forward 
portion  of  a  vessel,  or  the  appurtenances  of 
the  said  forward  portion.  It  13  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  aft. 

%  To  the  fare  : 

1.  To  the  front 

2.  Ready  ;  at  hand. 

"  If  he  has  not  me  toith^  fore  to  prove  what  I  said, 
be  can  do  nothing."— Ltfi'cf.'  The  Haltons.  oh.  xxxt. 

3.  Still  suiTiving,  alive. 

"That  the  said  Lord  John,  after  the  de^ith  of  his 
said  f'lther.  being  to  the  fore."— Act  Part,  (unj,  rindta 

<tf  n-.bcrt  HI. 

fore-and-aft,  a. 

Naut. :  A  terra  denoting  the  whole  length 
of  a  ship,  from  stem  to  stem. 

Fore-and-aft  sail : 

Naut. :  A  sail  whose  middle  porti  in  is  fore- 
and-aft  ;  one  which  is  attached  to  a  spar  or 
stay  in  the  midship  line  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
to  a  yard,  which  is  athwart  ship.    [Sail.J 


hSa,  h^;  poUt,  j^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  l>en<?h  ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st,     ph  =  fi 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.  -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -siou  =  2hun.    -tioua,  -sioos,  -c^ous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  e^  b^  d^L 
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fore— forecasting 


*  fore -arson.    *  forearsoun,  •  for- 

Al'SOUn,  5.     The  baddle-buw. 

"On  yo  ati'de  ful  the deijt,  bysldu  the /orartoun," 
Sir  Ferumbrat,  3,8as. 

fore-beam,  s. 

Weav.  :  Tlic  breaat-beam  of  a  loom. 

fore-bootp  s.  a  boot  or  box  iu  the  fore- 
part of  a  carriage. 

fore-cabin,  s.  a  i-abin  for  passcngors  iu 
the  foie-part  of  a  ship,  liaving  infurior  accom- 
modation to  that  of  the  aft  or  saloou  cabin. 

fore -carriage,  s. 

Vehichs :  The  f(irward  part  of  the  runniug 
gear  of  a  four-wheeled  veliicle.  The  fore- 
wheels,  axU*,  and  hounds  ;  with  or  without 
the  pole  and  the  perch. 

"  fore-covert,  s.      The  same  aa  Fobe- 

FENCE  (q.V.). 

fore-edge,  s.  The  front  edge  of  a  book 
or  a  folded  sheet ;  in  oontnidi.stinetion  to  the 
back,  which  is  folded,  and  holda  the  stitching. 

fore -end,  &. 

1.  The  front  part. 

"  Jn  the/OT-f-md  of  it.  which  waa  towards  him.  ffrew 
asmall  greeu  bnku*:h  of  paltu."— Aao/t. 

2.  The  earlier  part. 

"  I  have  lived  an  honest  froedom  ;  paid 
More  piuuH  debts  to  Heaveu.  thaa  in  aU 
The/or«-tf/uiof  my  time." 

Shaketp. :  Oymbeline,  Hi.  3, 

*  fore-fence,  s,  A  defence  or  protection 
In  front. 

fore  -  hammer,  s,  a  sledge-hammer, 
working  alternately  or  in  time  with  the  liand- 
faammer. 

*  fore-imagine,  v.t.  To  imagine  or  con- 
ceive beforehand. 


fore-palate,  5. 

Anat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  palate. 
"  A  larger  portion    of    the    tongue'o  surface  being 
brought  Into  contact  with  the  fore-palate." —Beaines : 
Comp.    Gram.    Aryan  Lang.  ^   India  (1873),  voL  i., 
idL  iv.,  p  326. 

fore-piece,  s. 

SfuM. :  The  flap  attached  to  the  fore-part  of 
a  side-saddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress. 

•  fore-plan,  v.t.  To  plan  or  devise  be- 
forehand. 

fore-plane,  s. 

Carp.  £  Join. :  The  first  plane  used  after 
the  saw  and  axe.  It  is  intermediate  in  length 
and  application  between  a  jack-plane  and  a 
smoothing- plane. 

fore-plate,  s.    (See  the  compoand.) 

Fore-plate  bit : 

Metalt.  :  A  piece  of  hard  white  cast  iron  let 
Into  the  front  of  the  puddling-furaace.  (Weale.) 

"Over  the, foT€-p7ute  &i(the  puddler  works  his  tools, 
and  there  Is.  neceaaarily,  great  wear  of  the  iron  on 
that  pATt'—Pcrci/. 

*  fore-possessed,  a. 

1.  Held  iu  possession  before. 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  prepossessed. 

"To  the  satisfaction  of  any  rational  man.  not  ex- 
tremely /ore-possessed  with  prejudice."— Sanrfffrsom. 

fore -rake,  s. 

ShiphuihL  :  So  much  of  the  forward  part  of 
avessel  as  overhangs  the  keel. 

fore-shot,  s.  The  first  portion  that  comes 
over  in  distillation  of  low  wines.  It  is  a  milky 
liquid,  and  abounds  in  fusel  oil. 

fore-sight,  s. 

1.  A  sight  forward  at  the  levelling-staff  or 
through  the  sights  of  the  cir  carafe  renter. 

2.  The  muzzle-sight  of  a  gun, 

•fiire,  *vore,s.     [A.S.  f6r;  O.  a  G&T.f&ra; 
M.  H.  Ger.  zniore.] 
X,  A  way,  a  road,  a  journey. 

"  Heo  nomeu  heore  uore  into  thaa  kiuges  bure." 

Layajnon,  iL  H7. 
2.  An  example. 

'■  In  anch  wise  folwe  him  and  his /ore." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  6.e8ft. 

fbre-,  '  1  >ir-, prp/.  [Fore,  arfy.]  Apreflxrauch 
used  in  composition,  with  the  force  of  priority 
in  point  of  time,  order,  rank,  importance. 
(Foe-,  pre/.] 


"  fbre-ac-qualnt,  v.t.  [Pref.  fcyre-,  and  Eng. 
acquaint  (q.v.).J  To  acquaint  beforehand  ;  to 
make  acquainted  before. 

"  For«ac<]iiaint  thysolf  with  miLsea,  thickets,  and 
burrows."— Ifarii."  Hermona,  p.  67. 

*  fbre-ad-mon  -ish,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-^  and 
Eiig,  admoniih  (q.v.).]  To  admonish  or  warn 
beloicband. 

*  fbre-ad-vi^e',  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
advise  (q.v.).]     To  advise  beforehand. 

"Thuji  to  have  said, 
As  you  were /oreadvUed  had  touched  his  spirit." 

Shaketp. :  Coriotanua,  iL  S. 

fbre-al-lege'  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  allege 
(q.v.).]     To  allege,  state,  or  cite  before. 

"  fore-ap'point ,  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
apjioint  (q.v.).  J  To  appoint,  set,  or  order  be- 
furehaud. 

f  6re-ai>-p^nt-ment,  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and 
Eng.  appointvient  (q.v.).]  A  previous  ap- 
pointment; preordination. 

fore-arm',  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  v. 
(^q.v.).J  To  arm  or  provide  for  attack  or  de- 
lence  before  the  time  of  need. 

"Kv/orearmi  bis  care 
With  rules  to  push  hla  fortune  or  to  bear." 

DryUen  :   Virgil ;  JSneid  vi.  1.233. 

fore-arm,  s.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  arm,  s. 

(q.V.).J 

Aiiat.  :  The  anterior  part  of  the  arm,  consist- 
ing of  two  bones,  the  external  one  called  the 
radius,  and  the  internal  one  the  ulna  (q.v.). 

"The  boiiea  of  the  forearm  are  alao  remarkable  for 
their  lighcneas  and  elasticity;  and  they  move  freely 
not  only  on  the  humerus,  but  on  each  other." — Todd 
^  Sourman  :  I'hya.  A>uit.,  voL  i.,  ch.  vi..  p.  US. 

fo're-bay,  5.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  bay  (q.v.).'} 
HydrauL:  A  reservoir  or  conductor  bet  ween 
a  mill-race  and  a  water-wheel.  The  discharg- 
ing-end  of  a  head  or  mill-race.  The  term  is 
the  equivalent  of  penchul«  or  penstock,  but  is 
used  especially  in  regard  to  water-wheels, 
which  receive  and  discharge  water  at  their 
peripheries,  such  as  tlie  under-shot,  over-shot, 
breast,  and  flutter-wheels. 

f  b're-bear^,  5.    [Forbear,  s.] 

*  fore-be-lief ',  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
belie/(q.v.).}     Previous  belief, 

*  f  b're-birth,  *  for-birth,  *  for-burthe, 

s.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  birth  (q.v.).] 

1.  Priority  in  birth  ;  birthright 

"  Forburth^,  he  aeide.  what  aerueth  me  f  " 

Curtor  Mundi,  3,546. 

2.  The  first  born. 

"  Aile  the /or6urtA«*  ohal  I  alo  ' 

Cursor  Jfundi.  6.091. 

*  fb're-bit,  "*  for-bete,  s.    [Eng. /ore,  and  bit.] 

Bot. :  The  Devil's-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa 
succisa).     (Cotgrave.) 

*  fb're-bxt-ten,  a.  [Ens. /ore,  and  bitten.] 
Bitten  on  the  lore  part. 

forebitten-more,  5. 

Bot. :  Scabiosa  succisa.  [Forebit.]  More  = 
root,  and  Forebitten  more  =  bitten-oflf  root. 
(Britten  &  Holland.)    [More,  s.] 

*  fore-bode',  s.  [Forebode,  v.]  a  forebod- 
ing, presage,  or  prognostication. 

"There  is  upon  many  forebodes  .  .  .  one  great  fate 
to  come  upun  the  Church  of  Chrlat."— OoodwiTi  .■  Works, 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  iv..  p,  73- 

f  ore-bode',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
bode  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trarisitive : 

1.  To  bode  beforehand ;  to  foretell ;  to 
prognosticate ;  to  predict,  to  portend.  (Gener- 
ally said  of  some  ill  or  calamity.) 

"TboQgb  no  new  ills  can  he  foreboded  then." 

Cowley  :  Isaiah  xxilr. 

2.  To  feel  a  presentiment  of ;  to  foreknow  ; 
to  be  prescient  of. 

"This  hour  we  part !— my  heart  foreboded  this." 
Byron :  Corsair,  i.  14. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  prognosticate,  to  foretell  or  predict, 
generally  of  ill 

"  With  these  forebodinff  words  restndos  their  hate." 
I>ryden  :  Vinjil ;  ^neid  ill.  470. 

2.  To  be  prescient ;  to  forekuow  ;  to  feel  a 
secret  sense  of  something  to  come,  generally 
ili 

"  For  she  It  waa, — 'twas  ahe  who  wrought 
Meekly  -with  forehoding  thoMxht.' 

WordaworOi  :    WhUe  D^e  of  h'ylst^me,  O.  U. 


*  fore -bode'  -  m^nt,  s.  [Eng.  /orebode ; 
•vunt.}  'i'he  act  of  foreboding,  prognosticat- 
ing, or  foreknowing. 

fore-bod' -er,  s.    [Eng. /or«6ot/<c);  -er.j 

1.  Om:  who  forebodes,  prognosticates,  oi 
foretelLs ;  a  prognosticator. 

"  A  crow  that  had  oboerved  the  raven'a  luaoner  and 
wav  of  delivering  hia  predlctloiia,  setc  up  (or  a  /ore 
buder.'—L'  Estrange :  FaJjles. 

2.  One  who  foreknows  or  is  prescient. 
fore-bod'-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  a.     [For» 

BODE,  V.J 

A.  "ii  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  &  particAp.  adj.  :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  A  prognostication,  prescienaa 
or  secret  sense  of  some  ill  to  come. 

"-  .  .  took  their  seats  with  reluctance  and  wltb 
many  thAforebvding^'~Maca\Uay:  Hist.  Eng.,*:^.  vL 

Ibre-bod'-ing-ljr.  adv.  [Eng.  /oreboding; 
•ly.]  In  a  foreboding  manner;  with  prognos- 
tications or  presages. 

fb're-bod-^,  s.    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  EDg.  body.] 
Nuut.  :  The  fore  jmrt  of  a  ship,  from  the 
maintiuist  to  the  stem. 

fb're-bow,    s.      [Pref.   /ore-,    and    Eng.   btno 
(^).  H.J 
Saddlery  :  The  pommel  or  horn  of  a  saddle. 

fb're -bow-line,  s.     [Pref.  jore-t  and  £i%. 
bowline  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  The  bowline  of  the  foresail. 

fb're-braoe,  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  bract 
(q.v.).] 

Aau^. ;  A  rope  applied  to  the  fore  yard-arm 
to  shift  the  position  of  the  sail, 

fore-hrokd^,  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The 
milk  which  is  first  drawn  from  a  cow  when  she 
is  milked  ;  beestings. 

*  f  ore-buf -took.  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
buttock  (q.v.).]    The  breast. 

"  Now  her  forebuttocks  to  the  navel  bare." 

Smft,  Pope  i  Arbuthnot ;  MitceU.  iv.  222. 

•fo're-buy-er,  *  fore-by-ar,  s.  [Prat 
/ore-,  and  Kng.  buyer.]    A  forestailer, 

fbre-by',  prep.  &  adv.    [Forby.] 

fbre-cast',  *for-kast,  v.(.  &  i.    [Pret./(w*i. 
and  Eng.  cast,  v.  (.q.v.).] 
A*  Transitive  : 

*  L  Lit. :  To  cast  out  or  forth. 

"  Of  maghe  forkast  I  am  in  the;. 

E.  Eng.  PaaUer,  Pa.  XrxL  It 

IL  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  scheme,  devise,  or  plan  beforehand. 

"  He  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  atrong- 
holda."—Daniei  xL  24. 

2.  To  foresee;  to  divine;  to  presage;  to 
calculate  beforehand. 

"He  gives 
The  beds  the  truated  treasure  of  their  Beeds, 
Forecasts  the  future  whole," 

Cowper:  Task,  iil.  651. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  plan,  scheme,  or  devise 
beforehand. 

"  Forecasting  In  what  place 
,ToBet  upon  them,  whatadvanuiged  best" 

MUCon  :  Samson  Agonistea,  2M. 

fore-cast,  s.    [Forecast,  v.] 

*  1,  A  contriving,  planning,  or  devising  be- 
forehand ;  preordination. 

"  He  makes  this  ditference  to  arise  from  the  /ot» 
cast  and  predeterml nation  of  tlie  goda." — Addison  :  Or. 
A  ncient  Jleda  ts. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision 
against  them  ;  prevision  ;  the  faculty  or  powei 
of  forseeing  consequences. 

*•  Alaa  I  that  Warwick  had  no  more /o«ca«; 
But  while  he  thougnt  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  King  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shaketp. :  3  Bear]/  F/.,  t.  t 

*  fore-cast -er,  8.  [Eng. /orecosi;  -er.J  Om 
who  forecasts,  foresees,  or  makes  provisioD 
beforehand. 

fore-cast'-ing,  a.  &.  s.    [Pref.  /ore-,  and  En^ 

casting.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Foreseeing,  farsighted. 

"  The  Emiwror  is  too  wise  and  forecasting  a  prlnoe^ 
either  to  fall  out  with  Qermany  or  the  Pope.*— 
Ascham :  Letter,  in  Works  (1666),  1.  279. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  one  who  forecasta  • 
provision  against  consequences. 

"The  witty  lauenctons,/^r«r(urin^«a  .  .  .  and  other 
laborious  afTairs  of  Anaelme.'— '£aZ« .-  English  VotarieM. 
pt  ii. 


fate,  fat,  faxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf  work,  who,  son ;  mute  oiib,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full  •  try,  Syrian,     »,  oe  -  e ;  ey  ==  a.   qu  =  lew. 
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forecastle  (pron.  fok'-sel),  s.  [Pref. /or«-, 
ami  Eny:.  ras(/c  (q.v.)-] 

Nautical : 

1.  In  flush-decks ;  a  part  of  the  upper  deck 
forward  of  tlie  after  fore-shroud. 

2.  A  short  upper  deck  forward.  Formerly 
raised  like  a  castle  to  command  the  enemy's 
decks.     A  top-gallant  forecastle. 

3.  A  forward  part  of  the  space  below  decks 
for  the  seamen  in  merchant-ships. 

"The  superstitions  of  the /oreccuHe," — Macauiaj/ : 
Biit.  Ertg  ,  ch.  xxv. 

forecastle -deck,  s. 

Naut. :  [Forecastle  (2)]. 

rt're -cat-harp' -ingj,  s.jtL    [Pref./ore-,  and 
Eng.  catMrpings  (q.v.J.] 
Naxit. :  [Cathabpinos]. 

•  fd're-^ba9e,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  chace 
(q.v.).]     A  hunt  or  ]tursuit. 

"  Not  ft  man  sustained 
The/orechticc  nor  the  after-fight," 

Chapman  :  Homer  ;  Iliad  xvii  6S7. 

A>re~9h6f  -en,  '  for-chos-en,  a.  [Pref. 
/ore-,  and  Eng,  chosen.]  Chosen  beforehand  or 
before  ;  pre-elected. 

"Sche  was  /orcJinsen  from  the  begynnynge  of  the 
world."— A/aundeviUe,  p.  132. 

•  f6re-9it'-ed,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  cited.] 
Cited  or  quoted  before  or  above  ;  already  cited. 

"There  were  many  other  Articles,  which  I  forbear  to 
insert  iiarticul.'»rly.  because  tbey  are  of  less  importance 
than  tne  forecited-" — Clirendon  :  Religion  i  Policy, 
ch.  ix. 

fbre-clo^e',  •  for-close,  v.t  &  i.    [0.  Fr. 

forclos,  pa.  par.  o^  forclorre  =  to  shut  out :  for 
=  Lat.  forts  —  out  of  doors,  outside  ;  clorre  = 
"Lai.  claitdo  =  to  shut.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language 

1.  To  shut  out  or  up  ;  to  preclude  ;  to  ex- 
clude ;  to  block  out. 

"The  wfties  being  foreclnsed  by  the  enemy,"— Oo?d- 
inge  :  C<Bsar,  p.  66. 

2.  To  bar,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

"  Such  an  impeachment  ns  avn  f-^recloxe  the  hands  of 
the  Court."— 5(a£e  Trials  :  Ed.  Fifzharris. 

n.  Law:  To  foreclose  a  nwrtgager  (commonly 
but  improperly  written  mortgage)  is  to  cut  him 
off  from  his  equity  of  redemptiou  of  the  mort- 
gaged property. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortgagee  may  either  com- 
pel the  sale  of  the  estate,  iu  order  to  get  the  whole  of 
Ills  money  immediately  ;  or  else  call  upon  the  ninrt- 
gager  to  redeem  his  estate  presently,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  to  be  for  ever /oreclosed  from  redeeming  the 
Bame ;  that  is  to  lose  his  equity  of  redemption,  with- 
out possibility  of  tcc&\\.~  —  Blackstone :  Comment., 
Mi.  ii..  ch.  10. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Law :  To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (or  mortgage). 

Idre-clo^'-ure,  s.     [Eng. /orc/o5(e) ;  -ure] 
Law:  The  act  or  process  of  foreclosing  a 
mortgage. 

"  It  is  accordingly  usual  to  give  the  mortgagee  a 
power  of  sale,  which  indeed  ia  now,  unless  expressly 
excluded,  iiicideut  to  every  mortgage,  whereby  he  ni.-iy 
realize  hia  security  much  more  conveniently  than  by  a 
foreclosure.' — Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

•fore-come',  "^for-come,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore, 
and  Eng.  come  (q  v.).]  To  come  before,  to 
anticipate. 

"Bii  up.  Laverd,  forcomc  him  swa" 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Pa.  xvL  18. 

•  fo're-c6m-er,  s.  [pref./ore-,  and  com«r.] 
An  aiicestur,  a  forefather. 

"Those  men  whom  our  forecnmert  found  on  the 
Atlantic  se»board."  —  Bepworlh  Dixon  :  New  AmeHca, 
ch,  vi. 

•  fdre-c6n-9elTe',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
conceive  (q.v.).]  To  conceive  or  imagine  be- 
forehand. 

•  fbre-con-clu'de.  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
coTU-lude  (q.v.).]  To  conclude,  settle,  or  agree 
on  previously. 

"  They  held  the  same  confederation  foreconcluded  by 
AMred.— Dan iei  :  Bist.  England,  p.  12. 

•  fore-conHleinn'    (demn   as   dem).  v.t. 

[pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  condemn  (q.v.).]  To  con- 
demn beforeliand. 

*'  F'?recondfmn  his  a^Iveraary  in  the  title." — Milton  : 
Apology  for  Stnectymnuua.  p.  loa. 

fd're-course.  s.    [Pref.  /•f»-,  and  Eng.  course, 
s.]    [Course,  B.  7  (2),] 
Na\a. :  The  same  as  Foresail  (q.v.). 


fb're-oourt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  couri 
(<j.v.).J  A  front  court;  the  court  in  front  of 
a  Jiouse. 

"  An  futry  and /(wccoa?-' or  gatehouse  "—/•.floHrt'irf 
Camden,  p.  816, 

*  fore-cov'-er,  *  for-cov-er,  v.t.  [Pn-f. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  cover  (q.v.).]  To  cover  in 
front ;  to  cover  over. 

■  Wycliffe: 

fore'-crag,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  crag  (3), 
s.  (q.v.).  J     The  anterior  part  of  the  throat. 

"They  made  diligent  search  about  her,  and  found 
the  enemies  mark  to  I*  in  hsT  /orerrag.  or  fore-part  of 
her  throate."— .Vewcg/ro/H  Scotland  (1691). 

*  fbre-date'.  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  date 
(q.v.).]  To  antedate  ;  to  date  before  the  true 
time. 

fO're-day.  s,  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  day.]  That 
part  of  the  day  which  elapses  from  breakfast- 
time  till  noon. 

"The  settin  moon  shone  even  in  their  faces,  and  he 
saw  them  as  weel  as  it  had  been/orciiay." — Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  13. 

*  fore-deal',  *  fore-dele.  s.  [Fordel.]  An 
advantage. 

"At  lestwise  tYiia  foredele  I  haue,*— fdal;  Apoph. 
<tf  Eratmiit,  p.  157. 

fo're-deck,    s.     [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng.  deck 

(q.v.)-] 

Navt.  :  The  fore  or  front  part  of  the  deck 
or  of  the  ship. 

"  I  to  the/orcrfecA:  went ;  and  thence  did  look 
For  rocky  Scylla." 

Chapman  :  ffomer ;  Odyssey. 

*  fore-de-crec',  v.i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
decree  (q.v.).]     To  preordain, 

"  God  hsA  fnredsereed  to  make  it  His  owne  worke."— 
Daniel  :  BUt.  Eng  ,  p,  102- 

"  fore-deem',  '^fore-deme,  v.i.  &  e.   [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  deem,  (qv.).] 

A,  Intrans.:  To  judge  or  know  l>eforehand  ; 
to  anticipate  ;  to  foretell. 

"Which  could  guess  and  foredeem  of  things  past, 
present,  and  to  come."— GCTjeod  Testament 

B.  Trans. :  To  presage,  to  forebode. 

"  It  wflfl  more  standing  with  humaiiitee  and  gentle- 
nesse  to  hope  the  best  then  to  foredeme  the  worste,"— 
C'dul :  Apiif'fi-  of  Erasmus,  p.  820. 

*  f 6re-de-§igii  {g  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  Me-, 
and  Eng.  design,  v.  (q.v.).]  To  design,  plan, 
or  devise  beforehand. 

"  All  the  steps  of  the  growth  and  vegetation  both  of 
aniui.ils  and  iilaiits,  liave  been  fctreseen  and  forede- 
signed  by  the  wise  Author  of  nature."— Ch«yHe. 

*  f  ore-de-ter'-mine,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  determine  (q.v.).]  To  determine,  settle, 
or  appoint  beforehand, 

*  f  6re-dis~pd'f e,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
dispose  (q.v.).]  To  dispose  or  settle  before- 
hand. 

"  King  James  had  l)y  promise  foredlgposed  the  place 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meatb.  — /"wHer  .■  Church  Bistory. 

*  fore-do',  (1),  v.t.    [Fordo.] 

*  fore-do'  (2),  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  do 

(q.v.),]     To  do  beforehand  or  previously. 

"To  obtain  of  the  Lord  forgiveness  of  our /oreA/ji« 
sins."— Bale  :  Select  Works,  p,  67. 

*  fore-done',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Foredo  (2),  v.] 

*  fore-doom',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
doom,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  doom,  decree,  or  appoint 
beforehand  ;  to  predestinate. 

"  The  pen /orerfoomed  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  prose." 
Byron  :  English  Bards  i  Scotcli  Reviewers. 

'  f  6're-dodm,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  doom, 
s.  (q.v.).]     Previous  doom  or  judgment. 

*  fore-door,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  door 
(q.v.).]  The  door  in  the  front  of  a  house  ;  a 
front-door,  as  opposed  to  the  back-door. 


*  fb're-el-der,  s.    [Dan.  foraldre.]     An  an- 
cestor ;  a  forefather. 

fo're-end,  s.    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  end.]    The 
beginning;  as,  the/ore-erid  of  harvest. 

fo're-faim,  a.    [Forfaibn,] 

fore-father,    •  fore-fa-dre,    "  fore-fa- 
der, .■;.      [Pref,  fore,  and    Ku^^.  father  (q.v .)  ; 

Dnt.  rnori'tult-r ;  Ger.  vorvater  ;  Ice),  forfadhir.] 
An  aiicestur  ;  one  who  in  any  degree  of  as- 


ccmling  genealogy  precedfts  another;  uaally 
spoken  of  in  a  remote  degree, 

"To  cheer  the  rude/£)rr/«fh,rr«of  mankind,' 

Cou'per :  Conversation,  iU. 

U  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  /ore- 
father,  ancestor,  and  progenitor:  "  Anceator  \a 
said  of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely 
dtscended.  Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  fa- 
miliar term  for  the  jircceding  branches  of  any 
family  ;  progenitors  is  a  higher  term  in  the 
.same  sense,  applied  to  families  of  distinction  : 
we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant,  but 
the  proqenitorsoi  a  nobleman.  Forefathers  ainl 
progenitors,  but  partitiularly  the  hitter,  is  said 
mostly  of  individuals,  and  respect  the  regular 
line  of  succession  in  a  family  ;  ancestors  is  em- 
jiloyed  collectively  as  well  as  individually, 
and  regards  simply  the  order  of  succession  ; 
we  may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation,  as 
wuU  as  of  any  particular  person."  (Crabb: 
Eiiy.  Synon.) 

'  fore-feel',  i'.(.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  feel 
(q.v.).]  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  be  prescient 
of;  t*i  feel  as  if  by  presentiment. 

"The  greitt  Benfor^eets  winds 
That  both  ways  murmur," 

Cfuipntan  :  ffomer;  Iliad  xiv.  1& 

*  fore-feel'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
feeling  (q.v.).]  A  premonitory  feeling  ;  a  feel- 
ing in  anticipation. 

fore-fend,  *for-fend,  'for-fend-en. 

*  for-fend-yn,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Pref.  fore-  (1),  and 
Eng.  fend  =  defend.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  forbid. 

"  Thi  shreude  vtootdis  forfenden  that" — Job  XT. 

2.  To^vert,  to  keep  off,  to  ward  off. 

"Which  peril  God  for/end  I" 

Shakexp.  :  8  Benry  r/.,  Ji,  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  avert  or  keep  off  evil ;  to 
forbid. 

"  Deaokin  hia  bed,  my  lord  ;  Gloster  is  dead." 
"  MarrV,  God/orefendf" 

Shdketp. :  2  Btnry  VI..  IIL  2. 

*  f  6're-f  ight  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  =for, 
and  Eng.  fight.]  [Fobfought.]  To  take  ex- 
ercise so  as  to  weary  oneself. 

"All  these  noble  gentlemen  may /or^j^Af  themselves 
in  our  excellent  fields. "— J/ercur.  Caied.  (1661),  p.  21, 

*  fo're-figh-ter  (3/1  silent), "  for-fight-ere, 

"  for-fyght-ere,  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
fighter  (q.v.).]  One  who  fights  in  front  of  or 
defends  another. 

■■  He  shul  sende  to  them  ft  a&ueouT and  n/orfightere.' 
—  ^Vycliffe  :  Isaiah  xix.  20. 

fo're-fin-ger,  '  fore-fyng-ur,  5.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  ^ng.  finger  (q.\.).^  The  finger  next 
to  the  thumb  ;  the  lirst  or  index  tiuger. 

"  An  agate  stone 
On  the  forefinffer  of  an  alderman." 

Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet,  \,  A. 

*fb  re-fit,  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng  jl(,  v. 
(q.v.).]     "To  make  fit  or  prepare  beforeliand. 
"Such  aa    .    .    ,  forefU  themselves  never  the  more 
carefully." — Ward:  Serniom.^.  64. 

*  fore-flow,  V.t.  [Pref,  f<^e-,  and  Eng.  flow 
(q.^'.).]     To  flow  before. 

f&'re-foot,  s.    [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng. /oo(  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Lit. :  One  of  the  anterior  feet  of  a  quad- 
ruped or  multiped. 

"He  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  Heliodoma  with  bis 
/orr/eee"—2  J/accabees  iii.  25. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  hand.     (Said  in  contempt.) 

"  Give  me  thy  fist,  thy /or^/oo(  to  me  give.' 

Shakesp.  :  Benry  r„  ii.  1. 

II,  Ship-build. :  The  forward  end  of  a  ves- 
sel's keel,  on  which  the  stem-post  is  stepped. 

*  fore-form,  v.t.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  form 
(q.v.).]    To  form,  plan,  or  prepare  beforehand. 

"Hoforeformed  evasions  or  contrivances  for  escape." 
— Zr  Brooke:  Fool  of  Quality,  i.  176. 

fo're-firont,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  frojit 
(q.v.),]  The  front  or  foremost  part  or  posi- 
tion :  as,  of  a  building,  a  battle,  kc. 

*  fo're-game,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gam^ 
(q.\'.).]     A  first  game  or  plan. 

*  f ore-gate  (1),  * foir-galt,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  gate  (qv.).]  The  high  or  open 
street. 

*  fO  re-gate  (2),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  gate 
(q.v.),]     A  front  gate  ;  an  entrance  gate. 

"  As  on  the  only  key  of  HeaTen's/orrj^drc." 

bavics:  Muses  Tears.  [>.  15. 


b6il,  b6^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat.  cell,  cboms,  cMn,  beueh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     pli  =  t 
-Alan,  -tlan  =  shau.    -tioa,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -tion,  -fion  -  zbun.    -tloos,  -sious,  -eious  =  ahus.    -ble,  -^e,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fore-gahg-er,   * for-gang-er,  s.     [Pref. 
Jove,  ami  Kiig,  ganytr  (i\.\ .). \ 

*  1.  Old.    Lang.:  One  wlio  goes  before  or 
precedes  anotIn;r. 

"  AJa  antlcrlst  lyroa  and  Msforgnnqers."  t 

Umnpola :  I*ricke  of  Corii/Hence,  4,lftl> 

2.  JVrt?(<. :  A  short  rope  grafted  on  to  the 
liai-poon,  to  wliich  tlie  rope  ia  beut. 

f d're-glft.  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  gift  (q.v.yi 
I.mr ;  A   premium  paid  by  a  lessee  when 
taking  his  Icuse. 

fore-go'  (1),  *  for-go. "  for-gan,  •  for-ga, 
'for-gon,  *  for -goon,  v.t.  A  i.     [A.S. 
/organ  ;  O.  H.  Oer. /argaiigan,jargdn.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  part  with  ;  to  give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to 
renounce  ;  to  relinquisli  voluntarily. 

"  What  hu  ho  left  that  he  cnn  yet/oregof" 

Coieper :  Charity,  150, 

*  2.  To  lose. 

"Heo  lt>r  liuuger  "huA' forgo-no  hir  wit  and  ek  hur 
meiule.'  Sir  Ferumbraa.  2,5SS. 

*  3.  To  leave,  to  quit. 

"  Alo  11)011  the  his  loud  haide /organ." 

Lny anion,  il.  605. 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  cive  up ;  to  forbear. 


•fore-go'  (2).  "for-gan,  v.i.  &  t.  [Pref. 
/ore-,  and  Eiig.  go  (q.v.)/) 

A.  Intrans. :  To  -^n  before  ;  to  go  or  pass 
by.  (Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.  foregone, 
and  the  pr.  par.  forciioing.) 

"  This  foreaoing  reiunrk  givea  the  reasou  why  Imita- 
tion iileAses.  — /Ttfdfji ;  Uufreanoy. 

B,  Trails. :  To  go  before,  to  precede. 

"  Milthe  uid  BothiuesB  aal  forgun  thi  face." 

£.  Etig.  fiitlCir:  Ps.  btxxviU,  15. 

f6re-g6-er(l),  s.  [Eng./ore39(l);-er.]  One  who 
furei,'oes,  reliiiquislies,  or  reiiouuces  anything. 

fore-go' -er  (2).  *  for-go-er,  *  for-go-ere, 

s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eiig.  goer  (q.  v.),] 

1.  One  who  goes  before  or  precedes  another ; 
an  ancestor. 

"  When  rather  from  our  acta  we  them  derive 
Thau  o\\i  foregofra."     t-lKikesp. :  Alti  WeU,  U.  8. 

*  2.  A  royal  imiveyor.    {Wharton.) 

fore-gd'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.    [Forego  (2),  r.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Going  before ;  preceding  in 
point  of  time  or  place. 

"  Was  iiiiin  (frail  always)  made  more  frail 

Than  iufuregoiirg  ycun'f" 

Coiopt-r:  Jlill  qf  Mortality  {Vl^t). 

f o're-gone  (gone  =  gan),  pa.  par.  or  a. 

iFoBKQO("2).  V.J 

A.  ^s  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adje/^tive  : 

1.  Gone  before  ;  past ;  preceding. 

2.  Determined  or  settled  before ;  predeter- 
mined :  as,  &  foregone  conclusion. 

•  f ore-grand'-fa-ther,  s.     [Pref. /ore,  and 

Eng.  gnind/ather  (q'.v.).]     Great-grandfather. 

"The  pnrduer  libelled  hia  interest  as  heir,  at  least 
apparent  heir  to  lita  fore-gran4father."  ~&/jotiswode, 
Suppl.,  Dec.  (IMO),  p.  179. 

•  fbre-grand'-s'ire,  foir-grand-schlr,  s. 

(Pref. /ore-,  and  Eug.  graiidsire.] 

1.  An  ancestor. 

••  Tu  the  forsaida  (jeraones  aboneuamit,  thair  fathers, 
ffuidahii's,  grandshirs,  /oinjrandacJtirs,  or  any  vthera 
thair  predicessors  of  the  father  or  uiother  syide," — 
Act.  Chaa.  i.  (ed.  1814),  v.  64. 

2,  A  predecessor.    (Used  in  a  moral  sense.) 

"  Prere  Martine  Laater  your  foirgrandachir  jiassed 
mair  cuinelie  to  vorke,  and  did  deuy  that  euer  S, 
Jiimes  vrait  aiie  epistle." — Xicol  Dame.  F.  02  b, 

fo're  -  groiind,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
ground  (q.v.).]  The  jiartof  a  landscape  which 
lies,  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  .seems  to 
lie,  nearest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  in 
firont  of  the  figures  ;  the  front. 

"  X  foreground  black  with  stones  and  slags.*" 

Temtyaon  :  Palace  0/  Art.  81. 

•  fore-guess',  *for-gess,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  guess  (q.v.).J  To  guess  beforehand  ; 
to  conjecture. 

"  Bi  forgexalng  jrete  yuels  to  comynge  on  it  silf."— 
Wycliffe:  n'wdom  xvii.  10.    (Mai^giu.) 

fore-hand,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  fort-,  and  Eng. 
hand  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  s-uhstantive : 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  a  horse  which  is  before 
the  rider. 


*  II,  Figuratively : 

1.  The  chief  or  best  part, 

"  The  flinew  and  the/orp/ninrf  of  our  host." 

Jihak*t/f. :  Trvitus  A  C'reiiUia,  L  3. 

2.  Advantage,  preference. 

"Such  s  wretch 
Hath  the  forettand  nnd  vantage  of  a  king." 

tUiakeap. :  Uenry  v.,  Iv.  L 

*B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Done  before  the  usual  or  regular  time; 
anticipative  ;  done  or  given  in  advance. 

"  You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  ui  a  hucbaud. 
And  so  cxlunuate  the/crtfAuttdsln." 

Shukeap. :  Much  .iiio  About  Sothtng,  It.  L 

2.  Forward  ;  first  in  order, 

^  To  be  to  the  forehaiui  wV  any  one  :  To  get 
the  start  of  any  one.  (Ai»pli'ii  both  to  time 
and  to  any  advantage  obtained  over  another.) 

(Swtrh.) 

forehand-rents,  s.pl  A  premium  given 
by  a  lessee  at  the  tinn^  of  taking  his  lease.  It 
is  called  also  a  foregift  or  iuconie,  or  often 
simply  a  fine. 

"Entering  at  Wliitsunday.  the  fl  ret  year's  rent  he- 
cornea  pavaljle  at  the  first  Martinmafl.  unlysixmontlis 
after.  The  aboye  mode  of  p.'iyment  la  termed  forereut 
or  /oreliand-reiit."—Agr,  Surv.  qf  Berw.,  ji.  HU 

fo're-hand-ed,  a.     [Eng. /ore/ianii;  -ed.] 

1.  Early,  timely,  seasonable;  done  or  used 
in  good  time. 

"If  by  thus  doing  you  have  not  secored  your  time 
by  an  early  and  forchnndft  cap.-,  yet  t)e  aure,  by  a 
timely  diligence,  to  redeem  the  time,"-  Taylor. 

2.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  foreparts. 

"He's  a  Buljstautial  true-bred  beast,  bravely  fore- 
Anfidfd." — ftryden:  Dufretnoy. 

3.  In  good  or  comfortable  circamstanccs ; 
well  off.    (American.) 

fore-head,  *  fore  -  hed,  *  for-  heed, 
*fore-hede,  *  for-hevede,  s.  [A.H.  for- 
hedfod  ;  O.  Vris.  furoknved ,  forhafd ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vorhoubet ;  Dut.  voorhoofd  ;  Ger.  vorhaupt.] 

I.  Lit. :  That  part  of  the  face  which  reaches 
from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  hair  ;  the  brow. 

"Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members  ap]>eared  the 
majestic /orf-Aertd  and  iiensive  face  of  laaac  Newton." 
—Macjzulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  z. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  top. 

"An  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped, 
And  on  whose /orc^iid  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  In  aafety." 

Wordaworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vlL 

2.  Impudence,  assurance,  audacity. 

"My  refuter's  forehead  la  stronger  with  a  weaker 
wit." — Bp.  Mull :  Bonour  of  the  Married  Clergie,  bk.  i., 
S3. 

*  forehead-cloth,  s.  A  band  worn  by 
ladies  to  prevent  wrinkles. 

*  fore-head-ed,    a.      [Eng.    forehead ;    -ed.] 

Headstrong,  brazen-faced,  impudent. 

"The  due  planting  of  the  same  in  th'\3  forehmded 
a^^" —Bey tin :  Bist.  Presbyteriana,  p.  273. 

*  for'e -head-less,   a.     [Eng.  forehead;  'less.] 

Brazen,  impudent,  bold, 

"  What  do  our  audacious  and  foreheadteaa  Bvrag- 
gerers  reciuire?  ■— it'did.-  i^ermona.p.  12L 

*  fore-hear",  v.L     [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng,  hear 

(q.v.).]     To  hear  or  be  told  beforehand. 

*f6re-hend',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hend 
(q.v.)-]     To  seize  before  ;  to  overtake. 

*  fore-heW  (ew  as  u),  v.t.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 

Eng.  hew  (q.v.)]     To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 

fo 're-hold, s.  [Pref./or«-,andEng.  /ioW(q.v.).] 
Naut. :  The  front  or  fore  part  of  the  hold  of 
a  ship. 

*  fore-hold'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
holding  (q.v.).]  A  prediction  ;  a  superstitious 
pro^nosticiition  ;  ominous  foreboding, 

"Uuw  are  superstitious  men  nazged  out  of  their 
wits  with  the  fancy  of  omeua,  foreholdinga,  and  old 
wivea'  tales  \"—L'Jistriinge^ 

fore-hood,  s.    [Pref.  /we-,  and  Eng.  hood 

(q.v.).]    • 

Ship-lniild.  :  One  of  the  most  forward  of  the 
outside  and  inside  planks. 

fd're-hook,  «.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  hook 
(q.v.).]  ■ 

Ship-htii7d.:'A  strengthening  piece  in  the 
stem,  binding  the  bows  together;  a  breast- 
hook. 

f  o're-horse,  s.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  horse 
(q.v.).]    The  foremost  horse  in  a  team. 

"  I  shall  stay  here  the  foreharse  to  aamock." 

Shakeifj. :  All's  IVcll  That  Ends  IVell.  li.  1. 


for'-clgn  (g  silent).  *  for-ayne,  •  for-einOi 
'  for-eyn,     '  for-eyne,     '  for-ralne, 

a.^s.  [Fr.  fin-ain,  from  Low  L:it.  furuiieuM 
from  Lat.  f(/ras  —  out  <»f  tloors ;  tip.  &  Ital. 
foraneo.    The  g  ia  excrescQut.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  another  coontry  or 
nation ;  alien  ;  extrajieous. 

"  Your  son.  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  Bt«ps  In /orr('/n  soil, 
This  fair  aUlaac«  quickly  alutU  c^UI  houie." 

Shaktrsp.  :  Ulchard  JII.,  ir.  4 

2,  Strange. 

"AXfiyrryn  tbyng  to  me  mak  btttlrsesse. 
Saiif  oouly  Jheso-*' 

Lydgat' :  Sfinor  Poems,  p.  2ilL 

*  3.  Counterfeit,  dissembled  ;  not  natural  ot 
true. 

"Craflrt.  may  shewe  %foreyn  apparence." 

Lyagate:  Minor  Poems,  p.  46. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Htrangersorforeignera. 

"  I  love  the  king,  your  father,  an  fOUisel^ 
With  more  th^ujbrelgn  liwu-t." 

•ihakeap  :  Pericles,  iv.  1. 

*  5.  Strange,  exiled,  excluded  ;  kept  at  a 
distance. 

"They  will  not  stick  to  say  you  envied  him  ; 
KeiJt  him  a,forei.jn  man  BtiU  :  wliLch  sogneTed  Llio, 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died," 

Hhakeap.:  Benry  VtlL,  IL  2. 

6.  Remote ;  alien ;  iiTelevant ;  having  no 
connection  with. 

"  I  must  dlnseiahle, 
And  ipeak  a  Jauguage/urei?»i  to  my  heart" 

Ad^d^on :  CaU>,  L  L 

*  7.  Out  of  doors. 

**  Into  a  ch&mhre/oreTu  the  gadelyng  gaD  weude." 
Jiobert  of  OlvucttUr,  u  aia 

B.  As  sub:!,laTUive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ijinguage: 

1.  A  foreigner ;  a  stranger. 

"  Tht  foreyns  alle  abonte 
To  the  kyng  fells  on  knees,  hia  i«>were  did  tbam  loat«.«t 
iioberi  dtf  Brunne,  p.  aSS. 

2.  A  house  of  office  ;  a  privy. 

IT.  Law:  A  foreigner  or  alien  living  in  tliU 
country  is  amenable  to  its  laws  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  native-bom  citizen. 

^  For  the  difference  between  foreign  and 
extraneous,  see  Extbaneoos. 

IT  Foreign  Bill  of  Excliange: 

Comm.  £  Banking :  A  bill  of  ezdiange  drawi 
or  payable  abroad. 

foreign  -  attachment,    «.     CAttach- 

UENT.] 

foreign-built,  a.  Said  of  ships  built  in 
a  foreign  country.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
ships  employed  in  the  United  States  have  been 
largely  of  English  build;  but  recently  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  Americao  ship- 
building enterprise,  and  ships  built  by  the 
Cramps,  of  Philadelphia,  hold  the  world's 
record  for  speed. 

foreign-enlistment,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
listing in  the  milit;iry  or  naval  service  of  a 
foreign  Power.  Illegal  building  or  fitting-oat 
of  ships  for  a  foreign  state  during  the  time  of 
war  are  also  prohibited. 

Foreign-office,  $. 

Gov.  :  The  department  of  State  through 
which  the  Executive  communicates  with 
foreign  powers.  A  Secretary  of  State  is  at  the 
head. 

foreign-plea,  s. 

Law :  A  plea  objecting  to  a  judge  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  cognizance  of  the 
snbject-matter  of  the  suit. 

for'-eign-er  (g  silent),  s.    lEng.  foreign  ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  person  bom  in  another  country  ; 
a  native  of  a  foreign  country  ;  an  alien, 

"Solemnly  counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to  aa- 
p\os  foreigners  in  hia  magazines. "—i/acau/<i^;  Bisi. 
Eng..  ch.  lix. 

2.  Fig. :  A  stranger ;  anything  strange, 

"Joy  is  BUcb  &  foreigner. 
So  mer«  a  straugei'  to  my  tbougbtfl-* 

Denham. ;  Sophy,  w. 

for'-eign-ness  {g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreign  ; 
•7i€ss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  foreign; 
strangeness  ;  irrelevancy  ;  remoteness. 

"Let  not  the  foreurnnesaoi  the  subject  hinder  yoa 
from  eadeavouring  to  set  me  tight." — Locks. 

*  for'-eign-ism  {3  silent),  s.  [Eng./om^n; 
-ism.\ 

1.  Foreign«ess. 

2.  A  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

*  for'-eign-ize  {g  silent),  *  for-an-lze,  v.i. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  vmite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  XTr 


forein— forenight 
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rEng.  foriign;   -ize.]      To  talk  or  act  as  a 
fbreigne"  :  to  use  foreign  words  or  idioina. 

"Our  oouutryman.  Pits,  did  /oranize vilth  long  liv- 
Ina  bayond  the  BetiB."'~FuU«r :  tt'orthiM,  Warwick., 
a.  417. 

•  f6r'-5ln,  a,  &  s.    [FoBEioN.l 

fore-Jiid'ge,  v.L     [Pref. /on--,  a.nd  "Eng.  judge 

(q-v.).J 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  judge  or  form  an  cpiniou 
about  beforehand. 

"  Wi'  shaJl  forejudge  their  c&uBe."— State  TriaU  :  Ed. 
Fttrhai-ria  (IflfllJ. 

2.  Law:  To  expel  from  a  court,  or  strike  off 
the  rolls  for  malpractices  or  nou-appearauce, 
as  an  attorney. 

•  f  bre-Jud^-er,  s.     [Eng.  forejudgie) ;  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  forejudges  or  pre- 
judges. 

2.  Law :  A  judgment  by  which  a  man  is 
dei)rived  or  put  out  of  the  thing  in  question ; 
a  judgment  of  expulsion  or  banishment. 

•  f  ore  -  jiidg'  -  ment,  s.  [Eng.  forejudgie)  ; 
-TneiU.]  A  judgment  or  opinion  formed  before- 
hand. 

"  But  seldom  seene,  for^udgment  proveth  tma" 
8penter :  Jtuiopotmos,  320, 

•fo're-king,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  king 
Cq.v.).]     A  predecessor  on  a  throne. 

"  The  fierce  foreHngt  had  clenched  their  pirate  hide* 
To  the  bleak  church  doors." 

Tennyson  :  Harold,  iv.  3. 

fore-knox^  (k  silent),  v.U  [Pref.  fore-^  and 
ikig.  /c?iOii'(q.v.),] 

A.  Trtins. :  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have  a 
prescience  of. 

"Nor  hath  Jotb  given  ob  to/oreknoiff 
Wheu  the  rich  years  o(  virtue  shall  BQCceed." 

West  :  Pinditr  ;  tVemean  Ode  L 

B.  Intrans. :  To  have  prescience  or  fore- 
knowledge of  things  ;  to  be  prescient. 

"II  I  foreknew, 
Porekzkovledse  had  no  inSuence  on  their  fault" 

MilCon  :  P.  X..  Ui.  117. 

•fbre-knoW-a-'ble  (fc  silent),  a.  [Eng. 
/oreknmv ;  -able.]  Capable  of  being  known 
beforehand  ;  that  may  be  foreknown. 

•*  It  la  certainly  foreknowable  what  they  will  do  In 
mch  clrcutnataucea>"~il/QT'0  .'  liivuie  Dialogues. 

rbre-know'-er  (fc  silent),  s.  [Eng.  foreknmo ; 
-er.]  One  who  foreknows  or  has  previous 
knowledge  of  things. 

"Ood,  Vkm  forekiunoer  of  aU  thioga."— Tdal .-  ifoft. 

XXV. 

fdre-know'-ing  (fc  silent),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
[Foreknow.] 

A.  k  1^  As  pr,  par.  d  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sjihst.  :  Foreknowledge,  prescience. 


•  f  bre-know'-mg-ly  (k  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
foreknowing  ;  -ly.  ]  \Vith  foreknowledge  or  pre- 
science ;  deliberately  ;  of  deliberate  purpose. 

"  Who  aepingly  wad  foreknonnnglj/  loses  hia  life." — 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

f  ore-knowr-edge  (fc  silent),  s.  [Pref.  /ore-, 
and  Eng.  knowledge  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Prescience  ;  knowledge  of  a 
thing  before  it  happens. 


2.  Th£ol. :  The  prescience  of  God  by  which 
he  is  believed  to  have  foreseen  from  all  eternity 
evet7  being  who  should  ever  exist,  and  every 
jiucldent  in  the  history  of  each,  and  all  future 
events  of  whatever  kind. 

"  Elect  according  to  the  foreknovjTedge  of  God  the 
Father."— I  Peter  C  2.    (Of.  also  Ai;t8  ii.  23.) 

fore-known'  (k  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a*  [Fore- 
know.] 

for'-el,  •  for-elle,  s.  [O.  Fr.  /ore?,  fourrel, 
from  /orre,  fourre  =  a  case,  a  sheath ;  Fr. 
fowrreau.  ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  case,  a  bag,  a  sack,  a  purse, 

'•  Forelle,  to  kepe  yn  a  boke.      Forulus."— Prompt, 
Pare. 

2.  Book-hind.:    A  kind  of  parchment  for 
bookcovers. 

^for'-el,*  for'-el!,  tf.«.  [Forel,  «.]  To  bind, 
to  cover. 

"  At  It  WM  now  forreXted  and  fllletted  with  gold."— 
Fuller:  Boly  State,  bk.  Ui.,  c.  24. 

f6're-land»«.  tPref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  land 
(q.v.).] 


I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  piece  of  land  extending  both'?  distance 
into  the  sea ;  a  promontory  ;  a  headland. 

"  Ab  when  a  ship,  by  Bkillul  Bteerttinan  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  whrro  tht?  wind 
Veera  oft,  as  oft  bo  ateera,  atid  shifts  her  aalla." 

Milton:  P.  L..  ix.  6H. 

2.  A  house  facing  tlic  street,  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  a  close  or  alley,    (.bco/c/i.) 

"And  alsa  the  actloune  ogoiiis  Alex.  Home  to  wer. 
rand,  kep,  &  defend  to  him  «/"»-(ri<iH(i  of  aue  tennen- 
ment  Hiiud  tu  the  Baid  Uanongate."— .^c(.  Audit.  A. 
(U86),  p.  US. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  A  space  between  a  fortified  wall 
and  the  moat. 

2.  IJydraul.  Engiii.  :  That  porilnn  of  the 
natural  shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embank- 
ment which,  standing  several  feet  above  lo'"- 
water  uiark,  and  having  a  considerable  breadth, 
acts  as  an  advanced  guard  to  the  embankment 
to  receive  the  shock  of  the  waves  and  deaden 
their  force  upon  the  bank. 

*  fore -lay*,  v.t.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lay 

(q.v.).]     To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

*  fore  -  lead',  *  for-lede,  v.t.    [Pref.  fore-, 

and  Eng.   lead  (qv.),]     To  draw  out  or  for- 
ward ;  to  exalt. 

*  fore  -  lead'-  er,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

leader  (q.v.).]]    One  who  leads  or  draws  others 
forward  by  his  example. 

"  Thethen  sal  1  forlede  David  hom." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  cxxxL  17. 

fo're-leg,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  leg  (q.v.).] 
One  of  the  front  legs  of  an  animal,  a  chair,  &,c. 

"fore-lend',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lend 
(q.v.).]  To  lend  or  give  beforehand;  to  give 
up  entirely. 

"Ab  If  that  life  to  loaae  they  had  forel^nt." 

Spenser :  P.  Q.,  IV.  UL  6. 

•fbre-li'e,  v.i.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  lie 
(q.v.).]     To  lie  in  front. 

*•  Knit  with  a  golden  bauldricke,  which /ore/ay 
Athwart  her  snowy  brest." 

Spenaer:  /".§.,  IL  UL  29. 

*  fore -lift',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  lift 
(q.v.).]  To  lift  up  in  front,  to  raise  any  ante- 
rior part. 

"  So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
ForeliftiJig  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast." 

Spenser:  F.  U;  '■  xh  IS- 

*  f bre-Ut'-ter,  v.i.      [Pref.  fore-,   and  Eng. 

litter  (q.v.).]    To  litter  or  bring  forth  prema- 
turely. 

"Aa/orei»«erini/ bitches  whelp  blind  puppies." 

Stanyhurst :  Virgil.    (Dedic.) 

f  b're  -  lock,  s.  [Pref.  fort-,  and  Eug.  lock 
(q.y.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  lock  of  hair  which  grows 
from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

**  Loose  Sy  hi&  forelock  and  his  ample  mane." 

Covoper :  Charity.  176. 

2.  Mack. :  A  cotter  or  split-i'in  in  the  slot 
of  a  bolt  to  prevent  retraction  ;  a  linch-pin  ;  a 
pin  fastening  the  cap-square  of  a  gun  ;  a  key. 

•J  To  take  by  the  forelock :  To  seize  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  in  allusion  to  the  pro- 
verb, "Take  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  he  is 
bald  behind." 

*'  The  fair  new  forms 
That  float  about  the  threshold  ut  au  age  .  .  . 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock." 

Tennyeon  ;  The  Ootden  Fear,  19. 

forelock-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  ret;iined  by  a 
key,  gib,  or  cotter  passing  through  a  slot  of 
the  shank. 

forelock-hook,  s. 

Rope-inaking :  A  winch  or  whirl  in  the 
tackle-block  by  which  a  bunch  of  three  yarns 
is  twisted  into  a  strand. 

fb're-lock,  v.t.  [Forelock,  s.]  To  secure  by 
a  forelock,  as  a  bolt. 

*fore~loofe,  «.    [Furlough.] 

*  fore-look',  *  for-lok,  *  for-loke,  *  Ibr- 
luke,  s.*  [Pref,  fore-,  and  Eng.  look,  s.  (q.v.).] 
Foresight,  providence. 

"  Of  Buche  forloke  was  I."  Amadaee,  xxxir. 

*fbre-look',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  look 
(q.v.).]     To  look  forward  or  beforehand. 

•  fore-look'-er,  *  for-look-ere,  s.  [Pref. 
/orft-,  and  Eng.  looker  (q.v.).]  One  who  looks 
after  or  provides  foranotlier. 

"God  la  the  forlookere of  hym  that  yeldeth  graoe." 
I  —Wycltfe:  Ecclesiasticus  Hi,  ii. 


fo'ro-  man, «.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  man  (q.v,). J 
The  ttrs't  or  chief  man  of  a  number  of  persona 
engaged  in  the  same  business  o»  occupation, 
Bpecif.  : — 

(1)  The  first  or  chief  man  of  a  Jury,  who 
acta  as  their  speaker. 

"He  is  a  very  aenalble  man,  shoots  flying,  and  hai 
been  several  times /nrfl/Twin  of  the  petty  Jury,"— jl<M4- 
4on  :  Spectator,  Ni».  122. 

(2)  An  overseer,  superintendent,  or  leading 
man  of  a  number  of  hands  engaged  on  works 
of  any  kind. 

fo  re  -mast,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  mast 
(q.v.).l 

A.  As  substantive : 

Naiit. :  The  mast  nearest  to  the  bow,  in 
vessels  carrying  more  than  one  mast,  except 
in  the  ctise  of  a  ketch,  whose  forward  mast  is 
the  main,  as  being  the  longer  of  the  two,  the 
aCter-mast  being  the  mizzeu.  The  foremast 
carries  the  foresail  and  forelnp!5ail  yards. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Used  to  denote  a  romioon 
sailor  ;  one  who  serves  before  the  m;ist. 

"  The  vulgar  counnfC  of  a  forerruitf  man  he  still  r^ 
taiued."— J/(icaii/atf .  kut.  Eni)  .  ch.  xiv. 

*  fore-meant',    a.      [Pref.  fore-,    and    Eng. 

iimint.]    Meant  or  intended  before;  premedi- 
tate, deliberate. 

*  fore-melt',  v.t.    [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng,  melt 

(q.v.).]     To  melt  beforehand. 

"  Foremelting  beantle  aud  love's  flame  Itselfei" 

Chiipman  :  Gentleman  Usfier,  !t. 

fore -men '-tioned, «.  (Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
nunitioKPd.]  Mentioned  or  spoken  of  before; 
already  cited  or  mentionetL 

"  Dacier,  in  the  life  of  Aurelius,  has  not  taken  notice 
of  tliL-  foiementioneU  figure  on  the  pilliis."^AddUon  : 
On  /taiy. 

*  fore-mind',  *  fore-mynd.  v.i.    [Pref./ore- 

and  Eng.  mind  (q.v.).]     To  design,  to  plan. 
"  Neaver  Iforemi/nded  for  toe  slip  in  secret  by  flight." 
S(<i.nijlturst :    Virgil;  .Eneid  iv.  ..hi, 

fore-most,  *fore-mest,  *for-mest,  'for- 
meste,  a.  &iadv,  [A  duuble  superlative  from 
fore  (q.v.),  the  ori-^inal  A.S.  superlative  being 
forma  =  Jirst.  From  this  was  formed  the 
double  super,  formest,  fyrmost,  which  in  its 
turn  was  corrupted  into /oreTnoal.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  First  in  point  of  time,  place,  or  order. 

"This foremost  mora  of  all  the  year." 

Cowper :  Tita  yightlugale. 

2.  Firstinpointofrauk,  position,  ordignity. 

"The/ore"ioa(  man  of  aU  the  world." 

:ihakesp. ;  Julius  Cmsar,  Iv.  3. 

B.  A"^  adv.  :  In  the  first  place ;  first,  soon- 
est, earliest. 

"Thou  goe&t  foremost.'    Sltaketp. :  Coriotamu,  L  1. 

"  fo're-most-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  foremost ;  -ly.'] 
In  the  fureiuost  or  first  place  or  order  ;  among 
the  foremost. 

*  fb're-mdth-er,    s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

mother  (q.v.).]    A  female  ancestor. 

*  for-en,  *  fom,  *  forne,  2Jrep.  &  adv.  [A.3. 
foran,  fame ;  O.  Sax. /bran.;  O.  H.  Ger. /orTW.) 

A.  As  prep.  :  Before. 

"  Mac  vs  godes/t^rc/i  us  to  gon." 

Genesis  &  Exodus,  8,&11* 

B*  As  adverb : 

1.  In  front,  before. 

"  Vt  com  Igeme/o>*nto  than  eorL* 

Layamon,  U.  8T'& 

2,  Before,  previously. 

"  Thes  -wer forne  the  freest'that  folyed  all  th*  sila." 
GaioaiTit.  3.423. 

fb're-name,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  tuitm 
(q.v.).]  The  name  which  precedes  the  sur- 
name or  family  name. 

"  His  sonns  carrying  the  same  forename.'— P.  ffot- 
Uind :  Camden,  p.  aau. 

fo're-named,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  named. 
Named  ur  mentioned  before  ;  foreraentioned. 

"  ThiB  forenttned  maid." 

tihakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure.  UL  L 

fbre-nenst',  prep.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
{a)}ienst.]    Over  against;  opposite. 

*  fo're-niglit  (gh  silent),  5.     [Pref,  pre-,  and 

Eng.  niglU  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  pre-\ious  night. 

*'  I  thnt  hk  fonmight  was  with  no  wenpon  n^ted." 
Simt^liiirst:  Virffil:  ^SneiUlLlSS, 

2.  The  evening,  the  portion  of  time  that 
elapses  between  the  twiljght  luid  going  to  bed. 

"We  kont  nae  but  it  was  druukeu  fowk  riding  to 
the  f .tir,  1'  tlio  forvnif/hts" — £eitutiits  <if  ^'itJimt^le  Saii^ 
App.  p.  208,  £J)8. 


b6il,  b^;  p6^t,  J6^1;  oat,  90IU  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;   go,  ^em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  pb  =£ 
•<:1aii,  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tlon.  -stun  =  shiln ;  -r^lon,  -fion  ~  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =^  sbils.    -ble,  -die,  ^c  ~  h^I,  doL 
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forenoon— foreseize 


fi>'re-no6n,  s.  fPref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  noon 
(q,v.).J  Ttie  eaily  part  of  the  day  from  the 
moniiiig  to  noon  or  midday. 

"Ciirto,  At  the  funeml  of  lila  father,  built  a  temix). 
rary  thi^tre,  connUtiiiKuf  twu  inirlaturiiliif;  ouhiugcH. 
acci>rdiii]{  to  tliu  positiun  o(  flie  i>un.  for  the  cuiivt 


•f6're-nd-ti$e,  «.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
notice  (q.v.).]  Notice  or  intimation  of  an 
event  before  it  hajijiens  ;  forowariiing. 

"S»  strange  a  revolutiou  never  ha|>i>em  1q  poetry, 
but  either  lieaveii  or  earth  give  some  forcnotice  of  it." 
— Ripncr :  Tragedie.t. 

*f3r-en'-8al,  a.  [Lat.  foreiis{is),  from  forum 
=  the  niarket'iilaco  or  place  of  public  meet- 
ing, and  Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -al.]  Tlie  same  as 
Forensic  (q.v,). 

fSr-en'-sic.    iSr-en'-sick,   a.  &  s,    tl^t- 

/or€ns(iJi);  Eng.  adj.  sull.  -ic] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of 
judii-atme,  or  to  pubUe  discussion  or  debate  ; 
used  in  or  fit  fur  public  debates  or  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  Neitlier  iu/oreniic  nor  in  parlliunentary  eloquence 
bad  lie  any  superior."— jVacitK^ii^  .-  I/i$L  Kng.,  ch.  xix. 

*B.  As  subst.  :  A  written  argument  or 
thesis  by  a  student  in  some  American  col- 
leges, maintaining  tlie  affirmative  or  negative 
of  a  question.     {Worcester.) 

forensic  medicine,  s.  The  science  of 
medicine  in  its  reUition  to  law  ;  medical  juris- 
pi'Udence. 

I^r-en -sio-al,  '  for-en-se-cal,  •  for-ln- 
sec-al,  ((.  [En^.  forensic;  -a/.]  The  same 
as  Forensic  (q.v.). 

"Wordfl  used  either  among  the  Greeks  or  Hebrews 
In  forintecal  sencea  "—HamTnond:   Worla.  i.  439. 


•  for-en'-sive,  a.  ILat.  foTens{is\  and  Eng. 
adj.  sutf.  ■ive-'\    Forensic,  legal. 

"  Before  I  look  upon  his  forentioe  or  political  trans- 
actions."—flucfteC  ;  Life  of  WiUiarru.  L  97. 

fbre~or-dain',  v.t.  [Fref,  f<yre-,  and  Eng. 
ordain  (q.v.).] 

1.  Script.  :  To  ordain  beforehand.  Used  of 
the  designation  of  Christ  to  his  office  "before 
the  foundation  of  tiie  world,"  though  his 
actual  m.inifestatiou  to  men  was  not  to  take 
place  till  the  "  last  times." 

"Who  verily  waa  foreont'dned  before  the  foundation 
of  the  word,  but  w.i3  manifested  in  these  last  timea 
for  you."— 1  Peter  L  20. 

Cf.  also  Romans  iii.  25  (margin),  where  the 
meaning  is  the  same. 

2.  Tkeol.  (Oil  the  Calvinistic  view):  The  pre- 
destination b'-fore  tlie  foundation  of  the  world 
of  some  to  eternal  life  and  othei*s  to  eternal 
death.  In  the  authorised  version  the  word 
foreordain  does  not  occur  in  this  sense,  but 
ordain  does  :  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  believed"  (Acts  xiii.  4S);  "  wlio 
were  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation " 
(Jude  4,  13).     [Pbedestinatios.1 

•'  By  the  decree  of  God  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
pasting  life,  and  others  foreord<iin/-d  to  everlastiue 
death.  These  angels  and  men  are  predestinated  and 
foreordained  "—Westmintter  Confession  of  FaitA,  ch. 
iii..  5  3,  t 

•  fore-or'-di-nate,  v.t    [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 

ordinate  (q.v.). J     To  foreordain. 

fbre-or-di-na'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  fore-^   and 

Eng.  ordination  (q.v.).] 

'DieoL  :  The  act  of  foreordaining  ;  the  state 
of  being  foreordained.  The  noun  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture  :  for  the  senses  in  which 
the  verb  does  so,  see  Foreordain.  [Predes- 
tination.] 

fi>'re-part,s.  [Pref. /ore-. and  Eng.  par(  (q.v.).] 
The  first  or  most  advanced  part ;  the  anterior 
part,  whether  in  time,  place,  or  order;  as, 
the  forepart  of  the  day,  the  forepart  of  a 
vessel,  &.C. 

forepart-lron«  s.  An  edge  rubber  or 
bnrnisher  for  boot  and  shoe  soles. 

fore-past,  fore-passed',  a,  [Pref.  /ore-, 
and  Eng.  piist,  jxissed.]  Already  passed ;  ante- 
cedent ;  previous. 

'*  My  forepagt  proofa,  howe'er  the  matter  (all. 
Shall  tax  my  fe.-vrs  of  little  v.inity, 
Having  vainly  fe-'ired  too  little." 

Shaketp. :  AiVt  WeU  TItat  Ends  WeU.  v.  3. 

•fore-pay-ment,  s.     [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng. 

paii-mciit  (q.v.).^     Prepayment. 

"1  ),:..!  £1H  .,f  liiiii  i„  forejja'imt-nt  for  the  first 
edilioiiof  t-Jsiirn'Jhi.  or  rather iu  T^Ttotforepayment." 
~Southey:  Letters,  ii  9. 


f  6're  -  peak,  3.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  pmk 
(q.v.),] 

Naut. :  The  part  of  a  vessel  in  the  angle  of 
a  bow. 

fore-plan',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  plan 
(q.v.).J  To  plan  or  arrange  beforehand;  to 
prearrange. 

"  What  had  been  already  foreseen  and  foreplanrwi 
in  her  own  mind."— J/Uj  Aiuttn  :  Seme  4  SentlMlUy. 
cti.  xxxviii. 

'fore-p^nt,  *  fore  -  poynt,  v.i.    [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eng.  potn/  (qv.)  j     To  presage,  to 
forebode,  to  foreshow,  to  foreshadow. 

"As  forepoinlini  to  a  st'irm  that  waa  gathering  on 
that  coast" —/>uni«I ;  Hut,  Eng., -p.  10. 

*  fore  -  prize,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
prize,   V.   (q.v.).]     To    prize,   value,  or   rate 

beforehand. 

"God  hath/or«>ri««dthlnira  of  the  greatest  weight" 
—Hooker :  Ecclesiattical  Polity,  v.,  )  71. 

*  fore-prom'-ised,  a.  [Pref.  foi-e-,  and  Eng. 
proviised.]  Promised  beforehand  or  previ- 
ously ;  already  i)romised. 

'  fore-quot'-ed  (qu  as  kw),  a.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  quoted.]  Already  quoted  orcit«d; 
forecited,  forementioned. 

fore-ran',  pret.  of  v.    [Forerun.] 

fo're-rSAk,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  rank 
(q.v.).]  The  front  or  foremost  rank;  first 
rank  ;  the  front. 

"  Within  ihe/orerank  of  onr  articles.'*! 

Shakap  :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

fore-reach',  v.t.  [Pref. /are-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q.v.). J    ^ 

Naut. :  To  sail  faster  than  ;  to  reach  be- 
yond ;  to  gain  upon. 

*  fore-read',  e.    [Foreread,  v.]    a  preface. 

(RowlaTids.) 

*  fore-read',  v.t.  [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng.  read 
(q.v.).]  To  tell  beforehand  ;  to  signtfy  by 
tokens. 

"To  him /orer«d 
That  he  in  time  would  sure  prove  such  an  one." 
Spenser:  Muiopotmos.  29, 

fore-read'-ing,  s.  [Pref,  fore-,  and  Eng. 
reading  (q.v.).]     A  previous  perusal 

fore-re-^if-ed,  a.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
recited  (q.v. ).^  Previously  recited,  mentioned, 
or  enumerated. 

"  Bid  him  recount 
The  forerecited  practices." 

Shaketp. :  Henri;  VIII.,  L  %. 

fore-re-mem'-bered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  rernierabered.]    Called  to  mind  previously. 

fbre-renf  ,s.  [Pref./ore-,  and  Eng.  renti  q.v.).1 

Scots  Law:    Rent  payable  by  a  tenant  six 

months  after  entry,  or  before  he  has  reaped 

the    first   crop ;    rent    payable    in   advance. 

[Forehand-rent.] 

*  fore-re-porf ,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
report  (q.v.).]     To  declare  beforeliand. 

" Forcreportin^  the  happinesse  in  hea,vea."—FuUer  : 
Solj/ State,  bk.  iiL.  ch.  ixjii. 

*  f 6re-re-quesf  (qu  as  kw),  v.t._  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  request  (q.v.).]  To  ask  before- 
hand. 

"Ofi 
leges."— /'uHer:  Church  Bist.. 

*  f6re-re-§em'-ble,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  resemble  (q.v.).]     To  typify,  to  prefigure. 

■'^Sirist  l>eing  as  well  king  as  priest  was  as  well  fore- 
resembled  by  the  kings  then  as  oy  the  high  priest."— 
MitCon  :  Reason  of  Church  Government,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v. 

*  fO're-right  (gh  silent),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eng.  right  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adv. :  Straight  forward,  directly  for- 
ward. 

"Though  heforeriphf 
Both  by  their  bouses  and  their  persons  passed," 

Chdpman  :  Homer ;  Odyisey  vti. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1,  Ready;  quick;  willing;  direct. 

'■  Their  sails  spread  forth,  and  with  ^foreriffJu  ga\e' 
Massingcr  :  Renegndo,  v. 

2.  Obstinate  ;  headstrong ;  abrupt ;  foolish. 

fore-riin',   v.t.      [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng.  run 

(q.v.);  ci.  Gofh.  fan  rrinan  :  Ger.  vorrennen.'] 

1.  To  come  before  as  a  sign  or  earnest  of 

something  to  follow ;  to  precede  as  an  omen 

or  sign  ;  to  foretoken  ;  to  forebode. 

"  These  aigufl/ore»T*Ti  the  death  or  fall  of  kings." 
Shake*p:  Richard  I!.,  ii.  4. 


2.  To  precede  ;  to  anticipate. 

"I  heaid  It  to  be  a  maxim  at  Duljlin  to  follow.  If 
not  furerun,  all  tliiit  la  or  Will  b«  iifactlfted  lu  Lon- 
don. -OraufK;  aait  <tf  JlortalUi/. 

fore-run'-ner,  «.  [Pref.  f&re-,  and  Eng. 
runiier  (q.v.).  Cf.  Icel.  fyrir-rennari,  forren- 
nari.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  One  who  is  sent  or  comes  tn  advance  t» 

give  notice  of  the  approach  of  another ;   a 
messenger;  a  harbinger. 

".There  la  a  furerurmer  come  fr«n  a  fllth.  the 
prince  of  Morocco. "—.'iAu***^.-    Merdiant  <^   K#i«*c«, 

2.  Anything  which  precedes  another, 

"  ForeTunnrr  of  the  sun." 

Cowper :  Oln«y  HjpnfU,  XXXU. 

•  3.  A  predecessor,  an  ancestor. 

"That  grent  forerunner  of  thy  blood." 

Shaketp. :  King  John.  M.  2. 

4.  A  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  a  sign  fore- 
shadowing things  to  come. 

"  Heaven,  by  these  mate  signs  In  nature,  sbewSi 
Eorerunnfrt  of  his  purpose." 

MUton:  P.  L.,  xl.  l»S. 

IL  Naut. :  A  piece  of  red  bunting  ou  a  log- 
line  at  a  certain  distance,  say  twelve  or  fifteen 
fathoms,  from  the  log-chip ;  the  fathoms  be- 
gin to  count  at  the  forerunner,  and  the  non- 
counting  portion  is  called  the  strayline.  The 
latter  is  an  allowance  to  allow  the  log  to  be 
out  of  the  ship's  dead-water.    [Log.] 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
runner,  precursor,  mfssenger,  and  harbinger: 
"Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally 
the  same  thing,  namely,  one  running  before; 
but  Ux&  forerunner  is  jiroperly  apjiUed  only  to 
one  who  runs  t>efore  to  any  spot  to  communi- 
cate intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figuratively  lap- 
plied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connection,  precede  others  ;  precur- 
sor is  only  employed  in  this  figurative  sense  : 
thus  imprudent  si»eculattons  are  said  to  be 
the  forerunners  of  a  man's  ruin  ;  the  ferment 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  revolution.  Messenger  and  har- 
binger are  employed  for  persons :  but  the 
messenger  states  what  has  been  or  is  ;  the 
harbinger  announces  what  is  to  be."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

fo're-sald  (said  as  sed),  a.     [Pref.  fore-, 

and  Eng.  said.]  Already  or  previously  spoken 
or  mentioned. 

fo're-sall,    s.      [Pref.   fore-,    and    Eng.    sail 

(q-v.)J 

Naut. :  The  principal  sail  set  on  the  fore- 
mast. 

•  fore-say',  v.t,  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  say 
(q.v.).]    To  decree  beforehand  ;  to  pre-ordain. 

"  Let  ordinance 
"Corneas  the  godsforesag  IL" 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUne.  iv.  %. 

fbre-say-cr,  s.  [Eng.  foresay;  -er.]  A  pro- 
phet ;  one  who  foretells  or  predicts. 

*  fd're-S9ent,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  sceniU 
(^-^'O-]  A  scent  or  taste  beforehand  ;  an  an- 
ticipation. 

fore-see',  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  forcseon,,  from  fore-t 

and  seon  =  to  see  ;  Dut.  vorzUn  ;  Sw.  fbrsu  ; 
Ger.  vorsehen.} 

A,  Trans.  :  To  see  beforehand  ;  to  have  pre- 
science of  things  not  yet  happened  ;  to  fore- 
know. 

"  Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these. 
Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees." 

Cowper.-  Tirocinium,  871. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  exercise  foresight. 
*  2.  To  provide  for. 


ftire-see'-ing,  o.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  seeing.} 
P(>s.se*sing  the  quality  of  foresight ;  prescient, 
foresighted. 

fore-seen',  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Foresee.] 

1.  Seen  beforehand ;  provided  for  before- 
hand. 

2.  Thoroughly  understood.    (Scotch.) 

TI  Foreseen  that :  Provided  that ;  on  condition 
that. 

fore-se'-er,  s.  [Eng.  fore$e(e):  -er.]  One 
who  foresees  or  foreknows  ;  one  who  has  or 
exercises  the  quality  of  foresight. 

*  fore-se'ize,  v.t.  [Pref,  for^-,  and  Eng.  seize 
(q.v.).]     To  grasp  or  seize  beforehand. 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  tpc,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot 
cr.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son  :  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £q,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 
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* fbrft-send',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug.  send 
(q.v.).]    To  send  beluieliaud  ur  in  udvauce. 

"Claudius  foreseiids  Putiliua  Oat.iriu9  Scapula  pro- 
pnetor  Into  Brltalue."— /lanJcf :  llitt.  Kng..  p.  4. 

•  fi>re-sen'-ten9e,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sentence  (q.  v.).]    A  pi'uphetir  duoni  or  sentence. 

"  With  prophet  mouttigiin  thus  y\\\i%i)\i  nforeientence." 
Sylvester:  The  Arke.^.b^^. 

'  fore-set',  v.  i.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  set  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  set'Grst,  to  prefer. 

"If  I/orsef  the  uoglit,  Jerusalem,  ill," 

E.  Kiig.  Paalter :  Pi.  cxxxvL  fl. 

2.  To  set  out  beforehand. 

"  III  th'  hejiven'B  universal  alphabet 
All  earthly  things  bo  surely  nxe/or-eset." 

Sp.  Hall :   \  irfji'Jemiarum,  bk.  ii..  eat.  7. 

* fftre-set'-tlo»  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
settle  (q.v.).]  To  settle,  arrange,  or  determine 
iR'foreliand. 

fbre-sh^d'-OW,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
shadow,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  sliadow  beforehand; 
to  fureaignify,  to  typify,  to  adumbrate. 


•fttre-sh5,d'-OW,  $.  [Foreshadow,  v.]  An 
antctype  ;  a  sign  or  type  of  things  to  come  ; 
an  antirii>atory  sketch. 

'■  It  is  only  iu  local  gliuipsea  anil  by  significant  frag, 
ments  .  .  .  that  we  can  hope  to  iin^jart  some  outline 
or  foreshadow  of  this  doctrine," — Carlyle  :  Sartor 
Rfsartut,  bk,  i..  ch.  viiL 

*  fore-shame',  v.t.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
shaine  (q.v.).]  To  bring  shame  or  reproach 
upon  ;  to  shame,  to  disgrace. 

"Oh  h\\.\.  fori-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monument." 

Hhakesp. :  CymbeUne,  iv.  2. 

•  fttre-Sha'pe,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
sluiin  (q.v.).]  To  .shape  or  form  beforehand  ; 
to  prepare,  to  ninuld. 

"  And  we  shall  30/oreakape  the  mlnda  of  inen." 
Taylor :  Edwin  the  Fair,  iii.  8. 

•fSre-sliew'  (ew  as  6),  v.t.    [Forshow.] 
fore-ship,  * fore-schyp,  s.     [Pref.  f>r,-e-, 

and  EwQ.  shfi> ;  A.S.  forscip ;    Dnt.  i^oorschip.] 
The  fore  part  of  a  ship  ;  the  foreca.stle. 

"The  shipmen  would  have  caat  anchors  oat  of  the 
foreship,"—Acts  xxvii.  30. 

fo're-shore,  $.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  shore 
(q.v.).] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  part  of  land  immediately 
in  front  of  the  shore  ;  the  part  lying  between 
high  and  low-water  marks. 

2.  Hydraulic  Etigineering  : 

(1)  A  bank  a  little  distance  from  a  sea-wall 
to  break  the  force  of  the  surf.     [Foreland.] 

(2)  The  seaward  projecting,  slightly  inclined 
portion  of  a  breakwater. 

ibre-short'-en  (or  as  short'n),  v.t.  [Pref. 
fire-,  and  Eng  shorten  (q.v,).] 

Persp. :  To  represent  objects  on  a  plane  sur- 
fiice  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  by  means  of 
foreshortening. 

*'  'Tis  a  ereater  mystery  In  the  art 
Of  iialiillng.  to  fomthorten  any  part 
Thau  dmw  itout.'' 

Butler :  JJiicellaneouM  TTtoughta. 

fi>re  -  short  -  en  -  ing  (or  as  short'n),  s. 

[Fvef.  fore-,  an3  Eng.  shortening  (q.v. ).^ 

Persp.  :  The  art  of  representing  objects  on 
a  plane  surface  as  tliey  appear  to  the  eye,  de- 
.  pending  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  form, 
perspective,  and  chiaroscuro.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  studies  in  the  art  of  design,  and, 
when  executed  witli  skill,  constitutes  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  master. 

"The  greatest  parts  of  the  body  ought  to  appear 
foremost :  and  he  forbids  the  /oreshortcnings.  because 
they  make  the  porta  appear  little."— zirydffn.-  Du. 
fresnoy. 

f&'re-shoiits,  s.  pi.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.:  Tlie  double  ropes  which  fasten  the 
mainsail  of  a  ship,     {I'alsgrax^e.) 

ibre-Show',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  show 
(q.v,).] 

1.  To  discover  a  thing  before  it  happens  ;  to 
predict,  to  anticipate,  to  forebode,  to  prog- 
nosticate. 

"  Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 
Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 
And  meet  the  worsthis  ieAX^forexhowt" 

Scott :  Lady  o/  the  Lake,  ii  SI. 

2.  To  represent  before  it  comes  r  to  typify ; 
to  foreshadow. 

•fore-show',  s.     [Foreshow,  v.]    A  sign  or 


token  givyn  beforehand ;  a  prognostication ;  a 
foreboding. 

fore-show' -er,  s.  [En^.  foreshow ;  -er.)  One 
Willi  or  that  which  foreshadows,  foretells,  or 
predicts. 

f  b're-Shroiid^,  s.  pi.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug. 
shrouds  (q.v.).] 
Naut. :  [Shrouds 

*  f  6're  -  side,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  side 

(q.v.).] 

1.  The  front  side,  the  front. 

2.  A  specious  outside  or  sliow. 

"  Now  when  these  counterfeits  were  thus  uncased 
Out  of  the /ore#W«  of  their  forgerie." 

Speruer :  F.  Q.,  V.  Ui.  80. 

fo're-sight  igh  silent),  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Eng.  sight  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  faculty  of  foreseeing  ;  pre- 
science ;  perspicacity. 

"  T^et  Eve,  for  I  have  drenched  her  eyes. 
Here  sleep  below,  while  thou  U>/oreKight  wakest." 
Milton:  P.  I.,  xi.  3G8. 

2.  A  provident  care  for  futurity ;  fore- 
thought ;  care  in  guarding  against  eviL 

"  Make  a  random  expense  wi 
—Burke :  Letter  to  a  A'oble  Loi 

IL  Tech.:  [Fore-sight]. 

1  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fore- 
sight, forecast,  and  premeditation :  "Foresight, 
from  seeing  before,  denotes  tlie  sim])le  act  of 
the  mind  iu  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happens  : 
forecast,  from  casting  the  tlioughts  onward, 
signifies  coming  at  tlie  knowledge  of  a  thing 
beforehand  by  means  of  calculation  ;  premedi- 
tation, from  meditate,  signifies  obtaining  the 
same  knowledge  by  force  of  meditating  or 
reflecting  deeply.  Foresight  is  the  general 
and  indefinite  term  ;  we  employ  it  either  on 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions  ;  forecast 
and  premeditation  mostly  in  the  latter  case  : 
all  business  requires  foresight;  state  concerns 
require  forecast :  foresight  and  forecast  resjiect 
what  is  to  happen  ;  they  are  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  calculating  futurity  :  premedita- 
tion respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done  :  it  is 
a  ]>reparatiou  of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for 
action ;  by  foresight  and  forecast  we  guard 
against  evils  and  provide  for  contingencies  ; 
by  %->remeditation  we  guard  against  errors  of 
conduct."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*f6're-sight-ed  (ffft.  silent),  a.  [Eng.  fore- 
sight; -ed.]  Possessing  or  acting  with  fore- 
sight or  forethought ;  provident,  prudent, 
foreseeing. 

*  fore-sight -ful  (gh  silent),  a.     [Eng.  fore- 

sight ;    -fal(l).']      Full   of   foresight   or  fore- 
thought ;  prescient,  provident. 

"  Give  us /orcw'^At/K?  minds;  give  us  minds  to  obey 
What  foresight  tells."        Sidney  :  Arcadia,  bk.  ii. 

*  f  6're-sign  (g  silent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eug. 
sign  (q.v?).]     Divination. 

*  f 6re-si£g'-ni-f^,  v.t.      [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng. 

signify  (q.v.).]     To  betoken  beforehand;    to 
foreshow;  to  typify;  to  adumbrate. 

"  Discoveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future 

comijig  the    Psalnia    did    but  foresigiU/y." — Hooker  ; 

Ecclesiattical  Polity. 

fb're-skin,  s.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng.  skin 
(q.v.).]  The  skin  which  covers  the  glaiis 
penis;  the  prejiuce. 

"Thine  own  hand 
An  hundred  of  the  faithless  foe  shall  eltiy 
And  for  a  dower  their  hundred  foreskins  pay." 
Cowley :  Davideia,  iil. 

*  f  b're-Skirt,  s.  [Pref.  fure-,  and  Eng.  skirt 
(q.v.).]  The  loose  hanging  portion  of  a  coat 
in  front. 

"  Honour's  tralD 
la  longer  than  \iiaforeskirt." 

Shnkesp. :  Henry  Till.,  ii.  S. 

*  fore-Slack',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  ~  for,  and  Eug. 
slack  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  lose  or  neglect  through  idleness  ;  to 
omit. 

"  It  ia  a  great  pity  that  so  good  an  opportunity  was 
omitted,  and  so  happy  au  occaaiun  foreslacked,  that 
might  have  been  the  eternal  good  of  the  land." — 
Spenser:  State  of  Ireland. 

2.  To  delay,  to  hinder,  to  put  off. 

"  Through  other  great  adventures  hethertoo 
Had  It  forslackt."  Spenser  :  F.  Q..  V.  xil.  3. 

fb're-sleeve,  *  fore-sieve,  s.    [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  sleeve  (q.v.).]     That  part  of  a  sleeve 
between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow. 
"Of  a  freres  frokke 
Were  the  foresleoes"  P.  Plowman,  2,635, 


•fore-Blip',  V.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  Hip 
(<i-v.).]     To  lose  before. 

"  Amends  of  thetormet  time  for«tHpt."— P.  BoUand: 
Pliny,  bk.  xix.,  cU.  vl. 

"  fbre-slb'w,  •  for-slowe.  •  for-sloe,  v.t. 

iSi  i.     [I'l itL  fore-  =  fui.  ;ind  Eng.  slow  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To    delay;   to    hinder;  to    impede;  to 
obstruct. 

"  His  Journeys  to  foreslow." 

Drayton :  Poty-Olbion,  jf,  M, 

2.  To  neglect;  to  omit. 

"  Why  «he  did  her  wonted  course /ori^xM." 

Spenser  :  E.  Ii..  Vli.  vf.  18. 

3.  To  render  slow  ;  to  delay. 

"  By  uo  meaues  my  way  I  would /orafotw." 

Spenser  :  F.  <l..  IV.  x.  1&. 

B,  Inirans  :  To  be  dilatory  or  slow ;  to 
delay ;  to  loiter. 

"  Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  aumlu," 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  17..  U.  a 

*  fbre-snaf-fle.  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng, 
sKafJie  (q.v.).]     To  restrain  by  anticipation, 

"  Had  not  I  foresmifjled  my  inynde  by  votaxye  promise 
Not  toe  yoke  in  wedlock?" 

St  any  hurst :  Virgil;  .ffneid  iv.  17. 

*  fore-speak'  (1),  v.t.  [Pref. /ore-,  and  Eng. 
speak  ((|.v.),]  To  speak,  tell,  or  declare  before- 
hand ;  to  predict ;  to  foretell ;  to  foresay. 

*  fbre-speak' (2).  v.t.    [Forspeak.] 

1.  To  bring  bad  luck  upon  by  the  use  of 
evil  words  ;  to  damn. 

"  She  threatens  me  wi'  mischiefs  and /ompeaAj  mft' 
— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammennoor,  ch.  xxxiv. 

2.  To  forbid  ;  to  gainsay. 

*  fbre-speak'-er,  s.  [Eng.  forespeak  (1);  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  speaks  on  behalf  of 
another  ;  an  introducer. 

"  Be,    as    it  were,  fores^tcakers    for  his   entertain- 
ment."—flrffon;  Urimellos  Fortunes,  p.  la 

2.  Scots  Law  :  Tlie  foreman  of  a  jury. 

*  fbre-speak '-ing,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng, 

speaking  (q.v.),] 

1.  A  prediction ;  a  prophecy;  a  prognosti- 
cation. 

"  Old  Godfrey  of  Winchester  tbinketh  no  omluoor 
forcspeaking  to  lie  In  uamea." — Camden  :  Remains. 

2.  A  preface. 

*  f  b're-spee9h,  •  vore-speche,  s.    [Pref. 

fore-,  and  Eug,  speech  (q.v.).]     A  preface. 

•'  The  vorespechc  of  thise  boo  vio\yyn^^"—Ayenbit€, 
p.  2. 

*  fore-speed',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
speed  (q.v.).]    To  sui'pass  in  speed  ;  to  outrun, 

*  fore-spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-  =  for,  and 
Eng.  spend  (q.v.).  ]    To  weary  out ;  to  exhaust. 

"  After  him  came  apurring  hard. 
A  gentleman,  a.\\uast .forespent  with  speed." 

^hakesp.  :  2  Henry  IK,  L  L 

**  fore-spent',  a.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  spent 

(q.v.).] 

1.  Bestowed  before. 

"  Towards  himself,  his  goodness /or««/>enf  on  oa. 
We  must  extend  our  notice." 

Shakesp. .-  CymbeUne,  iL  % 

2.  Past,  foregone,  previous. 

^  You  shall  find  his  vanities /orejptnt 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Euman  Brutus." 

Sh<zkesp.  :  Henry  ('.,  11,  4. 

*  f  bre-sp6k'-en  (or  as  spok'n),  a.  [Pref. 
fore-,  and  Eug.  s2)oken  (q.v.).]  Previously 
spoken,  uttered  or  said. 

"  fbre-spiir'-rer,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
spurrer  (q.v.).]  One  who  rides  before  ;  a 
messenger ;  a  harbinger. 

"  Th  la /oresi^urrer  comes  before  hla  lord." 

Shakesp.  :  Meichant  of  Venice,  U.  S. 

fbr'-est,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  forzeta 
=  a  forest ;  forestis  =  an  open  space  of  ground 
over  which  the  right  of  the  chase  were  re- 
served, frora  Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors ;  Fr, 
forct;  lta.1.  foresta ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forst.] 
A.  As  substantii^e : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  extensive  wood,  or  tract 
of  wooded  country  ;  a  wild  uncultivated  tract 
of  ground  interspersed  with  wood. 
"  Kys/orest  and  hys  wodes.  aud  mest  the  ayvnjitrt^ 
That  ys  iu  South  liamtessyre." 

Jiobert  qf  Oloucester,  p.  STf. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Botanical  Geog. :  Of  the  United  States,  once 
in  many  parts  a  continuous  wilderness  of  trees, 
25  per  cent,  or  less  of  the  surface  ia  now 
covered  witli  forests.  The  trees  have  been  in 
great  measure  destroyed  with   ruthless  heed- 


bSil,  \>6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  i; 
-filan.  -tsan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -slon  -  shiin;  -tion,  -gion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  ehus,    -ble,  -^e,  iic  -=  bel.  d9L 
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lesaneas,  no  effort  to  replarc  thctn  tMJtnn  made. 
Whilf  hrt-8,  cflR'lfssIy  started,  lijivu  beeii  Btill 
Wore  destructive  tliau  the  axe.  Vigorous 
cOiirts  are  iiuw  Ijeiiij;  made  to  iimiigiirat*!  a 
new  stale  of  atluira,  lUiSuciatiulls  fur  forest  pre- 
eervation  liaviog  been  formed  in  many  of  the 
BtHteB,  while  the  Rovernnient  hatt  lieen  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  cariiij;  for  the  timher  on  the 
the  public  domain.  The  f;uvernnient  still 
owned,  few  years  ago.  about  h"),(K)0,0(H»  acres  of 
forest  land,  but  this  is  iM-inj,' steadily  redneed. 
Many  of  the  states  have  placed  11  reward  on  trees 
planted,  the  open  i)rairiea  are  pmdnally  becom* 
jug  tree-bearing,  while  in  sonio  of  the  older 
states,  aB  in  Maine,  the  dent  met  ion  of  the  forests 
hae  been  checked.  Tliere  im.  therefore.amnch 
better  promise  for  the  future  of  American 
forestry. 

The  British  Empire  has  of  wood-land 
340.(X>0,WK)  acres,  an  extent  unequalled  by  the 
forest*  of  any  other  country,  f^igland  has 
about  2,500,(XX)  acres  in  wood,  whib*  Kurupe 
possesses  still  a  larjre  extent  of  forest  land 
42J^  per  cent,  of  Kutusia  being  forested. 

2.  Meteor.:  The  clearing  of  forests  in  Ame- 
rica, France,  &.C.,  h.is  made  tho  climate  less 
extreme  than  formerly — that  is,  tho  winters 
have  been  less  cold  and  the  summers  less  hot. 
Forests  do  not  increa.se  the  rainfall,  but  they 
prevent  it  from  easily  running  to  waste.  Tho 
destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  once  fertile 
Palestine,  Syria,  and  Cyprus  has  made  those 
countries  compariitively  barren. 

3.  Oeol. :  The  influence  of  forests  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  conservative.  A  covering 
of  herbage  and  shrubs  tends  to  protect  a  loose 
soil  from  being  carried  away  by  rain  or  even 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  a  river,  and  to  pre- 
vent hills  of  loose  s.T.nd  from  being  blown 
away  by  the  wind.  When  trees,  in  a  cold 
climate,  on  their  fall  obstruct  the  drainage  of 
a  forest,  peat  is  in  many  cases  generated,  and 
peat-bogs  now  mark  the  site  of  some  old  forests. 
Sometimes  a  depression  of  the  land,  a  landslip, 
or  some  otner  cause,  places  a  forest  under  the 
water.  It  is  then  said  said  to  be  Submerged 
(q.v.).  If  the  waters  are  those  of  the  ocean, 
it  is  said  to  be  Submarine  (q.v.).  In  certain 
cases  insects  can  destroy  a  forest  by  killing 
the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  At  certain 
spots  a  fossil  or  buried  forest  exists  :  thus 
there  is  one  in  Southern  New  Jersey,  another 
near  New  Orleans,  and  elsewiiere.  In  England 
there  ie  one  in  Isorfolk  and  another  in  the 
Portland  Purbeck  :  it  is  locally  called  the  Pirt- 
bed  {q.v.).  Fossil  forests  are  occasionally 
found  in  the  coal  measures. 

*  i.  Law : 

(1)  A  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds 
and  fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild 
beasts,  and  fowls  of  forest,  chase,  and  waiTen, 
to  rest  and  abide  in,  in  Uie  safe  protection  of 
the  king  for  his  pleasure.  Cowel,  writing 
in  A.D.  1724,  said,  "  The  properties  of  a 
forest  are  these  :  a  forest,  as  it  is  strictly 
taken,  cannot  be  in  the  hands  of  any  but  the 
king,  who  liath  power  to  grant  eommissioji  to 
a. justice  in  eyre  for  the  forest;  the  courts  ; 
the  officers  for  preserving  the  vert  and  veni- 
son, as  the  iustices  of  the  forest,  the  warden 
or  keeper,  the  verders,  tlie  foresters,  agistors, 
regarders,  bailiffs,  and  beadles.  The  chief 
property  of  a  forest  is  the  swainmote,  wliich 
is  no  less  incident  to  it  than  the  court  of  pye- 
powder  to  a  fair."  Now,  a  forest,  though 
properly  the  king's,  can  be  vested  in  a  subject ; 
and  such  forest  courts  as  the  swainmote  are 
obsolete.    [Forest-court,  Forest-laws.  ] 

(2)  Tlie  right  or  franchise  of  keeping,  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting,  all  animals  pursued 
in  field  sport  in  a  certain  territory  or  precinct 
of  woody  ground  and  pasture. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest;  as, 
forest  trees  ;  sylvan,  rustic. 

"  Like  crowded/orMT  trees  we  staod. 
Alia  some  are  marked  to  f.ill  "■ 

Cowfer:  liiU  o/  J/ortaUti/.    (1T87.) 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forest, 
ch  ace,  hnd  park :  "Forest,  chnce,  and  jwrfc  are 
all  habitations  for  animals  of  venery  ;  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  first  magnitude  and  importance, 
it  being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  the 
king ;  tlie  chace  and  park  may  be  either 
public  or  private  property.  The  forest  is 
so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers  such  an 
extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt 
of  wild  beasts;  of  this  description  are  the 
forests  in  Germany  :  the  chuce  is  an  indefinite 
and  open  space  that  is  allotted  expressly  for 
the  chace  of  particular  animals,  such  as  deer ; 
the  park  is  an  enclosed  space  that  serves  for 


the  preservation  of  domesticanimaU."  (Crabb: 

Eng.  Syiion.) 

%  Obvious  compounds:  forest-hower  {Scott), 
forest -cave,  forest  •  crowned  and  forest 'wv Ik 
(Thovison),  forest-glade,  forest-jxxth,  foreet-tree 
(Cowper). 

forest-bed.  Cromer  forest-bed,  s. 

Geol, :  A  bed  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  inter- 
vening between  certain  glacial  strata  and  the 
subjacent  chalk.    (J.yell.) 

*  forest-bom,  a.  Born  in  a  forest  or 
wild. 

"  Tills  hoy  iB /orest-bom. 
And  hatb  1)ecii  tuturcu  iu  tho  rudUiieuta 
Of  <lesp<.*rat«  studied.'* 

Mai«fp. .'  A$  Tim  Like  It.  v.  i. 

forest-bug,  a. 

Entom.  :  A  name  given  to  more  than  one 
species  of  Feutiitomo. 

forest- court,  s. 

Old  Law  :  A  court  instituted  forthe  govern- 
ment of  the  royal  forests,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  all  injuries  done  to  the  royal  deer  or 
venison,  to  the  vert  or  greensward,  and  to 
the  covert  in  which  such  deer  are  lodged. 
These  are  the  courts  of  Attachments,  of 
Regard,  of  Swainmote,  and  uf  Justice-seat. 
{Blackstove :  Commf.nt.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  3.)  No 
meeting  of  any  of  these  courts,  except  one  pro 
forma,  has  been  held  since  the  Revolution  of 
loss.  An  eilort  to  revive  them  in  connection 
with  the  Epping  Forest  litigation  was  stopped 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  institution 
of  verderers  was  perpetuatetL  (Forest,  II.  4  ; 
Vebderer.] 

forest-fly,  5. 

EnUftn.  (I'l.):  A  popular  name  forthe  insects 
belonging  to  the  family  Hippoboscida;  (q.v.). 
Tlie  name  is  given  because  one  species,  Hippo- 
bosca  equina,  parasitic  upon  the  horse,  is  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  iu  the  New  Forest. 

forest-food,  «.  Food  derived  from  a 
forest ;  subsistance  on  the  branches  or  woody 
fibres  of  trees. 

•■  The  forett-foad  ot  Boch  a  species— El^pfuu  primi- 

?eniut—oecotiibe  as  pereuiiial  &b  the  lichens  that  floumb 
eneatb  the  winter  snows  ol  LaplaDd' — Owen  :  Brit. 
Fou.  Rem..,  2&1,  203. 

foreat-laws,  s.  j>L 

Law  :  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  English 
forests,  instituted  under  the  Conqueror.  They 
were  bo  severe  that  the  Snxon  Chronicle  said 
be  loved  a  deer  as  if  he  were  its  father. 
A  man  killing  one  might  be  mutilated  and 
put  to  death.  This  was  abolished  by  the 
Carta  de  Foresta  (Forest  Charter),  granted  by 
Henry  IU.  in  a.d.  1224.  Gradually  the  forest 
laws  fell  nearly  into  desuetude.  Charles  I. 
attempted  to  revive  them,  and  the  Forest 
Court  of  Jtistice  Seat  fined  certain  persons 
heavily  for  encroachments  on  the  forests  com- 
mitted three  or  four  centuries  previously.  The 
Long  Parliament  put  an  end  to  these  extor- 
tions.   [Forest-court.] 

forest-marble,  s. 

Geol. :  A  stratum  of  lower  oolitic  age.  The 
typical  rock  is  generally  an  argillaceous  lime- 
stone abounding  in  marine  fossils.  At  Brad- 
ford, in  England,  however,  this  is  replaced 
by  a  mass  of  clay.  In  other  places,  again,  there 
are  rippled  sandstones.  From  Bradford  in 
Wilts  to  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire  there  are 
rippled  slabs  of  fissile  ooUt«.  The  name 
Forest-marble  is  from  Wichwood  Forest,  in 
Oxfordshire,  where  the  finer  kinds  of  the  cal- 
careous rock  are  quarried  for  marble. 

forest-oak.  s. 

JBot.  :  A  commercial  name  for  a  species  of 
Casuarina,  the  timber  of  which  is  brought 
from  Australia.  In  that  country  oak  is  the 
general  name  for  the  Casuarina  genus  which 
has  no  close  affinity  to  the  genuine  Quercus 
(q.v.). 

forest-science,  s.  The  same  as  Forestry. 
(Pen,  Cycle.,  x.  3dO.) 

forest-sheriff,  s.  The  guardian  or  keeper 
of  a  forest ;  a  verderer. 

"  No  youthful  tiarou'a  left  to  gr^ux 
The /ore  ft'jheri^  a  louely  chase." 

Scotl :  Marmiun,  iL    (IntTDd.) 

forest-Spirits,  s.pi. 

Comp.  Mythol. :  Certain  spirits  said  to  haunt 
forests.  In  the  Australian  bush,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  natives,  demons  whistle  in 
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the  branches,  and  sneak  among  the  trunki  to 
seize  the  wayfarer ;  the  same  belief  is  fuand 
in  Brazil,  among  the  Karens,  tlie  negroeit  of 
beneLiambia.  and  the  Indians  of  North  and 
South  America ;  and  the  baleful  bha]>e8  of 
terror  that  glide  through  our  own  woodlands 
are  familiar  still  to  peasant  and  poet.  All 
these  imaginary  beings  have  been  devised  to 
account  for  the  myst^riouu  influences  that 
beset  the  wanderer  in  the  forest.  In  some 
cases  the  belief  is  that  spirits  do  not  roam 
through  the  forest  at  large,  but  inliabit  par- 
ticular trees,  growing  with  their  growth  and 
losing  power  with  their  deaiy.  A  similar  con- 
ception belonged  to  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  in  all  cases  the  spirit  inhabit- 
ant was  supposed  to  have  supernatural  power, 
and  sometimes  to  utter  oracles.  (Tylor.)  tSEB- 
PENT-WORSHIP,  Tree-worship.] 

*  for'-^st,  v.t.    [Forest,  s.]    To  cover  or  plant 
with  trees  ;  to  convert  into  a  forest. 

'fb're-ataf^  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  etaff 
(q.v.).] 

Optics :  An  instrument  formerly  used  at  sea 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  heavenly  bodies,  and 
also  known  as  a  cross- 
statf.  The  observer  faces 
the  object,  the  position 
being  the  reverse  of  that 
a-ssumed  in  using  the  back- 
staft  fora  similar  i)urpose. 
The  forestaffhasastraiglit 
square  staff',  graduated 
like  a  line  of  tangents,  and 
four  crosses  or  vanes  which 
slide  thereon.  The  first 
and  shortest  of  these  vanes 
is  called  the  ten-cross,  and 
belongs  to  that  side  of  the 
instrument  wliereon  the 
divisions  begin  at  3'  and 
end  at  10°.  The  next  ^ 
longer  vane,  called  the 
thirty  -  cross,  belongs  to 
the  side  of  the  staff  gra- 
duated from  10'  to  30°. 
Tlie  sixty-cross  belongs  to 
the  side  graduated  from 
20°  to  60°.  The  ninety- 
cross  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  statf  graduated 
from  30°  to  90°. 

*  for'-est-age  (age  as  ig),  s,    CKng.  forest ; 
■age.] 

Old  Law  : 

1.  A  duty  or  tribate  payable  to  the  king's 

foresters. 

2.  An  ancient  service  paid  by  foresters  to 

the  king. 

•for-est-al,  a,     [Eng,  forest;  -al.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  forest. 


fbre-stall,  *  for-stalle,  v.^  &  L  [Pref. /ore-, 
and  Eng.  stall  (q.v.).  A  coutemporary  of 
Spenser's,  who  wrote  a  glossary'  to  the  poet's 
Shepheanls  Calender,  includes  forestall  in  the 
list  of  old  words,  but  since  then  it  has  com* 
pletely  revived.    (Trench.)] 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  buy  up  commodities  before  they 
have  been  exhibited  for  sale  on  stalls  oriu  the 
market. 

"  That  they  forttaZla  no  fyssb  by  the  vey."— English 
eUda,  p.  396. 

*  2.  To  take  possession  of  before  another 
person  or  thing;  to  hinder  by  preoccupation 
or  anticipation. 

'*  Tbey  weened  fowie  reproch 
Was  to  them  doeo,  their  eutraunce  to  forestttU.^ 
Spenser :  F.  Q..  IL  x.  U. 

3.  To  anticipate ;  to  be  beforehand  with. 

"  The  birds,  conceiviug  a  design 
loforettaU  sweet  St  VaJeuttne," 

Cowper:  Pairing -time  ATUicipaieA. 

i.  To  deprive. 

"  AH  the  better :  may 
This  aishi  forestall  him  ai  the  coiniug  day." 

Shaketp. :  CymbeUne,  iiL  6L 

*  n.  Law  : 

1.  To  obstruct  or  stop  up  as  a  road  ;  to  in- 
tercept on  the  road. 

2.  To  engross  or  bny  up  goods  before  they 
had  been  exposed  in  the  market,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  control  of  the  market,  and  be  able 
to  sell  again  at  a  higher  price  ;  to  dissuade  or 
hinder  persons  from  bringing  goods  to  market, 
or  to  tiy  to  induce  them  to  raise  the  price  of 


fate,  f3-t,  f^e,  amidst,  ^irliat,  f^ll,  £a,ther;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftall ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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goods  already  In  the  mark«t.    Foreatalling  the 
mnrket  whs  an  offenre  at  law  up  to  1844. 

B.  Intrana.  :  To  anticipate  ;  to  be  or  come 
too  soon  or  too  quick. 

"Perhftpi/(jr«(al(i»v  olgbt  prevented  tliem." 

AiiUon:  Comu*.  285. 

fb're-8t^,  8.  [Pref.  fore,  and  Eiig.  slatl 
(q.v.).]  A  slang  term  fur  a  man  wiio  goes  in 
fidiit  as  a  look-out  when  a  garotte  robbery  is 
being  oomniitted  ;  three  v/ere  generally  con- 
cprnod  In  thrse  robberies  :  tlie  back-stall  (nr 
man  who  kept  watch  behind),  tlie  front-stall  or 
forestall,  ana  the  "  ugly  man,"  the  last  being 
the  actual  perpetrator. 

f ore-stall' -er,  s.  [Eng.  forestall ;  -er.]  One 
who  foiestalls  ;  one  who  anticipates  the 
market  by  buying  up  goods  before  they  are 
exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  the  control 
of  the  mai'ket. 

"  This  uew  sort  of  engroasers  or  forcstatUrt,  bavlu^ 
the  fee(iii)g  and  snpplyiug  this  numerous  body  of 
workmeQ.  set  the  price  upon  th«  pour  land  bolder.'— 
Locke. 

fore-stall'-ing,  pr.  jxir.^  a.,  &  s.  [Fore- 
stall, I'.J 

A,  &  B.  ^5  pr,  par.  <fr  particip,  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  anticipating,  or 
being  in  advance  of  others. 

2.  Iaiw  :  The  act  of  buying  up  goods  before 
they  are  exposed  for  sale,  so  as  to  obtain  com- 
mand of  the  market. 

fore-star '-ling,  s.  [Pref.  fore-^  and  Eng. 
starling  (q.v.).  | 

Naut.  :  An  ice-breaker  in  advance  of  the 
starling  of  a  bridge. 

to  re-stay,  .■'.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stay,  s. 
(q.v.).J 

Navt. :  A  large,  strong  rope,  reaching  from 
the  foremast  head  toward  the  bowsprit  end  to 
support  the  mast. 

•  fore-Stem,  * fore-stam,  s.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  stem  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  forepart  of  anything. 

for'-est-er,  "  fors-ter,  *  fos-ter,  s.    [Ft. 

forcstier,  from  Low  Lat.  forestaritis,  from 
foresta  =  a  wood ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forestdri,  fors- 
tare;  M.  H.  Ger.  vorstcere.] 

1.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  forester  forests  ; 
one  who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on 
an  estate. 

"I  am  forester  of  the  emperourea  in'tbla  foresL"— 
Oeita  Roni-anorum,  p.  206. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  a  forest  or  wild  wooded 
country. 

•'  Wliere  fnrestera  and  ahepherda  dwell." 

WordsioorUi :   White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  v. 

•3.  A  forest-tree. 

"ThiB  oiceness  Is  more  conspicuous  Inflowenand 
the  herltaceoua  offapriiig  tluui  in  /oratert." — Evelyn  : 

Siiva. 

i.  A  member  of  the  benefit  society  so  called. 
It  has  within  its  pale  some  hundred  thousand 
operatives.  [See  list  of  American  Societies  in 
the  Appendix.] 

•  f  6're-stick,  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  stick.'] 
The  front  stick  lying  on  the  andirons  in  a 
wood  fire. 

•  fSr'-est-me,  a.  [Eng.  forest;  -ine.l  Per- 
taining to  or  living  in  forests. 

"ThcBB  lemiiroida  were  forest ine  an^  perhaps  noc- 
turnal fruit-e.itcra."— Grant  Alien,  in  Fortnightly 
Reoiew.  Sept.,  1882,  p.  319. 

iSr'-est-ry,  s.    [Eng. /orcsi;  -rj/.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  act,  oceujiation,  or  art 
of  forming  and  cultivating  forests ;  the 
management  of  growing  timber. 

1i  Numerous  forestry  associations  have  re- 
cently been  instituted  in  the  United  States, 
their  purptose  being  the  preservation  of  our 
forests.  NeHrly  every  nation  in  Europe  except 
Britain  has  schools  of  forestry 

•  for'-est-y,  a.  [Eng.  forest ;  -y.l  Like  a 
forest ;  covered  with  forests  ;  thicicly  wooded. 

•'  When  the  whole  country's  face  waaforesty.  and  we 
Lived  loosely  in  the  wilda  which  now  thus  peopled 
he."  Drayton:  Poly-Olbion,  e.  22. 

"  fb're-swat,  a,    [Forswat.] 
for'-et  it  silent),  s.     [Fr.] 

Ord. :  A  gimlet  or  drill  used  for  boring  the 
toach-hole  of  a  gun. 


fo're-t&C-kle,  a.    [Pref  fore-,  and  Eng.  tackle 

(qv.).] 

Naut. :  The  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

•  fore-talk  (l  sUent),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and 
Kug.  talk  (q.v.).]    A  preface  ;  an  introduction. 

fo're-taste,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 
Cq.v).]  A  tast*  or  experience  of  beforehand  ; 
anticijiation  of;  partial  enjoyment  in  advance  ; 
an  ante  past. 

"  It  la  the  fnretatt«  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of 

eteniity."— iyulA. 

fbre-tas'te,  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  taste 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  taste  before  another. 

"  Foretatt^d  tmlt, 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  929. 

2.  To  have  a  previous  enjoyment  or  taste 
of;  to  have  an  antepast  of  ;  to  anticipate. 

f  6re-tast-er,  s.  [Eng.  foretast(e) ;  -er.]  One 
who  tastes  beforehand  ;  one  who  has  a  fore- 
taste or  previous  enjoyment  of. 

•  f  O're-tanght  (gk  silent),  a.  [Pref.  /ore-,  and 
Eng,  (aught  (q.v.).]  Taught  or  instructed  be- 
forehand. 

"  The  sacred  things  and  holy  heirt^  foretaught." 
Hj^enser  :  F.  ft.,  I.  viL  IB. 

fo're-tauld,  a.    [Fortold.] 

"  f  dre-tea9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  teach 
(q.v.)]    Tu  teach  or  instruct  beforehand. 

•  fO're-team,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Lat.  temo  — 
a  beam,  a  pole.]     A  front  pole  or  shaft. 

"Their chariot*  in  their /orefeonn  brrike-" 

Chapman  :  Homer ;  llinii  X7L  362, 

fore-tell',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  /ewe-,  and  Eng.  tell 
(q-v-)-] 

A,  Transitive: 

^  1.  To  tell  beforehand. 

*■  These  .  .  .  &&1  foretold  you,  were  all  splrita." 

Hhajietp.  :  Tempest,  !v.  I, 

2.  To  predict ;  to  prophesy  ;  to  declare  or 
tell  an  event  before  it  happens. 

3.  To  foretoken ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foreshadow. 

"  What  art  thoa,  whose  heavy  \oo\i%  foretell 
Some  dreadful  atory  hanging  on  thy  tongue ! " 

Shakesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  u.  1, 

B.  Intrans. :  To  prophesy ;  to  utter  a  pro- 
phecy or  prediction. 


^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  fore- 
tell, to  predict,  to  prophesy,  and  to  prognosti- 
cate: "  Foretell  is  the  most  general  in  its  sense, 
and  faniiliar  in  its  application  ;  we  iua,y  foretell 
common  events,  although  we  cannot  predict 
or  prophesy  Anything  important;  to  foretell  is 
an  ordinary  gift ;  oul- foretells  by  a  simple  cal- 
culation or  guess  :  to  predict  and  to  prophesy 
are  extraordinary  gifts  ;  one  predicts  by  a 
supernatural  power  real  or  supposed ;  one 
propJiesies  by  means  of  inspiration.  Prediction 
as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs  fore- 
tell and  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less 
value  than  prophesy.  We  speak  of  a  predic- 
tion being  verified,  and  a  prophecy  fullilled. 
Ho  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  is  guided  by  outward  syniptoms  as  a 
rule  ;  it  is  only  stimulated  and  not  guided  by 
outward  objects  ;  a  physician  prognc-sticatcs 
the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the  symi>toms  dis- 
coverable in  the  patient."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

fbre-tell'-er,  s.  [Eng.  foretell ;  -er.']  One 
who  or  tliat  which  foretells ;  a  predicter ;  a 
prognosticat  r. 

"  others  itro  proposed,  not  that  the  foretold  events 
should  be  known  ;  but  that  the  accomplishment  that 
expouada  them  may  evince,  th;it  the  foreteller  of 
them  was  able  to  see  them." — Boyle  :  On  Colours. 

*  fbre-thinlC',  v.t.  &  £.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
think  (q.v.),] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  anticipate  in  the  mind ;  to  anticipate; 
to  prognosticate. 

"  The  sonl  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethinJc  thy  fall." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  /T.,  UL  2. 

2.  To  contrive,  plan,  or  design  beforehand. 

"  Blessed  be  that  Ood  which  hath  given  you  an  heart 
to  furethink  this,  and  a  will  to  honour  him  with  his 
own."— Swfto/)  Hall. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  think,  design,  or  plan 
beforehand  ;  to  exercise  forethought. 

"Thou  v!\se.forethi7iking.  weighing  politician." 
Smith,     {Johnson.) 


*  fore-thought  (ought  as  &t),  a.    [Pref 

fore-,  and  Wiik.  thmmht  (q.v.).]    Thought  of  of 
contrived  bHTir-'hanri  ;  prept-nse. 

"  Alter  not  the  davia  forethouffht  by  heaven." 

Mhakittp.  :  King  Jolni.  HL  1. 

fb're'-thought  (ought  a.s  at), «.  [Pref.  ybre-, 

and  Eng.  thought,  a.  (q.v. J. J 

1.  Prescience  ;  anticipation  ;  premeditation. 

"  Whether  it  he  by  Bpltef-ilneaa  of  for'-thoughl.  or  by 
the  folly  of  ovoralghtor  evil  coaiMvX.'—L'EitTaiige. 

2.  Provident  care  or  thonght ;  foresiglit. 

"From  a  people  so  fed  diligence  and  forethought 
wore  uwt  to  be  expected."— J/uc<fu/ay;  Hitt.  Bng., 
ch.  vL 

t  forethought  felony,  «. 

Law:  Murder.    {Wharton.) 

\  As  other  felonies  than  murder  can  bo 
planned  deliberately,  the  term  is  not  suffi- 
ciently distinctive. 

*  fore-thonght'-fal  (ought  as  at),  a.  [Eng. 
forethought;  -ful(l).]  Full  of  forethought, 
foresight,  or  prescience. 

•fore-threat -en,  v.t.  [Pref.  fcyre-,  and  Eng. 
threaten  (q.v.).]"  To  threaten  beforehand. 

"It  heix\g  forfthreatened.  SLud  advertisement  being 
fortunately  lighted  iMMU."— Howell:  Dodona'a  Orove, 
p.  <4. 

*  forc-tok'-en  (or  as  tok'n),  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-, 
and  Eng.  token,  v.  (q.v,).]  To  betoken  before- 
hand ;  to  foreshow,  to  prognosticate,  to  fore- 
bode. 

"  If  aught  were  foretokened  thereby."— P.  Holland : 
Aminiaiius  ifarcelhnus,  p.  22S. 

*  fo're-tok-en  (or  as  tok'n),  5.  [Pref.  fore^, 
and  Eng.  token,  s.  (q.v.).]  A  sign,  an  omen, 
a  prognostic,  a  foreboding. 

"  K  foretoken  of  bringing  in  of  foreign  powers,  which 
indeed  liapx^^cd." — Camden:  JCemaint. 

fore-told,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [FoRirrELL.] 

fb're-tooth,  s.  [Pref,  fore-,  and  Eng.  tooth 
(q.v.).J  One  of  the  teeth  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

"  The  foreterth  should  be  formed  broad,  and  with  a 
thin  sharp  edge  like  chizzles." — Ray ;  On  the  Creation. 

fore-top,  *fore-toppe,  *for-top,  "for- 

toppe,  s.     [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng,  top  (q.v.).] 
*  I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  That  part  of  a  woman's  head-dress  that  i£ 
forward  ;  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

2.  Tlie  forehead. 

"  Hia  faj.  and  hia  foretoppe  waa  filterede  togedere." 
Morte  Arthure.  1.078. 

3.  An  erect  tuft  of  hair  on  the  head  ;  the 
hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

II  Naut.  :  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the 
forentast. 

foretop-gallant^mast,  8.  [SeeFoHB- 

TOP-MAST.] 

foretop-man,  s. 

Naut. :  A  man  stationed  in  the  foretop  in 
readiness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  saila, 
and  to  keep  the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

foretop-mast,  s. 

Naut. :  The  mast  erected  at  the  head  of  the 
foremast,  and  surmounted  in  its  turn  by  the 
foretop-gallaut  mast. 

for-ev'-er,  adv.  [Eng.  for,  and  ever.]  In  per- 
petuity ;  to  the  cud  of  time ;  unceasingly, 
eternally. 

*  fore-vo^jhed',  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
vouched.^  Vouched,  declared,  or  affirmed 
before.    (ShaJ^esp. :  Lear,  i.  1.) 

*  fb're-wag-es,  *  foir-wag-eis,  s.    [Pref. 

fore-,  ami  Eng,  2vagi:s.]    Wages  given  before 
the  performance  of  any  work  or  service. 

"  The  saidia  coilyearis,  coilberaria,  and  saltaria,  to 
be  estemit.  as  theiffis.  and  pnnischit  in  thatr  bodyea — 
viz..  sauiony  of  tliame  as  sail  ressA\e  foirnrageis  ani 
ftis  ■'  (feesy—Aets  Jat.  VI.  1606  (ed.  18Hf.  p.  287. 

fbre-wale,  s.     [Vret.  fore-,  and  (?)  Eng.  wak 

(q-v.).] 

Sadd.  :  The  smaller  roll  of  a  horse-collar. 

*  fS're-wall,   '  fore-wal,    *  for-wal,   «. 

[A. 8.  foru-eall.]     An  outer  wall  or  barrier. 

■"The  s.iuyour  achat  be  set  tber  jTine.  the  wal  and 
tixafjrewal.'—Wyclife:  /iniaft  nvx  1,     [Purvey.) 

•fore-ward  (1),  *for-ward,  "for-warde, 

s.    [A.S.  forweard.]     An  agreement,  a  com- 
pact, a  treaty. 

"  }diforv>arde  with  the  I  festen  on  this  wyse." 

E.  Eng.  Allit.  Poems;  Cleanness,  SJff. 


b^l,  b^ ;  p6^t,  j6^1 ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this.  sin.  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  fi 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shim;  ^on,  ^lon  ^  zhun.    tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.   -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^L 
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foreward— forgalded 


•f&'re-ward  (2),  a.  LPref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wurd  (q.v.).J  Tlie  front  guard,  the  van,  tlie 
Jxout. 


•  fore-wardes,  adv.     [A.S.  forweard.]     For- 
ward, after  ;  of  ti:ne  or  i)lace. 

"Fro  this  /orewardeB  iicvere  eutred  suclie  fllthe  In 
that  \AB*Xi.'—Maundeville.  \t.  61. 

fbre-wam'«  v.t.  &i.     [Pref.  /ore-,  and  Eng. 
warn  (4. v.).] 
A,  Transitive : 
1,  To  warn  or  admonish  beforehand. 


2.  To  caution  beforeliand. 

"  riitpbua  hftJ  forewarned  him  of  singing  wan."— 
iyryden:   VirgiL    (Dedic.) 

3.  To  inform  or  give  notice  to  beforehand. 

"  We  yrm/orewamed  of  your  coming." 

Stuikesp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

*  B.  Inirans. :  To  give  warning  or  notice 
beforehand. 


Milton     I*.  L.,  xlL  607. 

•  fbre-was'te,  v.i.    [Forwa.ste.] 

•  fore-wear* -y,  v.t.    [Forwearv.] 

•  f&re-weep',  v.t.  (Pref.  forz-^  and  Eng.  wu^.\ 
To  weep  before. 

"  The  sky  iu  sullen  dropaiof  rain 
Foreicept  the  iiioni." 

Churchill:  The  Dueititt,  L  155. 

*H>re-wend',  v.t.  [Pref. /or«-,  and  Eng.  wend 
(q.v.).]     To  go  before. 

"  And  now  they  have  to  heaven  forewent." 

SjieTuer:  Sh«phenrda  Calender ;  July. 

"fbre-wenf,  jtret.  of  v.    [Forego.] 

"fore-wete,  v.t.  [A.S./trcu-i/an.]  Toknow, 
determine,  or  settle  beforehand. 

•  fore-wet-er»  ^  for-xvlt-er,  s.  [Eng.  for- 
wet{e);  -er.]     [Forewiter.] 

•  fore- wet-ing,  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wcting  tq.v.).]     Foreknowledge,  prescience. 

"Whether  that  Gixidea  woxihy for eweting 
Streiueth  me  uedeley  for  lo  don  a  thing." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  15,240. 

itt're-wiad  (1),  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wind,  s.  (q.v.). J  A  wind  which  blows  a  vessel 
along  in  her  course. 

"  X/>ng  Killed  I  on  smooth  aeaa,  \tyforeinndt  borne." 
Sandys:  Job,  p.  25. 

fS're-wind  (2).  s.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
wind,  V.  (q.v.).J 

Agric. :   One  of  the  leaders  of  a  gang  of 
reapers. 

•  fi)'rc-wi§e,  *  for-Tvise,  a.    [A.S.  /oreirts.i 

Foreseeing ;  having  foresij^ht  or  foreknowledge. 

'  In  fele  ihings  forieise,  and  a  fer  caster." 

Destruction  qf  Troy,  a,M9. 

■  fore-wish',  v.t.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wish 
(q.v.).]     To  wish  for  or  desire  beforehand. 

"The  wiser  sort  ceased  not  to  do  what  in  them  lay, 
to  procure  that  the  good  coimtiouly  foreunshed  might 
in  time  come  to  elfecL" — Knolles :  Uistorie  of  the 
Turkes. 

•  fo're  -  wit,   s.      [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.   wit 

(q-v.)-] 

1.  Foreknowledge,  foresight,  prudence. 

"  Let  Hxyforemt  guide  thy  thought."— SoufAweZi. 

2.  One  who  sets  himself  up  as  a  leader  iu 
matters  of  taste  or  litemture. 

•  fore- wit-en,  "  for-wit-en,  v.t.  [A.S. 
foreioitan.]  To  know  beforehand ;  to  have 
prescience  or  foreknowledge  of. 

fb're-'wit-er,  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng.  wit ; 
-er.]  One  who  knows  before  ;  one  who  has 
prescience. 

"  God  liyholder  and /oretffieer  of  alle  thinges." 

Chaucer :  liucthiiu,  p.  178. 

•  f  ore-'with'-ered,  a.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
withered  (q.v.).]     Withered  away. 


f  O're  -  worn  -  an,  5.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
vynnan.  (q.v.).  j  A  woman  who  acts  as  chief 
or  superintendent  of  other  women,  as  in  a 
slinp  or  a  depai-tment. 

fb're-w6rd§,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  fore-,  and  Eng. 
word.-^.]    A  jneface,  an  introduction. 


•  fore- worn',  a.    [Forworn.] 


fo're -yard,  a. 

Naitl. :  Tlie  lower  yard  on  the  foremast  of  a 
nquare-rigEed  vcbbl'!. 

for-falm',  a.  [Forfabe.]  Distressed  ;  worn 
out. 

"Fenwick,  m.It forftirn."  Sums:  Ordination. 

*  for-f^lt.  •  for'-f&ult,  V.t.  To  subject  to 
forfeiture  ;  to  attaint ;  to  outlaw. 

"  Sir  Wi)ll.imCilchtonwaaal9o/oi/au/e«I  for  diverse 
causes.  "—i/oIlruAAi. 

*  for-nin^,  s.    [A.S.]    [Fano,  v.] 

Old  law : 

1.  The  taking  of  provisions  from  any  person 
in  fairs  and  markets  before  the  royal  purveyors 
were  8erv*d  with  necessaries  for  the  sovereign. 

2.  Tlie  seizing  or  rescuing  of  stolen  or  strayed 
cattle  from  the  hands  of  a  thief,  or  from  those 
having  illegal  possession  of  them. 

3.  The  reward  paid  for  the  rescue  or  recovery 
of  stolen  or  strayed  cattle. 

*  for- fare,  for-far-en,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.H.  for- 
faran;  O.  Fris.  for/aj-a  =  to  perish,  to  die  ; 
O.  H.  Ger,  farfaran  ;  Icel.  fyrirfara  —  to  kill.] 

A,  I/itrans.  :  To  perish  ;  to  become  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"No  lete  noht  that  wrecche  uolk/or/«ren  al  mid 
hiingre."  Layamon,  U,  568. 

B.  Trans. :  To  destroy  ;  to  kill. 

"  Folk  that  were  ta.yu  iofnrfare  that  l)eBt.' 

WilUa-m  of  PaUme.  2,762. 

*  for-faught  {gh  silent  or  guttural),  "  for- 
faghte,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  faught 
(q.v.).]     Worn  out  with  fighting. 

"  Sir  Bevys  waa  bo  very  forfaahte." 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  il.  38.  to.  10*. 

*  for'-fault,  v.i.    [Forfalt.] 

*  for'-f^ult-iire,  s.  [Fr.  forfailure.]  For- 
feiture, attainder. 

*for-fear',  *for-fere,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  fear,    v.   (q.v.).  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vervoeren; 
Dut.  vervaren.]    To  terrify  greatly. 
"  He  sperd  hia  vate,  and  in  he  ran 
Forfered  of  that  wode  man.' 

Ywaine  &  Gawaine,  1.677. 

for'-feit,  *for-fait.  *for-fete,  *for-fett, 
*  for-fette,  v.i.  &.  t.  [Forfeit,  s.  Fr.  for- 
/aire  =  to  transgress  ;  Low  Lat.  foris  facio  = 
to  trespass  ;  foi-is  =  abroad,  and  fucio  =  to  do.] 

*  A.  Intransitive. 

1.  To  do  ^T^ong  or  amiss  ;  to  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  or  fault. 

"  Sen  he  h^iS  forfeit  Rg;ui3  onre  lawe." 

Towneley  S/ysteries,  p.  1S3. 

2.  To  fail  to  observe  an  obligation  or  duty. 

"  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  he  forfeit." 

t-hakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  llL  1. 

B,  Transitive: 

1.  To  lose  all  right  or  claim  to  anything  by 
any  fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect  ;  to  be- 
come liable  to  be  deprived  of. 

"  The  former  class  considered  him  as  hAvvae  forfeited 
hifl  crown  ;  the  latter  aa  having  resigned  it.  —Macait- 
lay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

*  2.  To  subject  to  forfeiture  or  loss  of  pro- 
perty, &c. 

*■  We  mone  be/o?/rfode.  and  flemyde  forever. " 

Morle  Arthure.  1,155. 

*  3.  To  give  up  ;  to  abandon. 

"tJudoue  sjaAforfeitcd  to  cares. " 

Shakesp. :  .AlCt  Well  That  Endt  Well.  ii.  3. 

for'-feit,  *  for-fet,  •  for-fete.  s.  [Fr.  for- 
fait  =  a  crime  punishable  by  line,  a  fine,  from 
Low  Lat.  forisfactwni,  neut.  sing.  pa.  par.  of 
forisfacio  =  to  trespass  ;  O.  Ital. /or/a?^o.] 

*  1.  A  misdeed  ;  a  crime  ;  a  transgi'ession. 


2.  The  act  or  state  of  losing  or  being  de- 
prived of  something  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;  forfeiture  ;  loss  ;  de- 
privation. 

"And  he.  that  throws  not  up  hia  cap  for  Joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  uinWe  forfeit  of  his  he-id." 

:ih<ikesp.  ;  3  ffenry  VI.,  it  1. 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  or  lost ;  the  loss 
or  penalty  incurred  through  any  fault,  crime, 
omission,  or  neglect ;  a  penalty  ;  a  fine. 


"  Let  the  forfeit  be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound  of 
your  flesh."'     Shakes//.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  " 


'.  i.  3. 


*  4.    One  whose  life  is  forfeited  ;   one  ob- 
noxious to  c^ipital  punishment. 

"  Your  brother  iBA  forfeit  of  the  law." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  il.  2. 

5.  (PL):  A  game  in  which  for  every  breach 
of  the  ndes  the  players  have  to  deposit  some 


little  article  as  forfeit,  U)  be  redeemed  by 
some  sportive  tine  or  penalty. 

"Walking  out,  drinklntr  tea,  country  dances,  and 
forfeiti  ahortenrd  the  f^AUjt  th«  il»y."—Uold/miih: 
Vi,:ur  of  WakefleUi,  cli.  (1. 

*  for'-feit,  -pa.  par.  or  a.     [Forfeit,  p.] 

1.  F<jrfeited  ;  lost  or  alienated  tlirongh  some 
fault,  crime,  omission,  or  neglect. 

"All  the  souls  that  we,  were /or/rir  once." 

Hhaketp.  :  Meiuurefi/r  Meiuure,  il  1. 

2.  Subject,  due,  liable. 

"  Forfeit  to  a  cooAued  doom." 

Jihakeip. :  Sonnet  107. 

"for'-feit-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  forfeit;  -able.) 
That  may  or  can  be  forfeited  ;  liable  or  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture. 

"  So  a  guardlaiuhlp  in  socoue.  a  man  may  renouno 
it  aa  well  aa  he  may  exe^.-ut'irvnlp;  they  are  neither  o* 
them  foTfeitahle.~— State  Trialt:  Tluf  King  A  the  City 
of  liOTulon  {1682). 

for'-feit-er,  •  for-fet~owre,  «.  [Eng.  for- 
feit; -er.]  One  who  incurs  any  penalty  by 
failing  in  his  obligations. 

"  Forfeitert  you  cast  in  prison." 

Shaketp. :  Cymbeline.  IU.  2. 

*  for*  -  feit  -  ment,  s.  [Eng. /or/eif ;  -ment.y 
Penalty. 

"  Inforfeltment 
Bear  paper  fagots  o'er  tlie  iiavenicnt,* 

Halt :  Satirea,  IL  L  17. 

for*  -  feit  -  lire,  •  for  -  fet  -  ure, «.     [O.  Fr. 

forfailure,  forftture  ;  Vr.  forfailure,  from  Low 
hOii.  forisfaciura  ;  O.  Ital. /or/cU(ura.] 

\.  The  act  of  forfeiting  or  losing  something 
through  any  fault,  crime,  omia.sion  or  neglect. 

*'  Vnder  payne  of  forfeiture  of  the  saJde  goods."— 
HacJUuyt  :    Vvyages,  L  173. 

2.  A  failure  in  any  obligation. 

"  Twaa  doe  on  forfeit  ure.'— Shakesp.  :  Timon,  li.  l 

3.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty,  line, 
mulct  or  amercement. 

"Old  Michael  now 
Was  summoned  to  discharge  the /or/raurc." 

Wordtworth:  MichaeL 

%  For  the  difference  between  forftitv/re  and 
fine,  see  Fine. 

*  for-fend',  v.t.  k  i.    [Forefend.] 

*  for-fere,  v.t.    [Forfear.] 
for'-fex,  s.     [Lat.]    A  pair  of  scissors. 

"  The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittering /or/ca:  wld« 
T  euclose  the  lock." 

Pope  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iii.  H7. 

for-fic'-u-lgi,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  pair  of  small 
shears  or  scissors.] 

Entoni.  :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  family 
Forficulidae  (q.v.).     [Earwig.] 

for-f l-CU'-li-dae,  s.  pi    [Lat.  forficul(a)(q.v.), 

&  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itte.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects,  the  only  known 
one  belonging  to  the  order  Euplexoptera,  or 
Dermaptera  (q.v.).    [Earwig.] 

*  for-flght  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  /or-,  and 
Eng. ^^/i(,  V.  (q.v,).]  To  exhaust  or  fatigue 
with  fighting. 

"  He  was  aoforfougfiten."       Joseph  of  Arimathea,  579. 

*  for-flit,  *  for-flytte,  v.t.  [Sw.  forjlytta; 
Y)a.n . forJiytte.\  To  drive  away;  to  cause  to 
flit  or  remove, 

"  Alas,  for  wantynge  of  wytte. 
As  a  fole  y  ^mfor/lytce.'  Amadas,  884 

*  for-fought'  for-fonght'-en  (fongbt  aa 

fat),  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  foughten, 
pa.  par.  of  fight.]  Fatigued,  wearied,  ex- 
hausted, worn  out. 

"  Haud  a  yokin'  at  the  pleugh. 
And  though  forfoiighten  aair  euf    h." 

hums:  (iuidwife  of  WuucJiope-house, 

*  fop-ftet',  *  for-£rete,  •  for-firet-en,  v.t, 
[Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  fret  (q.v.).]  To  wear  out 
or  away  ;  to  consume  utterly. 

"  Covertise  crepeth  among  the  leves 
And /or/rer«(/»  neigh  the  fruyt." 

P.  Plowman,  10.850. 

*  for-fright' (gft  silent),  v.t.  [Pref, /or-,  and 
'Eug.  fright,  V.  (q.v.).]  To  frighten  or  terrify 
exceedingly. 

"  Thiafoifrighted  folc  figeren  stod." 

Genetia  i  Exodus,  3,519i 

*  for-gab',  *  for-gabbe,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  gab  (q.v.).]    To  mock. 

"  Who  %o  forgnbbeth  a  frere  yfounden  at  the  ataea." 
P.  Ptovnnan't  Crede,  1,257. 

*  for-gald-ed,  a.  [Eng.  for;  -galled;  -ed.\ 
Greatly  galled. 

"  The  griefe  of  his  forgalded  sides." 

Oascoigne :  Comp.  of  Philomena,  p.  117. 


f&te,  tSkt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p6t 
or,  wore,  WQlf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*     sa.  <»  =  e;    ey  — ik    qu  =  lLW* 
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for-gath'-er,  fdre-g&th-cr,  *  for-g4d  - 

er,  v.i.&t.   [Peif. /or-,  ami  Eng.fl'a(/Mir(q.v.).] 
A-  IntTansUive: 

1.  To  hold  close  intercourse ;  to  be  friendly 
or  intimate. 

"Instead  of /or^ffufftfri^M  with  an  old  friend."—/?, 
Kingtley  :  Raveiuhoei.  ch.  vil. 

2.  To  fall  in  with. 

"  I  downa  forgather  wi"  thae  thu:g8  twice  In  the 
Icur-and- twenty  lioure."— .ScoK  :  Rob  Hoy,  ch,  xvlli 

3.  To  be  united  in  maiTiage. 

"  Fouk  fty  hiul  best  begin  with  ilealSng  fair. 
Altbo'  tbey  sud  /••rgader  ne'er  aae  bair." 

Host  :  Helenorc,  p.  105. 

B.  Trans, :  To  be  friendly  or  intimate  with. 

"The  only  one  I  ever  did  foregather."  —  Reada  : 
Cloittcr  it  He-irth.  ch,  liv. 

fbr-ga've,  pret.  of  u.     [FoRorvE.] 

•  for-giiV-el,  s.  [Pref.  /or-,  and  Eng.  gavel ; 
L«iw  haX.  forgahxdum.] 

Law:  A  quitrent ;  a  small  reserved  rent  in 
money.    (Wharton.) 

for'ge,  s.      [Fr.  forge,  from   Lat.  fahcica   =  a 
workshop,   from  falter  =  a  workman  ;    Sp.  & 
Port,  foTJa.\ 
L  Literally : 

1.  A  building  in  which  blacksmith's  forges 
or  furnaces  are  arranged.  When  on  a  large 
scale,  furnaces,  cranes,  and  steam  hammers 
are  necessaiy  adjuncts  ;  a  smithy. 

2.  A  blacksmith's  open  fire,  where  iron  is 
heated  by  the  aid  of  a  blast. 

"  In  other  part  stood  one,  who  at  the  forge 
Labouriiig,  two  massy  clods  of  iron  and  brasa 
Had  melted.'"  Milton:  P.  L.,  xi,  5C5, 

3.  A  place  where  iron  is  puddled  and 
shingled. 

4.  A  field-forge  in  military  service.  A  travel- 
ling forge  whicli  accompanies  a  field  battery. 

*  5.  The  act  of  forging  or  working  iron  or 
■teel  ;  the  manufacture  of  metallic  bodies. 

"In  the  greater  bodies  the /or(7«  was  easy,  thematter 
being  ductile  and  sequacious." — Bacon.    (Johnson.) 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Any  place  where  anything  is  made  or 
manufactured ;  a  workshop. 

"  Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought." 

Longfellow:  Village  Blacksmith. 

•  2.  Workmanship. 

*'  An  horse  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge 
Of  auche  entAlle,  and  of  eucne     '     -    ' 

forge-man*  s.  A  skilled  coachsmith,  who 
has  a  hammerman  under  him. 

forge-rolls,  s.  pi. 

Iron-working  :  The  name  given  to  the  train 
of  rolls  by  which  the  slab  or  bloom  is  con- 
verted into  puddled  bars.  They  consist  nf 
two  paii-s,  the  roughing  down  rolls  and  the 
finishing  rolls. 

fbrge  (1),  v.i.  &  (.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  by  some 
taken  to  be  a  special  use  of  forge  (2),  by  others 
as  a  corruption  of  force,  v.  (q.v.).] 

A.  hitrans.  :  To  work  or  make  way  slowly 
and  with  difficulty;  to  move  laboriously  ;  with 
an  adverb  or  preposition,  as  on,  past,  over,  &c. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  force  or  drive  forward  ;  as, 
To  forge  a  ship  over  a  shoal. 

%  To  forge  ahead  : 
Nantical : 

1.  To  draw  ahead  ;  to  move  or  pass  slowly 
In  front  of  some  other  vessel. 

"A  good  stiirt  was  effected,  and  Kate  soon  forged 
ahend  .ind  fully  maintained  and  Increased  her  lead." — 
LaUy  Telegraph,  August  23.  18S2. 

2.  To  shoot  ahead,  as  in  coming  to  anchor 
after  the  sails  are  furled. 

%  To  forge  over: 
Nant. :  (See  extract). 

"  To  forge  oeer  is  to  force  a  ship  violently  over  a 
shoal  by  the  effort  of  a  great  quantity  oi  sail."— 
Falconer :  Marine  Did. 

forge  (2),  '  forg-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.forgier, 
Jorger,  from  Lat.  fabrico  ;  Sp,  &  Port,  forjar.\ 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  To  form  or  beat  into  shape,  as  a  metal 
hy  heating  and  hammering. 

"  An  hora*  of  brasse  thei  lette  do  forge."   Ootner,  1. 78, 

(2)  To  inaks  or  construct  of  any  material. 

"  Through  the  crafte  of  Arteinage 
Of  weie  he  forged  an  ymage."    Oowtr,  vi. 


2.  Figuratii>ely : 

"  (1)  To  make  by  any  means  ;  to  create. 

"  Wh<)/t)r7W«thedowmbeandtbedeef?'— FVi/c^Uft.- 
Ezodut  iv.  11, 

(2)  To  frame,  to  invent,  to  originate. 

■'  And  he  that  forgpd.  and  he  that  tlirt-w  the  dart. 
Had  each  a  brother'u  iutvrest  in  his  lieart." 

Coui)icr      Mope,  678. 

(3)  To  make  falsely,  to  fabricate,  to  counter- 
feit, to  coin. 

"  The  jialtry  storj-  is  untrue, 
Aiitl  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  yon." 

Butlin- :  lludilyrat,  pt.  ii..  c.  ill. 

II.  taw :  To  counterfeit,  alter,  or  make  in 
the  likeness  of  sometliing  else  with  intiMit  to 
defraud  ;  to  form  or  make  wrongfully  to  re- 
semble or  in  imitation  of  something  else  :  as, 
1o  forge  a  will,  io  forge  a  bill  of  exchange. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  fbrm  by  forging. 


2.  To  commit  forgery ;  to  make  or  utter  any- 
thing counterfeit. 

"  Think  not.  although  In  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageuus  criines, 
That  therefore  I  ha.ve  forged. 

Shakeap.  :  l  Henry  VI.,  lii.  I. 

*  for'gc-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.]    That  may  or  can  be 
formed  Vly  forging. 

■■  Lechis  bihoten  that  that  is  of  ]echi«,  forgers  heten 
forgeable  thingea."— U'yc^ijfe.*  Pref-  Epistle,  p.  67. 

forged,  pa.,  par.  or  a.     [Forge,  -u.] 

*  forg'-ed-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  forged;  -ly.]     By 
way  of  forgery  ;  falsely,  unti-uly. 

"  Her  adversaries  might  write  many  things  forgedly 
and  falsely."— C<(»id en  .*  klitabcth  (an.  1585). 

forg'-er,    *forg-ere,    s.      [O.    Fr.    forgiere, 
forgenr.] 

1.  One  who    makes,   forms,   or    fabricates 
things  ;  a  creator. 


2.  Specifically,  one  who  forges,  falsifies,  or 
counterfeits  anything  fraudulently;  one  who 
commits  forgery. 

"  A  class  of  printers  who  worked  steadily  at  their 
calling  with  precautions  resembling  those  employed 
by  coiners  aud/oryers-'—J/acaMlas.-  Btst.  £ng., ch.xvi. 

forg'-er-y. "  forg-er-ye,  s.  [Eng.  forge ;  -ry.  ] 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Literally  ; 

(1)  The  act  of  forging  or  forming  by  heating 
and  hammering. 

"  Useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield."      Milton  :  Samson  Agonittea.  ISl. 

(2)  That  which  is  forged  ;  smith's  work. 

2,  Figuratively : 

*(1)  Inventing,  devising,  planning. 

"  Jn  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  tv,  7. 

(2)  The  act  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  or 
fabricating ;  fabrication. 

"That  forgery  of  drift  implements  has  been  prac- 
tised latterly  is  Indisputable."— It'iison ;  PrehitCoric 
Man.  i.  29. 

(3)  That  whifh  is  forged,  counterfeited,  or 
fabricated  ;  a  false  or  fraudulent  imitation. 

"  The  writings  going  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus 
were  a  forgery  oi  the  second  centaTy."—}Vaterland. 
Works,  Tilt  6. 

"(4)  Deception. 

"  What  I  has  your  king  married  the  lad^  Gray? 
And  now,  to  sooth  yuMr  fonjery  and  his, 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience," 

Shakesp.:  3  Henry  VJ  ,  iiL  8. 

II.  Law  :  (See  extract). 

"  Forgert/,  or  the  crimen  falsi.  Is  an  offence  which 
was  nuuislied  by  the  civil  law  with  deportation  or 
bauisDUKiit.  and  sometimes  with  death.  It  may  with 
U3  be  defined  at  common  law  to  be,  'the  fraudulent 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  mans  right;'  for  which  the  offender  may 
suffer  imprisonment,  and  formerly  might  have  been 
set  in  the  pillory." — Slackstone:  Comment.,  hk,  iv,, 
ch.  17. 

for- get.  "for-get-en,  "for-gete,  *for- 
get-yii»    *fer-yete.  for-gite,  v.t,  &   i. 

[A.S.  forgitan ;  Dut.  vergetcn  ;  Dan.  forgiette  ; 
Sw.  forgdta ;  Ger.  vergessen ;  O.   H.  Ger.  far- 
gezan.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lose  the  memory  or  remembrance  of ; 
to  let  pass  from  the  memory ;  to  cease  to  have 
in  remembrance. 

■'  Forget  not  thy  friend  in  thy  mind,  and  be  not  un- 
mindful of  him  in  thy  TicheB."—Eccltu.  xxxvil.  6. 

2.  To  neglect ;  to  pay  no  attention  to. 

"Can  a  woman /or.f7cc  hev sucking  child?  Yea,  they 
m&j  forget;  yet  will  I  uot forget  theeT"— /<aiah  xlix.  6. 


3.  To  unlearn;  to  lose  the  power  or  faculty  of 

doing  anytliing. 

"  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to  speak." 
iOuikefp. :  2  I/enry  JV..  v.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lose  memory  or  remem- 
brance ;  to  cease  to  remeiuber. 

"The  best  sometlmes/or^/rf."    Shakesp.:  Othello.  IL  3. 

^  To  forget  oneself:  To  lose  one's  self-com- 

nian<i,  so  as  to  be  guilty  of  some  unbecoming 

or  unworthy  attt ;  to  commit  oneself. 

"Thou  t\oni forget  thyself." 

Shakeap. :  King  John,  IIL  1. 

forget-me~not,  s. 

Lot. :  Myosotis  palustrts,  the  Creeping-water 
Scoriiion-grass,  a  boraginaci'ous  plant  about  a 
foot  high.  The  flowers  are  bright  blufi,  with 
a  yellow  eye  and  a  small  white  ray  at  the  base 
of  each  segment.  It  is  found  abundantly  in 
ditches  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  flowering  from 
June  to  August. 

"  I  move  the  eweet  forget-me-not 
That  grows  for  happy  lovers  " 

Tennysfin  :  The  Brook. 

%  The  name  is  also  applied  to  Myosotis 
arvemns,  Veronica  Chamtrdrys,  and  Ajvga 
Chamcrjiitys.     (Britten  &  Holland.) 

*for-get-el,  "for-yet-el,  *  for-yet-yllo, 

a,     [A.S.  forgitol.]     ForgetJul. 
"  Foryetel,  slow  and  wery  s-me 
Of  every  thing  whiche  is  to  done"    Qower.  lli.  98. 

*  for-get-el-ness»  -  for-get-el-nes, "  for- 
yet-el-nesse»  s.  [X.^Jorgitolnn.]  Forget- 
fulness. 

"  To  forgetelnease  given  be  mi  right  hand." 

E.  Eng.  PatUter  ;  Pa.  cxxxvL  S. 

*  for-get-el-ship,   •  for-get-U-8chlp,   «. 

[Eng.  forgetil ;  -.^hip  ]     Forgetfiiliiess. 

"  For  nforgetilacliip  Richard  and  he  bothe  lea." 
Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  17«. 

for-get'-fiil,  a.     [Eng.  forget ;  -ful(l).~\ 

1.  Easily  losing  the  memory  or  remem- 
brance of  things  ;  liable  to  forget. 

"Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much/orf^e^irf." 
Shakesp.  :  Julitu  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

2.  Inattentive,  negligent ;  neglectful ;  care- 
less, heedless. 

"  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  straneers,-— ffefi.  lili.  2. 
*  3.  Rash,  inconsiderate. 
"  That  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  lae forgetful.' 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Ccesar,  iv.  8. 

•4.  Causing  forgetfulness  or  oblivion;  ob- 
livious. 

"  If  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that /orop(/u;  lake  Ijenumn  not  still-' 

MUton  :  P.  L  .  iL  74. 

for-get'-fol-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  forgetful;  dy.] 
In  a  forgetful  manner. 

"  Silently,  thankfully,  and  forgetfully  to  accept  the 
oppression.'  —Sou(ft  .'  Sermona.  voL  viii.,  ser.  14. 

for-gef -fttl-ness,  s.    [Eng.  forgetful ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  forgetful,  or  of  easily 
losing  the  memory. 

"  The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave 
Must  be  to  find  forgetfulness  in  thine," 

Byron :  Corsair,  i, 

2.  The  state  of  having  lost  memory-  or  re- 
membrance of  things  ;  oblivion. 

"  Not  in  entire /or^ei'/u/7ic«. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness.* 
Wordsworth :  Intimations  of  hnmortalHy. 

*3.  The  state  of  being  forgotten  ;  oblivion. 

"  BVina  forgetfulness  and  dark  oblivion  " 

Shakesp.  :  Richard  III-.  ilL  7. 

4.  Neglect ;  negligence  or  inattention  to 
duty. 

"  The  church  of  England  is  grievously  charged  with 
forgetfulness  of  her  duty."— i/^ooAfr ;  Ecclea.  Polity. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  forget- 
fulness and  oblivion:  ''Forgetfulness  charac- 
terizes the  person  or  that  which  is  personal ; 
oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing  :  the  former 
refers  to  liim  who  forgets ;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  forgotten.  We  blame  a  person  for  his 
forgetfulness;  but  we  sometimes  bury  things 
in  oblivion."    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syiion.) 

forg'-et-ive,  a.  [Eng.  forge,  t-  connect.,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ive.]  Capable  of  formiug  or  pro- 
ducing ;  inventive. 

"  Quick,  forgetive,  fall  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delect- 
able aha.i>e3."— Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

*  for-get'-ta-ble,  a.  [Eng.  forget:  -able.] 
That  may  be  forgotten  ;  liable  to  be  forgotten. 

"  Hysterical  wind,  forgetlai.le  by  all  creatures."— 
Carlyle  :  letters  of  Cromwell.  iiL  115. 

for'-gette,  s.     [Fr.  fourgette.] 

Gloir-making :  The  piece  put  between  the 
fingers  of  a  glove,  and  to  which  the  front  and 
back  parts  of  the  fingers  are  sewed. 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9liln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph=fc 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon^shun;  -tlon,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -oioos,  -tlous,   -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =b^  d^L 
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fbr-get'-ter,  8.    [Eng.  forget;  -w.] 

1.  One  wlio  forgets. 

"  A  ntmugt} /orffgtt»r  of  hsreelf  *" 

neaum.  *  /7#f. ."  The  Cipt-Un,  Iv.  1 

2.  A  heedless,  careless,  orne^lpctfiil  jierson. 

for  get -ting,  "  for-yet-yng,  "  for-yet- 
ynge,  pr.  j>ar.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Foitui-rr.] 

A,  k  "R,  As  pr.  jxir.  Jt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlu-  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst.  :  The  act  of  losing  the  memory 
or  remembrance  of  a  thing  ;  forgo tfulness. 

"I   (im  not  willing  to  discover  the  forgrttinffi  of 

— -■       ■    '        -  "'--       bk.  a. 

•for-get'-ting-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  forgetting:  -ly-] 
In  a  forgetful  muuner;  forgetfully;  through 
forget fulness. 

"  I  fear  I  bnve,  forif^tttrmJy.  tninflgmsMd 
Ayaiuat  the  dignity  of  tlio  Court," 

Km  Jomon :  The  Fax.  If.  B. 

for-gle',  v.t    [FoRQivE.] 

*for-giftO,  X.    [KoitcJivs.]    Forgiveness. 

forg'-ing'^  pr.  par.,  a..  &  i.    [FoKoe,  w.] 

A.  &  B.  ^5  pr.  ]xir.  dt  partinp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  .^5  suhstaiitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  shaping 
by  beating  and  hammering. 

2.  That  which  is  forged  ;  a  piece  of  forged 
work. 

"The  largest  Blnt-Ie  forging  ever  made  for  BUch  a 
purpoBe."'— Dai^i/  jVei*».  Sept.  29,  1381. 

n.  Fig. :  The  act  of  counterfeiting  or  com- 
mitting forgery. 

forging-hammer,  5.  a  hammer  used 
by  gold-beaters.  It  weighs  three  jiounds,  has 
Q  head  at  one  end  and  a  wedge  at  the  other, 
the  fare  ha\*ing  a  square  area  of  l^^  inches  on 
the  side.  Its  handle  is  six  inches  long.  It 
is  the  tirst  hammer  in  the  series,  and  reduces 
the  ingot  of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
anvil  is  a  mass  of  steel  four  inches  long  and 
three  broad.  The  laminating-raachine  is  often 
used  instead  of  the  forging- liammer. 

forging-machlne,  s.  A  machine  hav- 
ing a  number  of  plunging  mandrels  and  stakes 
between  which  a  heated  bar  is  pressed  to 
form.  The  opposing  faces  of  the  plungers  and 
stakes  may  be  merely  hammer-faced,  or  may 
be  made  to  act  as  swages. 

forging-press,  5.  a  press  for  forgiug 
by  means  of  pressure,  as  in  the  Bessemer 
press,  which  acts  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

for-giv'-a-ble,  a,  [Eng.  forgiv(e) ;  -flfefe.] 
That  uKiy  or  can  be  forgiven;  pardonable; 
excusable. 

for-give ,  *  for-geve,  •  for-yeve,  •  for- 
glf.  *for-glf-eu,  *  for-gyvo,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.S.  forgifan  ;  Dat.  vergeven  ;  lce\.  fyrirgefa ; 
Sw.  forgifva  ;  Ger.  vergeben  ;  Goth,  fra^'^n ; 
O.  S.  &  O.  H.  Ger.  fargeban.] 

A,  Transitive : 

*l.  To  give  up,  to  resign. 

"  To  them  that  list  the  worlds  gay  ahowes  I  leave. 
And  to  great  ones  such  follies  doe /orffivf," 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  VL  ix,  22. 

2.  To  pardon,  to  excuse  ;  not  to  exact ;  to 
remit  that  to  which  one  has  a  claim. 

"Tlie  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compaa- 
sion,  loosed  him,  oaA/orgtiPe  him  the  deht."— Matthew 
xviiL  27. 

3.  To  pardon,  to  excuse,  not  to  exact  the 
penalty  for  ;  not  to  punish,  to  overlook, 

"  Forgi/UB,  Loverd, 
All  that  we  haven  here  miadone." 

Reliquia  AiUigucB.  L  160. 

4.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  towards  :  to 
pardon. 

"Sir Thomas  Level,  I  as  free/onrfw  you. 
As  I  would  he/orTiven." 

Hhaketp. :  Bcnry  VIII..  11.  l. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pai-don  or  overlook  any 
injury,  fault,  crime,  or  thing  due. 

II  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
give, to  pardon,  to  remit,  and  to  absolve  : 
"  For(7iuc  and  pardon  both  signify  not  to  give 
the  punishment  that  is  due  :  to  relax  from  the 
rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retribntitm. 
Forgiveia  tlie  familiar  term  ;  7>ardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals  forgive  each 
otlier  personal  offences  ;  they  pardon  offences 
against  law  and  morals  :  the  former  is  an  act 
of  Christian  charity,  the  latter  an  act  of 
clemency.  .  .  .  Pard&n,  when  compared  with 


niiiifiaion,  is  the  coiinfMiticiici;  nf  offence  ;  it 
respects  principidly  tii'-  j)erson  oRendiiig ;  it 
dejiends  upon  him  who  is  offended ;  it  pro- 
duces reconciliation  wlien  it  is  sincerely 
granted  and  sincerely  demanded.  Iiemissio7i 
i.s  the  consequence  of  the  crune  ;  it  has  more 
particular  regard  to  the  juuiishment ;  it  is 
granted  either  by  the  priiiee  or  magistrates  ; 
it  arrests  the  execution  of  justice.  Absolution 
is  taken  in  no  other  sense  ;  it  is  tl»c  conse- 
quence of  the  fault  or  the  sin,  and  properly 
concerns  the  8tat«  of  the  culprit."  (firahb : 
f;  Eng.  Synon.) 

for-fiptv'-^n,  pa.  par.  or  o.     [Foroive.J 

for-gire'-ncss,  "  for-gefe-nesse,  "  for- 
yev-en  esse, '  for  glf  ness,  ■  for-glfe- 
nesse.  '  for-gyl-nes,  ^v  |a.s.  forglfen- 
ness,  forgifjies ;  Uut.  vergijfenis.] 

1.  The  act  of  forgiving,  pardoning,  or  ex- 
cusing. 

"  She  rather  waives  than  will  dlsimte  her  right ; 
Aod,  injured,  innktM /orgtp&nesi  litr  deW^ht.'' 

Cowp^r :  Charity.  AZL 

2.  Tlio  state  of  being  forgiven  or  pardoued  ; 
pardon  or  remission  of  a  i)enalty  incurred. 

"  In  whom  we  have  redeinptlon  through  bis  blood, 
the/orffioffrtc-M  of  sins." — Kphciinnt  i.  7. 

3.  A  disposition  to  forgive  or  excuse  ;  mild* 
ness,  clemeney. 

"Here  are  introduced  more  heroick  princlplt^s  of 
meekness. /(w^/pcnev*.  bounty,  aiid  maauanlmity,  than 
all  the  learning  of  the  heathens  could  invent." — Svrat. 
(Johruon.) 

for-gir'-er,  a.  [Eng.  forgiv{e);  -er.]  One 
who  forgives,  pardons,  or  remits  a  penalty. 

"What  a  shameful  reproach  Is  this  to  the  inflnite 
mercy  of  the  forgiverr—Bp.  Ball:  Jfo  Pccux  with 
Home.  5  10. 

for-giv'-3tog,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Foroive.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  veili). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Disposed  to  forgive ;  ready  or 
inclined  to  overlook  offences  ;  mercifUl ;  gra- 
cious; mild. 

■*  He  was  of  no  gentle  ot  forgiving  temper."— Jfacau- 
latf  :  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

C.  As  s\ibst. :  The  act  of  pardoning  or  ex- 
cusing ;  forgiveness. 

for-giv'-ing-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  forgiving;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  forgiving;  readiness  to 
forgive  ;  a  forgiving  disposition. 


*  for-gnaw  (g  silent).  '  for-gnaghe,  v.t. 

[A.S.   forgnagan.]      To    gnaw    or    eat    away 
utterly. 

"The  denel  him  fvrgncrghe.''    Sir  Ferumbrai,  1.148. 

*  for-gnide,  r.f.  [\.8.  forgnida7i.]  To  break 
down,  to  destroy  utterly. 

"'Beforgnod  yhates  brased  warti" 

£.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  cvi.  l«. 

for-go*  *  for-gon,  v.t.    [Foreuo.] 

for-got-ten  (or  as  got'n),  •  for-got,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [Forqet.) 

1.  Lost  to  memory ;  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance. 

*2.  ForgetfuL 

"  I  am  all  forgotten.'       .'^haketp. ;  OtheUo.  ii.  a. 

*  for-growe,    •  for-grow-en,    a.     [Pref. 

for-,  and  Eng.  grown  (q.v.).] 

1.  Far  grown  ;  far  advanced. 

"A  man  tbat  was  right  ferr  in  age  certayn, 
And  alie/or^7^>iM,  a  pilgrim  as  he  were." 

Ovncrydea,  3,668. 

2.  Overgrown. 

"It/orf/rotTtfn  was  with  grasseand  weede." 

Chaucer :  Flower  A  Leaf,  43. 

*  for-guilt,  •  for-gUt,  *  for-gult-en,  v.t. 
(A.S.  forgyltan.]     [Guilt.] 

1.  To  sin  against. 

"For  uawt  thu  prokest  me  to  forguUen  and  forgan 
the  blisse  upon  blisse." — Halt  Ileidenhad.  p.  47. 

2.  To  make  guilty;  to  bring  into  guilt;  to 
condemn. 

"  Swa  Adam  ua  forgttlte  erest  into  helle." — OldlEng. 
Bomiliet,  p.  23. 

*  for-hach,  *  fop-hac-che.  v.t.  [Pref. /or-, 
and  Eng.  hack  (q.v.).]  To  hack  or  cut  in 
pieces. 

"In  ach  an  hyrd  ben  hated  and /orftoAt" 

Lyrical  Poems,  p.  87. 

*  for-hail',  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hail  ~ 
hale,  V.  ]  To  tear  or  drag  asunder  ;  to  harass  ; 
to  torment. 

••  Ah  I  but  Hulibinoll.  nil  this  lone  Ule 
Nought  ensetb  the  cJire  that  doth  nie/oreVitf." 
Spenser:  Shepherds  Calendar ;  September. 


•  toT-'hhJkS',  ■  for-henge,  v.t.  [Pref.  /w-, 
and  Eng,  Juing  (q.v.).]     To  hang  up. 

•■  Ich  shal  ,  .  .  \iiTviforh«nge  heye."    I/anlok.  3,728. 

•  tor-hate',  v.t.  [A,S.  fbrhdtan.]  To  hate  or 
despise  strongly. 

"Thou  dedMt  .  .  .  thet  was /or  Aoto." 

Shoreltam,  p.  IM. 

"  for-have'.  v.t.  [A.S.  forhabbtm.]  To  ab- 
stain frtiiu. 

"  Wlmraen  heforhedde."       Layanvm,  \.  IW. 

•  for-head',  "  for-hede,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-, 
ami  Eng.  limd  (q.v.).]     To  behead. 

"  He  that  the  tresou  dede  wa»f&rhedid  in  that  ateade.* 
Alisaundwr.  I,SC5. 

•  for-he-fed-nesse,  s.  [A.8.  f&rJunfedness.} 
Abstiiif-nce. 

"  To  mlch9\  forhtffdnests  on  hete." 

Old  Kii'j.  Bomiltes.  p.  ^OL 

•  for-bele,  v.t.  \A.&.forkelan  ;  O.  8.  &  O.  B. 
Ger. /or/ie/an.]     To  conceal,  to  hide. 

"  Thing  Ihid  ne  thing  istote 
Ne  mal  nowt  longe  \xfarhol*.' 

Seven  Sages.  ZW. 

•  for-hend',  v.t.    [Forehend.] 

"  for-heW  (ew  as  uV  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Eng.  ?i>>w  (q.v.).]  To  hew  or  cut  in  pieces  ;  to 
di.smember  by  violence. 

"  To/orh«tc«  yow  flech  and  bone&" 

Sir  Femmbrai,  3,26«. 

•  for-hile,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  hiU 
(q.v.).]     To  cover,  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

"  Forhile  him  I  aaL"      E.  Eng.  Ptalt«r ;  Pi.  xc  14. 

•  for-hil'-er,  s.  (Eug.  f&rhil{e) ;  -er.]  A  pro- 
tecUjr,  a  guardian. 

"  Porhiisr  ee  he  of  al  that  in  him  bopand  be." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter ;  Ps.  xviL  IL 

•  for-lul'-ing,  s.  [Fobhile.]  Shelter,  pro- 
tection, cover. 

"  In  forhUing  of  God  of  beven  dweUe  sal  he.' 

B.  Eng.  Psaittr  ;  Ps.  XC.  L 

•  for-hoght.  s.  [Fohhow.]  Contempt,  con- 
tumely, disdain,  scorn. 

*•  Ben  fra  me  upbraiding  and.  forhoght." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter;  Ps.  cxvltl.  22. 

•  for-hoar',  for-hore,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
A.S.  fidrian  =  to  grow  hoary  or  old.]  To 
grow  or  be  old. 

"Thoa  olde  tLnAforhoryd  man." 

Guy  of  H'arwiek.  11.069. 

•  for-htf^;  *  for-hoghe,  v.t.  [A.S.  fcrho" 
gian.]    To  despise,  to  reject.,  to  abandon. 

"  UeforhohetA  the  anan."     Bali  Jfeidenhad.  p,  4L 

•  for-hun'-gered'  •  for-hon-gryd,  *  for- 
hun-gryd,  '  for-un-grid,  a.  [Pref  for-^ 
and  Eng.  hungered  (q.v.).]  Exceedingly 
hungry, 

"  He  was  forunffrid  sore." 

Seven  Sages.  S4S. 

for-in'-se-cal,  o.  [Lat.  forinsecus  =  from 
without ;  fo'ris  =  out  of  doors.]  Foreign, 
alien. 

•  for-irk',  r.(.  &  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  irk 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tire  out ;  to  satiate. 

"Of  manna  he  beuforirked  to  eten." 

Genesis  £•  Exodus.  Z.Ot. 

B,  Intraits. :  To  become  tired. 

■■  His  wite  forirking  of  hie  raigne." 

Atirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  442. 

•  fbr-is-fa-mil'-i-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Low  Lat. 

forisfamiUo,   from   Lat.  foris  =  out  of  doors, 
and  familia  =  a  family.] 
Law: 

A.  Trans.  :  To  emancipate  from  parental 
antliority;  to  put  a  son  into  possession  of 
proj'Ci-tj*  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and  thus 
discharge  him  from  the  family. 

"  Yet  Glanvil.  with  us,  even  in  the  twelfth  century, 
seems  to  declai'e  for  the  right  of  tbe  nephew  by  repre- 
sentation :  provided  the  eldest  son  had  not  received  a 
provision  in  lands  from  his  father  (or  a^  the  civil  law 
would  call  it),  had  not  heeu  forisfamiliated,  in  his  life 
time." — Blackstonc :  Commentaries,  hk.  iL,  ch.  14. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  renounce  a  legal  title  to  m 
further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

•  for-is-fa-mil'-i-ate,  a.    [Low  Lat.  /ari». 

fa7niliatu^.] 

Law :  Put  into  possession  of  property  dur- 
ing the  father's  lifetime. 

•  for-is-fa-mil-x-a'-tioii,  s.  [Low  Lat. 
forisfnmilidtio,  from  forisfamiUatus,  pa.  par. 
of  for  isfa  m  il  io.  ] 

Law  :  The  act  of  forisfamiliating  ;  the  state 
of  being  forisfamiliated. 


C&te,  fSt,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   w^e,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U;  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     S9,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


forj  esket— forlorn 
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for-Jes'-ket,  o.     [Etyiu.  doubtful.] 
Jadi'il  with  fatigue  ;  worn  out.    {Scotch.) 

'■  FoTJetket  pair,  with  weiiry  legs, 
Rattliu'  the  coru  out-owre  tno  rfffB." 

liurns :  HpUtle  to  J.  LupraUa. 

•for-JOUSt,  •  for-jnst,  v.t.    [Pref. /ar-,  and 
'.  EiJg.  Jo\i8t  (q.v.).]    'J'"  kill  in  jousting. 

"  Thus  es  tliu  gcaiite /ot:/'uiftf-" 

Mvrfc  A  rtliure,  2,S00. 

•for-jud'ge,  v.t.     [Pref.  /or-,  and  Eng.  jmlge 
(q.v.).]     To  judge  or  condemn  wrongfully. 
"  FiiUely  accuaej.  and  of  his  toone  forimli/cd 
Witliuut  answeve.  whili^  he  wjus  absL-iit 
He  (Iftinued  waa."    C'h-tucrr :  Thv  iiUu:ke  Knight. 

fork,  "  forke»  *  forke,  *  forch,  s.    [A.S. 

/ore.  from  Latfurca;  Ict:I.  forkr ;  Dun.  fork  ; 
Dut.  vork  ;  O.  Fris.  forte,  furke  ;  O.  Fr.  forcht:, 
fonrche,  forqne ;   Fr.  /ovrdu;    ItU.  &  Port. 
forca;  Vfel.  fforck.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiiguage : 

1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  handle 
terminating  in  a  shank,  usually  of  metal,  witli 
two  or  more  in'ongs,  used  for  piercing,  lifting, 
carrying,  or  throwing. 

*' At  midsummer  down  with  the  brambles  and  brakes. 
And  after  abroad  with  thy/orits  ajid  thy  riikea." 

Tuster:  Husbandry. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  fork  in  shape,  or 
furcate  at  tht  extremity. 

(1)  The  point  where  the  legs  of  a  man  sepa- 
rate ;  the  juncture. 

(2)  A  divarication  ;  as,  the  fork  of  a  tree,  the 
/ork  of  a  river. 

(3)  A  place  where  the  county  becomes  bifur- 
cated ;  a  point  where  a  road  divides  into  two. 

■'The  white  doe  followed  up  the  va.le, 
Up  to  Hiiother  cottage— h  uldeii 
lu  the  deep/orfc  of  Amerdiile." 

JVordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  RijUtone,  vii. 

•J(4)  A  barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

•*  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the /ort  invade 
The  rcgiou  of  my  heart,"     Shakap. :  Lear,  L  1, 
*(5)  A  point. 

"  Several  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represented  a  thunderbolt  with  three  forks."— 
Addison  ;  0"  Sfedalt. 

*  3.  A  gibbet. 

"Than    scholtou  don    the  forchvs  before  the  caatel 
right,'  Sir  Ferumbrat,  2,881. 

4.  The  haunch  of  a  deer. 

5.  A  dilemma ;  choice  between  two  evils. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Aginc:  An  implement  with  prongs  for 
lifting,  digging,  carrying,  or  throwing.  Such 
are  dung  or  manure  forJcs,  ha.y-forks,  pitch- 
/orks,  digging-/oWi^. 

2.  M%ts. :  A  tuning-fork  :  an  instrument  of 
steel  with  two  prongs,  which,  when  set  in 
vibration,  gives  out  a  musical  sound,  varying 
in  pitch  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
mcl^  or  the  length  or  width  apart  of  the 
prongs.    [Tuning-fork.] 

3.  Turn.  :  A  Fork-chuck  (q.v.). 
^  In  fork : 

Min.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  mine  when  it  is 
free  fj'ora  water  and  in  working  order :  the 
engine  is  said  to  leave  the  water  in  fork. 

fork-beam,  s. 

Shipbidld.:  A  half-beam  to  support  a  deck 
where  hatchways  occur. 

fork-chuck,  s. 

Turn. :  A  piece  of  steel  projecting  from  the 
live  spindle  and  carrying  the  front  centre  and 
a  pair  of  joints  which  enter  the  wood  and 
cause  it  to  rotate. 

fork-head,  5. 

*  1,  The  l>arbed  head  of  an  ari'ow. 

"Through  hiababeriouu  the  fork-liead  flew." 

Spenser  :  F.  Q  ,  III-  v.  19. 

2.  The  double  head  of  a  rod  which  divides 
to  form  a  connection  by  means  of  a  pin. 

fork  sta£f-plane,  5. 

Join.  :  A  joiner's  plane  for  working  convex 
♦ylindrical  surfaces. 

fork-tailed,  s. 

Ornith. :  Having  forked  tails. 

If  (1)  Fork-tailed  Shrikes : 

Orn  ith. :  A  name  for  the  DicrurinaB,  a  snb- 
family  of  Laniadae.  They  are  more  commonly 
called  DroDgo  Shrikes.    (Swainson.) 

(2)  Fork-taikd  Tyrants : 

Ornith. :  The  genus  Milvulas,  which  belongs 
to  the  Tyranninse,  a  sub-family  of  Laniadse. 
(Swainson.) 


fork-wrench,  s.  A  spanner  with  two 
jaws  which  eiubrace  &  nut  or  a  square  on  a 
coupling. 

fork,  v.t.  k  i,    [Fork,  <.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  raise  or  pitcli  with  a  fork,  as  hay,  &c. 

2.  To  dig  or  break  up  with  a  fork,  as  ground. 

3.  To  make  sharp  or  pointed. 
1.  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B,  I ntranHtivc : 

1.  To  divide  iuto  two  ;  as,  A  ro&d  forks. 

2.  To  shoot  out  into  blades. 

"The  comhoginneth  to  fork"— AfoHimer :  ffuKbandrj/. 

^  (1)  To  fork  out:  To  hand  or  deliver  over. 
"If  I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a  ram  of  money."— 
a.  Bitot:  Daniel  Derond'i.  ch,  xxvili. 

(2)  Forks  and  knives  : 

Hot. :  Lycopodium  clavatmn.  (Britten  &  Hol- 
land.) 

forked,    *  fork-et,  a.    [Eng.  fork ;  -ed.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts ;  furcated. 

"He  would  bive  spoke. 
But  hiss  for  hiss  returned  with  forked  tongue 
Tu/orfceJ  tougue."  Milton  :  P.  U.  x,  617,  618. 

2.  Zigzag  ;  as,  forked  lightning. 

"  Tbe/twfced  weapon  of  tlie  akiea  can  send." 

Wordsworth  :  Exciirtiou,  bk.  vil. 

"3.  Having  more  than  one  meaning;  am- 
biguous, equivocal. 

"  What  hath  this  auctor  woone  nowe  by  his  forked 
questiun?"— fiiJ.  Gardner  :  Explication,  fo.  81. 

4,  A  term  applied  to  the  horns  of  deer 
when  there  are  only  two  projections  above 
tlie  sur-royal. 

II.  Bot. :  Having  long  terminal  lobes  like  the 
prongs  of  a  fork  ;  as  Ophioglossum  pendulum. 

forked-heard,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  beard  dividing  out  into 
two  parts. 

■  An  old  man  with  a  red,  forkecUbeard.''—Watpole  : 
Anecdotes  of  Panning,  vol.  1..  cl».  4. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  The  genus  Raniceps,  whicli 
belongs  to  the  family  Gadidae  (Oods). 

*  fork'-ed-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  forked;  -ly.]     In  a 
forked  manner  or  form. 

*  fork'-ed-ness,  s.    [Eug.  forked ;  -ness.]  The 
1  quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  bifurcated. 

•■  Besides  the  forkedness  of  the  arrows  themselvea." 
—Goodwin  :   Works,  iii.  601. 

*for-ker've,  v.t.    [Forcabve.] 

*fork'-et,  s.     [Ft.  foiirchette-.]     A   small   fork. 
(Cot  grave.) 

»  fork'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forked  or  forky. 

*fork'-le9S,  a.  [Eng. fork;  -less.]  Destitute 
of,  or  liaving  no  forks. 

fork'-tail,  s.  [Eng.  fork,  and  tail.]  A  salmon 
in  his  fourth  yeai-'s  gi-owth. 

fork'-y,  a.    [Eng.  fork  ;  -y.]    Forked,  furcated, 
opening  with  two  or  more  parts  or  points. 
"  Those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue." 

Byron  :  Vain,  1.  L 

*  for-la'-den,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  laden 
(q.v.).]    Heavily  laden,  overladen,  overloaded. 

*  for-laft,  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  laft  =  left.] 

Left  off  entirely. 

*  for-lang,  "  forr-lannge,  adv.    [Pref.  /or-, 

and  M.  Eng.  hmg  =  long  ]    Very  long. 

"  Biforenn  thatt  forrlannge."      Onnulwrn,  7,019, 

*for-langed,    >*  forr-longedd,  a.     [Pref. 

for-;  M.  Eng.  lang  =  long  (q.v.).]     Longing 
exceeding,  greatly  desirous. 

"  Ylfif  thatt  tu  forrlangtdd  arrt  to  cummen  upp  till 
criste."  Ormulutn,  1,280. 

*  for-lajT*.    v.(.      [Dut.  verlaghen  =  to  lie  in 

wait  for.] 

1.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  to  waylay. 

**  As  ambushed  thief  ftrlnyg  a  traveller." 

Dryden  ;  I'ulamon  &  Arcite,  i.  WS, 

2.  To  lay  a  trap  to  catch. 

"  How  cunningly  doth  he /ore?ny  their  confidence." — 
Bp.  Uall:  Contempt.,  Hezekiah  *  Sennacherift. 

*for-lead',  *for-lede,  v.i.  [A.s.foridsdan  ; 
Dut.  vcrhidcn ;  Sw.  forkda ;  Dan.  forlede.] 
To  be  led  astray,  to  be  seduced. 

"  Hire  workes  beoth  so  swete  that  fale  jnen  forledrth.' 
Layatnon,  L  67. 


'  for-leave,  'for  leve,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  aod 
Kng.  leave,  v.  (q.v.).J 
1.  To  leave,  to  give  up,  to  abandon. 


"A  theef,  of  veiilnoii  that  \vith  forlaft 
old.;        ' 
Can  kepe  a  lurwtit  beat  of  any 


His  likcroUMliriwe,  mid  a1  bin 
lot  an 
C/iau. 


craft, 
;  C.  T. .  12,(n«. 


2.  To  desert,  to  forsake. 

"  God  u8  hath  forXafi  oat  of  his  hand  " 

PolMiuil  Sungt.  p.  340, 
"fOr-leit,  v.t.      [FORLET.] 

*•  for-length'-en,  v.t.      [Pref.  /or-,  and  Eng. 
Ungihen  (q.v.).^     To  lengthen,  to  extend. 

"  Thalr  wickediieaoe  forlfmjthed  thai." 

K.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pt.  cxxviii.  S. 

"for-lese,  v.t.    [Forlose.] 

*for-lere,  v.t.  [A.S.  forlikran.\  To  lead 
astray  with  words  ;  to  deceive. 

"  That.  thidweoleBomc  boom  ue  forlere.' 

Owl  &  nightingale,  92a 

*for-let.  *for-lelt,  *  for-lete,  *for-let- 

-en,  v.t.  &  i.     lA.S.  forU'ctan;  Dut.  verUUen; 
led.  fyrirldta;  tiw.  forl^ita ;  Dan.  forUide.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  up  altogether;   to  abandon,  to 
abjure. 

"  Thu  wultforUten  thine  mlMlede."— OW  Eng.  Homi- 
lies, p.  25. 

2.  To  desert,  to  abandon,  to  forsake. 

"  No  forlet  tu  me  uawt.  luuende  lauerd," 

,S'(.  ifarkerele,  p.  8. 

3.  To  lose. 

"  Thorn  deth  he  echolde  the  lyf  forlete." 

CatUl  of  Love,  178 

4.  To  forgive. 

"  Uorlct  oufl  oure  yeldiiigea,  ase  and  we  uorleten  oure 
yelders." — Ayenbite.  i>-  2H2. 

5.  To  desert,  to  make  deserted  or  desolate. 

"  Whanne  the  eitl  of  Jerusalem  was  ,  ,  .  maad  deso- 
late, either /oHe(e.'"—»'tfc;U''«^.'  Kings.    jPfol.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  give  up,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 

"Ne  forlete  ye  fornanfl  acame  thet  ye  ne  se^t'^u 
tham  prieste  alle  eower  eunne."— 0.   Eng.   SomtUes. 

p.  Wh. 

for-leth-ie,  s.  [From  Scotch  prov.  word  for- 
leith  =  to  disgust.]  A  suifeit,  a  disgust, 
(Scotch.) 

•for-lie',  *for-ly,  v.t.  [A.S. /orHcffan,  pt.  t. 
forhrg.  pa.  par.  forlrkgon,  forlegen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
farligan.]     To  seduce. 

"  And  alsoo  hys  doughter  he  hath  fortayn." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Litm.  1,201. 

"  for-U'-er,  *  for-ligh-er,  s.  [A.S.  furiigire.] 

A  fornicator. 

••  Ye  beoth  swikhe  forligher^s.'—Old  Eng.  SomUte$, 
p.  117. 

*  for-llg-er,  s.     [A.S.]    Fornication. 

"  Forliger  and  unimete  gahtesse,  that  ia  ihaten  for- 
nicatio."—Old  Eng.  UomUies.  p.  103. 

*  for-list',  V.t.  [Pref.  ffyr-,  and  Eng.  iisi(q.v.).] 
To  desire  greatly. 

"  Forlistede  hire  owen  red."    Genesis  A  Exodus,  1.M7. 

*for-lond,  s.  [Forelakd.]  A  promontory, 
a  foreland. 

"  The  ilond  Corsica  Is  cornered  with  many  forlondss 
schetynge  in  to  the  aea."— JVetfisn,  i.  3o5, 

*for-ld're,  pret.  of  v.  [Forlorn,  a.]  De- 
serted. 

'■  When  ever  they  their  heavenly  bowers  forlore.' 
Spenser:  F.  Q.,  II-  xiL  51 

*for-ld're,  a.  [Forlorn.]  Deserted,  aban 
doned,  forsaken,  utterly  lost. 

"  Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  God.  and  men  forlore.'' 
Q.  Ftftcher  :  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death, 

*  for-lo're-ness,    *  vor-lor-en-esse,    s. 

[A.S.  forleorniss;  O.  H.  Ger.  farloranissa ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  verlorniisse.]  Forlornuess,  desti- 
tution, solitude. 

"  The  ueond  ivond  wei  touw.ird  hire  of  hire  uorlor. 
enesse."—Ancren  Riiele,  p.  6G. 

for-lom',  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  Jbrloren,  pa.  par.  of 
forleosan  =  to  destroy,  to  lose  utterly  ;  Daii. 
forloren  =  lost ;  Dut.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of 
verliezen-  to  lose  ;  Ger.  verloren,  pa.  par.  of 
verlieren  —  to  lose.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Deserted,  abandoned,  forsaken,  destitut«. 

"Some  Bay  that  ravens  foater /orZom  children." 

Shatccsp.  :  Titiis  ATidronicus.  iL  S. 

2.  Helpless,  lost,  ^vretched,  solitary,  friend- 
less. 

"The  micihty  Borrow  has  been  borne. 
And  she  is  thoroughly /orlor/i." 

Wordsto'irth:  White  Doe  qf  SylMton.viL 

3.  Deprived,  bereft,  destitute. 

"  Make  fhem  seek  for  that  they  wont  to  xatiu » 
01  fortune  and  of  liope  at  once/ortoi-Tt." 

Spenser  :  .Vofhcr  Babberdt  Tale,  253. 


b6il,  ho^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus.  9hiii,  henph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-  «lan,  -ttan  =  sb^a.    -tton,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -oious,  -tious,  - 


as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  1 
sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•4.  Desolate,  deserted. 

"To  Bome/orlorn  »ii(l  naked  h«nnltAae." 

tihaketp. :  Love'i  Labour  1  Lott,  ».  % 

6.  Despicable,  contemptible,  miserable. 

"  He  waa  »o  forlorn  tbat  hia  dlmeDaluiia  to  nwy  thick 
sight  werti  \iiv\a\h\«"—Shake»p.  :  3  Uenry  It'.,  111.  3. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  forlorn,  deserted,  or  forsaken  person. 

"Forced  to  live  In  ScotUnd,  &  forlorn" 

ahaketp.  :  i  Henry  VI.,  iiL  Z. 

2.  A  forlorn  hope ;  an  advanced  guard  of 
troops ;  the  van. 

"They  [the  Enniskillenhorael offered  with  speed  t« 
make  alwavB  the  firtom  of  the  army.'—ltrj/dan: 
h'orks  (ed.  Scott),  vli.  3. 

^  For  the  difference  between  forlorn  and 
forsaken,  see  Forsakkn. 

forlom-liope,  s. 

Mil. :  Those  wliose  liope  of  emerging  ntive 
from  a  battle  is  of  t  lie  most  desperate  chiiracter, 
from  their  being  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  action  ;  used 

*  1.  (Originally)  of  the  skirmishers  in  front 
of  the  army. 

*'  Before  the  tnat\n  battle  of  the'CarthagtntAni  he  seta 
theauxiliHrieaand  aid-soldjei's,  a  couf uaed  rnbhle  and 
medley  of  atl  Boits  of  natioua.  who  at  the  f-rlotm 
hoji^,  tiearlug  the  fitrioiis  heat  of  the  first  brunt, 
might,  if  tbey  did  no  other  good,  vet  with  receivhuj 
many  a  wound  in  their  budien,  dull  and  turn  the  kiX^q 
of  the  euemy's  Bword."— y*.  UolUind:  Livy,  ji.  765. 

*  2.  Skirmisliers  in  front  of  the  army  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  of  danger  wliich 
this  exposed  position  involved. 

"The  light-armed /tfWorn  hopeot  archeraand  dart^rrs 
of  the  Koinan  host,  which  went  l>efore  the  battle  to 
ikirniiBb ,"—/*.  Hoitand  :  Livy.  p,  64. 

3.  A  detachment  of  men  selected  for  some 
service  of  uncommon  danger,  as  the  storming 
of  a  breach,  &-e.,  the  hope  of  whose  safe  retiu"n 
is  a  forlorn  one. 

•  for-lom'-ly»  ady.  {^ng.  forlorn;  -ly.]  In 
a  forlorn,  miserable,  or  forsaken  manner  ;  like 
one  forlorn  or  forsaken. 

for-lom'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  forlorn  ;  -ness.\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  forlorn,  forsaken,  or 
friendless. 

"  They  compleated  the  forlomneia  of  their  condition 
by  the  lethargy  of  not  being  sensible  of  it."— 5oyte; 
Work»,  i.  267. 

•for -1696',  *  for  -  leos  -  en,  *:for-leose, 
•  for-lese,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  forUosan  (pa.  t. 
forhds,  \>a.  par.  forlnren);  O.  S.  farliosan ; 
O.  Fris.  forli(isa  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farliusan  ;  Dut. 
verliezen  ;  Ger.  vtrlieren.l 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lose  utterly. 

"  He  sal  ftyrleten  eche  liht  and  bllaae  and  ML'— Old 
Eng.  Homilift.  li.  la 

2.  To  destroy  utterly. 

-  Forlae  mi  faas."        E.  Eng.  Psalter :  Ps.  cxlU.  12. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  be  lost  or  ruined. 

"  All  that  lihte  of  ham  twa  ichulde  forleosen." 

Legend  St.  Katherins.  897. 

•  for-lost',  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  lost  (q.v.).] 

Utterly  lost  or  ruined  ;  forlorn. 

"  She  held  hire  aelf  nforlotf  creature," 

Chaucer  :  TroUua  i  Cressida,  It,  728. 

•for-loyne  (oy  as  Si),  i-.f.    [Pref.  /or-,  and 

Fr.  Mn  =  far.] 
L  To  wander  from  the  right  path.  ■ 

"  Vch  In'^t  forloyned  fro  the  ryght  wayez." 

E,  En-j.  AllU.  Po(nn&;  Cleanness.  23L 

%  To  err,  to  wander  ;  to  go  wrong. 

'■  Yif  Iforloyne  as  a  foL" 

E.  Eng-  Allit.  Poe-ns :  Cleanness.  750. 

•for-loyne'  (oy  a.s  65),  s.  [Forloyne.  v.]  in 
hunting,  a  chase  in  which  some  of  the  hounds 
have  tailed,  and  the  huntsman  is  ahead  of 
some,  and  foUomng  others. 

•  for-lye',  v.i.    [Forlie.] 

form,  •  forme, "  foxirme,  *  foorme,  s.  [Fr. 

fitmw.,  from  Lat.  forma;  Sj". ,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
forma;  M.  H.  Ger.  fonne ;  Dut.  vorm;  Icel. 
formr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  fonn.'j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  shape,  fl^rure,  or  external  appearance 
of  anything  as  distinguished  from  the  material 
of  wliich  it  is  comi  osed  ;  the  configuration 
or  outline  of  a  body  by  which  it  is  recognized 
by  tlie  eye  as  distinct  from  other  bodies. 


2.  A  being  appearing  in  a  particular  shape  ; 
a  figure. 

"  Ten  thousand /ormj  /  ten  thousand  different  tribes 
People  the  blaze."  Thomson  :  Summer.  249. 


3.  A  particular  mode  of  arrangetnent,  or 
disposition,  organization,  or  constitution  ;  a 
system. 

"A  yrcat  part  of  the  reaaoningof  Butler'i' Analogy 
may  be  exhibited  In  thia  form."— tfhatety :  Logic, 
bk,  IL,  ch.  liL.  »4- 

4.  A  shape  or  mould  ;  that  by  which  things 
are  faahioned  or  arranged  ;  a  pattern,  a  model. 

*5.  A  i)icture,  a  model,  a  likeness. 

"  That  thou  BO  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind." 

\iihakesp. :  Sonnet  9. 

6.  A  formula ;  an  established  or  prescribed 
mode  or  arratigement. 

"Hold  fast  the  form  of  soand  word*,  which  thou 
hast  beard  of  me."— 3  Timotfty  i.  13. 

7.  Regularity,  method,  order,  system,  ar- 
rangement. 

"  What  he  spoke,  though  it  tacked/orma  Uttli?, 
Waa  not  like  madueu."    SimJcesp. :  ffanUet,  llL  L 

8.  Beauty;  elegance  of  appearance  or  figure ; 

comeliness. 

"  He  hath  no/orm  nor  comelinesa.'— /jaloA  Uil.  2, 

9.  External  appearanee  without  the  essen- 
tial qualities  ;  empty  show. 

"*  Dwellers  ou  form  and  favour." 

Shaketp. :  Sonnet  125. 

10.  Ceremony ;  external  rites  ;  established 
practice  or  mode  ;  as,  the  fonn  of  consecra- 
tion of  bishops. 

"  Nor  are  conatant/oi-mi  of  prayer  more  likely  to  flat 
and  hinder  the  spirit  uf  prayer  and  devotion,  tliau  uii- 

{•remeditated  and  coiifiiaed  variety  to  distract  and 
ose  iW'—King  Charles  :  EiMon  Basillke. 

*  11.  An  outline  or  plan. 

•"The /orTTi  of  my  Intent"— S^iaAwp  .■  Twelflh  yig\t, 
1.2. 

*  12.  Manner  of  behaving  ;  deportment 

"  Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder/orm  /" 

ShaJiesp.  :  Two  Oentiemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

•13.  A  formal  cause;  that  which  gives 
essence. 

"Tliey  did  admit  of  a  deity  b«aMes,  hut  only  the 
soul  or  essential  form  of  the  universe." — Bacon: 
yuturaZ  History. 

*  14.  A  rule,  regulation,  ordinance,  or  agree- 
ment. 

"  An  fourtne  hil  made,  that  eyther  helde  hla  own  in 
hya  houd,"  fioberC  of  Gloucester,  p.  424. 

15.  A  long  seat  without  a  back  ;  a  bench. 

"  There  sat  along  the /orms.  like  morning  doves, 
A  patient  range  of  pupils." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  IL  B7. 

16.  A  class  or  rank  of  boy  in  a  school. 

"  He  was  to  go  up  to  t«a  the  first  night.  Just  as  If  he 
were  a  sixth  or  Qfth  form  boy."— 7*.  Hughes:  Tom 
Brown's  School-Days,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  l 

*  17.  A  class  or  rank  in  society. 

18.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

"  I  buyd  as  an  hare  whan  he  in  forme  lyth." 

Popular  Science,  317. 

19.  A  state  of  high  condition  and  fitness 
for  any  competion  or  contest,  as  a  race. 

20.  Powers  or  capabilities  displayed  in  a 
contest  or  competition. 

"If  it  be  Bupfiosed  that  two  three-year-olds,  carry- 
ing the  same  weiglit,  could  run  a  mile  and  a-balf,  and 
come  in  abrea.'^t.  it  is  said  that  the  form  of  one  is 
equiU  to  that  of  the  other."—  IValsh :  J%e  Horse,  ch.  vi. 

21.  A  state  or  condition  of  being ;  a  mode 
of  acting  or  manifestation  to  the  sen-ses  or 
intellect ;  as,  Water  assumes  the  form  of  ice. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  The  shape  of  a  hody  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figure  made  by  its  outline  ; 
the  nature  of  its  apex,  that  of  its  divisions,  &c. 

2.  Cook.  :  A  shape  or  mould  for  jellies. 

3.  Foundry:  A  mould. 

4.  Math. :  The  mode  of  algebraic  expression. 
Two  expressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
form,  when  they  indicate  the  same  relation 
between  the  quantities  which  enter  them. 

5.  Metaphysics  : 

(1)  Ol^ectively : 

(a)  The  assemblage  of  qualities  which  make 
a  body,  a  substance,  or  anji;hing  be  what  it  is. 
Whatever  is  accidental  or  adventitious  in  the 
indi\idual  examined  or  specimen  of  the  sub- 
stance examined  is  excluded  from  examina- 
tion, and  only  what  is  essential  taken  into 
account ;  hence  in  place  of  the  simple  word 
form,  the  compound  one  essential  -form  or 
substantial-form  is  generally  employed. 

{h)  The  mode  in  which  any  object  is  mani- 
fested to  the  senses,  or  the  intellect.  Thus 
the  clouds  manifest  themselves  to  the  percep- 
tive powers  as  occupying  a  certain  position, 
as  having  a  certain  shape,  and  as  coloured 
with  certain  hues.  The  forms  of  immaterial 
things  are  called  categories. 

(2)  Sichjectively :  Tlie  idea  or  concept  which 
the  mind  forms  of  an  object  as  distinguished 


ft-om  the  object  itself.  According  to  lb©  pbflc- 
soi'hy  of  Kant,  it  was  the  j>rovince  of  tba 
sensitive  faculty  to  communicate  to  the  mind 
the  matter  of  a  notion,  and  tliat  of  the  imdoT- 
Btanding  to  give  it  form. 

6.  Printing  {Generally  cw  forme)  : 

(1)  A  body  of  type,  comi>osed  and  mada 
ready  for  printing. 

(2)  A  8tereotyi>e  in  the  like  condition  of 
readiness.  The  one  contaiidng  the  first  page 
is  the  outer  forme.  The  fonne  for  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  sheet  is  the  inner  forme. 

7.  Zool.  :  A  distinction  sometimes  used  for 
those  minute  variations  which  are  not  constant 
enough  to  be  called  varieties. 

H  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
form,  figure,  and  conformation:  "  Form  is  the 
generic  term ;  figure  and  conformation  are 
special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  eitlier  of 
nature  or  art ;  it  results  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  ;  the  figure  is  the  work  of  design  ; 
it  includes  the  general  contour  or  outline ;  the 
conforhuUiou  includes  such  a  disposition  of 
the  parts  of  a  body  as  is  adapte<l  for  perform- 
ing certain  functions.  Form  is  the  property 
of  every  substance  ;  and  the  artificial  foi"m 
ai)proaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
natural ;  XXit  figure  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  representation  of  the  actual 
form  that  belongs  to  things  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
just  as  it  a])proaches  to  the  foiin  of  the  thing 
itself ;  the  confomuition  is  said  only  with  re- 
gard to  animal  bodies.  Form  and  figure  are 
used  in  a  moral  application,  although  <x>nfoT- 
mation  is  not." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  /orm, 
cerenwny,  rite  and  observance:  *' Form  is  the 
most  general  in  its  sense  and  application ; 
ceremony,  rite,  and  observance  are  particular 
kinds  of /or7Ji,  suited  to  particular  occasions. 
Form,  in  its  distinct  application,  respects  all 
modes  of  acting  and  speaking,  that  is  adopted 
by  society  at  Targe,  in  evei-y  transaction  of 
life  ;  ceremony  respects  those  forms  of  out> 
ward  behaviour  which  are  made  the  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  deference ;  rite  and  ob- 
servance are  applied  to  national  ceremonies  in 
mattei-s  of  reliyion."     (Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

form,  *  form-en,  form-yn,  *  fourme,  v.t. 
&  i.  [Fr.  former,  from  hat.  formo,  from  forma 
=■  form,  shape  ;  Sp.  &  Port. /ormar  ;  Ital. /or- 
mare ;  Dut.  vormen;  IceL  &Sw. /or-ma;  Dan. 
forme;  Ger. /ornten.] 
A*  Transitive  : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make,  shape,  or  mould  out  of  ma- 
terials ;  to  give  form  or  shape  to. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  at 
the  gruuntl." — Oenesis  u.  ". 

2.  To  arrange  in  any  particular  manner  ;  as. 
To  form  troops. 

"  other  troops  should  not  h«  formed  behind  th«m.* 
—Macdougalt:  Modern  Warfare,  ch..  vi. 

3.  To  give  existence  to  ;  to  create. 

"  Creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  eight  or  thought  \m  formed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,\x.  S»7- 

4.  To  model  or  mould  according  to  a  pattern. 

"  From  him  the  orator /ormed  a  style." — QoldsmUh: 
On  Polite  Learning,  ch,  iL 

5.  To  moidd  or  form  by  Instruction  or  dis- 
cipline ;  to  train. 

"  Tis  education/cfj-nu  the  common  mind." 

Pope  .■  Moral  Essays,  L  149. 

6.  To  contrive  ;  to  deWse  ;  to  imagine. 

"  The  defeat  of  the  design  is  the  routing  of  oplnionA 
formed  for  promoting  iC* — More :  Decuy  of  Piety. 

7.  To  arrange  ;  to  adjust :  to  settle  ;  to  con- 
tinue. 

"  Our  differences  with  the  Romanists  are  thus/orm^d 
into  an  interest. "—J/'jre ;  Decay  of  Piety. 

8.  To  be  an  element  or  component  part  of; 
to  go  to  make  up  ;  to  compose. 

"  The  diplomatick  politicians  of  whom  I  speak  and 
who  formed  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class."— i»urt«  .- 
Regicide  Peace,  lett.  ii. 

*  9.  To  seat  or  settle  in  a  fonn. 

"The    tneUncholy   hare  is  formed   in  brakes  and 
briers."  Drayton  :  Poly-Olt>ton,  a.  £ 

IL  Gram. :  To  make,  coin,  or  construct  a 
word  by  derivation,  or  by  the  means  of  affixes 
or  prefixes. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  take  or  assume  a  particular  form  or 
shape. 

2.  To  squat  down  as  a  hare. 

•I  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
form,  to  fashion,  to  mould,  and  to  s/wipe  .*  "To 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  v^hat,  f&U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    eo,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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fonm.  is  to  put  intoa/>nft.  which  is  the  generic 
term  :  to/fts/iiou  is  to  put  into  a  I'lirUciiIar  or 
distinct  fortn:  to  vundd  is  to  put  into  a  set 
form:  to  shape  is  tu/orvi  simply  as  it  resjiccts 
the  exterior.  As  everything  receives  & /onn 
when  it  receives  exist^'nce,  to  form  conveyn 
the  iiiea  of  producing.  Wlien  we  wisli  to 
represent  a  tiling  as  foi-vied  in  any  distinct 
or  renurkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashion^l" 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  form, 
to  covipnse,  and  to  constitute:  "Form  is  a 
generic  and  indefinite  term.  To  compose  an(l 
constitute  are  modes  of  forming.  These  words 
may  be  employed  cither  to  designate  modes  of 
action  or  to  characterize  things.  Things  may 
be  formed  either  by  persons  or  things  ;  they 
are  composed  and  constituted  only  by  conscious 
agents."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(3)  For  the  difference  between  to /orm  and 
to  make,  see  Make. 

-Conn*  snff.  [Lat.  forma  =  form.]  A  suffix 
largely  used  to  denote  in  the  form  or  shape  of, 
like,  resembliuK  :  as,  oviform—  in  tlie  form  of 
or  like  an  egg  ;  ensi/or?a  =  iu  the  shape  of  or 
like  a  sword,  &c. 

*form'-a-ble,  a.     [Pr.,  from  Lat.  formabilis.} 

1,  That  can  be  formed,  shaped,  or  con- 
structed. 

"A  uose  of  wax  formable  ta  auy  couatnictioii."— 
Adarm:   Iforfta,  ii.  338. 

2.  Formal. 

"That  hya  iiiirrative  may  he  /ormable.''~lVebbe: 
English  I'oetrie,  p.  90 

Torm'-al,  a.      (Lat.  formalis,    from   foi-ma - 
form,  shape  ;  Fr.  formel ;  Sp.  tfc  Port,  formxil ; 
Ital.  formale.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  a  set  form  ;  according  to  fonu. 

"Format,  geometric  aliapea  she  drawa." 

Miison      Lhi/resnoy  ;  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  Given  to  the  observance  of  forms  or  cere- 
monies ;  ceremonious  ;  precise  ;  exact ;  punc- 
tilious. 


3.  Done  according  to  established  rules  or 
forms ;  regular ;  done  in  due  form ;  as.  a 
formal  reception  of  an  ambassador  by  a  king. 

*  4.  Acting  according  to  established  rule  ; 
regular ;  methodical. 


6.  External ;  having  outward  appearance 
only,  without  the  essence. 

"  Of  formal  duty  make  uo  more  thy  boaat ; 
Thou  iliaobey  'at  where  it  coDcems  me  most." 

Dryden  :  Aurungzelje.  L  1. 

6.  Depending  upon  customary  forms  ;  con- 
ventional. 

"  still  In  coDstraint  your  suffering  aex  remains, 
Or  buimd  informal  or  in  real  chains  " 

Pope  :  Epistle  Iv,  42. 

7.  Having  the  power  of  making  anything 
"What  it  is;  formative;  constituent;  essential. 
ICause,  s..  III.  5.1 

"  The  formal  essence  and  nature  of  man,  ia  wholly 
owing  to  the  i>ower  of  God." — Bentley :  Boyle  Lecturet. 

8.  Retiining  the  proper  and  essential 
characteristics  ;  regular,  orderly,  proper. 

•'  Thou  ahouldst  cnme  like  a  fury  covered  with  snakes. 
Not  like  &  formal  man. " 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  it,  5. 

IL  Metaph. :  Connected  with  conditions 
rather  than  causes. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /oTTiia^ 
and  ceremonious:  "Formal  and  ceremonious 
are  either  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense  with 
respect  to  what  contains /orni  and  ceremony, 
or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  liave 
a  formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  him- 
self as  dismissed  ;  people  of  fashion  I'ay  each 
other  ceremx)nious  visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up 
a  distant  intercourse.  .  .  Formal,  in  the  bad 
•ense,  is  opposed  to  easy  ;  ceremonious  to  the 
•ordial.  A  formal  carriage  prevents  a  person 
from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fa- 
miliarities of  friendly  intercourse ;  a  ceremo- 
nious carriage  puts  aistop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

form-al'-de-hyde,  $.     [Eng.  form^ic),  and 
aldehyde  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  HCO'H,  formic  aldehyde,  methyl 
aldehyde.  Obtained  when  a  cuixent  of  air, 
charged  with  the  vapour  of  methyl  alcoliol,  is 
directed  on  an  incandescentsjiiralof  jdatinnm 
wire.  The  liquid  collected  reduces  nitrate  of 
silver,  forming  a  mirror;  a  small  quantity  is 


formed  by  the  action  of  the  silent  electric 
discharge  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon  dioxide,  CO2  +  2H2=HCO-H  +  H2O. 

form'-al-ism,  a.  [Eng.  formal;  -ism.]  The 
(iu;ility  of  being  fonnal,  or  acting  according 
to  forms  ;  formality. 

form'-al-ist,  s.  [Eng.  formal;  -ist;  Fr.  for- 
malistp.] 

1,  One  who  practises  external  ceremony  ; 
one  who  observes  strictly  external  forms, 
especially  in  religion  ;  a  stickler  for  forms. 

"Always  upright  and  honourable,  hut  a  bigot  and  a 
formalist."— MacauUty  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

2.  An  advocate  or  supporter  of  form  in  dis- 
putations. 

for-mS.l'-i-ty',  s.      [Fr.  formality,   from  Lat. 
formalis,  from /orma  =  form.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  External  appearance. 

"To  fix  on  God  the  forma! if y  of  faculties  or  affeL-- 
tioQs,  is  the  imposture  of  our  fauciea." — Ol<invUi  : 
Hceptis  ScieiUijiea. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  formal. 

3.  Established  order,  method,  mode,  or  rule 
of  proceeding. 

"As  our  revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient 
rights,  80  it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to 
ivncietii  formalities." — Jfacanlay  :  EUt.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

i.  Customary  or  conventional  mode  or  rules 
of  behaviour,  dress,  &c. ;  conventionality ; 
ceremonial. 

"  Tliia  to  prevent.  I  set  orations  by, 
For  passion  seldom  loves  forjnalitie." 
Broivne  :  Britannia'i  Pastorals,  bk.  11,,  a.  5. 

*  5.  Form  without  substance. 

"The  attire,  which  the  minister  of  God  is  by  order 
to  use  at  times  of  divine  service,  is  but  a  matter  of 
axere  formality."— ffookev. 

6.  Essence  ;  that  which  constitutes  a  thing, 
as  distinguished  from  its  accidents. 

"  According  to  the  rule  of  the  casuists,  theform^iUty 
of  prodigality  ia  inordiiiateness  of  our  laying  out.  or 
miabestowiug  on  wlmt  we  should  not."— iV hillock  : 
Zootomia,  p.  497. 

*  7.  {PI-)'-  Special  dress,  as  academical,  ec- 
clesiastical, &c. 


*  II.  Scholastic  Philos. :  The  manner  in  which 
a  thing  is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  act 
of  human  thinking  ;  the  result  of  such  an  act  : 
as,  Animality  and  rationality  are  formalities. 

* fonn'-al-ize,  T'.(.  &  i.  [Eng.  formal;  -ize ; 
Ft.  fomtaliser  ;  S\t.  formalizar  ;  lta,\.  foruializ- 
zare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  model ;  to  modify. 

"  The  same  spirit  .  .  .  doth  so  formalize,  unite,  and 
actuate  his  whole  race,  as  if  both  he  aud  they  were 
so  mmiy  limba  compacted  into  one  body."  — footer/ 
Eccl^s.  Polity. 

2.  To  render  formal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  affect  formality. 

"Theytumed  .  .  .  true  fasting  into /ormaZirinjand 
partial  abatinencei."  —  Bales  :  Remains ;  St.  Peter's 
Fall. 

*  form'-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  fonnaliz(e);  -er.] 
One  who  foinializes  ;  a  formalist. 

"The  ministers  innied  forma lizers." — Iforth:  Life 
of  Lord  Ouilford,  il.  141. 

form'-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  formal ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  formal  manner ;  according  to  estab- 
lished form  ;  in  set  terms. 

'"For  this  reason  the  prince  long  abstained  from 
fortnally  expressing  hts  sentiments."  —  Macaulay  : 
Hist  Eng..  ch.  vii. 

2.  With  attention  to  form  and  ceremony ; 
ceremoniously,  stiffly,  punctiliously. 

"  To  be  stiff  a,tnl  formal!  1/  reserved,  as  if  theoompany 
did  not  deserve  our  familiarity,  is  a  downright  chal- 
lenge of  \ioma.se."— Collier :  On  Pride. 

3.  With  due  or  proper  rites  or  forms ;  ac- 
cording to  precedent ;  regularly. 

'*  Formally,  according  to  our  law. 
DejMJse  him."  Shakesp.  :  Kichard  II.,  L  & 

*4,  Openly,  plainly. 

"You  and  your  followers  do  atand  formally  divided 
against  the  authorised  guides  of  the  church,  and  tiie 
rest  of  the  people." — Booker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

*  5.  Essentially. 

"  The  heathens  and  the  Christians  may  agree  In  ma- 
terial  acts  of  cliarity ;  but  that  which  formaVy  makes 
this  a  Cliristian  grace,  ia  tlie  sjiring  from  which  it 
flows." — S  ma  t  ridge. 

form-am'-ide,  s.  [[Eng.  fonrUic),  and  amide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  H-C0-NH2.  The  amide  of  formic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
formate  of   ammonium,   or   \>y  heating  two 


parts  of  dry  ammonium  fonnate  with  onfl 
part  of  urea  to  140°,  till  no  more  ammonium 
carbonate  is  givon  off.  It  is  a  liiiuid  wliich 
distils  in  a  vacuum  at  liO"  at  ordinary  pres- 
sure, at  lOS"  with  jiartial  decom]u)8ition  ;  when 
riuickly  heated,  it  is  dccomjtosed  into  CO  and 
NU3- 

forma  pauperis,  p/ir.     [Lat.  =  the  form  or 
cluracter  of  a  pooj"  man,] 
Law:  [In  forma  paui'kris]. 

form'-ate,    «.      [[Eng.   form^ic);   -ale  {Chem.) 

(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  salt  of  formic  acid. 

T[  The  principal  formates  are  ;  frrmate  0/ 
avimonium,  H'CO'OH'NHg,  a  soluble  deli- 
([uescent  salt,  crystallizing  in  needles  ;  it  has 
u  pungent  taste ;  wlien  heated  to  ISO'  it  i.s  de- 
composed into  liydrocyanic  acid,  HON,  and 
water;  the  formates  of  barium,  strontium,  and 
calcium,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  the  forvuites 
of  potassium,  H"CO*OK,  and  sodium,  H'CO- 
ONa,  which  crystallize  out  of  formic  acirl,  with 
another  molecule  of  acid,  as  (H'COOK  +  H' 
CO-OH);  the  formate  of  laid  (U-CO-0>j  Fb" 
crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  soluble  In 
tliirty-six  parts  of  cold  water. 

for-xna'-tion,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  formation 
from  furmatus,   pa.   par.    of  formo=.io   form, 
shape;  Sp. /orHtocioji ;  \\^\.  formazlone.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  forming,  creating,  or  bringing 
into  existence;  a  creation,  generation  or  pro- 
duction. 

"  Xature  continues  in  this  labour,  until  a  perfect 
shape  be  introduced  :  and  this  is  caliedformatiotu" — 
Howell:  Letters,  bk.  i..  lett.  SO. 

2.  The  state  of  being  formed,  created  or 
brought  into  existence. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  anything  is  formed; 
conformation,  form,  tigure. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Geol. :  A  group,  whether  of  alluvial  de- 
jiosits,  sedimentary  strata,  or  igneous  rocks, 
leferred  to  a  connnon  origin  or  period.  Thu^ 
there  are  stratitied  and  unstratified,  fresh 
water  a ud  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic,  witL 
many  other  formations.    {Lyell.) 

2.  Mil. :  An  arrangement  of  troojw,  as  in  a 
square,  column,  &c. 

3.  Philol. :  The  forming  of  a  word,  as  by 
derivation,  or  the  uses  of  affixes  or  prefixes. 

"  Accent  is  related  to  music  or  aong;  asappeanio 
the  fonnatio7i  of  the  Latin  word,  fromac^anu  carUiM." 
—Beattie ."  Moral  Science,  pt.  t,  ch.  L,  §  11. 

form'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  formatif;  Sp. 
&.  Ital'.  formativo,  from  Lat.  formatns,  pa.  par. 
of  forvw.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Ixnig. :  Having  the  power  or  quality 
of  giving  form  ;  plastic. 

"  You  feel  the  desolateness  of  the  formatiee  thought 
as  well  as  the  root  of  its  bitterness."  —  Brit.  Quarterly 
RcPiew,  vol.  Ivli.,  p.  408. 

2.  Philol. :  Serving  to  form ;  derivate  ;  not 
radical :  as,  a  formative  termination. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Philology: 

1.  Tliat  which  serves  to  form,  and  is  no 
part  of  the  root ;  as  the  suff.  -en  in  such  words 
as  bright«n,  woodoi,  &c. 

2.  A  word  formed  in  accordance  with  some 
rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root. 

formative-arts,  s.  pi. 

Art :  Those  arts  which,  independently  of  ex- 
ternal wants  and  aims,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
bound  to  the  imitation  of  nature,  represent 
life  by  means  of  the  forms  naturally  connected 
The  general  style  of  the  formative  arts  is  the 
result  of  a  princi]de  of  selection  which  neces- 
sarily limits  imitation.  Such  general  style 
consisus,  therefore,  iu  qualities  which  distin- 
guish those  arts  from  nature.  Tlie  specific 
style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  consists  in  the 
effective  use  of  those  particular  means  of  irai- 
tation  which  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
arts.  Style  is  complete  when  the  spectator 
is  not  reminded  of  any  want  which  another 
art  or  which  nature  could  supply.    {Fairholt.) 

formative-tissue,  5. 

Bot. :  A  tissue  capable  of  forming  new  cells. 
It  is  called  also  generating  tissue  and  Jloristera 
(q.v.).  It  is  distinguished  from  permanent 
tissue. 


boil,  ttoy ;  pout,  jt^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thiu,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  >fl 
~«iau,  -tiaa  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhuu.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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formaylle— formidable 


'for-maylle,  «.    [Formel.] 

for-me  (1),  a.  [Fr.  jia.  par.  of /onncr  ^  (o 
form,  to  shape.] 

IltT. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cross  liaving  the 
arms  expanding  towards  tlie  ends  aud  Hat  at 
tlte  outer  edges  ;  also  called  patee  or  pattce. 

•forme  (2),  furme.  a.    [A.S.  forma;  O.Sax. 
Jvniio;  O.  Fris./onjia.]    First.    [FouEMOaT.] 
"  Tlio  forme  man  tlio  com  in  tbis  mlddenord  tlmt 
wa«  Admn."— 0.  Jing.  J/omiliei.  il.  131. 

*  forme-fiider,  forme-father,  s.    An 

ancestor. 

"forme,  s.    [Form,  s.] 

formed,  pa.  par.  &  a.  [Form,  v.] 
A,  As  pa.  par. ;  (See  the  verb). 
S,  An  adjective : 

1.  Shaped  or  moulded  into  form;  createrl, 
produced,  brouglit  into  existence. 

2.  Arranged  ;  as  stars  into  a  constellation. 

*  for'-me-don,    s.       [Lat.  forma  doni  =  tlie 

form  of  the  gift.] 

Law :  A  writ  of  rijtlit,  which  Liy  for  him 
who  Jiad  right  to  lands  or  tenements  by  virtue 
of  an  entail.  It  was  abolished  by  the  statute 
S  and  4  WUliam  IV.,  c.  27. 

•  formel.   *  formaylle.   *  for-mell.  s. 

.  [Etymol.  doubtful  ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  forme  ~  a  hawk 
or  falcon.]  Properly  a  female  hawk,  but  also 
applied  to  the  females  of  other  birds, 

"  Wholoveth  best  thla  geaiil/ormel  liere." 

Ch'tuccr:  Asscinblt/  of  Foulei,  63-t. 

"for-melt.v.f.  [X.a.  for-meltan.)  To  melt  away. 
"  He  hit  form«lt9lh  to  watere." 

O.Eng.  Somlliea.  11.  l.il. 

•for'-mene.  s.     [Eng.  form(ic);  -ene  (Chem.) 
'  (q.v.;.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  Metliane 
CH4. 

ibrm'-er.  *  for-mere.  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from 
A.S./orn)a  =  early  by  tlie  addition  of  -er.  It  is 
a  word  of  false  formation,  due  to  the  mistaken 
idea  thatfomiest  (foremost),  was  a  simple  nnd 
not  a  double  superlative  fonn.]  [Foremost.] 
JL,  As  adjective : 

1.  Before  or.  preceding  something  else  in 
time. 

"Daniel  saw  this  vision  by  the  flouJ  whose  waters 
lyke  as  the  later  wauea  thniste  furth  the  farmer 
eouivea." — Joye:  Expotlcion  of  Daniel,  ch.  viii. 

2.  Near  the  beginning  ;  early ;  preceding. 

3.  Earlier,  as  of  two  things  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  ;  first  mentioned. 

"The  most  obvious  division  of  society  is  Into  rich 
and  poor;  and  it  is  no  leas  obvious  th.it  the  uuuiber 
oifhe  former  be.tr  a  grcit  disproportioo  to  those  uf 
the  latter."— flurAe  .■  A  Vindication  of  Naturai  fiociefy. 

4.  Past ;  gone  by ;  ancient ;  as,  in  former 
times. 

'•  luquire.  Ipray  theeof  the/orm<rrage,"— Joft  viii.s. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  A  predecessor. 

'  "To  use  the  terms  of  our  formers."— W.  Fatten: 
Exped.  to  Scotland,  15i7. 

*  former-ward.  *  former-warde.  s. 

A  vanguard  ;  an  advanced  guard. 

Corm'-er,    *  form~our.    *  formyour,    s. 

iKng.  form;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  forms  ;  a  creator. 

"  Fader  and/orroour  of  al  that  euere  was  maketJ." 
P.  Plowman,  ."i.^m. 

2.  Specif. :  A  shape  around  which  an  ai-tiole 
jis  moulded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  other- 
wise constructed.  A  templet,  pattern,  or 
gauge  by  which  an  article  is  shaped,  as  pottery, 
or  an  object  in  the  lathe.  A  cutter  by  wliieli 
patterns,  blanks,  wads,  or  pieces  are  cut  from 
sheets  for  various  purposes. 

SiDr-mer-et\  s.    [Fr.] 

Arch. :  The  arch  rib,  which,  in  Gothic 
groining,  lies  next  the  wall,  and  is  consequently 
less  than  the  other  ribs  which  divide  the 
vaulting. 

form -er-ly.   *  for-mer-lie,    adv.     [Eng. 
former;  -ly.] 

•1.  First;  first  of  all;  beforehand. 

"Prevented  him  before  Lis  stroke  could  light. 
And  ou  the  helmet  amote  hiiii/o7-i7irWi>." 

Spetuer  :  F.  q..  VI.  1.  38. 

2,  In  former  times ;  iu  times  past ;  of  old ; 
anciently. 

"It  W.13  enacted  that  they  should  pay  no  more  than 
tad  beeu /orme^Wu  wont  to  be  paid."— awmrt:  ffitt.  of 
Ifto  Reformation  fan.  1&3I). 


3.  Previously,  lieretoforo, 
"  And  lierffiire  luokea  which /or7/.*»-/j/  were  bound 
Up  in  one  Jciiutt,  ah«  low  lulowuc  did  Iom." 

Speiuer  :  F.  ft.,  II.  xii.  67. 

IT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  for- 
merly,  in  times  past,  in  days  of  yore,  and  aji- 
ciently:  "FoT-TJieWj/supposesaless remote t>eriod 
than  ill  times  past,  and  that  less  remote  than 
in  days  of  yore  and  anciently.  The  two  first 
may  be  said  of  what  hapjiens  within  the  age 
of  man ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to  many 
generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  ruay 
use  the  word/oTTJi^r?!/  with  regard  to  himself : 
thus,  we  enjoyed  our  he.iltli  better  formerly 
than  now.  An  old  man  may  ajteak  of  tivus 
;>(w^as  when  he  says  he  does  not  enjoy  himself 
as  he  did  in  times  jxist.  Old  times,  daysofyore, 
and  anciently,  are  more  applicable  to  nations 
than  to  individuals;  and  all  these  exi.ress 
different  degrees  of  remoteness."  (prabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  for-meat,  a.    [Foremost.] 

*form'-ful,  a.  pEng./orm;  -ful{l).']  Readv 
or  quick  to  form  ;  creative,  imaginative,  fan- 
ciful. 

"  Ab  fleets  tlie  vlsioii  o'er  t\\K  formful  brain," 

Thomson  :  iiu,mm€r,  1,C33L 

form'-ic,  o.  [Lat.  form  (ica)  =  an  ant;  -ic.'] 
Pertaining  to  or  produced  by  ants. 

"We  should  borrow  from  ftiem  formic  lawiorftpl. 
ariau  ijollcy."— JCowiAey.'  The  Doctor,  ch.  xcri. 

formic  acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  HCUOsor  H-CO'OH.  A  monobasic 
fatty  acid,  whicli  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  first  obtained  by 
distilling  ants.  It  occurs  in  the  animal  and 
vegetaMe  kingdoms,  especially  in  the  red  ant, 
Formica  riifa.  When  an  ant  walks  over  moist- 
ened blue  litmus  it  turns  it  red.  It  exists  also 
in  certiiin  caterpillars,  in  several  secretions  of 
tlie  human  body,  as  in  blood,  in  urine,  in  the 
flesh-juice  and  in  perspiration.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  juice  of  the  stinging-nettle,  and  in  com- 
mercial oil  of  turpentine  that  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  in  certain  mineral  springs. 
Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  methyl  alcohol  CHg-OH,  and  by  boilhig  hy- 
drocyanic) acid  HCN  with  liydrocliloric  acid. 
Formic  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch  with  strong  sulpli  uric  acid, 
but  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  equal  quan- 
tities of  oxalic  acid,  H2C2O4,  and  glycerine, 
C3H5(OH)3 ;  in  a  retort  on  a  watt-r-bath  ;  it 
gives  off  CO2  and  dilute  foi-mic  acid  distils 
over.  When  no  more  gas  is  given  off,  more 
oxalic  acid  is  added  ;  it  is  again  heated,  and  a 
more  concentrated  formic  acid  comes  over. 
In  this  reaction  a  mono-formic  ether  of  gly- 
cerine is  first  formed.    Thus — 

(OH  -jOH 

CsHs-^  OH  +  H2C204=C3H6  ^OH+COo-l-HoO 
(oil  JO-COH 

rOH 
&  CsHg-^  OH-f  HoO=C3H5(OH>.-i-H-CO-OH. 

{  0-COH 
The  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
lOO'C  lead  formate  (H-CO-0):.Pb"  in  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Pure  fonnic 
acid  is  a  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  whicli 
slightly  fumes  in  the  air.  It  has  a  pungent, 
sour  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin,  forming 
painful  ulcers.  Formic  acid  solidifies  at  —1° 
and  boils  at  99°.  It  mixes  with  water  and 
with  alcohol  in  all  proportions  ;  its  vapour  is 
inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
Formic  acid,  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  decomposed  into  carbon  mon- 
oxide, CO,  and  water.  Formic  acid  reduces 
salts  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  being  con- 
verted into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  By 
the  action  of  clilorine,  fonnic  acid  is  converted 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  COo.  All  salts  of 
formic  acid  are  soluble  in  water  ;  their  aqueeus 
solutions  are  turned  red  by  the  addition  of 
ferric  chloride. 

formic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Chemical  substances  in  which  the 
basic  hydrogen  of  formic  acid  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  alcohol  radical. 

for-mi'-ca.  s.    [Lat.  =  an  ant.] 

1.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Forinicidffi  (q.v.).  It  has  the  foot-stalk  of  the 
abdomen  com])osed  of  a  single  joint ;  the 
mandiiiles  are  triangular,  and  denticulated  at 
the  edj^e.  The  females  are  destitute  of  a  sting. 
There  are  riumeruus  American  species.  One 
very  intereetiog  sjiecies  makes  its  nest  in  wood, 
and  is  a  slave-holder,  carrying  off  the  young  of 


other  si.4'cie3  such  as  those  of  F,  cunicuiaria 
and  ;■■.  fu^M.  Of  the  foreign  aj^ecies,  F.  sac- 
cliarivura  makes  itw  nest  at  the  foot  of  sugar 
canes,  so  loosening  tlie  land  that  they  are 
blown  down  by  gales.  F.  indfjessa,  an  Indian 
species,  is  a  great  devourer  of  sweets.  (Ant.J 
2.  Falconry:  A  disease  in  a  hawk's  bill. 
for'-mic-Snt.  a,     [Lat.  formica  =  an  ant,] 

/'a//if/;.:/'<(/sus/b77/ua(jis— an  epithet  given  to 
—the  i>ul8e  when  extremely  small,  scarcely  p«r- 
ceptible,  unequal,  and  cunuuunicating  a  sen- 
sation like  that  of  the  motion  of  an  ant  felt 
through  a  thin  texture.    {Dunglison.) 

for-mi-ciir-i'-i-^SB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  formi- 
can{u..),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Ornitli.  :  Ant-thmslies  :  a  family  of  birds  by 
some  called  Formicarina.*,  allowed  only  the 
po.sition  of  a  subfamily  of  Turdida;  (Thrushes). 
They  have  tlie  wings  and  tail  mui_h  shorter 
than  those  of  tlie  true  thrushes,  the  tip  «.l 
their  bill  also  is  often  slightly  hooked.  They 
for  the  most  part  inhabit  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  frequenting  forests  and 
thickets,  flying  badly  from  the  shortness  of 
their  wings  and  consequently  feeling  moat  at 
home  on  the  ground,  where  they  devour  ants, 
coleoptera,  &c.  Tlie  typical  genus  Formicarius 
is  of  sober  tints  ;  Pitta,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
a  brilliant  azuie  blue.  The  Dipper  or  Water 
Ouzel  (Cincliis  aquations),  is  an  aberrant  form 
of  the  family  or  sub-family.    {Dallas,  &c.) 

for-mi-car-i'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  /ormi- 
car^Lus),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inae.] 

OrnUh. :  A  sub-family  of  Turdidae,  by  some 
elevated  into  a  family,  Formicariida;  (q.v.). 

for-mi-car'-i-us,  s.  [Lat.  formic(a),  and  mas. 
sing.  adj.  suff.  -arius.] 

Oniith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
FormicArina;  or  the  family  Formicariidie  (q.v.). 

for'-mi-cate.  a,  [Lat.  formic(a)  =  an  ant ; 
•ate.]  Resembling  an  ant;  pertaining  to  or 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  genus  For- 
mica (q.T.). 

for-mi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.,  from  formico  =  to 
creep  or  craw]  like  ants. J 

Pathol. :  An  irritation  of  the  skin,  resembling 
the  crawling  of  ants,  produced  by  pustules. 

fOr-mi5'-ic,  a.     [Lat.  formula)  =  an  ant ;  -ic] 

Chem.  :  The  same  as  Formic  (q.v.). 

for-mi^'-i-dsa.  s.  pi.  [Lat.  formic(a)  =  an 
ant,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 
tribe  or  subtdbe  Heterogyna.  Tiie  abortive 
females  are  wingless,  the  basal  joint  of  the 
antenniE  in  the  females  and  neuters  is  long 
and  elbowed  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  neuters 
large,  horny,  and  peritendicular,  the  first  or 
second  joint  of  the  abdomen  knotted.  In 
many  species  the  females  and  neuters  have 
stings.  They  are  generally  social  insects  liv- 
ing in  coramuuities,  consisting  of  males,  fe- 
males, and  neuters.  The  chief  genera  are 
Formica,  Polyergus,  Ponera,  Myrmica,  and 
.Mtii.  They  are  everj'whcre  well  known  by 
their  common  name  of  Ants. 

for-mi-9i-iia,  s.  [Lat.  formidnus  =  of  or 
like  ants.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Formicidae.  Formicina 
Tufa  is  the  Horse  ant.  It  forms  large  nests  of 
dry  leaves  and  sticks,  here  and  abroad,  in 
woods.  Onisci  frequent  the  nests,  and  Lome- 
chusa  and  Pella,  two  species  of  Staphylini, 
are  found  there  also  as  pai-asites.    {Shuckard}^ 

*for-mid-a-bil'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  formidable; 
■ity.]  The  quality  of  being  formidable  ;  for- 
midableness. 

"  Who  reduces  their  formidability  by  being  sent  to 
raise  two  cLins. '—K'uJ^ofc.-  To  Mann,  ii.  93. 

for'-mid-a-ble.  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat. /ormfda- 
hilis,  from  fomiido  (v.)  =  to  fear,  dread,  (s.), 
fear,  dread.]  Causing  or  calculated  to  cause 
fear  or  dread ;  terrible,  dreadful,  fearful,  de- 
terrent. 

"  But  it  waa  well  kuown  that  be  could  he  as  useful  • 
friend  .'ind  H&  furmidable  an  euemy  aa  auy  uiember  ol 
the  Cibiuet,"— J^acuuiuj/ .-  Uiit.  Fng.,Qh    xiiL 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /onwul- 
ahle,  dreadful,  terrible,  and  shocking:  "  For- 
midnblc  is  api^lied  to  that  which  is  apt  to 
ex(;ite  fear  ;  dreadful  is  applied  to  what  is  cal- 
culated to  excite  dread  ;  terrible  is  applied  to 
that    which    excites    terror  ;    shocking,   from 


f6te,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pjt, 
or,  wore,  w^If.  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  mil;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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$hake,  is  applied  to  that  wliicli  violently 
shakes  or  nj;itates.  Thp/or7)iMiab/eacts  neithei- 
smhleiily  nor  violently  ;  the  dreadful  may  act 
violently,  but  not  audilenly  ;  thus  the  [i]tpcHr- 
ance  of  an  army  may  he.  foirmiddble  ;  that  of  a 
field  of  battle  is  dreadful.  The  terribU  and 
shocking  act  both  «udd(!nly  and  violently  ;  but 
the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings." 
(Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

for'-mld-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  formidable ; 
-7iais.]  The  quality  of  being  formidable  or  to 
be  dreaded. 

"  WIjo  coald  not  be  deterred  by  the /orTntdablenexa 
of  deolructive  flames,"— flo^/a .-  tt'or/et,  IL  6. 

ffor'-inid-a-'bly,  a^lv.  [Eng.  formidab(le) ;  -ly.] 
lu  a  fLinni'dable  manner. 

"The  British  cAnnon  formidably  roRrs." 

Driiden:  Tltrenodta  Au^tttaliM,  612. 

•  for  -  mid'- 6  -  lose,  a.  [Lat.  formklolosusy 
from  formido  =  dread,  fear.  ]  Dreading  greatly ; 
very  much  afraid. 

form'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,'  &.  5.    [Form,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
form,  shape,  or  figure  to  ;  creation. 

2.  Ship-bvild.  :  Shaping  exactly  the  con- 
verted (partially  shaped)  timbers,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  required  figure.  This  consists 
in  : — (a)  Siding  ;  giving  them  the  correct 
breadth  ;  (6)  Moulding  :  giving  the  correct 
outline  and  depth ;  (c)  Bevelling :  giving  the 
faying  surface  the  proper  shape  to  meet  the 
planking  or  iron  skin. 

forming-cylinder,  s. 

Paper-making :  That  cylinder  in  a  paper- 
making  machine  on  wJiich  the  film  of  pulp  is 
gathered,  and  wliieh  delivers  it  as  a  soft  and 
weak  web  to  the  machines  for  hardening  and 
drying. 

•  form' -less,  n.  [Eng.  form  ;  -less.]  Wanting 
form  or  shai'e  ;  shapeless;  without  regularity 
of  fonn. 

"  Like  ttiat  great  Snirit,  who  with  pljistlc  sweep, 
Moved  ou  the  darlcneas  of  the /orm^^w  deep." 

Coleruiffe  :  To  Rev.   IV,  L.  Bouleg, 

t  form'-leSB-ness,  s.  {^ug.  formless ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  formless  ;  shape- 
lessness.     {Athen(eum,  May  ;il,  1834,  p.  091.) 

for-mo-metli'-y-iai,  s.    [Methylal.] 

for-mo-nit'-ril,  s.  [Eng.  form^ic),  0  con- 
nective, and  nitHl  (q.v.).] 

Ckem. :  H'CN.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
hydrocyanic  acid,  as  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  nitril  of  formic  acid. 

•  for-mos'-i-ty,  *  for-mos-i-tle,  5.  [Lat. 
fomwsitas,  from  formosiis  =  beautiful,  hand- 
some, from  forma  =  shape,  beauty.]  Beauty, 
grace,  gracefulness. 

"Into  your  excellent /or/no»fH*."—  Sidney:  Wan- 
tte<id  Play.  p.  619. 

*fomi'-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  formositSy  from  fonjia.] 
Beautiful,  graceful. 

'  O  pulchrior  8oIe  in  Ijeautle  lucldent 
Of  all  femiiio  mosi  formous  flour." 

Balade.  The  Nine  Ladies  Worthier. 

ftor'-mu-la  (pi.  for'-mu-lsa  or  for'-mu- 
las),  *for-mule  (1)  s.  [Lat.  formula, 
dimin.  of /yr»i«  =  a  form  ;  FT.formule.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  prescribed  set  or  special 
form  of  words  in  which  anything  is  stated  or 
declared. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  all  of  them  [papers],  except  the 
formula  of  associatiou."— Burie.-  LeCler  to  Sir  ff. 
tangrishe. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  An  expression  by  means  of  sym- 
bols, specially  letters  and  numbers,  of  the 
chemical  elements  contained  in  a  compound. 
[Empirical  formula,  Graphic  formul.s. 
Rational  formul.b.] 

2.  Eccles.  :  A  fonnal  enunciation  or  declara- 
tion of  faith  or  doctrine. 

3.  Math. :  The  expression  of  a  general  rule 
or  principle  in  algebraic  symbols.  For  ex- 
ample, the  equation — 

(«  +  h)ia  -b)  =  a=~  62 
is  a  formula,  being  the  algebraic  expression  of 
the  fact  tliat  the  sum  of  two  quantities  multi- 
plied liy  their  difference  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  their  squares.  If  a  rule  or  principle 
is  translated  into  algebraic  exjiressions,  the 


result  is  a  formula ;  conversely,  if  a  formula 
is  tran.slated  into  ordinary  language,  the  result 
is  a  rule  or  principle. 

i.  Med. :  A  prescri]>tion. 

1[  (1)  Dental  formula :  [Dental  formula]. 

(2j  Formula  of  Concord : 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  confession  of  faith  npon  the 
points  on  which  tlie  Lutlierans  diffeied  from 
the  Calvinists,  especially  iu  oonnection  with 
the  Eucharist,  The  issue  of  sucrh  a  document 
was  suggested  by  Augustus.  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  employed  James  Andrea  to  asccrt;iin 
ni)inion8  on  the  subject,  and  draw  it  out.  His 
chief  assistants  were  first  aud  last  Martin 
Chemnitz,  Nicholas  Selneeker,  Andrew  Mus- 
cnhis,  CliristoiiherCorner,  and  David  Chytteus. 
The  fox'mula  was  publi.shcd  in  loSO,  all  clergy- 
men and  schoolmasters  being  reciuired  by  the 
Elector  to  subscribe  to  it.  It  endorsed  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  and  widened  the  breach 
with  the  Swiss  and  other  **  reformed  " 
churches.     (Mosheim,  &c.) 

(3)  Formula  Consensus: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  formula  drawn  up  in  1676,  by 
John  Henry  Ileidegger,  a  celebrated  divine,  cif 
Zurich,  at  the  instance  of  his  clerical  brethren, 
to  preserve  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  from  the 
slight  modifications  of  it  introduced  by  the 
French  divine  Amyraut,  and  others.  It  was 
annexed  by  the  magistrates  to  the  common 
Helvetic  formulas  of  leligion.  Its  effect  was 
found  adverse  rather  than  favourable  to  peace. 
It  was  abolished  iu  the  canton  of  Berne  and  the 
republic  of  Geneva  in  1080,  and  ultimately 
became  incai)able  of  enforcement  anywhere. 
(Mosheim.) 

for'-mu-lee,  5.  pL     [Formula.] 

for-mu-la'-ic,  o.  [Lat.  fomuda,  and  Eng., 
See.  sufl'.  -ic] 

Math,  :  Presenting  or  containing  a  formula  ; 
relating  to  a  formula. 

formulaic  equations,  s.  pi. 

Math. :  Equations  one  member  of  which  is 
obviously  the  same  iu  value  as  the  other, 
though  the  two  are  for  the  moment  diflerently 
expressed.  Thus,  (x—y)  (x-\-y)  =  x^—y^  is  a 
fnrmulaic  equationfor(x— y)  x  ix-\-y)=^x^—y^. 
[Formula,  II.  '6  ;  Identity.] 

*  for'-mu-lar,  a.  [Fr.  formulaire,  from  Lat. 
Jurmula.]  uf  or  pertaining  to  a  formula  or 
formulie ;  formulary. 

*for-mu-la-ris'-tic,a.  [Eng.  formulariz(e) ; 
-tic.]  Pertaining  to  or  exhibiting  formulariza- 
tion  (q.v.). 

*  for-mu-lQX-i-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  formu- 

lari2(e) ;  -ation.] 

1,  The  act  of  forraularizing  or  formulating. 

2.  A  formularized  or  formulated  statement 
or  exhibition. 

*  for '-mu-lar-ize,  v.  t.     [Eng.  formular  ;  -ize.  ] 

To  forniulate  or  reduce  to  a  formula ;  to  ex- 
press or  set  down  in  a  systematic  aud  clear 
form. 

for -mu-lar-S^,  a.  &,  s.  [Ft.  formulaire,  from 
hat.  formula ;  Sp.  formuhirio.] 

A.  As  adj. :  According  to  a  set  form ;  stated ; 
prescribed  ;  ritual ;  formal. 

"To  have  here  meuded  tbe/or-mitiaiy  part"— JVorth.- 
/i'jlect  iont  on  Le  Clerc,  p.  675. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  prescribed 
forms ;  a  book  of  precedents  or  set  models, 
as  of  declarations,  prayers,  &c. 

2.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  or  model ;  a 
formula. 

"  I  believe  every  one  hath  some  mode  and  model  or 
formulary  of  liia  owu  specially  for  his  private  oubi- 
CTilar  devotioiis.'"— fi'o«'c« .-  Letters,  bk.  1..  let  32. 

for'-mu-late,  t'.(.  [hat.  formula.]  To  reduce 
to  or  express  in  a  formula ;  to  put  or  set  down 
in  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  fonn  ;  to 
declare  or  set  forth  clearly  and  distinctly. 

"The  Genera!  Synthesis  ,  .  .  proceeds  to /ormtt/afe 
in  sucli  terms  the  successive  phases  of  prop-e»siug  Life." 
—Herbert  .^pu/icer:  PfycTtology  (l&70f,  i.,  p.  viiL 

*  form'-ule  (1).  s.    [Fr.]    [Formula.] 
form'-ule  (2),  5.    [Formyl.] 

*  for-mu-liz-a'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  fbrmulizCe); 

■ation.]  The  act  of  forniulizing  or  formulating; 
reducing  to  a  formula. 


*  for'-mu-lize,  v.t.  [En^.  formuUa);  -ize.\ 
To  reduce  to  or  explain  iu  a  formuUi ;  to  for< 
niulate. 

"To  ffirmuliut  nnd  Improiw  the  uncertalu  t«n«nt- 
rlght  custom  with  tho  authority  ol  law  wu*  the  chtel 
ril)ji'rt  "f  the  I-Jind  Act  of  187(1."— /*.  Dun.  Ill  Timet, 
April  H.  188L 

tot-ra^\,  form'-ule  (2),  s.    [Eng.  form(ic): 

-yle  =  Gr.  v\i)  (hulc)  =  matter.] 

Chetn. :  (II 'CO)'.  A  mona<l  fatty  acid  radical, 
contained  iu  formic  acid.  This  name  wati 
formerly  given  to  the  triad  radical  (CH)"', 
wliich  iii  contained  in  chloroform,  ClT'Clj. 

**for~iiais,  'for -nays,  s.    [FuauACE.] 

for-nax»  s.    [Lat.  =  a  furnace  ] 

Fomax-chemica, 

Astron. :  (The  Chemist's  Furnace.)  One  of 
Lacaille's  Southern  Constellations,  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  below  Cetus. 

for-uenf ,  fo're-a-nent.  i>r€p.  [Eng.  fore., 
and  anent.] 

1.  Directly  opposite  to. 

2.  Concerning. 

*  fornicarie,  *  fomycary,  a.  [Lat.  firrni' 
carius.]     Fornicating,  lewd. 

"Thes  shulen  hante  the  fumiearie  womman.' — 
M't^cliffe:  .apocalypse  x.v\i.  16. 

for'-ni-cate,  v.i.  [Eccles.  Lat.  fornicatus,  pa. 
p;u".  offornicor,  from  Class.  Lat. /or/ttx  (genit. 
fomicis)  =  (1)  a  vault,  an  arch,  (2)  a  brntliel.] 
To  commit  fornication  ;  to  be  lewd ;  to  have 
unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

"  with  whom,  lest  they  should  fornicnfe  or  worae, 
A  tutor's  tieiit  by  way  of  a  dry  nurse." 

Churchill:  The  FareweU. 

for'-ni-cate,  for'-ni-cat-ed,  a.  [Lat. 
fornicatus  ^  arched,  vaulted  ;  fornix  (genit. 
fornicis)  =  an  aich,  a  vault.] 

1.  Arch. :  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace  ; 
arched  ;  concave  within  and  convex  without. 

2.  Bot. :  Arching  over,  as  a  fornicate  leaf. 

for-m-ca'-tion  (1),  s.  [Lat.  fomicatio  =  a 
vaulting,  an  arching  over. 

Arch. :  The  forming  of  a  vault  or  arch  ;  an 
arching.     [Fornicate,  a.] 

for  -  ni  -  ca'  -  tion  (2),  *  for  -  ni  -  ca  -  clo&» 
*  for-ni-ca-tioun,  *  for-ny-ca-cioun,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  fomicatio,  from  forni- 
catus, pa.  par.  of  fornicor;  Sp,  fornicacion; 
Port,  fornica^o;  Ital.  fornicazionc] 

I.  Ord,  Ding. ;  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse 
of  unmanied  persons ;  Incontinence  ;  lewd- 
ness. 

"  This  is  the  will  of  Ood  .  .  .  that  ye  should  Bbstalu 
iram.  fornication."— I  Thets,  iv,  3. 

IL  Scripture : 

1.  Idolatry. 

"Thoii  didst  trust  In  thine  own  beauty,  aud  playedrt 
the  harlot,  because  of  thy  renown,  and  pouredst  out 
thy  fornications  on  every  one."— Ezekiel  xvL  15. 

2.  Adultery. 

3.  Incest. 

for'-ni-ca-tor,  *  for-ni-ca-tour,  s.    [Fr. 

fornicateur,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  foriUcator ;  Sp. 
fornicador;  Ital.  fornicatore.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  commits  fornica- 
tion ;  an  unmarried  person  who  has  criminal 
intercourse  with  one  of  the  other  sex,  also 
im  married. 


2.  Scrip.  :  An  idolater. 

"  for'-ni-ca-tress,  *  for-ni-ca-tresse,  s. 

[Eng,  J'ornicator ;  -ess.]     A  woman  who  com- 
mits fornication. 

"  See  you  ths  fomicatrexs  be  removed." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  iletisure,  IL  1. 

for-ni9'-i-form,  a.  [Lat  fornix  (genit.  for^ 
nicis)  =  a  vault,  an  arch,  aud  forma  =  form.] 

Bot. :  Vaulted  or  arched.  (The  term  Is 
applied  to  the  nectary  of  some  plants.) 

*for-ni-meii,  r.f.  [A.S.  fbmiman ;  O.  Sai. 
famiman ;  O.  H.  Ger.  fameman.]  To  taka 
away. 

"Mintwo  cbildre  aren  mefomumsn.'' 

Ge7iesu  A  Exoduf,  2,2S7- 

for'-niX,  s,    [Lat.=  a  vault,  an  arch.] 

1.  Anat.:  Any  part  shaped  like  an  arch  or 
vault.  Thus  the  fomi.\  conjuuctivee  is  the 
globe  of  the  eye. 

2.  Bot, :  The  lamellae  of  the  corolla,  in  some 


bSJl,  b6^:  poi^t.  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9liin«  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thln«  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  C 
•olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -clous  =  sbiis.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel.  d^L. 
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plants  like  Cynogloseum,   which  are  small, 
Bcale-like,  and  overarch  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 
3.  Coiichology  ; 

(1)  The  excavated  i»art  under  the  uiuIk). 

(2)  The  upper  Bhell ;  the  centre  one  in  the 
oyster. 

H  Fornix  of  the  cerebrum :  A  thin  layer  of 
white  Iirain-subatanee  in  the  floor  of  each 
lateral  ventricle. 

•  for-old-ed.  a.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  old,  -ed.  ] 
Worn  out  with  age. 

Xor-oat,'<for-onte.  "  for-owt,  *for-owt- 

yn,  prep.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eiig.  out.]   Without. 

"  FoToute  alle  greiies  of  niiui;lite3  the  cite." 

IVilliatn  of  Paleme.  2.661. 

•  for-pained',  *  for-payned.  a.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  pairied  (q.v.),]     Greatly  ]iained. 

"  Penayf,  payred.  I  am  forpayned." 

Early  Eng.  AUU.  Poena ;  /'earl.  2i&. 

•  for-pam'-per,  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pamper  (q.v.).]    To  paniper  in  excess. 

"  They  ne  weeie  nut  forf mm  furred  with  oatrage."— 
Ch'iurer     Boethiui,  Apji.,  \>.  180. 

•for-pass',   v.i.  &  t.     [Pref. /or-,  and  Eug. 

pass{ii.\-.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pass  by. 


"  Ooe  day  as  he/orpassed  by  theplaine 
With  weary  pace."  Speiuer :  f\  Q.,  III.  tl.  ; 

B,  Trans. :  To  pass. 


"Scarce  can  a  'BishopTlc\i.  forpasi  these  by." 

Spettger:  Mother  JItibberdt  Tale,  617. 

for-pet,  for-pit,  a.  [A  corrupt.  oifourth-j>eck.] 
Till-  fourth  part  of  a  peck, 

"  M.ittie  Simpson,  that  wanta'n/orpft"or  twa  o'pe&rs 
that  will  ne'er  be  iniBsed. "—ScoH  ;  li-b  Roy.  ch.  xiv. 

*  for-pinph',  v.t.  [Pref, /or-,  and  Eng.  pinch 
(q.v.).]    To  pinch  strongly  or  sharply. 

"  Hit  Bhall  be  so  for  pinched,  totollled.  and  totwilit." 
P'lUtical  Sangt,  \y  337. 

•for-pine',  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
pine,  V.  (q.v.).] 

A.  Trans. :  To  waste  away, 

"He  was 80  wasted  &nd  forpined  quite." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  HL  x.  67. 

S,  Tntrans. :  To  pine  or  waste  away. 

"  Reforpyned  In  the  menelaun,"  Beket,  2,284. 

•for-poss.  V.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  poss  = 
poise.]     To  poise,  to  balance. 

"As  in  ballannce/orpoggfrf  up  and  doun.' 

Lydgate :  MA.  in  BaUiweO, 

•for-rak-yd,  a.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  rake.} 
Worn  out  with  walking. 

•■  I  am  wery/orra*i/d,  and  run  In  the  rayre." 

Tmmietey  Jlysteriet.  p.  105. 

ffor-ray',  v.t.  &  i.    [Foray,  v.] 

for-ray',  s.  [Foray,  s.]  Tlie  act  of  ravaging  ; 
a  foray. 

ffor-ray'-er,  s.    [Forater,] 

•for-reagh,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  reach 
(q.v.).]     To  direct. 

*'  All  foT^aht  yoen  GodJ."         OrmuZum,  14,538. 

•  for-rede,  •  for~read,  v.t.  [A.S.  forrddan; 
Dut.  vei-raden  :  Sw.  forrada  ;  Dan.  forraade.] 
To  condemn,  to  destroy. 

"The  world  .  .  .  that  mani  aaoule  haved/omiii.* 
Body  £  -Sou/.  261. 

"for-ri-er,  *for-re-our,  *  for-rey-our,  s. 

(O.  Fr.  for ier,  fourrirr.]    A  forager;  a  forayer. 
■"To  fyghte  with  oure/on-eourj  that  on  felde  hovia." 
Morte  Arihure,  2,W1. 

»  for'-ril,  s.    [Forel.] 

ffor'-rit,  adv.    [Forward.]    Forward.    (:>catch.) 

•' Ane  now,  wife,  whatKor  are  ye  no  getting  f/rrit 
•m  the  Bowertsl"— Scot e :  Old  MorVtVily.  ck.  xjtxviit 

•for-rot,  ^  for-rot-i-en*  v.i.  [A.S.  forro- 
tien;  Dut.  verrottai.]     To  rot  away. 

"Me  schal/oT^orien  thine  tetb  and  thi  tiinge."— OW 
Eng.  Jliscetlany,  p.  178. 

tors,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Rough  hair  on 
sheep. 

lor-8a'ke,i'./.  &  i.  [X.S.forsacan,  from /or,  neg. 
and  sa^aii  =  to  contend,  to  strive  ;  Dan.  far- 
sage  ;  Sw.  forsaka  —  to  forsake ;  Dut.  verzagen 
=  to  deny  ;  Ger.  versagen,] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  leave  ;  to  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ; 
to  depart  or  withdraw  from. 

"  The  yooiig  horse  uixi&t  forsake  his  luanger." 

ivordsioorfh  :   White  Doe  (if  llylstone,  il. 

2,  To  cease  to  have  anything  to  do  with  ;  to 


reject;  to  renounce;  to  cease  or  refuse  to 
follow, 

"Horror  hatli  takeit  hold  of  me.  IiecauH  of  the 
wii'ked  iha.i  forioJie  thy  lay/."—Pmlm  ctii.  63. 

3.  To  cease  or  reftise  to  be  guided  by  or  smb- 
ject  to  ;  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  be  faithless  to. 

"Twaa  now  the  time  when  tint  Saul  God /wjoo*. 
God  8aul  ;  the  room  In  '■  heart  wild  pnasiuus  took." 
Cowley:  bavideit. 

*  4.  To  refuse. 

"If  you  fonake  the  offer  of  their  love," 

Shaketp. ;  1  ffenry  IV.,  iv.  2. 

*  5.  To  deny. 

"  Pet«r/or*jA«  oure  Lord  thrlei."—MaundeviiU,  p.  91, 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  refuse,  to  decline. 

"  This  brlokUyi-r  who  fortooke  to  go  into  heaven 
l>ecaU8e  hiu  wif«  was  there."— 72.  Greene  :  Newt  from 
Heaven  i  Hell.    (1698). 

for-sak'-en,  •  for  -  sake,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
[Forsake.]  Deserted,  abandoned,  left,  for- 
lorn. 

TICrabb  thus  discriminates  between /orsofcen, 
forlorn,  and  destitute  :  "  To  he  forsaken  is  to  be 
deprived  of  the  company  and  assistance  of 
others  ;  to  he  forlorn  is  to  heforsaktn  in  time 
of  difflculty,  to  be  without  a  guide  in  an  un- 
known road  ;  to  be  destitute  is  to  be  deprived 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  To  he  forsaken 
is  a  partial  situation  ;  to  he  forlorn  and  desti- 
tute is  a  permanent  condition.  We  may  be 
forsaken  by  a  fellow  traveller  on  the  road  ;  we 
are  forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  deserted  path, 
with  no  one  to  guide  ns  ;  we  are  destitute  when 
we  have  no  means  of  subsistenee,  nor  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  means."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

for-Sak'-er.  $.    [Eng.  forsak(e)  ;  -er.]   One  who 
for-sakes,  abandons,  deserts,  or  renounces. 
"  Most  hat«ful  fortakert  of  Gfld." 

Sotuj  of  the  Three  Children,  v.  fl. 

*  for-say',  v.t.    [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  say  (q.v.).] 

1,  To  renounce,  to  forsake. 

"  But  shepheard  must  waike  another  way 
Sike  worldly  sovenauce  he  toxaifortay." 

Spenser:  Sitepheards  Calender ;  May. 

2.  To  deny,  to  forbid. 

"  Sithens  shepheardes  henefortayd 
From  places  of  delight." 

Spenser  :  S'icpheards  Calender;  July. 

*  for  -  see',   *  for  -  seo,  v.t.     [a.S.  forseon ; 

O.  Sax. /orsf/ta«.J 

1.  To  despi.se ;  to  look  down  upon ;  toneglect. 

"Tha  thing  forteo  that  hia  saule  deriath."— 0.  Eng. 
Bomiliet,  p.  109, 

2.  To  know  thoroughly. 

"  Thou  forsagh  lui  wales  ilkan.' 

E.  Eng.  Psalter:  Pt.  cxxxviii.  4. 

*  for-Set',  *  for-sette,  v.t.  [A.S.  forsettan.\ 
To  oVistruct,  to  liinder,  to  impede,  to  prevent. 

*■  Eors-'ttc  hym  the  strete." 

A  vowyng  of  King  A  rthur,  sL  xxxix. 

*f5r-shake',  ^forschake,  v.t.  [Pref. /or-, 
and  Eng.  shake  {(^.w).']     To  shake  strongly. 

"I  am  foracJiaken  als  gressop  with  gram." 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter  :  Pt.  cvUi  2& 

*  for-sliame',  v.t.  [A.S.  forsoMmian.}  To 
confound,  to  confuse,  to  shame. 

"  Forsitamedd  off  hiiniu  Bellfeiin," 

OrmuluT^  12,528. 

*for-shape,  'forschape,  v.t.  [A.S. /or- 
scapan ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forscafan.]  To  put  out  of 
shape,  to  transform,  to  make  misshapen. 

"  He  into  a  woman  vasforthape" 

Gower,  i,  292. 

*  for-shronke.  ^  for-shronk-en,  a.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  3Ii<l.  Eng.  s/iro«tc  =  shrunk.]  Ut- 
terly shrunk  up ;  withered. 

"Herfreshe  colours /orsftrtm**  with  heat." 

Chaucer  :  Flower  i  Leaf,  355. 

*for-Sink',  v.i.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Eng.  sink,  v, 
(q-V.)-]     To  disappear. 

"So  forsanc  and  breute  that  ateden."— ffen«^  & 
Exodus,  1,11*. 

*for-sit',  v.t.    [A.S. /orsi(;an.]    Toneglect. 

"  Wah  swa  hit  forsete  that  the  king  hete." 

Layanvon,  iii.  14a 

*  for-slack',  v.t.    [Foreslack.] 

*  for-Sleep',  v.i.  [Pref.  for-^  and  Eng.  sleep 
(q.v.) ;  O.  H.  Ger.  farslafdn;  M.  H.  Ger.  vers- 
Idfen.]    To  sleep  heavily  or  soundly. 

"  As  the  sterisman  al  forafept."—'iPycliffe  :  Prorterbs 
xxxii.  3J. 

*  for-sleuthe,  *  for-slonthe,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  skuth  =  sloth.]  To  lose 
through  sloth. 

"  And  tUusforttouthe  wilfully  thy  tyde." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  16,681. 

*fOr-SlOW,   v.t.       [FOUESLOW.] 


•  for-smite;  v.t.  fPref.  for-,  and  Eug.  mm 
(q.v.).J     To  smite  down. 

"Mv  hlue/orrruit  ftmlddeu." 

Layamon  L  es 

* for-Bong-en,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
songen  =  sung.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with 
singing. 

"Chalauiidres  fele  sawe  1  there, 
Tliat  wery  nynh  fortongen  were." 

IComiiutU  tifOie  Rote.  868. 

for~So6th'.  •  for~SOthe.  adv.  [Kng.  for,  and 
so'ith.]  In  truth,  certainly,  of  a  truth,  in  fact, 
very  well.     It  is  frequently  used  ironically. 

"  Fortoofh,  only  her  maid  had  stuck  a  yiii  wrong  In 
her  gown,"'— ^rAut/iHot  .-  Hittory  of  John  Bull. 

K  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  word  of  honour 
in  address  to  women.  It  is  jirobable  that  an 
iufeiior,  being  called,  showed  his  attention  by 
answering  in  the  words  yes,  forsooth,  which 
latter  in  time  lost  its  true  meaning ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  mere  exclamatory  interjection,  was. 
supposed  a  compellation. 

"  Carry  not  too  much  tuider- thought  betwixte  your 
selfe  and  them,  nor  your  city  mannerly  wwrd  {for- 
tooth),  lue  it  not  tuo  often  In  any  case ;  but  plsin  I, 
madam,  and  no,  luadam."— A.  Jonttm  :  Poetaster,  Iv,  1, 

"for-sooth',  V.t.  [Forsooth,  adv.]  To  ad- 
dress with  the  word/orsooi/i ;  hence,  to  address 
in  a  polite  and  ceremonious  manner. 

"The  captain  .  .  .  ht^d  fortoothed  htr."~Pepua: 
Diary,  Jan.  1661. 

*  for-SOOth',  s.      [Forsooth,  adv.]     One  who 

is  very  polite  and  ceremonious  to  ladies;  a 
ladies'  man  ;  a  coxcomb. 


*  for-speak' (I),  v.i.     [Eng.  for,  and  speak.} 

To  speak  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  to  act 
as  advocate  for  another. 

•for-speak'(2),  ''for-speake,  'for-spek- 

jm,  v.t.     [A.S.  forsprecan;  O.  H.  Ger.  fars- 
prechon  =  to  forbid  ;  Ger.  versprecheyt.] 

1.  To  forbid,  to  speak  against,  to  prohibit 

'•  Thou  l».ist/or*po*e  my  being  in  these  warm.' 

Sha^p,  :  ArUony  i  Cleopatra.  Ui.  7. 

2.  To  bewitch ;  to  injure  by  the  use  of  an 
evil  tongue  ;  to  charm. 

"Sythen  told  me  a  clerk  that  he  viAaforapokyn." 
Towneley  Mysteriet,  p.  115. 

*  for-speak'-er(l),  •  for-spek-er,  s.  [Eng. 
forspeak  (1);  -er;  M.H.Ger.  versprecher ;  O.  H, 
Ger.  fersprechare  ;  Ger.  fUrsprecher.]  One  who 
si'caks  for  or  on  behalf  of  another ;  an  advocate. 

for-speak'-er  (2).  s.  [Eng.  forspeak  (2);  -er.} 
One  who  bewitches  another. 

*  for-Spend',  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  spend 
(q-^-)-J     To  waste,  to  use  up,  to  exhaust. 

"Swa  that  ic  mine  othre  god  al  ae  fortpende."— 
O.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  31. 

*for-spill,  ^for-spille,  v.t.  [A.S.  forspil- 
lan.]    To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  scatter. 

"  In  mighte  of  thin  ariue  fortpilf  thi  faas.* 

E.  Eng.  Ptalter  :  Pi.  IxxiviiL  IL 

*  for-spread',  *  for-sprede,  v.t.  [Pref. 
for-,  and  Eng.  spread  (q.v.).J  To  spread 
widely ;  to  scatter. 

"  Fortprede  thi  merci  through  the  land." 

E.  Eng.  PtaUer  :  Pt.  xzzv.  11. 

"  for-stall',  v.t.    [Forestall.] 

*  for-Stand',  v.t.     [A.S.  forstandan.]    To  with- 

stand, to  oi'pose,  to  hinder. 

"  Arthur /or«fa<2heom  thene  word." 

Layamon,  ij.  422. 

'for-steal',  *  for-stel-en,   v.t.    [A.S.  for- 
stetan  ;  O.  H.Ger./arsfc/an,]    To  steal  away. 
"The  eywes  hedde/ursto^e  vre  soule  leche."— 0.  J'afl;. 
Bomili-  s.  p.  63. 

*for-ster,  s.    [Forester.] 

fors'-ter-xte,  «.  [Named  by  Levy  after  Mr. 
Forster,  a  patron  of  mineralogy.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral,  of  white,  yellowish-white, 
yellow,  grey,  or  greenish  colour,  and  vitreous 
lustre.  Its  hardness,  6  to  7 ;  sp.  gr.,  3-21 — 
3"33.  Compos,  in  the  typical  variety ;  silica, 
42'41  ;  magnesia,  53-30.  There  are  two  varie- 
ties :  (1)  Forsterite  proper,  from  Vesuvius; 
and  (2)  Boltonite,  from  Bolton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts. {Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes 
Forsterite  a  variety  of  Olivine. 

*  for-Stop',  f.f.  [Dut.  verstoppen;  O.  H.  Ger. 
first ojyj)6 n  :  Sw,  jorstoppa  ;  Dan.  forstoppe.} 
To  stop  completely. 

"  They  forstoppyd  the  land  ways." 

Richard  Cceurdc  Lion,  6,619. 


I&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian;  se,  ce^e;  ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 


forstormed— forthen 
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•  for-Stormed',  i.  [  Pref.  for-,  ami  E[it^.  stnrvi ; 
-ed.]     DiivfMi  ur  tossi-d  about  by  a  .storm. 

"The  ahip  tlmt  \a forttormed  auil  (orbluwe," 

Oower.  I.  160. 

•  Ibr-Straught.  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
Btraught;  cl'.  distraught.]     Distracted. 

"  A  wery  hare, 
Wvteta/orttraughl  with  hoimdes  gret  niiiJ  siiinle." 
Chaucer;  C.  T.,  13.035- 

•  for-swal'-low,  "  for  swalghe,  "  for- 
swolewe, ''  for-swolhen,  r.t.  [  Pref.  fnr-, 
and  lOiig.  swallow,  v.  (q.v.).J     To  swallow  uj'. 

"  Thm  eurthe  the  seal /orm-a/j^Af . "     Layamon,  ill.  137. 

•  for-swart'-ed,  a.  [Pref,  /or-,  and  A.S. 
stearfiart  =  to  grow  black. J  Made  black  or 
swarthy. 

"  He  iaegh  his  bodie  a\  fortwarted,."        Pilate,  228. 

•for-swat,  *  for-swatt,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and 
Mid.  En<,'.  swat,  pa.  par.  of  sweat  (q.v.).] 
Covered  with  sweat. 

"  Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  oi  forineat  meltera, 
were  jjettiiig  the  pure  silver  of  their  budiea  uut  of  the 
ore  of  their  gariueuta,"— .i^idjie^  ■  Arcadia. 

•  for-sway',  *  for-swey.  v.  i.  [Pref.  for-,  and 

Eng.  sway.]     To  move  or  go  wrong. 

"  II  80  be  that  a  ktng/orsicfj/."        Oower,  iii.  224. 

I'or-swear',  *  for-swere,  "  for-swer-en, 
*  ffor-swer-l-en,  *  for-swer-yn,  v.t.  &  i. 

[A.S.  forsiverian  (pa.  t.  forswor,  pa.  par.  for- 
swore n) ;  O.  S.  forawerian;  O.  H.  Ger.  for- 
siuran  :  O.  Fris.  forswera;  Dut.  verzweren ; 
Icel.  foTswara  ;  Sw.  forsvara ;  Dan.  /orsvare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  abjure  ;  to  renounce  upon  oath  or 
with  protestations  ;  to  swear  or  protest  earn- 
estly that  one  will  have  nothing  to  do  witli. 

"  Tbou  being  a  goddeaa.  I  forswore  not  tbee." 

Shakesf). :  Passionate  Pilgrim,  M. 

•  2.  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  take  in  vain. 

"  Fortwere  his  aoule,  his  hert.also." 

Early  Eng.  Poems,  p.  128, 

•  3.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

"  Aa  serenely  bold 
Aa  truth,  how  loudly  he  forswears  thy  gold  I" 

Dryden  :  Juvenal.    (Johnson.) 

•4.  To  take,  use,  or  swear  falsely. 

"  Or,  that  oaths,  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath,  any  may /oraioear. " 

Donne :   Woman's  Constancy. 

B.  Reflex. :  To  perjure  oneself. 

"  Persona  who  have  no  senae  of  honour  or  religion, 
and  who  are  ready  to  forswear  themselves  for  lucre." — 
Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xv, 

•  C-  Intrans.  :  To  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure 
oneself. 

"  Do  ye  not  flatter,  lie,  forsweart" 

Slicnstone  :  charrns  qf  Precedence. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  for- 
mvear,  to  perjure,  and  to  swftorTi;  "To  forswear 
is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths  ;  to  perjure  is 
employed  only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been 
administered  by  the  civil  magistrate.  A  sol- 
dier forswears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion  ;  a  man  perjures  him- 
self in  a  court  of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth 
of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false.  Forswear 
'  and  -perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals  ;  suborn 
signifies  to  make  to  forswear  :  a  perjured  man 
has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself  ;  but  he  who  is 
suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner." 
(Crabb  :  Eng.  Syyion.) 

•for-swear'-er,  *  for-swer-ere,  s.    [Eng. 

forswear;  -er.]  One  who  forswears  or  jterjures 
himself  ;  one  who  is  foi-sworu  or  perjured. 


•  for-swlth-en,  *  for-swcth-en,  v.t.  [Pref. 

for-,  and  Icei.  swHha  =  to  burn.]     To  bxu"n  up 
completely. 


*  for  -  swonk;     *  for  -  swonke,     *  for- 

SWUnke,  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Mid.  Eng.  swonk, 
pa.  par.  of  swink  (q.v.).]  Worn  out  with 
labour ;  exhausted. 


"  Shee  is  my  Goddeas  platae, 
And  I  her  Bhepheardswaine, 
Aihee  forswotOie  and  forswat  I  am." 


Spenser-   Shepheards  Calender ;  April. 

torswOTG'tPret.,  &ipa.  par.  of  v.  [Forswear.] 
^  Obsolete  as  a  past  participle. 

for-swom't  pa.  pir.  or  a.    [Pobswkak.] 

*  for-swbm'-ness, "  for-swor-en-esse,  5. 

[Eng.  forsworn  ;  -nfss.]  The  act  of  foiswear- 
ing  or  peijuring  oneself ;  the  state  of  being 
forsworn  ;  perjury. 

"Stale  and   leaunge  and  forstoorenette."—Old  Eng. 
Bomilies,  p.  103. 


fort,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  =(a.)  strong,  (s.)  a  fort,  from 
Lat.  /oriis  =  strong  ;  Ital.  &  Port,  fort;  Sp. 
furrte.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"TliiB  statute.  (13  Cur.  11.,)  it  is  obvioua  to  observe, 
extends  uut  uuly  to  fleets  and  aimles,  but  also  to  forts, 
and  other  places  of  strength  withlu  the  realm  ;  the 
sole  prerogative  aa  well  an  of  erecting,  as  manning  and 
governing  of  which,  belongs  to  the  King  in  his  capacity 
ijf  ceueral  of  the  kintii\oui."~/ilackst,one:  Commen- 
taries, bk.  L,  ch,  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*  (1)  A  protection  or  shelter  of  any  kind  ;  a 
stronghold. 

"Cfesar,  from  the  naked  land. 
Whose  only/or(  was  British  hearts,  repelled." 

Thotnson:  Liberty,  iv.  C12. 

*  (2)  A  person's  strong  point ;  his  forte 
(q.v.). 

II.  Mil. :  A  fortified  place  of  small  size, 
surrounded  with  a  ditch,  rampart,  stockade, 
or  other  means  of  defence,  and  garrisoned  with 
troops  ;  a  small  fortress  or  castle.  The  ortho- 
graphy of  a  fort  is  its  profile ;  the  ichnography 
is  its  ground  plan.     [Fortification.  J 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Strong,  powerful. 

fort-adjutant,  5. 

Mil.  :  An  officer  in  a  garrison  who  is  respon- 
sible for  its  internal  discipline,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  men  to  the  several  corps. 

fort-major,  s. 

Mil. :  In  a  fort  or  fortress,  the  officer  next 
to  the  governor  or  commandant. 

foTt'-a-li^e,    *  fort-e-lace,  s.      [O.    Fr. 

fortalesce,  from  Low  Lat.  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.  ] 
Fort. :    An  outwork  of  a  fortification ;    a 
fortilage. 

*  for-tS,t'-tered,  *  for-tat-yrd,  a.  [Pref. 
/or-,  and  Eng.  tattered  (q.v.). J  All  in  rags  or 
tatters. 

"  Fortafyrd  and  tome."    Towneley  Mysteries,  p,  239. 

"  for-t^ed',  a.  [Pref.  for;  and  Eng.  taxed] 
Wrongly  or  extortionately  taxed. 

"  We  are  so  hamyd,  fortaxed  and  ramyd." 

Tovmeley  Mysteries,  p.  98. 

fbr'-td,  adv.    [Ital.,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
Music:  Loudly  ;  a  direction  to  play  or  sing 
with  force  of  tone.    It  is  expressed  by  the 
abbreviations /or.  or/. 

forte,  *  fort,  s.  [Fr.  fort  =  (a.)  strong,  (s.)  a 
fort,  a  strong  point,  from  Lat.  fortis  =  strong.] 
[Fort.  J 

1.  The  strong  part  of  a  sword-blade  or 
rapier,  as  opposed  to  the  foible  orfaible. 

2.  A  person's  strong  point ;  that  in  which 
one  excels  ;  a  person's  peculiar  talent  or 
faculty  ;  the  point  of  chief  excellence. 

"  I  won't  deacribe.  description  ia  my  forte. 
But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days." 
Byron  :  Don  Juan,  v.  52, 

*  fort'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fort ;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
guarded  by  forts  ;  fortified. 


Shahesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  V.  I. 

forth,  *  forthe,  *  fortli,  adv.    [A.S.,  from 
fore  =  before ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  voort  =  for- 
ward, from  voor  —  before ;  Ger.  fort ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vort,  from  vor  =  before  ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  fi/rt.] 
1.  Forward,  in  place  or  order. 


2.  Abroad  ;  out  of  doors. 

"  Bring  your  muaic  forth  into  the  air," 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  t.  l. 

3.  Forward  or  onward  in  time. 

■'  Bleased  be  the  Lord  from  this  time  forth  for  ever- 
more, '—/'«a?r7»  cxiiL  2. 

*  4.  In  the  future  ;  hereafter ;  henceforth  ; 
thenceforth. 

"  If  be  forth  hai  grace,  aa  he  now  bigyniiea." 

Robert  dc  Bruime,  p.  174. 

5.  Out  of  or  beyond  the  boundaries  of. 

"  I  am  Prospero.  and  that  very  duke 
Which  waa  thrust /or(A  of  Milan,' 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  v.  1. 

6.  Out,  as  denoting  progression  or  advance- 
ment from  a  state  of  confinement,  conceal- 
ment, or  immatiu-ity. 

"  When  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth 
leaves,  ye  know  that  summer  is  nigh."— Jtfart.  xxlv.  32. 

7.  Out  in  public. 

"  Another  parable  put  he  forth."— Matthew  xiii.  2*. 


8.  In  continuation  ;  on  further ;  on  to  the 
end. 

"I  rei>eat«d  the  Ave  Maria:  the  Inqulaitor  l»d  m* 
say  forth ;  I  aaid  1  wiut  taught  uo  inure. "^Memoir  In 
atryp''. 

*9.  Thoroughly;  throughout;  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

"  You,  cousin,      * 
Whom  It  coucema  to  hear  thU  ui  utter  forth, 
Do  with  your  injuries  aa  8e«;mii  you  best" 

Shakesp,  :  Meaturefor  .Veasure,  v.  X. 

10.  To  a  ceilain  extent  or  degree. 

"  Hence  we  learn,  how  iar  forth  we  niap  expWT  /UrtU 
dcation  and  salvution  from  the  aufferinga  of  ChrlsL"* 
Uitmmond. 

*  B.  ..4s  prep. :  Out  of;  away  from  ,  tth 
from. 

"  ^te&\  forth  thy  father's  house." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  L  1. 

^  And  so  forth  :  Et  csetera,  and  so  on. 

^  Forth  is  largely  used  in  composition  aa 
forth-calling  (Thomson),  forth-issuing  (Pope), 
forth-startled  (  Wordsworth). 

*  forth,  *  foorth,  "  forthe.  *  fbrthe,  $, 

[FoRD.l 

1.  A  way  ;  a  passage. 

"  Passage  non  be  nam,  the  forthis  war  withaeVvJ." 
Hobert  de  Srunne,  p.  IB7. 

2.  A  ford. 

"Galaditea  men  occnpiden  the/ortAfi  of  Jordan." — 
Wycliffe :  Judges  xiL  5. 

*  forth' -bear,  "  forth-bere,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  bear.]     To  bear  or  carry  out. 

"  Tho  hi  that  heued  ^-^thbere." 

St.  Edmund  Kin^.  88. 

'  forth -bring,  *  forthe-bringe,  *  fUrth- 
bryng,  v.t.     [A.S.  forthbringan.] 
\.  To  bring  forth  or  out. 

"  The  childe  va^forthebroghi." 

Sev;:n  Sages,  8,116. 

2.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  raise ;  to  bring 
forth. 

"  "B-c  forthbroght  Bouthen  wind  fra  heven." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pt.  Ixxvli.  28. 

*  forth-by,  adv.  [Eng./ur(A,  and  by.]  Forth 
or  forward  by. 

*  fbrth-caU',  f.(.  [Eng. /ortft,  and  w^i.]  To 
challenge. 

"  And  in  thargravea  at  nihte  forthcatled  him." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pt.  IxxviL  68. 

*  forth-cast',  *  forth-ka8t,^'.^  [Eng./or(ft, 

and  cast.]     To  throw  forth  ;  to  throw  away. 
•'  ThoM  forthkeste  mi  saghes  hindward  thare.' 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  ilLx.  IT, 

'  forth-clepe',  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  depe.\ 
To  call  forth  or  out. 

"As  an  egle  forthclepynge  his  bryddia  to  flee." — 
Wycliffe :  Deuteronomy  xxxii  II. 

*  forth-come',  s.  [A.S.  forthcyme.]  A  going 
or  coming  out ;  a  departure. 

"  Pained  la  Egipt  in  fnrfhcome  of  tham.' 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  civ.  S8. 

forth-com'-ing,  a.  &  5.  [Eng.  forth,  and 
coming.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ready  to  appear  or  come  ©n  ; 
on  the  point  of  coming ;  brought  forward ; 
ready  to  be  produced. 

'■  The  Salee  rover,  who  threatened  to  bastinado  a 
Chriatian  captive  to  death  unless  a  ransom  waa  forth- 
coming, vfa»  aa  odious  TuS&n."—Macaiilay :  ffisc.  Eng., 
ch.  XV. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Scots  Law:  The  action  by  which  an  assesa* 
ment  is  made  effectual.  In  it  the  arrestee  and 
common  debtor  are  called  before  the  judge  to 
hear  judgment  given,  ordering  the  debt  to  bo 
paid,  or  effects  delivered  up  to  the  arresting 
creditor,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  matter. 

*  forth-cut,  •  forth-kut-ten,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  cut]  To  rut  ojieu  ;  to  open  with  an 
instiairaent, 

'■  That  he  sowe  and  forthkutten  and  purge  his 
eithe,"— Wycliffe  :  Isaiah  xxviil  24. 

*  forth' -deale,  s.  [Fordel.]  An  advan- 
tage. 

"Aagood  a /orrA(ieaI«  and  auantage  towards  thende 
of  tlie   vrerke. '— Crfa?  .■     Apopth.  of  Erasmus,   p.  41 

(not*?). 

*  fbrth'-d6,  *  forth-don,  v.t.  (Eng.  A.a 
forthdon.]    To  put  forth. 

*  forth-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  draw.] 
To  draw  out  or  forth. 

"^  forth-en.  *  fortixe,  v.t.  [A.S.  forthianj] 
To  fiuther  ;  to  ])roniote  ;  to  cany  out. 

"  All  that  I  say  I  sb.-iU  .forrftc." 

Toicneley  Mysteries,  p.  4S. 


boil,  bo^;  poi^t.  jd^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  ei^lst.     pb  - 1 
-^ian*  -tian  =  ahan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  Bhiin;  -fion,  -«ion  ==  zhun.  -cious.  -tious.  -slous  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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*  forth-en,    adv,       [A.S.    forthun,    firthun, 
/orthoit.]     Evfii. 

*fortheodo,  v.L      [Eng. /orth;   Mid.    Eng. 

code  —  wtriit.)     Went  out. 

"TliiEl  tlier/ort/wodd."  Layatticm,  iL  138, 

•  forth-er,  a.   [AM.  furtkra,]  Foremost,  first, 
front. 


*  forth-er,  v.t.    [Furtheb.  v. J 

*  forth-er-mo,  adv.  (Mid.  Eng.  forVtcr  = 
furtlier;  mo  =  more.]  Karthennore.  (CltuUixr: 
C.  r.,  6,365.) 

•  forth'-f5a-ther.  *  forth-fa-dre,  *  forth- 

fe-der,  s.  *[A.S.  forth J'usder.]    A  forefather; 
an  ancestor. 

*■  Thet  hiio  forth/udret  lioMfiii  ifontrpt." 

Legend  St.  Katlicrine,  93. 

■  fortb-fare,  s.     [A.S.  fortli/aru.] 

1.  A  depiirtiire. 

*'  That  weore  iiiiiiuet«  core  of  Arthurea  fvrthfarc" 
Lai/amon,  lil.  146. 

2.  Death,  deeeaae. 

"After  Locrln  hla /ortfi/ar«."         Utyamon,  I.  108. 

3.  A  paasing  bell. 

"  That  from  beiicefurtli  there  be  no  knells  or  fortli. 
fares  rung  for  the  death  ol  any  uum." — Hooper:  In- 
JunctioJiM.    U&Sl.) 

•  forth-f^re,  v.t.  [A.S.  forthfaran ;  O.  Fris. 
/orth/aia.] 

1.  To  depart,  to  go  away. 

"I  B&l/orth/ar«  .  .  .  als  a  sparwe  in  to  the  hll." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  Pi.  x.  2. 

2.  To  die,  to  decease. 

'*  Atte  laate  he  moste  deyen  aud  forthfare." 

O'lstcl  of  Love.  218. 

"  forth-for,  s.     [A.S.]    A  going  out  or  forth. 

•f  orth'-gang,  *  forth-gong,  &.  [A.S.  forth- 
gang.] 

1.  A  going  out ;  a  breaking  out. 

"  He/orthganff  in  waiea  of  tha  " 

E.  Eng.  Pmller.  Ps.  ClIllL  14. 

2.  A  continuation  ;  a  carrying  on. 

••  I /urthgong  of  gode  li\xe."—Ancren  IHiele,  p.  374. 

■  f orth'-glide,  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  glide.] 
5Cu  pass  by. 


•  f  6rth'-go,  *  forth-goo,  v.i.  [A.S.  forth- 
gdn  ;  O.  Fris.  for thgd.] 

1.  To  go  out  or  fortli ;  to  set  out. 

"  Thay  .  .  ,  dyde  ham  hotbe /orthffoo." 

Seven  Saget.  Tfll. 

2.  To  pass  by. 

"  Nu  iAforthffim  the  thridde  daL" 

Oetieait  £  Exodus,  2,819. 

3.  To  advance  ;  to  go  forward. 

■■  Sum  waa  with  mlghte  %Q/orthgon" 

Qeneais  it-  Exodut,  S.'M. 

forth -gO-mg,   a.    &    5.      [Eng.   forth,    and 

goinij.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Going  out  or  forth  ;  proceeding. 

B.  As  s^ibst. :  A  going  out  or  proceeding 
from. 

•  for-thinl£'.  for-thenohe,  *  for-thenk, 
for-thynke,  v.t.  k  i.  (JI.  H.  Ger.  i-er- 
dunken  ;  leal,  fyrirthykkja.] 

A*  TraTisitive: 

1,  To  repent  of;  to  grieve  or  be  sorry  for. 

"  Soon  he  gan  such  folly  to  forthinkc  again." 

SpeTiner :  F.  Q.,  IV.  xiL  It 

2.  To  grieve ;  to  cause  to  repent. 

••  Ageins  a  thyuge  that  myghte  the  /orfhynke." 

Chaucer :  Troiltu  £  Cresaida,  Iv.  l,4ia 

S.  Intrans. :  To  repent. 

"Heschall/orthyjift  that  comyth  tome." 

Quy  of  Warmlck.  984. 

•  f orth'-lead,  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  Uad,  v.] 
To  lead  forth. 

'*  As  the  childe  vta  forthlndde.' 

iicven  Sages,  3,443. 

■  f orth'-look,  *  forth-loke,  v.  i.  [A.S. 
forthlocian'}     To  look  out. 

"  Laverd  fra  haven  ,    .    .   forfhtoked  over  mennes 
»onea"  E  Eng.  PsaUer,  Ps.  xlU,  2. 

•  forth-nim-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  forth,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  liitmn.]     To  take  away. 

"Or  he  fro  Synay  beuforthnimen.' 

Ocrirtis  i  F.xndus,  8.640. 

"  for-thought'  (ought  as  at),  7>rc(.  &  pa. 
par.     [FoRTUiNK.] 

*forth-reii,  v.t,    [Fprther,  v.] 


*forth-rest,  w  .^    [A.H.forthra^tan.]   To  twiat. 
"  lu  the  tbryd  va,txforthrait  bI  that  tliryue  ichiild." 
E.  Ei\g.  Altif.  Poems;  VUanneu.  21^. 

*  forth -right  {gh  silent),  *  forth -rlht, 
*  forth-rihtes,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [A.S.  forth- 
rihte.] 

A.  As  adv. :  Straightforward  ;   in  a  direct 
line,  directly, 

"  ForChrVU  faren  we  him  to."         Layamon.  11.  141. 

B.  As  adj. :    Direct ;  immediate  ;  straight- 
forward. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  straight  or  direct  patli. 

"  Heru'a  a  maze  trod,  hideed, 
Tbrouiih  forthrighis  and  meaudcrx." 

Shakes/}. ;  Tcmpesl.  111.  a. 

•  for-thring,  v.t.  [A.S.  forthHngan]  To 
thrust. 


*  forth'-show,  *  fbrth-schewe,  v.t.  [Eng. 
forth,  and  show.]  To  show  forth,  to  manifest, 
to  declare. 

"  And  thU  mi^ht  fortkickcwe  withaL" 

£.  Mnri.  Pmfter,  P».  cxliv.  4. 

* forth'-ward,  *  forth-wardes,  adv.   tA.s. 

forthwear<£;  O.  S.  forthwerd.] 

1.  Forward.    (Of  place.) 

"Hwi   ne  swlmmest  thu  /orthMeardt"-~Old  Eng. 
Homilies,  p.  61. 

2.  Forward,  for  the  future,  henceforward. 

"  Fadir,  dothe  t*»  me  fro  heniiy"  forthimrd  m»  the 
lilclthe. '—Gea^a  Jiomanorum,  p.  '^i. 

*  forth'-W^,  v.i.  [A.S.  forthweaxan.]  To 
increase,  to  come  on. 

■•  WintrcB/ortAioeawn  on  Ybium:." 

Genesis  A  Exodus,  l.SlL 

forth' -  "With,  adv.  [Eng.  forth,  and  vith.] 
Immediately,  at  once,  directly,  without  delay. 


•■forth-y,  adv.  iiconj.  [A.S.]  Tlierefore,  there- 
for. 

forth-y,  fiirth-ie,  a.[     Eng  forth  adv. ;  -y.] 

Forward,  or  perhaps  frank ;  familiar  in  manner. 

"Wherever  there  1b  no  awe  or  fear  of  a  king  or 

firiiice.  they,  that  are  moBt  forth)/  iii  iiigryiiig  and 
arthaetting  themaelvea.  live  ^¥lthout  measure  or 
obedience  alter  their  owu  pleaure.' — Pittcottie,  p.  I. 

for'-ti-eth,  *  fowertnthe.  *fuwertithe» 
*  foU]*tide,  a.  ^  t<.  [A.S.  f'sdirerlvjddha,  from 
fedwertig  =  forty  ;  fioiver  =  four.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

2.  Being  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

"  What  doth  it  avail 
To  be  thefortieth  man  in  an  entail?" 

Donne :  Love's  DleV 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  forty. 

2.  (PI-)  Printing  :  A  sheet  of  paper  having 
forty  printed  pages  on  each  side  ;  40s. 

*  for'-ti-ri-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  fortify;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  fortified. 

for-ti-fS-ca'-tion,  s.      [Fr.,  from  LowILat. 

fortificatus,  j)a.  par.  of  fortifico  =  to  make 
strong  :  Lat,  fortis  =  strong,  and  facio  =^  to 
make;  Bi^.  fortificacion  ;  lial.  fortificajsione.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  fortifying  or 
strengthening  a  place  or  position  in  such  a 
way  that  it  may  be  held  by  a  body  of  men 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  assailants. 

"Fortification  is  an  art  shewing  how  to  fortify  a 
place  with  ramparts,  parapets,  moata,  and  other  bul- 
warks ;  to  the  end  that  a  small  number  of  tueu  within 
may  he  ahle  to  defend  themselves,  for  a  considerable 
time,  against  the  assaults  of  a  numerous  army  with- 
out; so  that  the  enemy,  iu  attacking  them,  must  of 
necessity  suffer  great  loss.  It  is  either  regular  or  irre- 
gular ;  and,  with  respect  to  time,  may  be  distinguished 
into  durable  aud  temporary."— i/arrij. 

2.  That  which  fortifies  or  strengthens  a 
place  or  position  ;  works  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  a  place  or  jiosition  ;  a 
fortified  place  or  position  ;  a  fortress,  a  fort, 
a  castle.  Fortifications  are  known  as  Natural, 
when  cliffs,  swamps,  rivers,  fee.  conduce  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  defending  force  ; 
Artificial,  when  labour  and  skill  create  ad- 
vantages or  add  to  the  natural  ones  ;  Defen- 
sive, when  opposed  to  an  attacking  force ; 
Offensive,  in  investing  a  place  ;  Permanent,  of 
a  lasting  character  ;  and  fortifications  for 
emergency  or  temporary  uses. 

"The  Samnites  ,  .  .  fiercely  skirmished  on  horse- 
back about  the  forlifications." — P.  Holland:  Livius, 
p.  S39. 


*3.  An  addition  of  strtngth  ;  a  strengthen- 
ing, 

"Give  some  few  advice*  by  wuy  ot  fortification  anJ 

Autidote."— fJorrninmiiC  'jf  the  7i/ngue. 

fortification  agate»  s. 

Min.:  A  variety  of  agate  which,  whea 
polished,  exhibits  in  its  etriatiomi  uome  re- 
semblance lo  a  fortified  place. 

for-ti-fied,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fortify.) 

for'-ti-fi-er,  r     [Exxq,  fortify;  -er.] 

1,  One  who  ffrtifies  or  strengthens  a  place 
or  position  with  fortifications. 

"  The  fortifier  [of  PendennU]  made  bin  advantage  of 
the  commodity  afforded  by  the  ground."— CUrru'.' 
8u7i'€i/  "f  ComwaU,  p.  149. 

2,  One  who  strengthens  or  supports  in  any 
way. 

■'  He  was  led  forth  by  many  armed  men.  who  often 
ha^l  hec u  the  fortifiers  of  wickedness,  to  the  place  of 
execution  ."—Sidney. 

for'-ti-f!y,  *  for-ti-fle»  v.t.  Sz  t.    [Fr.  fortifier, 
from    Low  Lat.  fortifico,  from  Lat.   fortis  ■= 
strong,  and  facio—  to  make;  Sp.  fortificar ; 
Ital.  fortijicare.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  strong ;  to  strengthen  ;  to  add 
strength  to ;  to  secure. 

"  Let  us  once  ugain  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so/ortyjcd  againnt  our  story." 

Shakesp.:  Bamlet,i.'\. 

2.  To  strengthen  by  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations about ;  to  strengthen  or  secure  against 
attack  by  means  of  fnrts,  ranipflrts,  &(-.  ;  to 
make  defensible  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy. 

"  It  is  a  walled  towne  and  strongly /orf(fl«tf." — Bade- 
luyt :   Voyages,  L  422. 

3.  To  confirm,  to  encourage,  to  support,  to 
strengthen. 

"  When  Interest /^^f^i  an  arguiaeDt 
Weak  Reason  serves  to  gain  the  Will's  sasent.' 
Dryden  :  Bind  i  Panther,  iii,  8W. 

4.  To  add  alcoholic  strength  to  :  as,  Wine  ia 
fortified  by  the  addition  of  brandy. 

*  5.  To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  Which  fortified  her  viaage  from  the  nut." 

aiiuketp.  :  Lover  i  Complaint,  9. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  raise  fortifications  or 
strength ening  works. 

"  And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortifj/." 

6h,ikesp.:  1  Benry  17.  L  4. 

5f  For  the  difference  betAveen  to  fortify  and 
to  strengthen,  see  Strengthen. 

•  f 6rt'-i-lage   (lage   as  lig),   s.     [Forta- 

LICE.]    A  little  fort  ;  a  blockhouse. 

"  In  all  straights  and  narrow  passages  there  ohuuld 
be  some  little  forfilJi^e,  or  wooden  castle  set,  which 
should  keep  aud  cominand  the  str&ighL" — Spetuer: 
State  f(f  IreUtnd, 

•  for-tU'-i-tJ?,  s.     [Low  Lat.  fortalitiutn  =^  % 

little  fort  ;  fortis  =  a  fort,  from  Lat.  fortis  = 
strong.]  A  fortified  place;  a  fortification  ;  a 
castle,  a  fort. 

•fort-in,  B.  [Fr..  8p.,  &.  Ital.  fortirw.]  A 
little  fort  or  fortified  position  ;  a  field  fort. 

for-tis'-si-mo,  adv.    [ital.] 

Music :  In  the  loudest  manner ;  very  load. 
The  letters/,  ovffor.  are  used  as  abbreviations 

of  the  word. 

*for-tJ'-tion,   s.      [Lat.  /ort«  =  by  chance.) 

Casual  choice ;  fortuitous  selection  ;  a  trust- 
ing to  chance. 

"  No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  of 
fortition  or  rotation  can  be  generally  good." — Bwrka. 
{Webster.) 

for'-ti-tude,  s.  [Lat.  fortitvdo,  from  forti»  « 
strong.] 

1.  Strength,  power,  force,  physical  ability. 

"  He  wrongs  his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  owu  arm's /or(ifi4<f«." 

Shuketp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  il  L 

2.  Mental  strength ;  firmness  of  mind  or 
sold,  making  a  person  to  bear  pain  or  suffer- 
ing without  murmuring,  depression,  or  de- 
spondency, or  to  encounter  damgers  with 
coolness  and  courage  ;  resolution  ;  endurance. 

"Rtissell  died  with  the  fortitude  at  a  Cbristiaju 
Siduey  with  the  fortitude  of  a  ^toic'—itacauUiy : 
Bist-  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

*II  For  the  difference  between  fortitude  and 
courage,  see  Courage. 

"  for-ti-tu'-cUn-OUS,  a.  [Lat./or(i/uffo,  genit 
fortitiidin(is);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.]  Having  for- 
titude, firmness,  or  courage  ;  firm,  courageous. 

"  Aa  brave  and  as  fortitudinous  a  man  a.<i  any  in  th« 
kings  di>miniou5.'—/\>'rfinj7.-  Amelia.  \i\(..  v.,  ch.  vi 


f&te,  fat.  faxe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  £ather ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son :  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ignite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    sar(e  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qa  =  kw. 
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•fort'-let,  3.  [Eng.  fort,  and  dimin.  sulT.  -let.] 
A  little  fort. 

fort -night    Ojh    silent),    *  forte -nyte, 

•  fourte  -  night,    *  four  -  ten  -  night, 

*  fowrt-nyght.  .-■.      (Mid.   Ex^^.  fourtieu)  = 

ftiuiteeii,  and  iKfjIU.]    A  iieriod  of  two  weeks 
or  fourteen  days. 

"  Withiu  m\6  fortnight  you  ahouUl  see  Ave  thouaand." 
Vartioright :  Tho  Ordinary,  il.  3, 

%  It  was  the  custom  to  reckon  by  nights 
ami  winters,  instead  of  days  and  years:  thus 
we  have  sennight  —  seven  nights  =  a  week. 

fort-night'-ly  (gh  silent),  a.  &  adv.    [Eng. 

fortnight ;  -hj.] 

A.  As  ad}. :  Happening  or  appearing  once 
in  a  fortnight :  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting. 

B.  As  adi\  :  Once  a  fortnight ;  every  fort- 
night ;  every  otlier  week  :  as,  A  paper  appears 
/brtnigktly. 

"  for-trav" -allied,  a.  [Pref. /or-,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  traraiC=  work.]  Worn  out  with  work  ; 
exhausted. 


•for-tread',  "for-tredc,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
tredan ;  Dnt.  vertreden.]  To  tread  down,  to 
tread  under  foot ;  to  crusli. 

"  Sumfsed]  fel  bi  the  wei  and  waa /orirdden."—OW 
Eng.  Homilici,  iL  156, 

fbrt'-ress,  *  fort-resse,  5.   [O.  Fr.  forteresce, 
fortelesce,  from   Low  Lat,  fortalitia  =  a  little 
fort,  from  fm-tis  =  a  fort ;  Lat.  /oriis  =  strong  ; 
Fr.  farteresse ;   Itiil.  forterezza.']     A  fortified 
place  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle  ;  a  place  of  defence  ;  a 
stronghold  ;  a  large  permanent  fortification. 
"  Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  nwii  fortress. 
Reign  I  for  ever  t" 

Longfellow :  Musician's  TiUe. 

*  fi>rt'-ress,  v.t.     [Fortress,  s.]    To  furnish, 

defend,   or    strengthen   with  a    fortress ;    to 
fortify,  to  protect,  to  defend. 

"  Weakly /or (rcsspfi  from  a  world  of  harms," 

ShtikrSfi.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  29. 

*fort'-ret,  s.  [Eng. /or(;  dimin.  suff. -r«(.]  A 
little  fort,  a  fortlet,  a  sconce,  a  field  fort. 

*  for-trod-en,    *  for-trod-den,   pa.    par. 

or  a.      [FOBTBEAD.] 

*  for-tU-it,  a.  [Ft.,  from  LdLtfortuitus.]  For- 
tuitous, chance,  accidental,  casual.  [For- 
tuitous.] 

■'.There  been  then  the  causes  of  the  abredgyng  of 
fortuit  ha.p."— Chaucer :  Buethius,  v. 

for-tu'-i-ti^m,  s.  [Lat.  fbrtuit{m),  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.^ 

Phil. :  The  belief  that  adaptations  in  nature 
are  produced  by  the  opemtion  of  natural 
laws  operating  "fortuitously;"  by  which  is 
here  meant  undesignedly.  It  does  not  mean 
capriciously,  independently  of  all  law,  For- 
tuitism  is  contradistinguished  from  belief  in 
'final  causes.    (See  extract  under  Foktuitist.) 

for-tu'-i-tist,  s.  [Lat.  foTtuit{us),  and  Eng. 
sutr.  -ist.]  One  who  adopts  or  defends  the 
principles  of  Fortuitism(q,v.),  as  opposed  to  a 
tuleologist  or  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes. 

"  There  will  always  be  teleologlsts,  no  doubt,  and 
there  will  alw.-vya  be  fortuitists  |if  we  may  coin  a 
needful  conelative  term) ;  but  the  great  point  is  that 
Professor  Mivart's  teleology  now  ao  nearly  aptiroaclies 
Mr.  Darwiu'a  fortuitisin  that  the  difference  oetweeu 
them  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  .-abstract  hypothesis." — 
St.  James's  Oazfttf,  April  U,  1881. 

for-tu'-i- toils,  a.  [Lat.  fortuitns,  from  forte 
=  by  chance  (properly  ablat.  sing,  of /ors  = 
chance);  Fr.  fortuit ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fortuito.] 
Depending  on  or  happening  by  chance  ;  casual, 
accidental,  not  designed ;  coming  or  occurring 
iccidentally  or  unexpectedly. 

*'  Chance  is  the  operator  assigned  in  ti  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atovas."— Brooke:  Universal  Beauty,  bk.  ii. 
(Note,) 

for  -  tu'-  \  -  touS  -  l^y  adv.     [Eng.  fortuitous  ; 

■ly.]     By  chance,  casually,  accidentally,   un- 
designedly.   (Cowper:  Conversation,  795.) 

for-tu'-i-toiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortuitous; 
-ncss.y  The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  or 
accidentixl ;  accident,  chance. 

*'  Eutlirone  fortuitousness  nml  contingency  in  the 
■will  'of  au  omnipotent  heiug-'—Cudworth :  JnteU. 
System,  p.  873. 

*  for-tu'-i-tjr,  s.    [Fr.  fortuUi,  from  Lat. /or- 

tuitxis.]    Accident,  chance. 

"Those  deserved  judgements  were  the  effect  of  mere 
fortuity  "—Forbes :  On  Incredulity,  p.  79. 


For-tu'-na,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Roinaii  Myth.  :  The  goddess  of  fortune, 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  nineteenth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  llind  on  August 
22,  1852. 

*for'-tU-na-"ble,  ft.  [Kng.  fortxin(e);  -aUe.] 
I'ortunatf,  prosperous,  liaiii)y. 

"  The  Lord  lyueth  :  in  truth,  in  eijuite  &  riKhteouB- 
nesBe  :  and  al  peuiiie  shaU  hw  forlunablc  aui\  ioyfall 
in  him."— fliW«  11551),  Jeremye  iv. 

for-tu'-nse-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robc-rt 
Fi>rtinie,  wh'o  collected  plants  in  China  for 
tlie  Horticultural  Society. ] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  JuglandacPEe.  The  fruits 
of  the  only  known  species,  Fortuncm,  chinun- 
sis,  which  grows  in  China  and  J.ipan,  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  to  dyo  their  clothes 
black. 

for'-tu-nate,  *  for-tu-nat,  o.  i[Lat.  furtu- 
natus,  pa.']iar.  otfortuno  =  tn  make  fortunate ; 
fortuiia  =  fortune;  Ital.  fortunaio;  Sp.  /brtu- 
nado :  Prov.  fortu^mt.] 

1,  Coming  or  happening  by  nome  good  luck 
or  favourable  chance;  bringing  or  presaging 
good  fortune  ;  auspicious  (said  of  things)  :  as, 
a/oT(una/e  occurrence,  a  fortunate  stroke. 

"The  haruspex  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortuiuite 
omen."— MiiUltcton:  ti/e  of  Ctcero,  vol.  i.,  §  1. 

2.  Receiving  or  meeting  with  good  fortune  ; 
lucky,  successful,  prosperous  ;  not  liable  to 
miscaiTiage  or  misfortune.    (Said  of  persons.) 

"I  am  mo9t/or?uiia(cthu3  accidentally  to  encounter 
you." — Sltakeiijj.  :  Coriolanus,  iv.  3, 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
fortunate,  htcky,  ^"'osperous,  and  successful: 
'*  The  fortunate  and  lucky  are  both  api>lied  to 
that  which  happens  without  the  control  of 
man ;  but  the  latter,  which  is  a  collateral 
term,  describes  the  capricious  goddess  For- 
tune in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and  /^r- 
tujiate  represents  her  in  lier  most  sober  mood : 
in  other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ;  the 
lucky  is  something  sudden,  unaccountable, 
and  singular.  Prosperous  and  successful  seem 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  what  is  fortuitous,  al- 
though prosperity  and  success  are  both  gi-eutly 
aided  by  good  fortune.  Fortunate  and  lucky 
are  applied  as  much  to  the  removal  of  evil  as 
to  the  attainment  of  good;  -proffperous  and 
successful  are  concerned  only  in  what  is  good, 
or  esteemed  as  such  :  we  may  be  fortunate  in 
making  our  escape  ;  we  are  prosperous  in  the 
acquirement  of  wealth.  Fortunate  is  employed 
for  single  circumstances,  prosperous  only  for 
a  train  of  circumstances.  The  fortunate 
and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit, 
because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion  ; 
prosperous  and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of 
merit  proportioned  to  the  exertion,"  {Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  fortunate  and 
happy,  see  Happy. 

for'-tU-nate-ly,  adiK     [Eng.  fortunate;  -ly.] 
In  afortnnate  manner;  by  good  fortune  or 
luck  ;  luckily,  happily,  successfully. 
"  Bright  Elizft  ruled  Ei-itaunia's  etMe, 
Aiiii  boldly  wise,  and  fortunately  great." 

Prior  :  Ode  to  the  <iuee>i.     (1708,) 

*  for'-tu-nate -ness,  s.  [Eng.  fortunate; 
-uess]  'Tiie" quality  or  state  of  being  fortu- 
nate ;  good  luck  ;  success  ;  happiness. 

"0  me.  said  she,  whose  greatest  fortunatencss  !b 
more  unfortunate  than  my  sister's  greatest  mrfortu- 
nateiiess,' — Sidney  :  Arcatiia,  bk.  ii. 

for'-tune,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fortuna,  from 
forte  =  by  chance,  ablat,  sing,  of  fors  =  chance  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp,  fortu7ia.] 
*  1.  A  chance  ;  an  opporttmity. 

"Arcite  shall  have  a/orf«ne 
If  he  dare  uiake  hiiusetf  a  worthy  lover, 
Shokesp.  <t  Flet. :  Two  Noble  Kinsnien,  11.  2. 

2.  The  personified  power  to  whom  was  at- 
tributed the  distribution  of  the  lots  of  life 
arbitrarily  according  to  her  own  humour. 

"  Fortune  a  goddess  ia  to  fooU  alone," 

J.  Dryden,  Jun.  :  Juvenal,  saL  xiv, 

3.  Luck  ;  chance  ;  fate ;  accident ;  hap  ; 
the  arrival  or  occurrence  of  any  thing  sud- 
denly and  imexpectedly, 

'■  Wbatever/or«»ne  Btnya  him  from  his  word." 

Shitkes}j. :  Taming  of  the  Slirew.  lii.  2. 

4.  Tlie  good  or  ill  that  befalls  men ;  the 
appointed  lot  or  fate  in  life  ;  success,  good  or 
bail.  (Frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
plural). 

"The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus." 

Shakcip. :  Julius  Ccesar,  iiL  L 


5.  Futurity  ;  lutui'e  events ;  future  success 
in  life. 

"  Vou  who  luvii'n  fortunes  In  their  fAcen  read. 
To  flud  out  mlue,  look.  itot,>Ias,  ou  iiie." 

Couitey:  AlUtrcu. 

6.  That  which  a  person  has  experienced  in 
lift, ;  circunislancea  or  events  in  life. 

7.  Good  suc(^e8s  ;  i>rospcrity  ;  good  luck. 

"  I  thank  my  fortune  tor  it." 

Sfia/cetji. :  Merchant  of  I'enicff,  L  I. 

8.  Estates ;  property  ;  possessions  ;  greati 
wealth. 

"Twelve  men  of  honourable  biitli  and  amp!«/or- 
tuna." — Macaulay :  Uitt.  Jing.,  ch,  xxiii. 

9.  The  portion  of  a  woman. 

"  The  next  sparks  that  go  ft  fortune  stealing. * 

Prologue  to  Otway's  Orphan. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fortune  antj 
chance,  see  Chance. 

^fortune-hunter,^.  One  who  seeks  aftei 
women  witli  laige  portions,  in  order  that  he 
may  enrich  himself  by  marrying  them. 

"The  worst  of  it  is.  our  modern /oWunfi-fttiTi^crs are 
those  «  ho  turn  their  tie.ads  that  way  because  thej"  ar« 
good  for  uuthiug  tlse.'— Addison :  i^eclator,  Ko.  Sll. 

fortune-hunting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Seeking  after  women  with  largo 
portions  with  a  view  to  marriage. 

S.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  seek- 
ing after  a  fortune  by  marriage. 

*  fortune-maker,  s.  One  who  rises  su- 
perior to  circumstances,  or  bends  them  to  his 
will ;  a  special  favourite  of  fortune. 

"Are  these  the  men  that  conquer  by  inheritance. 
Tli<i  forlune-makfrs  /" 

Beaum.  &  Flet.  :  Bonduca.  1.  L 

"  fortune-stealer,  s.  One  who  steals  or 
runs  away  with  an  heiress. 

"  We  must,  however,  distinguish  lietween  fortune^ 
hmiters   and  fortune-stculers.  —AddUon:   ^pectatoTi 

No.  31L 

*  for'-tune,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fr.  fortuner,  from  Lat 
fortuno,  from  fortuna  =  fortune.] 
A,  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  fortunate  ;  to  dispose  or  arrange 
the  fortunes  of. 

"And  h'un  fortunes  as  the  lust  devyse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,379. 

2.  To  endow  or  provide  with  a  fortune. 


3.  To  happen  to  ;  to  befall ;  to  bechance. 
"If  it  fortune  me  lo  be  buried  oute  of  Loudon." — 

Testtun.  Vet,  il,  51L 

4.  To  foretell  the  fortunes  or  lot  of;    t» 
presage. 

"  Fortune /ortwficd  the  dying  notes  of  Rome," 

Dryden :  Juvenal,  B.tt.  I. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  happen  ;  to  fall  out ;  to 
befall ;  to  chance. 

"You  will  wonder  what  tath/ortuwed," 

Shakesp. :  Two  Geutletnen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

'  for'-tune-book,  s.  [Eng.  fortune,  and  book.] 
A  book  consulted  to  discover  fortunes  or 
future  events. 

"  Tlioa  kuoweat  a  face,  In  whose  each  look 
Beauty  l:iya  ope  \tjvea  forCunebook."    CrasTuzm 

*for'-tuned,  a.  [Eng,  fortun(e);  -ed.]  Sup- 
plied or  favoured  by  fortune  ;  fortunate  ;  in  a 
state  of  prosperity. 

"  Not  tir  imperious  show 
Of  the  full/or(micd  Csesjir  ever  aball 
Be  brooked  with  me," 

Shakctp.  :  Antony  <£•  Cleopatra,  Iv,  15i. 

"  for'-tU-nel,  a.  [O.  Fr. ;  Sp.  fortunal ;  ItaL 
fortunale.]     Chance  ;  casual. 

-C\auceT: 


"Many  fortunel    happes  i 
Boethius,  p.  1^2. 


for'-tune-less,  *  for-tune-les,  a.     [Eng. 

fortune;  -?c&.] 

*  1.  Luckless,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

"  For  to  wAxe  nlde  at  home  in  idlenesse 
Is  diBJulueutrouB,  aud  quitefortuiieles." 

SpKiiScr  :  Mother  Bubherdt  T'oIa, 

2.  Destitute  of  a  fortune  or  portion. 

*  for'-tune-teU,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  fortune^  and 

tdl.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  tell  the  fortune  or  future 
lot  of;  to  t«ach  to -tell  fortunes. 

"I'll  conjure  you  ;  V\\  fortuneteV  yon." 

Shakeip. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windior,  iv.  2. 

B.  Intrans. :    To  tell    or    pretend  to    tell 
futurity  or  future  events. 

"  He  tipples  palmestry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  foTiunetclling  lines."    C^ei'eland. 

for'-tune-tell-er,   s.      [Eng.  fortune,   and 
teller'.] 


b6U,  b6^;  po^t,  j<^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph  =  f. 
-clan,  -tlan  ~  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhiin.    -tious.  -sious,  -cious  =  shus*    -hie,  -die,  •^c  =  Del,  d^ 
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fortunetelling— forway 


1.  Lit.  :  One  who  pretends  to  be  able  to 
reveal  future  events  ;  one  who  pretends  to  the 
knowledge  of  futurity. 

"  Now  to  rlvuli'tH  from  the  moiintAiDB 
Point  tli«  rods  oi/urrunetelleri" 

LongfcUote :  JJ>-i»kinff  Sons. 
H  The  practice  Is  one  nf  preut  anti*|uil,v,  arid 
eefnifl  to  have  exiBtod  aiiicmg  the  huchmiI  Hin- 
doos, Greeks,  and  RomanB.  It  wafi  ccininii^n 
during  the  Middle  Apes,  and  is  still  far  (Voin 
dying  out,  thoutrh  laws  fnr  its  Hupprcssitin 
iiuve  been  pasicd.  and  mimv  Kortuuetollora 
have  been  convicted  and  puuished. 

2.  Fig. :  The  Diuidelion.  The  name  is  given 
from  the  practice,  very  common  among  rustic 
children,  of  blowing  away  the  down  to  tell 
the  time.     (Britlen  ^  Uolkimi). 

ror'-tune-tell-ing,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  fortune, 
and  telling.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Telling  or  pretending  to  tell 
beforehand  future  events. 


B.  As  snbst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  fore- 
telling or  pretending  to  foretell  future  events  ; 
palmistry. 

"  The  gypsies  were  to  divide  the  raoney  got  Viy  steal- 
iDg  liueu,  or  hy /ottuitctdl'mg."—  Walton  :  Angler. 

•for'-tu-nize,  v.f.  [Eng./oriim(e);  -tze.]  To 
regulate  the  fortunes  of;  to  make  fortunate. 

"  Each  vnto  himaelfe  his  life  Tna.y  fortxinize." 

SpcTuer:  F.  C-.  VI.  ix-  30. 

» f or-tu-nous,  * for-tu-nouse,  a.  fitai. 
Juvtnnom.]  Preceding  from  or  depending  on 
fortune  ;  chance  ;  casual. 

"So  certyne  thinges  Bcholde  be  moeued  by  /urd*- 
fUiuie  fortune."— CToMcer  .*  BoefAtiM,  p.  26. 

for-tu-^'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Shuttleworth 
after"  Fortuyn,"  a  Dutch  collector.] 

hoi.  :  A  geniis  of  Cnicifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  family  Fortuynidie  (q.v.). 

for-tu-yn''i-dse»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fortuynia, 
and  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ido'-.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cruciferse,  tribe  Ortho- 
ploceae. 

for'-ty(l),  * four-ty,  n.  &  s.  [A.S.  fedwertig. 
from /cower  =  four,  and  tLg  =  ten  ;  cogn.with 
Dut.  voertig ;  Icel.  /jdnitiu  ;  Dan.  fyretyve;  Sw. 
Jiratie :  Ger.  rierdg ;  Goth.  Jidivortigjus.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Four  times  ten. 

"  Ye  Bh&l  pa.y/ourty  pounds,  so  God  me  saTe." 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  16,829. 

B.  As  suhstantive : 

1,  The  number  amounting  to  four  times  ten ; 
the  sum  of  forty  units. 

2.  A  symbol  employed  to  express  forty 
units  :  as,  40  or  XL. 

•for-ty  (2),  a.     [Lat.  'fortis  =  brave,  strong.] 
Brave,  valiant. 
*'  0  you  of  Grekis  luAistforttf  Diomede, 
Qiihy  mycht  I  not  on  feildis  of  Troye  h&ue  deid  T " 
Douglas :  VirffU,  16. 10. 

ror-ty-eight'-mo  (eight  as  at),  s.  [Eng. 
/orty-eight,  and  -mo,  the  termination  of  most 
Lat.  ordinal  adverbs.] 

Print. :  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  printed 
forty-eight  pages  on  a  side ;  usually  written 
and  printed  48mo. 

for-ty-liv©  ,  a.  A  popular  game  at  cards,  in 
which  each  trick  counts  five  and  the  game  ie 
forty-five. 

for-ty-nin'-er,  s.  One  of  the  California 
gold-seekers  of  1849.     ( U.  S.  CoUog.) 

fbr'-iixn.  s.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Tlie  market-place  or  public  place  in 
Rome  in  which  were  the^courts  of  law,  public 
offices,  &c. 

"The  forum  was  a  publick  place  In  Rome,  where 
lawyers  and  orators  mtule  their  speeches  before  their 
proper  Judge  in  matters  of  property,  or  in  crimiii&I 
cases,  to  accuse  or  excuse,  to  complain  or  defend  '— 
Waff:  On  the  Mind. 

*  2.  A  marketrplar e ;  an  open  space  or  court. 

"  And  bellowing  herds  in  the  proud  forum  grazed." 
Put:  VirgU :  jEneid-viW. 

8.  A  tribunal ;  a  court  of  law;  any  judicial 
assembly, 

"The/orum'a  champion,  and  the  people's  chief." 
Byrim  :  Childe  Harold,  iv.  114. 

4.  A  place  of  meeting  where  public  events, 
either  social  or  political,  are  considered  :  as, 
a  di8<!Ussion  forum. 

*  for- waked',  *for-wak-ed,  *for-wal£- 
yd,  '  for-wak-it,  «.     [Pn-f.  for-,  and  Eng. 


wake,  V.  (q.v.).]  Weary  or  worn  out  with 
wptching  or  sleeplesauesfl. 

"  Wery,  forwaked  In  hire  orlnons, 
Slep«Lu  Cuxtiuice,  and  Uennegllde  also." 

Omucer:  C.  T..  5,016. 

•  for-walked'  {l  silent),  a.     [Pref.  for-,   and 

Eng.  v:!alk ;  -td.]  Weary  or  worn  out  with 
walking. 

'■  Whiiuue  thel  theder  come  «1  wery  forwalked." 

William  of  I'alernfi.  2,23B. 

•  for-wan'-der,  •  for- wan-dre,  v.i.  [Pref. 
/or-,  and  Eng.  wander  (q.v,).j  To  wander 
wildly  ind  wearily. 

"  They  far  espy'd 
A  weary  wiRht/orwandeW/j'/  by  Oie  way.' 

Spenter:  F.  Q.,  I   vl.  3t 

•  for-wan'-dered.     '  for-wan-dred,    o. 

[Pref. /or-,  and  Kng.  wavder ;  -ed.]  Worn  out 
or  exhausted  by  wandering  about. 

"Hisfimies.  which  he  had  vowed  tn  dlnprofessa, 
8be  j,';itbered  up  and  did  nbout  him  drcww. 
And  hia  forvrandred  ste'^d  unto  him  got.t.' 

Spenser:  F-  (J..  III.  xi,  2". 

"  for' ward,  '  fore-ward,  '  for-warde, 

s.     [.\.S.  forru'eard.] 

1.  The  beginning. 

"On  fm-ward  thos  crlstendomea  ech  man  leomede 
his  h'ilcue."— Old  Etigtith  Ilomili'g,  p.  T3. 

2.  A  covenant,  an  agreement,  a  promise. 

"Ml/orwarde  with  the  I  (esten  on  this  wyse.'' 

Earln  F.ng.  Allir.  Poemt :  Ctpanneai,  827. 

for'-ward,  *  for-warde,  ad%y.,  o.,  &  intfrj. 

[A. 8.  'forweard,  from  fore  =  before,  and  suff- 
v^eard  =■  ward  ;  Dut.  voorwaarts  ;  Ger.  vor- 
warts.] 

A.  As  adverb : 

1-  (Of  place.)  Towards  a  part  or  place  in 
front  or  before  ;  onwards  ;  towards  the  front. 

"  As  they /orwar^f  went 
Thoy  splde  a  knight  faire  pricking  on  the  plaine," 
Spenter:  F.  Q..  Ill,  viiL  44. 

2.  (Of  time.)  For  the  future  ;  onwards. 

"Fro  thatday/tM-warct.'        Ami*  i  Amiloun,  IM. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Being  at  or  towards  the  front ;  near  or  at 
the  forepart ;  anterior  ;  fore. 

"She  disposed  his /onrard  cause  to  let." 

hrayUtn  :  Baroni  Wart.  bb.L  L 

*  2.  Turned  towards  the  front ;  directed  for- 
ward. 

"  The  troop  retLres.  the  lovei:.  close  the  rear, 
Wlth/ortcnrd  faces  not  confessing  ftar." 

Drs/den :  Cymon  i  Jpkifferiia,  6M. 

3.  Early,  advanced. 

"Short  summer  lightly  has  a,forward  spring." 

Shaketf.  :  Richard  lU.,  Ui.  L 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  common ;  early 
ripe  ;  premature. 

"  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : 
gweet  thief,  whence  did'st  thou  5teal  thy  aweet 
that  smells  ?  "  Shakesp. :  Sonnet  99. 

*  5.  Advanced  ;  going  or  gone  far. 

"Go  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heirApparent  garters 
.  .  .  When  a  Jest  is  bo  fTward,  and  aJoot  too,  I  bat« 
it.'-Shaketp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  U.  2. 

6.  Not  behindhand;  not  inferior;  in  ad- 
vance. 

•'  She  is  tiB  forward  of  her  breeding,  aa 
She  is  i'  th'  rear  o'  our  birth." 

Shakftp.  :   Winter't  Taie,  ir.  4. 

7.  Advanced  in  preparation  or  execution  ; 
as,  The  work  is  well  forward. 

8.  Advanced  in  learning  or  study :  as.  The 
boy  is  very  forward  for  his  years  ;  a  very  for- 
ward pupil. 

*  9.  Ready,  willing,  prompt ;  strongly  dis- 
posed or  inclined. 

"To  show  myself  :i  forward  guest  within  thy  boose," 
Shtikesp. :  Taming  of  the  SJirew.  ii.  1. 

10.  Wanting  in  reserve  or  modesty ;  pert, 
bold,  over-ready,  or  eager  ;  presumptuous. 

"  He  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and  at  times  a  forward  jiart." 

WordtiMrth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vliL 

*  XI.  Eager,  zealous,  ardent. 

"  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  &  forward  horse." 

Shakesp. :  HUrJuird  IL.  It. 

*  12.  Highly  gifted  ;  hopeful,  promising. 

"  Long  live  thou,  and  these  thy /orw«rrf  sons." 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  TI.,  i.  1, 

C.  As  interj.  :  On  ;  move  or  hasten  forward  ; 
towards  or  to  the  front. 

"  But.  lire  who  can.  or  die  who  may. 
Still,  '  Forward,  forward  f  on  they  ga' 

Scott :  The  Chase.  XT. 

forward-fire.  a.  Firing  the  charge  at 
its  forepart,  close  to  the  projectile,  and  not  at 
the  rear  of  the  charge. 

Forward' fire  cartridge  :  A  cartridge  in 
which  the  fulminate  is  at  or  in  the  base  of 
the  ball,  forward  of  the  powder.  It  is  ex- 
ploded by  a  stem,  or  else  by  a  needle  which 


penetrates  the  whole  extent  of  the  powder, 
and  strikes  the  fulminate  In  the  base  of  the 

bullet.      [NEEDLK-fJUN] 

*  forward-looking,  a.  Looking  or  di- 
rected towiirds Ihe  future ;  fure&eeiijg.  (JVords- 
wvTth :  Micluiel.) 

for'-ward,  v.t.    [Fobware,  adv.'i 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  help  forward  or  onward  ;  to  urge  on, 
to  hasten,  to  pronmt*;. 

"The  hill  which  Lord  Roob  h:wl  hronght  In  agalndt 
his  wife,  for  .'idultirv.  y>BA  furitardiU  hy  the  kin?,  wllb 
aa  loucii  zeal  at*  if  tlie  car<e  v.i\r.  hm  own." — Parlia- 
numtary  IHstiirj/ ;  CharU-t  /J.  iui.  iO';s). 

2.  To  hasten  in  growth  ;  to  force. 

"As  we  houre  hot  country  planta,  as  lemons,  to  save 
them,  BO  we  m.ty  houne  our  own  country  plants  to 
foruiitrd  tliein,  and  make  them  couie  tu  the  cold  sea- 
aons,"— /((tcoM  .*  Natural  History. 

3.  To  send  forward  or  on  to  the  destination ; 
to  transmit ;  as,  'Yo  forward  a  letter  or  a  j'arceL 

II.  Book-hind. :  To  prepare  for  the  iiuisher 
by  plain  covering  a  sewed  book. 

U  For  the  difference  between  io  forward  and 
to  encourage,  see  Encourage. 

for'-ward-er,  s.     [Eng./orwrtrd;  -er.^ 
I.  OrdcHfirit  Language : 

1.  One  who  helps  forward,  hastens,  or  pro* 
motes  anything  ;  a  promoter. 

"Xoram  I  acccaiary,  .  .  , 
Helper,  seconder,  pvrvaadvr.  forwarder. 
Principal,  or  maintainer,  of  this  vile  theft.* 

Barry  :  Ram  A  Uey,  v.  L 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  or  transmits 
goods  ;  a  goods-carrier,  a  forwarding  merchant. 

n.  Book-hiiui. :  One  who  prepares  a  sewed 
book  for  the  finisher,  by  plain  covering. 

for'-ward-ing,  pr.  par., a.,  &  s.  [Forward.v.I 
A.  i  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partic-ip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  The  act  of  helping  forward, 
promoting,  or  hastening ;  the  transmission  ot 
goods,  &c. 

2.  Book-hind.  :  That  department  which  con- 
cerns the  operation  of  plain-covering  a  sewed 
hook,  ready  for  the  finisher. 

forwarding-agent,  s.  One  who  re- 
ceives and  forwards  goods  to  their  destination. 

forwarding-merchant,  s.  Tlie  name 
by  which  a  forwarding-agent    is    known. 

forwarding-note,  s. 

Comm.  :  A  note  in  which  is  entered  a  de- 
scription of  goods  or  parcels,  with  the  namea 
and  addresses  of  consignor  and  consignee,  to 
be  sent  along  with  goods,  &c.,  conveyed  by  a. 
carrier. 

*  for'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  forward  ;  -ly.J 
In  a  forward  manner;  eageily,  hastily,  readily, 
quickly. 

for-ward-ness,  5.    [Eng.  forrvard ;  -ness.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  forward  or  advanced 
towards  maturity,  completion  or  perfection. 

"The  saying  went  that  he  [a  friar]  practised  with 
the  Turk  to  hare  undone  again  all  that  was  there  in 
t)0  giiod  forwardnesi.' — Strype:  J/emorialt ;  £dwaTd 
VI.  (an.  1552). 

2.  Earline.'^  ;  as,  the  forwardness  of  the 
season,  or  of  the  crops. 

3.  Eagerness,  readiness,  zeal,  ardour. 

"This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your foricardnes^' 
Shakesp.  :  S  Benry  VI.,  v.  4. 

4.  Assurance,  pertness  ;  immodest  confi- 
dence or  boldness. 

"  Since  the  youth  will  not  be  entreated,  his  ow» 
peril  on  "tiSa  forwardness." —Shakesp. :  At  Tom  Like  lU 

for'-ward^,  adv.    [Forward,  adv.'\   Forward, 

onwaril,  towards  the  f^'ont. 

"  The  Rhodtan  ship  passed  through  the  whole  Roman 
fleet,  backwards  and  forwards  several  times,  carrying 
intelligence  to  Di^paJiXun.'—Art>uChnot, 

*  for-wa'8te,  v.t.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  watte, 
(q.v.).]  To  lay  utterly  waste  ;  to  spoil,  to 
desolate. 

"  Forwatted  all  their  land  and  them  expelled.* 

Spenser:  F.  (?..  1. 1.  L 

*  for-way*,  v.i.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  woy.J  To 
wander  ;  to  go  out  of  the  way. 

*  for-way,  s.    [Forway,  v.]    An  error. 

"  Tharfor  wald  God  I  had  thare  eris  to  pull, 
Miskuawis  the  crede.  and  threpis  vthir /orwayi*." 
Douglas:  I'ir^  (Frol.f.  66.  26u 


f^te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot,, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


forwear— fossU 
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•for'- wear',   *  for- were,  v.t.     [Prt*f.  /or-, 
and  Eiit;.  weur(q.v.).j  Tu  wear  completely  out. 


•  ftor-wear'-led,  ■  for-wer-ied,  a.    [Pref. 

/or-,  and  Eng.  ■wcnrml.]  Very  wt-ary  ;  quite 
exliaasted ;  wearied  out. 

"  Fonoeried  gulcbeden  he  tlioa." 

UenesU  i  Exodttt.  8,893. 

for-wear'-5^,  *  for-wer-y> «.  [Pref.  for-, 
and  Eng.  wm-nf,  a.  (q.v.).J  Exceedingly 
weary  ;  exhausted  ;  tired  out. 

"  Forvocry  thel  hem  rested, " 

Witllani  uf  Palemf,  2.443. 

•  for-wear'-y/  for-wer-y,"  for-wer-ye. 

v.t.  h  I.     [Pref. /or-,  and  Kug.  weary,  v.  (q.v.).l 
A*  Trans.  :  To  tire  out ;  to  make  exhausted. 

"  As  man  In  werre  were  forwcrlede." 

Romnunt  of  the  Rote,  2,563. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  wearied  ;  to  be  ex- 
hausted or  worn  out. 

"  lforweri-e,Jelatte.''—Patiijrave, 

fbr-weep',  v.i.      [Pref.  for-,   and  Eng.  weep 
(q.v.).]     To  exhaust  with  weeping. 
"  He  v/As/orwcpt,  he  waa  forwaked."       Gower,  It  15. 

•  for-welked',  a.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng.  wdked 
(q.v.).]     Exceedingly  welked  or  wrinkled. 

"  A  tou\6forirelkeii  thynge  was  she, 
That  whylom  rounde  and  soft  hadde  be." 

liomauiU  of  ttie  Rose,  861, 

"  for-wend',  v.i.  [M.  H.  Ger.  verwenden ; 
Oer.  verwanden.'\    To  bo  turned  ;  to  become, 

"So  ist  Tmform^nt  niiriedale 
Id  to  drirlbed  and  In  to  bala" 

OenesU  i:  Exodttg,  ],12L 

•  for-wer-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Forweae.] 

•  for-wem-en,  *  for-weer-nen,  v.t.  [A.s. 
forwyrnan;  O.  Bax.  farwcrniati.]  To  forbid  ; 
to  keep  or  drive  from. 

"  Nule  heo  me  do  ua  wnrae  thanne  hire  lond  for- 
trurnen."  Layamon,  L  148. 

•for-werp,  *  for-werpe,  v.t.  [A.S.  for- 
weoTjxiii ;  Dut  venaerpeu;  O.  H.  Ger.  /ar« 
werfan, ;  Ger.  verwer/eJi.]    To  reject. 

"  Ne/orwcrjjo  me  f  ra  face  of  the." 

E.  Eng.  Psalter,  P$.  1. 13. 

•  for-won-dere,  *  for-won-dir,  *  for- 
won-dre,  i\t.  [Dut.  i-'enconderen ;  M.  II. 
Ger.  verwundem  ;  tiw.  foinindTa  ;  D&n.  fontn- 
dre ;  Ger.  verwundern.]  To  fill  with  astonish- 
ment ;  to  amaze. 

"Alforwondered  watz  the  wyghe." 

(iawalne,  1,65B. 

•for-word, "  fore-worde,  s.  [Forward,  s.] 
A  promise,  an  agreement,  a  covenant,  a  bar- 
gain. 

"  To  keepe  hiaforurord  by  hla  free  assent. 
_   .  Chaucer:  C.  T..  864. 

•  for-wound'-^d,  *  for-won-ded,  *  for- 
TTund-ed,  *  for-wound-id, «.  [A.S. /or- 
vnuidian  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  verwundeii  ;  Dut 
vt'nvQnden.'\  Wounded  seriously  or  danger- 
ously. 

"  Porfonten  in  feld  and  forwounded." 

WtUiam  qf  Paleme,  8,88i 

•  for-Wrapped'y  o.  [Pref.  for-,  and  Eng. 
wrapped  (q.v.j.]  Completely  wrapped  up  or 
covered. 

"  Why  artonr  a]  forwrapprd  save  thi  tace  T  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  14,133. 

•  f or-wrel-on,  v,t.  [A.S.  forwriganj]  To 
accuse. 

"Tbor  flciille  ben  deoflea  awo  fele  thl  wnlleth  ns 
forurreien."  Moral  Ode,  at,  xlix. 

•  for  -  wrought^   (onght  as  at),  •  for  - 

Wroht,  "  for-wroght,  a.  (A.s.  forwyrcan 
(pa.  t.fonvorhtf,  forwrohte  ;  pa.  par. /oncor/t^ 
foroht);  Dut.  verwrrken  ;  O.  ¥t\^.  forwerka; 
b.  H.  Qer.Jirmurchen.]    [Work,  v.] 

1,  To  cause. 

*'  Ha  w«reun  they  fitrrtcrohhfe' 

OnnulUTti,  1T.6S8> 

2,  Destroyed, 

*  Tbre  barest  tbaa  boeghe  bash  twa  mvrithtforuxyrfu." 
Layamnn,  IL  2ii. 

3,  Worn  out  with  work  ;  exhausted. 

*  He  waa  ^trj  forwroght  and  wonnded  fall  sore." 

Dtstruction  qf  Tmy,  6.861. 

•  fbr-yeme,  v.t,  [AS.  forgiman,  /orgyman.] 
To  neglect. 

"  1  see  the  mlslykeo  and  Blfarvemed," 

Castel  of  Lov*,  W7. 

*lbr-yete,  *  for-yet-en,  *  for-yet-yn,  v.t. 
&  u     [Forget.] 

•  for  yet-el,  *  for-yet-ylle,  a.  [A.S.  fiyr- 
gitol.]    Forgetful. 

"  PorjfeM,  slow,  and  wery  soue."         Gower,  UL  M, 


*  for-yet-el-nes8,  *  for-yet-el-ne8se»  '=. 

[A.S.  forgitolnes,]     Forge tfulness, 

"  I  plalne  of  uiy  forj/etetneae."  Goy/er,  11,  83. 

*  for-yet-fuL  a,     [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  =  forget, 
Kng.  -/«//.}    Forgetful. 

"  Not  maiid  fi  foryetjal  herer,  hut  a  doer  of  werk."  — 
Viycliffe :  Jamei  i.  26. 

*  for-yet-ing-nes,  s.    [Mid.  Eng.  foryete  = 

forget ;  -/if^y.J     Forgetfulnc-ss. 

"  Receyuyuge  foryetingnea  of  the  purgynge  of  hia 
olde  treaiwutais."—  Wycliffe  :  2  Peter  1.  9. 

*  for-yet-ten,  ;«.  par.  or  a.     [FoROET.] 


*  for  -  yeve,  *  for  -  yife, 

[Forgive.] 


for-ylve,  v.(. 


*  for-yield',  *  for-yeld,  *  for-yelde,  v.t. 
[A.s.  furgckhui,  forgildan  (pa.  t.  forgeald,  \ni. 
par.  forgnlden);  O.  Sax.  forgeldan ;  O.  Fris. 
forjelda ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forgeltan  ;  Dut.  vergelden  ; 
Ger.  vergeUfiii.]    To  return,  to  recnmiiense. 

"  Krlst  bit  youfory-lde."  Qawaine,  839. 

forz-an'-do,  sforz-an-do  (z  as  ta),  adv. 

[Ital.,  pa.  par.  of  forzare  or  sforzare  =  to  lorce.] 

Music:  Lit.  forcing.     Emphasis  or  musical 

accent  upon  speci tied  notes  or  passages  marked 

liy  the  signs  ^.  or  r~        ~ 


foss. 


[Fosse.) 


fOSS-dylce,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  canal 
in  Lincolnsliire  constructed  by  the  Romans. 

fos'-sa  (?'?.  f 6s'-S8B),  s.  [Lat.  :  though  used 
as  a  uuun,/jS5a  is  reixUy  the  fem.  nom.  sing, 
of  fossjts,  pa.  par.  of  fodio  =  to  dig  ;  thus/osaa 
(terra)  =  land  dug  up  ;  hence,  a  ditch,  a  fosse, 
a  trench.]    A  depression,  a  lurrow. 

1.  ZooL:  A  tenn  applied  to  certain  depres- 
sions on  the  external  surface,  generally  the 
seat  of  cutaneous  glands,  as  tlie  lachrymal 
fossae  in  deer  and  antelopes. 

2.  Anatomy: 

(1)  Sing.:  A  groove.  There  are  in  the  ear 
a  fussa  of  thejielix,  which  is  a  groove  called 
also  Fossa  imioviinata  or  scaphoidca,  and  a 
fossa  of  the  antihelix,  whicli  is  a  somewhat 
triangular  depression,  called  also  Fossa  tri- 
anguktris  or  ovalis.  There  are  also  a  fossa  of 
the  heart,  one  of  the  gall-bladder,  &c.  There 
are  also  a  canine,  a  coronoid,  a  digastric,  a 
digital,  and  many  another  fossa.    (Qiiain.) 

(2)  PI. :  Grooves.  There  are  nasal  fossae, 
superior  and  inferior  occipital,  &c.    {Quain.) 

fossa  ovalis,  $. 

Aiiat.  :  A  depression  marking  the  place 
where,  before  biilh,  an  orifice  connected  the 
two  auricles  of  the  heart,  the  passage  between 
the  two,  howe\er,  being  obliterated  during  the 
first  few  months  of  life.  (Todii  £  Bowman : 
Physiol,  Anat.,  ii.  333.) 

•  fos'-sage  (sage  as  sig),  s.  [Eng.  fosse ; 
■age.] 

Old  Law :  A  composition  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
duty  of  cleaning  out  the  fosse  or  moat  sur- 
rounding a  town. 

fSs'-San,  fos'-sane.  $.  [Ft.  fossam.  Remote 
etym.  doubtfid.     A  Madagascar  word  (?)] 

Zool. :  A  kind  of  Genet  (Genetta  fossa),  found 
in  Itfadagascar.  Pennant  calls  it  the  Fossan 
Weasel.    (Buffon,  Pennant,  &c.) 

fosse,  fSss,  s.     [Lat.  fossa.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  A  ditch,  a  moat. 

"  There  Is,  on  a  high  mountain  ridge  above  tbe  farm 
of  Asbestiel.  a.  fosse  called 3 Wailace'a.'IVeuch." — Scott: 
MannioiL    (Note  toilntrod.) 

n.  Technically: 

1.  AJiat.:  [Fossa]. 

2.  Fort. :  A  moat  or  ditch  around  a  fortifica- 
tion, commonly  tilled  witli  water.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  fosse  contributes  materials  for 
the  walls  of  the  fort  it  is  designed  to  protect. 
An  advance  fosse  is  a  ditch  encircling  the 
glacis  or  esplanade  of  a  fortification. 

•  f5s'-set,  8.     [Faucet.J 

*  fosset-seller,  s.  One  who  sells  faucets 
or  taps, 

"  Hearing  a  caase  between  an  orange-wife  and  a 
fb»tet-te{leT."—Shake-sp.  :  CorV/lanui,  li.  l. 

•  fSs-Sef  te,  s.  [Ft.,  diniin.  of  fosse  =  a  ditch.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  little  hollow ;  a  dimple. 

2.  Med. :  A  small  ulcer  of  the  transpareDt 
cornea,  the  centre  of  which  is  deep. 


*  f$SS0'-W3y-  s.    fFng.  fn^se,  and  way.]    Ont 


of  the  great  military  roads  which  the  Romatj« 
constructed  in  England,  so  called  from  the 
ditches  on  each  side. 

fos'-sick,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  cob- 
nected  with/".<!S  or  fussy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  be  fussy  or  troublesome, 

2.  Amongst  the  gold-miners  of  Australia, 
applied  to  the  buying  up  of  abandoned  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  re-working. 

3.  To  search  or  hunt  for  anything  persist- 
ently. 

'TTliey  ^re  more  suited  ...  to  plodding,  fosslekinff, 
peraeveriDg  industry,  than  for  baid  work. ' — Frater'g 
Miirazinc,  Oct  1878.  p.  449. 

fos'-sick-er,  s.  [Eng.  fossick  :  -er.]  One 
wlio  reworks  abandoned  claims  or  workings 
in  the  gold  mines. 

fSs'-siPl,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  fossilis  =  dug  out,  dug 
up,  fossil,  from  fossus,  pa.  par.  of  fodio  =to 
dig ;  Fr.  fossile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Literally: 

1.  Gen.  :  Pertaining  to  what  Is  dug  up. 
[B.  I.  1.] 

"Fossil,  or  rock  salt,  and  eal  gemra  differ  not  in 
nature  from  eacli  otlier." —  Woodward:  A'at.  nitU 

2.  Spec.  :  Pertaining  to  organic  remains, 
[B.  I.  2.] 

"  The  upright  position  ot  fossil  trees,  both  In  Goropo 
and  America, "—Z-j/eU  ;  Princip.  ofGeol.,  ch.  vL 

IL  Fig. :  Antiquated,  belonging  to  a  bygone 
age. 


B.  As  substantive : 
L  Literally: 

1.  Originally:  Anything  dug  up. 

"  Fossils,  all  bodies  whatever  that  are  due;  out  of  th» 
earth  are  by  Daturaliets  commonly  <;alted  by  the 
general  name  ot  fotsiia."—Glvssog.  Xov.    (1T19.) 

U  Johnson  (1776)  gives  no  other  meaning  to 
the  word  fossil  than  "  that  which  is  dug  out 
of  the  earth."  Prof.  Robt.  Jamieson.  in  his 
mineralogical  and  geological  works,  published 
early  in  this  century,  used  the  word  fossil 
in  this  obsolete  sense,  often  calling  minerals 
fossils. 

2.  Now:  Any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth 
by  natural  causes  ;  one  of  the  bodies  called, 
organic  remains.  Even  the  cast  of  a  fossil 
shell,  that  is  the  impression  which  it  has  left 
on  the  rock,  is  deemed  a  fossil.  (Used  oftea 
in  the  plural.) 

TI  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
fossils  were  supposed  by  some  Italians  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  hills  by  the  action  of  the 
stars,  a  view  which,  prior  to  1579,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  combated.  Then  tlie  hypothesis 
arose  of  a  plastic  force,  or,  accordingto  Andrea 
Mattioli,  a  fatty  matter  capable  of  fashioning 
stones  into  organic  forms.  But  the  h>"j»othesia 
which  held  its  place  longer  than  any  other, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the  unscientific, 
is  that  they  were  relics  of  the  Mosaic  deluge. 
It  is  now  thoroughly  proved  that  the  relic* 
are  really  those  of  plants  and  animals,  that 
they  were  nearly  all  of  them  in  existence  ages 
before  the  Mosaic  deluge,  that  they  are  not 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  each  other,  but 
differ  in  age  by  untold  millions  of  years,  that 
there  is  at  least  a  progression  among  them,  if 
not  even  the  evolution  of  the  last  from  the 
more  antique.  There  are  breaks  or  gaps  in 
the  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  especially 
one  between  the  palaeozoic  and  the  secondary 
strata,  and  another  between  the  secondary 
and  the  tertiary.      Once  it  was  supposed  that 


boil,  'b6^ ;  pout,  $6^1 ;  cat,  $ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  ^  C 
Hoan,  -tian  =  shatn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -oious.  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c  =  b$l,  d^l. 
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th'jre  had  been  in  tlio  eartli's  geologiual  history 
olteinatu  iienods  of  rcijose  and  convulsioji  ; 
now  it  is  believed  tliat  there  would  be  no 
breaks  if  all  lands  were  geologically  exiilored, 
if  all  strata  now  submerged  were  accessible 
for  investigation,  and  if  local  causes  acting 
during  bygone  ages  had  been  less  ell'ectivc  in 
destroying  portions  of  the  record.  Mr.  Dar- 
win shows  that  it  is  almost  excln.sively  strata 
deposited  in  seas  or  lakes  wliicli  at  tlie  time 
wore  slowly  sinking  that  have  been  preserved; 
those  formed  when  land  was  rising  liave.  as  a 
rule,  been  washed  away.  In  the  older  strata, 
«nd  sometimes  in  those  not  so  ancient,  fossils 
kave  been  destroyed  by  mrtaiiiorphic  action, 
»nd  when  any  rock  is  called  non-fossiliferous 
or  azoic,  the  cautious  geologist  means  by  tlie 
term  only  that  fossils  have  not  been  found  in 
it  up  to  the  present  time.  Wliat  coins  are  to 
the  nuinismntologist  and  the  historian,  that 
fossils  are  to  the  paUcontologistnnd  the  geolo- 
gist :  they  enable  him  to  recover  forgotten 
chapters  of  history.  Fossils  are,  however, 
more  valuable  than  coins,  they  cannot  any  of 
them  be  so  e.Tsily  forged,  and  few  of  them  can 
be  forged  at  all. 

IL  Fig. :  A  contemptuous  appellation  for  a 
person  greatly  behind  the  age. 

IT  Obvious  compounds  :  Fossil  -  animals, 
/ossil  birds,  /ossil-Jishes,  fossil-plants,  &c. 

fossU-botanist,  s. 

Bt4. :  A  proficient  in  fossil-botany  (q.v.). 

fossil-botany,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  department  of  botanical  science 
that  treats  of  fossil  planta ;  palsobotany. 

fossU-copal,  s. 

Milt. :  The  same  as  Copaline  (q.v.). 

*  fossil-cork,  s. 

Mtn.  :  An  old  name  for  what  was  subse- 
quently called  mountain  cork,  a  variety  of 
asl)estos.  Named  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
which  is  such  that  it  floats  in  water. 

*  fossil-flLrlna,  s. 

Min. :  An  old  name  for  a  soft  carbonate  of 
lime. 

*  fossdl-flax,  s. 

Mill.  :  A  popular  name  for  amianthus,  the 
variety  of  asbestos  which  has  long  flexible 
fibres. 

fossU-flonr,  s.  a  siliceous,  mealy  earth, 
consisting  of  siliceous  shields  of  infusoria 
It  is  used  for  flie-proof  bricks. 

i  fossil-paper,  s. 

Mill. :  A  papery-looking  sub-variety  of  as- 
Destos. 

i  fossil-screws,  s.  pi.  a  popular  name 
lor  the  casts  in  the  rock  left  by  spiral  shells, 
or  foi  those  of  enarinites  when  their  impres- 
sions are  horizontally  furrowed. 

fossil-wood,  s. 

1.  FalcBont.  :  Wood  found  fossil.  In  many 
cases  the  medullary  rays  in  exogens  and  the 
ends  of  ducts  in  endogens  are  at  least  as 
clearly  visible  as  in  recent  wood. 

2.  Mill. :  A  popular  name  for  some  woodj'- 
lookiug  specimens  of  asbestos. 

Ks-sa-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fossills  =  du» 
out,  fossil;  Jero  =  to  produce,  to  yield,  and 
siUr.  -Oils.]    Containing  or  producing  ftissils. 

t  Tabular  view  of  the  Fossiliferous  Strata 
in  the  order  of  their  superposition,  which  is 
also  that  of  their  chronological  succession. 
The  lower— i.f.,  the  older  ones— are  placed 
first : — 

L  Peimart  or  Pauiozoio  BocKa. 

4.  Devonian     f  (7)Lower 

ilS! 


The  foregoing  table  is  from  Sir  Charles 
LycU's  StiuUiiVa  Elements  of  Geology  (1871)  ; 
but  with  the  order  reversed.  l''or8ubdiviBion.s 
of  tlio  several  formations,  see  Laurent  iau, 
Silurian,  &c.,  &c.  Various  other  divisions  have 
been  made,  among  tlicm  muw  referring  spe- 
cially to  tho  KCology  of  this  country,  Ijiit 
the  divisions  above  given  have  llio  pre- 
cedence, and  are  those  ordinarily  used  by 
geologists. 

fos-sn-i-fi-xsa'-tion,  s.  [Bng.  fossilify;  c 
connect.,  and  sull'.  -od'on.J  Fossilizatiou(q.v.). 

fos-sil'-I-t;^,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  fossllia  =  dug 
out,  fossil,  andyio  Qiass.  of/ui;io)=;tobecome.J 

A,  Trmis. :  To  render  fossil,  to  convert 
into  a  fossil,  to  fossilize. 

B.  Iwlram. :  To  become  fossil ;  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  fossil. 

fos'-sil-isin.  ».  [Eng.  fbssil;  .hm.]  The 
science  of  fossils;  that  branch  of  paUeont- 
ology  which  treats  of  fossil  substances. 

fSs-sil-ist,  s.   [Eng.  fossil ;  .ist.]   One  versed 
in  Fossilisin  (q.v.)  ;  a  person  who  studies  the 
nature  and  character  of  fossil  substances.  ' 
••  A  upeclas.  a«  Mr.  Jiuie«  ttie/oalllit  ioformed  me. 

ISs-sU'-i-tj?, 

SUtl.  -i 

fossil. 


lL.nrent,.n{  »JI--J 

f  (3)  Lower 
I   (il  Upper 

{(5)  Lower 
(6t  Upper 


S.  Cambrian    {  jj'  ^""^^^ 
3.ailari&n 


lian         ,., . 

or01dlted<  (8)  Middle 
Sandstoue  (   (a)Ui)ptr 

5.  Carbomfer-  f  do)  Lower 

oua  tin)  Upper 

6.  Permian         (12)  f  enoiaa 


XL  Secokdarv  OB  Mesozoio  Soces. 
f '13|  Lower 


fiOoUte 


((17 .. 

■<  (18  Middle 
({19)  " 


'(20)  Lower 
I  •    CretnveotiB 

,10.  CretaceonB  ■(    or  Neoco- 


W20)I 

Cre 

s<     or 

I    mia 

''(21)  I 


tLlMeae 


AulUpi;^^    !  -...,  Upper 

m.  Teetiaby  OB  Cainozoio  Hocks. 

llMioc^u,        {jg)^™j 

l^PUocen.      {gjOWer^ 

IV,   PosT-TERTlAhT  RocKS. 

11  Po«t-Tertiary    (29)  Post  Pliocene    (30)E€cent 


((2511^. 

•{(-■.■lIMia 
IkiJUui 


(22)  Ijower 

,  Middle 

^(2^iU^>lJ«^ 


ai'-l-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  fossil  ;  I  connective  ; 
I.  -ty  (q.v.).]  Tho  sUte  or  condition  of  a 
ill. 

fos-sa-iz-a'-tion,  s.  iEng.  fassili^t);  -atimi.] 
I'lie  act  or  process  of  converting  animal  re- 
mains or  vegetable  substances  into  fossils- 
fossilizing. 

1  The  burying  of  animal  or  vegetable  re- 
mams— the  lirst  step  towards  their  fossiliza- 
tion— can  take  place  on  land  by  the  growth  of 
peat,  by  their  being  covered  by  blown  sand, 
by  the  ejections  and  alluviums  of  volcanoes 
in  alluviums  generally,  in  the  ruins  of  kiid- 
slips,  or  in  the  mud  an  stiilagmite  of  caves 
and  Assures.  They  are  also  constantly  im- 
bedded in  subaqueous  deposits,  whether  these 
be  marine,  lacustrine,  or  fluviatile.  Peat  is 
an  antiseptic,  and  ]  .reserves  organized  bodies 
well.  They  are  better  kept  in  shale  or  any 
other  fissile  stratum  than  in  sandstone  :  the 
latter  is  too  porous.  Some  are  silicitled,  some 
preserved  from  obliteration  by  the  influence  of 
calcareous  matter,  some  by  being  made  ferru- 
ginous, ic.    Plants  are  often  carbonized. 

fSs'-Sil-ize,  r.t.  &  t     [Eng.  fossil;  -«e.J 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  convert  into  a  fossil 

"A  email  number  of  plant*  .  .  .  will  i»/ouaited,'~ 
Lyelt :  u.i<jiogi/,  ch.  xlvii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  check  the  natural  development 
by  rendering  fixed  and  immutable  ;  to  render 
permanently  antiquated. 

■■\Vherea3  Sanscrit  rem.ained  fixed  tmd/ouilixsd  for 
ever.  —  Bta'net :  Comp.ar.  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of 
Indta,  VOL  1.  (1872)  (Introd.).  p.  5. 

H.  Intransitive: 

h  Lit. :  To  become  fossil ;  to  be  changed  or 
convei-ted  into  a  fossil. 

2.  Fig.:  To  become  antiquated  and  incap- 
able of  being  influenced  or  atfected  by  present 
circumstances. 

fos-sil'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  fosstlog(y) ; -ist.]  The 
The  same  as  Fossilologist  (q.v.). 

fos-sa'-6-gy,  s.    (Eng.  fossil,  and  Gr.  Aiiyot 

ilogos)  =  a  discourse.]    The  same  as  FossiLoi^ 
OGY  (q.v.). 

fos-sn-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  fossilologiy)  ;  -ist.] 
A  person  versed  in  Fossilology  (q.v.);  a 
fossilist. 

fos-sil-or-o-gj^,  s.  [Eng.  fossil ;  0  connec- 
tive, and  Gr.  Adyos  (hgos)  =  a  discourse.]  The 
science  of  fossils. 

iSs-sor'-ef,  fos-sor'-if-a,  s.  pi.  [tat.  fossor 
=  a  digger,  a  delver  ;  /odzo  =  to  dig,  to  delve.] 

Entom. :  Burrowing  Hymenoptera  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  hymenopteVous  tribe  Aculcala. 
Sexes  two.  the  individuals  in  both  of  which 
are  furnished  with  wings,  legs  formed  for 
burrowing  or  for  running,  tongue  not  elonga- 
ted, but  widened  at  the  extremity.  Habits 
not  social.  The  females  of  the  fossores  con- 
struct holes  in  the  ground,  where  they  form 
their  nests.  Depositing  their  eggs,  they 
next  lay  up  for  the  future  larva  a  supply  of 
food  consisting   of  spiders  and  caterpillars 


iendcr.!il  half  ,lcad  by  being  stung.  Many  of 
the  loBsores  are  lailled  sandwasps.  The  sub- 
tribe  IS  divided  into  eight  families :  (1)  Hco- 
liadai,  (2)  Bapygidae,  (3)  I'ompllida!,  (■!)  Sphe- 
Cldie  (i)  licmbicida!,  (81  Larridffi,  (7)  Ny». 
sonida;,  and  (8)  Crabronidae  (q.v.). 

fSs-sbr'-i-al,  c    |  Lat.  fossnrUa)  =  digging  (u 
an  .j.riupation)  ;  Eng.  sufl'.  -ai.J 

1.  Onl.  Lang.  :  Adajitcd  for  digging. 

"Tlie  lint   1.  cli«nu!t»rUe<l  .  .  ,  by  the  (eet  IieliK 
fouormV -Wright :  Animal  LVt.  f.  10.  ^^ 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  Adapted  for  digging:  as,  /ossorioj feet 

(2)  Having  the  power  of  digging ;  pertainine 
or  relating  to  the  Fossores  (q.v,). 

fSss'-road,  s.    [Eng.  fou,  and  rood.)    A  fosse- 
way  (q.v,). 

ISs'-sii-late,   o.      [Lat.   fotmUfi)  =  a  little 
trench  ;  hug,  smf,  .ate.  J 

Comp.  Anut.  :  A  term  apiilied  to  long,  nar- 
row dejiressions  in  any  surface,  which  is  said 
to  be  fussulatc  when  the  hollows  are  not  snifl- 
cieutly  deep  to  be  termed  fossaE.    (Fossa.) 

fSs'-ter,  v.t.  &  t.  [A.S.  fd,tnan.  from  fistor, 
fostur  =  nouiishnicnt,  from  fdda  =  food  • 
cogn.  with  Dan.  fostre  =  to  bring  up  ;  fosUr  = 
ollspring  ;  Icel.  Jostr  =  nui-sing  ;  /<ia(ro  =  to 
nurse  ;  Bw.  /oster=embryo;  /o«ra=to  foster,) 
A.  Tratisitive : 

1.  To  feed,  to  nourish,  to  support,  to  bring 
up,  to  nurse. 

"Some  Bay  tliat  ravens /o*rer  forlorn  children.- 
tUtakcip. ;  TUu4  Andronirut,  IL  8. 

2.  To  promote  the  growth  of;  to  sustainand 
promote  ;  to  forward. 

"  Weetern  winds  do  foiter  forth  our  flowent" 

Qaiangnt:  Complaint  0/ Pftil^ment. 

3.  To  encourage,  to  pamper. 

"A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  /ottered 
up  in  Ijlood  by  Cu  naughty  father,"  -Sidtwy. 

4.  To  cherish,  to  indulge,  to  harbour-  as 
To/osteriU  feeling. 

'•The  greater  part  of  thofle  who  live  bnt  to  Infose 
malignity,  and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to 
foitcr.  no  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of 
attaining  power  by  insolence." — lohmon. 

*  B.  liUrans. :  To  be  fostered  or  brought  up 

together. 

T[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
foster,  to  clierisli,  to  liarbour,  and  to  indvlgt: : 
"To  foslcr  ill  the  mind  is  to  keep  with  care 
and  positive  endeavours  ;  as  when  one  foster* 
prejudices  by  encouraging  everything  which 
favours  them  :  to  cherish  in  the  mind  is  to 
hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon  ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  npon 
them  with  inward  satisfaction  ;  to  liarbour  is 
to  allow  room  in  tlie  mind,  and  is  generally 
taken  in  the  worst  sense,  lor  giving  admission 
to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded  ;  as  when 
one  liarbours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to 
have  a  resting-place  in  the  heart :  to  indulge 
in  the  mind,  is  to  give  the  whole  mind  to,  to 
make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure."  {Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

foster-babe,  s.    An  infant  foster-child. 

■'  All  tiiy  fotter-babet  are  dead." 

Byron :  Childe  Harold.  IT.  89. 

foster-brother,  s.  A  male  child  nursed 
at  the  same  breast,  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse, 
but  not  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

foster-child,  s.  A  child  nursed  by  a 
woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not 
the  father.  According  to  the  sex  of  the  child, 
the  term  Foster-daughter  or  Foster-son  ia 
employed. 

'*  The  homely  uotse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  "tmtSi.tter.chUd  her  inmate  man." 

Wordiworth ;  Intimatioiu  of  ImmortaHty. 

*foster-d£Ull,  s.  A  nurse ;  one  who  per- 
forms the  oflice  of  a  mother  by  giving  food  to 
a  young  child  ;  a  foster-nurse,  a  foster-mother. 

"The /ottt^.dam  lolled  out  her  fawning  tongut" 
iJrydeii  :   Virgil  :  .A'neid  vm.  SSB. 

foster-danghter,  s.    (FosTER-cHtLD.) 

*  foster-earth,  s.  Earth  by  which  a 
plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  in 
it  at  first.  ^ 

"  In  vain  the  ourallng  grove 
S«emafaira  wliile.  cherished  viUi /■.■su-r-earth." 
J.  J'/iiUps:  Cider.  L 

foster-fether,  5.  A  man  who  takes  the 
plate  of  a  father  ia  feeding  and  bringing  np  a 
child. 

"  He  was  her  fosUrr-f other' t  son," 

Scott:  Lay  of  th«  Last  MinstreU  li  27. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  martne;  go   pdt; 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  s6n ;  mute.  ciib.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     a.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


foster— foul 
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*  foster-land,  «. 

1.  Land  allotteti  for  the  support  of  a  person. 

2.  One's  adopted  country. 

foster-mother,  s.  A  woman  who  takis 
the  place  of  a  mother  in  feeding  and  bringing' 
up  a  child. 

*  foster-nurse,  s.    A  nurse. 

"  Our  foster- inirso  <if  nature  Is  repose.' 

SiKikesfi.  ;  lear,  Iv.  4, 

foster-parent,  s.  A  foster-mother  or 
fiither. 

foster-sister,  s.  A  girl  nursed  at  the 
same  breust  or  fed  by  the  same  nurse,  but 
not  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents. 

foster-son,  s.     [Foster- child.] 

fos'-ter  (1),  ^fos-tre,  s.     [A.S.  fdstre; 

Icel.  f6:>tra.]  A  nurse  ;  a  foster-mother  or 
iather ;  a  fosterer. 

"  God  was  my/oiifrr. 
Ho  loaterea  me 
Umler  the  hook  of  the  Pulni-tree  !" 

Loni^cUow  :  Golden  Lege^id,  It. 

•  fos'-ter  (2),  s.     [Forester.]    A  contraction 
"  of  forester,  in  which  form  it  still  exists  as  a 

proper  name.  It  is  several  times  used  by 
Spenser,  and  is  found  in  the  romance  of 
fieri*  of  Havipon.  Percy  explains  the  word 
as  "  foresters  of  the  king's  demesne."  (Nares.) 

"A/o»t*r  was  he  aothely."      Chaucer:  C.  T.,  117. 

■•fos-ter-age  (age  as  ig),  *  fos'-ter - 
Xdge,  s.  [Eng.  foster;  -aiic]  The  act  of 
fostering  ;  the  charge  or  care  of  a  foster-child. 

"There  still  remains  in  the  islaudB,  though  it  is 
passiug  fast  away,  the  custom  of  /osterafte.  A  laird,  a 
man  of  wealth  aud  eminence,  sends  tiia  child,  either 
male  or  temale,  to  a  tacksman  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered. 
In  Mull,  the  father  sends  with  hia  child  a  certain 
nmniier  of  cows,  to  which  the  same  nmuber  is  added 
by  the  fosterer."— J  oh  taoi .'  A  Journey  U>  the  iVestcm 
laiandi. 

f  6s'-ter-er,  s.    [Eng.  foster ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  takes  the  place  of  a  parent  in 
feeding  and  educating  a  child  ;  a  nurse ;  a 
foster- parent. 

"  In  Ireland  they  put  their  children  to  fostm-ers;  the 
rich  men  selling,  the  meaner  sort  buying  the  altemge 
of  their  children."— Z>(ii'Tes  ■  On  Ireland. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  encourages,  pro- 
motes, or  supports. 

"The  f ostler  ot  shooting  is  labour,  that  companion 
of  vertue,  the  mainteyner  of  honestye,  the  encrease  of 
healthe  and  wealtheueaae."— <4«cAa7n  .■  Toxophilin. 

•  f  os'-ter-hood,  s.    [Eng.  foster,  v.,  and  hood.] 

The  state  of  being  fostered  or  of  a  foster-child. 

"  Shame  to  a  pareutage  or /oMterJiood." 

Ford:  Perkin  Warberk.     (Epilogue.) 

fos'-ter-ing,  *fos-tryng,   *fos-trunge, 

j)r.  ptir.,  a.,  &  s.     [Foster,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  jtai-tidp.  adj.  :  CSee 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  The  act  of  fostering,  nourishing,  or 
cherishing. 

2.  Nourishment,  education. 

•■  That  me  engendred  and  yaf  fogtryug." 

Rmnaunl  oflhv  Ruse,  6,116, 

•  fgs'-ter-lean,  s.     [AS.  fdstre,  and  lain  =  a 

loan.  ] 

1.  The  payment  or  remuneration  given  for 

the  fostering  of  a  child. 

2.  The  jointure  of  a  wife. 

•  f os'-ter-ling,  s.  [Eng.  foster,  and  dimin. 
saff.  -ling.]    A  foster-child. 

"  Take  her  a^iu  among  you. 
Ill  none  of  your  light  heart/osf eraHos.* 

Sen  Jonaon  :  New  fnit,  V.  1. 

•fos'-ter-ment,  s.  [Ens.  foster  ; -iTunt.]  The 
act  of  fostering  ;  food  ;  noiuishment. 

•fos'-ter-ship,  s.  [Eng.  foster  (2);  -ship.] 
Forestership. 

•  fos- tress,  *  fos'-tresse,  *  fos-ter- 
esse,  s.  [Eng.  foi-ter;  -ess.]  A  female  who 
acts  as  a  parent ;  a  nurse  ;  a  foster-mother. 

•*  Glory  of  knighta.  and  hope  of  nil  the  earth, 
Come  forth  ;  your /osfrcK*  bids." 
Ben  Jonson :  Speeches  at  Prince  Henry's  Barriers. 

*  fostress-maiden,  s. 

1.  Gen. :  A  maiden  who  acts  as  a  nurse  ;  a 
nourisher. 

2.  Spec.  :  An  epithet  applied  to  Pallas 
AthfenI,  from  her  being  worshipped  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

••WoTBU  about  the  fragrant  forehead  of  the/orfresi- 


aiden's  town." 


A.  C.  Swinburne:  Athens. 


*  fos-trild,  6.     [FosTKB,  v.]    A  foflter-nurfle  ; 
a  nurse. 

"Silence  is  vordes  foitrUd.'— A  acre  n  /Hale,  p-  '2- 

*  fos-tryng,  "  fos-trung,  s.    (FoeTERiNo.] 
■  fot,  .s.     [Foot.] 

*  fote-hot,    adv.      [FooT-uoT.  J     Straightway, 

at  once,  directly. 

'  fote-mantel,  s.    (Foot-mantle.] 

'foth-er  (1).  "foth  ur,  "foth  ir,  'futh- 

ir,  ■  fud-der,  a-.  [A.ti.  fvtiier ;  O.  8.  votlur  ; 
O.  H.  Gcr.  faodir;  M.  H.  Ger.  vuoder ;  Dut. 
voeder;  Hw.foder;  Vr.foudre.]    [Fodder.] 

1.  A  large  quantity,  load,  or  weight. 
"He  hudde  ihul  of  doug  ful  maoy  a/oUtur." 

Chaticer:  C.  7*.,  ML 

2.  A  heavy  weight. 


foth'-er  (2).  s.     [A.S.  fOdor.]    Fodder. 

"  Wee  Davoc  hauda  the  nowte  iu/othcr.' 

Burns .  Answer  to  a  Uandate, 

foth'-er,  v.t.  [A.S./(idor,/(icWor=(l)food.(2)a 
cover  ;  Ger.  fiittern  =  to  cover,  to  case,  to 
hue  ;  fatter  ~  a  lining.] 

Naut. :  To  stop  a  leak  at  sea  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  yarn,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  fitc,  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  sides. 

foth'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fother,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <&  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

Nant. :  A  mode  of  stopping  a  leak  at  sea  by 
thrumming  a  sail  with  oakum  and  yarn,  and 
drawing  it,under,the  bottorasso  as  to  cover 
the  aperture. 

*  fo'-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fotus,  pa.  par.  oi  fovea  =  to 
cherish,  to  foster.]  Nourishing,  fostering, 
fertilizing. 

"  With  my  distilling  dews  and/flfircheat." 

Carew :  Ccelum  Sritanti..  C  *. 

fou,  fow,  a.  [FuLu]  Full  of  food  or  drink  ; 
drunk. 

""Are  J9 /ou  or  fasting?'  "Fasting  from  all  but 
sin.'  "—Scott:  Gu.y  Mannering,  ch.  xlvi, 

f&u'-atse,    fouets,    fouse,  fows,   s.  pi. 

[Foose.] 
Fou-oault  (ault  as  6),  s.     (M.  Foucault,  a 
French  natural  philosopher.] 

Foucaolt's  pendninm,  s.  A  pendulum 
for  rendering  visible  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  a  bob  suspended  from  a 
considerable  height,  say  the  centre  of  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon  or  Capitol,  and  set  vibrat- 
ing above  a  circular  table  marked  with  de- 
grees. Owing  to  a  certain  independence  of 
motion  which  the  bob  possesses,  vibrating,  as 
it  were,  in  space,  the  earth  in  its  diurnal 
motion  turns  round  beneath  it,  as  Is  evidenced 
by  the  apparent  change  of  direction  of  the 
bob  relatively  to  the  graduated  table. 

*fou-dre,  *foul-der,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fuldre, 
fouUire,  foudre,  from  Lat.  fulgur.]    Lightning. 

■'  Never  was  ther  dynt  of  thonder, 
Ne  that  thynge  that  men  caUe/oudre" 

Chaucer:  Sous  q/  Pame,  ii.  26. 

f&n-gass',  fou-ga'de,  s.  [Fr.,  from  fougue 
=  fury,  fire,  ardour.] 

Fort.  &  Milit.  :  A  small  mine,  consisting  of 
a  hole  charged  with  combustibles  and  projec- 
tiles hidden  by  eailh,  and  placed  so  as  to  ex- 
plode beneath  the  feet  of  an  advancing  enemy 
and  tlirow  the  troops  into  confusion. 

fought  (as  fat),  pret.,  &pa.  par.  of  v.  [Fioht.u.] 

*fougllten   (as   l^t'-en),     pa,    jwir.,   &   a. 

[FlOHT,   v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Contested,  disputed,  or  contended  for 
with  arms. 

"On  the  fonghten  field 
Michael  and  his  angels,  prevalent 
Encampiui;.''  Jfitlon :  P.  L„  v\.  410. 

*  2.  Overworked  ;  wearied  out ;  exhausted. 
{Scotch.) 

fo^-dar',  s.  (Hindust.  foujdar ;  Mahratta 
phoujdar.]  A  criminal  judge  or  magistrate. 
(Anglu'Iiidian.) 

fouj-dar'-ry',  s.  [Hindust.  foujdaH.]  The 
office  of  a  Foujdar(q.v.).     (Anglo-Indian.) 


f on jdarry -court,  f.  A  criminal  conrt. 
{Auglo-Iitdian.) 

fo^  *  foule,  '  ful,  •  fole.  a.,  adv.,  &  $.  tA.8. 

fid;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vuU,  IceL  full,  Ger./ou/, 
Du^n.fuid,  Sw./ui,  Goih.  fule.] 

A.  Aa  adjective : 

L  Ordinarif  language: 

1.  Dirty,  filthy,  miry;  not  cl«m ;  covered 
with  or  containing  dirt  or  extraneous  matter 
which  is  injinious,  ollt-nsive,  or  noxioua. 

"  My  face  ia/oul  with  weeping."— Jot  ivl.  It 

2.  Thick  or  muddy  ;  turbid  ;  not  clear. 

The  stream  ia/outviith  ataina 
ig  torrents  and  dettcendiug  ralm 
Ad 

3.  Thick  or  overgrown  with  weeds :  aa,  Tha 
ground  Ufoal. 

4.  Impure ;  tainted ;  polluted. 

"Every  day  the 'carcass  of  some  prisoner  dead,_  of 
thirst  and  fotil  air.  had  heen  flung  to  the  aharka.  '— 
JIaeaulai/  :  UM.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

5.  Obscene  ;  scurrilous  ;  filthy  ;  profuie  ; 
abusive  :  as,  foid  language. 

"  Fair  payment  lor  foul  wonia." 

Shakesp.  :  Lore's  lAibour't  Lott.  !▼.  1. 

6.  Given  to  or  using  obscene,  scurrilous,  or 
filthy  language. 

"Wlth/OH^  month. 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear. 
To  call  him  villain." 

Shaketp. :  Measure  for  Meantre.  v.  U 

7.  Wicked  ;  criminal ;  abominable ;  hateful; 
odious. 

•'Tlie-  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  had  been 
convicted  of  a  aeries  of  fo^  iwrjuries." — MacauJ^iy: 
Hist.  E'ig..  ch,  iv. 

8.  Loathsome  ;  odious ;  disgu-sting. 

"  KUl  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the/oHi  diseztse."      Shakesp. :  Leivr,  L  L. 

9.  Disgraceful ;  shameful. 

"  Too  well  I  see  aud  rue  the  dire  event. 
That  with  sad  overthrow  anAfoul  defeat 
Hatli  lost  118  heaven."      Milton :  P.  L.,  L  134. 

10.  Unlucky  ;  unfavourable. 

"  Some/ou?  mischance 
Tonn«ut  me  for  my  love's  forgetful  ness  1 " 

Shtikesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  iL  I 

11.  Unfair,  unlawful ;  not  honest  or  straigl A- 
forward. 

"  By /out  play  were  we  heaved  thence. 
But  blesBeOiy  helped  hither." 

Sfuikeap. :  Temp^st^  L  S 

•  12.  Unsightly  ;  of  little  value. 

"  Let  ufl,  like  merchants,  show  onr  foulest  wares.' 
Shakesp.  :  Troilus  4c  Vretsidu,  ii  3. 

13,  Stormy ;  cloudy,  rainy,  and  tempeatuoua. 


"  So  fovl  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.' 
Shaketp.  :  King  John, ' 


'.  t 


*  14.  Coarse  ;  gross. 

"  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies  if  you  tobte 
with  them  :  they  are  all  for  rank  nditlfout  feeding,  aud 
spoil  the  beat  provisions  in  cooking."— /"ef /on. 

'  15.  Unsound  ;  corrupted  ;  diseased. 
"  You  perceive  the  body  of  om-  kingdom, 
How  foul  it  ia."      Sliokesp.  :  2  Henry  If.,ilx.  L 

*  16.  Difiicult;  dangerous. 

■■  We  caiue  down  a  foul  hilL"— SftaA«*p. ;  Taminff  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  L 

*  17.  Guilty. 

"  Tlie  secund  of  the  afoirsaid  thrt  oflbnoee  sail  be 
understuid  to  be  comuiittit  efter  the  offeudar  he  anis 
iiindfoul  of  tlie  tirst  offence  ;  and  the  thrtd  offence  to 
be  t.^kin  ane  offence  to  be  cotiimittit  efter  the  otTeudar 
l>e  £uud/owi  of  the  secund  offence."— Bayour;  Pract., 
p.  6il. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Billiards :  Applied  to  a  stroke  when  the 
player  touches  with  his  cue  or  any  port  of  his 
body  any  ball  on  the  table. 

"Thus,  at  bilUords,  if  a  player  makes  afoul  stn^ce 
and  scores,  his  odversiuy  ha^  the  option  of  not  eofivo 
ing  the  penalty.  —/'(fiW,  Jan.  £6.  I88a. 

2.  Naut. :  Entangled  ;  having  freedom  of 
motion  interfered  with  by  collision  orentangle- 
ment  with  anythiug  :  as,  A  rope  iafouL 

B.  As  adv.:  Foully. 

"  ni  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  sboolden 
Ere  I  will  see  the  crown  sofou!  njisplaced. 
But  can'flt  thou  guess  that  be  dotb  aim  at  it  t 

Sfiaketp. :  Sichard  III..  iU.  1 

C.  As  substantive: 

X,  Ord.  Lang.  :     Evil ;  shame  ;  disgrace 

"  Upon  theni  hmvely  !  do  thy  worst ; 
And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first" 

Scott :  Harmion,  tL  1& 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Billiards:  A  foul  stroke.     [A.  II.  1.] 

2.  Boating:  Applied  to  the  action  of  a  crew 
in  a  race,  when  they  come  into  collision  or 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  their  opponents 
out  of  their  own  water. 

%  *  (1)  To  fall  fold :  To  fall  out,  to  quarreL 

"  1(  they  be  any  ways  offended  they  fail  fotiL'  - 
Burton:  A 'lat.  of  Melancholy. 


bSil.  r>6^i  poat,  J6^1 ;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chtn,  benph  ;  go,  gem :  thla,  this ;  sin,  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  - 1 
-«ian.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tloas,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Sc  =  to?!,  daL 
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f oul— foundatlo  n 


(2)  To  fall  or  run  foul  of:  To  come  or  run 
aguiiist  with  force  ;  to  cutiie  into  collision 
Willi. 

(3)  To  make  foul  water: 

Naut. :  To  come  into  such  shoal  water  that 
the  kuel  of  the  vessel  is  so  near  to  the  bottom 
that  the  motiou  of  the  water  under  it  stirs  up 
the  mud  and  makes  the  water  foul. 

foul-anohor,  $.  An  anchor  having  the 
cable  twisted  round  the  stock  or  one  of  the 
flukes. 

foul-ball,  foul-tip,  *. 

Biuteball:  A  ball  batted  outhide  th«  foul 
lines  (q.v.). 

foul-copy.  «.  Tlie  first  rough  draft  of 
any  writing,  with  the  alterations,  corrections, 
erasures,  &c. ;  opposed  io  a, /air  or  clean  copy. 

foul-flsh,  s.  Fish  in  tlie  spawning  state, 
or  such  as  have  not  for  the  current  year  made 
their  way  down  to  the  sea  to  purify  them- 
selves. 

foul  lines,  a.  pi. 

Bageball:  Linee  (usually  marked  In  chalk 
powder)  from  the  home  plate  through  first 
and  third  bases. 

foul-proof;  s. 

Friiil. :  The  first  proof  before  the  typo- 
graphical and  other  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected ;  also  applied  to  a  proof  with  numerous 
corrections  and  alterations. 

fi^l,  *fowle.  ''ful-en,!'.^*  i.  [A.s.fulian: 
O.  H.  Ger./uien;  M.  H.  Ger.  i^ii^e^i.]  [FoOL,a.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  make  foul  or  dirty ;  to  defile,  to  dirty, 
to  soil. 

"She  fouis  her  smock  more  In  one  hour  than  tlie 
kitcheD-iuald  doth  in  a  week." — Stoift:  Dtrvctiom  to 
Serva'iU. 

2.  To  disgrace,  to  shame. 

"Folding  his  Infamous  life  with  a  low  and  dlihoneat 
defaulting."— Sapi/«.-  Tacitm:  BiatorU,  p.  41. 

IL  Naid.  &  Boat.  :  To  fall  or  run  foul  of; 
to  come  into  collision  with. 

"  Id  attempting  to  make  the  harbour  fwe]  several 
times  fouled  the  v'wt."—Guardiai\,  March  2.  lH5y, 
p.  l9o. 

B.  IntraTisiiive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  become  foul  or  dirty :  as, 
A  gun  fouls. 

2.  Nautical  dt  Boating  : 

(1)  To  come  into  collision,  as  two  boats. 

(2)  To  become  entangled,  as  a  rope. 

fdu-lard',  3.    [Fr.] 

Fabric :  A  thin  silk  or  silk-and-cotton  dress 
stuff. 

•foul'-der,  u.  to.  Ft.  futdre^  fouldre,  foudre 
=  lightning,  from  Lat.  fidgiir.]  To  flame  or 
flash     as    lightning ;    to    emit    great   heat. 

[FOUDRE.] 

•foule,  s.     [Fowl.] 

•foule,  o.    [Foul.] 

* foUl- f a5ed,  a.  [Eng.  fovZ,  and  faced.] 
Showing  a  wicked,  ugly,  or  disgusting  counte- 
nance. 

*  foTll-feed'ihg,  a.  [Eng.  foul,  and  feeding.^ 
Eating  or  living  on  filthy  food. 

fflU'-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  foul ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  foul,  filthy,  dirty,  or  nasty  manner 
or  state. 

2.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  scandalously, 
wickedly. 

"  He  lies  moat/ou??.i/  in  his  throat" 

Scott :  Lay  o/  the  Lmt  JUinstrel,  v.  SO. 

3.  Unfairly,  dishonestly. 

"Thou  plaT'diit  uiost/ouUff  for  't." 

Shakesp, :  Macbeth,  ilL  I. 

foul -mouthed,  a.  [Eng. /ot^Z,  and  inoutl^d.] 
Given  to  tlie  use  of  foul,  obscene,  or  scurril- 
ous language  ;  addicted  to  calumny,  scandal, 
and  obscenity;  foul-spoken,  fuul-tongued. 

Coiil  -ness,   '^  foul-ues,   '*  foul-nesse,   a, 

[\.S. /uincss,f0ness  ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  fulnicssi ;  O. 
Fris./ti^icsse.]    [Fool,  a.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  foul,  dirty, 
turbid,  or  inuildy  ;  dirtiness,  lilthiness. 


2.  An  impurity  or  pollution. 

"  It  14  no  vlcloiu  blot,  murder,  or /oulneit." 

a/iakeip.:  Leur,  L  1. 

3.  Hatefulness,  atrocl outness,  abomination. 

"  It  La  thtt  wickeduea«  of  a  whole  life.  dlBcharglog  all 
ita  lUtb  and  fo'tlnvjit  into  tlilD  oue  quality,  an  Into  a 
great  sLuk  or  cuiumuu  shore. "—.Suuf/i. 

4.  Ugliness,  deformity. 

"He's  fallen  in  love  with  your /ouItkm,  knd  ihelt 
fall  In  love  with  my  ajmei." —Shaketp.:  At  i'ou  Likt 
If.  iiL  5. 

o.  Dishonesty,  unlawfulness,  unfairness. 

"  They  pierced  iht/oulnai  of  thy  wcret  aim.* 

Akentid^ :  apittla  to  Cwrio. 

6.  Roughness,  as  of  the  weather. 

fo^'-spok-^n,   a.     [Eng.  foul,  and  s'poken.'] 
Using  or  giveu  to  foul  language  ;  foulmouthed. 

fifiil'-tongrued.  a.     [Eng.  foul^  and  tongued.] 
Foulmouthed,  loulspoken. 

f6u'-mart»  *  fol-mart,  •  ful-mart,  *  ful- 
mare,  *  ful-mard,  '  foul-mart  (En'j.). 
'  f^iU-mart  (I'rov.  Eng.),  *  fou-mart, 
•  fOW-marte  {Scotch),  6.  [From  A.H.  JuL  ^ 
foul,  and  Eng.  marten,  from  O.  Fr.  marte, 
martre  =  a  martin.  So  called  from  its  oflfen- 
sive  smell) 
Zool.  :  The  polecat  (q.v.).    (Lit.  ttfig.) 

"  Was  ever  such  a/uhnart  for  an  huiflherT  .  .  . 
Martlu  Polecat  ...  a  stinking  naoic,  and  not  to  be 

pronounced 
Id  any  lady's  presence  without  a  reverence.' 

lien  Jotuon :  Tale  of  a  Tub,  U  L 

*fOUn,  s.     [O.  Ft.  faon.\     A  fawn. 

"  Be  thou  pulled  out  as  a/t>un."—IFyf^«.-  Prov.vL  &. 

*fOUIIce,  s.     [Prov.    Fr.  fons ;    Lat.  fundus.] 
A  foundation,  a  base. 

"  In  the/»unc«  ther  stonden  stonez  stepe." 

£.  Eng.  AUU.  Poe'nt;  Pearl,  113. 

fo^ndt  pret.  &  pa.  par.  ofv.    [Find,  v.\ 

"fo^d  (1), 
metals. 


[Fouxd  (1),   v.]     Casting  of 


"  It«m  in  the  first  on  tbefoirwallfourenewcaanonls 
of  found  mountit  upoun  tliair  stokis.' — Inventories 
(1&66).  p.  166. 

•  foiind  (2),  3.    [Found  (2),  v.J 

1.  Foundation.     (Applied  to  a  building  of 

any  kind.) 

"  Oar  milkhouae  had  wa's  sae  dooms  Strang  that  ane 
waud  hae  thocht  it  mlcht  hae  stude  to  the  last  day  ; 
but  its/oun<i  had  been  onnerminit  by  the  last  lemmas 
Bptiit."—£dinbHrgh  Magazine,  Dec.  1818,  p.  603. 

2.  Foundation,  grounds  ;  reason  or  basLs. 

found  (3),  s,  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  three- 
square,  single-cut  tile  or  float,  with  one  very 
acute  angle,  used  by  comb-makers. 

foi^d  (1),  v.t.  [Fr.fondre,  from  Lat  fundo  = 
to  pour.]  To  cast  or  form  a  metal  by  melting 
it  and  pouring  it  into  a  mould. 

fo^d  (2),  v.t.  &.  i.      [Fr.  fonder,  from  Lat. 
jundo,  from  fundus  =  a  foundation,  a  base.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  lay  the  foundation  or  basis  of ;  to  fii 
or  set  firmly  upon  a  foundation. 

"  It  fell  not,  for  it  wks  founded  upon  A  rook-" — 
Matt.  vii.  2i 

2.  To  fix  firmly. 

"  Then  comes  my  fit  again  :  I  had  else  been  perfect. 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock. 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  lii.  4. 

3.  To  begin  to  raise  or  build. 

"This  cytee  founded  Hellzeos  Damaacoa."— Jfoun- 
deoUle,  p.  123. 

4.  To  establish,  to  originate,  to  endow :  as, 
To  found  a  college. 

"  'Se  founded  a  library  gathered  together  the  acta  of 
the  kings  and  prophets.  —2  Macoabeei  IL  13. 

5.  To  give  birth  or  origin  to  :  as,  He/ou7uit'd 
a  family. 

6.  To  raise  or  base  upon,  as  upon  a  principle 
or  ground  ;  to  ground. 

"The  religion  and  the  transaction  upon  which  it 
was  fiiunded,  were  too  otocure  to  engage  the  abtentlon 
of  Jusephus,"— /'a^ey .'  Evidences,  vol.  1.,  ch.  vii. 

*B,  Intrans.:  To  rest,  to  rely,  to  defend. 
(Followed  by  on  or  upon.) 

1i  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
found,  to  ground,  to  rest,  and  to  build:  "To 
found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contriv- 
ance in  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies 
to  lay  so  deep  that  it  may  not  totter ;  it  is 
merely  in  the  moral  sense  that  they  are  here 
considered,  as  the  verb  to  ground  with  this 
signification  is  never  used  otlierwise.  Found 
is  applied  to  outward  circumstances  ;  grmmd 
to  what  passes  inwardly  ...  To  found  and 
ground  are  said  of  things  which  demand  the 
full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;    to  rest 


is  an  action  of  less  imitortaucc  :  whatever  ta 
funiuied  reiiuirtw  and  ha!a  the  utmust  Bupjiorl  ; 
whatever  is  rested  is  more  by  the  will  of  thij 
individual :  a  man  founds  his  reasoning  upon 
some  unequivocal  fact ;  he  rests  his  asuertiou 
upon  mere  hearsay.  To  found,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
thing  that  supports;  to  build  h.as  an  especial 
referentre  to  that  which  is  supported,  to  the 
superstructure  that  is  raised."  (jC'rabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  betweea  to  fimnd  and 
to  institute,  see  Institute. 

Cifiizi-da'-tion, "  foun-da-ci-onn,  s.    [Fr. 

fundation,  from  Lat.  fundatio,  from  fundo  = 
to  found;    Sp.  fundacton;    Port.  fundoQBa; 
ItaL  fundaslone.] 
L  Ordin^ary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  founding,  fixing,  or  beginning 
to  build. 

"  He  began   the  foutulacUnai  ol   the  tour  ol   Baby- 

\oyne."—Maundeirille,  ZiS. 

2.  The  basis  of  a  building ;  the  solid  ground 
on  which  a  structure  rests. 

"That  ia  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat. 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
To  bury  aU."         Sliaketp. :  Coriolanu*.  UL  1. 

3.  Tliat  part  of  a  structure  which  is  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

i.  The  act  of  establishing,  originating,  oi 
founding ;  establishment. 

"  That  was  the  foundacioun  of  here  ordre.'— Jfauiw 
deviUe,  p.  88. 

5.  The  principles,  basis,  or  grounds  on  which 
anything  stands,  rests,  or  is  supported. 

"Having  laid  down  as  my  foundalion.  that  the 
Scripture  Is  a  rule  that  in  all  things  needful  to  salva- 
tion, is  clear,  sufficient,  and  ordained  by  Ood  Almighty 
for  that  purpose.-— />ry(len .'  ^eligio  LatcL    (Pref.) 

6.  The  grounds  or  reasons  on  which  an 
opinion,  notion,  or  belief  is  founded. 

"J^II  can  never  prevail  on  myself  to  make  complainta 
which  bare  no  cause,  in  order  to  raise  hopes  wbich 
h&ve  no  fou7idation."— Burke  :  Obtervationi  on  a  lat* 
Htate  of  the  Jfatioit. 

7.  A  donation,  legacy,  or  revenue  appro- 
priated to  endow  an  institution,  and  consti- 
tuting a  permanent  fund  for  ita  support ;  an 
endowment. 

"  He  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  school  on  ft 
foi*nd*it  ion."— SiPifl. 

8.  That  which  is  founded,  instituted,  or  en- 
dowed ;  an  institution  founded  or  supported 
by  an  endowment. 

IL  Hat-making:  The  body  of  a  hat  or 
bonnet,  of  wool  or  inferior  fur,  ujion  which 
the  napping  of  superior  fur  is  laid  and 
united  at  the  battery. 

TT  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fmtiu- 
dation,  ground,  and  basis:  "A  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  has 
taken  its  rise  in  mere  conjecture,  or  in  some 
arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all  fact ;  a 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground, 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  ex- 
ternal e\'idence  :  unfounded  clamours  are  fre- 
quently raised  against  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment;  pround^ess  jealousies  frequently  arise 
between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of 
their  intercourse.  Foundation  and  basis  may 
be  compared  with  each  other,  either  in  the 
proper  or  in  the  improper  significations  ;  both 
foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure  ;  but  the  former  lies  under 
ground,  the  latter  stands  above:  the  foun- 
dation supports  some  large  and  artificially 
erected  pile  ;  the  basis  supports  a  simple 
pillar :  hence  we  speak  of  the  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  the  Monu- 
ment"   {Crabb:  Eng.  Synan.) 

foundation-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  which  keeps 
a  bed-plate — of  an  engine,  for  instance — down 
to  its  substructure. 

foundation-mnslln,  s. 

Fabric :  An  open-worked,  gummed  fabric« 
used  for  stiffening  dresses  and  bonnets. 

foundation-pile,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  pile  driven  into  soft  or 
treacherous  ground  to  form,  with  others,  an 
unyielding  basis  for  a  structure. 

foundation-sacrifice,  «. 

Com}).  Mytkol.  :  A  sacrifice  common  to 
races  of  low  culture,  who  sought  to  render 
buildings  firm  and  stable  by  drenching  the 
foundation-stones  with  blood,  by  burying  a 
human  victim  beneath  them,  or  by  immuring 
some  unfortunate  wretch  in  the  structure  it- 
self. Tradition  asserts  that  such  sacrifices  wera 


&te,  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =:  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


foundation— fountain 
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practised  in  tlie  MidiJle  A^es  in  some  form  or 
other,  at  the  castle  ufLielitnstuin  inThuringia. 
at  the  walls  of  Cui'culingen,  and  at  Seutaii, 
aod  Tylor  states  tliat  so  late  as  1843,  w)ion 
a  new  bridge  was  built  at  Halle,  a  notion 
was  abroad  among  people  tliat  a  child  was 
wanted  to  be  built  into  the  foundations.  The 
idea  underlying  these  satiriflcea  was  the  pro- 
pitiation of  evil  spirits,  or  an  endeavour  to 
render  them,  in  some  sort,  guardians  of  the 
atructure.  Hugh  Miller  (in  his  My  Schools  ajul 
Schoohnasiers,  ch.  xi.),  relates  a  conversation  he 
had  with  a  herd-boy  on  the  subject  of  ghosts. 
The  boy  said  :  "  It's  the  spirit  of  the  man  who 
was  killed  on  the  foundation-stone,  just  after 
it  was  laid,  and  then  built  into  the  wa'  by  the 
masons,  that  he  might  keep  the  castle  by  com- 
ing back  agaiu  ;  and  tliey're  saying  that  a'  the 
verm  ould  houses  in  the  kintra  had  murdered 
men  builded  intil  them  in  that  way,  and  that 
they  have  a'  o'  them  their  bogle."  The  buc- 
caneers of  the  Sjianish  Main  are  said  to  have 
killed  and  buried  a  negro  or  a  Spaniard  with 
their  treasures,  that  his  spirit  might  haunt  the 
snot  and  drive  away  intruders.  In  this  case, 
of  course,  the  dominant  idea  was  that  of  guar- 
diansliip.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to 
some  such  rite  in  the  book  of  Joshua:  "He 
shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof  in  his  firstborn, 
and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the 
gates  of  it"  (vi.  2G).  The  custom  still  lingers 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in 
Polynesia  and  Borneo. 

"More  culhired  nations  of  Southern  Asia  hiive 
carried  on  into  modem  ages  the  rite  ot  foundation- 
tacrifice." —Tylor :  Primitive  Culture,  L  9". 

foundation- plate,  s. 

1.  Bookhiml  :  The  base  plate  on  which  onia- 
ments  are  arranged  in  the  stamping  or  em- 
bossing press. 

2.  Steain-eng.  :  The  bed-plate  of  a  steam- 
engine. 

foundation-school,  a-,  a  school  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment ;  an  endowed  school 

foundation-stone,  s. 

1.  a  stone  in  a  public  building  laid  publicly 
with  ceremony  :  it  is  not  necessarily  any  part 
of  the  foundation. 

2.  The  foundations. 

"  My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundaCion-gtone." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  13. 

■  f<5dn-da'-tion,  v.t.  [Foundation,  s.]  To 
found,  to  settle,  to  ground. 

"  He  th&t  foundatiora  not  himself  with  the  arts." — 
FeUhatn:  Jiesoltes. 

f^n-da'-tion-er.  s.  [Eng.  foundation  :  -er.  ] 
One  who  derives  support  from  the  foundation 
or  endowment  of  a  college  or  school. 

ft(5&n-da'-tion-less,  a.  [Eng.  fowndation ; 
-Uss.]    Without  foundation  ;  baseless. 

f6lin'-der  (1),  s.  [^n^.  found  (l);  -er,]  One 
who  casts  metal  in  various  forms ;  principally 
used  in  composition,  as,  a  heW-fouvxier,  a  type- 
/wtTirfer,  &c. 

founders'  cleanslng-mlll,  s.  A  tum- 
bling-box in  which  small  castings  are  cleansed 
from  adhering  sand.  In  a  similar  b(»x  articles 
may  be  polished  or  rounded  by  mutual  attri- 
tion, assisted,  if  need  be,  by  an  abradant,  as 
sand  or  emery. 

founders'-dnst,  5.  Charcoal  powder  and 
coal  and  roke  dust,  ground  fine,  and  sifted  for 
casting  purposes. 

founders'-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  used  in  pre- 
paring the  cores  for  loam-moulding,  such  as 
those  for  iron  X'ipes.  A  central  spindle,  being 
prepared,  is  placed  on  centres  or  on  V's,  and 
the  clay  loam  covering  is  plastered  on  and 
regulated  by  a  templet  or  pattern. 

founders'-sand,  s.  A  sjiecies  of  sand 
used  for  making  founding-moulds. 

ff6un  -der  (2),  *  £oun-dour,  *  fown-der, 

s.     [Eng. /oi/7!4  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  founds  or  lays  the  foundation 
of;  a  builder  ;  an  erecter. 


2.  One  from  whom  anything  has  its  original 
or  beginning;  an  author. 

"Marcbol  theyr founder,  patron,  and  precident." 
Lydgate :  Stinor  Poerm,  p.  164. 

S.  One  who  endows  or  establishes  a  perma- 
nent fund  for  the  support  of  an  institution. 

"This  hath  been  exfierimentally  proved  by  the  ho- 
nooiab I e/ouncler  of  thia  lecture  in  his  treatise  of  the 
^ir'—Bentlry:  Bayle  Lecturei. 


founders'-Shares,  s.  pi.  Shares  issued 
to  the  founders  nf  (or  vendors  to)  a  public 
company,  as  a  p;irt  of  the  <  onsideration  for 
the  business,  or  concession,  A'c,  taken  over, 
and  not  forming  a  partof  the  ordinary  capital. 
As  a  rule,  such  shares  only  participate  in 
profits  after  the  payment  of  a  fixed  minimum 
di\  idt'ud  on  paid-up  capital, 

f<^n'-der  (3),  s.    [Founder,  v.] 

Farriery : 

1.  A  lameness  occasioned  by  inflammation 
in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  inflammatory  fever  of  the  body,  or 
acute  rheumatism. 

iloUn'-der,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.fondrer,  afondrer, 
from  fund  =  a  bottom  ;  Lat.  fandtts.] 

A.  Intrausitivc: 

*  1,  To  fall. 

"For  which  his  horse  for  feere  gan  to  turne. 
And  le«p  asyde,  aad /oundred  na  he  leep." 

Cfiattc^:  C.  T.,  2.688. 

2.  To  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  be  tilled  with 
water  and  sink  ;  said  of  ships. 

3.  To  lie  over,  to  wallow  in  the  sea. 

"  The  ahip  no  loncer  foundering  hy  the  lee, 
Bears  on  her  side  th'  invasions  of  the  aea." 

Falconer:  Shipurrack,  UL 

*  3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry. 

"All  hifl  tricka founder." 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII.,  UL  2. 

*  4.  To  trip  ;  to  fall  lame. 

B,  Transitive : 

Farr.  :  To  cause  internal  inflammation  and 
soreness  in  the  feet  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  lame 
or  disable  him. 

"  I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts." — 
Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

fo^n-dered,  n.  [Eng.  founder,  v.  ;  -ed.J 
Lamed,  disabled  ;  suffering  from  a  founder. 

"  spare  the  poor  jade  :  he's  foundered." 

Matsinger :  The  Bondsman,  iiL  8. 

•'  fo^n'-der-ess  (1).  s.  [Eng.  fovnder  (1).  s.  ; 
-ess.]    A  female  founder,  or  caster  of  metals. 

"The  great  bell  of  my  heart  is  cracked,  and  never 
Can  ring  in  tune  aeain  till't  be  new  cast 
By  one  only  BkilfuI/'jund>reM." 

Ford  :  Fancies  Chaste  £  Noble,  lil.  2. 

*  foiin'-der-ess  (2).  s.    [Foundress.] 

*  fo^'-der-OUS,  a.     [Eng,  fminder  (3),   s.  ; 

-OUS.] 

1.  Lit. :  Causing  or  likely  to  cause  to  founder 
or  go  lame. 

2.  Fig. :  Likely  to  trip  one  up ;  puzzling ; 
perj'lexing. 

"I  have  travelled  though  the  negociation,  and  a  ^ad 
founderoua  road  it  i%,'  —Burke:  Regicide  Peace,  let  3. 

*  fo^n'-der-j^,  s.    [Foundry.] 

foi^d'-ing,  pr.  -par. ,  a.,  &  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  [Found  (1),  v.] 

B.  As  adj.:  Often  in  composition,  as  type- 
fimtuUng,  hell-founding. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  smelt- 
ing ores,  and  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

foiind'-ling,  "  found-el-yng,  *  found- 
lyng,  s.  [Eng.  found,  pa.  par.  of  find  ;  dim. 
suff,  ■ling.'\  A  child  deserted  or  exposed  to 
chance,  or  found  without  father  or  mother. 

foundling-hospital,  s.  A  hospital  or 
charitable  iiistitiitinn  where  deserted  children 
are  taken  in  and  reared. 

H  The  Foundling  Hospital  in  London  was 
opened  in  1756. 

'  f6i^d'-ment,  ^«.  [Yv.fonflenient.]  A  founda- 
tion.   [Fundament.] 

fo^'  -  dress,  *  foun  -  der  -  ess,  s.  [Eng, 
founder;  -ess.]  A  female  fomider ;  a  woman 
who  founds,  builds,  or  endows. 

"  The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  walL" 

Tennyson  :  The  Princess,  il.  66. 

foiin'-drj^,  'foun-der-y,  *  foun-der-le, 

s.     [Eng. /oiind  ;  -er ;  -y.\ 

*  1.  The  act  or  art  of  founding  or  casting 
metals. 

"That  the  art  of  fonnderie  or  casting  metals  for 
iiiKU.'e3  hath  been  very  antique.  practise-J  atsound  pro- 
ffssed  in  Italie  as  well  as  in  other  countries  time  uiit 
of  mind."-/*.  Bolland:  Pliny,  bk,  xxxiv.,  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  building  arranged  and  fitted  for  found- 
ing or  casting  metals. 

"Hiae.\eB  having  suffered  hy  working  in  the /oun- 
dery,  he  grew  blind  in  IS^).  and  died  aoou  after."— 
JValpole  :  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i..  ch,  iv. 


foundry-crane,  5.  A  crane  used  to  lift 
and  transport  numl.ls,  flasks,  CiiMtings,  &c.,  in 
a  foundry.  Also  known  as  a  moulding-crane, 
from  its  being  uscil  for  lifting  into  and  out  of 
position  the  drags  of  moulds,  cores,  &c.,  in 
lieavy  casting,  loam-work,  and  pit-casting, 
[Crane.] 

fo^t  (1),  s.     [Font  (2).] 

Print. :  A  font  or  assortment  of  printer'r 
type. 

foiint  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  funt,  font,  from  Lat.  foTu, 
(gcnit.  fontis)  -  a  spring,]  A  spring,  a  foun- 
tain, a  well. 

fo^'-tain,  *foun-talne,  s.  [o.  Fr.  fmi- 
tuine  ;  Fr.  fontainp,  from  Low  Lat. /oTitaw, 
from  Lat.  foiis  (genit.  fontis)  =  a  fountain,  a 
spring;  Sp.  &  Ital.  fontana.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  well ;  a  spring  or  natural  source  of 
water,  spouting  or  flowing. 


(2)  The  head  or  source  of  a  river  or  stream. 

"  All  actions  uf  your  grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  water* 
keep  the  tenor  of  'itie\T  fountains."— l>ryden. 

(3)  An  artificial  jet  of  water;  also  the  struc 
ture  in  which  such  a  jet  is  produced  ;  a  basin 
or  other  receptacle  kept  supplied  with  water 
for  drinking  or  ornamental  purposes. 

"  As  spouts  Afountain  in  the  court 

Of  some  rich  Capuau'a  hall." 
Macaulay :  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegUlus,  xxz. 

(4)  An  upper  reservoir  cliamber  to  contain  a 
liquid  and  supply  a  wick,  a  dip-hole,  a  trough, 
&c.  :  as  in  the  oil-chamber  of  au  Argand  lamp, 
the  reservoir  of  an  inkstand,  a  drinking -glass 
in  a  bird-cage,  &c. 

(5)  The  ink-reservoir  in  a  printing-press. 

(6)  The  supply-chamber  in  a  reser\'oir-pen. 
2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  origin  or  source. 

"  Come,  to  the  beaming  God  your  hearts  unfold  1 
Draw  from  its  fountain  life  1" 

Thomson :  Castle  of  Indolence,  it  48. 

(2)  The  first  cause  or  principle. 

II.  Her.  :  A  circle  called  a  rouudle,  divided 
into  six  spaces  by  waved  lines  across  the 
shield,  and  tinctured  argent  and  azure. 

%  (1)  Fo\i.ntain  in  vacrao  : 

Mach.  :  A  flask  containing  water  and  air. 
The  neck  is  closed  by  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  tube,  dipping  in  the  liquid.  The 
flask  being  put  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  flask 
makes  a  jet  of  water  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
tube.    (Ganot.) 

(2)  Fountain  of  youth  .* 

Mythol. :  A  fountain,  by  bathing  in  which,  or, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  even  by  seeing 
it,  one  can  become  young  again.  (Tylor : 
Early  Hist.  Mankind  (1866),  352-5.) 

(3)  Hero's  fountain  :  An  artificial  fountain  of 
water,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  air. 

(4)  Intermittent  fountain  :  [iNTERMrTiENT]. 
If  Obvious    compounds:     Foimtain  -flood, 

fountain -foam,    fountain-jet,    fountain  •  side, 
fountain-urn,  &.c. 

fountain-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  order 
of  Coelenterata  called  Ctenophora,  The  refer- 
ence is  to  the  cuiTents  which  their  ciliae  pro- 
duce. They  are  not  fishes,  but  akin  to  Actinia, 
&c.    Example,  Beroe, 

fountain-head,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  somce  or  spring ;  the  head  w 
source  of  a  river,  &c. 

"  The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head," 

Tennyson  :  Two  Voice*.  318. 

2.  Fig. :  The  primary  source ;  the  origin ; 
the  original. 

"  We  have  this  det-iil  from  the  foujitaiTt-head,  fron> 
the  persona  themselves." — Paley:  Evidences,  voL  11, 
ch.  viii- 

fountain  -  inkstand,  £.  An  inkstand 
which  has  a  continual  supply  of  ink  from  an 
elevated  fountain,  or  wljich  bis  an  elastic 
diaphragm  by  which  the  dip-cup  may  be  sup- 
I»lied  or  emptied. 

fountain-lamp,  $.  A  lamp  with  an  ele- 
vated resen'oir  for  sup]>ly,  as  in  most  forms 
of  the  Argand,  the  student's  lamp,  for  in- 
stance. 


bSil*  \>o^:  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  f. 
-olan,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tiou,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -olous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  nile,  &q.  =  hel,  d^l. 
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fountaineer— fourfleld 


fountain-pen,  s  \  pen  whiiili  has  an 
Inii-reacrvuir  fo  •  the  supply  of  tlie  pen. 

fonntain-pump.  s. 

1.  A  imnii)  in  which  a  etreara  with  a  natural 
head  Is  Ifd  tliiodgli  u  stuck  and  nozzle,  and 
thus  hears  the  appearance  of  a  pump,  though 
perennial. 

2.  A  jiunip  in  which  a  packed  piston  is  re- 

£  laced  by  a  plunger,  with  a  leathern  annular 
isc  or  diafihragni. 

fonntain-sprite,  e.     A  sprite  or  fairy 

haunliiig  fuiiiitanis. 

"  Tl.J!.  i;)(iKHi.f  (I;i.-*liing  crysUl  tall 
Gave  U.  my  Biri»  the  fouitUiin-tiJrItt;." 

Longfellow:  Luck tif  EdmhaU. 

fonntain-tree.  s. 

Bnt. :  A  poj.ular  name  for  the  Deodar  (Cedrvs 
Diodara).  Tlie  n-fcri-nco  is  to  the  quantity  of 
turpentine  wIulIi  it  furnishes.    [Deodar.] 

•  fo^n'-taln-eer,  *  foun-taln~ere,  s.  [Eng. 
fountain';  -ter.]  'J'he  manager,  director,  or 
contriver  of  a  fountain. 

"A  baiilisc  of  cojii^r,  which,  managed  by  the  /oun- 
tainere,  outs  water  near  60  leet  biKh. ' — Evelyn: 
thary  (Feb.  27.  16fi}. 

*fo^'-taln-less,  a.  [Eng.  fountain;  -less.] 
Without'  luuutaius  ;  haviug  no  fountain  or 
spring. 

"  Here  and  tbere  was  room 
For  barraii  desert, /ounfi(n?r*i  and  dry." 

^dtoti :  P.  K.,  liL  264. 

•  foiin'-tain-let,  s,  [Eug.  fouiUain ;  dimin. 
suff.  -Ut'\    A  little  fountiun. 

"  lu  the  Rforeaald  viUoge  there  be  t'wo  fountatnleU." 
—Fulh-r:  Worthies;  Buntiui/don,  L  idi. 

•  fount'-fol,  a.  [Eng.  fount;  •ful(l).']  Full  of 
fountains  or  springs. 

"  Go  wait  the  Thunderer'o  will,  Baturnift  cried. 
On  yon  taU  suiumit  of  thc/oun(/iU  Ide." 

Pope  :  Homer ;  Iliad  xv.  165. 

"foupe,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  drive  or 
force  with  violence. 

"  We  pronounce,  by  ttie  confeBalon  of  strangers,  as 
eniootbly  and  moderately  r&  any  of  the  Dorthern  na- 
tions, wlui  foujte  their  words  out  o(  the  throat  with 
fat  and  full  e}^irita.' —Camden  .   Hemaiiis. 

f  ou-qui-er'-a  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Named  after 
Dr.  P.  E.  Fouqui^re,  professor  of  medicine,  in 
Paris.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  tribe  Fou- 
qnierete  (q.v.).  Fouquiera  formosa  is  a  showy 
shrub  from  Mexico,  sometimes  cultivated  in 
green-houses. 

•f&u-qui-er-a'-9e-s©  (qu  as  k),  s.pL 
pdod.  Lat.  fouquitra,  and  Lat.  fera.  pL  adj. 
Buff.  -acecE.] 

Bat. :  An  obsolete  order  of  Polypetalous 
Exogens,  placed  by  Lindley,  in  his  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  in  the  Euphorbial  AJliance. 
In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  the  order  disap- 
pears. It  is  now  reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Tamar- 
iscacea.     [Fouqui  ere.e.  ] 

f&U-qui-er'-e-BB  (qu  as  k),  s.  [Mod.  Lat 
foitquiera,  and  Lat  feni.  pi.  aiij.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Tamariscacese,  distin- 
guished by  having  large  petals  united  into  a 
tubular  corolla.  Sepals,  live  ;  petals,  five  ; 
stamens,  ten  or  twelve  :  style  trifid ;  ovary 
snperior  sessile;  ovides  nnme'-jus;  carjtels 
five  cornered,  three-celled,  three- valved.  [Fou- 
quiera. Fouqui  ERACE^.] 

four,  'feour,  *f8w-er,  *feow-ere, "tow- 
er, *fowre,a-  &  s.  [A.B.feower ;  cogn.  mth 
O.  S-  fiwar,  fiuwar,  fior ;  Dut.  vier ;  O.  Fris. 
ftower,  fluwer,  Jior  ;  Icel  ^orir ;  Dan.  frie  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fior ;  Ger.  vier ;  Sw.  fyra;  Goth. 
Jidwor;  Lrfit.  qttatnor;  Gr.  TeTTopes,  TeVo-apes 
(tettares^  tessares);  Wei.  •pedwar ;  Gael,  ceithir; 
Rusa.  chetvero ;  Sansc.  chetvar^  chatnr ;  Pali 
ckattdr6.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Twice  two  ;  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  two  and  two. 

"There  were  /eowcr  kiugeo."        Layainon,  iL  219. 

S.  As  siihstantive : 

J.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  sum  of  two  and  two ;  the  number 
consistJDg  of  twice  two. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  the  snm  of  twice 
two  :  as,  4  or  iv. 

n.  Boat. :  A  four-oared  boat ;  the  crew  of  a 

four-oared  boat. 
K  To  he,  go,  or  run  on  all  fours  : 
I.  Lit. :  To  be,  walk,  or  crawl  on  the  hands 

and  feet,  or  the  haiuJs  and  knees. 


2.  Fig. :  To  agree  exactly  ;  to  be  consistent 
In  every  particular. 

four -cornered.  •  toure  -  comerde, 
*  foure-comeryd,  "  four-comerde,  a. 

Having  four  cuiners  or  angles. 

"Open  the  /ourf-comerd*  iihcete  u  did  Foter."— 
Balo :  Image.  j,t  iii. 

four-oomers«  a.  pi. 

Law  :  All  tliat  is  within  a  document  itself. 
The  phrase  conies  down  from  the  time  when 
law  documents  were  in  one  roll,  and  not  in 
successive  folios. 

four-edged,  a.  Having  four  edges  or 
sides. 

four-handed,  a.  Having  four  hands ; 
quadrumanous. 

four-horse,  a.  Drawn  by  four  horses : 
as,  a.four-hor^e  coach. 

four-in-hand,  a.,  adv.,  &  s. 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by  one 

person  ;  as,  &  four-in-}iand  coach. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  driving  of  four-in-hands  : 
as,  the  Fvur-lfi-kand  Club.  The  Loudon  club 
so  called  was  founded  in  a.d.  1815. 

B.  As  adv. :  With  four  hoi-ses  attached  to  a 
vehicle,  and  driven  by  one  driver  ;  as,  He  was 
djiyin^  four-in-liand. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  vehicle  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  driven  by  one  driver. 

"  As  quaint  Rfour-tnJuind 
Ab  you  shall  see." 

Tennyson  :  Walking  to  the  Mail. 

four-leaved,  a.     Having  four  leaves. 

"The  marvellouB  powers  o1  four-leaeed  clover  and 
horse-fihoea."  Longfellow :  Bvarigeline,  L  8. 

Four-leaved  grass : 

Bot. :  (1)  Paris  quadrifolia,  (2)  A  four-leaved 
variety  of  Trifolium  repens.  (Britten  <£  Hol- 
land.) 

Four-leaved  shamrock  :  A  shamrock  which 
has  four  "leaves,"  i.e.,  leaflets.  Probably  it  is 
the  "four-leaved  "  variety  of  Trifolium  repens. 
[Four-leaved-grass  (2).J  It  is  supposed  by  the 
superstitious  to  bestow  magic  power  on  its 
finder. 


four-legfged,  a.  Having  four  legs  ;  quad- 
ruped. 

"  From  two-legged  and  from  four-teggad  ton." 

Butl^:  Budibrat.  pt  L,  c  i. 

four-nooked,"  feower-noked.*  four- 
noked,  "  four-neukit,  a.  Having  four 
corners  or  angles,    (layamon,  ii.  600.) 

four-o'clock,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  hour  so  named. 

2.  Bot. :  MiraHlis  didtotoma.  So  called  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  grows,  because  the 
flowers  open  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"Here  alBo,  in  summer,  v&rious  brilliant  annuals, 
snch  as  marigolds,  pettmias,  four-o'^ocks.  found  hd 
indulgent  comer."— J7.  B.  Stowe:  Cncie  Tom's  Cabin. 
ch.  iv. 

Foitr-o'dock  flower:  The  same  as  FotfR- 
o'cxocK,  2  (q.v.). 

four  -  post,  a.  Having  four  posts  or 
pillars  ;  as,  a.  four-post  bedstead. 

four-poster,  s.  A  large  bedstead  having 
four  posts  or  pillars  for  the  curtains. 

"  I  was  always  need  to  a  fcmr-potttr  afore  I  came 
here."— Z>ict ens  ■  Pickurick,  ch.  iliv. 

four-tailed,  a.  Having  four  tails  or  pro- 
jecting portions. 

Four-tailed  bandage: 

Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face,  and 
jaws.    (Ogilvie,  old  ed.) 

four-thieves,  s.  pi, 

FouT'thin'e^'  vinegar  :  A  preparation  from 
Bosniarinu^  ojicinalis.     (Paxtoii.) 

four-way  cock,  four-way  valve,  s. 

A  cock  or  valve  having  two  separate  passages 
in  the  plug,  and  communiciting  with  four 
pipes.     It  was  the  invention  of  James  Watt. 

four-wheeled,  a.    [FouRWHEEi.Er.] 

tour-wheeler,  s.  A  carriage,  coach,  or 
vehicle  having  four  wheels ;  a  four-wheeled 
cab. 

"  Havine  sent  on  all  their  Ingjjage  by  a  Te8i>ectable 
old  four-wheeler."— Black  :  Prinersa  of  Thtile,  ch.  i. 


*  fourb,  v.t.   [FouRB,  8.]  To  cheat,  to  swindle, 

to  deceive. 

"Tboee  who  fourbed  othem  become  idupca  to  tbilt 
own  contrivances.'— 0«n<fonum  Irutruet€d.  p.  370. 

•  f  6urb,   •  four  be.   s.     [Fr.]     A  cheat;  a 
swindler  ;  a  tricky  felhjw. 

"  Thou  art  n  TiIm  Impoator,  and  a/our6e." 

Omham  :  Passion  i^  DUCafvr  .£nea£. 

•  fourb'-er-^,  s.     [Fr.  fov.rberU.]    A  cheat ; 
a  deception  ;  a  swhidle. 

"You   hiive   unmasked  Mie  fourbtry.' — OtntUmam 

instructed.  \>.  373. 

fOur'-eSnt,  s.    [Eng. /our,  and  canL^ 
Nmit. :  A  rope  of  four  strands. 

*  f6ur9hed,  a.     {Vr.  fouTc}U.\    Forked. 

•'  The  mven  .  .  .  sat  on  Xhefoureked  tre." 

Tristram.  L  44. 

fdur-^hee',  fdur'-^hi,  a.    (Fr.  fourcJU  = 
forked.] 

Her. :  An  epithet  applied 
to  a  cross  forked  at  the 
ends. 


four-^hette",  ».    [Fr.  =  a 
fork.] 

1.  ATiatomy : 

(1)  Human:    A     slight 
tninsverse  fold  (frcenulum 
2yudendi)  within  the  poste-         FoUBCnfee. 
rior  commissure,  connect- 
ing the  labia  majora  of  the  vulva.     It  is  fre- 
quently torn  in  the  first  parturition. 

(2)  Compar. :  T*he  forked  bone,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  clavicles  in  many  Lirda. 
[FuBCULA,  Merrythought.] 

2.  Glove-making :  The  forked  piece  between 
two  adjacent  fingers  of  a  glove,  uniting  the 
portions  of  the  back  and  inside  of  the  finger, 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

3.  Surg. :  An  instrtunent  for  holding  up  the 
tongue  while  the  frxnum  is  being  cut. 

toiir^h'-ing,  s.    [From  Norm.  Fr.  fourche  - 

to  delay,  to  put  off.] 

Law :  The  act  of  delaying  legal  proceedings. 
{Wharton,  &c.) 

four'-course,  s.  &  a.   [Eng.  four,  and  couth.} 

A*  As  substantive : 

Agric. :  A  rotation  by  which  the  same  crop 
recurs  at  intervals  of  four  years.  The  Nor- 
folk fourcourse  is  (1)  Wheat ;  (2)  Turuipt, ; 
(3)  Barley  or  Oats ;  and  (4)  Clover.  This 
rotation  is  practised,  more  or  less,  in  every 
county,  wheat  and  mangels  on  the  heavier 
soils  taking  the  place  of  barley  and  tumips. 
(Crops  of  the  Farm.') 

B.  As  adjective  : 

Agric. :  Cultivated  on,  or  in  any  way  per- 
taining to,  the  rotation  described  under  A : 
as,  the  fourcourse  system. 

fonr-croy^-a   (oy  as  6i),    Idur'-er^a-a, 
fur-crse-a,    four-crse-a,    «.      fNam'd 

alter  Fourcroy,  the  famous  French  chemist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amaryllidacese,  tribe  Aga- 
veie.  The  species  are  found  in  America, 
Madagascar,  and  Australia.  Fourcroya  long- 
(eva  is  forty  feet  high,  its  inflorescence  thirty. 

f  6ur-drin'-i-er  (er  as  e),  5.    [For  etym.  sea 
def,  of  compound.] 

tourdrtnier-machine,  s.  [Bee  def.]  A 
paper-making  machine,  the  first  to  make  a 
continuous  web.  It  was  invented  by  Louis 
Robert,  of  Essonne,  and  patented  by  him  in 
France.  A  Mr.  Gamble  and  the  brothers 
Fourdrinier  improved  it.  The  machine  was 
perfected  by  others.  The  essential  features 
of  the  machine  are  : — (1)  A  stream  of  paper 
pulp  flowing  on  to  the  surface  of  an  endless, 
horizontal,  wire  web  ;  (2)  a  tremulous  motion 
to  the  web  to  shake  out  the  water,  which  falls 
in  a  rain  beneath,  and  to  felt  the  fibre  ;  (3)  a 
travelling  deckle  which  keeps  up  with  the 
motion  of  the  web,  and  forms  tlie  lateral  mar- 
gin of  the  paper  ;  (4)  a  porous  dandy  which 
presses  the  pulp  and  absorbs  some  of  the 
water ;  (5)  a  couching  roller  to  take  up  the 
web  ;  (6)  a  pressure  roller  to  abstract  mois- 
tiue ;  and  (7)  drying,  sizing,  finishing,  measure 
ing,  and  cutting  deWces. 

fbur'-field,  a.    [Eng.  four,  and  field.) 
Agric. :  The  same  as  Fourcourse  (q.v.), 

"  Thefourfield  eyetem  and  the  price  of  gnln." 

Tennyson:  tiadiry  Court.  88. 


^te,  f^t,  l^e«  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wqXU  work,  who,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  foU ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oe  =^  e ;  ey  =  »#   qu  =  kw. 


fourfold—fowl 
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four-fold,  *  four-fald,   *  fowre-folde» 

a.  &  .^.     [A.S.  ffou'cr/eald  ;  O.  Fris.  /lUwcr/uld ; 
O.  IL  Gcv.  Jiorfalt.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Four  times  told;  quadruple; 
four  tunes  as  much  or  as  many. 

B.  Assubst. :  A  quantity  four  times  as  much 
or  as  grrut. 

"  Fie  shall  restore  the  lamb  fourfold,  because  he  had 
BO  pity."—-  Samuel  xii.  6. 

four'-fold,  v.t.  [Fourfold,  a.]  To  assess 
in  a  fouifold  ratio. 

f 6ur'-foot-ed,  *  foure-fot-ed,  *  foure- 
fot-ede,  *  fowre-fet-yd,  a.    iKnj?.  j'uur, 

and  footed.}    Having  luur  feet;  quadruped. 

"  'Sefourefotede  best  ferke  to  kille.  " 

A  lezander  &  Uindimits,  299. 

fAuT'-gon,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  tuuibrel  or  am  munition- waggon. 

2.  A  French  baggage- vehicle. 

f  du'-Jl-er-l^m,  s.  [Named  from  the  founder, 
Charles  Fouiier  (Def.)  ;  Eng.  sufT.  -ism.] 

Polit.  Econ.  &  Hhi. :  A  system  partly  of  co- 
operation, partly  of  socialism,  advocated,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  carried  out,  by  Charts 
Fourier,  a  Frenchman,  born  at  Besan^cn. 
April  7,  1772.  He  was  for  some  considerable 
lime  in  a  merchant's  office,  and  was  at  a  sus- 
ceptible age  when  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  first  French  Revolution  was  continually 
bringing  new  views  as  to  the  reorgnnizntion  of 
society  before  men's  minds.  A  lienevolent 
man,  he  for  years  attempted  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  in  a 
series  of  publieations.'wUich  both  the  reviewers 
and  the  public,  as  a  rule,  ignored,  made  known 
the  ojiinions  since  called  by  his  name.  He  \v:is 
a  devout  but  liberal  Ronian  Catlmlie,  and  a 
student  of  propheey.aiul  believed  that  he  was 
acting  in  conformity  with  scripture  principles 
in  proposing  his  selieme.  He  died  in  Paris  uu 
Oct.  10,  1837,  in  his  (itith  year,  too  early  to 
foresee  the  extent  to  wliich  his  views  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  laboiu-  were  destined 
xdtimately  to  spread. 

Fourier's  scheme  was  that  what  he  called 
from  the  word  phalanx,  a  phalanstery,  consist- 
ing of  about  400  families,  or  l.SOO  persons, 
should  live  together,  combining  their  labour, 
upon  a  district  about  a  square  league  in 
extent.  The  buying  and  selling  transactions 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  'community, 
were  to  be  managed  by  a  single  person,  wiiich 
would  save  a  multitude  of  peddling  opera- 
tions. If  any  brought  capital  into  the  con- 
cern, it  was  not  conliseated,  Imt  he  was  allowed 
interest  upon  it.  The  labour  being  carried  on 
in  common,  the  profits  were  ajiportioned  on 
the  following  system.  First  a  minimum  of 
mere  si\bsistence  money  was  assigned  to  every 
member  of  the  society,  including  those  inca- 
pable of  labour.  The  remainder  of  the  profits 
were  then  divided  in  proportions  agreed  on  be- 
forehand, to  remunerate  labour  and  talent,  and 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  received.  The 
jirofits  di\ided  thus  were  then  expended  by 
the  individual  recipients  as  they  pleased.  An 
etfurt  was  made  about  1852  to  form  an  in- 
dustrial colony  on  Fourier's  plan,  but  the 
attenipt  was  unsuccessful. 

f  du'-ri-er-ist,  f  du'-ri-er-ite,  s.  [For  first 
element,  see  FourierUm ;  suff.  -ist,  'itc]  An 
adherent  to  or  supporter  of  Fourierism  (q.v.). 

*  f bur'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  four;  dimin.  suff. 
■liuij.]  One  of  four  children  born  at  the  same 
time 

"  fourm,  s,    [FoRM.l 

four'-neau  (eauaso),  5.    [Fr.] 

Mil. :  The  chamber  of  a  mine  in  which  the 
powder  is  lodged. 

f&ur'-ne-tite,  s. '  [Named  after  Fournet,  who 

analysed  it.] 

Mill.  :  A  doubtful  variety  of  Galenite. 
Fournet  declared  it  a  mixture  of  galenite  with 
copper  ore.- 

four'-po^nd,  a.  [Eng.  four,  and  poiind.] 
Weighing  four  pounds. 

four'-poiind-er,  s.    [Eng.  four;  pound;  -er.] 

1.  A  loaf  weighing  fom-  pounds. 

2.  A  small  cannon  to  throw  a  shot  or  shell 
of  four  pounds  in  weight. 

f  our'-rier,  s.    [Fr.]    A  harbinger. 
four-score,  a.  &s.     [Eng. /our,  and. score.jO^ 


A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Amounting  in  number  to  four  times 
twenty  ;  eighty. 

"  We  habbeth  Ibeo  her  fouricorc  yer." 

St.  lirandan.  p.  14. 

2.  It  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore,  or 
eighty  yeara  of  age. 

B,  ^5  suhst.  :  The  number  or  amount  of 
four  times  twenty. 

fonr'-some,  four-sum,  a.  [Eng.  fmtr 
sulf.  -soiiie  =  Mid.  Eng.  same  =  together.]  A 
term  applied  to  anything  in  whicli  four  take 
part  together:  as,  a. foursome  reel.    (Scotch.) 

f  6ur'-squaro»  *  fowre-square,  a.  [Eng. 
foxir,  and  square] 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  four  sides  and  angles  equal ; 
quadrangular ;  square, 

2,  Fig.  :  Presenting  an  unyielding  front  to 
all  oppositioL' 

four-teen',  *  feow-er-tene,  *  four-tene, 

a.  A:  s,  [A.S.  Je6tvertyne,fe6wet'ti'fie:  O.  P'ris. 
Jijiwertine;  O.  H.  Ger.  Jiorzehan ;  Dut.  veertien; 
Goth.  Jidvortaihun ;  Icel.  Jjoridn  ;  iiw.Jjorton; 
VsLii,  Jjorten  ;  Get.  vierzekn.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Amounting  in  number  to  four 
and  ten,  or  twice  seven. 

"  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale." — 
Shnkosp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  U. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  number  amounting  to  four  and  ten, 
or  twice  seven. 

2.  A  symbol  used  to  denote  such  a  number : 
as,  14  or  xiv. 

fdur-teenth',  «.  &  5.  [A.S.  fedwerteddhn  ; 
O.  Fris.  Jiuwertinda ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vierzehende ; 
Dut.  veeTtiende;  Icel. ^ortdndi ;  Hvf.  fjortoiuie ; 
Dan.  fjortendc ;  Ger.  vierzehnte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  The  ordinal  of  fourteen. 

2.  Being  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts 
into  which  a  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient 
of  one  divided  by  fourteen. 

2.  Music:  The  octave  of  the  seventeenth, 
a  distance  comprehending  thirteen  diatonic 
Intervals 

fourth.  *  ferd.  •  feorthe,  *  ferth,  *  ferthe. 

*  fierth,  *  forthe,  "  fourthe,  ■  furthe, 

*  fowrthe,  a.  &,s.  [A. a.  Jtordlia;  O.  H.  Ger. 
fiordo  ;  M.  H.Ger.  &  Dut.  vierde;  Icei,  Jjdrdiii ; 
Sw.  &  Dun.  fjerde  ;  Ger.  vierte.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  The  ordinal  of  four  ;  the  next  after  the 
third. 

2.  Being  one  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 
a  whole  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  of  four  equal  parts  into 
which  a  whole  is  divided  :  the  quotient  of  one 
divided  by  four  ;  a  quarter. 

2.  Music :  An  interval  of  four  notes,  com- 
prising two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone.  A 
diminished  fourth  comprises  one  whole  tone 
and  two  semitones. 

rourtll  £state,s.  Onginally  the  lowest 
and  unrejireseiited  classes  of  society  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Cummona  (gee  Third 
Estate);  now  a  humorous  epithet  applied  to 
the  newspaper  press  in  recognition  of  its 
peculiar  influence  in  public  aflfairs. 

fourth-rate,  s. 

Naut. ;  Formerly  a  50  to  70  gun  vessel,  now 
a  gunboat  carrying  from  1  to  4  guns. 

fourth'-l^,  adv,    [Eng.  fourth;  -ly.]    In  the 

fourth  place. 

four-wheeled,  a.  [Eng. Jixwr, and  wfieeled. ] 
Having  or  ruuuing  upon  four  wheels. 

fouse,  5.     [Fogs.] 

foU'Sel,  s.    [Fusel.] 

fousol-oU,  s.    [Fusel-oil.] 

*f6u'-ter,  s.  [Fr.  foutu.]  A  mean,  despic- 
able fellow.  [FouTv.] 

*f6u'-ter,  v.t.  &.  i.     [FouTER,  s.]    To  bungle. 


fouth,  "fowth,  s.  (Scotch  /ow  =  full,  and 
sutl.  -th.)     I'lt-'Uty,  enough. 

■'  He  iitm  A  fouth  o'  iiulil  nlclt  iitickcts." 

/turns:  Capt.  Urote't  I'eregrinatloru. 

fouth'-y,  fowth-y,  a.  [Eng.  fouth;  -y.\ 
Having  the  appearance  of  fulness;  a  term 
applied  to  cattle  that  are  gioss  in  shape,  or 
have  their  bellies  liUed  with  food. 

fou'-ti-l^,  odv.  [Eng.  fouty;  -ly.]  In  a  mean, 
base,  disgraceful,  or  obscene  manner. 

f ou'-ti-ness,  s.  [Eng. /oufi/;  -ness.]  Mean- 
ness, baseness,  obscenity. 

*f6u'-tra,  s.  [FouTEE.]  A  fig ;  a  fico;  e 
word  of  contempt. 

"Afoutra  (or  the  world,  and  worldliiiga  baae." 
iyhakeap. :  2  Henry  IV.,  v.  0. 

fdu'-t^,  a.  [O.  Fr./o«(M,-pa,  par.  of/o'u/re  =  to 
lecher.]  Mean,  base,  disgraceful,  despicable, 
obscene. 

fo  -ve-a  (pi.  f6'-ve-0B),  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  small 
pit.     A  euphonic  form  ioi  fodea,  from  fod,  the 
root  of  fodio  =  to  dig.] 
Anatomy : 

1.  Sing. :  Various  small  pits,  holes,  or  de- 
pressions. Thus  there  is  a  Fovea  anterior 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  a^  Fovea  or  fossa  ovalis 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  between  the 
auricles  of  tlie  heart,  and  a  Fovea  centralis  in 
the  middle  of  the  i»osterior  jiart  of  the  eye-ball, 
where  the  retina  is  so  thin  as  to  look  as  if 
a  hole  existed  in  it. 

2.  PL  :  There  arc  Foveas  glandulares  in  the 
jKuietal  bones  of  most  skulls,  especially  in 
those  of  old  persons.    {Quain.) 

fo'-Ve-ate,  a.     [Lat.  fove(a)  =  a  pit ;  -at€.\ 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Foveolate  (q.v.). 

fo'-ve-o-late,  fo'-ve-o-lat-ed,  a.    [Low 

Lat.  foveola  =  a  little  pit ;  -uCe,  -ated.] 

Bot.:  Having  little  pits  or  depressioni ; 
pitted.     {Figuier.) 

fo'-ve-ole,  s.      [Low  Lat.  foveola  =  a   little 
pit.] 
Bot. :  The  peritheciura  of  certain  fungals. 

fd-vil'-la,  8.  [A  dimin.  from  Lat.  fovea  =io 
cherish, 'to  foster.] 

Bot.  :  A  mucilaginous  liquid  contained  in 
the  interior  of  the  pollen  grain,  and  the  imme- 
diate agent  in  fertilization.  It  descends 
through  the  pollen-tube  towards  the  ovule  oi 
young  seed. 

fow,  a.     [FoLL.]    Full,  drunk. 

fOW  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  (See  extract.) 

'■  Fow,  an  irun  fork  of  two  Rprroprlata  prongs,  in  a 
loDg,  fileiider,  Hinootli,  el.istic  handle  or  pole,  for  ihrow- 
iiifc'  up  the  sheaves  in  buihling  the  sheaves  in  a  com- 
st.'ick,  aud  for  tlirowiiig  down  the  stack."— (j(.  Surv. 
Nairtia.    (Jamieton.) 

2.  A  mow  or  heap  of  corn  in  the  sheaves. 
fow  (2),  fows,  s.     [Foos.] 

*  fow-age,  s.    [Feuaoe.] 

*  fow-are,  s.     [Icel.  fdgair.^    A  cleanser  or 

cleaner. 

"  Foivnre  or  clenaare  of  donge,  as  goiigys  and  other 
like.     Pimariits,  obiitor." —Prompt.  Farv. 

*fOWe,  *fO'W-cn,  v.t.  [\cii\.fdga,fa'gja;^vt. 
feja;  Dan.  fcie.\  To  cleanse  or  clean  ovit, 
[Fey.] 

"  For  tofowen  an  old  diche." 

Bent  (if  Bamtoun,  p.  4& 

fow-er-tie,  s.    [Fourty.] 

fo^k,  s.    [Folk.]    Folk,  people.    (Scotch.) 

"  A  real  gentleui-in  for  sae  many  hundred  j-earH,  and 
never  huiida  puir  f(/wk  ;tff  your  grirnd  na  if  they  were 
mad  tykes." -ScoH.-  «wy  Mannering.  ch.  iiL 

fo^l,  *feogli-el,  *fogh-el,  'foghle, 
*  fug-el,     ■  fush  el,     "  foul,    *  fuel,   s. 

[A.S.  fugol;  cogn.  with  Hut.  vogd ;  Dan. 
fugl;  Icel.  fu(jl,fo(jl ;  ^^v.fdgel;  Goth,  fuglo; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fugal  ;  Ger.  rogcL] 

*  1.  A  bird.  (Frequently  used  unchanged 
in  the  plural.) 

•"Have  dominion  over  the  fish  ol  the  sea  and  the 
fowl  of  the  B.iT."—G^ne.iis  L  :S. 

2.  A  domestic  cock  or  hen  ;  a  barn-door 
fowl.  (Gallus  domeMicus.)  It  figures  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  must  have  been 
domesticated  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  its  original  stock 


bai,  tooy;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chm.  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  eyist.  ph  -t 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,     -cious.  -tlouB,  -slous  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ^  b^l,  d^ 
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was  Galbts  bankiviis,  the  jungle  fowl  of  Java, 
but  tliis  is  as  yet  fur  from  being  proved.  Re- 
mains of  Gallus  dtjiiusticiui  have  Ijeeu  found 
in  the  Cave-fauna  of  France. 

If  Fowls  of  warren :  According  to  Coke  they 
are  tho  partridge,  quail,  rail,  piu-asant,  wood- 
cock, nialianl,  lieron,  Ac.  Maiiwood,  on  the 
contrary,  limits  the  terra  to  the  pheasant  and 
partridge. 

fowl-foot,  5. 

Bot.  :  Ontithopus  perpusillus,  so  called  be- 
cause tlie  seed-pods  resemlde  the  feet  of  birds. 

fowl  -  grass,  fowl  meadow-grass, 
fold  meadow-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Poa  trivialis.  (IVithering  in  Bntten 
i6  Holland.) 

fowl-house,  s.  A  house  or  shetl  in  which 
domestit.-  Inwls  are  kept. 

fowl-run,  .s.  A  wired-in  enclosure  in 
which  domestic  fowls  can  feed. 

tS^l,  *  fowle,  *  fowl-yn,  vA.    [A.s.  fugt- 

Han;  M.  II.  Ger.  vogelen.]  [Fowi,,  s.]  To 
oatcli  or  kill  wild  birds  for  food  or  game,  a.s 
by  means  of  decoys,  nets,  bird-lime,  liawkiug, 
or  shooting. 

"  And  itmust  also  be  remembeicd,  thnt  nuch  pprsons 
AS  mav  lawfully  Imiit.  fish,  or  /owl,  r.itlune  pHnHrr/l'. 
.  has  been  fiaid,  only  n  qualitled  property  in 


have. 

these  auimaU." 

ch.  27. 


-BlackaCone:  Commentarusa.  bk,  iL, 


fowl'-er,  *  foul-er,  s.  [k.^.  fugUre.]  [Fowl. 
v.]  One  who  pursues  and  kilts  wild-fowl  fur 
food  or  game. 

',  '  "The  foolish  bird,  hiding  hla  head  in  a  hole,  thinks 
'  himself  secure  from  the  view  o(  the /oic^trr,' l>ecause 
the  fowler  is  not  in  his  vie«."— South  :  Sermoiu,  vol. 

TiL,  ser  13. 

fowler'a-servlco,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pyrus  aucuparia,  the  berries  of  which 
are  used  by  boys  to  catch  blackbirds.  (Coles 
in  Britten  £  Holland.) 

ftfrfr'-ler-ite,  f.  [Named  after  Fowler  who 
mentioned  it  in  the  American  J ourruil  of  Science 
mlS2,J.] 

Min. :  A  zinciferous  variety  of  Rhodonite. 
It  occurs  at  Sterling,  New  Jersey.  It  is  called 
byThomson  ferro-silicate  of  manganese.  (DaTWt.) 

ff5^r-ing.    *  foul'-ing,    *  foul-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fowl,  v.] 

A.  &  B,  v4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  ^Trb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  pursu- 
ing or  killing  wild-fowl  for  food  or  game. 

"  Auceps  proi>erly  a  fouler,  and  aucupium  is  /ok?- 
vn^e,  and  by  a  inetaphore,  it  is  for  all  maner  of  wayes, 
to  geat  any  Ihyngo  by  wiles,  traynes,  orcrafte."— frfa? ; 
Flowers  of  Latine  Speaking,  p.  46. 

fowling  -  piece,  s.  A  fire-arm  or  gnn 
adapted  for  ordinary  sporting. 

"You  shall  see  in  the  coimtry  in  harvest  time.  r>i. 
.  ffeons,  though  tliey  deitrny  never  so  much  corn,  tne 
uumer  dare  not  present  the  fowlin/j.piece  to  them  : 
■why?  because  they  belong  totiie  lord  of  the  manor."— 
I  Webst^:  H'hire  Devil,  v. 

•fows.  s.    [Foos.] 

fdwlh,  S.      [FOUTH.] 

fox,  s.  [A.S. ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  vos  :  Icel.  fox, 
fda :  Goth,  fawho ;  O.  H.  Ger.  /oha  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  vohCj  vuhs;  GeY.fuchs.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3  (1). 

"  Foxet  have  holes,  and  the  bird*  of  the  air  have 
nests."— i,uA:e  ix.  5S. 

2.  Figuratiwly : 

(1)  A  sly,  cunning  fellow ;  a  knave. 

"  It  [metaphor]  may  be  founded  on  comparison,  first, 
of  the  qualities  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  beast;  as 
when  we  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  &/ox."—Beat(ie  : 
Moral  Science,  jit.  iv.,  ch.  i.,  5  i. 

(2)  A  sword  (from  the  figure  of  a  fox  being 
frequently  engraved  on  the  blades ;  but  per- 
haps from  Lat.  fnlx). 

"  Thou  diest  on  point  of  fax." 

Sh<J:esp. :  ffenrjf  T„  It.  4. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Zoology : 

(1)  Spec. :  Vul pes  vulgaris,  formerly  and  still 
by  many  called,  afterthe  example  of  Linna?ns, 
Canvf  tmlpcs.  Its  cunning  is  proverbial.  It 
ia  an  inhabitant  of  nearly  all  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
would  probably  be  extinct  in  Britain,  were  it 
not  preserved  to  be  hunted.  Its  English 
book-name  is  the  ComiBon  fox. 


(2)  Gen. :  The  ^enus  Vulpes.  The  foxes  dif- 
fer from  the  doKS  in  having  a  long  bushy 
tail,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  elliptical  or 
nearly  linear  by  day.  but  becoming  circular  or 
nearly  ho  by  night.  This  fits  them  to  he 
nocturnal  animals.  The  American  or  Red 
Fox  is  Canisfulvus.  Many  skins  are  annually 
exported  from  Anifrira.  Vufpf*  lariopug  is  the 
Arctic  fox.  The  Deccau  fox  is  V.  bengalensls, 
thoiu^li  Bengal  and  the  Deccan  are  some  dis- 
tanc'3*U[)art. 

(3)  Callionyrnvs  hjra,  the  Gemmeous  Drago- 
net,  a  British  fish,  so  called  from  its  yellow 
colour. 

2,  NaiU.:  A  small  strand  of  rupo  made  by 
twisting  several  rope-yarns  together.  Use^^l 
for  seizings,  mats,  sennits,  and  gaskets. 

3.  Mach. :  A  wedge  driven  into  the  split  end 
of  a  bolt  to  tighten  it.'  .[Fox-bolt.] 

fox-bats,  s.  pi. 

Zool.  :  The  bats  with  fox-like  heads,  consti- 
tuting the  family  Pt«ropidae.  They  are  of 
large  size,  the  Kalong  (Pteropus  efliilui)  mea- 
suring four  to  Uve  feet  between  the  tips  of  the 
expanded  wings,  and  inhabit  tlie  Eastern  Is- 
lands, Soutliern  Asia,  and  Africa.  [Flyino- 
Fox,  Pteropid^.] 

fox-bitch,  s.    A  female  foxhound. 


fox-bolt,  8.  A  description  of  bolt  which 
is  made  tiglit  by  a  fox  or  wedge  driven  into  a 
split  in  the  end. 

fox-brush,  s.    The  brush  or  tail  of  a  fox. 

foX'Chop,  i;. 

Bot. :  McsembryaiUhemum  vulpinum. 

fox-fish.  s. 

Zool.:  [Fox.  s.,  11.3(3).]. 

fox-i^ape,  s. 

Bot.  :  Vitis  indpijia,  so  called  because  its 
fruit  has  a  foxy  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  common.  The  fruit  of 
various  improved  varieties  of  it  lias  been  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  names  of  the  Bland,  the 
Isaliella,  the  Oswego  Tokay,  &c. ;  aII,liowever, 
are  much  inferior  to  lluit  of  the  European 
grape,  VitUi  vinifera.  Some  other  species  of 
the  genus  with  a  foxy  taate  have  also  been 
called  fox-grapes. 

fox-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  Geranium  Robertianvrriy  f^om  the  smell 
resembling  that  of  a  fox.  (Ency,  of  Agric.  ; 
Britten  &  Holland.) 

fox-key,  s. 

Mach. :  A  split  cotter  with  a  thin  wedge 
of  steel  driven  into  the  end  to  prevent  its 
working  back. 

fox-shark,  s. 

Ichtkij.  :  A  shark,  Alopias,  or  Alopecias 
tnilpes;  called  also  the  Sea-fox,  the  Thresher, 
and  the  Sea-ape.  It  attains  a  length  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  is  found  occasionally  in  the 
British  seas.  The  resemblance  to  a  fox  is  in 
the  length  and  roughness  of  the  tail. 

*  fox-sloep,  s.    A  feigned  sleep. 
fox-tail,  s.    [Foxtail.] 

*  fox -whelp,  s.     Some  kind  of  liquor. 

"  Fox-ichflp.  a  beverage  as  much  better  than  ckam- 
papne,  as  it  is  honester.  wholesomer,  and  cheaper." — 
Southey :  Ti^e  Doctor,  Interchapt.  ivi. 

fox's-claw^,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lycopodium  clavatuiiL 

fox's-foot,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  grass,  Dactylis  glomenUa, 

fox,  v.t.  &  i.     [Fox,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  deceive  ;    to  cheat ;    to  entrap  ;   to 

swindle. 

"  "Fore  Jove,  the  captaln/ox»!d  him  rarely." 

Mayne  .■  City  Match,  iU.  1. 

2.  To  intoxicate  ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

"  He  never  foxes  himself  but  with  one  sort  of  wine, 
or  in  such  a  peculiar  unaltered  bowl,"— Boyto  ;  Works. 
vol  vL,  p.  9. 

3.  To  make  sour,  as  beer  in  fermenting. 

II.  Bootmak. :  To  repair  boots  by  adding  an 


outer  covering  or  Ujiper  leather  over  th<;  osual 
upper. 

B»  Intraneitive  : 

1,  To  sham  ;  to  feign  ;  to  make  pretence. 

2.  To  turn  or  become  sour,  ajs  beer  in  fer* 
mentiiig. 

fdx'-bane,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  baru,] 
B"t.  :  Aconitnm  Vtilparia. 

•  fox'-case,  5.    [Eng. /cw,  and  ca«.]    The  skin 
of  a  fox. 

"  One  had  better  be  laughed  at  tor  taking  a/oxcoM 
for  a  fox,  than  ba  deutroyed  by  iuklug  a  live  lox  for  a 
cuie.  '—L'Ettra  nge. 

1  fox'-9hase,  s.    [Eng.  fox,  and  chase.]    A  fo*" 
hunt. 

"  Had  at  ttfoxehate.  wise  at  a  debat*.' 

Popt :  Moral  £uagi,  i.  74. 

fox'-earth,  s.    (Eng. /or,  amiearth.]    Tbehol* 
or  bun'ow  of  a  fox.    [Earth,  II.  6.] 

"  The  cooaequence  was  lliat  the  fox^arths,  aa  be 
called  them,  were  not  stopped  In  timt'—ifacaula]/: 
nUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xviti. 

foxed,  '  fOXt,  a.    [Eng.  fox;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Into.xicated  ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

"  Your  Dutchman  Indeed,  when  he  U  foxt.  Is  Uk« 
a  fox  ;  for  when  he' »  sunk  in  drUik  quite  earth  Vy  • 
mans  thinking,  'tis  full  exchange  time  with  him, 
then  he'a  aubtlest.' — Beaum,  &  Fltt.  :  Fair  Maid  of  tli* 
Jnn,  iL  I. 

2.  Discoloured ;  stained  or  marked  with 
light  brown  or  yellow  spots ;  as  a  book  or  aa 
engraving. 

•  fox'-er-y,  '  iSx'-er-ie,  s.  [Eng.  fox;  -try  ; 
Ger.  fuchserei.]    Behaviour  like  a  fox. 


"  Wire  me  In  my  fo: 
Underacopeof  pi 


oxerie 
.lapelardie." 
Jiomaunt  <if  the  Roee,  6,796. 


fox'-e-vil,  s.     [Eng. /ox,  and  eHl,  s.j 

Med.  :  A  disease  in  the  skin  in  which  the 
hair  fulls  off  ;  alopecy. 

fox-glove,  folks-glove  (folks  as  fdks), 

s.     [Eng. /ox,  and  glove;  A.S.  Joxes  glofa.     Or 
folks',  and  glove  =  fairies"  glove.] 

Bot  :  The  genus  Digitalis,  and  specially  the 
British  species,  D.  purpurea,  the  Purple  Fox- 
glove.    It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  with  very  long  spikes  of  numerous  droop- 
ing flowers,  which  are  generally  purple,  though 
occasionally  white.  It  is  common  in  Scotland, 
and  in  parts  of  England ;  rare  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  occuriing  sparingly  in  Epping 
Forest. 
*■  Pan  through  the  pastures  often  times  bath  runne 
To  plucke  the  speck  led /ox-firtot>e«  from  their  st^m," 
Brovme:  Britannius  Pastorals,  bk.  U..  a.  4. 

%  The  Canary  foxglove  is  Digitalis  canari- 
ensis ;  the  Downy  false  foxglove  is  an  Ameri- 
can name  for  Gerardiaftava ;  and  the  Ladies* 
foxglove  is  Verbascum  Tfiapsus. 

foxglove-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  Shaped  like  the  corolla  of  Digitalis. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Campanolate,  but  longer 

and  irregular. 

fox'-hound,  s.  [Eng.  Jbx,  and  hound.]  A 
hound  kept  and  trained  for  hunting  foxes. 
They  are  smaller  than  the  staghound,  averag- 
ing twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  in  height. 
They  varj-  very  much  in  colour.  They  possess 
a  very  fine  scent,  great  fleetness,  and  endur- 
ance. 

f^x'-hiint,  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  hunt]  The 
chasing  or  pnrsuing  of  a  fox  with  hounds ;  a 
foxchase. 

fox'-himt-er, 5.  [Eng.fbx,&nd  hunter.]  One 
who  bunts  or  chases  foxes  ynth  hounds  ;  one 
given  to  foxhunting. 

"  Such  absurdity  must  have  shocked  even  the 
roughest  and  plainest  foxhunter  in  the  House," — 
Macaulai/:  Ilitt.  Rng.,  ch.  xviiL 

fox'-hiint-ing,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  fox,  and  liuni' 
iJig.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Given  to  or  fond  of  the  hunt- 
ing of  foxes  with  hounds. 

"  Foxhunting  squires  and  coffeehonse  oraton.*— 
Macautay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

B.  As  S7ibs(. :  Tlie  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing foxes  with  hounds. 

"  Foxhunting  must  be  reckoned  far  and  away  the 
must  important  of  all  hunting."— /^U.  Oct  ST.  1B8S. 

^  It  is  first  publicly  mentioned  in  a  charter 
given  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  11.  (A.D.  1377-1399).  It 
liecamo  general  in  England  aliout  1C8(».  It  is 
becoming  more  popular  in  the  United  Statee. 


f&te,  flkt,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here;  camel,  her,   there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   p$t 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.   qn  =  kw. 


roxing— ft-acture 
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fSx'-ing,  s.    [Fox,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  art  or  state  of  becoming 
foxed  or  discoloured. 

2.  Sfioemaking: 

(1)  An  outer  covering  or  upper  leather  nvrr 
the  usual  upper.  One  mode  of  reiiairing  a 
worn  upper  by  clothing  it. 

(2)  Ornamental  strips  of  a  different  material 
on  the  uppers  of  shoes. 

•fox'-ish,  *  fox-yshe,  a.    [Eng.  fox;  -Uh.) 
Like  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artful. 

"  f ojr^sAc.     Vulpinus" — Prompt.  Parv. 

ftfx'-like,  a.    [Eng.  /ox.  and  like.l    Like  a  fox  ; 
foxish,  cunning. 

"  The  cmttv  foxlike  fetohes  of  the  Prince  of  Oraiit'e," 
~Camden  :  Etizabeth  (an.  \t,%'). 

•iSx'-ly,    *  fox -lie,   a.       [Eng.  fox;    -ly.] 
Having  the  qualities  of  a  fox  ;  foxish,  cunnini^. 

"Their  woluiBh  hearts,  their  tmyterous/ox^y  brainc." 
AJirrour for  Maffistrates,  p.  40". 

•fox'-ship,  s.     [Eng. /or;    -skip.)     The  cha- 
racter or  quahty  of  a  fox  ;  cunning,  artfulness. 

"  Waa  not  a  man  my  fatlier?  Hndet  thou /oxshi}> 
To  banish  hiiu  tliat  stniclt  more  blows  for  Rome 
Than  thou  haat  spoken  words  ?  " 

Shtihrsp.  :  Coriolanug.  iv,  2. 

f8x'-Stdnes.  s,     [Eng.  fox,  and  sto7ies.] 

Bfit.  :  Orchis  mascula.  (Turner;  Britten  £ 
Holland.) 

fSx'-tail,   *fox-tayle,  s.      [Eng.  fox,  and 

tail] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

"  Such  a  one  is  carried  nbout  the  town  with  a  boord 
fastned  to  hia  necke.  hU  he-hauged  with  foitajflrs, 
besides  ye  penalty  according  to  his  state  in  money." — 
Piirchas:  PUgrimage,  ch.  ilu,  S  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  (I)  Lycopodium  clavatum^  (2)  Lagii- 
'fus  ovatns.  They  are  so  called  from  the  shajie 
of  tlie  fruit  or  flower-head,  (BHtten  dt Holland.) 

iFoXTAIL-ORASS.] 

2.  MetaU. :  The  cinder  obtained  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  charcoal-finerj'  process  ;  it  is  a 
more  or  less  cylindrical  piece,  hollow  in  the 
centre. 

foxtail-grass,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Spec,:  Alopeciirus  pratensis. 

2.  Gen, :  The  genus  Alopecurus  (q.v.). 

foxtail-wedging,  s. 

Joinery :  A  mode  of  spreading  the  end  of  a 
tenon  in  the  mortise,  so  as  to  give  it  a  dove- 
tail character  to  resist  withdrawal.  The  same 
1b  applied  to  wooden  pins  which  occupy  holes 
not  bored  through.  In  the  point  of  the  pin  is 
inserted  a  thin  wedge  of  hard  woad.  When 
this  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  sinks 
into  and  spreads  the  end  of  the  pin  so  as  to 
"bind  it  very  firmly  in  the  hole.  With  a  tenon, 
it  is  usual  to  insert  a  number  of  small  wedges, 
80  that  it  may  not  be  split  much  at  any  one 
point. 

fSx'-tr^p,  s.     [Eng. /ox,  and  trap.]    A  gin  or 
trap  set  to  catch  foxes. 

"Answer  a  ([uestlon,  nt^'what  hoar  of  the  Digtit  to 
■  tet  a  foxtrap!' —Tatter. 

iSx'-ir,  a-     [Eng. /or,-  -J/.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fox  or  foxes. 

*  2.  Resembling  a  fox  in  character  or  nature ; 
fox-like,  cunning. 

"Oh  foxy  Pharisay.  that U  thy^lenen. of  which  Christ 
so  diligently  bad  vsoe ware."— rj^nrfaH :  Worket,  p.  H8. 

3.  A  tenn  applied  to  prints,  books,  &c., 
which  are  discoloured  with  light-brown  or 
yellow  spots ;  foxed. 

"That  [fltyle]  of  Titian,  which  may  be  called  the 
'  Golden  manner,  when  nnakllfully  managed  becomes 
what  the  painters  call  foxy,'— Sir  J.  Reynold! :  Note4 
on  Dtifretnoy. 

4.  A  term  applied  to  grapes  which  have  the 
sour  flavour  of  the  fox-grape. 

5.  Sour,  acid  ;  said  of  wine,  beer,  &c.  which 
has  become  sour  in  the  process  of  fermentation. 

•ffi^(l),  s.     [Fr./oi.] 

1.  Faith. 

2.  A  feast  or  dinner  given  by  a  person  about 
to  leave  a  place. 

"There  he  did  give  me  and  some  other  friends  his 
foy."—Pepy»:  Wary  (1861). 

•ffi^  (2),    s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     A  cheat,   a 
svindle. 

"  You  becT0ssh(te8,/o|/i,  and  nips."— (Jreeii^  ;  TMeve* 
JaXling  ottt  (1616). 


t6^~Gr,  s.  [Fr.j  The  cruirible  or  basin  in  a 
furnace,  to  receive  the  molten  metal. 

*  fo^Ie,  v.t.    [Foil,  v.] 

*  fo^'-^on,  s.     [FoisoN.] 

*f6ze,  v.i.    [Ct  fusty.] 

1.  To  lose  flavour;  to  become  mouldy. 

2.  To  spit,  to  salivate. 

"lie  freathes  (froths)  and  fozes  ower  muckleat  the 
mou'  for  me:  The  head's  aye  dry  where  the  mou's 
fozy.'—Tennant :  Card.  Beaton,  p.  116, 

*  foz'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng. /or?/;  -7WSS.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  fozy  or  spongy  ;  spongi- 
ness,  softness. 

2.  Mental  obtuseness  or  softness. 

"The  weak  and  young  Wbfga  liave  become  middle- 
aged,  and  thoir  fuziufsa  can  no  longer  be  concealed,  bo 
we  have  no  satisfaction  now  in  playing  with  them  at 
(oot-balL"— fl^uctwwod"*  Maguxine,  Dec,  1821,  p.  753. 

*  foz'-y,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.S.  wosig 
—  juicy  ;  Dut.  voos  =  spongy.]  Spongy  ;  soft ; 
fat  and  putfy. 

*  tra>tprep.     [From.] 

£ra,  i".  [Ual.,  f or  fratt  =  brother,  monk.]  See 
etymology. 

fra  de  diavolo,  s. 

Evrlrsiol. :  Tlie  devil's  advocate  (Advocatiis 
diahoU),  the  advocate  who,  when  the  canoniza- 
tion of  a  saint  by  the  pope  is  proposed,  is  ap- 
pointed to  urge  all  that  he  justly  can  against 
the  character  of  the  person  whom  it  is  con- 
templated to  honour,  and  give  reasons  why 
the  canonization  should  not  be  carried  out. 
The  analogy  between  this  functionary'  and  the 
devil  is  that  both  are  accusers  of  the  brethren 
(cf.  Rev.  xii.  10),  and  that  5(a^oAo?  (diabolos) 
in  Greek  properly  means  a  slanderer ;  the 
difTerence  lies  in  their  motives. 

ft'ab,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  woiry,  to 
harass. 


li-S-b'-bit,  s.    [Fbab,  v.]    Peevish. 

fra-cas'  (s  silent),  s.  [Fr.,  =  a  crash,  a  dimin. 
from/rofcasse)'  —  to  shatter  ;  Ita}.  fracassare ; 
Lat.  QHos.s-o.]  An  uproar  ;  a  disturbance  ;  a 
noisy  quarrel. 

frache,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Norm.  Fr. 
frache  =  ft-fight.  ]  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold 
glass-ware  while  being  annealed  in  a  leer. 

"  frsic'-id,  a.     [Lat.  fracidus  =  mellow,   soft.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Over-ripe  ;  rotten  from  over- 
ripeness. 

2,  Bot. :  Pasty,  between  fleshy  and  pulpy. 

frack,  a.  [A.S.  /rrc  =  bold,  rash  ;  Sw.  fr&ch  = 
bold,  impudent ;  Icel./r«;fcr  =  voracious  ;  Dan. 
jrtek  =  audacious  ;  Ger.  frech  =  saucy  ;  0.  H. 
Ger.freh  =  greedy.]    [Fbeak.] 

1.  Ready  ;  eager  ;  forward. 

2.  Stout  in  body. 

3.  Stout,  firm  in  mind. 

*  fract,  v.t.  [Lat.  fractvs,  pa.  par.  of  frango  = 
to  break.]    To  break  ;  to  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

"  My  reliance  on  hisfracied  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit." 

Sliake^p.:  Timon  of  Athena.  11.  1. 

fi:acf-a-ble,  s.  [Lat.  fractus  =  broken,  pa. 
par.  of  frango  =  to  break.] 

Arch. :  A  gable  coping,  when  the  coping 
follows  the  outline  of  the  gable,  and  is  broken 
into  steps,  crenelles,  ogees,  &c. 

fir^Ct'-ed,  a.  [L&t.  fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango 
=  to  break.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Broken. 

"  Xym,  ihou  ha-iit  spoke  the  right,  his  heart  la 
fracted  nvi'A  corroborate "—5Aat«p    •  ffenry  I'.,  it.  i. 

2.  Her.:  Having  a  part  displaced  as  if 
broken  :  as,  a  chevron  fracted. 

frac'-tion,  *  iVac-cion,  s.  [Fr.,  fraction, 
from  Lat.  fractio,  from  fractns,  pa,  par.  of 
frango  =  to  break  ;  Sp.  fracdon  ;  Ital,  fra- 
zione.] 

X,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  ;  especially  by 
violence  ;  fracture  ;  rupture. 

"  The  surface  of  the  earth  hath  been  broke,  and 
the  parts  of  it  di8locate<l ;  several  parcels  of  nature 
retain  still  the  evident  marks  of  fraction  and  rain."— 
Burnet :  Theory  of  the  Earth. 


2.  The  state  of  being  broken  or  fractured. 

"  Neither  can  the  natural  Ixidy  of  Clirint  l>e  eublect 
io  Mi'y  friu:ti<m  or  breaking  vji  hy  yt  at-nptiin-,  whicb 
BJiith :  And  yo  uhall  break  iiu  r>otiti  of  \nui.'~Fox4; 
Atartyrg,  p.  l/J&O. 

3.  A  fragment ;  a  portion  ;  a  bit ;  a  broken 
part. 

"  But  understand  well,  that  these  degrees  of  iilgne«, 
ben  ouerich  of  liem  considered  of  Ix.  minuti-H,  and 
euery  miuiite  of  ix.  secoiides,  and  bo  forth  into  ttma) 
frarriotiK  luUuit«,  as  imieth  Aloahuclxu."— Chaucer .■ 
Of  the  A  Htrolabe. 

i.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

"  I  know  wo  oftt-n  nroceed  to  frtictiont  snppoeefl  to 
express  less  than  unit,  but  in  tnis  notion  wt-  litijioKi- 
upon  ourselves  by  sliifting  our  ideas  and  connidirrinr 
tliat  as  a  multitude  which  before  we  consider  hh  one 
therefore  wecinnotmakea/racrion  without  multljily- 
ing  first  before  we  divide."— Search;  Light  of  J/aturv, 
vol  ii..  pt.  i.,  ch.  ii. 

*  5.  A  schism. 

"The  present /ffic^/oHJi are  from  the  s-ime  cause."^ 
Tnylor ;  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  p.  403. 

IL  Technically: 

I,  Arith.  :  A  broken  number,  the  represen- 
tation of  one  or  moie  parts  of  a  whole.  Frac- 
tions are  divided  into  Common  or  Vulgar,  and 
Decimal.  [Decimal  fractions.]  In  the  for- 
mer, one  number  is  placed  above  the  other 
with  a  short  line  between,  as  *.  The  lower 
number  is  called  the  denominator,  and  shows 
into  how  many  equal  parts  a  unit  is  divided ; 
the  upper  number,  or  numerator,  shows  how 
many  of  these  parts  are  expressed  by  the  frac- 
liiin.  Vulgar  fractions  may  be  Proper,  having 
the  numerator  less  than  the  denominator  (3) ; 
Improper,  having  the  numerator  either  equal 
to  (f)  or  greater  than  the  denominator  (|)  :  in 
the  former  case  the  fraction  =  unity,  in  the  latter 
it  Tiiay  be  reduced  to  an  integer  and  a  proper 
fraction  (If);  Simple,  consisting  of  a  single 
expression  (J) ;  Compound,  consisting  of  a 
fraction  of  a  fraction  (^  x  f ) ;  or  Mixed,  com- 
jiosed  of  an  integer  and  a  whole  number  (65). 

*  2.  Eccles. :  The  act  or  rite  of  breaking  the 
bread  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion. 

"  Tlie  distributing  the  bread  to  the  company,  after 
the  benediction  ana  fraction.  w:\s  customary  among 
the  Jews." — WaCerland  :   Works,  vii.  51. 

^  For  the  difference  between  fraction  and 
rupture,  see  Rupture.  T 

1[  (1)  Continued  fractions  :  [Continued, 
11(3)]. 

(2)  Vanish  ing  fract  ion  s : 

Alg,  :  Fractions  which,  if  a  certain  supposi- 
tion be  carried  out,  will  have  their  numerator 
and  denominator  destroyed  at  the  same  time 
by  being  made  equivalent  to  g. 

frac'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  fraction;  -at]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  fractions  ;  constituting  a  frac- 
tion ;  comprising  a  part  or  parts  of  a  unit ; 
forming  but  a  small  part ;  insignificant. 

"  We  make  a  cypher  the  medium  l>etween  increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers,  commonly  called  absolute  or 
whole  numbers,  and  negative  or  fractional  numbers' 
— Cocker:  Arithmetick. 

"  ft*S.c'-tlon-a-ry,  a.  [Eng.  fraction ;  -arj.J 
Fractional. 

frac' -  tious,  a.  [Prov.  Eng.  fratck  =  i^> 
squabble,  to  quarrel,  to  chide]  [Fracchen.) 
Peevish,  fretful,  snappish,  apt  to  quarrel,  cross. 

"  Yon  will  not  find  him  fractious." — Morton :  School 

of  Reform. 

frS-C'-tious-ly,  arh'.  {'E.n^.  fractious ; -ly.)  In 
a  fractious,  peevish,  or  fretful  manner;  peev- 
ishly, crossly. 

firac'-tious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fractious ;  -ness.y 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fractious  ;  peev- 
ishness ;  frctfuhuss. 

"  The  treason  of  Russell  Is  to  be  attrlbnted  partly  to 
fractiousneK.'—Hacaulay:  Hist.  hng.,cb.  xviL 

*  fir3«'-tu-ral,  n.  [Eng.  fractitr(e);  -a!.]  Per- 
taining £0  or  depending  on  a  fracture. 

frac'-tiire,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fraciura,  from 
fractus,  pa.  par.  of  frango  =  to  break  ;   Sp.  ik 

Port,  fraciura  ;  Ital.  frattura.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  by  violence  ;  rupture. 

"  That  mav  do  it  without  any  great  fracture  of  th« 
more  stable  and  filed  parts  of  nature,  or  the  lafring^. 
ment  of  the  laws  thereof."— JaIe.'Pr*m,0r^7.  q^Jfa f»- 
Mankind, 

2.  A  part  broken. 

"  Likewise  if  any  bones  or  limbs  be  broken,  a  cerot 
made  with  the  seed  of  rue  and  wax  together.  Is  able  t* 
aouder  the  fracture."  —  P.  BoUand :  Plinie,  bk.  xi., 
ch.  xiii. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  The  irregular  surface  produced  ly 


boil,  b^:  p^t,  J^^l;  cat,  96X1,  chonxs,  9hiii,  bengh;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^ist.     ph  — C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhiin.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  boL  d^ 
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flne—finesse 


ftne-cut,  «. 

for  chewing. 


Shredded  tobacco  iirft]>nr''l 


fine  dra\im,a. 

1.  J. if.  :  Drawn  out  to  a  great  degreo  of 
tenuity  it  llneness. 

2.  Fig.  :  Drawn  out  with  too  niufli  subtlety  ; 
farfetched. 

fine-grained,  a.    Having  a  fijie  grain. 

fine-nail,  s.  A  name  used  in  some  tmdrs 
to  distinguish  a  relatively  tliin  from  a  coiiiso 
nail,  such  as  a  fencing  nail  or  clout.  A 
linishing  nail. 


*  fine-noaed,  a. 

■  The    uuiii 


Fastidious,  delicato. 


to 


*  fine-spoken,  a.  Using  fine  language  or 
phnises. 

"  We  did  not  lui.igtiie  tlifit  thifi  fine-gpoken  mnu  had 
been  he.'—Buni/an:  Pilgrim's  /'rox/rese.  pt.  i. 

flno-spun,  a.  Drawn  or  spun  out  to 
miiiutenuds  ;  hence,  over-reftned  or  elaborate. 

fine-stuff,  s. 

Build.  :  Lump  lime  slaked  to  a  paste  with  a 
moderate  volume  of  water,  afterwards  diluted 
tn  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  loft  to  harden 
by  evaporation  to  the  required  consistency 
for  working  over  a  floating-coat  of  coarse- 
stuff. 

fine. "  fin,  •  tyn,  *  lyne.  5.    [Lat.  finis  =  (i) 

an  end.  (li)  a  line.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  An  end,  finish,  or  conclusion.  Un 
fine.] 

"ThishoU  bodi  waB  forth  Iborewlth  grethnnouratte 
fi"^- '  St.  Jicnelm.  8'U. 

*2.  The  end  Of  life;  death. 

"  Krist  U9  yeue  wel  god/^n."  Ravelok.  2i 

*  3.  The  end  or  upshot  of  any  business  ;  the 
result. 

"  The  fine  is  1  wlU  live  a  Imohelor." 

Slutketp.  :  Jtuch  Ado  About  Nothinj,  1.  1. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  imposed 
upon  a  person  as  a  punishment  for  any  offence  ; 
B  pecuniary  penalty  ;  a  mulct. 

'•Payiuga  \uatjfine,'-—Strypa:  Memorials ;  Henru 
Tin.  (an.  lj32). 

*  5.  Any  penalty. 

"  Payiug  the  fijie  of  rated  treachery.' 

Shakesp.     Kiiuj  John,  v,  ♦. 

*  6.  Tlie  money  or  other  thing  paid  for  a 
privilege,  exemption,  &;c. 

"  Ease,  health,  and  life  for  thia  thev  must  resign  : 
Lnsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine  /" 

Pope :  Temple  of  Fame,  508. 

II,  Law: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  4. 

*  2.  In  feudal  law  a  final  agreement  between 
persons  oonreruing  lauds  or  rents,  or  between 
the  lord  and  his  vassal,  prescribing  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  latter  shall  hold  his 
lauds. 

"  A  fine,  which  was  till  quite  recently  a  very  usual 
method  of  transferring  an  eatAte  of  freehuid,  was 
neither  ujore  or  leas  th.in  an  amicable  agreement  of  a 
suit,  actu.il  ur  fictitious,  by  leave  of  th*  king  or  hia 
justices,  whereby  the  lauda  which  were  the  euhject  ol 
the  action  became,  or  were  acknowledged  to  be.  the 
right  of  oue  of  the  parties."— fl/acfcjfone:  Comment. 
bk.  II,.  ch.  18. 

*  3.  A  sura  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  on 
entering  into  possession,  or  for  admission  to  a 
copyhold  ;  also,  a  sum  paid  for  the  renewal  of 
a  lease. 

"  Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  lease."— itmrtA :  n'ealih  of 
Xnttuns,  bk.  v.,  cli.  ii. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  fine, 
/orfeiture,  mulct,  and  penalty :  "  The  fine  and 
mulct  are  always  pecuniary  ;  the  penalty  may 
be  pecuniary  ;  a  forfeiture  consists  of  any 
I'ersonal  property  ;  the  fine  and  mulct  are  im- 
jjosed ;  the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred  ; 
the  forfeiture  is  incurred.  The  violation  of  a 
rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a  fine  or  mulct, 
but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  uae  ;  the 
latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law  :  a 
criminal  offence  incura  a  penalty;  negligence 
of  duty  occasions  the  forfeiture,"  (Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon,) 

H  (1)  Fine  of  alienation :  A  fine  or  sum  of 
money  paid  to  the  lord  by  a  tenant,  whenever 
he  had  occasion  to  alienate,  or  make  over  his 
land  to  another. 

"  For,  when  everythlngcame  in  process  oftime  to  be 
bpuglit  and  sold,  the  lurda  would  not  grant  a.  licence  to 
then;  teiiiu.t,  Uj  alien,  without  a  fine  being  paid."— 
Blackaco'ie:  Cmnmcnt.,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  3, 

(2)  Fine  oflamis:  [Fine,  s,  II.  2], 


(3)  In  fine:  In  conclusion,  in  short,  finally  ; 
tu  sum  up. 

"  In  finf,  dellven  me  to  fill  the  time, 
IIer»clf  luoet  chast«lv  aliNeuL" 

Sliaketp.  .■  A  tV$  We'll  That  End»  Well.  111.  7. 

"  fine  (1),  '  lyn.  *  fyne  (I).  "  iVnen,  vu. 
[KiNE,  a.  O.  I'V.  ufincr,  aj/itier ;  ti]>.  ufinar ; 
Port,  'ijjinar ;  lUil.  ujfinare ;  M.U.  (icr.  linen; 
Izehfiiia.] 

1.  To  refine,  to  purify, 

"  The  flre  .  .  .  8«,1  cuin  byfore  Crlete*  cominyng, 
Thiit  the  gude  man  sal  tliuu  clenseu  and  /im:' 

Ilatnp<jle:  I^rLckc  qf  VontciKitc^,  4,91J. 

2.  To  make  less  coarse. 

"]t;I»M  the  gni*».  but  makea  it  short  though  thick." 
— Sfoj-Utmrr :  Jhtibnndry. 

3.  To  free  from  impurities ;  to  make  clear 
or  transparent. 

"  It  Is  good  alao  for  fuel,  not  to  omit  the  shavings  of 
it  for  Uiafininu  of  vih\t:.'  —iiortimer  .   Btutjatidry . 

4.  Tu  emliellish,  to  decorate. 

"  To  fine  his  title  with  some  shews  of  truth." 

Shakeip.  :  ffgtirj/  I'..  J.  2. 

5.  To  change  or  cause  to  pass  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another. 

"  How  they  fined  themselves 
With  a  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  uiKht." 

iiruwning.    i\i<l,gter.) 
fine  (2),  "  lyne  (2),  v.i.  &  (.     [0.  Vt.  finer;  Fr. 
jinir;  Sp.  &  Vovt.  finar ;  Ital.  Hiiart.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cease,  to  leave  off. 

"  Ffoure  lampia  nil  of  gold  fyne 
Fftld  up  wiih  fyre  lliu.t /g/i^t  not  to  br«u.' 

I)eitructU»t  of  Troy,  8,606. 

2.  To  cease  to  exist,  to  come  to  an  end,  to 
finish  one's  course. 

"  Erly  In  thU  world/yne."  AlUaunder,  7.89T. 

*  3.  To  pay  a  fine. 

"  What  poet  ever  fined  for  sherKr.  or  who 
By  rhymes  and  verse  did  ever  lord  mayor  grow?" 
_-      _  Oldlttim ;  A  Aatire. 

B,  Transitive : 


*  1,  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion ;  to 
finish,  to  end. 

"  Thy  werro  for  to  hende  and  fine.' 

:ieven  Sages,  2,S&7. 

2.  To  impose  a  pecuniary  penalty  uiiou  ;  to 
set  a  fine  upon  ;  to  puni.sU  by  fine ;  to  mulct. 

"  He  was  fined  in  four  hundred  pounds."- flwmef  ■ 
Bitt.  Ii:- format  ion  (an.  1534). 

•  3.  To  fix  as  the  amount  of  fine  or  ransom 
to  be  paid. 

"I  have;in«d  these  bones  of  mine  (or  ransom." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  W.  7. 

fine'-draw,  v.t.  [Eng.  fine,  and  draw.}  To 
sew  up  a  rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is 
uot  perceived. 

"It  was  in  my  beat  pair  of  kerseymeres,  but  thanks 
to  the  skilful  little  seamatreas,  I  got  th^ui  finedrawn  ' 
—Marryat:  Peter  Simple.    iLatham.) 

fine'-draw-er,  s.  [Eng.  fine,  and  dratoer.] 
One  who  sews  up  rents  by  finedrawing. 

f  ine'-draw-ing,  's.    [Eng.  fine,  and  drawing.] 

1.  The  art  or  act  of  sewing  up  rents  with 
such  skill  thattheyarereuderedinij)erceptible. 

2.  A  finishing  process  with  cloth,  in  which  it 
is  subjected  to  a  strong  light,  while  all  faulty 
parts  or  bnaks  in  the  fabric  are  closed  by  sound 
yarn  introduced  by  a  needle. 

*  fS-neer' (1),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  To  get 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  any 
other  purchaser,  and  then  refuse  to  take  them 
except  ou  credit.    (Ogilvie.) 

*  f  i-neer'  (2),  v.t.    [Veneer.]    To  veneer. 

""  fine- fin -gered,    *  fine  -  f^ngred,    a. 

[Eng.  fine,  finger ;  -erf.] 

1,  Skilful,  dexterous. 

"The  most  finefingered  workman  on  the  ground." 
Sj.-enser. 

2.  Nice,  delicate  ;  needing  careful  h.audliug. 

"A  deliiMte.  fin^i/ngred  mutter."— Cdat :  Tim,  iv. 

*fine'-less,  a.  [Eng.  fine,  s.  ;  -less.]  With- 
out end  :  endless,  boundless. 

*'  Riches  finefese  ia  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  sh.iil  be  imor  " 

^ihakeap.  :  Othello,  liL  i 

f me'-ly,  *  fin  liche,  *  fyn-liobe,  *  iVne- 

ly.  odi'.     [Eng.ytiif;  -ly.] 

1.  In  minute  parts. 

"  Such  and  ao  finely  bolted  didat  thou  seem." 
_     _         ,  Shiikesp.:  Benry  V.,  u.  2. 

2.  Keenly,  sharply. 

"Get  you  black  \e!id.  Eh&rpeued  finely."— Peacham- 
On  Dmtoing 

3.  Admirably,  neatly,  beautifully,  elegantly. 


4-  Delicately,  uot  coarsely:  a»,  clolli  ftne/y 

Woven. 

6.  With  skill  or  art, 

"All    th«    heads   are  finely   executed."— (TuJlMte ; 

Anecdote»  of  PauiUng,  voL  I.,  eh.  Iv, 

6.  With  ueatuess  or  elegance  of  lauEuaue  or 
expn-sbion. 

"Plutirch  says  wry  finely  that  a  man  shmdd  no 
allow  hiiiuwJf  to  hute  even  his  tuemics."— .l*Wi#<*n. 

7.  Adi-oitly,  cleverly,  dexterously. 

"  We  will  turn  it  finely  off." 

Nhakeep. :  Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  v.  9 

8.  Nicely  ;  so  as  to  please. 

.  "  A  tripe >!»wltf  broiled." 

atutkrap. :  Taming  of  Vie  Shrew,  iv.  S. 

9.  Used  ironically  in  a  dejueeiatory  sense  . 
as,  He  managed  the  business  >j(e/y. 

finely-checkered. ».    Neatly  or  prettily 
adorned  with  variuus  'olnurs. 

'•  The  fincly-checkfrcd  ilutk,  before  her  train 
Ilowa  garruloUB."        Tlivmton  :  S[,ring,  777.  778. 


fine'-ness,  ^iVne-nesse, 

-m«.fs ;  Fj-.  fineaae.]     [Finessk.] 


8.     [Eng.  fine; 


1.  ITie  quality  or  state  of  being  fine  or  iu 
fine  particles. 

2.  Kecnness;  sharpness ;  as,  the  fineness  of 
the  edge  of  a  razor  or  of  the  point  of  a  pencil, 

3.  Elegance,  beauty,  delicacy,  neatness. 

4.  Delicacy  of  texture  or  workmanship; 
freedom  from  coarstnt-ss. 

"I  therefore  must  be^  you  to  procure  me  soma 
Irish  linen  .  .  .  much  about  the  sauie  flnenem.'~ 
CbesterjieUi :  Mitcell.,  vol.  iv.,  iett.  Ca. 


5.  Show,  Splendour. 

'•The;!«enc«of  clotbot*  destroys  the  eaae.' —Afore. 
Jiecay  of  Piety. 

6.  Neatness  or  elegance  of  language  or  ex- 
pression. 

*  7.  Subtlety,  artfulness,  ingenuity,  dex- 
terity, finesse. 

"  Vou  11  mar  all  with  your  jenenew." 

Ben  Jaiuon:  The  Hevil  ig  an  Ass.  ill.  L 

8.  Purity;  freedom  from  dross,  impurity, 
or  baie  mixtures. 

9.  The  qtiantity  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy 
expressed  in  I.OUO  parts  :  as.  The  fineness  of 
United  States  coin  is  900,  the  other  100  beii« 
alloy.  ^ 

"The  ancients  were  careful  to  coin  their  money  in 
due  v/eifilit  hud  fifientti."— Ari^uthnoc .-  on  Coins. 

10.  Clearness  or  brightness  (applied  to  the 
weather)  :  as,  the  fineness  of  the  season. 

*fin'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  fin£(l),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  refines  or  purifies  metals  ;  a  refiner. 

"Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there 
BhaU  come  forth  a  veatel  for  the  fi7ier."~~Pn>v.  xxv.  *. 

*  fin'-eP  (2).  s.  [Eng.  fine  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  fines  or  mulcts  another  in  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

fin'-er-y  (1),  s.    [Eng,  fine,  a.  ;  -rj/.] 

*  1,  The  quality  of  being  fine,  grand,  showy, 
or  splendid  ;  showiuess,  splendour,  fineness. 

'  ■  Dont  chuae  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  tb« 
prospects."—  Watlt. 

2.  Pine  clothes,  ornaments,  decorationg, 
&c.  ;  showy  dress. 

'  ■  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windows  of  thoM 
who  could  afford  to  exhibit  such  finery.'^Macaulay  ' 
Bist.  £ng.,  ch.  xii. 

fin'-er-y  (2).  s.    [Eng.  fine  0).  v.  ;  -ry.] 

Iron-works:  A  species  of  forge-hearth  ia 
which  grey  cast-iron  is  smelted  by  fuel  and 
blast,  and  from  which  it  is  run  into  iron 
troughs  for  sudden  congelation.  The  result 
is  a  finer  quality  of  cast-iron  of  whiter  colour, 
which  is  subsequently  puddled  and  mado 
malleable. 

fl-nesse',  s.    [Fr.  ;  Ital.finessa:  Sp. /!n«D  = 

fineness.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  Fineness. 

"With  great  sleyght and/j/n«*wof  wytt«  "-Brende- 
Quintiis  Curtius,  to.  3. 

2.  An  artifice,  stratagem,  or  subtle  contri- 
vance  to  gain  an  end. 

"  This  is  the  arttficirvlest  piece  of  finesse  to  peiswado 
men  to  l>e  slaves."— J/j/fon  .■  Eikonoklastes 

3.  Skill,  art,  dexterity. 

"  But  he  (hia  mosical^neuA  was  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  hia  t-juch) 
Made  poetry  &  mere  mechanic  art" 

Coufper :  Table  Talk.  8SS-4. 

II.  II-Tiwi :  The  act  of  trying  to  win  a  trick 
with  a  lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's 
h.Tnd,  while  a  higher  can.1  is  in  your  own 
hand. 


ate,  at.  fare,  amidst,  what.  faU,  father:   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine-   go,  pot. 
or.  wore,  wfllf.  work,  who,  son  :  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  our.  rule,  fuU ;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


finesse— finicality 
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ri-nesse',  v.i.  &  t.    [Finesse,  s.] 

A.  t  litraiisitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  use  of  Ilueases  or 
artilices  to  guiii  an  eud. 

"U  they  were  uot  bis  owu  by  fineuing  aud  triok." 
Ouldstnith:  tintalUtlioiu 

2.  Whist:  To  try  to  win  a  trick  with  a 
lower  card  than  is  in  your  opponent's  liaiid, 
while  you  have  a  higher  card  in  your  own 
band. 

B.  Trans. :  To  finesse  with  :  as,  To  piesse  a 
king,  a  queen,  iic. 

ftne'-Still,  v.t  [Eng.  Jine,  and  still,  s.]  To 
distil,  as  spirits,  from  molasses,  treacle,  or 
some  prepunition  of  saccharine  matter. 

fme'-stiU-er,  s.  [Eug.  finestui ;  -«•.]  One 
who  distils  spirits  from  molasstis,  treacle,  &c. 

f  ine'-Still-ing,  3.  [En^.fineslill;  •ing.\  The 
act  or  process  of  distilling  spirits  from  mo- 
lasses, treacle,  &c. 

fin  -ew  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Fenowed.]  The  state 
or  quality  uf  being  mouldy. 

•  fin-gent,  a.  [Lat.  fingens,  pr.  par,  of  pigo 
=  tu  m'akt:.  to  feign.]    Forming,  fashioning. 

"Man  is  the  uiost  Jinge»t.  plastic  of  creatures, "— 
Carlyle:  French  Jiewlution,  pt.  I.,  Ijk.  i.,  ch,  li. 

finger,  *  fenger.  *  an-gre.  "  fyn-ger, 
*  fVii-gre,   "  vin-gre,   s.      [a.m.  >*t«7<T; 

cogn.  with  Dut.  vinyer  ;  Icel.  fiiigr;  Dan,  ktiw. 
finger;  Goth.  Jiggrs;  Ger.  finger;  O.  H.  Ger. 
Jingar.     Probably  from  the  same  root  as  Jang 
(qv.)]. 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  LiteiaVy : 

(1)  One  of  the  flexible  members  of  the  hand 
by  which  men  eateh  and  hold  ;  a  digit. 

"lliajingert  held  the  peii." 

Vowper  :  Lom  of  the  Uoyaf  fieorge. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  or  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  a  linger ;  an  index. 

(3)  A  small  measure  ;  the  width  of  a  finger. 

"  One  of  these  bows  with  a  little  arrow  did  pierce 
through  ft  piece  of  steel  three ^n^ers  thick,"—  Wilkhia  : 
JUalhcmatical  Magick- 

(4)  The  liand,  the  instrument  of  work  or  art. 

"  Lay  to  your  fingfra;  help  to  bear  this  away."— 
Shakeap.:  Timpest,  iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  very  little  distance  or  extent. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Music:  Ability  or  skill  in  playmg  on  a 
keyed  instrument. 

••  \\h'.\t  H,  finger  f  cried  Mrs.  Foato"— Thackeray : 
Book  t)f  Snobs,  cli,  xxv, 

2.  Maehinery : 

(1)  A  small  projecting  rod  or  wire,  which  is 
trouglit  into  contact  with  an  object  to  ett'ect 
or  restrain  a  motion.  Known  as  a  gi-ipper  iu 
priuting-macliinery. 

(2)  One  of  a  row  of  similar  projections,  as 
the  finger  of  a  rake.  Sometimes  synonymous 
with  tooth. 

3.  Husbandry ;  One  of  the  projecting  pieces 
on  the  tinger-bar  of  a  harvester,  within  and 
against  which  the  kuives  play.   [Finoer-bau.] 

^  (1)  To  have  a  finger  in :  To  be  concerned 
or  mixed  up  iu. 

(2)  To  have  at  one's  fingers'  etids :  To  know 
perfectly  ;  to  be  perfectly  familiar  with. 

(3)  To  arrive  at  one's  fingers'  ends:  To  be 
brought  to  great  poverty. 

(4)  Furpie  fingers : 

Bot. :  Digitalis  imrpurea, 

(6)  Finger s-and'thumhs  : 

£ot. :  Lotus  corniculatUB. 

(6)  Fingers-and-toes : 

Bot.  :  (1)   Lotus  corniculatus ;  (2)  [FraoER- 

AND-TOE]. 

ftager- alphabet,  s.  Certain  motions  or 
positions  of  the  hugers  answering  to  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  enabled  to  communicate  with  others. 

flnger-and-toe,  s  A  popular  name  for 
Dactylorlnza,  a  disease  in  turnips. 

"The  diaeiLsea  of  turnips  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
cope  with.     NouselectiDU  of  hulbe  for  seed  conduces 
S  to  hoth  OJihury  mid  Jinger-aiul-toe."'-SmUhsoJi :  Useful 
Hook/or  Farmers,  p.  u6. 

finger-bar,  s. 

A'jric. :  The  bar  of  a  reaping  or  mowing 
machine,  whose  front  edge  has  projecting 
lingers,  called  guards,  through  whose  hori- 
zontal slots  the  serrated  knife  reci])rocates. 


finger-board,  j>-. 

Music : 

1.  Tlie  Hat  or  slightly  rounded  jiiece  of  wood 
attached  to  the  nci:k  of  iTistruuieiits  of  the 
violin  and  guitar  class,  on  to  which  tiie  strings 
are  pressed  when  stopped  by  the  lingers. 

2.  A  manual  or  keyboard    {Stainerd-  Barrett.) 

finger-bowl,  «.    A  finger-glass  (q.v.). 

finger-fed,  adj.  Nicely  brought  up ; 
pampered. 

finger-fern,  s. 

Bot.  :  Asjdenii'in  Ccterach. 

finger-flower,  s. 

Hot.  :  Digitalis  i^ur^iurea.  (Britten  £  Hol- 
land.) 

finger-glass,  s.  A  glass  or  bowl  in  which 
to  rinse  tiie  lingers  after  dinner  or  dessert. 

finger-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  Digitaria.  a  genus  nf 
grasses,  two  of  which,  Cock's-foot  finger-grass 
and  Smooth  finger-grass,  are  British. 

finger-grip,  s. 

Well-boring:  A  tool  for  recovering  rods  or 
tools  dropptid  into  a  bored  shaft.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  having  a  foot,  which  is  twisted  around 
so  as  to  penetrate  beneath  the  object,  and 
enable  it  to  be  lifted  and  withdrawn. 

finger-nut.  s. 

Mach.  :  A  nut  with  wings  to  afford  a  hold  ; 
a  butterfly-nut. 

finger-organ,  s. 

Music:  An  organ  played  with  the  fingers,  as 
distinguislied  frum  a  barrel  organ. 

finger-parted,  a. 

Bot.  :  llaving  live  lobes  resembling  the 
fingers  of  the  human  hand.    {Paxton.) 

finger-plate,  s.    A  plate  on  the  side  of 

adi'or,  near  the  edge,  to  keep  finger-marks 
from  the  paint. 

finger-post,  s.  A  sign -post  set  up 
generally  where  roads  cross  or  divide,  to  point 
out  the  direction  to  certain  places,  tiucli  posts 
frequently  have  a  hand  and  finger  pointing  iu 
the  proper  direction. 

finger-root,  s. 

Bot.:  Digitalis purpurM. 

finger-shell,  s.  a  luarine  shell  resem- 
bling a  finger, 

finger-stall,  s.  A  cover  of  leather,  &c. , 
worn  as  a  protection  on  the  finger  when  sore 
or  cut. 

finger-stone,  s.    A  fossil  resembling  an 


fin'-ger,  v.t.  &  i.    [Finger,  s.] 

A.  Transitive: 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  touch  with  the  finger ;  to  handle. 

2.  To  toy,  to  meddle  or  interfere  with. 

"  Go,  get  you  gone,  aud  let  the  papers  lie  ; 
You  would  he  fingering  them  to  anger  me." 

Sliakesp.  .    Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronn,  L  2. 

3.  To  touch  thievishly ;  to  pilfer,  to  pur- 
loin. 

**  The  king  was  ilyly  fingered  from  the  deck." 

Shakesp.  :  8  Henry  VI.,  v.  1. 

4.  To  perform  with  the  fingers ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  work. 

II.  Music: 

1.  To  play  on  an  instrument  with  the 
fingers. 

2.  To  indicate  by  numbers  or  marks  written 
over  or  under  tlie  notes  to  wliieh  they  refer, 
witli  which  fingers  they  are  to  be  played  ;  as, 
To^ft^er  a  piece  of  music. 

B,  Intiansitive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  purloin,  to  pilfer. 

"  A  fingering  slave."     tVordsworth  :  Poet's  Epitaph. 

2.  Music:  To  make  use  of  the  fingers  iu 
playing  on  an  instrument.   [Fingering,  II.  1.] 

fin-gered,  pa.  par.,  &  a.    [Finger,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  fingers. 


IL  Technically  : 

\.  lint.:  Having  five  lobes  digitate,  the  same 
as  jialmate,  but  witti  the  segments  narrower 
and  less  sjireadiug. 

2.  Music : 

(1)  Touched  or  played  with  the  fingers  ;  ac, 
a  keyed,  stringed,  or  holed  instrument. 

(2)  Produced  by  the  i)rcssiire  of  the  finger 
on  a  particular  key,  string,  or  hole. 

(;i)  Marked  with  figures  to  indicate  witb 
wliat  finger  each  note  is  to  be  played. 

fin'-ger-er,  s.     [Eng.  finger;  -er.]    One  who 
lingers  ;  a  pilferer;  a  purloiner  ;  a  thief. 

fin'"ger-ing,  "  fyn-gur-yng,  pr.  par.,  a., 

t\t  S.       [FiNiJKR,  V.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particij).  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  touching  with 
the  fingers. 

"One  that  is  covetoua  U  not  so  hlgWy  i>leii«ed  with 
the  mere  Bight  aud  fingering  <ii  mouey.'—Orew:  Co*- 
mologia  Hacra. 

2.  Delicate  work  done  with  the  fingers. 

3.  A  thick,  loose,  woollen  yarn  used  for 
knitting  stockings  and  the  like. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Music: 

(1)  The  act  of  placing  and  using  the  fingers 
properly  in  performing  upon  a  musical  in- 
strument; the  management  of  the  fingers  in 
playing  upon  a  keyed,  string,  or  holed  instru- 
ment. 

"Come  on,  tune:  If  you  can  iwnctrate  her  with 
youT  fingering,  so." — Shakesp. :  Cyrnbeline,  ii.  X 

(■2)  The  indicating  with  figures  written  over 
or  under  the  notes  to  which  they  reler  with 
what  finger  each  is  to  be  played. 

2.  Spinning :  Worsted  spun  of  combed  wool 
on  the  small  wheel  ;  as  distinguished  from 
wheelin.  which  is  worsted  spun  on  the  large 
wheel  from  wool  not  combed,  but  merely 
carded. 

f  in'-ger-ling,  *  fin-ger-lyng,  -  fyn-gyr- 

lynge,    s.      [Eng.  finger,    and    diiuin.    suff 
-Uug.] 

1.  The  fiiiger  of  a  glove  ;  a  finger-stall. 

" Fungyrlynge  of  a  glove.  Digitabutum."— Prompt. 
Parv 

2.  The  young  of  the  salmon.    {Provincial  ) 

fin'-gle-l«in-gle  s.  [A  reduplication  of 
Jangle  (q.v.).]     A  trifle. 

"  We  Rgree  in  nothing  but  to  wranple 
About  the  &\iB\\\je»tfingle/angle.' 

Butler:  MuUibrat,  i»t.  ill,  c  Ul. 

f  in'-groms,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  witb  fingering,  C.  II.  2.]  A  kind 
of  woollen  cloth  made  in  Aberdeenshire,  de- 
nominated, as  it  would  seem,  from  the  quality 
of  the  worsted  of  which  it  is  wrought. 

"In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  woollen 
mauufiicturea  of  Aberdeenshire  w«re  chiefly  coante 
slight  cloths.  cHlled  iiLiideus  aud  fiugromt" Statist. 
Ace.  {Aberd-i,  xix.  20^ 

f  in'-i-al,  s.  [Lat.  finis  =  an  end  ;  finio  =  to 
finish.'j 

Arch. :  A  pointed  ornament  or  pinnacle 
surmounting  the  apex  of  a  Gothic  gable.  It 
is  properly  confined  to  the  bunch  of  foUage 
which  terminates  a  pinnacle,  canopy,  pedi- 
ment, &c. 

*  f  in'-ic,  *  f  in'-ick,  a.  [Finical.]  The  same 
as  Finical  (.q.v.). 

fin'-i-cal,  a.  [From  fine,  a.  (q.v.).]  Affect- 
ing gieiit  nicety  or  delicacy ;  over-nice  ;  fas- 
tidious ;  particular ;  erotchetty  ;  foppish. 

"  Be  not  lou  finical :  but  yet  be  clean. 
And  wear  well -fashioned  clothca  like  other  men." 
Itrgden:  Ovid;  Art  of  Love. 

*\  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ^/iicaJ» 
spruce,  a.nd  foppish :  "Ihese  epithets  are  ap- 
plied to  such  as  attempt  at  finery  by  impropei 
means.  The^iica^  is  insignificantly  fine  ;  tht 
spruce  is  laboriously  and  artfully  fine  ;  the 
foi'pi^i  is  fantastically  and  afl"ectedly  fine. 
Tlie  finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and 
speech  ;  the  spr^icc  is  said  of  the  dress  ;  tht 
/uppish  of  dress  and  maunei-s."  {Cmbb, :  En^, 
Synon.) 

fin-i-Cal'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  fiiiical ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  finical, 
finicalness. 

2.  Anything  finical. 


t>6il,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ph  =  C 
-olao,  -tian  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  ^c-  z^  bel.  d^L 
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frampal— francoa 


2.  A  framework  or  frame. 

"  The /ratnina  ot  tlie  vesxol  ta  of  th«  ordtuary  type." 
—Daily  Netoa.  Sept.  a».  I8S1. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Join,:  A  mode  of  puttinK  parts  of  a 
striK-ture  together.  Joinery  framing  is  of 
various  descriptions,  as  square,  bead,  bead- 
aud-fiUet,  ogee,  Ac. 

2.  Min. :  An  operation  upon  jmunded  or 
stamped  ores,  by  which  tlicy  are  sorted  into 
grades  of  comparative  weiglit  and  consequent 
richness, 

ft-amlng-ohlsol,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  heavy  cliisel  for  makinR  mortises. 
It  has  a  sorket-shank  whicli  n-i-eives  the 
■wooden  handle  on  wliicli  tlie  blows  of  the 
mallet  are  tl'-livi-n-d. 

ft*amlng-table,  s. 

Min.  :  A  tiible  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide,  witli  a  ledge  around  it.  At  the  upper 
end  is  the  jagging- board,  over  which  the 
sluices  are  so  distributed  that  a  amall  stream 
of  water  shall  carry  them  gradually  down  on 
to  the  table.  Tlie  richer  portions  of  the  ore 
rest  upon  the  upper  part.,  and  the  poorer, 
lighter  portions  are  carried  farther  down : 
light  impurities  escape  with  the  water.  When 
the  table  is  sufficiently  full,  it  is  lifted  into  a 
vertical  position,  so  as  to  tip  out  its  contents, 
which  fall  into  the  vat  beneath. 

•  A*ain  -pal,  •  ft-am'-pel.  *  fVSjn'-pold, 
*  fram-pul*  a.  (Ktym.  doubtful.]  Fretful, 
I)eevish,  ill-natured,  froward,  quarrelsome,  ill- 
tempered. 

"  Her  husband  !  AIm.  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill 
life  with  him;  he's  a  very  jealouay  man:  she  leads  a 
very  frampold  life  with  bim."— iSAat«#p, .-  Merry  Wivet 
Qf  Windsor.  iL  2. 

franc*  •  frSikk  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fmnc.^  [Fbank,  o.] 
*  1.  A  name  given  to  two  coins  current  for- 
merly in  France,  the  one  of  gold,  and  worth 
about  half-a-guinea,  the  other  of  silver  and 
worth  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

2.  The  modem  French  coin,  the  unit  of 
value  and  the  unit  of  »ccount  in  France.     It 


Is  of  silver,  -835  fine,  and  weighs  5  grammes  ; 
its  value  in  sterling  is  strictly  8"S496.'Jt}S  pence, 
but  it  is  usually  reckoned  at  about  9Jd.  It  is 
divided  into  lOb  centimes. 

*fr^C,  a.     [Frank.] 

franc-tireur,  s. 

Fr.  Mil. :  A  sharpshooter  or  ftee-shooter; 
one  of  a  body  of  men  raised  in  France  during 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  and  em- 
ployed in  guerilla  warfare. 

•  fr^c  (2),  "  f^ank  (2),  s.    [Frank  (2),  «.] 

fr&n  -  9hi§c,  *  fraun  ~  clilse,  *  fran  - 
chyse, '  fraun-chyso,  s.  <t  n.  [Fr.,  from 
franchissant,  pr.  par.  of  ^anc/iir  =  to  make 
free  ;  franc  =  free.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  Ordinary  Langtutge : 

1.  Freedom ;  liberty, 

'•  We  wolleth  for  oure  franchUe  fl^^htl, 
And  for  our  lond."      Robert  of  aioucetter,  pt  47. 

2.  A  privilege ;  a  right  granted  by  the 
sovereign  to  an  individual  or  to  a  body  ;  an  im- 
munity or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion. 

"Franchise  and  liberty  are  \ised  as  synonymous 
terms;  and  their  definition  ia  a  royal  privilege  or 
branch  of  the  sovereign's  prerogntive,  subsUtiup  In 
the  hfvnds  of  a  subject ;  the  kiiida  of  them  are  various, 
and  almost  infinite.  To  be  a  county  palatine  isa/n//i. 
chite.  vested  in  a  number  of  persons.  It  is  likewise  a 
/nmcAwefora  numberof  persons  to  be  incorporrtted 
and  Bubsbt  as  a  body  politic.  Other  franchUa  are  to 
have  a  manor  or  lordship;  to  have  waifs,  estrays, 
royal  fish :  to  have  a  fair  or  market ;  or  to  have  a 
lorest,  warren,  or  flahery,  endowed  with  privileges  of 
royalty."— Blackstone :  Commmt.,  bk.  it.,  ch.  1 

3.  The  district  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  certain  privilege  or  right  extends  ; 
the  limit  of  a  privilege  or  immunity. 

"  Tu  the  ^eat  frauchises  of  the  latter  .  .  .the  king's 
writ  had  no  course,"— //'!»«»». 


i.  A  sanctuary  or  asylum  for  persons  liable 
to  be  arrested. 

"The  kln^a  BherlfTnare  empowered  to  enter  all /raw- 
chifM  iuT  Uie  apprehension  of  felons  or  traitors."— 
Uallnm. 

5.  Frankness  ;  generosity  ;  nobility. 

"  Here  may  ye  seen,  how  excellent /rrtricftt** 
In  woman  U  whau  they  hem  narwe  avLse." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  ».ML 
II.   Technically : 

1,  Ixiw :  An  incorporeal  hereditament,  the 
same  as  liberty  ;  a  royal  privilege  or  branch  of 
the  crown's  prerogative  subsisting  in  the 
hands  of  a  subj^-ct.  It  arises  cither  from  royal 
grant  or  from  prescription  assumed  to  have 
been  founded  originally  on  such  a  grant.  For 
different  kinds  of  franchise  see  extract  from 
Bkickstoue  under  I.  2. 

2.  Elective  Franchise:  In  the  tlnlted  Stales 
the  word  Franchise  is  commonly  UHcd  na  sig- 
nifying the  Elective  Francliise,  and  indicates 
tlie  right  to  vote  at  elections  on  matters  of 
iiatioiijil,  state,  or  municipal  government.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  no 
provisions  as  to  wiio  Hhall  possess  the  franchise 
privilege,  leaving  this  to  bo  settled  by  the 
Htates  themselves.  llsually  it  belongs  to  all 
citizens,  but  the  rights  of  franchise  and  of 
citizenship  are  separate  and  distinct,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  one  does  not  necessarily  con- 
vey that  of  the  other.  Tliere  have  been  at 
various  times  religious  and  property  qualifica- 
tions to  the  right  of  franchise,  l»ut  at  present 
all  male  citizens,  white  and  black  alike,  pos- 
sess this  privilege,  while  the  full  franchise  baa 
t>een  conferred  upon  women  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  and  partial  franchise  in  many  other 
states,  in  some  of  which  the  lull  franchise 
is  likely  to  Ix*  conferred  at  an  early  day. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  wnmen  will,  eventu- 
ally, have  partial  or  full  franchise  in  all 
of  the  states,  as  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  the  proper  recognition  of  their  rights. 
There  are  certain  requirements  as  to  re(*i- 
deuce,  and  in  some  states  the  right  to  vote  is 
taken  for  a  certain  period  from  those  con- 
victed of  some  classes  of  crime. 

In  BritJiin  the  right  to  the  elective  franchise 
has  passed  through  many  nnitatious.  In  1429 
it  was  limited  to  those  who  liad  freehold  land, 
or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
and,  soon  after,  residence  in  the  country  was 
made  essential.  In  1832  county  franchise 
was  given  to  those  who  paid  £50  rent,  and 
borough  franchise  to  those  Hving  in  premises 
of  the  value  of  £10.  In  1867,  in  consequence 
of  a  vigorous  popular  demand,  borough  fran- 
chise was  greatly  extended,  and  county 
franchise  given  to  those  who  owned  land 
to  the  value  of  £5,  or  tenements  paying 
£12  annual  rent.  More  recently  a  much 
greater  extension  of  the  francliise  lias  been 
granted,  and  it  is  now  almost  as  universal  as 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  given  in  a 
considerable  measure  to  women,  and  they  are 
advancing  toward  equal  rights  with  men  in 
this  particular. 

*  "R,  As  adj. :  Enjoying  a  franchise  or 
privilege ;  privileged. 

"Yet  he  was  fayne  to  departe  and  to  to  to  Trecte.  a 
fraunchet  towne  for  all  maner  of  people,  payeug  for 
that' they  take." — Bemen  :  FroUtart ;  Cronicle,  voL 
ii.,  ch.  clx. 

*  fraii'-9lLise,  *  flraun-chlse,  v.t.  [Fran- 
chise, s.  ]  To  make  free  ;  to  enfranchise  ;  to 
give  freedom  or  liberty  to. 

"  Which  Buffredlst  paaalonn 
Oonly  to/raunchise  our  mortaUte," 

Lydgatc  :  Minor  Poemt,  p.  24t. 

" fran' - 9hise - ment,  s.  [YiTig.  franchise; 
-mei\t.'\  A  release  or  setting  free  from  any 
burden  or  restriction  ;  freedom;  liberty. 


'•  That  fate,  which  did  ihy  franrhisement  inforce. 
And  from  the  depth  of  danger  set  thee  free. " 

Drayton  :  Barons'  yVart,  bk.  iiU 

*  fr£in'-^C,  a.  [Fr.  Franciqne.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Franks  or  their  language ; 
Frankish. 

fran-9is'-ca,  fr^-fls'qae  (que  as  k),  i. 

[Fr.  francisquej] 


fbancisca 


Arch(Bol.  :    The    ancient    Frankish    battle- 
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axe.     It  ditTered  from  the  modern  axe  in  th* 

angle  at  which  it  was  joined  with  the  handle. 

"  Their  weapons  were  a  loue  sword,  a  two-«dged  ax*. 

called  a./rancUca.  and  a  JaveHn. '"—/?.  B.  Stuart :  Hltt. 

<if  Infantry,  th  Iv, 

Frdll-9is'-<iail,  a.  &  ».  [Fr.  Franciscain ; 
Ital.  Franriscano ;  Lat.  Franciscanus  =  per- 
taining to  St.  Francis  of  Assist.    (See  def.).J 

A,  As  a/Ij.:  Pertaining  or  relating  to  St. 
Francis.     [B.) 

B.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  Sing.  :  A  member  of  the  order  described 
under  2, 

2.  PI. :  The  followers  of  St.  Francis,  who 
was  born  in  1182,  at  Assisi,  in  Urabria,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  dissoluteness  ;  but  being 
affected  with  serious  sickness  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  and  repenting  of  his  sins,  de- 
voted himself  to  a  religions  and  ascetic  life. 
Hearing  accidentally,  in  1208,  in  a  church  the 
words  of  the  Saviour  (Matt.  x.  9,  10),  he  con- 
sidered that  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  was 
absolute  poverty,  and  founded  an  order  on 
this  basis,  which  ultimately  bef^ame  one  of 
the  four,  nay,  even 
one  of  the[two,  great 
fraternities  of  men- 
dicant friars.  To 
manifest  his  humi- 
lity he  would  not 
allow  his  followers 
to  be  called  brethren 
(in  Latin  fratres), 
but  only  little  bro- 
thers ( Italian  frcUTi- 
celli ;  in  Latin  fra-  ij-.:>^i,^^__^^_^ 
tercui  i  or  fratres  ^^^^S^BB^HB^JP*  :■.■*. 
minores),  a  design  a- '" 
tion  which  they  sti  i . 
retain.  Pope  Inii'^ 
cent  III.,  in  121u, 
and  a  council  of  ' 
Lateran,  in  1215,  ap- 
proved of  his  rules 
for  the  government 
of  his  order,  which 

enjoined  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 
in  1223  Pope  Honorius  III.  issued  a  bull  in 
his  favour.  He  died,  at  Assisi,  in  1226,  and 
in  1230  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  October  4, 
being  fixed  as  his  festival.  Even  while  he 
lived  his  order  had  become  very  powerfid,  and 
•pread  over  the  whole  Western  Church.  In 
1219  it  is  stated  that  5,000  friars  were  present 
at  a  chapter  which  he  held.  In  that  year,  or 
more  probably  in  1224,  Franciscans  came  over 
to  England.  From  1228  till  1259  they  con- 
tended with  the  Dominicans  about  precedency. 
When  in  1274  Gregory  X.  reduced  the  mendi- 
cants to  four  orders  the  Franciscans  were  one 
of  the  four.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries in  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  a.d, 
1536  to  1538,  the  Franciscans  had  sixty-six 
abbeys  or  other  religious  houses.  Their  dress 
was  a  loose  garment  of  a  grey  colour,  reaching 
to  their  ankles,  and  a  grey  cowl,  covered  when 
they  went  into  the  streets  with  a  cloak.  From 
the  prevalence  of  grey  in  their  dress  they 
were  called  Grej-friars.  The  order,  in  the  course 
of  its  history,  split  into  various  branches. 

fraa-^is'-^e-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francis, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  a  patron  of  botany.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  tribe 
Salpiglossidese.  By  some  it  is  made  a  9>Tionym 
of  Brunsfelsia,  or  is  merged  in  that  genua. 
The  root,  leaves,  &c.,  of  franciscea  unijlora 
are  used  in  syphilitic  complaints,  hence  the 
plant  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mercurio 
vegetal  (Vegetable  Mercury).  Its  inner  bark 
and  herbaceous  parts  are  very  bitter.  In 
small  doses  it  isa  purgative,  emetic,  and  alexi- 
pharmic ;  in  large  ones  it  is  an  acrid  poison. 
(Martins.) 

*  friinc'-ise,  v.t  (Eng.  franc  =  frank  ;  -ise.} 
To  Frenchify. 

"Hewaaan  'EngViahTaaai  francised,"— Fuller :  W»r^ 
thia  :  Bertford,  i.  435, 

*  franck.    v.t.     [Etym.   doubtful.]     To  feed. 

[Franke.] 

fr^ck'-lin,  s.    [Franklin.] 

Fran'-c6-,  pref.  [Lat.  Franci^tis)  =  a  Frank  ; 
o  connective.]  French  ;  as,  the  franco-Prus- 
sian or  f  raTwo-German  war  of  1S70-1. 

fran-cd'-a,  s.  [Named  by  Cavanilles.  after 
F.  Franco,  of  Valentia,  a  promoter  of  botany 
in  the  sixteenth  century.] 


fftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 


francoacesB— fpankfee 
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Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Francoa- 
cew  (q.v.)-  It  consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
witli  lyratelyiiinnatitid,  mostly  radiiyilleaves, 
and  racemes  of  fine  flowers.  Four  or  fivf 
species  are  known.  Their  juice  is  said  to  be 
cooling  and  sedative.  Tlieir  roots  are  used  for 
dyeing  black. 

fir^A-c6-^''9e-8Q,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fiancoa, 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceiF..] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Hypogynous  Exogens, 
alliance  Ericales.  It  consists  of  steniless 
herbaceous  plants,  with  lobed  or  pinnate  ex- 
stipulate  leaves.  Stems,  scape-like  ;  inflores- 
cence, a  raceme  ;  calyx,  deeply  four-cleft ; 
petals,  four,  longpersistent ;  stigma,  four-lobed 
sessile ;  ovai-y,  superior  four-celled ;  ovules 
many,  seeds  minute.  In  1845,  Lindley  enu- 
merated two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known 
species  at  five,  all  from  Chili,  They  are  used 
in  medicine  and  for  dyes. 

fr&a'-co-lin,  s.     [Dimin.  of  Port.  frango  =  & 
hen.j 
Ornithology: 

1.  Gen. :  The  genus  Fiancolinus  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec. :  The  Common  Francolin  (Franco- 
linns  vulgaris).  It  is  found  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  in  Malta  and  Sicily,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa,  feeding,  like  the  common 
partridges,  on  insects  and  seeds.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  has  a  peculiarly 
loud  "whistle. 

frdA-co-li'-niis,  s.    [Francolin.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Perdicidae (Partridges). 
[Francolin.] 

fkr^'-co-lite,  s.     [From  Wlieal  Franco  (def.), 

and  Gr.  At'Sos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Apatite.  It  occurs  in 
greyish-green  or  brown  stalactitic  matter,  or 
in  cubed  crystals,  at  Wheal  Franco,  near 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire.    (Dana.) 

'  flrSn'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  frangens,  pr.  par  of 
frarigo  =  to  break.]    Causing  fractures. 

ftSn-gi-bil'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr.  frangibilite,  from 
Low  Lat.  fra7igihilis  =  frangible  (q.v.)  ;  Ital. 
frangihilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frangible :  liableness  to  be  easily  broken 
fragility. 

fr2in'-gi-ble,  *  fran-ge-l»yll,  a.  [Low  Lat. 
frangibilis,  from  Lat.  frango  —  to  break  ;  Fr. 
&  Eng. /roTijiWe  ;  XtaX.  frangihile.']  That  may 
be  easily  broken  ;  fragile,  brittle. 

"This  waa  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  franffibU 
character  of  much  of  the  material  iu  nhich  they 
wrought." — Wilson:  Prehistoric  Man,  ch.  vli, 

•ftrSm'-^-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frangible; 
-n?-ss.]  The  quality  or  sta.te  of  being  frangible ; 
frangibility. 

f^^'-gi-pane,  «.    [Franoipani.] 

1.  A  species  of  pastrjr  madfi  with  cwam, 
almonds,  and  sugssr. 

2.  Frangipani  (q.v.). 

frSin-gi-pa'-ni,  s.  [Named  after  the  tt-alfan 
Marquis  Frangipani.]  A  species  of  perfume 
prepared  from  or  in  imitation  of  the  scent  of 
flowers  of  the  Plnviicra  rubra,  or  Red  Jas- 
mine, a  West  Indian  tree. 

fkr&n'-gll-lic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  frangnJiin) ;  -ic 
(Chem.)'^  Contained  in  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  bark  of  the  berry-bearing 
Alder,  Rhamnits  frangula. 

frangullc  acid,  s. 

€hem.  :  C14H3O4.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  bark  of  Ehavinns  fraiignhi  with  water  for 
an  hour,  then  adding  caustic  soda,  and  again 
boiling  for  several  hours.  The  liquid  is 
rendered  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and, 
boiled  again  for  some  hours.  The  fraoguUc 
acid  separates  out  and  is  purified.  It  melts 
at  254°,  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot,  and  insoluble 
In  cold  water  ;  heated  with  zinc- dust  it  yields 
small  i|uantities  of  anthracene.  It  is  isomeric 
with  alizarin. 

Cran'-gU-lin,  s.     [(^Rhatiinus)  /rangul(a) ;  -in 

(Chem.).] 

Chcm. :  CsoHoqOio-  A  glucoside  obtained 
"ty  digesting  the  bark  of  Rhamnns  frangula 
with  alcohol,  precipitating  with  lead  acetate, 
and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  HoS 
gas.  The  solution  is  filtered  boiling,  and 
deposits  a  lemon  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
which  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming   a  deep 


cherry-red  solution.  Frangulin  boiled  with 
hydrochloric  acid  yields  glucose  and  frangidic 
acid. 

*fir^'-lon  (ion  as  yiin).  s.  [Prob.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Fr./di/uiaH^.J  A  boon  companion; 
a  paramour ;  a  woman  of  loose  character. 
(N/'t7iscr:  h\  Q.,  II.  ii.  37.)    [Faineant.] 

frank  (1),  a.,  s.,  &  adv.    [Fr.  fi-anc  =  free,  from 
Low   Lat.  francns  =  free,   from  O.   H.  Ger. 
franko  =  a  freeman,  a  Frank.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Free,  unrestrained;  uncronstrained. 

"Thy/rrtiifc  electiou  mnde, 
Tbuu  host  power  to  choose,  and  they  Done  to  Jorsalte.' 
.Shiikeip. :  All  s  H'cU  that  £nds  Well,  ii.  3. 

*  2.  Liberal,  free,  generous  ;  not  niggardly 

"  'Tia  the  ordinnry  prnctioe  of  the  world  to  be  frank 
of  civilities  that  coat  them  nottims"  ~  L  Eitrange. 

3.  Open,  ingenuous,  candid,  sincere. 

'■  Have  not  your  frnnk  .and  dutiful  expressions,  that 
cheerlulneas  and  vivacity  in  your  looks,  rendered  it 
much  more  noceptable'/'—Pdr^Sfi^.  Chat.  II.  ioM.  leeo). 
Lord  C'hanceUor's  tipcech, 

*  i.  Licentious,  forward,  bold,  without  re- 
straint. 

*  5.  Free  ;  without  payment  or  conditions. 

"  ThdU  h.Tst  It  won  :  for  it  is  of  frank  gift, 
Aud  he  will  c:u-e  lor  .-vU  the  rest  to  shift. ' 

^penter  :  Mother  Uubberds  Tate,  631, 

B,  As  substantive : 

I,  (Of  the  form  Frank) : 

1.  One  of  the  ancient  German  tribe  or  tribes, 
natives  of  Franconia,  from  whom  the  country 
of  France  received  its  name. 

2.  A  name  given  by  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Arabs  to  the  English,  French,  Italians,  &c., 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe. 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Prankx, 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells." 

Byron  :  Don  Juan.    Ui.  $•. 

*  II.  (OftheformfTunk): 

1.  A  franc  ;  a  French  coin. 

2.  A  letter  privileged  to  pass  through  the 
post  free  of  payment. 

"You'll  have  immediately,  by  ieveral  frankt,  my 
epistle  to  Lord  Cobham. "— /*oj># ."  To  Swift. 

3.  A  signature  placed  on  a  letter,  and  enti- 
tling it  to  pass  through  the  post  free  of  pay- 
ment. The  privilege  of  franking  letters,  or 
sending  them  through  the  mails  free  of  post- 
age, is  enjoyed  by  all  the  Departments  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

C.  .4*  adv. :  Freely,  frankly,  ungrudgingly. 

"But,  as  he  got  it  freely,  so 
He  spent  it  frank  and  freely  too." 

Duller;  Hudibras.  pt.  1.,  C  i. 

t  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  yr«nfc, 
candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  and  plain  :  "  All 
these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
communicate  and  to  be  communicated  with  ; 
they  are  all  opposed  to  concealment,  but 
under  difTerent  circumstances.  The^anfc  man 
is  under  no  constraint ;  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever 
ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve  :  the  aindid  man  has 
nothing  to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard 
to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive ;  he 
speaks  nothing  but  the  truth  :  the  ingemwus 
man  throws  off  all  disguise  ;  he  scorns  all 
artifice,  and  brings  every  thing  to  light ;  he 
speaks  the  whole  truth.  Free,  open,  and  plai7i 
have  not  so  high  an  otfice  as  the  first  three ; 
free  and  op-'n  may  be  taken  either  in  a  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  sense  ;  but  seldomer  in  the 
first  than  in  the  two  lastsenses.  The  frank,  the 
free,  and  the  open  man  all  speak  without  con- 
straint ;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent 
like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open 
man.  The  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what 
concerns  himself ;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what 
concerns  others."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  frank-banlc,  *  frank-bench,  s.   The 

same  as  Free-bench  (q.v,). 

*  firank-femi,  $. 

Old  Law :  Lands  or  tenements  changed  in 
the  natuie  of  the  fee,  by  feoffment,  &c.,  out 
of  knight  service  for  certain  yearly  service. 

*  ftank-fold,  s. 

Old  Law:  Foldage ;  the  right  or  liberty  of 
folding  sheej)  upon  any  lands. 

*  frank-service,  s.  Service  performed 
by  freemen. 

*  fr^Ak  (2),  •  franc,  s.  &  a.     [O.  Fr.  franc  = 

a  pigsty.] 


I,  As  substantii'e : 

1.  A  pigsty. 

"  Where  sups  he?  Doth  the  old  l>oar  feed  In  the  old 
frank  f—Shiikttp. :  1  lU-nry  /I'.,  ii.  2. 

2.  An  inclosure  in  which  animals  arc  fed  to 
fatten. 

"  Frank.  kepyii»,'e  of  fowlysto  inftke  fatte.  8agiTv» 
riiim."~t'rimtpt.  Parv. 

II.  As  adj. :  Fat,  puffed  up, 

"Aud  when  they  were  ones  f ran h-  and  fntte,  they 
stode  up  togettier  proudelye  agayust  the  Lorde  and  bii« 
v/otde.' —Hate :  Imnffi-,  \>t  1. 

•  frank-fed, "  franke-fed,  a.  Fattened 

U]> :  fatted  a.s  in  a  frank. 

•'Wliereiia  they  timt  he  keiit  up  and  crammed  lu 
coupes,  ciieea.  mewes,  and  h,artona,  or  otherwise /ranA- 
fed  and  f.ttted.  are  In  greater  dnuger  to  fall  into  dis* 
eases."—/'.  Jloltand :  Plutarch,  p.  5" 4. 

frank  (1),  v.t.     [Frank,  a.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  send  or  get  carried  free  of 
expense  :  as.  To  frank  a  letter. 

"  My  lord  Orrery  writes  to  you  to-morrow ;  and  you 
see  1  Bend  this  under  his  cover,  or  at  least  franked  by 
him." —Swift. 

2.  Carp. :  To  form  a  joint  in  by  franking 
(q.v.). 

*  frank  (2),  *  franke,  v.t.    [Frank  (2), «.] 

1.  To  shut  up  in  a  ftank  or  sty. 

"  He  iefrarJc^  up  to  fatting  for  his  pafns." 

.Shakt'sp. :  iiich<ird  III.,  I.  S. 

2.  To  fatten  up  ;  to  cram  ;  to  feed  high. 

"  Such  a  land  as.  through  the  aboundance  of  all  good 
things,  uii^lit  feed  aud /ra7iA«  them  up."—/'.  Holland: 
Liviui,  p.  MX 

frS^k'-al-moigne  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  frank; 
Nono    Ft.  alvioigne=.  alms.] 

Old  Law  :  Lit.,  free  alms.  A  tenure  by  which 
a  religions  corporation  holds  lands  of  the 
donor  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
on  condition  of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the 
donor.  It  was  also  called  Divine-service  (q.v.). 

*  fr3.nk'-5hase,  s.     [Eng.  frank,  and  chase.] 

Old.  Ialw  :  The  liberty  or  franchise  of  having 
a  chase  ;  free  chase. 

franke,  francke,  s.     [From  the  franking  oi 
feeding  fat  of  cattle.     (Park  :  Theatr.)^ 
Bot. :  The  spurry  (Spergula  arvensis). 

franke-osier,  s.    [Osier.] 

*  franke-lln,  *  franke-laln,  s.  [Franklin.) 

fr&n-ke'-ni-a,  5.  [Named  from  John  Franken, 
a  Swedish  botanist  and  professor  of  medicine 
at  Upsal.  who  died  in  a.d.  ItiOl.] 

Bot. :  Sea-heath.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Frankeniaceae  (q.v.).  Twelve  species 
are  known  ;  one  is  British — Frankenia  lamis. 
Tlie  stem  is  pubescent,  the  leaves  revolute  at 
their  margin  ;  tiowers  small  and  rose-coloiu-ed. 
Found  in  salt  marshes  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  England  from  Yarmouth  to  Kent,  flowering 
in  July  and  August.  It  occurs  also  in  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
Asia,  as  far  as  India.    (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  &c.) 

&u.n-ke-ni-a'-5e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fran- 
kenia,  and  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -acecE.] 

Bot. :  Frankeniads.  An  orderof  Hypog>-nouB 
Exogens,  consisting  of  herbaceous  plants  or 
undershrubs,  which  have  very  much  branched 
stems,  opposite  often  revolute  leaves,  with  a 
membraneous  sheathing  edge,  but  no  stipules  ; 
flowers  small,  axillary,  and  terminal,  gener- 
ally pink ;  sepals  four  to  five,  pistils  four  to 
five  ;  flowers  four  to  five,  or  twice  as  many; 
ovary  superior  ;  style  filiform ;  two,  three,  or 
fovu"  clefts  ;  capsule  one-celled,  enclosed  as 
the  cal>-x ;  two,  three,  or  four-valved,  with 
many  minute  seeds.  About  twenty-four  species 
are  known.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  north 
of  Africa  and  the  .south  of  Europe,  and  are 
mucilaginous  and  slightly  aromatic,  (liiid/ey.) 

fr3ja-ken'-i-ad§,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  fran- 
keniia),  and  Eng.,  &c.  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Fraukeniacese  (q.v.). 

*fr3.nk'-er,  s.  [Eng.  ^anfc  (1),  v. ;  -er.l  One 
who  franks  a  letter,  &c. 

"  He  being  my  general  franker,  both  to  and  fro,  I 
have  frequent  occasion  to  insert  a  hasty  note  in  my 
consigninenta  to  him."— Southei/  :  Letters,  iv.  ITa 

*  frank-fee,  s.     [Eng.  frank,  aud/ee.] 

Old  Law  : 

1.  A  holding  of  land  in  fee  simple  ;  freehold 
tenure. 


b^U  b^;  po^t,  J^i^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-— £ 
-tlan  =  shan.    -tion«  -sion  =  sbun;  -tlon,  -aion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,   -sioas^shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =b^  d^U 
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2.  Freeliold  land.s  exempted  from  all  ser- 
vices,  exceiit  those  of  homage. 

•Frank'-fSrt,  s.    [A  city  of  Germany.] 

Frankfort-black,  s.  A  fine  black  pig- 
ment used  ill  coj»jiei"-iflate  enj-'iaving.  It  is 
said  to  be  made  by  burning,  in  the  manner  of 
ivnry-black,  the  lees  of  wine  from  wlii<;Ii  the 
tartar  has  been  washed.  Fine  Frankfort- 
bhick,  though  almost  confined  to  ropper-plate 
printing,  i3  one  of  the  best  black  pigments  we 
possess,  being  of  a  line  neutral  colour,  next 
in  intensity  to  lamp-black,  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  ivory. 

'frank*- heart -ed,  a.  (Eng.  frank,  and 
kinrted.)  Having  a  frank,  open,  candid,  or 
ingenuous  dispositinn  ;  frank. 

"  The /raiiliheartr'l  iimnnrch  full  little  did  wot-' 
.Si;/(r.   Uridat  q/ Triermain.  i.  11. 

&dink'-heart-ed-ne8S»  s.  |Eng.  fnmk- 
hearted;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  of  being  frank- 
hearted  ;  frankness  ;  ingenuousness. 

•frS.hk'-i-fy,  v.t.  (Kng.  frank  (1),  i  connec- 
tive, and  suir.  -fy,]    To  Frenchify  (q.v.). 

"  Fmtjkiftilng  their  own  i\ajjie»." —Lord  SCratigford  : 
Letleri  i  Papers,  p,  ISO. 

fr^k'-in-genso,  s.  [O.  Fr.  frank  encens  = 
pure  incense.    (Skeat.).'] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  same  as  II.,  I  &,  2. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot. :  The  odoriferous  resin  called  oli- 
banum.  It  is  obtained  from  a  terebinthaceous 
tree  of  the  gfnus  Boswellia  (q.v.) ;  that  of  tho 
Indian  tomjtles  is  Boswellia  thuri/era. 

"  Black  ebon  only  will  In  India  grow. 
And  od'iQUB  fra'ikincense  on  th«  -^uliwan  bou^h." 
Drydcn:   Virgil:  Ueor gic  ii,  164. 

2.  Scrip. :  The  rendering  of  Heb.  nji"?  (lehho- 
nah)  and  njia*?  (hbhonah),  from  ]Z)  (labhan) 
=  to  be  white ;  Sept.  and  New  Teat.  AtiStwo? 
(libanos)  (Exod.  xxx.  :J4,  Matt.  ii.  1),  and 
X^'^avtwT05  (libanotos)  (1  Chron.  ix.  29,  Rev.  viii. 
3).  A  precious  gum,  probably  the  same  as 
No.  I. 

"  Gold  &nd  franMncerue  and  myrrh."— Jfatt.  it  IL 
^  European  frankincense :  A  resinous  exuda- 
tion from  the  Spruee  fw  (Ah ies  excclsa)  or  the 
Frankincense  pine  {Finus  Ta^da). 

ft'&nk'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Feawk 
(1).  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  paHicip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  passing  or  causing 
to  pass  without  payment  for  transmission  : 
as,  the  frankiiig  of  a  letter. 

2.  Join.  :  The  notching  out  a  portion  of  a 
6ash-bar  for  the  passage  of  the  tr^isverse  bar, 
to  make  a  mitre-joiut. 

frank' -ing  (2).  *  frank-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

'  ^.     [Fra:«k  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  snbst.:  The  act  or  process  of  fatten- 
ing animals,  fowls.  &e. 

"  Frafikyji^e.    Sasfinacio."— Prompt,  Parv. 
frank'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  7rn».fc;  -ish.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Franks. 

2.  Somewhat  frank,  open  or  candid. 

frank-Ian' -dl-a^  s.  [NamedafterSirThomas 
Frankland,  Bart.,  a  careful  student  of  marine 
algte  and  of  botany  generally.] 

The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Franklan- 
didse.  The  only  known  species,  Franklaadia 
fucifolia,  is  a  native  of  Western  Australiii. 

fr^nk-l&n'-di-d£e,  t.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  frank- 
landia,  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Proteaceffi,  tribe  Nuca- 
mentacese. 

•  frank'-Iaw,  s.  [Eng.  frank,  and  law.]  Free 
or  common  law,  or  tlie  benefit  a  ]>erson  has 
by  it.  The  liberty  or  right  of  being  sworn  in 
court,  as  a  witness  or  juror. 

*fr^nk-lin  (1),  s.  [Franklinic.]  A  light- 
ning lod. 

"  A  ligbtniug-rod,  very  proiwrly  called  at  that  time 
K  franklin. '—HccoU.  of  Samutl  Buck,  iiL  7L   (X879.) 

•frank'-lin  i'2),  'franke-laln.  *franke- 
leyn,  "  franke  -  leyne,  *  franck-lin, 
*  frank-len,   s.      [<>.    Fr.  frankeleyn,    from 


Low  Ijat.  franchtlanus,  from  franchio  =  to 
niuko  free  ;  franchlus,  franciu  =  free.) 
(Frank,  v.] 

1.  A  free  man. 

"  Kintt  lie  wax  here  als  our  thain. 
Eat  now  ea  he  for  ai/rii  «*<■/«  i'l" 

vuTtor  Mundi,  (.ara, 

2.  The  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate. 

3.  A  freeholder;  a  yeoman  ;  a  liuidowuer. 

"  A  »niu:louj»  court  tbt*y  e«e. 
Both  plain  and  pleuARUt  to  bo  walked  hi. 
Where  them  does  meet  a^  franklin  fair  and  (rM,* 

Speiuer :  /•'-  y.,  L  X,  «. 

frank-lin'-ic,  a.  (From  Benjamin  Franklin, 
the  distinguished  Ameriuau  uatural  philoso- 
plier  and  statesman.] 

Elect. :  A  term  applied  to  electricity  gene- 
rated by  friction ;  frictional. 

fr^.nk'-lin-ite, «.  [From  the  Franklin  furnace 
near  Ilamburg,  New  Jersey,  near  which  it 
abounds.] 

Min.  :  An  isometric  opaque  iron  -  black 
brittle  mineral  of  met-illic  lustre  and  a  brown 
streak  :  its  hardness  &'0  to  05,  sp,  gr.  5"07  to 
5'09.  Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron  64*51  to 
G8'88,  sesquioxide  of  manganese  11 '99  to  16'00, 
protoxide  of  zinc,  10*81  to  25'30.     (Dana.) 

fr^ink'-l^,  *  franck-ly,  *  franck-lye,  adv. 

[Eng.  frank,  a.  ;  -ly.] 
*1.  Freely;  without  constraint;  of  free  will. 
"  The  lords  mounted  their  servants  npon  their  own 
hors-^a:  aud  they,  with  tho  voluntern,  viho  fratiktu 
ligt«d  theiuselvea,  amounted  toa  body  o(  two  hundred 
and  flity  hone' —Clarendon. 

'  2.  Liberally  ;  freely  ;  generously  ;  readily. 

"  'H.b/rankljf  forgave  them  both."— £u*«  vii.  «. 

3.  Openly;  ingenuously;  plainly ;  candidly; 
with  frankness  or  candour. 

"  The  said  Sthenon  stept  unto  him.  and  thrufratifcl]/ 
Bpake."— i*.  l/oUand:  Plutarch,  p.  305. 

*  4.  With  a  ft-ee  and  not  pre-occupied  mind. 

"  We  may  of  their  eucouuter  frankly  Judge," 

Shakeap. :  Samlet.  Ill  1. 

*  frank'- mar-riage»  •.     [Eng.  frank,  and 

miirringe.] 

Old  Law:  A  certain  t«aQre  in  tail  special; 
an  estate  of  inlieriUmce  given  to  a  person  to- 
gether with  a  wife,  and  descendible  to  the  heirs 
of  their  two  bodies  begotten.     (Blackston^.) 

frS.nk'  -  ness,  *  frank  -  nesse»  s.    [Eng. 

frank,  a.  ;  -j(«;s.] 

*  1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint  or  con- 
straint. 

*  2.  Liberality  ;  freeness  ;  bounteousness  ; 
generosity ;  open-handness. 

3.  Openness ;  candour  ;  ingenuousness ;  free- 
dom from  reserve  or  disguise  ;  fairness. 

"  One  of  the  principall  and  chtefe  citizens,  named 
Polyneu!*,  made  an  oration  unto  them  all,  with  frank- 
nesie  of  speach  enough."— i».  Holland :  Liriut,  p.  623. 


^ng.  frankf  and  pledge 


*  frank-pledge. 
(q.v.).] 

Old  Law : 

1.  A  pledge  or  security  for  the  keeping  the 
peace  by  or  the  good  behaviour  of  freemen. 
By  the  Saxon  constitution  these  sureties  were 
always  at  hand  by  means  of  the  decennaries, 
wherein  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  freemen 
were  materially  bound  pledges  for  each  other's 
good  behaviour. 

"  The  servanta  of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound 
in  frankpledge  for  each  other." — MacauUiy :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

2.  The  system  or  custom  by  which  the 
members  of  a  decennary  were  mutually  bound 
pledges  for  each  other's  good  behaviour. 

3.  A  decennary  or  tithing. 
^  View  of  frankpledge : 
Old  Law :  A  court  leet. 

"  Its  original  [sc  the  Court  Leet.  or  View  of  Prank- 
pl€dge\  was  to  %'iew  the  frankpIedEes— that  la.  tlie 
freemen  within  the  liberty  ;  who.  we  may  remember, 
according  to'the  institution  of  the  Oreat  Alfred,  were 
all  mutually  pledges  for  the  gnod  behaviour  of  eath 
oitier."— Bl a ckstone  :  CommetU.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  19, 

*  frank'-ten-e-ment,  s.     [Eng.  frank^  and 

tenement  (q.v.).] 

Old  Law :  The  possession  of  the  soil  by  a 
freeman  ;  an  estate  in  freehold. 

frank'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  frank,  and  wort.) 

Bot. :  A  name  invented  by  Withering  for 
Fraukenia  (q.v.). 

*  fran'  -  si  -  cal,  a.     [Eng,  franay  =  frenzy  ; 
suff.  -cnL]     Frantic. 

"A  certaiii/raHJH'riifmaladie  they  call  love." — Sidney: 
Wamtead  Pluj/.  \>.  619. 


fr&n'-tic,   *  fran -tick,   "fren-et-lko, 

•fren-tyk,rt.&s.  (O,  Fr.//-*:n(i(M/«f,fn)mIjat. 
pkrcnetiiui.-i,  phreniticus,  froin  (ir.  «^penjTi(C« 
(phrenetikon),  from  (ttptyim  (/'/irenitia)  =  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  ;  «^pn»'  (;>/i.ren)  =  the 
heart,  the  senses;  8p.,  Port.,  at  Ital./rene^ioo.l 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Mad,  raving;  outrageously  mad  or  de- 
mented ;  suffering  from  frenzy  ;  furious,  dis- 
tracted. 

"  They  acorned  his  Inspiration  and  bis  theme, 
Prouounced  him  franlir,  and  hts  fenra  h.  dream.* 
Coif  per :  £zi>ottulaHon,  l(k 

2.  Characterized  by  fur>'  or  violence  of  pas- 
sion ;  outrageous,  furious  ;  wildly  mad. 

**  He  swore  with  inch  frantic  vloleiicv  thAt  auperft' 
cial  observers  set  hlui  down  for  the  wildest  of  Ube»- 
tines."— J/acuuVuy;  J/Ut.  Ung.,  ch.  v^ 

B«  As  siibst.  :  A  madman. 


*  fr^'-tic.  v.i.     [FBA^'TIC.  a.]    To  act  as  a 

madman. 

•'  Frantiei  up  aud  down  from  i«Ule  to  side," 

Uuurl'-a:  Emblem*,  v.  4. 

*  fran'-ti-cal.   *  fre-net'-i-cal,  a.     [Eng. 

frantic ;  -al']    Frantic,  mad,  furious. 

fran'-tic-al-lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  franUcal;  -ly.] 
la  a  frantic,  wdd,  or  furious  manner;  franticly. 

"She  herself  when  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last 
horrid  purjwse.  says,  fiercely  Inilenl.  but  uot/riinCf- 
caHy."—Bu.rd  :  Ifota  on  the  Art  of  Poetry, 

fran'-tio-ly,  •  fr&n-tick-ljr.  adf.  [Eng. 
frantic;  -ly.]  In  a  frantic  manner;  franti- 
cally ;  like  one  frantic. 

"  Fie,  tie,  how  frantlckly  I  square  my  talk." 

lihaketp.  :  Titut  AndronicuM,  LiL  %. 

fr^'-tic-ness.  5.  [Eng.  frantic  ;  -ness.]  The 
q-iality  or  state  of  being  frantic ;  madness ; 
fury  of  passion ;  distraction  ;  frenzy. 

*  fran-zie.  *  fran-zy.  5.    [Frenzy,] 

frap,    *frape,    v.l.   &  i.      [Fr.  frapper^io 
strike,  to  seize  ropes.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  To  strike,  to  beat, 

'*  With  myn  axe  I  schel  htsva  frape," 

IHchard  Caur  d«  Liirn,  2,St8> 

2.  To  brace  the  cords  of  a  drum  by  pulling 
them  together. 

II.  Nautical :  '• 

1.  To  bind  together  the  several  ropes  of  a 
tackle  at  a  point  between  the  blocks,  so  as  to 
increase  still  further  the  tension. 

2.  To  secure  a  ship  in  emergency  by  wrap- 
ping ropes  around  it,  to  prevent  starting  <rf 
the  planks. 

*  B.  Intra-ns. :  To  strike,  to  beat. 

"Thecrystene  on  hem  gau  fast  to  f rape! 

Richard  Caeur  dc  Lion,  4,Ui 

*frape.  s,  [O.  Fr.,  from  frapper  =  to  strike.] 
A  crowd,  a  mob,  a  rabble. 

"  In  rile  this  niykelle /rapff  wex  a  grete  dist4Uioe 
Of  Bouiface  the  Pape,  A  the  Kyng  tpf  Franc*." 

Robert  de  Brunne.  p.  £SX 

*  frSp'-ler,   s.    [FRAP,  v,]    A  blusterer ;  a 

rough,  a  bully. 

"  I  say  to  thee  thou  art  rude,  debauched,  impudent, 
coarse,  unpolished,  nfrupler.  aud  hase-'—Ben  Jontonr 
Cynthia's  Jtevela,  iL  L 

"frap'-ling,  s.    [FRAP,  v.]    A  disturbance,  a 

tumult. 

"■ttlmt  double  and  Indirect  dealing  is  this  (quoth 
the  Samnites)  ?  what  frapHng  Is  here  to  no  porpoae  t" 
—P.  EoUand :  Livitis,  p.  297. 

*frap'-pet,  s.  [Eng.  frap;  -et.]  A  little 
blusterer  or  bully. 

"Why  my  little /rappel." you,  I  heard  thy  uncle's 
talk  of  thy  riches." —  Wilkitts :  Enforced  Marriage,  v. 

*  frar-y,  s.  [Fr.  frairie,  from  Low  Lat.  fratrioL, 
from  Lat.  frater—a,  brother.]     A  brdtherhood. 

"  Swiche  Afrart;  requijrithe  goddis  curs." 

Lydgate  :  Minor  Poeint,  p.  ITL 

fras'-er-a.  fraz'-er-a,  s.  [Named  by 
Jlichaux  after  Mr.  John  Eraser,  a  zealous  col- 
lector of  North  American  plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Gentianacese,  tribe  Gentia- 
neee.  The  root  of  Frasera  caroHnnms,  some- 
times called  F.  JValkeri,  a  plaut  growing  in 
North  American  morasses,  is  ]mre,  powerful 
and  excellent,  equal  to  gentian  proper. 

fra-ter'-cu-la,  s.    [Lat.  fratercutus  =  a  little 
brother.] 
Omith. :  Puffin,    A  genus  of  brevipennate 


l&te.  tSit,  f&re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  w^et.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  f iill :   try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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Bwiminiiig  liir^s,  family  Al'-idse.     Tlie  bill  is 
grciitly    compressed  laterally,    and   hna  three 

froiives  on  eaeh  side  of  Die  two  inuiiUiljIts. 
'raterciilaarctlai  is  tlie  I'nilin  (q-V.). 

•  fta'-ter,  *  frai-tour,  *  fra-tour,  *  fray- 
tour,  *  ftrei-tour,  ^s.  [O.  Kr.  {i-eYrcitor,  (re)- 
Jreloire,  from  Low  Lat.  (rc)/ectoriiim.]  \ 
refectory;  the  room  in  a  religious  house  in 
■which  meals  were  taken. 


•fra'-ter-h^se,  s.  [Eng.  /rater,  and  house.] 
A  fruter,  a  refectory. 

fra-ter'-nal,  *  fra-ter'-nall,  a.  [Fr.  fra- 
t'crnel,  from  Low  Lat.  frafc'rnalis,  from  Lat. 
/rater  =  a.  brother;  .Sp.  &  Port,  /ratcmal; 
It&X.  /i'atemale.] 

1.  Brotherly ;  pertaining  to  or  becoming  a 
brother  or  bretluen. 

"  Between  us  there  wns  little  other  bond 
Thau  oiiimuii  feeliuys  ui  frateninl  love." 
WordstoorCh:  On  the  Naming  of  Placet. -vt 

2.  Between  brotliers. 

"A  cursed,' a /ratt^nal  war." — Hilton:  Reform,  in 
England,  bk.  ii. 

flra-ter'-nal-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  fraternal;  -ly.] 
In  a  fraternal  or  brotherly  manner ;  like  a 
brother. 

•  fra-ter'-nate,  v.i.  [Lat.  /ra(em.its  =  per- 
taining to  a  brother,  fraternal.]    To  fraternize. 

"flrat-er-na'-tion,  -'!.  [Fratfrnate.]  The 
act  of  fraternizing  ;  fraternization. 

•ft-at-em'-x§m,  5.  [Lat.  /rater)i(its);  Eng. 
Buir.  -isnn.]    Fraternization. 

fra-ter'-ni-ty,    *  ftra-ter-ni-te,   s.     [Fr. 

fraternite,  from  Lat.  /rate.ryiitas,  from  /rater- 
nus  =  pertaining  to  a  brother,  fraternal ; 
/rater  =  a  brother  ;  Sp./rQ.ternidad;  Itah  /ra- 
tertiita.] 

1.  The  state,  condition,  or  relationship  of  a 
brother ;  brotherhood, 

*  2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fraternal 
or  brotherly ;  brotherliness. 

3.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  purposes  of 
business,  pleasure,  or  intercourse ;  a  society  ; 
an  association;  a  brotherhood  ;  specif.,  in  llie 
Roman  Church  a  body  of  men  associated  fur 
works  of  mercy  and  devotion.  [Confra- 
ternity.] 

*■  Some  of  the  nolilea  joined  the  young  fratemitica." 
'^Mitinan  :  Lu'in  Christianity,  i.  418. 

i.  Men  of  the  same  class,  character,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation. 

"With  what  terms  of  respect  ktiaves  nnd  Bots  will 
epeak  of  their  owu  fraternity." — South:  Sennom, 
vol.  ii.,  ser.  6. 

fra-ter-niz-a'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  /raterniz(e) ; 
-ativn.]  The  act  of  fraternizing  or  associating 
with  others,  as  in  fellowsliii). 

"  I  hope,  that  no  French  fmteritaarion  .  .  .  could  bo 
change  the  hearts  ol  Englishmen." — Burke:  Un  a 
Regicide  i'cacc,  lett.  3. 

firat'-er-nize,  v.i.  &  t.    [Fr.  /ratemiser,  from 

Ij^t.  /raternus,  from /rater  =  a  brother.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  associate  or  holdfellowsliip 
■with  others  of  like  occupation,  tastes,  or  pur- 
suits. 

•B.  Trans.:  To  bring  into  fellowship  or 
brotlierly  sympathy. 

"  A  regular  coiresuondeDce  for  fraterninng  the  two 
nations  had  also  Geen  carried  on  by  Societies  in 
LoMdoD  with  A  great  number  of  Jacobin  Societies  iu 
Fraxico,"— BwrAe;  Obaeroatiom  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Minority. 

frJit'-er-niz-er,  s.  [Eng.  /raterniz(e) ;  -er.] 
One  wlio  fraternizes  or  associates  with  others. 

"  Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  frtitemizfrs.  and 
piiaitively  deny  tho  fact."  — BurAe:  Un  a  Regicide 
Peace,  lett.  i. 

•  fta-ter-y,  s.    [Eng.  frater ;  -i/.]  A  refectory. 
fira-ti-fel-li,  s.  pi.    [Fratricelli.] 

=*  firat'-ri-age,  *fi:at'-rage  (age  as  ig),  s. 

ihaX. /rater  =  a  brother.] 
Old  Law : 

1.  Tlie  portion  or  inheritance  of  a  younger 
brother. 

2.  The  partition  of  an  estate  among  coheirs. 

fira.t-ri-9er-li,  fra-ti-gel-li,  frat-ri-9el'- 
li~ans,  s.  7'?.  [Low  Lat.  /ratricelli  =  little 
brothers  ;  /rater  -  a  brother.] 

Kcclesiol.  £  Church  History  : 

1.  Gen. :  Originally  a  name  assumed  in  the 


thirteenth  century  by  the  Franciscans  by  di- 
rection of  their  founder  to  mark  tho  humbh^ 
character  of  their  claims. 

2.  Spec.  :  One  of  the  names  claimed  in  the 
fourteenth  century  as  a  monopoly  by  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Franciscans  who  renu'nned  true  to 
the  rigid  rules  of  their  founder  when  the  ma- 
jority of  tho  Older  gradually  welcomed  some 
relaxation  of  their  stringency.  In  a.d.  1317 
Pope  John  XXII.  ordered  their  extirpation, 
ami  many  of  thuni  were  cruelly  jtut  to  death. 
The  grievous  offence  in  John'.s  eyes  was  that 
they  believed  that  the  Pope  had  no  right  to 
relax  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  thus  jjrescribing 
limits  to  the  |iapal  autliority.  They  are  said 
to  have  continued  to  the  Ueforniation,  and 
embraced  its  doctrines.    (Mosheim,  ifcc.) 

fr3.t'-ri-9ld-al,  a.  [Eng.  /ratricid(e) ;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

frat-ri-9ide,  5.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  /ratricida  = 
the   murderer  of  a   brother;  /ratricidium  = 
the    murder  of   a  brother,   from  /rater  =  a 
brother,  and  ccedo  =  to  kill.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langnaae : 

1.  The  murder  of  a  brother. 

2.  The  murderer  of  a  brother ;  one  who 
murders  his  brother. 

"  Hence,  fratricide/  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain." 
Byron  :  Cain,  iii.  1. 

II.  Law:  It  is  used  also  for  the  murder  of 
a  sister,  the  more  distinctive  term  sororicide 
not  being  employed  in  law  courts. 

fraud,  *  flraude,  5.  [Fr.  /ratide,  from  Lat. 
jravs  (genit.  /raudis)  =  deceit}  Sp.  Port.  & 
Ital.  /ravde.] 

I.  An  act  or  course  of  deception  deliberately 
practised  with  a  view  to  gaining  unlawful  or 
unfair  advantage  ;  the  obtaining  or  attempting 
to  obtain  goods  under  false  pretences;  decep- 
tion, cheating,  deceit. 

"The  next  head  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction,  that. 
namely,  which  the  courts  of  equity  early  acquired 
over  almost  all  matters  ut  fraud ;  all  matters  in  the 
private  knowledge  of  the  party,  which,  though  con. 
cejiled.  are  binding  in  conscience,  and  all  judgments 
at  law  obtained  through  such /rwHrf  or  concealment."— 
Blackttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  17, 

*2.  Falseness,  faithlessness,  deceit. 

"  It  [love]  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud." 
SlialCKsp.  :   Vcnui  i  Adonig,  1,141. 

3.  Stratagem,  artifice,  trick. 

"  T"  work  iu  close  desii,Ti,  by  fraud  or  guile. 
What  force  effected  not."     Milton  :  P.  L. ,  I.  646. 

*4.  A  snare,  a  trap. 


^  For  the  difference  between  /rand   and 
deceit,  see  Deceit. 
^  (1)  Con&trw:t\vz  /faud  : 
Law :  (See  extract). 

"  Besides  cases  of  actual  and  intentional  fnmd,  the 
courts  of  equity  recogni/e  what  are  c;dled  constructive 
frauds,  or  such  acta  or  contracts  as.  although  not 
originating  in  any  evil  design  to  defraud  or  injure 
anuth^r.  jet  have  a  tendency  to  deceive,  or  to  vir.,iMti- 
public  or  TiriTate  confidence,  and  are  therefore  deeTn-;'! 
worthy  of  repression  equally  with  frauds  of  tlie  mure 
gross  and  palpable  Boi-t."  —  Blackstone :  Comment.. 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  17. 

(2)  Pious  /rand : 

Ch.  Hist.:  A  fraud  considered  to  be  "pious" 
because  it  was  planned  :m\  carried  out  for 
some  pious  object.  From  the  first  to  the 
fifteenth  century  believers  in  such  frauds 
existed,  if,  indeed,  tliey  are  evtn  yet  extinct. 
Soimd  ethics,  whetlier  distinctively  Christian 
or  simply  philanthropic,  declares  that  there 
are  no  "  pious  "  frauds  ;  all  are  impious. 

(3)  Statute  o//raitds : 

Law  :  A  statute,  29  Charles  II.,  c.  3,  passed 
in  A.D.  1076.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  fi-amcd 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Lord  Keeper  Guilford, 
and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.  Among  its  complex 
provisions  several  enacted  that  important  con- 
tracts about  land,  &c.,  should  be  iu  writing,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  perjury  which  occurred  wlien 
they  had  to  be  proved  by  parole  evidence. 

"ftaud,  *  fraud-en,  v.t.  [O.  Fv. /raiider, 
from  Lat.  /ruudo,  from  /runs  (geuit.  /ravdis) 
=  deceit,  fraud  ;  Ital.  /raudare.]  To  defraud, 
to  cheat. 

"The  hljre  of  youre  werkineo  that  is  f*-audid  at 
yoia."—Wi/cHff€:  James  v.  4. 

'  fraud'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  /rand  ;  ■/iil(l).'} 

1.  0/pcrsons:  Treacherous,  deceitful ;  mak- 
ing use  of  fraudulent  practices. 

■'  The  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  th&t  fraudful  man." 

Shnkesp.  :  2  Henry  17..  ii.  1. 


2.  Of  things:  Fraudulent;  unfair;  contain- 
ing  fraud  or  deceit. 
"  No  ntan  can  I'roteujt  rhcit ;  but,  Protcun,  leavo 
Thy  fraudfiU  urtu.  am!  do  not  thou  deceive" 

Dryd'-n:    Viryii;  iiourgici^.^i, 

*  fraud'  -  ful  -  Ij^,  Qjd-o.  [  Eng.  /raudful ;  -ly.') 
In  a  fraudulent  manner  ;  with  fraud  or  intent 
to  deceive  or  cheat;  treacherously;  fraudu- 
lently. 

"  fraud'-less,  a.  [Eng.  /raud  ;  -less.]  Free 
Ironi  fiaud  or  deceit ;  open,  fair. 

"  fraud'-less-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  /raudkss;  -ly. 
In  a  fraudlcss  manner;  without  fraud. 

*  fraud'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng,  fraudless;  -neas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  fraudless  or  free 
from  fraud. 

*  frauds'-man,  s.  [Eng.  /raud,  and  wwit.} 
A  cheat. 


fraud'  -  u  -  Ien9e,  *  fraud'  -  u  -  len  -  9^,  s. 

[Lat.  /rauduleiitia,  trom  /niudulentus=fraud\i- 
lent  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  frauduleiicia  ;  Ital.  fraudo- 
Icnza.]  The  quahty  of  being  fraudulent; 
deceitfulness  ;  trickery  ;  unfairness  ;  a  fraud. 

"  Euryalus  in  Virgil  wins  the  race  by  downright 
fraudulcncv."—  Bart :  Statins,  bk.  vL    (Note.) 

fraud'-U-lent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  /raus  (genit 
/randi.^j  =  deceit;  Ital.  /raudolento,  /raudo- 
lente  ;  Sp.  &  Port.  /rand-uUnto.] 

1.  0/ persons :  Using  or  practising  fhiud ; 
deceitful  ;  cheating;  tricky  ;  swindling. 

"  Many  who  are  very  just  in  their  dealings  between 
m.in  and  man  will  yet  be  very  fraudulenC  or  rapacious 
with  regard  to  the  publick. ' — Clarhe:  Sermons,  voL 
ii.,  ser.  US. 

2.  0/  things :  Characterized  by  fraud  or 
deceit ;  containing  or  of  the  nature  of  fraud  ; 
deceitful. 

"He,  with  serjient  tongue. 
'EXs  fraudulent  temi>tatiou  tlius  began." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  Ix.  &31. 

^  For  the  difference  between  /rauduleni 
RXviX /allacious,  see  Fallacious. 

fraud' -u-lent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fraudulent; 
■III.]  In  a  fraudulent  manner;  by  fraud,  deceit, 
or  artifice. 

"  His  muster  rolls  were  fraudulently  made  upu" — 
Macaultiy  :  Ui^t.  Aug.,  ch.  xiv. 

*  fraud' -u-lent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fraudulent ; 
•ness.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  fraudu- 
lent ;  fraud ;  fraudulence. 

fraught  (gh  silent),  a.  &  s.    [Prob.   the  pa. 
par.  of  Mid.  Eng.  /rahten,  /ragten  =  to  load.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Freighted  ;  loaded  ;  laden ;  charged. 

"  A  vessel  of  our  country,  tichiy  fraught." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iL  B. 

2.  Filled,  stored,  charged,  full,  abounding. 

"  To  lue  in  vain  the  bold  Mieonian  lyre 
Awakee  the  numbers /rauif /if  with  living  fire." 

l-'alco?ter :  Sltipwreck,  Hi. 

*  B.    As   subst.  :    A    freight  ;    a    car^o. 

[Freight,  s.] 

'■  Read  good  authors,  or  cause  them  to  be  read,  till 
the  attention  be  weary,  or  niemurj'  have  its  lull 
fraught." —Milton  :  Apology  for  Sinectymnuus. 

*  fraught  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Fraught,  a. ;  8w. 
/rakta  =  to  load  ;  /rakt  =  a  load ;   Dan.  /rnnte 

—  to  load ;  /ragt  =  a  load ;  Dut  hevradden 
=  to  load,  to  freight ;  vrackt  =  a  load  ;  Ger. 
frachten  ~  to  freight,  to  load  ;  fracht  =  a  load, 
a  cargo.]    [Freight,  v.] 

1.  To  load,  to  freight. 

"Ships  are  franghted  for  Oenoa,  Messina,  aiH 
Ancona." — Ilackluyt :  Voyages,  vol!  ii.,  pt.  L.  p.  116. 

2.  To  burden  ;  to  load. 

"  If  after  tliis  command  X^om  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  uuworthiness,  thou  dyst." 

Shake.tp. :  Cytnbeline,  L  1. 

"  fraught-age  (as  frat'-ig),  *  fraut-age, 

s.  [Eng, /miM/ftl  ;  -age.]  Airtight;  a  cargo; 
a  load. 

"  Onrfraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboad," 

Shakesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  i 

Fraun'-ho-fer  (au  as  ow),  s.  [A  distin- 
guished optician  of  Munich.]  See  the  com- 
pound. 

Frauuhofer*s  lines,  s.  pi. 

02^t  ics :  Certain  dark  lines  discovered  by  Wol- 
laston.  in  1802,  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  first) 
described  in  detail  by  Fraunhofer.  If  a  pencil 
of  solar  rays  be  admitted  through  a  narrow 
slit  into  a  dark  room,  and  then  the  slit  be 
locked  at   through  a  prism  of  flint  glass  very 


t>Sil.  boy;  poiit,  jd^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -^ion^zhuu.    -tious,  -slous.  -ciou8  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &«'.  -  bel.  de?. 
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free  from  flnws,  the  lines  will  be  seen  dell 
cately  trared  in  largo  nuinlters  parallel  to  the 
ed^^e  of  the  ]»nsin,  and  at  very  unequal  inter- 
vals. Fniunliofer  names  tlie  moat  remarkublf 
of  them  A,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b,  b,  f,  o,  and  u.  a  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  red  ray,  b  in  the 
middle,  and  u  at  the  boundary  between  it 
and  the  orange,  d  in  the  orange,  e  in  the 
green,  f  in  the  blue,  g  in  the  indigo,  and  h  in 
the  violet :  a  is  in  the  red  and  6  in  the  green. 
About  3,000  lines  have  since  been  discrim- 
inated :  some  are  fixed  in  position,  others  are 
variable.  The  latter  are  sometimes  called 
atmospheric  or  telluric  lines,  being  considered 
by  certain  physicists  to  be  due  to  the  absor])- 
tion  of  the  air.  The  study  of  these  lines  has 
since  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  method  of 
analysis  called  spectral  analysis.    (Ganot.) 

Cr&x'-e-tm,  s.  [Lat.  /rax(inns)  =  an  ash 
tree  ;  -etin  {Chem.).'} 

Chem.  :  CmH^Ofl.  A  substance  obtained 
along  with  ghu-.ose  by  digesting  fraxin  with 
dilute  3ul])liuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
colourless  needles,  soluble  in  aleoliol,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
sulphuric  acid,  fonning  a  yellow  solution,  dis* 
solves  in  nitric  acid,  colouring  it  purple, 
which  turns  red.  then  yellow,  and  ultimately 
becomes  colourless.    (V''att.i :  Diet.  Chem.) 

frax'-in,  s.  [Lat.  =  /Tax(iniis)  =  an  ash  tree  ; 
-in  (C/im.).] 

Chem. :  CigHigO'io.  Paviin,  a  glucoside  of 
Fraxetin,  whieli  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Fraxi- 
nus  excelsior,  the  common  ash,  also  along  with 
Jisculin,  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
jSscultts  hippocastanum.  Its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  has  a  bluish-green  fluorescence.  It 
is  identical  with  paviin.  It  crystallizes  in 
yellowish  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

frax-in'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fraxinus,  and  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Oleaceae,  distinguished  by 
having  the  fruit  samaroid. 

frSjC'-i-nell,    s.      [Fr.    /raxineUe.]     (Fraxi- 

NELLA.] 

Bot. :  Polygonatnm  multijiorum. 

frax'-x-nel-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  fraxinus 
=  an  ash  tree  ;  Fr.  fraxiiielle  =  the  Dittany 
(Dictamnns).^ 

Bot. :  A  name  given  to  two  rutaceous  plants, 
JHctamnus  fraxinelki  and  D.  albus,  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  their  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers, 

(DlCTAJUNUS.] 

fk*ax'-in-us,  s.    [Lat.  =  an  ash  tree.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  Oleacea?  (Oliveworts).  The  calyx  is 
wanting,  or  four-cleft ;  cor  absent,  or  of  four 
petals.  Tlie  stamina  are  two  ;  the  ovary  two- 
celled  and  two-seeded  ;  the  fruit  two-celled 
and  two-seeded.  Fraxinvs  excelsior  is  the 
common  ash.  [Ash.]  It  has  pinnate  leaves. 
There  is  a  variety  ^  heterophylla,  or  Simple- 
leaved  Ash,  with  the  leaves  simple  or  pinnate. 

2.  Chem. :  The  leaves  of  Fraxinus  excelsior, 
the  common  ash,  are  used  on  the  continent  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  half-ounce  of  leaves  to 
a  pint  of  water,  in  cases  of  chronic  gout. 
(fiarrod.)  Its  bark  is  said  to  be  tonic  and 
febrifugal.     [Manna.] 

fray  (1).  *  fraye,  s.  [A  shortened  form  of 
affrai,.  s.  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Fear  ;  alarm  ;  anxiety. 

"  Wheiine  Jacob  was  luoost  in/ray 
Gotl  him  couinfortide,  that  al  du  may." 

Cursor  Mutuli,  4,775. 

2.  A  disturbance;  an  affray;  a  broil;  a 
quarrel ;  a  riot. 

"  So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay, 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal //-'li/." 

Hcott :  Lord  u/Che  Iilet,  \.  20. 

3.  A  contest ;  a  combat. 

"  He  had  also  a  sore  combat ;  hot  that  fray  was  the 
fruit  of  those  slips  which  he^got  in  his  going  down  the 
bill." — Banyan  :  Pilgrimt  rrogress,  pt.  It 

*  firay-malier,  s.  One  who  creates  a  dis. 
tnrbancp. ;  a  disorderly  person. 

"Constables  may  by  the  taw  dis.irme  and  Impriaon 
house- break  era,  /ray-makers,  rioters,  and  others,  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  quarrels,  and  preserve  the  public 
peace."— fry nne.-  Treachery  &  Disloyalty,  pt.  iv.,  p.  28. 

fray  (2),  s.    [Fray  (2),  v.]    A  fret  or  chafe  in 
cloth  ;  a  sore  place  caused  by  rubbing. 

^  '*  Diapossest  of  either  fray  or  fret." 

■  Bfrrick :  Uesfterides,  p.  96. 

•ftray  (1),   *  fraie,  •  fraye,  v.t.  <t  i.     lA 
shortened  form  o( affray,  v.  (q.v.).] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  frighten  ;  to  terrify  ;  to  make  aftnld. 

"  The  trciublcil  tfhnst  of  my  father  Ani.hlsea 
Bo  oft  lu  aleupe  dolh/ray  m«.  and  adulne." 

Surrey:   VirgU ;  .£ne1i  Iv. 

2.  To  drive  or  frighten  away. 

"  ThU  oue  word  ouiit  to  /rate  and  wtdraw  vb  fro  al 
congregutlou  A  ferushlp  of  Idolatoura'  —  Caluiru: 
Foure  Uodlye  Sermotu,  ser.  L 

3.  To  fight  against ;  to  attack. 

"  There  casteles  to  fray."  Degrevant,  481. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  fight,  to  contend. 

"  Uuyly  with  Dhino  eke  to  tight  MiA/rayf." 

C/iaimer  :  Court  of  Loue,  680. 

fray  (2),  vj.  (O.  Fr.frayer,  froier,  frier,  from 
Lat.  frico  =  to  rub.] 

*  1.  To  rub  :  as,  a  deer  was  said  to  fray  its 
head  when  it  rubbed  it  against  a  tree,  to 
renew  it. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  to 
chafe,  to  tear. 

"The  Ivy  twigs  were  torn  andft-n.vmt" 

ScqU  .■  Lortlqf  the  lOet,  v.  i. 

*  ft*ay  (3),  v.t.  [A  shortened  form  of  defray 
(■^l-v.)- J     To  bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray. 

"  The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  Ingredi- 
ents/Vn^r-i/,  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  fuuply  grati- 
fied. —J/rtwrnffffr.    {Webiter.i 

*  fray'-biig,  v.t.  [Eng.  fray  (I),  v.,  and  bug 
(q.v.).]  To  frigliten  with  hobgoblins  or  scares. 

"  Tbey  frayf'Uffped  them  with  the  thuDderl)olts  of 
their  excommunyciuiyous."— fia/«.'  Englith  Votaries, 
pt.  ii.     The  Conclusion. 

*  fray'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Fray  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb.) 

C.  As  sv.bst.  :  A  disturbance  ;  a  ftay. 

"They  doe  their  endeuoure  to  mayntalne  their  ty- 
ranny with  deceipts,  fraifinges,  wiles,  traynes,  tbret- 
niugee,  and  wicked  conspiracies."— fda^  .'  John  x. 

*  fray-ing  (2),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   t^RAV  (2),  v.] 

A.  A  B,  As  pr.  par,  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sub!>tantive : 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing  or  wearing  away  by 
friction. 

2.  The  peel  or  parts  rubbed  off  a  deer's 
horns. 

"  For  by  his  slot,  his  entries,  and  his  port, 
KiafrayinffB,  fewnifta.  he  doth  promise  sport" 
Sen  Jotison  :  Sad  Hhepherd,  L  % 

*  &ayne,  v.t.    [Feaine.] 

*  fi*ay-or,  s.  [Fr.frayeur.]  That  which  causes 
tenor. 

"  A  fyre  burrt  out  in  Mr.  John  Buchau's  closet-win- 
dow. It  coutinued  whill  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day 
with  the  greatest  frayor  and  vehemency  that  ever  I 
saw  fyre  do." — CuUoden  Papers,  p.  27. 

ft'az'-er-a,  s.    [Fraseka.] 

*  fre,  a.    [Free,  a.] 

freak,  s.  [A.S.  free  =  bold,  rash  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  /rc/ir  =  greedy,  voracious;  Sw.  frock  = 
impudent ;  Dan.  fr(»k  =  audacious  ;  Ger.  frech 
=  saucy.]  A  sudden  wanton  whim  or  caprice  ; 
a  fancy,  a  humour,  a  vagary, 

"  For  many  of  their  actions  and  opinions  were  very 
wild/rcakt  of  fancy  and  humour."— (r^a/iPt/Z .'  Euay  2. 

^  Crabb  thus  diserimiuat«s  between  freak 
and  whim :  "  A  freak  has  more  of  childishness 
and  humour  than  boldness  in  it :  a  whim,  has 
more  of  eccentricity  thau  childishness  in  it. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their 
frealcs,  as  they  both  deviate  most  widely  in 
their  movements  from  all  rule:  but  whims  are 
at  most  but  singular  deviations  of  the  mind 
from  its  ordinary  and  even  course,"  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

freak,  v.t.  [From  the  same  root  as  freckle 
(q.v.),]     To  variegate  ;  to  streak. 

"  Sables  of  glossy  black,  and  dark  embrowned. 
Or  hea,\ittou3.  freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue," 
Thomson :  Winter.  8lt 

*  fireak'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  freak;  -ish.]  Addicted 
to  fre;d;s  ;  capricious,  whimsical,  fanciful,  hu- 
moursome,  grotesque. 

"  'Tis  not  enough,  that  Greek  or  Roman  page. 
At  stated  hours,  his  freakish  thoughts  engage. "J 
Covjper :  Tirocinium,  606. 

*  freak' -ish-1^,  orfu.  [Eng.  freakish  ; -ly.]  In 
a  freakish  or  capricious  manner  ;  capriciously. 

*  fireak'-ish-n€ss,  s.  [Eng.  freakish  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  freakisli ;  capri- 
ciousness,  caprice,  whimsicalness, 

"  Ah  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked." 

iyordsieorth  :  Rob  Roy's  Grate. 


*  freak -some,  a.    [Eng,  frmk ;  -«y7fw.]    GiveB 

to  freaks  ;  freakish,  capriciouJi. 

*  fream«  v.i.    [Lat. //-ctw.]    To  growl  or  grunt 

as  a  boar.    (Bailey.) 

"  Hee  freums  and  akrawllng  to  the  aky«  brays  terribll 
iioyscth."         Stanyhurtt:  FirgU ;  .£neia  IL  2iL 

*  freathe,  v.i.     [Etym.  doubtAil.]     To  foaa 

and  seethe. 

"A  flood  otpalegreeu  foam  tViat  hissed  KoAfreathe^' 
Alex.  Smith:  CUy  Poems,  p.  13». 

frec'-kle,  •  frec-kel,  '  frek-ell,  a.    [icei. 

frfkmir  =  freckles:  Sw.  fr(ikn«,  pi.  fraknar  ; 
Dan.  fregne,  pi.  fregner  ;  Ger,  Jleck,  fUchcn  =  a 
spot ;  GaeL  breac  =  spotted,  variegated,  Cf. 
JUck.] 

1.  A  yellowish  or  light-brownish  spot  on 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  jjarts  exposed,  as 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands,  caused  by  the  sun. 

"  Women  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  freckles,  spota, 
imd  mun>how  that  do  Injurie  to  their  beautie."— />.  Hot- 
land:  PUnle.  bk-  IX»11..  ch.  vli. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration. 

~The  farewel  frosts  aud  easterly  wliuls  now  spot 
yuur  tulipM :  therefore  cover  such  with  matii,  to  pre- 
vent freckies,'  —  Meelyn  :  £al«ndarium  Oorlente  ; 
April. 

frec'-kle,  v.t.  &  i.    [Freckle,  «.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  cover  or  mark  with  freckles. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  covered  or  marked 
witli  freckles. 

frec'-kled  (kled  as  k^ld),  a.  [Eng.  freckl(e)i 
•ed.] 

1.  Marked  or  covered  with  freckles. 

"  Lost  to  the  world,  yourselt  and  me, 
lAiid  more  deapiied  ihaii  freckled  Lalage," 

Cotton  :  Old  Tityrus  to  Eugenia. 

2.  Spotted  ;  marked  with  small  spots. 

"  Thefreckled  oowsUp,  and  green  clover." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  V.,  v.  2. 

frec'-kled-ness  (kled  as  keld),  ".  [Eng. 
freckled  ;  -ness.  ]     The  state  of  'being  freckled. 

frec'-kle-f&9ed,  a.  [Eng.  freckle,  and  faced.) 
Having  a  face  marked  or  spotted  with  freckles. 

*frec'-kly,  a.  [Eng.  frecMle);  -ly.]  Full  ot 
or  marked  with  freckles  ;  freckled. 

"  Plumps  hisfreckly  cheek*  with  stinking  weed," 
T.  Broum  :  Wales,  \,  117. 

*  frede,  v.t.    [A.S.  gefredan;  O.  H.  Ger.fruoU- 

Jan.]    To  understand,  to  feel. 

"That  a  man  may  right  wel/rede."    Goteer.  li,  UB, 

*  fred-stole.  •  freed-stool,  a.  [A.S.  frith- 
stvl,  from  frith,  Dan.  fred,  Ger.  friede  =  peace, 
and  stol  =  stool. 1  The  seat  of  peace,  a  name 
given  to  a  seat  or  chair  near  the  altar,  to 
which  all  fled  who  sought  to  obtain  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary. 

"  He  bestowed  &freed^tool  with  large  privilidgee  be- 
longing thereunto." ~/\Uler:  Church  But..  II.  v.  9. 

free,  *  fre,  '  fred,  a.,  adv.,  k.  s.     [A.S.  /red; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  vrij  ;  IceL  fri  ;  Sw.  jc  Dan, 
fri ;  Goth,  freis  ;  Ger.  frei.\ 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  At  liberty ;  not  subject  as  a  vassal  or 
slave  to  another  ;  not  a  prisoner. 

"  Tho  folwed  bond  and /re."         Tristram,  UL  78. 

2,  Not  subject  to  the  military  or  despotic 
power  of  any  person  or  government ;  living 
under  just  and  equal  laws. 

*  3.  Noble  ;  high-minded  ;  gracious. 

"  He  was  tfayre  mane  and  free."         Oi^grevant.  SSL 

4.  At  liberty  or  with  power  to  make  choice 
for  oneself. 

*  Hot  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sinceie 
Of  true  allegiance,  constant  fiith,  or  love." 

AlUton:  P.  L.,  ili.  104. 

*  5.  Unconcerned  ;  without  care, 

"  Fly  whilst  thou  art  blest  aud/ree.' 

Shakcap.  :  Tim/yn  of  Athens,  Iv.  8. 

6.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  equal  and  just 
to  all  alike  :  as,  a.  free  government. 

7.  That  may  or  can  be  used,  enjoyed,  oi 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  without  charge  ; 
open  aud  accessible  to  all ;  unappropriated : 
as,  a/rc€  school ;  free  seats. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  street*  aa/r«« 
For  me  as  for  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  ^f  V\e  Bhrew,  L  2    ■ 

8.  Gratuitous,  volnntary  ;  done  or  given 
freely,  readily,  or  without  importunity  or  pur^ 
chase  :  as,  a  free  gift 

9.  Exempt,  clear. 

"Crist  was  all  thwerrt  Titof  slnne.fre* 

Ormitium,  16.  nS. 


f&te,  fat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore.  W9U,  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian*    se,  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =^  kw. 
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•10.  Innocent,  gniltlesn,  harmless. 

'•  Hake  rontl  the  guilty,  luid  hpuhI  tlie/rfc. 
Confouud  the  Ittnoniut."      Shakeap :  JIamlet,  11  2. 

11.  Clear  from,  not  encumbered  or  affected 
with.  (Followed  by /ram,  but  o/ was  formerly 
used.) 

"iDflTmitleB  that  hniiesty  ta  uever/rne  of." 

.Sltakesp. :   iVinter's  Tale.  L  2. 

12.  Not  obstructed  ;  having  a  clear  iiaasage 
or  channel. 

"  I  breathe /r«e  breath." 

Shakatp.  :  Love't  Labour's  Lott,  y.  2. 

•  13.  Ready,  willing. 

"  Muiitano  with  his /ceo  duty  recommends  you  thua." 
S?KtkeKp.:  OtheUo.  i.  a. 

14.  Unrestrained,  licentious,  immoderate, 
excessive  ;  going  beyond  boumls  or  to  excess. 

"  Ueiug  one  dtiy  very  free  at  a  yreat  feaat,  he  aud- 
deuly  broke  furtb  Into  a  great  laughter."— /^aftem^f. 

15.  Open,  candid,  ingenuous,  frank,  unre- 
Berved  ;  communicative. 

"  Will  you  be  free  and  candid  to  your  friend  ?  " 

Olwny  :  Orphayi.  L  2. 

16.  Liberal,  bounteous,  open-handed,  not 
parsimonious  or  niggardly. 

"Alexandrian  veraea.  of  twelve  aylhiblea.  should 
Devet  be  allowed  .  .  .  Mr.  Uryden  haa  been  too  free  ui 
these."— /'o/'c. 

17.  Ready,  eager,  willing,  spirited  :  as,  a 
free  horse. 

18.  Admitted  to  or  invested  with  certain 
privileges  or  immunities.    (With  of.) 

"  Art  thou  of  Bethlem'a  noble  cuUego  free/" 

Drt/Uen  :  J'orsiut,  sat.  v. 

19.  Not  stiff ;  spirited. 

"Having  played  a  much /reer  Innings  than  usual." 
~I)aiijf  Telegraph,  Sept.  22,  1882. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Botany : 

(1)  0/  one  organ  or  structure :  Not  adhering 
to  anything  else ;  not  adnato  to  any  other 
body. 

(2)  Of  two  organs  or  sti'uctures :  Apart ;  not 
connected. 

2.  Chem.  :  Not  cliemically  combined  with 
any  other  body  :  as,  free  carbonic  acid. 

%  Free  is  much  used  in  compounds,  the 
meanings  of  which  are  obvious. 

*B.  As  adv. :  Freely,  readily,  willingly. 

"  I  as  fre€  forgive  you  as  I  wuuld  be  forgiven." 
Sliakesp.  :  Henry  vllL,  ii.  l. 

•  C.  As  subst. :  A  noble,  high-minded  man 
or  woman. 

"  The  knyght  speakes  to  that  fres 
Uaydame,  wytea  nat  me."        Deifrtvarvt,  413. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
free  ^nd  liberal :  "In  all  its  acceptations /ree 
Is  a  term  of  dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  com- 
mendation. To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or 
think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an 
enlightened  mind." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
exempt:  *'  The  condition  and  not  the  conduct 
of  men  is  here  considered.  Freedom  is  either 
accidental  or  intentional ;  the  exemption  is 
always  iiitentional :  we  may  be  free  from  dis- 
orders, or  free  from  troubles  ;  we  are  ejcempt, 
that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
In  tlie  militia.  Free  is  applied  to  everything 
iiom  which  any  one  may  wish  to  be /ree  ;  but 
exempt,  on  the  contrary,  to  those  burdens 
which  we  should  share  with  others." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  free  and 
familiar  :  "To  be//'ce  is  to  be  disengaged  from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of 
social  intercourse  impose  ;  to  be  familiar  is 
to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a  familiar,  of  a 
relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family."  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synoii.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  free  and  com- 
mimicative,  see  Communicative  :  for  that  be- 
tween free  and  frank,  see  Frank. 

^  (X)  To  sail  free,  to  go  free,  or  to  have  a 
free  wind : 

Naut. :  To  sail  somewhat  further  from  the 
wind  than  when  close-hauled. 

(2)  To  make  free :  To  take  liberties ;  to  go 
beyond  proper  bounds  ;  to  help  oneself. 

tt'ee-^and-easy,  a.  &s 

A.  As  adj. :  Unconstrained ;  easy  in  manners 

B.  As  subst. :  A  sort  of  club  or  social  meeting, 
et  wliich  the  members  smoke,  drink,  sing,  &c., 
*nd  t-njoy  themselves  without  being  lionud  to 
any  rules. 

■'  Cluba  of  all  ranks,  from  those  which  have  lined 
Pall  Mall  aud  St  James's  Street  with  tlieir  palacea, 
down  to  the  frceand-eaty  which  meets  in  the  shal>by 
I>arluur  of  a  village  lun."  —  J/acau/ay  .  Ettayi;  (Had. 
Mtoiie  on  Church  tt-  State." 


free-board,  ^\ 

1.  Nant. :  .So  mucli  of  the  ve.ssel's  side  aa  is 
Included  between  the  plank-sheer  and  the 
water-line. 

"  It  would  be  wroug  to  aaaume  that  a  lo-w  free-board 
alotie  was  the  cause  of  dlsjiater." — BrUijih  f^iuirlerti/ 
/inview  (ISTd),  vol.  Ivll.,  p.  116. 

2.  Agric. :  Land  claimed  in  some  places  be- 
yond or  without  a  fence.    It  is  said  to  be  2J  ft. 

in  extent. 

*  free -borough  men,  s.pi. 

Old  Law :  Such  great  men  as  did  not  engage, 
like  the  frankjjledge  men,  to  become  suietiea 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  themselves  and 
others.     [Frankpledge.] 

free-calyx,  s. 

Bot. :  A  superior  calyx.  One  adherent  to 
the  ovary  which  it  renders  inferior.  (Lindley,) 

free-central,  a. 

Bot.  :  Free  and  in  the  centre. 

Free-central  Placentatlon : 

Bot. :  Placentation  in  which  one  placenta 
stands  in  the  centi-e  of  the  ovary  like  a  column. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  PrimulaceEe. 

free -chant,  s. 

Mus.  :  A  form  of  recitative  music  for  the 
Psalms  and  Canticles,  iu  which  a  i)lirase,  con- 
sisting of  two  chords  only,  is  apjdied  to  each 
hemistich  of  the  words.  The  author  of  the 
form,  Mr.  Jolin  Crowdy,  in  his  Free  Chant 
Cadences,  claims  for  it  that  it  removes  all 
difficulties  in  dividing  the  words,  and  enables 
the  unskilled  worshipper  to  join  conlidently 
In  the  chanting,  without  the  assistance  of  any 
marks  beyond  the  colons  provided  for  the 
purpose  ill  the  Prayer  Book. 

free-charge,  «. 

Elect.  :  That  part  of  an  induced  current  of 
electricity  which  is  free  to  escape  through  the 
medium  of   the  atmosphere  to  surrounding 

conductors.       [FREE-ELECTRICiTV.] 

freechase,  s.    [FRANK-cHAas.] 

free  church,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  £  Church  History  : 

1.  PI.  (Free  Churches):  A  name  often  given 
by  English  Nonconformists  to  the  Cliristian 
denominations  in  that  country  free  from  state 
patronage  aud  control. 

2.  Singular : 

(1)  A  church  free  from  state  control.  [1,  also 
If  2,  3.1 

(2)  A  church  in  which  there  are  no  enforced 
payments.     [%  1.] 

3.  Sing.  (Spec.) :  The  FreeChureh  of  Scotland 
(q.v.). 

U  (1)  Free  and  Open  Church  Association : 

Ecclesiol.  <£■  Ch.  Hist.  :  An  association  which 
has  for  one  object  to  abolish  in  the  Church  of 
England  pew  rents  as  well  as  pews,  allowing 
no  ownership  in  the  latter  to  be  claimed  by 
individual  members  of  the  congregation,  but 
maintaining  the  equal  right  of  all  parishioners 
to  the  free  use  of  seats  in  churches.  It  is 
believed  that  ithis  will  tend  to  remove  one  of 
the  causes  which  seriously  diminish  the  at- 
tendance of  the  working  classes  at  church. 
To  meet  the  financial  loss  produced  by  the 
abolition  of  pew  rents,  tlie  revival  of"  the 
weekly  offertory  is  advocated.  The  other  ob- 
ject is  to  have  arrangements  made  to  o]ien 
the  churches  from  morning  to  night,  not 
simply  on  Sundays,  but  on  every  day,  that 
those  who  have  no  privacy  for  prayer  and 
meditation  at  home,  may  have  a  place  of 
refuge  to  which  they  may  have  recourse  at 
any  time.  The  Society  was  founded  in  1860, 
has  among  its  patrons  two  archbishops  and 
many  bishops,  besides  a  long  list  of  dis- 
tinguished vice  -  patrons.  It  at  times  aids 
churches  with  pecuniary  grants,  but  only  if 
they  are  "  free." 

(2)  Fre€  Church  of  England  : 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  An  evangelical  Pro- 
testant denomination  founded  on  the  basis  of 
recognising  only  two  orders— the  first  being 
presbyters,  and  the  second  deacons.  "  Never- 
theless, the  first  order  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct oHices— viz.,  bishops  and  presbyters. 
This  church  maintains  the  ecclesiastical  parity 
of  presbyters,  whether  episcopally  or  otlier- 
wise  ordained."  (Declaration  by  Convocation 
of  F.  C.  of  Ejigkuul,  1840.)  The  governing 
body  is  the  Convocation,  consisting  of  all  the 


clergy  and  laity  in  the  several  churches.  The 
impulse  which  gave  the  church  birth  was  com- 
municated by  the  Traetarian  movement  of 
1832,  a  reaction  agaimst  wbifh  created  a  few 
"  free  churches  "  in  the  West  of  England  ; 
the  Shore  controversy  (1H4.'{  to  1849)  aud  tho 
Gorliam  case  (1849-.^0)  promoted  its  develop- 
ment, it  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  by  a  deed 
poll  in  1803.  A  i)rimus  was  (consecrated  in 
1870  by  a  Bishop  of  the  Keformc-d  Church 
in  America.  'I"he  bishops  arc  in  tlie  Canter- 
bury line  of  Episcopal  succession.  (Bisliop 
Meyers.) 

(3)  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Free  Church  : 

Ecclesiol.  <&  Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  assumed 
by  the  large  number  of  ministers  and  their 
adherents  who  left  the  Scottish  Establishment 
at  the  *'  Dismption  "  of  May  18,  1843.  (Ois- 
RiTPTioN.]  They  had  seceded  in  vindication 
of  what  they  called  the  "  Headship  of  Christ," 
i.e.,  to  gain  libei-ty  to  obey  what  they  deemed 
the  will  of  their  Divine  Lord  in  all  Cliurch 
arrangements.  To  a  large  extent  they  ob- 
tiiined  the  freedom  they  sought.  Whilst  they 
were  established,  the  first  collision  with  the 
secular  law  courts  had  been  in  connection 
with  a  proposed  modification  of  lay  patronage. 
The  Church  now  constituted  itself  on  the 
basis  of  ignoring  lay  jiatronage  altogether,  and 
giving  the  communicants  of  each  congregation 
the  right  to  elect  their  own  pastor.  A  second 
collision  had  aiisen  through  the  Church — it 
appeared  illegally— claiming  the  power  to 
subdivide  over  -  populous  parishes,  build 
chape  Is- of-ease,  and  give  votes  in  the  Church 
courts  to  their  ministers.  Dissevered  from 
the  state,  it  found  itself  free  to  do  what  it 
pleased  in  the  matter.  The  "  Cardross  case," 
litigated  between  185S  and  1801,  was  import- 
ant, as  raising  the  question  how  far  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  Church  in  its  disestablished 
condition  is  recognised  by  the  courts.  The 
Court  of  Law  found  that  in  certain  circum- 
stances it  will  entertain  a  writ  for  damages 
against  the  Chureh,  on  the  allegation  that  the 
Church  has  violated  its  own  rules,  in  a  case  of 
discipline,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil  in- 
terests of  the  party  dealt  with.  They  found, 
however,  that  witli  a  view  to  damages,  the 
party  in  this  case  must  aver  and  establish 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The  judges 
based  their  decision  on  the  ground  that  the 
Church's  rules  constitute  a  contract  between 
the  members  of  the  body.  They  did  not 
appear  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  interfering 
with  the  Church's  discipline  otherwise  than 
by  enforcing  damages  when  found  to  be  due. 
The  case  was  ultimately  abandoned  by  the 
pursuer  or  plaintiff. 

When  the  Disruption  took  place,  the  financial 
difficulties  which  the  secessionists  had  to  face 
were  very  formidable.  Wherever  the  Free 
Church  had  adherents,  which  was  in  nearly 
every  parish,  fresh  jdaces  of  worship  had  to 
be  built  in  lieu  of  those  lost;  at  least  small 
stipends  to  be  provided  for  the  ministers 
whose  stipends  (wliethcr  provided  by  the 
State  or  their  parishioners)  were  gone.  All 
the  Scottish  established  missionaries  to  the 
Jews  or  the  Gentiles,  havingjoined  tlie  seceding 
party,  had  to  be  provided  for.  After  a  certain 
breathing-time,  theological  colleges  had  also 
to  be  built,  day  schools  aud  manses  (in  English, 
liarsonages)  provided  in  connection  with  the 
several  churches.  All  was  at  last  successfully 
accomplished,  and  great  advance  made,' both 
at  home  and  abroad.  One  part  of  the  financial 
arrangements  which  has  attracted  most  notice, 
was  the  Sustentation  Fund  (q.v.). 

From  1803  to  1873  negotiations  were  carried 
on  for  an  amalgamation  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterians, most  of  whom  were  opposed  (which 
the  Free  Churchmen  theoretically  were  notj 
to  the  principle  of  establishments,  but  these 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  action  of  a 
resolute  minority  opposed  to  union.  In  1870, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Cameronians, 
joined  the  Free  Church.  The  idea  being 
entertained  by  some  statesmen  and  others 
that  the  abolition  of  patronage  would  lead  to 
the  return  of  many  Free  Churchmen  to  the 
Scottish  Establishment,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Duko 
of  Richmond,  and,  strongly  supported  by  tho 
Duke  of  Argyle,  received  the  Royal  assent 
in  1874.  Its  effects  on  the  Free  Church  have 
hitherto  (till  1883)  been  but  trifling. 

On  March  31,  1844,  ten  and  a  half  months 
after  the  disruption,  the  Free  Church  had  7iJ 
congregations  and  sanutioned  stations.  It 
had  raised  for  all  purposes  £360,719  14s.  3d. 
On  March  31,  18S3,  it  had  1,801  congregations 
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or  sanctioned  stations,  with  314,0li7  enmmuni- 
cants.  From  Mmcli  18,  1882,  to  March  :il, 
1883,  it  raised  £580.b,'j9  138.  Oid.,  of  whidi 
tliere  was  subscribed  to  tiie  Husteutation 
Fund  £170.858  48.  7d. 

free-city,  s.  A  city  or  town  of  the 
Geiin;in  Eiii|tire,  iiidejiendent  in  its  goveru- 
iiieiit  aiid  Iraiiuhitje,  and  virtually  furniiiig  an 
hidc-pendent  state  by  itself,  'limy  weie  fur- 
nierly  many  in  number,  but  only  three  now 
exist — viz.,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  aiid  Airciaen. 

free-companies,  s.  pi. 

Hist.:  The  nunie  given  to  bodies  of  dis- 
banded soldiers  who  ravaged  France  after  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny,  concluded  on  May  8,  1360. 
They  were  called  also  Free  Laucca  and  Con- 
dottieri. 

free-course,  s. 

Maritime  lao) :  TIio  state  of  having  the  wind 
&om  a  fiiVDurjble  (luartcr. 

free-electricity,  s. 

Elect. :  The  portion  or  amount  of  electricity 
■which,  to  restore  disturbed  equilibrium,  can 
pass  from  a  battery  to  an  adjacent  tMjnductor, 
or  iVom  one  conductor  to  another.     [Free- 

CHABOB.j 

free-fugue,  s. 

Mns. :  A  fugue  in  which  tlie  answer  and 
general  tieatnient  are  not  according  to  strict 
rules.     IFuGUE.] 

free-gills  or  lamellsB,  s.  jtl. 

Bot. :  The  lamellae  or  gills  of  an  agaricus, 
when  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  stipes. 
{Lirullcy.) 

free-grace,  s. 

Theol.:  The  exact  expression,  "free  grace," 
does  not  occur  in  Scripture,  but  a  near  ap- 
proach to  it  does  in  tlie  words  *'  beiug  justified 
freely  by  his  grace"  (Rom.  iii.  24).  Its  im- 
port is  a  gift  confened,  not  on  account  of 
merit  in  the  recipient,  but  simply  of  grace — 
i.e.,  of  free  favour,  with  unmerited  kindness. 
The  gift  specially  referred  to  is  the  gilt  of 
salvation  thi'ough  the  lucrits  of  the  Saviour. 

*  free-lance,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  member  of  one  of  those  companies 
of  knights  who,  after  the  Crusades,  wandered 
about  ottering  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  name  was  specially  applied  to 
those  belonging  to  the  Free  Companies  (q.v.). 

2.  Fig. :  A  controversialist  whose  pen  is 
used  indejieudently,  so  that  no  party  can  cal- 
culate on  his  aid  ;  or  one  who  sells  his  pen  to 
the  highest  bidder,  careless  of  the  views  he 
advocates  ;  one  who  pays  little  regard  to  the 
conventionalities  of  society. 

free-love,  s.  The  docti'ine  that  the  affec- 
tions slioulU  be  free  to  fix  (>n  any  object  to 
which  they  are  drawn  (advocated  and  put  in 
practice  by  certain  parties  in  tlie  United  States). 
In  its  extreme  form,  it  sets  aside  marriage, 
and  all  vows  of  sexmil  fidelity  for  life,  or  even 
for  a  limittd  period,  giving  free  scope  to  every 
passing  caprice  of  inclination  or  passion.  It  is 
in  cuntlict  with  tlie  Bible,  with  the  genei-ally 
accepted  canons  of  ethics,  anil  with  the  laws 
of  every  civilized  country  in  tlie  world. 

free-lover,  s.  An  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  free-love. 

free-milling,  a. 

Mining:  Easily  reduced  (said  of  auriferous 
and  argentiferous  ores  which  are  reducible 
without  previous  roasting). 

free-parts,  s.  pi. 

Miisic :  Additional  parts  to  a  canon  or  fugue, 
ha\lng  independent  melodies,  in  order  to 
strengthen  or  complete  the  harmony. 

free-pass,  s.  A  pass  or  ticket  entitling 
the  holder  to  travel  or  to  enter  an  exhibition, 
theatre,  &c.,  free  of  charge. 

free-port, ». 

Commerce : 

L  A  port  where  ships  of  all  nations  may 
load  or  discharge  cargo  free  of  duty,  provided 
the  goods  are  not  carried  into  the  adjoining 
countries. 

2.  A  port  where  all  kinds  of  goods  are 
received  from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal 
rates. 


free-reed,  s. 

Music:  An  elastic  tongue,  usually  of  brass, 
and  pLaying  in  a  long  rectangular  opening  in 
a  plate  to  wliich  one  end  of  it  is  riveted. 
The  name  is  given  t/>  distinguish  it  from  the 
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reed  which  batters  against  the  seat,  as  in  the 
clarinet,  some  organ-pipes,  the  bassoon,  and 
oboe.  These  battering-reeds  are  usually  of 
wood.  The  free-reed  is  used  in  the  accordcon, 
and  similar  instruments,  and  in  most  of  the 
reed-pipes  of  organs. 

*  free-services,  s.  pi. 

Feud.  Syst.  :  Such  services  which  it  was  not 
derogator>'  to  a  freeman  to  perform — e.g., 
serving  under  hid  lord  in  war. 

fi*ee-sllip,  s.  A  neutral  Ehip,  or  {U.  S.) 
a  ship  which,  although  built  abroad,  receives 
U.  S.  registry,  becau^so  owned  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  tliis  countrj*. 

free-shooter,  s.    A  franc-tireur  (q.v.). 

free-soil,  a.  A  term  applied  to  the 
princij'Ies  of  a  party  in  the  United  States  who 
advocated  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 

free-soiler,  s.  A  member  or  supporter 
of  the  free-soil  party. 

free-soilism,  5.  Tfae  principles  of  the 
free-soil  party. 

free-spirits,  s.  pU 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  The  same  as  Brethren 
OF  THE  Free  Spirit  (q.v.). 

free-states,  s.  pi.  Those  states  of  the 
Union  in  which  slavery  never  existed,  or  in 
which  it  was  abolished  before  the  Civil  War. 

free-stnfi;  s. 

Carp. :  Timber  free  from  knots ;  clear-stuff. 

free-Style,  s. 

Miisic :  Composition  not  absolutely  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  counterpoint. 

free-templar,  s.  A  member  of  a  tem- 
perance organization  which  broke  off  from  the 
Good  Templars,  its  distinctive  tenet  being 
that  each  lodge  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  not  subordinate  to  a  grand  lodge. 

free  templary,  free  templarism,  s. 

The  distmctive  views  held  by  the  Free-Tem- 
plars.   [Free  Teiiplar.] 

free-trade,  s. 

Political  Econ.,  Comm.,  BisL,  &  Ord.Lang.: 
Trade  exempt  from  all  artificial  restraints,  the 
free  exchange  of  commodities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Its  gieat  jirinciple  or  aim  is  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
one ;  and  it  seeks  the  removal  of  all  legisla- 
tive impediments,  wliatever  may  be  their  char- 
acter, to  tlie  realizatinn  of  its  jtrocramme. 
Eventliosewhodenouucethe  cardinal  principle 
of  free-trade  on  accoimt  of  its  apjiarent  seltish- 
ness,  habitually  earn*'  it  out  in  practice.  Other 
things  being  equal,  they  buy  at  a  shop  where 
the  article  they  require  is  priced  lower  than  at 
the  shops  adjacent ;  in  other  words,  they  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market.  When  they  put  an 
article  of  their  own  up  to  aui-tion,  they  direct 
that  it  sliail  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  in  other  words  they  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.     It  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  is  ex- 


pedient to  protect  a  new  manufacture  in  a 
<!<>loiiy  into  wliicli  it  lias  just  been  introduced, 
and  then  strike  off  all  protection  wlien  it  haa 
passed  its  infancy.  Some  free-tnyiers.liave 
also  thought  tliat,  In  the  case  of  a  foreign 
bounty,  so  large  aw  to  enable  one  receiving  it 
to  hell  an  arti<:le  absolutely  b«;low  prime  cost, 
some  temjiorary  prot^-ction  might  be  giveu  to 
a  home  manufacturer  wliom  this  was  desigiied 
to  min  ;  the  majority  would  carry  out  ri^ 
free-trade,  and  all  who  hold  the  doctrine 
believe  that  the  exce]itions  to  its  operation 
sb'Mild  be  as  few  a.s  possible. 

The  departure  fromfiee  trade  most  difficult, 
nay,  hopeless  to  avoid,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  necessity  of  apportioning  taxation  to 
the  resour(-es  of  the  several  classes  of  society. 
Theoretically  there  should  be  no  indirect 
taxes.  Every  one  should  be  free  t^J  export  or 
import  whatever  he  likes,  and  then  pay  by  an 
income  tax  levie<l  on  tlie  resources  which  he 
has  made  during  the  year ;  but,  practically 
speaking,  an  inc^onie  tax  cannot  be  levied  on 
the  great  mass  fif  people,  who,  if  they  do  not 
pay  indirect  taxes,  will  be  exempt  from  public 
financial  burdens  altogether.  Every  sueh  tax 
more  or  less  violates  free  trade. 

Taxes  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  native 
industry  once  abounded.  Each  was  really  a 
jiauper  dole  ;  nor  were  the  recipients  of  the 
gift  benefited  by  the  ill-judged  liberality. 

Early  in  177'},  Adam  Smith,  formerly  A 
Glasgow  professor,  but  then  living  in  his 
native  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  published,  his  cele- 
brated work.  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  In  this  com- 
prehensive treatise,  free-trade  is  clearly  advo- 
cated. Tliene  views  gradnttlly  allectt-o  Engli^b 
opinion,  and  alter  the  Corn  Law  Alxililion 
Act  of  184ri,  free  trade  was  eHtablihUed  Id 
this  country  there  has.  for  niauy  years,  existed 
a  strong  party  in  its  f:i\"r,  the  national  poli- 
tical parties  of  to-tluy  beiug  uiaiuly  di\  ided  on 
the  question  of  f'rotection  to  Home  luduKtries 
and  Free  Trade  so  far  as  revenue  diuiands 
will  permit.  At  present  io  the  United  States 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  thiseut}- 
ject,  the  sentiment  rangiDg  from  extreme  Free 
Trade  to  extreme  Protection,  through  every 
intermediate  grade.  [Bountv,  Corn-laws, 
Export,  Import,  Navigation-laws.) 

Free  Trade  and  Sailors*  Bights :  A  popular  cry 
in  this  country  immediately  before  and  during 
the  war  of  1812. 

free-will,  5,  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive: 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  power  of  directing  our  own  actioni 
without  any  restraining  or  constraining  in- 
fluence or  power. 

"We  have  a  power  to  suspend  the  prosecutiun  o( 
this  or  tliat  desire ;  this  sectus  to  me  Uie  BOarc«  of  all 
liberty ;  iu  tLia  seems  to  cjiiMat  that  trhlcb  it  liupnK 
perly  called /ree-urill."— Locke. 

2.  Voluntariness,  spontaneity. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mctaph. :  The  power  which  the  will  haa, 
or  is  supposed  to  have,  to  adopt  either  of  two 
courses  open  to  it,  just  as  it  pleases.  From 
the  philosophical  point  of  view,  however,  this 
does  not  make  the  will  really  free.  If  it  be 
under  the  control  of  intellect  so  clear,  and  so 
much  preponderating  over  passion,  that  of 
two  courses  open  to  it,  it  uniformly  chooses 
the  more  eligitde,  then  it  is  compelled  by  its 
very  constitution  so  to  act,  and  can  tliat 
which  is  comiielled  be  called  free?  If  dif- 
ferently constituted,  with  feeble  intellect  and 
dominant  passion,  it  cannot  resist  a  certain 
temptation  in  its  path,  and  tiierefore  is  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "slave "of  a  certain 
vice,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  Is  a  sUive 
free?"  From  the  philosophic  view,  there  is 
a  scheme  of  causation  as  perfect  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  material  world,  the  wills  of  an  intinite 
number  of  individuals  constituting  links  of 
the  chain.  To  reconcile  "  liberty  "  with  "ne- 
cessity "  has  long  been  attempted,  but  with 
limited  success,  though  botti  are  true.  A  first 
step  towards  its  settlement  is  taken  when  it 
is  shown,  as  Hume  clearly  does  in  his  Essay 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  that  the  dispute 
carried  on  for  ages  on  these  subjects  is  only 
one  about  words,  for  the  advocate  for  liberty 
grants  all  that  the  necessitarian  asks,  and  the 
necessitarian  all  that  is  claimed  by  the  advo- 
cate for  liberty.  A  standard  work  on  the 
subject  is  Jonathan  Edwards's  Inquiry  into 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will  (1754). 

2.  Theol, :   The  same  difficulty  exists  in  re- 
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conciling  the  oimiipnteuco  of  God  and  the 
freedom  of  man's  will  with  its  atteiidimt  re- 
sponsibility (Rom.  ix,  19.  20).  Cliristi;iii3  in 
general  accejit  both  dot-.trinea,  though  two 
antai'onistic  views— the  Culvinistic  and  the 
AiiiiTnian— are  entertained  on  tlie  svibjett. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Churnh  of  England  may 
be  seen  in  the  Tenth  Article.  (Arminian, 
Calvinism,  Five  points.] 

"  Othera  .  .  .  reiiaoned  liiyh 
Oi  jirovideiice,  foreknnwlpilfre,  will  nnd  fate  ; 
Fix'J  fiite,  /n-e-wUI,  fore-kiiowledgt*  absolute, 
Aud  found  uoeiid.  JJiUon:  P.  L..  bk.  11.  660. 

S,  As  adj. :  Given  fi-eely  ;  with  free-will. 

"Accept,  I  beseecb  thee,  the  /ree-wiU  olf^ringa  of 
tay  mouth,  O  Lord."— Pt.  cxlx.  t08. 

free,  v.t.    [Free,  a.] 

1.  To  set  free  or  at  liberty  ;  to  release  from 
slavery,  captivity  or  couhnement ;  to  manu- 
mit. 

"CiiDst  thou  DO  other  lujister  uuderstnud. 
Thau  him  tlmt/recit  thee  by  the  pretor's  wnnd  t " 
Urydcn  :  I'erslus,  sut.  v. 

2.  To  deliver  from  any  despotic  government 
or  autliority  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  deliver. 

"  He  rei'overed  the  temple,  /reed  tlie  city,  and  ujv 
held  the  laws  which  were  goiug  dowu  "'—2  Afacctilitcs 
ii.  22. 

3.  To  disentangle  or  clear  from  any  encum- 
brance or  obstruction  ;  to  disengage  ;  to  re- 
move any  encumbrance  or  obstacle  from  :  as, 
Tu/ree  the  feet  from  fetters. 

4.  To  clear  or  set  free  from  anything  ill  ; 
to  rid. 

"  William,  freed  from  an  enemy  which  had  giveQ 
;    himself  and  nis  father  so  mnny  uljiriiw.  renewed  his 
,    ill-treatiiient  of  his  brothers."— flwAe;  Al>ridg.  Eng. 
Uist..  bk.  iii.,  cb.  iii. 

.5.  To  exempt  as  from  any  oppressive  condi- 
tion or  duty. 

*  6.  To  remove ;  to  take  or  do  away ;  to  clear. 

"We  may  aK.iiii  ,  .  . 
Free  from  our  feasts  aud  baiiquL-u  bloody  knives." 
Skukesp.  :  MucbeUi,  ill.  6. 

*  7.  To  acquit,  to  absolve ;  to  clear  from 
any  stain  or  charge. 

"  I  free  yoM  from  it."  Shakeap.  :  Henry  VIII.,  il.  4. 

*  8.  To  frank  ;  to  cause  to  pass  free  of 
diarge. 

"  Please  to  free  this  letter  to  Miss  Lucy  Porter  in 
Lichfleld."— ./wA/noH  :  To  Mm.  Thrale  {June,  1775). 

*  9.  To  Open  so  as  to  allow  free  passage 
through. 

"  This  master  key 
Freet  every  lock  and  leads  us  to  hia  person." 

Urydeii:  Don  StbaitUin,  iv.  1, 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to  free, 
to  set  Jree,  to  deliver,  and  to  liberate  :  "To  free 
is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free ;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns 
ourselves,  aud  the  second  in  that  wliicli 
concerns  another.  .  .  .  We  are  delivered  or 
liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed 
upon  us  ;  tlie  |fornier  from  evils  in  general, 
the  latter  from  the  evil  of  confinement.  .  .  . 
When  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  free  i.s 
applied  to  sin  ;  set  free  is  employed  for  obliga- 
tion audi  responsibility  ;  deliver  is  employed 
for  external  circumstances."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Sytion.) 

firee'-ben^h,  s.     [Eng.  free,  and  bench.] 

Law :  The  right  which  a  widow  has  in  her 
husband's  copyhold  lands,  corresponding  to 
(lower  in  the  case  of  freeholds. 

•  tree-hoot, * flree-boote, s.  [Freebooter.] 

Robbery. 

"Llued 
Jnoenul,  sat.  vilL  124.     (^ote.) 

free'- boot -er,  5.  [Dut.  vHjbuHer;  Ger. 
freibeut^r.]  One  who  wanders  about  for  the 
sake  of  plunder ;  a  pillager,  a  plunderer,  a 
robber. 

"The/rcefioof.rrw.'is  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance." 
— Slacnulay :  Hist.  £ng..ch.  xiii. 

'flree'-boot-er-j^,  5.  [Eng./;*e«;  -bootenj.] 
The  act,  practices,  or  occupation  of  a  free- 
booter ;  plunder  taken  by  a  freebooter. 

•  free'-boot-iiig,  s.  &a.    [Eng.  free;  boot(y): 

-ing.] 

A,  As  subst.  :  The  act  of  plundering  or  pil- 
laging ;  freebootery. 

"  WiUiam  spoke  strongly  to  him  about  the  free- 
booting  whicti  was  the  dia^Tace  of  the  colouiea." — 
Jilacdulay :  Hist.  E'lQ.,  ch.  xxv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Following  the  profession  of  a 
ft'cebooter ;  plundering,  pillaging. 

•  free'- boot  -  Jr,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  booty.] 
riunder  or  pillage  by  freebooters  ;  freebootery. 

free'-bom,  a.     [Eng,  free,  and  born.]    Born 


in  a  state  of  freedom  ;  inlieriting  liberty  ;  not 
a  slave  by  birth. 

*'  She  causht  tho  last — 
Last  glorious  drop  hia  henrt  h.ui  shed, 
Before  itu /reeborn  spirit  fled  I  " 

Jlloore  :  Paradiie  *  (A«  Pert. 

*  free'-9hap-^l,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  chapel.] 
A  chapel  founded  by  the  king,  and  by  liini  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 
The  king  may  also  license  a  subject  to  found 
such  a  chapel,  and  by  liis  chai'ter  exempt  it 
from  the  ordinary's  visitation. 

*  free'-cost,  s.  [Eng. /rce,  and  cosi.]  Freedom 
from  cost,  charge,  or  expenses. 

"To  hate  and  despise  tho  absurdity  of  being  kind 
upon  freecott,  as  not  so  much  as  to  tell  a  friend  what 
it  ia  o'clock  for  nothing.  "—.SourA. 

freed*  2Ja.  par.  or  a.     [Free,  v.] 

*  free'-den-i-zen,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  deni- 
zen.] A  free  citizen  or  denizen  of  a  city  or 
to\vn,     IFreedoiii  of  a  city.] 

*  free'-den-i-zen,  v.t.  [Preedenizen,  s.] 
To  make  a  denizen  or  citizen  ;  to  make  free  of 
a  city. 

"No  worldly  respects  cmi /recdeyitf'n  a  CbrisUan 
here,  iuid  of  peregAnus  make  him  cifU'—Iip.  Half. 

freed' -man,  s.  [Eng.  freed,  and  man.]  A 
man  born  a  slave  and  manumitted. 

"  Thefreedman  ]ostles,  and  will  he  preferred : 
First  come,  first  served,  he  cries." 

Hryden  :  Juvenal,  saL  L 

free'dom,  *  freo-dom,  *  fre-dom, "  fre- 

dome,  "  free-dam,  s.    [A.s.  fr^odom;  u. 
Fris. /riiZdm  ;  Dwt.  frijdom.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  free  ;  liberty  ;  exemp- 
tion from  servitude,  confinement,  or  restraint. 

2.  Exemption  from  subjection  to  any  power ; 
independence. 

"  The  liLst  of  Lambro'e  patriots  there 
Anticipated  .freedom  shiue." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydot.  ii.  20. 

3.  Power  or  liberty  of  enjoying  franchises 
or  privileges. 

"  This  prince  ftrst  gave /ra^tZom  to  servants,  so  as  to 
become  citizens  of  equal  privileges  with  the  rest, 
which  very  much  increased  the  power  of  the  people."— 

4.  Exemption  from  restraint ;  license. 

"  I  will  ttiat  aU  the  feasts  and  Babb.xths  shall  be  all 
days  of  immunity  and  frtcdom  for  the  Jews  in  my 
realm." — I  Maccabees  x.  34, 

5.  Exemption  from  necessity,  fate,  or  any 
constraining  power  or  inHuenee. 

"  In  this  then  consists  freedom — viz.  in  our  being 
able  to  act  or  not  to  act.  accordiug  as  we  shall  choose 
or]  will." — Locke:  On  Human  Underatandtiti/.  bk.  ii., 
ch.  xiL 

6.  Privileges,  franchises,  linniuuities. 

"  Let  the  danger  lijjht 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city'a freedom." 

Shakesp. :  MerchanC  of  Venice,  iv.  1. 

7.  License  ;  excess  ;  violation  of  the  rules 
of  good-breeding  ;  a  liberty. 

8.  Ease  or  facility  in  doing  anything :  as, 
He  draws  \ritti  free(iovi. 

*  9.  A  free  unconditional  grant. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  freedom,  and 
liberty,  see  Liberty. 

%  Freedom,  of  a  city :  Immunity  ft-om 
county  jurisdiction,  and  the  privilege  of 
corporate  taxaiion  and  self-government  held 
under  a  chai'ter  from  the  Crown.     This  free- 

*  dom  is  enjoyed  of  right,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  charter,  and  is  often  conferred  as 
an  honour  on  princes  and  other  distinguished 
individuals.  The  freedom  of  a  city  carries 
tlie  parliamentary  franchise. 

freedom.-fine,  s.  A  payment  made  on 
being  admitted  to  thsi  freedom  of  a  city,  guild, 
or  incorporation. 

* free'-dom-less,  a.  [Eng.  freedom:  -less.] 
Having  no  fieedoiu  ;  enslaved.    {Byron:  Irish 

Avatar.) 

•freed-stool,  s.    [Fred.stole.] 

free-  fish  -  er,    free  -  fish'  -  er-  man,    s. 

[Eng.  free,  and  fisher,  fisherituui.]    One  who  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  fish  in  certain  waters. 

"  Who  are  your  lordshlp's/refytsAermen." — C.  King»- 
ley.     (  Webster.) 

*  free'-fish-er-Jjr,  s.     [Eng.  free,  a.niX  fishery.] 

Law :  The  exclusive  right  of  tishing  in  cer- 
tain waters  ;  a  crown  fraiicliise,  forbidden  by 
Magna  Charta  and  its  confirmations. 

•free'-foot-ed,a.  [En^.  free,  and  footed.]  Not 
restrained  in  marching.  (isAaA'Rjp..'  Havilet,  iii. 3.) 


free'-hand,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  hand.]  Exo- 
culcd  with  the  bund  alone,  without  instru- 
ments :  a.s,  freeluind  drawing. 

"The  study  and  practice  of /r«<-ftaTid  drawlnjf  givM 
accuracy  tu  the  eye.  and  rL'tiiuit  the  perceptive  lac'ul- 
tiea."— C'uwcWa  Technical  Hduiator,  i.  IS. 

free'-hand-ed,  a.  [Eng.  free;  hand;  -ed.] 
Open-handed,  free,  gencrouK,  libcraL 

"  He  was  OA  freehanded  a  youu^  fellow  lu  any  In  tb« 
ATmy."— Thackeray.    (Ogilvie.) 

free'-heart-ed,  a.     [Eng,  free,  and  Jiearted.] 

1.  Open,  frank,  unreserved. 

••  I>ove  uiimt  freehearted  be  and  voluntary  ; 
And  not  eu<'hant«d,  or  by  fate  constrained.' 

Haviet, 

2.  Free,  liberal,  generous,  bounteous. 

"  In  th.it  mansion  used  to  bo 
Frevhearfd  UospiUility." 

Longfellow  :  Old  Clock  on  the  Stain. 

free'-heart-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  freehearted; 
-///.]  In  a  Iretjjcaili'd,  liberal,  or  open  man- 
ner ;  frankly;  liberally, 

free'-heart-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  freehearted; 
■)'ess.\  Tlie  quality  of  being  freehearted ; 
liberality ;  frankness. 

free' -hold,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  free,  and  hold.] 

A,  As  substantive  : 

Law :  An  estate  or  re;il  property  held  in 
fee-simple  or  fee-tail  ;  the  tenure  by  which 
sucli  an  estate  is  held.  Anciently  it  was  one 
of  the  two  chief  tenures  known  as  tenure  in 
free  socage,  and  was  the  only  free  method  for 
laymen  tu  hold  property.  During  feudal  times 
the  fret'huider  had  to  render  some  small 
services  of  an  honourable  kind  ;  now  these 
are  abolished.  A  freehold  estate  must  pos- 
sess immobility,  in  other  words  must  consist 
either  of  land  or  of  some  interest  arising  out  of 
land  annexed  to  it.  Secondly,  it  must  be  of 
indeteniiinate  duration. 

"  No  alienation  of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  )>e 
avaiUble,  touching  ihtt  freehold  or  inhenUiiice  thereof, 
but  only  where  It  were  made  by  matter  of  record.  "— 
Bacon:  Office  of  Alienation. 

B.  .-4s  adj.  :  Held  in  fee-simple  or  fee-tail  ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  freehold. 

"  He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a  short 
time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  re- 
fr;ictory  clergymen." — J/acaulay  :  Hut.  £ng.,  ch.  vi. 

free'-hold-er,  s.     [Eng.  freehold ;  -er.] 

1,  Eng.  Law  :  The  possessor  of  a  freehold. 

"The  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  amon^ 
the  small  frecJtvlders  in  the  country,  and  among  the 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  of  the  tovna.'—J/acaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Formerly  a  person  holding  of 
the  crown,  but  now  applied  to  all  who,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32,  had  a 
pi.iperty  mialincation  entitling  tliem  to  vote 
fur  or  be  elected  members  of  parliament, 

*free-lac,  *freo-lac,  s.  [A.S.  freoldc.] 
Freeness,  frankness. 

"Edmoduesse  and  tholemodnease  and  freolac  of 
heorte." — Ancren  Jiiicle,  p.  10. 

free'-liv-er,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  liver.]  One 
who  lives  freely  and  highly  ;  one  who  in- 
dulges his  appetites. 

free'-Uv-ing,  a.  &  $.     [Eng. /re?,  and  Umng.] 
A.  As  adj.  :  Living  freely  or  highly  ;  given 
to  indulgence  of  the  appetites. 
B*  As  subst. :  Indulgence  of  the  appetites. 

*  freel-tee»  s.    [Fr.ulty.] 

free' -13?-,  adv.  [A.S.  freolice  ;  M.  H.  OCT. 
vrilidie.]     [Free,  a.] 

1.  In  a  free  manner  Cor  state  ;  with  fiill 
liberty,  without  dependence. 

2.  Without  restraint  or  hindrance. 

"  Thouahalt  live  nafreeiy  as  thy  lord-' 

:ihakesp.  :  Twelfth  A'iglit.  t  4. 

3.  Plentifully,  copiously  ;  to  excess. 

"  You  would  diinkfrecly." 

ahakexp. .'  S  Henry  IV..  iv.  ^ 

4.  Without  sample  or  reserve  ;  openly, 
frankly. 

"  To  tell  men  freely  of  their  foulwt  faults."— 
Dryden:  Essay  upon  &itire. 

5.  With  full  licence  ;  at  one's  own  will  or 
discretion. 

"To  eat  acorns  with  switie.  when  we  may  freely  eat 
wheat-brciid  among  men."— .I^iain .'  HcJiolemaster. 

6.  Voluntarily,  willingly,  readily ;  of  one's 
own  accord. 

7.  Honestly,  sincerely,  heartily,  gladly. 

"Th«t  noble  lady 
Or  gentleman  that  Is  oat  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend."     ^haketp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  1 


b$^,  b^;  po^t,  j^T^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^Ust.    ph  =L 
-dan.  -tian  =  sh^o*     -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tiou,  -^on  =  2hun«    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die.  See.  -  b^  d^L 
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freeman— freight 


8.  Frankly,  liberally  ;  without  cost  or  ehar^'H, 

"  Frettu  ye  have  received,  freely  give, "— Jfu((.  x.  B 

free'-m^ji,   'fre-man,  *  freo-man,  <. 

(Eng.  free,  and  man.] 

1.  One  who  is  free  ;  one  who  is  not  a  slave, 
fassal,  or  dependant ;  one  who  enjoys  liberty. 

•  2.  One  who  has  been  freed  ;  a  freedniaii. 

3.  One  who  has  been  admitted  or  is  entitled 
to  a  franchise  or  particular  privilege,  imniu- 
nity,  or  right. 

"  What  this  union  was  U  exTT^^M  In  the  preceding 
verse,  by  their  hotb  having  been  uiaile  Jrcfrntn  on  the 
■onie  dto.'S." —Addison- 

freemen's  roll,  s.  A  roll  upon  wlncb 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  a  town  or  city  are  inscribed. 

free'-xn^-tin,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Physiol.  :  A  cow-calf  born  as  a  twin  with  a 
bull-calf,  which  in  this  ease  has  all  the  parts 
of  a  pt-rfect  animal;  whilst  the  cow-calf  is  a 
hermaphrodite  and  barren.    [Cow-calf.] 

Cree-ma'-son,  s.  [Eug.  free,  and  viason.]  A 
nitiiibLT  of  a  society  for  the  iiromotion  of  free- 
niusonrj'. 

free-ma-son'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  freenuison;  -tc.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  freemasonry  ;  resembling 
freemasonry. 

free-ma'-son-ry,  s.  [Eng./ree,  and  masonrv.] 
An  association  of  "  free  and  accepted  masons," 
a  secret  society,  the  more  extravagant  friends 
of  which  claim  for  it  an  antiquity  extend- 
ing back  to  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  if  not  even  to  the  time  when  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  erected.  It  is  said  that 
it  was  introduced  into  England  about  a.d. 
676,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  at  York  was 
founded  in  926,  and  freemasonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1140.  Some,  regarding 
at  least  the  earlier  of  these  dates  as  imaginary, 
allege  that  it  did  not  come  into  existence  till 
about  the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  that 
when  it  arose,  it  was  simply  the  masonic 
guild,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  trades' 
union.  As  the  masons  moved  from  place  to 
place  seeking  employment  upon  cathedrals, 
abbeys,  or  other  ecclesiastical  edifices  tlien 
being  erected,  they  had  secret  signs  by  wliich 
they  recognised  each  other,  and  proved  that 
they  were  real  proficients  in  the  art  which 
they  professed,  and  not  mere  pretenders. 

At  first  the  Church  looked  ou  the  Society 
ipith  favor,  but  ultimately  became  uufriendly. 
in  14*24  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  3  Henry 
VI.,  c.  1,  which,  however  was  never  enforced. 
It  is  said  that  freemasonry  did  not  take  root 
In  France  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  founded  in  1717, 
that  of  Ireland  in  1730,  and  that  of  Scotland 
iu  1736.  It  was  introduced  into  the  American 
colonies  in  1730,  and  has  grown  greatly  in  the 
C'nited  States,  there  being  here  48  Grand 
Lodges,  eierclBing  control  over  nearly  10,UUO 
lodges,  and  Masonry  is  nowhere  held  in 
greatiT  Imnor  than  in  this  countrj-.  It  fell 
into  disfavor  during  the  anti-mason  excite- 
ment of  some  sixty  years  ago,  but  is  now 
higldy  popular,  In  173h  the  Fope  published 
abull  «if  excommunication  against  freemasons, 
and  Ireemasonry  was  included  among  the 
errors  condemned  by  the  Syllabus  in  "iSGl. 
[See  list  of  American  Societies  in  the  Appendix,] 

^  free'-mind-ed,  q.  [Eng.  free,  and  mUided.] 
Having  the  mind  free  frum  care,  trouble,  or 
peri'lexity  ;  without  care  or  trouble. 

"To  he  freeminded,  and  cheerfuUy disposed  at  hours 
of  meat,  sleep,  and  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  precei'ts 
of  long  lasting." — Bacon. 

f^ee'-ness,  ^fire-nesse,  s.    [Eng.  free;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  free  or 
at  liberty  ;  freedom,  liberty. 

2.  Openness,  can  dour,  unreserved  ness,  frank- 
ness. 

"  ireeneise  of  speech  is  when  we  epeake  boldly  and 
without  feare  eueu  to  theproudeatof  them."— U'l^on.' 
Arte  of  Jihetorigtie,  p.  203. 

3.  Generosity,  liberality,  bounty, 

■'  I  hope  it  will  never  be  said  that  tlie  laity,  who  Iiy 
the  cleiyyare  taught  to  be  charitable,  shall  in  their 
coF]  >oratiuuB  exceed  the  clergy  itaelf,  and  their  buu», 
In/reenea  of  giving.^ — Sprat. 

fc*e'-er,  s.  fEng.  free,  v.  ;  -er.J  One  who 
frees,  sets  free,  or  delivers ;  a  liberator,  a 
deliverer. 

"Bacchus,  thou  Art/rc«- 
Of  cares  and  overseer.'- 
lien  Jonson  :  Dcdic.  of  King' i  Letter. 


free'-SCllOOl,  k.     [Eng. /re?,  and  scliool.^ 

1.  A  school  endowed  or  supported  by  funds, 
in  which  pupils  are  taught  without  charge. 


'  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  having  even  OMt  free- 
loot*  kept  A  little  out  of  town."'— flor '      "' 
De«,  No.  i. 


irhoola  kept  a  little  out  of  town." — Qoldtmith:    The 


2.  A  school  to  which  pupils  are  admitted 
without  restriction. 

*  free-Ship^  "fre-shipe,  *fre-Bclpe»  s. 

[A.S.  fredscipe.]     Freedom. 

"To  leseu  the  thralesof  thralsbipe  and  gluen  bem 
fretMpe."—0.  Eng.  BomUiea,  il.  12L 

f^ee'-spok-en,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  spoken.] 
Accustomed'  to  apeak  without  reserve  ;  out- 
spoken, frank. 

"  A  frti«t/ioken  senator,  wild.  Marry,  they  should  sup 
with  110." — liacon  :  Aftoplif/iegiru. 

ft*ee' -Stone,  ft*ee  stone,  a.  ef  s.  [Eng.  free, 
and  sfoH*'.) 

A.  As  adj.  (Of  the  two  forms): 

1,  Hort.  (Of  the  form  irva  stone) :  Having  the 
sttme  separated  containing  the  kernel,  snd 
adherent  to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  It  is  calleil 
also  cling-stone.    (I'axton.'^ 

2.  Petrol.  {Of  the  form  freestone)  :  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  rock  described  under  B. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Petrol.  (Of  the  form  freestone)  : 

1.  Gen. :  Any  stone  which  cau  be  cut  freely 
in  every  direction,  and  which  has  no  distinct 
cleavage. 

2.  Spec. :  A  fine-grained  sandstone  with 
these  characteristics. 

firee'-thinlE-er,  s.  [Eng,  free,  and  thinker.] 
A  name  often  assumed  by  those  who,  disbe- 
lieving in  revelation,  feel  themselves  free  to 
adopt  any  opinion  in  religious  or  othermatters 
which  may  result  from  their  own  independent 
thinking.  The  name  was  specially  claimed  by 
those  who  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  took  part  on  the  antichristian  side 
in  the  Deistic  Controversy— -viz..  Lord  Herbtrt 
of  Cherbury,  Toland,  Lord  Shaftesbury,, Collins, 
Woolaston,  Tindal,  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
The  word  Freethinker  occurs  in  a  letter  about 
Toland,  from  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Locke,  on 
April  6,  1697 ;  and  a  work  published  by  An- 
thony Collins,  in  1713,  is  called  A  Discourse 
on  Freethinking. 

firee'-thinlE-mg,  $,  &  a.  [Eng.  free,  and 
thinking.] 

AmAssJihst. :  Unbelief,  scepticism;  the  adop- 
tion of  the- principles  of  a  freethinker  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :'  Holding  the  principles  of  a 
freethinker ;  in  any  way  relating  to  or  con- 
nected with  free  thought. 

t free- thought  (ought   as    at),  5.  &   a. 

[Eng.  free,  and  thought.] 

A.  As  sxibst. :  Freethinking. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  freethinking. 

*  free'-tongued,  a.  [Eng.  free,  and  tongned.  ] 
Speaking  without  reserve ;  freespoken,  out- 
spoken. 

*  free'-war-ren,  s.     [Eng.  free,  and  irarren.] 

Law :  A  royal  franchise  or  exclusive  right 
of  killing  beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  mthiu 
certain  limits. 

free'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  free,  and  woman.] 
A  woniau  born  free  ;  a  woman  not  a  slave. 


freeze,  *freese,  *freos-en,  *frese,  v.i. 
&  (.  [AS.  freosan  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  frjosa  ; 
Sw.  frysa;  Dan.  fryse;  Dut.  vriezen;  Ger. 
frieren;  0-  H.  Ger.  freosan  ;  Lat.  prurio  =  to 
itch.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

L  Literally  : 

1.  To  become  congealed  with  cold  ;  to  be 
changed  from  a  liquid  into  a  solid  state  by  the 
abstraction  or  loss  of  heat. 

2.  To  be  at  that  degree  of  cold  at  which 
water  becomes  frozen  ;  said  of  the  weather  : 
as,  It  freezes  hard. 

3.  To  become  chiUed,  or  exceedingly  cold  ; 
to  lose  animation  through  cold. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1,  To  become  numb ;  to  lose  activity  or  ani- 
mation. 

•*  Whereof  art  thou  so  eore  afered 
That  thou  thy  tunge  Buffreat/rejc/" 

QoiBtT,  il.  23. 


2.  To  grow  r-uld  ;  to  cool. 

"  Thy  love  doth  frea«. " 

Shakeap. :  Taming  of  the  .'ihr»w.  U,  L 

B.  Transitive  : 
L  Literally : 

1,  To  congeal  by  cold  ;  to  convert  into  ioe; 
to  solidify  by  the  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  To  overpower  or  kill  with  cold ;  to  de- 
prive of  animation  by  extreme  cold. 

"  Uy  niaAter   and    mistress  are   almost  frmtn    t« 
deatlL "— y/KiAet/). .'  Taming  of  Via  Shrew,  Iv.  L 
IL  Fig.  :  To  congeal,  to  (thill,  to  cool. 
"  I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  relji^ 
TbAt  almoet/reezej  up  the  heat  of  life." 

ShaJtetp.  -  1i  lltmry  IV..  i.  1. 

freeze,  s.  [Freeze,  v.]  The  act  or  state  of 
freezing  ;  a  frost.    (Colloquial.) 

freez'-er,  s.  [Eng.  freeze,  v.  ;  -er.]  An  appa- 
ratus in  which  cream  or  other  food  is  placed 
to  be  frozen. 

freez'-ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Freeze,  v.) 
A,  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. :  (S©* 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Orel.  Lang. :  The  act  or  process  of  con- 
gealing with  cold ;  the  state  of  becoratng 
frozen. 

2.  Physics :  Congelation ;  the  passing  of 
liquid,  and  specially  water,  under  the  opera- 
{tion  of  cold,  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state. 

freezing-mixture,  s.  A  mixture  of  salt 
and  jjounded  ice  ;  or  a  combination  of  chem- 
icals with  or  Avithout  ice. 

freezing-point,  s.  The  point  at  which 
freezing  taktis  place.  [Freezing.)  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  is  so  graduated  that  the 
point  at  which  fresh  water  becomes  solid  is 
marked  as  32°.  In  the  Centignide  and  Reaumur 
thermometers  the  freezing-point  is  graduated 
at  0.    Salt  water  freezes  at  2r  F.,  and  2*25'  C. 

freez'-^,  a.  [Eng.  freez(e);  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation by  an  English  wit  of  Frimaire  (q.v.). 

freg'-il-us,  "  fre-gil'-lus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  ijtpuyiAos  (phrugiloa)  =  a  bird,  per- 
haps a  fmch.] 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  Corvidae,  subfanuly 
Pyrrhocoracinae.  Fre'jilus  graculus  is  the 
Comish  Chough.     [Choogh.] 

•Frei'-a,s.  [Freia,  Freya  (1,  Mytkol.).  Goth. 
fryon  =  to  love  ;  Ger.  freien  =  to  seek  in 
marriage.] 

1.  Scandinavian  Myth. :  The  goddess  of  love 
and  of  marriage. 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid,  the  76th  foxmd. 
It  was  discovered  by  D' Arrest,  Nov.  14,  186J. 

frei'-berg-ite,  s.   [From  Freiberg,  in  Saxony, 

where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  An  argentiferous  variety  of  Tetra- 
hedrit€. 

frei'-e§-Ie-ben-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Freieale- 
ben,  a  German  mineralogist.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  sectile  and  somewhat 
brittle  mineral  of  metallic  lustre  and  steel- 
grey  or  silver-white  coloiu- ;  its  hardness  2  to 
2'D  ;  sp.  gr.  6  to  6*4.  Compos. :  Sulphur,  18'6; 
antimony,  25"9 ;  lead,  31  -2 ;  silver,  24  3.  Found 
in  Saxony,  Transylvania,  and  Spain.    (Dana.) 

freight  (as  frat),  *  fright,  *  fright, 
'  fraughte,  *  freyt, '  freythe,  5.  [A  later 

form  of  fraught  (q.v,);  but,  vracht ;  Sw. 
frakt ;  Dan.  fragt ;  O.  H.  Ger.  frekt,  freU  ; 
Port,  frete  =  a  cargo.] 

1.  That  with  which  a  ship  is  loaded  ;  a  load, 
a  cargo. 

"  All  gaily  decked  iu  gorgcoos  state. 
Sailed  a  pioud  barge  of  richest  freight.' 

Lloyd:  Arcadia, 

2.  The  money  due  or  paid  for  the  trana- 
portation  of  goods. 

'■  They  rather  desired  to  lose  wagea.  fraight.  and  ftU, 
than  continue  and  follow  such  desperate  fortonei."— 
Hackluj/t:   roya<;«,  vol.  iii..  p.  8". 

3.  A  load,  or  cargo. 

"  Yon  8.\il .  .  .  wafta  the  royal  yonth. 
A.  freight  of  future  glory  to  my  shore.' 

Thornton  ;  Britannia.,  IB. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /reJ^ftt, 
cargo,  burden,  and  lading  :  "A  captain  speaks 
of  the  freight  of  his  ship  as  that  which  is  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  are  to  make  their  profit ;  the 
value  and  nature  of  tlie  freight  are  the  first 
objects  of  consideration ;    he  speaks  of  the 


&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  whd.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  o;    ey  =  a-     qiU  =  kw. 
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lading  aa  the  thing  wliirh  is  to  fill  tlie  ship  ; 
the  (lUiiiitity  and  weight  of  the  lading  are  to 
be  taken  luto  tlie  cuiLsuienition  :  he  speaks  of 
the  cargo  ati  the  tliinij:  wiiich  goes  with  the 
ship,  and  belongs  as  it  weio  to  the  ship  ;  the 
amount  of  the  cargo  is  that  which  is  first 
thouglit  of :  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as  tliat 
which  his  vessel  will  bear  ;  it  is  the  property 
of  the  ship  whicli  is  to  be  estimated.  The 
ship-broker  regulates  the  freight:  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading:  the  agent 
sees  to  the  disposal  of  tlie  cargo:  the  ship- 
builder determines  the  burden:  the  carrier 
looks  to  the  load  which  he  has  to  carry." 
{Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

freight-boat,  s.  A  boat  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  cargo  rather  than  passengers. 

firelght-car,  s.  A  car  constructed  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise.  A  goods-waggon. 
{Avierican.) 

firelght-englne,  s 

Stfam  Eng. :  A  locomotive  adapted  for  draw- 
ing lieavy  trains  at  moderate  speed.  A  goods- 
engine.    (American.) 

freight-train,  s.    A  goods-train.  (Amer.) 

•  freight  (as  frat).  *  fraight,  a.    [Freight, 
v.]    Freighted,  laden,  fraught. 

"For  ft  fell  out  by  chance  that  in  this  publicke 
famine  word  ORme  of  ft  ship  of  Alexandria,  how  it  was 
arrived  frai-jbi  with  a  kind  of  dust  for  the  wrestlers 
of  Neio  Ills  court."  —P.  Eollund :  iiuetonius.  p.  203. 

freight  (as  frat),  *  fralght.  v.t.  [Freight. 

1.  To  load  as  a  ship  with  goods  for  trans- 
portation. 

2.  To  hire  or  charter  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  About  the  month  of  March,  in  the  year  1653,  they 
freighted  a  certain  ship  of  Sunderburii;." — Milton  : 
Lettei-t  of  State  ;  To  the  King  of  Deiinuir/c. 

3.  To  form  the  load  with  which  a  vessel  is 
freighted  ;  to  load. 

"I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  wlthiD  the  earth,  or  ere 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
1h«  freighting  souls  within  her." 

Sliakesp.  :  Tempeat,  1.  2. 

•  i.  To  load  ;  to  fill. 

"IMartlusI  went  home  to  his  house,  fnW  freighted 
wltli  spite  and  malice  against  the  people.' — North: 
Plutarch,  p.  19L 

freight-age  (as  frat'-ig),  s.     [Eng.  freight ; 

-age.  ] 
1.  The  money  paid  for  the  transportation  of 


2.  The  act   of   carrying   or    transporting 
goods. 

"No  more  than  one  half  of  the  duty  of /re/ffftf'f  j;e 
shiiH  beexpended  towards  the  payment  of  their  debts," 
—Mifton:  Letters  of  State  ;  To  the  King  of  Portugal. 

3.  Freight ;  lading  ;  cargo. 

freighted  (as  frat'-ed),  *  fraight-ed,  pa. 

par.  or  a.    [Freight,  v.] 

freighter  (as  frat'-er),  s.    [Eng.  freight; 

-€r.] 

1.  One  who  freights  or  charters  a  vessel  for 
tlie  transportation  of  goods. 

"  Himself  and  other  owners  and  freightert  of  the 
London  gaily."— i*arf.  HiM.  |1706);  ths  Lonis'  Address. 

2.  One  who  sends  merchandise  by  railway. 

(Avieriaxn.) 

freightless  (as  frat'-less),  a.  [Eng.  freight ; 
-less.]    Without  a  freight  or  cargo  ;  uulatien. 

frei^'-er^  «.     [Fr.  fraisier  =  a  strawberry  (the 
plant) ;  fraise  =  the  fruit.] 
£ot. :  The  Strawberry  (Fragaria  vesca). 

fr>eit,  freat,  s.  [Icel.  frett  =  a  rumour ;  (pi.) 
prophecies.]  A  superstitious  observance, 
notion,  or  belief. 

"  ■  Pshaw  1  never  mind  frcits,'  said  his  brother 
butler  "Scott :  Bride  qf  Lajnmermoor,  ch.  xiT. 

freith,  V.t.    [Frith.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  liberate. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  To  release  from  an  obligation 
or  pecuniary  burden. 

"  To  freith  the  said  landis  of  Vcbiltre  of  the  V  mer- 
tA&."-—Ad^  Dom.  Atuiit  (an.  1406).  p.  s. 

freit'-ty,  fret'-ty,  a.  [Eng.  freit ;  -y.) 
Superstitious ;  of  or  belonging  to  superstition, 

frem,  fraixn,  ^.   [Fremed.]  Strange.  (Scotch.) 
"If    they    meet  a  fmim  body  their  lane  in  the 
muirs.  " — :Scott  :  Old  Mortality,  ch.  x. 


•frem'-ed,  "fremde,  "fremede,  "frem'-lt, 

"  frammlt,  a.  [K.^.fmnnlijn'nuh  ■  O.SaX. 
fremiti ic  ;  IJ.  II.  tier.  Jrcniuli,  jrtini'li;  Dut. 
vreemd  ;  Sw.  framonande ;  Dan.  fraritTied; 
Ger.  fremd.] 

1.  Strange,  not  related. 

"Ther  »e  moste  Ilbbe  thefremde  ne  the  siblie." 

King  horn,  63. 

2.  Estranged  ;  at  enmity  with. 

"  And  rnony  a  friend  that  klsaed  his  ctip 
1b  now  Afremit  wlt'lit." 

Ituritt:  The  Five  Curlinet. 

*  frem'-ed-l^,  a(i(f.  [Eng. /remed;  -/;y.J  Like 
a  stiungiT,  friendless. 

"  Fer  lloten  fro  his  freudez  fremedly  be  rydez." — 
Qawaiite.  7H. 

*  fre-me8'-5en9e,  s.  [As  if  from  a  I-Hit. 
fremescens,  pr.  i)ar.  of  fremesco,  incept,  fnini 
fremo  =  to  murmur.]  A  murmuring  noise  ;  a 
tumidt. 

"  Paleness  sits  on  every  face  ;  confused  tremor  and 
frcntesccnce."—Carlgte:  French  Rev.,  pt,  i.,  bk.  v..  cli.  iv. 

*  fre-mes'-jent,  a.  [Fremescence.]  Noisy; 
tumultuous ;  riotous. 

"The  multitude  becoming  suBpicious.  /remsic»nt." 
—Carlyle  :  fYench  Revol.,  pt,  i.,  bit.  v.,  chl  vl, 

*  frem'-ful,  *  frem-fulle,  a.     tA.S.  /rem- 

full]     Brneficent,  proIitiiMe. 

"Nebith  iia,uthialHxefretn/ul."~Old£ng.  Homilies. 

p.  109. 

*  fren,  *  frenne,  s.    [A  contraction  of  Mid. 

Eng.  foreii  =  foreign  (q.v.).]     A  stranger. 
"  So  now  his  friend  is  changed  for  a/rpii." 

Spenser :  S/icphenrds  Calender  ;  April. 

Frenphf  «.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  franchois,  frangois ; 
Fr.  fraiigais.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Originally  applied  to  a  native  of  France, 
even  before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
Franks. 

"  A  Frenchman,  together  with  & Frffnchwoman,  like- 
wise a  Grecian  man  and  woman,  were  letdown  alive 
in  the  beaat  market."— A  No/land:  Livy,  p.  467. 

2.  Pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

3.  Belonging  to  or  native  of  Fiance, 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  (PI.):  The  people  of  Fi-ance  collectively. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  people  of 
France. 

H  To  take  French  leave:  To  leave  without 
notice  ;  to  elope. 

French-bean,  s. 

Bot.:  Pha'icolus  vulgaris. 

French-berry,  s.    [Avignon-berry.  J 

French-bit,  s. 

Carp.  :  A  boring  tool  adapted  to  use  on  a 
lathe-head  or  by  a  bow.  It  is  intended  for 
boring  hard  wood,  and  has  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  drill.     [Bit,] 

French-boiler,  s. 

Mach.  :  An  elepliant  boiler;  one  large  and 
two  smaller  cylinders  connected  by  transverse 

pipes.     (Rossiter.) 

French-bracken,  s. 

Bot. :  Osininida  regalis.    (Britten  £  Holland.) 

French-chalk,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  talc,  used  principally  in 
powder  as  a  dry  lubricant  for  tight  gloves  and 
boots. 

French-cowslip,  s.    [Cowslip.] 

French-cress,  s.    [Cress.] 

French-fake,  s. 

Naut. :  A  peculiar  mode  of  coiling  a  rope 
by  running  it  backwards  and  forwards  in 
parallel  bands,  so  tliat  it  may  run  easily  and 
freely,  generally  adopted  in  rocket  lints,  in- 
tended to  communicate  with  stranded  vessels, 
or  in  cases  where  great  expedition  is  necessary. 

French-flyers,  s. 

Carp. :  Stairs  that  fly  forwards  until  they 
reach  within  a  length  of  a  stair  from  the  wall, 
where  a  quarter  space  occurs  ;  the  steps  next 
ascend  at  a  riglit  angle,  when  another  quarter 
space  occurs  ;  they  tlien  ascend  in  an  opposite 
flight,  parallel  to  the  first  direction. 

French-furze,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ulex  europants.  (IFith^ring;  Britten 
&  Holkind.) 


French-grass,  «. 

Bot.:  Sainfoin  (Onohrychis  sativaX 

French-gurnard,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  Trigla  linnda. 

French-heath,  s. 

Bot. :  Erica  hibernica. 

French-honeysuckle,  «. 

Bot.  :  Iledysuniiii  coroimrium,. 

French-horn,  s.  a  wind  Instrumenl 
foriiicd  of  metal,  having  a  circnj.ir  Khape  and 
a  gradual  taper  from  the 
mouth-piece  to  the  large 
everted  bell.    [Horn.} 

French-laven- 
der, s. 

Hot.  :  lAivandula  StiK- 
chas. 

French-leek,  s. 

Bot.  :  Allium  por rum. 

French -lung 
wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Hieracium  mu- 
rorum. 

French -mari- 
gold, 5. 

Bot.:  Tagetcs  patula.  frencu-uoen. 

French-mercury,  s. 

Bot.  :  McrcaruiUs  aiiriua, 

French-moss.  5. 

Bot. :  Sedjtm  acre. 

French-mushroom,  s, 

Bot.:  Mouceron  Primidus.     (Loudon^ 

French -nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  Lamium  purpureum. 

French-nut,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  fiuit  oi  Juglans  regia. 

French-oak,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tht;  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  t« 
Catalpa  longiiisima, 

French-pie,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 
Great  tipotted  Woodpeclcer,  Ficus  major. 

French-pitch,  s.    [Pitch] 

French-plum,  s. 

Uort.  :  A  varit'ty  of  the  Plum  (PruMis  do^ 
Tnestica),  used  fur  preserves. 

French-polish,  s. 

1.  A  solution  of  resin  or  gum  resin  in  alcohol 
or  wood  na]ilitha.  It  is  laid  on  witli  a  rubber 
saturated  with  the  varnish,  which  it  gradually 
yields  by  pressure  to  the  surface  of  tlie  wood, 
over  which  it  is  kept  in  uniform  circular  mo- 
tion. The  rubber  is  covered  with  an  oiled 
cloth,  which  is  renewed  as  it  becomes  clogged- 

2.  The  smooth,  glossy  surface  produced  on 
cabinet-work  by  the  application  of  1. 

French -purple,  s.  A  beautiful  dye 
colour  prepared  from  lichens.  It  is  generally 
sent  into  the  market  as  Lime  lake. 

French-red,  s.    Rouge  (q.v.X 

French-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  having  portions  of  two  difr 
ferent  pitches  ;  a  curb  roof;  a  mansard  roof. 

French-rose.  s. 

Pharm. :  Roste  Gallicm  Petala,  the  petals  of 
the  French  or  Red  Rose  are  astringent,  and 
contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  which  is 
turned  green  by  alkalis.  They  are  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Confectio  ros(e  gallUxe  (con- 
fection of  roses),  Infusum  rosa:  aciduvi  (acid 
infusion  of  roses),  made  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  used  as  .  gargle,  and  in  Syrupus  rottr 
gallicce  (syrup  of  red  roses). 

French-sardine,  s.    A  young  pilchard. 

French  School,  s. 

Paint. :  This  school  has  been  so  different 
imder  different  masters,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  it.  8ome  of  its  artists  have  been 
formed  on  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  styles, 
others  on  the  Roman,  others  on  the  Venetian, 
and  a  few  of  tliem  have  distinguished  them- 


1i6il.  bos^;  pout,  jowl;  cat.  9611.  chorus,  fhin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan^    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon.  '§lon  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &.c.  ~  bel,  deL 
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Fronchitled— fi-esh 


Finely   pulven?:pil 


Belves  by  &  style  wliirsli  may  be  called  their 
own.  Sjieakiug  in  geueial  terms  of  this 
school,  it  appears  to  have  no  pectilmr  clia- 
racier^  and  Citu  only  be  distiuguished  by  its 
aptitude  to  imitate  easily  any  iinjiressioiis  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  speaking  still  in  genenil 
tenns,  that  it  unites  in  a  moderate  degree  the 
different  parts  of  the  art,  without  exivlliiig  in 
anyone  of  them.  Modein  Frencli  arlisis  huvc 
especially  excellei  as  painters  of  tiie  nude 
figure. 

French  sixth,  ». 

Music :  [Extreme  sixth]. 

French-sole,  s. 

Iclitky. :  Solea  jxigiisa. 

French-sorrel,  «. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  young  leaves  and  shoots  of  sevenil 
■pecics  of  Ruiuex  and  rilnnnn,  either  raw  o'' 
baked.  They  are  called  also  I'art -rhubarb,  or 
8iuip]y  Sorrel.     (London.) 

2.  (JxdlLs  Acetosdla.  (Prior;  Britten  <t  Hol- 
land.) 

French  sparrow-grass,  s. 

Bat. :  Ornltho'jalnm  pyrtnaicum, 

French-Spinach,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenojiudlum  rubrum, 

French-tub,  s.  A  mixture  of  log^vood 
and  the  protueltluiide  uf  tin,  usad  in  dyeing. 

French-tuning,  s. 

Mxisic  :  One  of  the  varieties  of  timing  on 
the  lute  ;  called  also  French  flat  tuning,  be- 
cause the  French  I'itch  was  formerly  lower 
than  that  used  elsewhere.  Hence  the  German 
term  Franz-ton  for  a  low  pitch. 

French-turnip,  s. 

Agric,  £c.  :  A  kind  of  tnmip,  Brascica 
IfopiLs  escuknta. 

French-wheat,  s. 

Bat. :  roh/gtniiun  Fagopynim. 

French  -  White,  5. 

talc. 

French-Willow,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Epilohium  angustifolium,  a  beautiful 
plant  occasionally  found  wild  in  England, 
but  more  frequently  planted  in  coUaije  and 
other  gardens. 

(2)  A  variety  of  Salix  triandra,  (Loudon; 
Britten  £  Holland.) 

French-window,  s. 

Carp. :  A  large  casement  window,  moving 
on  hinges  instead  of  sliding  vertically  in 
grooves  ;  a  casement. 

Tren^h'-i-f  led,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Frenchift.] 

FreuQh'-i-f^",  v.t.  [Eug.  French;  suff.  -fy.] 
To  make  French  ;  to  infect  with  French  tastes 
or  manners. 

"  For  equality  in  thia  Frenchified  Bense  of  the  term 
•Imost  everybody  lias  a  hard  word."— Mittthmo  Am-U  • 
Nixed  Essays,  p.  49, 

French'-like,  a.  [Eng.  French;  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  Frenchman  or  the  French. 

French'-man,  s.  [Eng.  French,  and  t?mi;i.] 
A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of  France. 

•  frend,  s.    [Friend,  a.] 

*  frend,  v.t.    [Friend,  v.] 

•  fre-net'-ic,  *  ftre-net'-ick,  a.  [Fr.  fre- 
netitpie,  from  Lat.  phreneticus ;  Gr.  <^pe*TjT-t(v-6s 
(pkrenetikos).~\  [Frantic]  Mad,  frantic,  dis- 
tracted. 

"He  himself  impotent. 
Bymeansof  his /reji«r*cA malady."    Daniel. 

•  fre-net'-i-xal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frenetic  ;-al; 
'ly.]    Madly,  franticly. 

"  Work  frcneticuU;/  with  mad  fita  of  hot  and  cold."— 
Cartyte :  French  iiev..  pt.  iL,  bk.  it,  cIl  it 

*  frenne,  s.    [Fren.] 

*  fren-seie,  s.    [Fhenzt.] 

fk^'-zel-ite,  s.      [Named  after  Frenzel,  a 
mineralugi.-it.] 

Min.  :  A  sesquinoxide  of  bismuth,  BioSes, 
found  ma-ssive  at  Guanaxuati,  in  Mexico.  * 


*  ft'en'-zi-cal,  a.  [Eng.  frtnzy  ;  c  connective  ; 
•cU.]  Partatiiig  of  the  nature  of  a  frenzy  ; 
frantic. 

ft-en'-Zied,  a.  [Eng.  frenzy  ;  -td.]  Affected 
with  frenzy  ;  mad,  fjantie,  maddened. 

'■Ui.  HUrliriK  withn/rfl.(i,Vtiluolc. 
ills  tieiicbcd  baud  the  ilru-ou  shook." 

HcotC  :  itokeby,  vt  13, 

fren-zi^d  1^.  adv.  [Eng.  frenzied;  -ly.]  In 
a  frenzied,  mad,  or  distracted  manner ;  fran- 
ticly. 

tr&n'-z^,  •  ften-zle,  •  ft-en-ensle,  •  fren- 

e  sy,  "  fren-sy,  •  phren-sy.  s.  &,  a.    [O. 

Fr.  frenaUie,  frenexie,  from  l.al.  j>krenesis ;  Gr. 
<|>pcnj(ns  (phrfuiiis)  =  iiiflamniation  of  tlie 
brain  :  (t>priv  (phrin)  =  the  heart,  senaes  ;  Sp., 
Port.,  &.  Ital  frenesia  ;  Fr.  frenesie.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Madness  ;  distraction  of  mind  ; 
a  temporary  derangement  of  tlie  mental  facul- 
ties. 

"  But  Htill  my /remy  w»a  not  of  the  mind." 

Hyrnn  :  Lament  of  2'umo,  IL 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Mad,  frantic. 

"  A- frenzy  uiaua  olcci.."— (fard;  Sermvfi*,  p.  6t 

*  fireo,  a.    [Free,  a.] 

*  Areond,  s.    [Friend,  «.] 

"  fre'-quen^e,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  frequentia, 

froinfrequens  ~  thick,  crowded.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  concourse,  an  assembly. 

"  I,  as  I  undertook,  and  with  the  vote 
CuaseDtiu^  iufuil/ra^u^nce.  wns  empowered." 

JfUlon  :  P.  R..  ii.  l30. 

2.  A  great  number;  plenty;  coi'iousuess. 

"Tlie  ordinary  practise  of  idolatry,  andLfrequettceot 
oathes."— fl;j.  UaU:  quo  VaUit.  e.  2i>. 

fre'-quen-9Sr,  •  fre-quen-cie,  s.  [Lat.  fre- 
quentia.]    (Frequence.] 

1.  The  quality  of  occurring  frequently,  or 
of  being  repeated  at  sliort  intervals. 
"  These  sins  are  deadly ;  yet  their  frequeney 
With  wicked  men  maJtca  theiu  more  dreadful  to 
us."  Mtiuinger:  liaahful  Lover,  iv.  2: 

*  2.  A  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  throng. 

"The  people  with  fcTcit/rejuencic  brought  gift*  onto 
ralatium."— />,  Bolland:  Lioiut,  p.  719, 

ft-e'-Quent,  a.  [Fr.  frequent,  from  Lat.  fre- 
quens,  pr.  par.  of frequeo  =  to  cram,  to  crowd.] 

1.  Occurring  frequently ;  often  seen  or  done; 
repeated  at  short  intervals. 

*• '  List  to  me,  Guy.    Thou  kaow"st  the  great 
"B&ve  frequent  need  of  what  they  h^ite." 

Scott  :  Itolitby,  vl.  7. 

*  2.  Accustomed  to  the  doing  of  anything 
frequently. 

"The  Christiana  of  the  first  times  vere  generally 
frequent  iu  the  use  of  it."— Duty  of  Han. 

*  3.  Crowded,  thronged,  full,  thronging  ;  in 
great  numbers. 

"  Then  rooviue  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sate. 
And  full  ana/7-cj««wr  farmed  a  Uir«  deUtte," 

Pope :  HoTTier;  Odyney  xvL  76,  7T, 

*  4.  Currently  reported  ;  frequently  heard 
or  repeated. 

"Tib  frequent  in  the  city  he  bath  subdued 
The  Catti  ajid  the  Daci." 

Mas&ir.-jer  :  Rcrman  Actor,  L  L 

&e-quent',  v.t.  [Fr.  frequenter,  from  Lat, 
frequento,  horn  frequens  ^  crowded,  frequent ; 
Ital.  frequentare  ;  Bp.  frequentar.] 

*  1.  To  crowd,  to  fill. 

"Watering  the  ground  and  with  our'sigha  the  air 
Frequenting."  MJ!oii .   P   L.,  Jt.  1,09L 

2.  To  visit  or  resort  to  frequently  or  habitu- 
ally. 

"  Christians,  of  oourae,  did  not/re^tieTif  eucb'ploces 
in  St.  Au^ustiue'a  time,"— J^/or."  Earig  Hist.  Man- 
'kind,  ch.  iii. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
frequcnt,\.o  rcmrt\K),QjiA  to  haunt:  "Frequent 
is  more  commonly  used  for  an  individual  who 
often  goes  to  a  place;  resort  and  hannt  for  a. 
number  of  individuals,  A  man  is  said  to  fre- 
quent a  public  place  ;  but  several  i>ersons  may 
resort  to  a  private  place.  Freqvent  and  resort 
are  indifferent  actions;  but  haunt  is  always 
used  in  a  bad  sense."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  fre-quent'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  frequent;  -able.] 

Accessible. 

"While  youth  lasted  in  him.  the  pxercisea  of  that 
age  and  his  liumour  not  yet  fully  discovered.  ni.ide 
hjm  sDiiiewliat  the  more  frequentable  and  leaa  OiUi- 
gerous."— .Sw/iictf,    • 

•  fre'-quent-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  fre- 
quent; -iUji-.]  The  practice  of  frequenting; 
freqnentation. 

"Ileiiiote  from  frequentage."-^SoiUheif.    (0(;itvie.) 


"fre-quen-ta'-tlon,  a.  [Lat.  frequeuUUio, 
from  jriqaento  =  to  frequent.]  'Ihe  act  or 
hahit  of  ir'-ijueutiDg;  a  vivitiug  or  reporting 
to  frequently. 

fi:e-quent'-a-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Fr. fequentaZif, 
from  Lat.  frtqiumatiima,  from  frequento.] 

A.  As  adj.:  AjtpUed  in  gi-ammar  to  verbs 
which  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  au 
action. 

"  The  Verbs  called  deponent,  desideratlve,  frevuen- 
titHt^o,  inceptive,  iic,  need  uut  bo  cuii£idertd  U4.rtT, 
being  foiiud  ill  Houiolau^'uais'es  unly,  and  tlicrelort- uoi 
PSB-ntial  to  ipeech."-~JJeallie :  Moral  Hcienee.  pi.  U 
ch.  L,S3. 

B.  As  subst. :  In  grammar  a  verb  which  ex- 
presses the  frequent  repetition  of  au  action. 

ft-e-quent'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frequent ;  -er.]  One 
who  frequents  or  habitually  resorts  ti*  a  jdace. 

"The  iiiiKentble  spectatoura.  and  fr< foentert  of 
thetie  lufcnialt  pleasures- they  law  their  tiu«."— 
Prynne:  1  UUtrio-JJastix.  11.    (Chorus.) 

fre'-quent-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  frequent :  -ly.] 
1,  often,  cumiuonly,  at  frequent  int.er\'ala. 

*  Populously,  thickly. 

"  The  place  became /rctfu«7j«»  inhabited.  '—&indv«  : 
Traveli,  \i.  279. 

^  For  the  difference  between  frequently  and 
comimmhj,  see  Commonly  :  for  tliat  between 
frequently  and  often,  see  Often. 

fre'-quent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frequent;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  occuniug  or  being 
done  fiequently;  fieqpency. 

*  fTGr&t  8.    [Fbiab.3 

'fres,  'frese,  s.  [O.  Sax.  fresa;  O.  Fria. 
frdsa,  frts ;  O.  H.  Ger.  freisa.]  Danger,  risk, 
hesitation,  doubt. 

"Putt  thl  hande  in  my  Bide,  no  fret" 

Towneiey  Mytterii;t,  -p.  29L 

*&es'-cade,  a.  [O.  Fr.]  A  cool  walk,  a 
shady  place. 

fi^8'-cd,  s.    [ItaL=cool,  fresh,  from  O.  H.  Ger 

frisg,  frisc  ;  Ger.  frisch  =  fresh.} 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Coolness,  shade,  duskiness  ;  a  cool,  re 
freshing  state  uf  the  air. 

"  Hellish  sprites 
liove  more  tiie  fresco  oi  thv  liii^Uts." 

Priar :  IJans  CameL 

*  2.  A  cool,  refreshing  drink,  or  liquor, 

3.  A  painting  executed  by  the  process  de 

scribed  under  II. 

"  Uia  /rcKo*  not  pleasing  he  returned  to  Borne."— 
Wat/jole  :  Anet:dotes  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  tli.  viL 

n.  Art:  A  kind  of  painting  xjertormed.  on 
fresh  plaster,  or  on  a  wall  covered  with 
mortar  not  quite  dry,  aud  with  water-colours. 
Tlie  plaster  is  only  tu  be  laid  on  as  the  painting 
l-roeeeds,  no  more  being  done  at  once  than 
the  painter  can  desj»atch  in  a  day.  The 
colours,  being  prepared  with  water,  and  ap- 
plied over  plaster  quit*  fresh,  become  incor- 
porated with  the  plaster,  aud  retain  their 
beauty  for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  art, 
which  is  employed  geneially  for  large  pictures 
on  walls  or  ceilings,  was  uuderstood  by  the 
ancients.  The  Romans  cut  out  piaster  paint- 
ings on  brick  walls  at  Sparta,  packed  them 
up  in  wooden  cases,  and  transjiorted  them  to 
Rome.  Fresco  jjaiuting  was  hrst  made  of  real 
importance  by  the  Italians,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  a  very  common  error  in  this 
centur>'  with  aotiquarie^  and  writers  in 
general  to  term  the  ancient  paintings  frequently 
found  on  church  walls,  »Sw;.,/re5coes;  but  there 
is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  genuine  fresco 
among  them.  They  are  distemi)er  j-aintlngs 
on  plaster,  and  quite  distinct  in  their  style, 
durability,  and  modeofniaiiipulation.  (IFeafe, 
Fairlwlt,  Lc.) 

fres'-co,  v.t.  [Fresco,  s.]  To  paint  or  deco- 
rate in  fresco,  as  walls. 

fresli,  •  Aresch,  *  freshe,  •  frechOp 
*  frcssche,  '  fressh,  '  ferscli,  *  foi^sch^ 
*fresse.  '  freasolie,  a,  ouf.,&s.  [A.S. 
fersc  ;  cogu.  with  but.  reric/t ;  Bw. /cisfc;  Dan. 
fersk,  frisk;  Icel.ferskr  =  fresh, /rts/:r  =  frisky, 
brisk  ;  Ger.frisch;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrisch,  virsch; 
O.  H.  Ger.  frisg ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  k.  Port,  fresco; 
O.  Fr.  fres,  freis  ;  Fr.  frais,  fralche.]  [Frisk.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  old  ;  unimpaired  by  keeping ;  not 
decayed  ;  not  stale. 

2.  Not  salt  or  salted. 

"  If  they  hiAfreeh  meat,  'twas  delicious  fr-reL* 

Congrave:  Juvenal,  sat.  3d. 


&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot» 
or,  wore,  wpll,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  €e  =  e :  ey  :=  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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3.  In  a  state  like  tliat  of  receutness  ;  having 
the  aiipt^aram-e  «»l  Ireshuess. 

"  We  wuuld  sLill  iircseiVL-tlieiii  now, 
An^/reah  ba  on  the  bubh  tUcy  grew." 

Watlvr :  A  La  Maladc. 

4.  Not  used  ;  not  worn. 

"Our  gnnneute  are  iiuw  ua  frah  aa  when  we  i)ut 
them  ua  Unit."— .»AitA(*p.  .■  Tiymputt,  li.  l. 

5.  New  ;  not  had  bi'foi-e. 

"To  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jeircls  bring." 

Drydon  :  To  the  Lord I'totLClor,  vU. 

6.  Recently  come  or  arrived  ;  receut 

"  Ainidsl  the  splrita  Pa,Iimirn8  pveased. 
yut/rcth  from  life,  a  new  admitted  guest.' 

Uri/den:  Virgil:  -A'Ktfid  vL  462. 

7.  Vividly  or  distinctly  retained  in  the 
coiitd  ;  accurately  rcniunibered. 

"  But  inay.  sir,  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  mind,  do  you 
bear  Anything  ot  his  wife  and  children?"— fiunjan  .■ 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  pt,  ii. 

8.  Full  of  liealth  and  strength  ;  strong  ;  not 
fetigued ;  active. 

"  At  Chedmy  he  atojiped  a  moment  to  mount  refresh 
horse  iiiid  to  hide  his  blue  rlbimd  and  his  tieorge."— 
JUucaului/  :  Jlisf.  En;!.,  cli.  v, 

9.  Rather  strong  ;  brisk. 

"  When  the//«A  breeze  is  fjiir  aa  breeze  may  be." 
Huron  :  Childe  Harold.  iL  17. 

*10.  Reinvigorated ;  full  of  new  life  and 
•vigour. 

_  "Thy  friendship  nmkes  -asfreth." 

Shahesp. :  I  Jlenri/  VI..  lii.  8. 

11.  Frisky,  not  tired  ;  as.  &  fresh  horse. 
"Now.  is  your  horse  pretty /rea't / " — Dickens:  Our 
Mutual  FrUnd.  bk.  ii  .  cli.  lii. 

*  12.  Yuuthful,  florid;  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"Adonis  lovely, /rfjiA.  and  green." 

Shakesp. :  Pil'jrim  of  Love,  4i. 

*13.  Ardent,  eager,  unchanging. 

"Ever  since  Afresh  admirer  of  wh.it  I  aaw." 

ShakeJip.:  Henri/  VUI.,  L  I. 

•14.  Re  invigorating,  refreshing. 
"  Under  afresh  tree's  sha^e." 

Shakesp. :  8  Benry  VI..  It  5. 

*15.  Cooling. 

"The  choicest  herbs  I  to  thy  board  will  bring, 
Aud  draw  thy  wster  from  the frcuhest  spring." 

Prior:  ffcnry  .t  Emma. 

*16.  Unpractised,  untried,  inexperienced, 
unripe. 

"  How  green  you  are  &nd  fresh  in  this  old  world." 
Shakesp. :  King  John,  iii.  4. 

17.  Tipsy  ;  not  .sober.     (Slang.) 

"  I  could  get  fresh,  as  we  ciill  it,  when  In  good  com- 
pany."—J/r4rri*'ii  -■  Frank  JJildmai/.  ch.  xiii. 

18.  Sober  ;  not  tijisy.     [Scotch.) 

"  Tliere  is  our  great  Udaller  is  weel  eueui;h  when  ho 
iafrfuh.  hat  he  makes  owev  mony  voyages  in  his  ship 
and  ilia  yawl  to  be  laiig  sae." — Scott  :  The  Pirate,  ch. 

XXX. 

19.  open  ;  not  frosty.    (Scotch.) 

20-  Bold,  impudent,  rude,  sflf-asscrtive. 
a.  As  aav. :  freshly. 

"hook fresh  and  merrily." 

Shakesp. :  Juliux  Ccesar,  iL  L 

C,  As  siihstantive  : 

1.  A  freshet ;  a  stream  or  spring  of  fresL 
water. 

"  I'll  not  ahuw  hiai 
Where  the  quick /*■,-«  ic*  are." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iii.  i. 

2.  A  flood  ;  an  iniind;itiou  ,  au  overflowing. 

"  The  fre.thes,  whfn  they  take  their  ordinnrie  course 
of  ehhe.  tloe  grow  strong  and  swift." — EackLuyt  :  Voy- 
ages, iii.  67:1^ 

3.  A  day  of  open  weather ;  a  thaw ;  open 
weatlier. 

4.  (PI.):  The  mingling.s  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  in  bays  or  rivers  ;  the  increased  current 
of  au  ebb-tide  caused  by  a  flood  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  sea. 

■fi  Crahb  thus  discriminates  between  fresh, 
tuw,  and  recent:  "The  fresh  is  properly  op- 
posed to  the  stale,  as  the  new  is  to  tlie  old  : 
the  fresh  has  undergone  no  change ;  the  iieui 
has  not  been  h»ng  in  being.  Meat,  beer,  and 
provision.s  in  general,  are  said  to  \n-  fresh  :  bwt 
that  which  is  substantial  and  diirablp,  as 
bouses,  clothes,  books,  and  tlie  like,  are  said 
to  be  iiew.  Recent  is  taken  only  in  the  im- 
proper applii-ation ;  the  other  two  admit  of 
butli  app!i<-;i1ions  in  this  case  :  the  freih  is 
Baid  in  ndation  to  what  has  lately  preceded  ; 
tiew  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted  ;  recent  is  used  fur  wliut  has  just 
passed  in  distinction  from  that  which  has 
long  gone  by."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

%  Obvious  compounds  :  Fresh-blowing,  fresh- 
hlowiiy  fresh-cvloured,  fresh-'tvashedy  fresh-look- 
i/ng,  &,c. 

*  iresb-tlne.  s. 

Law :  A  fiiip  which  has  been  levied  within  a 
year.    (IVkartun.) 


ft*esh-flsh,  s.    A  novice. 

"  And  you  a  very  fresh-jlsh  here." 

Snakeip. :  Henry  Vltl.,  IL  & 

firesh-force,  s. 

Law :  A  force,  or  act  of  unlawful  violence, 
newly  done  in  any  city,  borough,  &c. 

^  fresh-suit,  "  &esh-pursuit.  .':. 

Lair  :  A  ptTsi.steiit  j>ursuit(il'  a  robber  which 
teiiiiiii;iti;H  only  with  liis  capture,     (lyhartoti.) 

'  fresh*  *  freshe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fresh,  a.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  refresh. 

"  I  walked  abroad  to  breathe  t\\e  freshinfj  air." 

Spetiser :  Diijihnatda. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  freshen  ;  to  become  fresher. 

—HacklwyC :  Voyages. 

n*esh'-eil,  v,t.  h  i.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  sufT.  -en 
(q.v.).J 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Langiiage : 

1.  To  make  fresh  ;  to  enliven ;  to  refresh ; 
to  revive. 


2.  To  make  fVesh  by  the  removal  or  abstrac- 
tion of  salt. 

IL  To  rc'lieve,  as  a  rope,  by  altering  the 
position  of  a  part  exposed  to  friction. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  fresh  ;  to  lose  saltuess. 

2.  To  become  fresh  or  brisk. 

"The  frrshf^iing  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's 
iniiasy  fold."  JIacauiuy:  The  Annada. 

3.  To  gain  strength  ;  to  become  strong  or 
stronger. 

"He  beheld 
His  followers  faint  hj  freshening  foes  ropoikd." 

Byron  :  Cvreair.  Ii.  6. 

fi*esh'-e^  s.  pi.     [Fresh,  s.  4.] 

fresh'-et,    *  fresh-shot,  s.     [Eng.  fresh; 
dimin.  suff,  -et-] 
*  1.  A  little  river  ;  a  stream  ;  a  fountain. 

"All  fish  from  sea  or  shore 
Freshet  or  purling  brook  of  sbeU  or  fin." 

Milton:  P.  R..  ii.  345. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing;  an  inundation, 
caused  by  heavj'  rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 

"  Cracked  tlie  sky,  as  ice  iu  rivcra 
When  the/rta/ice  is  at  higiit-st." 

ZongfeUow :  Sottg  uf  Btawatha,  xv\. 

*  fresh'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  fresh;  -ing.]    Tlie  act 
or  state  of  becoming  fresh  or  renewed. 

"And  that  her  skill  In  herbs  might  help  remove 
1h&  freshing  of  a  wound  which  he  had  got," 

Browne :  Britannia's  Puttorals,  hk.  i.,  a.  5. 

*  fresh'-ish,  o.      [Eng.  fresh;  -ish.]      Some- 
what fresh  or  new. 


fresh' -ly,  *fresch-ly,  *fressh-ly,  'fress- 
ly,  *fresshe-ly,  aiiv.     [En)^.  fresh;  -ly.] 
1,  Newly,  recently. 


2.  With  a  fresh  or  healthy  look. 

"Lucks  he  as //•c*^/;/ .13  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled?" 
— Shakesp.  :  At  I'-ju  Like  It,  liL  S. 

3.  Anew,  afresh. 

"  Puts  the  drowsy  act  freshly  on  me." 

SluikvAp-  :  Measure  for  Measure.  I.  2. 

4.  Briskly  ;  strongly  :  as.  The  wind  blows 
freshly. 

fresh' -man,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  fresh,  and  man.) 

A.  As  sulu^t. :  A  novice;  a  beginner;  specif, 
a  student  tfl'  tlie  tirst  year  in  a  university, 

"  With  thoughts  lower  than  any  beadle  he  [Bishop 
Hall]  betikes  mm  to  whii)  the  sign-posUof  Cambridge 
ale  houses,  the  ordinary  sabjec-ts  of  freshmen's  tale^, 
and  in  .i  .st r.iine  aa  pitif uL " — Milton :  An  A  jjotogy  for 

Smectyunuus. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  afreshman, 
or  the  student  of  the  first  year  in  a  university. 

*  fresh' -man -ship,  s.  [Eng.  frcshtnan; 
-ship.]  Tlie' quality  or  state  of  being  a  fresh- 
man. 

"  Well,  wise  Sir  Pol.,  since  you'bave  practised  thus 
Upon  my  freshma7)ship,  I'll  trie  your  BaI1>-head, 
MTiat  proof  it  is  against  a  counter.plot" 

Ben  Joiisoii :  Fox,  iv,  3. 

*  fresh'-ment,  s.  [Eng  fresh;  -ment.]  Re- 
freshing influence. 

"  To  enjoy  the  frcsJimejtt  of  the  air  and  river,"— 
Cartvrright :  Preacher's  Travels  11611),  p.  19. 

fresh' -ness,  *  fresshe-nesse,  *  fressh- 
nesse,  s.     [F.ng.  fresh  ;  -ncss.] 


1.  Tlie  quality  of  being  fresh  or  recent. 

"  31otit  oduun  smell  l  est  broken  or  «ruahi.-d  :  baft 
flowers  prur-Hcd  or  beaten,  do  lose  the  freshness  aud 
■wi-elnuas  of  Lh«ir  odour."— JSuco«, 

2.  Tiiu  tiuality  of  Ijeiug  free  from  salt. 

3.  An  a|>pearaiice  of  biing  fri;»h  ;  absence  ot 
decay  or  loss  of  brightness,  ln-alth,  or  vigour. 

"  He  bears  the  hcrbn  and  ftowem  rvJoicinK  all ; 
KnoMB  what  tiiefrenhii'^ss  ni  their  hue  imiilies." 
C'ourper:  Aetdletl  Alarm, 

4.  tVecdom  from  stjileness,  commonplace 
ncss. 

"  For  the  constant  freshness  of  it.  it  is  auch  t\  plea- 
sure as  can  uevi-r  cloy  or  overwork  tlic  mind  ;  for 
8Ur<.'ty  no  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  tbat  heltad 
done  well  or  virtuously."— .Vwitf't. 

5.  Freedom  from  fatigue  or  exhaustion ; 
activity,  strength,  vigour. 

"Tlie  Scots  had  tlieadv.antage  both  for  number  and 
/rcshneat  of  aieu."—IIayioarU. 

G.  An  invigorating  coolness,  sharpness,  or 
briskness. 

"  He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night." 

Byron  :  Siege  of  C-'trritUA,  xlV. 

7.  Ruddiness;  colour  of  health. 

"  Whose  youth  ixuiX  freshness  wrinkles  ApoHo'e." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  &  Creetida,  IL  t. 

*  8.  A  running  stream,  a  freshet. 

"  The  hurry  ing /r«(//*i«Me«  aye  preach 
A  naturid  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  beds." 

Kcuts  :  I  Stood  on  TtpCo*,  SO. 

*  fresh-new  <ew  as  u),  a.     [Eng.  fresh, 

and  )ien\]     Unpractised. 

"Thi8/re»An#w seafarer,"     Shakesp.:  Pericles,  iii  1* 

fresh'-shot,  s.  [A  form  of  freshet  (q.v.),] 
The  disihui-ge  of  a  large  river  int«  the  sea,  in 
consequence  of  which  fresh  water  is  often, 
found  on  the  surfac^e  to  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

fresh'-wa-ter,  a.    [Eng.  fresh,  and  water.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  found  in,  or  produced  by 
water  which  is  nut  salt ;  as,  freshwater  lish. 

2.  Accustomed  to  fresh  water  only,  tliat  is, 
to  rivers,  lakes,  or  a  coasting  trade  ;  as,  a 
freshwater  sailor. 

*  3.  Unpractised,  raw,  unskilled. 

"The  nobility,  aa  freshwater  suidi«rs  which  bad 
never  seen  but  soiue  light  ttkirmlshes,  made  lig lit  ac- 
count of  the  Turks."—  huoUes:  !J  intorie  of  the  Turkeu 

freshwater-formation,  s. 

GevL :  A  stratum  or  a  series  of  stnita  de- 
deposited  in  fresliwater.  If  this  is  done  by  a 
river  they  are  fluviatile  ;  if  by  a  lake  they  are 
lacustrine.  Most  freshwater  strata  belong  to 
the  latter  category.  In  such  a  stratum,  xhere 
are  no  echini,  no  corals  and  no  foraniinifera. 
There  are  probably  shells  few  in  species,  but 
abundant  in  individuals,  of  forms  like  those 
of  modern  freshwater  or  land  shells.  All  uni- 
valve shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species, 
except  Melanoj)sis,  the  aperture  of  which  is 
distinctly  notched,  aud  Achatinay  which  has  a 
slight  indentation,  have  entire  mouths.  Of 
bivalves  none  but  those  with  two  muscular 
impression.s  are  freshwater ;  if  a  sliell  with  a 
single  impression  be  found,  the  stratum  is  al- 
most cei-tainly  marine.  Freshwater  strata  are 
generally  more  limited  iu  area  than  those  de- 
posited ill  the  sea.    (Lyell.) 

freshwater-mussels,  £■  pi. 

Zool.:  A  name  for  the  mollusca  of  the 
family  Unionida:-  (q.v.). 

freshwater-shrimp,  s. 

Zool  :  A  crustacean,  Gammarus  pulex,  not  & 
genuine  shrimp. 

freshwater-soldier,  s. 

Bot. :  Stnitivtes  aloiiks. 

*  fresh'-wa-tered,  a.  [Eng.  fresh,  and  wa- 
tered.] tSupj'Ued  with  fresh  water ;  newly 
watered. 

fre§-i'-s6n,  5.  [A  word  of  no  etymology.] 
Logic  :  An  arbitraiy  name  for  a  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure  of  syilogisms,  in  which  figure  the 
Middle  Term  is  the  predicate  of  the  Major  and 
the  subject  of  the  Alinor  Premiss.  Taking  X 
to  represent  the  Major  Term,  Y  the  Minor,  and 
Z  the  Middle,  a  syllogism  in  Fresison  would 
stand  thus : 

(frEs)     No  X  is  Z. 

(IJ       Some  Z  i;  Y. 
(sOd)  ,'.  Some  V  is  not  X. 

That  is,  from  a  Universal  Negative  and  ft 
Particular  AfBrmative,  a  Particular  Negative 
is  arrived  at. 

fret  (1),   *frete,  ""ft^t-en,  *  freot-en« 

I'.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fretan  (pa.  U  frmt),  a  coiitra''U"ii 


bSil,  bo^;  poftt,  io^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ^  t 
"Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  d^i. 
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fret— fretum 


from /oretan,  from /or,  intens.  prefix,  and  etan 
=  to  eat:  cogn.  with  Dut.  vreten;  Hv/./rdta; 
Ger.  /ressen;  Goth,  fraitan;  O,  H.  Qer.  Jrez- 
wan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  vrezzan.] 
A.  Transitive: 
L  Literally: 
X,  To  eat  up,  to  devour. 

"  Vermyn  grete. 
That  the  Byiiful  lueu  m\l  niiiiw  Hud/r<rtfl  ' 

II  am  pole  :  Prickeof  CVtwcitfnc*.  8,596. 

2.  To  eat  away,  to  cornxle, 

"  Rust  the  lildtlen  treiiauro /rrt*. " 

ShakcKp. .    I'enu4i  Jdonii,  767. 

3.  To  wear  away  by  rubbing. 

4.  To  rub  ;  clean  by  rubbing. 

"  I  uow  liiHtruct  you  how  your  teeth  to/ret.' 

Ovid:  Art  Amoris  {Enaliahed  ITol),  p.  78. 

5.  To  form,  as  if  by  eating  away  or  corroding. 

"  Fret  chounela  In  hor  cheeks." 

SItiiheia}-  ■'  l-ear,  L  i. 

*  6.  To  shake  violently  ;  to  agitate. 

•*  You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tt)pB,  and  to  make  a  noise 
When  they  aiv: fretted  with  the  gusts  o(  heaven." 
Sfiakesp.  :  J/erchmit  »f   Venice,  Iv.  1. 

7.  To  make  rough  or  distiu-b  :  as,  To/ret  the 
BUrfaee  of  water, 

*'  His/retted  fortunes  gave  hun  hopea  and  fears." 
Shakfsp. :  Antortg  A  Cleopatra,  iii.  6, 

IL  Figuraiivdy : 

1.  To  eat  or  wear  away  so  as  to  diminish  ;  to 
Impair. 

*  2.  To  exacerbate  ;  to  increase  in  strength 
or  sharpness. 

*  3.  To  make  angry  or  displeased;  to  vex  ; 
to  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  chafe. 

■■  Because  thou  h  fiat  fretted  me  In  all  these  tbinp, 
behuld  I  will  recouipeoAfl  thy  way  upon  thine  head.  — 
£zekiel  xvL  4a. 

4.  To  agitate,  to  disturb,  to  disquiet 

"Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much  in  the  action." 

Shakesp. :  Midtuinmer  Jfij/ht's  Itream,  It.  I. 

H.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  cause  corrosion  ;  to  wear  away. 

*'  Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eves." 
Shaketp. :  Pleasure  for  Heaiure.  Iv.  3. 

2.  To  be  worn  or  eaten  away  ;  to  corrode. 

"The  sal  armoniack  will /ret  away,  and  the  gold  re- 
main beliind," — I'vacham. 

3.  To  become  worn  or  chafe  ;  to  fray  :  as, 
A  coat  frets. 

4.  To  make  way  by  attrition  or  corrosion ; 
to  eat  or  wear  in. 

•'  These  do  but  indeed  scrape  off  the  exuberances,  or 
Xret  into  the  wood,  aud  therefore  they  are  very  seldum 
used  to  soft  wood."— J/oaroH. 

*  6.  To  agitate,  to  shake. 

"  A  sail  filled  with  a  fretting  gust.' 

S)uikfsp. :  3  Bemri/  Tl.,  11.  «. 

*  6.  To  be  in  commotion  ;  to  be  agitated  ;  to 
move  with  force. 

"The  adjoining  brook,  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  nov  frrtting  o'er  a  rock." 

Thomson :  Summer.  48t. 

*  7.  To  become  exacerbated  ;  to  increase  in 
strength  or  bitterness. 

"  By  tliis  salve  the  sore  rather  festered  and  rankled 
thnn  \i exiled  up,  ami  the  sedition  thereby /ret («d  more 
and  mora"— P.  Holland:  Livius,  p.  228. 

8.  To  be  angry  or  fretful ;  to  become  vexed 
or  irritated  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  chafe. 

"We fret,  we  fume,  we  chauge  ouraklna." 

Tennyson  :    Will  Waterproof's  JHonoloffue. 

%  For  the  diflereuce  between  to/cef  and  to 
rub,  see  Rub, 

fret    (2),    v.t.     [A.S.   frtBtwan,  frcBtwian  =  to 
adorn  ;  frcetuwe,  frcetwe  =  ornament.] 
1.  To  ornament  ;  to  decorate  ;  to  adorn. 


2.  To  ornament  with  raised  or  carved  work. 
[Fret,  s.] 

"The  roof  -was  fretted  gold."     Milton:  P.  I.,  L  71T. 

3.  To  variegate. 

"Yon grey  lines, 
Th&t fret  the  clouds,  are  messeugers  of  day." 

ishakesp.  :  Julius  Catar.  ii  1. 

li-et  (3).  v.i.    [Fret  (5),  s.\ 

Music : 

1,  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  a  violin,  &c. 

2.  To  linger,  as  a  fretted  instniraent. 

"  Oil!  nie  what  inatniment  you  will,  though  you  can 
fret  me  (with  allusion  to  Fret,  v.  (1)1.  yet  you  cannot 
play  upon  me."—Sha/cetp. :  Bamlet,  iii.  2. 

fret  (1),  freate.  «.    [Frkt  (i),  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  The  act  or  process  of  fretting  or  rubbing 
away. 


(2)  A  srire  or  weak  place  which  eats  away  or 
coriodes  tlie  surrounding  parts. 

■■  Fri-atet  l>e  ill  a  shaft  as  will  (vh  in  u  Imwe,  ami  they 
be  much  like  a  caiikur,  creepiugti  aud  lucreasluge  In 
those  places  in  a  bowe.  witlch  be  weaker  ttieu  other."— 
Anchatn :  ToxophUu*. 

(3)  An  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid,  as 
in  fennentition  or  boiling  ;  fermentation. 

-- Andif  it  fermeutnotatall.ltwin  want  that  little 
fret  which  makes  It  grateful  to  moat  italatvs." — Evelyn : 
8ylva,  pt.  [i.  ;  Apfiortrm$  concornijig  Cider. 

2.  Fig.  :  Agitntinn  or  irritation  of  the 
mind  ;  a  state  of  clmllng  or  vexation. 

"  Mark  all  his  wanderings,  and  enjoy  \\[s  frets." 

Herbert .  Church  Porch. 

II.  TecknicaUy : 

1.  Medical : 

(1)  A  dialing,  aa  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  of 
fat  children. 

(2)  Herpes  or  tetter. 

2.  Min. :  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks, 
where  ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accu- 
mulate by  being  washed  ilown  fi-oin  the  hills, 
and  thus  indicate  to  the  miners  the  locality  of 
the  veins. 

*  fret  (2),  s.    [Fret  (2).  v.] 

1.  Carved  or  raised  ornamental  work  ;  fret- 
work. 

"So  as  when  we  meet  with  the  greatest  induatrv. 
and  expensive  c/vrviug.  full  oi  fret  and  lamenUible 
Imagery,  sparing  nc-ither  pains  nor  tost,  a  Judii^ious 
spectatfir  is  distracted  and  quite  confounded."— £tpe/^n .' 
Architects  i  Architecture. 

2.  Ornamental  work  of  any  kind. 

"Aliciut  the  Hides  shall  run  afret 
Of  Primroaea," 

Drayton  :  Muses'  Blytium,  Nym.  2. 

3.  Perforated  ornamental  work.  [Fret- 
work. ] 

fret-saw,  s. 

1,  A  saw  with  a  relatively  long,  narrow 
blade,  used  in  cutting  tlie  frets,  scrolls,  &c., 
on  verge  boards,  ornamented  screens,  &c.  A 
keyliole  saw  ;  a  compass-saw. 

2.  A  machine  mounted  on  a  stand  with  a 
treadle  to  give  the  reciprocating  motion  to  the 
gig-saw. 

fret  (3),  s.    [O.  Ft. 

freie  =  a  ferrule  ; 
freter  =  to  cross, 
to  interlace.] 

1.  Arch. :  An  or- 
nament formed  by  small  bands  or  fillets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  used  in 
classical  architecture.  It  is  susceptible  of 
many  modifications,  and  is  still  often  em- 
ployed. 

2.  Her. :  A  bearing  composed  of  bars  crossed 
and  interlaced. 

'  fret  (4),  s.     [Lat.  fre- 
tum ~  a  strait,  a  chan- 
nel.]   A  channel. 
"We  first  advertise,  it 

gj^uripus]  generally  signi- 
eth  any  strait,  frcr.  or 
channel  of  the  sea.  running 
between  two  shores,"  — 
Browne:  Vulvar  £rrma% 
bk.  viL,  ch.  xiii. 

fret   (5),    s.       [Etym. 
doubtful ;    perhaps    a  fbet. 

particular  use  of  O.  Fr. 
freie  —  a  ferrule.]    [Fret,  (3),  s.] 

Mvsic :  A  small  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
placed  upon  the  ti  nger-board  nf  certain  stringed 
instruments,  to  regulate  the 
pitch  of  the  uotes  produced. 
By  pressing  the  string  down  to 
the  finger-board  behind  a  fret, 
only  so  much  of  the  string  can 
be  set  in  vibration  as  lies  be- 
tween the  fret  and  the  bridge. 
Frets  are,  therefore,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  little  bridges. 
The  Egyptian  lutes  had  frets 
made  of  camel-gut,  tied  or  glued 
round  the  finger-board.  All  the 
viols  contained  in  a  chest  had 
frets,  and  some  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  violin  were  even 
furtiislied  with  them.  But  not 
only  do  they  prevent  the  rapid 
fingering  of  difficult  passages, 
but  they  also  entirely  deprive 
the  violin  of  one  of  its  most 
charming  qualities,  that  of  slur- 
ring or  portameiito,  an  attempt 
to  produce  which  will,  on  a 
fretted  instrument,  result  in  a  well-defined 
chromatic    scale.     Another    reason    for    the 
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abandonment  of  fretted  violins  was  that,  to 

extreme   keys,    the    iutervala   could    not   be 

tempered. 

"  I  cliil  hut  t«ll  herahe  riilstooke  her^eU.  .  .  . 
Fret*  call  yuu  these*  lijuoth  she)  I'le  fume  with  them: 
Aud  with  tliat  wuid  nhe  etroke  me  on  the  head." 

Shakesp. :  Taming  uf  the  Sh^^ne,  U,  L 

*  fret,  •  frette,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Fret,  2,  v.\ 

*  frete,  v.t.    [Fret  (1).  v.} 

fret'-fiil,  •  fret-fuU.  a.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  b.  ; 
and/u;(0.] 

1.  Angry,  agitated. 

"  Two  goodly  streames  in  one  Bmall  channel  meet^ 
Vfttiiee  fretful  I  \mi.\>-a,  l.eatiii|{  a^uiuht  the  lull, 

"■lallth    '      -  ■       '  

lire 

2.  Peevish  ;  irriUii)Ie,  in  a  stale  of  vexation 
or  ill-humour ;  captious. 

"  To  gratify  a.  fretful  passion." 

Covtper :  MututU  Forbearcme*. 

%  For  the  dideience  between  fretful  and 
cajitioua,  see  Captious. 

fret'-ful-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  fretful;  -ly.-\  In  a 
fictful,  peevish,  or  iiTitable  manner ;  peev- 
ishly, petulantly,  crossly. 

fret'~i^l-neSS.  s.  ['Eng.  fretful ;  -ness.]  The 
qnality  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  peevishness; 
crossness  ;  irritability, 

"  Frelfulnets  of  temper,  too,  will  generally  cbai«c-a 
terise  those  wl»o  are  nes'llgeut  of  order.    The  nmry  in 
which  they  live,  and  the  embarrassments  nith  which 
they  are  surrounded,  ke«p  their  spirits  in  perpetual 
ferment."— fitoir .-  Sermons.  voL  11..  »er.  L 

fret'-ise,  v.t.  [Eng.  fret  (2),  8. ;  -ise.]  To 
ornament  witli  fretwork. 

"  Again,  if  it  be  in  a  great  bBlI,  then  (beholding)  of 
the  fair  embowcd  or  vawted  roofs,  or  of  the  iretisad 
aeetingB  curiouslv  wrought,  and  Bumptuuusly  tet 
iorth.  —yorth:  Plutarch,  p.  86. 

*  fret'-ment,  s.  [Fret  for  f-^eight,  and  suff. 
-ment.]     ^^reight. 

"What  you  tiave  advertised  me  of  touching  their 
fretmtmt,  shall  not  be  forgotten.  "—£«ri  of  Arran: 
Sadler's  Papers.  L  6<i7. 

frett,  s.    [FRFr(l),  s.,  B.  2.] 

■  fret-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  fret  (1),  V. ;  -oium^X 
Annoyance. 

".She  heard  of  my  infinite  frettation."  —  Madaans 
D'ArbLay.:  Diary.  L  l-M. 

frette,  5.  iO.Yv.  frait;'Loy!LaX.fredum.}  An 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  ransom. 

"Suld  com  tber  he  was,  aud  with  him  mak  ther 
fretu."  Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  280. 

fref-ted*   fret'-ten,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Fbet 
(2).  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adj.  {Of  the  form  fretted) : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Ornamented  with  frets  or 
fretwork  ;  having  raised  or  sunk  ornamenta- 
tion in  rectangular  forms. 

"  The  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  atone. 
And  the  high  fretted  rooL"      Byron  :  Lara,  i.  IL 

2.  Her.  {Of  both  forms)  :  Applied  to  charge* 
or  ordinaries  interlaeed  with  each  other. 

fret-ten  (1),  a.    [Fret (2),  v.] 

Her.  :  The  same  as  Fretted  (q.v.). 

fret'-ten  (2).  a .  [ Appar.  a  corrupt,  of  M.  Eng. 
freckeh  =  a  freckle.]  Marked  or  disfigured,  as 
with  freckles. 

*fref-ter,  s.   [Eng..frc((l),  v. ;  -«r.]   One  who 

or  that  which  fret^. 

"  This  fire's  a  plaguy /r«(er." 

Beaum  A  FleX, :  The  Bloody  Brother,  U.  S. 

fret'-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fret  (1),  r.] 
A.  <^  B.  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 
*  1.  The  act  of  gnawing  ;  a  gnawing  feeling. 

"The  kernels  of  the  pine  nuts  qiieuch  thirst ;  thaj 
pacifie  ihidfrettings  and  gnawings  of  the  stomach." — 
J*.  Bolland:  Plinie.  ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  act  of  vexing  or  irritating. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  being  fretful ;  a  state 
of  irritation  or  fretfulness. 

fret'-ty  (1),  a.  [Eng.  fret  (2),  8. ;  -y.]  Cm*. 
mented  with  frets  or  fretwork  ;  fretted. 

fret'-t^  (2).  a.    [Eng.  fret  (3),  s.  ;  -y.J 

Her.  :  Applied  to  a  bordure  consisting  of 
eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces,  each  passing  to  the 
extremity  of  the  shield,  and  interlaced  after 
the  manner  of  a  fret. 

fre'-tum,  s.    [Lat.]    An  arm  of  the  sea. 


C&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  sou;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrlan.     es.  oa  =  e     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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fret-work.  s.     (Eng. /re((2),  s.,  and  work.] 
1.  UniiaaTy  Ixinguage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

2.  Fig.  :  A  variegated  pattern  resembling 
open  wood-work. 

'•  Bftiitiuetiiig  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwork  ol  shade 
ftod  hMuahiue.  —M'tcttulay :  Biat.  Eng„  ch.  xUL 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Glazing:  A  mode  of  glazing  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  pieces  of  sfciiaed  glass  are 
fitted  together  in  leaden  cames,  so  as  to  fortn 
pattenis.  The  cames  are  fastened  by  leaden 
bauds  to  saddle-bars  of  iron,  which  cross  the 
window-frame. 

2.  Wood-work.  :  Carved  or  open  wood-work 
in  ornamental  patterns  and  devices. 

•frew-all,  *fi:ew-eU.  a.  [Fr.  frivok.] 
Frivolous. 

"Stoping  of  the  aeniiug  of  the  Bald  hreuez  nor  nn'm 
Vther  frewell  exceptioune,  &c"  —  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
(H9-J).  p.  246. 

■  treyne,  v.t.    [Fratne.] 

fri-a-ba-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  friable;  -ify.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  easily  reduced  to 
powder ;  friableness. 

"  In  its  riEidness  and  friaAUity,  being  not  at  all  flex- 
Ihle.  but  bnttl«  like  a  AhxV-Evelyn  :  Sylva;  Of  the 
^f.  dtc,  of  Trees. 

fri'-ar-1)le*  d.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  friabilis,  from 
frio  =:  to  rub.  to  crumble.]  Capable  of  being 
easily  reduced  to  powder  ;  easily  or  readily 
crumbled. 

"  The  rock  of  which  it  la  composed  is  extremely /ri- 
able,  and   ia  coiitimiatly  crumbling  &v&y."~ Dennis : 


Cities  .t  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.  ij.  39. 

fri-ar,  *  fre-er.    *  frer.   s.    [O.  Fr.  frere, 
frei're ;   Fr.  frire,  from  Lat.  fratrem,  ace.  of 
/rater  =  a  brother  ;  Ital.  frate.] 
I.  Ordhiary  Language : 

1.  A  brother,  a  companion. 

"Certes,  beau/rwe.  .  .  .  y  nele  noghttake  on  so."— 
lifu  of  Deket  (1372). 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  Freree  of  the  Carrae  and  of  Seiut  Austin." 

Political  Songs,  p.  831. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Church  History  : 

(1)  Gen.  :  Any  religious  of  the  male  sex  be- 
longing to  a  monastic  order.  Thus,  the  Capu- 
chins were  originally  called  Friars  Hermits 
Minor,  and  the  Observants  more  permanently 
Friars  Observant. 

(2)  Spec. :  A  religious  belonging  to  one  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders  for  men  :  (a)  The 
Franciscans  or  Friars  Minors,  popularly  called 
Grey  Friars  (q.v.)  ;  (h)  the  Dominicans,  or 
Preaching  Friars,  popularly  called  Black 
Friars  (q.v.);  (e)  the  Ausuatinians ;  (d)  the 
Carmelites,  popularly  known  as  White  Friars. 

2.  Print.  :  A  pale  patch  in  a  printed  sheet. 

frlar-blrd,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  so  called  because  its  head 
and  neck  are  bare  of  feathers.  There  is  a 
tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  It  is  Tropido- 
rhynchus  cornicidatvs,  one  of  the  family  Meli- 
phagidfe,  or  Honey-eaters,  the  sub-family 
MeliphaginEe.  It  is'found  in  Australia.  It  is 
called  also  the  Monk,  the  Leather-head,  the 
Poor  Soldier,  the  Pimlico,  and  Four  o'clock. 
(Dallas.) 

friar-skate,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Rfi  ia  lintea. 

friar's-balsam,  s. 

Phann.  :  A  tincture  of  benzoin  applied  ex- 
ternally to  ulcers  and  wounds. 

friar*8-chickens,  s.  pi.     [Fried-chick- 
ens.] 
friar'8-cowl,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  Arum  Arisarum,  a  plant  which 
^ows  in  Southern  Europe  ;  (2)  A.  maculatum. 

friar'9-crown,  friar's-tbistle,  ?. 

Bot.  :  Carduus  eriophorus. 

frlar's-lantem,  friar's-lanthom,  s. 

The  ignis  fatuus  or  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

"  She  was  pinched  aud  pulled,  she  said 
And  he  by  friar's-lanthom  led," 

MUton:  VAUeffro,  VH. 

•  fri'-ar-like,    a.     [Eng.   friar,    and    like.] 
Like  a  friar ;  unskilled  in  worldly  affairs. 

"  Their  friarlike  general  would  the  next  day  make 
one  holyday  tn  the  Christian  calendars,  in  remem- 
brance of  thirty  thousand  Hungarian  martyrs  slain  of 
the  Turk3."~A"noHej  .■  ffist  of  the  Turkes. 


*  fri'-ar-ling.  * fri'-er-Iing,  s.  [Eng.  friar; 
diiiiin.  sulf.  -iLng.]     A  young  friar. 

"  And  I  hftue  laboured  with  mine  owne  hands,  and 
will  l/il«>r.  and  will  tlint  all  my  frU-rlln-jt  shivH  lilii.r, 
and  live  of  their  labor,  wlierel.y  they  may  nupport 
theiiuielueB."— /W.'  Marlyrt,  p.  3B1. 

*  fri -ar-ly,   "  fri-ar-Iie,    *  fri-er-ly,   a. 

[Kng. /ria/-;  -ly.l    Like  a  friar;  inexperienced 
in  the  attairs  of  the  world. 

"  Seek  not  proud  riches,  hut  such  aa  thou  mayat  get 
lustly,  use  soberly,  distributu  cheerfully,  aud  leavo 
contoutedly :  yet  have  no  abstract  nor  frkirly  con- 
temitt  of  them."— Bacon  :  Jimiy  :  Of  Jlivhet. 

*  fri'-ar-y,  •  fri'-er-^^,  s.  k  a.   [Ehq.  friar;  -y.] 

A.  As  substaiUiae : 

1.  A  monastery  or  community  of  friars. 

"  So  the  drat  year  of  Ms  coming  over  I  was  In 
the  fri.'ry  at  Aramsh."— State  Trials  (1081).  Olii'er 
Plnnckiit. 

2.  The  system  of  living  in  brotherhoods  ; 
monkery. 

"  When  John  Mllverton  began  In  favour  of  frlery." 
—Puller:  Church  Uitt..  vi.  272. 

B.  Asadj.:  Like  or  cliaracteristic  of  afriar. 

"  Francla  Cornfield  did  scratch  his  elbow  when  ha 
hatl  sweetly  invented  to  signify  hia  name,  St,  Francis, 
with  a/riurj/ cowl,  in  acorn  field." — Camden :  Remains. 

*  fri-a'-tion,  s.      [La.t.  fHatus,  pa.  par.  of  frio 

=  to  rul',  to  crumble.]    The  act  of  crumbling 
or  reducing  to  powder. 

*  frib'-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Fribble,  v.     Cf.  Frivo- 
lous.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Trifling,  frivolous,  weak. 
"B.  As  ^ibst.:  A  trifler;  a  frivolous,  weak, 
contemptible  fellow. 

"  While  namby-pamby  thus  you  scribble 
Your  inaiily  genius,  a  tuere  fribble." 

Lloyd:  On  Rhym^. 

*  frib'-ble.  v.i.  &  t.    [From  Central  Fr.  friholrr 

—  to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without  fixed  pur- 
pose like  a  butterfly.  (IVedgwood.)  For frippl'\ 
liom  O.   Fr.  fripper  =  to  rub  up  and  down 
iSkeat.).] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  trifle  ;  to  act  frivolously, 

■'  Though  cheats,  yet  more  intelligible. 
Than  those  that  with  the  stars  do  fribble.' 

Butler:  Budibras.  pt,  li.,  c.  IIL 

2.  To  totter. 

*■  How  the  poor  creature  fribbles  in  bla  gait."— 
Tatler,  Ho.  49. 

B*  Transitive : 

1.  To  do  or  utter  in  a  frivolous,  trifling 
manner. 

"  And  what  is  worse,  they  speek  hut 
What  they  list  of  it.  aud  fribble  out  the  rest*' 

Middleton,:  Mayor  of  t^uinboraugh,  v.  L 

2.  To  frizzle. 

"  The  mistress  said  to  me,  the  minister  had  a  block- 
hfeid  whereon  he  was  wont  to  dress  aud  fribble  his 
wig."— The  :ieeam-bo(it,  \>.  297. 

frlb'-bler,    s.      [Eng.  fribble),   v.  ;    -er.]     A 
trifler ;  a  fribble. 

"  A/n'A&kr  isone  who  professes  raptiireand  admira- 
tion for  the  woman  to  whom  he  addresses,  and  dr-.;\d3 
nothing  ao  much  as  her  cotiaent." — Steele:  Specturi'r. 
No.  288. 

*  fri  -borg,   ^  free  -  borg,   fri  -  burgh,  s. 

[A. 8.  freuborh,  friborh,  from  freo,  fri  =  free, 
and  borh  =  a  pledge,  security.] 

Old  Law:  The  same  as  Fbankpledqe  (q.v.). 

"As  t<iuchlng  the  king's  peace,  every  hundred  was 
divided  into  lanny  freeborfjn  or  tithiugs  consiatiug  of 
ten  men.  which  stood  all  bound  one  forthe  other  ;  and 
did  amongst  themselvea  punish  small  ni-itters  in  their 
court  for  that  purpose  called  the  lete.'  — .S''"''"*«"  ■' 
A  ncient  Oovernment  of  England. 

*  fric'-a9e,    *  fric-a-sle,    "  frlc-a-cy,  s. 

[Fricasee.] 

1.  The  act  of  rubbing. 

"  You  make  them  smooth  and  sound 


2.  Meat  sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce. 

"Their  stinking  cheese,  ejidfn'cacy  of  frogs." 

King  :  A  rt  of  Cookery. 

fri-can-deau'  (deau  as  do),  'fri-can- 
del,  *  fri-can-do,    s.      [O.  Fr.  fricandel ; 

Fr.  fricandaau.] 
Cook. :  A  dish  prepared  of  veal,  spices,  &c. 

fric-as-see',  s.  [Fr.  fricassee,  pa.  par.  feni. 
sing'  oifricasser  =  to  frica.<see,  from  I^at.  friro 
—  to  rub;  Sp.  fricas^ ;  Port. /ricasse;  Ital. 
fricasea.] 

Cook.  :  A  dish  made  by  cutting  chickens  or 
^  other  small  animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing 
'  them  in  a  frying-pan  or  similar  vessel  with 
strong  sauce. 

"Sonps  and  oUos,  fricassees  and  ragouts,"— SiH'^- 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  §7- 


fric-as-see',  v.t.    [Fricahbbe,  s.] 
1.  LiUrally  : 

Cook. :  To  dress  in  manner  of  a  fricassee. 
"2.  Fig. :  To  mince  finely  and  disguise  under 
sorue  strong  cover. 

"  Common-seuMe  and  truth  will  not  down  with  them 
unleHS  thi^y  l>e  tuiabi-d  and  frieassed."—£churd:  Ot>- 
lervntions  {\ti\)ii),  p.  33. 

•  fri-ca'-tion,  5.    [Lat. /ricado,  from  yHoa(u«, 

pa.  i»ar.  oifrlco  =  to  rub  ;  Sp.  fricaeion.]  The 
act  of  rubbing  one  thing  against  another; 
friction. 

"The  like,  fiaith  Jorden,  we  observe  in  canes  and 
woods  tliat  arc  unctuous  and  full  of  oyle.  which  wiii 
yield  ntuhy  frication  or  collision."— firowfUi .-  Vulgar 
/■Jrroura,  bk.  lit.,  ch.  xxi. 

fric'-a-tive,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.  fricatus,  pa.  par.  of 
jrico'=  to  rub.] 

A,  As  subatantive : 

Phihl. :  A  term  applied  to  certain  letters, 
as  /.  V,  s.  z,  <fec.,  produeeii  by  tlie  friction  of 
the  breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening 
of  the  organs  of  articulation. 

•■  Next  to  the  mutes  in  regard  to  degree  of  closure 
are  the  ri-isft  of  Ho-called/rf'.*(ir/(i«».  defined  aa  cuntaln- 
Ing  a  rustling  or  friction  of  the  bre.itb  through  a  nar- 
rowed aperture  aa  th<^ir  main  element."— II7iif«»T/ ; 
Life  .{■  Orowth  of  Lfinguarfr.  p.  M- 

B,  As  adj. :  Produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
breath  issuing  through  a  narrow  opening. 

"The  cavity  may  be  so  narrowed,  at  one  and  another 
point,  th/it  trie  fricti.m  of  the  breath,  as  driven  out 
through  the  aperture,  fnnn^  the  conspicuous  element 
in  the  audible  product ;  this,  then,  is  a  sound  of  very 
different  character,  a.fric'tfive  consonant"— H7ti(n<Tr." 
Life  i-  Growth  of  Language,  p.  61. 

*  fric -a-tri9e,  s.     [Lat.  fHcirix.]    A  harlot. 

fric'-kle,  s.      [Etyin.   doubtful.]      A  bushel- 

ba.sket. 

fric'-tion,  s.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  \j3.t.  frictio,  from 
frictus  =  a  contract,  pa.  par.  of  frico  =  to  rub.] 
A.  -4s  substantive : 

1,  Ordinary  Langiiage: 
\.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  rubbing  two  bodies  together; 
the  act  of  rubbing  one  body  with  anotlu-r. 

"  Frictions  make  the  i)art3  more  fleshie,  and  full,  a* 
we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  currying  of  horses.  *•.' 
—liamn:  Natural  History,  §  877. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  A  slight  di.sagreement  ordiversitj 
of  ojiiiiions  ;  an  absence  or  loss  of  sraoothneea 
in  the  relations  between  two  parties. 

"The  causes  of  com|>laints  which  have  been  ao  fr»- 
quent  of  bite,  and  which  indicate  a  ver/  undesirable 
amount  of  friction  between  English  capuuis  and 
shipping  ageuta  and  the  local  stAtt"— Daily  Chronicle. 
July  17,  1883. 

II.  Physics  :  The  resistance  which  any  body 
meets  with  in  moving  over  another  body.  No 
body  is  quite  smooth,  all  have  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  when  one  moves  over  another 
some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  one  are 
sure  to  enter  the  cavities  of  the  other,  and 
render  movement  more  difficult.  Friction  is 
greater  when  a  body  previously  at  rest  first 
begins  to  move.  A  horse  which  finds  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  heavy  cart  well  in  motion, 
owing  to  inertia  largely  produced  by  friction, 
will  draw  it  without  symptoms  of  distress  when 
it  has  been  for  some  time  started.  The  larger 
and  heavier  the  body  the  greater  the  friction. 
Friction  is  a  retarding  force  in  nature.  It 
gives  stability  to  bodies  which  else  would  bo 
easily  moved.  It  generates  heat,  and  is  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  developing  electricity. 
(Frictional  electricity.] 

%  Coefficient  of  friction  for  two  surfaces : 

Physics :  The  rates  or  proportions  between 
the  force  required  to  move  one  of  these  sur- 
faces over  the  other,  and  the  pressure  between 
the  two  surfaces. 

B.  .45  adj, :  Pertaining  to  or  implying  Mo- 
tion ;  frictional. 

friction-balls,  s.  pi.  Properly,  anti- 
friction balls.  Balls  placed  beneath  a  tra- 
ver.'^ing  object  to  relieve  friction.  Som€ 
forms  of  swing-bridges  are  thus  supported. 

friction -block,  s.  A  block  of  wood 
pressing  tightly  on  to  any  revolving  body,  so 
as  to  cause  friction. 

fi>iction~brake,  s. 

Mech. :  A  form  of  dynamometer  invented  by 
Prony,  in  which  a  pair  of  friction-blocks  are 
screwed  to  a  journal  rotating  at  a  given  .';peed, 
and  tightened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  un- 
weighted lever  will  remain  horizontal  between 
the  studs. 


boil,  b6^;  p^t,  jo^l;  cat.  9eU,  chorus.  9hin,  bencb;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  f 
-Glaxi,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  ^  shim;  tion,   §ion  -  zhun.    tious,  -cious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d$k 
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frictional— friended 


IMctlon-clutch,  s. 

Much. :  A  device  fur  connecting  two  shafts 
by  brining  a  piece  on  one  Rhaft  into  con- 
tact with  a  piece  of  anotlier  shaft,  which  re- 
volves with  snch  force  that  the  fonner  par- 
takes of  the  niotion  of  the  lattor.  It  consists 
of  a  sliell  or  l)ox  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  driving- 
shaft,  fitted  by  a  conical  piece  wliich  slides  on 
a  feather  or  raised  part  of  the  end  of  anotlier 
shaft,  90  that  it  can  bo  engaged  at  olcaaure  by 
the  cone  being  forced  into  the  shell  by  a  lever 
or  screw.  This  ai»paratu3  is  very  useful  for 
driving  machines,  tlie  i)arts  of  which  arc  sub- 
ject to  violent  strains,  as  the  j-ressnre  upon 
the  clutch  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  slip  when  the  strain  is  abnormal. 

ftlction- cones,  s.  pi. 

Mack.  :  A  tonn  of  fi  iction-conpling  in  which 
the  connecting  portions  have  rcsjiectively  a 
conical  disc  mid  a  liollow  cone,  which  become 
frictionally  adherent  by  contact. 

'    frictlon-coupling*  s. 

Much.  :   [FUICTION-CI.UTCH]. 

ft-lction-gear,    friction-gearing,   s. 

Much,:  Wheels  for  transmitting  j.ower  by 
means  of  parallel  ridges  or  teeth  of  the  driver 
on  the  rims  wliich  gear  into  corresponding 
grooves  on  the  follower.  They  are  very  con- 
venient for  use  in  matrliines  that  reqnire  to  be 
put  in  or  out  of  gear  rapidly  ;  compressed 
masses  of  paper  are  also  used  aa  frictional 
driving  surfaces. 

firiction-bammer,  s. 

Mach:  A  hammer  deriving  its  name  from 
its  being  lifted  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
revolving  rollers,  which  nip  the  hammer-rod. 

friction-powder,  s.  [Friction- primer.] 

friction-primer,  s. 

Ord.  :  A  small  Vtrass  tube  filled  with  gun- 
powder, and  having  a  smaller  tube  con- 
taining friction  composition  inserted  at  right 
angles  near  the  top.  The  composition  is 
ignited  by  means  of  a  roughed  wire  inserted 
in  the  smaller  tube,  which  is  rapidly  drawn 
out  by  a  lanyard  having  a  hook  at  the  end. 
Tliecompositionconsists  of  two  parts  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  one  ]'art  chl<n'ate  of  potassa, 
moistened  with  gum  water  and  dried, 

friction-puUey,  s. 

Mach.  :  [Friction-clutch]. 

frictlon-roUers,  s.  pi. 

Mach. :  A  bearing  formed  of  two  rollers, 
whose  circumference  supports  a  rotating  axle 
instead  of  a  bush  or  block,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute the  friction  of  rolling  for  that  of  sliding, 
which  is  considerably  less  for  sinidar  pressure. 
Similarly,  cylinders,  or  round  logs,  are  com- 
monly placed  under  heavy  weigbta.  which 
have  to  be  moved  any  short  distance  along 
the  ground,  so  as  to  diminish  the  friction. 

frlction-tube,  s. 

Ord.  :  Atube  containingacomposition which 
is  ignited  by  fiiction,  and  whicli  is  placL-d  in 
the  vent  of  a  gim  to  live  the  char;;c  when 
the  lanyard  is  pulled.     [Friction-prijier.] 

friction-wlieel,  s. 

Much. :  A  wht^el,  the  motion  of  which  is 
caused  by  the  friction  of  a  moving  body,  or-, 
conversely,  which  comninnicates  motion  to  a 
body  by  frictional  contacit.  lu  one  ^■ariety, 
one  wheel  being  driven  becomes  a  motor  to 
the  other,  their  perimeters  being  in  contact. 
The  surface  is  usually  clothed  with  Icath'-r. 
ruliber,  or  some  sufficiently  elastic  material 
wliich  does  not  jiolish  too  readily,  and  thus 
iniluce  slipping.  By  grooving  the  perimeters 
of  the  wheels,  the  contact  may  be  made  moie 
intimate,  as  the  surface  engaged  is  increased, 
and  the  elastic  material  of  the  respective  faces 
caused  to  bind.  In  another  form  a  collar 
fa^itened  to  the  central  sliaft  has  four  pivoted 
arms.  When  tlie  rim  turns  in  one  direction, 
the  arms  turn  on  their  jiivots.  leaving  the 
rim  and  failing  in  transfer  the  motion  to  the 
shaft.  'When  the  rim  turns  in  tlie  contrary 
dinction,  the  arms  ciitch  against  it  and  are 
rotated  by  the  contact,  turning  thesliaft  also. 
Another  form  has  an  upper  india-rubber  wlieel 
witli  a  V-edge,  clamped  between  two  metalHc 
plates.  By  screwing  up  tlie  nut  which  h<dds 
the  parts  together,  trie  disc  is  made  to  expand 
radially,  and  thus  increase  the  tractive  power 
ou  tlie  lower  driving-wheel.    The  term  friction- 


wheel  is  often,  but  erroneously,  a)iplied  to 
wheels  which  dinnniah  fi  iction ;  these  are 
properly  called  anti-friction  wheels. 

frio'-tion-al,  a.  [Eng.  friction;  -al.]  Of  or 
pertaining 'to  friction;  produced  by  or  re- 
sulting from  frictiou. 

frictional  electricity,  5. 

Elect.  :  Electricity  developed  by  rubbing 
bodies,  as  ^listinguishcd  from  dynamic  elec* 
tricity,  that  developed  by  means  of  a  voltaic 
pile  or  battery.    [Elkctricity.]    (O'anot.) 

frictional-gearing,s.  [Friction-oear.I 

Friclional-gearlng-wht^eU : 
Mach. :  [Friction-wueel]. 

fric'-tion-al-ljr,  adv.  [^ng.  frictional ;  -ly.] 
As  regards  friction. 

fric-tion-less,  a.  [F^ng. friction;  -less.]  Free 
from  or  without  friction. 

Fri'-daj^,  s.  [A.S.  Frige  dcetj  =  Fnpi'n  day, 
Friday  ;  Icel.  Frjadagr ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  Fredud  ; 
Dut.  Vrijdag ;   Ger.freitag;   O.  H.  Ger.  Fria- 

Calevdar :  The  sixth  day  of  the  week,  dedi- 
cated by  the  Scandinavians,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  others  to  the  goddess  Friga  (q.v.).  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  India  the  corrcs]>onrliiig 
day  is  dedicated  not  to  a  god,  but  to  a  god- 
dess, corresponding  to  Venus. 

*  fr*lday -  l^ced,  a.  Mortilied.  melan- 
choly. 

■ '  What  a  friday. facta  slave  It  la  1""—  WUy  Btgu.il'd. 

*  fridge  (1),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  rub, 
to  fray. 

"  Vou  might  \in.\z  fridged  the  outaUlo  of  them  aU  to 
jiiecea."— Ji(erne  ;  Triitram.  ^handi/,  li.  116. 

•fridge  (2),  v.i.  [Et>Tn.  doubtful  ;  probably 
from  A.S.  frician  =  to  dance,  or  connected 
with/renfc(q.v.).J  To  move  hastily  or  rapidly  ; 
to  dance  about. 

"The  Uttlo  motea  or  ntom^  thiit  fridge  and  play  In 
ihe  beaiiia  of  the  sun."— Hal HweU  :  Jfelamprwaa. 

*  frid-stole,  s.    [Fredstole.] 

fried,  pn.  par.  or  a.    [Fry,  v.] 

fried-chickens,  s.  Cliicken  broth  with 
eggs  dropped  in  it*  or  beaten  up  and  mixed 
with  it. 

friend,   *  frend,   *  frende,    "  freond,   s. 

[A.S.  fredjid,  orig.  the  pr.  par.  of/;>u;(,  frcd'jaiL 
=  to  love  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. rri'end;  iJeT.freuad  ; 
O.  H.  G&r.fruint;  Goth.  friJOTida  =  a  friend; 
Icel.  frcendi  ;  Da.  frcBnde  ;  8w.  frdiide  =  a 
kinsman.] 

1.  An  intimate  acquaintance  or  associate  ; 
one  who  is  attaclied  to  another  by  sentiments 
of  affection,  respect,  and  esteem. 

"  Waut  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend." 
Dryden  :   Wife  cf  Bath's  Tale,  4B6. 

2.  A  near  relation,  more  particularly  a 
parent. 

"  She  l3  promlwd  by  htrfrienda  unto  a  gentleman." 
Shak'!sp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona,  iii.  L 

3.  One  not  hostile  ;  one  of  the  same  nation, 
party,  or  kin;  a  supporter  or  companion  in 
arms. 

" '  Who  comes  so  faat  in  silence  of  the  night  T '  * 
'  A  friend.' "    Shakcsp.  :  Merchant  </  VenU'e.  v.  1. 

4.  One  who  is  reconciled  with  another. 
(Followed  by  with.) 

"  And  friends  with  Caesar." 

Shakes/^. ;  Andm;/  d-  (fteopatra.  11.  6. 

5.  A  companion  ;  an  associate  :  an  attendant. 

"It  stcwid  upon  the  choice  of  friends," 

Shakesp. :  Afidsumnicr  Ni'jht't  Dream,  L  L 

*  6.  A  lover,  a  paramour,  a  sweetheart. 

7.  One  who  is  favourable,  supports  or  pro- 
motes a  cause,  object,  or  institution  ;  a  favour- 
er ;  a  supporter;  a  pTomoter. 

"  -Aiirorri  ndingupon  Pegasus  aheweth  her  swiftness, 
and  how  she  is  skfrie'id  to  i>oetry  aod  all  ingeuiotts  in- 
veutiuiis."— /"eacAnm, 

8.  A  term  of  familiar  address  or  salutation. 

"  priend.  how  earnest  thou  in  hither."— J/tirf.  xxii.  12. 

9.  A  Qu;il:pr;  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends.     [H  (4).] 

H  (1)  A  friend  in  or  at  Court :  One  who  has 
influence  in  any  quarter  to  help  another  in 
time  of  need. 

"  A  friend  f  the  Cmirf  Is  better  than  a  penny  In 
pnrw   — Slutkrsp. :  2  Henry  IV„  v.  L 

(2)  Friends  of  God  : 

Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  flourished 


Id  Germany  and  Switzerland  in  the  ftmrtcntll 
c«Mitury.  It  was  a  secret  unorganized  broilier- 
houd  for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  religion. 

(3)  Friends  of  tlie  P&fiple: 

Hist.  :   A  society  formed  in  London  in  \7vi 
to  advocate  reform. 

(4)  Society  of  Fidends: 

Ecclesiol.  i&  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  religions  sect,  better 
known  as  Quakers,  which,  Imwever,  ftt  a  nick- 
name. [QuAKER-l  Their  foundt-r  waH  George 
Fox,  an  illiterate  man,  but  of  consi'lerable 
natural  ability,  born  at  Drayton  in  Leicester- 
shire in  July.  1024.  lie  wan  apprenticed  to  a 
slioemaker.  but  could  not  settle  »tejidily  down 
to  any  secular  occujiation,  the  wliole  bent  of 
his  mind  being  towards  religion.  In  lt}47,  at 
the  nge  of  twenty-three,  he  lirst  began  to 
preacli  imlependently  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions, and  by  the  following  year  had  gained 
many  adherents.  When  he  went  to  the  cliurch 
of  an  ordinary  clprgyman,  he  had  at  Hrst  no 
scruple  in  rising  to  correct  wh;it  he  deemed 
erroneous  in  the  doctrine  of  the  preachei". 
Three  instances  of  this  are  recorded,  all  of 
date  1649.  In  later  years  Fox  did  not  disturb 
public  worsliip.  He  professsed  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  not  to  use  tlie  ordinary 
forms  of  salutation,  and  to  substitute  "  thee  " 
and  "thou"  for  the  more  courteous  "you"  in 
conversation.  He  deemed  it  sinful  to  take 
oaths  (those  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  for 
instance),  or  to  jjay  or  sanction  the  jiayment 
by  his  followers  of  tithes,  and  thus  naturally 
encountered  vehement  hostility  from  both 
the  civil  and  ecclesiasticAl  authorities.  The 
rougjier  section  of  the  common  peojde  were 
also  his  foes.  But  he  unflinchingly  propagated 
his  opinions  in  England,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  America  till  his  death,  on 
Jan.  13, 1691.  The  Friends,  like  their  origi- 
nator, had  mucli  to  suffer,  and  nobly  bor© 
their  trials.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Robert 
Barclay,  a  Scotch  knight,  was  a  zealous  fol- 
lower of  Fox.  In  that  of  James  II.,  William 
Penu,  the  founder  of  the  (Jnaker  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  original  capital  city, 
Philad'elpbia,  bi^jh  iu  the  favor  of  the  king, 
procured  them  some  toleration.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1GS8  tlic  sect  was  not  molested, 
and  by  7  &  S  Wdliani  HI.,  c.  34,  were  allowed 
to  make  a  solemn  afflnnation  instead  of  an 
oath.  They  have  since  rendered  services  to 
the  cause  of  education,  of  liberty,  and  of  hu- 
manity. They  hold  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
his  atonement,  and  other  doctrines  generally 
calli-d  evangelical.  They  give  the  title  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  Christ  alone,  and  not  to  the 
Scriptures.  They  hold  that  every  man  coming 
into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  measure  of 
light,  grace,  or  good  Si)irit  of  Christ.  They  are 
opposed  to  all  forms  in  worship,  which  divert 
flie  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  the  unction  from  the  Hidy  One 
They  believe  that  the  ministry  should  be 
unpaid,  and  decline  to  pay  tithes.  They 
believe  the  sacraments  of  baj'tism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  shadows  and  unnecessary 
now  that  the  substance  has  been  attained. 
They  are  opposed  to  taking  oaths  and  war. 
They  disown  the  heathen  names  of  the  days 
of  tlie  week,  the  observance  of  times,  vain 
amusements,  and  conijiUnients.  For  many 
yt-ars  the  Friends,  both  male  and  female, 
affected  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  of  extreme 
plainness  of  shaie  and  colour,  but  this  custom 
has  been  gradually  discontinued.  In  the 
llniti^d  S>tates  tliey  have  beccmic  divided  into 
two  bodies,  an  Orthodox  and  a  Huknite  ur 
I'liitarian,  the  fuimcr  having  abunt  y4,()0fl.  the 
latter  2:i,iHiO  members.  These  dwt-ll  mainly  in 
Philadt^lphia  and  tlie  adjoining  districts. 

(5)  To  befriends  with  any  one:  To  be  in  a 
relation  of  friendship  with. 

(6)  To  make  friends :  To  become  reconciled, 

*  friend,  *  frend,  v.t.  [Friend,  s]  To  act 
as  a  friend  towards ;  to  befriend ;  to  favour  ' 
to  support. 

"The  i)eople  who  {avoured  and  friended  rtill  the 
name  of  t'oiistantius.'— /*.  Holland:  Ammianiu  Alar 
cellinus.  p.  177. 

*  frlend'-ed,  *frend-ed,  o.    [Eng.  friend^ 

-ed.] 

1.  Having  friends  ;  befriended,  supported. 

"O  where  h.ive  I  been  all  this  time?  hcv/  fi-iended. 
That  1  ohould  lose  mvae'f  thus  de*i>ervtely?" 

lieaum.  &  Flet.  :  Uaid  t  Tragedy,  It. 

2.  Well  disposed ;  inclined  to  love  or  act  as 
a  friend. 

"  mot  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  perMO' 
.-•hnke^p..   Henry  I";//..  1.  1 


f&t«.  f5t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  ttadre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  poU 
or.  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd,  son;  mutOt  cub.  ciire,  unite,  nur.  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  "=  kw. 
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•|friend'-es9,  "  f rend- esse,  s-  [Eng./riflTwi; 
ess.]     A  fi'iuale  fiJ..-ii<!  ur  ix-Utiun. 

■■aei)e  thou  iiniilence  thl  fremUaae.' ^  Wycliffe : 
l^oveibtvn.  4.     (/■urut-y.) 

*  friend  ful.  *  frond  ful,  *  frend-fuUe, 
■  fr'CndC  -  full,  a.  [Kng.  fri'^nd  ;  Juki).] 
Friendly;  kiiidly  disposed  ;  loving. 

•'  Y  wolile  that  Ood  schewe  hyin  &\\l  frimdful  to  iiie 
bislciies  ftuii  wtrkU.  its  iv  Blouse  to  tlie  apuuaeaae." — 
Wucliffc:  Sonff  »/  Holoition  i.  I.     (MHiglu.) 

*  friend'-ih«f.  s.  [Ens-  friend;  ^^ng.^  The 
sLato  or  quality  of  beiii^  a  friend  ;  frieudliness, 
fiieudsliip,  favmir. 

",to  express  liia  love  aiid  frimding  to  you," 

Shakap.  :  Hainlet.  I.  S. 

friend'-less,  *  frend-les,  a.  [A.S.  fn-dnd- 
has;  Dut.  lyriewUoos  ;  {icr.  frevndlos.]  Desti- 
tute of  or  witliont  friends  ;  forlorn  ;  forsaken. 

"  Frii^ndfPKii.  hoinelesB,  lui])etes8.  they  wandered  from 
city  to  city."  /.onij/eltow :  £va»gelliie,  ii. 

*  friend  less -man,  s. 

Old  Law  :  An  oiitlaw, 

frisnd'-less-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  fricndJess;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  friendless. 

*  iri  end' -li -hood,    •  frende-ly-hede,    s. 

Eng.  friendly  ;'  -hood.]     Friendliness;  friend- 


"  At  by  way  of  frendelyhfde." 


Qower,  11.  286. 


Criend' -  like,  a.  [A.S.  freoiLdlic  ;  O.  Fris. 
friondlik;  O.  H.  Ger.  frlunilih;  M.  H.  Ger. 
vrnUitlich  ;  Ger.  freundlich.]  Like  a  friend  ; 
friendly. 

"Tliat  tnie  faith,  wherevflrit  is,  worketh  and  fraraeth 
the  heart  to  frieii<''!iki'  dispositions  unto  Gnd.  niid 
biiiisa  forth  frieiuUikc  can  i aye  in  the  life  towards 
God.    —(ioodw'm :  H'orA*,  vul.  v.,  i>t.  ii.,  p.  la. 

fr!end'-ll-ly,  ndv.  fEng.  friendly;  -ri/.]  In 
a  friendly  manner  ;  like  ft  friend. 

"Tell  me  If  it  m  not  better  to  he  stippreased:  freely 
xaiif'  iendtilij."—  l'oi>c:  To  Warburton,  Nov.  1742, 

frlend'-ll-ness,  s.     [Eng.  friendly  ;  -ness.] 

1.  A  disjinsition  to  friendshii);  a  readiness 
to  act  as  a  friend  ;  good-will,  good-nature. 

"  WTij*,  either,  were  you  ipnorant  to  see't?" 
Or,  rieeiny  it,  of  such  childish /'ve»(^/^'H<'M 
To  yield  your  voices,"      Sfiake^p. :  Coriolanus,  \\.  8. 

2.  All  act  or  exertion  of  benevolence. 

*'  Let  ^W  the  intervals  be  employed  in  prayers,  cha^ 
rity,  ft-itintHiness,  and  neighbourhood."— rai/ior. 

friend'-lj?,  a.  &  odv.  [A.S.  fredndlic  (a.), 
/rctJ'iJiice  (adv,).]     [Friendlike.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  the  qualities,  temper,  and  dispo- 
silinn  of  a  friend ;  good-natured,  kind  ;  willing 
and  ready  to  act  as  a  friend. 

"And  they  the  wiser,  frieyidtier  few  confessed 
They  deemed  him  better  than  his  air  expiessed." 
Byron  :  I.iira.  L  7. 

2.  Characterized  by  friendliness  ;  kind. 

"  Warmest  nnA  friendliest  welcome 
Gave  they,   with   wordi  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and 
feasted  among  tbeiu." 

Longfelloip .'  Evangeline,  Ii.  4. 

3.  Amrcable  ;  becoming  friends  :  as,  To  live 
onfriendlii  terms. 

4.  Not  hostile  ;  on  good  terms ;  disposed  to 
peace  :  as,  a.  friendly  jiower  or  state. 

5.  Favourable,  propitious,  salutary. 

•*To  life  ia  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst." 

Milton:  Comus,  6V8. 

6.  Favouring,  befriending,  fortunate. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  the  manner  of  a  friend  ;  like 
ft-iends. 

"  Let's  drink  tomther  fHendfy. ' 

Skakesp. :  2  Henri/  if;  Iv.  2. 
T[  O)  Friendly  societies:  Societies  formed 
"With  the  view  of  assisting  any  one  of  tlieir  mem- 
"bers  who  maybe  sicrk,  infirm,  or  old,  or  who 
may  have  to  meet  the  expense  of  a  funeral  in 
his  family  ;  or  fur  proviiling  a  certaiTi  amount 
of  support  for  his  widow  and  family  on  his 
death.  To  obtain  money  for  those  objects, 
there  is  a  fixed  scale  of  contributions  binding 
on  all  the  members.  Friendly  societies  existed 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  doubtfully 
stated  that  one  was  founded  in  Loudon  in  a.d. 
1715.  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  such 
institutions  was  passed  in  a.d.  1793.  Many 
other  Acts  have  since  been  passed  to  encou- 
rage frienilly  soiieties,  and  protect  their  mcm- 
l»ers.  Societies  sinu'lar  in  purjiosc,  but  not 
known  by  this  title,  exist  abundantly  in  the 
t'nited  States,  many  of  ttieni  bciiip  eccret  eoci* 
(•tit's.  The  niemberBlnp  is  very  large,  branches 
existing  iu  all  partt*  of  the  I'nited  Slater. 
Thfy  do  an  enormous  amount  of  gtiod,  as  ctv 
operative  societies  lor  mutual  Hid  and  aBKistance. 


(2)  Frietully  suit: 

Tmw  :  A  suit  instituted  between  two  parties 
who  are  not  really  at  variance,  to  obtain  a 
judicial  decision  upon  a  certain  point. 

*  friend-  man*    *  frend  -  man.  s.    fi:np. 

frirad.  and  vutn.]  One  wlio  is  frieTidly  or 
wcll-Uifii'osed  ;  a  friend. 

" TUo  frendTnen  him  blwepetb."— 0.  Bug.  UomiHca, 
IL  18:t. 

•  friend-rede.  "  freond  -rede,  s.  [A.S. 
frnnu Ira-den.]  The  state  or  relation  of  afiieiid  ; 
friendship. 

"Four  thi>Ha.<ind  mark  ysende 
For  to  beou  of  hMfriKjiiUrid'-.'" 

.it.saiuuier.  1.497. 

friend-  ship.  '  frend  -  schip,  *  freud- 
sliepe,  •  frend  -  shipe,  •  fren  -  ship, 
*  freond  -  scipe.  '  fo-eond- scliipc,  s. 

[A.ti.  frednjhcijx- ■  nv^n.  with  <^.  Hnx.  friund- 
skepi  ;  O.  Fris.  friondskl/',  friu)idschnp  ;  O.  H. 
Ger. /nmi(5crr/;  M.  H.  Ger.  vriuntsccift ;  Dut, 
vriendsckap  :  Hw .  frdndsJcap ;  Dau.  frdndscab ; 
Ger.  fmtndschcfft.] 

1.  The  condition,  disposition,  or  relation  of 
a  friend  ;  an  attachment  to  a  jterson  from  feel- 
ings of  esteem,  regard,  affection,  or  respect ; 
mutual  attachment;  friendliness;  close  inti- 
macy. 

■'  No  Qtui«t  friendthipi  than  the  fair  have  shown." 
Coii-per:  The  I'ateUiction. 

2.  Favour;  personal  kindness;  an  act  or 
exercise  of  benevolence  ;  a  kind  service. 

"His  frii-nd.^liips.  still  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  klod."       Swift. 

3.  Kind  disposition  ;  good-will. 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  hold  myfrievdahip  doubtful." 
Shiikesp. :  Htchard  III.,  iv.  4. 

*  4.  Assist;ince,  help,  friendly  aid. 

"Cnicioiia  my  lord,  hard-hy  here  is  a  hovel. 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tem- 
peat,'  Shakenp. :  Lear,  ill.  2. 

5.  Close  acquaintance. 

"  With  spiders  I  hud  frit'ndxhip  uia^e." 

Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilton,  xlv. 

*  6.  Affinity,  conformity,  aptness  to  unite 
or  conibine. 

"  We  know  those  cuIoutb  which  have  a  friendship 
for  each  other."— /Iryd^n  :  Dufreaitoy. 

^  For  the  difference  between /riends/ti;j  and 
love,  see  Love. 

*  friend-some,    *  fren-some,  a.      fEng. 

friend;  -some.]     Friendly,  kind,  gracious. 
" Fretidsomc  es  tlii  nierci." 

£.  Eng.  Psalter,  Ps.  Ixviii.  17. 

*  friend-stead,  a.     (Eng. //-icTid,  and  stead.] 
Possessing  a  friend  ;  befriended. 

"I  am  sure,  while  Christ  lives.  I  am  well  enough 
frifJidstead."— Rutherford  :  Lett.,  pt  I.,  ep.  m. 

fri'-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  fry,  v. ;  -er,]    Oue  who  or 
tiiat  which  fries. 

*  fri'-er  (2).  s.    [Friar.1 

Friese,  5.    [Dut.  Friesp.  =  a  Frieslander.]    The 
language  of  Friesland  ;  Frisian. 

Fries' -land,  s.  &  a.    [Dut] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  province  in  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  1  elongiug  to  the  province 
described  under  A. 

Friesland-oat,  s. 

Horl. :  A  large  variety  of  the  common  oat 
(Avena  sativa). 

frie^'-ic,  fries'-ish,  a.    [Trisian.] 

ft*ieze  (1),  *frize  i\),  *  freeze,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

frize,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin.] 

Arch. :  The  central  portion  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  a  temide  or  other  buihiing,  which 
among  the  ancients  was  generally  highly  en- 


FRIEZE-rRONT  OF  PARTHENON,    ATHENS. 

richcd  by  sculpture.  The  Elgin  Marbles 
which  originally  ornamented  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  are  among  the  finest 


W'uks  of  s'ulptiin-  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced.    {Mdtim:  f.  U,  i.  710.) 

frieze-panel,  s.    One  of  the  upiier  panels 

of  u  six  panel  dour. 

frieze-rail,  a.  Tlie  one  next  to  the  top  ralL 

frieze  (2).  '  frize  (2).  ».  &  a.    [Fr.  frise.  prob. 
from  o.  Fr.  fri.-ie  —  Friesland  ;    Dut.  Fries  =-  a 
Frieslauder  ;  VrieHt'nid  —  Friesland.) 
A*  As  substantive : 

Fabric:  A  coarse  wonllen  cloth,  having  a 
rough  or  shaggy  nap  on  (uic  side.  It  is  still 
extensively  manufactured  and  worn  iu  Ire^ 
land,  where  the  word  is  ])ronounccd  jrlze. 

"  Ilcro  Vanity  assume!!  her  pert  (rrimace. 
And  trims  her  robes  otf-lrze  witii  copper  lace," 
Uoldsni  h  :  The  TrarcUer. 

B.  A$  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
iu  A- 


"  frlezed.  a.  [Eng.  friezie)  (I);  -ed.]  Made 
rough  or  shaggy  like  the  nap  of  frieze. 

"  Our  nirtntles,  frlezed  di  ep  buth  within  and  without.'* 
—P.  Jlull.ind  :  Plinie.  bk.  viil  .  cb-  xlvili. 

frieze-tike.  a.  [Eng.  friiseil);  -like.]  Re- 
.seuililing  a  frieze. 

"  1  have  sei^ii  the  figure  of  Thalia,  the  comick  nius^ 
somLlinu's  wilh  an  entire  li>  adinece  and  a  little- /i'teM- 
like  tower." — Additon:  On  Laiy  ;  Uome. 

•  friez'-er,  s.     [Eng.  frip.z[e)  (2) ;  -er.J     One 

Willi  or  that  which  triezes. 

friez-ihg.a.  [E\\^.friez{*'){2)\-ing.]  Adapted, 
iiiti  ndcd.  or  employed  for  making  frieze  .  as, 
afriezing  machine. 

Frigr'-a,  Frig;-ga,  Frey-a,  *  Trie.  s.    [0. 

Icel.  'Frigo ;  in  A.S.  Frig;  cogn.  wilh  frig, 
free  &  frige  =  wooing,  courtship.]  [Free, 
Friend.] 

1.  Mi.'tk.  :  The  old  Scandinavian  g'^ddpss  of 
love,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Venus,  and 
tlie  Greek  Ai'hrodite.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Odin.    [Fridav.] 

2,  Astron.(Of  the  form.  Fr\f:gfi):  An  asteroid, 
the  77th  found.  It  was  disrovered  by  Peter£ 
on  Nov.  12.  1S02. 

fri^-ate,    *  frig'-at.    •  frig-ot.    s.      [Fr 

frcija'te,  from  Ital.  freguta  =  a  frigate  ;  Sp 
fraiata  ;  pr^'b.  for*/f"'t'"'*^>  ^  coutrarted  form 
of  Lat-  fabricata,  fern.  sing.  pa.  par.  ot  fabric* 
=  to  build.] 

I,  Ordinary  Langvage : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

*2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water. 

"Belmld  the  water  w*irk  and  play 
About  her  little  frigat,  therein  making  way." 

S/jenser  :  F.q.M    vl.  7. 

n.  Nni(t.:  Originally  a  Mediterranean  vessel 
propelled  by  sails  and  oars  :  afterwanls  a  ship 
of  war.  Vietween  a  slonp  or  briL-  and  a  ship  of 
tlie  line.  Such  vessels  generally  carried  from 
tlii-ty  to  fifty  guns  on  tlie  main  deck  and  on 
a  laised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  They 
were  usually  eni]Onyed  as  cruisers  or  scouts. 


The  name  is  now  given  to  a  vessel  of  war 
having  an  upper  flush  deck,  and  one  covered 
gun-deck.  The  armauieut  is  fnun  twenty- 
eight  to  f(uty-four  guns.  The  grade  is  below 
a  ship  of  the  line  and  above  a  corvette.  The 
rating  of  iron-dads  is  different,  the  guus 
being  larger  and  fewer  in  number. 

"The  pl.%n  of  the  allies  was  that  s-jveuty  ships  ot 
the  line  and  about  thirty  frig,ite\  and  bnyantUiea 
ehouid  nascmble."— J/or(ni/«j( .  Hist.  Eng.,  cli.  xi. 

^  Double-banked  frigate : 
Nnut. :   A    frigate    carrying   pans  on  two 
decks  and  having  a  flush  upi'er-deck. 


DSil.  bo^;  poTit,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  9hiTt.  l)en<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin, 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -?ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -1 


as ;  expect,  Xenophon.   exist,     ph  =  fc 
sious  =  Bhus.    -bie,  -die,  1^  ~  'i>el,  d^l* 
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fklgate-blrd,  s. 

OriiUh . :  Tachypetes,  a  genus  of  natatorial 
birds,  family  Pelecanidee,  and  specially  Tai:hy- 
vetes  Aqnilus.  They  liave  a  long  and  forlced 
tail,  and  an  expansion  of  wings  sometimes 
reaching  ten  or  twelve  feet.  They  aboun<i  on 
bi5th  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  tvt)])'\L-u\ 
America,  building  tlieir  nests  in  trees,  and 
laying  one  or  two  eggs.  They  are  called  also 
Man-of-War  birds.  Both  names  are  derived 
ft-oin  their  swiftness  and  raptorial  habits. 

frigate-built,  a. 

Naut. :  Having  a  quarter-declt  and  fore- 
castle raised  above  tlie  main-deck. 

frig-a-to6n',  5.     [Ital.  fregutone.] 

Naut.  :  A  Venetian  vessel  with  a  square 
stern,  no  foremast,  but  only  a  mainmast  and 
ini;;enmast. 

•frig-e-fac'-tion,  5.  [Lat.  /Hgefadc  =  to 
make  cold ;  frigtis  =  cold,  and  facio  =  to 
make.}    Tlie  act  or  process  of  making  cold. 

*  frig-e-fSic'-tive.    *  ft-ig-i-fac-tive,    a. 

[Frigefaction.J  Tending  to  make  cold ; 
cooling. 

"  Towarda  wliat  part  tUe  fH<je/nctive  virtue  of  colil 

bodies  doea  operate  the  furthest  and  mont  etrongly.  — 

lioyle  :   Works,  vol.  ii,,  p   52i. 

*ft:ig'-er~at©,  v.t.  [Lat.  frigeratus,  pa.  par. 
of  frigero  =  to  make  cold ;  frigus  (genit. 
frigoris)  =  cold.]    To  cool. 

**  frig'-er-a-t6r-3?.  s.  [Lat.  /Hgeratory.  pa. 
par.  of  frigero  =-  to  make  cool  or  cold  ;  frigus 
—  cold.]  A  cooling-chamber ;  a  chamber 
maintained  at  a  low  temperature  for  the  preser- 
vation of  meat  or  vegetables. 

¥'rig'-ga,  s.    [Frioa.] 

*  frig'-gle»  v.i.  [A  variant  of  wriggle  (q.v.).] 
To  wriggle. 

"To  cnt  of(  the  friggling  tail  of  thathydriu"— IKard; 
Sermont,  p.  173. 

frigbt  {gk  silent),  *  freyhte,  *  ft-yght,  s. 

[Prop,  fyrght,  from  A.S.  fyrhto,  fijrhfn  — 
fright ;  fyrkt  =  timid  ;  dfyrhtan  =  to  afl'right ; 
O.  Sax.  foroht,  foraht,  forht  —  fright ;  iJan. 
frygt  =  fright ;  fnjgte  =■  to  fear ;  S\v.  fruktaii 
=  fright ;  frukta  =  to  fear  ;  Goth,  faurhtei  = 
fright ;  faurhtjan  =  to  fear ;  Ger.  fnrcht  ^ 
fright ;  filrchten  =  to  fear ;  O.  H.  Ger.  forhta, 
forohta,  forahta  =  fright ;  Dut.  vrttcht  = 
fright.  For  the  shifting  of  the  r,  cf.  bird  for 
brid,  brimstone  for  buriistoiu,  &c.] 

1.  A  sudden  and  violent  fear  or  alarm  ;  a 
state  of  terror  caused  by  a  sudden  appearance 
of  danger. 

"  They  Btart.  they  tremble  in  a  deadly  fright. 
And  round  the  room  precipitate  thpir  flight" 

Fawke»  :  Horace,  sAt.  ii,  6, 

2.  Anything  which  causes  or  is  calculated 
to  cause  alarm  or  fright ;  colloquially  applied 
to  a  person  who  presents  a  ridiculous  or 
shocking  appeai-auce  in  person  or  dress. 

•■  Wilson  was  thinking,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  mortal 
fright  aa  the  new  governess.'"— J/rt  3.  Wood:  E(ut 
Lynne,  pt.  iii..  ch.  li. 

^  firight  {gh  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrhtan.] 
[Frighten.]  To  frighten,  to  alarm,  to  affright, 
to  scare. 

"  Tarquinius  thinking  it  good  to  take  the  time,  and 
follow  hard  upon  tliem  whiles  they  were  fi-ighteil, 
marched  on  stiU  forward,"— P.  HoUatid :  Livitis,  p,  i7. 

fiight'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [A.S.  fyrhtan, 
afyrht-iin  =  to  affright ;  O.  S.  forhtian  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  forahtan,  forhtan  :  Goth,  faurhtjan  ;  O. 
Fris.  fruchta ;  Low  Ger.  fruchteti ;  Ger. 
furchten  ;  Sw.  frukta;  Dan./rj/g(e=  to  fear] 
To  throw  into  a  state  of  fright ;  to  alarm,  to 
scare,  to  terrify,  to  dismay. 

"  The  lightning  fliea.  the  thunder  roars. 
And  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shores." 

Pri'jr:  The  Lady's  Looking-glats. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
frighten  and  to  intimidate  :  "  Between  frighten 
and  iiitiiaidate  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
between  fright  and  fear ;  the  danger  that  is 
near  or  before  the  eyes  frightens;  tliat  which 
is  seen  at  a.ii\sta.uce intimidates  :  hence,  women 
are  oftener/ric//i(e?ied,  and  men  are  oftener  in- 
tiniidittcd:  noises  will  frighten;  threats  may 
intimiflate:  we  may  run  away  when  we  are 
frightened-:  we  waver  in  our  resolution  wlien 
we  are  intimidated  :  we  fear  immediate  bodily 
harm  when  we  a.ve  frightened;  we  fear  harm 
to  our  property  as  well  as  our  persons  when 
we  are  intimidated  :  frighten,  therefore,  is 
always  applied  to  animals,  but  intimidate 
never."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 


•  fright'-en-a-ble  (gh  silent),  a.  (Eng. 
frighten ;  -abU']  That  may  or  can  be  easily 
frighteutd. 

tneilt'-tul(gh  silent),  a.  [Eng.  frigH  ;  ■ful(l).~\ 
*  I.  Full  of  or  feeling  fear ;  afraid,  timid, 
scared. 


2.  Causing  or  inspiring  fright  or  alarm  ;  ter- 
rible, dreadful,  fearful. 

"Death  waa  denounced  ;  that /r/^'iVi/f  soiuid. 
Which  even  tho  bi-iit  can  hardly  Iw ;vr  " 

Dryden  :  Threriodta  AugimtaJU.  196,  197. 

^  A  limitation  in  intensity  like  that  wliich 
has  taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  a(lj. 
fnghiful  has  also  arisen  in  the  words  dreadful 
a,nd  fearful. 

%  For  the  difference  heiv/een  jHghtful  and. 
fearful,  see  Fearful, 

ftight'-ful-ly  (gh  silent),  adv.      [Eng.  fright- 
ful; -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  to  cause  fright  or  alarm  ; 
dreadfully,  terribly,  fearfully. 

"Thla  will  make  a  pro<)lgious  mass  of  water,  and 
looks  frightfully  to  the  Inin^inatlou  ;  'tla  huge  and 
great."— fluj-jje( ;  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

2.  In  an  extremely  shocking  or  disagreealde 
degree  or  manner;  sliockingly. 

"  His  features  were  frightfully  harsh." — Maxaulay  : 
ffist.  Sng..  ch.  xix. 

ftight-fal-ngss,     fk^ght-ful-nesse    (gh 

silent),  s.     [EiiQ.  frightful ;  -ne^s.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  feeling  fright  or  fear  ;  terror, 
alarm. 

"Those  few  horses  that  remaiue  are  sent  forth  for 
discovery,  they  Qud  nothing  l>ut  inooumontAof/W^AC- 
fiAlnesse,  pledges  of  security."- fl;).  Hall:  ConCempl.  ; 
Samariaea  Famine  Rcleeved. 

2.  The  quality  or  stite  of  being  frightful ; 
the  power  or  quality  of  im[>ressing  terror. 

"  All  this  serveth  chiefly  to  cover  the  frightfultteu 
of  mortality."— -VetiOM  .    Life  of  Dr.  OulL 

*  firight -less    (gh  silent),  a.      [Eng.  fright; 
-less.]    Free  from  fright ;  fearless. 

•  fiiight-i-hood  (gh  silent),  *  fWght-i-hed, 

S.    [Eng.  frigh'iy ;  -hood.]    Friglit,  terror,  alarm. 


'  firight'-i-ly  (gh  silent),  *  ftlgt-i-like,  adv. 
[Eng.  frighty;  -ly.]     In  fear,  in  terror. 


*  ftight'-y   (gh  silent),    *  frigti.    a.      [Eng. 

fright ;  -y.] 

1.  Afraid,  fearful. 

"Tho  wurthen  hefrigtL" 

Oeneaia  &  Exodut.  667. 

2.  Frightful,  terrible. 

"  Of  him  kumen  iolcfrigti." 

GenesU  &  Exodut,  983. 

*  firight'-ment  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  fright ; 
■ment.]  The  state  of  being  frightened  or 
alarmed  ;  fright,  terror,  alarm. 

"  All  their  frightmenta  are  but  idle  dreams  " 

J.  Webster.    {Webster.) 

frig'-id,  a.     [Lat.  frigidus  =  cold,  from  frigeo 
=  to  be  cold  ;  frigiis  =  cold  ;  cogn.  with  Gr. 
pZyos  (rhigos)  =  cold  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  frigido.] 
L  Lit. :  Cold,  cool ;  wanting  heat  or  wannth. 

"  There  is  also  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  deprees 
in  coldness  in  the  air  of /r^^id  regions  and  of  England." 
—Boylfi--   Works,  ii.  509. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Cold  ;  wanting  in  warmth  of  feeling  or 
zeal ;  stiff,  cool,  forbidding ;  as,  a  frigid 
manner. 

2.  Dull,  lifeless ;  without  animation  or  spirit. 
"  Bleak  level  realm,  where  .^^ijtd  styles  abound." 

PameU  :  To  Lord  VucouTit  Dnlmgbroke. 

*  3.  Without  natural  heat  or  vigour;  ito- 
potent. 

51  For  the  difference  between  frigid  and 
cool,  see  Cool. 

frigid  zones,  s  pi. 

Math.  tS:  Geog. :  The  two  cold  zones  or 
imaginary  belts  encircling  the  world.  The 
former  contains  what  mathematicians  would 
call  the  small  circle  of  the  earthly  sphere, 
having  the  North  Pole  for  its  centre  and  the 
Arctic  circle  (23°  28'  distant)  for  its  circum- 
ference. Similarly  the  latter  has  the  South 
Pole  for  its  centre,  and  tlie  Antarctic  circle 
(23°  28')  for  its  circumference.  Witliin  these 
limits  there  is  but  one  day  and  one  niglit  in 
the  year,  each  nominally  six  montlis  in  dura- 
tion, but  the  day  is  really  considerably  longer 


than  the  nonnal  amount  owing  to  the  i  nfluencc 
of  refraction  in  keeping  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  The  intense  cold  of  winter  covers 
every  land  witliin  th«  limits  with  glaciers  and 
congeals  immense  expanses  of  every  sea.  The 
heat  of  sumiM'^r,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
above  what  nn-ht  be  expfcted,  for.thongli  the 
solar  he.amH  are  very  oblique,  yet,  continuing 
for  half  a  year  without  intervals  of  night,  they 
produce  great  effects.  It  ie  a  geological  prob- 
lem how  jdants,  now  found  fossil  in  the  polar 
latitudes,  ntanagedto  pass  undestroyed  through 
the  long  winter.  The  Frigid  Is  called  also  the 
Frozen  /one. 

•  finig-i-dar'-S-um.  s.    [Lat.] 

Anr,.  Arch.  :  An  apartment  not  warmed  arti- 
ficially, in  whitrh  the  cold  bath  was  placed. 
The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  cooling  room 
in  a  Turkish-bath. 

ft*i-gid'-l-tjlr,  s.  [Lat.  frigidiUu,  from  frigidut 
=  cold;  Fr.frigidiU;  lta.\.  frigidild.] 

X.  Lit. :  Coldness  ;  absence  or  want  of  heat 
or  warmth. 

•■  Ice  Is  water  congealed  by  fhn  frigidity  of  the  air."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Brrourt,  blc.  U.,  ch.  i. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Coldness,  coolness;  a  want  or  absence  of 
wannth  of  feeling  or  zeal. 

2,  Dullness ;  want  or  absence  of  animation, 
life,  or  spirit. 

"He[BlBhop  Hall]  falU  down  to  that  wretched  poor- 
nesa  aiid  frtaidUy,  lu  to  talk  of  Bridge  etreet  Id 
heaven,  and  the  hostler  of  heaven.' — Milton  :  Apology 
/or  Smpctymnuiis. 

*3  Want  of  natural  heat  or  vigour;  impo- 
tence. 

"The  frlfftdity  of  decrepit  age  laafl  much  its  enemy, 
by  reason  of  ita  dulliuy  moisture."— GtanpiU.-  Sceptia 
Sdentifica. 

frig'-id-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frigid;  -ly.]  _  In  a 
frigid,  cold,  dull  or  lifeless  manner ;  without 
warmth,  animation,  or  life. 

■' If  In  tlie  Platonical  philosophy  there  are  some 
thiiiija  dlrei-tin^  to  itfgc.  a  communion  with  God.J  yet 


* friig -id-nesSp  s.  [Eng.  frigid;  -ness.]  Cold- 
ness, coolness,  dullness,  frigidity. 

*  frig  -6r-if '-ic,  *  frig-or-if '-iclt,  a.    [Lat. 

f rigor  ificus  ;  from  frig  us  (^eml.frigoris)  =  cold, 
and/acw=to  make;  Fr.  frigorifique.]  Caus- 
ing or  generating  cold. 

"  And  when  the /rigorffiek  power  waa  arrived  at  the 
height.  I  several  times  found  that  water  thinly  placed 
on  the  outside,  whilst  the  mixture  within  waa  ninibly 
stirred  up  and  down,  would  freeze  In  a  quarter  of  ft 
mmute  by  a  minute  watch."— Boyte .•  Works,  voL  iiL, 
p.  147. 

*  frig-or-ir-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  frigoHfic;  -ai.] 

The  same  as  Frigorific  (q.v.). 

triHt  s.    [Frill,  v.] 

1.  The  ruffling  of  a  hawk's  feathers  when 
frilling  with  cold. 

2.  A  pleated  or  fluted  edging  ;  as  of  linen  on 
the  bosom  of  a  shirt,  &,c .,  or  of  paper  for  table 
decoration. 

"Thoiich  the  ruffle  had  vauished, 
A.  frill  like  a  fan  had  by  no  means  been  banished." 
Barhtim:  higoldtby  Legends;  Aunt  Fanny. 

friU-llzard.  s. 

Zool. :  The  Australian  reptile  gentis  Chlamy* 
dosaurus.  It  has  an  erectile  membranouji 
plaited  frill  on  its  neck. 

firill,  v.i.  &  t.  [Fr.  friller  =  to  shiver  with 
cold;  from /riWci(.T  =  cold  ;  from  Lat.  "/riyid- 
idosus,  irom.  frigidulus,  a  dirain.  fvova  frigidv* 
=  cold-] 

*  A.  Intrans.  :    To  shake,  to  shiver  with 
cold.     (Sai(l  of  hawks.) 
B.  Trans. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  with  a  friU. 

billed,  a.  [Eng.  frill;  -ed.]  Furnished  or 
decorated  with  a  frill  or  frills. 

£rill'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  ^W//;  -ing.]  A  species  of 
plaited  or  fluted  edging  or  trimming  of  line 
linen.  The  gathered  or  plaited  edge  is  sewn 
to  a  band,  and  the  crimped  or  ruffled  edge 
forms  a  collar,  a  cuff",  or  an  ornament  to  a 
shirt-front. 

Pri-maire',  s.    [Fr.] 

Calendar  £  Hist.  :  A  term  meaning  frosty  or 
sleety,  but  freely  translated  by  an  English 
wit  Ireezy.  Adojited,  in  October,  1793,  by  the 
French  Convention,  for  the  third  month  of 
tlie  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Nov.  21 
and  ended  ou  Dec.  20. 


fate.  fS.t.  fare^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  s'u'e,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.   qu  =  Itw. 
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•  frim,  *  frinun,  *  frimme,  *  frym,  a.  & 

adv.     [A.y.  /itriif.] 
A*  As  adj.  :  Lusty,  fresh,  or  strong. 

"  JAy /rim  nud  lusty  flank 
Her  bravery  then  diajdiiyes,  with  meaiJows  hugely 
milk."  Drayton:  Poly-OHjiim,  B.  IS. 

B.  As  adv. :  Luxuriantly,  strongly. 

•'Twelue  aytbez  on  yer  thay  [treeal  beren  ful/r.vm." 
£.  £11!/.  AUit.  Poems;  Pearl,  1,d76. 

fringe,  s.      [Fr.  /range,  from  Lat.  fimbria  = 
(slug.)  a  fibre,  (pi.)  a  fringe;  Sp.    &    Port. 
franja;  Prov.   Fr.  friJiche  ;  Dut. /?'anje  ;  Dau. 
fryndse  ;  Ger.  fraiue.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  bunch  or  cluster  of  fibres. 

*'  The  root  hath  beards  or  fringes  ns  it  were  hanging 
about  it,  and  is  in  fiLshiun  shaped  to  a  filberd  nut,"— 
P.  ffolland  :  PUnie,  bk.  xxw.  cb.  vi. 

(2)  An  ornamental  border  to  dress  or  furni- 
ture, consisting  of  loose  threads. 

"  White  couerlettes  embroydered  with  deuiees  of 
veiy  wittie  and  fine  workeuiaiiship.  and  frinffed  round 
about  with  &  fringe  dyed  iu  thi-  colour  of  skarlet."— 
Backluyt :  Voyages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  316. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  reseniblinga  fringe  ;  a  border  ; 
an  edging  ;  a  margin. 

"  The  stream  late  concealed 
By  the  fringe  of  its  willows." 

Byron  :  Bride  of  Abydoa.  L  12. 

*(2)  An  external  emblem  or  mark. 

'■  Those  offices  and  dfenitiea  were  but  the  facings  or 
Jringei  of  hia  greatness. ' — Wottoii. 

11.  Bot. :  A  row  of  long,  filiform  processes, 
thicker  than  hairs. 

fringe-loom,  s.  A  kind  of  loom  in  wbieh 
the  weft-thread  is  carried  and  detained  beyond 
tlie  limit  of  the  warp,  which  has  thus  a  series 
of  loops  beyond  the  selvage. 

fringe-maker,  s.    [Fringemaker.] 

fringe-myrtles,  s.  pi. 
Bot. :  The   name  given  by   Lindley  to  the 
order  Cham«lauciace£e  (q.v.). 

fringe-tree,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Gen. :  The  genus  Chionanthus,  one  of  the 
Oleaceie,  species  of  which  exist  both  in  North 
America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

2.  Spec. :  Chioiianthus  virginica. 
Hcinge,  v.t.     [Fringe,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  furnish  or  decorate  witli  a  fringe 
or  edging. 

'  Of  silver  wings  he  took  aBhtning  pair. 
Fringed  with  gold."  Fairfax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  border ;  to  edge ;  to  form  an 
edging,  fringe  or  border  to. 

"  And  fringed  with  rosea  Tenclio  rolls  his  stream." 
Thomson :    Winter,  876. 

fringed,  a.     [Eng. /ri7iff(c) ;  -ed.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bordered  or  ornamented  as 
with  a  fringe. 

"  The/rinflf'd.curtaiiis  of.thlneeye  advance," 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

2.  Bot.  :  Having  fringes  [Fringe,  s.,  IL]  ; 
fimbriate.     Example,  the  petaLi  of  Cucuhulus 

Jimbriatus. 

fringed-buckbean,  5. 

Bot. :  Lymnanthemum  nyphceoides.     (Britten 

d  Holland.) 

fringed-vlolet,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Thysa- 
notua,  a  genus  of  Asphodelea>.  It  has  rich 
purple  blossoms  with  delicate  fringes,  which 
sparkle  in  the  sun.     (London.) 

fringe'-less,  a.    [Eng.  fringe  ;  -less.}    Desti- 
tute of  or  having  no  fringe. 

fringe'-like.   0.      [Eng.  fringe;    -like.]     Re- 
sembling a  fringe  ;  like  a  fringe. 

fringe'-mak-er,  s.   [Eng.  fringe,  and  maker.  ] 
One  who  manufactures  fringes. 

"  A  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation 
ct  fri>igemaki:r»,  acted  his  part  in  a  new  comedy." — 
Swifr :  Tate  of  a  Tub,  §  2. 

frln-gil'-la,  s.      [-Lat.  =  a  finch— either  the 
robin-redbreast  or  the  chaffinch.] 

Ornith.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Fringillidee  and  the  sub-family  Fringillinte 
(q.v.).  Linnaeus  had  an  extensive  genus  of 
this  designation.  The  bill  is  lengthened  and 
conic,  the  tulmen  not  cun-ed.  the  tip  slightly 
notched,  but  not  inflexed,  the  commissure 
straight,  the  claws  small  and  slender,   only 


Blightly  curved.  The  epecicB  are  widely  dis- 
tributf'd,  being  found  in  every  country  oxc*'[»t 
AuBtrulia,  but  the  majority  are  found  in  tin* 
palieoarclic  region.  Among  the  more-  familiiir 
Finches  are  the  Cliafhnch,  thf  Canary,  the 
Brambling  Finch,  and  the  Goldfincii 

frin-gil-la'-9e-0U8  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Lilt.,  &c.  fringill{a)  (q.v.);  Eng.  sull,  -actous.] 
Ornith.:  Belonging  to  or  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  Finches  or  Fringillidte  (q.v.). 

frin-  gil'-li-dse,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  fringilUfl)  (q.v.), 
and  lerii.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -tdce,] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  conirostral  birds.  They 
are  generally  of  small  size,  with  short,  conic 
bills,  thick  at  the  base  and  not  notched,  their 
tiji  acute.  The  tarsi  are  generally  compressed 
and  slender,  with  seven  scutella,  the  hind  toe 
often  longer  than  the  rest.  The  genera  and 
species  are  very  numerous  and  widely  distri- 
buted. Mr.  G,  R,  Gray  divides  the  family 
into  nine  sub-families— (1)  Ploceinee  (Weaver- 
birds,  (2)  Coccothraustinse  (Grosbeaks),  (3) 
Tanagrinje  (Tanagers),  (4)  FringiUiuffi  (Tree 
Finches;  (5)  EniberizinEe  (Buntings),  (i5)  Alau- 
dinae  (Larks),  i(7)  Pyrrhulinae  (BuUlincIies). 
(8)  Loxinae  (Crossbills),  and  (9)  Phytotomiua- 
(IMantcutters).  These  are  louiid  in  almost  all 
jiarts  of  the  earth. 

frin-gil-li'**nje,  s.  j)i.     [Lat.  fringiUa  (q.v.), 
and  tem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Ornith. :  The  typical  sub-family  of  Fringil- 
lidie.  The  genera  having  European  representa- 
tives are  FringiUa  (Finch),  Passer  (tiparrow), 
Linota  (Linnet),  and  Carduelis  (Goldfinch). 

fring'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fringe,  v.] 
A^  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  furnishing  with  a 
fringe  ;  a  fringe  or  edging. 

fringing-reef;  5. 

GeoL,  do.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Mr.  Darwin 
to  one  of  three  leading  types  of  coral  reefs. 
[Atoll,  Barrier-keef.]  A  fringing-reef  differs 
from  a  barrier-reef  in  having  a  comparatively 
small  dejith  of  water  on  the  outer  side,  and  a 
narrower  and  shallower  lagoon  between  tlie 
reef  and  the  shore.  Fringing- reefs  are  pro- 
duced either  when  the  shores  are  stationary, 
or  when  they  are  now  rising.  (Darwin :  On 
Coral  Reefs.) 

fring'-y,  a.      [Eng.  fring(e);    -y.]      Having 
fringes  or  borders  ;  fringed. 

•■  Through  friiigy  woodland,  or  smooth  shaven  lawn." 
Shensro7te,  Elegy  Xiiv. 

"  fripier,  s.     (O.  Fr.]    A  fripperer  (q.v.). 

•frip-per,  *  frip'-per-er,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

fripier,  from  fripper  ~  to  rub  up  and  down, 
to  wear  into  rags.]  Adealer  in  frippery  or  old 
clothes. 

"Which  kind  of  collections  are  tike  & /ripper's  or 
broker's  shop,  thatihath  eudsof  every tbiug,  but  nothing 
of  worth."— fiticon.-  Of  Learning,  by  Q.  Wats,  bk,  vi.. 
cb.  iiL 

frxp'-per-Sr,  *  frip-er-ie,  s.  &  a     [Fr.  fHp^ 
trie,  from  fripier  =  a  tripper  (q.v.).] 
A«  As  snbsta7itive : 

•LA  shop  where  old  clothes,  somewhat 
cleaned  and  otherwise  renewed,  were  offered 
for  sale. 

"  Here  he  comes,  sweating  all  over. 
He  showa  like  a  walkiug/rippci-y." 

Massinger  :  City  Madam,  L  1. 

2.  Old  or  cast-off  clothes  or  dresses ;  clothes 
thrown  aside  after  wearing. 

3.  The  act  of  trading  or  trafficking  in  old 
clothes. 

4.  Useless  things  ;  trifles. 

"  The  growing  ta^te  i<jT&>ichfrippery'~Macaulay: 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviii. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Contemptible,  mean,  useless. 

"  Let  all  the  frippery  things  .  .  . 
Frown  on  the  page." 

Matort :  An  Beroic  Pottscript. 

"  frise,  s.    [Frieze.] 

*  fris-eur',  s.    [Fr.,  tro-mfriser  =  to  curl.]    A 
hairilresser. 

"  Barlttrs'  boys  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  siinvrtfriseura  from  France." 
Crabbe. 

frisk,  *  friske.  *  ftTrske,  v.i.  [Frisk,  a.] 
*  1,  To  leap,  to  skiji,  to  start  up. 
"  Put  water  into  a  glass,  and  wet  your  finger,  and 
draw  it  rouud  about  the  lii»  of  the  glai^s,  pressing  it 
somewhat  hard  ;  aud  after  dmwinK  it  some  few  times 
abuut,  it  will  make  the  water /r*.tt  and  sprinkle  up  in 
a  tine  dew."— Bacon  ;  yatural  Bistory. 


2.  To  dance,  skip,  leap,  or  gambol  aboui  In 
gaiety ;  to  frolic. 

*■  And  the  gay  grrandnire.  nkilltd  in  gentic  lore, 
Haa/rt*A«(i  beneath  tht-  Imrrlen  of  tbrefatpore.- 
(iolU*mUh  :  The  Traveller. 

*  3.  To  start  or  rise  up  suddenly  and  at  odd 
times. 

"  Whether  every  one  hatb  exjierimented  thlH  trouble, 
some  iittruHion  of  nuiue  fri»kinri  Ide.'ii.  which  thufe 
iiii[>oitiiue  the  uiMk-rbtiiiidiiit',  and  hinder  It  from 
being  better  employed,  I  know  not."— ioc**, 

*  iHsk,  *  friske,  •  frixe,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr 

fris'iue,  from  lce\.  friskr  =  frisky  ;  cogn.  witJ 
Dan.  &  Hw.  frisk;  Eug.  fresh  (q.v.).'] 

A,  Asad^. :  Lively,  active,  frisky. 
"Fain  would  she  seem  all/rLteand  (n.Ilcke  stUl." 

Up.  Ball :  quires,  bk.  Iv.,  sat  1. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  A  frolic,  a  gambol ;  a  fit  ol 
wanton  gaiety. 

"Checks  UB  in  the  frisks  Mid  Lival  toes  ol  our  dancing 
bloud,"— /"e/r/Mzm:  Besolves,  pt-  L,  res.  13. 

*  frisk'-al,  s.  [Eng.  /mfc;  -al.]  A  caper,  a 
frolic,  a  gambol,  a  frisking, 

"  Ixion  .  .  .  does  nothing  but  cut  capreols,  fetch 
friskals.  and  lead  lavaltJ^ea  with  the  Lamios.  —  Ben 
Jwison  :  Chloris  &  her  Xymphs. 

*  frisk'- er,  s.  [Eng.  frisk;  -er.]  One  who 
frisks  about ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled  per- 
son ;  a  wanton. 

"  Now  I  RTaa.fr(sker,  all  men  on  me  Inok, 
What  should  I  do  but  set  cock  on  the  hoop  t" 

Camden:  Jiemaines ;  Inhahitantt. 

frisk'-et,  s.  [Fr.  frisquette,  from  the  velocity 
or  frequency  of  its  motion.] 

Print.  :  A  rectangular  frame  having  tapes, 
cords,  or  paper  stretched  across  it  for  holding 
the  sheet  to  the  tympan.  Tlie  frisket  forms  a 
frame  round  the  form,  and  keeps  the  margin 
of  the  paper  clean. 

*  frisk'-ett,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  of  Mid.  Eng. 
frosk  (A"S.  frosc,  frox;  Icel.  froskr ;  O.  H.  Ger, 
frox  ;  Ger.  frosch)  =  a  frog.]    A  young  frog. 

"Yesternight  the  chatting  of  the  pyea  nnd  the  chirk* 
inge  of  the  frisketts  did  foretell  as  much."— Sir  J. 
fJaifit-s  :  Entertainment  of  C-  Elizabeth  at  Barefi^iA 
(Works,  ii.  246). 

*  frisk'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  frisk  ;  'ful(l).'\  FuU  of 
gambols  or  friskiness  ;  frisky,  frolicsome. 

"  This  way  and  that  convolved,  \s\fritkfuX  glee. 
Their  frolics  play."  Thatnaon:  Spring,  887. 

frisk'-i-ly,  odu.  {Ku^.  frisky ;-ly.\  Inafrisky, 
frolicsome  manner  ;  gaUy,  briskly. 

*  frisk'-in,  s.    [Eng.  frisk  ;  -in.  ]    A  gay,  frisky 

person. 

"  Say  at  thon  ao,  fri*kint'-~Dekker :  Satiromcutix. 

frisk'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frisky;  -ness.]  The 
quality  of  being  frisky,  or  firollcsome  ;  gaiety, 
briskness,  liveliness. 

ftisk'-y,    a.      [Eng.  frisk;  -y.]     Gay,  brisk, 
lively,  frolicsome. 
"  When  tha  frisky  wanton  writes,"*      Lloyd  :  The  PotL 

*  fri§'-let,  s.    [Appar.  a  dimin.  offrizzle(q.v.).'\ 

A  small  ruffle. 

frist,  •  freste»  *  fryst,  v.i.  &  t.  [A.S.  fria- 
tan;  Icel. /rt^fa  ;  Ger. /ri5(e7i.] 

*A.  Intravs.:  To  delay,  to  remain  for  a  while. 

"No  langere  wold  hefreste.' 

MS.  in  BaUiwelU  p.  880. 

B.  Traiisitive : 

1.  To  put  off  for  a  time. 

"What  was  fristed  wasna  forgiven.'  —  Scott:  R^A- 
gauntlet,  letter  xi. 

2.  To  lend,  to  give,  or  sell  upon  credit. 

"  Fresfyn  or  lende  to  freste."— Prom;)(.  Par-v. 

*  fris-telle,  s.    [O.  Fr.  frestel]    A  flute,  a  pipei 

"  With  trompes,  pipes,  aud  with/riarete." 

ywaine  £  Gatoaine,  1,895. 

*  fri^-ure',  s.  [Fr.]  A  curling  or  frizzling  of 
the  hair. 

frit,  s.  [Fr.  fritte ;  Ital.  fritta,  from  frit,  fritto^ 
pa.  par.  of  frire,  friggere  =  to  fry,  from  Lat. 
frigo.]    [Fry,  v.] 

Glass-mak.  :  A  calcined  mixture  of  sand  and 
fluxes  ready  to  be  melted  in  a  crucible  to  form 
glass.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other  vit- 
reous combinations  or  compositions  for  use  ia 
manufacturing.  It  is  not  applied  to  manu- 
factured articles,  but  to  those  in  course  of  con- 
version, as  the  calcined  kelp  and  lead,  which 
are  ingredients  in  the  glaze  of  Dtlft-ware  (q.v.X 

frit-brick,  s. 

Glass-mak.:  A  lump  of  calcined  glass  n»- 
terials,  which  have  been  united  aud  brought 


boil,  bo^;  poiit.  Jo^l;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af;  eicpect.  Xenophon.  eyist.  ph  =t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -^slon  =^  shun ;  -tion,    sion  ^  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  nc.  =  b^l.  a^u 
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fVit— frizzle 


to  ft  pnsiy  condition  in  a  revftrheratory  furnace 
pR-Hiiiinary  ti)  the  jierfei-t  vitrilicjitiou  in  tlie 
ineitin;i-l>ot.    IFhittino-furnace.] 

ftrit-mixer,  s.  A  lioriznntal  cylltKltTwitli 
oMi'iiii'  i)fatfrs,  or  a  box  witli  si-nii-cyliiHliical 
Lntti'tii  iintl  a  rotutiuy  shaft  with  Ijeatera  or 
stining  arms. 

frit,  v.t.  [Frit,  s.)  To  expose  to  a  dull  red 
hi-at  lor  the  purpose  of  calcination,  hh  nuitc- 
rials  for  making  glass.    [Frittino-fuknace.] 

Srith  (1).  firth,  s.    [I(vi.  /jdTdhrCpl  firdhir) 
=  a  bay.a  liilh  ;  Unn.  jiord  ;^w.  Jjunl ;  Norw. 
Jj»rd;    allied   to   liat.    partus  =   a    hiirbour.] 
(Port,  s.] 
I.  Urdinary  Ixingvage  ; 

1.  In  tJie  same  sense  as  11. 
"Liinda  hitersectcd  by  n  n:\nx>v frith 

A  luiiir  each  otliur."        C'"w/ter :  Ta»k,  it  16,  17. 

2.  A  kiinl  of  u'fir  for  catcliin;^  lish. 

"  TliB  We;(r  te  n.  frith  reacliiiij;  tlirou^li  the  Gee.  from 
the  liiiul  to  low  watwr  iiiai'k.  — Careto :  Survey  of 
Cornwall. 

II.  ''iffirf. :  An  estuary,  as  tlie  Fritb  of  Tnv, 
the  Frith  of  ForUi.  the  Frith  of  Clydp.  The 
woifl  was  originally  Scotch,  hut  l>eiirginsert^d 
In  ni;))>s  it  has  now  becomo  also  au  English 
jieographieal  term, 

frith  (2),    •  frlthe,    *  fryth,    •  firthe.  s. 

[A.S  frulh,fryil!i  —  jieace.  refuge  ;  coi,'n.  with 
O.S.  frldkn;  ().  Fvia.  Jnfhn,/, alt:,  frrd  ;  Dut. 
vreih: ;  leel.  frldhr ;  aw.  i:  Dun,  /red  ;  cf.  Wei. 
ffridd  =  a  forest  J 

*  1.  Peace,  security. 

'•  Thor  wnnedu  Abraiu  lu  wolthe  and  In  frith." 

UemsUi  Exoiiai,  7S0. 

*  2.  An  enclosed  wooil,  as  a  decrpaik. 

"  Ye  himtieth  i  thea  klugea/W /"■.■* 

Layitmon,  1.  GL 

*  3.  A  forest,  a  wood. 

"  III  the  tuItyd/r/fA  and  In  the  mossy  feU." 

Dr-ttjon  :  Pnty-Olltion.  e.  17. 

4.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common. 

•frithe.  "frith-en,  v.t.  [A.^.  fridhhrn ; 
O.S. /'irfZ/O/t ;  O.  Fvis. /rctkin^  frUhia, /rrdui ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  gufriddn  ;  h-el./ridha;  Sw./rftZa; 
Dan.  frede.]    [Frith  (2),  .s.] 

1.  To  set  free,  tn  dt-Iiver. 

■  Bisek  gret  jjud  thiit  he  vs  of  thin  pixtp  frifhe," 

OeneMg  fi  /■:x'idua,  S,09S. 

2,  To  shield,  to  defend,  to  protect. 

*'  Loth  belli  be^d  Is  doiftrea  two. 
For  to/rithen  hise  ge^te  i»wfi." 

Uenesis  &  Exodus,  l.Ofifl. 

8.  To  inclose. 

"He  isfryZhed  Id  with  floryns,"    P.  Plowman,  b.f>C6, 

4.  To  spare. 

"  'Sefryfhi's  no  wapyna."        Marte  Arthure,  1.7.1-1. 

•frithS'-plot,  s.  fEng.  frith  (2).  and  plot] 
A  1 'lot  of  lan<\  inclosing  some  sacred  ol'ipct, 
as  a  well.  R*  one,  &c.,so  as  to  afford  a  sanctuary 
to  criminals. 

*  frith'-Stool,  s.  fEng.  frith  (2\  and  stool] 
Tlie  same  as  Fredstole  (q-v.). 

•  fr!th'-S?,  '*  fryth-y,  a.  [Eng.  frith  (2)  ;  -y.] 
Wot)dy,  woodpil. 

"  Thus  stode  I  in  the  fmrhv  forest  of  Galtrps." 

SkcUon  :  Cfownt-  of  Lnurell. 

firit-il-la'-ri-a,  s.  fFrom  I^t  fritplhis  =  a 
dice-box,  which  the  chequered  petals  re- 
semi  lie.] 

P.oU :  A  genus  nf  Liliaceie,  tribe  Tulipefe. 
The  Inilbs  are  often  clustered,  the  leaves 
sessile,  not  sheathing,  the  flowt*rs  droftjijic^, 
the  iieriautli  cnuipanulate,  anthers  attached 
to  !lie  tllament  alMn'e  the  bnse  in  front,  the 
stvle  three-clelt  at  the  apex,  the  capsule 
tliree-celled,  three-valvcfl  oblong,  se^ds  ir/iiiy. 
flat.  A'»ont  thiity  species  are  known.  One 
is  FritiVnria  Me/eagris,  tlie  Cnuuuon  Fri'ill  ny 
or  Rnake's-head,  fonn<l,  tlioui^h  rarely,  iii 
EngPii.d  m  tnoist  luead^'ws :  the  flowers  are 
tesael.-ited  with  dull  purple,  occasionally  al- 
most colourless. 

iHt'-D-lar-y",  s.    [Frittllaria.] 

1.  fi'^t.  .  The  English  name  of  the  genus 
Fritillai-ia  (q.v.). 

2.  EvtOTnXilfKjy  : 

(1)  Various  butterflies  di\'idpd  by  Ptainton 
Into  Large  and  Sm.iH  Fritillaries.  T  e  genus 
Argynnis,  or  the  snb-family  Argynnidi,  ranked 
tmler  the  family  Xymphaiid;ei  Argynin's  Pa- 
pkia  is  the  Stlver-\v:ish'  .1  Fritillarv,  A.  Aoh'ia 
the  Dark-green  Fritillary,  A.  Lathnnia,  the 
Queen  of  Spain  FriLill.iry,  A.  Selene  tlie  Sm.ill 


Pe^rl- horde  red  Fritillary.      All  these  species 
ai'e  british. 

"  The  white  adinlmls  and  Bllver-WRched  fritUlarU-t 
flit  aruuiid  KVtty  bmtublo-bed."  —  C.  KingU^ :  Two 
Yean  Ago,  cU.  xxilL 

(2)  Ihe  Kcuus  Ncmeohius,  one  of  tlie  Ery- 
cinidic.  ^'tuieobius  Luciiiu  is  the  Burgundy 
FrttiUiiry  ;  tins  also  is  British.    {Stainton.) 

*•  frit'-i-IiSji-9^,  8.  [Lat.  fntiiinio  =  io 
twitter.]  A  chirping  or  twittering  as  of  an 
insect. 

*■  Tlie  note  or /rir(n««'-v  thereof  la  far  more  ihrill 
than  tliB  Ii)cuat,  and  Ita  lile  »iiurW~Sroum« :  Vulgar 
Errours,  l»k.  v.,  ch.  ill. 

ftT[tt,s.    [Frit,  s.] 

frit'-ter,  '  fret-ure,  •  ftit-ure,  *  fret- 
our,  '  frut-ur,  ■  frut-ure,  •  fruyt-er, 
•  fryt-owr,  •  fryt  owre.s.  [Vwjrdtrre^ 
a  frying,  a  dish  uf  fried  fish  ;  O.  Fr.  frit  = 
fried,  froiu  Liit.  frktns,  pa.  par.  of frigo  ~  to 
fry  (q.v.);  lUX.  frittclla  ;  Hy.frUUla  ~  a  pan- 
Ciike, /rifura  =  a  dish  of  fried  meat.] 

1.  A  .small  piece  of  meat,  apples,  &a,  fried 
iu  batter. 

**  Keep  It  from  pasty  Inked  or  flying, 
From  brolliiiji  swuW.  otfrint-rt  frying." 
tfwift:  To  lir.  .SlurriiUin  :  On  h.a  Art  of  Punniriff. 

2.  A  small  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a  bit. 

"  If  you  strike  a  finlld  body  that  i«  l)rUtle,ftaglaM  or 
BUgar.  it  l>reak('th  not  uiUy  where  the  Jmniediate  force 
ia,  iiiit  bre;iki-t]i  .ill  .iboutiuttt  shivers  and  fritters." — 
Bacon:  A'l'untt  I/istorj/. 

3.  A  cheesecake.    (Ainsworth.) 

frit'-ter,  i'.(.    [Fritter,  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  cut  meat,  &c.,  into  small  pieces 
to  be  fried. 

2.  Fig,  :  To  break  up  into  small  particles, 
pieces,  or  fragments. 

%  To  fritter  away  :  To  wastfl  away  by  little 
and  little,  frivolously,  or  in  ti  ifles. 
"  How  i)ro)ofrii««  lnt/>  iiref.-iecs  dec  ly, 
Aiid  these  to  notes  art  fnNerrtl  <init«  avoapf 

Pope:  DunrUtd.  i,  277,  278, 

flnftf -ing,  7>r,  par,  or  a.    [Frit,  v,] 

frittmg-fumace,  s. 

aiass-muk. ;  A  reverberatory  furnace  in 
^vhicli  the  materials  for  makiug  ghuss  are  cal- 
cined (fritted)  as  a  process  prt^limiitary  to 
melting.  The  object  is  to  effect  a  partial  union 
of  the  silicic  acid  and  alkali,  to  avoid  volatili- 
z.ition  of  the  latter  iu  the  sulisequent  vitriti- 
cntion.  The  materials  (sand,  chalk,  soda-ash, 
and  cullet)  being  introduced  into  the  furn 'ce, 
the  temperature  is  gradually  raised  for  three 
hours.  The  pasty  mixture  is  stirred,  and  the 
teiupenture  increasi;d  to  incijiieut  fusion. 
The  stuff  is  then  raked  out  and  transferred  to 
the  nif-1  ting-pot,  oris  placed  in  cast  iron  trays, 
cut  into  blocks  with  a  spade,  and  stored  away 
as  frit-bricks. 

fritzsohe'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Fritzche  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  A  vitreong  or  pearly  reddish-brown 
or  hyacinth  mineral,  its  hanlness  2  to  2"5,  its 
sp.  gr.  3'.^0.  It  has  in  its  composition  oxide 
of  uranium,  protoxide  of  manganese,  vanadic 
acid,  phosplmric  acid  and  water.  Found  in 
Bohemia  and  Saxony.  (Dana.)  The  Brit. 
Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Calcouranite. 

*  friV-all,  a.    [Frivolous.] 

*  friv'-ole,  v.t.  [FT.frivoJe  =  fi-ivnlons.]  To 
annul,  to  set  aside  ;  to  declare  frivolous. 

"  Gif  thir  lu^sfripof'-  his  appellacioun.  aud  convict 
him.  tli:vu  s.'ul  his  hede  be  coverit.  his  body  skargit. 
and  eftir  aU  hingit  on  ane  mibiippy  ire."— Oeltemi'm  : 
Li''iiis,  p.  45. 

*  friV-o-lism,  «.  fFr.  fHvo2(e)  =  frivolous ; 
Eng.  suff.  -linn.]    Frivolity,  frivolousness. 

£ri-r6r-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  frivoUte^  from  friroJe  = 
frivolous  (q.v.X  The  French  woid  frivoUti 
does  not  appear  in  either  editions  of  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  as  if  it  had  not 
rooted  itself  in  the  language  till  after  their 
publication.  (Trnich:  English  Past  if^  Present, 
pp.  38,  30.)  The  seventh  edition  (1S7S).  in 
which  it  finds  a  jdace,  had  not  been  ]>uMished 
wht-n  Trench  wrote.]  The  quality  or  stile  of 
bi'ing  frix'olous,  insignificant  or  trifling;  frivo- 
lous or  tiifling  behaviour ;  unbecoming  levity 
of  manner  or  disposition, 

"  TTr-m  hi^  eye  satesomething  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  leaat/rjco/i/y  alonf  ' 

Byron:  I,nra,  \.  7. 

ftiv'-^-lous,  '  friv'-i-loiis,  a.  [l^t  frim- 
iHS  =  silly,    trilling;  projieily,   rubbed  away. 


broken  an  slierdn,  froni  fria  =  to  ruti ;  Pr. 
frivoLe.;  Ita.].  &,  Sp.  yrtyo/«.J 

1.  Trifling  ;  shght ;  of  little  or  no  moment ; 
trivial  ;  uut  wurtli  notice  ;  iusiguificaut; 
petty. 

"  Iiut«itd  of  otbtr  aiuwer  to  the  fripolmts  acciuft. 
tioua.  ~. Milton:  Aithruul.  upon  Ueimmftr.  t.ef..  %  4. 

2.  Given  or  inclined  To  unbecomiut'  levity 
or  trilling.  **         ' 

"  111  conveT8&tionA<w>r<W'».  In  dress 
Kxtrwauj."  Cuwper:  Tfufc,  IL  87B, 

U  For  the  difference  betweeu /ntw/flus  and 
trijUng^  bee  Trifling. 

■*  ftiv'-o-loiia-ly,  adv.  [Kuq.  frivolous ;  -ly.] 
In  a  IrivohiiL-*  or  trifling  manner. 

"  Select  by  tronhle.  frivofousfif  nice." 

Pumeh:  To  \  U(^  lioUngbrolat. 

friv'-o-lous-ness,  s.  lEng./ru'o/ows;  -ness.) 
ilie  quality  ui  iiLute  of  being  frivolous;  ia- 
signilicaut. 

"  To  Jndfe  of  the  weight  op  /ridotew/iMs."— J««r<* , 
UgM  of  Salure,  vol.  L.  i/t.  L 

friz,  s.  &  V.    [Frizz,  «.  &  u.J 
frize,  5.    [Frieze.] 

friz'-el,  s.     [Frizzel  (2),  «.l      The  movable 

I'late  of  steel  placed  verticjilly  alK>ve  the  pan 
of  a  gun-lock  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  siiap- 
hance  ;  tlicfonnof  flinlrlock  which  supereeded 
the  wheel-lock. 

fri-zet'te,  s.  (Eng.  friz;  ^fe.]  A  pad  of 
fiizzh^i  hair  or  silk  worn  by  women  under  the 
real  hair  to  stuff  it  out  to  the  sliape  required 
by  fasliion. 

"Moreover,  -he  was  not  quite  snre  but  that  one  of 
ber/W:<^:ef  was  coming  ouL'— A'wrteei,-  Aik  J/amnut, 
ch.  x^liL 

frizz,  friz,  V.  t,    [Ft.  friser  =  to  curl.) 

I.  urd.  Lang. :  To  curl,  to  ( risp ;  to  forra 
into  small  curls  with  a  crisping-iron. 

"With  your  great  wig  BO /Hsecf.azkdyetsobesKarly.* 
~G"l<it7i.i!h  :  T.iC  flee.  No.  2. 
H.  1  'cch  n  ica  Uy  : 

1.  Fabrics  :  To  form  into  little  knobs,  burs, 
or  promincncea,  like  the  nap  of  cloth.  [Frizz- 

INO-MACHINE.] 

2.  Leathfr-manvf. :  To  ti*eat  leather  by  the 
process  of  frizzing  (q.v.). 

frizz,  friz,  s.  [Frizz,  v.1  Anything  frizzed 
or  curled,  as  a  wig  ;  curled  hair. 

•'  V.'hilea  full. wilderness  oifris 
Became  the  lawytru  cuumug  phiz." 

Comte:  hr.  Syntax,  11.  i 

frizz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  frizz  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
tliat  which  frizzes.    [Frizzino-machine.J 

frizz'-ing,  pT.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Frizz,  v.] 

A*  SiHt  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip,  adj. :  (Bee 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Theact  of  curlingorcrisping. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Leafher-manvf,  :  A  process  to  which  cha- 
mois and  wash-leather  are  subjected  after  the 
skins  are  uuliaired,  bated,  .scraj>ed,  fleshed, 
and  raised.  It  consists  in  nibliing  the  skins 
with  pumice-stone  or  a  blunt  knife  till  the 
appearance  of  the  gi-ain  is  entirely  removed, 
the  suif:c.'  soffened,  and  an  eveu  thickness 
obtained  thri'ughout. 

2.  Fabric :  A  peculiar  finish  given  to  oertaio 
kinds  of  cloth.    [Frizzino-machine.] 

frlzzing-machine,  & 

1.  Fitbric:  A  niacliine  on  which  the  nap  of 
woollen  cloth  is  formed  into  a  ntiml>er  ot  little 
prominences  or  tufts.  Petersham  cloth,  so 
called,  is  thus  formed. 

2.  U'ood-voi-l:.  :  A  bench  with  a  circular 
cutter-head  slightly  protruding  aliove  tke 
working  surface,  and  adapted  to  dress  boards 
which  are  I'assed  over  it. 

friz'-zle,  •  frisle,  v.t.  &  1  Ta  frequent,  from 
/Wr;(q.v.).] 

A.  Traiisitiiv .' 

1,  To  curl  or  crisp  as  hair ;  to  frizz. 

•'  Ancient  matrous  with  their  Ate/"'  toweim. 
And  pniy  religious  luutdii.'' 

Gav:  Edoffues;  The  Toilet. 

2.  To  cook,  as  a  rasher. 

S.  /jt/TOiis..' To  become  frizzled  orcurled  up. 

friz'-zlc  (1\  ».  tFR'z:^i.F:,  v.]  A  curl ;  a  locfe 
of  hair  curled  or  crisi>rd. 

"To  rumple  her  laces,  Iier/Wix/es.aud  her  liobine."— 
J/iWojj.-  Auf'iad.  upon  Remonstrant's  liefenix,  §  L 


f&te,  fit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,    pot, 
or.  vorc,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ijjiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


frizzle— frogling 
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*  triZ    ZlG  (2).  s.     [A  rnmii.t.  of  I-'r.  JusiL] 

1.  Tliy  steel  used  for  striking  fire  by  meaua 
of  a  Hint. 

2.  The  Hammer  of  a  gun  or  pistoL 

frxz'-zler,  8.  iKng.  Jri2zUjt);  -«r.]  One  wlio 
or  that  which  Irizzlea, 

friz'  zlxng,  •  fri^' -ling.  i>r.  j>ar.,  a.,  &  s. 

A.  &  B*  ^^  pr.  par,  £  particip,  adj.  :  (See 
the  vei  b). 

C,  As  aitbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cnrling 
or  Lri>|>ing  ;  a  eurl,  a  frizzle. 

"  Upyii  loeretrlclous  pa.iutln}ih. /riaU'nffs,  pouldriiiffs, 
attyniiBa.  ^util  tlie  like,  umuy  sqiumler  aw«y  tl.ijr 
very  choicest  moniiug  linur^s.  more  tit  for  study  mid 
dcuciltoij  tliiiii  audi  vucbriatian  pruoticea." — Prynne  : 
1  Hhtrii>-Mu»tix,  \\.  1. 

firis'-zly,  a.  [Eng.  frizzl(e);  -y.]  Curled  or 
crisped  ;  frizziid. 

*  friz'-ziire,  s,  tFr.  /risure.}  A  dressing  or 
ciu'liitg. 

"Hia  halrhnd  uot  received  the  fashlonable/Hzrure.  " 
~Qrai>es:  UptriituU  tjuUotv,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vL 

ftiz'-zy,  rt.  [Eng.  frizz  ;  ■y.'\  Frizzed,  frizzled, 
rough. 

"Giey-hesprinkled  hair  of  /Tizzy  thlckneaa."  —  O. 
Eliot:  Daniel  Derondii,  ch.  xL 

trbt  *  fra,  *  frae,  prej\  &  odv,  [Icel./m  = 
from  ;  cogn.  witli  Da,u.  Jra ;  A.S.  Jroin.] 
£FiiuM.] 

*  A.  As  prep. :  From.  away. 

"After  tliat  bataile  Egbriht.  thiis  ht-rd  I  say. 
Soiled  Kent  &  Estsex,  Suutlisex  4  Surr.iy. 
&  alle  the  grete  louH./ro  Uouer  to  Gryuiuby." 

Bobert  de  Brunne,  p.  IS. 

B.  As  adv  :  From,  away,  back,  or  back- 
■ward  ;  only  in  the  jihrase  to  and  fro  =  for- 
wards and  backwards,  hither  and  tliitlier. 

"  I  was  eiDployed  in  passing  ta  and  fro 
About  relieviug  of  tho  sentinela," 

Siiikesp.  ;  1  Uenry  VI.,  ii.  L 

flroar'-J^,  a.     [Frorv.J    Frozen,  stiff,  rigid, 

•'  rhe  fo'iiiiing  ateed  v/ifhfrnary  bit  to  steara" 

Fair/tix:  Godfi-fy  of  Botdognc.  bit.  li.,  a.  40. 

firoclE.  *froU.  *ft'o2ske.  *frog,  *frogge,  s. 

(O.  Fr.  froc.  from  Low  U^t.  frocns,  Ji'ioms  =  a 
nionk'a  frock,  prob.  from  being  made  of  wool.] 
[Flock,  a.] 

*  1.  An  ecclesiastical  dress  worn  by  monks. 
[Unfrock.] 

"Longe  slevea  down  to  the  feet,  lyche  a  monkes 
frokke-~—Maundei'lUe.  p.  15U. 

2.  A  kind  nf  loose  garment ;  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  Inose  coat  worn  by  men,  now  con- 
fined to  a  giiwn  worn  by  females  ami  children. 

'•  He  likewise  gives  a/j-ocft  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  ou."     Shahesp. :  BamUt,  liL  4. 

*  3.  A  cnvering  of  any  kind. 

"Chalybean  tempered  -^teel,  aiid/roet  of  mail." 

Milton:  ^antaon  Agonister,  133. 

4,  A  sort  of  wor.sted  netting  worn  by  sailors, 
often  ill  lieu  of  a  shirt.    (.Scotch.) 

"The  stocking  luaiiufucturf  is  now  carried  to  oou- 
Bldcrable  extent.  Besides  stOL-kinirs  they  niake/r^'-'-s, 
mitts,  and  all  sorts  of  hosiery.  "—rAtw/*."  Hist.  Aberd.. 

frock-ooat,  s.  A  kind  of  body-ca-it  for 
men,  li.iving  broad  sl;irts,  the  same  length  be- 
fore and  behind  ;  asurtout. 

firocked,  s.  [Eng,  ^ocfc;  -cd.l  Clothed  in  or 
wearing  a  frock. 

*  ft*6ck -less,  s.    [Eng.  T^ocfc;  -/ess.]    Without 

a  frork. 

*ft*oe  (1),  s.  [Dut.  vrow;  Ger.  frau  =  a  wo- 
man, a  wife.]  A  frow  ;  a  slattern  ;  a  dirty, 
coarse  wonuin.     [Frow  (1).] 

"These  niging  fr:iiitic /roc*. 
For  Bacchus  feaat'a  i)re|tHied." 

DrayCon  :  Musen'  Elj/tium,  Npmph-  4. 

froe  (2),  s.    [Frow  (2),  s.] 

frog  (1),  •  firogge,  *  frugge,  *  froge,  s. 

[A.a.froga;  Dau.  «S[  Sw. //y  ;  (ier.  frusck.] 

Zoology : 

1.  S/»(/. :  The  English  name  of  the  amphi- 
bious genus  Rana,  and  pniticulirly  of  the 
Species  Rana  teirvpornria^  or  Cotniimn  Frog. 
The  genus  Raiia  is  disthigwislied  fmni  its  t-on- 
geiiers  by  having  the  tongue  ami  tympanum 
distim-t,  the  skin  smooth,  anfl  the  toes  witli- 
ont  claws;  they  are,  however,  pointed,  and 
tlie  hind  T  feet  arc  united  almost  to  the  tips 
by  a  membiane.  The  s)'ecies  are  numerous  ; 
tliey  are  widely  distiibnted  over  the  globe, 
many  inhaWting  tvo|iical  regions.  The  com- 
mon frog  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 


tion. It  is  found  at  the  gonial  I'criod  of  the 
year,  burying  iUself  at  the  approai-h  of  wint'-r, 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  jionds,  and  re- 
appearing early  in  spring,  lu  the  montli  of 
March  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  enveloped  in 
a  gelatinous  material,  in  water,  where  tlicy 
float.  Kftch  female  deposits  from  six  to  twi;ive 
huuthed  eggs  a  year.  By  April  tliey  have 
greatly  inerciised  in  size  and  are  becoming 
hatched.  Tlie  immature  fiogs  which  come 
forth  are  called  tadpoles.  They  have  tails,  no 
legs,  breathe  by  gills,  and  are  aipiatic.  Six  or 
eiglit  weeks  later  the  Ic^s  are  fully  develojicd, 
the  tail  is  absorbed,  and  tliey  quit  the  water, 
remaining,  however,  in  its  vicinity  to  the  last. 
Tlie  couimon  frog  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  in  the  noilheni  parts  of  Asia,  in  tlie 
North  of  Africa,  and  in  North  America.  Raiia 
cscvlenla  is  the  Eatable  frog,  rare  in  England, 
but  common  on  llie  European  continent. 
J!,  j-ipictis  is  the  HuU-fro^  of  North  America, 
and  R,  clamitafis  the  Grunting  or  Argus  Frog. 
2.  PI.  Frogs  :  The  family  Raiiidoe,  of  which 
Rana  is  the  type.  Tliey  have  a  thick  body, 
destitute  of  a  tail  ;  feet  four,  long,  nmscular, 
and  adapted  for  leaping ;  the  larva  elongate, 
fishdike,  tailed,  and  without  legs;  the  gills 
four  on  each  side.  The  family  does  not  in- 
clude  the  Tree  Frogs,  which  are  ranked  as 
ilylidse  (q.v.). 

*'  Yield  me  an  hoatry  mongst  the  croMng  frogs." 

tipemer:  F.  V.,  V.  x.  2a. 

2.  Farr. :  A  kind  of  tender  horny  substance 
growing  in  the  middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  which  run  like  a  fork 
towards  the  heel. 

"  The  heel  broad,  the/roff  thiu  and  aoBW—Southey  . 
77ie  Oodor,  ch.  cxlilL 

^  According  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  word  in 
sense  2  is  a  corruption  of  fork;  if  so,  that 
seiise  siiould  be  referred  to  Froo  (3)  (q.v,), 

frog-cheese,  s. 

But. :    One    of  the    larger  puff-balls  when 

young.    {Bi'rkeieij.) 

frog-crab,  s. 

Zooh :  The  crustaceous  genus  Ranina,  one 
species  of  which  can  climb  trees. 

frog-current,  s. 

Elect.  :  The  name  given  by  Matteuci  to  ani- 
mal electricity. 

frog-eater,  s.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a 
Freucliinau. 

frog-fly,    5.      Tlie  same  as  Froghopper 
(q-v.). 
frog-orchls,  s. 

Bot. :  llobenaria  or  (rymnadenia  viridis.  It 
has  several  leaves,  and  green  flowei"s  with  a 
short  spur.  It  is  found  in  hilly  meadows  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  also  in  Northern 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  in  North  America. 

frog-plate,  s. 

1.  An  accessory  to  the  compound  micro- 
scope in  which  the  web  of  a  frog's  foot  is  ex- 
]>osed  on  the  stage,  to  exemplify  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

2.  The  same  as  Frog  (3)  (q.v.). 

frog-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Tlie  molluscous  genus  Ranella  (q.v.). 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Muricidie. 

frog-Spit,  frog-spittle,  s. 

Zool. :  The  spittle-like  substance  seen  en- 
veloping the  larva  of  the  Cuckoospit  frog- 
hopper  {Aphrophora  spumarUx), 

frOg*S-fOOt,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  Lenma. 

frog's-march,  s. 

1.  A  crawling  on  hands  and  knees. 

"  He  had  had  a  frog'^-mfirch—th^xt  is  to  say,  on 
hands,  btlly,  and  knees." — Sir  S.  Litkeman  :  Wuat  I 
taw  in  KnJ,lir-l.and,  p,  20. 

2.  The  being  carried  by  two  or  four  men  face 
downwards,  a  method  often  employed  by 
policemen  with  violent  drunken  men.  {sianrj.) 

"Treatiii!^' a  refractory  toper  to  the/i-op^«.innrcft,  by 
carrvm;?  hull  face  doftTiwanU.  to  the  station."— /JuiYi/ 
Tcle'jrafih.  Nov.  20.  igSi 

frog  (2),  8.     [Port,  /roco  =  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk  ;  Lat.  jloccris,] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Lace  wrought  round  a  but- 
ton-hole. 

"  With  tabhy  lined,  and  frnqt  complete  " 

Anntcy  :  /'leaders'  Wui-le.  loot.  vU, 


2.  Military: 

(1)  A  button  or  toggle  of  spindle-sliai>e,  and 
covL-rod  with  i,ilk  or  otlier  material,  which  is 
passed  through  a  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  breast  ol  a  militaiy  cloak  or  overcoat, 
serving  to  fasten  the  two  breasts  together. 

(2)  The  loop  of  a  bayonet  or  sword  scabbard. 

"  In  a  kind  of  fro;j  on  either  Hide  of  thin  (lieltl  hunf 
a  llltle  saw  and  hiitahet."— /'q^o«  .■  Jioliiiuon  Crtaof 
p.  15H  (ed.  UbB). 

frog  (3).  8.  [A  comipt.  of  fork,  from  the  sliape.J 

Hail.  Engin. :  A  section  of  rail  at  a  po»it 

where  rails  diverge,  or  one  track  leads  to  twi. 

branches.   A  cross-frog  is  one  ijlaced  at  a  rect 

angular  intersection  of  railroad  tracks. 

frog  (4),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  young  horse 
more  than  one,  but  less  Uian  two  yeais  old. 

frog  (5),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  flying  shower 
of  sleet  or  snow.    (Scotck.) 

frog  (1),  v.t.  [Frog  (2),  s.]  To  fasten  or  orna- 
ment with  a  frog. 

"  City  clerks  in  f ragged  coata."  LyUon, 

frog  (2),  v.i,  [Frog  (.0),  «.]  To  snow  or  sleet 
at  intervals.    {Scotch.) 

frog'-bit,  s.  [A  translation  of  Lat.  Morsttg 
runce  as  the  name  of  the  best-known  species 
(see  del'.).     Why  so  called  is  uncertain,] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hydrocharis  (q.v.),  and 
sj'ia'ially  y/.  ritoisiis  rame,  which  is  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Britain.  It  has  orbicu- 
lar, I eiutorin  leaves,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August. 

^  A  merlcan  frog  bit : 

Bot. :  The  genus  Linnobium. 

*fr6g'-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  -ery.}  A  place 
where  frogs  abound. 

frog'-fish,  s.    [Eng.  frog,  and  fish.] 

Ichthyology  : 

1.  The  genus  Batrachus,  which  belongs  to 
the  family  Lophiida-.  They  have  a  horizon- 
tally-flattened head,  broader  than  the  body, 
a  deeply-cleft  mouth,  which  is  often  furnished 
with  lilaments,  the  operculum  and  suboper 
culuin  spinous,  the  anterior  dorsal  fin  short, 
and  su]ii)orted  by  three  spinous  rays.  They 
keep  tliemselves  hidden  in  the  sand,  like  tha 
fishing  frog,  Lophius  piscntoi'ius,  and  surpris- 
ing their  prey,  inflict  dangerous  wounds  with 
their  spinous  rays.  Batrachus  grunnieiis  (the 
Cutt us  'irun  71  tens  oi  Linnaeus),  so  called  from 
grunting  wheu  it  is  caught,  is  fouud  in 
America. 

2.  The  genus  Chironectes  (q.v.),  also  belong- 
ing to  the  Lojihiidie. 

3.  A  name  for  the  Fishing  Frog  (q.v.). 

frogged,  jia.  par.  or  a.     [Frog,  v.] 

frogg'-ing,  5.    (Froo,  v.]    A  kind  of  braid  on 

a  coat. 

frog'-grass,  s.     [Eng.  frog,  and  grass.] 

Bot.:   (1)  Salicor)iia    lierbacea;  (2)  Juncus 

bufonius. 

*  frog'-gy,  a.  [Eng,  frog ;  -y.]  Abounding  in 
frogs. 

*  frog* -hood,  s.  [Eng.  frog;  -hood.]  The  stata 
or  condition  of  a  frog. 

"To  have  hia /roi^Aood called  in  question." 

Umart:  lite  Duellut, 

frog'-hop-pers,  s.  pi.  [Eng.  frog,  and  hopper.] 
Enloiii. :  The  sub-section  Cicadellina,  or  the 
family  Cercopidie,  ranked  under  the  Homo- 
pterous  su\)-order  of  Insects.  The  name  frog- 
iiniiper  refers  i>artly  to  the  fomi  of  their  body, 
]iartly  to  their  leaping  powers,  whiehare  grejit ; 
this  power  arises  from  the  length  of  their  hind 
legs.  TheCouimon  Froghopjier  is  Aphrophura 
spumnria  ;  another  species  often  met  with  in 
gardens  is  A.  bifascUita.  The  larva  of  these 
insects,  whicli  resembles  that  of  the  i>arcnt  in 
most  respects  except  in  the  want  uf  win^^s, 
envelops  i'self  in  a  froth  resembling  human 
spittle.  Ail  must  have  often  observed  this  on 
plants. 

frog' -let- tu9e,  frogs  lettuce,  s.     [Eng 

frog,  and  ktluce.] 

Bot. :  Potamogcton  densus, 

*  frog'-ling,  s.    [Eng.  frog ;  dim.  sufl^.  -ling.} 

A  lilti-'  fnig. 

■•The  wi.rniliiiea  of  the  earth,  nor  the  f'--^gli'tps  oi 
the  water  "— ./drew  /  Don  Qutxnte,  pt.  L.  bk.  iil..  ch.  iv. 


bfiil,  b6^;  pot^t,  j6^l;  cat^  9eU,  choms,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect,  ^enophon,  eslst.     ph  =  1 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious-  shus.    -ble,  -die,  «iic.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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frogwort— frondose 


ftog'-wortf  s.     [Eng.  frog,  and  wort] 
Botany: 

1.  A  imme  sometimes  given  to  the  genus 
Raiiunculua  (q.v,).    ^Paxton.) 

2.  Several  species  of  Orchis,  specially  0. 
viascula  and  0.  Alorio.  (Holdich;  Britten  d: 
Holland.) 

•  frSi^e,  "  ft>oyse»  s.    [Fraise] 

frdl'-ic,  "  frol'-ick,  •  frol-icke,  a.  &  5. 

[Dut.  vrolijk  ;  Ger.  J'rnhlich,  [rom/roh  =  joy- 
ous, glad;  O.  Sax.  frdk;  O.  H.  Ger./ro;  O. 
Fris.  fro,] 

*  JL,  As  adjective  : 

1.  Gay,  merry,  frisky,  frolicsome,  full  of 
pranks  or  nni  tli ;  dancing  aliout. 

"  The  gamlxilB  of  eaoh /r<if ic  child." 

Scotc:  Marmion,  L     (lotrod.) 

2.  Accompanied  with  nierriitient. 

*'  BelslmzzHr  wsvs  gulping  down  hla/rol/ck  cup«  and 
takins:  lii^  till  of  earttily  pleuures   —Op.  Beveridga, 
vol.  ii..  ser  137. 
B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  wild  prank  ;  a  merry,  frolicsome  flight. 

"  Jliike  ein  au  appoiiitinent  'twlxt  Jeat  and  ear- 
nest;   twlU  look  like  ft/rolici." — t'antirugh  :  t'rovoktd 

2.  A  scene  of  gaiety  or  mirth  ;  a  merry- 
makitig. 

*  3.  A  plaything. 

"  With  Buch  fruit  fla  h/roUck  in  her  hMid."~PWler : 
PUgah  A'ight,  IV.  vii.  40, 

^  Ci-abb  thus  discriminates  between /ro?iC, 
gavibol,  and  prank:  "The  frolic  is  a  merry, 
joyous  entertainment;  the  ^«ni5oi  is  a  dancing, 
light  entertainment ;  IhG  prank  is  a  freakish, 
wild  entertainment.  Laughing,  singing,  noise, 
and  feasting,  constitute  ihe  frolic  of  the  care- 
less mind  ;  it  belongs  to  a  company  :  conceit, 
levity,  and  trick,  in  movement,  gesture,  and 
contrivance,  constitute  tlie  gambol ;  it  belongs 
to  the  individual  ;  adventure,  eccentricity, 
and  humour,  constitute  the  prank  ;  it  belongs 
to  one  or  many.  One  lias  a.  frolic;  one  jdays 
a  gambol^  or  a  prank.  Frolic  is  the  diversion 
of  human  beings  oidy  ;  gambol  and  prank  are 
likewise  applicable  to  the  brutes  :  a  kitten 
plays  its  gnvibols ;  a  horse,  a  monkey,  and  a 
squirrel,  will  play  its  pranks."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

frolic-gambol,  s.  A  frolic,  a  gambol,  a 
frisk. 

"  Even  bearded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 
Share  in  hiafrolic-gitmbols  iKne," 

Scocc :  Lay  of  the  L'tst  MhiMtrel.  i.  19. 

frdr  -  ic,  *  ft-ol' -  ick,  v.i.  [Frolic,  a.]  To 
play  wild  pranks  ;  to  frisk,  or  caper  about ;  to 
indulge  in  frolicsome  mirth. 

"  They  sung  as  blithe  aa  finches  sing. 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 
Auti  frolic  where  tliey  list." 

Cowper :  Faithful  Birdt. 

•  fr6l'-ic-fiil»  a.  [Eng.  frolic  ;  ■fid{l).'\  Full 
of  IniliL-s  or  wild  pranks  ;  frolicsome  ;  playful. 

firol  -icked,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Frolic,  v.] 

Crol  -ic-king,pr,  par,  orparticip.  adj.  [Frolic, 


•  frol'-ic-ky,  a,  [Eng.  frolic  ;  -y.]  Merry, 
frolicsuine. 

"  Mftke    a    Spo<i   frolicky    half-day    with  them."— 
RiehartUon  :  Clarista.  v.  343. 

•  flrol'-ic-ly,  •  frol'-ick-ly,  adv.  [Eng./roUc  ; 

•ly.)     In   a   frolicsome,    merry  manner;  with 
frolics  or  wild  pranks  ;  gaily  ;  merrily. 
"  ThuA  they  the  revels /ro?ic?v  begun." 

Drayton:  JJuses'  Elysium  ;  NymphaL  3. 

•  frol'-ic-ness,  •  ft-ol'-ick-ness.  s.  [Eng 
frolic;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
frolicsome;  wild  pranks  or  frolics;  playful- 
ness. 


frol  ic-8ome,  *  frol'-ick-some,  a.    [Eng. 

frolic ;  -soTiie.]     Full  of  frolics  or  wild  pranks  ; 
given  to  frolicking  ;  merry  ;  playful. 

"A  Ba.y froUc'iome  delight  in  what  Is  ln]uriouB  to 
others, '  —  Shaftesbury  :  Enquiry  concern.  Virtue, 
bk.  IL,  pt  ii.,  5  3, 

•  frol'-ic-some-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frolicsome ; 
-hj.\    In  a  frolicsome  manner;  with  frolics. 

frdr-ic-some-ness,  s.  [Eng,  frolicsome ; 
■nfss,]  The  qualitv  of  being  frolicsome  or 
given  to  wild  pranks  ;  gaiety,  playfulness. 

f^om,  *  f^am,  *  frome.  prep.  &  adv.  [A.S. 
//•o?)t, /ram ;  cogn.   wii.li  h-t-I, /mm  =  forward; 


Sw, /ram  =  forth,  A'^m  =  from  ;  Dan, /rem  = 
foith, /ra  =  from  ;  O.  H.  Ger. /ram  =  forth, 
from  ;  Goth,  fram.  =  froni,  from  the  root  far 
=  to  go  on,  to  fare  (q.v.),] 

A.  As  jrreposition : 

I.  Of  place,  distance,  sejKiration,  Ac. 

1.  Down  from ;  out  of  towards  another 
jilace, 

"  No  man  hnth  fucended  up  into  heaven,  hut  he  that 
came  down /rom  hwvven.  even  the  son  of  man  which 
la  in  heaven. "—yo/m  til.  13. 

2.  Noting  transmission. 

"  The  messengers /rom  our  sister  and  the  king." 

.Shak^tp.  :  Lear.  11.  X 

3.  Out  of;  noting  emission. 

■'The  tiK.Mt  high 
Eternal  Father, /n^m  liiit  Bccret  cloud 
Amidst,  lu  thunder  uttered  thii§  his  vnice." 

MiUofi :  P.  L.,T.Zi. 

i.  Out  of ;  noting  abstraction  or  withdrawal. 

"Clarisaa  drew,  with  tempting  grace. 
A  two-edged  weapon /rom  the  shining  case. ' 

ro}-e  :  Ilape  of  th«  Lock,  ill.  128. 

5.  Away  from  ;  noting  removal,  withdrawal, 
or  departure. 

"  In  fetters  one  tlie  barking  port«r  tied, 
And  took  hiuitremljling/r&m  his  sovereign's  side," 
l>ryden:   Virgil;  .£aeidv\.  536. 

6.  Noting  deliverance,  freedom,  or  exemp- 
tion. 

"  It  has  peace,  and  mnch  secures  the  mind 
From  all  attackii  of  evil,  proving  still 
A  faithful  harrier."       Cowper:  Task,  ill.  680. 

7.  Noting  procession,  descent,  or  birtli. 

"  Thus  the  hard  and  stubborn  race  of  man 
From  anlmiLted  rock  and  flint  began." 

BlackJnore :  CrtcUion.  bk.  L 

8.  Noting  the  place  orjierson  whence  some- 
thing comes  or  is  brought. 

"The  king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him 
from  the  bridge.  Uow  now,  Fluellen,  cam'st  thon 
from  the  bridge  ?  ■■—S/iaA:«/>. .-  Henry  V.,  lii.  6. 

9.  Out  of;  noting  extraction. 

"From  high  Meonla's  rocky  shores  I  came. 
Of  poor  descent :  Acates  is  my  name. "    Additon. 

10.  Away  from  ;  noting  the  distance  between. 

"  I  was  further  fro  my  lone 
Thau  ertlie  ia  from  the  heauen  aboue," 

(iuwcr     C.  A.     (Prol.) 

11.  Away  or  separated  from ;  not  near ; 
without. 

"  To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  dio  In  Jest : 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  muve  than  death,' 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  lii.  2. 

12.  Up ;  noting  ascent  from  ;  as,  He  leaped 
from  the  ground. 

13.  Followed  by  tc :  noting  Buceession  or 
progression. 

'■  These  motions  we  must  examine /rom  first  to  last, 
to  find  out  what  was  the  form  of  the  earth  "  Burnet  .- 
Theory  of  the  Earth. 

Ii.  At  the  hands  of. 

"  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state. 
Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate," 

Churchill :  Epistle  to  »'.  HogartK 

*  15.  Contrary  to  ;  not  in  accord  with. 

*'  Any  thing  so  overdone  is  froin  the  purpose  of  play- 
lug  ;  whose  end.  both  at  the  flrst  and  now,  was  and  is 
to  hold,  aa  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  natura"  — 
Shakesp.  :  Bami^t,  iii.  2. 

16.  Noting  change. 

*■  Transformed/rom  a  fair  damysele  Into  likeness  of 
adragoun,"— J/'fifn-fCTiWe,  p.  23. 

II.  Of  time  :  Since  ;  beginning  with. 

"  The  flood  was  not  the  cause  of  mountains,  but  there 
were  mountains /rom  the  creatiou." — Raleigh:  Bit- 
tory  of  the  World. 

IIL  Of  cause  and  effect : 

1.  Out  of;  noting  the  cause  or  ground  of 
anything. 

"  They  who  believe  that  the  praises  which  ari^/rom 
valour  are  superior  to  those  which  proceed  from  any 
other  -virtues,  nave  nut  considered  "—Dryden. 

2.  Because  of ;  noting  the  reason  or  motive 
of  an  act  or  effect. 

"That  fixed  mind 
And  high  disdain, /rom  sense  of  iujured  merit. 
That  with  the  mightiest  raised  me  to  contend. 

Milton:  P.  /,..  L  98. 

3.  After ;  noting  derivation  or  source. 

"I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall. 
And  £no3,  named /»••<<«  lue,  the  city  call." 

DryUen:  Virgil ;  ^'neidUL  28. 

4.  Noting  the  source  or  origin. 

"Oo.ft^m  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take." 

Pope  .   Essay  on  Mtm,  in.  172. 

5.  Noting  progression  from  premises  to  in- 
ferences. 

"  B.  -4  s  adv.  :  Away. 

"The  fallini,',''roin  of  his  friends." 

:ihakctp. :  TKmon  ff  Athens,  \v.  3. 

IF  From  is  largely  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  prepositions  and  adverbs;  instances  of 
this  kind  are  :  from  above,  from  afar,  from 
amidst,  from  among,  from  be.neath,  from,  beyond, 
from,  behind,  from  far,  from  high,  fr(rm  hence. 


from  thence,  from  whence  (hi  these  last  three  th« 
from  is  supeiHuousJ,  from  off,  from  out  of,  from 
un^ier,  from  vhere,  from  wWiout,  from  within. 

From  timx,  to  time :  At  intervals,  now  and 
then. 

The  following  are  now  obsolete  : 

From  forth:  Out  of,  from. 

'■  Young  Aretus,  from  forth,  bis  bridal  bower, 
JJrought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  bands  U,  pour,' 
Pope:  Homer:  Odyssey  lit  &6t. 

From  out :  Out  from,  forth  from,  from. 

"The  king  with  angry  thrtateningB/rom  our  a  wla. 
dow  .  .  .  couiinandeu  his  guard  and  the  rest  of  his  ard 
dlen  to  hasten  their  d&».tlL"~Sidney  :  Arcadia. 

*  fk*oni-Bhapeil,  a.     Misshapen. 

"li^.auBe  it  umy  W  the  better  knowne.  how  fronv- 
shnfien  tliis  i.hlli.m.j.ble  is  wIiIlH  Arlat'jtle  briugeth 
in  '  —lluarte     Kxnm.  of  Mens  Wits,  p.  flfj?. 

*  from  -  ward,  •  fraxn  -  ward,  •  froxn- 
niird,  '  vrom-xnard,  adj.,  prep.,  61,  adv. 
lA..ii.  framweard  =  away  from.] 

A.  Ag  adj. :  Turned  away,  separated. 

"Lo.  nu,  hu  uTommard  beoth  the  ootiole  to  nn 
Louerd."— -IncTCTi  HitoU.  p.  218. 

B.  As  prep.  :  From,  away  from;  the  oppo- 
site of  toward. 

"  Thiderward  heo  comen  fromtoard  heore  theodea." 
Layamon,  lii.  29. 

C.  As  adv.:  Onward,  on. 

"  Fro  tbens  fromviard,  thel  ben  alle  obeysaaut  tQ 
him."— i/uuH<i«p(//«,  p.  lyr. 

frond,  s.  [From  Lat.  frons  (genit. /rondis)  = 
a  leaJy  brancli,  a  green  bough  ;  foliage.] 

Bot. :  A  combination  of  leaf  and  st«m,  as  in 
many  liverworts  and  alguls.  It  is  often  ap- 
plied, but  erroneously,  to  ferns  bearing  their 
seeds  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  and  Linnaeus 
extended  its  application  to  palms — a  use  oi 
the  word  not  quite  abandonei 

fron-da'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  frondatio.]  A  atrip- 
ping  off  of  leaves,  a  pruning. 

"Lastly  frondation  or  the  taking  off  some  of  the 
luxuriant hranchesandsprayesuf  suchtrees,  especially 
of  whose  leaves  are  profitable  for  cattle,  is  a  Kind  of 
pruning."— itieiy/i ;  Sylva,  ch.  xxvLJL 

fronde,  s.  [Fr.  =  a  sling.]  The  name  given 
to  a  party  in  France,  who,  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  waged  civil  war  with  the  Court 
party  headed  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  name  was  given  to  the  party 
from  the  dread  in  which  Mazarin  was  held  liy 
the  malcontents.  They  were  compared  to  the 
street  boys  of  Paris,  who  were  ready  enoiigli 
to  use  their  slings  in  the  absence  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  peace,  but  who  made  off  whea 
those  officers  appeared. 

*  frond'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  frondens,  pr,  par.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green  j 
froiis  =  a  leaf.]     Covered  witli  leaves. 

-Carlyie: 

*  frdn~des'9e,  v.i.  [Lat.  froTidesco,  freq.  of 
frondeo  =  to  put  forth  leaves,  to  be  green. 1 
To  unfold  leaves,  as  plants  ;  to  come  into  leaf 

fr6n'des9'-en9e,  5.  [Eng.  f)-oTidesc{e) ; -eTux.y 
The  act  of  unfolding  leaves ;  a  coming  into 
leaf. 

fron-deur',  s.  [Fr.  =  (l)  a  partisan  of  the 
Fronde  (q.v.);  (2)  a  slinger.] 

1.  A  member  of  the  Fronde. 

2.  A  member  of  the  opposition ;  an  op- 
ponent of  the  government. 

fron-dif'-er-ous,  a.     [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  L:it.  jcro  =  to  bear.] 
Bot. :  Producing  leaves. 

frdn-dip'-a-rous,  a.  [Eng.  frond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  p'ario  ~  to  bear,  to  bring  forth.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  plant  which 
produces  leaves  instead  of  fruit.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  monstrosity. 

*  fron-div'-o-rous,  a.  [Engjrond,  i  connec- 
tive, and  Lat.  voro  =  to  eat,  to  devour.]  Feed- 
ing on  frouds. 

"TTiese  were  in  various  forms  and  kinds,  gramini- 
vorous,/ro7if/ii'orotM,  cnmivorous,  and  omnivorous." — 
Southey:  Letters,  iv.  126. 

frond'-let^  s.    [Eng.  frond;  dimin.  suff.  -let.}, 

A  little  froml 

frond' -ose,  a.     [Eng.  frond;  -ose.] 

Botany : 

1.  Covered  with  leaves ;  bearing  a  great 
number  of  leaves. 


f&te,  fat,  Hire,  aznldst,  what,  fall,  father;  inre,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  w6rl£,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  nnite,  cur,  rule.  faU ;  try,  S^^ian.    se.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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2.  A  term  applied  to  Cryptngams,  with 
fbliaceoua  or  leaf-like  expansions.    {Figaier.) 

t  frondose-ferns,  s.  pL 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  club-mossee  (Lycopodia- 
ee{r). 

t fir^nd'-oiis.  a.  [Lut./rons (genii,  frcnulis),  and 
Eug.,&c.  sufr.  -ous.\ 

Bot.  (£■  Ilort.  :  Leafy  ;  producing  leaves  and 
flowers  on  one  organ.  (Used  occasionally  in 
describing  abnormally  luxuriant  states  of 
roses  and  anemones.) 

fron^  8.  [Lat.  =  the  forehead,  the  brow,  the 
front.] 

A  nat. :  That  part  of  the  visage  which  ex- 
tends from  one  temple  to  the  other,  and  is 
comprised  iu  a  vertical  direction  between  the 
roots  of  the  hair  and  the  superciliary  ridges. 

front.  *  firount,  •  ft-ownt,  "  f^nnt, 
*  firunte,  s.  A:  a.  [Fr. /ro7)^  =  the  for^'head, 
from  Lat.  frontem,  (accus.  oi  frons);  Port  & 
liaL /route ;  Sp. /rente.] 

A.  As  fubMantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  forehead. 

"  Ula  tnc6  long  and  hrod  alBO, 
Hia/rouiit  large  ynougli," 

Lifco/Beket,  1,196 

•(2)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

"Magntu  bUample/ronr  sublime  upreara," 

Byron:  College  Examination. 

(31  The  front  or  side  of  anything  directed  or 
loolcing  forward  ;  the  forepart. 

"  The  prince  approached  the  door. 
Possessed  the  purch,  and  uii  t\\ft  front  aXiovo 
He  fixed  the  fatal  buugli." 

Dryden  :   I'irgil ;  .Bneid  vL  365. 

(4)  The  foremost  or  most  advanced  part. 

"  A  band  of  strong  aud  sinewy  hows 
Out  of  the  army  picked  ;  th^ front  of  all  the  fieM." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  8.  22. 

(5)  The  van  of  an  army. 

"  'Twixt  host  and  host  but  iiarrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval  I  a,uAfrunt  t<.t front 
Presented."  Milton:  P.  L.,  vL  lOS. 

'  (6)  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a 
person  or  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing. 

"  Placed  him  on  the  floor  of  the  court  in  front  of  hia 
mother."— Dickem :  Picfcwick  Papers,  ch.  xxxiv. 

(7)  A  room  in  the  front  part  of  a  house. 

•'  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  embellished  one  aide  of  the  fire 
In  bis  fl rat-floor /rone." — Dickens:   Pickvnck  Papert, 

2.  Fignratively 

(1)  An  appearance  ;  a  show  in  the  face, 
especially  of  boldness. 

"Yet  the  luhahitaiita  showed  a  bold /ron?;  and  their 
conrnge  was  stiiuulatcd  by  their  preachers." — Macau- 
iay  ■  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

*  (2)  Impudence  ;  shamelessness. 

(3)  A  set  of  false  hair  or  curls  worn  by 
ladies. 

(4)  A  dickey  for  a  shirt. 

(5)  The  foremost  part,  the  beginning. 
"  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  Bing," 

Shaketp. ;  Soitnet  103. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Fort. :  Two  half-bastions  and  a  curtain, 

2.  Mil. :  The  most  advanced  seat  of  opera- 
tions. 

B.  As  adj. :  Relating  to  or  situated  in  or  at 
the  front :  as,  a./ront  rank,  a,/ront  seat. 

"She  had  placed  in  her  fy^nt  parlour-window  a 
placard,"— flicAena.*  Pickudck  Papers,  ch.  xxitiv. 

%  For  the  ditierence  between /ron(  and /ace, 
see  Face. 

%  To  come  to  the/ront :  To  take  a  prominent 
position  or  rank. 

front-door,  s.  Tlie  door  in  the  front  of 
a  house  ;  the  principal  entrance. 

front-view,  s.  The  appearance  presented 
by  any  object  when  seen  directly  from  the 
front,  as  opposed  to  a  side  or  back  view. 

front,  v.t.  &  i.    [Front,  s.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

*  1,  To  opi'Dse  or  meet  directly,  or  flace  to 
fece ;  to  encounter. 

".You  four  sball  front  them  In  the  narrow  lane."— 
Shaktsp. :  1  ffenry  J ('..  ii.  2. 

2.  To  stand  or  b*'  'situated  opposite  or  in 
front  of  any  place  ni'  thing. 

*'8tou*  Stanley /rwi(«  their  right." 

Scott  :  Alarmion,  rt  24. 

*  3.  To  defy. 

••  Front  him  to  his  tBee.'—Shakesp. :  2  Henry  VI.,  v.  l. 


*  4,  To  fortify  or  defend  in  front. 

"  Yonder  walls  th&i  front  your  town." 

aitakctp. :  Troitut  A-  Crestida,  \v.  & 

*  5.  To  meet ;  to  appear  in  the  preBence  of. 
6.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  front;  to 

supply  a  frout  to:  as,  lo/ronX  a  house  with 
marble. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

*  1.  To  stand  or  go  foremost. 

"I  front  ttut  in  tliiit  file 
Where  others  tell  at^pswlth  me.* 

Shakcsp. :  Henry  Vllt.,  L  1 

2.  To  stand  or  be  situated  with  the  face  or 
front  towards  any  object. 

*'  Nor  doth  its  en  trance  .front  In  vain 
To  old  looa's  boly  fane." 

Scott  :  Lord,  of  the  hies.  Iv.  10. 

front-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    lEng.  /ront  ;  -age.] 

1.  The  front  part  of  a  building  or  other 
structure. 

2.  The  extent  of  the  front  of  anything 

front'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.     [Eng.  /rontag(e)  ; 
-er.] 

Law :  One  who  owns  the  opposite  side. 
(Jacob.) 

front'  -  al,     "  front  -  ale,    •  front  -  all, 
*  frount-el,  a.  k  s.     [Fr.  ;  Ital. /ro/iia/e.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Being  in  front ;  at  or  on  the 
front. 

"A  movement  upou  that  place,  whether  hy  frontal 
attack  or  threatening  a  flank,  is  among  tbe  probabili- 
ties of  the  euautng  ■week."Standard,  Sept.  2.  1882. 

2.  Anatomy  : 

(1)  HumaJi:  Relating  or  belonging  to,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  tlie  frout. 

(2)  Compar. ;  Pertaining  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  third  cranial  segment,  corresponding 
to  the  vertical  part  of  the  frontal  bones  in 
man.    (Huxley,  &a)    (See  the  compounds.) 

B.  As  subst.  :  (Lat.  /rontale,  from  /rons 
(geuit.  /roniis)  =  the  forehead.) 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  A  frontlet ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the 
forehead. 

"The  bout  and  the  barbet  with /ro«n/eZ  abulefeghe." 

Political  .Su/if7S,  p.  151. 

*2.  A  curtain 
of  a  bed. 

II.  Techni- 
cally : 

1.  Arch,  :    A 
small  imitation  ^ 
of  a  roof  over  — :_ 
a  small  door  or  ~;_ 
window.  — j-- 

2.  Ecclesio- 
logy: 

(1)  Prop.  :  A 
hanj^ing  of  em- 
broidery cover-  FRONTAL. 
ing  tlie  front  of 

the  altar,  and  varied  in  colour,  according  to 
the  festival  ;  an  antependiura. 

"  Item,  thre  pece  of  hlngaris  for  the  chapell,  of 
dammea  of  the  hew  of  the  orenge  and  purpure.  Item, 
ane  frontale  of  the  saiuyne  dammas  freuyeit  with 
Bilk.  '—Inventories  |1S39),  p.  51. 

(2)  Less  Prop.  :  A  piece  of  metal  or  enamel 
work,  or  of  mosaic,  with  gilding  and  jewel- 
lery, or  of  wood  jiainted  or  carved  or  forining 
an  arcade  of  images,  and  serving  the  same  pur- 
pose as  (I).  There  is  a  fine  examjile  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  at  Westminster,  made  of  wood, 
painted,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  coloured  glass. 

3.  Med.:  A  bandage  or  topical  application 
to  the  forehead. 

"  The  torpedo,  alive,  stupefies  at  a  distance ;  but 
after  deAtli  proilucetU  no  such  effect :  which  had  they 
retained,  they  might  have  supplied  o()iuui,  and  served 
aa  frontals in  phrensiea." — Browne:   I  ulgar  Errourt, 

i.  Mil. :  A  metal  face-guard  for  a  soldier. 

frontal-angle,  s. 

Anat.:  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  When  the  skull  rests  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  frontnl- 
boue  with  that  plane,  which  maybe  called  iho frontal, 
angle,  will  afford  at  least  aa  correct  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  degree  of  perfection  of  cranial  develop- 
ment aa  what  is  commonly  called  the  facial-angle."— 
Bumphreys  :  The  Human  Skeleton,  p.  Sib, 

frontal-artery,  5. 

Anat.  :  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
0])lithalmic  artery.  It  passes  from  tiie  orV»it 
at  its  inner  angle,  and,  ascending  on  the  fore- 
head, supplies  the  muscles,  integuments,  and 
pericranium,  anastomosing  with  the  artery  of 
the  opposite  side. 


frontal-bone.  s. 

AtuU.  :  A  bune,  double  in  the  fetug,  single 
In  tlie  adult,  situate  at  tiie  base  of  the  cranium, 
and  at  the  superior  part  of  the  face.  It  forms 
the  vault  of  the  orbit,  lodgi'S  the  ethmoid 
bone  in  a  not<Th  in  its  middle  part,  and  ia 
articulated  besides  with  the  sphenoid,  parietal, 
and  nasal  bones,  the  ossa  ungms,  superior 
maxillary,  ami  malar  bones. 

frontal-eminence,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  part  forming  the  grfeatctt  con 
vexityof  the  forehead  nn  each  side.  Itiasepar 
ated  by  a  slight  depression  from  below  from  th 
superciliary  ridge. 

frontal-hanuner,  s. 

Forg.  :  A  forge-hammer  lifted  by  a  cam., 
actiTig  upon  a  tongue  immediately  in  frout  ol 
the  hammer-head. 

frontal-lobe,  s. 

Anat.  :  That  portion  of  the  brain  which  ia 
situated  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
and  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius. 

frontal-nerve,  s. 

Anat. :  Tiie  largi-st  of  the  three  branches  <rf 
the  ophthalmic  nerve  (q.v.), 

frontal-sinuses,  ;;.  pi. 

Anat.:  Two  deep  cavities  in  the  substance 
of  the  fr0nt.1l  bone.  They  are  separated  by  a 
median  septum,  aud  open  below  into  the  ante- 
rior cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  Tht-y  appear 
during  the  first  year,  and  go  on  increasing  in 
size  up  to  old  age. 

frontal-suture,  s. 

Aiiat. :  A  suture  between  the  two  portiona 
of  the  frontal  bone.  It  occurs  in  children, 
and  even  in  some  adults  it  is  not  obliterated 
by  ossification. 

fron'-tate,   fron'-tat-ed,  a.     [Eng.,  &c 

/ront ;  -ate,  -ated.] 

Bot.  :  Increasiug  in  breadth  *,  growing 
broader. 

front'-box,  s.  [Eng.  /ront,  and  60a:  (q.v.).l 
A  box  in  a  theatre  Irom  which  there  is  a  direct 
view  on  to  the  stage. 

"  Tbiit  men  may  say.  when  we  the  frontboz  grace. 
Behold  the  firat  in  virtue,  as  in  fjtce." 

Pope .   Kape  of  the  Lock,  v.  17, 

front'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  /ront ;  -ed.]  Formed  with 
or  drawn  up  iu  a  front. 

"  Part  curb  their  flery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal_ 
With  rapid  wheels,  ot  fronted  brigades  form,* 
Milton:  P.  L..  ii  fi8L 

*  front'-er,  s.     ['E.ng. /ront  ;  -er.} 

Eccles.  :  A  frontal  (q.v.). 

fron'-tier,  •  fron-ter,  *  fronn-tor,  s.  &  a. 

[Ft.  /rontihe,  Irom  Low  Lat.  Jronterta,  /ron- 
taria,  from  frons  (geuit.  /rontis)  =  a  forehead, 
an  exterior,  a  front ;  Ital.  /rontiera  ;  Sp./ron- 
tera  ;    Port,  /ronteira  =  a  frontier.] 

A-  As  S2ibstantive  : 

1.  That  part  of  a  country  which  fronts  or 
borders  upon  another  ;  the  border  or  the 
marches  or  extreme  limit  of  a  country. 

"  I  upon  my  frontiers  her© 
Keep  residence.  Milton :  P.  L..  iL  998. 

*  2.  An  outwork  in  fortification. 

"Of  ^a\\f^\A<x%,  frontiers,  parapets." 

Shakesp. .   1  Henry  /F  ,  Ii  «. 

*  3.  The  forehead. 

"  Their  bolstered  hair,  which  itandeth  created  rounfl 
their/ro«(ierj,  and  baugeth  over  their  t.iccs."—Stubbe$. 

*  i.  The  extreme  edge,  limit,  or  border ; 
the  most  remote  part. 

*  5.  The  border,  the  edge  of  anything. 

"  In  the frountor  of  the  high  st.'^ge." 

Lydgate:  Minor  Poemi,^  1& 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  frontier 
or  border  of  a  country  ;  border. 

"And  so  with  reailie  minds  and  active  brtlles  they 
bre.ike  through  the  frontier  biiukes  over  against  them, 
whiles  the  enemies  were  amused  on  the  fires  th-it  om 
men  made." — P.  Holland:  Atnmianus  Marcellinut, 
p.  106. 

%  For  the  difference  between  /rontier  and 
border,  see  Bordf-r. 

*  fron'-tier,  *  fron-tire,  v.i.  &  (.  [Fbontieb, 

5.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  stand  on  the  firontier  ;  to  constitute  a 
frontier  or  border. 

2.  To  possess  territories  bordering  on  or 
forming  a  frontier  to  another. 


bSh,  b6^;  p6iit,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9liln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  :{Cenophon,  e^t.    ph  =  £ 
-ttlan*  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon^shun;  -fion,  -^on  =  zhiin.    -tlous,  -sious,  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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frontignac— frosting 


B.  Trans.:  To  j.laco  on  the  frontier;  to 
surruuud,  to  heiii  in. 

"  Yet  UDW  that  It  la  uo  more  a  border,  nor  /ranrircd 
with  ineidlea,  wby  uliould  such  pnvilodge'4  l>eu  luiy 
more  coulluued  ?" — H/reiuvr:  Viiiw  t>/  Ch^  HtaU!  <4  '''''- 
land. 

fron'-tignac,  ft'on'-tiniao  (tlgnao.  tin- 
iac  as  tin-yac),  s.  tl''r.  Fro  n(  in  nan.  (8i-e 
(I. ■[■.).]  A  kind  ni  wjuemaile  at  KiuiitigJiau  in 
IKiaiilt,  l-'rancc. 

front' -ing,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.     [Front,  v.] 

A.'S:  B.  A$  pr.  par.  <fe  jyarticip.  ii^j- :  (St-e 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  c)r  state  of  standing 
or  being  placed  facing  or  opposite  to  an  ob- 
ject;  tlie  act  of  ]tlaeiny  a  front  on:  as,  the 
fronting  of  a  house  with  stone. 

ttont'-ing-l^fOdv.  [¥av^.  fronting :  -ly.)  In 
such  M  niaiHRT  or  jjosition  as  to  front  or  face 
some  i-arturular  objet^t ;  in  a  facing  position  ; 
opi»osiiigIy. 

firon'-tiniac  (tlnlac  as  tin-yao),  s.  [Fbon- 

TlUNAC.l 

fr6n'-tis-pie5e,  "  lton-tl8-plce,  s.     [Fr. 

frontispice,  from  Low  hat.  frontispiclum  =  a 
front  view,  a  front;  frons  (i^enit.  frontis)  — a. 
front,  and  specio  =  to  see  ;  IU\\.  front is2n2io ; 
Sp.  fronllspicio.]  That  which  is  seen  in  or  at 
the  front ;  as— 

*  1.  The  front  of  a  house,  the  facade. 

"But  the  ereateat  (lifflcultie  iuthla  kiiido  of  worko, 
was  about  the  verie frontispiece t\ii{ljit:\inellntle-tTee. 
—P.  Holland  :  Ptinie,  bk.  liJtxvL  ch-  xiv. 

2.  An  en;;raving,  drawing,  or  picture  front- 
ing the  title-page  of  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Imok. 

"  Tlion'lt  bear  Rbuut  a  quire  ol  wicked  paper, 
Diniled  with  BB-nctifled  ihimea. 
And  idols  ill  the/rotttls,  icce." 

CnrtwrvjU  :  Ordhiary.  111.  6. 

*  3.  The  front,  tlie  open  visible  space. 
"  The  evening  on  the /nwi? jjipiccB  of  heaven 

Ilia  lo.intle  spreads  with  many  colours  giiy." 

OloiK-r:  On  Sir  Isaac  yewton. 

*  4.  The  first  view  or  sight. 

"  'Tia  paradise  to  look 
On  the  faxi  frontispiece  of  Nature's  book." 

bryden :  Britannia  lUdivira,  107. 

5.  The  face.    {Slang.) 

%  The  corrupt  spelling,  fnmtU^piece,  is  due 
to  an  erroneous  idea  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  was  the  English  piece. 

*  front'-less,  a.  (Eng.  Aon(;  -less.}  Wanting 
shame  or  modesty  ;  full  of  effrontery,  shame- 
less 

"The  Athenian's  rSocratea]  modest  irony  was  of 
aiiothc-r  taste,  aiid  tetter  suited  to  the  decorum  of 
cuiiversatiou.than  the  Syriau's  [LucJanl/roTitteMbuf- 
foi'iiery.*— /7Mrd  /  On  the  manner  of  Writing  Dialogue. 
(PreE.l 

*  front'-less-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  frontless;    -ly.'\ 

In  a  shameless,  barefaced  manner  ;  without 
shame  or  modesty. 

front'-let,  s.  [For  frontalet,  a  dimin.  from 
frontal  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  frontal,  a  small  band  or  fillet  worn  on 
the  forehead.     (Scott :  Marmioji,  vi.  3.) 

*  2.  A  faee,  an  appeai-ance. 


frdn-to.  in  compos.    [Lat.  frov^ (genit.  frontis). ] 
Pertaining  to  the  forehead. 

frontoparietal  suture,  s. 

Anat. :  A  suture  which  conneets  the  frontal 
and  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  called  also  the 
coronal  suture. 

Iron-ton,  s.    [Ft.] 

Arch. :  The  decorated  entrance  to  a  building. 


consisting  of  a  romice  supported  by  consoles 
and  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 


front'rodm,  s.  [Eng.  front,  and  room.]  A 
mum  in  tiie  trout  of  a  house. 

ftont'Ward,  adv.  [Eng.  froiU,  s.  ;  -word.) 
Krectly,  upward. 

"  M«ii  dfflue  a  iiuin— 
The  creature  who  looka  fri/ntward  to  the  aturs.' 

£.  it.  Lrowtung :  Aurora  Lvigh,  Til 

*  frop'-pisli,  «.  [A  modification  of  frappish 
(q.\-.),j     Peevish,  cross,  Iroward. 

"Whyd-ist  tliuu  look  m>  froppith  r  who  haa  angered 
thQO  tliua  1"—  iVgchcr  ley  :  Vountry  Wi/e.U   L 

*  frore,  a.  &  adv.    [Fbobhk.] 

A«  As  adj. :  Frosty,  frozen. 

'•  His  beard,  al)  whit*  an  spangles  frore 
Thatclotiie  fliuliiiiuiousforvsts  hoar." 

Warton  .   The  Grave  of  Ji'ing  Arthur. 

B*  As  adv. :  Frostily,  bharply,  keenly. 

"The  parcliiuKBir 
haraafrore,  otid  cold  iwrfTma  the  effect  of  lire  " 
J/(7f<m  .   /'.  L.,  li-  SyS. 

*  frome,  a.  [A.S.  froren,  pa.  par.  of//-^osa;i  = 
to  freeze ;  cogu,  with  Dut.  gevroren,  ]a.  par. 
of  vriescn  =  to  freeze  ;  Ger.  gefroren,  pa.  par, 
of  fricrcti  =  to  freeze  (q.v.).j  Frozen,  con- 
gealed with  cold. 

"  O,  my  heart-blood  is  well-nigh /rorrM;  I  feel." 

t-fpcTunr:  Shepheii-rdt  Calender :  Feb. 

*  tror'-ft  *  £rdar'-y,  a.  [Eng.  fror^e);  -y.] 
i'rozen,  frostid,  ligid,  or  stltt'with  cold. 

"  Her  up  betwixt  his  nigged  hands  he  reared, 
.\nd  with  hlsfroru  lips  full  softly  kist." 

Spcmcr:  F  (i..  IIL  vili.  8S, 

froslL,  *  froBcbe,  *  froske,  *  frosse,  s. 

[A.S.  frnx;    O.    H.    Ger.  froi^c,  frosch ;    Icel. 

froikr;  Dnt.  rorsch.]    [Froq  (1),  s.]     A  frog. 

"  For  todea  and  frotke*  may  no  man  flyt." 

TiJitfnelc:/  Jfystcries.  p.  «2. 

^  Obsolete  except  in  Northern  provincial 
dialects. 

&ost,  •  forst.  *  forste,  s.    [A.S./ors«,  from 
freosan  =  to  freeze ;   cogu.  with  Dut.  vorst : 
iier.  frost ;  Icel.,  Dan.  &  Sw./ros(.]  [Freeze,  v.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  freezing  or  becoming 
frozen  ;  the  congrdatioa  of  flmda  by  the  loss 
or  abstraction  of  heat. 

2.  That  state  of  the  atmosphere  which 
causes  fluids  to  freeze  ;  severe  cold,  or  frosty 
weather. 

"The  third  day  comes  ^  frost,  a. kiUlng/rort." 

Shake'^.  :  Benry  VIII.,  iii.  % 

3.  Frozen  dew.     [Hoar-fbost.] 

*  II.  Fig.  :  Coldness,  chilliness,  or  severity 
of  manner  or  feeling. 
^  (1)  Black-frost:  [Black-frost]. 
(2)  Hoar-frost:  [Hoab-frost]. 
frost-bearer,  s.    [Cryophorus.] 

frost-bite,  s.  A  state  of  numbness  of  any 
part  of  the  hody,  but  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities, caused  by  exposure  to  extreme  cold. 

frost-bUte,  s. 

Bat. :  Chenopodium  albu-n, 

frost-blue,  &     A  coarse  variety  of  smalt. 

frost-fisb,  s. 

Ickthy. :  A  small  fish,  Morrhua  pruiiwsa, 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
just  after  frost  sets  in,  whence  the  English 
name.    It  is  called  also  the  Tom-cod.   {Storer.) 

frost-lamp,  s.  An  oil-lamp  placed  be- 
neath the  oil-tube  of  an  Argaud  lamp  to  keep 
tie  oil  in  a  flowing  condition  on  cold  nights. 
It  is  used  especially  in  lighthouses. 

frost-mist,  s.  A  mist  caused  in  frosty 
weather  through  the  freezing  of  the  vapour  in 
the  atmosphere. 

"A  frost-mist,  rising  from  the  ocean,  covered  the 
eaatem  burizon,"— ^otl:   Waverlei/,  ch-  xlvi. 

frost-smoke,  s. 

MctiLor. :  A  smoke-like  appearance  occurring 
at  times  over  the  sea  in  the  Arctic  regions.  It 
is  congealed  fog. 

"  The  brin.  and  the  Ice  round  her,  are  covered  by  a 
atraiige  blaclc  obscurity ;  it  is  the/ro5(-smofte  of  Arctic 
winters. " — Kane,  in  Waster. 

frost-weed,  frost-wort,  s. 

Bot. :  Helianihemnm  canadense.  a  rock  rose 
about  a  foot  high,  with  yellow  flowers,  grow- 
ing in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Late  in 
the  autumn  ice  crj'stals  rise  from  the  cracked 
bark  of  tlie  root.'wheiice  it  is  named.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 


frost,  v.t.  &  i.    iFboht,  ».J 
A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  injure  by  frost;  as.  Growing  vegeta- 
bles  are  fronted. 

2.  To  cover  with  lioar-frost. 

"  Hoary  Tbamc«,  with  frosted  ozler*  crowned, 
Waa  three  luuif  moons  lu  Ivy  fetter«  bound. 

Oay:  Trlv.n.  ii.  «5». 

3.  To  rough  up  the  nails  in  a  horse's  shoe  la 
enable  him  to  gain  a  flno  foothold  on  froaen 
j;round. 

IL  Fl'jurativcly : 

1,  Tu  cover  with  anv  flubstance  resemhline 
frust :  as,  A  cake  is  'jro^td  with  powdered 
uugar. 

2.  To  make  hoary  or  white  ;  to  whiten. 
"And  helpless  Age  with  hmiTy.frottud  hewL" 

FarntU:  Oift  'tf/'ottrif. 

*  B.  Intraiis.:  To  become  frostbitten. 
*  frost' -bite,  v.t.     [Eug.  frost,  and  hite.} 

1.  To  nip  up  or  aflect  with  frost;  to  make 
ft-ostbitUm. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  frosty  atmosphere. 

■'  My  wife  nil  and  with  Mrs.  Pen  in  tha  Seldji  to 
frostbite  themselves."— /*f;/jf J  .'  Diary. 

frost' -bit-ten,  a.       [Eng.  frost,    and  Utten 
Oi-v.)] 

1.  Lit. :  Affected  with  or  numbed  by  frost ; 
nipped  or  withered  by  the  frost. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Nipped,  as  plants  by  the  frost. 

frost'-bo^d,  a.      [Eng.  frost,  and  hound.\ 
Bound  or  confined  by  Jroat. 

"  So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy  ;  thooeh  smooth 
Aiid  ulippery  the  matetiaU,  yKi.frottbound. 
Firm  as  a  rock."  Cvwpcr .  Tatk,  v.  l&S. 

frost'-ed,  u.     [Eng. /ros(;  -ed.J 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Covered  with  frost  or  any  substance  re- 
sembling frost. 

2.  A  terra  applied  to  the  dead  or  lustreless 
appearance  of  gold,  silver,  or  glass,  when 
polishing  the  surface  is  omitted.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  hoar-frost,  and  hence 
the  name.  Frosted  work  is  introduced  as  a 
foil  or  contrast  t*>  burnish  work,  in  which  the 
metal  receives  the  full  lustre  by  an  agate 
or  flint  burnisher.  Electro-plated  work  is  in 
the  frosted  condition  as  it  comes  from  the 
bath,  and  may  be  burnished  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  frosted  appearance  on  glass  is  given 
by  grinding,  or  by  the  Sand-blast  (q.v.),  mak- 
ing ground-glass,  which  diffuses  the  rays,  and 
does  not  transmit  a  direet  ray  or  clear  image. 

'■  The  rich  brocaded  silk  unfold. 
Where  rising  flowers  grow  stiff  with /ros/cti  gold." 
Gay  :  Trivia. 

II,  Bot. :  Having  the  appearance  of  hoar- 
frost ;  as  the  leaves  of  Rosa  prutno.m.  It  is 
nearly  the  same  as  "  dewy,"  except  that  the 
glittering  particles  are  opaque. 

frosted-glass,  s. 

Glass-man. :  A  form  of  gUuss  formerly  made 
by  the  Venetians,  and  recently  revived.  It 
has  irregularly  varied  marble-like  projecting 
dislocations  in  the  intervening  fissures.  Sud- 
denly plunging  hot  glass  into  cold  water  pro- 
duces crystalline  convex  fractures,  with  a 
polished  exterior,  like  Derbyshire  spar ;  but 
the  concave  intervening  figures  are  caused, 
first  by  chilling,  and  then  reheating  at  the 
furnace,  and  simultaneously  expanding  the 
reheated  ball  of  glass  by  blowing,  thus  separa- 
ting the  crjstils  from  eacli  other,  and  leaving 
open  figures  between,  which  is  done  prepara- 
tory to  forming  vases  or  ornaments.  Although 
it  appears  covered  with  fractures,  it  is  per- 
fectly sonorous. 

frosted-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornaiiieiital  work,  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance hoar-frost  on  plants. 

frOSf-i-lj^.  adv.     [Eng.  frost ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit. :  With  frost;  with  excessive  cold. 
*  2.  Fig.  .-  With   coldness,  coolness,  or  fri- 
gidity ;  coldly. 

"  Courtling,  1  rather  thou  shouJdst  utterly 
Dispraise  my  work,  thmi  praise  Hfnjsdfy." 

Leu  Jon^on:  Censorious  VourtUnff, 

froSf-l-neSS,  s.      [Eng.  frosty;  -ness.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fi'osty  ;  fi  eezing  cold. 

frOSt'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  frost ;  -inff.] 

Cook. :  A  composition  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  used  ta 
frost  cakes. 


ate,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  w^U.  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iinito,  cur,  rul©,  full ;  try,  Syrian ;  »,  a  =  e ;  ©y  =  a.  ftu  =  kw. 
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•  frost'-less,  a.  [Eiig. /ros( ;  -less.l  Free  from 
frost. 

frost'-nail,  s.  [Eng.  frost, and  nail.]  A  rough- 
ing nail  ;  driven  iuto  u  liorse'a  bIioc  to  enable 
hini  to  gain  a  fii'iu  fuotliold  on  frozen  grountl. 

"The  cl^iws  aro  etrait  only  to  take  hold,  for  bt-ttor 
profrressioii :  na  a  horse  thiit  ia  ihcKl  \rii\i /roatrtnite." — 
Ortio:  t'oamuiogiii  Sacra. 

firost '-nailed,  o.  [Eng.  frost,  and  vMled.] 
Having  the  nails  roughed. 

firost'-Zlipped,  a.  [Kng,  frost,  and  nippeil.] 
Nij'ped  up  or  blighted  by  tlie  frost;  frost- 
bitten. 

&ost'-wdrk.  s.  [Eng.  fro^it,  and  work.]  The 
beautiful  patterns  or  tigures  formed  by  tlio 
deposition  of  boai'-frost  on  windows,  plants, 
&c. 

"  Like  frost-work  in  the  inoming  my, 
ITie  fiuiuk'd  fiibric  luella  nway?" 

HcoCt :  JIurtniati,  L  (Introd.) 

frost'-y*   *froost-y,  *ft'ost-ie.  a.    [Eug. 
frost;  -y.] 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  freezing  ; 
excessively  cold  ;  attended  with  frost ;  as, 
frosty  weather,  a  frosty  night. 

"Orfluiilly  for  tlie  (H'eat  aFore  of  waters  enffendred 
In  tliiii  /rantit'  aad  cuKl  cliiaaUi,  that  tlie  UuiVea  are 
not  able  to  fauldu  X,\ieui."—ilackliiyt :   Voyages,  ill  27. 

2.  Affected  or  injured  by  fi'ost ;  under  the 
intlueuue  of  frost ;  frozen  ;  as.  The  ground  ia 
frudy. 

*II.  Figttratlvely : 

1.  Cold ;  cool  or  frigid  in  disposition  or 
temper  ;  without  heat  or  ardour. 

"  Youth  Is  fiery,  age  ia  frosty ." 

Longfellou) :  itong  (ff  Hiawatha.  Iv. 

2.  Hoary ;  white ;  as  though  covered  with 
hoar-frost, 

"Where  1b  loyalty? 
If  it  he  banished  from  the/fosfy  he;id, 
Whertj  shall  it  find  »  barbM.ir  iu  thetjirtht' 

aiiiikinip. :  'i  llniry  VI.,  v.  I. 

•ft-ote,   ""broote,    *flrot-eii,  v.t.     [O.  Fr. 

froter  ;  Tr.frottcr;  Si),  frotar  ;  ItaL  fret  tare  ^ 
to  rub.] 

1.  To  rub. 

"  Who  rubbith  now,  Vfho/roCeth  now  his  lippea?" 
Ctiauoer  ;  C  T.,  3,745^ 

2.  To  stroke. 

"  Her  hedes  thay  fawne  and /rote."      Gawaine,  1,919. 

*  frot'-er-er,  s.  [Eng./rote; -erer.[  One  who 
rubs  anutliei'. 

"  I  ain  his  froterer  or  rubber  in  a  hot  house."— J/ar- 
Stan :   \MuU  i'ou  Will. 

froth,  *fi:otlie,  s.  [Icel.  /ro<lha,  fraudh: 
cogn.  with  Van.  fraaile  :  Sw./rat/ya.] 

I.  Lit.:  Foam,  spume;  the  bubbles  caused 
in  liquors  by  agitation  or  fermentation. 

"  When  wiud  expireih  from  under  the  eea,  as  it 
cauHetb  some  liglit  motions  of  bubblea,  aud  white 
clrclea  ol/roth,"—/Jacon  :  J/atural  JOstortf. 

II,  Figuratively: 

1.  An  empty,  senseless,  or  unsubstantial 
display  of  eloquence  or  wit ;  mere  words 
without  sense  or  substance  ;  empty  talk. 

"If  the  mind  be  fuU  and  embittered,  it  will  aasuredly 
have  its  veut,  and.  like  uiiaeitled  iiqiioi's.  work  over 
into /ro/A  and  foulness." — nouO'-,  vol.  viii.,  sen  9. 

2.  Anything  vain  or  empty ;  bght,  unsub- 
stantial matter. 

*■  Drunke  with/>-offt€j  of  pleriaure," 

aiirling :  Cfiortu  to  Ote  Tragedy  of  Darius. 

froth-worm,  s.  The  same  as  Frog-worm 
(q.v.). 

froth,  "  ii-othe,  v.t.  &..  i.     [Froth,  s.] 
A*  Traubitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cause  to  foam ;  to  cause  froth  to  ap- 
pear on  the  surface. 

*'  Fill  me  a  thousand  pots,  and  j  mch  *em.  froth  *em." 
iifium  i:Fltt.:  Pil-jrim.iiL^ 

2.  To  cover  with  froth  ;  as,  A  horse  froths 
his  bit. 

_*n.  Fig.:  To  emit  or  utter  as  froth;  to 
pve  vent  to  anything  unsubstantial,  vain,  or 
empty. 

"  He  freta  vithln, /roths  treason  at  hia  mouth." 

Dryitvn  :  Don  .•Sebastian,  \.  1. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  foam  ;  to  give  out  froth  or  foam  ; 
to  become  covered  with  froth. 

*■  And  the  billows /roWi^rf  like  yeaat," 

Loiiiifellow  :    Wreck  .}f  the  Ifesperiia. 

*2.  Fig.  :  To  talk  emptily;  to  give  vent  to 
empty  words. 

•■  Excess  muddies  the  best  wit.  and  makes  it  flutter 
aad/ro/h  high."— Grew.    {Johnson.) 


*  ft-oth'-i-ly,  udv.     [I'lni;.  frothy ;  -ly.] 

1.  Lit.  :  In  a  frothing  manner;  with  froth 
or  loam  ;  foundngly. 

2.  Fi'j.  :  In  a  frothy,  trilling,  empty,  or  uu- 
BUbstuuLial  manner;  cniiitily,  vainly. 

froth'-l-neSS,  s.     £Eng. /ro(/iy;  -jiess.] 

1.  Lit.:  Thcquulity  or  state  of  being  frothy. 
*2.  J''ig. :  Emptiness,  unreality,  unsuKstan- 
tiality. 

"  Should  I  testify  to  RUch'a  one's  f.ice  of  th«  profaiic- 
ni'93  iind/zoi'/ancas  of  hia  diucournc,  1  should  di-ii.liti,o 
him  for  ever.  1  <l.aro  not  do  It  Dare  notdo  itl  — 
South  :  Serntoris,  voL  viii.,  Ber.  D. 

*froth'-less,  a.  [Eng.  froth;  -less.']  Free 
from  or  without  froth. 

froth'-spit,  s.  [Eng.  froth  and  spit.]  Tito 
same  as  (Juckoo-spit  (q.v.). 

froth'-stick,  froath -stick,  s.    [Eus.fmth, 

and  stick.]    A  stick  fur  whipping  up  milk,  or 
making  up  a  syllabub. 

"  My  bairn  has  tocher  of  her  awn, — 
A  shodc-shool  of  a  holin  club, 
Afmathstii-K:  a  can,  a  cicct.  a  knock." 

Country  Wedding,  lu  Watii^tii  Colt.,  ^li.  47. 

froth'-y,  *  ft-oath-y,  a.    [Eug.  froth;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  froth ;  consisting  of 
fi-otli. 

"B«hold  n/roth?/  Buhatanie  rise  : 
Be  cautious,  or  your  buult  Uics."         Swift. 

2.  Full  of  or  covered  with  froth  or  foam. 

"  He  neighs,  he  snorts,  he  beitrs  his  head  on  high  ; 
Before  his  ample  chtst  the/rff(fty  waters  lly." 

DryJen:   Virgil;  ^Vieni  xl  7&2. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Soft ;  not  solid  or  firm. 

"  Tlieir  bodies  are  so  solid  and  hard  as  you  need  nut 
fear  that  liatliiug  should  mak«  thviu /rut/iy."—JiacoH  : 
Natural  iliatory. 

2.  Vain,  empty,  unsubstantial,  triflmg. 

"  If  we  euruey  tlie  stile,  or  eubiect  matter  of  all  our 
popular  tnterludea  we  shall  discover  tliem  to  hte 
either  scurrilous,  Ac.  or  at  the  best  hut  frothy,  value, 
aud  friuoloua."— /'r^H/ia;  3  Histrio-jllastix,  i. 

frothy-poppy,  s. 

Lot.:  miene  injlata.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
poppy,  nor  at  all  akin  to  one.  Called  Frothy 
fiom  the  idea  that  the  froth  of  the  cuckuo- 
spit  froghopper  is  more  frequently  seen  upun 
it  than  upon  most  other  plants.  {Britten  Ji 
Holland.) 

frough,  a.     [Freuch.] 

*  froun9e,  *  frounse,  v.t.&l.  [Fr.  fronccr; 
I>ut.  fromsen;  Sp.  fruncir;  Port,  franzio.) 
[Flouxce.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  into  wrinkles  ;  to  Avrinkle  up. 

"  Haue  her  miu  honde,  I  sh.'UI  thee  wedde: 
And  thus  hia  troutli  he  leyth  to  wedde. 
With  that  ahv/rouitceth  vp  the  browe." 

Uower:  C.  A.,  L 

2.  To  curl,  to  frizzle  or  crisp  the  hair  about 
the  face. 

"'So  /rouiice  and  curie  the  haire,  to  become  effem- 
inate in  speech  and  body,  is  the  very  patteme  of  our 
youth."— /"r^iine:  1  BU-trio-Mastix,  v.  7. 

3.  To  adorn  or  set  off  with  flounces,  fringes, 
plaits,  k.c. 

"  Not  tricked  and /roKncad  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  bunt." 

Milton:  It  Penseroso.  123. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  wrinkles  on  the  brow  : 
hence,  to  frown,  to  show  displeasure. 

"On  the  other  side,  the  Commons  frouTiced  and 
stormed  iu  these  aud  such  like  teai-mea." — P.  Holland  : 
Lii-ius,  p.  czi. 

"  froun9e,  *  franco,  s,    [Frounce,  v.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  wrinkle,  a  plait,  a  fold,  a 
flounce. 

"  These  words  said  she,  and  with  the  lappe  of  her 
c^rment.   yplitrd  in  a  frounce,  she  dried  mine  eyeu 
that  weren  I  ul  of  the  wHwes  of  my  wepiugs," — Vhaucer . 
£<,ec)««,  hk.  1. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Hawk.  :  A  disease  in  hawks,  in  which  a 
dirty  white  foam  gathers  about  the  inouth  and 
palate. 

"  The  hawke  had  no  lyat 
To  cume  to  his  fyst. 
She  loked  as  ahe  hiul  the  fronce." 

::>ketfoji .    Ware  the  Bawke. 

2.  Farr.  :  A  disease  in  horses,  in  which  a 
mass  of  pimples  appears  on  the  palat*j ;  the 
pimples  themselves. 

*  fr6un9'-ing,    s.       [Eng.  frouncic);    'ing.] 

Frounres,  I'laits,  flounces. 

"  with  dressing,  braiding, /rounrfnj?,  flowering. 
All  your  jewels  on  me  pouring." 

Drayton  '  J/ttSes'  Elysium.  Nymph,  i 


*  froun9e'-leaa,  a.  [Eng./rourtce;-ieM.]  F»9 

IVoiu  wrinkles. 

"  1  daro  well  aain* 
Her  forhedde/rouwc/fji  all  plalrie." 

Jtot/utunt  qftite  Itote,  WO. 

froa'-zy,  friJw'-^y,  a.  [Etym,  doubtful, 
perhaps  fioiii  J/oti'  (i).] 

1.  Musty,  rank,  fetid. 

"  The  nhioe  is  rendered  clone  by  the  Bteam  of  molat 
Acta  of  Varlittinent.  and/row*^  petitlona."— Z»k*#f»f/ 
A'icholas  SickUby.  ch.  xvi 

2.  Dirty,  slovenly. 

"  Here/roiay  housewlvea  clean  their  loaded  rehu.* 
Pilt:  /"iitation  of  Upcnter'. 

3.  Dim,  cloudy,  not  clean. 

"A/rotizy  dirty -colon  red  red 
Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face."      Strife, 

*  tr^  (1),  s.  [Dut  vrow ;  Ger.  /"mit  =  & 
woman,  a  wife.]    A  dirty,  slovenly  woman  ;  % 

shitteru. 

"  A  boor  hupging  a  frightful  /rov>  la  a  frtfjuent  Inci- 
dent even  in  the  works  of  'I'eniers." — tValjJole:  Aneo- 
dotcs  of  Painung,  vol.  Iv.,  eh.  iii. 

frow  (2).  froe,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with/y-o?y,  a.  (q.v.).] 

Coopering ;  A  cleaving  tool  for  riving  staves, 
shingles,  or  clapboards  from  the  balk,  bilUt, 
or  juggle.  It  has  a  sliarp  e<lgp,  wedge-shai'td 
blade,  and  a  handle  set  in  the  plane  of  ihe 
blade,  but  at  rlglit  angles  to  its  length.  It  is 
driven  by  a  mallet. 

*  frow,  a.  [Frouqh.]  Brittle  ;  ea.sily  broken 
or  cleft. 

"That  [timber]  which  grows  in  gravel  is  subject  to 
he/row  (a»  they  tenu  it)  luid  hrittie."— Auiiyrt,-  Hylva. 

fro'-ward,   *  fra-ward,  a.  &  adv.     [The 

XoitlR-in  form  vl  fromward  (q.v.). J 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply  with  wbat 
is  asked  or  required  ;  perverse  ;  pee\ish ;  re- 
fractory ;  ungovernable  ;  dilhculi  to  manage  ; 
morose. 

■■Russell  had  always  been  /Toward,  arrogai*,  ud 
tnutuious." — Macaalay  :  Uat.  Eng..  ch.  «nr, 

2.  Unpropitious,  adverse. 

'■  To  th*  importunity 
Ot /Toward  fortune  shall  bw  forced  to  y«eld." 

Spenser:  P.  v*  111.  iiL  81 

*  B,  As  adv. :  Away  from, 

"At  euen  cam  a  fugeUli^bt  /toward  Arable  to  hem 
rigt."  tfe?«rs(a  i  Exodas.  3,32L 

fro'-ward-ly,  adv.  [Eug. /rojcarrf;  -ly.]  Ia 
a  Iroward,  perverse,  morose,  or  petulant 
manner. 

■'  I  hid  me  and  was  wrotli.  and  he  went  AouurcUy 
in  the  way  oi  hw  heart."— /aaiaA  Ivii.  17. 

fro'-ward-ness,  s.    \Fm%.  fr&ward  ;  -ness.J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  froward; 
pervcrseness,  muroseness,  perversity. 

2.  A  perverse,  disobedient,  or  obstinate  act. 

'■  Kow  many/rownrdjiesstB  of  ours  does  he  smuthert 
how  many  indignities  dots  he  pass  by  ?  how  mauy 
alfrfuta  does  he  put  up  at  our  bauds  f — SuucA - 
Scrmoiis,  voL  ii.,  sen  2. 

froW-er,  s.  [Eng.  frtm  (2) ;  -er.]  The  same 
as  Fruw  (2),  s.  (q.v.). 

"  A /rower  of  tron  for  cleaving  of  lath. 
With  roU  for  a  aawpit.  good  h  us  ban  dry  hath.* 

Taster  :  Uuahandrte,  ch.  xviL.  st.  & 

*  fr<J^-ey,  (L    [Fbowy  (2),  a.] 

*frdw'-mg,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Appi^ 
rently,  damp  or  fog^y. 

•*  Gather  not  roses  in  a  wet  and  /rowing  hotire." 

Suckling:  Agi'unnt.  I,638L 

*fr6^'-ish,a.  [Eug.frou\i\)s.;-ish.'\  Musty, 
damp,  rank,  fetid. 

■'  He  that  is  rank  OT/rowith  ill  savour.  Hireosua."— 
Withal,  p.  260. 

frtf^Ti,  *froiuie,  *lrowne,  "frown-yn, 

v.i.  &i   t.      [u,   Fr.   * jrogner,    *fron<juer,   pie- 
served   in    Fr.  se  refrogner  =.  to   frown  ;    ct 
Ital.  i  II  frig  no  =  wiiiikled,  frowiimg  ;  Sw,  diaL 
fyna  ~  to  make  a  wry  face  ;  Norw.  froyiia.] 
A*  Intransitive: 

1.  To  express  displeasure,  annoj-ance,  or 
sternness  by  the  contraction  of  the  brows  ;  to 
assume  a  stern  guise  or  surly  look  ;  to  scowl. 

" Prowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  h'ld  tUe  tbimder."       towptr  :  Ta.'Jc.  L  381. 

2.  To  present  an  unfavourable  apj-earance; 
to  look  with  dislavour  or  threatemngly  ;  to 
lower. 

"  The  trembling  suu  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  now  rud»  uioantAma /ron-u  amid  th?  -Jtlea^' 
Tt'omsoti  :  Citstlt:  of  JtiUulcitct,  i.  3d. 

B.  Trans.  .*  To  repress,  repel,  or  rebuke 
Willi  a  frown  or  a  look  of  displeasure. 


b6il,  ho^;  poUt,  jo^I;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  9hin,  ben<?h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ph  =  t 
-oian.  -tlan^shan.    -tion* -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on=:zhmi.    -tlous.  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  =  bel.  dfl. 
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tr^nif  s.    [Frown,  v.] 

1.  A  look  of  displeasure,  severity,  or  stern- 
ness exi>re88ed  by  a  coiitractioii  of  tlie  biuw.s. 

"Yet.  Barliesleux  waa  still  at  the  War-omce  ;  hikI  it 
waa  iiitt  i>ret«ii(l(^tJ  that  he  had  been  puiiiUied  e^rii  by 
a  woril  ur  eL/rown."—Macaulay  :  llitL  Eny.,  cli.  xix. 

2.  Any  exi)ressiou  or  iiianilustation  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

"  Patiently  endure  that  frmon  of  fortune,  and  by 
some  iiot'ible  exploit  wiii  again  her  i&\o\iT."—Knollet : 
llittorie  qf  th«  Turk*. 

tr^irn'-er,  s.  [Eug.  frovm;  -er.]  One  who 
frowns  or  scowls  ;  one  who  shows  displeasure 
in  his  looks. 

"That  Phnrlaaic/roicner  at  th«  boy." 

Byrom :  ChrUt  among  Ou)  Doctor*. 

"frtf^frn'-ful^a.  [Eiig./row7i;/"'(0.]  Frown- 
ing ;  t'xpiesaive  of  displeasure,  sternness,  or 
severity. 

"  Far  other  jinrimse  tlioy  supply  ; 
The  muideiefa  burmnif  clioek  to  hide. 
And  on  lila/rfwi/"/  tfuiplesdi*-." 

Langhume :  Laurel  &  Reed. 

frtJ^Tx'-ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Frown,  v.\ 
A.  <S:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snhst. :  The  expression  of  displeasure, 

severity,  or  sternness  by  a  frown  ;  a  fiowii, 

trS^m'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  frowning:  -ly] 
In  a  frowning  manner;  with  a  frown ;  sternly ; 
witli  a  look  of  displea-sure. 

"  What,  looked  h^  frowningl]/  f 

S/ui/u&p. :  namlst.  L  2. 

•  f rtJ^rn'-y-,  a.  [Eng.  frown;  -y.]  Given  to 
frowning;  stern,  severe. 

'■  Her /roMTdv  motber'a  tagged  •houlder," — Sir  F. 
Palgrave.    {Ogihte.) 

•fro^-3?(l),  'frow-ie.a.  [Eng. /row  (I),  s. ; 
-y.]    Musty,  frowsy. 

*"  Or  like  not  of  the/row^  fede. 
Or  with  the  weeds  be  glutted." 

Spetiter :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  July. 

^£r6^-f  (2),  *tr6^-ey,  a.  [Frow.  a.  ;  -y.] 
Ap[diea  to  wood  wliicli  works  evenly  and 
without  splitting  or  tearing. 

ft*  J^8t'-;j?,  a.    [Frowst.]    Frowsy,  musty. 

"When  it  ia  not  only  humble,  h\it  frowtty,  and 
when  it  is  pervuded  by  an  atmosphere  of  thunderous 
gloom,  you  are  apt  to  wish  you  were  anywhere  else 
than  at  home  I  "—E.  J.  Worboise  :  Sittie,  ch.  xxv- 

frj^-zy,  o.    [Frouzv.) 

ft*6z'-©n,  ■  f^oze,  j>«.  par.  &  a.    [Freeze,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally  : 

1.  Congealed  with  cold. 

"  Like  reeds  beside  &  frozen  brook." 

i^ott :  Lny  of  the  La4t  Minstrtl.  la  26. 

*  2.  Subject  to  frost  or  excessive  cold  ;  ex- 
cessively cold  ;  frosty  :  as,  &  frozen  climate. 

*  n.  Figuratively : 

1.  Chill,  cold,  or  frigid  in  affection  or  dispo- 
sition ;  wanting  In  warmth  of  feeling. 

■"  Be  not  eveT  frozen,  coy."  Carew. 

2.  Wanting  in  natural  heat  or  vigour  ;  cold, 
unfeeling, 

••  Even  here,  trhcre  frozen  chastity  retires. 
Love  tlnda  an  attaj-  for  forbidden  flrea." 

Pope :  KloUa  to  Abelard,  181.  ? 

frozen  oceaiit  s. 

Gtog. :  The  North  and  South  Polar  Seas. 

•ft:dz'-en-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frozen;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  frozen. 

"Return  to  th.it  frozenneu  which  la  hardly  dis- 
solved."—Bp.  Gardiner. 

F.  R.  S.  A  contraction  for  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

•ftiib'-ish,  *  frub'-bish.  v.t.  [Furbish.] 
To  furbish  ;  to  rub  up. 

"(TU  make  you  younc;  again,  believe  that,  lady. 
I  will  so  fruhUh  vou." 

Beaum,  &  Flet. :  Custom  of  the  Country.  ilL  L 

•ftriict,  v.i,  [O.  Ft.  frnict ;  Lat.  fructris  = 
fruit  (q.v.).]     To  bear  fruit. 

*'  How  Buld  a  penny  fruct  contrair  nature  ?  " 

Coli:elbi€  Sote.  T6«. 

*fr&Ot»  8.    [Fruct,  v.]    Increase,  fruit. 

■  Ue  waM  preve  the  thrid  penny,  quhyle  hid 
Quhilk  for  the  tyme  no /ruct  nor  proffeit  did." 
Cockeltne  Soto.  768. 

fruct'-  ed,  a,  [Lat  fruct(vs)  =  fruit ;  Eng. 
suff,  -ed.] 

Her.:  Bearing  fruit;  applied  to  a  tree  or 
plant  so  represented  on  an  escutcheon. 


ft*uc-tC8'-9©n5e,  b.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit ; 
Eug.  suff.  -e£cence.] 

Hot.  :  Tlie  lime  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  is 
ripe  ;  the  fruitiug  seasun. 

fruc-tic'-u-16se,  a.    [As  if  from  a  Low  I..atin 

fructiculos'its.]  Producing  a  heavy  crop  of 
fruit ;  loaded  with  fruit. 

Friic'-ti-dor,  s.    [Fr.  =  fruit-giver.] 

Calendar :  As  freely  translated  by  an  English 
wit,  Poppy.  The  name  given  in  Oct.,  1793,  by 
the  French  Convention  to  the  twelfth  montli 
of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced  on  Aug. 
IS,  and  ended  ou  Sept.  16,  and  was  the  third 
summer  month. 

*  ft*iic-tif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fructifer,  from 
fructtis  ~  fruit,  and/cro  =  to  bear,  to  produce; 
Kiig.  adj.  suir.  -ous.]  Bearing  or  producing 
fruit. 

"Some  experiments  may  be  fitly  enough  called  lucl- 
fcrous,  and  oihenfructiferoiu."—lioyU :  Workt.  til.  ViiL 

fruc-tif-i-ca'-tion,   s.     [Lat.  fructijimtio, 
fnictificalus,    pa.    par.  of  fruclifico  ~  to    bear 
fruit;  ¥v. fructification.]    [FRUcriFV.] 
L  Ordiiuiry  Language  : 
L  Tlie  a(^t  or  process  of  bearing  fruit ;  fecun- 
dity ;  fertility. 

"That  the  sap  doth  powerfully  rise  In  the  epring.  to 

fmt  the  plant  in  a  cft|i:u:jty  o(  fructificatioii,  he  that 
lath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  be  drawu 
from  a  birch-tree  bath  slender  reason  to  doubL" — 
Drounie  :   Vulgar  Erruurt, 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  fertilizing  or  ren- 
dering productive ;  fertilization. 

"  As  may  be  discovered  from  .  .  .  the  prevalent 
fruciific'ttion  of  plants  thereby."  —  Broume :  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxL 

IL  Bot. :  The  fruit  and  its  parts.  Often 
used  of  crj'ptogamous  plants,  but  also  of  those 
wliich  are  phanerogamous,  when  its  meaning 
is  so  extended  as  t'»  embrace  the  parts  of  the 
flower  as  well  as  of  the  fruit. 

friic'-ti-f  ied,  pa.  jxir.  or  a.    [Fructify.1 

fruc -ti-fly.    *  fruc-ti  fie,  r.  (.  &  L     [Ft. 

fructijier,  from  Lat.  fructijxx>,  from  fructus  — 
fruit,  and/acio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  fructificar ;  Ital. 
fructificare.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  fruitful  or  productive  ; 
to  fertilize  ;  to  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

"  The  legal  levies  the  sovereign  raises  are  as  vaponn" 
which  tEie  sun  exhales,  which  fall  down  in  sweet 
showers  to  fructify  the  earth." — Hotoetl :  Vocal  ForetU 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  or  be  fruitful  or 
productive  ;  to  bear  fruit. 

"  Those  parts  that  dofruet\fy  in  us," 

SAoA-tfip. .'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  2. 

fruc-tip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  fruct{iis)  =  fruit, 
i  connective,  and  Lat.  pario  =  to  produce.] 

Bot.  :  Producing  as  a  monstrosity  several 
fniits  metamorphosed  from  one. 

fruct'-ist,  s.  [Lat.  fruct(us)  =  fruit,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.]  One  who  classifies  plants  by  their 
fruit.    (Rees :  Cyclop.) 

fruof -ose,  s.  [Lat  fruct(ii$)  =  fruit ;  -cse 
(C/i€m.).] 

Chem. :  Sugar  of  fruit,  an  uncry stall izable 
sugar,  identical  in  composition  and  optical 
rotatory  power  with  the  mixture  of  levo-glu- 
cose  and  dextro-glucose  obtained  from  cane- 
sugar  by  the  action  of  acids. 

*  fruc'-tU-a-r^,  s.  [Lat.  fructuarius,  from 
fructus  =  fruit.]  One  who  enjoys  the  produce, 
fruit,  or  profits  of  any  thing. 

"In  sum,  at  last  we  ought  to  determine  that  kings 
are  not  proprietors,  nor  fructuariea,  but  onely  ad- 
miniatratours." — Prynne ;  Treachery  i  JJialoyalty,  pt. 
iv.,  p,  ITO. 

*  fruc-tn-a'-tion,  s.     (Lat.  fruct{us)  =  fmit ; 

Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ation.'\     Produce,  fruit. 

"The  first  fructuation  of  an  advancing  society." — 
Poumal  (1T82).  p.  80. 

*  firuc'-tU-OUS»  a.  [Fr.  fmctueux,  from  Lat 
frnctnosus,  from  fructus  =  fmit ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fritduoso;  Ital. /r«((uo5o.]  Fruitful,  fertile, 
fertilizing. 

"  So  much  does ,fri«:ft«>u*  moistore  o'erabonnd.* 

Philips :  Cider.  L 

*  fruc'-tu-OUS-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  fnictuous;  •ly.'l 

In  a  fruitful,  fertUe,  or  fertilizing  manner. 

*  fruc'-tu-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fructnous ; 
■ness.]  the  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitful, 
fertile,  or  productive  ;  fruitfulness,  fertility. 

*  friic'-tiire,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructus, 
pa.  par.  of  fruor  =  to  en,joy,]  Use,  enjoy- 
ment, fruition. 


frue'-SOXne,  a.  {Eng,  frow  (1),  8.,  and  sonK.) 
Coarse-looking,  frowzy. 

"  I  never  was  amang  traitors  that  I  was  certain  al 
till  this  day.  L<?t  them  take  that  1  bloody /ruMonM 
bcaJita."— /jtrouniie  of  liodibtck,  i.  103. 

fru'-gal,  a.  [  Fr. ,  from  Lat.  frugalis,  from  frut 
(geuit!  frugis)  =  fruit;  Sp.  frugal;  ItaL 
irugaU.] 

1.  Thrifty,  sparing ;  not  profuse  or  lavish ; 
economical  in  the  use  or  expenditure  of  money, 
goods,  provisions,  &c. 

"  Frugal,  affection  ate.  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  Industrious  ' 

iVordnoorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  Characterized  by  frugahty  or  economy  ; 
nut  wasteful. 

"  Yet,  labouring  well  his  little  spot  of  ground. 
Some  scattering  p-it-lierbs  hert-  and  there  lie  found; 
Wbkcli.  oultivftUd  with  bU  daily  care. 
And  bruised  with  vervain,  wer*.'  hin  frugal  fare.' 
Uryden:  Virgil;  beorgieiv,  19L 

*  3.  Sparing ;  not  lavish.     Followed  by  qf. 

"  If  through  mlstB  be  shoots  his  sullen  beams. 
Frugal  o/Ilght.  in  loose  and  stra^jgliug  stUMma. 
'  -    '-'     "    Tday. 

iri/den  :  VirgU  ;  Oeorgic  L  6B3. 

frU-gSl'-i-tj^,  8.  [Fr.  frugalUi,  from  Lat 
frufjalitiis,  frvui  frugalis ;  ti\).  frugalid/id ;  ItaL 
frmjallta.  Sir  Tliomas  Elyot,  in  1534,  speaks 
of  the  word  as  not  then  in  general  use.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  frugal ;  economy, 
thrift;  a  judicious  and  carefiu  management 
of  anything  valuable,  so  as  to  avoid  all  un- 
necessary or  w;u>tefiil  expendituje  or  use  ; 
good  husbandry  or  housewifery. 

"  Fritgaltty  llias  ever  bten  esteemed  a  virtue  as  well 
among  ragans  aa  Christians."— Oo/d^mi/ A  .-  The  Bee. 

*  2.  A  frugal  or  sparing  use  of  auvthing. 
(Followed  by  of) 

"  Id  thi8/7*u^a/f/^  of  your  praises,  some  things  I  can- 
not omit."— />ri*(ten.-  FabUt.    (Dedic-t 

TI  For  the  difference  between  frugality  and 
ecoTwmiy,  see  Economy. 

fru'-gal-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  frugal;  -ly.]  In  a 
frugal"  economical,  or  thrifty  manner ;  thriftily. 

".Siie  bad  wherewithal  to  live /ruj^otty  genteeL"— 
Jtialone :  Life  qf  Dryden. 

*  fru'-gal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  frugal ;  -luss.]  The 
quality  of  being  frugal ;  thrift;  frugality. 

fru'-g^-dite,  8.  [Ger.  frugardiU.]  Named 
from  Frugard,  near  Helsingfors,  in  Finland, 
where  it  is  found.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Vesuvianite.  It  is  one 
of  two  varieties  which  have  been  called  Mag- 
nesian  Vesuvianite.  (Daim.)  The  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Idocrase  (q.v.). 

fiilg'-Sill,  "frug-ontS.  [Fr. /our^on.]  (See 
extract.) 

"  Fourgon.  An  oven-forke  (termed  in  Lincoinsbira 
A  fruggin),  wherewith  fuel  Is  both  put  intoauovan 
and  Qtirred  when  it  la  (on  fire)  in  iiJ'—Cotffrave. 

*  fr^-gif-er-^US,  a.     \LaX.  frugifer  =  fruit- 

bearing  ;  frux  (genit  frugis)  =  fruit ;  ferio)  = 
to  bear,  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ous.} 

1.  Lit.  :  Bearing  fruit 

"  And  God  said.  Behold  I  give  you  every  f-rugifeTOitM 
herb  which  is  Uf-ou  the  face  of  the  earth."— J^ors  ; 
Literal  Cabbala,  en   L,  p.  9. 

2.  Fig.:  FertiUsing. 

"  But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  hre^ihe  frugiferous  to  earth.* 

Cooke  :  Beri'jti,  1.198. 

fru-giv'-or-a,  s.  pi.  [Lat. /rux (genit.  yni^^w) 
=  fruit,  and  'voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Zool.  :  A  section  of  the  Mammalian  order 
Cheiroptera  (Bats).  It  contains  only  one 
family,  Pteropida;  (Fox-bats)  (q.v.). 

ffru-giv'-dr-oiis,  a,  [Lat.  frux  (genit  frugis} 
=  fruit,  and  voro  =  to  swallow  whole,  to  de- 
vour.] 

Ornith.,  £c. :  Fruit-devouring,  living  upon 
fruits. 

"  In  Afrugirorotts  bat  I  find  the  following  vertebral 
formula." — Ou>en:  Anat.  of  Vertebrates. 

*  frug-on,  s.    [Fbuggin.] 

fruit.  *  fruct,  *  frut,  *  frute,  •  fruyt, 
*  froyt,  *  fryt,  *  fryte,  s.  [Fr.  fmit.  from 
Lat.  fructus  =  fmit,  from  fructus,  pa.  par.  of 
fruor— to  enjoy  ;  O.  S.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  &  M.  H. 
Ger.  fruht ;  O.  Fris.  fruckt ;  Dut  vrucht ;  IceL 
fruktr ;  Sw.  frukt ;  Dan.  frugt  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
fruto;  ItAiX.  frutto  ;  G^r.  frucht.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  vegetable  products  yielded  by  the 
eai'th  U>  sui>i'ly  the  wants  of  man  and  other 


l&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son  ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    se,oe=e;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw* 


fruit— fruitless 
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animals,  whether  necessary  for  their  susten- 
ance and  support,  or  applied  only  to  their  en- 
joyment, such  as  corn,  grass,  cotton,  and  all 
cultivated  plants. 

"Six  years  thou  B\\a,\t  how  th)r  land,  oiid  gather  In 
thv/ruita  thereuf."— A'xoJui  xxiii.  10. 

(2)  The  edible,  succulent  products  of  certain 
plants,  in  which  the  seeds  are  inclosed :  as 
grajies,  apples,  oranges,  &,c. 

**  See  now  the  rWmg  fruits  the  gardens  crown. 
Imbibe  the  aim,  iiud  make  his  light  their  own." 
lilackinore :  Creation,  bk.  i 

(y)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  The  praduc;t  or  otfspring  of  animals. 

"  Lo,  childrpu  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord :  and  the 
fruit  o(  the  womb  ia  Uis  reword."— /"saim  cxxvli.  8. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  product;  that  which  is  produced  or 
effected. 

"  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands  ;  and  let  her  own 
works  praise  her  in  the  gates."— /•roi'«r6a  xxxi.  31. 

(2)  Tlie  result,  consequence,  or  effect  of  any 
thing,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

"We  heartily  wish  you  well;   wish  to  see  you  reap 
the/)-i<i(  of  your  virtue."— J/i(idte(on.*  Life  of  Cicero. 
vol.  iil.,  S  9. 
(s)  Benefit,  profit,  advantage. 

"  What  fniil  had  ye  In  those  things  T"—/;(w«.  vi.  21. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  In  a  strict  sense  the  ovary  or  pistil 
arrived  at  maturity,  but  more  commonly  tlie 
term  is  extended  to  embrace  also  whatever  is 
combined  with  the  ripe  ovary.  For  instance, 
the  pine-apple  consists  of  a  mass  of  bracts, 
calyces,  corollas,  and  ovaries  :  and  the  common 
api)le  of  a  succulent  superior  calyx,  corolla, 
and  ovary.  Like  the  pistil  it  may  consist  of 
one  or  several  carpels.  In  the  latter  case  the 
carpels  may  have  coalesced,  or  may  be  separate. 
Ga^rtner,  Mirbel,  and  various  other  botanists, 
have  proposed  classifications  of  fruits.  The 
following  is  that  of  Dr.  Lindley  ; — 

Class  I.  Fruit  simple,  ApocarpL  (1)  Utriculus.  (2) 
Ach»nium.    {3)   Drui)a,    (4)  FoUiculua,    (5)  Legumeu, 

(6)  LoiUBUtUIll. 

Class  ir.  Fruit  aggregate,  AggregatL  (1)  Etffirio, 
(2)  Syncarpfum,  (3)  Cyuarrhodum. 

Claau  III.  Fruit  compound,  Syncarpi.  (l)  G*ryop8ls, 
(2l7<JarceruluB.  (8)  Samara,  (4)  Amphisarca,  (5)  IVxi- 
dimti,  (fi)  Regina,  (7)Conceptaculmn.  (8)  Siliqua.  (9) 
bilicula,  (lO)Cerfttium.  (ll)Capsula.  (12)  Heaperidium. 
(l.if  iVuculaneum.  (14)  Tryuia,  (15)Cremocaiiiium.  (16) 
Glaus.  (17)  Cyiisela.  (IB)  Diplotegia.  (19)  Pepo.  (20) 
balausta,  (21)  Bacca,  (22)  Pomiun. 

Class  IV.  Collective  fruits,  AnthocarpL  (1)  Dlcle- 
sluiii.  (2)  Sphalcrocarpium,  (3)  Syconus.  (4)Strobilus. 
(j)  Sorusis. 

H  A  Spurioits  Fruit  is  any  kind  of  inflores- 
cence which  grows  up  with  a  fruit  and  forms 
one  body  with  it,  as  a  pine  cone.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

2.  Hort.,  Conwu,  tic.:  Tlie  United  States 
poflsess  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  ranging  from 
those  of  cold  climates  to  tbotse  of  the  semi- 
tropics.  There  is  no  country  on  the  eartb 
more  prolific  in  fruit  growth  and  development. 
the  most  desirable  of  foreign  fruits  liaving 
been  added  to  those  native  to  the  soil. 

fIrult-bOK,  s.  A  small  box  of  certain  di- 
mensions in  which  fruit  is  shipped  to  market. 

fruit-crows,  s.  pi. 

Oruith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to  the 
Coracinse,  a  sub-family  of  Corvidse.  They  are 
confined  to  South  America. 

fruit-dryer,  s.  A  small  house,  with 
V\\u,  furnace,  shelves,  and  means  for  ventila- 
tion, used  for  drying  fruits. 

fruit-eaters,  s.  pi. 

Oniith. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Swain- 
son to  the  family  Ampelidae  (Chatterers). 

fruit-frame,  s, 

lloit. :  A  trellis  or  espalier, 

fruit-gatherer,  s. 

1,  One  who  gathers  fruit. 

2.  An  apitaratus  or  contrivance  for  picking 
fruit  which  is  beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  arm. 

fruit-grove,  s.  A  plantation  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  an  orchard. 

"  The  faithful  slave 
Whom  to  my  nuptial  train  Icarius  gave 
To  tend  iha  fruit-groves. " 

Pope:  Homer;  Odys»eyiv.  974, 

fruit-house,  s.    A  storage-house  for  fruit. 

fruit-luiife»  s.  A  knife,  having  a  silver 
or  I'lated  blade,  used  for  paring  and  cutting 
fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  &c. 

fruit-ladder,  s.     A  light  ladder  to  rest 


against  the  limbs  of  the  tree,  or  stand  by 
itself  wliile  the  picker  stands  upon  it  to  gather 
fruit. 

fruit-loft,  s.  A  room  for  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  fruit. 

fruit-mill,  t,  A  mill  for  grinding  grapes 
for  must  or  a]iplcs  for  cider. 

fruit-picker,  s.    [FRuiT-oATnEUER.] 

fruit-pigeon,  5. 

Oruith.  :  Uarpoiihaga,  a  genus  of  Columbidsb 
(Pigeons),  which  feed  solely  on  fruit.  Tlie 
species  inhabit  the  forests  of  India,  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  Celebes,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Their  plumage  is  very  brilliant ;  gieen, 
yellow,  and  purple  are  the  prevailing  colours. 

fruit-press,  s.  A  press  for  expressing 
the  juice  uf  fruit. 

fruit-shop,  s.  A  shop  where  fruit  is 
sold  ;  a  fruiterer's  shop. 

fruit-show,  s.     An  exhibition  of  fruit. 

fruit-spur,  s. 

Bot.  &  liort. :  A  little  stunted  branch,  the 
ultimate  development  of  which  is  into  fruit 
instead  of  leaves.     [Spur,  Bot.  (2).] 

"  Every  bud  will  in  time  naturally  form  a  fruit- 
ipur." — Gardeners'  Chronicle,  No.  410.  ij.  595  (13*1). 

fruit-stall,  s.  A  stall  in  a  market  or 
street  for  the  sale  of  fruit. 

fruit-sugar,  s.    [Fructose.] 

fruit-time,  s.  The  season  when  fruit  is 
ripe  ;  the  time  for  gathering  fruit. 

fruit-tree,  5.  A  tree  cultivated  for  the 
salve  ot  its  fruit ;  a  tree  whose  ]»rincipal  value 
arises  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 

"Beautiful  is  the  laud,  with  Its  prairies  and  forests 
ot  fruit-trees."  Longfellow:  Evangeline,  ii.2. 

*  fruit,  *  frut-en,  *  fru-tyn,  v.i.     [Fruit, 

s.j     To  buLir  fruit. 

"  Frutyn  or  brynge  forthe  frute,  Fmctifico."— 
Prompt.  Parv. 

fruit-age  (age  as  ig),  * frut-age,  s.    [Fr. 

fruitage.] 

I,  Ordinary  Langxuige : 

I.  Lit.  :  Fruit  collectively  ;  fruitery. 

"  One  Rccustouied  to  desires  that  feed 
Ou  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life." 

}Vordaworth :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  The  fruit  or  result  of  any  action 
or  line  of  conduct. 

II,  Arch. :  Carved  work  to  resemble  fruit. 

"There  are  sundry  other  omameuta  likewise  belong- 
ing to  the  freeze,  auch  as  encarpa.  festoons,  and 
frutages."— Evelyn  :  Uf  Architects  *  Architecture. 

fruit'-toear-er,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  hearRr.'\ 
A  tree  or  plant  which  produces  fruit ;  a  fruit- 
ful plant. 

"Trees,  especially  fruitbearers,  are  often  infected 
with  the  measles. "—J/ortimer :  Htubandry. 

fruit'-bear-ing,  a.  [Eng./ntif,  and  hearing.] 
bearing  or  producing  fruit ;  fruitful,  prolific. 

"  By  this  way  (fraft  trees  of  different  kinds  one  on 
another,  nsfruitbeariug  trees  on  those  that  bear  aof 
—Morthner:  Husbandry. 

fruit'-bud,  s.     [Eng.  fndt,  and  bud.] 

Bot.  :  A  bud  which  produces  fruit.  Except 
in  the  case  of  monoicious  and  dioecious  plants, 
it  is  the  same  as  flower-bud.  In  the  case  of 
these  plants  it  is  the  same  as  a  bud  producing 
a  female  as  distinguished  from  a  male  flower. 

*  fo^lt-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fruit;  -erf.]  Bearing 
fruit ;  covered  with  fruit. 

"  80  we  have  aeene  the  kernel  of  a  well  fruitrd  plant 
degenerate  into  that  crab,  or  willow,  which  gave  the 
origiuall  to  his  stock." — Bp.  Hall :  Cont.  ;  Sfanassa. 

*  fruit-en,  v.t.    [Eng. /7*ui(;  -cji.]    To  make 

fruitful.' 

"[lie  may  as  wellasklwhy  thou  usest  the  iufluencles 
of  heaven  to  frv^itcm  the  earth." — Bp.  Hall:  Contempt.; 
The  Resurrection. 

fruit  -  er  -  er,  *  fruict-  er  -  er,  s.  [Eng. 
fndt;  -er,  the  second  -er  being  superfluous; 
Fr.  fruictier.}    One  who  deals  in  fruit. 

"T  did  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockflah.  a /V;i(tf«**r, 
behind  Orays  \iiii."—Shakesp-  :  2  Henry  iV.,  ili.  2. 

*  fruit' -er-3^,  s.     (Ft.  fr^dterk.] 

1.  Fruit  collectively  considered  ;  a  crop  of 
fruit. 

"  When  the  &jaul\  fruitery  eeema 
■Exempt  froTu  ills,  an  oriental  bla^t 
Disiiatrous  flies,"  J.  Philips  :  Cider,  IIL 


2.  A  fruit-loft ;  a  repository  for  fruit. 

*  fruit-es-ter,  s.    [Eng.  frmit;  fern.  suff.  -sttrJl 

The  feminine  of  fruiterer;  a  female  seller  of 
fiuit 

"  And  right  anon  in  comen  toiubcsteres 
l-V'tisuiid  Hiiiali-,  Hlid  yoiiu;  fruitesteres, 
Singers  with  hari»ea."      Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  12,412, 

ftTlit'-fiil,  "  fruite-full,  a.  [Eng.  /ni«; 
-/u/{0.] 

1.  Literally  : 

1.  Producing  fruits;    fertile;    productive: 
proliHc. 

"  Nature  multipUea 
Her  fertile  growth,  and  by  dlsburdeulnt;  grows 
U^.Tt:  fruitful."  Miltvn:  J'.  Z...  v.  31». 

2.  Bearing  fruit. 

"  Full  o(  all  maner  goodea,  welles  dygged  out«,  vyn* 

fardes  oyleyartleiis.  and  lu&ay  fruitful  treet." — Sibl* 
1551),  Aehemi'ih  ix.  25. 

3.  Full  of  or  heavy  with  fruit. 

"  We  And  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk. 
But  not  the  fruitful  ear." 

Vowper :  Olney  Hymn,  xvU 

4.  Prolific;  bearing  children  ;  not  barren. 

"  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 
—Genesis  I.  28. 
II,  Figuratively: 

1.  Productive  of  results,  whether  beneficial 
or  otherwise      (Followed  by  of  or  in.) 
"  We  curse  not  wine ;  the  vile  excess  we  blame, 
'itlore  fruitful  than  the  accumulated  board. 
0/paiu  and  misery." 

A nnstrong :  Art  qf  Preserving  Health,  IL 

*  2.  Liberal,  bounteous,  bountiful. 

"  A  hand  a»  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us," 

Shukcsp.  :  Henry  Vlll.,  i.  H 

"  3.  Plenteous,  copious. 

*■  One  fruitful  meal  would  set  me  to  it." 

Shakes/'.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  It.  i. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fruitful  and 
fertile,  see  Fertile. 

fruit-ful-ly,  f'di'-     [Eng.  fruitful ;  -ly.] 

*  1.   Ill  a  fruitful  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  fruit- 
ful or  i>rolitic. 

"  How  saered  seeds  of  aea,  and  air,  and  earth. 
And  purer  fire  through  universal  night, 
Ajid  empty  space  did  fruHfttlly  unite." 

Hoscommofu 

*  2.  Plentifully,    plenteously,  abundantly, 
copiously. 

"  You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off;  il 
you  will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfuUg 
offered-"— Shuketp. :  Lear,  iv,  6. 

3.  So  as  to  produce  fruit ;  profitably  ;  with 
advantage  or  profit, 

■■  And  these  are  words  which  ...  we  ina.y  fruit fullg 
entertain  ourselves  with,  upon  this  sad  occasion  at 
this  time."— Howe :  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  otf 
Dr.  Bates. 

fruit' -  ful  -  ness,  "  fruit -ful-nesse,  ». 

[Eug.  fruitful ;  -nezs.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fruitful ;  fertility ; 
fecundity. 

■  A  little  further  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  population 
or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen."— i/a-cauiay/  Hist, 
Eng..  ch.  xviii. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  prolific  ;  fecundity, 

**  The  coddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made. 
She  blessed  the  bed  such  fruitfulness  conveyed." 

Dryden  :  Otiid;  Metamorphoses  x, 

3.  Fertility  or  exuberance  of  genius  or  in- 
vention. 

"  Sandrart  adds,  that  it  la  incredible  the  fruiffulnest 
of  Holbein's  invention  and  tuduatry  iu  performing 
so  much." — n'alpole :  Ariecdofes  of  Paitittng,  voL  L, 
oh.  iv. 

*  fruit'-ing,  a.  [Eng. /nti(;  -ing.]  Pertain- 
to  or  bearing  fniit. 

fru-i'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  fructiis,  pa. 
])ar.  ot  fruor  =  to  en.joy  ;  Sp.  fmicion;  ItaL 
fruizione.]  Use,  enjoyment,  or  possession  of 
anything,  especially  such  as  is  accompanied 
witli  pleasure  or  salisfactiuu  ;  the  pleasure 
deiived  from  possession,  use,  or  enjoyment. 

"  Because  Thou  hast,  though  throned  iu  highest  bliM 
Equii]  to  God.  and  equally  enjoying 
GodUke/ntifion,  quitted  all." 

Maton  :  P.  L..  iu.  WI. 

*  ft^'-i-tive,  a.  [Lat.  fruitus,  pa.  par.  of 
fruor  =  to  enjoy.]  Pertaining  to  use  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  possessing,  enjoying. 

"Contemplation  is  a /i-Hirice  ixissession  of  veritie*. 
which  flowers  the  miud'_- dotli  no  longergathtr  or  col- 
lect."—.l/'Miudiyu?  -  iJevoutf  Essayei.  pt.  i.,  tr,  xxi..  §  4. 

fruit-less.  *.fru5rt-les,a.  [Eag.  fruit ; -less.} 

*  I,  Literally : 

1.  Not  bearing  fruit ;  barren. 

2.  Not  prolific  ;  barren  ;  notbearingoffspring, 

"  The  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  for  the  first  forty  yeart 
could  not  mjike  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed;  but  it 
grew  up  as  the  tr.es.  and  was  fruitless."— Raleigh: 
History  of  the  World. 


b©l,  b^;  po^t,  J<5^1;  cat,  9ell,  cborus.  9hin,  bencli;  go.  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  escist.     ph  =ft 
-ciau. -tian,— Shan,    -tiou -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon, -^on  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,   -sious  —  shus,     -ble. -die,  ^c.  ^  bel.  d^l* 
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fruitlessly— fruticulosG 


II.  I'ig-  ■'  Pi'iMlucing  no  results ;  vain,  uu- 
prolitiiblo,  useless,  aljurtive,  bootless. 

"  The  utility  of  the  auter|ji  ixe  wna,  )i»wever,  so  grf^nt 
and  ubvluua  tliitt  all  oi>iJwitlliuu  pruvud  /ruUtcM."— 
ii.iciulay  :  Ilust.  Eng,,  eli.  in. 

^  For  the  ditfereuce  between  fruithss  and 
va'ui,  see  Vain. 

£Wiit'-less-li[r,  adv.  [l&n^.  fruiikss : -ly.]  In 
n  tmitU-ss  niiiiiner;  vainly,  witiiout  any  re- 
sult ;  unprulitably. 

fruit -less-ness,     '  Iruit-less-nesse,  5. 

*  1.  Tlie  (juality  of  producing  no  results; 
UD  p  I'oducti  ve  n  ess. 

"Ills  uciiujirvlll  If  those  thn,t  iiiocKe  atgoodnoaao, 
be  plagued  with  cuiitinuall  fruit.lesaneue."—iip.  IJall  : 
Contempt, ;  Jlephil/vthelh  A  ZU>a. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  fruitless  or 
Tinprotituble;  unpiolitableness  ;  useU-ssness. 

"  The  fruith-ssncti  of  their  ciiiiulriea  into  the  arcfiiia 
of  the  Godhead."— K'arfrarttm;  A  Commen.  on  t'ttay 
oil  MatL 

fruit' -  me  -  ter,  s.  [Eng.  fruit,  and  ineter 
(q.v.).]  A  person  officially  aptminted  to  exa- 
mine all  fruit  brought  into  a  market. 

"In  longpaat  days  the  Corpornthiu  /ntitmeferi 
claimed  a  saiiii'le  of  fiult  from  aich  pacluige  eutLTiug 
tlie  iioi'tol  L.uail<jiL."—DaUi/  Newt,  Aiig.  6,  1B8L 

fruit-^,  o.     [Eng.  JtvlH;  -y.\ 
"1.  Fruitful. 
2.  Resembling  fruit  in  flavour. 

frume,  *frome,  s.  [A.S.  SrumxL\  The 
beginning. 

"  At  Babilloine  ate  frame 
Tu  one  brljfe  thu  sdialt  ciime." 

Flurvz  &  nia7tchiflour,  135. 

•fru-ment,  s.    [Frumenty.] 

•  fru-inen-ta'-5e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shus), 

a.  [Lat.  frumentacevs,  from  jTiimentum  =  corn 
ltd.  fTumentacAo ;  Ft.  Jrunieutace.]  Of  the 
nature  of,  resembling,  or  composed  of  wheat 
or  other  cereal. 

•fru-men-tiir'-i-otis,  a.  [Lat.  fnimen- 
Utriiis,  fioni  Jntmentam  =  corn  ;  Sp.  &  It.iI. 
/TTimeTitorio.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wheat  or 
gram. 

♦fru-men-ta'-tloii,  s.  [Lat.  frumentatio, 
fioni  /rumentuvi  —  corn.] 

Kovian  Antiq. :  A  gift  or  largess  of  corn 
given  to  the  people  to  quiet  them  when  ex- 
cited or  uneasy. 

fru'-men-tj^.  'fru-ment,  •  fru-ment-io, 

*  fur-me-ty,  '  fru-me-tar-y,  s.    lu.  Fr. 

froiimente,  from  J'rouvicut  =  wheat;  ha.t. /rU' 
menlum=  coTn;  Sp.  frumentada..] 
*1.  Com. 

"In  Fraunce  and  Spaine.  bmers  steep  their  whent 
OT  fntm  nt  in  water,  and  ra.ish  it  f'lr  theirdrinke  of 
divere  sorts '■— P.  llollnnd  :  niini'\  bk.  xviii..  ch.  vii. 

2.  A  dibh  made  of  wheat  boiled  in  milk  and 
Beasitned. 

"The  fifth  book  la  <•(  pease  porridge;  mider  which 
are  iucluded/rumemry,  water  gruel,  &c."— A'inj/ ;  Art 

of  C<'uk'>.ry,  let.  9. 

•frTim'-gild,  s.    [AS.] 

O'rf  Law :  The  first  payment  made  to  the 
kindred  of  a  j't-rson  slain,  towards  the  satis- 
faction for  his  murder. 

frump*  •  frnmpe,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

*  1.  A  snciT.  a  mock,  a  flout,  a. jeer. 

'■  fHel  fihnll  be  able  to  abashe  a  right  worthie  man, 
and  iiitike  Imii  at  his  wittes  cnde.  tlirouL;b  the  bud-oiite 
quicke  and  \  ii\  uo\<.vd  frttmpe  giueiu"— Hi/*o(i  .■  Arte 
of  Uhetorl/{ue,  p.  1.17. 

2.  A  crnss-tenipered,  old-fashioned  woman. 

"  Besides  that,  sometimes  \e\\o\\%  frumpt 
Will  put  me  into  doKf  .jI  diimi's, " 

Lord  Ltiltleton  :  Hymn  to  Elha. 

•friimp,  v.t.  &  i.    [Frump,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mock,  to  jeer,  to  insult. 

"  F.ven  liee,  who  b"ing  now  farra  atept  in  yeeres, 
Cains  wna  wont  to  frump  and  fluut  iu  must  upjro- 
briuus  terms."—/*.  HoH  md  :  Suelonius,  p.  WJ. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  utter  jeers  or  insults;  to 
mock. 

"Stndying  for  scoffes,  and  frumping  flints,  not  for 
meet  ple;is  to  help  any  cause." — P.  Jlallu-nd:  Atw 
miiinim  ilarcelliriui,  p.  386. 

^  frump'-er,  s.  [Eng.  f-ncmp ;  -er.]  One  who 
nini-k.'i  or  jeers  ;  a  mocker. 

•frump-er-^,  .•!.  [Ens./rttmp;  -cry.]  Abuse, 
reprnrich,  sneer. 

"Mi-n'a    niorka,    fnimperips.    and    baatlnadoes.' 
Urguh'trt :  /iahi-t'tU,  hk.  L.  cb.  xi. 

fete,  fat.  fSre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  w^li,  work,  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


frump'-ish,  a,     [Eng. /rump;  -u>7i.l 

1.  Cross-tempered,  cross-grained,  sneering. 
"3he  Bits  diiwn.  bo,  <|tiHe  fruiii/ii.t/i.  and  won't  n;iid 

her  leaaon  to  uiti."~J.  ll.uLlie.     iOi/J"ti:.i 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  applied  to  dress. 

iHimp'-ish-nesa,  s.  [Kui;. /mmpish ;  -ness.] 
'lilt;  quality  or  state  of  being  frumpisli, 

friim'-ple,  •  fkiun-pylle,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful :  cf.  Ut-T.  riimpjeit  —  to  make  a  wry  mouth  ; 
Dut./ro/U7/ie/c)i.J    A  wrinkle. 

"  Prumpylle.    Ruga,  rugula.' — Promj/t.  Part. 

friim'-ple,  v.(.  [Fuumple,  s.]  To  wrinkle, 
to  crL'a.ie.  to  crumple. 

"  Prumpli/d.     Rugatut,  rugutaiut."— Prompt.  Parv- 

*  ft'Um-S^haft.  «.  [A.S.  frumscca/t,  from 
J'ruma  =  the  beginning,  and  scea/l  ~  a  making.] 
A  creation,  a  beginning. 

"Thu  folckea  feder  of /ru>n«cfta/f  schuptcat  al  that 
ischapeu  ia."— J^  MurherUe.  p.  W. 

"ftlimthe,  s.     [A.ii.  frumtk.]    The  beginning. 

"The  frumth4  to  thou  ende.'— 0,  Siiff.  J/iicefL.  p.  Ui. 

frun-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  measure 
of  two  peeks. 

*frunt,  v.t.  [O.  Pr.  afronter.]  To  encounter, 
to  meet,  to  strike. 

"  He  .  .  .  frunt  hsTD  In  the  fise  a  full  fel  wond." 
Itfstrunionof  Trmj.  6,^:!. 

*fHi8h,  '  frusch,  'frusche,  *frussch, 
'frussll,  v.t.  it  i.  [O.  Fr.  /roisser,  Jruisscr, 
from  Low  Lat.  fnissiira  =  a  breaking  up  : 
frusto  ~  to  break  up  ;  Lat.  friutum  =  a  piece, 
a  fiaginent  ] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  bruise,  to  crush,  to  batter. 

"  1  like  thy  nrmour  well  : 
I'Ufrtah  it.  ajid  unlock  the  rivet*  all. 
But  I'll  be  mast«r  of  it." 

Shaketp.  :  TroUut  4  Cre*tida,  v.  «. 

2,  To  knock  down. 

"  He  fruaihet  so  felly  freikes  to  grwnnd." 

liestruciion  of  Troy,  6.93L 

B,  Intrans. :  To  rush. 

" Thei /ru^ck«n  togidere  tulle  fiercely."— //auniic- 
ville,  p.  233. 

"frush(l).*fkiische,  *f^rushe,*frusshe,$. 

[Fru.sh,  I'.] 

1.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  an  encounter. 

"  Felle  was  thefrutshe,  fey  were  there  mony," 

Ucttruction  qf  Troy,  8,998. 

2.  A  noise,  as  of  two  bodies  coming  into 
violent  collision.    (Soitthey.) 

3.  Wood  broken  up  ;  splinters  ;  refuse. 

"  Al  ihefrtuhe  and  leavin^'s  of  Oreeke." 

Stanyhurtt :  Virfjil;  .£neid\.^9. 

*  fHlsh  (2),  s.   [ A.S.  /rose  =  a  frog ;  Ger.  frosah .] 

Farriery : 

1.  The  .■>arae  as  Frog  (q.v.). 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the 
frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  also  called  Thrush  (q.v. ). 

friish,  a.    (Frdsh,  v.] 

1.  Easily  broken,  brittle,  crisp. 

2.  Frank,  forward. 

*frUSt,  8.  [Lat.  frustum.]  A  crumb,  a  frag- 
ment. 

"All  the  f rusts  and  crosts  and  mata  of  antiquity."— 
Sterne:  Tristram  Siuindy,  v.  160. 

*  frus'-tra-ble,  a.     [Lat.  frustr(a)  =  in  vain, 

and  Eng!  adj.  suff.  -able.]    That  may  or  can 
be  frustrated  ;  capable  of  frustration. 

•ftus-tran'-e-ous,  a.  [L.nt.  frustra^m 
vaiu.]    Vain,  useless,  unprolitaMe. 

"Maugre  all  the   \iqot  frustriineoits  endeavours  of 
nature."— SontA ;  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  scr.  6. 

f rus'-trate,  v.t.  [Frustrate,  a.  Fr.  frustrer  ; 
Bp.  &  Port,  frustrar ;  It;d.  frustraTe.] 

1.  To  make  of   no  avnil  ;    to  defeat;   to 
thwart;  to  disappoint ;  to  baulk. 

"Shall  the  ailversary  thus  obtain 
Hia  end.  nmlfrusrrate  Thine?  shall  he  fulfil 
His  malice?"  Mdton:  P.  /...  ilL  156. 

2.  To  make  null  and  void  ;  to  nullify;  to 
render  of  no  eflTeet. 

"  IThiu]  hi«t  regained  lost  pamdiae, 
&-a.^  friiatrated  the  comiuest  fr:uidulent.'' 

Milton  :  P.  ft..  It.  609. 

IT  For  the   ditTerence   between   to  frustrate 
and  to  dffeai,  see  Defeat. 

*  fHis'-trate,  a.  [Lat.  fntstratus,  pa.  par.  of 
frvstro  ■=  to  disappoint,  render  vain  ;  fnistra 

=  in  vain,  from  the  same  root  as  fraus  = 
deceit.] 


1.  Vain  ;  useless  ;  of  no  etfect;  ineffectual; 
disappointed. 

"  He  U  drowned 
V/hom  thu8  we  etr.iy  tfj  tiiid,  and  the  sea  mock* 
Out  jru4trale  nejuch  on  l.iud." 

H/utketp-  ■  temiKtt.  lil.  8. 

2.  Null  and  void. 

•'  Pew  thiiig'i  are  bo  restrained  to  any  one  end  or  pur 
pose,  Uutt.  tliu  aauie  beiug  extinct,  they  should  forth- 
with utterly  hvuxim^ fnuiruie."— Hooker. 

*  friis'-tratC-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  frustraU;  -ly.] 
In  vain  ;  vaiuly,  iuelfectually. 

frus-tra'-tlon,  s.  [L^i.  frustmtio,  from/rws- 
tr-ttus,  pa.  par.  ot  fnslro.)  The  act  of  frus- 
trating, thwarting,  or  iicfejiting  ;  defeat. 

"Thtfr'-Ktritrl'in  of  the  divine  counsels  coucemiUK 
iun.iL"—/i]j.  Uf/riie :  On  t/ie  Ptalnu,  Pi.  zxxix. 

*  frus' -tractive,  a.  [Fr.  fmstratlf.  from  Lat. 
friiatratiis,  pa.  j-ar.  of  fritstro.}  Frustrating, 
disappointing,  fallacious. 

*  fHis'-tra-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  frustratmius,  from 

frustratus'.  pn.  p.xr.  of  frustro  ;  Fr.  frusiratolre  ; 
Sp.,  Poi-t.,&  \\-4\.f~ustTatoHf>.]  That  makes  null 
or  void  ;  nuUifjing  ;  rendering  of  uo  etlect. 

"  Bart'jliis  restraiiiB  thla  to  ayrtuCrafory  appeal."*— 
Ayliffa  :  Parergun. 

"friis'-tro,  v.t.  [Fr.  frustrer,  from  Lat. 
fntstro.]    To  frustrate. 

"  Friiitre  your  rams,  flered  your  flymi;:  towim." 

SytottU^r  :  T^e  Decoy,  \.\77. 

friis'-tule,  s.    (Lat.  frustulum.  dimin.  of/r«*- 
tum  =  a  little  piece.] 
Bot. :  One  of  the  joints  in  a  Diatom. 

*  fHis'-  tu  -  lent,  a.  [Lat.  fnutulum.] 
Abounding  iu  little  pieces  or  fragments. 

friis'-tU-loBe,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  frustulosus,  from 
Class.  \^t.  friLstulun  —  a  small  piece,  a  bit.] 
Bot.  :  Composed  of  small  fragments. 

fiHiS'tum,  t  fr^t, s.  [Lat.  fnistum=3,  piece, 
a  bit] 

Geom.  :  A  portion  cut  off  fW>m  any  solid 
figure.  Used  specially  in  the  expression. 
Frustum  of  a  cone,  which  means  any  part  cut 
off  from  a  eone,  excepting  only  the  vertex. 

firut'-age  (age  as  ]Eg).  s.  [Mid.  Eng./ra(  = 
fruit;  suft. -o^e.]    [Fruitage.] 

1.  Carved  work  resembling  fruit ;  a  fruits 
piece. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit 

fi^-tes'-cence,  s.    [Eng.  frutestxT^t)  ;  -ce.] 
Bot. :  Shrubbiness ;  the  state  of  existing  as 
a  shrub. 

fir^-tes'-cent,  a.  [Abbreviated  from  Lat. 
frutlcescens  =  becoming  bushy,  pr.  par.  of 
fruticesco.] 

Bot. :  Bhrubby,  as  distinguished  from  her- 
baceous and  arboreal. 

"  By  this  means  afriitescent  character  may  be  given 
to  the  8m;ille3t  ber)>3.  as  is  done  with  the  trtt  mignon- 
ette."-/.intitetf  .■  Borticidture. 

frutescent  celandine,  s. 

Bot.:  Boccouia fratesceiis. 

*  fruf -ic-al,  *  frut'-ic-all,  a.  [Lat.  fmtex 
(genit.  fru'ticis);  Eug.  adj.  suff.  -ai.]  Of  the 
nature  of  a  shrub;  shrubby. 

flriif-ic-ant,  a.  \Jj&t.  frutimns  (gemi.  fhttic- 
anlL'i),  pr.  par.  of  fruticor  =  to  become  bushy  ; 
fmtex  —  a  bush.]     Full  of  shoots. 

"These  we  shall  divide  into  the  greater  and  mor» 
eediious.  fraticant,  and  shrubby."  —  Eeeljpi :  Sylua. 
(Introd.  5  3.) 

frut'-i-9ist,  Jt.  [Lat.  frutex,  genit.  frutlc(is) 
=  fruit ;  suff.  -tsf.] 

Bot.  :  One  who  is  in  favour  of  classifying 
plants  according  to  tlieir  fruit ;  a  freitist. 

"On  this  question  the  botanical  world  was  divided 
into  factions  uf  Coroilists  and  Fruticistt."  —  Sarle: 
Eng.  Plant  .Vam«s.  p.  xrxvii. 

*  frut'-i-cous,  frut'-i-c6se,  a.  [Lat.  fndico- 

sus,  from  frutex  (genit.  /ri((ici5)  =  a  .shrub.) 
Of  or  iiertaiiiing  to  shrubs ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  shrub  ;  shrubby. 

f^ticose  lichens,  s.  jpl. 
Bot.  :  Lichens  having  the  thallus  more  or 
less  arborescent  in  form. 

fru-tic'-n-lose,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  fruticulosus, 
from  Lat.  fruticu/us  =  a  small  shrub,  dimin. 
of  fmtex  =  a  shrub.  ] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  small  shrub. 


;   "'ae,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
Syrian.     a9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


fry— fucusine 
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fry,  *fri-cn,  "  frye,  "frcye,  r.t.  .S:  i.  [Fr. 
frire ;  Vrov./ritiir,/rirc,  from  Lat. /rtijo  ^  tn 
roast;  cngn.  with  Vmi.  /riijir ;  Sp. //eir  =  to 
roast,  fiy  ;  Gr.  </>pyyu»  l}ikrugd)  =  to  parch; 
Skt.  6/m(yj  =  to  bnil.  fry.] 

A.  To  dress  food  by  hyiiting  or  roasting  in  a 
pan  over  a  lite  ;  to  conk  in  a  fiying-pan. 

"Take  brede  and  fri/e  hit  in  prcce  thou  Bolmlle." 

Liher  Cure  Cucuruni,  p.  28. 

B.  Ititransitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  be  drftssed  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  ;  to  be 
cooked  in  a  fryiiig-imn. 

2.  To  be  roasted  in  any  way, 

"Thamio  to/c^f!  Ill  ouro  owne  gres." 

Jiichard  dear  tic  Lion,  i,40l. 

3.  To  understand    or  to  be  expert  in  the 
cooking  of  food  by  frying. 

*  4.  To  sutler  the  action  of  heat. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  melt  witli  heat. 

"  SiJiues  aiid  gums  :ibuut  then)  melting /ry, 
Aud  x))j(£iii]t-like,  in  lliiit  rich  iiest  tiey  die." 

Waller:  Of  a  Wur  w.ttt  Spain,  83. 

2.  To  be  agitated,  to  boil,  to  foam. 

"Ye  iDight  have  aeeii  the  frothy  billows/i-y.' 

Spamer:  F.  U-.  'l.  xii.  «. 

3.  To  ferment,  as  in  the  stomach. 

"To  keep  the  liil  ititm/ri/ina  in  the  stomach,  drinli 
mild  beei-uftur  it."— fliicon;  yacural  Untory. 


4.  To  suffer  torment,  to  burn. 

"My 
W\xeteiahi:fryU.- 


JAy  biHiidishiiieiits  were  fewel  to  thnt  fire 

beAi,-,/." 

Drufft^m:  Ltge-nd  of  Pierce  Oave$(on. 


5.  To  ferment  in  the  mind. 

"  What  kludling  lootiona  iu  their  breasts  Aofryt" 

^   _  Fairfax. 

fry  (I),  s.     [Fry,  r.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  which  is  fried  ;  a  dish  prepared 
for  table  by  frying. 

"This  came  from 
The  Indies,  and  eats  tive  oruwasadny  iJifry, 
Ox-livers,  aud  browne  piiste." 

Majne  :  City  M-itch,  lii.  1. 

•2.  Fig.:    A  state  of   mental   ferment  or 
agitation. 

fry  (2),  '^fri,  *frie,   •ftye,  s.     (Icel.  free, 

Jijo  =  spawn,  fiy  ;  Dan.  Ad  tjw,  J'rd;  Guth. 
fraiw  =  seed;  Fr.  frai  —  spawn,  fry;  O.  Fr. 
/ray,fraye.] 

*1,  Seed,  offspring. 

"  To  the  aud  to  thi  //^ 
My  blessyug  grtuiit  I." 

TfiiviifUy  Mysteries,  p.  24. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  particularly  of  small 
young  ftslies. 

"Foithwlth  the  sounds  and  sens,  each  creek  aud  bay, 
yfitix  fry  iimumeMible  swarm." 

MiUon  :  P,  L.,  vii.  400. 

3.  A    swarm  or  crowd  of   young   people ; 
young  jieople,  in  contempt. 

"  Ouluf  iii%  fry  of  tliese  rakehell  horseboys,  growing 
np  in  knavery  and  viHiiuy,  are  their  kcrii  i;ontiiiu:iIly 
Bupi'lied  aud  maintained,  "—.s^e/tfier ;  Viewofthe  Utaie 
of  J relatid.. 

*4.  A  swarm  or  number  of  any  objects. 

"  A  beape  of  hurtes.  a  frie  of  foul  decaits.* 

Mirrour  for  Mitgislralet.  p.  56. 

5,  The  young  of  the  salmon  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development. 

fry  (3),  s.     [Etyra.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  sieve. 

"  He  dreasetb  the  dust  from  malt  t,y  ruuniug  it 
tbroujth  a  fau  uTfry."—ilurtiiucr:  Ilugbaiiurj/. 

fry-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fry,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  cooking  in  a  frying- 
pan  ;  the  state  of  being  fried. 

fry'-ing-pan,  s.     [Eng.  frying,  and  pan.]     A 
pan,  with  a  huig  handle,  in  wliich  food  isfrietl. 
^  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  tke  fire:  From 
cue  evil  inKi  anoUn-'r  still  greater. 

"  8oiue,  thouLTh  tliey  ehuu  the  fryingpan, 
l)o  leap  luUi  tlie  flif." 

liuiiyan:  PUsfrim's  Progress,  pt.  11 

fU\  a.     [Full,] 

'  fu'-age  (age  as  ig).  s.     [Fumaqe.] 

fu'-ar,  s.    [Feuak.J 

"fub,  *fiib3,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
conueited  with  fob  (q.v.),]  A  tat,  chubby 
child. 

"  That  anme  fonle  df  foi  meil  fubt." 

JCu'i  aiiU  rt  Urtat  Cast  (ItiH),  Ep.  44. 

•fab,  v.t.  [Fob,  v.]  To  delude,  to  cheat;  to 
put  off  with  false  excuses. 

"  I  havB  home,  mid  ln'm*".  and  borne,  and  have  been 
fu'i'-rd  ittfnndfuJiiml  oil"  irum  tliia  day  to  that  day,"— 
Hfuikitp.  :  •!  Henry  IV.,  ii  L 


•  fub'-bor-S^,  5.    [Eng.  fuh,  v.  ;  -ery.]    Cheat- 

ing, swindhitg,  deception. 

"  O  no  ;  but  dream  the  most  fanfAHIcal, 
O  beaveu  1    ii fabbfr-y,  fulibtry." 

Aiurtt'/ii :  Malcontent,  L  3. 

ftib'-b^,  a.     [Eng.  fub,  8.  ;  -y.)     Fat,  plunij), 

chiibby. 

"  .Say.  fi)T  instance,  of  the  boys  of  Pianinieugo  that 
they  aibfabby/'—NicholIt : Uferury  AnecdotcM.  ix.  Lia9. 

fub'-§y»  a.     [FuBBV.]    Sliort  and  stuffy. 

"  Switiii  upon  the  widow's  little  fuhty  uiitL" — Mar- 
ryiilC:  Snarleyuw,  vol,  i.,  cb.  vlii. 

fu-ca'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  (.Lat.  fuc(us) ;  and  fern.  adj. 
pi.  suff.  -aceir..] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Thallogens,  alliance  Al- 
gales.  It  consists  of  jdants  inhabiting  salt, 
or  more  rarely  fresh  water.  Frond  of  one  or 
many  cells,  often  divided  into  a  trunk  or  kaf- 
lilie  blade.  Propagation  by  spoies,  contained 
in  superficial  cells,  consisting  of  bladdeiy 
vesicles.  The  si)Mres,  whii-h  are  simph.',  are 
external,  which  distinguisiies  them  from  those 
of  Confervas.  Tiie  order  has  no  geographical 
limits.  Some  species  are  eatable  ;  tliese  and 
others  may  also  be  burnt  into  kelp,  Endliclier 
enumerated  eighty-one  genera,  and  estimated 
the  known  species  at  452.  The  order  is  divided 
into  the  suborders  Vaucherice,  Halyserese,  and 
Fucese  (q.v.). 

*  fu'-cate,  *  fii'-cat-ed,  a.     [Lat.  fucattts, 

pa.  par.  or/«co  ~  tu  stain.]    [Focus.] 

1.  Lit.:  Painted,  stained. 

2.  Disguised  ;  having  an  appearance  calcu- 
lated to  deceive. 

"  In  vertue  may  be  no  thing /"ca^e  or  counterfayte." 
—Sir  T.  klyot :  Ooveriwar,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii. 

fu'-9e-se,  s,  pi.  [Lat.  fuc(iLsX  and  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-order  of  Fucacese  (q.v.).  The 
frond  is  polysii'honous,  often  with  bladdery 
vp.sicles,  seated  in  hollow  conceptacles  formed 
of  a  folding  in  of  the  frond,  pierced  by  a  pore, 
and  surrounded  by  flocks  ;  concej)tacIes  scat- 
teied,  or  collected  upon  a  recei'taole.  The 
suborder  contains  the  tribes  or  families  Le- 
manidae,  Fucidte,  and  Cystoseiridse. 

fuch'-se-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fuchsia,  and 
Lat.   fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ea'.} 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  OnagraccEe,  type  Fuchsia 
^(q-v.). 

fiich'-SI-g.  (more  generally  as  fu'-shi-a)^  s. 

[rio  named  from  the  discoverer,  Leonard  Fiichs, 
a  German  botani-st.] 

Bot.  £  Hortic.  :  A  genus  of  Onagraceae,  tribe 
Fuchseae,  of  which  it  is  the  type.  Calyx 
funnel-shaped,  four-parted,  witli.  the  four 
petals  set  in  its  mouth  alternately  ;  stamens 
exserted ;  style  one  long,  stigma  capitate. 
More  tlian  fifty  species  are  known  ;  most  from 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Chili,  (fee,  except  two  from  New  Zealand. 
These  beautiful  plants  are  now  common  in 
gardens,  conservatoiies,  and  flowerpots  in 
windows.  Fnvhfua  fulgvus  was  iiitrod\iced  in 
lS.'i7.  Since  tbt-n  about  tliirt>-8ix  other  species 
have  come  under  cnlfivation.  The  hybrids 
generated  by  intercrossing  them  now  amount 
to  some  himdreds.  Though  they  will  grow 
in  any  liyht  rich  soil,  yet  they  prefer  a  mix- 
ture of  Inam  and  peat.  Young  cuttings  will 
root  freely  in  sand  or  soil.  If  placed  under  a 
glass  it  must  occasionally  be  removed  for  a 
time  to  give  air  and  prevent  undue  damp. 

^  Australian  Fuchsia,  Native  Fudisia  : 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Correa. 

fuch'-site,  s.  [Named  after  a  mineralogist, 
Fuchs.J 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Muscovite.  It  is  some- 
times called  Chrome-mica,  from  containing 
nearly  4  [ler  cent,  of  oxide  of  chrome.    {Dana.) 

fucb'-sine,  s.    [Eng.  fuclh(sia);  suff.  -ine.] 

Ckcm.  £  Comvi.  :  [Rosaniline]. 
f  U'-9i-dse,  s,  pi.     [Lat.  fnc(us),    and   fem.  pi. 
adj.  suf.  -if/a'.] 

Lot.:  A  tribe  or  family  of  the  suborder 
Fuct'iK  (q.v.).  The  cnnceiitactes  are  not  col- 
lected ujion  a  receptacle.    {Lindtey.) 

fu-9iv'-^r-ous,  a.  [Lat.  fvcus  (genit.  fuci) 
=  s**aweed  ;  roro  =  to  eat,  to  feed  on,  and 
Eng.  adj.  sufT.  -ous.]  Living  on  seaweed,  a 
term  applied  to  the  Sirenia,  The  Du^'ong 
(q.v.)  feeds  on  seaweed  giowing  on  large  flats 
exposed  at  low  water. 


fu -cold.  ".  A:  9.    [Lii*.  /.  'ii's)  =  seaweed,  and 
Gr.  ei&o<;  (eidos)  =  form,  apiiearance.] 
I.  As  adjective : 

1.  Resembling  a  f  114ms  or  one  of  the 
Fucaceas. 

2.  Containing  ]dants  or  plant-imiircssiona 
like  tliose  made  by  the  larger  aeaweeds.  (So« 
tlie  componnils.) 

II,  As  subsUnUive : 

ValiEont.,  Gcol.,  &c. :  An  obscure  fossil  x>lant. 
like  a  fncus,  or  the  imi>ression  of  one. 

"There  the  lowest  beds  have  only  been  found  t 
contain  fuenidi  and  a  rare  graptoliie."— Jf urc/if«on , 
Situria,  ch.  ii. 

fucoidbed,  s. 

deul.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison  to  a  bed  in  tlic  cliffs  at  I-mllow.^ 
It  consists  of  a  greenish-grey  nrgilUicenns 
sandstone,  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small 
wavy,  rounded,  stem-like  forms,  wliich  re- 
semble entangled  seaweeds.  They  are  of 
Upi'er  Ludlow  age.  (MurckUon :  Siluria, 
ch.  vi.) 

fucoid  sandstones,  s.  pi. 

(knl. :  The  rendering  of  the  name  given  in 
Sweden  to  sandstones  with  impressions  like 
those  of  seaweeds.  They  lie  at  the  base  of 
tlie  Cambrian  strata.  (Lyell :  Student's  Elementt 
ofGcol.) 

fli-coid'-al,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  fucoid;  -al.] 
Lot. :  Ihe  same  as  Fucoid,  a.  (q.v.). 

"Bear  also  their /iwoii/a/  impressions  btent  with 


f  u'-cus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  seaweed,  a  rock  lichen ; 
Gr.  (ftuKOs  (pkukos)  =  seaweed,  seawrack, 
tangle.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  paint,  a  dye  ;  any  false 
or  deceptive  show.    (Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  How  do  1  look  to-day  ? 
Excellent,  clear,  believe  it.    This  same  fncus 
Was  well  laid  ou."       Ben  Jonson:  Hcjantu,  ii,  L 

II.  Botany: 

*  1.  Formerly:  A  very  comprehensive  genua 
of  Algte  established  by  Linnaeus.  He  included 
under  it  most  of  the  more  solid  seaweeds,  and 
enumerated  fifty-four  species. 

2.  Nou) :  A  more  r-^stricted  genus,  type  oi 
tlie  order  Fucacese  (q.v.).  It  includes  those 
social  algse  which  have  a  flat  and  compressed 
frond,  sometimes  with  air  ve'^sels  on  or  in  the 
branches,  and  receptacles,  filled  with  mucus 


FUCUS    NODOSA. 

traversed  by  a  network  of  jointed  filaments. 
It  contains  various  common  algse,  sucli  as 
Fucus  nodosus,  F.  serratus,  F.  vesiculosus,  &.c. 
These  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
In  the  Scottish  islands,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  are  fed  in  the  winter  months  on  F, 
vcsiculosus,  as  are  pigs  in  Gothland.  F.  ser- 
ratus is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Norway. 
F.  vesicniosus  is  sometimes  ten  feet  long,  K 
gigantens,  according  to  Cai)t.  Cook,  360  feet. 
It  is  found  near  Teria  del  Fuego. 

*f u'-cus,  v.t.     [Fucus,  5.]    To  paint. 

fu'-cus-am-ide,  s.     [Eng.,  &c  fucus,  and 

aiaiiie.] 

Chem.  :  C15H12N2O3.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  fucusol.  It  crystallizes  from 
hot  alcohol  in  groups  of  long  needles. 

fu'-CUS-ine,  s.       [~Eng.,  &c.  Jncus ;    -int 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  CisHjoF-jOs.  An  organic  base  pre- 
pared by  boiling  fncusamide  with  aqueous 
potash    for    twenty    minutes.       It    forms   a 


bSil,  bos^ :  po^t.  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  -f. 
V  ^Oan,  -tian  ~  shan.     -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun«    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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facusol— fugitively 


yellowish  resin  which  melts  into  a  brown  oil ; 
this  IS  digeHtcd  with  nitiic  acid,  th«  resin 
■ei'arates  out,  und  tlie  nitrate  of  fucusine 
crystallizes  out :  this  is  deeonipoaed  by  a 
Blight  excess  of  ammonia,  then  the  fuensine 
crystallizes  out  iu  small  laminx  united  in 
stellate  groups. 

f&'-ciis-dl,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  fucus;  Lat.  ol^eum) 
=  oil.  J 

Ch^m. :  Fucus  aldeliyde-s.  C3H40«,  orC4H30* 
CO'H.  Obtained  by  distilling  si-aweed.  Fucus 
nodv^us,  &c.,  with  dilute  suljihuric  acid,  and 
washiuK  the  distillate  with  water.  Fucusol 
is  a  colourless  oily  fluid  which  boils  at  172°, 
and  rapidly  turns  "dark  coloured  on  keeping. 
Fucusol  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  fucus- 
amide. 

ffid,  8.     [Vfelshf/wtog  =  a  short  tail,  a  scut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  scut,  or  tail  of  a  hare, 
rabbit,  &c. 

2.  Cloth.:  Woollen  waste  ;  the  refuse  of  the 
new  wool  taken  out  in  the  scribbling  process, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  mungo  for  use. 
[Musoo,  Shoddy.] 

f&d'-der,  s.    [Fother.] 

fild'-dle,  v.t.  &  i.  [Prob.  a  form  of fuzsle  or 
muddle  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  stupid  with  drink  ;  to  muddle. 

"  The  table  floatiug  round. 
And  pavemeut  fsitblvw  to  the /addled  foot.* 

T/fniuon  :  Autumn,  637. 

2.  To  spend  in  drink  ;  to  lay  out  on  drink. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  drink  till  one  gets  stupid  ; 
to  drink  to  excess. 

■■  Rhyme  all  the  day  and  fuddle  all  the  night." 

IHtc :  Horace,  bk.  li.,  ep.  19. 

•  fiid'-dle,  s.     [Fuddle,  v.]    Drink. 

"They  have  had  their  dose  of  fuddle,"— Bailey : 
Sr<wnu4,  p.  125. 

*  fuddle~cap»  s.  A  drunkard  or  boon 
conijianion. 

"True  prottjstant/mitito-cap*,"—  T.  Browne:  Work*. 
lil.  93. 

ftld'  -dler,  s.  [Eng.  fudiU(e);  -er.]  One  who 
drinks  to  excess ;  a  drunkard  ;  a  sot. 

fudge,  interj.  &  s.  [Prov.  Ft.  fuclie,  feuche,  an 
interjection  of  contempt,  from  Low  Ger. 
Juisch  =  begone.] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  of  contempt : 
nonsense  1  stuff!  humbug  1 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  every  senteuce  (Mr.  Burcbell) 
would  cry  out,  Fudge  I " —QoldtmUh  :  Vicar  of  ll'dA.-- 
field,  ch.  li. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Nonsense,  humbug,  stuff:  as,  That  is  all 
fiidgc. 

"  Her  ladyship's  proposition  was  what  was  called 
bosh  ...  or  ftulge  in  plain  Saxon."  —  Thackeray  : 
liebecca  *  Hoipena,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  wilful  exaggeration  ;  a  falsehood. 

"  Very  well ;  very  genteel  youne  man— prepossessing 
appeanmce — (that's  a/'tdi^e/)— highly  educated  ;U8her 
in  a  school — eh  ? — Lytton :  6odolt>/iin,  bk.  ii..  ch,  vli. 

fadge,  s.  [A  word  occuring  only  in  the  com- 
pound.] 

ftidge-wheel,  s. 

Shoe -making :  A  tool  to  ornament  the  edge 
of  a  sole. 

•  f&dge,  v.t.    [Fudge,  interj.] 

1.  To  make  up,  to  fabricate  as  a  false  story. 

2.  To  interiiolate  ;  to  foist  in. 

"That  last   "BuppLise"  is  fudged  in."~Foot9:    Th* 

Bankrupt,  iii  2. 

•  fUeille-morte,  s.    [Feuillemort.] 

fu'-el,  *  few -el,  'few -ell,  •  fu-elle, 
*  fwaill,  .^.  [O.  F.  *  fouaille,  trom  Low  Lat. 
foaVia  ~  fuel,  from /oca?€  =  fuel,  the  right  of 
cutting  fuel  ;  Lat.  foats  —  a  hearth,  a  fire- 
place;  Nonn.  Fr.  fonalle, /ouvyle,  fuayl.] 

1.  Lit. :  Tlie  materials  with  which  a  fire  is 
fed ;  the  combustible  matter,  such  as  wood, 
coal,  jieat,  &c.,  supplied  to  fires. 

'■  Hard-faring  mee, 
They  pick  theiifuel  out  of  every  hedge." 

Cowper :  Task,  i.  665. 

2,  Fig.  .•  Anj-thing  which  serves  to  feed  or 
Increase  flame,  heat,  jiassion  or  exi-itement. 

"  He  yiel'ta.  not  he  to  mnii  nor  Fate  I 
Thou  add'st  but /<«/  U>  n.y  li.te." 

Scott  ■  L'ldy  of  the  Lake,  T.  14. 

^  Artificial  fuel:  Agglomerated  peat,  saw- 
dust,   coal-dust,   and  slack,   one  or   more   of 


them  in  various  combinations,  bound  together 
by  heavy  pressure,  with  cements,  clay,  coal- 
tar,  or  the  residuum  of  starch-nianufucture. 

fael-dryer,  s.  A  kiln  for  drying  blocks 
of  ai-titiciaf  fuel.  The  trays  sujiporting  the 
blocks  of  fuel  run  upon  rollers  upon  the  angle- 
iron  bars  secured  in  the  walls.  The  walls 
have  perforations  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
vapours  resulting  from  the  drying  of  the 
blocks. 

ftiel-feeder,  s.  A  device  for  feeding  fuel 
in  graduated  quantities  to  a  furnace,  either 
formetalhirgical  purposes  or  for  steam-boilers. 
[Mechanical  stoker.] 

ftiel'Press,  s.  A  machine  for  compressing 
coal-dust  and  a  cementing  material  into  a 
block, 

*  fu'-el,  v.t.     [Fuel,  s.\ 
L  Literally : 
I.  To  feed  with  fuel  or  combustible  matter. 


2.  To  store  or  supply  with  fuel  or  firing. 

"  Some  are  plaiuly  cecouoiuical.  as  that  the  scat  be 
well  wateredaud  well  fuelled."—  Wotton :  Architecture. 
IL  Fig.  :  To  feed  ;  to  nourish. 

"  For  more  corruption  needful  la. 
To  fuel  such  a  fever  long."  Donne. 

*fu'-el-ler,  s.  [Bug.  fuel;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  supplies  fuel. 

"To  retain  Are  unconsumed.  Sir  H.  Plats  bath 
obliged  the  fueUer.'-iSoyte :  Workt.  Iv.  420. 

fu'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Fdel,  v.] 

A,  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  a/lj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  of  feeding  with  fuel ; 
fuel,  firing. 

fu-er-6,  s.    [Sp.] 

Spanish  Law : 

1.  A  code,  a  charter,  a  grant  of  privileges. 

2.  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

3.  A  declaration  before  a  magistrate. 

4.  A  place  where  justice  is  administered. 

5.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal 

fiifir,  s.  [Onomatopoetic.  Cf  puff.]  A  pufl",  a 
whiff. 

"The  ghaist  .  ,  .  then  disappeared  like  a  /wjf  o' 
tobacco,  leaving  Rab  lu  a  very  pitiful  condition.  '— 
Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  ix. 

fuS,  v.t.  &  i.     [FuFF,  $.] 

A-  Trans.  :  To  puff,  to  whiff,  to  blow. 

"  She^i^r  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt. 

In  wrath  she  was  sae  vap'rln'." 
"  Bums:  Salloween. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  puff,  to  blow. 

fuf'-f!y.  a.     [Eng.  fuff:  -y.]    Puffy,  light 

fu'-ga,  a.     |Xat.=  flight.] 
Music:  A  Fugue  (q.v.). 

f^-ga'-cious,  a.  [Lat.  fugax  (genit.  fugacis), 
"from  fuga  =  flight ;  fufjlo  =  to  flee ;  Fr.  & 
\i3X.fugace;  Sp. /ugaz.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Fugitive,  volatile  ;  lasting 
but  for  a  short  time. 

"Moral  beauty  is  ...  so  subtile,  fine,  aad.  fugaci- 
out,  that  it  will  not  bear  being  haudled." — Berkeley : 
Alciphron,  dial.  iii..  55. 

2.  Bot. :  (Of  a  leaf,  calyx,  corolla,  Ac):  Falling 
off  early ;  as  the  leaves  of  cactus,  the  calyx  of 
papaver,  poppy,  &c.  It  is  called  also  caducous. 

•fa-ga'-cious-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fugacious : 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fuga- 
cious ;  volatility ;  shortness  of  duration ; 
fugacity. 

■■  Well  therefore  did  the  experienced  Columella  put 
his  gardener  in  the  miiiJ  of  the  fugacioutneti  of  the 
seasons." — Eeetyn  :  Kalendar.    (Introd.) 

*  fa-ga9'-i-t3?',  s.  [Fr.  fugacite,  from  Lat 
fugax  (genit.  fugacis);  Sp.  fugacidad;  ItaL 
fugacita.] 

1.  Volatility,  fugaciotisness. 

'■  It  is  very  likely  that  the  heat  produced  by  a  medi- 
cine, which  by  reason  of  \t»  fugacity  would  stay  but  a 
very  short  time  in  the  body,  will  not  be  so  lasting  as 
that  of  ordinary  audoriiicks. '— fioyte ;   Workt,  iL  237. 

2.  Instability,  uncertainty. 

*fug'-a~9y,  s.  [Lat.  fvgax  (gen.  fugacis)  = 
fleeing]    A  putting  to  flight ;  banishment. 

"  Notwithstanding  any  dlspoBltion  made  or  to  be 
made  by  virtue  or  colonr  of  any  attainder,  outlawry, 
fug'icy.  or  other  forfeiture." — Milton:  On  the  Articlet 

of  Pen  re. 


fUg'-al,  a.     [Eng.  fugive) ;  -al.] 

Mvsic:  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  A 
fugue, 

fb-ga'-td»  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music:  In  the  fugue  style;  a  composition 
containing  fugnl  imitation,  but  which  is  not 
in  strict  fugue  form.     {Stairier  £  Barrett.) 

fugh  (gh  silent).  foYuinterj.    (Onomatopofitic.J 

An    exclamation  nl    disgust  or  abhorrene*; ; 
faugh . 

•  f U'-gie,  *  f n'-g^  a.  &  $.  [Lat.  fugic  =  to 
fiee.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Fugitive. 

"  Yefug6  lyimafce  of  faU  LAomedone, 
Addrea  ye  thus  to  male  bargane  ananet* 

Douglas:   VirgU.7t.%. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  fugitive. 

2.  A  coward  ;  one  who  flies  from  the  fight 
ftigle -warrant,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  warrant  granted  to  appre- 
hend a  debtor,  against  whom  it  is  sworn  that 
he  designs  to  fly,  in  order  Ut  avoid  payment, 
or  that  he  is  iti  meditatione  fugoe, 

"  •  Ay.'  said  Ochiltree,  "that  wHl  be  what  they  ea' 
the fugie-tcarrantt.'  "—Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  lxux. 

fu'-gil-e,  s.    [Etytn.  doubtful.] 

Anat.  £  Pathol.  :  Tliis  term  has  several 
acceptations  :  (1)  the  cerumen  of  the  car  ; 
(2)  the  nebulous  suspension  or  deposition 
from  the  urine  ;  (3)  an  abscess  near  the  ear ; 
(4)  abscess  in  general.     (Dunglvsoti) 

fta-gi-ta'-tion,  s.  [r.at,  fugitatum,  sup.  of 
'fugito  =  to  put  to  flight ;  to  flee.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  flight ;  a  moving  about 
from  place  to  place. 

"  It  was  there,  in  fact,  with  all  allowance  for  his 
wanderings  and  fugitafiom  that  he  did  spend  most  of 
his  time.' — ^.  Jfauon  :  De  (iuincey.  V-  110. 

2.  Scots  Law  :  The  act  of  a  criminal  abscond- 
ing from  justice.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
court  can  pronounce  sentence  of  fugitation 
against  him,  in  which  case  his  goods  and 
chattels  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

fa^-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  fugitif  from  Lat. 
fugitivus  =  fugitive,  from  fugitum,  sup.  of 
fitgio  =  to  fiee  ;  Gr.  <f>evyui  {pheugo);  Sp.  & 
Fort,  fugidvo  ;  Ited.  fuggitivo.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Apt  to  flee  away  ;  volatile ;  easily  wafted 
or  carried  away. 

"The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parta,  the  leaves,  of 
many  of  the  more  sturdy  vegetables,  fall  off  for  want 
of  the  supply  from  beneath/'— H'oodwartf.'  Jfatural 
BUfory. 

*  2.  Not  to  be  held  or  detained  ;  escaping 
easily  ;  fleeting  ;  not  fixed  or  diu-able. 

"But,  ah  1  the  mighty  bliss  ia  fugitive t" 

Dryden  :    Virgil  ;  Georgic  iU.  109. 

3.  Pleeing  or  running  from  danger,  pursuit, 
or  duty. 

■•  Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side.' 

Coicper:  Task,  iL  104. 

4.  "Wandering,  vagabond. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Dyeing  :  Not  stable,  permanent,  or  dura- 
ble ;  opposed  to  fast  or  fixed  colours. 

2.  Literature  :  A  term  applied  to  short  aud 
occasional  pieces  written  in  liaste  or  for  a 
special  purpose,  and  not  intended  to  be  per- 
manent. 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  One  who  flees  from  danger,  pursuit,  or 
duty ;  a  deserter. 

"But  the  fugitives  from  Ramsay's  were  a  mera 
rabble." — Alacaulay  :  EUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xiiL 

2.  One  who  has  ftt-d  from  punishment  and 
taken  rufuge  under  another  power. 

"  Its  fugitive  the  church  he  gave. 
Though  not  a  victim,  but  a  blave." 

Scott ;  M'lrmion,  lil.  li 

3.  Anything  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

*'  What  muse  hut  his  can  Nature's  beauties  hit. 
Or  catch  that  airy/«yi(ire  called  wit. '        Hartt. 

%  Fugitive  Slave  Law  : 

Hist.  :  A  law  which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SLites  in  1850.  By  its 
provisions  a  slave  escaping  from  his  mflster 
into  another  state  was  to  be  seized  and  re- 
stored to  his  owner,  and  any  person  aiding 
in  his  flight  was  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  having 
committed  a  penal  ofl'ence. 

*  fug'-i-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fugitive ;  'ly.\ 
In  a  fugitive  or  fleeting  manner;  like  a  fugitive. 


I&te,  fat.  fkre,  amidst,  what.  fto.  father;  -we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  woli;  wdrk«  whd,  sou;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe^e;  ey  =  a.    qu^kw. 
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•  fugr'-i-tive-nSss,  s.     [Eug.  fjigitive ;  -n€ss.] 

1.  The  quulity  of  being  fugitive  ;  volatility ; 
lugar^ity. 

"  And  even  the  spirit  and  Biilt  of  sheep's  blood  Itself 
did.  by  tbeir  peiietraucy  of  ttuit^;,  Auti/ugUioenfM  iu 
gentle  heftts,  promise  little  less  effloacy." — Boyle : 
Wor/u.  11.  215. 

2.  Instability ;  uncertainty. 

•fiig'-i-tor,  *  fag-1-tour,  s.  [IM.  fugitor, 
from  f}igio  =  to  flee.]     A  fugitive. 

"TTTiiHtlng  thnlm  to  be  S"iie  advertlet  thnlrof  bo 
Blndry  fu^ifourit  Aa,\y  deimjtmg  of  the  olet^."— Bt-i- 
ttndene:  Livtui,  p.  123. 

*  fu'-gle,  v.i.  [Cf.  fugleman.]  To  act  as  a 
guiile  or  director. 

"  Wooden  Anns  with  elbow  Jolnta  Jerking iind/«.7//'i7 
in  the  i\\r"—Cartyre :  French  involution,  pt.  ill.  bk, 
v.,  ch.  viL 

fb'-gle-man.  flu'-gel-man,  s,  [Ger.  fiii^el- 
man,  from  Jiugel  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  file-leader  ;  a  soldier  who,  being 
expert  in  drill,  takes  his  position  in  front  of  a 
company  as  an  example  or  guide  to  the  others 
in  their  exercises. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  takes  the  lead  and  seta 
the  example  for  others  to  follow. 

"  Dftly  nisTched  ns  fugleman.''— Theo.  Book  :  QUbert 
Gurney.    {Lathain.) 

fugue,  8.  {Yr.,  from  Ital.  fiiga  =  a  flight,  a 
fugue  ;  Lat. /»pa  =  a  flight.] 

Music:  A  polyphonic  composition  con- 
structed on  one  or  more  short  subjects  or 
tlienies,  which  are  harmonized  according  to 
the  Iaw.s  of  counterpoint,  and  introduced  from 
time  to  time  with  various  contraiiuntal  de- 
vices; the  interest  in  these  frequently  heard 
themes  being  sustained  by  diminishing  the 
interval  of  time  at  which  they  follow  each 
other,  and  monotony  being  avoided  by  the 
occasional  use  of  episodes,  or  passages  open 
to  free  treatment.  The  chief  elements  of  a 
fugue  are  : — (1)  The  subject;  (2)  the  counter- 
subject,  or  contrapuntal  harmonization  of  the 
answer  by  the  part  which  has  tinished  tlie 
enunciation  of  tlie  subject;  (3)  the  answer; 
(4)  episodes  ;  (5)  tlie  stretto ;  and  (6)  the  pedal 
point.     (Staitier  £  Bai-rett.) 

"The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descnutln  lotiy /uffues." — Milton:  On  Edm-nlton. 

i&g'-uist,  s.  [Eng.  fugn(e)  ;  -ist.]  Amusician 
who  composes  or  performs  fugues. 

fU'i-re'-na,  5.  [Named  after  G.  Puiren,  a 
Danish  botanist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  cyperaceous 
tribe  Fuireneae  (q.v.).  About  forty  spe<.-ies 
are  known,  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

fu-i-re'-ne-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  'L&Ufuirena,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB.] 

Bot,  :  A  tribe  of  sedges  (Cyperacese) ;  type, 
Fuirena.  It  is  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  of 
Melanocranidse,  Hemichlaenidae,  and  Ficinidae 
(q.v.). 

•  ful  (1),  a.    [Foul.) 
«fta(2).  a.    [Full.] 

•  f&l'-9i-ble,  s.  [I^t.  fuJcio  =  to  prop  up.] 
That  may  or  can  be  propped  up  or  supported. 

•  fiil'-^it-meilt,  s.  [Lat.  fiddmen,  fulcimen- 
tuni,  from  fulcio  — to  prop  up.]  A  prop,  a 
fulcrum ;  that  on  which  a  body  rests  and 
turns. 

"  If  we  conceive  the  same  disproportion  betwixt  their 
several  distances  iu  the  former  faculties,  fruni  the 
fulciment,  or  centre  of  gravity,  they  would  botli  eqtii- 
ponderate." — Wilkint:  Archimedes  i  On  Mechanical 
Vomers,  ch.  xiL 

*fiilc~nen,  v.t.  tA.S./]tZ;oc,^(7ZuA(=baptism.] 
To  l)aptize. 

"Tho  he  fulcnede  ^xn  heleude."— 0.  B.  BomUiei,  ii 
187. 

**  fUlc-nere,  s.    [Fulcnen.]    A  baptizer. 


'fiilc-nlng.  •  ftilc-ninge,  s.  [Cf.  A.S.  /»- 
Ivhtiiinge,  fidlUning.]  [Fulcnen.]  A  bap- 
tizing, baptism. 


■fai-cra'-ce-ou3  (oeous  as  shus),  a. 

[Eng.,  &c., /ulcr(inn) ;  -nccous.] 

Bot.:   Fumished  with  fulcra;  related  to  or 
connected  with  the  fulcra  of  plants. 


fUl' -orate,  a,  [Eng.  fulcriutn);  -ate.]  Having 
fulcra;  sujiported  by  fulcra. 

fill  -crum,  *  ful -ere  (ere  as  ker ;  pi.  ful- 
cra, fiil'-cruill^)»  s.  [Lat.  fulcrum  =  a 
prop,  fr(»ni/u/cto  =  to  prop.] 

1.  Physics  (Sing.):  The  fixed  edge  or  point 
on  which  tlie  bar  of  a  lever  rests.  Its  reaction 
is  one  of  three  forces  acting  on  a  lever,  tlie 
two  others  being  the  power  and  the  weight  or 
resistance.    [Lever.] 

2.  Bot.  (Pi):  Additional  organs,  as  stipules, 
scales,  spines,  jtrickles,  tendrils,  die. 

fUlcrum  forceps,  s.  A  dentist's  for- 
ceps in  which  one  benk  is  furnished  with  a 
liinged  plate  with  an  in<lia-rubber  pad  to  pro- 
tect the  gum  from  injury,  wliile  the  other 
beak  has  tlie  usual  tooth  or  gouge  shape. 

*  fule,  a.    [Foul.] 
fule,  s.    [Fqol.J    (Scotch.) 

fule-body,  s.    a  foolish  person.     (Scotch.) 

"  Pule -hod;/  /  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  couldna  I  clod  ye 
ower  that  craig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  ye  cam  by 
youreudi'—Scjtt:  (Juy  Mannering.  ch.  xlvi, 

ful-ia',  *ful-flll-en,  *ful-flUe, '  folftill- 

en,  v.t.     [A.S.  julfyllan  =  to  fill.] 

*  1.  To  fill  to  the  full;  to  fill  up;  to  fill 
completely. 

"  He  fulfUlede  an  holwgh  vessel  with  dew."— 
Wycliffe  :  Judges  vi.  38. 

*  2.  To  complete,  to  accomplish,  to  All  up. 

"My  tymeia  not  jlt  fulfil  lid.''— Wydife  :  John  vil. 
8.     il'urvei/.) 

3.  To  complete  ;  to  carry  out  to  tlie  end. 

" Thei  foljlflen  first  the  more  longe  pllgrymage."— 
Maundeville,  p.  6;(. 

4.  To  accomplish,  to  execute,  to  c^arry  out: 
as,  a  design,  a  desire,  a  jtromise,  a  proi)hecy, 
a  refiuirem«ii4,  an  obligation,  ifec.  ;  to  effec- 
tuate ;  to  complete  by  performance. 

"  He  invited  them,  after  they  had  fulftUed  their 
nrinci.'s  orders,  and  settled  their  own  private  affairs, 
to  come  agriin.  and  see  him."— St rgpe :  Memorials: 
Henry  VIJI.  (an.  isaal. 

5.  To  answer  as  a  purpose  or  design, 

"  All  we  find  poaseasing  earth,  sea,  air,  .  .  . 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  iipp^ar  designed." 

Cowper  :  Tirocinium,  9^ 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
fuljil,  to  accomplish,  and  to  realize  :  "  To  fuljii 
is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  full  to  the  wislies  of  a  person  ;  to  accom- 
jilish  is  to  bring  to  perfeeticju,  but  witliout 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one  ;  to  realize 
is  to  make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been 
aimed  at.  The  application  of  these  terms  is 
evident  from  their  explications ;  the  wishes, 
the  expectations,  the  intentions,  and  promises, 
of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said  to  be 
fidjilhd ;  national  projects,  or  undertakings, 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  of  general  interest, 
are  said  to  be  accoviplished ;  tlie  fortune,  or 
prospects  of  an  individual,  or  whatever  results 
successfully  from  specific  efforts,  is  said  to  be 
realized."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  fidjil  and 
to  execute,  see  Execute  ;  for  that  between  to 
fvljii  and  to  keep,  see  Keep. 

fiil-fil'-ler,  s.  [En^.fvlfil;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  fulfils  or  accomplishes. 

•'  Jiisua  was  tho/ulftll&r  of  the  law  ;  and  ...  ho  was 
also  the/iilfiller  of  the  prophets."—  Warbarton  :  Works, 
vol  ix.  aer.  6. 

ful-f  ill -ing.  •  ful-flll-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.  & 
s.     (Fri.FiL.J 

A.  &.  B,  .^5  ptr,  par.  dt  particip.  adj. ;  (8ee 
the  \'erb). 

C,  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  The  act  of  flUing  to  the  full ;  satiety  ; 
fulness. 

"  He  sent©  fulfilling  Into  the  aoola  of  hem."— 
WycUffe  :  Psalm  cv.  15. 

2.  The  act  of  accomplishing,  executing,  or 
carrying  to  completion. 

"Therefore  loue  is  ihe  fulfilling  of  the  lawe." — 
Wycliffe:  Romansiiii.  10. 

ful-fil'-ment,  s.     [^n^.  fulfil;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  fulfilling ;  completion  ;  perfect 
execution  or  performance. 

"  With  what  entire  confidence  ought  we  to  wait  for 
the  fulfilment  of  all  liia  other  promises  la  their  due 
time."— fi'alr,  voL  i.,  aer.  6. 

2.  Accomplishment ;  as.  The  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy. 

*  fiir-gen-9^,  s.  {l,Q.t.  fulgens.]  Splendour; 
brightness ;  glitter. 


■  f&l'-gent,  a.  [Lat.  fulgena,  pr.  par.  nffulgeo 
~U)  sluiif,  to  Eiitter.]  Hhining  ;  dazzhng; 
exceedingly  bright, 

"At  laat,  as  from  a  cloud,  ]iin  fulgent  head 
And  shape  star-bright  appeari-if" 

MilO/n  :  P.  L..  x.  44». 

*  fill'- gent-li^,  adv.  [Eng.  Jvlyent;  -ly.]  In 
a  fulgeiit  manner  ;  with  exceeding  briglitness; 
dazzlingly. 

*  fiil'-gid,  a.  [Lat.  fulgidus,  from  fvlgeo  a 
to  shine,  to  glitter.]  Shining,  glittering 
dazzling,  fulgent. 

"The  sight  a/uiffid  object  iiaten.  and  flies." 

Creech  :  Lurretiiis.  Iv.  SM. 

*  ful-gid'-i-t^,  8.  [hat.  fulgidus.]  SpleiidoiU'; 
briglitness,  glitter. 

"fiil'-gor,  *ftil-gour,  s.  [Lat.]  Splendour; 
dazzling  brightne.'iS. 

"Glow-worms  alive  protect  a  lustre  In  the  dark, 
■whtch/zi^f^our,  notwithsttLndiuij.  ceaseth  after  death/ 
—Browruf. 

*  ful'-gor-a,  8.     [Lat.  fulgor,  mostly  poetic 

iov  fnhjur.^ 

Entom.  :  Lantern  fly.  The  typical  genus  of 
the  family  Ftdgoridae,  and  tlie  tribe  Fulgo- 
rina  (q.v.).  It  Iws  a  large  head,  much  pro- 
longed in  front.  Fulgora  kuUernaria  was 
said  by  Madame  Merian  to  shine  with  a  phos- 
piioresceut  light.  The  fact  has  since  been 
disputed.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam.  Another 
species,  F.  candeUiria,  is  from  China. 

fiil-gdr'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  f'idgor(a), 
((J. v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj-  sufl'.  -ida'.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  family  of  Fulgorina 
(q-v.). 

ful-gor-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fulgor,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi."  adj.  suff.  -iiia.] 

Entom. :  A  tribe  of  Homoptera.  Tliey  hAve 
the  antennse  placed  under  the  eyes,  and  the 
ocelli  are  only  two.  The  tropical  species  are 
generally  large,  those  of  temperate  climatee 
the  reverse. 

*  fol'-gu-rant,  a.   [h&t.fnlguraTis,  pr.  par.  of 

fuUjtiro  =  to    lighten  ;  fulgur  =  lightning.) 
Lightning  ;  flashing  like  lightning. 

"  And  Nature  play  her  fiery  gtimea. 
In  this  forced  night,  with/jifgnrant  flames." 

^  More  :  Philosophical  Poems  |164T),  p.  S14. 

*  fiil'-gU-rate,  v.i.  [Lat.  fulguratum,  sup.  of 
fulguro'— to  lighten.]  To  lighten;  to  tlasb 
like  lightning. 

"  If  enclosed  in  a  glass  veasel  well  stopved,  it  some- 
times iwuuld  fulgurate,  or  throw  out  little  flashes  o( 
light. "-rm/i*.  Philos.  Hoc.,  No.  184. 

ful-gu-ra'-tion,  s.      [Lat.   fulguratio,  from 

fulguro  =  to  lighten.] 

'1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  The  act  of  lightening;  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

"The  shiue  gave  such  a  lightniiiK  from  one  to 
another,  ao  as  you  shgutd  be  f*irced  to  turn  them  fthe 
eyesi  elsewhere,  or  not  too  sttdhistly  to  behold  their 
fulyuration."— Donne  :  History  of  the  !ieptuaginti,ie^), 
p.  37. 

2.  Mctall.  :  The  sudden  brightening  of  gold 
or  silver  in  the  crucible  as  the  last  traces  of 
dross  leave  the  surface. 

ful  -  gu  -  rite,  s.  [hat.  fulguritus  =  struck 
with  liglitning,  pa.  par.  of  fulgurio.] 

GeoL,  £c.  :  A  vitrified  sand-tube,  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  light- 
ning. Attention  was  first  directed  to  them  by 
Pastor  Hermann,  who  observed  one  at  Massel, 
in  Silesia,  in  1711.  Dr.  Hentzeu,  in  1805,  met 
with  another  iu  the  heath  of  Paderborn  ;  he 
was  the  earliest  observer  who  attributed  them 
to  lightning.  Many  have  since  been  found, 
some  of  them  in  this  country. 

f1il'-gU-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  fulgur  =  lightning; 
-ous.y  Flashing  like  lightning. 

"Afulgurous  imiietuosity  almost  beyond  human.' 
— Carlyle :  Miscellanies,  iii.  19*. 

•fiil'-gu-ry,  s.  [Lat.  fulgur.]  Lightning 
(Cockeram.) 

*  ful' -ham,  S.      [FULLAM.] 

*  ful-hed,  *  ful-hede,  s.    [Fullhood.) 

f  U'-li-ca,  s.    [Lat.  =  the  Coot  ] 

Ornith. :  Coot.  A  genus  of  grallatorial 
(wading)  birds,  sub-tribe  Macrodactyli,  family 
Rjillidae,  sub-family  Gallinulinie.  Fulica  atra 
is  the  Coot  (q.v.). 

*fu-li-«n,  *ful-en,  v.t,     [Follow.] 


iHHl,  hn^  \  poiit.  j<$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin.  as :  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =  t, 
-oian,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,   -slon  -  shun;  tion,   §lon  =  zhun.    tlous,  -clous,  -slous  -  shus.    -hie,  -die,   &c.  =  beL  d^L 
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fa-lij'-i-xioae,  a.  [r.;rt.  />iliginosus.]  The 
aaim;  aa  FiiL.iuiNOU3  (q.v.). 

•fu-lig-i-nos'-i-tj^,  s.  [Vr. /uhginnsite,  from 
I,.il,  fiilUjinimis  =  sooty.]  Tlie  quality  or 
slate  of  lieiiig  fuliginous ;  sootiness ;  that 
which  makes  sooty. 

"  A  latent  fury  find  fuUqinoHty  vary  iwrverting,"— 
CfOrlyle:  Miacellaniex,  Iv.  73. 

|ta-li5'-i-nous,    a.      [liat.  /uligitwsus,   from 
'/"/liin  =  sunt ;  Fr.  fuligineitx;  S]y.  fuliginoso  ; 
Ital   fulig'iinoso.] 
L  Ordinary  iMnguage: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  Periaiuiug  to  soot;  containing  soot; 
oooty. 

"Cheap  ftiid  useful  prnoe&ses  for  waya  of  rliarking 
coaU.  peat,  itnd  lbs  I  i  ko  fuHtrtnC'it  niateriiilii."— 
Eveljin  •  A  Dtxcoano  on  Forett  Trcet,  cU.  XJtx. 

(2)  Pci  tuiuiug  to  or  reseiiiljliug  Bmoke ; 
dusk. 

2.  Fig.  :  Dark,  dusky,  gloomy. 

"The  leaf  of  bumitte  huth  an  excellent  spirit  to 
repress  tlie  /ufif/inoits  vapour  of  dusky  melancholy," — 
£acon  ■  Jfac.  Uist.,  S  18. 

II.  Natural  Science'  Of  a  sooty  colour; 
dirty  browu,  appn)achiiig  black. 

•fu-lig'-i-noiis-ly,  i(/y.  [Eng.  fuliginous; 
•iy.\    Like  suol ;  soutily  ;  with  soot.  J 

"To  rear  some  breitlileas  \-aplil  flowers. 
Or  ahxu\»  /uliginoii.il If  grim. ' 

^hemtuue :  iiural  Efegance. 

•Itt-li'-go.  s.    [Lat.]    Soot,  grime. 

"Ciiuphire.  of  a  whit«  substance,  by  Its  fuZigo 
aS'i.-rtieUti  udeop  h\M:)L."~l!rowne. 

ftt.-lig'-u-la,  s.    [Dimin.  from  Lat.  /uligo=. 

*SOt>t.] 

Ornith. :  Pochard.  The  typical  genus  of  tlie 
sub-family  Fnli-ulinaa.  About  eight  species 
occur  in  Britain.  FnUgiiUi  ferina  is  the  Po- 
chard (q.v.)  or  Dun  Bird. 

ftt-lig-u-li'-nSB,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  fiiligul(a),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suC.  -iiue.} 

Ornith. :  Sea-ducks  ;  a  sub-family  of  Ana- 
tidse.  The  base  of  the  bill  is  as  broad  as 
high  ;  there  is  a  curved  nail  ou  the  upper 
mandibles;  the  hind  toe  of  the  foot  has  a 
membranous  lobe.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain  :  Sumateria  ( Rider  duck),  Oideniia 
(Surf  duck),  Fuligula  (Pochard),  and  Claugula 
(Golden  eye). 

*>ful-i-mart,  s.    [FoumabtJ 

•ful'-ish,  s.    [Foolish.] 

■  fiilke,  s.    [Folk.) 

•fUUt'-er.  s.  [Etyra.  doubtfuL)  A  pawnbroker. 

"  The /(W/;<T  will  uot  lead  you  a&u'tbmg  upon  it." — 

— GcLscuigtie  :  iiupposes,  ii.  S. 

full.  •  fol,  '  fill,  '  fulle,  "^  vol,  0.,  adv.,  &  s. 
[A.S. //(K-  cogn.  with  Dut.  vui ;  IcqI.  JuUr ; 
'Da.n./uld;  Hw.  full;  Goth.  fulU ;  Ger.  voll ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fol;  Gr.  irA^pi);  (pUr&i):  Lat. 
plenus;  Skt.  jiurua.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

L  Ordiiia)-y  Langtiage  : 

1.  Filled  up,  replete  ;  having  no  space  im- 
fllled  or  void. 

2.  Well  supplied  ;  abounding ;  having  an 
abundance  or  iai-ge  quantity  of  an3i;hing. 

•'  Eiit;Iaud  ys  ful  yuow  of  fruyt  and  of  tien." 

JioiteiC  of  iilouQeister,  p.  1. 

3.  Abundant  in  quantity  ;  plentifiU ;  satis- 
fying. 

"  Water  digcstetb  a  fall  meal  sooner  than  any 
Jlquur." — ArbxUhiwt:  On  Aliiaents. 

*  4.  Filled  up ;  supplied ;  not  vacant ; 
occupied. 

"  Had  the  throne  beeu/«tt,  tbelr  meeting  would  not 
ba^e  been  regular."— B/atAvTontf. 

&  Sated;  filled  to  repletion  ;  JMitiated. 
"  Glutted,  gorged,  and  fiUl," 

Shaketp. :  1  ncnry  IV.,  Ill,  % 

6  Plump ;  filled  out ;  fat. 

"A  gentleman  oi&fiiU  l>ody  having  broken  bis  skin 
i^  a  fall,  the  wuuud  luflamed,"— M'ije»ia)i.'  Surgery. 

7.  Filled  or  crowded  as  regards  the  mind  or 
inemoiy. 

(1)  Absolutely,  as  in  the  folloMang  example 

"  Iteadiug  maketb  a  full  amu."— Bacon:  Eisaus;  Of 

etuuics. 

(2)  Followed  by  of, 

"Every  one  Is  full  of  the  miracles  done  by  oold  baths 
on  decayed  nud  weak  couati tutlona "— i.oc<tc, 

8.  Complete  ;  not  deficient  or  defective. 


9.  Complete; ;  perfect ;  leaving  nothing  to 

be  desired. 


10.  Expressive  of  much ;  containing  much 
matter  ;  copiuus  ;  ample. 

"  Where  my  expreii!>ions  are  not  so  fuU  as  his,  either 
our  language  or  my  art  wer6  defective."— /AmAa'H  ; 
DuMlruciif/n  </  TVoj/.    ( I'ref.) 

U.  Mature;  perfect. 

"  fiupp-iso  a  nation,  where  the  custom  were  that  after 
full  Hgt;  the  S'Jiis  bIikuM  expuUe  tbeir  latbera  out  of 
their  puHseaaluus.' — liacoii. 

*  12.  Strong ;  not  faint  or  attenuated ; 
powerful ;  sonorous. 

"1  did  never  know  so  ^n  a  ToloelaviM  from  so  empty 
a  heart." — Shakeap. :  H'mry  V.,  Iv,  4. 

"13.  Accomplished,  perfect. 

"  The  maji  commauda  like  a  full  so 
■heUo,  iL  L 

14.  Visible  in  its  full  dimensions. 

"Till  alwut  th«  cud  of  tli«  third  century,  I  do  not 
remember  to  liavv  sumi  the  head  of  a  Kouiau  empcrur 
drawn  with  a. fall  f ^ice ;  they  alwjv>'a  ap]*ear  in  proLilc." 
—Addmm :  On  Ste-Ui!». 

15.  Applied  to  the  moon  when  it  jireseuts 
to  tlte  s]iectiitor  its  whole  disc  iUumiuated. 

n.  TedmicaXly: 
Music : 

1.  Sung  or  played  by  all  the  performers, 

without  solos.        [FULL-AKTUEM,    FOLL-SCOBK, 
FULL-SERVJCE.] 

2.  Applied  to  the  organ  wheu  all  or  most  of 
the  stops  are  t)ut. 

B.  As  adverb  : 

L  Ordiiiary  Language : 

*  1.  FuUy  ;  completely  ;  without  abatement 
or  diminution. 

"  I  am  uovfuH  resolved." 
Shakfisii.  .   Tteo  UcnUvmeit  ^f  Tcroiia,  ilL  1. 

2.  Quite  ;  to  the  same  or  an  equal  degree  ; 
equally. 

"But  the  hasty  critick.  who  Judges  on  a  view.  Is 
full  as  liable  to  be  deceived,' — Dryaen  :  Aururtgzxbc. 
(Fref-J 

3.  Exactly. 

"  F'cU  in  the  centre  of  the  aacred  wood. 
An  arm  ariaetU  of  the  Stygian  dood." 

AddUott:  On  Italy. 

4.  Directly,  straight :  as.  To  look  one  full 
in  the  face. 

"  On  his  ample  forehead  aiming  full. 
The  deadly  stroke  descending  piercied  the  skull.' 
Driiden :  Virgil ;  ^ncid  v.  63S. 

*  5.  To  satiety. 

"  I  liave  sapped  faU  with  horrors." 

Shakc^p.  :  Macbtlh,  v.  S. 

6.  Full  is  largely  used,  especially  in  poetrj', 
before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to  beighteu  or 
strengtli«n  their  meaning. 

"  With  dogge  's  Itilt  on  the  wicket  strong 
He  struck  full  loud,  ajid  stmcf.tll  long." 

ficotr  :  Lay  qf  the  L'ut  J/iiutrvt,  U,  S. 

IL  Music:  With  all  the  voices  or  instru- 
ments :  as.  An  anthem  is  siiugfull. 

C.  As  substaiUlve 

1.  Complete  measure  or  degree  ;  the  utmost 
or  fullest  extent. 

"  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  fuU." 

ahukeap. :  2  Benry  17..  1.  % 

2.  The  highest  state  or  point. 

"  The  swan's  down  feather. 
That  standi  upon  the  »weU  at  full  of  tide. 
Neither  way  inclines. - 

S}fxkesp.  :  Antonff  A  Cleopatra,  lit  S. 

3.  A  state  of  satiety. 

'■  When  I  had  fed  tliem  to  the  full. "--Jeremiah  v.  7. 

4.  That  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  moon 
when  it  presents  to  the  spectator  a  full  or 
perfect  orb. 

"  Bmins  in  rabbits,  woodcocks,  and  calves,  are  full- 
est iu  the /wf(ot  tbt^moou, "— fitico/i/  .VaturalSittori/. 

II  (1)  Full  and  by  : 

Naut. :  Sailing  close-hauled,  having  all  the 
sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  tlie  wind  as 
possible. 

(2)  Full  brother  or  sister :  The  son  or 
daughter  of  the  same  father  and  mother. 

(3)  FuU  cousin:  The  son  or  daughter  of  an 
aunt  or  uncle. 

(4)  Full  cry : 

(a)  Lit. :  In  hunting  a  term  used  to  express 
that  all  the  hounds  have  caught  the  aceutaud 
give  tongue  in  ciiorus. 

"  The  headmost  huunds,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
p.ick  in  jitU-cry,  burst  from  the  coipice,  followed  by 
the  huutduian  and  tiiree  or  lour  riders."— icoM."  Holi 
Jioy,  ch.  V. 

{b)  Fig. :  Hot  pursuit. 

(5)  FtUl-mcn:  The  same  as  full-swing, 
(q.v.). 


(ti)  Full-awing :  FuU  working;  jfurfect  oi 
uni'cstrained  liberty. 

(7)  In  full:  Withoutdoduction, diminution, 
or  abat^'rnent. 

(8)  Written  in  full:  Written  without  con- 
tractions; written  in  words,  not  figures. 

%  Full  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
other  words,  p.irticularly  jiaitiiiiiles,  with  the 
force  of  ftdly,  to  the  utmost  extent  or  degree. 

Obvious  compounds  are,  full-accomplinhed, 
full-adjustedy  full-aged,  fvU-blasing,  full- 
breasted,  full-atVed,  full<^rammal.fult-exUHded, 
fulUyed,  fnll-faaul,  full-fol,  fntl-Jlowi'tg,  full- 
foliaged,  fulCgorgeil,  fuU-jvU^d,  fvUMmbed, 
full 'proportioned',  full  •  fit  <'f-d,  fult-gwelUng, 
full'Swolle-n,  fnll-tidfd,  fvU-toned,  /ail-tuned. 
fiUl-voiced,  fuU-wdling,  &.c. 


*  foll-acomed,  a. 

full  on  ac'niis. 


Having  fed  to  the 


fUll-age,  s. 

Law:  Tivtnty-one  years  ohL 

fUllanthem,  s. 

Music:  An  anthem  in  wht^'h  there  is  neither 
solo  nor  verses.     [AnthivM.] 

fall-armed,    a.      Fully  or   comjpletely 

armed. 

fUU-blooded,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  full  supply  of  blood. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  pure  blood  or  extraction  ;  pure* 
bred  ;  as,  a.  futl-blo'-d^d  horse. 

ftlll-bloomed,  a.     Like  a  full-bloom  or 

perfect  blossom. 

"  Full.hlo<ymed  Il^is."  Crathato. 

fall-blown,  a. 

1.  Blown  or  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

2.  Expanded   to  the  full   as   a   blossom  ; 
mature. 

3.  Arrived  at  maturity  ;  perfect. 


they're  fuJl-bloien." 


FUl,L-BolTi>iIED 
WIG. 


"  My  glories  are  pa«t  danger 

*  fall-bottom,  s.    A 

wig  with  a  large  bottom. 

full  -  bottomed,  a. 

Having  a  lur^a   bottom, 
as  a  wig. 

"I  was  obliged  to  sit  at 
home  in  niy  momiDg.guwn, 
b.aving  pa^^■ned  a  new  suit  of 
clo^Ltha  aud  a  full-bottomed 
wig  for  a  siun  of  money." — 
Guardian. 

full-boand,  a. 

Bookhlti'l.  :       Cover- 
witli  leather. 

ftill  -  butt.  •  ftiU  - 
but.  'ful-buyt,  *ful- 
but,  adv. 

1.  Meeting  or  coming 
together  directly  face  to 
face.  (Generally  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  violence  or  collision.) 

"  Socrates  met  full-but  with  Xenophon  In  a  narrow 
"hniQ."  —  Cd'il :  Apoph.  of  £r asm  us,  p.  29. 

*  2.  Directly,  exactly. 

"  It  standetb  ful-but  agynst  Caleys." — Borman : 
ruljur^i. 

fall-cadence,  s. 

Music :  A  ]>erfect  cadence.    [Cadence.] 

full-centre,  a. 

Arch. :  Having  the  form  of  a  full  semicircle. 

Fnll-cetUre  arch :    A    semicircular  arch   or 

vault.    One  describing  the  full  amount  of  ISO'. 

*  full-Charged,  a.  Charged  or  loaded 
to  the  full ;  fitly  jtrepaied. 

"  I  stood  in  the  level  of  &fuH-ehnrgrd  coufeder\cy.* 
SJtakes/j.  :  Uenry  VH/..L2. 

full-cllisel,  adv.    At  full  sjteed.    {Amer.) 

"  OS  he  &euf<'U-cJ,iecl.''—T.C.  Baliburton.  {Ogiltie,) 

full-chord,  s. 

Music:  (1)  A  chord,  some  of  the  essential 
notes  of  which  are  doubled.  (2)  A  chord  for 
the  full  power  of  an  instrument,  orchestra, 
or  voices. 

*  full-descending,  a.  Hushing  down 
violently. 

"  Oft  in  theftitl-dirscending  flood  he  trien 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  buruiu^  sides.' 

Tlwmson:  Au.'unin,  Wt. 


fiite,  C&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pol; 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  worU,  who,  son ;  mute,  oubt  ciire,  ignite,  cor,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sd,  oe  =  e ;  ey  -  a.     qu  =  kw. 


full— fulling 
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fuU  dress,  s.  &.  a. 

A,  .'la  suOnt, :  Dress  worn  on  occasions  of 
ceremony. 

B,  As  adj. :  Requiring  full  dress  to  be  worn  : 
as,  a/M//-(iress  dinner. 

full-drive,  adv.    At  full  speed ;  fuU-butl. 

full -eared,  a.    Having  the  ears  fall  of 
grain, 

"As  fljimoa  rolleil  by  the  winds'  conapiriug  force. 
Out /tit/ -enrcti  corn." 

Jjenhum:  Destruction  of  Troy.  293. 

'^fall-fleshed,  a.     Fat,  corpulent. 

*  fllll-flowing,  a.      Freely    venting    its 
passiun. 

"  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  h/uU-jlowing  Btom  .I'li." 

SUah-^p. :  L<iar,  r.  8, 

*  fllll-formed,  a.    Having  full  or  plump 
fomm. 

"  His  brother  Niger  too,  and  all  the  floods 
lu  wbicb  the  full -for  meU  ninida  of  Afric  lare" 

Thottuoti  :  Sunimtir,  823. 

*  ftlll-fortuned,    a.      At  the    height  of 

prospeiity. 

*  fuU-fi*aught,  a.     Fully  laden  or  stored 
witli  UL-coin|ilishnient3. 

"And  thus  thy  f.iU  hnth  left  a  kind  of  hlot. 
To  iittu'k  the  fu-lt  fraught  innn.  and  l>est  endued, 
"With  some  suspicion.'        S/iakcsp.:  Henry  I'.,  iL'2. 

f^ll-g^own,  a.     Having  attained  full  size 
or  ago. 


With  hue  as  bright,  a 


wing  Ji3  wild." 

iSyron  :  Oiaour. 


*  ftlll-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage  and 
confldeuce, 

"  The  enemy.  fuU-hcnrted, 
Lolling  the  touyue  with  ataughtei  ing." 

tihakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  v.  8. 

•full-hot,  a.  Heated  to  the  utmost; 
very  tiery." 

"Anger  is  like 
A  fuJl-hot  horse  who  heiny  allowed  htfl  way 
Self-mettle  tires  biui." 

Hhakesp. :  Henry  17//.,  L  1. 

*  fUll-laden,  a.  Fully  loaded ;  weighted 
to  the  lull. 

"It  were  unfit  that  so  excellent  a  reward  aa  the 
Gospel  promises  should  stoop  down,  like  fruit  upon 
a.  full-taden  bout;h.  to  be  plucked  by  every  idle  and 
trauton  baud." — Tiltotson. 

fUll-len^h,  a.  &,  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Emhracing  or  extending  the 
whole  length  :  a.s,  a  full-length  portrait. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  fuU-length  portrait. 

*  full  -  manned,  a.  Fully  manned  or 
famished  with  men,  as  a  ship  with  sailors. 

*  fuU-mouth,  3.     A  chatterer. 

".Some  propheticall  ftUl-mouth."  —  Greene:  ifena' 
phon,  p.  54. 

*  full-mouth,  a^lv.     In  full  cry. 

"She  w;w  i:otaingf idl-month  upon  me." — Farquhar : 
The  Inconxlant,  ii. 

•full-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  issuing  from  a  full  month. 

"  Had  Boreas  blown 
Hia  /uU-moutAed  blast,  and  cast  thy  bouses  down." 
iituirift :  Jnnnh. 

2.  Having  a  full  or  strong  voice  or  sound  ; 
Spoken  ore  rohindo, 

*'  A  fiiH-jnaut}*ed  diatiasou  swallows  all,"     Crathaw. 

3.  Festive,  joyous. 

"Full-mouthed  Easter  near.' 

iluartes :  E'thlema,  V.  7. 

*fuU-orbed,  a.  Showing  a  full  or  com- 
plete dis(\  as  a  full  moon. 

"  Now  reiens 
f^V -orbed  the  moon,  and  with  more  plea.tiug  light." 
Mi/ton:  P.  L.,  v.  42. 

*  full-out,  adv. 

1.  Ord.  hang. :  Quite,  altogether. 

"Being  full-out  as  evil,  if  not  worse." — Andreieca : 
Works,  ii.  35L 

2.  Friiitiog:  Not  indented;  occupying  the 
fall  width  of  a  page  or  column. 

fuU-pitch,  s. 

Cricket:  A  ball  delivered  by  the  bowler 
so  far  up  the  wicket  that  it  falls  inside  the 
poppiug-ci"ease. 

*  full-replete,  a.  Completely  full  or  filled. 

"Fall-replete  with  choice  of  all  d-'liiihta" 

Sh'ike/tp.  :  1  Beiiry  1'/..  v.  S, 

•full-sailed,  <t.  Absolute,  unlimited : 
as,  fidl-salled  conttdence.     (Massinger.) 


full-score,  s. 

Miisic:  A  .score  in  which  all  the  parts  for 
voices  and  inatiunieuts  are  displayed,  lacom;.  J 

fUll-servlce,  s. 

Music : 

1.  A  setting  of  the  Canticles  for  voices  in 
chorus,  witJi  or  without  organ  aecouipauinicnt. 

2.  An  office  in  wliich  nmsic  is  used  to  tlie 
fullest  extent  allowed  by  the  rubrics. 

*full-SOUled,  «.  Magnanimous,  noble- 
hearted  ;  of  a  noijle  disposiiiou. 

•fUU-speak,  v.t  To  declare  plainly  and 
fully  ;  to  show  openly. 

"  His  eye  fuU-ni&ik* 
His  anient  Bonl,  .and  from  hiacoucliatouce  lie  breaks  " 
ThiiiitsQn  ■  Castle  of  indo(eni.f.  ii.  31. 

full-split,  adv.  With  the  greatest  vio- 
lence or  impetuosity.     (^AmericaK.) 

full- spread,  a. 

1.  Spread  to  tlie  utmost  extent. 

'•  How  easy  'tis,  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full-spread  SjiUa  to  run  heiore  the  wind." 
Dryden  :  Astrcea  Redux.  64. 

•2.  Fat,  corpulent. 

"Waited  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 

A  comely  fuH-fproail  porter,  swuln  with  sleep." 

TAorTWon .'  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  21. 

fuU-stop,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  &  Gram.  :  A  period ;  a  symbol  used 
to  denote  the  longest  pause  in  reading. 

2.  Fig. :  A  finish,  an  end,  a  complete  stop. 
II.  Music : 

1.  In  lute  playing,  a  full  chord  followed  by 
a  jtause. 

2.  A  chord  in  which  all  available  fingers 
are  occupied  in  stopping  the  strings. 

*  full-summed,  a.  Complete  in  all  its 
parts. 

"The  king  of  birds  nestej  vlthin  its  leaves,  thick 
featliered.  and '<vith  full-xummni  winj^s  fa-stenuig  his 
t^ous  eaat  and  west.  '—Howell :   t'ocal  Forest, 

*  f ull-winged,  a. 

1.  Having  perfect  or  powerful  wings. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager. 

•fuU  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Full,  a.]    [Fill,  r.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lilU 

"  Fiftene  aclpan  gode  fuXted  mid  vtlagh^n.* 

Lnyamon,  ii.  7&. 

2.  To  fulfiL 

"  That  the  nudU  persons  sail  mak  na  payment  of  the 
B-aldBOinuD  nuhill  the  poyiitis  of  the  said  decreet  be 
fitUi'  efter  th':  fomie  of  tiie  siimyn.  and  of  the  inden- 
turis  maid  lliarapoue.*'— /<c/.  [ioin.  Cone  IHS2I,  p.  2*7. 

B,  hitrans, :  To  become  full ;  to  come  or 
anive  at  the  full :  as,  Tlie  moon  fnlls. 

"  Whanne  hir  guttes  fulleru"      P.  Plowman,  5,715. 

full  (2),  V.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  fullian  =  to  whiten, 
to  purify,  to  Ixiptize,  from  Lat.  /idlo  =  to 
cleanse  clothes,  to  full  cloth  ;  O.  Fr.  frndl:r 
=  to  full  cloth  ;  fouler  =  to  trample  on,  to 
press ;  lUil.  foLtare.] 
A.  TTTinsitive : 

*  1.  To  clean-se  cloth  from  its  oil  or  grease. 
2.  To  thicken  in  a  mill,  as  cloth  ;  to  make 

thick  and  comi>act  by  pressure. 
"Clooth  that  Cometh  fro  the  wevying  Is  uoght  comly 
to  w  re. 
Til  it  he /.died  under  foot  or  In  fnllyng  stohbes." 

P.  PliiionKiH.  l'},527. 

t  B.  IntraTvs. :  To  become  fulled  or  felted. 

f  ull'-age  (a^e  as  is),  ».  (Eng.  full  (2),  v. ; 
-irr/t'.  ]  Mi'uey  paid  fur  the  fulling  or  cleansing 
of  cloth. 

•  f  ul'-lam,  *  f  ul'-ham,  s.  [From  Fulhnm,  a 
subuil>  of  London,  'wliieli  was  a  notorious 
resort  of  blacklegs  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.] 

1.  False  dice :  of  these  there  were  two  sorts, 
the  one,  calleilhigh,  intended  to  throw  the  iiigli 
numbers  from  five  to  twelve  ;  the  other,  called 
low,  to  throw  from  one  to  four, 

"For  gourd  and  fuHam  hoJds 
And  high  and  low  l»e^ile  the  rich  and  jioor," 

Shakcsft.:  Merry  Wit^n  of  H'imisor,  i.  3L 

2.  Any  sham,  fraud,  or  makebeliove. 

fiir-ler  (1).  5.    [Eng.  fuU  ;  -^r.] 

Forging  : 

1.  A  tool,  sometimes  known  as  a  creaser. 
struck  by  the  hnmnier  or  I'laced  in  tlie  haidy 
hole  of  the  anvU,  and  employed  to  swage  down 


or  8]ireatl  the  iron  by  a  series  of  j'arallel  in- 
deiitaLioiiB.  The  tools  are  known  respectively 
u^  the  top  and  bottom  fuller. 

2.  A  tool  having  grooves,  and  forming  a 
die  or  swage  into  which  iron  is  driven  by  the 
hammer  to  confer  a  8hai)e.  Used  in  fonning 
the  lullering  of  hoiseslioes. 

fuller-hammer,  «. 

Forg. :  The  hammer  used  In  striking  the 
fuller. 

ful'-ler  (2),  *  ful-lare,  *  ful-lere, «.    [Eng 

full  {2),  V.  ;  -er ;  O.    Fr.  foui'iur ;   Dut.  voUer.t 
One  wliose  oct^upatioii  is  to  full  cloth. 
**  The  cloth iei-B  luive  put  otf 
The  spinsters.  carders./K/^-r*.  wravera." 

Shiikcsp.  :  Henry  VIII..  L  '. 

fuUer's-earth,  s. 

1.  Mill.  :  (1)  Smectite  (q.v.)  ",  it  is  an  argil- 
laceous enrtli,  used  by  fullers  to  absorb  the 
oil  or  grease  witli  whicli  woollen  cloth  has 
been  treated  during  previous  manufacture. 
(2)  Kaolinite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol.  :  A  stiatnm  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Oolite  of  Batli,  lying  in  that  locality  just  below 
the  Great  Oolite,  while  in  the  North  of  England 
it  is  wholly  absent.  Its  cliaracteri.stic  fossil  is 
an  oyster  (Os(;ea  acuminata).  In  all  about  sixty 
niiiUnsca  are  found  in  the  Fuller's  Earth,  fitty 
being  Lamellibrancbiate  Bivalves,  ten  Bruchio- 
poda,  three  Gasteropods,  and  seven  or  eight 
Cephalopoda.     (Lyell.) 

ftiller*s-herb,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Saponaria  (q.v.).  It  Is 
called  also  Soapwort. 

fuller*s-teazel,  s. 

Hot.  :  DipsacHs  Fullonuiny  probably  only  a 
variety  o(  D.  sijlvestris.  The  flower  heads  are 
used  for  raising  the  naji  on  cloth  which  is 
being  fulled.     [Fulling,  Trasel.] 

flQler's-thistle.  fuller's-weed,  a. 

But. :  Dipsamcs  FuUonum. 

ful'-ler,  v.t.      [Fuller  (1),   s.]     To   form  a 
groove  or  channel  in  ashy  a  fuller  hanuaer 

ful'-ler-jr.  s.     [Eng.  fall  (2),  v.  ;   -eiy.]     A 
place  wliere  the  process  of  fulling  is  carried  ol 

*  ful-U-ly,    ♦  ful-la  Ue,   *  ful-le-ly,  o. 

[Eng. /u/(^;  -ly.]    Fully. 

"Bot  quhow  ony  historical!  narratioun  culd  hauo 
corresjjoridit  to  aue  inuisibill  kirk,  1  c;iu  uocht  fui^ilie 
perccaue."— r^We."  HefataHon.  fo.  39.  a. 

full'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Full  (2),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  ^-15  subst.  :  A  process  by  which  cloth 
made  of  a  felting  fibre  is  condensed,  streug- 
tliened,  and  thickened,  with  a  loss  of  width 
and  length.  [Felt.]  In  felting,  the  fibres — 
wool,  tor  instance  —  slip  past  each  other, 
and  their  toothed  edges  interlock,  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  process  causes  them  to  be 
more  and  more  intimately  as.sociated.  Tlie 
cloth  is  folded  or  rolled,  and  treated  with 
soapy  water.  It  is  then  beaten  with  wooden 
mallets,  by  which  the  serrated  edges  are  forced 
past  each  other  and  the  fibi-es  closely  com- 
mingled. Precautions  are  taken  in  some  cases 
to  prevent  adherence  of  the  folds  of  cloth  by 
felting  together.  For  this  purpose  cotton 
cloth  is  sometimes  ]iut  between  the  folds  of 
woollen  cloth.  Fulling  and  felting  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  same  principle.  Felted 
cloth  is  made  by  associating  the  fibres,  arid  is 
not  woven.  Woven  cloth  exposed  to  the  lull- 
ing or  felting  action  is  said  to  be  milled. 
Repetition  of  the  i  ^i-ocess  constitutes  it  double- 
milled  or  treble-milled,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  milling  thickens  and  solidifies  the  cloth 
while  diminishing  its  quantity. 

fuUins-miU,  s.  A  mill  for  fidling  cloth. 
Tlie  modern  f.iUing-miU  consists  of  an  iron 
framework  supporting  the  shanks  of  hea\'y 
wooden  mallets,  which  are  raised  by  project- 
ing cams  on  a  t:i])pet  wheel.  The  mallets 
being  niised  to  their  full  height  are  released, 
and  drop  by  gravity  on  the  cloth,  winch  is 
Contained  in  an  iron  trough  beneath.  Soap 
is  added  as  a  detergent,  grease  in  any  form 
tending  to  mar  the  felting  action  of  the  fibres. 
The  end  of  the  trough  is  curved,  so  that  tiie 
cloth  is  turned  round  and  round  by  the  action 
of  the  mallets. 

"  By  the  htrge  hammers,  like  those  used  for  paper 

and  fi'lliiig-mUU,  they  beat  their  hemp."— Mortimer -■ 

Bitsbtindry. 


bSil,  boy;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  H 
-ttian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhua.    -clous,  -tiouSi  -eious  =  shus*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  dfl. 
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fullmart— fulsome 


fllU'-mart,  fiil~mar(2),  «.    [Foumart.] 

ful'-lon-ite,  s.     [Named  after  Mr.  Fullon,  a 
lin»Llier-iu-iaw  of   iU  discMiverer,   Mr.    Ajm- 
Btrong.] 
Mln. :  The  same  aa  Onegite  (4.  v.). 

ful-l^,  *  ful-Uche,  -  ful  like.  adv.  [A.S. 
J'nllke  ;  O.  Hax.  fulliho  ;  k).  II.  Ciur.  /ollicho  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  vollicke ;  Ger.  vollig.] 

1.  In  a  full  maimer ;  so  as  to  leave  110 
vacuity. 

2.  Completely  ;  wi  thont  deftcinncy or  diminu- 
tion ;  eutirely  ;  without  lack  or  defect;  per- 

"  &«hoid  Achilles'  proxoiBO /ullj/  vald.' 

Pope:  Homer;  /iia*i  xxIlL  222. 

fjil'-mar  (1).  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Julniar 
(2).]    '[Foumart.] 

Ornith. :  Fulmarus  glacialis,  a  sea-bird  which 
breeds  in  the  Island  of  yt.  Kildaandelsewliere. 
It  is  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  attending 
■whalesliips  for  the  sake  of  the  lilubberto  be 
obtained  when  wh:iles  are  being  cut  up. 

ful'-mar  (2),  s.    [Foumart.] 

ful'-xnar-ils,  s.     [Latinized  from  Eng.,  &c. 

Ornith. :  Fulmar,  a  genus  of  natatorial 
(swimming)  birds,  family  Procellaridae,  sub- 
family Procellarinse.     [Fulmar  (1).] 

'fiU'-men,  s.  [Lat.]  A  thunderbolt,  light- 
ning. 

•  ftU'-min-ailt,  a.  [Lat.  fulminans,  pr.  par. 
of  fulvdno' =  to  lighten.]  [Fulminate  v.] 
Thundering;  making  a  noise  like  thunder; 
fulminating. 

"The  dread  clergy,  fulminant  in  Ire." 

Colman :  Vagaries  Vindicated,  p.  191. 

f^'-mln-ate,  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  fulminatus,  pa. 
par.  of fuJmino  =  to  thunder,  to  ligliten  ;  fiil- 
men  (genit. /iWmmis)  =  thunder,  lightning,  a 
contr.  for  fulffiimn,  from  fulgeo  =  to  shine  ; 
Fr.  fiUminer ;  Sp.  &  Port,  fulmituxr ;  Ital. 
Julmiiiare.} 

A*  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally : 

*  1,  To  thunder ;  to  malte  a  noise  lilie  thun- 
der. 

"  I  cannot  fulminate  nor  tonltruate  words 
To  puzzle  intellects."  T.  liandalpK 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  sudden  noise  or  crack  ; 
to  explode  with  a  loud  noise  or  report;  to 
detonate. 

"Water  and  wind-guns  afford  no  fulminating  re- 
port."—Browme.-   Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ui.,  ch.  v. 

*  IL  Fig. :  To  thunder  out  censure,  threats, 
or  denunciations  ;  especially  applied  to  eccle- 
siastical censures  sent  out  by  the  Pope. 

"If  the  Pope  had  not  run  Into  the  propoaition  he 
would  ha ve /w/ mi na fed  upon  this  occasion.— Aum«f  ." 
Bist.  Reformation  (an.  1531). 

B.  Transitive : 

*  I.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  explode. 
H.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  threats,  denun- 
ciations, or  censure  ;  to  thunder  out. 

"  An  excommunication  ia  not  greatly  regarded  here 
In  Euglaud,  as  now  fulminated;  so  this  constitution 
Isdut  of  use  among  U3  in  & sn&t  iaea&\is^"— Ayliffe: 
Far  ergon. 

*  2.  To  denounce  violently. 

"Those  hranches  of  baleful  prerogative,  which  thev 
had  eo  oiien  fuim-inaled,"— War  burton:  H'orJts.  vol. 
X.,  ser.  19. 

flil'-nun-ate,  s.    [Fulminate,  v.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  Fulminic  acid  (q.v.). 
Fiihiiinate  of  mercury :  Mercuric  fulminate, 
fulminating  mercury.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of 
nitric  acid;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol  when  cold.  The 
mixture  is  then  gently  heated  on  a  wat^r- 
batli.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  of  nitrogen 
oxides  and  COo,  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous 
ether,  aldehyde,  and  other  products.  When 
the  liquid  becomes  turbid  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  the  salt  separates  out ;  it  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  It 
forms  white  needles,  which,  when  heated  to 
186%  explode,  also  by  friction  or  percussion 
when  dry.  It  is  used  for  charging  percussion 
caps  ;  one  kilogram  of  mercury  will  make  ful- 
minate sufficient  for  40,000  caps.  Fulminates 
have  bet-n  regarded  as  methyl  cyanide  in  which 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by 
NO2,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  mercury 
or  silver.     The  action  of  chlorine  on  mercuric 


fidtninate  under  water  forms  chloropicrin, 
CtJI;j(N02),  mercuric  chloride  ligCl.j.  and 
cyanogen  chloride  CuCl ;  the  formula  of 
methyl  cyanide  is  N^C  — CHa,  of  silver  ful- 
minate N^eC— C(N02)Ag2,  and  of  mercuric 
fubninat*  is  N^C  — C.{N02)lIg,  if  this  view 
of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  correct. 
Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  mercuric  ful- 
minate, yielding  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and 
mercuric  nitrate.  HydnK-hloricacid  converts 
it  into  mercuric  chloride  and  nirrcurous  ox- 
alate. Wheu  boiled  with  an  aijueous  solution 
of  potassium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into 
potassium  fulminurate. 

Fulminate  0/ silver  is  obtained  by  heating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  atrong  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol  till  the  liquid  boils  up.  It  is  very 
dangerous  to  prepare.  Itcrystallizes  in  small, 
white,  opaque  needles  ;  it  is  very  poisouous, 
and  explodes  by  friction  or  percussion,  or 
when  heated.  It  is  soluble  in  aqueous  am- 
monia, and  deposits  the  fulminate  unaltered. 
When  silver  fulminat^e  is  digested  with  water 
and  metallic  copper  or  zijic,  the  silver  is  re- 
placed and  copper  fulminate  or  zinc  fulminate 
is  obtained,  When  fulminate  of  copper  is 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  a  stream  of  HoS  gas 
is  passed  through  the  solution,  tlie  copper  is 
completely  precipitated,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion contains  hydrosulphocyanic  acid,  UCN8, 
and  urea,  CO<^jiJ^2. 

Fjilminate  o/gold  was  discovered  by  a  monk 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  substance, 
which  explodes  more  rapidly  and  with  greater 
local  force  than  gunpowder,  is  made  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  by  an 
excess  of  ammonia. 

ful'-min-at-ing,   pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Ful- 
minate, v.\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Thundering ;  explosive. 

2.  Fig. :  Tlmndering  out  cenaurea,  threats, 
or  denimciations. 

C.  As  subiituntive : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  exploding  ;  explosion. 

2.  Fig. :  The  thundering  or  hurling  out 
censures,  threats,  or  denunciations. 

fulminating-pane,  s. 

Elect.:  A  simple  form  of  condenser,  consist- 
ing of  a  glass  plate  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame 
with  a  piece  of  tinfoil  on  each  side  of  the 
glass,  with  which,  however,  they  are  not 
quite  in  contact.  This  portion  of  the  glass  is 
generally  covered  with  an  insulating  layer  of 
shellac  varnish.  One  of  the  sheets  of  tinfoil 
is  connected  with  a  ring  on  the  frame  by  a 
strip  of  tinfoil,  whilst  a  chain  from  it  unites 
it  with  the  ground.  To  charge  it,  its  insulated 
side  is  connected  with  an  electrical  machine. 
If  then  the  kuub  of  the  discharger  is  pressed 
against  the  lower  surface  of  the  frame  whilst 
the  other  knob  is  brought  near  the  upper 
coating,  an  electric  spark  will  be  emitted. 

*  fUl-xnin-a'-tioii,  s.    [Lat.  fulminatio,  from 

fulminatus,  pa.  \)dv.  ot  fuhnino  ;  Fr.fidmina' 
tion  ;  ^p.  fulmiiLocion  ;  Ital.  fulmlnazione.] 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  thundering,  fulminating, 
or  detonating ;  explosion, 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  thundering  or  hurling  out 
censures,  threats,  or  denunciations. 

2.  A  violent  censure,  threat,  or  denunciation. 

"By  force  of  arms  and  with  Papall  curses and/ui- 
minatioiis." —Camden:  BlizaU-th  {aji.  1590J. 

*  f&l'-min-a-tdr-y,    a.       [Fr.  fulminatoire  ; 

from  Lat.  'fulminatn-s,  pa.  par.  of  fiUmino.\ 
Sending  forth  thunders  or  fulmiuations  ;  thun- 
dering. 

*  fur -mine,  v.(.  &i.   [FT.fulviiner;  from  Lat. 

fnlmiiio.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  as  lightning. 

"  As  it  hiid  been  a  flake 
Of  lightning  through  bright  hcAvenfulmined.' 

.Spenser:  F.  ft..  III.,  IL  5. 

2.  To  fulminate  ;  to  utter  threateningly  or 
violently.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  Warming  with  her  theme 
She/ulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  s.ilique." 

T<-n»i/ton    PrincAfis.  iL  117. 

B.  Intmns. :  To  thund"r,  to  fulminate ;  to 
speak  witli  resistless  pnwer  or  energy. 

"  Shook  the  arsenal  and  fulmin-d  over  Greece." 

Hilton:  P.  R-.  iv.  267. 


fiil-llun'-6-OU8,  a.  [liat.  fulmineus;  from 
falmen  (genit. /u/minis)  =  thunder,  lightning.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  thunder ;  of  the  nature  oC 

thunder. 

fiil-min'-ic,  o.    [Tr.  fulminiqw.] 

Chem. :  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  capable  ot 

detonation, 

fulxninic-aold,  s. 

C/iivfl..  ;  (-:(X(Ju)H._.'CN.  Fulminic  acid  ha« 
not  been  obtained  in  a  free  state.  Its  salts,  o> 
which  the  chief  are  those  of  silver  and  met 
cury,  are  calkU  fulminates. 

ful-min-iir'-ates,  s.pl.  [Eng.  fulmlnur(ic)^ 
-ate  (Chem.).'] 

Chem. :  Salts  of  fulminuric  acid.  They  are 
obtained  by  boiling  fulminate  of  mercury  with 
alkaline  chlorides.  The  other  fulminaies  are 
obtained  by  double  decomposition.  When  a 
solution  of  fulminuric  acid  is  Jioiled  with  a 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt  in  excess  of  ammonium, 
the  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  purple  crystals 
of  cuprammonium  fulminurate,  which  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water. 


a.      [Eng.  fulmin(ic);  -urio 


ftil-min-iir'-ic, 

(C7it7/i.).J 

fiUmlnuric-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  C3H3N3O3  Isocyanuric  acid.  It  is 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead  salt  with 
H2S  gas  or  the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  forms  a  crystalline  mass  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with 
strong  mineral  acids  it  is  decomposed,  am- 
monia being  formed  and  CO2  liberated.  Ful- 
minuric acid,  heated  to  145°,  explodes.  It 
is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  called  ful- 
minurattis.  By  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
stnmg  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  fulminuric 
acid  is  conveited  into  trinitro-acetonitrii 
C(N02)3-CN. 

fui-ness,  "fal-nessGp  s.    [Eng.  full;  -n^st.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  full  or  filled. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  aboimding  in  any 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad. 

3.  Repletion,  satiety. 

"  He  felt  the  fulnet$  of  satiety. "* 

Hl/ron  :  ChUde  Harold,  L  4. 

4.  Completeness  ;  such  a  state  ae  leavei 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

"In  thy  presence  iafulnettot  \oj."—Ptalm  rvi,  IL 

5.  Completion ;  full  extent,  space,  or  dura 
tion. 

"  When  the  fulnett  of  time  waa  come,  God  sent  f  urtl 
his  son." — Gatatuim  iv.  4. 

*6.  Plenty,  afHuence,  wealth. 


6haknip.  :  Cymbeline,  ML  & 

7.  Copiousness,  amplitude,  extent. 

*■  There  wanted  the  fulness  of  a  plot,  and  variety  <d 
characters  to  form  it  as  it  ought."— Z>ry(ien. 

8.  Strength,  volume,  body,  or  force. 

■•  Thence  the  wort  is  strained,  purified,  and  filtered, 
and  paased  into  a  copper  with  20  per  cent,  of  malt- 
flour,  to  impart  fullness  and  flavour." — Stayuiard^ 
Oct  18,  I88L 

9.  A  struggling  perturbation  or  swelling. 

•*A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis- 
charge of  the /u//WM  of  the  heart."— jSactm,-  Essayn 
Of  Friendship. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between /u?ne« 
and  plenitude:  "Although  plenitude  is  no 
more  than  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  for  ful- 
ness, yet  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  proper 
sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that  are 
full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  ful- 
ness ;  tlie  former  only  in  the  higher  style  and 
in  the  improper  sense :  hence  we  say  in  the 
fidness  of  one's  heart,  in  the  fulness  of  one's 
joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;  but 
the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude  of  power." 
{Crabb:  Eng.  Synoii.) 

ful'-some  (1),    "ful-som,    *  ffni-gnm^   ^ 

[Eug. /«;(/);  suff.  -some-.] 

*  1,  Rich,  fertile,  productive. 

"The  sevenfulsum  yeres  faren." 

Genesis  S-  Exodus,  2,1S& 

*  2.  Filled  out;  not  lank  and  lean,  of 
shrivelled. 

"  His  le.in,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpae 
Grew  fitts'itne.  LiJr.  ajiJ  inesh," 

Goldhig  ;  Uftd  ;  JlctaTnorphoses  vii 

*  3.  Causing  a  surfeit ;  clojing. 

"  Honey  (timt  of  sound  doctrine]  which  now 
fuJs'-me  IS,  yet  tills 
The  widest  souls." 

Beaumont,  m  T^enth's  Select  Glossary,  p.  U 


f&te,  fSt.  fiire.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire,  ijnite,  ciir,  rule,  fill;  try,  Ssrriau.    ».  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*4.  Lustful,  wanton. 

"  He  atuck  them  up  before  thofiiliome  eweB," 

i<hakt:s/j. :  .Uen-fiant  (^  Yemcc,  1.  i 

6.  Offensive  from  excess  of  praise. 


"She  accordingly  laagiiiHed  In  fuluymc  phmae  thftt 
prorogivtive  wlitcTi  was  coiiHtiiutly  employed  to  duftml 
and  to  aggraudlae  her."— .tf'icdiWd^.'  Bitt.  Eng.,i:U.  \i. 


6.  Disgusting,  nauseuus,  offensive. 

I  "  Now  this  \9futa0me,  ftiid  offends  me." 

Cowpt-r:  Tutk,  a  VA. 

•  7.  Rank  ;  offensive  to  the  smell. 

"  Of  rank  anA/ultome  smell."— Bacon. 

•8.  Tending  to  obscenity. 

•'A  certain  epi^rram,  which  la  ascribed  to  the  eiupe- 
Tor,  la  more  fuhome  than  any  p.assafle  I  have  met  with 
in  our  poet.'  —Drydcn  :  Juvenal.    (DeiUcJ 

•fulsome  (2),  a.     [A.  S.  ful  =  foul;  suff. 
-«o»)f.]     Disgusting,  foul,  gross. 


*fur-s6me-hood,  *  ful-sum-hed,  s.  [Eng. 
fulbome  (1);  -hood.]  The  quality  of  being  ful- 
some ;  fertility,  richness. 


fiir-sdme-ly.  "  ful-SUm-li,  adv.    [Eng.  ful- 
some (1) ;  -ly.] 
1.  Plentifully,  freely;  in  plenty. 


Williaui  of  Palerne,  4,824. 
2.  Rankly,  offensively. 

"  FuUo-mety'».n<\.  loathsomely  Bmelling." — Sewton: 
Berbalt  to  the  Bible  {I53TJ. 

3.  So  as  to  disgust  or  nauseate  ;  nauseously, 
rankly. 

"  Fiilsomely  described  in  the  very  worda  of  the  moat 
modest  among  all  ^oataJ'—Dryden  :  JuvenaL    (Dedic) 

ful- some -ness,   *  ful-som-nes,   "  ful- 
BOIU-nesse,  s.     [Eng./uhomeil);  -ness.] 

*  1.  Richness,  plenty. 

"  Bnchoua  schewed  tlier  his  ful-iomnea 
Off  hobome  wyues  to  every  maner  wighta" 

J.ydgate ;  Minor  Poeitm,  p.  14. 

2.  Nanseousness  ;  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

"  Putting  a  surfeit  and  fuJsomenau  Into  nil  which 
■he  enjoys."— /foyers;  Jfaaman  the  Syrian,  p.  82, 

*  3.  Rankness  of  smell. 

*  4.  Obscenity. 

"  No  decency  is  considered,  no fulaonteneta  omitted.' 
^Drydvn:  Juveyial.    (Dedic.) 

•  ful  -som-ic,   •  ful-som-ick.    a.     [Eng. 
fulsome  (2);  -iCy  -ick.]    Falsoine,  disgusting. 


'  fUlthe  (1),  s.    [FiLTH.j- 

■•  fulthe  (2).  s.  [Exx^.  fill ;  snS. -th.}  Fnlness. 
completeness,  completion. 

"  As  the  fuIthe  of  tim  was  comen." 

Metrical  ffomlttes,  p.  1 

•  fUlt-hede,  a.    [Filthhed.] 

•  ful-tum,  s.    [A.S.I    Help,  aid,  support. 

*'0f  m©  sal  faltum  ben  the  noght" 

Oenesisi  tzodnt.  2,824, 

•  f&l'-vid,  a,  [Lat.  futvidus  =  yellow.]  Yellow, 
tawny,  fulvous. 

"And  In  right  colours  to  the  life  depaint 
The/ulpid  rage  with  lier  sun-bright  eye,"* 

More:  P&ychogoia,  hk.  i.,  a.  1 

fiil'-VOUS,  fi.     {Lat.  fdvus  =  yellow.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Tawny-yellow,  dull  yellow,  with 
a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown  ;  fox-coloured. 

ffi-l'-wa,  s.  [Nepaulese,  phulwoTa  =  thename 
of  the  tree  (see  def.).]  A  solid  buttery  oil  ob- 
tained from  Bassia  butyracea.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

'f&m,  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic]  To  thrum  or 
play  on  a  fiddle. 

"  Follow  me,  and /am  as  you  ga"— ZTff?*  Jonton. 

turn,  fung,  s,    [Chinese.] 

Mythol. :  The  Chinese  Phcenix. 

*'  One  day,  the  Chinese  bird  of  royalty,  Piim, 
Thuj  accosted  our  own  bird  of  royalty.  Hum." 

Moore  :  Fum  i  Hmn. 

•  fU-ma'-cious,  re.  [Lat.  fumus  =  a  smoke.] 
Smoky  ;  addicted  to  tobacco  or  smoking. 

*fti-ina'-d6,  s.  [Sp.,  pa.  par.  of  fumar  =  to 
emoke  ;  Lat.  fumo.  ]    A  smoked  fish. 

"  Fish  that  serve  for  the  hotter  countries,  they  used 
at  first  to  fume,  by  hanging  them  upon  long  sticks  one 
by  one.  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  and  cua- 
tinual  fire,  from  which  they  purchased  the  name  of 
fumadoes.'  —Carew  :  Suttc?,  of  ComviaU. 

•  fiim'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Lat.  fimvs  = 
smoke.]  A  tax  on  every  fire-i)lace  ;  hearth- 
money.    (Blackstone:  Comment,  bk.  i.,  ch.  7.) 


fiiin'-ar-ate§i«  5.    [Eng,  fumar(ic) ;  -ate.] 

Vliem. :  Halts  of  fumaric  aciii.  Most  of  the 
fuinarates  are  soluble  in  water  ;  the  silver  salt 
is  insoluble ;  they  are  insoluble  in  alcohol-;. 
Fumarate  of  ammonium  nr  sodium  gives  a  pale 
brown-red  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  ammonium  fumarate. 

fu-mar' -i-a,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port,  funutria.  Sir 
'Joseph  Hooker  believes  the  etymology  doubt- 
ful. Generally  said  to  be  from  hsit.  fiim-us  = 
smoke,  referring  to  the  smell  of  the  plant. 
More  probably  bei^ausc  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  "smoke  of  the  earth."]    [Fumitory.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  nf  the  Fumariaoeai 
(q.v.).  The  fruit  is  roundish,  one-seeded,  tln^ 
ieed  not  crested.  The  Common  Fumitory 
{Fiimtiria  pJI}ri)i<iliK)  is  a  vi'ry  common  annual 
weed  in  gardens,  rank  in  growth,  but  delicate 
and  attractive  in  appearance.  It  was  formerly 
need  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing.     {Fumitory.] 

ftt-mar-i-a'-ye-fle.  s.pl.  [Mod.  ha.t.fumaria 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Fumeworts.  An  order  of  Hypogynous 
Exogens  ;  alliance  Berberales.  It  consists  of 
herbs  with  brittle  stems  and  a  watery  juice  ; 
leaves  usually  alternate,  multifid,  often  with 
tendrils;  sepals  tAvo,  deciduous ;  petals  four, 
cruciate,  very  irregular ;  stamens  four,  dis- 
tinct, hypogynous,  or  six,  in  two  parcels ; 
ovary  free,  one-celled,  style  filiform ;  fruit 
either  an  indehiscent  one  01  two-seeded  nut 
or  a  succulent  indehiscent  poly,spermous  pod. 
They  are  a  little  bitter,  and  act  as  diaphoretics 
and  aperients.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hypecoese  and  Fumariece  (q.v.).  About 
100  species  are  known.  They  are  from  the 
temiterate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  Northern 
lKMnis]ihere,  and  from  South  Africa. 

fU-mar'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumar(ia) ;  -ic). 
'Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  Fumitory  (q,v,). 

fumaric  acid,  s. 

C-CO-OH. 

Chem. :  C4H4O4,  or  ||  A  dibasic 

C-CO-OH. 
diatomic  acid,  which  occurs  in  Fumitory 
(Fuvinria  officinalis),  in  Iceland  Moss,  and  in 
species  of  Boletus.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  malic  acid,  when  maleic 
acid  distils  over,  leaving  fumaric  acid  in  the 
retort,  and  the  crystalline  mass  is  washed  with 
cold  water  to  remove  unaltered  malic  acid  ; 
also  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid  for  a  long 
time  at  1.30°.  It  is  formed  when  dibrom- 
snccinic  acid  is  heated  with  potassium  iodide 
solution  ;  also  by  lieating  with  baryta,  the  pro- 
duet  obtained  by  the  action  of  CIO2  on  ben- 
zene CjjHg.  Fntnaric  acid  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms,  which  are  only  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
in  ether.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  but  a  great 
part  is  converted  into  water  and  maleic  anhy- 
dride. Fumaric  acid  is  converted  by  sodium 
amalgam  into  succinic  acid,  HO-OC'CH.j* 
CH2COOH.  It  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts, 
the  sih'er  salt,  C4H204Ag2,  is  insoluble  in 
water.  It  forms  ethers ;  methyl  fumaric 
ether,  C2H.>(CO-0-CH3)2,  forms  white  cryst.ils, 
which  melt  at  102°,  and  boil  at  192°;  the  ethyl 
ether  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  213°.  Fumaric 
acid,  dissolved  in  water,  unites  with  metallic 
zinc,  forming  succinate  of  zinc. 

fumaric  aldebyde.  s. 

CH  -  CO  OH. 
Chem.:    C4H4O3,   or    ||  It   is 

CH  -  CO-H. 
formed  by  the  action  of  cliromic  acid  on  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  with  liberation  of  COo ;  also  by 
the  action  of  two  molecules  of  bromine  and 
water  on  pyromucic  acid,  C5H4O3 -f  2HoO -{- 
2Br2  =  C4H4O3  +  CO2+  4HBr.  It  is  a  syrup, 
which  crystallizes  with  difficulty.  {IVatts : 
Diet,  Chem.) 

fa-mar-i-«'-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  fumari(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -ecc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariacece,  containing  the 
genera  with  the  stamens  distinct  in  place  of 
diadelpbous. 

fu-mar'-i-mide,  s,  [Eng.  fimarHc),  and 
\a)midf.'\ 

Cliem. :  C4Ho02'NH,  Obtained  when  acid 
malate  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  200°.  Tlie 
red  powder  is  exhausted  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  liquid  deposits  a  white  powder  of 
anhydrous  fumarimide.  When  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,   it  yields 

inactive  aspartic  acid,  C2H3(NH2)'^^q.qjj. 


fum'-ar-ine,  s.  [Eng,,  kc.  fumart(a),i&Qd 
suff,  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  base  obtained  from  Fumaria 
offi.ciaaU3.  It  crystallizes  in  irregular  six- 
aide.l  prisms,  solul.lc  in  alcohol,  chloroform, 
and  benzene,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water.  The  solution  Is  bitter, 
and  gives  an  alkaline  reaction;  with  strong 
suljihuric  acid  it  gives  a  dark  violet  liquid. 
Its  salts  are  crystalline. 

fum^-a-role,  *  fo-mer-iU,  *  fo-mer-al, 

5.  [Low  Lat,  fumerale ;  Lat,  fumatiolum; 
Ital.  fuvwLTolo,  from  fumo  —  Lat.  fumus  = 
smoke.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  A  louvre  or  ventilator  In  » 
roof  to  let  out  smoke.  &c. 

"  LoWr  or  /omerill.     Fumarltim."—  W^Uh'tlt, 

2.  (''col. :  A  hole  in  a  volcanic  or  other  reglwi 
whence  smoke  issues. 

•ffu'-mart,  5.    [Fulmabt.] 

fum'-a-ryl,  s.     [Eng.  fumarCic) :  -yl  =  Gr. 

v\i}  {/rule)  ■-=  matter.] 

fumaryl-chlorlde,  s. 

Chem. :  C4H202"Cl2.  A  compound,  boiling 
at  160°.  Formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentachloride  on  fumaric  acid. 

*  fum'-a-tdr-y,  s.    [FtmiTOBV.] 

f um'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [Dut.  fommeUn  ;  cogn.  with 
Sw.  fovile  =.  to  grope;  Dau.  famXe;  loeL 
fdlma.  ] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  grope  about  awkwardly. 

"They  asked  him  for  his  certiflcat«.  that  theymight 
go  ii.  iind  show  it  to  the  King ;  ao  he  fumbled  in  hla 
ooaom  for  one.  and  found  n'.'ne."—Bu7iyun  :  Pilgrim't 
Progress,  pt.  i. 

2.  To  act  awkwardly  or  in  an  ungainly- 
fashion  ;  to  move  about  like  one  confused. 

"  Alas  1  how  hefumhles  about  the  dom.^ins 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ." 

IV ords worth:   H'rilti^n  in  Qennany. 

*  3.  To  bungle  iu  any  business. 

"  Eche  of  them  calleth  other  false  fumblinae  harfr 
tikes."— 5iV  T.  More  :   Works,  fo.  :;7:'. 

*  4.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  confused. 

"But  being  taken  up  in  a  trip  and  fuund  fumhlina 
In  their  answere.  they  were  commaunded  tn  void  out 
of  the  counsel- chamber."— P.  Solland :  Lii'ius,  p,  1,130. 

*  0.  To  wander. 

"  My  hand  trembles  to  that  degree  th.at  I  can  hardly 
hold  my  pen,  my  uuderatindlng  flutters,  and  my 
memory  futnOtes. '—Chesterfield :  Mitcell.  Works,  vol 
iv..  let.  71. 

*  B.  Tra7is. :  To  handle  cr  manage  awk- 
wardly ;  to  confuse.  (Followed  by  over  or  vp.) 

"  Hia  greasy  bald-pate  choir 
Clime  fumbling  o'er  the  beads,  iu  such  an  agony. 
They  told  'em  lalae  for  lefii." 

Itryden  :  Spanish  Friar,  L  L 

fum'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  f-umbl{e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
acts  awkwardly. 

"  Plaving  at  passage  with  a  pair 
Of  aianken  futnbtrrs  for  hia  fare." 

Cotton :  Epistle  to  the  Earl 9f     ... 

fum'-bling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Fumble.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par.  dt  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  Awkward  handling  or  manage- 
ment. 

f&m'-bling-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fumbling;  -ly.) 
In  a  fumbling,  awkward  manner  ;  awkwardly. 

"For  that  is  the  reason,  why  many  good  schollara 
speake  hut  fumblingly."~Sen  Jonson  :  Liscoveries. 

fume,    s.      [O.   Fr.  ftnn,  from  Lat.  fimus  = 
smoke;  Fr.fumie;  Sp.,  Port.,  6i  Ital. /wttio. J 
A.  intransitive: 
L  Literally. 

*  1,  Smoke. 

"As  from  the  fyre  depertith  /time. 
So  body  and  sowie  asondre  gooth." 

MS.  tn  ffallitcell.  p.  SBS. 

2.  A  vaporous  or  smoky  exhalation ;  vola- 
tile matter  arising  from  anything ;  generally 
in  the  plural. 

"  Grosser  sleep. 
Bred  of  unkindly /um«(,  with  conscious  dreams 
Encumbered."  Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  1,05a 

3.  An  exhalation  ;  a  smell. 

"  The  fish  whose  liver  gave  forth  such  t,fu7ne  as  sent 
the  devil  flying  from  Echatana  to  Egypt. "—Jfocaufay.* 
Bist.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

XL  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Anything  empty,  fleeting,  or  unsub- 
stantial :  as,  a  vapour,  an  idle  conceit. 

"  Memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  he  A /time,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only."  S?iakesp.  :  MatAeth,  L  7. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j<J^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =C 
-oian.  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  =  shim ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fume— fun 


•2.  Vauity»  eniptiuesB. 

"Tliey  ehuuld  go  out  In  fmna,  und  be  forgot." 

Cowpvr:  Tntk.  IIL  172. 

3.  Agitation  of  the  miud  ;  an  angry  wood  ; 
apassiiiii. 

"  She,  out  of  love,  desires  lue  not  to  (;o  to 
Wy  dither,  betune  BouR'thUig  luttli  put  blin 
111  a,  fume  affiilusL  me. " 

HuirLy:  MtrchaJift  i^ife,  Iv.  & 

*  i.  Praise,  flattery. 

"To  Bend  purfectlon  with  Imperfect /h7»i«." 

JJ.irics:   To  W orthy  I'ertom.  :^  t^ 

*  5.  A  passinn.-tte  jiersnii. 

"Tho  notJirVa  wife  waa  a  little >VtTn«."—.S!f«nM.*  Ben- 
Umcntnl  Juumey.  The  f-yriffinfut. 

%  Fuvieof  the  Birth:  [Fumitory]. 

*  fame-gallant,  s.    A  smoker. 

■■Let  the.'ie  fame-'ialtnuta  ciiloy  their  vanity."— 
Tenner  :  rreatUc  of  Tobacco,  p.  412. 

fame.  '"-t.  &  t.    [Fr.  fumer,  from  Lat.  fumo  = 
t'>  smoke ;    /iivius  =  smoke ;    Sp.   Si  Port. 
fiivinr;  ltn\.  finnare.) 
A.  Intransitive: 
X.  Literally  .* 

*  1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  or  emit  smoke. 

*  2.  To  dry  or  cure  by  smoking. 

"So  corrosive  Is  this  smoke  iiliuiit  the  city,  that  if 
one  vvi.iiUi  hung  up  gjiuimons  of  liacon,  beef^.  or  other 
fleshe  tu  /iinw,  miJ  prepare  It  in  the  ciiimnles.  it  will 
so  mummifle.  drie  up.  waate  find  Imrue  it,  thiit  it  sud- 
denly crumbles  away,  consumes  Aodcomea  to  ootbliw. 
•~Epel.'m:  Fuinifugium.  pt,  L 

3.  To  pass  off  in  smoke  or  vapour. 
••  Even  90ch  is  all  their  vaunted  vuultle. 
Naught  elae  but  smolce  t\\aX  fum<.(h  B.joiie  away, 

Spetuer:  Colin  Clout't  come  out  aj/aine. 

*  4.  To  smoke  tobacco. 
H,  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  Tn  rise  up,  as  a  vapour. 

"The  one  of  them,  when  the  wine  had  a  liltle/umM 
Op  into  the  heiul.lief.iu  both  t-j  speak  and  do  fooliaUy." 
—/».  HoUand:  /•luUirch.  p.  535. 

2.  To  be  in  a  rage  or  fury  ;  to  be  hot  with 

anger. 

"He  frets,  he/wm«.  he  stares.  hestAmps  the  ground." 
Druden:  Pala-mon  .t  Arcife.  i-  446. 

*  3.  To  be  as  in  a  mist  or  fog ;  to  be  stupe- 
fled  or  confused. 

"  Keep  his  hrsiln  fuming." 

Shakrsp. :  Anton'j  *  Cleopatra,  IL  L 

*  4.  To  pass  away  as  a  vapour ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated 

"Our  heat  is  spent  and  yMmcif  away  In  vapour.' 

Ben  Jonson:  CatUirie.  ilL  3. 

•B.  Tranntive: 

1.  To  smoke:  to  dry  or  cure  with  smnke. 

"Those  that  serve  for  hot  countries  they  used  at  first 
to  /ume.  l>y  hauping  them  upon  long  sticks  oue  by 
one,  and  drying  them  with  the  smoke  of  a  soft  fire."— 
C'tr^to  ■  Survey  qf  Cornwall. 

2.  To  fumigat*  ;  to  perfume. 

••  Fumed  with  irankiucense  on  every  side." 

Crjwjter:  Truth,  SI*. 

3.  To  dissipate  in  vapour.  (Generally  fol- 
lowed  by  away.) 

"Theheat  will.fttmeaira|»mo8tof  the  BcenL"— Jfor^ 
timer:  Bittbandry. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco, 
6.  To  flatter. 

"  They  deml-deify  and  fume  him  so." 

Cowper  :  Tatk,  v.  2% 

•  flilme'-less,  a.  {^w%.  fume  :  'less.^  Without 
fumes  :  free  from  fumes. 

•f&m'-er,  s.    [Eng.  fuTnCe);  .«r.l   One  who 

scents  or  perfumes, 

•  f&m'-et,  *  few-met.  s.  [Fr./vmS^a;  Lat 
Jinius=:  dung-l    The  dung  of  the  deer, 

"Forhv  his  slot,  his  entries,  p.inl  his  |>ort, 
His  frayiugs,  fewmeft.  ho  doHi  |>n>niise  «port." 

Beti  JoTuon :  SaU  Sitejiherdf  L 

•fa-met-ere,  s.    [Fdmitory.] 

•fu-met'te,  s.  [Fr.  fnviet,  from  Lat  fnmvs 
■=.  smoke. 1  Tlie  scent  or  smell  of  game  or 
meat  when  high. 

•*  A  haunch  of  venlsui)  innde  her  sweat 
trnleaa  it  had  tUeri«l»t/*mic/r«."  Steiji, 

fnme'-worts,  .•!.  -pi.    IKng-  /""tf,  and  irorrj 
Bof. :  Tin*  I'u;,'lish  name  given  by  Llndley  to 
the  order  Funiariaeeie  (q.v.). 

•  fum'-id,  "..  (L.'xt.  fnmitius,  from  fumiia  = 
smoke.]    Smoky,  vaponius. 

"Tims  iron  in  -upKifortls  will  fall  Into  ehullltirtn. 
n-lth  m.ise  ami  fiiiii-.vti'in,  a»  iihn  a  cm.'M  »ui\  f timid 
exhahitmn."— //r«n»«!  ;  I'uls/'ir  Erronrt.  bk.  ii. 

•  Ito-mid'-i-tiii^,  s.  (Eng.  fxmit^ :  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  as  being  fumid  or  smoky; 
smokiness. 


[Kiig.  /amid;   -luss.] 


*  fum'  -  id  -  ness.  «. 

tiniokiiiess,  fuiiiidity. 

"  fu  -  mif '- er  -  oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fumifer,  ft-om 
J'umus  =  smoke  ;  Jcro  =  tu  bear,  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oiw.J    Producing  smoke, 

"  fum-if -n-gist,  «.  [Lat.  /wmw*  *=  smoke  ; 
/«y(>  =  to 'drive  away;  Fr,  /iimi/uge.]  Oue 
who  or  that  which  drives  away  or  dissipates 
fumes. 

"  fiim'-I-ISr,  v.t.  [Sng.  /um(e) ;  i  connecCfve ; 
suit'  -/(/.]    To  imiiregnate  with  smoke. 

"  In  order  io/umify  our  Imraortalitlea.'— r.  Browne: 
Work*,  ii.  IW. 

*  fUm'-i-gant,  o,  [Lat.  ftnnigans,  pr,  par,  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke.]    Fuming. 

fam'-i-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  fumifjattu,  pa.  par.  of 
fumigo  =  to  smoke  ;  /umus=8moke  ;  Yr.fami- 
ger ;  Sp. /wmipar.J 

1.  To  smoke  ;  to  apply  smoke  to ;  ti>  expose 
to  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  free  from  infection 
by  the  use  of  vapours. 

"  Bat  If  R  pinching  winter  thoa  forcsoc, 
And  wouldst  (iri-H'-rve  thy  fanitalicd  family. 
With  fnigrant  thyme  tlie  city/itrnt?"'". ' 

liryden  :  Virj/U;  Uvorffic  Iv.  3iO. 

2,  To  scent, 

*3.  To  eradicate  or  heal  by  vapours. 

fam-i-ga'-tlon,  *  fum-l-ga-clon,  «.    fFr., 

from  Lat.  finniaoiin,  from  fnmigatus,  pa.  par. 
oi  fumigo;  ^p.  fumigacion  ;  lin).  fumigaziOTie.] 

1,  The  act  or  process  of  fumigating,  or  ap- 
plying smoke  or  vapour  to.  as  for  the  purpose 
of  disinfecting  houses,  clothes,  &c. 

"  The  t^id  house  whiche  Solomon  hailte  In  HleroBa.. 
lem.  was  a  busie  thing  with  slaughter  of  beasta*.  with 
JUTnignrlnn*.  wyth  washynges,  and  vend  trouhleuus 
with  iicrfumea.  — Vdal:  /,<**«  ch.  xxiv. 

%  Tlie  princii>al  substances  used  for  fumiga- 
tion t)o  destroy  infection,  are  cidorine  and  sul- 
phurous acid,  obtained  by  burning  sulphur.  If 
a  brick  is  made  hot  in  the  fire  and  a  wineglass 
of  nitric  acid  poured  on  it,  tlie  nitrous  ftimes 
will  destroy  any  infection,  but  metallic  objects 
must  first  be  removed,  or  tliey  will  rust,  and 
of  course  no  animal  must  be  in  the  room  during 
the  fumigation. 

2.  A  scent  or  vaponr  raised  by  heat, 

"They  [denotion  and  knowledge]  s.avour  toglther 
farre  more  sweetly  than  any  fttmi/jafifin  either  of 
juniper,  iuceuse.  or  whatsoeuer  elaa."—Fbx ;  Jtartj/ri, 
p.  1.017. 

fum'-i-gat-or,  s.  [Eng.  f^migat(e)  ;  -or.)  One 
who  or  that  which  fumiyales.  Specif.,  an 
apparatus  for  applying  smoke,  gas.  or  per- 
fume :  (1)  To  destroy  insects  or  vermin  ;  (2) 
to  destroy  infection  or  miasma;  (8)  to  diffuse 
a  perfume  through  an  apartment  or  ward ; 
(4)  To  suffuse  the  lungs  with  a  soothing  or 
healing  vapour.    [Ishalatign.] 

*  fum'-i-ga-tdr-^,  a  [Fr.  fumlgatolret  from 
L;it.  fumigatus^  ]ia.  par.  of  fumigo;  Up.  fum  i- 
gatorio.]  Having  the  quality  or  power  of 
cleansing  by  fumigation. 

*  fum' -1-13?",  a(fv.  [Eng^fumy;  •ly.)  With 
smoke  ;  smokily. 

fum'-ing,  '^.  par.,  a,  &  8.    [FniE,  v.l 

A.  &  B»  As  pr.  par.  d  particip,  ac^.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
*  C.  As  substantive: 

1,  The  act  of  fumigating ;  a  fumigatioiL 

2,  A  vapour :  an  itlle  fancy, 

*•  0  f.iMC^.j  totd,  thy/umln-7S  hath  me  fed." 

J/irrour  for  MajiuitTatet,  p.  450, 

fuming-boK,  s. 

PI'otog.  :  In  printing  photographically,  the 
sensitive  i)apcr,  having  chloride  and  nitrate 
of  silver  upon  its  surlace,  is  exposed  to  the 
fuiius  of  ammonia  immediately  before  its  ex- 
posm-e  to  lr;;ht  under  the  negative,  the  obiect 
t'Ciiig  to  secure  gre.it<-'T  depth  and  brilliancy 
in  the  resulting  print.  The  .ip]iaratiis  for  this 
purpose  is  simply  a  tight  box,  in  which  the 
sen->itivt*  sheets  can  haitg,  leaving  a  space 
Ifh'w  ihcm  for  a  flnt  Ixisin  containing  ain- 
niMjiia.  lli-xrs  of  this  kiiid  ai-c  variously 
coustnirtcl,  the  object  in  all  ca-ses  being  to 
a'lmit  of  the  rvady  iniroductiou  and  removal 
of  the  sheets,  as  well  as  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining ammonia,  without  subjecting  the 
ojierator  to  uuneuessai-y  annoyance  from  the 
fumes. 

fnming-llqnor,  ». 

Chem. :  Tliat  of  Hoyle  is  a  mixture  of  sul- 
phides of  ammonium,   obtained   by  distilling 


8ul|)liiir  wit.Ii  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
quicklime  ;  that  of  Cadet  a  mixmre  of  caw*dyl 
and  oxide  of  caciMlyl,  obtuined  by  distilling 
flcet;ite  of  putausiuni  wiih  antenioufl  anhy- 
dride; and  iluitot  L)l>avius  of  tetrachloride  of 
tin,  stannic  cldoride,  tiuOl^ 

*  fum'-ing-ly,  <uiv.    [Eng.  fuming ;  ■ly.\    In 

a  luiiiiiig  iiiauuer;  an^iily  ;  with  p;i&si<iii. 

"They  tuMy/tT  fuming! y.  that  tliey  are  aaliauiea  U, 
dcllle  tlielr  jjeuuM  with  uiakiuij  aiuwen  t"  »«cu  iuLe 
qaeatluua"— i/(»A«r.'  KccU-tUuticai  /*ulity.  Uk.  v..  Jjii 

*fum'-isli,  '  fum-ishe,  'fom-lsshe.  a. 

l,Eug./Km(e);  -t^i.]    llol,  choleric,  pa»bi«uate 

''All 'ther  Is  [>ertiaps  iiielauchulike, 
Anotlier/umtrt  Unnil  tholerlke.' 

Mtrrourf-jT  Mui/UtraUM.  p.  lii 

*  fum'-ish-ly,  *  fum-ls2i-lle,  adv.  [Eng. 
juminii;  -iy.\  In  a  iiol,  cholciic,  or  pasbionute 
manner ;  angrily. 

"  Is  It  not  a«;rKcat>le  that  auch  soulea  lying  solonB 
In  purgatory  should  so  lujtuie  forget  their  charity,  aud 
fall  a  railing  hi  tbt-ir  sui.plicallou  m> /umithlg /'— 
J-'^xe :  lijok.  of  Martyr*,  p,  VJJ. 

*  fum'- isb. - nSss,  s.  [Eng,  furnish;  -7i««s.) 
The  quality  or  btatc  of  being  fuiuiah  ;  heat  oi 
temper ;  passion. 

"  Drive  thou  out  of  us  all  fumfiJtnets.  indignation, 
and  self-wUL''_C'L'DerU<iw:  FraUftU  Leaaon*.  p.  2tt4. 

fum'-i-tor-j^,  'fu-mo-ter,  •fu-me-tere, 
"fu-mit-er,  »fu-my-tere,  s  (i-r. 
fujoeterre  ;  Fiuv.  fuuUerra  ;  ItaL  fumostenio^ 
from  Lat,  fumus  teme  =  smoke  of  the  ground, 
either  from  iU  smell  or  from  the  unscientific 
belief  once  entertahied  that  the  plant  did  not 
spring  from  seed,  but  was  j^eueraied  by  vapours 
arising  Irora  the  ground.  The  myth  arose  ap- 
parently from  the  delicate  appearance  of  the 
plant.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  genua  Fnmaria  (q.v.).  The 
Rampant  Fumitory  is  l-umaria  caprvolata,  said 
the  Common  Fumitory,  i'.  o^ucinaiis. 

*  2.  A  smoking-room. 

"You  sot  away  your  time  in  Mango's /umitorif."— 
J.  Droum :   IVule*.  (l  IT'J. 

U  Ciimbiiig  fumitory :  ConydalU  ciaviculata, 
(Britten  &  tioUa)id.) 

fum'-mel,  s.  [A  French  rural  word  for  fem^Ue 
=  leiuule  (.?).]  Tiie  olt.^prillg  of  a  stallion  and 
a  she-ass  ;  a  mule,  a  hiiuiy. 

fu'-mose,  s.    [Fowotra.] 

*  f u-mos'-i-ty.   *fa-mos-i-tee,  «.     CLat 

/"(m.osM5=  smoky  ;  /um«ji  =i  smoke.]  A  ten- 
dency to  emit  fumes ;  fumes  arising  fiom 
excessive  drinking, 

*•  Eaten  after  meate  when  a  man  la  drunken  indeed. 
It  riddeth  away  the  fumotities  lo  the  bnujue.  — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie.  bk,  X.X.,  cti.  tJt 

fum'-ous,  fu'-mose,  a.     [Fr.  yum«ur,  from 

Lat.  fum^jsm,  from  /u^i  us  =  emoke. J 

•  L  Ord.  Lang,  {of  the  form,  famous) ; 

1.  Smoky ;  full  of  smoke. 

"Through  the  grejit  dearth  and  eoarclty  of  coalea, 
those  fumou*  works  many  of  them  were  either  left 
o&  or  spent  but  few  ouaiea." — E^tlirn:  ^umi/uifiumt 
pt.L 

2.  Full  of  fume3  or  vapoora;  producing 
ftimes. 

"  He  must  abaUlne  from  garllcke  .  .  .  and  «uch  like 
fumout  thuie&.''~liurroiigh  :  JleCnod  qfFhj/ttck,  liC2s.l 

3.  Angry,  hot,  passionate. 

IL  Bot.  (Of  both  forms)  :  Smoke-colotired ; 
grey,  changing  to  bi-own. 

•fum'-ous-ly,  o^v-     [Eng.  Junums;  -ty-l 

Angrily,  hotly,  passionately. 

"  [He]  therefore  saied /umoi*.f/y  vnto  him.  Dost  thoa 
heare  me  ?  '—  H'iUon  :  Arte  <4  Uiietoriqut,  p.  IsU 

fu'-miis-terre,  «.  {L^X.  fumus;  and  eerr«, 
gen.  sing,  of  terra  =  land.]  [FuarroRV.J 
(Grete  lierball.)  (Britten.  <£  Holland.) 

•fum'-y,  a,  [Eng./u7n<e);-ff-J  FulloffOmesi 

causing  fumes. 

**  Oppressed  with  sleep,  wid  drowned  infamy  wine. 
The  prostrate  gu-irdi  their  ruyal  charge  rfiign." 
UroQket:  c%'ui<*ntia 

ftmiy-ball,  s.  Apuflfball.  (HaU:Satirei^\ 

(Ualliu-ell  6:  Wright.) 

fun,  s.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  pernaps  con- 
nected with  Ir.  foun  =  delight,  pleasure  ; 
Gael,  foitn  =  pleasure.]  Sport,  amusement, 
frolicsome  delight,  merriment. 

"  Fnr  ex-er  foremost  iu  the  ranks  of  furu 
The  laughing  herald  of  the  hartules.s  pun." 

Hvron :  Chi2dLth  llecollectUmt. 

%  To  Tiwhe  fun  of:  To  hold  up  to  or  turn 
into  ridicule. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   ro,    p5t, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    09,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.   qu  =  Itw. 


fun— funding 
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•  ttUX,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [Found.] 

•  lU-nfim'-bu-lailt,  s.  [La.L  funis  =  a  rope, 
aiul  (unbulun'a,  i>r.  par.  of  amJjiUo  =  to  waiu.l 
A  rojie-dimcor, 

•  fu  -  nSm'- bu  -  late,  r.f,  [Lot.  Jitnis  =  a. 
rope,  and  avtijulatum,  sup,  of  ambulo  =  to 
walk.]    To  walk  on  a  rope. 

fU-naiii--bu-la'-tlon,  s.  C-'unamdulatr.] 
"Tlie  act  or'ai't  of  walking  on  a  rope ;  rope- 
dancing. 

•  fu-nam'-bu-la-tor-y,  a,     tEng.  futumr 

h'uUU{t);  -o/z/.J 

1.  Performing  like  a  rope-dancer. 

2.  Narrow  ;  like  the  w;ilk  i)f  a  rope-dancer. 

"  JYeiid  softly  «iid  clromnapcctly  In  thla  fumvnbw 
latori/  tmck  and  mirrow  pitU  of  goodueaa." — Brovnie: 
Chrutian  Mvral».  i.  l. 

•  fu-nam'-bu-list,  s.  {hut.  futwmbuhtaJ]  A 
rupe-vvalker  or  mpe-dancer, 

•  fu-nam'-bu-Io.  a.    [Sp.,  from  Lat.  Junam- 

buhis. ]    A  lo'pe  duiicer ;  a  funambulist. 

"  We  see  the  luduatry  and  practice  of  tumblera  iind 
funambiitoii."— Bacon:  Letters;  To  Sir  Uettrt/  Savitie. 

•  fu-nam'-bU-lOUS,  a,  [hut.  funambultis  = 
arope-daneer.)    Narrow  as  a  rope. 

"Tread  softly  and  circumspectly  In  th\s  fumtmbu' 
totit  tmct "— /(ro  M"ie ."  Letter  to  a  Friend,  §  30,  p.  147. 

•fu-nam'-bu-lus,  s.     [Lat.]    A  rope-dancer. 

"  You  have  ao  represented unto  me  aa  methlnka 


^  _  jupuuaooi'd. 

but  upoQ  the  edge  o£  a  razor."— /Jeft'^uitB  WottonUtruB, 


9  hiui  walicing 
upo 
p.  3C7. 


fu  nar'-I-a,  s.  {F&m.  sing,  of  Lat.  fiinarius  = 
jiei  taininj^'to  a  rope,  from  furm  =  a  rojie,  line, 
or  cord,  in  allusion  to  the  twisted  foot-stalk.s,  J 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  apocarpous  mosses,  the 
typical  one  of  the  tribe  Fimariei,  Tlie  capsule 
is  pear-shaped,  the  calyptra  much  inflated  and 
vesicular  helow,  subulate  above.  Minuto 
mosses,  growing  in  the  winter  and  the  spring 
In  tufts  on  rocks  and  cottn^e  roofs.  FunarUi 
hiigrometrica  is  very  common  in  England, 
esj'ecially  on  liurnt  soil.  It  is  found  alBo  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world, 

^a-nar'-i-a'-^e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat./i7jari(a)  (q.v.), 
and  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  •acem.'] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Funaroideae  (Acrocarpous 
Mosses).  It  consists  of  loosuly-tuftLd  or  gre- 
garious mosses,  wtth  moncecious  inflorescence ; 
type,  Fuuaria  (q.v.). 

fU-na-roi'-de-«e,  s.  pi.    [Lat. /uuaria (q.v.)., 
aud'Gr.  cT5os  =  form.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  opereulated  Acrocar- 
prms  (terminal  fruited)  mosses,  with  broadly 
oval,  spatlmlate  leaves,  pyriform  apophysate 
capsules,  the  neck  mostly  bearing  stomatea 
on  its  epidermis.  It  is  divided  into  two 
families— Funariacese  and  Splachnaceiie  (q.v.). 

f  unc'-tion,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  functio,  from 
fuiu-tufi,  i)a.  par.  of  fumjor  =  to  enjoy,  t<> 
perfi)rm ;  Fr.  fonction ;  Sp.  fimcion ;  \U\\. 
fuiizioiie.  Putti'iiham,  in  15SS),  ranked  this 
with  words  of  recent  introduction  into 
English.] 
I,  Onlinary  Language : 

1.  The  discharge,  performance,  or  executing 
of  any  act,  ofBce,  or  duiy. 

'"There  1b  h&rdly  a  ere:tter  dlffiTence  between  two 
tbiu^  tlinn  there  13  between  a  re  jireaentiiiK  commoner 
in  iUq /iincttoii  uf  bij  jmblii'ik  odlUii;,  and  the  same 
persuD  Id  ct<mmoD  Ufa'  — Swift. 

2.  An  employment,  offltie,  duty,  or  oecupa* 

tion.  belonging  to  or  connected  with  any  posi- 
tion, station,  or  chamcter  ia  lif«  ;  the  duties 
of  any  offlcd. 

"The  agent  of  France  In  that  klnndom  most  be 
eqii^d  to  mucl)  more  tbun  tbeonJiniu'y  /uncfio/uof  od 
•nvoy." — Alacaulay:  Bis'.  £  tiff ,  ch.  xli. 

3.  A  calling,  ofTice,  or  position. 

"  Hlfl  sacred  fandon  was  .\t  leui{th  renounced." 
\Vi,rdswnrth  "  Excursion,  bk.  U. 

4.  The  specific  office  or  action  of  any  organ 
^r  system  of  organs  in  the  animal  or  vegetable 
economy. 

"All  human  bodies,  for  example,  thonich  each  ot 
theiu  cunsista  of  nhui-st  an  Inilnite  number  of  [larts, 
♦re  p^Tfeitlv  uniform  lu  tbeir  structure  and  /vmo- 
ti."ii."~lieittt«    Moral  Aru-nce.  pL  11.,  ell.  L 

6.  Any  power  or  faculty. 

"  Natore  wtthin  me  seems 
In  all  her  /unrtiont  weary  of  herself." 

Milton:  Samton  Agonistes,  &06> 

n,  Tecknic/illp : 

1.  Ecclcs.:  Anofllceorsei-viceof  thechurch. 


2.  Matli. :  Any  algebiaic  expression  or 
quantity  dupmUint  fur  its  value  on  another 
one.  i'lius  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a 
function  of  its  diameter.  A  compound  alge- 
braic quantity  may  be  a  function  of  two 
otliers,  or  even  of  more  tlian  two.  Thus,  in 
tlie  equation  y  ~  Ax  -^  Bj^,  A  and  B  being 
known  quantities,  ]/  is  a  function  of  x,  and  in 
y  =  Aj;  +  \iz,  y  is  a  function  of  x  and  z.  Tlie 
expression  function  of  x  is  usually  exi)ressed 
by  tlie  symbols  fix),  <i>(x),  \i/(x),  or  similar  ab- 
brevialioiis,  and  the  foregoing  formulas  would 
be  thus  exiuessed — 

y  =  /(x), 
y  =  /(X.2). 
H  Calculus  o//a!ictio)is: 
Math. :  Thiit  branch  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus which  investigates  the  form  of  functions 
rather  than  the  value  of  any  particular  one. 

*  fuhc'-tlon,  v.L  [FiracTiON,  s.]  To  perform 
a  function  or  duty. 

•'  The  momentoufl  days  when  he  was  functioning  at 
Culpepcr  Court.  ■—/*a«  Mali  Oiizelte,  August  31.  1882. 

fuhc'-tlon- al,  a.     [Eng.  function;  -nZ.] 

1,  Old.  Lang.:  Pertaining  to  some  office  or 
duty. 

2.  Math.  :  Pertaining  to  functions. 

* f iihc'-tion-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  functional; 
•iz€.]  To  place  in  some  function  or  office  ;  to 
assign  acertiiin  function  to. 

* f uhc'-tion-al-ly,  adv.      [Eng.  functional; 

-ly.]    In  a  functional  manner;  by  means  of 

functions. 

"  It  is  likewise  most  intereating  to  find  that  those 
species  witli  a  cuuip.iratively  defective  dentition,  aa 
tne  horned  Ruminants  for  example,  manifest  transi- 
tori!y  in  th^;  embryo  state  the  yerma  of  ui'per  incisors 
and  canines,  which  disjippear  before  birtli.  but  wliich 
Were  refiiiied  and  funcfionatlj/  developed  in  tlie 
tiovin- footed  Anoplothere." — Owen:  Brit.  Fos*.  Main. 

fiihc'-tlon-ar-^,  s.  [Eng.  function  ;  -ary.-\ 
One  who  hnlds  any  office  or  trust;  one  who 
has  certain  functions  to  perform  ;  an  olficial. 

"We  ought  to  ...  do  business  of  course  with  the 
fitnctinniirici  who  act  under  the  new  power."~^MW,:e . 
Thoughts  ott  French  Affairs. 

fund,  s.  [Fr.  fnnd  =  a  bottom,  a  floor  .  .  . 
merchant's  stock  {Cotgrave),  fl-oin  Lat.  fundus 
=  bottom,  depth,  foundation  ;  Sp.  /undo, 
fondo;  Port,  fundo;  Ital.  fondo.] 

1.  Stock,  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  contri- 
buted to  a  common  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  any  commercial 
ojieiation. 

2.  (.PL):  Money  lent  to  a  government  and 
constituting  a  national  debt ;  the  stock  of  a 
national  debt. 

3.  Money  set  apart  for  the  carrying  out  of 
any  object  permanent  or  temporary  ;  in  general 
the  interest  only  is  applied  to  meet  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  object,  the  capital  being  in- 
vested ;  the  word  is  also  applied  to  money 
systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  permanent  object:  as,  a  sustenation 
fund,  the  patriotic/u;id,  kc. 

4.  Any  stock  or  store  from  which  one  may 
draw  at  pleasui'e  ;  abundance,  plenty. 

"  In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 
who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or  fit  ml  of  their  own 
reason,  adv.incod,  indeed,  but  not  overlaid,  by  com- 
merce with  books."— .Sw(^(. 

5.  Money,  finances  :  as,  My  funds  are  very 
low.     {Colinq  u  ial.) 

T[  (1)  Sinking  fund:  A  fund  or  stock  of 
money  set  apart  periodically  for  the  reduction 
or  extinction  of  a  public  debt.    [Sinking.] 

(2)  Consolidated  fund :  [Consolidated]. 

fond-holder,  s.  One  who  has  property 
In  the  public  funds. 

••  Would  you  tax  the  property  of  th6/«7»(iftQ?<i«r/"— 
Pox:  Spetch  on  Assessed  Tax  BUI.  Dec.  14.  i:y7. 

fund,  i\t.    [Fond,  s.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money, 

2.  To  provide  or  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of ;  to  make  permanent  provision  of 
resources  for  dischiirging  the  annual  interest 
of.    [Funded- DEBT.] 

*  fund,prc(.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Find.] 

ftind'-a-ment,  *  fonde-mont,  *  founde- 
men^  "  fonde-ment.  *  fUnd-ment,  s. 

[Fr.  fondemfi't,  (ron\  h'^it.  fundamentum,  fmm 
fimdo  =  to  found  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  fund- 
amenta;  Itah  fondajfiento.] 


■  1.  A  foundiiUon  uf  a  building. 
"  Tliia  were  a  tf\ih^ftijid<inient 
To  bilUeii  on  a  pbicc  bviv" 

Chaucvr :  Uou*  (if  Fame,  UL  4L 

*  2.  A  foundation,  ground  or  basis  on.  which 
anything  rests. 
••  Hit  is  the  heued  of  halt  writto,  foundrmimt  of  oar 
clergie."  LegemU  ^f  Holy  Hood,  p.  lia. 

3.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  the  aeat ; 
the  anus. 

"  The  angry  bea-it  did  Htralght  resent 
The  wrong  done  tn  Mufimd'aiunt." 

Butler:  lludibras.  pt.  L,  a  IL 

fund-a-men'-tal, «.  »&  s.  [Fr.  fowlam/mtal, 
Inmi  l,at.  fuiidainentum  =  a  foundation  ;  Sp. 
fund'i'incntal ;  lUiL  fondamcntale.\ 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Utng. :  Pertaining  to  the  foundation 
or  ba.se  ;  serving  as  a  foundation  or  base  ;  es- 
sential, original,  elementary. 

•*  Fundamental  pEliiclplefl  are  such  as  are  presup- 
posed to  the  duties  vi  reliylun  (one  or  moieJ.  and  such 
ti»  arft  ab--.olutefy  iieceaaary  to  the  duinj;  of  them."— 
OliinvUl:  Ltaity  t. 

2.  But. :  Constituting  the  essential  part  of 
anytlikig. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  primary  or  essential  prin- 
ciple, rule,  law  or  article ;  the  essential  part 
or  ]ioint ;  the  basis  or  groundwork. 

"  As  this  exaiiiinaiit  further  aaitli,  that  the/uru/o- 
tncntaJs  .  .  .  were  on!v  roiigli  drawn  up  by  the  aiid 
Mr.  Wades  own  he.xu^."— State  2'rialt  (IWS),  Jntrod.  to 
thcIlyc-Uouie  Plot. 

fundamental-bass.  s. 

Music :  The  lowest  note  or  mot  of  a  chord  ; 
a  bass  consisting  of  a  succession  of  funda- 
mental U'ltes.    [Harmony. 1 

flindamental-tissue,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  tissue  often  consistingof  thin-wallfd 
succulent  parenchyma  couUiining  starch, 
though  sometimes  having  other  fonns  of  cells. 

fUndamental-tones,  s.  pi. 

Music:  The  tones  from  which  harmonies 
ai'e  generated. 

fundamental-units,  s.  pi. 

rhi/sics :  Units  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  calculations  with  regard  to  other 
quantities ;  units  used  for  measuring  others. 
Fundamental  units  are  three,  namely— a  dcji- 
nite  length,  a  definite  mass,  and  a  definite  inter- 
val of  time.  (Everett:  The  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
Units,  eh.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

*  fund-a-men-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  funda- 
tnental ;' -ity.]  The  quality  of  beiug  funda- 
mental or  essential  ;  essentiahty. 

fiind-a-men'-tal-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  fundanuiu 
-till  ;  '-ly.}  In  a  fundamental  manner  ;  prim- 
arily ;  essentially  ;  originally  ;  in  fundamental 
or  essential  matters  or  points. 

"  Fundamental/!/  erring  from  the  truth  and  nature 
of  things."— C^arAe,  vol.  i.,  ser.  3i 

*  Ittnd-a-men'-tal-ness,  s.  [Eng.  funaa- 
mental ;  -ness.]    Fundamentality ;  essentiaUty. 

fund'-ed,  pcu  par.  or  a.    [Fund,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  liar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

\.  Invested  in  public  funds :  as,  funded 
money. 

2.  Forming  part  of  the  national  debt  of  a 
country,  existing  in  the  fnrm  of  l)onds  hear- 
ing regular  interest.       The  funded  debt  in 
England  is  that  vast  total  of  annuities  ]'aid  by 
the  Government  to  its  creditors  under  the 
name  of  Consols,  Reduced  Three  per  Cents, 
New  Three  per  Cents.,  Savings  Bank  Annui- 
ties, Ac.     The  debt  of  the  United  i^tutes  has 
Hot  been  funded  in  annuities,  as  in   Kngland. 
"  When  the  world  waa  attain  at  rest  the/wn'/cd  debt 
of  England  amunnted  to  eight  hundred  milU^na."— 
M'lcaulay:  Bist.  Eng..  ch-  xix. 

f!in'-di,  fiin-dun'-gi,  s.     (A  West  African 

word.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  grain  (Posjiotem  exile)  cul- 
tivated in  the  West  of  Africa.  It  ia  allied  to 
millet,  and,  being  light  and  nutritious,  is  re- 
commended for  invalids. 

fund'-ing,  pr.  pur.y  a.,  &  s.    [Fond,  v.) 

A.  &  B.  As  pr^  par.  £  particip,  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  jirocess  of  providing 
a  fund  for  tlie  payment  of  interest  upon  a 
delit  ;  the  conversion  of  ^oney  lent  to  a  go- 
vemment  into  funds  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest. 


b^.  b6^ ;  po^t,  1 6^1  ■  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  srexn ;  thin,  this :  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-elan,  -tian  =  slLiin.   -tlon,  -sion  ==  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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ftinding-system^  s.  The  process  by 
wliicli  u  tluating  debt  m  (loiiverted  into  stock. 

•  fiind'-less,  a.  [Eug./und;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  fuuds. 

fun'-dils,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  A  nat. :  Tlie  base  of  any  cone-shaped  organ, 
as  the  uterus. 

2.  Hot.:  [Fundus plantceJ] 
IT  Fundus  planttx : 

Bot. :  The  place  where  the  stem  and  root 
join. 
* ftl-ne'-bral,  a.     [Lat.  /unehris]     Tlie  same 
as  FlinebrTal  (q.v.). 

fti_ne'-bri-al,  a.  [Lat.  funchri{s) ;  Eng.  adj. 
"suff.  -al.]  '  Of  or  pertaining  to  funerals ; 
funereal. 

"Wlthwbfch  plants  tite /anebrial  garlands  of  the 
ancients  were  composed,"  —  Uroumt ■  J/iaceUaneou4 
Tractt.  p.  29. 

•fa-ne'-bri-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  funebri^s);  Eng. 
a^j.  Buflf.  -ous.]     Funebrial,  funereal 

fun'-er-aJU  *  fun-er-all,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat 
funeralil  =  jiertaining  to  a  funeral :  Lat.  funus 
genit.  funeris)  =  a  f uuoral ;  Sp.  funeral  (a.  & 
s.);  lUil.  funerale  (a.  &  s.)  ;  Fr.  fun4railles  =  & 
funeral.] 

A,  As  adj. :  PertJiining  to  or  connected  with 
the  burial  oif  the  d<-ad  ;  asjuneral  rites,  funeral 
gSLiues,  fiuicral  service,  &c. 

"  The  eloquence  of  Antony,  who  made  the  funeral 
oration,"— Jfidd/iefon.'  Li/a <^ Cicero,  vol  liL,  (9. 

fi.  ^s  substantive : 

1.  The  solemnization  of  a  burial;  the  cere- 
mony of  burying  a  human  roi-pse  ;  burial,  in- 
terment, obsequies.  (Formerly  used  in  the 
plural) 

"  This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  tall 
As  at  an  innocent /un*rrt^' 

Wordtworth :   White  Dot  of  RyUton»,  U. 

2.  A  procession  of  persons  attending  the 
burial  of  any  person. 

"  You  are  soinetiiues  deBlrous  to  seea  funeral  pass 
by  iu  the  street."— .s'wift. 

*3.  Burial,  interment,  grave. 

"[May  he] find  \i'i%  funiTal 
V  th"  sands,  when  be  before  bis  day  shall  falL' 

DeiViam :  Passion  qf  Dido.  199. 

*1  Death. 

•*  Fled  fast  away  to  tell  h\&  funeraZL'' 

Spenser  :  F.  ft-.  IL  v.  25. 

*  5.  A  funeral  sermon  or  oration.  (Fre- 
quently in  the  plural.) 

"  1  could  learn  little  from  the  minister  which  preached 
\i\& funeral  '—Fuller:    Worthiet;  Her^ord,  1.  454. 

^  Crabbthus  discriminates  between /(inera? 
KH^  obsequies :  "We  speak  of  the  funeral  as 
the  last  sad  oflBce  which  we  j^erform  for  a 
friend  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  nothing  but  by 
mourning  and  sorrow  ;  we  speak  of  the  obse- 
quies as  the  tribute  of  respect  which  can  be 
paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  high  in 
station  or  pulilic  esteem  :  the  funeral,  by  its 
trequency,  becomes  so  familiar  an  object  that 
it  passes  by  unheeded;  the  obsequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great, 
attract  our  notice  from  the  ])omp  and  grandeur 
■with  which  they  are  conducted."  (Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  funeral-ale,  s.  A  drinking-feast  at  a 
funeral. 

fiineral-cypress,  s. 

Bot.:  Cupressusfunebris,  aweeping  tree,  i.e., 
^th  pendulous  branches,  introduced  from 
China  to  be  planted  in  cemeteries. 

funeral-director,  «.    An  undertaker. 

foneral-sacrifice,  s. 

Anihrop. :  The  slaying  of  men  or  animals 
to  accompany  the  soiil  of  an  eminent  person 
to  the  world  of  spirits— the  former  to  give 
him  what  assistance  he  needs,  the  latter  to 
Bupply  him  %vith  food.  It  was  an  early  and  a 
wide-spread  custom. 


•  f&n'-er-al-lj?,  adv.       [Eng.   funeral 
After  the  manner  of  a  funeral 


*'  Even  crows  vrerefunerallff  burnt." — Browne:  Cm 
Burial,  ch.  i. 

•  fon'-er-ate,  v.t.  [hai.  funemtus,  pa.  par. 
of  funero  =  to  bury  ;  fumes  (genit.  funeris)  = 
funeral  rites.]    To  bury,  to  inter.    {Cockeram.) 

•  ftai-ner-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  funeraiio,  from 
funeratus,  pa.  par.  of  funero  -  to  bury.] 
The  act  of  burying ;  the  solemnization  of  a 
faneral. 


ftl-ner'-e-al,    a.     [Lat.  fanereus,  from  funus 
(genit. /hkctwi)  =a  funeral.]    Pertaining  to  fir 
suitable  for  a  funeral ;  dismal,  sad,  mournful. 
■•You  timely  will  r*ituni  a  welcome  (fuf^t, 
With  blm  to  Hhiire  the  saA  funereal  ft;a«t." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyttcy  \y,  740. 

•  fii-ner'-e-al-l^,  adv.     [Eni;.  funereal ;  -ly.] 

In  a  funereal  manner  ;  mournfully  ;  dismally. 

•  fu-nesf,  a.  [Lat.  fu,nestu8  =  calamitoiis, 
s>id  ;  funus  =■  a  funeral ;  Fr.  funtsU  ;  Kp.  & 
Ital.  funesto.]    Sad,  lamentable,  mournful. 

"Thus  we  see  them  walk  and  converse  iu  Ixindon. 

fursued  and  hauiitud  by  that  liifrniftl  smoake.  ana 
he  funeit  accidents  whicli  accompany  it  wheresoever 
they  retiTe."~£veli/n  :  Fumifugium.    (To  the  Iteader.> 

filng  (1),  s.    [Onomatopoetic] 

1.  A  sharp,  whizzing  sound,  as  when  a  cork 
is  drawn, 

2.  A  stroke,  a  blow. 
Iting  (2),  8.     [FUM,  5.1 

fling,  v.i.  [FuNo,  s.]  To  emit  a  sharp,  whizz- 
ing tiuund. 

t fiin-ga'-9e-89,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fungous);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -accce.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  plants,  the  same  as  Fungi 
(q.v.).     It  is  now  elevated  into  an  alliance— 
Fungales  (q.v.). 
fun'-gal,  a.  &  s.     [From  Mod.  Lat.  fungales 
tq.v.).:i 

A-  As  adjective : 

Bot. :  Pertaining  to  fuDgi. 

B<  As  substantive : 

Bot.  :  A  plant  belonging  to  the  alliance  l''un- 
gales  (q.v.). 

^  The  Fungal  Alliance : 

Bot. :  The  Alliance  Fungales.    {Lindky.) 

f&n-ga'-le^*  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat. 
fungus  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

1.  Bot.:  An  alliance  of  Thallogens,  corre- 
sponding to  the  old  order  Fungi.  It  consists  of 
cellular,  flowerless  plants,  nourished  through 
their  thallus,  that  is,  through  their  spawn  or 
mycelium  ;  living  in  air;  propagated  by  spores 
which  are  colourless  or  brown  ;  sometimes  en- 
closed in  asei ;  and  destitute  of  green  gonidia. 
They  are  closely  akin  to  Alga,  but  grow  in 
diflerent  situations— muslirooms,  toadstools, 
&c.,  on  green  pastures,  many  other  species  on 
decaying  trees,  some  on  cereal  grasses,  pota- 
toes, &c.,  which  they  destroy  ;  others  on  bonks 
in  damp  situations,  and  some  on  man  or  ani- 
mals labouring  under  certain  diseases.  In 
1853  Lindley  enumerated  598  genera,  and  con- 
jectured that  4,000  species  might  have  been 
described,  which  is  probal)ly  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  those  actually  existing.  They 
abound  in  cold  damp  climates  more  than  in 
the  hotter  paria  of  the  world.  The  aUiance  is 
di\ided  into  six  orders,  with  the  foEowing 
characters  : — 

(1)  Hymenomycetes  or  AgariraceEB.  Spores 
generally  quatemate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
hynieuium  naked. 

(2)  Gasteromycetes  or  Lycoperdacese.  Spores 
generally  quaternate,  on  distinct  sporophores, 
hymeniiim  enclosed  in  a  peridium. 

(3)  Concomycetes  or  Uredinacese.  Spores 
single,  often  septate,  on  more  or  less  distinct 
sporophores,  flocci  of  the  fruit  obsolete  or 
mere  peduncles. 

(4)  Hyphomycetea  or  Botrytacese.  Spores 
naked,  often  septate  ;  thallus  floccose. 

(5)  Ascomycetes  or  Helvellacese.  Sporidia 
contained  (generally  eight  together)  in  asci, 

(6)  Physomycetes  or  Mueoraceap*  Spores 
surrounded  by  a  vesicular  veil  or  sporangium  ; 
thallus  floccose. 

2.  Palceohot.  :  Fungi  have  been  found  as 
early  as  the  Carboniferous  period. 

fting-ar,  fting-er,  s.  [a  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tiou  of  whinger  or  hanger  (q.v.).]  A  whinger 
or  hanger. 

"For  persewTng  St  stryking  him  with  ane  drawln 
fungar.  —Aberd.  Jieg.  (153S|.  v.  16. 

*  fiinge,  s.    [Lat  fungus  =  a  mushroom.] 

1.  A  mushroom.    (Wright.) 

2.  A  soft-headed  fellow ;  a  fool ;  one  who  has 
no  more  sense  than  a  toadstool  has  substance. 

"  When,  as  Indeed,  in  all  *vise  men's  judgmeuta  .  .  , 
they  are  mad.  emi)ty  vef>se\ii,  funges."— Burton :  Anat. 
of  ifeUinchol!/.  p.  na 

Itin'-gi,  s.  pi.     [PI.  of  Lat.  fungus  (q.v.).'} 


Bot.  &  Ord.  Lang. :  A  large  order  of  flower^ 
less  plants  founded  by  LhinatuM,  a  part  both 
of  Ilia  artilicial  and  of  his  natuntl  classifica- 
tions. It  was  adopted  by  Jussleu  in  1789,  1b 
still  often  used  by  scienliJlc  men,  and  lias  crept 
into  ordinary  Knglisli.  The  old  order  Fungi 
has  now  been  elevated  into  the  alliance  Fun- 
gales (q.v.).     [FuNous.} 

fiin'-gi-a,  5.  [From  Lat.  fungus  =  &  mash- 
room,  from  a  certain  aij])ei  ficial  resemblance 
wliich  the  polypidomlias  to  tlie  pileus(head)of 
an  Agaricus  or  a  similar  fungus.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  corals,  the  typical  one  of 
the  family  Fungida;  (q.v.).  Wheu  young  there 
aregenerally  only  about  six  calcareous  iara-Ilae, 
wheu  oM  there  are  many. 

fnn'-gpT-'ble,  9,  [Lat.  {res)  fungibUis ;  from 
fumjor  =■  to  perform.]    [Function,] 

1.  Civil  Law :  A  thing  of  such  a  nature  as 
that  it  may  be  replaced  by  another  of  equ&l 
quantity  and  quality. 

"Grain  and  coin  are  fungthtei,  because  one  guinea, 
or  one  bushel  or  boll  of  sufflcleut  merchanUble  wheat, 
precisely  sunitlteti  the  place  of  another."  —  £ratfn«  .• 
Jnat..  bk.  ill.,  tr.  L,  S  le. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  term  used  to  denote  mov- 
able goods  which  may  be  valued  by  weight  or 
measure,  as  grain  or  money;  iu  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  which  may  be  judged  of  indi- 
vidually, 

fiin'-gic,  a.    [Eng.,  kc.fung(us);  -ic {Chera.).'] 

Contained  in  or  obtained  from  fungi. 

fungle  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  contained  in  the  juice  of 
most  fungi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of 
citric,  malic,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

iUn'-gi-dS0,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  fung{xa)  (q.T.),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<e.] 

1.  Zool. :  A  family  of  corals,  sub-tribe 
Aporosa.  The  corollum  is  simple  or  com- 
pound, usually  discoidal  or  laminar,  the  inter- 
septal  loculi  are  crossed  by  many  trellis-like 
bars  ;  the  wall,  which  is  often  basal,  is  gene- 
rally perforated. 

2.  PalcEont. :  Except  a  doubtful  genus  from 
the  Silurian  rocks,  no  fungidic  have  been  found 
earlier  than  the  Oolite  ;  they  are  found  also  ir 
the  Chalk  and  in  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

fun'-gi-form,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit.  fungi) 
=  a  mushroom,  and  forma  =  appearance.) 

Min.,  Bot.,  &c. :  Having  a  termination  re 
sembling  the  head  of  a  fungus. 

ffin-gil'-U-fomi, a.  [LowLat.^Ti^i^?w5(gemt 
fungilli)  =  a.  little  mushroom,  and  h&t.  forma 
=  appearance.] 

Min.f  Bot.,  <£c. :  The  same  as  FtJNOiroBii 
(q.v.). 

fun'-gin,  s.  [Eng.  &c.  fung(us) ;  -in  (Chem.).'\ 
Chem.  :  Metacellulose.  A  variety  of  cellu- 
lose found  in  fungi  and  lichens.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ammonio-cupric  reagent,  even  after  the 
action  of  acids.  (Watts:  Diet.  Chem.,  supp, 
iii.)    [Vegetable  Tissues.] 

fiin'-gin-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  funginous  =  a  mush- 
room.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus. 

t  fiin'-gite,  5.     [Lat.  /uji3(u5)  =  a  mushroom  ; 

•ite  (Palaiont.).2 
PalcBont. :  A  fossil  coral  resembling  fimgia 

fiin-giv'-or-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  fungus  (genit 
fungi)  =  a  mushroom,  voro  =  to  eat,  to  feed 
on,  and  -ous.]  Feeding  on  mushrooms  01 
fungi. 

"  This  fun<rivorous  mania  is  noteworthy."  —  Dailf 
Telegraph.  Nov.  13, 1883. 

fun-g6id«  a.  [Lat.  fungus  =  a  mushroom, 
and  Gr.  eI5os  (eidos)  =  fonn,  appearance.]  Re^ 
sembling  a  fungus,  pertaining  to  or  consLstinf 
of  a  fungus  or  fungi. 

"Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  a^  the  Indias 
Government  inaugurated  an  investigation  of  the 
queatMH  as  to  tlie  causal  connection  of  fnngoid  organ- 
ifluia  with  cholera.'— Pti^  ilaU  Gazette.  Kov.  2.  18S3. 

fongoid-flowers,  s,  pL 

Bot.  :  Rhizogens  (q.v.). 

fuil_gor-o-gist,  s.  [Lat.  fungus  ^&  mush- 
room,; Gr.  \6yo<;  (logos)  =  a,  discourse;  Eng. 
eutf.  -ist.]    One  who  is  skilled  in  fungology. 

"Two  or  three  of  tho  beat  known  fungologitte  tn 
London  being  among  them." — Daily  Telegraph,  Oct 
16.  1883. 


I&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst.  what»  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pSt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  oiih,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q.u  =  ki^ 


fungology— fur 
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fiin-g6r-6-^»  s.  [Lat.  fungus  =  a  raush- 
roi.m,  :tii.l  Ur.  Aoyos  (Iolios)  =  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  ou  funi,'i  ;  the  science  of  fungi  ;  niy- 
colog)'. 

•  ffin-gos'-i-ty.  s.  [Lat.  fungos^is  =  full  of 
holes,  spongy,  fauRous.]  The  quality  of  being 
fungoua,  or  consisting  of  fungous  excrescences. 

*■  Euws  caat  into  the  matrix  of  the  earth,  or  certftiu 
little  |iiistiil»  or  fungositiet  on  its  surface.  "—/(iWiotft. 
Bit^(l7M).  1.  292. 

f&n'-goiis,  a.  [Lat.  fnnn<us\  and  Eng.  &e. 
suff.  -oiis.]  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fungus,  of  the 
consistence  of  a  fungus. 

-Ther*'  the  turf 
SmellHfreah.  and,  rich  In  odnriferaua  heibp      ^ 
And/uHfjoit*  fruits  of  earth,  regalea  the  Bense. 

Coioper :  Task,  1.  532. 

fun'-gus,  s.  [Lat.  =a  musliroom ;  cogn.  with 
Gr.  (Tiftoyyos  (spkonggos),  <nr6yyo<i  {sponggos)  = 
a  sponge.] 

1.  Hot. :  The  singular  of  Fungi  (q.  v.).  A  term 
of  comprehensive  meaning,  used  for  any  plant 
behinging  to  the  Fungal  alliance,  and  in  the 
Bamo  Bense  liv  the  ordinary  nimlorn  puMic. 
Some  botanists  now  use  the  term  Fungal 
<q.v.)  instead  of  f^uigus.    [Funoi.] 

2.  Med. :  A  morbid  growth  suggestive  of  a 
fungus,  and  generally  dependent  on  the  pres- 
ence of  vegetable  i>ara3ites. 

"Thia  eminence  is  coinixtsed  of  little  points  called 
fung'i£  or  proud  flesh." — Shar-p. 

fungus-bed,  s. 

Bot. ;  A  "bed"  for  the  growth  of  microscopic 
fungi.  It  consists  of  a  small  wooden  box  half 
tilleTl  with  damp  bog  earth,  and  covered  with 
a  plate  of  glass.  In  winter  it  should  be  kept 
iu  a  warm  room.    {Griffi.tk  £  Henfrey.) 

fungus-cellulose,  s. 

Hot.  :  The  cellulose  of  which  the  cell-wall  of 
fungi  is  composed.  It  is  very  rarely  coloured 
blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,    (Thome.) 

ftingus-lisematocles,  s. 

Pathol.  £  Surg. :  A  disease  akin  to  and  yet 
not  quite  identical  with  cancer,  first  described 
by  Mr.  John  Burns  in  1800  under  the  name 
Spongoid  Inflammation,  and  then  by  Mr.  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  in  1800.  under  the  designation  hsema- 
t"des.  The  first  word  suggests  that  its  gro\vth 
is  like  that  of  a  fungus ;  the  second  that  it  is 
bloody.  It  may  appear  in  any  part  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  encysted,  irregularly  com- 
pacted with  cysts,  or  infiltrated  in  the  tissue 
of  an  organ.  From  the  resemblance  which  the 
tumour  has  to  the  brain  it  has  been  called 
oerebriform  and  cephaloid.  It  aff'ects  children 
more  frequently  than  adults,  and  is  generally 
fatal  within  two  years,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  extirpation  of  the  fungus  in  many 
cases  fails  to  save  the  life. 

fungus -melltensis,  s. 

Bot.  £  Pharm..:  A  plant  (C?/noH(oriuni  coc- 
dneum),  sometimes  used  aa  a  styptic. 

fungus-pit.  s.  A  pit  in  which  fungi  are 
grown. 

fun'-i-cle,  s.  [Lat.  funiculus  =  a  small  cord  ; 
/iinis  =  a  cord,  a  string.] 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Funiculus,  II.  (q.v.). 

ftt-nic'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  funicul(ii3)  =  a  small 
'cord ;  -ar.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or 
rope  ;  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  cords. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Mech. :  Dependent  upon  the  tension  of  a 
cord. 

2.  Archceol.  :  Rope-shaped,  twisted  like  a 
rope. 

"Simple  indeed  as  is  the  usual  style  of  ornament  and 
workmanship  uf  tlie  funiculnr  tore,  it  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  use  tor  a  very  long  period." — ^yiUon  : 
Prehisti/ric  ScoUand,  i.  465, 

funicular  curve,  s. 

Statics:  The  curve  in  which  a  perfectly 
flexible  string  hangs  when  supported  at  the 
two  extremities. 

funicular -macliine,  s.  A  machine 
actuated  by  means  of  a  aurd  whose  ends  are 
attaehed  to  two  f>bjects,  and  which  bears  a 
weight  suspended  fr«m  the  bight.  Some 
double-toggle  presses  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  description.  The  name  is  principally 
applied  to  instruments  illustrative  of  me- 
chunica".  principUs,  and  having  a  rope,  pulley, 
and  suspended  weights. 


funicular-polygon,  s. 

Statics  :  The  figure  assumed  by  a  string 
sui>portpd  at  its  i-xtrennties,  and  acted  on  by 
several  forces. 

fu-nic'-u-late,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  fwniculatus, 
'from  Class.  Lat.  funiailus  (q.v.).] 

Zool  :  Having  a  narrow  ridge  like  a  string. 

fU-nic'-u-lus  (pi.  fti-nic'-u-U)»  s.    [Lat.  = 

"a  little  cord.] 
L  Anatomy  : 

1.  The  umbilical  cord  whereby  the  foetus  i.s 
connected  with  the  placenta,  or  after-birth. 

2.  A  number  of  nerve- fibres,  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath,  and  forming  a  slender  round 
cord  of  no  determinate  dimensions.     (Quain.) 

IL  Bot. :  A  cord  connecting  a  seed  with  the 
placenta.     [Funicle.] 

III.  Zool.:  A  curious  cylindrical  appendage 
passing  from  the  testis  to  the  fundus  of  the 
istomach  in  the  polyzoa. 

fu-nil'-i-fomi,  a.  [Lat.  funis  =:  a  rope,  and 
'fjrvia  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Formed  of  cord-like  fibres. 

fun'-is,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  rope.] 

Anat. :  The  umbilical  cord ;  the  navel 
string. 

funk,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful  ;  cf.  Ger.  funke  ; 
Dut.  vonk  =  a  spark;  Walloon  /uufci,  funker 
=  to  smoke.  J 

1.  A  stink ;  an  oflfensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

2.  A  state  of  fear  or  fright ;  a  panic. 

"  If  they  find  no  brandy  to  get  drunk. 
Their  souls  are  In  a  miserable /H>ift. 

Wolcot :  P.  Pindar.  [L  69. 

3.  Touchwood.     [Funk.] 

4.  Anger  ;  a  huff. 

fUnk,  v.i.  &  t.    [Funk,  s.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  stink  through  fear.    (Vulgar.) 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  funk  ;  to  shrink  through 
fear. 

3.  To  kick  behind  like  a  horse. 

"  Luke  now.  the  beast's  funking  like  mad,  and  then 
up  again  wi'  his  fore-legs  like  a  perfect  unicorn.'  — 
M.  Lyndaay,  p.  294. 

4.  To  take  offence  ;  to  be  or  become  angry. 

B.  TTaTisitive : 

*  1.  To  envelop  in  offensive  or  overpowering 
smell  or  smoke. 

"  She/itTifca  Baehebia  and  her  son  to  death."— iC^n^  ; 
2'7ie  FuDHctary,  ch.  iii, 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink  or  quail  through  fear. 
f  To  funk  aff:  To  throw  off,  by  kicking  and 
plunging. 

"The  horse ^nJfci?  him  off  into  the  dub,  as  a  dotrgie 
■waa  rinnin'  acrosB."— filactwood'*  Magaane,  Nov..  I8:il, 
p  393. 

funk'-ite,  s.   [Named  after  Baron  Von  Funck.] 

Min. :  A  dark  olive-green  coccolite,  classed 
by  Dana  under  Sahlite.  A  variety  of  Pyro- 
xene.    It  is  from  Gothland. 

fiink'-^,  a.    [Eng.  funk  ;  -y.] 

1.  EasUy  frightened  ;  in  a  funk  ;  timid. 

"  I  do  feel  some^h&t  funky."— Naylor :  Reynard  the 
Fox,  46. 

2.  Inclined  to  kick  out  behind  like  a  horse. 

fun'-nel,  *  fun-nell,  *  fon-el,  *  fun-eU,  s. 

I  Etym'.  doubtful ;   cf.  Bret,  founil  =.  a  funnel  ; 
Wei.  ffynel  =  an  air-hole  ;  Lat.  infundibulum, 
from  in  =  in,  and  fundo  =  to  pour.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  conical  vessel  which  terminates  below 
in  a  spout,  and  used  for  conducting  a  liquid 
into  a  vessel  which  has  a  small  opening. 

"The  pullet  [the  passage  for  food]  opens  into  the 
mouth  like  the  cone  or  upper  ijajt  of  ti  funnelU  the 
capacity  of  which  forms  indeed  the  bottom  of  the 
laoath.  —Palcy :  Ifatural  Tlieologn.  ch.  x. 

2.  The  chimney  of  a  steamship.  It  is  of 
sheet-iron,  and  is  carried  to  a  sufficient  height 
to  assist  tlie  draught  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
made  telescopic  in  war-vessels,  so  as  to  be 
lowered  beyond  the  reach  of  shot. 

"  The  boUera  [are  placed]  under  the  two  funnels.'— 
D.  Ste>-enson :  CioU  Engineering  in  N.  America,  ch.  iv 

3.  The  pouring-hole  of  a  mould ;  a  gate,  a 
tetige. 

*  4.  A  pipe  or  passage  of  communication. 

"Towards  the  middle  are  two  lasge  funnels .  bored 
through  the  roof  of  the  grotto,  to  let  in  light  or  fresh 
air. " — Addison. 


*  5.  The  throat. 
*'  Some  the  XuiigfunneFa  curlomi  mouth  extend,        ^ 
Through  which  ingested  meiitA  with  tawi;  dencena. 
Siackmvr«:  Crealion.  hk.  vl 

IL  Zoology: 

1.  A  short  wide  cavity,  into  which  the  aaa 
or  stcmacli  of  the  Pleurobrachia  opens  below. 

2.  A  muscular  tube  formed  by  the  uniting 
of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  ei)ipodium  or  foot 
in  the  cuttle-fishes. 

fUnnel-like,  a.  Like  a  funnel  in  shape  ; 
t;ipering. 

fUnnel-net,  a'.  A  net  shaped  like  a  fun- 
nel ;  a  tapering  net. 

funnel-shaped,  a. 

Put.  (Of  a  calyx,  oralla,  Ac):  Havinj?  the 
tube  obconical,  gradually  enlirging  upwards 
with  the  limbs  so  as  to  constitute  a  funneL 

fun'-nel-form, «.  &a.    [^ng.  funnel ;  -/o"'*-l 

A,  As  subst. :  The  shape  of  a  funnel. 

B.  As  adjet^ive: 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Funnel-shaped  (q.v.). 

fiin'-nelled,  a.     [Eng.  funnel;  -ed.]    Having 
a  funnel  or  funnels  ;  funnel-shaped. 

fiin'-ni-ly,   o^lv.     [Eng.  funny  ;  -ly.^    In  « 
luiiny,  droll,  comical,  or  laughable  manner. 

fun'-ning,  a.  &s.     [Eng. /un;  -ing.} 

A.  As  adj.  :  Jesting,  droll,  comical ;  causing 
fun  or  merriment. 

B.  As  subst. :  Jesting,  joking. 

fiin'-nj^,  *  fun-nie,  a.    [Eng.  fun :  -y.] 

1.  Droll,  comical,  laughable  ;  causing  mirUl 
or  laughter  ;  full  of  merriment. 


2.  Causing  surprise  ;  strange,  curious. 

funny-bone,  s.  A  popular  name  for  that 
part  of  the  elbow  over  which  the  ulnar  nerve 
passes. 

"  He  had  merely  received  a  blow  on  that  part  which 
anatomists  call  the  funny-bone."— TTiackeray  :  Shabb$/- 
genteel  SCjrn,  ch.  ix. 

fiin'-ny,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  A  narrow,  clinner-built  pleasure 
boat,  to  be  rowed  by  a  pair  of  sculls. 


•  funt'-stone,  s.    [Fontstgne.] 

fd-or,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Carp.  :  A  piece  nailed  upon  a  rafter  to 
strengthen  it  when  decayed. 

fur,  furr,  s.    [A.S.  furh]    A  furrow. 

"The  bauld  Pitcur  fell  ina/wrrj_ 
And  Clavers  got  a  clankie.  O  I 

Burnt :   Wh^e  ffae  T«  Been  f 

fur  (1),   *  forre,   *  furre,  s.  &  a.    [O.  Fr. 

furre,  fuerre  =  a  sheath,  a  case  ;  from  an  Old 
Low  Ger.  source  :  cf.  Goth,  fodr  =  a  scabbard  ; 
Icel.  f6dhr  =  lining  ;  FT.fourmre  =  fur, /our- 
reau  =  a  scabbard.] 

A.  As  substantii'c : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  soft  fine  hair  growing  thick  upou  cer* 
tain  animals,  and  distinguished  from  ordinary 
hair  in  being  shorter  and  tiner.  Fur,  in  ite 
usual  trade  acceptation,  is  the  short,  fine  haii 
of  certain  animals,  growing  thick  on  the  skin, 
and  deprived  of  the  long,  coarse,  protecting 
hairs. 

"  Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  o$ 
the  foxes.*"  Loniiftllow :  Evang^ine.  i.  L 

2.  The  dressed  skins  of  certain  animals  with 
soft,  fine  hair,  with  which  garments  are  lined 
for  warmth,  or  trimmed  for  ornament. 

"Their  arrow-heads  are  sharpened  stones,  or  flahj 
bones,  their  thread  being  the  siuews  of  certain  small 
beasts,  wherewith  they  scw  their  furs  which  clotlt* 
them,"— J/i/((m.-  A  Brief  History  of  Jfuscovia. 

3.  Any  coating  more  or  less  resembling  fur, 
as — 

(1)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  o|» 
the  ton^ie. 

"  My  pulse  unequal,  and  my  breath  is  strong; 
Beaidesa  filthy/ur  uponmy  tongue.' 

Dry  den  :  Perseus,  saL  !♦, 

(*2)  A  coat  or  crust  formed  on  the  interior  of 
vessels  by  matter  deposited  from  a  liquid. 

(3)  The  soft,  downy  covering  on  the  skin  o< 
a  peach. 

TI,  Her. :  Furs  in  heraldry  are  >x)me  on  the 


l>6il,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ghin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  l^enophon,  exist,    ph  -  t 
-olau.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dl^  ^c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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fur— furfuroproplonlo 


Bhii^l'l  imd  diaries.    TTH^y  an  ofther  of  one  or 
muie  i;oloura.  I''urs  of  two  culoui'S  are  enuiue, 
erruiiiiis,    ermois,    peau,    vair,    voire,    van?, 
cui'pa,  and  erminites.    (See  these  terms.) 
B,  A$  adj* :  Made  of  or  pertaining  to  fur. 

••Decfiiiber  mast  be  cxiinasccl  with  n  horrid  imd 
fepiiiil  cuiuiteiuuice;  ftB  alao  n.t  hi»  I'ack  a  Imndlo  o( 
holly,  liuldm^  iu/ur  mittens  tbe  sign  ofCajnlcoru.  — 
i'ciu.ft^m .-  Of*  Drawing. 

%  Obvious  compound,  fur-clad,    (Cowper.) 

far-cutter,  s. 

1.  A  machiue  for  cuttinj;  the  fur  from  the 
Bkiu. 

2.  A  mechanical  contnvance  forshavin;^  the 
backs  of  pi-llry  skins,  to  loosen  the  long  hairs, 
lea\ing  tlie  line  fur  undisturbed. 

far-dressing.  ».  The  process  of  clean- 
ing, cuttiutr.  iind  dyeing  furs.  Tlie  long  hair 
that  covers  tlie  fur  is  removed.  The  skins  are 
placed  on  tranies,  and  tlie  inner  surface  pared 
off,  until  the  roots  of  the  Imir  are  completely 
severed,  while  the  roots  of  the  fur  reiuain  un- 
touched, on  account  of  their  nearness  to  the 
outside  surface.  The  hair  is  then  very  easily 
rem-ived,  and  tlio  lii^ht  yelluw  fur  made  ready 
for  dyeing.  Kura  are  dressed  by  Kfeasing  and 
tramping,  or  by  beating  in  a  fuUing-niill.  tlie 
skin  being  softened  by  the  absorption  of 
grease  and  the  mechanical  treatment.  They 
are  then  wetted,  fleshed,  curried,  tramped  in 
v.ats  with  sawdust,  and  again  with  whitening 
to  remove  the  grease.  Tliey  are  then  beaten 
with  a  stick  and  combed. 

fur-puller,  s.  A  machine  for  removing 
fioni  peitrv  skins  long,  straight  hairs,  before 
the  hue  hair  isshciU'ed  off  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rial for  felt.  The  skin  is  passed  round  the 
projecting  edge  of  a  bed,  the  tension  of  the 
skin  being  maintained  by  weights.  As  the 
skin  is  drawn  forwards  over  the  projecting 
edge  of  the  bed,  the  long  hairs  stand  out 
nearly  at  ri'^iht  angles,  and  are  seized  and  ex- 
tracted by  ribs  on  a  jtair  of  revolving  cylin- 
ders which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  bed. 

*  fur -wrought,  a.     Made  of  fur. 

"Silent  along  titu  iii;izy  iiiiuvin  stray. 
AuU  with  ti\a /ur-wrouyht  fly  delude  the  prey. 

Gaif  :  J'astoTals,  c  L 
fur,  V.t      [FUB,  S.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  cover,  line,  or  trim  with  f«r. 

"The  origina.1  pn-lnted  hy  hiTiiaelf  [Cleeve]  with  ft 
blnclc  cai)  e-nd/urred  gown.  ui>on  a  tTcenish  ground." — 
Wiilpole:  Anecdotes  o/  Painting,  vol.  i..  cli.  vL 

2.  To  cover  or  coat  with  morbid  matter,  as 
the  tongue,  or  the  interior  of  vessels. 

"  To  make  Iftinpblack.  take  a  torch  and  hold  it  under 
thu  bottom  of  a  latten  luwun  juid,  aa  it  groweth  to  be 
ftfn-ed  aiul  black  within,  strike  it  with  a  feather  into 
some  shell."— i*c<w;fc<tn>."  On  Drawing. 

11,  Carp. :  To  nail  pieces  of  timber  to,  as 
joists  or  rafters,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a 
level,  and  range  them  into  a  straight  surface. 

"  fur,  a.  &  adv.     [Far.] 

•  fu-ra'-cious,  ".  [Lat  furaz  {%en.  furacis), 
from  fur  =  a  tliief.]  Given  to  thieving;  in- 
clined to  steal ;  thievish. 

•  fli-ra9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  furacitas,  from  furax 
(gen.  Jiiracis)  =  thievish.]  A  disposition  to 
steal ;  thievishness. 

•  ftor-age,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  Apparently, 
wadding. 

"George  Fleman  fired  ft  platol  in  at  the  north  side 
of  the  coach  beiie.T.th  his  left  arm.  and  saw  his  daughter 
diifht  of  ihe/itrtige-'—Jiirkton :  llhtory.  p.  116. 

fur'-be-low,  s.  [Fr.  farbnla  =  a  flounce ; 
Sp..  Ital.  Jii  Fort,  falbala,  a  word  of  unknown 
origin.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  piece  of  stuff  plaited  and 
puckered  together,  cither  below  or  above,  on 
petticoats  and  gowns  ;  a  flounce  ;  the  plaited 
border  of  a  petticoat  or  gown. 

"  A  furbelow  of  precious  stones,  n  hat  buttoned  with 
adiaiuoiid" — AdUiaon:  SjfecttiCor,  Ho.  15. 

2.  Hot. :  A  sea-weed,  Laniinaria  bnlbosa ;  or, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gatty,  L.  saccluvrina.  (Brit- 
ten cC  Holland.) 

'  f  ur'-'be-low,  v.t.    [Furbelow,  s.] 

1.  Liu  :  To  attach  a  furbelow  to ;  to  furnish 
or  ornament  with  furbelows. 

"She  w:w  flounced  and  furbrlowed ;  every  ribbon 
was  crinkled,  and  every  jMirt  of  her  garmeuta  in  cuiL" 
'—Addison. 

2.  Fig. :  To  deck  out ;  to  ornament. 


•fur-ber-y,  s.    [Fourueby.] 

fur'-bish,  •  for-bysch-yn,  •  firo-bish, 
"  firub-bish,  v.t.  IFr.  fonrhissnut,  pr.  par. 
o(jonrhir  =  to  furbjsli,  to  polish  ;  O.  li,  Ger. 
furpjan  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  otirbni.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  rub  to  brightness;  to  polish  up; 
to  burnish. 

"He  coinniandi'd  them  to  scmr  and^/urbUti  their 
haniease and  weaijon* before  thctr  t«ut«.' — /'.  Holland.' 
tiviut,  \i.  624. 

2.  Fig. :  To  prepare  for  fresh  use  something 
which  has  long  hiin  disused.  (Olten  followed 
by  up.) 

"Again  they/urbUh  up  their  holy  tnnnpery.* 

Howt :  Lady  Jane  Urey,  IIL 

*  fur'-bish- a-ble,  a.  (Eng,  furbish;  -ohk.] 
TJiat  may  or  can  he  furbished  up. 

f ur'-bish-er,  •■  foor-bysch-owre,  •  for- 
bush-ere,  "  ft-o-bycn  or,  s.  (Fr.  four- 
bissfur.]  One  who  furbishes,  polishes,  or 
brightens  up  by  rulibing. 

"  Foorbysc'iowre.     Era ffinntor."-— Prompt.  Parv. 

f  ur'-cate,  f  ur'-cat-ed,  a.  (Lat.  furc(a)  = 
a  fork  ;  Eug.  sulf.  -iUe,  -ated.] 

Ord,  Lang.  &  Bot. :  Forked,  dividing  into 
two  branches,  like  a  two  -  pronged  fork. 
(FMlfour.) 

l&r-cate'-ly,  adv.  [Eag.  furcate ;  -ly.)  In  a 
forked  manner. 

furcately-dlvided,  a. 

Hot. :  Divided  in  a  furcate  manner.  (Paxton.) 

fur-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  jurc(a)  =  a  foik  ;  Eng., 
Are.  sutf.  -atiim.]  A  forking,  a  branching  out 
like  the  prongs  of  a  fork. 

-  "  When  stags  grow  old  they  grow  less  branched,  and 
fii-st  lose  their  brow-antlei-s,  or  lowi-st  /iirculionx  next 
the  head."— Zfruurm; ;   Vulga/r  Errourt,  bk.  lit,  ch-  ix- 

*  f ur-yif '- er-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  fv.rci,fer  =  one 
bearing  the  furca  or  gallows,  a  gaol-bird  ; 
/urca=(l)  a  fork,  (2)  an  in.strument  of  punish- 
ment placed  on  the  neck  of  criminals,  and /ero 
=  to  bear.l    Scoundrelly,  rascally. 

f ur'-cu-la,  fur-cu'-lum,  s.  [Lat.  fwroda  — 
a  forked  prop  to  suppoit  a  wall  when  imder- 
mined.] 

Ornitk. :  The  bone  popularly  called  the 
merry-thought.  It  is  composed  of  the  two 
clavicles  anchylosed  together  so  as  to  fonn 
one  bone,  shaped  like  the  letter  V.  Us  out- 
ward extremities  articulate  with  the  scapula 
and  coracoid. 

fur'-CU-lar,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  furcuUa);  -ar.] 

Ord.  Ijxng.,  Anat.,  d'c. :  Shaped  like  a  fork, 
branching  into  two  divisions  ;  furcate, 

ffir'-cu-liim,  s.    [Furcula.] 

*fur'-dle,  v.t.  [Fardel.]  To  make  or  draw 
up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  pack  up. 

••  The  rose  of  Jerico.  )>eing  a  dr>'  .-md  ligneous  plant. 
Is  preserved  many  years,  and  thot4L,-h  crami>lea  and 
/urcUed  up,  yet,  if  mfuaed  in  wiiier,  will  swell  and 
display  its  parts." — Browne :  Miscellaniet,  p.  34. 

•furd'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  furdl(e);  -Ing.]  The 
acL  or  process  of  di'awing  or  gathering  into  a 
bundle. 

"  Nor  to  nree  the  thwart  enclosure  and  furdling  ol 
flowers,  and  hlossomes,  before  explication. ' — Brovme  : 
Cyrus'  Harden,  ch.  iii. 

*ftire,  V.t.     [Flera.  voeren  =  to  carry.] 

1.  To  carry,  especially  by  sea. 

"That  the  act  of  frauclitiug  and  lading  of  achippis, 
mycht  be  put  till  e.\ecutiouu  ef  ttr  the  teunur  ol  the 
sauiin,  and  at  na  gudis  \)e  furit  be  themaister  vpou 
hi-i  ouerlofL"— ,fcts  Jas.  ///.,  1487,  c  caxx.  (ed.  1586). 

2.  To  conduct,  to  lead. 
"Forthochta  man  wald  set  his  bissy  cutis, 

Sae  fax  as  labour  used  his  wisdnm  /urU." 

Dellenden :  Svcrgrecjt,  L  33. 

*  fur-fell,  s.  [~Eng.  /ur,  and  fell  (2).]  A  skin 
with,  the  fur  on  it. 

f  ur'-f  ur,  s.  [Lat.  =  bran.]  Scurf  or  dan- 
<hiff",  resembling  bran,  growing  upon  the 
head. 

"Leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  /urfuTet.eaAa." —Burton  : 
A  nat.  of  Jlclanc/ioly,  p.  23L 

f  ur-f  ur-a'-9e-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Lat.  furfiiracei'S,  from  furfur  =  bran.] 

I.  Ord.  lAing.:  Made  of  or  resembling  bran ; 
of  the  nature  of  bran. 

II.  Technically: 
1.  Pathology : 

(1)  Resembling   bran.     A  name   given  to 


eru]>tions  in  wliich  the  f^pntermiii  itt  dcUch«iJ 
in  suialj  scales  resembling  bran. 

(2^  A  braii-like  Hediuieut  olMerve<l  at  timci 
In  tue  uriui;. 

2.  Bot. :  Scurfy  ;  covered  with  aoft  scales, 
which  are  easily  displaced. 

fur-fur-a-crj^l'-ic,  a.  flAt.  furfur-hnn^ 
and  Eng',  die.  acrylic.]  For  def.  see  coo*. 
pound, 

furfUracryllc-acid,  «. 

Chen.  :  C4lJ:j<J-Cli  =  GU'CO-OH.  Meta 
nieric  with  salicylic  acid-  It  is  obtained  bj 
boiling  one  part  of  furfural  witli  four  parts  ol 
acetic  anhydiido  and  two  jarts  of  8o<lium 
acetate  for  eiglit  houi-s.  The  solntion  on  coid- 
ing  deposits  a  crystalline  mass  wliich  dissolves 
in  sodium  carbonate,  and  on  the  afldillon  of 
acid  gives  a  i>recipjtate  of  fuifuracrylic  acid 
whicli  is  obtained  in  white  n.::e'Ues  by  n-crys- 
tallization  with  animal  charcoal.  It  melts  at 
13i*.  Strong  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
turn  it  green. 

fUT'-fti-ral,  8.    [Lat.^r/ur=bran,  andEng., 

&c.  afidehyde).'] 

HO  -  C  =  C  -  COH. 
Chem. :   C6H402*  or  JL       1 

HO  ^  CS. 

Furfurol,  the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid.  It 
ia  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar,  or 
by  distilling  bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
One  part  of  bran  is  distilled  with  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  tlu-ee  parts  of 
water.  Tlie  distillate  Is  neutralized  with  soda, 
chloride  of  sodium  is  added,  and  then  half  of 
it  is  distilled  over.  It  is  then  saturated  with 
NaCl,  which  causes  the  furfural  to  separate 
as  an  oil.  Furfural  is  a  colourless  li'piid 
with  an  agreeable  smell,  resembling  that  of 
bitter  almonds ;  it  turns  dark  on  exposure 
to  the  air;  it  boils  at  162°;  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  eleven  paita  of 
wat«r  at  13°.  It  forms  a  crystalline  compound 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium  aiuulg:tm  into  furfuryl  alcohol, 
C5H60->.  By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide  it 
yields  pjTomueic  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  i* 
is  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid. 

fur'-fur-a-mide,  s.  [Lat.  furfur  =  bran 
and  Eng.,*&c.  amide.] 

Chem.:  C15H12N2O3,  or  (C6H40)"3N2.  An 
amide  produced  by  the  action  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  on  furfural.  It  crystal- 
lizes from  hot  alcohol  in  colourless  needles, 
which  melt  at  117°.  It  is  sol. .hie  i[i  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  but  insolulde  in  cold  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  or  with  acids,  it 
is  decomposed,  yielding  furfural  and  NH3. 

fiir-fur-a'-tion,   s,      [Eng,   furfur  (q.v.); 

■ation.] 

Ord.  Lang.  &  Poft. :  The  falling  of  scorf  or 
dandriff  from  the  head- 

f  ur'-fur-ine,  s.  [Xat.  furfur  =  bran  ;  -ins 
{Chem.).} 

Chem. :  An  organic  base  isomeric  with  for- 
furamide,  from  whicli  it  is  oblaiuetl  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  or  by  heating 
it  to  120°.  It  forms  crystals,  which  melt  at 
116°.  It  is  sparingly  sobdde  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its 
solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  forms  salts 
with  acids,  which  have  a  bitter  taste. 

fur-fa-ro-ben'-zi-din,  s.    [Eng.  furfunij), 

and  henzidiii.] 

Chem.  :  CjoHs  (NC5H40)2.  Obtained  by  al- 
lowing a  stdution  of  one  part  of  furfund  and 
one  part  of  beuzidiu  in  ttfty  partes  01  alcohol 
stand  for  twelve  hours.  It  forms  small  light 
yellow  cr>'stals  which  are  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in 
benzene.  Unites  with  actids  to  form  salt* 
Wiiieh,  in  solution,  are  of  a  cai  mine-red  colour 

fur'-fu-rol,  s.    [Furfural.] 

fur-fur-6-pr6-pi-6n'-xc,  s.  [Eng.  fur* 
fnro'J),  aud  propionic]  For  def.  see  elyui.  and 
compound. 

furfuropropionic-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  C4H;iO-CH.jCH2*Cu-OH,  formed  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  from  sodium 
amalgam  and  water  on  furfuracrylic  acid,  than 
whicli  it  is  more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  ether  fi-om  it-s  aqueous  solution, 
and  is  a  colourless  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  51°.    Hydrochloric  acid  turns  it  ;eIlow. 


tate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  rme,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e;  ey  =  ar;  cia  =  kw. 
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•  fur'-fur-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  furfv/rosits.]  Made 
of  or  resenibiiiig  brau  ;  I'uiluraceous  :  06,  fur- 
furotis  bread. 

fur'-fiir- j^l, «.  ILat.  /«r/ur=  bran  ;  -yl  =  Gr. 
v\r\  {huU)  —  matter.] 

Chcni.  :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  the  com- 
pound. 

flirfuryl-alcohol,  s. 

Chem.  :  CsHfiO-j.  A  thick  colourless  syrui>, 
■whifili  is  coloured  green  by  hydrochloric  ;icid. 
It  is  decomposed  wlien  distilled.  01)t.rtiiie(l 
by  the  action  of  sodium  auialgam  or  furfural. 

ffir-f^r-yl'-a-niine,  s.    [Eng.  Furfuryl,  and 

-tnniiie.] 

Cliein.  :  A  base  obtained  hy  the  action  of 
zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitril  of  pyro- 
mucic  acid.  It  is  a  lirjuid  smelling  like  Co- 
niine,  boiling  at  145",  and  soluble  in  water. 

•  fiir'-i-al,  *  fur-y-alle,  a.  [Lat.  fuHalis.  ] 
[Fury.]     Furious,  raging, 

"  Ye  ben  iu  the/ur^aflf  peyn  of  helle," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,reL 

•fiir'-i-bund,  a.  [Lat.  furibundtia,  from 
Jurio  =  to  rage.]    Raging  ;  furious. 

"The  brawny,  not  yet /urihund  flyure."— Car^^^e: 
nvnch  Revolution,  pt.  t,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iv. 

•  fdr'-i-biind-g,!,  a.  ILat.  /urihimdns.]  Rag- 
ing, furious,  mad, 

■■  The  fuHbundal  champion  oj  lama" — Q,  Earvey 

Furies,  5.  -pi.    [Fury.] 

fiir'-il,  5.    [F?fr(/wroO  ;  suff.  -«.] 

Cherti.:  CioHfi04,  or  C4H:,0-CO-CO-C4H30. 
Obtained  by  dissolving  Furoin  caustic  soda 
solution  and  passing  uir  through  it.  It  crys- 
tallizes out  of  chloroform  in  gohlen  yellow 
Eeedles,  wliicli  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  slightly  soluble  iu  cold  aleoliul  and  ether. 
Bylhe  action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  reduced 
to  Fai'oia. 

fiir-i-os'-ant,   a.      [Ital.  /urioso  =  furious.] 
Jfc-r   ;  An  ej'ilhet  ajiplied  to  a  bull  or  other 
animal  when  ri-]u-.'sented  as  in  a  rage  or  fury  ; 
also  called  Raugaut  (q-v.). 

•  fiir  i-6s'-i-ty,  *  fur-i-os-i-te,  s,     TEng, 

fuThus :  -ify.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
furious;  fury;  madness. 

"  That  in  tyme  to  cum  the  Bald  breife  be  reformit, 
and  «  cliuiss  put  th.irin  to  in<iuere  of  the  foly  and 
furiositd.  Sic."— Acts  J<tJ<.  III.,  H7J  (ed.  1811),  p.  Ui 

fiir-i-6'-sd,  aOv.  &.  s.    [Ital.l 
A*  As  lulvcrb : 

Miisic  :  With  fury,  energy  or  vehemence. 
*  B.  As  subst.  :    A  furious  or  impetuous 
man. 

"A  violent  man  and  a/uHoio  was  deaf  to  all  thia"— 
JIackeC  :  Life  of  Willianu.  ii.  218. 

fur'-i-ous,  *  fur-y-ous,  a.  [Fr.  /urievx, 
from  Lat./unosws,  trom/uria=madness;  ap. 
Port  &  Ital.  ftirio^o.} 

1.  Mad,  frenzied  ;  deprived  of  one's  senses. 

"No  man  did  ever  think  the  hurtful  nctloua  of  fii. 
rioi'S  men  ,'iud  umoceuU  to  be  pimi^babiii. " — Hooker: 
£ccles.  J'olili/. 

2.  Raging;  violent;  transported  with  fury 
or  passiou  ;  frantic, 

"  Whet  not  on  these /wr/oiM  peers," 

H'iakesp.  :  2  Ui-nry  r/„  IL  L 

3.  Rnshingwith  vehemence  or  impetuosity  ; 
toisteroua  :  as,  a.  furious  torrent, 

If  For  the  difference  between  furicnis  and 
violentt  see  Violent. 

fiir'-i-ous-ly,  *  fur-i-ous-lie,  adv.  [Eng. 
furious;  -/.//.J  In  a  liuums  manner  ;  with 
fury  ;  midly,  frauticly  ;  impetuously,  vio- 
lently, vehemently. 

*'  So  stales  the  streme  when  /uriouxTte  It  floiith." 
Uaacoigne:  Uun  BartJioloniewe  o/  Bath 

Ifer'-i-ous-ness,  *  fur-i-ous-nesse,  *  fur- 

y-ous-nes»  s.  [Eng.  /hWoks  ,-  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  furious  ;  fury ; 
fienzy  ;  madness,  impetuosity  ;   transj>ort  of 

passion. 

"Thon  Shalt  stretche  forth  thyne  hande  ai>oo  the 
^rjfoi«Hi;«  of  thine  enemyea." — Bit.?<;(l&5l;,/'s.cxxxviil. 

ffirl,  *  f^le,  *  fUrle,  v.t.  &  %.  [A  contract. 
of/(r(/;c-Oi.v.).] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  Naut :  To  roll  a  sail  and  confine  it  to  the 
yard.  The  sail  b..ing  gathered  by  the  men  on 
the  yard,  the  leech  is  passed  along  the  yard  to 


tlie  btint,  wliere  the  body  of  the  sail,  the  foot 
and  clews,  are  collected. 

'■  Tlio  Older  those  attend 
To/url  the  mainsail,  or  im  duL-k  desi^i^nd." 

J'aUuner:  Huputrock,  IL 

2.  Tii  roll  or  gatlier  up  anything.  (Dryden: 
Ahsalom  <fr  Achitophel,  U.  837.) 

B.  Intrnns.  ;  To  roll  or  gather  together ;  to 
become  furled. 

"  Tlio  bauncre  drooped  along  their  staves 
And  aa  thuy  fell  ai'uimd  them /urfi/ir;." 

tSyron :  Siege  f^f  Corinth,  U. 
IT  To  furl  a  tnp-sall  in  a  body : 
Nmtt. :  To  gather  all  tlie  hmse  parts  of  the 
toj)-sail  into  tlie  bunt  above  the  top-mast. 

fur' -long,     •  four-long,    *  fur-lange,  s. 

[.\.^.  J  Hiking,  lit.,  a  luriuw-Inng,  ur  the  lungtli 

of  a  furrow ;  furli  =  a  fun-ow,  and  lang  =  long.] 

*  1.  Originally  of  vague  meaning:  the  lengtli 

of  a  fuirow,  whatever  that  miglit  liappen  to  be. 

"  A  /tirlo'ig  comes  next  to  l>e  coiiaiderL-d.  bo  called 
gwtsi  furrow-lou^.  l>eiug  bo  much  na  a  team  plouuheLli 
going  fuiward,  oefyre  they  return  Itack  aic;aiu."  — 
J-'ulter :  A  Pisgah  ■•iight  of  FideiCtiu;  p.  41. 

2.  A  measure  of  length  ;  tiie  eighth  part  of 
a  mile,  equal  to  forty  rods,  poles,  or  perches, 
or  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

"A  furlong  in  the  eyghte  part  of  a  myle  and  con- 
t.tyiittli  a  liiiudrelh  and  xv.  passes,  whicliiain  length 
vi.  huudreth  andxxv.  iuie."—iJule:  Jnutye,  pi,  iii. 

fur'-lough  (gh  silent),  *fur-loe,  s.  [Dnt, 
verlof  =  leave,  furUiugh  ;  Dan.  forlov;  Sw. 
fiJrlof;  (jler.  verlauh.]  Leave  of  absence ; 
specif,  a  license  given  to  a  soldier  to  he  absent 
from  duty  for  a  certain  time. 

'*  He  has  got  a  furlnvgh  fnuri  lii'a  father  for  a  year." 
—Chetterjielii :  J/iscell.  \>ork.i.  vuL  iv.,  Itt.  4i. 

fur'-lough  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Furloooh,  s.] 
To  grant  a  furlough  to  ;  to  grant  leave  of  ab- 
sence to. 

furm,  s.    [Form,  s.] 

fur'-men-ty,  fur'-mi-ty,  s.    tFRUUENTv.] 

fur'-mer,  s.  [O.  Fr.  fremoir.]  The  name 
given  by  cariJenters  in  tei-otland  tu  the  tool 
called  in  England  a  flat  chisel. 

fur'-naco  (ace  as  es),  *  for-nays,  "  for- 
nayso,  'Icr-neys,  "  for-nes.  ^.    (O.  tr. 

foruaisa  ;  l-'r.journaise,  from  Lut.yor*iaj;(genit. 
/umacis)  =  an  oven,  from  the  same  root  as 
formus  =  hot;  Ital./ornuce.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  cliamber  in  which  fuel  is  burned 
for  tlie  production  of  heat.  The  two  great 
ends  to  be  attained  in  the  construction  of  tur- 
naces  are,  first,  to  jiroduce  as  perfect  a  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  us  possible  ;  and  secondly, 
to  apply  as  much  as  possible  of  the  heat  so 
developed  etlectively.  These  two  requirements 
for  a  good  furnace  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
patislied.  JMuch  remains  to  be  acquired  as  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  whole  of  the 
caloric  may  be  perfectly  developed  from  the 
fuel,  although  the  best  maimer  of  applying  the 
heit  is  well  understood.  [Blast- furnace, 
Reverbebatory-furnace.  ] 

"As  iron  fustle  from  the fu-niftce  flows." 

Brome :  Battle  of  the  (locls  i  Titans. 

%  Fig. :  Any  time,  place,  or  occasion  of 
severe  trial  or  torture  ;  as,  the  furnace  of 
allhction. 

furnace-bar,  s.    A  fire-bar  (q.v.). 

furnace-bridge,  s.  A  harrier  of  fire- 
briuks,  or  of  iron  plates  containing  water, 
thrown  across  tlie  furnace  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  fire-bars,  to  prevent  the  fuel  being  car- 
ried into  the  flues,  and  to  quicken  the  draft  by 
contracting  the  area. 

*  fnmace-bnmmg,  a.  Hot,  like  a  fur- 
nace. 

"  ^y  fumace-bitrning  heart." 

iHiakesp. :  3  J/eirry  VI..  IL  I. 

furnace  cadmia,  furnace  cala- 
mine, s. 

Metull. :  An  incrustation  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
with  impurities,  which  forms  round  the  throat 
of  an  iron  furnace. 

furnace-grate,  s.  The  bars  supporting 
the  fuel  in  a  furnai^e.    [Gbate.] 

furnace-hoist,  s.  An  elevator  for  raising 
the  ore,   lime,  and  coal  to  the  mouth  of  a 

blast-furnace. 

furnace-pumice,  s, 

MetnU. :  A  slag  often  produced  in  smelting 
pisolitic  iron  ores,  having  the  cellular  appear- 
ance of  pumice-stone. 


"  fur'-naco  (aceases),  w.(.    [Furnace,  i.) 

1.  'i\i  cast  intu  a  luiuace. 

•■  It  hfts  bwn  iiroiToned  Instead  of  /umnetnij  the 
■uljihate  (it  Hudu,  lu  ut-cifiupiiae  it  liy  canst ic^biurytlk"- 
Urahmn  :  tUe.mmtru  \'iu>.\  ed.),  1.  :ei, 

2.  To  exhale  like  a  lui  nace, 

"  lie  fu.rnac«» 
The  thick  sighs  from  hint," 

ahakexp. :  Cf/mbeliju,  I.  C 

fur-na-ri'-nae,  s.  pi.  [Mnd.  Lat.  fumaHua 
(ij.v./,  and  Lai.  fem.  pi.  adj.  null'.  -iTue.] 

Oniith.:A  sub-family  of  Orthidfc  (Creepers) 
The  outer  toe  is  not  much  longer  tlum  the 
inner  one,  and  but  slightly  united  at  tlie  base, 
t!ie  inner  one  is  entirely  free.  Thesub-fainily 
consists  of  small  birds  occurring  in  Suuth 
Americi.  and  the  West  Indies. 

fur-nar'-i-fis,  s.    [Lat.  -  a  baker.) 

UriiUk. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Furnarinae(q.v,),  Fumarivs fuliginottu 
is  uutcd  for  its  tanieuess. 

•fur-neye,  v.t.  fO.  Fr.  Jumir,  fomir;  Fr. 
fournir  —  to  funush  (q.v.).]  To  furnish,  to 
prepare,  to  provide. 

"  Furneye  a  tree,  stiff  and  strong  ■ 

/iidfird  Ctear  de  Lion,  S.SIT. 

*f&r'-ni-ment,    *  fur'-na^ment,   s.     [Fr. 
fourniitieiLt  =  a.  stand   of  aVuis  ;  Jouruir  —  U 
furnish.)    Furnishing,  furniture,  equipment. 
"  Lo  !  where  they  stryde  with  apeedie  wlilrling  pace. 
One  In  a  ctmret  of  »\j:»xlii^i;  furnlmeitt.' 

Sixuaer:  F.  «.,  FV.  iii.38. 

fur'-nish,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  foumis^ioni,  pr.  par.  of 
Jouniir=\,o  furnish,  from  O.  H.  Q^v.  frumjan 
—  to  perform,  tn  furnish,  fruma  =  utility, 
profit,  gain  ;  Up.  &  Port,  fornir;  Ital /or u ire.) 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  supi^ly  with  what  is  necessary  or 
useful ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out. 

"  "Tia  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two  hours 
lo  furnish  us." 

Shakesp.  :  .ifgrehantof  Venire.  iU  4. 

2.  To  fit  up  ;  to  supply  with  necessary  and 
oniameiital  appendages. 

"The  ajiailtneuta  [of  the  palacea  erected  iu  the 
reign  of  Eiiziiheth]  are  lofty  and  enjrni.jus,  and  they 
knew  U'lt  how  tn  fitrninh  \,'ii<i\u."—WalpiAe:  Aneciiotee 
of  Painting,  vol.  ii,,  ch.  L 

3.  To  supply,  to  give,  to  afford,  to  present. 

"The  simi>Iicity  and  pluinnesa  of  the  g')9pel  .  . 
coiiUl  poaaibly  farnith  no  lunteriala  for  strife.  "—.3'ouf  ft 
Senniiiit,  vol.  lii.,  aer.  14. 

B,  Intrans.:  To  fill  out;  to  improve  in 
strength  and  appearance.    (^Slang.) 

*  fur'-nish,  s.  [Furnish,  v.]  A  specimen,  s 
sample,  a  supply. 

"  To  lend  the  world  af.imish  of  wit." 

Oreene  :  Groatgworth  of  Wit,     (1631.) 

fur'-nished,  pa.  jwr,  &  a.    [Furnish,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective  t 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Provided,  equipped,  or  sup- 
plied with  necessaries  ;  fitted  up. 

2.  Her.  :  An  ejtithet  applied  to  a  horse 
borne  bridled,  saddled,  and  completely  capar- 
isoned. 

*  fur'-nished-ness,  s.  [Eng.  furnished; 
•ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  furnished 
or  provided  with  necessaries. 

"  In  respect  of  the  fulness  and  well  fitmishednea  of 
the  eurth. ' — J/ore  .■  Appendix  to  the  Defence,  ch.  iv. 

fiir'-nish-er,  s.  [Eng.  fumisk  ;  -er ;  Fr.  four- 
nisseur.\  One  who  lurni:shes,  equips,  or  sup- 
pUes  with  necessaries, 

"  A  fnmiaher  of  him  with  money."— Srare  TriaJs' 
J.  JJitchcl  (U;77^ 

f&r'-nish-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Fursisb,  $.] 
A,  &.  B,  As  pr.  par       particip.  oilj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  supplying,  fitting  out,  or  pro 
Tiding  with  necessaries  ;  supply, 

"For  the  furnysxhing  of  this  fynaunce.  Sir  Dyne 
of  Ke^pondp  toke  grejit  ■^i.YueJ'—Bemera :  Froiuarti 
Cronyctc.  ii.  221. 

*2.  An  appendage  ;  an  outward  sign. 

"  f-oinethini;  deeper. 
Wliereof  perchance  these  ar«  hnt  furnishint^.* 
Sh<tkfsp. :  Lear,  liL  1, 

*  fUT'-msh-ment,  s.     [Eng.  furnish ;  -mcTit.} 

1.  The  act  of  furnishing, 

"  Preparations  and  fumishments  for  thia  bosiness.* 
~Daiiiel:  Bi.it,  jLiigl'tnU,  \>.  9X 

2.  A  supply  of  things  necessary. 

"Artillery  of  all  S'lrtesand  other  furnish mentM  for 
w&rrti."— rime's  iturehottse.  p.  J45. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9eH,  chorus,  chin,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  t^his;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ph -fc 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shiin;  -^on,  -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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furnittire— furthermore 


ifir'-ni-tiire,  s.     [FT./ournitUTe,  {rom/ournir 
=  to  fmiiiiih.] 

*1.  That  with  which  a  iiersou  or  thing  is 
furnished  ;  equipment,  equipage,  outfit. 

"The  ill  purveyauuce  of  his  i)ftg« 
That  bad  iiiB/uniUurei  not  firuit;ly  tyde." 

Spaiuer:  F.  «..  111.  LIL 

2.  Movables  ;  goods,  vessels,  utenHils,  omii- 
meiits.  &c.,  with  which  a  huuse  or  room  is 
furnished  for  the  convenience,  use  and  ac- 
aoniiiiodation  of  tlie  iniuiiles. 

"There  are  inauv  iiubla  iinlacefl  In  Venice;  thalr 
furniture  13  not  rich,  if  we  except  the  plctiirea. ' — 
Atldlsoti:  On  Italy, 

"  3.  An  appendage  ;  an  ornamental  addition, 

"  It  [the  GoapeH  (loci  not  dwell  In  the  mind  like 
furuitiire,  only  for  onrnmeut.  but  for  use,  and  the 
great  conceruments  of  lHa."— South :  Sermont,  vol.  ylL, 
ser.  5. 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Carp. :  Builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks, 
door  and  window  trimmings,  iic. 

2.  Gun.:  The  mountings  of  a  gun. 

3.  Mmic:  The  name  of  one  of  the  mixture 
Btops  in  an  organ.    [Mixture.] 

4.  Naut  :  The  masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

5.  Print. :  The  sticks  and  quoins  which  sur- 
round the  matter  in  the  cliaae.  The  pieces 
are  about  half  an  inch  high,  of  various  lengtlis, 
and  are  called  head,  foot,  or  side  sticks,  ac- 
cording to  their  position  in  the  chase.  Strips 
between  the  pages  are  gutters.  Tlie  sticks  are 
slightly  tapering,  so  as,  to  allow  the  wedge- 
shaped  quoins  to  jam  the  matter  llrmly  to- 
gether in  the  chase. 

farnitnre-car,  farnitare-van,  $. 
A  large  covered  vehicle  specially  designed  for 
transpnrting  household  goods. 

fUmiture-spring»  x.  A  coil  spring  be- 
neath the  liair  hlllug  which  forms  the  seat, 
baci;  or  side  of  a  cushioned  chair.  A  spring 
of  a  bed-bottom  beneatli  amattress,  or  forming 
the  lower  portion  of  one  beneath  the  elastic 
material  which  constitutes  the  top. 

fof-o-in,  s.  (Eng.  Fur{Jurol);  o  connective, 
and  suff.  (Chem.)  -in.] 

Chevi.:  C10H8O4,  or  CiH30*C0-CH(0H), 
C4H3O,  Obtained  by  boiling  for  half  an  hour 
s  mixture  of  forty  parts  furfurol  with  thirty 
parts  of  alcohol,  eighty  parts  of  water,  and 
four  parts  of  KCN.  It  crystallizes  in  tine 
prisms,  which  melt  at  136°.  Slightly  soluble 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  liot  water  and 
in  hot  toluene.  It  dissolves  in  H2S04  with 
%n  intense  blue-green  colour.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  soda  solution,  forming  blue  -  green 
liquid,  which  is  dark  red  by  reflected  light ; 
it  becomes  colourless  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
furil  being  formed, 

fu-role,  s.  [Fr.]  A  kind  of  meteoric  light 
seen  on  the  sail-yards  of  ships  at  night ;  a 
corposant  Cq.  v.). 

fU-ron'-ic,  a.  \XiSLt.fur(fur)  =  bran,  and  Eng. 
'(j)ropi')onic.]  For  def.  see  etym.  and  com- 
pound. 

furonic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  HO'OC-CH  =  CH-CO-CHo'CHa'CO* 
OH  or  C7H8O5.  Obtained  by  decomposing 
the  silver  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  extract- 
ing with  ether,  and  recrystallizing  from  hot 
water,  Furonic  acid  forms  colourless  needles 
which  melt  at  180°,  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  cod  water  and  in  ether. 

furonlc-aldehyde,  s. 

Chem. :  C7lls<-*4-  Otttained  by  the  action  of 
"bromine  and  furfurpr<ipionic  acid.  By  boiling 
the  mixture  with  Ag(OU)  moist  silver  oxide, 
it  ii converted  into  thesilversalt  of  furonicacid. 

•fu'-ror,  s.    [Lat,]    Rage,  fury,  madness, 

"  He  doubted  much  some  inundation  by  their /Hror 
over  all  Italy."— air  7*.  iVj/att:  To  the  AiJis,  March  9, 

154y. 

ffi,-r6l'-e,  s.  [Ita!.]  Rage,  fury ;  great  excite- 
ment or  enthusiasm. 

ffarred»  a.    [Eng./ur;  -«f.) 

1.  Trimmed,  lined  or  ornamented  with  for. 

2.  Covered  with  a  furry  coat. 

fur'-ri-er  (1),  s.  [Fr.  fonrreur.]  A  dealer  in 
furs  ;  one  who  prepares  and  sells  furs. 

•  fiir'-ri-er  (2),  s.  [Fobiiaver.]  A  quarter- 
master. 

"  The  furriers  sent  before,  to  divide  the  (jnarters, 
every  company  led  by  their  owue  guidn  [guidesj.  we 
marched  oil'."— Jfonro.-  Hxped.  pt.  1.  ji,  .13. 


fur'-ri-er-y,  «.     [Eug. /urrier ;  -y.) 

1.  The  trade  or  business  of  a  furrier. 

2.  Furs  in  general. 

•fur'-ri-l^,  adv.      [Eng.  furry;  -ly.]     In  a 
furry  imiuner  ;  with  a  covering  of  fur, 

fur'-riing,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  ».    [Fur,  v.] 

A*  ^  "B,  As  pr.  par.  dt  partlclp.  adj, :  (See 
the  verb). 
C«  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  iMJiguage  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  lining,  trimming  or 
ornamentiDg  with  fur. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  fur. 

■*  Proviilinff  tor/urriiig  of  their  liiioka  and  fattt-iilnj,' 
their  bellieo,  and  In  gorKcoualy  decked  chanilwnt  aiid 
Bof t  Bleeiting."— JAttrtiH  .■  Uwk  ii/  I'rietti  Marriayet. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  furred  or 
covered  with  a  furry  coat  or  scaly  deposit,  as 
a  boiler. 

"  With  honle  it  cureth  the  roughneaa  xa-l  furring  of 
the  tou«ue."— /*.  Holland  :  PUnie.  bit.  xx.,  ch.  xiv. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Carp. :  Thin  pieces  fixed  on  the  edge  of 
timber  to  make  the  surface  even, 

2.  Shlpbuild. :  Double  planking  of  a  ship's 
side, 

3.  Build.:  Alining  of  scantling  and  plaster- 
work  on  a  brick  wall,  to  prevent  the  damp- 
ness of  the  latter  reaching  the  room, 

fur'  -  row,  *  furcli,   *  fargh,  *  furwe» 
*  for-ow,  •  forgh.  "  forghe,  *  for-owe, 

5.    [A.S.  furh  ;  cogn.  with  Iccl.  for  —  a.  drain  ; 
O.   H.  Ger. /ur/i;  M.    H.    Ger,    vurch ;    Ger. 
furclie  =  a  furrow  ;  Dan.  fiire ;  Sw,  Jam.      Cf. 
Lat.  porca  =  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by  a  plough. 

"  When  the  wetl-used  plough 
Lies  in  tha/urrow."  Tltcrnucm :  Spring.  37. 

2.  A  narrow  trench,  groove  or  hollow  ;  a 
wriukle. 

'■  Time  had  worn  deep /ttrrowj  in  his  face." 

Drayton  :  Jiobert,  Duke  qf  Normandy. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mill. :  The  grooves  in  the  face  of  a  mill- 
stone ;  tlie  plane  surface  is  land.  A  leader- 
furrow  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  skirt  of 
the  stone  at  such  draft  as  may  be  determined. 
The  steep  edge  of  the  furrow  is  called  the 
track-edge ;  the  more  inclined  edge  is  called 
the  feather-edge.  The  second  furrow  is  that 
branching  from  the  leader  nearest  to  the  eye. 
The  skirt-furrow  departs  from  the  leader 
nearer  to  the  skirt.  A  gauge-furrow  is  con- 
cave at  bottom, 

2.  Bot.(Pl.):  The  intervals  which  separate 
the  primary  ridges  in  the  fruit  of  an  umbel- 
liferous plant. 

*  ftirrow-cow,  s.  A  cow  that  is  not  with 
calf. 

"  Item  from  him  sex  furrow  cowt,  and  Mi  stirks  at 
131b.  6a.  8d.  the  piece,  is  ^KiihS'—Dei/redationtin Argyll. 
p.  61. 

ftirrow-draiii,  v.t.  To  drain  a  land  by 
making  a  drain  at  each  furrow  or  between 
every  two  ridges. 

*  furrow-fiaced,  a.  Having  a  wrinkled 
or  furrowed  face  or  surface. 

"[I]  expose  no  ships 
To  threatenings  of  t'be furrow-faced  sea." 

Sen.  Janaon :  Volpone,  L  1. 

*  ftUTOW-fronted,  a.  Having  a  fur- 
rowed or  wrinkled  face. 

"  The  furrow-fronted  Fates." 

Rawlins:  RebeUion,  IL  L 

furrow-slice,  s,  A  narrow  slice  of  earth 
turned  up  by  the  plough. 

furrow-weed,  s.  A  weed  growing  on 
ploughed  lands. 

"  Why  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  Text  eea.  eluging  aloud, 
Crowned  with  raiilc  iumitar  aud  furrtno-weeds.' 

HhuJcesp.  :  Lear.  iv.  4. 

fiir'-row,    *  for-owe,    *  fUr-rowe,    v.t. 

[FUllROW,    5.] 

*  1.  To  cut  or  make  a  furrow  in  with  a 
plough ;  to  plough. 

"While  the  plouzhnuin  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  o  er  tne  furrowed  land." 

Milton:  L'AUegro.  64. 

*  2.  To  di^-ide  in  furrows  ;  to  make  uneven ; 
to  cut  a  way  through. 

"  0  that  the  raging  surges  great  that  lecher'i  bane  had 

wrought 
When  flrat  with  ship  he  f^rowtd  seas,  and  Lacedemon 
sought."    Vncertaine  .'Luctors :  Penelope  to  rUsses. 


'  3.  To  make  by  cutting  ;  to  cut  out. 


4.  To  wrinkle  ;  to  make  furrows  or  wrinklea 
hi. 

"How  can  xbo  weei>e  for  herslnne,  that  must  hum 
her  akin  therewith,  und  furrowe  her  face ? '"— TtMi  .* 
Instruction  of  a  Chrltlian  Woman,  bk.  L,  oh.  Iz. 

fiir'-rowed,  a.    [Furrow,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  han'j.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels, 
as  the  stem  of  Couium. 

furrowed-band,  s. 

A  not.  :  A  range  of  grey  matter  between  tlie 
uvula  and  aniygdalai  of  the  cerebellum. 

fur'-row-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.     [Furrow,  «.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  making  furrows  in. 

fnrro'wlTag-TiT»^^T"ft'',  s.  A  millstone 
dresser's  lianuuer.    [Millstone-hammer.] 

flirrowing-plough,  s.  A  plough  having 
a  donl)l'=*  mould-board  for  throwing  the  earth 
both  ways. 

fur'-row-y',  a.  [Eng.  furrow;  -y.]  Full  of 
furrows ;  furrowed. 

"  A  double  hill  ran  up  his /urroirp  forks." 

Tennyson  :  The  Prince**,  lil.  U& 

fur'-r^T,  a.     [Eng.  fur;  -ry.] 

1,  Covered  or  clad  in  fur  ;  wearing  furs. 

"  Yet  cherished  there,  beneath  the  shining  wute. 
The  furry  nattous  harbour." 

Thornton :  Winter.  8U. 

2,  Made  of  fur  ;  consisting  of  fur. 

"  Wlntei  I  thou  hoary,  venerable  sire. 
All  richly  In  tliy  fnrry  mantle  clad." 

Itowe  :  Ode  for  the  New  Year,  17H. 

3.  Resembling  fur  ;  fur-like, 

4.  Coated  with  a  deposit  of  fur ;  furred. 

•  fnr-rys,  s.     [Furze.]    {Prtym-pt.  Parv.) 

*  furt,  5.     [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  furtum,  from  fiir 

=  a  thief  ]     A  theft,  a  robhery. 

"Turn  not  your  furt  *gaiDst  your  own  bowela."— 
Jlburnazar  v.  1. 

fur'-ther,  •  fer-ther,  *  for-ther,  *  fiir- 
der,  <i.  &  adv.  [A.S.  furdhur,  furdhor,  comp 
of  fore  =  before  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  verder,  vor 
ders  =  further,  besides ;  O.  H.  Ger.  furdir, 
furdar^  fnrdor  ;  Qer.  furder.} 

A.  As  adjective  .- 

1.  At  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Beyond  what  already  exists  ;  additional. 

"  For  thefurVter  humiliation  of  that  Popish  serric* 
came  forth  an  eiamin.ttion  of  the  mass." — Strypei 
JUemortala;  Edward  17.  (an.  1548). 

3.  Extending  to  a  greater  distance. 

"  &itan  had  journeyed  on.  pensive  and  slow: 
^\xt further  way  found  none." 

MiUon  :  P.  i..  It.  ITS. 

B.  As  adverb : 

1.  To  a  greater  distance  ;  farther. 

2.  Moreover  ;  beyond  what  is  already  stated. 

"He  further  said,  he  did  not  say,  'The  King  had 
shed  tiie  blood  of  the  saints.' *"—.SW(e  Trial*;  John 
JameslKO.  1661). 

3.  To  a  greater  degree  or  extent. 

"Therefore  God.  to  the  inteut  of  /wrtAer  beallng 
man's  deimved  mind,  added  that  which  we  ciUl  cen- 
sure to  pur^e  it."— Miito7t :  Reason  of  Church  Oot'erii- 
ntent.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  iii. 

fiir'-ther,  *ftir-der,  v.t  [A.S.  fyrdhran^ 
gcfyrdhran  ;  Dut.  vorderen  ;  Ger,  fordem.] 
[Further,  a  ]  To  help  forward,  to  further, 
to  advance,  to  promote,  to  assist,  to  favour. 

"The  ni^ht  furthered  their  ciedulousnea." — Qrene- 
way:  Tacitus;  .innais,  p.  &J. 

fiir'-ther-an9e,  *  fur-der-ance,  s.  [Eng. 
further :  -ance.]  The  act  of  furthering,  ad- 
vancing, or  promoting  ;  advancement,  promo- 
tion, help,  assistance. 

"  His  riches  are  no  furtherance,  but  tatheraji  bill' 
dxTmca-'—iip.  Beveridge,  voL  IL,  ser.  137. 

fiir'-ther-er,  s.  [Eng.  further,  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who'  furtliers,  promotes,  or  advances  anything  ; 
a  promoter,  a  helper,  an  advancer. 

"  Thy  brother  was  a  furthercr  in  the  act" 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  V.  1- 

fur'-ther-more,  *  fer-ther-morc.  '  for- 
ther-more,  ndv.  (Eng. /lir^/ier,  and  ■mart.'\ 
Moreover,  besides ;  beyond  what  has  already 
been  stated. 

"  Furthermore, 
I  pray  YOU.  ihow  my  youth  old  Shylock's  hoose." 
Shaketp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  1 


f&te,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what.  ^Jl,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot» 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son  ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  ignite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    an  =  kw. 


lurttiemiost — lus© 
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fCur-ttaer-mOBt,  a.  ilCuj;.  Junntr,  aud  most.] 
Fuiiliest.  must  remote. 

•  far'-ther-6-ver,  •  for-ther-o-ver,  adv. 
[Eug.' further,  and  ot'it  J  Mineuver,  besides, 
furthermore. 

"  Fortherovcr  they  fioliiU  have  dofnulte  ot  all  manere 
delices,"— Cftaucw;  Parton'i  7'ale,  1>.  276. 

•  fur-ther-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  further  ; -somf.] 
Advantflgeuus. 

"  A  touch  of  stratagem  often  jiroveB  farthersome. '  — 
Citrlyle :  trench  lieoolutioti.  pt.  i.,  bk.  iii.ch.  vi. 

f&r'-theat,  *  fer-thest,  *  for-thest,  a.  h 

adv'      IFURTHER.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Most  distant  and  remote,  either 
in  time  or  place. 

B.  .'Is  adv. :    At  or  to  the  greatest  distance 
or  extt-nt. 

"They  are  her /urfhegr  reaching  instrument." 

Din'iea  :  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a.  14. 

f6r'-tive,  a.      [Ft.  furtif  (fern,  furtive),   from 
Lat.  furtivus  =  thievish,  from  furtum  =  tbpft ; 
/ur  =  a  thief ;  Ital.  &  8p.  fiirtivo.] 
*l.  Stolen. 

"  Dart/urtiM  beams  and  glory  not  their  own." 
Prior  :  3"lomon.  L  600. 

2.  Stealthy,  stolen,  sly. 
"  Temler  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  ahe  moves." 

i\'ordau>orfh .-  Evening  Walk, 

f6r'-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  furtive;  -ly.]  In  a 
furtive,  stealthy,  or  sly  manner. 

"Siltes  eyed  him  furtioely  from  time  to  time."— 
IHckens  ;  Oliver  Twist,  ch.  xix. 

f&r'-tuin,  s.    [Lat.] 

Law :  Theft,  robbery. 

fiir'-un-Cle.  s.  (Lat.  furunculus  =  (1)  a  petty 
thief;  (2)a  bnniing  sore,  a  boil;  diinin.  of/itr 
=  a  thief.]    [Boil  (1).  s..  IL  1.] 

fiir'-^  (1),  *  furie,  s.  [Pr.  furie  ;  from  Lat. 
fiiria  ~  madness  ;  ftro  =  to  rage  ;  Ital.  &,  Sp. 
furia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Madness. 

2.  A  fit  of  raving  jiassion  ;  a  storm  of  anger. 

"Alexander  had  in  hia  fury  inhumanly  butchered 
one  of  his  beat  friends  and  bravest  captains." — llurke : 
Vindication  of  National  Society. 

*  3.  Enthusiasm  ;  mental  excitement  or  in- 
■piration. 

"  A  aybll  that  had  nural>ered  in  the  world 
The  «iuu  to  courne  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic /«ry  sewed  the  work." 

Shakeap.     OtheUo,  liL  4. 

4.  Impetuosity,   violence  ;   as,   the  fury  of 
the  storm,  of  the  waves,  &c. 
6.  A  furious,  raving,  or  violent  woman. 

"  He  dorst*  not  his  sorwe  telle, 


II,  Class  Mythol.  (VI.) :  The  avenging  deities, 
lliey  were  three  in  number — Alecto,  Megrera, 
and  Tisiphonfi.  They  were  by  some  repre- 
sented as  the  daugliters  of  Night  and  Earth, 
or,  according  to  Hesiod,  tliey  sprang  from  the 
blood-drops  whicli  fell  from  the  wound  inflicted 
by  Kronos,  or  Saturn,  on  his  father,  Uranus. 
By  the  Greeks  they  were  called  Erinnyes,  or 
Euraenides. 

"That  dread  of  a  terrible  retribution,  which  the 
ancient  polytheists  personified  under  the  awful  name 
o1  the  Ftiries."—Macautay  :  Bi*t.  Eng.ch.  xiii. 

%  For  the  difference  between  fury  and  mad- 
iuss,  see  Madness. 

*  fury-flake,  s.  The  first  sign  of  rage  or 
fUrj'. 

"Was  luy  eye,   'stead  of  tears,  with  red  fury-fldket 
brighttiiing."  Byron  :  To  Caroline. 

*  fury-llke,  a.  Like  a  fury ;  raging, 
frenzied. 

*  fory-movlng,  a.  Stirring  to  fury  or 
frenTy ;  maddening. 

"  Forthwith  began  these /uT^-motfinj?  aouuda." 

Daniel:  Civil  Wart,  bk,  iv. 

'  fiir'-ir  (2),  s.    [Lat.  fur.]    A  thief,  a  robber. 

■'  Have  an  eye  to  your  plate  for  there  be  fur-ie$."~ 
Fletcher. 

•far' -5?,  v.(.     [FuRT,  «.]    To  incite  to  ftiry  ;  to 
infuriate. 

"  As  I  would  not  neglect  a  sodain  good  opportunity  ; 
BO  I  would  not  fury  myself  in  the  seaj-ch.'  —Feltliam  : 
Retolvct,  pt.  i.  res.  la 

f&rze,  •  firse.  *  fi:llse,  *  f urzln,  '*  fur-rys, 

5.    [  A.S.  fyrs  ;  cogn.  with  Gael,  freas  =  a  briar, 
a  bush,  a  shrub.] 

Hot.  :  The  genus  Ulex  (q  v.). 


T[  (1)  Coimnon  furze  : 

Bot. :  Ukx  eurfyptBiLS,  called  also  the  Common 
Whin.  It  is  a  well-known  siiinous  shrub  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  and  leguuies  opening 
elastically.  Found  in  heathy  ]»laces,  tlowenng 
from  February  to  July.  It  occurs  also  from 
Denmark  to  Greece,  and  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Azores. 

(2)  Of  other  species  French  and  Great  Fnrse 
are  Ulex  eurcrpmu^ ;  Ground  Furze  is  Ononis 
arveiisis,  and  Needle  Furze,  Genista  anglica. 

furze-chat,  s. 

Ornitk  :  The  WhinchAt (Saxicolarubetra),  so 
called  from  frequenting  places  covered  with 
furze  or  whin.    [Whinchat.] 

furze-clad,  «.     Covered  with  furze. 

"  Their  imrent%  dwell  upon  the  Bkirta 
O!  furze-clad  commoua," 

WortUvmrth :  Excursion,  bk.  vitL 

furze-wren,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Furziclino  (q.v.). 

f&rze'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  furze;  -ling.} 

Ornith.  :  A  bird,  the  Dartford  Warbler 
(Melizoptiihis  dartfordiensis),  first  found  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent.  It  is  found  in  furze-bushes, 
where  it  builds  its  nest.  It  is  one  of  the  family 
Sylvidie,  and  of  the  typical  sub-family  Sylviuse 
(True  Warblers). 

furz'-en,   a.     [F.us.  furz(e) ;  -en.]    Overgrown 
witli  or  full  of  furze  or  gorse  ;  furzy. 

furzen-buahes,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Ulex  europcetts,     (Britten  £  Holland.) 
"  We    put   by  gorse  and   furzen-buaha  :    we  tread 

underfoot  l»riei-a  and  brambles,  though  they  catch  bold 

of  U3."— /».  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  186. 


foTz'-y,  a. 

with  furze. 


[Eng.  furz(e);   -y.]      Overgrown 


"  Sufl&ce  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid." 

Scort  .■  Marmion,  It.  W. 

rn-Sliill  ^  $.  [Fr.]  A  fine  charcoal  crayon: 
hence  a  drawing  made  with  such. 

fus'-a-nus,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Vv.fusain  = 
a  spindle  tree.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Santalaceae  (Sandalworts). 
Fusanus  acuvdnatus,  the  Quandang  Nut,  is 
as  sweet  and  useful  to  the  Australians  as  the 
almonds  are  to  us.     (LiJidley.) 

fa-^ar'-i-liin,^.  [From  Lat./us(w5)  =  a  spindle; 

sufT.  'arium.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Fungi.  Fusarium  hetero- 
sporium  is  parasitic  on  rye,  and  F.  Morion  the 
Mulberry.    (Berkeley.) 

fu^'-a-role,  fu^'-a-rol,  s.  [Fr.  fusarole, 
fusarolle ;  Ital.  fiisaivolo,  from  fusaiolo  =  a 
whirl  of  a  spindle,  from  fuso,  Lat.  fusus  =  (1) 
a  spindle  ;  ('.i)  the  shaft  of  a  column.] 

Arch. :  A  moulding  or  ornament  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  echinus  in  the  Doric, 


FUSAROLE 

Ionic,  and  composite  capitals  ;  the  shaft  of  a 
column,  pilaster,  or  jtillar,  or  that  part  com- 
prehended between  the  shaft  and  the  capital. 

*  fuse,  a.    [Lat./ttS(?Ms.l    Brown,  dark-coloured, 

dusk ;  fuscous. 

*  fus-ca'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  fuscus  =  dusk,  dark- 
coloured.  J    A  darkening ;  obscurity. 

fiis'-fite,  s.     [Sw.,  &c.,  fiiscit,  from  Lat.  fvscus 
=  dark,  swarthy,  dusky.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Scapulite.    (Brit.  Mvs. 
Cat.)    This  is  called  by  Dana  Wemerite. 

fUS'-COUS,  a.    [Lat. /itscits.] 

Nat.  Science :  Brown  tinged  with  greyish  and 
blackish. 

"Sad  aud  fuicotit  colours,  as  black,  or  brown,  or 
deep  iuin>le.  and  the  like."— Bur*e .-  On  the  Sublime  4 
Bt-aiaiful,  S  16. 

fuse   (1),    t^(.   &  i.      [Lat-  fusits,  pa.  par.  of 
fundo  =  U)  pour  out,  to  melt.] 


A,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  melt,  to  reduce  to  a  liquid  Of 
fluid  state  ;  to  lifpiefy  Viy  heat. 

"  The  forge  wherein  hia  fuiK-il  iiii'tfilB  flowed." 

liyrom :   Vemes  Intended  to  be  Spoken, 

2.  Fig. :  To  blend  or  mix  things  together, 
as  though  they  were  melted, 

"  Whose  fancy  futea  old  and  new." 

T&nnyum  -.  In  Memoriam,  A 

B.  IntraiLSitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  melt,  to  become  liquid  or  fluid. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  unite  or  blend. 

*  Aise  (2),   "fus-en,  v.i.  &,  t.    [A-i^-fysan: 

Icel   /y.su.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  hasten. 

■•  Fute  we  alle  to  sonuie."        Layamon,  ill.  lOL 

B.  Trans.  :  To  hasten,  to  grt  ready. 
"BmtuB  .  .  .  hem  to  8cii>e  fiueiU.'    Layamon,  L  St, 

fu^e  (1),  s.  [A  shortened  form  oryu5«e('2)(q.v,).] 
A  tulie  or  casing  filled  with  combust ihle 
material,  and  used  for  igniting  a  charge  in  a 
mine  or  a  hollow  projectile.  The  invention 
was  undoubtedly  contemporaneous  with  thai 
of  hollow  jirojectiies.  The  following  are  the 
principal  varieties  of  fuses  in  use: — 

(1)  The  Bick ford- fuse:  Used  for  mining  and 
submarine  purposes.  It  consists  of  a  small 
liTien  tube  tilled  with  gunpowder,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  jiitch.  It  burns  at  the 
rate  of  one  yard  in  seventy  seconds. 

(2)  The  Blasting -fuse,  used  in  mining  and 
quarrying.  It  is  filled  with  a  slow-burning 
composition,  allowing  time  fur  the  operatives 
to  reach  a  place  of  safety  before  it  burns  down 
to  the  charge.  It  is  also  used  for  submarine 
blasting. 

(3)  The  Ccnn^ination-fise,  for  hollow  pro- 
jectiles, comprises  a  tinie-fuse  and  a  percus- 
sion or  concussion-fu^e  united  in  the  same 
case.  The  former  is  designed  to  exjdude  the 
charge  in  case  the  latter  fails  to  act  on  strik- 
ing. Another  form  is  that  in  which  the  tinio 
fuse  explodes  the  percussion-fuse.  Tnia 
variety  is  used  with  such  explosives  as  dyna- 
mite and  gnn-coUon. 

(4)  The  Concussion-fuse,  for  hollow  projec- 
tiles ;  designed  to  explode  the  charge  when 
the  shell  s>trikes  an  object. 

(5)  The  Delayed-action-fuse,  for  use  with 
common  shell  against  earthworks.  It  causes 
the  projectile  to  explode  four  seconds  after 
impact. 

f6)  The  Electric-fuse  is  one  adajited  to  be 
ignited  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark 
through  it. 

(V)  The  Percussion-fuse  embraces  a  capsule 
charged  with  fulminate,  which  is  exploded  by 
a  plunger  or  its  equivalent,  wJien  the  projec- 
tile strikes.  The  plunger  is  held  by  a  pin 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  it  in  place  in  case 
of  a  fall,  yet  weak  enough  to  be  severed  bj 
the  shock  of  striking. 

(8)  The  Safety-fuse  is  a  cord  or  ribbon-shaped 
fuse  filled  with  a  fulminating  or  quick-burning 
comjiosition,  and  sufficiently  long  to  l>e  ignited 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  chamber  where  the 
charge  is  placed. 

(9)  The  Tape-fuse  is  a  safety-fuse,  so  called 
from  its  shape. 

(10)  The  Time-fuse  is  one  which  is  adapted 
either  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  its  length  or 
by  the  character  of  its  composition  to  bum  a 
certain  definite  time. 

fuse-cutter,  s.  An  instrument  for  gaug- 
ing time-fuses  to  the  desired  seconds  and 
fractions. 

fuse-extractor,  s.  An  implement  de- 
signed for  extracting  wooden  fuses  from  sheila. 
It  has  jaws  which  grasp  the  fuse  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  extractor  rests  upon  the 
shell.  The  jaws  are  attaehed  to  a  screw, 
which  works  in  a  screw-socket  in  the  body  oi 
the  extractor,  and  has  an  iron  lever  passing 
through  its  head.  The  jaws  being  clasped 
around  the  projecting  part  of  the  fuse-,  it  is 
drawn  by  turning  the  lever. 

fuse-lock,  s. 

Milt. :  A  spur  on  the  spring  attaches  th© 
lock  to  the  fuse  when  the  hammer  is  set.  The 
dog  is  pulled  by  a  long  cord  from  a  distant 
position  of  safety,  releasing  the  hammer, 
which  explodes  the  cap  and  1-ghts  the  fuse. 

fuse-saw,  s.  A  tenon-s4w  used  by  artil- 
ler\-nien. 


b^.  boS^;  p^t,  Jdr^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^dLst.    ph  =  C 
-Gian.  -tian  =  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =>  sbos.    -ble.  -die*  «kc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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fuse— fussy 


fuse  setter,  s.  An  implement  for  driv- 
ing hiMiie  wooden  faacs.  It  consists  nmrely  of 
a  t'yliriiler  nf  wood  or  braas,  with  a  recess  at 
the  end  flttnig  the,  end  of  tlie  fiise,  which  ia 
driven  into  place  by  a  mallet, 

fuse-tape,  e.  A  flat  form  of  fuse,  coated 
extiiinally  witli  pitch  or  tar,  and  served  to 
prevent  the  coating  from  cra(rking,  or  covered 
with  two  warps  and  an  interposed  lap  of 
cotton.     Other  forms  miglit  be  noticed. 

•fuse  (2),  fu-see'  (1).  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 
The  track  of  a  deer  in  the  grass;  any  track. 
"To  trace  those  old  Bishops  In  their /u>e."—IIaeket:: 
Lifo  of  WilUafns.  1.  14. 

ftl-see'  (2),  s.     [A  corruiition  of  fusd  or  fxtM 

•(qv.).] 

M.  A  firelock  ;  a  small,  neat  musket. 
*2.  A  fuse  (q. v.). 

3.  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe,  a 
cigar,  iSiC. 

ftl-see'  (3).  *  fu-ay,  s.  (Fr.  /usee  =  a  spindle 
'full  of  tiiread,  from  Low  Lat.  Jumttx^  from 
fasm  —  a  spindle.] 

Hot.  :  A  conical  pulley  used  in  connection 
with  a  spring,  and  designed  to  equalize  the 
power  of  the  latter.  The  spring  is  coiled 
within  the  barrel,  and  when  fully  wound  nji 
and  at  its  greatest  tension,  the  chain  is  wound 
upon  the  fusee  and  draws  upon  its  smaller 
portion.  As  the  fusee  unwinds,  by  the  motion 
of  the  train  of  gearing  in  the  watch,  the 
spring  also  uncoils  and  loses  a  x>art  of  its 
tension  ;  as  this  proceeds,  the  chain  draws 
upon  a  larger  portion  of  the  fusee,  and  attains 
an  increased  leverage  on  the  latter  to  counter- 
balance the  decreased  power  of  the  spring. 
The  object  is  to  obtain  an  equal  power  at  all 
times,  so  that  the  watch  may  run  regularly. 
The  first  wheel  of  a  watch  is  attached  to  the 
tnsee. 

ftisee-englne.  s. 

Hot.  :  A  fusee-machine  (q.v.). 

fusee-machine,  5. 

Hot.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  the  snail- 
shaped  or  spirally  grooved  wheel  on  which 
the  cliains.of  certain  descriptions  of  watches 
are  wound.  It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1655.  It  is  interesting  as  being  tlie 
first  machine  in  which  change-wheels  were 
tised,  and  is  the  germ  of  the  screw-cutting 
latJie. 

fUseO-wlndlass,  s.  A  pump-windlass 
with  a  eoniciii  barrel. 

f&'-^el,  s.  [Ger.  fusel  =  spirits  of  inferior 
quality.]    (See  the  compound.) 

fusel-oU,  fuselol,  s. 

Chem.  £  Comm.  :  An  oily  product  formed 
<luring  the  fermentation  of  potatoes,  corn, 
and  the  juice  of  grapes.  This  is  separated 
in  the  rectification  of  the  spirit,  occurring 
In  the  last  part  of  the  distillate  as  an  acrid, 
oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  biu-n- 
ing  taste ;  it  is  poisonous,  producing  head- 
aclie  and  nervous  depression.  The  fusel-oil 
contained  in  potato  spirit  consists  chiefly  of 
ethylic  andaniylic  alcohols.  But  that  derived 
from  other  sources  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
amylic  alcohol  with  other  alcohols  and  fatty 
acids.  Thiis  propyl  alcohol  occurs  in  the 
fusel-oil  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  brandy 
from  wine ;  isobutyl  alcohol  is  the  fusel-oil 
obtained  by  fermenting  the  molasses  of  beet- 
root sugar.  Fusel-oil  is  removed  by  wood 
charcoal  from  spirits.  It  can  be  detected  by 
rubbing  some  brandy,  whisky,  &c.,  on  the 
hands  and  allowing  the  ethyl  alcohol  to 
evaporate,  when  the  smell  of  fusel-oil  can  be 
recognised. 

"Spirit  BO  distilled  from  comcont^iu  fiael-ofL"— 
Timet.  Feb.  l.  1876. 

fu§-i-bll'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  fiisihric);  -ity.] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible ;  capability  of 
being  fused. 

"The  alloys  of  bismuth  are  remarkable  for  their 
fiuiihiUty.  The  .imalj!ain  of  this  metal  is  liquid."— 
fJraluitn :  Chetnistry.  it  249. 

fu^'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat,  fwsibilis, 
ivmw  fnsus,  pa.  par.  of  /«Tirfo=to  pour,  to 
melt.]  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted  ;  that 
may  or  can  be  melted  or  liquefied. 

"The  ponsiatent  {phosphorus  Is  /utihlt  enough.* — 
Boyle  :  }yor/is,  iv,  476, 

fusible-alloy,  s.    An  alloy,  usually  of 


lead,  tin,  and  bismuth,  compounded  in  such 
definite  proportiona  as  to  melt  at  a  given  tem- 
perature. 

fusible -oaloiUus,  a. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  iVc.  ;  A  kind  of  urinary  cal- 
culus ejisily  JuHed  by  the  blow-pipe. 

fusiblo-metal,  a.    [Fusible-alloy.] 

fusible-plug,  s.  A  plug  placed  in  the 
akin  ol'  a  st<;aiii- boiler,  so  as  to  be  melted  and 
jillow  tiie  iliseiiHtge  of  the  contents  when  a 
dmigerous  heat  is  readied. 

fusible  -  poroelain,  s.  A  silicato  of 
alumina  and  soda  obtained  from  cryolite  and 
sand,  fused  anil  worked  as  glass.  One  pai-t  of 
cryolite  is  mixed  with  two  to  four  parts  of 
quartz  or  pure  sand,  thus  being  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  containing  some  fluorine 
that  has  not  been  dissipated  during  the  melt- 
ing process.  The  mat<;rial  is  easily  wronglit. 
into  any  form,  and  may  be  readily  ground  and 
polislied.  It  is  stronger  than  common  glass, 
and  is  said  to  withstand  the  fire  better. 

*  fUa-ie,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  fosse.)    A  ditch. 

"And  sail  call  before  thaine  aU  suche  pemoaeB  as 
sail  straite  these  paasages,  cr  vtiii.-r  wiiycs,  by  caatliit; 
of  ditches  and  /usies  Uirocho  the  same,  sail  iiiak  tluil 
hie  wayis  iioyesum  luid  tniblesum  vtito  paBsaiigeris." 
—Acta  Jas.   i't..  1617  (ed.  1814),  p.  630. 

fus'-i-form,  a.    [Lat  fusus  (genit.  fusi)  =  a 
spindle,  and  forma  =  shape,  appearance.] 
Bot.  :  Shaped  like  a  spindle. 

*  fu^'-U  (1).  *  fd^'-el,  «.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  focik, 
fu<^ile,  from  Lat.  focillus,  dimin.  ot  focus  —  & 
hearth.] 

Mil. :  A  firearm  or  musket,  fitted  with  flint 


PTJSIL, 
With  Bayonet  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

and  steel.  The  fusil  or  firelock  superseded  the 
old  matchlock  musket.  It  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  same  length  and  calibre  as,  but  lighter 
than  the  nuisket. 

"  A  small  anoiiymoos  MLlitnTy  Treatise,  printed  in 
the  year  1030.  fl;tya  the/(*sii  or  Hrelogk  was  tuen  in  use 
in  our  army. ' — (irate  :  Military  AfUtquitte*.  L  16:>. 

fu^'-D,  (2),  s.    [Lat.  fusus  =  a  spindle.] 

Her. :  A  bearing  resembling  a  lozenge,  but 
differing  in  being  longer  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth. 
It  is  uamed  from  its  some- 
what resembling  a  spiudle. 

"  Fusih  muat  be  miulo  loD^, 
and  small  in  the  middle ;  iu 
the  anticnt  coat  of  Montwue. 
argetkt  tliree  /uHU  in  tease 
gm  es . ' — Peacha  m. 

fus'-il-ade,  s.  {  Fdsilla-de.  ] 

*fus'-xle,  *fu§'-il,a.  [Lat. 
fuslli^,  from  fiLSiis,  pa.  par. 
oifundo  =  to  pour,  to  melt ;  Fr.  &  Ital.  fusile.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  fused  or  melted  ;  fusible. 

"Some,  less  skilful,  fancy  these  scapi  that  occ\ir  in 
most  of  the  larger  Gothick  buildings  of  iluglaud  are 
artificial :  and  will  have  It  that  they  are  a  kind  of 
fitsil  marble."—  Woodward. 

2.  Formed  by  melting  or  casting. 

'First  his  own  tools;   then,  what  might  elsa  be 
WTougiit 
Fusile.  or  graven  in  metal."   Mitton  :  P.  i.,  xl  671 

3.  Running  or  flowing,  as  melted  metals ; 
liquid. 

"  As  iron/)(jttr«  from  the  furnace  flows," 

Urome :  Battle  of  the  Gods  ±  Titaru. 

f&§-a-eer',  f&j-fl-ier'j  s,  [Eng.  fusil  0) \ 
•ier,  -eer.] 

Mil. :  A  soldier  armed  with  a  ftisil,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  pikeman  or  archer.  The 
Dame  Is  still  given  to  several  English  regi- 
ments—the 7tb  rt'giment  (raised  ItJSJ)  being 
known  as  the  Royal  FitsiluTs,  the  20th  (raised 
1679)  as  the  Lancashire  FnsiUers,  the  23rd 
(raised  16S8)  as  the  Royal  Welsh  FnsiUers,  &c. 

"There  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  detachuieut  of  two 
hundred /HJ!'7«rs.  whom  Mackay  had  sent  forward  to 
Becore  th«  pass."— J/aca«/*iy  .■  Sift.  Eng.,  cK  xliL 

fu^'-il-lade.  •  fuf-a-ade,  s.  [Fr.,  fVora 
fusiX  =  a  musket.]  A  simultaneous  discharge, 
as  of  firearms  ;  a  volley. 

"  O'er  fields  and  orchards  and  o'er  woodland  create 
The  ceaseless /iMiitt(ie  of  terror  ran." 

Longfellow :  The  Poet's  Tale. 


*  fo^t'-Il-lade,  v.t.  [FusiLLAbE.]  To  shoot 
down  by  a  fusillade. 

'■That  liQiUi.  /utill.i'U  them  aXL'—CarlyUs:  Lit*  «0 
Sterling,  pt,  L,  ch.  xllL 

fus-i'-nse,  8.     [Lat.  fasus  (q.v.),  and  fern.  pL 

a*dj.  uutf.  -inu:.] 

Zodl. :  A  Bul)-family  of  Turbuiellidae,  now 
generally  merged  in  Muricidee. 

fUf '-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &i  s.    [Fuse,  v  ] 

A,  &.  "R.  As  pr.  par.  dt  partidp  adj. ;  (Sefl 
the  verb). 

C.  As  tmhxt. :  The  act  of  melting,  liquefying 
or  blending. 

fusing-point,  s.  The  degree  of  lieat  at 
wliicli  any  substance  begins  to  melt  or  liquefy. 

fu'-^ion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  fusio  =  a  melting, 
from  fiisiis,  pa.  par.  of  faiido  —  to  pour,  to 
nuilt ;  H\^.  fusifjn ;  lUi\.  fusione.} 

A.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  fusing,  melting,  or  rendering 
liquid  by  means  of  heat. 

" Coiaraon  fiition  In  metnla  Is  also  nmde  by  a  violent 
heat."— Browne  :   Vulgar  t^rraurt,  bk.  II..  cli.  1. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  liquefied  by 
means  of  heat. 

"  MaBses  o!  matter  struck  off  In  a  atate  of  /i**ion."— 
Paley:  aVuI.  Theology,  ch.  xxli. 

XL  Fig. :  The  act  of  blending  or  uniting 
intimately  as  melted  metals  combine  ;  union. 

"The  saving  restilting  from  the  fiuion.  originally 
estimated  hy  the  advocates  of  that  measure."— /'ut/K 
Telearnph.  Oct.  26,  ISSX 

III.  Chem. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1  (q.v.). 
Every  substance  begins  to  fuse  at  a  certain 
temperature,  which  is  invariable  for  each 
of  tiiera  if  the  pressure  be  constant.  What- 
ever \yd  the  intensity  of  tlic  source  of  heat, 
from  the  moment  fusion  commences  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  ceases  to  rise,  and  remains 
constant  until  the  fusion  is  complete.  Some 
bodies  have  a  definite  fusing  or  melting  pointj 
as  mercury  at  —  38.8° ;  ice,  +  0 ;  butter,  +  33  ; 
phosphorus.  +  44  ;  sulphur,  +  114  ;  tin,  +  226  : 
lead,  +  335 ;  zinc,  +  422 ;  antimony,  +  450 ;  sil- 
ver, +  1,000;  gold,  +  1,250  ;  and  iron,  +  1,500. 
Some  have  no  definite  point  of  fusion,  melting 
gradually.  This  is  called  vitreous  fusion. 
{(ranot.) 

fu' -^ion-less,  a.    [Fissekless.] 

1.  Weak,  feeble. 

2.  Insipid,  pithless,  without  substance. 

"  TJie  wine  !  there  waa  h.nrdly  half  a  mutchkio,  ano 
pnir.  thin. /urionlea  fikhik  it  was."— &oM.-;Sf.  fionan'i 
tt'ell.  cli.  xixii. 

ftx-si-spor'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  fusus  =  spread 
out,  extended,  broad, large;  and  (nropo^isporos) 
=  .  .  .  seed.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Hyphomycetous  Fungi, 
forming  first  a  mildew  and  next  an  extensive 
gelatinous  stratum,with  spindle-shaped  spores. 
There  are  numerous  pjiecies.  Ftisisporium 
atrovirens  is  a  destructive  mildew  on  onions  ; 
F.  fivni  occurs  in  orange-red  patches  many 
feet  wide  ;  and  F.  griseum  is  common  on  dead 
leaves.    {Griffith  £  Henfrey.) 

*  fu'-some,  a.  [A.S.  /lis  =  ready  ;  Eng.  suff. 
-some.\    Handsome,  neat,  notable. 

fiiss,  v.i.  &L  t.    [Fuss,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :    To  bustle  about ;   to  make 

mueh  ado  about  uothin?. 

B.  Trans. :  To  disturb  with  trifling  matters. 

ffiss,  s,  [A.S.  ^  =  ready,  quick;  Icel. /iiss; 
O.  H.  Ger.  fuTS.]  A  V>u.^tle,  a  tumult,  un- 
necessary labour ;  much  ado. 

"  That's  the  reason  of  this  fawntng/uif." 

liyrom  :    t'erset  Inlcndfd  lo  be  Spoken. 

fiiss-ball,  fuzz-ball,  s.    [Fczzball.} 

fiis'-si-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  fussy  ;  ■ly.'\  In  a  fussy. 
bustling,  or  fidgety  manner. 

fiis'-si-ness,  s.  [Eng.  fussy;  -Tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fussy. 

"The  homely  expression— aljsence  of  /usfinet*."~^ 
Miall:  Bases  of  Beli^,  pt.  iii..  5  17. 

fiis'-sle,  v.t.    [Fuzzle.] 

fus'-sock,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  large,  fat 

woman. 

fiis'-^S^,  0,  [Eng.  fvss;  -y.]  Bustling,  making 
a  fuss  about  trifles  ;  attended  with  fuss  or 
needless  bustle. 


I&te,  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there:   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go.  p5t, 
«r«  wore,  w9lf,  worlc,  wUd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oo  =  e ;    ey  =  a-    qu  =  kw. 


fust— future 
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*fiist(i),  5.     tFlST.] 

rust  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  fust,  fOt  ^  A  staff,  a  stave 
,  .  .  fnatineas ;  Ital.  fusta,  from  Ij&i.fiistia  — 
a  dub,  a  staff.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  strong,  musty  smell,  as  of 
a  cask  ;  raustiness. 

2.  Arch. :  The  slmft  of  a  colamn  from  the 
astrat,^!!  to  the  capitji,], 

•fiist(3),  s.  [Foist  (2),  5.]  A  light,  fast-sailing 
vessel. 

•■The  Adralmtl  of  Arracnn,  Manioha,  waa  with  his 
/usf.  titkeii  and  alaiae."  —  Pitrdia*  :  Pilffi-imuffo,  hk. 
r..  eh.  vi. 

'fiist,  v.i.  [Fust  (2),  s.]  To  grow  or  be  fusty 
vr  muuUly  ;  to  smell  ill. 

"Guve  as  not 
That  capability  an<I  godlike  reitson 
To/nat  m  iia  unuscil. '     Sliakesp. :  ffamtrt.  Iv.  4, 

•  fast'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  fust  (2),  s,]  Fusty,  mouldy, 
ill-smelling. 

"With  a  bjiae  haraain  of  hia  blowen  ware 
Oi  fueled  hops,  iiow  lost  for  loss  of  sale." 

Bp.  Ball:  Satires,  bk.  iv„  eat.  5. 

Ifis'-ter-ic,  s.  The  yellow  colouring  matter 
derived  from  fiistet. 

l^'-tet,  s.  [Fr..  Sp.,  &  Port,  fustcte,  from 
Lat.  /»s(is  =  a  club,  a  staff.]  The  wood  of 
Fustic,  2. 

!tts'-ti-an,  "  fus-tane»  *  fas-tl-en,  *  ftis- 
teyn, '"  fus-ty-an,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  fvstainr., 
from  \ tal.  fustngno.  from  l^ow  h^t.  fK staneiim, 
fnstani'um,  from  Fuddt,  a  name  of  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  wlienfe  the  stuff  first  came  {Skeat); 
Sp'.fiistan;  Fr.  futaine;  Fort.fustSo.] 
A»  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  tS;  Fabric:  A  kind  of  coarse  twilled 
cloth,  made  of  cottoo.  or  cotton  and  linen 
mixed,  and  with  a  pile  like  velvet,  but  shorter. 
Velveteen  or  velveret  are  commonly  included 
among  fustians,  as  their  manner  of  manu- 
facture justifies.  Corduroy  and  thickset  are 
also  coarser  varieties  of  fustian. 


2.  Fifj. :  A  liigh  swelling  kind  of  -writing ; 
Iwrabast ;  an  inflated  or  pompous  style. 

"  Bat  if  ahe  frown,  why  farewell  she 
With  all  her  medley  tnimiiery. 
With  all  h«T fustian,  forced  conceit. 
And  limping  rhimes,  and  would-be  wit* 

£t.  Berkley  :  Verset  to  Cambridge. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I,  Lit.  :  Made  of  fustian.    {&..  I.] 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Bombastic  ;  high -swelling  ;  pompous  ; 
tumid. 

"  Virgil,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  Terses  of  the 
Sylva?,  would  have  tlion^ht  Statins  mad  in  his/iWi'in 
description  of  the  statue  on  the  brazen  horse.  '^Dry- 
den  :  Dufresnoy. 

2.  Using  bombastic  or  pompous  language. 

*■  Let  fiutian  poets  with  their  stuff  be  gone." 

lyryd^n:  Persiiis,  sat,  v. 

•  fti,S'-ti-au-i8t,  3.  [Enf^.  fustian  ;  -ist.]  One 
who  mates  use  of  pompous  or  bombastic 
language. 

"  Amobias  or  any  modem  futtianixt." — Milton  ; 
Apoloay  for  Sinectymnuiu, 

fiis'-tic,  5.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  fiistoc,  from  Sp.  fuste  = 
wood,  timber ;  Lat.  fastis  =  a  staff,  a  club.] 
A  name  given  to  certain  yellow  woods  em- 
ployed in  dyeing. 

1.  Madura  tinctoria,  a  large  tree  of  the  Mul- 
berry family  (Moraceie),  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  tropical  America. 

2,  Rhus  cotiinis,  a  bushy  shrub  of  the  Cashew 
Nut  family  (Anacardiacere),  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  having  simple,  shiTiing,  roundish 
leaves.  Its  flowers  are  in  globose  heads,  which 
become  white  and  feathery,  giving  the  idea,  of 
a  head  of  white  hair,  hence  the  name  Wig- 
tree,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing,  and  is  called  in  trade  Young 
Fustic,  to  distinguish  it  from  Maclnra.  The 
yellow  wood  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Xantlioxylon  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Fustic. 

fustic-wood,  s. 

Hot,  :  The  sanio  as  Fustic,  1. 

•  fiis'-ti-gate,  v.t.  [Late  Lat.  ftstfgntns,  pr. 
par.  of  fustigo  —  to  cudgel ;  fustis  =.  a  staff,  a 
club. J  To  cudgel,  to  beat  with  a  stick  or 
«udgel ;  to  cane. 

"  FutHgatinqViia  for  his  faults," 

Fuller:  Worthies;   Wesfmoreland. 


**  fiis-tl-ga'-tion,  s.  [Late  Lat.  fastigatuB, 
pr.  i)ar,  of  fustigo  -  to  cudgel ;  Fr.  furtiga- 
tion.] The  act  of  cudgelling  ;  punishment  by 
cudgelling  or  caning, 

"Six  fustlfiations  or  dlsplluRS  alxiut  the  parlxh 
church  of  Aliiborounh." — Pox:  Martyrs,  p.  *«. 

fus'-tin,  s.     [F.wg.  fustiic) ;  -fn.  (C/iCJft.).] 

Chrin.  :  A  name  given  to  the  yellow  colour- 
ing iiiaiter  of  Rhus  Cotinus. 

*  fus-ti-lar'-i-an,  s.  [Fusty.]  A  low  fellow; 
a  scoundrel. 

"  Away,  you  scullion,  you  rampalUan,  you  fusttla- 
rinn,  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe.'  —Shaketp.  :  'illcnry 
n:.  II.  1. 

*  fiis'-ti-lug,  *  ftis'-ti-lugs,  s.  [Fustt.] 
A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person. 

"You  may  daily  see  eiK.h  fuxrilugs  walking  In  the 
streets.  like  so  many  tuna,"— ^uti ius  (163'J}. 

fiis'-ti-ness.  s.  [Eng.  fusty ;  -ness]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  fusty;  inouldiness; 
mustiness. 

f&S'-t5r,  a.  [Eng.  fust:  -y :  O.  Fr.  fusti''  = 
fusty,  from  fmte  =  a  cask.]  Mouldy,  musty, 
rank,  ill-smelling. 

"Tii%/usty  plebeians  hate  thine  honours." 

Sliakesp. :  Coritilanus.  i.  9. 

fii^ -n-U'-na, s.  (From  L&t.fusus  =  aspindle.] 
Palceont.:  A  geims  of  Foraminifera,  family 
Numinulinida.  It  constitutes  almost  entire 
beds  of  the  carboniferous  formation  in  Ru.ssia. 
Armenia,  and  North  America.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  British  carboniferous  rocks,  and 
more  sparingly  in  the  Permian. 

*  fu'-siire  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Lat.  fusura,  from 
fisus,  pa.  par.  of  fuado  =  to  ponr  out,  to 
melt.]   The  act  of  fusing  or  melting  ;  smelting. 

fus^US,  s.     [Lat.  =a  spindle.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Gasteropoda,  family  Muri- 
oidse.  Shell,  fusiform  ;  canal,  long,  straight ; 
operculum,  ovate  curved ;  nucleus,  apicol. 
Known  recent  species,  184  :  fossil,  320  ;  these 
latter,  perhaps,  from  the  Bath  Oolite,  or  at 
least  the  Gault,  to  the  Eocene.  F-usus  or  Chry- 
sodovitis  antiquvs,  is  the  Buckie  and  Roaring 
Buckie  of  Scotland.  [Buckie.]  Fusus  colosseus 
and  F.  proboscidalis  are  of  large  size. 

*  fUt,  *  fute,  s.    [Foot.] 

fUt-band,  5.    A  guard  of  foot  soldiers. 

"  Among  other  demands,  they  require  the  abolition 
of  tlie  ftif  hand,  or  guard  of  infantry,  which  attended 
on  Ja.me3."—Pi)ikerton:  Eitt.  Scot.,  li.  260,  N. 

f1ite~ale,  s.  A  sort  of  entertainment  given 
to  those  ]u-esent,  wlien  a  woman,  who  has 
borne  a  child,  for  the  lirsttime  gets  out  of  bed. 

fUt9ll'-eU,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Carriage :  The  jaws  between  which  the 
hinder  end  of  a  tongue  is  inserted  ;  the  similar 
parts  in  a  waggon  are  called  tongue-hounds. 

Althork,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ethnol. :  The  Runic  alphabet.  The  name 
Futhork  is  applied  to  all  the  systems  of 
phonetic  signs  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  for  the 
same  reason  as  those  of  classical  derivation 
are  called  **  alphabet "  or  *'  abeeedarium." 
They  occur  in  the  same  order  in  Old  German, 
Gotliic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Northern  Runes, 
with  a  nomenclature  in  all  of  them  borrowed 
from  trees  and  other  familiar  natural  objects, 
suggestive  of  the  derivation  of  the  series  of 
phonetic  symbols  from  a  primitive  system  of 
pictorial  writing.  The  Maeshowe  inscrijitions, 
discovered  in  1861,  render  the  first  six  runes, 
F  u  p  o  R.  K. 

"Tlie  Norse  Futhtrrh  Includes  only  sixteen  runes, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  itimi>ler  than  the  cor^ 
re:ipondiug  signs  in  the  An^Ii>Saxon  Futhork."  — 
IVits'in  :  Prehistoric  Scotland,  ii,  2a5. 

fd'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  futilis  =  easily 
poured  out ;  fundo  =  to  pour  out ;  Ital. futile  ; 
Sp.  futil.] 

*  1.  Talkative,  loquacious,  talking  over- 
much. 

"  As  for  talkers  and  fiitUf  persons,  they  are  com- 
monly vain  and  credulons  withaL" — Bacon:  Btsays; 
0/ '^iiniilatiun  *  /)issi7nulatiiin. 

2.  Trifling,  worthless,  empty,  of  no  weight 
or  imporUmce. 

3.  Vain,  useless,  of  no  effect. 

If  For  the  difference  between  futile  and 
trifling,  see  Trifling. 

fa'-tlle-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  futile;  -ly.l  In  a 
futile,  trifling,  or  useless  manner. 


fa-tU-i-tar'-i-an*  «.  (From  futilis,  as  utiiu 
'tar Mil  from  viiCis.]  One  who  pursues  what  ia 
worthless. 

"The  whole  race  of  Political  KconomUts  .  ,  ,  0tl- 
nUiri.-iiiB  and  FuUlUarlara." — Bouthey :    Th«J)oetor, 

ftl-ta'-i-tj^,  s.  [Fr,  futilite,  from  futile  = 
'futile  (q.v.)  ;  Hyi.  futiWlad :  IU\\.  fatilUd,.] 

*  1.  Talkativeness,  loquacity,  loquacioua- 
nesB. 

"Til is  fable  does  not  strike  so  much  at  the /lUlHty 
of  women,  as  to  the  iiicontliivnt  luvity  of  a  prying 
humour." — L'Estrange:  Fables. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  futile,  trifling,  or 
worthless  ;  worthlessness,  emptiness,  want  of 
substance  or  weight. 

"  He  was  prepiu'ed  to  show  the  madness  of  their 
docliLratiun  of  the  pretended  riglitu  uf  man.  tb» 
childish  futility  of  Bmiie  of  their  maxims."— flwAe: 
Aiipcalfrom  the  New  to  the  Old  M'hii/*- 

'A.  Useleasness. 

*  tu-tll-iZG,  v.t.    [Eng.  futil(e)  ; -ize.]  To  make 

or  render  futile  ;  to  fritter  away. 

"  The  whole  soul  and  essence  ixfutitized." — ff.  Brooke/ 
FooloftiU'tlity,  1.  213. 

*  fu'-til-ous,  a.  [Futile.]  Futile,  worthless, 
trifling. 

"  Mankind  hath  an  appetite  of  i>o8thumous  memory, 
which  would  be  Benselesa,  and  to  no  puri>oae  if  there 
be  no  life  but  this :  now  God  implants  no  instincts  in 
his  creatures  tiiat  are  fulitoics  and  in  vain  ;  and  there- 
U'Tii  hence  also  we  may  conclude,  that  tliere  is  a  futuoB 
buing."— o/anciW,  ser.  6. 

fUt'-tOCk,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  foot,  Twok.'] 

.'>hipivright. :  One  of  the  timbers  in  the  com- 
pound rib  of  a  vessel.  A  timber  of  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  for  the  rib  of  a  vessel  cannot 
be  procured  in  one  piece  :  the  rib  is  built  up 
of  pieces  scarfed  together.  The  number  is 
according  to  the  length  of  the  sections  of  the 
requisite  height.  Tliey  are  knowii  as  the  first, 
second,  and  third  futtock,  terminated  by  the 
top-timber,     [Frame.] 

"  Every  futtock  lifts  up  its  dismal  creaking  and 
wailing  voic&.~— Daily  TeUffraph,  Oct.  3.  1882. 

ftittock-hoop,  s. 

Kaut.  :  A  hooj)  encircling  the  mast  at  s 
point  below  the  head,  and  serving  for  the 
attachment  of  the  shackles  of  the  futtock- 
shrouds. 

futtock-plank,  s. 

Ship-build. :  The  fir.st  plank  of  the  ceiling 
next  to  tne  keelson  ;  the  limber-strake.  The 
first  plank  of  the  skin  next  to  the  keel  is  the 
garboard-strake. 

futtock-plate,  s. 

Naut.  :  An  iron  plate  on  the  edge  of  the 
top,  to  which  the  futtock-shrouds  and  the 
dead-eyes  of  the  topmast  shrouds  are  secured. 

fttttock-shrouds,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  The  short  shrouds  attached  to  the 
chain-necklaces  on  the  mast,  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  top,  by  which  ascent  is  had  from  the 
principal  shrouds  to  the  top. 

futtock-stave,  s. 

Nant. :  A  short  piece  of  rope  served  over 
with  spun  yarn,  to  which  the  shrouds  are 
confined  at  the  catharpings. 

*  fu'-tiir-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  futnr{e)  ;  -abh.'\ 
Possible  or  hkely  to  occur  at  some  future 
time. 

"  Extends  not  only  to  things  future  but  futurabUT, 
Fuller:  Cli.  Hist..  XL  iiL  5L 

fu'-tiire,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  futur  (m.),  future  {f.\ 
from  hat.  f I' turus  =  about  to  be,  fnt.  jiart  of 
sum  (pa.  t.  fui)  =  to  be;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL 
faturo.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  is  to  be,  to  come,  or 
happen  hereafter  ;  to  come. 

"  Past,  present,  future  he  beholds." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  iH, 

2.  Oram. :  Expressing  or  denoting  an  action 
or  state  to  happen  or  come  hereal'tor :  as,  a 
future  tense. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Time  or  times  to  corner 
events  to  happen  hereafter;  futurity, 

"  Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
Thif  lynorftut  present  time  ;  and  1  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant" 

SftaJccsp. :  Macbeth,  L  &. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  cargo  of  cotton  not  yet  sirrived 
in  port,  which  often  changes  hands  seveial 
times  before  it  is  unloaded. 


hSU^  b6^;  po^t,  }6^l;  cat,  9011.  chorns,  9hin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.  ph  =  C 
Hdaji.  -tlan  =  sh^ju    -tion,  -slon  ==  shiin ;  -f^on,  -jiion  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ==  shus.    -hie,  -die.  iic.  =  hel,  d^U 
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^  To  (Ual  in  futures :  (See  extract). 

'"He  deait  in /aturet—i.e.,  ai>eculatea  Ui  cotton  of 
Btock  Exclifuige  (ollu,  or  apeoulutes  In  seourLtlei."— 
eiobe.  Dec.  1,  1883: 

future-life,  s. 

I,  Ord.  lM.ng.  :  In  the  same  senae  as  II. 
n.  Composition  : 

1.  Relig. :  A  life  to  succeed  this  one  ;  a  life 
beyond  the  tomb. 

(1)  Ethnic  fa  Uhs :  The  belief  in  a  future  life 
Is  very  wi<lely  spread,  many  observers  who 
have  denied  tllat  it  is  entertained  among  cer- 
tain tribes,  indirectly  confuting  themselves 
by  the  facts  which  they  pnt  on  record.  In  its 
early  form  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  souls  of  men  and  brntes  ;  for  both  another 
state  of  existence  is  reserved.  In  the  lowest 
form  of  Animism,  a  llgnre  of  a  deceased 
friend  appearing  to  a  survivor  in  a  dream,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ai-tnal  soul  of  the  person 
dead,  v/hence  faith  in  another  state  of  exist- 
ence becomes  natural  and  easy.  Two  distinct 
forms  of  belief  now  diverge,  the  one  leailing 
in  the  direction  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
(q.v.),  the  other  maintaining  the  independent 
existence  of  the  personal  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  body.  Among  the  lower  races,  tlie 
moral  element  in  the  dotarine  of  a  future  life 
is  almost  wholly  wanting.    (Tylor.) 

(2)  Judaism  :  There  are  but  few  allusions  to 
a  future  life  in  the  Old  Testament.  Tlie 
most  notable  one  is  Dan.  xii.  2,  3,  in  which 
the  doctrine  seems  to  l)e  not  simply  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  the  resuirection  of 
the  body.     [(3).] 

(3)  Christianity  .•  "  Jesus  Christ,"  says  St. 
Paul,  "hath  abolished  death, and  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  t/>  light  through  the  gos- 
pel" (2  Tim.  i.).  The  doctrine  in  this  case  is 
not  merely  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
not  trans mfgrated,  but  rutaining  its  separate 
individuality  [Immortality];  there  is  super- 
added to  this  the  resurrection  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  body.  [Resurrection.]  The  moral 
element  in  the 'doctrine  of  a  futuie  life  is  here 
all  in  all. 

'  f&'-tiire-l^,  adiK  [Eng.  fidvre  :  -ly.]  In 
the  future  ;  in  time  to  come  ;  hereafter. 

"  As  for  Duiicombe's  argument  of  building  sbipa 
'■itnrdy,  inouey  mny  be  baa  ;  tbe  East  India  Company 
^nd  it  at  four  per  cent,  lor  the  prizes." — Park  Biat. 
Charles  II.  (1673). 

ffi-tiir-ist,  s.  Sia.    [Eng. /w(ar(e) ;  -w<.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  has  regard  to  the 
future  ;  an  expectant. 

2.  Theol.  :  One  who  holds  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  New  Testament  prophecy,  and 
even  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  still  unfulfilled. 

"The  second  of  theae  schools— tbe  FuturUU—bas 
always  been  uumericAlly  a m al L "— /"arrow ;  Early  Dayi 
<tf  Chriteianitu.  ch.  xxvii..  5  2. 

B.  As  adj. :  Belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  school  of  interpretation 
descii^ed  under  A.  2. 

•  ftt - tUP - i- tlal  (tial  as  Shan,  a.  [Eng. 
futurity ;  -aj..]  Pertaining  or  relating  to  futu- 
rity ;  future. 

*  fa-tur-i'-tion,  s.  [Ft.]  The  state  of  being 
future,  as  to  come,  happen,  or  exist  hereafter. 

"Is  it  imagluablethat  the  great  means  of  the  world's 
redemption  should  reat  only  in  the  numlier  of  p<«si- 
bllities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  ita  fiUurition." 
—South. 

tq.-tnx'-i-tf,  s.     [Eng.  futwrie) ;  -ity.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  future  or  to 
be  ;  futurition. 

*'Tbe  bare  possibilities,  which  never  commence  into 
a/ufurtfy," — Olanvitl:  Scep*U  Scienti/ica. 

2.  Times  to  come  ;  the  future  ;  future  time. 

"  0  sacred  maid  1  inspired  to  see 
The  events  of  things  in  dark  futurity." 

Dryden  •    Virgil ;  £neid  vi.  10. 

3.  Future  events  ;  things  to  come. 

*■  All/nfur«ic«are  naked  before  thnt  All-seeing  Eye. 
the  sight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of 
time  than  tbe  si^ht  of  an  anget  can  be  determined  by 
distance  of  place.  —South. 


ItHi 


fdze. 


s.     [FosE,  s.] 


fa-zee'  (1),  s.    [Fusee.] 

fgi-zee'  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Farr. :  A  kind  of  splint  applied  to  the  legs 
of  horses. 

f&ZZ,  v.i.     [Onomatopoetic  ;   of.  fizz.]     To  fly 
off  in  minute  particles. 


ftizz,  s.    [Fuzz,  v.] 

1.  Minute,  liglit  particles. 

2.  Tbe  same  as  Fuzzball  (q.v.). 

■■  .\B  touching  all  the  sorts  of  mushromea.  toad- 
dUHiles  puffea.  fushals.  or  fuizet.  these  particular*  fol- 
lowing are  gbMrved."-/"-  HoWmd :  Plinit.  bk,  xlx., 
ch. la. 

mzz'-ball,  *  ftis-bal,  fuss-ball,  s.     [Eng. 

fuzz,  and  ball.\ 

1.    Hot. :    Lycoperdon.   a  genua  of  fungals, 
especially  L.  Bovista. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  An  empty-headed  fellow. 

"Why.  vou  empty  fuxxbnlU.  your  heads  are  full  of 
nothing  else  but  pioclamatlona.  '—Dryden  :  Troilua  A 
Crettida,  \L  8. 

"  ffiz'~zle*  •  fOSle,  v.t.  [A  frequent,  from 
fuzz  (q.v.);  cf.  fuddle.]  To  fuddle,  to  intoxi- 
cate. 

"  My  fine  scholler  was  so  fiuled.  that  be  no  sooner 
was  laid  in  l>ed.  but  he  fell  fast  asleep."— Aurfon .' 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  600. 

fdz'-zy,  a.  [Eng. /u22; -J/.]  Light  and  spongy ; 
consisting  of  light  and  loose  particles. 

"  The  thin  membrane,  or  the  Inward  and  something 
soft  and  fuay  polne  it  contains.  '~I>r.  B.  More:  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Antidote,  ch.  X- 

-ty,  si#.  A  verbal  suffix,  representing  the  Fr. 
-jler  and  Lat.  fio,  passive  of  focio  =  to  make. 
It  exjiresses  the  act  of  causing  some  thing  to 
assume  the  form  or  state  denoted  by  the  word 
to  which  it  is  added. 

fy,  inter}.  [Fie.]  An  exclamation  of  disgost, 
disapprobation,  contempt,  or  dislike. 

fyke  (1),  s.  [Et>Tu.  doubtful.]  A  bag-net,  open 
at  one  end,  so  as  to  allow  flsh  to  enter,  but 
opposing  their  exit. 

i:yke(2),  s.    [Fike.] 

fyke,  v.i.  [Fyke  (2),  s.]  To  bustle  about ;  to  be 
lussy  or  fidgetty. 

"  Should  ever  daur  to  crook  a  hough  to  fyke  and 
fling."— S(-o«  :  Beart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  x. 

*  fylde,  pa.  par.     [Feel,  v.]    Felt.    (Spenser.) 

fyle,  v.t.  [A.S.  fylan.]  [File,  v.\  To  soil,  to 
dirty,  to  fouL 

"And  corses  feet  that  fyled  hia  shins. 
Anither  sighs  and  prays. ' 

Burnt :  Holy  Fair. 

fyl'-fot,s.  [Etj'm.  doubtful.  A  correspondent 
of  Notes  &  Queries  (V.  x.  437)  suggests  that 
fylfot  may  be  a  corruption  of  O.  Eng.  fuel.,  or 
A.S.  fugel  =  fowl  and  A.S.  fot  =  foot,  and  so 
=  bird-foot ;  and  that  the  symbol  represented 
in  the  Northern  nations  the  beneficent  foot- 
prints of  Swan-maidens  (q.v.).  Cf.  Grimm's 
Deutsches  Worterbuch,  s.v.  Dnidenfusz.] 
Comparative  ReligioTis : 

1,  Ethnic :  This  symbol,  like  the  cross  of 
which  it  is  in  all  probability  a  modification,  is 
confined  to  no  one  religion,  but  is  common  to 
the  great  majority.  In  India  the  well-known 
sign  of  the  fylfot  is  the  Swastika  of  the  Bud- 
dists  ;  in  Greece  we  find  it  as  stamped  on 
coins  and  painted  on  urns  ;  on  the  breast  of 
an  Etruscan  sphinx  it  assumes  a  shape  like 
the  arms  of  Man,  with  a  fourth  leg  added  ;  four 
different  forms  of  it  are  found  on  as  many 
cinerary  ums  discovered  under  a  bed  of  vol- 
canic tufa  on  the  Alban  Mount;  again  we 
meet  vrith.  it  as  the  cruciform  hammer  of  Thor. 
and  sculptured  on  Runic  monuments.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it  resembles  the  cnuc  ansata 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  in  use  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  South  America.  When 
the  fylfot  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Etruria,  or  Latium,  it  is  probably  connected 
with  some  system  of  phallic  worship  ;  but  it 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  a  religious  significance. 
Greenwell,  speaking  of  pottery  ornamented 
with  crosses  found  in  British  barrows,  con- 
siders this  pattern  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
dividing  a  given  space  into  four  equal  parts, 
though  in  one  case,  he  says,  the  marking 
"almost  assumes  the  form  of  the  fylfot." 
Dawkins  (Early  Man  in  Britain)  figures  pot- 
tery  marked  with  this  emblem,  and  says  of 
the  pottery  of  the  late  Bronze  Age  in  France, 
that  "  sometimes  it  is  ornamented  .  .  .  with 
the  mystic  fylfot"  (p.  3S9). 

2.  Christian  :  [Gammaj>ion]. 

*  fyne,  a.    [Fine,  a.] 

"  fyt.  •  lytt,  •  fytte,  s.   [Fit,  s.] 

*  fyyre,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  fuyre  =  fire.]  The  Star- 
thistle.    (Prompt.  Farv.)    (Britten  £  Holland.) 


G. 

G,  the  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  of  tha 
English  alphabet,  is  formed  by  arching  the 
tongue  against  the  hinder  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  then  lowering  the  tongue  and  giving 
utterance  to  voice.  <i  has  two  sounds  in  Eng- 
lish, one  hard  l^efore  a,  o,  u,  as  in  gate,  g-td^ 
gun  (except  in  gaol),  and  when  initial,  always 
before  e  and  i  in  all  words  of  English  origin,  as 
In  get,  give,  and  when  final,  as  in  bag;  as  also 
before  the  consonants  I  and  r,  as  in  glove,  grove; 
tbe  second  sound  of  g  is  soft,  and  is  a  palatal 
sound  like  j.  This  second  sound  of  ^  was  un- 
known in  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  the  voiced  sound 
corresponding  to  the  breathed  sound  o(  ch  tm 
in  church.  It  is  the  sound  which  g  has  com- 
monly before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in  gem,  gin,  gjpn- 
nastics.  G  is  silent  before  n,  as  in  gnat,  when 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  and  at  the  end  <rf 
a  word  it  generally  serves  to  lengthen  tha 
vowel,  as  in  benign.  In  form  G  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  C,  which  in  the  Roman  alphabet  had 
the  same  power.  The  A.8.  q  is  in  many  words 
now  represented  by  j/,  as  in  may  (verb),  way 
A.S.  waega),  or  w,  as  in  law  (A.S.  lagu.),  daum 
A.S.  dagian).  Sometimes  it  has  been  ai)rtened 
own  to  a,  e,  or  i,  as  in  alike  (A.S.  gelic\ 
ejwugh  (A.S.  genoh).  handiwork  (A.S.  hand^fe- 
weorc).  Sometimes  it  is  lost  in  the  root,  and 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  derivative,  as  ia 
dry  and  drought,  slay  and  slaughter,  Ac.  From 
some  words  it  has  disappeared  altogether,  as 
in  i/(A.S.  gif),  icicle  (A.S.  isgicel).  &e.  It  has 
been  softened  to  ge  (=  j),  as  in  cringe  (A.S. 
cringan),  and  to  ch  in  orchard  (A.S.  ortgear'i). 
In  Romance  words  g  often  disappears,  as  in 
master  (tat.  magister).  It  has  crept  int*  some 
words  (generally  from  false  analogy),  aa  in 
sovereign,  foreign  (O.  Fr.  soverain,  forain). 
Ec,  Eg  has  often  become  ge  (-j),  as  in  edge 
(AS  ecg,  egg).  Gh  has  a  guttural  sound,  as  iQ 
lough,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  tough,  and  in  many 
words  is  not  sounded,  as  in  bright,  plough. 

G,  as  a  symbol,  is  used— 

1.  In  nmnerals:  For  400,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it,  G,  for  40,000. 

2.  In  music : 

(1)  The  note  Lichanos  in  Greek  mosie. 
[Greek  Music] 

(2)  The  first  note  of  the  church  mode,  called 
Eolian,  the  highast  in  pitch  of  the  authentic 
modes. 

(3)  The  lowest  note  of  the  grave  heiachord  ; 
in  the  Guidonian  system,  gamma  ut. 

(4)  The  fifth  note  of  the  normal  scale  of  C, 
called  Sol. 

(5)  The  lowest  or  fourth  string  of  a  violin, 
the  third  of  the  viola  and  violoncello. 

(6)  The  key-note  of  the  major  scale,  haring 
one  sharp  in  the  signature. 

(7)  The  letter*name  of  the  treble  clef. 

3.  In  Church  Calendar:  For  the  seventh  ol 
the  Dominical  letters. 

4-  Physics :  A  symbol  for  the  acceleration 
of  a  body  falling  in  vacuo.  It  =  980  C.  G.  8. 
units  of  acceleration. 

*  ga,  v.i.     [Go.] 

ga  (1),  s.     [See  def.] 

Miis.  ;  The  fourth  syllable  in  the  system  ol 
Bobibation  (q.v.). 

Ga  (2),  s.    [See  def.] 

Chem. :  The  sjrmbol  for  the  metallic  element 
gallium. 

g&l),  *  gabbe,  s.     [Dan.  gab  ;  8w.  gap  =  tha 

mouth  ;  Icel.  gabb  =  mockery  ;   O.  Fr.  gab  ; 
Port,  gabo  ;  Ital.  gahbo:  cogn.  with  Irish  «*, 
gob  =  the  mouth  ;"  O.  F.  gob  =  a  mouthful ;  aL 
gape,  gap,  gabble.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  I,  The  mouth. 

"Till  hutter'd  so'ns,  wi'  fragrant  lunt. 
Set  a'  their  gabi  a-steeriii .' 

Bums:  Baltawmm. 

2.  Idle  talk,  or  chatter. 

*  3.  Deceit,  falsehood. 

•'  Her  hondeo,  withouten  gabbe, 
Ben  yshuldred  aa  an  fiashe." 

Alisaunder.  4,Mf. 

n.  Steam-Eng. :  The  hook  on  an  eccentric- 
rod  which  engages  the  wrist  on  the  rock-shafl 
lever  of  a  valve-inotion.    The   term   signifies 


l&te»  fat.  ISxe,  amidst.  what»  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wpU.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gab— gad 


that  the  hnok  or  giib  is  open  to  bite  u}>on  that 
placed  within  it ;  chiefly  used  on  American 
Bt«am-l>oata.    [Gab-lifteb.] 

IT  The  gift  of  the  gab :  The  power  or  faculty 
of  talking;  eloquence.    {Colloq.) 

"I  always  knew  you  had  thr  gift  of  thi^  gab,  of 
eoviTMi."—mckvna :  Martin  ChuizlmffU.  oh.  xivlL 

gab-hook.  ^ 

SUam-Eng. :  [Gab,  s.,  II.]. 

gab-lever,  gab-lifter,  s.    A  device  for 

lifting  tiie  gab-hook  from  tlie  wrist  on  tiie 
cmnkof  the  rock-shaft,  in  order  to  disconnect, 
tlie  eccentric  from  the  valve-gear.  In  small 
eiiginea,  the  eccentric-rod  is  simply  lifted  by 
nu-aus  of  the  handle  on  the  end- 

fl&b,  *  gabbe,  vA.  &  t.  [Icel.  gahba  =  to 
mock,  to  deceive  ;  O.  Fr.  gaher  =  to  deceive  ; 
Port,  gahar ;  Ital.  gahhare;  Dut.  gabberm  =  to 
ioke.J    [Jabber.] 

A.  Intransitive  : 

•  1.  To  talk  idly  or  untruly  ;  to  lie. 

"  I  aabbe  nought,  bo  have  I  ]oye  or  bllB." 

C7mi*c«-:  C.  T.,  16.654. 

2.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  jabl}er. 

•■  He  doth  not  porcelue  what  1b  fitting  or  decent  for 
euerifl  seaaon,  or  gahb^th  more  than  he  lifith  commia- 
sion  to  Aoo.'—lIoliruhad  :  Description  of  Ireland,  voL 
vi.,  ch.  L 

•  3.  To  gape,  to  stand  out. 

"Of  teeth  there  he  three  Borta:  for  either  thev  be 
(raraed  like  sawes,  or  eUe  set  flat,  even  and  leveU,  or 
laatof  all  stand  gabbing  out  of  the  mouth.'— i*.  Eol- 
land:  PHnie,  bk.  rl..  ch,  xxv. 

•  B.  Trans.  :  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

•"Fra  that  tim 
That  Satenaa  hafd  gabbid  him." 

Mttrical  BomUiei.  p.  57. 

*ga-ban,  s.  [O.  Fr.  ;  Fr.  caftan.]  A  kind  of 
coarse  cloak.    [Gabajidine.] 

ga'-bar-age  (ago  as  ig),  «.  lEtym.  doubt- 
ful.]" 

Fabric :    A   coarse 
linen  packing- cloth. 

S&b'-ar  -  dine, 

*  g&b'-er-diiie»  s. 

(Sp.  gabardina  =  a 
coarse  frock  ;  Ital.  ga- 
vardina;  O.  Fr.  gal- 
vardine ;  Sp.  gabait  — 
a  great  coat ;  Ital.  ga- 
banio  =  a  shepherd's 
cloak,  gabaJiello  =  a 
gabardine  ;  O.  Fr.  ga- 
ban  =  a  great  coat ; 
Ft.  cabmi.]  A  coarse 
frock  or  loose  outer 
dress. 

"  My  beat  way  U  to 
creep  under  his  gaber- 
dine; theie  Is  no  other 
Bhelter  hereabout."— 5ftaA«»p. .'   Tempett,  IL  2. 

•  g&b -bard,    *  gab-art.    *  gab'-ert,    s. 

IFr.  gabare  ;  Arm.  kobar,  gobar  —  a  lighter.] 

Naut. :  A  kind  of  heavy-built  vessel  or 
lighter,  built  especially  for  inland  navigation ; 
a  barge.    (Scotch.) 

"  In  a  block  or  pulley  near  the  bead  of  the  mMt  of  k 
gabert.'—Cowper :  A  rate  (June,  17931. 

•  g&bbe,  v.i.     [Gab,  v.] 

•  gSibbed,  a.     [Eng.  gab  ;  'ed.]    Projecting. 

"None  have  gabbed  tua&a  atandlnK  forth  of  tiie 
mouth."— i».  Eoitand:  Plinie,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xxv. 

•  g^b'-ber,   *  gab-bare,   •  gab-bere,   s. 

(A.S.  gabbere;  O.  Fr.  gaberes,  gabeiir;  Port. 
gafiodor;  ItaU  gabbatore.]  A  chatterer;  a 
talkative  person  ;  a  liar  ;  a  deceiver. 

•*  A  gapere  and  a  gabbere."— CJiaucer  :  Parton't  Tal*. 

C&b'-ble,    V.i.  &  C     [A  frequent,   from    306 
(q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  chatter,  to  prate,  to  talk  idly  and 
■iDisily. 

•*  Have  ye  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to 
fiibble  like  tinkers  at  this  time  ol  aight  J '—Shaketp.  : 
Tteel/th  /fight.  iL  3. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  ;  to  jabber. 

"[They]  Onbblcd  for  diversion,  they  hiaaed  in  ao&si- 
Aiil.  —Ouardiaii,  No.  66. 

B,  Trails.:  To  utter  noisily  or  inarticu- 
lately ;  to  jabber. 

g&b'-ble,  s.    [Gabble,  v.] 

I.  Loud  or  rapid  talk,  without  meaning; 
confused  noise  of  talking. 

"Forthwith  a  hideous  oii66?«  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.  Mitton  :  P.  L„  xli  68. 


2.  Inarticulate  noise,  like  that  of  brute 
animals. 

"  Not  to  know  what  we  apeak  one  to  another,  so  we 
seem  to  know,  Im  to  know  strait  our  purouae  :  chough'a 
language,  gabble  cnuugb,  and  K'^od  enough."— AAaA«#p.  / 
AW»  WtU  That  KTids  H'ell,  iv.  L 

*  gfirb'-blo-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gabble;  -merU.] 
Chattering  ;  g'alible. 

"  Dwindle  Intw  st»i^((erlngii.  Into  quick  gabblemmttM. 
—Carlyle:  French  devolution,  pt.  ll.  bk.  v..  ch.  Iv. 

glib'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  gabhl{e);  -er.]  One  who 
gabbles  or  prates  ;  a  prater  ;  a  noisy,  chatter- 
ing fellow. 

g&b'-bro,  8.    [Ital.] 

Petrol. :  The  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
diallage  rock.  It  is  compfiunded  of  felspar 
and  diallage,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
serpentine  or  mica.  It  is  called  euphntide. 
Some  ophiolites  are  also  undistinguishable 
from  gabbro.    (McCulloch,  Lyell,  &c.) 

gab'-bron-ite,  s.    [Gabronite.] 

g5,b'-by.  gab'-bie,  a.  [Eng.  gab;  -y.]  Talka- 
tive,  loquacious,  chattering. 

■•  It  was  a  bit  tine  gabby  thing,  toddlin  a'  gate  its 
lone.'"— .SdJTtci  *  Oael.  liL  189, 

*  ga'-bel,  *  ga-bel'le»s.  [Fr.  gabelle;  Prov. 
gahela,' gabella  ;  lUh  gnbella;  Hp.  gabela,  from 
Arab,  kahdhi  =■  a  tax.] 

1.  An  excise,  tax,  or  duty  on  salt. 

"The  thre  estates  ordenld  that  the  gabell  of  salt 
ahulde  ron  through  the  Ttf<.\m(s."—Berners  :  Froiuart  ; 
Cronycle.  voL  i,  ch.  civ. 

2.  A  tax  or  duty  on  any  article. 

"There  being  already  so  many  new  imposts  and 
gablet.  beside  the  ordinary  excise,  as  the  poor  commons 
■were  not  able,  and  worse  willing,  to  bear  it." — ^(ry^  ; 
MvtnoriaU ;  Edward  VI.  (an.  1552). 

*  ga'-bel-er.  s.  [Eng.  gabel{le);  -er.]  A  col- 
lector "of  gabels  or  taxes. 

"  To  their  tumultuous  burning  the  gahel^rg  good^  I 
think  I  may.  not  unaptly,  comiiare  our  burning  the 
Pope."— It'j-iffW.'  Yievi  of  the  Late  TrQublet  U68.S). 
(Fref.1 

*  ga-bel'le, «     [Gabel.] 

*  gabello-man,  s.  A  gabeler ;  a  collector 
of  gabels. 

"  He  flung  gabelle-men  and  excisemen  into  the  river 
Durance."— Cui-Zyic.-  Miscellanies.  Iv,  76. 

*  gab'-er-dine,  s.    [Gabardine.] 

ga'-ber-liin-zie,  s.  [Prop,  gaherlunzie-man, 
from  gaberlunzie  =  a  wallet,  from  gabardine. 
and  buizie  =  loin.]  A  mendicant ;  an  itinerant 
tinker  who  carries  in  his  bag  the  implements 
of  his  trade  ;  a  poor  guest  who  cannot  pay  for 
his  entertainment. 

"A- species  of  emblazoning  more  befitting  canters, 
gaberluiuies.  and  .such  Uke  mendicauta.  —  Scott  : 
n'avei-ley,  ch.  xiv. 

*  g3.b'-ert,  s.    [Gabbard.) 

ga'-bi-on,  ?.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  ffad&ione^ a  large 
cage,  a  gabion,  from  gabbia  =  a  cage,  from  Lat. 
cavea  =  a  hollow  place,  a  cage,  a  coop ;  cami3 
—  hollow.] 

Fort. :  A  cylindrical  basket,  left  open  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  and  used  for  revetting  the 
interior  slopes  of  a  battery  and  other  field- 


In*eri  ir  Slope  of  Musketry  Parapet,  revetted  with  Brush- 
wood (Wicker)  Gabions  and  Fascines,  e.  Embmsure  ; 
/,  Fascines ;  g.  Gabions  ;  p,  Paaley'a  Gun-platform. 

works.  It  is  three  feet  in  height,  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  forty  pounds.  Besidi  s 
this,  which  is  known  as  the  wicker  gabion. 
Tyler's  sheet-iron,  and  Jones'  iron  band  gabions 
are  in  use  in  the  British  service.  The  wicker 
gabion  is  the  most  useful  for  battery  purposes, 
as  it  is  found  to  stand  well  in  the  cheeks  of 
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embrasures,  and  is  free  from  the  danger  of 
splintering,  which  is  the  great  fault  of  all  iron 
gabions.     {VoyU.) 

"  Hialiatterv  waa  defended  all  along  with  ffabions, 
luiil  caHka  filled  with  MH,d:—KiioLle§:  Bist.  of  TurkeA 

ga-bi  on-ade,  gab-bl-on-ade,  a.    [Eng. 

gabion ;  -ade.] 

Fort. :  A  work  haatily  thrown  up  ;  a  bulwark 
of  gabions. 

ga -bi  on-age  (age  aa  ig),  s.     [Eng.  gabion ; 

Fort.  :  Gabions  collectively. 

ga'-bi-oned,  a,  [Er\^.  gabion  ; -fd.\  Furnished 
with,  formed  of,  or  pn^tected  witli  gabions. 

"  Floating  batteries,  strongly  parapetted  and  gabt. 
oned.'—ty.  II.  /iiustU. 

ga'-ble  (1).  *  ga-byl,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gable  (Low 
Lat.  gabidum),  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gabeU,  gabH; 
Ger.  gabd  =  a  folk,  gebel.  gibel ;  Ger.  giebd  = 
a  gable  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kapala,  kabala  =  a  fork, 
gipil.  gibil  =  a  gable ;  Icel  gajl  =  a  gable ; 
Dan.  gavl  ;  Sw.  gajvd ;  Mseso-Goth.  gibla ; 
Dut.  gevel.] 

Arch. :  The  triangular  portion  of  the  end  of 
a  building,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the  roof 
and  a  line  joining  tlie  eaves. 

■'  Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like  the  n>ok» 
that  round  them  ihrong.' 

Longfetl»te:  Nurembtrg. 

gable -end,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  triangular- top i>ed  end  wall  of  a 
house. 

"  A  knot  of  antique  houses  with  gable-ends,  crowding 
thick  round  a  venerablecatheUral."- J/ocauJay :  Bitl. 
£ng..  cli,  xvt 

gable-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  converging  to  an  apex,  and 
open  to  the  sloping  rafters  or  spars. 

gable-roofed,  s. 

Arch.  :  Having  a  roof  converged  to  an  apex, 
as  a  gable,  the  sloping  rafters  being  left  open 
to  the  interior,  without  tlie  intervention  of 
cross-beams,  or  an  arclied  ceiling. 

gable-^rlndow,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  window  in  the  gable  of  a  house. 

ga'-ble  (2).  *  ga-bulle,  s.    [Cable.]    A  cabla 

"  liable,  rope  of  a  ehippe.     Chable."  Palsgrave. 

*  gable-rope,  *.gabiille-rope,  a.    A 

cable. 

••  Softe,  ser.  seyd  the  gabuB«-rop€." 

Jfuga  Poeticm.  p.  Ul 

ga'-bled  (bled  as  bold),  a.  [Eng.  gabKe\ 
(I)';  -€d.\     Having  gables  ;  with  gables. 

gab'-let,  s.     [Eng.  gabl{e);  dimin.  sufi'.  -tt.} 

Architecture : 

*  1.  A  little  gable. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  gable  or  canopy 
fonned  over  a  tabernacle  or  niche. 

gab'-lock,  s.  [Gavelock.]  a  false  spur 
of  iron  or  steel  fitted  on  to  the  heel  of  a  game- 
cock to  make  it  mure  effective  in  hghtiug. 

Ga'-bri-el,  s.     [Proper  name.] 

Gabriel-bell,  s.    The  Sanctus  Bell. 
Ga'-bri-el-itej,  s.    [Named    from    GabrIri 
Bcheeling,  their  founder.] 

Eccks.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  AnabaptisU 
who  for  some  time  existed  in  Pomerania. 

ga'-bron-ite,  s.  [Ital.  gabbro  (q.v.);  n  eu- 
phonic, and  suff.  -ite  (Min.).'] 

Min.  :  A  bluish-green  or  green  mineral  of 
feeble  lustre;  sp.  gr.  29-47.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles gabbro.  From  Norway.  {Dana.)  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of  Scapolite 
(q.v.). 

ga'-b^,  s.  [Icel.  gapi  =  a  rash  person,  from 
gapa  =  to  gape  (q.v.).]     A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

"Don't  stand  laughing  there  like  a  great  gaby.'^ 
B.  Kingtl^y  :  Geoffrey  Hamiyn.  ch.  ix. 

gad,  *  gadde.  *  gade.  (1)  s.    [Icel.  gaddr  ^  a 
goad  ;  A.S.  go'i  —  a  goad  ;  Sw.  gadd  -  a  sting.} 
[Goad.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
*  1.  A  point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 

"  Te  felien  with  imene  gadUn." 

Lefjeiid  of  St.  Katherine,  I.MS. 

•2.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  metal ;  a  graver. 

'•  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  Steele  will  write  these  worda." 
Shakesp. :  Titus  Audronicut,  if  L 


boil,  b6^;  poSt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9lun,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-•ian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -Jlon,  -?lon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  ic.  =  hoi,  d^L 
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gad— gaff 


*  3.  A  steel  Bpike  in  the  knuckles  of  a 
gauntlet ;  a  gadling. 

4.  An  ingot  or  wedge  of  steel  or  iron. 
"Those  (lovilB  ttikfl  iange  gnddei  of  Iryneall  biyD> 

Bynge."— ^>'<-  til  UalliweU,  p.  SSB. 

*  6.  A  goad. 

"Aflniottifiis  to  Die  aotilti  Is  like  the  gad^  to  tlie  oic^. 
teaclier  of  ol>eUleiii;e."— /f.  iioi/U  :   Last  UutteU,  p.  I,0ii8. 

6.  A  bar  of  metal. 

"  'I'll  put  this  het  ai"i  ct()wn  her  tliroiit,"  cried  he  In 
arbaiisody  of  wratli,  suutL-hiug  u  bar  from  th©  forgo," 
^-8co(t:  Waverlep,  ch.  xxx. 

*  7.  A  rod  or  stick  ;  a  lishing-rod. 

*  8.  A  spear. 

"Thalthei  wevu:  found  right  often  tnlklng  with  the 
Skottish  prikkers  within  tea  tlieu  their  gads  loutjth 
HBunder,"— /'(i«cn;  Ap.  nalyeU'i  J-'raffmeiUt,  p.  Til. 

*  9.  A  8ce]»tre. 

*'  To  fawuing  dogs  some  times  I  gaiie  a  bone,  .  .  . 
But  in  uiy  bauds  stiJl  kept  a  gulden  gad." 

£lirr<mrfor  Aiagitlralee.  p.  617. 

*  10.  A  measuring- rod  of  teu  feet  in  length, 
"  Oad  to  mete  wytbe  londe.    Decempeda,  pertica."— 

Prompt.  Pare. 

*  11.  Ill  Scotch  prisons,  a  round  bar  of  iron 
crossing  tlie  condenmL'd  cell  htnizontally  at  a 
beiglit  of  about  six  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
built  into  tlie  wall  at  either  end.  The  ankles 
of  the  condemned  prisoner  were  confined 
within  shackles,  which  were  connected  with  a 
chain  about  four  feet  long,  having  a  large  iron 
ring  at  the  end,  which  travelled  oa  the  gad. 

IL  Milling: 

1.  A  steel  wedge  for  opening  crevices,  natural 
or  made  by  the  jiick. 

2.  A  small  iron  punch  with  a  wooden  handle, 
used  to  break  up  ores. 

3.  A  jumper,  a  boring-bar, 

fl  Upon  or  on  Vie  gad :  On  the  spur  of  the 
moment.    {SJiakesp. :  Lear,  i.  2.) 

gad-bee,  s.     a  Gadfly  (q.v.). 
"All  033  with  a  lirizze  or  gad-bee  under  bls  talL"— 
Vrquharl  :  ilabelau,  hk.  t,  ctt.  xliv. 

gad-nailf  s.    A  kind  of  long,  stout  nail 

gad-steel,  s.  Flemish  steel,  so  called 
from  its  being  manufactured  into  gads. 

*gad-wand,  s.   A  goad  for  drivinghorses 

V  oxen. 

"And  pasBand  by  the  plewU,  torgadfrandis 
Broddia  the  oxiu  with  eperis  in  our  hiuidia." 
Houglat :  Virgii,  2W.  2!>, 

gad-whip,  s.    An  ox-whip. 

•gad  (2),  *  gade  (2),  s.  [A.S.  gada,}  A  com- 
panion. 

"  Dame,  tboa  art  a  gade."        Beven  Sages,  2,638. 

ga.d,  *gadde,  v.U  [IceL  gadda  =  to  goad; 
gaddr  =  a  gnud] 

1.  To  ramble  or  roam  about ;  to  rove  or 
zander  about  idly. 

"How  now.  my  hendatroug,  where  have  yon  been 
fadding  t  "SJuifcetp.  :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iv.  2. 

*  2.  To  wander  in  thought  or  speech. 

•*  The  good  nuns  would  check  her  padding  tongue," 
Teitiiyson:  Quineiere,  l.SIL 

5.  To  straggle  iu  growth. 

"  The  ivy,  gadding  from  the  untwisted  stem, 
Curtivinseach  venlaut side,"       Mason:  £>/rlda. 

gad'-a-bo&t,  s.  [Eng.  gad,  and  ahcnit.]  One 
who 'is  constantly  gadding  or  roving  idly 
about. 

'"The  people  are  too  much  a  race  ot  gadaltouta.'  — 
B.  A.  Poe:   Worki  (1B64),  iL  299. 

gS.d'-der,  5.  [Eng.  gad ;  -er.]  A  rambler,  a 
rover,  a  gadabout. 

"A drunken  woman,  and  a  gadder  abroad,  causeth 
great  auger,  and  she  will  not  cover  her  own  shame."— 
MccUis.  xxvi.  8. 

g&d'-ding,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gad,  v.] 

A.  6:  "R,  As  pr.  jmr,  &  pai-ticip.  adj.:  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  wandering 

Idly  aliout. 

^d'-ding-l^,  adr.  {Eng.  gadding ;  -ly.]  In 
a  gadditiji,  rambling,  or  wandering  manner, 

"  Ue  that  dothe  belch  out  puQiiig  ryiuea. 
And  gaddiiigly  doth  straye." 

Drant:  Horace :  Art qf  Poetrjf. 

*  gad'-dxsh,  *  gad-lsh.  a.  [Eng,  gad ;  -ish.] 
Inclined  to  gad  about ;  of  a  gadding  or  roving 
disposition. 

•gad'-diah-ness,  *  gad-ish-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
gaddUh  ;  -Jiess.]  Tins  quality  of  being  gad- 
dish  ;  a  disposition  to  gad  about. 

"  May  have  nothing  under  thein  but  gaddithncti."— 
Leighton:  On  I  PHer  ill.  la. 


GADFLY. 
Head  of  male  (Hide  view),  mag- 
nitletl  1^  time4.     b.  Froboftcis. 
6  timea  natural  size. 


•gftd'-er,  v.t.    [Gather,] 

gad' -fly,  [Eng.  gad  (I),  axiajly.] 

L  Ord.  Lang,  {Sing.): 

1.  Lit. :  A  dipterous  insect  belonging  to  the 
family  described  under  II. 

*  2.  Fig. :  One  who  la  always  gadding  about 
for  pleasure  ;  a  seeker  after  gaiety. 


IL  Entomology : 

1,  PL  (Gmljlies):  A  name  given  to  the  two- 
win;:;^  flies  uf  the  family  Tabauidae.  Thfir 
mouth  has  six  bris-  . 
tle.s,  which  consti-  --^fc-  " 
lute  a  I'orniidal)le 
proboscis  or  suck- 
cr.with  wliicli  they 
8Ufk  the  blood  of 
rattle  or  of  man. 
Tlivy  are  found  in 
woods  and  else- 
where in  the  hot 
weather.  They  are 
sometimes  called 
breeze  flies,  but  it 
is  better  tu  cunline 
this  name,  for  tlie 
sake  of  distinc- 
tion, to  the  (Es- 

tridiB.     [2.]    The  pai'ts  figured  are  from  Ta- 
haiLus  huvinvs. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  (Estridce, 
which  attack  cattle  and  liorses,  but  uot  man. 
fl,]    [Bbeeze-fly.] 

Gad-he'-lxG  (or  as  gal'-Uc),  a.  &  s.  [Gaelic] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  branch 
of  the  Celtic  race  which  includes  the  Gaels  of 
Scotland,  the  Erse  of  IreUind,  and  the  Manx 
of  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Cymric  branch,  which  includes  the  "Welsh, 
Bretons,  and  Cornish.  Tlie  Gadhelic  branuh 
arose  in  Ireland,  whence  it  spread  to  Scotland 
in  tlie  sixth  century. 

B,  As  siibst. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  race. 

gad'-i-d£e,  s.  pi     [I-at.  gad(jis)  (q.v.).,  and 

fern.  pL  adj.  suH'.  -idee.] 

Ichthy.  :  Cods;  a  family  of  fishes,  sub-order 
Anacantliina  (.Spineless  Fishes),  tribe  or  group 
8ub-brachiata,  with  ventral  lius  attached  to 
the  breast  or  throat.  The  body  is  rather  long, 
a  little  compressed,  and  covered  with  small, 
soft  scales  ;  the  teeth  are  in  several  rows  ;  the 
gill-covers,  which  are  large,  have  seven  rays  ; 
the  median  fins  are  generally  very  large,  and 
divided  into  several  portions.  They  are  vora- 
cious fishes.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  sens 
of  temperate  climates,  and  are  largely  used 
for  the  food  of  man.  They  vary  greatly  in 
Bize,  from  giant  cod,  hake,  and  ling  four  feet 
or  mure  long,  to  the  tropical  dwarf  fish,  which 
is  only  about  three  inches  long.  They  are 
mostly  surface  fish,  but  some  inhabit  deep 
water,  and  a  few  live  in  fresh  water. 

gad-in'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  gad(us)  =  a  codfish  ; 
-inic]  Derived  from  or  in  any  way  pertaining 
to  the  Gadidje. 

gadiziic-acid«  s. 

Chem. :  A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
by  cooling  the  turbid  residue  of  cod-liver  oil 
to  6%     It  melts  at  Oo", 

Gad-i-ta'-ni-an,  a.  &  s.  [Lat  Gaditanns, 
from  Gades  =  Cadiz.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadiz,  a 
town  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Gad'-ite  (1),  a.  &  s.  [From  Heb.  13  (Gad), 
one  of  Jacob's  sons  ;  -ite.] 

A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gad  or  the 
tribe  to  which  he  gave  origin. 

B.  As  subst,  (PL) :  The  descendants  of  Gad. 

Gad'-lte  (2),  a.  [From  Lat  Cades  =  Cadiz.] 
Pertaining  to  Gades  or  Cadiz. 

'*  Sav  to  your  boub.— Lo.  here  bis  grave. 
Who  victor  died  ou  dadita  wave." 

ScoU:  JTarmiOTt,  L    fintrotl.) 

•gad'-ling  (1),  s.      [A  dimin.   from  gad=a 
spike  or  goad.] 
Old  Armour:  A  boss  or  small  spike  of  steel 
*  placed  on  the  knuckles  of  gauntlets. 

gad-ling  (2),  ''gadeUng,  "gadelyng, 
*  gad-lyng,  s.  &  a.     [A.ti.  gcvdeling  ;  O.  Sax. 


gaduting;  O.  H.  Ger.  gataling ;  Goth.  ^0*11- 
liggn  =  a  companion,  a  kinsman.] 

A>  As  subst. :  One  given  to  gadding  aboat; 
an  idle  vagabond. 

h«no] 

1  beidltM  gauii/u'j.' 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  1,014. 

B.  As  aflj. :  Given  to  gadding  about ;  wan- 
dering, vagrant,  vagabond. 

*  gad'-xnan^  e.    [Eng.  gad,  and  man.}    A  man 

who  Willi  Ins  gad  directed  a  yoke  of  oxen  in 
ploughing. 

gad'-  old,  a.  &  8.    '[Lat.   gadus  =  Gr.  yaZot 

(lliuloh),  and  <I5os  (Hdos)  =  form.]    [Gadus.] 
A.   As  adj. :   Of  or  belonging  to  a  codlish 

or  to  thy  family  Oadidu-. 
tB,  As  svbst.:   A  fish  belonging  to  the 

family  Gadida;, 

gad'-6-lin-ite,  gad'-6-Un,  «.  [Ger.  gado- 
Uiiit.  Namud  alter  Prof.  Gadoliu,  a  Eussian 
chemist ;  sulf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  orthorhouibic  black  or  greenish- 
black  mineral,  in  mass  su bt ran s lucent  to 
opaque,  but  in  splinters  nearly  transparent. 
Hardness,  0'6  to  7  ;  si>.  gr.,  4  to  4"5.  Compos. : 
biliea,  22-01  to  25'8U;  yttrui,  24-64  to  60*00; 
protoxide  of  cerium,  0  to  17-38 ;  protoxide  of 
iron,  97ti  to  16'03,  &c.  Possesses  double  re- 
fraction. Found  abroad  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Greenland,  and  Ceylon ;  at  home  in  trap  near 
Galway.    (Dana.) 

*  gadred,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Gathered.] 

gads' -man,  a.  [Eng.  gad,  s.,  and  man.'\  A 
ploughboy  ;  the  boy  that  drives  the  horsea  in 
the  plough  ;  a  gadman. 

"A  gadrman  ane,  a  thresher  t'other." 

flurtii :  ATUicer  to  a  Mandate. 

gS-d'-U-in,  8.  [Low  Lat.  gadus  =  a  codfish, 
and  Hufl".  -171.  (Oiem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  brown  substance  contained  in 
eod-liver  oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  also  soluble  in  sulyhoric 
acid,  forming  a  red  solution. 

t  ga'-diis,  8.  [Low  Lat.  gadu(s)  =  a  codfish  ; 
Gr.  70605  (gados)  —  a  tisli,  probably  the  Hake 
(Merlucius),  which  is  of  the  family  Gadidae.] 

*  1.  Ichthy.  (PL) :  An  extensive  genus  of 
fishes  founded  by  Liuna'us,  and  comprehend- 
ing the  modem  family  Gadidae. 

t  2.  The  typical  genus  of  that  family,  now 
by  most  naturalists  called  Jlorrhua  (q.v.). 

gad'-T^all,  gad- well,  s.  [Eog.  gad  =  to 
walk  about,  and  welL] 

Ornith.  £  Ord.  Lang. :  A  duck.  Anas,  or 
CJiauliades  strepera,  called  also  the  Gray.  It 
is  of  variegated  colour.  It  inhabits  the 
marshes  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It 
abounds  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  but  is 
i-are  in  Britain,  though  sometimes  found  in 
spring  in  swampy  places  in  Norfolk. 

gaeb'-bard-ite,  s.    [An  unpublished  name 
of  unknown  origin,  given  by  Breithaupt.] 
Mill.:  The  same  as  Fuchsite  (q.T.). 

gae,  v.i.    [Go.] 

gaed,  pTct.  ofv.    [Go.] 

gae'-d<Swn,  s.  [Eng.  ga£,  and  doim.]  A 
drinking  bout. 

"Sicken  a  blythe  gaedoum  as  we  liad  again  e'en-1 
That  waaauightl"— i&i^re;  Guy  Mannering.  ch  xxiL 

Gael,  s.     [Gael.   gaidheaL]     [Gadhelic.]     A 

Scottish  highlander. 

gael'-ic,  a.  &5.  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gaelack(a), 
Gaidhlig,  Gaelig  (s.),  from  Gaidheal  =  a  Gael.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gaels, 
a  Celtic  race  inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

B.  As  S7tb$t. :  The  language  spoken  by  the 
Gaels  or  highlanders  of  Scotland! 

gaen,  pa.  par.    [Gone.] 

'  gat  *  ga£f,  pret.  of.  v.    [Gave.) 

gaff  (1),  s.  [Ft.  gaffe  =  a  gaff,  from  Ir.  gaj,  gafa 
a  liook  ;  Wei.  caff  =  a  grasp,  a  dungfork  ;  &p. 
&  Port,  gafa  =  a  hook,  a  gaff.J 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  gaff-hook  ;  a  harpoon. 

"Night,  or  blaze-fiBhing,  daring  clo«e-tlme,  with 
gifs.  spears,  leisters,  ftc,  is  very  injurious  to  the  legal 
tlshing."— />ri»  Essays,  Highland  Society.  iL  409. 


f&te,  fat,  feixe,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
or»  wore.  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oftto,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw- 


gaflf— gaily 
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2.  The  metallic  spur  fiisteiied  to  the  leg  of  a 
flghting-cock. 

IL  Naut.  :  The  spar  which  oxtenda  the 
!ipper  edge  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  such  as  tlie 
inaiusail  of  a  cutter,  smack,  or  other  onn- 
umsted  vessel ;  tlie  main  and  foresails  of  a 
schooner,  the  spanker  of  a  8hi]t,  the  tiysails 
or  spencer  of  a  brig  or  ship.  Tlie  lower  end 
of  the  gaff  has  jaws  which  rest  against  and 
X>artially  grip  the  mast.  Jt  is  supported  by 
the  throat-halyards  at  the  mast  and  the  peak- 
halyards  at  the  outer  end.  The  ropes  that 
steady  the  gaff  literally  are  called  vangs.  Gaff- 
sails  are  bent  at  the  weather-leech  to  masts, 
or  to  hoops  or  hanks  which  run  on  the  mast 
as  the  sail  is  raised  or  lowereJ. 

gaff-book.  5.  A  hea\'>',  barbed  hook  with 
a  line,  used  iu  lauding  large  fish. 

gaff-topsail,  5.  A  sail  spread  by  a  gaff 
above  the  mainsail  of  a  cutter,  or  other  fore- 
and-aft  rigged  vessel. 

g&ff(2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  theatre  or 
music  hall  of  the  lowest  class,  the  admission 
being  generally  a  penny. 

■'  There's  very  few  penny  gaff3  in  London  where  they 
Bpfcik."— J/atfftc« ;  Lo7idon  Labour,  <tc.,  ilL  449. 

g&tf,  i\t.  [Gaff  (1),  s.]  To  seize  or  laud  with  a 
gnff. 

'■  Aa  they  passed  me  I  lunged  oat  and  guffed  one  of 
theni."~J-'ie^  June  lA,  iaS2. 

gaf -fer»  s.  [A  comipt.  of  gran/er,  itself  a  cor- 
rupt. o{  grandfather  ln.v.).^ 

1.  An  old  man ;  a  word  formerly  used  in 
respect,  but  now  only  used  in  contempt. 

"  For  gtiffer  Treadwell  told  ua  by  the  bye, 
Exceasive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry." 

Oap :  Pa»toraZ$. 

2.  The  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men,  esjiecially 
of  navvies  ;  a  sub-contractor  on  a  railway. 

3.  The  foreman  of  a  mine, 

•  g&f'-fle,  s.  [Wei.  gati  =  a  fork  ;  Ir.  &  Gael. 
gahhal;  Dut.,  Sw,  &,  Dan.  gafel;  Icel.  gdffal; 
Ger.  gal)el  =  a  fork ;  Wei.  gafael  =  a  hold,  a 
grasp.] 

1.  An  artificial  spur  of  steel  put  upon  came- 
cocks  when  they  are  set  to  fight, 

2.  A  steel-lever  used  to  bend  crossbows. 

"  My  crosabow  in  my  hand,  my  fja^  on  my  rack, " 
Drayton :  Muaea'  £li/sium,  Nympb,  6. 

•  gaff' 'lock,  s.    [Gavelock.] 

•  gaf-ol,  s.     [A.S.,  =  rent.] 

Law. :  Uent,  tax,  custom  or  duty.   [Gavel.] 

'  gafol-gild.  *  gafold-gild,  .«.  Tlie 
payment  of  custom,  tribute  or  tax. 

*  gafold-land,  s.  Land  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  gafol. 

g^g*  *  ga-g-gen.  v.t.  &  i.  [Wei.  cegio  =  to 
choke  ;  ceg  =  the  mouth  or  throat.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  stop  the  mouth  by  thrusting  some- 
thing into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  a  person  from 
speaking,  but  allow  him  at  the  same  time  to 
treatlie. 

"  A  cliristian  boy  In  Coustautlnople  had  like  to  have 
tieen  Btoued  iot  gaggintj'in  a  u n^'gishnesa.  a  long-billed 
ioviX."— Bacon  :  Essapt;  0/ OooUnesa. 

2.  To  silence  by  authority. 

"  Is  it  i>eace,  because  the  mnii  is  aaotjed  and  cannot, 
or  overawed  and  ditres  not,  cry  out  oi  oppression?" — 
Soufh,  vol.  X.,  ser.  6. 

3.  To  prize  or  keep  open  by  thrusting  some- 
thing in. 

"  Some  have  their  months  gagged  to  such  a  wide- 
tiess,  foralongtime."— /brtesfiie.-  DeLaudV/tu,  ch.xxii. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 

5.  To  introduce  interpolations  into;  as.  To 
gag  a  part.    (Stage  slang.) 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  reach,  to  heave  with  nausea. 

2.  To  introduce  interpolations  into  a  part. 
(Sfage  slang.) 

strulling  actor  .  .  .  has  to  gag.  that  is,  make  up 
words." — Maj/hew :  London  Labour,  tCc,  iii.  149. 

gig,  *■.     [Gag,  v.] 

1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  to  pre- 
vent a  person  from  speaking. 

"  Whose  own  foul  smoke. 
And  a  &barp  gag  imder  their  tliroata  half-choke." 
BoHdap  :  Juvenal,  sat.  I. 

2.  Anything  that  silences  a  person. 

"  As  to  my  pUce,  tliat  shall  never  be  a  gag  to  pre- 
vent me  from  speaking  my  mind."— itfocau/ay;  Hixt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 


3.  Anything  which  causes  nausea  or  sick- 
ness. 

"  L.  has  recorded  the  repufrnance  of  the  soliool  to 
gii{l»,  or  the  fut  of  fresh  beef  boiled." — Lamb  :  Euays  of 
Ella ;  Chriaft  UonpltaZ. 

i.  Interpolations  introduced  by  an  actor 
into  his  jiart.     (Staije  slang.) 

"  When  I  go  out  I  always  do  my  own  gag,  and  I  try 
to  kiioi.'k  out  something  uew.'  —Mayhew:  London 
Lnbour.  lil.  148. 

gag-rein, .?. 

^add.  :  A  rein  which  pa.sses  over  runners 
attached  to  the  throat-latch,  so  as  to  draw  the 
bit  up  into  the  corners  of  the  horse's  mouth 
when  pulled  upon. 

gag-runner,  s. 

Sadd.  :  A  loop  depending  from  the  throat- 
latch  ;  through  it  the  gag-rein  passes  to  the 
bit. 

*  gag' -ate,  .^.  [Lat.  gagates;  Gr.  yaydTr)<: 
(mgcitcs)  —  lignite,  bituminous  wood,  jet,  from 
l'dya<;  (gagas),  and  Ydyyai.  (Gaggai)  =  a  town 
and  river  in  Syria  near  which  it  occurred.] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Pliny,  Dioscorides, 
&c.,  to  what  is  now  called  jet.     (Fuller.) 

gage  (1),  *  guage,  s.  [Fr.  gage,  from  gager  = 
to  jiledge,  from  Low  Lat.  wadio,  radio,  from 
vadium  =  a  pledge,  from  Lat.  vas  (geuit.  vadis) 
=  a  pledge  ;  cogn.  with  A.S.  wed  =  a  jiledge.] 

1.  A  i>ledge,  a  pawn  ;  something  laid  down 
as  security  or  pledge  for  the  performance  of 
some  act  by  the  person  depositing  the  thing, 
and  to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  non-performance. 

"  They  from  tlieir  mothers'  breasts  poor  orptians  rend, 
Nor  without  gages  to  tlie  needy  lend."         Sandys. 

2.  Anything  thrown  down  as  a  token  of 
challenge  to  combat. 

"There  take  my  gage,  behold  I  offer  it 
To  him  that  first  accused  him  in  this  cause." 

Fairfax  :  Uoilfrey  of  BmUogne,  bk.  v.,  a.  68. 

3.  A  pledge,  a  secuilty. 

gage  (2),  s.    [Gauge,  s.] 

gage  (3).  s.  [After  the  name  of  the  introducer.] 
A  kind  of  plum.     [Gref.nqage.] 

gage  (1),  v.t.     [Gage  (1),  s. ;  Fr.  gager.\ 

\  1.  To  wager ;  to  depositas  a  pledge  orsecu- 
rity  for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager, 

"  I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest," 

Byron  :  Lara,  i.  2a. 

t  2.  To  stake,  to  risk. 

"  He  gaged  but  life  on  that  iUuatrious  day." 

Hcotl :   Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  15. 

*  3.  To  bind  by  pledge  or  secui-ity ;  to  engage. 

"  But  my  chief  care, 
Is  to  oome  fairly  oil  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time  something  too  prodigal 
Hath  left  me  gaged." 

Ukaket}/. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i,  1. 

gage  (2),  V.t.    (Gauge,  v.] 

gag'-e-a,  a.  [Named  after  Sir  Thomas  Gage, 
a  British  botanist] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  tribe  Tulipea-, 
It  has  radical  linear  leaves,  and  yellow  corym- 
bose or  umbellate  flowers.  The  sepals  have 
no  nectariferous  fold  or  depression,  the  style  is 
consjucuous ;  the  capsule  is  membranous,  witli 
many  seeds.  About  thirty  species  are  known  ; 
they  are  from  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
Gagea  lutea  is  the  Yellow  Gagea,  or  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  It  is  found  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  from  Doi-set  to 
Morayshire,  but  is  everywhere  rare.  It  flowers 
from  March  to  May. 

*  ga'ge-Uke,  adv.     [Eng.  gage,  s.  (1).  and  Wee.] 

In  tlie  manner  of  a  challenge. 

"  [Shi;]  stood  for  her  cause,  and  flung  defiance  down 
Vagilike,  to  man."       Tennyson:  Princess,  v.  170. 

*  gag-er,  s.    [Gauger.] 

gag'-ger,  s.     [Eng.  gag;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gags  or  silences. 

"Th.it  very  worthless  author,  the  gaggeroi  all  Pro- 
test-inta'  mouthes  for  ever."— J/oKntu^M* .'  Appcale  to 
Cixsar.    (Epia.  Ded.) 

2.  Fcmnd.  :  A  lifter  used  in  founding,  con- 
sisting of  a  light  T-shaped  piece  of  iron. 

gS-g'-gle,  *gag'-le,  v.i.  [Onomatopoetic. 
Dut.  gagheleii ;  of.  cackle] 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose. 

"  Birds  prune  their  fe.atherB.  geese  gaggle,  and  crows 
seem  to  call  upon  Ta.\u."~Bacon  :  Nut.  Hist.,  §  623. 

2.  To  chatter  ;  to  talk  noisily  and  idly. 

"  But  when  the  priestiis  at  semice  no  man  sittetb, 
but  gugJe  and  ducke  like  so  mauy  geese." — BacJcluyt  : 
Voyugrs,  1.  211. 

gdg'-gler,  s.     [Eng.  gaggl(e);  -er.]    A  goose. 


"  If  I  have  compimy  they  n 
magpies;  If  abroad,   1  am  a  gaggling  gmjte." 


gS-g'-gling,  ■  gag  -ling,  a.  &s.   [Gaoole,  v.i 

A.  A:^  adj.  :  (Jackhiig  ;  making  a  uoiiic  like  a 
goose. 

a  parcel  of  chatterlnf 

„.  .  _  .    ,  tggliJtg  g(*o«?."— tfuar- 

dian.  No.  : 

B.  As  suhst. :  Tlie  noise  made  by  geese. 

'"  Bclnt;  descried  by  the  gagling  nf  ((eese,  M.  Manlloa 
did  awiiken,  and  keep  them  from  entrance." — BalHgh: 
History  of  thf  World,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  vil,,  }  l. 

*  gag-tooth,  s.    [Eng.  gag,  and  tooth.)    A  pro- 
jecting tootii, 

*  gS.g'-toothed,  a.   ["Exi^.  gagtooth  ; -cd.]  Hav- 

ing projecting  teeth. 

galin'~ite,  s.  [From  Gahn,  a  Swedish  chemist.) 

Mineralogy : 

1.  An  isometric  mineral  occurring  like  spinel 
in  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  &c.  Its  lustre 
is  vitreous  or  somewhat  greasy,  its  colour 
green  or  brown,  its  streak  greyish.  Compos.  : 
Alumina  30-41)  to  GO-00  ;  oxide  of  zinc  IG'SO  to 
34"S0  ;  sesquioxide  of  iron  0  to  ]6'63,  &c. 
Varieties  :  (1)  Aulomolite  or  ZincGahnite;  f2) 
Dysluite  or  Zinc-manganese-irou  Gahnite  ;  (3) 
Kreittonite  or  Zinc-iron  Gahnite.  (See  tliflse 
words.)  Found  in  Sweden,  Bavaria,  &c. 
(Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Catal.  makes  it  a 
variety  of  Spinel. 

2.  A  variety  of  Vesavianite  from  Gdkom  In 
Finland. 

gaiaclne,  s.    [GuiActN^.] 

Gal -an-ite§,  &.  pi.    [See  the  def.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  branch  of  the  Eutychians, 
followers  about  a.d.  537  of  Gaiaii,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria. 

gai'-e-ty,    *  gay-i-ty>  *  gay-e-ty,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gnycW',  Irom  gay  —  merry.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  gay  ;  mirth ; 
merriment. 

"  Profane  men  stick  notln  the  j7njer^  of  their  hearts.* 
—.Uterbury:  Sermons,  vol,  lit,  ser.  12. 

2.  An  amusement ;  that  which  makes  gay  : 
pleasure. 

"The  gaieties  of  life  get  hold  of  us."— OWjaf/j .-  Ser 
inons,  vol.  i.,  ser.  8. 

3.  Finery,  show,  gay  appearance. 
ga'-ik-war,  s.    [Guicowar.] 

*  gail'-er,  s.    [Gaoler.] 

*  gail-lard,  a.  [Galliard.]  Brisk,  merry,  gay 

"  Tber  as  that  any  gaillard  tapstere  was  " 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,S,SM. 

gaU-lar'-di-a,  s.     [Named  after  Gaillard  de 
Cliarentonnciiu,  a  lover  of  botany.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  composite  plants,  the 
typical  one  of  the  sub-tribe  Gaillai^liea  (q.v.). 

gail-lar'-di-e-ae,  s.  pi.     [Mnd.  Lat.  gaillar- 
di(a),  and  l.at.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -€(f.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Senecionidea-. 

gail'-U-arde,   gal'-li-ard«  s.     [Ital.  ga- 
gliarda.] 

MvMc:  An  ancient  dance,  so  called  because 
of  its  gay  rhythm  and  motion.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  the 
Cushion  dance.  Like  the  minuet,  of  which  it 
was  probably  the  parent,  the  galliard  was 
danced  by  a  lady  and  gentleman.  If  more 
than  one  couple  jierformed  the  dance  they  did 
so  independently  of  otlier  dancers.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

gail-l6-nel'-la,  gal-li~o-nel'-la,5.  [Named 
after  the  algologist  GaiUon.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  formerly  held  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  aianials  called  Infu.soria,  but  now 
ranked  with  plants.  It  is  held  to  be  a  Diatom 
of  the  sub-order  Cymbellese,  It  is  called  also 
Melosira,  and  Lysigonium  ;  or  Gaillonella  and 
Lysigonium  are  made  tlie  two  sub-genera  of 
Melosira.  According  to  Ehrenbergeverj' cubic 
incii  of  the  polishing  stone  called  tripoH  con- 
tains forty-one  thousand  mUlions  of  individuals 
belonging  to  Gaillonella  distans.  Bog  iron  ore 
is  made  up  of  the  caso.i  of  Gaillonella  ferrur 
ginea  constituting  multitudes  of  threads. 

gai'-ly,  *gai-liche,  *gay-ly,*gay-liche, 

adv.     [Eng.  gay;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  gay,  merry,  or  joyful  manner; 
merrily ;  joyfully,  mirthfully. 

2.  Splendidly ;  finely. 

"  Brother  of  Fear,  more  giyl'j  clad," 

Crashaw:  Steps  to  the  Te"ii>lt^ ;  Bope. 


b^l,  b^;  p6^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.    ph  =£. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  ~ shim;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^l. 
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3.  Tolerably  ;  fairly. 
gain  (1),  s.     [Wei.  gan  -  &  mortise.] 
Joinery  : 

1,  A  mortise. 

2.  A  bevelled  shoulder  of  a  binding  joist  U) 
atrengthca  the  tenon. 

gain(2)/galne/  gaghenn.*  gayne/goin. 

s.     [Icel.  gagn  =  gain,  advantage  ;  cogn.  with 
8w.  gagn  =  profit;  Dan.  gavn;  Fr.  gain.] 

1.  Profit ;  anything  gained  or  obtained  as 
an  advantage,  or  in  return  for  labour  or  the 
emijloyment  of  resources. 

"  He  U  apt  to  denominate,  liowerer.  his  whole  gain. 
prottt,  and  thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  least  In 
commonlang»ia««."— Smith.   W eaUh  of  Sationt,  bk-L. 

Ch.  VL 

2.  Interest,  prrolit,  emolument 

'•  Small  were  hifl  g^nt  find  hard  his  work," 

Teunyion  :  Sea  Dreamg,  8. 

3.  The  act  of  gaining  or  acquiring  ;  acquisi- 
tion. 

"The  double  i?rt<»  of  hapidneaa. 

^oAetp. :  Hichard  III..  It.  4. 

Tf  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gain, 
prop,  emolwrnent,  and  lucre:  "Gain  is  here  a 
general  term,  the  other  terms  are  specitic  ; 
the  gain  is  that  which  conies  to  a  man  ;  it  is 
the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his 
wish  :  the  profit  is  that  which  accrues  from 
the  thing.  Emolument  is  a  species  of  gain  for 
labour,  or  a  collateral  gain.  .  .  .  Gain  and 
profit  are  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
lucre  is  never  used  otherwise  ;  but  the  latter 
always  conveys  a  bad  meaning."  (firahh :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*  gain  -  devoted,  a.  Devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  gain. 

"  lu  proud  aDd  gay 
And  gain^voua  citlcB."      Cowper :  Tatk.  L  682. 

*gain  (3),  s.      [Ir.  gain  =  an  arrow;  cf.  Low 
Xat.  gatuo  =  a  spear  or  dart.]    An  arrow. 
"  Gainus  grounden  aryglit  goune  they  dryue." 

AlUaund^r:  Fragment.  221. 

gain,  •  gayne«  *  geine,  *  geyne,  v.t.  &  i. 

IFr.  gagner.]     [Gain  (2),  s.] 
A-  Transitive : 

1.  To  obtain  or  earn  as  profit  or  advantage  ; 
to  obtain  by  industry  or  the  right  use  of  re- 
sources. 

•■  What  iH  a  man  profited  If  he  shiUl  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  hia  own  soul  ?  "—Matthew  xvL  26. 

2.  To  win  ;  to  acquire  ,  to  get. 

•*  A  leper  once  he  lost,  ftnd  gained  a  kine." 

Milton:  P.  /..,  i.  «!- 

3.  To  obtain,  acquire,  or  come  by  in  any 
way. 

"Ye  should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  have 
gained  thia  harm  and  lo3s."~^cfi  xivii.  21. 

4.  To  win  ;  to  obtain  by  superiority  of  might 
or  right. 

•'  Fat  fee*  from  the  defended  tJmbrian  draws. 
And  only  gain*  the  wealthy  cUent's  cause." 

Dryden :  Persitu.  sat.  lil. 

6.  To  reach';  to  attain  to. 

"  In  such  discourse  we  gatrud  the  garden  rails." 

Tennyson  :  The  Princeu;  Conclusion.  80. 

6.  To  win  or  draw  to  any  side,  interest,  or 
party  ;  to  gain  over. 

■■  If  he  shall  he.ir  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. " 
— Matthev  xviii.  15. 

7.  To  make  a  profit  of ;  to  profit  by. 

"  If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other,  you  gain  nothing  by  tha.t"— Burnet : 
Theory  of  the  L'urth. 

*  8.  To  produce  as  a  profit ;  to  earn. 

"Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds." — Luke 
llx.  le. 

*  9.  To  profit,  to  advantage. 

"  But  for  all  this,  whan  that  he  seeth  bis  time 
He  held  bia  pees,  non  other  bote  him  gained." 

Chaucer:  Troilut.  bk.  L,  852. 

B,  Intra-nsiiive : 

1.  To  acquire,  or  advantage;  to  profit;  to 
advance  in  interest,  possejssions,  or  happiness. 

"Y^,  though  be  gaine  and  cram  his  purse  with 
CTOwnes, 
He    nought    foreseeth    what  treaaons    dwells   m 
townes."      Gascoigne :  The  Fruite*  f^  Warre. 

*  2.  To  profit ;  to  be  of  advantage. 

"  No  gayneth  it  the  nought" 

Legendof  St.  Gregory.  170. 

*  3.  To  become,  to  result. 

••If  It   ...   gain  io  he  neceMaTy."—£it:onBasilike. 

*i.  To  suffice,  to  last. 

"  Buy  me  a  pair  of  shoon  then. 
Clont  the  auld,  the  new  are  dear  ;- 
Ae  pair  may  gain  ye  haff  a  year," 

Ritson  ■  Scotch  Songs,  L  174. 

IT  1.  To  gain  ground :  To  advance  in  any 
undertaking  ;  to  make  progress  ;  to  acquire 
strength. 


2.  To  gain  on  or  v/pon  : 

(i)  To  advance  nearer;  to  come  closer  to  ; 
to  gain  ground  uu. 

(2)  To  encroach  ;  to  make  way  by  degrees. 

"  Watchful  herona  leave  their  watery  stand. 
And,  mouultug  upward  with  erected  flight. 
Gain  on  the  aues  " 

I/rydtn  .    VirffU;  Gaorgic  I.  WO. 

(3)  To  prevail  againat ;  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over. 

■'  The  English  liave  not  only  gained  upon  the  Vene- 
tians Id  the  Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  In  Venice 
iiitclt."— Addison  :  On  Italy. 

(4)  To  obtain  influence  with  ;  to  gain  over. 

"My  good  behaviour  had  aatMe<I  so  far  on  the  em 
perur,  that  I  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty."— 
tiufi/t. 

3.  To  gain  over:  To  win  over  or  draw  to  any 
— side,  interest,  party  or  view. 

4.  To  gain  time :  To  obtain  an  increase  of 
time  for  any  purpose. 

5.  To  gain  the  wind : 

Naut. :  To  get  to  the  windward  side  of 
another  ship. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  gain  and  to 
get,  see  Get. 

gain,   *gayn,    *gayne,    'geln,    'geyn, 

a.  &,  adv.    [Icel.  ycj/zi  =  advantageous,  conve- 
nient.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Convenient,  suitable. 

2.  Direct,  straight. 

"  Forth  they  gonne  to  ride  a  gein  path 

LydgaU  :  Story  qf  Thebet. 

3.  Near,  contiguous,  close. 

4.  Handy,  dexterous. 

5.  Fine,  grand. 

"  To  greithe  Josaphe  lu  that  geyn  weede." 

Joseph  qf  Arimathea.  109. 

6.  Easy,  tolerable. 

*  7.  Respectable,  honest. 
B.  As  adverb : 

1.  Tolerably,  pretty,  fairly ;  aa,  gain  well, 
gain  quiet.     (LocaJ.) 

2.  Cheaply. 

^galn,  *geln,  adv.  &.pref.     [A.  8.  ge^fn  ;  Icel. 
gagn  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gagan,  gein;  8w.  gen;  Dan. 
gi^n.\ 
A.  As  adv. :  Back,  again. 


B.  As  pre/.  :  Gain  was  largely  used  in  com- 
pounds with  the  sense  of  back,  against,  in  op- 
position ;  of  these  compounds  only  gainsay 
now  remains  in  use. 

C.  As  prejiositioii : 

1,  Towards. 

"  With  his  curt  gain  him  he  ferd." 

Cursor  Mundi,  6,248. 

2.  Against. 

"  Oaifn  holy  kyrk  was  I  rebell. 
Gain  fader  and  moder  fers  and  felle.** 

Cursor  Mundi.  28.094. 

•  galn'-a-tole,  a.    [Eng.   gain ;    -able.]    That 
may  ur  can  be  gained,  obtained,  or  reached. 

'gain-age  (age  as   ig).    *gayn-age,  «. 

[O.  Fr.  gaignage ;  Low  Lat.  gagnagiwn  ;  Fr. 
gagnage  =  pasture-land.] 
Old  Law  : 

1.  The  gain  or  i^otit  of  tilled  or  plauted 
land  raised  by  cultivating  it. 

•■  I  trowe  the  gaf/nagf  of  the  ground,  in  a  gret  ehyre. 

Nold  auaraile  that  place,  oo  poynt  tyl  other  ende.' 

Piers  Plowman's  Crede.  391. 

2.  The  horses,  oxen,  and  furniture  of  the 
wain,  or  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  til- 
lage, which,  when  a  villain  was  amerced,  were 
left  free,  that  cultivation  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted.    (Burrill.) 

*galn'-call,  s.    [Pref.   gain;    Eng.  call]     A 
calling  in  opposition. 

"  That  other  letters  him  with  gaincnlJ.' 

Cursor  Mundi,  28,783. 

*  gain' -call -ing,  *  ga'ne  -  call  -  ing,   s. 

[Eng.  gaincall ;  -ing.] 
Scots  Law  :  Revocation. 

"  That  the  foraaid  partlis  sail  sUnd  at  thar  deliuer- 
ance  iirevocabilly  but  ony  gunecaUing.'—Act.  Audit. 
(14W).  p.  142. 

*  gain -come,  *galn-cuni,  'gein-cume, 

.s.     [A.S.  gedncymt.]     A  coming  again  or  back  ; 
a  return. 

"  But  whan  he  saw  passed  both  day  and  hour 
Of  her  gaincojne.  in  sorrow  can  oppresse, 
ITiw  wolul  hart,  in  care  and  heauiness." 

Chaucer :  Testament  of  Creteide. 


gain'-er,  'gayn-er,  a.  [Kng.  gain;  -^.J 
Oni*  who  Kaiiin  "r  obtains  profit,  interest,  re- 
turn, or  ttdvantagt". 

'•The  cause  of  humanity  has  upon  ibe  whole  been 
a  coQBtderable  gainer  by  the  conflict. "—/W-Uw,  vol. 
i..  ser.  17.     lApp.) 

•  gain'-fiiL  gaine-fbll,  a.  [Eng.  gai/n  (2), 
a. ;  Jul  (0- j  Produf'ing  gain,  profit,  or  advan- 
tage ;  profitable,  advantageous;  productive  of 
money, 

"  Petty  found  It  a  gainful  speculation  to  wnd  or* 
thither.  —J/ucauiaif.   BitL  Iing..c\k.  xH. 

•  galn'-ful-l!r,  '  gayn-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eng. 

gainful;  -ly.]     In  a  profitable  or  advantageous 
manner :  i)rofitabiy,  advantag'-oualy. 

"To  make  your  almea  dedes 
vnto you.' —  t^dol .'  Corinthiansx 

* galn'-fiil-neBS,  s.  [Eng.  gainful;  -rtess.] 
The  quality  of  being  gainful  or  profitable; 
profit,  gain,  advantage. 

•  galn'-giv-ing,  ?.  [Bug.  gain,  pref.,  and 
giving.]     A  misgiving. 

'■  It  U  but  foolery  ;  but  it  Is  •och  a  kind  of  gain- 
(ripi'iflaawould,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman."— -Sfto^wp..* 
Hamlet,  v.  2. 

gain'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.     [Gain,  v.] 

A.  &  B.   As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  vt-rb). 
C-  As  su2>staTUive : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  winning  or  obtaining  as  a  gain, 
profit,  or  advantage  ;  acquisition. 

2.  Profits,  gains,  interest,  or  advantage 
gained. 

*•  But  if  thy  gainings  do  aurraount  exnnmltm. 
Why  doth  the  fooliah  world  scorn  that  professlcai 
Dtmne :  To  Mr.  T.  on  laJang  Orders. 

gainlng-macliine,  s. 

Join. :  A  machine  for  cutting  grooves  across 
the  face  of  a  beam,  usually  to  receive  the 
shoulder  of  the  tenon,  so  that  the  stud  joist 
or  post  framed  into  the  beam  may  have  a 
strength  to  resist  lateral  strain  greater  than 
that  due  merely  to  the  tenon  which  rests 
in  the  mortise  proper.  The  machine  is  also 
adapted  for  rabbeting  and  transverse  cutting 
generally. 

gaining-twlst,  s. 

Rifiing:  A  rifle-groove  whose  angle  of  twist 
becomes  greater  towards  the  muzzle.  This 
allows  the  ball  to  be  more  easily  started, 
gaining  a  greater  velocity  of  twist  as  it  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  muzzle. 

" gain' -less,  a.  [Eng.  gain;  -less.]  Unpro- 
fitable ;  returning  no  profit  or  gain ;  produc- 
tive of  no  advantage. 

•■[A  sin]  so  absolutely  gainless  to  himself  In  Us 
capacity,  even  as  a  seniu&l  brute." — Harnrnona: 
Works,  iv.  514. 

*  galn'-leSS-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gainless;  -ness.J 
The  quality  of  being  gainless ;  unprofitableness. 

'•  The  parallel  holds  too  in  the  gainlessness  as  well  M 
laboriouaness  of  the  work."— J/ora:  Decay  of  Piety. 

*  gain -ly,  *  gayn-ll,  '  gane-W.  *  gayn- 
liche,  *  gayn-ly,  *  gajm-lycn,  a.  &.  adv. 
llceX.  gegnllujr,  a.  ;  gegnliga,  adv.]    [Gain,  o.l 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Well-formed  or  well-shaped  ;  comely, 
shapely.  (Now  only  used  in  the  negativ* 
compound  ungainly.) 

"  IThou  1  that  art  so  gaynly  a  god." 

E.  Eng.  AUiU  Poems ;  Cleanneu,  787. 

2.  Suitable,  convenient,  advantageous. 

B.  Asadv.:  Handily,  conveniently, readily, 
dexterously. 

■■Hemiglitwith  ease  kneel  down,  and  so  might  the 
moreffajH/,!/  be  loaden t "— iT.  More:  AntuioU  agatntt 
Atheism,  bk.  ii..  ch.  X. 

*  galn'-pain,  s.    [Fr.  gagne-pain,  from  gagner 

=  to  gain,  and  pain  =  bread.]  A  name  ap- 
plied in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sword  of  a 
hired  soldier. 

gain-said  (ai  as  e),  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Gain- 
say. ] 

*  gain-  saw,    *  gayne  -  sawe,    '  geyn  - 

sawe,  s.  [A.S.  geyji  =  against,  and  sagu^A 
sajing,  a  saw  (q.v.).]  Gainsaying,  contra- 
diction. 

•'  To  him  is  there  no  geynaave. 

dirsor  Mundi,  H.81&. 

*galn'-say,  s.    [Gainsat,  r.]    Contradiction, 

denial,  gainsaying. 

gain-  say,  *  gain  -  sale.  "  gasni  -  say, 
*  gayn-saie,  *  geyn-say,  '  gaine-sy. 


fbte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son:  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try, 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pJt 
Syrian*    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 


gainsayer-  -galactophagouB 
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•geln-sel-en,  v.t.  &  t.      [Pref.  gain- = 
against,  and  Kiig.  say  (q.v.)-] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Tospeak  against,  to  oppose,  to  contradict. 

"If  any  jjayugay  you.  ye  take  falin  aa  a  mortal 
eaemy  " —Oo{dfn  Uuke,  let.  14. 

2.  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"If  he  it  gei/iuay,  I  wlUe  proue  it  on  blm." 

Robert  de  Bruime,  p.  IM. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  deny,  to  contradict. 

"The  fearlull  chorl  durst  not  gainext/  norilooe, 
But  treuibliog  stood,  nnd  yielded  him  tlie  itray." 
Spe^mer:  F.  Q..  III.  viiL  13. 

galn'-say-er,  s.  [Eng.  gainsay;  -en]  One 
who  opposes,  contradicts,  or  denies  what  is 
alleged  ;  an  opponent,  a  contradicter. 

"If  St  Paul  had  not  foreaeene  that  there  ahould  l>e 
gaintayers,  he  had  uot  neede  to  haue  appointed  the 
confutation  of  gainsaying."— ixtfini«r.'  Third  Sermon 
before  King  Edvard. 

galn'-say-ing,  *  gasm-sey-ing,  "  gein- 
sey-ing,    '  gen -sey-yug,  s.    [Eng.  gam- 
my; -ing]     The   act  of  contradicting,   deny- 
ing, or  opposing  ;  contradiction,  denial. 
"  We'll  part  the  time  between'a,  then  :  and  in  that 
I'll  Txo  gainiaying."    Hhakesp. :   IViiUcr't  Tale,  i.  Z 

*gaill'-80me  (1).  a,  [Eng.  gain;  suff.  -some.] 
Bringing  gain  or  profit;  profitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

*  galn'-some  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gain,  a. ;  suff".  -some.} 
Gaiuly,  well-favoured. 

"  Noble,  wise. 
Faithful  and  gainsoine." 

Maasinger :  Roman  Actor,  Iv.  2. 

*gain'-spur,  v.t.  [Eng,  gain,  und  spur.]  To 
excite  by  the  prospect  of  gain.    (Du  Bartas.) 

gainst,  prep.      [An  abbreviation  of   against 


rainst, 

(q-v.)] 


*  galn'-StSjld,   v.t.      [Pref.    gain-  = 

and  Eng.  stand  {<i.v.).j    To  withstand,  to  op- 
pose, to  resist. 

"  None  waa  found  bo  faithful!  to  God,  that  he  doret 
enterprise  to  resist,  nor  gaiiiatand  the  manifest  im- 
pletie  of  their  princes."— A ppellcUton  of  John  Knox. 
p.  31. 

*  gain' -Strive,  v.  i.  &  t.  [Pref.  gain-  =  against, 
and  Eng.  strive  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to 
oppose,  to  resist. 

"  He  may  them  catch,  vuable  to  gninestriue." 

Spenser:  F.  <i.,  IV.  viL  12. 

S.  Trans. :  To  oppose,  to  strive  against,  to 
resist,  to  withstand. 

"  In  case  yet  all  the  Fates  gainstrive  us  not, 
Neither  siiail  we,  perchance,  die  unrevenged." 
Nicholas  Urimoald :  Cicero  a  Death,  in  Ellii,  voL  ii. 

*  gain'-tak-ing,  *  gane'-tak-ing,  s.   [Eng. 

gain  =  again,  and  taking.]    The  act  of  forcibly 
taking  again. 

"Deforaing  of  the  offlciare  in  execucion  of  his  office 
in  the  gane  taking  of  aue  caldrowii  poundit  be  the 
said  offlcalre."— -4 tVrti.  Reg.  (1538).  ver.  16. 

*  gain -jrleld,  '^  gan-yelld,  *  gen-yell,  s. 

(Eng.  gain  =  again,  and  yiekl.]    A  reward,  a 
recuinpence,  a  requital. 

"The  goddis  raotcondln^ly  the  foryelM, 
Eftir  thy  deaerte  rendring  sic  ganyeitd." 

Douglas  :  Virgil,  57.  3. 

ffliir,  t    [Gore  (2),  s.]  A  triangular  piece  of  cloth 
inserted  in  a  dress  or  robe  ;  a  gore. 

gair'-fo^l,    s.      [Mid.    Eng.    gair  ~  gave  = 
stara,  and  Eng.  fowl.] 

Omith. :  A  name  given  locally  to  the  Great 
Auk,  now  extinct.    [Auk,  1.] 

*  gair'-ish.  a.    [Garish. J 

*  galr'-ish-ly,  adv.    [Garishlv.] 

*  gair'-ish-ness,  s.    [Garishness.] 
gals' -ling,  5.    [Gosling.]    A  gosling. 

"Did  ever  any  mon  see  sic  a  set  of  green  gaUlings  I" 
— Scott :  Bride  of  Laintnerrtioor,  ch.  xxv. 

gaist  (1),  s.    [Guest.] 

gaist  (2),  s.    [Ghost.] 

gaist-coal,  s.  A  piece  of  dead  coal,  that, 
instead  of  burning,  appears  in  the  fire  as  a 
white  lump. 

gait  (1),  s.    [Goat.] 

1.  Lit.  :  A  goat. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  silly,  simple-minded 
person. 

"To  sconi  the  poor  silly  gait  of  a  lauie  after  he's 
keepit  company  wf  her  eae  laDg."— ScoK  ;  Anti/juarg, 
ch.  XV. 


gait-berry,  ».  An  old  name  for  the 
bramble-berry. 

gait  (2),  8.  [Icel.  gata  =  a  road,  a  way ;  Sw. 
gatit  —  ti  street;  Dan.  gade  =  a.  street;  Ger. 
gasse ;  Goth,  gat  wo  ;  M.H.  Ger.  gazze.] 

1.  A  path,  a  course,  a  way. 

"I  dcBcrliMl  his  way 
Bent  on  all  speed,  and  marked  his  a«ry  gait." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  iv.  6fl9. 

2.  A  street. 

"  Wea  to  he  sene  on  Edinburgh  gaits, 
Fra  time  that  brauitie  lieu'in. 

liurcl:   WaCton'8Con.,U.  6. 

3.  Steps,  walk. 

"  Tlu>n  art  bo  lean  and  rneasre  waxen  late. 
That  scarce  tliy  legs  uphulil  tiiy  feeble  gait." 

Spenser :  Mother  Eubberdt  TaU,  600. 

4.  The  manner  or  style  of  walking ;  carriage. 

"  'Tia  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gnit." 

:i)iake»p. :  Julius  Ccesar,  1.  S 

^  For  the  difference  between  gait  and  car- 
riage, see  Carriage. 

1  (1)  To  gang  one's  gait:  To  go  one's  way. 

(2)  To  gang  to  the  gait :  To  go  to  wreck. 

(3)  To  hold  the  gait :  To  hold  on  one's  way  ; 
to  prosper. 

(4)  To  take  the  gait :  To  depart ;  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  or  expedition  of  any  kind. 

gait  (3),  3.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  charge  made  for  cattle  or  sheep  taken 
in  to  pasture  ;  agistment. 

2.  A  sheaf  of  grain  tied  up. 

gait*  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  set  up  sheaves 
vi  corn  on  end. 

gait'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  gait  (2);  -erf.] 

1.  Having  a  particular  gait  or  mode  of  walk- 
ing; used  in  compositiou  :  as  8low-£rai(e</, 
he&vy-gaited,  &c. 

2.  Accustomed  to  the  road.    (Scotch.) 

galt'-er  (1),  s.     [Ft.  g^titre  ;  O.  Fr.  guestre.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  ankle,  fitting  down 
upon  the  shoe.  It  is  usually  buttoned  or 
buckled  upon  the  outer  side,  and  has  a  strap 
passing  under  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

2.  A  half-boot  with  a  cloth  top.  Now  gaiter 
is  also  used  colloquially  for  all  half-boots. 
{Ainerican.) 

gaiter-tree,  s.  An  old  name  given  to  the 
bramble. 

gait'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  gait  (3),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who  ties  up  sheaves  in  a  particular  manner. 

gait'-er,  v.t.  [Gaiter  (l),  s.]  To  furnish  or 
dress  with  gaiters. 

t  gait'-er-ette,  s.  [Eng.  gaiter;  dirain.  suff". 
■ette.]    A  gaiter;  a  covering  for  the  leg. 

gait  -ling,  *  get-ling,  *  gyt-ling,  5.  [Eng. 
gait  (2)  s. ;  dimin.  sutf.  -ling.]    An  infant. 

*  gaitre-berrles,   *  gaytre-beriis,  s.  pi, 

[Cf.  Mid.  or  Prov.  Eng.  gattrebnsh,  and  gattridge 
=  dogwood.  ]  The  Dogwood  {Conius  sangu  i/iea), 
or  the  Cornelian  Clierry  (Cornus  jnascvla). 


gaitt,  get,  s.  [Get,  v.]  That  which  is  be- 
begutten  ;  a  child,  a  brat. 

"  If  I  was  gaun  forward  amang  them,  a'  the  gaitts  o' 
boy  and  lassie  would  be  crying  at,"— Scott:  If  cart  of 
Midlothian,  ch.  xxxi. 

*  gal,  *  gale,  s.     [Icel.  gal  =  a  song,  a  charm.] 

1.  A  song. 

"  Blisse  and  loye  and  gleo  and  gat," 

0.  Eng.  MUceO..  p.  97. 

2.  A  charm  ;  incantation, 

"Hie  ne  muge  heren  here  remenge  ne  here  gal."  — 
0.  Eng.  Homilies,  ii.  197. 

3.  Talking ;  speech. 

"  So  grym  a  waa  in  gale."        Sir  Ferumbras,  1.88& 

•  gal,  *  gole,  a.  [A.S.gdJ.;  But.  geil.]  Wanton. 

lustful,  lasci\ions. 

"  That  wea  of  his  fleysse  to  gal" 

V.  Eng.  Mitcetl.,  jx.  148. 

ga'-la  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  Scotch 
cotton  fabric. 

ga'-la  (2),  s.  [Fr.,  fVom  Ital.  gale  =  ornament, 
finery,  festive  attire.]  A  show  or  pomp ; 
festivity;  mirth;  a  holiday. 

"They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Veraaillm."— 
Mactinlay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  ill 

gala-day,  s.  A  holiday  with  sitorts  or 
festivities. 


gala  dress,  s.     Holiday  dress ;  finery. 

g4l-ai.-9in'-e-8B  (1),  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yoLAo  {gala), 
genit.  yoAojcTo?  {ijalaktos)  =  milk,  and  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -inea:.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  1828  by  Don  to  ua 
order  of  plants  now  called  Francoaccai. 

gal-a-cin'-e-SB  (2).  s.  pi.  [From  Mod.  Lat. 
galax  (genit.  galacis)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fera.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -inetr;.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  plants  of  somewhat  doubt- 
ful place  in  tlie  system.  Lindiey  ranks  it 
under  the  Pyrolacew ;  some  botanists  under 
the  Diapensiacese. 

ga-l^c'-ta-gogue|^.  s.  pi.   [GALAcrwiooOEs.] 

ga-lac'-ti-a,  .<!.  [Gr.  yaXajcriov  {galaktion)  =  a 
'little  milk, 'dimin.  of  yaAa  (gala)  =  milk.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  sub- 
tribe  Glycineae.  Galactia  pendula,  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  is  a  pretty  flowering  climber,  culti- 
vated in  Britain. 

ga-lS-C'-tlC,  a.  [Gr.  yiKa  (gala),  genit.  yaXoK- 
T05  (galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ic.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  belonging  to  milk ; 
obtained  from  milk. 

2.  Astron. :  Of  or  relating  to  the  Galaxy  or 
Milky  Way. 

"Around  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle."— J. 
Spencer:  Instability  of  the  Hom^gentous. 

galactic-circle,  «. 

A&tron.  :  The  name  given  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  to  the  circle  of  the  heavens  most  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way. 

galactic-poles,  s.  pi. 

Astron. :  Thy  poles  of  the  galactic  circle. 

ga-lSrC'-tin,  g^-l^o-tine,  s,  [Gr.  yaXa. 
(gala),  genit.  yoAaKTog  (galaktos)  =  milk  ;  Eng. 
suff".  -in;  -ine  (Chein.).} 

Chem.  :  A  nitrogenous  substance  obtained 
ftom  milk  by  first  precipitating  the  casein 
with  acetic  acid  ;  coagulating  the  albumen  by 
boiling,  removing  the  fat  by  ether,  concentra- 
tion, filtration  from  earthy  phosphates,  allow- 
ing the  milk-sugar  "to  crystallize  out,  and 
finally  precipitating  the  galactiu  by  alcohol. 
Thirty-five  i>art3  of  dried  milk  yield  one  part 
of  galactin,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannin,  but  differs  from  gelatine  in 
redissolving  at  60°.  Galactin  emulsifies  fat. 
It  is  found  in  the  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal 
membraues,  milk,  eggs,  and  many  morbid 
animal  fluids.  It  also  exists  in  the  juices  of 
edible  plants,  and  in  the  fluid  of  the  embryonal 
cotyledons.    (Watts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

ga-lac'-tite,  s.  [Ger.  galactit;  Gr.  vaAoxTiTTf? 
Atflos  (galaktites  lithos)  =  a  stone  wliich  when 
wetted  and  rubbed  gives  out  a  milky  juii^e; 
yiXa  (gala),  genit.  ya.\aKTO<;  (galaktos)  =  milk.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Natrolite  (q.v.).  It 
<»4^urs  in  colourless  crystals,  of  circular  form, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland. 

"Red.  white,  grey  marble,  Jasper,  galactite." 

Sylvester:  TTie  Magnificence,  51. 

*  ga-lac-to-den'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  ydAa  (gala), 
genit.  ydKaKTO'i  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  SeVSpoi' 
(dendrou)  =  a  tree.] 

Bot. :  An  old  genus  of  Artocai-paces;.  formed 
to  include  the  cow-tree  of  South  America.  Tlie 
genus  is  now  made  a  synonjTu  of  Brosimum, 
and  the  cow-tree  is  named  B.  Galactodendron. 

ga-lac'-to-gogues,    ga^lac'-ta-gogne^ 

6".  pi.  [Gr.  ya.\a(gala),  genit.  ydXajcTO<i  (galtiktos) 
—  milk,  and  ayio  (a{io)  =  to  induce.] 

Med. :  Medicines  which  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

gal -ac- torn'- e-ter,  s,     [Gr.  y6J<a  (gala), 

genit,  -yaAoifTOs  (gaialUos)  ^  tnilk,  and  fidrpor 
(matron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  milk  by  its  specific 
gravity  ;  a  'actometer.  It  consists  of  a  stem 
and  bulb,  the  latter  charged  with  sliot  serving 
as  ballast,  so  that  it  floats  upright  in  the  milk, 
the  relative  specific  gravity  being  indicated 
by  the  centesimally  graduated  stem. 

gal-ac-toph'-a-gist,  s.  [Gr.  yoAa  (gala)y 
genit.  yaXaKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk,  and  ^ayetr 
(phagcin)  =  io  eat.]  One  who  subsists  oa 
milk. 

g&l-ac-toph'-a-goiis,  a.     [Gr.  y<LXa  (gala\ 


hSiy,  b^:  poiit,  jS^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go.  gem;  tUn,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  yenophon,  e:^st     ph  =  £ 
-oian,  -tian  =  shakn.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -fion.  -jiion  ^  zhun.   -cions,  -tloas.  -sloas  —  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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e:alaotophoritis— galbula 


genit.  ToAoxTo?  (gaUtktos)  =  milk,  and  <i>ayerf 
{pluigeui)  —  to  eat.]     l-'eediug  or  subsistiug  on 

milk. 

ga-lac-to-phor-i'-tis,  «.     [Gr.  yaXojno- 

io^os     {gaUiktophorus)  =i  giving     luilk  ;     yuAo 
(gala)  =  laWV-f  and  06pos  (^/toros)  =  bearing  ; 
sufT.  -ifi3  =  denoting  iuilammation  ;  Vr.  gakic- 
tophorite.] 
Med. :  Iiifiaiuiiiation  of  the  lacteal  ducts. 

g&l-ac-t6ph'-6r-ous,a.  [Gr.yflAaC^rtiaXgcnit. 
ydAoxTo?  {'jalaktos)  =^  milk,  and  t/iepw  {pkero) 
=  to  bear,  to  pn  iluce.] 

Ord  lanj.  <f  Anat. :  Producing  milk  ;  some- 
times applied  to  the  Lacteal  ducts  (q.v). 

ga-lac-to-pol-et'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ydXa  (gala), 
genit.  YoAoKTos  {gaiaktos)  =  milk,  and  ttoit)- 
Tuc65  (;>oic(i/jos)=makingor  tending  to  make; 
woicw  ijpoitd)  =■  to  make.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Increasing  or  tending  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk- 

B.  .4s  subst.  :  A  substance  which  increases 
or  tends  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk. 

ga-lao'-tose,  s.  [Gr.  -yoAa  (gala),  genit. 
WAaicTO?  (galaktos)  =  miik^  and  Eng.  suff.  -osc 
<C7i«m.)(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  CgHjsOB,  also  called  Arabinose. 
Obtained  along  with  dextrose  by  boiling  milk 
eugar  [Lactose]  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
neutralizing  with  chalk ;  filtering,  from  the 
filtrate  the  galactose  crystallizes  out  first.  It 
can  be  purified  from  dextrose  by  being  less 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Galactose  crys- 
tallizes in  large  rhombic  prisms,  which  melt 
at  142" ;  they  are  very  soluble  in  hot  water, 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
reduces  four  molecules  of  cupric  sulphate. 
Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-2,  oxidizes  it  into  mncic 
acid.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into 
dulcite. 

*  gal-age,  s.  [Sp.  galodia  =  a  wooden  shoe.] 
A  clog ;  a  wooden  shoe.    [Galoche.] 

*•  My  heart-blood  U  well-nigh  frorne.  I  feel  j 
And  my  galofje  grown  fast  to  my  hoel." 

Spciisor:  iihepheurcU  Calender;  February. 

gfr-la'-gO,  s.  [Fr.  galago,  ftora  the  African 
name  ("0] 

Zool.  :  Galagos.  A  genus  of  Lemuridse. 
The  species  have  large  orbits,  so  as  to  suit 
their  nocturnal  habits.  They  feed  chiefly  on 
fruits,  devour  vegetable  gum,  and  inhabit  the 
continent  of  Africa. 

ga'-lam,  s.     [An  East  Indian  word(?).]    See 

etym.  and  compound. 

galam-butter,  s. 

Chem.  :  A  solid  fat  resembling  palm  oil, 
obtained  from  Bassia  Parkii  and  other  species. 
It  melts  at  43',  and  is  soluble  in  ether.  By 
saponification  it  yields  stearic  and  palmitic 
acids  ;  called  also  Shea-butter. 

ga-lan'-ga,  ga-lan'-gal,  ga-lan'-gale.  s. 

'[Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  gakinga:  O.  Fr.  gallngal ; 
Arab,  chalan,  kliakindj  ;  Pers.  khulaiulj  =  a 
tree  from  which  wooden  bowls  are  made.] 

1.  Bot. :  Various  species  of -4?7Urtia,  specially 
A.  Galanga,  A.  racemosa,  A.  Alhiglias,  and^. 
pyramidalis. 

2.  The  rhizomes  of  Alpinia  Galanga,  a  native 
of  China  and  Java  They  are  aromatic,  and 
contain  a  volatile  oil  and  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance called  Kaempferide.  There  arc  several 
other  roots  called  by  this  name  :  they  are 
used  as  an  aromatic  medicine  in  China. 

*  gal'-ant»  *  gal-aunt,  a.  &  a.    [Gallant.] 

gal-an'-thus,  s.  [Gr,  yaAa  (gola)  =  milk,  and 
acSo?  {aui/i05)  =  blossom,  flower.] 

Bot. :  Snowdrop.  A  genus  of  Amaryllids, 
tribe  Amarylleae,  Tlie  periautli  is  six-partite, 
campanulate,  the  three  outer  sepals  spreading, 
the  three  inner  smaller  ;  erect,  umarginate,  no 
crown.  Two  species  are  known  ;  both  grow 
in  Europe.  Galantkits  nivalis  is  the  common 
Snowdrop,  which  may,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  be  really  wild  ia  Hereford- 
shire and  Denbiglishire.  It  fiowers  from 
January  to  March.    [SNownnop.] 

gSl-an-tine',  s.  [Fr,  from  a  root  gal-,  seen 
in  Ger.  galkrte  =■  ^&l\y ;  cf.  Lat,  gelo  —  ta  con- 
geal.] 

Cookery:  Adisliofveal,  sucking-pig,  chicken, 
or  other  white  mrat,  freed  from  bone,  tied 


up,  boiled,  covered  with  a  jelly,  and  served 
cold. 
gg,-lan'-tjr,  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  gallant  (q.v.).] 
galanty-show,  s.  A  miuiutuie  shadow 
paiituminie.  .SumetimestUe  figures  are  thrown 
upon  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern. 

'•  Tliiit  rL-iiiliilHcciic«  iif  the  uurai-ry,  the  g<tUinty- 
t/iow."—CatS'.-U's  Technical  i'ducatur,  i>t.  x..  i>.  'Hi. 

gal-a-pec'-tite,  s.  [Ger.  galopectit,  froni  Gr, 
yd\a  (3((/a)  =  niilk  ;  htjkto?  {pektoa)  =  vurd\tn\, 
and  sulf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  ordinary  Halloysile, 
fioin  Anglar.    (Daiia.) 

cai  a-te'-g^  s.    [Lat.l 

1.  CVa^.  Myth. :  A  sea-nymph,  daughter  of 
Nereus  and  Doris,  atid  passionately  fnnd  ct 
Acis,  a  shepherd  of  Sicily,  whom  the  Cyclop 
Polyiihemus,  out  of  jealousy,  killed  with  a 
fragment  of  broken  rock. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid,  74]. 

gdl-a-the'-a,  s.    [Galatea.) 

Znol.  :  The  tvpical  genus  of  the  family 
Galatheida;  (q.v.).  fkdailwa  strigosa  is  foiuid 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Cornwall,  &c, 

gSl-a-the'-i-dae,  s.  2>^.  [Mod.  Lat,  gaUitltea, 
and'Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  decapod  Crustaceans, 
sub-order  Anomoura.  which  they  connect  with 
the  Macrura. 

Ga-la'-ti-an  (ti  as  Shi),  a.  &  s.    [Gr.] 

1.  ,4s  adj. :  Of  or  pert;iining  to  Galatia,  a 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  south  of  Fajihla- 
gonia,  west  of  Pont  us,  and  north-east  of 
Phrygia.  It  was  originally  a  jart  of  Phrygia, 
but  the  Gauls  or  Celts  liaving  invaded  Asia 
in  several  bodies,  conquered  and  settled  in 
this  country  about  B.C.  '-'41,  wlience  the  name. 

2,  As  stdjst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galatia. 

TI  St.  Paul's  Episile  to  tlie  Galatians: 
Scripture  Canon :  A  New  Testament  Epistle, 
stated  in  ch.  L  v.  1  to  have  lieen  written  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  a  claim  admitted  by  the 
ancient  church  universally,  and  by  nearly  all 
the  ablest  modem  critics.  It  is  one  of  the 
four  epistles  considered  by  Ferdinand  Baur  as 
genuine.  St.  Paul,  who  generally,  it  api'L-ars, 
used  an  amanuensis,  wrote  this  epistle  with 
his  own  hand  (vi.  11).  It  was  penned  just 
after  a  visit  by  the  apostle  to  the  Galatian 
church  (i.  6).  Two  such  visits  had  taken 
place  ;  the  first,  during  which  lie  founded  the 
Galatiau  church,  was  about  a.d.  51  or  50 
(Acts  xvi.  2) ;  the  second  was  about  a.d.  55 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  In  ch.  iv.  16  a  first  visit  is 
alluded  to,  implying  that  there  had  been  a 
second.  The  epistle,  then,  was  not  penned 
till  at  least  a^d.  55,  and  probably  not  uutd 
A.D.  57  or  68,  duiing  the  firat  part  of  the 
Apostle's  residence  at  Ephesus  (xix.  10).  Ihe 
subscription  at  the  end  of  the  epistle  which 
shews  that  it  was  written  from  Rome,  though 
accepted  by  Baur,  is  rejected  by  most  critics. 
The  Galatiau  church  consisted  mainly  of  Gen- 
tile converts.  On  these  Paul  did  nut  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  though  lio  was 
willing  to  tolerate  its  use  among  the  Jewish 
proselytes.  No  sooner  had  he  departed,  how- 
ever, than  Judaisiug  teachers  appeared  in  the 
Galatian  church,  represented  tiiat  Paul  was 
not  ou  a  level  with  the  Apostles  originally 
chosen,  but  a  mere  subordinate  agent  whom 
they  had  sent  forth ;  that  his  teaching  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  conflict  witli 
that  of  Peter,  and  that  circumcision  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  salvation.  In  reply 
to  these  teachers,  Paul  showed  that  he  was  a 
real  Apostle  (i.  15,  &c.),  and  that  he  met  the 
other  apostles  on  such  a  footing  of  equality, 
that  ou  one  occasion  lie  had  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face  when  he  was  to  be  blamed  (ii.  11 
-14,  &c.).  He  reproaches  them  for  their 
fickleness  in  so  quickly  turning  from  the  piu-e 
to  the  perverted  gospel  (i.  i>-9  ;  iii.  1,  &c.), 
exliorts  them  not  to  relapse  from  Christian 
liberty  into  the  bondage  of  Judaism  (ili.,  iv., 
v.),  and  concludes  with  practical  exliorta- 
tion3(\i.). 

g^'-asc,  s.  [Gr.  yoAafaios  (jgoloxaios)  =:  milky, 
milk-white ;  yd\a  (gala)  =  milk ;  iu  allusion 
to  the  milk-white  spikes  of  flowers.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diapensiacete  or  of  Pyro- 
lacese.  Galax  ophylli,  a  small  plant  growing 
wild  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  sometimes  sees  in  gardens  here. 


gar-ldJC'-i-aS,  «.     [Gr.  YoAofouos  (salaxaios)  — 
inilUy.] 

Jchthy. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  fkiniiy 
Galaxitdae  (q.v.). 

ggr-ldx'-i-dae,  ga-l^xT-i-i-dw, «.  pi.  [Mod. 

l^at.  galaxias,    and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-idxe.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  Teleoetean  fiehes. 
sub-order  Physostomata.  It  was  founded  by 
Prof.  MuUer.  They  are  akin  totlieBalmonidae, 
but  are  destitute  of  an  adipose  Hn  and  scales. 

g^l'-ax-y,  *  gar-lax'-i-&B,  *  ^al-ax-ie» «. 

[Fr.   galaxk,   from   Lat.    galaxias,    from    Gr, 
yaAo^ias  (galorlas)  =   the  milky-way,  v^Aa 
(gala),  gen.  ydAoKTos  (galaktos)  =  milk.] 
J,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  ff'dtixy.  that  milky  way 
WUlch  nightly,  a^  a  circling  /.otie.  tbou  seest 
Fowdereil  witti  stars."        Milton  :  K  L.,  viL  079. 

2.  Fig.:  An  assemblage  of  splendid  persons 
or  things. 

"  The  crowded,  yet  cleau  aud  luminous  ffaUirleiot 
Imagery,  Ullfused  throutcli  the  works  o(Bl»hop Taylor." 
—Dr.  Parr.    (LaUiat/t.) 

II.  Astron. :  The  Milky  Way.  It  coneti- 
tutes  nearly  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equi- 
noctial at  an  angle  of  about  6,",  and  cutting 
that  circle  in  right  ascension  Oh.  47'  and  l'21i. 
47',  so  that  the  noilhem  and  southern  poles 
are  situated,  the  one  on  right  a.scension  12li. 
47',  declination  N.  27°,  and  right  ascension 
Oh.  47',  declination  8,  27*.  'iTic  milky  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  belt  or  zone  now  de- 
scribed arises  from  the  blended  light  of 
countless  multitudes  of  stars,  each  doubtless 
a  sun  to  some  system  of  planets.  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel  estimated  that  at  one  portion  of  the 
Milky  Way  116,000  stars  passed  through  the 
field  of  the  telescope  in  a  quarter  of  an  liour, 
and  ou  another  occasion  258,000  stars  in  forty- 
one  minutes.  Here  and  there  the  Milky  Way 
divides,  especially  at  one  spot,  where  there  is 
a  separation  into  two  jiortions,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  projecting  sides  of  a  fishtail.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  believes  that  stars  are  not  scat- 
tered at  tolerably  uniform  intervals  through 
space,  but  are  congre-rated  at  particular  spots. 
The  solar  system  is  in  a  stratum  of  stars,  the 
thickness  of  which  is  inconsiderable  compared 
with  its  length  and  breadth.  The  sun  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  stratum,  iii 
proximity  to  the  front,  where  it  subdivides 
into  two  streams.  Looking  laterally  to  the 
right  or  left  one  sees  out  of  the  marching 
regiment  of  stars  into  corajxiratively  vacant 
space,  but  looking  forward  or  backward  the 
front  or  rear  can  be  seen  blended  together  so 
as  to  constitute  the  appearance  called  tlie 
Milky  Way.  Among  the  other  popular  names 
given  to  the  Galaxy  are  Jacob's  Ladder,  the 
Way  to  St.  James's,  Watliug  Street,  &c 

gal'-ba,  s.  [A  corruption  of  adaba,  the  West 
Indian  name  of  the  tree.]  A  durable  wood  pro- 
duced by  Cak'phyUumCalaba.  [Calophyixum.) 

gal'-ba-num,  s.  (Lat.  galbanum;  Gr.  yoA^anj 
(galbane):  Heb.  HJl^n  (chhelbenah),  from  ibn 
or  Jhn  ichlieUh)  —  fatness.] 

L  Phar. :  A  gum  resin  obtained  from  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  Ferula  galhaiiijlua.  It 
is  imported  from  Persia  and  India.  It  occurs 
in  translucent  masses  of  brownish  yellow 
agglutinated  tears,  which  have  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  bitter  acrid  t:iste.  It  yields  when 
distilled  with  water  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
a  volatile  oil,  having  the  formula  CioHis, 
boiling  at  160' ;  the  residue,  after  l>oiUng  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  then  precipitating  the  filtrate 
with  hydiocliloric  acid,  yields  yellow  resin, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  this  resin  is  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  it  yields  umbel  Iif erone. 
The  purified  resin  yields  bv  destructive  dis- 
tillation a  blue  oil,  wliich  boils  at  289°,  and 
has  the  formula  C20H30O.  It  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  blue  oil  obtained  from 
chamomile.  Galbanum  fused  with  caustic 
potash  yields  resorciu  CtU4(OH>2-(l-3).  Gal- 
banum is  used  to  prepare  Emplastrum  Galbani^ 
and  is  given  internally  as  a  stimulating  ex- 
pectorant. 

2.  Scrip.  :  The  translation,  galbanum,  in 
Exod.  XXX.  34.  is  probably  correct.  It  was 
one  ingredient  in  the  holy  anointing  oil. 

gal'-bu-la,  s.     [Lat.=  a  yellow  bird,  supposed 
to  be  the 'female  of  the  Golden  Oriole.] 
Ornith.:  Jacamar.     The  typical  genus  of 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p5t, 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  miite.  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  k^ 
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the  family  Galbuliniy  Oi-v.).  Kxamiilc  :  Out- 
hula  paradisea,  the  Swallow-tailed  Kingfisher 
of  Surinam. 

gai-bu-li'-nae.  s.  pi  [Lat.  gdlbul(a),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiKe.] 

Ornith.:  Jacamars,  a  sub-faTnily  of  Hal- 
cyonidfe  (Kingfishers),  which  to  a  certain 
extent  it  connects  with  MerojiidK  or  Bee- 
eaters.  They  have  a  long,  straight,  greatly- 
compressed  bill ;  the  wings  of  moderate 
len;ith.  tlie  fourth  quill  longest;  the  central 
feathers  of  the  tail  ver>'  long.  They  have 
gennrally  metallic  plumage,  green  being  tlie 
most  frequent  colour.  They  are  found  in 
South  Amorii^a  and  the  West  Indies,  building 
in  holes  in  trees.  They  sit  on  low  naked 
branches  on  the  forest  paths,  whence  they 
dart  upon  butterflies. 

S^'-bu-liiSv  s.  [Lat  =  the  nut  of  the  cypress- 
tree.]  ' 

Bol. :  A  collective  fruit,  allied  to  the  Stro- 
bilus  (Cone-proper),  but  differing  only  in  being 
round,  and  having  the  heads  of  the  carpels 
much  enlarged.     Example,  the  Juniper. 

•gal-der,  *gal-dere,  s.    [A.S.  gaUhr,  geaU 
dor;  Icel.  galdr.]    A  charm,  an  enchantment. 
"  Heo  bigolen  that  child  mid  galdere  awithe  etronee," 
Layamon,  ii.  38-1. 

igale  (1),  s.     [Dan.  gal~TnQ,\\,  furious  ;  cf.  Icel. 
goki  —  a  breeze  ;  gnldrahridh  =  a  storm  raised 
by  spells  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  gal  =  vapour,  smoke.] 
L  LiUrally : 

1,  A  wind ;  specifically,  one  stronger  than 
ft  breeze,  but  less  violent  than  a  tempest ;  it 
is  usually  used  iii  conjunction  witli  some 
qualifying  adjective  :  as  a  gentle  gale,  a  strong 
gale,  a  fresh  gale,  &c. 

*'  Both  shores  were  lost  to  sight,  when  at  the  close 
Of  day  a  ablffer  gale  at  Eoat  arose." 

Dryden-  (j^p'id ;  Metamorphotes  I. 

2.  A  breeze,  a  current  of  air. 

"  While  every  gale  ia  peace,  and  every  grove 
Is  melody,'  Thomson  :  Spring.  873. 

n.  Fig. :  A  quarrel,  a  disturbance,  a  breeze, 
a  tumult;  noisy  excitemt^nt. 

"  Then  the  muaic  touched  the  gates  and  died. 
Rose  agnla  from  where  it  seemed  to  fail 
Stormed  in  orba  of  aoug.  a  growiiiK  gnle." 

Tennyson:  Vision  of  Uln.^i. 

%  For  the  difference  between  gale  and  breeze, 
see  Breeze. 

gale  (2),  s.  [A.S.  gafol  =  rent,  trib'ite.]  A 
periodic  payment  of  rent  or  custom  ;  an  in- 
stalment of  money.     [Gavel.1 

"He  has  offered  20  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  rent 
due.  which  would  amount  to  £^0,  and  60  per  cent,  on  a 
single  galif,"— Daily  .Vews.  Oct,  5.  1S81. 

^  Hanging  gale  :  (See  extract). 
"  Mr.  LlttoD  said  it  would  he  better  to  abaudon  the 
use  of  the  term  hanr}i'i<i<i'd43,  as  there  was  no  sudi 
term  in  the  Act.  A  hnn^ing-gale  metnt  ft  gale  ntill 
left  unpaid  at  each  paymeutof  rent." — Standiird,  Nov. 
30.  18S2. 

gale-day,  s.     The  day  on  which  an  in- 

stalinent  of  rent  is  due. 

'■  The  rents  were  not  demanded  till  the  expiration  of 
twelve  montha  after  the  gale-day." — Staiulard,  Nov.  30. 
1882. 

gale  (3),  *gagel.  *gall,  *gaul.  *gayle, 
*  gaylle,  s,    [A.S.  gagol ;  Dut.  gag&l.] 

Hot. :  Myrica  Gale;  its  full  English  name  is 
Sweet  Gale.  It  is  called  also  Bog  Myrtle.  It 
is  a  twiggy  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high,  oc- 
curring in  bogs  and  moors  on  the  Highland 
mountains  and  elsewhere,  ascending  to  the 
height  of  1,800  feet.  It  is  found  also  on  the 
Conciuent,  in  Northern  Asia,  and  in  North 
America,  The  flowers  are  in  catkins ;  the 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  waxy  pubescence. 
It  yields  wax,  resin,  benzoic  acid,  and  tannin. 

[MVRICA,  MVRICACE.C] 

"  Gala ;  mirftu ;  mircetum  est  Uxnu  vbi  crescunt." — 
~~Cathol,  Anglicutn. 


'-.] 


♦gale(l).  s.    tA.S. 

1.  A  song. 

"  The  nyghtyngalo 
In  vrode  maketh  miry  gale. '         AlUtiunder,  2,S47. 

2.  A  noise,  chatter. 

"  Llatenith  now  and  letlth  gale."    AliMaimder,  2,MT. 

•  gale  (5),  s.    [Gaol.] 

gale(l),  v.i     [Galr(1),  s.] 
Navi. :  To  sail ;  to  sail  fast 

gale  (2),  •gall,  'galyn,  v.i.  [A.S.  galan; 
Icel.  &  Sw.  ^ala  ;  Pan.  gale  =  to  cry,  to  sing.  ] 
To  cry,  to  sing,  to  croak. 

■*  Whan  the  Sompnour  herd  the  Prere  gale." 

Chaucer:  C.  T,  6.414. 


gale  (3),  v.t.    [Gale  (2),  s.] 

Min. :  To  acquire  the  right  of  working,  as  a 
mine. 

ga'-le-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  helmet,  usually  of 
leatiier",  whereas  the  cassis  was  generally  of 
mcUiI .] 

1.  Anat. :  The  amnion, 

2.  But.:  Helmet;  tlie  arched  upper  lip  In 
some  labiate  flowers  :  example,  }M,nii am.  album. 

3.  Pahxont. :  A  fossil  echinoderm,  shaped 
like  a  helmet. 

4.  Pathol. :  A  headache  extending  all  over 
the  head, 

5.  Surg. :  A  bandage  for  the  head, 

gal'-e-as,  s.    [Galleas.J 

Naut. :  A  low-built  French  galley  worketl 
with  sails  and  oars. 

ga'-le-ate,  ga'-le-at-ed,  a.  [Lat.  galeatus, 
from  galea  =  a  helmet.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Covered  with  a  helmet  or 
hehnet-shaped  covering. 

"A  galeatvd   echinus    copped." —  Woodigardt    On 
Fosailt 

II.  Tecfniically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Helraeted  ;  having  a  Galea  (q. v.). 

2.  Ornith.:  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  on 
the  head  like  that  of  a  helmet ;  crested. 

gal-e-cy'-nus»  s.    [Gr.  yaXi}  {gaU)=a.  weasel, 

and  KVtov  {kudn),  genit.  k>jv6<;  (fcuuos)  =  a  dog.] 

Falceont. :  A  genus  of  Viverridse,  from  the 

Pliocene  of  QSningen.     It  seems  intermediate 

between  the  civets  and  the  dogs.    {Nicholson.) 

ga-le'-ga,  s.  [Etym.  somewhat  doubtful  ;  con- 
sidered to  be  probably  from  Gr  yd\a  (gala)  = 
milk,  and  ayw  (n^o)  =  to  draw,  to  induce; 
these  plants  being  said  to  increase  the  milk  of 
the  animals  eating  them.] 

Bot. :  Goat's  Rue  ;  the  typical  genua  of  the 
Rubtribe  Galegeae  (q.v.).  They  have  pinnate 
leaves,  and  long  axillary  racemes  of  lilac  or 
white  flowers.  They  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  extend  to  Persia.  Galp.gn 
officinalis  was  formerly  used  in  fevers  and 
convulsiona. 

ga-leg-e-ae^s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeg(a),  and  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -etc.] 
Bot.  :  A  subtribe  of  Loteae  (q.v.). 

gal'  'e-i-dae,  s.  pi  [Lat.  gale{us)  (q.v.),  and 
fr  /I.  pL  adj.  suff.  -icte.] 

Tchthy.  :  A  family  of  Squfllina  (Sharks). 
Tliey  have  small  spiracles,  two  dorsal  fins, 
lioth  of  them  destitute  of  spines,  and  an  anal 
fin.     [Galeus.] 

gal-e-me'-ta,  g3,l-i-me'-ta,  s.  [A  native 
word.]    (See'the  compound.) 

galemeta-wood,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  native  name  in  Jamaica  for 
Bmnelia  salici/olia. 

ga-le'-mys,  n.  [Gr.  yaXrj  (gale)  =  a  weasel, 
and  IU.US  (J'Kts)  =  a  mouse.) 

Zool  :  A  genus  of  Soiicidge  (Shrews),  often 
called  Mygale ;  a  name,  however,  which  is 
yet  more  commonly  ai>plied  to  a  genus  of 
spiders.  Galemys,  or  Mygale  moscluUa,  Lin- 
naeus's  Castor  moscfiatus,  is  the  Muscovy  or 
Musk-rat,  called  by  the  French  De.^man.  It 
is  found  in  Russia.  Galemys  or  Mygale  yyy- 
rcnaica,  occurs  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

[MVGALE.] 

ga-le'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yaXri\^  (galene) 
=  stillness  of  the  sea  ;  so  called  from  its  suji- 
posed  property  of  quieting  the  violence  of 
disease ;  Fr.  galene.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  supposed  remedy  or 
antidote  for  poison. 

2.  Min.  :  [GaleniteJ. 

ga-'en'-ic  (1).  ga-len'-ic-al  (1).  a.'  [Eng, 
gakn{a)  ;  -ic,  -ical]  Pertaining  to  or  containing 
galena. 

ga-len'-xo  (2).  ga-len'-ic-al  (2),  a.  [See 
drf.]  Pertaining  to  Galen,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian, born  at  Pergamua,  a.d.  131,  and  said  to 
have  died  at  Rome  alK)ut  a.d.  200,  or  his 
method  of  treating  diseases  ;  remedial. 

*  Ga'-len-if  m,  s.  [From  Galen,  the  physician, 
and  Eng.  sufi.  -ism.  ]  The  doctrines,  or  method 
of  treating  diseases  tauglit  by  Galen. 


*  Ga'-len-ist,  s.  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-1^4.]  \  f>Uuwer  or  disciple  of  Galen  ;  ft 
Gatenito.    {Massinger :  Pari,  o/ Love.) 

Gal'-en-ists,  «.  pi.  [Named  from  their 
founder.  Galea  ur  Galenus  Abraliansde  Haau. 
(Di-f.).] 

Ecdesiol  &  Ch.  Hist. :  An  Anabaptist  sect, 
one  of  two  into  which  the  Waterlanders  split 
in  1G64.  Gakn,  their  founder  [Etyin.],  was  a 
doctor  of  medicine  and  a  minister  among  the 
Meimonites  at  Aniati-nlam.  He  is  said  to  hav* 
taught  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  so 
much  a  borly  of  truths  to  be  believed  as  of 
principles  to  be  obeyed.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  having  Socinian  pritclivities,  a  chargo 
from  which  the  Statr-s- General  acquitted  him 
on  September  14,  1663. 

t  ga'-len-itc  (1),  ga-le'-na,  s.  [Lat.  galen(a) 
=  (1)  lead  ore  ;  (2)  the  dross  or  melted  lead  ; 
-ite  (Mtft.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  metallic  ore  with  cubic 
cleavage.  It  occurs  also  tabular,  or,  rarely, 
fibrous.  Hardness,  2'5  to  2*75  ;  sp.  gr.  7  "JO  to 
7"70  ;  lustre,  metallic  ;  colour  and  streak,  lead- 
grey.  Compos.  :  Sulj'hur,  13'4  ;  lead,  86-6  = 
100.  It  sometimes  contains  a  small  amount 
of  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  &c.  Varieties : 
(1)  Ordinary  galena.  (-•)  Argentiferous  galena, 
(;'.)  Galena,  with  impurities  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, &c.  Under  this  head  are  ranked  Bleish- 
weif,  Targionite,  and  Steinmannite.  (4)  Galena 
containing  an  excess  of  sulphur.  It  includes 
supersulpliuretted  lead.  (5)  Targionite  (q.v.). 
It  is  very  abundant  in  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  many  otiier  countries,  as  Swedt'U,  Ger- 
many, Britain,  Ac.  IVIost  of  the  lead  of  commerce 
is  extracted  from  it.  and  often  much  silver. 

*  Ga'-len-lte  (2)  [From  Galen,  and  Eng.  suff. 
-ite.]    A  physician. 

"Not  much  unlike  a  Bkilful  Oalenlte." 

Sylvester:  f)u  Bartat;  The  Trophies. 

ga-le-ii6-9el:'-a-tite,  5.  [Lat.  galejia  ;  Gr. 
Jce'pa,?  (kerns),  genit,  jctparo?  (Iceratos)  =  the 
head,  and  Eng.  suff.  -iteiMiu.).] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Phosoenite  (Dana.); 
called  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Crom 
fordite  (q.v.). 

gal-e-ob'-do-lon,  s.  [Gr.  ya\f6^So\ov(gale- 
obdolon)  =  a  blind  nettle;  yoAerj  (galei)  =  & 
weasel,  and  ^S6\o<;  (bdohs)  =  a  fetid  scent.] 

Bot. :  Weaselsnout.  A  sub-genus  of  Lamium 
(q.v.).  The  old  Galeohdnlon  luteum,  the  Yellow 
Weaselsnout  or  Yellow  Archaneel.  is  now 
Lamiuvi  Galeobdohn.  It  is  found  in  hedges 
and  copses,  chiefly  on  chalk  and  limestone, 
from  Yorkshire  south.  Abroad  it  extends 
through  Northern  Europe  to  Western  Siberia. 

gal-e-o-^er'-do.  s.  [Gr.  ydXeos  (galeos)  =  a 
shark,  and  lee'piSuj  (Icerdo)  =  a  fox.] 

Pola:ont. :  A  genus  of  Sharks  founded  upon 
teeth  obtained  from  the  cretaceous  rocks,  and 
from  the  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

gal-e-o'-de^,  s.  [Gr.  y6.K-(\  (gale)  =  a  weaseU 
and  elSo-i  (eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Galeo- 
didse  (q.v.).  Galeodes  aranoid*:s  is  found  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
is  said  to  annoy  camels,  and  inflict  an  en- 
venomed wound  on  man. 

gal-e-od'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galeod(es), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtj;.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Arachnida  (Spiders),  order 
Adelarthrosomata.  It  is  sometimes  railed  also 
Solpugid;e.  The  falces  or  mandibles  are  very 
large  and  chelate ;  the  maxillary  palpi  are  in  the 
form  of  long  feet ;  there  are  two  eyes  on  the 
front  of  the  head ;  the  cephalothorax  and 
abdomen  are  distinctly  separate  from  each 
other  and  both  segmented,  and  th>^  respiration 
is  by  tracheae.  Tlie  animals  are  nocturnal  and 
predatory  ;  they  inhabit  the  warmer  regions. 

gal-e-o-pi-the'-^i-dsa,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
galeopit)iec(us)  (q.v.),  and  Lat  fern.  pL  adj. 
suff.  -uto.] 

Zool :  Flying  Lemurs.  A  family  of  Mam- 
malia, order  Insectivora,  which,  however,  it 
connects  with  the  Quadruniana.  It  contains 
only  the  genus  Galeopithecus  (q.v.). 

gal-e-o-pi-the'-ciis,  s.    [Gr.  yaXerj  (galee)^ 
a  weasel,  and  Tridr}Kos  (pitMkos)  =  an  ape,  a 
monkey.] 
Zool.  :  Flying  Lemur ;  the  typical  and  only 


b^l,  b63^;  p6^t,  jS^l;  cat.  cell,  choms,  ^htn,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  —  t, 
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genua  of  the  family  Uaieopitliet-iaae  (q.v  ). 
They  have  a  ineiiibraue  extending,'  from  tin* 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  forelegs,  and  theme 
to  the  hind  ones  and  the  tail.  This  enables 
them  to  take  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  It 
is,  however,  only  a  parachute  to  support  them 
in  the  air,  not  a  wing  to  enable  them  to  fly 
like  bats.  They  occur  in  the  Indian  Ari-hi- 
pelago.  The  best-known  species  is  Galea- 
pUheais  volons,  found  in  Malacca,  ISumatra, 
and  Borneo. 

gal-e-op'-Sis,  s.  [Lat.  galeopsis;  Gr.  yaXe6\pt<; 
IgaUopsis),  from  ^aAe'ij  (gulee)  =  a  weasel,  and 
o>//is  (opsis)  =  appearance.  The  comparison  is 
between  the  corolla  of  the  plant  and  a  weasel's 
head.] 

Bot. :  Hemp-nettle.  A  genus  of  Labiatae 
(Lamiaceae),  family  Lamidie.  The  calyx  is 
0nnpanuIate,  tlie  anther  cells  opposite,  burst- 
ing transversely  by  two  valves.  British 
species:  (1)  Gakopsis  lAtdanum.  the  Red  ;  (2) 
G.  dubm.  the  Downy  ;  and  (3)  G.  Tetrahit,  the 
Common  Hemp-nettle.  '.".  versicolor,  the 
Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle,  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  a  sub-species  of  No.  3. 
No.  2  is  employed  by  country  people  in 
Britain  as  a  jiectoral  medicine. 

gSil-er-ic'-  u  -  late,   a.      [Lat.    gaUriculuvi, 
dimin.  of  gdlenis  =  a  hat  or  cap.) 
Bota  ny,  £c. : 

1,  Covered  as  with  a  hat  or  cap. 

2.  Having  a  tuft  or  plume.    (PaxUm.) 

f  g^l'-©r-ite»  8.  [Tvat.  oalfr(us)  =  a  hat  or 
cap;  ■ite(Min.).]     [Galerites.] 

Patceont.  :  An  echinid  of  the  genua  Galerites 
(q.v.). 
I^&l-er-i'-tef,  ».    [Galerite.] 

Palrroiit.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Galeiitidffi  (q.v.).  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  chalk. 

gal-er-it'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  (jalerU(es) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Palceont.  :  A  family  of  Echinoderms,  order 
Echiiioidea.    [Galerites.] 

•gal -em,  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  north 
wind.     (Evelyn  :  Complete  Gardener.) 

gSl-er-6'-ca,  s.  [Lat.  galeruvt  ■=  a  helmet- 
like  covering  for  the  head  ;  a  cap,  a  bonnet.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galerucidae.    Six  species  are  British. 

gSl-e-ru'-ci-dae,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  galenic(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -idcB.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramerous  beetles,  sub- 
tribe  Cyclica.  They  are  by  some  comprehended 
in  the  Chrysomelidse.  The  length  of  the  an- 
tennse  is  half  that  of  the  body  or  less.  They 
are  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  or 
thicker  towards  the  end,  and  the  insects  them- 
selves are  ovoid,  oval,  or  nearly  hemispherical. 

ga-les'-te^  s.  [Gr.ya?^€7j{gale€)=&  weasel, 
and  AijtmJ?  (testes)  =  a  robber.] 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  founded 
on  remains  from  the  Purbeck  Beds,  whicli 
are  of  upper  oolitic  age.  It  seems  to  have 
been  an  insectivorous  and  marsupial  mammal. 

g^'-ets,  s.  pi.  [Ft.  galet  =  a  pebble,  a  shingle.] 
Tlie  splinters  of  stone  broken  ofl"  by  the  stroke 
of  the  mason's  chisel.    Also  called  spauls. 

gfil-e-iis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class.  Lat. 
galeos;  Gr.  yoAeds  =  a  kind  of  shark  or  dog- 
flah.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galeidae.  Two  species  occur  in  Britain.  One 
is  Galeits  vulgaris,  which  is  six  feet  long,  and 
destructive  to  the  fisheries.  It  is  called  the 
Common  Tope,  the  Penny  Dog,  and  the 
Miller's  Dog.  The  other,  Mustelns  Icsvis,  is 
aroaller,  has  flat  teeth,  feeds  chiefly  on  crus- 
taceffi,  and  is  called  in  Cornwall  the  Bay- 
mouthed  Dog. 

J^'le-wdrt^»  s.pl     [Eng.  gale,  and  worts.) 
Bot. :  The  name   given   by  Lindley  to  the 
MyricaceEe,  of  which  Myrica  Gale  is  the  type. 
(Gale,  Myrica.] 

Cr&l'-i-a,  s.    [Gall.] 

Med. :  A  medical  preparation  containing  gall. 

gftl  i-a'-9e-ae,  gal'-i-e-8B»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat, 
gali(nm)  (q  v.),  aud  Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff. 
-acecc ;  -ear.] 


But.  ■  Stellates,  an  order  of  Epigynous  Exo- 

f[eu8,  alliance  Cinchonales.  The  uaujo  Htel- 
ates,  formed  J"rom  Stellata;,  i^ivea  by  Ray  in 
A.D.  1690,  refers  to  tlie  star-like  appearance 
of  the  flowers.  The  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous planis,  with  angular  stems,  whnrled 
ex.stipulate  leaves,  and  minute  flowers.  Calyx 
superior  obsolete  or  four,  five,  or  six-lobed. 
Corolla  inonopetalous.  valvate,  rotate,  or 
tubular,  its  divisions  the  same  in  number  as 
tliose  of  the  calyx,  as  are  the  stamens.  Fruit 
a  didymous  indehiscent  pericarp,  with  two 
(■('Us  and  two  seeds.  Seven  or  eight  genera 
and  from  300  to  320  species  are  known  ;  all 
from  cold  and  temperate  regions,  or,  if  from 
h<  it  countries,  then  from  hills.  British  genera, 
G.ilium,  Rubia,  Asperula,  and  Sherardia  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  the  Galiaceae  are  reduced  to  a  sub- 
order of  Rubiaccffi,  the  latter  category  being 
made  to  inelu'le  also  the  Cinchonada. 

•ga'-lic,  a.    [Gaelic] 

Ga-li9'-i-an,  a.  &.  s.    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  jiertainin^  to  Galtcia,  a 

province  in  the  nurtli-west  of  Spain. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Galieia. 

Gai-i-le'-an.  Gfi.l-I-l8B'-aii(l),  a.  &  s.  [From 

Galilee  ;  fing.  adj.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  Asadj.:  Ofor  pertaiuingtoGalilee(q.v.). 

B.  As  substuntive : 

L  Geog. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee. 
n.  History: 

1.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite. 
who  resisted  the  payment  of  the  tax  im]iosed 
l>y  Quirinius,  the  Cyrenius  of  St.  Luke  (Luke 
ii.  1),  and  gave  the  Romans  trouble  till  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  a.d.  70. 

2.  (PI-)  A  name  applied  to  Jesus  and  His 
disciples,  from  the  intimate  connection  they 
had  with  Galilee  (Matt,  xxvi,  69;  Mark  liv. 
70) ;  hence  applied  by  Pagans  and  Mohamme- 
dans, as  a  term  of  reproach,  to  Christiana 
generally. 

"  And  woonda  by  QallUmis  piven, 
The  Barest  paM  to  Turkisb  neaven.'* 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

Gd,l-i-le'-ail  (2),  a.  [After  Galile(o)  ;  Eng. 
suff.  -an.]  'Pertaining  to  or  invented  by  Galileo, 
the  celebrated  astronomer. 

Galilean-telescope,  s. 

Optic  instru. :  .K  telescope  of  the  simplest 
construction,  like  an  opera  glass.  It  has  only 
two  lenses,  one  an  object-glass,  the  other  a 
diverging  or  concave  eye-piece. 

G^'-i-lee,  s.  [Gr.  TaXtAaia  (Galilaia)  ;  Heb. 
rh*)i  (Gelikfh),  from  V*?!  (galil)  =  (as  subst.) 
a  circle,  a  region,  (as  adj.)  rolling,  turning. 
See  def.  1.] 

1.  Geog.  :  A  Roman  province,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  north  of  Palestine  west  of  the 
Jordan.  As  the  term  Ajsia  began  with  a  small 
patch  of  territory  in  Asia  Minor,  but  gradually 
had  its  meaning  extended  till  it  took  in  all 
the  Asiatic  continent,  so  the  word  Galilee 
was  first  applied  to  a  fragment  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  constituting  its  northern  portion 
(Joshua  XX,  7  ;  2  Kings  xv.  29).  It  was  mostly 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (Isaiah  ix  1  ;  1  Maccab. 
v.  20-23).  In  the  New  Testament  times  the 
word  had  the  more  extended  meaning,  and  we 
learn  from  Josephus  that  there  were  an  Upper 
and  a  Lower  Galilee. 

2,  Arch.  :  A  j^orch  or  chapel  at  the  entrance 
of  a  church.  The  galilee  at  Lincoln  Cathedral 
is  a  porch  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept ;  at  Ely  Cathedral  it  is  a  porch  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  ;  at  Durham  it  is  a  large 
chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  which  was 
built  for  the  use  of  the  women,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  advance  farther  into  the  church 
than  the  second  pillar  of  the  nave.  In  the 
galilee  were  also  deposited  corpses  previous 
to  interment,  and  religious  processions  were 
formed.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Bible,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles." At  Durham  the  bishop's  consistory- 
court  was  also  held  in  the  galilee. 

gSl-i-ma'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Fr..  prob.  a 
f..rm  of  galivwfree  =  GaXuimufray  (q.v.),  but 
tra<iitionally  said  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
fusion of  an  advocate  who.  pleading  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Matthew,  from  whom  a  cock 
had  been  stolon,  used  the  words  Galli  Ma- 
(/ii«5=:the  cock's  Matthew,  instead  of  Galliis 
Jlfo^Trwe  —  Matthew's  cock,]     Nonsense,   eon- 


fused  or  nonsensical  language  ;    au    absurd 
mixture  of  words. 

g&l-i-me'-ta,  s.    [Galemeta.j 

g&l'-m-gale,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garingal ;  Fr.  gcJan. 
gaX ;  Ger.  gu.Ujant.\ 

Bot. :  Cyperus  longus,  a  perennial,  tall  sedge, 
with  an  umbellate  cyme, and  erect,  led-brown 
glumes.  It  is  found  in  the  south  of  England, 
Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  but  is  very 
rare.    (.Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

"  The  rote  ia  (ringsulr  ^ud  gaZingalr." 

Land  of  Cockagiu,  71. 

gU-in-ao'-ga,  s.  [Named  after  Don  M.  H 
de  Galinboga.'a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Compositae.  Only  on«  or 
two  species  are  known.  Galinsoga parvijlora 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  Peru, 
and  has  rooted  itself  in  cultivated  fields,  and 
on  roadsides  at  Ke w  and  elsewhere.  (Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

gil-in-SO'-ge-ae.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galinsog(a); 
and  Lat.  fem,  I'l.  adj.  suff.  -aF.] 

Bui.  :  A  Bub-tribe  of  Senecionideae,  typa 
Galinsoga. 

gal-1-on-gee,  s.    [A  Turkish  word.]    A  sailor. 

"  All  tliat  a  careless  eye  cuuld  see 
111  him  was  some  yomig  gatlongea." 

Byron:  lirUU  of  Abydoi.  li.  9. 

gal'-i-ot.  g^  le  6t,  gil'-U-ot,  s.  [Fr. 
galiote,  from  Low  ha.t.  gaXeota,  dimin.  of  goXea 
=  a  galley  ;  Sp.  galeota  ;  Itat.  galeotta.] 

Naut.  :  Formerly,  a  galley  propelled  by 
sails  and  oars,  having  one  mast  and  sixteen  to 
twenty  s'^ats  for  rowers  ;  used  by  most  of  the 


marilirne  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and 
called  by  substantially  tlie  same  name  in  the 
Romance  languages.  Now  a  strong  and  cum- 
brous, bluff-bowed,  two-masted  vessel,  used 
in  the  Dutch  merchant  service. 

"  Finding  the  Bame  deep  enough  to  harbour  therein 

eaUies  and  galliots  in  goodTiuinber^roceeding  further. 

he  found  a   very  open   fi\act,"—Backluift :    Voyagea, 

UL  313. 

gSl-i-pe'-a,  s.  [The  name  given  to  the  plant 
in  Guiana;   Yr.galipee,  gaiipier.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutiicese,  tribe  Cusparia. 
Galipea  officinalis  or  G.  Cusjiaria,  the  latter 
called  also  Bonplandia  trijoliata,  furtiisbes 
Angostura  bark  (q.v.). 

gal'-i'pot,  s.    [Ft.] 

Comm. :  The  French  name  for  the  white 
viscid  resin  which  exudes  from  the  stem  o( 
Pimis  Tnariti-ma,  after  an  incision  has  been 
made.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  was  collected  or  pre- 
served.    [G  A  LLIPOT.  ] 

ga'- ll  -  unit  s.  [Lat.  galium;  Gr.  yotAiof 
(gallon)  =  the  Yellow  Bedstraw  (Dioscorides), 
from  yaXa  (gala)  =  milk,  which  som«  species 
of  the  genus  are  used  to  curdle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  plants,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Galiacese  (q.v.).  Corolla  rotate, 
four-cleft ;  stamens  four ;  fruit  didymous  or 
dry,  often  hispid  or  tubercled.  About  150 
species  are  known,  eleven  of  them  British  : 
(l)Galium  verumaTid(2)G.  Cruciata,  perennial, 
with  yellow  flowers ;  (3)  G.  palitstre,  (4)  G. 
uliginosiim,  (5)  G.  sajcatile,  (6)  G.  sylvestre,  and 
(7)^7.  Molliigo,  perennial,  with  white  flowers 
and  very  minute,  glabrous,  smooth  granulate 
or  rough  fruit;  (8)  G.  boreale,  perennial,  with 
white  flowers  and  hispid  fruit ;  (0)  G.  Aparint, 
(10)  G.  tricorne,  and  (U)  G.  parisiense,  annual, 
with  white  or  greenish  flowers,  large  fruit, 
and  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  the  margins 


f&te,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  fiAtlier ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  g*.  pj^t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  whd.  son ;  mute.  oub.  oiire,  unite,  cur.  ride,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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of  the  leaves  prickly.  No,  5,  the  Smooth 
Heath  Bedstraw,  tlowers  from  July  tn  Sej)- 
tember  on  heathy  spots  and  liilly  pastures  to 
such  an  extent  as  in  some  places  to  whiten 
the  ground.  No.  1  is  tlie  Yellow  Bedstraw. 
which  also  is  common.  Its  flowers  are  used 
to  curdle  milk.  No.  9  is  the  Goose-grasH  or 
Cleavers,  whieli  is  abundant  in  hedges  ;  the 
hooked  fruits  cling  to  the  coats  of  animals, 
and  are  thus  widely  dispersed.  An  extract  of 
G.  rigid^im,  a  foreign  species,  has  been  used 
successfully  in  epilepsy,  as  has  an  extract  of 
No.  7.  The  torrefied  grains  of  various  species 
of  Galium  are  a  good  substitute  for  coffee. 

gaU  (1),  *galle,  s.      [A.S.   gealla;    O.   Nor- 
thumb.   galla;    cogn.    with    Dut.    gal;    Icel. 
gall;  Sw.  galla;  Dan,  galde;  Qev,  galle ;  I>at. 
Jel  ;  Gr.  x^^V  (cholc).'} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally': 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  OitU  ia  the  greatest  resolvent  of  curdled  milk. 
Hoerhaiive  lias  given  at  a  time  one  drop  of  the  gall  of 
an  eel  with  »\icces»." —Arbathnot :  On  Diet, 

(2)  The  gaU-bladder. 

"The  manted  couple,  aa  a  t«§tlniony  of  future  con- 
cord, did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacritice  beliUid  the 
altar  "'— Browne.  .■  Vulgar  Krroun,  hk.  111.,  ch.  lii. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Anything  exceedingly  bitter. 

"  In  mi  mete  gave  thai  galle  to  be." 

K.  Eng.  P Salter  ;  Pi.  Ixvll.  2S. 

(2)  Rancour,  malignity,  bitterness. 

•'  The  time  bath  been  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 
From  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall." 
Byron  :  EnglUh  Bards  &  Scotch  Ket'iewen. 

*  (3)  Anger;  bitterness  of  mind. 

(4)  Cool  impudence;  brazen  assurance;  ob- 
noxious effrontery.     {Slang.) 

XL  Physiol. :  The  same  as  Bile  (q.v.). 

^  (Tall  of  Glass :  The  neutral  salt  skimmed  off 
the  surface  of  crown-glass  ;  also  called  San- 
rtiver(q.v.). 

gall-bladder,  s. 

A  lutt.  :  A  pear-shaped  membranous  sac, 
three  or  four  inclies  long  by  one  and  a  half 
broad,  lodged  obliquely  in  a  fossa  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver. 
The  neck,  which  is  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 
bends  downwards  and  terminates  in  the 
cystic  duct. 

"  He  had  at  divers  times  found  worms  In  the  gall- 
btadiler  ill  persi-ua  lie  bad  opened  at  Duseldorp." — 
Derham  :  Pht/sio- Theology,  bk.  viiL,  ch.  vi.    (Note.) 

gall-duct,  s. 

Anat. :  A  duct  which  conveys  the  bile ;  a 
Bile-duct  (q.v.). 

gall-plpo,  s.  The sameasGALL-DUCT(q. v.). 

*  gall-wet»  a.      Full  of  gall  or  bitterness. 
••  Or  do  the  relic  ashes  of  his  prave 

Revive  and  rise  from  their  forsaken  cave? 
That  80  with  gall-wet  wurds  and  er>t:eclies  rude, 
Controul  the  manuera  of  the  multitude  " 

Bp.  HaU :  Satires,  bk.  IL    (Prol.) 

(2),  s.     [O.  Fr.  galU,  from  Lat.  galla  =  a 
gall-nut;  Dut.  galnort;  Fr.  gale.  7ioix  de  gale; 
Ital.  galla  ;  Ger.  gall-a2i/el.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Gen.(Bot.):  A  morbid  excrescence  on  the 
leaf  or  leaf  bud  of  any  plant,  arising  probably 
from  the  puncture  of  a  cynips.  These  small 
hymenopterous  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves,  &c.,  of  various  plants,  each  species 
being  limited  to  a  single  plant,  or  even  a  single 
part  of  one  ;  thus  there  is  a  Cynips  Jicus  carica; 
on  the  common  fig,  a  Cynips  fa^i  on  the  beecli, 
and  a  Cynips  quercus  folii  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  oak-  The  so-called  oak-api>lps  are  not 
fiuits  but  morbid  excrescences  produced  by 
Cynips  terminalis,  so  called  because  it  deposits 
its  eggs  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots  on  the 
tree.  8onie  galls  have  at  times  been  mistaken 
for  fungi,  but  proper  care  can  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Spec.  (Bot.  &  Comm.):  The  galls  of  com- 
merce are  produced  by  the  puncture  by  Cynips 
galUvtinctoria  of  the  leaf-bud  of  Quercus  infecto. 
ria,  or  more  rarely  of  some  other  species  of  oak. 
In  the  hole  made  by  the  insect,  an  egg  is  de- 
posited, in  due  time  to  be  developed  into  a 
larva,  which  eats  its  way  out  when  it  comes 
to  the  perfect  state.  One  variety  is  white  or 
yellow,  another  green,  grey,  or  black.  The  best 
galls  come  from  Smyrna  aiid  Alepi>o.  With  the 
salts  of  iron  they  yield  a  fine  black  colour,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

"  The  Alepi>o  galU.  wherewith  we  make  ink,  are  no 
other  than  cases  i>f  iiiaects,  which  are  bred  in  them."— 
Dtrliam 


n.  Phnrm.  :  Galls  are  used  in  pharmacy  for 
the  preijaration  of  Gallic  acid  (q.v.).  Ofllcinal 
]ireparations  of  gall-nuts  are  Tinctura  (laU(r. 
(tincture  of  galls),  Ungucntuvi(!alUE{oinimeni 
of  galls),  and  Unguentui/i  Gal Uv  cum  Opio  (mui- 
ment  of  galls  witli  opium).  Gall  nuts  are  useful 
on  account  of  the  Tannin  (q.v.)  and  gallic  acid 
contained  in  them.  Tannin  is  a  powerful 
astringent,  and  is  useful  in  affections  of  tlie 
alimentary  canal,  also  applied  locyilly  to  sup- 
press haemorrhage  from  the  gums,  lips,  nose, 
&c.  Preiiarations  of  gall-nuts  should  not  be 
given  with  salts  of  iron,  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions containing  alkaloids,  salts  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, &c.,  nor  with  gelatine,  as  these  sub- 
stances give  precipitates  with  tannic  acid. 

IT  Gall  of  the  EaHh  : 

Bot.  :  (1)  A  composite  plant,  Midgedium, 
Jloridanum ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  its 
bitterness  [Mulgedidm]  ;  (2)  Nabuhis  Fraseri. 

gall-insects,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  hymenopterous  tribe  Gallicola, 
of  which  the  type  is  the  genus  Cynips  (q.v.), 
see  also  Cynipidse,  and  Gall  (2),  s. 

gaU-nut,  s.     [Gall  (2),  s.,  II.l 

gall-oak,  s.  Quercus  infectoria,  the  oak 
from  whirli  the  galls  of  commerce  are  obtained. 

[Gall  (2).] 

gall-steep.  s. 

Dyeing  :  A  bath  of  nutgalls.  for  the  process 
of  galling  in  Turkey-red  dyeing.    [Gall  (2),  i'.] 

gall  (3),  *  galle,  *  gaule,  s.  [Icel.  galli ;  Ital. 
galla  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gfdle  ;  Dut.  gal,  gale  —  ecurf, 
scab.]    [Gall  (1),  v.] 

!.  A  wound  or  sore  on  the  skin  caused  by 
rubbing. 


2.  A  spring  or  wet  place  in  a  field  ;  a  spot 
when  the  grass  has  been  worn  off ;  a  bare 
place  in  a  crop. 

gall  (1).  *  gall-en,  "gall-yn,  v.(.  &  i.    \0. 

Fr.  galler  =  to  gall,  to  fret,  to  itch  ;  galle  ~  a 
galling,  a  fretting,  itching  of  the  skin,  from 
Lat.  calliis  =  a  thick,  hard  skin.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  fret  or  wear  away  the  skin  of  by 
rubbing  ;  to  excoriate  ;  to  hurt  or  break  the 
skin  of  by  friction. 

"  Oaltiitg  his  kingly  bandu,  haling  ropes." 

StuikcsiJ. :  Hamlet,  v.  1. 

2.  To  fret  away  ;  to  break  or  damage  the 
surface  of  by  rubbing. 

"  And  the  Gabriell  riding  asterue  the  Michael,  had 
her  cable  gauhl  asunder  in  the  hawse  with  a  piece  of 
driuing  ycv'—ilackluyt :   Voyages,  iii.  66. 

3.  To  hurt  by  rubbing  or  touching. 

'■  I  am  loathe  to  gaU  a  new-head  wound." 

SItakesj).  :  2  Henry  VT.,  i.  2. 

4.  To  wear  away  the  grass  in  a  field. 

"  For  galling  of  pasture  get  home  with  thy  wood  " 
Tuiitr .  Eiubandrie,  Ivii.  3L 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  impair,  to  wear  away,  to  damage. 

"  He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth  ; 
And  that  my  state  being  galled  with  my  expence, 
I  Beek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth," 

Sftakesp. .'  Sferrn  Wives  qf  Windsor,  iii.  4. 

2.  To  annoy,  to  harass, 

"Leisley  then  commanded  three  hundred  horse  to 
advance  into  the  riuer,  whom  the  musqueteers  fnnii 
beliiud  the  works  so  ffi^'erf,  aa  tlicy  were  enforced  lo 
retiie."— Baker :  Charles  I-  (an.  1640J. 

3.  To  fret,  to  vex,  to  cause  annoyance  and 
grief, 

"The  necks  of  mortal  men  having  been  never  before 
galled  with  the  yoke  of  foreign  duminiou,  nor  baviiii; 
Lad  experience  of  that  most  miserable  and  detested 
condition  of  living  iu  slavery. " — Raleigh  :  Bist.  qf  the 
World.bk.  it.,  ch.  1..  S  12. 

B.  IntraTisitive : 

*  1.  To  fVet ;  to  be  teased,  vexed,  or  annoyed. 
2.  To  annoy,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  fret,  to 
grieve. 

"My  opinion  still  is,  that  a  large  demand  at  once, 
with  a  prospect  of  being  thereby  relieved  from  certain 
galling  taxes,  would  be  more  willingly  submitted  to 
than  the  present  mode  of  fluctuating  and  irritating 
taxation." — Anecdotes  of  Bp.  Watson,  vol.  iL,  p.  IBS. 

*3.  To  act  in  a  galling  manner;  to  say 
galling  things  ;  to  scofl". 

"I  have  seen  you  flecking  B^^AgalUng^.'i  this  gentle- 
man twice  or  thrice."— Sft(jA<f.sp.  .■  Henry  r,,  v.  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  gall  and  to 
nib,  see  Rub. 

gall  (2),  v.t.      [Gall  (2),  «.]     To  impregnate 
with  a  decoction  of  galls. 


Gfi.l'-la,  8.     [An  African  word.     (8ee  def.)] 

1.  One  of  a  race  inliabiting  the  cast  and 
south  of  Abyssinia.  They  belong  to  the 
Kattir  family. 

2.  Tlie  language  spoken  by  the  Gallas.  It 
is  the  principal  spoken  language  of  Abyssinia. 

Galla-OX,  s.  A  variety  or  sub-variety  of 
ox  {Bos  Taurus),  gcnei-ally  white,  with  small 
liunch,  black  muzzle,  small  bones,  and  high 
legs.  The  honis  turn  up  vertically,  are  of  a 
pale  horn  colour,  extremely  bulky,  and  nearly 
four  feet  in  length.  Foun<l  in  the  Galla 
country.     {Major  Chas.  Ilamiltim  Smith.) 

*  gal-la-glass,  s.    [Gallowula-ss.] 

gall-am-ic, n.     [Eng.  gall (2) ;  -amic (Chem. ).] 

(hee  the  comi'ound.) 

gallumic-acld,  r. 

Chem. :  C7II7NO4,  Crystallizes  in  large 
plates  which  are  slightly  solublein  cold  water. 
It  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  tannin  with  one  part  of  ammonium  disul- 
pbate,  and  six  parts  of  ammonia,  till  the  solu- 
tion no  longer  smells  of  ammonia,  and  re- 
ciystallizing  out  of  water.  Gallamic  acid  is 
decomposed  )iy  alkalies,  therefore  it  is  pro- 
bably an  amide. 

gal'-lant,  gal-^l^t',  "gal -ant,  *gal- 
aiint.  ^  g£Q-launt,  a.  &  s.  [O.  Fr.  gallant 
(Fr.  galant).  jir.  jiar.  of  f/a^er^  to  rejoice  ;  gale 
=  show,  miith ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  gala  = 
ornament,  festive  attire  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  galanU.} 
[Gala.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Gay,  showy,  splendid,  well-dressed, 
magnificent. 

"  In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Yoiath  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm* 

Gray :  The  Bard. 

2.  Fine  or  noble  outwardly  ;  specious. 

"  Hollow  men,  tike  horses  hot  at  band, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  tlietr  mettle,* 
Shakes. :  Julius  Ctesar.iv.  X 

3.  Brave,  high-spirited,  daring,  magnani- 
mous, courageous,  heroic,  noble. 

"  He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  foUowed  bim.  a  gallant  band?" 

Wo7-deworCh  :   White  Doe  of  Xylttone,  IL 

4.  Courtly,  polite  towards  ladies,  of  cour- 
teous manners.  (In  this  sense  pronounced 
gql-ldyit'.) 

5.  It  is  commonly  used  by  speakers  in  ifr 
ferring  to  an  officer  of  the  array  or  navy,  as. 
My  gallant  friend. 

B.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Jxinguage : 

1.  A  brave,  high-spirited  or  daring  person, 

"  Exclaim  not,  gallants .'  qxieatlon  not." 

Scatt  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  17. 

2.  A  gay,  fashionable  or  courtly  man. 

"  In  youth,  'tis  said,  n,  gallant  free, 
A  lusty  reveller  was  he." 

Scott  :  Rokeby,  iii,  31. 

3.  A  wooer ;  a  ladies'  man ;  one  who  pays 
court  to  ladies. 

"  As  to  Theodora,  they  who  had  been  her  galtanU 
when  she  waa  au  actress,  related  that  damous.  or  noc- 
turnal spirits,  had  often  driven  tbem  away  to  lie  with 
her  tbemaelvea." — Jortin:  Ecclesiastical  History, 

*  i.  One  who  pays  court  to  ladies  for  a  lewd 
purpose. 

"  One  that  1b  well-ntgh  worn  to  pieces  with  a^  to 
shew  himself  a  young  gallant."— ^hahesp. :  Merr^ 
Wivet.  li. 

*  IL  Naut.  :  A  top-saiU 
^  To  stoop  gallant : 

Naut. :  To  lower  the  top-sail. 

gal-lant',  v.t.  &  i,    [Gallant,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  court  to  ladies ;  to  wait  on  or  pay 
attention  to  a  lady  ;  to  escort  a  lady. 

2.  To  handle  or  manage  in  a  fashionable 
manner. 

"I  teach  younggentlemen  the  whole artof^MlIanrtii* 
a  fan" — Addison:  Spectator,  No.  102. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  gallivant  or  gad  aboat 
idly. 

"  It  is  as  thoroughly  believed  among  the  country 
fulk  as  the  gospel,  that  the  witches  are  in  the  practice 
of  gallanting  over  field  and  flood  after  sunset,  in  the 
shape  of  cats  and  mawkins." — 7?i«  Steatn-boat,  p.  in. 

*  gSI'-lant-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gaUarU:  -ed.]  Gal- 
lant, well-dressed. 

*  gal'-lant-i^e,  5,  [^ng.  gallant;  -ise.]  Gal- 
lautrj%  gallant  bearing. 

"  Gray-headed  senate  aiid  youth's  gaUttntise.' 

Sylvester :  Du  Bart.is,  wk,  L,  day  «,  90b. 


bSU.  b6^;  po&t,  j<$v^l; 
-«iaa    -tlan  =  shan. 


cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -fion,  -^lon  =  »*'""     -tloos,  -sioos,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d«L. 
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*g&r-lant-ish.a.  [Eng.  gallant ;  -is/i.]  FomJ 
of  g.illivaiiliiii;  or  stroUing  about;  gaiUling 
abuul. 

"A  weak,  tickle,  frenkUti,  btfrotted.j^ananfiift,  or Im- 
perioua  wouuiu. '— /irnw .-  /.(/«  qf  hiwx.  L  42u    (Nott-.) 

g&l' lant-lj^,  •  ga-lant-ly,  *  ga-launt-ly, 

adv.     tEng.  gallant;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  gallant,  gay  or  showy  manner; 
showily,  handsomely. 

"  The  wayea  ecbwhore  are  gulantty  jmued  with 
foure  Hijiiare  stone-,  except  It  Iju  where  fur  wiuit  of  Bt-jiin 
till- y  use  to  lay  bricke.'— i/acUi*i/r.-  Voga^ct,  voL  li.. 
pt.  il..  p.  69. 

2.  In  a  gallant,  brave,  daring  or  noble  man- 
ner ;  bravely ;  nobly  ;  hcroicaUy, 

**  Aiid  not  a  momeut  will  lie  bide. 
Till  aquire  or  proom  before  him  ride ; 
Head  most  of  iill  bo  sterna  the  tide, 
Aud  stems  it  ^itllnntly." 

.Scott:  Marmion,  vL  22. 

3.  Like  a  gallant ;  in  a  gallant  manuer. 

gfil'-lant-nesSt  5.    [Eir^.  gallant ;  -Tiess.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being  gallant ; 
gayness;  magniliceiice. 
2.  Bravery,  gallantry,  heroism, 
"Ttiat  wblcb  gives  to  faumau  actions  the  relish  of 
Justice,  is  •■  eertaiu  ixiihleiiefA  or  ffalliintneu  of  courage 
(mrely  found),  by  wliich  a  man  scorna  to  be  beboIdiiiK 
lor  the  contentment  of  liis  life,  to  fraud  or  breach  of 
proiiiise."— j!/o^i>i  /  u/  Man,  pt.  L.  ch.  xv. 

g&l'-lan-try,  s.      [O.  Fr.  gallanterie;   Fr, 
galanlerie,  troiii  galant  =  gallant  (q.v.).j 

♦l.  Show,  Bplendur,  magiiifiti'uce  of  api)eai- 
tAce ;  band!^onlelles3. 

*•  Make  the  sea  shine  with  oaltanlry,  and  all 
The  t;uglL,h  youth  flook  to  tlicir  aduiiraL" 

iVa/ler  :  Initructiona  to  a  PaitUcr,  9. 

8.  Bravery,  high  courage,  heroism,  nobility. 

•*Ab  a  frieiid  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  I  cannot 
Dut  icjolce  in  the  personul  safety,  and  in  the  pertonal 
gaUtin(ry  too,  of  su  dtstiugul8lit;d  a  branch  or  it  [tho 
Duke  of  \oT}s.y'—Ajuai.  of  Bp    Watton.  vol  L,  pt  3(i». 

3.  Politeness  or  courteous  bearing  towards 
ladies, 

"These  [the  fair  aexj  compose  half  the  world,  and 
are  by  the  just  comi'Iaiaauce  and  gallantry  of  our 
D&tion  the  more  powerful  part  of  the  people." --^r«ci«  ; 
Spectator.  No.  4. 

4.  Court  paid  to  women  for  lewd  purposes  ; 
vicious  love  or  pretence  of  love ;  lewdness, 
profligacy,  debauchery. 

5.  A  number  of  gallants ;  gallants  collec- 
tively. 

"  Followed  with  England's  grillantry  and  pride." 
Drayton:  The  MiterUs  of  Queen  Jlargaret. 

e^l-Iate.  s.    [Eng.  galUJLc);  suff.  -aU  (Chem.) 
(q.v.).l 

Cketn, :  A  salt  of  Gallic  acid  (q,v.). 

•g^'-la-ture.  s.     [9p.  galladura,  from  Lat. 
gallus  =  a  cock.]    The  tread  of  a  cock. 

"Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando.  galht- 
ture,  germ  or  tread  of  the  egg,  as  Aqnapendente  and 
Btricter  enquiery  infirmeth  us.  doth  aeem  of  lesser 
doubt.  "—Brovme :   I'uiffar  Erroun,  bit.  iii,  ch.  zzvlii. 

Kall'-bUSll,  s.  [Eug.  gall  =  gale  (3),  and  hush,'] 
Bot. :  The  Gale  or  Sweet  Gale. 

•g^'-le-ass,  *  gal-li-ass,  s.    [Fr.  galmsse ; 
Ital.  galeazza.] 

Naut. :  A  heavy,  low-built  vessel,  carrying 

fenerally  three  masts  and  three  tiers  of  guns. 
t  was  prnpelle.l  bnth  by  sails  and  oar.s,  and 


had  thirty-two  seats  for  rowers,  who  were 
cenerally  slaves,  six  or  seven  at  each  oar,  A 
tower-like  structure  wa.s  at  the  stem,  and  a 
castellated  structure  in  the  bows. 

"And  while  they  were  proceeding  on  in  this  maner 
°^®L**  .?■  Kr«fit  ffaniatsea  was  bo  furiously  battered 

with  shot,  that  the  whole  naiiy  was  falne  to  come  vp 
rounder  together  for  the  safeguard  tbereoL"— fl^adt- 
lU]/C  :   Voj/agcs,  vol,  i  .  p.  EOT. 


gal'-le-in,  *.    [Gall  (2),  and  {phthaiyinJ] 

Chemistry :    GallcVn,     PvrogaUolphthalein. 
Cell-KOH^- 
C2oHio07,or02< 

Obtained  by  heating  for  some  hours,  one  iiart 
of  phthalic  anhydride  witli  two  parts  of 
pyrogallol  from  IDO"  to  200%  then  dissolving 
the  fused  moss  in  alcohol,  precii-itating  with 
water,  and  recrystalllzing  from  dilute  hot 
alcohol.  It  forms  small  tTystals  which  are 
red-brown  by  reflected,  and  metallic  grer-n  by 
transparent  light  Gallein  is  nearly  iiisohible 
in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ellier,  and 
very  soluble  in  aicohoL  It  dissolves  in  caustic 
potaab  with  a  red  color,  which  Im  turned  blue 
by  excess  uf  alkali.  Soiuhle  in  ammonia  wiih 
a  violet  color.    Ualleiii  is  UKcd  us  u  dye. 

•  gal'-lfi-on,  *  gai'-lion,  a.     rSp.  gaZeon, 

from  Lat,  fff(/ea  =  a  galley (q. v.);  lUiX.gaknne.] 

Naut. :  A  large  ship  used  by  the  Sjianiurds 
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in  their  commerce  with  South  America.   They 
usually  had  four  decks. 

"  No  more  than  the  Ralelgha  and  Drakes  ooneldered 
themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  thecar^uesof 
Spauiab  galUont.'—Macaulaif:  Bitt,  £ng.,  clu  Xiii- 

gair-er,  s.  [Eng.  gall  (1%  y. ;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  galls. 

gal-ler'-i-a,  5.  [Ital.  galUria;  Low  Lat. 
pnierid  =  a  gallery,  from  the  covered  passage- 
which  the  larva  makes  with  wax,  &c.,  in  the 
beehives  which  it  invades.  (McNicJioU.) 
Agassiz  derives  the  name  from  Gr.  ^oAcpo? 
(galeros)  =■  pleasant.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Galieridae  (q.v.).  Two  species  live  in  beehives, 
doing  great  damage. 

•gal-ler'-i-an,  *  gal-ler'-i-en,  «.  [Fr. 
galerien.]    A  galley-slave. 

'•  The  advantage,  if  any.  stands  (or  the  gaXlerian.'— 
Gentleman  Intlructed.  p.  183. 

gSl-ler'-i-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  galler(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  moths,  tribe  Pyjali- 
dina.  The  nntennse  are  simple,  the  basal  joint 
generally  with  a  tuft  of  scales  beneath  the 
labial  palpi,  sliort  in  the  male,  long  and  por- 
rect«d  in  the  female.  Larva  with  sixteen 
legs,  feeding  on  wax  in  beehives.  Four  British 
species.    (Stainton.) 

*  gal'-ler-ied,  a.  [Eng.  gallery;^,]  Fur- 
nished with  a  gallery  or  galleries. 

gal'-ler-y,  *gal-ar-y,  *gal-ler-le,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  galleHe(Fr.  fjnlerie),  from  Ital.  gal lerna, 
from   Low  Lat    galeria  =  a  long  portico,  a 
gallery  ;  Sp.  &.  Poit.  galeria.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  room  or  apartment  of  much  greater 
length  than  breadtli,  ser\ing  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  different  rooms  of 
a  building  ;  a  corridor. 

"  Searching  all  wonndetl  the  Ungya^^.'n'M.- 
And  the  voyd  ccjurtc-t. "     Surrey :  Virgil ;  ^mig  \\. 

2.  A  room  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures 
or  other  works  of  art;  hence,  a  collection  of 
pictures,  statues,  &c. 

"As  fine  a  pallfrj/  of  ptctnres  as  any  bargomaster  of 
Amaterdam.'— J/aciiiiZay  .■  ffUC  Eng.,  ch.  xiiv. 

3.  A  partial  story  in  a  room  for  auditors, 
musicians,  &c. ;  a  platform  projecting  from 
the  walls  of  a  room,  and  supported  by  brack- 
ets, pillars,  or  consoles,  and  overlooking  the 
ground-floor  ;  as  a  gallery  in  a  church,  theatre, 
iic. 

"NorU  the  shape  of  onr  cathedrals  proper  for  oar 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  iigure  of  an  am- 


pliltheatre.  with  palierUi  irrnduallj  overUKjkliitr  each 
other  :  for  Into  this  coudltiuu  the  parlvti  chtirc-fae«  of 
L<.ijd'.n  are  drlviug  apace,  as  nuuvnn  by  the  mani 
gatUrita  every  day  built  lu  theiu.  — <;r«M/i(. 

4,  The  occupants  of  a  gallery  at  any  pep 
formancc ;  generally  with  the  imputation  o1 
their  being  low-bred  aud  devoid  of  taste. 

"The  guU^ririf  wm'd  certainly  lose  miich  of  their 
vencrati.-K  for  Ihi-  thotrical  kluffs.  queens, and  nobl.-i 
If  they  wfre  to  nee  them  behind  the  Keues.  uubedi- 
xeued.  —V.  Knox:  SphU  of  DnpulUni,  28. 

H  To  play  to  the  gallery:  To  court  the 
applause  of  the  vulgar. 

*  5.  An  ornamental  walk  or  apartment  in 
gardens  formed  by  trees. 

"  In  roost  [KU-t  there  had' been  framed  bjr  art  sucb 

Elca.'wint  arlxjurs.  tlmt,  one  answering  auotber.  they 
i-rame  a  gitUtrry  aloft  from  tree  to  tree."— Aidn«y. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  covered  passage  in  a  work,  either 
for  defence  or  conunnnicalion,  as  one  beneath 
the  coniitcrsiyirp  and  h-oipholed,  or  communi- 
cating between  the  enceinte  and  an  outwork. 
A  gallery  in  a  scarp  liaving  embrasures  be- 
comes a  casemate. 

2.  Ml7\. :  An  adit  or  drift  in  a  mine,  either 
as  a  means  of  working,  of  drainage,  or  of  ven- 
tilation. 


A  balcony  projecting  from   the 
a  ship,  as  the  fiuarter-galUry, 


5.  Naut. : 
afterpart  of 
stern  gallery. 

^  Whisperiitg  gallery  ;  (Whispebino]. 

gallery-Glass,  s.    A  large  class  taught 

while  seated  in  a  gallery. 

gallery-furnace,  «.  A  fUmace  used  in 
thit  disLiHatioM  of  green  vitriol,  consisting  ot 
a  long  g.illcry  containing  two  or  three  tiers  of 
retorts,  100  in  each  row.  The  gallerj*  is  a  flue 
traversed  i>y  the  flame  of  a  tire.  The  neck  ot 
each  retort  j.rojrct*i  through  the  walls  of  the 
gallery,  and  enters  an  exterior  receiver. 

gallery-hatiling,  $. 

Mia. :  A  passage  driven  on  the  dip  of  ike 
vein. 

gallery-hit,  s. 

Cricket :  A  showj'  stroke,  such  as  would  b^ 
appreciated  by  a  non-critical  spectator. 

gallery  keeper.   *  gallary-keeper 

8.     A  pei-son  m  cliarge  of  a  gallery. 

"Thirtv  ptiunds  given  to  the  gallary-keeperi  at  St. 
WargaretsChurch.  — WAifWocA.-  JJemorialt ;  Chtirlet 
J  (an,  1615). 

gallery-picture,  gallery-painting, 

s.  A  picture  in  which  the  figures  or  animals 
represented  are  life-size  or  larger;  a  landscape 
of  more  than  five  feet  in  width. 

*  gal' -less,  *  gaul-less,  a.    [Eng.  gaU  (1)  ; 
■less.]  Free  from  or  without  gall  or  bitterness. 

"  Such  mild  ajid  gatUlett  spirits,  so  receptive  of  vir- 
taousiiui-iesaioUA."— Bales:  J  thur^tfunerai  Sermon. 


•  gal-le-tyle, 

pot  (q.v.). 


s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  galli- 


. ."Make  a  compoond  body  of  glass  and  gaUetyte; 
that  is.  to  have  the  coloor  milky  like  a  chalcedon, 
btflngastuff  Ijetweenaporcellaijeaiidaglaas."— ^ocon  * 
Physical  Remains. 

gal-lej?,  *gal-al,  *  gal-ale,   *  gal-ay, 

♦  gal-e,  '  gal-eie,  s.  [O.  Kr.  galie,  galUe, 
from  Low  Lat.  galea  =  a  galley ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gali,  gala,  ;  Fr.  galere;  ItaL  &  Sp.  gaUra.] 

1.  Nautical  : 

(1)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  or  more 
rows  (banks;  (Bask,  s.,  II.  9)  of  nars,  said  to 
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have  been  invented  by  the  Corinthians  700 
B.C.     The  birenies,  triremes,  quinqueremes. 


ftte.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU.  father;  we,  wet.  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine-  go  pot 
or,  wore.  wgU,  work,  who,  son;  mute.  ciib.  ciire.  ^nlte.  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    ».  cb  =  e;  ey  =  a^  qn  :^ kw. 


galleyfoist— gallinacesB 
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&c.,  were  galleys  having  so  many  banks  i>f 


COIN       OF       ALLECTi;S, 
Showlug  a  Roman  Galley. 

Bars— two,  three,  five,  &c.    The  pentecontori 
had  fifty  cars  in  a  single  tier. 

"And  for  those  boata,  Iohijeb  navea,t)r  gaZlies,  PHny 
iiitii.  that  vEgP3iii9  ascrlbeth  the  device  to  Poralus ; 
HDd  Phllostepliiuius  to  Jiiaon:  Ctesiaa  toSaiuvraa  jand 
Saphoiiiia  to  Semiramia:  Archlinachiis  to  Algeon."— 
Raleigh:  Bittory  of  tlie  World,  blc  i,.  ch.  Till.,  §  a. 

(2)  A  low,  flat-built  vessel  with  one  deck, 
and  navigated  with  sails  and  oars,  formerly 
common  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  vai  led 
in  length  from  100  to  200  feet,  the  smaller 
being  called  Jialf-galleys,  and  the  smallest- 
sized  quarter-galleys.  They  carried  as  many 
as  twenty  nara  on  each  side,  each  worI<ed  by 
several  men,  generally  slaves.  They  were  two- 
masted,  and  had  two*  lateen  sails.  Tlie  largest 
were  csiUed  galleasses.  [Galleass.]  Tliey 
were  of  130  feet  keel,  80  feet  beam,  three 
masts,  thirty  banks  [Bank,  s.,  1. 1]  of  two  oars 
each,  each  oar  manned  by  six  chained  slaves. 
They  were  introduced  into  France  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  and  manned  by  criminals. 
[Galley-slave.]  He  kept  fnrtyin  his  service. 
They  were  abolished  by  Louis  XV.  in  1748. 

(3)  Any  boat  of  a  large  size  ;  a  state  barge. 

"And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  iiassed. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Qave  wilder  miuBtrelsj'." 

Scott :  Lord  of  the  Islet.  I  15. 

(4)  A  clinker-built  boat  for  ship's  use,  from 
28  to  36  feet  long,  and  with  a  lieam  equal  to 
one-Iifth  of  its  length.  It  is  light  and  sharp. 
caiTying  from  ten  to  twelve  oars,  and  is  used 
for  speedy  rowing  on  expeditions.  It  usually 
has  six  alternate  oars  rowed  by  a  picked 
crew. 

(5)  An  open  boat  used  on  river  waters  by 
Custom-house  officers,  river-police,  and  for- 
merly by  press-gangs,  &c. 

(6)  The  cook-house  on  board  ship,  which  is 
on  deck,  or  in  a  forward  part  of  the  vessel. 

2.  Distill. :  A  Gallery-furnace  (q.v.). 

3.  Print. :  An  oblong  tray  which  receives 
matter  from  the  composing-stick,  and  on  whicli 
it  is  arranged  in  a  column  or  page.  The  galley 
has  a  ledge  on  both  sides  and  at  top,  half  an 
inch  in  height.  From  this  it  is  taken  to  the 
imposing-stone  and  arranged  in  a  chase.  The 
galley  sometimes  has  a  groove  to  admit  a  false 
hottum,  called  a  galley-slice. 

galley-flre,  s. 

NauK :  A  ship's  fire-place, 

galley-halfpence,  s.  pi.  [Galley-half- 
penny.] 

*  galley-halft)enny,  5.  A  base  coin,  so 
called  from  being  smuggled  in  in  the  galleys 
■which  brought  merchandise  from  Genoa.  It 
was  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

*  galley-house,  5.    A  boat-house. 

"Tlifse  gaUe>/-hoHfes  are  50  or  6f>  paces  from  the 
fiver  side  ;  aod  when  they  briug  the  Kiuleye  into  them, 
there  is  a  atrong  roiie  brought  rouud  the  stem  of  the 
vessel,  and  botii  ends  stretched  along,  one  oa  each 
Bide."^ Dumpier  :  Voyagcg  ia.Q.  1688). 

galley-pepper,  5.    Coal-ash.     [Galley, 

galley-slave,  s.  A  criminal  condemned 
to  work  in  the  galleys. 

"  Worse  than  the  deeds  of  gaUey-sJaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  auch  stonua  ber  very  name, 
And  fierce  Uceatiutuneaa  should  bear  the  blame," 
Cowper:  Table  Talk,  3)7. 

» gai -ley-foist.  •  gal-ly-foist,  s.     [Eng. 
galley,  and  foist  (q.vT).] 

Naitt. :  A  state  barge,  such  as  that  used  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  when  attending  at 
Westminster  in  state, 

"Oat  of  my  do-ires,  yoa  sons  of  Dolse  and  tumult, 
begot  on  an  ill  May  day.  or  when  the  gaUi/ftyixt  ia 
afloate  to  Westminster."^ Ben  Jowon  :  Silent  iVotnan, 
iv.  2. 

iffil'-ley-worm,  s.    IGallyworm.) 
gall'-fly,  a.    [Gall  (2),  s.] 


G&l'-li,  s.  pi.  fLat. ;  said  to  be  from  Gallus,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  which  made  those  mad  who 
drank  its  waters.] 

Jtoniati  Antui.:  The  priests  of  Cybele  at 
Rome.  Tiny  carried  round  the  image  of  Cybele 
likr  periph;  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  rolling  their 
ht-.ids,  b<;iliiig  their  brL■a^>ts  to  tlie  sound  of 
llutcs,and  uthriiig  dreadful  predictions.  Great 
indecencies  tnuk  place  in  connection  with  the 
festival  nl'  tlic  goddcs-s  they  worshipped,  whieli 
occurred  at  tlie  vernal  equinox.  The  Galli 
altme,  of  all  tlie  heathen  pritstlmod  in  ancient 
Runic,  were  permitted  to  ask  alms  from  the 
jicople. 

gal'-li-am-bic,  s.  tLiit.  galliambicris  =  a 
song  used  by  the  Galli  or  jiriests  of  Cybele.] 

Fros. :  A  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  two 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  wanting 
the  linal  syllable. 

*  gal'-ll-an,  a.  fLat.  GaUi(a)  =  Gaul;  Eng. 
adj.  suit*  -ail,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France ;  French. 

"  An  eminent  monsieur,  thnt.  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl."  hhakesp. :  Cymbeltne,  L  7. 

gal'-li-ard,    *  gal-ye-ard.    "  gay-lard, 

(I.  &  5.'  [!Sp.  gallarda  —  (a.)  pleasant,  gay, 
lively,  (s.)  a  kiud  of  lively  Spanish  dance  ; 
O.  Fr.  gailUtrd,  gaillurt;  Port,  galliardo;  Ital. 
gagllardo.] 

*  A.  vis  atij. :  Merry,  gay,  frisky,  brisk, 
active,  lively. 

B,  As  snbstantwe  : 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang. :   A  merry,  gay,  brisk,   or 
lively  person. 

2.  Music :  [Gaillard]. 

"  gal'-li-ard-i^e,  &  [Fr.]  Merriment,  mirth, 
liveliness,  exuberant  gaiety. 

"  I  am  no  way  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliard- 
Ise  of  company," — Browne :  lieligto  Medici. 

*  gal'-li-ard-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  galliard;  -ness.] 

The  quality  of  being  galliard  ;  gaiety,  merri- 
ment, liveliness. 

"His  Bijrightly  pleasance  and  galliardnet* a.\iaX^" — 
Oayton  :  Festivotts  A'otes  on  Don  <iuixote. 

gal'-ll-S.ss,  s.    [Galleass.] 

Gal'-lic  (1),  a.  [Lat.  Gallicvs,  from  Gallia  = 
Gaul,  France.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or 
France  ;  French  ;  Galilean. 

gal'-lic  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (2),  s.  ;  -ic]  Of,  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from  galls. 

gallic  acid,  s. 

Chevi.  :  CyHeOs+HoOorCfiHaCOHX^CO-OH 
-f  H2O.  Tiioxy benzoic  acid.  Gallic  acid 
occurs  in  seveml  plants,  as  Sumach,  Divi- 
divi ;  in  the  leaves  of  Arctostaphylus  uva  ursi ; 
in  the  roots  of  Helleborus  niger,  Veratrum 
album,  Colchicum  autmnnale,  Cephwlis  ipecacu- 
anha; in  the  bark  of  Strychnos  mix  vomica: 
in  red  wine,  &c.  Gallic  acid  can  be  prepared 
synthetically  by  fusing  di-iodoxybenzoic  acid 
with  caustic  ]iotasb.  It  is  also  formed  by 
powdering  gallnuts,  which  contain  tannin, 
and  exposing  them  moistened  to  the  air  for  a 
month,  at  a  temperature  of  70°,  and  is  then 
extracted  with  boiling  water,  the  crystals  re- 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  decolorised 
by  animal  charcoal.  The  spores  of  Pcncillium 
gbmcjitii  convert  tannin  into  gallic  acid.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  boiling  tiinnin  with  dilute 
suliihuric  acid,  which  converts  the  tannin 
into  gallic  acid  and  glucose,  C27H-20O17  -l- 
4H-jO  =  3C7HSO5  -f  C6H12O6.  Gallic  acid  crys- 
tallizes in  white,  silky  needles,  which  lose 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  120",  and  melt 
with  decomposition  at  222°  to  240°.  Soluble 
in  three  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  130 
parts  of  water  at  12° ;  also  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  Pure  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  alkaloids.  It  gives  a 
bluisli-black  colour  with  ferric  salts ;  soluble 
in  excess  of  FeiCIg.  Dry  gallic  acid  heated  to 
210°  gives  off  CU2,  and  yields  pyrogallol, 
C8Hi(OH)3.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is 
oxidized  to  oxalic  acid.  Gallic  acid  forms 
salts  wliicli  are  called  gallates.  Dry  gallic 
acid  triturated  in  a  mortar  wth  potassium 
permanganate,  takes  fire,  and  gives  out  sparks. 
GaUic  acid  has  a  sour,  astringent  taste.  It 
reduces  goM  and  silver  salts,  and  is  used  in 
photography.  It  is  a  monatomic  acid,  and 
also  a  triato'mlc  phenol ;  therefore,  four  atoms 
of  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by  met;ils. 
Gallic  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine 
instead  of  tannin. 


G^l'-li-can,  n.  f  Lat.  '7a/fici/«  =  Gallic, French.] 
Of  or  pe'rlaining  to  Gaul  or  France  ;  as,  the 
Gallican  Church. 

Gdl'-li-can-ism,  s.  [Eng.  GaUioan ;  -wm.] 
Principles  in  the  French  Church,  opposed  to 
Ultramontanism. 

*\  As  early  as  1438  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(<l.v.),  to  a  certain  extent  jjrotected  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Chni-cli  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Home.  This  was  snspeuded 
in  1510  by  the  Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  which 
was  less  favourable  to  the  Gallican  Church. 
On  March  12,  1GS2,  the  French  clergy  issued  a 
declaration  that  the  Papal  authority  in  Fiance 
is  limited  to  spiritual  matt4:rs,  and  that  it  is 
subject  to  the  decision  of  a  General  Council. 
This  manifesto  was  condemned  by  successive 
Popes  in  1682,  1090,  1700,  and  1794. 

Gai-li9'-i-nite,  gal-lif-zen-ite,  s.    [From 
Ger.  galitzciistein,  the   name  of  the  mineral, 
imiilying  that  it  is  from  Galicia,  where  it  is 
not  known  to  occur.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Goslarite  (<(.v.). 

GfJl'-ll-CWT" ,  s.  [Eng.  Gallic  (1);  sufT.  -ism; 
Fr.  Gallicisme.]  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  French  language;  a  French  expre>;sion  or 
idiom. 

"In  EngliRh  I  would  have  gallicltmg  aviided." — 
Felton  :  On  the  Cluttsics. 

*  Gal'-li-cize,  *  Gal'-li-cise,  v.t.  &  i.   [Eng. 

Gallic  (1)  ;  -ize.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  adai>t  or  make  conformable 
to  the  French  idiom  or  language ;  to  Frenchify. 

"Being  very  much  gallicited  in  my  cliaracter.'* — 
Sydnry  .'imith  :  LctCere,  1835. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  adopt  a  French  stj'le ;  to 
use  Gallicisms. 

gal-lic'-6-la,  gal-lic'-d-l8B,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
galla  =  a  gall,  an  oak-apple,  and  colo  =  to  in- 
habit.] 

Entom. :  Gall-flies,  gall-insects.  A  tribe  of 
nymenopterous  insects;  sub-order  Petiulata. 
The  antennae  have  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
joints,  the  wings  only  a  few  nervures,  there  is 
an  ovipositor  bent  within  the  body  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  S.  Its  puncture  "leads  to  the 
jiroduction  of  galls.  [Gall  (2),  Gall-insects, 
Cynipid-e,  Cynips.] 

* gal-li-gas'-kined,  a.  [Eng.  galUgasliJi^s) ; 
-ft/.]    Wearing  galliga.skins. 

*  gal  li-gas'-kins,  *  gal-lo-gas-coina,  s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  goTgunsques  =  grcjiissque 
=  Greekish,  from  Ital.  Grcchesco  =  Greekish. 
(JFcdgiuood.)  Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  gregs  =  a  kind 
of  breeches  or  hose;  Fr.  gregves.] 

1.  Large  open  breeches ;  wide  hose, 

2.  Leather  gaiters  worn  by  sportsmen. 

•'  My  galligaskins,  that  have  Ion?  withstood 
The  winter  "a  fury  and  encroaclitng  frost«. 
By  time  suMued— what  will  not  time  subdue f — 
An  horrid  choam  diaclose." 

Philips:  Splendid  ShilHTHT- 

*  gal-li-ma'-tl-a  (ti  as  shi),  s.  [Galima- 
tias.] 

*  gal-li-jnau'-fty,  s.  [Fr.  galima/^ee=a,hasK} 

1.  A  hash,  a  hotch-potch,  or  hodge-podge  of 
scraps  of  meat. 

"Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimaufriet.  forced 
meats,  Sic"—Ki7ig  :  Art  ctf  Cookery,  let.  9. 

2.  Any  inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley, 
"Tbey  have  a  dance,  which  the  wenclH'3  say  li  k 

gallimavfru  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in't"*— 
Shakesp. :  'Winter's  Tale.  iv.  3. 

gal'-'Un,  5.   [Eng.  gall  (2),  s. ;  suff.  -in(Ckem.).'\ 

Chem.:  Gallin,  C20H14O7,  or,  0[C6H2(OH)2]2 
•CH-C6H4-CO-OH.  Obtained  by  long  boiling 
gallein  with  zinc  dust  and  ammonia,  then 
acidifying  with  dilute  H2SO4  and  shaking  out 
with  ether.  It  crystallizes  out  of  ether  in  fine 
nt'CillLS,  and  quickly  reddens  in  the  air.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  dye  instead  of  logwood, 

gai-li-na'-5e-80,  gal-li-na'-9e-i,  s.  pL 

[Lat.  gallinaccus  =  x">ertaining  to  poultry,  from 
galliiia  =  a  hen.] 

Omith. :  A  sub-order  of  birds,  order  Rasores, 
of  which  it  is  the  type.  The  bill  is  convex, 
the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower  one, 
tlie  nostrils  over-arched  by  a  cartilaginous 
membrane,  the  wings  are  short,  the  legs 
strong,  the  hallux  elevated  above  the  anterior 
toes  so  as  merely  to  touch  the  ground  iu 
walking.  In  the  males  the  back  of  the  tarsus 
is  generally  furnished  with  a  spur,  which  may 


bSil,  l}6^;  po^t,  jdr^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  eyist.    ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shgji.    -tlon.  -8lon=:shiui;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhon.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  sbus.   -bio,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d«l. 
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be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  The  birds 
are  generally  poIy;gaiiioii8,  the  nialea  moio 
brilliantly  coloured  than  the  females.  It  is 
divided  into  about  eight  families.  Tetrao- 
aniiJa?  (Grouse),  Perdieidie  (Partridges),  Fhasi- 
anid«  (Pheasants),  Iteroclidfe  (Sand-grouse), 
Turnicidje  (Busli-q nails),  Megapodidae  (Mound 
birds),  Craeidae  (Curassows),  Tinaraidge  (Ti'ia- 
mons).  The  term  Gallinacei  is  occasionally 
uspd  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  being  a])plipd 
to  all  the  Ilasorea.     [Gallina;.] 

g&l-U-na'-9e-an  (or  cean  as  shan),  «. 

(Lat.  galtinacens,  from  guUina  =  a  hen  ;  gallns 
=■  a  couk.]    One  of  the  order  Gallinacea, 

If&l-li-na'-fe-oiis  (or  ceous  as  shus),  a, 

[Lat.  gatliTiaceiis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gallinaceae, 

"A  circumstaDtlal  reseiublnnce  between  the  stom. 
Kha  ot  gtriinaceous  fowla  niid  tlie  structure  o(  com- 
mllU."— Pa/^,-  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xv. 

g^-H'-nSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  nom.  pL  of  gnllina  = 
a  hen. J 

Oriiitk. :  An  order  of  birds  established  by 
Llnnteus.  It  has  now  become  the  sub-order 
Gallinacei  (q.v.X 

g^  li-na'~zd,  s.    [Sp.j 

Omith.  .'The  Spanish-American  name  for  the 
Turkey- buzzard.     [Cathabtes.) 

gall'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gall,  v.) 

A.  ^  "B*  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  making  sore  by  mbbing 
•ff  the  skin. 

2.  Fi^. :  The  aet  of  vexing,  irritating,  or 
chafing. 

gaU'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Ern;.  galling : -ly.]  In  a 
galling  manner  ;  so  as  to  gall,  vex,  or  irritate. 

g4ll'-ing-ne88,  s.  [Eng.  galli/ig .- -nesa.]  The 
qu.ility  or  state  of  being  galling. 

"  I  never  found  that  penple  discontented  with  their 
own  churchgovemmeutithe  aalUnffnest  of -whoat  yoke 
IS  the  Br:ind  scare-crow  that  frights  ua  here)."— lloyl«  ■ 
Work*,  it  39. 

gill'-U-nip-per,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Entom.  :  A  large  mosquito. 

*  g^-li-uiv'-o-roiis,  a.  [Lat.  gaiHna  =  a 
hen,  an'l  voro  =.to  devour.]  Feeding  or  living 
upon  fowls. 

g&l-lin-sec'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  galla  =  an  oak- 
apple,  a  gall  nut,  and  insecia^  pL  of  insectum 
=  an  insect.] 

Entom.  :  A  trilie  of  Homoptera,  consisting  of 
the  family  Coccidae  (q.v.).    [Gaul-insects.] 

gfil'-Un-n-la,  3.  [Lat.  gallinvXa  —  a  pullet, 
a  chicken,  dimin.  oi  galUna  =  a  hen.] 

Omith. :  Gallinule.  The  tyi^ical  genus  of  the 
snb-family  Gallinidiute.  Bill  short,  straight, 
the  margins  not  inflexed,  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  upper  mandible  folding  over  the  lower  one. 
Toes  simple,  without  any  marginal  membrane. 
The  only  British  species  is  GallimUaChUyropiis^ 
the  Moor-hen  (q.v.), 

g^  -li-nule,  s.    [Gallinula.] 

Omith.  :  An  English  book-name  for  the 
genus  Gallinula(q.v.). 

gSl-lin-n-li'-nss,  s.  pi.  [Xat.  gaZlinul{a\  and 
fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -jtwc  (q.v.).] 

Omith.  :  Water-hens.  A  sub-family  of  Ral- 
lidae  (Rails).  They  have  the  base  of  the  ridge 
of  the  bill  dilated  into  a  soft  oblong  plate, 
occupying  part  of  the  forehead.  Thev  are 
aquatic  birds,  swimming  and  diving  well,  feed- 
ing •n  insects,  worms,  mollusca,  besides  seeds 
of  grasses  and  other  plants, 

g^-U-o-nel'-la,  s.    [Gaillonella.] 

gai  -li-ot,  gai'-lS-ot,  8.    [Galiot.] 

G^-Up'-o-li,  3,    [See  def.J    A  town  in  Italy. 

GalllpoU  oil,  3.  An  inferior  kind  of 
olive  oil  brought  fVom  Gallipoli. 

g&l'-li-pot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Dut  gley- 
pott  from  glmfe;  Dnt  gley  -  potter's  clay.] 
1.  A  small  glazed  earthenware  vessel,  used 
for  containing  medicines,  jams,  preser\'ea,  &c. 
According  to  Stow  they  were  introduced  into 
England  about  a.d.   1570,  by  J.  Andriea  and 


J.  Jansen,  potters,  from  Antwerj),  who  settled 
in  Norwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade. 

"  Plato  Hald  Mm  tunntfr  Socrates  wao  like  the  apothe- 
cary's gallipott,  tliiit  liiid  OQ  the  outaidee  aws.  owU, 
oud  satyrs,  but  within,  precloua  drugs."— JSoctfn / 
Apopluhegnt*. 

•  2.  A  contemptuous  name  for  an  apothe- 
cary. 

"It's  Vidler  the  apothecary  .  .  .  you  said  you  tuid 
y(i//J/»r*  enough-"— rAac*CT-ay;  NevKotnet,  ch.  xIt. 

g^l-lit'-zen-ite,  a.    [Gallicinite.] 
g^U'-i-um,  8.    [Gallia,  in  honour  of  France.] 
Cliem. :  Gallium,  a  metallic  element,  symbol 
Ga,  atomic  weight  69'9.    Gallium  is  a  triad 
element.     Speciflc  heat  0-079.     It  was  dis- 
covered by  a  French  chemist,  Lecoq  de  liois- 
baudram,  in  zinc  blende  ;  but  MendelejelThad 
shown  in  his  periodic  law,  that  an  ch-nient 
must  exist  having  intermediate  properties  be- 
tween aluminium  and  indium  ;  he  called  this 
supposed  element  ekaluminium.    The  metal 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  blende  in  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  placing  in  the  solution  plates 
of  zinc  till  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
becomes  slow,   but  is    still    perceptible,   by 
which  means  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  copper, 
lead,  cadmium,  iridium,  thallium,  silver,  mer- 
cury, selenium,  arsenic,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
ore  is  precipitated  ;  the  clear  filtered  liquid 
is  then  heated  with  a  Jarge  excess  of  zinc,  the 
resulting    gelatinovis    precipitate,    consisting 
chiefly  of  alumina,  basic  salts  of  zinc,  and 
gallium,  is  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  again  heated  with  zinc,  which  gives  a 
precipitate,  in  which  the  gallium  is  more  con- 
centrated.   This  precipitate  is  redissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  is  treated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,   and  the  filtered  liquid, 
after  expulsion  of  the  HoS,  Is  fractionally  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonium  carbonate,  till  the 
solution  of  the  resulting  precipitate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  no  longer  gives  any  indication  of 
the  presence  of  gallium  when  examined  by 
the  spectroscope.     The  precipit^ites  are  col- 
lected and  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
cautiously  evaporated  till  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  estpelled  ;  the  residue  when  cold  is  di- 
gested with  water  till  it  is   dissolved,   the 
nearly  neutral  solution  is  boiled,  the  basic 
gallium  sulphate  is  precipitated  and  filtered 
while    hot,   and    then    dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  treated  with  excess 
of  potash  till  the  precipitate  is  redissolved, 
and   then    precipitated   by  a  stream  of  COo. 
Finally  the  gallium  oxide  is  redissolved  in 
the  smallest  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  mixed  with  excess  of  slightly  acid 
ammonium  acetate,  then  HoS  gas  is  passed 
through  the  liquid;  the  filtered  acetic  solu- 
tion is  diluted  with  water,  and    heated  to 
boiling,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  gal- 
lium is  precipitated  as  oxide  ;  this  precipitate 
is  filtered  off  hot,  washed  with  boiling  water, 
and  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  potash, 
and  filtered,  whereby  a  pure  alkaline  solution 
of  gallium  is  obtained.     Metallic  gallium  is 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  this  alkaline 
solution,  platinum  electrodes  being  used,  and 
the  positive  electrode  being  larger  than  the 
negative  on  which  the  metallic  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  detached  by  dipping  the 
platinum  plate  in  warm  water  and  bending  it 
backwards  and  forwards.    Gallium  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  which  melts  at  30°,  but  remains 
liquid  for  weeks  at  0'.     Cooled  to  -15°  it 
cr>-stallizes.     Gallium  is  a  hard  metal,  very 
slightly  malleable,  and  leaves  a  bluish-grey 
trace  on  paper;   when  melted  it  adheres  to 
glass ;  it  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air.     Its 
specific  gravity  is  5*95.     It  gives  a  brilliant 
violet  line  in  the  spectrum.    When  heated  in 
the  air  it  oxidizes  on  the  surface,  and  does  not 
volatilize.     It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  nitric  acid  in  the  cold ;  when 
heated  it  dissolves  slowly  with  evolution  of 
nitrous  fumes.     It  forms  salts. 

galUum-chloride.  a. 

Ckem. :  GaCls,  is  colourless,  crystalline,  and 
deliquescent. 

galUnm-oxide,  s. 

Chem.  :  Gallium  oxide  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  nitrate,  which  leaves  a  white  friable 
mass. 

gallium-salts,  s.  pi. 

Chem.  :  Gallium-salts  are  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. Ifredissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
again  precipitated  by  ammonia,  the  precipitate 


Is  soluble  in  excess.  Potash  gives  a  precipi- 
tate which  is  soluble  in  excess,  sodrnm  car- 
bonate gives  a  wnite  precipitate,  an  amuioni*- 
cal  solution  of  gallium  chioriue,  ^jr  suli>Iiatc, 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  ;  hydrogen  sul- 
phide does  not  precipitate  gallium  from 
slightly  acid  solutions  ;  bulphide  ammoniuro 
does  not  give  a  precipitate  with  the  ammonia- 
cal  solutions  of  pure  chlori<ie  or  sulplmte  ol 
gallium  ;  if  zinc  is  present  the  gallium  is  pre- 
cipitated along  with  the  zinc.  Potassiuip 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  will 
strongly  acid  solutions  of  gallium  chloride 
Oi'att.i :  Diet.  Chem.) 

galUom-siilphate,  «. 

chem.  :  082(804)3,  is  very  soluble  fn  watei 
when   mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  and 
evaporated,  it  yields  oetoliedral  crystals  of 
gallium  ammonium  alum. 

gil-U-vint',  *  galla-vant,  v.i.  [Prob.  « 
corruptiuji  ut  gallant  (q.v.).J 

1.  To  gad  about  with  or  after  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  ;  to  flirt.. 

"You  were  out  all  day  yesterday.  &iid galUvanttna 
Eoiuewliere,  1  know."— IHckgiit :  A'lchola4  A'icJUebw 
ch.  Ixfv,  " 

2.  To  run  about  after  trivial  matters ;  to 
fuss  ;  to  bustle. 

g&l'-U-v&t,  s.  [Perhaps  from  Dut.  gnUi  —  a 
galley,  and  vat  -  b.  vessel.] 

Naut. :  A  large  swift  sailing  galley  or  small 
vessel  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are 
seldom  over  seventy  tons  burden,  are  two- 
masted,  and  carry  small  swivel  guns. 

g&l'-li-Waap,  s.  [First  eh>ment  (galli)  doubt- 
ful;  second,  Eng.  wasp;  cf.  gallyworm.] 

Zool. :  Celestusoccidnus,  asmall  lizard,  family 
Scincidje,  found  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  an 
object  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,  but  ia 
really  harmless. 

*  gal-loc,  s.    [A.S.]    The  herb  Comfrey. 

*  gal  IcHglash,   ^gal-lo-glass,  "*  gol-lo- 

glaSS,  S.      [GALLOWGLAS.S.] 

gal-lo-ma'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  Gall(ia}  ~  Gaol ; 
0  connective,  and  Eng.  mania  (q.v.).]  A  mania 
for  or  excessive  love  of  French  fashions,  cus- 
toms, literature,  «fec. 

g^'-ldn,  •  gal-on,  •  gal~one.  •  gal-onn. 
*  gal-lin,  s.    [O.  Fr  gallon,  jallonjalon,  from 
Low  Lat.  galona  =  a  gallon.] 
•1.  A  pitcher,  of  whatever  capacity. 

"A  man  beriuge  a  galoun  of  water  scfaal  reuiM  to 
yoQ.  —Wj/cliffe:  Mark  xiv.  IS, 

2.  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquid  or  dry 
goods,  generally  the  former,  containing  four 
quarts  or  eight  pints.  The  United  States 
standard  gallon  contains  2:!!  cubic  inches,  or 
8*3389  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  itj* 
maximum  density,  and  with  the  barometer 
flfanding  at  30  inches.  This  is  the  same  as  thr 
old  English  wine  gallon.  The  old  corn  galluD 
contains  268-6  cubic  inches,  and  the  old  alo 
gallon  2S2  cubic  inches.  The  English  imperial 
gallon  now  in  use  contains  277'274  cubio 
inches. 

"  Fresh  water  comes  out  of  the  rocks ;  but  so  elowly, 

that  it  yields  not  above  forty  gallons  in  twenty-fou* 

hours." — Dampier  :   Voyage*  {l^^). 

*  gal-loon',  •  ga-l6on',  s.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  gaSoK; 
Ital.  gallon€..\ 

Fabric :  A  narrow  cotton  fabric  for  binding 
shoes,  &c ;  a  narrow  binding  stuff  with  threads 
of  gold  and  silver;  a  silk,  woollen,  or  mixed 
tape  for  edging,  binding,  or  shoe-strings. 

"Lac«  and  ribbons,  sliver  and  gold  galloons,  with 
the  like  glittering  gewgaws,  are  so  many  lures  to 
women  of  weak  mmos  or  low  educations." — AeUiuon' 
Spectator.  No.  IS. 

•  gal-loon',  *  glir-ldon'.  v.t  [Galloon,  «.] 
To  braid  or  bind  with  galloon. 

"  TTiose  enormous  habllimenta  .  .  .  slashed  aod 
gaIooned:'—Carlyl€ :  Sartor  Retartu4.  bk.  i,  ch.  viL 

gal '-lop,  *  galop,  v.i.  [Fr.  galoper,  from 
O.  Flem.  walop  =  a  gallop,  an  extension  of 
O.  Low  Ger.  imllen  =  to  boil ;  A.S.  weallan; 
O.  Sax.  wallan  ;  Skt.  valg  =  to  gallop.] 

A*  Intransitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  move  or  run  with  leaps  at  great  speed, 
as  a  horse, 

2.  To  ride  at  a  very  rapid  pace ;  to  ride  a 
horse  which  gallops. 

"  .\u  nffiwr  might  mount  and  gallop  beyond  reach  of 
danger  in  an  hour:  but  the  private  soldier  must  stay 
and  be  butchered."— JTa caw i«j/  .■  But.  Eng.,  ch.  JtilL 


l&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11.  father :   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu^^kw. 
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n.  Fig. :  To  move  very  fast ;  to  hurry  ;  to 
8cami>er. 

"  Who  doth  he  [time]  g'lilop  wlth&W—Shakesp. :  At 
Tou  Like  ft.  IIL  2. 

B,  TraTis. :  To  cause  to  run  at  great  speed  : 
as,  To  gallop  a  horse. 

g&l'-lop,  s.    IGallop,  v.] 

1.  The  motion  or  pace  of  a  horse  when  he 

runs  at  full  speed,  in  which  he  moves  by 
springs,  hounds,  or  leaps,  the  forefeet  being 
lifted  very  nearly  together,  and,  while  these 
are  in  the  air,  and  just  upon  the  point  of 
touching  the  ground,  lie  lifts  both  hia  hind- 
legs  almost  at  once. 

"  Their  troop  caoie  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  louy  gallop,  which  can  tira 
The  hound's  deej)  hate,  and  hunter's  flre," 

Byron :  MazeppOt  ilL 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  a  Galop  (q.  v.). 

^  Hand-gallop :  A  slow  or  gentle  gallop, 
between  a  canter  and  a  gallop. 

g&l-lop-ade',  s.     [Fr.  galopade.] 

1.  Manrge :  A  sidelong  or  curvetting  kind 
of  gallop. 

2.  Mus. :  A  Gallop  (q. v.). 

gftl-l6p-ad©',  ^'.i.  [Gallopade,  s.l  To  gallop  ; 
to  move  about  briskly  ;  to  dance  a  gallupade. 
"  The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two. 

By  Tivera galtopaii^ti."     Tennj/son  :  AmpMonW- 

g&l'-lop-er,  s.     [Eng.  gallop;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  horse  that  gallops. 

•■  Mulea  are  commoDly  rough  gaUopert,  though  some 
of  them  are  very  fleet. " — Mortimer :  Hiubandry. 

2.  A  man  who  gallops  on  a  horse,  or  who 
makes  great  haste. 

3.  One  who  is  always  running  about. 

"  If  ahruad  I  am  a  gaglin^  gooae  :  when  I  return,  you 
are  a  fine  ffullopcr." —Ouardtan,  No.  132. 

*  II.  Ordnance : 

1.  A  carriage  on  which  small  guns  were  car- 
lied  ;  it  had  shafts  so  as  to  be  drawn  without 
limbers. 

2.  A  light  fieldpiece. 

"  OnwhichSir  John  [Cope]  advanced  two  ^oiJopflTj, 
wlilch  presently  dislotlged  them,  and 'tis  aaid  killed 
abimt  ii  dozen  of  them.  '—Lord  /Mudoun  :  Account  of 
tfto  BaXUe  of  Preston  ;  Tr-ial  of  Sir  John  Cope.  p.  139. 

galloper-gun,  5. 

Old.  :  A  small  gun  carried  on  a  galloper. 
[Galloper,  li.J 

*  gSl'-lop-in.  s.  [Fr.  galopin,  from  galoper  = 
to  gallop.]  A  servant  for  the  kitchen  ;  a  scul- 
lion ;  a  cook's  boy. 

*■  Dyetfor  the  ^titchea  ttiadgaTlopiru.''—Arc}u»oloffia, 
XV.  7, 

K&l'-lop-ing,  pr.  pa.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gallop,  v.] 

A.  As  i^r.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adje^Hve : 

1.  Lit. :  Moving  or  running  at  a  gallop. 

2.  Fig. :  Very  rapid  in  its  progress  ;  as,  a 
galloping  consumption,  one  which  soon  ar- 
rives at  a  fatal  termination. 

C.  As  sxibst.  :  The  act  of  moving  at  a  gallop. 

"  I  did  heare 
The  galloping  of  horae,"    Shaf^sp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  L 

gaUoplng-consamptlon,  s. 

Falhol.  :  Acute  pulmonary  phthisis,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  chronic  phthisis.  Named  on 
account  of  its  usually  very  rapid  fatality. 

g&l-lo-t^n'-mc,  s.  [Pref.  gallo-,  and  tannic.] 
[Tannine.] 

* gil-16w (1),  gS.l'-ly',  vJ.  [A..B.  ag(:elwan  =  to 
stupefy  ]    To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  affright. 

■■  The  wrathful  akies 
Oalloto  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark." 

Shakesp. :  Lear.  lil.  2. 

'  gSl'-low  (2).  v.t.  [Gallow,  s.]  To  hang ;  to 
put  to  death  by  hanging. 

"With  grete  Jewea  be  ia  galiced."-^ Legend  of  the 
Bols  Rood.  p.  IS3. 

*gai'-ldw,  s.    [Gai.lows.] 

*  gallow-clapper,  s.  A  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt. 

gallow-grass,  s.  Hemp,  as  furnishing 
halters  for  tlie  gallows. 

*  gallow-tree,  *  galow-tree.  *  ga- 
lowe-tree,  s.    A  gallows. 

"  The  more  buxum  wyll  he  bee. 
That  he  were  borowyd  fro  the  galvto  tree." 

Le  Bone  Florence  of  Rome ;  Ritson,  vol  Ui. 


G&l'-lo-way,  .s.    [Seedef.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  district  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  comprehending  the  shire  of  Wigtou, 
and  the  Stewartry  of  Kircudbright. 

2.  A  spe(!ies  uf  horse  of  a  small  size,  but 
very  hardy  and  enduring. 

'■Tradition  reports  tliat  this  \i.ind  [galltwai/i]  <it 
horses  an- oprmig-froui  8ume  Spanish  BtallionB,  whiih 
Hwani  on  Mliori^  fruui  HOiiie  of  tlm  aliipa  of  the  Spaniali 
armada,  wlilcli  were  wrecked  on  tliecuftst,  and  coupling 
with  the  uiiires  of  the  wjuntry,  peopled  the  kingdom 
with  their  posterity.  They  were  much  estfeiiteu  and 
of  a  middling  size,  strong,  active,  nervous,  and  hardy, 
and  were  culled  anlloways,  (rom  being  first  known  in 
the  countrey  wlilcb  bears  that  name.  — Beremjer  :  On 
Sorsemanship,  vol.  i.,  p.  205. 

3.  A  "breed  of  cattle,  generally  dark  in  colour, 
indigtinous  to  Galloway. 

galloway-dyke,  s.  A  wall  bmlt  firmly 
at  the  liottom,  but  no  tliicker  at  the  top  than 
tlifi  length  of  the  siii;4le  stones,  loosely  piled 
the  one  above  the  otlier. 

"The  chea)>est,  the  most  valuable,  the  most  speedily 
ralHed.  the  most  lastinL,'.  and  the  most  general  tence  ia 
the  gallojmiy -dikf." — /*.  Aiu:hterderran.  Stat  Ace. 
1.  151. 

gallowaynag,  s.    a  galloway. 

* ga,r-l6w-glass,  *  gal'-lo-glass.  s.  [Ir. 
^([//o3/.ac/i  =  a  heavy-armed  soldier  ;  from  giolla 
=  a  man-servant,  a  gillie,  and  gleac-aim  =  to 
wrestle.]  The  name  given  to  a  heavy-armed 
foot-soldier  in  Ireland  and  the  western  islands. 
It  is  ojiposed  to  kerne  (q.v.). 

"  A  pnlBaant  and  mighty  power 
Of  galloiciiUuses  and  stout  keruea. 
Ia  marchiuij  bitherward  in  proud  array." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  e. 

g&l'-16w^»  'gal-ewes,  *  gal-owes,  *  gal- 
es, 'gal-OUS,  *galwes.  s.  [A.S.  galga, 
gealga  =  a  cross,  a  gibbet ;  cogu.  with  Icel. 
3fi^gi  =  a  gallows;  Dan.  &  Sw,  galge  ;  Dut.  galg ; 
Goth,  galga  =  a  cross ;  Ger.  galgen  =  a  gallows. 
Properly  a  plural  form,  but  the  true  singular 
gallow  is  not  now  used.  A  double  plural  form 
is  even  found,  as  gallowses.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  An  instrument  or  apparatus  on  which 
criminals  are  executed  by  hanging.  It  is 
usually  constructed  of  two  posts  with  a  cross- 
beam on  the  top,  from  which  the  criminal  is 
hanged  by  a  rope  passing  round  his  neck. 

"  No  Indian  prince  haa  to  hia  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gullowi." 

Butler  ;  i/tidibras.  pt.  il.,  0-  i. 

*2.  A  wretch  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  ;  a 
gallows-bird. 

"Cupid  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unbiippy  gallow*  too." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2. 

*  S.  One  of  a  pair  of  braces  used  for  support- 
ing the  breeches.  (In  this  sense  it  has  the 
plural  gallowses.) 

"Those  indispensable  articles  of  decent  attire  de- 
nominated (7aWowJs."—irar7ier.'  Literary  Recollections, 
i.  100. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Agric. :  The  central  core  of  four  Indian 
ccrnstalks  interlaced  diagonally,  and  bound  at 
the  intersection,  forming  a  stool  or  support  for 
cut  com,  which  is  bound  around  it  to  form  a 
shock.    (American.) 

2.  Print. :  The  rest  for  the  tympan  when 
open. 

3.  Steam-Eng.  :  The  frame  supporting  the 
beam  of  a  steam-engine. 

gallows-bird,  s.  A  wretched  person 
who  deserves  the  gallows. 

"I  ne'er  minced  ape  nor  gatttnos-bird."  —  Reade: 
Cloister  A  Uenrth.  ch,  xxriiL 

gallows-bitts,  s. 

Nant.  :  A  strong  frame  erected  amidships 
on  the  deck  to  hold  spare  spars. 

*  gallows  -  clapper,    s.       [Gallow- 

CLAPFEB.] 

"*  gallOWS-foced,  a.  Rascally-looking  ; 
hang-dog. 

"  Thou  aaUoiet-faced  vagabond,  "—ff.  Brooke  :  Fool  of 
Quality,  li.  16. 

gallows-frame,  s. 

1.  The  frame  nf  a  gallows. 

2.  Tlift  same  as  Gallows,  II.  3. 

*  gallows-ft*ee,  a.    Saved  from  hanging. 

"  Let  him  be  galloiox/ree  by  my  consent.' 

iPrfiden  :  Absalom  &  Achitophel,  ii.  43L 

gallows-maker,  s.  One  whose  trade  it 
Is  to  build  gallows. 

"The  gallows-inakfT ;  for  that  frame  outlives  a 
thousand  tenants."— Sfttitaap.  ."  Hamlet,  v,  l. 


'  gallows-rlpe,  a.     Ready  for  hanging. 

"  l,o  He  af(aiu.  as  one  not  Vet  gaUowirlpv.' —Curlyt* . 
French  Rev'AtUion.  pt    11..  bk.  v.,  ch.  111. 

gallows-stanohlons,  s.pl 

Naut. :  The  same  as  GAL[/>WH-Bi'rTH  (q.v.). 

gaUows-top,  s. 

Naut.:  A  (Tosspiece  of  timber  tenoned  on 
to  tlie  galliiws-bitts  at  or  near  tlio  top. 

g^'-loW'^e^,  s.pl.    [Gallowk,  I.  3.1 

'  gil'-lOWJ-nSss.  s.  [Eng.  gallows;  -ntss.] 
Badness,  rasiality. 

"  [  never  knew  your  equals  (or  gmUouitnett."— 
a.  Eliot :  A  d<tm  Rede,  ch.  vl. 

gSl'-low^-tree,  s.  [Eug.  gallows,  and  tree.] 
The  gallows. 

"  Ho  !  provost  Marahal !  instantly 

I*ord  Denzil  to  the  gallowstrte  ! 

^  Sc»K  .■  Rokeby,  vL  3S. 

gall^,  s.     [Gall,  s.  (2).] 

gall -sick-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gall,  and  sickness.^ 
A  kind  of  remitting  bilious  fever  occurring  in 
the  Netherlands  ;  Walcheren  fever. 

gall'-Stone,  s.     [Eng,  gall,  and  stone.] 

1.  Of  Man:  A  biliary  concretion,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  cholesterine  and  colouring  matter, 
forming  in  the  gall-bladder.  Gallstones  are 
commonest  in  advanced  life,  sedentary  occu- 
pations, females,  or  fmm  over-indulgence,  and 
in  habitual  constipation,  and  during  their 
passage  to  the  intestine  accompanied  by  the 
most  intense  agony,  not  always  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  stone.  In  one  case,  •post-irwrtemi, 
in  a  female  in  ad\anced  life,  the  writer  counted 
eighty-three  gallstones,  varying  in  size  from  a 
small  marble  to  a  pin's  head. 

2.  Of  the.  inferior  animals :  An  animal  cal- 
culus found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  oxen.  This 
concretion  varies  a  little  in  colour,  but  is  in 
general  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  more 
powerful  than  gamboge,  and  is  higlily  reputed 
as  a  wateY-colour.  Nevertheless  its  colour  ii 
soon  changed  and  destroyed  by  strong  light, 
though  it  is  not  subject  to  alteration  by  im- 
pure air. 

gSl'-liis,  s.     [Lat.  =a  dunghill  cock.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Phasianidae,  sub-family 
Phasianiuse  (q.v.).  Gallus  domesticus  is  the 
domestic  fowl ;  G.  bankivus,  the  jungle  fowl 
of  Java.  This  latter  was  the  original  at  least 
of  the  British  game-cock,  if  not  even  of  the 
other  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

gal'-15?  (I),  gaU-le,  a.    [Eng.  gall  (1),  a. ;  -y.l 

Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall. 

"And  who  that  is  ielous.  and  aye  In  a  drede 
Is  full  of  melaocolie  and  gallie  ire." 

Chaucer:  Remedy  of  L099. 

gally-worm,  s. 

Zool. :  Polydesmus,  a  genus  of  Millepedes. 

gal'-ly  (2),  a.  [Eng.  gall  (3).  s.  ;  -y.]  Wet, 
moist,  worn.  A]>plied  to  land  where  the  graae 
has  been  worn  away. 

*  gal'-l^,  v.t.    [Gallow  (1),  v.]    To  frighten. 

*  gal'-ly,  s.    [Galley.] 

*  gal-ly-ga8-C03mes,  s.    [Galligaskins.] 

*  gal'-me>^,  s.     \lJev.  galmei,  from  Eug.,  &c., 

ailamlue  (q.v,).] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Calamine  (q.v.). 

ga-loQhe',  ga-loshe',  go-loshe',  ga- 
losh', 5.  [Fr.  galoclie=  a  wooden  shoe,  a  clog, 
from  Low  Lat.  cakrpedia  =  a  clog;  Gr.  koAotto 
Stoi/  (kalopodion),  dimin.  of  (coAoirous  (kalopous) 
=  ,a  shoemaker's  last ;  (caAoi-  (kalon)  =  wood, 
and  Trou5  (pons),  genit.  iro&6<;  (podos)  =  a  foot.} 

1.  A  patten,  clog,  or  wooden  shoe. 

"  Ne  were  worthy  to  unbocle  his  galoche.' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  10,89». 

2.  An  over-shoe,  worn  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

3.  A  legging,  a  gaiter,  covering  the  uppei 
part  of  the  shoe  and  the  bottom  of  the  leg, 

*  ga~lo6n',  s.  &  a.    (Galloon.) 

g&l'-op,  5.     [Fr.]    [Gallop.] 

I,  Ord.  Ixin^. :  A  gallop. 

II.  M^tsic: 

1.  A  lively  dance  in  2-4  time,  originally  a 
separate  and  independent  dance,  but  now  als» 
forming  a  portion  of  a  set  of  quadrilles. 

2.  The  music  to  which  this  dance  Is  per 
formed. 


boil,  b^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9taln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  -  shiin ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shtis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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*  gai'-o-pin,  8.    [GALi/jriN.] 

I^lore',  8.  or  adv.    [Irish  and  Gaol,  go  tedr  = 
enough  :  go  — to,  and  ;e<tr=: enough.]    Plenty, 
'    abundance,  In  plenty. 

ga-Ioshe',  s.    [Gaxoche.] 

gg,~l6u-bet  ((silent),  $.    [Ft.] 

Mns. :  A  small  flute  of  a  primitive  character 
with  three  lioles,  similar  to  the  Picco  pipe. 

*  gal-ox-le,  8.    [Galaxy.] 

*  galpe,i'.{.  [A.S.!7n/f)ia?i  =  toapplaud;0.Sax. 
galfoti  =  to  cry  out,  to  boast;  M.  H.  Ger. 
galpen  =  to  bark.] 

1.  To  cry  out.  to  yelp. 

2.  To  gape,  to  yawn. 


3,  To  belch. 

•  galp-er,  s.  [Eng.  galp(e);  -er.]  One  who 
gapes  or  yawns. 

•  gai-Sblp.  "  gOl-Sipe,  s.  [A.S.  gdhcipe.] 
Lechery,  Jasciviousness. 

•  gal'~soiSl»»  a.  [Eng.  gall  (1),  8. ;  .sufT.  -some.] 
Bitter,  malignant. 

•anlmm*  bltterneBB,  and  wllfu!  fraud  and  falae- 
hood," — Bp.  Morton. 

gait  (-1),  s.     [Gault.] 

•gait  (2),  *  galte,  s.  [loel.  galHr=&  boar.] 
A  3'oung  sow  or  buar  when  castrated, 

"  Gait,  R  yonge  bogge  or  bow.    Porcetra.'—Buloet, 

ga-lun'-9ha,  s.  [Name  In  some  East  Indian 
languages.] 

rharm. :  An  Indian  felirifuge,  prepared  from 
the  stems  of  Tino^ora  verrucosa  and  T.  cor- 

^Vt folia. 

gal-van'-ic,  rt.  [Ital.  Galvanii),  and  Eng.  &<*., 
suff.  -w-.]  Of  or  belonging  to  Galvani.  [Gal- 
vanism.] 

galvanlc-battery,  5. 

Elect. :  A  number  of  connected  galvaniccells. 

galvanlo-cell  or  pair,  s. 

Elect. :  A  combination  of  two  metals  in  a 
liquid  chemically  acting  upon  one  to  a  greater 
extent  than  upon  the  other. 

galvanlc-electrldty,  s. 

Elect. :  Chemical  or  dynamical  electricity. 

galvanlc-moxa,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  term  applied  by  Fabr6  Palaprat 
to  the  application  of  jilatinura  rendered  in- 
candescent by  a  galvanic  current,  as  a  cauter- 
ising agent  of  the  nature  of  a  moxa. 

galvanic-pair,  s.    [Galvanic-circuit.] 

galvanic-pile,  s. 

E'ect. :  A  column  of  alternate  plates,  such 
as  zinc  and  copper.     [Voltaic-pile.] 

galvanic-shock,  s. 

Elect. :  A  shock  felt  by  a  nerve  placed  or 
connected  with  an  inductive  coil  charged  by 
a  galvanic  cell. 

fe3l-van'-i-cal,  rt.  [Eng.  galvanic ;  -aZ.]  Tlie 
same  as  Galvanic  (q.v.). 

gSl' -  van  -  i^m,  s.  [Named  after  AJoysius 
Galvani,  who  was  born  at  Bologna  in  17:i7, 
published  in  1791  bis  celebrated  work,  Aloysii 
Galvanii  tie  viribus  Electricitatis  in  Motu 
Musculari  CoTmnentarius^  and  died  in  his 
native  town  in  1798.] 

Phyncs:  The  branch  of  electric  science  to 
which  an  experiment  by  Galvani  gave  birth. 
His  wife,  who  was  making  soup  from  froys, 
happened  to  put  tliem,  after  being  skinned, 
in  proximity  to  a  charged  electrical  machine 
belonging  to  her  husband.  On  touching  them 
with  a  scalpel  their  legs  became  greatly  con- 
"Mlsed.  Galvani  on  hife  return  was  told  what 
nad  occurred,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
on  several  occasions.  He  united  the  lumbar 
nerves  of  a  dead  frog  with  its  crural  muscles 
by  a  metallic  circuit.  He  came  to  the  er- 
roneous conclusion  that  animal  electrieity 
existed  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  frogs, 
&c.  In  this  explanation  Galvani  ignored  the 
metallic  connecting  wire.  His  contemporary, 
Volta,  gave  attention  to  this,  and  found  that 
the  contraction  of  the  limbs  is  more  energetic 


when  the  connecting  arc  is  made  of  two  [ 
metals  instead  of  one.  Ho  therefore  inferied 
tliat  the  metals  took  the  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  contraction,  and  the  disengagement 
of  electricity  was  due  to  their  contact,  and 
that  the  animal  parts  constituted  only  a  con- 
ductor, and  at  the  same  time  a  very  sensitive 
electroscope.  In  179^  he  published  these 
views,  and  in  1800  lirst  described  and  con- 
structed what  has  since  been  called  after  him 
the  Voltaic  pile.  [Pile;  Bee  also  Battery, 
13.  III.  4.]  Febroni,  observing  that  the  discs 
of  zinc  in  the  pile  became  oxidized  in  contact 
with  the  acidulated  water,  considered,  as  did 
Woolaston  and  Davy,  that  the  oxidiition  wa.s 
the  chief  cause  wliy  electricity  was  disengaged. 
Now  Voltaic  piles  have  nejirly  given  place  to 
Voltaic  or  Galvanic  batteries,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.    [Ba-iteiiv,  B.  III.  4.] 

gal'-van-ist,  8.  (Ital.  Galvan(i)  ;  Eng.,  &c. 
sutf.  -'i-il.]    A  proficient  in  galvanism. 

g&l-van-iz-a'-tlon,   «.     [Eng.   galvaniz(e): 

■atiotl.] 

1.  The  actor  proci-ss  of  galvanizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  galvanized. 

gal'-van-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  gulva-n(ic) ;  Eng.,  &r. 
sufl'.  -ize.] 

1.  0/  metals: 

(i)  To  affect  with  galvanism. 
(2)  To  plate  with  gold,  silver,  &c.,  by  means 
of  galvanism. 

2.  0/the  hnman  or  animal  frame:  To  restore 
to  consciousness  from  a  fainting  fit,  &c.,  by 
means  of  galvanic  action. 

3.  Of  immaterial  things:  To  give  life,  spirit, 
or  vitality  to. 

gal'-van-i^ed,  ^.  par.&a.  [Galvanize,  f.t.] 

galvanlzed-iron,  s. 

1.  Pri>]HTlii :  Iron  coated  with  zinc  by  gal- 
vanic deposition. 

2.  Les3  properly :  Iron  coated  with  zinc 
without  galvanism.  The  iron  being  cleaned 
by  dilute  acid  and  friction,  is  heated  and 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  covered 
with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stirred  up  till  the 
surface  becomes  coated  with  zinc. 

ga.r-van-iz-er,  5.  [Eng.  galva}iij(e) ;  -er.] 
One  w'lio  or  ttiat  which  galvanizes. 

gal-van-6-,  pref.  [Galvaii(i),  -0  connective.] 
Relating  to  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  galvan- 
ism. 

gal  -  Va  -  no  -  cans'-  tic,  a.  [Pref.  galvano- 
(q.v.),"and  Eng.  cattstic] 

Elect.  £  Med. :  Relating  to  the  use  of  heat 
generated  by  galvanism  as  a  caustic. 

gal-van'-O-glyph,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  yAi'<fi»j  ((iluj'hc)  =^  slu  engraving.]  Aji  en- 
graving produced  by  the  process  of  galvano- 

g'yphy  Ca-v.). 

gal-van-og'-ly-phj?",  s.  [Pref.  galvano-^  and 
Gr.  ykv^ui  {gliq>ho)—to  hollow  out,  to  engrave.] 
Engraving :  A  jirocess  in  which  the  ground 
is  spread  on  a  clean  zinc  plate  and  etched. 
Succeeding  coats  of  varnish  are  spread  by  a 
roller  on  the  ground,  avoiding  the  obliteration 
of  the  lines,  which  become  deeper  with  each 
coat.  The  finished  plate  becomes  a  matrix 
for  a  reverse  impression  obtained  in  the  elec- 
tro-bath, and  this  reverse  is  used  to  print 
from  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

gal-van'-O-grapll,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  ypa4>r}  (graphe)  =  a.  drawing,  a  delineation.] 
A  picture  produced  by  galvanography  (q.v.). 

gal-van-o-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  galvano- 
graph(,!i) ;  -ic]  Produced  by  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  process  of  galvanography 
(q.v.). 

gal-van-og*-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  ypa*S)ri  {grapM)  =  a  drawing,  a  delineation.] 
Engraving :  A  process  of  Austrian  origin, 
by  which  a  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  covered 
by  an  artist  with  dilTerent  coats  of  a  somewhat 
transparent  pigment,  so  that  on  the  dark  por- 
tions the  paint  is  thick  and  raised,  and  the 
surface  is  relatively  depressed  in  the  light 
tints.  A  copy  of  this  is  made  by  the  electro- 
type process  ;  the  darker  being  now  the  deeper 
portions,  the  whole  forms  an  intaglio,  like  a 
copp(Ti)late,  and  is  printed  from  by  the  cop- 
jierplate-printing  process. 


g&l-van-dr-O-glBt,  ».  [Pref.  galvanff,  Gr. 
A<>yos*(^;g'(>sj  =  disciiLii-se,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf. 
■i»t.]  One  who  deRcribes  tlie  i)henomeua  of 
galvanism  ;  a  writer  on  galvanism. 

g&l-van-or-o-g^,  8.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  Ao-yos  C/of;o.->>  =  discourse.]  A  description 
of  galvanism  ;  a  treatise  on  its  phenomena. 

gai-vftn-o-mag-nef -ic,  a.    [Pref.  galvano-, 
and  Eng.  viaijn«tic.] 
Elect  :  Tlie  same  as  Electromagnetic  (q.v.). 

gai-van-6m'-€-ter,  e.'  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  fitrpov  {metrun)  =  a  meojbure.] 

Ekct.  Machine:  A  multiplier;  a  very  deli- 
cate apparatus  for  determining  the  existeni*. 
direction,  and  intensity  of  currents.  It  was 
invented  by  Schweigger,  in  Genuany,  In  1819, 
just  before  Oersted,  in  Denmark,  in  the  same 
year,  discovered  the  law  of  directive  action, 
which  a  lixed  current  excites  at  a  distance  on 
a  magnetic  needle.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  Indicator  telegraph  (q.v.). 
Ampere,  Arago,  Schilling,  Gauss,  Weber. 
Alexander,  all  used  th-'  principle,  but  It  was 
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CALVANOMLiLi:. 


carried  out  in  a  superior  manner  to  any  by 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  in  1837.  The  galvan 
ometer  consists  of  a  magnetic  needle  sus 
pended  by  a  filament  of  silk,  and  surrounded 
in  the  plane  of  the  magu'-tie  meridian  by  a 
copper  wire,  forming  a  complete  circuit  round 
the  needle  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  The 
actions  of  the  four  branches  of  the  circuit, 
give  the  North  Pole  the  same  direction.  The 
coiling  of  the  copper  wire  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle  multijtlies  the  current.  By  making 
several,  thougli  not  an  indefinite  number  of 
circuits,  all  insulated,  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment becomes  more  powerful,  and  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  greater.  If  there  be  two  or 
three  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire,  with  their 
coils  carefully  insulated  by  means  of  silk  and 
shellac,  currents  of  high  intensity  will  be 
generated. 

%  (1)  Differential  galvanometer  : 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  designed  to  as- 
certain a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  two 
currents.  Itconsists  of  a  needle  like  that  in  an 
ordinary  galvanometer,  round  the  frame  of 
which  are  coiled  two  wires  of  the  same  kind 
and  size,  coTiipletely  isolated  from  each  other, 
and  with  binding  screws,  so  that  separate 
currents  can  be  passed  through  each  of  them. 
If  the  currents  are  of  the  same  intensity,  but 
in  different  directions,  there  is  no  deflection, 
but,  where  the  needle  is  deflected,  one  of  the 
two  currents  differs  from  the  other. 

(2)  Marine  galvanometer : 

Elect.  Mach.  :  A  galvanometer  designed  to 
test  the  insulation  of  submarine  c;ibles,  ami 
at  the  same  time  unaffected  by  tlie  pitching 
and  rolling  of  the  ship.  It  consists  of  several 
thousand  coils  of  copper  wire-insulating.  In 
the  centre  of  tlie  coil  is  a  slide  carrying  the 
m;ignet ;  it  is  attached  to  a  mirror  of  thinly 
silvered  glass.  A  single  fibre  of  silk  is 
stretched  across  the  slide,  to  this  the  mirroi 
and  magnet  are  attached  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fibre  exactly  passes  in  every  position 
through  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  slide  fits 
into  a  groove  in  the  coii.  and  the  whole  is  en- 
closed within  a  wrought-iron  ca.se,  with  the 
aj>ertnre  in  front,  and  a  wrought-iron  lid  on 
the  top.  There  are  also  an  adjusting  magnet 
and  a  scale, 

gSl-van-O-met'-ric,  a.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Eiig.  metric  iq.v.).'}  Pei-taiuing  or  relating  to 
the  measurement  of  magnetic  currents. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  .we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.    pot 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


galvanoplastic— game 
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K&l-van-6-plS,s'-tic,  ".  iPitf.  gabHDw-,  .and 
Kng. 'p/oA/iV.'.  I  Of  <jr  l)eIoii|j;itig  to  the  art  or 
]troce83  of  eli;ctrotypiiig  (q.v.)- 

gfil-van'-o-BCOpe,  s.  [Pref.  galvano-,  and 
Gr.  aKoirem  {sici'peu)  =  to  look  at  anything.] 

Elect.  Mack,:  An  instrunient  for  measuring 
the  strength  of  galvanic  irurrenta.  Exanipk;, 
a  niagiiL'tie  needle. 

gdl-V&n-6-sc6p'-ic,a.  [Kng.  galvanoscop(c)  ; 
-ic]    Pertaining  tu  a  galvanoscope. 

gM  -  van  -  6  -  ther  -  mom'  -  e  -  ter,  s.    [Pref. 

galraiui-,  and  Eiig.  lIuiTnuometer.] 

Mach.  :  An  instrument  for  measuring  tho 
heating  effect  of  a  galvanic  current. 

*  gal-ver-ly,  ndv.  [A  corrupt,  of  dcliverly 
(q.v.)-]    Cleverly,  capitally. 

"A  liffht  gcniiet  tli.it  is  youiig  and  trotteth  {/at' 
verlu."—iyriothesley:  ToHirT.  H'yaK,  Oct.  1637. 

*  galwes,  s,    [Gallows.] 

*  gam,  s.     [Game.] 

ga'-ma,  s.     (Tort.,  =  a  doe.]    See  compound. 

gazna-grass,  s, 

P'Ot.  :  Tripsncum  dactyloides.  It  is  regarded 
in  Mexico  as  very  valuable  for  fodder. 

*  gamaien,  5.    [Cameo.] 

ga-ma'-se-i,  ga-mis'-i-de^,  s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat.  (7anma('(s)  ('j.v.) ;  I.at.  niasc.  pi.  adj.  sufT. 
-ei,  or  masc.  aiid  feni.  -u/cs.J 

Zool.  :  A  tribe  of  Amcluiida  (Spiders),  order 
Acarina,  The  fnrcei'S  is  didactylous,  the 
palpi  ]>rqjccting  or  very  distinct,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  thread.  They  generally  attach 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  beetles. 

"ga-mash'-ea, "  ga-maph'-es,  s.  pZ.  [O.Fr. 

gavtaclics ;    ItiU.    gaiwiscie   =   splatterdashes; 
O.  Fr.  gamhe  (Fr.  javihc)  =  the  leg.] 

1.  High  boots,  bnskins,  or  startups. 

2.  ShoH  splatterdashes  worn  by  ploughmen. 

ga-mass'.  £.     [N.  Amer.  luaian  squamash.] 
Bot. :  The  biscuit  root,  Camassia  esculents, 

gSjn'-a-sns,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Garaasei  (q.v.). 

gamb,  gambe,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gamhe;  Fr.  jambe; 
Ital.  gamba  =  the  leg.] 

Her. :  The  whole  foreleg  of  a  lion  or  other 
beast.  If  couped  or  erased  near  the  middle 
joint,  it  is  a  paw. 

gi&m'-ba  (1).  s.     [Low  Lat.  =  a  hoof] 

Comp.  Anat. :  The  elongated  metacarpus  or 
metatarsus  of  the  RuminantiaandSoliduugula. 

g^im'-ba  (2),  s.    [Ital.]    [Gamb.] 

1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  the  viol  sort, 
called  also  Viola  da  gamba,  with  six  strings, 


weaker  in  tone  and  smaller  in  size  than  the 
violoncello,  so  called  because  it  was  held  be- 
tween the  knees  of  the  player,  as  distinguished 
from  Viola  da  braccia,  played  ou  the  arm. 
[Viola  ;    Viol-de-oambois.] 

2.  An  organ-stop,  the  pipes  of  which  are. 
In  continental  organs,  generally  cylindrical, 
of  small  scale,  and  well  cut  up,  but  some- 
times conical  in  shape.  Its  tone  is  pungent, 
and  not  unlike  that  of  a  violin  or  violoncello. 


GAMBESON. 


In  England  the  Bell  Gamba  is  more  commonly 
met  with,     (Stainer  &  Ikitrett.) 

gam-ba'-do  (1),   g3xa-ba'de,   s.     [Ital. 

gamlxi  ■-=■  the  leg.] 

1.  A  leather  legging  for  equestrians.  It  is 
wraj>ped  around  tho  leg,  reaching  from  the 
knee  to  the  foot,  and  is  fai;lened  at  the  side 
by  clasps. 


2.    A   kind  of  leatlier  case  attached  to  a 
saddle  in  pluee  of  stirrups. 

'  gam-ba'-do  (2),  s.    [Gambol.]    A  gambol, 


*  gam-bauld,  s.    [Gambol,  s.J 

gam-beer,  s.    [Gambier.] 

"  gam-be -son,  *  gam'-bi-aon,  *•  gam- 
bas-sowne.  **  gaum-bi-soun,  *  gam- 
e-son, ••■■.  10. 
Fr.  gavihainoii, 
gamhe.'ion.] 

Old  Arreunir  : 
A  body  -  cover- 
ing, stuffed  with 
wool, and  padded 
in  parallel  lines 
of  needle -work. 
It  was  worn  be- 
neath the  hau- 
berk of  a  kniglit 
as  a  padding  for 
the  armour.  The 
surcoat  was  also 
quilted  with  cot- 
ton wool.  An 
early  and  curious 
example  may  be 
seen  in  the  sur- 
coat of  Edward 
the  Black  Piince,  which  is  still  suspended 
over  his  tomb  iu  Canterbury  Cathedial. 

g^m-bet,  giim-bet'-ta,   s.     [Fr.  &  Prov. 

gambette. ;  Ital.  gambetta.] 

Ornith.:  Totamis  gamhctta,  Linnaus's  Tringa 
gambetta,  the  Redshank  or  Gauibet  snipe.  In 
summer  it  is  brown  above  with  black  spots, 
in  winter  it  is  almost  of  n  uniform  grey-brown  ; 
its  legs  are  red.  Found  in  Scandinavia,  in 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

gam-bir,  g3,m'-bier,  s.  [A  Malayan  word.] 
Pharm. :  An  extract  from  the  leaves  of 
Uiicaria  gavibir,  fucinchonaeeous  plant.  It 
is  a  simple  astringent.  It  is  chewed  by  the 
Malays  witli  betel  leaf  and  areca,  specially  to 
relieve  aphthous  eruptitms  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces.     It  is  called  also  Terra  japonica. 

*  gam'-bi-§6n,  s.    [Gambeson.] 

*  gamb'-ist,  s.     [Ital.  gamba;  Eng.  suff.  -ist.] 

Music:  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gamba. 

gS.m'-bit,  s.  [Fr.  ;  Ital.  gambeito  =  a  tripping 
up  ;  gamba  =  the  leg.] 

Chess :  A  chess-opening ;  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pawn  in  the  beginning  of  the  game  in  order  to 
obtain  a  favourable  position  for  attack. 

gam'-ble,  v.i.  A;  (.  [Formed  from  garne  (q.v.) 
by  the  addition  of  the  suff.  -le,  the  b  being 
excrescent,  as  in  humble,  iiumber,  &.c. 

A.  Intrnus. :  To  play  or  game  for  a  stake. 

"  Where  neither  strumpeta'charma.  nor  drinking-bout, 
Nur  gumbling  [Jtacticea,  c-tu  ttiid  it  out." 

Cowper :  Tirocinium.  2i<y. 

B,  Trans. :  To  waste  or  squander  in  gamb- 
ling; ;  followed  by  away  ;  as,  He  gambled  away 
all  his  proi>erty. 

g^m'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  gambl{e);  -er.]  One  who 
gambles  ;  one  given  to  gambling  orplaytngfor 
a  sUiUe. 

"  The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gaiTibJer  to  such  a 
trust  would  nlone  liave  nuCBced  to  disgust  the  pubiic." 
— ilacauUty  :  J/ist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 

gam-bo' ge  (or  gSm-bd'ge),  s.  [A  corrupt. 
oi  Camhoilia.  thonameof  thedistrictin  Annam, 
where  it  is  found.] 

1,  Chem. :  Gamboge,  or  camboge,  is  a  gum 
resin  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  resin, 
and  24  per  cent,  of  soluble  gum.  It  is  obtained 
by  piercing  the  bark  of  Garnnia  morella,  var, 
pediccllata,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order 
Guttifene,  growing  in  Cambodia,  Siam,  and 
tlie  south  pait  of  Cochin  China.  The  juice  is 
allowed  to  harden  in  bamboo  reeds,  hence  it 
occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  pipes  which 


are  striaterl  externally.  Gamboge  Is  hard 
brittle,  breaking  uilh  a  yellow-brown  vitreous 
conchoidal  fiacture,  ttn  j)owdcr  is  a  bright 
yellow  colmir,  it  i.n  bmrlorous,  has  a  sligh* 
tiste,  but  when  chewed  is  acid.  Wlien  nilibe-i 
with  water  the  gmn  dissolves,  formingayelluu 
emulsion  with  tlic  suspended  resin.  Gamboge 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ammonia.  Tlie 
resin  can  be  extracted  by  ether :  it  is  a  hya- 
cinth-red colour,  and  yiehl.s  a  yellow  powder; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  deep  red  colour; 
tho  resin  fused  with  caustic  potash  yields 
phoroglncin,  iso-uvitic  acid,  pyrotart-iric  aeid, 
and  an  amorphous  synipy  acid.  Gamboge  is 
used  as  a  pigment  in  water-colour  painting. 
By  the  action  ol  nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into 
picric  and  oxalic;  aeids.  An  inferior  kind  of 
gamboge  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes  is  prepared 
in  Ceylon  from  fiebradendroii  gambogiokUs. 

2.  I'hnnii.:  Gamboge  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Piliiht  Cambngim  Composite:,  Compound 
Gamboge  Pill,  composed  of  gamboge,  Barba- 
does  aloes,  compound  powder  of  cinnamon, 
hard  soap,  and  syrap.  Gamboge  acts  as  a 
dra.stic  hydragugue  purgative,  it  causes  vomi- 
ting and  griping,  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but 
combined  with  cream  of  tartar  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  or  with  calomel  in  cerebral  disease. 
In  large  doses  gamboge  is  a  powerful  irritant, 
causing  intlammation  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
whicli  may  end  fatally. 

gam-bog'-i-an  (or  6  as  6),  a.  [Eng.  garn- 
b(ig{);  -tan.]'  Of  or  pertaining  to  gamboge. 

gam-bog'-ic  (or  6  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  gam- 
bogie);  -ic,]  Pertaining  to  or  obtained  from 
gamboge. 

gam'  -  bol,  •  gam  -  bold,  *  gam  -  bole» 

*  gam-boll,  r.i.     [Gambol,  s.J 

1.  To  frisk  or  skip  about;  to  frolic;  to 
dance  ;  to  play  in  frolics. 

"  Bears,  tit-ers,  ounces,  parda, 
OamboUed  before  tliem.  Hilton:  P.  L.,  Iv.  1M5. 

*  2.  To  leap,  to  start. 

"  I  the  matter  will  record,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from."      ShOkesp. :  ffamlet,  lit  4. 

gam'-bol.   ''gam-bauld,   *  gam -bold, 

*  gam-boll,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gambade  =  a  gambol, 
from  Ital.  gambata  =  a  kick  ;  gamba  =  the  leg.] 
A  skipping  or  dancing  about ;  a  frolic  ;  a 
caper  ;  merriment,  -sport. 

■'  AH  kind  of  freedom  of  speech  was  then  [in  theti 
Satumnlift] allowed  to  slaves,  even  apainst  their  mna- 
tern  ;  and  we  are  not  without  some  luiitAtion  of  It  in 
our  Cliriatmas  gambol*.' ~ Dryden  :  Juvenal.  (Dedic, ) 

%  For  the  differeuce  between  gambol  and 
frolic,  see  Frolic. 

•gam-bone,  s.  [Gammon,  «.  (l).]  A  gammon. 

gam'-brel,    s.     [ital.    gamiirella,    dimin.    of 

gamba  =  a  leg.] 

L  Ordinary  Langiuige: 

*  L  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

"Afl  appears  it  hath,  by  the  weight  which  the  tendon 
lyiui,'  on  a  horse'B  gambrct  doth  then  command."— 
(jr-ew:  Cosmtilogla  Sucrii,  bk,  i.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  bent  stick  like  a  horse's  hind  leg  ;  used 
for  suspending  carcasses. 

II.  Arch. :  A  gambrel-roof  (q.v.). 

gambrel-roof,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  roof  with  two  sets  of  raftera  at 
different  inelinatitms  ;  a  mansard  roof. 

gambrel-roofed,  a.  Having  a  gambrel 
or  mansard  rouf. 

*  gam'-brel,  *  gam'-bril,  v.t.   [Gambrel,  s.) 

To  truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  agambrel- 
*' [111]  carry  you  rjamhrilfed  thither  like  a  mutton." 
Beaum.  t  FleC. :  Th^  Nice  Valour  iv.  L 

gam-broon'  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  twilled  linen  cloth  for 
linings. 

game,    *  gam,   •  gam-en,   •  gam-myn, 

*  gam-yn,  *  gome,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  gaiiien, 
goinen  =  sport,  game  ;  O.  Sax.  gaman  ;  IceL 
gaman  ;  Dan.  gamev.  =  mirth  ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
gaman;  M.  H.  Ger.  gam€n=ioy;  O.  Fris. 
gaine,  gome;  Sw.  gamman.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Sport,  merriment,  glee. 

"  Al  Is  game,  iol,  and  gle."         Land  of  Cockayne,  4A. 

2.  Jest,  as  opposed  to  earnest. 

"  As  mockinR  boys  In  j/imi- themselves  forswear." 
,sh<i^:esp.  :  Hidtummcr  Jiightt  Itraani,  L  L 

*  3.  A  frolic,  a  gambol. 

"Thereto  she  coudeskip,  and  make  ngame. 
As  any  kid."  Chaucer:  C.  T..  3,2591. 


WU,  b^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat,  gell,  chorus,  ^hln,  beneh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    ph  =f. 
««laii«  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  ^  zhun.    -cioua,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b«l,  del* 
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4.  Any  contrivance,  arrangement,  or  insti- 
tution designed  to  afford  recreation,  sport,  or 
amriseiiiejit :  as,  the  {jaine  of  cricket,  or  of 
football ;  in  the  plural,  contesta  in  different 
bports,  aa  wrestling,  running,  &c. 

"There  the  youthful  Nortona  met 
To  practiBB  garnet  and  archery." 

Wordsworth :  White  Doe  of  Rylttone,  0.  ▼. 

6.  A  single  match  or  contest  in  any  sjiort : 
as,  a  gaitie  of  chess,  a  game  of  cricket. 

6.  The  requisite  number  of  points  or  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  in  order  to  obtain  the 
victory  in  a  game. 

*  7.  Field  sports :  as  hunting,  coursing, 
shooting. 

"  Some  Bportsmen.  that  were  abroad^  ^po^  game, 
apied  a  company  of  bustorUs  and  cranes." — L'Eitrange. 

8.  Animals  pursued  or  taken  in  field  sports  ; 
specif.,  animals  so  tenned  in  the  Game-laws  : 
as  pheasants,  grouse,  &c. 

"The  offence  of  deatroving  such  beaats  and  fowls  lu 
•re  ranked  under  the  ^onominatiun  of  game,  wna 
formerly  observed  to  be  an  offence  In  all  perBons 
alike,  wlio  had  -not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill 
game,  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  warren,  or  at  lejtat 
ft  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  law§.  called  the  ^iiie- 
laws,  also  indicted  additional  puolBhments  on  persouB 
guilty  of  this  general  offence,  unless  they  were  people 
of  such  rank  or  furtune  aa  were  therein  particularly 
Bpeci6ed.  Ail  persons,  therefore,  of  what  nroperty  or 
mstinction  soever,  that  killed  game  out  of  their  own 
territoiles,  or  even  upon  their  own  estates,  without 
the  king's  licence  expressed  by  tl»e  grant  of  a  fran- 
chise, were  guilty  of  a  first  original  offence,  of  en- 
croaching on  the  royal  prerogative,' —  J3ZacA«<m«; 
Comment.,  bk-  Iv.,  ch.  13. 

9.  The  object  of  pursuit 

"Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found." 
Ctnoper  :  Tiroeinium,  620. 

10.  A  recreation,  diversion,  or  pastime. 

"An  intellectual  game  pursued 
With  curious  subtility." 

Wordiworth:  Excurrion,  bli.  UL 

11.  A  scheme,  design  or  object  planned. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  present  game  of  the  crown, 
and  tbnt  they  will  begin  no  other  till  they  aee  an  end 
of  this."— remp^e. 

12.  A  contest  or  trial  of  skill  of  any  kind. 

*■  Bq  this  political  game,  the  great  lottery  of  power  is 
that  into  which  men  will  purcliase  with  iniflions  of 
chances  against  tlif  m."— On  Shortening  the  Duration  of 
far  li  amenta 

*  13.  Amorous  sporting,  gallantry. 

"  Set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game," 

Shakeap. :  Troittu  i  Creuida,  It.  6. 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are 
considered  as  game  ;  as,  a  gavie  preserve. 

2.  Plucky,  enduring,  spirited. 

5.  Ready,  willing,  prepared,    (Slang.) 

*'  'I  dare  say  we  can  beat  him.'  'I  am  game  to  iTy.'" 
— <7.  Re>ule  :  Jt't  Jfever  too  Late  to  Mend,  ch.  ixL 

^  (1)  To  die  game:  To  maintain  a  resolute, 
bold,  or  determined  attitude  trt  the  last. 

(2)  To  make  game  of:  To  turn  into  ridicule  ; 
to  delude,  to  humbug. 

"  Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  my  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ; 
Or  tnake  a  game  of  my  calamities?" 

Milton  :  Samton  Agonittet.  1,331, 

game-bagr*  ^-  A  bag  used  by  a  sports- 
man to  hold  the  game  killed  by  him. 

"  The  entire  concern  weighs  less  than  an  ordinary 
gamt'bag,  and  cau  be  made  by  an  ordinary  basket- 
maker '—fieW  Library,  1,  218. 

game-certificate,  5.  A  license  to  kill 
game  or  to  deal  in  game. 

game-egg,  s.  An  egg  from  which  game- 
cocks are  bred. 

"  Thus  boya  hatch  game^eggs  under  birds  of  prey, 
To  make  the  fowl  more  furious  for  the  fray." 

Garth:  DitpenMary,  iv.  10&. 

game-laws,  5.  The  laws  defining  and 
regulating  the  preservation  of  game.  Tliey 
define  what  animals  are  to  be  considered  as 
game,  and  regulate  the  times  during  which 
such  animals  may  be  legally  killed. 

game-license,  s.  A  license  to  kill  or 
deal  in  game. 

•  gam6-pl£tce,  5.  A  place  or  course 
where  games  were  held. 

•  game-play,  £.  Games  in  amphitheatres, 
&c. 

•  game  -  player,  •  game  -  plaier,  s. 

One  wlioacts;  a  juggler. 

"  Counterfalte  paceauts  and  ]uglinga  of  game- 
plaiert:  ^Caluine  :  Fnure  Oodtie  Sermont.  MT.  A. 

game-preserver,  s.  A  landowner  who 
preserves  game  for  his  own  sport  or  profit; 
esp.,  one  who  preserves  it  bo  strictly  that  the 


animals  become  a  nuisance  and  a  source  of 
loss  to  his  tenants  or  neighbours. 

game,  *  gam-en,  *  gamne,  v.i.  &,  t.    [A.B. 
yanienian ;  Ict^l.  yamiut.] 

A,  I iitratLsitive : 

1.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion  ;  to 
amuse  oneself  ;  to  take  part  in  a  game. 

"  Plelde  and  gamenede  ech  with  other." 

FlorU  A  Dlanchrjtour,  8L 

2.  To  gamble  ;  to  play  for  a  stake ;  to  i>lay  at 
cards,  tlice,  or  other  games  with  a  view  to  win 
money  or  other  thing  wagered  upon  the  Issue. 

"  There  waa  he  gaming.  Shaketp. :  Ilami-et,  U.  L 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  please,  to  amuse. 

"  Y  wot  uo  gameth  theno  gle."* 

Legend  of  8.  Ortgorf.  l«a. 

2.  To  gamble  away ;  to  risk. 

"  It  is  for  fear  of  loslnir  the  Inestimable  treasure  we 
have,  that  I  du  not  venture  to  gante  it  out  of  my  Imnds 
for  the  vain  \\-t\tti  of  improving  it."— *ur*«.'  lieform 
qf  RepretenfatUni, 

game.  o.     [Perhaps  the  same  as  cam  =  crooked.] 
Crooked,  bent :  as,  a  game  leg.     {Slang.) 


ga'me-COCk,  s.     [Eng.   garne,  and  cock.)     A 
cock  bred  for  fighting. 

"  They  manage  the  dispute  aa  fiercely  a^  tvo  game- 
cock* in  the  \>it."— Locke. 

ga'me-fdr^l,  s.     [Eng.  gaifiie,  and/owi.]    Fowls 
bred  or  kept  for  cockflghting. 

"  Should  never  gamefowl  natch  their  eggs  a^ln.' 

C'jwper:  Tatk.  ill.  312. 

*ga'me-fiil,  *gam-ftil,  gome-ful,  o. 

[Eng.  ganu- ;  -/"/(Oj 

1.  Fun  of  spoil  or  mirth;  mirthful;  sportive. 

"  Ich  am  gom^fiU  and  gled. ' 

tit.  Marherete.  p.  10. 

2.  Full  of  game. 

"OtgamefuU  parkea,  of  meadowes  fresh."— /•.  Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  290. 

*  ga'mc-ful-li?,  *  gam-ful-ly,  adv.    [Eug. 

gameful ;  -ly.\     In  a  merry,  sportive  manner. 


ga'me-keep-er,  s.  [Eng.  gam£,  and  keeper.] 
A  person  employed  to  look  after  game,  and  see 
that  it  is  properly  preserved  and  not  poached. 

"  No  southern  lord  conld  feel  any  confidence  that.  If 
be  ventured  to  resist  the  government,  even  his  own 
gamekeepers  and  huntsmen  would  stand  by  him." — 
Macautay  :  Hixt.  Eng  ,  ch,  v. 

*  ga'me-less,  a.  fEng.  gamie  ;  -less.]  Desti- 
tute  of  game. 

ga'me-ly, '  game-llche:  "gam-U,  *  gam- 
lichee  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  game  ;  -ly.] 
'A.  As  adj.:  Merry,  sportive. 
"  Mi  gode  gameliehe  game  gurte  to  grounde."— JW*^. 
Antiq.  a  a. 

B.  As  adverb : 

*  1.  Merrily,  gaily. 

"  WlUIam  gainti  to  his  gomes  pan  for  to  seie." 

William  of  Paleme.  3.882. 

2.  In  agarae,  plucky,  orcourageous  manner; 
pluekily. 

ga'me-ness,  s.  [Eng.  game;  -nets.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  game  or  plucky  ; 
pluckiness. 

"There  was  no  doubt  about  his  gameneu,"  — 
T.  Bughes  :  Tom  Broum  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  game-some,  *  gam-sum,  a.    [Eng.  gamt^ 

and  sufl".  -some.\    Inclined  to  play  or  sports ; 
merry,  mirthful,  sportive,  gay,  frolicksome. 

"  Thus  ran  she,  gametome  as  a  colt." 

Tennyson  :  Talking  Oak,  121. 

*  ga'me-s6me-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  gamescmu;  -ly.] 
In  a  gamesome,  raerrj',  sportive,  or  frolicsome 
manner. 

"  The  fatter  the  oi  is,  the  more  gamesomely  he  ^oes 
to  the  sUughter."— Bunyan  .■  Pilgrim's  Progress,  h. 

ga'me-Some-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  gamesome;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gamesome  ;  sport- 
iveness,  gaiety,  merriment. 

ga'me-Ster,  s.     [Eng.  game,  and  auff.  •ster.] 
1.  One  who  joins  iu  any  game  ;  a  player. 

"  Like  gametters,  who.  with  eager  zeal. 
T&lk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal." 

Lloyd:  A  Familiar Epiiile.  *c, 

*  2.  Specif.  :  One  who  plays  at  any  game 
for  a  stake ;  a  gambler ;  one  who  is  addicted 
to  gaming. 

"The  gametter  may  have  cast  his  cards  away." 

Courper:  ConveTtation,  SIS. 

*  3.  A  merry,  frolicsome  person.  (Sfiake^.  : 
Henry  VIIL,  i.  4.) 


•  4.  A  jirostitute. 
"  {HheJ  wjLB  a  common  gamester  to  the  camp.' 

Shaketp. :  AlCs  WeU  That  KiuU  WeU.  v.  & 

%  Used,  in  B':rkshire,  either  with  or  witl*out 
the  adjective  old,  V)  designate  a  cudgel-player. 

"  The  players  are  called  *  old  gamettert  '—why  I  can't 
tell  you— iind  their  object  Is  simply  to  break  one 
another's  bKoda."— Hughes  :  Tom.  Brown's  Scltool-dayt. 
ch.  11. 

*  ga'me-stress,  s.    yRn^.  gamester ;  -tts.]    A 

female  player  or  gambler. 

"Tills  (r-)iaractcrl.  I  need  not  tell  voo,  \m  that  of  » 
gamestreu-'—MiM  liwmey :  Camilla,  bk.  X.,  ch.  v. 

*  gam'-e^,  a.     [Gamy.] 

g4m'-ic,  a.     [Gr.   vdfi-oc  {gamos)  =  marriage.] 
Zool. :  Of  an  ovum,  sexual ;  requiring  eexual 
congress  to  make   it  develop.      (Opposed  to 
an  organic  ovum  which  ih  capal'le  of  develop- 
ment by  parthenogenesis.)    {llerherl  Speucer.) 

g&m'-in,  8.  [Fr.]  A  street  Arab;  a  boy  neg- 
lected and  allowed  to  ruu  about  the  streeta. 

*  gam-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Game,  v.\ 

A.  k.  "R,  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  playing 
for  money  or  other  stake ;  gambling ;  addic- 
tion to  gambling. 

"  Oaming  is  a  principle  inherent  in  human  nature. 
It  belougs  to  us  all."— Burke  :  On  Ecvnvmicai  Be/orm. 

gaming-house,  s.  a  house  where  gam- 
ing is  carried  on  ;  a  hell. 

gaming-table,  s.  A  table  appropriated 
to  gambling. 

"  A  Jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaminptable,  may 
be  received  with  a  perfect  neutrality  of  faoe." — Gold- 
smith:  The  Bee.  No.  l. 

*g5jn'-ma,*gam,*gamme,s.  [ita.]. gamma; 
O.  Fr.  game ;  Fr.  gamine  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gama  ; 
Icel.  gammi.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  third  letter  (y)  in  the 
Greek  alphabet. 

2.  Music :  The  Gamut  (q.v.). 

"Oamme  of  songe.     Gamma."— Prompt.  Parv. 

gSm  -  ma  -  di  -  on,  gam  -  ma- ti  -  on,    i. 

[Eccles.  Gr.  =  Eccles.  Lat.  gammadium.] 

Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist. :  A  cruciform  orna- 
ment embroidered  on  or  woven  into  ecclesias- 
tical vestments  both  in  the  West  and  East  It 
takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  four 
gammas,  placed  back  to  back,  forming  a  voided 
Greek  cross  ^r-  ^^  Cange  (Gloss.  Gnec., 
fig.  vii.)  depict.s  SS.  Nicholas  and  Basil  in 
robes  thus  ornamented.  ThiB  dissembled 
cross  played  an  important  part  in  the  Di-s.  .- 
pline  of  the  Secret,  the  gamma  as  a  numeral 
signifying  the  Trinity,  and  by  its  rectangular 
form  typifying  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
Church.  There  is  probably  no  connection 
between  the  Fylfot  (q.v.),  and  the  gammadion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  on  church  bells  in  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Lincoln,  and  York,  and  on 
Edyngdon's  effigy  at  Winchester. 

g4m-mar'-i-d£a,  s.  [I..at.  gamviarus  (q.v.X 
and  fem.  pi.  adj.  auff.  -idfs.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Crustaceans,  order  Am- 
phipoda.  Essential  character,  the  possession 
of  large  foot-jaws  covering  the  whole  mouth. 
Chief  genera  Gaiumarus,  found  in  fresh,  and 
Talitrus  (Sandhopper),  in  salt  water. 

*  gam-mar'-O-lite,  s,  [Lat.  gammarus  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  \i$o%  (^i(ftos)  =  stone.] 

Palceo7it.  :  A  fossil  garamarus,  or  some  crus- 
tacean of  a  certain  atfinity  to  it  ;  a  fossil 
crawfish. 

gSjn-  ma  -  riis,  s.  [Lat.  gammarus,  cam- 
marus ;  Gr.  Kd>ifiopos  (kammaros)  =  a  kind  of 
crab  or  lobster.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gam- 
maridse  (q.v.).  Gammarus  pulex  is  the  fresh- 
water shrimp.  The  specific  name  pulex  means 
that  it  leaps  when  on  the  land  like  a  flea. 
[Pulex.]    In  the  water  it  swims  on  its  side. 

gam-ma' -ti-on,  s.     [Gammadion.] 

*  gamme,  5.    [Gamma.] 

gdjn'-mer,  •  gam'-mar,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of 

grammar,  itself  acorrupt.  of  gra nd mother (q.-v.): 
cf.  gaffer.]    An  old  wife  ;  an  old  lady. 

"  Old  gammer  Gurton.  a  right  pleasant  dame." 

Drayton :  The  Moon-calf. 

gam'-mon  (1),  •  gam-on.  *  gam-bone, ». 

[O.   Fr.  gambon  (Fr.  jambon),  Irom  gamhe  =  a, 


fete,  fat,  fire,  amidst,  what,  fSll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go.  pS^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


gammon— gang 
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leg,  from  Lut.  gamba=ti  joint  of  the  leg; 
Ital.  gainbone.]  The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog 
salted  and  dried  ;  the  lower  end  of  a  flitch. 

"  Oamnvuu  of  the  tueky  boar. 
And  savoury  haunch  ol  deer." 

Scott :  JUarmton,  lU.  8. 

g&m'-mdn  (2),  5.     [The  same  as  Mid.   Eng. 
yavien  =  game,  play.] 
I.  LiUrally: 

1.  A  game,  the  same  as  Backgammon  (q.v.)- 

2.  The  act  of  gammoning  ;  the  state  of  being 
gammoned. 

"  If  a  gammon  Is  woo.  the  players  throw  for  flret 
play."-/\e7d,  Oct.  27,  I88a 

IL  Fig> :  A  hoax,  a  humbug,  an  imposition. 

"They're  the  wlctlms  ot  gammon,  Bamivel  ;  they'ru 
the  wiclimBol  a  ammoru"— Dickens :  PickvJick.ch.  xxvii. 

* Skm- mon  (3).  s.    [Etym.  doabtful.] 
Kaut, :  The  same  as  Gammoning  (q.v.). 

'■  We  learnt  that  they  ha<l  broke  their  forestay  nnd 
the  gamTTum  of  their  bowsprit.-  — .inion :  Voyage 
Round  the  World,  bk,  i..  ch.  vii. 

g&m -mond),  v.U    [Gammon  (1),  s.l    To  make 
into  bacon  ;  to  salt  and  dry  in  smoke. 

g3,in'-ni6n  (2),  vX    [Gammon  (2),  s.] 

1.  Lit.  :  Tobeatin  the  game  of  backgammon, 
by  clearing  one's  own  table  of  all  the  men 
before  the  opponent  has  been  able  to  get  all 
his  men  home,  and  withdraw  any  of  them 
£rum  the  table. 

2.  Fig. :  To  hoax,  to  humbug,  to  impose  upon. 

"  Lord  Baoou  couldn't  have  gammoned  her  better," 
T.  Bood :  Tale  of  a  Trumpet. 

g&m'-mdil  (3).  I'.t     [Gammon  (3),  s.] 

Nnitt. :  To  fasten  a  bowsprit  to  the  stem  of 
a  ship  by  several  turns  of  a  rope. 

gammon-plate,  s.  [Gam  mon -shackles.] 

ganunon-shackles,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  ring  to  which  the  gammontag  Is 
made  fa.st ;  it  is  formed  on  the  end  of  an  iron 
plat«  bolted  to  the  stem,  called  the  gammon- 
plate. 

g^m'-mon-ing,  s.    [Gammon  (3),  v.) 

NaiiL :  Seven  or  eight  turns  of  a  rope  passed 
over  the  bowsprit,  and  through  a  large  hole 
in  the  stem  or  knee  of  the  head,  alternately, 
and  serving  to  bind  the  inner  (quarter  of  the 
bowsprit  close  down  to  the  ship's  stem,  in 
order  to  enable  it  the  better  to  support  the 
stays  of  the  fore-mast.  After  all  the  turns 
aredrawn  as  far  as  possible,  the  opposite  ones 
are  braced  together  under  the  bowsprit  by  a 
trapping. 

gammoning-hole,  s. 

NauL  :  A  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the 
head,  and  sometimes  one  under  the  standard 
in  the  head,  for  the  use  of  gammoning  the 
bowsprit. 

H  Screw  gammoning: 

Na-ut. ;  A  chain  or  plate  fastened  by  means 
of  a  screw  used  in  some  vessels  for  conveni- 
ence in  bracing  up  the  bowsprit  when  re- 
quired. 

g^m'-miit,  s.    [Gamut.J 

g&m'-my,  a.      [Prov,  Eng.  gam  o  to  make 
sticky.]    Sticky. 

*gam-ner,  s.     [Mid.  Eng.  gamen  ^^  ga.me ; 
-er.]    A  gambler. 

"  Blasphemy  which  sucbe  gamnart  naa.' —AKhaan  : 
Toxophilut,  p.  GS. 

gfim-6,  pre/.    [Gr.  Yofios  (gaTnos}  ■=  a  marriage, 
a  wedding.] 
Biol.  :  By  sexual  union,  real  or  figurative. 

gS.m'-6-gen'-e-sis,  s.    [Pref.  gam^,  and  Gr. 
yevecri';  (genesis)  =  origin.] 

Biol. :  Generation  by  means  of  union  of  the 
sexes  ;  the  same  as  Homooenesis.  {Berbirt 
Spencer.) 

g&m-o-ge-nef-io,  a,    [Lat.,  Gr.,  &c.  garnet- 
gciie(sis);  Eng.  suff,  -tic.] 

Biol. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Gamogenesia 
(q.v.). 

gfi,m-d-morph'-Xjm.  e.  [Gr.  ya^os  (gamos)  ; 
fiop4>ri  {niorphe)  =  form  ;  Eng.,  &c  suff.  -ism.] 
Biol. :  That  stage  of  development  in  organ- 
ized sexual  beings,  in  \/hich  the  transformations 
take  place  in  the  constitution  as  to  make  the 
spermatic  or  germinal  parts  reach  maturity ; 
puberty. 


gam-d-pfit'-a-loiis.  a.  [Pref.  gamo-^  and 
peUdmis.] 

Bot. :  Monopetaloua ;  but  as,  morphologically 
viewed,  each  petal  was  theoretically  distinct, 
they  are  assumed  to  have  been  wedded  or 
united  to  each  other.  Thus  a  flve-eleft  mono- 
petalous  corolla  is  looked  on  as  one  with  five 
petals,  united  to  form  a  divided  one. 

g3jn-opll'-j^l-lous,  a.  [Pref.  gamo- ;  Gr.  <f>iiA- 
Aoi'  (pliuUn/i)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufT.  -o^s.) 
Bot. :  Composed  of  leaves  united  by  their 
edges. 

ga,m-6-sep'-a-l0Tis,  a.  [Pref.  ga-mo-;  Eng. 
6e2Xil  (q.v.)  ;  and  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -oils.] 

Bot. :  Having  but  one  sepal,  composed  how- 
ever theoretically  of  as  many  sepals  as  the  one 
has  divisions.     [Monopetalous.] 

gamp,  s.  &  a.  [After  Sarah  Gamp,  a  nurse  in 
Dickens'  Martin  Chiizzlewit,  represented  as 
always  carrying  a  large  umbrella,  very  gouty 
in  the  middle.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  An  umbrella, 

B.  As  adj. :  Bulging.    (Of  an  umbrella.) 

"  Grasping  his  gamp  timbrella  at  the  middle  with 
ble  powerful  band." — Atacmiltan't  Magazine,  Nov. 
1881,  p.  62. 

gSjn-si-gra'-dite,  «.  [Named  from  Gamsi- 
grad,  in  Servia,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  Aluminous  iron-manganese,  amphi- 
bole,  Dana's  twelfth  and  last  variety  of  araphi- 
bole. 

gam'-ut,  *  gam'-mut,  *  gam-uth.  s.    [A 

compound  of  O.  ^r.  game,  game  and  vt.  Ac- 
cording to  Brachet,  Guy  of  Arezzo  [born  about 
A.D.  990],  used  to  end  the  series  of  seven  notes 
of  the  musical  scale  by  the  mark  7  [gamma]. 
The  notes  he  named  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  and  g,  the 
last  giving  the  name  to  the  series.  Ut  is  the 
old  Latin  name  for  the  first  note  in  singing, 
now  called  do.  The  notes  were  named  by  the 
same  Guy  of  Arezzo  after  certain  syllables  of  a 
Latin  hymn  to  St.  John,  as  follows  ;— 

"  CT  queaut  laxU  resonaro  fibria 
Afim  gestorum/rtmuti  tuorum 
SoluQ  pollutls  ^bils  reatum. 

Sincte  yohannea 

The  last  term  si  being  made  up  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  two  last  words.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. ;  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  course  or  extent. 
II.  Music : 

*  1,  The  first  or  lowest  note  in  Guy*s  scaJe 
of  music. 

2.  A  scale  on  which  the  notes  in  music  are 
writteu  or  printed ;  it  consists  of  lines  and 
siiaces,  the  notes  printed  on  winch  are  named 
alt«r  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

'•  When  by  the  gamut  some  mnsiclans  make 
A  perfect  eong  ;  others  will  midertaVe 
By  the  same  gamut  changed  to  equal  It." 

Donne:  MegffU. 

gam -i^,  a.    [Eng.  gmn(e) ;  -y.] 

1.  Resembling  or  having  the  flavour  of 
game ;  high. 

2,  Game,  plucky,  courageous. 

giin,  pret.  of  V.  [A.S.  ginnan  =  to  begin  (pa. 
t.  gann,  pa.  par.  gunnen.]  [Begin,  Gm,  v.] 
Properly  =  began  ;  but  in  Middle  English 
commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  with 
the  simple  force  of  did. 

"  Not  with  lesa  dread  the  loud 
Ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow.* 

MiUon:  P.L.,t\.«i. 

*  gan,  v.U    [Go,  v.\ 

*  gan,  s.    [Gane,  s.] 

*  ganph,   *  gansh,   *  gannch,   v.t     {Ft. 

(I'tiichc  :  Ital.  gnncio  ;  Sp.  gancho  =  a  hook.] 
To  inii>ale  by  dropping  on  to  hooks,  as  the 
Turks  do  malefactors. 

"Take  him  away,  gancH  bim.  Impale  him,  rid  the 
world  o(  Buch  a  monster."— /)Tyd«w .-  Don  Sebastian, 

gander,  *  gan-dre,  *  gan-dur,  *  gan- 

dyr,  s.  [A.S.  gandra.  ganra ;  cogn.  witli 
Ger.  gdnserich  ;  tiie  d  is  excrescent.]  [Goose.] 
The  male  of  the  goose. 

"On  waten  ptnlona  soar  without  a  fall. 
Swift  as  the  proudest  gander  of  them  all." 

Cowper  :  Anti-Thelyphthora. 


gander*s-wocl,  s 


Feathers. 


"gSn'-der,  v.i.    [Gander,  s.]    To  ramble,  to 
wander,  to  gad. 

"Nell  might  come  gandering  back   In  one  of  ber 
tantrums.  —B.  Kingtley :  Qeoffrey  Handyn,  ch.  x. 


*  gane,  'gone,  vX    IA.8.  pdnian.]    To  yawn. 
"  gane,  s.    [Gank,  v.]    The  mouth  or  throat. 

"  To  behald  bin  ouijllo  me  twnne, 
HlsterlblU  viBiiag«>,  and  his  grislie  gane." 

Dougl'u:  nrffH,2M,M. 

g^g.  *  gange,  v.i.    [A.8.  gaiigan.X    [Gang, 
s.  ;  Go,  v.] 

1.  To  go,  to  move,  to  travel. 

"  Byiul  thame  togidder  continually  In  tbl  hart,  and 
festin  thame  fiwt  aljout  thl.haU.  quheu  tliow  gangU 
let  them  gan//  with  ilie."  —  AOp.  Bamiiloun  :  Ca$0- 
cliigmr,  (1552),  (o.  79  a. 

2.  To  walk  ;  ajiiilicil  to  a  child. 

"Quhen  thow  was  young,  I  bure  the  in  niy  arme, 
Full  teuderlto  till  tbow  benouth  to  gang." 

(.i/ndtay:   It'arAi*  (16112),  p.  224. 

3.  To  proceed,  in  discourse, 

"  Of  Cornlkle  quhat  snld  T  tary  lanjt  ? 
To  Wallace  agayue  now  breimy  will  I  gange,' 

Wallace :  I  144. 

4.  To  travel  on  foot ;  as  opposed  to  riding. 

",Thi3  ni(;ht  I  mauii  be  bame  afore  I  sleep. 
Gin  ganging  wlnnado't,  though  I  aud  creep." 
Robs  :  Uefenore,  p.  89. 

5.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another. 

"  Tlie  fasflouns  and  the  ritis.  that  nocht  gang  vrang. 
Of  sacrifice  to  thaym  statute  I  salL" 

Dowjlas:  \Hrga.iVi,9. 

6.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 

*'  Thair  Is  now  (sals  he)  na  damnatlouu  vnto  thame 
ibatar  in  Cbrlst  Jeau.  quhilk  panffi*  nocht  efter  the 
flesh,  bot  efter  the  spirit."— .^4 p6,  Hamiltoun:  Cato- 
chitme  (1552),  fo.  74  b. 

7.  To  have  currency ;  to  be  in  circulation. 
(JAt.  £fig.) 

"The  said  penny  of  gold  t-t  haue  paasaae  and  gaiig 
for  XXX.  ol  the  aaidla  grotit..'  — Xrt«  Jot.  IV.  (1486).  c.  x, 
(ed.  1566). 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  being  used ;  as,  a 
ganging  coal-pit,  i.e.,  a  coal-pit  in  which 
operations  are  carried  on. 

1  (1)  To  gar^g  away  :  To  faint,  to  swoon. 

(2)  To  gang  one's  gait :  To  take  oneself  off. 

(3)  To  gang  out  of  oneseJf:  To  be  distracted. 

(4)  To  gang  together:  To  be  married. 

(5)  To  gang  to :  To  set ;  said  of  the  sun. 

(6)  To  gang  to  gait :  To  go  abroad. 

(7)  To  gang  with :  To  go  to  wreck. 

g^g,  gong,  s.  [A.S.  gang,  gong  ;  Icel.  gangr 
=  a  going,  a  gang  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  gang  =^a 
going ;  Dut.  gang  =  course,  jtassage  ;  Dan. 
gang  =  walk,  gait;  Goth,  gaggs  =  a  way,  a 
street ;  Ger.  gang  =  a  way,  a  vein  or  streak  iu 
amine,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  going  or  moving  ;  gait,  motion, 

"He  forylaf  .  .  .  halten  and  lamen  rlchte  geino.'^ 

0.  Eng.  Homilies,  p.  229. 

"  2.  A  journey. 

"He  (erden  forth  wel  feoledawenpwi;;." 

Lagamon,  L  I5> 

•  3.  A  privy,  a  gong. 

"  Tliat  mowe  be  likened  to  A  oomune  gonge."^ 
Chaucer:  Par^sner  Tale,  p.  346. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  going  in  company  ; 
hence,  a  number  of  persons  associated  or  com- 
bined for  a  particular  purpose ;  it  is  used  in  a 
depreciatory  or  contemptuous  sense,  as  of 
disreputable  or  unfortunate  persons. 

"These  men  '.  .  .  were  distributed  into  ganyt.  and 
bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  courL"— 
—Macaulay  :  Di'L  Fng..  ch.  v. 

6.  A  number  of  workmen  or  labourers  en* 
gaged  on  a  particular  work  under  one  overseer 
or  foreman. 

"  We  works  In  gangt  from  three  to  flye  men.'  — 
Mayhew  :  London  Labour,  dc,  U.  488. 

6.  A  term  api>lied  to  a  set  of  tools  attached 
together  or  to  a  common  stock  as  to  act  to- 
gether ;  as  a  gang  of  bits,  a  paTi^-ploogh,  a 
gang-sav!,  &c. 

7.  The  channel  of  a  stream,  or  the  course  in 
which  it  runs  ;  a  water-course.  [Water-oano.] 

"In  the  actlouu  for  the  wrangwis  brolklng  of  the 
said  Robertis  grond  J:  land  of  Auchlnane,  &  drawing 
of  the  watt«r  out  of  the  auld  gang,  ft  for  dluersa 
stheria   cauais."   ftc— .4(-r.   Dotn.   Cone  (1493),   p.  307. 

8.  A  ravine ;  a  gully. 

9.  As  much  of  anything  as  one  goes  for  or 
carries  at  once. 

10.  A  field  for  the  pasture  of  cattle ;  a  run. 

11.  Min. :  A  course  or  vein  ;  also  the  rock 
or  earth  inclosing  the  ore  ;  a  gangue. 

*  gang-bye,  s.     A  go-by.     (Scotch.) 
■■  Mercy  ou  me,  that  I  suld  live  In  my  auld  days  to 
gi*e  it\6  gang-hi/e  to  the  very  writerl  Sheriff-clerk  IT 
—Scott :  Bride  o/  Lajnmermoor,  ch.  xllii 

gang-cask,  s. 

NatUical : 

1.  Asmall  cask  for  bringing  off  water  In  boata 


bSll.  h6^;  pout,  j6^l;  cat,  9011,  choms,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
-olan,  -tlan  =  sb^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -slous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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ganga— gangway 


2.  Tlie  cask  In  whicli  <)rinklng-water  for  Im- 
mediate  use  ia  kept  on  deck, 

gang-oultlvator,  ^ 

JIusb.  :  A  cultivator  in  wliich  a  number  of 
cultivator-shares  are  stocked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bo  driven  in  a  set ;  usually  attached  to  a 
carriage  on  which  the  driver  w  mounted. 

gang-edger,  s.  A  machine  ill  wliich  a 
movaljk-  and  a  stationary  circular  saw  are 
mounted  on  one  arbor  for  the  pUT-pose  of 
dressing  boards  of  uniform  width  aj  they 
corae  from  the  log. 

gang-master,  s.  Tlie  empfoyer,  over* 
set-r.  or  foreman  at  a  gang  of  men  or  labourers 
employed  on  some  particular  work. 

gang-plough,  s.  Several  ])lougli3  stocked 
111  one  frame,  generally  supported  oa  wheehi, 
and  ridden  by  the  ploughman. 

gang-punch,  s.  An  arrangement  of  a 
cumber  of  punches  in  asingle  stock  for  punch- 
Ing  tish-platea,  or  other  things. 

gang-saw,  s.  An  arrangement  of  saws 
placed  parallel  in  a  gate,  so  as  to  make  a 
number  uf  kerfs  simultaneously,  dividiug  tl*e 
timber  into  planks  at  one  operation. 

gang-thereout,  a.  Vagrant,  vagabond ; 
leading  a  roaming  life. 

"I  Hiu  H  lone  wuin^Q,  for  James  he's  awa  to  Dmm- 
Bbourlucli  lair  with  tlie  year-aulds.  aud  I  dareua  for  my 
llle  open  thedoor  to  ony  of  your  ff-ing-chereoui  aort  o' 
\i->iicti"— Scott :  Ouy  Jlurineri'tg.  ch.  i. 

gan  -ga,  s.  [Sp.]  A  name  given  to  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Pterocles  or  Sandgrouse  (q.v.). 

gang'-a-ble*  a.    [Eug.  gang  ;  -able.'] 

1.  P;iasable.  (Applied  to  a  road  tliat  can  be 
travelled.) 

2.  Tolerable. 

3.  Used  in  reference  to  money  tliat  has  cur- 
rency ;  current. 

g&hg'-bbard»  &    [Eng.  gang,  and  hoarcLI 

Nautical: 

1.  A  board  with  cleats,  forming  a  bridge 
reaching  from  the  gangway  of  a  vessel  to  the 
wharf;  a  gang-plank  ;  a  gangway. 

"Ab  we  were  putting  off  tlie  hoat.  they  lal(^  hold  of 
the  ffi'fflftOBrd.  and  unhooked  itotTtbe  buats  eteru." 
—Cook:  .Second  Voyage,  bk.  ill.,  cli.  Iv, 

2.  A  plank  \vithia  or  without  the  waist  for 
a  sentinel  to  pace, 

gSing'-days,  s.  fl.  [A.B.  gangdagas.]  Bays 
of  perambulation,  or  of  walking  through  the 
bounds  of  a  parisli,  in  Rogal ion-week.  The 
clergy  and  ] parishioners  walked  round  the  fields 
and  meadows,  canning  banners,  toiche-'-,  and 
the  images  of  saints,  and  sj'rinkling  holy  water 
on  every  side,  believing  that  bj'  this  means 
they  would  ensure  an  abund.int  harvest,  and 
protect  the  new-sown  crop  against  the  incur 
sions  of  destructive  animals.  The  origin  ot 
the  I'ractiee  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  accord- 
ing tn  some  autliorities  it  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
j)agan  custom.     [Lustration.] 

"  In  tills  tyine  was  Instltut  the  procesaloun  of  the 
ga-ngilniiis  in  France,  thre  dayls  afore  the  Aaceiisluu 
day,  lie  Mamerclua  hyshop  ol  \ eexx-'—Bellendene : 
Cran  ,  bk.  ix.,  cb   vL 

•  gange,  v.t.    [Gang,  v.] 

gSng'-er,  •  gang-ar,  s.    (Eog.  gatig;  •«■.] 

1.  A  walker,  a  goer,  a  mover, 

"The  Btringbalt  will  pie  aff  when  it's  gaen  a  mile  ; 
It  3  a  weel  keun'd  ganger  ;  they  ca'  it  soupla  Tam."— 
Scott  ■  Jiojf  Roy.  ch.  xxvii, 

2.  A  pedestrian  ;  one  who  travels  on  foot,  as 
distinguished  from  one  mounted  on  horseback. 

"And  gif  ouy  complaynt  ha  of  sib  rlJarIa  or  paJi- 

?ar#.  the  kjiig  commantlU  hts  offlclaria  tiU  arest 
baiue,  d[  put  thnme  vnder  aikkir  borowia  qublll  tha 
kyng  be  certifyit  XihaxoV—Acts  Jas,  I.,  \i2\  (ed.  1314), 
p.1. 

3.  Tlie  overseer  or  foreman  of  a  gang  of 
labourers  employed  on  some  particular  work, 
as,  the  ganger  of  a  gang  of  platelayers  on  a 
railway. 

"The 

Tecei'  .    _ __, 

men  &ccQriX\aa\y."~Mayhew ;  LoTtdon  Labour  A  the 
London  Poor,  LI.  487. 

Oan-get'-ic,  *Gan'-gic,  a.  tLat.  Ganget- 
{icus);  Lat.,  Eng.,  <kc  Oang(es),  and  Eng,  suftl 
•ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Ganges ; 
having  its  habitat  in  the  river  Ganges. 

Gange  tic -crocodile.    Gangetlo-gst- 

vial,  3.    [Gavial.j 


'The  ganger,  or  head  of  the  worklns  Rang',  who 
«ive3  Ilia  ordeni  from  the  Inaiwctor.  and  directs  the 


g3.hg'-Ing,  pr.  -par.,  a.,  &  «.    [Gano,  r.) 

A*  <^  B.  A$pr.  par.  <0  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  mhitt. :  The  act  of  going,  travelling, 
or  proceeding;  progress. 

"The  ballye  contlnevit  thaganfflng  of  the  actiouu." 
—Aberd.  lU'J.  (1M8J.  T.  20. 

ganging-furth,  s.     Exportation. 
"  Ane    article  for  i  inging  of    (luche  furth  ot   the 
n^\me."~'AcUJa4.  rt.,  li^sl  (ed.  IsU),  p.  Sii. 

ganging-gear,  a.     The  machinery  of  a 
mill. 

ganging-goods.  s.  pi     Goofls  that  can 
be  easily  removed  ;  movables. 

ganging-plea,  f.     A  long-continued  or 
permanent  jirocesa  in  a  court  of  law. 


"  But  I  thought  you  luwi  some  law  aflalr  of  your  ain 
to  biuk  after — I  liave  ane  mysell-^a  gangiug-plea  that 
my  lather  left  me."— .Scdft ;  Antiquary,  cb.  li. 

•g3,n'-gle,  f.i.  [J  ANGLE.]  To  chatter,  to  prate. 

"To  comene  ganglende  imd  to  moche  spekinde."— 
AyenbUe,  p.  226. 

gan'-gling,  a.    [Eng.  ga-ng ;  dim.  suff.  -ling.\ 

atraggling. 

gan'-gli-ao,  g^'-gU-al,  a,  [Eng.  gaii- 
gU{on);  -ac,  -aUj    Relating  to  a  ganglioa. 

gan'-gli-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  gangli{on);  -ated.'] 
Uaving  ganglions  ;  intermixed  with  enlarge- 
ments at  the  intersections. 

gan'-gli-forni,  gan'-gli-o-forxn,  a.  fEng. 
ganrjUoii,  a-iid/onn.]  Having  the  furm,  shape, 
or  appearance  of  a  ganglion. 

gan'-gU-on,  i.  (i)f.  gan'-gU-a).  [Lat.,  from 
Gr.  -ydyyAiOf  {gangglion)  =  a  tumour  near  a 
tendon.] 

1,  Anatomy  : 

(1)  Human: 

(a)  A  small  mosa  of  vascular  nenrine, 
situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve,  and  distinct 
both  from  the  brain  and  from  the  spinal  cord. 
The  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  consists  of 
a  series  of  ganglia,  extending  on  each  side  of 
the  vertebral  column,  from  the  head  to  the 
coccyx,  connecting  with  all  the  other  nerves 
of  the  body.  Each  ganglion  is  a  distinct 
centre,  giving  off  branches  in  four  directions, 
superior,  inferior,  external,  and  internal.  They 
are  divided  into  cranial  ganglia,  cervical, 
thoracic,  &c. 

(b)  A  lymphatic  gland. 

(2)  Comp. :  A  centre  of  the  nervons  sjretem, 
containing  nerva  cells,  and  receiving  and 
giving  out  impressions.    {Hiixley.) 

2.  Surg.:  A  globular  Indolent  turaonr, 
situated  on  the  course  of  a  tendon.  It  is  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  elevation  of  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  and  the  infusion  into  it  of  a  viscid 
fluid. 

X  Bot.  (PL) :  The  mycelium  of  certain  fan- 
gals. 

ganglion-cells,  s.  pi. 

Annt. :  The  same  as  Nerve-celis  (q.v.). 
The  are  called  also  Ganglionic-corpuscles, 

gan'-gli-on-a^IT^,  a.  [Eng.  ganglion ;  -ary.l 
Composed  of 'ganglia. 

gan-gli-o-neiir'-a,  s.  [Gr.  yayyAxov  (gang- 
glion)  [GjUsglionJ,"  and  vevpa.  (neura)  ph  of 
vevpov  (3ie^iron)  =  a  sinew,  a  tendon,  a  nerve.] 
Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Rudolphi  and 
Ehrenberg  to  the  Aitieulata  aud  Mollusca, 
in  which  the  nervous  system  is  ganglionic. 
Grant  describes  the  nervous  system  of  the 
Articulata  as  diplo-neurose,  and  that  of  the 
Mollusca  as  cyclo-gaugliated. 

gan-gU-6n'-Xc.  a.  [Eng.  ganglion ; '-ic] 
Pertaining  to  a  ganglion  or  ganglia ;  as,  the 
ganglionic  nerves. 

gangllonlc-oorpuscles,  s.  pi. 

AnaL  :  The  same  as  GANOLioN-CELLa  (q,,v,), 

gangllonio-nervea,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  The  same  as  tiYifPATHBmo-KZ&VES 
(q.v.). 

g^-gli-o-m'-tis,  8.     [Eng.  ganglitM;  soff. 

•if is.  J 

Pathology : 

1.  Inflammation  of  a  nervous  ganglion. 

2.  Inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 


g^'-gU-oiia,  a.    [Eng.,  Ac.,  gangliion);  Eng. 

SUlf,  -irlLS.] 

ZooL  :  Of  or  belonging  to  a^anglion.  (Owen.) 
Cangf-plank,  ».    [See  Gangboaed.] 
gan-grs8'-na,  «.    [Lat.]    [Ganobene,*.] 
gah'-grel,  gin -gril,  g^n'-g^^rel,  a.&s. 

[Eng.  ya/iy ;  -rel.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Walking. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

"  Ue'B  nae  gentleman,  nor  drap'o  bluid  o'  gentlernxD 
wad  grudge  twa  gangret  jiulr  bodies  the  itheltero'* 
WiUite  hoUBe."— ScoM;  Guy  Mannering.  ch-  lil. 

B.  As  Buhstantiw : 

1.  A  wandering  person  ;  one  who  strolU 

from  I'lace  to  place  ;  a  vagabond, 

"  How  stho  is  tut«-mowit  lyk  ane  aep; 
And  lylt  a  gangartt  onto  gra«p." 

Oun'jur :  JUorUland  Poems,  p.  97. 

2.  A  child  beginning  to  walk. 

**  Mory  DOW  b  gangret  trig  whji  groim.'* 

/i<**S :  Hetenore.  p.  1& 

•  gan'-gre-natc,  v.t.  [Eng.  gangren{e) ;  ■atf.\ 
To  gangrene  ;  to  cause  a  gangrene  in  ;  to 
mortify. 

"So  parta  caiit«rlz©d,  gangrenated,  slderated  and 
mortidcd,  become  black.' — Broione:  Vulgar  Errourw, 
bk.  vL,  ch.  XX. 

gan'-grene,  •  gan-green, »    [Fi".  gangrkne, 

from    Lat.    ganfircEJia ;    Gr.    ydyypatva   (gang~ 
graiTia)  =  an  eating  away ;  ypdivM  (yrai/to)  = 
to  eat.] 
I,  Literally  A  Technically : 

1.  Pathol. :  A  tendency  to  death  or  mortifi- 
cation, but  stopping  short  of  the  complete 
process.  It  may  affect  an  organ,  such  as  the 
lung,  but  this  is  rare,  or  the  suit  tissues,which 
is  conunon,  particularly  of  the  foot,  especially 
in  the  aged,  as  senile  gangrene.  When  part 
remains  alive  it  is  gangrene,  when  it  is  com- 
pletely dead  sjihacelus.  So  in  bone,  caries 
and  necrosis  occur,  the  first  as  gangrene  or 
iucompltte,  the  second  as  sphacelus  or  com- 
plete death.  Degeneration  differs  from  gan- 
grene in  not  becoming  isolated  or  putrid,  but, 
if  not  absorbed,  remaining  in  continuity  with 
surrounding  parts.  Gangrene  of  soft  parts  is 
usually  termed  sloughing.  Necramia,  or  death 
of  the  blood,  and  sequestrum,  or  a  dead  piece 
of  bone,  are  examples  of  gangrenoua  lesions. 

"  She  saves  the  lover,  aa  we  gan{jret>eii  at-ny 
By  cutting  hope,  like  a  lopped  limb,  away," 

iV oiler  :  0/  the  Uueen,  25. 

2.  Bot. :  A  disease  ending  in  the  putrefaction 
of  the  jiarts  attected  or  of  the  whole  plant. 

*  II.  Fig. :  A  moral  festering  or  corruption, 

"The  tery  substance  of  the  soul  Is  festered  with 
tbein  ;  the  gangrene  U  gone  too  tu  tu  b«  ever  cured." 
Addison:  Spectator,  No.  vi. 

gan'-grene,  r.(.  &t.    [Ft.  gangrenerJl    [Gam- 

GEENE,  S.] 

A.  Transitivt: 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  To  cause  a  gangrene  in  ;  to  mortify. 

"But  to  accuse  the  Gospel  of  severity  on  this  a» 
count,  would  be  just  as  rational  and  as  eijuit^tble,as  to 
charge  the  surgeon  witli  cruelty  for  aiuputatiog  a 
gaiigrened  limb." — Porlcus.  voL  11,  ser,  1. 

*  (2)  To  make  corrupt  or  vicious. 

"This  dyscrasie  and  gangrened  disposition  doM 
ft]  ways  suppose  a  lou^'  or  a  ba^e  sin  for  their  parent."— 
Bp.  2'aijUir,  voL  1,  aer.  2a 

S.  liitrans. :  To  become  mortified. 

*  gan-gre-nesf'-ent,  a.     [Eng.  gangrent; 

Buff.   -'scent  =  I^t.  -f:^cens.'\     Becoming  gau- 
grened  or  gangrenous;  lending  to  mortification, 

gan'-gre-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  gangren(e);  -ous.j 
Affected  with  gangrene  or  mortitication  ;  mor- 
tified ;  gangrened ;  indicating  gangrene  or 
mortitication. 

"The  blood.  tnmiDg  acHmoolooB,  corrodes  the  Te&- 
sels,  producing  bxuiorrhages,  pustules  red.  lead- 
coloured,  black,  and  gangrenous." — Arbuthnot  ■  On 
Ali>"ent3. 

gS^g'-tide,  «.  [Eng.  gang,  and  tide  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Gangweek  Cq.v.). 

gangne,  b.    [Gang,  s.] 

1.  Smelting:  Tlie  superfiuooa  earthy  matter 
of  a  smelting-furnace. 

2.  Mining:  The  mineral  matters  In  whioh 
metallic  ores  are  imbedded. 

gang'-way,  «.    [Eng.  gang^  and  ipay.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1,  A  paiJsage  or  means  of  temporary  access 


l&te,  f^t.  £ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wSt,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  our,  r4le,  full ;  try,  Sj^rlan.    ee,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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to  a  ]ilace  or  building,  consisting  of  an  in- 
clir.ed  ijUine  of  planks;  specif.,  the  opening 
iu  tiie  bulwarks  of  a  vessel  by  which  persnns 
come  on  board  or  disembark  ;  also  the  tem- 
po:-ary  bridge  affording  means  of  passing  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore,  or  vice  versa. 

•■  I  had  hardly  yut  Into  the  bnat.  before  I  wiia  totd 
they  hrtd  stolen  oiif  of  the  aiieleut  eUuchiona  tr->m 
tie  opposite  gunawtii/,  and  were  uiiikiag  off  with  it"— 
Cook:  Aecond  Voi/wje,  bk.  ii..  ch.  iic 

2.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  narrow 
passage  running  across  the  H<:mse,  aud  dividing 
tlie  seats  on  each  side  into  two  parts.  Above 
the  gangway,  that  is,  mar  the  Speaker's  end 
of  the  House,  sit  tlie  Ministry  and  Opposition 
With  their  respective  adherents,  the  former  on 
the  Speaker's  right,  the  latter  on  his  left. 
Below  tlie  gangway  sit  the  neutral  or  inde- 
pendent menibei-s,whenee  the  phrase  To  sit 
below  the  gangivay,  as  applied  to  a  member, 
expresses  that  he  is  independent  and  not 
bound  to  either  party. 

IL  Mining:  A  main  level,  applied  chiefly 
to  coal  mines. 

^  To  bring  to  the  gangway : 

Kaut. :  To  punish  a  sailor  by  seizing  hira  | 
■up  and  flogging  him.  The  expression  derives 
its  force  from  the  fact  that  before  the  abolition  | 
of  corporal  punishment  in  the  service,  sailors  i 
about  to  be  flogged  were  tied  to  a  grating  in  the  | 
gangway,  where  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

gang'-week,  s.  [Eng.  gang,  and  vjeek.]  Ro- 
gation-week, when  the  bounds  of  parishes  are 
perambulated  or  beaten.     [Gangdavs.] 

gan'-U,  s.     [Fr.J    A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 

gan'-is-ter,  gSn'-nis-ter,  s.  [A  local  word ; 
etym.  doubtful.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  kind  of  grit  or  hard  sand- 
stone fonnd  under  certain  coal-beds  in  the 
lower  coal  measures  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
&c.  Properly,  it  is  a  sihceous  variety  of  tire- 
clay. 

2.  MetjyJl.  :  A  refractory  material  used  for 
lining  the  Bessemer  converters.  It  consists 
of  (.rushed  or  ground  siliceous  stone,  mixed 
with  fire-clay.  Its  object  is  to  save  the  iron 
converter  from  destruction  by  the  heat  of  the 
charge.     Ground  quartz,  sand,  and  fire-clay. 

"  Theliniug  conaiata  of  ffanUter  gro\ind  flne.  moiat- 
eaed,  and  rammed  dowu  upon  the  irou  fnime." — 
CatseU's  Techniciil  Educator,  pt,  xt,  p.  226. 

g^'-jall,  gun' -jail,  s.  [Mahratta  and 
Hind,  'ganja.     See  def.] 

Bot.  :  The  term  used  in  India  for  the  leaves 
or  young  leaf-buds  of  the  hemp-plant(ra?i7i<i- 
bis  sativa),  which  are  frequently  rubbed  be- 
tween the  hands,  added  to  tol.iacco,  and 
smoked,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  more 
harmless  narcotic.  In  many  cases  the  ganga 
is  smoked  by  itself  for  the  purpose  of  intoxi- 
cation.  [Bhang.]   (Herktots  d:  Jaffur  Shecrree/.) 

gan'-net,  *  gan-et,  *  gante,  s.  [A.S.  ganot ; 
cogn.  with  Hut.  gent  =  a  gander ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
genazo ;  Mid.  H.  Ger.  game.] 

Ornith. :  The  genus  SiUa,  and  specially  the 
species  S.  alba,  often  called  S.  bassana,  the 
Soland  (i.e.,  Solent)  goose.     [Booby,  Soland- 

OOOSE,    SULA.] 

gail-6-9eph'-ar-la,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  7ii'o?  (gaTios)= 
brightness,  and  ict^uAjJ  {kephale)  =  the  head.] 
PalcBont.  ."In  Professor  Owen's  classification, 
a  group  of  Labyrinthodonts,  chararterised  by 
having  their  heads  covered  with  shining  plates, 
The  chief  genus  is  Archegosaurus,  which  is, 
perhaps,  a  larval  form. 

gaii-o-9eph'-a-lous,  a.  [Ganocephala.] 
Having  the  head  covered  with  shining  polishe<l 
phites  ;  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  gano- 
cephala. 

gan-o'-dus,  s.  [Gr.  yavoi  iganos)  =  bright- 
ness, and  66ous  (pdi)us)  =  tooth.] 

Palmont. :  A  numeroas  genus  of  fossil  Chi- 
mieroid  tishea  found  chiefly  in  the  Great  Oolite 
ol  ."Stoneslield. 

gan'-oid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  yavos  (ganos)  =  bright- 
ness, and  et6o5  {eidos)  =  form,  appearance.] 

Paltecntology : 

A#  As  ailj, :  Having  a  brilliant  surface  ; 
pertaining  to  the  scales  of  the  extinct  fishes 
mentioned  under  B.,  or  to  those  fishes  them- 
selves.   [Ganoid  Scales.] 

B.  As  subst. :  The  fishes  of  the  order  Ganoi- 
dei(q.v.). 


ganoid-scales,  s,  pi. 

l'aii£ont. :    Scales  generally  of  an    angular 


GASOID-SCALES  OF 

A.  Emynotua  crenatus  ;  b.  Dajiedius  gTanaiatua ;  c.  Paln- 

onUcus  Voltzli ;  d.  Amblypterua  striatus. 

form,  and  composed  of  horny  or  bony  plates, 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  shining  enamel. 

gan-63id'-al,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.,  ganoid;  <U.] 
Pahmnt.  :  The  same  as  Ganoid,  adj.  (q.v.). 

gan-oi'-de-an,  a.    [Eng.,  &c..  ganoid;  -ean.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Ganoid,  a.  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  same  as  Ganoid,  s.  (q.v.). 

2.  PL  :  The  order  Ganoidei  (q;V.). 

gin-oi'-de-i.  gan-w'-de-a,  s.pl  [Masc. 
orueut,  pi.  of  Moil.  Lat.  ganoitieus.]  [Ganoid.] 
Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  Agassiz  to  one 
of  the  fourorders  into  whicli,  chiefly  for  palae- 
ontologlcal  purposes,  he  divided  the  class  of 
Fishes.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  Profs. 
Miiller,  Owen,  Huxley,  &c.,  but  with  certain 
modifications.  The  essential  character  of  the 
fishes  belonging  to  the  order  is  that  they  have 
Ganoid  scales  (q.v.).  These  constitute  the 
exoskeleton.  The  endoskeleton  is  cartilaginous 
instead  of  osseous.  There  are  generally  two 
pairs  of  fins  ;  the  first  ray  is  usually  a  strong 
spine.  The  tail  is  generally  heterocercal.  The 
few  living  species  are  mostly  freshwater,  but 
marine  forms  must  once  have  abounded.  The 
ganoids  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the 
deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Rocks,  and 
have  continued,  though  their  relative  import- 
ance is  much  diminished,  till  now.  The 
order  has  been  divided  into  : — 

Section  1. — LepidoganoideL  Sub-order8:(l)  Amfadis: 
(2)  Lepidoateidse ;  j3)  Platyiomidie;  (4)  Cnasoptery- 
gidie ;  (5)  Acauthodidn. 

Section  2.— flacoganoidel.  Sub-orders:  (IjOatracos- 
tei ;  and  (2)  Choudrosteidse. 

g3n-6' -ma-lite,  s.  [Gr.  yduaif^a.  (gandina)  = 
brightness,  brilliance;  sulf.  -Ute.] 

Min, :  A  silicate  of  lead  and  manganese,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  (PbMn)Si03.  It 
occurs  massive,  without  cleavage,  associated 
with  native  lead  and  other  minerals  at  Lang- 
ban,  Wermland,  Sweden.  It  was  described  by 
Nordenskiold.    (T.  Davits,  F.G.S.) 

gan-6m'-a-tite,  s.  [Gr.  yavto/xa  (ganoma), 
genit.  yai-w^aros  (ganoviatos)  =  brightness, 
brilliance,  and  suff".  -ite(Mi>i.)(<^v.).'] 

Min. :  An  impure  iron  sinter  with  some  oxide 
of  cobalt,  &c.  Found  at  J'oachirasthal  and 
Andreasberg.  (Dana.)  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  variety  of  Diadochite  (q.v.). 

*  gansch,  "  ganncll,  v.     [Perhaps  the  same 

as  Gnash  (q.v.).  or  from  gane  =  to  yawn.] 
To  make  a  snatch  with  open  jaws  ;  to  snarl, 
to  bite. 

*  gansch,  *  gaunoh,  s.    [Gansch,  v.] 

1.  A  snatch  at  any  thing. 

2.  A  stab,  a  prick. 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  who  waa  a  forester  at 
the  Cabrach.  that  a  wild  boar's  gaunch  is  more  easily 
healed  than  a  hurt  from  a  deer*  horu."— Scott .-  fir«^« 
qf  l.ammermoor,  ch.  ix. 

3.  The  act  of  gaping  wide. 

4.  The  person  who  gapes  in  thia  maimer. 

*gant,  *  gaunt,  v.  [Gane.]  To  ya^vn  by 
opening  the  mouth.    (Douglas :  Virgil,  S7,  55.) 

*gant,  "gannt,  s.    [Gant,  r.]    A  yawn. 

"  Thare  clainonr  was  ful  skant. 
The  souudls  brak  witli  g.-uspyng  or  ane  lant' 

Dou'jlas :  i'irifil.  181,  la. 


•gant-let  (I),  s.    [Gaiintlsti-.j 

gantlet  (2),  g&unt-let,  '  ganto-lope, 
•  gant-lopc,  J.  [iianllo-pe  is  the  nmst  cor- 
rect ftjrni,  being  nasalized  from  Sw.  gatlopp=. 
a  running  down  a  lane,  because  the  ollender 
has  to  run  between  two  files  or  rows  of 
soldiers,  &c.,  wijo  strike  him  as  he  passes ; 
gata  =  a  gate,  a  lane,  and  lopj),  a  courae,  a  run- 
ning ;  li>j>a  ~  to  run,  cogn.  with  Eng.  leap 
(q.v.).  The  spelling  gauntlet  arose  froni  a  con- 
fusion with  gantiet  (1),  a  form  of  gauntlet  (q.v.), 
(Skeat.)] 

Mil.  :  A  kind  of  mihtary  punishment,  in 
which  the  prisoner,  stripped  to  his  waist,  had 
to  run  between  two  tiles  of  soldiera  armed 
with  sticks  or  other  instiuineuts,  with  which 
they  struck  him  as  he  i)assed. 

^  To  mn  tlie  gauntlet : 

1.  Lit. :  To  snller  the  puniehment  described 
above. 

"Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels; 
oth«^ni.  that  he  deserved  to  run  the gatiUlojie,"—Fielti- 
ing :  Turn  Jones,  bk.  vii..  ch.  xi, 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  or  pass  through  a  course  of 
severe  treatment,  criticism,  or  oj'position. 

"To  priut  is  to  run  (he  o<tnf!et.  and  to  expose  onea 
seli  to  thi;  tonguea-strappado.' — WidttPiU  .■  On  Dugma- 
tizing.     (fref-J 

*  gant-lope,  *  gante-lope,  «. 


[Gantlct, 


gan'-try. 


[Gauntbee.] 


*  gan-ye,  *  gain-ye.  *  gen-yle,  '  gayn- 

ylie,  s.     [i'rob.  the  same  as  gin  (2)  (q.\'.;.] 

1.  An  arrow;  a  dart ;  a  javelin. 

"  8che  that  was  in  that  craft  rycht  expert, 
Qlldis  ii«-ay  iTider  tbe  fomy  seia. 
AIb  swift  aa  ganye  or  feddent  arrow  fleia  " 

Douglas :  Virgil.  ;<23,  46. 

2.  An  iron  gun,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of 
bow  and  aiTow. 

"  Wf  may  iiocht  fle  fra  yon  barge  wait  I  weill, 
Weyll  atuit  thai  ar  with  gwn  ganye  of  BteiU." 

lyulltice.  X.  818. 

Gan'-^-mede,  [Lat.  Ganymedes.] 

1.  Class.  Mythol. :  The  son  of  Tros  and  Calli- 
rhot ;  Jupiter  carried  him  off  and  made  him 
his  cupbearer. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Discovered  by  Galileo  at  Padua,  Jan.  7,  1610. 

*  gan'-za,  s.  [M.  H.  Ger.  ganze  =  O.  H.  Ger. 
ganazn ;'  Sp.  gansa  =  a  gander.]  A  kind  of 
wild  goose,  by  a  flock  of  which  in  the  fictitious 
narrative  of  CjTauo  de  Bergerac  (lt>49)  the 
chariot  of  Gonzales  Is  represented  as  being 
di'awn  to  the  moon. 

"  They  are  hut  Idle  dreama  and  fancies, 
Aud  Bitvour  Btroiiifly  of  the  gaitziia." 

Bueit-r :  Budibraa.  yt  n.,  c.  liL 

gaol,  "  gayhol,  •  gayl.  jail,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

gaiole,  gaole,  from  Low  Lat.  gabiola,  dimin.  of 
gabio  =  a  cage,  from  Lat.  cavea  =  a  cage,  a 
coop  ;  cavns  =  hollow  ;  Fr.  gedle;  Sp.  gayola, 
jaula  ;  Port,  gaiolo ;  Ital.  gabbiuola.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  prison  ;  a  place  of  confinement 
for  persons  legally  committed  to  custody  for 
any  crime  or  otfence  against  the  law  ;  a  jiiL 

"  The  gaol  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisuuers," — 
Afiicaulag :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Any  place  of  confinement. 

'■  Small  eggs  appear. 
Dire  fraught  with  reptile  life ;  alaa,  too  soon 
They  burst  their  filmy  gnol,  aud  crawl  al>rnad.' 
Qrai'iger:  tiii.gar<ane.  blc  iL 

*  gaol,  v.t.  [Gaol,  s.]  To  commit  to  gaol ;  to 
imprison. 

"  Gaoling  vagabonds  was  chargeable,  posterous.  and 
of  no  oiwn  example." — Bacon. 

gaol-bird,  s.  A  person  who  has  been  in 
gaol ;  an  incorrigible  rogue. 

"  LiheratiuR  the  gaol-birds  in  Alexandria."— /*ail 
Mall  Oan:tte,  Oct.  5.  1&82. 

gaol-delivery,  s. 

1.  Lit.  <£■  Law  :  A  judicial  process,  by  which 
gaols  are  delivered  of  the  persons  confined  in 
them,  either  by  trial,  or  by  discharging  those 
against  whom  the  grand  jury  fail  to  find  a 
true  bill. 

••  It  was  their  [the  Councira]  pleasure  th.'^t  I  [Monn- 
tiin]  should  be  delivered,  if  that  I  would  be  a  con- 
formable man  to  the  Queeu's  pri>cee<!  iinjs.  and  forsake 
heresy,  or  else  to  remain  iu  prison  uutil  the  next 
Beiaioi\sotgaol'(Uliverj/."—Strgpe:  Jtcni , riatt.  vol  iv.. 
ch.  xxiil. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  freeing  or  delivery  ftom  im- 
prisonment or  confinement. 

"  Were  it  known  to  all 
What  life  our  souls  do  by  thisdeath  receiye. 
Men  would  it  birth  or  gaol~delivfri/  call." 

Dames :  On  the  SohL 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit.  j<J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.  ph  =£ 
-cian,  -tian  =:  shan.    -tion,  'Sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -$iou  =  zhiuu     -cious,  -tloiis,  ^ious  —  shus*    -bXe,  -die.  ^c  =  b^i,  dpi* 
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gaoler— 'garbish 


gaol-fever, «.    [Jail-fevkr.] 

Ti  Covimuswn  of  gaol-deliverji : 

Imv  :  A  commission  by  wliich  judges  or 
otliers  named  tlierein  are  enipoweied  to  try 
and  deliver  every  prisoner,  who  sliall  be  in  the 
gaol  when  the  judges  arrive  at  the  circuit 
town,  whenever  or  before  whomsoever  in- 
dicted, or  for  whatever  crime  committed.  So 
that,  one  way  or  other,  the  gaols  are  in  general 
cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  punished,  or 
delivered,  twice,  and,  in  the  populous  districts, 
thrice,  oroftener  in  every  year.   (E^igHsh.) 

gaol'-er,  "gayl-er,  "  gail-er,  Jail'-or,  «. 

[Eng.  gaol;  -cr.J  The  Keeper  of  a  gaol  or 
prison  ;  one  in  charge  of  prisoners  legally 
committed  ;  a  jailer. 

"She  [EllzabelhJ  called   him  alwATs  her  ffaoUr." — 
ftumet :  History  of  the  Rt/ormation  (1558). 

*gaor-er-esS,  s.     [Eng.   gaoler;  -cm.]     A 
female  ga()ler. 


S&P*  *  gappe.  s     [From  Gape,  v.  (q.v.)  ;  loel. 
&  Sw,  gap  =  a  gajt ;  Dan.  gab  =  mouth,  gap.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  An  opening,  a  breach,  aa  in  a  hedge,  a 
wall,  a  fence,  Sic. 

"  Such  a  gappe  they  made  theron 
That  s  cart  onlaae  myght  yii  gon." 

.Sir  Fi'rumbrat,  4.988. 

&  A  narrow  passage  or  path. 

"  The  foremoBt  Tartar's  in  the  gap, 
Cunaplcuoufl  by  his  yellow  cap. 

Itj/ron:  Oiaour. 
IX  Figuratively 

1.  A  breach. 

"  The  loss  of  that  city  concerned  the  Christlwi  coin- 
mnuweal :  manifold  miseries  afterwards enaued  by  the 
oi>«ning  of  thatj/ap  to  all  that  side  of  Christendom."— 
KtioU^  :  UutorU  of  the  Turke*. 

2.  An  opening ;  a  passage  ;  a  means  of  en- 
trance or  exit ;  an  avenue. 

"The  gap  which  for  Just  coneldemtlons  wee  open 
unto  some.  lett«tl)  in  others  thruugh  corruiit  prac- 
tices.'—/yp,  Hooker:  EccUsiatlicai  Polity,  bk.  v.,  J  81. 

3.  A  hiatus,  a  blank,  a  void,  a  vacuity. 

"  Then  follows  an  immense  gap.  In  which,  undoubt- 
edly, some  changes  were  made  by  time."— flurJte; 
AhTidgm^nt  qf  English  Bittory,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viL 

•  4.  A  defect,  a  flaw. 

'•If  you  violently  proceed  a^pilnst  him,  mistaking 
his  purpoae.  It  would  make  a  great  gap  lii  your 
honour.  —Shaketp.  :  Lear,  i,  2. 

^  To  stop  a  gap  :  To  repair  a  defect  or  weak 
point ;  to  supply  a  temporary  want. 

"The  kyng  entendinge  to  stoppe  two  gappes  with 
one  bushe,  sent  Syr  Gylbert  Talbot,  and  the  other  two 
smbossailors.  principally  to  Bishop.! ulv,  and  by  thelm 
sent  also  to  the  Duke  of  I'rI'vne.  the  whole  habite  and 
coller  of  the  noble  ordre  of  the  gartier." — Hall :  Henry 
VIII.  (an.  22). 

(2)  To  stand  in  the  gap :  To  expose  oneself 
to  danger  in  order  to  protect  some  person  or 
thing. 

"  I  sought  for  a  man  that  .  .  .  should  stand  in  the 
sap  before  me  for  the  land,  that  I  should  not  destroy 
li.  —Ez<-kielxx\i.  30. 

If  For  the  difference  between  gap  nnd  breach, 
eee  Breach. 

•  gap- way,  s.    A  way  through. 

•  gap-wide,  s.    Wide  open. 

gap-window,  s. 

Arch,  :  A  long  and  narrow  window. 

•gap,  v.t.     [Gap,  s.] 

1.  To  indent  or  notch,  as  the  edge  of  a 
Bword. 

2.  To  breach,  to  open  a  passage  through. 

"  Ready  !  take  aim  at  their  leaden,  their  masses  are 
gapped  with  our  grape." 

Tennyson :  De/once  of  Lucknow,  UL 

gape,  '  gap  -  en,  *  gap  -  yn,  vA.  [A.S. 
gedi<in,  from  gedp  ~  wide  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
gnpen ;  IceL  gapa;  Sw.  gapa;  Ger.  gaffen; 
Dut.  gabe  =  to  gape,  yawn.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  ;  to  yawn. 

"Be  not  gapynge  nor  ganynge,  ne  with  thy  mouth  to 
powt"  Babeea  Book.  p.  135. 

2.  To  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as  a  young 
bird. 

"The  lazy  sluggard  yawning  lies 
Before  thy  thrtsholU.  gaping  for  thy  dole." 

Carew :  Caelum  Sritanntaim. 

3.  To  stare  with  open  mouth  in  wonder, 
•urprise,  astonishment,  or  perplexity. 

"  When  I  came  to'tbat  court  I  gaped  aboute.** 

P.  Ptounnan'g  Crcde,  309, 

"  4.  To  desire  eagerly  ;  to  long.  (Followed 
by  at  or  of  lev. ) 

"Ne  lengerdon  hym  efterhire  toirap«,' 

Chaai-i-r  :  TroUm.  608. 


'  5,  To  manife.st  eager  expectation. 
"  Ue  gapn  tu  catch  the  druppltiKs  of  my  lord.' 

Pitt :  KpUtU  to  Mr.  Spenee. 

*  6.  To  manifest  a  desire  to  devour,  destroy, 
or  overcome. 


"  7.  To  cry  with  open  mouth. 

"  Ye  rudo  alavea,  leave  yotir  gaping,"— Shakeap.  : 
Bwnry  t'l/I.,  v.  i. 

8.  To  open  wide  ;  to  part  asunder,  so  as  to 
display  a  fissure,  chasm,  or  breach. 

"  Hay  thatground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive !" 
3hakes}/. :  a  Henry  VL,  L  1. 

*  9.  To  open  ;  to  leave  a  hiatus. 

"There  la  not,  to  the  t>eBt  of  my  remembraac«,  one 
■vfjyfi^.  gaping  on  another  fur  want  of  a  csesura  La  this 
POCI&,  —Jtryden. 

If  (1)  Crabbthik>  discriminates  between  gopc, 
Stan-,  and  gaze  :  "  Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
the  bad  sense  ;  the  former  indicating  the  as- 
tonishment of  gross  ignorance  ;  the  latter  not 
only  ignorance  but  impertinence  ;  gaze  is  taken 
always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  laudable 
feelingof  astonishment,  pleasure  or  curiosity." 
(Crabb:  Eiig.  Sy7ion.) 

gape,  s.     [Gape,  v.} 

"  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit,  :  The  act  or  state  of  gaping  ;  a  yawn. 

2.  Fig, :  The  act  or  state  of  longing  after  ; 
earnest  desire  or  expectation. 

"The  mind  is  not  here  kept  in  aperpetoal^rajM  after 
kn  o  wledge.  "—A  ddUon. 
IL  Zoology  : 

1.  The  width  of  the  mouth,  as  of  birds, 
fishes,  &c.,  when  opened. 

2.  {PL):  A  disease  in  young  poultry,  charac- 
terized by  much  gaping.  It  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  a  hematoid  worm  (Fasdola  troche' 
alis)  in  the  windpipe, 

gape-seed,  s.  Gaping ;  astonishment ; 
surprise  or  perplexity  ;  the  effect  produced  on 
an  ignorant  person  by  some  strange  or  wonder- 
ful sight  or  exhibition. 

gap'-er,s.    [Eng.  gap{e);  -en] 
L  Ordiiiary  Langitage: 

1.  Lit, :  One  who  gapes  or  opens  the  mouth 
wide  in  yawning,  astonishment,  surprise,  or 
perplexity. 

"  Xothinf;  In  them  bat  the  sceuicall  strattlng,  and 
furious  vociferation,  to  warrant  them  to  the  ignor.tnt 
^apen." — BenJonton:  IHscoveriet. 

2.  fig.  :  One  who  longs,  craves  or  looks 
earnestly  for  anything. 

"  The  golden  shower  of  the  dissolved  abbey-lands 
rained  well  near  into  every  (/ape»-'i  tnoath.''—€arew : 
.Survey  of  VnrnwaU. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Oriiith,  (PL) :  Eurylaiminae,  a  sub-family 
of  Muscicapidae  (Flycatchers).  They  are 
called  also  Broad  bills.     [EuRyLAiMiN.t.J 

2.  Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Mya,  type 
of  the  family  Myacida.  Whilst  the  shells  of 
many  bivalves  close  completely,  the  Mya  gapes 
posteriorly,  whence  its  English  name.    [Mya.] 

gap'-ing,  *g»p-yng,  pr.  par.^  a,,  &  s. 
[Gape,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  v4s  pT.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  wide; 
yawning. 

*  2.  A  gape  ;  a  chasm. 

*  IL  Fig. :  An  eager  longing  after,  a  desire. 

"Theyr  gapyng  was  to  receiue  the  offerings  and 
giftea  from  al  quarters  about,  and  to  giue  nothyng 
ag),yne,"— Baie:  Apology,  to.  88. 

gaplng-stock,  s.  An  object  of  open- 
mouthed  wonder. 

"  I  was  to  be  a  giipingstock  and  a  scorn  to  the 
young  volunteers."— tfodioin."  Jfanderille,  IL  M, 

gap'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gaping;  -ly.]  In  a 
gaping  manner. 

*  g^p'-toothed,  a.  [Eng.  gape,  and  toothed.] 
Having  gaps  or  interstices  between  the  teeth. 

gar,  s.  [A.S.  gdr  =  a  spear,  a  weapon;  IceL 
gi^irr;  O.  H.  Ger.  ger.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  spear,  a  dart.. 

"Brennes  .  .  .  lette  glide  his  jror," 

jMyanton,  t  318. 

2.  Zool  :  The  Garfish  (q.v.). 

T[  Gar  is  used  as  an  element  in  some  proper 
names  derived   from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as   in 


Edgar  =  happy  weapon,    Ethel^or  =  noUa 

weapon. 

gar,  v.t.      [IceL  gijru ;  Dan.  grore;  Sw.  gora; 
Oer.  garen.]  To  make,  tocompel,  toconstraio. 

{Scot4ih.) 

"  That  gar$  me  gret«  and  grone." 

Toiorieley  MyitrrieM.  \>.  227. 

t  G^-am-an'-tic,    a.      [Lat.   Garamanticus. 
See  de'llnitiou.] 

Geog.  (t  Hist. :  Pertaining  to  the  Garamao. 
tees,  a  people  in  the  Nortli  of  Africa;  J-ibyai 
Carthaginian. 

^  Garanumtic  oarbnncle,  c 

Min.  :  The  Cartbagiaian  Carbuncle,  no* 
called  the  Garnet  (q.v.;. 

g^-an-Xiin,  gar'-an-cine,  9.  [Fr.  garant* 

=  madder  ;  -ine  iChcm.).\ 

Chem. :  A  colouring  matter  produced  by  the 
action  of  suljihuric  acid  upon  madder.  It  bai 
a  higher  tinctorial  power  than  madder  itsell 
(Foivnes.) 

g^-an-g^  8.    [Javanese.] 

Zof>l. :  A  species  of  ichneumon,  HerpesU» 
jaimnicus,  found  in  Java. 

*garaus,  adv,  &  s.     [Carouse.] 

g&r'-a-v^-9e9,  g^'-a'V^-9e9,  «.    [Sn 

garhama  =  a  cliick  pea.] 

Bot. :  Properly  Cif^r  arcptinum  [GramJ,  but 
used  also  of  some  species  of  Dolichos  (q.v.). 

garb  (1),  *  garbe  (l),  s.  [O.  Fr.  garbe  ;  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  guratir  =  preparation,  dress,  gear; 
O.  H.  Ger,  garawen ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gerwen  =  to 
get  ready  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gar, 
gare  =  ready  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  ItaL  garbo  =  grace, 
garb ;  cf.  A-S.  gearwa  =  preparation,  clothing; 
Eng.  gear,  gare.] 
*  1.  Demeanour,  conduct. 

"  First  for  youi  garb.  It  must  be  grave  and  setloaa. 
Very  reserved  and  lock  d  ;  not  tell  a  secret 


*2.  Fashion,  mode,  or  manner  of  doing 
anything. 

"  He  could  not  6i>eal£  English  in  the  native  garb.' 

Sltak^p.  :  Henry  V.,  T.  L 

3.  Fashion  of  dress,  clothing,  clothes,  ves- 
ture, apparel ;  especially  ajiplied  to  an  official 
or  other  distinctive  dress. 

"The  use  of  the  old  national  «7ar&  was  Interdlctad.* 
— Macaulay  :  Hist  £ng.,  ch.  xiiL 

4.  Outward  appearance  or  show. 

"  Hypocris  V.  the  gift  of  lengthened  yeara, 
Matured  by  age,  the  garb  of  prudence  wears." 

Syron :  CMldith  RtcoUeetiom. 

garb  (2),  garbe  (2),  5.  [Fr.  =  a  sheaf,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  garba.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sheaf. 

2.  Ber. :  A  sheaf,  usually  of  wheat;  if  of 
other  grain  the  kind  must  be  expressed.  It  la 
used  as  an  emblem  of  summer. 

*  garb,  v.t.    [GiRB,  s.]    To  clothe, 

"  These  black  dog-Dons 
Oarb  themselves  bravely." 

Tennyson:  Qu«en  Miry,  III.  1, 

gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  *gar-baata. 
gar-bisb,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Skeat  con 
siders  it  probably  =  garhle-age,  from  garbU 
(q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  The  bowels  of  an  animal ;  the  offal  ; 
the  refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  of  a 
kitchen  ;  refuse  generally, 

"  They  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest  garbaa* 
thrown  overboard  from  any  European  Bhip.'—Stnith 
Wealth  f  Naiicmt,  bk.  L.  ch.  viit 

2.  Fig.;  Anything  worthless  or  offeuBive. 
as  immoral  or  obscene  writings. 

"  Lust,  though  to  a  radiant  aneel  linked. 
Will  sate  itself  In  a  celestial  oed. 
And  prey  on  garbage."         Shaketp.  :  HanCet.  L  L 

*  gar'-bage  (bage  as  big),  v.  t.  [Gabbaoe,  <  ] 

To  gut  or  clean  tish  ;  to  eviscerate. 

"  Pilchards  .  .  .  are  garhaged.  salted,  hanged  in  1Li« 
smoake."— /*.  BoUand:  CarTtden,  p.  i&Q. 

garbe,  s,    [Gaeb  (2).] 

garbed,  a,    [Eng.  garb  (1),  s. ;  -ed.]    Dresse  1 
habited. 

*  gar'-bel (1),  s.    [Garble,  s] 

gar'-bel  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Shipbuild.  :  The  same  as  Garboard  (q.v.) 

"  gar'-bidge,  s.    [Garbage,  s.J 

*  gar'-bish,  s.     [Garbage,  s.] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ivhat,  1^1,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fUll;  try,  Sjhrian.    se.  09  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


garble— gardenhood 
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garble.  •  gar  -bel.  "  gar^-bell,  v.t.  [O. 
Fr.  ■'  garhelvi;  grabclkr  =  to  ^^Jirliell  spices, 
also  to  examine  precisely,  sift  nearly  (Cot- 
grave);  Sp.  garblllar—  to  sift ;  Ital.  garbeUnre 
=  to  garbell  wares  {Florio),  from  Bp.  garhillo 
=  a  sieve  or  silter,  from  Pers.  gfiarbil  =  a 
sieve  ;  Arab.  ghiTbdl.    {iSkeat.)] 

*  1.  To  sift  or  cleanse  corn  from  dust  or 
other  foreign  bodies  :  to  bolt ;  to  sepamte  the 
fine  or  valuable  parts  from  the  coarse  and 
worthless. 

"To  (jarble,  to  cleanse  from  dross  and  dirt.  r&  grocers 
do  their  spices,  to  pick  or  cull  OMt." ~ Phillips :  The 
/few  IVorldq/  tVonis 

*  2.  To  pick  and  choose,  to  select  quite 
&irly. 

"The  protectors  and  proctors  whereof  claimed  a 
privilege  Ki  tliemselveH,  lu  garble  the  live  pitja  in  the 
inaikptB  of  the  city."— Ftilter :   tVorthivs. 

3.  To  select  or  pick  out  such  parts  as  may 
suit  a  particular  purpose  ;  to  sophisticate  ;  to 
mutilate  so  as  to  convey  a  false  impression. 

"But  you,  who  fathers  and  traditions  take, 
And  ffarble  Bome,  and  some  you  quite  forsake." 

Dryden :  Bind  i  Panther,  U.  221 

•gar'-ble,  s.     [Garble,  v.] 

1.  Anything  which  has  been  sifted,  or  from 
which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  removed. 

2.  Garbage  ;  the  coarse  or  refuse  parts 
picked  out  from  goods,  drugs,  &c.  ;  refuse. 

3.  A  low  mean  fellow. 

■'  Did  not  the  lady  smile  upon  the  qarble  t " 

WoUoit :  P.  Pindar. 

Sar'-bler,  5.     [Eng.  garblie);  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  garbles,  sifts  or  cleanses  from 
coarse  or  worthless  matters  ;  specif,  a  public 
official  in  London  who  looked  after  the  purity 
of  drugs,  spices,  &c. 

2.  One  who  garbles,  mutilates,  or  sophisti- 
cates anything  by  picking  out  such  parts  as 
Buit  his  jtarticular  purpose. 

"A  farthfr  secret  In  this  clause  may  beat  be  dis- 
covered by  the  projectors,  or  at  lea^t  the  garhlcrt  of  it" 
— SuxfC  J  Examitter,  No.  19. 

Bar'-board,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful ;  Eng.  board.] 

Shipbiiild. :  The  first  plank  fastened  to  the 
keel  of  a  ship. 

garboard-strake,    garboard- 

•treak,  s. 

Shipwright. :  The  range  of  jilanks  nearest  to 
the  keel.  In  the  merchant  service,  the  rabbet 
to  receive  the  garboard-atrake  is  made  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  In  the  navy,  a 
groove  is  made  half-way  down  the  keel  to 
receive  the  garboard-strake. 

•  gar'-boil.  *  gar-boile,   *  gar-boyle»  5. 

[O.  Fr.  garbouil;  Ital.  garbaglio  =  a  disorder, 
a  tumult;  Sp.  garbnllo=a.  crowd,  a  multi- 
tude.]   A  tumult,  an  uproar,  a  commotion. 

"  Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
What  garboUt  she  awaked." 

Shaketp,  :  Atironi/  £  Cleopatra,  i.  3. 

•  gar'-boil,  r.(.  [Garboil,  s.  ]  To  throw  into 
confusion  ;  to  upset  ;  to  disturb. 

"Here  would  he  «  precedent  t"  tip  down  so  many 
lords  at  a  time,  and  to  jarboii  the  house," — Burnet : 
Own  Time  (an.  1677). 

^tSOX^e,  s.    [Gabse.] 

Ifar-9xn'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laurent  Garcin, 
an  oriental  traveller.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Guttifers,  the  typical  one 
of  the  tribe  Garciniese.  It  consists  of  opposite 
leaved  trees,  with  a  yellow  resinous  Juice,  and 
generally  unisexual  flowers  with  four  sepals, 
four  petals,  many  stamens  in  from  one  to  four 
bundles,  and  a  two  to  ten-celled  ovary  with  a 
single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  fruit  of  (rarcinia 
Maiigosiana  is  the  highly-prized  Mangosteen 
(q.v.  1.  The  fruits  of  G.  pedunculata,  G.  coniexi, 
and  G.  Kydiana  are  also  eaten,  but  are  not 
greatly  valued.  Garcinia  Caviljogia  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  furnish  Gamboge  (q.v.). 

gar'-9m-i-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garcini(a), 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Clusiacete  (Guttifers),  type 
Garcinia  (q.v.). 

•  Kar"-9i-6n,  s.  [Fr.  gar^on.]  A  boy ;  a  ser- 
vant. 

"Waited  on  by  William  deMerton,  their oareton."— 
Fullur  J  Caittd.  Ctiiv.,  i.  48. 

•  gar-cr6w»  5.  [Etym.  of  first  elementdouht- 
ful.  perliaps  Lat.  garrio  =  to  chatter  (cf.  garre 
(1),  v.);  Eng.  ero«7.J     A  jackdaw. 

"Strutted  like  a  garcrov."—Choyce  DroUery.  p.  67. 

(16S6,) 


*  gard(l),  -s.     (A.H.  geard  =  a  yard.]    A  yard,  a 

garden.     (^Beauviont.) 

*  gard  (2),  s.    [Guard.] 

*  gard.  v.t.     [Prob.  the  same  as)  guard  (q.v.).] 
To  trim,  to  bind,  to  edge. 

■'Those  of  the  forewardo  vnder  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
ffolke,  woro  tipmrelled  In  blue  coats  gartUd  with 
redde. "—:»■((«*  .   lleury  I'lll.  (an.  164*). 

*  gard'-an^e,  s.    [Guardance.] 

gard'ant,  guard-ant,  a.    [Fr.] 

Jler.  :  Ajiplied  to  any  animal  (except  the 
hart,  buck,  stag,  or 
hind),  represented  full- 
faced  or  looking  at  the 
observer,  whether  the 
animal  be  rampant, 
passant,  or  otherwi.se. 
A  beast  of  chase  repre- 
sented full-face  is  said 
to  be  at  gaze. 

*  garde  -  bra9e, 
*  garde-bras  {s  si- 
lent), *gard-brace,  qardant. 

s.    [Vv.  gardebras,  Ironi 

gardcr  =  to  guard,  and  bras  =  the  arm.] 

Old  Arm.  :  A  piece  of  armour  fastened  to 
the  elbow-plates,  and  covering  the  elbow  and 
upper  part  of  the  arm. 

*■  Salad,  speare,  gard-brace  ne  page." 

CTuiucer:  Ureme,  1.554. 

gar-den  (as  gard'n),  *  gar-din,    *  gar- 
djm,  *  gar-dyne,  s.  &  a.    (O.  Fr.  g<.irdin 

{Fv.  jardin),  fmni  O.  H.  Ger.  gartin,  genit.  k 
dat.  of  garto  =  a  yard,  a  gari,eu  ;  Ger.  garten ; 
A.S.  geard  — a.  yard;  Goth,  gards ;  Welsh 
gardd;  Mid.  Eng.  garth.]    [Yabd.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  An  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  appropri- 
ated to  the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers, 
or  vegetables.  A  kitchen  garden  is  one  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  herbs  and  roots 
for  food  or  domestic  purposes  ;  a  flower-garden 
is  one  appropriated,  as  its  name  expresses,  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  ornamental 
shrubs. 

"  A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  ovm^arden  with  his 
own  handa,  miites  in  his  own  person  the  three  dirterent 
characters  of  ISiDdlord.  farmer,  and  labourer."— Smifh; 
}yealth  of  ^utioTU,  bk.  i.  ch,  vL 

2.  A  place  particularly  fruitful,  well-culti- 
vated, or  delightful ;  a  very  pleasant  spot. 

"The  pleasant parden  of  great  Italy." 

Shiiketp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  1, 1. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to,  produced  or  used 
in  a  garden  ;  as  garden  tools. 

garden-balsam,  s. 

Botany  : 

\.  Properly :  The  garden  variety  of  the 
Bal-sara,  Impatiens  Balsaviiiia,  called  also 
Balsamina  hortensis.  (Treas.o/Bot.)  [Balsam.) 

2.  Less  properly :  Jiisticiapectoralis.  ^Loudon.) 

garden-bean,  s. 

Bot.  :  I'icia  Faba. 

garden-beetles,  s.  pi. 

EiitoDi. :  The  Carabidse  (q.v.). 

garden-close,  s.    An  enclosed  garden. 

"  Wlien  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
Aud  passed  again  into  the  garden  close." 

Long/ellow :  Studmt'g  Tale. 

garden-cress,  s. 

But. :  Lepidiiim  satimim. 

garden-engine,  s.  a  wheelbarrow  tank 
and  j'ump  for  watering  gardens ;  a  garden- 
pum]t. 

garden-fiea,  s. 

Eiituvi.  :  Haltica,  a  genus  of  leaping  beetles. 

garden-flower,  s.    A  cultivated  flower. 

garden-glass, .«;. 

1.  A  bell-glass  for  covering  plants. 

2.  A  globe  of  dark-coloured  glass,  generally 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  on 
a  pedestal,  in  which  the  surrounding  objects 
are  reflected. 

"  garden-gout,  s.    The  venereal  disease. 

garden  house,  s. 

1.  A  summer-house. 
•  2.  A  brothel. 

3.  A  privy.     {Southern  States  of  Ameriai.) 


garden-mltes,  •^.  pi. 
/.(«A.  :  The  small  Anichnidans  of  the  famfly 
Trumbididae  (q.v.). 

garden-mould,  s.  Kich  mellow  earth 
or  mould  lit  fdi  a  garden. 

"They  delight  moat  in  rich  bhick  gardtrTi-mouUL 
that  ifl  deep  and  light,  and  iiiixod  rattier  with  ujia 
th;iD  clay."— J/ortim«r.'  Busbaruiry. 

garden-nail,  s.  a  cast  nail  with  a 
jtyrauiidal  li.-ad,  used  for  nailing  up  climbing 
plants,  vines,  and  wall-fruit  trees  to  brick 
walls. 

garden-plot,  s.  A  separate  portion  or 
bed  'if  ;i  garden  laid  out  with  flowers,  vege- 
tables, shrubs,  iSiC. 

garden-pump,  s.  A  barrow  pump  for 
watering  gardens,  washing  carriages  and 
windows.  It  has  a  suctiou-hoae  and  a  dia- 
charging-hose  and  nozzle. 

garden-rocambole,  s. 

But.  :  Allium  ophioscordon.    {PastonJ) 

garden-seat,  s.  A  seat  for  croquet- 
grounds  or  garden-walks. 

garden-shears,  s.  Large  sheara  for 
clijiping  hedges  and  trees  or  for  pruning. 

garden-spider,  $. 

Zool. :  Epeira  diadeina.     [Epeiea.] 

garden-stand,  s.  a  stand  or  frame  ok 
wliich  flowers  are  placed. 

garden-stuf^  s.  Plants  growing  in  a 
garden  ;  vegetabley,  herbs. 

garden-syringe,  s.  a  form  of  syringe 
for  watering  plants,  sprinkling  them  with 
insect-destroying  solutions,  or  to  2>roduce  a 
moist  heat  in  liot-houses. 

garden-tillage,  s.  The  cultivation  of 
plants,  vegetables,  and  flowers  in  a  garden  ; 
gardening. 

"  Peas  aud  beans  are  what  belong  to  garden-tillag« 
as  well  as  that  of  the  iie\A."— Mortimer  :  Butbandry. 

garden-walk,  s.  A  walk  through  s 
ganien. 

"  As  down  the  gard^^i-walks  I  move." 

Tennyson  .  In  Jiirmoriam,  ci  «. 

garden  -  warbler,  s.  Sylvia  hortenHs. 
[Becafiuo.] 

garden -ware,  s.  The  produce  of 
gardens  ;  garden-stuff. 

"A  clay  bottuiii  is  a  much  more  pemicious  soil  (or 
trees  aud  garden-mire  than  gruvel.  —Mortimer :  But- 
bandry. 

garden  (as  gard'n),  v.i.  &  t.    [Garden,  s.) 
A,  Intrans. :  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a  gar- 
den; to  cultivate  flowers,   herbs,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  in  a  garden. 

"  WTieu  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  mea 
come  to  biuld  st.itely  soouer  tlian  to  garden  fluely, 
as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection."— Bucon.- 
£stiiys ;  U/  Gardens. 

*  B.  Trails. :  To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

""gardenage  (as  gard'mg),  *  gar -din - 
age,  s.     [Eng.  garden  ;  -age.] 

1.  The  act  or  science  of  gardening ;  horti- 
culture. 

"  He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  hlB  dlscottne 
about  gardenage."  —  Pepys  :  Diary,  Not.  5,  1666. 

2.  Garden-stuff";  vegetables. 

"  The  street  was  api)ropriated  to  the  sale  of  fish  and 
gardeiiage."—Man  :  Bist.  of  Reading,  p.  U7. 

gardener  (as  gard'-ner).  *gar-din-er, 

s.      [Eng.  gnrden  ;  -er.]      One  whose   occupa- 
tion is  to  attend  to  or  culthate  a  garden. 

gardener*s-garter8.  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Two  grasses,  (1)  Digrapkis  aniti- 
dinacea  imriegata  {Treas.  of  Bot.),  and  (2) 
Arundo  donax  i^ersicolor  (Paxton);  the  terms 
variegatii  and  versicolor  indicating  that  these 
are  the  striped  varieties  of  the  two  species. 

""gar-den-es'que  (que  as  k),  a.  [Eng. 
garden;  -tsque.]  A  term  applied  to  a  free 
unconventional  style  of  laying  out  a  garden  ; 
resembling  a  garden. 

"  On  my  ow^l  side  of  the  river  the  scene  is  mor« 
gardeneiqiic'—Miiyne  /ieid  .   l^iuidrooit,  ch.  xix. 

*  gar'-den-hood,  s.  [Eng.  garden ;  -hood.) 
The  idea  or  appearance  of  a  garden. 

'*  A  covered  passage  which  took  off  from  the  garde$t. 
hood."— IV al pole  :  Letters,  iU.  279. 


b^  h6^;  poi^t,  j^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  eicpect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t 
HMlan,  -tlan-shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -siou8  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bfl,  d^L 
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car-do '-ni-a*  s.  [ N amed  after  Alexar "ler 
Garden,  M.D.,  of  Clmrles to II.  iu  South  Carolina, 
A  coireapoudeut  of  Ellis  and  of  LinnajusO 

Hot. ;  The  typical  genusof  the  Cinrhnnaceous 
family  Gardenidie.  In  India  the  fruit  of  Gar- 
denia campanulata  is  reputed  to  be  cathartic. 

car-den' -ic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  gaTden(ia),  and 
Buff.  -ic  (f-7trm.)  (q.v.)-]  Derived  from  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  genus  Gardenia 
(q.v.). 

gardenlo-aold,  s. 

Chem.  :  Obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  on  Gardenin  (<i.v.).  Gardenic  a<-id 
crystallizes  from  chloroform  in  deep  cannme 
red  needles,  wliicli  melt  with  decomposition 
at  223°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  petrol(?uin, 
and  carbon  disulphide,  nearly  insoluble  in 
ether  and  in  l>enzene,  easily  soluble  in  dilute 
alkalies. 

Kar-den'-i-dee,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gardenia, 
ana  ija.1.  lein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcE.\ 

Bot, :  A  family  of  Clnchonads,  tribe  Cin- 
ctonea!(ti.v.). 

gar'-den-ui*  s.  [En?.,  &c.  gardcn^to),  ond 
suff.  -U  (CVtm.)(q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  substance  obtained  from  deka- 
mali  gum,  a  resin  of  Gardenia  lucida.  It 
forms  yellow  crystals,  which  melt  at  104°.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alkalies,  almost  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  hot 
hydrocliloric  acid. 

gardening  (as  gardening),  pr.  par.,  a,, 
&  s.     [Gakden,  V.J 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  ffubst. :  The  act  or  occupation  of 
cultivating  a  garden ;  horticulture ;  work  in 
a  garden. 

'■  Tbey  take  exceedUig  palnes  and  bee  most  curlooB 
iUffardenin^r—F.  Eotlcuid:  Plinle,  bfc.  xx.,ch.  v. 

•  gardenless  (as  gard'n-less),  a.  lEng. 
garden;  -lts^\  Destitute  of  or  without  a 
garden. 

•  gardenly  (as  gard'n-ly),  a.  [Eng.  gardm ; 
-iij.\    Like  ux  a»  belits  a  garden. 

"  Managed  in  a  gardenly  manner.'  —  ^anhall : 
aural  Ecoitomy. 

•gardenship  (as  gardn-sliip),  s,  [Eng. 
garden;  -slup.]     Gardening,  horticulture. 

•  gar'de-robe,  s.     [Fr.]    A  wardrobe 

■*  An  aciiiitajice  A  dischai-ge  to  the  Earle  of  Durabar 
of  the  kings  ji:we!s  &  garderob.'^-TabU  unpruUed 
AcCs.Jas.  VI..  Part.  18. 

gar'de-vi-^iire,  s.    [Fr.] 

ller. :  A  vizor,  from  its  protecting  the  fkce. 

•  garde-vy-ance,  gardc-vl-ant,  s.  [Fr. 
garde  de  vunides.]     A  c^ibinet 

"  Quhaire  be  !eit  blude  it  was  no  lawchtlr. 
Full  mony  instrument  for  slawchtir 
Was  in  liia  O'tfdc^ance." 
Dunbar :  'Bminatyne  Poemx,  p.  29.  st.  6. 

gar'-don  (l),s.      [Fr.  &  Sp.  gardon.\ 

Ichtky.  :  A  small  freshwater  fish,  Leuciscus 
Jdus.     It  is  a  kind  of  roaclx. 

•gar'-don  (2),  s.    [Guerdon.] 

•  gar-d3^-lo6',  s.  [Fr.  garde3  (vous  de)  I'eau  = 
take  cave  of  the  water,  a  cry  used  in  Scotland 
by  a  person  about  to  empty  the  chamber  uten- 
sils out  of  the  window  into  the  street.]  A 
shout  of  warning. 

"  Sbe  had  made  the  gardyloo  out  of  the  wrang  win- 
dow."—Sco^r  -■  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxvii. 

•  gare,  *  gair,  a.    [Gare,  v.] 

1.  Keen  ;  ready  to  do  execution. 

"With  hediug  swerd,   bayth  feiloun,   Bcharp.  and 
gtire."  Douglas:  rir^jJ,  104.  53. 

2.  Greedy ;  rapacious ;  covetous ;  parsi- 
monious. 

"  Friends  appeared  like  harpies  gare, 
Tliat  w  isbe<l  me  dead 

/iam^ay  :  Poernt,  L  S09. 

3.  Eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

4.  Active  In  the  management  of  household 
afiairs. 

gare-fowl,  s, 

Ori>iih. :  The  now  eittinct  Great  Auk  (Alca 

impen  nis). 

gare  (1),  3.     [Etym.  doubtful.]     Coarso  wool 
gjuwing  on  tlie  legs  of  wlieep. 


•  gare  (2).  «.     [Gabe,  a.]    A  state  of  eagemesa 
or  excitement. 

"The  multitude  hnatened  tn  a  full  and  cmel  ffare 
to  try  the  uluioat  bnzard  of  battle."— A  BoOand: 
Ammianui  itarceltinut,  p.  411 


*  gare  (3),  s.    [Gore,  «.] 


("A  variant 


•  gare,  *  gaure, '  ganr-en,  v.i. 

ui  gaze  (q-v.).]     To  stare. 
"  Wltb  iHty  garing  hesdea  a  monatroua  dragon  stand* 
vprlgnu"  Phaer:   FirgU;  ^netdotvL 

*  gar-fein'-gil,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gar, 

s.}     An  eel-spear. 
'•  a-irfangll  or  elger. 
Prompt.  Parv, 

gar'-fish,  *  gar-fysche.  ' 

gar.  3.     [Eng.  gar,  andjis/t.] 
Ichthy.:   The  English  name  of  Belone,  a 


AnguUlarla,  anguUlare."— 


gar-fysshe. 


gar'-gH.  gar'-gols,  s.  (Fr.  gargoulKe  =  the 
weazjiid  oi  tlie  throat.]  Adist^mijer  in  geese, 
aflecting  the  liead- 

gar'-gle,  v.t.  [Fr.  gargmiiUffr^  from  gargouilU 
=  the  weazand  of  the  tliroat ;  I^t.  gurydio  _^ 
the  gullet ;  Ger.  gurgel  =  the  throat ;  yurgo/i^ 
=  to  gargle ;  I-iat.  gagarizo,  from  Gr.  yapyapi^ 
(gargarizd)  -  to  gargle.]    [GAWiARiZB.i 

1.  To  wash,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  with 
Bonie  medicated  liquor,  which  is  prevented 
from  jjassiiig  down  the  throat  by  a  gentle 
exiiiration  of  the  breath. 

"  Tliey  comb,  ami  then  tbey  order  every  biiJr ; 
Next  fluri^ia  well  their  tlircffit^." 

DryUen :  Fereltu,  mt.  L 

2.  To  use  as  a  gargle. 

"  Ut  tl.e  patient  g-irgle  thia  as  often  as  need  » 
quiTe»."—iioyLe:   ft'orft*.  v.  sia. 

•  3,  To  warble  ;  to  sound  in  the  throat. 

"Tboflewhlcb  only  warl.le  long. 
And  ffiiryle  tu  thvir  throat  n  imjii)^ 

WaUer:  To  Mr.  Dmry  J. 


gemis  of  Pikes,  and  specially  of  the  common 
species  Belone  milgaris.    [Belong.] 

*  gar'-gal-ize,  v.t,  [Eng.  gargle;  -ta.]  To 
gargle. 

*  gar'-gak^nSt,  s.    [Carcanet.] 

gar'-ga-ney,  s.  [First  element  doubtful, 
second*  apparently  from  A.S.  gariet  =  a  fen 
duck.] 

Omith.  :  One  of  the  names  for  a  duck,  the 
Summer  Teal,  Anas  Querquedida.  It  is  found 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  various  other 
parts  of  India,  and  in  Britain  in  the  summer. 


X,     [From  Gargantua^  the 
Immense,  enormous,  pro- 


gar-gle,  «.    [Garole,  v.] 

1.  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  washing  Of 
rinsing  the  moulh  or  tliroat. 

••  Hia  thrt»al  wan  washed  wlUi  one  of  the  gargla  M/k 
tfuwn  in  the  methtwl  of  cure."—  n'iifrnan  :  Sor^i^y. 

2.  A  dititemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  stag- 
gering and  loss  of  appetite. 

"The  same  Ib  bolden  to  be  good  for  the  heale  ^  tb« 
Bnuiuaiicie  or  gargle  in  Bwlue."— /*.  Holland  :  FtiniM, 
bk.  XXV.,  ch.  V. 

gar'-gU-on.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gabolk, 

s.]  An  exsudation  of  nervous  juice  from  a 
bruise,  or  the  like,  which  indurates  into  a 
liard,  immovable  tumour.    {Quincy.) 

gar-gol,  gar'-gil,  gar'-gle.  «.    [Gabole, 

3.]    A  diatemijer  in  hugs  ;  garget. 

"  The  Blgua  of  the  gargol  in  hogs  arc,  hanRlug  down 
of  the  head,  moist  ©yea.  atasgering,  and  loss  o(  app** 
tite."— J/ortimer ;  Butbandry. 

gar'-g6^1e,  gar-goil,  gur'-g6^1e,  "gar- 

gyll,  *  gar-gylle,  s.  [Fr.  gargouUU  =  the 
weazand  of  the  throat ;  Sp.  gorgoUx  =  a  gar- 
goyle.   [Gargle,  v.} 

Arch. :  A  quaintly-formed  head  of  a  man  or 
animal,  employed  as  a  decorative  spout  for  the 
rainwater  from  a  roof.    The  most  common 


gar-gan'-tu-an, 

giant  in  Rabelais,] 
digious. 

*  gar'-gar-i^ni,  *  gar'-gar-i^me,  s.    [Fr. 

gargarisnif.  from  Lat.  gargarisnius,  from  Gr. 
vapvaptiTud?  (gargarismos),  from  yapyapii^ui 
{gargarizO)  =  to  gargle.]  A  gargle ;  a  prepa- 
ration used  to  wash  the  month  or  throat  m 
cases  of  inflammation,  ulcers,  (fee. 

"Snch  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the 
EDouth.  are  gargarUmes  used  commonly  after  a  purge." 
—Burton:  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  378. 

•  gar'-gar-ize,  *  gar'-gal-i^e,  v.t.  J:  £. 
[Fr.  gargariser,  fioui  Lat.  garmrizo,  Irom  Gr. 
Yop-yopi^w  {gargarizo)  =  to  gargle,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  gargle ;  to  wash  or  rinse  with  any 
medicated  liquor. 

"Therewith  gargalUe  your  mouth  faatinge  untUI 
the  fleume  be  purged  outof  your  heiide."— Sir  7".  tlyjt: 
Castet  of  Belth.  bk.  iv.,  ch.  ilL 

2.  To  use  or  apply  as  a  gargle. 

"And  vinegar  put  to  the  noathrUa,  or  gargarited. 
doth  it  also."— Bacon ;  Natural  History,  §  68&. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  use  a  gargle ;  to  wash  or 
rinse  the  mouth  with  a  gargle. 

"GargarUing,  If  it  be  not  discreetly  used,  may  do 
more  harm  tiiau  good."— 5ir  T.  Elyot :  Cattel  af  Helth, 
bb.  iv,,  ch.  ill 

*gar'-gat,  *gar'-get,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gargate; 
Ital.  gargatki ;  Sp.  &  Port  garganta.\ 

1.  Tlie  tliroat. 

"And  Dan  Rusael  the  fox  start  up  at  once. 
And  by  tha  garget  bente  cbauntccleerc. 

Chaucer:  C.  r.,15.34L 

2.  A  distemper  in  cattle  accompanied  by  a 
swelling  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  parts. 

"The  garget  appears  in  the  heAd.  maw,  or  in  the 
hinder  parts."— .WortifHe?- ;  Husbandry. 

3.  A  disease  in  the  udder  of  cows,  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 

4.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  accompanied  with 
stoggering  and  loss  of  appetite. 

5.  An  American  name  for  Phytolacca  de- 
candra,  a  plant  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic  Also  called  Poke  or 
Pokeweed. 


form  was  that  of  a  dragon  i-rojecting  from  the 
roof-gutter,  but  the  varieties  are  innumerable. 
Tliey  were  used  in  all  styles  of  architecture, 
and  are  many  of  them  of  a  most  hideous  ap- 
pearance. 
gar-i-bal'-di,  s.  [Named  after  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi.) 

1.  A  kind  of  jacket  worn  by  ladies,  and  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  red  shirt 
worn  by  Garibaldi  and  his  men. 

2.  A  kind  of  hat  so  named  for  the  same 
reason. 

gar'-ish,  •  gair'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gar(€)  V. ;  -ish.) 
1.  Staring,  dazzling,  gaudy,  showy  ;  attract 
ing'or  exciting  attention. 

"  In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  rellet 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day." 

Byron :  Elegy  on  Newt'ead  AbiMg. 

*  2.  Extravagantly  gay  ;  flighty. 

"  Fame  and  gloiy  transports  a  man  out  os  hlmaetf— 
It  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garuh."—6outh :  8er^ 
monr.  it  3S2. 

"  gar'-ish-ly.  a^v.     [Eng.  garish;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  staring  manner. 

"  starting  up  and  garishly  staring  about.  e8i«cially 
on  the  face  of  Eliosto.  ■■—«(»(*«.■  Mioito  Ubtdinom. 
(1606.) 

2.  In  adazzling,  gaudy,  ostentatious  manner. 

"  Trimmed  up  garishJ^"—  Wextfield ;  Sermons,  p.  86. 
(1646.) 


there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p6t| 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fa.il.  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  „„  _  ir«r 

«r.  wore.  wpU.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  oiire.  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fto;  try.  Syrian.    «,  09  =  e;  ©y  =  s^   qu  -  Kw. 


garishness  —garnish 
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•gar'-ish'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gaHsh  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The   quality   or   state   of  being  garish, 
dazzling,  gaudy,  or  sliowy. 

"The  garlslnteu,  iiealneas.  and  rlcbes  of  Bllkeo  ffa- 
menta."— /7ur('j  ;  Afufilaiifiu;,  p.  H5. 

2.  Extravagance  of  joy  or  emotion  ;  flighti- 
ness  of  temper. 

"A  singular  corrective  of  that  i>ride  and  garishneas 
of  temper."— Sou/A,  vol.  ix.,  aer.  5. 

f  gar  - 1  -  soun,    *  gare-l-soim,    *  gar-y- 
soun,    "  gar-y-sone,   s.    [O.   Fr.  garison, 
gmirisun,  tcarisun;  Vr.  >juirisnn.] 
1,  HeaLth,  healing. 


2.  A  gift,  a  present,  a  supply  of  money  or 
valuables. 

"  Aud  gfue  liem  greiffari/aoten  Iieiii  nonarm  todo," 
Robert  of  UlvucfMer,  p.  lOD. 

•gar-i-souu,  v.t.    [Garisoun,  s.]    ToheaL 


•  gar-it»  *  gar-yt. 


[Garret.! 


gar -land,  'gar-lond,  *ger-land,  *ger- 
lond,  s.  [O.  Fr.  garlande ;  Fr.  guirlaiuie ; 
It.fi.  ghirlaiuia;    Sp.  gulrimlda;    Port,   gir- 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

*  (1)  A  royal  crown ;  a  diadem. 

"in  tlie  adoption  and  obtaiDiii((  of  the  garland,  I, 

being  sedueed  and  provoked  by  similar  couiiael,  did 

conintit  a  naugiity  aud  abuiuiuable  act,"— Crj-^/ifoH.' 

Chronicle  of  Aing  fOchard  III. 

(2)  A  wrenth  ;  a  fhapletuf  branches,  flowers, 

featliers,  or  even  of  precious  stones,  intended 

to  be  worn  on  the  liead  like  a  erown. 

"  Weave  freah  garUnidi  every  day. 
To  crowu  the  smiling'  hours." 

Cowper :  To  Jiev.  Mr,  Newtori. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  Tliat  which  crowns  or  ennobles ;  an 
emblem  of  glory  ;  a  source  of  glory. 

*'  Call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garlavd." 

Shukesp. :  Vuriolanua.  i.  1. 

(2)  A  collection  of  short  jtrinted  pieces, 
©Specially  of  poems  or  ballads  ;  an  anthology. 

'•  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  tliey  (ballada  of  a  certain 
description)  beuan  to  be  collected  into  little  uiiscel- 
lanies,  under  the  name  of  (jarlanda.' —Percy  :  Jissui/ 
on  the  Ancient  Jfinstrelt. 

H.  Technically : 

1,  Arch,  :  An  ornamental  band  round  tlie 
top  of  a  tower. 

2.  NantitxU : 

(1)  A  groniniet  or  ring  of  rope,  made  selvage 
fashion,  and  used  to  place  around  a  mast  or 
flpar  when  taking  aboard  or  stepping  a  mast. 

(2)  A  bag-net  used  by  sailors  to  hold  pro- 
visions. 

(8)  A  collar  of  ropes  wound  round  the  head 
of  a  mast  to  keep  the  shrouds  from  chafing. 

(4)  A  large  rope-gromniet  for  retaining  sliot 
in  its  proj'er  place  on  deck ;  ;ilso  a  band  of 
iron  or  stone  used  for  a  similar  purpose  on 
shore. 

garland-flower,  s. 

hot.  :  (1)  Tbe  genus  Hedychium  (Loudon), 
ipi)  Daphne  Cneonim,  (2)  Pleurandra  Ciieorum. 
(4)  Erica  pcrsoluta.     (Paxton.) 

*  garland-rose,  s.    Rosemary. 

gar'-Iand,  v.t.  [Garland,  s.]  To  deck  with 
a  garland. 

"A  troop  of  little  children  garlnrtded.' 

Ki-aU;  Eiidymion,  1. 110. 

•  gar'-land-less,  a.  [Eng.  garland;  -less.^ 
Without  a  garlaud. 

"gar'-land-rj^,  s.  [Eng.  garland;  -ry.] 
Filleting. 

"The  lavished  garlandrt/  of  woven  brown  hair 
amazed  ma" — C.  Bronte:  KiWeMc, ch.  xiF. 

~  garled,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Variegated, 
streaked,  spotted. 

*'  Red  and  fallow  deere,  whose  colours  are  oft  g<i  rh-d 
white  and  blacke,'— ^arr/so/i  /  Description  of  Knq. 
land.  p.  226. 

gar'Vic,  *  gar-lek,  •  gar-lekke,  *  gar- 
liclE,  •  gar-lik,  s.  [A.K.  gdrkdc,  from  gar 
=  a  spear,  and  ledc  =  a  leek.] 

1.  Boi. :  A  Ilium  sativum,  a  perennial  plant  with 
a  compound  bulb  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
Bmaller  ones  called  cloves,  flat,  narrow,  erect, 
and  pointed  leaves,  flowers  akin  to  those  of 
the  onion,  whitish  or  pinkish.  It  is  used  in 
Sicily,  and  some  parts  of   Provence.     It  is 


cultivated  in  Portugal  and  other  parts  of  the 
eoutineut.  The  peasantry  eat  tlieir  bread  with 
slices  of  it,  though  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour 
aud  a  pungent  ta^tc. 

2.  Pharm. :  Like  other  species  of  Allium,  it 
is  stiiiudant,  diuretic,  and  expectorant,  but 
being  mild  in  its  operation,  is  used  for  diet 
rather  than  medicine. 

%  (1)  Field  garlic : 

Boi. :  Allium  okraceum,  a  British  plant,  but 
rare. 

(2)  Hedge-garlic  : 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria. 

(3)  Honey-garlic: 

Bot.:  The  genus  Nectar oscordum. 

garlic-eater,  s.  One  who  eats  garlic : 
hence  used  by  Shakesjiere  in  the  sense  of  a 
low  fellow,  from  the  fact  of  garlic  having  been 
largely  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  in  Rome. 
{Sluikesp. :  Coruilanus,  iv.  6.) 

garlic-mustard,  s. 

Bot.:  Sisymbrium  AUia7-ia,  formerly  called 
Erysimum  Alliaria,  a  British  plant.  It  is 
termed  also  Sauce-alone  and  Jack-by-the- 
hedge. 

garlic-pear,  garlick-pear,  s. 

Bot. :  Craheva  giinamira,  a  capparid.  It  is 
a  tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  a  fruit 
which  has  a  smell  of  garlic.  The  bark  of  the 
root  blisters  like  cantharides.  It  grows  in 
Jamaica. 

garlic-scented,  a.  Scented  with  garlic. 
[Garlic-shrub.] 

garlic-slirub,  s. 

Botany : 

(1)  Bignonia  alliacea,  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Trumpet  flower. 

(2)  Petiveria  alliaceUy  the  Garlic  -  scented 
Petiveria. 

gar'-lick-WOrt,  s.     [Eng.  garlic,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaria  ;  hedge-garlic. 

gar'-lick-y,  cr.  [Eng.  garlic;  -y.)  Like  gar- 
lic ;  having  the  taste  or  smell  of  garlic. 

gar'-ment, "  gar-ne-ment,  *  gar-mente, 
*  gar-ni-ment,  s.  [Fr.  yaruement,  from 
garnir  —  to  garnirih,  adorn,  fortify  ;  O.  Sp. 
guarnimiento ;  Ital.  guamimento;  Low  Lat. 
gaamimeiitum,  garniaiiwntuvi.]  An  article  of 
dress  or  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  dress,  a  gown, 
&c. ;  anytl'.ing  whicli  serves  to  cover  as  a 
dress  ;  a  vestineut ;  apparel ;  habit. 

garment-cutter,  s.  A  machine  having 
a  descending  cutter  of  a  given  shape,  which 
cuts  from  a  pile  of  cloth  beneath  it  a  number 
ofiiiecesof  its  own  size.  The  die  is  shifted 
for  the  next  piece,  and  .so  on  for  each  piece 
which  goes  to  make  up  tlie  garment.  Used  in 
large  clothing  manufactories. 

garment  -  measurer,  s.  A  measuring 
senile  for  laying  out  garments.  The  vertical 
and  lateral  scales  are  graduated  for  obtaining 
tiie  sizes  aud  proportions  of  the  figure,  being 
adjusted  to  agree  with  tlie  measures  as  taken 
in  the  usual  manner.  At  the  upj^er  end  are 
scales  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  back  and 
the  height  of  the  shoulder. 

*gar'-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  garment;  -ed.] 
Covered  or  provided  with  as  with  a  garment; 
dressed. 

"  A  lovely  lady  garmented  In  light 
From  her  own  beauty."         SheUey :  AdonaU.  v. 

* gar'-ment-tire,  s.  [Eng.  garment;  -ure.] 
Garments,  clothes. 

*  gam,  s.    [Yarn.] 

gam-windle,  s.   A  reel  for  winding  yam. 

*gar-ne-ment,  s.     [Fr.]    A  Garment  (q.v.X 

"And  many  a  i>erled  gamoncut 
Embroidered  wae  again  the  date.'       Oovier,  i. 

gar'-ner,  *gar-nyr,  *ger-ner,  *ger- 
nere,  *  ger-niere,  *  grey-ner,  s.    [O .  Fr. 

geniier,  from  Lat.  granaria  =  a  granary,  from 
granum  —  grain  ;  ¥t.  grenier ;  iSp.  granero  ; 
Ital.  granajo  ;  Port,  granel.]  A  granary  ;  a 
place  where  corn  is  stored  for  preservation. 
[Granary.] 

•*  The  VolsceB  have  much  com ;  take  these  rats  thither 
Tu  gnaw  their  gamers."     Shiikesp. :  Coriolaitus,  1.  L 


gar'-ner,  v.t.  &  i.    (Garner,  «.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit.:  To  store  into  a  garner;  to  gather 
iuto  a  gamer. 

"  On  a  very  considerable  area  of  land  round  CiUiter- 
bury  the  curu  liad  all  been  garttered,''-~!itaniiarttt 
tiept.  3.  1862. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  store  up,  to  treasure,  to  lay  up. 

"  There,  where  I  bave  anrncred  up  my  heart, 
Wlieie  either  1  must  live,  or  b&n-  ii-j  life." 

Shaketp.  :  (JtlivUo.  iV.  i 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  be  stored  up. 

"The  wrath  thati/firTifr*  In  my  hfart.' 

lennynon:  In  Jtcmoriam.  IxxxiL 

gar'-nered,  a.     [Eng.  gamer;  -ed.]    Stored 
in  or  gatliL-ryd  into  a  garner. 

"  On  him  alone  the  carse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  gnrnered  grain. *- 

Longfellow :  tilave  in  the  DisnuU  Swamp, 

gar'-nct  (1),   *gar-nette,   *gra-nat,  ». 

(A  (.orni] itii -n  of  gratiat,  Irum  O.  Fr.  granat; 
Fr.  grenat.  from  Low  Lat.  granatus  =  a  gar- 
net, from  its  resemblance  in  colour,  and  partly 
in  the  form  of  tlic  crystil,  to  the  grams  or 
seeds  of  the  pomegranate ;  granatus  -  having 
seeds;  graTium^a.  grain;  Sp.  granate;  Ital. 
granato.] 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  pomegranate.  Called 
also  Api'le-garnet.    {IVed^ierbum.') 

2.  Min.:  An  isometric  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent brittle  minenil,  with  dodecahedral 
cleavage,  sometimes  with  twin  crystals,  having 
an  octahedral  composition-face.  It  occurs 
also  massive  and  lamellar.  Hardness,  6'5 — 
7*5;  sp.  gr.,  31'lo — 1"^0;  lustre,  vitreous  to 
resinons  ;  colour,  red,  brown,  yellow,  white, 
or  black,  with  a  white  streak.  Compos.  : 
Silica,  35-75— 52-11  ;  alumina,  15-22— 27-25  ; 
protoxide  of  iron,  24S2— 39-08,  &c.  There 
are  three  leading  varieties  :  (1)  Alumina  garnet, 
in  which  the  sesquioxide  is  mainly  alumina ; 
(2)  Iron  garnet,  in  which  it  is  chiefly  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron  ;  and  (3)  Chrome-garnet,  in  which 
it  is  princii'ally  sesquioxide  of  ctironie.  Under 
tliese  are  ranked  Grossularite,  Pyrope,  Almau- 
dite,  Spessartite,  Andradite,  Bredbergite,  and 
Ouvarovite  (q.v.).  These,  with  typical  garnet, 
coustitute  Dana's  garnet  group  of  minerals. 

"  Without  the  aid  of  yonder  golden  glube 
Lost  were  tbe  garnH's  luatre,  lost  the  lily." 

Smart :  doodness  of  Vie  Supreme  Being, 

^  (1)  Bohemian  Garnet: 

Min. :  The  same  as  Pvrope  (q.v.). 

(2)  Oriental  Garnd  : 

Min. :  The  same  as  ALMANDiTE(q.v.).  It  ia 
called  also  Precious  Garuet. 

(3)  Tetrahedral  Garnet : 

Mia. :  The  same  as  Helvite  (q.v.)L 

(4)  White  Garnet: 

Min. :  The  same  as  LEUciTE(q.v.)L 

garnet-blende,  s. 

Min. .-  Zinc  blende;  sulphate  of  zinc.  [ZiNaJ 

gar'-net  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Carp. :  A  hinge  of  the  shape  of  the  letter 
T  laid  horizontally— thus  H,  tlie  cross-bar 
being  attached  to  the  lianging-stile  or  post. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  sort  of  purchase.  Fixed  to  the 
main-stay  as  a  hoisting-in  tackle,  but  useful 
in  other  positions  indicated  by  names,  such 
as  clew-garnet,  &c.     [Clew-garnet.] 

garnet-hinge,  s,    [Garset  (2),  s.  (i).] 

"  gar-net-er,  *  gar-net-our,  s.    [Garner,1 

The  keeper  of  the  garucr  or  granary. 

gar'-nish,   *gar-nyscli-yn,    v.t.     [Ft. 

garuisant,  pr.  jiar.  of  garnir  =^  to  warn,  to 
defend,  to  garnish  ;  Low  Lat.  gamiso;  A.S. 
warniaii,  wearnian  =.  to  beware  of;  O.  S. 
v'crnian  =  to  refuse  ;  O.  Fris.  wernia  =  to 
give  a  pledge.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  set  off". 

'-  Next  in  order  camo  x.  chariots  garnished  aud 
wrought  with  ailuer  and  gold."— Brende :  Quintus 
Curtius,  fo.  2*. 

*  2.  To  fit  with  Ifettei-s.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  supply,  to  furnish,  to  equip. 

*  i.  To  fill. 

"All  the  Btreeta  were  garnished  with  the  citU«aa 
Etaiiding  in  tbeir  liveries. " — Bacon:  Benry  Vll. 

*  5.  To  set  off". 

"  And  therefore  this  anctour's  answere  garnished 
with  these  three  gave  wordes  of  astate,  nature,  and 
condtcion,  is  deuised  but  for  a  shifte." — Bp.  Oardne^ 
ExplicMum,  fo.  130. 


boil,  bo5^;  p^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  ejtpect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
•<}lan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  (Ion,   §lon  -  zhun.    -tious.  -cious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,   &c.  -  bel.  del* 
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garniflh— garrulinaB 


n.  Technically : 

1.  Cuuk.  :  To  embelliah,  aa  a  dish,  with 
Bomethiiig  laid  round  it. 

"  No  mau  IajxIs  uilt  purk  with  OTKUge-|>eal, 
Ot garniaheM  hla  lamb  with  apituhcock'il  ©eL" 

AiTi^  ;  v4r(  q/  Cookery,  1%. 

•  2.  Law :  To  warn  ;  to  give  notice  to. 

IF  To  garnish  a  table :  To  set  the  diuner-aor- 
viee  on. 

gamlsh-bolt,  s. 

Build. :  A  bolt  having  a  chamfered  or  faceted 
hfad. 

•  gaxnlsh-money*  s.  A  coinmission  for 
trouble  taiteii. 

"  Detalkliig  tho  four  thousand  i?rtr7iijA-?»wn«tf."—flc»» 
Jonson  :  Atagnetic  Lady,  V.  0. 

gar'-nisll,  s.     [Garnish,  v.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  An  ornament ;  a  decoration  ;  an  embel- 
lishment. 

"Naked  she  flies  to  merit  1q  diatreu. 
Aud  leaves  to  courta  the  ffamith  of  her  dress." 

P.  Whiuihead :  BQiumr. 

*2.  A  service  or  set  of  table  uteusils,  gener- 
ally consisting  of  twelve  pieces. 

"  At  whiche  departing  the  king  caue  to  the  admynil 
of  Fr&ni'e  ngarnuhi)  vt  b''It  vea^Il,  a  payre  of  couered 
basMQS  gilf—BaU  :  Hvnry  VIII.  (au.  lo). 

3.  Fetters. 

4.  A  fee ;  especially,  money  paid  by  a 
prisoner  on  his  going  to  prison  as  a  fee  to  his 
fellow-prisoners.  This  was  forbidden  by  4 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  43,  §  12. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  place  for  every  prlaoner, 
upon  Ilia  llrat  arrival,  to  give  eomethliiK  to  the  former 
priaonere  to  miike  them  drink.  ThiH,  he  said,  wiis 
what  they  called  gamith,"— Fielding :  Amelia,  ch,  ilL 

II,  Technically: 

X.  Cook.  :  Things  laid  round  a  dish  as  an 
embellishment. 

•  2.  Law:  The  act  of  warning  an  heir;  abol- 
ished by  6  George  IV.,  c.  105. 

gaT'-nisbed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Garnish,  v.) 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  .^s  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Ornamented,  decked  out, 
embeUished. 

'■  From  many  a  gamUhtd  niche  around. 
Stem  saints  and  tortured  mart>T3  frowned." 

Scott :  Lay  of  tho  Latt  Alhittrel.  T.  30. 
IL  Technically  : 

1.  Cook.  :  Embellished  or  set  off  with  things 
laid  round. 

2.  Her.  :  Applied  to  any  charge  provided 
with  an  ornament. 

gfar-nish-ee',  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ee.] 

Law  :  A  person  wlio  has  received  notice  not 
to  pay  any  money  which  he  owes  to  a  third 
party,"  who  is  indebted  to  the  party  giving  the 
notice. 

"A  judge  may.  on  bis  application,  order  all  debts, 
owing  by  any  third  person,  who  la  called  the  garnishee, 
and  Is  allowed  to  dispute  his  indebtedness  to  the  judg- 
ment debtor,  to  be  attached  to  answer  the  judgment 
debt"— Blackstone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii..  ch.  16. 

gar'-nish-er*   s.     [Eng.  garnish;   -er.]    One 
who  garnishes. 

£far'-IU8ll-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &,  s.  [Garnish,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  ornamenting,  deco- 
rating or  embellishing;  a  decoration,  an  em- 
bellishment, an  ornament. 

"  In  the  seasoning,  the  dressing,  the  gamUhing,  and 
the  setting  forth." — Fielding  :  Tom  Jones,  bk.  i.,  ch.  L 

gar'-nish-inent,  s.     [Eng.  garnish;  -ment.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  ornament ;  an  embel- 
lishment ;  a  decoration, 

"Third  persons,  riff-raff,  and  others  standing  in  the 
chambers  for  a  gurnishmeyU.'  —  Strype:  Memoriala ; 
Henry  VIII.  (an.  1527). 

II.  Imw  : 

1.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  to  the  agent  or 
attorney  of  an  absconding  debtor  to  appear  in 
court  or  give  information. 

2.  A  warning  or  legal  notice  not  to  pay 
money,  &c.,  to  a  defendant,  but  to  appear  and 
answer  to  a  plaintiff  creditor's  suit. 

3.  A  fee. 

•  gar'-nish-ry,  s.    [Eng.  garnish;  -ry.)    Gar- 
nishment, decoration. 

"  Whose  eyes,  calm  as  their  flocks. 
Saw  In  the  stars  more  garTiUhry  of  heaven." 

R.  ISroiifning  :  Paracel-nti,  111. 


*  gar'-ni-fdii,  '  gar'-nS-^on,  '  gar-nl-  I 
soun,  •  gar-ny-8on,  s.    [Fr.  gamison ;  Sp. 

guariiicioii ;  Port.  gaarniQao ;  Ital.  guarni- 
zione.]    A  guard,  a  protection.     [Garrjson.] 

"And  uuderatoudetb  that  the  grettest  strength  or 
g^triiixoaH  that  the  rich  man  may  have." — Ctfiucer  : 
rale  u/  McHb€<L4. 

*  gar-nl-tiire,  «.  [Fr,  from  Low  Lat.  garni- 
tura,  from  garnio  =  to  furnish.]  Furniture ; 
ornamental  appendices  ;  embellishment ;  de- 
corations. 

•'  Rude  anil  antique  aarnituri' 
Decked  th«  sad  walie  nnd  uak^n  floor." 

HeoU  :  Lady  oj  th«  Lake,  y\.  1& 

gama-dorf -ite,    .s.       [Named    from   Garns- 
durf,  near  Saalfold,  in  Saxony  (?),  where  It 
occui-s] 
M'ni.  :  The  same  aa  Pisaophanite  (q.v.). 

gar-o6k'-uh,  s.    [Pers.  or  Arab.  (?).] 

Naut. :  A  vessel  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having 
a  length  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  a  short  keel, 
and  a  long  overhanging  prow  and  stem.  It  is 
used  i»riucipaUy  for  fishing  purposes. 

ga-rdt'te»  s.  &  v.    [GABaoTB.] 

ga-rot-ter,  »•    [Oarkotteb.] 

gar-on',  s.    [Fr.] 

Pfiar. :  The  name  given  in  France  to  Meze- 
reum  bark,  used  in  that  country  and  some- 
times here  as  a  vesicant. 

*  gar'-ous,  a.  [Lat.,  garum  =  pickle.]  Per- 
taining to  or  resembling  garum. 

"Tills  humour  may  be  ^garout  excretion,  and  olM- 
ous  Beparatioo." — Browne. 

gar'-pike*  s.  [Eng.  gar,  and  pike.l  The  same 
:i.s  Garfish  (q.v.). 

*  gSx'-ran,  *  g&r'-rdll,  3.  (Ir.  garran  =«  a 
strong  fiorse,  a  hackney  ;  Gael,  gearran.] 

1.  A  small  species  of  horse  ;  a  galloway  ;  a 
hack. 

"  When  he  comes  forth,  he  will  maka  their  cows  and 
garrnnt  to  walk."— .S;>e;M«r  .■  State <if  Ireland. 

2.  A  garron-naiL 

garron-nall,  s.  A  kind  of  large  nail  of 
dirierent  sizes  ;  a  spike-nail. 

*  gar-ran-ty,  s.    [Gdara^jtv,] 

*  garre  (1),  v.i.  [Lat.  garrio.]  To  chatter,  to 
prate,  to  scold. 

"Oam'nfffl  or  chldinge  lutousyuele  wordis."— Wjf- 
di^e:  ZJohn  10. 

*  garre  (2).  I'.f.    [Gab,  v.] 

gar* -ret  (1),  *  gar-ett,  *  gar-ette,  *  gar- 
ite,  '  gar-jrto,  *  gar-ytte,  s.      [O.  Fr. 

garite  =  a  watch-tower,  a  look-out ;  garir  =  to 
watch,  to  preserve;  O.  H.  Ger.  warjan;  Fr. 
gturitc  ;  Sp.  garita  ;  Port,  giuirita.] 

*  1,  A  watch-tower  ;  a  look-out ;  a  tower. 

"Then  waa  that  lady  sett 
Hye  up  in  a  garett 
To  beholds  tnat  play."  7Vyamour«,  721. 

2.  An  upper  apartment  of  a  house,  imme- 
diately under  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

"History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts  and 
camps  to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  for 
the  ijarret  ot  the  mechanic" — Macaiday  :  SisL  Eng., 
cb.  lii. 

garret-master,  s.  A  maker  of  household 
furniture  on  his  own  account,  who  sells  his 
manufacture  to  the  furniture  dealers. 

"The  garret-maaters  are  a  class  of  small  trade- 
working  masters  supplying  both  capital  and  labour," 
—Mayhew  :  London  Labour  A  London  Poor,  iii.  233. 

garret-story,  s.  The  uppermost  story  of 
a  house. 

*  gar'- ret  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtfol.]  The 
colour  of  rotten  wood. 

"  In  some  pieces  white,  and  some  pieces  inclinlng'to 
red,  which  they  call  tbe  whita  and  red  garret." — 
Bacon.    (Johnton. ) 

g3x'-ret,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  insert, 
as  small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  joints  of  coarse 
mason  ly. 

gar'-ret-ed,  *  gar'-ret-ted,  a.  [Eng.  gar- 
ret; -ed..] 

*  1.  Furnished  with  or  protected  by  battle- 
ments or  turrets. 

"  A  square  structure  with  a  round  turret  at  each  end, 
garrettcd  on  the  toi*."— Fuller :   Worthies;  Cnrmoall: 

2.  Furnished  with  a  garret  or  garrets. 


gir-rfit-eer',  «.  [Eng.  ?7arrrf; -e«r.|  One  who 
lives  111  a  garret.    (Applied  Ui  poor  authorb.) 

"  Oarrefeert,  who  were  never  weary  of  ca'Un^  tba 
couHin  of  the  BarU  o(  Maucliwter  aud  Baudwlch  an 
upstart.  "—<tfucm*/ay  ;  ffisC.  Eny.,  ch.  rxv. 

gSx'-ret-ing, s.  [Gabbet,  v.\  Small  splintera 
of  stone  iiiiiorted  In  the  Joints  of  coarse 
masonry. 

g^-ri-^n,  8.     [Fr.  garnison.'\    [Gabnwoh.J 
M Hilary  : 

1.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy,  or 
to  keep  tne  people  around  in  subjection. 

"Taxes  remit,  and  garrUona  withdraw." 

ThomMm:  Liberty.  111.272. 

2.  A  fort  or  fortified  place  manned  with 
soldiers,  guns,  &c. 

"  A  few  garritont  at  the  necks  of  land,  and  a  fleet  to 
connect  them,  and  to  awe  iheti'j&Kt."— Bttrke :  Abridge- 
ment  of  EnglUh  UUtory,  bk.  L.  ch.  Iv. 

3.  The  state  of  being  stationed  in  a  fort  or 
fortified  place  for  its  defence  ;  a  doing  duty  io 
a  garrison. 

"  Home  of  them  that  are  laid  In  garrUon  will  do  no 
great  hurt  to  the  enemies." — Spenter :  State gf  Irtlaitd. 

i.  Winter  quarters  for  troops. 

g&r'-ri-^dn,  v.t.    [Garbison,  s.J 

1.  To  place  troops  in,  as  in  a  fort  or  fortified 

place  ;  to  man  with  troops. 

"Lest  the  enemy  should  have  gurritoned  thoM 
plac«9  before   we  came   thltber." — Ludlow :   Metnoirt, 

VliL  307. 

2.  To  defend  or  secure  with  garrisons ;  aa. 
To  garrisan  a  country. 

3.  To  place  in  a  state  of  defence;  to  fortify. 

"Melgar  made  some  show  of  reststance,  garritoned 
bis  house,  aud  menaced  the  rabble  with  a  shower  of 
grenades."— JtfacaWay.  HiMt.  Bng.,  ch-  ixlv. 

gSx'-ron,  9.    [Gabran.] 

gar'-rot  (1),  ».     [Mahn  places  it  under  parrot 

Ornith.  :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Duc^ks,  and 
specially  C.  vulgaris  or  chrysophthalmvs,  or 
Fuligxda  clangula,  found  in  Britain.     [Clan- 

OOLA,  GOLDEN-EVE.] 

gSx-rof  (2),  3.    [Gabbotc] 

Surg. :  A  tourniquet  formed  of  a  band  and  % 
stick,  the  former  being  twisted  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  latter. 

gar-rote,  gar-rot'te,  s.    [Sp.  garrou  ==  a 

cudgel  .  .  .  ;  "a  strangling  by  means  of  an  iron 
collar  ;  from  garra  =  a  claw  ;  cogn.  with  Wei. 
and  Com.  gar  =  the  shank  of  the  leg  ;  Ir.  cam 
=  the  leg  ;  Breton  gar,  garre  ;  Port,  garrole ; 
Fr.  ^orro(.] 

1.  A  Spanish  instrument  of  execution.  The 
victim,  usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  fastened 
by  an  iron  collar  to  an  upright  post,  and  a 
knob  operated  by  a  screw  or  lever  dislocates 
the  spinal  column,  or  a  small  blade  severs  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

2.  The  act  or  mode  of  punishing  described 
in  1.    • 

3.  A  robbery  by  means  of  garrotting. 

gar-rof e,  gar-rotte,   v.t     [Gabbote,   «.1 

[Fr.  garrotter.} 

1.  To  strangle  by  means  of  a  garrote. 

2.  To  rob  by  compressing  the  throat  nntll 
the  victim  becomes  insensible.  Bobberies  •t 
this  kind  were  very  prevalent  in  1862-3,  and 
in  the  latter  year  an  act^was  passed  punishing 
them  by  flogginc-  They  were  usually  carried 
out  by  three  men — the  forestall,  or  look-out 
in  front,  the  backstaU,  or  look-out  behind,  and 
the  ugly  man,  or  nasty  man,  the  actual  perpe- 
trator. 

3.  To  cheat  at  cards  by  concealing  one  or 
more  cards  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 

gar-rot'-er,  gar-rof -ter,  s.  [Eng.  garmte, 
V. ;  -er.]  One  who  garrotes  another  ;  onewhn 
robs  by  means  of  garrotting. 

gar'-rn-lSjE,  s,  [Lat.  gartnLlus  =  prattling, 
and  suflf.  -ax.] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  Corvidse  (Crows),  sub- 
family TiinalinEP  (Babblers).  Garrulax  Uncola- 
phus'is  the  Laughing  Crow  of  India,  and  G. 
chinensis,  the  Indian  Black -faced  Thrush. 
(Dallas.) 

gar-ru-li'-nsB,  s.pl  [Lat.  gamU(us)  (q.v.X 
and  fem,  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiuE.] 

Ornith.:  A  sub-family  of  Corvidae  (qv.X 
containing  the  Jays.       They   have  a  slight 


late.  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Simian.     «,  «  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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notch  near  the  tip  of  tlieir  upper  niaiulilile, 
their  nostrils  concealed,  their  wings  rnunded, 
and  their  tarsi  an<i  toes  strongly  scutellatcd. 
Pound  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres.   [Garrulus.] 

gir-ru'-li-tjr,  s.  [Fr.  gamiHtS,  from  Lat. 
garrulitas  ;  from  garrulus  =  talkative;  garrio 
=  to  chatter,  to  pnittle  ;  Sp.  garrulidad ;  Ital. 
gamilita.]  The  quality  or  st^te  of  being  gar- 
rnlous  or  talkative  ;  loquacity,  talkativeness. 

"  with   xa  amiable  Qarrulity  hartlly  to  have  beea 
expected."— J/octJuiay;  Hitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

g&r'-ra'lous,  a.     [Lat.  gamdus;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
garrulo.]    Inclined  or  given  to  much  talking; 
talkative,  loquacious,  prating,  chattering. 
"Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulout  age." 

K'l.nUwoT^h :  Exntrti^n.  bk.  f. 

If  For  the  difference  between  gamdous  and 
talkative,  see  Talkativ& 

B&r'-ru-lOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  garrulous;  dy.] 
In  a  garrulous,  talkative,  or  loquacious  man- 
ner ;  loquaciously,  talkatively. 

SE^r'-rn-lous-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  garrulous ; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being garnilous  ; 
loquacity,  garrulity. 

gfir'-ru-lus^  s.    [Lat.  =  chattering,  prattling.] 
Ornith. :  The  type  of  the  sub-family  Garru- 
Iin»(q.v.).     Ganidus  glandarius  is  the  Jay 
(q.v.). 

gfix'-rj-a,  s.  [Named  after  Nicholas  Garry, 
secretary  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  order  Garry- 
aceae  (q.v.).  It  contains  two  ornamental 
shrubs,  Garrya  elHptica,  from  North  Califor- 
nia, and  G.  lanrifolia,  from  Mexico. 

g&r-ry-a'-^e-ce,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  garry(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  Garryads.  A  genus  of  Diclinous  Exo- 
gens,  alliance  Garryales,  of  which  it  is  the 
type.  It  consists  of  shrubs  having  opposite, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in 
pendulous  amentaceous  racemes,  within  con- 
nate bracts.  Wood  without  concentric  zones 
or  dotted  ducts  ;  flowers  unisexual  amenta- 
ceous ;  male  flower  sepals,  four  ;  stamens,  four, 
alternate,  with  the  sepals  inelastic  ;  female 
flower  calyx,  superior  two-toothed ;  ovary, 
one-celled  style,  two  setaceous :  ovules  two, 
pendulous,  with  long  funiculi ;  pericarp  inde- 
hiscent,  consisting  of  a  two-seeded  berry. 
Known  genera,  two  ;  sjwcies,  six.    (Lindley.) 

g&r'-r^-iid^  s.pL     [Mod.  Lat.  garry(ce)  :  -ads.  ] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Garryaceae  (q.v.). 

g^-ry-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  garry  (a) ;  -al.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  Garrya,   or  the  Garrya- 
cesB  (q.v.),  as  the  Garryal  Alliance. 

gir-ry-a'-le^t,  s.jjZ.  [Mod.  I>at.  garryifx); 
Lat.  maac.  or  fern.  sufT.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  Diclinous  Exogens, 
having  monochlamydeoxis,  sometimes  amenta- 
ceous, flowers,  inferior  fruit,  and  a  minute 
embryo  lying  in  a  quantity  of  albumen.  Or- 
ders, Garryaceee  and  Helwingiaceae  (q.v.). 

•gars©,  *gaar-cyii,  u.(.  [O.  Fr.  parser.]  To 
bleed. 

"logarse.  icarificare.'—Cathol.  Angticum. 

•garse,    *gaarce,    *garce,    *gerse,    5. 

[Low  Lat.  garsa.\     [Gash,  s.\ 
1.  A  cut,  a  gash. 


2.  The  act  of  bleeding. 

•  gar-son,  s.  [Fr.  gargon  =  a  boy,  a  servant.] 
A  menial  servant.     (2'oland.) 

*  gar-sum,  *  gar-summe,  *  ger-some,  5. 

fcA.3.  (/(frsum  =  treasure  ;  Icel.  gersemi.] 

1,  Treasure,  valuables,  property. 

"  He  us  yeue  .  .  .  gold  and  girtume." 

Layamon,  \.  iO. 

2,  An  earnest  penny  ;  a  fine  on  entering 
into  a  tenancy. 

gar' -ten,  5.    [Garter.] 

gar'-ter,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gartier,  jartier,  from  O. 
Fr.  garret;  Fr.  jan-e(=the  ham  of  the  leg, 
from  Bret,  gar,  garr  =  the  shank  of  the  leg ; 
Ir.  card  =  the  leg;  Wei.  ife  Corn,  gar;  Fr. 
jarretiere  ;  S\).  jarretera.]    [Garrote,  s.] 


[It  (2).] 

The  principal 


1.  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  A  string  or  riband  by  which  a  stocking 
is  held  upon  the  leg. 

"  Let  their  heails  be  sleekly  combed,  their  hlue  co*t8 
brushed,  and  their  garleri  of  an  Indifferent  knit." — 
.shiiketp.  ■  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew.  Iv.  1. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  a.s  II.  3  (2). 

3.  The  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"The gutter,  blemished.  i>awned  his  knightly  virtue." 
Shake$p. :  JticJiard  III.,  Iv.  2. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Carp.  :  A  semicircular  plate,  acting  as  a 
key,  which  passes  through  a  slot  in  the 
wooden  jaw  of  a  bench-vice,  and  enters  an 
aimular  groove  in  the  cylindritai!  neck  of  the 
bench-screw,  so  that  when  the  latter  is  un- 
screwed it  brings  out  the  Jaw. 

2.  Circus  (PL):  The  tapes  held  up  for  a 
performer  to  leap  over. 

3.  Heraldry: 

(1)  The  same  as  1  (1). 

(2)  The  Order  of  the  Garter, 
(.-i)  The  half  of  a  bend. 
IT  (I)  Garter  King-at-Arins 

King-at-Arms  in  England,  by  whom  arms  are 
granted  and  confirmed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Earl  Marshal.  [Earl  MarsiHal.)  His 
duties  are  to  attend  upon  the  Knights  of  tlie 
Garter  at  their  installation  and  other  solemni- 
ties ;  to  intimate  their  election ;  to  suspend 
tlieir  banners  over  their  stalls  in  St.  George's 
Chapel  at  Windsor ;  to  superintend  and 
marshal  their  processions,  Ac.  The  oflice 
was  created  by  Henry  V.  in  1420. 

(2)  The  Most  Noble  Ordti  of  tJie  Garter :  The 
most  illustrious  Order  of  British  Knighthood, 
instituted  at  Windsor  by  Edward  III.,  about 
August,  1348,  probably  on  the  occasion  of 
some  tournament,  and  as  a  revival  of  the 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  the 
legend  which  connects 
the  badge  and  title  of 
this  order  with  the 
Duchess  of  Salisbury 
it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  the  story  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  those 
times.  The  Order  con- 
sists of  the  Sovereign 
and  twenty-five  com- 
panions, of  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is 
always  one.  Recent 
stat  utes  provide  for 
the  admission  of  for- 
eign Sovereigns.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester 
is  Prelate  of  the  Order, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
Chancellor,  and  the 
Dean  of  Windsor  Re- 
gistrar. Knights  are 
distinguislied  by  the 
initials  K.G.  after  their  names,  which  take 
precedence  of  all  other  titles  except  those  of 
royalty.  The  stalls  of  the  knights  are  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle.  The  insignia 
of  the  Order  and  the  Garter,  with  the  motto, 
Honi  soit  qui  vial  y  pense  (Dishonour  to  him 
who  thinks  ill  of  it),  the  star  of  eight  points, 
enclosing  the  cross  of  St.  GtM^rge,  the  collar, 
and  the  lesser  George  or  jewel,  added  by  Henry 
VIII.  Theribbon,originally  black,  was  changed 
to  sky-blue  by  Elizabeth,  and  at  the  accession 
of  the  House  regnant,  the  presect  dark  blue 
ribbon,  from  which  the  jewel  is  worn  pendent, 
was  adopted.    (Boutell.) 

gar'-ter,  v.t.    [Garter,  s.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  tie  up  with  a  garter. 

"  He  being  In  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  hU  hose : 
and  you.  being  In  love  cannot  see  to  put  on  your  hose." 
— Shttketp. :  Tivo  Gentlenmn  of  i'eroiiu,  ii.  l. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

"Brydges"  wide-wasting  band,  Qni  gartered  knight." 
J.  PhUipi:  Cider.  L 

gar'-ter-fish,  s.     [Eng.  garter,  andjlsh.] 

Ichthy. :  The  Scabbard-fish,  Ltpidopus  argy- 
reus.  [Lkpidgpus.]  It  belongs  to  the  Cepo- 
lida;  or  Riband-shaped  family  of  Fishes. 

gar'-ter-ing,  pi:  jmr.,  a.,  &  s.     [Garter,  v.] 
A,  -Is  ;)r.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
*  B,  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  garter. 
C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  tying  with  a  garter ; 

"  Where  to  should  I  disclose 
The  gartering  of  her  hose." 

Skeltoii :  Soke  of  PhUip  Sparow. 


STAB  AND  JEWEL  OF 
THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
GARTER. 


gar'-ter-snake,  s.  [Eng.  garter,  and  snak€.] 
Zool. :  The  Snake  genus  Eutania.  There  are 
two  species,  Eutania  sirtalis  and  E.  ordinata^ 
the  latter  in  the  Soulliern  States  of  North 
America,  the  other  nune  widely  ditfused  over 
the  Union.    Their  bite  is  not  venomous. 

garth  (1),  s,     [Icel.  gardhr  =  an  enclosure.] 

*  1.  A  close,  a  croft,  a  garden,  an  enclosure. 

"The  garth  eke  cloned  la  in  dyveni  wy»e."— /•«<- 
ladiu*:  lliubandrie,  1.  783 

*  2.  The  grass  area  between  or  within  the 
cloisters  of  a  religious  house. 

3.  A  dara  or  weir  in  a  river  for  catching  flah. 

*  garth   (2),  *garthe,    *gcrth,  s.     [IceL 

gjord.]     A  band  or  girth.     LGirth.j 

garth'-miin,  s.  [Eng.  garth  (l),  and  man.} 
The  owner  of  a  garth  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

gar'-um,  s.  [Lat.]  A  kind  of  fish-sauce, 
prepared  from  several  kinds  of  fish,  particu- 
larly the  scomber,  but  formerly  from  the 
garus  ;  a  pickle  made  of  the  gills  and  blood 
of  the  tunny. 

gar'-vie,  gar'-vle-her-ring,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  The  name  in  Scotland  for  the 
Sprat  (q.v.). 

■  "They  are  often  verj' successful  in  taking  the  smaller 
fish,  such  as  herrings,  ganriet,  or  sprats,  sparllnga  or 
ameita."— /".  Alloa  :  Ktatiit.  Ace.,  vifl.  597. 

gliS,  s.  &  s.  [Dut.  gas  =  a  word  introduced  by 
the  Flemish  chemist,  Van  Helniont,  who  was 
born  in  a.d.  1577.  Cf.  Dut.  geest  =  spirit.) 
[Ghost.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Empty  talk  ;  froth. 
IL  Technically: 

I.  Chem. :  A  gas  is  a  substance  possessing 
the  condition  of  perfect  fluid  elasticity,  and 
presenting  under  a  constant  pressure  a  uni- 
furm  rate  of  expansion  for  equal  increments 
of  temperature,  but  when  gases  reach  tlieir 
maximum  densities  they  behave  like  vapours. 
All  gases  can  be  condensed  into  liquids  by 
cold  and  pressure.  Some  of  the  elements,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  an<l  pro- 
bably fluorine,  are  gas^s  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Atmospheric  air  is  a  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  77  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  and  23 
of  oxygen,  or  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  mixed 
with  21  volumes  of  oxygen.  Gases  are  formed 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  and  veget- 
able substances,  which  yield  carbon  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  ammonia,  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
hydrocarbons.  Gases  as  carbon  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  given  off  during  putre- 
faction ;  carbon  dioxide  during  fermentation. 
Ordinary  gas  used  for  burning,  &c.,  is  pre- 
pared by  tlie  dry  distillation  of  coal.  [Coal- 
gas.]  Gases  are  prepared  in  the  wet  way  by 
the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  different  sub- 
stances. The  resulting  gases  may  be  collected  : 
(1)  by  recei)tion  in  an  exhausted  vessel  ;  (")  by 
displacementof  air,  the  delivery  in\^c  ]>roL-eed- 
ing  from  the  generating  vessrd  is  made  to  pass 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  recf.ivcr  jjlaced 
with  its  mouth  upwards  ;  thin  nieilicd  is  used 
for  gases  which  are  l:envi'-'  than  air,  and  are 
dissolved  by  water,  as  clihir.pe,  Ac;  (3)  col 
lection  over  liquids,  generally  meicury,  oi 
water  ;  a  jar  or  bottle  is  tjllc<l  with  the  liquid 
and  inverted  over  a  trough  filled  with  the 
same  liquid,  and  the  einl  of  the  delivery  tube 
proceeding  fruni  the  gas-generating  apparatus 
is  inserted  beneath  the  mouth  of  tlie  jar,  so 
that  the  gas  may  rise  in  bubbles  through  the 
liquid,  displace  it,  and  so  fill  the  vessel  with 
gas.  Gases  are  absorbed  by  liquids  in  some 
cases,  the  gas  forming  a  chemical  compound 
with  the  liquid,  in  other  cases  the  gas  has  no 
chemical  action  on  the  liquid.  Generally  the 
amount  of  gas  absorbed  in  the  latter  case 
decreases  with  increase  of  temperature,  and 
the  weight  of  gas  absorbed  varies  directly  as 
the  pressure.  Charcoal  has  the  property  of 
absorbing  ma\iy  gases,  especially  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
sulphurous  acid.  The  specific  gravities  of  ele- 
mentary bodies  in  the  gaseous  state,  are  for 
tlie  most  part  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
atLmic  weights,  but  the  sjiecific  gravities  of 
phosj'horus  and  arseidc  are  twice  as  heavy, 
and  mercur>'  and  caiUnium  only  half  aa  heavy 
as  their  atomic  weights.  The  specific  gravity 
of  any  compound  gas  or  vapour,  referred  to 


b6il,  hS^:  poiit.  jo^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,  ph  -t, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^on  =;  zhun.     -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  =  ahus.    -hie,  -die,  &c  —  b^L  d^L. 
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hj'drngen  as  unity,  Is  equal  to  half  i;ts  molec- 
ular weight, 

2.  Comn.  :  The  gns  of  comniprce  is  car- 
buietted  hydrogen  (CH4).  Its  frequent  dis- 
ciiK;i^oment  in  coal  mines  with  resultjint  ex- 
jilusions,  generally  fatal  to  many  lives,  haw 
mtiaed  the  nilnera  to  give  it  the  name  of  "  fire- 
damp." In  parts  of  the  world  it  issues  from 
arevicGS  or  holes  in  the  strata  iu  so  ruodenito 
and  continuous  .1  stream,  as  to  burn  with  a 
hugejet  instead  of  exi)loding.  Thisplieiiomenon 
is  seen  in  China,  in  America,  and  other  places, 
the  hest-known  Io<'ality,  however,  being  Baku 
on  the  Caspian,  where  a  lire  temple  is  reared 
with  officiating  i-riests  of  the  Parsee  faith, 
wlu)  regard  the  flame  as  a  symbol  of  tlie  divi- 
nity. The  ignition  of  cartiuretled  hy<irogen 
may  be  seen  in  any  coal  lire.  It  has  recently 
been  discovered  that  giant  jets  of  apparently 
similar  gas  flames  exist  in  the  sun,  and  are  one 
main  source  of  its  light  and  heat, 

Iliuminatiiig  Gas:  Gas  was  distilled  from 
coal  as  early  aa  1G88,  was  cunveyed  iu  pipes  iu 
1750,  and  tirMt  tised  for  illumiuating  purpoMt-s 
in  17'J!^.  Its  !#«  ill  London  began  iu  1807, 
and  the  streets  of  Londun  and  Paris  were 
lightrd  by  gaa  in  1815.  In  the  United  States 
it  Wiis  gradually  introduced  during  the  suc- 
ceeiling  twenty  years,  and  extended  till  it  was 
very  widely  employed.  Its  use  is  now  being 
considwrably  curtailed  by  the  electric  light. 

Natural  Gas:  Within  recentyears  natural  gas, 
which  issues  from  wulls  bored  deejily  into  tiie 
rucks,  lias  come  into  great  use  in  parts  ot  the 
United  States,  being  paitieularly  abundant  in 
Western  Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  ic.  Tlio 
city  of  Pittshurgii  is  lighted  by  it  and  most  of  its 
industrial  establishments  operated  by  heat  ob- 
tained frum  it.  It  consists  mainly  of  marsh  gas. 
The  supply  isbeginningtosliowsjgnsof  exhans- 
tiitn,  and  does  not  seem  likely  tobeavailabh*  lur 
many  years  in  tlio  future.  The  origin  of  natu- 
ral gas  is  a  mystery  which  scientific  research 
has  as  yet  failed  to  solve.  Various  theories 
have  lieen  jiropnsed,  some  ascribing  it  to  0 
Vegetable,  some  to  an  animal  origin,  while  some 
writers  consider  it  as  originating  in  chemical 
cliangps  in  the  primitive  rocks.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  natural  gas  used  as  fuel  has  replaced 
coal  to  the  annual  amount  of  12.5<X),U00  tons, 

B.  As  ad]. :  In  any  way  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  or  worked  by  gas. 

gas-alarm,  s.    [Gasoscope.] 

gas -apparatus,  s.  Apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  or  pjeparation  of  various  gases. 

gas-bath,  s.    A  bath  heated  by  gas. 

gas-blowpipe,  ?.  A  form  of  blowpijie 
designed  to  lie  attached  to  a  gas-pijie,  for 
using  gas  instead  of  oil  or  alcohol.  The  at- 
mospheric air  is  driven  through  the  centre 
tube,  adding  force  and  giving  a  cylindrical 
form  to  the  fiame,  which  Issues  at  an  annular 
opening. 

gas-bracbet,  s.  A  branch  proceeding 
fVoin  a  wall  and  having  on  its  end  a  burner  or 
burners. 

gas-burner,  s.  The  jet-piece  at  which 
the  gas  issues.  It  consists  of  a  slit  or  of  a 
number  of  orifices  disposed  so  as  to  produce 
the  shape  of  flame  required.  The  fish-tail 
flame  is  made  by  two  oblique  orifices  at  an 
angle  of  about  60',  so  as  to  cause  the  jets  to 
cross  each  other  ;  the  object  is  divergence,  to 
spread  the  gas  and  bring  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  In  contact  with  the  air.  The  cock- 
spur  burner  has  three  apertures,  one  central 
and  the  others  divergent  The  union  burner 
has  a  row  of  holes  so  disposed  that  the  jets 
nearly  touch  and  coalesce,  each  maintaining 
in  part  its  distinctiveness.  The  bat's  wing 
has  a  slit  aperture  instead  of  holes,  giving 
a  flat,  fan-like  flame.  The  beak  has  a  round, 
mnootli  hole  V?  '"ch  In  diameter.  An  ordintiry 
gas-burner  consumes  from  four  to  six  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
(Abgand.] 

gas-cbeck,  s.    [Gas-rino.] 

ga3-coal«  a.     Any  coal,  as  cannel-coal, 

nsed  for  manufacturing  gas, 

gas-company,  s.  A  jofnt-stoek  company 
fomi-'d  to  Buyply  gas  to  the  inliabitants  of  a 
ceitaia  district,  at  certain  prices  per  1,000 
feet. 

gas-coudenser,  s.  The  second  In  the 
series  of  apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 


consisting  of  a  series  of  convoluted  pipes,  sur- 
rounded by  wat(!r.  The  gaa  fi'ora  the  retorta 
is  passed  througli  the  condenser  to  rid  it  of 
tiie  tar.  The  condenser  gathers  about  eight 
or  ten  gallons  of  tar  from  the  gas  produced 
by  about  2,000  pounds  of  coaL 

gas-engine,  s.  A  kind  of  engine  in  which 
the  motion  of  the  piston  is  caused  by  the  com- 
bustion or  sudden  production  or  exi)an8ir>n  of 
gas  mixed  willi  air  iu  a  closed  cylinder. 

gas-fitter,  s.  A  workman  who  lays  the 
pipes  and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas. 

Gas-fitttr's  gauge :  An  arrangement  by  wliich 
the  tightness  of  the  Joints  in  a  line  of  pipes  is 
ascertained.  The  pipes  being  filled  with  air 
by  a  ]iump,  the  pressure  gauge  in  connection 
therewith  remains  stationary  if  the  joints  are 
perfect.  If  the  gauge  fall,  etlier  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  interior  and  the  escape  detected 
by  a  torcii. 

gas  fixture,  s.    A  gas-bracket,  a  gaselier. 

gas-furnace,  s. 

1.  A  small  furnace,  much  emploj^ed  for  labo- 
ratory purposes,  and  which  is  so  arranged  as 
to  receive  the  maximum  beating  powers  of  the 
gas  without  regard  to  its  illuminating  pur- 
j»oses.    Various  forms  have  been  contrived. 

2.  A  furnace  of  wbicli  the  fuel  is  gas  from 
burners  suitably  disposed  in  the  chamber  for 
the  purpose  reipiired.  Steam-boilers  and 
metallurgic  furnaces  are  sometimes  heated  in 
this  manner. 

gas-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining tlie  pressure  of  gas.  A  bent  graduated 
tube  contiining  water  or  mercury,  open  at  one 
end  and  with  the  other  screwed  into  the  vessel 
containing  the  gas. 

gas-generator,  s.  A  chamber  in  which 
gas  is  evolved.  The  term  includes  :  the  re- 
tort in  which  volatile  hydrocarbons  are  evolved 
by  heat,  as  iu  the  ordinary  gas-apparatus  ;  tlie 
machine  in  which  air  is  saturated  with  the 
vapour  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ;  and  the 
machines  in  which  carbonic-acid  gas  is  evolved 
for  aerating  water  or  other  purposes. 

gas-governor,  s.  A  small  gas-holder 
into  which  the  gas  enters,  and  from  which  it 
is  passed  to  the  mains  with  a  regulated  pres- 
sure. The  velocity  of  gas  in  the  mains  in- 
creases in  the  mtio  of  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure,  so  that  by  adding  to  this  it  may 
either  be  drivcu  more  rapidly  or  to  a  greater 
distance. 

gas-heater,  s.  An  apparatus  contrived 
for  the  apipUcatioa  of  gas  to  specific  pui'poses 
of  beating. 

gas-indicator,  s.  An  instrument  con- 
nected tt>  the  main  pipe,  which  indicates  by 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  spring  piston,  or  a 
weighted  gas-holder,  the  pressure  of  gas  in  the 
pipe. 

gas-jet,  s. 

1.  A  Jet  or  spout  of  flame  issuing  from  a  gas- 
burner. 

2.  A  gas-burner, 

gas-lamp,  s.  A  lamp,  the  light  of  which 
Is  furnished  by  gas,  as  a  street  lamp, 

gas-lantern,  s.  A  frame  of  glass  for  en- 
closing one  or  more  gas-burners. 

gas-liquor,  s.  An  ammoniacal  liquor  ex> 
tracted  from  coal  in  the  distillation  of  gas. 
Eight  or  ten  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor  are 
extracted  from  the  gas  produced  from  2,000 
pounds  of  coal,  and  it  is  treated  by  manufac- 
turing chemists,  who  extract  alwut  fourteen 
ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  from  one  gal- 
lon of  the  liquor,  A  larger  yield  of  ammonia 
is  obtained  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  limo 
to  the  coals  before  they  are  distilled.  (Brit. 
Assoc,  1883.) 

gas-main,  5.  A  principal  gas-pipe  lead- 
ing from  the  works,  and  having  brandies  and 
distributing  pipes.  Gas  mains  are  laid  in 
sections,  the  small  end  of  one  entering  the 
wide  socket  of  the  adjacent  section.  A  pack- 
ing of  hemp  dipped  in  tar  is  driven  in  to  form 
a  joint ;  over  this  is  a  luting  of  clay,  within 
which  is  poured  hot  lead,  Tlie  mains  are  laid 
with  a  gradual  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  in- 
cline, or  where  two  descending  slopes  meet,  a 
reservoir  is  formed  to  collect  water  of  conden- 


sation. This  chamber  has  an  iron  cover  into 
which  is  fixed  a  pipe,  which  descends  neaily 
to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  At  the  8um- 
mitof  the  pi]^e  is  a  screw,  which  admits  the 
attachment  of  a  pump,  by  which  the  liquid  in 
the  reservoir  is  removed. 

gas-meter,  s.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  quantity  of  gas  passing  through  it 
Citizen  Hcguin  described  a  gas-meter  at  the 
sitting  of  the  National  Institute  of  Franc*,  on 
October  6,  1797.  The  wet-meterwas  invcnliid 
by  Clegg,  in  1807,  and  imiToved  by  Crosley  in 
lbl5.  Tlie  dry-meter  was  invented  by  Malam 
in  1820,  and  improved  by  Defries  in  1838. 
Many  imitrovements  and  variations  have  been 
arjded  since.  In  the  wet-meter  there  is  a  box 
filled  to  a  certain  level  with  water  or  other 
liquid.  Inside  this  an  axis  is  journalled  with 
a  series  of  buckets,  cacli  containing  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas,  supplied  by  a  stream  of  it 
coming  in  from  a  l>ipc.  The  buckets  rotate, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  by  a  pipe  at  the 
uj'per  part  of  tiie  meter,  aseriesof  multiplying 
gear-wheels  indicating  its  amount.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  dry  register  is  that  of  a  bellows 
alternately  filled  with  gaa  and  emptied,  the 
number  of  times  this  occurs  being  recorded  by 
a  register.     There  are  other  forms  of  gas-meter 

gas-oven,  s. 

Metall. :  The  oven  in  which  the  waste  gases 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  are 
employed  for  heating  the  air  for  the  blast 

gas-pipe,  s.    A  pipe  for  the  conveyance 

and  distribution  of  gas.  Service-pi] )e3  are  of 
various  metals,  wrought-iron  tubing  being  now 
more  common  than  any  other.  The  sections 
of  distributing-piiie  have  screw-socket  coujt- 
lings.  A  gas-pipe  made  of  brass  or  copper  is 
liable  to  have  a  deposit  of  a  compouud  of 
acr'tyline  C2H2  with  cpper  formed  in  it. 
Tills  explodes  when  heated. 
GaS'jnpe  tongs :  [Gas-tongs]. 

gas-puddling,  s. 

Iron-works :  The  puddling  of  iron  by  the  DM 
of  gases  instead  of  solid  fuel. 

gas-purifier,  s.  An  apparatus  in  which 
gas  is  pnrilit;d  of  its  8ul}'hur  conqiounds.  Tlie 
purification  of  gas  by  passing  it  through  lime- 
water  was  introduced  in  1807.  The  ordinary 
illuminating  gas,  after  having  been  evolved  in 
the  retort,  its  tar  eliminated  in  the  condenser, 
and  its  ammonia  abstracted  in  the  washer,  is 
passed  through  the  purifier,  which  removes 
the  sulphur  and  renders  the  gas  fit  for  con- 
sumption. 

gas-register,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  pressure  of  gas  is  indicated  and  recorded. 
The  rate  of  pressure  is  not  uniform,  but  varies 
with  the  season  and  the  hour.  An  ordinary 
jiressure  during  the  day  is  -/j  of  an  inch  ;  that 
is  a  pressure  which  will  raise  a  column  of 
water  in  a  tube  to  tliat  height  At  night  the 
pressure  is  increased  according  to  the  hour 
and  the  season  ;  the  quantity  burnt  in  winter 
is  double  that  consumed  in  summer ;  more 
gas  is  burning  at  9  p.m.  than  at  12  p.m.  ;  and 
more  at  the  latter  hour  tiian  at  3  a.m. 

gas-regulator,  s.  a  device  to  equalize 
the  flow  otgas,  notwithstanding  varying  pres- 
siu-e  in  the  main,  and  the  variations  prwiuced 
by  the  turning  on  or  shutting  off  gas  to  or 
from  biuTiers  in  a  building, 

gas-retort,  s,  Tlie  chamber  in  which 
carbonaceous  inaiter  is  distilled  to  produce 
illuminating  gas.  Gas-retorts  are  made  of 
iron  or  clay,  and  (-ach  in  shai>e  is  a  segment  of 
a  cylinder,  the  flat  side  forming  the  flour. 
These  are  set  in  a  brick  furnace,  with  tlicir 
open  ends  presented  outwaid  ready  for  ofaarg- 
ing. 

Gas-retort  charner :  An  apparatus  fbr  introduo- 
ing  the  chaige  of  coal  into  a  retort,  or  remov- 
ing the  coke  theretiom-    [STEAM-s>ioii.t:a.J 

gas-ring,  s: 

Ordnance: 

1.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  or  copper,  perfoN 
ated  to  the  exact  size  of  the  caliltre  of  the 
gun,  and  used  as  a  face-plate  to  the  breech- 
block in  Sharp's  breech-loading  rifle,  and 
BroadwelVs  breech -load  ing  ordnance,  adopted 
liy  the  Prussian  Government.  The  breech- 
block is  chambered  out  larger  than  the  hole 
in  the  plate,  so  that  the  gas  from  the  explo- 
sion of  a  chiuge  flies  back  into  the  chamber 
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and  presses  the  plate  or  ring  forward  against 
the  breech  of  the  gun  ;  a  gas-check, 

2.  A  thin  flanged  phi'te  of  copper  or  gun- 
mt'tal  fixed  to  the  base  of  a  projectile  to  jire- 
vent  the  escApe  of  gjts  forward,  and  serving 
also  to  rotate  the  shot.    (Voyle.) 

gas-service,  s.  Gas-fittings  or  fixtures ; 
pipes,  burners,  .tc,  for  gas. 

gas-socket,  s.  The  metallic  socket  which 
slips  over  tlie  tip  of  a  burner,  and  connects 
the  gas-tubing  therewith. 

gas-Stove.  5,    A  stove  heated  by  gas  for 

cooking  or  warming  purposes. 

gas-tank,  s.    A  gasometer  or  gasholder. 

gas-tar,  s.  The  tar  condensed  in  the 
tubes  wlieii  gas  is  distilled  from  coal ;  com- 
monly (tailed  coal-tar.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  that  the  tarry  products  of  gas  manu- 
facture are  of  the  highest  value  ;  from  these 
hydrocarbons  many  artificial  fruit-essences 
arc  prepared,  and  they  are  the  source  of  all 
Uieie  beautiful  dyes,  mauve,  magenta,  and 
others  grouped  under  the  general  term  of  ani- 
line colours.    [Aniline,  Coal-tar.] 

gas-tight,  s.  Sutnciently  tight  or  cloae 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas. 

graS'tongs,  s.  pi.  Tongs  for  pinching  gas- 
pipes,  holding  them  while  screwing  joints 
together,  or  screwing  gas-burners  into  their 
sockets. 

gas-washer,  s.  An  apparatus  which  re- 
ceives the  gas  from  the  condenser.  Tlie  office 
of  the  washer  is  to  remove  the  ammonia,  which 
affects  the  quality  of  the  gaa  and  Is  otherwise 
iiyurious. 

gas-water,  s.  Water  through  which  gas 
has  been  passed  to  purify  it. 

gas-works,  s.  pi.  A  manufactory  where 
gas  is  distilled  for  illuminating  purposes. 

gas.  v.t.  &  i.    [Gas,  s.] 

A.  Transitiiye : 

Votion-manvf.  :  To  hum  or  singe  off  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yam.   [Gassing.] 

B.  Intrans.:  To  make  use  of  empty  talk  ; 
to  froth. 

g^s-a-lier',  s.    [Gaselier.] 

Gas'-con«  a.  <t  s.    [Fr.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gascony. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gascony. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  gasconader. 

gSis  -  con  -  a'de.  s.  [Fr.  gasconnade,  from 
Gascon  =  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  a  district 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  the  reputation 
of  being  great  boasters  and  blusterers.]  A 
boast  or  boasting  ;  bravacio,  bluster,  vaunting, 
bragging. 

"  I  tell  TOO,  without  any  gfuty^nade,  that  I  li^d 
mtlier  be  lianished  for  my  whole  life." — Bolingbroke  : 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborouyh. 

g&s- con -a'de.   v.i.     [Gasconadb,  s.]     To 

boast,  to  Lrag,  to  bluster. 

gSs-Con-ad'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gascona(I(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  gasconades ;  a  boaster,  a  bragger,  a 
blusterer. 

•  gas-coynes,  s.  pi.    [Gaskins.] 

gas'-crdmh.  5.  [Gael,  cascromk,  fVom  ra5  =  a 
foot,  CTom.  =  crooked.]  An  instrument  of  a 
semicircular  form,  resembling  a  cun'ier's 
knife,  with  a  crooked  hamlle  fixed  in  the 
middle,  used  for  trenching  ground;  properly 
Cascromh. 

"Even  the  oavAge  Highlandmen.  in  Caithness  and 
Sutherlnnd,  can  make  more  work,  and  better,  with 
their  ffoncromh,  or  whatever  they  call  ii,"  —  Soott: 
Pirate,  ch.  ii. 

gas-e-fi-ca'-tion,  s.    [Gasification] 

g&s'-e-fy,  v.t.    [Gasify.] 

gas-e'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gase(ovs);  My.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseousness. 

gas-e-lier',  gas-sb-Iier'.  s.    IFouned  from 

gas,   wiLli  a  curious  imitation  of  chandelUr 

(q.v.).]     A  frame  with  brackets  or  branches 

for  burning  gas,  as  a  chandelier  for  candles. 

"Standing right  under  the  central ffiMcZier." — Black: 

Adoenturea  of  a  rhaefon,  oh.  iii. 


ga'-^e-oizs,  a.    [Eng.  gas;  c  connect.  ;  -ong.] 
1.  hit.:  Of  the  nature  of  gas  ;  in  the  form 
of  gas. 

"Tlio  aubatance  employed,  whether  It  he  fluid, 
ffoteouf,  elastic,  electrical,  or  none  of  these,  or  uotiilug 
reHeiiihling  these,  fa  unknown  to  \m."—P<x!ey :  A'aturat 
"Difology,  ch.  vii. 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Without  substance  or  reality ; 
unreal,  flimsy,  empty. 

ga'-se-ous~ness,  s.  [Eng.  gaseous ; -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gaseous ;  gaseity. 

gash(l),  v.(.  [Mid.  Eng.  ffarse.]  [Gash,  5.]  To 
make  a  gash  or  deep  wide  gaping  cut  in,  espe- 
cially in  flesh. 

"  Oath  thyself,  prieat,  and  hononr  thy  hnite  Baal," 
Tennyson  :  Aylmer'i  Field..  644, 

gash  (2),  V.i.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  To  talk  a 
great  deal ;  to  chatter,  to  prattle,  to  gossip. 

"  The  couthy  cracks  hegiu  when  an jjper'a o'er. 
The  cheering  supper  gara  tht-m  tjlihly  ganh." 

Ferguttifit ;  Poemt,  II.  66. 

gdsh  (3),  V.i.  [Fr.  gauche  =  awry ;  Ger.  gosche, 
=  grinning  or  opening  the  mouth  in  scorn.) 

1.  To  project  the  under  jaw. 

2.  To  distort  the  mouth  in  contempt. 

gash  (I),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  Mid.  Eng.  garse, 
garsshe,  or  garsfi.]    [Gabse.] 

1.  A  deep  and  wide  cut  or  wound,  especially 
in  flesh. 

"  The  uproar,  the  blood,  the  gnthrs,  the  ghaatly 
figures  which  sitnk  down  and  never  rose  again,  spread 
hurror  and  dismay  throuyh  tlio  \/oyni."—iIacauiay  : 
ffisL  En-j.,  ch.  V. 

•  2.  A  mark  or  scar  of  a  wound. 

"I  was  f>ind  of  hack-sword  and  cudgel-play,  and  I 
now  hear  in  my  body  many  a  black  and  blue  gash  and 
scar." — Arbuthnot. 

gash  (2),  s.    [Gash  (2),  v.] 

1.  Prattle,  chatter,  talkativeness. 

2.  Pert  language. 

gash  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  projection 
of  tlie  under  jaw. 

gash-gabblt.  a. 

1.  Having  the  mouth  distorted. 

"A'  teethleas  and  gash-gabbit 
The  hags  that  night," 

£>.  Anderson:  Poemt,  12S. 

2.  Having  a  long  projecting  chin. 

gash,  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.  Jamieson  suggests 
that  it  ifl  au  abbreviation  of  Lat.  mgax  =  saga- 
cious.] 

1.  Shrewd  and  intelligent  in  conversation  ; 
sagacious. 

"  Nay,  never  look  goih  or  grim  at  me,  man." — Scott : 
Rob  li-'if,  ch,  XIV. 

3.  Trim,  well-dressed. 

*gash'-f1il,  a.  [Eng.  gash  (1),  s.;  /it?(i).] 
Ghastly,  hideous,  frightful.] 

"  A  gasbfid,  horrid,  ugly  aliape."— Oay(on  .*  Fettivous 
Notea  on  Don  (Quixote. 

*  gash'-li-ness,  s.    [Eng.  gasUy ;  -7i«jw.]    The 

quality  or  statu  of  being  ghastly,  horrid,  or 
dismal ;  dismalness,  ghastUness. 

*  gash'-ly,  a.  [.\pparently  a  corrupt,  of  ghastly 

Cq-v.).!      Ghastly,   terrible,   inspiring  di-ead, 
disraaL 

"By  all  that  Ib  hirsute  and  gashly." — Sterne: 
Triatrain  Sliandy,  v.  215. 

gas'-hold-er,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  holder,}  A 
Gasometer  (q.v.). 

g3.S-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gasify:  c  connec- 
tive ;  sulf.  -ation.]  The  axt  or  process  of  con- 
verting into  gas. 

gas'-i-fy,  v.t.  [Fr.  gasHJier.}  To  convert  into 
gas  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application 
of  heat,  a  chemical  process,  &c 

gas'-i-form,  a.  [Fr.  gazei/orm.'i  Of  the  nature 
or  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous,  aeriform, 

gSs -ket,  s.  [Fr.  garcette  =  a  gasket,  a  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  ;  Sp.  garcrta  =  a  gasket.] 

1,  Naut. :  A  plaited  cord  by  which  the  sails, 
wheu  furled,  are  bound  close  to  the  yards  or 
gafi"s. 

2.  Stenrn-cngin. ;  A  strip  of  leather,  tow,  or 
textile  fabric,  to  form  a  packing  or  caulk  a  joint. 

*  gas'-kins,  s.  [Galligaskins.]  Wide,  loose 
breeches  or  hose. 

"Hone  point  break,  the  other  will  hold; 
Or.  if  both  break,  your  gmkim  hill." 

iSlmfcesp.  :  TieeZ/th  Sight,  L  6. 


gas'-light  (^/i  silent),  8.    (Eng.  ^rw.and  light.} 

1.  ']  be  light  produced  by  the  combustion  otf 
coal  gas. 

2.  A  gas-jet. 

gas-light-ing  (fih  silent),  ».  [Eng.  gcis,  and 
li'jhtuuj.]  Till.-  act  or  system  of  lighting  a  place 
or  district  by  means  of  gas. 

g£l9'-6-l£ne,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gas;  Lat.  ol  (eum) 
~  oil ;  -i7ie.]    A  light  grade  of  petroleum. 

gaj-om'-e-ter,  a.    [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 

;ind  meter.] 

I,  Ord.  lung. :  A  large  vessel  for  the  stor- 
age of  gas  before  it  is  distributed  to  the  streets 
and  houses  for  illnniinatiiig  purjioses.  it  is 
usually  a  l.-irge  hollow  eylimb-r,  closed  at  the 
top,  with  the  lower  end  imiiieised  in  water; 
the  cylinder  rises  or  falls  according  to  the 
amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  gas. 

II.  Chemistry: 

1.  An  instrument  or  a]*paratus  for  measur- 
ing, collecting,  preserving,  or  mixing  gases. 

2.'  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  quan- 
tity uf  gas  employed  in  any  experiment 

g^-6-met'-ric,  a.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  m^'fric  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gaso- 
metry,  or  the  measurement  of  gases. 

gasometrlc-analysls.  s.  A  mixture  of 
gases  is  .malysed  by  tliy  Eudiometer  (q.v.).  or 
by  passin;^  the  mixture  of  gases  through  a 
series  of  tubes  filled  with  ditferent  liquids, 
which  absorb  certain  of  the  gases,  the  volume 
of  the  remainder  being  measured  and  corrsc- 
tions  made  for  temperature,  pressure,  <fcc. 
Water  absorbs  hydrochKiric  acid,  hydrobromic 
acid,  and  hydriodic  acid  ;  caustic  potash  ab- 
sorbs HaS,  HCl,  CO2.  SO2.  HCN,  &c.  ;  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  absorbs 
oxygen ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  liquids  are  also  used.  For  the  methods 
employed  in  gas  analysis  consult  Gasometrische 
Methoden  von  K.  Buiisen. 

gas-6m'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.  gas;  o  connective; 
and  Gr.  ^tTpov  {metron)  ~  a  measure;  Pr 
gazoTtiHrie.]  The  science,  act,  or  practice  ot 
measuring  gases ;  that  branch  of  chemical 
science  whi«h  treats  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  gases. 

gas-oph'-a-uer,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  <f>aiVtD 
(phaiiio)  =  to  show.]  An  indicator  of  the  pre- 
sence of  poisonous  gases.  It  is  described  as 
a  lump  of  boracic  acid,  heated  to  redness  in 
chlorine,  and  blown  into  a  bulb.  Carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  delete- 
rious gases,  give  peculiar  reactions  on  the 
bulb,  aud  indicate  their  presence. 

ga^'-6-SCdpe,  s.  [Eng.  gas,  and  Gr.  o-zeoirew 
(skoped)=to  see.]  An  instrument  for  detecting 
tlie  presence  .of  carburetted  hydrogen  iu  tbt 
atmosphere.  It  is  used,  or  should  be,  in  coal- 
mines, to  give  an  alarm  when  a  dangerous  and 
explosive  condition  of  the  air  supervenes.  It 
may  also  be  applied  to  detect  a  leak  in  the 
gas-apparatus  of  a  building.    IGas-alarm.J 

gasp,  *gaspe,  *gasp-yn,  v.  i.  &  (.  [Icel. 
geis2)a.  =  to  yawn;  bvv.  gu^jxi;  Dan.  gispe. 
Gasp  is  a  frequentative  from  gape  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  laboriooB 
respiration  ;  to  breathe  heavily  and  with  difli- 
culty  ;  to  respire  convulsively. 

"  Oaspiug  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts." 

Shakesp.  :  Winter's  Tale,  ill.  Jt 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  pant  eagerly ;  ^to  crave  ear* 
nestly. 

"  Or  heene  thine  eyea  attcmp'red  tothe  yeere. 
Quenching     the    gasping    fnrrowea    thirBt    witb 
raine?"    Spenier:  Shepheardi  Calender  ;  ApriL 

B.  Trans.  ;  To  emit  or  utter  with  gaspingi 
or  pantings. 

**  Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 
i  may  but  'jizsp  tm  name." 

Charles  trM7«y. 

^  Sometimes  followed  by  aufay,/or(/i,oM(,&o. 

"  And  witli  short  sobs  he  gaapt  away  his  breath." 
Dryden  :  VirgU  ;  Jineitl  Ix.  658. 

%  To  gasp  after:  To  long  eagerly  for;  to 
desire  vehemently. 

"The  Castilian  and  his  wifa  gatped  oft/tr  tbair 
liberty."— -liidijon.-  Spectator,  No-  198. 

gasp  .  [Gasp,  v.}  The  act  of  gasping  or 
opei..iig   the    mouth    to   catch    tiie    breath ; 


b^.  b6^:  po^t,  j5^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    pn  ==  & 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  ^  bel*  d©L 
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laboured  or  convulsive  respiration ;  a  short, 
painful  catching  of  the  breath. 

"  Egelred  aliortly  gaofl 
A  qolet  gatpe  or  twnine  " 

Warner:  Alliona  England^  bk.  Iv..  ch.  Xlll. 

%  At  the  last  gasp:  On  the  poiot  of  death  ; 
In  the  last  extremity. 

"  His  fortunes  all  lie  spaeohleas.  and  hU  name 
Is  at  latl  gatp."  ShaJceap. :  Cjfmbeline.  L  6. 

^asp'-ing,  fr.  par.,  a.,  i:  s.     [Gasp,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jtarticip.  culj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  A  gasp  ;  a  short  painful  catch- 
ing of  the  breath. 

"And  the  foam  of  hit  ffosping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  roek-iieAting  "tirt 

Byron :  Dettrtiction  of  Sennacherib. 

Sasp' -ihg-13?.  odv.  fEng.  gasping;  'ly.\  In 
a  gusjiing  manner  ;  witli  gasps. 

"  My  breath  came  ftat/iitnifu  and  thick,"* 

Burou  :  Pritoner  of  ChUion,  xl. 

G&s-ser-i-an,  o.    [Named  after  an  anatomist, 
Gas.seri  (?).  j^ 
Anat. :  For  def.  see  etjTn.  and  compound. 

Gassexianganglion,  s. 

Anot.  :  The  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves. 

ga,s'-Sing,  5.    [Gas,  v.] 

Cof ton-man. :  The  process  of  burning  the 
divergent  fibres  or  fluff  from  yam.  The  loose 
filaments  are  burned  off  ty  passing  the  yam 
quickly  through  a  pas-flame.  The  yam  is 
thus  pVepared  for  t.  read.  lace,  and  hosiery. 
An  average  yam  loses  about  one-eighteenth 
part  in  the  operation. 

gassing-frame,  s. 

CotLan-man.  :  An  apparatus  forgassingyarn. 
It  has  a  row  of  jets  about  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  a  little  hood  above  each.  The  yarn  is  led 
from  one  bobbin  to  a  second,  which  is  rotated 
by  being  pressed  against  a  rotating  roller. 
The  yarn  in  passing  between  the  reel s't reverses 
to  and  fro  through  the  flame,  passing  over 
pulleys. 

g&S-af,  a.     [Eng.  gas;  -y.] 

L  Lit.:  Pertaining  to  or  containing  gases ; 
gaseous. 
2.  Full  of  empty  talk. 

"Ab  when  we  call  an  empty  and  sophistical  but 
ready  talker  ffawy.'—fVAilncy-'  LifeAGrowth  of  Lan- 
guage, p.  17. 

•  gast.  •  gaste,  v.t.  [A.S.  (7^,<!fa»  =  to  terrify.] 
To  frighten,  to  terrify,  to  make  aghast 

"  I  knowe  no  jzome  that  Is  gast  of  they  frete  wordes." 
Gawaine  *  the  Ortne  Knight,  825. 

•  gast  (1),  s.    [Ghost.] 

•  gast  <2),  s.  [Gast,  v.]  A  fright,  a  state  of 
terror. 

*■  The  woman  in  a  gntt,  and  pale  aa  death,  comes  and 
telU  her  lady  who  had  stolen  her  things  she  missed."— 
Law :  MemorialU,  p.  220, 

•  g3tS-ter,  V.t.     [Eng.  gast ;  -er.']    To  frighten. 

"  Either  the  sight  of  the  lady  YtaA  gartered  him.  or 
else  he's  <lrunk.'  — Beaum.  *  FleU  :  Wit  at  Several 
Weapons,  ii.  1. 

gSs-ter'-i-a  s.  [Gr.  yao-r^p  (gaster)  =  the 
belly,  elluding  to  the  enlarged  base  of  the 
dowers.  ] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Liliacese.  Paxton  enumer- 
ates forty-two  species,  some  with  varieties,  as 
introduced  into  Britain. 

g&S-ter-O-,  gas-tro-,  pre/.     [Gr.  yatrrnp 
igaster),  genit.  yaarepo^ (gasteros),  by  sjTicope, 
yafnpo*;  (gastros)  =  the  belly.] 
Zoology  : 

1,  Geiu  :  The  belly ;  the  under  part  of  the 
l)ody. 

2.  Spec. :  The  stomach. 

gis-ter-6-car'-pi-d»,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero- 
(q.v.);  Gr.  Jto^n-o?  (karpos)  =  fruit,  and  Lat, 
fern.  pi.  suff.  -td(E.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Ceramiacese,  sub-order 
Cryptonemefe  (q.v.). 

g2iS-ter-6-Cd'-ma,  s.   [Pref.  gastero-,  and  Gr. 

KOfLTi  (kome)  =  hair.] 

Paltront. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gasterocomidte  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-o-com-i-d»,   s.  pi.     [Mod.   I>at. 
gasteTocom(a],  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ido?.] 
Pal(sont. :  A  family  of  Crinoideans,  occurring 
in  the  Devonian  rocks. 


gaa-ter-6-my-9e'-te9,  gi»-ter-o-my -^i, 

8.  pi.  [Pref.  gastero-  (q.v.),  and  Gr.  ^v*o)s 
(iniikes),  genit.  /xiiiojTOt  (mWcetoa)  =  a  mush- 
room.] 

Bot.  :  An  order  of  Fungals,  called  also  Lyco- 
perdaceai  (q.v.).  The  spores  are  generally 
quaternate  on  distinct  sporophores,  hymeniuin 
inclosed  in  a  peridium.  Lindley  divides  the 
order,  which  he  calls  also  Lycoperdacese,  into 
six  sub-orders,  (1)  Podaxineie,  (2)  Hypogiei, 
(3)  Plialloidei,  (4)  'lYichogastres,  (5)  Myxogaa- 
tres,  and  (}i)  Nidulariacei. 

gaa-ter-6-my-9e'-to&8,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  ^- 
teromycetes  {q.v.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Of,  belonging,  or  relating  to  the  Gas- 
teromycetes  (q.v.), 

gS.8-ter-6ph*-n-us,  s.     [Pref.  gastero- (q.v.), 

and  Gr.  (/)iAc(u  {phileo)  =  to  love ;  ^t'Ao?  (philos) 
=  loved;  in  poetry  (but  rarely)  loving.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  two-winged  insects, 
family  Oilstridae  (Bot-flies).  Gasterophilus &iui, 
the  larva  of  which  at  one  stage  of  its  career 
inhabits  the  stomach  of  the  horse.  The  per- 
fect insect  lays  its  eggs  on  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  choosing  situations  which  it  can  reach 
with  its  ttingue  when  it  licks  itself.  By  this 
process  the  eggs  are  transferred  to  the  stomach. 
When  tlie  larva  is  mature  it  is  excreted,  and 
makes  its  final  transformation  in  the  earth  or 
in  dung. 

g^'-ter-o-pod,  8.    IGastebopoda.]    One  of 

the  Gasteropoda, 

gSs-ter-op'-O-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gasttro-  (q.v.)  ; 
Gr.  TToi/s  (pous),  genit  n-oSot  (podos)  =  a  foot, 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  a.] 

1.  ZooL :  Gasteropods.  The  most  typical, 
though  not  the  most  highly-organized  class  of 
the  sub-kingdom  MoUusca,  Its  essential 
character  is  that  the  underside  of  the  body 
constitutes  a  single  muscular  foot,  on  which 
the  animal  creeps  or  glides.  Most  of  the  Gas- 
teropoda have  Tinivalve  shells,  a  few  have  them 
tubular  or  conical  ;  in  one  the  shell  is  multi- 
valve,  and  in  some  it  is  internal  or  want- 
ing. Most  of  the  spiral  shells  are  dextral, 
a  few  are  sinistral.  Some  have  an  operculum 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  The  animal 
has  a  head  furnished  with  two,  four,  or  six 
tentacles,  or  these  are  wholly  wanting.  There 
is  a  mantle,  in  the  folds  of  which  the  shell  is 
produced.  Some  breathe  air,  the  others  water. 
Cuvier  divided  tlie  Gasteropoda  into  eiglit 
orders,  (1)  Pectenibranchiata,  (2)  Scutibran- 
chiata,  (3)  Cyclobranchiata,  (4)  Tabulibranchi- 
ata,  (5)  Puimonata,  (6)  Tectibranchiata,  (7) 
Inferobranchiata,  and  (8)  Nudibranchiata. 
Woodward  and  others  have  divided  the  class 
into  four  orders  only.  (1)  Prosobranchiata, 
including  the  first  four  of  Curier's  orders,  (2) 
Puimonata,  corresponding  to  his  5th,  (3)  Opis- 
thobranchiata,  comprehending  his  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  orders  ;  and  (4)  Nucleobranchiata, 
which  Cuvier  had  made  a  distinct  class— 
Heteropoda  (q.v.).  The  Prosobranchiata  have 
been  arranged  in  two  divisions  :  Siphonosto- 
mata  and  Holostomata ;  and  the  Opistho- 
branchiata  also  in  two :  Tectibranchiata  and 
Nudibranchiata. 

2.  Pal/Font. :  Gasteropoda  occur  in  all  the 
formations  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  rocks 
till  now.  Those  of  the  Cambrian  formation 
are  ft;w  in  number,  but  from  this  period  for- 
ward they  steadily  increase,  buth  in  numbers 
and  variety.  Of  the  Palaeozoic  genera  almost 
all  are  extinct.  During  that  period  the  Holo- 
stomata were  most  abundant,  the  Siphonosto- 
mata,  or  siphon-possessing  forms,  being  almost 
tir  entirely  without  representatives.  The  lat- 
ter became  predominant  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  strata.  A  host  of  new  Gastero- 
poda appeared  in  the  Jurassic  period,  and 
many  of  the  modern  families  had  their  origin  iu 
the  Cretacious  epoch.  The  fossil  forms  known 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  few  types  are 
extinct,  the  Gasteropods  having  been  highly 
persisti/ut.  The  Puimonata,  from  being  many 
of  them  land  animals,  are  less  fully  repre- 
sented :  the  Nudibranchiata,  from  the  absence 
of  the  shell,  not  at  all. 

gas-ter-op'-o-dous,  o.    [Mod.  Lat  gastero- 
pod{a);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -otis.) 

ZooL  :  Using  the  belly  or  the  whole  under- 
part  of  the  belly  as  a  foot  to  crawl  by  ;  of  or 
belonging  to  the  Gasteropoda  (q.v.). 

gas-ter-os-te'-X-dsa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ga^ 
terostc{xts),  and  Lat.  fein.  pL  ad,),  suff.  -idir.] 


I'-htky.  :  Stickleb.a(;k8.  A  f;imily  of  spiny- 
finned  fishes,  by  some  separat«'d  from  the 
Gurnards (Triglida;!  but  united  with  them  by 
others.  Then;  are  bony  plates  on  i>art  of  the 
order;  other  parts  are  U[i|in>t^cted  even  with 
scales.  But  these  fishes  have  formidable  de- 
fences in  the  strong  and  nharp  spines  of  their 
fins.  In  place  of  depositing  their  spawn  and 
leaving  the  young  fry  when  hat<--hed  to  (ater 
for  tht-mselves  as  best  tliey  can,  the  male 
stickleback  constnicts  a  nest  formed  of  vege- 
table matter,  within  which  his  mate  deposits 
her  eggs.  These  he  defends  with  great  cour- 
age and  tenacity,  attempting  with  his  spinea 
to  rip  up  any  fish  which  approaches  the  nest 

gS.8-ter-ds'-te-tis.  s.  [Pref.  gastero- {^.v.), 
and  Gr.  ocrreok  {ost^/n)  =  a  Ijone.] 

Icklhy. :  A  genus  of  spiny-finned  fishes. 
[Gasterosteid*.]  Seven  species  are  known 
in  Britain.  Gasterosteus  trw'hurus  or  aculeatus 
is  the  Hough-tailed  Stickleljack  of  books,  the 
English  Banstickle,  and  the  Scotch  Shan>Hn- 
It  is  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  while 
G.  Spinackia  ,  the  Fifteen-spined  Stickleback, 
called  in  Cornwall  the  Great  Sea-adder,  u 
exclusively  marine. 

gis-ter-o-th^Hun'-e-w,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  got- 
tero-(q.v.),  and  hat.  thn lamas,  from  Gr.0aAafux 
(thaktmos)  =  a.n  inner  chamber, abed-chamber.) 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Lichenaceae.  The  shields 
are  always  closed  or  opened  by  the  irregular 
separation  of  the  thalloidal  covering.  Nucleua 
enclosed,  containing  asci  deliquescing  or 
shrivelling  up,    (Lindlt^.) 

*  gast-f uL  *  gast-foU*  a.     [Eng.  gast  (2), 

1.  Frightful,  ghai^tly,  terrible. 

"Oa*tful  as  a  thynge  that  moveth  one  to  d/«d«i 
etpouentable  '—Paifjra  pc 

2.  Frightened,  fearful,  afraid. 

"Who  ia  a  ferdful  man,  and  of  gaaifxd  hert«r— 
Wj/diffe.    Deul.  xx.  8      {Purvey.) 

*g^t'-fal-ne8S,  ».  [Eng.  gastfvl;  -«<*«.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  or 
gastfiU  ;  ghastliness. 

'■  It  breeds  a  kind  of  irksome  pa*C<Wne«-"—5i<tn«jf: 
Arcadia,  p    +j5. 

*  gast  -li-ness,  s.    [GHAsiLiNssa.] 

*  gast'-ly,  a.    [Ghastly.] 

*  gast'-ness,  *  gast-nesse,  *  ^aist-nea, 

s.    [Eng.  gast ;    -ness.]     Terror,   tear,   fright, 
amazement 

"  Do  yoa  perceive  the  gastnet*  of  her  eye." 

Shahap. :  OthOto,  v.  L 

g^S-tor'-nis,  s.  [Named  after  Gaston  M. 
Piante,  its  discoverer,  and  Gr.  opvi^  (pniis)  = 
a  bird.] 

Pal(Eont. :  A  huge  fossil  bird  from  the 
Eocene  ;  one  either  of  the  Natatores  or  of  the 
Cursores.  The  only  known  species  is  the 
Gastomis  parisiensis  of  the  Paris  basin. 

gas-trae'-a,  s.  [Gr.  yatr-nift  {gast^r),  genit 
yaoT-pos  {gasiros)  =  the  belly.] 

Palmynt.  :  A  hypothetical  genus  of  animals 
consisting  simply  of  a  sac  or  stomach,  with 
an  ectodermal  and  endodermal  layer  of  cells. 
This  simple  organism  Haeckel  assumes  to  have 
been  the  first  animal  generated  on  the  earth, 
and  the  germ  from  which  the  whole  animaJ 
kingdom  with  its  infinite  diversities  was  gradu- 
ally evolved. 

•gas-tr^'-gsf.    gas-trai'-gi-a,  s      [Gr. 

ya(TTTip  igaster),   genit.  yacrrpos  (gastros)  =  the 
belly,  and  £Ayo«  (algos) =-pix\n  ;  Fr.  gastralgU.\ 
Pathol.  :  A  nervous  pain  in  the  stomach, 
without  fever. 

*  gas-trel.  "  caa-trel,  s.    [Kestbf.u] 

gas -trie,  *gas'- trick,  a-.  [Gr.  ya.<rr^^ 
igaster):  genit.  -yao-Tpos  [(gastros)  =  the  belly; 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic] 

Anat.  £  Path . :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  referring 
to  the  stomach. 

gastric-catarrh,  s.  Disordered  eto- 
mai.il.     [Gastritis.] 

gastric-fever,  s.  Sub-acute  Inflamraa- 
ti'tn  of  the  stomach,  but  also  a  term  in  com- 
mon use  to  denote  enteric  fever  (q.v.), 

gastric-juice,  s. 

A'iat.  :  A  colourless  liquid  secreted  by  the 
stomach,  containing  about  98'5  per  cent,  of 


late,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    w,  oe  =  e:  ey  =  a,    qu  =  lew. 
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watiT  :  when  evaporated  to  dn-ness  and  burnt, 
the  ashes  con'^st  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride. 
Tlic  gastxic  mice  also  contains  a  free  aci-l, 
jirobably  hvdrochhiric  acid,  and  a  iieculur 
substance  called  pepsine  (q.v.).  to  which,  »2id 
the  presence  of  tlie  free  aiid,  the  power  Ci  di- 
gesting food  possessed  by  the  gastric  juice 
appears  to  be  due.  An  artificial  gastric  juice 
can  be  formed  by  extracting  pepsine  from  the 
coat.s  of  the  stomach  by  means  of  glycerine, 
and  adding  to  tlie  fiUered  liquid  an  aqueous 
solution  containing  O'l  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chlnnc  acid. 

"The gattric-Juiee,  or  tlie  liqnor  which  dlgiato  the 
food  ill  the  stomachs  of  animalB.  is  of  this  class.  Ol,aU 
menstrua,  it  ia  the  most  active,  the  moft*  uni venal.  — 
Fal^y:  Satural  ThM}to3s,  ch.  vii. 

gastric-system.  & 

Arwt.:  Tlie  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of 
■which  digestion  is  carried  on, 

•  g&S'-tric-al«  a.  [Eng.  gastric;  -aZ.]  Per- 
taining to  ihe  stomach  or  good  living ;  gas- 
tronomical. 

"  what  kind  of  penlm  Is  yoor  lordship's  gattrical 
c^etr— Disraeli:  fivuin  Orcy.  hk.  11..  ch.  IL 

S&s -tri-9i$an,  s.  [Eng.  gastric;  -ism;  Fr. 
gastricisTm,] 

Pathol. :  The  medical  tenet  that  most  di- 
seases are  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by 
fMligestible  materials  in  the  stomach, 

gas-trid'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  ■yoo-rpiSioi'  (gastri' 
dion),  dimin.  of  ya*rrpiov  (gastrion\  yaarrip 
(sastir)  =  the  belly.) 

Bot. :  A  sub-genus  of  Agrostis.  Gastridlum 
Undigcntm,  the  Nit-grass,  now  called  Agrostis 
ajistratis,  is  a  colonist  naturalised  on  sandy 
m-irshes  from  Norl.^ik  south  and  west  to 
CornwalL     (Sir  Joseph  Hooker.) 

»gas-tril'-6-qulsin,s.  [Gr.  Youmjp  (josSr)  = 
the  belly;  Lat.  (05Mor= to  speak,  and  Eng.  snff. 
-ism.]    The  same  as  Ventriloquism  (q.v.). 

•  gSs-tril'-o-qmst,  s.    [Gr.  voimip  (gasler)  = 

the  belly ;  Lat.  loquor  =  to  speak,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ist.)    A  ventriloquist  (q.v.X 

•  gas-trQ'-o-quoiis,  a.    (Gr.  yoo-rip  (gasler) 

=  the  belly  ;  Lat.  loqiwr  =  to  speal<,  and  Eng. 
Buff.  -ows.J  Speatiing  or  seeming  to  speali  in 
the  belly  ;  ventriloquous. 

•g5s-trIl'-6-quj^,  s.  (G.^striloqcocs.)  The 
met  or  art  of  speaking  in  the  belly  ;  ventrilo- 
quism. 

•  gas-tri-marg'-ism*  s.  [Gr.  ya(rrpifj.apyoi; 
(gristriTnargos)  =  insatiable ;  Eng.  suff.  -ism.) 
A  pret«maturally  ravenous  appetite. 

"  B«  not  addicted  to  the  ft>u]  vice  of  gajtrimar^itm 
and  belly  chear."— Optidfc  Olasa  of  Hnmort.    (1639.) 

(&S-tri'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  yaimip  ignstlr),  genit. 
■yaorpos  (^osfros)  =  the  lielly  ;  sulT.  .iti»  (q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  tlie  stomach,  either 
acute  or  chronic,  usually  most  severe  at  the 
pyloric  orifice,  generally  caused  by  corrosive  or 
irritant  poisons,  but  chiefly  from  the  use  of  i-aw 
spirits,  accompanied  by  nausea,  sickness,  &c., 
and  in  severe  cases  followed  by  congestion. 
It  seldom  occurs  in  persons  of  temperate 
habit. 

f&s-tr6-»  pref.    [Gastero-.^ 

gastro-coUc,  a. 

Anal. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  colon  :  as,  the  gastro-colic  omentum. 

gastro-dnodenal.  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomacb  and  the 
duodenum  :  as,  the  gastro.duodenfd  artery, 
the  gastro.dModeTial  plexus. 

gastro-epiplolc,  a. 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  the 
omentum  :  as,  the  gastro^epiploic  plexus,  the 
gastro.epipIoic  vein. 

gastro-pbrenic,  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  diaphragm  :  as,  the  gastro-phrenio  liga- 
ment. 

gastro-pnenmonio.  a. 

Anat.:  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 
the  lungs ;  as,  the  gaiitro-pneumcnU:  mucous 
membrane. 

gastro-splenic.  a. 

ArMt.  :  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  to 


the  spleen  :  as,  the  gadn-tpknie  ligament  or 
omentum. 

ga»-tr6-bran'-«hua,  s     (Fret.  »ns(ro- (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  ^pdyxiov  (hrangchion)  =  a  fin.) 

Ichlhy. :  Hag,  a  genus  of  Dshes,  called  also 
Myxme,  the  typical  one  of  the  MyxinidiE 
(q.v.).     [Hag,  MVXIKE.1 

g4s'-tr6-9ele,  s.    (Gr.  ya<rrqp  (gastlr),  genit. 
yacrrpds  (gnsiros)  =  the  belly,  and  mjAij  (kill) 
=  a  tumour.) 
Pathoh:  Hernia  of  the  stomach. 

gas-tr6-ch89'-na,  s.  [Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  x<"'"a  (dwiiioj=  to  yawn,  to  gape.) 

ZooU :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gastrochsenidse  (q.v.).  Kecent  species  known 
ten,  widely  distributed,  some  from  Britain ; 
fossil  twenty,  tlie  latter  from  the  Lower 
Oolite  onward.  Gostrocheena  moduilina  per- 
forates shells  and  limestone, 

gas  -  tro  -  chsB'-  ni  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Jlod.  Lat. 
anstrocheenia),  and  Lat.  (em.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:.] 
Zool. :  A  family  of  MoUuscs,  section  Sipho- 
nida,  and  the  sub-section,  with  the  pallial  line 
sinuated.  Tlie  sliell  is  equivalve  and  gaping, 
with  tliin  edentulous  valves  united  by  a  liga- 
ment, and  sometimes  when  adult  cemented  in 
a  shelly  tube;  adductors  two;  the  animal 
elongated,  truncated  in  front,  produced  be- 
hind into  two  very  long  contractile  siphons. 
The  species  burrow  in  mud  or  stone.  Chief 
genera Gastrochaena,  Saxicava,  Clavagella,  and 
AspergiUuuu 

gas'-tro-chene,  s.    [Gastrochjota.) 

ZooL  :  A  book  name  for  the  molluscs  of  the 
genus  Gastroehsena  (q.v.). 

gas-troo-ne'-mi-us,  s.    (Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  looifxij  (kneme)=  the  leg.) 
Anat. :  For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound. 
gastrocnemlus-musde,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  wliich  rises  above  by  two 
thick  tendinous  heads  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  ends  below  in  the  tendo  Achillis. 
iQuain.) 

gas-tro'-di-a,  s.  (Pref.  gaatro-  (q.v.).  and 
Gr.  65oii?  (odous),  genit.  o&ovro^  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth,  in  allusion  to  the  top  of  the  column.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Orchids,  family  Gastri> 
didse  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Gastrodia  scsa- 
moides,  the  native  potato  of  Ta.smauia,  were 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  but  are 
watery  and  insipid.    (Lindley.) 

g&s-trd'-di-dSB,  s.  pi.    (Mod.  Lat.  gastrod(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sutT.  -iila;,) 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Orchids,  trilie  Arethusese, 

gas-tro-dyn'-l-a,  s.  (Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  o6vtn{{odune)  =  pain.) 

Pathol :  Pain  in  the  stomach,  usually  ac- 
companying gastritis,  although  also  found  in 
other  complaints,  such  as  dyspepsia  or  indi- 
gestion. 

gSia-trd-en-ter-i'-tis,  s.  [Tref.  gastro-  (q.v.), 

and  MtKl.  Lat.,  &c.,  enteritis  (q.v,).] 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, both  of  the  intestines  and  of  the 
stomach. 

» gas-trol'-a-ter,  s.  (Gr.  yaarrip  (gastlr)  = 
the  belly,  and  Aarpcia  (latreia)  =  worship.] 
One  whose  god  is  liis  belly. 

■•  The  fir^t  were  called  Engaatrimythes.  the  othei* 
gastrDlateri.'~—Crquhiin:  Jiabelais,hk.  iv.,  ch.  Ivui. 

•eas-trol'-a-trofis,  o.  [Gastrolatek.] 
Belly- worshipping. 


"The  vanitv  we  perceived  In  the  dresses  of  theflai- 
trotdtroiii  coquillons."— rnyuAtirl.-  Rabelait,  bk.  iv.. 
ch.  Iviii. 

gSs-tro-lo'-bi-um,  s.  [Gr.  Yacrrip  (josftr), 
syncopated  genit,  Ya<rrpos  {gastros)  =  the 
belly,  and  Aop6s  (loios)  =  a  lobe.] 

BoU  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyriea?,  sub-trilie  Pultenete.  Tlie 
species,  which  are  numerous,  are  natives  of 
the  south-western  parts  of  Australia,  where 
Gostrolobium  bilobium^  G.  spinosnm,  and  other 
species  are  very  poiaonous  to  cattle, 

•  gaS-tr6r-4-gy,  «.     (Gr.  yacrr^p  (gastlr)  = 

tlie  belly,  and  Adyo!  (logos)  =  a  discourse.)    A 
discourse  or  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

gas-tro-mal-a-^i-a, s.    [Pref.  gastro- (q.v.). 


and  Gr.  tiaJuixCa  (malakia)  =  Boftnefis,  froa 
^cu^oxos  (nuilakos)  =  siiM.J 
Pathol. :  Softening  of  the  stomach. 

•  gSa'-tro-mSin-^y,  «-     (Gr.  yaar^p  (gastsr) 

=  tlie  belly,  and  p-avrtia  (manf«ia)= prophecy, 
divination.) 

1.  A  kind  of  divination  among  the  ancients 
by  means  of  words  seemingly  spoken  in  the 
beUy. 

2.  A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  glasses 
or  other  round  transparent  vessels,  in  the 
centre  of  which  figures  appeared  by  magic  art. 

•  gas'-tro-myth,  s.      (Gr.  -yoimjp  (gfLster)  = 

tlie  Inilly,  and  pvOos  (muthos)  =  a  word.)  One 
wliuse  voice  appears  to  come  from  his  belly; 
a  ventriloquist. 

•  gSs'-tro-nome,  s.     (Fr.)     [Gastrosomt.J 

One  who  is  given  to  good  living ;  an  epicure. 

•  gas-tron'-d-mer,  s.     (Gastronome.)     A 

giistrouoiue,  an  epicure. 

gas-tro-nom'-ic,  gas-tro-nom'-io-al.  a. 

[Fr.  g'lslronomique,]  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
gastronomy. 

gfis-tro-nom'-ic-al-ly,  aJv.  (Eng,  gastro- 
nomieal;  -ly.]  In  a  gastronomical  manner; 
as  an  epicure. 

"A  large  nnmher  of  tho«©  [Fungil  aollected,  after 
beiug  autlioritatively  identified,  were  earned  home  t« 
he  exnerimented  Ulion  gMtronomicaUv.'  —tkiilp  Tel^ 
graph.  Oct.  16, 18SS. 

gas-tron-o-mlst,  s.  (Eng.  gastnnom(y); 
-ist.]  lino  given  to  good  living,  an  epicure; 
one  versed  in  gastronomy. 

g&S-tron'-O-ny^,  S.  [Gr.  ■yaarporofiia  (gas- 
tronomia),  from  yoo-t^p  (gasler)  =  the  belly, 
and  I'O^ia  (nomia)  =  use,  ns.ige  ;  Fr.  gastro- 
nomie.]  The  art  or  science  of  good  li\nng ; 
epicurism  ;  the  pleasures  of  the  tiible  ;  the  art 
of  dining ;  the  principles  of  cooking. 

gas-tro-pa'-clia,  s.  (Pref.  gastro-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  iraxii?  ipaehus)  =  thick.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  lepidopterous  insects ; 
family  Bombycidse.  Gastropacha  guerd/olia  is 
the  Lappet  moth,  sometimes  called  the  Oak 
Lappet  moth.  The  larva  feeds  on  sloe,  willow, 
and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  Tliat  of  an  allied 
species  G.  iiicifolia  feeds  on  the  bilberry. 
(Stainton.) 

gas'-tro-pod,  s.    [Gasteropod.) 

gas-trop'-o-da,  s.    (Gasteropoda.) 

gas-tr6p'-6-dous,  a.    (Gasteropodous.1 

gas-tror'-a-phe,  s.    (Gr.  Yaffrpoppoijiia  (gas- 

tn^rrk'ii'hin).  from  yaarrip  (gasler)  =  the  belly, 
and  pai'-ri  irhaphc)  =  a  sewing,  a  suture  ;  pairru 
(rknptS)  =  to  sew  ;  Fr.  gastroraphie.] 

Snrg.:  A  suture  imiting  a  wound  of  the 
belly,  or  some  of  its  conterts, 

gas-tror'-a-pllj?,  s.  (Gi  •yoanip  (ga.'^lir)  = 
the  belly,  a"nd  po*^  (rhaphe)  =  a  sewing ;  pdrru 
(rhapto)=  tosevv.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  sewing  up  a 
wound  of  the  belly,  or  of  some  of  its  contents. 

gas-tros'-CO-pj?,  s.  (Gr.  Y<»<rr^P  (gostlr)  = 
the  belly,  and  o-kotteu  (skojxl)—  to  view.] 

Med. :  An  examination  of  tlie  abdomen  in 
order  to  discover  disease. 

gas-tros-to-my,  s.  (Gr.  voo-nip  (gastlr)  = 
the  belly,  and  ordjia  (stont/i)  =  the  mouth.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  making  an 
artilicial  opening  into  the  sumiach  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  food  when  it  cannot 
be  taken  in  the  natural  way,  by  reason  oC 
some  obstruction  or  stricture  in  the  gullet. 

gSs-trot-o-my,  s.     [Gr.  yacmip  (gaslir)  = 

the  belly,  and  ropij  (tomi)  =  a  cutting,  riim 
(temno)  =  to  cut ;  Fr.  gastrotomie.] 

Surg. :  The  act  or  operation  of  cutting  into 
or  opening  the  abdomen. 
gas-tru'-la,s.  [Gr.  va(rT.ip(?asler)=theberiy.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Hieckel  to  young 
sponges,  and  also  to  young  animals  of  the 
Co-lenterata  when  they  have  attained  only  to 
thit.  stage  of  development  in  which  there  are 
two  lavers  of  cells,  an  outer  and  an  inner  one, 
enclosing  a  central  stomach-like  cavity  which 
communicates  with  the  outer  water  by  a  single 
opening. 


b6tU  bo^:  poat,  J<J^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  t 
-olan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zbiin.    -clotis,  -tions,  -sioas  =  shus. 
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-ble,  -die,  iic.  =  b«l.  del. 


2270 
*g^t,  jyret  of  v.    [Gkt,  v.] 

•  gat,  S.      tUOAT.] 

gat9h'-er^  s.  pi.    [Etyra.  donbtfuL] 
Min.:  The  after-leavinga  of  tin. 

£ate  (1).  "gat,  *gaytt,  *yate,  'yet, ».  [A.S. 
geat  =  a  gap,  an  opening  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gat 
=  a  hole,  an  opening  ;  Icel.  gnt  =  an  opening  ; 
gata  =  a  way,  a  street ;  S\v.  gftfd  =  a  street,  a 
lane  ;  Dan.  gade  =  a  street ;  Goth.  gaUm ; 
Ger.  gasse  ;  O.  H.  Gcr.  gaza,  gnzza ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
gazze.  The  root  is  seen  in  A.S.  gitan  =  to  get, 
to  arrive  at.  {Skmt.y] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  A  waj',  a  road,  a  path,  an  avenue,  a 
passage,  a  street, 

"  Tbou  canst  ful  wel  the  rlchte  ffat« 
To  Linculue."  //nvctok,  8W. 

(2)  A  way,  a  manner,  a  fashion. 

"  None  other  -71?'?*  was  he  dtgbte 
Bot  in  tlire  gayt  akynnes."  Perceval,  658. 

•(3)  A  proceasion. 

**  All  the  griesly  moDsteps  of  the  eea 
Stood  g;ipmg  at  their  j/'^f*-" 

Spenser:  F.  Q  ,  III.  \v.  SI 

(4)  A  large  door,  giving  entrance  to  any 
large  bnllding,  court,  or  place. 

(5)  A  light  open  frame  of  timber  or  metal, 
used  to  ojien  or  close  the  entrance  into  an 
enclosure  of  any  kind,  as  a  field,  a  garden,  a 
courtyard ;  such  a  frame  extending  across  a 
road,  as  at  a  turnpike,  a  level  crossing,  &c. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  which  shuts  or  bars  a  passage. 

"  The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day." 

Ih-yden:  Virga:  ^neid  vL  I9X 

(2)  An  entrance,  an  opening. 

•  Swift  as  qnicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  nattual  gatet  and  alleys  uf  the  hndy." 

Shaktsp.  :  Bamlet,  L  fi. 

(3)  An  entrance,  an  opening,  an  opportunity. 

"Aiirla  had  done  nothing  but  wisely  and  pohtidy. 
In  setting  the  Venetians  together  by  the  earB  with  the 
Turks,  and  openiiig  a  gate  for  a  long  war." — KivMa  ' 
Biitorie  qf  the  Turkes. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Carp. :  A  sash  or  frame  in  which  a  saw 
Is  extended  to  prevent  buckling  or  bending. 

2.  Locksmith. :  One  of  the  apertures  in  the 
tumbler  for  the  passage  of  the  stub. 

3.  Founding: 

(1)  An  ;ngate.  The  aperture  in  ft  mould 
through  which  the  metal  is  pouretL  Tlie 
runner  conducts  the  metal  from  the  ingate  to 
the  hollow  in  the  mould,  where  it  forms  a 
casting.  The  piece  of  metal  which  occupies 
the  ingate  and  runner  is  called  a  sprue,  and 
Is  knocked  oEf  the  casting. 

(2)  The  sprue  or  piece  of  metal  cast  In  the 
gate ;  a  sullage- piece. 

4.  Hydraulic  Engineering  : 

(1)  The  valve  which  admits  the  water  to  the 
t)ucket  of  the  water-wheel  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  sluice,  admitting  or  shutting  off  water 
to  or  from  a  lock  or  dock, 

^  (1)  To  sta7id  in  the  gate  or  gates : 

Scrip. :  To  occupy  a  position  of  advantage 

or  defence. 
(2)  To  break  gates ;  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

Universities  to  remain  out  of  college  after  the 

bour  to  which  a  student  has  been  restricted. 

(Gate,  v.] 

gate-chamber,  s. 

HydravL  Enqin, :  A  recess  In  the  side  wall 
of  a  canal-loek,  which  receives  the  opened 
gate,  so  that  it  shall  not  project  Into  the  lock- 
chamber. 

gate-channel,  s. 

Found.  :  Tlie  gate,  geat,  or  git,  through 
wliich  molten  metal  is  admitted  tothe  mould. 
[Gate,  s.,  II.  3  (1).] 

gate-door,  *  gaytt-dore,  s.  The  outer 
or  street  door  of  a  house. 

gate-hook,  s.  A  gate-hook  is  that  part 
of  a  gate-hin^'e  which  is  driven  into  the  post 
and  sustains  the  leaf  attached  to  the  gate. 

gate-house,  s.  A  house  at  or  near  a 
gate,  to  accommodate  the  pate-keeper;  a 
house  over  the  gateway  or  entrance  to  a  city, 
palace,  abbey,  castle,  &c.,  and  forming  the 
residence  of  the  gate-keeper.  The  gate-house 
also  forms  the  entrance  to  a  private  mansion, 


gat— gather 

to  any  public,  mimicipal,  or  collegiate  ImiM- 
Ing,  &.C.  In  the  Early  English  architectiire 
gate-houses,  now  sometimes  called,  lodges. 
were  large  and  imp()aing  structures  of  great 
ek-gance. 

gate-man,  a. 

1.  A  mail  in  cliargeof  agate ;  a  gate-keeper. 

2.  The  lessee  ur  collector  of  tolls  at  a  toil- 
gate, 

gate-meeting,  s.  A  mreting  for  races, 
A'c,  wlien  a  ciiarge  is  made  for  admissirtn  to 
the  grounds  ;  a  meeting  where  gate-money  is 
litUen. 

*'  Few  of  these  athletes  care  to  compete  at  gatc' 
meeXiiiga."~£>uU!/  .Veioa,  July  14,  189L 

gate-money,  s.  Money  charged  or  paid 
for  adniis.si<in  to  enclosed  grounds  where  any 
8iK>rts  are  carried  on. 

"  Hitherto,  the  teams  which  have  come  over  have 
received  half  the  gute-moruy  titkeo  durlug  their 
itiatchfs — that  1b.  sixpence  a  head  for  evury  atwctator." 
—field.  Out.  u;.  1883. 

*  gate-penny,  s.  A  tribute  paid  by  the 
cnstomary  tenants  for  leave  to  pass  through 
one  or  more  of  their  lord's  gates  for  the  more 
easy  passage  to  and  from  their  own  lauds. 

gate-post,  s  One  to  which  a  gate  is 
hung  ur  wliich  it  shuts  against,  and  which  are 
known  respectively  ao  tlie  swinging  or  liinging 
post,  and  the  shutting  post. 

gate -road,  s. 

Min  :  A  gate-way  (q.v.X 

gate-saw,  s.   A  mill-saw  which  Is  strained 

in  a  gate  or  sash  to  prevent  buckling.     [Gate, 

5.,  II.  1.] 

gate-shutter,  s. 

Found. :  A  spade  or  paddle  which  closes 
the  channel  against  the  molten  metal  when 
the  mould  or  bed  is  full,  and  turns  it  in 
another  direction  to  other  moulds  or  beds. 

*  gate-trip»  s.    A  footstep,  a  gait. 

"  Favonring  with  gate-trips  lalua." 

atanyhurst :  Virgil;  .EneiiiLVT^ 

*  gate- ward,  s.    The  keeper  of  a  gate. 

*'  Now  loud  the  heedful  gate-tmrd  cried — 
'  Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  hlixid.' " 

Scott :  Lay  qf  the  Loit  Mitutrtl,  It.  4. 

gate-way,  s.    [Gateway.] 
gate-wise.  adv.    [Gatewise.] 

*  gate-works,  s.  pi.  The  works  or  stnic- 
tures  about  a  gateway. 

"  Where'er  Tantallon  faced  the  land, 
Qate-worki  and  walls  were  strongly  manned.* 

Scott :  Jfarmitm,  tL  X 

*gatO(2),  5.    [Goat.] 

gate,  v.t.    [Gate  (1),  s.1 

1.  To  supply  or  furnish  with  a  gate 

2.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
to  confine  a  student  who  has  been  guilty  of 
some  infraction  of  college  discipline,  within 
the  gates  of  his  college  ;  to  compel  him  to  be 
within  the  gates  at  a  certain  hour  earlier  than 
his  fellow-students.  (In  the  former  case  the 
verb  is  used  absolutely,  in  the  latter  the  hour 
is  specified.) 

"  He  won't  hurt  yon  much,  Oiglamps.  Gate  and 
chapel  you."  — Ctt(A6ert  Bede:  Verdant  0«en,  pt.  L. 
ch.  xit 

*  gate,  *  gatte,  pret.  of  v.    [Get,  v.'\ 

gat'-ed,  i>a.  par,  or  a.    [Gate,  v.^ 

ga'te-less,  a.  [Eng.  gate;  -less.]  Vithont  a 
gate  or  entrance ;  having  no  gate. 

"To  enter  vrithoxit  tore* a.gatetet»  tavrer.''~MaeMn : 
Dumb  KnighU  v.  L 

gaten,  5.    [Gatten.! 

ga'te-vein,  s.    [Eng.  gate,  and  vetn."] 

*1.  Ord.  LoTig.  ;  A  main  channel  ormeanaof 
communication.    {^Lit.  ttjig.) 

"  For  he— for  he, 
Oate-vein  of  this  heart's  blood  of  Lomhardy 
(If  I  should  falter  now)— for  he  la  thine  I  " 

Brovmiitg  :  Sordello,  bk.  I. 

2.  Anat. :  A  large  vein  conveying  the  blood 
ftom  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  liver;  the 
vena  poita. 

ga'te-ward,  ga'te-warda,  adv.  [Eng. 
gate ;  suft".  -ivard,  -wards.]  Ton-ards  or  in  the 
direction  of  a  gate. 

"  Down  gatcwards  to  the  boru  hia  course  he  steers," 
Hon :  Helenore.  p.  47. 


gate  way,  a    (Eng  gau^  and  way.\ 
I.  OrUbtary  iMng^uage  : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  An  opening  ;  a  paaaage ;  a  way  of  en- 
trance. 

"  Outeitaj/ii  twtween  Inclotaree  ar#  so  miry,  that  the* 
cannot  cart  I'rtt^ceu  one  Qeid  aud  another. "— i^arti. 
mer :  flua^iudrjf. 

(2)  A  frame,  arch,  or  the  like,  in  which  a 
gate  is  liung  ;  a  structure  at  an  entruace  or 
gate,  designed  for  ornament  or  defence. 


"  A  gatficay.  last  r.,__ 
Of  thnt  foundation  of  domestic  care 
Itahied  by  bis  handa" 

Wortineortb  :  Ezcurfttm.  bk.  tII, 

*  2,  Fig. :  A  passage  or  opening ;  a  means 
or  way  of  egress  or  ingress. 

IL  Min. :  A  level  or  gallery  in  amine,  along 
which  the  minerals  are  carried. 

g3.th'-er,  •  gad-dren,  •  gad-er,  *  gad- 
er  -en,  •  gad  -  er,  '  gad  -  ir,  *  gadzo 
*  gad-yr,  v.t.  Jfc  i.  [A.S.  g";drian,  gaderian, 
from  A.^.  gader,  gador  =  toLCiUher ;  Dut.  gad- 
even  =  to  collect,  from  gamier  =  together  ;  O. 
Fris.  gaduria,  gaderia,  gadria ;  U.  fl,  Ger. 
gateren^  geteren.]    ['^ooetueb.] 

A*  Traiisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Ixinguage : 

1.  To  collect  or  bring  together,  as  a  number 
of  separate  things  into  one  place,  or  into  one 
aggregate  body. 

" Jaixib  said  unto  hte  brethren,  Oafher  stonea  ;  and 
they  took  BU>ueii  aud  uiAde  an  heap." — Oenesit  xxL  i^ 

2.  To  draw  together  from  a  state  of  diffusion 
or  expansion ;  lo  bring  together  in  folds  or 
plaits,  as  a  dress. 

3.  To  assemble,  to  congregate.  (Followed  by 
together.) 

"  When  he  hiul  ^fathered  all  the  chief  prlestl  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together.' — Ma/lhewiL  4. 

4.  To  get  in,  as  harvest. 

"  Gathered   like   rii>e   sheaves   Into   the  gAmer." — 

Gilpin  :  Sermons,  vol.  ii,,  ser.  50. 

5.  To  select  and  take  ;  to  choose  out.  (Fol- 
lo\ved  hy  from.) 

"  Save  OB,  O  Lord,  and  gather  tis  frotn  among  the 
heathen."— r«afm  cvL  47. 

6.  To  pluck,  to  pick,  to  pick  up. 

"  Where  Proserplu  gathering  floweia 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  iJis 
Was  gatliered."  JJUCon    P.  I..  Iv.  tBS. 

7.  To  heap  up  ;  to  ar'juniulate  by  savingand 
bringing  together  piece  and  piece. 

"He  tlmt  by  usury  and  unjust 'griln  Increaseth  his 
substance,  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 
poor. "— /^orerfi J  xxviit.  8. 

8.  To  acquire,  win,  or  gain,  with  or  without 
effort. 

*"  I  of  him  will  gather  patience," 
Shahesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1, 

9.  To  bring  or  diaw  together  into  one 
interest  or  body.    (Followed  by  to  or  ■mito.) 

"  I  will  gather  others  to  him.  besides  those  that  aie 
gathered  unto  him."— Isaiah  IvL  8. 

10.  To  deduce  by  inference ;  to  infer ;  to 
collect  logically  ;  to  know  by  inference. 

"  Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Emyn,  \,  L 

*  11,  To  wrinkle,  to  pucker;  to  contract: 
as.  To  gather  the  brows. 

12.  To  plough  a  ridge  in  such  a  way  as  to 
throw  fiie  soil  towards  the  middle  of  the 
ridge. 

■■  This  is  done  by  drawing  the  first  furrow  down  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  and  then  ploughing  towards  the 
sides.  Generally  speakine,  the  whole  arable  land  ol 
the  country  is  iomied  into  ridges  either  flat  or  gath- 
ered. In  clay  soil,  or  land  any  way  subject-  to  wet,  the 
ridges  are  double  gathered,  and  of  ^fteeu  feet  broad. '^— 
Agr.  Surv.  fi->r..  p.  192. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  Bookbind. :  To  collect  and  place  in  con- 
secutive order  the  printed  sheets  of  a  book. 
The  pile  of  sheets  is  folded,  gathered,  col- 
lated, stitciied,  and  bound. 

2.  Xeedlework :  To  draw  together  by  a  thread 
passing  through;  to  pucker;  to  draw  int#» 
folds  or  plaits, 

"  I'm  confident  it  will  look  better  when  gatAered.'-^ 
Cibber :  Careless  Busband. 

B.  Intrarisitive  : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  be  collected  together;  to  collect;  to 
come  together;  to  unite. 

2.  To  become  larger  by  accretion ;  to  grow 
in  size  or  extent. 

"  Their  anow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went ;  for  the 
people  came  into  tlieUL"— Bacon  ;  Eenry  VJl. 

3.  To  assembl'- ;  to  congregate  together. 
"The  inhabitants  of  Catteynes  gathered  and  came 

grateward  thither,  t<>  attend  the  issue  of  all  matters." — 
Gordon  :  Hist.  EarU  itf  Sutherland,  p.  S54. 


Cite,  fit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^.!!,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;   mnte,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule.  fiiU ;   try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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4.  To  generate  pus  or  matter  ;  to  come  to  a 
head,  as  a  sore. 

"The  ease  of  a  broken  impoethmne  after  the  palnfu! 
gathering  and  fllling  of  it."— More  :  Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  infer  ;  to  collect  logically ;  to  deduce. 

*■  The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
Is  a  load  talo  he  told  to-day  at  diuuer,  _ 

Of  hia  own  door  behiK  ahut  agatnBt  his  entrance. 
Shiikesp.  :  V>ymedy  of  Error»,  iv.  S. 

6.  To  approach  ;  to  come  near. 

"I  like  tosee  the(7itrA(rr/n;7 and  growllDgof  a  coming 
■torni."— Sc(j«;  Atttiquary.cti.  vili. 

II.  Pig. :  To  ripen. 

*'  Now  doea  ray  project  {lalher  to  a  head." 

Hhakeap.  :  Tempeat,  T.  L 

IF  (1)  To  gather  aft  a  slieet : 

Niiiit. :  To  h.inl  in  the  slack  of  it 

(2)  To  gather  breath  : 

(a)  Lit. :  To  take  breath  ;  to  respire  freely. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  have  respite  from  any  calamity. 

(3)  To  gather  otie's  self  together : 

(a)  To  collect  all  one's  strength  for  some 
exertion. 

(b)  To  recover  from  a  surprise. 

(4)  To  be  gathered  to  one's  fathers: 
Script.  :  To  tlic. 

(5)  To  gather  grovnd :  To  gain  grounfl. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gather  and  to  collect:  "To  gather  signifies 
simply  to  bring  to  one  spot ;  to  collect  annexes 
also  the  idea  of  binding  or  forming  into  a 
whole;  we  gather  that  wliinh  is  scattered  in 
different  parts  :  thus  stones  are  gathered  into 
a  heap  ;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a 
fleet.  Gathering  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or 
convenience  ;  collecting  is  an  act  of  desijn  or 
choice."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

B^th'-er,  s.    [Gather,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Latigvage : 

I.  A  plait  or  fold  of  cloth  drawn  together 
and  held  in  position  by  a  tliread  passing 
through  ;  a  pucker. 

"Luiy  this  silver  plain  all  along  the  gathert."— 
Oibber:  CareJcss  Biisband,  v.  6. 

*  2.  The  pluck  of  an  animal.    (Cotgrave.^ 

II.  Vehic. :  The  inclination  forward  of  an 
axla.iournal,  or  spindle,  usually  one-tenth  of  its 
diameter.  The  amount  of  gather  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  tiiper.  A  perfectly  cylindrical 
spindle  requires  none.  The  inclination  down- 
ward is  also  dependent  upon  the  tajier,  and  is 
called  the  swing.  The  latter  renders  the 
dishing  of  the  wheel  necessary,  in  order  that 
each  spoke  as  it  comes  to  the  bottom  position 
may  be  vertical.  If  a  tax^er  spindle  be  made 
without  any  gather,  the  tendency  of  the  wheel 
is  to  slip  outw.ird  against  the  linchpin  or  nut. 
If  the  gather  is  in  excess,  the  boxing  of  the 
hub  rubs  hard  against  the  butting-ring  of  the 
axle. 

fatb'-er-a^ble,  a.     [Eng.  gather;  -able.l 

1,  That  may  or  can  be  gathered  together. 

2.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  collected,  deduced,  or 
Inferred. 

"The  priesthood  of  the  firstborn  Ifl  gatherable 
hence." — Qodiuin  :  Moses  &  Aaron,  i.  6. 

gl&th'-er-er,  s.    [Eng.  gather;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  gathers,  collects,  or 
assembles  things ;  a  collector ;  one  who  gathers 
or  gets  in  a  crop. 

••  Fa.ithfullv  collected  hy  &  diBCteot ijatftrrer  outof  all 
the  BuUs."—'Clarendim :  Ileligion  &  Policy,  ch,  ix. 

2.  Sewing-mach.  :  A  device  which  brings  the 
cloth  together  in  folds  or  plaits,  so  as  to  l-e 
aewn  in  crimps.  It  may  consist  of  a  tongue 
■whose  end  pushes  against  and  puckers  up  the 
material  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the 
needle. 

j5.tll'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gather,  v.] 
A.  .t  B,  --Is  pr,  par,  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbstantii^ ; 
I.  Ordinary  Langnage: 

1.  The  act  of  collecting  ot  assembling  to- 
getlier. 

2.  An  assemblage,  a  collection,  a  crowd,  a 
concourse. 

"  Wlii>i-efore  callon  us,  rill  TCitiff? 
What  may  mean  this  gather,  nq  f" 

Byron  '  ATliama, 

3.  A  collection  of  charitable  contributions. 
"  Let  every  one  lay  by  him  In  store,  that  there  bo 

no  gatherings  wf  en  I  come." — l  Corinthians,  xvi.  2. 

4.  A  tumour  suppurated  or  ripened  ;  a  col- 
lection of  pus  ;  an  abscess. 


n.  Technically : 

1.  Jionkhind.  :  The  selection  and  arranging 
of  a  set  of  sheets  according  to  signatures,  to 
form  a  book. 

2.  Carp. :  An  assemblage  of  beams  support- 
ing a  scuttle. 

*\  Cathering  of  the  wings  :  The  lower  part  of 
the  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

gathering-board,  s. 

B'i'ikhind.  :  A  horseshoe-shaped  table,  on 
which  sheets  are  laid  to  be  gathered  or  col- 
lated, so  as  to  form  a  book.  A  more  conve- 
nient way  is  to  arrange  the  sheets  on  a  long 
straight  table,  the  first  half  on  one  side  and 
the  hitter  half  on  the  other,  so  that  tlie 
gatherers  may  follow  each  other  consecutively, 
knocking  uii  and  dci'ositing  the  complete  book 
ou  an  atljoiniug  tiible. 

gathering-coal,  $.  A  large  piece  of 
coal,  used  for  keeping  in  the  kitclieu  fire 
through  the  night,  and  put  on  the  embers  after 
they  have  been  gathered  together. 

"Another  demand  for  large  blocks  of  coals.  Is,  for 
the  Hei-vants  to  make  what  ia  termed  gathering-coals 
in  the  kitchen."— flii/(i  ;  Coal-Trade  of  Scotland,  p.  6o. 

gathering  -  hoop,  s.  A  hoop  used  by 
coopers  in  diaw  in  tlie  ends  of  tlie  staves  so  as 
to  allow  tlie  lioop  to  be  slii'ped  thereon. 

gathering-peat,  s. 

1.  A  fiery  peat  which  was  sent  round  by  the 
Borderers,  to  alarm  the  country  in  time  of 
danger,  as  the  fiery  cross  was  by  the  High- 
landers. 

2.  A  gathering-coal  (q.v.). 

gathering-word,  s.  A  war-cry,  a  rally- 
ing word. 

"  Their gathffring.tvord  waa  Bellenden." 

iScotr :  Lay  of  the  Last  Miiistrel,  Iv.  10. 

Gaf -ling.     [The  name  of  the  inventor.] 

Gatling-gun,  s.  A  machine-gun  whicli 
has  a  cluster  of  baxxels  and  a  charging  bieech 
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at  which  the  cartridges  are  automatically 
loaded  into  the  barrels  and  fired  in  succession. 
[Mitrailleuse.] 

gat'- ten,  gat -en,  gaf -ton,  gat'-ter, 
gat'-ter-idge,  s.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (For  def. 
see  compound.) 

gatton-buah,  gatter-bush,  gat- 
teridge-tree,  s. 

B''t. :  (1)  The  dogwood  {Comns  sangiiinea). 
(2)  Euonymus  evropceus.  (3)  Viburnum  Opulus. 

gatt'-ie,  s.  [Some  Indian  languages.]  A  gum 
obtained  from  Acacia  arabica,  the  Babool,  or 
Gum  Arabic  tree.  (Treas.  o/Bot.) 

*  gat-to6thed,  *  gat-tothud,  a.  [Etym. 
of  first  e'lement  doubtful ;  Eng.  toothed.]  A 
word  of  doubtful  meaning  :  probably  =  goat- 
toothed  ;  hence,  lustful,  wanton. 

"8che  cowde  moche  of  wandrjTig  by  the  weysi 
Gattothud  was  sche,  eothly  for  to  aeye." 

Chaucer:  C.  7*.,  47a 

gaub(l),  s.    [Gob.] 

gaub-line,  s.    [Gob-line.] 

gaub  (2).  s.    [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot. :  The  astringent  medicinal  fruit  of 
Diospyros  Embryopteris.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gan-9har'-^,  s.     [A  South-American  word.] 
Ornith. :  For  def.  see  etjTn.  and  compound. 

gaucharo-bird.  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Oil-bird  of  South  America, 
Steatnmis  caripensis.  It  is  of  the  goatsucker 
family.     [Steatornis.] 

•  ganche  (au  as  5),  s.  [Pr.]  Left-handed  ; 
hence,  awkward,  clumsy. 


*  gan^h'-er-ie  (an  xs  o),  s.    [Fr.j    An  awk- 

\v;inl  action  ;  awkwardness,  clumBiness,  bung- 
ling. 

"  Ixioklng  orer  any  Httlo  gauchrrU*  to  which  bla 
ba*ilifuliie.tii  iiilKht  kIw  birth."— CutAiert  Beda:  Ver- 
d'int  Green,  \>t.  11.,  cli.  IL 

gar-U'-9h6,  8.  [A  Houth  American  word.]  A 
native  of  the  Panijias  of  La  Plata,  and  of 
Spanish  descetit.  The  Gauclios  live  by  cattle- 
brci-ding,  and  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
hor.sernanship  and  the  use  of  the  lasso  and 
the  bolas. 

"The  Oaucho  la  Invariahly  most  polite  and  hospit- 
able. I  did  not  meet  with  even  one  Inntance  of  riitle- 
IK'MH  or  luluisiiitality. "—i>artCTn;  Voyage  lUiund  tht 
IVorld,  ch.  vhl..  I).  lac. 

gau'-53r,  *  gau'-9ie,  *  gaw'-sy.  a.    [Etym. 

douMfuI.]    Big  and  lusty;    pliuup.  Stately, 
portly. 

gaud  (1),  3.  [Gad,  Goad.]  A  goad ;  the  driv- 
ing of  horses  ill  tlie  plough. 

"  Fu*  hly  the  he  whistled  at  the  ^aiid." 

Hums:  Toung  Jockey. 

*  gaud  (2),  *  gawd,  a.  [Lat.  gaitdivm  ^ 
joy,  :lclight.] 

i.  An  ornament,  a  trinket,  finery,  show, 
oniamentation. 

"  No,  I-aily  I  in  old  eyea  like  mine, 
Uaiids  hiive  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine.' 

:icotl ;  Lf/rd  of  the  ltU$.  Iv.  tt, 
2.  A  trick,  a  jest. 

*■  Tbyiike  wel  that  it  la  no  gaude." 

Chaucer:  TroUu*.  IL  851. 

*  gaud,  *  gaude,  v.i.  it,  t.  [Lat.  gaudeo  =  to 
rejoice] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  rejoice,  to  be  merry. 

"  Gaiulitig  with  his  faniiliaiB."— ilTorth:  Plulaareh. 

2.  To  make  a  show  ;  to  show  otf. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adorn  with  gauds  ;  to  dec<v 
rate,  to  ornament,  to  set  otf. 

"  Gauded  with  gold  and  precious  atones.*— A'ortft  .• 
Plu-farch.  p.  137. 

gaud-e,  a.     [Gaudy.] 

gaude-day,  s.    A  festive  day  ;  a  holiday. 

[Gaudy,  ;;.] 

■'  And  then,  Lovel,  you  nmst  know  I  pressed  yrm  to 
at-iy  here  tu-day,  the  rather  because  our  cheer  wUl  be 
better  than  usual,  yesteiday  having beenaffaudi-rfay." 
—Scott  :  Antiquary,  ch.  xiv. 

*  gau-de-a'-mus,  s.  [Lat.  =  let  us  rejoice : 
1  ]icrs.  pi.  pres.  subj.  of  gavdeo  =  to  rejoice.) 
A  feast  or  merry-making. 

*  gaud'-er-^,  s.  [Eng.  jfawd;  -ery.]  Finery, 
show,  ornaments ;  ostentatious  display  of 
dress,  &c. 

*'  Oaudery  is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  ext«nd. 
lug  further  than  the  surface  of  the  body.* — South: 
Sennoits,  toI.  v.,  aer.  IL 

*gaude^,  *gaudyes,  s.  pi.  [Gaud  (2),  s.] 
The  larger  beads  in  a  rosary,  marking  the  Mys- 
teries, or  subjects  for  meditation.    [Rosary.] 

••  Item,  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  curale  with  vi  gaudeit 
of  perle  estlmat  to  x  crownis  of  -wecht."—  htveiuory 

(a.  isi-;),  i>.  26. 

*gaud'-fiil,«.  CE"g.  ga'^:  'fuKT)-\  Joyful, 
showy. 

gan-dl-ehau'-de-se,  s.  pK  [Mod.  Lat.  gau- 
dcchaud\a)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-firt".] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malpighiaceae,  type  Gaudl- 
chaudia  (q.v.X 

gau-di-chau'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Charles 
Gaudichaud,  the  na"tui-alist  who  accompanied 
Freycinet,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.] 

Bot. :  The  type  of  the  tribe,  Gaudichaude© 
(q-v.). 

gaud'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gaudy:  -ly.)  In  a 
gaudy  manner ;  showily ;  with  show  or  osten- 
tation. 

"  Nor.  In  one  hand,  fit  emblem  of  thy  trade, 
A  rod ;  in  t'other  gaudilu  anay'd 
A  hornbook."  .  Churdtilt :  Gotham,  lit. 

gaud'-i-neS9,  s.  [Eng.  gaudy  ;  -ness.'\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaudy  ;  showiness; 
ostentatiou.s  finery  or  oniamentatioiL 

"  The  modem  invention  of  mnltlplying  the  works  of 
the  artists  by  devices  which  require  uo  iugi-nuity,  has 
prostituted  the  onmmcnts  of  a  temple  to  the  ffoudi- 
Wt  --'f  a  suliivrljim  villa."—!".  Kuox:  Ssaays,  >o.  67. 

"  gaud'-ish,  *  gaud-ishe,  a.    [Eng.  gofud ; 

•ish.]    Gaudy,  showy. 

"Now  in  iht:ir gaud ishe  ceremonies  they  were  taken 
for  Ood'sdeuiue  seruiie,"— i'.We;  yotarics.  pt.  i 


bSil,  b6^:  pout,  J<5tW;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  -  f. 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.     -tlon,  -siou  ^  shiin ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhiin.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  <S:c.  =  bel,  dpL 
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gaudless— gaultheria 


*gaud'-less.  a.  [Eng.  gaud;  -leas.]  Destitute 
of  oriiaiiients. 

gaud-j^t  «.  As.     lEng.  gavd;  -y.] 
A.  Astuljective : 

•  1.  Gay,  merry,  festive. 

"  Let's  have  oiio  other  gaudy  night ;  call  to  me  _^ 
All  my  sad  captaios,  fill  our  bowls  ouee  un>r'_'  " 
ShakoMp. :  AnUiny  *  VU-opuCra,  III.  13. 

2.  Ostentatiously  line  ;  showy  ;  tastelessly 
gay  or  fine. 

■■  Nowhere  elae  had  he  beeu  dazzled  by  the  Biileii- 
dour  uf  njw3  of  booLh.t,  wheio  knives,  horn  spoons, 
tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  lib.inda  were  exposed  to  aale."— 
Macaulay  :  Dist.  Eng..  ch.  xUl. 

*  B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  A  feast  or  festival ;  a  university  term. 

"  He  may  aiiroly  be  content  with  a  fast  to-day.  that 
1b  sure  of  n  gaudy  to-morrow."— CAe.r//w. 

2.  Gaiety,  t^andiness. 

"All  the  glittering  ffiiidy  of  eilk  and  silver. "— 
Oe7itlcm(in  f/istructeii,  p.  6S3. 

gaudy-day,  i.  A  festival,  a  holiday,  a 
gaudy.     (Tennyson.) 

•gaud'-led,  a.  [Eng.  gaudy;  -ed.]  Made 
gaudy,  line,  or  shi-wy. 

'■  Not  half  30  gntidied  for  their  May-day  mirth." 

Houthey. 

gauf'-fer  (au  as  6),  v.t.  [Fr.  gaufrer  -  to 
figure  cloth,  velvet,  &c.]  To  plait,  to  crimp, 
to  goffer. 

"The  ancient  Egyptians  gauffered  their  llni'n  by 
pressing  it  between  nuted  boards, "—A'HiffAi.'  iMoeton- 
tiry  iif  Mechanics. 

gauf -fer-ing  (au  as  6),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s. 
IGauffer.] 

A.  A;  B.  ^5  pr.  jmr.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst. :  Tlie  act  of  crimping  or  plait- 
ing ;  goffering. 

gauSTering-lron*  s.      A  crimping  iron 

for  gautleriiig  frills,  &.c. 

gauffering-press,  s.  A  press  in  which 
piece.s  of  fabric  cut  to  the  shapes  of  leaves, 
petals,  Aic.  are  pressed  between  dies  to  con- 
fer the  ridges,  nulentations,  creases,  and  other 
irregular  features  of  the  natural  object. 

gauffering-tool,  s.  A  tool  for  giving  the 
roundness,  fluting,  crimping,  or  other  peculiar 
form  to  leaves,  i>etals,  calices,  &c.,  for  the 
construction  of  artificial  flowers  or  sprays. 
Tlie  material  is  cnmbric,  jaconet,  and  fine 
muslin,  crape,  gauze,  taffeta,  satin,  and  velvet, 
according  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
flower  represented.  Various  other  materials 
are  necessary  :  silk  thread,  wire,  wax,  beads, 
floss-silk,  chenille,  gum-water,  starch,  gold- 
leaf,  kid,  colours,  nap  of  cloth,  Ac. 

gauge,  gage,  v.t.     [O.  Fr.  ganger^  jauger  = 
to  gauge,  measure,  from  Low  Lat.   gaugia  = 
the  standard  measure  of  a  cask,  a  word  related 
to  Eng.  gallon  (q.v.).] 
I.  Literally : 

1,  To  measure  or  ascertain  the  contents  or 
capacity  of,  as  of  a  pii>e,  cask,  barrel,  &c. 

2.  To  measure  in  any  way. 

"  Gauged  ye  depnesse  uf  the  dyche  with  a  epeare." — 
Bemert :  Froistart  ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  cb.  cclxiz. 

IL  Fig. :  To  measure  in  respect  to  capa- 
bility, power,  or  quality;  to  appraise;  to 
value  ;  to  estimate ;  to  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value. 

"  Nay  but  I  bar  to-ni^bt ;  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-mght." 

Shakesp. :  ifercha7it  of  Veiiice.  iL  2. 

gauge,  gage.  s.    [Gauge,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage  : 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  A  measure  ;  a  standard  of  measurement. 

"This  plate  must  be  a  (jage  to  file  yonr  worm  and 
groove  to  equal  breadth  by." — Moxon  :  Mechan.  £xt'rc. 

(2)  The  measurement  or  capacity  of  a  cask, 
&c.,  as  gauged. 

"  The  gager  shall  always  leave  with  the  brewer  a 
note  of  his  gage,  so  that  he  may  not  be  further  im- 
posed on." — Slarvet:  Works,  voL  L.  p.  315 

2.  Fig. :  A  standard  by  which  to  measure 
the  value,  capability  or  extent  of  anything. 

"  Another  judges  hj  a  surer  gage. 
Ad  author's  principles  or  parentiige." 

Young  :  Love  of  Fame,  sat.  3. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Mack.  :  An  instrument  for  determining 
distances,  sizes,  proportions,  as  the  carpenters' 
gauges  of  various  kinds  ;  sheet-metal  and  wire 
gauges,  which  are  standards  of  measurement 
of  thickness;  test-gauges  or  templets,  bywhich 


work  in  detail  is  made  to  an  exact  set  of 
standards,  so  that  the  pieces  may  be  as- 
sembled. 

2.  Join. :  A  simple  instrument  made  to 
striite  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a 
board. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the 
water. 

(2)  The  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to 
another  vessel  and  the  wind  ;  wlien  to  the 
windward  she  is  said  to  have  the  weather- 
gauge,  when  to  the  leeward  the  lee-gauge. 

4.  Physics:  An  instrument  for  detennining 
the  condition  of  a  fluctuating  objeet :  as  a 
tide,  stream,  rain,  water,  wind,  current  gauge, 
&c.     [Meter.] 

5.  Plastering : 

(1)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  added  to 
plastering  mortar  to  facilitate  setting. 

(2)  Fine  mortar  with  an  addition  of  jila^ler 
of  Paris  for  a  Hnishing  coat. 

6.  Print. :  A  strip  of  reglet  with  a  notch 
cut  in  it  to  indicate  the  length  of  a  page. 

7.  Itail.  Eng.  :  The  width  between  the  rails 
on  a  line  of  railway.  In  Great  Britain  the 
narrow  gauge  is  4  feet  SJ  inches,  the  broad 
gauge  7  feet  between  the  rails.  The  narrow 
gauge  is  the  prevalent  one.  In  Ireland  the 
gauge  is  5  feet  3  inches. 

8.  Slating :  The  length  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or 
tile  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  Also 
called  the  margin.  The  hidden  portion  iu 
called  the  cover.  Shingles  are  much  used  in  the 
United  .Staten,  except  in  the  cities,  where  tbcy 

are  now  replaced  by  other  materials.  They  are 
18  inches  long,  and  expose  6  inches.  That  is 
the  gauge.  There  are  thus  three  thicknesses 
on  a  roof.  Plain-tiles  are  lOJ  inches  long,  and 
liave  a  gauge  of  6j  inches.  Pan-tiles  are  14J 
inches  long  ;  gauge,  10  inches.  Slates  vary 
in  length  and  size.  The  gauge  is  usually 
nearly  half  the  length,  so  that  the  slates  have 
a  little  over  two  thicknesses  on  the  roof. 

9.  Type-foimd.  :  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  vari- 
ously notched,  used  to  adjust  the  dimensions, 
slopes,  Ac,  of  the  various  sorts  of  letters. 

gauge-cock,  s. 

steam-engine :  One  of  two  or  more  stop- 
cocks which  are  screwed  into  the  boiler,  one 
above  the  level  at  which  water  ought  to  stand 
in  the  boiler,  and  the  other  below  it.  The 
ejection  of  steam  and  water  respectively  from 
the  cocks  indicates  the  water-level  in  the 
boiler  to  be  between  the  two  gauge-cocks. 
Steam  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be  too 
low  ;  water  from  both  shows  the  water  to  be 
too  high. 

gauge-glass,  s. 

Steam-engine  :  A  strong,  vertical,  glass  tube, 
connected  at  its  ends  by  two  cocks  to  the 
boiler,  and  forming  an  indicator  of  the  deptli 
of  water  in  the  boiler.  It  is  illuminated,  at 
night  by  a  lamp. 

gauge-ladder,  s.  A  square  timberframe 
for  raising  the  ends  of  wheeling  planks  in  ex- 
cavating.   A  horsing-block. 

gauge-lathe,  s.  A  lathe  designed  to  turn 
out  chair-rounds,  banister-columns,  and  all 
similar  objects  in  which  the  cylindrical  form 
is  modified  by  contraction  or  enlargement  of 
diameter,  the  formation  of  beads,  &c.,  so  as  to 
present  curves  or  broken  lines  in  ita  contour. 

gauge  paper-cutter,  s.  A  machine 
having  a  guillotine-knife  descending  with  a 
draw-cut  npon  a  pile  of  paper  on  a  tcble.  An 
adjustable  fence  regulates  the  gauge,  or  size. 

gauge-pile,  s. 

Pile '  driving :  A  preliminary  pile  to  mark 
the  desired  course. 

gauge-point,  $. 

Gauging :  The  diamete,  of  a  cylinder  that  is 
one  inch  in  height,  and  has  a  content  equal  to 
a  unit  of  a  given  measure. 

gauge-rod, «.    [Gauging-rod.] 

gauge-saw,  s.  A  saw  having  an  adjust- 
able frame  or  clamp,  which  determines  the 
depth  of  kerf.  Used  by  comb-makers  and 
others. 

gauge-stuff,  s.  A  stiff  and  compact 
plaster  u.sed  in  making  cornices,  mouldings, 


&c.     It  consists  of  two-thirds  tine  mortar  and 
one-third  plaster  of  Paris,  with  a  little  water, 

gauge-wheeU  «.  A  wheel  attached  to  the 
forward  end  of  a  plough-beam,  to  gauge  the 
deptli  of  fuiTow. 

gauge'-a-ble, a.  {Kug.  gauge;  -able.]  That 
may  or  ciiu  be  gauged. 

gauged,  i^a.  par.  or  a.    [Gauge,  v.] 

gauged-arches,  s.pL    Arches  built  with 

gauged  brick  (q.v.). 

gauged-brick,s.  Bricks  for  arch-build- 
in^;,  m-mided  t>r  rubbed  to  a  Wedge  shape  to 
suit  tin:  radiii-s  of  the  softit. 

gauged-piloft,  s.  pi.    [Gadoe-ph.b.] 

gauged-stu£E;  s. 

Plast.  :  [Gai!GE,  s.,  II.,  5  (2)]. 

gaug'-er,  *  gag'-er,  ».  [Eng.  gaug(e) ;  -er.) 
One  who  gaugL'S  ;  speeiil&iUy,  one  who  gauges 
casks.  A;c.  ;  an  excise-officer. 

"To  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gangers."-^ 
Macautay  :  hist.  Eng..  ch.  x. 

gaug'-ing,  ^gaf-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  a. 
[Gal'op;,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  siihst.  ;  The  act  or  science  of  ascer- 
taining the  measure,  capacity,  or  contents  ol 
casks  or  vessels. 

gauglng-caliper,  s.  a  tool  in  whicb 
are  combined  dividers,  inside  and  outside 
calipers,  and  a  graduated  double  scratch- 
guage.  It  is  graduated  to  16ths,  32nds,  and 
ti4ths  of  an  inch. 

gauglng-rod,  «.  An  exciseman's  or  in- 
spector's measuring  staff,  for  deterniining  the 
interior  dimensions  of  casks  and  other  vessels 
holding  liquids. 

'  gaul,  *  gaule,  *  gawle,  •  goul,  *  gowle, 
'  you],  '  yowle,  v.i.  [IceL  gaula.)  To  cry, 
to  howl,  to  yowl, 

"  Summe  gouieden,  audsumme  dade  breiine." 

Old  Eng.  Mticell.,  p.  22*.  -. 

Gaul  (1),  5.  [Lat.  Gallus  =  a  Gaul ;  GaUia  ^ 
Gaul,  France.] 

1.  A  name  of  ancient  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

*  gaul  (2),  s.    [Gale.] 

t  gaul' -in,  s.     [A  Jamaica  negro  word.) 

Ornith. :  Various  Egrets.     [Egret.] 

*  gaul'  -  ing.  *  gawl  -  yng,  •  goul  -  yng, 
*  yowl-jmg,  s.  [Gaul,  v.]  A  crj'ing,  a 
howling,  a  yowling. 

"  With  gawlyng  and  grete.  the  grettist  among." 

Destruction  of  Troy.  8.675. 

Gaul'-ish,  a.  (Eng.  Gaul;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  Gaul  or  the  Gauls  ;  Gallic. 

gault,  s,  [Originally  the  name  given  to  the 
rock  in  the  south-east  of  England,  but  now 
adopted  and  rendered  universally  current  by 
geologists.] 

Geol. :  The  lowest  member  oi  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  of  rocks.  It  occurs  in  the 
south-east  of  England,  where  it  is  usually 
about  100  feet  thick.  On  the  Continent  it 
exists  in  the  Alps  and  elsewhere.  Here  it  is 
a  dark-blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed  with 
greensand.  The  most  characteristic  cephalo- 
pods  are  those  called  Hamites  and  Scaphites. 
In  1S70,  Lyell  estimated  the  known  British 
Ammonites  in  the  Gault  at  twenty-one,  of 
which  eight  were  peculiar  to  it,  ten  more  being 
found  also  in  the  overlying  Chloritic  series, 

gault.  v.t.    [Gault,  s.] 

Agric. :  To  dress  land  with  gault. 

"  The  process  of  gaulting  or  claying  the  Boll."  flU 
pJiens:  Book  q/  the  Farm,  2.l2t 

gaul-ther'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gaulther,  a 
Canadian  phys'ician  and  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Heathworts,  family  An- 
dromedidie.  The  berries  of  GanWieria  pra^ 
cumbens,  G.  Shalion,  G.  hispid^,  and  G.  aJitipoda 
are  eaten.  A  tincture  of  Gaultheria  oil,  or  oil 
of  wintergreen,  can  be  used  as  tea,  and  the 
fruit  stpeped  in  brandy  produces  bitters, 
{Lindlcy.) 

gaultheria  oil,  5. 

Ckem. :    Oil  of  wintergreen,  a  volatile  oil 


l&te,  fa,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt. 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*     8e.  oe  =  e;    ey=^a.    qu  =  kw. 
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obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  leaves  of 
GauUheria  prufyu.mbois,  an  ericaceous  plant 
growing  iu  New  Jersey  and  Canada,  it  is  used 
For  scenting  soai).  It  cr-nsists  of  the  methyl 
ether  of  salicylic  acid.  C6H4(OH)-CO-(>Cii3, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  tu-pene  called  Gaul- 
therilene.  It  does  not  give  a  red  colour  with 
nitric  acid  if  i>Lue. 

gaul-ther'-i-lene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gaiiltheri(fl.), 
I  connective,  and  -etie  (Chem.).'] 

Chem.:  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  terpene  series, 
CiiiHifj.  occurring  in  the  oil  of  wintergreen. 
obtained  by  distilling  the  oil  with  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash  :  methylic 
alcohol,  water,  and  gaultherilene  distil  over, 
and  salicylate  of  potassium  remains  in  the 
retort ;  the  distillate  is  washed  with  water 
and  then  dried.  Gaultherilene  is  a  colourless 
oil,  smelling  like  pepper,  and  boiling  at  1(30". 

gaum,  v.t.  [Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  and  Fr.  gomme  = 
gum.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  smear.    (HalUwell.) 

2.  Tech. :  To  cover  with  a  preservative  solu- 
tion. 

•*  Edwfird  the  Confeasor'a  Chapel,  as  it  appeared  be- 
fore Westminster  Abbey  wasgaumed  with 's  brown 

vasiiiah.  "—Adieiiieuin,  Dec.  9,  1882,  p. 780. 

gaun,  ga^TO,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gallon 
(q.v.).]     A  small  tub  or  lading  vessel. 

gaiin,  pr.  par.  of  v.    [Go,  v.] 

gaunph  (1),  v.t.    [Ganch.] 

gaunch  (2),  v.i.  [Gansch.]  To  snarlj;  to 
siiatcii  at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunpli,  s.  [Gaunch,  v.]  A  bite;  a  snatch 
at  anything  with  open  jaws. 

gaunt.  '  gawnte,  *  gaut,  a.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful. Skeat  sug-gests  a  connection  with  Norw. 
gand  l=gant)  —  a  thin,  jiointed  stick,  a  tall 
and  thin  man.]  Attenuated,  thin  ;  lean  as 
with  fasting  or  sickness. 

"  But  hia  gaunt  frame  waa  worn  with  toil." 

Scott :  Afnrmion.  i.  28. 

gaunt -at -the -door,  s.  A  booby  ;  an 
influlfut  bumpkin. 

■■He  gave  Imt  little  application  to  his  lessuna,  ao 
that  folk  thouglit  he  wuula  turnout  aaort  of  j/rrujit-ae- 
ffte.door,  moie  miudful  of  meat  than  work."— Oatt; 
Ann,  of  the  Par.,  p.  335. 

gaunt  (1),  v.i.    (A.S.  ganian]    To  yawn. 

■■  He  ubserved  the  caiit-iin  was  30 uhIihj?  grievously," 
—ScoU:  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  idv. 

•  gaunt  (2),  V  t.    [Gaunt,  a.]    To  make  lean. 

"  Rauening    woolfdama  vpsoackt   and    gnnnted    iu 
hunger,"       Stanyhurtt :  VirffU  ;  *£?i«id  ii.  386. 

g&unt'-let,  "gant-let,  s.     [Fr.  gantdet  =  a 
gauntlet ;  gant  =  a  glove,  from  O-  Sw.  wante 
~  a  glove  ;  Dan.  vante  ;  Dut.  want  =  a  mitten.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  long  glove  worn  by  ladies,  covering 
the  hand  and  wrist. 

3.  A  mitten. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Old  Arm. :  A  glove  of  leather,  covered 
■with  plate-metal  to  correspond  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  armour,  and  originally  made  with- 
out separate  fingers,  they  being  covered  by 
large  overlai>ping  plates. 

■■  When  a  knight's  glove  was  a  ateel  gauntlet,  audi  a 
distinction  would  be  reasonable  enough." — TyJor : 
Early  Hist.  Mankind,  ch.  iii. 

2.  Surg.  :  A  sort  of  bandage  used  to  cover 
the  hand  and  wrist,  like  a  gauntlet. 

U  (I)  To  tahe  up  the  gauntlet:  To  accept  a 
challenge.    {Lit.  &  fig.) 

(2)  To  throxD  down  the  gauntlet:  To  challenge, 
to  defy.    {Lit.  &fig.) 

"The  company  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  the 
maritime  jiowera  in  the  world."— J/acaH^wy  .■  Bist. 
Eng..  ch.  xxiv. 

g&unt'-l^,  adv.  [Eug.  gaunt;  -ly.]  In  a 
gaunt  manner  or  state  ;  leanly. 

gaunt'- ness,  s.  [Eng,  gaunt ;  -n£ss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gaimt  or  lean  ;  lean- 
ness, thinness. 

Cfaun'-tree^,  gan'-trees,  s.  [Prov.  Eng. 
ga?i/i  =  atub,  acaf!k,and  Eng.  tree  =  wood.]  A 
stand  or  frame  on  which  casks  stand  in  a 
cellar.    [Trfe.] 

■■  So  young  nor  ao  handsome  aa  to  tempt  a  man  to 
follow  her  to  the  gauntrees." — Scott:  Old  Mortality, 
ch.  viiL 


gaur.  ga-ur',  s.  [The  name  of  tlie  animal  in 
si'iiie  Hindoo  languages;  cf.  Mahratta  gaya; 
Ilnid.  yuf,  gao  =  a  cow,  and  ur,  the  root  from 
wliicli  Lat.  urus,  also  aur  in  aurochs,  comes.] 

[AllUOCHS.] 

ZooL  :  A  very  large,  fierce,  and  tmtameal)Ie 
ox,  Uos  gaurus,  found  in  the  Ramghur  jungles 
in  India.  The  adult  male  is  six  feet  high  at 
the  shoulder,  twelve  feet  long  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  above  seven  feet  six  inches  in 
girth  ;  the  eyes  are  said  to  be  blue  ;  the  fore- 
head imire  arclied  than  in  the  common  ox, 
covered  with  wliitish  wool ;  hair  on  the  other 
]>arts,  smooth,  shining  brown ;  tail  short, 
tufted. 

'■Tlie  Major  baa  ahot  .  .  .  nuiny  a.gnur.  rhinoceros, 
and  elephaiif— C.  KingsUy.  Two  I'cars  Ago.  ch.  xviii. 

gaur'-a,  s.  [Gr.  yavpoq  {gauros)  =  exulting  in, 
majestic,  from  the  splendid  appearance  of 
some  species,] 

Bot,  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gaurese 
(q.v.).  The  species  are  beautiful.  Some  have 
pink,  some  scarlet,  some  purple,  and  some 
yc-Uow  flowers. 

••gaure,  *  gaur-en«  v.i.  [Gaze,  r.]  To  gaze, 
to  state. 

"  Konnen  for  to  gauren  on  this  mon/^ 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  3.824. 

gaur'-e-se,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gaur{a),  and  Lat. 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf,  -ete,] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ouagrads,  type  Gaura. 

gauze,  *  gawse,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gaze,  from  Gaza 
in  Palestine,  wlu-re  it  was  first  manufactured  ; 
Low  Lat.  ga::zatam.} 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit.  &  Fabric:  A  light,  transparent  silk 
or  cotton  stuff.  In  gauze-weaving,  between 
every  two  casts  of  the  shuttle,  the  warp- 
threads  are  turned  or  twisted  after  receiving 
tlio  woof  from  right  to  left,  and  the  reverse, 
alternately,  between  each  throw  of  the  shuttle, 
so  that  the  weft-threads  are  separated  from 
each  other,  and  a  light,  transparent  texture 
produced.  Gauzes  have  been  occasionally  made 
of  thread,  but  the  name  has  always  signitied  a 
silk  fabric. 

2.  Surgery :  A  gauzy  fabric  impregnated  with 
antiseptics  is  known  as  antiseptic  gauze. 

"  Brocadoa.  and  daiuaska.  and  tabbies,  and  gawses. 
Are  by  Kobert  Balleutme  lateiy  brought  over^^ 

Swift :  An  Excellent  A'ew  Song. 

3.  Fig. :  Any  slight,  open  material  resem- 
bling this  fabric  :  as,  wire-^a»2e. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  or  resembling  gauze  ; 
gauzy. 

■■  In  another  case,  we  see  a  white,  smooth  soft 
woriu,  turned  into  a  black,  hard,  crustaceoja  beetle 
with  gauze  v/ing%"— Paley  :  Natural  Theology,  ch.  xix. 

gauze-dresser,  s.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  dress  or  stifl"en  gauze, 

gauze -loom,  s.  A  loom  for  weaving 
gauze. 

^  gauze  wire-cloth,  s.  A  textile  fabric, 
either  plain  or  twilled,  made  of  brass,  iron,  or 
copper  wire,  of  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
It  is  used  for  sieves,  safety-lamps,  respirators, 
&c. 

gauz'^^,  a.  [Eng.  gauz{e) ;  -y.]  Made  of  or 
resembling  gauze  ;  thin,  like  gauze. 

gav'-aul-ing, '  gav-aul-Ung,  *gav-a  wi- 
ling, s.  [Etyni.  doubtful,]  Gadding  about 
in  an  idle  or  dissipated  way. 

"  But  thir  jocose  gavaulings  are  worthy  of  the  occa^ 
aion.^^— Gu«  .■  The  Entail,  iii.  282. 

gave,  pret.  ofv.     [Give.] 

gav"-©!  (1),  s.  [0.  Fr.  gavelle,  gavile;  Fr. 
Javclk  —a  small  heap  of  corn,  from  Low  Lat. 
capella  ;  Lat.  capulus  =  a  handful ;  capio  = 
to  take  hold  ;  Sp.  gavilla;  Port.  &  Ital.  gavela; 
cf.  Wei.  gafael  =  a  hold,  a  grasp.] 

1.  Originally,  a  small  parcel  of  grain  in  the 
.straw.  Now,  enough  of  the  grain  to  be  bound 
into  a  sheaf  ;  the  grain  is  raked  from  the  har- 
vester platfonn  in  gavels.  Binding  makes  it 
a  sheaf.  A  stnnk,  or  collection  of  sheaves 
placed  on  end,  leaning  together  and  mutually 
supporting,  is  a  shock. 

2.  The  ground.    {Provincial.) 

"  Let  it  lie  upon  the  ground  or  gavel  eight  or  ten 
days."— jtforfimer.*  Husiiavdry. 

gav'-el  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  mason's  setting  maul, 

2,  A  presiding  officer's  mallet. 


*  gav'-^l  (3),  s.     [Gaulk.] 

*  gav'-el  (4),  "gav-ele,  'gov-el,  ».    [A.8, 

gdjul  =' tribute  ;  Low  Lat.  ga^ulum  ,  Sp.  gabela; 
Port,  Si  ItaL  gabella.] 

1.  Tribute,  toll,  custom. 

'■  Uiehte  heom  seniien  here  gauel  of  thlnnen  londe." 
tayamon.  L  113. 

2.  Interest,  usury,  extortion. 

"  Inc  tbise  hcNte  is  uorlnxle  roberte,  thiefthe,  BtatSh 
a.nd  gauel."— Aye Jif lite,  l^■  'J. 

ga'-vel,  "ga-vell,  ''ga-vel-yn,  v.t.  [Gavel 
(1),  s.]  To  collect  into  gavela  or  small  heaps 
to  lie  bound  into  sheaves. 

"  (lavelyn  come  or  otherlyke.  Manipulo.'— Prompts 
Parv. 

*  ga'-vel-9es-ter,  s.  [Eng.  gavel,  and  Lat. 
sextariusy  iu  the  term  sextarius  veA:tirjalis.'\  A 
certain  measure  {)f  rent-ale.  [Oak-oavel,  Toi<- 
CH  ESTER.  ]    (  W  harton. ) 

ga'-vel-er,  s.  \En^.  gavel  {i),  s. ;  -er.]  One 
who'exacts  or  collects  tribute,  custom,  ot 
duties  ;  a  usurer  ;  an  extortioner. 

■■  The  pourc  .  .  .  that  i«  3malle  in  the  hand  off 
gauelert.  — Ayenbite,  p.  IKS. 

*  ga'-vel-et,  s.     [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s. ;  dim.  suflL 

•et.\     ' 

Law  :  An  ancient  and  special  cessavit  in 
Kent,wliere  tlie  custom  of  gavelkind  continues, 
by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraw  his  rent 
and  service  due  to  hia  lord,  forfeits  his  lands 
and  tenements. 

*  ga'-vel-ing,  *  ga-vel-inge,  s.    [Eng.  gofel 

(4).  s.  ;  'inij.\     Usury,  extortion. 

"Dyadlichezeunes  the  uerste  ia  gauetinge." — Ayeia- 
bite,  p.  34. 

*  ga'-vel-kind,  s.  &  a.  [Ir.  gabhailcine,  fcom. 
gahhail  =  a  leceiving,  ateuure,  andcin^  ^  race, 
tribe,  family.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Law:  A  custom,  now  only  surviving  in  Kent, 
whereby  the  lands  of  a  person  dying  without  a 
will  descended  to  all  tlie  sons  in  equal  shares, 
and  the  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  of  a 
der'eased  son,  inherited  the  father's  part.  la 
d'tault  of  sons  tlie  land  descended  to  the 
fl;ni.Lj;hters,  and  in  default  of  daughters  to  the 
brotliers,  sisters,  or  their  issue. 

"  The  custom  of  gavelkitul  in  Kent,  and  some  other 
parta  of  the  kingdom  (tliough  perhapa  it  was  also  gens- 
ral  till  the  Norman  conquest)  ordaiua,  aiuong  other 
tilings,  that  not  the  eldest  aon  only  of  the  father  shall 
succeed  to  hia  inheritance,  but  all  the  sons  alike ;  and 
tiiat.  though  the  ancestor  be  attainted  and  hauijed,  yet 
the  heir  shall  eucceedto  his  estate.witbout  any  escheat 
to  the  lord. " — Blackitotie ;  Comment.,  iutrod.  5  3, 

B.  .^5  adj. :  Held  under  the  custom  described 
in  A. 

'■Thuathe  rule  of  gavelkind  tenure,  by  which  aJl 
the  sons  take  m  equal  shares,  reiiiaina  unaltered."— 
Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk,  iL,  ch.  11. 

ga'-velled,  a.   [Eng.  gavel  (or  gavelkind);  -fld.] 
Law :  A  term  apidied  to  lauds  held  under 
the  tenure  of  gavelkind. 

*  ga'-vel-mSin,  s.  [Eng.  gavel  (4),  s.,  and 
man.] '  A  tenant  liable  to  tribute. 

*  ga'-vel-med,  s.     [A.  8.  ga/ol-nuM,  from  gafol 

=  tribute,  and  vued  =  a  meadow.] 

Law :  The  duty  or  work  of  mowing  meadow 
grass,  or  cutting  meadow-land,  required  by 
the  superior  from  his  customary  tenants. 

gav-el-ock,  *  ga-vel-ok.  s,  [A.fi.  ga/oluc  = 
a  spear,  a  weai>on  ;  Icel  gufiok,  gajtak  ;  O.  Fr, 
gavelot;  Fr.javelot;  ItaL  giavelotto,M.^.Ger* 
gabilot.] 

1.  A  spear,  a  javelin. 

"  Gai'elokes  alao  thicke  flowe 
So  gnattea  icbil  avowe." 

.irthour  A  Merlin,  p.  88L 

2.  An  iron  crowbar. 

■■  The  air  sail  bane  ane  pick,  a  mattock,  ane  gaveldlL 
ane  shool,  ane  ax.  ane  pair  of  turkiasia,  ane  handsav. 
—Balfour:  Practices,  p.  235. 

ga'-vi-al,  ga^vi-a'-Us,  s.  [Hind,  gharlyal, 
tlie  r  o'f  which,  m  tlie  handwriting  of  the  per- 
son who  first  wrote  home  from  India  regarding 
the  aiunial,  being  mistiiken  for  v,  the  word 
was  Englished  gavial,  with  the  Mod,  Lat.  form 
gavialis.] 

I.  0/e/ie/orm.  gavial: 

Zool.  :  The  Gaugetic  Crocodile  ((?avMiZis^n« 
gctica),  called  also  the  Common  Gavial.  It  has 
a  large  cartilaginous  protuberance  containing 
the  nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  snout.  .£lian 
knew  this.  The  gavial  is  about  twenty-five 
ftet  long  ;  it  feeds  ehiefly  on  fish,  and  does  not 
aa  a  rule  attack  man.  It  is  not  confined  to  the 


boil,  b^;  p6ut,  j<Jwl;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  eylst.    pb  =fi 
Hiian.  -tlan  ~  shan*     -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^on,  -^lon  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  ~  bel,  d^l* 
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Oangeii,  but  is  found  in  some  other  large  Indian 
livers. 
IL  0/ (fte /orm  gavialis  : 

1.  Zool. :  A  genua  of  Crocodiles  (Crocodilia), 
sulvoider  Proccelia of  Owen,  Eusucliia  of  Hux- 
ley. The  jaws  are  very  long  and  sub-cylindri- 
caj,  dilated  and  convex  to  the  end  ;  the  teeth 
very  numerous  and  all  nearly  equal  in  size. 
The  Liud  feet  are  indented  at  the  external 
edge,  and  palmated  to  the  end  of  the  toes. 
[Crocodilia.] 

2.  PaUsont :  The  genus  first  Appears  in  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks,  (ffnxley,  in  Quar. 
Jour.  GeoL  Soc,  xxxi.  (1S75),  431-2.)  It  occurs 
in  British  Eocene  rocks,  with  true  crocodiles 
and  alli^'ators.  though  these  .ire  now  restricted 
to  particularregions,  and  neveroccur together. 
Gavialis  is  found  also  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America,  though  it  is  now  confined  to  Asia. 
{Nicholson.) 

ga-vot'te,  ga-v6t',  s.  [O.  Fr.  gavote;  Fr. 
gavotte  ;  Ital.  gavotla :  originally  a  dance  of  the 
Gavots  or  people  of  Gap,  in  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Alps,  and  the  old  province  of  Dau- 
phine.]  A  dance  tune  of  a  lively  yet  dignified 
character,  of  French  origin,  in  common  time. 
The  description  of  the  dance,  "a  brisk  round 
fi.  as  many  as  will,"  identifies  it  with  the 
country  dance,  and  tlie  form  of  the  tune  sup- 
ports this  resemblance.  The  gavot  seems  to 
have  been  more  popular  as  an  instrumental 
piece  than  as  a  dance,  and  to  have  been  a 
favourite  movement  in  suites,  lessons,  and 
sonatas  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  time  when  the  word  appears  to 
have  been  brought  into  use. 

"The  disposition  Id  a  fiddle  to  play  tuoes  in  pre- 
ludes, sarabands,  jiga.  and  gavot$,  are  re&l  qoaJities  in 
the  instrument."— ^r&uC/iTioC. 

g^W,  s,     [Etyni.  doubtful  ] 

1.  A  furrow  or  small  trench  made  for  draw- 
ing off  water. 

"Oaw  is  tliat  slit  or  opening  made  by  a  plough  or 
spade  in  the  side  of  a  pond,  loch,  or  ^tjunuvted  wat«r.  by 
nhieh  it  is  diained  off."— A  KUmaurt,  Ayrs.  Statist. 
Ace.  ir.  354.    (Note,) 

2.  A  hollow  with  water  springing  in  it. 

gaw-fUr,  gaw  furrow,  s.  A  furrow 
for  drawing  off  water. 

"As  soon  as  a  field  Is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  gaio- 
fiiTi.  as  they  are  provincially  called,  are  neatly  and 
perfectly  cleared  with  the  spade  and  sboveL" — Agric 
Surt>.  B.  Loth.,  p  172. 

gaw'-b^,  s.     [Gaby.] 

gawd,  s.    [Gaud.] 

•gaw^-en,  v.i.  [A  variant  of  gape  (q.v.).] 
To  gape,  to  stare. 

"Ne  make  thou  namo  men  gawen  on  me." 

S<^yi  JiUian.  12S. 

gawk,  •goke,  *gowke,  s.  [a.s.  gedc  = 
a  cuckoo  ;  cogn.  with  Icel,  gaukr ;  Dan.  (jion; 
8w.  gok  =  a  cuckoo  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gouh  ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  goueh;  Ger.  gavck  —  a  cuckoo,  a  simple- 
ton ;  Lat.  cucus  =  a  cuckoo.] 

1.  A  cuckoo. 

*'  Thare  galede  the  gotcke  one  grevez  fulle  lawde," 
Jfortfi  Arthurs.  937. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  foolish,  silly  fellow. 

"A  certain  gavrk.  named  Chevalier  de  Oaaaand.' — 
Cariyte:  Miscellanies,  it.  98. 

gawk,  V.i.     [Gawk,  s.]    To  play  the  fooL 

gaw'-ky,  *  gaw'-kie,  a.  &  s.   [Eng.  gawk;  -y.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Foolish,  silly,  stupid. 

"  As  for  the  town  of  Briehton,  it's  what  1  would  call 
%gawkie  piece  of  London,'' — Ayrshtre  Legatei:t,  p.  'JSS. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  foolish,  silly,  or  stupid 
person ;  a  simpleton. 

"Or  gentle  bom  ye  be ;  but  youth. 
In  love  you're  but  a  gawky." 

Ramsay  :  Poevis,  11.  299. 

g&'W'-lm,  s.    [Etyni,  doubtful.]    A  species  of 

8ea-f()wl. 

"The  Oawlin  la  a  fowl  leaa  than  a  duck:  it  la 
reckoned  a  true  prognosticator  of  fair  weather ;  for 
when  it  sings,  fair  and  good  weather  always  fulluwa.  as 
the  natives  commonly  observe."— J/artin;  WeiUrn 
JUands.  p.  71. 

gawn,  s.    [Gaun,  s.} 

*gawne,  v.i.    [Yawn.] 

gawn'-taree,  s.    (Gauntreb.) 

gaW-sie,  a.    [Gadcie.] 

gay,  "gai,  *gaie,  "gaye,  a.,  adp.,  As.  [Fr. 
gai,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  gcpfie,  (O.  H.  Ger.  gdhi, 


kdhi ;  Ger.  Ja7w)=quick,  sudden,  rash,  lively  ; 
Port,  gaio ;  Ital.  gajo.\ 
A*  As  adjeUive : 

1.  Excited  with,  or  full  of  merrtmeut ; 
merry,  jovial,  lively,  sportive. 

"  Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  j^aycouipaninus.  U)  tha  luttxl  Tftot." 

Wurdauxirth  :  EzcMrtiun,  bk.  IL 

2.  Pleased,  bai)py,  cheerful,  blithe. 

"  A  guy  or  punnlvo  tcndomens  prevailed.' 

H'orUsworlJi :  Kieursion,  bk.  Iv. 

3.  Showy,  gaudy,  fine;  bright  in  colour; 
brilliant. 

"Can  Ima^natlon  bout. 
Amid  ttagay  crea,tion.  liufs  like  hers?" 

T/'Otruon:  Spring,  470. 

4.  Given  to  pleasure  or  lust ;  dissipated  ;  of 
loose  morals  :  as,  a  gay  woman. 

5.  Excited  with  drink  ;  intoxicated. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Pretty,  moderately,  passably, 
fciirly  :  as,  gay  gude  =  pretty  good.     (Scotch.) 

*  C.  As  substantive  : 

1,  An  ornament,  a  picture, 

••  Morose  and  iintractable  spirits  look  upon  precepts 
In  etubleiH,  aa  they  do  up<m  gai/s  and  pictores.  tiie 
foolerltts  of  so  many  old  wives'  tal6&."~L' Estrange: 
rabies. 

2.  A  show,  gaiety. 

"  Given  In  deede  to  follow  every  gnue." 

ffrcKm  :  Toys  of  an  JtUe  Bead,  p.  28. 

%  For  the  difference  between  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, see  Cheerful;  for  that  between  gay  and 
showy,  see  Show^'. 

•  gay-cards,  s.  pi.    Coort  cards. 

t  gay-science,  s.  Literature,  poetry,  es- 
pecially the  erotic  compositions  of  the  Trou- 
badours. 

gay'-al,  gy'-al,  s.  [Hind,  gayal,  gavai ; 
Bengali  gobaygom  ;  Sansc.  gavaya.]  [GaCB.] 
Zool.  :  An  ox,  Bibos  (or  Bo$)  frontalis  (or 
gayezis).  with  horns  depressed  at  the  base  and 
directed  outwards.  It  is  wild  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  forming  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
Aracan,  Chitt.;igong,  Tippera,  and  Silhet,  be- 
tween Bengal  and  Further  India.  It  is  a  dull, 
heavy  animal,  of  gentle  disposition,  lowing 
like  a  buffalo  rath'-r  than  a  common  ox,  but 
not  wallowinfT  in  the  mire  like  the  former  ani- 
mal.   It  breeds  with  the  common  Indian  bull. 

gay"- bine,  s.  [Eng,  gay^  and  bine.]  A 
popular  name  for  several  sho^vj',  twining 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Pharbitis. 

gay'-^-ang,  s.    [A  native  word.] 

Kanl. :  A  vessel  of  Annam.  resembling  a 
junk.  It  carries  two  or  three  masts  witli 
triangular  sails,  and  is  employed  in  carrj-ing 
heavy  cargoes  from  Cambodia  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

*gay'-e-t3^,  s,    [Gaiett.] 

*  gay-iak,  a,  [Eng.  gay ;  -ish.}  Bather  gay, 
or  inclined  to  merriment  or  joviality. 

*  gay-ler,  5.    [Gaoler.] 

gay-lus'-site,  s.  [Named  after  Nicolas  Fran- 
cois Gay  Lussac,  a  celebrated  chemist  and 
phvsicist,  who  was  born  in  1778,  and  died  in 
1S50.] 

Min. :  A  monoclinic  translucent  mineral ; 
its  hardness  2  to  3  ;  its  sp.  gr.  1-92  to  1*99. 
Compos.  ;  carbonate  of  soda  34'5  ;  carbonate 
of  lime  33-8  ;  water  30-3  =  100.  Found  in 
Maracaibo  and  in  Nevada,  in  salt  lakes.  It  can 
be  produced  artificially.    (Dana.) 

gay-ness,  *gay-nesse,  s,    [Eng.  gay; 

-HC-SS.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gay ;  gaiety, 
fineness,  finery. 

"  Ourgayneti  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmlrcht 
With  lainj  marching  in  the  painful  field," 

Sluikesp. :  ffenrjf  V.,  Iv.  1 

*2.  Choice  language.    (Fairfax.) 

*  gay'-Some,  a.  [Eng.  gay  ;  -some.']  Fall  of 
griiety  ;  gay,  merry,  jovial.    (Chapman,) 

gay'-you,  s.    [A  native  name.] 

Haul. :  A  narrow  flat-bottomed  fishing-boat, 
used  in  Annam,  carrying  two  or  three  masts, 
and  usually  covered  in  the  middle  with  a  flat 
root 

Gaz'-a-ri,  s.  pi.    [A  comiption  of  Gr,  leaBapoi 

(kath'aroi)  (?)  =  pure.     (Mosheim..)2 

Ch.  Hist.:  Anamegiven.especially  in  Italy, 
to  the  Paulicians  and  sects  confounded  with 
them. 


gaze,  *  gase,  v.i.  k  t.    [Hvr.  dial,  gam  =  U 
gaze,  8Uie,  cuuuected  with  ghaut  (q.v.).] 

A.  IiUrans.  :  To  fix  the  eye  intently;  U 
look  earnestly  or  eagerly,  as  in  cariosity,  ad 
mira'.icj.  astonishment,  oranxiety.  (FolIow&J 
by  at,  on,  or  upon,  when  the  object  is  e» 
pressed.) 


"  DUmlsAed,  again  on  open  day  I  gated 
' '  ■"  "    anil  common  liljLt.  t:i 

lFwni#t«*reA  .■  Femaie  VagrarU. 


At  buuseti,  men,  ami  common  IwLt.  t:aazed.' 


•  B.  Trans. :  To  view  uteadfastly  ;  to  fix  th< 
eyes  on  earnestly  or  attentively  \  to  stare  or 
gaze  at- 

"  t^trdiiht  toward  hettven  my  wondering  eyes  I  tamed 
And  'j'lud  awhile  the  ample  sky.' 

Milton  :  P.  I.,  vUl  28a 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  gaze  and  U 
gape,  see  Gapc 

gaze,  8.    [Gaze,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  gazing  or  looking  intently  al 
anything ;  an  earnest,  eager  look  ;  a  Inok  ol 
curiosity,  attention,  aduiii-ati'ui.  or  anxiety. 

"He  meanwhile  eliunued  the  pnbllo  gate  with  a 
hanghty  shynesa  which  inflamed  curiosity."— J^acai*. 
lay :  Eist.  Bug.,  ch.  xxiiL 

*  2.  That  which  is  gazed  at ;  that  which 
causes  one  to  gaze. 

"  Betrayed,  captive,  and  both  my  eyee  put  out ; 
Made  of  mine  enemies  the  Bcoiii  and  gaie." 

JUiU'/n :  Samton  Agonittgg,  VL, 

^  At  gaze;  At  a-gaze: 

*  (1)  Ord.  Lang.  ;  As  one  gazing  or  staring  ; 
gazing  earnestly. 

**  And  make  the  snn  to  stand  at  gaze. 
Till  he  forgot  hln  way." 

Drayton  :  The  Muses'  Blyetum.  Nymph.  1. 

(2)  Her. :  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  hart, 
buck,  stag,  or  hind,  represented  full-faced,  or 
with  tlie  toce  directly  to  the  front.  [Gabxiaj.t.] 

•  gaz-ee',  s.  [Eug.  gaz(e);  saff.  -«e.]  One  who 
or  that  which  is  ga^d  at. 

*'  Snch  a  group  would  relieve  both  parties — gaxer  and 
gazce."—De  Quiucy  :  AtUoi/iog.  SktCches,  i.  167, 

•  ga-ze-bo,  *  ga-zee'-bo,  s  [Gaze,  v.]  A 
summer  house  cu'mmanding  an  extensive  view, 

*ga'ze-fiil,  a,  [Eng.  ga^e. ;  ■fd(r).'}  Gazing; 
looking  earnestly,  anxiously,  or  intently. 

•■  Then  look,  who  list  thy  gcw/uii  eyes  to  feed 
With  eight  of  that  is  fair." 

Sp«nser  :  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty. 

•  ga  ze-boiindt  *  gase -hound,  s.  [Eng. 
ga::e,  and  hound.]  A  hound  which  hunts  by 
sight,  not  by  scent,  as  j  greyhound. 

"  See'st  thou  the  gazehaund  I  how  with  glance  sever* 
From  the  close  herd  be  marks  the  destined  deer." 
Tisk£l :  On  Hunting. 

•  ga'ze-less,  a.  [Eng.  gaze  ;  -less.]  Unseeing 
not  looking,  sightless. 

"  Desire  lies  dead  unon  the  gazelett  eyes." 

Woolcot :  P.  Pindar,  p.  9& 

ga-zel'-la,  s.    [Gazelle.] 

•  1.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antelopes,  of  which  the 
gazelle  (q.v.)  is  the  type.  There  are  other 
species,  as  Gazella  albifrons,  the  Blesbok  ;  (?. 
euchore,  the  Springbok  ;  and  G.  pygarga,  the 
Bontebok.    These  three  are  all  from  8.  Africa, 

2.  PalcEont. :  The  genus  occars  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Greece. 

ga^zelle,  s.  [Arab,  ghazal,  ghazdlak ;  IV. 
'qazeUe ;  Sp.  ga^^ela  ;  Port,  gasdla ;  Ital_ 
gaz::dla.] 

Zool :  A  kind  of  antelope,  GazeUa  dorcas, 
formerly  called  Antdope  dorcas.  Dorcas  ia 
Latin,  from  Greek  So^Ka?  (dorkas),  which  is 
from  5€&opKa.  (dedorka),  the  perfect  tense  of 
AepKOM-oi  (derkomai)  =  to  look,  to  see,  with 
reference  to  the  large  bri^lt  e-  *3  of  the 
animal.  From  this  charactens  .  .  and  its 
general  gracefulness,  it  was  Bouii^L.mes  Dsed 
fur  a  Greek  female  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
Dorcas,  who  made  garments  for  the  poor  (Acts 
is.  36 — end).  The  horns  are  rounded,  thick,  and 
black  ;  the  hair  on  the  body  light  yellow  on 
the  back,  while  on  the  lower  parts  a  broad 
band  exists  along  each  flank,  a  bunch  of  hatrg 
on  each  knee,  and  a  deep  pouch  at  each  groin. 
It  lives  iu  North  Africa,  is  gentle  in  character, 
but  when  a  herd  is  attacked,  it  forms  a  circle 
presenting  an  array  of  horns,  so  as  to  leave  no 
safe  means  to  allow  the  assailant  to  break  the 
ring  of  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  gazelle  is 
largely  preyed  on  by  the  lion.  It  furnishes  a 
constant  theme  for  Arabic  poetry, 

gai^zel'-Hne,  a.     [Eng.  ga2ell(e);  sufi*.  •ii\£.'\ 
ZooL  :  Akin  to  the  gazelle. 
H  Major  Cliarles  Hamilton   Smith    has   ft 
Gazelline  group  of  antelopes. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt« 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciih.  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,    ae.  ce  =  ©;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gazement— geaster 
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•  ga'ze-ment,  s.  [Kng.  gaze;  -Tiient.]  Qaze, 
view,  si-^UU 

•*  Then  forth  be  bronght  hla  wiowy  Florimele, 
Whom  Trumpart  tnui  iu  keeiJiuj,'  there  btsstde, 
Covered  iroui  ^vo^lt's i/azc>uent  witli  ii  veile, 

:ipeti3er:  K  Q.,  V.  iiL  17. 

gaz'-er,  s.  [Eng,  ga^t)'.  -f**  ]  One  wlio  \i^a.ztis  ; 
one  who  looks  earnestly,  eagerly,  or  anxiously 
at  any  sight ;  a  spectator. 

"Tower  HiU  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  tops 
with  fiu  iiUiuiuerable  multitude  of  gazers."  — Maoau- 
lag  :  Sist,  Enei.,  ch.  v. 

ga,-zet'te,  *  gazet,  s.  [Originally  an  Italian 
word,  meaning  a  small  coin  current  at  Venic<^, 
newspapers  Iteing  iirst  published  there,  ami, 
being  sold  for  a  gazette  coin,  came  to  be  called 
Gazettes.] 

*  1,  The  above-mentioned  coin. 

•*  U  yuu  have  a  stuol  It  will  cost  you  a  gazot,  which 
la  almost  a  penny.  "—Cor^ai .-  Crudities,  voL  IL,  ii.  15. 

2.  A  newsi'aper ;  a  printed  sheet,  printed 
periodically,  and  containing  an  exact  account 
of  events  of  public  or  private  interest.  Specif., 
an  official  .journal  publislied  in  London,  Dub- 
lin, and  E»iinburgh,  containing  a  list  of  tliose 
sppoiuted  to  any  public  office  or  commission, 
legal  notices,  lists  of  bankrupts,  &c.  The  Lon- 
don Gazette  appeared  first  on  August  22,  1G4-. 

"The  next  gnze'te  mentioned  that  the  King  hail 
parduneO  him  |tlie  Dukeof  Moiimoutli]  uiiou  his  con* 
leasing  the  late  plot." — iiumet:  Own  Time  (.in.  1C84). 

If  Johnson  says  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  was 
frequently  ga^-ettef  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines— 

"The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompous  tale,** 
Johmon:   Vainly  of  Human  WUhes-lll. 
**  Like  the  last  gazette  or  the  last  address. " 

Pope:  Ep.  to  Sat.  11.227. 

ga-zet'te,  v.t.  [Gazette,  s.]  To  insert  or 
publish  in  a  gazette  ;  to  announce  or  publish 
officially  :  as,  His  promotion  is  gazetted, 

gaz-et-teer",  s.    [Eng.  gazette;  -er.] 

*1.  A  writer  for  a  gazette ;  a  writer  of  news. 

"And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'These  are — ah  no  1  these  were— the  Gaz'-ttcers.'" 

Pope  :  Vundad,  ii.  314, 

*  2.  A  gazette,  a  newspaper. 


3.  A  book  containing  descriptions  and  sta- 
tistics of  natural  and  political  divisions — 
countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  iVc. 
— iu  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  world, 
alphabetically  arranged;  a  geographical  and 
topographical  directory, 

•  gaz-et-teer'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gazeteer ;  -sMp.] 
The  office  or  post  of  a  publisher  or  writer  of 
news. 

gaz-ing,    ♦gas-yng,    pr.  ^n,    a.»    &  a. 

[Gaze,  v.] 

A.  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ass\ibst. :  Tlie  act  of  looking  earnestly, 
eagerly,  or  anxiously  at  anjiJiing. 

"Thel  be  very  deayrous  of  newe  thlnges,  and 
atminige  Bi^btes,  and  gasynges." — HaU :  Benry  VJI. 
{an.  11.). 

gaz'  -  ing  -  stock,   *  gaz  -  yng  -  stocke,  s. 

[Eng.  gazing,  and  -stock. \  A  person  gazed  at 
with  scum  or  abhorrence ;  an  object  of  curio- 
sity and  contemjit. 

*'  We  were  not  onely  a  gazvngstocke  to  the  worlde, 

Shiche  defieth  Christe.  .  .  .  bat  also   to  the  Deuela 
lemselfGs." — Odal:  CorinthiaTisiv. 

g^Z'-6-gene,  s.  [Fr.  gazogkne ;  from  gas  = 
gas,  and  Gr,  yewdui  {gcnnao)  =  to  produce.] 

Much. :  An  apparatus  for  manufacturing 
aerated  or  "soda"  water.  There  are  two 
glass  globes,  one  placed  above  the  other.  There 
is  a  long  funnel  used  to  fill  the  lower  globe 
with  water,  then  a  tul>e,  running  vertically 
through  the  two  globes,  is  closed  by  the 
stopper,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  are  placed  in  the  upper  globe  by  means 
of  a  sm;dl  funnel.  The  stopper  is  then  witli- 
drawn  and  the  long  tube  inserted  au'l  screwed 
closely  down.  If,  after  remaining  closed  about 
two  hours,  the  screw  stopcock  at  the  top  be 
opened,  the  carbonated  water  will  flow  out. 
[Skltzooene.) 

gS,z'-6-lite,  s.    [Fr.  pas  =  gas;  o  connective, 

and  Gr.  Ai'^os  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  ^koltte  (q.v.). 

g&z'-o-lytes,  s.  pi,  [Fr.  gaz  —  gas,  and  Gr. 
Airrds  (lutos)  =  soluble ;  Ava>  (luo)  =  to  dis- 
solve.] 


Clmrt.  :  The  name  given  by  Berzeliiw  to 
tlins(!  simple  su>)st;aKes  capable  by  their tniion 
with  other  simple  substances  of  forming  pcr- 
iiiani-nt  gases.  They  were  one  of  four  classes 
of  1  indies  into  which  simple  substances  were 
divided,  the  others  being  metals,  metalloids, 
and  halogens. 

gaz-on',  5.  [Fr.,  from  O.H.  Gcr.  waso;  Ger. 
waseiL  ~  a  turt] 

Fortif. :  A  piece  of  sod  used  as  a  revetment 
or  lining  for  parapets  and  earthen  banks, 

"gaz-za'-tum,  s,    [Low  Lat.]    [Gauze.] 

Fabric  ;  A  fine  species  of  silk,  or  linen  stutF, 
like  gauze. 

G  clef,  s.  The  character  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  stave,  to  indicate  the  pitch  of  the 
notes.    [Clef.] 

G  dur,  s.    [Ger,]    The  key  of  a  major, 

ge-,  pre/  [A.S.]  A  common  prefix  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  With  nouns  it  often  gives  a  collective 
sense  to  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as, 
/era  —  a  traveller  :  ge/cra  =  a  companion.  To 
neuter  verbs  it  often  gives  an  active,  force;  as, 
ivinnan  ~  to  fight  :  gewinnan  =to  win  ;  ridan 
=  to  ride  :  gerUian  =  to  reach  by  riding. 
Frequently  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  augment. 
It  is  common  in  past  participles,  aj^pearing 
later  as  i  or  y,  as  yclept.  It  also  appears  now 
aso  or  e,  as  in  alike  =  A.S.  ^elic,  among  =  A.S. 
geiiiaTig,  enough  =  A-S.  genog,  gendh. 

"  geal,  *  gell-yn,  v.i.  [Fr.  geler ;  from  Lat. 
gclo  =  to  freeze.]    To  freeze,  to  congeal. 

•'  Wer'tno  for  hou|i.  that  darling  bliss. 
That  cheers  us  wi'  a  fancied  kiss, 
Our  very  hearts  woud geal." 

Tarras:  Poema,\).  19. 

*  geal,  s.    [Geal,  v.]    Extreme  coldness,  frosti- 

11  ess. 

gean,  s.  [Fr.  g\dgne ;  Sp.  guinda ;  Low  Lat. 
giiindolum,  and  guina.  According  to  Diez, 
cognate  also  with  the  following  words,  gu  bein^' 
replaced  by  v;  Ital.  visciola;  O.  H.  Ger. 
vnhsela  ;  N.  II.  Ger.  weichsel;  Mod.  Gr.  ^ia-ivov 
(blshwii).     LittrL] 

Hot, :  The  wild  cheiTy,  Fninus  avuim,  by 
snuie  botanists  made  a  distuict  species,  but  by 
.Sir  Joseph  Hooker  arranged  as  a  sub-species  of 
I'nnivs  ccrasus.  It  is  a  tree  with  flaccid 
drooping  leaves,  drooping  peduncles,  the  calyx 
tube  contracted  at  the  top,  the  lobes  sub-acute 
serrate,  the  petals  sub-erect.  Drupe  black, 
the  stone  adhering  to  tlie  flesh.  It  is  believed 
to  be  wild  iu  Britain.  It  occurs  also  on  the 
cnutineut  of  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in 
Western  Asia  to  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
nie  fruit  is  excellent.  The  tree  is  the  origin 
of  the  MorelU  cherry. 

*  geant,  s.    [Giant.] 

gear,  *  geir,  *  ger,  *  gere,  s.  [A.S.  gearwe 
=  preparatifin,  drcHs,  ornament ;  gcarwian  = 
to  prepare,  tit  out ;  gcarii  =  ready  ;  cogn.  with 
O.  Sax.  garuwi  =  gear ;  Icel.  gorvi,  gjorvi; 
O.  H.  Ger.  garawi ;  M.  H.  Ger.  garwe  =  gear ; 
O.  Max.  garn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  garo  -  ready  ;  Eng. 
zare.  Gear  is  a  doublet  of  garb  (q.v.).] 
I.  OrdiTmry  Language  : 

*  1.  That  which  is  prepared  for  dress,  outfit 
or  ornament ;  di'css  ;  ornaments. 

"  I  fancy  everybody  ob^ierves  me  as  I  walk  the  street, 
Knd  lou!,'  to  be  in  my  old  plain  gear  attain." — Addiso/i  : 
Oitardian, 

t  2.  Military  outfit  oraccoutrements;  arms. 

"Then  fond  he  armor  and  otherjere." 

Torrent  of  Portugal.  "07. 

3.  Tlie  harness  or  furniture  of  domesticated 
animals;  tackle  or  equipment  for  horses  or 
cattle. 

*'J  Pallas]  tben  took  her  angry  run 
At  king  Eumelua,  brake  liisffears." 

Chfipimm:  ffomer ;  Iliad, 

IT  In  this  sense  it  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  and  different  kinds  of  harness  are  in- 
dicated by  the  names  single  gear,  double-gear, 
lead-gear,  hip-strap  gear,  Yankee-gear,  &G. 

4.  Goods  ;  property  generally. 

•*  I  ahull  anpetir  acmie  harmless  villager. 
Whom  thrift  keepA  up  about  his  country  gear." 

itilton :  Comus,  167. 

6.  Tools  ;   implements  ;   household   neces- 
earies. 
6.  Material ;  stuff. 

"If  fortimebea  woman,  ehe  Is  a  good  wench  for  this 
gear." — Shakeep, ;  Merchant  qf  Venice,  it  2. 

*  7.  Matter ;  business ;  affair. 

"  I  will  remedy  this  trear  ere  long  !* 

ShaJiesp. :  2.Benrp  VI.,  UL  L 


•8.  Manner;  habits;  customs, 

"  WywMJ  me  (ro  my  wylde  '/rryi." 

Pent  rent  lat  PtatmM.  p.  3ft. 

*  9.  Anything  of  no  value  ;  rubbish ;  trash. 
(Lativier.) 

IL  Teciinlailly  : 

1,  Machinery: 

{1)  Furniture,  rigging,  tackle  (jeers),  ap" 
paratus,  and  ajipurtcnanccs  of  an  implement : 
e.g.,  ex  pans  ion -gear,  valve-gear,  pump-gear, 
plough-gear ;  the  working-parts  of  a  locomo* 
tivc  ;  the  rigging  of  a  spar  or  sail ;  the  running 
parts  of  a  wheeled  vehicle,  as  the  fore-gears, 
hind-gears,  refening  to  the  fore-axle  and  its 
wheels,  the  hind-axle  and  its  wheels.  To  the 
former  is  attached  the  tongue  and  fore  hounds, 
to  the  latter  the  hind  hounds.  Each  carries 
its  bolster.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  other 
mechanical  devices  by  which  motion  is 
transmitted  ;  as  change-gear,  chain-gear,  back- 
gear,  overhead-gear :  or  by  which  parts  are 
operated,  as  hoisting-gear. 

('J)  A  cog-wlieek    [Geabinq.] 

2.  Naut.  :  A  general  term  for  the  ropes, 
blot.ks,  &,c.,  belonging  to  any  particular  sailor 
spar :  as,  the  mainsail  gear^  &c 

^(1)  Running  gear: 
Naut.  :  Running  rigging. 

(2)  F limp- gear,  wituHass-gear :  The  tackla 
belonging  to  the  pumps,  windlass,  &c 

(3)  To  throw  anything  out  o/gear : 

(«)  Lit.  :  To  disconnect  gearing  or  couplings. 
(b)  Fig. :  To  cause  anything  not  to  work 
smoothly ;  to  disturb. 

"The  most  important  body  of  facta  with  which 
history  makes  us  acquainted  is  thrown  ottt  of  gear  .'-^ 
Jlhill:  liases  of  Belief ,  pU  iv..  5  14. 

gear-cutter,  s.  A  machine  for  making 
cog-wlieels  by  cutting  out  the  material  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

gear-gatherer, 5.  Amoney-makingman. 

iSrMch.) 

gear-wheel,  s.  Any  cog-wheel,  whether 
crown,  spur,  internal-cogged,  bevel,  or  lantern, 
is  a  gear-wheel.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
possession  of  cogs,  which  act  upon  the  cogs  of 
another  wheel  iu  the  train  or  series  to  impart 
or  transmit  motion.     [Gearing.] 

*  gear*  *  geir«  v.t.    [Geak,  s.\    To  dress ;  t« 
hai'ni;ss  ;  to  put  gear  on. 

"Tliat  all  nianer  of  men  ...  be  reddy  hotsit  and 
geirit."—AcU  James  il.  (I-ISC),  ch.  btxl. 

*  geare,  v.U    [Jeer,  v.] 
gear'-ing,  s.    [Eng.  gmr^  3. ;  •ing.'\ 

1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Harness,  tackle. 

2.  Mach.  :  A  train  or  series  of  wheels  with 
cogs  for  transmitting  motion ;  the  parts  in 
machinery  by  which  motion  is  communicated. 
In  spur-gearing  the  teeth  are  arranged  round 
eitlier  the  concave  or  convex  surface  of  a 
cylindrical  wheel  in  the  direction  of  radii 
from  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  are  of  equal 
depth  throughout.  In  bevel  led -gear  ing  the 
teeth  are  placed  upon  the  exterior  periphery 
of  a  conical  wheel  in  a  direction  converging  to 
the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  depth  of  the 
teeth  gradually  diuiiuishes  from  the  base. 

gearing-chain,  s. 

Much. :  An  endless  chain  transmitting 
motion  from  one  toothed  wheel  to  another, 

gearing-rails,  s.  pL  The  laddep-Uka 
rails  at  the  sidt;  of  a  cart  or  waggon  ;  the  raves, 

ge-ark'-SU-tite,  s.    [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =  earth,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  arks-utite  (q.v.).] 

Min,:  A  dull,  white,  earthy  mineral,  like 
kaolin.  Compos.  :  Fluorine  41'18,  almninum 
13-75,  lime  19'25,  soda  2-4<3,  water  20*22. 
Occurs  iu  Greenland  with  cryolite.    (Dana.) 

*  gear'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  gear ;  -ment.l    Kub- 

bish,  trash. 

*  geas'-6n,  geaz-on,  *  ges-on,  *  ges-onn, 

a,     [A.S.   gdsne  =  empty,    barren.)     Searcy 
uncommon,  unusual, 

'•  The  lady,  hearkniog  of  hla  nensefnlt  speech. 
Found  nothing  that  ho  said  vnmeet  nor  i/ftwon.* 
Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  VI.  iv.  SI 

ge-as'-ter,  ge-as'-trum,  s,    [Gr.  yn  (9^  " 

the  eartli,  and  atrrvjp  {aster)=Si  star.    So  called 

from  the  t^teilate  appearance  of  the  species 

when  burst  and  lying  on  the  ground.] 

Bot. :  Earth  stars.  A  genus  of  gasteromycd* 


b^l,  b6^;  pout,  jovri;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  Xenoph 
H}ian,  -tian  =  shaji.    -tion,  -sion  —  shiin;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -siou3=:shuB,    -hie,  -die.  ^c  =  bel,  d^ 


Lon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
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geat— gelatigenous 


tous  fungi,  suh-ordor  Trichogastrea.  It  was 
formed  by  Miciieli  to  iiulude  llio  Pull'lalls 
having  astellated  volva.  Tliey  are  small  fungi, 
often  of  a  brown  colour,  found  chiefly  in  tin; 
South  of  England  in  jiine-woods  and  pastures 
dnring  the  autainn  months.  Geasler  kygmme- 
tricjis,  as  the  name  rmplies,  readily  absorbs 
and  retains  moisture. 

geat  (1),  s.     [A.S.  geotan  =  to  pour ;  Low  Ger. 
geteii.] 

FountJ. :  The  hole  or  channel  thronf^h  which 
molten  metal  descends  into  the  mould. 


"geat  (2),  s,    [Jet.] 


geave,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look  in  an 
unsteady  manner. 

"CfiUiint,  clnp  the  lltl  clown  on  the  pat;  what  hiia 
they't  hinging  ffeavinff  up  tliere  torV'—Periii  of  Man, 
i.  65. 

ge'-bang,  s.     [A  Javanese  word.] 

Boi. :  (For  def.  see  compound). 

gebang-palzn,  5. 

Boi. :  C'nriipha  Gchanga.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Java,  where  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching;, 
plaiting,  &c.,  and  the  root  for  diarrhoea,  while 
a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared  from  the  interior  of 
the  trunk. 

geb-bie,  gab-ble,  s.  [Fr.  jahot.\  The  crop 
or  craw  of  a  bird. 

|je'-bi-a,  s.  [Gr.  Y^  (?e)  =  the  earth,  and  ^ia. 
(6(V()=" strength,  force,  power,  might.] 

Znnl. :  A  genus  of  long-tailed  decapodons 
Crustaceans,  family  Thalassinidw.  Type  GeMa 
stcllata,  a  cralj  about  an  inch  and  &  half  long 
found  on  the  coasts  of  England. 

Cre'-ber.  s.    [Guebre.] 

|je-car-9i'-ni-daB,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecar- 
cin{ni^),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  sufT.  -idee.] 

ZooJ. :  Land  Crabs.  A  family  of  short-tailed 
Crustaceans,  containing  various  tropical  land 
crabs.  They  live  often  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea  in  dry  woods  in  burrows,  which  they  ex- 
cavate, sallying  forth  by  nightin  qnestof  foofl. 
At  a  certain  season  they  migrate  in  numbers 
to  the  sea  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

ije-car-9i'-EiUS,  s.  [Gr.  y^  {ge)  =  land,  and 
(capKi'i'o?  {karkinos)  =  a  crab.] 

Zoo!. :  Land  Crab.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gecarcinidie  (q.v.). 

|jS-9i-ni'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gecin(us),  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Picidse  (TVood- 
peckers),  established  by  Mr.  George  R.  Gray, 
in  which  the  ridge  of  the  bill  is  near  its  dorsal 
line.     Type,  Gecinus  (q.v.). 

j[e-9i'-nus,  5.  [Gr.  yr}  (ge)=.t'he  earth,  and 
Ktvetii  (kineo)  =  to  move.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  tyi^ical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gecinina  (Q-v.)-  Gecinus  (Picus)  viridis  is 
the  Green  Woodpecker  of  Britain.  [Wood- 
pecker.] 

*gSck,  s.  [Ger.  gecl- :  Dut.  geJc  =  &  coxcomb, 
a  simpleton.  Cf.  also  A.S.  gedc  =  a  cuckoo.] 
(Geck,  v..  Gawk.] 

1.  A  toss  of  the  head  in  derision  or  contempt; 
a  taunt,  a  gibe. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  derision,  or  contempt ; 
a  dupe. 

"  And  to  become  tlie  ffeck  and  scorn 
0'  the  other's  rillany." 

Shakeap.  :  Cymbfline,  v.  4. 

I^Ck,  v.t.  &  i.  [Dan.  giecker  =  to  J3st,  to  jeer.] 
(Geck,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  deride  ;  to  laugh  or  sneer  at. 

2.  To  befool,  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

*"  Hame  to  the  Proweat  it  was  directit ; 
But  ye  shall  heir  whow  he  waa  geckit," 
Legend :  Bp.  St  Androii ;  Poemt  (isth  cent.),  p.  336. 

B,  [ntra7is. :  To  sneer,  to  deride ;  to  mani- 
fCBt  contempt  or  derision. 

"  Dnrljjg  our  whole  joMTney  she  ffecktd  and  scorned 
at  niynurthem  speech  and  habit." — 3cott :  Antiquary, 
cb.  xxxiiL 

gec'-ko,  gek'-ko,  s.  [Fr.  gecko;  Mod.  Lat. 
gekko,  said  to  b«  imitated  from  the  sound  of 
the  animal's  voice.] 

Znnl. :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the  family 
Geckolidie  (q.v.).  Gecko  vei^is  is  common  iii 
India  and  the  adjacent  countries,  being  often 


seen  on  the  walls  of  rooms  or  running  up  the 
window-panes.      The  spider   "  wliich  taketh 


hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  king's  palaces" 
(Prov.  XXX.  28),  seems  to  be  not  a  genuine 
araclinidan,  but  a  gecko  lizard. 

gec-kot'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  gecko,  t  con- 
nective, and  Lut.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Lacertilia  (Lizards), 
aub-order  Pacliyglussa,  The  eyes  are  large, 
the  tongue  not  very  protrusible,  tlie  teeth 
numenins,  the  toes  furnished  below  with  im- 
bricated 1  dates,  or  adhesive  discs,  which 
exude  a  viscous  fluid.  These,  acting  like  the 
suckers  of  the  domestic  fly,  enable  the  aniniHls 
to  walk  up  panes  of  glass  or  go  along  the 
ceilings  of  rooms.  They  feed  on  insects. 
There  are  many  species  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worids.  Though 
repoi-ted  venomous,  they  are  really  harmless. 
For  Gecko  vtrus  see  Gecko.  The  Croaking 
lizard,  Thcecadactylvs  Imvis,  is  common  in  the 
boiling-houses  on  estates  iu  Jamaica. 

ged,  gedd,  s.  [IceL  gedda;  Sw.  gadde ;  cf. 
Icel.  gaddo  ;  A.S.  gad  =  a  goad.]    [Goad,  s.J 

Zool.  :  The  pike.    (Scotch.) 
"  A  ffedd.  or  a  dish  of  perch  now  and  then." — Scott : 
Rob  Roy,  ch,  xxxvi. 

ged'-rite,  s.  [From  Gedres,  in  France,  near 
wJiich  it  occurs.] 

Min :  A  variety  of  Anthophyllite,  with 
microscopic  black  spinels. 

gee,  jee,  v.i.  [Prob,  a  variant  of  go  (q.v.). 
Malm  refers  the  second  and  third  senses  to 
Fr.  ded.  iLsed  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left,  in 
Switzerland  to  the  right ;  Arm.  dia,  diou ; 
Ir.  deas  =  to  the  right  hand.] 

*  1.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit 

2.  To  go  or  turn  to  the  off-side  ;  used  as  a 
direction  to  horses. 

3,  To  move  faster :  aa  a  teamster  cries  to 
his  horses,  gee-n\>. 


geer,  s.    [Gear,  s.] 

s.  pi.     [Goose.] 


geest,  s.  [Ltiw  Ger.  geest,  geestland  =  drj*, 
sandy  land  ;  <>.  Fris.  gcst,  gestlond,  from  gdit 
=  baiTen.]  Alluvial  matter  on  the  surface  of 
land,  not  of  recent  origin. 

geez,  s.  [Arabic]  A  dialect  of  Arabic,  called 
also  Literaiy  Ethiopic,  the  ancient  language 
of  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  now  a  spoken  language, 
having  been  superseded  by  the  Amharic.  Its 
literature  reaches  back  to  the  fourth,  century. 

Ge-hen'-na,  s.  [Lat.  Gehenna;  Gr.  Teewa 
(GceiLud),  Vaievua^Gaicjina),  from  Heb.  0311  H^3 
(Ge  ITinnoni),  the  valley  of  Hinnom  :  W^3  (gal) 
N*3  (ge),  N^3  (ge),  and  '3  (ge)  =  valley,  and  d\t\ 
(Himiom).    (See  def.).] 

1.  Scrip.  Geog.  :  A  valley  anciently  belonging 
to  a  man,  Hinnom,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
(Josh,  xviii.  6),  and  Inherited  by  his  son  or 
sons,  whence  it  is  called  the  Valley  of  the  Son 
of  Hinnom  (Josh.  xv.  8),  or  of  the  children  of 
Hinnom  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10).  In  Joshua  it  is 
described  as  lying  south  of  Jebu>>i,  the  Jebu- 
site  capital,  which  afterwards  became  Jeru- 
salem (xviii.  16).  Here,  during  the  later  period 
of  tlie  Jewish  kings,  men  made  their  sons  and 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech  or 
Moloch,  the  Ammonite  fire-god  C2  Kings  xxiii.  i 
10  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6),  or  actually  burnt  them 
in  the  fire  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  Tojihet  was  in 
it  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10),  and  a  prophetic  passage 
mentions  the  size  and  fierceness  of  the  Hres 


there  burning  for  the  "king"  [Molech  meana 
king]  (Isaiah  xxx.  '6'^).  Josiah  put  an  end  to 
these  cruei  practices,  and  defiled  the  place  (^ 
Kings  xxiii.  10).  It  woh  doomed  afterwards  to 
become  an  overcrowded  cemetery  (Jer.  vii.  32). 
When  the  Jews  outgrew  all  love  of  human 
sacrillce,  they  regarded  the  place  with  horror, 
tlie  Rabbins  deeming  it  the  gate  of  hell.  [2.} 
The  valley,  whicli  the  Aiahs  call  Gehennam, 
is  thorougiily  known.  It  is  narrow  and  deep, 
with  rugged  limestone  cliffs,  excavated  for 
tombs.  an<l  the  mountain  sides  overtop])ingaU. 

"The  jilraaant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tojjhet  thtnce 
Ami  black  eefutmui  called,  the  ty|.e  o(  H^II." 

ililt-m:   />.  /,..  I.  40S- 

2.  Scrip.  Doctrine  :  Hell,  the  jjlace  of  punish- 
ment, the  HufTeringflof  the  lost  being  compared 
to  those  of  tlie  children  sacriticed  to  Moloch. 
[1-] 

"  Whosoever  Bhall  eay  Thou  fool,  shall  be  In  dRnger 
of  the  hell  of  Hre  (iii»r):tn,  Gr.  Oehenrui  of  Are).  — 
MiUt.  V.  £2  (Reviiwd  Veraiyu). 

geh'-lcn-ite,  s.  (Ger.  gehknit.  Named,  by 
Fuclis  after  his  colleague  Gehlen.] 

Min. :  A  greyish-green  or  brown  tetragonal 
mineral ;  its  hardness  5"5  to  ti ;  its  sp.  gr.  2*9 
to  3*1 ;  its  lustre  resinous  or  vitreous  ;  its  frac- 
ture uneven  to  splintery.  Compos. :  Silica 
29'9;  alumina  21*5;  sesquioxide  of  iron  6'6 ; 
lime  42-0  =  100.  It  has  feeble  double  refiac- 
tion.  It  is  known  nntive  only  in  the  Fassa 
valley,  but  occasionally  occiu^  among  the 
scoriae  of  furnaces.    (Dana.) 

ge'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yij(ge)  =  the  earth  ;  -ic.]  Earthy, 
pertaining  to  or  derived  from  earth  ;  terrene. 

gelc-acld,  s.    [Ulmic-acid.j 

gei'-er-ite,  $.     [From  Geyer  in  Saxony,  when 

it  occurs.] 
iliH, :  The  same  as  Leucopyrite  (q.v.). 

ge'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  yiJiVoc  (geinos)  =  mortal ;  sub- 
ject to  decay,]    [Ulmin.J 

geiz'-en,  giz'-z^n,  v.i.  [Sw.  gisna.  =  to  dry 
up ;  Icel.  gisin  =  dried.]  To  become  dry  and 
shrink  for  lack  of  moisture ;  to  wither ;  to 
fade. 

"Gude-will,  man,  is  a  grizen'd  tub  that  bauds  naa 
liquor."— .Scor? ;  Bride  of  lAirnmernioor,  cb.  uv. 

gek'-ko,  s.     [Gecko.] 

*  gel'-ai-ble,  a.  [Lat.  gelo  =  to  congeal ;  gdu  = 

frost.]  That  may  or  can  be  congealed  ;  ca]>able 
of  being  converted  or  concreted  into  a  jelly. 

gel'-a-da,  s.     [An  Abyssinian  word(?).3 

Zool. :  A  baboon  closely  allied  to  Hama- 
dryas,  discovered  by  Kuppel  in  Abyssinia, 
and  in  consequence  named  Gelada  r^ppeliu 
It  figures  in  the  list  of  the  Zoological  Society 
as  Theropitheais  gelada. 

gel-a-lse'-an,  a,     [Named  after  Gelal-u-Din, 
Sultan  of  fchorassan.] 
Chron.  :  See  etym.  andcompooQd. 

gelala&an-era,  s. 

Chron.  :  An  era  introduced  by  Gelal-u-Dia 
and  commeucing  March  4,  a.d.  1079.  (Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  &c.) 

ge-lis'-i-mus,  s.  [Gr.  yeXdaifio^  (gelosimos) 
=  hmghable,  from  yf\dui  (gelao)  =  to  laugh. 
What  is  ludicrous  about  the  matter  is  to  see 
such  marine -loo  king  animals  as  crabs  ashore, 
and  flourishing  an  abnormally  large  claw  in, 
tlie  face  of  their  foes.] 
Zool. :  [Calling  Crab], 

*  ge-las'-tic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  ycAa(mKo*s  (gelaa- 
tikos)  =  inclined  to  laugh  ;  -yeAdtD  (gelao)  =  to 
laugh.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  laughter. 

"Expanding  the  gelastic  muaclea. '  —  7*.  Brovna! 
Works,  ii.  Uv. 

B.  As  s^tbst. :  Laughter,  meiriment. 

"When  be  bad  made  np  his  mind  to  a  dreadful 
course  ui  ilrajitics,  eliould  tind  that  gelag  ict  had  .been 
substituted.' — Southey :  Itoctor,  ch.  extmord. 

gel-a-tig'-en-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gelatiiu,  and  Gr, 
ycvi'aw  (gennao)  =  to  produce.]  Producing  or 
yielding  gelatine. 

gelatigenous-tissues,  s.  pi 

Anat.  :  jVnimal  tissues  which,  on  being 
vreated  with  boiling  water,  yield  gelatine. 
These  are  the  skin,  the  serous  membranes.  th» 
cellular  sheaths  of  the  muscles,  the  organic 
portion  of  bone,  &c. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall«  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  so,  pdt| 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  ftill :  try.  Syrian.    £e,  os  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gelatinate — gelt 
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^e-l^t'-i-nate,  v.i.  &.  t.  [Eng.  gelati/i(e);  -ate.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  lieconie  converted  or  con- 
creted into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

B.  Trans. :  To  concrete  or  convert  into  a 
•ubstanee  like  jelly. 

^6-l3,t-i-na'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gelatin(e);  -ation.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  a  sub- 
stance like  jelly;  the  state  or  procesa  of  be- 
coming gelatinated. 

£el'-a-tine,  gel-a-tm,  s.  &  a.  [Ft.  gelatine ; 
Sp.,'Port.,&  Ital.  (7*./a(iHrt,froin  Lat.  gelatus  — 
frozen,  pa.  par.  of  pc/o  =  to  cause  to  freeze; 
gelu  =  frost,  cold.]  So  named  from  the  tend- 
ency which  the  substance  has  to  congeal  and 
become  to  a  certain  extent  sol'd. 
A*  As  substantive : 

Chem.  :  Gelatin,  C75H124N24O29.  ?  Animal 
gltitin,  obtained  by  treating  bones  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  bone,  consisting  of  phos- 
jihates  and  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
Ac,  and  leaves  the  bone  cartilage.  [Ossein.] 
This,  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water, 
dissolves,  and  forms  gelatine,  which  can  be 
piiiified  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  pre- 
cipitating by  alcohol.  A  pure  variety  is  ob- 
tained from  the  swimming-bladder  of  the 
Bturgeoii,  or  otlier  species  of  Acipeiiser.  Im- 
pure gelatine,  called  glue,  is  prepared  by 
boiIin»  down  pieces  of  hide,  horn,  hoof,  cjirti- 
lage,  &c.,  with  water  under  pressure.  Pure 
gelatine  is  amorphous,  transparent  in  thin 
plates,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  vege- 
table colours  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  In  contact  with  cold  water  it  swells  up, 
and  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  acids,  excejtt  by  tannic  acid,  which 
gives  a  flaky  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  this  reaction 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  leather 
(q.v.).  The  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Gelatin 
subjected  to  dry  distillation  yields  methyla- 
mine,  cyanide  of  ammonium,  pyrrol,  &c.  ;  by 
oxidation  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  or  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid,  acids  of  the  fatty 
series,  benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzoic  acid,  &c. 
Gelatine  boiled  with  caustic  potash  yields 
glycocine  and  leucine.  Gelatine  contains  about 
about  50  per  cent,  of  carbon,  6*6  of  hydrogen, 
and  1S*4  of  nitrogen;  when  pure  it  probably 
contains  no  sulphur.  Moist  gelatine  exposed 
to  the  air  rapidly  putrefies,  the  liquid  becoming 
first  acid,  but  afterwards  itgives  off  ammonia. 
Dry  gelatine  is  unaltered  by  the  air.  Gelatine 
gives  no  precipitate  with  lead  acetate,  alum,  or 

.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.    A  mixture  of  gela- 
tine with  potassium  dichroraate  becomes,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light, insoluble  in  water. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Composed  of,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  gelatine  ;  gelatinous. 

gel-a-tin'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.gelatin(e);  i  con- 
nective ;  -form.]  Havingtheform  of  gelatine; 
gelatinous. 

ge-lat'-in-ize.  v.t.  &  i.  [Eng.  gelatiTiCe);  -ize.] 
The  same  as  Gelatinate  (q.v.). 

ge-lat-i-n6-»  in  comp.  [Gelatine.]  Contain- 
ing gelatine. 

gelatino-sulphurous,  a.  Consisting 
of  gelatine  and  sulphur. 

:|[e-lat-i-no'-si,  s.  pi,    [Mas.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 

gelatinosus  —  gelatinous.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his 
second  order  of  Polypi.  He  includes  under  it 
his  genera  Hydra,  Corine,  Cristatella,  Vorti- 
cella  and  Pedicellaria.    (Cuvier,  ed.  Griffith.) 

^e-lat'-i-noiis,  a.  [Eng.  gelatin(e) ;  -ous.]  Of, 
peitainingto,  or  consisting  of  gelatine  ;  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  nature  or  consistency  of  gela- 
tine ;  viscous,  jelly-like 

"  The  gelatinous  aubstiiice  being  nothing  hut  the 
half-iligest«i  reiuatns  of  earthworms,  ou  which  these 
birds  ie^fi."— Pennant :  Britith  Zooloffi/ ;  Common  OulL 

gelatinous-lichens*  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  having  a  gelatinous  thallus. 
Examples  ;  Icnland  Moss  (Cetraria  ishindica), 
and  Reindeer  Moss  (Claxionia  rangiferina). 

gelatinous-tissues,  s.  pi    [Gelatiqen- 

ous  Tissues.] 

"geld,  *gelt  (1),  s.  [A.S.  fjrhJ,  qild  =  tribute, 
custom  ;  O.  Sax.  geld  :  O.  Fris.  jeld ;  O.  H.  Ger. 


gelt ;  Goth,  gild  ;  Ger.  &  Dut.  geld  —  money, 
tribute.] 

1.  Money,  tribute,  compensation,  ransom. 
Generally,  in  composition,  as  Danepc??,  or 
Danepf/d  (q.v.). 

"Free  from  all  gelu  and  payments.' —  Aifl«r.- 
WaWtam  Abbey,  p.  7. 

2.  A  guild  (q.v.). 

*  geld  (2),  *  gelde,  a.  &  s.    [Gelt.] 

geld,  *geel-dyn.  "  gelde,  *  gel -den, 
*gel"dyn.  *  gild,  v.t.  (Icel.  gdda;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  gulla;  Dan.  glide.]     [Galt,  Gelt.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  cjistrate,  to  emasculate  ;  to  de- 
prive of  the  power  of  generation. 

"Som  beeth  igUd^-d  that  gilUeth  hem  self  for  the 
kyuKdom  of  God."— rrecfeti,  v.  63. 

*  II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  deprive  of  any  essential  part;  to 
mutilate. 

"  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  iiatrimony." 

Shakcsp. :  R.ckaTd  II..  IL  L 

2.  To  clear  or  free  from  an^'thing  immodest 
or  obscene  ;  to  expurgate. 

"They  were  diligent  enough  to  make  sure  work,  and 
to  geld  it  60  clearly  in  some  places,  that  they  took 
away  the  very  maiikood  of  it." —Dryden :  Juvenal. 
(Prel) 

^geld'-a-ble  (I),  a.  [Eng.  geld,  v.  ;  -ohle.] 
That  may  or  can  be  gelded. 

*  geld'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  geld  (1),  s.  ;  -able.] 
Liable  to  pay  taxes. 

geld'-er  (1),  *  geld-ere,  s.  [Eng.  gdd,  v. ; 
-er.]    One  who  gelds  or  castrates  ;  a  gelding. 

"  Geld  later  with  gcfders,  as  many  one  do. 
And  look  of  a  dozen  to  geld  away  two." 

T^uuer:  Eusbandrie. 

geld'-er  (2),  s.    [GtJELDER.] 

gelder-rose,  s.    [Guelder-rose.] 

*  geld' -hood.  *  geld-hede,  s.  [Eng.  geld, 
v.  ;  -hood.]     Barrenness. 

geld'  -  ing,  *  geld  Inge,  *  geld  -  yng, 
'  geld-ynge,  "  gueld-iug,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &l 
s.     [Geld,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive : 

I.  Literally : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  castrating  ;  castration. 

2.  One  who  has  been  gelt  or  castrated  ;  ap- 
plied— 

*  (1)  To  men,  and  equivalent  to  the  more 
modern  word  eunuch  (q.v.). 

"And  whenne  the!  weren  come  up  of  the  watir.  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  ravysched  Filip,  and  the  geldynge 
say  him  no  more  "— ICyc^ij/'p  /  Acts  viiL  39. 

(2)  To  animals  ;  specifically,  a  castrated 
horse. 

"A  coach  and  ten  gelduigs  for  the  more  easy  con- 
veying of  him  to  Mosco." — llncMuyt:  Yoyagei,  i.  459. 

*  II.  Fig. :  An  emasculating  or  depriving  of 
strength  or  force. 

"  Gelding,  signifleth  a  subduing  of  our  affectioue. 
and  taming  the  foul  lust  of  pleasure,  viito  the  will 
of  reason."—  Wilson ;  The  A  rte  of  Rhetorigue,  p.  97. 

ge-lech'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  yn><^n^  igelechls) 
=  sleeping  on  the  ground  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
su(f.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  tribe  Tineina. 
It  contains  173  Britisli  species,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number.    (Statnton.) 

*  gel'-i-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  gelicidium,  from  gelu  = 
frost,  and  mdo  =  to  fall.]    A  frost.    (Coles.) 

*ger-xd,    "gel-ed,   a.     [Lat.  gelidus,  from 
gelu  =  frost.]     Extremely  cold  or  cool. 
"  By  gdid  founts  and  careless  lille  to  muse." 

Thojttson:  Summer.  208. 

gel-id-i-a'-9e-so,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gelidHum), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acecB.] 

Bot. :  A  family,  tribe,  or  order  of  rose-spored 
Algae,  and  belonging  to  the  group  Desmio- 
spermege,  i.e.,  th^'se  bearing  necklaces  of 
spores.  Some  of  the  foreign  species  are  very 
beautiful.     Type,  Gelidium  (q.v.). 

*  ge-lid'-l-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gelid  ;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gelid  ;  extreme  cold. 

gel-id'-i-um,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  gelidus  =  icy 
cold,  from  gelu  =  icy  coldness.] 

Bot.  :  Thetj-pical  genus  of  Gelidiacere  (q.v.). 
Gelidium  corneum  is  a  common  seaweed  with 
a  red  j^innated  horny  frond  from  two  to  six 
or  eight  inches  high. 


*  gel'-id-ly.   odv.      [Eng.   gelid;    -hi.]     loan 
extremely  cold  manner  ;  coldly,  frigidly. 

*  gel'-id-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gelid;    -nesa.]    Ex- 
treme cold  ;  gelidity. 

gel-in'-e-fla,   s.  pi      [From  Lat.  !7ei(o)  =  to 
cause  to  freeze  ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ine.m.] 

Bot.  :  Cells  in  algala  secreting  vegetabi* 
jelly.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

*  gcll  (1).   v.i.     (Ger.   gellen.]     To  tingle  *  tO 
thrill  with  acute  pain. 

"  Vour  wounds  they  will  both  glow  and  gOl, 
Sow  full  sore,  autl  be  full  ilL  Sir  Egeir,  p.  UL 

*  gell  (2),  v.i.    [Icel.  geil  =  a  crack,  a  fissure.} 

To  crack  in  consequence  of  heat ;  a  phrase 
used  concerning  wood  which  cracks  in  drying, 

gell  (3),  v.i.      [Gale,  v.]    To  sing  loudly;  to 
bawl  in  singing  ;  to  yell. 

*  gell  (4),  v.t.  &  i.     [Geal,  v.) 

A.  Trans. :  To  form  into  a  jelly,  to  congeaL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  assume  the  consisteDce  (A 
jelly  ;  to  set. 

*  gell  (1),  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  leech. 

gell  (2).  s.    [Gell  (2).  v.]    A  rent,  crack,  or 
split  in  wood. 

"  I  stevellit  backe.  and  lowten  doune.  set  mal  uebb 
to  ane  gelt  in  the  dor."— Bogg :  IVinUr  Tales,  il  4L 

geU  (3),  giU.  s.     [Gill  (i^,  s.] 

Bot. :  A  labiate  plant,  Nepeta  GlechoTna. 

*  gel-loch,  s.   [Gkll(3),  v.]  Ashrillcry,  ayelL 

"We'll  never  mair  scare  at  the  poolly-woolly  of  ths 
whau|i,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  o(  the  era."—iircnimis 
of  Bodsbec/c,  i.  388. 

gel-lock,  s.     [A  comip.  of  gaveloch  (q.v.).] 

An  iron  crow-bar. 

*  gel'-ly,  s.  &  a.     [Jellt.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  Jelly. 

B.  As  adj. :  Clotted. 

■'  They  softly  wipt  away  the  geUy  blood." 

Speruer;  F.  q..  IIL  iv.  «; 

•ge-loS-CO-py,    s.      (Gr.    veAw?    (gel6s)  = 
laughter,  and  o-Kotre'to  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Antiq.  :  An  old  kind  of  divination  by  the 
laughter  of  any  person  ;  the  inferring  or  dis- 
covering the  qualities,  kc,  of  any  person  by 
the  nature  of  his  laughter. 

*ger-ous,  a.     [Jealous.] 

gel'-se-mine,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  gel3e-m(inm),  and 
sutf.  -ine  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid,  C22HrJ8^'204.  occurring 
in  the  root  of  Gelsemiiim  sempervireTis.  It  is 
an  amorphous  tiansparent  mass,  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  tasies  bitter  and  is  poisonous; 
when  it  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
potassium  dichromate  is  adried,  the  solution 
turns  a  cherry-red  colour,  then  violet,  and 
then  green. 

gel-se'  -mi-um,  s.   [Ital.  gelsoviiTio  =  jasmine.) 

1.  P-ot.  :  \  genus  of  Loganiaceae,  or,  in  the 
oitiuinn  of  some,  of  Bignoniaceae.  Gelsemiuin 
nitirlum  or  sempervirens.  a  climbing  shrub 
witli  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  is  the  Carolina 
Je3s:imine.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
British  greenhouses. 

2.  Phar.  :  Tincture  of  gelsemium  root  ih 
used  in  America  as  a  sedative ;  in  overdoses 
it  causes  death  by  paralysis  of  the  respimtory 
muscles. 

gelt,  pa.  par.     [Geld,  v.] 

gelt,  ''geld,  *gelde,  *gild,  *yeld,  a.  &s. 

[Icel.  gddr  :  O.   Sw.  gaider;  Sw.  gall.-    Dan. 
gold.]    [Geld,  v.] 

A.  .^5  adjective: 

L  Literally  : 

1.  Castrated,  gelded. 


*  2.  Barren,  unfruitful. 

**  Elesa>>eth  thi  cosyn.  that  la  cald  geld 
She  baa  conceyfled  a  sin." 

Towneley  Mytteriet.  p.  7BL 

*  II.  Figuratively: 

1.  Emasculated ;  having  lost  the  power  of 
generation. 

"  Elde  maketh  me  ne>d  an  growen  nl  grai," 

Earlti  English  Puems,  p.  148. 

2.  Weak,  feoble.  spiritless. 

"MyngomeacB  waxethj^rfde."       Lyric  Poems,  p.  ^ 


boil,  hS^x  poiit,  j<i^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -«ious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  del. 
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gelt— geminel 


B.  As  siifist.  :  A  gelding. 

"The  apnyed  getu  they  esteem  the  most  profitable," 
—MortimeT :  Itutbancirj/. 

•gelt  (1),  s.     [Gilt.]    Tinsel  or  gilt  surface  ; 
or  perhaps  gold. 

"  I  won  her  with  a  Ktrdle  of  pelt, 
Embost  with  but'le  iilmnt  the  Wit" 

Spenser :  Shepheard*  Calender ;  Feb. 

*gelt  (2),  s.     [Geld  (1),  A  J 

gem,  "  gemme,  s.    [O.  Fr.  gcmme,  from  Lat. 
gemma  =  a,  bud,  a  gem;    ItaL   gemma;    Sp. 
•yema ;  Port,  gomo,  gemma.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

I.  A  precious  atone,  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
emerald,  &.C.,  especially  when  cut  and  polished 
for  ornamental  purposes  ;  a  jewel. 

"The  Bhlning  circlets  of  his  golden  hair  .  .  . 
Inataxred  with  gans  and  «"'*'■  beatrow  the  shore  " 
Pope:  Homer ;  Iliad  xviL  66. 

*2.  A  bud.    [Gemmule.] 

"  From  the  Joiiite  of  thy  prolific  stem 
<swellins  knot  Is  raisM,  willed  affero." 

iMnham :  Of  Old  Age.  676. 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  gem  in  beauty  or 
brilliancy  ;  as  a  drop  of  dt.'W. 

4.  Anything  of  the  greatest  value,  beauty, 
or  rareness. 

II.  Zool. :  The  same  as  Gemmdle  (q.v.X 

^  Artificial  gems :  Factitious  stones  are  made 
of  very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent,  and 
dense  glass,  usually  called  paste  or  strass. 
The  composition  is  silica,  jiotjissa,  and  oxide  of 
lead,  with  some  otiier  ingredients  at  times, 
and  metallic  oxides  for  colouring.  The  beauty 
depends  upon  the  clearness  and  the  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  gem,  and  also  upon  the 
care  and  skill  in  the  cutting. 

%  Obvious  compounds  are  ffcm  -  adorned 
(Byron):  gem-illuminedt  gem-surpassing ^  gem- 
tipt  (Cov.'per),  &c. 

gem-cutting,  s.  The  surfaces  of  gems 
are  cut  into  facets  to  increase  their  brilliancy. 
The  greater  the  natural  brilliancy ,  the  fewer 
facets  are  required  to  obtain  a  given  brilliancy. 

gem-engravlng,  s.  Theartof engraving 
on  gems.  It  is  performed  by  small  revolving 
wheels  or  points  charged  with  diamond  dust, 
emery,  &c.,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
gem.  It  is  also  called  Gem-sculpture,  or 
Lithoglyptic3(q.v.).    [Cameo,  (ntaolio.] 


s.     The  same  as  Gem- 


gem-sculpture, 

ENtJR.WINCi  (q.v.). 

*gem^  v.t.  &  i.    [Gem,  s.] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  adorn  with  gems,  jewels,  or  precious 
atones. 

2.  To  bespangle  or  adorn,  as  with  gems, 

"In  the  raae  mystarloaa  Siiig 

Pinks  and  rosea  ffemm'ti  with  dew." 

Jones :  Muse  Recalled. 

3.  To  put  forth  in  buds. 

"  Rose,  as  In  dance,  the  stately  treea,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  bung  with  copious  frnit.  or  ffemmed 
Their  bloaaoma.'  JJUfon  :  P.  L..  Tii  325. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 
Ge-ma'-ra,  s.  [Aramsean  Wp03  (gcma.ra),  which 

according  to  Buxtorf  is  =  supplement  or  com- 
plement, but  according  to  Dr.  Samuel  David- 
son is  =  doctrine,  being  derived  from  ip? 
(pcmar)  =  to  learn.] 

Hebrew  Literature:  One  of  the  two  leading 
portions  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  divided  into 
the  Mishna  or  Text,  and  the  Gemara  or  Com- 
mentary.    [Talmud,] 

•  ge-mar-ic,  a.     [Eng.  geviaria);  -ic.]    Of  or 
pert;iining  to  the  Gemara. 

^em'-el,  s.     [Lat.  gem-elhis  =  twin,  paired ;  Sp. 
gemilo ;  Ital.  gemello;  O.  Fr.  gemeau,] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  of  twins. 

*'  OrmeJs  apereden  in  the  wombe."—  Wydiffe :  Genesis 
xnviii,  27. 

2.  A  hinge.    [Gemel-hinge.] 

"  A  stone- wroncht  door  of  no  me.ine  weight : 
Yet  from  itselfe  the  gern-rlt  beaten  bo 
That  little  strfngth  could  thrust  it  to  and  fro." 
Browne:  Britarinin's  Pastorait,  bk.  u.,  s.  a. 

n.  Ber.:  A  term  n]iplied  to  two  bars  or 
barralets,  placed  parallel  to  each  other. 

"Two  geTneU.  silver,  between  two  griffins  pasaant" 
•-Strgpe:  Life  of  Smith,  chA.,  note  a. 

gemel-hinge,  s. 

Locksmith.  :  A  hinge  consisting  of  an  eye  or 
loop  and  a  hook. 


gemel-ring,  «.    A  ring  with  two  or  more 

links  ;  a  giiubiil, 

gemel-window,  5. 

Arch. :  A  wni'low  with  two  bay* 

gem-el-lar'-i-a,  a.  [Lat.  gemellarta,  gemellar 
=  a  vessel  for  holding  oil.] 

Zonl. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gemcllariadse(q.v,).  Tliecella  are  joined  back 
to  tiack,  all  the  pairs  facing  the  samo  way. 

gem-el-Iar-i'-a-daa,  «.  pt  [Mod.  Lat 
gcmp.llar{ia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -ida',.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  iufundibulate  polyz<Kt, 
sub-order  Clieilostomata.  It  was  founded  by 
I'rof.  Husk.  The  cells  are  opposite  in  pairs, 
the  polyzoary  continuous, 

ge-mel'-li,  s.  pi    [Gemellus.] 

*  gem-el-lip' -a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gemellus  — 
twin,  and  paHo  =  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or 
producing  twins. 

ge-mel'-liis  (pi.  ge-mel'-li),  s.  [Lat  = 
twin.] 

Anat. :  One  of  two  small  twin  muscles  in 
the  thigh.  There  is  a  gemeUus  superior  and  a 
ge-nellus  inferior. 

*  gem'-ent,  a.     [Lat.  gew^ns,  pr.  par.  of  gemo 

=  to  gi'uan.]    Groaning.    (Blount) 

*  gem'-in-jatl,  s.  [Lat.  geminus  —  twin-bom,] 
A  pair,  a  doublet. 

"The  often  harmony  thereof  softened  the  verse  more 
than  the  majesty  of  tiie  subject  would  permit,  uiiivs^ 
they  hml  ail  been  geminala  or  couplets."  —  Drayton: 
Barons'  Wart.    (Pref.) 

*  gem'-i-nate,  a.  [Lat.  geminatus,  pa.  par.  of 
gemino  =to  double ;  geminus  =  twin-bom.] 

Bot. :  United  or  collected  in  pairs. 

geminate-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  .-Twin  flowers ;  flowers  produced  in  pairs. 

geminate-leaves,  s.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Leaves  arranged  in  pairs;  leaves 
springing  from  the  same  node,  but  not  oppo- 
site to  each  other. 

*  gem'-l-nate,  v.t.  [Fr.  gimirur ;  ItaL  gemi- 
nare ;  8p.  gerniiier.]  [Geminate,  a.]  Todoul)ie. 

"  W  is  but  the  V  geminated  in  the  lull  Bound."— Ben 
Jonson  :  Englisti  Qramirmr. 

*  gem-i-na'-tion,  s,  [Lat.  geminatio,  from 
ganinatus,  pa.  par.  o(  gemino  =  to  double.] 

1.  The  act  of  doubling ;  duplication. 

"They  admit  a  ffemination  of  principal  parta."  — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iii.,  cIl  x\. 

2.  Duplication ;  reduplication  ;  an  increas- 
ing twofold. 

"If  the  cTill  be  in  the  aense  and  in  the  conscience 
both,  there  is  a  gemination  of  it.'  —Bacon  .■  Colmirt  of 
Good  d-  EvU,  5  8. 

gem'-i-ni,  s.  pi.  [Masc.  pi.  of  Lat.  gem.inns= 
twin,  produced  at  tlie  same  birth  with  another.] 

Astron.  :  The  third  of  the  zodiacal  constel- 
lations [)(].  The  name  is  given  from  two  con- 
spicuous stars,  a  and  ^  Geminomm,  the  former 
named  after  the  example  of  the  Greeks  Castor  ; 
the  latter,  Pollux.  If  an  imaginary  line  be 
drawn  through  the  belt  of  Orion  and  two 
bright  stars  in  the  line  of  the  belt,  it  wiU 
nearly  pass  through  Gemini.  If  again  Regulus 
and  Aldebaran  be  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
space  between  them  be  equally  divided,  the 
point  of  bisection  will  be  in  Gemini.  Castor 
is  a  remarkable  binar>'  sta,r  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, Pollux  is  of  the  second.  The  sun  enters 
the  third  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  different 
from  the  actual  constellation  about  May  21, 
and  passes  from  it  to  Caucer  about  June  21. 

^  Gemini  (geminy,  jiminy)  is  used  as  a  kind 
of  mild  oath  or  interjection  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  word  is,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer  (Folk- 
Etymology),  identical  with  Ger.  0  Gemine; 
Dut,  Jemy,  Jemini,  which  are  shortened  forms 
of  Lat.  0  Jesn  Domine,  or  perhaps  merely 
from  Jesii  mens;  Ital.  Giesit  mio. 

gem-i-mr-lo-rous,  a.  [Lat.  geminvs  = 
twin,  double  ;  fios  (genit.  floris)  =  a  flower  ; 
Eng.  adj.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Twin-flowered;  having  two  flowers 
growing  together. 

•gem'-in-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  geminus  =  twin.] 
Double  ;  in  pairs  ;  t^vin. 

"Christiana  have  l);\ptized  these  gemlnoris  births 
and  double  oonnascenciPB,  with  several  names,  as 
conceiving  in  them  a  distinction  of  noala "-Browne  ; 
Vulgar  Erroiirs,  bk-  Iii.,  ch.  xv. 


*gem'"i-ny,  s.    [Gemini.]     A  imir,  a  braoe^ 

a  couple. 

"  I  have  gT;tt«d  upon  my  good  frienda  (or  threw  re. 
prievea  (or  yon.  and  your  couch-f^llow.  Nlm ;  or  elM 
jrou  liad  looked  through  the  grate,  like  a  geminu  ol 
babooiiM."—.'ihaketp. :  Merry  WiKet^f  Wtmttor,  it  3. 

^em-i-tor'-e^,  s.  pi.  [Lat  gemltus  =  sl  sigh,  a 
groan,  from  gtiiw  =  to  sigli,  to  groao.  Tha 
name  is  not  a  good  one.  Gemo  df»es  not  mean 
to  coo,  and  the  cheerful  love-song  of  the 
pigeons  is  neither  a  sigh  nor  a  groan.] 

Ornitk. :  Cooers.  The  same  as  the  sub-order 
Columbacei  (q.v.).     It  contains  the  pigeons. 

gem-ma  (pi.  gem -mse),  s.    [Lat  =  a  bed 

eye,  or  gem  of  a  plant] 
L  Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Linna?ns  to  a  leaf- 
bud,  as  distinguiijhed  from  the  llower>bad  of 
a  plant. 

2.  (PL):  Minute  green  bodies  in  the  cys- 
tulse  or  open  cups  which  constitute  the  fructi- 
fication of  Marchantia.  They  occur  also  in 
some  Mosses  and  Hepaticse. 

n.  Zool.  (PL) :  The  buds  produced  by  any 
animal,  whether  detached  or  not. 

*  gem-ma'-9e-ous  (or  ceons  as  sh^),  a. 

[Lat.  gemma;  Eng,  adj.  suft.  -acfons.]  Per- 
taining to  gems  or  leaf-buds ;  of  the  nature  of 
or  reseuibling  gems. 

gem'-m»,  b.  pL    [Qemua.] 

gem'-man,   s.      [A    vulgar    contraction '  of 

gentleman  (q.v.),]    A  gentleman.    (Vulgar.) 

"At  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws. 
And  here  a  sentry  standa  within  jcur  cu.llJu2." 

Bjfnm  :  Beppo,  80. 

*  gent'-ma-rj^,  a.  &  s.    [Eng  gem;  -ary.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

"The  print^iple  and  tremtnarif  affection  la  its  tt*- 
lucencj-.' — Browne:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  U.,  rfi.  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  depository  for  gems  ;  a  jewel-hoosa 
(Blount.) 

2.  A  knowledge  of  gems. 

"In  painting  and  ^fmmar^Fortunato  was  a  quack.* 
—E.  A.  Pue:  Vusk  of  AniOntillado. 

gem'-mate,  a,    [Lat.  gemmatus,  from  gemma 
=  a  gem.  ] 
Bot. :  Having  buds. 

*  gem'-mat-ed,  a.  [Lat.  gemmatus.]  Adorned 
or  set  with  gems  or  jewels. 

gem-ma' -tion,  s.  [Lat.  gemmaius  =  (1)  bear> 
ing  gems,  (2)  bearing  buds,  from  gemma  —  a 
gem,  a  bud  ;  Fr.  gevimation.] 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  The  act  of  budding ;  specif,  the  produc- 
tion of  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves, 
the  former  developing  into  new  flowers  or  in- 
florescences. This  is  seen  occasionally  in 
Scabiosa  and  Dipsacus. 

(2)  The  manner  in  which  young  leaves  are 
folded  up  in  a  bud  before  it  opens  ;  vernation. 

t  (3)  The  time  when  buds  come  forth. 

2.  Zool.  :  Generation  by  the  development  of 
buds,  which  in  some  species,  as  Cheroma, 
grows  out  of  the  forepart  of  the  body,  and  in 
others,  as  Vorticella,  from  the  hind  part  near 
the  stem,  or  from  the  stem  itself,  from  which 
the  young  animal  soon  detaches  itself.  (Owen.) 
Nicholson  considers  that  the  simplest  form  of 
gemmation  is  seen  in  the  power  possessed  by  a 
crustacean  to  replace  a  lost  limb.  Another 
form  of  it  is  when  a  foraminifer,  consisting 
of  a  little  sphere  of  sarcode,  develops  a  second 
one  like  the  first  than  a  third  one  like  the 
second,  till  quite  a  group  of  these  little  globes 
has  been  formed,  after  which  the  whole  are 
surrounded  by  a  complex  shell.  Another 
kind  of  it  is  seen  in  the  Flustra,  in  which  a 
single  polypide,  by  developing  a  .series  of  buds 
which  remain  in  contact  with  the  parent  st^m, 
finally  makes  the  complex  sea  mat,  which  the 
unobservant  mistake  for  an  algal.  This  ia 
called  continuous  gemmation.  When,  as  is  the 
case  of  the  fresh-water  Hydra,  the  new  beings 
developed  from  buds  become  disconnected 
from  their  parents,  and  set  up  a  separate  ex- 
istence.the  pheuomenou  iscalled  discontinuous 
gemmation.  Finally  when  the  young  indi- 
viduals remain  within  the  body  of  the  parent 
till  that  parent  dies,  this  is  tenned  internal 
gemmation.  It  occurs  in  some  polyzoa. 
(Nicholson.) 

gem'-mels,  s.  pi.    [Gemel.  ]    A  pair  of  hingea 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pd!* 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijaiite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


PRECIOUS  GEMS  AS  THEY  ARE  FOUNI>i 

1  TOURMAliINE  (New  York). 

2  TOURMALINE  (Ural). 

3  CHRYSOPRASE. 

i    EMERALD  (Peru). 

5  CHRYSOBERYL  (Ural). 

6  TURQUOISE. 

7  DIAMOND. 

8  SPINEL  RUBY. 

9  GARNET. 

10  TOPAZ  (Ural). 

a  AQUAMARINE  (Ural). 

12  LAPIS-LAZULI. 

13  BLOODSTONE. 

14  TOPAZ  (Brazil), 

15  OPAL. 

16  AMETHYSH 


gemmeous— genealogical 
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4eM'-me-OUS,  a.     [Lat.  gemmetis,  from  gemma 
=  a  gem,  a  bud.] 
1,  Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  gems. 


2.  Resembling  gems. 

"Tlie  blue  is  of  nri  iuexpressible  cpiendour.  tlie 
richettt  CLLTuleaii  glowiui^lwith nffi^imeoim  brilli;iiicy. " 
— I'eniuint:  Britith  Zootogy  ;  Gemmeoit*  Draffonet. 

gem-mif-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  gcmviifer,  from 
gemnuL  ~  a  gem,  a  bud,  and  fcro  —  to  bear; 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ows.l  Reproducing  by  buds,  as 
vegetal)les,  and  cnrtain  anini;Us  of  the  lowest 
class,  as  Hydrozoa  ;  gemmiparous. 

*  gem'-ml-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gemmy ;  -nP5s.l  TIio 
quality  or  state  of  being  gemmy  ;  spruceness, 
smartness. 

•gSm'-ming.s.  [^ng.  gem  : -ing.]  The  science 
of  gems  ;  collecting  of  gems. 

gem-mi-par'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  gemmijxtiious) ; 
■ity.] 
Zool.  :  The  state  of  being  gemmiparous  (q. v.). 

gem-mip'-a-rous,  a.  [Lat.  gemitia  -  a  gem, 
a  bud  ;  pario  =  to  bring  forth,  and  Eug.  adj. 
suff.  -ous.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Producing  gems  or  buds. 

IL  Zool.  :  Propagating  itself  by  new  indi- 
viduals, issuing  in  buds  from  the  body  of  the 
parent.     [Gemmation.] 

*  gem-mos'-i-ty,  5.  [Lat.  gemmos(us)  =  fnll 
of  or  set  with  gems;  Eng.  suff.  -Uii.]  The 
qualityjof  being  a  gem  or  jewel ;  abundance  of 
gems. 

*  gem'-mn-lar,  a.  [Eng.  gcmmnJie) ;  -nr.] 
Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  gemmules. 

gem'-znille,  s.  [Fr.  from  Lat.  gemmula,  dimin. 
of  gemvia  =  a  gem,  a  bud.] 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  The  plumule  of  the  embryo  in  a  seed, 

(2)  The  terminal  bud  of  the  plumule. 

(3)  An  ovule. 

(4)  The  bud  of  a  moss. 

(5)  One  of  the  reproductive  spores  of  an 
algal. 

2.  Zoology ; 

(1)  An  embryo  of  a  radiated  animal  at  the 
stage  when  it  resembles  a  ciliated  monad. 

(2)  An  encysted  mass  of  sx)onge-particlrs, 
from  which  new  ones  are  produced.  (Hrixlcij.) 

gem-mn-lif '-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gemmula  = 
a  little  gem  or  bnd  ;  fcro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff,  -ous.]     Bearing  genimules. 

^em'-my,  a.     [Eng,  gem;  -y.] 

1.  Full  of  gems;  set  with  gems;  bright, 
glittering, 

"  Filmed  Oberon  with  d».maeked  robe  so  irav. 

ALd  gemmy  crown."  PhUipt :  I'ait.  6. 

2.  Containing  gems. 

*'  Not  venal,  you  request  no  eastern  stores, 
Wliere  ruddy  waters  lave  the  gemmy  aborefl." 

Grainger:  Tibullus;  tlegj/ ii.,  b^  li^ 

3.  Spruce,  smart,  neat, 

•gem'-O-ny,  s.  [Lat.  Gemonice  [scate]  =  the 
Sad  Steps  (cf.  the  Bridge  of  Sighs),  situated 
on  the  Aventine  Hill,  leading  to  the  Tiber,  to 
which  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were 
dragged  by  hooks,  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.] 
Fain,  torment. 

•^  "  Anctiiah  through  every  member  fliea 
Ana  iJl  those  inwArd  gemtjmiet 
Whereby  frail  flesh  in  torture  dies." 
Oldham :  To  the  Memory  of  Mr,  C.  Mortoent.  ixilil. 

ge-xno'te,  8.  [A.a,  gemdU]  A 'meeting;  the 
court  of  a  hundred.     [Meet,  Moot,  Mote.] 

gems'-bok,  gem^'-boc*  s.  [Ger.  gemsbocT: 
=  the  male  of  the  chamois  :  gemse  =  chamois, 
and  bock  =  bu(.k.] 

Zool.  :  An  antelope.  Oryx  Gazella,  called  by 
Pallas  Antilope  Oryx,  of  a  heavy  stout  build, 
about  five  feet  long,  three  feet  two  inches 
high,  with  straight  horus  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  lung.  It  is  of  a  rusty  brown 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  white.  It 
is  a  fierce  animal,  dangerous  when  wounded 
to  Imuters,  and  at  times  holding  even  the  lion 
at  bay.  It  inhaViits  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.  Pennant  called  it  the  Egjiitian  Ante- 
lope, but  it  is  not  found  in  the  Nile  valley. 

"  And  the  7nTUbok  and  elnnd  unhanted  recUne 
By  the  §kirta  of  grey  forests  o'erhuiitc  with  wild 
vine-"  Thos.  Pringlc  :  Afar  \n  tlu:  Desert. 


gem^'-hom,  s.    [Ger.] 

Music  : 

1.  An  instrument  made  of  the  horn  of  the 
chamois  goat. 

2.  An  organ-stop,  8,  4,  or  2  feet  in  length, 
the  pipes  of  wliich,  geiu'.rally  uf  metal,  arc 
taper-shaped,  being  only  almnt  one-third  the 
size  at  the  top  that  tln-y  are  at  the  mouth, 
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with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than  a  cylin- 
drical stop  of  tlie  same  scale  at  the  mouth, 
and  very  musica.1.  It  was  first  introduced 
here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in  tlie 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years,  but  was  reintroduced 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  HiU.  (E.  J.  Hopkins, 
iu  Grove's  Diet,  of  Music.) 

-gen,  suf.    [Gr.  yevvdia  (gcmiao)  =  to  produce.] 
Chem. :  A  suffix,  as  iu  hydrogen. 

gen,  5.     [Pers.] 

BoL,  Phar.y  £c. :  Persian  manna.    [Manna.] 

ge'-na,  s.  [Lat.  geiia  =  the  cheek;  Gr.  yein>^ 
(ge7ia<:)  =  the  under  jaw;  Sans,  hanu  =  the 
jaw.] 

t  1.  Annt.  :  The  upper  part  of  the  face,  be- 
between  the  nose  and  ears. 

2.  Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Gasteropoda,  genus 
Stomatella.  Found  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Asia.  &c. 

ge-nap'pe,  s.  [From  the  place  of  its  manu- 
facture.] 

Fabric:  A  worsted  yarn,  whose  smoothness 
enables  it  to  be  conveniently  combined  with 
silk,  and  so  well  adapted  for  braids,  fringes,  &c. 

gendarme  (as  zhan-darm),  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  Lit. :  One  of  the  armed  police  of  France. 
They  are  divided  into  liorse  and  foot  gen- 
darmes. They  are  all  iiicked  men,  and  are 
usually  selected  from  the  military  forces  for 
thfir  courage  and  good  character.  They  are 
divided  into  brigades,  and  a  number  of 
brigades  form  a  departmental  company, 

"  When   the  Peera  withdrew,   it   seems    the  proofs 
about  his  design  of  raising  the  North,  or  the  city,  or  of 
the  killing  the  gendnrmes.  did  not  natisfy  them," — 
Bumet :  Hist,  of  the  /ieformation  (an.  I'ool). 
^  The  gejis-d'arm^s  were  originally  the  king's 
horse-guards  only,  but  afterwards  the  king's 
gardes-dii-corps ;    the    musketeers    and   light- 
horse  were  reckoned  among  them.     There  was 
also  a  company  of  gentlemen  (iu  number  about 
250)  bearing  this  name. 

2.  Fig. :  (See  extract). 

"  Poliincer  and  hU  followers  were  nearly  brouefat  to 

a  afjuidstill  by  oue  of  tboao  projecting  pieces  of  rock 

hich  are  chilled  goidartnen :  apparently  from  their 


frequently   stopping   travellers.  — Saturday    Jleview. 
Feb.  17.  1883.  p.  208. 

gendarmerie    (zhan-darm'-re),     gen- 
dar'-mer-y,    *  gen  darm-or-y,  *gen- 
dar-mour-le,  s.     [Fr.  geTidarmerie.] 
*1.  A  body  of  armed  men. 

"To  have  the  £7f»rffi'rmorj/ and  banda of  horsemen 
...  in  a  re:ulineas  "Strype  :  Memorials,  155L 

2.  The  body  of  gendarmes. 

gen-da-riis'-sa,  s.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  or  sec- 
tion Gendarusseee  (q.v.).  The  only  known 
species,  Gendarussa  luilgaris,  is  from  India. 
When  its  leaves  and  stalks  are  rubbed,  they 
emit  a  not  unpleasant  smell.  After  being 
roasted  they  are  given  in  India  in  chronic 
rheumatism  with  swelling  of  the  joints.  (Lind- 
ley.) 

gen-da-rus'-8e-S9.  s.  pi     [Mod.  Lat,  geri^ 
d(trti3s{a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.} 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  or  section  of  Acanthaceae. 
*  gende,  a.    [Gent,  a.] 

gen'-der  (l\  •  gen-dre,  *  gen-er,  *  gen- 
dyr,  s.  [Fr.  genre,  from  Lat.  geyiere,  ablat. 
sing,  of  gentis  =  a  kind,  a  kin ;  Ital.  genere  = 
kind  ;  Sp.  &  Port,  geiiero.] 

L  Ordinary  Langua-gc : 

*  1.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  class. 

"  Onr  bodies  are  our  gardens  ...  if  we  will  supply 
it  with  one  (lender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  m^iny, 
the  power  or  corrigible  authority  of  thia  lies  in  our 
•will.  —SJuxkfsp. :  Othello,  i.  & 


*  2.  A  class  or  rank  of  people. 

"  Why,  to  a  public  count  I  inlttht  not  go. 
In,  thu  great  love  tbe  genir rnl  gemtarutax  him. 
Shabeap.  :  Bamlet.  !▼.  K 

*  3.  A  sex. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
II,  Gram.  :  One  of  those  classes  or  cate- 
gories into  which  words  are  divided  ac(rording 
to  the  sex,  natural  or  figurative,  of  the  obji;cts 
which  they  represent;  a  class  of  word.s  dis- 
tinguished by  similarity  of  ending,  such  end- 
ing marking  a  distinetion  in  sex,  as  seen  in 
adjectives,  nouns,  particii)les,  &c.  ;  a  gram- 
matical category  in  which  words  of  a  similar 
ending  are  chissed  together.  In  English,  wnrda 
denoting  males  are  said  to  be  of  the  masculine 
gender,  those  denoting  females  of  the  feminine 
gender,  and  those  denoting  things  of  no  sex 
of  the  neuter  gender.  Gramma.'ical  gender  is 
that  which  is  marked  by  difterent  termina- 
tions, as  dominus  (m.),  domina  (f.).  Gram- 
matical gender  existed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
went  out  of  use  gradually  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

"  Gender  Is  a  gmmmatical  distinction,  and  applies 
to  words  only.  Sex  iaa  natuml  distinction.  HiidHppliet 
to  living  objects."— iVwru:  Outlinea  of  EnglUh  Acci- 
dence, i  G'i. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  geruier 
and  sex:  "Gender  signifies  properly  a  genus 
or  kind  ;  sex  signifies  the  habit  or  nature. 
The  gender  is  tiiat  distinction  in  words  which 
marks  the  distinction  of  sex  in  things ;  there 
are,  therefore,  three  gendcri^,  but  only  two 
sexes.  By  the  infleetioiiB  of  words  is  de- 
noted whether  things  are  of  this  or  that  sex, 
or  of  no  sex.  The  gend£rs.  then  fore,  are 
divided  in  grammar  into  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter  ;  and  things  are  divided  into  malt 
and  female  sex."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

gen'-der  (2),  s.    [Etym,  doubtfia] 

Music :  A  Javanese  musical  instrument, 
introduced  into  England  by  Sir  Stamford 
Kalltrs.  It  consists  of  a  row  of  jiaiallel 
iiH'tallic  plates  supported  horizontally  by  two 
stiiugs  passed  tliruugh  the  respective  nodal 
lines  of  the  plates.  Underneath  each  plate  is 
an  upright  bamboo,  containing  a  column  of 
air  of  such  a  height  as  to  reciprocate  the 
sound  of  the  plate  above, 

gen'-der,  *  gen-dre,  v.t.  &  i.     [A  contr. 

form  of  engender  (q.v.).] 

*  A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  beget,  to  produce. 

"  And  all  old  Ocean  genders  In  bla  i-oond." 

Thoimon :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  M. 

2.  To  produce,  to  cause ;  to  give  rise  ot 
origin  to  ;  to  breed. 

"  PooUsh  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knowing 
that  they  doireitt/er  8trife."~2  Timothy  ii,  23, 

*"  B.  IiUrans. :  To  breed,  to  copulate, 

■■  A  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  gender  in."  Shaketp. :  Othello,  It.  S. 

•  gen'-der-er,  *gen-drer,  s.  [Eng.  gender^ 
v.  ;  -er.]  One  who  begets  or  gives  birth  to; 
an  engenderer. 


gen'-der-ing,  *  gen-drynge,  pr.  par.,  a., 

&  s.    [Gender,  v.\ 

A,  »Si  B.  As  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  ctdj. :  (Seo 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s2ibst.  :  The  act  of  engendering ;  the 
thing  engendered. 

"  I  .  .  .  behelde  ...  his  gendrynge  In  hia  kyndea." 
Chaucer :  Bous  of  Fame,  ii.  157. 

*  gen'-drure,  s.    [O.  Fr.  ie.n)gcndrure.'\ 

1.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

"The  sinewis  of  his  stoiiea  of  j^ewfrwre iben  foldid 
togidere." —  Wydiffe  :  Job  xl,  12. 

2.  That  which  is  engendered ;  produce, 
issue. 

"  Gentiile  gendrv.iv  to  make," 

Robert  de  Drunne.  p.  2SS. 

gen-e-a-gen'-e-sis,  s,    [Gr.  yeped  (gejiea)^ 
race,   stock,   family,  and  -yeVeo-is  (genesis)  = 
origin,  soiu-ce.] 
Bicl.:  The  same  as  PARTHENOGENE.si3(q.v.), 

gen-e-a-l6^'-ic-al,  *  gen-e-a-log'-Jc  (or 
gen-e  as  ge-ne),  a.  [Eng.  ge'nealog(y) ;  -ic, 
-ical.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  descent  of  fnrai- 
lies ;  exhibiting  the  succession  of  flamiliea 
from  a  progenitor. 

"There  are  many  Incidental  verities,  historical, 
geographical,  genealogical,  chronological, Ac."— IVofA^ 
land:    ii'orks,  viiL  106. 

2.  According  to  the  descent  of  a  person  or 


bSil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tiozi,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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genealogically— generale 


fitmily  from  an  ancestor :  aa,  a  genealogical 
order. 

"The  golden  fruit  of  true  patrlotlBm,  renl  p^^rnoiiiil 
rrentiiess.  iiud  nobility  nnliidebted  to  ii  fjenfulo'/iftl 
tuble."— I',  linox:  Letters  to  a  t'oun;/ Xoblernan,  h-l.ib, 

gcnealo^cal-tree,  s.  Tlie  g^nciiogy 
or  snccessiiMi  (if  a  family  from  a  iin)^<-iiit.Mr 
(irawn  out  in  the  ligure  of  a  tree,  with  tlio 
root,  stem,  branches,  iic. 

g©-ne-a-l6g'-ic-al-ly,  ofiu.  [Eng.  f/enea- 
lugical:'-ly.\  In  a  gtineaiogical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  genealogy. 

ge-ne-al'-o-gist.  s.  [Eng.  genmlog(y)  ;  -ist ; 
Fr.  (jenmhxii.st,  ;  Sji.  &  Port,  genealogista.] 
One  wlio  is  skilhul  in  tracing  the  genealogy 
or  descent  of  lamilies. 

"With  whfttttver  ilcltKht  the  CAinbrlun  genenlooUt 
might  pumue  tlie  Mno  of  hta  aocealry. "—iord  THtjii- 
tnouth:  LifeofSir  W.  Jonet. 

ge-ne-al'-o-gize,  v.i.  [Eng.  genealog(y) ;  -ize.] 
Tt>  investit^ate  or  trace  the  genealogies  or 
descents  of  I'aiiiilies. 

ge-ne-ai -o-g^,  *  ge-ne-al'-o-gie,  *ge- 
nel-O-gle,  s.  [Fr.  gencalogie,  from  Lat. 
genmlogia.  from  Gr.  yeveaKoyia.  (geiiealogta)  = 
an  acconnt  of  a  family  :  ■/«'«*  (genea)—  birth, 
race,  descent,  and  Koyia  (logia)  =  an  account ; 
Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse ;  Ae'yw  (logo)  =  to 
tell,  to  speak  of  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  genealogia.] 

1.  The  history  or  account  of  the  succession 
of  families  ;  an  enumeration  or  exhibition  of 
descent  in  the  natural  order  of  succession;  a 
pedigree. 

"  Thi3  is  the  f/etieToffie  from  S.  Mfirgarete  the  rjuene 
Of  kyngea  lil  A  bi  In  kyutle  that  has  Iwne-" 

Robert  de  tirunne,  p.  111. 

2.  A  pedigree,  a  lineage  ;  the  descent  of  a 
family  from  a  progenitor. 

"The  ancients  ranged  chaos  into  eeveral  regions; 
and  in  that  order  suceasively  rising  one  from  iinother. 
Bs  if  it  was  A  pedigree  or  genealogy."— Burnet :  Theory 
qftlte  Earth. 

*  3.  Offspring,  generation. 

"  Their  several  wives,  and  a  joyous  genealogy  out  of 
them." — Sterne:  SeiUimentitlJoumey :  The  Supper. 

•  gen'-e-axch,  s.  (Gr.  yeVo?  (genos)  =  a.  race, 
a  tribe,  and  a(>xui(nrchd)  =  to  rule,  to  govern.] 
The  governor  of  a  tribe  ;  the  chief  of  a  family. 

*gen'-er,  s.  [Fr  genreJ]  [Gender,  s.]  A 
gender,  in  grammar. 

"  How  muny  genpms  is  thare  in  ane  pronowne  ?" — 
T'aiM  :  liiuiiinent  ,  Dd    iiij.  b. 

*gen'-er,  v.t.  [L.it.  gencro,  from  gemis  (genit. 
generis)  =  a  i-ace.      To  gender,  to  generate. 

gen'-er-a,  s.  pU  [Lat.]  The  plural  of  genus 
Oi.v.). 

•gen-er-ar-bil -i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gentrable;  -ity.] 
Capability  of  being  generated  or  produced. 

•  gen'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat,  gerwrahilis,  from 
j/e/iero  =  to  beget ;  Ital.  genei-abile;  Sp.  gcner- 
able.]  Capable  of  being  begotten,  produced, 
or  generated. 

"  But  we  speakTierfl  of  the  original  life  of  the  soul 
itself,  that  this  Is  auhatimtin,!,  neither  generuMe  nor 
corruptible."— Olid woriA  ;  Intellectual  System,  p.  862. 

fecn'-er-al,  *  gen-er-all,  *  gen-er-alle, 

a.,  adv.,'^  s.  [Fr.  general,  from  Lat.  ge-neralis 
=.  pertaining  to  a  genus  or  race  ;  genvs  (genit. 
getieris)  =  a  race  ;  8p.  general;  Ital.  getierale.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  a  whole  genus, 
kind,  class,  ororder;notspecial  ;notparticular. 

"They,  hecanae  some  have  been  admitted  without 
trial,  nrike  that  fault  geiieral  which  Is  partiLular."— 
Whitgiftc. 

*2.  Collective. 

"  Our  general  forces  at  Eridgenorth  shall  meet." 
Shakesp.:  1  Henry  /('.,  Hi.  2, 

3.  Relating  or  pertaining  to  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  public,  common. 

"  Nor  failed  they  to  express  how  much  they  praised, 
That  for  the  general  safety  be  despised 
His  own."  ifilton  :  P.  I.,  11.  ^B1. 

4.  Common  to  many  or  the  majority  ;  ex- 
tensive, though  not  universal. 

"A  writer  of  tragedy  must  ct^rtainly  adapt  himself 
more  to  the ffenerai  teste. " — ilasim:  El/rida.  (Iiitrod. 
Letters), 

5.  Not  directed  to  any  single  or  particular 
object;  talking  in  the  whole;  as,  To  take  a 
general  view  of  a  subject, 

6.  Lax  in  signification  ;  not  confined  to  any 
particular  or  special  use  or  import;  not  spe- 
cific; indefinite,  vague. 

"Where  the  author  speaks  more  strictly  and  pai^ 
tlcularly  on  any  theme,  It  will  exjilain  the  more  loose 
and  general  expressions."— .IV'afL). 


7.  Not  restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive 

limitations  ;  wide. 

•'  No  <ieneral  characters  of  parties  (call  them  either 
sects  iir  churches)  can  be  so  fully  ami  exactly  drawn, 
an  t'l  (.'iiiii|iri'li«nd  all  the  several  ineinberH  of  them  ;  at 
Iwiflt  111!  hulIi  as  are  rewlved  under  that  deuomlna- 
iiun'—Drt/den:  Hind  A  i'.tnttusr.    (Pref.) 

8.  Common,  usual,  ordinary. 

"  I've  been  hold. 
For  that  1  knew  it  the  most  gent'nil  way.' 

Shakeap. :  Timon  of  Atheni,  IL  2. 

9.  In  all ;  taken  or  viewed  as  a  whole  or  in 
the  gross. 

"  H  ia griieral  behaviour  vain.  ridlcul0U8.''~Sftat«»/).  ; 
Lovna  lAibour't  Lout,  V.  I. 

•  B.  As  adv.:  Generally,  commonly, 

"  bhuuld  go  BO  general  current," 

maketp. :  I  JJciry  '^'■.  !'•  L 
C.  As  sxibstantive  ; 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  The  whole  ;  that  which  comprehends  or 
includes  all,  or  the  chief  part ;  that  which  is 
general;  opposed  to  particular  ;  general  prin- 
ciples. 

"  To  conclude  from  particulars  to  generals  Is  a.  false 
way  of  argil  lug." —flroo'iK!. 

"  2.  The  public,  the  community  ;  the  general 
body  of  the  people. 

"Twaa  caviare  to  the  general"— Shaketp.  :  Bamlet, 

11.2. 

•3.  That  which  is  general  or  common  to  all. 

"  All  our  abilities,  ... 
Severala  and  general*  of  grace." 

Shttkftp. :  Troilut  i  Cr^tsida,  i.  a 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (1). 

"  The  war's  whole  art  each  private  soldier  knows. 
And  with  a  general's  love  of  conquest  glows." 

Addison:  TTie  Campaign,  ^9^. 

*5.  A  leader,  a  chief. 

"  The  general  of  your  woes.' 

Shakesp. :  Romeo  A  JuXiet,  v.  8. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Eccles. :  The  chief  or  head  of  an  order,  or 
of  all  the  houses  or  congregations  established 
under  the  same  rule. 

"After  the  bishops  come  the  mitred  abbots  .  .  .  with 
ihegeneral^  of  the  religious  orders. "—/)r.  B.  Vaughan: 
Year  of  Preparation  for  Vatican  Council,  ch,  liL 

2.  Military  : 

(1)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a 
country  or  government ;  the  commander  of  an 
army  or  of  a  division  or  brigade  ;  a  general 
offlivr.  They  are  known  in  order  of  rank  as 
GiMierals,  Li  en  tenant- Gene  rale,  Major-Generals 
and  Brigadier-Generals. 

(2)  A  genei-al  drum-call  beaten  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  give  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  ready 
to  march.    [Generale,  (2).] 

*  3.  Naut. :  An  admiral. 

"  Amongst  which  ships  (being  all  of  small  burthen) 
there  was  one  so  well  liked,  which  also  liad  no  man  in 
her.  as  ht-ing  brought  unto  the  generall  [Sir  F.  Drakel 
he  thought  good  to  make  atoy  of  her  for  the  service,  * 
—Sir  F.  Drake  :    West  India  Voyage,  p.  5. 

il  hi  general,  *  In  the  general,  *  For  the 
general :  In  the  main  ;  generally  speaking  ;  as 
a  rule  ;  for  the  most  part. 

"The  cloth,  ill  genera} .  will  resist  water  for  some 
time  ;  but  that  wliich  has  the  strongest  glaze  will  re- 
sist longest."— Cooi.-  Third  t'oy'i:je.  bk,  ii  .  ch.  xL 

^  General  is  commonly  affixed  to  words  ex- 
pressive of  rank  or  office  ;  with  the  force  of* 
highest  or  senior  :  as,  AdJ2itant-(!eneralf  At- 
torney-General, Postmaster-General ,  Solicitor- 
General,  Vicar-General,  &c.    (See  these  words.) 

general-agent,  s. 

Law  :  A  person  authorized  by  his  principal 
to  sign  all  contracts,  execute  all  deeds,  and 
act  in  every  way  as  his  agent. 

General  Assembly,  s. 

Ecclesiol.  :  The  highest  court  in  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  it 
meets  statedly  once  a  year  for  the  jmrpose  of 
receiving  reports  from  the  several  committees, 
appeals  from  the  synods,  &,c.  It  consists  of 
a  certain  number  of  representatives,  one-half 
of  them  ministers,  the  other  half  elders,  from 
theseveral  presljyteries.  It  is  ]tresided  over  by 
a  moderator,  who  is  elected  by  votes  at  the 
commencement  of  each  assembly. 

general-bass,  s. 

Music:  Thonmgli  bass. 

general-charge,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  charge  the  nse  of  which  is  to 
cause  the  heir  either  to  represent  his  ancestor 
or  to  renounce  the  succession. 

general-council,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.  ;  [Council,  CEcumenical]. 

general-court,  s.  A  court  of  legislature. 


general- dealer,  «.     One  who  dealfl  la 

all  llu*  arti'lcs  cif  daily  use,  instead  of  cntifln- 
Ing  himself  to  one  particular  branch  of  tjude. 

general-demurrer,  $. 

I.ILW :  [Dkmukker], 

general -issue,  s. 

Law :  An  i.ssue  wliich  traverses  and  denies 
at  once  the  wliole  declaration,  without  oir«ring 
any  special  matter  whereby  to  evade  it 

"  Afl  In  tresiianii,  non  euIpabllU,  not  guilty:  lu  debt 
ll|>on  contract,  ntiru/iiri'n  Imlebltntus,  that  ne  never 
was  Indebted  ;  in  debt  on  iMind.  lu/ti  est  fiwtum,  it  isiuA 
hin  deed  ;  on  an  tiixwapsif,  win  uasumpsit,  he  mibde  no 
such  promise:  or  in  lux  iictlon  on  a  warranty,  that  be 
did  nut  warrant,  ur  un  an  atrrt-cment,  ttitit  he  did  nut 
agree.  These  pleas  are  cjilled  the  gen^r-d  issue,  because, 
by  liiiportliig  an  abs-ilute  and  ueneral  denial  uf  what 
Is  alle^'ed  in  the  declaiatiuu.  they  amount  at  uuce  to 
an  Issue :  by  which  we  mean  a  f>ict  Affirmed  on  one 
Bide  and  denied  oil  tlitsotimr.'—Otackslone;  Comment,^ 
bk.  ill..ch.  IL 

general-lien,  s. 

Iaiw  :  The  right  to  detain  a  chattel,  &c,, 
until  payment  be  made  not  only  for  tlie  parti- 
cular article,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  l*a 
due  on  a  general  account  in  the  same  line  of 
business. 

general-Officer,  3. 

Mil. :  An  officer  commanding  an  army,  a 
division,  or  a  brigade  ;  a  general. 

general  post-office,  s.    [Post-oftice.} 

general-service,  s. 

Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  service  carrying  such 
heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  ancestor  aa 
do  not  require  sasine,  or  such  as  were  per- 
sonally vested  in  him,  no  sasine  having  been 
taken  on  them  by  the  ancestor,  and  it  carries 
all  tliat  by  the  law  goes  to  the  heir-at-law. 
[Sebvice.] 

general -ship,  s, 

Naut.  :  A  ship  advertised  by  the  owners  as 
a  general  carrier,  and  not  under  special  con- 
tract to  any  particular  merchant  or  merchants. 

general  special-charge,  «. 

Scots  Law:  A  writ  passing  the  Signet,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
general  servi<:e,  and  to  vest,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
those  subjects  which  would  have  required  a 
general-service  to  have  vested  tliem  in  the  heir. 


general-stafi^  s. 

Mil.  :  The  staff  of  an  army. 


[Staff.) 


general-tail,  s. 

Law :  An  estate-tail  where  one  parent  only 

is  specified  whence  the  issue  must  be  derived. 

general-term,  s. 

Logic :  A  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general 
conception  or  notion. 

^  General  term  of  a  series:  That  term  from 
which  any  term  whatever  may  be  deduced,  by 
assigning  proper  values  to  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants which  enter  it. 

general-warrant,  s. 

Law  :  A  warrant  to  apprehend  all  snspecUd 
persons,  without  naming  any  particular  indi- 
vidual. The  last  general- warrant  issued  ia 
England  was  tliat  on  which  Wilkes  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  on  April  30,  1763,  for  his 
attack  on  the  king's  speech  in  No.  45  of  the 
North  Briton. 

"  This  warrant  la  unconstitutional,  illegal  and  abso- 
lutely void  :  it  is  a  guneral-vfarr^nt  directed  to  four 
messengers,  to  take  up  any  ijei-sous  without  namms 
or  describiuy  thein  with  any  certaiuty,  and  to  aiipre- 
hend  them  together  with  their  ]«.pers."—i'>rd  Cu  wi- 
den .-  Charge  to  the  Jury  in  Witkes'  cote.    (Uec.  6,  IT&t) 

If  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  general 
and  nniversol :  "  T\\q  general  is  to  the  universal 
what  the  part  is  to  the  whole.  What  is  genn-al 
includes  the  greater  i)art  or  number  :  what  is 
universal  includes  every  individual  or  part. 
The  general  rule  admits  of  many  excejitious  : 
the  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Hunmn 
government  has  the  general  good  for  its  ob- 
ject :  the  government  of  Providence  is  directed 
to  universal  good.  General  is  opposed  to  par- 
ticular, and  universal  to  indiWdual."  (Crabb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  gen-er-a'-le  (pi  gen-er-a-li-a)  (1),  «. 

[Lat.  neut.  sing,  of  general  is  =  generaL] 

1.  That  which  is  general. 

2.  The  usual  commons  in  a  religious  house. 

3.  (PI):  Generalities  ;  general  terms. 

•"Destined  to  serve  la  the  generalia  or  flratprinciplOB 
of  the  various  arts."— J.  S.  Mill,    {Ogilfie.) 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:   go.  po^ 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  iiolte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  Jtw, 
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♦  ^^n'-er-ale  (2),  a.    [Pr.) 

Milit.:  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum  for  the 
tasemlily  of  all  the  troojis  prei)aratory  to  a 
march  or  to  going  into  action.  When  beati-n 
unexi>eeteUly  it  was  the  signal  for  the  wlmle 
of  the  troopa  to  assemble  at  the  ulann-posta. 
iVoyle.) 

"  Hurrah,  boys  I  the  tnorntng  of  battle  has  come. 
And  thegenera/e  's  bcAtjii^  on  many  ailruiii." 

Davit:  Biittlo-Evg  of  the  Drignd^. 

•  Ken'-^r-al-ess,  s.  [Eng.  general ; 'ess.]  A 
Temale  general  or  i.-ommatuler. 

"He  haatlly  nominates  general  esses." — Carlyle  : 
/VvncA  Revolution,  pU  J.,  bk.  Tii..  |  5, 

•Aen'-er-al-i^m,  5.    [Eng.  general;  'ismJ] 

1.  A  general  conclusion. 

2.  A  platitude. 

"He  bejan  with  gcneraltsms  about  humility.* — 
Burton  :  Vi:y  qf  the  Saintt,  ch.  T 

Sn-er-al-is'-si-mo,  e.     [Ital.  &  Sp. ;  Fr. 

gen^ralihime,}  A  coininaTider-in-chief ;  the 
chief  commander  of  an  army  consisting  of  two 
ornioregranddi^isionsunderseparate  generals. 
The  term  la  not  now  in  use  in  the  British  army. 

,  **Ia  case  of  any  foreign  invasion,  the  King  was  t'y 
law  to  be  generalissiinn.  to  counuanii  the  people  fur 

.  their  own  siELfety."~Z.u<i/ow.-  Memoirs ;  King  Charlei » 
Ca»e. 

ften-er-al'-5f-t3^,  *  gen-er-al-i-tle,  s.   [Fr, 

geui'i-alite,  from  Ija-Lgenprnlitas^UomgenernUn 
—  general ;  Sp.  generalidad  ;  Ital.  generalild.] 

*  1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality 
of  including  species  or  particulars, 

**  OtmeralitS.    Generality,  geuenUlnesa*— Coff^raM. 

2.  A  general  statement ;  a  statement  wliich 
Is  not  speciric,  but  applies  to  a  wlmle  clnss 
taken  collectively  ;  a  statement  which  is  not 
conflned  to  any  one  particular  case. 

•'To  conclade  nnder  one  consideration  a.  speolaltie 
and  ft,  genetrafiCie" — Bp.  Oardrn'r :  0/  the  Presence  of 
the  Sacrament,  ia.  SS. 

3.  The  main  body;  the  bulk ;  the  greatest 
part ;  the  majority. 

"Tbe  generality  of  men  are  prone  to  approve  the 
laws  ana  riiles  directing  to  Jiiatice.  aincerity,  and 
beneficence." — Barroic,  vol.  iL,  eer.  7. 

•4.  (PI.):  General  affairs;  the  interests  of 
the  general  public, 

*  5.  A  district  governed  by  a  general. 

fcen'-er-al-iz-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  generaHz(e) ; 
•abl^.]  tliat  may  or  can  be  generalized  or 
reduced  under  a  general  rule,  or  referred  to  a 
particular  class  or  genus. 

"  Extreme  casea  are.  ipso  nomine,  not  generaUtabte.' 
— Coleridge.    ( Webster.) 

feen-er-al-Iz-a'-tlon,  gen-er-al-is-a'- 
tlon,  s.  [Fr.  gSncralisatloii ;  Sp.  generallza- 
don.]    [Generalize.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing ;  the 
act  of  making  general,  or  of  brin;4ing  several 
objects  agreeing  in  some  point  undera  common 
or  general  name,  he^ad,  or  class  ;  an  extending 
from  particulars  to  generals. 

,  "This  has  led  onme  philosophers  to  Btippose  that 
another  faculty  besides  abstraction,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  gpneraliza'ion.  Is  necewary  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  penera  and  epeciea." — 
Stewart:  On  the  Human  Miml,  pt.  Iv.,  %  L 

2.  A  general  inference. 

£Sn'-er-al~lze,  v.t.  &  i.    [Fr.  gin^mliser;  Sp. 
genera?iOTr,  from  Lat.ffen€ruZi5=general(q.v.).] 
A«  Transitive: 

1.  To  reduce  to  or  arrange  in  a  genns;  to 
view  in  relation  to  a  genus  or  genera ;  to 
bring,  as  a  particular  fact  or  series  of  facts, 
Into  relation  with  a  wider  circle  of  facts. 

**  The  mind,  therefore,  make*  Its  atmnst  endeavotirs 
to  generalize  Ita  Idean,  be^-ina  early  with  such  n^  are 
most  familiar,  cornea  In  time  to  those  that  are  less  bo," 
—Botingbroke  :  Essay  on  Human  Knowledge.  §  5. 

2.  To  deduce  or  infer  as  a  general  principle 
from  many  particulars. 

"A  mere  concin&Xon,  gertpraHzed  from  a  mnltltnde 
of  t&cts.-'-ColeTtdge.    (jPebster.t 

B,  Tntrans. ;  To  employ  oneself  la  generali- 
zation ;  to  generalize  objects. 

|[en'-er-al-l3r,  *  gen-er-al-I,  •  gen-er- 
al-Uch'e.  ■  gen-er-al-lye,  adv.  [Eng. 
general;  -ly.] 

1.  In  general ;  without  specification  or  exact 
limitatioQ. 

•'  OeneroTty  we  woold  not  bave  thoee  who  read  this 
work  nf  Sulpa  Sy'vtrum,  account  it  strange  that  wo 
have  set  down  jiartlcnlarB  tmtrled."— Boctm ;  Si/lpa 
Bt/lvaruTH.    (Prei.) 

2.  Collectively  ;  in  a  body ;  not  partially  or 
severally,  but  nniversally. 

"I  connnel  thatall  Inraal  be gcneraajf gathered imto 
the&"— 3  Samval  xvlL.  11. 


3.  In  the  main  ;  in  general  ;  for  the  most  or 
greatest  part ;  mainly,  principally. 

"Look,  wlien  you  will.  Into  Bvssiono-papers,  and 
other  accounts  ui  hiwl  pcoplo,  who  have  aunered  fir 
their  crime.'*,  imii  vua  will  i/i-nt-rit/li/  llnd  they  l>egaQ  by 
neglecting tbe!Utbbatli."—(»i//jiH.-  iViirks.vul  ll.,Ber.3u. 

4.  In  the  main  ;  without  minute  detail. 

"Those  who  are  driven  into  the  fcild  axe,  gt^prall •( 
speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  couverta."— 
Hryden :  Hind  &  Panther.    (PretJ 

5.  Ordinarily,  commonly,  usually. 

^  For  the  difference  between  generally  and 
commonly,  see  Commonly. 

*  gen'-or-al-ness,  s.    [Eng.  general;  'Tiess.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  general ; 
wide  extent,  th<nigh  short  of  universality. 

"They  had.  with  a  general  consent,  rather  sprlnglnff 
hy  the  general iiesa  of  the  cause  than  of  any  artiflclu 
practice,  swt  tliemaelves  iu  anna."— ^Hdney. 

2.  Commonness,  frequency,  usualness. 

gen'-er-al-Ship,  s.     [Eng.  general;  -ship.] 

1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  general ;  command 
as  a  general. 

"Thus  those  fifteen  hundred  horse  which  inarched 
northward,  within  very  few  dava  were  brought  to 
nothing  ;  and  the  generalihip  of  the  Lord  Digby  to  an 
ea^"—CUirendon :  Ci"il  War.  ii.  718. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  addressed  to  a  general. 

■  "Yourffen<*rfl?<ft(Mj)utamelnmindof  Prince  Eiieene 
when  be  fought  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade."— 
Ooldi'tiith :  Ahe  Stoops  to  Conquer,  il. 

3.  The  skill  of  a  general  ;  military  skill  ex- 
hibited in  the  management  of  troops  and  the 
conduct  of  war  ;  strategical  skill. 

"  Cicero  laughs.  In  one  of  his  letters,  at  blB  general- 
ship,"Solinghroke :  Letters  on  Hi-ifory. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  functions  of  ageneral. 

5.  Judicious  or  skilful  tactics  or  manage- 
ment generally. 

*  geu'-er-al-ty,  s.    [Eng.  general;  'ty.]    The 
whole  ;  the  totality. 

"The  mnnlcipal  laws  of  this  kingdom  are  of  a  vast 
extent,  and  include  iu  their  gencralttj  all  those  several 
Laws  which  are  allowed  as  the  rule  of  Justice  and  Judi- 
cial  proceedings."— 5^ti/e.*  Prim.  Orig,  qf  Mankind. 

gen'-cr-ant,  a.  &  s.     pLat.  generans,  pr.  par. 
of  geiuro  =  to  beget,  to  gender  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang, :  Begetting,  producing,  gener- 
ative. 

"  In  such  pretended  generations  the  generant  or 
active  principle  la  supposed  to  be  the  sun,  which,  being 
an  inanimate  body,  cannot  act  otherwise  than  by  bis 
heat." — Ray :  Un  the  Creation,  pt.  ii, 

II.  Math. :  Acting  as  a  generant  (q.v.). 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord,  Lang. :  That  which  generates,  begets, 

or  produces ;  the  generative  principle  or  power. 

"Some  believe  the  soul  made  by  God,  some  by  an- 

gels,  and  some  by   the  generant."— Olanvill :  Scepsis 

^^ientiji^a,  ch.  iiL 

IL  Math. :  That  which  by  its  motion  gener- 
ates or  is  conceived  as  generating  a  line,  ligure, 
or  solid  body  ;  thus,  a  circle  revolving  about 
its  diameter  as  an  axis  is  the  generant  of  a 
sphere.     [Generation.] 

gen'-er-ate,  v.t.  &  i.    (Lat,  generatus,  pa.  par. 
of  getiei-o  —  to  produce;  genus (geniU  generis) 
=  a  race,  offspring.] 
A.  Transitive: 
I.  Ordinary  Langvxige  : 

1.  To  beget,  to  propagate,  to  procreate, 

2.  To  produce  or  bring  into  life ;  to  give 
existence  to, 

3.  To  cause  to  be;  to  produce.  (Of  material 
tilings.) 

4.  To  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  give  origin  or 
rise  to.    (Of  immaterial  things.) 

**  Yet  we  ought  to  remember  that  It  Is  the  nature  of 
injustice  to  generate  injustice."  —  Macaulay:  Hist. 
E'ig..  ch.  xvi, 

II.  Math. :  To  trace  out  or  fnrra  as  a  line, 
figure,  or  solid  body  by  the  motion  of  a  point 
or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order. 

"  If  a  mathematical  surface  be  moved  according  to  a 
mathematical  law,  the  volume  swept  over  by  it,  in  its 
motion,  is  said  to  be  generated  by  it,  and  Ib  a  mathe- 
matical snlid  or  volume."— ZJiit-icj  A  Peck:  Mathe^n, 
ZHctionaTy. 

•  B.  Intrans. :  To  beget,  propagate,  or  pro- 
create. 

"Those  creatures  which  hehigwWd  generate  seldom, 
being  tame,  generate  often." — Bacon. 

gen'-er-at-ing,  pr.  par,^  a.,  &  &     [Gener- 
ate, v.] 

A,  &  "B*  As  pr.  par,.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  process  ofbegetting, 
producing,  or  originating. 


generating-f unction,  s. 

Math.:  A  term  used  by  L.iplacc,  in  solving 
equatinna  of  dilfrrences,  to  denote  any  func- 
tion of  X  considiietl  with  reference  to  the 
coetllcienta  of  its  uxpausiun  in  powers  of  x. 

generating-line,  or  figure,  s. 

Math,  :  A  line  or  figure  by  the  nmtion  of 
which  a  fi^'ine  or  solid  is  conceived  to  b« 
generated  or  described- 

generating-surface,  s.  The  heating 
surface  of  a  boiler;  tli;it  on  which  beat  iff 
applied  to  generate  steam. 

gen-er-a'-tion,  *  gen-«r-ar-cioun, '  gon 
er-a-cyon,  s.  [Fr.  gefUratioa,  from  Lat. 
genxratio,  from  generatus,  pa,  jiar.  of  genrro  =^ 
to  generate;  Sp.  generacion;  Itnl.genera^iojts; 
Port,  genera^d.0.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  The  act  of  begetting,  procreating  or  pro- 
ducing. 

"  So  fertile  be  the  flouda  In  geru^radim.' 

Spenser;  F-  V-.  IV.  xlL  L 

*  2.  The  act  of  producing,  causing  or  giving; 
rise  or  existence  to. 

"Seals  make  excellent  Imnresfllona:  and  so  It  ma j 
be  thought  of  Bouuda  In  their  first  generation."^ 
Bacon. 

•3.  Progeny;  offspring;  issue. 

"  The  barbarous  Scythian, 
Or  he  tliat  makes  hxftgenerarion  mt-saes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured.'        Shakesp. :  Lear.  L  L 

4.  A  single  succession  or  step  in  natural 
descent,  as  the  children  of  the  same  parents  ; 
an  a,'j:e  or  period  between  one  succession  and 
another. 

"  Four  generations  of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans." — Macaulay  " 
But.  Enij.,  ch,  Vii. 

5.  The  people  of  the  same  period  or  age ; 
those  living  at  the  same  time. 

"0  faithless  and  perverse  j7(mera(f<m,  who  hath 
warned  you  to  flee  frum  the  wrath  to  come?" — Luim 
ix.  41. 

*  6.  A  family  ;  a  race. 

"  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation.' 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  L.  1. 

*  7.  A  pedigree,  linejige,  or  descent. 

*'  Thus  from  the  fact  of  Lot,  we  derive  the  aeneratUffv 
of  Ruth,  and  blessed  Nativity  of  our  Saviour."— 
Browne :  Vulgar  Brraurs,  bk.  v.,  ch..  xxi. 

*  8.  An  age. 

"  Every  where  throughout  all  generations  and  ans 
of  the  Christian  world,  no  church  ever  perceived  the 
word  of  Oud  to  be  against  it."— Hooker  :  Eccles.  Polity. 

II,  Technically  ; 

1.  Math,  :  The  formation  of  any  magnitude 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  or  a  magnitude  of  an 
inferior  order.  Thus,  if  a  point  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  mathematical  law,  the  path 
which  it  traces  out  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  point,  and  is  a  mathematical  line.  If  a 
mathematical  line  be  moved  in  accordance 
with  amathematical  law,  the  surface  in  which  it 
is  always  found  is  said  to  be  generated  by  the 
line,  and  is  always  a  mathematical  surface. 
The  moving  point  or  magnitude  is  called  the 
generatrix,  and  the  law  according  to  which  the 
motion  takes  place  is  called  the  law  of  genera- 
tion.   (Davies  &  Peck.) 

2.  Phys.  Anat.:  The  function  which  has  for 
its  object  the  propagation  of  the  species,  gene- 
ration,  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  plants  and  animals.  In  the  fonner  it  Is 
cryptogamic,  or  phanerogamic  ;  in  the  latter 
non-sexual  or  sexual.  In  the  cr>-ptogaraic 
and  non-sexual  generation,  the  new  individual 
is  developed  by  a  separation  of  particles  from 
the  body  of  the  parent,  by  which  the  new  for- 
mation is  nourished  until  it  has  so  far  inatur«i 
as  to  be  capable  of  an  independent  existence. 
(Todd  i&  Bowman  :  Phys.  Anat.y  vol.  i.,  introd, 
p.  25.) 

^  (1)  Alternation  of  generation,  alternate  gen^ 
ration.] 

Biol. :  [Alternation]. 

(2)  Equivocal,  or  Spontaneoits  genenttimt : 

Biol.  :  The  view  that  some  of  the  lower 
animals  or  plants,  or  the  primordial  form  of 
one  or  other,  or  both  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  may  have  sprung  from  lifeless 
mntter  without  the  intervention  of  any  previ- 
ously existing  parent.  Alleged  instances  of 
such  equivocal  generation  were  shown  to  be 
unfi'unded,  but  essentially  the  same  view  has 
been  revived  as  an  hypothesis  by  Hteckel  and 
some  evolutionists.  It  is  called  by  Huxley 
abiogenesis  (q.v.).  For  other  kinds  of  genera- 
tion, see  Fissiparous,  Gemmiparons,  Land 
parous,  0\iparous,  Pupiparous.and  Vinparous 


b6h.  b6p-;  p^t,  J^I;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  & 
-cian.  -tian  s  shan.    -tion,  -8ion=Bhuii;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tloos.  -sious,  -cioos  =:  shus.    -ble,  -41e,  &c  =  i>fl,  d^ 
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^  Crabbthus  diacriminatea  between  generOr 
^on  and  age:  "Those  who  are  Iktii  at  lli-" 
eaine  time  constitute  a  gem€7Ta/j'on;  that  period 
of  time  which  comprehends  the  age  of  man  is 
the  age  ;  there  may  therefore  be  many  geiier"- 
tioiis  spring  npin  the  course  of  an  age  ;  !i  fnsli 
gemuttion  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  aud  are  suc- 
ceeded by  fresh  generations."    {ling.  Synon.) 

feen'-or-a-tlve,  a.  [Ft.  generatif,  from  Lat. 
gzneratus,  pa.  par.  of  geiiero=ilo  genera t-^ ; 
Sp.,  Poi-t,  &  Ital.  generativo.} 

1.  Having  the  power  or  property  of  genera- 
ting, procreating,  or  producing;  pertaining 
to  generation  or  jiroduction, 

■'Tliey  hftue  the  seed  of  regeueration  ^y  the  mJoU- 
terieof  the  chiirrh.  which  vsetb  to  that  end  itu J  pur 
•foafB  not  ouelv  thti  word,  but  the  encmments,  imla 
h&\iiiig  p'-Tierat Ire  loTce  lUid  vartuo.~~-2iool(er  :  Ecclct. 
TolUy.  bk,  v.,  S  oJ. 

2.  Proline;  fruitful. 

"If  there  hath  heeo  each  a  prndual  diminution  of 
the  Qffwrafitm  fncultv  upou  the  e^irth.  why  was  there 
not  the  Like  decAy  ui  the  productiua  oX  veKetaUles?  "— 

generative -tissue,  s. 

£ot.  :  The  same  as  FoRMATivB-xiasuE  (q.v.). 

i;en'-er-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.,  from  gmerahis^  i>a. 
par.  of  gi-nero  =  to  generate;  Pr.  generateur ; 
ItaL  gemratore.] 

L  Ord.  Jjinrj.:  One whoorthat which be.LTt'fs, 
generates,  produces,  or  propagates  ;  a  jiropa- 
gator  or  procreator. 

"Imagination  jiaamiilTtt^a  the  \Ae%  ot  the  generator 
Into  the  reality  In  the  thing  eotienaered,"— ZirwtffntJ  ,• 
Yutgtir  Erroun. 

JL  Technically: 

1.  Aerated  IVat^r:  An  apparatna  for  genera- 
ting carbonic-acid  gas  for  charging  soda-foun- 
tains, or  bottles  with  aerated  water, 

2.  ChcTn, :  A  term  nsed  to  denote  the  ele- 
ments or  compounds  from  which  a  more  com- 
plex substance  is  obtained.  Tims  ethyl, 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  are  the  generators  of 
acetic  ether  ;  and  benzoic  acid  and  glycocnll 
are  the  generators  of  hippuric  acid.  By  the 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  these  substances 
can  be  resolved  into  their  geuemtors.  and  so 
the  constitution  of  a  complex  Itody  can  be 
detennined;  thus.  Lecithin,  a  constituent  of 
the  brain,  has  the  formula  C44H9oN'P'09,  ;  it 
has  six  generators,  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid, 
stearic  acid,  glycol,  methyl  alcohol,  and  ani- 
tnonia ;  therefore  it  is  found  to  be  a  distearate 
glyceropliosphatc  of  choline,  and  choline  has 
been  found  to  be  a  trimethyl  oxvethyl  ammo- 
nium hydrate  (CH3)3N-CH?-OH-CHo-OH. 

3.  Distill.:  Aretoi-t  in  which  volatile  hydro- 
carbons are  distilled  from  liquid  or  solid 
matters. 

4.  Music:  A  ground  note,  fundamental  bass, 
root,  derivative.  Tlie  principal  sound  or 
sounds  by  which  others  are  produced,  aa  the 
lower  c  for  tlie  treble  of  the  harpsichord, 
which  beside  its  octave  will  strike  an  atten- 
tive ear  with  its  twelfth  above  or  o  In  alt,  and 
with  its  fifteenth  above  or  c  in  alt. 

5.  Steam :  A  vessel  in  which  steam  is  gene- 
rated from  water,  for  use  in  a  steam-engine,  a 
heating  apjiaratus,  &c.  The  terra  wa3  first 
applied  to  the  Perkins  steam-boiler,  in  which 
water  in  small  quantity  was  heated  to  a  bigh 
temperature.  It  is  now  specifically  applied  to 
a  class  of  instantaneous  generators.  The  name 
Is  now  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  all  appara- 
tus for  generating  steam,  being  held  to  be 
more  correct  than  the  usual  terra.  [Steam- 
boiler.] 

Ijen'-er-a-trix,  s.    [Lat.] 

Math,  :  A  point,  line,  or  figure  which  by  Its 
motion  generates  a  line,  figure,  or  soiid- 

f;e-ner'-ic,  a.  [Lat  gencr(is)  (genit.  of  genvs) 
=  a  class,  a  kind;  Eng.  adj.  sufi*.  -ic;  Fr. 
generique  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  geiierico.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  genus,  class,  or  Irind  ; 
com]»iehendiug  the  genus  as  distinct  from  the 
species  or  from  another  genus  :  as,  a  generic 
description,  that  ia,  the  description  of  a 
genus ;  a  generic  difference,  a  difference  in 
genus  ;  a  generic  name,  a  denomination  which 
comprehends  all  the  species  belonging  to  a 
particular  genus,  as  of  animals,  plants,  &.C, ; 
thus  Felis  is  the  generic  name  of  animals  of 
the  cat  kind,  Canis  of  those  of  the  dog  kind, 
&c 

**Thcnigh  wine  differs  from  other  llqnld«.  In  that  It 
It  the  Jntce  of  a  certain  fruit ;  yet  this  in  but  a  gBnonl 
or p^TzerfcA difference." — Wattt:  Logick. 


2.  Very  wide,  coraprehenaive,  or  extensive  ; 
pertaining  to  large  or  comprehensive  classes. 

"Thla  ia  a  generic  tcriu.  applicftlile  to  every  flort  of 
mctitJU  eD)i".yiiieut  iinliBCTiuiiua.tely.''—Cogan:  On  the 
ptutiona.  vuL  IL.  dts.  UL.  ch.  L 

generic-area,  a. 

Bot.^  ZooL^  £  Geog.  :  An  area  to  which  a 
genus  is  limited.  Wlien  there  is  one  sjint 
witliin  this  area  where  representatives  of  the 
genus  abound  more  than  they  do  in  other 
parts  of  it,  this  Is  called  its  metropolis. 

*  ge-ner -ic-al,  a.  (Lat.  gener(is),  genit.  of 
gen-US  —  a  kin<i  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ical.}  The 
same  as  Ge.\f.ric  (q.v.). 

ge-ner'-ic-al-lS'',  adv.  [Eng.  gcnerical;  -7y.] 
With  regard  "to  genus  or  generic  characteristics. 

"  They  are  of  the  verj-  itpeclflc  gravity  with  thoie  to 
which  they  ai&  na  genericaUy  a-Wicd." — tt'oodward. 

^e-ner'-ic-al-ness,  s.     [Eng.  generical ; 

-nebs.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  gciieric:i!. 

"The  qneatlon  Id  dispute  hoa  no  relation   to  tiie 

ffenerlcalness  of  the  ohiccla  on  which  we  think,  but 

to  the  grnericaln^i*  of  tbiuking  iUtiV—Aiuwer  to 

Clarke's  Third  DeftJice. 

•ge*ner-if-i-ca'-tion,«.  [Lat  genus (s,emi. 
ge}i€ris\~  a  kind,  a  class,  and /aoiorr  to  make.] 
The  act  of  generalizing  ;  generalization, 

gen-er-OS'-i-ty,  «.  [Fr.  gen^rositi,  from  Lat. 
generositas,  from  generosm  =  of  noble  birth  ; 
genus  (genit.  generis)  =  race,  family;  S[). 
generosidad  ;  ItaL  generositd.]    [Geneeous.] 

•  1.  Illustrious  ;  of  noble  descent  or  birth. 

"Tlieir  eycB  are  coinmouly  black  and  amall,  nosea 
little,  nnila  alnuffit  as  long  as  their  Qn^rs,  but  serving 
to  distlnfcTiish  their  generotUjf." — Sarrit  :  Voyages, 
vol.  i..  p.  165. 

2.  In  tlie  ethical  sense  :  Thnt  nobility  of  chn- 
racter  which  was  once  supposed  to  go  with 
nobility  of  descent,  but  which  ia  now  known 
not  to  depend  on  birth,  but  to  be  present  in 
certain  individuals  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and 
absent  from  others  of  the  high  as  well  as  tlie 
low. 

"  Oenerotitp  U  the  part  of  a  soul  raised  ahove  the 
vnlear.  There  is  in  It  Bometbing  of  what  we  admire 
in  heroes,  and  praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture. '— 
Oold.tin.iih:  The  bee.  No.  3. 

3.  Liberality,  munificence. 

gen'-er-ous,  a.  [Fr.  genereux,  from  Lat. 
generosus,  from  ge7ius  (genit.  generis)  =  race, 
family  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  generoso.] 

*  1.  Of  illustrious  or  noble  birth,  descent, 
or  extraction ;  nobly-born. 

■*  The  generoiig  and  pravest  citizens 
Have  hent  the  gA-tea." 

Stiakeip.  :  feature  for  ifeature.  Iv.  6^ 

2.  Noble,  honourable,  magnanimous;  high- 
minded,     (0/ persons.) 

"  All  men  affect  to  seem  grnerota,  and  wiH  say,  they 
■com  to  he  baae."— £(irrw.  ¥oL  L,  8^r.  19. 

3.  Noble,  honourable,  worthy  of  a  high- 
minded  person.    {Of  things.) 

*•  And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  prayed." 

Scott :  Lord  0/  the  liles.  IL  25. 

4.  High-spirited ;  possessed  of  or  showing 
high-breeding  or  blood. 

"  Actaeon  spies 
Hli  opening  hounda,  and  now  he  bears  their  cries : 
A  generous  paclt." 

Addlton:  Of  id;  Metamorphosei  lU. 

5.  Fullof  spiritorstrength  ;  strong, heating. 
"  Th«  phlegm,  even  In  thla  generous  wine,  waa  co- 

plooa," — Boyle. 

6.  Full,  overflowing,  abundant :  as,  a  gene- 
rous tsible. 

7.  Liberal,  munificent,  openhanded,  boun- 
tifuL 

*■  QanerouM  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serva" 

WordxtDorth  :  EMurnvn,  bk.  vii, 

8.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting  liber- 
ality or  munificence :  as,  a  generous  gift  or 
action. 

^  For  the  difference  between  generous  and 
henejicentf  see  Beneficent. 

gen'-er-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  generous;  -ly.] 

1.  With  nobility  of  mind  or  character; 
nobly,  magnanimously, 

"Deapise  money  generousTg,  and  forgive  your 
enemy  bravely."* — Bp.  Taylor :  Scrmotu,  ToL  iii.. 
ser.  10, 

2.  In  a  generous,  liberal,  or  rauniflcent 
manner ;  with  generosity ;  liberally,  freely, 
bountifully. 

"  Tl«  better  gevermtsfu  bestowed  on  those 
Than  left  the  piniuler  of  our  country's  fnes." 
Pope:  Bonier;  Iliad  xviii.  361, 

•gen'-er-oiis-ness,   s.      [Eng.  genermis; 
•  ne^.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  gen- 


erou.s ;  generosity,  nobility,  highniindr^DeflS, 
liberality. 

"  Had  I  not  been  encoonwei  by  that  genn-auentta 

and    HweetaeM   of   diaposluoa."  —  WUkU :    Jtwrcura. 
(Dedlc.) 

•^e-ne'-fi-ail,  a.      [Eng.  gents1(s);  adj.  snflt 

•ill.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  generation. 

•  ge-ne-^i-ol'-o-gj?,  s.  [Gr.  y^vetn^  (sjenests) 
=  origin,  source,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =.  a  dis- 
course.]   The  science  or  doctrines  of  gener»> 

tion. 

gen'-O-sis,  8.  [Gr.  y€V€<nv  (genesis)  =  origin, 
source,  birth,  production,  generation,  crea- 
tion, &c.,from  tlie  obsolete  root  of  y^i^ (gwio), 
superseded  by  yefyduj  (gennao)  =  to  beget,  to 
engender,  causal  of  yiyroftai  (gignomai)  =  to 
come  into  being,  to  be  born,  to  be  produced.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  begetting,  producing,  or  giving 
origin  to;  Imagiuation ;  origin,  source,  be- 
ginning. 

"  The  origiu  and  genetls  of  poor  SterUag^  elnb-"— 
Carlyle:  lAfe  itf  iUerling. 

2.  An  explanation  of  tlie  origin  or  source  of 
anything. 

3.  Production. 

"  If  the  blofxl  becomes  choked  with  Inert  matter, 
there  nec«Baanlyre3uIti)adecrea0edp>;ne«i«of  motion. 
—  Uerbert  Upcticer :  Psychol.  (3ud  ed.),  t  6. 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Math. :  A  term  formerly  used,  meaning  the 
same  as  generation.  In  the  genesis  of  figures, 
the  moving  magnitude  or  point  is  called  th» 
describent ;  the  guiding  line  of  the  motion  Is 
called  the  dirigeut.    [Generation,  II.  1.] 

2.  Script.  Canon :  The  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the 
Bilde.  In  the  Hebrew  original,  as  well  as  in 
the  Septuagint  and  all  modem  versions,  it 
occupies  this  place.  It  is  called  in  Hebrew 
rt^'tr^Z  (bereshith),  which  is  its  Initial  wonl, 
correctly  translated  in  the  authorLsed  English 
version,  "  In  the  beginning."  The  opening 
chapter  narrates  the  creation  by  God  of  this 
earth  andall  worlds(i.  1-16);  ch.  ii.  1-3  should 
have  been  added  to  this  chapter.  Chapters 
ii.  4-end  to  xi.  9,  are  occupied  with  archuic 
events  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  gener- 
ally. At  xi.  10  a  genealogy  begins,  designed 
to  give  the  pedigree  of  Abrara  or  Abraham, 
**  the  father  of  the  faithful,"  divinely  selected 
from  an  idolatrous  race  and  family  (Joshua 
xxiv.  2)  to  found  a  race  (the  chosen  Jewish 
one)  who  should  be  the  special  depositaries 
and  defenders  of  true  religion  against  other 
races  more  or  less  apostate  or  unenlightened. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  gives  the  history 
of  Abraham,  and  those  of  his  immediate 
descendants  who  were  special  heirs  of  the 
]iromises  made  to  him — viz.,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  (Heb.  xi.  9).  Counting 
oidy  from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  last 
event  in  Genesis  (the  death  of  Joseph),  the 
space  of  time  is  vast ;  but  as  the  Hebrew,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Peutateuchs 
all  difler  as  to  certain  ntunbers,  the  exact 
amount  cannot  be  stated. 

The  Jewish  and,  following  it,  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  almost  unanimously  pronounced 
Moses  the  author  of  the  work,  deriving  his 
knowledge  of  the  events  prior  to  his  time 
either  fiom  direct  revelation  or  from  prior 
documents  consulted  under  Divine  guidance. 
In  A.D.  1753  Astruc,  an  eminent  French  medical 
professor,  attempted  to  point  out  two  such 
documents,  distinguishable  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  the  Divine  Being  is  called  almost  always 
CVftt*  (Elohim),  while  in  the  other  he  is  named 
7r\TV  (Jehovah).  On  the  revival  of  this  hypo- 
thesis in  the  present  century,  Hengstenberg 
and  others  contended  against  it,  maintaining 
that  in  every  case  there  was  a  reason  why  the 
Divine  name  which  we  find  in  the  particular 
verse  was  chosen.  Most  critical  scholars  ad- 
here to  the  opinion  of  Astruc,  and  perpetually 
speak  of  the  Elohist— i.e.,  the  writer  who 
habitually  calls  God  Elohira  (q.v.)— and  the 
Jehovist,  who  designates  him  Jehovah  (q.v.). 
Hupfield  and  Boehraer  assign  the  composition 
of  Genesis  to  five  -vmters :  the  Elohist,  the 
second  Elohist,  the  Jehovists,  and  the  Later 
Editor  or  Compiler.  Colenso  reduces  the  five 
to  four,  making  the  second  Elohist  and  the 
first  Jehovist  the  same  person,  writing  at 
diftVrent  periods  of  his  life.  The  bishop  gives 
the  following  as  probable  dates  of  the  several 
writers  in  Genesis,  who,  he  thinks,  possibly 


ate,  f&U  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fether;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
Or<  wore,  W9U;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  ftU:  try,  Syrian,    aa,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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were  the  prophets  whose  name*  are  ap- 
pended ; — 

The  first  Elohlst  B.C.  1100  to  lOflO  Samuel. 

The  aecond  Elol.lst  )  jQ^g  ^  ^o^j,  Nivthan. 
and  drsl  Jdbovist  J 

The  second  .lehovirtt    in;i5  Gad. 

The  Deuterouuiuiat      fill  to   624  Jeremiah. 

There  are  many  expres^iions  common  to  the 
first  Elohist  and  Ezekiel. 

Omitting  fractions  of  verses  the  followiiicj 
are  the  portions  of  Genesis  attributed  to  tlui 
fii-st  Elohist,  and  they  form  a  continuous  nar- 
rative : — 

Chaptera  I.  il  1-3  ;  v.  vi.  0-11. 17-22 ;  vlL  e-9.  U.  13-16, 

IB.    19.  21-24;  Viii.  1-5.  13-1'J  ;  ix.  1-17,  28.  29;  xl.  lO-M. 

3L  32;  III  4-6,  12;  xili.  6. 13  ;  xvl.  1.3.  15.  16;  XvU.  1-27  ; 

xflc  29;  xxL  2-5:  xxiU.   1-20;  xxv.   7-17.   19-21,  21-26; 

xxvi.  34.  35  ;  xxviil.  1-9 ;  XXU.  24,  20,  32-34  ;  XXX.  1,  4,  i:i, 

lV-24;  XXXi.   18;  xxxv.  0.16.  19,  20.  22-29:  XXXVL   1-19, 

31-40  :  xxxvii.  1,  2.  28.  36 ;  xIvL  6-27 ;  xlvll.  7-11.  27.  23 ; 

Tlviil.  3-7;  Xlii.  1.29. 

The  second  Jehovist  is  believed  to  have 
written  little  hut  ch.  xiv. 
The  Deuteroiiomist  is  credited  with— 

Chaptera  vl,  4  ;  x.  8-12  ;  xv.  1-21 ;  xviil.  13.  19 ;  sxii. 
14-ld  ;  ixiv.  59.  60 ;  xxvi.  4.  5  ;  xxxv.  & 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  nttrihnted  to  the 
first  Jehovist.  The  hisliop  believed  the  work 
nnliistorical,  though  in  no  respeet  fraudulent. 
But  the  immense  majority  of  Christians  in 
this  and  other  countries  firmly  hold  tliat  tiiis 
old  and  venerable  book  was  composed  by 
Moses  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  iuspir.i- 
fcion,  and  that  it  is  iu  every  part  of  unim- 
peachable authority. 

3,  Biol. :  The  word  is  often  used  as  the 
second  element  of  a  compound,  as  abiogenesis, 
biogenesis,  homogejiesis,  hetQYogenesis,  xeno- 
genesiSy  &c.  (q.v.). 

fcen'-et  (1),  *  gen-net,  *gen-ette  (i),  s. 

[Fr.  gennete,  from  Sp.  giiii:tte=(\)  a  horse,  (2) 
a  light  horseman  from  the  Berber  tribe  of 
Zeneta,  who  supplied  the  Moorish  Sultans  nf 
Grenada  with  a  hody  of  horse,  on  which  they 
plaeed  great  reliance.  (IVedgivood.y]  A  small- 
sized,  well-proportioned,  Spanish  horse ;  a 
jennet, 

^e-net'  (2).  ge-nette  (2).  Jen-net,  s.  [Fr. 
genette  =  a  kind  of  weasel,  black-spotted  and 
bred  in  Spain  (Cotgrave),  from  Sp.  gineta,  from 
Arab,  jameit.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  fur  of  II.,  which  is  made 
np  into  muffs,  tippets,  &c. ;  hence,  used  for 
calskins  made  up  in  imitation  of  their  fur, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

IL  Zool. :  Genetta  vulgaris,  or  Vii^erra  Genettn, 
a  mammal  belonging  to  the  family  Viverridie 
It  is  grey,  spotted  with  black  and  brown,  witli 
a  long  tail,  which  is  ringed  with  black  and 
white.  There  is  white  also  on  the  eyebrows, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  sides  of  the  nose.  Its  fur 
la  soft  and  fine.  It  is  found  from  the  S<mth  of 
France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  lln]^e,  living  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  near  springs.  In  Con- 
Btantinople  it  is  domesticated  like  a  cat. 

•  ge-netli'-li-ac,  *  ge-neth-li-ack,  a.  & 

8.  [Fr.  ghiithliaque,  from  Lat.  genethliacus ; 
Gr.  yev66\iajc6';  (gcnethliakos),  from  yeviOMa 
{genethiia)  =  a  birthday  ;  yevd&\io'>  (genethlios) 
=  pertaining  to  one's  birthday ;  yiyvofiat.  (gig- 
nomai)  =  to  be  born.] 

A«  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  nativities 
as  calculated  by  astrologers  ;  showing  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  any  per- 
aon ;  calculating  nativities. 

B,  As  substantive : 

1.  A  birthday  poem  or  ode. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  ia  genethliacs  ;  one 
who  calculates  nativities. 

"Commend  me  here  to  all  genefMUto,  casters  of 
»»tivities." — Aditms  :  iVorks,  L  9. 

3.  (PL):  Tlie  science  of  calculating  nativi- 
ties,  or  predicting  tlie  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 

•  fee-neth-li'-a-cal.  *  ge-neth-li-a-call, 

a.  [Eng.  gene'lklidc;  -al.]  The  same  as  Ge- 
SETHLlACCq.v.). 

•  IfS-neth-li-al'-o-gy',  s.  [Gv.  ycv40\ta  (?«• 
n«(/i^ia)  =  birth,  and  Ao7os(iot7os)=a  discourse.) 
Divination  as  to  the  destinies  of  one  newly- 
born  ;  the  act,  art,  or  science  of  casting  nativi- 
ties ;  astrology, 

|;e-neth-li-at-ic,  *ge-neth-li-at-lcU.  o. 

[Genethliac]  One  who  is  versed  in  geneth* 
liacs  ;  one  who  calculates  nativities. 

i[e-nef -ic,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  yevKijTt*e6?  (genneWcos) 

=  having  the  power  of  producing  generation.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  generation;  re- 


latln;_,'  to  the  origin  or  course  of  production  uf 
a  thing. 

•  B.  As  substantive  : 

Med. :  A  medicine  which  acta  on  the  sexmil 
organs. 

genetic-affinity,  s. 

Biol.  :  Affinity  founded  on  resemblancrK 
existing  from  a  very  early  age,  anrl  wLi'-h 
therefore  is  i>resumed  'to  imply  original  rela- 
tionship.    It  is  called  also  liistoiogical  alUnity. 

genetic-Spiral,  3. 

Bot.  :  A  helix  winding  round  the  stem  of  a 
plant,  and  formed  by  the  points  of  growth  uf 
all  the  branches.     (Jlossitcr.) 
ge-nef -1-cal,  a.     [Eng.  genetic;   -a^]     The 
same  as  Genetic  (q.v.). 

ge-net'-i-Cal-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  genet ical ;  -hj.] 
In  a  genetic  manner  ;  by  means  of  genetics. 

ge-nette',  s.    [Genet.] 

*ge-ne'-va  (1),  s.    [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  genhvre, 

gcnievre ;  'ital.  gin^ro,  from  Lat.  juniperus  — 
a  juniper  (q.v.).]  A  kind  of  spirit  prepared 
chiefly  from  rye,  by  mashing,  fermenting,  and 
distilling.  Tlie  sjiirit  is  returned  to  the  still, 
mixed  With  juniper-berries,  &c.,  and  redistilled 
at  a  gentle  heat. 

de-ne'-va  (2),  s.    [See  def] 

Geog.  :  The  name  of  the  chief  town  of 
Switzerland. 

Geneva  A^ward,  ».  The  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Aibitratiou  sitting  in  Geneva,  iu 
3872,  whereby  Great  Britain  was  directed  to 
pay  the  United  Statics  Sl5,5UU,00O  us  indemnity 
for  damages  inflicted  upuu  our  commerce 
during  the  Civil  War  by  the  several  Confeilerate 
iruisers  which  bad  been  built  or  fitted  out  in 
British  porta. 

Geneva  Bible,  s.  A  Bible  or  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  made  and  published 
at  Geneva,  chiefly  by  Coverdale,  Whittinghani, 
Goodman,  Pullrun.  Sampson,  Gilby,  and  other 
English  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  nearly 
finished  when  Mary  died  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
succeeded  to  tlie  throne.  It  was  reprinted  in 
England  in  15G1,  ami  went  through  at  hiast  lift  v 
editions  orimpressions, being  speeiallygrateful 
to  the  English  Puritiuis  and  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians. Being  a  small  quarto  it  largely  super- 
seded Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  which  was  an 
unwieldy  folio.  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
which  adopted  the  Roman  instead  of  the  ob- 
solescent black  type,  and  the  first  which  re- 
cognised the  division  into  verses  ;  it  was  the 
first  also  which  omitted  the  Apocrypha 
From  its  stating,  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  that  our  tirst 
parents  made  themselves  "breeches,"  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Breeches  Bible.  That 
rendering,  however,  had  occurred  previously 
in  Wyclitfe's  translatiou. 

Geneva  Convention,  •. 

MilU.:  A  Convention  entered  into  by  repre- 
sentiitives  of  Switzerland,  Baden,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Italy,  Fiance,  Holland,  Heeoc, 
Prussia,  Portugal  and  Wurteniburg,  assembled 
at  Geneva,  signed  AugUht  22,  iSG-i.  Betwecu 
that  date  and  1S81  Great  Brit:iin,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Persia,  Salvador, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  Chile,  Bulivia,  and  tlm 
Argentine  Kepubhc  became  parties  to  the 
Convention,  Certain  changes  and  explana- 
tions were  made,  adopted  and  signed  at  Geneva 
in  October,  18C8,  and  in  July,  1870,  the  Swiss 
Government  announced  that  all  the  parties 
except  Komeand  Spain  had  formally  agreed  to 
these  amendments.  Tlie  chief  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  as  loUowa:— 

1.  The  neutimllty  of  ambulances  and  mlUtary  hos. 
pitals, 

2,  The  persnnnet  of  each  ambnlances  and  hospit.'.N. 
Including  saiiit-try  officers  and  liiival  and  tnillbLry 
chaplains,  to  be  bt-nelited  by  the  neutiuUty. 

a.  The  Inhabitants  of  a  country,  renderiug  help  to 
the  uick  and  wouiided,  are  to  be  reax>ected  and  free 
from  capture. 

4.  No  dUtioctlon  to  be  made  between  the  sick  and 
wounded,  on  account  of  nationalit)'. 

6,  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an<arnilet  for 
the  pcrncnnel  of  ambulances  ajid  hospitila.  The  Cft? 
and  armlet  to  consist  of  a  red  Greek  cross  on  s  wliita 
ground.  The  Turks  use  a  red  crescent  ia  place  of  Uii 
croae. 

The  first  great  work  accomplished  was 
during  the  Franco-German  war  (187t>-71)  and 
in  France,  among  the  destitute  people,  subse- 
quent to  that  conflict.  During  this  period 
lied  Cross  Societies  were  organized  in  both 
countries  under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  the  value  of  whose  work  is  incal- 


culable. Miss  Clara  Barton,  an  Amorlcaa 
Woman  who  bad  performed  heroic  service  In 
our  own  country  .luring  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  served  faithfully  under  the  Red  Cross  to 
the  Franco-German  struggle,  was  largely  in- 
8tnimuntaJ  in  inducing  tliu  United  fcjtuieH  to 
lieiomo  a  party  to  the  O>nvention,  which  waa 
done  on  March  10,  1882  by  Act  of  Congrewj 
with  the  approval  of  President  Arthur,  Prior 
to  this,  however.  Miss  Bart-m  had  organized  an 
iiide[)endent  American  Bed  Cross  Society,  of 
which  bhe  was  and  still  is  the-  president.  The 
purpose  of  this  society  was  not  to  confine  its 
olTorts  to  the  battletield,  but  to  furnish  relief 
in  time  of  any  national  calamity.  The  nobi© 
work  of  this  Society  during  the  floods  of  1884 
and  1888,  the  yelluw-fever  epidemic  in  Florida, 
the  Johnstown  catjistrophe,  Ac.  is  fre>*h  in  our 
memory;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  suc.\  of 
the  American  Society  and  it^  heioic  president, 
so  far,  is  its  praiseworthy  eflurt  to  minister  to 
tlie  want  of  the  stricken  Armenians  in  far-off 
Ayia  Minor  (1895-iJG).  Tiie  insignia  of  the 
Bed  CixisB  Societies  is  a  red  cross  upon  a  white 
ground  (in  Turkey  a  red  crescent  instead  of  a 
cross.)  This  appears  on  their  field  colors  in 
connection  with  their  respective  national  flags, 
on  the  ambulances,  on  the  sleeves  of  the 
members  in  service,  &c.  The  almnst  universal 
recognition  of  these  nolde  and  humane  organi- 
zations denotes  au  iinmistaka.ljle  advance  in 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Geneva  cross,  s.    A  red  Greek  cross  oa 
a  white  ground ;  badge  of  Geneva  Convention. 

Ge-ne'-van,  o.  &.  a.    [Eng.  Genev(a) ;  -an.] 
A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva 
Genevese. 
B*  As  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Geneva ;  a  Genevese. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  or  supportei  of 
Genevanism ;  a  Calvinist. 

Ge-ne' -van-ism,  s.  [Eng.  Genevan;  -ism.) 
A  term  which'has  been  applied  to  Calvinism, 
from  the  fact  that  its  founder  long  lived  at 
Geneva. 

Cren-e-ve'§e,  a.  Sls,    [Fr.  Genevois.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva; 
Genevan. 

B.  As  mibst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  oi 
Geneva. 

*  genge,  s.  [A.S. ;  Icel.  gengl.]  A  company; 
attendants,  followers. 

••  aim  and  his  if enge  wel  he  fedde."      Savclok.7M, 

*  genge,  *gengen,  v.i.  &.  t.  [X.S.  gengana 
to  go,  to  run  ;  M.  11.  Ger.  gengen.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  run,  to  go. 

**  He  gengeth  wel  Bwithe  awai  ward.** 

Oipl  A  yightinyale,  SR. 

B,  Trans. :  To  further ;  to  advance ;  to  help. 

•*  All  thatt  ice  may  gcngenn  the  "     Ormuium,  3, 128. 

|je-ni'-al  (1),  a.  [Gr.  Yecetoc  (gentian)  =  the 
chiu.] ' 

Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin :  as^ 
the  ge7iial  processes. 

ge'-ni-al  (2),  *  ge'-ni-all,  a.  [O.  Fr.  genial, 
from  lilt,  geniaiis  =  pleasant,  dehghtful,  from 
genius  =  genius,  social  enjoyment.]  [Genids.) 

*  L  Natural ;  native ;  inborn ;  innate, 

•  2,  Contributing  to  propagation  ;  pertain- 
ing to  marriage  or  procreation  ;  generativa 

•*  Thoa  g\nd  Genius,  In  whose  gentle  band 
The  brididl  bower  and  geniall  bed  remain.* 

Spenser:  KpUhalamta^ 

*  3.  Presiding  over  marriage. 

4,  Enlivening ;  warming :  contributing  to 
cheerfulness  and  life ;  sujiporting  life. 

"  For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  hpr  peniai  power." 

Pope:  Etsay  on  Man,  i.  18S. 

5,  Characterized  by  geniality  or  kindly 
warmth  of  disiiosition  or  manners;  sympar 
thetically  cheerful ;  jovial  and  inspiring 
cheerfulness  :  as,  a  genial  disposition, 

•  6.  Containing  or  exhibiting  genlua, 

•'Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  falgbeit 
Value  to  their  less  genial  workB.'— Bare,    (  WebiterJ 

genial-gods,  a.  pi 

Class.  Myth. :  The  powers  supposed  to  pr** 
side  over  generation  or  propagation, 

gS-ni-al'-i-t^,  s.     [Eng.  genial;  -ity.)    The 
I      quahty  or  state  of  being  genial ;  a  genial  dis- 


hSa,  \>6^;  poiit.  i6^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choras,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
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poaitioD  ;    symiiathetic  cheerfulness  or  cor* 
diality. 

4e'-nl-al-ly,  adi\    [Eng.  geninl;  -ly.] 
*  1.  By  geuius  or  iiatiire ;  naturally. 

"  Some  men  are  genially  dlsposod  to  •ome  oplniom.' 
~~ai'tru'tll:  Scepsis Scientifica.  ch.  xiil. 

2.  In  a  genial  manner;  bo  a*  to  eheer  and 
•nliven  ;  cTieerfiilly  ;  kindly;  with  geniality. 

*'  FreBheiiing  hla  lazy  spirits  iia  he  ran, 
Uululded  i/cniatly,  and  spreitd  Ilia  man." 

Ci-wi/er:  PrugivM  of  J-.'rror,  412. 

*3.  With  pleasure,  enjoyment,  or  happi- 
ness ;  hajipily. 

"To  truste  but  of  the  crumbs  he  scattered  to  stray 
and  Btr.vugcr  birda  like  me  wna  to  ieaxat.  gentally" — 
C.  lirotitu  :  Jane  Eyre,  clu  Xxli. 

t  ge'-ni-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genial;  -n^ss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gt-uial ;  geniality. 

^e-m'-an,  a.      [Gr.  yivdov  {gcneion)  =  the 
chin.]  * 
Anat. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin. 

|[e-nic'-u-late,  ge-mc'-u-la-ted,  a.  fLat. 
geniculahts,  from  geniculum  =  a,  knee  or  joint; 
dimin.  o(  genu  =  a  knee.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Kneed  ;  knee-jointed. 

2.  Bot.:  Knee-Jointed;  bent  abruptly  like  a 
knee,  as  the  stems  of  many  grasses. 

"A  niece  of  sonae  geniatlatcd  plant  seeming  to  be 
part  01  a  Bugar-cauo."—  Woodward  :  On  FouiU, 

genioulate-ganglion,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  gangliform  enlargement  on  the 
facial  nerve. 

•  ge-nic'-u-late,  v.t.  [Geniculatk,  re.]  To 
form  a  knot  or  joint  in  the  stalk  of  a  plant, 

•  ge  -  nic  -  U  -  la'- tion,  s.  [Lat.  geniculatlo, 
from  geiiiciilatus,  from  geniculum  =  &  knee  or 
joint.] 

1.  The  act  of  bending  the  knee  or  kneeling; 
geniiflexifm. 

"There  are  five  points  in  question  .  .  .  grnirutatton 
ftt  the  eucharlat,  &c."—/ip.  Bnll :  J^eyjiaini,  p.  807. 

2.  Knottiness  ;  the  quality  of  having  knots 
or  joints. 

feen-ic'-u-lum,  s.  [Lat.  =  little  knee,  di- 
min. of  genu  =  a  knee.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Jungius  and  others 
to  the  nv»le  of  a  stt-ni. 

ge-nie  (,pL  ge'-m-i)  (1),  s.    [Jiknee,  Jenii.] 

•ge'-nie  (2),  *  geny,  s.  [Fr.  genie,  from  Lat. 
genhis  =  genius  (q.v.).]  Genius,  disposition, 
inclination  ;  turn  of  mind. 

"His  gmy  being  chiefly  inclined  to  poetry  ."—ITood." 
Athi-nce  Oxonienses  ;  Davenaiit. 

^e'-ni-l,  s.  pi.  [Jinnee.]  Fabulous  beings  re- 
garded by  the  Arabians  as  intermediate  be- 
tween angels  and  men,  and  capable  of  assuming 
any  form,  or  of  becoming  invisible  at  pleasure. 

"  Well  might  triumphant  genii  bear  thee  hence, 
UluBtrious  conqueror  of  common  sense  !" 

Byron :  English  Bards  &  licotch  iUviewert. 

•  fee '-11 1-6,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat,  geniiis  =  genius 
(q.v.).]  A  man  of  a  particular  disposition  or 
turn  of  mind. 

"  Some  getiioi  are  not  capable  of  pure  affection." — 
Tatter. 

^e-ni-o-glos'-siis,  s.     [Gr.  ydveiov  (geneion) 
=  the  chin,  and  yKuxTtra  (gU'ia^iti)  =.  the  tongue.] 
Anat.  :  For  def.,  see  etyra.  and  compound. 

genioglossus-muscle,  s. 

Anat.:  A  fan-shaped  muscle  arising  by  a 
short  tendon  from  the  chin  above  the  genio- 
hyoid muscle,  and  entering  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  to  bring  it  forward. 

ge-ni-o-hy'-o-glos-sus,  a.    [Gr.  veVctoi/ 
(geneion)  =.  the   chin;  i>oei6^9  (kuoeidis)  =  the 
hyoid  bune,  and  yAwao-a  (glussa)  =  the  tongue.] 
Anat. ;  The  same  as  Genioglossds  (q.v.). 

jte-ni-d-hy'-oid,  a.    lGeotohyoideus.) 

genlohyoid-mnscle,  8. 

Awt. :  A  narrow  muscle  arising  from  the 
Inferior  of  the  two  genial  tubercles  behind 
the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  and  inserted  into 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid 
bone.    (Quain.) 

^g-nj-o-hy-oid'-e-us,  s.    [Gr.  yA'eiov 

(geneion)  =  the  chin,  and  Ooctfi))?  (huoeides)  = 
the  hyoid  bone.] 
Anat. :  The  geniohyoid  muscle  (q.v.). 


ge-ni'-O-pUis-ty,  «.  [Gr.  y^veiov  (gentian)  =:^ 
the  chin,  and  nAdaffto  (plasso)  =  Ui  mould.] 

Surg. :  The  restoration  of  the  chin  after  It 
lias  been  injured. 

gen'-ip,  8.    [Genipap.j 

genip-tree,  r. 

BoL :  [Genipa]. 

gen'-ip-a,  «.    [Genipap,] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  cinchonaceous  plants, 
tribe  Cinchonea^,  family  Gardenida.  it  con- 
sists of  fruit-bearing  trees.  Geni}<a  mnericana, 
the  Marmalade  Box  of  Dutch  Guiana,  bears 
the  genipap  (q.v.).  Tim  fruit  of  G.  brasiliensis 
is  also  eaten  in  Brazil,  but,  according  to 
Martius,  it  is  not  tit  to  be  used  till  it  has 
become  blettcd.  and  is  better  preserved  with 
sugar  than  fresh.    [Genii'ap.] 

gen'-J-pap,  «.  [Genipap,  or  genepapa  ■=■  the 
Guiana  naine.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  Genipa  americana.  [Ge- 
nipa.] It  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  is  whitish- 
green,  but  has  a  dark-purple  juice  with  an 
agreeable  vinous  taste.  It  is  in  much  request 
in  Dutch  Guiana. 

|;e-lUS'-ta,  s.  [Lat.  genista,  genesta  =  the 
broom,  the  Spanish  broom  ;  perhaps  from 
Celt,  gen  =  a  small  bush.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribe 
Genistese  (q.v.).  It  has  the  calyx  shortly  two- 
lipped  and  the  lips  deeply  toothed.  Seventy 
species  are  known.  The  Geiiifta  tinctoria  is  the 
Dyers'  Greenweed.  It  yields  a  yellow  dye. 
Ray  says  tliat  the  milk  of  cows  feeding  upon 
it  is  rendered  bitter,  and  that  this  bitterness  is 
retained  in  butter  and  cbfcHe  made  from  the 
milk.  The  Gtnistaot'  Virgil  and  other  Komau 
classics,  is  supposed  to  be  <i.  hispanica^  of 
Southern  Kurope,  a  plant  with  bninched  stiff 
spines.  The  name  I'lantagenet,  applied  to  a 
dyiuisty  of  English  Kings,  comes  from  Planta 
6'e7i(ji/((,  though  what  plant  is  intended,  whether 
thebroom,  or  a  species  of  Genista,  iaiiut  known. 

ge-nis'-te-se,  s.  pL  [Lat.  genist(a),  and  fem. 
pi.  adj.  suff.  -€0?.] 

Bot.:  A  subtribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Lotese.  It  consists  of  shrubs  with  entire 
leaflets,  and  the  stamens  all  united,  instead 
of  being  diadel]>hous.  Genera  represented  in 
Britain :  Genista,  Ulex,  Cytisns  (q.v.). 

*  gen'-i-tal,  *  gen-i-tall,  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr. 

genital,  from  Lat.  (?fnif«?i-s  =  generative,  from 
genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to  beget.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  generation  or 
procreation ;  generative. 

"  These  tenuous  vapoars  .  .  .  will  doubtless  compose 
as  oenitat  as  matter  as  any  can  be  prepared  in  the 
bodies  of  animals." — Glanftil:  Pre-existence  {^  Souls, 
ch,  xiv. 

B.  As  suhst.  (  PL) :  Those  parts  of  an  animal 
which  are  the  immediate  instruments  of  gene- 
ration ;  the  privates,  the  sexual  organs. 

"  That  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  even 
the  genituls  of  their  liigh  prleat."  —  G-rew:  Cosmo- 
logia.  Sacra,  bk.  v.,  ch,  vi. 

gen'-i-ting,  *gin'-nit-mg,  jen'-net-ing, 
jun'- eat-ing,  s.  !  O.  Fr.  jeannet ;  Fr. 
jeannot,  a  dimin.  of  Jean  =  John,  from  their 
being  ripe  by  St.  John's  Day,  June  24th  ;  cf. 
John-apple;  or  Eng.  June,  and  eating.  (MahUf 
&c.)]     A  variety  of  ajtple  which  ripens  early. 

"  In  July  come  early  pearaand  plosu  tn  iixdt,ffenit' 
ings  and  codlina."— fiaci»n. 

gen-X-ti'-val,  a.  {LsX,  genitimLS.I  [GENmVE.] 
Gram. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  geni- 
tive case. 

gen'-i-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gHitif -^the  genitive 
case,  from  Lat  genitivus  =  of  or  pertaining  to 
generation,  from  genitum,  sup.  of  gigno  =  to 
beget;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genitivo.  The  Latin  ^ef?i- 
tiims  casris  =  the  genitive  case,  was  a  mis- 
translation of  the  Greek  yevifoj  irTto<rL';(ntnile 
ptosis),  which  properly  should  have  been  trans- 
lated casus  generalis  =  the  general  case,  or 
that  case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind. 
(See  extract  from  Max  Miiller  under  B.)] 

A.  As  aJjective: 
'  Gram, :  A  term  applied  to  that  ease  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  &c.,  which  per- 
tains to  or  indicates  origin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like,  or  to  the  relation  exi>ressed  by 
such  a  case.  In  English  it  is  called  posses- 
sive. 

"The  Hebrews  express  this  union  .  .  .  byputtinp  In 

thf  genitive  a\se  the  "vord  which  expresses  one  of  them.* 

~-ZHgby  :  Of  Man's  Soul,  ch.  iL 


B.  As  evbst. :  That  case  in  the  decleiihiou  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  jjroiiouns,  &.C.,  which  de- 
nottis  or  indicates  origin,  source,  possession, 
or  the  like.  lu  English  it  is  called  the  |>os- 
sessive  case,  and  is  the  only  case  wliich 
retains  a  case  ending. 

"  The  lAtlaffenUtnu  \» Bttaen  blunder,  for  the  Ore«k 
word  yeviKt]  {gtnikii  could  never  mean  genitivuM. 
Oenitivui,  If  It  lu  meant  to  expreu  the  caae  of  orlglm 
or  birth,  would  In  Greek  have  l>e«n  called  yfv^rrtT^K^ 
(gennettki-),  not ytftKYf  {genikf).  .  .  .  a&nik>.  lnOre*k, 
had  .t  much  wider,  a  much  more  nhilosijpbical  lueau- 
luK-  it  means  citKiLg  generalit,  the  geiitnU  c»b«,  Ot 
rather  the  ntse  wh>i:h  expreMea  the  genua  or  kmd. 
This  is  the  rent  power  of  the  gcntlire.  .  .  .  The  temil- 
iiAtiou  of  the  genltlre  la,  in  most  ckws,  identicid  with 
thoM  derlv&tlve  suffixes  by  which  aubetantlves  ue 
chfmged  Into  adjectives."— i/ax  il3lUr:  Lecturet  nn 
lh«  Science  qf  language. 

gen-i-to-,  7>re/.  [Lat.  genitua,  pa.  par.  of  gigno 
=  to  beget.]  Pertaining  to  generating,  as  the 
pefii/o-crural  nerve,  the  yenifo-urinary  niusclea. 

*  gSn'-I-tor,  B.  [Lat,  from  genitus,  pa.  par.  of 
gigno  =■  to  beget] 

1.  One  who  begets ;  a  father,  s  sire,  a  pro- 
genitor, 

2.  One  who  originates. 

"Thejr,  I  say.  that  were  the  wise  fathers  and  gentton 
of  this  purgatory,  were,  lu  my  mlnde,  the  wlaest  of  all 
their  generation."— iai*m*r  ;  Sermon  b^are'lAs  Con- 
wocatiotL 

3.  (PL) :  The  genitals. 

"Wherein  epongea  or  linen  clothes  helnge  dept* 
sholde  be  layd  on  y»  bed,  &  the  geintorea  or  leggea 
therewith  washed. "-Sir  T.  £lyot :  CasUl  uf  Seilh, 
bk.  Iv.,  ch.  U. 

•gen'-I-tiire,  s.  [Fr.  giniture,  from  lAt. 
gcnitura,  from  genitus,  ])a,  par.  of  gigno  =»  to 
beget ;  O.  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  genitura.] 

1.  Procreation,  birth,  generation. 

"  If  a  son  marries  hla  mother,  she  who  Is  In  authority 
greater  by  rltrht  of  geniture,  becomes  minor  in  mafrv 
monio."— Bishop  Taylor:  Rule  qf  Contcience,  bk.  U., 
ch.  IL,  rule  X 

2.  The  power  of  procreation. 

■•It  abaameth  the  genUure-'—fenncr:  Treattm  tg 
Tobacco,  p.  416. 

3.  (PI):  The  genitals. 

ge'-  ni  -  lis,  s.  [Lat.=  a  tutelar  spirit  of  a 
person,  inclination,  wit,  talent;  Sp.  &  ItaL 
genio;  Fr.  genie.] 

1.  A  tutelary  deity,  whose  province  it  was 
to  take  care  of  every  one  from  the  time  of  bis 
birth ;  the  ruling  or  protecting  power  of  men, 
places,  or  things. 

•■  The  geviut  and  the  mortal  instrnmenta 
Are  then  in  council." 

Shalietp. :  Julius  Catar,  IL  L 

2.  The  natural  bent,  disposition,  or  inclin*- 
tion  of  the  mind ;  a  particular  natural  talent 
or  aptitude  of  mind  tilting  a  man  in  an  espe- 
cial degree  for  some  particular  study,  pursuit, 
or  course  of  life ;  a  peculiar  natural  structure 
of  mind  qualifjing  the  possessor  for  a  parti- 
cular employment. 

3.  That  natural  power  or  faculty  or  combi- 
nation of  faculties  of  the  mind  which  bears  or 
brings  forth,  produces,  discovers,  or  invents  ; 
intellectual  endowment  of  the  highest  kind; 
superior  power  of  invention  or  origination  of 
any  kind,  or  of  producing  original  combina- 
tions ;  talent. 

"  The  renowned  Tmiversity  on  which  his  genius  bad 
already  beirun  to  impreas  a  peculiar  character,  still 
pLiinly  discernible  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  had  sent  him  to  the  convention."— J/iKWi*- 
luy :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

4.  A  person  endowed  with  uncommon  in- 
tellectual powers;  a  man  of  superior  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

"That  age  had  produced  no  more  Inventive  geniua 
and  no  more  daring  spirit."— Jfocou/ay  ;  Hitt,  Eng., 
ch,  vii. 

5.  The  distinguishing  disposition,  bent, 
character,  or  tendency  :  as  of  a  nation,  a  reli- 
gion, a  language,  and  Kie  like. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
geiiius,  ability,  talent,  capacity,  cleverness,  and 
u-istk'vi:  '*  Genius  imi'Ues  high  and  peculiar 
gifts  of  nature,  impelling  the  mind  to  certain 
favourite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  pro- 
ducing new  combinations  of  ideas,  imagery, 
i:c.  Talent  supposes  general  strength  of 
intellect,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
moulded  and  directed  to  specific  employments, 
and  valuable  ends  and  purposes.  Genius  is 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  and  reaches  its  ends  by  a  kind  of 
intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more  on 
high  mental  training,  perfect  command  of  all 
the  faculties,  memory,  jnd<nnent,  sagacity, 
&c.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  genius  for  poetry, 
painting.  &c.,  and  a  taleiu  fur  business  or 


&te.  rat,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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diplomacy.  Among  English  uratora  Lord 
Cliathain  was  distiiiKuislied  for  his  gejiiu-t : 
William  Pitt  for  his  pre-emineut  talents,  and 
especially  his  unrivalled  talent  for  reply. 
Geniu3  is  the  power  of  new  (combinations, 
vrisdom  tlie  habitual  employment  of  a  patient 
and  comprehensive  understanding  in  com- 
tiiuing  vaiious  and  remote  means  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  Abilities  may  he 
exerted  in  conduct,  or  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
but  rather  in  the  former.  Talents  are  the 
power  of  executing  well  a  conception  either 
original  or  adopted.  Capacity  is  a  jiower  of 
acquiring.  Cleverness  designates  mental  dex- 
terity and  quickness."  (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 
(2)  For  the  difference  between  genius  and 
intellect,  see  Intellect  ;  for  that  between 
genius  and  taste,  see  Taste. 

*  genius-Chamber,    *  genyus-chal- 
mer,  5,     The  bridal  chamber. 
"  War  not  also  to  me  is  dlaplesant, 
Oenyua-chalmer,  or  matri iiiuiiye  to  hant." 

Dougloj  :   Virgil,  69,  63. 

genlus-locl,  s.  [Lat.]  The  presiding  or 
tutelary  deity  of  a  place  ;  hence,  the  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  a  place  or  institution. 

•gen'-le^e,  •gen'-teje.s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Arch.  :  Elaborate  carving  in  open  work  ;  the 

cusps  or  featherings  in  the  arch  of  a  doorway. 

Gen'-o-e^e,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  Genoensis.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaiaing  to  Genoa,  a 
town  in  the  north-west  of  Italy. 

B.  ^5  subst. :   A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Genoa  ;  the  people  of  Genoa. 

•  genoulUieres  (as   zhnol-yar'),   •  gen- 

ylleretS.pl.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  getiu—the  knee.] 

1.  Ann.  :  Metal  caps  for  covering  the  knees 

of  an  armed  man.     They  first  appeared  in  the 

thirteenth  century  as    small    circular  metal 


GENOUILLIERES. 
A  Plain  Knee  boss  or  Kiiee-piece  (I32.=i).  b.  From  the 
monument  of  the  Bl^ick  Prince  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. (In  tills  aise  the  armour  of  complete  plate  haa 
been  Httained,  and  here  the  geuouiUieres  have  artiL-u- 
lations  above  and  below.  I  c.  From  monumental  brass 
of  Thoa.  Cheyne.  Eaq.  (IWS),  at  Drayton  B&iuchauip, 
Bucks.  D.  Frmn  the  tomb  of  Hartmann  von  Kron- 
berg  (13T9).  at  Kronbernr.  e.  From  statue  of  a  knit;lit 
of  the  De  Suluey  family,  in  the  church  of  Newton 
Bulney,  Derbyshire.  (Here  the  material  of  the  cuis- 
sard  passes  beneath  the  boss,  terminating  in  au  escallop. ) 

plates,  when  chain  armour  covered  the  leg, 
and  led  by  degrees  to  the  adoption  of  greaves 
and  shin-itieces,  and  ultimately  to  entire  plate 
armour.  They  were  sometimes  decorated  with 
incised  and  gilt  ornaments,  and,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  took  a  variety  of  fauciful  forms. 

"Thestrok  .  .  .  full  oppon  ya  <;CTij//iere." 

Sir  ferumbras,  5,631. 
2.  Fortification  : 

(1)  A  part  of  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet 
"below  the  sill  of  an  embrasure.  It  covered 
the  lower  part  of  a  gun-carriage. 

(2)  The  height  of  the  parapet  above  the  ban- 
quette in  a  barbette  battery. 

genre  (as  zhan'-re),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  genus 
(genit.  generis)  =  a  class,  a  kind.] 

Art :  A  term  applied  to  pictures  of  life  and 
manners,  which,  for  want  of  a  definite  clia- 
racter,  are  classed  together  as  of  a  cei-tain 
genre  or  kind.  Under  this  title  are  comprised 
the  grave  episodes  of  life,  which  are  to  history 
■what  a  single  scene  is  to  a  drama,  or  a  lyric  to 
an  epic  poem.  Also  comic  pictures  of  all 
kinds.  .  .  The  principal  gejirc  pictures  consist 
of  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  may  be  clnssi- 
fled.  In  taking  for  its  subject  the  events  of 
daily  life,  goire  -  painting  avoids  religions 
themes  as  high  and  lasting,  as  well  as  his- 


torical subjects,  which,  though  transitory, 
ought  never  to  api)ear  so.  All  the  passing 
events  of  life,  its  characters  and  aims,  offei 
fitting  subject  for  ^erire-painting.     (Fairliolt.) 

gezi^  (pi.  gen'-te^),  .s.    [I^t.] 

Rom.  Aiitiq. :  A  class  or  house,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  which  were  termed  in 
reference  to  each  other,  Gentiles.  Each  gens 
was  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  branches 
or  families  {familiir),  and  each  familia  was 
composed  of  individual  members.  Several 
gentes  made  np  the  curias  and  tribes.  Tlio 
members  of  each  gens  bore  a  common  name, 
as  tlie  Fabian  gens,  the  Julian  gens,  &c.,  and 
were  united  by  certaiu  common  religious  rites. 

geus-dar-mer-y,  s.    [Gendarmery.] 

"gent,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ;  O.  Sp.  gento;  O.  Ittil. 
gentc,  from  Lat.  gcnitus,  applied  to  one  of 
nnble  birth.]  [Generous.]  Elegant,  neat, 
handsome,  comely,  pretty,  gentle. 

"Towite  of  her  maners,  to  ae  his  b<>dy  gent." 

Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  2&S. 

gent,  5.  [An  abridged  form  of  gentleman 
(q.v.).]    A  gentleman.    (Vulgar.) 

gen-teel',  a.  [The  same  word  as  gentle,  the 
ee  representing  the  sound  of  the  O.  Fr.  i  in 
gentil.]    [Gentle,  a.] 

L  Graceful  or  elegant  in  mien,  appearance, 
form,  or  dress. 

"  I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray. 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumat'C  gay. 
My  atralna  for  ever  new." 

Cowper  :  On  a  Goldfinch. 

2.  Polite,  elegant  in  manners,  well-bred, 
courteous,  refined  ;  having  the  manners  of  a 
well-bred  peison  ;  free  from  vulgarity. 

"A  set  of  genteel  good-natured  youths  fallen  into 
such  a  manner  of  life  wuuld  form  almost  an  ac^emy." 
Steele:  Spectator,  No  230. 

3.  Free  from  vulgarity  or  buffoonery  ;  treat- 
ing of  the  habits,  manners,  or  doings  of  good 
society. 

"Their  poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy."— 
Addison  :  On  Italy. 

4.  SulRcient  to  maintain  a  person  in  a  respect- 
able and  comfortable  manner ;  furnishing  a 
competence. 

"Painting  portraits  and  pictures  in  &  gejiteel  style 
of  his  own.' — Walpole :  Anecdotea  of  Painting,  voL 
iv..  ch,  ilL 

*  5.  Neat,  elegant. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  genteel 
and  ■polite:  "  Gentility  respects  ranks  in  life  ; 
politeness  the  refinement  of  tlie  mind  and  out- 
ward behaviour.  Agenteel  education  is  suited 
to  the  station  of  a  gentleman  ;  a  polite  educa- 
tion fits  for  polished  society  and  conversation, 
and  raises  the  individual  among  his  equals. 
There  may  be  gentility  withoLit  politeness,  and 
vice  versa.  A  jterson  may  have  genteel  man- 
ners, a  genteel  carriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living 
as  far  as  respects  his  general  relation  with 
society  ;  but  a  polite  behaviour  and  a  polite 
address,  which  qualify  him  for  every  relation 
in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in  connec- 
tion Willi  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
either  birth  or  wealth  ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of 
nature,  although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  gen  -  teel'  -  lah,  a.  [Eng.  genteel ;  -ish.] 
Somewhat  genteel. 

*  gen-teeV-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  genteel;  -ize.]  To 
make  genteel,  to  gentilize. 

"Every  one  of  them  .  .  .  genteelixed  along  with 
hiux."— Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  vL  138. 

gen- teel- Ij^,  *  gen- teel  -  y,  odv.  [Eng. 
genteel ;  -ly.] 

1.  Gracefully  ;  with  politeness  or  good  man- 
ners ;  politely. 

"He  answered  modestly  and  genteeIv."~WaZp<}le : 
Anecdotes  of  Paintin-j,  vol.  iii,,  ch.  iv.     (Note.) 

2.  With  grace,  elegance,  or  neatness. 

"  f  He]  treated  her  gcnteely.  so  that,  dressed, 
Bhe  looked  extremely  well  where  er  she  went." 

Byron  :  Beppo,  23, 

3.  In  a  respectable  manner ;  like  people  of 
fashion. 

"Their  customers  are  gone  abroad  to  live  genteelly 
at  Lisle  or  Bruasela."— (.  Knox:  Winter  Evenings 
Even.  9. 

gen-teel'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ^cnteeZ ;  -ness.l 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  genteel ; 
elegance,  grace  ;  good-breeding;  gentility. 
"  Ne\-t  to  him  fCorreejrioJ  Parmegiano  has  dignified 
the  genteelni-ss  of  modem  effeminacy,  by  uniting  it 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  antients  and  the  grHudeur 
and  severity  of  Michael  Angelo."— 5»r  J.  Reynolds: 
Discourse  4. 


2.  The  qualities  befitting  a  roan  ot  birth  or 
rank. 

*  gen-ter-ie,  *  gen-ter-y.  •  geo-trie,  ». 

(Gentry.] 

*  gen-ter-ise,  s.  [O.  Fi.J  Nobility  ;  noble- 
ness.    [Gentbise.] 

"  For  lovp  hath  undertake 
Tliat  thea  J.  H.  C.  of  bus  genterite,  «hal  ]ouflt«  In  Pe«TB 
armes."  P.  Plowman,  nl.  il. 

*  gen-tese,  s.    [Genlesk.] 

gentli'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Genth,  who,  in 
ISIil,  described  it  under  the  name  of  Nickel- 
gymnite.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  mineral,  containing 
scrjientine.  It  is  opaque  to  translucent,  is  of 
a  pale  apple  green  or  yellow  colour,  and  has  a 
greenish- white  streak.  Compos.  :  Silica,  33*6 
to  35  4  ;  protoxide  of  nickel,  30-4  to  30*tj ;  pro- 
toxide of  irou,  0"2  to  2-2  ;  magnesia,  0'2  to  4*1 ; 
lime,  0*3  to  4*1  ;  and  water,  17-1  to  19-1.  It 
occurs  near  Lake  Superior,  and  in  Spain. 
Rottisite  (q.v.)  may  be  a  variety.    (Danu.) 

gen'-tlan  (tlan  as  sh^-an),  «.  [Lat.  g«n- 
tiana  (ii.v.)  ;  Fr.  gentian^.f 

1.  B»t.:  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
Gentiana  (q.v.).  There  are  more  than  100 
species,  natives  of  north  temperate  regions, 
growing  in  high  mountain  pastures  and  mead- 
ows, which  they  embellish  with  their  beautiful 
blue  or  yellow  flowers.  Gentian  root,  collected 
frt^m  several  species,  is  used  as  an  excellent 
bitter  and  stomachic.  G.  Catesbiei  yields  Gen- 
tian root  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  speciea 
in  this  country  G.  crinita  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Tho 
flowers  of  this  genus  are  very  attractive. 

"See  how  the  giant  spires  of  yellow  bloom 
Of  the  Ban-luvine  geuttan,  in  the  lie.it 
Are  shining  on  these  mtked  slopes  like  ^me. 

JiatChem  Arnold :  Empedodta  on  Etna.  L  X 

2.  Phar. :  Gentiance  Radix  (Gentian  Root), 
the  dried  root  of  Gentiana  lutea.  The  root 
occurs  in  lengthened  cylindrical  pieces,  from 
half-an-inch  to  one  iuch  in  diameter,  and 
several  inches  long,  wrinkled  longitudinally, 
and  often  twisted  ;  brown  externally,  yellow, 
tough,  and  spongy  within  ;  it  has  a  sweet 
smell  and  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  ua«i 
to  prepare  Extructum  Gentiance  (Extract  of 
Gentian),  Infusnm  Geiiliance  campositinn.  Mis- 
tura  Gentian(e  (Genliau  Mixture),  and  Tinctura 
Gentiance  Composita  (Compound  Tincture  of 
Gentian),  Gentian  is  a  bitter  stomachic  tonic, 
which  improves  the  appetite  and  gives  tone 
to  the  stomach. 

gentian-bitter,  s. 

CItem. :  A  peculiar  bitter  separated  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  rout  Gentiana  lutea  by 
animal  charcoal,  and  extracted  therefrom  by 
liot  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  uncr>'staUizable, 
and  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution. 
(Watts:  Diet.  Clievi.) 

gentian-root,  s. 

Pharm. :    [Gentian,  2,  Pharm.]. 

gentian-spirit,  s.  An  alcoholic  liquor 
much  drunk  by  the  Swiss.  It  is  made  by  the 
vinous  fermentation  of  the  infusion  of  gentian. 

gen-ti-a'-na  (or  ti  as  shi),  s.  [Lat.  =  the 
herb  gentian  (Gentiana  lutea).  Named  after 
an  lllyrian  king,  Gentius.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gen- 
tianeai,  the  order  Gentianaceae,  and  the  alliance 
Gentianales.  It  has  the  corolla  tube  sub- 
clavate,  the  antliers  straight,  and  the  stigmas 
two.  About  150  sjiecies  are  known,  ehiefly 
in  temperate  regions.  Five  are  British. 
[Gentian.]  The  common  gentian  root  of  the 
druggists  is  mostly  Gentiana  lutea.  [Gentian- 
root].  G.  campestris  and  Amarclla,  British 
species,  are  domestic  substitutes  for  it  in 
England.  G.  punctata,  paniionica,  purpurea^ 
&c.,  on  the  European  continent,  G.  Kurroe, 
in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  G.  Catesbaei^ 
in  the  United  States.  G.  cruciata  has  been 
used,  but  unsuccessfully,  in  hydrophobia. 

gen-ti-a-na'-^e-sa  (or  ti!  as  shi),  s.  pK 

[Lat.  gcntian(a)  (q.v.),  and  fem.  pi.  ailj.  suff. 
-ucea-.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Perigynous  Exogens,  the 
typical  one  of  the  alliance  Gentianales  (q.v.). 
It  consists  of  herbs  or  rarely  of  shrubs,  with 
oi>posite  entire  exstijailate  leaves,  sessile,  or 
having  their  petioles  united  into  a  sheath, 
often  three  to  four-ribbed.     Flowers  generally 


boil,  bo^;  p^t,  j<S^l;  cat.  9ell,  cboms,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f; 
-cian,  -tian=  Bhain*    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  ^ioa^zhun.    -tlons.  -cious,    sious=  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Kgnlnr.  Calyx  diviiled,  inferior,  persistent. 
Corolla  inonopi-talous,  liyiK);;,'yuous,  generally 
reguliir  and  ituniisteut.  Btamena  inserted 
upon  the  eorolla.all  in  the  same  line,  equal  in 
number  to  the  s«'gnients,  and  alternate  with 
them.  Ovary  with  two  carpels,  one  or  partly 
two-celled,  many-seeded.  Style  one  ;  stigmas 
two,  right  and  left  of  the  axis.  The  order  is 
close  to  Apocynacese.  It  contains  about  (10 
genera,  and  450  known  species.  They  are 
bitter  and  tonic.  It  is  divided  into  two  tribes, 
Gentianese  and  Menyantheffi  (q.v.). 

Ifon'-tian-al  (tian  as  shy-an)»  a.    [Mod. 

Lat.  (jcntia'valls.\ 

Bot.  :  Akin  to  Gentiauaccie  or  to  Gentiana, 
as  the  gentianal  alliance. 

ggn-ti-an-a'-les  (or  U  as  8lii)»  s.  pi.  [Maac. 
&  fem.  "pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gcrUianalls,  from  Lat. 
geiitinna  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Tlie  Gentianal  Alliance.  An  alliance 
of  perigynous  exogeus,  with  (lichlamydcous, 
mouopetalous  flowers,  axilo  or  parietal  pla- 
centae, and  a  minute  embryo,  or  with  tlic 
cotyledons  much  smaller  tlian  the  radicle, 
lying  in  a  large  quantity  of  albiunen.  Lindk-y 
includes  under  it  tho  orders  Ebenaceie,  Aqui- 
foliaceae,  Apocynocea;,  Loganiaceffi,  Diapen- 
aiaceffi,  StilbaceEe,  Orobandiuceie,  and  Gen- 
tianacese. 

gen-ti-a'-ne-aB  (or  tl  as  shi),  s.  pi  [Lat. 
gentiania),  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Gentiauaceae.  They  have 
the  corolla  imbricated. 

Ifen-tian-el'-la  (tian  as  sh^-an),  s. 

[i)imin.  of  Lat.  (je.ntiana.^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  blue  colour. 

2.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Gentianacete,  not  sufll- 
cit'iitly  distinct  from  Geutiaua.  Gentiana 
acauUs  is  placed  in  it. 

|fen'-tian~ih,  gen'- tian -ine  (tian  as 
Bhy-an)»  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  gentutn;  -in,  -ine.\ 
Oiem. :  The  same  as  Gentisine  (q.v.). 

•gen-til,  a.  &  s.    [Gentle.] 

^en  tile.  *  gen-til,  *gen-tyl.  a.  &  s.    [Fr. 

gentil,  from  Lat.  gaUUl'i  =  outi  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  a  gentile,  from  gens  (genit. 
gentis)=a.  clan;  Sp.  &  Port,  gentil;  Ital. 
gentile.  Gentile  is  thus  a  doublet  of  gentticl 
and  gentle  (q.v.).'] 

A.  As  Ofljective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  nation;  national. 

"  Thou  PTOseri>vne,  quhilk  by  our  ffentU  lawis 
Art  rowpit  hie."  Dowj^as :   \'irgil.  131,  31- 

*  2.  Of  noble  or  gentle  birth ;  of  high  rauk  ; 
Soble. 

"Noble  men  and  gent&e,  and  of  beh  biirthe."— 
O.  Eug,  Eomilie*.  p.  27:j. 

*  3.  Gentle,  meek,  lowly. 

"The  penaunee 
That  Pilot  wikkedly  wroghte 
To  Jheau  the  geTilUe."     P.  Plowman.  6.669. 

■•4.  Worthy  of  a  gentleman;  genteeL 

B,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

6.  Used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  any 
person  out  of  their  jale. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Gram. :  Denoting  the  clan,  race,  or 
country  :  as,  a  gentile  noun, 

2.  Scrip. :  Other  than  Jewish ;  ethnic  [B.  II.] 

"  The  helples3  condition  of  the  Gentife  world  in  the 
■tate    of    Geatili&tn,"— Locke:    Paraph,  on  Itomans, 

Ch.  v..  5  5. 

H.  As  substantive : 

*  I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  of  the  same  clan  or  family. 

"Oei's  in  Latlne  betokeneth  the  race  and  aimnme. 
BO  the  Rouiaut-3  had  Coruelios,  Sergioa.  Appios.  Fabi.is. 
Emilias,  Piaouea.  Juhos.  Brutos,  Valerios,  of  wluch 
who  were  agnate,  aud  therefore  Itept  the  name,  were 
aJso  gentilos."—Sir  T.  Smith:  ComTaonwealth,  bit.  iti.. 
eh.  viii. 

2.  A  person  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ;  one 
of  high  rank. 

"  A  iiartie  of  gentiles  raised  Edmond  Yrenald©  Into 
iyag.  —Trevisa,  ^^i.  99. 

n.  Scrip.  (PL):  All  the  nations  of  tlie 
world,  excepting  the  Jews.  In  the(^ld  Testa- 
ment it  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  wonl 
Cr*;  (goim)  =  peoples,  nations,  the  pL  of  ^ij 
(grd)  =  a  nation,  a  people.  At  first  it  was 
u&fd  as  a  mere  ethnological  word,  and  quite 
respectfully,  but  as  the  Jews  become  more 
conscious  of  their  privileges,  they  employed 


it  more  and  more  scornfully  of  the  nations 
around  (Gen.  x.  5 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  10  ;  Jer.  xiv.  22). 
In  the  New  Testament  Gentiles  is  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek  ^^ln^  iethne)  =  the  pL  of 
eBvoq  ietkuo$)~a.  number  of  people  living 
together,  a  nation.  Kt.  Peter,  moved  by  a 
vision,  was  the  hrst  of  tlie  Twelve  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.),  but  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  Ht  Paul  (Gal.  ii.  15). 

"  We  who  are  Ji-wa  by  nature  aud  not  Bluuere  of  the 
Oentiles/'—aalatutril  It  15. 

*  gen- til -esse,  •  gen -til- esc  o,  *gen- 

till-esse,  a.  [Fr.  gcntllesse,  from  g€iUil  = 
gentle  (q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  gentikza ;  Ital. 
gentiltsza.]  The  cluiracter,  manner,  or  charac- 
teristics of  a  jierson  of  noble  or  gentle  birth  ; 
coui*tesy,  good  breeding. 

"Tlu-t  la  the  gretteate  noblesao,  and  the  begheste 
gftitUcsse  thet  une  may  to  hopye"—Aye7tbUe,  p.  S3. 

*  gen'-tll-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gentil(e) ;  -ish.]  Hea- 
thenish, pagan. 

"A  aettled  persuasion  In  OentilUh  qttoi."  —  IloUn- 
thed :  England,  bk.  v..  ch.  xrv. 

gen'-til-ism,  *  gen-til-isme,  s.    [Eng. 

gc)itil{c) ;  -ism;  Fr.  gcntitisme.]  A  state  of 
heatlicnism  ;  tlio  worship  of  false  gods. 

"  The  Jewish  astrologLins,  Bavourlng  of  OentaUme." 
—JfeU«:  Workt;  />i»c.  ilil. 

*  gen-ti-ll'-tial,  a.  [Lat.  geniilitiu8.\  The 
same  as  GEX-riLiTious  (q.v.). 

"  Dir<icted  i.o-waxi\gentUHlal.  tutelary,  and  local 
deities."— /"armer,-  Worthip  qf  Human  :ij4ritt,  ch.  iiL. 

§1- 

*  gen-tJ-li'-tionS,  a.  Lat.  gentilitius,  from 
geris  (genit.  gentis)  =  a  race,  a  clan.] 

1,  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  nation ;  en- 
demial,  nationaL 

■' That  anuuaavoury  odour  is 3CTif/H(i''ju«,  or  natlonaJ, 
onto  the  Jews,  re.ison  or  aense  will  not  Induce."  — 
Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  iv,.  ch.  x, 

2.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  a  family ; 
hereditary. 

"The  couimon   Bcnse  cause  of  thia  distemper   Is  a 

E articular  Hiid  perhaps  a  gentUUiom*  diai>oaition  of 
udy.  '—Arbuthiwt :  on  Alhncnta. 

gen-^til'-i-ty,  *  gen-til-i-tie,  *gen-tyl- 

e-te,  s.  [Fr.  ijcniiiiie,  from  Lat.  genliliUis, 
irom  gentilis ;  llxi.  gcnillita ;  ^^.  geiitilidad.\ 

*  1.  A  state  of  gentilism  or  heathenism ; 
paganism. 

"  When  i>eople  becan  to  espy  the  falsehood  of  oracles, 
whereupon  iM 'jeiitUUy  was  built,  their  hearts  »tre 
utterly  averted  from  it,' —  Botjker  :  Eccles.  PolLty, 
bk.  v.,  5  2. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  a 
cei-tain  race,  clan,  or  family  ;  a  clan,  a  family. 

*•  The  surname  is  the  name  of  the  gentUitie  and 
stocke,  which  tlie  Bonne  dotbtakeof  the  father  alw-aies, 
as  the  old  Romajis  diiL" — Str  T.  Umith:  Com-mvn- 
wealth,  bk.  uL.  ch.  viii. 

3.  High  or  gentle  birth ;  dignity  of  birth ; 
higli  extraction. 

"That  drawl  which  he  affected  as  a  mark  of  gen- 
tmty." — MacauZa^ :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

4.  Elegance  of  manners,  mien,  or  behaviour  ; 
easy,  graceful  behaviour ;  politeuess,  reline- 
meut. 

■■  There  is  a  certain  gaiety  aad  ffsntility  diffused  over 
it"— I'.  Knox:  Essaj/s,  No.  38. 

*  5.  Those  who  are  of  noble  or  gentle  birth ; 
gentry. 

"Gavelkind  mnat  needs  Iq  the  end  make  a  poor 
genttiitj/.'  ~:<tr  J.  Havies. 

*gen'-til-ize,  *gen-til-lize,  v.t.  &  i. 
[Mid.  Eng.  gentil  =  gentle,  gentile  ;  Eng.  sufl". 
-ize.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  or  render  gentle  or 
gentlemanly. 

"  Tour  unworthy  sons. 
To  !7enriZ/M  with  proud  ifosse^ons." 

Sylvester ;  Du  Bartas,  wit  i..  day  3,  62T. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  act  as  or  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

*•  Our  yeomen  too.  that  never  armes  have  borne, 
To  geTUilixe  it  make  tbemselvesaBCorne." 

Withers  :  Sati/rical  Etsayt,  p.  147. 

2.  To  live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen. 

"  God's  known  denoimcement  against  the  gciUUizing 
Israelites."- J/iWon ;  Way  tti  Establish  a  Free  Common- 
wealth. 

*  gen-til-llche,  *gen-til-li,  adv.     [Blid. 

Eng.  gentil ;  -Uche,  -li,  -ly.  ]  In  a  noble  manner ; 
like  a  gentleman.    [Gently.] 

*  gen-til-ry,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gentil ;  -ry.]  (Sentry. 
gen-ti§'-ic,    a.      [Eng.,   &c.  genM,ian) ;   -isic 

{Chcm.).']    Contained  in,  derived  from,  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  gentian  (q.v.). 

gentlsic-acid.  s.    [Gentisin.] 


gen'-ti  sin,    s.      [Eng.    &c.  gcntiian);    -ieim 

Chemistry : 

Geuttanin,    C«H8(OH),*CO-C8H2(CH^  | 

O 

A  substance  occurring  iu  the  root  of  OeiUiana 
lutea,  iumi  which  it  is  extracted  by  alcohoL 
Gentiania  forms  large  yeUuw,  silky  needles, 
which  6ul)liuie  between  aoo"  aud  400"  with 
partial  decomposition.  Slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  l>oiling  alc^jhul,  easily  soluble 
in  alkalius  ;  forming  a  yellow  sulution.  When 
fused  with  caustic  potash  it  yiehla  acetic  acid, 
phloroglucin,  and  oxysalicylic  acid 

gen'-tle,  *  gen-til,  *  gen-tille, "  gen-tyl» 

a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Fr.  gentil  =  gentle,  from  Lat. 
gentilis  =  belonging  to  the  same  clan  ur  family ; 
g>ns  (genit.  geyttis)  =  a  i-ace.  a  clan  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
gentil;  li.  gentile.]    [Genteel,  Gentile.] 

A.  As  a/ljective : 

L  Of  noble  birth;  high-born;  of  good  ex- 
traction. (Obsolete  except  in  the  expression 
gentle-folk^ 

"Though  he  be  notgentifl  borne. 
Thou  maiest  weU  «eiiie  (thiJi  iu  sotb) 
That  he  Im  gentllt..''  Bomaunt  o/the  Bo»». 

*  2.  Pertaining  to  liigh  rank  or  birth. 

"That  grey-haired  man  of  gentle  bh'ud. 
Who  with  her  father  luuf  grown  old," 

Wordtioorth  ;   WhUe  Doe  of  Bytttonm,  T. 

•3.  Noble  in  character,  manners,  or  behar 
viour. 

"Sir  Henry  iiat  90 gentU  kitisht  we*." 

lUibert  </  UloutxtUr,  y.  (H. 

4.  Soft ;  tender ;  sympathizing  ;  destitute 
of  harshness  ;  easily  softened, 

"  As  much  resentment  as  a  very  gentle  heart  !■  cap- 
able of  leeline." —J/acaalai/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xv. 

5.  Soft  and  refined  in  manners ;  meek ; 
quiet ;  mild  ;  free  from  roughness,  harshness, 
severity  or  acrimony. 

"  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relatioua,  the  meekest 
Kadgentlcai  of  Uicn, ' — Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

6.  Docile  ;  tractable ;  easily  taught  or  led 

•*  Humility  la  gentle,  apt  to  learn. 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return," 

Cowper  :  Expouulat  ion,  15L 

7.  Tame  ;  docile ;  not  wild  or  turbulent 

8.  Soft;  mild  ;  genial. 

"  When  ruder  gusts  shall  banish  getttle  May." 

Sir  W.  Jones  :  A  Turkish  Odt, 

9.  Soothing;  refreshing. 

'■  Sleep,  gentle  steep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  Irighted  thee." 

Shuk^p. :  2  Benry  /  T.,  lit  1. 

*  10.  Lovely,  sweet. 

"  The  gentle  lark  mounts  up  on  high." 

Shakcsp- :  Venus  tl'  AdonU,  863. 

*  11.  Used  in  compellations  as  a  term  ol 
affection,  gratitude,  or  good-will. 

"  I  thank  you.  gentle  servant." 

Sliokesp. :  Two  GenXlemen  of  Verona,  U.  1. 

12.  Soft,  slight,  easy;  not  hard  or  rough; 
as,  a  gentle  touch,  a  gealh  push. 

13.  Soft,  quiet ;  not  loud :  as,  a  ^cTiiZc  whis- 
per. 

B.  As  adv.:  Gently. 

"  As  gentle  tell  me  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cresaida  Lu  Troy." 

ali^jJxsp. :  Troilut  A  Crenido,  It.  L 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  person  of  noble  birth  ;  a  noble ;  a  gentle- 
man. 

"I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  yon  go,  gentUit" — 
Sffutkesp. :  Jierry  Wives  o/.  Windsor,  iiL  S. 

2.  A  trained  hawk. 

^  (1)  Crabb  tlins  discriminates  between 
gentle  and  tame:  Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the 
natural  disposition ;  lameness  is  the  •fi'ect 
either  of  art  or  circumstance.  Any  unbr.-ken 
horse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame ;  a  horse 
that  is  broken  in  will  be  taTne,  but  not  always 
gentle.  Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be 
gentle  who  show  a  disposition  to  associate 
with  man,  and  conform  to  his  will ;  they  are 
said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion  oi 
habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human 
society.  In  the  moral  application  gentle  is 
always  employed  in  the  good,  and  tame  in  the 
bad,  sense ;  a  gentle  spirit  needs  no  control. 
A  gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony, 
and  serves  to  turn  away  wrath  ;  a  tame  ex- 
pression is  devoid  of  all  force  or  energj*,  and 
ill-calculated  to  inspire  the  mind  %vith  any 
feeling  whatever."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  gentle  and 
soft,  see  Soft. 

gentle-hearted,  a.  Of  a  gentle,  mild, 
or  tt-nder  heart  or  disposition. 


ate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  riile,  fuU ;  try,  SS^rian.   te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 
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gentle-thlstlo,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  by  Dr.  J.  Hill  to  Car- 
dnus  pratensis  anU  .s'a  ((.«»  rua  alpina  frnni  their 
thistle-like  iutluresceiice  aud.  smooth  folia^^'o. 

^en'-tle,  s.  rEtym.  dmibtful.]  A  maggot  or 
lar\'a  of  the  flesh-lly.  use<l  in  iishiug. 

"He  will  in  the  tlireo  hot  tnuiiths  hite  nt  a  fl.ig- 
worm,  or  0.1  a  green  gentle."— tValton  :  Angler, 

•  gen'-tle,  v.t.  [Gentle,  a.]  To  make  gentle 
or  genteel  ;  to  raise  in  rank  ;  to  ennoble, 

"  He  to-day  thiit  shedo  liis  blood  with  me, 
Sbftll  l)e  my  brother  ;  tie  he  never  so  vile, 
TiuB  dny  afaaJl  gentle  bis  curiditiuu." 

ShaJiMp, :  Eenry  V.,  iv.  8. 

£en'-tle-foUc  (folk  as  foU).  s.  [Eng.  gcntU, 
and  folk  (q.v.).]  Persons  of  gentle  birth  or 
breeding ;  people  of  liigh  rank  or  family. 
(Generally  used  in  the  plural.) 

'"■le  queeD's  kiudred  an-  lua^le  gentJ^fotk." 

i>hak€.ip.  :  liichard  III..  L  L 

^en'-tle-man,  *  gen-tU-man,  *  jen-Ue- 

man,  s.     [Eng.  gentle,  and  man  ;  Fr.  gentil- 
?tomTne  :  lUil.  ge7itiiu&mo.] 

*  1.  A  man  of  gentle  or  high  birth  and  good 
position ;  every  man  above  the  rank  of  yeo- 
man ;  strictly  a  man  who  bears  a  coat  of  arms. 

"Esquires  and  rirntlrmen  are  confounded  together 
by  Sir  Edward  Culte,  who  ob8er\'es.  that  every  esquiie 
is  a  geruieman,  aud  a  aentli-man  ia  detined  to  be  one 
gui  arma  gerit.  who  bears  oo.it  Brnjuur,  the  grant  of 
which  adds  gentility  to  a  man's  family." — BUniittone : 
Commentart/,  bit,  i.,  ch,  12. 

2.  One  who  by  education,  occupation,  or 
Income  holds  a  position  above  menial  service 
or  ordinaiy  trade. 

"  I  have  land  and  money,  my  friends  left  me  well, 
and  I  will  be  a  gentleman  whatsoever  it  coat  me." — 
£en  Joiisnn  :  Every  Man  out  of  hit  Uutnour.  i.  2. 

3.  A  man  of  honour  and  high  principles. 

"For  what.  I  pray,  iaa  gentleman^  what  properties 
liath  he.  what  qualities  are  charactenstical  or  peculiar 
to  him.  whereby  he  is  diatiiiguished  from  others  and 
Taised  above  the  vulgar?  ar«  they  not  eapecially  two, 
courage  aud  courtesie  f  which  he  that  wanteth  is  not 
otherwise  than  equivocally  a  gentleman,  aa  on  linage 
or  a  carkase  ia  a  mau." — Harrow,  voL  iii.,  eer.  21. 

4.  A  man  of  good  breeding  and  politeness. 

"  Afl  I  a,ai  B.  gentleman.  I  credit  him." 

Shakesp. :  liichard  II.,  Ut  3. 

5.  Used  as  a  polite  equivalent  for  man  ;  as 
to  the  plural  used  in  addressing  popular  assem- 
blies of  men  of  any  condition  or  character. 

6.  The  servant  or  persomd  attendant  of  a 
man  of  rank. 

"Let  be  called  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham'a  in  person. " 

Shiikeip.  :  Henri/  nil.,  I  2. 

IF  Gentlemavrot-Arms :  One  of  a  company 
of  forty  gentlemen,  called  esquires,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  the  sovereign  to  and  from 
ths  chapel  royal  and  on  other  occasions  of 
Bolemnity  ;  a  gentleman  pensioner. 

gentleman-commoner,  j.  A  privileged 
class  of  commoners  iu  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  they  wear  a  special  gown  aud  a 
velvet  cap.     [Fellow-commonek.] 

gentleman-farmer,  s.  A  man  of  pro- 
perty who  occupies  his  own  farm. 

gentleman-pensioner,  &  A  gentle- 
man-at-arms (q.v.). 

*  gentleman-asher,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  court  official  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
usher  visitors  into  the  presence  of  the 
Boverejgn. 

•*  Sir  Thomas  More,  tbe  Sunday  after  he  gave  op  hia 
cbanceltorship,  came  to  hia  wife's  pew,  and  used  the 
iisual  words  uf  his  gentlenum.uther.  Madam,  my  loid 
is  gone." — Camden :  lierttuitties. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  acts  as  an  introducer. 

"It  la  from  thia  honest  heart  that  I  And  myself 
honoured  as  a  gentli'in'tii-utlirr  to  tbe  arts  aud 
sciences." — Steele:  Upeciator,  No.  532. 

gentleman's-bnttonSp  3. 

Bot. :  The  (lowers  of  SaiMosa  sjiccisa, 

*  gen'-tle-man-hood,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman ; 
-hood.l  The  condition,  character,  or  attributes 
of  a  gentleman. 

"A  deliirhtful  example  of  complete  pe7ir/«tm»nftood.'" 
— Thackerajf  :  HouTtUabout  Papers,  xx. 

* gen'-tle-man-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman; 
-ism.]  The  state  of  being  a  gentleman  ;  affec- 
tation of  gentle  manliness. 

*  gen'-tle-man-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  gentleman  ; 
-isc]  To  raise  or  bring  oneself  to  the  condi- 
tion  of  a  gentleman.     {Lytton.) 

gEen'-tle-man-Uke,  a.  [Eng.  gentleman,  and 
like.] 


i.  lAko.  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 
and  breeding;  gentlemanly. 


Pyramua  Is  a  itweut-faced  man :  a  proper  man  aa 
one  shfitl  soe  lu  a  aummera  day  ;  a  most  lovely  gentle- 
maniike  uxnu."Shahitp. :  Midsummer  iiigiu't  Liream, 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
polite  ;  courteou.s. 

"They  do  not  couaider  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the 
lihernJ  light  of  a  gentlemanlike  divexaloa.  —  r.  A'»iox.- 
Essayt,  No.  119. 

gen'-tle-man-H-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gputlemanhi; 

-ness.]     Tlic  ((U.-tiity  or  Ht;tte  of  being  gentle- 
manly ;  gentlemanly  qualities  or  manners. 

gen'-tle-man-ly,  a.     [Eng.  gentleman;  -bj.] 

1.  Like  a  gentleman  or  person  of  good  birth 

and  breeding'. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  a  gentleman  ; 
gentlemanlilce. 

gen'-tle-man-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gentleman; 
-ship.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

gen'-tle-ness,  *  gen- tile -ness,  *gen- 
til-nesse.  s.    [Eng.  gentle;  -ness.] 

*  1.  Gentle  or  noble    birth  ;   goodness    of 
extraction. 


*  2.  Nobility  of  manners ;  high  principles  ; 
honour. 

"  The  women  looen  worthinease 
Of  manhode.  aud  oi  gentil ncste. 
For  the  geiitilea  be  most  desired,**      Oower,  Iv. 

3.  Softness  of  manners  ;  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition ;  tendempss,  kindness,  mildness. 

'*  But  fare  you  well  ■  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness." 
Shakesp.  :  Midsummer  Niglu'a  Dreavn,  ii.  S. 

*4.  Kindness,  benevolence,  goodwill. 

"  The  gentleness  of  all  tbe  goda  go  with  thee," 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  A'ighi,  ii  1. 

5.  Softness  ;  easiness ;  absence  of  rough- 
ness or  hardness :  as,  the  gentleness  of  a 
touch,  a  push,  Arc. 

*  gen'-tle-ship,  *  jen-tle-shippe,  s.  [Eng, 

gentle;  -ship.]    The  quality  or  manners  of  a 

gentleman  ;  gentlemanliness. 

"Some  in  Frjince.  which  will  needs  be  Jentlemen, 
whether  men  will  or  no.  and  have  more  Je}itlasliij>fc 
in  their  hat  thm  In  their  head,  be  nt  deadlle  feude 
with  both  learning  and  houestie."— .Jtc/tam ;  Schole 
Master,  bk.  i. 

•  gen'-tlesse,  s.  [Fr.  geniillesse.]  Gentle  or 
gentlemanly  behaviour ;  gentleness. 

gen'- tie -worn -an,  *gen-til-wom-an, 

gen-tll-wom-man,  s.     [Eng.   gentle,  and 
woman  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  woman  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  or 
breeding ;  a  lady. 

"Doth  this  air  Protena 
Often  reaort  unto  tins  gentle wojnan  f 
Shakesp.  ;  Two  Oentleinen  qf  Verona,  iv.  2, 

2.  A  wnman  who  waits  upon  the  person  of 
a  lady  of  higli  rank. 

"The  queue  herself  shall  he  led  away  captive,  and 

her    -lentil women    shal    mouine,"— iiWe    ri5ol);     Qf 
S/uhum,  ch.  li, 

3.  A  term  of  civility  to  women.  (Sometimes 
used  in  irony.) 

"Tell  a  countrey  gentl^tooman  that  the  wind  is 
Bouth-weat,  njid  the  weather  louring,  and  like  to  rain, 
and  she  will  ciaily  uiidersbind.  "tia  not  safe  for  her  to 
go  abroad  thiii-clad,  m  such  a  day,  after  a  fever."— 
Locke:  Bu/Ttan  Understanding,  bk.  iv,,  ch,  xvii.,  54. 

gen'- tie -wom- an -like,  a.  [Eng.  gentU- 
woman,  and  like.]  The  same  as  Gentle- 
womanly  (q.v.). 

gen'-tle-wom-an-ly,  a.  [Eng.  gentle- 
womanhj.]  Like  a  gentlewoman  or  lady; 
becoming  a  lady. 

gen'-tly,  *gen-til-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  gent(le); 

-ly-] 

1.  Of  high  position  or  descent :  as,  one 
gently  born. 

2.  With  gentleness  ;  softly,  meekly ;  ten- 
derly, mildly. 

"  He  gt>ntfy  gan  him  to  demannd  of  all 
That  did  betwixt  him  iind  the  squire  hetlda" 

Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  V.  i.  2a. 

3.  Softly ;  without  roughness,  violence,  or 
harshness. 


"  O  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 
r>       J  .....j___   ,    -  thy  chasteui 

Gray:  Hymn' to  Adversity. 


Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand  l"* 


gently-buddlng,  a.     Filling  out;  be- 
coming iilump. 

"  Her  graceful  arma  tn  meekness  bending 
Across  her  genii y-buddiwj  bre^ist. ' 

iiyron  :  Bride  of  A  bydos,  L  «. 


'  ^en'-tooa,  s.  pi,    [I'ort.  gentio  =  a  heathoa, 
a  gentile.  J 

1,  Gen. :  The  Hindoos  in  general 

2.  Spec. :  The  Teloogoos  or  Telugus,  a  race 
shown  by  their  language,  which  was  not 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  to  be  of  Turanian 
ori;:in.  They  inhabit  tlie  region  north  of 
Madras  near  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

*  Gentoo-language,  s.    The  Teloogoo. 
*gen'-tri90,  "gen-trise.   "  gen-terlce, 

s,    [O.  Fr.  genierise.]    Gentility,  good  descent, 
nobility.     [Gentkv.] 

"  Vet  that  may  come  o(  Idleness  as  weel  as  gentriee' 
—Scott :  Redgauntlet,  let.  xi. 

gen'-trjr,  *gen-ter-ie,   "gen-ter-y, 

*  gen-ter-ye,    s.      [A   corrupt,   of    gentries 
(q.v.).  J 

L  High  birth ;  noble  descent  or  extraction  ; 
rank. 

"  Also  to  have  pride  of  gentrie  Is  rightgret  folic  ;  for 
oft  tune  the  pfH^ric  of  the  bodie  benimeth  the  gentrie 
oi  the  soule    —Chaucer :  Persones  7'ale. 

*  2.  An  act  becoming  a  person  of  good  birth 
or  jinsition. 

"  WTiat  e.ny  we  elte  of  hem  that  deliten  hem  inawear- 
inc.  luid  hold  it  a  gentcrie  ormanly  dede  to  Bwere  gret 
othes."— CVjaiMier  ;  Peraones  Tate. 

*3.  Civility,  politeness,  complaisance,  cour- 
tesy. 

"  Shew  us  so  much  gentry  and  good-will. 
As  to  extend  your  time  with  ua  awhile." 

Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  H,  L 

i.  People  of  good  position,  as  landed  pro- 
prietors, merchants,  &c.  ;  persons  of  educa- 
tion, good  breeding,  and  social  status ;  the 
class  below  the  nobility. 

"  So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  In  1680  he  had  been 
adored  alike  by  the  gentry  aud  by  the  peasantry  of  tbe 
west"— J/acuwte^.-  Sist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

gen'-t3?,  a.  [Eng.  gent,  a.  ;  -y.}  Elegantly 
formed,  neat,  comely. 

"Sae  sweetly  move  her genty  limba, 
Like  music  notes  o'  lovers'  hymns." 

Burns :  Mu  Lady's  Q<mn. 

gen'-U,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  knee.] 

Anut.  :  A  bend  ;  as,  the  genu  of  the  corput 
callosum;  the  genu  of  the  optic  tract. 

gen'-u-ant,  a.    [Lat.  genu  =  the  knee.] 
Her. :  Kneeling. 

*  gen'-u-flect,  v.i,  [Lat.  ^enw  =  the  knee, 
and  Jh'cto  =  to  bend.]  To  bend  the  knee,  par- 
ticularly in  worship. 

gen-u-flec'-tion,  gen-u-flexion  (flexion 
as  flex'-Slliin),  s.  [Fr.  gcnujiexion,  from  Low 
Lat.  gen-ujlexio,  from  Lat.  genu  =  the  knee, 
aud  flexio—  a  bending  ;  Jlecto  =  to  bend  ;  Sp. 
gcnvjtexion ;  Ital.  gejivftcssione.]  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee,  particularly  in  worship; 
adoration  expressed  by  bending  the  knee. 

"  Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple  about  antiphouiea, 
and  genujlcxions,  altara  and  fluxplices."— J/acau/ay.' 
Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  1. 

gen'-n-ine,  a.  [Lat.  genxdnus  =  innate,  in- 
born, genuine,  from  the  same  root  as  genvM 
(q.v,);  Fr.  genuine;  Sp.  &  Ital.  genuino.] 

\,  Belonging  to  or  coming  from  the  true 
stock ;  real,  true  ;  not  counterfeit,  false,  fipa- 
rious,  or  adulterated. 

"  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte  with  a  vain 
Audall  unthinking  grief  I  for  who  .lapirea 
To  genuine  greatue&s  but  from  just  desiies. 
Aud  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain." 
Wordsworth :  Sonnet,  dedicated  to  Liberty,  180L 

2.  Trustworthy  ;  not  false  or  double-faced: 
as,  a  genuine  man.    {Colloquial.") 

gen'-u-me-ly',  adv.  [Eng,  genuine;  -ly.]  In 
a  genuine  manner  ;  without  falseness,  adultera- 
tion, or  foreign  admixture ;  truly,  purely, 
fairly,  legitimately. 

"  He  had  genuinely  raised  a  question  which  was  dis- 
tasteful to  Bomu  portions  of  the  House. " — Haily  Tel&- 
graph,  Nov.  7.  1882. 

gen'-n-ine-ness,  s.  [Eng.  genuine ;  -7ies».\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  genuine  ;  freedom 
from  falseness,  adulteration,  or  foreign  admix- 
ture ;  purity;  naturalness. 

"  St,  Austin  reaisoncd  well  in  vindicating  the  genm- 
in<^u:ssot  the  '&ih\e." —Watson  :  Apology  for  the  Biile, 

leu  2. 

II  Christian  apologists:  The  words  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  have  been  used  in 
different  senses  by  different  writers.  For  thi 
distinction  between  them,  see  Authentic,  A. 
II.  1. 

*  gen-U'-it-y,  s.  (As  if  from  Low  Lat.  genuit' 
as;  cf.  ingenuity.]    Simi)licity  ;  sincerity. 


oSil.  bo^;  pout,  j<J^l;  cat,  5ell,  cSiorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^jjCenophon.  e:yist,     ph  -  t 
-dan.  -tian  =  shQA.     -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -fion,  -^ion  =  zhiuu     -cious.  -tlous,  -aious  =  ahua.    -ble,  -<Ue,  (fee.  =  h^  deL 
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j;e'-nu8  (j^t.  gen'-er-a),   s.     [Lat.]    Birth, 
descent,  origin  ;  a  race,  n  kind. 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  class,  a  kind,  a  species. 

"  RArityaiitl  deuaity  (which  are  the  proper  differenc^-^ 
of  <iuflulity),  cAiinot  chJiiige  the  cummoii  u;iturc  'A 
quant  ty.tlieirffeTiuj,  which,  by  belugao  to  them,  must 
he  uuivocaJly  in  thein  botiL"  —  I/igby  :  Of  audits. 
cb.  xiv. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Logic :  A  class  of  objects  containing 
several  species  ;  a  class  more  extensive  tlian  a 
flpecies  ;  a  universal  which  is  predicable  of 
Beveral  things  of  different  species. 

"  In  the  definiiig  of  wordB.  which  is  nothing  bat  de- 
claring their  signification,  we  make  use  of  the  genua. 
or  next  general  word  that  comprehenda  it.  Wlilch  in 
not  out  of  neeeasity,  l>ut  only  to  save  the  labour  of 
•numerating  sevenU  simple  ideas,  which  the  next 
ceneral  word  or  genus  stands  for  ;  or,  perhaps,  some- 
timea  the  Hhameof  not  being  able  to  do  it."— Locke  :  On 
Buman  Understanding,  bk.  lii.,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Mus. :  Sort  or  class,  especially  used  with 
reference  to  scales ;  as,  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  genera. 

3.  Science: 

(1)  Zool.  dt  Bot.  Classification  :  An  assem- 
blage of  species  or  of  sub-genera  closely 
agreeing  together  in  all  essential  character- 
istics, not  found  in  any  others  of  the  sub- 
family or  family  to  which  they  belong.  It  may 
be  divided  into  sub-genera.  Among  animals, 
Jlfus  is  a  genus  containing,  among  other  ani- 
mals, both  the  domestic  mouse  and  the  rat, 
which,  differing  in  size,  &c.,  and  being  dearly 
distinct  species,  have  still  a  community  of 
structure  obvious  to  all.  So  also  among 
plants,  the  various  species  of  the  rose  consti- 
tute the  genus  Rosa.  In  the  Latin  name  of  a 
plant  or  animal  adopted  by  naturalists,  the 
first  word  indicates  the  genus,  and  the  second 
the  species :  as  Mus  mtisculus,  Hosa  spinosis- 
sima.  In  the  English  equivalent,  the  genus  is 
the  second  word  and  tlie  species  the  first,  as, 
tiie  Common  Mouse,  the  Bumet-leaved  Rose. 

(2)  Other  sciences :  Sometimes  a  classification 
like  that  adopted  by  naturalists  is  used  in 
other  sciences.  Thus,  of  skin  diseases  there 
le  a  genus  Aciu  with  various  species.  Acne 
eimpkx,  A.  rosacea,  &.C. 

^  (1)  Subaltern  genera : 
Logic :  Terms  which  are  alternately  genera 
and  species,  genera  to  the  lower,  and  species 
to  the  higher  and  wider  conceptions. 
(2)  SuTiimum  genus : 

Logic :  The  highest  genus ;  a  genus  which 
Is  not  considered  as  a  species  of  anything ;  as 
l>eing. 

"The  widest  ctasa,  with  which  Abstraction  ceases, 
is  c'lUed  the  Hiy'ieat  {sutmnum)  Genua.'lje cause  in  this 
hierarchy  of  conceptioua  it  ia  not  fcroui/lit  under  any 
other  genus  aa  its  species,  but  is  itself  the  genus  to 
each  conception  in  the  series.    Thus  the— 
Individual  is  neither  genus  nor  eiiecies. 
lufima  Species  ia  never  a  g^nus. 
Sutnmnm  Oenus  is  never  a  species. 
Sttbaltema  Genera  are  eeuera  to  those  below  them, 
and    species    to    those    aoove." — Thontison :   Laws   of 
Thought.  5  50. 

^e-6-,  •pref.  [Gr.  yew  (geo),  put  fory^ios  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  land  or  earth  ;  -yea  y^  {gea,  ge) 
=  the  earth.]  A  frequent  prt-fix  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  referriug  to  the 
earth  :  as,  geography,  geology,  &c. 

ge-o-ca-ly9'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geocdlyx, 
genit.  geocalyc{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ute.] 
Bot. :  A  family  of  Jungermanniacese,   sub- 
order Jungermauneae. 

^e-6-ca'-lSrx,  s.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Lat  calyx 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Geo- 
calycidse  (q.v.). 

fee-0-9en'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng. 
centric  (q.v.).] 

Astronomy : 

1,  As  ^^ewed  from  or  having  relation  to  the 
earth  as  centre  ;  as,  the  geocentric  latitude  or 
lomjitude,  or  what  is  distinguished  from  the 
heIio*;entric — that  is,  as  seen  from  the  centre 
of  the  sun. 

2.  Having  reference  to  the  centie  of  the 
earth,  as  distinguished  from  any  spot  on  its 
surface. 

geooentric-latitnde,  5. 

Astronomy : 

1.  0/a  planet :  Its  latitude  as  seen  from  the 
earth. 

2.  Of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface:  Theantrle 
included  between  the  radius  of  the  eartli 
through    the    place    and    tlie    plane    of   the 


equator.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  geo- 
giaphit;al  latitude,  wliich  always  exceeds  it 
slightly  in  amount. 

geocentric-longitude,  s. 

Astron.  (Of  a  planet):  TluMlistancemeasurecl 
on  the  ecliptic  between  the  geocentric  place 
and  the  first  point  of  Aries. 

ge-o-^Sn'-tric-al,  n,    [Eng.  geocentric;  -al.] 
Astron. :  The  same  as  Geocentric  (q.v.). 

ge-6- fen'-tric-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geocentric- 
al ;  -ly.]    lu  a  geocentric  manner. 

ge-o-^ep-el'-lite,  s.  [Pref.  geo- ;  Lat.  dimin. 
of  ccrei(5  =  wax-coloured,  and  sufT.  -liteiMin.) 
(q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  wbit«,  brittle,  andeasily-pulverise<l 
mineral,  containing  carbon  79'24,  hydrogen 
13-21,  and  oxygen  7-65  =  100.  Obtained  from 
the  dark -brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  It  is  called 
also  Geoceric-acid.    {Dana.) 

ge-o-^er'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
KYipo'i  (hcros)  =  wax,  and  suff.  -ic.]  (See  etym. 
and  compound.) 

geoceric-acid,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Geocerellite  (q.v.). 

ge-69'-cr-ite  s.  [Pref.  geo-;  Lat.  cera;  Gr. 
Kijpds  (A:eros)  =  wax,  and  sufif.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  A  white  waxj-  mineral,  consisting  of 
carbon  79-24,  hydrogen  I'S'iS,  and  oxygen  7-81, 
from  the  dark-brown  coal  of  Gesterwitz.  Akin 
to  Geocerellite.     (Dana.) 

ge-6c-6-res,    geoc-o-ri'-za,    gc-oc-o- 

ri'-ZW,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  geO',  and  Gr  (copts  {kuris) 
=  a  bu^'  ] 

Entom. :  Land-Bugs.  A  section,  group,  or 
tribe  of  insects,  sub-order  Heteroptera.  The 
antennee  are  always  visible,  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  running.  The  bed  bug  is  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Westwuod  calls  them  Auricorizse 
(Air-bugs),  meaning  that  they  breathe  air, 
rather  than  Geocorizae  (Land-bugs),  for  some 
are  fouud  on  the  surface  of  water,  some  going 
fur  out  even  on  the  sea.  There  are  nine  sub- 
tribes  or  families ;  (1)  Ploteres,  (2)  Riparia, 
(3)  Redu\ina,  (4)  Membranacea,  (5)  Bicelluli, 
(6)  Coecigenia,  (7)  Lygceodea,  (3)  Coreodea,  (9) 
Scutata  (q.v.). 

ge-o-cro'-nlte,  s.  [Ger.  geocronit ;  pref,  geo-, 
aud  Gr.  Kpo^/os  (Kronos)  =  Saturn,  used  by 
the  alchemists  for  lead.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhorabic  lead  -  grey,  or 
greyish-blue  mineral,  of  metallic  lustre  ;  its 
hardness  2  to  3  ;  its  sp,  gr.  O'-i  to  GS ;  its 
compos. :  Sulithur  16"5  ;  antimony  16*7  ;  lead 
GGS  ~  100.  Found  in  Sweden,  Spain,  and 
Tuscany.    (Dana.) 

ge-o-fy'-clic,  a,    [Pref.  geo-,  and  Eng.  cyclic.] 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
eanh. 

2.  Periodically  encircling  the  earth. 

geocyclic-macliine,  s.  A  machine  for 
exhibiting  the  simple  processes  by  which  day 
and  night  aud  the  seasons  are  produced. 

ge'-6de,  s.     [Fr.,  fromGr.  yaxuiBrj^  (gaiodes)  = 
earthy,  from  yij,  yala  (ge,  gaia)  =  the  earth.] 
Mineralogy  &  Geology  : 

1.  A  term  first  introduced  by  German  miner- 
alogists to  designate  a  hollow  nodule  of  any 
mineral  substance,  often  lined  with  crystals. 
Thus,  at  Oberstein,  in  Saxony,  hollow  balls  of 
agate  were  found  lined  with  crystals  of  quartz 
or  amethyst.  Geodes  are  found  more  or  less 
in  all  volcanic  rocks  ;  they  are  occasionally  of 
large  size,  at  other  times  only  of  small  dimen- 
sious. 

"  Nothing  except  an  outer  wall  and  foss  remains  ;  in 
part  of  which  is  a  vast  stratum  of  ierru^inouA geodct.' 
— Pennant  :  Joumegfrom  Chester  to  London,  p.  402, 

2.  The  cavity  in  such  a  natural  ball. 

ge-o-;deph'-a-ga.  5.  pi.  [Pref.  geo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  afitji/td-yos  ((M/^iJ/ia30s)= gluttonous,  greedy.] 
Entom.  :  One  of  the  two  leading  tribes  of 
carnivorous  beetles,  comprehending  those 
which  live  on  land  as  distinguished  from 
Hydradepliaga,  those  inhabiting  water.  It 
contains  the  two  families  of  CarabidBe  and 
Cicindelidae  (q.v.). 

*  ge-o-de'-si-an,  s.  [Eng.  geodesy ; -an.]  One 
versed  in  geodesy. 


^e-O'des-ic,  ge-o-des -ic-al,  a.  (Eng. 
geodes(y);  -U: ;  -al.]  The  same' aa  Geodetic 
(q.v.). 

"The  first  utep  lu  a  geodetic  survey  couslst«  iu 
making  a  ]'TeUuiinaTy  reconnoiaance  of  ta« .country  t« 
hv  eurveyed."— /^'ivtf*  i  fick :  MaXK.  J)ict. 

*  ge-6d'-e-f  ist,  s.  [Eug.  ff«KZes(^);  -irt.]  ▲ 
geodesian. 

ge-dd'-e-S3^,    »•      [Gr.    ytuSai.ari<i  (geodaisia), 

from  yjj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  6atu>  (daio)  -  to 
divide;  Fr.  gmd^sie,]  That  branch  of  ai.].lied 
mathematics  whicii  determines,  by  means  of 
observations  and  measurements,  the  figures 
and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth  ;  tiiat  braufih  of  surveying  in  which 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken  into 
account.  This  becomes  necessary  in  all  exteu* 
sive  operations. 

ge-o-det'-ic,  ge-o-det'-Xc-al,  a.  [Eng. 
geodeis^j);  -tic,  -tical.]  Pertaining  to  geodesy  ; 
carried  out  or  determined  by  meana  of  geo- 
desy :  as,  a  geodetic  survey. 

geodetic-line,  s.  The  shortest  line  ob 
the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  which  can  be  drawn 
between  two  points.  It  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  this  line  that  at  every  point  of  the 
ciir\'e,  its  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  curve  of  the  surface  through  that  point. 

ge-d-det'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geodeticaX; 
■ly.]     In  a  geodetic  manner;   by  means  of 

geodesy. 

ge-o-def-ics,  «.  [Geodetic]  The  same  aa 
Geodesy  (q.v.). 

ge-o-diT-er-ous,  a.  [Eng.  geod(e);  i  con- 
nective ;  I^at.  Jero  — ^to  bear,  to  produce,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -oits.]    Producing  geodes. 

geof-roy'-a,  geof-firse'-a,  geof-&ce'-a,  s, 

[Named  after  M.  E.  F.  Geoffroy,  author  of  a 
Materia  Medica.     He  died  in  1731.] 

Bot. :  Agenus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  tribe 
Dalbergiese.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  fruit 
in  dru]tes  instead  of  proper  legumes.  The 
bark  of  Genffroya  vermifuga  and  G.  spinxdosa 
is  anthelmintic.  It  has  a  disagreeable  smell 
and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  taste.  The  effects 
are  drastic,  emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic ; 
in  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.    (Lindiey.) 

ge-d-gen'-ic,  a.    [Geogonic] 

ge-O-glos'-SUm,  s.    [Pref.  geo-  (q.v.),  and  Gp. 

ykunTixa  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot. :  Earth  tongue.  A  gentis  of  ascomy- 
cetous  fungi,  sub-order  Elvellacei.  Some  ara 
black  or  brown,  others  green  or  purple.  They 
occur  chiefly  in  Europe,  on  closely  shaven 
lawns,  on  pastures,  and  sphagnous  bogs.  None 
are  eatable. 

*  ge-og-no'-sis,  s.  [Geognosy.]  A  know- 
ledge uf  the  earth. 

"He  has  no  bent  towards  the  enlargement  of  oar 
geogjioxit  " — G.  Eliot :  Middtemarch,  ch.  xi, 

*  ge  -  Og*  -  nost,  s.  [Gr.  ytu  (geo),  for  y^iof 
(geios))  =  belonging  to  the  eartli,  and  yvuerit 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge;  Fr.  geognoste.]  On» 
versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geologist. 

"The  travellers  have  been  such  bad  ff«ognosU."  — 
C.  Kiugsley :  Life.  ii.  ML 

*  ge-6g-nos'-tlC,  a.  [Ft.  giognostique.]  Of  01 
pertaining  to  geognosy  or  geology ;  geologicaL 

*  ge-6g-n6s'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  geognostic  ; -ai.] 
The  same  as  Geoonostic  (q.v.). 

*  ge-6g'-no-S^,  s.     [Gr.  yem  (geo),  from  -y^io? 

(geios)  —  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  yvCitrt^ 
(gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  Yi-yvwo-icu  (gignosko)  — 
to  know  ;  Fr.  gcognosie.} 

1.  (}en. :  A  terra  introduced  by  Werner  to 
designate  the  science  now  termed  geology. 

2.  Spec. :  A  description  of  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  geology, 
limiting  the  latter  term  to  theoretical  specula- 
tions regarding  the  processes  by  which  it  has 
been  brought  into  its  present  state.  This  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  considered  an  unnecessary  re- 
finement of  language. 

ge-o-gon'-ic,   ge-o-gon'-i-cal,  a.    [Eng. 

gengon(y) ;  -ic,  -ical ;  Fr.  geogonique.]  Of  or 
pertiiining  to  geogony,  or  the  formation  of  the 
earth. 

ge-og'-o-ny,   s.     [Gr.   yew  (geo),  for  y^tor 
I      (geios)  =  belon^g  to  the   earth,   and    yotnj 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there :   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine :    g«.  "4^ 
or,  wore,  W9II;  w6rk«  whd,  son ;  miite.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ea,  os  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  —  kw. 
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[gortf)  =  a  generation,  a  begetting  ;  Fr.  gf-o- 
goJiU:]  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  science 
which  investigates  the  origia  of  the  earth  : 
cosmogony. 

JrS-dg'-ra-plier,  s.  [Eng.  geograph(y) ;  -er.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  geogiaphy  ;  one  who 
writt^s  a  treatise  on  geograp)iy. 

"  MaDichxus,  or  MaDes,  who  was  a  Chaldean  or 
Babyloulaii.  »';i3  bom  about  a.d.24i>.  aud  was  a  leunied 
and  iugenious  man,  and  ii  good  aatrotiomer  and  geo- 
grapher." ^Jortitt  .'  lieTnarks  on  Ecclca.  Biatory. 

^eo-graph'-ic,  ge-o-graph'-ic-al.  a. 

(Fr.  gcograpliique.]  Of  or  ptiilainiiig  ti>  gc<i- 
grai>hy ;  containing  a  description  of  the 
physical  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
globe. 

"Id  that  vaat  region  of  China,  which  Is  enriched 
with  en  fertile  a  soil,  and  comprlaetli  sucli  variety  of 
geographical  porallelB."— fio^ie  ;   Works,  ii.  104. 

TJ  Royal  Geographical  Society  :  A  society  for 
the  pi'omotiiin  of  geographical  research,  which 
originated  in  Tjondon  in  1830,  one  in  Paris 
having  been  founded  in  1821.  The  alibrevia- 
fdon  lor  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  is  F.R.G.S. 

geographical-latitude,  s.  [Latitdde  ] 

geographical-mile^  5.    [Mile.] 

ie-6-graph'-Sc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gro- 
graphical;  -ly.]  In  a  geuu'raphical  manner; 
with  reference  to  geographical  facts  or  rela- 
tions ;  like  a  geographer. 

"  Here  fHoiuerl  introduces  Minerva  to  let  Ulysses 
into  the  Knowledge  of  his  country.  How  does  slie  do 
this?  She  geogmpkicalfy  describes  it  to  him," — 
Pope:  Homer:  Odj/ssei/,  iv.    (Note  by  Broome.) 

^e-6g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Fr.  geographic,  from  Lat. 
geographia,  from  Gr.  yeu}ypa<j>La  {geographla), 
from  yeo}  (gco),  for  yjjtos  (geios)  =  belonging  to 
the  earth,  and  ypaffjta  {graphia)  =  a  descrip- 
tion ;  ypd<j>tti  (grapho)  =  to  write.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

2.  A  school  or  other  book  treating  of  the 
science  described  under  II. 

II.  Science : 

1,  Definition  &  divisions:  A  delineation  or 
desftiiption  of  tlie  earth  as  it  at  present  is, 
leaving  it  to  geology  to  investigate  how  it 
came  into  its  present  condition.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  sciences,  Mathe- 
matical or  Astronomical,  Physical,  and  Poli- 
tical Geography.  Mathematical  geograidiy 
views  the  earth  as  a  plaTiet ;  it  investigates 
its  relations  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other 
bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system.  It  gives 
attention  to  tlie  angle  at  which  its  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  tlie  position  of  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  circles  and  the  tropics  of 
Cancer  and  Capricorn,  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  meridians  of  longitude.  Sir 
Jchn  E.  W.  Herschel  declares  that,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  geograjihy  is  a  part  of  astro- 
nomy, and  he  treats  it  as  such.  He  refers 
Bpecially  to  tiie  first  department  of  the  science. 
Physical  geography  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  sea  and  land,  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  climates  of  the  several  continents 
ami  islands.  With  regard  to  the  land,  it  com- 
mences by  indicating  the  position  of  tlie 
mountain  chains  and  table  lands,  thus  fixing 
the  positions  of  tlie  great  rivers,  to  whioli 
attention  is  next  turned.  Then  the  position 
of  the  alluvial  plains,  the  deserts,  die,  is 
pointed  out;  the  distribution  of  the  plants 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  often  called 
botanical  geography,  follows  next ;  then  that 
ot  the  animals  ;  and  finally  that  of  the  several 
races  of  mankind.  This  branch  of  the  science 
approaches  tlio.se  of  geolngy,  hydrology,  nie- 
teorctlogy,  botany,  zoology,  and  ethnology  or 
anthropology.  Finally,  there  follows  jiolitical 
geography,  whii'h  treats  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  over  the  worlil, 
the  position  and  resources  of  the  several  em- 
pires, kingdoms,  rei)ublics,  &c.,  their  popula- 
tions and  wealth,  the  capitals,  otlier  lari^e 
cities,  and  the  more  thinly  inhabited  agri- 
cnltnral  parts.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
approaches  the  confines  of  history,  the  limits 
of  almost  every  state  not  arising  from  the 
colonizatinn  of  a  new  region,  but,  in  the 
ma^iority  of  insUmces,  having  Vjeen  determined 
by  the  results  of  former  battles. 

2.  fJist.  of  Geog.  :  Eratosthenes,  B.C.  240, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  ancient  geographers  of 
eminence  ;  but  the  greatest  names  in  this  de- 
partment were  Strabo— who  lived  during  the 
reigns     of     Augustus    and     Tiberius  —  and 


Ptolemy,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  139.  Tlie 
discovery  of  the  i>assage  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  that  of  Aincricain  the  fifteenth 
century,  ^ave  a  great  impulse  to  its  mndcrn  ad- 
vance. Vjiri<MiH  Ht'cictifs  htrthe  cultivation  of 
geographical  science  have  beeu  founded,  Ijoth 
in  this  country  and  in  Kurope.  Of  these  the 
oldest  is  that  formed  in  Pans  in  IHiil.  Tlie 
Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  Loudou  cunie 
next,  in  183U. 
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live  It)  the  bouse  with  a  child,  whom  his 


that  he  knew  tlio  limits  of  the  four  parts 
euiild  readily  iiyliit,  heiuK  asked,  tn  any  country  uiwii 
tlie  Klobo,  or  any  county  In  tlie  map  of  EDglaml ;  knew 
all  the  great  rivem.  prumoiitorifs,  stntita,  and  biiys  Iei 
the  world,  aud  couhl  And  tlie  longitude  and  latitudo 
of  any  place,  before  hew&sslx  yeara  old."— ^cAe.'  Uu 
Education.  $  178. 

*  ge-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  yf<a  (geo),  for  y»}to? 
(geios),  from  yrj  (ge)  =  the  earth,  and  Xarpeia. 
(latreia)  =  worship.]  The  worship  of  the 
earth. 

"To  this  succeeded  astrology  in  the  Eaat,  and  tco- 
Idtry  in  the  West." — Cox:  Mythol.  of  Aryan  Nations, 
L  90. 

*  ge-ol'-o-ger,  s.  [Eng.  geolog{y);  -er.]  A 
geoh)gist  (q.v.). 

*  ge-o-ld'-gx-an,  s.  [Eng.  geology;  -an.]  A 
geologist  (q.v.j. 

ge-o-log'-ic-al,  *  ge-o-l6g'-ic,  a.  [Fr. 
giologique.]  ((jEOLOOY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth. 

If  Geological  Society  of  London:  A  society 
formed  in  London  in  1807,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  an  olfahoot  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  It  has  since  done  noble  work  for  its 
special  si;ience,  and  at  the  end  of  1882  had 
1,360  ordinary,  three  honorary,  and  four  foreign 
members,  with  thirty-nine  foreign  correspon- 
dents, in  all  1.441.  For  many  years  publish- 
ing quarto  Transactions,  it  in  1845  adopted 
the  octavo  size  for  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
the  Geological  Society,  commeneed  in  that  year, 
and  of  which  now  (Dec,  1883).  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  volume  is  nearly  completed. 
The  abbreviation  for  Fellow  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  is  F.G.S.  Many  other  Geo- 
logical Societies  exist :  as,  that  of  France, 
founded  in  1830  ;  that  of  Dublin  in  1832,  and 
that  of  Edinburgh  in  1834. 

geologlcal-znap,  s.    [Map.] 

geological-survey,  s.    [Survey.] 

ge-o-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  geological ; 
-ly.]  In  a  ge'otogical  manner;  accordiug  to 
geology. 

ge-6l'-o-gist,  s.  [Fr.  giologistej]  [Geology.] 
One  versed  iii  the  scieuce  of  geology. 

ge-ol'-o-gize,  v.i.  [¥Lx\g.  geolog{y) ;  -ize.]  To 
study  ge(dii;j;y  ;  to  make  geological  investiga- 
tions ;  to  discourse  as  a  geologist. 

ge-6l'-d-gy,  s.  [Fr.  geologic,  from  Gr.  yem 
(geo),  for  y^ios  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the 
earth  ;  yrj  (gc)  =  the  earth,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  = 
a  discourse.] 

1.  The  science  which  investigates  the  by- 
gone history  of  the  earth  with  the  view  of 
accounting  for  its  present  condition.  It  iu- 
qnires  into  the  successive  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
doms of  natnre,  seeks  out  the  causes  of  these 
changes,  and  traces  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  in  modifying  the  surface  and  the 
external  appearance  of  the  earth.  It  is  the 
province  of  j'hysical  and  political  geograpliy 
to  describe  what  the  earth  now  is,  geology 
attempts  to  furnish  the  reason  why. 

(1)  Hif(t.  of  Geology:  Though  it  is  only 
during  the  present  century  that  geology  has 
started  up  into  tlie  vigour  of  manhood,  yet  its 
birth  took  place  ages  ;igo.  Isolated  geological 
observations  or  hypotheses  occur  abundantly 
in  ancient  literature.  "  As  for  the  earth,  out 
of  it  cometh  bread  ;  and  under  it  is  turned  up 
as  it  were  fire  "  (Job  xxviii.  5)  ;  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  Huttonian  hypothesis.  Egj'pt, 
according  to  Herodotus,  is  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  that  is,  the  river  brought  down  the  silt 
which  constitutes  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Delta 
and  other  parts  of  Lower  Egypt.  Though 
there  is  a  inixtnre  of  ermneous  hypothecs  in 
the  stiitements  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  in 
Ovid's  Metamorphosm,  bk.  xv.,  other  pnrts 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Pytha'.,'oras  himself  lived,  it  is  thought, 
about  S80  B.C.,  but  the  views  handed  down  by 


Ovid  were  jirobably  tlio.se  of  Pythagoreans  in 
the  Augiistui  age  rather  than  those  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  best  geologist  of  antiquity  was  the 
geographer  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  first  cen- 
tury A.n.  For  the  long  controverHy  regarding 
the  nature  of  fossils,  and  if  they  were  oi'ganic 
when  tliey  were  entombed,  see  Fossil.  Modem 
geology  Itegari  with  Werner,  why  was  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Mines,  at  Freybeig.  in 
Saxony,  in  1775.  He  believud  that  a  series  of 
universal  formations  had  been  deposited  in  suc- 
cession from  a  chaotic  fluid.  Basalt  was  suji- 
I)osed  to  have  liad  the  same  origin,  but  to  this 
view  vai'ioiia  continental  observers  were  op- 
posed. Thecontroversyspreading  toGreat  Brit- 
ain. Hutton,  an  Edinburgh  phyeiciun.  pullli^h^d 
in  l.as  hi^  Theory  of  the  Eaith,  develnprd  in  a 
separate  work  in  1795.  He  assnineti  nn  causes 
but  those  now  existing.  He  showed  that 
geology  and  cosmogony  were  different.  "  In 
the  economy  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "  he  could 
find  no  trace  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  He  held  basalt,  granite,  &c.,  to  be  of 
i'^neous  origin.  The  Wesnerians  were  calird 
Neptunists,  their  opponents  Vulcanists.  This 
contruversy  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  the 
conti  lined  study  of  geulugy  showing  that 
a  diversity  of  forces  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. The  science  has  greatly  advanced  in 
the  present  century,  and  is  stiil  actively  pro- 
secuted. 

(2)  The  forces  or  causes  in  operation:  After 
inquirers  had  outgrown  the  belief  in  fossils 
produced  by  the  plastic  power  of  nature  or  all 
entombed  simultaneously  by  the  Noachiau 
deluge,  the  belief  was  entertained  that  there 
had  been  a  series  of  creat  ions  and  catastrophes, 
tJie  latter  causing  the  universal  destruction  of 
all  pre-existing  species.  The  belief  was  also 
entertained  tliat  some  external  causes,  say 
the  forces  producing  earthquake  and  volcanic 
action,  were  more  potent  in  former  times  than 
now.  This  Prof.  Huxley  calls  Catastrojihisin, 
which  he  defines  to  be  any  form  of  geological 
speculation  which,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
phenomena,  supposes  the  operation  of  forces 
different  in  their  nature  or  immeasurably  dif- 
ferent in  power  from  those  which  are  at 
present  in  action  in  the  universe.  Sir  Roderick 
Murchi.son  was  of  this  school,  with  many  con- 
tinental geologists. 

The  second  school  of  geology  is  that  called 
by  Huxley  Uniformilarianisni.  This  looks  only 
to  causes  now  in  ovieration  for  the  explanation 
of  geological  phen<miena.  Of  tliis  school,  pre- 
eminently a  British  one,  Hutton  was  the 
founder,  though  it  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that 
carried  it  forward  to  triumiih.  He  showed 
the  enormous  changes  which  tiie  causes  now 
in  operation  are  still  in-oduciug,  and  that 
nearly  every  phenomenon,  attributed  to  ab- 
normally potent  causes  acting  suddenly  aud 
briefly,  could  be  produced  by  causes  not  more 
intense  than  those  in  action  now,  but  ope- 
rating through  immense  periods  of  bygone 
time.  In  his  Principles  of  Geology,  he  ex- 
amines aqueous  causes,  the  action  of  water 
aitting  in  connection  with  tides,  cuirents,  &c., 
in  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  also  the  action  of 
ice  in  all  its  forms.  Next  he  inquires  into 
igneous  causes,  volcanos,  and  eartlupiakes. 
Climate  and  organic  life  are  also  carefully 
iuvestigated  in  tiie  work. 

Thi;  doctrine  of  the  third  school  of  geologists 
is  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  Evolutionism  ;  it 
accepts  nearly  the  whole  of  Uiiiformitarianism. 
except  the  i>art  referring  to  the  development 
of  organic  life.  In  his  later  years  Sir  Chas. 
Lyell  became  an  evolutionist.  [Darwinism, 
Evolution,  ic] 

(3)  Geologic  time:  Both  the  uniformitarian 
and  the  evolutionist  believe  that  they  may 
draw  to  any  extent  on  what  be  called  the 
bank  of  time,  which  will  be  found  '"ready  to 
discount  any  quantity  of  hypothetical  paj'ei." 
Sir  Win.  Thomson  holds  that  any  siudi  drafts 
must  be  limited  "  within  some  such  period  of 
time  as  one  hundred  niillious  of  years  ;"  and 
another  natunil  philosopher  considers  the 
time  at  call  only  about  sixty  millions  of  years. 
Prof.  Huxley  believes  the  necessity  for  these 
liniitatious  is  not  jiroved,  tlnmgli  jierhajis  one, 
two,  or  tliree  hundred  millions  of  yeai-s  might 
be  enough  to  account  for  geological  pheno- 
mena. 

With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  time, 
long  or  siiort,  at  the  gettlogist's  command, 
the  sedimentary  strata  having  been  laid  down 
by  water,  the  relative  thickness  of  each 
stratum  will  measure  the  prnoortion  of  treo- 
logic  time  reqnired  for  its  deposition.  This 
thickneos,    however,   cannot   be    very   closely 


h€tl.  b^;  po^t,  )6^li  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =t, 
•^liaiA, -tlon  ^  Shan.    -tion« -slon  =  shun:  -tion. -^ioa  =  zhun.    -tlous,   -clous,  -sious  — shiis.     -hie, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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fwtimated,  from  tin*  gront  vjiriations  in  dillcr- 
ent  UicaliticM.  In  New  York,  for  iiiHtiiuce,  tliL' 
Siluriun  and  Devonian  tocRh  are  hnt  l.iim  f<'ft 
tiiick ;  in  Pennsylvania  these,  with  tlie  ('ar- 
boniferous,  nu-asiire  4(),(HiO  feet.  The  wlmli- 
thickness  of  stratified  rocke  is  estimated  at  n<>t 
lees  than  20  niiics,  of  which  about  tive-nixths 
belong  to  tlie  I'ala-ozoic  ur  Primary  forniationn. 
The  series  of  rocks  are  not  so  comiilcte  in  the 
United  States  ns  in  Europe,  and  esjtecially  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  IhJcknoBS  to  the  toj) 
of  the  Silurian  is  6(l,(>00  feet,  to  the  top  of  llie 
Carlxinilerons  K'j.lMMJ  feet,  and  to  the  close  of 
the  series  10U,llllU  feet. 

(4)  Geologic  strata:  For  a  list  of  these,  see 
Formation  ;  see  also  Metamoephio  rocks. 

(5)  Otlier  rocks :  For  tliese,  see  Ioneods 
BOCKS,  Volcanic  bocks. 

(6)  Fossils :  For  these,  see  Fossils  ;  see  also 

pAL/EONTOLOOy. 

(7)  Applied  geology:  Geology  applied  to 
industrial  or  other  practical  purposes  ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  mining,  drainage,  railw^iy 
tunnelling,  &c. 

•ge'-o-niail-9er,  s.  [Geomancy.]  Adiviner 
or  fortune-teller  \>y  means  of  geomancy. 

"Portune-tellers,  Jugclers,  ji^nrndncem.  /iiitl  the  in- 
cantiitory  imijostora.  daily  delude  the  vulgar."  — 
Browne:   Vulgar  Krrourt,  bit.  1,,  oh,  iii. 

•ge'-o-man-^t,  •  ge-o-man-cie,  *ge-o- 

man-cye,  '  ge-o-mannce, «.     [Fr.  geo- 

mance,  gcnmancie,  from  Gr.  7ew  (<?'-:6),  for  y^io? 

(gcfOij)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  fiavr^ia 

(manteia)  =  prophecy,  divinatiou  ;  Sp.  &  Port. 

geomancia.]    A  kind  of  divination  by  means  of 

lines  formed  liy  little  dots  or  points,  originally 

on  the  earth,  and  subsequently  on  paper,  &c. 

"  He  trtught  thera  there  openlye  bothe  in  Latlne  and 

Oreke,  beside  the  ;irt  Magyck,  SorlileRe,   Phisuomy. 

Paimeutry,  Alcnmy,  Oeoinnncv,  and  Witchery,   that 

waa  UiugLte  there  al9o."—B(ii«;  Votaries,  pt.  L 

•ge-6-man'-tic,  •  ge-6-man-tick,  *gc- 
O-man'-tXC-al,  a.  [Fr.  geouuxntique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  gi^omancy. 

"  Two  gcomantic  figures  were  displayed 
Above  his  hc.iit,  a  warrior  and  a  iniiid," 

Dnjiien  :  Palamon  it  Arrite,  It.  8t4. 

•ge-O-mSn'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  geo- 
montical ;  -hi.]  In  a  geomantic  manner;  by- 
means  of  geomancy. 

*  ge-o-man'-ty,  s.    [Geomanct.] 

ge  -  om'- e  -  ter,  .■!.  [Fr.  gioviktre,  from  Gr. 
yeiiifj.€Tpri<;  (gcumetrcs)  :  yrj  (gc)  =  the  earth,  and 
fi^Tpiu  (jneh-d)  =  to  measure.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  versed  in  ge<^meti'y ;  a 
geometrician.    (Boyle :  Works,  ii.  473.) 

*  II.  Entom.  :  Tlie  name  sometimes  given 
to  moths  of  the  group  Geometrina  (q.v.). 

•ge-om'-e-tral,  n.  [Fr.  ghmetral.]  Per- 
taining to  geometiy ;  geometrical. 

fee-o-met'-ric,    ge-o-met'-ric-al,    a. 

[Fr.  gcoTnctriffne,  frftm  Gr.yttufieTpiKo^  {gcdmet- 
rikos).'}     [Geometry.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  geometry  ;  according 
to  the  rules  or  principles  of  geometry ;  done 
or  determined  by  geometry. 

"  SurveyiDg  a  place,  according  to  my  iJea.  is  taking 
a  jwowwm'cri?  plan  of  it"— Cooft,-  Second  Voyage, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  vii. 

8,  Prescribed  or  laid  down  by  geometry. 

"  The  dimensions  of  his  glorioiis  face 
Two  ffeometrick  feet  do  acarca  surpass  " 

Blarkmore:  Creati&n. 

3.  Disposed  in  geometric  figures. 

"  Oeometrick  jasper  seemeth  of  affinity  with  the 
lapis  sangiiinaTU  described  by  Boetiiis." — drew: 
Mutceum.. 

geometiic-chnck,  s.  A  chuck  haiing 
a  radial  slider  to  which  the  work  is  attached, 
the  slider  oscillating  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  motion,  so  as  to  produce 
cun'ed  lines  in  various  patterns,  as  regulated 
by  special  devices. 

geometrical  -  construction,  5.     The 

operation  of  drawing  a  figure,  by  means  of 
right  lines  and  circles.  The  geometrical  con- 
struction of  an  algebraic  expression  consists 
in  drawing  a  figure  such  that  each  of  its 
parts  shall  have  its  representative  in  the 
expression,  and  that  the  relation  between 
them  shall  be  the  same  a.s  that  between 
their  representatives  in  the  given  expression. 
ifiavits  &  Peck.) 

geometrical-curve,  s.  The  same  as 
an  Aloebraic-curve  (q.v.). 


geometrical-decorated,  a. 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  tlie  earlier  period 
of  decorated  architecture  in  Ertf^land,  in  wliith 
the  tracery  and  other  ornamentation  consisted 
of  geometiical  forms.    [ Decorated.] 

geometrical -dramming,  e.  Drawing 
Willi  instruments,  as  opposed  to  freehand 
drawing. 

geometrical -elevation,  8. 

Arch.  :  A  design  for  the  front  or  side  of  a 
building,  drawn  according  to  the  ruh-s  of 
geometiy,  as  distinguished  from  a  perspective 
or  natural  elevation. 


geometrical  -  lathe. 


A  species  of 


lathe  n.sed  for  making  cmplicated  ]);itterns 
of  interlacing  lines  to  form  an  additional 
guard  against  the  counterfeiting  of  bank- 
notes, Ac.  It  is  adapted  for  more  delicfite 
aiiil  niinute  work  than  the  cycloidal  engine. 

geometrlcal-Iocus,  s.  Tlie  curve  or 
suiface  in  which  a  jioint  or  line  is  always 
found  moving,  in  accordance  with  an  algebraic 
law.     [Locus.] 

geometrical-pace,  s.     A  measure  of 

five  feet. 

geometrical -pen,  s.  An  in.strument 
for  drawing'  geometricid  curves,  in  which  the 
movements  of  a  pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a 
n-vohing  arm  of  adjustable  length  are  varied 
by  clianging  the  toothed  wheels  which  give 
motion  to  the  arm. 

geometrical-plane,  s.  The  same  as 
Ground- PLANE  Oi.v.). 

geometrical-progression,  $.  A  pro- 
gression or  series  in  wliich  the  terms  increase 
or  decrease  by  a  common  ratio  or  proportion, 
as.  1,  3,  9,  27,  81 ;  144,  36,  9,  f  ^,  ^,  &c. 
[Progression.] 

geometric-radius,  «. 

Gear.  :  The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a 
cog-whei-1.  The  real  radius  is  that  touclung 
the  crests  of  the  teeth. 

geometrical-solution,  s.  A  solution 
of  a  problem  elleeted  geometrically;  that  is, 
by  the  aid  of  tlu^  right  line  and  circle.  This 
rejects  all  solutions  made  by  aid  of  the  higher 
cui'ves,  or  by  approximation. 

geometric-square,  s.  An  instrument 
for  measuring  distances  and  heights,  and  use- 
ful for  its  portability  as  well  as  for  the  facility, 
by  the  common  rule  of  three,  of  sohing  most 
of  the  problems  arising  from  its  use.  It  is 
made  of  brass  or  wood,  twelve  or  eighteen 
indies  square,  and  the  quadrant  is  gi-aduated 
in  each  direction.  The  two  sides  opposite  to 
the  axial  point  of  the  alidade  are  graduated  to 
100  equal  parts,  with  major  divisions  of  ten 
of  said  parts.  Tlie  100  I'oint  finishes  at  tlie 
angle  obliquely  opposite  the  centre  from  which 
the  arc  is  struck.  One  side  represents  the 
horizon,  and  the  alidade  with  two  sights  is 
equal  in  length  to  the  diagonal  of  the  square. 
The  alidade  has  divisions  equal  to  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  square, 

geometrical-Stairs,  s.  pi. 

Building:  A  flightof  stone  stairs  where  the 
steps  are  s-^-cured  into  the  wall  at  one  end  only, 
the  other  forming  a  continued  string  with  an 
open  newel. 

ge-o-met'-ri-cal-l^,  *  ge-o-mef -iTi-cal- 
iie,  adv.  [Eng.  geometrical;  -ly.]  In  a  geo- 
metrical manner ;  according  to  the  rules  or 
laws  of  geometry. 

"Sir  Christopher  Wren,  afterwards,  in  the  same 
year,  gemnetricaUy  demonstrated  the  equality  of  rvjme 
curves  to  a  strait  Une." — Oerham:  Phytico-Theologu, 
bk.  v.,  ch.  i    (Note  13.) 

ge-6m-e-tri'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  geovutric; 
-ian.]  One  versed  m  geometry;  a  geometer; 
a  mathematician. 

"The  great  work,  which  entitles  him  to  the  highest 
place  auioDg  the  ffeometriciam  aud  natural  philo- 
Bnphers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  uationa." — Macaulay : 
Utst.  Eng.,  ch.  Viii. 

ge-o-met'-ri-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat  geometr(a) ;  Gr. 
yeu>ju.€TpTj9  (gcometres)  =  a  laud  measurer,  a 
geometer;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idcB.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  group  or 
tribe  of  moths  called  Geometrina  (q.v.).  Tlie 
antennae  of  the  male  are  often  pectinated,  the 
abdomen  sometimes  crested  ;  the  wings,  green, 
generally  entire  rounded  or  angular  ;  the  larvte 


rather  elongate,  Btiff,  often  rou'.'li  ;  the  head 
geneially  bilid.    Only  eiglit  spceii-K  are  known 


t.^.=,F.X    EMERALD. 

to  occnr  in  Britain.  Among  them  are  the 
Large  Emerald,  the  Essex  Emerald,  the  Green 
Emei-ald.and  the  Blotched  Emerald.  (Stainton.} 

ge-o-met-ri'-na,  s.  pi  [Lat.  geomelrla), 
and  neut.  ]<1.  a<lj'.  sutf.  -ina.]  [GnoMETRin*.] 
Entom. :  A  group  or  trilie  of  moths.  The 
antenn;e  are  setaceous,  frequently  ciliated  or 
pectinated  ;  they  are  longer  than  the  thorax. 
Tlie  body  is  generally  Klender ;  the  wings 
broad,  the  posterior  pair  generally  brightly 
coloured  and  exposed  to  view  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  Tlie  larva:  have,  as  a  rule,  only  ten 
legs,  hence  they  have  to  form  a  loop  when 
tliey  walk.  There  are  28'2  British  sjicties 
known,  many  of  them  gaily  marked,  some 
being  of  small  size.  The  group  contains  seven- 
teen families : — 

(i|  OurapterydiB.  (2)  Ennomtdte.  (3}  Amphidasldw, 
(4)  Uoaiinldie.  (S)  BoletobLdae,  i6lGeometrid»,<T)  Eijhy- 
ridse,  (s)  AcidaJidffi.  (»l  Caberid*.  (lo)  Macaiidie.  dl) 
Fiduuidw.  (12(  Zerenidae,  (13)  Llgidffi.  (H)  Hybeinidie, 
Ub)  Larentida^  (16)  EuboUd«,  and  <1t;  Sionid^ 
i^Cainton.) 

•  ge-om'-e-tlize,  t'.(.  [Eng.  g€om£tr(y)  ;  -i«.J 
To  act  according  to  the  rides  or  laws  of 
geometry;  to  ]iroceed  geometrically ;  to  recog- 
nize or  apprehend  geometrical  quantities  or 
laws. 

"Nature  geometrizetJi,  and  observeth  order  In  all 
thinga."— firt/jOTitr  :  Cs/ras'  Garden,  cb.  lli. 

ge-6m'-c-trSr,  *  ge-om'-e-trie,  s.  [Fr. 
gioiaetrie,  from  Lat.  geometria,  from  Gr, 
76(u;u,cTpia  {geometria)  =  the  measurement  of 
land  :  vew  (geo),  for  y^io?  (geios)  —  belong- 
ing to  theeartli,and;j,eTpta  (meiria)=  measure- 
ment ;  >j.eTpe'u>  {mitred)  =  to  measure ;  ^lerpov 
{vietron)  =r  a  measure]  Pro|>erly  the  measure- 
ment of  the  earth  or  of  laud,  but  now  used 
exclusively  of  tlie  abstract  science  to  which 
practical  land  measurement  gave  or  may  have 
given  birth.  It  is  the  science  of  space,  whether 
linear,  superficial,  or  solid. 

1.  Hist,  of  Geometry :  Who  first  invented  or 
ciUtivated  gtometrj'  is  uncertain.  The  Hindoos 
have  a  geometry  apparently  of  indigenous 
growth.  Some  knowledge  of  geometrj'  was 
apparently  possessed  by  the  builders  of  the 
Egyptian  pjTamids.  Diodnrus  and  others 
attribute  the  invention  or  discovery  of  geo- 
metry to  Egypt,  which  is  doubtful.  The 
Greeks  surpassed  all  ancient  nations  in  their 
attainments  in  the  science.  Euclid  founded  a 
school  of  mathematics  at  Alexandria  some  time 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  e.g.  323  to  284. 
His  Mcments  are  still  in  use  In  many  schools 
and  colleges.    [Mathematics.] 

2.  Nature  of  the  Science:  Geometry,  like 
mathematics,  is  built  up  on  rigorous  demon- 
stration. To  prevent  the  possibility  of  error 
in  reasoning  it  is  needful  to  commence  with 
definitions  of  the  terms  employed.  Then 
follow  in  Euclid's  Elements  postulates  or  con- 
cessions demanded  as  to  what  is  possible  to 
be  done ;  then  axioms,  simple  mathematical 
statements  worthy  of  being  believed.  A  popu- 
lar belief  is  that  the  whole  science  of  geometry 
rests  upon  the  axioms  ;  it  is  really,  however, 
based  on  the  definitions  ;  thus  the  whole  third 
book  of  Euclid  follows  naturally  from  the 
definition  of  a  circle. 

^(1)  Analytical  Geometry:  Tlie  analytical 
investigation  of  the  relations  and  properties 
of  geometrical  magnitudes.  It  is  divided  into 
Determinate  and  Indeterminate  Geometry, 
according  as  the  number  of  possible  solutions 
in  any  given  case  is  limited  or  unlimited. 

(2)  Descriptive  Geomet?-y :  Geometry  of  which 
the  feature  is  to  represent  solid  bodies  with 
accurate  form,  perspective,  &c.,  on  paper  oi 
other  plane  surface. 

(3)  Determinate  Geometry:  [1[(1)]» 

(4)  Elementary  Geometry:  Geometry  treating 
of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  ortheordinarysolids, 
as  distinguished  from  Conic  Sections,  <Sic., 
called  the  Higher  Geometry. 


C&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  -we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Iffg  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  U"r. 
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(5)  HigkeT  Geometry  :  [If  (4)]. 

(6)  huietei-Tiiinate  Geometry :  [HO)]* 

(7)  Plane  Geometry :  Geometry  relating  to 
8iirfare3,  or  to  lines  drawa  or  points  placed 
upou  them. 

(8)  Solid  Geometry :  Geometry  relating  to 
solids. 

(9)  To  hang  "by  geometry  :  To  hang  or  be  out 
of  shape  or  in  confusion. 

^e-d-myr'-i-gite,  s.    [Gr.  ye<o  (geo)  for  y^'o? 

(grios)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  ^vpUi) 
{murikc)  =  a  shiub,  tlie  tamarisk.]  [Myrica.] 
Min. :  A  waxy,  pulverulent  mineral,  con- 
sisting of  carbon  8050,  hydiogen  13-42,  and 
oxygen  5*99  =  100.  It  occurs  in  the  brown 
coal  deposit  at  Gesterwitz.  The  wax  may 
have  been  derived  from  fossil  trees.    {Daiui.) 

ge-6-nav-i-ga'-tion,  s.  [Gr.  Yew  (geo),  for 
yi^io?  {geios)  —  belout;ing  to  the  land,  and  Eng. 
navigation  (q.v.).]  A  term  proposed  for  tliat 
branch  of  the  science  of  navigation  in  whioli 
the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea  is  determined  by 
reference  to  some  otlier  spot  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.    Opposed  to  Coelo- navigation  (q.v.). 

fce-on'-o-mj?",  s.  [Gr.  -yew  (gco),  for  yjio^ 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  I'o^os 
(noinos)  =  a  law.]  The  science  of  the  physical 
laws  relating  to  the  earth,  as  geology  and 
physical  geography. 

ge-6ph'-a-gi§m,  s.  [Gr.  y^  (ge)  =  the  earth, 
and  ifiayetv  (2^hagcin')=  to  eat.]  The  act  or 
habit  of  eating  earth,  as  dirt,  clay,  &c.  [Dirt- 
eating.] 

|lS-6ph'-a^gMt,  e.  [Geophaoism.]  One  who 
prat.^tises'geophagism  ;  one  who  eats  dirt. 

fee-6pH'-a-g^,  s.  [Gr.  yrj  (gc)  =  the  earth,  and 
Aay^lu  ('j-'liageln)  =■  to  eat.]  The  same  as 
Geophaoism  (q.v.). 

■  Qeopha-jji—AiTt  or  eartb-eating— fatal  generally,  by 
dyRentery  or  dropay." — Lindsan :  Mind  tn  the  Lower 
Animah.  i.  40. 

ite-Oph'-i-la,  s.  [Gr.  ye<o  (geo)  for  71710?  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  <;>iAt'4<j  (phileo) 
=  to  love.]  So  named  from  the  creeping 
haliit  of  the  plants.] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Cinehonacefe,  tribe  Cnffeae, 
femily  Psychotridie.  Tlie  species  are  found  in 
tropical  America  and  the, East  Indies.  Tlie 
root  of  Geophila  retiiformis  is  purgative  or 
emetic. 

jfg_o-pIul'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geophil(itsX 
and  Lat.  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Centipedes,  order  Chilo- 
gnatha.  The  body  is  very  slender  and  thread- 
like, with  many  segments,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  pairs  of  feet. 

fee-oph'-i-liis,  5.    [GuopniLA.] 

1.  Zonl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geophilidffi  (q.v.).  GenpJiilus electriciis  is  found 
near  London  and  elsewhere.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  upon  the  doorsteps  of  country  houses. 
"When  excited  it  emits  an  electric  light. 

2.  Palceont, :  Count  Munster  has  described  a 
centipede,  called  by  him  Geophilns  proaviis, 
from  the  lithogi-aphic  slates  of  Solenhofen, 
which  belong  to  the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks. 

•  ge-o-p6n'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gh-ponique,  from 
Gr,  77)  (gr)  —  the  earth,  and  ttoi/iko?  \ponikos) 
=  toilsome  ;  Trovo?  {pon.os)=  labour.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  agriculture  or  the 
tillage  of  tifie  earth. 

B,  As  substa)itiix : 

1,  An  agriculturist,  a  farmer. 

f  "[It]  freely  receives  the  wholesome  blasts  of  the 
North  wind  (much  accounted  of  among  huiUlera  and 
gojxmics  for  immiasion  of  pure  a.i-r)."— Drayton :  Poly- 

«  Olbion.  a.  10.    (Note.) 

2.  (PI.):  The  art  or  science  of  tilling  the 
earth ;  agriculture. 

"  Herbs  and  wholesome  sallots,  and  other  plain  and 
useful  ijart3  of  geoponics."— Evelyn :  Sylva. 

*  ge-o-pon'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  geopo-nic ;  -^^] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  agiiculture  or  the  tiUage 
of  the  earth  ;  geoponic. 

••  Those  tje-^ponicnt  rules  and  precepts  of  dgriculture 
which  are  delivered  by  divers  autnors."  —  Browne: 
Vulffar  Errours,  bk.  vL,  ch-  iiL 

fee-o-ra'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  v^w  G?co),  for  yijio? 

^    (geiof:)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  opa/ia 

(Jioroma)  ~  a  vir'w  ;  Fr.  g^:ora7na.]    A  concave 

■  globe  on  the  inside  of  which  the  countries, 

oceans,  &e.  of  the  earth  are  represented  to  the 

Spectators,  who  stand  on  a  fraiuework  inside. 


6eor'-dle,  s.     [A  Scotch  dimin.  of  George 

(q.v.).]     A  guinea.     [Georgk,  3.] 

"  As  land's  niv  tnil.  whu-e,  through  tlie  steeks, 
Tho  yeUow-lettered  GeurdU'  kecks." 

Sunia  :  The  Twa  Dogs. 

GeorcUe  safety-lamp.  s. 

Mining  :  A  safety-lamp  invented  for  use  in 
coal  mines  by  George  titeplienson. 

ge-o-re-tin'-ic,  a.      [Pref.  geo-^  and  Teiinic 

(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Akin  to  retene,  and  derived  from  the 
eartli. 

georetinic-acid,  s. 

Min.:  A  name  formerly  given  to  Bruck- 
nerellite  (q.v,). 

George,  s.  [Lat.  Georgins,  from  Gr.  yeaipy6<; 
(gcorgos)  =  a  cultivator  of  the  earth  ;  yij  (ge), 
and  fpyof  (ergon)  =  work.] 

1.  The  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  a 
figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  engaging 
the  dragon,  worn  pendent  from  the  collar  by 
the  knights  of  that  order.     [Garter,  s.] 

"The  Georye  and  Gtirter  dangling  from  that  bed. 
Where  tiwdry  yelluw  strove  with  dirty  red." 

Pope:  Moral  Essays,  ill.  803. 

*  2.  A  guinea,  from  the  figure  of  St.  George 
on  the  reverse. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  loaf,  said  to  have  been  stamped 
with  a  lignre  of  St.  George. 

*'  Cubbed  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattrass  laid. 
On  a  brown  george,  with  lousy  swabliers  fed." 

Dryden  :  Peraius,  sat.  v. 

^  Tlie  name  Brown  George  is  used  at  Ox- 
ford fnr  the  large  coarse  earthenware  water 
jugs  nsed  instead  of  cans. 

George-noble,  s.  A  gold  coin,  current 
at  S1.K  sliiibngs  and  eight  pence  in  the  reign  of 
lleniy  Vlll  ;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  St. 
George  on  tlie  reverse. 

6-eor'-gi-an,  s.  [See  def.]  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Georgia,  a  region  on  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  Union. 

Geor'-gi-an,  a.  [Lat.  Gcor^ms  =  George.]  Be- 
longing of  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  fr-nr 
Georges  in  Great  Britain,  1714-1830:  as,  the 
Georgian  era. 

'■  One  Georrjinn  star  adorns  the  skies. 
She  myriads  found  below." 

Cvwpcr :  (Queen's  i'igU.  March  17, 17B9. 

geor'-gic.  *  geor'-gick,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  georgica 
(cannina)  =  georgic  (i)oems),  from  georgicus  = 
relatingtolmsbandry  ;Gr.7ewpvt»:6?(g'eor(/i/jos), 
from  yetupyia  (georgia)  =  husbandry  :  ytj  (ge)  = 
the  earth,  and  epyov  (ergon)  =  work.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  agri- 
culture or  husbandry  ;  treating  of  rural  atlairs. 

"  Hire  T  peruse  the  Mantuan'a  peorgic  strains, 
And  lejtm  the  labours  of  Italian  swains." 

Oay  .-  Rural  Sports.  1. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  A  poem  on  husbandry  or 
rural  affairs.  It  is  the  title  of  four  books  on 
husbandry  written  by  Virgil. 

"  A  georgic,  therefore,  is  some  parts  of  the  science  of 
huabiundry  put  into  a  plenainij  dress,  and  &et  otf  with 
all  the  beauties  and  embellishmeuta  of  poetry." — 
Addison:  On  Virgil' »  Oeorgics. 

*  geor'-gic-al,  a.  [Eng.  georgic;  -ai.]  The 
same  as  Geurqio  (q.v.). 

6eor'-gi-uin  Si'-diis,  s.  [Lat.,  =  the  Geor- 
gi;tn  star,  i.e.,  tlie  star  discovered  under  the 
auspices  of  King  George  111.  of  England.] 

Astron. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  to  a  planet  discovered  by  him  on 
March  13,  IVSl.  Laplace,  disliking  the  inno- 
vation of  elevating  one's  sovereign  to  the  sky, 
substituted  for  the  name  of  King  George  that 
of  tlie  planet's  discoverer.  Herschel  The 
latter  appell.ition  is  still  widely  accepted,  but 
as  the  other  planets  were  all  called  by  the 
names  of  classic  gods.  Bode  suggested  the  ap- 
pellation of  Uranus  (q.v,).    See  also  Herschel. 

*  ge-or'-gos,  s.  [Gr. ;  see  Georgic]  A  hus- 
bandman.   (Spender.) 


ge-o-rhy'-clii-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. . 
c/i( !(.<:)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idcF.] 
^  Zool. :  Mole-rats  ;  a  family  of  Rodentia,  with 
a' large  head,  small  eyes  and  ears,  a  short  or 
deficient  tail,  and  five  toes  on  each  foot.  Tiiey 
occur  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South-Eastern 
Europe,  burrowing  like  moles. 

ge-o-rliy'-cliua.  s.  [Gr.  yetapvxo^  (georMtcTios) 
=  digging  or  throwing  uit  the  earth  :  yrj  (ge) 
=  the  earth,  and  oputro-w  (ontsso)  =  to  dig.] 


Zonl.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Georchychidie(q.  v.).  Georkychus  capenai$doeB 
damage  to  gardens  at  the  Cai3e  of  Good  liope. 

ge-o-rys-si-dJB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  georyssus, 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  ad,j.  sufl".  -Wo;.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Cla\i- 
cornes.  The  body  in  short,  inflated,  and  nearly 
globular.  The  tarsi  aj^pear  to  have  only  four 
articulations.  The  antennae  have  nine  joints, 
tlie  last  tliree  forming  a  knob. 

ge  o-rjjrs'-sus,  ge-o-ris'-sus.  s.  [Gr.  yew 
((/(!(7)  lor  yj/ios  (yc("fj«)=  belonging  to  the  land, 
and  opva-iTu>  (orusso)  =  to  dig.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Georysaidffi  (q.v.).  The  only  British  species 
of  the  family  is  Georyssus  j^ygmoins. 

ge-o-saur'-US,  s.  [Gr.  7ew  (geo)  for  y^'io? 
(ga'>s)  =  belonging  to  the  land,  and  cravpa 
(sanra),  traupo?  (sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

Palceont.  :  Tlie  remains  of  a  reptile  which,  if 
entire,  would  probably  have  been  nine  or  ten 
feet  long.  They  were  found  by  ScEinmering 
in  white  Has,  at  Monheiui  in  Franconia,  and 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Soemmering 
called  the  animal  iMcerta  gigantea.  Cuvier 
believed  it  intermediate  between  the  Croco- 
diles and  Monitors,  Vnit  most  nearly  allied  to 
the  latter.  It  does  not  figure  in  Professor 
Huxley's  enumeration  of  Crocodilian  genera. 

*  ge-6s'-c6-py,  s.  [Gr.  yew  (gee),  for  yTjtoc 
(gcios)  ■=.  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  uKorrcw 
(sk-opco)  =  to  see,]  Knowledge  of  the  earth  ; 
ground  or  soil  gained  by  inspection. 

ge-6-se-len'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  y«w  (geo),  for  yrj lo^ 
(geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  o-eAijn? 
(selene)  =  the  moon.]  Pertaining  or  relating 
to  the  earth  and  the  moon,  witli  reference  to 
their  joint  action  or  mutal  relations. 

ge-6-Stat'-lc,  a.  [Gr.  yeto  (geo),  for  yijtos 
(geios)  —  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
static  (q.v.).]  Sustaining  the  earth.  (Used 
only  in  the  compound.) 

geostatic-arch,  s. 

A  rch.  :  A  linear  arcli  of  a  figure  suited  to 
snstain  a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  the  earth, 
which  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a 
pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  one  vertical  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  given  plane, 
horizontal  or  sloping;  and  the  other  paiullel 
to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant 
ratio  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material. 

*  ge-d-teC'ton'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yeto  (geo),  for 
Y>J[os  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
TeKToctKds(/c/.('>?ii;cos»=pertaining  to  building) 
Pertaining  to  the  construction  of  tlie  earth. 

"The  fourth  book  deals  with  the  axdiitecture  of  the 
earth's  crust,  or  wliat  may  be  called  geotectotiic 
eeola5y."~Athenmim,  Oct-  23,  \H2. 

*  geoter,  s.  [A.S.  geotere.]  One  who  pours 
out ;  a  caster. 


ge-o-teu'-this,  s.  [Gr.  yeut  (geo)  for  yjjios 
(gHos)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  tcuSi's 
(teuthis)  —  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  or  squid.] 

Palmont. :  A  genus  of  Teuthidee  from  the 
Upper  Lias. 

ge-o-ther'-mic,  a,     [Gr.  -yew  (j/eo),  for  yycos 

(greu's)=  belonging  to  the  earth,  and  Eng. 
thermic  (q.v.).]  Of  or  relating  to  the  internal 
temperature  of  the  earth. 

ge-o-ther-mom'-e-ter,  s.     [Gr.  yew  (^eo), 

for  yi7ios  (geios)  =  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
Eng.  Ihennomcter  (q.v.)J  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  earth's  heat  at  different  depths, 
as  in  mines  and  wells.  The  temperature  rises 
about  r  F.  for  every  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
of  descent. 

*  ge-6t'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  yfj  (ge)  =  the  earth.]  Be- 
longing to  earth  ;  terrestrial     (Bailey.) 

ge-6-trop'-ic,  a.  [  Gr.  vecu  (geo)  for  y^to?  (geios) 
=  belonging  to  the  land,  and  rpdiros  (lrojios)  = 
a  turn,  a  direction,  or  Tpojnj  (troj>e)  ~  a  turn, 
turning  about ;  rpdma  (trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

Pot.   (Of  a   plant)  :   Turning   towards   the 
earth ;    manifesting  geotropism. 

ge-of-ro-pism,  s.  [Gr.  yeu  (go)  for  y^tos 
(geios)  =  belitiiging  to  the  land,  and  rpdn-os 
(tropos\  or  rpoirq  (trope),  and  Eng.  &c.  suff.  -ism.\ 
[Geotropic] 


bSil.  1)6^:  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect.  Kenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -flon,  -^ion  -  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^ 
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geotrupes— germ 


Bol. :  The  tendency  exhibited  hy  a  y.>UDg 
plant  to  turn  towaids  tlie  earth,  i.e..  to  ilireiit 
its  roots  in  that  direction,  whilst  heliotropisin, 
or  a  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  sun,  is 
manifested  by  the  stem  and  leaves. 

■'  Poflitive  gentropitm,  or  bendiiiK  towards  the  centre 
of  th<»eartli.  wllMio called  by  uajKit.(ro;/iim.  —Darwin. 
Movementi  of  PluntI,  p.  6. 

*e-6-tru-pes, s.  [Gr. ytu (geo) for yijio? (glton) 
=belonging  to  the  earth,  and  rpvirau,  (trupaS) 
=io  bore.) 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geutrupidse  (q.v.).  Geotrupes  stcrcorariiW  is 
the  Drone-beetle  of  England,  which  llies 
abroad  on  summer  evenings. 

fee-6-tru'-pi-dffl,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotruiiejs) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  tein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Entom.  ■  Drone  scarabs  ;  a  family  of  Lamelll- 
com  beetles,  differing  from  the  typical  Scnra- 
beidie  in  their  corneous  mandibles.  They 
mostly  frequent  dung,  or  the  fungi  called 
Boleti.     [Geotrupes.] 

iS-o-tru-pi-n8B, s.  i>l.  [Mod.  Lat.  geotrup(a) 
(q.v),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -moi.l 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  by  Macleay, 
Swaiiison.  &c..  to  a  sub-family  of  ScarabeuUe, 
identical  with  the  family  Geotrupidae  (q.v.). 

iS-pliy'-re-a,  >.  |Gr.  ve<()vpa  (gejAura)  =  a 
dam,  mound;  or  mole  ;  a  bridge  ;  a  tunnel,  and 
Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea.] 

Zool  ■  Spoon-worms ;  a  class  of  annulose 
animals,  division  Anarthrapoda.  It  consists 
of  long  worm-liUe  marine  animals  indistinctly 
annnlated,  but  not  divided  into  segments. 
There  are  occasionally  bristles,  but  no  other 
locomotive  appendages.  The  sexes  are  gene- 
rally separate,  and  there  is  a  metamorphosis. 

•  gep'-on.  «■    [JopoN.] 

•  ger,  >'.(.    [Gar.] 

ger'-ah.  s.  [Heb.  rn;  {gemK)  =  (1)  summa- 
tion.' (f)  a  grain,  a  bean,  (3)  the  weight  and 
money  described  in  the  definition.] 

1  keh.  momy  :  The  smallest  piece  of  money, 
beirif  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel.  This 
would  be  about  three  half-pence.  Gesenuis 
thinks  that  the  gerah  was  not  a  coin,  but  was 
reckoned  by  means  of  the  beans  [etym.]  of 
the  Carob  tree,  Ceratonin  siliqua.     [Cabob.] 

*•  A  Bhekel  iB  twenty  ggrahi."—Exod.  xxx.  IS. 

Cf.  also  Lev.  xvii.  25  ;  Num.  iii.  47,  xviii.  16. 

2.  Heh.  ■weights :  A  weight  corresponding  to 
No.l. 
ger-a-ni-a'-ce-sB,   s.  pi.    [Lat.  gerani{um), 
and  fem.  adj.  pi.  suff.  -ncea.] 

Bot   ■    The    tvpical    order  of  the    alliance 
Geraniales.     It  'consists  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs  with  tnmid  stems,  separable  at  the 
joints.     Leaves  either  opposite  or  .ilternate  ;  if 
the  latter,  then  they  are  opposite  the  pedun- 
cles     Stipules  membranous ;   flowers  white, 
red.  yellow,  or  purple:  sepals  five,  persistent, 
ribbed,  unequal,  one  of  them  somtimes  saccate, 
spurred  at  the  base ;  petals  five,  or  by  abor- 
tion   four  ;   unguiculate    stamens,    generally 
monadelphoHS,  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as  the 
petals  ;   ovary  with  five  carpels,   ultimately 
forming  iive  one-seeded  cells;  styles  five,  co. 
heriiig  round  the  torus,  from  which  they  are 
separable.      Sixteen    genera    and    about   T.iO 
STiecies  are  known.    They  are  found  in  tem- 
perate or  hot  climates,   rarely  in  the  arctic 
regions.    They  are  often  astringent  and  aro- 
matic, abounding  in  vegetable  oil.     Lindley 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  made  Oxalidacesc  and 
Balsaminacece  distinct   orders   from    Gerani- 
aceie.    Sir  Joseph  Hooker  merges  them  in  it, 
dividing  it  into  three  tribes,  Geraniese,  Oxa- 
lidese,  and  Balsamineae. 
ge-ra'-ni-al,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  geraniales  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Akin  to  Geranium,  having  for  their 
type  Geranium. 
geranlal-alllance,  s. 
Bot.  :  The  snme  as  Geraniales  (q.v.). 
fte-ra-ni-a'-les,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  geranHvm),  and 
m:isc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -ate.) 

Brit. :  An  alii.ance  of  hypogynous  exogcns, 
■with  monodichlamydeous,  symmetrical  (low- 
ers, axile  plncnta?,  an  imlu-icated  cnlyx,  a 
twist«d  corolla,  definite  stamens,  and  an  em- 
bryo with  little  or  no  albumen.  Lindley 
includes  under  it  Linacese,  Clilenaccre.  Oxali- 
dacea",  Balsaiiiinaccw,  and  Gerani.iceie  (q.v.). 


gg-ra'-ni-e-te,  a.  pi.     [Lat.  geranHum),  and 
fein.  pi.  adj.  sutr.  -ea.] 

Bot  ■  A  tribe  of  Geraniaceae,  when  the  fuller 
term  is  used  to  comprehend  not  merely  the 
ceraniums,  but  the  balsams,  and  the  wood- 
iorrels.  Its  cliaracters  are  the  same  as  those 
given  above  to  Geraniacea;(q.v.). 

gS-ra-ni-eno,  s.     [Eng.,  ic.  ?eroni(«m); 
-ene  (Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  Urpene,  CjoHie,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pcntoxide  PjOs  on 
geraniol.  It  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  164  ,  and 
Imells  like  fresh  mulberries.  It  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air.  It  unites  with  UC,  forming 
a  liquid  compound. 

ge-ra'-ni-ol,  s.  [Eng.,  &o.  geranUum),  and 
Lat.  o((fum)  =  oil.) 

Chem.:  CinHjeO.  Obtained  by  fractional 
distillation  of  geranium  oil.  A  colourless, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at  233  .  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  when  fused  with  potash  it  yields  isova- 
lerianic  acid  ;  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  it  i.s 
converted  into  nitrobenzene,  oxalic  acid,  and 
other  substances. 

ger-a'-ni-um,  s.  [Lat  geranium  and  gera- 
nion=  Gr.  yipiywf  (geranion)  =  the  plant 
CranesbiU,  from  yipavo^  (geranos)  =  a  crane. 
Pliny  makes  Geranion  a  group  of  plants  in- 
cluding three  types,  probably  Myrrhis,  Ero- 
dium,  and  Geranium  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
1    A  term  most  frequently  applied  to  any 

of  the  cultivated  Pelargoniums.  These  belong 
to  the  Geraniaceae,  but  are  not  the  typical 
genus. 

2.  A  book  name,  and  partly  a  popular  one, 
for  the  genus  Geranium.    [11.] 

n.  Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order 
Geraniaceie  and  the  alliance  Geraniales.  The 
flowers  are  regular,  on  one  or  two-flowered 
axillary  peduncles ;  the  stamens  are  ten,  free 
or  connate  at  the  base,  and  hyi.ogynous.  The 
popular  name  (Crane's  bill)  is  derived  from 
the  beak-like  processes  attached  to  the  Inlit, 
which  resemble  the  bill  of  the  crane.  Tliey 
assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  seed.  There 
are  various  species  in  this  country.  U.  Robert- 
iamim  (Herb  Robert)  emits  a  disagreeable  odor 
which  is  said  to  banish  bugs.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  United  States.     G.  maculatum,  the  alum 


GERANIUM. 
.  Flower.       B.  Seed.veaeeL 


root  of  the  United  States,  is  a  powerful  astnn- 
oent  and  is  used  both  by  the  Indians  and 
whites  in  domestic  medicine.  The  flowers  of 
the  Geranium  are  favorites  in  garden  culture 
from  their  bright  colors,  their  profusion,  and 
their  long-continued  bearing.  They  are 
known  popularly  by  the  various  titles  of  scarlet 
geranium,  rose  geranium,  ivy-leaved  geranium, 
flsh  geranium  I  from  its  peculiar  fishy  odori, 
and  'various  others.  The  root  of  geranium 
contains  more  tannin  than  quino  does,  and 
is  a  verv  powerful  astringent.  Bigelow  con- 
siders it  speci.ally  valuable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  continued  through  debility, 
after  their  existing  cause  has  been  removed. 
The  tubers  of  G.  parvifloruin  are  eaten  lu 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  is  called  the 
Native  Carrot. 

%  Indian  Geranium  is  the  name  given  by 
perfumers  to  Andropngmi  Kardus ;  and  the 
Nettle  geranium  is  Coleiis  fniticosus. 

♦  gerant  (as  zha-rani,  s.  (Fr.l  The  acting 
partn.-r  or  inaHM-j.r  of  a  joint-stock  »•«"<■,». 
tion,  newspaper  establishment,  ic. 


•  ger'-ar-Ch^,    s.     [Low   Lat.    gerarchia,   fo» 
kUrarchia.)     A  hierarchy  (q.v.). 

■■  llrrarchiy :  iierarchta.  I.e.,  KUer  princlpatut.'-. 
Cath'il.  Anijticum. 

•  ger-ard,  s.    [Ktym.  doubtful.]    A  devU  ;  ■ 

heuU.  ,     „ 

"  Quen  he  wee  ded,  that  ger^rd  grim. 

Curior  iluiidi.  U.VA. 

ggr_ard'-x-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Gerarti, 
who  in  1597'publi8hed  a  celebrated  Herbal.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gerir- 
dies  (q  v.).  It  consists  of  handsome  jdants, 
with  pink,  rose-coloured,  or  yellow  flowers, 
growing  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

ger-ard-i-e-se,  s,  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  gerardHa), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ere] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariaceae,  sub-ordsr 
Rhinanthideae. 

gerb,  s.    (Fr.  gerbc.] 

Her. :  A  sheaf ;  a  garbe  (q.v.). 

ger'-bll,  s.  [Fr.  gerbllle,  from  gerbo,  the  Arabit 
name.) 

Zool. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Gerbillui 
(q.v.). 
gor-bil'-liiB,  »     [Gerbil.) 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammalia,  family  JlaridJe, 
which  it  connects  with  the  Dipodidae  or  Jer 
boas.  The  species  are  found  in  India,  Egypt, 
Canada,  Labrador,  &c. 

ger'-bu-a,  s.    [Jerboa.) 

6er'-da,  s.    [A  female  name  (?)] 

^sfroii. :  An  asteroid,  the  122nd  found  ;dl«. 
covered  by  Peters,  July  31,  1872. 

*  gere,  s.    [Gear.] 

*  ge-ren'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat  neut.  pi.  of  geren- 
diis,  tut.  piss.  par.  of  gero  =  to  do,  to  carrj 
out.]    Thiugs  to  be  done  or  carried  out. 

*  ger'-ont,  a.  [Lat.  gerens,  pr.  par.  of  gero  = 
to  carry,  to  do.]  Carrying,  bearing,  perform- 
ing. (Now  only  in  composition  as  belli<(frmt, 
■vicegerent.) 

eer-fal-con  (i  silent).  •  ger  -  feu  -  oon, 
*  eer-laul-con,  *  glre-fauc-«un, '  gyr- 
fS-con,  •  gyr-fa-ooun,  s.  [A  moditica- 
tion  of  O  Fr.  ger/anlt,  from  Low  Lat.  gero/alco, 
gvrofalco=&  gerfalcon,  from  its  circling  flight ; 
Lat  oy™.s  =  a  circle,  ani/alco  =  a  falcon  ;  Ital. 
gerfalco,  girfalm,  girifako ;  Sp.  geri/aico,  gerv- 
faite:  Port,  gerifalte.]  A  species  of  falcon; 
the  gyrfalcon. 

"  But  his  chief  paetime  waa  to  watch  the  flight 
Of  a  oer/alcoH.  soaring  into  si^ht.'  .    _, 

UmgfcUoip :  Student  t  Tale. 

*  ger-raunt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  9ri^)i(q.v.).] 
A  griffin. 

*■  In  Arrtbye  thei  ben  clept  gerfaunti-^^—  Maund»- 
viUe,  p.  289. 

*  ger-fal,  *  geer-fttl,  *gere-fal,  a.    [Sp., 

Pert.,  &  Ital.  giro;  Lat.  gyrus  =  a  circle.] 
Changeable,  fickle. 

"  To  prove  on  that  thi  gerftU  violence 

Chaucer:  Troilul^iv.ix. 

*  ger-l-nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gery;  -ness.\ 
Changeableiiess,  fickleness. 

"  X  waa  adrad  bo  of  hire  gerinesse." 

Occleee :  ifs.  in  BaUivtell,  p.  887. 

»  ger-ysch,  *  ger-ysshe,  s.     [Mid.   Eng 

gery;  -ish.]     Wild,  unconstrained. 

"  Now  gervMhe  glad,  and  anoon  oftir  wrothe." 

Lyd^ate :  Miiun-  Poem*,  p.  att, 

ger '-kin  (1),  5.    [Gherkin.] 


«  ger'-kin  (2),  s.    [Jerkin.] 

*  ger-lond,  s.    [Garland.] 

germ,   *  germo,  s.      [Fr.  germe  =  a  young 
shoot,  a  sprout,  from  Lat  germen.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"Whether  it  l*  not  made  outof  the  ?^rm« or tpeadto 
of  the  egg.  doth  seem  of  lesser  doubt."— flrowne  .■  vul- 
gar Errours,  lik.  iii.,  ch.  xxviii. 

2   That  fl-oui  which  anything  springs ;  the 
origin,  source,  or  first  principle  of  aiij  tiling. 
"The  veriest  novice  could  diacover  the  germi  d 
future  promise."— /'iejd.  Oct  2:.  lEta 

II  fhvsiol.  k  Lot.  :  The  earliest  stage  in  iLe 
existence  of  an  organized  being,  the  embryo 
or  bud  from  which  such  a  being  dcveh.ps. 
(Used  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.)    [Ge»- 

MINAL  VESICLE.  ] 
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germ-cell,  a. 

Bot.  Physiol.  :  Au  oosphere,  a  female  cell,  a 
cell  which  cannot  give  rise  to  a  new  plant 
tmless  tlie  power  tu  do  so  be  imparted  to  it 
by  another  cell  standing  to  it  in  a  relation  of 
contrast. 

germ-epithelium,  s. 

Anat. :  Epitlieliuni  existing  in  the  ovary,  and 
havinga  certain  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  ova. 

germ  theory,  $. 

1.  liiol.:    [UlOOENESie], 

2.  Pathol. :   The  germ  theory  Is  that  the  ex- 
citing cause  of   each  coutJigiuufl  or  infectious 
disease  is  some  specific  living  microurgtinisni, 
and  that  thfse  diseases  me  (.-uuimunicated  oidy 
by  the  transference  to  and  development  uf  the 
epecific  parasite  or  germ  within  or  upon  the 
animal  infected.    Varru  propounded  the  esseni-e 
of   the   tlieory  in   regard   to  certain   diseases 
2,000  years  ago,  in   tiie   time   of   Cicero   and 
Caesar,  and  alter  the  discovery  of  the  hacteiia 
by  Anthony  van  Leeuwenhoek,  Plenciz  in  17Gli 
again  torniulated  it  virtually  as  it  is  held  to-day. 
But  though  Henle  again  labored  fur  it  as  early 
as  1821,  it  has  only  heen  since  the  remarkable 
development  of   the   science    uf   bacteriology 
within  the  last  twenty  yeais  and  the  convinc- 
ing  work    of    such    scientists    as    Koch    and 
Pasteur,  that  it  has  been  accepted  generally  by 
the  meilical  profession  throughout  the  world. 
The    itacteria  are   unicellular,  vegetal   micro- 
organisms, and  of  these  there  are  quite  a  large 
Dunib'-'r  of  classes  and  species-     Some  of  these 
epeLiea  have  been  found,  when  introduced  into 
Buitable   culture   media,   such    as    the    living 
tissues  of  the  animal   body,  to  be  capable  of 
pruduciiig,  either  directly  or  by  their  action  as 
ferments   upon    the    tissues,   certain   virulent 
poisons    called    toxines,    which    poisons    are 
capalile  of  producing  the  characteiintic  symp- 
toms of  the  respective  infectious  maladies,  it 
being   remembered   that  each  pathogenic  or- 
ganism  ur  disease  germ   elaborates    its   own 
peculiar  tnxine  and  that  tlie  symptoms  pro- 
duced   by  the  toxine  are  piacticaliy  constant 
and  cliaracteristic  of  a  single  specific  disease. 
Even  before  the  scientific  establishment  of  the 
above  knowledge,  there  wa.s  abundant  d  priori 
reason    for   belief  in   the   germ   theory,   viz.: 
the    fact    that    contagious     matter    increases 
enormously  in   the   body  of  the  patient  ami, 
therefore,  must   have  life   and   the   power  of 
reptuduction ;  that  it  is  destroyed  or  retarded 
in  its  action  by  substances  that  have  the  same 
effect  upon  other  low  forms  of  life;   that   it 
Withstands  dilution,  oxidation,  &c..  that  would 
destroy  the  powei-  of  inert  dead  matter;  and 
that  in   disease   there   is    more  or  less   direct 
analogy  to   the   phenomena  of  fermentation, 
which  latter  wo  already  know  to  he  due  to 
organic   life.     However,  Koch  has  laid  down 
the  following  postulates  as  being  necessary  to 
prove  scientifically  that  any  germ  is  the  cause 
of  a  given  disease:     (1)  The   microorganism 
must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or  diseaseil 
tissues  of  a  person  or  animal  sick  or  dead  of 
the  disease.     (2)  The  microiirganism  nmst  bo 
isolated  from  the  blood,  lymph,  or  tissues  and 
cultivated   in   suitable   media  outside   of   the 
body  until  an  absolutely  pure  culture  is  ob- 
tained.    This  is  done  by  carrj-ing  the  cultiva- 
tion   through    several    generations    until    all 
possibility  of  any  extraneous  or  contaminating 
matter  is   eliminated.     (3)  The  pure   culture 
thus  obtained  must,  when  introduced  into  a 
healthy  susceptible  animal,  produce  the  disease 
in  question.     (4)  The  same  organism  must  be 
found  in  the  inoculated  animal.     While  it  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  that  each  one  of  these 
postulates  should  bo  fulfilled  to  establish  tin* 
theory,  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted 
that  if  they  are  fulfilled  with  regard  to  any 
organism  and  disease,  that  organism  must  be 

a  cause  of  that  disease.  Such  fulfillment  ha.s 
been  made  as  to  many  maladies  of  this  nature, 
especially  aa  to  those  to  which  both  men  and 
and  animals,  or  animals  alone,  are  susceptible  ; 
and  though  it  is  not  practicable  to  carry  out 
the  third  postulate  iu  tlie  case  of  those  diseases 
to  which  human  beings  alone  are  susceptible, 
enough  has  been  determined  experimentally 
to  make  it  almost  absolutely  ceitain  that  the 
germ  theory  is  true  for  every  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  or  malady.  From  what  has 
been  said,  however,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  ail  such  diseases  are  due  to  bacteria  oi- 
vegetal  microorganisms.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  to  bo  more  probable  that  the  exciting 
cause  is  of  an  animal  nature,  and  iu  others 
experimental   research    luis    failed    to    deviao 


suitable  methods  for  positively  isolating  the 
specific  germs,  though  belief  in  their  existence 
is  Btiil  unshaken.  In  fact,  as  advances  are 
made  in  bacteriology  and  its  kindred  Bciences, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  and  hope  that  not 
only  wdl  tlie  exact  cause  of  each  communi- 
cable malady  be  determiuetl,  but  tliat  means 
for  destroying  or  limiting  the  virulence 
and  power  of  these  foes  to  health  and  life 
will  also  be  discovered  ayd  made  available. 
{Seneca  L'</bert,  M.L).,  April,  ISUO.) 

•germ.  v.i.     [Germ,  s.]    To  sprout,  to  germi- 
nate, to  come  into  existence. 

"Thla  U  tho  time  when  errors  &nd  vlcee  germ"— 
J.  Moriey  :  Itouaseau.  U.  2CH, 

•  ger-main',  a.    [Germane.] 
ger'-man  (1),  a.  Iz  s.     [Germane.] 
6er'-man  (2),  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  Gerrnanus.] 

A.  ^s  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  Ger- 
many. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Germany. 

2.  The  language  of  the  higher  and  more 
southern  parts  of  Germany;  the  literary 
language  of  the  whole  country.  Old  High 
German  was  spoken  from  the  eighth  to  tlie 
twelfth  century  ;  Middle  High  German  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  ;  Modern 
High  German  is  the  existing  form. 

ger'-man  (3),  s.  A  fancy  cotillion;  also,  an 
entertainment  embracing  such  a  dance. 

German-paste,  s.  A  kind  of  paste  used 
for  feeding  larks,  thrushes,  nightingales,  and 

German-Silver,  s.  A  white  alloy  fur 
table  ware,  cuii.sisting  of  nickel,  copper,  and 
zinc  in  various  jtroportions. 

German-text,  s.  A  character  closely  re- 
sembling modern  German  type,  and  much  used 
by  lawyers  for  headings  of  legal  documents  : 

gcr-man'-der,  *  ger-maun-der,  *  ger- 
mawn  -  der,  3.  [Ft.  gcruynRdrec  ;  I'rov. 
gemiaiidrea,  a  corruption  of  Lat.  chavwidrys, 
from  Gr.  x'lfiaiSpus  {chamaidrus),  from  xai±ai 
(chamai)  =  on  the  ground,  and  hp\i%  (drus)  = 
an  oak,  a  tree ;  Ital.  calamaTidrea ;  Ger.  ger- 
vmnder.] 

Bot.:  The  genne  Teucrium,  of  which  numer- 
ous species  exist  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  All 
the  European  species  have  long  been  in  repute 
as  medicinal  plants,  for  their  aromatic,  bitter, 
and  stomachic  proi>ci-lies. 

ger -mane,  ger'-man,  *  ger-main'» 
"ger-maine,  'ger-mayne,  a.  &  s.    [O. 

Fr.     germatii,     from    Lat.    gcrmarLiis  =  akin, 
having  the  same  parents  ;  from  the  same  root 
as  germ.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

*  I.  Lit.  :  Sprung  from  the  same  parents,  or 
from  members  of  the  same  family  ;  akin. 

"  As  he  walked  nere  the  water  ...  he  espied  two 
brothers  german."—  L'dal  :  Matthew  iv. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  Nearly  related ;  closely  akin, 

"  Wert  thou  a  leopard  thou  wert  fferman  to  the  Uon." 
—STiakesp  :  Timon  of  Athens,  iv,  3, 

2.  Closely  connected ;  approximate  ;  rele- 
vant ;  pertinent. 

"  The  phrase  would  be  more  germaine  to  the  matter 
if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  Bides."— MoAMp. : 
Jlamlet,  v.  2. 

*  3.  Genuine,  true. 

"Arius  wa*  Rgerinnii  or  BBMuine  disciple  of  Plato's," 
—Cudworth :  Inteti.  Syitem,  p.  676. 

*  B,  As  suh&t. :  One  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  (Applied  to  brothers  or  sisters  and 
cousins.) 

"Thyself  thy  message  do  to  german  deare." 

Spi'uter :  F,  y„  I.  t.  IS. 

H  Cousin-gerrrmn :  [Cousin-oerman]. 

Ger-man'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  Germaniciis;  Fr.  Ger- 
vianiqur.]  Uf  OF  pertaining  to  Germany; 
Teutonic. 

Germanic-Confederation,  t.  [Con- 
federation.] 

*  Ger'-man-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  German  (2) ;  -ism.] 
An  idiom  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  German 
language. 

"  It  is  full  of  Latlnlsras,  Gallicism,  O^rmanitmt  and 
all  isms  but  Anulicisma."— Lord  Chesierfitld. 

* 6er'-man-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  German;  -ire.] 
To  translate  into  German. 

"The  Dutch  hath  him  who  Otryv/rnized  the  story 
Of  Sleidan. "     Sulvfttcr :  Duliarctu;  Babj/lon.  621 


•  ger'-men,  •  ger-malne,  •  ger-min,  i. 

[Lat.  germen  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot.]     A  germ,  m 
sprout,  a  shoot,  a  seed. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  the 
ovary  of  a  jilant. 

ger'-min-al,  a.  &  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  germen 
(genit.  gervunis)  =  a  germ,  a  shoot.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  germ  or 
seed-bud. 

B.  As  stcbst.  :  The  name  given  in  October, 
1793,  by  the  French  Convention  to  tlie  seventh 
month  of  the  republican  year.  It  commenced 
on  March  21,  and  was  the  tirst  spring  month. 

germinal-macula,  s. 

Anat.  (£•  Physiol.:  The  same  as  Germinal*- 
SPOT(q.v.). 

germinal-matter,  s. 

Anat.  d  Physiol.  :  The  name  given  by  Bealo 
both  to  the  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  an 
animal  cell,  the  two,  however,  being  coq« 
sidered  different  by  most  histologists. 

germinal-membrane,  s. 

Anat.  £  Physiol.:  The  same  aa  Vitellinb- 

MEMBRAJIE  (q.V.). 

germinal-pole,  s. 

Anat.  £  Physiol.  :  The  name  given  by  Quain 
to  the  central  point  from  which  development 
spreads  in  tlie  ovum  of  a  bird  or  mammaL 

germinal-Spot,  s. 

Anat.  £  Physiol, :  A  spot  corresponding  to 
the  nucleolus  of  an  animal  cell.  Called  also 
tlie  Germinal-macula. 

germinal-vesicle,  s. 

1.  Anat.  &  Physiol.  :  A  delicate,  spheroidal, 
inclosing  membrane,  with  protoplasmic  fluid 
and  fine  granules,  constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  Imman  or  animal  ovum.  After  a 
time  it  disappears.     (Quain.) 

2.  Bot. :  The  germ  of  a  future  plant,  analo- 
gous to  the  germinal  vesicle  of  animals.  It 
is  formed  apparently  before  impregnation. 
Amici,  Mohl,  Miiller,  Henfrey,  Hoffmeister, 
and  Tulasne  affirm  its  existence,  while  it  is 
denied  by  Schleiden  and  Schacht. 

ger'-min-ant,  a.  [Lat.  germinans,  pr.  par. 
of  germino'=  to  bud,  to  si)rout ;  gerTnen^genit. 
germiuis)  =  a  bud,  a  sprout.]  Sprouting; 
beginning  to  bud  or  sprout ;  growing ;  de- 
veloping. 

"  Divine  propheclea  ...  are  not  fulfilled  punctuallj 
atouce.  but  have  springing  and  ffwrninanf  accomplish^ 
ment  throughout  many  ages."— Sacon  ;  Jdvancemmti 
of  Learning,  bk.  il 

ger'-min-ate.  v.i.  &  t.  [Lat.  germinatum, 
sup.  of  gerviino  =  to  bud,  to  sprout ;  germerv 
(genit.  germinis)  =  a  bud,  a  si)rout ;  Fr.  ger- 
mer ;  lUX.  germinare ;  &p.  germiiiar.] 

A.  hitrans.  :  To  sprout ;  to  shoot ;  to  bud  ; 
to  begin  to  vegetate  as  a  plant. 

"  Paradise  was  made  on  the  third  day.  when  God 
caused  the  trees  to  germinate  out  of  the  earth."— i?. 
More  ,    Defence  of  the  Phtlotophic  Cabbala.     ( App.) 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  cause  to  sprout  or  bud. 

2.  Fig. :  To  shoot  out ;  to  put  forth. 

"Several  French  departments  germinate  a  set  of 
rebellious  p.^per-Ieave3. ' — Carlyle  :  French  Kevolution. 

ger-min-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gtr- 
viinatio,  from  germx  aatum.,  sup.  of  gemiino  = 
to  bud,  to  sprout;  Sp.  germinacion ;  ItaL 
geT^iinazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  (q.v.). 

"There's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreooB 
humidity  and  plantal  germinationt." — Qlanvill:  Thm 
Fanitg  of  D'jgmatizing,  ch.  xxi. 

1 2.  Fig.  :  The  moral,  mental,  social,  or 
political  growth  of  an  individual. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  another  kind  o( 
fferminntian."—  \Focton.     [Johmon.) 

II.  Bot.  :  The  first  act  of  growth  which 
takes  place  in  an  embryo  plant  It  cannot 
occur  without  the  presence  of  water,  heat, 
and  atmospheric  air,  or,  at  least,  of  oxygen. 
Popularly  water  obtains  the  credit  of  the 
wliole  process,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  seeds  rapidly  absorb  it  with  the  effect  of 
softening  the  tissue,  enabling  the  parts  to 
distend,  as  well  as  dissoU-ing  those  of  them 
which  are  soluble,  so  that  tliey  may  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  as  growth  proceeds.  But 
heat  also  is  necessary,  and  atmospheric  air, 
to  furnish  oxygen,  which  is  most  effective  if 


b6il,b^;  po^t.  j<J^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  i^enophon,  exist, 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =^  shus.    -We.  -die,  &C 
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one  part  of  it  be  diluted  with  three  of  nitrogen. 
Prior  to  germinatiuu  the  sef^d  had  iu  its  com- 
position some  carbon,  apparently  to  preserve 
it ;  with  this  the  oxygen  unites,  forming  ciu- 
bon  dioxide,  which  is  tlirown  off.  Meanwhile 
the  jjarts  of  the  seed  have  softened  and  dis- 
tended ;  the  embryo  has  8welle<l  and  burst  its 
envelopes,  after  wliicb  the  ludicle  is  sent  down 
into  the  ground,  deriving  its  nourishment  at 
first,  however,  from  tlie  cotyledons ;  the 
pluiruile  rises  upwards,  and  tJie  process  of 
growth  and  development  is  completely  iu 
progress. 

ger'-min-at-ive,  a.  [Eng.  germimttie);  -ive..'\ 
Of  I  >i  jiertaiuing  to  germinatiou ;  which 
germinates. 

ger-mi-par'-i-ty,  •. 

Biol. :  Reproduction  through  germs. 

ger'-mule,  i. 

Biol.:  \  small  or  an  incipient  germ. 

*gem  (1),  •  geme,  v.i.  [Gkin,  v.]  To  grin, 
to  snarl,  to  yawn. 

•'  Gaped  like  a  gulf  when  ho  did  ffeme." 

."ipetuer  ;  F.  y.,  V.  xlt  \U 

*gorn  (2),  V.i.    [Yearn.] 

•gerne,  adv.  [Yearn.]  Eagerly,  earnestly, 
promi^tly. 

"Than  thou  gysed  the  g«m^"—MS.,  la  EaJUicea, 
p.  sy;. 

*germex%  s.     [O.  Fr.]    A  garner,  a  granary. 

•ger-o-co'-mi-a,  s.    [Gerocomy.] 

•ger-6-c6m'~ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gerocomy;  -coZ.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gerocomy  (q.v.). 

ger-6c'-6-my,  s.  [Gr.  ypwi^  (geron)  =  an  old 
man,  and  Ko/xeo)  (/:o7Ju-o)  =  to  take  care;  Fr. 
gcrocomie.]  That  branch  of  medicine  which 
treats  of  the  proper  regimen  for  old  people. 

ge-ron'-tes,  s.  pi.  [Gr.,  nom.  pL  of  ye'pwr 
(gej-oii)  =  an  old  man.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  number  of  magistrates  in 
Sparta  who,  with  the  ejthors  and  kings,  had 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  They  were 
not    eligible    for    election    before    they    had 

■  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Theirnumber 
is  vai'iously  stated  at  twenty  and  thirty-two. 

•  ger-on-toc'-ra-jy,  s.  [Gr,  yepaiv  (geron), 
geuit.  ye'poi-To?  (gcruntos)  =  an  old  man,  and 
Kpariio  (krateo)  =  to_govern.]  Government  by 
old  men. 

t  ger-on-to-ge'-ous,  a.  [Gr.  yeptov  (geron). 
as  subst.  =  an  old  man ;  as  adj  =  old  :  y^  (ge) 
=  the -earth  ;  Eng..  Sec.  snll".  -ous.] 

Bot.  Gcog. :  Indigenous  in  the  '*  Old  World," 
i.e.,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

ger-o-pig'-i-a,  jer-u-pi^-i-a,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful,]  A  mixture  used  to  give  colour  and 
spurious  strength  to  port  wines.  It  is  made 
of  onfermented  grape-juice  with  brandy  and 
sugar,  and  a  colouring  matter  obtained  from 
rhatauy  root  or  logwood. 

ger'-res,  s.    [Lat.=:  a  fish,  probably  the  shad.] 
Ichthif.:    A  genus   of    Sparida^,    sub-family 
MarUidiiiie.     Gvn-es  rhombcus  is  found  in  the 
West  Indian  Seas. 

ger'-ris,  s.  [Probahlv  altered  from  Lat.  gerres 
(q.Y.)O 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Homoptera.  sub-order 
Hetero])tera,  tribe  Hydrocores  (Water-bugs). 
They  have  an  elliptical  and  elongate  body, 
and  tiiaugular  head  with  prominent  eyes  aiid 
no  ocellL  The  two  front  feet  are  short,  the 
the  thighs  of  the  others  verj'  long,  the  legs 
and  tiusi  not  easily  distinguishable.  They 
are  black  insects,  which  glide  about  on  the 
surface  of  stagnant  waters  with  great  agility, 
using  their  hind  feet  for  the  piu-pose  without 
diving. 

ger-X^-maii'-der,  v.l.  [A  word  of  political 
coinage,  8;iid  to  refur  to  Elbridge  Gerrj*,  a 
farmer  Governor  of  Massachubetts,  and  the 
accreilited  originator  of  the  method.]  To 
divide  a  atate  or  district  into  unnatural  political 
divisioiia  in  the  iuteieat  of  a  certain  pazty  or 
faction,  ili'iice,  figuratively,  to  miscouslrue, 
or  trHiisinjfte,  as  iu  argument,  .tc. 

^  Tliis  word  iH  frequently  but  inconectly 
^fUeU  and  pronounced  &b jerrymander. 

ger'-ry-maii-der, «.  [Geruvbiandeb,  r.(.] 
The  act  of  gerrymandering. 


*gers,  *gers8» ».    [Gbabs.] 

gers'-dorflf- itc,  ».  [Xamed  from  Hofrath 
von  Gersdorfl",  who  di8:;uvered  the  mineral  In 
btyria.] 

Min. :  An  isometric,  pyritohedral,  silver- 
white,  steel-grey,  or  greyish-black  mineral  of 
metallic  lustre,  Its  hardness  5'5,  sp.  gr.  5*tf  to 
6-9.  Compos.  :  Arsenic,  45-5;  sulphur,  19'4 ; 
nickel,  35-1  =  100.  Varieties  :  (1)  Normal 
Gcrsdorthte,  (2)  Lowe's  Oersdorffite,  (3)  Amoi- 
bite,  (4)  Plesbite,  and  (5)  Dobschanite.  Found 
in  Sweden,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Btyria,  &.c. 
(Buna.)  Tlic  British  Ihiseum  Ci'taloyue  con- 
siders it  the  same  as  Nickel  Glance. 

g;er'-und,  s.  [Lat.  gerundium,  from  gerundvs 
=.  to  be  done  or  carried  out,  fat.  pass,  part 
of  gero  —  to  can-y  out.] 

Gram. :  Originally  a  itart  of  the  Ijatin  verb 
used  to  express  the  meuning  of  the  present 
inlinitive  active  in  ciiscs  wiiere  the  inlinitiAe 
.should  properly  be  in  some  case  otln-r  than 
the  nominative.  Tlie  word  is  also  applied  by 
grammarians  to  a  dative  fonu  of  the  inlinitive 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  governed  by  the  prejmsilion 
to,  and  exi)ressed  by  the  sutfix  -e :  as,  etanne 
—  to  eat,  farannt  =  to  go.  In  the  twelfth 
ceiitiirj'  this  ending  -eiuie,  -lain*,  was  con- 
founded with  the  participial  ending  -ende 
(-iTifle),  and  still  later  with  the  participial  end- 
ing-i»^e;  as,  *'  This  nyghte  thatis  tocomyng." 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  gerund  was  used  to  ex- 
pre.ss  a  pur])ose  or  end,  like  the  Latin  gerund 
or  su]>ine.  In  i>hrases  such  as  *'  Fit /or  teach- 
ing, fond  of  lairnijig"  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  gerunds,  but  verbal  nouns  governed 
by  the  preposition,  and  representing  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  In  -ung. 

*  gemnd-grinder.  s.  A  pedantic  school- 
master. 

"  A  pcdAUt,  a  mere  pludder.  a  petty  tyrant,  a  fftnuid' 
grinder." — Kuoz:   H' truer  £veniii^t,  Kveu.  £9, 

ge-l-un'-di-al,  o.    [Eng.  gerund ;  -ioi.] 

Gram. :  Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  a 
gerund  :  as,  a  gerundial  intinitive. 

*  ge-rund'-ine,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  gerund. 

"  If  ever  tbey  get  ends  of  gold  and  eilver  enoogh  to 
serve  that  gfrandine  maw  uf  yam's,  tlmt  without  du 
■will  end  id  di  ajid  dum  instantly. "—BeauTO.  *  Fl^. : 
}Vit  of  Stfcral  M'eapo/is.  i.  L 

^  As  tliis  is  the  only  known  instance  of  the 
word,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  only  a  misprint 

for  geimrtdiue  =  gcruiidive. 

ge  -  rimd'- ive,  *.  [Lat.  gerundima;  Fr. 
geroTidi/.] 

Gram.  :  Originally  a  name  given  by  Latin 
grammarians  to  the  future  passive  participle  ; 
now  used  iu  other  languages  to  denote  certain 
modifications  of  the  verb,  as  in  English  the 
verbal  noun  in  -iiig  when  goremed  by  a  pre- 
position, and  in  Geiman  the  present  participle 
with  zii  (=  to)  prefixed. 

*  ge-rund'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gerundive ; 
-iy.]  Alter  the  manner  of  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive ;  in  place  of  a  gerund  or  gerundive. 

ge-ru'-si-a,  s.  [Gr.  yepova-Ca  (gerousia)  ~  au 
assembly  of  old  men.] 

Greek  Ajitiq.  :  The  senate  of  ancient  Sparta. 
[Gerontes.] 

ger-va'-6,  s,    (Jerboa.] 

ger-vil'-IjL-a,  s.  [Named  after  M.  Gerville,  a 
French  naturalist.] 

PalfTont. :  A  gennsof  conchiferous  molluscs, 
familyAviculidas (Wing-shells).  Knownspecies 
thirty-seven,  from  the  Carboniferous  period 
to  that  of  the  Chalk. 

ger-y-on'-i-a,  s.  [Xamed  after  Geryon,  a 
three-headed'  monster  tiguring  in  classical 
mythology.  It  was  his  cattle  which  Hercules 
brought  away .] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Geryonidse  (q.v.). 

ger-y-6n'-i-dS9,  s.  pi.  [Slod.  Lat.  geryoni(a\ 
and  Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtc.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Discopliora  or  Medusas, 
order  Gymuophthalmata.  Tlie  vessels,  four 
in  numl«r,  are  simple  ;  tlie  ovaries,  also  four, 
are  placed  in  the  vessels  of  the  sub-umbrella  ; 
the  tentacles  vary  in  number.  Some  species 
at  times  make  tlie  seas  in  which  they  live 
luminous. 


*  gC8-ame»  •  ges-eme,  *  gls-er&e. '  gy»- 

eme,  a.      [Gl^^^ARn.J     A  gi/zard. 

"  Take  the  gnamm  of  a  Jiar«  aiul  atwiuii*  hit."— if&, 
Iu  UulUwcU,  p.  av7. 

*  ges-en,  '  ges-on.  o.    [Gkasok.] 

*  ges  -ling,  s.    [Gosung.] 

ges'-ner-a,  «.     [Named  by  LhinaeuR  after  the 

celebrated  botanist  Conrad  Gesnur,  of  Zuiich.) 
Bot.  :  'J'he  typical  genus  of  the  order  Ges- 
neraceie  (q.v.).  The  tubers  are  depressed,  the 
intlorescence  corymbose  or  itanicle<i,  the  co- 
rolla much  longer  than  the  calyx,  two-lipped, 
two  to  five  conspicuous  glands  on  the  tlower. 
Paxtou  enumerates  sixty-four  si>ecies  as  culti- 
vattd  in  British  grcenliouses  or  gardens.  Ttiey 
are  from  South  Ajneriea  and  tlie  West  Indies, 
and  are  plants  of  grout  beauty,  clii'-fly  with 
scarlet,  purple,  orange,  or  yellow  flowers. 

ges-ner-a'-9e~»,  s.pl.   [Mod.  Lat.  ^«mcr(o), 

and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acea;.] 

Bot.  :  Gesuerworts,  an  order  of  perigynooa 
cxogtns,  alliance  Bignoniales.  It  consists  of 
Boft  -  wooded  herbs  or  sh  rubs,  sometimes 
climbing  or  creeping,  and  often  springing  from 
scaly  tubei-s.  Leaves  oi>pOttite  or  whorled, 
without  stipules.  Blowers  showy,  in  racemes 
or  jianicles,  rarely  solitiiry  ;  scai-'ht,  violet,  or 
white.  Calyx  half  adherent,  five-i>aited.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  tubular,  irregular,  five- 
lobed  ;  stamens  two  or  four,  in  the  latter  case 
Uidyuanious  ;  ovary  half  supcjior,  one-celled, 
with  two  iiaiielal  placenta;  placed  riglit  and 
left  of  the  axis  ;  scuds  many.  Fruit  capsular 
or  succulent.  It  is  divided  into  two  sub- 
orders or  tribes  ;  Gesncrca;  confined  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  and  Crytaudreaa 
more  widely  distributed.  Lindley  gave  fifty- 
four  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  speciea 
at  260. 

ges-ner'-S-se,   s.  pi.      [Mod.   Lat   gesner(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -««.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Gesneracea 
(q.v.).  The  seeds  have  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen,  the  fruit  is  partially  adherent. 

ges'-ner-worts,   s.  pi.     [Gesner,  a  propei 
name  [Gesneba],  and  Eng.  worts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  tbe 
order  Gesneracea  (q.v.). 

*  ges-K>n,  a.    [Geason.] 

*  ges-sare,  s.    [Guesser.J 

*  gesse,  vA.  &,  i.    (Guess,  v.] 

*  gesse  (1),  8.    [Guess,  s.} 

*  gesse  (2),  s.    [Jess.] 

*  gesse  (3),  s.     [Gest  (2),  «.] 

'  gest  (1),  *  geeste,  *  geist,  *  geste  (1), 

''jeste,  s.  [o.  Fr.  gtit*:,  from  Lut.  gestae 
tUmgs  done,  actions  ;  ueut.  pL  of  pejrfu^,  pa. 
par.  of  gero  =  to  carry  out,  to  do ;  Ital.  ge&ta, 
gest^! ;  hp.  gcstiLS.] 

1.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  exploit,  an  achieve- 
ment. 

••  To  vrite  the  ffesta  of  Britons  stout 
And  .'Ctes  of  English  lueii." 
iCarner:  Alttions  E>!jland.  bk.  1,  dL  L 

2.  A  history  or  tale  of  the  exploits  of  any 
hero  or  heroes  ;  a  romance. 

"Mynstrells  that  slugen  songes  and  XeWea.  gestet  or 
other  desportea." — MaundeoiUc,  y.  2i». 

3.  A  show  or  representation. 

4.  Gesture ;  carriage  of  person ;  deport- 
ment. 

"  Wlio  by  the  uoise  and  gests  they  make,  give  notico 
to  tlieir  keeper,  who  presently  puts  them  by.  aud  digs 
the  trelice  fur  hiiusdl"— Sir  A.  Balfour  ;  l^Urt,  p.  TL 

5.  A  race  ;  a  family. 

"  Xhai  and  alie  ther  gette  that  dome  aalle  doat«  and 
rew."  liohert  d*:  Brunne,  p.  SIS. 

*  gest  (2),  *  gesse,  s.    [O.  Fr.  jiste  =  a  bed, 
a  couch.]    [Gist.] 

1.  A  stage  ;  a  rest,  or  st^p  in  travelling. 

"  God  bath  de^iigiied  the  cross,  the  conEtant  post  and 
stage  in  our  gesses  to  heaven.* — Nammond  :  Iforkt.  iv. 
4B5. 

2.  A  journal  or  roll  of  the  several  days  and 
stages  prefixed  in  the  progress  of  English 
sovereigns  ;  the  appointed  time  itself. 

"  To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  thefr«tf 
Prehx'd  for  'a  parting. " 

5Aa*«p.  .■  Wifuer's  tale,  \.  1 

*  gest  (3),  "  geste  (2).  5.    [Guest.] 

*  gest-baUe,  s.    [Guest-halx.  ] 


f&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  oub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    ee,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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*  gest-hus,  s.    [Guest-bouse.] 

*gest  (4).  *geist,  s.    [Joist.] 

1.  A  joist  or  beam  for  supporting  a  floor. 

*'TharB  hetchia.  and  tharw  ouerloftie  ayne  tliay  bete, 
I'laukla  and  gtUtU  grete  square  aud  mete. " 

Itouylat  :   Virgil.  1&8,  S. 

2.  A  brain.    (Used  in  a  general  sense.) 

■  nnid, 

bovii  it  bad. 
BiiTbouT,  xvil.  687. 

'kest,  *geate,  *gest;-en.  "gest-jm,  v.i. 

XGest(I),  s.]    To  compose  or  recite  gests  or 

legendary  tales. 

■■  I  can  not  geite"       Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,337. 
*gest'-ant,  n.     [Lat.  gci^tans,  pr.  -par.  of  gesto, 

frequf.iit.   of    gero  =  to  cai'ry.]      Carrying : 

hence,  laden,  burdened. 

"  Clouda  gentant  with  heat." 

E.  B.  Brouniinj.     ( fTcftgfer.) 

I^es-ta'-tioil,  s.    [Fv.,  from  Lat.  gestatio  =  a 
carrying,  from  gestatus,  pa.  par.  of  gcsto  =  to 
carry  ;  Ital.  gestazioTie.] 
*I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  Originally,  in  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
carrying  ;  the  stiite  of  being  carried. 

"  QesCatiott,  &□  exercise  of  the  body,  by  being  carried 
In  conch,  litter. .upon  horsebftok." — P.  Bollattd :  Plmie ; 
Explanation  of  the  Words  of  Art, 

(2)  The  act  of  wearing,  as  clothes  or  orna- 
ments. 

(3)  Gesture,  gesticulation ;  deportment, 
carriage. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  progress  of  any  plan  fi-om 
inception  to  fulfilment. 

II.  Physiol. :  The  act  of  carrying  young  in 
the  uterus  from  the  time  of  conception  to 
that  of  parturition.  Tlie  average  time  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy  is  nine  solar  months,  or 
about  2S0  days,  though  it  may  be  as  few  as 
aeven  or  as  many  as  ten. 

"The  arrangement  o(  the  miiacular  fibres  Is  best 
studied  in  the  uterus  at  the  full  period  of  ffestation." 
'—QtiaiTi:  Anatomy,  iL  461. 

•^eat'-a-tdr-S^,    «.      [Lat.   gestatoriiLs,  from 
gestatus,  pa.  par.  of  gesto  ;  Fr.  gestatorie.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  carried  or  worn. 
"The  crowns  and  garlands  of   thp   ancients  were 

either  (jeitatory,  such  as  they  wore  about  their  heads 
and  nebks,  Ac."— Sir  T.  Browne:  Miscellanies,  p.  90. 

2.  Pertaining  to  gestation  or  pregnancy. 
•  ges-ten-ing,  s.    [Guestning.] 

*gest'-Xc,  *gesf-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gestQ.')  \  -ic, 

•  iad.] 

1.  Of  or  pei-taining  to  gests  ;  legendary, 
romantic. 


2.  Pertaining  to  bodily  motions ;  relating  to 
or  consisting  of  gestures. 

•  ge»-tic'-U-Iar,  a.  [Lat.  gesticuliis  =  ges- 
ture.]    Full  ot' action. 

"  Electricity  Is  passing,  glancing,  ffegtictttar."~' 
Emerson  ;  Eng.  Traits,  ch.  xiii. 

^eS-tiC'-U-late,  v.i.  h  t.  [Lat.  gesticidatus, 
pa.  par.  of  gesticulor  =  to  make  mimic  ges- 
tures ;  gesticulas,  dimin.  of  gestiis  =  a  gesture  ; 
gero  =  to  carry,  to  behave ;  Fr.  gesticuler;  Sp. 
gesticular.] 

A.  Iiitrans.  :  To  make  gestures  or  motions, 
as  in  spealcing  ;  to  make  or  use  postures. 

*  B,  Trans.  :  To  represent  by  gestures  or 
gestiL'ulations. 

"To  act  the  crimes,  these  whippera  reprehend. 
Or  what  their  servile  apes  tjesCiiru/are." 

Ben  Jonson:  Poetaster.    (To  the  Reader.) 

^es-tlC-u-la'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  gesticulatio,  from 
gestfculaius,  pa.  par.  of  gesticulor  ^  to  gesticu- 
late ;  Ft.  gesticulation.] 

1.  The  act  or  habit  of  gesticulating  or  using 
gestures  to  express  any  emotion  or  to  enfuri^-L' 
an  argument. 

2.  A  gesture ;  a  motion  or  posture  of  the 
lK)dy.  or  any  part  of  the  body,  in  speaking  or 
in  representing  action  or  passion. 

"Story-telling  is  not  perfect  without  proper  {TMfiCU- 
Icftons  of  the  body." — Oitardian.  No.  42. 

*3.  Antie  tricks  or  motions. 

"Suddenly  they  leape  forth  below,  a  mistress  lead- 

lug  tlicni,  and  with  antick  ,7esriciUnfiona.ut\  action." — 
Sen  Jonson:  Luve's  Triumph  through  CaUipolit. 

•4.  Any  movement  or  motion  of  the  body. 

"  Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a  business 
as  we  imagine  it  to  bu,  is  evident  from  the  'Jesfirula- 
tion/t  of  a  drunken  tn&a."—Palej/ :  NaturalTheology, 
ch.  xi. 


ges-tiC'-U-la-tor,  s.  [Lat,  Fr.  gesticulateur ; 
Kp  gestic'nludor  ;  ltii\.  gestlculatore,]  One  who 
ge.sticulates  or  uses  gestures  or  postures. 

ges-tic-U-la'-tbr-jr,  a.  [Eng.  gesticulat{c) ; 
•onj  1  Of  or  jiertiiining  to  gesticulation  ; 
represented  by  gesticulations. 

*  ges'-ti-on,  s.  [Lat.  gestio,  from  gestus,  pa. 
par.  of  ijero  =  to  carry. 1 

1.  Tlie  doing  of  a  thing.    (^Blount.) 

2.  Order,  good  bearing. 

"To  worke  the  chaos  uf  the  world  iuto^esftoH." — 
Chupnftn:  Uiivierotut  Oanca  Mirth,  p.  7a 

*  ges-ton-ye,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  gest  =  guest 
(q.v.).J     HoKjiitality  ;  feasting. 

"They  come  to  that  y««fo/i>/e." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2.724. 

*  gest'-6r,    •  ges-tour»    *  ges-towre,   s. 

[Eng.  gi:st  (1) ;  -or,  -our.]     One  who  composed 
or  recited  gests  or  legendary  tales. 

"  Poeta  and  gpstoures  uppon  a  pulpet  reberseda 
poysees,  gestea,  and  aongea." — Trevisa,  iv,  lOL 

gest'-u-ral,  a-  [Eng.  gestur(e) ;  -at.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gesture. 

gest'-iire,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gestura  =  a  mode  of 
action,  from  ge,-<turtis,  fut.  par.  of  gero  =  to 
carry,  to  behave  oneself.] 

1.  A  motion  or  movement  of  the  face,  limbs, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  used  to  ex]^tress  any 
emotion  or  sentiment,  or  to  enforce  any  argu- 
ment or  opinion. 

"  This  said,  hia  brother  nirate'a  hand  he  wrun^. 
Then  to  bis  boat  with  naughty  gesture  sprung." 
Bgron:  Corsair,  i.  17, 

*2.  A  manner  of  carrying  the  body ;  a  posture. 

"  Accubation.  or  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture 
nswl  by  many  nations," — Broume:  Viilgar  Errours, 
bk.  v,.  ch.  vi. 

3.  A  movement  of  the  body  or  limbs. 


gesture-language,  s. 

Antkrop.  :  Gesture  language  is  the  name 
given  to  those  movements  of  tlie  hands  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  means  of  which 
people  of  low  culture  eke  out  the  deficiencies 
of  their  vocabulary,  and  persons  ignorant  of 
each  other's  language  communicate  their 
thoughts.  Gesture-language  exists  wherever 
man  is  found.  The  expression  of  pain  or  sur- 
prise, the  threatening  shake  of  the  head,  the 
pointing  of  the  finger  possess  the  same  mes- 
sages for  the  cultured  Eiu'opean  and  the  de- 
based negro.  The  traveller  in  a  strange  and 
unknown  region  is  thrown  back  on  gesture- 
language,  and  tlie  expertness  which  American 
Indians  have  acquired  in  its  use  is  marvellous, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  two  indi- 
viduals of  different  nations  sitting  on  the 
ground  and  conversing  freely  by  means  of  the 
language  of  signs.  The  universality  of  the 
use  of  common  gestures,  and  the  fact  th;it 
children  first  communicate  their  thoughts  and 
emotions  by  this  means,  and  then  by  onoma- 
topoetic  utterances,  are  relied  upon  by  evolu- 
tionists as  proofs  tliat  vocal  languages  did  not 
always  ditt'erentiate  man  from  the  lower 
animals.     [Lanquaqe.  Onomatopoeia.] 

"  Oestnre-langunge  is  instinct— the  heritage  of  th» 
days,  it  miiy  he,  of  the  daya  before  man  acquired  arti- 
culate language,  or  difl'ered  thus  far  from  the  brut* 
beast." — Sai'ce :  Nature  A  Scie7ice  qf  Language,  L  93. 

*  gest' -lire,  v.i.  &  (.    [Gesture,  ».] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  make  use  of  gestures  ;  to 
gesticulate. 

"  For  the  plaiera.  who  were  sent  for  out  of  Hetrori.^. 
as  they  daunced  the  measures  to  the  miustrel  and 
sound  of  flute,  gcstnreA  uot  wndecently  withall,  after 
the  Tuscane  fashion."—/'.  Bolland  :  Livius,  p,  250. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  accompany  or  represent  with 
gestures  or  action. 

"  Not  only  does  it  [the  dog]  understand  man's 
gestured  threat — it  distinguishes  th.it  which  can  be 
carried  out  from  that  which  is  impotent. ' — Lindsay  : 
Mind  in  the  Lotoer  Animals,  i.  Z^&. 

*  gest' -  iire  -  less,  a.  [Eng.  gesture;  -less.] 
Witliout  or  free  from  gestures. 

•  gest'-ure-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gesture;  -mmt.] 
The  act  of  making  gestures ;  gesticulation, 
gesture. 

"  Watching  every  word  and  tjettnr^ment.* 

BaU :  Satiret,  I-  lit  46. 

*#es'-tur-er,s.  [Euf;^. gestnrie)  ; -er.]  Anactor. 

"  The  poet  may  exercise  the  part  of  geiturer."— 
Webbe  :  Eng.  PoeCrie,  p.  96. 

•  ges'-tiir-ous,  a.  [Eng.  gestur{e)  ;  -ows.] 
Full  of  gestures. 

"Some  he  aa  tryinge.  geaturous."  ~  Touchstone  of 
Complexions,  p.  97. 


*get  (1),  *gette,  •jette,  v.i.    [O.  Fr.jetter.J 
To  swagger,  to  strut  aLiout. 

"Along  thi<  BtreuUu  as  he  tXoi\i  Jetting  passe 
Uls  outside  HJioweit  hint  for  an  inward  aikW." 

nowlaiui:  Knave  of  I/eartaiinz). 

*  get  (2),  *  get-en,  *  gete  (pa.  t.  •  got,  •  gau, 
*gatt,*gaUe,''gpet,  *  gete,  ^  get, got;  j>a.  par. 'get, 

»  *  geten,  *  gHyn.  *  getun,  *  gHnn.  got,  *  goten, 
*  gotten,  *  gotun,  "  gotyn),  v.t.  &  i.  [A.9.  gitaii, 
gytan,  gietan,  geotftn  (generally  in  composition 
as  fvrgilun,  begltan,  i;c.);  cogn.  with  Icel. 
geta;  Goth,  gitan;  L-^t.-hmdo  (in  jfTa-lieiido)  ; 
Gr.  xai'Sdi'u*  (chunthino) ;  O.  VTis.irta,  ietta; 
O,  8ax.  getan ;  O.  U.  Wer,  gezan;  M.  II.  Ger. 
ge:;ze>i.] 
A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  procure  ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession 
of  by  any  means  ;  to  ac<iuire. 

"We  grit  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  be- 
cause lit  the  Bword  of  the  wilHeme6».'—LannmtatioTu, 
V.  0. 

2.  To  deserve  ;  to  meet  with. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of :  hence,  to 
possess,  to  have. 

"  Then  forcing  thee,  by  fire  he  made  thee  bright ; 
Kay,  thou  haa  got  the  face  of  man." 

J/erbert:  Avarice. 

4.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate. 

"  If  a  man  gete  a  rebel  soue  and  a  Iraward."— tTy* 
cliffe  :  Deuteronomy  xxL  18, 

5.  To  earn  ;  to  gain  by  labour. 

"Tliere.  London's  voice  :  'Get  money,  money  stOll* 
And  then  let  virtue  follow,  if  she  wiU." 

Pope :  Horace,  bt.  i,,  ep.  L,  79. 

6.  To  gain  as  profit ;  to  obtaiu  as  a  price  or 
reward. 

"  Alas  I  he  gets  nothing  by  that." 

S/iakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  \.  "L 

7.  To  win  over  ;  to  induce  ;  to  prevail  on ; 
to  persuade. 

"  Only  get  the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  ex 
coniinuuicatiua." — i^Hiakesp. :  MucA  Ado  A  bout  Nothing, 
iii.  5. 

*  8.  To  draw  away  or  aside. 

"  I  could  never  get  him  from  it." 

Shakeap. :  TimoTi,  UL  1. 

9.  To  put  or  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or 
condition. 

"  But  get  your  hearts  deeply  affected  with  religion 
as  well  as  your  he.vl3.  and  then  there  is  no  fearbut 
you  will  all  be  aoua  of  pejice."— SAarpe,  vol,  i.,  ser,  L 

10.  To  lay  hoKl  of  ;  to  seize  ;  to  catch. 

"  The  plebeians  have  gof  your  fellow  tribune." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  v.  4. 

11.  To  receive  ;  to  obtain  :  as,  I  could  get 
no  answer  from  him. 

12.  To  procure ;  to  supply  ;  to  ftamish. 

"  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  stndy." 

Hiiakesp  :  Julius  Ctsaar.  U.  L 

*  B.  Itefiex. :  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  to 
carry  ;  to  take  ofi" (betokening  haste  or  danger). 

"  Arise,  get  thee  out  from  this  laud."— Omesu  xxxl. 
13. 

C,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gain,  to  win  ;  to  be  a  gainer ;  to  profit. 

"So  that  now  they  got  by  their  collectorships, 
whereas  before  they  spent  ab'ut  £100.  besides  their 
gains  on  clothea  or  ueeolesa  autertainmenta.'  — ii^e  of 
A.  d  Wood.  p.  286. 

2.  To  aiTive  at  any  state,  condition,  or  pos- 
ture, by  some  kind  of  labour,  effort,  or  exertion. 

"Those  th.xt  are  very  cold,  and  especially  in  their 
feet,  cannot  grt  to  aleep."- fluo/i ;  Natural  Sistory. 

3.  To  betake  oneself ;  to  go,  to  remove,  to 
depart. 

"Get  home  with  thy  fewel  made  ready  to  set" 

Tusser :  ffusbandrg. 

4.  To  fall  or  come  by  accident  or  chance. 

"Two  or  three  men  of  the  town  are  got  amon^ 
them  "—Tat/er. 

5.  To  find  the  way  ;  to  insinuate  itself. 
"  If  there  should  he  any  le-ak  at  the  bottom  of  the 
.ssel,  vet  very  little  water  ■        ' " 

air  could  get  out." — Wilkine. 

6.  To  fall  into  the  way  o£ 

"  Lying  is  so  cheap  a  cover  for  any  miscarrl^e,  and 
so  much  in  fashion.  th.it  a  child  can  sc,'\rce  be  kept 
txom getting  into  it."— Locke:  On  Sducation,  5  131, 

7.  To  become  by  any  act  what  one  was  not 
before. 

"  The  laughing  Kot.  ItVo  all  unthinking  men. 
Bather  and  gets  drunk  ;    then  bathea  and    drinks 
.-igain."  Dryden  :  Pertiu*.  sat  iii 

8.  To  arrive  at :  as,  I  got  to  the  house  early. 
%  1.  To  get  about: 

(1)  To  be  able  to  move  or  walk  about,  (Said 
of  one  recovering  from  sickness.) 

(2)  To  spread  about ;  to  be  commonly  re- 
ported :  as.  The  story  got  about. 

2.  To  get  ahead:  To  advance,  to  prosper, 
to  succeed. 

3.  To  get  along:  To  proceed,  to  advance; 
hence,  to  prosper,  to  succeed. 


b6U,  b^;  potlt,  jo^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  chiu,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  XenCjphon,  e^st.  ph  =  f^ 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tions.  -sloos  —  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  dol* 
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get — gewgawed 


4.  To  get  at : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language: 

(a)  Lit. :  To  be  able  to  reach ;  to  come  or 
make  way  to :  as,  To  get  at  the  truth  of  a 
miitter. 

(b)  Fig. :  To  banter,  to  tease,  to  aggravate. 
(jColloq.) 

(2)  Racing:  To  corrupt,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jockey  ;  to  hocuss.  in  the  case  of  tlie  horse. 

"A   painful  iiMiireBaion    is  abroad    that  ,    who 

wiifla 'hot  faiourite' fur  the  Uerby.  waa  pulled,  the 
Jockey  why  rode  him  having  been  ffol  at,"  —  Olobe. 
Vac  21,  1883. 

6.  To  get  back : 

(1)  Jntrans. :  To  arrive  back  at  tlie  place 
from  wliicli  oneoriginjiUy  started  ;  to  return  ; 
to  draw  back  or  towards  the  rear. 

(2)  Trans. ;  To  receive  back  or  in  return :  as. 
To  get  one's  money  back. 

*  6.  To  get  bejore :  To  arrive  in  front  or  move 
forward. 

7.  To  get  behind  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  fall  in  the  rear ;  to  lag. 
(2^  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  fall  into  arrears;  to  be  backward  : 
as,  He  got  behind  with  his  rent. 
(6)  To  penetrate,  to  unravel 

8.  To  get  behind  the  scenes :  To  become 
acijuainted  with  the  intimate  working  of  any 
scheme  or  design. 

9.  To  get  by  heart :  To  learn  off  by  heart. 

"  This  defect  he  frequently  lamented,  it  being  harder 
with  him  to  get  one  eerinon  bi/  heart  than  to  pea 
twenty."— /'eW:  Life  of  Bamntonit. 

10.  To  get  clear:  To  disengage  oneself;  to 
be  released  or  freed  from  continement,  obliga- 
tion, burden,  or  embaiTassment. 

■■  From  your  love  1  have  a  warranty 
To  unburden  all  my  plots  and  tmrposes 
How  toget  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe." 

Shakesp. :  MerchaTit  of  Venice.  L  L 

11.  To  get  forward: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  go  on  or  in  front ;  to  advance. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  prosper,  to  advance. 
(6)  To  push  on,  as  with  work. 

12.  To  get  free :  To  disengage  oneself ;  to 
get  clear  or  loose. 

13.  To  get  grourtd:  To  gain  or  win  as  an 
advantage. 

"  If  tlief  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  Join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  Bte«L'" 

Shaketp.  :  2  Benry  If^-.  it  8. 

14.  To  get  home : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  arrive  at  one's  home  or 
house. 

(2)  Racing :  To  arrive  at  the  winning-post. 

15.  To  get  in : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  collect,  to  gather  in  ;  to 
bring  in  and  place  under  cover :  as.  To  get  in 
corii. 

('>)  Print.  :  To  reduce  the  spacing  so  as  to 
save  lines. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  arrive  or  make  way  within  any  place 
or  body. 

(b)  To  be  elected  or  returned  :  as.  He  got  in 
for  the  county. 

16.  Toget  off: 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  put  or  take  off :  as,  To  get  off  one's 
boots. 

(?))  To  remove ;  to  shift :  as,  To  gd  a  ship 
cff  a  shoal. 

(c)  To  sell,  to  dispose  of;  to  get  rid  of. 

"Wood,  to  get  his  halfi>ence  off.  offered  a  hundred 
pounds  in  his  coin  for  seventy  in  silver.*'  — tfiPi^^f ; 
J)rajiier'B  Letters. 

(2)  Intransitive  : 

(a)  To  alight,  to  get  down  :  as,  To  get  off  a 
horse. 
(6)  To  escape  ;  to  get  clear. 

"  The  galeies.  by  the  benedt  of  the  shores  and  shal- 
lows, got  off."— Bacon:   War  with  Spain, 

17.  To  get  on  : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  put  on  ;  to  draw  or  pull  on  ; 
as,  To  get  on  a  coat. 

"  Be  what  thou  wilt ;  I  am  fortune's  steward. 
Get  on  thy  boots:  we'll  ride  all  night."  —  Shakesp. : 
2  Benry  IV.,  v.  3. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  Li^  :  To  move  on ;  to  advance ;  to  pro- 
ceed. 
(&)  Fig,  :  To  succeed  ;  to  prosper  ;  to  fare. 


18.  To  get  <jut : 
(1)  Transitive: 
(a)  To  draw  out ;  to  extract. 


(b)  To  draw  out ;  to  disengage ;  to  get  rid 
of  :  as,  To  gut  out  a  tooth. 

"They  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  which 
now  hHve  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  eittirpuLed." 
—tocke. 

(2)  fntrans. :  To  depart  or  escape  from  any 
place  or  slate  of  continement  or  restraint. 

"PhilantuB  was  entrapped,  and  saw  round  about 
him,  hui  could  not  get  out." ~-Sidnej/ :  Arcadia, 

19.  To  get  over: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pass  over ;  to  cross  over. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  sunnount ;  to  surpass ;  to  overcome  : 

"His  temper  being  nxturally  Jovial,  he  at  last  got 
over  it,  "—AdUiton ;  tipectutor.  No.  2. 

ip)  To  recover  from  :  as,  To  get  over  illness. 

(c)  To  coax ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  circumvent. 

20.  To  get  quit  of :  To  disengage  one's  self 
from. 

"We  can  neither  And  source  nor  issue  for  such  an 
excessive  ma»a  of  waters,  neither  where  to  have  thorn  ; 
nor,  if  we  liad  tlieui.  itow  to  get  quit  of  them." — 
liumet  :  Theory  of  ths  £arth, 

21.  To  get  rid  of:  To  disengage  one's  self 
from ;  to  remove. 

"  As  the  ohtainini;  the  love  ol  valuable  men  is  the 
happii^st  end  of  thitt  life,  ho  the  next  felicity  is  to  pet 
rid  <i^  fools  and  scoundrel*,  "—/"ope  to  Swift, 

22.  To  get  round:  To  gain  an  advantage 
over ;  to  circumvent ;  to  win  over. 

23.  7*0  get  the  day :  To  win  the  day ;  to  gain 
the  victory  ;  to  conquer. 

"  To  get  the  dag  of  them  of  his  own  nation,  would  be 
a  most  unhappy  day  for  him." — 2  J^accaifeet  v.  6. 

24.  To  get  the  hang  of  a  thing :  To  become 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  or  construction 
of  anything  ;  to  acquire  the  art  or  knack  of. 
(American,) 

25.  To  get  through  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  pa-ss  through  and  reach  a  point 
beyond. 

(2)  Figuratively : 

(a)  To  accomplish  ;  to  complete  :  as,  To  get 
through  one's  work, 
(ft)  To  pass  in  any  examination. 

"So  you  see,  Giglamiw,  I'm  safe  to  get  through." — 
Cuthbert  Bede :  Verdant  Oreeri,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  xit 

26.  To  get  to ;  To  reach  ;  to  arrive  at. 

27.  To  gel  together: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  collect  or  bring  together  ;  to 
convene  ;  to  amass. 

"Oet  your  apparel  together." — Sliaketp.  :  Midium. 
mer  A'ight's  Dream,  iv.  2. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  come  or  collect  together ; 
to  meet ;  to  assemble. 

28.  Toget  up: 

(1)  TroTisitive : 

(a)  To  prepare ;  to  get  ready ;  to  make  all 
necessary  arrimgements  for :  as,  To  get  up  a 
case,  to  get  up  a  concert. 

(b)  To  learn  thoroughly :  as,  To  get  up  a 
lesson. 

(c)  To  dress  ;  to  fit  out :  as,  An  actor,  or  a 
piece,  or  an  effect  is  well  got  up. 

(2)  Intrans,  :  To  arise,  especially  from  a  bed 
or  eouch. 

■'  Sheep  will  get  up  betimes  in  the  morning  to  feed 
against  rain.  "—Bacon."  Natural  Sittory, 

29.  To  get  wind  : 

(1)  To  become  public  ;  to  be  divulged  :  as, 
Tlie  story  soon  got  wind. 

(2)  To  recover  breath. 

30.  To  get  wind  of:  To  get  intimation  of. 

31.  To  get  with  child  :  To  make  pregnant. 

"  He  hath  got  his  f  nend  urith  chifd." 

Shakesp. :  Measure  for  Measure,  i.  S. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  toget, 
to  gaiyi,  to  obtain,  and  to  procxire  :  "  Get  is  not 
only  the  most  general  in  its  sense,  but  in  its 
application  ;  it  niay  be  substituted  jn  almost 
every  case  for  the  other  tenns ;  get  is  pro- 
miscuously used  for  whatever  comes  to  the 
hand,  whether  good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not 
desirable,  sought  for  or  not ;  but  gain,  obtain, 
and  procure,  always  include  eitlierthe  wishes, 
or  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  or  both 
together.  The  word  gain  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  whatever  comes  to  us  fortuitously  ; 
for  what  we  gain  constitutes  our  good  for- 
tune. ...  To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the 
idea  of  chance,  and  supjiose  exertions  directed 
to  a  specific  end  :  but  the  former  may  include 


■Adams:   DtviFt 


the  exertions  of  others  ;  the  latter  ia  particu- 
larly employed  for  one's  own  personal  exer- 
tions,"   {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  get-nothing,  «.  Au  idle  person ;  a 
ne'ci -do-well. 

•■  Kvery  get-nothtng  is   a    thief. "- 
tianfunt.  \i.  76. 

•  get-penny,  s.    Anything  which  gets  or 

gain.s  money  ;  a  succe.-.Klul  afliiir. 

"But  the  gunpowder  plot,  there  waa  ^ g«c-yennm.'-~ 
a&n  Jotuon  :  Jiurtholomevi  Fair,  v.  L 

get-up,  8.  Dress  and  other  accessories; 
the  manner  in  which  anything  U  presented, 
aa  on  the  stage. 

"There  Is  an  air  of  pastoral  simplicity  about  thiib- 
whole  get~up  "—U.  JiingsUn :  Itavemttoe.  ch.  xUiL 

•get  (1),  "gett,  'gette,  s.    [O.  Fr.  get;  Fr. 

gette.]    [Get(1),  v.] 

1.  A  contrivance. 

"Ortorgyo.     Jfachina."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  fashion,  a  mode,  a  manner, 

*■  Him  thought  he  rode  aU  of  the  newe  get.' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  M^ 

get  (2),  8.     [Get  (2),  v.] 

1.  That  which  is  begotten  :  a  child. 

"  An'  WUl's  a  true  guld  (ano»*a  get, 
A  name  not  envy  spairgcs." 

Burnt:  A  DrwWII^ 

2.  Offspring,  progeny  generally. 

"The  moder  this  l>ehaldynK  is  a!  ouerwt 
Wyth  Borow,  for  slauclitir  of  hyr  tendlr  get.' 

Douglat:   Vir-jU,  465,  43. 

*get'-a-ble.  *  get'-ta-ble,  a.     [Eng.  get, 

V.  ;  -able.]     Attainable,  obtainable. 

"  Fishes,  fowls,  and  all  other  commodities  acarc* 
gettaliU  in  Aberdeen." — Sp<ijdin'j,  li.  82. 

•get-ter  (1),  s,  [Get  (1),  v.}  A  swaggerer,  a 
bully. 

get'-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  get,  v. ;  -er.] 
"  1.  One  who  gets,  gains,  or  obtains. 

"  Revolve  the  getter's  Joy.  and  loser's  pain." 

Howe  :  Golden  Verses  of  Pyfhagortu. 

"  2.  One  who  begets ;  a  begetter,  a  pro- 
genitor. 

"Peace  is  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than 
war's  a  destroyer  of  men." —Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus.  iv.  fi. 

3.  One  employed  in  digging  iu  the  construc- 
tion of  earthworks. 

gett'-ing,    *  gett-ynge,    *  get-smge,  pr, 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Get,  v,] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  gaining,  obtaining,  or  acquire 
ing ;  acquisition. 

"  What  about  the  gettynge  of  the  earlande.  bepyng 
it,  lesyng  and  wynnyn^e  againe,  it  bath  coste  more 
Eiii,'lish  blud  than  bath  the  twise  wyunyuge  of 
Frauuce," — Hall:  Edward  V. 

2.  The  act  of  begetting  or  procreating. 

3.  That  which  is  got  or  gained ;  gains ; 
profit. 

"  Behold  Sir  Balaam,  now  a  man  of  spirit. 
Ascribes  his  gettings  to  his  parts  and  merit." 

Pope :  Moral  Essays,  iii.  ffTS. 

i;e'-&m,  s.  [Lat.  geum  =  the  avens,  said  to  be 
from  Gr,  yevto  (geud)  =  to  taste,  to  enjoy  the 
sweets  oY,  referring  to  the  aromatic  roots.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rosaceae,  family  Poten- 
tillidae.  The  ualyx,  which  is  five-lobed,  has 
five  bracteoles  above  its  base,  making  it  some- 
times to  be  described  as  ten-cleft ;  petals,  five ; 
stamens  many,  crowded  ;  carpels  many,  with 
one  ascending  ovule  in  each  ;  anthers  many, 
on  a  dry  receptacle.  About  thirty  species  are 
known.  They  are  from  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions.     Two  are  British.     [Avens.] 

gew'-gaw  (e-w  as  u),  "gew-gaud,  *gu- 
gaw,  'gy-gawe,  s.  &  a.  [A  ct>rMiption  of 
Mill.  Eng.  gincgoiie,  givegoi^e,  a  reduplicated 
form  of  give  (q.v.).     (Skeat,)] 

A.  As  subst, :  A  showy  trifle  ;  a  toy,  a 
bauble,  a  knick-knack. 

"  In  every  comer  of  the  mansion  appeared  a  profa> 

sion  of  ;Teie7<i-ws,  not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes."^ 
Mncautiti/  :  Eii-j.  Bi'^l.,  ch.  xi. 

C  As  adj.  :  Show^%  without  value,  gaudy, 

"  He  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes 
Ot  getogaw  prrtttoa  of  the  vainly  treat  " 

Byro'i  .•  tlegy  on  Ifewstead  Abbejf. 

gew-gawed  (ew  as  ii),  a.  [Eng.  gewgaw; 
-*■'/.]  Tricked  out  with  baubles  or  showy 
trifles. 

"  Before  some  new  Sladonoa,  gaily  decked. 
Tinselled  and  geiegmved." 

I).  0.  Jtossetti :  A  Latt  Confession, 


^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,   there;   pine.  pit. 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £B, 


sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  p6ta 
oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  —  lew* 


gey— gliostly 
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Ifey.  adv.  (Gav.]  Pretty,  tolerably,  moderately- 
%  A  gey  bit:  A  considerable  distance. 

'■  Klppletringan  was  distiiit  at  first  aj/'-.v  bit,  then 
tbe  ifi/  'lit  wjia  accurately  described  iia  'niblina  threo 
mile,'  and  then  the  '  Uirne  mile'  dim  iiiiahea  into  'like 
a  mile  and  a  bittocb  ;'  tlieii  extended  intu  'four  mile 
or  thereawa.'" — Hcotl  :  Guy  JJunrurinff,  ch.  L 

•geyl-er,  s.     [Gaoler.] 

geyf'-er.  geys'-ir,  s.  [Icel.  geysa  ==  to  gush.] 

Geology,  £c,  : 

1.  Certain  intermittent  liot  8i)rings  in  the 
south  -  western  division  of  Iceland,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Mount  Hecla.  Nearly  one 
hundred  are  said  to  break  out  within  a  circle 
of  two  miles.  Few  of  them  play  longer  than 
five  or  six  minutes  at  a  time,  altlmugli  some- 
times they  goon  for  half-an-hour.  The  largest  is 
called  the  Great  Geyser.  It  has  a  pipe  7a  feet 
in  vertical  depth,  and  from  eiglit  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradually  widening  as  it  rises 
into  the  basin.  The  latter  is  66  feet  long  by 
40  feet  broad,  and  is  lined  with  an  incrustation 
of  silica  deposited  from  the  hot  water,  the 
process  being  aided  by  the  alkali  soda,  which, 
with  minute  quantities  of  various  salts,  exists 
in  the  water.  When  the  geyser  is  about  to 
act,  subterranean  noises  are  heard  like  the 
distiint  filing  of  caimon,  and  the  earth  is 
slightly  shaken  ;  then  a  column  of  the  liquid 
element  is  tlirown  up  to  the  height  of  100  or 
200  feet.  Steam  after  a  time  makes  it  way  out 
of  the  rent,  and  the  fountain  ceases  to  play. 
The  second  in  size  is  the  Strokkur.  If  stones 
or  turf  be  thrown  (lown  its  pipe,  an  eruption 
will  follow  in  a  few  minutes,  and  eject  them 
'With  great  force.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Sir 
J.  Herscliel,  Prof.  Bunsen,  Descloizeaux,  and 
Professor  Tyndall  have  all  offered  explanations 
of  geyser  action.  It  is  produced  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  lower  part  of  the  geyser  tube. 

2.  Any  similar  intermittent  hot  eprings. 
The  most  remarkable  geysers  in  the  world  are 
those  of  Yellowstone  Park,  where  they  occur 
in  a  profusion  unknown  elsewhere.  On  the 
Firehole  River  alone  there  are  fully  50  geysers, 
throwing  coUimne  of  water  frum  50  to  200  feet 
high.  Old  Faithful  Geyser  throws  a  column 
of  water  six  feet  in  diameter  to  a  height 
from  100  to  150  feet,  at  intervals  of  about 
an  hour.  There  are  fine  geysers  also  in  New 
Zealand. 

jey'-^er-ite,  *  gey'-^ir-ite,  s.    [Eng.  &c., 
geyser,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fiorite  or  Siliceous 
Sinter,  which  again  is  a  variety  of  opal.  It  is 
applied  to  the  concretionary  deposits  around 
the  Icelandic  geysers.  [Geyser.].  {Dana). 
The  British  Museum  Catalogue  makes  geyserite 
simply  a  synonym  for  Siliceous  Sinter, 

ghai'-or-nik,  $.    [Tabtak.] 

Zool.  :  A  variety  of  the  Tak  {Poephagus 
grunnieiLs),  one  of  the  Bovidse. 


ghaist. 


[Ghost.]    Ghost.    (Scotch,) 


ghar'-ry,  s.  [Hindust.  gdri.]  A  wheel  car- 
riage.    { Anglo- 1  )idian.) 

*gbast,  v.t.  [A.S.  gcE$tan  =  to  terrify.]  To 
fiigliten,  to  terrify,  to  agliast. 

"  So  ffhiffited  with  fe&re  .  .  .  that  they  looked  rather 
like  to  ghosts  tima  men." — Stov :  Queen  Elizabeth 
(t6B6). 

*ghast,  a.     [Ghast,  v.]    Ghastly  ;  awfuL 

"  How  ghait  a  train."    Keats:  Otlio  the  Great,  v.  6. 

•  ghast'-fiil,  *  gast-full,  a.  [Eng.  ghast ; 
full.]  Such  as  to  make  persons  aghast ;  fright- 
ful, horrible,  dead. 

"  Here  will  I  dwell  apart. 
In  gattfull  grove  therefore,  till  my  last  sleep." 

Spenser:  Hiiepheards  Caiendtr ;  Augiitt, 

•ghast'- fill -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ghastful;  -?.y.] 
In  a  ghastful  or  ghastly  manner ;  horribly, 
dreadfully. 

ghast'-li-ness,  *  gast-U-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ghnstly  ;  -iwss.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ghastly  ;  a  deathlike  look  ;  horror  of  counten- 
ance ;  paleness. 

ghast'-ly,  *  gast-lie»  *  gast-ly,  a.  &  adv. 

[A.S.  ga'stlic  =  terrible,  fi-om  a  root  seen  iu 
ga^stan —  to  frighten,  to  ghast ;  Goth,  iisgaisjan 
=  to  terrify  ;  iisgeisnan.  =  to  be  astonished.] 

Aa  As  adjective  : 

1.  Pale,  deathlike,  dismal,  haggard. 

"  An  energy  which  amazed  everybody  who  saw  hia 
ffhitsU u  couutentmce  and  tottering  gaAt."—Macauki!/: 
Bist.  Eng,,  ch,  xv. 


2.  Horrible,  dreadful,  shocking,  hidemis. 
*■  Fftinllitirlty   with   ghaitlv  spectfurlea    prodaced   a 
h/irdheiirteiliiea'i    and    a    desperate    Impiety."  —  Ma- 
cuiilay  :  hut.  Eng.,  cIl  XV. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  In  a  ghastly  manner ;  hide- 
ously, haggfirdly. 

"  staring  full  ghattly  like  a  Btrancled  man." 

.'ihiikeip. :  2  Ilenrg  VI.,  ill.  2. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ghastly  and 
kideoiis,  see  Hideous, 

ghast- ness.  gast-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ghost; 
-ncss.]  'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  ghastly  ; 
gliastliness,  haggard  look,  horror. 

"  Do  you  perceive  ihe  ghast?te»3  ot  the  eyef  " 

Shaketp. :  Othello,  v.  1, 

*  ghaunt,  a.    [Gaunt.] 

ghat,  ghaut,  s.    [Mahratta,  &c.  ghat.] 

1.  Projierly  a  mountain  pass. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains,  aa  the  Western 
Ghauts,  more  commonly  called  by  the  natives 
the  aaliyadri  Hills. 

3.  A  quay  ;  a  flight  of  steps  for  the  conve- 
nience of  bathers  descending  to  the  Ganges 
or  other  rivers.    (All  Anglo-Indian.) 

"  Remembering  such  a  gliata  or  river-atair  at  Cal- 
cutta."— Thackeray:  Roundabout  Papers,  xviiL 

ghe'-ber,  s.    [Guebre.] 

ghee,  s.  [Hindnst]  Stale  butter  clarified  by 
lioiling  and  straining.  It  has  no  attraction  for 
Europeans,  but  is  largely  iu  use  araoug  the 
natives  of  India, 

gher'-kin,  *  guer'-kin,  *  ger'-kin,  s.    [A 

shortened  form  of  agherkin,  fioiu  Dut. 
agurkje;  Dan.  agurke ;  Ger.  gurke,  from  Arab. 
al  =  the,  and  khirgdr  =  a  cucumber  ;  Hind 
khiydr.]  A  small  varit;ty  of  the  cucumber 
used  lor  pickling. 

*  ghess,  *  ghesse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Guess,  v.] 

*ghess,  s.    [Guess,  &J 

ghet'-Qhoo,  s.     [Some  Indian  languages.] 

Bot.  :  The  tubers  of  a  plant,  Aponogeton 
niQ)iostachyon.  Roxburgh  says  that  th«y  are 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  are  almost 
as  good  as  potatoes. 

ghet'-to,  5.  [Ital.]  That  quarter  of  certain 
Italian  towns  in  which  Jews  live. 

Ghib'-el-line,  s.  [Ital.  Ghibellino,  a  corrupt, 
of  Ger.  IViif'liiujcn,  an  estate  in  the  part  of 
Franconia  imlu'led  under  Wurtemberg.  It 
was  the  seat  of  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufeu, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Henry,  the  nephew  of 
Welf  or  Guelf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  in  a.d. 
1138  engaged  in  a  contest  against  each  other 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany.  The 
names  of  Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Ghibelin  are  said 
to  have  been  first  used  as  rallying  cries  at 
the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  a.d.  1140.] 

Hist.  :  Tbe  name  given  to  those  who  sided 
■with  the  German  emperors  in  their  contests 
with  tlie  popes  ou  the  question  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  The  Guelfs  andGhibel* 
lines  disturbed  Italy  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  tlie  time  of  Dante  the 
contest  was  severe  at  Florence,  and  in  12S9 
the  great  poet,  who  was  an  earnest  Ghibelline, 
fought  in  the  battle  of  (Jampoldina  against 
the  opposite  faction.    [Guelf.J 

*  ghlf;  conj.    [If.] 

*  ghit'-tem,  s.    [Gittern.] 
gho-ho'-na,  s.    [An  Indian  word.] 

ghohona-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  A  poisonous  grass,  Paspahiin  scrobicu- 
latum  {?),  growing  in  India.  It  is  said  to 
render  the  milk  of  the  cattle  which  feed  upon 
it  narcotic  and  drastic. 

*  gbole,  s.    [Ghoul.  J 

ghost,  ''galst,  *gast,  ""  ghaist.  *goost, 
'  gost,  s.  (A.S.  gd-^t=.SL  spirit;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  gcest ;  Dan.  &  Ger.  geibt,  from  the  same 
root  as  gluistly  (q.v.);  O.  Sax.  gest;  O.  Fris. 
gdst ;  Sw.  gasi.] 

*  1.  Tbe  soul  of  man. 

"  Bitesche  mi  gast  aut  mi  bodl  badhen  to  ro  and  to 
rest*." — St.  Marherite,  p.  20, 

*  2.  Breath. 

"  Alle  that  glydez  and  gotz  and  gost  of  lyf  habbez." 
£.  Eng.  Allit  Poems;  Cleanness,  325. 

3.  The  spirit  or  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ; 


an  apparition ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ; 
a  spectre. 

"  The  ghoMti  r«]ect«d  are  the  nnhappy  crew 
L^eprkved  of  Bepulcbrts  and  (iiiit^ral  due." 

bn,(Un  :  firgU  ,  ^iteid  vL  4tf. 
•4.  Sl.irjt. 

"At  wel  Iu  body  Mfoott  cha«be  waa  sche," 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13,458. 

*  5.  A  dead  body  ;  a  corpse. 

'    "  I'll  UiB\i9Aghott  of  him  that  let»  me." 

Stuxkesp,  :  Hamltt,  L  \. 

6.  A  8ha<iow ;  the  remottHt  tract;  or  likelt 
hood :  as,  He  has  uotthe  ghost  of  a  chance;, 
iColloquUil.) 

If  (1)  The  Holy  Ghost:  The  Third  Person  in 
the  Christian  Trinity.     (Holy  Ghost.] 

(2)  To  give  up  the  gliost,  *  To  yield  up  the 
ghost:  To  die,  to  expire. 

"  Their  shftdowa  aeera 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  uuder  which 
Our  army  hca  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost." 

Shakcsp.  :  S  Benry  VJ..  IL  \ 

%  For  the  difference  between  ghost  and 
vision,  see  Vision. 

*  ghost-demon,  s.  The  spirit  of  a  man 
adored  as  a  deity. 

ghost -god,  s.      The    same  as    Ghost 

DEMON  (q.v.). 

ghost-moth,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hepialus  hurmdi.  The 
expansion  of  wings  in  the  male  is  about  two, 
and  in  the  female  two  and  a  half  inches.  The 
former  has  the  wings  snowy  white,  with  the 
costae  and  fringes  brownish  ;  the  female  ha« 
the  fore  wings  deep  dull  yellow,  with  a  streak 
and  some  s])ots  brick  red ;  the  hind  wings 
are  of  a  dull  lead  colour  at  the  base,  shaded 
with  orange.  Tlie  larva  feeds  underground 
on  tlie  roots  of  hop,  burdock,  nettle,  &c., 
from  autumn  to  spring.  The  perfect  insect, 
which  is  common,  appears  in  June.  The 
males,  the  sex  with  the  ghostly  appearance, 
have  a  jit-culiar  flight,  oscillating  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  pendulum,  but  remaining 
for  some  time  at  one  spot.    (Stainton.) 

*  ghost-seer,  s.  One  who  sees  or  calls 
up  spectres  or  apparitions. 

"  He  had  listeoe'l  with  vivid  interest,  at  least,  if  aot 
with  implicit  belief,  to  the  wonders  t<(Id  of  eaLL  mora 
reaov/uen  ghosiseer." — Lytton:  Zanoni,  bk.  iL,  ch.  U. 

ghost-Story,  5.  A  tale  in  which  ghosts 
are  introduced. 

*  ghost,  v.i.  &  t.     [Ghost,  s.] 

A.  httrans. :  To  give  up  the  ghost ;  to  die, 
to  expire. 

"  Euryalua  taking  leave  of  Lncretla,  precipitated 
her  iut'O  stivh  a  love-ht.  that  within  a  few  hours  sh« 
ghoiled." — Sidney:  Arcadia. 

B.  Trans. :  To  appear  as  a  ghost ;  to  haunt 
as  a  ghost. 

"Jnlina  Ciesar 
Wlio  at  Phtlippi  the  good  Brutus  gJwated.'' 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  11  S. 

*  ghost'-ess,  s.     [Eng.  ghost;  -ess.]    A  female 

gljost. 

"  The  said  ghostvss  or  ghost,  as  the  matter  may  be," 
Barham:  Jngoldaby  Legends  ;  Old  Woman  m  Grey. 

*  ghost'-less,  a.    [Eng.  ^^(; -Zc^s.]  Without 

spirit  or  life. 

ghosf-like,  a,    [Eng.  ghost,  and  like.]    Lika 
a  ghost ;  jKile,  haggard,  ghastly. 
*'  Thy  thiniie  cheeke,  hollow  eye. 
Aud  ghostlike  colour  speake  the  myetery 
Thou  wouldat.  but  cauat  u<it  live  by." 
Xabbes:  Hannibal -t  Scipio ;  thi-ir  Ghost  tu  the  AuthouT, 

*  ghost -li-ness,  *  goost-ly-nes,  s.  [Eng. 
ghostly ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ghostly. 

"  Tbam  .  .  .  namly  that  fell  to  googtlynts." 

Cursor  Mundi.  6.448, 

ghosf  -  Ijr,  "  gost  -  lich,  *  gost  -  liche, 

*^OSte-ly,  'gOS-tly,  a.  6i.  adv.  [A.S. 
gast'ic  —  spiritual ;  O.  ti.  gestlik ;  O.  Fris. 
gdstlik ;  Gev.  geistlich;  DnU  geestelijk.]  [Ghost, 
Ghastly.] 

\A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  soui* 
spiritual ;  not  carnal  or  secular. 

"  I  wish  thee,  Vin.  before  all  wealth 
Both  bodily  and  ghostly  health," 

Corbet :  To  his  son  Vincent 

2.  Connected  with  religion  or  spiritual 
matters  ;  engaged  in  religious  duties, 

"Ghostly  in  office,  earthly  in  his  plan. 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewherL-  a  lady's  man." 

Cowper:  Tirocinium,  42L 

3.  Pertaining  to  ghosts  or  apparitions. 


boil,  bo^ ;  po^t,  jo^l; 
•dan.  -tian  -  shga. 


cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hiii,  bench;  gr^,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    ph  =L 
-tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -?ion  -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =beL  del. 
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ghote— gibbose 


i.  Suitable  for  ghosts  ;  diHinal.  gloomy. 

"  To  lUU-HB  (it  liwt  iiiiiiil  Uie  i/hoAlly  ltIoouj 
Of  gnivoa,  uiui  iioiuy  vnul'ts,  jiud  cloistered  cells." 
Akeruide:  PleaturtM  <if  Sfrmory. 

*  B.  As  adv. ;   In  a  ghostly  or   Bpiritual 
nannner;  sj-iritiially. 

•gh6te»s.     [Goat.] 

ghoul,  ""ghole,  "ghoolfi.  *.  [Pera.  gh6l  = 
a  wood-(it.'ni(jn,  su].[in.SL!d  to  devour  iiiiiii  and 
other aniiimls.]  An  iiiiagiuary  being, supposed 
among  Eastern  nations  to  devour  hutnau 
cor])ses. 

"  it  seemed  s  place  where  ffhouls  might  come 
With  their  fmil  b&nqueta  from  tlit-  Uimlj  .■ 

J/oore :  Fira-  WvriUiipptrt. 

Shyll,  s.  (Icel.  gil  —  a.  ravine.]  A  ravine;  a 
gully  or  delt  in  a  hill, 

"  Tlieu  ita  I  wnndereii  where  the  huddUn?  rill 
Bi'lijliteUB  with  WAter-'ojeaka  tlie  liutlow  i/hi/ll.' 
}\'ortUioorth:  Eveniny  Walk, 

^- 31-la-li'-n6,  s.  [Itol.  gUxlloHnn  =  yG\\o-w- 
ish  ;  giaUo  =  ytdlow,]  An  oxide  of  lead  or 
massicot  from  Naples,  constituting  a  flue  pig- 
ment called  Naples  yellow. 

*  giambeaux,   '  giaxn-beux  (as  zham'- 
d6,  zhasn! -t>e),  a.  pi.    il'r.jambe  -  the  ieg.] 
[Jamblaux.] 
Old  Armour:    Leg  or  shin  pieces  of  cvir 
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GIAMBEAUX. 

houilH,  or  metal,  much  worn  during  the  reign 
of  Richard  I  r. 

"  The  mortal  steel  despiteoualy  entailed. 
Deep  iu  their  flesh,  quite  through  tbe  iron  walls, 
^■lat  a  liirge  puTi>le  stream  ailowu  their  (jiambnix 
tulii."  Spftii^r:  F.  (^.    it,  vL  2i>. 

fei'  -  ant,  *  geand,  *  gean.,  *  geanxxt, 
'  geawnt,  *  giaund.  ^  giaunt,  *  gyaut, 
*jeant,  *jeaunt,  '  ^eyant,  ^.  &  a.      [u. 

Fr.  gyant,  geant,  -aiant ;  Fr.  ^cant,  from  Lat. 
gigaiitem,  accns.  of  gigas  ;  Gr.  ■yi'ya?  (gigas), 
genit.  yt-yai/TOs  (gigaiitos)  =  a  giant :  from  tiie 
same  root  as  genus,  generate,  (tc.  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&,  Ital.  giganie  ;  Ger.  gigant.\ 
Aa  .4s  substantive : 

1.  A  man  of  size  much  above  the  ordinary 
Btature  of  men  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  size  or 
bulk. 

"  Gates  of  monarchs 
Are  arched  bo  high,  that  •/innta  may  jet  through." 

Shakesp.  :  Cymbeline,  iiL  3. 

2.  A  person  nf  extraordinary  powers  or 
genius,  bodily  or  intellectual. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.:  Gigantic;  giant-like;  like  a  giant 
in  size  or  strength. 

"  Our  dire  neighbours  of  Cyclopean  birth 
Match  in  Qerce  wrocj;  the  i/iant  snns  ot  eaj-th.* 
Piijie:  tlmner :  Odyssey  v\i. 'l&Q. 

•2.  Enonnous,  monstroas. 

"  A  piVini  traitor,"         Shakesp,:  Benry  VIII.,1.2. 

elant-cells,  s.  pi, 

Anat.:  Large  multi-nucleated  cells,  called 
by  KoUiker  Ostoolasts.  They  arise  where 
absorption  of  bone  is  going  on. 

glantr^lams,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  The  English  name  given  to  Tridac- 
nidae  (q.v.),  a  family  of  conchiferous  molluscs. 

giant-fe2inel,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Fenila,  the  species  of  which 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  the  nortli 
of  Africa,  Persia,  Siberia,  &c.  Ferula  persica 
1b  the  assafcetida  (q.v.). 

giant-Ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  Hedcra  vegeta;  called  also  Irish  ivy. 

giant-powder,  s.  A  form  of  dynamite, 
Oonsisting  of  infusorial  earth  saturated  with 


nitro-glyci^rine.  Tlie  siliceons  earth  consists 
of  diat<jui8  and  frustules,  and  the  result  is  a 
brown  powder,  something  like  fine  eawduat. 

giant  puff-ball,  s. 

But. :  A  fungus,  Lycoperdon  giganteiim,  often 
many  feet  in  circumference,  filled  wltli  a 
pulpy  mass,  which  lias  been  used  for  a  styptic 
and  for  tinder. 

*  glant-queller,  s.  The  slayer  or  de- 
stroyer ot  gijiit-s. 

"Thor  viiu  the  Hercules  of  thcBcjindlnJivlmi  mytho- 
lobT,  a  drcatlful  atanC-ffueUer."—.'icotc  :  JtokrOy.  iv.  l 

gi'-ant-es8.  *ge-aunt-esso,  *gy-ant- 

esse,  6'.     [hn<^.  giant ;  -ci^.] 

1.  A  female  giant,  a  woman  of  extraordhiary 
size  or  bulk. 

^^  "Thar  the  chlldrene  were 

Whychethat  ogbt«  l^e  geauntme  tbatChurlissfllow 
lu  diatreaae."  Sir  Ferumbra*,  A,t,i>h. 

*  2.  Any  being  or  persouifi cation  of  exceed- 
ing strength  or  power. 

"  Youth  Is  publicly  swallowed  up  hy  th*  ptanteu  of 
old  afe-e  naiiiitt«d  into  its  ntuer  maiiAioo." — Hir  W. 
Jones  :  An  Indian  Orant  of  LayuL" 

*  gi'-ant-xsh,  a.  [Eng.  giant;  -ish.]  Ap- 
proaching that  of  a  giant ;  uunsually  tall. 

"Their  stature  neither  dwarf  nor  ffUmtUh." 

£anciotpU  :  Altite't  l^okiTfj  OUut.  v.  L 

* gi'-ant-ism,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  •ism..']  The 
state  of  being  giants. 

"  Oh  happy  stite  ot  fftanflrm,  where  fanabands 
Like  muahniuiiib  gruw." 

FMding :  Lift  *  DeaVt  of  Tom  Thu  mb,  L 

*  gi'-ant-ize,  v.i.  fEng.  giant ;  -ize.]  To  act 
as  a  giant ;  to  play  the  giant. 

"  gx'-ant-like,  •  gi'-ant-l^,  a.  (Eng.  giant ; 
-like,  -ly.]  Resembling  or  like  a  giant;  cha- 
racteristic of  a  giant ;  gigantic. 

"  What  means  this  devilish  shepherd  to  aspire 
With  auch  a  jiaufh/  presuiiiption  ?" 

Aldrlowo:  1  Tami/urtairUt  IL  S. 

"  gi'-ant-ry,  s.     [Eng.  giant ;  -ry.] 

1.  The  race  of  giants  ;  giants  collectively. 

2.  Hugeness. 

"The  flimsy  fr^ntry  ot  OBsian." — Walpol^:  L^tttri 
Iv.  380. 

gi'-ant-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  giant;  -ship.]  The 
stale,  quality,  or  character  of  a  giant. 

'*  His  ffiantthip  has  gone  somewhat  crestfallen." 
itUton  :  Sainton  AffonUtcs,  1.244. 

giaonr  (as  j^f^r),  s.  [Turk,  gidour ;  Pers. 
gdwr  =  an  iulidel.]  A  name  given  by  the 
Tuiks  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  Mohammed, 
and  specially  to  Christians. 

"  And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
Tifl  calmer  than  thy  heart,  younij  Giaour.* 

Byron :  The  Giaour. 

^ab  (1),  s.  [O.  Ft.  ffibbe;  Fr.  gibe  =^  a.  bill- 
iook,  a  hoe.]    [Gibbef.] 

1.  The  proiecting  arm  of  a  crane ;  a  gibbet 
or  jib, 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hold  another  in  place,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
sled-tongue  in  its  rolU-r,  or  a  strap-head  on  a 
connecting-rod.  It  is  usually  tightened  by  a 
key  or  cotter. 

1[  Gib  and  key:  The  fixed  wedge  and  the 
dri\ing  wedge  for  tightening  the  strap  which 
holds  the  brasses  at  the  end  of  a  connecting- 
rod  in  steam  machinery. 

"  gib  (2),  *  gibbe,  *  gyb,  s.  [An  abbrev.  for 
Gilbert=0.  Fr.  Tibert,  the  name  given  to  the 
cat  in  the  old  fable  of  "Reynard  the  Fox." 
Cf.  Tom-cat  and  Jack-ass.]  A  tom-cat,  especi- 
ally an  old  one. 

"Nothing  it  auailed 
To  cail  Philip  agayne 
Whom  gUt  our  c:a  hath  slayne." 

Skelton  :  The  lioke  of  PhUip  3parov. 

•  gib-cat, "  gyb-cat,  s.    A  tom-cat. 

"  I  am  aa  met.inclioly  as  a  giA-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear.' 
—Shakesp.  :  1  Bmtry  IV..  i.  i 

gib  (3),  5.    [Jib.] 

gib(l),  v.(.  [Gib(1),  5.]  To  secure  or  fasten 
with  a  gib  or  gibs. 

*  gib  (2),  v.i.    [Gib  (2),  5.]    To  act  Uke  a  cat ; 

to  play  the  cat. 

"Out.  kitlinpvl 
What  catterwaullng's  here  t  ythiLt  gibblng  f 

Beaum,  A  Flat. :  H'iidr^lQOta  Cha»e,  i.  2. 

gib'-ber,    v.i.      [A  variant  of  jabber  (q.v.).] 
To  jabber,  to  talk  inartii-ulati-ly,  to  gabble. 
"  Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tj»keat  thy  stand, 
"By  gibbering  spectres  hailed,  thy  kindred  band." 
Byron :  Engliah  Bardt  <t  Scotch  JimiewerM. 


gib'-  ber,    a.      [Lat.  =  hunchbacked,    protiL> 

bcraut.J 

liot. :  A  pouch-like  enhirgement  of  the 
base  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  &c.    (Trms.  of  Bot.) 

gib'-ber-iah,  '  geb-rish,  •  gibb-rldge. 

a.  ic  a.     [Eng.  gOjoer^  v. ;  -ish,] 

A-  AsBubst:  Inarticulate  talk  ;  nnmeaning 
or  uuiutelligible  language ;  nonseosu. 

"  Not  merely  bad  writing,  but  senseless  gibberUh.'-^ 
Macaulay  :  alit.  Eny.,  ch.  xlv. 

B.  At  adj.  :  Unmeaning,  nonsensical,  xuda 

telligible  fustian. 

"  Physicians  but  tonneut  him  ;  his  disease 
Laughs  at  their  gibberuh  languagti. " 

Mauinffer;  Virgin  Jfurtyr,  iw.  U 

*  gib'-ber-ish,  v.i.    (Gibberish,  «.]    To  talk 

umntelligiii.y  ;  Ut  giiiber,  to  jabber. 
■    "  And  yet  forsooth  wu  m\ut  eag  onr  iawes  In  gibbwr- 
UhUtg  Iriab?"  — tfoiiwAeii.-   Lttcription  of   Ireland, 
ch.  1, 

t  gib'-ber-OSO,  a.  [Lat  gibberosus  =  bunch* 
backed.] 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Gibbous  (q.v.).  (Treat. 
of  Bot.) 

giV-bet,  •  geb-et,  *  geb-ette.  "  glb-et, 

•gyb-et,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gihbtt ;  Fr.  gthttt  (a  word 
of  unknown  origin) ;  ItaL  giubbello  (s.)  ;  giub- 
bette  QjI.)  ;  cf.  O.  Fr.  gibet  =  a  large  stick.] 

L  Ord.  Lan^. :  A  gallows  :  the  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  post  of  wood  with  a  projecting 
arm,  from  which  notorious  malefactors  were 
lianged  in  chains,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
warning. 

*'  Hia  windows  were'broken  ;  the  trees  of  his  garden 
cut  down:  and  a  gibbet  set  up  before  his  door." — 
Jfacau/ay  :  BUt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

IL  Mack.  :  The  post  and  arm  of  a  crane, 
reaching  over  for  the  suspension  of  the  load 
thereftom. 

gibbet-tree,  s.    A  gibbet,  a  gallows. 

"  And  on  the  ^j'/et-tree.  n^rc rsed, 
Ul8  foeiuau  s  scutulieijii  tied." 

Scou  :  Marmion,  L  U. 

Itib'-bet,  V  t.    [Gibbet,  s.] 

L  Lit. :  To  hang  on  a  gibbet. 

"  It  walks  abroad  ;  it  contiuues  Its  rava^res :  whilit 
Tou  are  gibbeiing  the  carcaee,  or  deuiolishliig  Uu 
tomb." — liurke:  French  devolution. 

IL  Figvratively : 

*  1.  To  hang  or  suspend  in  any  way. 

"He  Bh:ill  coma  off  and  on  swifter  than  be  thait 
gibbets  on  the  brewer's  bucket  —Shaketp. :  2  Benry  IV., 
liL  2. 

2.  To  hold  up  or  expose  to  ridicule,  scorn, 
infamy,  or  the  like. 

"I  had  gi&betted  no  J uUna.  and  he  comes  by  night 
to  cut  him  down.*'— (Kariurton  •  Life  qf  the  Author t 
Letter  to  Dr.  Balguy. 

*  gibbier  (as  zlub'-bi-a),  s.     [O.  Fr.,  Fr. 

gibier.]    Game,  wild  fowL 

"These  impoata  are  laid  on  all  butcher's  meat,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  fowl  uid^gibbier  are  tax  free."^ 
Addison:  On  Italy. 

gib-ble-gab'-ble,  s.  [A  reduplicate  of 
gabble  (q.v.).]  X.Mjseusical  or  inarticulate 
talk ;  jabber,  gibberish. 

gib'-bon,  s.  [According  to Delachamp,froraGr. 
KeiTTtDf  {keipon),  a  word  which  he  says  Strabo 
uses  for  a  species  of  ape.  But  Liddell  and 
Scott  have  Keiiro?  (keipos),  loin-os  (kepos)  and 
Kr}fio<:  (kebos)  [Cebus],  tbe  first  of  these  being 
the  word  really  used  by  Strabo.  It  =  a  long- 
tailed  species  of  monkey,  which  the  modem 
gibbon  is  not.  Lat.  cephus  (Pliny);  cf.  also 
Heb.  nip  iQoph)  =  an  ape  (1  Kings  x.  22, 
2  Chron.  ix.  21),  from  Sansc.  &  Malabar  kapi 
=  a  monkey.] 

Zool. :  Hylobates,  a  genus  of  anthropoid 
apes.  Tht^  arms  or  anterior  limbs  are  so  long 
that  when  the  animal  stands  erect  they  nearly 
reach  the  ground.  There  is  no  tail,  but  thens 
are  natal  callosities.  The  sternum  is  wider 
than  in  the  other  apes,  and  the  chin  better 
developed.  The  animal  is  protected  by  a  thick 
fur.  The  Common  Gibbon,  Hylobates  lar,  is 
the  Simia  lar  of  Linnffius.  It  is  about  five 
feet  high.  It  has  been  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel,  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and 
in  the  Molucca  Islands.  Another  Gibbon  is 
the  Siaraang,  Hylobates  syndactylus.  It  is 
found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  larger  than  the 
Common  Gibbon.  Some  think  that  the  gib- 
bons approach  the  human  structure  more 
closely  than  the  gorilla  does. 

gib'-boom,  s.    [Jibboom.] 

gib'-bose,  a.  [Lat.  fri&&«s=hanched,  humped. 


f&te,  lat,  f^e,  amidst,  wtaat,  fall,  father;   we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  Pir,  marine;   go,  p$ti 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son:  mute,  cub,  oiire,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syriaji.    ea,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lnv. 
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glbliiius]      Gibbous,   protuberant  at  one  or 
more  places. 

"Even  Mars,  too.  InitsguadratoreBbeconieB^&Me." 
^Ray  '  Asrro-Theolo'ji/,  ok.  v.,  oil,  i. 

gib-bos'-i-tjl^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  laX.  gihhositas^ 
from  ijihhosus  I  Fr.  glbbosiU'.] 

1.  Ord.  Za  Tig.  ;  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gibbous  ;  protuberance  ;  convexity. 

"Wlieii  ahljia,  siiiling  contrary  ways,  lose  the  eight 
one  of  another,  what  sihould  take  away  the  Bight  of 
ahlps  from  each  other,  but  the  gibhosltii  of  the  luter- 
Jat)eiit  water  y'—Iia;/  :  On  the  Creation,  pt  IL 

2.  Geol, :  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  It  [the  lavn-flow  from  Atrio}  formed  what  was 
called  the  '  aibbogity'  oi  1857.  .  .  .  Such  gibbosities  are 
caused  by  the  abrupt  teriQioation  of  viacousatreivma, 
■which  atop  at  different  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the 
cone,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  melted  matter 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  furtter."— iyeM  .■  Princip. 
GeoU  (11th  ed.),  i  64L 

g^'-boiis,  o.  [Lat.  gihhomis,  from  fjibbtie  =  a 
hunch  ;  Fr.  gibbeux;  Sp.  &  Fort.giboso;  ItaL 
gibboso. ] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  tit. :  Hunchbacked,  hunched,  humped, 
erookbacked. 

"I  demand  .  .  .  how  oxen  In  oome  eoontries  hegan 
ftnd  continue  ffibboiu  or  hnnchbacked?"— £rc»f»0.* 
rul<far  Erroura,  bk.  vL.  eh-  x- 

2.  Fig. :  Protuberant,  convex,  swelling  into 
inequalities. 

"Vorro  and  Pliny  take  notlos  of  their  spotted 
T^uma^e,  and  the  gibbous  sabatance  on  their  Lead." — 
Pennant:  British  Zoology ;  Turkej/, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  A  term  used  when  the  illumin- 
ated portion  of  the  moon  or  of  a  iilaoet  ex- 
ceeds a  semicircle,  but  falls  short  of  a  circle. 

2.  Bot. :  Very  convex  or  tumid,  as  the  leaves 
of  many  succulent  plants. 

^  Lindley  thinks  that  the  term  should  be 
restricted  to  solid  convexities. 

gib'-boiis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gibbmts;  4^.)  la 
a  gililKtus  or  protuberant  manner  or  form- 

* gib'-bous-nesa,  5.  [Eng.  gibbotis;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  gibbous ;  gib- 
bosity, 

"Because  of  the  distance,  the  convexity  and  ^bbons- 
neaa  would  vanish  away ;  he  would  only  see  below 
him  a  great  circuliu-  flat,  as  level  to  his  thinking  aa 
the  face  of  the  Uioon."—Bentley:  Sermons,  viii. 

gibbs'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Colonel  George 
Gibbs,  tlie  origiual  owner  of  the  mineralogical 
cabinet  in  Yale  College.] 

Min. :  A  hexagonal  or  monoclinic  white, 
greyish,  greenish,  reddish-white  or  reddish- 
yellow,  translucent  mineral,  emitting,  wlu^n 
breathed  upon,  an  argillaceous  smell.  Hard- 
ness. 2-5  to  3-5  ;  sp.  gr.  2*3  to  2-4.  Compos. : 
Alumina,  65-6  ;  water,  34--i  =  100.  Found  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  at  various  places  in  the 
United  States,  he.  Varieties  :  (1)  In  crystals 
(HydrargiUite),(2)  Stalactitic  (Gibbsite  proper). 

ftibe  (1).  *gybe,  *  jibe,  v.i.  &  t.  [Of  Scan- 
dinavian origin  :  cf.  Icel,  geipa  =  to  talk 
nonsense  ;  grip  =  noiisense  ;  Sw.  diaL  gipa  — 
to  gape,  to  talk  foolishly.     (Skeat.y] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  throw  out  or  utter  sneers 
or  reproaches ;  to  make  use  of  sneering  or 
taunting  expressions  ;  to  rail,  to  flout,  to  fleer, 
to  scoff.    (Usually  followed  by  at.) 

"Common  courtiera  love  to  gybe  and  fleare 
At  everie  thing  which  they  heare  spokun  ill. 
And  the  best  speaclies  with  ill  meaning  spill." 
Spenser:  Aforher  Hubberds  Tale, 

B.  Tran^. :  To  use  sneering  or  taunting 
expressions  towards ;  to  mock  ;  to  taunt ;  to 
Bneer  at ;  to  address  or  treat  aueeringly  or 
sarcastically. 

"  Draw  the  beaata  aa  T  describe  them. 
From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them."     Swift, 

felbe  (2),  v.t.  &L  i.    [Jibe.] 

^be,  a.  [Gibe  (1),  v.}  A  sneering  or  taunting 
expression ;  a  sneer,  a  scofif,  a  taunt ;  an  ex- 
pression of  sarcastic  scorn  or  contempt, 

"  First,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest 
With  bitter  gibe  and  tannting  jest" 

i^cott  :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  vL  8. 
gib'-6l«  8.     [Ger.  gibel,  giebel,] 

Ichthy.:  A  fish,  the  Prussian  Carp,  Cvprinus 
gibrlio.  It  may  be  distinguislied  from  the 
Common  Carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on 
its  lips.  Its  weii*ht  is  generally  half  a  pound, 
though  it  has  been  found  four  times  as  much. 
It  occurs  in  ponds  near  London,  &c.,  but  in 
England  is  rather  local  in  its  distribution.  It 
is  a  good  fish  for  the  table.  It  derives  its 
name  ffom  a  tradition  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Germany. 


glbel-carp.  5. 

Ichth. :  The  sameas  GiBEL(q.v.).   {Yarrell.) 

Gib'-el  ine,  Gib'-el-line,  s.   [Ghibelldje.] 

Gib'-e-OU-ite,  s.     [Eng.  Gibeon;  -ite.1 

L  Lit, :  One  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon, 

who  were   condemned    by  Joshua  for  their 

duplicity  to  be  "  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 

of  water  "  (Joshua  ix.  10). 
2.  Fig.:   A  drudge;  a  slave's  slave;  the 

lowest  of  servants. 

gib'-er,  *  gyb-er,  s.  [Eng.  gibe  (i),  v. ;  -er.) 
One  who  makes  use  of  gibes,  taunls,  or  sar- 
castic language ;  a  scoffer,  a  taunter ;  a  sar- 
castic and  censorious  person  ;  a  mocker. 

"Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be  a  per. 
fecter  giber  for  the  tible,  th;in  a  iieceasjtry  bencher  ia 
tbo  capitul." — Shakesp. .'  Coriolaniis,  ii.  l. 

gib'-mg.  pT.  -par,,  a,,  &  s.    [Gibe  (1),  v.l 

A.  &  B.  j4s  pr.  "par.  A  particip.  adj, :  (See 

the  verb). 
C,  As  subst.  :  The  act  or  habit  of  sneering, 

taunting,  or  mocking ;  a  gibe,  a  sneer,  a  taunt. 

"  Anything  that's  writ. 
Against  thiaffthinff,  gingling  knack,  called  wit.' 
Jiocftcster :  Satire  against  Mankind, 

gib'-ing-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  gibing;  -ly.]  In  a 
gibing,  sneering,  or  sarcastic  manner;  with 
gibes,  sneers,  or  taunts;  sueeringly,  sarcasti- 
cally. 

"  Which pibinglif,  ungravely,  he  did  faahiOD 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanut,  IL  3. 

g^'-let,  •  gibelet,  *  gybelet,  *  gyb-lets, 

s.  Sz  a.  [O.  Fr.  gibelet;  Fr.  gibeloUe  ~  stewed 
rabbit.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  internal  eatable  parts  of  a  fowl,  such 
as  the  heart,  liver,  gizzard,  &c.,  which  are 
removed  before  cooking,  and  are  often  served 
separately  in  a  sauce  or  pie. 

"  Thou  shalt  me  forgive. 
And  quite  each  other,  all  old  debts  mid  driblets. 
And  set  the  hare's  bead  agiun^t  the  goose  gubli'ts." 
Bnrrington :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk,  xlUi.,  §  135. 

*  2.  Entrails  generally. 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Biiyea,  that  we  shall  not  see  when  yon 
have  a  mind  to  Junket  with  vour  comfortable  im- 
jiortanoe,  that  the  entremets  shall  be  of  a  fanatick's 
giblets." — Marvel:   Works,  iL  93. 

1^  3.  Rags,  tatters. 

B.  As  ailj. :  Made  of  giblets :  as,  a  gibht 
pie. 

giblet-oheck,  jiblet-cheeh.  5.  A  term 

used  by  stonemasons  to  signify  a  rebate  round 
the  lybates,  <fec,,  nf  a  doorway  or  gateway, 
for  the  reception  of  a  door  or  gate  intended  to 
open  outwards  ;  also  writteaj  iblet-che^k. 

Gib-ral'-tar,  s.  &  a.  [Arab.  Gibel  or  Jabal-al 
Tarik  =  Mount  Tarik,  named  after  Tarik. 
Tarek,  or  Tarif.  the  Saracen  leader,  who  cap- 
tured it  from  the  Christians  in  a.d.  711.] 

A,  As  sitbd.  :  A  rock,  seaport,  and  fortified 
town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Spain,  but 
since  a-D.  1704  a  British  possession. 

B.  As  adj. :  In  any  way  pertaining  to  or 
connected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Gibraltar-monkey,  s. 

Zonl.  :  I mins  ecaudatus,  an  originally  African 
monkey,  a  colony  of  which  ia  wild  on  the 
rocks  of  Gibraltar.    [Inuus.] 

Gibraltar-Stone,  s. 

Min. :  Staliigmite  from  a  cavern  in  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

*  gib'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  gib,  and  ship.l  A  ludi- 
crDus  form  of  address  to  a  gib  or  tom-cat. 

gxb'-Staff,  s.     [Eng.  gib,  s.,  and  staf.] 

1.  A  long  pole  to  gauge  water  or  to  shove  a 
boat  into  deep  water. 

*  2.  A  weapon  used  to  fight  beasts  upon  the 
stage, 

gid,  s.  [A  contract,  for  giddy  or  giddiness 
(q.v.).]  A  disease  in  sheep,  more  generally 
known  as  sturdy  (q.v.). 

gid'-dled,  i^a.  par.  or  a.    [Giddt,  v.] 

gid'-di-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  giildy;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  giddy  manner;  with  a  feeling  of 
giddiness  in  the  head. 

2.  In  an  inconstant,  imsteady,  or  irregular 
manner. 

"Our  boasted  liberty  sometimes  trodden  down, 
Bometimes  giddity  set  up."—Btcrke  :  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society. 


3.  Carelessly,  heedlessly,  negligently. 

'*  Tho  mrtH  that  furtunc  hath  hcBtowed  upon  hfli; 
Tell  bcT.  I  hold  on  giddily  iw  lurtuiie." 

hiMkesp. :  Twl/th  Jfiyht,  U.  4. 

gid'-dl-neSS,  a.    [Eng.  giddy;  -ness,] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  b(Mng  giddy;  a 
vertigo  «r  swimming  in  tiie  head  ;  dizziness.' 

"  lita  head  was  not  ntrutig  enough  to  beur  without 
giddineas  the  speed  of  hin  uscL-nt  tmil  tbo  htlght  of  hlM 
position."— J/((caMi«tf.'  Jflsf.  Eng.,  ch.  xjc. 

2.  Unsteadiness,  silliness,  fully. 

"  He  takes  good  heede.  not  to  commit  through  giddi- 
?tess  of  drayne 
The  facte,  which  he  for  very  sham'-  must  needs  vndo 
againe."  Drant  ■  Ilorace;  Arte  of  l'i,etrj/. 

3.  Inconstancy,  fickleness,  mutability  ;  lack 
of  steadiness. 

"There  be  that  delight  In  giddhttss.  asiA  comitit* 
bondage  to  tlx  a  belief.  —Bacon, 

4.  A  frolic,  a  wantonness;  levity. 

"  Thou  like  a  contrite  penitent. 
Charitably  warned  of  thy  eina.  doat  repent 
These  vanities  ajid  gidUinesies."  J}onnSm 

5.  A  disease  in^  sheep,  called  also  sturdy 
(q.v,). 

*^d'-dish,  *gid-diShe,  a.  [Eng.  gidd{y); 
-ish.]  Giddy,  changeable,  inconstant,  fickla^ 
mutable. 

•'Thepeople  cawle  thee  giddishe  road. 
Why  all  the  world  is  so," 

Drant :  Horace,  sat.  lU. 

gid'-dy,*gid-die,  *gyd-ye,  a.  [FromA.9. 
gyddian,  giddiun,  gyddigan  =  to  sing,  to  be 
merry,  from  gid,  gidd,  gied,  gyd  =  a  song.] 

1.  Vertiginous ;  having  a  whirling,  swim- 
ming, or  dizziness  in  the  head  ;  dizzy. 

"  Them  rev'ling  thus  the  TentjTitea  invade. 
By  giddy  heads  and  stagg'i  ing  lege  betray' 

T<iCe  :  Juvtiial.  sat.  XT. 

2.  Causing  giddiness  or  vertigo  ;  rendering 
dizzy. 

"  Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  oraule  of  tho  rude,  initierious  aurgev" 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV..  iil.  1. 

3.  Swimming,  dizzy,  accompanied  with  gid- 
diness. 

"  tJntil  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 
He  rose,  aud  sought  the  moonshine  pure." 

Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i,  81. 

*4.  Whirling  or  circling  round  rapidly  J 
rotating  ;  whirled  rapidly  about. 

"  The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides. 
Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides." 

Dryden:  Cymon  i  Jphigenia.  339. 

5,  Inconstant,  changeable,  fickle,  unsteady, 
wild,  heedless. 
"  Young  beads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm.* 
Coicprr :  Tirocinium,  Hi. 

*6.  Characterized  by  or  spent  in  levity  and 
oily. 

*  7.  Foolish,  silly. 

•*  Yet  would  tliis  giddy  Innovation  fain  ' 
Down  with  it  lower,  to  abuse  it  quite," 

Dii'iiel:  MasoiihUut, 

8.  Having  the  head  turned  by  excitement; 
elated,  excited,  rash,  hot-brained. 

"Art  not  thou  thyself  .'/("dfJy  with  the  fasluoD  too?" 
•~S}iakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothing,  iii.  3. 

giddy-brained,  a.  Thoughtless,  heed- 
less, foolish. 

'■  Turn  him  out  again,  you  unnecessary,  uselees, 
giddy-brained  ass!" — Otway :  Venice  Preserved. 

*  giddy  -  head,  s.  A  person  without 
thought  or  judgment. 

"  .\  company  of  giddnheads  will  take  n\iOii  them  to 
divine  liow  many  shall  be  saved." — Burton:  Anat.  of 
Melancholy,  p.  677. 

*  giddy-headed,  a.  Without  thoupht  oi 
judgment  ;  giddy-brained,  thoughtless,  heed- 
less. 

"That  men  are  bo  mlaatfected,  melancholy,  giddy- 
headed,  hear  the  testimony  of  Solomon." — Burton' 
Anat.  of  Melancholy. 

*  giddy-paced,  a,  Moving  with  a  giddy 
or  unsteady  motion  ;  moving  irregularly  ; 
flighty,  fickle. 

"  More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms. 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddi/-paced  times." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  A'tght.  iL  4. 

giddy-pate,  s.  The  same  as  Giddy- 
head  (q.v  J. 

giddy-pated,  a.    The  same  as   Giddy- 

HE.^DFD  (q.v.) 

*  gid'-d^,  v.t.  &  (.    [Giddy,  a.) 

A,  Intrans.:  To  tm"n  quickly  lound;  to 
whirl  round. 

"  Had  not  by  chance  a  sodalne  North  wind  fetcht. 
With  an  extreme  sea.  quite  about  againe. 
Our  whole  endeouours ;  and  our  coune  constrains 
To  giddie  round." 

Chupman  :  Homer  ;  Odyssey  il. 


twii.  bo^;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -9ion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  »  bel,  d^L 
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giddihead— gigantically 


B.  Trans.  :  To  make  giddy,  dizzy,  or  un- 
steady. 

■•  Not  aliaken  with  lear.  not  gidiHod  with  ■uaplcloii.'* 
— Faringdon:  »crmons(\^b'i,  p.  4^.J. 

•  gid'-di-head,  'gyd-i-hede,  «.  fEng. 
giddy  ;  -liead.]    GidUmess,  folly,  unsteadiness. 

"Bidde  rayica  of  vre  wrong,  of  vre  gj/dihede." — Old 
En;j.  JUuceU..  p.  Ha 

•  gide,  s.  <fc  V.  [Guide.] 
•gid'-er,  s.  [GuiDER.] 
*gid'-ing,  *  gid-ynge,  s.    [Goiding.] 

•  gle,  *  gye,  s.     [Prov.  Fr.  guid ;  Sp.  &  Port. 

guia.'\     A  guide. 

"  The  werwolf  that  ay  was  here  ffye." 

William  of  Paleme.  2,849. 

•^e  (1),  •gye,   *  guye,  •  gule,  v.t.    [O. 

Fr.  guxRr;  Piov.  guiar ;  3p.  &  Port,  guiar.] 
To  gui<le. 

"  That  host  he  ledeth  and  (W«f*  hit  well," 

Sir  Ferumbnu,  4,821. 
gle,  V.t.    [Give.] 

glen,  "^^  par.  or  a.    [Given.] 

^er'  5.  &  a.  [Diit.  gieT  =  a  vulture  ;  Ger.  geier 
=  ft  vulture,  a  hawk.]  See  the  etyra.  and  the 
compound. 

gler-eagle,  s. 

Script. :  The  rendering  of  Crn  (raclikam)  in 
Lev,  xii.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  small  ^^alture,  Neophron  percno- 
ptenis.    [Neophron.] 

•'These  fowU  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  swan  and  the 
pelican,  and  the  gier-eagle."—LevUicu9  xi.  18. 

gler-faloon,  s.    [Gyb-falcon.] 

Cle^'-eck-ite,  s.  [Xamed  after  Sir  Charles 
Giesecke,  who  brought  it  from  Greenland.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Finite.  It  is  a  green  or 
brownish  mineral,  occurring  in  Greenland  in 
compact  felspar,  and  in  New  York  in  a  py- 
roxene rnck.  It  is  a  pseudoraorph  of  Nephe- 
lite.    {Dana.) 

•  gif;  *  glff,  c.onj.  [A.S.  gif;  0.  Fries,  uf,  gef, 
t/.]    [If.]    If. 

"Chf  It  aoth  were  that  thoo  seiat."— 0.  S.  Bomiliet. 

11.  8L 

glff-gafi^  s.  [A  redupl.  of  g'i/=give.]  Give 
and  take  ;  tit  for  tat ;  mutual  service  to  one 
another. 

■*  Ufi.  na !  when  I  waa  in  that  way,  I  played  at  gif- 
J7(l#'with  the  officers."— Ncoft.-  Quy  Mannering,  ch.  ii, 

6if'-fard,  s.  &  a.  [The  inventor's  name.] 
For  d'ef.  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gUEard-injector*  s.  A  steam-jet  which 
acts  upon  a  liody  of  water  by  which  it  is 
condensed,  and  to  which  it  communicates 
its  velocity,  driving  it  tlirnugh  the  feed-water 
pipe  into  the  boiler.     [Injector.] 

gilt,  *yeft,  'yift,   *  yyft.  s.    [A.S.  gifl, 

gy/t^  from  gifaii  =  tn  give;  Icel.  gift,  gift; 
Dut.  gift ;  Goth,  -gihts,  -gifts  (in  composition); 
Ger.  gift  ;  O.  H.  Ger.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  gift;  M.  H, 
Ger.  gifted 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving,  be- 
rtowing,  or  conferring. 

'■  Had  the  gift  been  theirs.  It  had  not  here 
Thus  grown."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  ix.  80fl. 

2.  That  which  is  given,  bestowed,  or  con- 
ferred voluntarily  and  without  compensation 
or  return  ;  a  present,  a  donation,  a  boon. 

"  And  ahe  ahall  have  them,  if  a^ain  ah'e  Huea, 
Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gi^t  refuse." 

Dryden:  Virgil ;  Eel.  IL  (S. 

*  3.  An  offering  ;  an  oblation. 

"  Therefore  if  thou  oQVest  thi  gifte  at  the  aater,  and 
there  thuu  t>ethinkest  that  thi  brother  hath  somewliat 
agena  the,  leave  there  thi  g(f(e  bifore  the  aut«r,  and  g.j 
first  to  be  recounsciled  to  thy  brotbir.  aud  then  tlum 
Bchalt  come  and  schalt  offire  thi  gifte."  —  Wyciiffe: 
Matthew  v. 

*  i.  A  prize;  a  reward. 

*'  And  first  the  gifts  in  public  view  they  place, 
Oreeu  laurel  leaves,  aud  palm  ( the  victor's  grace).' 
Ifryden:  Virgil;  JSneidY.  1*4. 

*  5.  Anything  given  with  a  corrupt  motive  ; 
a  bribe. 

'■  Thou  ahalt  uot  wrest  Judgrnent,  thou  shalt  not  re- 
Bpeet  persons,  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift  doth  blind 
tiie  eyes  of  the  wiae."— Deuteronomy  xvT.  19. 

6.  A  natural  quality,  talent,  or  endowment ; 
a  faculty,  a  power ;  a  talent ;  considered  as 
conferred  by  God. 


"And  Conversation  In  Ita  better  part 
^'  -  •         '  ■       f(/r,  Rud  uot  mi  ai 

C'awper  :  Cimversalion,  4. 


May  be  «ateeuie<l  a  gif',  aud  uot  nn  art" 
Caw; 


II.  Theol.  {PL) :  Endowments,  some  of  them 
In'gh  ;  others— and  these  the  majority— super- 
human, conferred  on  individuals  in  the  early 
church  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whence  they  are 
called  spiritual  gifts.  St.  Paul  enumerates 
the  word  of  wisdom,  that  of  knowledge  ;  faith, 
the  gift  of  having  ability  to  wnrk  miracles,  U> 
prophesy,  to  succeed  in  the  discerning  of 
spirits,  to  speak  with  divers  tongues  or  inter- 
pret those  tongues  when  spoken  by  others. 
(1  Cor.  xii.  1,  8-10,  &c.) 

1[  (I)  Crobb  thus  discriminates  between 
gift,  present,  and  donation;  "The  gift  is  an 
act  of  generosity  or  condescension ;  it  con- 
tributes to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver ;  the 
present  is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or 
respect ;  it  contributes  to  the  jdeasure  of  the 
receiver.  The  gift  is  jirivate,  and  l>eneflt8  the 
individual ;  the  donation  is  public,  and  serves 
some  general  purpose.  The  value  of  a  gift  is 
often  heightened  by  being  given  opportunely  ; 
the  value  of  a  present  often  depends  upon  the 
value  we  have  for  the  giver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  gift,  en- 
dowment, and  tiiUnt:  "Gift  and  endovnaxnt 
both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving  and  etidowlng, 
and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  something 
given,  and  something  received  :  the  word 
talent  contiins  no  such  collateral  idea.  When 
we  speak  of  a  gift,  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a 
giver;  when  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we 
refer  in  our  minds  to  the  receiver ;  when  we 
speak  of  a  talent,  we  only  think  of  its  intrinsic 
quality.  The  gift  is  cither  supernatural  or 
natural ;  the  emlownunt  is  only  naturaL  Ta- 
lents are  either  natural  or  acquired,  or  in  some 
measure  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  they  denote 
powt-rs  without  specifying  the  source  from 
which  they  proceed.  .  .  An  endoxmnent  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment ; 
a  tatnit  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endow- 
Tmnt,  but  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

glft-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  attached  to  a  boat  to  be  used 
in  towing  it  astern  of  a  ship. 

*gift,  v.t.     [Gift,  s.] 

1.  To  bestow  or  confer  as  a  gift. 

■'The  Regent  Murray  gifted  all  the  church  property 
to  Lord  Semphill."— y.  C.  Lea :  Abbey  of  Paisley  (le'iS), 
p.  201. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  gift  or  any  possession, 
faculty,  or  power. 

"  And  lands  and  livings,  many  a  rood. 
Had  gifted  the  shrine  for  their  soula"  repose." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Latt  Jtintirei.  U.  X 

gift'-ed,  a.     [Eng.  gift;  -ed.] 

1.  Given,  bestowed,  conferred. 

"  To  grind  iu  brazen  fetters,  under  task. 
With  my  heaven  gifted  strength." 

Milton  :  Samson  Agonittet,  86. 

2.  Endowed  by  nature  with  any  power, 
faculty,  or  talent ;  largely  endowed  with  intel- 
lect ;  tidented. 

"Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard 
In  fairy  tissue  wove." 

Scott :  Thomcu  the  Rhymer,  ill. 

giff-ed-ness,  *.    [Eng.   gifted;  -ness.J    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gifted. 

*'  Endowed  with  the  aublimest  giftedmett  of  oar 
sei^ara  tia  ta. ' ' — Echa  rd, 

gift-ie,  s.     [Eng.  gift;  -ie;  -y.]    A  dimin.  of 
gift ;  a  little  or  trifling  gift. 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  Sfiftie  gie  U5 
To  see  oursela  aa  others  see  us." 

Bums  :  To  a  Lout*. 

*  giff -less,  a.   [Eng.  gift ;  -less.}  Without  a  gift 

or  reward. 

"  But  not  nnhonoored  ahall  he  halt  away. 
Or  giftleas  mourn  this  unauapicioua  day." 

Cambridije:  Scribleriad.  Iv, 

*gift'-ling,  s.     j^ng.  gift;  -ling.]    A  gift  of 
trifling  value. 

*■  You  have  plucked  pretty  J7^?i/i^j from  W,.'— Thack- 
eray :  Roundabout  PapeiS.  x. 

*  gift'-iire,  s.    [Eng.  gift;  -ure.]    A  gift,  an 
endoivment. 

"By  all  which  it  appeareth  that  the  wealth  of  the 
ungodly  is  the  i>eculiar  gifture  of  wisedom." — Cleaver : 
Proverbs,  p.  *a 

gig  (1)»  s-     [Etym.    doubtful.]    A  harpoon  ;  a 
hsh-gig  (q.v.). 

" '  ine  of  these  stories  la,  that  this  stono  is  orlglnany 
a  fish,  which  they  strike  with  n,  gi(7  in  the  water,  tie  a 
rope  to  it,  and  dn^  it  to  the  ahore.  to  which  they 
fasten  it,  and  it  afterward  becomes  stone."— Ctw* ."  Voy- 
ages, voL  v.,  bk-  i.,  ch.  viL 

*  gig  (2),  s.     [A  contracted  form  of  Giolet 
(q.v.).]     A  wanton,  silly  girl. 


gig  (3),   *glgge  (1).   'gygge,  «.    fEtym. 
doubtful  ;    cf.   Icel.  geUja   —   to    vibrate,  to 
tremble  ;  {^i^'a  ^  a  fiddle  ;  Ger.  geige,} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  fiddle. 

*  2.  A  sound  as  of  a  fiddle. 

"This  bouse  wag  aUo  ful  of  gyages.^ 

Chaucer :  House  iff  Fame.  UL  M 

*  3.  A  t«p,  a  whirligig. 

"  To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig. 

Shakesp. :  Lore's  Labour's  Lost,  W.  I> 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

*  5.  A  flighty  person. 

"The  Httio  gi(t  told  aU  the  quarrela."— ifotf.  IfAr. 
blay  :  Diary,  t.  390. 

XL  Technically  : 

1.  Fabric:  A  rotary  cylinder  covered  with 
wire  teeth  for  teaseling  cloth  ;  a  gigging- 
machine. 

2.  Naut. ;  A  clinker-built  boat,  ftom  20  to 
28  feet  long,  and  rowed  with  four,  six,  or  eight 
alternate  oars.  It  is  reserved  for  the  com- 
manding oflicer.  Usually  nearly  the  size  of 
the  cutter,  but  of  longer  and  slenderer  build. 

3.  Vehicle :  A  light,  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
drawn  by  one  horse. 

"  Let  the  former  riders  tn  gigs  and  whiskeys,  and 
one-horsed  carriages,  continue  to  ride  In  them."— 
Windhum:  Speech,  May  25,  180». 

glg-horse,  s.   A  horse  nsed  to  draw  a  gig* 

gig-machlne,  s. 

Fabric :  A  gigging-machine  (q.v.), 

glg-mill,  8.  A  machine  in  which  woollen 
cloth  is  nai'ped  or  teaseled  ;  a  gigging-machine, 

glg-saddle,  5. 

Saddlery  :  A  small  saddle  nsed  with  carriage 
harness,  and  carr>'ing  the  terrets  for  the  driv- 
ing-reins and  the  check-hook  for  the  bearing- 
rein. 

gig-saw,  s.  A  thin  saw  to  which  a  rapid 
vertical  reciprocation  is  imparted,  and  whlcb 
is  adapted  for  sawing  scrolls,  frets,  &c 

glg-tree,  s.  The  frame  of  a  gig  or  har- 
ness-saddle. 

•gig  (4).    *glgge   (2).  8.    (Fr.  gigue;  ItaL 

giga.]    A  jig  (q.v.). 

gig  (1).  v.t.    [GiQ  (IX  «.]    To  fish  with  a  gig  or 
tishgig. 

gig  (2),  r.i.    [Gig  (3),  s.] 

*  1.  To  move  up  and  down  ;  to  wrig^e. 
2.  To  make  a  creaking  noise.    {Scotch.) 


•giga,  • 


[GiGO.] 


■  gi-gan'-tal,  a.     [Lat.  gigas  (gen.  gigantis)  a 
agiaut;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.)    Gigantic. 


*  gi-gan'-te-an,  a.  [Lat.  giganteiis,  from 
gigas  (genit.  giga ntis)=  a.  ^ut ;  Ital.  giganteo.\ 
Like  agiant,  mighty,  gigantic,  irresistible. 

"  The  strong  Fatea  with  giganfean  force 
Be^ir  thee  in  arms," 

More :  Philosophical  Poems  (1647),  p.  SIS. 

*  gi'-gan-tesque  (que  as  k),  a.    [Fr.]    Be- 

fitting a   giant ;   suited  to  gigantic  topics ; 
bombastic. 

■*  What  style  could  snitt 
The  men  required  that  I  should  give  thronghoat 
The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantet^nte. 
With  which  we  brmtered  httle  Luia  first  " 

Tennyson :  Princess ;  ConcluMon,  IL  U. 

gi-gan'-tic,  *  gi-gan'-tick,  *  gi-gan'-lao- 

ai,  a.     [Lat.   gigas  (genit.  gigantis)  =  giant; 
£ng.  adj,  suff.  -ic,  -ical] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Of  extraordinary  size  or  power,  such  aa 
befits  a  giant ;  huge,  enormous  ;  like  or  befit- 
ting a  giant. 

"  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  In 
'  Eden,  chequen 
.  Byron :  Cain,  i.  1. 

2.  Enormous,  atrocious :  as,  gigaiUic  wicked- 
ness, a  gigantic  error, 

IL  Bot. :  Tall,  but  stout  and  well-prop(»- 
tioned.     {Lindley.) 

glgantic-plne,  s. 

Bot.:  Pinus  Lavibertiana. 

*  gi-gan'-tic-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  gigarUuxd; 

-ly.]    In  a  gigantic  manner;  like  a  giant. 

"  Thouish  thia  monster .  .  .  strut  and  atalk  so  gigan^ 
tlcaUy.'^CudworCh :  ItiteU.  System,  p.  62. 


fiite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
•r,  wore,  W9U;  worlt,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  ai;  4U  =  lcw. 


gigantlcide— gilding 
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•gi-gftn'-ti-9ide,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  (genit. 
giganiis)  =  a  giant,  and  ca-do  =  to  kill.] 

1.  The  act  of  slayiug  or  killing  a  giant. 

2.  A  giant-killer. 

"Like  J  oil  II  the  gii'tntMde  in  hla  coatot  darkness." 
~Southey  :  The  Doctor,  iutercliupter  xii. 

•  gl-gan'-tic-ness,  s.  [Kng.  gigantic;  -ness,] 
Tilt;  quality  or  state  of  beiii;;  gigautic  ;  gigan- 
tic naturt:,  size,  or  proportion. 

•  gi-gan'-tine,  a.  [Lat.  giqns  (genit.  gigantis) 
=  a  giant ;  Eng.  adj.  sutt".  -ine.^  Gigantic. 
{BuUokar.) 

gi-gan'-to-lite,  s.  [Lat.  gigas  {■p.mM.  gi- 
gantis);  Gr.  yCya-;  (gigas),  genit.  yiyavro^  (fji- 
gantos)  =  a,  giant,  and  sutt'.  -lite  (q.v.);  the 
mineral  derives  its  name  from  the  large  size  of 
the  crystals.] 

Mln. :  A  variety  of  Finite  crystallized  in 
six  or  twelve-sided  prisms  from  the  gneisso.se 
granite  of  Finland.  It  is  altered  iolite. 
\Dana.) 

•  gi-gan-tol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  yCya*:  (gigas), 
genit.  -yt-yai'TOs  (ijigantos)  =  a  giant,  and  Ao-yo? 
(logos)  =  a  discourse ;  Fr.  gigaiUologie.]  A 
treatise  on  or  account  of  giants. 

•gi-gan-tom'-a-chy,  s._  [Lat.  gigantn- 
Tnachia,  from  Or.'yiyarTOfj.(\\Ca(gigant(muichia), 
from  yiya'i  (gigas),  genit.  ytyafTos  (gigantrs) 
=  a  giant,  and  fidx^  (mache)  =  a  battle ;  Fr. 
gigantomachie.] 

Class.  Myth. :  A  war  of  giants  :  specif.,  the 
febulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

"Tliey  looked  more  like  that  giijantjmnchi/,  the 
giants  nss.'tiiltiDg  heaven  and  tlif  gi'da.  than  that  good 
fight  of  iB.\ih."—aauden :  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  644, 

•fcigg  (1).  *gisue,  s.    [Jia-l 

1.  A  jig. 

2.  An  irregular,  soughing  sound,  like  that 
of  the  Eoliau  harp,  produced  by  the  wind. 

•glgg  (2),  s.  [Icel.  geiga  =  to  tremble.]  A 
Bort  of  vane.     [Gia  (1),  s.] 

"A  great  help  to  the  cynibal-nets  for  bringing  in  of 
larks  about  your  net,  ia  a  ffigg  of  feathers  st:tnaiug  i 
distance  off,  which  twirleth  swiftly  round  on  tlm  Iff  it 
breath  of  wind."—  tr.  BlundeU :  Crotby  RecoriU,  27'- 

gp[g;g;'-er,  s.  One  who  uses  a  gig  in  fishing. 
[fcieo  Gio,  l.J      (Southern  U.  S.) 

•glg'-get»  s.     [GiaOT.] 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  piece,  a  fragment, 

gig'-ging,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Gio  (2),  v,J 

gigging-machine.  s. 

Cloth-manuf.  :  A  machine  for  dressing  wool- 
len cloth  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
teasels,  whose  line  hooks  draw  the  loose  fibres 
to  the  surface  ;  a  napping  machine.  The 
teasel  is  a  kind  of  thistle  cultivated  for  the 
purpose.  [Fuller's-teasel.]  Artificial  teas- 
els, such  as  wire  cards,  have  hitherto  failed  to 
answer  the  purpose  as  fully,  on  account  of 
their  unyielding  nature  when  they  become 
engaged  with  a  knot. 

*gig'-gish,  a.  [Gig  (1),  s. ;  -ish.]  Giddy,  in- 
constant, tickle,  flighty. 

"Ovx  giffffish  heads  have  not  the  gift  to  observe  a 
promise." — goffers :  Naamnn  t)ie  Syrian,  p.  844. 

gig-gle.  s.  [Giggle,  v.]  A  kind  of  laugh 
with  short  catches  of  the  voice  or  breath. 

"  So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 
All  giggle,  blush  ;  half  pertness,  and  half  pout  " 
Byron  :  Beppo.  39. 

glg'-gle,  v.i.  [An  attenuated  form  of  Mi<l. 
E[)|^  gageleii  —  to  gaggle  or  make  a  noise  like 
a  gnose  (Skeat).  Cf.  O.  Dut.  ghichelcn  =  to 
giggle  ;  Ger.  kichern.]  To  laugh  lightly  and 
idly  ;  to  titter  ;  to  laugh  in  a  silly  or  atiected 
manner. 

"  And  Gaietj;  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  witn  all  the  galfants  who  beset  her.* 
Byroti:  Dejijxi,  2. 

fj"ig'-gler,  s.  [Eng.  giggl(e):  -cr.]  One  who 
gigyles  or  titters  ;  one  who  laughs  in  a  silly  or 
atiected  manner. 

"  The  giggler  is  a  mllk-mald,  whom  infection. 
Or  the  fired  beacon,  frigbteth  from  his  dittiea" 
Herbert :  Church  Porch. 

gig'-gling,  irr.  var.,  a.,  &s.    [Giggle,  v.] 
A.  it  B.  .^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj:  (See 
tlie  v.rb). 

C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  or  habit  of  tittering 
or  laughing  in  an  idle  or  atfect^ed  manner. 


*giff'-glyf  (i-  [E"e-  a^OOKc)  i  -»•]  Giggling; 
loose  or  liglit  in  manner. 

"Comport  theniselves  in  a  auvnuer gif gig,  mitBlab, 
and  diBCouoertlng."  — Co/tfirt,*  Landor  (im),  cb.  v., 
p.  118. 

*  gl-gle,  s.  [Icbl.  gikkr-=:  a  pert  person  ;  cf. 
Giii  (1),  s.]    The  same  as  GiGLirr  (q.v.). 

"  fJriUrouiUette.  A  minx,  gigle,  flirt,  callet,  glxle."— 
Cat  grave, 

*  gig'-let,  *  gig'-lot,  *  gig-lotte,  s.  &  a. 

[A  diinin.  from  Eng.  gigle  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  siibst.  :  A  liglit,  giddy  girl ;  a  wanton. 

"\Vhat  ts  the  matter,  toolishgiglotteJ  what  meanest 
thou?  whereat  laugheat  ihoiiy "— Udal  :  Flowers  of 
Latine  Speaking,  to.  lOL 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Loose  or  light  in  manners  ;  wanton, 

"To  be  the  pillage  of  t%,gigU-t  wench." 

Shakesp. :  1  Bmry  I'/.,  Iv.  7. 

2.  Fickle,  inconstant. 

*  sis'- lot  -  rSr,  s.  [Eng.  gigloi;  -rj/.]  The 
manners  or  character  of  a  giglet ;  wanton- 
ness. 

*  gig'-ni-tive,  a.  [Lat.  gigno  =  to  beget,  to 
bear ;  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -ive.]  Productive  of 
something  else. 

"The  first 'gignitive  but  not  generated;  the  second 
and  thin!  Vioth  generated  nnd  gignitive;  the  fourth 
generated  but  not  gignitivc."~S'mCkei/ :  The  Doctor, 
intercbapter  xv. 

*  ^g'-ot,   *  gig-get,   •  gig'-got,  s.  &  a. 

[Fr.  gigot,  from  O.  Fr.  gigue  =  a  fiddle,  the 
thigh,  from  the  shape.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2,  A  piece,  a  fragment. 

"The  Inwards  slit. 
They  broild  on  coales,  and  eate.     The  rest,   in  gig- 
got!  cut,  they  spit."     Chapnuin  "  /Tomer  ;  Hiad  L 

B,  As  adj. :  Shaped  like  a  leg  of  mutton ; 
as  gigot  sleeves. 

*  gig-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gigueour  ;  Icel.  gigjari ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  gigeere ;  Ger.  geiger.]    A  fiddler. 

Gi'-la  mon'-ster, »,  [Sp.  pron.  gi  as  He.] 
A  venonioua,  lizard-like  reptile,  from  18  to 
20  inches  in  length,  first  found  in  Arizona  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gila  River.  Its  bite  is 
speedily  fatal  in  nearly  every  case. 

Gfl'-ber-tine,  a.  &■  s.  [Named  after  their 
patron.  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempriugham  in  Lin- 
colnshire, about  A.D.  1148.] 

A,  ^5  substantive: 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  a  monastic  order  which 
arose  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie 
monks  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  the 
nuns,  that  of  St.  Benedict. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
described  under  A. 

gil'-bert-ite,  s. 

Min.  :  A  whitish,  silky  mineral :  its  hard- 
ness 2'75 ;  sp.  gr.  2"65.  Compos.  ;  silica 
4515  ;  alumina  4011 ;  protoxide  of  iron  2*43  ; 
magnesia  1"90;  lime  417;  and  water  4*25. 
Apparently  an  impure  kaolinite.  Occurs  near 
St.  Austle  in  Cornwall.    (Dana.) 

gild,  *  glide.  *  gild-en,  ^gyld,  *gyld-yn, 

■iKt.    [A.S.  gyldaii  ~  to  jiay  ;  Icel.  gylla  =  to 
gild.] 

I,  Lit.  :  To  wash  over  with  gold  ;  to  overlay 
with  gold  eithf^r  in  leaf  or  powder;  to  coat 
with  gold. 

"The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now  annually 
admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his  state. 
—Ifacautay ;  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  iiL 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  give  a  golden  colour  or  appearance  to ; 
to  cause  to  shine  or  become  briglit  like  gold. 

"  And  yet,  what  worth  ? — what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ?" 

Wordsworth :  Excursi'>n.  bk.  iii. 

2.  To  make  resplendent  with  bright  colours. 
••  He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 

Pursuing  gilded  flies."  Cowper :  Ta-nk.  vi.  922, 

*  3.  To  brigliten,  to  cheer  ;  to  give  a  bright, 
happy  appearance  or  character  to. 

"  Let  oft  good  humour,  mild  and  gay. 
(lild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.* 
Trumbull  :  Advice  to  Ladies  of  a  Certain  Age. 

*  4.  To  supply  with  gold  ;  to  make  rich ;  to 
enrich. 

"  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  duavts,  and  be  with  you  straight," 
Shnkesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*  5.  To  give  a  fair  outward  appearance  to  ; 


to  make  fair  outwardly  :  to  recommend  or  set 
off  by  superficial  decoration. 

"  111  gdd  It  [the  lie]  with  the  liappieBt  tenna  I  bav«.* 
tihaketp.  :  I  Henry  IV.,  V.  4. 

*  6.  To  flush  or  make  rc<l  with  drinking  ;  to 
make  drunk, 

"  Find  this  grand  liquor  that  \ini\\.  gilded  tMem.* 

Shakeip.  :  Tempest,  T. 

*  7.  To  redden,  to  besmear  with  blood. 

"  If  he  du  bleed 
111  gild  the  faces  of  the  groorns  withnlL" 

Shakeap.  :  Macbeth,  U.  1 

gildd),  s.    [Guild.] 

"  gUd-ale,  s.  A  drinking  bout  in  which 
each  person  pays  an  ecpial  share. 

*  gild  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  prob.  connected 
with  Itrel.  gelia=.\Ai  yell.]  Clamour;  noise; 
uproar. 

"  The  gild  nnd  riot  Tyrrlania  doublit  for  Joy  : 
Uyuethe  reird  foUowltof  the  younkeria  of  Troy.* 
Vtiuglas  :  VirgU,  37.  lU 

*  gild,  a.     [Sw.]    Strong;  well-grown. 

"  AuegilU  i>xe  is  apprised  [In  Orkney]  to  15  mealea, 
and  ane  wedder  is  lour  mtales."— ft'Af/je;  Jje  t'erb. 
^ign.,  s.v.  Serplaitk. 

gnild'-er  (1),  *  gyld-er,  s.  [Eng.  gild;  -er.] 
One  who  gilds  or  oveilays  anything  with  gold. 

"No  roiming  artificer,  earner,  painter,  nor  gylder. 
with  such  other  lyke  of  what  occupiicyon  soeuer  thel 
be  or  bane  bene  to  thy  comodltie,  shal  ueueruiore  be 
found  againe." — Bale  :  Image,  pt  lit. 

*  gild'-er  (2),  s.    [Guilder.]    A  coin,  value 

Is.  (id.     (Sha,kesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv.  1.) 

gild'-ing,  rr.  V^f-,  o-  &  «■    [Cild,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  overlaying 
with  gold  ;  or  of  applying  gold  in  leaf,  powder, 
or  liquid,  to  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  leather, 
pai«r,  &c.  Gilding  is  performed  :— By  laying 
on  gold-leaf;  by  applying  gold  in  amalgam, 
the  mercury  being  subsequently  evaporated ; 
by  electro-plating ;  by  a  sheet  of  metal 
soldered  to  the  cheaper  foundation  metal ; 
and  by  enamelling. 

(2)  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  applied 
to  any  surface. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  outward  decoration  or  cover- 
ing, designed  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  any- 
thing. 

"Could  lauriate  Dryden  pimp  and  friar  engage  .  .  . 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  offa  knave  t " 

Pope:  Satires,  1.  118. 

II.  Pkotog. :  The  treatment  of  the  finished 
daguerreotype-plate  with  a  salt  of  gold — gene- 
rally the  hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda— 
which  determines  the  deposition  of  finely 
divided  gold  upon  the  vaporous  mercurial  de- 
posit of  which  the  picture  consists.  By  this 
means  permanence  is  imparted  to  the  picture. 

glldlng-size,  s.  A  viscid  composition 
laid  upon  ;in  object  to  hold  a  surface  of  gold- 
leaf.  The  bookbinder  uses  glaire,  white  of 
egg  ;  the  oil-gilder  uses  a  mixture  of  linseed- 
oil  and  ochre. 

H  (1)  Burnished  gilding :  Distemper  gilding 
polished  by  burnisher;  used  especially  in 
picture-frames. 

(2)  Chemical-gilding:  Gilding  produced  by 
galvanic  action  in  the  bath,  or  by  attinity, 

(3)  Cold-gilding :  Effected  by  rubbing  the 
annealed  metal  with  gilding  powder  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cork  dipped  in  salt  wat«r,  and 
polishing  with  steel-burnisher. 

(4)  Distemper-gilding  :  Applied  to  wood, 
plaster,  or  marble,  which  is  coated  with  size, 
successive  coats  of  finely-powdered  whiting, 
and  faced  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper  between 
each.  Gold  size  is  then  applied,  tlien  the  leaf, 
which  is  polished  with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth. 

(5)  Electro-gilding :  [Electbo-platino]. 
(G)  Friction-gilding:  [Cold- gilding]. 

(7)  German-gilding :  The  same  as  Electro- 
plating (q.v.). 

(8)  Immersinn-gilding :  Effected  by  dipping 
the  metallic  article  into  a  solution  of  pyre 
phosphate  of  soda  in  which  terchloride  of 
gold  has  been  dissolved. 

(9)  Lenf.gilding :  The  process  of  coating 
the  paper  or  vellum  with  gum-water  or  glaire, 
laying  on  the  leaf-gold  and  polishing  with  an 
agate. 

(10)  Mechanual-gilding :  Tlie  name  given  to 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  j<S^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    ph  =  t 
-eian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion^sUun;  -tion,  -sioa      ziiun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  h^l.  d^U 
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any  prncess  in  which  the  gold  is  made  to 
adliere  by  glue. 

•fi^e.  S.     [GOILE.1 

•  gil'-er-^,  3.    [GuiLERY.] 

^'-ho6t-«r,  8.  [Eng.  gilt  (4).  and  hooter.)  A 
name  sometimes  given  to  the  Bcreedi-owl. 
Chiefly  in  Cheshire. 

gm(l).*gU,»gyU,gyUe,5.    {Dm.  gieelte ; 
Sw,  gal  =  a  gill  ;   Icel.  gjuliiar  (j>L)=-gilU  ; 
Gael,  gial  ~  a  jaw.] 
I,  Ordinal^  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

.  "The  leviatban  ,  .     ftt  hla  (tlUt 

Draws  lii.  and  at  bis  trunk  snonta  ont,  k  ton  ~ 

Milfon:  P.  L.,\imi. 

2.  The  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak  of  a 
fowl,  as  the  wattles  in  a  turkey. 

•'The  turkeycock  hath  grant  and  BwellltigjfWj,  and 
the  ben  hath  lead."— Bacon  ;  Natural  UiUory. 

S.  The  flesh  nnder  or  about  the  chin. 

•*  In  many  there  Is  no  palonpsa  at  all ;  but,  contmri- 
irlae,  redness  about   the  cheeks  and  jfUlt."  —  Baeon  : 
jfaCuml  //ittor.v. 
n.  Technically  (PI.) : 

1.  Ichthy. :  The  branchite  of  fishes  ;  a  doable 
row  of  long,  compressed,  slender-pointed  pro- 
cesses, extending,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
from  the  convex  side  of  a  branchial  arch,  and 
flupported  by  a  delicate  membrane.  Gills 
may  be  free  or  tixed.  In  Myxinoids  there  are 
on]y  gill-saca.  In  some  osseous  fishes,  certain 
of  the  branchial  arches  support  only  one  series 
of  processes,  called  nniserial  or  half-gills  ;  in 
most  cases  they  have  biserial  or  whole  gills. 
Gills,  as  a  rule,  are  pectinated ;  there  are  also, 
however,  plicated  and  tufted  gills.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  gills  is  to  expose  the  venous 
blood,  in  a  state  of  minute  sub-division,  to 
the  influence  of  streams  of  wat«r.  (Oicen  : 
Comp.  Anal.  Vertebrate  An'nnals,  pt.  i, ;  FisJics.) 

2.  Entmn.  :  Hair  or  leaf-like  processes  pro- 
jecting from  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insects, 
and  containing  one  or  nioretrnches,  and  their 
ramifications  communic-ating  with  those  of  the 
body  generally.  Insects  thus  equipped  do  not 
need  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
breathe.    {Griffith  di  Henfrey.) 

3.  Bot.  :  The  lamellse  or  parallel  plates  on 
the  under]iart  of  the  pilens  of  an  Agaricus. 
They  constitute  the  hymenium  in  which  the 
apores  lie. 

gill-arches,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy. :  The  arches  supporting  the  gills. 
They  are  generally  five  in  number, 

f  glll-bax,  s.  One  of  the  five  branchial 
arches, 

gill-cover,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  same  as  GilI/-lid  (q.v,), 

gUl-flapp  s. 

Ichthy. :  A  membrane  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  gill-lid,  immediately  closing 
the  gill-opening. 

gill  lid,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  gills. 

giU-net,  3.  A  net  suspended  in  a  stream, 
having  meshes  which  allow  the  heads  of  the 
fish  to  pass,  and  which  catch  in  the  gills  to 
prevent  the  fish  from  detaching  itseli, 

gill-opening,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  The  opening  by  which  the  water 
from  the  giUs  passes  ofi'. 

gill-sac,  s. 

Ichthy. :  One  of  the  rudimentary  gills  con- 
stituted by  sacs,  occurring  in  the  Myxinoids 
and  Lampreys.  A  gill  of  the  ordinary  fishes 
is  the  homologue,  not  of  a  single  gill-sac,  but 
of  the  continuous  halves  of  two  of  them. 
{Owen:  Compar.  Anat.y  pt.  i.  ;  Fishes.) 

gill  (2).  ghyU,  *gille,  gylle,  s.    ficel.  git 

=  a  deep,  naiTow  glen;  geil  =a  ravine.]  A 
fissure  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine  with  a  river  running 
through  it ;  a  brook,  a  ghyll,  a  gully, 

"On  one  hand  the  ground  gently  ri^ea  into  a  hill,  on 
tlie  other  .ire  thr  rocky  b-inka  of  the  rivnlet  almost 
perpRndictila-.  You  maycuutinue  along  tbe  gUl."— 
Gray ;  Letters  to  Dr.  Warton,  Sept.  U,  176i 

gill  (3).  s.    fFr.  aiguille  =  a  needle.) 

Flax-dressing :  A  hackle  ;  a  series  of  points 
which  di\ide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fibre  into  finer 
parallel  ftlameiits  ready  for  drawing  and  spin- 
ning; a  porcupine. 


gill-frame,  gill  head,  a. 

FkiX'dressitig  :  A  machine  in  which  stricks  of 
wax  are  drawn  out  into  stivers  ;  doubled  and 
combined  with  other  slivers,  and  redrawn 
until  they  assume  the  character  of  roving-s, 
and  are  ready  tor  siiiniiing.  A  spreader.  Tlie 
name  gill-frame  is  derived  froni  a  number  of 
vertical  needles  fornung  a  comb,  through 
which  the  line  passes  to  the  ilrawing-rolh-r  ; 
the  gill  is  attached  to  a  fuller-bar,  which  rises 
and  falls  at  intervals,  and  alternately  deL-uns 
and  rt-leaaes  the  line,  which,  by  a  series  of 
operations,  is  converteii  from  a  Btrick  to  a 
sliver,  and  then  to  a  ruviug. 

gill  (4),  s.    [A  shortened  form  of  Gillian  =  Lai 
Juliana.] 
L  OrdiTUiJ^  language : 

1,  A  girl,  a  sweetheart,  a  lass.    [Gillian.J 

"  Can  nothing  prluat«  baue 
VnceuHiird  o(  our  seruatit<>,  though 
The  slmiilest  gill  or  knave," 
Warner:  AlAiom  England,  bk.  vlL  ch.  xxxvU. 

2.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  grouud-ivy. 
IL  Bot.  :  Ground-ivy,  Nepeta  Glechoma,     It 

is  also  called  Gill-creep-by-the*bedga 

gill-ale,  s. 

BoL:  Alehoof 

gill-flirt,  3.    A  wanton  girl,  a  filrL 

*  gill-house.  8.  A  house  where  g^U  is 
sold. 

*'  Thee  AsXl  each  alehnuse,  thee  each  oill-hcutemoam. 
And  answering  gin-sbops  sourer  sighs  return.' 

Pope  :  Danciad,  Ut  147. 

•  gill-mn-by-the-sheet,  s. 

BoL:  Saponaria  officinalis. 

gill (5),  *gille,  'gylle,  s.  [O.  Pr.  geUe  =  3i 
measure  for  wine  ;  cf.  Low  Lat.  gillo,  gella  ^ 
a  wine  vessel,  a  measure  ;  Ir,  ^aU  =  a  large 
bowl ;  Eng.  gallon  (q.v.).J 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing  the 
fourth  part  of  a  pint.  The  standard  gill  now 
in  use  contains  8"G65  cubic  inches. 

"  In  full  gins  his  anxious  thoughts  he  drowns. 
And  quaffs  away  the  care  that  waits  on  frowns,* 
A'MUon:  The  Piaykoutes. 

•2.  A  kind  of  measure  among  tin-miners, 
equal  to  a  pint. 

"They  measure  their  block-tin  by  the  giS,  which 
coataiueth  a  pint." — Carew:  Survey  qf  Comaali, 

^'-lar-6o,  s.     [Irish  (?).] 

Ichthy.:  A  variety  of  the  Common  Trout,  in 
which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  said  to  be 
thickened  like  the  gizzard  of  birds  by  feeding 
on  shell-fish.  It  is  found  in  Gal  way  and  some 
other  parts  of  Ireland. 

gil-len'-i-at,  s.  [Named  by  Moench  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Giflen,  a  German  botanist.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rosaceae,  family  Spirseidse. 
Tlie  root  of  Gillenia  trifoliata  and  that  of  (?. 
stipulacea  are  emetic,  and  perhaps  tonic. 
They  are  used  in  the  United  States  aa  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

gil'-let,  s.  {A  dirain.  of  gill  (4),  s. ;  cf.  gight] 
A  sportive  or  wanton  girl  or  woman  ;  a  giglet. 

Gil'-li-an,  s.  [A  softened  form  of /witaiui,  the 
female  "name  corresponding  to  Lat.  Julius.] 
A  girl,  a  sweei-heart ;  a  wanton  or  loose  girL 

gil'-lie,  s.  [Gael,  gille  =  a  boy,  a  gillie.]  In 
the  Highlands  a  man-servant,  an  out-f3oor 
attendant ;  especially  one  who  accompanies 
his  master  while  hunting. 

"  And  with  the  help  of  his  gilUes  he  g&t  bim  into 
the  liillfl."— Jtott ."  Maverleif,  ch.  xviiL 

gH-lies'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gillies  of 
Mendoza  in  Chili.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  small  order 
Gilliesiacese  (q.v.X 

gll-lies-i-a'-9e-£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gil- 
liesi^a)  {q.y.).  and  Lat.  fem.  pi,  ad,i.  suff".  -acem.] 
Bot. :  Gilliesiads,  an  order  of  Exogens,  alli- 
ance LilLales.  It  consists  of  small,  herba- 
ceous plants  with  tunieated  bulbs.  The  leaves 
are  grassy ;  tlie  flowtrs,  which  are  incon- 
spicuous, are  umbellate,  surrounded  by  bracts, 
the  outer  petaloid  and  herbaceous,  the  inner 
coloured  ;  perianth  minute  ;  stamens  six, 
three  soni'^titnes  sterile ;  ovary  superior,  three- 
crlled  ;  style  one,  stigma  simple  ;  capsule 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded.  They 
occur  in  Cliili.  In  1844  Lindley  enumerated 
two  genera,  and  estimated  the  known  species 
at  five. 


gil-Ue^ -i-adf ,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  gilUsH^ 
(4. v.),  and  Kiig.  pi.  »uff.  -adu.] 

Bt)t. :  The  English  name  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  order  Gillieaia  (q.v.). 

gil'-ling-lte,  s.      [From  Gillinge-Grube  In 

aoderuianland,  Sweden,  where  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  black,  amorphous,  often  compact 
mineral ;  its  hardness  S,  ap.  gr.  3'04,  Compos. : 
silica.  27-50  to  32*18;  alumina,  0  to  5-50; 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  0  to  37'49 ;  water,  ll"76  to 
20.  &IU  A  variety  of  it  is  called  Thiaulite 
(q.v.).    (Dana.) 

gn-ly-fi<J^-er,  gil -U-fl<J^ -or,  *Jep-e- 
floure.  •  gU  lo  fre,  '  gil-lo-fer.  *  gU- 
O  vor,  '  gi-ro-fer,  a.  li'r.  girojUe,  from 
Fr.  &  rrov.  p)ro;le=clove ;  Sp.  girojle,  giro/re; 
Port,  goivo;  Ital.  gerofano;  lit.  caryophyllum, 
from  Gr.  Kopvo^vXXov  (karuophullon)  =  the 
clove  tree :  Kopvoy  (karuon)  =  a  nut,  aiul 
^uAAoi'  (phidlfin)  =  a  leaf] 

Pomol.:  A  popular  variety  nf  ai'plR,  in  ef.ma 
l"i'iilitii*8  termed  "eheepnose." 
Botany: 

1.  Spec.:  Matthiola  incana.  Stock,  or  mora 
fully,  Stock  Gillyllower.    [Stock.] 

"  Bring  hither  tlie  pinke  and  iiarple  cuUamblna 
With  ffiUijUiwcrtr 
Spotter:  ShvpheartU  Calender:  AprIL 

2.  The  genus  Matthiola. 

^  CloveGillyflower  is />Mi7i(^itsCaryo;)ftj/nuf; 
Marsh  Gillyflower,  Lych  n  is  Floscucuii  ;  Queen's 
Rogue's  or  Winter  Gillyflower,  Heaperis  matro- 
nalis ;  Sea  Gillyflower,  ArTneriavu^aris  ;  Wall 
Gillyflower  and  Tellow  Gillyflower,  Cheiran,' 
thus  Cheiri  ;  Single  Gillyflower,  DiaTithv^  ■pl''^ 
marius;  Turkey  Gillyflower.  Tagetes  erecta ; 
Water  Gillyflower,  Hottonia  palustria  ;  Winter 
Gillyflower,  Cheiranthus  Cheiri  or  IJesjjerU 
matronalis ;  and  Gillyflower-grass,  the  same 
as  Cabnatiok-obass  (q.v.). 

*gil'-our,  *gil-er,  •gil-oure,  *gil-owpe^ 
'  gyl-or,  *  gyl-our,  '  gyl-ur,  «.    [O.  Fir. 

guilere^    guileor,]    [Guileb.]    A  deceiver ;   a 
traitor  ;  a  false,  treacherous  person. 
"  A  ffi/lour  scbal  hlmseU  beggiled  be," 

ChoMcer  :  C.  T.,  t,Sl& 

gil'-o^  •  gU-ouse,  •  gy-lous,  a.    (Mid. 

Eng.  gile  =  guile  ;    sufl".  -ous.]    Treacherous 
false,  deceitful. 


gil'-P3^t  s.    [Etym.   doubtful,]    A    frolicsome 
young  person,  male  or  female.    (Scotch.) 

gil-raV-age  (age  as  ig),  gil-raiv-itcb, 

'  gal-rav-itch,  v.i.  [Etym.  of  first  ele- 
ment doubtful  ;  prob.  either  Scotch  ^Ui<  (q.v.) 
or  Fr.  gueule  =  the  throat ;  and  Eng.  ravage.) 

L  To  hold  a  merry  meeting  with  noise  and 
riot. 

2.  To  plunder,  to  pillage,  to  spoil ;  to  com- 
mit depredations. 

"  Ye  had  better  stick  to  yanraQld  trade  o'  thef1>boot, 
black-mail,  spreaghs,  and  nmrava<>ing^hetter  stealing 
nowtethan  ruiniugnations.*— ^fcoH.-  Rob  Roy.  ch.xxiii. 

gil-r3.v'-age  (age  as  ig),  gU-rai-vitch, ». 

LGlLRAVAGE,  v.] 

1.  A  noisy  frolic  in  merrymaking,  among 

yoimg  people. 

"  Muckle  din  an*  loud  gilraitntcA  was  amaag  them, 
gaffawan  an'  lauchau.'*— ii'dtn.  Ma0.,Se[^,  1618,  p.  1&&. 

2.  Disorder,  confusion. 

gfl-raV-ag-er,  (ag  as   ig)  gil-rav-acb- 

er,  A'.     [Eng.  gilravag(e)  ;  -er.] 

1.  A  noisy,  riotous  fellow  ;  a  rake. 

2.  A  robber,  a  depredator,  a  plunderer. 

"'And  wha's  this?"  he  continued,  '  Some i/i! I rapoge^ 
that  ye  hae  listed.  I  dare  say.  He  looks  as  if  he  had  a 
baulil  heart  to  the  highway,  and  a  l&ng  craig  for  Uae 
gibbets'  ' — Hcoti :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  t^'" 

*  gil'-  ry,  ^  gil  -  rye,   s.    [O.   Fr.   yiflcrte.) 
Treachery,  deceit,  fraud. 

"For  thigaudesand  tblgSryJ  git  thia  dome." 

Seven  Saga.  a;96* 

*  gilse,  s.    [Grilse.] 

gOt,  pret.,  pa.  par.,  a.  &  s.    [Gild.] 

A.  ^  &  C,  As  pret.^  pa.  par.,  <£  paHid^ 
adj. :  (See  the  verb). 
D,  As  substantive  : 

1.  Gold  laid  over  the  surface  of  anything; 
gilding. 
"  Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  cn>7& 
Vipe  off  tbe  dust  that  hides  our  sceiitre's  gilt. 
And  make  high  majeaty  look  like  itself* 

ShaJcesp. :  Ric?utrd  If..  11.  L 


4&te,  tSkt,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  wo,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot. 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son :   miite,  cub,  ciire,  vinite,  cur,  riile.  full ;  try,  Siyrian.    89,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qa  =  kw« 
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•  2.  Money ;  gold. 

"Tiieso  corrupted  men  .  .  . 
Have  for  tbe  giU  of  France  (U  guilt  indeed), 
Ooaflnuedcouspir-tcy  with  fearful  Fniitce.  ' 

iVi-iA-rjtp.  .■  Henry  ('.,  iL     iC'bonu.) 

S.  Fair  or  grand  show. 

**  When  tliou  wast  in  thy  ^(.  and  thy  perfume,  thej 
nocked  thee'—.-^hakesp.  :  Timon  <tf  Athen*,  iv,  3. 

•gilt  0),  s.    [Guilt,  s.] 

gilt-ed  ed,  a.  Having  the  edges  gildod, 
like  the  onco-fasliionalilo  note-paper;  lu-tuo 
({';  S.)  very  good,  excellent;  aa  giU-e(Vjed 
eecurities. 

I^t'-head*  "  guilt'-head,  s,  [Eng.  giU, 
guilty  and  Jiead.] 

*  1.  Ornith. :  An  unidentified  bird. 
2.  Ichthyology: 

(1)  A  fish,  Chrysophrys  atirata(ha,v\ng golden 
coloured  eyebrows),  whence  its  English  name. 
The  back  is  silvery  grey  shaded  with  blue,  the 
T&elly  polished  steel-blue,  with  gnldeu  bands 
along  the  sides.  Length,  a  foot  or  less.  Abun- 
dant in  the  MedifeiTanean,  whence  it  extends 
in  ne  direction  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  in  the 
other  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  the 
family  Chcetodoutidae.    [Chrvsophrys.] 

"Of  these  wee  eaw  coiDining  out  of  Oulnea  «  hnn- 
drpd  in  company,  which  being  chased  by  the  niH.'ieacU. 
otiierwise  calliiel  the  l^nitea,  doe  to  auoid  them  the 
better,  take  their  flight  out  of  the  water.'— ZfacA/u^f  .* 
Voyat/fS,  ilL  520. 

(2)  A  flsh,  CTenilabnis  melops  or  tinea  ;  called 
also  the  Connor,  or  Golden  Maid.  Its  upper 
parts  are  striped  with  red  and  green  ;  the  lower 
parts  green  with  red  spots.  Length,  six  inches. 
Found  along  the  British  coasts.  It  is  of  the 
family  I^abridae.    [Crenilabros.] 

•  gilt-U;  *  gllt-ife,    gult-it  a.    [Mid.  Eng. 
gilt  ~  guilt ;  suff.  •(/=  -ivc]    Guilty. 
"  Who  that  giltif\*,aM quyte  goth  he." 

Chaucer:  TroUua  A  Cretsida.  lit.  870, 

^^ini,  a.  [An  alibreviation  of  gimp  (q.v.).] 
Neat ;  spruce  ;  well-dressed. 

"  The  payntlt  powne  payaaud  with  plnmys  g;/ni. 
Keal  vp  his  tele  ane  proud  plesaiid  quhile  rym." 
Dotiff'as :  Virffit,  402. 1. 

gixn-plg.  s.  A  rest  for  the  arm  of  a  lapi- 
dary, consi-sting  of  a  rod  of  iron  bent  into  a 
cranked  form. 

gim'-bal,  gim'-bol,  gim'-ble,  &  (Lat. 
gemellus  =  twin,  double.)  A  form  of  universal 
joint  for  securing  free  motion  in  suspension, 
or  for  suspending  anjthing,  as  a  lamp,  a  com- 


aiMBAL,   WITH   COMPASS. 

pass,  a  chronometer,  &c.,  so  that  it  may 
always  retain  a  certain  position,  or  be  in 
equilibrium.  It  generally  consists  of  a  pair  of 
interlocked  rings  or  hoops,  moving  the  one 
■within  the  other,  and  each  perpend icuhirly  to 
its  plane,  about  two  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

gimbal-joint,  s.  A  two-part  joint,  hav- 
ing articulations  or  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  is  used  as  a  siiaft-coupHng  in 
the  tumbling-rods  of  horse-gear,  in  drilling 
and  sheep-shearing  machines,  and  elsewhere. 

giznbal-ring,  s.  A  single  gimbal  by  which 
tlie  cofk-eye  of  the  upper  millstone  is  sup- 
ported on  the  spindle  to  permit  vibration  ;  a 
rynd. 

gimb'-Iet,  8.    [Gimlet.) 

gim'-crack,  *  gin-crack,  s.  &  a.    [Prob. 

from  Prov.  Eng.  gim  =  spruce,  and  crock  =  a 
lively  boy.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

*  L  A  spruce,  pert  boy ;  a  dandy ;  a  cox- 
tomb. 

"  Thes*  are  fine  rrltru^aci^s .-  hev.  here  comes  another, 
A  flaifou  full  of  wine  in  his  haud  I  take  it." 

Beaum.  i  FUt. :  Loyal  Subject,  Iv.  3. 

2.  A  trivial,  worthless,  though  showy  piece 
of  mechanism  ;  a  pretty  but  useless  toy. 
"  Rifled  aU  hi3  pokes  and  fotts 
\n gimcracica,  whimf*,  mid  jigRuinbobs." 

Duller  :  Budiltras.  pt.  lU.,  a  L 

B.  As  adj. :  Showy  but  worthless. 


gim'-let,  gunb'-letp  3.  [O.  Fr.  gimbeUt, 
gtitmbdet;  Fr.gthdt:t.  Formed  from  wimhk, 
with  dimin.  sulf.  -et ;  cf.  O.  Out.  wimple  ~ 
a  bore.]  [Wimbli:.]  A  small  boring-tool, 
liaving  a  leading  screw,  a  grooved  stalf,  and  a 
cross  handle.  It  is  used  for  boring  small 
holes  in  wood,  (tc,  larger  holes  being  made 
with  an  auger  (q.v.). 

"  Hla  atlzea,  sawnt,  planes,  and  •iiTnJcts,''werv:  not  niado, 
as  we  Hiiiipuse,  to  hew,  cut  Hmooth,  abJape  out,  or  bore 
wuud  with."— /*(xJ«tf  ;  Natural  Theology,  eh-  iv. 

g^lmlet-eye,  s.    A  squint-eye. 

gim'-let,  gimb'-let,  v.t.    [Gimlet,  s.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  use  or  apply  a  gimlet  to  ; 
to  form  in  by  using  a  gimlet. 

2,  Naut, :  To  turn  round,  as  an  anchor,  by 
the  stock,  that  is  with  a  motion,  like  the 
turning  of  a  gimlet. 

gjtm'-inal,  s.  &.  a,  (Lat.  gemellus  =  twin.] 
[Gim  HAL.] 

A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  pair  or  series  of  interlocked  rings,  as 
of  a  bit ;  a  giml)al. 

*  2.  A  quaint  piece  of  mechanism ;  a  giiii- 
crack. 

"  I  think  by  some  odd  gimmiits  or  device 
Their  amis  are  set  like  chicks,  still  to  strike  on. 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do." 

Skakesp. :  l  Henry  VI.,  L  2. 

B«  As  adj.:  Consisting  of  a  series  of  inter- 
locked rings  or  links. 

glmmal-bit,  s.     The  double-bit  of  a 

bridle. 

"  In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmaJ-bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass." 

aimkesp.  :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  2. 

gim'-mer  (I),  s.  [A  lightened  form  of  cw7itm«r 
(q.v.).]  Au  old  woman.  (Usually  employed 
in  a  contemptuous  sense.)    {Scotch.) 

*  gim'-mer  (2),  5.  [Gimmal.]  A  piece  of 
mechanism;  a  mechanical  device. 

"  I  saw  my  precious  watch  taken  asunder,  and  lay- 
ing scattered  upon  the  workman's  ebop  hoard  ;  so  as 
here  lay  a  wheel,  ,tbere  the  baUnce,  here  one  gimmer, 
there  another."— £/).  WaW.-  M'urA*,  iiL  "Oi 

gim'-mer,   *  gymb-ure,  *  gym-byre,  s. 

[O.  Icel.  j/imftr,  gj/vibr;  Dan.  gimmar.}    A  ewe 
fh>m  one  to  two  years  old.     (Scotch.) 
"The  lad.  for  twa  guid  dimmer  pets. 

Wsis  laird  himsel'." 
Bums:  Death  d-  Doctor  Hornbook. 

gtmp,  *.  (Fr.  guimpe—ai,  nun's  wimple  :  prob. 
contused  with  Fr.  guipure  =  a  thread  of  silk 
lace  (Skeat);  cf.  Ger.  gim/,  gimp/ =  &  loop, 
lace,  or  edging  of  silk.] 

Fabric:  Silk  twist  interlaced  with  wire  or  a 
coarse  cord.  It  is  now  jirincijially  used  in 
upholstery,  though  it  has  at  times  been 
fashionable  for  trimming  wearing  apparel. 
The  term  is  also  used  in  pillow-lace  making, 
signifying  a  thread  thicker  than  ordinary, 
round  which  others  are  twined  or  woven. 

*'  Unmoved  by  tongue  and  sights,  he  walked  the  place. 
Through  tape.  toys,  tiuael,  gimp,  perfume,  and  lace." 
I'arjieU:  Eltgu  to  an  Old  Beauty. 

gimp-machine,  s.  A  narrow-ware  loom 
constructed  so  as  to  catch  the  woof  and  form 
loops  or  patterns,  the  gimp  cords  of  various 
sizes  being  carried  by  independent  shuttles  or 
needles, 

gimp-nail,  s.  A  small  forged  nail  with  a 
rounded  head,  used  by  upholsterers. 

gimp,  *  gymp,  a.  &  s.    [WeL  gwymp  =  neat, 

pretty.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Neat,  spruce,  comely. 

••  Now  with  gymp  finj^jTs  doing  strlnglB  8myt«, 
And  now  with  subteU  euure  poyutalis  lyte.' 

Itougtas:  Virgil,  187,  37. 

2.  Slim,  delicate,  slender,  scant ;  short  in 
measure  or  weight. 

* B.  --Is substantive: 

1.  A  witty  jest. 

"  Th.irfor.  gude  freyudls.  for  ane  ffympe  or  ane  bonrd, 
I  [.i-ay  you  note  mc  uut  at  euery  worde." 

Douylat:  VirgU,h,\9. 

2.  A  quirk,  a  subtlety. 

"O  wan  of  law !  lat  he  thy  sutelt«. 
With  wys  jympix.  and  fmwdis  interkat." 
Benrysoiie:  Bannatyne  Poema.  p.  120,  18. 

gimp,  V.t,  [Gimp  (l),  5.]  To  jag,  to  indent, 
to  denticulate. 

•gimp'~ing,  s.  [Eng.  gimp,  s, ;  -ing.)  Trim- 
ming with  gimp. 

"  Ornament  It  well  with  gimping, 
Floimces.  furbelows,  and  crimping." 

Faicixs:  Odesof  Anacrean,  xzvilL 


"gim  pie,  5.    [WiMi'LL.] 

gm  (1).  s.  [O.  Fr.  ijeiievre  =  junij^r :  Lat, 
junipF.rus,  froui  the  spirit  \>eing  flavoured  with 
beiTies  of  the  juniper.] 

Comm. :  A  compounded  spirit,  prepared 
either  by  re-distilUng  plain  spirit  with  juniper 
berries,  coriander  seeds,  angelir^  root,  &c., 
or  by  adding  various  essentiidnils  t.o  rectified 
spirit.  The  gin  produced  by  UiatiUing  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  delicate  nav«r  than  tliat 
jiroduced  by  mixing  or  comitounding.  The 
strength  of  gin  varies  fium  i-roof  to  bO  under 
proof.  Gin  Is  largely  manufactured  from  rj'c- 
meal  and  malt  in  Holland,  where  the  spirit  is 
tiavon-d  by  juniper  berries.  The  cliief  place  of 
maniifacturo  isatScheidam;  m  hence  it  is  often 
called  W(.-//ti</'/(H,  and  also  HoJlandf.  It  iw  largidy 
txiiorted  to  the  United  States.  Gin  is  reduced 
with  water,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or 
synip,  but  none  of  the  injurious  substances, 
said  to  have  been  used  in  former  times  are 
now  found  even  in  low-elass  gins.  Cordial  gin 
is  sweetened  gin  flavored  with  certain  spices. 
Orange  gin  possesses  the  flavour  of  orange 
peel.  Sloe  gin  is  jirepared  by  steeping  sloes  in 
strong  gin  for  some  weeks,  then  tUtering  and 
reducing  with  water. 

"  Ingenuity  Is  exhausted  in  devising  attractive  titlet 
for  the  difterent  descriptions  of  giri." —  Dicteru  : 
Sketches  by  /toz ;  (Jinshops. 

gin-honse  (l),  t.     A  place  where  gin  is 

soii.l ;  a  gin-palace. 

gin-mill,  «.  A  low  drinking  place.  (U.S. 

Slang.) 

gin-palace,  s.  A  gaily  decorated  puhlic- 
h'lu.se,  usually  in  a  low  neighbourliood  ;  one 
in  which  spirits  ore  the  staple  articles  of  con- 
sumption. 

"If  temperance  societies  could  Erug^st  an  antidote 
against  hunger  or  distress,  or  establish  dispensaries 
for  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  Lethe-water,  giri- 
palaces  wunld  he  numbered  among  the  things  that 
Vi'eTe."—DickcTU  ;  Sketcltcs  by  Bat ;  fiiitrthops, 

gin-shop,  s.  The  same  as  Gin-palacb 
(q.v.). 

*'  Dejith.  at  un.iwares,  might  duck  him 
Deeper  than  the  grave,  and  quench 
The  gin-thop's  light  in  hell's  ^t'isx  drench." 

R.  Browning  :  Chrittmas  Eve,  iiL 

gin-sling,  s.  A  cold  drink,  composed  oi 
gin,  soda-water,  lemon,  and  sugar. 

^in  (2),  *  ginne  (1),  •  gyn  (1),  *  gynne  (1), 

s.     [A   contraction   of    Fr,    eagin.    Worn   Lat. 
ingc7iiu!n  =  a  contrivance.]    [Engine.] 
*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mechanical  contrivance  or  engine;  a 
machine. 

'■[They]  granteu  to  lend  to  the  seid  John  Wastell 
sum  parte  of  old  acaflbldyng,  tymbre.  and  the  use  of 
certayne  stuff,  and  necessaryes  tliere,  as  ggnnes,  wels, 
cables,  &c."—\Valpole:  Anecdotes,  L;  App.  I>tdenture, 
4  Henry  VIII. 

2.  An  engine  of  torlnire. 

"  Tvph»na  ioyuts  were  streached  on  a  gin, 
Thi?8eu9  coiidciQiied  to  endless  slouth  by  law ; 
And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  ttraw." 

Spenser:  F.  Q..  I.  v.  3& 

3.  Mechanism  ;  mechanical  arraugement. 

"  Eid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pin 
(For  theria  lieth  tiie  effect  of  all  the  gin]. 
And  he  wol  doun  I'.escend,  and  don  your  wilL" 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,688. 
II,  Machinery : 

1.  A  portable  hoisting-machine  whose  frame 
is  a  tripod,  one  leg  being  movaUe  so  as  to 
vary  its  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  deter- 
mine the  height  of  tlie  ajiex  ;  the  other  two 
legs  jireserve  their  relative  distance,  and  form 
standards  for  the  drum,  round  which  the  rope 
is  wound  by  power  applied  to  the  handspikes. 
For  hea\'y  weights  a  fall  and  tackle  is  used  ; 
and  for  lioisting  a  bucket  from  a  well  or  mine, 
simply  a  couple  of  pulleys  to  change  the 
directJon  of  motion  of  the  rope.  One  pulley 
is  suspended  from  the  apex,  and  the  other 
attached  betweeu  the  two  pennaneut  legs,  so 
as  to  change  the  rope  to  a  horizontal  position, 
for  the  attachment  of  a  draught  horse. 

2.  A  pump  operated  by  vrindmill. 

"  No  girui  or  macliines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep 
them  dry."— A'«j//  The  Creation.  iL 

3.  A  coal-hoisting  machine  ;  a  whin. 

i.  A  machine  for  separating  cotton-fibre 
from  the  seeds. 

gin-block,  s.  A  tackle-block  with  a  hook 
to  -su'ing  from  the  gib  of  a  crane  or  from  the 

sheer  of  a  gin. 

gin-horse,  s.  A  mill-horse  ;  a  horse  em- 
ployed in  working  a  gin. 


b^,  b^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat,  9011.  choms,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-oian,  -tlan  *  shan.     -tlon.  -sion  -  shun;  -fion.  -^ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -blc,  -die,  &c,  =  bel,  dvL. 
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gin— gingival 


gln-honse  (2),  s.  a  liouse  or  building 
whyre  cotton  is  ginned. 

gln-raoe,  s. 

Mining  :  A  miner's  term  for  the  horse-track 
of  a.  wliiti  or  lioisting  apparatus. 

gin  ring,  s.    The  ring  or  circle  In  which 

a  horsli  moves  in  working  a  gin. 

gln-saw,  8.  A  saw  used  in  a  cotton-gin 
for  drawing  the  fibres  through  the  grid,  leav- 
ing the  seed  in  the  hopper. 

gin-wheel,  ^. 

1.  A  wheel  iu  a  cotton-gin.  It  may  mean  a 
wheel  with  curved  pointed  teeth  or  claws, 
which  act  as  the  teeth  of  the  usual  saws  in 
drawing  the  fibre  through  tlie  grid  ;  or  the 
brush-wheel,  which  cleans  the  lint  from  the 
said  wheel  or  saw. 

2.  The  wheel  or  drum  of  a  whin. 

i^  (3).  *  ginne  (2),  *  gyn  (2),  '  gynne  <2). 
8.  [Icel.  gi iuia  =  to  (lu\<L-,  to  deceive.  {Skeat).] 
A  trap,  a  snare,  to  catch  animals  and  birds. 

"  Forbear,  forl)ear.  tby  vaiu  amuseineiita  cea&e. 
Thy  woodcocks  trom  thtir  yiia  awhile  release." 

Oarth  :  Ditpentary.  iL  !«*, 

*gln  (4),  *g3m,  s.  [A. 8.  gin.]  A  chasm,  a 
gap. 

"  And  thus  his  apnilth  h«  bad  voto  bia  in. 
And  with  ane  quhLue  Btaj^e  closit  baa  the  gt/ru' 
Douglas :   Virgil,  248,  23. 

iin(l),  v.t.  [Gin  (2),  s.]  To  clean  cotton  of 
the  seeds  by  means  of  a  gin. 

"It  pays  biin  bett«r  to  sell  his  cotton  In  Fiji  un- 
ginned  at  threepence  halfpenny  per  Ib^  than  to  send  It 
home  ginned."— Timet,  April  15,  1B74. 

^I^  (2),  V.t.  [Gin  (3),  s.]  To  catch  in  a  snare 
or  trap  ;  to  snare. 

"So.  so,  the  woodcock's  frinned." 
Beaum.  *  Flet.  :  Pauionate  Miidman,  ilL  L. 

•  gin  (3),  *  ginne,  *  ginn-en.  •  gyn, 
*gynne  (pa.  t.  \ga)i,  *gon,  *  gun),  v.t.  a  i. 
[A.S.  giiiTutn,  found  iu  the  compounds  on- 
giniian,  be-ginnan  =  to  begin  ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  heginuen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  beginnan  ;  Ger. 
iieginnen  ;  Goth.  rfuffmna7i=to  begin.]  [Gan.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  begin. 

•"This  lesBOun  thus  I  ginne.' 

Waiiam  qf  Palerne,  1,929. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  begin. 

"  Into  hyr  bedde  the  boy  gan  crepe  " 

Octovian,  174. 

^  Obsolete  now  except  in  poetry. 

gjp,  cojij.  &  pre^p.  [A  contr.  of  gif  a-nd  =  if 
and  ;  or  a  corruption  of  given  (?).]    [Gif.] 

A.  As  conj. :  If. 

**  We'll  lose  the  place  gin  there's  ony  mair  complainta 
o"  the  kiud. "—Scor( ;  Antiqu^iry,  cb.  xv. 

B.  As  prep. :  By,  before,  or  against  a 
certain  time. 

"  Gin  niifht  we  came  unto  a  gentle  place, 
And  as  be  promised  sae  I  fand  the  case." 

Hots :  Bel^u>re.  p.  S8. 

•gi-nete,  s.    [Genet.] 

•gin'-fiil,  'gyn-fnl,  a.  [Eng.  gin  (3),  s. ; 
-/H/^]     Deceitful,  treacherous,  false. 

'■  So  ggn/ul  of  speche.'        P.  Plowman,  6,029. 

"ging,  s.    [Gang,  s.]    A  gang,  a  body,  a  crowd. 
"Sure  he  has  got 
Some  'oawdy  pictures,  to  call  all  thisging.' 

Ben  Jonson:  .ilchi/mist.  v.  L 

Ifin'-gal,  s;  [A  native  word.]  An  East  Indian 
breech-loading  fire-arm,  carrying  a  ball  from 
four  to  eight  ounces.     It  is  fired  from  a  rest. 

[JiNOAL,] 

gin'-gel-ly,  gJn'-gil-ie,  s.    [An  East  Indian 

word.]     For  def.  see  compoiuid. 

glngclly,  or  gingillie  oil,  s.    The  oil 

o( Sesoiivim  orientok. 

gin -ger,  -  gin-giuere,  "gyn-gyre,  *gin- 
giv-er.  '  gin-gib-er,  *  zim-bip-er-i, 
'  zin-gi-ber-i,    s,    &    a.      [Fr.    gingemhrc ; 

Pruv.  glagehTe,  gingibre,  gingiebre  ;  Up.  gcngi- 
bre ;  Port,  gengivre;  ItaL  zenzero,  z&nzcvero, 
zeiizovero ;  Lai.  sinziberls,  from  Gr.  fcyyi^epc; 
(zinggiberis)  =  an  Arabian  spice  plant,  the 
root  of  which  was  used  in  medicine  ;  probably 
ginger,  Sana.  e)-in(/a-wr«  ■.=  antler-shaped,  re- 
ferring to  the  resemblance  of  the  root  to  the 
horn  of  some  ruminant  animals.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Botany  : 

(1)  Zingiber  officinale,  Common  or  Narrow- 
leaved  (jinger.     It  has  suhsessile  linear  lance- 


olatesmoothleav«s,oblong  spikes, acute  bracts, 
and  a  three-lobed  lip.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
but  is  cultivated  in  most  tropical  countries. 

(2)  The  genuB  Zingiber.  There  is  a  Broad- 
leaved  Ginger,  Zingiber  Zerumbet,  also  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  used  extonially  for  cataplasms 
and  fennentations  but  is  not  eaten. 

(;})  Sedum  acre,  from  its  extreme  i)ungency. 

2.  Camm. :  The  dry  wrinkled  rhizomes  of  the 
ginger  -  plant.  The  jnccea,  or  as  they  are 
called  races,  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
inclies  long,  branched,  flat,  and  of  a  i>ale  buff 
colour.  Ginger  is  known  in  commerce  under 
two  fonns,  coated  and  uncoated  or  scraped, 
the  latter  having  bee.i  deprived  of  its  epider- 
mis when  in  the  green  state,  and  sold  as  white 
ginger.  The  chief  varieties  iTUported  into  this 
country  are  Jamaica,  Cochin,  Bengal,  Japan, 
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and  African.  The  first  three  are  scraped  gin- 
gers, and  ofthese  Jamaica  is  the  most  esteemed 
owing  to  its  colour  and  flavour.  Some  kinds 
of  ginger  are  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime, 
whilst  others  are  simply  coated  with  chalk  to 
give  them  a  wliiter  appearance.  Ginger  is  an 
agreeable  aromatic,  and  a  valuable  stomachic  ; 
but  is  more  largely  used  as  a  condiment  than 
as  a  medicine.  Preserved  ginger,  so  largely 
exported  from  the  Chinese  Empire  in  jars, 
consists  of  the  young  rhizomes  boiled  in 
syrtij).  Ground  ginger  is  frequently  adulter- 
ated, the  chief  adulterants  being  sago  flour, 
wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  and  arrowroot. 
These  are  added,  not  only  to  increase  the 
weight,  but  to  whiten  a  dark-coloured  variety, 
wliich  is  then  sold  as  a  first-class  ginger.  Adl 
these  substances  can  be  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

3.  Pharm. :  Ginger  is  the  rhizome  scraped 
and  dried  of  Zingiber  officinale,  a  native  of  East 
India ;  also  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  Ginger 
contains  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  resinous  matter, 
gum,  woody  fibre,  &c.  It  is  an  aromatic 
stimulant  and  carminative,  and  is  given  in 
dysj-epsia  and  with  purgative  medicines  to 
prevent  griping.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Syrupus 
Zingiberis,  Syrup  of  Ginger,  and  Tinctiira 
Zingiberis,  Tincture  of  Ginger. 

^  Amada,  or  Mango  Ginger,  is  Cnrcuma 
Amada;  Egyptian  Ginger,  Colocasia escidenUi ; 
Indian,  or  Wild  Ginger.  Asarum  canadense; 
and  Wood-ginge  an  old  book-name  for  Ane- 
vutn^  ranu)iculoides.    (Treas.  of  But.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  from,  or  iu  any  other  way 
pertaining  or  relating  to  it.  (See  the  com- 
pounds.) 

ginger-ale,  s.  A  temperance  beverage, 
I)repared  by  di.ssolving  sugar  in  water,  flavour- 
ing with  ginger  or  essence  of  ginger,  and 
colouring  with  a  solution  of  caramel.  Each 
bottle  is  then  aerated  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
and  securely  corked.  Ginger-ale  is  a  true 
non-intoxicating  drink,  the  only  spirit  which 
can  possibly  be  present  being  a  mere  trace 
from  the  essence  of  ginger  used. 

ginger-beer,  5.  A  popular  efiervescing 
beverage  prepared  from  a  mixture  of  ginger, 
white  sugar,  and  water,  the  whole  being  sub- 
jected to  fermentation  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  yeast.  The  amount  of  proof-spirit  pre- 
sent in  ginger-beer  varies  from  one  to  five  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  gra\'ity  varies  from  10X2*  to 
102G\ 

ginger-brandy,  s.  A  cordial  prepared 
by  steeping  bruised  ginger  in  brandy  for  two 
or  thiee  weeks,  and  sweetening  with  sugar. 
It  contains  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit. 


ginger  -  cordial,  a.  An  unfermeuted 
beverage,  prepared  by  simply  adding  essence 
of  ginger  to  plain  spirit,  and 'sweetening  with 
sugar  or  syrup.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

ginger-grass,  s. 

But.  :  A  gniss,  Anatfiertum  Nardus,  indi- 
genous to  In-lia,  in  i<art«  of  which  the  native 
name  is  Koshel. 

ginger-plant,  s. 

But.:  TanturMtm  vulgare. 

glnger-pop,  s.     The  aame  as  Oivgk& 

BEEB  (q.V.).      {(.olloq.) 

glnger-wine, «.   A  popular  British  wine, 

made  by  the  fermentation  of  $ugar,  water,  and 
bruised  ginger.  It  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  per  cent,  of  proof-spirit. 

gill'-ger-ade,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  with  suflf.  -ode, 
formed  on  the  analogy  of  lemonade.]  A  strong 
sugar  syrup  flavoured  with  essence  of  ginger. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacturing  districts  for 
mixing  with  gin. 

gin'-ger-bread,  s.  [Eng.  ginger,  and  bread.} 
A  Well-known  daik-coluured  bread  made  from 
wheat  lli>ur,  treacle,  moist  sugar,  ground  gin- 
ger, and  other  spires.  It  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  square  thick  cakes. 

"  An'  I  had  bat  one  penny  In  the  world,  thov 
should  at  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread."— Shaketp. ; 
Lovt^'t  Labour  t  Loit,  v.  L 

glngerbread-nnts,  s.  pi.  Small  button- 
like  i.akfs  of  gingerbread. 

gingerbread  -  tree,  gingerbread  - 
plum,  8. 

Botany : 

1.  Parinarium  macrophyUum^  one  of  the 
Chrysobalanaceae . 

2.  The  name  given  in  Egypt  to  a  palm, 
HyphcEiie  thfbaica,  its  mealy  rind  resembling 
gingerbread. 

gingerbread-work,  s. 

Arch. :  Ornamental  work  cut  or  carved  Ij> 
fanciful  shapes,  as  an  ornament  to  buildings. 

gin'-ger-w6rt§,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  ginger,  and  pi 

u-orts.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindiey  to  the 
order  Zingiberaeefe  (q.v.). 

gin'- ger -1^,   adv.   &,  a.     [Etym.  doubtfuL 

According  to  Skeat,  from  Sw.  dial,  gingla^ 
gdngla  =  to  go  gently  :  hence  =  with  tottering 
steps.  AccoMing  to  others,  from  an  O. 
Eng.  gingralic  =  like  a  young  person,  from 
A.S.  gingra  =  a  young  person.] 

A.  As  adv. :  In  a  delicate,  fastidious,  or 
nice  manner ;  daintily,  fastidiously. 

"  Has  it  a  com  ?  or  do's  it  walk  on  conscienoe. 
It  treads  so  gingerly  t" 

Beautn.  Jk  Flet.  :  Love't  Cure,  iL  3. 

*  B.  As  adj.  :  Delicate,  dainty,  fastidious. 

■■  We  stayghe  and  prolonge  our  goyng,  with  a  n^c« 
or  tendie  and  softe,  delicate,  or  gyngerly  pace.  — 
Udal:  Flotirreefor  Latino  Speaking,  fo.  96. 

*  gin'-ger-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ginger;  -ntss.] 
Delicacy,  niceness,  daintiness,  fastidiousness. 

"  Their  gingemeu  in  tripping  on  toes  like  ^oong 
goAta. " — Stubbet :  Anatomy  of  Abutet,  p.  42. 

*  gin'-ger-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  ^in^er  (q.v.) ;  -ints.} 
Of  the  colour  of  ginger  ;  pale  yellow. 

"Mr.  Lammte  takes  his  gingerou*  whiskers  in  hl« 
left  band,  and  bringing  them  together  frowns  fur- 
tively at  his  beloved  out  of  a  thick  gingerout  bush." — 
Dickenx  :  Our  Mutual  Friend,  uh.  x. 

ging'-bam,  s.  &  a.  [Fr,  guingan,  from  Guin- 
gamp,  a  town  in  Brittany,  where  the  stuff  is 
made.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
Fabric : 

1.  A  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  coloured 
in  the  thread. 

2.  A  common  umbrella,  as  made  of  such 
stuflT.     {Slang.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  stuff  described 
in  A. 

^  gin'-gi-ber,  s.    [Zikziber.] 
ging'-ing,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Mining:  The  lining  of  a  shaft  with  bricks 
or  masiinry  ;  called  also  steining  or  staining. 

*  gin-gi'-val,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  gingiva  —  the 
gum.] 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syri.an.      r«.  re  =  e :    ev  =  a.    qu  =  It^r. 


gingle— giraumont 
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A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  gums. 

"  WliiUt  the  Italians  strive  to  cut  n  thread  In  their 
i)roiiunclatlou  between  d  and  t,  bo  lu  to  ewceteii  It. 
tht>y  make  the  oculus»  appulse,  enpecijtlly  the  '/inf/ii-al, 
Bof  ter  thfin  we  do."— Bolder :  Stotn^nU  of  Speech. 

B,  As  suhst. :   A  letter  so  named  from  the 
manner  in  wliich  it  is  uttered. 

*'  (iingivals.  in  uttering  which  the  ton^e  U  presaed 
iigiilnat  the  tfaaia/'—Wrtght :  Orammar  of  the  Arabic 
;  i.  4. 


•  gin'-gle,  v.i.  &  (.     [Jingle,  v.] 

*  glngle-boy,  s.    A  coin. 

"The  Higii  of  the  ginale-tioyx  haiigB  at  the  door  of  our 
pockets."— J/aii«Hj7t'r  ;    Vinjin  Afarti/r.  i\.  2. 

•  gin  -gle,  s.    {JiNQLE,  s.) 

•gln'-glej,  s.  [See  def]  A  corrnptlon  of 
Shingles  (q.v.).  So  called  because  it  some- 
tinies  encircles  the  person  affected  like  a 
girdle.    (Lat.  cingula.) 

"Tho  gingres  or  St.  Anthony  hla  Are."— Fuller:  Ch. 
BUI..  IX.  i.  60. 

i^'-gly-m^d.  f..  [Lat.  ginglymvs  (q.v.); 
Gr.  elfios  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Anat.  ;  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
ginglymus  (q.v.). 

gin'-gly-mils,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yiyy\vfj.o<;, 
and  -yiyyAvfics  (gingglumos)  =  a  ball  and  socket 
joint.] 

Anat.  :  A  hinge  joint,  one  which  admits 
only  of  flexion  and  extension,  as  the  elbow, 
the  knee,  and  the  ankle  joints. 

gin'-go,  ginlt-gd,  s.    [Japanese.] 
Hot. :  A  tree,  Salisbiiria  adianti/olia, 

eiinn,  gin'-nee,  5.    [Jinn,  Jinnee.] 

•  ginne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gm,  v.] 


*  gin  -ner,  s. 
■  gin-net,  s. 


[GiNNLE,  S.] 

[Genet.] 


gin'-nmg  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [GiN  (3),  v.] 
A.  At  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sitbst. :  The  act  or  process  of  cleaning 
cottun  by  means  of  a  gin. 

•  gin'-ning  (2),  *  gin-ninge,  *  gyn-ynge, 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gin  (2),  i'.] 

A.  <k  B,  -^5  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  -4s  sybst. :  The  act  of  beginning;  a 
beginning. 

gln-nle,  gin~ner,  s.  [A  dimin.  from  Icel, 
gin  =  the  mouth  ;  A.S.  gin  =  a  chasm,  an 
opening.]    The  gill  of  a  fish. 

"  A  gintier  of  y«  fysche ;  branchia."  —  CathoU  Angti- 
euni. 

gln-nle,  gln-le,  v.t.  [Ginnle,  s,]  To  fish 
with  the  hands,  by  groping  under  banks  and 
stones,  as  in  tickling  trout 

"  Ye  took  me  aiblins  for  a  black-fiaher  it  wm  gaun 
to  g'tnte  tlie  chouka  o"  ye."— Saint  Patrick,  iii.  12. 

j^'-ny,  s.  [Prob.  a  dimin.  corrupt,  off/in  — 
tngine.]    (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

ginny-carriage,  s.  A  railway  car  for 
conveying  materials. 

•  gln-our,  *  gyn-our,  s.  [O.  Fr.  engigneor^ 
enginevr.]  An  engineer ;  one  who  worked  a 
military  engine. 

"The  gynourt  sond  and  stones  caate." 

Richard  Cmiir  de  Lion.  2,913. 

£^'-Seng,  gin'-S9ben,  s.  [Chinese  ginsni, 
said  by  Grosser  to  be  =  that  which  resembles 
a  man  or  a  man's  thigh  ;  or  from  gen-seng  = 
first  of  plants.] 

1.  Phar.  :  The  root  of  Paiuix  Ginseng.  It 
has  a  sharp,  aromatfc,  peculiar  taste,  and  is 
prescribed  by  the  Chinese  in  diseases  attended 
by  bodily  weakness.  Some  think  its  virtues 
imaginary. 

2.  The  plant  of  which  No.  1  is  the  root.  It 
belongs  to  the  Araliacese  (Ivyworts). 

^-O-ber'-tite,  s.  [Named  after  Giobert, 
who  analyzed  it.] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Magnesite  (Dana).  A 
variety  of  Dolomite  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.). 

gl6-cd'-^6,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Mus.  :  In  a  playful,  sportive  manner. 

•glour,  •gyour,  5.  [Hind.  gie.  r;,'/ -  guide  ; 
suff.  -our.]     A  guide.     (Trcviso,  \.  349.) 


'gip.  v.t.     [Ktym.  doubtful.]    To  take  out  the 
iufiides  of  luMTlngs.     (liaihy.) 


gip  -91-ere, 


[GlPSER.J 


"  gipo,  *  g^ype,  s.  (0.  Fr.  gipe,  jupe ;  Ger. 
joppe  ;  yr.jupc]    An  upper  frock  or  cassock. 

•■  Bolls  rcvelyng  iis a gype" 

Jiatnaunt  of  the  lii}»e,  7,202. 

*gip'-6n»  'ge-poun,  ^gy-pun,«.    [O.Kr. 

gippon,  juppmi.;  ital.  giiibhum;  Sji.  jubon  ; 
Fv.jupon.]  [JuPON.]  A  tight-fitting  coat  or 
vest ;  a  short  cassock. 

"  With  nought  to  fence  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  cluae  gipon's  uuder-vest." 

.•iott  :  liridal  of  Triennain,  i\\.  IB. 

•gip'-ser,  'gip-sire,  *gyp-cer.  *glp- 
ci-ere.  s.  [Fr.  gUiccierp  -  a  game-bag;  gibier 
=  game,]  A  purse,  a  pouch;  formerly  worn 
attached  to  the  girdle. 

"  An  anelace  and  naipciere  all  of  silk, 
Ueng  at  hla  (prdel,  white  as  niorwe  milk." 

Cliaucer:  C.  T.,  S69. 

•  gxp'-soiis.  a.     [Gypsum.]    Clayey. 

"Out  of  gipioiti  or  plaisterly  ground"  —  Puller; 
Camb.  UnivertUy.  viL  36. 

gip'-sy.    gSrp'-sSr.   *gip-sen,  s.  &  a.     [A 

corru|ition  of  Mid.  Eng.  Egypcien  =  Egyptian  ; 
Fr.  Egyptian  ;  from  Low  Lat.  jEgyptianus, 
from  ^gyptius  =  an  Egyptian  ;  Gr.  kiyvTmo^ 
(Aiguptios),  from  AlyuTTTo?  (Aignptos)  =  Egyi't. 
So  called  from  its  being  popularly  supposed 
that  they  came  from  Egypt,  but  their  real 
home  was  India.  By  the  Germans  they  were 
cixWed Zigeunrr  ;  Dut.  Hi'ide.nen(~  Heathens); 
Dan.  &  Sw.  Tatars;  Ital.  Zingari  ;  Sp.  Gitanos 
and  Zincali ;  Fr.  Bohemiens ;  Pers.  Sisech ; 
Hind.  KaracJiee ;  and  by  themselves  Rom 
(=  man).] 

A.  As  S7ibstantit>e : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  The  language  spoken  by  the  gipsies. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  person  of  a  dark  complexion  ;  used 
in  contempt  or  reproach. 

"Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench; 
Dido  a  dowdy  ;  Cleopatra  a  giptj/."SKakesp.  .-  Iioin<-o 
A  Jiiiiet,  ii,  4. 

(2)  A  cunning  or  crafty  person  ;  a  person  of 
bad  character  ;  a  sly  person. 

"  A  slave  I  am  to  Clara's  eyes : 
The  gipsy  knows  her  power  and  flies." 

Prior  :  Dutch  Proverb. 

n.  Technically  : 

1.  Ethnol.  :  A  nomad  Eastern  race,  the 
members  of  which  came  to  Europe  by  way 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  Egypt.  They 
were,  therefore,  assumed  to  be  Egyptians,  and 
are  so  called  in  the  Elizabethan  legislation 
against  them,  and  in  otlier  places.  As  Egypt 
became  better  known  to  the  English,  it  was 
found  that  tlie  "  Egyptians  "  were  as  much 
foreigners  there  as  here.  It  is  now  proved 
that  they  are  from  India,  and  apparently 
from  that  part  of  it  adjacent  to  the  river  Indus, 
with  the  languages  of  some  tribes  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  which  their  tongue  best  agrees. 
A  tribe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  called 
Tchinganes,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  Tchingenes,  by  which  name  these  wanderers 
are  known  in  Turkey  and  the  Levant.  They 
call  themselves  Sind,  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  the  Indus  flows  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Tliey  are  believed  to  have 
quitted  their  native  country  in  dread  of  Timur 
Beg,  better  known  as  Timoor  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  and  first  appeared  in  Paris,  in  the 
end  of  August,  1427. 

2.  Etitom. :  A  moth,  Hypngymna  dispar,  of 
the  tribe  Bombycina  and  the  family  Liparidse. 
The  male  is  dark-brown,  and  the  female 
greyish-white. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gipsy  or 
gipsies  ;  resembling  a  gipsy. 

"  The  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet." 

Tetiiiyso7t  :  Maud,  I.  XX.  19, 

glpsy-hat,  •  gypsy-hat,  s.  A  hat  with 
large  side  fiaps  W(nn  by  wonieu. 

gipsy-moth,  gypsy  moth.  s. 

Entom.:  Tlie  same  as  Gipsy,  A.  II.  2  (q.v.). 

gipsy- Winch,  5. 

Mack. :  A  small  winch,  having  a  drum, 
ratchet,  and  pawl ;  it  may  be  fastened toa  post. 
The  handle  of  the  wincli  is  attached  by  stir- 
rups to  a  cap  revolving  on  tlie  axis.  Two 
motions  can  be  applied  to  the  winch,  the 
ordinary  rotary  method  of  working  the  handle, 


and  a  reciprocating  motion,  In  which  tht 
liaiiillo  is  worked  up  and  down  like  a  pump- 
handle. 

gip  -S^,  g^p'-sy,  v.i.     [Gipsv,  a.]    To  picnlo 

or  ciiiijp  out  in  the  woods. 

gip  -sy  ifm«  gyp'-s^-ifm,  a.    [Eng.  pipv, 

ism.] 

1.  The  habits,  practices,  acts,  or  arta  <rf 
gi[)sie8  ;  cheating,  deception. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  a  gipsy. 

gip'-83^-like,  gyp'-sy-Uke.  n.  [Eng.  giptr, 
gi/j'sy  ;  like.]  Like  a  gipsy  or  gipsies  ;  resein* 
bling  gijisies. 

"  The  heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  glptylike  camp  of 
vaat  extent."— J/ficau/np.-  BiMt.  Hug.,  ch.  xxL 

gip'- sS?  -  wort,   gyp'-sy-wort,  s.     [Eng; 

gypsy,  gipsy,  and  wort.] 
Botany : 

1.  Lycopus  europcEus.  It  is  a  labiate  plant, 
dense  whorls  of  flowers,  white,  with  purple 
dots;  hairy  within,  and  having  two  stamens 
and  leaves  deeply  and  irregularly  pinnatifid  or 
serrate.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  England,  ire,  in  ditchesand  by  river  banks. 

2,  The  genus  Lycopus. 

gi-raflfe',  *  gi-raf'-fa,  s.  [Fr.  gira/e;  Sp. 
&  port,  gira/a ;  Ital*  giraffa,  from  Arab. 
zurafa.  ] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  Camelopard,  Caniehpardalit 
giraffa.  It  constitutes  the  type  of  the  family 
Camelopardalidae  (q.v.).  It  has  an  affinity  to 
the  camel;  but  its  resemblance  to  the  leopard, 
which  is  only  in  its  colour  and  spots,  is  an 
analogy  and  no  more.  It  has  two  small 
frontiU  horns  and  one  central  horn.  The  neck 
is  very  long,  but  has  only  the  normal  number 
of  cervical  veitebrae.  Tlie  tongue  is  loTjg  and 
prehensile,  and  is  used  for  stri]»ping  leaves  off 
trees.  The  forelegs  are  very  long,  making  tho 
animal  stand  15  to  18  feet  high.  It  lives  in  small 
herds,  and  gallops  in  a  ludicrously  clumsy 
manner.  The  animal  is  inoffensive  when  unmo- 
lested, but  will  try  to  kick  its  assailant  if  it 
be  attacked.  Its  flesh  is  good  ;  when  old  it 
becomes  coarse  ;  tlie  hide  makes  excellent 
leather.  It  is  found  in  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  probably  also  in 
every  part  of  the  intermediate  region. 

2.  Palceont. :  Species  of  giraffe  have  been 
found  in  Miocene  strata  in  ludia,  Greece,  and 
France. 

gi-raff-i'-na,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &e.  giraffie),  and 
Lat.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool. :  A  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals,  some- 
times constituted  for  the  reception  of  the 
family  Camelopardalida,  with  wliich  it  agrees 
■n  extent. 

gir'-an-dole,  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  girandola,  from 
girare  =  to  turn  about ;  Lat.  gyrus  =  a  turn.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  branching  candle-holdei 
or  chandelier  ;  a  gaselier. 

"  Girandoles  of  silver  and  mother-of-pearl."— /.yftOTL 
{Latham.) 

2.  Pyrot. :  A  kind  of  revolving  firework  ;  a 
revolving  sun, 

*  giV-ant,  a.  [L-it.  gyrans,  pr.  par.  of  gyro  = 
to  turn  roun^!  in  a  circle.]  Whirling,  revolving. 

"  I  wound  in  (firaiU  orbita.  smooth  aud  white  " 

E.  /i.  Browning. 

gU'-ar-din'-i-a,  5.  [Named  by  Gaudichaud, 
in  182(},  after  S'  Girardin.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Urtioacpte.  Sir  'Joseph 
Hooker  says  that  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  a 
sort  of  cordage,  are  made  from  fibre  furnished 
by  Girardinia  heterophylla,  common  inSikkim 
and  other  part-s  of  the  Himalayas.  Tliread  is 
made  in  Southern  India  frcm  the  closely 
allied  species  G.  Lesckenaultiana. 

gir'-a-sol,  gir'-a-s61e,  s.  [Fr.  girasol,  from 
Lat.  gyro  =  to  turn,  and  sol  =  the  sun.] 

1.  Mi7i. :  A  variety  of  opal.  It  is  bluish 
white,  and  is  translucent,  with  reddish  reflec- 
tions in  a  bright  light. 

t  2.  Bot.  :  A  plant — Hcliotropium  europceum, 
more  commonly  called  the  Turnsole. 

giraumont   (as   zher-o-mon"),   s.     [Fr. 
girauynont,     girauvwn ;     remote     etym,     un- 
known.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  cucurbitaceous  plant,  Cuciirhita  Pcftg. 

2.  Another  cucurbitaceous  plant  of  unkuowB 
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■pecifis,  tlie  seeds  of  uiiich  are  said  by  End- 
licher  to  iestroy  tlie  tapeworm. 

gird  (1),  '  gyrd,  s.    (Gird(1),  v,] 

*  L  Hi. :  A  stroke  with  a  rod  or  switch. 
IL  Fiipirntively : 

1.  A  twitcli,  1  pang. 

"Ooiii'^ipiico  by  Mile  iiie'iiiq  U  treed  from  iiiany  fear- 
ful 7* '"if  »nd  twliiHes  "vblch  tlie  utlielflt  (oeli"  — 
TiUotivii. 

*  2-  A  spurt 

••  He  bimtB  well  for  %  Tird.  '—A  iamt  ■  ll'orkt.  L  478, 

3.  A  sarcasm,  -i  tiihe,  a  iiieer. 

"  I  thauk  thee  tor  'hut  ff/rt/.  good  rranlo." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Hbrew,  V.  2. 

gird  (2),  t.  (Gird  f2),  v.]  A  hoop  for  holding 
toRotttftr  %  tub,  larrel,  or  the  like. 

*  gird-sting*  <.  Apparently  a  sting  or 
pole  for  making  a  ^rd  or  iioop. 

"  (lird-.uinn*  the  li'iiidretli  contentDg  sex  acore  — 
x\s  '—/lutes  nan).  2.  i.  li. 

gird  (1).  •  gird-cn  (1).  *  gyrd-en,  v.t.  &  i. 

fFrnm  Mid.  En g.  genie,  ycrde  =  a  rod  (Eng. 
yard);  cf.  Ger  qcrte=&  rod.}    [Girde.J 

*  A.  Trap.sitive : 
L  Literally ; 

1.  To  strike,  to  hit. 

"  He  jurde  Su.ird  m  that  hirfd." 

Litt/amon,  L  tt. 

5,  To  pierce ;  to  cut  througli. 

•*  rhough  jirt  witb  oiiDy  a  <rev cis  'tlody  wound." 
Criititiccr:  C.  T.,  1,012. 

n.  Fig. :  To  snser  at ;  to  jibo  ;  to  mock ;  to 
reproach  with  sarcasm. 
"  Being  moved  he  wUi  not  apare  '^  gird  the  gods." 
SfKikesp. :  CorioJamts,  t  1, 

B.  Tntransitive : 

*  1.  tit. :  To  strike  ;  to  bit ;  to  cut ;  to  aim 
A  blow  or  cut. 

"  He  jirdut  to  Svt  Oivaane 
Throi?he  veutaylle  aiid  pusane," 

Antttn  qf  AHhur,  St.  xlv. 

2:  Fig, :  To  sneer ;  to  jibe ;  to  give  vent  to 
sarcasms  or  gibes.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"  At  which  our  cities  gird  whose  Judgmenta  are  80 
strict"  I>rayton  :  Poly'Otbion,  s.  6. 

gird  (2).  "  gerd-en,  *  girde,  •  gird-en  (2), 
*  gurd-en. '  gyrd-yn.  v.t.  [.\.^.  u/inlan  ; 
ct'gn.  with  Icel.  gynllu-t  =  to  gird  ;  gerdhe  =  to 
fence  in ;  Dut.  garden ;  Dan.  giorde ;  Ger. 
giirteti  =  to  gird  ;  Gotli.  bi-gairdaii.  From 
the  same  root  come(;ar(?eJt,  garth,  and  yard.] 

1.  To  bind  round  with  some  flexible  baud, 
as  a  rope,  a  cord,  a  bandage,  a  girdle,  &c. 

■■They  sprinkled  earth  upon  their  heads,  and  girded 
their  loius  with  sackcloth.'  —2  M'tcrabeet  x.  3. 

2.  To  fasten  or  make  fast  by  binding. 

"He  pirt  his  warlike  harness  about  him."— 1  J/dr. 
eaheea  in.  25. 

*  3.  To  enclose  ;  to  shut  in ;  to  invest ;  iaj 
■urround. 

*'  Girding  with  grievous  siege 
Castles  and  towiia."         :ihitkesp.  :  Benry  V.,  Li 

*  4.  To  surround ;  to  invest ;  to  encircle. 

••  How  many  laasea  have  1  knowne  to  make  him 
Garlands  to  gird  bis  ueckt>. " 

Browne:  ShephenCt  Pipe,  ecL  4. 

6.  To  invest. 

"  I  ffird  thee  with  the  val  iaiit  sword  of  rork." 

Shufixap. :  1  llcury  VL,  lii,  L 

*  6.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to  clothe. 

"  I  girded  thee  aliout  with  fine  litieo.  and  I  covered 
thee  with  liue  silk." — Ezekiel  xvi.  lo. 

*  7.  To  equip ;  to  provide  ;  to  furnish. 

"  So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  divficta 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.' 

Milton:  P.  /t.l  120 

•  gir'-del-stede,  s.    [Girdle-stead.j 

gird'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  gird  (1),  V. ;  -er.]  One 
who  girds,  jibes,  or  sneers. 

"'What's  ft  quip?"  *  We  great  ff/rcfcr«  call  it »  short 
BRylnKol  a  Bharp  wit,  with  a  bitter  eeuse  in  a  Bwevt 
word.  "—Lyly  :  Alexander  A  Campaspe,  111.  2. 

gird'-er  (2).  s.    [Eng.  glra  (a),  v. ;  *er,} 

1,  Ordinary  Language- : 

\.  One  who  or  that  which  girds,  surrounds, 
or  supports. 
"What  girder  \AnAi,  whiit  prop  the  frame  sustains." 
Itlackmore:  Creation,  bk.  \v. 

2.  A  cooper, 

n.  Civ.  Eng. :  A  principal  beam,  of  wood 
or  inetil,  spanning  tlie  distance  from  wall  to 
wall,  or  pier  to  pier,  and  used  to  support  a 
superstructure  or  superinciunbent  weight,  as 
a  floor,  the  pathway  of  n  bridge,  &c.  Girders 
are  often  compound,  the  timbers  being  scarfed 
together  and  stayed  by  truss-work,  or  tistied 
At  the  joint.  Tlie  ends  of  the  girder  rest  on 
the  wall  or  pier  to  an  extent  varj'ing  according 


to  tlie  span  ;  thus  for  a  girder  of  ten  feet  span, 
the  bearing  at  eaeli  end  should  be  seven  inches; 
for  a  twenty  feet  span,  fourteen  inches.  Tin- 
ends  rest  on  templates.  (Tkmi'late.]  Girders 
are  of  various  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  aie  required.     (Bowstrino- 

OIRDER,  BOX-OIRDEU,  La  IT  ICE-GIRDER,  TRUS-S- 

GIRDER.]  A  8andwich-t,'irder  is  one  whi<:lj  irt 
composed  of  two  wooden  beams  with  an  Iron 
fiiteh-jdat*  between,  all  bolted  together. 

"  The  ifirder$  are  also  to  b«  of  the  sauii'  ooaittlinK  tlif 
Htirntuers  and  ((roui  id -platen  are  of,  tliongh  thu  1jiu.'k 
girder  m-t*d  imt  Iw  bo  strong  OS  tbc  front  girder."— 
Moxon:  Meclmuicd  £xercise*. 

girder 'bridge,  ».    A  bridge  supported 

by  lH!au)s  resting  upon  abutments  ;  the  beam 
is  usually  compound  ;  a  truss-bridge. 

girder-tester,  s.    A  fonn  of  hydrostatic 
press  for  testing  the  strength  of  girders. 

gird'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &s.    (Gird  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip,  a4i  •  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  3ubstantii^e  : 

1.  The  ict  of  binding,  as  with  a  girdle  or 
band. 

*'  Patienc*  Is  (as  It  weref  the  airdtng  up  of  the  BonI, 
which,  llku  the  girding  up  of  the  body,  glvea  it  b<ith 
strength  and  Jt-ceucy  too.  '—.•^outh,  voL  x.,  Scr.  *. 

*  2.  A  covering ;  an  article  of  dress. 


gir'-dle  (1),  s.    fGRiDDLE,  s.l    {Scotch.) 

Spacing  by  tJut  Girdle:  A  mode  of  Jivina* 
tion,  still  occasionally  practised  in  Scotland, 
es|>eei:illy  for  disfovering  who  ha.s  stolen  any- 
thing that  is  missing.    (Jatnieson.) 

gir'-dle  (2),  *ger-dle,  *ger-del.  "ger- 
dul,  *glr-dei,  '  gir-dil,  'gur-del. 

"  gur-ml,     *  gur-Ole.    s.       [A  .S.    gyrdel; 

cogn.  with  Icel.  gyrdkill;  Dut.  gordd;  Sw. 
gordel ;  Ger.  giirtel.] 

L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  That  which  girds  or  binds;  a  band  or 
belt ;  anything  drawn  round  the  waist  aud 
buckled  or  otherwise  fastened, 

"These  have  *ach  »oine  niece  3f  riband,  a  broken 
fan.  or  »n  aid  iyirUle.  which  they  pl.iv  with  while  they 
talli  of  the  fair  person  remembered  by  aach  respective 


I  3ld  ifirdle.  which  they  pl.iv  with  while  they 
.  le  fair  person  rememberei'  '---■- 
tokeuS'—ateele :  Spectator,  Ni.  '». 

•  2.  Tlie  equator, 

"  From  the  world'i  jir(fl«  to  the  frozen  pole." 

Coirper :  Expottalation,  30. 

•  3.  An  anclosure  ;  a  circumference. 

•"Suppose  within  the  jirdle  af  these  walls. 
Are  now  confined  twu  mighty  monarchies,'* 

I  Shakesp.  :  Benry  V.    (Prologue.) 

♦  4.  Anything  which  serves  to  hold  or  keep 
together  other  things  ;  a  bond. 

"  I'rade  iB  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe," 

Cowper :  Charity,  8& 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Anat.  :  An  arch  or  anything  similar, 
transversely  uniting  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  body.  There  is  a  shoulder  and  a  pelvic 
girdle. 

2.  Arch. :  A  small  circular  band  or  fillet 
round  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

IS,  Diamond-cutting :  The  point  of  greatest 
marginal  circumference  of  a  hriliiant-cut  dia- 
mond, at  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  setting. 
The  projecting  portion,  rising  about  the  set- 
ting, is  the  bizet,  and  has  one  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  stone.  It  has  thirty-two  facets, 
and  terminates  in  a  flat  face  called  the  table. 
The  uubedded  portion  of  the  stone  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  gem,  and  is  called 
the  culasse ;  it  has  twenty-four  facets,  and 
terminates  in  a  flat  face»  the  collet  or  culet. 
[Brilliant.) 

TI  (1)  Girdle  of  the  itlc^: 

Astron:  The  ecliptic. 

(2)  To  hare  or  hold  under  on^$  girdle:  To 
have  in  subjection. 

*  girdle-belt,  s.  A  belt  which  encircles 
the  waist ;  a  waist-belt. 

"Thegirdie-beli,  with  nails  of  bumlahed  gold." 

Drydin  :    FinjU  ;  .£iieiJ  ix.  488. 

*  pirdle-stead,  ^  girdil-stede,  *gir- 
dle-sted,  "  gur-del-stede,  *  gur-dyl- 
stode,  s. 

1.  The  part  of  the  body  where  the  girdle 
is  worn  ;  the  waist. 

"  He  oleftb  blm  down  to  the  gardeUti^l«.* 

FtrumbrtMM,  l.WT. 

2L  The  lap, 

"  There  fell  a  flower  Into  her  uirdlette'id.'* 

A.  C.  Swinburne  :  TristraTn  of  Lyonette.  »t 


girdle-wheel,  ■.  A  small  Hifinning- wheel 

gir'-dle,  v.t.  k  i.    [Girdle,  s.] 
A*  Transitive: 

1.  To  bind  as  with  a  belt  or  girdle ;  to  gird. 

•  2.  To  inclose  ;  to  surround  ;  to  enviroD. 

**  He  was  glad  when  he  nai>!L«d  th>;  t"tf>hstbaeB  (r^y. 
Which  ^rdle  round  the  fair  Ablmye." 

ScotC :  Lay  iif  tfie  LaU  Minttrel,  U.  M. 

*  3.  To  embrace. 

"  r(i<-  gentlo  babM,  girdling  one  linothtT 
Within  their  lnnoc<^nt  alalutiUr  Hrma." 

aii'fketp.  :  nicluird  III.,  It.  8. 

4.  To  make  a  cut  niund  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
through  tlie  bark  and  alburnum,  so  as  to  kill 
it.    {Aimrican,) 

"The  ^n.-^  tr««s  «r«^  iftript  of  their  brancbea  aud 
then  trirdled.~—Proreeditmt  iioyiU  Hoc.,  1602. 

B.  Iniratw. :  To  suiTound  ;  to  form  a  girdle 

or  circle  round. 

"  Where  »on  tiar 

Of  jirdling  moontains  Interccpu  the  slKht." 

Huron. :  Childe  Harold.  It.  174. 

gird'-ler,  '  gird-ll-ler,  •  gnrd-el-er,  & 

[Eug.  girdl(e);  -er.]     A  maker  ol  ginlles. 
"  Talk  with  the  girdler,  or  the  luUllnsr, 
Ue  cnu  Inform  you." 
Beaum.  t  Flet.  :  ffonett  Jfin'f  Fortune,  I.  I. 

•  gire,  s.  [Lat.  gyrus.]  A  circle  or  circular 
motion.    [Gyre.J 

"First  I  beheld  him  borerlnp  In  sir, 
Aud  then  dowu-etooping  «itli  an  hundred  ^rsn* 
lirewer  :  Lin-jua,  i.  1. 

girl,  •  gerl,  *  gerle,  *  gurl,  •  gyrle,  t. 

[Formed  from  O.  Low  Ger.  giji-  =  a  child,  with 
dimin.  suflf.  -I  (=  la)  ;  cf.  ^5W.  gurre,  gurrli,  a 
depreciatory  term  for  a  girl.J 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

•  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex  :  as 

(1)  A  boy. 

"  Tltere  gat  In  glotooye  gerlei  that  were  cberlea* 
P.  Piovrman.  i.  SL 

(2)  Young  people  generally. 

**  In  danger  hadde  he  at  his  ow«b  gise 
The  yonge  girla  of  the  dloclse. ' 

fhatLoer  :  C.  T..  ««. 

2.  A  female  child  ;  a  youuK  woman  ;  ayoang 
femalo  not  yet  arrived  at  puberty; 

"The  politicks  and  morals  of  girls  at  a  boarding 
school  rather  than  of  men  and  statesmen." — Burks: 
apeech  on  the  Duration  of  Parliaments. 

n.  Hunt. :  A  roebuck  of  two  years  old. 

"Tbe  roebuck  Is  in  the  first  ye-vr  a  kid,  the  second 
year  a  girt."— /Return  from  Pamiusus.  U.  5 

*  girl-boy,  s.    An  effeminate  boy. 

"And  girl-^oys  f^iuourinz  OaDimede." 

Warner:  Albioua  England,  bk.  v..  cb.  xxrL 

•  girl,  v.t.  [Girl,  s.J  To  make  pregnant  with 
a  girl. 

**  Nor  bast  thou  in  his  nnptial  armea  enjoyed 
Barren  emhr:ices.  hut  wert  j/iWcf  aud  boy'd." 
Corbet :  t'/fon  tlui  Dealfi  c/  Lady  BaddingUM. 

girl'-bood,  8.  [Eng.  ffirl;  -hood.]  The  state 
or  time'of  being  a  girl;  the  earlier  years  of 
female  life. 

gpjrr-ish,  a.    [Eng.  girl;  -fsft,) 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  girl  or  young  female. 
"In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor."— 

Careio :  Survey  of  C</mwaU. 

2.  Suiting  or  befitting  a  girl ;  cbaractertstio 
of  girlhood. 

"  And  straight  forgetting  what  she  had  to  tell. 

To  other  sjteech  a.nA  girlish  laughter  fell' 

Drayton :  Le-jend  of  ^atdda  thm  Pair. 

girl'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  giWisft  ;  -^.J  In  % 
girlish  manner ;  like  a  girl. 

girl'-ish-ness,  s,  (Eng.  girlish;  -ncss.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  girlish ;  the  character 
or  manners  of  a  girl ;  levity. 

•  gir'-lond,  «.    (Gablahd.) 

1.  A  garland- 

2.  So\'ereignty,  pre-eminence, 

girn,   *  gem,   *  gym,  v.U    [Grin,  t».)   To 

grin  like  an  ill-natured  dog. 

■•If  the  dead  oorpae  hinna  stranghtad.  It  will  gim 
and  thi^w."— Scott :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  cit.  xxiiL 

gim,  s.    [GiBN,  «.]    A  grin. 

gim'-al,  gim'-el,  s.  [Ir.  geirtual  a  a  gran- 
ary.] *  A  meal  chest ;  granarj'. 

"Above  these  dunqeon-lookiag  stables  were  giHl- 
arias,  called  inm«;«.--^-:Scott.'  Wavtrletf,  ciu  ^liL 

6ir-^nde',  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Geography  : 

(1)  A  maritime  dcr»artment  In  tbe  Bootb- 
west  of  France,  adjacent  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

(2)  An  estuary  in  this  department.    It  Is 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
OT,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian*     aa.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a-    qu=kw. 
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fbimed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Uaronno 
and  Dordogiie,  thirteen  miles  Dorth  (rf  iiour- 
deiiux.    (Keith  Johmton.) 
2.  Hist. :  Tlie  Girondist  party. 

6ir-on'-dist»   ^ir-on'-din,  s.  &  a.     [Fr. 

GiroiuUn  ;  Eug.,  &c.  suff.  -ist.     See  def.) 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Hist.  :  Tlie  namo  of  a  great  poHtifMil  party  in 
France  ;  one  of  the  nmst  powerful  factors  in  at 
least  the  earlier  part  uf  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  in 
A.D.  1791,  it  was  found  to  contain  representa- 
tives of  all  the  three  parties  which  naturally 
exist  In  every  country — those  of  the  upper, 
the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes.  The  Girond- 
ists were  the  second  of  these — the  i:Kirty  of 
the  Iniddle  classes,  and  were  republican  in 
sentiment  They  obtained  their  designation 
from  the  fact  that  their  most  celebrated 
leaders,  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn6,  &c., 
were  members  for  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  originally  lawyers  in  the  law  court 
of  Bordeaux.  Their  followers  were  the  bur- 
gess class,  the  professionals,  and  the  smaller 
agriculturists.  In  1791  they  were  the  most 
powerful  party  in  the  Assembly,  and  for 
a  time  shajted  the  policy  of  their  country. 
Wlien  conservative  Europe,  in  the  interests  of 
monarchy,  threatened  France  with  invasion,  it 
was  the  Girondists  who,  in  April,  1792,  de- 
clared war,  the  Jacobins  deprecating  hostili- 
ties, as  fearing  the  result.  To  overcome  their 
monarchic  rivals,  the  Girondists  coquetted 
with  the  last-named  party,  and  found  that 
they  had  gained,  not  a  servant,  but  a  cruel 
and  exacting  master.  Tlie  quarrel  between 
the  two  arose  after  the  massacres  perpetrated 
iu  August  and  September,  1792,  and  the  ex- 
treme revolutionists  ultimately  prevailing, 
an  ai'nied  mob  on  May  31,  1793,  assailed 
the  Convention,  and  demanded  the  imprison- 
ment of  twenty  -  nine  Girondist  deputies. 
These  were  arrested  on  June  2,  and  twenty-one 
■of  them  were  guillotined  on  October  31.  Others 
were  subsequently  put  to  death  ;  a  few  escap- 
ing, reappeared  in  the  Convention  after  the 
fell  of  Robespierre, 

S,  As  adjective: 

1.  Hist. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  party 
described  under  A. 

2.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  department 
of  the  Gironde  (q.v.). 

^-ron'-ne,  |ji-r6n'-ny,  a.    [Gvronnt.J 

gir-OU-ef te,  s.  [Fr,  =  a  weather-cock.]  A 
name  given  in  France  to  time-serving  poli- 
ticians, who  veer  about  with  every  shift  of 
popular  opinion ;  a  political  weather-cock  ;  a 
trimmer ;  an  opportunist. 

lEirr,  8.  [GiBD  (2),  s.)  A  hoop  for  a  cask  or  tub, 

|;ir'-rdcks,  s.     [A  dimin.  of  gar  (?).] 

IdUhy,  :  A  species  of  garfislu 

•girse,  5.  [A  corruption  of  girth  (q.v.).']  A 
girth. 

"Tliey  brake  pectoral]  glrte*  and  oiX."  —  Daniel : 
Hint.  Stiff.,  p.  i&. 

girt,  pa.  par*  or  a.    (Gird  (2),  vJ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Girded,  bound- 

2,  Navt. :  Applied  to  a  vessel  when  she  is 
moored  and  her  cables  so  taut  as  to  prevent 
her  swinging  to  the  wind  or  tide. 

•  Kirt,  v.t,    (Girt,  pa.  par.] 

1.  To  gird,  to  encircle,  to  surround, 

**  And  Neptuue  In  the  pious  hyinn  they  »oand. 
Wbogirtt  the  earth,  aud  shakes  the  solid  ground. " 
Cooke ;  Besiod  ;  Theogony,  20. 

2.  To  girth ;  to  measure  the  girth  of. 

"  'Ry  girting  it  about  with  a  string,  and  bo  reducing 
It  to  the  square.  Ac.  you  may  giue  a  neer  gueaa." — 
Evelyn  :  A  Discourse  of  Furext  Trees,  ch.  xxlx. 

^rtll,  •  girt,  *  gerth,  s-  [Icel.  gjordk  =  a 
girdle ;  gerdh  =  tlie  gii  th  round  the  waist ; 
I>an.  giord;  Goth,  gairda  =  a  girdle.) 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  band  by  which  a  saddle  or  burden  Is 
made  fast  and  kept  secure  upon  a  horse's 
back  by  passing  round  his  belly  ;  a  belly-band. 

"The  nearer  steed  ]>Iunged  o'er  the  plain, 
Aud  burst  his  (Tirlh.  and  tore  his  reiu." 

Dyron  :  Siege  of  CoritUh,  XXtXW. 

%  A  circular  bandage. 

"The  most  common  wny  of  bandit^  ts  by  that  of 
ihe  ijirt,  which  <iirt  hath  .i  bolster  iu  the  mlddlB."— 
Wiftnan:  Hurgery. 

3.  The  measure  round  a  person's  body,  a 


tree,  a  pillar,  &c.  ;  the  compass  measured  by 
a  girdle  or  band  placed  round  a  body. 

"  Its  l^nrrth  WU8  twuuty-four  feet ;  but  the  gtrth  did 

nut  L-xceeil  twelve." — Pennant :  BrUiah  Zoology  ;  Bottle- 

heud  U yjmritod^m. 

4.  A  small  girder ;  used  in  roofs  or  bridge- 
frames. 

II,  Print.:  One  of  two  bands  of  leather  or 
stout  webbing  attached  to  the  rounce  of  the 
l)ress,  and  used  to  run  the  carriage  in  and  out. 

glrt-llne,  e. 

Naut.:  A  whip-purchase,  depending  from 
a  lower-mast  head,  and  used  in  hoisting  the 
rigging  and  gear  of  a  mast. 

*  girth,  v.t.    tGiRTH,  s.]    To  bind,  as  with  a 
girth. 

*  gis-arm,  •  gis-arme,  *  ges-eme,  *  gys- 

axxne,  "  gys-eme,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gisarme,  giti- 
aruf,  jusariiie;  Pri}V.  jiisarma,  gasamw.;  Low 
Lat.  gisamia.]  A  battle-axe,  having  two  cut- 
ting faces ;  a  hand-axe. 


*  gi§e  (IX  *  gyse,  v.t,    [GisE,  s.    Sp.  &  Port. 
guisar.l    To  dress  up. 

"  They  gyttd  them  fulle  gay."        Tryamour.  660. 

*  gise  (2),  v.t.    [Agist.]    To  feed  or  graze  ;  to 
take  in  cattle  to  pasture  on  :  as.  To  gise  ground. 

*  gise,  *  gyse,  s.    [Fr.  guise.l    Guise,  fashion. 
[Guise.] 

"  That  eggitb  folk  in  many  gise." 

Uomaunt  qf  the  Ftote,  181. 

*  gis-eme,  *  gis-ame,  s.    The  gizzard. 

"Thegiaard  or  gisame  at  a  bird.    Qesier,  Jesier."— 
Cotgra  te. 

*  gi§'-le  (le  as  el),  s.    [A.S.  gisel.]    A  pledge ; 
a  host'ige. 

gis-mond'-ine,  s.    [GisMoKDrrE.] 

gis-mdnd'-ite,  gis-mond'-ine,  s.    [Named 

after  Gismondi,  a  Roman  uiiueralugist.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhorabic  tiunsparent  or 
translucent  mineral  of  splendent  lustre,  its 
hardness  4"5,  sp.  gr.  2'27;  sometimes  colour- 
less, sometimes  white,  bluish-white,  greyish 
or  reddish.  It  is  optically  biaxial.  Compos. : 
silica  35"3S,  alumina  27*23,  lime  ]3"12,  potassa 
2"S5,  and  water  21'10.  Occurs  in  leucitic  lava 
near  Rome,  also  iu  Sicily,  &c.    (Dana.) 

*  gis-pen,  5.    [Etym.  doubtful]    A  pot  or  cup 
made  of  leather. 

"  Calls  (or  aix  g'upena,  drinka  them  off  at  once." 

Legend  q/  Capf.  Jones  (1G59): 

*  gist  (1),  *  giste  (1).  s.    [Joist.] 

*  gist  (2),  8,    [Guest.) 

gist  (3),  i^te  (2).  8.    [O.  Fr.  giste  =  alodging- 
pla(:e,  a  resting-place  ;   gesir  =  to  lie ;  third 
pers.,  sing.  pr.  indie,  gist  (Fr.  git);  Lat.  jaceo 
=  to  lie.] 
"  1.  A  lodging-place ;  a  resting-place. 

"  The  eode  pilegriiu  .  ,  .  hieth  toward  his  giste."— 
Ancren  tiiwfe.  p.  348. 

2.  The  essence  or  main  point  of  a  question, 
the  substance  or  pith  of  a  matter. 

"  site,  s.    [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  giste.}    [Gist.] 

1,  A  sieeping-place ;  a  lodging-place. 

2,  A  gown  ;  a  dress  ;  a  covering. 

"  The  garments  ray.  the  Klittering  golden  gite. 
The  tysiug  talk  which  flowea  from  Pallas  pooles." 
Gatcoigne:  In  trayseq/ the  Browne  Beautia. 

gith,s.    (Wel.l 

But.:  A  provincial 'English  name  for  the 
Corncockle,  Agrostemma  GWiago  or  Gitliago 
segeivm, 

gi-tha'-go,  8.      [From  TVel.  gith  =  the  corn- 
cockle.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Caryophyllaceje,  tribe 
Sileneae.  Calyx  coriaceous,  with  foliaceous 
teetli,  petals  without  scales  at  the  base  of  the 
blade,  entire.  Stjies  and  carpels  opposite 
the  seimls.  Known  species  one,  viz.,  Gitlmgo 
scgctum,  generally  called  Agrostemma  Githago, 
the  Corncockle,  common  in  cornfields,  but 
according  to  Watson,  a  colonist.  The  flowers 
are  large,  purple,  and  resemble  tliose  of  the 
Red  Campion  (Lychnis  diurno). 

*  glt-on,  *■  get-on,  •  gyt-one,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

giudon.]    A  standard, 

*  git' -tern,  *  get -erne,    *  ghlt-tem. 


*  gyt-eme,  '  git-erne,  s.  [Lat  dtftara; 
Ger.  ziHier.\ 

Music :  Ao  Instnunent  like  a  guitar ;  • 
cittern. 

*•  VloIln»,  utrlke  uf  al'iud. 
riy  thci'i'tiern,  Bc.ur  tlie  crowd." 

Uraytin :  Mutes'  Slgsium,  Nymphal C 

"  git-tern,  •  git-teme,  *  gyt-eme,  vX 

[GiiTEBN,  s.]  Tu  play  or  ijerfoiui  uponagiltem. 

"  Gittfrnlng  n.Uma  the  wtret^tji,  or  soIacUig  on  the 
hnnknoi  AvTiinintrdoviii  llu- Htrcum."— Milton ; SuttJcctM 
/'>r  TrageUiss,  In  Life  hg  Birch. 

git'-tith,  s.  [Heb.]  This  word,  which  is  fowid 
in  the  titles  of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.,  is  bjf 
some  supposed  to  signify  a  musical  instru- 
ment (perhaps  as  used  at  Gath) ;  by  others,  s 
vintage-song,  or  well-known  tune,  to  whicli  the 
Psalm  could  be  sung.  Various  other  explana- 
tions have  been  otlered.  The  fOrm  Gitt^th  U 
an  error. 

*  giust,  s.    [Joust.] 

glus'-to,  Qjh.    [It«l.] 

hfusic :  In  just,  true,  or  correct  time. 

give, "  geve, '  glfe,  •  glf-en, '  gif.  •  glff, 

*  yeve,    *  yev-en,   '  yef-en,    "  yit-en 

(l»a.  t.  ■  go/,  gave,  *  ge/,  '  gove,  *  ya/,  *  ye/, 
'  yovc,  pa.  par.  given,  '  givene,  *  give,  *  goven, 

*  Oli^^yt-t   *  yeven,   *  yi/en,   *  yove,    *  yoven, 

*  yiveii),  v.t.  6i  i.  [A.S.  gi/an,  gie/an,  geo/an, 
f/y/'t't  (pa-  t.  ic  gea/,  pi.  we  gea/on,  pa.  par. 
gi/en):  cogn.  with  Dut.  geven;  Icel.  ge/a; 
Dan.  give ;  Sw.  gi/va ;  Goth,  gihan  ;  Ger, 
geben ;  O.  H.  Ger.  geban;  O.  Fris.  leva.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer  or  grant,  usually 
without  any  price  or  leward. 

"To  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  \.a.i\d."—43enesiB  xiL  7. 

2.  To  hand  over  ;  to  deliver. 

"Tlie  woman  that  thon  gaveet  to  be  with  me,  she 
gave  ine  of  the  tree,  ainl  I  did  eat"— OeHcsw  iii.  12. 

3.  To  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex- 
chang,e. 

"If  you  did  know  in  whom  Igaoe  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  Igare  th*  nug,  .  .  , 
Vou  would  abat«  the  stiengtli  of  your  displensura" 
Shai:i:3p.  :  Merchajit  of  i'enice,  v. 

i.  To   grant ;    to  allow ;    to  put  in  one'i 

power  or  possession. 

"Glee  me,  eayH  Archimedea,  where  to  stand  finn, 
aud  I  will  remove  the  e.irtli. "— rtvnp/e. 

o.  To  yield  ;  not  to  withhold. 

"  Till  I  coioe,  ffive  atteudsnce  to  reading,  to  exhort* 
tion,  to  doctriua"— 1  Timothy  iv.  li 

6.  To  yield  ;  to  resign  ;  to  quit. 

"  Lest ...  be  thiLt  bade  thee  and  him  conte  and  aaj 

to  tliee,  Oive  this  man  place."— /.u^  xiv.  9, 

7.  To  expose  ;  to  resign. 

"  .K\\  clad  In  skins  of  IwJists  the  Javelin  bear, 
Give  to  the  wanton  wind:?  their  flowing  liair." 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  ^neid  viL  SBS, 

8.  To  supply;  to  furnish  with  ;  to  afford- 
"  Oioe  me  goiid  fortmie,  I  will  strike  him  dead. 

For  this  discomfort  he  bath  doue  this  house.* 

Tennyson:  Launcelot  A  Elaine,  l,06!L 

9.  To  pay  ;  to  render  ;  to  return. 

"Give  God  the  praise."— Joftn  ix.  24. 

10.  To  grant  permission  to  ;  to  allow ;  to 
empower. 

"  Prepare 
The  due  libation  and  the  solemu  i>rayer ; 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine," 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyxsey  a\.  59. 

*  11.  To  enable  ;  to  give  power  orability  to. 

"Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  be^au.  who  set  it  on." 

Shaktisji.  :  Othello,  IL  3. 

*  12.  To  exhibit;  to  show ;  to  demonstrate ; 
to  prove, 

"  This  instance  gives  the  tm possibility  of  an  Internal 
existence  in  any  thing  essentially  alterable  or  coi^ 
ruptible." — Bale, 

13.  To  exhibit  or  present  as  the  result  or 
product  of  a  calculation. 

"  The  number  of  men  l>einc  divided  by  the  nomber 
of  ships,  gives  four  huudrm  aud  t«~enty-four  auB 
apiece.  —Arbuthnot, 

14.  To  cause ;  to  excite. 

•*  Oiee  none  olT^oce.  — Oorinthiatu  X.  S2. 

15.  To  emit. 

**  Bitter  notes  my  hArp  would  give.^ 

Tennyson  :  In  J/enioriam,  cxxlv 

16.  To  communicate :  as.  To  ^ii'can  opiuioo. 

17.  To  utter ;  to  declare  :  as.  To  give  a  wotti 
of  command. 

"Tliua  haviug  mourned,  lie  gave  the  word  around. 
To  raise  the  breathless  body  froui  the  grotmd." 

IJryden :  Virgil ;  ^neid  xi.  BIC 

Ig.  To  set  forth  ;  to  show. 

"And  thus  I  have  given  the  history  of  Satire,  and 
derived  it  from  Eiinius.  to  vour  lordship;  that  is, 
fri'Ui  ItH  hrat  rudiments  of  baroarity  to  its  last  jKilish- 
Ing  and  perfection." — Dryden:  Jurenai.    {Dedic) 


b^l,  t>6^;  poiit,  Jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph^  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  sban.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  ic  =  bel.  d^l. 
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give 


19.  To  grant ;  to  admit ;  to  allow  oy  way  of 
BU\i\taH\Uon. 

*  20.  To  consider  ;  to  reckon. 

"The  crown  and  comfort  of  iriy  life,  your  favuiir, 
1  do fff cfl  lost ;  forldofeel  Itgyiie. 

S/iaketp. :   Wt7UC7^>  Tal4.  lU.  2. 

21.  To  pledge :  as,  To  give  one's  word  or 
Sionour. 

22.  To  pledge  ;  to  propose  as  a  toast. 

*  23.  To  represent. 

'  MiTe  cniel  to  your  j:ood  report  than  gratefal 
To  us  tliatffire  you  truly," 

Shakeap.  :  CnHotanm.  L  9. 

*  24.  To  ascribe  ;  to  impute, 

•'  Tliat  inluht  have  mercy  on  the  fciiilt  tlion  aavett 
hiiu.-*^  i<hakftv.  :  I/enr^  Vlll..  iU.  2. 

25.  To  addict ;  to  apply;  to  dispose.  (Com- 
monly in  the  past  participle.) 

"Uethat  fflveth  his  mind  to  the  Uw  of  the  most 
Bitch,  will  seek  uut  the  wUdom  of  all  the  ancients."— 
Xecltu.  xxxix.  L 

B*  Rejlcxivebj: 

1.  To  yield  up  :  to  resign. 

"  We  never  valued  this  i>oor  seat  of  England  ; 
And  tlierL'fore.  living  hence,  did  fflve  ourself 
To  biirbKroua  licenct'."     Sfuiketp. :  Henry  »',,  i.  l 

2.  To  addict;  to  apply, 

"Thoj'  who  gav«  thetuselveB  to  warlike  acttona  n.nd 
•nterprifles,  went  Immedintely  to  the  palace  of  Odin." 
—Temple, 

C,  Intransitwe: 

1,  To  be  generous  ;  to  give  gifts. 

'•  aive  and  it  shrill  be  given  unto  yuu."— £uA«  vi.  B^. 

2.  To  yield  us  to  pressure. 

*  3.  To  rush  ;  to  make  an  attack, 

"Hannibal  gave  upon  the  Romans. "—i/'oo* .•  Roman 
Bitlory. 

4.  To  begin  to  melt ;  to  thaw ;  to  grow  soft, 

*'  Some  things  are  harder  when  they  come  from  thn 
Bre.  and  afterwards  give  again,  and  grow  soft ;  aa  the 
crust  of  bread,  bialtet.  sweetmeats,  and  salt."— flaco»i  .* 
Jfaiural  Ilbstory. 

6.  To  begin  to  break  :  as,  The  weather  ^ves, 

*  6.  To  weep. 

"  Whose  eyes  do  never  ,7fn« 
But  through  lust  and  laugliti-r." 

Sfiakesp. :  Timon  qfJtheni,  \v.  8. 

*  7.  To  have  a  misgiving. 

"  My  mind  iiivet  ye  've  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women." 

J.  Webster.    {Webster.) 

8.  To  lead  ;  to  open  ;  to  afford  or  form  a 
jwssage  or  entrance. 

"  One  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 
This  yielding  j^dce  into  a  grassy  walk." 

Tennyton:  Gardener's  Daughter.  110. 

IT  1.  To  give  away :  To  make  over  to  another  ; 
io  transfer;  to  alienate  from  one's  self.  Specif., 
to  give  in  marriage. 

"If  you  shall  marry, 
Ton  gine  aicay  this  hand,  and  that  Is  mine." 

Shaketp. :  AU't  WeU  That  hndt  Welt.  v.  3. 

2.  To  give  back  : 

(1)  Trails.  :  To  return,  to  restore. 

"Their  vices  perhaps  yive  back  all  those  advantages 
which  their  victories  procured." — Afterbury. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  go  back. 
"  He  vied  out  with  a  most  vehement  voice,  I  will 

walk  in  the  strength  of  tlie  Lord  God.  So  they  ^ave 
ba^k  and  came  no  farther."— iSuiiyon,'  PUgrim't  Pro- 
greti,  pt  i. 

3.  To  givefoHh:  To  publish,  to  tell. 

"Soon  after  it  was  ffi'pen/ortft,  and  believed  by  many, 
that  the  king  was  A'^A."— Say  ward. 

4.  To  give  in  : 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  allow  in  addition. 

(&)  To  declare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  proffer : 
Ss,  To  give  ill  one's  adhesion  to  a  cause. 

(c)  To  jiresent,  to  tender ;  as,  To  giv*  in 
one's  name. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  yield,  to  retire  ;  to  acknowledge  one- 
self btateu  by  or  inferior  to  another. 

"The  charge  was  given  with  so  well-yovemed  fun', 
that  the  left  corner  of  the  Scots  battalion  waseuforted 
tOffive  in."—BaywarU. 

(&)To  give  oneself  to;  to  adopt;  to  em- 
brace ;  to  yield  assent. 

"This  isageosraphy  peculiar  to  khe  medalllats;  the 


6.  To  give  off : 
(1)  Transitive  : 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :  as.  To  give  off 
▼ai>our. 

*  {b)  To  resign  ;  to  give  up. 

"Is  this  .\si.^nnion  d-iy  !  did  not  the  prophet 
Say,  that  befure  Ascension  day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  offi" 

^hnk'-Kp.  :  King  John,  V.  1, 


(2)  Intrans. :  To  cease,  to  forbear  ;  to  give 
over. 

"The  punishment  would  be  kept  from  being  Vto 
much,  if  we  guon  off  hm  noon  as  we  perceived  that  It 
reached  the  ntliid.  —Locke  :  on  Education, 

*  6.  To  give  on  :  To  rush  or  fall  on. 
7.  To  give  out : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  emit ;  to  send  out :  as,  A  plant  gives 
out  a  Hcent. 

(b)  To  publish  ;  to  proclaim;  to  announce 
publicly. 

"  Ho  gave  out  general  suramonH  for  the  tuwembly  of 
his  counsel  for  the  war.*'- A'moHcj  ;  Hittorie  of  the 
Turket. 

(c)  To  issue  ;  to  send  forth  or  out. 

"The  night  wns  distinguish fd  by  the  orders  which 
hi}giitii-oui  to  hjy  army,  that  they  should  forbear  all 
insulting  of  then-  Kn&ime.i."—AddU'>n. 

id)  To  distribute. 

*  (e)  To  sun-ender  ;  to  give  up. 

"I  thought  ye  would  never  hrtve  given  otU  these 
arms.  —Uliakftp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iv.  8, 

*  (J)  To  show,  to  exhibit,  to  present. 

"A  bett«r  soldier  none  that  Christendom  givea  out." 
Sfta/cetp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv.  3. 

(;;)  To  represent,  to  pretend  ;  to  show  or 
declare  falsely. 

■■  One  that  gtoe$  out  himself  Prince  Florlzel." 

Shaketp. :    Winter'i  TaU.  v.  L 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  declare,  to  represent. 

"  Oiv«  oat  yon  are  of  Epidamnnm." 

iihakesp.  :  Comedy  of  KrroTt.  1.  2. 

(^>)  To  give  in  ;  to  cease  from  exertion  ;  to 
yield,  to  give  way. 

"Wiulam.  I  always  IjeUeved  you  bo  stout 
That  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  giv«  out." 
.Swift :  The-  Grand  {^uettion  Debated. 

(c)  To  proclaim,  to  declare ;  to  announce 
publicly. 

8.  To  give  over; 
(1)  Transitive  : 
{n)  To  hand  over  ;  to  transfer,  to  surrender. 

(b)  To  cease  ;  to  give  up ;  to  leave  off;  to 
abandon. 

"If  De-Mieraona  will  return  me  my  Jewels,  I  will 
gine  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicita^ 
XXou." —Hhakesp.  :  Othello,  iv.  2. 

(c)  To  despair  of;  to  give  up  all  hopes  of; 
to  conclude  lost. 


e  it  is  lawful  to  practice  upon  them  that  are 
I  and  gitien  ooer,  I  will  *'     ' 

y  oa."  Suckling. 


fonaken  and  gini 


[  will  venture  to  prescribe  for 


(d)  To  addict  or  apply  oneself. 

"  When  the  B.ibylonian9  had  given  themselves  over 
to  all  manner  of  vice,  it  was  time  for  the  Lord,  who 
had  set  up  that  empire,  to  pull  it  down,"'— Oreic. 

(2)  Intrajis.  :  To  cease,  to  yield  ;  to  give  in  ; 
to  discontinue. 

"Give  not  o'er  so;  to  him  again  ;  tntreat  him." 

ShaJcetp.  :  feature  for  Measure,  U-  2- 

9.  To  give  up : 

(1)  Transitive: 

(a)  To  surrender,  to  relinquish,  to  cede,  to 
yield. 

"  He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome." 

Shake^p. :  Coriolamu,  v.  S, 

(6)  To  resign,  to  commit. 

"  Let  us  give  ourselves  wholly  up  to  Christ  In  heart 
and  desire.  '—Taylor  :  Boly  Living. 

(c)  To  abandon  as  lost  or  hopeless ;  to  de- 
spair of. 

"  Have  the  physicians  given  up  all  their  hopies  ? 
Cannot  they  add  a  few  days  to  a  monarch?" 

Roiee :  Ambitioun  Stepmother,  L  1. 

(d)  To  deliver  up ;  to  declare  publicly. 

"And  Joab  wane  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the 
people  to  the  king."— 3  Samuel  ixiv.  9. 

(2)  hitroiis. :  To  give  in  ;  to  yield  ;  to  despair 
of  anything  ;  to  retire  from  a  contest. 

10.  To  give  the  hag,  the  sack  to  : 
*  (1)  To  cheat. 

(2)  To  discharge  from  employment    (Slang.) 

11.  To  give  birth  to  : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  bear ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  the  origin,  source,  or  cause  of. 

12.  To  give  c/iose  to :  To  pursue. 

13.  To  give  ear:  To  listen  ;  to  give  heed  ;  to 
pay  attention. 

■'  The  devil  threatened  to  tenr  me  in  pieces  If  I  once 
gave  cur  lo  divinity;  and  now  'tis  too  late.'— Jfarfow*,' 
Dr.  Fauitua,  v.  iii. 

li.  Give  you  good  day,  even,  or  morrow :  An 
ellipsis  for  God  give  you  good  day,  &c. 

15.  To  give  ground:  To  yield  or  give  way 
under  ]iressure  of  an  advancing  force. 

16.  To  give  it  to  one  :  To  scold,  or  beat 
severely.     (CoHoquial.) 


17.  To  give  ua>'  the  lie:  Tm  ciiaiyy  one  witfc 
falsehood ;  to  call  one  a  liar. 

18.  To  give  hmd :  To  give  fall  liberty  to :  as, 
One  gives  a  horse  his  hmd. 

19.  To  give  heed :  To  pay  attention  ;  to 
listen  ;  to  give  ear. 

20.  To  give  thm  :  To  give  full  liberty  to :  aa 
one  would  give  a  (Ish  plenty  of  line. 

21.  To  give  tongue : 
Hunt.  :  To  bark, 

22.  To  give  one's  self  up : 

(1)  To  surrender  one's  self. 

(2)  To  resign  or  abandon  one's  »elf ;  toaddict 
one's  self. 

(3)  To  despair  of  one's  self;  to  ooDcludft 
one's  self  to  be  lost. 

23.  To  give  way  ; 

(1)  Ordinary  Languagt : 

(n)  To  yield  ;  to  retire  or  retreat  before  preo- 
sure  ;  to  give  ground. 

(b)  To  fail,  to  break,  to  sink :  as.  The  hedge 
gave  way  under  the  weight. 

(c)  To  become  depreciated  in  value. 

"Spanish  and  EgyiJtian  gave  way  a  little."— Oa4f» 
Tet^jraph.  Oct.  S.  ISgU. 

(2)  NaJtt. :  In  the  imperative.  An  order  to  a 
boat's  crew  to  start  rowing  or  to  increase  their 
exertions. 

24.  To  give  way  togetJier : 

Naut. :  To  row  in  time,  to  keep  stroke. 

25.  Give  and  take  : 

(1)  As  subst. :  A  fair  exchange. 

(2)  As  adj.  :  Fairly  exchanged  ;  equally  or 
fairly  divided. 

"Had  a  bit  the  best  of  some  euiart  give  and  taJc* 
work."— /"te/d.  Jauairy  38.  1882. 

26.  To  give  the  hand : 

(1)  To  espouse,  to  bestow  in  marriage. 

*  (2)  To  yield  the  supremacy  or  pre-emi- 
nence ;  to  acknowledge  oneself  beaten  by  or 
inferior  to  another. 

"Lessons  being  free  from  Bome  incouvenfences 
whereuuto  sermons  are  more  subject,  tbty  may  in 
this  respect  no  less  tike  than  lu  others  they  must  give 
ths  h^nd.  which  l-etokencth  pre-etaiueuc*:."— Booker  ■ 
£cclenattical  Polity. 

IT  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
give,  to  grant,  and  to  bestow:  "The  idea  of 
communicating  to  another  what  is  our  own, 
or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms ; 
this  is  the  whole  signification  of  give;  but 
grant  and  bestow  include  accessory  ideas  in 
their  meaning.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's 
pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to  give  with  a  certain 
degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is  confined  to  no 
object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer  into 
the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transfer- 
able ;  granting  is  conhned  to  such  objects  as 
afford  pleasure  or  convenience.  To  give  has  no 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  action  or 
the  agent;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions :  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the 
will,  but  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
granter :  to  bestow  bespeaks  the  necessitous 
condition  of  the  receiver." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give, 
to  present,  to  offer,  and  to  exhibit:  "What  is 
grtren  is  actually  transferred  :  what  isprgsenfwi, 
that  is,  made  a  present  to  him  ;  or  offered,  that 
is,  brought  in  his  way,  is  put  in  the  way  of 
being  transferred ;  we  present  in  giving,  and 
offer  in  order  to  give;  but  it  may"  be  that  we 
may  give  without  jyrescntiiig  or  offering;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  present  or  offer 
without  p'mn^.  To  give  is  the  familiar  term 
which  designates  the  ordinary  transfer  of 
property:  to  present  is  a  term  of  respect;  it 
includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony  of 
setting  before  another  that  which  we  wish  to 
give  :  to  offer  is  an  act  of  humility  or  solem- 
nity ;  it  bespeaks  the  movement  of  the  heart, 
which  impels  to  the  making  a  transfer  or  gijl. 
To  exhibit  expresses,  likewise,  the  idea  of 
attracting  notice  also  :  that  which  is  exhibited 
is  more  striking  than  what  is  presented  or 
offered  ;  thus  a  poem  is  said  to  exhibit  marks 
of  genius." 

(3)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give 
■up,  to  yield,  to  deliver,  to  surrender,  to  cede, 
and  to  concede;  "We  give  up  tliat  which  we 
wish  to  retain  ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish 
not  to  retain.  Deliver  does  not  include  the 
idea,  of  a  transfer ;  but  give  i/p  implies  both 
the  giving  from,  and  the  giving  to ;  we  give 
up  our  house  to  the  accommodation  of  our 
friends ;    we   deliver    the    property   into    the 


l&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  falU  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore.  wplf.  work,  who,  son  ;  mate,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hands  of  tho  owner.  Where  the  action  is 
conipnisory,  we  may  either  auy  an  officer  gives 
up  or  surretuiprs  his  sword  ;  when  tlie  action 
Is  (liricretionaiy,  we  may  either  say  he  gives 
•up  or  yields  a  point  of  discussion  :  give  up 
has,  however,  an  extensiveness  of  application, 
whicli  gives  it  an  otTiv.e  distinct  from  either 
ninemier  or  yicUi.  Cede  is  properly  to  eur' 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  :  we  may  sur- 
render a  town  as  an  act  of  necessity  ;  but  the 
cession  of  a  rountry  is  purely  a  political  trans- 
action. To  concede,  which  is  but  a  variation 
of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yielding  which  may  be 
either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy." 

(4)  He  thus  discriminates  between  to  give 
•up,  to  abaTuion,  to  resign,  and  to  forego  :  "  To 
give  up  and  abandon  both  denote  a  positive 
decision  of  the  mind ;  but  the  former  may  be 
the  act  of  the  understanding  or  the  will,  the 
latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the  will 
and  the  passions :  to  give  up  is  applied  to 
familiar  cases  ;  abandon  to  matters  of  import- 
ance. To  give  up  and  resign  are  ax>plied  eitlier 
to  the  outward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  in- 
ward movements  :  but  the  former  is  active,  it 
determinately  fixes  tlie  conduct ;  the  latter 
seems  to  be  rather  passive:  thus  we  give  up 
expectations  and  resign  liopes.  Forego  is  com- 
parable with  resign,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses 
a  passive  action  :  we  resign  that  which  we 
have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might 
have :  we  resign  the  claims  which  w»^  have 
already  made,  we  forego  the  claims  which  we 
might  make."    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

given  (as  givn),  *  gev-cn,  *  gtf-en,  •  git- 
fene,  *  gov-en»  *  gyf-en,  *  gyv-en, 
gyv-yn,  *  yeve,  *  yov-en,  pa.  par.  or  a. 

[lilVB.j 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Bestowed,  granted,  conferred,  imparted. 

2.  Admitted,  supposed,  granted,  conceded. 

3.  Addicted,  devoted.    (Followed  by  to.) 

,  "Though  tie  was  given  to  pleasure,  yet  lia  wu  UkA* 
wise  deairous  of  glory."— flacoH  :  Henry  VII. 

*4.  Affected,  disposed,  inclined. 

"  He  is  a  noble  Roman,  anj  well  given.* 

Shakesp.  :  Jutiut  Caiar,  1.  % 

n.  Math.  :  A  term  applied  to  sometliing 
which  is  supposed  to  be  known  :  as  with  a 
given  point  as  a  centre  and  a  given  radius  a 
circle  can  be  described  ;  or  when  the  ratio 
between  two  quantities  is  known  they  are  said 
to  be  in  a  given  ratio. 

giV-er,  *  gev-er,  *  gyv-er,  s.    [Eng.  giv(e); 

-er;  Sw.  gifvare ;  Dan.  giver;  Dut.  gcver;  O. 
H.  Ger.  geber.]  One  who  gives,  bestows, 
or  grants ;  a  granter ;  an  Iniparter  or  dis- 
tributer. 

"  God  lovetb  a  cheerful  ffioer.''—2  Corinthiana  ix.  7, 
•  gives,  S.  pi.      [GTVE9.) 

giv  -ihg,  *  gev-big,  *  gyv-yng,  pr.  par., 
a.,  &  3.    (Give.] 

A.  &  B.  Aspr.par.  <& particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Ass^ibst. :  Theact  of  bestowing,  granting, 
or  imparting  ;  a  bestowal ;  a  grant. 

giving-out,  3.  An  assertion ;  a  declara- 
tion. 

**  The  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phraoe  .  .  . 
Or  euch  auibiguoua  •jifiii'j-otil.  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  ol  me." 

Shakesp. :  EaTtitett  L  8. 

gl^-zard,  *  gis-er,  *  glz-i-er,  s.    [O-  Fr. 

gezier;    Fr.    gisier^    from    Lat.  gigeria  =  the 
entrails  of  fowls.] 
1,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig. :  The  temper  or  disposition. 

"Satisfaction  and  lestltntloa  He  so  cursedly  hiud 

tlpon  the  ffvsards  of  our  publicans."— i'£i(rony«. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Omith.  :  A  muscular  division  of  the 
atomach  in  birds  ;  it  is  an  elongated  sac  in  the 
body  of  birds  just  below  the  liver,  and  having 
twooi>enings  above,  the  one  intotlie  duodenum 
and  the  other  into  the  pro ventri cuius.  Tne 
gizzard  of  the  raptorial  bird  is  thin  and  feeble, 
while  that  of  the  graminivorous  bird  is  strong, 
with  thick  and  muscular  walls,  the  whole 
lined  with  a  thick  horny  epithelium. 

*'  The  giaard  is  not  only  made  very  strong,  espe- 
cially in  tlie  gran ivo rolls,  but  hiith  alBo  a  faculty  of 
grinding  whut  IB  therein." — Derham:  Physico-Theologii. 
bk.  vii..  ch.  ii.    (Note.) 


2.  Entom.  :  The  proventriculus  or  second 
muscular  stomach  designed  for  crushing  food, 
it  often  has  the  walls  armed  with  plates  or 
teeth  of  chitine. 

3.  Zool.  :  A  stomach  paved  with  calcareoua 

5)lates  in  the  familyof  molluscs  (ailed  Bullidte. 
t  is  large  and  strong  enougli  to  crush  the 
small  shell-hsh  whicli  are  swallowed  entire.  A 
gizzard  exi.sts  also  in  Ai)lysia,  which  is  a  vege- 
table feeder.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

gla-bel'-la,  s.     [Lat.  glabellus,  fem.  glabellar 
without  hair,  smooth.] 
Anatomy: 

1.  Human  :  The  surface  between  the  super- 
ciliary ridges. 

2.  (Covipar.)  The  frontal  portion  of  a  tri- 
lobite. 

*  gla'-ber,  a.     [Lat.]    Smooth,  slippery, 

gla'-brate,  a.  [Lat.  glabratns,  pa.  i>ar.  of 
gljxbro  =  to  make  bald,  to  deprive  of  hair, 
from  glaber,  (fem.  glabra)  —  without  hair, 
smooth.] 

Bot. :  Becoming  glabrous  or  emooth  from 
&ge.    (Gray.) 

*  gla'-biu-ate,  *  gla'-bre-ate,  v.t.  [Lat. 
glahratus,  pa.  par.  of  glabra,  from  glaber  = 
without  hair,  smooth.]  To  make  smooth, 
bare,  or  bald, 

*  gla'-bri-ty,  s.  [Lat.  glabritas,  from  glaber 
=  without  hair,  smooth.]  The  state  of  being 
glabrous,  smooth,  or  bald. 

gla'-broUS,  ou    [Lat.  glaber.] 

Bot. :  Smooth ;  having  a  surface  devoid  of 
hair  or  pubescence. 

"French  elm,  whose  leaves  are  thicker  and  more 
florid,  glabroiu,  or  smooth."— Evelyn  :  Sylva. 

*  gla'-^i-a-ble  (or  ^i  as  shi),  a.  [Lat. 
glaci(es)  =  ice,  and  Eng.  sufif.  -able.]  Capable 
of  being  converted  into  ice. 

"  Sensible  philosophers  conceive  of  the  generation  of 
diamonds,  iris,  beryls ;  not  making  them  of  frozen 
icit'le,  or  from  meer  aqueous  and  ;/'acia6ie  substances." 
— lirovrne  :  ViUgar  Brrourt,  bk.  li.,  ch.  i. 

*  gla'-9i-al  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp, 
glacial;  Port,  glacal ;  Ital.  glaciate,  from  Lat. 
glacialis  ==  icy,  frozen,  full  of  ice  ;  glacies  = 
ice.]    Of  or  belonging  to  ice. 

"  And  for  his  glacial  air.  where  Is  the  shepherd  so 
simple,  but  could  have  ti>ld  him,  that  snowy  or  what 
ever  else  he  means  by  glacial  air.  or  clouds  mity  serve 
to  darken  the  day,  but  not  at  all  prolong  it  J"— Orew  : 
Coimologia  Sacra,  bk,  iv,,  ch,  iv. 

glacial  acetic-acid.  s. 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  concentrated  ace- 
tic acid,  containing  84  per  cent,  of  CH;,*CO' 
OH,  It  is  so  called  because  it  forms  a  colour- 
less crystalline  mass  like  ice  when  it  is  cooled 
to  34°  F.,  and  it  remains  crystalline  till  the 
temperature  rises  to  48°  F,  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1  "065. 
It  is  used  externally  as  a  caustic  irritant, 
vesicant,  and  escharotic 

glacial-drift, «. 

Gcol.  :  Drift,  that  is  transi)orted  material, 
in  the  carrying  or  de]»osition  of  which  ice,  in 
the  form  either  of  land  ice  or  of  icebergs,  took 
the  leading  part.  The  smoother  surfaces  of 
the  boulders  and  pebbles  generally  exhibit  a 
series  of  scratches,  parallel  to  each  other  if 
made  contsmporaneously,  though,  if  arising  at 
different  periods,  a  newer  set  of  scratches  may 
cross  an  older  one.  The  fossil  remains  are 
those  of  more  or  less  arctic  molluscs  and  other 
animals.  It  is  the  same  as  Boulder-drift(q.v.). 
[Glacial- FORMATIONS,  Glacial-period.] 

glacial- epoch,  s.    [Glacial-period.] 

glacial-formations,  s.  pi. 

Gcol. :  A  more  comprehensive  term  than 
glacial-drift  (q.v.).  Strata  of  this  cliaracter, 
occur  widely  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
t'nited  States,  being  found  abundantly  in  New 
Kngland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  aa  far  west  as  tho  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  They  are  also  found  in  the  cuuntries 
of  Northern  Kurope.and  in  the  Ilrititih  It-hinds. 
Northern  Asia  appears  to  be  free  from  tlum. 

glacial-period,  glacial-epoch,  s. 

Geol,:  A  period  or  epoch  during  which  icfl 
largely  prevailed,  the  climate,  in  what  are 
now  temperate  latitudes,  being  polar.  It 
la.sted  long,  commencing  during  the  Newer 
Pliocene,  and  terminating  before  the  close  of 
the  Post-Pliocene.     Arctic  conditions  did  not 


prevail  unintermitttngly  during  all  this  timflL 
Two  distinct  divisions  of  the  glacial- period  or 
distinctglacial-periodsare  traceable  in  the  AJ pa, 
the  earlier  one  the  more  severe  of  the  two.  i)ur 
ing  the  warmer  interval,  called  by  Professor 
Heer  the  inter-glacial  period,  denwe  br-dsol  lig- 
nite were  deposited  atlJurnli'it  and  titlicr  places 
near  Zurich.  In  tho  llnitcd  Stat'-,-  the  ghaial 
period  seems  to  have  prcMtaiUd  (^iinilar  condi- 
tions, evidences  of  an  advance  and  retreat,  and  a 
second  advance,  of  tho  ice  sheet  being  observ- 
able in  some  localities.  The  country  whh  huried 
under  a  great  ice  mass  as  far  south  aa  central 
Pennsylvania.  In  Britain,  wher4;  the  glacial 
phenomena  have  been  much  studied,  similai 
evidences  of  two  glacial  periods  are  found. 
The  island  appears  to  have  been  submerged  til! 
hardly  any  portion  of  it  remained  above  water 
Thero  is  some  dovibt,  however,  upon  this  point 
It  was  during  the  glacial-period,  that  the 
Alpine  plants,  now  found  on  the  summit  ol 
European  mountains,  passed  southward  from 
tho  Arctic  regions.  During  the  later  of  the 
two  glacial  periods  man  existed,  whether  he  did 
so  during  the  earlier  one,  is  matter  of  disj'ute. 
What  caused  the  abnormal  cold  has  not  been 
settled.  It  may,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  thinks, 
have  been  great  expanses  of  high  land  near  the 
North  Pole.  Sir  John  Hersehel  in  1832,  M. 
Adh^mar  in  1840,  and  notably  Mr.  Croll  in 
lSt)4,  suggested  astronomical  causes  which 
may  have  had  an  elfect  in  bringing  on  the 
glacial  epochs.  The  chief  is  the  varying 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  In  a.d.  1800 
this  was  -01(38,  but  200,000  years  previously  it 
was  "056",  making  a  difference  of  lOJ  millions 
of  miles,  and  creating  an  excess  of  winter  days 
amounting  to  27'7.  So  also  210,000  years 
before  a.d.  1800,  the  eccentricity  was  0-575, 
the  difference  in  millions  of  miles,  lOj.  and 
the  winter  days  in  excess  27"8.  If  the  glacial- 
period  was  thus  produced,  this  may  have  been 
its  date.  The  difference  was  10]  millions  of 
mites  against  750,000  years,  and  13i  millions 
850,000  years  before  a.d.  1800.  That  no  glacial 
strata  had  been  found  earlier  than  those  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  militates  against  the  view 
that  the  cold  of  that  time  was  produced  by 
periodically  recurieut  astronomical  causes. 
(Lyell.) 

glacial  phosphoric-acid,  s. 

Cliem.  :  HitO-P^Os  =  HPO3.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly deliquescent,  and  requires  to  be  kept  ia 
a  closely-stopped  bottle.  It  Is  called  also 
metaphosphoric-acid. 

glacial  -  theory,  glacial -hypothe- 
sis, s. 

Geology : 

1.  An  hypothesis  or  a  theory  now  universally 
accepted,  which  attributes  the  drift  mainly  to 
the  a<rtion  of  ice, 

2.  An  hypothesis  or  theory-  as  to  the  descent 
of  glaciers.     [Glacier.] 

gla'-9i-al-ist  (or  91  as  sfai),   s.    [Eng. 

glacial;  -ist.] 

A,  As  subst. :  One  who  attributes  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  drift  to  the  action  of  ice. 
Nearly  all  geologists  are  now  glacialists. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  school 
of  geologists  described  under  A,  or  their 
tenets  ;  as,  glacialist  views. 

gla'-9i-al-ly   (or  91  as  shi),  adv.     [Eng, 

glacial ;  -ly.]     By  means  of  ic«. 

"  Far  -  transported  rocks.  gbicinUy  polished  And 
scratched  ou  more  than  one  aide."— Lyell :  Studenfa 
Slvments  o/  Qeolojy,  ch.  xii. 

*  gla-9i-ar'-i-iiin  (or  91  as  shi).  «.  [Lat. 
glo.cl{(:s)  =  ice  ;  neut.  sufl'.  -arium.]  A  room  or 
enclosed  space  with  a  level  flooring  of  arti- 
ficial ice  for  skating  on. 

gla'-9i-ate  (or  91  as  shi),  v.t.  &  i.  [I^t. 
glaciatus,  pa.  par.  of  glacio  =  to  make  or  tura 
into  ice,  to  congeal ;  glacies  =  ice.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  To  convert  into  ice. 

2.  To  act  upon  by  means  of  ice, 

"The  probable  date  of  the  introJuctlon  of  the  oon. 
tents  into  osaiferous  cave^  in  glaciated  areas  m.iy  bt 
ascertained  by  au  exauiiuatiou  oi  the  new  deiJOsita."— . 
Dawkint :  Cave  Bunting,  ch.  xL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  ice.    ^Johnson.) 

"First  &  gl'tciatin7  devrree  of  cold,  and  then  thi 
highest  we  could  produce  by  lal."  —  Boyl« :    iVorki, 

ii.  &22. 

gla-9i-a'-tion  (or  91  as  shi),  s.    [Fr.  gtacio' 

Hon.] 


bSil.  Do^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-cian.  -tian  =  sh^A.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun:  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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glacier— gladiate 


1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  The  act  of  congealing ;  the 
■tate  of  being  coiii^ealed. 

2.  Geol, :  The  state  of  l>eiiig  acted  upon  I'.v 
Jee ;  ice-action.  Used  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict, a  stratum  or  a  boulder.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  polished  and  fun-owed  rock-sur- 
faces, of  moraines,  ami  erratic  blocks. 

"  Beneath  the  drifts  were  uneiiviivocal  morlu  of 
proloDged  gUceiiUion."—L]/etl  :  ^Cudtnt't  jilernenu  of 
Oeologg,  ch.  xll. 

|^9'-i-er,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat  glacies  =  ice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Physic.  Geol.,  Sic:  A  river  of  ice  slowly 
descending  a  mountain  side.  A  glacier  coni- 
inences  primarily  as  a  frozen  m.'iss  of  snow, 
formed  above  tlie  Una  of  T>eri>etual  cont^ela- 
tion,  and  consolidated  pailly  by  pressure  and 
partly  by  the  freezing  uf  water  iutiltprmi  into 
It  from  its  surface.  In  the  Swiss  Alps  tlie 
glaciers  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
long,  their  greatest  breadth  two  or  tliree 
miles,  and  their  depth  more  than  000  feet. 
Why  the  glacier  descends  has  been  a  very 
disputed  question.  Saussure  attributed  it 
to  its  weight,  aided  by  the  water  beneath  it. 
Charpentier  and  Agassiz  to  dilatation  pro- 
duced by  the  freezing  of  water  in  the  inter- 
stices, a  view  which  Ilcpkins  opposed  on 
matliematical  and  mechanical  grounds.  Agassiz 
and  Prof.  James  Forbes  discovered  that  tlic 
glacier,  like  an  ordinary  river,  moved  faster  on 
the  surface  thanbelow,  and  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  sides.  Forbes  therefore  believed  that 
viscosity  was  the  cause  of  tlie  glacier's  action. 
Tyndall  attributed  it  chiefly  to  regclation, 
that  is,  to  parts  of  it  melting  and  freezing 
again.  When,  in  descending  a  mountain-side, 
the  glacier  has  to  force  its  way  through  a 
narrow  channel,  the  brittle  ice  is  crushed  and 
broken,  but  by  virtue  of  "regelation"  it 
freezes  anew  when  it  has  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  constitutes  a  *'  Mer  de  Glace." 
Prof.  Tyndall  has  imitated  the  whole  process 
artificially  on  a  small  scale,  and  his  is  now 
the  accepted  explanation  of  glacier-move- 
ment. As  a  glacier  descends,  it  carries  with 
it  stones,  which,  on  its  melting,  are  deposited 
in  a  moraine  (q.v.)  By  these  moving  beneath 
it,  and  projecting  from  it,  the  subjacent  rocks 
»re  polished  and  scored  with  parallel  furrows. 
It  makes  also  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  smoother 
rock,  called  in  Switzerland  roches  moutonnees 
<q.v.).  It  scoops  out  lakes.  [Glacieb-lake.] 
If  it  reach  the  sea,  and  descend  into  it,  huge 
masses  of  it  float  ofTas  icebergs.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  enormous  ghiciers  of  Greenland,  and 
with  those  of  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Puring  the- 
glacial  period  the  nothern  parts  of  this  country 
were  buried  under  mountains  of  moving  ice. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Northern  Europe. 

"  Tlie  glcci^t  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  oDward  day  by  day." 

Byron  :  Manfred,  i.  L 

B.  As  adj,  .*  Of,  belonging  to,  produced  by, 
•r  derived  from  a  glacier. 

glacier-dam,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Geol ;  A  dam  across  b  river 
produced  by  a  glacier  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  waters. 

"  This  old  level  is  determined,  not  by  the  height  of 
the  glacier-dam."  —  Lyell :  Princip.  (i9ol.  (llth  ed.J, 
CO.  xvi. 

glacier-erosion,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Geol. ;  Erosion  by  means  of 
glaciers.  There  is  a  glacier-erosion  theoiy  of 
lake  basins.  [Lake.]  {Qziar.  Jour.  GeoU  Soc, 
XviiL  185;  xxx.  479.) 

glacier-fork,  s. 

Phys.  G^g.  £  Geol. :  A  fork-like  appearance 
produced  by  the  junction  of  two  glaciers  which, 
after  uniting,  flow  on  tagether.  At  the  point 
of  junction  they  make  cross  grooves  upon  any 
fiat  surface  over  which  they  pass.  This  may 
be  seen  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  i^Quar. 
^our.  Geol.  Soc,  xxix.,  208.) 

glacier-lake,  s. 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Geol. ;  A  lake  produced  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  by  a  glacier.  It  is 
notewortliy  that  glacier-lands  like  Switzer- 
land are  also  lands  abounding  in  lakes. 

glacier-moraine,  s, 

Phys.  Geog.  £Geol. :  A  moraine  deposited  by 
ft  retreating  or  departed  glacier.  {Ci;wxr,  Jour. 
Geol  Soc,  XX.  455. 

glacier-mnd,  s. 

Geol. :  Boulder  earth.    An  unstratified  mass 


of  coarse  gritty  mud,  with  pebbles,  boulders, 
and  stony  ]tarti«!c.s  en  tlie  surlace  of  ice-worn 
rocks  iu  Scotland  and  elsewhere.  (^Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  iSoc,  xxi.  l»iG.) 

glacier-valley,  b. 

Phys.  Geog.  6:  Gvol.  :  A  valley,  the  essential 
factor  iu  the  formation  of  whicli  Itas  been  a 
glacier.     {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.^  xx,  4o4.) 

gla-9i~erG',  s.    [Ft.] 

Geol. :  A  cavern  full  of  ice  existing  in  a 
mountain  land. 

"  We  walked  quickly  away  from  the  glaeitrt,  agree- 
\ii^  that  It  was  not  linprubable  thut  iu  that  part  of 
the  Jara  there  might  b«  many  hidden  caves,  oontahi- 
lijg  more  or  leas  ice,"— o,  F.  lirowne :  Ic€  Cuvet,  cli.  Iv. 

grla-^i-o-  (or  ^i  as  Shi),  a.  in  cotnp.  [Lat. 
glacies  =  ice.]  Pertainin:^  to  ice,  as  glacio- 
aqiieous  —  pertaining  to  the  combined  action 
of  ice  and  water. 

gla'-^i-ous  (or  91  as  shi),  a.  [Lat.  glaci(es) 
=  ice,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufl".  -oits.]    Like  ice;  icy. 

"  Althongh  exhaled  and  placed  IncoldconserTatoriea, 
it  will  crystallize  nod  slkoot  intu  alaeioiu  bodies."— 
Broume:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bit.  li.,  ch.  I. 

gla'-9i8,  5.  [Ft.,  from  glaxx ;  Lat.  glacies  = 
ice.] 

1.  Fort. :  The  superior  slope  of  the  rampart 
of  the  covered  way,  or,  where  the  rampart 
does  not  exist,  the  declivity  immediately  in 


front  of  the  ditch  of  a  work,  forming  a  gentle 
slope  towards  the  countnp'.  and  protecting 
the  revetment  of  the  escarp  from  the  fire  of 
an  enemy. 

2.  Geol.  :  A  gentle  slope,  not  so  st«ep  as  a 
talus. 

glad,  *  gladde,  *  glade,*  glead,  *  gleade, 

''  gled,  a.  it  s.  [A.S.  gicsil  —  shining,  bright, 
glad  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  glad  =  bright,  smooth, 
sleek;  Icel.  gladhr  =  bright,  glad;  Dan.  Sz. 
Sw.  glad  =  joyful,  joyous  ;  Oer.  glatt  =  smooth, 
even  ;  O.  Fris.  gled  =.  smooth.  From  the  same 
root  as  glide  and  glow.}  [Glade.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Pleased  ;  cheerful  ;  gratified  ;  feeling 
pleasure,  joy,  or  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  rightslad  that  be'9  so  out  of  hope.' 

Shakesp. :  Temputt,  IIL  3. 

H  It  is  followed  by  at,  or  of,  and  formerly 
also  by  with  before  that  which  causes  the 
pleasure  or  satisfaction. 

*•  He  ^hid 
O/her  attention,  gained  with  serpent  tongue, 
Hit  fraudulent  temptation  thus  begim," 

Jlillofi :  P.  £.,  Ix.  531. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicatiug  pleasure  or 
satisfaction ;  cheerful,  joyful :  as,  a  glad  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Ev'n  adTcrse  navies  blessed  the  binding  gale. 
Kept  down  the  glad  acclaim,  aud  silent  joyed." 

Thomaon:  ii'jrt-.'y.  iv.  1,127. 

3.  Causing  or  affording  pleasure,  joy,  or 
satisfaction ;  gladdening ;  joyful. 

'*  I  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  ehew  thee 
these  i7?ad  tidings."— iu/.tf  L  19. 

4.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance; 
cheerful ;  bright ;  showy;  gay. 

*'  The  wilderness  and  the  solitiry  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  and  thedesert>  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose." — Isaiah  xjutv.  L 

5.  It  is  used  colloquially  in  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  sense. 

"I  would  heg^ad  to  learn  from  those  who  pronounce 
that  the  human  soul  always  thinks,  how  they  know 
\U"— Locke. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  Gladness,  joy,  pleasure. 
"Till  fortune,  tired  with  doSnif  bad. 
Threw  himaabure,  to  give  Iwmglad.' 

Hhakesp. :  Pericles,  it    (Prol.) 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gkul, 
pleased,  joyf  II  I,  aind  clief.rful :  '  ^  Glad  and  pleased 
are  both  applied  to  the  ordinan,'  occurrences 
of  the  day ;  but  tiie  former  denotes  rather  a 
lively  ami  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a 
gentle  but  rather  a  more  lasting  feeling;  we 
are  glarl  to  see  a  friend  who  has  been  long  ab- 
sent ;  we  are  pleo'^ed  vvitli  the  company  of  an 
intelligent  and  communicative  person.    Glad, 


joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  lesa 
lively  sentiments  ;  but  glad  is  less  vivid  than 
ioyj'ul,  and  more  so  tlian  ciixerful.  Glad  m 
seMoiii  employed  ag  ati  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  excejit  in  the  scnjitural  or  solemn, 
style ;  gUui  tidings  of  great  joy ;  joyful  Ik 
seldomer  used  to  qualify  |i«T8«jns  tlian  tilings; 
we  either  speak  of  a  cheerful  dispngition,  a 
dieerful  j)enion,  a  dieerful  society,  or  a  cheerful 
face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  dieerful  aspect,  and 
the  like."    {Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  glad-eye,  s. 

Oraith.  :  One  of  the  namc^  given  to  the 
Yellow  Ammer,  or  Yellowhammer  {Einberiza 
cUrinella). 

glad-warl>ll]lg,  a.    Singing  or  warbUne 

joyfully.  (TJiomson:  Castle  of  Indolence,  i\.  6-il!) 

*  gltid,  *  glade,  *  glad-en,  '  glad-dezi, 
gladien,  *  gladye.  *  gleadlen,  *  gled- 

en,  v.t.  &  i.  (A..*5.  glaaian;  IceL  gUdhja; 
Sw.  gliidja,  gld/la  ;  Dan.  gkide.]    [Glad,  a.J 

A*  Tratis. :  To  make  glad  or  joyful ;  to 
gladden,  to  rejoice. 

"  Thure  is  none  that  so  much  comforteth  and  gtoA. 
deth  thu  hearer,  as  a  thiuf  spolten  contrary  to  tha 
expect&tlon  of  other."— K'U«on .'  Arte  t^f  HKetoriqum, 
p.  155. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  or  be  glad;   to 

rejoice. 

"  Advance,  iaunorta]  bard,  come  npand  view 
The  gladdiiiff  face  of  th.it  gr«:at  kiu^." 

Ben  Jonson :  IrUIi  Ha*qum. 

glad'-deu,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  glad,  a. ;  -en.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  glad,  pleased,  or  joy- 
ftil ;  to  rejoice,  to  cheer. 

"  Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty 
Which  at addetied,  on  the  inountaiu  tops,  the  h«arte 
Of  the  Chaldean  sbepherda." 

01/ron  :  Manfred.  II L  a. 

•  B.  Intrans.  :   To  become  or  be  glad ;  to 

rejoice. 

"  So  shall  your  company  ever  gladden  at  the  sound 
of  your  voice." — Adams, 

*  glad'-der,  *  glad-er,  s.  [Eng.  glad ;  -«-.] 
One  who  or  that  wliieb  gladdens  or  makes 
glad. 

"  Daughter  of  Jove,  and  spouse  of  ValcaDOB, 
Thou  gtader  of  the  mount  of  Cltlieron." 

Clutucer:  C.  /"..IMS. 

*  glad'-don,  s.    [Gladen.] 

glade  (1),  s.  [Of  uncei-tain  origin,  but  probably 

closely  connected  with  Eng,  glad,  and  Icel. 
gladhr,  the  original  meaning  being  an  oj-euing 
for  light ;  cf.  Nor.  gl^te  =  a  clear  spot  among 
clouds  ;  gletta  =  to  peep  ;  gloU  =  an  opening.  J 

1.  An  opening  or  passage  through  a  wood ; 
an  open  space  in  a  wood  or  forests 

"  True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  gladm. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Gretna's  shades ; 
But  sore,  no  rigid  ]ailer.  thoa 
Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow. " 

ScoU  :  Rokeby.  r.  it 

2.  A  part  left  unfrozen  in  rivers ;  an  opening 
in  the  ice  of  rivers.    {Arnerican.) 

3.  An  everglade.    (American.) 
*^  To  go  to  glade :  To  set 

"'  Phoebus  now  goet  to  glade." 

Datriet:  Bgloffite*.  VA. 

glade-net,  5.  A  kind  of  net  used  for 
catching  birds  in  the  openings  of  forests. 

glade  (2),  s.  [Glede  ]  A  local  name  for  tb» 
Common  Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris). 

*  glade,  v.L    (Glai>,  v.\ 

gla'-den,  gla'-der,  *  gla-dene,  '  gla- 
dine,  glad-don,  '  gla-don, '  gla-done, 

s.     [A.b.  gicEuene  ;  Lat.  gludms  ~  a  sword. J 

Boi.  :  A  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  Iris  family,  especially  Ir^  fmtidissifna, 
from  the  sword-like  shape  of  the  leaves. 

*  glad'-er,  s.    [Gladder.} 

•glad-ful,   •glad- fall,   *  gled-ftil.  a. 

[Eng.  glad;  -fuUJi).']  Full  of  gladness  or  joy  ; 
joyful 

"The  pubUqne  conmforte  ajid  glr.dMl  reioyclng 

whiche  rit  iier  byrtli  she  broii;;lit  tn  all  Englaudo."'— 

Cdai :  Dedic  EpiAU  to  (^.  Ka^heriiie. 

*  glad'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gladful ;  -Tiess.) 
The  qualiiy  or  state  of  being  glad  ;  gladness, 
joy. 

•*  And  there  him  rests  In  riot>ua  safflsance 
01  alibis  jf^(</'iif"fj"Hi..l  kiDLly  jov.tuce.'* 

:ipe'i»er:  J/uto/xiZz/ux,  2IKL 

glad'-i-ate,  O.  [L.nt.  glailhts=  a  sword.] 
Swr>nl-3hiq>ed  ;  resembling  a  sword  in  shape  ; 

en  si  form. 


tete,  fat.  iSre.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or*  wore*  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  00  =  e :  ey  =  a.    qu  -=  kw. 
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gl&d'-l-a-tdr,  s.  |Lat.  =  a  swordsman,  a 
ligliUr  in  the  publii*  ganiea,  a  gladiator,  from 
yliidiiis  =.  a  sword.) 

I.  Literally: 

Jiom.  Andq.  :  One  of  a  class  of  men  wliose 
profession  was  to  tight  in  public  for  the  eti- 
tertaiiHiicnt  of  the  people.  They  were  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  luid  usually  fought  in 
pairs.  The  numl)ers  of  tlu'se  men  were  prin- 
cipally recruited  from  prisoners  of  war,  or 
refractory  slaves  sold  by  their  masters  to  tlie 
lanista  (or  trainer).  Malefactors  also  were 
occasionally  condpmned  to  fight  as  gladiators, 
and  occasionally  Uoman  citizens  offered  them- 
selves volunt;irily  for  hire,  and  to  such  the 
s]>pcific  term  anctoraii  was  applied,  their  pay 
being  called  auctoraTiicntum.  Under  tlie  more 
worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  scruple  to  con- 
tend in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  and  gaining  tlie  favour  of  tlio 
prince  ;  and  even  high-born  women  were 
found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appe- 
tite for  novelty,  by  fighting  with  each  other 
or  with  dwarfs.    Gladiators  were  divided  into 


EetiariuB.  Oecutor. 

GLADIATORS. 

classes  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  equipped,  and  were  iu  many  cases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms 
tliey  bore.  The  represenUitives  of  different 
nations  were  frequently  matched  against  each 
otiier,  and  the  comparative  efficiency  of  their 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  thus 
put  to  tlie  test.  The  classes  most  frequently 
mentioned  are — the  Thraclans,  armed  with  a 
light  circular  buckler  and  shoi't  crooked  cut- 
lass ;  the  MirmiUones,  equipped  as  Gaulisli 
warriors,  with  an  oblong  shiehl,  curved  to 
match  tlie  sliape  of  the  body.  The  Retiarii 
were  armed  with  a  net  (rdc)  and  a  kind  of 
three-pointed  spear  or  tiident  with  a  long 
handle,  but  were  destitute  of  defensive  ar- 
mour ;  they  were  usually  paired  with  a  heavy- 
armed  opponent,  a  mlrmillo  for  example,  wlio 
was  in  this  case  designated  sectUor  (from  Lat. 
seqnor  =  to  follow)  ;  tlie  reiiarius,  being  no 
match  for  his  antagonist  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight,  eudeavoured,  as  tlie  latter  approached, 
to  throw  liis  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  iu  its 
meshes,  and.  if  successful,  stabbed  hiux  witli 
the  trident  before  he  could  extricate  himself. 
If  the  cast  failed  he  wag  compelled  to  take  to 
flight,  was  chased  by  the  secutor  (and  hence 
the  name),  and  if  overtaken  easily  desj-atched. 
If,  however,  the  retiorius  contrived  to  evade 
his  pursuer  until  he  was  prepared  for  a  second 
throw,  then  the  contest  was  renewed  as  at 
lirst,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  was 
baffled  or  exhausted.  If  one  of  the  combatants 
waa  wounded  so  as  to  be  unable  to  continue 
the  fight,  the  life  or  deatli  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  held  up  his  finger  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
president,  who  usually,  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy, referred  it  to  the  spectators,  who  signified 
their  decision  by  raising  or  depressing  their 
tliumbs,  accordingly  as  they  wished  him  to 
be  killed  or  saved.  There  were  regular  ata- 
demies  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these 
prize-lighters,  in  which  novices  were  taught 
the  principles  of  their  art  by  fighting  wifh 
heavy  wntiden  swords.  Originally,  gladiatorial 
contests  were  fouglit  at  the  funerals  of  distin- 
ruished  persons,  but  in  time  they  came  to 
forma  part  of  every  important  public  solem- 
nity or  festival,  and  were  even  introduced 
occasionally  at  private  banquets. 

"  Of  raging  fispect,  nwhud  iiiiiietuous  forth 
The  glaiiintor."  ThomtnH  :  Liberti/.  iv.  16S. 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  combatant  in  general ;  a  dis- 
putant. 


glad-i-a-tor  -i-al,    *  gl&d-i-a-tbr'-I-att. 

n.     [I>at..  glatUnioritui,  from  gladiator.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  contests  of 
gIadiator.s. 

"  He  [CoiiBtnntliie]  niiulc  a  law  agaiunt  aladiatoriat 
tA^ov/i.^^~Jort^n  :  /temarka  i>n  Eccle*.  Hittory, 

*  2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  combatants 
or  contests  in  general. 

*  glad'-x-a-t6r-iL9m^  5,  fEng.  gladiator ; 
-ism.]  The  ai^t  or  ju-actice  of  fighting  as  gladi^ 
ators ;  prize-fighting. 

glad'-i-a^tor-ship,  s.  ['Rng.  gladiator;  .Mp] 
The  state,  occupation,  or  profession  of  a  gladi- 
ator. 

*  glad'-i-a-tor-y,  a.  [Lat.  gladiatoHus,  from 
gladiator.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  gladiators ; 
gladiatorial. 

"  Tlie  Romans  did  use  themeielvea  unto  t'tie\T  glad  tit. 
tory  fights."— Bp.  Reynolds :  On  the  Passions,  ch.  xxvii. 

*  glad'-i-a-tiire,  s.  [La.t.  gladiatura,  from 
gludior  =*to  fight  with  swords  ;  gUidUis  =  a 
sword.]  Sword-play  ;  fencing  ;  a  gladiatorial 
contest. 

"  III  their  amphitheatrical  gladlnturet,  the  lives  of 
captives  lay  at  tne  luercy  of  the  vulgar."— ff  ay  (oh  ;  On 
Don  Quixote,  p.  27L 

*giad*-i-fy,  vA.  [Eng.  glad;  suff.  -/i/(q.v.).] 
To  rejoice,  to  become  glad. 

*■  lie  would  olndifn  ujion  our  pleasure  In  his  sight." 
—Mad.  D'Arblay ;  Diary.  vL  103. 

glad'-i-61e,  glad-i-o'-lus,  s.  [Lat.  =  (1) 
a  small  sword,  (2)  the  sword  lily  (gladiolus), 
from  gladius  =  a  sword,  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  leaves.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  {Of  both  forms) ;  The  genus 
gladiolus  (q.v.). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  gladiolus):  A  genus 
of  Iridaceae.  It  has  a  tubular  two-lipped 
corolla,  a  trifid  stigma,  and  ensiform  sheathing 
leaves.  The  species  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
Europe,  and  Western  Asia.  One  is  British— viz., 
Gladiolus  communis,  variety  illyrlcus,  a  plant 
with  crimson  flowers,  growing  in  the  New 
Forest  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  rare.  G. 
segetum.  has  been  used  as  an  aplirodisiac. 
Most  of  the  garden  species  were  brouglit  at 
first  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
beautiful,  and  have  been  improved  by  inter- 
crossing. 

%  Water  gladiole  : 

Bot. :  Butomus  umbellattis. 

glad'-i-iis,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  sword.] 

Zool. :  The  horny  shell  of  a  calamary,  of  a 
squid,  &c.  It  is  called  also  a  pen,  or  sepio- 
staire(q.v.).    (S.  P.  IVoodward.) 

glad'-ly,  *  glad-liche,  *  glad-luche.  a. 

k  adv.    [A.S.  glisdlic  (a.),  gkedlice  (adv.) ;  Icel. 
gladligr.] 

*  A.  As  adj. :  Glad,  pleased,  gay. 

"Nea  ner  goma  ao  gladly  on  gere," 

Lyric  PoemM.  p.  36. 

B.  As  adv.  :  With  gladness,  pleasure,  or 
joy ;  joyfully,  cheerfully. 

"  For  hl3  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly ; 
But  not  one  follower."        Shakesp.  :  Lear,  IL  4. 

glad'-ness,  *  glad-nesse,  s.  [A.S.  gJcvd- 
nesse.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glad, 
pleased,  or  joyful ;  joy,  cheerfulness,  readi- 
ness, willingness. 

"  Phcebus.  whose  kindly  beams  imparl 
Health  aud  ghiUncss  to  the  heart." 

Francis  :  Horace  :  The  Secular  Poem, 

H  For  the  difference  between  gUidmss  and 
joy,  see  Jov. 

*  glad'  -  ship,  *  glad  -  schepe,  *  glad- 
schipe,  *  glad-scipe,  s.  tA.S.  gloedscipcl 
A  state  of  gladness  ;  pleasure. 

"Such  is  the  gltulshippe  of  enule 
Id  worldes  tniDg."  (Touwr,  IL 

t  gl^d'-some.  *  glad-sum,  a.  [Eng.  glad^ 
and  suff.  -so;k^.] 

1.  Glad  ;  pleased  ;  cheerful ;  gay  ;  merry. 
"  'M  id  the  greeu  muuatains  many  and  mauy  a  song 

We  two  had  suug,  like  gladsome  hirds  iu  May." 

Wordsworth;  Pemale  Vagrant. 

2,  Bright ;  cheering ;  gay. 

*'  To  live  aud  die  iu  a  shady  bower. 
Single  OH  the  ijlndsomf  earth." 

iVoTdsworih :   H'hiie  Doe  of  RyUtone,  Til. 

*  glSd'-some-lj^,  *  glad-snm-li«  adv. 
[Eng.  gladsome ;  ~ly.]  In  a  gladsome  manner  ; 
with  joy,  gladness,  or  gaiety. 

"  It  flhal  shewe  itaelf  to  them,  and  gladsumU  la  alio 
prouyileuce  it  shaJ  agheu  oiiiue  to  tnem." — Wycliffe : 
\Yi3dom,  vi.  17. 


*  gl&d'-some-ncss, '  glad-smn-neaae,  a. 

[Vav^.  ijludsonp.;  -uea^.l     A  state  of  gladnesa; 
joy  ;  pleasure  ;  cheerfulneHS. 

Glad'-stdne,  s.  [After  the  Englteh  States- 
man, W.  E,  Gladstone.] 

1.  A  roomy  four-wheeled,  two^eated  pleasure 

carriage. 

2.  Short  for  Cladalone  bag\  a  long,  light, 
leather  travoling-bag,  ai  constructed  as  to  con- 
tain a  dress  suit  without  crushing  it. 

glag'-er-ite,  ».  [Gr.  yKayep6<;  (jglageros)  =  ftall 
of  milk,  and  suff.  -He  (Min.)  (q.v.)]. 

Min. :  A  white  or  yellowish- white  variety 
of  Halloysite  from  Bavaria. 

gla'-gol,  s.  [Slavon.,  =  a  word.]  The  earliest 
t^lavonic  alphabet,  princijially  used  in  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  in  the  psalms,  liturgies,  and 
oiiices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  cut  on  sticka 
in  the  Runic  fashion,  and  to  have  existed 
before  Christianity. 

gla-gol-it'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  glagol ;  -Uic.]  Of  ot 
pertaining  to  glagol :  as,  the  GiagolUic  BiphOf 
bet. 

glaik,  5.    [Gleek,  £.] 

1.  Deception ;  delusion  ;  trickery.  {Scotch.} 
%  Fling  or  give  tlie  gUv.ks  in  folk^  ten:  To 

throw  dust  in  people's  eyes.    {Lit.  d:  Fig.) 

"Fit  only  to  jHng  tlw  glaifcs  in  folks'  een.''-~ScoU t 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xil. 

2.  A  transient  glance,  or  gleam. 

glaik'-et.  glalk'-it,  glailc,  a.  [Glaik,  «.! 
Light-headed  ;  idle  ;  foolisli.    {Scotch.) 

■' Bolted  off  this  gate,  after  a^Iaitet  ne'er-tto-wed."— 
Scott:  IledgauntUt.ch.  ii. 

glalk'-it-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glaikU;  -^ness.} 
Levity  of  manner  or  conduct;  light-headed- 

ness. 

glair,  *  glalre.  *  glayre,  •  glay-«r, 
*  glar-ye,  *  gleyre,  s.  [Fr.  giaire  (for 
Claire),  fiom  Lut.  cUirus  =  bright,  clear ;  Sp. 
£i  Port,  clara;  Ital.  chiarea;  Low  Lat.  giarea 

=  gravel.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg,  used  as  a  size  in 
gilding,  or  as  a  varnish  to  preserve  paintings. 

"Medylle  hyt  wyth  glcyn:  of  ane  epge  aud  temper 
hit  in  a  Bchelle  with  thy  £yngere."— /'orAwijton  MS, 
{Warton  Clitb.  1S55],  p.  78. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling the  white  of  an  egg. 

•'I  fouud  the  tongue  black  and  dry,  with  a  black 
glare oulhe  teeth." — Fordyce  :  On  Muriatic  Aci4,  p.  II, 

*  3.  Any  bright,  shining  substance. 

"  The  wal  of  jasper  that  glent  as  glayre." 

£.  Eng.  Aliit.  Poems  ;  Peart,  1,028^ 

glair,  v.t.  [Glair,  s.]  To  smear  or  overlay 
with  the  white  of  an  egg ;  to  varnish. 

*  giaire,  s     [Glair,  5.J 

*glair'-e-ous,*glair'-OUS,  a.  (Fr.  glairtniXy 
from  giaire  =  glair.]  Resembling  or  of  th^ 
nature  of  glair  or  the  white  of  an  egg ;  viscous 
and  transparent. 

glair'-ine,  s.  [Eng.  glair;  -ine.}  A  glairy 
substance  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of 
some  thermal  waters, 

*  glair-y,  a.  [Eng.  glair;  -y.]  Reserablhig  or 
of  the  nature  of  glair ;  covered  with  glair. 

glaive/ glayfe,*glafe,*glayve,*gleive, 
*gleyve,  *  gleve,  s.     [Fr.  glaive,  from  Lat. 

gladius  —  a  swurd.] 

*  L  A  kind  of  weapon  carried  by  foot- 
soldiers,  and  consisting  of  a  cutting  edge 
fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole. 

"  nkan  in  hande  a  lul  god  gleitfe."     Sav^ok,  LHOi 
t  2.  A  broadsword ;  a  falchion  ;  a  curved 
sword ;  a  scimitar. 

"The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
Aud  crovkeds^nire ;  the  hvely.  sunple  Greek." 

iiyron  :  CliiUle  Harold,  U-  al. 

^  In  the  following  instance  the  word  ap. 
pears  to  be  used  for  some  kind  of  dart  or 
javelin  :— 

*'  Glayiiei  Bcberpo  thai  gnnne  cast." 

Sir  FerumbroM,  2,7391 

glal'-zle,  a.    [Glossy.] 

gla'-ma,  glame,  s.    [Gr.  yXatidia  (fftomao) 
for  \r}}j.dt>t  {limad)  =  to  be  blear-eyed,   pur- 
blind ;  \'^tn){lvme)  =  a  humour  that  gathers  io 
the  corner  of  the  eye,  gum,  rheum.] 
Pathol. :  (For  def,  see  etym.X 


bSil.  b^;  p6^t,  j^Ttrl;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -tion,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -tlon,  -j^on  ~  zhun.    -oious,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -dlo*  &c  =  b^l,  d^L 
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glamor— glandularly 


glaill'-5r,  *p:laiu'-er,  a.     [Ict-l.  g/amr==a 
legeiidaiy  ghust  ur  spirit.] 

1.  The  influence  of  some  cliarm  on  the  eye, 
caut^ing  it  to  et;o  tliinfis  ditTeieiitly  from  wh;it 
they  really  arci;  a  magical  dfception  ul'  nifjlit. 
Also,  the  influence  of  any  kind  of  euchantnieni 
which  distorts  cue's  perceiitiun  and  affects  one's 
opinion,  perhaps  contrary  to  facts. 

•  2.  Witchcraft ;  raagic. 

"  Like  thnt  maiden  Iti  the  tale 
Vhom  QwydioD  luAde  by  glamour  out  of  flowen." 
Tennyton  :  Enid.  74S, 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  covering  objects,  and 
causing  them  to  appear  differently  from  what 
they  really  are. 

IB^^Ul?©*  "  glaunce,  «.  [8w.  glans  =  lustre, 
fcrightness.  gldnsa  =  to  shine  ;  Da.  glands  = 
lustre,  brightness,  glandse  =  to  gloss,  glaze ; 
Dut.  glans  =  lustre,  glanzen  -  to  put  a  gloss 
upon;  Ger,  glanz  =  splendor,  gWnzen  =  to 
gutter,  all  being  nasalized  forms  from  the  same 
Tootas  glitter.  (Skeat.y]  [Glint.] 
L  OrdiTmry  LaJiguage : 

1.  A  sudden  shoot  or  dart  of  light  or  splen- 
dour ;  a  flash. 

"  Each  sword's  brijibt  gl<ince,  seemed  summons  from 
their  f.ite,"  SCirUnij :  JonaUian. 

2.  A  sudden  look  or  casting  of  the  eyes  ;  a 
momentary  and  rapid  view  or  look. 

•"The  courtiera  who  filled  the  outer  room  communi. 
cated  their  BUapicions  to  each  other  by  whispers  aud 
■ignlflcant^2artcej." — Macuulay    Bi$t.  Eng.,  cb.  ir. 

3.  A  slight  touch  ;  a  graze. 

*For  tbey  saile  away,  beinp  not  once  touched  with 
■%ixe  glaunce  oi  a  shot."— JocWuyr ;  Voi/aget.ii.  13*. 

4.  A  transient  or  passing  turning  of  the 
attention  ;  a  slight  notice  or  attention  to  any 
•abject  in  passing. 

"  How  fleet  ia  a  glance  of  tbe  mind  I" 

Coicper:  Vergti  attributed  to  A.  SelkirK 

5.  A  hint,  a  reflection. 

H.  Af  in.  :  A  term  used  either  as  the  first  or 
as  the  second  word  of  various  compounds.  It 
implies  that  the  minerals  thus  characterized 
liave  a  splendent  metallic  lustre. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  glance  and 
glivipse,  see  Glimpsb;  for  that  between  glance 
and  look,  see  Look. 

glance-coal,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Anthracite  (q.v.^ 

glance-Cupper,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chalcocite. 

&BJi^e,  *  glaunce,  v.i.  &  t.    [Glance,  &] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  a  sudden  flash  of  bright- 
ness or  splendor;  to  flash. 

"  Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play. 
Swift  bejoud  thought  Ihe  lightnings  dart  away." 
Cotvper:   Truth,  2^. 

2.  To  move  rapidly  about,  so  as  to  cause 
fiaahes  of  colors;  to  dart  about;  to  appear  and 
disappear  quickly. 

"Tbe  mute  flsb  that  glancet' in  the  stream,' 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  IL 

3.  To  move  or  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion ;  to  be  turned  aside  during  motion. 

"  Tbe  damnM  arrow  glanced  aside." 

Tennyton  :  Oriana,  41. 

•  4.  To  be  turned  aaide,  so  as  to  miss  that 
Vhich  is  aimed  at. 

"The  jest  did  glance  away  from  me." 

Shakesp.  '  Taming  of  the  Shrev,  v.  S, 

5.  To  look  with  a  sudden  and  rapid  cast  of 
■the  eye  ;  to  snatch  a  hasty  or  passing  view  of 
*iiy  object. 

"  Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth," 

Shakesp. :  Midturnmer  yight'i  Dream,  v, 

6.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  remark 
on ;  to  notice  briefly  in  passing  ;  to  refer  to 
■fcriefly. 

7.  To  hint  at ;  to  censure  by  hints  or  allu- 
tf  on.    (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Cassar'a  ambition  shallfbe  glanced  at  .' 
And.  after  thla,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure," 

Shakesp.  :  Juliut  Ccuar,  11  2. 

S.  Traiisitive  : 

1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or  moment- 
arily ;  to  cast  for  a  moment. 

"  He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride," 

IVordsuorth  ;  White  Doe  of  Jt^Utone,  (1. 

a  To  refer  to  briefly  or  incidentally ;  to  hint 
ftt. 

"  In  company  I  often  glanced  it" 

Shakesp,  :  Comedy  <^  Errort,  v. 

glan9'-er,  s.    [Eng.  glanc{3):  -er.)     One  who 

glances  ;  one  who  casts  a  glance. 


glan^'-ing,  '  glaiin-synge,  pr,  par.,  a,,  & 
s.     [Glance,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  A.S  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  casting  a  hasty  or  momentary 
look  upon ;  a  referring  or  alluding  to  anything 
briefly. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  aside  out  of  the 
direct  course. 

glan9'  -  ing  -  ly,    *  glaunc  -  ing  -  ly,  ad  v. 

[Eng.  glancing;  -ly.]    In  an  oblique  manner; 
incidentally,  indirectly  ;  not  directly. 

"  Sir  Uicharil  Hawkins  hath  dout  somethlnK  In  this 
kind,  but  brokenly  aud  glancingly.'—UakewiU. 

gldnd,  s-  [Fr.  glande,  from  Lat.  glans  (genit. 
glandis)  =  a  nut-like  fruit,  as  an  acorn,  a 
beech-nut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  Anat.  :  A  term  at  first  vaguely  applied  to 
any  smooth  round  viscus,  but  which  is  now 
limited  to  such  of  the  seas  secrete — i.e.,  separ- 
ate by  a  process  of  cell-growth,  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  which  are  afterwards 
poured  out  from  the  gland  by  means  of  a  duct. 
While  yet  the  term  glands  was  vaguely  used, 
Sylvius  divided  them  into  conglobate  and  con- 
glomerate glands.  To  these  Malpighi  added 
the  follicular  or  sim].>le  glands  found  in  tlte 
fauces  and  behind  the  ears.  They  are  now 
divided  into  secreting  and  lymphatic  glands 
(q.v.).     (Parr,  Huxley,  &c.) 

"  The  glands,  which  o'er  the  body  spread,  .  . 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  blood  obstruct." 

iitacktnore:  Creation. 

2.  Bot.  (PL):  Cells  or  aggregations  of  cells 
distinguished  from  those  in  their  neighbour- 
hood by  containing  resinous,  oily,  sugary,  or 
fragrant  substances.  The  walls  of  the  cells 
generally  become  degenerated,  and  are  ulti- 
mately dissolved,  a  cavity  being  thus  formed 
as  seen  in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 
In  other  cases  the  secretion  is  discharged  ex- 
ternally. Ordinary  glands  occur  in  almost  all 
the  tissues  of  plants.  Nectaries  or  honey- 
secreting  glands  of  flowers  are  superficial,  and 
are  met  with  on  all  parts  of  the  flower  and 
receptacle.  Mirbel  divides  glands  into  vas- 
cular glands,  in  which  there  are  cells  and 
vessels  united,  and  cellular  glands,  which  con- 
sist of  cellular  tissue  alone.  Glands  may  be 
simple,  compound,  internal,  lenticular,  sessile, 
or  stalked,  &c.    (McNab,  &c.) 

3.  FouTui.  :  A  hooked  bar  by  which  the 
parts  of  a  moulder's  flask  are  clamped  together. 

4.  Machinery  ; 

(1)  A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  cross-piece 
or  clutch  for  engaging  or  disengaging  ma- 
chinery moved  by  belts  or  bands. 

(2)  A  plate  through  which  the  ends  of  a 
band  or  tightening  clevis  pass  ;  a  clip-plate. 

5.  Steam  Engin. :  The  cover ofastufflng-box. 
^  (1)  Ductless  or  Vascular  Glands: 

Anat. :  Certain  bodies  resembling  glands  in 
,  form,  but  not  possessing  ducts  for  secretion,  so 
that  their  products  must  be  conveyed  to  them 
by  lymphatic  or  sanguiferous  vessels.  Ex- 
amples, the  spleen,  the  thyroid  body,  the 
thymus  gland,  the  suprarenal  capsules,  the 
pituitary  body,  the  follicular  glands  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  the  lymphatic  glands. 
(Quain.) 

(2)  Folliciilar  or  Simple  Glandt: 
Anat. :  [Gland,  1]. 

(3)  Lymphatic  Glands: 
Anat. :  [Lymphatic]. 

(4)  Secreting  Glands : 

Anat. :  The  typical  kind  of  glands  to  which 
the  name  is  now  very  frequently  restricted. 
They  collect  and  discharge  at  particular  parts 
various  matters  derived  from  the  organism, 
that  these  may  be  further  employed  for  special 
purpose.s  in  the  economy,  or  simply  eliminated 
as  redundant  material  or  waste  products.  In 
the  latter  ease  the  term  used  is  excretion.  In 
this  process  the  nucleated  cell  takes  a  promi- 
nent part.  When  there  is  a  simple  recess 
formed  of  secreting  membrane,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  simple.  Examples  of  this  structure 
occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
the  intestines,  &c.  When  the  cavity  is  sub- 
divided as  well  as  extended  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  secreting  surface,  the  gland  is 
said  to  be  compound.  The  latter  are  again 
sub-divided  into  first  tubular  anil  second  sac- 
cular or  racemose  glands.  The  glands  of  the 
testicle  and  those  of  the  kidney  are  tubular  ; 
tbe  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands, 


and  most  of  the  glands  opening  into  the  month, 
the  fauces,  and  the  windpijte  are  racemose 
glands.  They  aud  some  others  constituted 
the  conglomerate  glands  of  Sylvius.  [Gland.  J 
(Quain,-) 

(6)  Simple  Glands:  [%  (2);  see  aUo  Glansl 
No.  I  ancl  2]. 

(6)  Vascular  Glands :  [If  (1)]. 

"  gUind'-age  (ag  as  it\  s,  [O.  Fr.,  from 
Lat.  glans  =  an  acorn.]  The  at-t  of  feeding  on 
acorns  ;  the  season  when  swine  are  turned 
into  the  woods  to  eat  the  maal ;  mastage. 

gland  -er,  v.t.  [Glanders.]  To  aflect  O) 
infi-ct  with  glanders  (q.v.). 

gldnd'-ered.  ft.  [Eng.  glander;  -«d.J   Affected 

witli  or  suflering  from  glanders. 

"  It  bath  recovered  eyeuAglandered  hone. "— £«rA:«. 
ley:  On  Tar-water. 

1]  IJy  the  laws  of  some  nations,  a  penalty  is 
imjtnsed  on  persons  bringing  glandered  horsea 
to  the  market  or  turning  them  out  on  unen- 
closed land.     (Wharton.) 

'  gland'- er  -  o&s,  a.  [Eng.  glander;  -ou*,} 
Glandered. 

gland'-er^,  $.    [Gland.] 

1.  Farr. :  A  very  dangerous  and  contagious 
disease  in  horses,  attended  with  a  running  of 
corrupt  matter  from  the  nostrils,  and  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  glands  of  th« 
lower  jaw. 

"His  horse  is  poaaeased  with  the  glanders." 

Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  th«  Shrew,  ill.  S. 

2.  Pathol. :  A  corresponding  disease  com- 
municated to  man  by  contact  with  glandered 
animals.     It  is  often  fatal. 

gl^d-if'-er-OUS,  a.     [Lat.   ^ZoTta  (genit. 
glandis)  [Glands]  ; /ero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng., 
&c.  suff.  -o-us.] 
Bot. :  Bearing  acorns  or  other  nut- like  fruits. 

"The  beech  La  of  two  sorts,  and  numbered  amongst 
the  glandiferous  mea."— Mortimer :  Busbandry. 

gland'-i-form,  a.  [Lat.  glans  (genit.  glandis) 
[Glans],  and /orma  =  form,  shape.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  form  of  an  acorn  or  other 
nut. 

glan-4ti'-na.  «.  [Lat.  gla-na  (genit.  glandis\ 
and  fern,  sing.  suff.  -ina.\ 

Zool. :  A  sub-genus  of  Achatina,  with  an 
oblong  fusiform  shell,  having  the  aperture 
narrow  and  elliptical.  Found  in  West  Indies, 
Central  America,  &c.  Known  species  186. 
Fossil  from  the  Eocene  onward.  (WoodwarcL) 

glan'-dn-la,  ».    [Glandule.) 

glau'-du-lar,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  glandul  (a);  and 
Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ar.^ 

Anat,,  Bot.,  &c.:  Characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  gland  or  glands.  (Used  in  botany 
specially  of  a  plant  covered  with  hairs  bearing 
glands  upon  their  tips.) 

"Germ  awled;  pointed,  furrowed,  with  promlnflnft 
seedleti.  sittmg  on  a  glandular  pedicel'  —9tr  W. 
Jones :  On  Select  Indian  Plants. 

glandular-hairs,  a.  pi. 

Bot. :  Hairs  possessing  glands  of  any  kind, 
and  wherever  situated.  De  Candolle  divided 
them  into  glandiferous  hairs,  in  which  the 
gland  was  formed  at  the  summit  of  the  hair, 
aud  excretory  glandular  hairs,  in  which  it  waa 
at  the  base. 

glandular-tissae,  glandular 
woody-fibre,  s. 

1.  L<A. :  Tissue  or  woody  fibre  marked  by 
rows  of  glands,  ducts,  or  regular  punctua* 
tions,  having  a  central  pore  surrounded  by  a 
discoidal  arta,  these  rows  of  dots  being  placed 
in  series,  and  parallel  with  the  medullary  rays. 
They  exist  chiefly  in  the  Coniferae,  but  also  ia 
the  Winteracese. 

2,  Palceohot. :  When  the  glands  described 
under  No.  1  were  found,  as  they  often  were, 
beautifully  conspicuous  in  fossil  wood,  it  was 
often  assumed  to  be  coniferous  ;  but.  as  Mohl 
pointed  out,  these  dots  are  not  confined  to 
Coniferse.  Stillthe  probability  of  evidence  is  in 
the  favour  of  the  ordinary  identifications,  and 
most  of  the  fossil  wood  in  the  palaeozoic  and 
secondary  formations  has  the  glands  arranged 
alternately,  as  in  the  modern  Araucaria. 

gland'-U-lar-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  glandular;  -fy.j 

Bot.,  ttc. :  In  a  glandular  manner;  having 

glands;  as,  ff^TiduiaWy-crenated,  glandularly- 


6te,  t&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine:   go,  p5t| 
cr.  wore,  WfU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try.  S^ian.    «,  <»  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qa^^kw* 
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■crrated,  glanduin rbj-mnricated,  and  glandu- 
ZarZy-toothed.    {I'nxton.) 

Cl&nd  -  u  -  la'  -  tion,   s.     [Eog.    glandul(e)  ; 

*ation.\ 

Bot. :  The  arrangement  aad  structure  of  the 
glandules  in  certain  plants. 

Sl&nd'-ule,  glan'-du-la  (pi.    glan'-du- 

!»)»  s. 

AncU.  d  Bot. :  A  little  gland.  In  Anatomy 
there  are  glandnUe  ceriiminostF.j  a  gUinduUi 
lacrymalis,  &c.  ;  in  Bntany,  (ilandulce  hypo- 
gyruv,  hypogynoxis  glandules,  &(!. 

'"Nature  hiith  provUled  sfvcial  {ilandulet  to  separiite 
this  Juice  from  the  blood."— AViy  /  On  the  Creation, 
pL  ii. 

Sliind-u-lif'-er-ofts,  a.  [Ut.  glanduUa) 
(q.v.) ;  '/ero  ^  to  bear,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.] 
Bearing  many  glandules,  or  simply  bearing 
glandules. 

Sland'~u-16se,  «.  [Lat.  glandidosvs  =  full  of 
kenu'ls,"  glanduloua.J  The  same  as  Glandu- 
Lous  (q.v.). 

*  gland-U-l6s'-i-t3^,  s.     [Eng.  glandulos{e) ; 

-ity.] 
X.  The  state  of  being  glandnlose. 
2.  A  glandule. 

"  Id  the  upper  port  of  wutdib  are  found  certain 
white  and  oval  alunduiotitteB."  —  Broitm*  :  Vulgar 
Brrourt,  bk.  lii.,  en.  viL 

fl^&n-du-ld-SO-,  pre/.     [Lat.  glandulosiis.'] 

Bot.,  (tc. ;  Ulamlulose,  glandulous. 

glanduloso-scrrate, 

Bot. :  Having  seiratures  lipped  by  glands. 

(land'-U-loils,  a.  [Lat.  glaiidulosus  =  full 
of  kernels.] 

1.  Full  or  abounding  in  glands ;  or  simply 
provided  with  glands,  containing  glands. 

"All  glands  and  gtanduUms  parte  do  likewise  con- 
«iflt  of  fibres  but  of  the  softer  Kind," — Grew:  Cosmo- 
logia  Sacra,  bk.  L,  ch.  v..  $  18. 

2.  Pertaining  to  glands. 

3.  Resembling  glands. 

^|l&n^  s.  [Lat.  =the  nut-like  fruit  of  some  forest 
trees ;  an  acorn,  a  beeclinut,  a  chestnut,  &c.] 

1.  But. :  A  fruit  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
called  in  English  a  gland,  placed  V)y  Lindley 
in  his  class  called  Syncarpi,  and  the  section 
of  it  with  inferior  fruit.  It  is  hard,  indeliis- 
cent,  dry,  one-celled,  with  one  or  few  seeds. 
It  is  developed  from  an  ovary  having  several 
cells  and  several  seeds,  all  of  wliich  are  abor- 
tive except  one  or  two.  It  is  situated  within 
the  kind  of  persistent  involucre  called  a 
cupule.  The  pericarp  is  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  the  calyx  teeth,  but  being  mi- 
nute they  easily  esca-pe  observation.  Some- 
times the  glans  is  solitary,  as  in  the  oak  ; 
at  others  there  are  more  than  one  of  them  in 
the  cupule,  as  in  the  sweet  chestnut  and  the 
beech.    {Liiidley.) 

2.  A  not, :  Any  structure  of  somewhat  similar 
form. 

The  integument  adheres  .  .  .  to  the  spongy  tissue  of 
the  glans." — l^uain  :  Anatomy,  L  43L 

gli-phyr'-i-a  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  y\a<t)vpCa 
(glaphiiria)  =  smoothness,  polish;  •yAaij)upo? 
(glaphuros)  =  hollow,  hollowed  ;  y\d<i)M  {gla- 
pho)  =  to  hew,  to  carve.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Myrtleblooms,  tribe  ilyr- 
tese.  Glaphyria  nitida  is  called  by  the  Malays 
the  tree  of  long  lite,  from  ascending  on  the 
hillside  higher  than  any  other  tree.  The  natives 
of  Bencoolen  call  it  the  tea-plant,  and  use  it 
as  a  substitute  for  tea.    {Lijidley.) 

•  glare  (1),  s.    [Glair.) 

glare  (2),  s.     [Glare,  v.] 

1,  An  overpowering   lustre  or  light ;  any 
dazzling  splendour  or  brightness. 
**(One]  visual  Der\'e  shrinks  from  a  painful  glare 
Ot  overpowering  light" 

tVonitiDorth :  Bxcii/rsion,  bk.  vL 

S,  A  fierce  piercing  look  or  stare. 

"  About  them  ruund 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  tlery  glare." 

AtUlon  :  P.  L.,  iv.  401 

glare,  *glar-yii,  ""glore,  v.L  &  (.  [Etym. 
doubtfid.  but  probably  an  English  word ;  cf. 
A.S.  gUer  =  a  transparent  substance,  amber  ; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  gloren  =  to  glinuner;  Icel- 
glora  =  to  gleam,  to  glare  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  glosen 
=  to  shine,  to  glow.  Closely  related  to  glass. 
(Skmt.y] 


A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  shine  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowerlnK 
light,  lustre,  or  brightness. 

"  strong  uerluuiBs  tiivl  ijlaring  light 
Uftde^truy  both  uiul-II  and  sight." 

C'arew :  To  my  Oouttn. 

2.  To  Ir.ok  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes;  to 
stare  wildly  or  fiercely. 

"  The  Hon  and  fierce  tiger  glared  aloof," 

miton:  P.  It..  1.  813. 

3.  To  have  a  dazzling  eflect ;  to  shine  with 
excessive  brightness  ;  to  displease  or  offend 
by  gaudiness  or  over-colouriiig.     [Glarino.] 

"  He  maintains  majesty  tn  the  midst  of  plainness ; 
he  stilues  but  glares  not.'  — Dryden. 

*  B.  Trans. :  To  shoot  or  dart  out  in  fierce 
flashes. 

"  One  spirit  in  them  ruled,  and  every  eye 
Itlared  lightning. "  MUton:  P.  11..  vi  649, 

If  For  the  difference  between  to  pZareand  to 
shim,  see  Shine. 

glar'-e-o-la,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Gr.  yAapo?  {glaros), 
Adpo?  (Zaros)  =  a  ravenous  sea-bird,  perhaps 
tlie  cormoraut{?)  ;  Fr.  glariole.^ 

Ornith. :  The  typical  gencsof  the  sub-family 
Glareolinae  (q.v.).  Glareola  pratincola  is  the 
Pratincole  (q.v.). 

glar-e-o-li'-nsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glareol(a) ; 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -i?ta'.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-family  of  Charadriidae.  The 
bill  is  short,  much  compressed,  arched,  and 
deeply  cleft.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow, 
the  tail  usually  forked.  The  toes  four,  the 
middle  toe  and  claw  very  long,  the  hinder  one 
elevated,  but  toucliing  the  ground. 

glar'-e-ose,  a.    [Lat,  glareosus  =  full  of  gravel, 

gravelly  ;  giarea  =  gravel.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  iu  gravelly  soil  or  places. 

glar'-e-ous>  a.    [Glairous.] 

*  glar'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glary;  •■ness.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glary  ;  glaringness. 

'*  Bright  crystal  glass  is  glary  ;  and  to  avoid  that 
gtariness.  our  artificers  run  into  the  other  extreme." — 
Boyle:   iVorka,  voL  vi.,  p.  1^5. 

glar'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Glare,  v.] 

A.  A^.  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literally : 

1.  Shining  with  a  dazzling  or  overpowering 
brightness  or  lustre  ;  staring  or  looking 
fiercely. 

2.  Displeasing  or  offending  the  taste  by 
gaudiness  or  ostentatious  colours  ;  to  be  too 
conspicuous  or  overcoloured. 


H.  Fig.  :  Notorious,  barefaced,  infamoos, 
notorious  ;  as,  a  glaring  falsehood. 

TI  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glaring 
and  barefaced  :  "  Glaring  designates  the  thing ; 
barefaced  characterizes  the  person ;  a  glaring 
falsehood  is  that  which  strikes  the  observer 
in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood  ;  a  barefaced  lie 
or  falsehood  betrays  the  effrontery  of  him  who 
utters  it,  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen 
instantly  without  the  aid  of  reflection  ;  a  bare- 
faced piece  of  impudence  characterizes  the 
agent  as  more  than  ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense 
of  decorum."    (Craft fa  :  En.g.  Synon.) 

glar'-ing-ly.  adv.     [Eng.  glaring ;  -ly.'\ 

1.  In  a  manner  so  as  to  offend  the  taste  by 
overcolouring  or  by  being  too  conspicuous. 

"  Yet  there  we  ne'er  condemn  such  hostile  hues 
As  cut  the  parts  or  glarijigly  confuse." 

Mason  :  Du  FYesnoy :  Art  of  Painting. 

2.  In  a  barefaced,  notorious,  or  shameless 
manner  ;  barefacedly,  openly. 

"  Mr.  Hobbea  has  been  reputed  the  first  or  principal 
man  .  .  .  thut  openly  and  glaringly  espoused  them." 
—  iVaterland  j   H  orkt,  viiL  41, 

glar'-ing-ness,  $.  [Eng.  glaring;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glaring. 

"The  glaringne^'S  of  his  prose."  —  .^antii  ;  Don 
Quixote,  pt.  i.,  bk.  i.  ch.  i. 

*glar'-y,  *glar-le,  a.  [Eng.  glare;  -y.]  Of 
a  dazzling  or  overpowering  brightness  or 
lustre ;  glaring. 

"  In  the  winter  time,  so  glarie  Is  the  ground. 
That  neither  crHss,  nor  other  graine,  in  pastures 
may  be  found."  TurberviU;  L  886. 


*  glas,  s.    [Glass.] 

*  glase  (1),  v.i.    [Gloze.] 

*  glase  (2),  v.t.    [Glaze.] 


*  glas-en,  *  glaa-un,  a.    [Olazen.] 

glas'-er    ite,    '-■.    [Named    after   a   chemist^ 

(Jhristoplier  Glaser,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
Ititi4,  the  salt  having  long  ago  been  called  aal 
polychrestum  Glaseri.  ] 

Mln.:  The  same  as  Aphthitallte  (q.v.).  The 
Br.  Mus.  Uataloguf.  prefers  tlie  name  Ghweritc. 
and  makes  Aphthitalite  the  synonym. 

*glas-fat,  *  glees- fat.  s.  [A.8.  gU^sfm.. 
U.  H.  Ger.  gUisfaz ;  M.  H.  Oar.  glascvaz  ^  i^tt 
glasgefdss.\    A  glass  vessel  or  pot. 

"Anne  while  altar  than  that   gluAf-it  an    bondaa 
nom."  Layaman,  li  319. 

glas'-ites,  «.  pi.    [Glassites.] 

*  glas  Inge,  s.    [Glazino.] 

glass*  *  glas.  '  glase,  *  glasse,  *  gleas, 

*  gles.  *  glese.  .s.  &  n.  [A.K.  gin's  ;  cogii. 
with  Dut.  gUi^;  Dan.  gia£,  glar;  Sw.  glas; 
Icel.  gler,  g/os ;  Ger,  glas  ;  O.  Sw.  glas,  gUsr, 
O.  H.  Ger.  das.] 

A«  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Jjinguagt: 

I.  Literally  : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  2. 

(2)  A  glass  vessel  or  instrument  of  any  kind. 
as 

(a)  A  mirror ;  a  looking-glass. 

"  Whoever  in  those  gloMet  looks,  may  find 
The  spots  returueij,  or  graces,  of  his  mind.' 

Waller  :  Upon  Ben  Jonton. 

(&)  A  drinking-vessel  or  cup  made  of  glass. 

"  To  this  last  costly  treaty, 
Th;it  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  gloat 
Did  break  in  the  rmsine." 

Shakfip.  :  Henry  VIIL,  1,  L 

(c)  An  Optical  instrument  composed  partly 
of  glass  ;  a  telescope. 

"The  moon  whose  orb 
Through  optick  glast  the  Tuscan  .artist  views," 

MUton     P.  L  .L  288. 

(rf)  A  glass  vessel  partially  filled  with  fine 
sand  for  measuring  time  ;  an  hour-glass. 

"Were  ray  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  ruriiiiijg  of  one  glast." 

Shaketp.  :  Winter's  Tate.  L  2. 

(e)  An  instrument,  composed  partly  of  glass, 
for  indicating  atmospheric  changes  ;  a  baro- 
meter;  a  thei-mometer. 

(/)  (Pi-)  A  pair  of  spectacles  or  eye-glasses. 

(3)  The  quantity  which  a  glass  drinking- 
vessel  will  hold. 

"Vour  son  should  never  chat  over  a  glau  of  wln» 
till  midnight."— Z-orAe.-  On  education.  §  21. 

*  2.  Fig. :  The  time  in  which  the  sand  of 
man's  life  runs  out ;  the  allotted  hfe  of  man. 

II.  Technicaily : 

1.  Chem. :  A  substance  or  mixture,  earthy, 
saline,  or  metallic,  brought  by  fusion  to  the 
state  of  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent  mass, 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

2.  Comm.  :  A  hard,  brittle,  transparent  sub- 
stance, formed  by  fusing  together  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  lead  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  or  kind  of  glass  required. 

Flint-glass  is  used  in  making  table  ware  and 
many  articles  of  domestic  furniture  and  fit- 
tings. The  molten  glass  is  taken  from  the  pot 
by  a  ponty,and  is  blown  or  pressed  intosliape, 
or,  by  a  combination  of  operations,  is  held  in 
a  mould  while  being  blown.  Its  density  is  3. 
Crown  and  flint-glass  are  combined  in  the 
manufacture  of  achromatic  lenses. 

Crown-glass  is  taken  by  the  ponty  from  the 
pot,  and  is  then  blown  and  whirled  until  it 
becomes  globular.  A  ponty  tipped  with  molten 
glass  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  the  blowing-tube 
detached,  leaving  a  hole.  The  globe  being 
again  whirled,  the  glass  flashes  into  a  circular 
disk,  adhering  by  a  boss  in  its  centre  to  the 
ponty.     Its  density  is  2'5. 

Sheet-glass  is  glass  withdrawn  by  the  ponty 
from  the  pot  and  blown  and  whirled  till  it 
assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  ends  being 
cut  off,  and  the  cylinder  slit  lougitudinaily, 
the  sheet  is,  heated,  pressed,  and  rubbed  until 
it  is  flattened  out.  This  is  also  called  cylin- 
der-glass or  broad-glass. 

Plate-glass  is  made  by  pouring  it  upon  a 
table  which  has  a  marginal  edge  of  a  height 
equal  to  that  designed  for  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  A  roller  travels  over  the  table,  resting 
on  the  ledges  and  flattening  out  tlie  glass, 
which  is  thus  made  of  equal  thickness  through- 
out. 

Bottle-glass  has  nothing  peculiar  in  the  mod© 


b^l.  b65^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat.  ^ell,  chorns,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin«  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,  ph  =  C 
-«tan«  -tiaa  =  sh^ji.   -tion,  -slon  ~  shun ;  -tlon,  -aion  =  zhun.     -clons.  -tious,  -aious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die.  ii.c.  ■=  b^  d^L 
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of  its  manufacture,  but  is  made  of  coarae  in- 
gredients 

^  Pliny  reports  that  some  mariners  witli  a 
car^o  of  **  iiitrum  "  (soda  or  some  other  salt). 
having  landed  near  the  mouth  of  a  small 
streaTu,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Carmel.  in  Pales- 
tine, lit  a  lire,  using  some  blocks  of  the  salt 
for  a  grate.  The  heat  fused  the  saud  and  the 
salt  together,  and  produced  glass,  which  then 
for  the  lirat  time  become  known.  The  occ^iii- 
rence  may  have  happened,  but  ghiss  was 
known  in  Egypt,  and  represented  on  the 
monumcnU,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Osirtasun, 
B.C.  174U.  Remains  have  beea  found  also  in 
the  ruins,  not  merely  of  E;;yptian,  but  of 
Assyrian,  Greek,  Human,  and  Ktruscan  cities. 
The  ancients  used  it  for  bottles  ;  for  instance 
many  lachrymatories  of  it  liavo  been  found. 
Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury churches  had  'coloured  glass  windows. 
In  1458  jEiieas  Sylvius  mentioned.  a3  a  proof 
of  the  wealth  of  Vienna,  that  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  had  glass  \vindows.  In  1507 
it  began  to  be  nianufaeliired  in  Knplanil, 
Glass  manufacture  is  one  of  the  important 
Industries  of  modern  times,  alike  in  tliL-  Cnited 
States  and  iu  Europe,  jrlass  being  used  not  only 
for  windows  and  bottles,  as  of  old,  but  f<*r 
many  other  purposes. 

3.  NaiU. :  The  half-niinnte  or  quarter-minute 
saiifl-glass  used  witli  tlie  sliip's  log ;  also  the 
half-hour  or  sand-glass  which  regulates  tli6 
watches  ;  the  time  iu  wliich  one  of  such  glasses 
is  emptied  of  its  sand. 

"  Paat  the  mid-seaaoii :  at  least  two  glasset," 

Sh^ikfsp. :  Tempest.  L  2. 

glass  azmealing-furnace,  5.  A  fur- 
nace in  which  articles  or  sheets  of  glass  are 
kept  for  a  while  in  a  heated  conditiou,  and 
allowed  gradually  to  cool ;  a  leer. 

glass-blower,  s.     One  whose  business  or 
trade  is  to  blow  or  fashion  glass. 
Gtass-bloicer's  lamp  :  A  gas  or  alcohol  lamp. 

glass-blowing,  s.  A  mode  of  manufae- 
turing  glass-ware  and  window-glass  by  taking 
a  mass  of  viscid  glass  from  the  melting-pot  on 
the  end  of  the  blowing-tube,  and  then  infla- 
ting the  mass  by  blowing  througli  the  tube, 
rolling  on  the  marver.  and  exposing  it  at  the 
furnace  opening  where  its  contained  air  is  ex- 
panded and  itself  enlarged. 

glass-case,  s.  a  case  or  shallow  box 
having  a  glass  lid  or  cover,  and  sides,  so  as  to 
enable  the  contents  to  be  seen  >vithout  open- 
ing the  case. 

glass-cavity,  s. 

Min. :  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  containing  a 
glassy  substance.  These  cavities  are  sometimes 
found  in  crystals  of  leucite.  {Qtiar.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc.f  xxxi.,  §  394.) 

glass-cloth,  £. 

Faf)ric  :  A  fabric  produced  by  interweaving 
fabrics  of  glass,  which  are,  in  a  very  attenuated 
state,  extremely  flejcible. 

*  glass-coach,  s. 

1,  Orig. :  A  carriage  of  the  superior  order. 
The  term  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  originally 
expressed  that  the  vehiole  had  glass  windows 
instead  of  opaque  panels  or  curtains. 

2.  Later:  (Fordef  see  extract). 

"CJaM-<:oacAesare[admitt  d  into  the  English  parka]: 
meaning  by  this  terra,  which  is  never  used  in  America, 
hired  carriages  that  do  not  go  ou  fitaods."  ~J.  F. 
Cooper :  MiUs  WalUngford,  ch.  x. 

glass-colouring,  s.    The  act  or  art  of 

tinting  gla.ss  by  incorporating  metallic  oxides 
in  its  substance  ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  imparts 
B  deep  blue  coh»ur  ;  protoxide  of  cojiper, 
green;  oxideof  gold,  aruby  red,  &c.  Coloured 
glass  is  known  as  fl;ished,  or  as  pot-metal ;  in 
the  form* T  case  a  film  of  coloured  glass  is  laid 
over  the  white ;  in  the  latter,  the  colour  is 
stirred  up  with  the  metal  in  the  pot,  imbuing 
its  whole  substance. 

glass-crab,  s. 

Zool. :  A  crustacean  which  received  its  name 
from  its  transparency,  while,  on  account  of  its 
very  much  flattened  and  membranous  body, 
it  was  railed  by  Leach.  Pliyllosoma.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  an  immature  state  of  the 
Podophthalmata  (q.v.). 

glass-cutter,  s.  One  whose  business  or 
occujiation  is  to  cut  glass,  or  to  grind  it  down 
into  various  ornamental  shapes;  an  instru- 
ment for  cutting  glass. 


glass- cutting,  s.  The  art  or  process  of 
cutting,  shaping  or  modifying  the  surface  of 
glass  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  revolving 
wheels  of  iron,  stone,  or  wood  supplied  with 
sand  and  water,  or  by  means  of  a  bhwt  of  air 
or  steam  carrying  a  stream  of  sand,  which  is 
directed  upon  the  part  to  be  cut  or  bored. 

glass-enamel,  .t.    A  term  applied  to  a 

senii-lucid  or  an  npafpie  glass,  which  owes  its 
milkiness  to  the  aildition  of  binoxide  of  tin. 
The  transparencies  which  are  hung  in  windows 
or  form  shades  for  lamps  are  of  this  semi-lucid 
character,  and  are  miscalled  porcelain  trans- 
parencies. Watch-dials  have  an  opaque,  glass- 
enamelled  face  on  a  metallic  backing. 

glass-eye,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lanrj. :  A  ball  or  shell  of  glass, 
coloured  to  represent  a  human  eye,  and  worn 
by  x^ersons  who  liave  lost  an  eye. 

2.  Ornith. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
thrush,  Tiird-us  jamaiunsis,  which  has  a 
pellucid  glass-like  eye. 

Glass-eye  berry :  A  berry  on  which  the  Glase- 
eye  feeds, 

"  glass-faced,  a.  Reflecting,  like  a  mir- 
ror, the  looks  of  another:  as,  a  glass-faced 
flatterer.    (SItakesp. :  Thjion,  i.  1.) 

glass-fUrnace,  «.    A  furnace  In  which 

the  materials  of  glass  are  fused. 

glass-gall,  s.    [Sandiver.] 

*  glass-gazing,  a.  Often  contemplating 
oneself  in  a  mirror. 

"  A  whoreson,  ijlaas-o axing,  saper-servioeable.  flulcal 
rogue."— 5AuA«;».  .■  Lar,  11.  2. 

glass-grinder,  s.      The  same  as  Glass- 

CUTTEll.(q.V.). 

glass-grinding,  s.  The  same  as  Glass- 
comNo(q.v.). 

glass-hive,  s.  a  hive  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  glass. 

glass-maUer,  &  One  whose  business  or 
trade  is  to  make  glass. 

Gtass-maker's  soap :  A  name  giveu  to  man- 
ganese, from  its  cleansing  action  in  its  associa- 
tion with  glass-making  materials.  It  is  used 
to  rid  the  materials  of  colour  arising  from 
carbonaceous  matters  aud  protoxide  of  iron. 
An  excess  of  it  gives  a  purple  tinge  to  the 
glass. 

glass-mosaic,  s.  An  imitation  of  antique 
mosaic  work,  formed  of  small  cubes  of  glass 
mixed  with  various  colouring  matters,  chiefly 
metallic  oxides,  so  as  to  form  opaque  coloured 
enamels,  which  are  cast  into  slabs  or  flat  cakes, 
the  slab  being  afterwards  cut  into  very  small 
cubes  or  rectangular  I'ieces.  With  these  little 
coloured  cubes  a  picture  is  built  up,  by  insert- 
ing each  one  separately  in  a  bed  of  cement 

glass-mould,  s.  A  metallic  shaping-box 
in  which  glass  is  pressed  or  blown  to  form. 

glass-oven,  s.  a  heated  chamber  in 
which  just-ma(ie  glass  in  sheets  or  ware  is 
placed  to  cool  gradually.  A  glass-annealing 
furnace ;  a  leer. 

glass-painter,  s.  One  who  produces 
designs  in  colours  on  glass. 

glass -painting,  s.  Glass-painting  is 
thus  distinguished  from  glass-staining ;  the 
former  has  a  design  painted  upon  it  with 
colotirs  which  are  burnt  in  ;  the  latter  receives 
its  colour  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or 
the  separate  pieces  are  coloured  after  ha\'ing 
been  cnt  to  the  required  shapes  out  of  white 
glass.  In  one  case  it  is  a  painting  of  enamelled 
colours  on  sheets  of  glass  ;  in  the  other  it  is  a 
painting  made  up  of  pieces  having  the  required 
colours,  fitting  together  and  held  by  leaden 
cames.  [Glass-staining.]  There  are  four 
methods :  1.  The  mosaic,  the  earliest.  2. 
The  mosaic  stain.  In  this  mode  the  window 
is  made  up  of  detached  pieces,  as  in  the 
mosaic  ;  but  the  sliades  are  giveu  by  a 
stain  of  brown,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  colour  which  the  artists  succeeded  in  firing 
on  to  the  pieces  of  glass.  3.  The  enamel.  By 
this  all  the  required  colours  are  painted  upon 
the  same  piece  of  glass  and  fired  in  the  kiln, 
producing  tlie  effect  of  an  oil-painting.  4.  The 
mosaic  enamel.  In  this  mode  coloured  glass 
is  used  as  a  groundwork  to  paint  on,  instead 
of  white. 


glass-paper,  s.  A  polishing-paper  mada 
of  paper  tinrkly  strewn  witli  finely-powdered 
ghus.  The  fragments  of  broken  wine-bottle«, 
&c.,  are  carefully  washed  to  remove  dirt,  the 
glass  is  crushed  under  a  revolving  stone  and 
sifted  into  six  sizes,  as  in  manufacturing 
emery.  It  is  sifUid  througli  sieves  of  wire- 
cloth,  which  are  generally  cylindrical,  like  the 
bolts  of  flour-mills.  The  cloths  have  from 
sixteen  to  ninety  wires  to  the  incli.  A  surface 
of  thin  glue  is  spread  on  the  paper,  and  the 
pulverised  glass  dusted  over  it  with  a  sieve. 

glass-press, «.  A  device  to  apply  pre«- 
sure  to  glass  in  a  mould  while  in  a  plastic  state. 

glass  rope,  s. 

Zool.  :  Hyaloneina,  a  genus  of  siliceous 
sponges,  consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  body 
allixed  to  a  muddy  part  of  the  sea-bottom  by 
means  of  a  rope  of  long  twisted  siliceoua 
fibres. 

glass-shade, «.     A  cover  of  glass  placed 

ov.r  artificial  flowers,  or  articles  of  value,  to 
I^rnt.jet  tliem  frum  the  du.st ;  or  over  gas-jets, 
lamps,  A:c.,  to  modulate  and  equalize  the  light. 

glass-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  IIyali;a  or  Hyalaia,  a  genus  of  Ptero- 
poda,  with  a  translucent  sliell. 

glass-shrimp,  s. 

Zool.  :  iMJchthys,  a  genus  of  crustaceans, 
order  Stoinapofla. 

glass-Silvering,  s.  The  process  of  coat- 
ing gl.a.-is  with  silver,  mercury,  4«;.,  in  order  to 
form  mirrors.     [Mirror.] 

glass-snail,  s. 

Zool. :  Vitrina,  a  genus  of  molluscs,  family 
Helicidee.  Vitrina  jKllucida  and  two  othex 
species  occurs  in  Britain. 

glass-snake,  s. 

Zool.:  Ophisaunti,  ventralis.  A  lizard,  of 
the  family  Zonuridae,  or  Chalcidae.  From  the' 
absence  of  feet,  tliey  look  like  serpents.  They 
are  found  in  America.  The  name  glass-snake 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  brittleness  of  their 
tail. 

glass-soap,  s.    [Gla.*smaker's-soap,] 

glass-stainer,  s.    One  who  follows  the 

trade  or  occupatiou  of  glass-staining. 

glass-staining,  $.  The  art  or  process 
of  colouring  glass  during  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

glass-stopper,  s.  A  stopper  or  stopple 
for  bottles,  made  of  glass. 

glass-tears,  s.  pL    [Rupert's-drops.] 

glass-tongs,  s.  pi.  Grippers  for  hot 
bottles,  ic,  in  course  of  manufacture,  or  for 
handling  bottles  containing  heated  or  freezing 
nuxtmes. 

*  glass,  v.t.    [Glass,  s.] 

1.  To  see  or  look  at  in  a  glass  or  mirror, 

"Ttie  foruial  youth,  that  k-oew  do  other  gracA 
Or  %iUue,  but  his  title,  and  his  lace, 
Giasaeg  biiuaelf." 

L'Eitrange:  On  Beaurn.  A  Flet.  Plaj/x. 

2.  To  reflect  or  show  as  iu  a  glass  or  mirror 

"  Wlierein  is  glassed  serenity  of  souL" 

Byron  :  Man/red,  IL  t. 

3.  To  case  or  enclose  in  glass. 

"  Metboiight  all  his  seuses  were  lockt  in  hia  eye, 
As  Jewels  iu  crj-stal  for  some  prince  to  buy : 
Who  teud'ritig  their  own  worth,  from  whence  ibitf 

were  glassf. 
Did  point  out  to  buy  them,  alon^  as  you  past." 

Shakcsp. :  Lores  Labour  t  Lost,  IL 

4.  To  cover  as  with  glass ;  to  glaze. 

"I  have  observed  littie  grains  of  silver  to  be  hid  In 
the  buulH  c.ivjties,  perhaps  y/iLued  over  by  a  vitrifying 
heat." — Bot/Je, 

*  glass'-chord,  s.     (Eng.  glass,  and  c/ioni.] 

Music :  A  musical  instrument  with  keys  like 
a  pianoforte,  but  with  bars  of  glass  instead  of 
strings  of  wire. 

*  glass-en,'glas-«n,*  gla8~nn,*glaz-eneh 

'gles-ene,   a.     [A.S.    ghrscn.]     Made  of  or 
resembling  glass  ;  glazed,  glassj'. 


■'[He]  ptmnea 
The  dice  vith  glassen  eyes." 

£en  Jonson  :  Epistle  to  a  Fritm^ 

.  8.  pU     [Glass.]    Spectacles. 


glass- 

glass'-fiil,  s.    [Eng.  glass  ;  -/ul(l).2    As  mnch 
of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 


f&te,  l&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  lull;  try,  Syrian.     »,  cb=  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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(lass-ho^se,  s.    [£^iig.  glass,  and  kouse.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  house  or  buildiug  where  glass  is  made  ; 
^assworks. 

"I  retDGtnt^erto  have  met  with  aa  old  Roman  moEuiJo 
composed  I't  littlo  pleci-s  of  clay  h/ilf  vltrlllRil,  ftud 
prepMvd  n.t  tha  ijlaBaftoium." — Addhon:  On  Italy. 

2.  A  house  built  entirely  or  chiefly  oi" glass; 
a  conservatory. 

II.  Fig. :  A  position  open  to  att;ick  or  to 
unfavourable  criticism  :  hence  the  provurh, 
Tliose  who  live  in  yfttssAowses  should  not  throw 
stones. 

" glass' -i-l3^,  adv.     [Eriji.  glassy;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  to  resemble  ylass. 

2.  With  glassy  eyes. 

"  Vftuce  stared  gUttfily  around  hiin."  —  Mortimer 
Collins.-  Prom  Midniglu  to  Midnight,  voL  Hi.,  cb.  x. 

glass'-i-ness,  *  glaas'-y'-ness,  a,  [Eng. 
glassy  ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gla.ssy,  a  vitreous  appearance. 

"The  alttxnynest  of  the  tMxi^KO." —Smollett :  France 
&  Italy,  lett  xxxL 

glass' -iiig,  s.     [Kng.  glass;  -ing.] 

lyctther-viamif. :  The  oi)eratinn  of  dressing 
lenl  her  on  the  grain  side  by  a  tool  consisting 
of  a  glass  slip  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Glass'-ites,  Glas-ites,  s.  pi.  [For  etym.  see 
def.J 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  Christian  sect  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Johu  Glas,  minister  of  the  (Presbyterian) 
Establislied  Cliurch  of  Scotlaml  at  'i'ealing, 
near  Dundee.  In  172S,  lie  published  a  book 
called  "The  Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs 
concprning  His  Kingdom"  (John  xviii.  30), 
in  which  he  opposed  the  establishment  of 
national  churches.  Having  been  deposed,  in 
17^9,  by  the  Synod  of  Angus,  he  thereupon 
founded  the  sect  called  after  his  name.  Witli 
regard  to  faitli  he  believed  it  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual act  of  assent  to  the  Divine  testimony. 
In  1753  Mr.  Sandeman,  his  son-in-law,  em- 
braced his  opinions,  carrying  tliem  to  a  more 
extreme  length.  In  I'liO  the  son-in-law  re- 
moved to  London,  and  in  176-i  to  America. 
Bluing  better  known  in  these  places  than  Mr. 
Glas,  tlie  churches  were  called  Sandemanian. 
In  the  census  of  1851  there  were  six  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  Registrar-General's  list  of  regis- 
tered places  of  worship,  in  1883,  the  Glassites 
and  the  SanJemanians  figure  as  distinct  sects. 
(Sandeman  lANS.] 

glass'-like.  a.  [Eng.  glass,  and  Wee.]  Like 
or  resembling  ghiss ;  glassy;  of  a  vitreous 
appearance. 

"  For  by  example  most  we  sinned  before. 
And  glasslike  clearaeas  mixed  with  frailty  bore.* 
Uryden :  Aatraa  Redux,  208. 

* glass'-man,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  man.]  One 
who  deals  in  glass. 

•■  The  prifit  of  glosses  consiata  only  hi  a  small  present 
matl)j  by  the  <jlastinaT^" — Swift. 

glass'-met-al,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  inetal.] 
Glass  in  fusion  in  the  jjot. 

*'  Let  proof  ha  made  of  the  incorporating  of  copper 
or  brass  with  gtassmetai." — iiacon :  Physical  liemaitit. 

glass'-pot,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  pof.J  The  pot 
in  whieli  the  frit  is  fused  into  glass.  They  are 
made  of  pure  refractory  clay,  mixed  with 
about  one-tifth  its  weight  of  old  pots  pulver- 
ised by  giiuding,  are  built  up  instead  of  being 
formed  ou  a  mould,  and  baked  by  being  sub- 
jectir'd  to  a  white  heat. 

glass' -wiire,  «.  [Eng.  glass,  and  u^are.)  Ar- 
ticles or  utensils  uiaaufactured  of  glasa. 

glass'-WorlE,  5.     [Eng.  glass,  and  work.] 
*  1.  The  manufacture  of  glass. 

2.  Articles  or  utensils  manufactured  of  glasa  ; 
ghissware. 

3.  (PI. )  A  fplace  or  building  where  glass  is 
manufactured. 

*'  They  crush  the  ashes  into  lumps  like  a  stone,  and 
ao  sell  thoiii  to  the  Venetians  for  thetr  glassworks." — 
it(v:oii :  jVutural  UiUory. 

•  glaSB'-WOrm,  s.  [Eng.  glass,  and  worm.]  A 
glowworm. 

glass'-WOrt,  s.    [Eng,  glass,  and  wort.] 

Hot. :  Salicornia,  a  genua  of  flowerless  plants 
growing  in  salt  mai-shes.  Two  species  are 
Biitish,  the  Jointed  Glasswort  (Sa/icornia 
Iterhacea),  and  the  Creeping  Glasswort  (S, 
Tcut  leans). 

"  r'or  the  f  ne  ptass  we  use  the  purest  of  the  finest 
snnd.  ftiid  the  ivshea  of  cbali  or  glasautorC'—Brotims: 
I  u.:'jar  £rrou.rs. 


glass  -y»   *  glas8-ie,   *  glas-y,   a.    [Eng. 

gl'is^;  -y;  -ic] 

1.  Made  of  glass. 

"  Uouour  Is  like  that  fflatti/  bubble 
Thut  hndi  philosophers  munti  trouble." 

Butler:  Uudibrus,  pt.  IL  0.  11. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  lustre  or  some  other 
quality. 

"  ills  conscience,  liku  a  ffttiatf/  like  before, 
Lanbetl  into  fo.iraiiig  wrtve«,  begins  to  roar.' 

Cowpirr :  Truth.  2S9. 

3.  Dull ;  lacking  fire  or  life ;  applied  to  the 
eyi^s. 

glassy-felspar,  s. 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Sanidink  (q.v.). 

Glas'-ton-bur-^  {t  silent),  s.  &  a.     [See  def.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

Gcog. :  A  town  in  Somersetshire,  the  seat  of 
a  celebrated  abbey,  now  in  ruins. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  town  or 
abbey  mentioned  under  A. 

Glastonbury-tliom,  s. 

Ilort. :  A  variety  of  the  hawthorn  flowering 
about  Christinas.  Said  to  li.ive  been  intro- 
duced by  the  monks  of  the  abbey. 

glaub-ap'-a-tite,  s.  [Eng.  glauh(er),  and 
ap'itite.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Apatite,  in  colour  yel- 
lowish-browu  to  choeolate-browu,  from  Monk's 
Island. 

glau'-ber,  s.  (Named  after  Glauber,  a  German 
chemist,  who  first  aitiliciaUy  made  glauber- 
salt.  He  died  in  1608.]  (For  def.,  see  etym. 
and  compound.) 

glauber-salt,  glauber's-salt,  s. 

1.  Chem.  &  Fhanii. :  A  name  popularly  given 
to  sodium  sulpliate,  Nu.2SO4*10Hi2O. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  Mirabilite  (q.v,). 

glau'-ber-ite,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  glauber,  and  suff. 

•ite  (Miii.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  monoclinic  yellow,  grey,  or  brick- 
red  mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  white 
strealc ;  its  hardness  2'5  to  3 ;  its  sp.  gr.  2(j4 
to  2'85.  Compos.  :  sulphate  of  soda  61-1 ;  sul- 
phate of  lime  48*9  =  100.  Occurs  in  New 
Castile  in  Spain,  in  Upper  Austria,  in  Bavaria, 
in  California,  and  in  Peru.    (Dana.) 

glau-9es9'-en9e,  s.  [Lat.  glnv^cus) ;  sufT. 
-cscence.]  The  state  of  being  glaucescent  or 
slightly  sea-green  in  lustre, 

glau  -  9esc' -  ent,  a.  [Lat.  glauciis,  and  suff. 
-escent]    [Glaucous.] 

Bot.  :  Beconiiug  sea-green.  Not  very  dif- 
ferent from  glaucous  (q.v.). 

glau'-cic,  «.  [From  Lat.  gla'uc(ium),  and  Eng. , 
&c.,  suff.  -ic] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  existing  in,  or  de- 
rived from  glauciura  (q.v.). 

*  glauclc  acid,  s. 

Chj'm.  :  The  acid  contained  in  Glaucium 
jlavum,  identical  with  fiunaric  acid. 

glau'-9Jn,  glau'-9ine,  s.  [Lat.  glattc{ium), 
and  Eng.  &c..  suff.  -ine  (C/icm.).] 

Chem.  :  The  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  Glancium,  Jlavum.  The  leaves  are 
macerated  with  acetic  acid,  then  the  juice  is 
pressed  out,  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  lead  nitrate,  which  precipitates 
lead  fumarate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  witli  HoS, 
then  the  glauciue  is  precipitated  with  tannin, 
and  the  preciiiitate  decomposed  by  chalk. 
Glaucine  crystallizes  out  of  water  in  small 
crystalline  scales  ;  it  is  easily  soUible  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.     It  forms  crystalline  salts. 

t  glau'-cine,  a.     [Lat.  glauc(Ho)  ;  -ine  ] 
Bot. :  Tlie  same  as  Glaucous  (q.v.). 

glau'-9i-um,  s.    [Lat.  glandon ;  Gr.  yKavKiov 

(glankion)  =  the.iuice  of  a  plant,  probably  the 
Horned-poppy,  Gla^iciuvi  corniculatum.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Papaveracese.  It  con- 
sists of  glaucous  poppies  with  yellow  juice. 
Tfie  flowers  are  large,  yellow  or  purple,  the 
ovary  two-celled  ;  placentas  two,  seeds  many, 
testa  pitted.  Known  species,  five  or  six.  One 
is  British— \iz.,  Glanclvm  Ivteum,  the  Yellow 
Homed  -  poppy.  It  has  large,  haudst.uie  : 
flowers,  and  their  pods  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long.    It  is  found  ou  sandy  shores,  blooming 


from  June  till  October.  The  Scarlet  Homed- 
pcjjtpy,  G.  plujcjLiceiim,  ha«  been  found  In  Nor- 
folk, but  is  not  truly  wild. 

glan-CO,  pr^.      [Lat.   glaucus;    Gr.   yAavK6f 
(glaukos).] 
Min.,  £c.  :  Of  a  glaucous  colour. 

glau'-co-dote,  glau- c6  -  dot,  s.    fGer. 

glaucudvl :  pief.  ytanco-  (q.v),  and  Gr.  6ot6c 
{duloa)  =  a  gift.] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  greenish,  tin-white 
mineral  of  metiUio  lustre  and  white  streak ; 
its  hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.,  ti.  Compos.  :  Sulphur, 
19'4  ;  arsenic,  45  5  ;  cobalt,  23a  ;  iron,  11 '3  = 
100.  Occurs  in  chlorite  slate  in  the  province 
of  Huasco  in  Chili,  also  in  Sweden.  (Datia, 
&c.) 

glau'-CO-lite»  a.  [Ger.  glattcoUth  :  pref.  glav£o- 
(q.v.)  ;  Gr.  Aifio5  (lUkos)  —  a  stone.J 

Min. :  A  blue  or  greenish-grey  variety  of 
Scapolite  from  the  region  east  of  Lake  Baikal, 
where  it  occurs  in  veins  in  grauite. 

gIau'-CO~Xlia«  s.      [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yAavKw^a 

iglaukdma),  from  -yAuuKo?  (glaukos)  =  pale 
blue  or  grey,  and  ofxfia  (omnia)  —  Uia  ey^. ; 
from  the  dull  grey  gleam  of  the  eye  affected 
by  the  disease.] 

Med. :  A  fault  in  the  eye,  which  changes 
the  crystalline  humour  into  a  greyish  colour, 
without  detriment  of  sight,  and  therein  differs 
from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  suifu- 
Bion.    (Quinqj.) 

glau-com'-a-tous,  a.  [Lat.  glaucoma,;  Qt. 
y\avKojfj.a  (ghukcmut)  [Glaucoma],  gcnit.  ykav- 
KuifiaTOi  (gUnckomatos),  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ous.] 

Med.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  having  the  nature 
of  glaucoma  (q.v.). 

glau'-cd-nite,  s.  [Pief.  glanco-  (q.v.);  n  eu- 
]ihonious  (?),  and  suft'.  -ite  (Min.)  (<^v.). 
Named  from  its  green  colour.] 

Min. :  An  amorphous  green  opaque  mineral, 
like  earthy  chlorite,  with  a  dull  orsglistening 
lustre;  its  hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.  2"2  to  2'4. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potash. 
Compos.  ;  Silica,  49'3 ;  alumina,  3"6;  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  22*7;  protoxide  of  iron,  ti*3 ; 
potash,  S"i,  and  water,  9"6.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  it :  the  one  the  green  earth  of 
cavities  in  eruptive  rocks,  the  other  the  green 
grains  in  tlie  greensand  formation,  or  anything 
similar.     Found  in  many  places. 

glau-CO-mt-lC,  a.     [Eng.  glauconit(e)  ;  -ic] 
Min.  &  Geol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  glauconite. 

"Glaucanitic  grains  of  greensand." — IfichoUon: 
PaltBont.,  ii.  51G. 

glau'-CO-pliane,  s.     [Pref.  glauco-,  and  ^tu'w 

(phaino)  =  to  make  to  appear.] 

Min.  :  An  oithorhombic  or  monoclinic 
mineral,  translucent  or  opaque,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prisms.  Harduess,  3'5 ;  sp.  gr., 
3-1 ;  colours,  lavender,  blue,  bluish-black, 
or  greyish ;  streak,  powder,  greyish-blue. 
Compos.  :  Silica,  36-49 ;  alumina,  12-23 ;  prot^ 
oxide  of  iron,  10"91 ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0*50  ;  magnesia,  7*97 ;  lime,  2'25 ;  soda  and 
potassa,  9*2S.  Occurs  in  the  island  of  Syra, 
one  of  the  Cyclades.    (Dana.) 

glau-cd-pi'-crine.  s.  [Pref.  glauco-,  and 
picrine  (q.v.).j 

Chem. :  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  root  of 
Glandiim  Jlavum.  The  root  is  exhausted  with 
acetic  acid,  then  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
redissolved  in  acetic  acid,  then  precipitated 
^vith  a  solution  of  oak  bark,  and  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  chalk,  is  crysuUized 
out  of  ether.  Glaucopierine  forms  granular 
needles,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuFic  acid  it  gives  a  dark  grass-green  colour. 
The  salts  of  glaucopierine  are  crystalline,  and 
have  a  verj'  bitter  taste. 

glaa- co-pi' -nss,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  glaucop(is) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iJwe.J 

Orniih.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  Wattle-crows,  a  sub-famiiy  of  Corvidse. 
The  bill  is  short ;  the  culmeu  elevated  and 
curved  from  the  base ;  the  upper  niaudible 
entire ;  the  wings  sliort,  roimded ;  the  tail 
lengthened,  graduated,  or  cuneated. 


glau-c6'-pis,  s.     [Gr.  yXavKM-m^  (gJaitkopis)— 
iKtving  fierce  gleaming  eyes  ;  yKn.vKo'i  (glaiikog) 
[Glaucus],  and  6i//  (ops)  =  the  eye.] 
Orniih. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-fiunOy 


boil,  boy;  pout,  J4$^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  911111,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-<dan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  tion,   slon  -  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,   &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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glau  c  osider  ite— gle  am 


Glaucopinae.     Glavcopis  ciiierea  occurs  in  New 
Zealuiid. 

Slau-cd-sid'-er-ite,  s.     (Pref.  glauco;  and 
Eug.,  Sac.  siderite  (q.  v.)  ;  Gcr.  gtaukosiiUrit.] 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  Vivianite  (q.v.). 

glau-CO'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  vAavKtocris  (Qtaukdsis)= 
blindness,  produced  by  glaucoma  (q.v.).] 
Path. :  (For  def.  see  otym.)- 

glan'-OOUS,  a.      [Lat.   glaucus  ;    Gr.  yXavK6^ 

(glaukos)  =  (1)  glanciug  silver,  (2)  pale  blue, 
grey.] 

Bot. :  Sea-green,  dull  green,  passing  into 
greyish-blue. 

glau'-ciis*  s.  [Lat.  Glaucus;  Gr.  yAauxdc 
(glaukos).'\     [Glaucous.  ] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  A  fisherman  of  Anthedon, 
In  Eubo^a,  who,  seeing  that  a  fish  brought 
ashore  so  recovered  its  strength  by  eating  a 
certain  herb  that  it  w;is  able  again  to  leap  into 
the  water,  had  the  curiosity  himself  to  t;»ste 
the  plant,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  than 
he  plunged  into  the  deep  and  became  a  sea 
god.    (Ovid:  Metam.  vU.  233,  Aic.) 

2.  Zool.  {Of  the  form  glaucus) :  A  genus  of 
Nudibranchiate  Gasteropoda,  family  jJIoUdte. 
The  animal  is  elongated  and  slender,  with  tlie 
foot  linear  and  channeled,  the  tentacles  four, 
the  gills  slender,  and  supported  on  three  i^airs 
of  lateral  lobes.  Known  s))ecies,  seven  ;  float- 
ing on  seaweed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacitic, 
their  food  being  small  sea-jellies.  Mr.  C. 
Bennett,  who  captured  Glaucus  hexaptenigius 
in  a  towing  net,  in  lat.  4°  26'  N.,  long,  ig"  sV'  \V. 
describes  its  beauty  as  remarkable.  The 
upper  parts  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  the 
lower  ones  pearly  white. 

*glaad'-lun,  s.  A  kind  of  gown  worn  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

glaTim,  vA.     To  snatch  greedily. 

"To  iiear  tlie  thuds,  and  see  the  cluds, 
O'  clans  fnie  woods,  lu  tartAti  duds. 
Wha  glaumed  itt  kiiigdoiua  three,  man." 

Bur»u :  Battle  of  Sheriff  Muir. 

glaox,  s.  [Lat.  glawc;  Gr.  y\av$(glaux)  =  (1) 
the  owl,  from  iis  glaring  eyes  ;  (2)  aplant,  the 
Milk  vetch  {Astragalvs  glaux  of  Linnseus); 
vAaf  (glax)  =  the  plant  only,  from  yAauied? 
(glaukos).^     [Glaucous.] 

Bot. ;  Sea-milkwort,  a  genus  of  Primulacese, 
family  Primulidce.  Flowers  small,  axillaiy 
sessile,  white,  or  pink  ;  calyx  five-parted, 
coloured;  corolla  wanting;  stamens  five, 
hypogynous,  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx ;  ovary  subglobose ;  style  filiform ; 
stigma  obtuse;  capsule  five-valved,  few 
seeded.  Glaux  ■marltima  occurs  in  Britain 
on  muddy  seashores  and  estuaries,  also  iu  the 
salt  districts  of  Worcester  and  Stafford. 

•  glave,  s.    [Glaive.] 

•  glaved,  a.    [Eng.  glatie);  -ed.]    Armed  with 

a  glaive. 

•glaV-er,  v.i.  &.  t.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  babble,  to  jabber. 

*'  Here  many,  clepld  filosophirs,  ffZoveren dyrently  ■ 
^W}/ctiffe:  Select  Worfu.  i.  18L 

2.  To  flatter. 

"  A  glare-ring  conncil  is  as  dangerons  as  a  wheedling 
priest  or  a  flattering  physician.*  —i'^tirran^e. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  to  cheat. 
*•  Ne  glauera  her  neghbor  wyth  gyle." 

E.  Eng.  AUU.  Puema:  Peart,  $4;. 

•  glav'-er-er,  s.  [Eng.  glaver  ;  -er.]  A  flat- 
terer, a  wheedler,  a  parasite. 

"  These  glauerera  gone.  myaeU  to  rest  I  laid." 

Mirrour /or  Maffittratet,  p.  407. 

•  glay-more,  s.    [Claymore.] 

•  glay-men,  *  gley-myn#  v.t.  [A  variant 
of  Clam  (q.v.).]  [clammy.]  To  make  sticky 
or  clammy. 


•glay-mous,  *gley-mows,  a."  [Glaymen.] 
Btifky,  clammy. 


•  glay-mous-ness,  •  gley-mowse-nesse, 

s.     [Eng.  gkymous ;  -ness.]    Stickiness,  clam- 
miness. 

"  Glfymowteneiie.   or    IlmowsncMe.    LimosUat,    vU- 
cositat.  '~-PrompL  Parv. 

Klaze,  *  glase,  *  glas-en.  •  glas-yn.  v.t. 


&  i.     [Glass,  «. ;  cf.   Icel.   gliFsa  =  to  polish  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  glasen  =  to  glaze.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  furnish  with  glass,  as  a  window ;  to 
cover  with  a  slicet  of  glass  ;  as,  To  glaze  a 
window  or  a  i»i(aurc. 

"Francla  Willertmiwii  of  Soutliwark.  glazier,  ami 
Simon  Symonda  of  8t  MiirgaretB,  Westminster,  gl.t- 
zier.  agreeiug  curiously  anusutliclently  to  fflaze  timr 
windows  of  ihe  upper  story  of  the  church  of  King^ 
Culiege.  Cambridge."— »'a/poi«.-  Anecdotat  qT  Paint- 
ing^  vol,  1,,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  To  furnish  with  windows  of  glass. 

"She  came  to  WeatmiuBter  U.ill.  which  waa  llcbely 
hauged  withcluthe  of  Amt0.<uid  new  gkued."~IIaU  : 
Hen.  rill.  (an.  25). 

3.  To  overlay  with  glass,  or  a  substance  re- 
sembling glass  ;  to  cover  with  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance. 

"  For  ita  aptness  to  vitrify,  and  serve  the  potters  to 
glaze  their  earthen  vessels,  the  miners  call  pottern 
ore."— Boi/U :   H'orkt.  voL  I.,  p.  323. 

4.  To  overlay  or  overspread  with  anythin;,' 
shining  and  transjiarent  like  glass  ;  to  make 
glassy. 

"  Sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  tulug  intire.  to  many  objects." 

H'laketp. .  liichard  //.,  U.  2. 

5.  To  make  smooth  or  glossy ;  to  polish  :  as. 
To  glaze  cloth,  inc. 

"As  they  have  a  method  of  glazing  It,  it  t»  nior« 
durable."— Coo*.-   Voyaget.  vol  iii..  bk.  iL.  ch.  ui. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  become  glassy  ;  to  assume 
a  dull,  glassy  appearance  ;  to  become  over- 
spread with  a  semi-transparent  film. 

"  A  light  OQ  Marmion's  visage  spread. 
And  rlred  hu  plating  eye. ' 

Scott :  itarmlon,  tL  S2. 

glaze,  s.  [Glaze,  v.]  A  vitrifiable  composi- 
tion for  covering  earthenware  or  porcelain. 
Glaze  on  earthenware  has  several  objects  :  (1) 
to  render  the  ware  impermeable  to  liquids,  (2) 
To  impart  lustre,  (3)  To  preserve  colours  and 
patterns.  In  cookery  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  white  of  eggs,  or  strong  gravy  or  jelly 
boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
cream,  and  used  to  cover  pastry,  &c.  with  a 
glossy,  shining  coating.  In  painting  it  is 
used  for  any  kind  of  varnish  intended  to  pre- 
serve the  picture  from  the  effects  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  to  add  bnlUancy  to  the  colours. 

"  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the  chromatic  range 
of  Sir  Joshua  s  palette,  or  to  ar^ue  about  his  uiixturt:s, 
and  bia gla^et."— Poll  Mail  Gauette,  Jau.  \  1&S3. 

glaze- dew,  s. 

Bot. :  Stilbum;  a  genus  of  bypomycetous 
fungt 

glaze-kiln,  s. 

Pottery ;  A  kiln  in  which  glazed  biscuit-ware 
is  placed  for  linug.  It  Is  analogous  to  the 
glost-oven  (q.v.). 

glazed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Glaze,  r.J 

glazed-board,  s.    A  kind  of  mill-board 

having  a  hard,  smooth  suiface,  to  give  a 
smooth  face  to  the  paper  or  ^bric  pressed 
between  such  boards. 

■  glaz-en,  a.  (A.S.  glcesen.]  Resembling  glass  ; 
gluisy,  glass-like,  vitreous. 

glaz'-er,  s.  [Eng.  glaz{e),  v. ;  -tr.]  One  who 
or  that  which  glazes  ;  as — 

(1)  A  cutler's  or  lapidary's  wheel  of  a  grade 
between  the  grinding  and  the  polishing.  It 
is  made  of  discs  of  wood  so  an"anged  as  to 
present  the  grain  outwardly,  that  is,  radially. 
The  wooden  surface  is  fed  with  emery-cake. 
Mahogany,  oak.  apple,  beech,  or  birch  are 
employed.  Other  glazers  have  a  covering  of 
leather  or  a  cap  of  lead  or  tin  alloy  to  carry 
the  emery  for  giinding  or  glazing  cutlery. 

(2)  A  calendering  or  calico-smoothing  wheeL 

glaz'-ie,  a.  [Eng.  gla^f) :  -it  =  ^.]  Glittering'; 
as  smooth  as  glass. 

"  Tho'  now  thou'9  dowie,  stiff,  and  crazy 
An'  thy  auld  hide's  as  white's  a  daisy. 
I've  seen  thee  dappl't  fleek.  an'  gUtzie.' 
Bums :  Farmer  to  Bit  AtUd  JJare  Maggie. 

gla'-zler  (zier  as  zhui"),  s.  [Eng.  glas(e) ;  -ier.] 
1.  Lit. :  One  whose  trade  or  business  it  is 
to  glaze  windows,  picture  frames,  &c. ;  one 
who  sets  glass  in  windows,  &c. 

"  The  paiies  of  gla.sswork  are  set  and  faatened  by  the 
glazier." —Mojcon  :  Mechanical  Ezercitet. 

*2.  Fig.  :  An  eye. 

"Tou're  out  with  your  gkuurt."  —  Broorrit :  A 
Jovtai  Crew,  act.  ii. 

glazier's  diamond,  5.  An  implement 
for  cutting  gla-ss,  consisting,  as  now  univer- 
sally made,  of  a  handle,  by  which  it  is  held 


between  the  fingers  and  guided,  and  having 
swivelled  at  its  lower  end  a  holder  or  block,  in 
which  a  small  diamond  with  one  of  it«  natural 
angles  eximsed  u  inaerted. 

glazier's  knife.  «.  A  knife  used  by 
gUiZieis  iu  clearing  out  the  remains  of  old 
panes  from  the  lillisters  of  sash,  and  puttying 
m  new  ones.  Huch  knives  are  known  as 
hacking,  stopping,  and  putty  knives. 

glazier's  point,  «.  A  small,  triangular 
piet-e  of  tin  jilute,  employed  to  secure  a  pan* 
of  glass  in  the  sash  previous  to  puttying. 

glazier's  vice,  t. 

Plumbing  ;  An  apparatus  for  forming  leaden 
bars  for  the  reception  of  window-glass.  The 
bar  is  called  a  came,  and  the  mode  of  glazing 
is  called  fret-work. 

glaz'-ing,  'glas-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  ». 

[Glaze,  i'.] 

A*  ii  ^  As  pr.  par.  d:  parlLcip.  adj. :  (Se© 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  setting  glass  In 
window  sashes,  picture  frames,  isc  ;  the  art  or 
trade  of  a  glazier. 

"  Nay.  In  spite  of  constant  glazing  and  tiling,  th« 
rain  perpetually  drenched  the  apartment*. "—J/<icat*- 
lag  :  UitU  £nt/..  ch.  xiL 

2.  The  act  of  giving  a  glazed  or  shining  ap- 
pearance to,  resembling  that  of  glass  ;  the  act 
of  covering  with  a  glaze,  as  potters'  ware, 
pastry,  4:c. 

3.  The  act  of  polishing  metal  on  a  wheel 
dusted  with  polishing-powder. 

4.  The  act  of  spreading  a  semi-pellucid  cover 
over  a  painting  to  soften  asperities. 

5.  The  act  or  process  of  giving  a  glazed  or 
glossy  surface  to  gunpowder.  All  good  powder 
is  glazed  in  order  to  enable  it  to  more  per- 
fectly resist  moisture  and  bear  transportation- 
For  this  purpose  the  grains  from  the  breaking- 
rollers,  after  having  been  assorted  by  sifting, 
and  while  still  containing  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  water,  are  placed  to  the  amount  of 
several  hundred  pounds  in  a  glazing- barrel ; 
this  is  journaled  at  the  ends,  and  is  caused  to 
rotate  for  some  ten  or  twelve  houi-s,  breaking 
off  the  angular  projections  of  the  grains  and 
causing  them  to  assume  a  smooth  and  glossy 
surface.  Pulverized  plumbago  is  sometimes 
added  to  produce  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
high  glazing. 

*  6.  Glasswork  ;  glazed  windows. 

"  Holy  al  the  story  of  Troye 
Was  in  the  glasynge  y  wrought." 

Chaucer ;  Book  of  the  Duchen.  Hfc 

glazlng-macliine,  s.  A  press  with  two 
polished  rollers  to  calender  paper. 

glazing- vbeel,  «.  A  wooden  wheel 
covered  with  leather  charged  with  emery,-and 
used  by  cutlers,  especially  for  gi-indiug  and 
sharpening  knives,  tools,  ic.  It  is  also  used 
instead  of  filing  for  levelling  and  surfacing 
many  metallic  articles  ;  for  removing  the 
scale  from  casting,  and  for  trimming  small 
castings,  such  as  builders*  hardware.  A 
wooden  wheel  without  any  covering  is  used 
by  lapidaries  in  smoothing  soft  and  rounded 
stones.  These  wheels  are  used  witJh  Sour- 
emery  and  water, 

*gle,  5.    [Glee.] 

glead  (1),  5.    [Glede.) 

glead  (2),  s.    [Gleed.J 

gleam,  9.  [A.S.  glcera,  glcem;  cogn.  with  0.8l 
glinio  =  brightness  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gliino  =  a 
glow-worm  ;  allied  to  glow  and  glimTner.] 

1.  A  flash  or  shoot  of  light ;  a  gleam,  a  ray; 
a  Uttle  stream  of  light ;  brightness,  splendour, 
Ixistre. 

"  For  thU  in  Antmnn  searched  the  blooming  wast% 
Nor  lost  one  sunny  gleam  ?  for  this  sad  fate?" 

Tho>nton.-  Autumn,  1.187, 

2.  A  short  or  sudden  glimpse  or  sight ;  ft 
ray, 

"  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  that  we  reeeir* 
from  it(laughtei-],  and  how  of  ten  it  breaks  the  glooDk 
wtiich  is  apt  to  depress  the  miud  and  damp  our  spirits 
with  transient  unexpected  p^e-jnu  of  joy,  cue  would 
t.il;e  care  not  to  grow  too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasora 
in  \if&."—Atidison  :  Spectator.  No.  249. 

5]  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gleam, 
glimmer,  ray,  and  beam:  "  Certain  portions  of 
light  are  designated  by  these  terms,  but  the 
gleam  and  glivivier  are  indefiirite  :  the  ray  and 
beam  are  definite.     The  gleam  is  properly  the 


f&te,  ^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  S^rrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey-  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gleam— gleefully 
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commenciMiiont  of  liglit^  or  that  portion  of 
o]>ening  light  whioli  interrupts  the  darkness  ; 
the  glimmer  is  an  unsteady  gleuvi :  ray  and 
beamare  portions  of  light  which  emanate  from 
some  luminous  body  :  the  former  from  all 
luminous  bodies  in  general,  the  latter  more 
particularly  from  the  sun.  .  .  .  Gl^am  and 
i-ay  may  be  applied  figuratively  ;  beam  only  in 
the  natural  sense  :  a  glpavi  of  light  may  break 
in  on  the  benighted  understanding,  but  a  glivi- 
mer  of  light  rather  confuses."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Spiion.) 

gleam (1),  v.i.  &  t.    [Gleam,  5.) 

A.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  dart  or  throw  gleams  or  rays  of  light ; 
to  shine,  to  glimmer. 

"  '  Now  Thyrza  gazt>8  ou  that  moon  '— 
Alaa.  it  ifleamed  upon  liergTiive  !" 

Bliron  :  One  Struggle  More. 

2.  To  shine,  to  glitter. 

"  The  field  all  iron  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 
Nor  wanted  cloiida  of  foot,  nor  ou  each  horn. 
CuirasHiera  all  In  steel  lor  standing  fl(;ht." 

Milton:  P.  H.,  lii.  326. 

B.  Trans. :   To  shoot  or  dart  out  as  flashes 
Of  light. 

"  Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  aahy  lighta." 

Sftakesp.  :  Ritpe  nf  Lucrece,  1,ST8, 

*  gleam  (2),  *  gleame,  *  glome,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A.8.  gilm  -  a  handful,  as  of  reaped  corn.] 
[Glean,  v.]  To  glean  ;  to  gather  up  ears  of 
corn  which  have  been  passed  over. 


gleam  (3),  v.i.    (Etym.  doubtful.] 

Falconry :  To  disgorge  fllth,  as  a  hawk. 

•  gleam'-er,  s.  [Eug.  gl^am  (2). -er.]  A  gleaner. 

"  fl/eaiHcr  of  come;.    Spicitegua.'—Huloet. 

•  gleam'-y,  a.  [Eng.  gleam  ;  -p.]  Emitting 
gleams  or  flashes  of  light ;  darting  out  beams 
of  light;  gleaming;  radiant. 

"  The  gleamy  streaks  of  purple  mom," 

Mickle  :  The  Ltuiad,  t. 

glean,  *  glene,  f.(.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  glener  ;  Fr. 
gla  II  cr,  f roi  li  Low  Lat.  gleno,  from  glena, 
glcnnUj  gelina,  or  gelima  =  a  handful ;  from 
A.S.  gilm  =  a  handful  of  gathered  com.] 
[Gleam  (2),  v.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  gather,  as  ears  of  corn  which  have 
twen  passed  over  on  the  cornfield. 

2.  To  gather  ears  of  corn  from, 

"  With  smiling  patience  in  her  looks,  ahe  went 
To  glean  Palxmon's  fields." 

Thornton:  Autumn,  217. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  gather  together  ;  to  collect. 

"  Gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  IIL  I 

2,  To  acquire,  to  gain,  to  obtain, 

"  Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  therein  gleaned." 

Shdkexp.  :  Wintsr-g  Tale,  ill.  8. 

3.  To  collect  or  bringtogether  from  scattered 
aouTces  ;  to  pick  up  here  and  there. 

"  Our  humbler  Muse, 
[Who]  only  reads  the  public  nfiwa 
And  idly  utters  what  she  oieans." 

Whitehead:  Varietif. 

4,  To  conclude  ;  to  infer. 

"Gather 
So  much  aa  from  oocasiona  you  may  glfan. 
If  aught,  to  UB  unknown,  afflicts  Imn  thus." 

Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  U.  2. 

*  5.  To  strip  ;  to  make  bare. 

"  Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  assays." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  r.,  L  2. 

B,  Jiitransitive : 

1.  Lit. :    To  gather  stalks  or  eai-s  of  corn 
which  have  been  left  on  the  corafield. 

"She  came  andsf^euneduitbefleld  after  the  reapers." 
—Ruth  iii.  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  gather  or  pick  up  from  various 
sources  or  with  difticulty. 

"  Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate." 

Pope:  Satires  of  Dr.  Donne.  iL  90. 

*  glean  (1),  s.  [Glean,  v.]  A  collection  or 
bundle,  as  of  corn,  made  by  gleaning. 

"  The  gteans  o(  yellow  thime  distend  his  thlgha." 
Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv.  267. 

*  glean  (2),  5.  [Pi-ob.  for  dean  (q. v.).]  The 
afterbirth,  as  of  a  cow  or  other  domestic 
animal ;  the  cleaning. 

glean'-er,  s.     [Eng.  glean,  v.  ;  -er.] 

1,  Lit.  :  One  who  gleans  or  gathers  corn 
after  the  reapers. 

"  On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  glraner't  way." 
Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles,  i.    (Introd.) 


2.  Fig. :  Ono  who  collects  assiduously  from 
various  sources. 

"  An  ordinary  coffee-house  gttaner  In  th«  cltr  is  an 
arrant  titaiesiiitux."— Locke, 

gle'-ba,  s.    [lAt.  =  a  lump  of  earth,  glebe.] 
Bot.  :  The  same  as  Glebula,  1. 

glebe,  -^.  [Fr.  gUbc,  from  Lat.  yleba  =  &  clod 
of  earth,  soil  ;  Sp,  &■  Ital.  gleba.^ 

1.  Ordinary  Ixingnage  : 

*  1.  Land,  soil,  ground,  turf. 

"  Great  Eusham'a  fertile  glehe  what  tongue  hath  not 
extolled?"  Drayton:  PolyOlbion,%.  IIJ. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IL  1. 

•  3.  A  lump,  mass,  or  concretion. 

"L'ongelable  again  by  cold  into  brittle  glehet  or 
crystals." — Arbuthnot. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Ixiw  :  The  land  possessed  as  part  of  the 
revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

t  2.  Mining  :  A  tract  of  land  containing 
some  mineral  ore. 

glebe-land,  s.  The  same  as  Glebe,  II.  1. 

glebe -less,  a.  [Eng.  glehe;  -Xess.]  Destitute 
of  a  glebe  ;  having  no  glebe. 

*  gle-bos'-i-t^,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  glehosi- 
tas.  from  glebosits.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  glebous. 

"  gleb'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  gld)Osus,  from  gleba  —  a 
clod,  soil  ;  Sp.  gleboso.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
sisting of  turf  or  soil  ;  turfy. 

gle'-bu-la  (pi.  gle-bu-lae),  s.     [Lat.  =  a 
sinallcloci  or  lump  of  earth,  a  clod;  dimin.  of 
gleba  =  a  lump  of  earth,  a  clod.] 
Botany : 

1.  Sing. :  The  peridium  or  fleshy  part  of 
certain  fungals  .  the  same  as  Gleba  (q.v.). 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  Gen.  :  Masses  in  appearance  like  crumbs. 
(R.  Rrown,  1874.) 

(2)  Specially  : 

(a)  Little  roundish  elevations  of  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

(b)  The  spores  of  certain  fungals.  (Treas.  0/ 
Bot.) 

gleb'-y,  a.  [Eng.  gleb(e) ;  -y.]  Containing  or 
cousi.sting  of  soil  or  turf;  fertile,  fruitful. 

"  You  dwelling  safe  in  gleby  Troy,  the  Greeks  retire 
their  force."  Chapman:  Homer;  Iliad  iiL 

gle  -  cho' -  mg.,  s.     [From  Lat.  glechon  ;  Gr. 

■yAiJxwc  (glechfiu)  =  a  plant,  the  Penny-royal 
{Mentha  Fulegium).'] 

Bot. :  A  Linnaean  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe 
Nepeteae.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  sub-genus 
of  Nepeta.  Ground  Ivy,  Glechoma  hederacca 
of  the  older  Floras,  is  now  geuerally  called 
Nepeta  Glechoma. 

gle'-chon,  s.  [Lat.  gUchon ;  Gr.  yA^x"" 
{gUclion).^     [Glechoma,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisseae. 
GUchon  spathulatiis  is  a  diuretic  and  diaphor- 
etic. 

glede  (1),  gled,  s,  [A.S.  gUda  =  a  kite ;  lit. 
=  the  glider,  from  the  motion  of  the  bird ; 
glidan  =  to  glide.]    The  kite. 

"  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  gltd,  my  bonny  dow."— Scott  .* 
Waverlfy,  ch.  xlii. 

,  glede   (2),  gleed,   gleid,   s.    [A,S.   gled, 
from  ijlowaii  —  to  j^dow  ;  Dut.  glode,  from  gloe 
to  glow  ;  Icel.  glodh  ;   Sw.  glbd;  O.  H.  Ger, 
gluot,  glut;  Dan.  glbd.] 
1.  A  burning  coal. 


2.  A  fire. 

"  Allace,  8cho  said,  in  warld  that  I  was  wrocht ! 
Glff  all  this  payne  on  my  self  niycht  be  brocht  1 
1  haitf  meruit  to  bebrynt  in  a.  gleid" 

WaUace.  iv.  751. 

gledge,  s.     [A  softened  form  of  gley  or  gUg.] 
A  sly  look. 

'•  But  he  gae  a  gledge  wi'  bis  ee  that  I  keu'd  he  took 
up  what  I  said."— ScoM .-  Old  Mortality,  ch  xuviii. 

gledge,  I'.i.   [Gledge,  s,]   To  look  slily  at  any 
one  ;  to  look  askance  or  cunningly. 

"  The  next  time  that  ye  send  or  bring  onybody  here, 
let  them  he  geutlra  alleuarly,  without  ony  freiiid  ser- 
Viiuts.  like  that  chield  Lockliard,  to  be  gledginn  ami 
gleeiuc;  about,  .ind  looking  to  the  wrung  side  of  aue's 
housekeopiug.  tu  the  discredit  of  the  family."— ScoK.' 
Bride-  of  Lammcrmoor,  ch.  xxvL 

gle-ditsQli'-i-a,5.  [Namedafter  John  Gottlieb 


GleUitsch,  a  German  botanist,  who  in  17U 
published  a  classification  of  fungi.] 

1.  Bot. :  Agenus  of  Cae.salpinic'a;,  tribe  Dimor- 
phandrejE.  Gkditschia  triaaintlut  or  triacai> 
thoa  is  tlie  Acacia  or  Honey docust  of  America. 
It  is  a  large  tree,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Britain  ;  but  it  seldom  flowers,  and  yet 
more  rarely  ripens  its  seeds  in  this  country. 

2.  Pakpobot. :  The  genus  is  believed  to  occur 
in  the  Pliocene  of  Europe. 

glee.    *  gle,    *  gleo,    •  gleowe,  *  gleil, 

'  glewe,  •  glU.  *  glye,  s.  [A.S.  glemr,  gle6t 
gliw  =  jny,  mirth,  music;  cogn.  with  IceL 
g/y  =  glee,] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Joy,  mirth,  merriment,  deliglit,  gaiety, 

"The  ancient  bard  tiiaglee  repren'od  * 

Scoic :  Lady  of  Ike  Laks.  IL  11. 

2.  Music ;  minstrelsy. 

•  3.  Game,  sport. 

"  Y  wot  no  gameth  the  no  gle" 

Legend  of  St.  Gregory,  K2. 

•  4,  Metaphorically  applied  to  a  strnggle  of 
any  kind  ;  a  battle  ;  a  contest. 

"Thocht  in  to  the  Forest  to  ly.— 
And  with  trawaill.  and  stalwart  fycht, 
Chace  Dowglas  out  off  the  countr»f 
But  otbyr  wayis  then  yield  the  gle." 

Barbour,  ix.  701. 

II.  Mnsic:  A  composition  for  voices  in  har- 
mony, consisting  of  two  or  more  contrasted 
movements,  with  the  parts  so  contrived  that 
they  may  be  termed  a  series  of  interwoven 
melodies.  It  may  be  written  for  three  or 
more  voices,  either  equal  or  mixed  ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  that  there  should  be  only  one  voice 
to  a  part.  It  may  be  designed  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  and  set  to  words 
in  any  style — amatory,  bacchanalian,  pastoral, 
didactic,  comic,  or  serious,  Asa  composition 
the  glee  appears  to  have  historically  followed 
the  catch,  and  to  have  had  its  origin  at  the 
time  when  part-singing  began  to  be  revived, 
{Stainer  &  Barrett.) 

glee-club,  s.  A  society  formed  for  the 
practice  and  performance  of  glees  and  part- 
songs. 

•  glee-maiden, 

singer. 

"The  Jongleurs,  ■  i 
Jugglers,  as  we  If.'irii 
fruui  the  elaW.viii<- 
work  of  the  \a.tt^  Mr 
Strutt  on  the  B|>.iriv 
and  pastimes  of  tin- 
peonle  of  Englainl. 
nseu  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  various  assistants, 
to  render  these  per- 
formances as  captivfi- 
ting  MS  possible.  Tlie 
glee-maiden  was  (i 
necessary  att«-ndant 
Her  duty  was  tuni  ■ 
bling  and  dancing ; 
and,  therefore,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Saint  Mai  ka  Gospel 
Btatee  Herudias  to 
have  vaulted  or  tum- 
bled before  King 
Herod.  1  u  Scotland 
these  poor  women 
seem,  even  at  a  late 
period,  to  have  been 
bonds-women  to  their  nuuters. 
Lady  (^  the  Lake,  vi.  a. 

"  glee,  V.i.    [Gley.] 


A  female  dancer  and 


glee-maidek. 

-  Scotf  :  Xott  to  ih» 


*  glee-craft,  *  gleo-crreft,  s.    [A. 9.  gU&- 

cro'fi.]     The  science  or  knowledge  of  music. 

"  Seiden  that  he  wes  god  of  alle  gleocregflen.' 

Layamon,  L.  299. 

g^.c^d,  gleid,  gleyed,  a.  [Eng.  gle{e),  V. ; 
-ed.]  One-eyed  ;  squinting  ;  awry  ;  oblique. 
(Scott:  Rob  Roy,  ch.  \i.) 

gleed,  5.  [Glede  (2).  s.]  A  flame  ;  a  burning 
coal ;  a  fire  ;  a  spark. 

"  Not  a  gleed  of  fire.  then,  except  the  bit  kindUnc 
peat."— Scotf -■  Bride  of  LainmcT^nuor.  ch.  icxvi. 

'  glee 'dream,  *  gleo-dreme,  s.  [A.S. 
glcodridiii.]  Merrimeut  caused  by  music ; 
minstrelsy. 

"  Mid  drinchen  and  mid  murie  gleodremt." 

Layamon,  L  77. 

glee'-fdl,  a.  [Eng.  glee; -fiiKl)-']  FuU  of 
glee  or  merrimeut ;  merry  ;  gay. 

"  51y  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thon  sad.  _ 
When  everything  dotb  make  ^  gleeful  Ixiaat?" 

Sliake-sp. :  Titus  Atulrojiicus,  il  8. 

glee'-fiil-l^.  adv.  [Eng,  gleeful ; -ly.}  In  a 
gleeful  manner  ;  merrily,  gaily. 

■'  Farmer  and  fox-hunter  alike  have  gone  glwfuUw 
through  the  month."— /"it/d.  Jau28.  1&52, 


b6il,  b65^;  poTit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a§;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,    ph  =  f. 
-etaa«  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon=8hun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^U 
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gleek— gliding 


•  gleek,  s.    [A.S.  gli^,  gligg.] 

1.  A  scoflF;  a  mocking  ;  a  jest. 

"'Wlml  will  vou  give  u»T"  "No  monsy,  liot  the 
aiefk ;  I  will  give  you  the  miuatttX."  —  Shukeip- : 
Romeo  &  Juliet,  Iv.  6. 

2.  A  game  of  cards  played  by  three  pei-sona 
with  fortv-four  cards,  encii  hand  having 
twelve,  and  eight  being  left  for  tlie  stock.  To 
gUfk  was  a  term  nsed  in  the  game  for  gaining 
a  dpcisive  advantage  ;  to  be  f}leeked  was  the 
contrary.  A  qleek  was  three  of  the  same  cards 
in  one  liand  tngether. 

"HoriMt  <;?«*.  rutfund  bononrs  .Uverted  tlio  liidlei 
At  Chrlstmaa.'"— f(ffl?i/ii ;  Mundtu  ituUebris.    (Pref.) 

3.  Three  of  anj'thing. 

4.  A  sly  or  enticing  glance  of  the  eye. 

"A  pretty  tjJeek  comtiig  from  Pollaa'  eye." 

Beaiim.  J:  Flet. :  Maid  in  ttu)  Mill.  i.  I 

•.gleeU,  v.i.  k  t.    [Gleek,  s.] 

A.  Tntrana.  :  To  moftk  ;  to  scoff ;  to  sneer  ; 
to  idle  about. 

"Nay.  I  can  gretik  \xpoTi  occasion.' —Shaketp. :  Mid- 
tummer  Night's  Dream,  Hi.  U 

B.  Trails.  :  To  gain  a  decisive  advantage 
over  one  in  the  gameof  glcek.    [Gleek,  5.,  2.] 

•glee -man,  "gle-man,  *  gieo-man« 
*  glew-inan,  *  glu-znan.  s.    [AS.  gied- 

mail.]    A  minstrel. 

"  Lontl  these  Saxon  rjl^i^nen 
Sang  to  slaves  the  sooi^  of  freemeu." 

LongjeUow :  iVorman  Baron. 

•  gleen,  v.i.  [Prob.  a  variation  of  gleam  (1), 
v.,  as  glean,  is  of  gleam  (2).]  [Glkam  (2), 
Glean,  v.]    To  gleam  ;  to  shine  ;  to  glitter. 

"Those  who  .  .  . 
Bend  atuhhom  steel,  and  harden  gUening  armour. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid." 

Prior:  Bi/mn  to  JupiCm-' 

•  glee'-some,  a.  fEng.  glee ;  -sottw.]  Gleefal, 
meiTj'.  joyous. 


g^eet.  s.     [Gleet,  v.] 

Pathol.  ;  A  transparent  mucous  discbarge 
from  the  uretha,  occurring  in  gonorrhoea ;  a 
thin  ichor  running  from  a  sore. 

"  A  hard  dry  eschar,  without  either  matter  or  gleet." 
—  n'iseman:  Surgery. 

•  gleet,  V.i.    [Prob.  from  glide  (q.v.).]   [Glet.] 

1,  To  drip  or  ooze,  as  a  discharge  from  a 
8ore. 

2.  To  run  slowly. 
"  Vapours  .  .  .  are  condensed,  and  so  gl^et  down 


the    ciivems    of   these    mountainB." 
Principles. 


■  Chei/ne:  Phil. 


gleef  -  pt    «•     [Eng.   gleet  ;    -y.]    Resembling 
gleet ;  thin,  limpid,  ichorous. 

gleg,  a.     [Icel.  gloggr  =  sharp,  attentive.] 

1.  Sharp,  quick,  smart ;  on  the  alert. 

"  He's '7?^7  eneuch  at  the  broadsword  aod  target," — 
Scott:   n'avartei/,  ch.  y.liiL 

2.  Sharp,  keen ;  applied  to  edged  tools  :  as, 
a  gleg  razor. 

3.  Attentive. 

4.  Eager,  keen. 

glei-chen'  e-aa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gleichen(ia), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Polypodiaceae  (Ferns), 
sometimes  made  a  distinct  order,  Gleichen- 
acese.  The  spore  cases  are  dorsal,  with  a  trans- 
verse, occasionally  oblique,  ring,  nearly  sessile, 
and  bursting  lengthwise  internally  ;  spores 
oblong  or  kidney-shaped.    {Lindley.) 

glei'-chen'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Baron  P.  F. 
Von  Gk'ichen,  "a  German  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Glei- 
chenese  (q.v.).  They  are  found  in  or  near  the 
troj'ics  of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  pretty 
ferns.  About  fourteen  have  been  introduced 
into  British  greenhouses.  Tlte  rhizi^nes  of 
Gleichenia.  Hernianii  are  sometimes  eaten. 

glei-chen-i-a'-^^e-se,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ghi' 
cheni(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  F'-rns,  adojitcd  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natnral  Sij^^tem  of  Botany,  but 
in  his  i'egetahle  Kingdom  reduced  to  the  tribe 
Gleicheneae  (q.v.). 

glcid,  s.    [Gleed.] 

•  glcire,  a.    [Glair.] 

glen,  s.    [Gaol.  &  Ir.  gleann  =  a  valley,  a  glen  ; 
Welsh  &  Corn,  glyn  ;  cf  Welsh  glan  =  a  brink, 


a  side,  a  bank.]    A  narrow  valley  or  depres- 
sion l>etween  two  hills  ;  a  dale. 

"That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew 
In  u>wii.  nud  city,  and  Mquectered  gtan. 
Alt^ir  and  cross.' 

Wordiworth :  BzeuriUm,  tik.  vlU. 

gle'-ne,  s.    [Gr.  yA^nj  (glene)  =  the  eyeball ; 
the  pupil  of  the  eye.] 
Anatmny : 

1.  The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  Any  tdight  dei)res.sion  or  cavity  in  a  bone 
which  receives  another  bone  in  articulation. 
A  deeper  one  is  called  cotyle.    (Parr.) 

glen-li -vg-t.  glen-ll'-vet,  s.  [See  def]  A 
kind  of  whiskey,  so  named  from  GlenLivai,  in 
Banffshire,  where  it  was  lirst  made. 

gle-no-,  pre/.     [Glene.] 

Allot. :  Shallow. 

gleno-humeral,  s. 

A  luit. :  Connected  with  the  shoulders,  and 
shallow.     There  is  a  gleno-humeral  ligament. 

gle'-noid,  s.  [Gr.  7X^07  (glSni  =  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  the  eyeball,  the  socket  of  a  joint,  and 
etSos  (dtios)  =  form.] 

Anat. :  Havingthe  joint  shallow,  as  opposed 
to  cotyloid,  or  deep.  There  are  a  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  a  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  a  glenoid  ligament  between  the 
clavicle  and  scapula. 

"The  gU-noid  cavity  of  the  acapnia  is  shallow.' — 
Tram.  Amtr.  Philos.  ^ciety.  voL  xiii.,  p.  IW  (1873). 

gle-nd-tre-mi'-tcj,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  y*^*^  igl^iie) 
[Glene],  and  Tp^j^a  {tretna),  tp^/atj  (trcTne)  ~ 
that  wliich  is  pierced  through,  a  hole.) 

Pal(eont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  ComatulidB  from 
the  Chalk. 

•  glent,  /jret.  of  v.    [Glint.] 

"  glent,  8.  [Glent,  v.]  A  glance,  a  glint,  a 
tiash. 

"Thenneho  .  .   .  wyth  aj/ienilaghed." 

Qawaine.  1.290. 

*glo-0, «.     [Glee.] 

*  glet,  *  glette,  s.  [Icel,  gtaUa  =  humour.] 
FQth. 

"  When  he  had  na  other  fode 
Bot  wlatsom  gUt." 

ffampote :  Pricke  of  Contdenee,  457. 

•  gleve,  s.    [Glaive.] 

*  gle-w  (1).  5.    [Glee.] 

'  glew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.    [Gttn:,  «.] 

gley,  v.i.  [Icel.  glugga  =  to  stare  ;  Sw.  glia  = 
to  glance  ;  Dan.  gloe  =  to  stare.] 

1.  To  look  askance ;  to  squint 

"  3co  glcied,  als  sais  the  bok.'' 

Cunor  Iltmdi^  3.86L 

2.  To  overlook  things. 

gley.  s.    [Glet,  v.]    A  squint  or  oblique  look 

or  glance. 

gley,  a-gley,  adv.      [Gley,  v.]    A  eqaint ; 

askance  ;  on  one  side,  obliquely. 

gleyed.  gley-it,  gleed,  gleid,  o.  [Glet,  v.] 
L  Sqnint-eyed.  squinting.  (Wallace,  Ti.  466.) 

2.  Oblique,  not  direct. 

l"  To  gang  gleyed :  To  go  out  of  the  right 
way. 

gleyed-ness,  gleld-ness,  $.  [Eng.  gleyed; 
-tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  squint- 
eyed  ;  obliqueness. 

gli'-a-dine,  gli'-a-din,  s.    [Gr.  yKia,  ykoid 

(glUL,  gloia)  =  glue".]    [Glutin.J 

glib,  *glibb,  o.  &  adv.  [A  sliortened  form 
of  rjHhfiery  (q.v.);  Dut.  glibberig  =  slippeiy ; 
glibberen  =  to  slide.] 

*  Am  As  adjective  : 

*  1.  Smooth,  slippery  ;  of  such  a  nature  that 
a  body  can  slide  easily  upon  it. 

*  2.  Slippery  ;  easily  moved  or  slid  along. 

"Tlie  parts  of  a  body  coinpoHnded  by  it  are  close, 
catcluinj,  flowing  slowly,  glibb."  —  Digbjf  :  0/  BoUia, 
ch.  xiv. 

3.  Voluble  or  fluent  of  speech. 

'  ■  I  want  th.it  glib  and  oily  art 
To  speak  and  pari>f  se  not."      Shaf:esp. :  J>ar,  L  L 

4.  Easily  and  fluently  spoken  or  uttered, 

"  How  smooth,  persuasive,  plausible  and  gHb, 
Frt>iii  hulv  lips  is  dropped  the  specious  lib. 
Criticisms  on  Vte  Uolitad.  pt,  ti.     The  Lyar$. 


B,  As  adv. :  Glibly,  smoothly,  eaeily. 

**  Hahakkuk  hnniBht  fatto  astnootli  strong  rope  eom- 
pnctly  twisted  together,  with  a  iiouse  that  allpe  •■  gM 
aj  a  birdca teller' ■  gin." — Arbulhnot. 

gllb'gabbet,  a.     Smooth  and  ready  in 

BpeL'ch. 

"  An"  that  fflib.gabbet  HlirWind  tmron, 
rhe  Laird  u'  GratiAui.' 

liurnai:  Lamtdt  Cry  *  Prayer. 

*glib.  «.    [Ir.  &Gael.l 

1,  (For  def  see  extract.) 

"The  Iriiih  have  from  the  Bcytbliuis  muitles  and 
long  gllbi ;  whic-ti  U  a  thick  curled  both  of  hair  bang- 
ing down  over  their  eyes,  and  uioDstr'^ualy  disgnlsiiHr 
them.' —Spnruer :  Present  .stute  of  Ireland. 

2.  A  man  wearitig  such  a  bush  of  air. 

•glib,  v.i.  (Formed  from  ii&  (q.v.),  with  the 
AS.  pref,  ge-.\  To  castrate,  to  lib,  to  geld,  to 
emasculate. 

"  I'll  geld  tbem  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  9«%, 
To  biing  false  geuenttiuua  ;  they  are  cuheire. 
And  I  had  tvMxvx  glih  luyBt-lf.  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  iasue." 

aiiaktxp. :  Winter's  Tale.  IL  L 

*  glib'-ber-Jr,  a.    [Glib,  a.] 

1.  Slippery,  fickle,  uncertain, 

"  My  lovo  iB  gUbbery.  there  L»  no  bold  «D't"— 
Marston. 

2.  Glib,  smooth-tongued,  voluble,  fluent. 

"  What,  ahnll  thy  Inbrical  «nd  glibtery  3Iuse 
Live,  se  ehe  were  defunct." 

Ben  Jonton  :  PoetatUr.  r.  Z. 

*  gUb'-bin,  8.  [Glib,  «.]  A  woman  who  wore 
a  glib. 

"  They  go  bareheaded  and  are  c-iUed  glib&,  the  women 
glibUiu,-—Qaiiu/ord:  Olory  (/  Sitjland. 

glib'-lj?,  adv.     (Eng.  glib;    -/y]    In   a   glib 
manner ;  smoothly,  volubly,  readily. 
"  He  who  .  .  .  pleaded  ao  glibly  the  cause  of  another."* 
Lon^tilow:  MiUt  Slandith,  vt 

glib'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  glib ;  -nesa.y 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glib ;  slip- 
•^eriness,  smoothness. 

"  A  poliaht  ice-like  fjltbnesse  dotb  unfold 
The  rocke  eo  rouud." 

Chapman:  ffomer;  Odgueg xXL 

2.  Volubility,  fluency. 

"With  a  glibnest  that  left  no  donbt  In  my  mind 

but  th-'kt  it  wjta  hia  projected  platform  performaaceL* — 
D.iHy  Telegraph,  Sept.  23.  I88i. 

*  glicke,  s.    [Gleek,  $.] 

glid-der,  a.    [Glide.]  Slippery*.  (ProvinciaL) 

glid'-der-y,  a.  [Eng.  glidder  ;  -y,]  Slippery, 
smooth. 

"All  a  barren,  hard,  grey  stretch  of  ehingle,  elateo, 
and  ^liddery  Btonea" — Blackmore :  Clara  Vaughan, 
ch.  VI,.  p.  ai. 

glide,  *glyde  (pa.  t.  *glod,  *gh>de,  glided), 
v.i.  &  t  [A.S.  glidan;  cogn.  TAith  Dut.  glij- 
den;  Dan.  glide;  Sw.  glida;  Ger.  gleiten ; 
O.  Fris.  glida;  M.  H.  Ger.  gliien.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  move  smoothly  and  gently; 
without  noise  or  violence;  to  pass  or  move 
along  without  apparent  effort  or  change  of 
step ;  to  slip  or  slide  along,  as  on  a  smooth 
surface, 

*'  Thy  shadow  still  woold  pli4e  from  room  to  room.* 
Tennyson:  Gui/ierere,  SOtt 

*  B.  Tra  lis. :  To  send  gliding ;  to  cause  'to 

move  smoothly  and  gently. 

"  Swift  as  the  merciful  decrees  above 
Areglidcd  dowu  the  i;.-itt;eii.ejits  of  Eliaa." 

firtfiA*  ■  .t/''i-'n  i^iegiu  ^l'Z.^^.  p.  19^ 

^  For  the  difference  betweea  to  glide  and  to 
slip,  see  Slip. 

glide,  s.    (Glide,  v.} 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  of  gliding  or  moving 

along  smoothly  and  gently,  witliout  noise, 
apparent  eflbrt,  or  \iolence ;  a  smooth  and 
easy  motion  over  a  level  surface  produced 
without  change  of  step. 

"  The  prey  at  Inst  ensnared,  he  dreadful  dart% 


2.  Mttsic  £  Phonol. :  Tlie  joining  of  two 
successive  sounds  without  articulation ;  a 
slur. 

glid'-er,  *glyd-are,  s.    (Eng,  glid{e);  -er.} 

one  who  or  tliat  which  glides. 

■*  The  el;iunce  into  my  heart  did  glide ; 
Hey'iio  the  ijiidrr.~ 

Spftuer:  Sltephcrds  Calender ;  AuguM. 

glide'-'wort,  s     [Eng.  glide^  and  u'ort.] 
Bot.  :  A  labiate  plant,  Galeopsis  TetrahU. 

glid'-iiag,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &,  s.    [Glide,  v.] 

A.  A:  B.  As  jT.  par.  £  pariictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


late,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  worU.  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  iJiuito,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e :  ey  =  a.     qn  =   Uw. 


glidingly— glitter 
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C*  As  substantive : 

I,  Ord.  lM.ng. :  The  act  of  moving  gently 
ami  smoothly. 

U.  Annt. :  A  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
movement  in  which  the  surfaces  of  adjacent 
bones  are  displaced  without  any  accomi)any- 
ing  angular  or  rotatory  motion.  Example, 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  lower  jaw. 
{Quain.) 

glid'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  gliding ;  ■hj.'\  In  a 
gliding  manner  ;  smoothly,  easily,  gently. 

"Tlie  light  Beemeii  ffJidinghj  to  mount  the  wall."— 
C,  Drimti:  Jane  Eyre,  cli.  xxvil. 

•gUeb,  8.    [Glebe.] 

•  gllff,  v.t,  &  i.     [Gliff,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  atfriglit,  to  alarm. 
S.  Intrans.  :  To  feel  a  sudden  fear ;  to  be 
seized  with  a  panic. 

"The  god  man.  glyfte  with  tliat  glaaae." 

E.  Etiff.  AUU.  J\'cnis  ;  Cieannets,  849. 

gllff,  s.     [Etym.   doubtful ;  cf.  Dan.  glippe  — 

•  to  blink.] 

1.  A  glimpse  ;  a  short  time. 

"I  will  flit  wi'  yon  a  <fli_ff'  in  tlie  evening  mysell. 
man."— Scort  ■  Gui/  Munnerinff.  ch.  xliv. 

2.  A  fright ;  a  sudden  fear ;  a  panic. 

*  glike.  s.  [Gleek.]  a  sneer,  a  scoff;  a 
flout,  a  jibe. 

"Where's  the  bastard's  bmres,  and  Charleahisy/ilt^?" 
Shakcsp. :  1  Henry  \'I..  iii.  -', 

glim,  glime,  r i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  look 
askance  or  sliiy,  as  from  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

glim,  glymme,  s.  [A  shoiteued  form  from 
glimmer  (q.v.);  cf.  Dan.  glimme  =  to  shine; 
Sw.  gllmvm  =  to  glitter ;  Cut.  glimmen  ;  Prov. 
Ger.  glimm  =  a  spark.]     [Gleam.J 

*  1.  Brightness,  splendour. 

"Ho  wat2  I  raiiyate  wyth  ffJ^nitne  pure." 

£.  Eng.  A/IU,  Poems;  Pearl,  1,087. 

8.  A  light,  a  candle.     {Slang,) 

^  Douse  the  glim :  Put  out  the  light.  (Slang. ) 

glim -mer,  •  glem-er,  *  glim-er,  *  glym- 
er-yn,  v.t.  [Dan.  glimre  =  to  glimmer; 
glivumr  =  glitter,  mica  ;  Sw.  dial.  glimTncr  = 
(v.)  to  glitter,  (s.)a  glimmer,  a  glitter,  mica; 
Ger.  glimTner=^a.  gliimner,  mica.] 

1.  To  emit  a  faint  or  feeble  light ;  to  shine 
faintly ;  to  flicker. 

"  I  see  the  earliest  gray 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east." 

LonQfelioio :  Golden  Legend,^ 

2.  To  wink,  to  blink.    (Scotch.) 

3.  To  have  a  faint  idea  or  notion  of  things. 

"  His  glimmering}  sense 
First  found  hii  want  of  words,  and  feared  offence." 
Dryden  :  Cymon  £  Iphigenia,  lia. 

%  For  the  difference  between  to  glimmer 
and  to  gleam  see  Gleam. 

glim'-mer,  s.    [Gluimer,  v.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  A  faint,  feeble,  and  unsteady  light. 

•'  Yet  hath  my  light  of  night  aome  memory 
My  waatiug  iampes  aome  fading  glimmer  left.' 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  L 

2,  Glitter. 

"Oloas  of  satin,  and  glimmer  of  pearls'" 

Tennyson :  Maud,  L  xxU.  51 

II,  Mill. :  Mica. 

"Talc,  catailver.  or  glimmer,  of  which  there  are 
three  aorta,  the  yellow  or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery, 
And  the  \Aa.Q\c,"— Woodward:  OnFossils. 

gUm' -  mer  -  ing»  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  a.  [Glim- 
mer, v.] 

A.  &  B.  jIs  pr.  par.  <&  particip.  CK^.  ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Lit.  :  A  faint,  feeble,  or  unsteady  light ; 

•  glimmer,  a  twinkle. 

"Oreenish  glimmerings  through  the  lancets.' 

Tennyson  :  Aytmer's  Field,  622. 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  faint  ray  or  flash,  as  of  knowledge, 
6ense,  <bc. 

"[They]  hud  not  had  their  conjectures  aJurmed  by 
■ome  glimmvringt  of  light  into  that  dxrk  project  he- 
lore."— Soiif'i,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  12. 

2.  A  faint  idea  or  notion;  a  slight  know- 
ledge ;  an  inkling,  a  glimi>se. 

"  I  have  not  a  glimmering  of  it.  yet  generally  I  re- 
memlter  the  8cot)e  of  it." ~ Latimer :  Fifth  iSermini 
preached  bi^ore  h  ing  Edwards 

•glim'-mer  y,  *gUm'-rye,  o.  (Eng.  glim.- 
mer;  -y.]     Glimmering. 

"  When  tiers  gfimrye  be  listed." 

Sta7tyhurst  ;    i'irgil ;  Jineid.  Iv.  218, 


glimpse,  *  glimse,  s.  [A  variant  of  Glim- 
MFH  tq.v.);  luriucd  by  adding  s  to  the  bare 
tjliiii,  the  p  being  excrescent.  [Glimpse,  v. 
Gx.iM.] 

1.  A  weak,  faint  light. 

"  Such  vast  room  in  nature. 
Only  to  flliine,  yet  »i.arcu  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpte  of  liglit." 

JlUton:  P.  L.,  viU,  166. 

2,  A  flash  or  dart  of  light. 

"  We  climbed 
The  slope  to  Vivi.-\n-ijlace.  and  turiiiug  saw 
The  shimmering  gtnniisei  of  a.  stream  " 

Tennyson:  Frinceaa ;  Condution,  iS. 

*  3.  A  glance. 

'8unk  In  hl3  skull,  his  staring  eyes  did  glow. 
That  iiiado  him  dejully  look,  their  p//ni//se did  show 
Like  cockatrice's  eyes,  that  siDirksof  poison  thntw," 
P.  Flf-Micr :  Christ  a  Tritmi/ih  on  E-irth. 

4.  A  short,  momentary,  or  transitory  view  ; 
a  glance. 

"  Call,  methinkfl  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  :iiJ|»roacliing  friends, " 
Johnson  :  Irene,  ii.,  2,  93. 

5.  A  faint  or  slight  trace  or  sign. 

"In  his  face 
The  glitnptes  of  his  father's  glory  shine." 

Hilton :  P.  R.,  L  98. 

6.  Short,  fleeting  or  transitory  enjoyment. 

"The  braggart  shout 
For  aome  blind  glimpse  of  freedom." 

Tennyson  :  Love  &  Duty. 

7.  Abrief,  transitory,  ormomentary existence. 

"  I  know  how  loue  doth  rageuponayieldinge  raindi-; 
Uow  anial  a  net  may  take  and  meaah  a  hart  of  geu- 

Ue  kinde: 
Or  eU  with  seldome  swete  to  season  heapes  of  gall : 
Eeuiued  with  at  glimpse  ot  grace  old  sorrowes  to  let 

fall." 
Sumy  :  Description  of  the  Fickle  Affections,  £c 

8.  A  faint  idea  or  notion;  an  inkling;  a 
glimmering. 

"Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes 
Yet  glimpses  oi  tlie  true." 

Tennyson  :   Will  Waterproof,  &Q. 

•  9.  A  faint  resemblance  ;  a  slight  tinge ;  a 

tincture. 

"  No  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse 
of—ahukesp. :  Troilus  &  CressiUa,  i.  2. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  ph'm^se 
and  glance  :  "  The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye  :  the  glance  is  tlie 
action  of  the  eye  seeking  the  object  ;  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  an  object  ;  we  get  a 
glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance  :  the  former  may 
depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  ;  the 
latter  dejicnds  upon  the  will  of  the  agent." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synvii.) 

*  glimpse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Glimpse,  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  see  by  a  glimpse  or  glimpses  ; 
to  catch  a  transitory  or  momentary  sight  or 
glimpse  of. 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  da\vTi ;  to  appear  with  a  faint  light. 

"  Then  glimpsed  the  hopeful  morrow," 

P.  FMc/nn- :  Purple  Island,  liL  46. 

2.  To  appear  by  glimpses. 

*•  Deformed  shadows  glimpsing  iu  Ms  sight" 

Draycon  :  Barons'  Wars,  V.  46. 

*  glim' -sing,  *  glym-syng,  s.  [Glimpse, 
5.]  A  brief  or  transitory  view  or  sight;  a 
glimpse. 

"  Ye  han  8om  glyyttsgng  and  no  parfit  sight." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  10,257. 

glin'-Iute,  s.  [Russian  glinJcit.  Named  after 
LiL'Qt.-Gen.  Glinka.] 

Min.  :  A  pale  green  variety  of  olivine,  which 
Dana  places  under  Chrysohte.  It  is  found  in 
talcose  schist. 

glint,  v.i,  &  (.     [A  nasalized  fonn  from  the 
verb  glit.    [Glitter.] 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  To  gleam,  to  glitter,  to  flash. 

"  God's  glorious  gleme  gU-nt  th.im  emaunge." 

Eing  Alexander,  p.  164, 

2.  To  peep  out. 

"  Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth." 

Bums :  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

•  3.  To  glance. 

"  Hi  glente  vpon  Syr  0.iwen,  and  gaynly  he  sayde." 
Oawaine,  476. 

*  4.  To  glance  ;  to  slip  down. 

"  Th  i  strok  adoun  him  glenre  anon, " 

^ir  Per  umbras,  61«. 

•  5.  To  hurry  ;  to  hasten. 

"  Fro  Cawod  scho  glent." 

Hobei-t  de  Srittuw,  p.  823. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  glance,  to  turn,  as  the  eye. 

"  Fyrumbras  on  hym  glente  ys  ygha" 

Sir  Ferumbras,  356. 

2.  To  snatch ;  to  throw  hastily. 

"  Out  off  hla  sadel  he  hym  glente." 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lioti,  6,295, 


glint,  s,  tt  a.     [Glint,  t'.J 

A.  A$  subst. :  A  brief  or  momentary  gleam 
or  flash  ;  a  glimpse  of  light ;  u  glance. 

"In  the  slanting pliMfi  of  auushiue."— i/uffA<f:  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxfurd,  cli,  xlvU. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Slippery. 

"  Stones  be  lull  gtint."  SkOion. 

glir'-«9,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  glis^a.  fat  dor- 
mouse,  or  simply  a  dormouse.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Linujeus  to  the 
Mammalian  order,  now  more  generally  called 
liodcutia  (q.v.J. 

glir'-ine,  a.    [Lat.,  Ac.  glir(es);  -ine.] 

Zool. :  Pertaining  to  the  Mammalian  order 
Glires  (q.v.}. 

*  gliS'-ien,  v.i.  [A.S.  glisinn;  O.  Fris,  gliaa.) 
To  shine,  to  glitter,  to  gleam,  to  glisten. 

■•  Loueliche  trcsMa  gliiiande  aU  goldwire." 

Alisaunder  Fragment,  i;9. 

glisk,^.     [Glisien.]    a  glimpse. 

"  They  just  got  a  gllak  o'  his  Honor  as  he  gaed  Into 
the  wood.  —6coCt  :    H'arerley,  ch.  Ixiv. 

*  glls-nen,  *glis-aen,  *  glis-son,  v.i. 

[A-S.  glisnian.]     To  gk-am  ;  to  glisten. 
"  His  axmOMn glj/ssenede  full  brighte," 

Howlande  A  Otuel,  L369u 

*  gliS-sa'de,  v.i.  [Fr,,  from  glisser=to  gUde.] 
To  glide  ;  to  slide. 

"  K.  nod  C.  .  .  .  glissaded  gallantly  over  the  slopes 
of  6Uuvii.—Farrar. 

*  glis-sen,  •  glys-sen,  v.i.  [A.S.  gli^ian.] 
To  cast  a  glaiu.!.- ;  to  glance. 

"  He  glyuet  up  with  his  ene." 

Anturs  of  Arthur,  at.  xxvlU. 

Glis'-son,  s.  [Dr.  Francis  Glisson,  who  was 
bom  in.Doisetshire  in  1^97,  and  was  for  about 
forty  years  Proiessor  of  Physic  at  Cambridge.] 

Glissou's-capsule.  s. 

Aiiat.:  A  sheatli  of  areolar  tissue  surround- 
ing the  brancltiis  of  the  port;il  vein,  the  hepa- 
tic; artery  and  the  hepatic  duct;  first  pointed 
out  by  Glisson. 

glist,  5.    [Glisten.]    Glimmer ;  mica, 

*glis'-ten  (t  silent),  s,  [Glisten,  v.]   A  gleam. 

igular  to  witiiesa."— J/«s  Bronte. 

glis'-t^n  ((  silent),  *  glist-nen,  v.i.  [a.s. 
glisian,  the  (  being  excrescent;  Ger.  gleissen; 
O.  H.  Ger.  glizan.]  To  gleam  ;  to  shine ;  to 
sparkle  with  light. 

"  And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened." 

Longfellow  :  Song  of  Hiawatha,  XX. 

t  glis'-ter,  *  glis-tren,  *  glys-ter,  v.i.  [O. 
Dut.  glistfren.]  To  shine;  to  glitter;  to 
sparkle  ;  to  be  bright. 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adorned." 

MiUon:  P.  L.,  iiL  550. 

*  glis'-ter  (1),«.   [Glister,  v.]  Glitter  ;  lustre ; 

brightness. 

"The  glister  of  the  proBt  thatwaa  Judged  hereof  to 
have  ensued  to  Scuttlsomeo,  at  the  fii-st  sight  blinded 
many  mens  eyea"— A'noi.-  Reformation  in  Scollajui, 
bk.  i. 

*  glis'-ter  (2),  *  glys-ter,  s.    [Clyster.] 

t  glis'-ter-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.   [Glister,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  jir.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  glittering, 
shining,  or  si)arkliug  ;  a  glitter. 

"  For  the  glistering  of  their  [Tbraclana  and  Maced(^ 
nlans]  harness,  gave  such  a  show  na  they  went  and  re- 
moved too  and  fro.  that  made  a  light  as  clear  as  ii  alJ 
hatl  been  on  a  very  &Te."—A'orth  :  Plutarch,  p.  asS. 

*  glis'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glistering;  -ly.} 

In  a  glittering,  shining,  or  sparkling  manner. 

*  glit,s.     [Gleet.] 

*  glit-er,  *  glit-er-en,  v.i.    [Glitter,  wJ 

*  glit'-ter,  *  glit-er,  *  glit-er-en,  *  glyt- 

er,  v.i.  [Irel.  glitra,  a  freq.  from  glita  =  tio 
shine,  glitttr  ;  Sw.  giittra  =  to  glitter  ;  glitter 
=  glitter,  spangle;  cf.  A.S.  glitinian.] 

1.  To  shine  ;  to  sparkle ;  to  shine  with  a 
broken  and  scattered  light ;  to  gleam ;  to 
glisten  ;  to  emit  flashes  or  gleams  of  light. 

"  Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  distils." 

Cowper :  Evpe,  42. 

2.  To  l>e  showy  or  specious ;  to  be  attractive 

or  striking. 

"  This  excess ;  and  let  Italians  be 
Vain  autliora  of  false  glittering  poetry. 

Dryden :  A  rt  of  Poetry. 

•f[  For  the  difference  between  to  glitter  tm^ 
to  shine,  see  Shine. 


b^.  l>6^;  p^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus, 
H>ian«  -tian  —  sli^n.   -tion,  -siou  =  shun 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gemc  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph=£ 
;  -tlon,  -f  ion  =  zhun.    -tioos,  -clous,  -sious  =  sh&s.    -ble,  -die,  i:c.  =  hel,  d^L 
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glitter— globigerina 


glit'-ter»  s.     [Glitter,  v.] 

1.  Abiightsparkliiit;liKhtorlustre  ;  bright- 
ness ;  brilliancy ;  splendot 

"  Wtth  what  iieniiisslve  glrny  elnce  hia  fftll 
Wiu  left  him.  sr  falaa  glUtrr." 

MUton  :  P.  L..  X.  462. 

2.  Speciousness.  attractiveness,  showiness. 

'■  Fluiirlsh  not  too  much  uinni  the  >ilittrr  of  fortune, 
Jor  fffvr  tliere  ahould  be  too  much  nUoy  iu  it."— CoWacr  ; 
On  Pride 

•  glit-ter-and,  ;>r.  par.    [GtirrER,  v.] 

•  glit-ter-ance,  s.  fRuti.  irliiter ;  -ance.] 
Gliner  ;  lustre  ;  sliow  ;  biiglitness. 

•  Till  (roui  the  gUdrr-tiire  ot  the  fluuuy  mulu 

He  turuiid  hia  aching  eyes."  .   ^      ,.,       ,i 

Nimtheg:  ThalaAa.  bk.  xll. 

gUt'-ter-lng.  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gliiteb,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^s  pr.  par.  &  'pariicip.  adj. : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb). 

t2.  Bo(. :  The  same  as  polished,  but  with 
the  lustre  a  little  )>roken  from  slight  irregu- 
larity of  surface.     (Lindley.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  sparkling  or  shining 
brightly ;  glitter,  lustre. 

2,  Outward  show  or  attractiveness. 

*'  Every  man  carries  about  with  him  a  touchstone,  if 
he  will  make  use  of  It.  tii  dlBtinguiBh  substantial  gold 
tiom  i/littcrin<jB,  trutli  from  tniyet<macv»."  —  Locke  : 
Conduct  of  the  L'nderstunding].   llutrod. 

glit'-ter-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glittering;  -ly.] 
lu  a  glittering,  sparkling  manner;  with  glitter 
or  lustre. 

gldam.  v.i.  [A.S.  ffldm  =  twilight.l  [Gloom, 
Gloaming.] 

1.  To  begin  to  grow  dark  :  as.  It  begins  to 
gloam. 

"  By  this  time  it  wa«  turn't  gay  an'  gloam't,  an'  the 
hie  Bcaura  looket  sae  elrichlike,  that  I  grew  a  wee 
thiug  eerie.  "—Sainf  Patrick,  i.  166. 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose, 

'gloam,  s.   [A.S.  (7Wm  =  twilight.]   Gloaming. 

"I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  tli^  gloam." 

Jieali :  La  liellc  Dame  tant  mwd 

■loam'-ing,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  gldmung,  from  gl6m 
=  glouiii,  twilight.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Twilight ;  the  fall  of  the  evening. 

"John  Heatherblutter  fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the 
gloamitig." Scott :  Wavrrjei/,  cb.  liiv. 

*2.  Gloominess  of  spirit. 

"Woman,  pluck  up  your  heart,  and  leave  all  this 
gloaming  " — J.  Stilt. 

3.  The  decline  or  closing  period  of  life. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  twilight 
or  fall  of  the  evening. 

•■  The  lines,  that  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn, 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek'd  Ebeu'a  haun." 

Picken:  Pocmt.  p.  176.    (1788.) 

gloaming-fa',  s.    The  fall  of  the  evening. 

"I  dinna  ken  but  I  might  bribe  ye  wi"  a  cannie 
^onr  tit  gloaming/a' ,  under  the  hazel  bower  birks."— 
BlackvBOvdi  Magazine,  Jan.,  1821.  p.  401. 

gloaming-star,  s.    The  evening  star. 

glbar,  v.i.    (Dut.  gloren  =  to  leer.] 

1.  To  squint ;  to  look  askew. 

2.  To  stare.     {Scotch.') 

gloat,  *  glote,  *  glout,  v.i.  [IceL  glotta  = 
to  grin  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  dial,  glotta,  glutta  = 
to  peep ;  gloa  =  to  glow,  to  stare ;  Dan.  gloe 
^to  glow,  to  stare.] 

•  1.  To  cast  side  glances  ;  to  glance. 

"Where,  gloting  round  herrocke,  to  fish  she  falies." 
Chapman  :  Botner  ;  Odyueg  xii. 

•  2.  To  stare. 

"So  he  glotet  and  grins  and  bites." 

Beaum.  A  Ftet.  :  Mad  Lover,  IL  2. 

3.  To  stare  with  admiration,  eagerness,  or 
desire  ;  to  look  or  dwell  on  with  strong  ferl- 
Ings  or  passions,  as  of  nialigniiy,  lust,  or 
avarice  ;  to  take  a  malignant  pleasure  in  be- 
holding anything. 

"  Here— happy  that  no  tsnunt's  eye 
Gloats  on  our  tomients—we  may  die  1 " 

Muore     Fire-  Worihippert. 

•glo'-bard,  *glo-berde,   *glo-blrd,  5. 

[Eng.  glow ;  second  element  probably  =  bird.] 
The  glowworm. 

"The  fflo-birdi  or  glo-wnrms.  etdndela,  shining  in 
the  evening  over  the  com-flolds." — P.  Bolland.:  Plinie, 
bk.  xviii.,  ch.  iivi. 

glo'-bate,  glo'-bat-ed.  a.  [Lat.  globaUts, 
pa.  par.  of  globo  ~  to  make  into  a  ball,  to  make 
round;  globvs=:a.  globe.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  globe  ;  spherical,  spheroidal. 


gldb'-b9>,  s.     [The  Molucca  name.] 

Jiot.:  A  genus  of  Zingiberaceae  (Ginger- 
worts).  They  are  beautiful  plants,  with  yellow 
or  pinkish  flowers.  Eigiit  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britain  from  South-Eastern 
Asia.  The  fruit  of  Globba  iiU(/«/i~mw  is  said  to 
be  eatable. 

globe,  3.      [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globus  =  a  ball ;  8p. 
Ai  ital.  globo.] 

1.  A  ball  ;  a  sphere  ;  a  round  or  spherical 
body ;  a  body  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
whicli  is  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

2.  Anything  of  a  globular  or  nearly  globular 
shape. 

3.  The  terraqueous  ball  or  sphere ;  the  earth ; 
the  world. 

"  Look  downward  on  fhoXglohe  whose  hither  side 
With  light  from  hence,  tuuugb  but  reflated,  shines ; 
That  place  la  Eiirlh  "  Jlihon  :  P.  L.,  ill.  TK 

4.  A  sphere  of  wood,  metil  or  other  sub- 
stance, on  which  arc  represented  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  a  celestial  globe.  A  round  model  of 
tlie  world,  representing  the  land  and  sea,  and 
u.sually  the  political  divisions  ;  a  terrestrial 
globe. 

11  Embossed  globes  n!iow,  iu  exaggerated 
relief,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  tlie 
earth's  surface.  As  school-room  apparatus, 
globes  are  used  for  illustrating  the  form  and 
motions  of  the  earth,  the  position  and  appar*^-!!! 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  for  the  solution 
of  a  number  of  problems  iu  geography  and 
practical  astronomy.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  hung  so  that  they  will  revolve  around 
their  polar  axes.  The  earliest  English  glube 
was  made  by  Molyneux  in  lo92.  One  has  Let-n 
constructed  which  is  00  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Globes  have  been  made  of  India- 
rubber  and  gutta-percha,  and  others  of  thin 
paper,  to  be  inflated  and  liuiig  in  a  school- 
room. These  can  be  folded  up  when  not  in 
use. 

*  5.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  a  circle  ;  a 
number  of  men  or  animals  gathered  into  a 
close  body.  This  was  a  favorite  formation 
with  the  Roman  generals.     [Orb.] 

"  Him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed." 

MilUfn:  P.  L.,'S\.i\% 

globe-amaranth,  s. 

Bot.  ;  The  genus  Goniphrena,  of  which  the 
best-known  species  is  GomphrcTia  globosa,  the 
Annual  Globe-amaranth. 

globe-animal,  s. 

Bot. :  Volvox  globator,  a  locomotive  fresh- 
water plant,  formerly  regarded  as  an  animal. 
Volvox  is  of  much  iuterest  as  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  uniceltu- 
lar  aud  multicellular  forms.  It  is  composed, 
in  a  measure,  of  indepeiideut  cells,  which  are 
connected  by  their  processes  and  arranged  as 
a  hollow  globe,  but  each  of  which  performs  its 
own  nutritive  and  other  duties.  The  youug 
arise  and  develop  in  the  interior  of  the  globe, 
which  thus  acts  as  a  compound  organism.  The 
actual  biological  position  occupied  by  Volvox 
is  still  a  questionable  matter,  it  seeming  to 
occupy,  to  some  extent,  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  plants  and  animals. 

globe-clock,  s.  A  globe  so  mounted  as 
to  revolve  once  in-  twenty-four  or  twelve 
hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  time  on  any  meridian  by  an  hour  circle,  01 
the  noon  at  the  time  of  observation  by  means 
of  the  meridian  circle. 

globe-cock,  s.     [Globe-valve.] 

globe-daisy,  s. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  genus  Globu- 
laria, 

globe-filter,  s.  A  filter  having  a  chamber 
of  spherical  form,  whose  hollow  interior  has  a 
perforated  diaphragm  or  a  body  of  filtering 
material. 

globe-fishes,  s.  pi. 

Ichthy.  :  The  family  Gytnnodontidae.  of  which 
the  chief  genera  are  Diodon  and  Tetraodon 
(q.  v.).  They  are  so  called  because  by  taking 
air  into  a  larger  sac,  extending  over  the  whole 
of  tlie  abdomen  beneath  the  skin,  they  become 
nearly  globular  as  a  result  of  this  inflation. 
They  are  represented  by  numerous  species  in 
tropical  seas.  The  smallest  are  only  a  few 
inches  long,  while  the  fciea-hedgehog  [Diodon 
hystrix)  measures  two  feet  in  length.  The 
skiu  has  no  scales,  but  bears  imbedded  spines. 


Many  of  tlie  globe  fishes  are  highly  polKonouw, 
the  poison  varying  in  inti^nsity  iu  d)lf<-n-nt 
localities  and  Beiwons, and  in  ditlerent  individ- 
uals. The  food  of  these  fishes  consists  of 
corals,  moUusks,  and  crustaceans,  which  their 
hard  beaks  are  well  adapted  to  break.  The 
distension  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  ujsopha- 
gUH,  so  that  the  AhIi,  when  inflated,  turns  over 
and  floats  on  its  hack  on  the  surface.  In  this 
positinn  it  can  move  and  turn  by  aid  of  its 
pectoral  tins.      [(iVMNODOSTlD*.] 

globe-flower,  *. 

Botany  : 

1.  The  ranunculaceous genus  TromuB(q.v.), 
90  called  from  the  globose  flowers.  Nine 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  all  being 
paia.'oarctic  in  distribution.  The  flowers  pos- 
sess a  globe  of  large,  showy  sepals  enclosing 
the  small,  iucuuspicuous  linear  petals.  The 
common  Mountain  Globe-flower  {Trollius  euro- 
piritg),  with  its  large  pale-yellow  flowers,  is 
0110  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  moist  grounds 
iu  elevated  districts  of  northern  Europe  aud 
in  the  Alps.  It  grows  on  mountJiin  pastures, 
throughout  the  British  Islands,  and  as  far  east 
as  the  Caucasus,  and  is  cultivated  in  flower 
gardens.  The  Scotch  name  for  it  is  the  Lucky 
Gowau.  The  Orange  Globe-flower  (T.  Atiati- 
cut)  is  also  cultivated  in  gardens.    [Tbollius.] 

2.  Gomphrena  globesa,  an  amarauthaceoua 
plant. 

globe-glass,  5.  A  glass  vessel  of  a  globu- 
lar or  spherical  shape. 


Like  a  globe  in  shape; 


globe-Uke,  a. 

globular ;  globose. 

globe-ranoncnlos,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Globe-flower  (q. v.).  Itisakinto, 
though  not  identical  with,  the  ranunculus 
genus. 

globe-slater,  s. 

Zool. :  S].hreronia,  a  genus  of  sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans. 

globe-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  to  various  species  of 
Echinoiis,  of  which  about  thirty  are  known. 
The  globular  appearance  is  in  the  compound 
heads,     [Echinofs.] 

globe-trotter,  ».  (Humorous.)  One 
who  travels  round,  or  (if  frequently)  simply 
about,  the  world. 

globe-valve,  s. 

1,  A  ball-valve  ;  one  of  a  spherical  shape, 
usually  operated  by  a  screw  stem.  The  valve 
is  now  but  seldom  spherical,  but  is  a  disc  or 
frustum  of  a  cone  fitting  against  a  seat  of  cor- 
responding shape. 

2.  A  valve  inclosed  in  a  globular  chamber. 
gl6-bx-9eph'-a^lus,  s.  [Lat.  globus=&  globe  ;. 

Gr.  ((c0oA7J  ikephaie)  =  head.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Cetaceans,  family  Del- 
phinida.  Globicephalns  globiceps,  more  gener- 
ally called  Phoc(r.na  globiceps,  is  the  Bottle- 
nosed  Whale  or  Porpoise. 

gld-bif '-er-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  globus  =  a  globe,  ft 
ball ;  /era  =  to  bear.] 

Eiitom. :  Bearing  a  globe  or  sphere  ;  used  of 
of  one  of  the  joints  of  some  antennae. 

gl6-big-er-i'-na,  s.  [Lat  globus  =  a  globe ; 
gero  =■  to  carry,  to  have,  to  bear,  and  neut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ina.\ 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Globigerinidae,  or  Globigerinida.  Shell  many- 
chambered,  consisting  of  globose  segments 
arranged  in  a  turbinate  spiral  or  irregularly 
disposed.  The  chambers  open  into  a  deep, 
central,  umbilical  depression. 

2.  Palxzont. :  The  genus  came  into  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  Chalk,  and  perhaps 
even  in  the  Trias.     [Globigerina-mdd.] 

globigerina-mud,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  light-colored  calcareous  mud  in 
places  in  the  Atlantic  3,u00  fathoms  deep,  and 
abounding  in  GlobigerinK,  rich  in  siliceous 
sponges,  and  often  supporting  a  varied  fauna 
of  MoUusca,  Crustacea,  and  Echinoderms. 
Prof.  Thomson  beUeved  it  to  be  not  merely  a 
chalk  formation,  but  a  continuation  of  what 
is  technically  called  the  Cretacean  formation, 
the  Atlantic  having  apparently  occupied  the 
same  geographical  situation  during  the  long 
period  since  the  chalk  was  laid  down.    (Proc 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  kw. 


globigerinidee — glome 
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Boyal  6'oc.,  xvii.  liJS-2uu,  xvni.  897-492,  and 
xix.  146-222.)  Prof.  Huxley,  writing  as  early 
as  1858  in  the  Saturday  Review,  hud  givcTi  a 
sagacious  forecast  of  this  interesting  discovery. 

globlgerina  -  ooze,  s.  The  same  as 
Glodioerina-mui*  (q.v.). 

"  Tbe  now  well-known  calcareoos  deposit,  tho  Globi~ 
gerina-ooie,  consistiiij,'  tii  a  greftt  extent  u(  the  Bbells, 
more  or  le»a  bruken  and  decoiuiiosed,  of  i:ietagio  foniifr- 
nifera." — Sir  Wyvilla  Thornton:  Voyage  qf  t/tt  Chal- 
t«naer  (187TI,  il.  291. 

glo  -  big-  er-i'-  zu-dse,   glo-big-er-i'-ni- 

da,  s.  pi.  lEug.,  &ir.  glohigerinia) ;  Lat.  fem. 
or'neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -id<z,  -ida.J 

1,  Zool.  :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  sub- 
order Peifnrata.  The  shell  is  hyaline  or 
vitreous.  The  chambers  generally  communi- 
cate witli  one  another  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
cresceutie  aperture,  not  by  circular  pores. 
Genera,  Globigerina,  Orbulina,  Ovulites,  &c. 

2.  Pal(Eont.  :  Tlie  family  came  into  existence 
apparently  at  least  as  early  as  the  Trias. 

•|[16'-bird,  s.    [Globard.]    A  glowworm. 

*gldb'-ist,  s.  [Eng.  glob(e);  -isL]  One  who 
understands  the  use  of  tlie  globes. 

"  Being  a  pood  gJnbist  he  will  quicltly  find  the  zenith." 
— Soweli :  Jnsirtict.  /or  F'yrraine  Travel  ( Appeudix). 

glo- bo' SO,  fV  [Lat.  globosus,  from  globus  =  a 
globe,  a  ap'here  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  globoso  ;  Fr. 
globe^ix.  ] 

*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Like  a  globe  in  shape ; 
found,  spherical,  globular. 

"  Mark  well  the  finished  plan  irithout  a  fault, 
The  aeaa  globose  and  huge." 

Cowper:  Retireme^it,  663. 

2.  Zool.:  Globe-sliaped.    (Owen.) 

3.  Bot. :  Forming  neariy  a  true  sphere,  as 
do  many  seeds.    {Lindley.) 

•  glo-bo'se-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  globose;  -ly.)  In 
a  globular  manner  ;  globularly. 

globosely-elliptical,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  spherical  and  elliptical. 
(Paxton.) 

Clo-bos'-ite,  s.  [Lat.  gIobos(us),  and  suff.  -iU 
(Jfi«.)(q.v.j.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Dufrenite,  It  is  waxy- 
yellow  to  yellowisli-grcy,  with  a  white  streak, 
and  is  brittle.  It  is  Ibund  in  small  globular 
concretions  at  tbe  Arme  Hilfe  mine,  near 
Hirsnhberg. 

"  gld-bos'-i-tjr,  s.  [La.t.  gldbositcis,  from  glo- 
bosus.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  globose ; 
sphericalness. 

•  glob'-OUS,  a.  [La.t.  globosus ;  "Ft.  globeiis.] 
Gloliose.  globular,  spherical,  round, 

"  Large  globous  irons  fly,  or  dreadful  hiss. 
Singeing. the  air."  Philipa:  Blenheim, 

l^db'-U-lar,  a.  [Lat.  globulus,  dimin.  of 
globus '=  a.' gXohe,  a  sphere;  Fr.  ghbulaire.] 
Having  the  form  or  sliajie  of  a  globe  or  sphere ; 
globe-shaped,  roimd,  spherical. 

"The  form  of  the  body  is  usually  oblong,  but  when 
ftlanned  it  has  the  power  of  inflating  tbe  belly  to  a 
globular  shape  of  great  size,' — Pennant:  British  Zoot- 
tgy.    The  Globe  TeCrodon. 

globular-chart,  s.  A  chart  of  the  whole 
or  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  oa  a 
globular  projection  (q.v.). 

t  globnlar-mlnerals,  s.  pi 

Miii.  ;  Minerals  occurring  in  almost  com- 
plete spheres. 

globular-projection,  s. 

Map-making  :  .\  kiud  of  projection  proposed 
by  Lahire,  in  whicli  the  eye  is  supposed  to 
look  from  a  point  distant  from  the  globe  half 
the  chord  of  an  arc  of  00°.  The  objection  to 
tt  which  has  prevented  its  coming  into  use  is 
that  the  great  circles  appear  as  ellipses ;  but 
withal  the  distortion  is  less  than  in  the  stereo- 
graphic  projections  so  continually  employed. 

globular-sailing,  s. 

Navt.  :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
Bailing  from  one  point  to  another  over  an  arc 
of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  such  points. 

glob-n-lar'-i-a,  .*.  [Lat.  globulus  =  a  little 
ball, 'a  globule*;  dimio.  of  globus=iL  globe. 
So  named  from  the  flowers  being  in  globose 
heads.] 


Bot. :  A  genus  of  Selaginace;e  (Selagids). 
Ghbularia  Alypum,  whicli  grows  in  Southern 
Europe,  is  a  bitter  drastic  purgati\e  and 
einrtic ;  it  was  once  supjKJScd  to  be  tlie 
oAvnov  (ahipon)  of  Dioscorides.  Glubularia 
vjdga-ris,  also  European,  has  similar  qualities. 

t  gl6b-u-lar-i-a'-5e-s0,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
globulari(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -acca^.] 
Bot.  :  An  old  order  of  ]>lants  adopted  by 
Lindley  in  his  Natural  System  of  Botany,  but 
in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom,  merged  in  Selagin- 
acese  (q.v.). 

glob-u-lir'-i-ty",  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -ity] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globular  ;  spher- 
icity. 

gl6b'-u-lar-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  globuhr ;  -ly.] 
In  a  globular  or  spherical  manner ;  iu  manner 
of  a  sphere  ;  spherically. 

gl6b'-u-lar-ness,  s.  [Eng.  globular;  -neifs.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  globular  ;  spheri- 
city. 

glob'-ule,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  globulus,  dimin. 
of  globus  =  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  little  ball,  globe,  or  sphere ;  a  particle 
of  matter  in  a  globular  or  spherical  form. 

"  And  eometiniea  a  company  of  little  icy  globulet, 
that  la,  misty  drops,  which  have  been  suddenly  frozen 
by  the  snow,  will  be  piled  one  upon  another,  as  to 
compose  a  little  pyramid,  terminating  in  one  single 
globule  at  the  top ;  not  innch  unlike  to  a  lavender 
spike.  "—Grew ."  Cosmologia  Hizcra.  bk.  i,,  ch.  iiL 

2.  Any  small  body  of  globular  or  nearly 
globular  form. 

"  These  minute  globules  [the  eyes  of  a  mole]  are  sunk 
80  deeply  in  the  skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the 
velvet  of  its  covering,  aa  that  any  contraction  of  whnt 
may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes  up  the 
apertuies  whicli  lead  to  tbe  eyes,  tiut  presents  a 
cushion,  as  it  were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  sub- 
fit-uice  which  might  push  agamst  \hem."— Paleg : 
natural  Tliealogy.  ch.  xv. 

II.  Physiol.  :  The  same  as  Corpuscle  (q.v.). 

"  Blood  cnnaists  of  red  ,7?o&"'M.  swimming  in  a  thin 
liquor  called  serum  :  the  red  globules  are  elastick,  and 
■wfll  break  :  tbe  vessels  which  admit  the  smaller  t^Job- 
ule.  cannot  admit  tbe  greater  without  a  disease. "— 
Arbuthnot  :  On  AlimenU. 

•  gl6b'-U-let,  s.  [Eng.  globul(e\  and  dimin. 
sutr,  -et.]  A  little  globule ;  a  very  minute 
globular  particle, 

gl6b'-u-lin,  s.  [Lat.  globulus  =  a  little  globe  ; 
a  globe;  sutf.  -in.    {Chevi.y] 

Chem.  :  Crystallin,  Vitelliu.  An  albuminous 
substance  first  obtained  from  the  crystalline 
lens  of  tlie  eye.  Globulin  thus  obtained  is  a 
yellowish  transparent  mass,  which  swells  up 
and  dissolves  in  water  ;  the  solution  becomes 
ojialine  at  73°,  and  coagulates  at  'Xi'.  Glob- 
ulin is  an  albuminate  wliich  is  soluble  in  a  ten 
per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
and  is  reprecipitate'd  by  tlie  addition  of  water, 
by  long  contact  with  which  it  loses  its  solu- 
bility with  alkaline  salts,  and  becomes  similar 
to  coagulated  albumin.  Vitelliu  can  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  the  yolks  of  eggs  with 
ether,  and  treating  the  residue  with  chloride 
of  sodium  solution,  and  precipitating  with 
water.  Globulin  is  closely  allied  to  albumin, 
but  differs  from  it  in  not  being  soluble  in 
water  unlcfts  it  contains  a  small  proportion  of 
a  neutral  salt,  and  in  being  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid  and  (except  vitelliu)  by  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  common  salt.  In  addition  to 
Crystallin  and  Vitelliu,  the  Globulins  include 
Fiiirinoplastinor  Paraglobulinand  Fibrinogen, 
in  blood,  (Sc,  and  Blyosin,  in  niuBi:le.  Similar 
flubstances  occur  iu  plants. 

gl6b'-u-line,  5.    [Globulin.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Turpin  to  the 
amylaceous  granules  so  continually  present  iu 
the  cells  of  plants 

•  glob'-u-lisna,  s.     [Eng.  globu^^e) ;  'ism,] 

Med. :  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  homoeo- 
pathy. 

•  glob  -u-l6se,  gl6b'-u-lous,  a.  [Fi"-  g^obu- 

leux;  Sp.  &  Ital.  ghbulmo,  from  Lat,  globulus 
=  a  globule  (q.v.).]  Having  the  form  of  a 
globe  or  sphere ;  globular  ;  spherical. 

"The  glohulous  part  of  a  glass-egg  of  nbr.ut  three 
Inches  (for  it  wanted  1-lOtb)  in  diameter  on  the  outside 
W.13  filled  with  water  to  the  button*  ol  tlie  stem.  — 
Doyle:   Works,  ii.  :22. 

•  glob'-u-loiis-ness,   s.      [Eng.    glolndons ; 

-ncss.]  *The  quality  or  state  of  being  glohu- 
lous; globulaiity. 


"The  same  drops  will  reiMlilv  adhere  to  eold,  and 
looKe  their  glubutoueneM  uijuu  iL"—/logl«:  Wi>rkM,iL 
6(51. 

*  gl6b'-u-lus  (pi.  glob-u-li),  s.    [Lat.] 

Botany : 

1.  A  round,  deciduous  slileld,  formed  of  the 
thallusiof  a  lichen,  and  leaving  a  hollnw  when 
it  falls  off.     Example,  Isidium.    {Dp.  f.aixlollt;.) 

2.  A  kind  of  perithecium  in  some  fungala. 

3.  The  antheridium  of  Clmra. 

gl6'-bus,  s.     [I.^t.  =  a  globe  or  ball.] 

Anat.  £  Pathol.  :  Thus  in  anatomy  there 
are  a  globus  HMJor  and  a  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  fonning  part  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testicle.    (See  also  the  compound.) 

globus-hystericus,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  sensation  in  the  early  stage  of 
hysteria,  as  if  a  ball  or  globe  first  rose  to  the 
stomach,  then  to  the  chest,  and  finally  fixed 
itself  in  tlie  throat  with  the  ultimate  sense  of 
suffocation.  It  is  produced  by  a  spasmodic 
action  of  tbe  glottis,  preventing  the  escape 
upwards  of  air  which,  being  confined,  distends 
the  ti-achea  or  windpipe. 

*  gl6b'-y,  a.  [Eng.  glob(e) ;  -y.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  a  glolw ;  spherical,  round, 
orbicular. 

"  Every  way  do  you  yourselves  disperse, 
Till  you  have  filled  this  globj/  uuiverso 
With  your  increase."         Drayton :  Noah's  Flood. 

gl6ch'-i-date,  glo-chid'-i-atc,  a.  [Gr. 
•vAtuxc's  {glochis)  =  any  projecting  point ;  eT5o« 
(eidos)  =  form,  and  Eng.  ic.  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Barbed ;  forked  at  the  apex,  both 
divi.sions  of  the  fork  being  hooked,  as  in  the 
nuts  of  Myosotis  Lappula. 

glo-chid'-i-dn,   s.      [Dimin.  of  Gr.  yAio^i^ 

(glochis)  =  any  projecting  point.) 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbia cese,  tribe  Phyl- 
lanthejE.  About  60  species  are  known.  They 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees  from  India  and  the 
countries  adjacent.  The  bark  of  Glochidiom 
nitida  is  astringent. 

glo'-Chis,  s.  [Gr.  •yXojx'^s  (glochis),  yA^x"' 
(glockin)  =  any  projecting  point.] 

Bot.  :  A  barb,  a  modification  of  a  hair. 
[Glochidate.] 

glocU'-er-ite,  s.  [Ger.  glockerit.  Named  after 
tlie  mineralogist,  E.  F.  Glocker.] 

Min. :  A  brown,  ochre-yellow,  brownish- 
black,  pitch-black,  or  dull-green  mineral ; 
massive,  sparry,  or  earthy  and  stalactitic. 
compos.  :  sulphuric  acid,  15'9  to  1519  ;  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron.  62-40  to  64-34  ;  water,  20*7  to 
21'7.  Found  near  Goslar,  in  Hanover;  also 
at  Modum,  in  Norway.  Called  also  Pitticita 
or  Fittizite  (q.v.). 

*  glode,  pret.  ofv.     [Glide,  v.\ 

*  glod-en,  s.  [A.S.  gladen,  gloden.]  The  sun- 
flower. 

*  glof-fare,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Aglutton, 

"  Gl'iffare  or  devownme.  Deoorator."  —  Prompt, 
Parv. 

*  glogh,  v.i.    [Icel.  glugga.]    To  stare,  togaze. 

"  To  glogh  oppou  gomes  at  gedering  of  folke. 

Destruction  of  Troy.  2.930. 

*  gloler,  *  gloyere,  s.  [Gley,  v.]  One  who 
squints  ;  a  squint-eyed  person. 

■■  (f/oyere  or  gogyleye,    Strabo."— Prompt,  Parv. 

gloi -6-carp.  s.  [Gr.  yAoios  (gloixi(s)  =  sticky, 
clammy,  and  Kapn-6?  (karp{os)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  The  quadruple  spore  or  tetrachocarp 
of  some  Algals.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

gl6i-6-Clad-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  -yAoid?  (gloios)  a 
sticky,  clammy,'  from  yXota  or  yAota  (glcia)  =» 
glue,  and  xAaSo?  (klados)  =  a  young  shoot  of « 
tree.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gloiocladida 
(q.v.). 

gl6i-o-clad'-i-dffi,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  gUno* 
cladiia),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Algals,  order  Ceramiacese, 
sub-order  Cryjitonemese.  Harvey  describes 
eight  species,  belonging  to  six  genera,  as 
British.     (Harvey  :  Brit.  Mariiie  Algce.) 

*glombe,  *glonie,  v.i.  [Gloom,  s,  Glum,  o.] 
To  look  gloomy,  sullen,  or  morose. 

"  Palace-like,  whereat  disdain  may  glotne." 

Surrey:  Mean  EttaU. 

*  glome  (1),  5.     [Gloom,  s.] 


b$U,  b6$-;  po^t,  Ji$^l;  cat,  9311,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  espst.     ph^t 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sloas,  -oious  =  ehus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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g'lome — gloriiy 


glome  (2),  s.    [Lat.  glom'm  —  a  ball.) 
Bot. :  A  roundish  head  of  fiouera. 

•gl6m'-er-ate,v.(.  &  i.  [Lat.  glovieratus,  pa. 
par.  of  (jlomero  =  to  collect  into  a  ball ;  ulomui 
^eiiit.  gloTtieris)  =  a  ball ;  Fr.  gUrmerer,] 

A.  Tra7is.  :  To  gather  into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

"  S  with  a  round  spiral  shell  (jlomerutod.  and  hiiviug 
three  laiaod  ridges  uu  Ibo  Mi>i><ii  6idv."—I'ei'nant  : 
Brit.  Zoologi/ ;  Worm  Slull. 

B,  Intnuis.  :  To  gather  or  come  together 
into  a  Iliads  ;  to  wind. 

•*  A  river  which,  frwin  Caucaaui  after  mauyolomor- 
atiiiff  daiicea.  increosi-a  ludiia. '  —  Utr  T.  BtrOvrt  : 
7'Tavelt,  p.  6S. 

glom'-er-ate,  glom'-er-at-ed,  a.    [Glom- 

EKATE,  r.] 

1.  Anat.  {Of  g(tiiids)  :  Consisting  of  many 
little  glandular  bodius  united  in  one  connuoa 
membrane.    IConulomerate-olands.  ] 

2.  Bot.  :  Consisting  of  glomeruli  (q.v.); 
congregated  into  a  head. 

glom  -  er  -  a' -  tion»  s.  (Lat.  gloTneratio  ^  & 
bringing  of  the  legs  together  as  into  a  ball ; 
an  amble. 1 

1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  ball;  the  state 
of  being  gathered  into  a  ball. 

2,  A  ball,  a  body  formed  into  a  ball. 

"  For  the  mUi-bow  conaiatoth  of  a  alotneration  of 
BiuaU  drops,  which  cannot  jjosslbly  fAll,  but  from  the 
aire,  that  is  very  low."— Sacon  ■  .Vat  Jlist.,  j  8ai 

•  gl6m'-er-ell§,  s.  pU    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
OW  i«w.*  Commissioners  appointed  to  de- 
termine  differences  between    scholars    in    a 
school  or  university  and  the  townsmen  of  the 
place,    (\\harton.) 

glo-mer'-i-dsB,  s.  -pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  glomvris^ 
genit,  glovieiiidU) ;    Lat.  f^-m.  pi,  adj.  sutf, 

I    -idee.  1 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Myriapoda.  It  consists 
of  arthropodous  animals,  with  a  short  oval 
body,  convex  above,  and  concave  below,  which 
resemble  the  woodlouse,  and  like  itroll  them- 
selves up  into  a  ball  when  danger  appears. 

glom'-er-is.  s.  [Lat.  glomtis  (genit.  gloTneris) 
=  a  ball  or  clue  of  yarn,  threa.d,  &:c.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glomeridie  (q.v.). 

glom'-er-oiis,  n.  [Lat.  gIomerosus  =  \\ke  a 
b;dl,  round.]    Formed  into  a  ball. 

glom'-er-ule,  glom-er'-n-liis (pi.  glom- 
er-ulej,  glom-er'-u-li),  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
glomernh's ;  diniin.  of  glmiuis,  genit.  glovieris 
s=  a  ball.]    [Glomus.] 

1,  Anat.  {Of  the  form  glomerulus) :  A  vascular 
tuft  in  the  kidney,  formed  by  a  small  afferent 
artery  breaking  up  into  minute  branches. 

2.  Botany,  t&c.  (Of  the  form  glomerule) : 

(1)  Sing.  :  A  fruit  consisting  of  a  cluster  of 
capitula,  enclosed  iu  a  common  involucre.  It 
stands  in  tlie  same  relation  to  a  capitulum, 
as  a  compound  does  to  a  simple  umbtl. 
Example  Echinops.  It  is  called  also  a  glomus 
(q.v.). 

(2)  PL:  Heaps  of  powdery  bodies  lying 
upon  the  thallus  of  a  lichen.  They  are  called 
a^o  globuli  and  soredia.    [Soredium.] 

•  glo'-mus,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  ball  orclue  of  yarn.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  Glomerule  (q.v.). 

I^OOm,  s.  [A.S.  glom  =  gloom,  twilight ;  cogn. 
with  Sw.  glamifj  ^  wan,  languid;  cf.  Prov. 
Ger.  glumm  =  gloomy,  glum  The  original 
sense  "was  a  glow— i.e.,  a  faint  light.)  (Gloam- 
mo,  Glum. J 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
;.  LiUrally : 

(1)  Obscurity;  partial  darkness;  thick 
shade. 

••  All  in  K  moment  throuph  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thoiiajind  Imuners  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colours  waving."  MUfon  :  P.  L,,  L  544. 

(2)  A  dark  or  thickly-shaded  place. 

"  In  nnlrequentcd  glooms,  or  ehaggy  banks." 

Thmnxon  :  Spring.  642. 

2.  Fig.:  Heaviness  or  depression  of  mind  ; 
dejection,  dulness,  melancholy  ;  sullenness  ; 
loss  of  spirit ;  gloominess. 

•'  A  aullen  gloom,  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by 
fits.'— fiiti-ittf.'  On  the  Present  Ditcontenis. 

n,  Gunpovjder-mjanuf. :  The  drying-oven. 
gloom- stove,  s.     The  same  as  Gloom,  $., 


•  gloom,  "  glome.  *  glombe,  "  gloome, 
*  glowmbe,  v.i.  *St  (.  (Gloom,  5.  It  shoulii 
be  noted  that  the  verb  occurs  very  much 
earlier  than  the  substantive.] 

A.  Intransitive 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  shine  with  an  obscure  or  imperfect 
light ;  to  appear  obscurely  or  dimly. 

"  Hi->  ffltHtcrint;  armour  mode 
A  little  glooming  light  much  like  n  khade." 

Spenser:  F.  «..  L  L  14. 

2.  To  be  cloudy  or  dark. 

"Fur  that  d/iy  Is  a  day  of  wrathe,  a  day  of  trouble 
and  hcaiiineasc,  a  duy»  of  vttor  dvstrucclon  and  tuisery, 
kdarcke  tia.glo»iingcilii,y."~-Bible  (IbSl),  Stfphotij/L 

3.  To  become  dark  or  dim  ;  to  fade  into 
twilight. 

•*  Ah  when  win  this  long  weary  day  have  end  I 
Loii)(  tliuu):h  it  be,  at  last  I  uoe  it  gloonui 
And  tho  hright  eveuing-at^kr  witti  golih-n  creaet 
Ai'iienre."  Spenser:  /■'pithalamion. 

II.  Fig.:  To  look  gloomily,  sullenly,  or  de- 
jectedly ;  to  appear  sad,  dejected,  or  melan- 
choly ;  to  fi"own. 

"  Now  smyllng  smoothly  like  toaommer'aday. 
Now  glooming  sadly  so  to  cloke  her  iintter.* 

Spenser  :  F.  q,.  VI.  vi.  42. 

B.  Transitive : 

1,  Lit. :  To  make  gloomy,  dark,  or  obscure ; 
to  darken  ;  to  fill  with  gloom. 

"  Black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air." 

Tunngson:  Tlie  Letters. 

2.  Fig.:  To  make  gloomy,  dismal,  or  sad; 
to  sadden  ;  to  fill  with  gloom  or  sadness. 

"Good  heaven!  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting 
day."  Ootdsmith:  Deserted  ViHage. 

*  glo6m'  -fal,  a.     [Eng.  glo(ym.  ;/ul{C).']   Full  of 

gloom  ;  gloomy. 

glo6m'-i-l3^,  adv.    [Eng.  gloomy;  -ly.} 
"  1.  Lit. :  In  gloom  or  sh-ide. 

"Oloomily  retired. 
The  Tillaiu  spider  lives.  cuuniuK  and  fieroe.* 

Thonti'tn :  Summer,  288. 

I         2.  Fig. :  Iu  a  sullen,  dejected,  and  melan- 
choly manner. 

"True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opi>ositiijQ 
Tain,  he  had  gloomily  subtuitted." — ^acciiUnjf :  Bist. 
Eng.,  ch.  vL 

glo6m'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.  gloomy;  -Ttess.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gloomy,  dark,  or  thickly-shaded;  obscurity, 
darkness,  gloom. 

"  But  Chari3  luoking  in.  a  mominc  light 
Upon  that  gloomineax  rose  from  her  eyes," 

Beaa^non! :  Psydie,  vi.  BL 

2.  Fig.  :  Heaviness  or  dejection  of  mind ; 
gloom,  sullenness,  moroseness,  melancholy, 
depression. 

"  That  ,7Zoominf«  and  melancholy  of  temper,  whlcli 
ia  i>o  frequent  in  our  nation." — Additon:  Speotaior. 
No.  419. 

*  glo6m'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Eng.  gloom.;  -ing.\ 

A.  Am  adj. :  Dismal,  gloomy,  depressing, 
sad. 

'*  A  gloomimff -pettce  this  morning  with  it  brings." 
SJuU:eip. :  Jiuoieo  A  Juliet,  v.  3. 

B>  As  subst.  [A.S.  glomung] :  The  gloaming 
or  twilight. 

*•  The  balmy  gloominy,  creac«nt-lit." 

Tennyson:  Oardener's  Daught«rt^6. 

*  glodm'-ish,  *  glooxn'-mish,  a.  [Eng. 
gloom;  -ish.]    Rather  gloomy. 

•■  In  hid  lowering  frunt  oloom-miifi  T 

Stanyhurtt :  Virgil ;  .£neid  liL  6tt. 

^gloomth,  s.  [Eng.  gloom;  suif.  -th,  as  in 
depth,  fijc]    Gloom,  gloominess. 

"  The  yloomth  of  abbeys  and  cathedralB."— FTai/wto  .■ 
To  Mamu  iiL  40(1753). 

gloom'-Sr,  ^  gloom-ie,  a.    [Eng.^ioom;  -y.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Filled  with  gloom  or  darkness ;  dark ; 
obscure  ;  thickly-shaded. 

"  I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 
Through  this  gloonty  covert  wide."* 

Milton :  Comus,  MS. 

*  2.  Of  a  dark  or  dusky  complexion. 

3.  Dark ;  lowering. 

"  A  gloomte  cloud,  the  which  doth  beaze 
An  hideous  stornie,  is  by  the  northern  blast 
Quite  oHcrblowne."  Spenser:  F.  <i.,  IV.  L  4S. 

IL  Figuralively : 

1.  Causing  gloom,  sadness,  or  depression  of 
spirits  ;  sad  ;  melanclioly  ;  dispiriting. 

"  But  man  all  feeling  and  awake. 
The  gloomy  set: lie  Bur\'eyB." 

C'uwper:  To  Rev.  Mr.  Ifevton. 

2,  Dark ;  obscure. 


Drayton  .*  Poly-Olhiofl,  •.  1^ 


3.  Feeling  sadness,  depn-ssion,  or  dejection; 
melancholy  ;  sullen  ;  morose  ;  downca.'it. 

il  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gloomy, 
suUen,  morose,  and  splenetic:  **  All  IheM*  terms 
denote  a  temper  of  mind  the  reveise  of  easy 
or  happy;  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  genei'al 
constitution  or  particular  Irame  of  the  mind  ; 
sullen  lies  in  the  temper  :  a  man  of  a  gloomy 
disposition  is  an  involuntary  agent;  it  Is  his 
niisfoituue,  and  renders  him  in  some  measure 
pitiable;  the  nulkn  man  yields  to  his  evil 
humours  ;  sullenn^-ss  is  his  fault,  and  rtuders 
him  ottt-nsivt!.  SvlUnness  and  moroaeiuss  are 
both  the  inherent  propeilies  of  the  temper  ; 
but  the  foimer  discovers  itself  in  those  who 
have  to  submit,  and  the  latter  in  those  who 
ikave  to  ('(/mmand  ;  sulUnness,  therefore,  l>e- 
Irays  itself  mostly  in  caily  life  ;  moroseness  is 
the  peculiai"  characteiistic  of  age.  SulUnness 
shows  iLsell  mostly  by  an  unseemly  reaer\'e ; 
moroseness  shuws  iiaelf  by  the  harshness  of 
the  speech,  and  the  lougluiess  of  the  voice." 
{Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

t  gloomy-minded,  a.  Sad,  d^ected. 
{Tkohiso^i :  On  Sir  Isaac  Ntivton,  157.) 

*  glopo,  s.    [Glopek.]    a  fright ;  a  panic 

"  O,  my  hart  is  rjaand  now  in  a  glope' 

lowiteley  JlysterieS,  p.  140. 

"  glop-en,  *  glop-pea,  v.t.      [Dut.  gloepen, 
gluipen;  O.  Fri.s.  glupa;  Icel.  glupa.] 

1.  To  be  astonished  or  dismayed ;  to  starv 
in  amazement. 

"  The  god  man  ,  .  .  gloped  for  noyse." 

E.  Eng.  AlUt.  Poems;  C'^cuunMl,  84a 

2.  To  be  downcast  or  disheartened. 

■'  I  gloppcn  and  y  grete." 

AiUurs  of  Arthur.  St.  rtL 

*  glop-ned-ly,  adv.  [Eug.  glapen  ;  -edly.)  In 
tlismay  or  fear. 

*  glop-ping,  •  glop-pynge,  s.    [Glopen.I 

Gluttony,  greediness. 

"  Glotonie  is  her  god  with  gloppynge  ot  drink." 

P.  Plounnan's  Crtde,  IS3L 

•glopp^iiing,*glop-pyn-ing,  s.  [Glopen.J 
Fear,  dismay. 

'*  FoTgloppning  In  his  mod  al  madd." 

Cursor  Alundi,  U,aa> 

glore,  v.i.    [Glare.] 

glor'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.,  =  glory.] 

1.  More  fully,  Gloria  Patri.  The  first  word 
of  the  doxolo^es  sung  at  the  end  of  each 
psalm  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Churches,  hence  used  to  =  doxology, 

2.  More  fully,  GloHa  in  ezcelsis  Deo.  A 
portion  of  the  Mass  so  commencing ;  also  a 
musical  setting  of  the  same. 

*  g4or'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  glory ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  ca'n  be  gloried  in  ;  glorious. 

"Job.  of  all  we  read,  was  the  most  confident  of  his 
own  int^rity,  which  indeed  was  tare  and  j;/<rria^fe." — 
Feltham :  Jtesolees,  xviL 

■  glor-i-a'-tion,  ».     [Lat.   gUniatlo,  ftt>m 

gloriatus,   pa.   par.  of  glorior  =  to  bnast^  to 

glory.]     [Globv.]  Vainglory ;   a  feehuR  of 
triumph ;  conceit. 

"Glory  or  internal  gloriation  or  triumph  ot  thft 
uuJxd.'—Eobbes  :  Human  .Vature,  ch.  ix.,  {  L 

*  glor'-ied,  *  glor-yed.  a.    (Eng.  glory ;  -«i.l 

Illustrious,  noble,  honorable. 

"  Old  respect, 
Aa  I  suppose,  toward  yoor  once  gloried  friend.*' 
Milton:  Samson  Agonistes,  3S4. 

* gl6r-i-f i'-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  glorify;  -abU.} 
TJiat  may  or  should  be  glorified. 

glbr-i-fx-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  glorijUxUio,  flwm 
glorijico  =  to  glorifiy  :  gloria  =  glory,  facio  = 
to  make  ;  Fr.  glorification ;  Sp.  glorificacion  ; 
ItaL  glorificajrione.] 

1.  The  act  of  glorifying,  or  gi\ing  or  as- 
cribing glory  and  honoi  to. 

"All  th;it  we  have  must  be  directed  to  the  great 
end  of  man,  the  gloTnfication  of  God  and  thesatvattun 
of  our  souls,"— Tayior."  /tide  qf  Conscience,  bk.  iii^ 
ch.  ill. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  or  raised  to 
glory ;  exaltation  in  honor  and  dignity. 

".The  [angels]  are  ready  enonch  to  congratulata 
their  glorification."— Seott :  Chnstuin  Life,  i>L  iL,  ch. 
viL,  §  10. 

gliir-i'-f  ied,  pa,  par,  or  a,    [Gloritt.I 

glor'-i-fy,  *  glor-i-fie,  v.t.  &  f.  [Fr  glori- 
fier,  from  Lat.  glorifco  =  to  make  gloriotM : 
gloria  =  glory  ;  facio  =  to  make ;  Sp.  &  Port. 

gtorijicar;  ItaL  glorificart.] 
A.  Intronsitii'e  .' 


fiite,  f&t,  tare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there; 
«•  wore,  W9l£,  work,  whd,  sdn:  mute,  cub.  cure,  ^nlte,  cur,  rule.  fuU;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  p^U 
S^ian.    ».«o  =  e;ey=a.   qa  =  lcw. 
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1,  To  procure  glory  or  honor  to ;  to  raise 
Id  honor  or  dignity.   ■ 

**  MmIc  a&int— thruuch  patience  glorified  on  earth." 

Wordiworth  :  Excurtiott.  bk.  vt 

2.  To  ascribe  or  pay  honor  or  glory  to  in 
worship. 

"Good  fellow,  t«Il  U9  here  the  circumstance. 
That  we  for  thee  may  ulorify  the  Lord." 

hhak^p. ;  2  Jlenrj/  VI.,  IL  L 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  extol. 

"  No  chymtst  yet  the  elixir  got 
Bat  glorifies  hia  pret'mi"*  pot. 
If  bythe  way  to  him  befall 
Bomu  odorona  thiun."  Donne. 

i.  To  raise  or  exalt  to  glory  in  heaven  ;  to 
«xalt  to  celestial  beatitude. 
*5.  To  make  divine. 

*'  Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descriei 
By  seuse,  detlue  a  body  fflorified  t " 

Dryden  :  Hind  &  Panther,  L  M. 

*B.  Intrans.  :To  boast,  to  brag,  to  be  proud. 

•'  Cuplde,  I  mene,  of  tlita  maist  thou  ffiori/ye." 

Chaucer:  TruilusA  Crt'tsida.  iiL  187. 

gldr'-i-ole,  s.  [Formed  from  Lat.  gloria,  in 
imitation  of  awreoie  (q.v.).]  A  glory  or  circk 
of  rays  represented  in  old  paintings  as  sur- 
rounding the  heads  of  saints.    [Glokv,  s.] 

glor-i-o'-^a,  s.  [Fern.  sing,  of  lAt.  gloriosut 
—  full  of  glory,  glorious.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Liliacese,  and  apparently 
of  the  tribe  Tulipese.  Gloriosa  superba  is,  aa 
its  name  implies,  a  splendid  flower.  It  climbs 
by  a  tendril,  in  which  the  lanceolate  leaves 
terminate.  The  flowers  are  large,  red,  and 
yellow,  Tlie  plant  glows  in  India.  Its  root 
is  generally  deemed  i)oisonous.  G.  simplex  l.s 
found  in  the  Himalayas,  and  G.  vircscens  in 
Senegntiibia.  The  name  Gloriosa,  given  by 
Linnfeus,  is  now  generally  altered  to  Metho- 
nica  (q.v.). 

Fabrics:  A  fabric  comjioeed  of  wool  and  eilk, 
closely  resembling  the  latter. 

•  gl6r-l-6'-S©r,  s.  [Lat,  gloriosus  =  boastful.] 
A  boaster. 

"  Prattling  glorios*r»  [hax-e]  the  emaUest  perform 
acco  of  couTdfie. "— ffrewj ,-  Menai-hron,  p.  82. 

•  ^br-i-6'-s6,  s.    [Itil.]    A  boaster. 

"Gtvin)jcieditt0  8Uchaj7f('rfoso.'*— FuWer/  Worthiei; 
Devun.  i.  294. 

glbr'-i-ous,  *  glor-i-ouse»  •  glor-y-ous, 

a.  [O.  Fr.  glorios,  from  Lat.  gloriosus  = 
(1)  glorious,  (2)  boastful,  from  gloria  =  glory 
(q.v.)  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  gloriosa.] 

*  1.  More  general  in  its  meaning  than  now, 
and  including  vainglory  as  well  as  reputation 
of  a  legitimate  character  ;  boastful,  vain- 
glorious, haughty. 

"  Some  took  this  for  a  glorious  brag ;  others  thought 

lie  [AlcibiadesJ  was  like  euough  to  have  done  it.  '— 

^'orth:  riutarch.  p.  183. 

2.  Noble,  illustrious  ;  worthy  of  receiving 
glory,  honor,  or  praise. 

"Who  is  like  thee.  (7?oHiitji  in  holiness,  fearful  la 
praises,  doir^g  wondera?" — Exodus  y.v.  ii. 

S.  Worthy  of  admiration  or  praise ;  noble, 
excellent,  magnificent. 

"  This  universe  shall  paaa  away— n  frame 
Glorious  becaiist;  the  eliitdowof  thy  lui^htl 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee." 

^Vordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  Iv. 

4,  Expressins  or  denoting  rank,  dignity,  or 
honor ;  honorable. 


•  5.  Eager  or  striving  after  glory,  excellence, 
or  renown  ;  ambition. 

'•  The  purchase  la  to  m.ike  men  fjTortous.' 

i!hakt:sp.:  Pericles,  Pto\.  9. 

6.  Elevated  by  drink  ;  hilarious,  uproarious. 

"  Kf  ngs  may  be  blessed  but  Tarn  was  glorious. 
O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious." 

Burns:  Tom  O'Shanter. 

i(l6r'-x-ous-l3^,    *  glor-i-ous-liche,  adv, 

[Eng.  glorioi{s:  -ly.] 

•  1.  Boastfully ;  braggingly. 

"Sir  OIoi'ioii3  Tipto,  .  .  t.iIka.'/MrfofMryofftnythlnj, 
llut  very  seldom  is  in  the  riLj;lit." — BenJotison:  Nwtt 
Inn.    (List  of  Dramatis  Peisonae.) 

2.  Nobly,  splendidly,  admirably. 

••^e  g\o3e  glourioiis!ic?ie  was  wryte  with  gylte  penna." 
Pi:rs  Ploughman,  p.  322. 

3.  Hilariously,  uproariously, 

"Drink,  and  be  rand  tlien  :  'tis  your  country  bids  I* 
Qloriotisly  dmuk,  obey  the  iinjiort.iQt  u-ill  1" 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  SIO. 

glor'-i-ous-ness,  * glor-i-ows-nesse, 

s.      lEng.  glorioris;    -ness.]     The  quality  or 
state  of  being  glorious  ;  glory. 

"  Amone  them  also  that  are  good,  enerie  one.  as  h« 
bath  iu  this  vsed  himaelfe.  so  shal  ho  excell  other  in 
the  gloriousnat  at  hia  new  hodye."— Udal :  X  Corinth. 

eh.  zv. 


glor'^y,  •  glolr-e,  •  glor-le,  "  glor-yo,  s. 

[O.  Ft.  glorif.  (Fr.  gloirc),  from  Lat.  gloria,  for 
cloria,  from  the  same  root  aa  in  duo;  Gr.  k\im 
(Wud)  —  to  lie^r  ;  Lat.  tHc/;//,H»  =  renowned  ; 
Gr.  »cAe'o9  {kleos)  =  glory,  renown  ;  Sp.,  Port., 
&  Ilal.  gloria.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*\.  Originally  in  a  more  extended  sense 
than  now,  induding  vain  glory,  as  well  as 
glory  of  a  more  reputable  Kind  ;  arrogance, 
pride,  haughtiness. 

"In  ntllltat7  commanders  and  soldiers  vain-glory 
Is  an  cseontial  point ;  for  aa  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by 
glury  one  courage  ahar[)enetb  anotlier." — Bacon  :  Si- 
tayt ;  0/  Viiin-glorg. 

2.  Praise,  honor,  or  admiration  or  distinc- 
tion puid  or  ascribed  to  any  person  by  general 
consent ;  renown,  celebrity. 

"  For  what  is  glorg  but  the  blaae  of  fame, 
Tlie  peupie'a  praiae,  if  ;Uwayd  praise  unmixed  ?" 
Milton:  P.  R.,  iii.,  47. 

3.  Adoration  or  praise  asoribed  in  worship. 

•*  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest  "—Ltike  ii.  14. 

4.  A  state  of  sjilendor ;  greatness,  gran- 
deur, or  magniQcence. 

"6oloi>ion  in  all  \\i&glorg  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these."— Jfof/Aeur  vi.  29. 

5.  The  felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  thoM 
who  love  God. 

"Thou  shiilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
words receive  me  Into  thy  glory." ^ Psalm  Ixxiii.  31. 

"  6.  Lustre,  splendor,  brilliancy. 

"  From  operiing  skies  may  streaming  glories  shine. 

And  saints  embrace  thee  with  a  luve  like  mine." 

Pope:  Eloise  to  Abelard.  aii 

*  7.  A  noble  or  praiseworthy  pride. 

"  The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  un- 
known to  your  ears,  to  which  all  worthy  fame  hath 
glory  to  come  unto."— Sidney. 

8.  That  which  makes  glorious,  distinguished, 
or  renowned  ;  the  distinguishing  ornament  or 
honor;  that  of  which  a  i>ersou,  place,  or 
nation  is  or  may  be  proud. 

*'  Increasing  London,  Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  e^irth  than  she." 

Cowper:  Task,  L  T23. 

*9.  A  glorious,  honorable,  or  worthy  act; 
a  source  of  honor. 

"  Think  it  no  gVyry  to  swell  In  tyranny.'— 5itfn«»  : 

Arcadia. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  Properly,  a  combination  of  the 
nimbus  and  aureola,  but  commonly  taken  aa 
the  same  as  nimbus  (q.v.). 

2.  Pijrotech.  :  A  cluster  of  large  fixed  suns. 
[FixED-stra.J 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  glory 
and /lojior:  '*  Glory  impels  to  extraordinary 
efforts  and  to  great  undertakings.  Honour 
induces  to  a  discliarge  of  one's  duty.  Excel- 
lence in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the 
exploit,  bring  glory ;  a  faithful  exercise  of 
one's  talents  refleets  honour.  Glory  is  con- 
nected with  everything  wliich  has  a  pecul-ar 
public  interest ;  honour  is  more  properly  ob- 
tained within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
conlined  to  the  nation  or  lite  of  the  individual 
bj  whom  it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the 
earth,  and  descends  to  the  latest  posterity ; 
honour  is  limited  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by 
few,  and  may  be  an  object  of  iuditference  to 
any  one  ;  honour  is  more  or  less  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  must  be  disregarded  by  no 
one.  A  tliirst  for  glory  is  seldom  indulged 
but  at  the  expense  of  others  ;  a  love  of  honour 
can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 
of  others,"    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

glory-hole,  s. 

Glass-manu/. :  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a 
glass-furnace,  exposing  the  brilliant  white  of 
the  interior. 

glory-crowned,  <u    Having  the  bead 

encircled  witli  a  glory. 

"  His  OTm  Viist  shallow  glory.crou^ed." 

Tennyson  :  Jn  Memoriam,  xcvL 

glory-pea,  s. 

Bot, .  The  genas  Clianthus. 

*  glory -smitten,  a.    Smitten  op  seized 

with  a  thirst  for  glory. 

glory-tree,  s. 

Bot, :  The  genus  Clerodendron. 

gl6r'-3^,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  gloHer,  fh5m  Lat.  gtorior 
=to  boast ;  Sp.  &  Port,  gloriar;  Itah  gloriare.] 
[Glory,  s.] 
A.  Intransitive ; 


I.  To  boast ;  to  f<.'el  pride. 

"This  title  of  Fncholder  la  what  I  modt  glory  in. 


*  2.  To  exult  with  joy ;  to  rejoice. 

"  Both  glorying  to  have  scapt  the  Btygian  flood.* 
JIilt"n:  />./,.,  L  239. 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  make  glorious ;  to  glorify; 
to  give  glory  to. 

"The  troop 

That  gloried  Venus." 

Oreene ;  LoQklng.glatt,  p.  119. 

^  Crabbthus  discriminates  between  to  glory 
and  to  boast:  "To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's 
glory.  To  boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one's  advan- 
tage. To  ghry  is  more  particularly  the  act  of 
the  mind,  tlie  indulgence  of  the  internal  senti- 
ment :  to  boa.4  denotes  rather  the  expre».sion 
of  the  sentiment.  To  glory  is  applied  only  to 
matters  of  moment ;  boiist  is  ratiier  suitable 
to  trifling  points.  Glory  is  but  seldom  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast  still  seldomer  in  a 
good  sense,"    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  glor'-3^-lesa,  a.  [Eng.  glory;  -less.\  With- 
out glory  ;  bereft  of  glory. 

"Suuilesa,  glorylcss,  and  desperate.' 

Peele  :  Battle  of  Alcatftr.  11. 1. 

*  glor-y-yn,  f .  (.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  defile; 
to  maka  dirty  ;  to  stain. 

"  Otoryyn  OX  wythe  ouclene  th>uee  befoylya.  if*> 
CuZo,  delurpo."— Prompt.  Pare. 

•  glo^e  (1),  s.    [Gloze,  a.] 

*  glo^e,  v.i,    [Gloze,  v.] 

"  gl6s'-er,  5.    [Glosser.] 

gloss  (1),  *  glose  (2),  s.  [O.  Ft.  glose,  from 
Lat.g^s.sa=a  word  requiring  explanation,  from 
Gr.  yAwo-o-a  (glossa)  =  the  tongue,  a  difficult 
word ;  Icel.  glosu  ;  Sw.  ylosa ;  Daiu  glose ; 
Dut.  glos ;  Sp.  ii  Ital.  glosa;  Port,  glossa.} 
[Glozl:.J 

1.  An  explanatory  note  or  remark  on  the 
margin  or  between  the  lines  of  a  book,  as  an 
equivalent  for  foreign  or  strange  words.  (Ori- 
ginally inserted  by  the  copyist  of  a  manu- 
script, to  make  the  meaning  more  plain.) 

2.  A  connnent,  note,  or  explanation  on  a 
point  of  dithculty  in  a  work,  especially  in  one 
written  in  a  foreign  tongue  ;  a  scholium. 

"No  commentator's  tedious  gff>st.' 

Cowper:  A  ManuaL 

*  3.  A  false  or  specious  interpretition  or 
explanation. 

"  Thou  hast  made  muiy  glose  with  thy  false  tolk- 
jTli:,"  iowiieleg  Mys(erif4,  p.  209. 

^  A  gloss  is  an  explanation  of  difficulties  in 
a  text  which  are  merely  verbal,  and  have  no 
relation  to  the  subject  matter  iUielf.  The 
Word  was  originaUy  applied  to  obsolete,  pro- 
vincial, dialectical,  or  tcchnicai  words,  or  uses 
of  words,  coIU'Ctions  of  such  words  being 
called  ylossai.  They  became  conmion  in  the 
Alexandrian  period  of  Greek  literature,  their 
subject  being  the  works  of  Homer  and  other 
early  poets.  Glosses  of  the  Hebrew  texts  were 
made  by  the  Kabbinica!  writers.  Ir,  Roman 
and  canon  law  glosses  were  early  introduced, 
and  liore  were  not  merely  verbal,  but  dealt 
also  with  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
gloss,  in  this  case— being  written  between  the 
lines  and  on  the  margin  of  the  text — was 
called  glossa  interlineai-is. 

gloss  (2),  5.  [Icel.  glossi  =  a  blaze ;  Sw.  diaL 
gJa<a  =  a  glowing,  glossa  =  to  glow,  to  shine ; 
JI.  H.  Ger.  glosen=  to  glow,  glose  =  a.  glow,  a 
gleam.  The  word  has  been  confused,  and  its 
meaning  has  been  partially  affected  by  the 
confusion  with  Glose  (1),  5.] 

1,  Lit.:  The  brightness  or  lustre  proceeding 
from  a  smooth,  polished  surface ;  polul)| 
sheen,  glossiuess. 

"  Weeds  that  the  wind  did  toss 
The  vir.nns  wore  :  the  youths  woven  coats,  th;\t  casi 

a  i.^iiit  dim  gloss 
Like  tiiat  of  oiL  '  Chapman:  Homer  ;  Iliad. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  specious  or  fair  outward  appear- 
ance ;  external  show  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

*'  Tliere  is  a  cort  of  glois  ui>on  ingenious  t<iIsehoodB 
that  diizzlea  tlie  iningin.itioa.  but  which  neither  bd> 
loiii.'s  ti>  nor  becoraej  the  sober  asj-ect  of  truth. "^ 
Burke:  Vindication  of  If alional  Society  {Pret). 

*  ^  To  set  a  gloss  on  anything:  To  give  it  a 
specious  appearance.  (Sliake^. :  1  Henry  VI., 
iv.  1.) 


IV.  1.) 

gloss  (I).    *  glose,   *glos-en,  *glosso, 

"  gi03-yn,  V.  t.  &  i.  (O.Fr.  gioser;  fiuiu  Low 
Lat,  giosso,  from  glossa  =  a  gloss  ;  Icel.  glosa  = 
to  explain;  Dut.  glozcn;  Sp.  glosttr;  Port. 
glossnr ;  Hal.  gh.^sare.}     [GLOas(l),  s.] 


hSiXt  l>6p-;  pout,  j^ib-l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  ahi^ ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sioos  =  ahua.   -blear^l^*  ^c.  =  be2«  del. 
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erloss — glottalite 


A-  Transitive  : 

1.  To  ex]>lam  by  note,  gloss,  or  comment; 
to  comment  on  so  as  to  render  cleur  or  plain; 
to  aiiiititate. 

"  This  tale  nedeth  nought  be  gloud. 
For  It  la  upeulk-lie  sliewed."  Oower  lil.,2U. 

•  2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"  So  wel  he  couthe  me  fflone  _ 

Whiin  that  he  wold  taauu  my  bele  chose. 

O/iaucer:  C.  r..«,»L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  comment;  to  write  or  make  com- 
ments or  explanatory  remarks. 

"  But  no  maQ  can  a'ostn  upon  this  text  after  that 
manner,  for  the  projihit  wiya.  No  shepherd  Bhall  pitch 
bis  (old  there,  nor  ehall  any  uutu  uasa  tiirough  It  (or 
ever."— fl.  Moro :  Dcfeiue  qf  the  PIMotophic  Cabbala, 
ch.  iii. 
*2.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle. 

"  Who  that  couthe  glote  aofte 
Aiid  flater.  such  he  set  ahtfte 
lu  great  estate."  Qower,  IIL,  170. 

•3,  To  make  sly  remarks. 

**  Her  equ.ila  flrat  observed  her  growing  zeal. 
And  laugiiiogt/'ojsfltf  that  Abra  seneii  oo  welL"" 

Prior  :  Solomon,  it.  865. 

glSss  (2),  v.t.     [Gloss  (2),  s.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  give  a  gloss  or  superficial  lustre 
to ;  to  make  glossy  or  lustrous  :  as.  To  gloss 
cloth  or  paper. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1,  To  give  a  fair  or  specious  appearance  to; 
to  render  specious  or  plausible. 

"  Do  I  not  reason  wholly  on  your  conduct! 
You  have  the  art  tu  glou  Ibe  foulest  cause." 

phiupt, 

2.  To  palliate  by  .specious  representation. 

"  Thuiigh  every  t^jugue  should  Join  in  glossing  orer 
And  eveu  Justifying  'tU  or  any  of  those  Crimea." — 
Porteui,  Vol.  li,.  ser.  10. 

%  (1)  In  the  figurative  senses  there  is  evi- 
dently a  confusion  with  Gloss  (1),  v. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
gloss,  to  var^iish,  and  to  palliate  :  "  Gloss  and 
varnish  are  hgurative  terms,  which  borrow 
their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering 
the  outer  surface  of  any  physical  object 
shining.  To  gloss  is  to  give  a  gloss  or  bright- 
ness to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in 
the  case  of  japan  or  mahogany  :  to  varnish  is 
to  give  an  artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying 
a  foreign  substani-e.  Hence  in  the  figurative 
ase  of  the  terms,  to  gloss  is  to  put  the  best 
face  upon  a  thing  by  various  little  distortions 
and  artifices  ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood  :  topalliate 
requires  still  less  artifice  than  either,"  (Crabb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

glds-sa'-gra,  s.      [Gr.  ^Xwao-a  (gldssa)  =  th© 
tongue,  aud'dypaiagra)  =  a  catr-liing.] 
I^athoL  :  A  rheumatic  pain  in  the  tongue, 

gloss-an'-thrasE,  s,  [Gr.  y^^rra  (glossa)^ 
the  tongue,  and  afOpa^  {anthrax)  =  coal,  char- 
coal ;  Fr.  glossanthiax.] 

Vet.  :  A  disease  affecting  herbivorous  ani- 
mals, especially  cattle  and  horses.  It  is 
characterized  by  dark-coloured  carbuncles  on 
the  tongue. 

gloSS-ar'-i-al,  a.  [Eng.  glosmry  ;  -al.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  glut,sary  ;  containing,  or  of 
the  nature  of  a  glossary. 

"In  the  glossnrial  index  of  former  editions,  the 
reader  has  merely  been  presented  with  a  l^ng  list  of 
worils,  and  references  to  the  passages  wht-re  tbey 
occur."— iVosicei/ .   AdverCuentenl  to  Shaketpeart, 

gloSS'-a-rist,  s.     [Eng.  glossar{y);  -ist.]  ■ 

1.  One  who  glosses  or  comments  upon  an 
author. 

2.  A  writer  or  compiler  of  a  glossary. 

"  I  am  quiteaware  that  the  (7M«(ir«f  J  are  never  ttred 
of  printing."— .Vofes  *  Queries,  July  38,  1883,  p.  74. 

Iploss'-a-r^,  s.  [liat.  glossarium,  from  glossa 
=  a  difficult  word  requiring  explanation  ;  Gr. 
7AwiTo-a  (glossa)  =  the  tongue  ;  a  diffi{-ult  word  ; 
¥r.  glossaire  ;  Up.  glosario ;  Ital.  p^ossorio.]  A 
vocabulary  or  dictionary  of  glosses  or  expla- 
nations of  words  obsolete  or  rare,  or  occurring 
only  in  works  of  a  special  class,  as  technical 
terms,  or  of  provincial  dialectal  forms  or  words. 
Such  vocabularies  are  frequently  given  at  the 
end  of  modern  editions  of  the  works  of  old 
writers — such  as  Chaucer  and  other  authors  of 
the  mediaeval  period — many  of  the  words  uwed 
by  whom  are  obnolete,  are  antiquated  in  spell- 
ing, or  are  used  in  meanings  no  lunger  under- 
stood.  Glossaries  are  necessary  to  the  satis- 
factory reading  of  such  works. 

"  He  spells  tbem  true  by  intuition's  licht, 
And  needs  no  gU/tiary  to  set  him  right. 

Coteprr  :  IVet-dlesi  Alarm. 


[Eng.  glossy;    -ly.]     In  a 


^  For  the  dilTerence  between  glossary  and 
dictionary,  see  Dictionary. 

■  glos-sa'-tdr,  «.  [Fr.  glosnateur.]  A  writer 
or  (!oiiipih:r  of  glosses  ;  a  commentator. 

"  This  ia  the  ful!  state  of  this  affair.  In  the  age  when 
Ht'iicca,  who  was  the  gloitator,  lived."  — /!/».  Taylor; 
DUtwtiive from  Popery,  pL  IL,  hk.  L.  f  11. 

glos-sS-col'-Iite,  s.  [Gr.  7Xw<r<ra  (gldssa)  = 
the  tongue ;  leoAAa  (kolla)  =■  glue  ;  suflf.  -Ut 
afi«.)(q.v.).] 

Jtfiii. :  A  variety  of  Halloyslto,  It  is  milk- 
white  in  color,  and  eaithy.  On  the  edges  it 
is  translucent.  It  is  fonnd  in  a  siliceouj 
Bilmian  rock  in  Rising  Fawn,  Dade  County, 
Georgia.     (Z)ona.) 

gloss'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (1),  v.  ;  -er]  A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments  ;  a  commentator. 

"  It  was  not  easy  for  the  king's  gloisers  to  Interpret 
theiti  to  their  own  luiiid.  whilst  the  bishops  were  at 
hand  to  refute  and  rectify  their  comment*."- //ursi . 
Constitution  of  th«  English  Ooiremnient, 

gl6ss'-er  (2),  s.  (Eng.  gloss  (2),  v. ;  -er.]  One 
who  polishes  or  gives  a  lustre  to  anything. 

gloSS'-io,  s.  [Gr.  ykCitra-a  (glossa)  =  a  tongue.) 
The  name  given  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Eliis.  F.R.S.,  to  a  system  of  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  English  language,  intended  to  be  used 
concurrently  with  the  existing  system. 

gloss -i-ly",  adv. 
glossy  manner. 

gloss'-i-ness,  5.  [Eng.  glossy ; -luss.]  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  glossy;  superficial  lustre. 

"Their  surfaces  had  a  smoothness  and  glossiness 
much  surpassing  whatever  I  had  observed  in  nuuine 
or  common  salt. ' — Sot/le :   Works,  vL  408. 

gloss'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gl.os3  (2),  v.] 
A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  An  operation  upon  silk  thread 

by  wliicli  it  is    moistened  with  steam  and 

stretched  to  develope  a  gloss. 

•gloss' -ist.  s.  [Eng.  gloss  (\),  s.  ;  -ist.]  A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator, 

"It  was  raised  by  inconsiderate jf^oMMti  from  tha 
mistake  of  this  teix.t."— Milton  :  Tftrachordon. 

glos-si'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  y\Ci<rtra  (glossa)  =  the 
tongue  ;  suff.  -itis  =  denoting  inflammation.] 

Pathol, :  Inflammation  of  the  tongue.  Since 
mercury  began  to  be  less  used  for  salivation, 
idiopatiiic  glossitis  has  become  rare.  Wlien  it 
occurs,  it  is  generally  as  a  symptom  of  some 
other  disease.  The  tongue  wlien  inflamed 
often  becomes  too  large  for  the  moutii. 

•gl6ss'-l3^»  adv.  [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -ly.] 
Having  a  glossy  or  lustrous  appearance; 
glossy. 

gloS-s6-,  pre/.  [Gr.  yhM(r<ra  (gldssa)  =  the 
tongue.]  Belonging  to  or  resembling  tha 
tongue. 

glosso-eplglottic,  a. 

Anat.:  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  epi- 
glottis and  the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso- 
pharyngeal folds  or  frjenula. 

glosso-pharyngeal,  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  both  the  pharynx 
and  the  tongue.  Thus  there  are  glosso-pha- 
rj'ngeal  nerves.  They  are  the  ninth  pair,  and 
act  on  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  on  the 
tongue. 

glos'-SO-^ele,  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.X  and 
Gr.  KqKrj  {kite)  =  a  tumor.) 

Surg. :  A  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  arising 
from  tumefaction  of  the  organ, 

glOS-SO-CO'-mi-lim,  s.  [Gr.  yKuta-a-a  (glossa) 
=  a  tongue,  and  KOfxeui  (konujo)  =  to  guard.] 

Surg.:  Originally  a  small  case  for  holding 
the  tongues  of  wind  instruments,  afterwards 
extended  to  a  case  or  apparatus  in  which  frac- 
tured limbs  are  kept. 

gl6s-s6c'-6-lll6xi»  s.  [Gr.  y\iii(ra-oKOiJ.ftov  (glos- 
sokomeion)  =  a  case  to  kee)t  mouthpieces ; 
■yAiocTcra  (glossa)  =  tongue,  and  Kojue'w  (lom^o)  = 
to  take  care  of.]  A  form  of  winch  with  gear- 
wheels and  pinions,  and  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights. 

glos-sog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  -yAwo-o-a  (glossa) 
=  the  tongue,  a  difficult  word,  and  ypa^ia 
(grapho)^  to  write.)  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
comments  ;  a  commentator. 


•■Some  Words  I  l>»lleve  may  pose  the  ablest  qlo»»»- 
gruphernow  hvintr—fSlount:  A'tcUrU  TenuresiVnti. 

gl6a-80-gra.pll'-ic-al,a.  [Eng.  glossr>graphy ; 
-icai]     Of  or  I'eitainiiig  to  glossography. 

glos-sog'-ra-phj?,  s.    (Glos.soorapheii.1 

1.  fJrd.  Lang. :  The  act  of  writing  glosses  or 
comments. 

2.  ATiat.:  A  description  of  or  treatise  on 
the  tongue. 

glos-s6-by'-al«  a.     [Fref,  glosso;  and   kyoi. 

(q.v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  LinguaL 

glossohyal-bone,  s. 

Comp.  Anat.  :  A  slight  bone  supporting  th* 
tongue  in  some  fishes,  the  same  as  Lingual 
bone. 

glds-80-131'-i-a,  8.  [Gr.  yXiawa  (glossa)  =  a 
tongue,  a  language,  and  XoAtd  (lalia)  =  talk, 
chatter;  AoAew  (lakd)^  to  talk,  to  prattle.) 
The  gift  of  toiigues'Bpecially  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church  in  early  times.  Since  then  it  has 
been  claimed  for  several  Roman  missionary 
saints,  notably  for  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

"The  glouolaUa,  or  'epe&klng  with  a  tongue,"  la 
connected  with  '  {iropbesyiDg ' — that  is,  exalted  preadi- 
Ing  and  ua^Kying  God.' — Farrar :  St.  Paui,  L  M. 

glds-sSl'-a-l^,  s.  [Glossolalia.)  The  samt 
as  Glossolalia  (q.v.). 

"That  the  I77««o^J/y  at  Corinth  was  not  a  epeaklnff 
In  foreign  languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof.'— 
Farrar  :  St.  Paul.L  lOO. 

glos-so-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gU)$soU)g(y) ; 
'ical]    Of  or  pertaining  to  glossology. 

glds-sdr-^gist.  s.     [Eng.  glossolog(y) ;  -ii(.J 

1.  A  glossographer  ;  an  explainer  of  terms. 

2.  One  versed  in  glossology. 

gl6s-s6l'-6-gy,  8.  [Gr.  yXunTtra  (gldssa)  =  a 
tongue,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.) 

1.  Technology :  The  definition  and  explana^ 
tion  of  terms,  as  of  a  science.  Thus  in  Lind- 
ley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  bk.  iii.,  defining 
the  terms  used  in  Botany,  is  headed  Glossology. 

2.  Comp.  Philol. :  The  science  of  langtiage 
[Philology.) 

glos-sop'-ter-is.  s.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.).  and 
Lat.  pteris ;  Gr.  irrepis  (pteris)  —  a  kind  of 
fern.] 

Palceobot.  ;  A  genus  of  fossil  ferns.  Glosso- 
pterisBrowniana  iii  fonndin  India,  in  Australia, 
and  in  Southern  Africa,  in  beds,  the  exact  aga 
of  which  has  not  been  finally  settled. 

glos-so-ther'-i-um,  «.  [Pref.  glosso-  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  Orjpiov  (therion)  —  a  wild  animal) 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Myrmecophagida, 
found  in  Brazilian  cave  deposits. 

gl6s-s6t'-o-m^,  s.    [Gr.  yAoxro-a,  (gldssa)  =  th« 
tongue,  and  rop-rj  (tome)  =  a   cutting  ;  rtfum 
(temno)  =  to  cut.] 
Surg. :  Exsection  of  the  tongue. 

glds'-sy,  a,    [Eng.  gloss  (2),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  smooth,  lustrous  eiufaoe ; 
highly  polished,  shining,  lustrous. 

"The  glossy  holly  loved  the  part." 

Scott :  Lurd  of  the  Islet,  T.  It. 

*2.  Fig. :  Having  a  fair  or  specious  appear- 
ance ;  plausible. 

Glo's'-ter,  s.    [Gloucester.] 

•  glot  -  cr  -  y,  *  glot  -  er  -  ye.  •  glot  -  ry, 
^  glut-rie,  5.    [Eug.  g!ut ;  -ry.]    Gluttony. 

"  Ot  thy  towle  gloCerije  a-hatein^"  —  MifTC/  /n*tru#fc 
/or  Parish  Priests,  p.  6l 

•  glot-e-rous,  a.  [Eng.  glut;  -eTovs.]  Glut 
touous. 

"A  bee«t«  ,  ,  ,  mort  glorgrou^"—  Wyciiff4  Lerit, 
X130. 

•  glot-on,  *    [GurrroN.] 

glot'-tal.  It.  [Eng.  gJotti(s):  -aZ.)  Relating  m 
pertaining  to  the  glottis. 

gl6t'-ta-lite,  s.  [From  Lat.  Gtota,  Clota  =  the 
Roman  name  of  the  Clyde,  and  Gr.  hiQoi  (lUho4 
=  stone.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Arialcime  (Brit.  3f«. 
Catal.),  or  of  Edingtunite  (Dana).  Thomson 
described  it  as  occurring  in  white  crystals, 
regular  octahedrons,  or  four-sided  pyramids  or 
cubes.  Found  near  Port  Glasgow,  on  th« 
Clyde. 


fate.  Hit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     es,  oe  =  e;    ey  =  a,    (iu  =  kw» 


glottis— glow 
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Klot'-tiS,  5.  (Gr.  yAwTTts  (glottis)  (see  the  def), 
from  ■yAoJTTa  (glotta),  the  Attic  furin  of  yAtocrcra 
(glossa)  —  the  tongue.] 

Anat. :  The  mouth  of  the  wind-pipe.  It 
constitutes  a  narrow  aperture  covered  by  the 
epiglottis  when  om*  liolds  his  breath  or  swal- 
lows. It  contributes  by  dilatation  and  con- 
traction to  the  modulation  of  tlie  voice.  It 
is  sometimes  called  tlie  rima  glottis,  that  is. 
the  fissure  or  chink  of  the  glottis.  The  length 
of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  is  directed 
horizontally  from  before  backward,  varies, 
like  the  vucal  chords,  until  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, when  its  lenjicth,  in  the  case  of  the  male, 
undergoes  a  euddeu  development,  the  voice 
deepening  in  consequence,  lu  the  adult  male 
the  aperture  ie  about  eleven  lines  in  leiigth. 
This  lengthening  does  not  take  place  iu  the 
female,  the  glottis  remaining  unchanged,  its 
length  being  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  male. 
The  chink  of  the  glottis  is  formed  by  tlie  car- 
tilages of  the  larynx,  the  vibration  of  whose 
edges  by  passing  breath  causes  the  vocal 
Bounds. 

lElot  -  to  -  log-  xc,    glot-to-ldg'-xc-al,    a. 

[Eng.  ghttolog(y);    -ic ;   -icaL]     Pertaining   or 
relating  to  glottology. 

"Thia  very  teaching  .  .  .  must  certainly  jtfTord  a 
wide  Bcope  fur  ^/o^(ci/'i;/<c  observftliou  and  resenrch  "— 
Prof.  Hajna.  m  Eighth  Annual  Addreu  to  Philol, 
Society.  1S7»,  p.  28. 

gl6t-t6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  glottolog(y) ;  -ist] 
One  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
language. 

■■  It  is  In  the  Aryan  f.'iiuily  that  the  glottolofiitt  will 
have  to  receive  his  tmiiimg  for  some  time  to  come."— 
A.  a.  Sayce :  Principles  of  Comp.  PhUoL  (1878).  p.  69. 

glot-tol'-o-g^,  s.  [Gr.  yAoiTTa  (glotta)  =  the 
tongue,  language,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a.  dis- 
course.] Generally  used  in  the  same  sense  a3 
glossology  (q.v.).  Professor  Sayce,  however, 
gives  a  wider  signification,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  extract. 

'■  QlottoJogy  will  be  the  science  of  language,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  ^.ulual  growth  of  the  mind 
of  man.  whether  displayed  in  the  creation  of  laugu.ige 
generally  as  au  uistrumptit  of  intercommunication, 
and  the  embodiment  of  the  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions between  thou^'ht  and  the  world,  or  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  will  uvtr  the  mechanism  of  the  Ixjdily 
organs,  and  the  limitations  imposed  in  turn  by  tlieni 
upon  it,  or  Lastly  in  the  evolution  of  the  reli^'ious  idea 
—in  other  words,  in  Comparative  Mythology  and  the 
ficience  of  Religions,"  —  A.  B,  Sayca :  Principla  of 
Comp.  PhUoL  (1674),  p.  59. 

<*  gloiit,  v.i.  &  t.     [A  variant  of  Gloat  (q.v.).] 
A.  Intrans. :  To  look  sullen  or  gloomy ;  to 
pout. 

"Oloutinff  with  auUen  spite,  the  fury  shook 
Her  clotted  locks.  "         Qartft     [n.-ii.cmari/,  iL  35. 

B*  Trans. :  To  stare  or  gaze  at. 

"  The  same  settetb  himselfe  upon  a  stage  to  be 
Iflouttd  upou  by  every  evil  eye,"  — Biblt  (lfil3l.  The 
Tra'utaton  to  the  Jteader. 

•  glout,  s.     [Glout,  v.]    a  sulk,  bad  temper. 

"My   mammA   was    lu  tLe   fftout,"  —  JiicJiardtor 
Ctaruia,  iL  140. 

glove,  s.  [A.S.  glof:  Icel.  gloji.  Probabl> 
from  Goth,  lo/a;  Icel.  lo^  (Scotch  ioo/)  =  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  with  A.S.  pref.  ge-.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  diflering  from 
the  mitten  iu  having  a  separate  couipartmeut 
for  each  finger. 

"Cicely,  brisk  maid,  steps  forth  before  the  rout. 
And  kissed  with  suiackiuj;  lip  the  snoaring  lout : 
For  custom  wiys,  '  Whoe'er  tliis  venture  proves, 
For  Bucb  a  ki^  demands  a  pair  of  gloves. ' " 

Oay  :  PttsCoralt  ;  Suturda;/. 
H  The  use  of  the  glove  goes  back  to  a  n.- 
mote  antiquity,  the  Odyssey  telling  us  that 
King  Laertes,  who  was  devoted  to  farming, 
wore  gloves  to  protect  his  hands  from  thorns. 
The  Persians  seem  to  have  worn  gloves,  but 
their  use  was  looked  upon  as  effeminate  by 
the  Greeks  and  Komans,  neither  of  whom 
used  tliem  until  late  Roman  history.  The 
glove  became  a  well-known  article  of  dress  in 
England  about  the  14th  century,  and  in  the 
15th  there  were  corporations  of  glovers.  Mod- 
ern gloves  are  of  two  classes,  the  woven  or 
knitted,  and  those  made  of  leather.  The 
making  of  these  form  entirely  separate 
branches  of  manufacture.  The  former  are 
largely  produced  in  the  United  States.  Kid 
gloves  are  principally  of  French  manufacture. 
The  so-called  Knglish  dogskin  gloves  are 
made  from  tanned  skins  of  Cape  sheep.  Glo- 
versvillo.  New  York,  is  an  important  centre  of 
glove  manufacture. 


2.  Hatmaking :  A  sniootli  piece  of  wood  for 
rubbing  a  sheet  of  felt,  and  causing  the  nap 
to  adliere  to  the  body  when  working  at  the 
battery.  The  glove  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
band,  and  tied  uu  by  a  string. 

3.  Boxing  :  A  padded  casing  or  covering  for 
the  hands, 

**  Fifty  yean  ago  sparring  with  the  glovtt  waa  re- 
eardtvil  as  a  means  to  an  end." — Saturday  Revi€U>, 
Jan.  20.  18M,  p.  lOB. 

*  IT  (1)  To  bite  the  glove:  To  exliibit  mutual 
enmity  or  hostility. 

(2)  To  throw  down  (or  take  up)  the  glove : 
To  give  (or  accept)  a  challenge  to  single 
comliat. 

(3)  To  be  Jiand  and  glove  with  one :  To  be  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  or  friendship. 

"  And  prat©  and  preach  about  what  others  prove. 
As  if  the  world  and  tliey  were  /uinU  and  gl^ve." 
Cowper:  Tahle  Talk,  173. 

glove-band«  s.    A  glove-clasp  (q.v.). 

glove-clasp,  s. 

1.  A  band  passing  over  the  glove  at  the 
wrist  to  secure  it. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  hook  at  the  end, 
used  for  buttoning  gloves. 

glove-fight,  s. 

Boxing:  A  pugilistic  contest  in  wWch  the 
men  wear  boxing-gloves.  It  is  less  dangerous 
than  prize-fighting  (q.v.),  since  the  padded 
glove  breaks  the  force  of  the  blow. 

"Men  were  being  punished  for  engaging  In  glove- 
fights."— Saturda  if  lievieio,  Jan.  26.  1884.  p.  108. 

glove-fighter,  s. 

Boxing:  One  of  the  principals  concerned 
in  a  glove-fight  (q.v.) ;  a  promoter  of  glove- 
fighting. 

"  Fate  has  not  proved  so  unkind  to  the  Eltham 
priae- fighters,  or  g1ove-fighti-Ts,  or  whatever  they  were, 
aa  she  at  first  threateued  to  be." — Referee,  Feb.  10, 1&»4. 

glove-fighting.  5. 

Boxing:  The  jiractice  of  fighting  with  box- 
ing-gUives,  as  distinguished  from  prize-lighting 
proper. 

"  We  have  thus  four  different  species  of  encounter, 
of  which  the  first  two — fightmg  and  glove-fighting^ 
are  clearly  prohibited."— ^ofurcCa]/  Review,  Jan.  26, 
18S4,  p.  108. 

*  glove-money,  «.     {English.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  gratuity  given  to  servants 
ostensibly  to  buy  them  gloves. 

2.  Law :  An  extraordinary  reward  given  to 
officers  of  courts,  &c.,  and  money  given  by  a 
sheriff  of  a  county  in  which  no  otlenders  were 
left  lor  execution,  to  the  clerk  of  assize,  and 
the  judges'  officers. 

*  glove-silver,  s.  The  same  as  Glov«- 
MONKV  (q.v). 

glove-stretcher,  s.  An  instrument  for 
opening  and  stretching  the  fingers  of  gloves, 
in  order  that  they  may  the  more  easily  be 
drawn  on  the  hand. 

glove,  v.t.     [Glove,  s.]    To  cover  with  or  as 
with  a  glove. 

'■  A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  8t«el, 
Must  glove  this  hand."      Sliakesp. :  2  Bcnry  IV..  i.  L 

glov'-er,  s.     lEng.  gloiie);  -er.]    One  whose 
trade  is  to  make  or  sell  gloves. 

"  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ?  "Shnkesp. :  Merry  Wives,  i  4. 

glover's-stitch,  s. 

Surg. :  A  peculiar  stitch  employed  in  sewing 
up  a  wound. 

glow,  *  glowe,  *  glow-en.  *  glow-yn,  r.i 

&  t.  [A.S.  glMvan;  cogn.  with  leel,  gloa;  Dan. 
gloc;  Dut.  gloeijen  ;  Ger.  gluhen  =  to  glow  ; 
Sw.  glo  =  to  stare  ;  Sw.  dial,  glo,  gloa  =  to 
stare  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gluojan.  From  the  same 
root  as  glad,  glass,  gloat,  gUxm^  glide,  glitter, 
glance,  &c.] 
A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  be  so, heated  as  to  give  out  an  intense 
or  white  heat,  without  flame  ;  to  be  incan- 
descent. 

"  Not  all  parts  like,  but  all  alike  iuform'd 
With  radi.iut  light,  asglotcing  iron  with  fire. 

Jltlton :  P.  I.,  uL  t9L 

2.  To  sparkle,  to  gleam. 

"  The  circles  of  his  eyen  in  his  bed 
They  gl<?weden  betwixen  yelwe  and  red." 

Chaucar:  C.  T.,2,l»L 

3.  To  burn  with  great  heat. 


"  From  their  nostrHs  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  lo  their  eutnlls  glowt." 

Additon  :  Oeid;  Jfetanwrpfiotes  iL 

4.  To  feel  heat  of  body  ;  to  be  heated  or 
hot ;  to  bum. 

"  rn  felt  tay  blood 
CHou)  with  th«glow  thatsiowty  criiiisuii<-d  all 
Thy  presence."  Tennyion  :  Tithoniu,  (9. 

.5.  To  assume  or  exhibit  a  strong,  bright 
color;  to  be  red,  brilliant,  or  Hushed,  ae  wUh 
animation,  life,  blushes,  &c. 

"  Koch  pteiuuiiu;  Blount  shall  endlens  smiles  bestow. 
And  fair  Belinda's  bluHli  tor  ever  glow." 

Pope :  Epi*tle  mk.  6L 

6.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion  ;  to  be  ardent 
eager  in  any  passion  of  the  mind. 

"  I  feel  my  bosom  gimp  with  wontless  flres.** 

I>7nivimond  :  Hymn  on  the  Fairett  Fair. 

7.  To  rage  or  bum  as  a  passion  ;  to  be  vehe- 
ment or  hot. 

"  Love  slowly  burns  and  long  remains; 
It  glowt."  ShadKtHL 

8.  To  he  animated  or  spirited  ;  to  be  full  of 
spirit  or  life. 

"  And  feelings,  roused  In  life's  first  day 
Qlov  in  the  line,  and  proiupt  the  lav. 

Scoll :  JIartnwn,  iii.     jiutrod.) 

•  B.  Trans.  :  To  cause  to  glow  ;  to  male* 
red  or  glowing. 

"On  e-ach  side  her 
Stoiid  pretty  dimpled  hoys  like  ^luillug  Cupids, 
With  divers  cidoured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  gloto  the  delicite  cheeks  which  they  did  cooL' 
Shaketp. :  Antony  4  Cleopatra.  IL  X 

glo^  *gloTve,  «.    [Glow,  v.] 

1.  A  sliining  or  white  heat  without  flame: 
incandescence. 

2.  Brightness  of  color,  rednesi  ;  a  roey 
coloi,  a  dush. 

"  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played 
Between  the  iiale  complexion  of  true  lore. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain. 
Go  beuce  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you." 

Shaketp. :  At  You.  Like  It,  ilL  1 

3.  Vehemence  of  passion;  heat  of  mind; 
©icitement,  earnestness,  ardor. 

"  Such  as  suppose  that  the  simple,  grave,  and  tom- 
Jestic  dignity  of  RalTaelle  could  unite  with  the  glfn» 
and  bustle  of  a  Paulo,  or  Tintoret,  are  totally  mis- 
taken ."—Reynolds. 

4.  Heat  of  the  blood  produced  by  exercise  : 
as.  He  was  all  in  a  glow  after  the  walk. 

TT  Electric  glow: 

Elect. :  A  ]>ale  blue  luminosity  appearing  at 
the  parts  of  an  electric  conductor  from  which 
electricity  of  high  tension  is  noiselessly  issu- 
ing, even  though  no  other  conductor  is  near. 

TT  For  the  difl"erence  between  glow  and  fire, 
see  Fire. 

glow-worm,  i. 

Entomology : 

1,  Lampyris  noctiluca.  A  beetle  of  which 
the  male  tlies  and  does  not  shine,  while  the 
female  shines  and  does  not  fly.  It  is  from 
the  latter  sex,  therefore,  that  tne  name  glow- 
worm has  been  derived.  Probably  the  phos- 
phoric light,  which  is  intermittent,  and  can 
be  displayed  or  withheld  at  the  will  of  the 
insect,  is  used  by  the  female  to  attract  the 
male.  It  is  displayed  at  the  tail  of  the  insect. 
The  glow-worm  is  common  in  many  localities; 
it  generally,  though  not  exclusively,  frequents 
moist  places,  as,  for  instance,  weed-clioked 
ditches  or  the  sides  of  tiny  streams.  What  is 
above  said  of  the  female  does  not  apply  to  all 
species.  Though  in  L.  novtilnca  the  female 
gives  the  more  brilliant  light,  in  other  cases 
the  reverse  is  true,  while  in  one  American 
glow-worm,  Photinus dimissiis,  only  the  male  is 
luminous.  The  United  States  ie  rich  in 
"  lightning  bugs,"  as  they  are  ordinarily 
called,  such  aa  Pholuris  pennsylvaniacus,  and 
species  of  other  genera.  But  to  find  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  glow-worms  one  must 
seek  the  tropics.  Tlie  West  Indies  possess 
several  remarkable  forms,  including  Pholuris 
va-sicolor^  a,nd  the  still  more  brilliant  Pygolam- 
pis  zanthopholLs,  of  which  the  first  with  green 
and  the  second  with  orange  light  often  illumi- 
nate the  foliage  with  striking  brilliancy.  They 
are  used  in  tropical  regions  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  jewelry,  being  attached  to  the  dresses 
of  ladies,  and  quite  outvieing  the  most  costly 
precious  stones  in  their  brilliant  gleams. 

The  luminous  organs,  like  those  of  tl.^  fire- 
flies, consist  of  fatty-looking  cells,  surrounded 
by  tracheae,  which  supply  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  the  vital  combustion  to  which  the  phos- 
phorescent gleam  is  due.  Their  utility  to  the 
insect  is  believed  to  be  as  love  signals  between 
the  sexes,  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
flushes  may  serve  to  frighten  approaching 
foes. 


b6il,  h^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ist.     ph  =( 
-•Ian,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -(ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.  -cious,  -tioas,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  »  b^l,  d^L 
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glo"wer— glue 


2.  The  genus  Ijamjiyris  (q.v.). 

•'  Oft  hfui  iilie  tAtight  thi'iii  on  her  Up  to  play 
Uelltfbti'cl  wltli  Uie  glow-worm's  harmlw*  c»y.' 
WortUtoorth  .*  Evening  WaltL. 

•glow -bard,  s.    [Globard.] 

gl^\fc^"€r,  v.i.      [Dut.  ff?«ren  =  to  peepj     To 
atari* ;  to  gaze  intently. 

"  Monlcbariu  was  fftotcerinff  ower  »'  tb»  illver  yon- 
der, "—Awfr  .■  <4n(iv"a*"*,  cb.  xxiT. 

gl^^-«r,  s.    [Glower,  ti.]    A  broad  stare  ;  an 

intense  gazing. 
gldW-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  *.     [Glow,  v.] 

A.  ^s  JT.  par.  (Wee  the  verbX 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Shining  with  a  white  lieat  without  flame; 
int-andesocnt ;  white  with  heat. 

2.  Brig}it  or  vivid  in  color  ;  brilliant. 

"  Till  AiiturmVs  fiercer  heats  and  ploiit<?oui  (lein 
Dye  tbtim  »t  last  tu  all  their  glowimj  hues." 

Coioper :  Tirocinium,  48. 

3.  Red,  rosy,  or  flushed  :  as,  glowing  cheeks. 

4.  Ardent ;  animated  ;  full  of  life,  spirit,  or 
aniniatiuii. 

'•The  lucid  amber  of  his  glowing  line*."— ITfllpota: 
Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv,,  cb.  L 

5.  Hot,  heated,  fervid. 

6.  Full  of  praise  or  admiration :  as,  a  gVm- 
ing  description. 

C.  As  inibstantive  : 

1.  A  glow  ;  a  white  heat ;  incandescence. 

2,  Ardour,  zeal,  animation. 


glijxfr-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  glowing;  -??/.]  In 
a  gUtwiny  manner;  with  great  heat  or  bright- 
ness ;  wit.li  heat  or  passion. 

gl6\^.  gloiir,  vA.    [Glower.] 

gl^TfeT,  glour»  3.     [Glower,  «.] 

glox-in'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  P.  B.  Gloxin,  a 
botanist  of  "Colmar  in  the  eighteenth  century.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  Gesnerace?p,  having  a  hell- 
shaped  corolla,  the  upper  lip  the  shorter  one, 
and  two-lobed.  the  lower  one  three-lobed,  with 
the  middle  lobe  the  largest.  The  species  are 
tiom  tioiiical  America,  and  are  verj*  orna- 
mental plants,  having  richly-colored  leaves. 
as  well  as  fine  white,  violet,  red,  or  greenish 
yellow  flowers,  occasionally  variegated  witli 
spots,  Paxton  enumerates  twenty-four  species 
as  ha\ing  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. Seveml  hybrids  have  also  arisen. 
*gl6ze  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  gJosa  —  to  explain  ; 
A.S.  glesan  =to  explain,  to  flatter  ;  Sp.  glosar; 
Port,  glossar;  Fr.  gloser.]    [Glose,  Gloss.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  explain  by  note  or  comment ;  to  gloss. 

"  Which  SAliQueland  the  French  unjustly  g/oie 
To  be  the  reiihn  of  France." 

Shakesp. :  Hmry  P.,  L  2. 

2.  To  flatter  ;  to  wheedle. 
fi.  Intra^xsUive : 

L  To  comment ;  to  expound. 

"  A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cnuss 
Of  Commons,  Corcn&nt,  and  Laws." 

Scvtt :  Rok4by.  L  IL 
2.  To  flatter. 

"  For  he  could  well  hU  gtosing  speeches  frame 
To  such  vaiue  oses,"       Spenter:  f.  (j^.,  111.  vilL  14. 

gloze  (2),  vj.    [Gloss.] 

gloze  (3),   v.i.      [Icel.   glossi  =  n.  blaze.]      To 

blaze. 

"Gudewife,  carry  up  &  otozin'  peat,  an'  kennel  a 
spunk  o'  fire  in  them  baith.  'St.  Eat/Utett.  ili.  167. 

gloze,  S.    [Gloze,  v.] 

1.  Flattery,  wheedling,  adulation, 

2.  Specious  external  show. 

"  Now  to  plain  dealing  ;  lay  these  gloz^  by." 

.Hiiakesp.  .    L'jve't  Labour't  Lost,  it.  3. 

•  gloz'-er,  *  gl6§'-er,  5.  [Eng.  glo^ie)  (l),  v.  ; 
-er.} 

1.  A  glosser ;  a  commentator  or  annotator. 

"The  other  Master de  Prato  a  aolempne  proUiono. 
tfiry,  his  [John  iJoutOiet]  prating  gloter,  wrote  of  this 
treaty  and  compos icion."—Z?aW  ;  tienrg  V.  (an.  8). 

2.  A  flatterer  ;  a  wheedler. 

•'  For  dome  said,  he  was  a  Samarltjin.  tbat  he  had 
B  deril  within  biin,  a  gtoser,  a  drinker,  a  i>ot  oom- 
pftiiion."  —  Laiimrr :  Hennons  Fr&tcJieil  de/ore  King 
Ednnird. 

•  glub.  v,t.  [A  variant  of  Gulp  (q.v.).]  To 
gulp  down  or  swallow  voraciously. 

•  gliib'-ber,  .■;.  [Eng.  ghih;  -er.]  A  glutton  ; 
a  gormandizer. 


glA'-yic,  a-    [Kng.,  &c,  glvii'isf);  suff.  .ic.J 
Chtm.  :  Contained  in,  deriveil  from,  or  in  any 
manner  connected  with  Glucose  (q.v.). 

gluclc-acld,  s. 

Chem.  :  CiAl-^Oir  An  acid  obtained  along 
with  sarcharuniic  tacid,  by  boiling  <-aiie  sugar 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  by  boiling  glu- 
cose with  baryta  water,  the  precipitate  of  the 
barium  salt  of  sarcharumii-  acid  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  glucic  acid  precipitated  by  means  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  lead  salt  decom- 
posed by  HoS.  Glucic  acid  is  a  honey-like 
mass  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water ;  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  or  witli 
dilute  acids  into  formic,  acetic,  and  apogln- 
eiuic  acids.  Wlien  boiled  with  strong  ac:ids  it 
i.s  converted  into  huinic  acid  :  some  chemists 
consider  this  acid  U>  be  identical  with  levu- 
linic  acid  (q.v.). 

gln-^i'-na,  s.    [Or.  yAOkvc  (glukvs)  =  sweet] 
Cfiem. :  Oxide  of  beryllium  (q.v.). 


glii-^in'-io,  a.    [Eug. 

[Glucic] 


Ac.   gluc(pu};  •dnic.] 


gift  -  9in  -  nm,   «.      [Or.   yXvicvt  {glvkxu)  = 

sweet.] 

Chem.:  A  metallic  element.  [Beryllium.) 
The  salts  of  gluciuum  have  a  sweet  taste,  hence 
the  name. 

^  Glucinum  (symbol  Gl.  eg.  9'4)  is  a  metal 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  21.  It  is  white, 
malleable,  and  fucible  below  the  melting  point 
of  silver,  and  does  not  bnrn  in  air  or  oxygen, 
though  becoming  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of 
oxide.  It  combines  readily  with  chlorin*-, 
iodine,  and  silicon.  It  does  not  have  the 
power  to  decompose  water,  even  when  heatf-d 
to  redness.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydroclilo- 
ric  and  sulpliuric  acids,  and  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  but  is  only  slightly  acted  on  by  nitric 
acid.  This  element  was  first  obtained  from 
Glucina,  its  oxide,  by  WohJer  in  1827,  who 
isolated  it  by  decomposing  the  chloride  of  glu- 
cinum, reBulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a 
solution  uf  Giuciim  in  hydrochloric  acid.  De- 
bray  obtained  it  more  abundantly  in  1864  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  employed  by  Sainle- 
Claire  Deville  for  the  reduction  of  alumiuium. 
Glucinum  forms  salts  with  the  various  acids, 
which  are  colorless  and  much  resemble  those 
of  aluminium. 

glu-c6n'-io,  a.     fEng.,  &c.  gluco(se),  n  connec- 
tive, and  suff".  -ic.] 
Chem. :  (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound). 

gluconic -acid, »-. 

Chem. :  CeHjoO-,  An  organic  acid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  glucose  with  chlorine,  or 
with  bromine.  Gluconic  acid  is  a  syrup  ;  its 
alkaline  salts  are  amorphous,  and  its  barium 
and  calcium  salts  are  crystalline.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  strong  alcohol,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution. 

glu-co-san',  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  g2ucos(e),  and  an- 

(hydride)  (q.v.).^ 

Ch^m.  :  OgAioOs-  The  anhydride  of  glucose. 
Obtained  by  lieating  gluccse  to  170\  Gluco- 
san  is  colourless,  witli  a  faint,  sweet  taste  ;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  it  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast.  By  the  action  of  dilute 
acitls,  glucosan  is  converted  into  glucose. 

glu'-COSe,  s.  [Gk.  yXvKv^  (gbiJ:us)  =  sweet.] 
Chem.  :  Glucose,  glycose,  CfiHiaOg.  A  fe> 
mentable  sugar,  which  occurs  in  two  modifica- 
tions, called  Dextro-glncose,  or  Dextrose  (q.v.), 
andLsevo-glucose.or  Levulose  (q.v.),  according 
as  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right 
or  left.  A  solution  of  cane-sugar  warmed  with 
dilute  acids,  or  left  in  contact  with  yeast  or 
pectase,  is  converted  into  dextrose  and  levu- 
lose, CiaHasOii  +  H2O  =  CeHi'jpQ  +  CeHioOg. 
Tliese  modifications  can  be  separated,  thus — 
ten  parts  of  the  mixture  of  sugar  are  dissolved 
in  100  parts  of  water,  and  cooled  with  ice  ; 
then  six  parts  of  powdered  calcium  hydrate 
are  added,  tlie  calcium  compound  of  levulose 
is  precipitated  and  sepanated  from  the  soluble 
calcium  compound  of  dextrose  by  strong  i>re3- 
sure,  washed,  and  decomposed  by  carhonic- 
acid  gas.  Levulose  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  dextrose.  Both  dextrose  and  levulose  in 
contact  with  yeast  undergo  vinous  fermenta- 


tion, and  when  added  to  a  solution  of  ciiprio 
sulphate,  rendered  alkaline  by  caustie  polnsh, 
Kivesa  dark-blue  solution,  which,  wlien  boiled, 
1K  reduced,  cujirous  oxide  being  i>ivcipituteQ 
as  a  red  powder.  GIucohc  is  larnfiy  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  t^tateu,  great  quantities  of 
Indian  corn  being  conwunied.in  ib*  preffflira- 
tion,  the  coneuniption  ten  years  ago  beiuK 
given  at  :iO,lNiO  liiiabeli*  diiily.  Glucose  iH 
ehietly  used  in  the  making  ut  table  8yrup«  and 
confectionery,  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer, 
and  to  some  extent  a«  food  ior  bi-ee  and  in  th'- 
making  of  artificial  boiit-y,  Ac.  Wh*tu  fe<i  V> 
bees  the  honey  yielded  i«  almost  pure  glucowe. 
In  artificial  honey-making  the  fomb  is  formed 
of  paraffin  and  filled  with  glucose  by  ma- 
chinery. In  the  form  of  grape  Hugar  it  i- 
need  to  adulterate  table  sugar. 

glu'-co-side,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  ghio(u(t)  (q.v.); 

'ide.\ 

Chem.  :  A  name  given  to  compounds  which 
occur  naturally  in  plants  from  which  they  are 
extracted  by  water,  or  by  alcohol ;  they  can- 
not be  melted  without  decomposition,  and  are 
resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acirls  into  a 
saccharine  substance,  as  glucose,  and  another 
substance  which  has  generally  neutral  pro- 
perties. The  glucoside  can  be  obtained  from 
the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  extract  of  the  plant, 
by  precipitating  the  other  substances  by  lead 
acetate,  treating  the  tiltrate  with  tlot^  gas,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  Glncosides  arc  mostly 
solid  and  r-rystalline  substances.  They  give  a 
red  color  when  heated  to  70°,  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  gall,  and  a  little  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  [Phlobooldcide,  GutfUUDBO, 
Mannides.] 

glu-oos-iir'-i-a,  ».    [Gk.  y\vKV9  (gluku$)^ 

sweet,  aud  ovfxiy(ouron)=  urine.] 

Paihol.  :  A  form  of  diabetes  (q.v.).  The 
name  has  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  urine 
of  persons  afl"ci:ted  with  this  disease  contains 
sugar. 

glne,  "*  glu,  •  glew,  *  glewe,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

glu,  from  Low  Lat,  glntem,   aoeus.  of  glvs  = 
glue.     Ailie4  to  Lat.  gbtien^  ghUinnm  =  glue, 
from  a  verb  *  gluo  —  to  draw  together.] 
I.  Literally: 

1,  A  \'iscous  substance  made  of  the  chip- 
pings  of  hides,  horns,  and  hoofs,  which  are 
washed  in  lime-water,  boiled,  skimmed, 
strained,  evaporated,  cooled  in  moulds,  cut 
into  slices,  and  dried  ujKjn  nets.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  all  countries  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  hides,  Ac,  and  therefore  largely  in 
the  United  States.  A  great  quantity  is  now 
produced  in  France  and  Germany  from  bones. 
It  is  claimed,  however,  that  Scottish  glue  it* 
the  best  in  the  world.  Glue  is  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  joinery, 
cabinet-making,  book-binding,  matcb-makiug, 
paper-making,  Ac.  Large  quantities  are  em- 
]>loyed  by  paper-hangers  in  sizing  walls.  It  in 
also  used  for  stiffening  straw,  cotton,  ic,  us"-d 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats  and  bonnets. 

"  Great  cunning  there  is  in  mskiug  strong (/?«».  and 
in  the  feat  of  joyning  with  it,"— i*.  Iloliaiut :  fUng. 
bk,  XYi.,  ch-  xliii. 

2.  Any  sticky  or  viscous  substance. 

"  Tot  vha.t  gtite  or  cement  holds  the  parts  of  hard 
matter  in  stones  ami  metals  together." — }l.  Jtore  :  Itn- 
morlaUty  0/  thu  Soul,  hk.  L,  oh.  vii, 

*  IL  Fig. :  Any  means  orcausewhich unites 
or  tends  to  unite  bodies ;  a  source  of  union  ;  a 
link. 

"  The  body  of  priesta  ia  copiooa,  being  Joined  to. 
gether  by  the  glue  uf  mutual  concoi'd.  and  the  bond  of 
-[mity."— Barrow  :  Of  the  Pope's  Supranncy. 

^  (1)  White  JUk-ghie,  or  diamoul  cement,  ia 
made  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  alcohoL 

(2)  Marine  glue  of  shellac  and  caontchouc, 
equal  parts,  dissolved  in  separate  portions  of 
naphtha,  and  then  mixed. 

(3)  Isinglass  glue,  of  isinglass  soaked  in  cold 
water  ;  when  swelled,  put  in  spirits  of  wine  ; 
heated  in  a  bottle  plunged  in  a  bath,  with 
powdered  chalk  added. 

(4)  Waterproof-ghte,  of  two  ounces  of  isin- 
glass boiled  in  a  pint  of  skim-inilk,  until  the 
requisite  consistence  is  obtained. 

glne-boiler,  s. 

1.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  boiling  sittns 
into  glue. 

2.  One  whose  business  or  trade  is  to  make 
glue. 


C&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine ;  go.  pot; 
or,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire.  ^nite.  cur,  riile.  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 


glue — glutamio 
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gluo-oan.  i 


[Glub-pot.) 


glne  -  oementa  s.  A  cement  to  resist 
■aoisture.  It  is  made  of  glue,  4  parts  ;  black 
lesin,  4  parts  ;  red  ochre,  1  part  Or,  glue.  4 
parts  ;  boiled  oil,  1  part ;  oxide  of  Iron,  1  part. 

glue-dryer,  s.  A  machine  or  closet  for 
drying  sheets  uf  glue. 

glue-plant,  s.        ( 

Bot. :  Flocaria  tcTiax,  a  Dicold  sea-weed. 

glue-pot,  s.  A  can  or  pot  with  a  can  to 
fcoRi  the  glue,  which  la  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  water  in  the  outer  vesseL 

"Heart,  what  doat  thou  with  aucbaBreaay  dish?  1 
think  thiju  dost  vftmish  thy  fcvce  with  the  fn-t  "ii't.  It 
loolo  BO  Wke  A  i/luepoL"—Se>i  Joiuon  :  Every  Man  out 
<if  hit  Sumour,  v.  &. 

|B^ue,  *  glew,  *  glwyu,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gloe,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

L  tit :  To  Join  or  unite  with  glue,  or  other 
viscous  subst'tnce. 

**  Their  bowea  are  of  wood  of  a  ^ard  loug.  sinewed  at 
the  back  with  stn>n«  ainewea,  not  glued  too,  but  fast 
girded  aud  tied  ou  "—Hadduyt :  Voyages,  Ui.  37. 

EL  Figuratively: 

L  To  unite  ;  to  join  closely, 

•"Their  armiei  loynt  in    staimhters   vile   t.>getlier 
gleiMiL'  Phaer  :   \irgU :  ^neidos  viL 

%  To  join,  to  fix,  to  rivet,  to  attach. 
•  B.  Irdrans, :  To  become  firmly  or  closely 
united,  fixed,  or  attached.  (Thovison:  Winter, 
934.) 
gl&ed.  •  glewed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Glue,  v.] 
glu'e-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  &    [Gldino.] 

glu'-er,  s.  [Eng.  glu{e);  -«r.]  One  who  or 
that  which  j;lue3  or  cements ;  one  who  ce- 
roents  with  glue. 

glu'-e?,  *  glew-ey,  *  glew-ie,  *  gluw-y, 
glu-y,  a.  [Eng.  glue;  -y.)  Of  the  nature  of 
glue  ;  resembling  glue ;  viscous,  tenacious, 
glutinous. 

**  And  to  the  end  th©  golda  may  couer  them,  they 
anoynt  their  hoJies  with  Btamved  herbs  of  a  glewey 
a\ih?.tajxiM.'—nackluyt:  Voyages,  iii.  ^Gb. 

^u'-ey'-ness,  8.  [En^,  gluey;  -ness.)  The 
quality  or  stiite  of  being  gluey, 

•  gliig,  s.   [Etym.  doubtful. 1  A  clod;  a  lump. 
"  Place  of  fli-fyr  in  ntonei.  and  the  giuggi*  of  hym 
^oliX.'^Wycliffe  :  Job  xxviii.  6. 

glu' ing,  glu'e-ing,  •  glu-jmge,  pr.  par,, 
a.,  ^  s.    [Glue,  v.] 

A,  &'B^  Aa  pr,  par,  <&  particip.  adj, :  (See 
the  verbX 

C.  ^3  siihst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  cement- 
ing or  uniting  with  glue  ;  the  act  of  uniting 
«r  attaching  closely  and  firmly. 

glueing  -  macMne,  s.  A  machine  for 
8ine;iring  upon  an  applied  surface  a  tbia  and 
even  coating  of  liquid  glue. 

glueing-press,  s.  A  contrivance  to  hold 
firmly  togr-tlipr  a  number  of  paits  which  have 
been  "attached  by  glue  or  cement. 

glu'-isll,  •  glew-ishe,  «.  [Eng.  gh((e);  -ish.} 
Having  the  nature  of  glue  ;  gluey,  glutinous. 

"And  consequently  bo  fit  for  the  souls  of  the  de- 
ceased  to  hare  recourse  to,  and  repleniah  their  vehicle 
■with  aach  a  cambium  or  gluish  uiniature.  as  will  malie 
it  far  easier  to  be  commanded  into  a  visible  consist- 
ence, "—ff.  More:  ImmortalUy  of  the  SotU,  bk.  il, 
ch.  xvl. 

*glum,  vA.  [Sw.  dial.  gtomma  =  to  stare; 
connected  with  Sw,  glomng  =  gloomy,  and 
Eng.  gIo<ym  (qv.).  (Skeat).}  [Glombe.]  To 
look  sullen  or  gloomy  ;  to  gloom, 

glum,  "  glumme,  a.  &  d.    [Glum,  v.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Sullen,  frowning,  gloomy, 
**  Thoa  tihouldsta  not  take  me  vp  with  riaoge  aad 
and  glttmS 

Drant :  Borace  ;  Ejk  to  JuZiu*  Flonu. 

B.  is  siibstantive : 

1,  Sullenness,  gloominess, 

2.  A  frowa;  a  sullen,  gloomy,  or  frowning 

"  She  looked  haately,  and  gaoe  me  a  ghtin." 

Skelton:  Cnnone  <tf  LauraU, 

gl^'-ma,  &    [Glume.] 

*  gluma-^xtezior,  gluma-calycina- 
lis,  s. 

BoL  :  The  same  as  Glume  (q.v.), 

*  gluma  -  Interior,  gluxna  -  corol  - 
Una,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Glumella  (q.v.X 


glu-ma'-^e-ous  (or   ceous  as  shus),  a. 

[Kiig.,  Arc.  glum(e)  (q.v.)  -aceous.] 

But. :  Possessed  of  glumes  resembling  the 
flowei-8  of  grasses. 

glu'-mal,  a,    [Mod.  Lat,  glumalis.} 

But. :  (Jf,  belonging  to,  or  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  gluitie;  pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  the  Glumalcs  (q.v.), 

glumal-allianco,  s. 

Bot.  :  TIio  Ii:np:tish  namo  given  by  Lindley 
to  the  alliance  Gluniales  (q.v.). 

glu-ma'-les,  s.  pi.  [Mase.  or  fem.  pi.  of 
Mod.  L,at.  glwnuxlis,  from  Class,  Ijat.  gluma 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  The  Glumal  Alliance.  It  consists  of 
Endogens  possessed  of  glumes.  [Glume.] 
Lindley  placed  under  it  the  orders  Gramin- 
aee^,  Cyperaceas,  Desvauxiacese,  Restiacese, 
and  Eriocaulacese, 

glume,  glu'-ma,  s,  [Lat.  gluma  =  a  hull  or 
husk,  especially'  of  com  ;  glubo  =  to  deprive 
of  bark,  to  peel.  ] 

Bot. :  The  exterior  series  of  scales  consti- 
tuting the  flower  of  a  grass.     It  consists  of 


tocusTA  OF  OAT.    (Av&Tui  sattvaj) 

gU  Glomea. 

empty  bracts.    The  name  was  given  by  Lin- 
nffius,  and  adopted  by  Lindley. 

glu-mel'-la,  s,  [Fem.  dimin.  from  Lat.  glmrvi 
(q.v.).]       • 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  given  by  Do 
Candoile  and  Desvaux  to  two  bracts  withiu 
the  glumes  of  a  grass  ;  the  other  name  being 
pale.  In  one  of  the  bracts  the  midrib  quits 
the  blade  a  little  below  the  apex,  and  is 
elongated  into  an  awn,  arista,  or  beard,  whilst 
tlie  other  bract  which  faces  the  fruit  has  its 
back  to  the  rachis,  is  bifid  at  the.  apex,  has  no 
dorsal  veins,  and  lias  a  rib  on  each  side  of  its 
inflexed  edges.  These  two  bracts  are  calltd 
by  Linnajus  the  corolla  of  the  grass,  by  Jus- 
sieu  the  calyx,  by  Rol)ert  Brown  the  j-ierianth, 
and  by  Lindley  and  others  its  paleaa, 

glu-mel'-lu-la,  s.  [Fem.  dimin.  of  ghimellay 
which  again  is  "a  diniin.  uf  glitiaa  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  and 
De  Candoile  to  either  of  two  minute  colourless, 
sometimes  connate,  hypogynous  scales  within 
the  glumes  of  grass.  They  are  the  nectariura 
of  Linnanis,  tlie  corolla  of  Micheli  and  Dumor- 
tier,  the  squamulje  (scales)  of  Jussieu,  Brown, 
and  Lindley. 

-mif '-er-as,  s.  pL  {Lat.  gluma=a.  glume  ; 
jt-ro  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pl.suff.  -ce,] 

BoU  :  The  same  aa  Glumales  (q.v.). 

glu-mif -er-ous.  a.  (Lat.  gluma  =  a  glume ; 
fcro  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth,  and 
Eng.  adj.  sulT.  -mts.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Glumiferse ; 
bearing  glumes. 

*  glum'-mish,  a.    [Eng.  glum;  -ish.}    Dark, 

gloomy,  dismaU 

"An  ilex-tree 
With  glummish  darkish  shade  I>e3i'reclde5  the  same." 
Phaer:   Virgil :  .Eaeid  xi. 

*  gliim'-my,  a.  [Eng.  glum;  -y.]  Dark, 
gloomy,  dismal. 

"  Siich  casunl  blasts  may  happen,  as  are  most  to  bo 
fanrcd,  when  the  we-ither  waxeth  dark  and  glmnmy." 
—Knight:  7V(a?(/rrHrA(I580).  fo.  27. 

*  glmn'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  glum;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  glum;  gloominess, 

sullenness. 


glA 


t  glu'-moua,  a,     [Eng.  glum(e);  -aua.] 

Bot.:  Having  a  fdifmin  rewptacle,  with  a 
commun  glume  at  the  hasQ. 

glump,  v.i.  [Glum,  a.]  To  look  sulky  or 
sullen  ;  to  show  sulleuness  in  one's  munuer. 

"gliimp'-^,  c.  [Eng,  glump;  -y.)  Glum, 
jsulien,  sulky. 

gliinQll,  a.  &  8.     [Etym.  doubtful,] 

A^As  adj.:  Frowning, gloomy, sulky,  BuUen. 

"  But  what's  the  use  of  looking  um  glum  and  i/lunch 
abouta  pickle  banes?**— iSco^f;  Antiquari/,  ch,  ix. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  sullen,  angry  look  ;  a  frown ; 
a  look  of  disdain,  anger,  or  dislike. 

glut,  1'.^  &-  i.  [Lat.  glnti.o.  gluttio  =  to  fiwallow, 
to  gulp  down,  from  the  same  root  as  gula  = 
the  throat.] 

A,  Transitive  ; 

*  1.  To  swallow,  to  gulp  down. 

*  2.  To  swallow  up,  to  engulf. 

"  He'll  be  hniij^ed  yet. 
Though  every  drop  of  wat«r  swear  against  It, 
And  gape  at  vid'sb  to  glut  him." 

aimkesp.  :  Tempest,  L  1. 

3.  To  cloy  ;  to  fill  up  beyond  sufficiency  ;  to 
sate,  to  disgust. 

■■  la  thlA  your  fate,  to  fiJut  the  dog's  with  poref  " 
Pope:  I/omor;  Iliad  xi.  9S0l 

4.  To  feast  or  delight  to  satiety  ;   to  satiate. 

"  Qoglut  thy  eyes  with  thy  adored  Ismeii.-i."' 

.'imith :  PlKcdra  &  UippolUua,  UL 

*5.  To  saturate. 

"The  menstruum,  being  already  glutted,  could  not 
act  powei-f uily  enough  to  (llsw^lvo  It.  '—Boyle. 

6.  To  overfill,  to  loud  ;  to  fill  with  an  ovei^ 
supply  of  anything. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  feast,  to  eat  to  satiety. 

"  Like  three  horses  thiit  li.ive  broken  fence. 
Anil  'ihttf'-d  all  iii«ht  lung  briast-docp  in  com. 
We  iasued  gorged  with  kuowledge  " 

2'ermffson:  /Vincesa.  iL  8«L 

glut,  s.    [Glut,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  is  swallowed. 

"  Deeii-throatetl  engines  .  .  .  disgorging  fonl 
Their  devilish  glut."         Milton  :  P.  L..  vi.  589: 

2.  Plenty,  even  to  loathing  or  disgust. 

3.  More  than  enough,  overmuch,  a  super- 
abundance. 

"An  abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those  talent* 
which  nisf  men  to  eminence  in  soL-ietles  torn  by 
internal  £;ictiou3."— il/«f«u^«i/ ;  IliMt.  Eng..  ch.  xL 

*  4.  Anything  which  fills  up  or  obstructs  a 
passage. 

"The  wat«r  some  suppose  to  pass  from  the  bottom 
of  the  Bea  to  the  heads  of  springs,  throut'h  certain  sub- 
terranean conduits  or  cbnimeTs,  until  they  were,  by 
some  glut,  stopi>ed.  or.  by  other  means,  arrested  in 
their  iiassage." — Woodmard. 

5.  A  wooden  wedge  used  as  aquoin,  a  chock 
in  splitting  limber,  or  as  a  fulcrum  to  a  lever. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  A  rch.  :  An  arched  opening  to  the  ash-pit 
of  a  kiln. 

"The  fireplaces  ...  consist  of  mere  Teetaneralar 
brick  chambers,  with  an  orifice  at  the  top  for  supplj?- 
ing  the  fuel,  and  an  arcUed  oix;ning  to  the  ash-pit. 
the  arch  itself  being  called  the  glut."—G.  JV.  Eedgraw^ 
in  CaaselVi  TeckuUcd  Educator,  pt.  x.  p.  20G. 

2.  BricJilaying :  A  small  briek  or  block  in- 
troduced into  a  course  to  complete  it. 

3.  Conitii. :  An  oversupply  of  any  commo- 
dity in  the  market ;  a  supply  beyond  tbe 
demand. 

4.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  patch  at  the  centre  of  the  head  of  i 
sail,  having  an  eylet  for  the  becket-rope. 

(2)  A  choking,  as  by  throwing  the  fall  of  a 
rope  across  the  sheaves. 

glut-brick,  s.  The  same  as  Glut,  IL  3 
(q.v.). 

"  The  fire  la  prevented  from  falling  out  ot  the  fii.- 
hole  by  meaiiB  of  a  roui^h  oiieii  witll  of  brickU^ts, 
called  the  'ihu-hricks."—G.  B.  Xcdffram!,  In  CmeeU. 
Technictit  Educalor,  pt,  X.,  p.  206. 

glu'-tsff-iis,  ».    [Glcteds.) 

glu'-tam-ate,  a.    (Eng.  glutam(ic):  •<"'«•) 
Cliem. :  A  salt  of  glutaiuic-aciil  (q.v.). 

glu-tam'-ic,  a.  [Eng.,  ic.  glut{eii),  and  omic, 
a?i  acid  containint;  the  radical  (NH.j).]  For 
def.,  see  compound. 

glntamic-acld,  a. 

Chem. ;  Glutiunic-acid,  amido-glntarie  add 
n  Tjj^n  in       nr    en   ^  CH(NH2)C0-0H. 

Obtained  l>y  boiling  vegetable    gluten   with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  casein  witli  hytlro- 
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chloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  boiling  the  gluten  with  82  per 
cent  alcohol,  wliich  extracts  the  mncin,  hiuI 
boiling  for  twenty-four  liours,  with  an  in- 
verted condenser,  one  jiart  of  the  mucin  Willi 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  aud  six  parts 
of  water  ;  it  is  then  tlltcred,  saturated  witli 
chalk,  filtered  and  evaporated  to  one-third 
of  its  bullc  ;  tlie  calcium  salt  is  decomposed 
by  oxalic  acid,  tlie  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is 
removed  by  carlionate  of  lead,  ami  tlie  excess 
of  PbCOs  by  1I-.S  gas,  an<l,  the  filtrate  cvapo- 
r.ated,  tyrnsin  crystallizes  out,  and  afterwards 
the  glutamic  acid,  wliirrli  crystjillizes  out  of 
hot  water  ill  tetrahoilral  crystals,  which  are 
nearly  insnluWe  ill  al.-nliol  and  in  ether,  melt 

with  partial  .k iii,."sili...i  at  110'.    Glutaiuic 

acid  forms  crystalliM.-  impounds  with  acids, 
•and  also  fc.inia  salts.  The  barium  salt  gives 
characteristic  nccillc  groups  like  Wawellite. 

glu-tan'-ate,  s.    [Eng.  <;ii(<a)i(ic) ;  •"'?•] 

Chtm. :  A  salt  of  glutanic  acid  (q.v.). 
glu-tan'-ic,  a.    fBng.  gluta(mc) ;  n  connect- 
ive ;  -/(".I    For  def.  see  compound. 
glutanic -acid,  s. 

eliem.  :    Oxyglutaric    acid,  Dnsymmetrlcal 
hydroxypyrotartaric  acid. 

CbHsOb  or  CH(OH)-CO-OH 


I 
CHs 

CHj-CO-OH. 

Obtained  by  passing  nitrous  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  glutamic  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or  by 
acting  on  a  dilute  solution  of  glutamic  acid  in 
hydrochloric  acid  liy  potassium  nitrite,  evapo- 
rating on  a  water  bath  and  slaking  out  with 
ether.  It  forms  small  crystals,  which  melt  at 
72".  When  heated  to  190°,  the  anhydride  is 
formed.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid  to  120% 
glutanic  acid  is  reduced  to  normal  pyrotar- 
taric  acid.  Glutanic  .acid  forms  crystalline 
salts,  called  glutaiiates,  which  are  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water. 
glu -tar-ate,  s.  [Bug.  <;;utar(ic),  and  sufT. 
-ale.]' 
Cliem.  :  A  salt  of  glutaric  acid  (q.v.). 

glfi-tar'-ic,  n.    [Eng.  glvta(mic) ;  r  connect- 
ive ;  -ic]    For  def.  see  compound. 
glutaiic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  Normal  pyrotartaric  acid.  C5H8O4, 
or  HOOC-CHo-CHo-CHo.COOH.  Obtained 
by  heating  glutanic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid 
to  120° ;  or  by  boiling  for  four  hours  one  volume 
of  normal  propylene  cyanide  CHn-fCHj'Cn)^ 
with  a  volume  and  a  half  of  fuming  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  on  a  water  bath  and 
extracting  with  absolute  alcohol ;  or  by  treat- 
ing ethyl  sodaeeto-acetate  with  etliylic  3  iodo- 
propionate,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
ethylic  aceto-glutanate  with  concentrated  al- 
coholic potash.  Glutaric  acid  crystallizes  out 
of  water  in  large  transparent  monoclinic  prisms, 
which  melt  at  97-5,  and  distil  at  304°;  it  is 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts  called  glntarates. 

Glutaric  anhydride,  C'sHeOj,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  the  silver  salt, 
or  by  slowly  heating  the  acid  at  230°  to  280°. 
It  forms  fine  needles,  which  melt  at  56°,  and 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  ether. 
glu'-te-al,  n.  (Lat.  glTiteus(p\.  glutei);  Eng., 
&c.  sutr'  -of.) 

Anat.  :  Pertaining  to  the  muscles  called 
glutei,  or  to  the  buttock.  Thus  there  is  a 
gluteal  artery  as  well  as  an  inferior  and  a 
superior  gluteal  nerve. 

glu'-ten,  s.    [Lat.1 

CTtem. ;  An  albuminous  substance,  obtained 
by  mixing  ten  parts  of  wheat-meal  with  eiglit 
parts  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
half-an-hoirr ;  it  is  then  washed  with  water, 
and  kneaded,  till  all  the  starch  is  washed 
away,  and  the  gluten  thus  obtained  is  a  ten.v 
cions,  yellowish-grey,  elastic  mass,  which  dries 
into  a  horny,  semi-transparent  mass,  re- 
sembling glue.  Gluten  is  soluble  in  dilute 
acids,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Moist 
gluten  putrefies  W'hen  exposed  to  the  air,  un- 
less it  is  quickly  dried.  Gluten  is  xmrtly 
soluble  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol ;  the  portion 
insoluble  in  alcohol  is  called  vegetable  fibrin. 
The  alcoholic  solution  contains  mucin  and 
glntin,  or  vegetable  gelatine  (q.v.). 

gluten-bread,  s.  Bread  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  gluten.     It  has  been  largely 


used  in  diabetes,  but  few  people  arc  able  to 
eat  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
'  glut-en-ry.  "  glut-en-er-le,  s.     (Gi.ut- 

TO.NKY.  ] 

*  glut-er-ne8, "  glut  err  nesse,  .i.    (Icel. 
gltttr  -  voracious.)    Gluttony 

"  Otuterrneut  w(*ccuothtli  aU  «jilin«i«.«)t.' 

Ormiilinn,  ll.eri:f 

glu'-te-uB,  '  glu'-ttB-us  (pi.  glu  -to-i),  «. 

[Gr.  y\ovT6i  (ylmitos)  =  the  buttock.  J 

A  luit.  (PI.) :  Three  muscles  of  the  hip,  the 
GluKm  muximus,  the  j(ii(eii.s  nwilius.  and  the 
glutew  minimus.  The  first  is  a  very  large  and 
coarsely  fasciculated  muscle,  which  makes  the 
buttock  jirominent  in  man  :  its  use  is  to  ex- 
tend the  thigh.  The  second  is  smaller  ;  it  la 
partly  covered  by  the  muscle  already  men- 
tioned, and  acts  when  one  stands.  The  third 
is  the  smallest ;  it  is  covered  by  the  second 
one,  and  acts  as  an  abductor  of  the  thigh. 

glu -tin,  glu -tine,  s.    [Eng.,  ic.  ghiHen); 
-in,  -ine.  ] 

Chem. :  Vegetable  gelatine.  Obtained  along 
with  mucin  by  heating  gluten  in  small  frag- 
ments, with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  then 
with  alcohol  of  70  per  cent. ;  the  alcoholic 
solutions  arc  united,  and  the  half  of  tlie  alco- 
hol distilled  off.  On  cooling  it  deposits  a 
mixture  of  glutiu  and  mucin.  The  deposit  is 
dissolved  in  .50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  filtered 
through  calico  whilst  hot,  and  then  agitated 
till  it  is  cold ;  most  of  the  mucin  is  precipi- 
tated, the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a 
water  bath,  and  tlie  glutiu  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Glutin  containing  water  is  a  fluid  resembling 
a  yellow  varnish.  Absolute  alcohol  jireoipi- 
tates  it  as  a  solid  yellow-white  substance, 
which  can  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  ;  when 
rubbed  dry.  glutin  becomes  electric.  Glutin 
is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  acetic  acid.  Tlie  chemical  formula 
of  glutin  is  not  knoivn.  Tlie  analysis  gave : 
carbon  62-7,  hydrogen  7-1,  nitrogen  IS'O,  and 
sulphur  0".>  per  cent. 

glu '-tin-ate,  v.  t.  [Lat.  gl-uHnntus,  pa.  par. 
of  gintinn  =  to  cement ;  ^(iiJen  (genit.  glvlinis) 
=glue.)  To  cement  or  unite  with  glue  ;  to  glue. 

glu-tin-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  ghitinatio,  from 
ghUimitiis.  pa.  par.  of  ghitino  -  to  glue,  to 
cement.]  The  act  or  process  of  cementing  or 
uniting  with  glue. 

glu'-tin-a-tive,  c  [Eng.  ghiUnaHe);  -im: 
Ft.  gliitiiifjti/:  Ital.  .9;ii(ina(iro.)  Having  the 
quaiity  of  cementing;  glutinous  ;  \1scons. 

glu-tine, ».    [Glutin.] 

•glu'-tin-ing,  a.  (Lat.  ghitin(o)  =  to  glue,  to 
cement;  sutf.  -ing.]  Glutintjus,  viscid,  cement- 
ing. 

"  Leaving  an  nqaatic  and  viscous  gtutininy  kind  of 
sweat  upon  tlie  glass. "— />i?6y  ■  0/ the  Si/mpathetic 
Powder. 


glut  -ting,  i>r  por.,  a.,  ti  t.    (Glut,  ».) 

A.k  B.  A»  pr.  par.  <t  particip.  adj. ;  (8m 
the  verb). 

C.  As  mhst. :  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily, 
or  gulping  down  food. 

'■  (Hurting  «t  meulfl  whk-h  wealcenetb  the  hody." — 
.sir  J.  Chec/ce     Tl"-  iiitrt  '•/ Xe'UtUm. 


■  glot- 

It).  Fr. 


iflu-tin  -i-um,  s.    [Lat.  =  gluten.] 

Bot.  :  The  flesh  of  certain  fungals.    (Trrni. 
ofBol.) 
•  glu'-ti-nose,  a.    [Glctinocs.] 
«  glu-tin-6s-i-tj,   *  glu-tln-os-l-tie,  s. 

[Fr.  ghainosHJ' ;  8p.  ghitiiwsidad ;  Ital.  ghi- 
tiTwsita,  from  Lat.  jiiitinosiis  =  glutinous.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutinous  ;  glu- 
tinousness. 

glu'-tin-oiis,  o.  [Lat.  glutinositSt  from  glu- 
Iiiuim=glue;  Fr.  glntinetix;  Sp.,  Port.,  & 
Ital.  gbitinoso.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Viscous  ;  viscid  ;  gluey ; 
tenacious  ;  having  the  qttalityof  or  resembling 
glue. 

"  All  these  threads,  being  newly  spun,  tirvirlutinotu. 
and.  therefore,  stick  to  each  other  whenever  they  ha(> 
peu  to  touch."— Oo/<i«.ntrt     Th:  Bee,  iv. 

2.  Bot.  :  Viscid,  glutinose,  adhesive,  gluey, 
covered  with  a  sticlcy  exudation. 

glu'-tin-ous-ness,  s.  (Eng.  glntintnis ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  st.ate  of  being  glutinous  ;  glu- 
tinosity ;  viscousness. 

*'  In  good  spirit  of  wine,  whose  tenacity  and  ijjtttfn- 
oiMnCM  is  far  less  than  that  of  water,  bubbles  rarely 
continue  on  the  liqaol."— Boyle  :  Works,  vol.  v..  p  205. 

glut'-man,  s.  [Eng.  glut,  .and  man.]  A  term 
used  in  the  Custom-house  for  an  extra  ofliccr 
employed  when  there  is  a  glut  of  work. 

gluts,  s.  [Glot,  s.]  A  local  name  in  Oxford- 
shire for  the  broad  -  nosed  eel  (Anguilla 
Uitirostris). 


glut  tdn,   •  glot  on.   ■  glot-one, 
oun,  '  glut  on,    glut  ten,  s.  &  c. 

gloldii  (Fr.  gli:lil'iii),  Irom  Lat.  glutmum,  a>:vm. 
of  j/ii(o  =  a  glult^in,  from  glutio  =  to  devour, 
to  gulp  down  ;  Sp.  gloton ;  Port,  gletao;  ItaL 
gluottone.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  indulges  in  eating  or  drinking 
to  excess ;  a  gormandizer ;  one  who  gorges 
himself  with  food. 

"  They  beeth  in  etyuge  and  iu  drynkynge  glotouns.' 
—TreeUa,  li.  171. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  or  is  eager  for  any- 
thing in  excess. 

"  oltttroiu  In  murder,  wanton  to  destroy. 
Their  fatal  hearta  so  Impiously  employ.      Oranmtle. 

*3.  A  wretch  ;  an  epithet  of  contempt  and 
disgust. 

"  A  alotoun.  BRide  the  emperer.  entempre  thou  beter 
tbytougei"  Bir  Ferumbrat,  IS*. 

II.  Technimilii : 

1.  Zool. :  The  popular  name  for  the  Wol- 
verene or  Wolverine  ('?i//o/uscms),  a  carnivorous 
mammal  of  the  family  Melid»  (Hadgers).  It 
is  a  voracious  animal,  but  not  quite  meriting 
the  stigma  of  being  called  a  glutton.  The 
calumnies  seem  to  have  been  first  circulated 
by  Glaus  Magnus,  Buffon  following  in  his 
train.  The  English  residents  at  Hudson's 
Bay  call  it  Quickehatch,  or  what  Catesby  and 
Ellis  spell  Quickhatch,  and  Graham  Qiiiqui- 
hatch.  Its  length  is  from  two  to  three  feet. 
It  occurs  in  high  latitudes  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  Its  motions  are  slow, 
but  it  manages  to  feed  on  mice,  mannots,  and 
other  rodents,  and,  when  it  can  obfciin  them, 
on  larger  quadrupeds  alive  or  dead.  Hence 
Buflbn  formally  described  it  as  a  quadruped- 
vulture.  In  North  America  it  looks  out  for 
marten-traps,  set  in  connection  witli  the  fur 
trade,  carefully  avoids  personally  entering 
them,  but.  standing  outside,  pulls  them 
asunder,  scattering  the  logs  about,  and  rends 
to  pieces  any  martens  that  may  have  been 
caught,  but,  instead  of  eating  them,  buries 
them  in  the  snow.  Its  fur  is  of  little  value. 
When  caught  it  emits  an  insupportable  stench. 
Its  footprints  in  the  snow  resemble  those  of  a 
young  bear.     [Golo,  Wolverene.] 

2.  PaUcont.:  In  1871  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
intimated  the  discovery  of  the  glutton  in  Galt- 
faenan  Cave,  near  Cefn,  St.  Asapli,  in  deposits 
"of  the  pleistocene  or  quaternary  age."  {Quar. 
JauT.  Geo.  Soc.,  xxviii.  406,  i:c.)  It  has  since 
been  found  in  the  Norfolk  Forest  bed  (Jbid., 
xxxvi.  p.  99). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  a 
glutton  ;  gluttonou.s.  (Dryden:  ReL  Laid,  S3.) 

♦  glut-ton,  V.i.  &  (.      [GUTTTON,  s] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  act  like  a  glutton ;  to 
gluttonize  ;  to  gormandize. 

"Whereon  in  Egypt fflutionittg  they  fed."   Drajiton. 

B.  Trans. :  To  overfill ;  to  glut. 
"  GIttttoned  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine." 

Lovelace :  lucatta  PoUhuma.,  p.  «L 

"  gluf-ton-ish,  a.  [Eng.  glutton;  -is*.]  Like 
a  glutton  ;  gluttonous. 

"  Having  now  framed  their  gluttontth  stomachs  to 
have  for  food  the  wUd  benefits  of  nAtMie.'—tiidney; 
Arcadia,  bit  iv. 

"glut-ton-ize,  t'.i.  {Eng.  glutton;  -ize.]  To 
eat  as  a  glutton  ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

"What  reason  can  you  allege  why  you  should  pZue. 
tonise  and  devour  as  much  as  would  honestly  suffice  w 
many  of  your  brethren  ?"—Jfar('C»      M'o-U.  'a.  335. 

•glut -ton- ly,  "  glut-oun-liche,  ftdi>. 
[Eng.  ghitton ;  -bj.]  Like  a  glutton  ;  glut- 
tonously, voraciously. 

"That  thou  sselt  etc  zoythe  luid  jtofounftcRe."— 

.tijctibir,',  p.  110. 

glut'-ton-ous,    *  glot-on-ous,  a.     [Eng. 

glutton ;  -ous.] 

1.  Given  to  gluttony  or  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking;  indulging  the  appetite  to  excess; 
insatiable. 

"It  is  rather  to  pamper  your  ?f««owO"»  ma  was.'— 
Bale:  Eiiglitlt  Votariel,  pt.  iL 

2.  Characterized  by  gluttony  or  excess. 
"  And  wantonness,  and  gtuttonoue  excess." 

Coaper:  Tatk,  i.  «» 


fate,  ia.t,  fare,  amidst,  whSt,  fsia,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit. 
or,  w6>e,  w^li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,     i 


sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    piSJ^ 
9,  oe  =  e.    cy  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 


gluttonously— glycide 
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flUt'-ton-ous-ly.  *  glou-ton-ou3  ly.  fdv. 
[Eng.  gluttonous ;  -ly.]  luut^luttonous  m:uiniM-; 
like  a  glutton  ;  voraciously  ;  insatiably. 

"  Eche  mail  riotously  and  gloutonoutly,   not  lokyiig 
for  other."— Cdai  .■  l  Cor.  xL 

•  gliit-ton-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ghittovnus ; 
-Tifs.f.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  glutton- 
ous; gluttony  ;  insatiable  rapacity.    (Lit.  itfuj) 

•'Penny-a-lininir  t/Iuttonouimfnx  la  doii\e  »■  grout  deal 
of  hasm    —Echo,  Nov.  5.  18SI,  p.  3. 

*  glut'-tdu~ry,  *  glu-ten-er-le.  s.  [Eng. 
glutton;  -ry.]    Gluttony. 

glttt'-ton-y.  *  glot-on-le,  *  glot-on-y, 
"  glot-on-ye, ""  glot-eu-y,  *  glotun-ye, 

S.  [O.  Fr.  gl'itnnie,  gloutaanii'  ;  Vv.glutQnnie.\ 
Excess  in  eating  or  drinking  ;  excessive  or 
extravagant  indulgence  of  the  appetite  for 
food  ;  voracity  ;  gourniandizing. 

"Their  Bumytuous  gluttonUt  and  gorgeous  feaata.* 
Milton:  P.  K..  iv.  114. 

glu'-y,  a.     [Gluey.] 

gly^'-er-al^,  s.  pi.  [Eng.,  &c.  glycer(in\  and 
a^dehyde)s.'\ 

Chem. :  Compounds  analogous  to  acetals, 
obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  aldehydes 
for  thirty  hours  at  a  temperature  of  170° 
ta  180'  ;  as  aceto-glyceral  CSHjoOs,  or 
H2C   ^  H 

HC— OH.  O— C  It  boils  at  184°  to  1S8". 

I  I      I 

H2C O    CH3. 

g^9-er-am'-iC,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  ghjcer(iii),  and 
amic]    (For  def.  see  etym.  and  compound.) 

glyceramic-acid,  s. 

Cknii. :  Serin.  C3n7N03  or  C2H3(OH)-NH2- 
CO'OH-  A  monobasic,  triatomic,  amido-acid, 
obtained  by  boiling  silk  with  water  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  solution,  adding  a 
quarter  of  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
foiling  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  then  it  is  neu- 
tralized with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  the 
Eltrate  is  evaporated  and  a  little  H0SO4  added 
to  neutralize  it.  Tyrosin  and  calcium  sul- 
phate first  separate  out  on  evaporation,  then 
serin,  and  lastly  a  little  leuein.  The  serin  is 
dissolved  in  40  parts  of  cold  water,  filtered, 
the  filtrate  neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  the 
calcium  salt  is  then  decomposed  by  carbon 
dioxide.  It  forms  monoclinic  crystals  dis- 
solving in  24  parts  of  water  at  20°.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  forms  crys- 
talline compounds  with  acids  and  with  bases. 

8fly-9er'-a-llline,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glycer(lnc), 
and  amine.] 

Chem.  :  C3H9NO2  or  CH2(OH)-CH(OH)-CH2- 
KH2.  A  base  obtained  by  passing  ammonia 
pas  into  a  solution  of  dibromhydrin  C-jHg'" 
tOH)Br2  in  absolute  alcohol.  Glyceramine  is 
a  liquid  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether. 

jrly9''er-ate,  s.     [Eng.,  &c  glyceriin) ;  -ate.] 
Chem  :  A  salt  of  glyceric-acid  (q.v.). 

gl^-9er'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  yXvKepos  (gtnkeros)  = 
sweet,  in  allusion  to  the  sweetness  of  the  grain.] 
Bot. :  Manna  grass,  a  genus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Festuceie,  family  Bromids.  The  glumes  are 
convex,  five  to  seven  nerved,  the  tip  acute  or 
obtuse.  Seven  species  occur  in  Britain — 
(1)  Glyceria  aquatlca^  (2)  G.  JliUtans,  (3)  G. 
maritLtna,  (4)  G.  distans,  (5)  (?.  procumbejis, 
(6)  G.  rigida,  and  (7)  G.  loliacea.  No.  2  is 
abundant  in  ditches  and  stagnant  waters  ; 
No.  1  on  the  sides  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches  ; 
No.  6  in  diy  rocks  and  walls  ;  the  rest  occur 
either  on  muddy  or  on  sandy  sea  shores. 
Ducks  and  other  aquatic  birds  eat  their  seeds. 
Those  of  No.  2  are  used  under  the  name  of 
manna-croup  as  a  light  nutritious  food  for 
invalids. 

glj^9'- er - ic,  a.  [Eng.,  Ac.  glycer{in) ;  -ic] 
Contained  in  or  prepared  from  glycerine  (q.v.). 

"The  flower  is  dipped  iu gli/eeric liquid  so  as  to  re- 
ceive films  in  the  petaU  and  Oie  central  p&rt."— Timet, 
Nov.  4.  1881,  p.  4. 

glyceric-acid,  s. 

Cft«7ft.:C3H604orCHn(OH)-CH(OH)-CO-OH. 
A  thick  syrup,  obtained  by  the  'slow  action 
of  fuming"  nitric  acid  on  glycerin,  the  two 
liquids  being  separated  by  a  layer  of  water; 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  When 
boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  potash,  it 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  lactic  acid.  When 
fused  with  caustic  potash  it  is  decomposed, 


(-OC2H5 
IOC2H5, 


acetate  and  formate  of  potassium  being 
formed  ;  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydri- 
odic  a(-id  it  yields  /3  iodopropionic  acid.  By 
the  actiou  of  PCI5  it  is  converted  into  dichloro- 
propionyl  chloride,  CH-/:i-CHCl-CO-CL  Gly- 
ceric-acid yields  crystalline  salts  called  glycer- 
ates.  Glyceric-acid  heated  to  lOij-for  ten  hours 
yields  an  anhydride  which  crystallizes  out  of 
wat-er  in  thin  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in 
coIdalrohoL  They  decompose  at  250'  without 
melting. 

gly9'-er-ide.  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glyceriin);  -irf«.J 
Ck''in.  :  A  name  given  to  ethci-s  of  the  tri- 
atoiuie  alcohol  glycerol,  C3H5"'(OH)3.  They 
have  generally  the  termination  -in.  One,  two, 
or  three  hydroxyls  (OH)  can  be  rejdaced  by 
acid  radicals.  Thus  acetic  acid  forms  with 
glycerin  ethers  called  acetins.  One  molecule 
of  acetic  acid  +  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yields 
raono-acetin  4-  H2O.  Two  molecules  of  acetic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  di- 
acetin  +  2H2O,  and  three  molecules  of  acetic 
acid  and  one  molecule  of  glycerol  yield  tri- 
acetin  +  3H2O.  Glycerides  occur  in  the  fat 
of  animals  "as  tri-stearin,  C3H6(O*C8H350)3, 
and  in  vegetable  fixed  oils,  as  triolein, 
C3H5'"(OCi8H  1130)3.  &c.  Glycerides  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  more  soluble  in  ether.  Glycerides  are 
saponified  by  heating  them  with  alkalies,  with 
calcium  oxide,  or  lead  oxide,  yielding  glycerin 
and  salts  of  the  respective  acids.  [Fats, 
Oils.]  Glycerides  are  also  decomposed  into 
their  acids  and  glycerin  by  distillation  in  a 
current  of  steam,  the  temperature  being  kept 
between  550°  and  tiOO"  F.  Mixed  ethers  of 
glycerin  and  alcoholic  radicals  are  ob- 
tained by  heating  mono-  and  di-chlorhydrine 
with   sodium    alcoholates,  as    mono-ethylin, 

(OH 
C3H5'"  \  OH  boiling  at  230°  ;    di-ethylin, 

I  O-CaHg, 

(OH 
CiH6"N  OC0H5  boiling  at  191°.     By  heating 

( OC2H5, 
di-ethylin  with  sodium,  and  ethyl-iodide,  it  is 
(-OC2H5 
converted    into    tri-ethylin,    C3H5' 

boiling  at  185°. 

gly9'-er-in,  gl3^9'-er-ine,  ».  [Gr.  y\vKep6^ 
(glnlceros),  y\vKv<i  (glukus)  =  sweet ;  -in,  -ine.] 
1.  CJiem.  £  Comm. :  A  triatomic  alcohol  of 
the  fatty  series,  more  properly  called  glycerol 
(q.v.),C3Ha03,orCH2(OH-)-CH(OH)-CH2(OH). 
Glycerin  was  discovered  in  1778  by  Scheele, 
who  obtained  it  in  the  preparation  of  lead- 
plaster  by  saponifying  lard  with  oxide  of  lead. 
Glycerin  occurs  in  most  natural  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  in  combination  with  fatty  acids, 
from  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  saponifying 
with  alkalis.  (Preparation  of  Soap.)  It 
is  also  formed  during  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation of  sugar.  Pure  glycerin  is  obtained  by 
heating  neutral  fats  in  a  still,  with  a  conden- 
sing apparatus,  and  passing  steam  in  small 
jets  through  the  melted  fat,  the  temperature 
being  kept  below  600°  F.,  and  above  550°  F.  ; 
the  fat  acids  separate  out  in  the  receivers 
from  the  glycerin  and  water;  the  glycerin  is 
then  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Glycerin 
is  a  thick,  colourless,  inodorous,  neutral  syrup, 
which  has  a  very  sweet  taste ;  it  mixes  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  chloroform,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  freezing,  in  deliquescent 
rhombic  crystals,  which  meltat  17°.  Glycerin 
boils  at  290° ;  it  is  very  hygroscopic ;  heated 
to  150°  it  burns  with  a  bluish  flame.  Glycerin 
dissolves  iodine  and  many  metallic  oxides  and 
salts,  also  salts  of  the  alkaloids.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  glycerin  is  r26  at  15°.  compared  \vith  water 
at  4°.  Glycerin  distilled  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  P2CI5,  yields  acrolein.  By  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  and  ■uli)huric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  nitroglycerin,  CH2  0-(N02-)*CH* 
0(N0^)*CH2-0(N62)  (q.v.).  Glycerin  is  used 
for  preserving  fruits,  &c. ;  also  as  a  solvent 
for  various  salts,  and  in  preparing  copying- 
ink  ;  also  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery  and 
clockwork,  and  is  placed  over  water  in  gas- 
meters  to  prevent  freezing,  and  is  used  for 
filling  floating  compasses.  It  is  employed  in  the 
form  of  nitroglycerin  in  the  preparation  of 
dynamite,  and  for  mixing  with  soap  to  form 
glycerin  soap,  which  tends  to  soften  the 
skin.  Glycerin  is  often  used  to  adulterate 
wine,  beer,  milk,  &c.  Its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness 


on  a  water-bath,  and  extracting  the  residxia 
with  alcohol;  the  al<;oholic  solution  is  then 
evai)orated  and  caustir  soda  added  till  it  ia 
slightly  alkaline;  a  little  of  this  Bolution 
placed  on  a  watch  glas^  and  powdered  borax 
added,  glycerin,  if  i>resent,  will  set  free  the 
borat^ic  acid,  which  gives  a  characteristic 
green  colour  when  introduced  into  a  flame  on 
a  platinum  wire. 

2.  I'har. :  Glycerin  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Glycerinum  acidi  carholici,  glycerin  of 
carbolic  acid  ;  Glycerinum,  acidi  gallir.i,  glyce- 
rin of  gallic  acid  ;  Glycerinum  acidi  Uinnici, 
glycerin  of  tannic  acid,  in  which  four  fluid 
ounces  of  glycerin  are  mixed  with  one  ounce 
of  the  acid  ;  Glycerinum  avnjli,  glycerin  of 
starch  ;  Glycerinum  boracis,  glycerin  of  borax. 
These  compounds  are  called  glycerina  or  gly- 
cerines. Glycerin  is  used  on  account  ot  its 
physical  properties  as  an  adjunct  to  lotions  in 
skiu  diseases  to  prevent  the  surface  becoming 
dry.  It  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar 
in  the  diet  of  diabetic  patients.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  glucose  and  cane  sugar, 
which  can  be  detected  by  expelling  the  water 
by  heat,  and  treating  with  chloroform,  which 
dissolves  the  glycerin  and  leaves  the  sugar  afl 
an  insoluble  residue. 

gly9'-er-i-2ine,  s.    [Glycyrrhizin.] 

glj^9'- er  -  61,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.   glycer(in),  and 

(alcoh)o}  (q.v.).] 

Chrm.  :  The  chemical  name  for  glycerint 
(q.v.). 

II  Synthesis  of  Glycerol :  Acetone,  CHs'CO 
CH3,  is  converted  into  isopropyl  alcohol, 
CH3-CH(OH)-CH3,  by  the  actiou  of  sodium 
amalgam.  This  is  converted  into  propylene, 
CH2  =  CH-CH3.  By  heating  it  with  zinc 
chloride,  the  propylene  is  passed  into  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  iodine  chlorine  ;  the 
propylene  chloriodide  thus  produced  is  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  chlorine  gas  passed  into 
the  liquid  till  the  iodine  first  precipitated  is 
redissolved ;  the  pure  propylene  dichloride 
was  then  heated  with  dry  iodine  chlorine  in 
sealed  tubes  to  140°  for  eight  hours,  the  tubes 
being  opened  after  a  while  to  allow  the  esrapo 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  then  again  sealed 
up,  and  heated  to  140°  for  eight  hours.  To 
remove  the  excess  of  iodine,  the  contents  of 
the  tubes  are  mixed  with  water,  and  chlorine 
jiassed  into  the  liquid  till  the  whole  of  the 
iodine  is  dissolved  in  the  water  as  iodine 
chloride  ;  tlie  product  is  separated  from  the 
water  and  dried,  and  fractionally  distilled.  An 
impure  trichloriiydrin,  CHoCPCHCl-CHoCl,  is 
obtained,  which,  heated  with  water  to  180°, 
yields  glycerin.     (If^atts  :  Diet.  Chem.) 

gly9'-er-yl.  s.     [Eng.,  iic.   glyceriin);  -yl  » 
Gr.  i/yri  (liule)  =  matter.] 

Chem.  :  C3H5'".  The  triatomic  radical  of 
glycerin  and  the  glycerides. 

glyceryl-chloride,  s.  [CHLORHvoEiNal 
glyceryl-oxide,  s, 

C  lu-vi.  :  Glyceryl  ether  (C3H6>203.  Obtained 
by  distillingglycerin  with  calcium  chloride.  It 
isacolourlessoilyliquid.boilingatl72°.  Itmixes 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Heated  with 
water  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  it  is  converted  into 
glycerin  ;  it  unites  with  bromine,  forming  di- 
bromhydrin. It  is  not  attacked  by  sodium 
amalgam ;  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid 
mixture,  yielding  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid. 

gly  -  9id'- a  -  mine,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  glyeidie), 
and  ainine.] 

Chem. :  CsHrXO,  or  0<ggrcH„.NH,-  *■ 
base  produced  by  the  action  of  alcohol,  con- 
taining one  per  cent,  of  ammonia  or  diclilop- 
hydrin.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  hygro- 
scopic crystals,  C3H7NO"HCl. 

gljr9'-ide,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  glycierin),  and  (anAy- 
dr)ide.] 

CH2 
Clunn.  :  C3H6O2,  or  O^  j    ,  an  alcohol  ob- 

CH 
I 

CH2(0H) 
tained  by  dissolving  glycidic  acetate  in  etker, 
adding  caustic  soda,  the  solution  being  cooled 
with  ice.  Glycide  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  163*. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether; 
heated  with  water  it  is  converted  into  gly- 
cerin ;  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  it 
is  converted  into  mono-nitroglycerin ;  it  re- 
duces an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  salts 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 


b^  b^;  po^t,  Jo^l;  cat,  90U,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  f 
-Qlan, -tian  =  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  sliun;  -^on, -slon-zhun.    -tlous,   -cioos,  -slous^^ahuB.    -We, -die,  iic  =  b§l,  d^ 
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glycidic— glycollio 


gly-9id'-io,  a.  [Eiig..  &C.,  glyc.id(e);  -ic] 
Contained  in  or  derived  from  glycide  (q.v.). 

glyoldlc -ethers,  «.  pi. 

Chem.:  Obtained  by  lioating  epichlorhydrin 
(q.v.),  with  alcohol  to  ISO'  as  ethyl  glycidic 

CH2 
ether,  Oc  I  boiling  at   128°,    and 

I 
CHa'OCaHji 

glycidic    acetate,     O^  |        obtained  by  heat- 
CH 

I 
CHs'O-CO-CHs. 
ingepiclilorhydrin  witli  dry  pot^issium  acetate 
to  115°,  nnd  then  to  VAf.     It  boils  at  168°. 

gly'-9ill,  s.    [Glycocine.] 

gl^9'-i-ne,  s.  [Gr,  yAvfaJs  (glukvs)  =  sweet, 
because  the  leaves  and  roots  of  some  species 
are  sweet.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
GlycineJE  (q.v.),  the  species,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  decumbent  if  not  even  twining, 
have  nlternate  leaves  with  axillary  racemes  or 
fascicles  of  yellow  flowers.  Locality,  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Glycine  Soja, 
the  erect  species  alluded  to,  is  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies  for  its  beans.  From  these  the 
Japanese  make  a  sauce  called  sooja  or  soy. 
The  garden  plant  called  Glycine  is  now  re- 
moved to  Milletia. 

gly-cin'-e-39,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  glycine,  and  fem. 

pi.  adj.  sufl".  -e(e.] 
Sot. :  A  snb.tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 

tribe  Phaseoleai. 
gly-c6-,  pre/.     [Gr.  ykvKv^  (glukvs)  =  sweet.] 

Sweet. 

gly-co-chd -late,  s.   [Eng.  glycochol(ic) ;  -ate.] 
Chevi. :  A  salt  of  glycocholic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly'-c6-chd-lic,  a.  [Eng.,  &o.  glyco{gen),  and 
chulic  (q.v.).]     (For  def.,  see  compound.) 

glycocholic-acid,  s. 

Chcm. :  C•2^UJ^■>^0^\.  An  acid  occurring  as  a 
Bodium  salt  in  tiie  bile  of  most  animals.  It  is 
obtained  by  covering  fresli  bile  in  a  tall  glass 
cylinder  with  a  layer  of  ether,  and  adding 
1  CO.  of  strong  HCl.  to  every  50  c.c.  of  bile; 
in  a  few  days  a  crystjJline  mass  is  formed, 
■which  is  filtered,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  crystallized  out  of  boiling  water ;  it 
forms  tine  needles,  which  melt  at  100',  and 
are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  when  boiled  with 
baryta  water,  it  is  decomposed  into  cliolic 
acid  and  glycocine,  €26^143^06  +  HoO  = 
C04H40O5  -1-  C'jHgNOa.  On  adding  to  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  glycocholate  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sugar,  then  a  drop  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  red  to  a  violet  colour  is  pro- 
duced. Glycocholic  acid  forms  salts  which 
are  called  Glycocholates  ;  the  glycocholates 
of  tlie  alkalis  and  earth  metals  ai-e  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Glycocholate  of  sodium 
is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by 
ether ;  acetate  of  lead  gives  a  precipitate 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

gly'-c6-9ine,  s.  [Gr.  y\vK6^  (glukos)  =  sweet ; 
'ine.] 

Chem. :  Glycocine,  glycine,  glycocol,  amido- 
acetic  acid,  glycoUamic  acid,  amido-glycollic 
acid.  CcHgNOj,  or  CH2(NH2)-CO-OH.  Gly- 
cocine can  be  obtained  by  boiling  gelatin 
witli  baryta,  neutralizing  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  and  extracting  with  alcohol ;  by 
boiling  one  part  of  hippiu^ie  acid  with  four 
parts  of  fuming  HCl,  filtered  when  cold  from 
the  benzoic  acid,  evaporating  to  expel  the 
excess  of  HCl,  washing  the  residue  with 
ammonia,  then  with  absolute  alcohol  ;  by 
passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  boiling  concen- 

CN 
trated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  |  -h  2H2O  4- 

CN 
CHg-NHa 
6HI  =  NH4l  +  2l2-|-  I  ;  also  by  the 

CO -OH 
reduction  by  zinc  and  HCl  of  cyan-carbonic 
ether  in  an  alcoholii;  solution,  CN'OO-OCoHg-l- 
4H  .^  HoO  +  CHj-NHs-COOIl+CoHs-OH;  by 
heating  bromacetic  acid  with  ammonia;  also 
by  heixting  to  00*  dry  a)nmonium  carbonate 
with  monochloracetic  acid.  It  has  a  sweet 
taste,  and  melts  at  170° ;  at  liiglier  tempera- 
tures it  is  decomposed.  It  gives  a  deep  red 
colour  with   ferric  chlorides,  which    is    de- 


stroyed by  acids,  but  restored  by  ammonia; 
with  plienol  and  hypochlorite  of  sodium  it 
gives  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  Glycocine 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  acids,  also 
salts  with  bases.  Glycocine  heated  with 
caustic  baryta  gives  off"  methylamine  ;  heated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide 
glycocine  is  decomposed  into  hydrocyanic 
acid,  water  at  CO-j.  Glycocine  heated  with 
nitrous  a<id  is  converted  into  glycoUic  acid, 
with  liberation  of  nitrogen. 

gly'-c6-c6l,  8.     [Gr.  ykvKvq  (ijlukus)  =  sweet, 
and  K6KAa  {kolla)  =  glue.]    [Glycocine.] 

gly-c6-9y-am'-i-dme,  s.    [Eug.,  &c.  giyoo- 
cyavi(ine) ;  -idene.} 
Chem.  :    C3H5N3O.    or    HNC<;^§~^^^ 

A  base  obtained  by  heating  the  hydrochlorate 
ofglycocyamine  to  160%andtreating  thehydro- 
chlorate  with  Pb(0H)2.  It  crystallizes  in 
deliquescent  plates,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 

gly-c6-9y'-ar-mtiie,  5.  [Eng.,&c.  glyco(ci7u); 
and  cyamine.] 

Client. :  Guanidacetylic  acid.  C3H7N3O2,  or 
HN  =  C(NHoXNH-CH2C0-0j).  Boiled  with 
water  and  dilute  sulplmric  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  oxalic  acid,  guanidine,  and  carbonic  acid, 

gly-c6-dru'-pdse,  s.      [Eng.,   &c.  glyco(se), 

and  drnpose.] 

Chem. :  Cn^Ha^Oie.  The  strong  concretions 
in  pears,  produced  by  thickening  and  harden- 
ing of  the  cell  walls,  consists  of  tins  substance, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
matter,  which  is  removed  by  digesting  them 
with  dilute  acetic  acid.  Glycodrupose  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  cellulose  and 
oxalic  acid,  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  drupose  and  glucose. 

gly'-CO-gen,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  glyco{st);  -gen.] 
Chem.  :  CisHnoOio+Hoo-  Glycogen  occurs 
in  the  liver  of  mammals,  and  in  niolliisca.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  an  opalescent  fluid,  which  is  four 
times  more  dextrorot^ry  than  a  solution  of 
dextrose  of  the  same  strength.  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  gives  a  red  colour  with  iodine 
solution,  and  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline 
solution  of  cupric  oxide.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  or  dilute  hydrochloric  a(tid, 
it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  the  liver  of 
an  animal  that  has  been  long  dead  the  gly- 
cogen has  been  converted  into  glucose. 

gly'-co-gen-ate,  s.     [Eng.  glycogsniic) ;  -^xte.] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  glycogenic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly-c6-gen'-ic,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  glycogen;  -ic.] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  glycogen  (q.v.). 

glycogenic-acid,  s. 

Cltem. :  CqUj-^Oj.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
action  of  bromine  and  silver  oxide,  or  glyco- 
gen ;  it  is  a  syrup.  Its  salts  are  crystalline, 
soluble  in  water  au.d  insoluble  in  alcohol, 

gly'-col,  s.   [Eng.,  &c.  glyc(erin),  and  (ctlcohyol.'] 
Chemistry: 

CHfi-OH 

1.  Sing. :  Etbene  glycol,  C2He02  or  | 

CHg-OH. 
A  diatomic  alcohol  of  the  glycol  series  ;  ob- 
tained by  distilling  etbene  diacetate  with 
caustic  potash.  Glycol  is  a  liquid  having  a 
sweet  taste,  boiling  at  197";  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  forming  glycollic 
acid,  glyoxalic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid.  Heated 
to  250°  with  solid  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
potassium  oxalate,  and  gives  off  hydrogen, 
2K0H  +  C2H602=  KoCaOi-i-  SH,  Heated  with 
zinc  chloride,  ZnClo,  it  y ieldsaldebyde,  an  atom 
of  water  being  eliminated  ;  with  PCI5  it  forms 
ethene  dichloride,  C2H4CI2 ",  by  the  action  of 
hydriodic  acid,  HI,"  it  is  reduced  to  ethyl 
iodide,  CoHjI.  Metallic  sodium  can  replace 
either  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
hydroxy!  radicals,  forming  sMium  ethenate, 
CH2OH  CH20Na. 

I  ,  and  disodiuin  diethenate,    | 

CH20Na  CHsONa. 

Glycol  dissolves  KHO*  and  Ca(0H)2. 

2.  PL  :  Diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series, 
of  which  glycol  is  the  lir-st  member.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  hydro- 
carbons of  the  paraffin  serins,  CnHon-fj,  by 
the  substitution  of   two  hydroxyl  radicals, 


(OHy,  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  attached 
to  different  carbon  atoms ;  01  from  olefines, 
CnH2n,  by  the  union  with  two  hydroxyls. 
Glycols  are  obtained  by  combining  an  oletlne 
witli  two  atoms  of  bromine,  C2ll4+lir2  = 
CHaBr 

j  ,  and   converting  tho  dibromide  into 

CHoBr 

diacetate,  by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  acetate,  and  decomposing  the 
diacetate  by  cjuistic  potash  ;  also  obt;nned  by 
combining  an  olelinc  with  hypochlorous  acid, 
ClOH,  and  acting  on  the  chlorhydrin  thus 

C2IIGI 
obtained    by  moist    silver  oxide,    I  + 

CH.2OH 
CH2OH 
AgOH  =  AgCl  +  I  .      The  glycols  are 

CHoOH 
colourless,  inodorous,  neutral  liquids,  having 
a  sweet  taste,  and  are  intermediate  compounds 
between  monatomic  alcohols  and  glycerols. 
They  are  soluble  iu  watxir  and  alcohol,  bur 
only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  By  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  they  are  converted  into 
monatomic  alcohols. 

gly-c6l'-io,  a.     [Eng.,  Ac.  glycol;  -ic.}     De- 
rived from  or  pertaining  to  glycol. 

glycolic-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Cltem.. :  The  ethers  of  diatomic  alcoholB 
or  glycols,  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl 
radical  being  replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  as 

CaH4<gg,    glycol,    C,Ut<.'i'^^^°,   glycol 

acetate,    or  nionoacetate   of  ethylene, 

C2n4<[Q!&y3y.  glycol  diacetate,  or  diacetata 

of  ethylene,   or  by  an  alcohol  radical,  aa, 

CjHi^Q^^',    glycol    mouoethylate,    and 


C2Hi<;°:g|5,  glycol  diethylate. 


gly-co-lig'-nose,  >.     [Prcf  j/j/co-,  andEng., 
,kc-  ligtwse  (q.v,)."! 

Cliem. :  CsoHmOu-  A  yellowish  white  sub- 
stance, obtained  by  exhausting  the  wood  of 
the  spruce  fir,  Ahies  excelsa,  with  dilute  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding 
glucose  and  lignose,  C'lgHoeHii.  Glycolignosa 
fused  with  caustic  potasli  yields  potassinn 
salts  of  oxalic  and  succinic  acida,  and  pyro 
catechin,  C6H4(OH)«-(l-2)- 

gly-col'-la-nude,   >.     [Eng.  glycolHic),  and 
amide.] 

CHoOH. 
Cliem. :  C0H5NO2,  or   |  The  amide 

CO-NUo. 
of  glycollic  acid.  Obtained  by  heating  ammo- 
nium tartronate  till  no  more  OO2  is  given  off, 
and  recrystallizing  from  water;  also  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  glycoUate.  Gly- 
collamide  is  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  120°.  By  the 
action  of  alkalis  or  dilute  acids  it  is  converted 
into  ammonia  and  glycollic  acid. 

gly'-col-late,  s.    [Eng.  glycoIKic) ;  -ait.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  glycoUic  acid  (q.v.). 

gly-col'-lic.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  glycol,  I  connectiTe. 
-ic]     Derived  from  or  pertaining  to  glycol 
(q.v.). 
glyoollio-aold,  s. 

Chem.:    Oxvacetic     acid,    oiacetic     acid, 
CH2OH. 
CoHiOs,  or   I  A  diatomic  monobasic 

COOH. 
fatty  acid,  containing  an  alcohol  and  an  acid 
radicaL  It  occurs  iu  sour  grapes  and  in  the 
leaves  of  AvipdopsU  hederacca.  Glycollic  acid 
can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol, 
liy  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol,  by 
heatin  J  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  100'  for  a 
week  with  granulated  zinc,  the  oxalic  acid 
being  reduced  by  the  nascent  hydrogen,  but 
it  is  best  obtained  by  boiling  in  a  flask  con- 
nected with  a  condenser  a  mi.xture  of  one 
part  of  chloracetic  acid,  CHaCl-COOH,  with 
twenty-four  pai-ts  of  water,  some  hom-s ;  the 
product  is  then  evaporated  on  a  watei-bath. 
Glycollic  acid  crvstallizes  out  of  w.iter  in 
needles,  which  melt  at  SO*.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  iu  ether ;  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  it  is  oxidized  into  oxalic 

COOH. 
acid    I  Glycollic  acid  forms  crystalline 

COOH. 
salts  called  glycoUates. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     re.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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glyooUlc-anbydride.  s. 

Chem.:    CiHgOc,    or    0<^^2.^^0^,      A 

white  powder,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  etlier,  and 
cold  water ;  when  boiled  with  water  it  is 
converted  into  glycollic  aeid.  It  melts  at 
130°,  and  is  obtained  by  heating  glycollic  acid 
for  a  long  time  on  a  water-bath. 

glycoUlo-ethers,  s.  pi. 

Ouin.  :  Ethers  formed  by  replacing  the 
H  in  the  (COOH)  group  of  glycollic  acid 
by  alcohol  radicals,  as  methyl  glyooUate, 
CHsOII-CO-O-CHa. 

gly'-col-llde,  s.     [Eng.  glycolc(ia)  ;  -We.] 

Chem.  :  An  anhydride  of  glycollic  acid, 
C2H2O3,  or  ^^"]>0,  obtained  by  heating  gly- 
collic acid  between  250°  to  280",  also  by  heating 
dry  potassium  chloracetate  to  110° — 120°,  or 
heating  tartronic  acid  to  180°.  It  is  a  powder 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  it  melts  at  220°. 
When  warmed  with  ammonia  it  is  converted 
into  glycollamide  (q.v.). 

gly'-c6-lj?l.  s.     [Eng.,  &c.,  glycol  (q.v.) ;  -yl  = 

Gr.  uAtj  (kiUe)  =■  matter.] 
Chtm.  :  (For  def.,  see  etym.  and  compound). 

glycolyl-guanidin,   s.      [Glycocyami- 

DINE.] 

glycolyl-urea,  s.    [Hydantoin.] 

gly-c6'  ni-an,  gly-c6n'-ic,  a.    [Gr.  vAvku- 

i/etoc  (glukoneios),  from  its  inventor  Glykon.] 

Pros,:  A  name  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  verse 
in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  It  consists  of  threo 
feet,  a  spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrliic  : 
—  \-\jKj-\\y\j\  or  it  may  be  scanned  as  a 
spondee  and  two  dactyls  :  —  l-tjw|-»^w. 

gly-con'-ic,  a.   [Gltconian.] 

gly-COS'-g,-muie,    «.      [Eng.,   &c.,  ghtcos(e), 
and  amine.] 

Chem. :  CgHijNOs.  The  hydrochlorate  of 
this  base  is  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  for 
half  an  hour  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Glycosamine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
needles  ;  it  reduces  cupric  solution. 

gly'-cose,  s.    [Glocose.] 

gly'-cd-side,  s.    [Glucoside.] 

gly'-cd-sine,  s.      [Eng.,    <fcc.,  glyco(l),  s  con- 
nective, and  -iiie.] 

Chem. :  C6HgN4.  An  organic  base  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal.  It  is  a 
colourless  crystalline  powder,  almost  insoluble 
in  water ;  it  sublimes  in  needles  without  melt- 
ing, dissolves  in  acids,  and  forms  ciystalline 
salts. 

gly-cos'-mis,  s.    [Fret  glyco-,  and  Gr.  oa-fx-q 
(osme)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Aurantiaceae.  Glycosmis 
citrifolia  bears  fruits  of  a  delicious  flavour, 

gly-9yr-rh©'-tin,    s.      [Eng.  glycyrrlt{iza)  ; 
-€tin.] 

Chem. :  A  brown  brittle  resin,  obtained  by 
boiling  glycyrrbizin  with  dilute  acids ;  insolu- 
ble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  form- 
ing a  red  solution,  which  changes  to  purple. 

gly-9yr-rhiz-a,  s.     [Gr.  ykvKv^  (glukus)  = 
Bweet,  and  pt'fa  (rhiza)  =  a  root.] 

1.  Bot. ;  Agenusofpapilionaceousplants,  sub- 
tribe  Galegeae.  It  has  a  tubular,  five-cleft 
and  two-lipped  calyx,  and  an  ovate  com- 
pressed one  tn  four-seeded  pod.  Glycyrrhim 
glabra  is  said  to  furnish  the  Spanish  liquorice. 
[Liquorice]  The  roota  of  G.  echinata  and 
G.  glanduUJera  are  alleged  to  have  the  same 
qualities. 

2.  P/iorm.  :  Liquorice-root.  The  recent  and 
dried  root  or  undenp'ound  stem  of  Glyajrrhiza 
glabra,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe  and 
of  many  parts  of  Asia,  as  far  as  China. 
It  occurs  in  cylindrical-bramhed  pieces, 
brown  on  the  surface  and  yellow  within, 
tough  and  pliable,  sweet  and  mucilaginous  to 
the  laste.  It  contains  a  substance  called 
Glycyrrbizin  (q.v.),  also  asparagine,  gum 
mucilage,  &c  It  is  used  as  a  powder  in  pills, 
and  also  to  form  Extrarlnni  Glycyrrhizie,  ex- 
tract of  liquorice,  which  is  obtained  by  macera- 
tion and  percolation  of  the  root,  and  evapo- 
ration to  a  proper  consistence.     It  is  a  sweet 


demulcent,  useful  to  relieve  coughing  and  to 
sheatlie  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  often 
given  with  jiowdered  senna. 

gly-9yr-rhiz'-in,    s.       [Eng.    glycyrrhi3(a) 

Chtm, :  C44H63NO18.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance obtained Tiy  boiling  the  root  of  Glycyr- 
rhiza  glabra  in  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  dryness.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose 
and  glycyrrhetiii.  When  fused  with  caustic 
potash  it  is  converted  into  para-oxybenzoic 
acid,  C'aH4-0H-C00H.  (1—4). 

*glyn,  "glynne,  s.  [Irish.]  A  glen.  (It 
occurs  frequently  in  compound  names  of 
pb-ces  in  Ireland,  as  Glen  does  in  Scotland. 

"  Though  he  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did 
shut  them  up  within  those  narrow  comers  and  g!i/ns 
under  the  mouutoin's  tool."— .•Spenser :  State  o/Irekuid. 

gly-ox'-al,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gly(col)  ;  ox(alic), 
and  at{dek>jde).'\ 

Chem. :  The  diatomic  aldehyde  of  glycol  and 

CO-H. 
of  oxalic  acid,  C2H2O2  or  |  Obtained  by 

CO-H. 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol  by 
nitric  acid,  the  liquids  being  separated  by  a 
layer  of  water  Glyoxal  is  a  transparent,  deli- 
quescent, amorphous  substance  ;  it  is  oxidized 
by  dilute  nitric  acid  into  glyoxalic  acid,  and 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid. 
It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  silver 
salt,  fonning  a  metallic  mirror  ;  by  the  action 
of  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid. 
A  very  dilute  solution  of  glyoxal,  when 
wanned  with  a  little  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN.  turns  a  dark  red  colour. 

gly-OX'-a-late,  s.     [Eng.  gloxal{ic);  -ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  gloxalic-acid  (q.v.). 

gly-ox-al'-ic.  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  glyitioV),  and 
oxalic]    (For  def.  see  compound.) 

glyoxalic-acid.  s. 

Chem..  :  Also  called  glyoxy lie-acid,  CoHoOs 
or  pn.'oH  •  ^  ^Y'l^  compound,  containing  au 
aldehyde  and  an  acid  radical.  Obtained  along 
with  glyoxal  by  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol 
with  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  heating  at  140°  one 
part  of  dichloracetic  acid.  CHClo'COOH, 
with  ten  parts  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Glyoxalic  acid  is  a  thick  syrup,  Avhich  can  be 
crystallized  over  H2S04.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  be"distilled  in  a  current  of 
steam.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  crys- 
talline salts  called  glyoxalates.  By  oxidizing 
agents  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  ;  by 
nascent  hydrogen  it  is  reduced  to  glycollic 
acid.  It  has  also  the  properties  of  an  alde- 
hyde, reducing  ammoniacal  solutions  of  silver 
salts,  forming  a  metallic  mirror ;  also  unites 
with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Glyoxalic  acid, 
when  boiled  with  excess  of  limewater,  yields 
ralcium  glycollate  and  calcium  oxalate. 

gly-6x'-a-line,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  glyoxal;  -inc.] 
Chem. :  C3H4N2,  orN^^^.^  ^        Obtained 

NH. 

\)y  treating  glyoxal,  kept  cool  by  ice,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia,  glycosine  separates 
as  a  powder,  the  tittered  liquid  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  alco- 
holic solution.  Glyoxaline  crystallizes  in  white 
prisms,  which  melt  at  89°,  and  boil  at  2^:>°. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  ether. 
It  unites  with  acids  to  form  crystalline  com- 
pounds. 
gly-ox-jrl'-ic,  a.    [Glyoxalic] 

glyph,  s.  [Gr.  ykv4>v  (.g^^fp^^),  from  yKv^to 
(giiipho)  =  to  carve.] 

Arch.  £  Stntlpf.  :  A  perpendicular  fluting  or 
channelling,  used  as  au  ornament. 

gly  -phae-a,  s.  [Gr.  ykw^ri  (gluphx)  =  carving, 
carved  work.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Tiliaceae. 

2.  PaJrnont. :  A  genns  of  Macrurous  Crusta- 
ceans. Prof.  Morris  enumerates  one  species 
from  the  Lias  and  two  from  the  Oolite. 

glyph'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  7Au(fr(Kd?  (ghiphikos),  from 
yXviitui  (glnphfT)  =  to  cJirve,]  Pertaining  to 
carving  or  sculjiture  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
glyph  or  glyphs. 


gly'-pbi  d»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ghyvK^*),  and 
Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -idae.) 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Licliens,  tribe  Idiotha- 
laiueiit. 

glj^h-ip-ter-irg'-i-dse.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat 
glyphipteryx  (genit.  glyphipterygis),  and  Lat 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ixlw.] 

Entom.  :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  imago  has  the  he^id  generally  smooth ; 
the  labial  palju  variable ;  the  maxillary  i>alpi 
very  short,  the  anterior  wings  oblong  or  elon- 
gate ;  the  posterior  ones  ovate  or  lanceolate  ; 
the  flight  diurnal.  The  larva  has  sixteen  legs 
or  is  apodal.  It  generally  mines  in  leaves. 
Twcnty-eitiht  British  species  are  known,  soma 
of  them  very  small.    (Stainton.) 

gl^ph-lp'-ter-jbc,  ».      [Gr.  y\v^l<:  (gluphU) 

=  an  arrow-head,  and  n-repiif  ( ptf  mx)  =  wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 

Glyph ipterygidae   (q.v.).     The  species  fly  in 

the  bright  sunshine, 

gly'-phiB,  s.  [Gr.  yXv^Cv  (gluphis)  =  a  notch 
of  an  arrow,  an  arrow.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gly- 
phid&e  (q.v.). 

glyph '-o-graph,  v.t.  [Glyphooraph,  ».]  To 

engrave  by  llu!  system  of  glyphography. 

glyph'-6-graph,  s.    [Gr.  y\v<f>-n  (gli'phe)=K 
carving ;  ypa<f)Oi  (graplio)  =  to  write,  to  draw.) 
Engin.  :  A  plate  prepared  by  glyphography; 
an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

glyph-dg'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  glyphograpMi; 
-PT.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  piactisea 
glyi-hngraphy. 

glyph-O-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  glyphograph; 
•  ic]     Of  or  pertaining  to  glyphography. 

glyph-6g'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.y\v^ij  (gluphe)  = 
a  carving,  alid  -ypatfiw  {grupho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw.]  A  name  given  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his 
relief  line  engraving.  A  thin  ground  of  wax 
is  spread  upon  the  plate  ;  this  ia  etched  or 
cut  away  so  as  to  give  the  design  in  intaglio. 
The  ground  is  now  covered  with  a  film  of 
graphite,  after  which  metal  is  precipitated 
upon  the  metal  in  an  electro-bath,  giving  a 
metallic  plate  with  the  design  in  relief.  The 
copper  shell  is  backed  with  lead  and  used  as 
an  ordinary  printing  surface. 

glyp'-tic,  a.  .[Gr.  -yAuTTTtittJ^  (gluptikos)  =■ 
carving;  yXv^ut  (glupho)  =  U>  engrave;  Fr. 
glyptique.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to 
engraving  on  precious  stoues. 

2.  Min. :  Figured. 

glyp'-tics,  s.  [Glyptic,  a.]  The  art  of  en- 
graving on  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-,  jar^/".  [Gr.  yAvittos  (gluptos)  =  fit  for 
carving,  carved.]  Carved  or  looking  as  if  it 
were  so. 

glyp-toHjri'-ni-dse,  s.  pZ.  [Mod.  Lat.  glypto- 
criii(t(s),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -idre.] 

2''ala^ont. :  A  family  of  Crinoidea.  It  has  no 
parabasals,  but  five  basals  with  six  inter- 
radials  in  each  inter-radial  space.  The  plates 
are  usually  ornamented  with  radiating  ridges, 
as  if  they  had  been  carved  for  ornament,  whenc« 
the  name. 

glyp-td-cri'-niis,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
Kpivov  (krinon)  =  a  lily.]    [Glyptocrimd.e.] 

Palceont. :  Tlie  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Glyptocrinidie  (q.v.).  Glyptocriiitcs  basalts  is 
figured  by  Murchisonfrom  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks. 

glyp-to-dip-ter-i'-ni,  5.  pi.  [Pref.  giypto-; 
Gr.  StTTTcpos  (dipteros)  =  with  two  wings, 
here  =  with  two  fins,  and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj. 
suff".  -ini.] 

PalfTont. :  In  the  classification  of  Professor 
Huxley,  a  family  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes,  sub- 
order Cross  opt  erygida*.  Tliere  are  two  dorsal 
fins,  the  scales  are  sculptured,  the  pectoral 
fins  acutely  lobate,  dentition  dendrodout. 
There  are  two  sub-families,  the  one  with  rhom- 
boidal,  and  the  other  with  cycloidal  scales. 
Under  the  latter  family  fall  the  genus  Holop- 
tychius,  &c. 

glS^'-to-don,  s.    [Pref.  glypto-^  and  Gr.  ofiovt 

(pdovs),  genit.  o56vto<:  (fidontos)=a.  tooth.] 

I  Pahvont.:   A  huge   fossil  mammal,    family 


b^,  ho^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  (jhin,  hench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
Hilan.  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  ^  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -slous  =  ^us.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Dasypn.lidic  (Armadillos).  It  was  encased  in 
armour,  tlicifl  being  bony  plates  on  tlit-  liead, 
and  ueaily  liexagonal  bony  scntps  mi  the  body. 


OLYPTODON. 

It  belongs  to  the  Post-pliocene  of  South 
Americ^a.  Including  the  tail,  Glyptodon 
elavipes  was  more  than  nine  feet  long. 

gl^'  -  to  -  graph,  s.  fPref.  (tlvpto-,  and  Gr. 
ypdifnii  (qnij'lm)  —  to  write,  to  draw.]  An  en- 
graving on  jirecious  stones  or  gems. 

glyp-tOff'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  glyptograph  ; 
-er  ]  One  wlio  is  skilled  in  or  practises  glyp- 
tography ;  an  engraver  on  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-graph'-ic,  n.  [Eng.  glyptngrnph  ; 
-ic]  Of  or  p(M-taining  to  glyptogi-aphy.  or  the 
art  of  engraving  on  gems  or  jirecious  stones. 

glyp-tog'-ra-phy,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
ypd<^»j  (graphf)  =  a  writing,  a  drawing.] 

1.  The  art  of  engraving  on  gems  or  precious 
stones. 

2.  A  description  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
gems  or  precious  stones. 

glyp-to-lse'-miis,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
AatjLtos  (kiimos)  =  the  throat.) 

raUrmit.  :  A  genus  of  Fossil  Ganoids,  family 
Glyi)todipterini"  and  the  section  or  sub-family 
of  it  with  rhnniboidal  scales.  It  has  been 
found  only  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 

glyp-td-saur'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  glyp- 
tosaurius)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sulf. 
-ida:.] 

Palmont.  :  A  family  of  Lacertllia  (Lizards), 
The  skin  had  ornamented  osseous  scales.  It 
is  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

^gl^p-to-Ra.iir -lis,  s.  [Pref.  glypto-,  and  Gr. 
aai-pos  (sauras),  <jnvpa  (saura)  =  a  lizard.] 

Pal<e<mt.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Glyptosauridffi  (q.v.). 

gl^-to-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  glypto;  and  Lat. 
them;  Gr.  Britci)  {tht)x)  =  &  box,  a  chest.] 
[Theca.] 

Arch.,  &c,  :  A  box,  room,  or  building  for 
the  i>reservation  of  sculpture. 

•  glys-ter,  s.    [Clyster.] 

gxne-li'-na  {g  silent),  s.  [Named  after  John 
George  Ginelin,  a  celebrated  German  natural- 
ist, who  travelled  to  Siberia,  and  published  a 
flora  of  that  region.] 

BoL  :  A  genus  of  Verbenacese,  tribe  Viticese. 
The  leaves  of  Gmelina  parrijlora  render  water 
mui'ilaginous.  It  may  then  be  employed  as  a 
ptisan  for  the  cure  of  ardor  urince.     (Lindley.) 

gmel'-in-ite  (g  silent),  $,  [Named  after  Prof. 
Charles  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen.] 

Min.  :  A  colourless,  yellowish-white,  green- 
ish-white, or  reddish -white,  fresh,  trans])arent 
to  translucent  brittle  mineral,  cryst'iUizing  in 
rhomb ohedrons.  Hardness,  4'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  2'04 
to  '2'17.  Compos.  :  silica,  46-37  to  53-71  ; 
alumina,  17-63  to  21-48;  lime,  367  to  11-4.S; 
Hoda,  3-10  to  7'29;  potassa,  0'39  to  rs7  ; 
water.  8"58  to  29'41.  Sarcolite,  Lederevite, 
and  llydrulite  are  varieties.  It  is  found  at 
Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Montecchio, 
Ma^'giore,  and  Castel,  in  the  Vincentine  ;  in 
Cyprus;  oeiir  Cape  Blomiduii,  in  Nova  ^coiiu; 
in  Uritain  near  Gleuarm  and  Portrufih.  iu 
Antrim  ;  in  the  isle  of  Magee ;  at  Talisker,  in 
Skye.  &c.     (Dana.) 

•  gnac-chen,  "  gnach-yn,  v.i.    [Gnash.] 

*gnap  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
gnaw,  to  eat. 

"  Sum  gnapptd  here  fete  nnd  handet.''-'Jfir.,  In  BaU 
tiweU.  p.  405. 

gn^pta^'-i-eae  (g  silent),  s.  pi,  [Lat.  gna- 
phali(um),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -fee.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  composite  planls.  sub-order 
or  series  Tubulifloras.      Tlie  flowers  are  all 


tubular,  the  outer  ones  very  slender.  Genera 
reitresented  in  Britain~Giiai>halium,  Anten- 
naria,  and  Fllago. 

gna-pha'-lif-tim  (g  silent),  s.    [Lat.  gnaphcL- 

li'ina,  gnapkalUin  ;  Gr.  ypa4id\iov  {gnaphaiion) 
=  cither  the  cudweed  or  the  lavender  cotton- 
weed.  ) 

Bot.:  Cudweed.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Gnaiihalieae  (q.v.).  The  heads  are  bi- 
sexual, the  receptaole  flat  and  naked.  About 
lUU  Hpecieu  are  kiiuwu,     Tliey  are  email  incou- 


ONAPHALIPM    DLIOINOSHM. 
1.  Details  of  Flowers.       2.  Single  Flowec 

Bpicnous,  composite  weeds,  whose  stems  and 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  wliitisli  cottony 
down.  They  have  represuntiitives  in  the  United 
Stiites,  where  G.  pobjcepkalnm  tias  some  repute 
in  household  medicine.  The  flowers  miiy  ho 
keiit  a  lung  time  with  little  a])paront  change, 
and  may  be  clawsed  among  Eierlastitig  Flowers. 

*  gnar    (g    silent),    *  gnarre,    *  knarre, 

*  knur,  *  knurr,  s.  [Cf.  O.  Dut.  kn&r; 
Dut.  knorf  =  a  knot ;  Dan.  k7iort  =  a  knot,  a 
gnarl ;  knortet  =  knotty.  gnarl«d  ;  Sw.  knorla 
=  a  curl,  a  ringlet ;  Icel.  gnerr  =  a  knot,  a 
knob  ;  Ger.  knorren  =  an  excrescence,  a  lump ; 
knorrig  —  gnarled.    (Skeat.)'] 

1.  Lit. :  A  knot  iu  a  tree. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  tough,  thickset,  rough  fellow. 

"  He  was  Bhoi't'Shouldered,  botle,  thikke  gnarre." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  551. 

*  g^ar,  *  gnarr  ig  silent),  v,i.    [An  onomato- 
poetic  word.]    To  snarl,  to  growl,  to  mumiiu 

"  When  he  'gan  to  rear  hia  bristles  strong, 
Antl  relly  gnar."  Spenter :  F.  Q.,  L  v.  M. 

*gliare,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  snare,  a  trap- 

"  There  weiiteii  before  me  the  gnaris  of  deeth."— 
Wycliffe ;  2  Ki'tgi  xxii.  6, 

gnarl  ig  silent),   v.i.      [A  freq.  from  gnar,  v. 
(q.v.).]    To  snarl,  to  growl. 

"  Wolves  are  gnarling  which  sliall  gnaw  them  first," 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  iii.  1. 

gnarl  (?  silent),  s.     [A  dimin.  from  gnar,  a. 
(q.v.).]    A  gnar,  a  knot  in  wood  ;  a  snag. 

gnarled  {g  silent),  a.    [Eng.  gnarl,  s. ;  -ed.] 

1.  Lit,  :    Full  of  knots  or  snags ;  knotty, 
gnarly. 

"  Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
S^jlit'st  the  uuwedgeable  aud  gnarled  oak." 

Shaketp.  :  feature  for  Measure,  il.  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Cross-grained,  peevish,  perverse. 

gnarl'-^  (g  silent),   a.     [Eng.  gnarl,  8. ;  -y.) 
Having  knots  ;  gnarled,  knotty. 

"  Till  by  degrees  the  tough  and  gnarly  oak 
Be  rivei*  Marston:  Antonio't  Revenge,  Iv.  2. 

*g;narre  ig  silent),  v.i,    [Gnar,  v.] 

*  gnaiT'e  ig  silent),  s.    [Gkar,  s.] 

gnar'-ry  ig  silent),  a.     [Eng.  gimvy  b.  ;  -i/.J 
Knotty,  gnarly. 
"Like  spring's  green  bloom  on  boughs  all  gauut  and 
gnarry.'  A.  C.  Sunnburne  :  Athena. 

gnash  (gr  silent),  v.t.  <to  i.  [A  modification  of  Mid. 
Eng.  gnasteii  =  to  gnash  the  teeth.]    [Gnast.] 
A.  Trails. :    To     strike    together,   as    the 
teeth  ;  to  clash. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  grind  or  clash  the  teeth 
togotber,  as  in  rage,  despair,  &c.  ;  to  rage. 
'•  The  monster  fell,  and  gnashinfj  with  huge  tusks 
Ploughed  up  the  crimson  eartli." 

Smith  :  Phcedra.  ^  Hippolitut,  1 

gnash'-ing  ig   silent),   "gnash-ynge,  pr. 

par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Gnash,  v.] 

A-  tfe  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  grinding  or  clafth- 

ing  the  teetli  Uigether,  as  iu  rage,  despair,  &e. 

"And  the  chlhlren  of  the  kyngedume  vhal  l>e  ctuta 

onte  into  utter  diu-kne* ;  there  shal  1>e  wenyuge  aad 

giiathynge  ot  te«th."— AUjfe  [mi),  Malt.  vilC 

gniish'~mg-ly  ig  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnash- 
ing ;  -ly.]  In  a  gnashing  manner;  with 
gnaalung  of  teeth. 

*  gnast,  •  gnaste,  «.     [AS.  gn&it  =  a  spark  ; 

Sw.  gnista ;  Dan.  gnist ;  Icel.  gneisti.]  An 
ash  ;  the  wick  of  a  cjindle. 

"  Aaa.  gnait  pimsfndi."—  Wyclljfe  :  IiaiaJi  xxiz.  B. 

*  gnast.  *  gnalst,  *  gnast-en,  *  gnast-yn, 

V.I.  [^jw.  knastra  =  to  crush  between  the 
teeth  :  Icel.  gnastan  =  a  gnashing :  gnUta  = 
to  gnash  the  teeth  ;  gnesta  =  to  crack  ;  Ger. 
kna^tern  =  to  gnash  ;  Dut.  knarshi.  Prob.  a 
mere  variant  of  cr«7s?i  (q.v.).  {SketU.)}  To  grind 
or  gnash  the  teeth  together,  as  in  rage,  de- 
spair, &c. 

"  Thai  gnatMt&i  ouer  me  with  thaire  tethe." 

IC.  Eng.  PtaiUrr,  Pa  ixxiv.  WL 

•  gnast-ere,  s.  [Eng.  gimst,  v. ;  -tre  =  -«■.] 
One  who  gnashes  his  teeth ;  one  who  rages  or 

fumes. 

'•  (tnaslere.    FremiUir.'— Prompt.  Part. 

•  gnast-ing,  gnaist-ing,  '  gnast-yng, 
'  gnast-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  gna^t,  v. ;  -iuy.l 
Gnashing  of  tlie  teeth. 

"(Ther  endelen  gnaSiting  Is  of  toth." 

Curtor  Mandt,  38,760 

gna.t(sf  silent),  *  gnattc.*gnaytt,s.   [A-B. 

gnatt ;  cf.  Sw.  giiet  —  a  nit. J 
L  Ord.  Lang.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1, 2. 

"  We  made  ' 
wound  ahout  ■ 
and ffnauof  that touu try. "—/^a«i/Myr;  yoyagea,iiL4»l, 

XL  Technically  : 

1.  Entomology : 

(1)  Sing.  :  CuUx  pipiens  and  some  other 
species  of  the  genus  Culex  (q.v.). 

(2)  PL  :  The  family  Culicids  (q.v.). 

2.  Script. :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
toavoiif/  ikonops),  which  seems  to  be  con-ect. 

^  To  strain  at  [an  old  misprint  for  <nit]  a 
gnat  and  swallow  a  cornel  (Matt,  xxiit.  24, 
Authorised  Version).  To  strain  out  tlie  giiat 
and  swallow  the  ainiel  (Revised  Version)  :  Al- 
luding to  the  care  with  which  the  Jews  strained 
small  insects  out  of  the  liquor  they  were 
about  to  drink.  To  be  punctilious  about 
trifles,  and  with  the  grossest  inconsistency 
to  allow  one's  self  violations  of  moral  prin- 
ciple in  matters  of  great  moment. 

gnat-catciier^  «.  One  of  the  numerous 
class  of  American  insectivorous  birds,  related 
to  the  kinglets. 

gnat-net,  s.  A  fine  gauze  net  to  keep  off 
guats,  mosquitoes,  &c.  ;  a  mosquito-net. 

"To  omit  the  auclent  couopeiou,  or  gnat-net  of  the 
-^gyi'tians.  the  iuventoraof  that  artifice." — Br&wn4. 
Cyrug  Garden,  ch.  it 

*  gnat-Strainer,  s.  One  who  attaches 
too  great  iniportance  to  little  matters,  while 
neglecting  othei-s  of  greater  moment  (Matt 
xxiii.  24.). 

t  gnat-worm,  5. 

Ord.  Lang,  d-  Entom. :  The  larva  of  a  gnat. 

"He  that  would  l>ehold  a  very  anomalous  motion, 
may  observe  it  iu  the  fertile  and  tiring  stroaks  of 
gnat-worms," — Brovnie  :  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iv, 

gna-thi-te^  (g  silent),  s.  pL    '[Gr.  yv<ido« 
(gnalhos),  and  suff.  -ties,  pi.  of  suff.  -itc] 
Zool. :  The  masticatory  organs  of  Crustacea. 

gna-tlli'-tis(g  silent),  s.    [Gr.  yva.9o<i  (gnathos) 
='  the  jaw,  and  suff.  -itis  iMcd.)  (q.v.).] 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  jaw. 

gnath'-o-don  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  7i>ado$ 
(giiatlios)  =  a  jaw,  and  oSovs  {odous),  genit. 
oSofTos  iodojitos)  =  a  tooth.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  genus  of  birds,  called  also 
Didunculus  (q.v.). 

2.  Zool.  £  Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  conchiferous 
molluscs,  family  Mactridse.  It  is  so  called 
brcause  one  of  the  lateral  teeth  connected 
with  the  hinge  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  a 
jaw-bone.  Recent  species,  one  certain  and 
three  doubtful;  fossil  three,  from  the  Chalk 
onwards.  The  best-known  recent  species  is 
Gnathodon  cuneatus,  which  was  fornierlyeaten 
by  the  Indians.  It  is  found  with  Cyrena 
caroliiiensis  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 


6te.  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f3.ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fill ;  try,  Syrian-     »,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  ».    qu  =  kw. 
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which  is  built   on    a    shell-bank    conaiating 
chiefly  of  the  two  species. 

•  gna-thon'-ic.  gna-thon'-ic-gl,  a.  [Or. 
yvdOoji'  {ynatlton),  geiiit.  ytdOMi'O^  {ynathdims) 
=  a  full  mouth,  ;i  fat  cheek  ;  Eng.,  iic.  suU'. 
-icai(q.v.)-]     Flattering,  deceitful. 

•gna-thon'-ic-al-lj^  (O  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
giuidioiilcid;  -ly.]  In  a  servile,  parasitiwil, 
or  lliiliering  nuiiiner. 

tgna-thop'-o-dite  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yvdOo^ 
(gnnthos)  =  a  jaw ;  ttovs  (pous),  genit.  iroSti? 
Ipvdos)  =  a  foot,  and  Eng.  &c.  anff. -ite  (q.v.).] 
ZooL:  A  jaw-foot— i.e.,  a  foot  modified  into 
a  jaw,  more  generally  called  maxillipedea 
(q.v  ).    Such  rimbs  exist  in  the  Crustacea. 

gna-thos'-to-ma  (g  silent),  s.     [Gr.  yvdeo^ 

{gnuthoi:)  =  the    jaw,  and    oro^a    (stoma)  — 
mouth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  nematoid  Entozoa,  found 
by  Prof.  Owen  in  the  stoniaeh  of  the  tiger, 
tile  leopard,  and  other  Felidte. 

faat'-ling  (initial  g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  gnat ; 
iniin.  suff.  -ling.]    A  little  gnat. 
*'  But  if  some  man,  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
Should  dare  attiick  these  (jnatUnga  tn  their  neat ; 
At  uuce  they  rise  with  impotence  of  rage," 

Churchill :  Rotciad. 

gnat'-snap-per  (g  silent),  s.  [Eug.  gnat, 
and  siiapiinr.]  A  bird  which  lives  by  catching 
gnats, 

"  They  deny  that  any  bird  is  to  be  eaten  whole,  but 
only  the  ijmtUnapper." — BakewUl :  On  Providence. 

gnaw  (g  silent),    *  gnaTPe,    "gnaw^-eu, 

*  gna\r-yii,  v.t.  &   i.      [A.S.  gnagan  ;  cogn. 

,  withDut.  tua^e/i;  O.  Icel.  gnaga  :  Icel.naga; 

'  Dan.  gnave  ;  Sw.  gnaga.  The  g  '\s  a.  mere  pre- 
fix =:A.S.  ge-.  The  simple  verb  appears  in  Icel. 
viaga  ;  Dan.  nage;  Ger.  nagen  =  to  gnaw  ;  Sw. 
7uigga  =  to  nibble;  Eug.  'nag=  to  tease,  to 
worry.     (Skeat.)] 

A,  Transitive : 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  To  bite  or  eat  away  by  degrees,  or  by 
nibbling. 

"Of  her  herbs  and  flowera. 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away  ' 

Wordsworth  :  Exc^urtion,  bk.  1. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony,  despair,  or  rage. 

"They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain." — Revelation 
xvi.  10. 

*  3.  To  eat  away  by  corrosion  ;  to  corrode 
away. 

4.  To  wear  away  by  continued  biting. 

"  &nateing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  asunder." 
Shakesp.  ;  Comedy  of  Err'>rs,  v. 

II.  Fig.  :  To  consume  or  wear  away  by 
degrees  ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  fret. 

"  Vile  disdaine  and  rancour,  which  did  gnaw 
His  heart  in  twaine  with  sad  melancholy." 

Speiuer:  F.  Q..  IL  vliL  60. 

B.  Intransitivt : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting  ;  to  bite 
Into  anything,  so  as  to  wear  it  away  by  degrees. 

"I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gnaw  upon  the 
chain  th.-it  ties  me." — Sidney :  Arcadia. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  cause  a  fretting,  consuming,  or  wast- 
ing away  :  aa,  a  giiavdtig  pain. 

*  2.  To  be  affected  with  a  continuous,  severe, 
and  wasting  pain  ;  as,  A  tooth  gjiaws. 

•  gnaw  (g  silent),  s.  [Gnaw,  v.]  A  gnawing ; 
a  fretting  or  wearing  away. 

"  The  gnaw  ot  anguish,  and  the  waste  of  life." 

Boyte:   Written  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland. 

gnawed  {g  silent),  pa,  far.  &  fi.    [Gnaw,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  (See  the  verb), 

2.  Bot. :  Erose,  having  the  margin  irregu- 
larly toothed,  as  if  bitten  by  some  animal. 

gnaw'-er  (g  silent),  s.     [Eng.  gnaw  ;  -cr.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
gnawa  or  corrodes. 

2.  Zool.  :  A  rodent. 

gnaw'-mg  (cr  silent),  •  gnaw-yng.  *  gnaw* 

Smge,  pr.  p:tr.j  a.,  &  s.     [Gnaw,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  <&  particip,  tidj* :  (See 

the  verb), 
C»  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  eating  away  by  degrees, 

'  "By  dremes,  by  chirking  of  dorea.  or  crackina  of 
bonses,  by  gnawing  of  mttes,  and  Bwiche  mauer  of 
wretchedueaae,"— CAat.cCT-,-  Persones  Tale. 

2.  Fig. :  A  continuous  or  severe  pain,  or 
feeling ;  as  of  remorse. 

"  This  composition  Is  pood  for  those  that  have  weak 
and  feble  atoin.ichs,  or  be  troubled  with  gnaiffng  and 
paio  there." — P.  Holland  :  Pliny,  bk.  zx^  ch,  ix. 


*  gnawn  (3  silent),  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Gnaw.] 

•  gnede,  a.    [A  3.  gnedth.] 

I.  Stingy  ;  mean  ;  spiiriiig  ;  miserly. 


"OffgyflXbe  V 


a  he  uavnT  gifde." 

Degrcvant.  1,159. 


2,  Sparing  ;  small  in  quantity  ;  scjirije. 


*  gnede,  v.  t.     [Gnede,  a.]    To  fail  ;  to  run 
short  for. 

"  Nou  that  day  schcd  the  gnede." 

Poern  on  Freemaaojiry,  670. 

*  gnede -ly,  *  gnede -licho,  "dv.    [a.S 

gnellirUce.]     Sp;iriiigly  ;  meanly  ;  stingily. 

"  lleo  mei  gnedfliclu:  leden  hiim  ]H."—Ancren  Riwle, 


gned-y,  a.      [Eng.   gmde, 
stingy  ;  sparing. 


a. ;  -y.]    Mean  ; 


gneiss  (g  silent),  s.      [Ger.   gneiss,    gnmis,   a 
(iiriiiau  mining  term  given  by  gtologists,  who 
have  given  it  world-wide  currency.] 
Geology  £  Petrology  : 

1.  Spec. :  A  metamorphic  rock,  consisting 
of  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  mica.  It  is  akin  to 
mica,  schist,  which,  however,  is  distinguished 
by  having  less  orthoclase  and  more  mica.  It 
has  exactly  the  same  materials  as  granite,  but 
is  stratified  or  foliated.  Sometimes  hand  spe- 
cimens are  found,  in  which  lamination  is  so 
little  traceable,  that  they  miglit  pass  for 
granite.  There  are  cases  also  in  which  gneiss, 
in  position,  does  not  consist  of  thin  laminse, 
but  is  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the 
mica  ]ias  only  a  slight  degree  of  parallelism  to 
the  planes  of  stratification.  Sometimes  it  is 
penetrated  from  below  by  granitic  veins. 
{Lyell,  &c.)    [Metamorphic] 

2.  Gen.  :  A  formation  in  which  gneiss  [No, 
1]  prevails,  but  not  exclusively,  there  being 
present  also  hornblende-schist  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  These  latter  are  con- 
sidered as  subordinate  to  the  gneiss. 

II  The  varieties  of  gneiss  include  hornblendic 
gneiss,  iu  which  Imrnblende  replaces  mica; 
[irotogiuo  gneiss,  with  talc  instead  of  mica ; 
graphite  gneiss,  with  graphite  replacing  mica. 
Gneiss  in  some  cafics  has  arisen  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  granite,  in  others  from  greywacke 
and  similar  rockn.  The  gneisses  are  widely 
distributed,  the  coarser  grained  kinds  belong- 
ing principally  to  the  Archfean  rocks,  the  finer 
ones  to  later  strata.  Geologists  are  divided  iu 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  gneiss. 

gneis'-sic  {g  silent),  a.   [Ger.  &c.  gneiss  ;  Eng. , 
he.  suff".  'ic.'l 
Geol. :  Consisting  of  gneiss. 

"  The  old  gneissic  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia. "—^ind,  in 
Quar.  Jovr.  GeoU  Soc,  ixvL  471, 

gneis'-aoid  {g  silent),  a.     [Ger.,  &c.,  giieiss, 
and  Gr.  «I5os  (eidos)^  form,  appearance.] 
Geol. :  Resembling  gneiss. 

"The  anconformable  contact  of  the  Lower  Sllorlan 
gold-hearing  strata  with  the  underlying  gneisaoid  and 
schistose  series." — Bind,  in  Quar.  Jour,  Geol,  Soc, 
ixvt  474. 

gneis-sose'  (g  silent),  a.  [Ger.,  &c.,  grieiss; 
Eng.,  Ac.  suff.  -one  (q.v.).] 

Geol. :  Properly,  abounding  in  gneiss ;  but 
used  also  simply  for  gjicissic  (q.v.). 

"The  Eastern  gneixaoxe  rocks  of  Sutherland  and  Ross." 
— Murchison  in  Quar,  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  ivi.,  p.  237. 

gne-ta'-9e-se  (g  silent),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gnet(um)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ac€<T.] 

Bot. :  Joint-firs ;  an  order  of  Gymnogens, 
with  repeatedly-branched  jointed  stems  and 
simple  net-veined  leaves,  opposite  and  entire, 
sometimes  very  minute  and  scale-shaped ; 
flowers  in  catkins,  or  heads  ;  the  males  with  a 
one-leaved  calyx,  transversely  slit  at  the  end  ; 
a  monadelphous  filament,  with  one-celled 
anthers  opening  by  pores  ;  females,  altogether 
naked  or  sheltered  by  a  false  calyx,  consisting 
of  two  scales,  each  surrounding  two  flowers  ; 
ovary,  none ;  ovule  with  a  style-like  process. 
Known  genera,  two— viz.,  Gnetum  and  Ephe- 
dra (q.v.) ;  species,  fifteen,  scattered  over  the 
world. 

gnd'-tum  (a  silent),  s.     [Corrupted  from  Gne- 
mon,  the  name  given  to  the  plant  in  the  is- 
land of  Temate.] 
Bot:  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gnetacese 

"  (q.v.).    The  species  are  found  in  the  hottest 


parts  of  India  and  Guiana.  In  Am(.oyna  the 
seeds  of  Gnttum  Gnemon  are  eaten  boiled, 
roasted,  or  fried,  and  the  green  leaves,  tliougb 
tasteless,  are  used  as  spinu,eh. 

'^gnide,    "gniden,    *gnyde,   v.t.   k  i. 

[A.S.  giiidan  ;  (XII.  Ger.  gnitaii ; 'M.  H.  Ger. 
gnitca  ;  Sw.  gnlda;  Dan.  guide.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  break  or  grind  to  pieces  ;  to 
bruiae. 

•■  Ileo  broken  the  earea  bl  the  welo  and  gnideti  the 
cornea  ul."—AneTen  liiwte.  p.  260. 

B,  littrans. :  To  be  brought  to  nothing  ;  to 
be  destroyed  utterly. 

"Gold  iind  BPoIver,  but  schal  gnyde  to  Uouht'-* 
O.  Eng.  .Viacell.,  p.  IU. 

gni'-di-a,  s.  [Lat.  GniJms  =  pertaining  to 
linidus  or  Cnidus,  a  town  of  Caria.] 

B<A.:  A  genus  of  Thymelaeeie  (Dnphnads). 
The  known  si)ecies,  about  fifty  in  numlier, 
are  pretty  heath-like  plants,  several  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  British  greenhousea 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Gnidium.  Daplinoides  is  manufactured  into 
ropes  in  Madagascar  ;  most  species  of  the 
genus  can,  moreover,  be  used  in  cutaueous 
diseases. 

*  gnit,  *  gnytte,  5.    [Gnat.] 

*  gnof,  *  gnoff.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 
connected  with  gnaw  (q.v.).]  A  miser;  a 
stingy,  mean  fellow. 

'•  Whilom  tber  was  dwelling  In  Oienforde 
A  riche  gn"/,  that  gestea  belde  to  borde. 
And  of  his  craft  be  was  a  carpenter  " 

Chaucer;  C.  T..  8,188. 

gnome  (1)  (g  silent),  s.  [Fr.  :  prob.  from  Gr. 
yi-utf/T)  {gnome)  =  intelligence,  from  the  belief 
that  the  gnomes  could  furnish  information  as 
to  secret  treasures  in  the  earth.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being,  a  kind  of  sprite. 
Gnomes  were  supposed  by  the  Rosicrucians  to 
inhabit  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  and  ta  be 
the  guardians  of  mines,  quarries,  &c. 

"The  gnomes  or  dsemons  of  earth,  delight  In  mis- 
chiet"—Pope    Ep.  Dcdic.  to  Mri.  A.  Fermor. 

2.  A  dwarf ;  a  goblin  ;  a  person  of  small  or 
misshapen  tigure  or  features. 

gnome  (2),  gno'-me  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yi'ti^ij 
(gnome)  =  intelligence,  a  maxim,  from  yvuivat 
(gnonai)  =  to  know.]  A  maxim,  an  aphorism, 
a  saw,  a  reflection. 

"  Gnoms  [is]  a  aaying  pertaining  to  the  mannen  and 
common  practices  of  men,  which  declareth  by  an  apte 
brevity,  what  in  this  our  lyfe  ought  to  be  done  or  not 
done."— PfldcAam  .■  Garden  of  Eloquence.    (1577.) 

*  gnomed,  a.  [Eng.  gnome  (1) ;  -ed.]  Haunted 
by  gnomes. 

"  Empty  the  haunted  air  and  the  gnomed  mine." 

Seats:  Lamia,  11. 

*  gno'-mic  (1),  •  gno'-mic-al  (1)  (g  silent),  a. 
XGr.  yvto^tfto?  (gndmikos)  =  dealing  in  maxims, 
sententious  ;  Gr.  yvutfLi) (gnome).'}  [Gnome  (2).] 
Dealing  in  maxims  ;  sententious  ;  didactic  ;  a 
term  applied  to  Greek  didactic  poets,  such  aa 
Solon,  Phocylides,  Theognis,  &.C.,  and  to  their 
writings. 

"  A  city  long  famous  as  the  aeat  of  elegiac  and  gnomte 
poetry."— G.  ff.  Lewes  :  Biitory  of  Philoiophy,  i.  3». 

*  gno'-mic  (2).  gno'-mic-al  (2)  ((/  silent),  o. 

[Catachrestic  fi>r  gnomonical  (q.v.).]  Per- 
taining to  a  dial  or  the  art  of  dialling. 

"A  dial  furnished  with  a  magnetic  needle,  rattier 
than  an  ordinary  j/ioTnico? dial." — Boyle :  Works,  v.  427. 

*gnd'-mic-al-ly  (?  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  gnomi- 
cal :  -ly.]  In'a  gnomic,  didactic,  or  sententious 
manner. 

*gn6-m6-log'-ic,  *gn6-mo-log'-io-al 

(initial  g  silent),  a.  [Gr.  yvcofioAo-yttco?  (gno- 
malogikos),  from  yvujfxoKoyfui  (gnomologeo)  =  to 
speak  in  maxims.]  [Gnomoloot.]  (jf  or  pei^ 
taining  to  gnomology. 

gno-mol'-o-g^  (initial  g  silent),  s.  (Gr. 
■yvuj^T]  (gnome)  =  a  maxim,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  = 
a  word,  a  discourse  ;  Gr.  Kiyia  (lego)  =  to 
collect,  to  speak;  ».  gnomologie.]  A  treatise 
on,  or  collection  of.  maxims  or  sententious 
reflections  or  sayings  ;  the  knowledge  of  or 
literature  relating  to  such  maxims  or  sayings. 

"Which  art  of  powerful!  reclaiming,  wisest  men 
have  also  taught  in  their  ethical  precepts  and  gnomoU^ 
giea." — Milfon:  Tefrachordon. 

*  gno-mom'-e-try  (g  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yvti>fi-^ 
(gnome)  —  a  maxim,  and  p-irpov  (vietron)  =  a 
measure.]  A  dividing  or  arraying  according 
to  subject. 

'*  We  can  t4>uch  but  lightly  on  the  intricate  guestloa 
of  Htichoinetry  as  opp.ised  to  gnomometry.  —Ath^ 
naum,  July  8.  1SS2.  pt  43. 


boU*  b6^;  p^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  ^ell.  choxnis,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  crem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  tm 
-olan,  -tiau  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^lon,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shos.    -^ble,  -die.  tbc.  -  beL  do^ 
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gnomon— go 


gno'-mdn  (g  silent),  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  yvufK^v 
{gnomon)  =  one  wlio  knows,  an  intorpn-tei' ; 
from  (ir.  yvCjvai  (jgnonai)  =to  know. J 

1.  Astron. :  A  rod,  style,  or  pillar  erected 
perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  from  whose 
shadow  the  altitudes,  declinations,  Ac.,  of  the 
sun  and  stars  may  be  detennincd.  Such 
styles  were  in  use  in  ancient  Ej,^yj>t,  in  China, 
and  similar  contrivances  were  found  at  Quito 
by  the  invading  Spaniards. 

"  Compruing  tlie'helpht  of  a  ffnom/m  or  r^Unr  wttli 
the  length  o(  tlie  solstitial  ahadow."— if«on  .•  Ori-jint 
Qf£nglith  History.  \<.  It 

%  Dial :    The  styie  or  pin,  which,  by  its 


PIAL-PLATE,    WITH    ONOMON. 

shadow  on  the  dial-plate,  shows  the  hour  of 

the  day. 

"The  sliadow  of  the  style  In  the  dj-all  which  they 
call  the  pnomon  iu  Egypt,  at  Dot^metide,  in  the  equi- 
DOCtla.lI  day,  is  little  more  in  length  than  luilfe  the 
gnomon,"— I'.  Holland:  Plinie.  tk.  iL,  ch.  lixii. 

3.  Geom. :  The  figure  made  up  of  the  two 
complements  of  a  parallelogram,  together 
with  either  of  the  parallelograms  about  the 
diameter.     Tlius  in  the  parallelogram  a  b  c  d, 


the  two  complements  b  f  and  f  d,  together 
with  the  parallelogram  f  k  c  H,  form  the 
gnomon  d  k  o  or  e  h  b.  In  the  second  figure 
one  of  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter 
has  been  removed,  so  as  to  form  a  gnomon. 
4.  The  index  of  the  hour-circle  of  a  globe. 

gno-mon' ic,  gno-mon'-ic-al  {g  silent),  a. 
[Lat.  gnoTiwnicus,  from  Gr.  7Juj/xofi«65  igno- 
wom'A:os)  =  pertaining  to  a  gnomon  ;  17  ww- 
tiofLicq  (Te'x»^)  'ifi  gnontonike  {techtie)  =  the  (art) 
of  dialling  ;  Fr.  gnomonique.] 

1 .  Dial.  :  Of  or  pei-taining  to  the  art  of  dial- 
ling. 

"One  of  those  curious  .^nomonic  Instrumeota,  that 
show  at  once  the  place  of  the  bud  in  the  zt«liac,  his  de- 
cimation from  the  equator,  the  day  of  the  month, 
the  length  of  the  day,  &c."— Boyle :   n'orkt.  v.  898, 

2.  Bot. :  The  term  applied  by  Link  to  the 
flmbrjo  when  bent  at  right  angles. 

gnomonic-projection.  5.  The  projec- 
Xlon  of  the  lines  of  a  sphere  upon  a  jdane  tan- 
gent to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the  point  of 
sight  or  the  eye  being  taken  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.  In  this  projection  all  great  circles 
of  the  sphere  are  projected  into  straight  lines  ; 
all  small  circles,  whose  planes  are  ]>araUel  to 
the  plane  of  projection,  into  concentric  circles, 
having  their  common  centre  at  the  point  of 
contact ;  and  all  other  small  circles  into 
ellipses.  Gnomonic  projection  is  also  called 
horologiographic  projection,  on  account  of  its 
use  in  dialling. 

Cpao-mon'-ic-al-l^  {g  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
gnomonical ;  -ty.]  In  a  gnomonical  manner  ; 
according  to  the  principles  of  gnomonic  pro- 
jection. 

gno-mon -ics,  gno-mon'-icks  (g  silent), 
s.  pi.  [Gnomic]  Tlie  art  or  science  of  dial- 
ling, or  of  constructing  dials  to  show  the  hour 
of  the  day. 

"  The  elevations  of  the  pole,  aaid  the  azimuths,  sun- 
dials of  all  sorts,  enough  to  mak<3  up  an  art  called 
gnomonicki."—Bc'j/te :   It'orti,  tL  I't 

•gno'-mon-ist  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gnomon; 
-Ut.]    Ont;  versed  in  gnomonics. 

"The  sun  enables  the  gnomonUI  to  make  accurate 
dials,  to  know  exactly  how  the  time  pasted.'— Aov2e; 
W<n-k4,  vi  418. 

•gnd-mdn-ol'-d-g^^  Cmitial  g  silent),  $.  [Gr. 
yv<^y~u)v  {gnomon)  —  a  gnomon,  and  Aoyo?  (logos) 
=  a  treatise;  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on  gno- 
monics or  dialling. 


gnoph'-ri-a  (;;  silent),  s.  [Gr.  yvo^itpo^  (grw- 
jilu!:ros),  Sfo^t'po^  {diioTpheros)  =  dark,  dusky  ; 
yi'0^05  ignoplios).  Svo^o^  (dno;p/t03)  =  darkness.) 
Entom. :  A  genus  of  moths,  family  Litlio- 
sidai.  GiiophrUi  nibricoUla  is  the  Black  Foot- 
man. The  front  jiart  of  the  thorax  is  red,  the 
rest  black,  as  is  tlie  abdomen,  except  the  four 
or  five  last  segments,  which  are  yellow ;  all 
the  wings  of  a  dull  smoky  black.  The  larva 
fecas  on  various  lichens ;  the  perfect  insect 
appears  in  Juno.    (SUiLnto7i.) 

gno'-sis  (g  silent),  5.  [Gr.  7^0)0-1?  (gnosis)  =  (1) 
an  inciuiry,  a  judgment,  especially  of  a  judicial 
kind,(;i)  knowledge,  .spec,  of  the  deeper  kind  ; 
yiyfiua-Kw  (gignosko),  fnt.  yvuiaofiat  (gjwsomai) 
=  to  know  ;  from  the  root  gno  =  to  know.] 
What  is  considered  as  science — i.e.,  knowledge, 
througli  it  may  Ite  chiefly  a  series  of  hypothe- 
ses ;  gno.sticism,  which  itrofesses  to  restore  to 
mankind  the  lost  knowledge  of  God. 

"But  the  supposition  that  the  Alexn.mlrl.-i.n  i;iii»(f 
first  furnied  that  of  Palestine  is,  in  our  opinion,  quttfl 
erroneous."— TViolucJt .-  Epittle  to  tha  Hebreun  jlM2),  1. 
luo. 

gnos'-tlc  (g  silent),  a.  &  «.  [Or.  yvwariKos 
ignostikos),  as  adj.  =  good  at  knowing  ;  as 
subst.  =  the  power  or  faculty  of  knowing.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Knowing,  shrewd,  worldly- 
wise. 

"I  said  you  were  a  ;7nM(ic  fellow,  and  I  lAld  you  hare 
not  always  been  ptofeseioual."— ;!>coU.-  St.  Jionait't 
Well.  ch.  V. 

2.  Hist.  &  Fhil.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
belief  called  gnosticism  (q.v.),  or  to  its  pro- 
fessions. 

"  According  to  Bome  the  apostasy  referred  to  waa  the 
Gnogtic  heresy."- Z*win  ;  St.  Paul,  L  28&, 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  adherent  of  gnosticism 
(q.v.). 

"  The  system  of  the  Gnottict  was  compounded  of 
many  heterogeneous  materials." — Lutein:  St,  Paul, 
11.  319. 

•  gnos'-tic-al-ly  (g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.,  &c. 
p;ios(ic  (q.v.)';  -al, -ly.] 

1.  After  the  manner  of  the  gnostics. 

2.  Pro]>erly,  suitably,  becomingly. 

"He  was  tog'd  gnoitically  tnow^h.  and  cast  twelve 
yards  of  line  with  one  hand.' — Scott :  St.  R-ynan't 
Well,  Ch.  iv. 

gnds'-ti~9i^ixi  (g  silent),  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  gnostic ; 
-ism.] 

Hist,  tt  Phil.,  £c.  :  A  system  of  philosophy 
professedly  Christian,  devised  to  solve  the 
great  questions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil, 
which  have  perplexed  the  ablest  minds  in 
every  age.  Gnosticism  accepted  beliefs  iu  an 
eternal  God  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  The  granting  of  this  postulate  at 
once  brought  the  gnostic  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  why  then  did  this  Great  Being  allow 
evil  to  arise  in  the  universe,  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  have  prevented  it?  If  he  did 
not  prevent  it,  was  he  not  to  a  certain  extent 
responsible  for  its  existence?  The  same  diffi- 
culty had  centuiies  before  created  the  dualist 
system  of  Zoroastriauism,  which,  denying  the 
omnipotence  of  the  one  Supreme  Being,  as- 
sumed tlie  existence  of  two,  a  good  and  a  bad 
one,  about  equal  in  power,  and  in  continual 
conflict.  This  \iew,  derived  from  Persia,  was 
partially  adopted  by  some  gnostics,  whilst 
others  of  the  sect,  or  aggregation  of  sects, 
drew  on  the  later  Platonism  of  Alexandria  for 
their  inspiration.  There  were  then  two  classes 
of  them  :  the  Syrian,  and  the  Alexandrian  or 
Egj'ptian  gnostics.  In  certain  tenets,  both 
agreed.  Matter  was  eternal,  and  from  the 
first  essentially  evil ;  there  was  then  no  by- 
gone time  when  "tlie  origin  of  evil"  took 
place.  Nor  was  the  world  created  by  the 
Supreme  Being ;  it  was  framed  by  an  exalted 
spirit,  called,  iu  consequence,  the  Demiurge 
(q.v.),  whom  many  identified  with  the  God  of 
the  Jews.  He  had  shining  qualities,  but  was 
selfish  and  arrogant.  He  wished  men  to  wor- 
ship, not  the  Supreme  Being,  but  himself. 
The  former  was  the  purest  Light,  and  pervaded 
that  boundless  space  which  the  Greeks  called 
ir\T)piufia  (pleroma).  He  did  not  remain  for 
ever  alone,  but  brought  into  existence  two 
holy  and  happy  spirits  of  different  sexes, 
called  ^ons,  from  whose  marriage  came  others 
of  the  same  order,  till  there  was  a  whole  family 
of  them  in  the  pleroma.  The  chief  of  these 
^ons  was  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  sent  to  the 
world  to  win  it  back  from  tlie  Demiurge  to  its 
proper  allegiance.  Many  gnostics  held  what 
were  called  Docetic  views.  [Docetak,]  The 
germs  of  gnosticism  existed  in  the  first  century; 


it  did  not,  however,  reach  maturity  till  the 
reign  of  Adrian  in  the  second.  Of  the  Syrian 
gnostics  there  were  Saturninus  of  Antloch, 
Cerdo,  Marcian,  Lucian,  Heverus,  Bhistes, 
Bardesanes,  Tatian,  ic.  ;  of  the  Egyptian 
Basilidea  of  Alexandria,  Valeiitinus,  A:c.  The 
system  had  a  good  deal  declined  by  the  third 
century,  but  was  not  extinct  till  about  the 
sixth.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are 
allusions  to  either  nascent  or  fully  developed 
gnosticism  in  the  New  Testament.  Some 
writers  profess  to  find  thera  in  such  passages 
as  Col.  ii.  8 ;  1  Tim.  i.  4,  vi.  20 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  10, 
17 ;  Titus  iil.  9 ;  and  there  appears  to  be  one 
to  Doceticism  in  1  John  i,  1-3. 

"To  this  Htranire  mixture  was  added  no  Incooeider- 
able  portion  >•{  Christ iauity.  bito  which  onoittctinn  ha4 
been  lnii>ort«(l  by  that  father  of  heresy  oinwa  Mcgiu.' 
~I,eufin :  St.  Paul,  iL  2i0. 

*  gnowe,  pret.  0/  V.    [Gnaw.J 

gnu  (g  silent),"*,    [Hottentot  gnU,  gnoo  =  the 
name  of  the  animal ;  Fr.  gtwu.] 

Zool. :  Caiohlepas  Gnu,  a  species  of  antelope. 
The  adult  male  is  about  5ft.  6in.  long,  and 
3ft.  lOin.  high  at  the  shoulder;  horns  dark, 
broad,  upon  the  summit  of  the  head,  tapering 
out  sideways  over  the  eyes,  and  turning  up 
into  a  pointed  hook.  Legs  long.  The  face  is 
covered  with  black  bristly  hair,  with  whita 
ones  around  the  eye  and  on  the  legs  ;  on  the 
neck  is  a  vertical  mane,  black  in  the  centre 
and  white  at  the  sides  ;  a  bushy  beard  on  the 
under-jaw ;  general  color  of  the  fur  deep 
brown,  with  long  white  liair  on  tlie  taiL  Fe- 
male smaller  ;  calves  pure  white.  But  for  the 
bonis  and  the  cloven  hoofs,  the  gnu  would 
resemble  a  horse  in  its  exteraal  form  ;  its 
gallop  also  is  that  of  a  horse.  Tlie  gnu  lives 
in  small  herds  in  the  karroos  of  Southern 
Africa.  When  alarmed  it  flings  up  its  heels 
and  capers  like  a  restive  horse  ;  then  the  herd 
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go  off  in  single  file,  following  a  leader,  with 
amazing  s]>eed.  A  gnu  brought  to  'ha.j  or 
wounded  turns  on  its  assailant.  It  is  believed 
that  the  kokoon  is  not  distinct  from  the  gnu. 
■*  Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hartebeest 
graze."        T?tomtu  PringU  :  Afar  in  the  Deiert. 

gd»  •  ga.  *  gau,  *  ganne.  *  gon,  •  gonne, 

v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  gdn,  a  contracted  form  of  gan.' 
gan  =  to  go  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gaan;  Icel, 
ganga.gd;  Dan.  gaae;  Sw.  g8 ;  Goth,  gaggan 
(for  gangan);  Ger.  gehen ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kankan, 
gangan,  gdn,  gen  ;  O.  Fris.  gdn.  Went,  which 
is  now  used  as  the  pa.  t.  of  go,  is  from  the 
verb  to  wend  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move,  to  proceed,  to  pass ;  to  be  in 
motion  from  any  cause  or  iu  any  manner ;  to 
walk,  to  travel. 

•  2.  To  pass,  to  flow,  to  run. 

"That  other  ryvere  .  .  .  that  jrofb«  be  Ethlopa.*^ 
JlaundeviUe,  p.  304 

3.  To  move  ;  not  to  stand  still. 

"  Rise,  let  us  he  going."— Jlatthev  xxtL  48. 

4.  To  be  moved  by  mechanism. 

■•  Clocks  will  go  as  thej-  are  set ;  but  man, 
Irregul&r  man  *s  never  constant,  never  certain.' 
Otway:  Venice  PreMerved,M.^ 

5.  To  walk  or  move  step  by  step ;  to  pro* 
ceed  slowly  or  leisurely. 

" '  And  must  I  go  to  him  T '— "  Thou  must  run  to  him  ; 
for  tbou  hast  stJiid  so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve 
the  t\im.' " —Shaketp. :  Two  Oentlemen,  iii.  1. 

6.  To  depart ;  to  leave  a  place  ;  opposed  to 
come. 

"  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  saciiflce,  only  je 
sboU  not  go  very  far  away." — Sxodut  viii.  3S. 

7.  To  escape. 

"Tlmotheufl  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  i;>osithens 
and  Soslpater.  whom  he  besought  with  much  cThtt  to 
let  him  go  with  hi3  life,'— 2  Maccabees  lii.  24. 


&te,  f£tt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t^ 
or*  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Sirrlan.     »,<»  =  §:  ey=a.    au  =  !£W. 


go 
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•  8.  To  lead,  to  extend,  to  reach. 

"  He  .   .  .  dude  perforce  stopne  tlie  vom. 
That  ffoth  fro  Taracouute  to  UilijUu.  ' 

Atitaiinder,  6,360. 

9,   To  pass  or  be  passed  from  one  to   an- 
other ;  to  be  circulated. 

*'  stretched  at  their    length,   they  press   the   grassy 
KVuiiiid. 
They  Itiugh,  they  aing  ;  the  jolly  Ijowla  170  round." 
£yrydi:n  .   Virgil ;  ^neid  ix.  ■IQH, 

*  10.  To  be  spread,  distributed,  or  dissemi- 
nated. 


11.  To  be  carried. 

"So  long  goys  the  pott  to  the  water." 

Tuwneh-y  Mysteries,  pL  106, 

12.  To  depart ;  to  pass  away. 

•'  Aw/iy,  and  with  thee  go  the  worst  of  woes. 
That  seek'et  my  frieodahip.  and  the  gods  thy  foea" 
Chajiman.     (JohntoiL} 

13.  Of  time,  to  pasg. 

"Gone  ie  the  day,"  Tovmctey  MytterUa,  p.  276. 

14.  To  pass ;  to  be  placed  or  set. 

"  Whatever  remntos  iu  storj'  of  Atlas,  or  hla  king- 
dom of  okl,  is  80  obscured  with  age  nr  fahles.  that  it 
may  go  along  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  islands." — 

15.  To  be  distributed  or  regulated. 

"  Laws  must  make  common  smalle  offices  to  go  by 
'\ot."~Hookcr :  Eccles.  Polity. 

16.  To  find  the  way  in  ;  to  pass  in. 

"  Love  Is  to  myii  herte  gon."        Lyric  Poems,  p.  92. 

17.  To  frequent,  to  haunt ;  to  pass  one's  life. 

"  He  Qoeth  in  comijaiiy  with  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
and  walkethwith  wicked  men." — Job  xxxlv.  8. 

*  18.  To  proceed  in  any  course  of  life. 

"And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me, 
:wheu  Israel  went  astray,  which  went  natray  away 
troni  me  after  their  idols,  they  shall  even  bear  their 
iniqmty.'—Ezekiel  xliv.  10. 

19.  To  follow  in  teaching  or  example. 
"They  have  gone  in  the  way  of  CaXa'—Jude  VL 

20.  To  be  guided  or  regulated  in  the  course 
of  conduct  or  action  ;  to  act. 

"  We  are  to  go  by  another  nieaaiire." — Sprat. 

21.  To  change  state  or  condition  for  better 
or  worse. 

"  All  those  goodly  things,  which  went  ao  to  wreck,  to 
be  li||;htly  accounted  of  m  comparison  of  th<^ir  lives 
and  Uhvity."—Knolles :  Jfistorie  0/  the  Turkes. 

22.  To  have  recourse  to  ;  to  apply  oneself  to. 

"  Dare 
j?o  tiilaw  bel 
—1  Coriiithiitns  vi.  1, 


ly  of  you,  having  a  matter  against  another, 
fore  the  uujuat.  aud  not  before  the  shunts  f 


23.  To  apply ;  to  be  applicable  or  pertinent. 

24.  To  tend  to  any  act  or  result. 


To  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Shakesp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  Iv.  & 

25.  To  have  a  teudency. 

"Athenians,  know, 
.^  Against  right  reasonall  your  counsels  go." 

Drydeii  :  Pcrsiiu,  sat.  W, 

26.  To  move  in  any  direction  ;  to  act. 

"  Doctor,  he  is  a  curer  of  souls,  and  yon  a  curer  of 
bodies  ;  if  y»u  should  tiglit,  you  go  against  the  hair  of 
yonr  professions."— .SftaA:ejp.  .■  Merry  Wives,  ii.  3, 

27.  To  be  in  party,  accord,  or  agreement ;  to 
work  together. 

"  They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  partv  go. 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  fot-.* 

Dryden.    \Joh  m<m,) 

28.  To  decline ;  to  tend  towaids  death  or 
ruin. 

"  He  is  far  gone,  and,  truly,  In  my  youth, 
I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love, 
Very  near  this."  ^lakesp. :  Hamlet.  1).  2. 

29.  To  pass  away,  to  depart ;  not  to  remain, 

*■  Hia  Btrenjjth  wctit  from  him." — Judget  xvi.  19. 

30.  To  be  talked  of;  to  be  kuown. 

"  It  has  the  greatest  town  in  the  island  that  goes 
under  the  n.'ime  of  Ano-Caprea.  and  is  in  several  places 
covered  with  avery  fruitfiil  soiL" — Addison:  On  JtcUy. 

*  31.  To  be  expressed  in  words. 

"  Thus  It  goes."  Sliakesp. :  As  Tou  Like  It,  11  B^ 

*  32.  To  pass  ;  to  be  received. 

"  Clipping  should  be  finally  stopped,  and  the  monev 
Wffhich  remains  should  go  according  to  its  true  value.*' 
^'- Locke. 

*  33.  To  be  in  circulation ;  to  be  current ; 
to  pass  from  hand  to  hand. 

"Clipt  and  washed  money  goa  about,  when  the 
entire  and  weighty  lies  hoarded  up."—  Waller. 

34.  To  be  used,  spent,  or  expended. 

"  Our  money  must  go  to  pay  for  them."— ioctA 

35.  To  extend  to  consequences. 

"It  is  not  one  master  that  either  directs  or  takes 
notice  of  these:  it  goes  a  great  way  barely  to  permit 
ttitvi.'—L' Estrange :  Fablei. 

36.  To  have  effect ;  to  produce  effects  ;  to 
have  power  or  value. 

"  Considering  the  cheapness,  so  much  money  might 
go  farther  than  a  sum  t«n  times  greater  could  now.  — 
WUHni. 


37.  To  be  reckoned,  valued,  or  rated  ;  to  be 
of  weight. 

"Whatever  appears  aKainst  their  prevailing  vice 
goes  for  nothing,  b.-iug  either  not  ajipUed.  orpasaing 
for  libel  and  slander'*— .S'w^f, 

38.  To  extend  in  moaning. 

"  His  amorous  expn-sulons  go  no  ftirther  than  virtue 
may  aXiovf."— Dryden  :  Ovid.     (Pref.) 

39.  To  last,  to  reaeh,  to  extend. 

'*  Whose  flesh,  torn  off  by  tumps,  tlie  ravenous  fo6 
In  morsels  cut,  U>  make  It  farther  go." 

Tate :  Juvenal,  sat.  xv. 

40.  To  contribute,  to  conduce,  to  concur,  to 
form  an  ingredient. 

41.  To  proceed,  to  fare  ;  to  be  in  any  state. 

"  When  violence  wiia  ce.iaed,  and  war  on  earth. 
All  would  have  gone  well. "     MUton  :  P.  L.,  xi.  780. 

42.  To  fall  out;  to  terminate;  to  sucreed  ; 
to  result. 

"  However  the  bus! nes3*?0M,  yon  have  made  fault 
In  the  boldness  of  your  speech." 

a/iakesp. :   Winter's  Tale.  Ui.  2. 

43.  To  be  about  to  do ;  to  bo  on  the  point 
of.    (Used  as  an  auxiliary  verb.) 

"*W©  shall  do  it  now,"  said  Lochiel :  'that  is  not 
the  cry  of  men  who  are  going  to  win.  ' — jfacaulay: 
Bist  £ng..  ch.  xiii. 

44.  To  be  in  order  of  place  or  time. 
*  45.  To  be  pregnant. 

"The  fruit  she  goes  with. 
I  pray  that  it  good  time  aud  life  may  find," 

.Shakesp. :  Henry  VIII..  v.  1, 

46.  To  have  animation,  spirit,  life,  or  in- 
terest ;  as,  A  play  goes  well. 

47.  To  become  ;  to  come  into  a  state. 

"  The  prince  will  go  mad." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  i  Crestida,  Iv,  2. 

48.  To  be  regulated  so  as  to  suit. 

"It  .  .  .  goes  to  the  tune  of  'Two  Maids,'" — 
Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  iv.  i. 

49.  To  fail  in  business ;  to  become  bank- 
nipt :  as,  He  went  for  £10,000.  (Commercial 
Slang.) 

B.  Tratisitive .  [Although  go  appears  to  be, 
and  may  be,  treated  as  transitive  in  such 
phrases  as  to  go  one's  way,  to  goan  errand,  &c., 
it  is  really  intransitive,  the  following  preposi- 
tion being  omitted :  as,  To  go  a  journey  =  to 
go  071  a  journey.] 

1[  Special  phrases: 

1.  To  go  a  begging ;  To  be  In  no  demand  ;  to 
be  neglected  or  despised, 

2.  To  go  about : 

(1)  Ordinary  Langvage  : 

(a)  To  take  a  circuitous  course  in  accom- 
plishing anything  ;  to  go  in  different  directions. 

(6)  To  set  one's  self  to  do  anything  ;  to  at- 
tempt ;  to  exert  oneself. 

"They  went  about  to  slay  him.''~Acts  ii.  29. 

(2)  Naut. :  To  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to 
tack  ;  to  wear. 

3.  To  go  abroad  : 

(1)  To  leave  one's  own  country  for  a  foreign 
one, 

(2)  To  go  out  of  doors. 

(S)  To  be  published  or  made  public ;  to  be 
disclosed. 


4.  To  go  agai?ist : 

(1)  To  go  to  attack  ;  to  invade ;  to  march 
against. 

(2)  To  be  in  opposition  to ;  to  be  disagree- 
able. 

5.  To  go  ahead : 

(1)  To  go  or  proceed  in  advance ;  to  push 
forward  or  in  advance. 

(2)  To  make  rapid  progress, 

6.  To  go  aside : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  withdraw  apart  Crora  others. 

"  And  he  took  them  aud  weTit  aside  privately  into  ft 
desert  place."— /.ufo-  ix.  lo. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  go  wrong  ;  to  deviate  from  the 
right ;  to  err. 

"  If  any  man's  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespoas 
against  him."— .iVnTTiierj  v.  12. 

7.  To  go  astern  ; 

Naut.:  To  move  astern  or  backwards. 

8.  To  go  astray : 

(1)  Lit. :  To  wander  from  the  right  path  ;  to 
stray. 

(2)  Fig.  :   To  wander  from  the   paths    of 
virtue. 

9.  To  go  away: 
(1)  To  depart 
*  (2)  To  die. 


10.  To  go  back  : 

(1)  To  return,  to  retire  ;  to  move  backwards 

(2)  To  recede  in  value,  price,  or  condition. 

11.  To  go  back  on :  To  break  ;  not  to  keep ; 
as.  To  go  back  on  one's  word, 

12.  To  go  between :  To  inten^iose  ;  to  mediate 
between  ;  to  attempt  to  reconcile  two  partlen 
(Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"  I  did  go  between  them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  Uua 
that,  he  loved  her ;  for,  indeed,  he  was  mud  for  her."— 
Shakesp.  :  All's  WeU  That  Ends  WeU,  v.  i. 

*  13.  To  go  beyond :  To  cheat,  to  outdo,  to 
overreach. 

"  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defnud  bla  hrotbor  In 
any  matter."— 1  Thessalonians  iv.  8. 

14.  To  go  by : 

(1)  To  pass  by  or  near  to. 

(2)  To  pass  beyond, 

*  (3)  To  pass  away  unnoticed  or  disregarded. 

"Bo  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellent, 
Which  lets  00  ty  some  sixteen  years, and  makeabai 
As  she  lived  now,"    Shakesp. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  S. 

*  (4)  To  come  by  ;  to  meet  with. 

"  He's  sure  to  go  by  the  worst  that  contends  with 
an  adversary  that  is  too  mighty  for  hiUL"—L*£«f)^t/v«.* 
Fables. 

15.  To  go  hy  the  board  : 

(1)  Lit.  &  Naut. ;  To  go  or  fall  overboard  t 
as,  The  mast  went  by  the  board. 

(2)  Fig. :  To  be  utterly  lost  or  ruined.1 

16.  To  go  down  : 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  To  descend  in  any  manner  from  a  hlgbe* 
to  a  lower  place. 
(h)  To  set ;  as.  The  snn  goes  down, 

(5)  To  founder,  to  sink, 

"  Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity." 

Moore:  Light  of  th«  Sar«nk 

(2)  Figuratively  : 

*  (a)  To  fall ;  to  come  to  nothing. 

(6)  To  be  swallowed,  accepted,  or  received 
to  be  admitted,  to  be  acceptable. 

"Nothing  so  ridiculous,  nothing  so  Impossible,  bm 
It  goes  doictt  whole  with  him  for  trutli  ana  eamwt."- 
L'istrange:  Fables. 

17.  To  go  far: 

(1)  To  go  to  a  distance. 

(2)  To  have  much  weight,  effect,  or  infla 
ence. 

18.  To  go  for: 

(1)  Togo  to  fetch. 

(2)  To  represent ;  to  pass  for. 

(3)  To  support  or  be  in  favour  of. 

(4)  To  proceed  to  attack  violently,  (Ajtier.) 
(6)  To  fetch  ;  to  be  sold  for  ;  as,  The  hor«e 

went  for  so  much. 

19.  To  go  for  nothing:  To  be  of  no  value, 
weight,  or  influence. 

20.  To  go  forth: 

(1)  To  issue  or  depart  out  of  a  place. 

(2)  To  be  published,  divulged,  or  spread 
abroad. 

21.  To  go  halves,  shares,  or  snacks:  To  divide 
eitiier  evenly  or  otherwise. 

22.  To  go  hard  with :  To  cause  great  trouble, 
danger,  or  difficulty  to  escape. 

23.  To  go  in :  To  proceed  to  action  ;  to  take 
an  active  part. 

24.  To  go  in  for : 

(1)  To  be  in  favour  of;  to  atta,ch  oneself  to 
the  pursuit  or  acquisition  of ;  to  practise. 

(2)  To  enter  into  competition  for.  (See 
example  under  Great-go.) 

25.  To  go  in  and  out :  To  have  perfect  liberty. 

"  He  shall  170  in  and  out,  and  And  pasture. "-VoAn 
X.9. 

26.  To  go  in  to  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang. :  To  enter  the  presence  of. 

(2)  Scrip.  :  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 

27.  To  go  into  : 

(1)  To  enter  upon  ;  as.  To  go  into  a  business. 

(2)  To  enter  upon,  to  speak  of,  to  discnsss : 
as.  To  go  into  a  matter, 

28.  To  go  large  : 

Naut.:  To  sail  with  the  wind  crossing  the 
direction  of  the  vessel's  course  in  such  t 
way  that  the  sail  feels  its  full  force. 

29.  To  go  off: 

(1)  To  depart ;  to  go  away. 

"  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  stand* 
Will  not  go  offxmtil  they  hear  voii  apeak." 

Shakesp. :  3  Henry  I V.,  tr.  % 


b^l.  1>6^;  p6^t,  jiS^l;  cat,  ^ell,  choms.  9I1I11,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ins. 
fdan*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -Bion=shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zhun.  .-tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  heL  del. 
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(2)  To  depart ;  to  cease  :  as,  The  pain  went  off. 

(5)  To  die  ;  to  decease. 

"  I  would  tb«  frlenda  we  miss  were  safe  arrived  : 
8uuit9  niuat  go  off."  SKak^p. :  Macbeth,  v.  7. 

(4)  To  explode;  to  be  diacliaiged  or  exploded. 

(6)  To  be  sold  or  disposed  of ;  to  be  bought 
Dp. 

(G)  To  taltL*  place  ;  to  be  carried  out ;  to  pass 
over. 

"The  wedding  went  off  much  aa  6uch  aflbln  do,"— 
Mrt.  Gasketl:   IVivea  Jt  Iktughtert,  ch.  xiT. 

30.  To  go  on: 

(1)  To  proceed  ;  to  advance  further, 

(2)  To  continue  ;  to  proceed ;  not  to  leave 
Ofl' :  as.  To  go  on  reading. 

*(3)  To  mal<e  attack. 

(4)  To  be  put  on  as  a  garment,  &c. ;  to  fit. 

31.  To  go  on  all  fours  with  anything:  To 
tgree  exactly. 

32.  To  go  on  a  wind  : 
Haut. :  To  sail  to  windward. 

33.  To  go  out : 

(1)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place. 

(2)  To  go  upon  any  expedition. 

"  You  need  not  to  have  pricked  me :  there  are  other 
men  fitter  to  go  out  than  l."~!ihakesp.  :  2  Henry  IV., 
lii.  2. 

(3)  To  become  public ;  to  be  divulged  or 
pnblished. 

(4)  To  be  extinytiished ;  to  become  extinct : 
as,  A  candle  or  a  ftre  goes  out. 


(5)  Vniv.  :  To  proceed  regularly  to  an 
academical  degree. 

(())  To  leave  or  vacate  office  :  as,  A  ministry 
goes  oiU. 

31.  To  go  over : 

(1)  To  pass  from  one  side  of  to  the  other  ;  to 
cross  ;  to  pass  over. 

(a)  Transitive  : 

"  I  mofit  not  ffo  over  Jordan." — Deut.  It.  92. 

(b)  Intransitive : 

"  Let  me  ffo  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  Is 
beyond  Jordan." — Deut.  Ill  25. 

(2)  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to 
another ;  to  change  sides. 

(3)  To  read,  to  peruse,  to  study,  to  view  or 
review  ;  to  examine. 

"If  we  go  over  the  l.iws  of  ChrUtlanfty.  we  ohall 
find  that  excepting  a  few  particulars,  they  enjoin  the 
same  thing."— Tillotsort. 

(4)  To  think  or  meditate  over. 

(5)  To  transcend,  to  bear,  to  surpass. 

35.  To  go  over  to  (or  joiii)  the  -majority:  To 
die,  to  decease.     [Majority.] 

36.  To  go  the  whole  Jigurc :  To  go  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  gaining  a  point  or  obtaining 
an  object,     (Amer.) 

37.  To  go  the  whole  hog :  To  go  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  to  be  out-and-out ;  to  stick  at  nothing. 
{Slang.) 

38.  To  go  through : 

(1)  To  pass  through  any  substance. 

(2)  To  perform  thoroughly  ;  to  accomplish  ; 
to  finish  ;  to  bring  to  a  completion. 

(3)  To  suffer,  to  endure,  to  undergo,  to  put 
Up  with  :  as.  The  troubles  he  has  gone  through, 

(4) To  waste;  to  spend  completely;  to  run 
through. 

(5)  To  bungle  a  business.    (Scotch.) 

(6)  To  strip  of  valuable  property.  (Arner. 
Slang.) 

39.  To  go  through  -with : 

(1)  To  perform  thoroughly ;  to  bring  to  a 
completion. 

"  He  much  feared  the  Earl  of  Antrim  had  not 
Bteadtness  of  mind  enough  to  go  through  with  such  an 
midertaking." — Clarendon  :  Civil  War. 

(2)  To  persevere  in  to  the  end. 

"Finding  Pvroclea  every  way  ahle  to  go  throunh 
vith  that  kinaof  life,  he  was  as  desirous  for  hia  sake 
AS  for  his  own  to  enter  into  iVSidney  :  Arcadia. 

40.  To  go  to  ground  : 

(1)  Lit.  £  Hunt. :  Said  of  a  fox  when  he 
succeeds  in  escaping  the  hounds  by  taking 
refuge  in  an  earth  or  a  hole. 


•  (2)  Fig. :  To  fall  or  die  in  battle ;  to  be  slain. 

"lo  a  battle  where  so  many  before  our  eyes  go  to 
the  grouud,  paying  the  delit  to  nature  daily," — CK 
Surtun  :  Learn  to  iJie  US-iA),  \>.  17. 

41.  To  go  io  naught:  To  come  to  nothing ; 
to  fail. 


42.  To  go  to  work :  To  set  to  work  ;  to  start 
at  any  work  or  pursuit. 

"  Because  thU  atheist  poet  mechanically  to  work,  he 
will  not  olTer  to  affirm  tliat  all  the  parlx  of  the  em. 
hryon  cnuM,  according  to  his  explication,  be  formed 
at  a  X.Uuii."—Dentley :  Boyle  Lecturea. 

43.  To  go  under  : 
•(1)  To  set. 

"  Nou  is  the  Bunne  goii  uruhtr,"      AUtaund^r.  0,830. 

(2)  To  be  submerged  or  ruined ;  to  perish  ; 
to  sink.     (American.) 
*{3)  To  die. 

*  (4)  To  undergo, 

44.  To  go  upon : 

*  (1)  To  attack,  to  go  against. 

(2)  To  take  or  act  upon  as  a  principle,  basis, 
or  foundation. 

45.  To  go  with  : 

(1)  To  accnm])any. 

(2)  To  side  or  agree  with  in  views  or  design. 
(.'.)  To  agri'e  with,  to  suit,  to  harmonize. 

46.  To  go  ill  (or  well)  with:  To  meet  vnih  ill 
(or  good)  fortune  ;  to  faro  ill  (or  well). 

47.  To  go  without:  To  be  or  remain  desti- 
tute or  unprovided. 

48.  To  go  wrong: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  take  a  wrong  way  or  road  ;  to 
wander  from  the  road. 

(2)  Figtirativdy : 

(a)  To  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

(b)  To  fail  in  business. 

(c)  To  fall  out  unluckily  or  uufortunately : 
as.  Things  went  wrong  with  him. 

(d)  To  become  unsound  or  tainted,  as  meat 
fruit,  &c. 

49.  Let  go :  To  loose  one's  hold  of ;  to  release. 

"  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  dieat."-~Shaket}). :  Lear,  iv.  6. 

*  50.  '70  to :  Come,  move.  (A  phrase  of  ex- 
hortation ;  often  used  ironically.) 

"  Oa  tol  go  to  I  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee," 

Shakesp. :  Tieelfih  Xight.  Iv,  L 

go,  ».    [Go,  v.) 

1.  A  going  on  ;  act,  operation,  doing,  inci- 
dent. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  go.  Is  this  here  I  an  anconuntm 
pretty  go." — Dicken*  :  A'i<:hol<u  ifickieby,  ch.  Ixii. 

2.  A  fashion  or  mode. 

3.  A  noisy  jollification  ;  a  spree. 

4.  A  drink  of  liquor,  especially  of  gin ;  a 
quartern. 

"Sipping  wblskey-and-water  until  the  gocM  were 
both  ^aneS'—DickenM :  Sketches  by  Boz ;  taking  a 
JVight  lifiL 

5.  Stamina:  powerof  endurance  or  staying; 
bottom  ;  spirit. 


6.  Spirit,  life,  animation,  flre  ;  unflagging 
interest. 

"An  individual  without  animation,  without  that 
essential  which  lor  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  gj  is 
in  comic  opera,  an  interloper,  »  blot,  a  hindrance." — 
£ra,  Nov.  17,  lasi 

%  (1)  Great-go,  Little-go:  University  slang 
terms  for  the  final  and  preliminary  or  previous 
examinations  for  degrees. 

"The  little  gentleman  wag  going  in  for  his  degree, 
alias  Oreat-go,  alias  Greats;  and  our  hero  for  his  tirst 
exfimiuation  in  literit  humantoribiu.  alias  Eespou- 
siuua.  alias  Little-go,  alias  Smalls." — Cuthbert  Bode: 
Verdant  Green,  pt-  ii,,  ch.  iL 

(2)  No  go :  Of  no  use ;  not  to  be  done ;  a 
complete  failure. 

"I  tell  you,  aare.  It  ia  no  go.  I  will  never  let  her 
marry." — Thackeray:  Miicellant«*,  L  483, 

go-ahead,  a.  Characterized  by  progress, 
energy,  and  enterprise ;  enterprising,  energetic, 
pushing. 

go-between,  <.    One  who  acts  as  an 

intermediary  between  two  parties,  as  agent 
or  mediator.    (Usually  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"Even  as  yon  came  Into  me,  her  assistant,  or  go, 
between,  parted  from  ine."—^tiaketp. :  Merry  iVivet  of 
tVindtor,  ii,  2. 

go-by,  5. 

1.  The  act  of  passing  without  notice ;  hence 
an  intentional  omission  or  failure  to  notice. 

2.  An  evasion,  a  deception. 

"Except  an  apprentice  is  instructed  howtoadulte- 
■  rate  and  varnish,  andgive  you  the  g»-by  upon  occasion, 
hia  master  may  be  charged  with  negleci."— CoWier;  On 
Pride. 

go-cart,  s.  A  small  framework  without 
a  bottom,  and  running  on  castors,  for  teaching 
infants  to  walk. 

"The  ladles  now  walk  as  If  tbey  were  In  Ago-cart." 
—Steele  :  Sprctator.  Na  109, 


go-barvest,  go-bar'st,  «■    The   falL 

when  till'  summer  season  df-i.-Iinea,  or  ia  about 
to  go  away  ;  including  the  time  from  the  in- 
gathering of  the  crop  till  the  commen<*nien 
of  winter.    (Scotch,) 

"Other  parts  of  Itlieara  thin  grass,  and  in  the  go 
harrett  and  winter  season  is  of  a  yellowhsb  colour. — 
-.MiLXtotU  :  HeUct  Tratuactioru,  p.  10, 

go-out,  *. 

Hydr.  En{jin. :  A  sluice  In  an  embankment 
for  allowing  water  to  escape  from  tidal  lands 
when  the  tide  ia  out ;  a  gowt. 

go-Buminer,  *.  The  latter  end  of  summer, 
toward-s  the  beginning  of  autumn.     (Scotch.) 
"The  go-eitmmar  was    matchless  fair  Ia    Murray, 
without    winds.     Wet,    or    uijr    stom.*— Spotdina  .- 
TroiMei.  1.  M. 

•go,  pa.  par.     [Go,  v.] 

goad,  *g6d6,  '  goade,  ».  [A.S.  f/rW;  leeL 
ga  '.dr.]    [Gad.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  pointed  instrument  used  to 
stimulate  oxen  to  move  faster. 

"  A  pointed  goad  he  brought,  with  which  he  drew 
f'rom  every  limb  the  streams  of  sanguine  hue." 

Boote  :  Orlando  Furioto,  xxrlL 

2.  Fig.  :  Ar.ything  which  urges  or  stimu- 
lates. In  the  sixteenth  century  the  word  was 
used  to  designate  a  horse-chanter. 

"  They  that  stand  by  and  conycatche  tha  chapman 
eithn-  with  out-bidding,  false  praises.  Ac.  are  called 
goade»."—Dekker :  Lant/tome  <t  CamiUUight.  ch.  i. 

*  goad-groom,  a.  a  carter ;  a  driver ;  a 
ploughman. 

goad,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Goad,  a.] 

A.  Trai^itive: 

1.  To  prick,  drive,  or  urge  on  with  a  goad. 

"  Thy  nurse  will  bear  no  load  ;    . 
And  woe  to  them  that  ehe.'Lr  her, 
And  woe  to  them  tiiAt  goad." 

ilacaulay  :  Prophecy  of  Capyt,  xrlL 

2.  To  stimulate,  to  incite,  to  instigate,  to 
drive  forward. 

"  He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad 
them  Into  open  hostility."— Jtfacaw/ay.'  Bitt.  Mng., 
ch.  xiiL 

3.  To  excite,  to  arouse,  to  drive  by  words 
or  actions  of  an  irritating  or  inflammatory 
nature. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  act  as  a  goad,  stimului^ 
or  incentive, 

"  It  was  tk  goading  thought — his  etrlda 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain  side." 

Scott  .\  Lady  of  the  Lake,  UL  sa 

goad'-loap,  5.  [Sw.  gatlopp.]  Thegantelope, 
or  gantlet,  a  military  punishment,  in  which 
the  criminal,  running  between  the  ranks, 
receives  a  lash  from  each  man.     [Gantlet.1 

"  Becaose  I  refused,  they  threatened  In  their  anger, 
that  whosoever  gave  me  a  drink  of  water  should  get 
the  goaiUoup," —  Wodroxo :  Bitt.  L  (Append.,  p.  102J. 

goad^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  goad,  and  man.]  One 
who  drives  oxen  with  a  goad  ;  a  gadsman- 

goad'-ster»  s.  [Eng.  goad;  suff.  -ster.]  A 
goadsman  or  gadsman, 

"  Ooadttert  in  classical  costume  with  fUIeta  and 
wheateara  enoogh." — Carlyle:  French  JUvoi,  pt  IL, 
bk.  iii.,  c  vii. 

goaf  (1),  5.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Min. :  The  waste  jdace  in  a  colliery ;  the 
refuse  that  is  left  behind  when  the  work  is 
completed ;  the  space  from  which  the  coal 
has  been  removed,  and  in  which  the  roof  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  in  ;  also  called  gob. 
"  Should  the  ventilation  be  defective,  some  of  the 
gas  will  be  ttltered  Into  the  open  goaft,  and  remain, 
there  until  fi^rced  or  drawn  out  by  eome  of  the  influ- 
ences above  mentioned."— Col Ii«nr  (fitonUan,  Nov.  ^ 
1880. 

goaf  (2).  9.    [GoFF  (2),]    A  rick  of  hay. 

goaf-flap,  «.  A  wooden  beater  to  knock 
the  ends  of  the  sheaves,  and  make  t!ie  goaf 
more  compacts 

goaf-ladder,    *  gofe-ladder,  :    ^A 

ladder  for  carrying  hay  on  to  the  rick, 

goaf-Stead,  s.  A  division  of  a  barn  U 
which  a  goaf  is  placed. 

*  goaf  (3x  *.  [GoFT  ax  *•] 

*gdaf-ish,  *gof-isb,  •gof-fish,  *goof- 
ish,  a.  [Cf.  8p.  go/o;  Ital.  gofo;  Fr.  gofs 
=  a  fool,  a  simpleton.]    [Goff.] 

"  For  to  be  war  of  go^fi*h  peples  Bpechft." 

Chancer :  Troilu$.  lit  534. 

goal  (1),  *gdle,  s.  [Fr.  gnnle  =  a  pole  or  big 
rod;  O.Fr.  waule ;  cogu.  with  IceL  voir  =  a 
stick,  a  staff;  Goth,  walus ;  O.  Fris.  waiu.] 


f&te,  fiit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  taU^  father ;  we,  wot,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pd^ 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  wh6.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riUe,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


goal— goatskin 
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I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  wiuiiing-nost  in  a  race  ;  the  point  or 
mark  set  to  bound  a  race. 

"  Else,  though  unequalled  to  the paat  he  flies, 
A  meaner  ttuui  biuisi^lf  shall  gam  the  prize.' 

Coropvr  .    Truth,  16. 

2.  The  final  piirjiose  or  aim ;  the  end  at 
whicli  a  person  aims,  or  to  which  a  design  is 
directed ;  the  end. 

*'  Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble  I 
Never  nearer  to  the  i/oal." 
Wordsworth:  Song /or  the  Wandering  Jew. 

•3.  Tlie  starting-post  of  a  race. 
*'  So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  leads  apace 
Home  to  the  goal."  Cotoper  :  Vhuritp,  66«. 

n.  Football: 

1.  Tlie  space  marked  by  goal-posts  and  a 
cross-bar,  to  define  the  required  puth  of  thi^ 
■ball  in  order  that  a  goal  [2]  may  be  scnrrd. 
According  to  Rugby  rules,  the  ball  must  l>e 
kicked  over  the  cross-bar  ;  according  to  Asso- 
ciation rules,  it  must  go  under. 

"  He  reached  withlu  thirty  yards  ol  goaV'—FieUl, 
Oct  27,  1883. 

2.  The  act  of  kicking  the  ball  through  or 
f>ver  the  goal-posts. 

■'  The  victwry  of  the  home  team  by  twoifoa/*  toone." 
—Field.  Oct.  27.  1883. 

goal-keeper,  s.  In  football,  the  player 
in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  goal. 

"  Both  goul-keeperi  played  in  very  cool  and  clever 
fashion."— /-iVM,  Oct.  27,  1883. 

goal-post,  s.  In  football,  one  of  the 
posts  forming  the  goaL 

goal  (2),  s.    [Gaol-I 

goar,  s.    IGoRE  (I),  s.] 

gbare,  s.    [Gore  (l).  r.l    A  hurt,  a  wound. 

{Forbes:  Eubultis,  p.  1&2.) 

•gbar'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  goar;  -ish.]  Patched 
up  ;  mean. 

"  The  goariah  Latine  they  write  in  their  bonds." — 
Beaum.  A  Flet. :  Philasfer,  v.  1. 

goat  (1),  *gaet,  *gait,  *gat»  *gate, 
*  gatt,  *  gayt,  *  geat.  *  geet,  "  get, 
*gett,  •geyt,  *geyte,  *goot,  "got, 
*gote,  5.  [A.S.  gat;  cogn.  with  JJut.  geit;  Sw. 
get;  Dan.  ged;  Icel.  geit;  Ger.  geiss,  geisse ; 
Goth,  gaitsa;  O.  H.  Ger.  geiz;  Lat.  hcediis.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  A  shaggy  goat's  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread," 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  xiv.  M. 

*2.  Fig.  :  A  lecherous  person  ;  a  lecher. 

"At  dinner  he  never  fails  to  sit  next  to  her  .  .  .  and 
at  the  te)t>table  I  have  seen  the  impudent  goat  moat 
lusciously  sip  off  htr  leavings." — Cibber :  Non-juror, i.  1. 

^  In  Christian  art  the  goat  is  an  emblem  of 
Impurity.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  carving 
undi-r  seat  or  choir-stalls,  and  is  put  there  as 
a  mark  of  dishonour. 

Zoology : 

1.  Singidar : 

(1)  Cupra  hircus,  the  domestic  goat,  which 
exists,  in  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state,  in  all  tlie 
European  mountain  ranges.  It  is  generally 
supposed  tliat  it  may  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Paseng  of  Persia  (Copra  cegagrus).  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  considers  that  it,  with  various 
other  domestic  animals,  came  in  with  the 
neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman,  there  being 
no  trace  of  it  while  the  palseolithic  hunter 
constituted  the  highest  type  of  manhood  in 
Europe.  Semi-wild  goats  are  found  on  hills 
in  Britiiin.  These  show  wonderful  sureness 
of  foot  and  absence  of  fear  witen  traversing 
places  where  a  false  step  would  be  fatal.  The 
males  fight  fuiiously  with  each  other  in  tlie 
rutting  time.     They  have  an  offensive  smell. 

(2)  Tlie  genus  Capra  (q.v.). 

2.  Tlie  family  Capridie  (q.v.). 

goat-beard,  s.    [Goat's-beabd.I 

"goat -buck,  "goot-buck.  s.  A  he- 
goat. 

"  Neither  hi  bload  ot  goot-huekit  or oi  caluys."— £i&> 
{16.'>1).  UfbretPS  ix.  12. 

*  goat-chafiTer,  s. 

£nfum.  .'■"  A  kind  of  beetle."  (Bailey.)  The 
name  cliatfer  is  appropriated  to  the  genus 
ML'liildiitha  and  the  family  Melulonthidie. 
A/(^/o/o/i(/tu(Rhizotragus)  solstitialis  may  be  the 
species  intended  by  Bailey.  It  is  smaller, 
narrower,  and  paler  than  the  Common  Cock- 
chafer (q.v.).  In  the  new  edition  of  Jainieson's 
Scottish  Dictionary  it  is  called  Cerambyx  (vdilis, 
■which  has  no  close  affinity  to  Melolontha. 


t  goat-fig,  s. 

Bot. :  The  tig-tree  in  its  wild  state. 

goat -fold,  5.  A  fold  or  enclosure  for 
gouts. 

goat-house,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  Aguat-fold. 
•  2.  Fig. :  A  brothel. 

t  goat-marjoram,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Goat's-beabd  (q.v.). 
(Johiisun.) 

t  goat -milker,  s. 

Oniith.  :  The  bird  called  the  goat-sucker 
(q.v.). 

goat-moth,  s. 

EiUmn.  :  Cossus  ligniperda,  a  large  moth 
belonging  to  the  family  Zenzeridas.  The  fore 
wings  are  pale  brown,  clouded  with  whitish, 
and  marked  with  numerous  short,  inegular 
transverse  wavy  black  lines  ;  hind  wings  pale- 
smoky,   with  similar  transverse  dark  lines, 


OOAT-MOTH. 

but  less  distinct ;  expansion  of  winga  three  to 
above  three  and  a  half  inclies  ;  larva  reddish 
black  on  the  back,  sides  of  a  dull  yellowisii 
or  flesh  colour ;  head  black  ;  smell  ofTensive, 
It  is  very  common  in  the  south,  but  less  so  in 
the  north.  It  feeds  on  the  wood  of  willows, 
poplars,  and  oaks,  sometimes  perforating  the 
wood  in  all  directions.  It  is  said  to  be  three 
years  in  reaching  maturity.  The  perfect  in- 
sect comes  forth  in  July.    (Stainton.) 

goat-pepper,  s. 

Lot.  :  Capsicum  /ruttcosam^  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies. 

goat-root,  s. 

Bot. :  Ononis  NatHx. 

goat  -  stone,  s.  For  def.  see  extract. 
[Bezoak,  ] 

"  The  diseaae  of  the  stone  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
by  the  stone  called  capra,  which  was  said  to  be  found 
in  the  bodies  of  some  Indian  goats.  Targioni  Tozzetti 
ILezioni  di  Materia  Sfedica.  Florence.  1821)  seriously 
describes  the  3faf-ifoH«  as  follows:  "These  stones  are 
usually  clear  on  their  Burfaue  and  dark-coloured  ;  they 
have  an  odour  of  musk  when  rubbed  and  heated  by 
the  hands.  In  them,  analeptic  aud  aleziphai-mic 
virtues  were  supposed  to  exist,  which  were  able  to 
resist  the  evil  effects  of  puisou  aud  contagious  diseases, 
the  plague  not  excepted."  " — De  Gubernatis:  Zoological 
Mythology,  i.  422. 

goat-sucker,  s.    [Goatsdcexb.] 

goat-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Loiiicera  Peridyinenutti. 

goat-weed,  <. 

Botany: 

1.  Gen.  :  The  genus  Capraria,  belonging  to 
the  Scrophulariacete.     (Loudon.) 

2.  Spec. :  Capraria  hifiora.    (Paxion.) 

3.  jEgopodium  (q.v.),  and  specially  JEgo- 
podium  Podagraria.  The  resemblance  to  a 
goat's  foot  is  in  the  form  of  the  leaf.  Called 
also  Gout-weed,  Bishop's- weed,  Ash- weed, 
Herb-geiard,  and  Wild  Masterwort. 

4.  Stemodiu  duranti/olia.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

goat-willow,  s. 

Lot. :  Salix  C'uprcea.  It  is  the  badge  of  the 
Cummiiigs. 

goat's  bane,  s. 

But.  :  Aconitum  Tragoctonum. 

goat's-beard.  goat-beard,  «. 

Botany : 

1.  The  composite  genus  Tragopogon,  and 
especially  Tragopogon  pratense.  It  is  a  stout 
erect  plant,  one  or  two  feet  high,  with  flexu- 
ous  leaves  and  heads  of  yellow  flowers ;  oc- 
curring in  England,  and  more  spaiin^ly  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  found  also  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  Western  Siberia. 
The  root  is  eatable.     (Lovdon,  &c.) 

2,  SpircEa  Aruncus.    (Paxton.) 


goat's-bush,  a. 

Bot.  :  Cantda  NicoUoni. 

goat's-foot,  s. 

Bot. :  Oxalia  cajirina, 

•  Goat's-foot  lever : 

Old  Arm. :  A  contrivance  for  setting  a  cross- 
bow. It  was  so  called  because  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  goat. 

"  I A  latch)  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  bent  by  means 
of  tne  gouts-/o(it  lever.'  —Meyrick :  AncUnt  Armou/r-, 
vol   il.,  pL  xcy. 

goat's-hom,  goat's-homed  milk- 
vetch,  s. 

But. :  Aatragalus  .^giceras. 

goat's -leaves,  s.    [Goat-teeb.] 

goat's-origanum,  s. 

Bot.  :  Thymus  trayoriganum.     (Paxton.) 

goat's-rue,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Astragalus  gakgi/ormis.  (Loudo%) 
(2)  The  genua  Galega.     (Paxtoit.) 

goat'8-thom,  s. 

Lot.:  Two  plants— viz.,  the  Great  Goat'5- 
tlmni,  Astragalu:i  Traijacantha,  and  the  SmaU, 
Goafs-thorn,  A,  Poterium.    (Loudon.) 

goat's-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Tragopyrum. 

goat  (2),  s.    [Icel.  gata  =■  a  road.] 

1.  A  narrow  cavern  or  inlet,  into  which  tho 
sea  enters. 

2.  A  small  trench. 

goat,  v.t.  [Goat  (2),  s.)  To  drive  into  a  trench  * 
a  term  at  golf. 

goaf-bush,  s.     [Eiig.  goat,  and  bush.] 

Bot. :  Castela  Nicolsoni,  an  OcUnad.  It  1e 
as  bitter  as  quassia. 

goa-tee',  s.  [Eug.  goat;  dim.  suff.  -ee.]  A 
beard  so  trimmed  that  a  part  of  it  hangs  down, 
from  the  lower  lip  or  chin,  as  the  beard  of  a, 

goat. 

goat-fish,  s.     [Eng.  goat,  and  fish.] 

Ichlhy.  :  Bulistcs  capriscus,  a  fish  of  a  brown- 
ish-grey  colour,  spotted  with  blue,  or  greenish- 
Its  flesh  is  little  esteemed.  Its  appropriate 
habitat  is  the  Meditenanean,  but  it  has  been 
found  in  the  British  seas.  It  is  called  hy 
Yarrell  the  European  FUe-fish.  [BAUsraSt 
File-fish.] 

goat-foot,  s.  [Eng.  goat,  aadfoot.]  A  satyx) 
so  calit'd  from  the  fact  that  the  classic  poetfl 
described  satyrs  as  having  the  hindquartezS 
of  a  goat. 

"  Catch  her,  goat-foot ;  naj. 
Hide,  bide  them,  milliun-myrtled  wilderueM."  , 

Tennyson:  Lucretius,  200*    . 

goat-herd,  *  gate-herd,  "  gate-heyrd^ 
*  gote-herd,  *  goot-herde,  s.  [A.S.  g^ 
=  a  goat :  heord  =  a  herd,  htorde  =  a  keepSTo 
a  herd.  J 

*  1.  A  herd  or  flock  of  goats. 

"  Go  after  gaCeherdeii."—Ancren  Riwle,  p.  10(k 

2.  One  wlio  is  employed  to  tend  goats. 

"  Thilk  same  'joatherd  proud. 
Tliat  sits  on  yonder  bank." 

spejuer  :  Shepheards  Calender;  JvS$t 

goaf -ish,  o.     [Eng.  goat;  -isA,] 

1.  Resembling  a  goat  in  form  ;  like  a  goat^ 

"Ou's shield  the  goatish  satires  dance  around.* 

P.  Fletcher  -  Purple  liland,  viL  TflU 

2.  Resembling  a  goat  in  any  quality,  espe- 
cially in  rankness  of  smell  or  lustfulnesa, 

"  Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embraces 
Of  goatish  lust."  .n 

Mastinger:  Virgin  Martyr,  UL^Ji 

•  goaf -ish-ly.  adv.  [Eng.  goatish;  -ly.}  ISL 
a  goatish  manner;  lustfully,  lecherously. 

•  goaf -xsh-ness,  s.  [Eng.  goatish  ;  -ness.1 
The  quality  or  st^ite  of  being  goatish,  lustfuiT 
or  lecherous  ;  lustfulness. 

goaf 'like,  a.  [Eng.  goat,  and  like.]  Like  ft 
goat ;  goatish. 

goaf -skin,  s.  &a.     [Eng.  goat,  and  skiii.] 

A.  A:^  subst.:  The  skin  of  a  goat,  dressed, 
especially  one  sewn  into  the  shape  of  a  bottle. 

"  Then  filled  two  goittskins  with  her  hands  divine: 
With  water  one,  aud  one  with  &able  wine." 

Pope:  Ilomer ;  Odyssey  v.  SS8u   | 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat. 


b$il.  b6^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hlii,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  ^^ 
-olau,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f  Ion  -  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  i^c  =■  bel,  d@I. 
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goatsucker— G-od 


fOat'-siick-er,  s,     [Eng   goat,  and  sucIcst.] 
Ornitholoyy  li-  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  English  names  of  a 
remarkable  migratory  bird,  Caprimw/f/zw  Euru- 
jxzus,  which  breeds  in  Britain  in  the  suiiiiiu-r, 
and  winters  chietly  in  Africa.  The  erromious 
Iwlief  that  it  sucks  goats  seems  to  have  arisen 
among  the  goatherds  in  ancient  Greece,  wiio 
called  it  at-yo^^^Tj?  (aigotheles),  from  atf  (aix), 
genit,  aiyos  (aigos)  ~  a  goat,  and  fl>jA^  (tlielc)  — 
tlie  nipple  ;  and  the  Romans,  falling  into  tlie 
aame  error, denominated  itCaprimnlgu3(q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  The  sub-family  CaprimulginK,  or  the 
family  Caprimulgidaj  (q.v.). 

(oave,   v.i.     [GoiF.]    To  look  round  with  a 
strange,  inquiring  gaze  ;  to  stare  stupidly. 

"Ooaoati.  ns  if  led  wl'  brauka. 
And  stumiiiut;  mi  liia  nioughinaii  Biiuiika." 

iSunit :  Jntervieto  vrtth  Lord  Daer. 

C^oave,  5.    [GoAVE,  v.\    A  broad,  vacant  stare. 

I^ob,  s.  [Lat.  goh  =  the  beak  of  a  bird,  a  mouth  ; 
Irish  goh  =  the  mouth  ;  O.  Fr.yob  =  a  gulp, 
gober  =  to  devour  greedily,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  mouth. 

2.  A  moutliftd,  a  email  quantity,  a  little 
mass. 

3.  A  mouthful,  a  single  swallow. 

*■  That  liLtlo  laud  lie  gave 
Throat*  the  lawyer  Bwallowed  at  one  gob." 

Uarry  :  Ham  Alley,  t  L 

4.  Saliva,  spittle. 

II,  Min. :  The  same  as  Goaf  (q.v.). 
gob-liiies»  s.  pi. 

.   Naut.  :  A  term  for  the  martingale  back- 
ropes. 

•  gob-bet,  *  gob-et,  •  gob-ette,  5.    [Fr. 
gobet,  dimin.  of  <J.  Fr.  gob  =  a  gulp.]    [Gob.] 

1.  A  mouthful,  a  morsel ;  a  little  quantity  or 
piece. 

"  He  smot  blm  on  the  helm  an  hegh.  and  a  gobtt 
away  a  bar."  Hir  Ferumbroj,  611. 

2.  A  fragment. 

"Tbei  token  the  relifls  of  broken  gobetU,  twelve 
«ofre9  full"—  Wj/diff'e :  Jlutthew  xiv.  2D. 

3.  A  block  of  stone. 

•gob'-bet,  v.t.    [Gobbet,  s.]    To  swallow  in 
large  mouthfuls  ;  to  gulp  down. 

"  Down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon  them,  and  gob. 
b€ti  Up  both  tAj^ether/'—L' Eitrange. 

*  gobbet -meale,  *  gobet-mele,  adv. 
Bit  by  bit ;  in  little  fragments. 

**  He  slewe  Hamou  neare  to  a  haueo  of  the  sea,  and 
threw  him  ffobbeC-mcale  therein;  it  ia  now  cJUled 
South-haoiptoD." — Stow  :  The  liomana  (aii.  'i\), 

•  gob'-bet-ljr*  *  gob-et-liche,  adv.    fEng. 
gobbet;  -ly.]     In  little  fragments  ;  in  pieces. 

"  His  fader  was  IsJawe  ,  .  .  and  Ithrowe  out  gobgt- 
licke."~Treviia,  iv.  103. 

gob'-bing,  s.    [Gob,  s.  II.] 

Min.  :  The  refuse  thro^vn  back  into  the 
excavations  remaining  after  the  removal  of  the 
coal ;  packing  with  waste  rock. 

gob'-ble,  v.t.  &  i,    [A  freq.  from  Fr.  gohtr-=. 
to  guip  down.] 
A«  Transitive : 

1.  To  swallow  down  hastily  or  greedily  ;  to 
gulp  down. 

"  The  time  too  precioua  now  to  waste. 
And  su\)i'er  gobbled  up  in  haste. 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run. ' 

Swi/c :  Ludiet'  Jottmat, 

2.  To  utter  like  a  turkey-cock. 

"  He  returns  to  his  female  train,  displays  hia  jihim- 
Bge  around,  struts  aliout  the  yard,  and  gobbles  out  a 
note  of  self-approbation."  —  GoUUmith  :  Animated 
Jfulure:  The  Turkej/. 

5.  Intraiisitice : 

L  To  swallow  food  greedily  or  hastily, 
2.  To  make  a  noise  in   the  throat,  as   a 
turkey-cock. 

"He  never  roosts  for  two  auccessive  nights  upini  Ihe 
■Amu  tree,  and  nirely  gobbles  without  ruxiDiUK  away 
from  the  sound  hiuiKll  has  made." — Daity  Telegraph, 
Sept.  C'J,  id&3. 

*  gobble-gut,  s.    A  greedy  fellow. 

gob'-ble,  $.    [Gobble,  r.] 

1,  A  noise  made  in  the  throat,  as  that  of  the 
turkey-cock. 

"  The  turkey-cock  Is  another  unfortunate  bird, 
whose  strut  &ud  gobble  have  led  it  to  be  cousidered  an 
emblem  of  .  .  .  Bumbledom."— /.incUay.-  J/inct  in  the 
Lower  AniinaU,  I.  2'J.'i. 

2,  A  turkey-cock. 
gobble-cock,  ».    A  turkey-cock. 


gdb'-bler,  s.    [Eng.  gobbUe);  •«■.] 

1.  due  who  gobbles  or  swallows  food 
greedily  ;  a  gourmand,  a  greedy  eater. 

2.  A  turkey-cock. 

"In  the  hoiw  thivt  mauy  fui;h  gobblert  aa  we  have 
described  may  fall  before  their  unerring  bullets."— 
Bailu  Telegraph.  Sept.  au,  188X 

g$b'-bd,  gom'-bo,  gum-bo,  «.    (A  West 

Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  The  fniit  of  Ahetmoscfi'us  escuUntus, 
which,  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soup.  Imparts 
to  it  a  mucilaginous  quality. 

go'be-lin,  a.    [See  def.] 

Fabric  :  A  term  ajiplied  to  a  superior  kind 
of  French  tapestry,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
brothers  Gobelin,  the  first  manufacturers.  It 
was  ornamented  with  designs  in  ('olour.s. 
Under  Colbert,  the  celebrated  French  minist'-r, 
the  different  tapestry- producing  ateliers  in 
France  were  centralised  and  unite'l  with  the 
Gobelins',  which  factory  he  iniluced  the  king 
to  buy.  The  factory  still  coutmues  to  main- 
tain its  pride  of  place,  producing  the  finest 
tapestry  in  the  world. 

go'be-mo^Qlie,  s.  [Fr.,  lit.=  afiy-swallower.] 
A  silly,  simple,  credulous  person,  who  will 
swallow  or  believe  anything.  The  name  is 
applied  to  such  persons  because  they  usually 
listen  open-mouthed  to  any  extraordinary 
story. 

go-  bi  -  it  -  dae,  go  -  bi  -  6i  -  dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 
gobi(ws),  and  fetn.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idw.] 

Ichthy.  :  Gobies.  A  family  of  Acantliopteri 
Veri.  The  edges  of  the  operculum  are  un- 
armed, and  its  aperture  small ;  the  ventral 
tins,  whether  united  or  separated,  constitute  a 
funnel,  and  are  situated  on  the  breast;  the 
pectoral  ones  are  large,  all  the  rays  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  soft  and  flexible  ;  the 
skin  is  either  naked  or  armed  with  large  finely 
ctenoid  scales.  Most  of  them  are  email  fishes, 
found  among  rocks  or  in  tidal  rivers.  They 
Bometimt'S  attach  themselves  by  their  snckera 
to  the  underside  of  stones.  The  males  of  some 
species  build  nesta,  and  watch  the  eggs  till 
hatched. 

go'-bi-O,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  fish  of  small  value,  pro- 
bably the  gudgeon.]    [Gobius.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  soft-bodied  abdominal 
fishes,  family  Cyprinidse.  Though  anciently 
gobio  and  gobius  were  the  names  for  the  same 
fish,  yet  now  they  are  made  quite  distinct 
genera,  not  akin  to  each  other.  Gobio  re- 
sembles Cyprinus,  but  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fina  are  short  and  destitute  of  bony  rays. 
One  of  its  species,  Gobio  Jluviatilix^  ia  the  well- 
known  Gudgeon  (q.v.). 

gO'-bi-US,  8.  [Lat.  gobius,  cohius,  and  gobia ; 
Gr.  (cto3t6?  {kobioa)  =  the  gudgeon.  (See  def. 
of  gobio.y] 

Ichthy. :  Goby.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gobiidae  (q.v.).  They  have  two  dorsal 
fins,  a  scaly  body,  and  a  disc  made  by  the 
ventral  fins,  which  enables  them  to  ailhere  to 
rocks.  The  genus  includes  about  300  species, 
which  are  widely  distributed.  The  White 
Goby  {Latrmiculus  alius)  is  a  very  small,  trans- 
parent fish,  found  on  some  European  coasts, 
which  seems  to  live  but  one  year,  and  is 
remarkable  as  "the  first  instance  of  an  annual 
vertebrate."  Nests  of  seaweeds  ana  sea-^vrack 
are  built  by  some  gobies. 

gob'-let,  s.  [Fr.  gobelet  =  a  goblet,  dimin.  of 
O.  Fr.  gohet,  gobeau  =  a  mazer  or  great  goblet 
(Cotgrave),  from  Low  Lat.  cupillus  =  a  cup, 
dimin.  of  cupa  =  a  vat ;  Sp.  cubiUte.]  A  large 
cupordrinking-vessel  without  a  handle.  [Cup.) 

"  Drink  was  served  to  guests  in  gobltCt  of  pure  gohi." 

— ilacaulay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  iii. 

goblet-cells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.:  Ceils  produced  in  certain  circum- 
stances in  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.    {Qiuiin.) 

goblet-sbaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  Concave  and  hemispherical,  a  little 
contracted  at  the  base,  as  some  Pezizas.  The 
same  as  Crateriform  (qv.).     (Lindley.) 

gob'-lin,  "  gob-bel-line,  s.  [Fr.  gobelin, 
from  Low  Lat.  gobelinus.  cobalus  =  a  goblin, 
from  Gr.  Ko^aAoc  (kobalos)  =  a  rogue,  a  sprite, 
a  goblin ;  Ger.  kobold  =  a  demon  or  spirit  of 
the  mines. 1  An  evil  or  mischievous  spirit  or 
sprite  ;  an  elf,  a  jih^intom;  a  malicious  fairy. 


•  gOb'-lin-r^,   ».     [Eng.    goblin:  -ry.]     Tbm 
mischievous  acts  or  practices  of  goblina. 

go'-bd-nat^d,  a.    tOoBoNE.] 

IffiT, :  An  epithet  applied  to  a  hornier,  rale, 
bend,    or   other    chaise  , 
divided  into  equal  parts 
formingsquare^,  gobbets, 
or  chequers.    Called  also 
Gobone,  or  Gobony. 


CiObuNATED, 


go'-bo-n^,    go'-bo-nj^, 

a.    [Gobbet.] 

Her.  :    The    same    aa 
Gobonated  (q.v  ) 

go'-b^,  s.    [Gobius.] 

Irhthy. :  Tlie  English  name  of  the  gentis 
Gobius  (q.v.). 

*  gook-min*  *  cock-man,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  sentinel,  a  look-out. 

"They  had  »  constant  centlnel  on  the  top  of  their 

houses,  called  gockmln,  or  in  the  E.  tongue,  cockman, 

_    who  Is  obliged  to  watch  day  and  night,  and  at  the  a|»- 

proach  of  any  body,   to  ask.   Who  oomcs  therel' — 

Martin:   Wetttm  liland*.  p.  103. 

gock-rdo,  s.     [An  East  Indian  word.] 

Bot. :  liudlia  longi/olia,  used  in  India  aa  a 
drug. 

God,  god,  8.  [A.S.  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  god; 
Icel.  gudh ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  gud  ;  Goth,  guth ;  Ger. 
goth.  All  from  a  Teutonic  biise,  Gutha  —  God, 
and  quite  distinct  and  separate  from  good^ 
which  in  A.S.  is  gO-l,  in  Dan.  god,  in  Dut.  goed, 
in  O.  H.  Ger.  cuot,  in  Goth.  god.  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  says  that  "though  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  satisfactorj'  etymology  of  either  God 
or  good,  it  is  clear  that  two  words  which  thus 
run  parallel  in  all  the  dialects  without  ever 
meeting  cannot  be  traced  back  to  one  central 
point.  God  was  most  likely  an  old  beatheo 
name  of  the  deitj',  and  for  such  a  name  the 
supposed  et>nnological  meaning  of  good  woult 
be  far  too  modem,  too  abstract,  too  Christian.' 
(MaxMuller:  Science  of  Language,  ii.  (8th  ed.) 
p,  316.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 
L  Literally : 

(1)  {Of  the  form,  God) :  The  Supreme  Being. 
[II.  1,  2.] 

"  For  to  lis  there  is  but  one  Ood,  the  Father,  of  wboia 
are  aU  thinga,  and  we  m  him."— 1  Cor.  viiL  G. 

(2)  {Of  the  form,  god)  :  Any  superior  or 
imaginary  being,  constitutiug  an  oliject  of 
worship.    (In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"  For  though  there  be  that  are  called  godt,  whether 
In  heaven  or  in  earth  (aa  there  be  godM  many,  uid  lord< 
many).'— 1  Cor.  viii.  S. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  An  emperor,  king,  or  any  other  person*. 
wielding  great  and  despotic  power. 

"Art  thou  ihe  god,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
fioUed  over  all  our  desolated  land  T  " 

Cowper:  Charity,  7i. 

(2)  Any  person  or  thing  greatly  idolized. 

"  How  shall  I  apeak  thee,  or  thy  power  addreaa, 
Thou  god  ol  our  idolatry,  the  Press." 

Cowper :  Progreu  of  Brror.  4M. 

XL  Religions: 

1.  Ethnic:  Whether  any  savage  tribes  exist 
with  no  belief  in  any  being  higher  than  man, 
ia  doubtful.  Burton  and  Sir  John  Lubbock 
are  of  opinion,  as  was  Mr.  Darwin,  that 
there  have  been,  and  still  are  such  tribes  ;  Dr. 
Tylor,  after  explaining  away  some  alleged 
cases,  expresses  doubt  of  those  remaining. 
Lubbock  thus  arranges  the  first  great  stages 
in  religious  thought :  Atheism,  understanding 
by  this  term,  not  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  & 
Deity,  hut  an  absence  of  any  definite  ideas  on. 
the  subject.  Feticliism,  the  stage  in  which 
man  supposes  lie  can  force  the  Deity  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires.  Nature-worship  or 
Totemism,  in  which  natural  objects,  trees, 
lakes,  stones,  animals,  &lc.,  are  worshipped. 
Shavianism,  in  wliich  the  superior  deities  are 
far  more  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different 
nature.  Their  place  of  abode  also  is  far  away, 
and  accessible  only  to  Shamans.  Idolatry  oi 
Anthroponwrphisin,  in  which  the  gods  takt 
still  more  completely  the  nature  of  men,  being, 
however,  more  powerful.  They  are  still  ame- 
nable to  persuasion  ;  they  are  a  part  of  nature, 
and  not  creatures.  They  are  represented  by 
images  or  idols.  In  the  next  stage,  the  Deity- 
is  regarded  as  the  author,  not  merely  a  part 
of  nature.  He  becomes  for  the  lirst  time  a 
really  supernatural  being.  The  last  stage  is 
that  in  which  morality  is  associated  with 
religion.  {Lubbock  :  Origin  of  Civilization 
(1870),  p.  119.) 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdl, 
or«  wore,  W9U;  work,  whd.  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    sb.  09  =  e:  ey  =  iL    4a  =  lew. 
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2.  Jewish  :  Two  Ii/adint^  names  for  the 
Supreme  Bting  contiiuially  occur  in  the 
Hebrow  Bible ;  tlie  one  generic,  the  otiier 
Bpecilic  The  generic  term  is  bii(El),  or  PiSbi^^ 
(Ehah),  both  singular,  and  U^TJh^  {Elohini) 
plural.  The  specific  one  is  nin;  {Yeliovah), 
in  general  written  Jeliovah  (q.v.).  It  is  of  tlie 
Qrst  tli;it  Goil  is  the  appropriate  rendering. 
El,  Kloah,  and  Elohini  signify  Deity  in  general. 
Eloliini  is  much  more  common  than  the 
Bingiiliir  finnis.  An  .momalous  granimatieal 
idiuni  is  generally  introduced  where  it  occurs. 
While  it  has  the  jtluial  form,  im  being  tlie 
plural  of  Hebrew  niascnline  nouns,  the  verb, 
of  wliich  it  is  nominative  is  uniformly  singular. 
Older  writers  found  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
Trinity  in  Unity ;  grammarians  term  it  the 
plural  of  excellence,  and  some  have  supposed 
that  tlie  plural  noun  carriea  us  back  to  the 
infancy  of  the  Hebrew  language  when  poly- 
theism prevailed,  and  that  the  singular  verb 
established  itself  when  monotheism  displaced 
the  worship  of  many  gods.  Among  the  epithets 
or  titles  used  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
are  Most  High  (Gen.  xiv.  18,  &c.),  Mighty 
fNeh.  ix.  32),  Holy  (Josh.  xxiv.  19),  Merciful 
(Deut.  iv.  31),  God  of  Heaven  (Ezra  v.  12),  God 
of  Israel,  &c.  (Exod.  xxiv.  10).  Anthro- 
pomorphic language  occurs  chiefly,  though 
not  exclusively,  in  the  poetic  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9,  Psalm  xxxiv. 
15.  Deut.  viii.  3,  Psalm  xxix.  4,  Isa.  xj. 
12,  liii.  1,  Ix.  13,  Exod.  xxxii.  23),  but  mono- 
theism is  enjoined  in  the  first  command- 
ment, and  idolatry  forbidden  in  the  second, 
■while  in  Isiiah  and  elsewhere  there  are  most 
scathing  denunciations  of  the  manufacture 
and  worship  of  images  (Isa.  xl.  12-26,  xlii.  17, 
xliv.  9-20,  &c.).  lu  the  New  Testament,  St. 
John  gives  the  ever-memorable  definition  of 
the  Divine  nature,  "God  is  love  "  (1  John  iv, 
10).  The  Latin  Church,  the  Greek  Church, 
and  the  several  Protestiiut  denominations  all 
essentially  agree  in  their  tenets  regarding  God. 
See  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,  the  first  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Confession  of  Faith  (ch.  ii.),  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  question  4.    [Theolgoy,  Trinity.] 

•II  Of  God: 

Scrip. :  A  tenn  sometimes  used  as  a  aui>er- 
lative  to  designate  whatever  is  specially  great 
'or  admirable.  Tims  the  trees  of  God  are 
cedars  (Ps.  civ.  16),  and  the  *' river  of  God"  is 
a  river  full  of  water  to  the  brink  of  its  bed  or 
channel,  if  not  even  in  flood  (Fs.  Ixv.  9). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  by  God. 
See  the  compounds. 

God -'a -mercy,  inter}.    God  have  mercy  I 

God-bairn,  God-bairne,  s.  A  god- 
child. 

''Quliat  6aU  be  ray  god-baime  yi(t7" 

LyiKlsay.  IL  IIL 

•  gOd~bOte,  S.       [GODBOTE.] 

god-cake,  s     A  cake  sent  on  New  Year's 

Day  tuagndchild. 

God-commissioned,  a.  Commissioned 
by  God. 

"  Awful  as  Death  anil  as  Judgment, 
Stood  he.  the  God-commissioned" 

Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord'i  Supper, 

•God-gild,  s.  That  which  is  offered  to 
God  or  liis  service. 

God -given,  a.     Given  by  God. 

*•  Tlieworld  defniuded  of  the  high  desipn, 
Prof.uied  the  Uod-ffiven  sireu^lb.  aud  miin«d  the 
lufty  line."  Scott:  Marmion,  i.  (introd.) 

God-intoxicated,  a.  Overwhelmingly 
filled  with  the  idea  of  Uod's  presence ;  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  Novalis  to  Spinoza.      [Spinoz- 

ISM.] 

"Hiiinoza  was  a  'God-intoxicated  man,*  not  only  in 
the  iirilonrH  of  flpeciilative  activity,  but  in  the  conflict 
of  diiily  life,  believing  in  Gud  as  an  ever-prcaeut 
xeality .*■—«.  /I.  Lewes :  Hittorj/  qf  Philomphy.  fl,  177. 

*  god-king,  s. 

Comp.  Mythology: 

1.  A  demigod,  the  offspring  of  a  god  and  a 
woman,  or  of  a  hero  and  a  goddess  or  nymph. 

2.  A  monarch  regarded  as  a  divinity  either 
In  virtue  of  his  own  claims  or  by  the  syco- 
phancy of  his  courtiers. 

"  Consult  the  Chnrxiidtrs  of  Plato  (v.(  for  a  remark- 
ahle  iiccimnt  of  the  theory  of  audi  a  treatmunt  at- 
tributed by  Socrates  to  Zamoliifl,  the  'jod-kiny  of  the 
Thraciaus.  — Matthew  Arnold:  Literature  A  Jjooma 
(1873).  p,  in.    (Note.) 


*  god-lore,  s.  The  knowledge  of  divini- 
ties either  real  or  fabulous  ;  mythology. 

"  Thus  wa  Bee  a  Hurt  ot  myatic  poesy  connecting 
itself  with  the  my&tlc  nod-lure."— Jiitier:  Jlitt.  v 
Ancient  Philotophy  (ed.  MorriBon),  1.  las. 

God-man,  s.  One  both  Ood  and  man ; 
applied  to  our  Lord, 

God-speed,  s.  Success,  prosperity,  or 
good  fortune  :  sjiecif.,  a  prosperous  journey 

"  Receive  him  not  into  your  houae,  neither  bid  htm 
Qod'tpecd."—^  John  XO, 

*  God-tide,  s.    Christmas. 

god-tree,  s. 

But. :  Eriodendron  av/ractuosum. 

God's-acre,  s.    [Acre.]    a  burial-ground. 

"  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  bui'ial-giuand  Qod's-acre  " 

Longfellow:  Qodt-Acre. 

God's-field,  s.  A  churchyard,  a  bui'ial- 
ground. 

God's-flower,  s. 

Hot. :  llciichrysum  Stoechas, 

god's-food,  s.    Baim  ;  yeast. 

*  god's-house,  s.    An  almshouse. 

"[He]  luuuded  fur  poore  people  &  ifodshoute.'^P,  Hol- 
land: Camden,  p.  28^ 

god's-penny,   *  god's-pennie,  s.    An 

earnest-i'enny. 

"Then  John  he  did  him  to  record  draw 
And  John  be  cast  him  a  god's-pennie.' 

Percy  Reliquea  ;  Udr  of  Linne, 

1"  In  a  note  in  loc.  Percy  says  that  "at this 
day,  when  application  is  made  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  to  accept  an  exchange 
of  the  tenant  under  one  of  their  leases,  a  jiiece 
of  silver  is  presented  by  the  new  teuant,which 
is  still  called  a  god-'s- penny." 

*  God's  Sunday,  s.     Easter-day. 

"god,  v.t.  (God,  s.]  To  deify;  to  exalt;  to 
divine  honours  ;  to  act  towards  as  a  god. 

"  This  last  old  man 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father, 
Aay,  godded  me,  indeed." 

Shakcsp, :  CorioUtnut.  v.  3. 

*g6d'-ard,  s.  [Goter,  Gutter.]  A  channel, 
a  drain. 

"Qosshet  through  godardys  and  other  grete  vautes." 
Destruction  qf  Tr^y.  l.fiue. 

*g6d'-bert,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hauberk. 

*G6d'-b6te,  s.     [Eng.  God,  and  bote  (q.v.).] 
Old  Law:  An  ecclesiastical  fine  or  penalty 
paid  for  crimes  committed  against  God, 

*g6d'-9ept,  s.  [Etym.  of  second  element 
doubtful.]    A  godfather.    (Holinshed.) 

gdd'-9hild,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  cft,iZd,  indicating 
the  spiritual  relation  between  the  two.]  One 
for  whom  a  person  stands  sponsor  at  baptism  ; 
a  godson  or  goddaughter. 

"  Uurte  techen  godchUde  pater  noster  and  credo." — 
Ancren  Hiwlc,  p.  a08. 

"  god-cunde,  a.    [A.S.  godcund.'\ 

1.  Of  the  nation  of  Gi)d. 

"  Jesu  Crist  in  bis  goddmnnde  klndL' 

2.  Holy,  religious. 

"  Senden  him  anon  siunme  godcunde  moo." 

Layainon.  L  *32. 

god'-daugh-ter  iqh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  god, 
and  daughter  (q.v.).]  A  female  for  whom  one 
stands  sponsor  at  baptism. 

"To  do  favonr  to  the  aueen  that  waa  his  god- 
daughter."—Baker :  IJenry  I.  (au.  11<M). 

*g6d'-dede,  s.  [AS.  giddmd;  O.  H.  Ger. 
guottdt.]    Good  deeds,  kindness,  mercy. 

"  To  thonki  Qodd  of  his  grace  and  of  his  goddede." — 
ffali  ileidenhad.  p  19. 

god'-dess,  *god-de3,  ''god-desse,  s. 

[Eng,  god;  -es.^.\ 

1.  A  female  god  ;  a  heathen  deity  of  the 
female  sex. 

"After  the  dethe  eche  was  made  a  goddesse."~- 
Trevua,  ii.  'IW. 

2.  A  woman  of  pre-eminent  qualities  or 
charms. 

"  A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess.  I  forswore  not  thee,' 
Shdkesp.  :  Love's  /.'ibour'i  Lost.  ir.  3. 
god -deSS-like,  a.    [En>;.  goddess ;  -like.]  Re- 
sembling a  goddess. 

"  She's  punished  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
^0T6  goddesslike  than  wifelike,  euch  a.'^s.'^iilta." 
."^h'tkesp.:  Cymbeliiic,  iii.  1 
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*  god'-dess-sbip,  s.  [Eng.  goddess;  -ship.} 
Tlie  rank,  state,  or  condition  of  a  goddess. 

"  Aitpear'diit  thou  n<'t  to  Paris  In  thia  tfuiae? 
Or  to  more  dt-e|ily  hleat  AnchlMta?  or. 
In  aU  tijy  pericct  goddetstliip.  wlien  lict 
Before  thee  thy  own  vamiuinhed  Lord  of  Warl* 
Oyron  :  Vhilde  Harold.  Iv.  5L 

*  god'-det,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  goblet 

"  A  wooden  goddet  or  tankard." — Florio, 

*  god'-di-kin,  a.  [Eng.  god ;  dimin.  suff.  -kin.') 
A  little  god. 

"Ono'a  a.  \\\.i\e  goddlHn." — C^ton:  Burlesque  u;/oK 
Burlits<juv,  p.  28L 

•god'-dize,  v.t.    [Eng.  god;  -ize.]    To  deify. 
"  And  lalre,  loued,  feared  Elizabeth 

Have  goddized  ever  since." 
Warner  :  Albioju  England,  bk.  Ix..  cb.  xliT. 

*  god-dot,  inter},     [A  contract,  of  God  wot  » 

[God  knows.]    An  oath  ;  by  God. 

"  Goddot  I  y  wile  with  the  gou^e."     Bavelok,  7M 

*  godo,  a.  &■  s.     [Good.] 

*  gode-les,  a.  [Jlid.  Eng.  gode  =  good,  or 
goods,  and  Us  =  less.]  Without  money  or 
goods. 

*  gode- ley -hede,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  godcly  =■ 
goodly  ;  -/iede  =  hood.]    Goodnesa,  goodliuess. 

*g6-den'-da,  s.  [Fr.  godendac,  godendart; 
Low  Lat.  godandardus,  from  Flem.  goodeii  = 
good,  and  dac  =  day.  So  called  because  the 
Flemish  soldiers  virtually  said  the  words  ot 
parting,  "Good  day,"  to  the  enemy,  when  by 
using  this  weapon  against  them  they  com- 
pelled them  to  depart.  {Littre.y]  A  pole-axe 
having  a  spike  at  its  eud,  used  lu  the  ^tliir- 
teenth  century. 

*gode-ness,  s.    [Goodness. l 

god'-fa-ther,  *god-fa-der,  a,  [A.S.  god- 
fcL'der;  Icel.  gudhfadir ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  gud/ader; 
Ger.  gevatter.] 

I.  Ordiiiary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 
*  2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  gives  a  name  to  any  person  Of 
thing. 

"  These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights 
That  give  a  u.inie  to  every  flxed  star." 

Shakesp. :  Love'a  Labour's  Loit,  L  k 

(2)  An  old  jocular  name  for  a  juryman. 

II.  Ecclesiol.  &  Ch.  Hist.  :  The  appellation, 
derived  from  Anglo -Saxon,  for  one  of  the 
sponsors  who  take  vows  upon  thcmsi-Ives 
when  they  bring  an  infant  to  be  bajttized. 
Their  first  appointment  is  attributed  to 
Hyginus,  a  Roman  bishop,  about  a.d.  154, 
his  object  being  to  provide  some  security  for 
the  Cliristian  uprearing  of  the  child  if  tli5 
parents  were  cut  off  in  a  persecution  then  in 
progress.  Some,  however,  think  that  the 
Jews  had  sponsors  in  connexion  with  the  cir- 
cumcision of  children  ;  others  that  their  in- 
troduction into  the  Church  arose  from  the 
legislation  of  the  Roman  civil  code.  In  813 
the  Council  of  Metz  prohibited  parents  from 
acting  as  sponsors  for  their  chddreu.  The 
Conncil  of  Trent,  in  1545,  limited  the  number 
of  sponsors  to  one  or  two.  The  Cliurch  of 
England  requires  two  godfathers  for  a  male 
and  one  for  a  female  child.  In  the  Roman 
Church  sponsors  contract  a  spiritual  relation- 
ship with  the  infant  for  whom  they  pledge 
themselves,  and  with  its  parents,  so  that  a 
diriment  impediment  exists,  by  which  no  one 
of  the  parties  concerned  can  contract  matri- 
mony with  any  other  one.  The  same  impedi- 
ment occurs  when  sponsors  officiate  at  con- 
firmation, but  in  very  many  places  the  person 
to  be  confirmed  has  no  sponsors. 

*  god'-fa-ther,  v.t,  [Godfather,*.]  To  act 
as  godfather  to ;  to  take  under  one's  fostering 
care. 

"The  colonies  which  have  had  the  fortime  of  noi 
beiiiL'  godfathered  hy  the  Board  of  Trade,  have  uevei 
cost  the  nation  a  shiiling." — Burke:  On  the  (Economi- 
cal ll^orii*. 

*g6d'-fe-ther-less,a.  {^ug.  godfather  ;  -less,] 
liaving  no  godfather. 

*  god'-fa-ther-Sllip,  s.  [Eng.  godfUher ; 
-.-hijK]  The  position,  condition,  or  state  of  • 
godfather. 

Gdd'-fear-ing,  a.  [Eng.  God,  and  fearing.} 
Having  a  reverential  and  loving  feeling  to- 
wards God  ;  religious. 

"Tliat  sober,  resohite,  and  Godfearing  clase,  out  of 
which  Cromwell  bad  formed  hiaunconquerableamry.' 
—Macital'iy  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xil. 


tiSHy  bo^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  90!!,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -§lon  =  zhiri.    -tlous,  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^I,  d^l. 
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God-forsaken— goer 


God'-for-sak-en,  a.  Forlorn,  desolate,  as 
if  "  forsaken  by  God." 

•eodfright,  "  god-ftilit,  •  god-ftmht, 
"god-furht,  a.  [A.ti.  yude/rifti,  ijudjtrlit, 
godjyrkt ;  Ge».  gjttesfurcluig.]     Godfearing. 


•  god-ft'lght-hede.    *  gode-frigt-i-hed, 

».  iMid.  Kng.  goiU'right ;  -lude  =  liuod.]  Tin- 
quality  or  state  of  being  godfearing  ;  the  fear 
of  God. 

"  0(  bedes  and  of  godefriijtihed." 

Gettena  *  £xodui.    49S. 

*god-fUl(l),  *god-fiille.  a.    [GooDFUL.) 

"god'- nil  (2),  'god -full,  (I.  lEng.  god,  and 
/uiL]     liisiiired. 

•'  Those   i/od/uU    prophet*."  —  llerrick  :    Appendix. 
p.  440. 

God-head (1),  * God-hed, ' God-hede  (1), 
$.  [Eng.  God;  -head;  O.  II.  Gt-r.  Uotheit ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  Ooteheit ;  Dut.  Godhcid.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  God  ;  God- 
ihip,  divinity  ;  divine  nature  or  essence. 

"  They  uuw  are  deemetl  the  faithful,  niiit  are  proiacd, 
Whu,  coustact  uuly  In  TviecUug  thee, 
DeDj'  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal," 

Cowjter:  Tatk,  tL  6ft3. 

2,  The  Supreme  Deity  ;  God. 

"The  imperial  throne 
Of  OodJi^ad,  fixed  fur  ever  firm  and  aure." 

MUton  :  j:  L..  vil,  585. 

8.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  deity  iu  lierson ;  a 
divinity. 

"  Belus  .  .  .  there  uii^'ht  rest:  and.  from  that  height. 
Pure  and  aereiie.  the  godhead  overlook 


-^god'-head  (2).  *god-liede  (2).  s.     [Jiid. 

Eng.  iivd  —  good  ;  -head  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  guotheit ; 

Dut.  goedheid ;  Dan.&  ^w.godhed.]    Goodness. 

"  Ibore  blfore  Ood  thi  godhtdt."      Leben  J«tu,  142. 

'God'-hopd.  s.  [Eng.  God;  -hood.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  God  ;  divine  nature  or 
essence  ;  godhead,  godship. 

"Accept  luy  simple  legocie  of  Gadhood  most  deuine.' 
iV artier :  Atbiuns  England,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ivL 

•  God'-ild*  *  God-ield.  phr.  [a  contr.  of 
God  yield  (  =  requite)  (you).]  A  phrase  used 
in  giving  thanks. 


I^od'-less,  *  god-lese*  a.  &  s.     (A.S.  godhds ; 
Icel.  gudldauss ;  Sw.  gndlos.] 

A.  ..4s  adj. :  Acknowledging  no  God,  with- 
out sense  of  duty  to  God  ;  imi>ious,  atheistical. 
Irreligious. 


B.  As  sithst. :  A  godless  person  ;  one  with- 
out sense  of  duty  or  leverence  to  God. 

"Mourn  1    where  their  Ood  hath    dwelt  the  godlea 
dwelL"  Byron:  Oh/  Weep /or  Those. 

godless-month,  s. 

Comp.  Myth. ;  The  tenth  month  of  the  Ja- 
panese year,  so-called  because  then  the  lesser 
divinities  were  considered  to  be  absent  from 
their  temples,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
annual  homage  due  to  the  celestial  Dairi. 
{Tylor.) 

9od'-less-l3^.  adv.  [Eng.  godless;  -ly.]  In  a 
godless,  impious,  or  irreverent  manner  ;  with- 
out fear  of  or  reverence  towards  God. 

^5d'-less-ness.  s.  [Eng.  godless ;  -Jiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  godless,  impious  or 
irreverent. 

^Od'-like,  o.     [Eng.  God,  and  like.] 

1.  Like  a  god;  having  the  qualities  of  a 
god ;  divine. 

J.  Possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  God ; 
godly. 

"  ThMA  tha  godlike  angel  answered  mild. 

Miilon:  />.  /,..  vit  110. 

8,  Befitting  or  becoming  a  god  ;  divine. 

"now  best  the  mighty  work  he  might  begin 
Of  Siivioiir  to  mankind,  and  which  way  first 
Publish  bia  godlike  office  now  mature." 

AlUton  ;  P.  R..  1.  188. 

4.  Of  the  highest  excellence  ;  pre-eminently 
good. 

"  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  sink  or  rise 
Together,  dwarfed  or  H'dlike,  bond  or  free." 

Tennyton  :  Princess,  viL  244. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godlike, 
divine,  and  heaivnly :  '^Godlike  is  a  more  ex- 
pressive, but  less  common  term  than  divine : 
the  fonner  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of  pecu- 
liar praise  for  an  individual ;  divine  is  generally 


employed  for  that  which  apjiertains  to  a  supe- 
rior being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is 
human.  As  divine  is  oi»|ios(!<i  to  human,  so  is 
heave  Illy  to  earthly;  the  Divine  Being  distin- 
guishe**  the  Creator  from  all  otlier  beings;  but 
a  heavenly  being  denotes  the  angels  or  inluibi- 
tants  of  /wai'en,  in  distinction  from  earthly 
btungs  or  the  inhabitants  of  earth."  {Crabb : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

*  god'-like-ness,  s.  [Eng.  godlike  ;  -nes$.] 
Tlie  qnalityorstiite  of  being  godlike;  godliness. 

*  god'-like-'wise.  atlv.  [Eng.  godlike;  -wise.] 
In  a  godlike  manner. 

god'-li-ly,  god-ly-lye.  ndv.  [Eng.  godly  : 
■ly.]  In  a  godly  manner;  rightecmsly,  reli- 
giously. 

"  A  cortalne  young  man.  whoUucd  godlj/lye  here  with 
vs  In  tliia  cytle."— Cd/ui/t*:  Foiirt  Oodlye  S*rmon», 
fter.  IL 

god'-li-ness,  *  godd  -  U  -  ness,  s.  [Eng. 
godly;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
godly;  piety;  a  religious  observance  of  the 
commands  of  God,  and  a  careful  performance 
of  all  the  duties  jirescribed  by  religion. 

"  Bigotry,  with  well-dissembled  feara  .  .  . 
Fret«ud8  a  ^eal  lor  <jodline*i  and  grace." 

CoiDj'cr :  Hope,  Ml. 

*  god-ling,  8.  [Eng.  god  ;  dim.  sulT.  -ling.] 
A  little  god  or  deity  ;  a  petty  or  puny  deity. 

"He  is  ttie  \»\tl{.-ut'Bt  i/odUng !    Do  not  fear  him. 
He  would  not  hurt  the  thief  that  stole  away 
Two  of  hla  golden  locks." 

MauitKji-r :   Virgin  Martyr.  MX.  X 

god'-ljlr,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  god;  -ly.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  0/  persons :  Godfearing,  pious  ;  reveren- 
tial towards  God,  and  observant  of  His  laws  ; 
religious,  righteous,  upright. 

"Help.  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the 
faithful  fail  among  the  children  uf  men.' — Ps.  xU.  l. 

H  The  name  applied  to  themselves  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

2.  0/  things  :  Influenced  by  a  reverential 
love  of  God  ;  conformed  to  God's  commands  ; 
upright,  righteous,  religious. 

"  Ttiftt  we  may  hereafter  Uve  a  godly,  right«ous,  and 
sober  life." — Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Ueneral  Cv/t- 
/eisioiu 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  godly,  pious,  and  god- 
fearing manner  ;  godlily,  piously,  religiously. 

"In  this  text,  kiuges  be  t^iu^lit  to  moderate  tlieir 
victories,  and  that  it  is  their  oltice  to  see  the  yougtith 
diligently  &  godly  brought  up  and  learned."— ./oy  .*  £x' 
posUion  of  Daniel,  c.  I. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  godly 
and  righteoiLs:  "  Godliness,  in  the  strict  sense, 
is  that  outward  deportment  which  character- 
izes a  heavenly  temper  .  .  .  righteousness 
comprehends  Christian  morality,  in  distinction 
from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
righteous  man  does  right,  not  only  because  it 
is  right,  but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  his  Maker,  and  the  example  of  his  Re- 
deemer ;  righteousness  is  therefore  to  godliness 
as  the  efifect  to  the  cause."  {Crabb  :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

*g6d'-l3^-head,  *goode-ly-hede,  'good- 

ly-hed,  s.     lEng.  godly  ;  -liead.] 

1.  Goodness. 

"  JUot«  thy  goodlyhead  forgive  it  once." 

SpcTuer  :  F.  y..  XL  111.  81 

2.  Goodly  appearance. 

'■  Ple;tsed  with  that  setming  goodlyhed." 

.Si>enser:  F.  (^..  IIL  IL  S8. 

god  -  moth  -  er.    *  god-mo-der,    *  god- 

mo-dyr,  s.  [A.S.  godmodor ;  IceL  godh- 
viodir ;  Sw.  gudmoder,  guinor ;  Dan.  gud- 
moder.]  [Godfather.]  A  woman  who  becomes 
sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  [Godfather.] 

g6'~d6^m  (1),  s.  [Malay  godong.]  A  ware- 
house or  storeroom.     (E<tst  Indies.) 

*  gd'-d^rtm  (2),  s.  [Eng.  go,  v.,  and  dounu] 
A  draught. 

*  god'-phere,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  Eng. 
god,  and  Fr.  pere  =  a  father.]    A  godfather. 

"  My  godpkere  wiis  a  Rabiau  or  a  Jew." 

Ben  Jonton:  Tale  of  a  TuA,  Iv.  1. 

gO-dro6n',  s.    (Fr,  godron  =  a  ruffle  or  a  puff.] 

Arch.  :  An   inverted    fluting,    beading,    or 

cabling  used  in  various  ornaments  or  members. 

god' -send,  s.  [Eng.  god,  and  send.]  Some- 
thing sent  by  God  ;  a  fortunate  and  unlooked- 
for  aequisition  or  gain. 

"  In  fact  this  insitmlflcant  Incident  has.  In  the  end. 
turned  out  a  godicnd  for  him," — Alhcrumim,  April  l, 
1882. 


•  god'-Bhip, «.  [Eng.  god;  -ship.]  The  rank 
or  character  of  a  god  ;  a  deity  ;  a  divinity. 

"  And  the  lioarsu  deep-tliroatvd  ages 
Laugh  your  godshipt  untoscuru." 

£.  B.  Brouming :  Pan  U  Dead. 

•  god'-sib,  5.    [A.S.  God  =  God  ;  eih  =  reUtive. 

Kin;  Icel.  gudhsif  (uia.sc.),  gndhsifja  (fem.).J 
[Gossip,  s.]  One  akin  in  God;  one  who  ia 
sponsor  along  witli  anotlier. 

"  Pareotile  is  In  two  moners.  eythergostlyor  fleehly ; 
goatly  La  for  to  delcn  with  his  god4iobet.'  — Chaucer. 
(ed.  TyrM'hitt).  p.  167. 

•  god'-sib-rede,  *  gos'-Bip-rede,  *  goa- 
syb-rede,  s.  [A,S.  Gr,d  —  tiod  ;  sihrmden.  = 
relation.]    iielationahip  in  God. 

"  More£KK£<U>rwdeDyttbernaught."— .S7^re/um,p.M, 

•  god'-smith.  s.     [Eng.  god,&nd  smith  {q.\.).'\ 

1.  A  smith  who  is  a  goil ;  a  divine  smith. 

"  He  had  the  name  godtmUh  to  forge  hlu  anus  at  faftd 
Achillea.-— i>T/t/en.-   Virgil;  ^ne^id.    (Dedlc.) 

2.  A  maker  of  idols. 

"  Oods  they  hod  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godtmiths  could  produce  or  priest'  devlae.'' 

Dryd'-n  :  Abtalojn  *  Achitophel.  L  BO. 

god'-son,  *  gode-son,  *  god-sone,  *  gos- 

SOn,  it.  [A.W.  god.'^unn ;  tiw.  gudson,  guson; 
Dan.  giidsun.]  A  male  for  whom  one  has  stood 
sponsor  in  baptism. 

"The  Ktiigl>estowed  hla  own  Dame  on  hit  godton."^ 
Macaulay  :  UUt,  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

god'Speed,  §.  A  wleh  that  "God  may 
epeed  "  one  on  a  journey.  In  au  enterprise,  Ac. 

•  god  -  spel  -  book,  *  godd  -  spell  -  boo^ 
*  godd-spell-bock,  s.    [GohPEL-BooK] 

•  god-spell-«r,  *  god-spel-lere,  s.    iGQ»- 

PELLEK.j 

•  god  -  Spel  -  Wright,  •  godd-spell- 
'wrihhte,  s.    [Gosfelwbight.] 

•  god'  -  ward,  *  god  -  warde,  *  god- 
wards,  dUv.     [Eng.  God;  -ward.]     Toward 

God. 

"  But  their  hartes  remayued  styll  faythlesae  to  god- 
ward,  and  towards  his  mercy  ajid  truth." ~Tjf ndall  t 
IVorket,  p.  So. 

god-'Win'-l-a,  s.  [Named,  in  1869,  after  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  au  architect.] 

Bot.  ;  A  genus  of  Arads,  with  twelve  sta- 
mens. Godwinia  gigas  is  ten  feet  high,  two  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  oblong,  ptirple 
hood-like  spathe.  It  is  from  Nicaragua,  and 
is  the  largest  Arad  kuown.    {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

god'-wit,  s.  [A,S.  g6d  =  good  ;  wiht  =  crea- 
ture.] 

Omith. :  A  wading  bird,  Limosa  melanura, 
and  the  genus  Limosa  generally.    [Limosa.) 
They  undergo  a  double  moult,  having  red  plu- 
mage when  young,  and  then,  after  moulting, 
black  with  a  base  of  white  ;  on  the  wings  also 
is  a  white  spot.    The  female  is  larger  than  tho 
male.    The  Godwit  occurs  in  Britain  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  al.so  in  Africa  and  India.     It 
rarely  breeds  in  England.     Its  nest  is  of  dry 
grass;  the  eggs  four,  light  olive  brown  blotches, 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 
"  The  Ionian  godurit.  nor  the  ginny  hen 
Could  not  goe  downe  my  belly  then 
Wore  sweet  than  olives,  that  new  eathered  be." 
B.  Jonton.   Horace;  Pruitet  qfa  Country  lAft. 

•  god'-yeld,  *  god' -yield,  phrase.  [Eng, 
god,  and  yield.]  A  phi^e  used  in  returning 
thanks.    [Godild.] 

"  Herein  I  teach  you, 
How  you  should  bid  godyeld  us  ivT  your  pains. 
And  thank  ua."  Shaketp. :  Afacbech,  L  C 

•  goe,  *  goen,  pa.  par,    [Go,  v.] 

•  goel,  *  gool,  a.     [A.S.  geolo.]    Yellow. 

"  Hop  roots  ao  well  chosen  let  skilful  go  set ; 
The  goeler  and  younger,  the  1-etter  1  love." 

Tuuer :  JIusbandrjf. 

go'-er,  *  go-are,  •  go-ere,  s.    [Eng.  go,  v. ; 

•er.} 

1,  One  who  or  that  which  goes,  runs,  waits, 
cr  moves  in  any  way ;  one  that  has  a  gait  of 
any  kind ;  especially  applied,  in  conjunction 
with  an  adjective,  to  a  Imrse  :  as,  a  fast  goer; 
or  to  a  watch,  as  a  good  goer. 

*  2.  One  who  acts  as  an  intermediary  be- 
tween two  parties  ;  a  go-between. 

"  Nothing  could  hurt  either  of  ub  |d  much  as  the 
Intervening  officious  impertinence  of  those  goen  be- 
tween us."— Pope  :  To  Swift. 

•  3.  The  foot. 

"  A  double  mantle,  cast 
Athwart  his  shoulders,  his  faire  goers  z^^ct 
With  fitted  shoe*.  Oiapman. 


te,  fiit,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t| 
i-JT.  wore,  wqU;  worlc,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw* 


goerius— gold 
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*  goer-backward,  s.  ono  who  gives 
way;  one  whu  ileteriorjites. 

"Such  ft  man 
Mlglit  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  tlmps  : 
Whtch,  fwllowed  well,  would  cl«iiioiiitLmte  them  now 
But  ffot-ri-backward."        S'litkeMp.:  All't  Well,  i.  2. 

go-er'-if-iis,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.  A^assiz 
su;^';j;fsls  tliat  it  may  be  from  Eng.  gni-r  La- 
tinized, wliirli  wonM  be  a  barbarous  combiiia- 
tioii,  and  Mi-Nicoll  from  Gr.  yoep6<;  (goeros)  = 
mournful,  distressful.] 

E'ltom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Staphy- 
linidie.  Goerius  oleTis.  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Devil's  coach-horse,  is  now  Ocypus 
oleiis. 

•  go  et'-3fc, ':*  go-et'-ic-al,  •  gd-et'-ic-all, 

a.     { Kng.  goety  ;  c  connective, -a/.]  Pertain'iiig 
to  goety  ;  magical. 

"  A  turuing  of  ghospell  predication  unto  goHicall 
prHiction." —  Oaule  :    Mag  -Astro- Manlix  ;    To    the 

•go'-e-tj^,  *gd-e-tie,  s.  [Qr.  yoirr^ta 
(j;oe?t!ta)  =  witchcraft ;  ydrj?  (yoc5)=a  raaKitrian, 
a  sorcerer;  Fr.  gohtie.]  Invocation  of  e\ii 
apirits  ;  magic. 

"To  reconcile  .  .  .  Theologie,  Geomftncy.  or  Ooette 
and  tlie  Goapell." — Oaule  :  Mag-Astro-Mantix,  p.  32. 

•  gofe.  ■  goif,  *  goyff.  *  gowflf,  *  gowcht, 
*g0W,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The  pillory  ;  the 
stocks. 

"  Wordi9  fnlas  and  said  in  fvrme,  and  his  cmg  & 
handia  to  stand  in  the  ffo/e."—Aberd.  Reg  (1588),  xv., 
p.  141. 

go'-fer,  v.t.     [Gauffer.] 

•  goff  (1),  s.  [Fr.  goffe  ~  ill-made,  clumsy' 
awliward  ;  Sp.  gr>fo  :  Ital.  goffo.]  A  stupid 
lout ;  an  oaf;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

*g6ff  (2),  s.  [Tcel.  golf:  Dut.  guli\]  A  stack, 
mow,  or  cock  of  hay. 

"  He  was  in  his  lahour  stacking  up  a  gqfot  com."— 
Fox,  in  Wood:  Athen.  uxon.,  1.  593. 

•gof'-fer,  u.J.  [Gauffer.]  To  crimp,  plait,  or 
flute,  as  lace,  frills,  «fec. 


gof -fer-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Goffer.] 
A,  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siihst.  :  Goffered  or  ornamented  plait- 
ing, u.sed  for  frills,  lace,  &c. 

gof  -fish,  a.      [GOAFISH.] 

gog  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  object  set 
up  as  a  mark  in  playing  at  quoits  or  pitch- 

aud-toss. 

"  The  parties  stand  at  a  littledistance.  and  pitch  the 
halfpenny  to  a  mark,  or  aoij ;  and  he  who  is  nearest 
the  mark,  bus  the  envied  jirivilege  of  tossing  up  for 
heads  or  \Mls,"—Blackuioo<£s  Magazine.  August,  1821, 
p.  35. 

*gOg,  s.  [Welsh,  =  activity,  rapidity.]  [Agog.] 
Anxiety,  desire,  eagerness. 

"  You  have  put  me  into  such  a  gog  of  going.  I  would 
not  stay  for  all  the  world."  —  Beaum.  i  FleU :  Wit 
Without  Money,  iii.  L 

*gOgge,  V.t.  [Prob.  connected  with  gag^  v. 
(q.v.).]     To  blind,  to  blindfold. 

"  Glad  wa3  he  to  gogge  the  worlds  eyes  with  the 
distinctlona."— Z.  Boyd:  Last  Battvll,  p.  1.208. 

*gOg'-gle  (1),  *  gO-gle,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent, 
from  Ir.  &  Gael,  gog  =  a  nod,  a  slight  motion  ; 
It.  gogaiii  =  to  nod  or  gesticulate,  gogshuikach 
=  goggle-eyed,  from  suit  =  the  eye.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  strain  or  roll  the  eyes  ;  to 
Blare. 

"They  gnggte  with  their  eyes  hither  nmd  thither." — 
Bolinthed:  /icscrij'lion  of  Ireland,  ch.  i. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  roll  about,  to  strain. 

'■  He  goggled  his  eyes."— (Tadpole  .■  Letters,  lit  174. 

*g6g'-gle  (2),  V.t.  [A  variant  of  golble  (q.v.).] 
To  .swallow  ;  to  gulp  down. 

"Qoularde,  gulped  or  goggled  iiO'vxi."—Cotgrav9. 

gdg'-gle.a.  &  s.     [Google  (1),  v.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Prominent,  staring,  full;  said 
of  tlie  eyes. 

'■  Palmated  feet  might  have  been  Joined  with  goggle 
•yes," — PaJey  :  Natural  Theology  ch.  xv. 

B.  A?  suhsUxntive : 

L  O^d^nai-y  Language  : 

X,  A  strained  or  staring  rolling  of  the  eyes. 

"  Those  muscles,  in  English,  wherewith  a  man  ogles, 
When  on  a  fair  lady  he  fixes  his  g-igglcs." 

Byrom  :  Dissection  of  a  Beau's  Bead. 

2.  (PI-)  .*  Tubes  or  glazed  cases  in  front  of 


the  eyes  for  protection  from  dust  or  Intense 
light. 

3.  {PI.):  Blinds  or  blinkers  for  horses  that 
are  apt  to  take  fright,  to  prevent  their  seeing 
objects  from  behind. 

\.{Pl.):  Spectacles.    {Slang.) 

*  5,  A  goggle-eyed  person. 

"  Do  ye  stare,  gogrjl^ti" 
Rvaam.  *  Ffet. :  finight  of  Malta,  v.  2. 

II.  Surg. :  Instruments  used  to  cure  squint- 
ing or  distortion  of  the  eyes. 

goggle  -eye,  s.  A  prominent,  rolling,  or 
staring  eye  ;  strabismus. 

"It  [the  sea^liuu]  has  a  great  goggle-eye,  the  teeth 
three  inches  luufs'.  alfout  tlie  tiigiiesa  of  a  uau'a 
thumb."— Ajm/Jiftr;   y'-iynges  \».u.  icsi\}. 

goggle-eyed, "  gogll-lghecl,  *  gogle- 
eied,  '  gOgyl-eyed,  a.  Having  goggle- 
eyes. 

"Let  the  gogle-ried  Gardiner  of  Winchester  gyrde 
at  it  till  hv9  rybbea  ake  and  nn  houdred  dlijging 
deuyla  vjion  nia  side."— tf'i;*' ■  English  ro(art«.  pt.  i. 

*  gog'-gled  (gled  as  geld),  a.  [Eng.  goggle, 
V.  ;  -ed.]  Goggle,  goggling,  staring,  prominent. 

"Ugly-faced,  with  long  hiack  hair,  goggled  eyes, 
wide-mouthed."— .VJi"  T.  Herbert :  Travels,  p.  so. 

*g6g'-glmg,  pr.  par.  or   a.     [Google,  v.] 

Goggle,  staring,  prominent. 
"  Such  sights  have  they  that  see  with  goggling  eyes." 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  il. 

*  gog'-let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  sort  of 
pottery  jar  or  earthen  vessel  used  for  keeping 
water  cool. 

*  golf.  s.     [GOLF.l 

go'-iug.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Qo,  v.) 
A.  -4s  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  -45  adjective  : 

1.  Walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  lu  a  state  of  active  ouuiagement ;  in 
operation. 

"  The  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  company 
upon  allotment  as  agoing  cuucem."— Daily  Telegraph, 
Nov.  26.  1881. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  walking  or  moving  in  any  way. 

2.  A  departure. 

"  And  yet  this  is  a  wonder  most  of  al. 
Why  .thou  thus  sorrowest,  seth  thou  wost  nat  yet 
Toucuiug  btr  going,  how  that  itshal  f;iL" 

Cfiaucer  :  rcci/iw.lbk.  Iv. 

3.  A  wandering  or  departure  from  the  right 
way. 

"Compare  the  Pope's  doctrine  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  thou  sbalt  finde  that  there  hath  ben,  and  yet  ia  a 
great  going  out  of  the  way." — Tyndall :  Workes.  p.  132. 

4.  Procedure  ;  nourse  or  manner  of  life ; 
conduct ;  behaviour.    (Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  His  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all 
his  goings."— Job  Jixxiv  20. 

5.  A  state  or  time  of  pregnancy  ;  gestation. 

"  The  time  of  death  has  a  far  greater  latitude  than 
that  of  our  birth:  most  women  coming,  according;  to 
their  reckoning,  within  the  coiupass  of  a  fortnight ; 
that  is.  the  twentieth  part  of  thtir  going." — Grew: 
Cosmologia  Sacra. 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  the  ground  or 
course  on  which  a  race  is  run. 

"Thanks  to  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  the 
Qoinfj  was  wonderfully  cle.in  for  the  time  of  jear."^ 
'Dai/y  Telegraph,  Nov.  23,  1883. 

going-barrel,  s. 

Horology : 

1.  A  barrel  containing  a  mainspring,  and 
having  a  cog-wlieel  on  its  periphery  wliich 
drives  the  train.  It  supersedes  the  arrange- 
ment of  chain  and  fusee. 

2.  A  ratchet-wheel  with  pawl  and  spring  on 
the  shaft  of  the  great  wheel,  by  which  the 
works  are  kept  going  while  the  clock  is  being 
wound  up.  Invented  by  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish watchmaker,  Harrison. 

*  going-forth.  5. 

1.  A  departure,  a  setting  out. 

*  2.  A  limit,  a  bound,  a  border. 

"  And  yonr  bor<Ier  shall  turn  ,  .  .  and  the  goirvj- 
forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to  Kade^- 
bamea." — XumOcrs  xxriv.  4. 

3.  An  outlet ;  a  means  or  passage  of  exit. 

"  M.irk  well  the  entering.in  of  the  house,  with  every 
goiwj-furch  <ii  the  sanctuary." — Ezekiel  xlir.  S> 

going-out,  s. 

1.  A  departure  or  journeying. 

"And  Moses  wrote  theirfjcin^t-ou^accordlngtothetr 
Jourueys."- .VitrnfttTi  xxxiii.  2. 

*  2.  An  extreme  point  or  limit ;  a  border. 

"  And  the  border  shall  ictob  acompass  .  ,  .  and  the 
foings-out  of  it  shall  beat  the  se.i.'' — Xumbers  xxxiv.  6. 


going  -  wheel,  s.  An  arrangement  in- 
vented  by  Huyghensto  keep  a  clock  in  motioo 
while  winding. 

golngs-on,  8.  pi.  Behaviour,  actions, 
conduct.     (Generally  in  a  bad  sense.) 

"Pretty  nlfu:e  it  miut  be  where  they  don't  admit 
women.  Nice  goings-'^n.  I  daresay,  Mr.  Caudle." — 
D.  Jcrrotd:  Mrs.  Caudle,  lect  vUi. 

goi'-tered,  goi'-tred  (tred  as  terd),  a. 

[Eng.  gnitre;  -td.]    Affected  with,  or  8  u  He  ring 
fio«i  goitre. 

gol'-tre   (tre  as  ter),  ».    [Fr.  goitre,  from 
Lat.  giiUur  =  the  tliroat.] 

Palhol. :  The  same  as  Bronchocele  (q.v.). 
It  arises  from  a  morbid  enlargement  of  tM 
tliyroid  gland,  causing  an  unsightly,  but  pain- 
less, deformity.  It  is  more  conimon  among 
women  than  among  men.  In  the  proportion  of 
about  twelve  to  one.  It  prevails  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  villages  situated  upon  or 
close  to  limestone  rocks.  From  its  comm'>nnes» 
in  Derbyshire  it  is  sometimes  called  Derby- 
shire-neck. 

g^'-trous,  a,     [Ft.  gottreux.]    [Goitre.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  goitre ;  of  the  nature  of 
goitre. 

2.  Affected  with  or  suffering  from  goitre; 
goitered. 

*  go-jon,   •go-jone,   •go-jnne,  5.    [Gdd- 

OKON.J 

*g6ke,  8.    [Gawk.]    A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  clown. 

*  goke,    v.t.     [Goke,  s.)     To    stupefy.     (Ben 
J  oilman.) 

go'-kum-ite   (o  as  e),  s.     [From  Gokum  in 
Finland,  where  it  occurs.] 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  Idocrase  named  by  Dana 
Vesuvianite.  Gokumiteisthesameaa  Loboitb 
and  Gahnite  (q.v.). 

"gok'-y,  s.   [Gawkv.]  A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow, 

*  go-la,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ffula  =  the  throat.] 

Arch.  :  A  moulding,  more  commonly  called 
cyma. 

"  In  a  cornice  the  gola,  or  cymatium  of  the  coroaii, 
the  coping,  the  modilliona  or  dent«lli,  make  a  noble 
bhovf.'—.iddis'tn:  Spectator,  No.  415. 

go'-lan-dau^e,  s.  [Hind,  golamlaz.  ]  A  native 
artiUeryiuau.     [Anglo-Indian.] 

gold,  •  golde.  *  goolde,  *  gowd,  s.  &  a. 

[A.ti.  gold;  cogn.  with  Icel.  gull;  Dnt,  goud; 
Sw.  &.  Dan.  guld;  Ger,  gold;  hoth.'gnltk  ;  Lat. 
^  auirum  ;  Gr.  xpy"o?  (chrusos);  Sansc,  hirana; 
Russ.  zUUo;  Zeud  zaraiia,  zaranya,  all  « 
gold.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  3. 

"  The  proportion  between  the  o^mutities  of  gf>ld  and 
silver  annually  imported  into  Europe,  according  to 
Mr.  Meggen'a  accouut,  is  as  one  tu  twenty-two  nearly ; 
that  is,  for  one  ounce  of  gold  there  are  impnrted  & 
little  more  than  twenty-two  ounces  of  silver."— iS/«ifA.' 
Wealth  of  Sations,  bk.  1..  ch.  xii. 

(2)  Gold  coin. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  Money,  riches,  wealth. 

"  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  sedoce." 

Shukesp. :  Henry  ('.,!!& 

(2)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  anything  very  valu- 
able or  greatly  prized  ;  as,  A  heart  of  gold. 

(3)  A  briglit  yellow  colour,  like  that  of  gold, 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Chem. :  A  triatomic  metallic  element, 
symbol  Au  ;  atomic  weight,  196  ;  sp.  gr., 
19"26  ;  melting  point  about  1240\  forming  a 
green  fluid  which  volatilizes  at  a  ln\'her  tem- 
perature. Gold  is  a  metal  of  a  bnglit  yellow 
colour,  and  was  compared  to  the  sun  by  the 
alchemists.  It  is  very  ductile  ;  a  grain  of  it 
can  be  dra^vu  into  a  wire  500  feet  locg,  and 
will  gild  two  miles  of  fine  silver  wire.  It  is 
also  very  malleable  ;  one  grain  can  be  beaten, 
out  to  cover  an  area  of  5o*75  square  inches. 
Thin  gold  leaf  appears  green  by  transmitted 
light.  The  red  colour  of  ruby  glass  is  due  to 
metallic  gold  in  an  extreme  state  of  division. 
Gold  does  not  oxidize  or  tarnish  in  the  air, 
and  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  or  water 
at  any  temperature  ;  it  is  not  dissolved  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.     Gold  crystal- 


boil,  bo^;  pout,  )o^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  f, 
-«lan.  -tiau  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  $ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <tc.  =  \)9^  deL 
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llzea  in  ctibes,  octahedra,  and  otlier  forniB  be- 
longing to  a  regular  system.  Gold  forms  two 
aeries  of  salts.  Aurous  and  Auric  (q.v.) :  it 
has  been  detected  in  sea  water.  Gold  is  ex- 
tracted froin  the  quartz  ore  by  pulverising  it, 
and  addinj?  mercury  conUiining  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sodium  ;  the  am.ilgam  is  then  heated  to 
drive  oir  the  mercury :  auriferous  pyrites  are 
roasted  to  drive  olf  sulphur  and  arsenic  before 
they  are  treated  witli  the  amal^^ain.  Gold  can 
he  puritled  by  melting  it  along  with  borax  in  a 
clay  cTucil.lc,  glazed  inside  with  borax,  and 
passing  chlorine  gas  through  tlie  melted  metal 
hy  means  of  a  tobacco-pipe  stem  :  the  other 
metals  are  converted  into  chlorides,  wliieli 
rise  to  the  surface.  When  the  operation  is 
finished,  the  gold  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
fused  chlorides  poured  olf.  Pure  gold  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydroeliloric  acids  :  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  acid,  then 
diluted  with  water  and  tiltered ;  the  gold  is 
then  precipitated  in-  ferrous  sulphate.  '•iAuCls 
+6FeS0.  =  AU2-t-Fe;Cl,t-2Fe2(S04)3.  GoM 
can  be  separated  from  silver  by  heating  it 
with  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-84,  till  no 
more  SOo  is  given  off.  The  alloy  must  not 
contain  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  gold ;  if  it 
does  it  must  be  melted  with  silver  before  the 
operation  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  attacks  the 
Bilver  and  copper,  converting  them  into  sul- 
phates ;  the  gold  is  allowed  lo  settle,  and  then 
the  silver  is  precipitated  by  metollic  copper 
from  the  decanted  liipiid.  The  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  tin  and  antimony  in  gold 
renders  it  brittle ;  they  can  be  removed  by 
heating  the  gold  with  ten  per  cent,  of  oiide  of 
cupper  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax.  Pure 
gold  is  a  very  soft  metal,  therefore  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver,  which  gives  it  a  greenish-yellow 
tint,  or  with  copper,  which  gives  it  a  yellowish- 
iBd  color. 

2.  Pham. :  Gold  has  been  used  in  medicine 
for  scrofulous  diseases  ;  it  appears  to  act  like 
mercury.  Gold  terchloride  is  very  poisonous, 
acting  like  corrosive  sublimate.  Gold  leaf  is 
uaed  by  dentists  for  filling  teeth. 

3.  Min.  :  A  metal  crystallizing  isometrically 
bi  octahedrons  or  dodei'ahedrons,  as  well  as 
acicular,  filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent, 
and  spongiform  shapes.  There  are  four  varie- 
ties, (1)  Ordinary,  and  (2)  Argentiferous  Gold  or 
Electrum,  (3)  Palladium  Gold  or  Porpesite, 
(4)  Rhodium  Gold.  Dana  has  a  Gold  Group 
of  Minerals,  containing  (1)  Gold,  (2)  Silver. 
(Dana.)  It  is  widely  diffused.  Alluvial  or 
drift  workings  tend  to  exhaust  themselves,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  world  are  now  little  worth. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj" 
parts  of  the  Ural  Mountains  were  the  most 
productive  gold  fields  of  the  worid.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  a  magnificent  gold  field  was 
discovered  in  California.  The  quantity  of  sold 
found  was  unprecedented,  while  the  gold  was 
in  placer  deposits  and  easily  obtained.  The 
consequence  was  a  rush  of  emigration  to  that 
region,  which  resulted  in  a  rai)id  settlement 
of  that  sUte  and  of  the  P.aciftc  coa-St  region 
in  general.  After  the  practical  exhaustion  of 
the  placer  deposits  gobl  was  found  iu  quartz 
veins  in  the  rocks,  and  mining  still  goes 
actively  on,  though  under  very  different  con- 
ditions. A  vast  wealth  in  gold  has  been 
extracted  from  the  rocks,  and  discoveries  have 
been  made  in  other  Western  States,  notaldy 
in  Colorado,  while  the  new  territory  of  .\laska 
has  also  yielded  its  quota.  The  .\tlantic  Suites 
have  also,  to  some  extent,  been  gold  producing, 
though  in  a  small  degree  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  west.  This  remarkable  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  was  followed  by  one  no 
less  remarkable  in  Australia,  and  quite  re- 
cently another  important  gold  field  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Transv.aal  region  of  South 
Africa.  The  annual  gold  product  of  the  world 
Is  now  nearly  $200,000,000  and  increasing. 

4.  GeoL  :  It  has  been  found  in  slate,  qnartz- 
ite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serjien- 
tine.  In  many  cases  it  occurs  in  veins  of 
quartz,  but  much  more  accessibly  in  drifts, 
which  the  breaking  up  of  those  quartz  veins 
has  helped  to  produce.  In  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains the  drift  is  Newer  Pliocene,  having  in  it 
bones  of  the  mammoth,  &c.  ;  in  California  it 
is  of  two  different  ages,  but  both,  geologically 
viewed,  comparatively  recent ;  when  in  veins. 
It  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  paleozoic 
than  in  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata.  In 
most  cases  the  veins  are  near  i>lutonic  rocks. 

5.  Hist. :  Gold  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as 


early  as  Gen.  ii.  12.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
2ni  {:uh-ib),  from  3rn  (zahab)  =  to  shine,  to 
be  brilliant.  As  the  names  of  gold  in  the 
Aryan  languages  (Lat.  awrum,  Or.  xP"'"'^ 
(chrusos)  dilfer  from  this,  gold  may  perhaps 
not  have  been  discovered  till  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  tlie  Aryan  and  Semitic  races. 

6.  Coinarie,  Art,  <tc.:  Gold  was  first  coined 
in  Engtand  in  a.d.  1257.  The  amount  of  gold 
that  passed  through  the  English  mint  from 
155S  (accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  to  January 
1,  1840,  is  3,553,561  pounds  weight,  troy.  Tlie 
standard  of  gold  coinage  in  the  United  States. 
Krance.  and  Germany  is  nine  parts  of  gold  to 
one  part  of  alloy.  The  standard  in  Englund 
is  eleven  parts  of  gold  to  one  part  of  alloy. 

7.  Bot.,:  (0/  the  form  gohl)  : 

(1)  The  Turnsole  (Ueliotropium). 

(2)  The  Com  Marigold  (Chrysauthfnium 
Kgctum). 

(3)  The  Wild  Myrtle. 

(4)  CdUndula  oJJicinalU. 

8.  ArciuTy  ;  The  exact  centre  of  a  target,  so 
called  because  marked  with  gold,  or  of  a  gold 
color. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Made  of  or  consiating  of  gold. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  gold  or 
gold  coin. 

"The  ffold  witiMlrawftl.  too.  helped  to  depress  home 
seeoritiea."— iJai^i*  Telegraph.  Nov.  33.  1863. 

gold-alloy,  s.  An  alloy  in  which  other 
metals  are  added  to  gold  to  confer  hardness, 
as  in  coin,  or  Ui  cheapen  the  product,  as  in 
some  jewellers'  alloys  and  soldeiB. 

gold-amalgam,  s. 

Min. :  A  mineral  composed  of  mercury, 
67-40;  gold,  38-39  ;  and  silver,  5.  It  occurs 
in  Columbia  in  white  grains  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  and  in  Califfraia  in  yellowish-white 
four-sided  prisms.    (Dana.) 

gold-beating,  s.  The  act  or  trade  of 
beating  out  gold  for  gilding. 

gold-blocking,  s.  Pressure  of  an  en- 
gi-aved  or  composed  Mock  upon  a  book-cover. 
Without  the  leaf  it  is  called  blind-blocking. 

gold-btlg,  8.  One  who  advocates  a  single 
(gold)  monetary  standard ;  a  hoarder  of  gold; 
applied  in  contempt  by  the  opposition.    (U.S.) 

gold-carp,  golden-carp,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Goldfish  (q.v.). 

•gold-clocked,  a.  Having  the  clocks 
of  stockings  worked  in  gold. 

gold-clotll,  ».  Cloth  of  gold ;  cloth  woven 
of  threads  of  gold  or  interwoven  with  them. 

Gold  Ck>a8t,  s. 

Geog. :  A  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

gold-cradle,  s. 

Min. :  An  apparatus  used  for  washing  the 
refuse  matter  away  from  gold. 

gold-cup,  s. 

1  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cup,  or  piece  of  plate, 
made  of  gold,  or  silver  gilt,  given  as  a  prize 
in  horse-racing,  rifle-shooting,  and  other  com- 
petitions. 

2.  Boi.  (PI.) :  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ; 
as,  R.  bulbosiis,  R.  acris,  &,c, 

gold-currency,  >. 

Finance:  Gold  coins;  Treasury  notes  payable 
in  gold ;  a  currency  based  upon  a  single  (gold) 
standard  of  value,  so-called.     [Value.] 

gold-cutter,  s.    One  who  prepares  gold 

for  the  use  of  others. 

gold-digger,  s.    A  gold  miner. 

"  others  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft,  and  then  put_^in 
a  •sidc-drive.'a.sthe  Auatralianifo?d-diiiyerjtermiL  — 
Jaurri.  ArUhroii.  Initit.,  X,  114. 

gold-digging,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  digging  for 
gold ;  gold-mining. 

2.  (PI.):  The  gold  diggings  of  California 
w«re  originally  from  placer  deposits,  being  the 
silted-up  beds  of  former  rivers.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  mainly  confined  to  quartz  rock 
deposits.     In  Australia  the  gold  was  found  in 


the  soil  to  the  depth  of  several  inches,  or 
imbedded  in  stiff  clay  at  a  depth  i>f*Z5  or :J0  feet. 
In  South  Africa  it  is  found  in  eonglouieratt  d«- 
po«its.  In  th«  older  mines  thcMe  lorfacedepoail* 
have  long  been  exliausted,  and  niiuing  ha*  be- 
come much  more  difficult.     [I^iooi.nq.] 

gold-dust,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Gold  in  very  fine  particles. 

2.  Bot. :  A  poiiular  name  Tor  Alyssum  mxaXilt. 

gold -embroidered,  a.     Embroidsred 

with  gold. 

"  And  gotd'Crnbroidered  gannentA,  lair  to  Bee." 

B]/rim :  ChUde  Harald.  U.  U. 

•  gold-end,  >.    A  broken  piece  of  gold  o* 

Jewellery. 

Gold-end  man :  One  who  buys  ohi  gold  of 
silver  ;  an  itinerant  jeweller. 


gold-fever,  ».    A  mania  for  digging  or 
seeking  gold. 

gold-field,  ».    A  district  or  region  when 

gold  is  found. 

"  Tlie  ext«nt  of  the  gold  Acid,  at  at  present  urM* 
talned."— '^uiir  Jour.  Qeol.  Hoc..  XXV.  317. 

•gold-finder,  s. 

1.  One  who  finds  or  seeks  for  gold. 

2.  One  who  cleans  out  privies  or  cesspooU, 
"  tTntouched  It  passed  betireen  bis  pindera. 

Or  it  had  been  happy  for  goid-fijuUrt,"     ittoUL 

gold  fiower,  >. 

Bot.  :  Helichrysun  Stcecbas. 

gold-fluz,  3. 

Min. :  Avauturine  (q.v.), 

gold-foil,  3.  A  thin  sheet  of  gold  luad 
by  dentists  and  others. 

gold-firlnge,  3. 

Eixlom.  :  A  moth,  Pyralit  costalis,  family 
Pyralidae. 

gold-furnace,  s.  A  furnace  for  melting 
or  reducing  gold.  It  resembles  a  brass- 
furnace,  but  is  usually  built  above  the  floor, 
occupying  one  side  or  more  of  the  shop,  and 
appearing  like  a  dwarf  wall.  The  aperture 
for  the  fuel  and  crucible  in  each  furnace  is 
nine  to  sixteen  inches  square,  and  eleven  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  The  front  edge  of  tha 
wall  18  horizontal  and  stands  about  thirty 
inches  from  the  floor,  but  the  top  inclines 
backward  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  and  a  ledge 
holds  the  tiles  which  close  the  tops  of  the 
furnaces.  The  crucibles  are  usually  of  black- 
lead. 

gold-hammer,  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  hammer  used  by  gold-beatera  ; 
a  goldbeater's  hammer. 

2  A  popular  name  for  the  Yellow-hammer 
(q.v.). 

*gold-hewen,  a.  Of  a  gold  or  golden 
hue  or  color. 

gold-hunter,  s.    One  who  seeks  for  gold- 

gold-Inlaid,  a.     Inlaid  with  gold. 

•■  King  Olaf  smote  them  with  tlie  blado 
Ol  bis  huge  war-aie,  gold  inZdid." 

Long/ellow :  itiaician't  TaU. 

gold-knobs,  gold-knoppes,  s.  pL 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Ranunculus  ;  spec, 
R.  acris,  R.  bulbosus,  &c 

gold-latten,  s.  A  plate  of  gold  or  of 
other  metal  covered  with  gold. 

gold-lily,  3.    The  yellow  lily. 

"  While  the  gold-lily  blows." 

Tennyiim :  Sduard  Jforrit,  144. 

gold-lode,  3. 

Mining  :  A  gold  vein.    (Dr.  T.  SUrry  Hunt). 

gold  mine,  i. 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

Mining :  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by 
mining  operations,  as  distinguished  from  gold- 
diggings,  where  the  precious  metal  is  extracted 
by  sluicing  or  cradling. 

n.  Fig.  :  Any  place  containing  a  store  of 
wealth  either  actual  or  mental. 

gold-note,  s.  A  note  payable  only  in 
gold:  spec,  and  coUoq.,  a  cei-tificate  of  deposit 
issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury  in  ex- 
change for  gold  there  deposited,  more  properly 
termed  a  gold  certificate. 


ttte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:  si.P^*. 
or.  wore,  wolt  work.  whd.  sdn :  miite,  cub,  cure.  unlt«.  cur.  r^e.  fiill ;  try,  Sfriam.    «,  ca-  e ;    ey  -  a.    qu     K    . 
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goid-nugget*  s. 

Mining,  £c.  :  A  lump  of  gold.  One  from 
Ballarat  weighed  130 lb, ,  taknn  in  its  iiatmal 
state  from  the  diggings.  Called  also  a  pepito. 
(Qunr.  Jour.  Geol.  .Soc,  x.  306.) 

{Told-of-pleasure,  s.   « 

hot.  :  Camelina  saliva,  a  cruciferous  plant, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  panicled  above  with 
Bmall  yellow  flowers.  It  is  occasioiuilly  found 
in  England  among  flax,  having  been  imported 
v/tth  the  seeds.     [Camelina.] 

gold'palnt.  s.    [Gold-shell.] 

gold  pen,  s.  A  pen  with  a  gold  nib 
pointed  witli  rhodium  or  iridium. 

gold-pbeasant,  golden-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Phasiamis  jnctus.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
■pecies,  wild  in  India. 

gold-plate,  5.    Vessels,  dishes,  spoons, 

cui's,  kc. ,  made  of  gold. 

gold-printing,  s.  Work  printed  with 
gold-size  and  the  letters  then  covered  with 
gold-leaf  or  Dutch-metal. 

*gold-proofi  a.  (Proof  against  bribery 
or  temptation  by  money. 

gold-rain,  s. 

I'lirofcchnics:  Small  cubes  i  inch  square, 
nsed  instead  of  stars  for  rockets,  &c.  Their 
composition  is  nitre,  16  parts  ;  sulphur,  10 
parts  ;  mealed  powder,  4  parts  ;  lamp-black, 
8  parts  ;  flowers  of  zinc  and  gum  arable  each 
1  part ;  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  stars. 

t  gold-seed,  s.pl. 

Bot. :  Dog's-tail  grass  (Cynosiirus  cristattis). 

gold-shell,  s.  Powdered  gold,  or  gold- 
leaf,  ground  up  with  gum-water  and  spread 
on  shells.  It  is  used  by  artists,  and  is  also 
called  gold-paint. 

gold-shrub,  s. 

But.:  Falicourea  speciosa. 

gold-size,  s.  A  size  used  as  a  surface  on 
wliicli  to  api'ly  goldleaf.  Oil  gold-size  is  a 
mixture  of  linseed-oil  or  fat  oil  and  ochre- 
ground  by  the  nuiller,  and  used  in  oil-gilding. 

gold-solder,  5.  A  kind  of  solder  com- 
posed of  gold,  12  parts,  silver  2  parts,  and 
copper  4  parts. 

gold-tail,  (7.    (See  the  compound.) 

Gohl-tail-vioth : 

EntoTA.  :  A  moth  (Portesia  aurifliia),  family 
Liparidese.  So  called  because  the  anal  tuft  on 
the  abdomen  is  yellow.  Wings  white,  the  fore 
ones  with  a  brownish-black  spot. 

gold-thread,  s. 

Bot. :  Copth  tri/olia,  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  Ranunculacege. 

gold-tissue,  s.  Cloth  interwoven  with 
gold  tliread. 

gold-tooling,  s. 

Book-biTid. :  Ornaments  impressed  by  the 
hot  tool  upon  goldleaf  laid  on  book-covers, 
causing  the  metal  to  adhere.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  blind-tooling,  which  is  the  tool- 
mark  without  the  leaf.  The  gold  is  fixed  to 
the  surface  of  the  leather  by  gold-size,  and 
the  surplus  is  wiped  off  after  the  tool  has 
been  applied. 

gold-vamish,  s. 

Metal. ;  A  yellow,  transparent  varnish 
spread  over  silver-leaf  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  gold. 

gold-washer,  s. 

1.  One  who  washes  away  the  refuse  dirt  from 
gold  ore,  as  in  a  cradle. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  instrument  employed  in 
washing  gold. 

gold- washings,  s.pl.  Places  where  gold 
found  in  gravel  is  washed,  the  heavier  material 
'•poiMling  down."  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
xxviii.  298.) 

gold-workings,  s.pl.  The  same  as  Gold- 
works  (q.  v.).  {Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxxii.36.) 

gold-works,  s.pl.  Works  for  gold-min- 
ing.   (Murchison:  Siluria,  ch.  xviii.) 


"gold-worm,  "golde-worme,  «.     A 

glowworm. 

"  A  golde-worme:  noctUuca."-~Cathol.  AnglUmm. 

•  gold'-beat-en,  «.  [Eng.  joW,  and  beaUnJ] 
Coaled  with  gold  ;  gilded. 

gold'-beat-er,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  heoXer.] 
One  whose  traiie  or  occujtatifin  it  is  to  beat  or 
lianimer  out  gold  into  goldleaf  for  gilding. 
[Goldleaf.] 

"  This  iirocesa  achieved,  It  ta  doomed  toBiietain 
The  tuump after  tbuui|>  of  &gold-heiiteri  mallet" 
Cowper:  The  Flattiivj  MUt. 

goldbeaters-hammer,  $.  A  hannner 
with  two  suniewliat  rounded  faces,  used  in 
beating  the  ]iack  of  alternate  gold  ribbon  and 
vellum  or  goldleaf  and  skin.  As  the  work 
progresses  smaller  hammers  are  used.  The 
forging-hanimer  is  used  in  reducing  the  ingot 
of  gold  to  one-sixth  of  an  ineh  thickness.  Tlie 
anvil  is  a  steel  block  4x3  inches  on  the  face. 
The  hammer  for  the  first  course  of  beating  is 
short-handled,  and  weighs  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds.  The  hammer  for  the  next  beating 
weighs  ten  pounds. 

goldbeater's-skin,  s.  The  prepared 
peritoneal  membrane  of  the  csecum  of  the  ox. 
It  is  used  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  while 
under  the  hammer;  thus  it  is  reduced  to  ex- 
treme thinness,  and  in  this  state  is  used  as  an 
application  to  cuts  and  wounds. 

"  Bind  it  about  with  a  narrow  slip  of  ffoldbeater^g' 
ikin.  wliich  moisten  with  your  tou^e,  and  It  will 
Btick  together." — Mortimer :  Butbandry. 

*  gold'-boiind,    a.      [Kng.  goldt  and  tound.} 

Bound  or  encircled  with  gold. 

■■  Thy  air. 
Tbou  other  goldbound  brow.  Ib  like  the  first " 

Sfiakcsp.  :  Jfacbedi.  iv.  1. 

gold-en,  " gild-ene,  * gold-ene,  * guld- 

ene,  a.  [A.tS.  gylden,  from  gold  =  gold  ;  O. 
H.Ger.  giddin  ;  O.  Fris.  gelden ;  Dut.  gouldn>. ; 
Icel.  gulluDi ;  Sw.  gyllen,  gylden  ;  Dan.  gyldun  ; 
Ger.  golden.  Golden  is  now  passing  out  of 
usf,  its  ]'Iace  being  supplied  by  the  substantive 
gold  used  adjectively  :  as,  a  gold  key,  not  often 
now  a  golden  key.] 

1.  Made  of  gold,  consisting  of  gold. 

"He  rauiahed  apples  fro  the  wakiiige  dragon:  and 
his  hanilfl  w.'va  the  m<>re  beauie  for  tlie  golden  metalL" 
— Chmtcfj*.-  Doncius,  bk.  V. 

2.  Of  the  colour  or  lustre  of  gold  ;  yellow  ; 
gleaming  or  shining  like  gold. 

"  Laflt  night  the  moon  had  &  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  luuon  we  see  1 " 

Longfelloio :  Wreck  (tf  the  ffespervs. 

3.  Ornamented,  embroidered,  or  inlaid  with 
gold. 

"  Thy  golden  coat."     Shai:e»p.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  205. 

*  4.  Abounding  or  rich  in  gold. 

*'  The  learned  pate  ducka  to  the  golden  fool." 

Shakegp'. :  Ttmon  qf  Athens.  It,  3. 

5.  Excellent ;  most  valuable  or  precious. 

■'  Nestor's  golden  words." 

Shakesp. :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1.420. 

6.  Most  favourable. 

"  I  have  boueht 
Qolden  oplnlona  from  all  sorta  of  people." 

Shakesp.  :  Jlncbeth,  L  7. 

7.  Most  favourable  or  auspicious :  as,  a 
golden  opportunity. 

*  8.  Fortunate,  happy,  prosperous. 

"  In  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knicht 
Came  on  a  war-borse  sumptuously  attired." 

}Vordsioorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vU. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Golden-cinctured, 
golden  -  haired,  golden  -  kilted,  golden  -  netted, 
golden-rinded,  golden-shafted,  &c. 

golden-age,  s.  Tlie  earliest  period  in 
the  mythological  history  of  almost  all  nations, 
in  which  those  then  existing  were  supposed  to 
live  in  jierfect  innocence  and  the  enjoyment 
of  every  pleasure,  and  when  the  earth  pro- 
duced all  things  necessary  for  their  support, 
comfort,  or  enjoyment  in  the  fullest  abund- 
ance, and  all  animals  were  at  peace  with  each 
other.  The  EgyptLans  believed  in  successive 
conflagrations  and  deluges  occurring  at  un- 
certain intervals.  These  were  designed  by  the 
gods  to  purify  the  earth  from  gnilt.  After 
each  of  these  judgments  man  was  again  so 
regenerated  as  to  live  for  a  time  in  a  state  of 
virtue  and  hajipiness,  after  which  degeneracy 
agnin  established  itstdf,  continually  gaining 
strength  till  the  next  catastrophe.  Sir  Cha.s. 
Lyell  believed  that  the  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  of  the  golden  and  other  ages  were  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

"  The  gol-den  age  was  flrst,  when  man.  yet  new, 
No  rule  hut  uncorrupteii  Reason  knew  : 
'  And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue." 

Dryd^n  :  The  Golden  Age. 


golden-apple,  a. 

Boi. :  citrus  Aurantium. 

golden-balls,  s.pl.  The  three  gilt  balls 
suspended  as  a  sign  in  the  front  of  a  pawn- 
broktr's  place  of  liusiness.  They  were  derived 
from  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  Lombards  having 
been  the  first  baukera  and  money-ienders  In 
London. 

golden-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Vari<jua  species  of  Cbrysomela,  or 
of  tlie  family  Chrysomelidse.  They  are  so 
called  from  their  metallic  lustre.  The  colour 
thus  rt'flected  is  generally  golden  -  green, 
scarlet,  azure,  or  blue. 

t  golden-bug,  s. 

Entovi. :  A  beetle  {CocciTulla  sepUm^uncUUo.)^ 
the  Seven-spotted  Ladybird, 

golden-bull,  5. 

Hist.  :  A  bull  having  a  golden  seal,  issued 
by  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV.  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1356,  and  which  became 
the  fundamenUil  law  nf  the  empire  over  which 
he  ruled.  Other  bulls  have  also  been  called 
golden  for  a  similar  reason. 

golden-carp,  s.    [Gold-carp.] 

golden-chain,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Laburnum,  Cytisus  Labumun 

golden-club,  s. 

Bot.  :  Orontinm  aquaficum,  or  the  genns 
Orontium  itself. 

golden-crested,  a.  Having  a  crest  o» 
top-knot  of  gold  or  of  a  golden  colour. 

Golden-crested  wren  : 

Ornith.:  Reguluscristatiis.  A  beautifullittle 
British  bird,  the  upper  parts  olive-green  ;  the 
head  ornamented  with  an  orange-yellow  crest, 
bordered  with  black,  whence  it  has  sometimes 
been  called  R.  anricapillns ;  the  lower  parts 
yellowish-grey.  Length  about  3J  inches.  It 
exists  in  flocks,  often  along  with  titmice  and 
creejiers,  in  firwoods,  remaining  all  the  year 
round. 

golden-croxm,  ». 

Bot. :  Chrj'sostemma. 

golden-cup,  5. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Gold-cop  (q.v.X 

golden-eagle,  s. 

Ornith.:  Aquila  chrysaitos.    [Eagle.] 

golden-ear,  s. 

Entom. :  A  moth,  Hydrceda  nictitans,  family 
Apamidae. 

golden-eye,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Clangula,  a  genus  of  Anatid» 
(Ducks).    ■ 

golden  -  fingered,  a.  Having  golden 
fingers  in  a  figurati\e  sense. 

'■  Golden-fingered  Ind."  Marlowe.    {Trenth.) 

golden-fleece,  s. 

Class.  Myth. :  The  fleece  of  gold  taken  from 
the  ram  on  which 
Fhryxus  was  trans- 
ported through  the  air 
to  Colchis,  and  m  quest 
of  which  the  Argonauts 
sailed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jason. 

U  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece : 

Her.  :  An  order  of 
knighthood  institaited 
in  1429  bv  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  process  of 
time  the  operation  of 
hereditary  descent 
brought  the  families  of 
Spain  and  Austria  into 
the  order,  which  now  is 
common  to  both  these  jewel  of  the 
countries.  golden  -  fleece* 

golden-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysanthemum. 

golden-fly,  s. 

Entom.  :  Chrj'sis,  a  genus  of  Hymenoptera, 
possessed  of  metallic  brilliance,  reflected  from 
green,  ruby  tint,  &c. 


tSU,  \>S^;  po^t,  j($^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     -Ing* 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shgn.     -tlon.  -slon  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  ^>*""t    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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goldenly— goldflnny 


golden- grease,  s,    A  fee,  a  bribe. 

golddn-halr,  «. 

Hot.  :  Chrysocoma  ComauTCd. 

golden-horde,  s. 

Hist.  :  Tlie  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars, 
which  about  1724  established  itself  in  Southern 
Rui^sia. 

golden -knop,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Golden-buo  (q.v.). 

golden-legend,  s.  The  AuTca  h'jenda  of 
tlie  ijkiddle  ages,  a  work  written  by  James  lU* 
Vora^TTie,  Ardibishop  of  Genoa,  in  tlic  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  hagiology  nr 
coUeetion  of  lives  of  saints,  and  descriptions 
and  histories  of  festivals.  A  translation  of  it 
was  made  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  a.d.  148;J. 
Liongfellow  made  a  portion  of  it  popular  by 
his  poem  of  tlie  same  name. 

golden-lungwort,  s. 

hot.  :  ilkmcinm  nurantiacum,  a  composite 
plant,  natui-abzed  in  copses  in  the  north  of 
England  and  acotland,  having  escaped  from 
the  cotUige  gardens  in  which  it  often  occurs. 

golden-maid,  s. 

Ickthy.  :  Creyiilabms  melops  ;  called  also  the 
Gilthead  and 
Connor. 


GOLDEN    MAIDENHAIR. 
1.  Sponiuglum. 


golden-marcaslte,  s.    An  old  name  for 

till. 

golden-mean,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  state  of  competence,  in 
"Which  one  is  neither  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  riches  nor  depressed  by  the  necessities  of 
poverty. 

"Where'er he  sbioes,  oh  Fortune,  gild  the  scene. 
And  angels  guard  him  in  the  golden-mean  .'" 

Pope :  Moral  E»tttys,  iii.  147. 

XL  Ethics :  This  term  ajipeare  to  have  been 
adopted  into  the  Englisli  language  from 
Horace  {Odes  ii.  10,  5),  though  there  the  poet 
is  speaking  of  worldly  circumstances  [[.] 
rather  than  of  moral  duties.  We  find  the 
virtue  of  moderation  tauglit  in  Hesiod  {Works 
d  Days  (ed.  Paley),  094),  and  Cooke  renders  the 
passage ; 

"  Let  every  action  prove  a  mean  coniessed 
A  moderation  is  in  all  the  best. " 

BimBar  teaching  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the  latter  lays  it 
down  in  his  Ethics  {ii.  7)  that  every  virtue  is  a 
mean  between  two  vices.  This  teaching  crys- 
tallized into  the  pithy  'Mrjdev  ayav  (=  not  too 
much  of  anytliing)  of  tlie  Greeks,  which 
CictTO  appears  to  have  had  in  view  in  De 
Officiis  (i.  2o)  where  he  speaks  of  "that  mean 
which  sins  neither  by  defect  nor  excess." 
Terence  gave  the  Greek  version  a  Latin  form, 
He  quid  nimis  (Avdria,  i.  1.  34),  and  it  found 
eaqiression  in  the  Point  de  z'ele  of  Talleyrand. 

golden-mole,  5. 

Znol. :  Chrysochhris  aurevs,  one  of  the  Tal- 
pidte  (Moles),  The  hairs  of  the  fur  so  dis- 
perse the  light  as  to  produce  naetallic  reflec- 
tions.    It  occurs  in  Africa. 

golden-mouse-ear,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  composite  plant,  nieracium  Pilo- 
gella,  called  in  books  the  Common  Mouse-ear 
Bawkweed.     [Hawkweed,  Hieracium.] 

**  golden-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Eloquent :  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  xp^^^o- 
970^0%  {chrnsofitomos),  wlience  the  name  Cliry- 
sostom,  fiv>m  xpvtro^  {chrtiso:^)  =  gold,  and 
<n6iJ.a  (stoma)  =  a  mouth. 


2.  Musical,  melodious. 

"  A  cry  of  love  that  rang 
Ab  from  a  trumpet  i/'iliUtn-rnoutheii." 
A.  C.  .SwiiiOunie ;  7'ritCram 'j/  Lyoneue.  vlil. 

golden-number,  s. 

t'hron. :  X  number,  so  called  from  being 
marked  in  ancient  eah*ndars  in  lettf^ra  of  gohi. 
It  indicatetl  the  number  of  any  year  in  the 
cycle  of  the  moon.  After  every  nineteen  years 
the  various  aspects  of  the  moon  are  within 
an  hour  the  same  as  they  were  when  the  cycle 
commenced.  This  was  known  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  nineteen  years'  lunar  cycle 
was  adopted  in  July  16,  n.c.  433.  To  find  tiie 
golden  number  of  any  particular  year,  make 
tlie  accepted  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  b.c,  4, 
the  first  year  of  a  cycle  ;  add  one  to  the  year 
for  which  the  golden  number  is  required,  and 
divide  by  twenty ;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  lunar  cycles  from  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the 
golden  number. 

golden-pert,  «. 

Bot.  :  Gmtiolitf  aurea, 

golden-pheasant,  <. 

Ornith.:  [Gold-pueasaht]. 

golden-pippin,  s.  A  species  of  apple, 
80  named  from  its  colour. 

golden-robin,  s. 

Ornith. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole. 

golden-rod,  s. 

Bot.  :  (1)  SoUdiigo  virgaurea,  or  the  genus 
Solidago ;  ('2)  Leontice  Chrysogonum  ;'(3)  The 
genus  Bosea. 

^  li'iyl^^ss  Golden-rod  is  an  American  name 
for  Bigelovia  ;  Golden-rod  tree,  or  Tree  golden- 
rorf,  is  .Bosea  Yervomora. 

golden-rose,  s.  A  rose  of  gold,  or  gilded, 
snjipi'srd  to  represent  by  its  gold,  its  odour, 
and  its  balm,  the  Godhead,  the  body,  and  the 
soul  of  the  Redeemer.  It  was  sent  at  inter- 
vals by  the  Pope  to  sovereigns  supposed  to 
be  more  loyal  than  others  to  the  Holy  See. 
Among  those  sent  were  one  to  Henry  VIII., 
in  1510  ;  one  to  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony, 
in  1519,  to  wean  him  from  friendship  with 
Luther ;  to  Charles  IX.  of  Fi-ance,  in  1572, 
just  after  the  "massacre  of  St.  Bartliolomew " ; 
one  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  in  18t38  ;  and  more  re- 
cently to  Eugenie,  while  Empress  of  the  French. 

golden -rule,  s. 

*1.  Arith. :  A  rule,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  excellent  use  in  arithmetic,  and  especially 
in  ordinary  calculations,  by  which  numbers 
are  found  in  certain  proportions— viz.,  ha\ing 
three  numbers  given  to  find  a  fourth  number 
in  proportion.  (Hutton:  Math.  Diet.)  [Pro- 
portion, Rule  of  Three.] 

2.  Morals:  Tlie  rule  laid  down  by  Jesus  in 
the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  and  stated  by  hira 
to  be  the  law  and  the  prophets, — i.e.,  a  sum- 
mary of  their  teaching  :  ''Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  (Matt.  vii.  12). 
This  rule,  almost  axiomatic  to  a  mind  of  keen 
moral  sensitiveness,  had  already  been  *'  exam- 
ined and  adopted  as  a  standard  of  ethics  by 
westerns  like  Socrates  and  easterns  like 
Theng-tsen,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Con- 
fucius, some  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  latter  tells  us  Toen-kousy  asked, 
Is  there  a  word  in  the  language  which  is  of 
itself  enough  for  a  guide  for  our  life?  The 
wise  man  answered,  There  is  ;  the  word  Chon, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  that  what  we  would 
should  not  be  done  to  us  let  us  not  do  to 
others."   (Contemp.  Review^  April,  1882,  p.  6S2.) 

golden-samphire,  s. 

Bot. :  Inula  crithmoides. 

golden-saxifrage,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Chrysosplenium. 

*  golden-Slopt,  a.   Wearing  gold  buskins. 

"Some  bhyigoJdcn-slopt  Castalio."  Marston. 

golden  -  sulphide,    s.     [G  olden  -  sol- 

PHURfrr.] 

golden-sulphuret,  s.  [Golden  Sulphuret 
of  Antimony.] 

Golden  Snlphuret  of  Antimony  : 

Chem. :  Stdphvr  Ajitimonii  auratum.  Penta- 
sulphide  of  antimony,  Sb^Sg. 


golden-swift,  s. 

Eutom.  :  A  moth,  Hepialus  humuli,  family 
Heiiialida;. 

golden- teeth,  s.  pi.  The  teeth  of  her- 
bivorous animals  coated,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  with  a  yellow  precipitate.    (Jtossiter.) 

golden-thistle,  s. 

Hot. :  (1)  Scolymus,  (2)  Protea  Scolymua. 

golden-tressed, a.  Havingfairorgolden- 
coloured  tresses ;  golden-haired  ;  ifig.)  shining 
with  bright  rays. 

"  And  caused  the  goldfn-treuM  ran 
AJl  tiie  day  long  hiit  course  to  ran." 

Milton :  TrauM.  of  Ptuim  cxxxtL 

golden-trumpeter,  «. 

Ornith.  :  A  South  American  bird,  the  Agami 
(Psaphia  orepitane),  which  emits  a  deep  rough 
sound,  suggesting  that  of  a  trumpet.  [Agahi.] 

golden-wasps,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the 
hymenopterous  genus  Chrysis,  or  the  family  of 
which  it  is  the  type.  Tiiey  are  not  genuine 
wasps,  one  difference  between  the  two  being 
that  the  wasps  proper  have  a  sting,  and  the 
"golden  wasps"  only  an  ovipositor.  [Chby- 
siDiD^,  Chrysis.] 

golden-wedding,  s.  The  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  a  wedding,  which  is  usually  ob- 
servt'd  with  more  than  ordinary  festivity. 
The  ]>resents  given  to  the  couple  should  all  be 
of  gold. 

golden-winged,  a.     Having  wings  of 

gold,  or  of  a  gold  colour. 

golden- Y,  s. 

Entom.  :  Plusia  iota. 
golden-yellow,  s. 

Bot.,  d'c.  :  Pure  j-ellow,  duller  than  lemon- 
coloured,  and  bright.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Latin,  aureus  or  auratus,  and  to  the  Greek 
Xpviro^  (chrusos) ;  in  Lat.  and  Eng.  composi- 
tion, chryso-.     {Lindley,  ttc.) 

*  gold'-en-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  golden;  -ly.}  Splen- 
didly, exceJ'sntly,  delightfully. 

"  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  Bpeaka 
goldenly  of  his  protit" — Shaketp.  :  At  Tou  Like  ft,  i.  1. 

*g61d'-en-neS3,  s.  [Eng.  golden;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  golden  or  golden- 
coloured. 

"It  threw  up  its  oatline  against  the  wonderful 
greeuitesfl.  bluenese,  goldennfta  of  the  aky."  —  Jfrt. 
OU /iha  nt :  Prtmroie  Path,  ii.  1*5. 

gold'-er,  s.    [GoLADER.j 

*  gold-fkh.  *  gold-faghe,  a.  [A.S.  gold- 
jdh.]    Gulden ;  gold-coloured. 


"  Nim  goldfah  iwede." 


Layitmon,  ill.  262. 


gold'  -  finch,  *  gold  -  tym^li,  *  gold- 
fynche,  s. 

X.  Literally: 

Ornith.  :  Carduelis  elegans,  a  well-known 
bird  belonging  to  the  family  FringillidEe,  and 
the  sub-family  Fringiliinae.  Bill  pale  horn 
coloured,  the  tip  black,  the  circumference  at 
its  base  crimson,  nape  of  the  neck  white  ;  the 
top  of  the  head,  carpal  portions  of  the  wing, 
the  smaller  wing  coverts,  and  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  primaries  black  ;  back  and  runip 
dusky  brown,  greater  wing  coverts,  and  pail 
of  the  expanse  of  the  others,  gamboge  yellow  ; 
under  surface  of  the  body  dull  white.  It  feeds 
on  the  seeds  of  thistles  and  other  plants.  It 
sings  very  sweetly.  Its  nest  is  neatly  built  of 
moss,  twigs,  roots,  &.&.,  and  is  lined  with 
wool.  It  is  situated  in  bushes,  hedges,  or 
apple  or  pear  trees  in  orchards.  The  eggs  are 
four  or  five,  spotted  with  purple  and  brown. 
The  bird  is  found  in  various  parU  of  Britain, 
and  is  diffused  over  most  parts  of  Europe. 

"A  rjoldfinch  there  I  saw.  with  gaudy  pride 
of  painted  plumes,  that  bopped  from  side  to  side.* 
DrytU-n  :  Flower  <t  Le'\f.  106. 

II.  Fig.  :  A  sovereign,  so  called  from  its 
yellow  colour.     {iSlontj  DiA.-t.) 

gold'-fin-ny.  gold  -sin-ny,  s.  [Eng.  gold, 
and  Jinny.  Etyiu.  of  siiiny  doubtful  Can  it 
have  come  from  the/of  gold-Jinny,  printed  in 
old  characters  and  misread  s  ?] 

Ichtky. :  Crenilabrus  norwegicjis  or  com-ubi- 
CU5.  It  is  yellowish-green,  darker  on  the 
back,  with  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper 
colour  on  the  sides,  and  a  b.ack  spot  on  each 
side  near  the  base  of  the  tail.  Length,  three 
or  four  inches.  It  ia  called  also  the  Cork- 
wing.      [GOLDSINNY.] 


late,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^U,  work*  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


goldfish— Goliath 
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gold-fish*  gold-en-fish,  s.      [Eng.  gold. 

golden,  a.w\  Jish.] 

Ichthy.  :  Cyprinns  anratus,  a  well-known 
flsh,  which,  when  mature,  is  of  a  golden-red 
colour,  though  it  is  nearly  black,  when  young. 
It  is  a  nativi;  of  China.  According  to  Pennant, 
it  was  introduced  into  England  from  China  in 
1691,  hut  did  not  become  c-.onimon  till  ai'imt 
1723.  It  is  now  common  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  called  gtildt-n  carp. 

•gold-hoard,  *  gold'-hord,  a.  [A.S.  gold- 
kord.]     A  treasure. 

"  Deorewurtbe  ouer  ulle  goldhoriie)."—Ancren  RitBtf, 
p  312. 

•gold'-hoiiso,  *  golde-hows,  s.  [Eng.  gohh 
and  house.)    A  treasury. 

"The  kyng  to  hye  goldehowi  toke  hys way."— J/A,  In 
BaViwell.p.  408. 

gold'-ie,  s.  [Eng.  gold;  -ie  =  -y.]  A  local 
name  given  to  the  goldfinch  (q.v.). 

gdld'ildcks,  gold'-ie-locks,  gold'-j?- 

IdckS,  s.     (Eng.  gold  or  goldic,  and  lockn.) 

Bot.  :  Various  plants,  or  plant  genera. 
Si»ecially,  (1)  Linosyris  or  Chrysocoma,  (2) 
Helichi~ii$um  Stcchas,  (3)  Ranunculus  auri- 
comus,  (4)  HyTnenophylhim  Uuibridgeiise. 

gold'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  gold;  suff.  -ing.}    A  sort 

of  api'le. 

gold'-in^.  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  goldings  (?).] 

Bot.  :  ClwysantkeTnnm  segctiiiii. 

•gold'-ish,  *  gold-lsshe,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -ish.} 
Beseinbling  or  like  gold. 

"  AI  IB  not  golde  that  shynethe  gaMlaahe  bewe." 

Lydgate :  Minor  Poems,  p.  190. 

gdld'-la^e,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  lace.]  A  kind 
of  lace  made  of  gold  wire,  flattened  between 
two  polished  steel  rollers,  into  a  ribbon  which 
is  twisted  round  a  core  of  silk. 

gdld'-la9ed,  a.  [Eng.  gold,  and  la^ed.]  Orna- 
mented or  embroidered  with  goldlace. 

gold'-leaf,  s.  [Eng  gold,  and  leaf.]  Fine 
gold  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  A  small  per- 
centage of  silver  and  copper  is  added  to  tlie 
gold  for  beating,  about  l|  per  cent,  of  alloy. 
The  ingot  is  rolled  into  a  ribbon  by  repeated 
passage  between  rollers,  and  this  ribbon  has  a 
thickness  of  g^p  of  an  inch,  a  surface  of  five 
hundred  square  inches  to  an  ounce  of  gold. 
It  is  then  cut  into  jiieces  of  about  an  inch 
square,  placed  between  iiieces  of  goldbeater's 
skin  four  inches  square,  and  beaten  with  a 
ponderous  hammer  on  a  smooth  mArble  slab 
until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  expanded  to 
the  size  of  the  vellum.  Each  piece  of  gold  is 
then  again  divided  into  four,  placed  between 
pieces  of  goldbeater's  skin  as  before,  and 
again  beaten  till  it  expands  to  the  size  of  the 
skin.  A  third  and  a  fourth  beating  follow, 
until  the  gold  has  been  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  thinness.  The  hammers  vary 
In  degrees  of  heaviness.  [Goldbeaters-ham- 
mer.] An  ounce  of  gold  in  the  fnin  of  a 
cube,  5i  lines  in  length,  breadth,  and  tliick- 
ness  can  be  so  extended  by  the  goldlieiitcrs  as 
to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  1406^  square 
feet. 

goldleaf-electroscope,  s. 

Elect.  Mach. :  An  instrument  forascertaining, 
by  means  of  goldleaf,  the  presence  of  elec- 
tncity  in  a  body.  There  is  a  tulndar  glass 
shade  standing  on  a  metallic  foot  in  contact 
with  the  gromid.  In  the  tubulure  of  the 
shade,  the  neck  of  which  is  coated  mth  insu- 
lating varnish,  there  fits  a  metal  rod,  termi- 
nating at  the  upper  extremity  in  a  knob,  and 
holding  at  the  lower  end  two  narrow  strips  of 
goldleaf.  The  air  in  the  interior  is  dried  by 
quicklime  or  chloride  of  calcium.  When  the 
knob  is  touched  with  a  body  charged  with 
positive  or  negative  electricity  the  leaves  di- 
verge. To  ascertain  the  kind  of  electricity 
requires  a  more  intricate  process.  This  instru- 
ment is  also  called  from  its  inventor  Bennett's 
Electroscope. 

•gold' -less,  a.  [Eng,  gold;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  gold. 

gold'-ney,  gold'-n^/',  s.     [Eng.  goMeri,  and 

SUIT,  -y  (?)7] 

Ichthy.  :  The  Golden  Wrasse  (Crenilahr-us 
tinea).  It  is  one  of  the  fishes  called  the  Gilt- 
head  (q.v.). 

"  The  goMny  of  CUiclB,  Chios  scallops."— flaifiM  .*  An 
Bxlasie,  p.  91. 


gold'-sm-njr,  s.    [Goldfinnv.] 

H  Jagos  goldsinny :  CrenUabrus  rupestris. 
Its  jirevailing  colour  is  orange,  sometimes 
with  green  above.  It  has  several  times  been 
taken  in  Britain. 

gold' -smith,  '  gold  -  smeth,  *  gold  - 
smithc,  '  gold'Smyth,  s.  [A.S.  goldsmith; 
O.  H.  Ger.  goldsniid;  Diit.  gnudsmid  ;  Icel. 
gullsmidhr ;  Dan.  &  .Sw.  guldHmed,} 

1.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  articles  in 
gold  ;  a  worker  in  gold. 

"  I  promised  your  presence  and  the  chain. 
But  uuither  cbniu  ut.ir  goldsmi'if  caiiiu  to  me." 
&haketp.  :  Comtay of  Error»,  \v.  L 

*  2.  A  banker  ;  one  who  managed  the  money 
matti'is  of  others. 

goldsinitli-1>eetle,  «.  An  early  sum- 
mer beetle,  very  abundant  in  tbifi  country  and 
BO  called  from  the  beautiful  golden  lustre  uf 
its  wings. 

goldsmiths-note.  ».  The  name  given 
to  an  order  to  pay  money  on  demand,  similar 
to  the  modem  banknote,  issued  by  the  gold- 
smiths or  bankers  of  Lombard -street. 

*  gold'-smith-ry,  s.  [Eng.  goldsmith;  -ry.] 
Goldsmith's  work, 

"  Of  go]d«m.ithry.  of  hrowdyng,  and  of  ateel." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  2,498. 

gold'-Stick,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  stick.]  A 
court  official,  so  called  from  the  gilt  rod  or 
wand  borne  by  him  when  in  attendance  on 
the  sovereign  on  state  occasions. 

gold' -thread,  s.     [Eng.  gold,  and  thread.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  flatted,  silver-gilt  wire, 
wrapped  or  laid  on  a  thread  of  yellow  silk  by 
twisting  with  a  wheel  or  bobbins  ;  also  called 
gold-wire  or  spun-gold. 

2.  Bot. :  Coptis  trifolift,  a  rannnculaceous 
evergreen,  so  called  from  its  yellow  fibrous 
roots. 

gold-wire,  s.  [Eng.  gold,  and  viire.]  Gold 
reduced  to  the  form  of  wire.  Goldwire,  so 
called,  has  usually  a  core  of  silver,  and  is 
made  by  preparing  a  round  bar  of  silver, 
plating  it  thickly  with  gold,  and  then  draw- 
ing it  througli  a  series  of  holes  of  gradually 
decre-asing  diameter.  The  gold  may  be  jA^  of 
the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  first,  and  shares 
all  its  mutations  in  the  drawing,  retaining  the 
same  relative  thickness. 

g61d'-y-l6cks,  s.    [Goldilocks.] 

gold'-y-locked,  a.  [Eng.  goldy,  lock  (s) ;  -ed.} 
Golden-haired  ;  having  a  profusion  of  beauti- 
ful auburn  hair. 

**  Thence  it  fled  forth,  and  mnde  quick  transmigration 
To  goldit-locked  Euphorbus." 

Ben  Jonion  :  The  Fox,  i.  L 

*  gol-et,  s.    [Ft.  goulet ;   Prov.  gnlet,  a  dimin. 

of  O.  Fr.  gole,  goiile  =  the  throat ;   Lat.  gula.] 
[Gullet.]    Tlie  throat  or  gullet. 

golf.  *  golf,  •  goiff,  *  gonfi;  s.  [Dut.  kolf= 
a  club  to  strike  balls  with  ;  cogn.  with  Iceh 
Icolfr  =  a  clapper  of  a  bell,  a  bolt ;  kylfa  =  a 
club  ;  Ger.  kolhe  =  a  club,  a  mace] 

1.  A  game  extensively  played  in  Scotland, 
and  of  late  years  introduced  into  America. 
It  is  played  with  club-headed  sticks  and  very 
hard  small  balls,  on  a  large  common  or  down, 
technically  called  links,  in  which  small  holes 
have  been  made  at  distances  of  from  100  to 
500  yards  apart,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  ground.  The  game,  which  may  be  played 
by  two  jiersons,  or  by  four  (two  against  two), 
consi.sts  in  driving  the  ball  into  each  of  the 
holes  in  succession  in  as  few  strokes  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  side  making  the  round,  that  is, 
placing  his  or  their  ball  in  each  hole  succes- 
sively in  the  fewest  strokes,  winning  the  game. 

"That  the  futball  .ind  golfbi  rtterly  cryit  downe^ 
and  nut  to  be  vsit."— -4cr  Jas.  II.  (1457\  a  TL 

*  2.  A  blow,  a  stroke. 

"  She  lends  rae  a  gonf,  nnd  tells  me  I'm  doof, 
I'll  never  be  like  her  Ifist  goodmftu," 

A.  A'icot :  Poenia  (1739).  p.  U. 

golf-club,  s. 

1,  The  club  used  in  playing  golf.  There 
are  various  sorts,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended  :  as,  the  driver,  the 
putter,  the  spoon,  &c. 

2.  A  club  or  association  formed  for  the 
practice  and  promotion  of  golfing. 

*  golfe,  *  gOUlfe,  s.  [Icel,  gdlf:  Dnt.  gulv.] 
A  mow,  stack,  or  hea]>  of  h.TV,  corn,  kc. 


golf'-er,  *  gOW-fer,  ».  [Eng.  golf;  -er.]  A 
player  at  golf. 

*'  Driving  their  h«WB  frae  whin  or  t«e. 
There's  no  mie  gotafcr  to  W  soen." 

li'tmtay  :  I'uenu,  IL  2C*, 

golf'-ing,  8.  [Eng.  golf;  -ing.]  The  act  Oi 
science  of  playing  at  golf, 

*  Gol'-go-tha,  5.  (Gr.  ToXyoBS.  (ColgothaX 
from  Arama-an  Hjfi^bi  (Gulgalta);  Heb.  nSj"?! 
(Qiilgoleth)  —  s.  skull  (Luke  xxiii.  33),  or  the 
place  of  a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33,  Mark  xv.  22 
John  xix.  17).]    A  char-nel-liou.se. 

G6'-li-ard,  •  gol~i-ar-dei8>  *  gol-y-ar- 

deys,  s.    [GoLtAs.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  One  of  the  authors  of  the  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Golias  (q.v.),  hence  gene- 
rally a  writer  of  satirical  poetry  ;  a  satirist. 
"The  Qoliardt  became  a  kind  of  monklih  rtiAriK^ 
dlsta,  the  coinpauioiia  aud  riviilB  o(  the  joni^-lfura  (tha 
reciters  of  the  merry  and  liceutloos  fableaux." — MiU 
mn/i.'  Latin  Cliriitianity.  li.  1S9. 

G6'-li-ard-er-Sr,  s.    [Golias.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  series  of 
satirical  Latin  poems  directed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Wright  considers  them  to  have  been 
the  immediate  predecessors,  and  in  some  sense 
the  cause,  of  the  Crede  of  Piers  the  Ploughman 
and  of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  and  thus  to 
have  contributed  to  the  Keformation.  From 
a  classical  standpoint,  the  majority  of  them 
are  generally  below  criticism  ;  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  they  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
though  in  studying  them  nineteenth-century 
readers  must  bear  in  mind  the  great  jealousy 
of  monastic  orders  which  has  in  all  agea 
existed  amongst  the  secular  clergy,  and  the 
tendency  in  minds  ecclesiastical  to  exaggerate 
into  grave  sins  what  ordinary  men  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  as  mere  peccadilloes. 
With  this  preface,  a  few  lines  from  the  Inveo 
live  of  Golias  against  the  Cisterciajis  may  bt 
quoted  :— 

"  Nil  nisi  prassentia.  sitiunt  aut  quaemnt ; 
Farciuut  uiarsupia,  metuut  qiiie  uuu  seront  j 
Fauperum  peiiiiria  sese  ditaveniiit 
^ataiiie  maucipia  siuit  et  seta  per  enint-** 
Occasionally  Golias  seems  to  have  relinquished 
his    moral    mission,    and    to    have   degene- 
rated into  a  convivial  rhymester  ;  of  this  st>  le 
examples  maybe  found  in  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend    (iv.),   where  Lucifer,   disguised  as  a 
friar,  tinds  admission  to  the  refectory.    These 
verses  are  genuine  products  of  the  late  Middle 
Ages.     A  less-known  example  from  the  Con- 
fessio  GoWe  runs  thus  : — 

"  Mihi  nunquam  splritua  poetriae  datur 
Nisi  tunc  cuui  fuerit  venter  bene  &atur 
Cum  in  arce  cerebri  Bacchus  doininatur 
In  me  Phoebua  irruit  ft  miranda  fatur.' 

These  poems  are  rhymed,  but  now  and  again 
there  crops  up  evidence  that  the  writer  waa 
cajiable  of  better  things.  For  example,  in  the 
Pnedicatio  Golice  one  meets  with  lines  like 
these : — 

"  Et  ne  forte  cogita  'Vivam  decem  annia 


and  then,  by  a  marvellous  compensation,  t» 
dainty  classic  gem  : — 

"  Sic  expectat  rusticu.?,  sed  deflnat  amnia.* 
which,  by  its  brilliance,  almost  compensatei 
for  the  tawdriness  of  the  setting. 

G6'-li-as,  s.     [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  The  name  under  which  certain 
satirical  poems  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  were 
given  to  the  world  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Many  of  tliem  have  been  attributed  to  Walter 
de  Mapes,  though  there  is  little  ground  for  this 
opinion.  Wright  considers  Golias  to  be  • 
pseudonym,  "  apparently  from  gula,  and 
having  notliing  in  common  with  the  French 
gaillard."  {Latin  Poems  attributed  to  H'alter 
de  Mapes,  xii.)  Du  Cange,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  Golias  was  a  real  personagej 
quotes  Silvester  Giraldus  : — 

"  Pamsitua  quidam  GoU-.is  nomine  .  .  .  qui  GuIiM 
melius,  quingulae  et  crapulx  per  omnia  deditOB,  dici 
potuit  —Speculum  Ecch-fi(E.  lio.  iv.,  cap.  ivi. 

The  balance  of  testimony,  however,  inclinea 
to  the  view  advanced  by  Wright  :— 

"  QoUas,  the  burlesque  representative  of  the  clerical 
order,  the  instrument  throuijh  which  their  vices  wer« 
Batirized." —  Wright ;  tatin  Poems  attributed  to  Waiter 
de  itapct.  xiL 

G6-li'-ath,  s.  {Ueh.  Tvhl  (Goleath)  =  the  cele* 
brated  giant  of  Gath  whom  David  slew  (lSam> 
XV.  1-54).]    (For  def.  see  compound.) 

goliath-heetle,  s. 

Entoui. :  A  huge  lamellicom  beetle,  Golia^^u$ 


1)6)1.  bo^;  po^t,  J^^l;  cat,  fell,  chorns,  fhin.  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  & 
-dan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -(ion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tlous,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble.  -die,  -^c.  -  b^l,  d^L 
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goliathidse— gone 


gigantevs.  It  comes  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  In  1805  a  salesman  refused  £30  for  a 
single  specimen,  demanding  £50.  He  had 
afterwards  to  sell  the  insect  for  £10. 

|f6-U-ath'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  goliath(us),  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ~id(E.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  lamellicorn  beetles. 
Tlie  chin  is  large,  broad,  and  covers  the  jaws. 

[GOLIATHLS.] 

gd-Ii'-a*thus.  go-U'-atb.  s.  iGoliathus  is 
tlie  Latinised  form  of  Heb.  goliath  (q.v.).] 

fCntom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family. 
(QoLiATH-BEETLE.]  The  hood  is  deeply  two- 
lobed,  the  segments  resembling  two  horns. 

•  go  - 11  -  one,  *  go  -  ly  -  on,  *  gu-U-on.  s. 

(Etym.  doubtful.  Prol>.  from  O.  Fr.  goule  = 
the  throat.]     A  collar. 

*'  He  .  .  .  cast  on  her  his  ffulion."        Oomer.  IL  358. 

^r-laob  (ch  guttural),  s.  [Gael,  gohhlach  = 
forke'd.]  A  name  applied  to  the  earwig,  and 
to  sevei'al  species  of  beetle. 

"  eoUs,  *  gols,  s.  2^1.  [Etym.  doubtful]  The 
fcands,  the  paws.    (Used  in  contempt.) 

"  Unke  them  hold  up  their  spread  golU,"—Ben  Jon- 
ton  :  Poetaster,  v.  U 

•goll'-sheaf,  s.  [Etymol.  of  first  element 
<louI(tful ;  Eng.  shwj.]  Apparently  a  slieaf  of 
dry  withered  corn;  hence,  anything  of  little 
«ise  or  weight. 

•'  All  the  rest  of  the  articles  [Le..  of  a<^cusatlon]  were 
ffoUshearca  that  went  out  In  a  auddeii  blaze." — Hacktt : 
Life  of  Williiirns,  pt  it,  p.  92. 

•  go-loe-shoe,  s.  [Galoche.]  a  galoche ;  an 
overshoe. 

i^d-ldshe',  s.  [Galoche.]  An  overshoe,  now 
generally  made  of  vulcanized  india-rubber. 

•golt,  s.    [Gaplt.] 

■gomd),  *gome,  *gunie,  «.  [A.S.  gmna; 
Icel.  gicmi :  O.  S.  fiioiw  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gomo ; 
Dut.  bruidegom;  Sw.  briidgum;  Dan.  brud- 
gom.]    A  man,  a  person.     [Bbideoroom.] 

"  Hftvelok  waa  a  fnl  god  g/yme.'  Eavelok,  7. 

Go'-mar-ite^,  s.  pi  [For  etym.  see  def.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of  Francis  Goraar, 
who  was  born  at  Bruges  on  January  30.  1563, 
and  in  1594  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Leyden,  obtaining  as  his  colleague  in 
1603  the  celebrated  Arminius.  Gomar  was 
strongly  Calvinistie,  and  opposed  the  views 
of  his  associate  with  much  zeal.  When  Ar- 
minius, about  a  year  before  his  death,  pre- 
sented a  remonstrance  to  the  States-General, 
Gomar  and  his  followers  came  out  so  strongly 
on  the  other  side  that  they  were  called  Anti- 
Remonstrants.  Gomar  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  and  there  and  else- 
where was  so  distinctly  the  leader  of  the  Cal- 
vinistie opponents  of  Arminius,  that  the  Anti- 
Remonstrants  were  often  called  Gomarites. 

g6-m£ish'-ta,  go  -  m^ish- tab,  s.  [Hind. 
gumashia.]  An  agent,  a  factor,  a  commis- 
sioner.    (Anglo- Indian.) 

gom'-bo,  gom-bant,  5.    [Gobbo.J 
*gonie  (1),  s.    [GoMME  (1),  s.] 

"A  gome:  vbi  a  go<lniodet."—Cuthol.  Ajtgticum. 

gome  (2),  8.    [GoM  (1).] 

•  gome  (3),  *  gom  (2),  s.  [Icel.  gaumr;  O.  B 
Ger.  !7oi(7;ia;  O.  Dut.  goom.]  Care,  attention, 
notice. 

"Thereof  iiema.th  gome." 

Sir  Fcrutnbras,  1.745. 

*gome  (4),  *gomme,  s.    [Gtjm,  s.] 

*  gome  (5),  s.  [CooM  (2),  s.]  The  black  grease 
winch  accumulates  on  the  axle  of  a  cart- 
wheel. 

Go-mei'-sa,  s.  [Corrupted  Arabic  (?).  Cf. 
Arab,  ghdrnmaz  =  a  talebearer ;  ghamz  = 
making  a  sign  with  the  eye ;  ghamzat  =  an 
amorous  glance,  Arc. ;  also  iamus  =  a  buffalo  ; 
jumax  id  awival  =  the  fifth  month  of  the 
Arabian  year.] 
A^stTon.  :  A  star,  called  also  |9  Canis  MiTioris. 

go'-mer  (1),  s.  [Sept.  Gr.  yo/xop  ((jtmor)  ;  Heb. 
^'5^  (oiner,  homer,  gomer,  or  ghomer).  There  is 
no  consonant  in  Englisli  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  Heb.  letter  y  with  which  the  word 
commences.  It  may  be  jTonounced  gh  or  g 
or  h  or  be  left  unpronounced.  Gomer  is  tliere- 
fore  another  spelling  for  horner  occurring  in 


Lev.  xxvii.  16,  Isa.  v.  10,  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14, 

and  Hnsea  iii.  2,  and  mrwr  found  in  Exod.  xvi. 
16-36]    [Homer.] 

gd'-mer  (2),  f.     [Named  after  Its  inventor.] 
Ordn. :  A  form  of  chamber  in  ordnance, 
consisting  of  a  conical  narrowing  of  the  bore 
towards  the  inner  end. 

gom'-er-il,  gom'-rell,  gam-phrel,  s.  &  a. 

[Etym.  doubtful.] 

A.  As  aiLbst. :  A  fool,  a  blockhead. 

"  Atimlst  as  silly  ab  our  auld  daft  laird  here  ftnd 
blB  gomeriU  o'  Bous." — Scott :  Rob  Itoy,  ch.  xiv. 

B.  Asndj^  Foolish,  stupid. 

*gom-man,  ».  [A  contraction  of  godsman  or 
g'mdiiian.]     A  godi'itther. 

*gomme  (1),  «.      [An  abbreviated   form   of 

gomme.r  (q.v.).] 

"  Com,mert.   A  ehe-goaaip  or  godmother ;  ayomtn*."— 
Cotgrave. 

*  gomme  (2),  ».    [Gum,  s.] 

gom  -me-lin,  s.    [Fr.  gomvuliTte.] 

Vhem.,  &c. :  The  same  as  Dextrine  (q.v.). 
Called  also  British-gum,  Starch-gum,  and 
Fruit-gum.    (Spon.) 

•gom'-mer,  s.    [Gam.meh.] 

gom'-phi-a,  a.  [Gr.  7o/4<^o?  (gomphos)  =  a 
bolt ;  named  from  the  shape  of  the  fniit.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Ochnacea.  The  bitter 
root  and  leaves  of  Gomjikia  angustifolia  are 
given  in  Malabar  in  a  decoction  of  milk  or  water 
as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  anti-emetic.  G.hexa- 
spenna  and  G.  JabotapUa  aie  taken  as  medi- 
cinal bitters  in  Brazil,  The  oil  of  G,  parvl- 
Jfora  is  used  in  that  country  in  salads. 
(Lindley.) 

gom-phi-a'-sis,  «.     [Gr.  yo^<^io(ns  (gomphia- 

sis)  =  tootliache.] 

Path. :  Looseness  of  the  molar  or  other 
teeth  in  their  sockets. 

gom-pho-car'-piis,  s.  (Gr.  yofi^o^  (gomphos) 
=  a  bolt,  and  icapiros  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceee,  tribe 
Asclepiade<e  veriE.  The  leaves  of  Gomplio- 
carpus  fruticosiis,  called  in  Syria  Argel  or 
Arghel,  are  used  to  adulterate  senna. 

gdmpb-d^'-er-as,  s.  (Gr.  -yo/Lnfjos  (gomphos) 
=  a  bolt,  and  Kepas  (keras)  =  a  horn.] 

Palwont  :  A  genus  of  Cephalopods,  family 
Orthoceratidae.  There  are  many  species  from 
the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Carboniferous  for- 
mations. 

t  gom'-pho-lit©,  s.  [Gr.  yo^^oy  (gomphos)  = 
a  bolt,  and  Ai0os  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Petrol.  (£■  Geol. :  The  name  given  by  Brongniart 
to  conglomerate  rocks  of  Tertiary  age,  called 
in  Switzerland  Nagelflue. 

gdm-pb6-16'-bi-um«  s.  [G..  y6tJ.fi>oi  (gom- 
phos) =  a  bolt,  and  Ao^6s  (lobos)  =  (1)  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  ;  (2)  a  legume.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Podalyrieae.  Stamens  ten,  free — i.e.,  not 
united  into  two  bundles.  About  thirty  species 
are  known,  all  from  Australia,  Gompholobium 
tincinatum  is  said  to  be  poisonous  to  sheep. 

gompb-o-ne'-ma,  s.  [Gr.  76^(^)0?  (gomp?ios) 
=  a  bolt,  and  jTJ^a  (»^"wi)=that  which  is  spun, 
yarn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Diatomaceae.  Kutzing 
enumerated  thirty  species,  t;welve  of  which 
are  stated  by  Smith  to  be  British.  Gomphonema 
Bcrkeleii  is  common  in  spring  in  brooks,  oc- 
curring as  cushion-like  gelatinous  masses  ad- 
hering to  stones. 

gom-ph6'-^is»  s.  [Gr.  y6fx^iaa-i<;  (gompkosis) 
=  (1)  a  bolting  together  ;  (2)  see  definition.] 

Anat.  :  A  kind  of  articulation  or  impaction 
by  which  the  roots  of  teeth  are  implanted  in 
theirsockets.  Quain  considers  thatthisshould 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  articulations. 

g6m>pbre'-na,  s.  [Altered  from  Lat.  grom- 
ph(ena  =:  a  kind  of  amaranth,  probably  Ama- 
ranthus  tricolor.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Gomphreneae 
(q.v.).  The  speciesare  called,  from  the  rotun- 
dity of  their  flowers.  Globe  Amaranths.  About 
four  have  been  introduced  into  Britain.  The 
best-known  is  Gomphrena  globosa.  If  its 
heads  of  flowers  arc  gathered  before  they  are 
too  far  advanced,  they  will  retain  their  beauty 


t  for  years,  G.  ojflcinalis  and  G.  macrocej-fiaJm 
are  used  in  Brazil  in  intermittent  fever,  colic, 
diarrhoea,  Aic,  Their  root  Is  considered  a 
stimulating  tonic. 

gSm-pbre-ne-ss,  «.  pi      [Mod.  Lat.  pom- 
phren{it),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  8u£f,  -etc.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Amaranthaceae. 

gS-mu'-tl,   gft-mu'-td.  «.     [Malayan.] 

1.  But.  :  The  Aieng  Palm,  Sagiurus  saccharir 
/er,  common  in  the  southern  Asiatic  islands. 

2.  Comm. :  The  same  as  GoMUTi-FiBBE(q.T.) 

gomnti'fibre,  s. 

Camm. :  The  fibre  of  the  Gomuti,  or  Areng. 
It  is  derived  from  the  -leaf-stalks  which  it 
surrounds,  is  black,  and  like  horsehair.  It  la 
used  forcordage,  forthatching,  6ic.  Itis  called 
u\ao  Ejoo. 

gon'-a-gra,   s.      [Gr.  TOfavpa  (gonagra).  see 

def., 'from' -yoi/i*  (gonu)  =  the  knee,  and  aypa 
(agra)  =  a  catching.  ] 

Pathol. :  The  name  ^ven  by  the  old  Greek 
physicians  to  gout  in  the  knee.  (Parr,  Tan- 
ner, &c.) 

gon-a'-kie,  s.    [An  African  word.] 

Bot.  :  Acacia  AdansoniL  It  yields  good 
timber. 

■gon,  v.i.    [Go,  v.] 

*  gon,  pret.  hpa.  par,    [Go,  u.] 

go-nan'-gi-iim,  s.     [Gr.  7<i»^c  (gonos)  =  off- 

spring,  seed,  and  ayytlov (anggeion)  =  a  vessel.) 

Zool. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  in  which  the 

reproductive  buds  of   certain  hydrozoa    are 

produced, 

gon'-dd-la^  *  gon-dole,  *  gun-da-loe,  $. 

[Ital.  diniin.  of  gonda  =  a  boat ;  from  Gr. 
Kovhv  {kondu)  =  a  drinking- vessel,  from  the 
shape,] 

1.  A  Venetian  pleasure  boat.  A  gondola 
of  middle  size  is  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet 
beam,  and  is  rowed  by  one  man  standing  at 


the  stern  and  using  one  oar.  It  has  a  well- 
fumished  cabin  amidships,  and  is  painted 
black.  The  stem  and  stern  rise  in  pointed 
elevations,  the  former  being  surmounted  by 
the  ferro,  a  bright  iron  cleaver. 

••  Didst  ever  see  a  Gtmdota  I    For  fear 

You  ahould  not.  I'll  describe  it  you  ezactlf : 
Tis  a  long  covered  boat  that's  common  here. 


Howed  by  two  rowers,  each  caUed  Gondoiier, 

It  glides  along  the  water  loolcing  blackly. 
Just  like  a  comn  clapt  iu  a  c&noe. 
Where  none  can  ma&e  out  what  yon  say  or  da" 

SSfron :  Beppo,  19. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  carrying  produce 
and  goods.    (Americajt.) 

3.  A  railway-platform  car,  with  low  or  no 
sides.     (American.) 

*  gon'-do-let,    s.     [A  dimin.    from   gondola 
(q.v.).J    A  little  gondola.    (Moore.) 

gon'-do-lier,  *  gun-de-Uer,  s.    [Ital.  gon- 
doliere.]    A  man  tliat  rows  a  gondola. 

"Startled  at  the  sound,  I  spraugupoa  my  feet,  wbilo 
thegondoHer.  letting  slip  his  single  oar,  lost  it  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  beyoud  a  chance  of  recovery-' — £■  A. 
Poe :  The  Assiffyititiotu 

gone,  *  gon,  pa.  i)ar.  &  a.     [Go,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language . 

1.  Departed,  moved,  or  started  away. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;    go,  pdt| 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who.  son;  miite,  ciib.  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian,     sq,  cb  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qa  =  Uw« 
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8,  Dead,  departed,  deceased. 

"A  liog,  that  hna  tiia  n"ae  held  tn  the  vapour.  loReB 
ft)]  sii^ns  of  life;  but  carried  Into  the  air,  or  thrown 
Into  a  lake,  recovers.  If  uot  <i\iite gone."— Additon :  On 
Jtalt/. 

3.  Departed ;  lost. 

••  speech  la  conflneil  to  the  llrlng.  and  Imparted  to 
only  those  that  are  in  prcitence,  and  Ifl  transleDt  and 
^one."— Bolder:  On  tha ClasHct. 

4.  Ruined,  undone, 

"  Ho  intist  know 'tis  none  of  yoor  datuthter  nor  my 
■inter;  we  are  gone  else."— Shakeip. :  Winter'$   Tale, 

iv  a. 

5.  Advanced  ;  forward  in  progress. 

*'Ihftve  known  nheep  cured  of  the  rot,  whpn  they 
have  not  lieen  f:ir  /'Hi"  with  it.  only  by  being  put  into 
brooinlands." — Morthner :  Husbandry. 

n.  Archery  :  Applied  to  an  arrow  shot 
beyond  the  mark. 

•  gon-elf  «.  [O.  Fr,  gonetle,  gonele ;  Prov. 
flwnc/,  gonella  ;  Itil.  gotinelta,  from  O.  Fr.  gone, 
Frov.  goiia,  Ual.  gonna,  LoyrhRt.guna^guiina, 
Gael,  gun,  WeL  'gwn  =  a  gown  (q.v.).]  A 
mantle,  a  cloak. 

gdne'-iiesSf  «.  A  sense  of  faintness;  a  feeling 
of  being  overcome.    (  U.  S.  Colloq,) 

g6n-ep'-ter-yx»  s.  [Gr.  ytovia  (gdnia)  =  a 
corner,  an  angle,  or  yow  (gonu)  =  a  knee,  and 
TTTepui  (pterttx)  =  a  wing.l 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family 
PapilionidsB,  sub-family  Pieridi.  Goneptprjix 
Thamni  is  the  Brimstone  Butterfly.  Its  wings 
have  an  angular  projection  [etym.],  and  are 
brimstone  -coloured.  Expansion  of  wings 
about  2i  inches.  It  is  common  in  the  south 
of  England,  but  does  not  extend  to  Scotland, 
for  its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  Common  Buck- 
thorn (Rhannms  ciitharticus)  which  does  not 
grow  there.  It  is  velvety-looking,  dark  green, 
with  a  pale  line  on  each  side.    (Stalnton,  &c.) 

gon'-fa-lon,  gon'-fa-non,  *  gof-fa-noun, 
*  gon-fa-noun,  ^  gon-fa-nun,  *  gon- 
fay-noun,  *  gon-fe-noun,  *  goun-fa- 
noun,  "  gun-fa-noun,  *  gun-fan-un,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  gunfanan,  gon/anon  ;  Fr.  gonfalon ;  Sp. 
confitlon;  Ital.  gonfahne,  from  M.H.Ger.  gun- 
fyno  =  A  battle  stiindard,  from  gvnt,  giind  — 
tattle,  and/iitto,  vatto  (Ger.ya/ine)=a  banner.] 


GONFALON. 

A  small  flag  attached  to  the  pole  of  a  lance.  It 
differed  from  a  banner  in  this  respect,  that. 
Instead  of  being  square,  and  fastened  to  a  ton- 
Bure  bar,  the  gonfalon,  lliough  of  the  same 
figure,  was  lixed  in  a  frame  made  to  turn  like 
a  modern  ship's  vane,  with  two  or  three 
streamers  or  tails.  The  object  of  thegonfanou 
was  ])rincipally  to  render  great  people  more 
conspicuous  to  their  followers,  and  to  terrify 
the  horses  of  their  adversaries. 

"3t.'mdw(ls  and  ijonfulons  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Strtiaui  \a  the  air.  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  589. 

gon-fa-lon-leP',  «.      (Ital.  goyifoloniere.]     A 

standard-bearer;  the  person  entrusted    with 

the  public  gonfalon  in  medieval  Italian  cities. 

"Waa  not  the  rotation,  too,  provided  for  by  the 

annual  election  of  her  goitfalonier.''—Bp.  Wren  :  Mon^ 

archy  AiterteU,  ch.  x.  (1659). 

*  gong  (I).   *  gonge,  *  goonge,  s.    [A.S. 
gang  =  a  going,  a  passage,  a  privy.]    [Oano.] 
L  Going,  motion. 

•■  Uonden  butea  felinge,  fet  bute  gonye  " 

Legend  of  St.  Katharine,  49& 

2.  A  privy,  a  jakes,  a  house  of  oflice. 

"  As  he  com  bi  a  ,707117 
Auiidde  the  pit  he'hlt  along." 

Seven  Sages,  1,319. 

3.  A  pit. 

"  In  helle  gonga  to  ly  on  grounde  " 

Coventry  JJysterict,  p.  845. 


*  gong-farmer, «.  A  night  man ;  a  cleaner 
of  privies  or  cesspools. 

*  gong-house, "  gong-huse, ».  A  privy, 

a  house  of  oUice. 

"  gong-man,  •  gang-man,  s.  A  gong- 
farmer. 

gong  (2),  8.    [Malay  agdng^  gdng  =  a  gong.) 

"  I.  (See  extract.) 

"There  ta  one  that  HtHkea  on  a  small  gong, or  s 
W'lu.li  II  iniptriiinent.  bi'furfi  every  stroke  of  the  oar, 
th.ii  the  rowera  answer  nil  at  uneo  with  a  sort  of  a 
hulUnv  noise,  tliroucli  the  tliroat,  and  a  stamp  on  the 
deek  with  one  foot,  and  immediately  plunge  their 
oars  into  the  water.  Tiiua  the  gimn  and  the  rowera 
alternately  answer  each  other,  uiakliig  a  sound  that 
aeenia  wry  pleasivct  and  warlike  to  those  who  are  at  a 
email  distance  on  the  water  or  shoar."  — i>amj4t'r,' 
Voyage.  Timquin  (an.  1688). 

2.  A  musical  instrument  used  principally  in 
the  East.  It  is  tambourine-shaped,  a  disc  of 
thin  bronze  with  an  upturned  flange  ffirminga 
rim.  The  metal  consists  of  seventy-eight  parts 
co]iper,  twenty-two  parts  tin.  The  bronze  is 
of  such  proportions  as  to  be  naturally  brittle 
when  cast.  Gongs  are  beaten  with  a  padded 
drum-stick,  and  are  used  in  the  Ea.st  for 
making  signals,  and  adding  intensity  to  the 
clangor  of  martial  music.  In  many  modem 
residences  gongs  have  replaced  dinner-bells. 
The  gong  has  no  distinct  or  appreciable  note, 
but  gives  out  a  sound  consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  harmonics, 

"And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamour. 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong." 

£,ajig/ellow :  Arsenal  at  Springfield. 

3.  A  stationary  bell  whose  tongue  is  moved 
by  a  wire  or  string.  Commonly  used  as  an 
alarm  or  call-bell  on  steamers. 

gong-gong,  5.    A  gong. 

gong-metal,  s.  The  metal  of  which  gongs 

are  made. 

gon'-gdn-ha,  ».     [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot. :  A  kind  of  holly.  Ilex  Gongonha,  used 
in  Brazil  for  making  tea.  It  is  a  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic. 

gon-gbr'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Antony  Cabal- 
lero  y  Gongora,  formerly  Viceroy  of  New 
Granada.] 

Bot. :  A  fine  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Vandese. 
They  have  lance-shaped  Iea\T'S  more  than  a 
foot  long,  ancl  drooi)ing  flower  racemes  two 
feet.  About  twelve  species  are  known.  They 
grow  on  stems  in  tropical  America.  Eight 
have  been  introduced  into  British  green- 
houses. 

gon'-gyl-ite,  s.  [Gr.  yoyyv'Xos  (gonggulos)  = 
round,  and  suff.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

.1/trt.;Ayellowish  or  yellowish-brown  variety 
of  Agalmatolite,  from  Finland. 

gon-gyl-o-sper'-me-SB,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  -yoyyuXos 

{•p-ii'julos)  =  round,   trn-c'p^a  (spertna)  =  seed, 
and  Lat.  pi.  feiu.  adj.  suff.  -ecc.] 

Bot.  ;  A  collection  of  rose-spored  Algre. 
The  spores  are  collected  without  order  in  a 
mucous  or  membranaceous  mother-ctU.  The 
imcleus  is  sometimes  compound. 

gon'-gy-liis  (pi.  gdn'-gy-li)t  «.    [Gr.  707- 
yuAos  (gongulos)  =  round.] 
Botany : 

1.  A  spore  of  certain  fungals. 

2.  A  round,  hard,  deciduous  body  connected 
with  the  reproduction  of  certain  sea-weeds. 

3.  One  of  the  granules  contained  in  the 
shields  of  certain  lichens. 

go  -  ni  -  as'- ter,  s.  [Gr.  yuvCa  (g6nia)  =  an 
angle,  and  acrnqp  (aster)  =  a  star.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Echinoderms,  order 
Asteroidea. 

2-  Palceont. :  It  came  into  existence  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Jurassic  period. 

go'-ni-a-tite,  go-ni-a-ti'-tes,  s.  [As  if  from 
a  Mod.  Lat.  term  goniotus.  Gr.  yiavia.  (gonia) 
=  an  angle,  and  suff.  -I'-nis  (itis),  or  t  may  be 
euphonic] 

PalcEontology,  Geology,  tSx. : 

1.  {Of  the  form  goniatites)  :  A  genus  of  Am- 
monitidce.  It  has  a  discoidal  shell,  lobed 
sutures,  and  the  siphuncle  dor.sal.  Known 
species  197,  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the 
Trias. 

2.  iPf  (Ae /orm  goniatite) :  The  English  name 
for  any  species  of  the  genus  Goniatites  (q.v.). 


go-nJ-a-tit'-i-dae,  s.pl.  [M-.d.  Lat.  g(mla- 
tit(es),'3,\\i\  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Uhe.] 

PaUront. :  A  family  of  Cephalopoda.  Mr. 
S.  Woodward  does  not  recognise  it,  but  leaves 
goniatites  in  the  Ammonitida. 

gO-nid'-i-a,  s.  pi.  [Or.  ytaviSia  (gdnidia),  pL 
of  yuivi6iov  (gdnldioii)  =  a  small  corner  or 
angle,  dimin.  o(  yntvCa  (ffdnfa)  =  a  corner,  aa 
angle.] 

Bot.  :  The  green  spherical  cells  which  exist 
in  the  thallus  of  lichens,  and  distinguish  them 
from  futigals.  They  are  of  various  forms; 
tliey  produce  zoospores. 

go-nid'-i-al,  a.     [Gr.  yutvihia  (gdnidia)  [Go- 

NiDiA],  aufl  Eug.  adj.  suff,  -al.] 
Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Gonldia. 

gonldlal-layer,  s. 

Bot.  :  A  layer  or  zone  of  variable  thickness, 
constituted  by  gonidia  at  the  place  where  th« 
cortex  and  medulla  meet  in  the  thallua  of  a 
liclien,    (Thome.) 

go-l^-om'-C-ter,  s.  [Gr.  yuvCa  (gonia)  =  a 
corner,  an  angle,  and  nirpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.] 

Min.  &  Mach.  :  An  instrument  formeasuring 
angles,  and  specially  those  of  crystals.  There 
are  two  forms  of  it,  the  common  and  the  re- 
flecting goniometer.  The  former  was  in- 
vented by  Caraiigeau.  Its  principle  is  the 
movements  of  a  movable  arm  constituting  the 
radius  of  a  graduated  semicircle.  It  is  best 
adapted  to  take  the  angles  of  a  crystal  free 
from  the  gangue,  and  even  then  is  not  very 
precise  in  its  indications.  It  is  now  rarely 
if  ever  used. 

The  reflecting  goniometer  is  founded  on  th» 
reflecting  jiower  of  the  polish  on  the  natural 
planes  or  fracture  surfacs  of  minerals.  In  the 
figure  a  6  is  the  principal  circle  gi-aduated  on 
one  edge  to  half  degrees,  and  divided  for  con- 
venience into  two  parts  of  180"  each  ;  c  is  a 
brass  plate  screwed  upon  and  supported  by 
the  pillar  d,  and  graduated  as  a  vernier  ;  /  is 
the  axle  of  the  circle  a  6,  and  passes  through 
the  upper  parts  of  the  two  pillars  d  e,  the 
other  ends  of  which  are  inserted  into  a  wooden 
base  m ;  g  h  13  &u  axle  enclosed  within  /, 
and  turned  by  means  of  the  smallest  circle  i, 
which  com- 
municates a 
motion  to 
all  the  ap- 
paratus on 
the  left  of 
k,  without 
moving  the 
pr i  ncipal 
circle  a  b; 
fc  is  a  circle 
to  which  is 
at  ta  ched 
the  axle  of 
the  princi- 
pal circle. 
Whenever  a 
crystal  is 
to  be  mea- 
sured, it  is 
attached  by 
means    of 

wax  to  one  end  of  a  plate  of  brass^  n.^  the 
other  end  of  the  plate  being  placed  in  a 
slit  in  the  upper  part  of  the  circular  brass 
stem  0,  which  passes  through  the  tube  p,  to 
which  it  is  so  ad.iusted  as  to  allow  of  being 
moved  either  up  or  down,  or  circularly  by 
means  of  the  circle  q.  The  tube  p  is  fixed  to 
tlie  curved  brass  plate  r,  which  is  attached, 
but  so  as  to  allow  of  motion,  to  another  curved 
plate  5.  by  means  of  a  pin  ( ;  tlie  other  end  of 
the  latter  jdate  being  connected  with  the  con- 
cealed axle  g  h,  to  which  a  motion  is  given  by 
turning  the  half  circle  i.  The  stem  0,  which 
may  be  raised  or  depressed  at  jileasure,  should 
be  used  to  place  the  cr>'stal  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible on  a  line  with  the  iimer  axle.  Let  it 
now  be  supjiosed  that  the  instrument  is 
placed  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  distant  from 
a  window.  Let  a  black  line  v  be  drawn  on 
the  wainscot  between  the  window  and  the 
floor,  and  i>erfectly  parallel  with  the  hori- 
zontal base  of  the  window.  If  then  the  eye 
be  placed  almost  close  to  the  ci-}*stal  I,  a  re- 
flection of  one  of  the  bars  will  be  seen  on  one 
of  its  planes.  Adjust  it  till  it  is  parallel 
with  the  black  line  v,  the  crystal  is  thea 
turned  by  turning  the  little  circle  i,  until  the 
reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  on  the  next 


bSll,  b6^;  poiit.  j<5^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  hen^h;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.  estist.    -ing. 
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plane  perfectly  on  a  line  with  and  upon  tlie 
black  line  v  Both  reflections  being  kept 
accurate,  it  is  next  needful,  by  means  of  the 
circle  fc.  to  turn  the  principal  circle  until  It  is 
arrested  by  the  stop  a:  or  the  pillar  d;  it  will 
then  be  fount!  that  180°,  or  the  principal 
circle,  coincides  witli  o  on  the  vernier.  If  tlie 
circle  k  be  tlicu  turned  with  the  eye  close  to 
the  crystals  till  the  reflection  of  tJie  same  bar 
Is  seen  on  the  adjoininj;  plane  precisely  ui>on 
the  black  line  v,  the  distance  moved  by  tlie 
prini'ipal  circle  will  indicate  in  degrees  the 
angle  of  tlie  crystal.  The  small  crystals  nf 
bodies  are  generally  ninre  regular  than  the 
larger  ones,  and  a  surface  of  j^„i  i>art  of  an 
inch  in  length  if  perfect  and  brilliant  will  bo 
sufficiently  large  to  be  accunitely  measured 
by  the  reflecting  goniometer.    (iV.  FhilUjts.) 

go-m-o-met'-rio,    go-m-o-mot'-rK-cal, 

a.  [Eng.  ffoniomettiy) :  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining 
to  gonionjetry  or  goniometerfl ;  measured  by 
a  goniometer. 

go-ni-om'-e-trj,  s.  {Qr  yuvia  (gdnia)  =  an 
angle,  and  (tiTpov  (inetron)  =  a  measure  ;  Fr. 
goniom^irie.]  The  art  or  science  of  measuring 
solid  angles. 

go-m-oph'o-lifs,  s.  [Gr.  ytavia  {gonia)  —  a 
comer,  an  angle  ;  and  ^oAi>  {pholis)=  a  horny 
scale  of  a  reptile,  in  reference  to  the  rectangu- 
lar form,  size,  number,  and  firm  junction  of 
the  osseous  scales.    (Oweji.)] 

Palfsoni. :  A  genus  of  fossil  crocodiles, 
placed  by  Sir  Richard  Owen  under  his  sub- 
order Aniphieoelia,  and  by  Professor  Huxley 
doubtfully  under  that  which  he  terms  Meso- 
Buchia.  Tlie  remains  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded  were  found  in  1836  in  a  quarry  near 
Swanage,  and  Mr.  Robert  Trotter  purchased 
them  for  Dr.  Mantell.  They  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  species  is  Goniopholis 
craxidcns,  sometimes  called  the  Swanage 
Crocodile.    {Mantell,  Owen,  &c.). 

*gonne,  s.    [Gun.] 

*goime,  v.i.    [Go.  r.] 

*gonn-en,  *  gonnd»  pret  ofv,    [Go.] 

gd-no-blas-tid'-i-on  (pi.  go-no-blas- 

tid-i-a),  y.  [Gr.  yovo^  {goii<>^)=  that  which 
is  begotten,  a  cliild,  also  seed,  &c  ;  and  dimiu. 
of  ^Aao'T65  (blastos)^a.  sprout.] 

Zool.  (PL)  :  Special  processes  from  the  body- 
wall,  or  cosnosarc,  of  Hydraetinia,  Dicnryne 
and  other  Cor>'nida.  They  are  atrophied,  or 
nndeveloped,  polypites,  differing  from  perfect 
ones  in  being  usually  destitute  of  a  mouth 
and  in  having  shorter  tentacles.  They  carry 
the  reproductive  receptacles  or  gonophores  in 
cei-tain  hydrozoa.  AUman  calls  them  Blasto- 
styles. 

go-no-cal'-y-cine,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  grmocalyx 
(genit.   go7iocalycis)   [Gonocalyx]  ;  suff.  -ine.] 
Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  a  gonocalyx. 

■'  Disguised  medusoids.  in  which  there  is  a  central 
mantilTlal  process  jiud  a.  rudimentiry  aysteio  of  gono- 
calycine  cajx&I*"— Nicholson :  Zool.  I5th  ed.).  p.  llo. 

go-no-ca'-lyx,  s.  [Gr.  y6vos  (goms)  =  a  child, 
and  Lat.cn/yj; ;  Gr.  Ka\v^ (kaliu:)  =  a  covering.] 
Zool.  :  A  bell-shaped  disc,  attached  by  the 
base  to  the  parent  organism  in  the  Corynida, 
the  swimming-bell  in  a  medusiform  gonophore^ 
or  the  same  structure  in  a  gonophore  which 
is  not  detached.    (Nicholson.) 

•gon-of,  *  gon-oph,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  gone- 
0/.]    A  thief,  a  pickpocket. 

gd~no~16'-be-8e,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  gonolob(ns), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi.  adj.  suft".  -cce] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Asclepiadaceae. 

g6-ndl'-d~bus,  s.  [Gr.  -ytoi/ta  (gonia)  —  angle, 
and  Ao^os  (lobos)  =  a  pod.  Named  from  the 
angular  pods.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gono- 
lobese.  It  consists  of  twining  or  shrubby 
plante  of  the  United  States  and  other  parts 
of  North  America.  Some  species  have  been 
cultivated.  It  has  racemes,  or  corymbs,  of 
greenish  or  dingy  purple  flowers.  About  sixty 
species  are  known.  The  juice  of  (lonolobus 
VHtcrop/njllm  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  to  jtoisun  their  arrows. 

gon'-o-phbre,  gd-noph'-o-rum,  s.  [Gr. 
yoi'os  i'jonos)  =  seed,  and  dtopo?  ( pkoros)  = 
bearing.]  ' 


1.  Bot. :  A  short  stalk  which  bears  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  in  such  plants  as  Anonads, 

2.  Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Prof  Allman 
to  the  bud  or  sac  containing  the  reproducitive 
elements  in  the  Corynida  and  other  hydroz<ia. 
It  is  used  whether  the  buds  become  detached 
or  not. 

go-no-  pla'-9l-an^,  s.  pi.    [Gonoplax.] 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  for  the  Gonopla- 
cidae  (q.v,). 

gO-no-pla'-fJ-dfiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gono- 
plax, gciiit.  gonoplac(is) :  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj. 
BUfl*.  •idm.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  brachyurous  Crustaceans 
having  the  carapace  either  sfjuare  or  rhom- 
boidal.  and  much  broader  than  it  la  long. 
Milne  Edwards  places  it  between  the  Ocypo- 
dians  and  the  Grapsoidians. 

g6'~no-plax,  s.  [Gr.  7dta»  (ijonu)  =  the  knee, 
and  (jiA<i$  {]>lax)  =  anything  flat.] 

Zool:  The  typical  genns  of  the  family  Go- 
noplacid^p  ((\.v.).  Goniyplax  angulata,  or  angu- 
latus,  is  found  iu  Britain. 

go-nop'-ter-a,  s.  [Gr.  y6w  (gonu)  =  the 
knee,  or  yuivt-a.  (gonia)  =  an  angle,  and  wrepa 
(j^teTa),  pi.  of  HTfpov  (pferoTi)  =  a  feather,  a 
wing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Gonoiiteridte  (<i.v.).  Only  British  species, 
GoTwptera  lihatriz. 

go-nop-ter'-i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  gonf>p- 
ter(a){>].y.).,  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -wia.] 
Entom:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Noctuina. 
British  species  only  one.     [Gonopteba.] 

gon-or-rhoe'-a,  s.    (Lat.,  from  Qr.yovop'poia 

(gonorrholn)  {Galen):  ^oi/os  (gonos)  =  seed, 
and  pew  (Tho)  =  to  flow.  The  etymology  does 
not  name  the  disease  accurately.  (See  def.).] 
Pathol.  :  A  specific  disease,  chiefly  affecting 
the  urethra,  but  sometimes  also  other  mucous 
surfaces,  accompanied  by  inflammation  and 
muco-purulent  dischai^e  ;  in  the  chronic  form 
it  is  termed  gleet,  the  discharge  then  being 
thinner,  sometimes  lasting  for  months,  or 
even  years. 

gd-no-s6'me, «.  [Gr.  -ydros  (jonos)= offspring, 
seed,  and  avjua  (soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  The  name  apjdied  by  Prof.  Allman  to 
the  reproductive  zooids  of  a  hydrozoon  taken 
collectively. 

go-no-the'-ca,  5.  [Gr.  y6vo^  (gonos)  =.  off- 
spring, seed,  and  Lat  theca  ;  Gr.  0)j.o)  (theJce) 
=  a  box  or  chest.] 

Zool. :  The  chitinous  receptacle  within 
which  the  gonophores  of  certain  hydrozoa  are 
produced.     The  same  as  GonangeOm  (q.v.). 

go'-nys,  s.    (Gr.  gonu  =  the  knee.] 

Ornith.  :  The  keel  or  ridge  of  the  lower  man- 
dible in  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

good,  *  god,  *  gode,  *  gond,  *  gaod, 
*  gud,  *  guid,  *  gude.  a.,  adv.,  interj.,  h 
s.  [A.S.  god;  cogn.  with  Dut.  goed ;  Icel. 
gddhr ;  Dan.  god;  Goth,  gods;  Sw.  god;  Ger. 
gut :  O.  H.  Ger.  g-uot;  O.  Fris.  and  O.  S.  god.] 
A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are 
useful,  proper,  expected,  or  desired  ;  not  bad; 
not  ill  •  worthy  of  praise. 

"  Olid  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold 
It  waa  very  ffuod." —Genesis  i.  31. 

2.  Fit,  proper,  convenient,  useful. 

"  A  universe  of  death  1  which  God  by  corse 
Created  evil ;  for  e/il  ouiy  good." 

Milton:  P.L..  li.  622. 

3.  Fit,  adapted,  useful;  capable  of  being 
used  or  employed.     (Followed  by /or.) 

■■  All  quality,  that  is  good  for  anything,  ia  ori^iniLlIy 
founded  upon  merit" — Collier  :  On  Envy. 

4.  Wholesome,  proper,  useful. 

"The  water  of  Nil  us  ia  sweeter  than  other  waters  In 
taste,  and  it  ia  excellent  gooii  for  the  stone  and  hypo* 
chondriack  melancholy." — Bacon:  Nat.  Ifisf.,  §  767. 

5.  Proper,  right. 

"In  government  it  ia  good  to  use  men  of  one  rank 
equally."— flacoH.-  Fssai/t;  0/ Followers  i  I^rien  da. 

6.  Conducive  to  happiness. 


7.    Kind,    benevolent,    merciful,    gracious, 
bountiTiil. 

"Upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hftnd 
Let  thy  ffood  Imnd  be  laid.  - 

JJUton  :  Tnins.  of  Pialmlxix. 


8.  Friendly,  kind,  gracious.  (Followed  by 
to  or  unto.) 

"  The  m«n  were  tctj  goad  unto  ub."— 1  aamuvl  ixt.  U, 

9.  Uncorrupted,  undamaged,  uninjured, 
without  deterioration, 

"  He  alAo  bartered  away  pluma,  that  would  hav* 
rotted  in  a  week,  for  nutii.  that  would  Uik  good  for  bJa 
•ating  a  whole  yttn."—Lockt. 

10-  IMeasant  to  the  taste,  agreeable. 

"  Eat  thoti  honey,  because  It  la  goi.d ;  and  the  honef* 
eomb.  which  1»  awetit." —I'roverbt  xilv.  13. 

11.  Pleasant,  agreeable,  advantageous. 

"  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleaaaiit  It  is  for  bretlM^t 
to  dwell  t'.^uether  In  unity."— /"lafnt  cxsxllL  L 

12.  Possessed  of  moral  excellence  or  virtue; 
worthy,  upright,  virtuous,  righteous,  religious, 
pious. 


13.  Trustworthy,  genuine. 

"  He  is  neither  a  qood  Irishman  nora^ood  French* 
maiL"— J/ttran/ay;  BUt.  Bng..  ch.  xiL 

14.  Honourable,  noble,  distinguished ;  as. 
He  comes  of  a  good  family. 

15.  Not  blemished  or  impeached  ;  as,  a  good 
name. 

"  Moreover,  b«  most  have  •  good  report  of  thow 
which  are  without."—!  Titnothy  UL  7. 

•  16.  Of  credit,  rich,  able  to  fulfil  engage 
ments  ;  solvent. 

"  Antonio  is  a  good  man  :  my  meaning  In  taying  that 
he  ia  a  good  man.  is  to  have  you  undera&ind  me  that^t 
U  oufflcienf  ■— i'AtiA«»/>.  :  Jferchane  of  iVriJce,  I.  3. 

H  Only  used  now  with /or,  as,  He  is  good  for 
any  amount. 

17.  Companionable,  sociable,  jovial,  merry, 

"  Though  he  did  not  draw  the  good  fellowa  to  him  by 
drinking,  yet  he  eat  welL" — Clarendon. 

18.  Worthy;  used  as  an  address  of  respect; 
as,  good  sir,  good  people. 

19.  It  is  used,  as  an  epithet  of  slight  coo- 
tempt  or  pity. 

20.  Hearty  ;  earnest. 

"  The  good  will  of  the  nation  to  the  present  war  has 
been  since  but  too  mucii  experiencwl  By  the  encceMes 
that  have  attended  iL"—Temjile. 

21.  Real ;  serious  ;  genuine  ;  not  feigned. 

"  Love  not  In  good  earnest,  nor  no  farther  In  tporl 
Deitber,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  tbou  may'rt 
In  honour  come  off  &gnin."—3hak€tp. :  Ai  Fou  LiJte  It, 
L  2. 

22.  Sound  ;  not  false  ;  not  fallacious ;  well- 
founded. 

"  He  is  resolved  now  to  show  how  slight  the  proposi- 
tions were  which  Luther  let  go  for  ^ooA" — Atterbury. 

23.  Adequate ;  weighty. 

"  My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weight7.'*-^AaJUQii.  .* 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  l. 

21.  Confirmed  ;  attested ;  proved. 

25.  Legal ;  valid, 

"  If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  that  title,  either 
there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign  over  them  all, 
or  else  every  father  of  a  family  bad  t^>een  aa  good  » 
prince,  and  had  as  good  a  claim  to  royalty,  as  thvse."-* 
Locke. 

26.  Skilful  ;  dexterous  ;  clever  ;  ready; 
quick  :  as,  a  good  workman. 

"Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws?" — Bhak^tp,: 
Ticelfth  A'ighl.  i.  3. 

27.  Cheerful ;  gay  ;  of  good  heart  or  spirit 

*'  Be  of  good  comfort." — Matthew  ix.  2L 

28.  Fruitful ;  fertile. 


29.  Abundant,  rich. 


30.  Elegant;  delicate;  courteous;  polite: 
as.  He  is  a  man  of  good  breeding. 

31.  Correct, grammatical. accordingto  rules  ; 
as,  That  is  not  good  English. 

32.  Considerable ;  not  small  or  little,  though 
not  very  great. 

"  We  may  suppose  a  great  many  deprees  of  ItttleneM 
and  IJgbtnesB  in  these  earthly  particles,  so  as  many  ol 
them  might  float  in  the  air  a  good  while,  like  exhal». 
tions.  before  they  fell  down."— burner;  Theory nftlt^ 
Sarth, 

33.  Full ;  complete  ;  not  deficient. 

"  Oood  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  OTl^ 
shall  men  give  into  your  Ixtsom."— /,uAe  vi.  38. 

34.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  recovered;  sate; 
secure  :  as,  good  debts. 

35.  It  is  used  simply  to  raise  or  strengthen 
the  force  or  meaning  of  a  word  :  as,  in  good 
faith,  in  good  sootli. 

If  Good  is  largely  used  in  greeting  and  leave- 
taking  :  as,  good  day,  good  morning,  &c. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Well ;  not  ill. 

C,  As  interj.  :  Well !  right  I  used  in  answer 
to  a  remark  or  suggestion. 

•'  Ay,  Hamlet,  goodt}  "         Shakesp. :  Bamlet.  Iv.  1. 


fate,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^.  tother ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  W9lf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub^  ciire,  ^nite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     ».  oa  =  e.     ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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I>,  As  siUisttuitive  : 

1.  Anything'  which  contributes  to  happiness, 
benefit,  advantage,  pleasure,  or  convunience ; 
that  which  is  right,  convenient,  useful,  service- 
able, advanfcigeous,  benevolent,  &c.  ;  an  advan- 
tage, a  benefit. 

Out  o(  our  evU  seek  to  bring  forth  good." 

MiUo7t :  P.  L.,  L  16t. 

2.  An  upright,  honourable,  or  religious  man. 

"All  the  virtues  that  iitteud  tlie  good." 

Hhakesp,:  Henry  VIIL,  v.  2. 

3.  Welfare  :  prosperity  ;  advantage  ;  ad- 
lancement ;  interest. 

"  No  less  Importing  than  our  general  good." 

Shakesp.  :  lUchard  III.,  lil.  7. 

4.  A  valuable  possession  or  piece  of  pro- 
perty :  worldly  possessions,  as  wares,  mer- 
chandise, commodities,  chattels,  effects,  &;c. 
(Almost  always  in  the  plural.) 

"  All  thy  {foods  Rte  confiscate." 

Siiakesp.  :  MerchatU  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

■*  5.  Goodness,  good  qualities,  virtuous  and 
charitable  deeds. 

"  If  bX\  these  petty  ills  shfiU  change  thy  good^ 

Shakesp.  :  Rape  of  Lticrece,  6BS. 

if  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  rjood 
and  goodness:  "  Cond  and  goodness  are  abstract 
terms,  drawn  from  the  same  word  :  the  former 
to  denote  the  thing  that  is  good,  the  latter  the 
inherent  good  property  of  a  thing.  The  good 
we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  of  the 
action  ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  deter- 
mined by  the  motive  of  our  actions." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  good, 
"benefit,  and  advantage :  "  Good  is  an  abstract 
nniversal  term,  which  in  its  unlimited  sense 
cornjireliends  everything  that  can  be  conceived 
of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as 
well  as  utility,  ser\'ice,  profit,  &c.,  are  all 
modifications  of  good.  Good  is  mostlyemployfd 
for  some  positive  and  direct  good;  adimjilage 
for  an  adventitious  and  indirect  good  :  the  good 
is  that  which  would  be  good  to  all  ;  the  advan- 
tage is  that  which  is  partially  good,  or  good 
only  in  particular  cases." 

(3)  He  tlms  discriminates  between  goods, 
chattels,  furniture,  movables,  and  effects:  "In 
the  strict  sense  goods  comprehends  more  than 
furtiitiire.  including  not  only  that  which  is 
adapted  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  a  family, 
but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
person :  the  chairs  and  tables  are  a  part  of 
furnitiire ;  papers,  books,  and  money,  are  in- 
cluded among  the  goods.  The  term  chattels  com- 
prehends that  species  of  gnoiis  which  is  in  a 
special  manner  separated  from  one's  person 
and  house  ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  implements  of 
husbandry,  the  alienable  riglits  which  he  has 
in  land  or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended 
under  chattels :  hence  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
pression to  seize  a  man's  gooiU  and  chattels,  as 
denoting  the  disposable  property  which  he  has 
about  his  person  or  at  a  distance.  Movables 
comprehends  all  the  other  terms  in  the  limited 
application  to  proi>'Tty,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 
Effects  is  a  term  of  nearly  as  extensive  a  signifi- 
cation as  goods,  liut  not  so  extensive  an  appli- 
cation :  whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any 
supposed  value,  or  convertible  into  money,  is 
entitled  his  goods ;  whatever  a  man  has  tliat 
can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth  money  by 
sale,  is  entitled  his  effects."  (Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

(4)  For  the  difference  between  goods  and  com- 
modity, see  Commodity. 

Tf  1.  As  good  :  Equally  well. 

••  Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side, 
As  good  have  grown  tnere  still  a  lifeless  rib." 

^fiUon  :  P.  L.,  ix.  1,154. 

2.  As  good  as:  Equally;  no  better  than; 
the  same  as. 

"  Being  many  times  at  good  as  in  possession  of  the 
victory." — Knollfs  :  Hist,  of  the  Thirkes. 

3.  For  good,  for  good  and  all :  Completely  ; 
entirely ;  finally. 

"The  Cfiod  woman  never  died  after  thin,   'till   aba 
dime  to  die /or  good  and  all-"— 1>' Estrange :  Fahle.f. 

4.  Good  sooth,  in  good  sooth:  In  very  truth  ; 
really  ;  most  assuredly. 

*'  They  In  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  Ught." 
Shafixsp.  sZMerchant  of  Venice,  ii.  4. 

5.  In  good  time  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.:  In  proper  time;  oppor- 
tunely ;  not  too  soon  or  too  late. 

(2)  Music  :  Correctly,  in  proper  time.' 

6.  Good  for  nothing : 

(1)  As  adj.  :  Useless,  worthless. 

•"A   good-for-nothing  ^fellow."  ~  Bai!^ :    Erasmus, 
p.  187. 


(2)  As  snb.<!t.  :  An  idle  fellow,  a  vagabond, 
"  My  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  a  good-foT' 
nothing.'— Lj/tton :  Oodolphin,  bk.  iit.,  ch.  iti. 

7.  Good  fieed  :  Great  care,  heed  or  caution. 

8.  To  he  in  or  get  into  one's  good  graces:  To 
be  in  favour  with. 

"  Having  contrived  to  gel  into  the  good  grace)  of  tbe 
buxom  widow. '~//i<:*<;»u.-  Pickwick,  ch.  xiv. 

9.  To  do  one  a  good  turn:  To  do  a  kindness 
to  one, 

10.  To  hold  good : 

(1)  To  bo  valid,  firm,  or  sure  :  as,  This  word 
holds  good. 

(2)  To  remain  in  force  or  effect :  as.  The 
rule  holiLi  good. 

11.  To  m^ike  good : 

(1)  To  repair ;  to  replace  :  as.  To  make  good 
damage. 

(2)  To  indemnify;  to  give  an  equivalent  for: 
as.  To  make  good  any  loss. 

(3)  To  confirm  ;  to  establish ;  to  prove  ;  to 
verify  :  as,  To  make  good  a  charge. 

"  Each  word  made  good  and  true." 

S/takesp.  :  Bamlet.  1.  2. 

(4)  To  carry  out,  to  perform ;  to  fulfil ;  to 
carry  into  effect. 

"  Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  gnnd  " 

Shakesp.  :  Titnon  of  Athens,  L  2. 

(5)  To  carry  out  safely :  as,  To  make  good 
one's  escape. 

(6)  To  supply  a  deficiency ;  to  make  np  a 
defect. 

"  Every  distinct  being  has  somewhat  peculiar  to  It- 
self, fo  make  good  in  one  circumstance  what  it  wauts 
in  liuother."— L' Estrange :  Fables. 

(7)  To  maintain  ;  to  secure. 

"  Cocvenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city," 

S>iakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  L  S, 

*  (8)  To  prove  to  be  blameless  ;  to  clear. 

"  I  say  pood  queen, 
And  would  by  corab.it  make  her  good." 

Shakesp. :   Winters  Tale,  IL  8. 

12.  To  stand  good ;  To  be  firm  or  valid  ;  to 
hold  good. 

13.  To  thirik  good:  To  consider  good,  ad- 
visable, or  expedient. 

"  If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price."— Zechariah 
ri.  12. 

'  good-bodled,  a.    Having  a  good  figure. 
"A  pretty  good-bodied  woman." — Pepyt :  Diary,  May 
81.  1G66. 

good  -  breeding,  s.  Polite  manners 
formed  by  a  good  education  ;  the  manners  of 
a  gentleman. 

"So  eminently diatincruJsbed  by  good  humour  and 
good  breeding."— JJacaulag  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

good-bye,  good-by,  v^'r.  (A  contrac- 
tion of  God  be  vith  ye.)  A  form  of  salutation 
at  parting  ;  farewell. 

*  good  -  conceited,  a.  Well-devised, 
fanciful. 

"  First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing." — 
Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  n.  3. 

"  good-conditioned,  a.  Having  good 
qualities  or  symptoms ;  free  from  any  ill 
symptoms. 

••  No  surgeon  dilates  an  abscess  of  any  kind  by  injec- 
tions, when  the  pus  ia  good-conditioned."'— Sharp. 

good-consideration,  s. 

Law:  (See  extract.) 

"A  good-consideration  ia  that  of  blood  or  natural 
affection  between  near  relations;  the  satisfaction 
accruing  from  which,  the  law  esteems  an  equivalent 
for  whatever  benefit  may  move  from  one  relation  to 
another."— fi/(icAa((mB.'  CommentarT/,  hit.  ii.,  ch.  26. 

good'^ay,  s.  or  inter}.  A  form  of  saluta- 
tion at  meeting  or  parting. 

*  good  -  deed,  adv.  In  very  deed  ;  in 
truth  ;  assuredly. 

"Yet  finnd-deed,  Leontes,  I  love  theei."— Shakesp. : 
WiiHer't  Tale,  i.  2. 

good-e'en,  good-even,  good-even- 
ing, s.  or  inter}.  A  kind  wish  or  salutation 
in  the  evening. 

*  good-faced,  a.  Having  a  handsome 
face ;  juetty. 

"  No.  gond-fiT'ed  sir;  DO.  swoet  sir."— SAa*«sp.  ; 
Wivfers  T'lle.  iv.  i 

good -fellow,  s.  A  person  of  a  good, 
easy  nature  ;  a  genial,  sociable  person. 

'  good -fellow,  v.t.      To   make  a  com- 
panion of;  to  treat  or  salute  as  a  good  fellow. 
'■  Let  me  rather  he  disliked  for  not  )>eing  a  beast 
than  be  good-fellowed  with  a  hug  for  being  one."— 


good-fellowship,  s.    Bociableness,  com* 

paiuunabli'iieKS. 

'■  Oh,  to  tlie  chih,  the  scenes  of  savage  ]oy» 
Thu  Hch"ol  of  coarne  go"d-fe.tlowship  and  noise." 
Coxcper :  ConversatU/n,  <22. 

good-folk,  8.  pi.  A  popular  euphemistic 
name  f.r  tlic  fairies;  also  called  good  people 
or  good  neighhoiirs.     [Goodman,  5.J 

Good  Friday,  s. 

1.  Calendar  &  Er.cles. :  The  comparatively 
modern  i'Jnglish  appellation  (or  the  day  of  tht 
8avii)ur's  crncitlxjnii,  the  ap]iellation  "good" 
possibly  referring  to  the  beneficial  effects  which 
flow  from  keeping  the  anniversary  ;  the  Conti* 
nental  term,  which  is  of  great  auti<iuity,  lieing 
Holy  Friday.  The  Anglo-Saxons  again  deno- 
minated it  Long  Friday,  from  the  protracted 
religious  services  which  characterized  the  day. 
The  Church  of  England  regards  Good  Friday 
as  the  most  sacred  day  of  the  year,  and  has  ap- 
propriate services,  for  which  see  the  Liturgy. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  this  day  is  not 
a  holiday  of  obligation,  on  which  the  faithful 
are  bound  to  hear  mass  and  to  abstain  from 
servile  works.  It  is  observed  as  a  rigid  fa-st — 
in  sonte  of  the  stricter  religious  communities  a 
single  meal  of  bread  and  water  being  all  that 
is  allowed— and  the  church  services  are  sad. 
and  mournful,  regard  being  had  to  the  terrible 
incidents  of  the  crucifixion  rather  than  to  the 
benefits  which,  as  the  Church  teaches,  that 
event  has  brought  to  mankind.  The  altar  is 
stripped  of  ornaments,  the  sanctuary  is  bare, 
the  sacerdotal  vestments  are  black.  The 
Passion  as  recorded  by  St.  John  is  chanted, 
and  then  follows  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross, 
which  is  kissed  first  by  the  celebrant  and  his 
assistants,  and  in  turn  by  the  congregation. 
The  consecrated  species  is  brought  from  the 
reposoir  (q.v.),  and  the  priest  receives.  [Pbb- 
8ANCTIFIED.]  Vesjiersimmediately  follow.  In 
the  evening  the  matins  and  lauds  for  Holy 
Saturday  [Tenebrae]  are  usually  recited  in 

public.      [HOLY-WEEK.] 

Gtistom:  Good  Friday  is  kept  as  a  legal 
holiday  in  many  of  the  states  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe. 

good  humor,  s.  A  cheerful  pleasant 
teiiijierur  disposition  ;  a  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

"  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good-humour,  and  evtn 
sometimes  of  tun."— Goldsmith:  Essays,  L 

good-humored,   a.        Of  a   cheerful 

temper  or  disposition  ;  characterized  by  good 
humor  ;    not  easily  provoked  or  annoyed. 


In  a   good- 


good-humoredly,  odv, 

humored,  cheeilul  manner. 

good-king-Harry,  s. 

Bot. :  Chenopodium  (Blitum),  Bonus  RenricuM. 

good-lack,  inter}.  An  exclamation  of 
surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration. 

If  Lack  here  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
ladykin  or  laHn,  a  diminutive  from  lady,  as 
applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Our  Lady. 

good-looking,  a.  Of  a  pleasing  cotrn- 
teuanct! ;  well-favoured. 

good -looks,  s.  pi.     Pleasing  features. 

good-luck,  s.  Fortune,  prosperity,  sno 
cehs. 

good-manners,  s.  pi.  Politeness,  d©- 
coram;  propriety  of  behaviour. 

good  -  morning,  *  good  -  morrow,  s, 

A  kind  wish  or  salutation  in  the  morning. 
"  Gnod-niorroif  to  the  sun.     Hail,  thou  fair  he-iven  I 
We  tiouse  i'  tlie  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly." 
Shakesp. :  Cymheline,  iii.  8. 

good-nature,  <. 

*  1.  Among  the  older  di\ines,  the  amount 
of  good  of  which  man  is  capable  when  unaided 
by  the  grace  of  God. 

"  Good-nature,  being  the  relics  and  remains  of  that 
shipwreck  which  Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  imme- 
diate disposition  to  holiness,  "—./^remyrajfor. 'SirrTTiOTi 
at  (he  Funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalstone. 

2.  Natural  kindness  or  mildness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

"  The  good-nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to 
his  character."— .(/(J c/i»/(iy  .■  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xi. 

good-natured,  a. 

*  1.  Naturally  disposed  to  goodness  or  holi- 
ness. 

2.  Of  a  mild,  kind,  and  benignant  temper 
or  disposition ;  benignant. 

A  gay,  good-natured,  easy  friend." 

Cowper  :  Horace,  saL  L  & 


ooil,  bo^;  po^t,  JoT^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-oian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bel,  d^L 
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good— goods 


good-naturedly,  adv.  In  a  pood-na- 
tured  inanntT  ;  with  g^od  nature  or  kindness. 

good-naturedness.  s.  The  quality  ««r 
8tat«^  of  being  igoud-uatured  ;  good-nature, 
good-humour. 

good-nelghbonrs,  s.  pi. 

1.  A  euiiheiiiistie  title  for  the  fairies. 

"  in  the  hinder-end  of  harvest  on  AllhiUlow  even.       _^ 
When  OUT  good-7ieight)our3  doia  ride,  if  I  read  right. 


2.  Witches. 


Alontgomerie :  Ftytiyig. 


good-night,  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language. 
1.  A  kind  wish  or  salutation  at  parting  at 
night. 

*■  '  Beff.-u-e  the  plne-tree'a  withered  branch  1 
Beware  the  awful  avaliin-'he!*  , 

Thia  was  the  peaaaut'a  last  'jood-nigM. 

Lou-jfeilow:  ExcelMor. 

*  2.  A  short  poem,  probably  to  be  sung  as 
m  serenade. 

"  Su«i  they  were  hU  fancies  or  good-niijhtt.'' 

.sLakesp.  :  2  Uenry  IV.,  UL  t. 

n.  Bot. :  Argyreia  bona-nox. 

good  people,  s.  pi.  The  fairies ;  the  good- 
folk. 

good-sense,  s.  A  sound  and  clear  un- 
derstanding; goo  a -judgement,  common-sense. 

••  Goodnature  and  gondsense  mast  ever  join, 
to  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

Pope :  Eaay  on  Criticixm.  524, 

good-Speed,  s.  &  interj.  Good-luck  ; 
godsi>e'.d. 

*  good- tasted,  a.  Having  a  pleasant  taste 
or  flavour. 

"They  then  brought  up  a  dish  of  apples,  and  they 
were  very  Qood-tasted  iruii."—Ounyan :  Pilgnm  t  Pro- 
gress, pt  il 

good-tempered,  a.  Having  a  mild 
temper  ;  not  easily  provoked  or  irritated  ; 
good-humoured. 

good  -  temperedly.  odv.  in  a  good- 
tempered  manner ;  with  good-temper. 

Good  Templar,  s.  A  member  of  a 
society  of  which  the  condition  of  membership 
is  a  pledge  never  to  make,  buy,  or  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  or  offer  them  to  others  as  a 
beverage.  It  arose  in  the  United  States  in 
1851,  where  the  order  rapidly  increased,  and 
whence  it  spread  to  other  countries.  The  first 
English  lodge  was  formed  in  Birmingham  in 
1868  It  has  become  a  social  and  political 
power  in  that  country.  The  members  pass 
through  an  initiatory  rite,  and  the  organiza- 
tion is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Free- 
masonry. In  1876  a  disruption  took  place  on 
the  question  of  allowing  negroes  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  same  lodges  as  whites.  The  order  is 
now  spread  throughout  the  world,  and  has  a 
membership  of  about  5(XI,(K)0,  with  a  junior 
membership  of  about  one-fourth  this  number. 

Good  Templarism,  Good  Tem  - 
plary,  s.  The  principles  professed  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  Good  Templars.  [Good 
Templar.] 

[goodwife.] 


good-wife»  5. 
good- will,  s. 


To  become  good  ;  to  turn  to 

.  .  godeihth  ftzy  and  heghethth." 

Ormulum.  6,011. 


[Goodwill.] 


•  good-TTiller,  s.  One  who  wishes  well 
to  another  ;  a  well-wisher. 

"  The  earle  Douglas  wold  nevir  give  ear  to  his  good- 
vinerw  and  favoureris."— /'iMcor^ie:  Cron.,  pp.  41,  43- 

•  good-'woman,  s.  The  mistress  of  a 
tamily  ;  a  guodwife. 

good-works,  s.  pi. 

1.  Theol :  Works  the  fmii  of  faith. 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  :  There  was  h  dispute  from  lf.4S 
to  1552  between  Melanchthou  and  Nichohis 
Amsdorf,  the  latter  being  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower of  Luther,  as  to  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation.  Melanchthon  took  the 
positive  and  Arasdoi-f  the  negative  side.  (Mo- 
sheim :  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xvi.,  pt.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  §  29.) 


v.t.   &  1      [A.S.  gddian; 
:  M.  H.  Ger,  gueten.] 


*  good,  *  god-en, 

O.  H,  Ger.  guotjan ; 
A.  Transitive : 

1,  To  make  good  ;  to  turn  to  good. 

"  Us9  birrth  sone  thess  te  hett, 
And  tesa  te  mare  uas  goUejin." 

Omulum,  11.881. 

2.  To  manure,  to  improve. 

"A  fruitful  hill  not  bv  nature,  but  by  grace  .  .  . 
God  hath  taken  it  from  the  barren  downa.  and  goodta 
it."— Bp.  Ball :  Fast  Sermon,  1628. 


B.  Intrana, 
what  i«  good. 

"God  mann 


t  good-en'-i-^  s-  [Named  after  the  Rev.  Dr. 
G.inrkMiough,  IBishop  of  Carlisle,  and  a  lover 
of  butauy.] 

}k>t.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Good- 
■tfiiiacfiie  (q.v.).  They  .ire  generally  herbaceous 
plants  with  axillary  or  tt-rminal  yellow  flowers. 

good-en-i-a'-ce-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  good^ 
eniia),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ocecs.l 

Hot. ;  An  order  of  cAlyciferal  exogens,  alli- 
ance Campanales.  It  consists  of  herbaceous 
plants  or  rarely  shrubs  without  milk,  the 
liJiJrs  of  any  one  present  simple  or  glandular. 
Leaves  scitttered,  often  lobed,  without  stipuhs. 
Inflorescence  terminal,  flowers  never  capitate, 
usually  yellow,  blue,  or  pink.  Calyx  usually 
superior,  rarely  inferior,  in  three  to  five  divi- 
sions ;  corolla  monopetalous,  irregular,  with- 
ering after  splitting  into  live  pieces.  Stamens 
five,  distinct  style,  one  simple  fruit,  a  two  or 
four-celled  capsule  with  many  seeds.  There 
are  twenty-four  genera  and  20u  known  species. 
They  are  from  Australia  and  the  Southern 
Pacific.    Some  are  esculent  vegetables. 

good-en'-i-ads,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  goodeni(a)  ; 

Eng.,  &c.  pi.  sutr.  ads.] 

Hot.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Goodeniacece  (q.v.). 

good-en' -i-e-s©,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goodtn\(a), 
and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -€«.] 

J'.nt.  :  A  tribe  of  Goodeniaceae,  bflviug  cap- 
sular fruit. 

t  gOOd'-^-nd^t",  «.      [GOODENOUOH.I 

*  good  -f ul,   '  god-ftil,   *  god  -  fulle,  o. 

lEui;.  good;  ful{l).]  Kind,  gracious,  benevo- 
lent. 

"  Magan  th«ne  king  graette  mid  god,fulle  worde." 

L'tyamon.  ii.  236. 

*  good'-f ul-lj^,   •good-fttl-lyche,  adv 

[Eiig.  opodful ;  -ly.]  In  a  kind,  gracious  man' 
ner ;  kindly. 

"The  martyra  the  vnderstonde 
Qodfuilyche  in  heore  honde." 

Old  Eng.  MitcmU.,  p.  90. 

goodg'-eon,  s.    [Goqoino.] 

good'-ing    (1),  8.     [Eng.   good ;    -ing.]    (Tor 
def.,  see  extract.) 

"  To  go  a  gooding  is  a  coatora  observed  in  several 
parta  of  England  on  St.  Thomas's  Day.  by  women  only. 
who  ask  alma,  and  in  retui-n  for  them  wish  all 
that  is  good,  such  as  a  happy  New  Year,  tc,  to  their 
benefactors,  sometimes  presenting  them  with  spnga  of 
evergreens.  In  some  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent  the 
custom  la  thus  kept  up  ;  and  in  other  counties  goading 
is  the  word  among  tlie  poor  for  coUectms  before 
Christinas  what  may  enable  them  to  keep  the  festi- 
val. " — Todd. 

good'-ish,  a.    [Eng.  good  ;  -ish.]    Rather  good 
than  bad ;  pretty  good ;  fair,  tolerable,  passable. 

"  I  fetched  a  goodlith  compass  around."—^.  /).  Black- 
more:  Loma  Z>oone,  ch.  IviiL 

*  good- less,   good-les,  a.     [Eng.  good; 
-/f.ss.]     Destitute  ;  having  no  goods  or  money. 

*■  Goodies  for  to  ben  it  is  no  game." 

Chancer  :    C.  T..  13.220. 

good  -li-ness,  *  good-li-nesse,  *  good- 
ly-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  goodly ;  -ness.] 

1.  Kindness,  benevolence. 

"  GQod}yneue,  Benignitas,  bejievoleneia."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

2.  Tlie  quality  of  being  goodly ;  grace,  ele- 
gance, beauty. 

"  In  boldness,  greatness,  godliness,  and  might, 
Above  the  princes  bom  of  human  seed.' 

Fair/ij: :  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  XX  107. 

goodly,  •  god-li.  •god-liche.  *  god- 
lyche.  *good-liche,  *goode-ly,  "gude- 
li,  *  gud-liche,  *  gude-ly,  a.  ^  adv.  [A.S. 
godlic;  0.  S.  godHk ;  O.  Fris.  godilik ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  guotlih;  Icel.  gddhligr.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Noble,  excellent,  fine,  elegant,  handsome, 
graceful. 

'•  The  loodflyette  mayd©  .  .  in  al  the  town  of  Troye." 
Chaucer :  Troilus,  ii.  880. 

2.  Kind,  friendly,  gracious,  benevolent. 

■'  Syn  ye  so  goodlich  have  be  unto  me." 

'  Chaucer;  C.T.,Vi,m. 

3.  Pleasant,  agreeable. 
"  Of  flowers  perpetual,  goodly  to  the  eye 

And  blooming  from  afar." 

Logan  :  Episode  of  Levtna. 

i.  Pretty  large  or  considerable  :  as,  a  goodly 
number. 


•  5.  It  is  used  ironically  for  fine,  noble. 

"  'TU  a  goodtu  credit  tor  you." 
Shaketp.  :  Merry  Wives  <if  Winder.  Ir.E 

*  B.  As  adverb  : 

I.  Finely,  splendidly,  nobly,  elegantly,  ex- 
cellently. 


2.  In  a  friendly  manner  ;  kindly. 

"  Y*  ben  wel  and  goodly  advised." 

Chaucer :  Melibeut.  p.  IM. 

3.  Happily. 

"And  then  shall  hartie  looe  continue  long  togtther 
goodly.  In  L*ae  b.jth  p;trtlea  doe  thcyr  duties  accoxd- 
tngly."— rdoi  .  Ei'hesUint  vt 

*  good'-l^-head, '  good'-li-head,  *  good- 
ll-hede.    'goodly-hood,    'gude-li- 

hed,   3.      [Eug.    goodly ;    -head.]     GoodueM, 
grace,  elegance,  goodliness. 

'*  For  ouer  this,  to  upake  of  goodllh^d* 
She  passeth  all  tli^U  I  can  "f  rede." 

Chaucer  .   The  t'loxoer  of  CuTtetU. 

good-man,   *  gnde -man,  s.    [Eng.  good, 
and  Tnan.] 

*  1. 'A  familiar  appellation  of  civility;  a 
rustic  term  of  compUment ;  gaffer ;  frequently 
used  ironieally. 

"  m  lAy  my  head  to  any  goodman't  hat.* 

SJutkesp.  :  Love'%  Labour's  Lost,  L  L 

2.  A  proprietor  of  land  ;  a  landowner,  a 
laird.    (Scotch.) 

*  3.  The  head  of  a'  famUy  ;  the  master  of  a 
house. 

"And  how  in  three  minutes  the  goodman  of  th» 
house  had  been  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood  at  bis  own 
door."— J/.icai*/aj/  -■  Bisi.  Ung.,  ch.  ilii. 

*  4.  A  gaoler. 

"That  morning  before  his  death,  February  17,  the 
goodmnn  of  the  Tolboobh  cime  to  him  In  his  ch^tmbeff, 
and  told  him  he  might  save  bia  life,  if  he  would  sl<n 
the  petition."— H'orfrum."  History,  ii.  833. 

*  5.  Used  euphemistically  for  the  devil. 
From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  treat  the  various  personifications  of 
evil  with  respect.  Thus  the  Erinnj-s  of  Greek 
mythology  became  the  o-efifai  Beoi  (  =  vener- 
able goddesses)  of  popular  phrase,  and  the 
Eumenides  (well-meaning  ones)  of  later  poets. 
In  Jude  9  we  read  that  "Michael  the  arch- 
angel, wlien  contending  with  the  devil,  he 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not 
bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation,  but 
said,  Tiie  Lord  rebuke  thee."  As  an  instance 
of  the  survival  of  this  custom,  Moncure  D. 
Conway  {Demonology,  i.  13)  relates  a  story  of  a 
Hampsliire  lady  who  asked  a  friend  of  his  if 
she  made  her  children  bow  when  they  men- 
tioned the  devil's  name,  adding  solemnly,  *'  I 
do,  I  think  it's  safer." 

goodman's-croft,  s. 

Aiithrop. :  A  strip  of  ground  or  comer  of  a 
field  formerly  left  untilled,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
belief  that  unless  some  such  place  were  left, 
the  spirit  of  evil  would  damage  the  crop. 

*'  Scotohmen  still  living  remember  the  comer  of  » 
field  being  left  untilled  for  the  goodman's-croft," — 
Tyior  :  Primitive  CttUure,  ii-  3:o. 

good  -ness,  *  god-nesse.  *  gode-ncs, 
g'ode-nesse.  'good-nesse,  *gud-nes, 
*guid-ness,  '  gud-ness,  5.  [A.tj.  godjiessj 
M.  H.  Ger.  guotnisse.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  good  moraUy; 
virtue,  excellence  of  character. 

•■  You  could  not  know,  nobody  bat  myself  coaU 
know,  \ieT  goodness."— Maeauiay :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

•2.  That  which  is  go<»d  ;  right. 

"  Flee  scbame  and  schrewednesse  and  doo  goodnnmJ' 
—Chaucer  :  Slelibeus.  p.  189. 

3.  Kindness,  mercifulness,  benevolence, 
beneficence. 

"  Poor  soul.  God's  goodness  has  been  great  to  the*: 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  p.-iss." 

Shake»p.  :  2  Henry  VI..  M.  L 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  good,  un- 
damaged, or  free  from  deterioration. 

5.  Used  as  a  euphemism  for  God  :  as,  Good- 
txess  knows. 

goods,  s.  pi.     [Good,  i.  (4).] 

goods-engine,  £. 

Railway  Eng. :  A  heavy  engine  for  drawing 
goods-trains ;  a  freight-locomotive. 

goods-sbed,  s.  A  covered  or  inclosed 
shed  or  shelter  for  goods  at  railway  stations, 
docks,  &.C. 

goods-train,  s.  pi.  A  train  consisting 
of  wa,i,'gous  or  trucks  laden  with  goods. 

goods-track,  s.    A  goods-wagon. 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or,  wore,  wpif,  worls,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pSt^ 
Syrian,    ae,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a-    qu  -  kw. 


goodship— goosegrasa 
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goods-waggon,  s.  A  railway  waggon  or 
truck  used  in  the  traTispoitatiou  of  goods  : 
called  in  Ambrica  a  freight-ear. 

*K09d'-ship, "  good-schipe.  s.  [Eng.  good; 
•ehip.]    Goodness,  grace,  kindness,  mercy, 

"  In  whom,  of  whom,  thorw  whom  beoth 
Alle  the  goodschipet  that  we  here  iseuth." 

Caitel  (if  Love,  15. 

good'-wifOi  gude-wife,  s.    [Eng.  good^  and 

1.  The  wife  of  a  landed  proprietor  or  laird  ; 
a  farmer's  wife. 

"Thia  Bamen  Sunday  the  ^sAj  Pittmedden,  the  good- 
vtijeni  Idei),  Mr.  William  Lumaden  aud  bis  wife,  &c. 
were  ex«Mmmunicftte."— Npn^dinj;,  i.  238. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  liouse. 

"Wheu  the  lad  came  to  the  house,  the  goudtvife 
bafited,  fUid  gavejhimimeat" "— /"erftTi :  Life,  p.  87. 

(ood-will',  s.     (Eng.  good,  and  will.} 
L  OrdifULTy  Language : 
1.  Benevolence ;    kindly  or  favourable  dis- 
position or  feelings. 


2.  Heartiness,  zeal,  earnestness,  readiness. 

II.  Comm. :  The  custom  of  any  trade  or 
business  ;  the  influence  of  the  seller  of  any 
business  to  secure  to  his  successor  the  custom 
already  existing  ;  the  right  or  title  to  keep  np 
and  continue  the  business  purchased  from  an 
outgoing  tenant;  the  money  paid  for  such 
right  or  title. 

good'-y,    *  good-die,   ""good-ie,  a.  &  «, 

[Eng.  f700(?;  -y.] 

*  A.  As  adj.  :  Simple,  innocent,  silly. 

"So  goodie  ageutT  and  you  thiuk  then  there  ia  no 
punislimeiit  due  for  your  agentahip?"  —  Beaum,  A 
yiet. :  Lover's  Progress,  v,  L 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  term  of  civility  applied  to  women  : 
corresponding  to  tjoodman  as  ajiplied  to  men. 

"  Old  Ooodg  Blake  was  old  and  poor." 

IVordswoj^h :  Qoody  Btakt. 

2.  The  kernel  of  a  nut.    {Avierican.) 

3.  {PI.):  Sweetmeats,  bonbons. 

"  Adjourning  from  time  to  time  to  some  caf6  for  the 
purpose  of  eating  ices  or  sucking  goodies."— H.  A, 
Ilurray :  Lands  of  the  Slave  &  the  F'ree.  ch.  lii, 

good  -y-er'-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Goodyer, 
an  English  botanist.] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  orchids,  tribe  Neottidese, 
and  that  section  of  it  which  has  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  lip  flat,  the  lower  one  two-lobed. 
The  lip  is  free  from  the  base  of  the  column 
and  saccate.  Goodyera  repens,  a  plant  with 
ovate,  acute,  reticulate  leaves  and  cream- 
white  flowers,  is  widely  distributed,  being 
found  in  the  United  States,  and  iu  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Europe. 


'  good- y- Ship, 

Goodness, 


8.      [Eng.    goody ; 


"The  more  shame  for  her  ijoodyship. 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  £he  slip, 

Butler :  Budibras,  pt  L.  c  liL 

•gOOge,   V.t      [GOUOE.] 

goog^-ing^,     goodg^-edn^«    good'-ingj, 

$.  pi.      [GUDQEON.] 

Ship-build.  :  The  metallic  eyes  Ivolted  to  the 
stern-post,  on  which  the  rudder  is  hang.  In 
each  there  is  a  hole  to  receive  a  correspondent 
pintle  bolted  on  to  the  back  of  the  rudder, 
which  this  turns  from  side  to  side,  as  on  an 
axis.  They  are  generally  four,  five,  or  six  in 
number. 

•go6l,  *gule,  goold,  a.  &  s.     [A.S.  gmlo.] 

[GOEL.] 

A.  Asadj.  (Of  the  two  first  forms) :  Tellow. 

"  Thou  art'now  both  goo!  and  green."     Sir  Egeir,  p.  3. 

B.  Assubst.  {Of  the  fomis  ^ool  and  goo\<\). 
Bot. :  Various  plants,  as  Calendula  officinalis, 

Chrysanthemum  segetum,  and  CaWia  palustris. 

godle,  s.  [O.Fr.  goide  =  the  throat ;  Lat.  gula.] 
A  breach  in  a  sea-wall  or  bank ;  a  passage 
worn  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide. 

goom,  ghOOm,  s.     [Mahratta  mar-gkoom.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  Mahratta  names  for  Bearded 
Wlicat  iTritwum  mstivum),  a  grass  cultivated 
m  parti  of  India. 

'goon,  v.i.    [Go,  v.] 

gdonph,  5.     []\Iahratta.] 

Bot. :  The  Mahratta  name  for  Abrus  precato- 
rius.     [Abrus,] 


goor,  3.  IHindust.giir;  Mahratta,  pooL]  Raw 
sugar,  jay;/ rce  made  in  India,  from  the  juice 
of  the  date-palm.  Goor  was  eaten  by  the 
Thugs  as  the  initiatory  rite,  pledging  them 
to  their  nefarious  occupation. 

goor'-a-koo,  good'-a-koo,  ».  [Hind.pooro- 

khoo,  guraku  ;  Mahratti  goodakkoo,  gudakhu.] 
The  name  given  in  paiis  of  India  to  balls, 
prepnretl  of  different  ingredients,  to  be  smoked 
by  the  natives  iu  a  hookah,  or  pipe. 

goo'-roo,  gu'-ru»  *.  [Mahratta  {/ooroo,  guru  ; 
Sansc.  guru.  ]  A  spiritual  preceptor  among  the 
Uindoos. 

goo-san'-der,  s.    [A  tautological  formation  ; 

Eng.  gooscy  and  gander.] 

Ornith. :  Mergus  merganser,  a  natatorial  bird 
of  the  family  Anatidie  (Ducks),  and  the  sub- 
family Mergiuie.  Ttie  male  is  variegated  with 
black,  greenish-black,  rose-coloured,  and  white. 
Most  of  tlie  bill  dark-red,  the  feet  very  clear 
red ;  the  female  whitish-ash,  ash,  reddish- 
brown,  white,  &c. ;  the  bill  faded  red,  the 
feet  yellowish-red.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  whence  it  extends  into  the  nurthern 
part  of  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Jack-saw  in  England. 

goose,  s.     [A.S.  gds.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

2.  Figiiratii'ely : 

(1)  A  silly  person,  a  simpleton, 

(2)  A  tailor's  smoothing  and  pressing  iron, 
from  the  handle  being  like  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

"  Come  in.  tailor ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose." 
Shakesp.  :  Macbeth,  iL  3. 

*C3)  A  game  of  chance  played  on  a  card 
divided  into  small  compartments,  number 
from  one  to  sixty-two,  and  arranged  in  a  spiral 
form  round  an  open  central  space.  It  was 
played  by  two  or  more  persons,  who  moved  their 
counters  over  the  compartments,  accordiug  to 
the  numbers  which  tliey  tlirew  on  dice.  The 
name  was  derived  from  the  figure  of  a  goose 
being  depicted  on  every  fourth  and  fifth  con*- 
partment  in  succession ;  if  the  throw  of  the 
dice  carried  the  counter  of  a  player  on  to  a 
goose  he  was  entitled  to  move  forward  double 
the  actual  number  thrown. 

II.  Ornithology : 

1.  Si7ig :  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Anser.  The 
domestic  goose  is  believed  to  have  descended 
from  Anser  ferus,  called  in  books  the  Greylag 
goose.  The  White  Snow  goose  (Chen  hyper- 
boreas)  and  the  Canada  goose  {Bernicla  cana- 
densis) are  common  species  in  the  United  States 
and  throughuut  the  continent,  breeding  in  the 
far  north.  Among  the  eea  geese  the  Bernicle 
goose  and  Brent  goose  are  specially  to  be  noted. 
There  are  numerous  other  species.  Domesti- 
cated, the  goose  is  of  great  value,  both  for  the 
table  and  for  its  fine  soft  feathers. 

"  So  screams  a  goose  wheu  swaua  melodious  sing," 
ISeattie :  Pastorals,  ix. 

2.  PI.  :  Anserine,  a  sub-family  of  Auatids 
(Ducks).  The  body  is  large  and  heavy,  the 
neck  long,  the  head  small,  and  the  bill  conical, 
the  wings  long  and  powerful,  the  feet  some- 
what long,  with  small  toes.  In  summer  they 
inhabit  the  polar  regions,  migrating  southward 
in  flocks  on  the  ajiprouch  of  winter.  The  nest, 
wliich  is  of  coarse  grass,  and  situated  in 
marshy  places,  is  large  ;  the  eggs  several. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  goose-herd,  goose- 
pic,  Ac. 

goose-and-goslings,  s, 

Bot.  :  Orchis  Morio. 

goose-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Heath-rush,  Jnnc^ts  squarrosus. 
It  is  not  a  genuine  grass.    {Loudon,  &c.) 

goose-dung  ore,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Gaxomatite  (q.v.). 

goose-feast,  s.    Michaelmas. 

goose-flesll,  s.  The  same  as  Goose-skin 
(q.v.). 

t  goose-mussel,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  barnacle.  It  is  not  a  genuine 
mussel,  which  is  a  mollusc,  but  ia  a  crusta- 
cean or  crustaceous  family. 

goose-skin,  s.     A  peculiar  roughness  of 
the  hnman  skin  produced  by  cold,  fear,  &c. 
•'  Her  nkin  began  to  rise  into  what  ia  vulgarly  termed 
goose-skin.  Sliss  Ferrier :  InherUaHce,  ch.  ii. 


goose-step,  s. 

Mil. :  The  act  of  a  recruit  In  balancing  hlm- 
flelf  on  one  foot  while  moving  the  other  back- 
wards and  forwards  without  taking  a  step. 

goose-tansy,  s. 

Bot. :  J'olrntilla  anserirui. 

f  (1)  To  cook  one's  goose:  To  do  for  oneu 
(Slang.) 

(2)  A  vdld  goose  chaae :  A  striving  after  Im- 
possibilities. 

goose,  v.t.    [Goose,  a.] 

1.  To  hiss  ;  to  condemn  by  hissing.  (Slang.) 

"  He  was  goosed  last  night,  be  was  goos^-d  the  nhchi 
before  last.  — /)fcten«.-  f/ard  Times,  ch.  vl. 

*  2.  To  iron  linen  clothes. 

goo§e'-ber-ry,  s.  &  a.    IGoose  has  lostr;  it 

was  originally  groise  or  grose,  from  O.  Fr. 
groisek,  groselle,  groiseUe ;  Ir.groisaid;  Gael. 
groiseid  =  a  gooseberry  ;  Wei.  gnvys  =  a  wild 
gooseberry,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  &  Ger.  krils; 
Dut.  kroes  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  kra\is  ~  crisp,  crisped. 
Cf.  Scotch  grozet.     (Skeat  £  Makn.)j 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang.,  Bot.,  £c.  :  The  fruit  of  Riha 
Grossularia,  also  the  bush  itself.  Sir  Juseph 
Hooker  places  it  uiuier  a  first  section  Grossu- 
laria, of  tlie  genus  Ribes,  witii  the  character 
branches  spinous ;  leaves  plaited  in  bud; 
peduncles  one  to  three  flowered.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  the  wild  gooseberry,  Ribes 
Grossularia  proper,  with  the  leaves  thinning 
abnve,  and  the  fruit  glandular  hairv  ;  and  It. 
Uva  cri^pa,  with  the  leaves  smaller  and  the 
ripe  fruit  glabrous.  Tiie  large  European  goose- 
berry {liibtjs  Grasmdaria),  QTOwn  su  widely  on 
that  continent,  has  not  been  domesticated  in 
the  United  States,  where,  however,  there  are 
several  native  species,  some  of  which  extend 
fruni  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  R.  oxyacan' 
ihni.lfis  is  grown  largely  for  tlie  market.  The 
snowy-flowered  Gooseberry  {R.  niveum)  is  re- 
markable for  its  white  pendulous  flowers. 

II  The  Barbadoej  gooseberry  is  Pereskia 
aculeata;  the  Cape  gooseberry,  Physalis  pubes- 
cens ;  that  of  Coromandel,  Averrhoa  Caram- 
bola ;  the  Indian  Hill  gooseberry  Rhodomyrtiis 
tonientosa,  and  the  Tahiti  gooseberry  Cican 
dlsticha.     (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

2.  Fig. :  A  silly  person. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  gooseberry. 

If  (1)  To  pkiy  gooseberry ;  To  play  propriety  ; 
to  accompany  two  young  lovers  in  public. 

(2)  To  play  old  gooseberry ;  To  play  the  deuce, 
to  act,  to  tlirow  everything  into  confusion. 

gooseberry -bush,   s.     The   same    as 

GoOSEBEIiKY  (q.v.). 

gooseberry  -  fool,  s.  A  compound 
made  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  pounded 
with  cream.     [Fool.] 

"Then  came  sweeta  .  .  .  eome  hot,  some  cool, 
Blaucmauge,  and  quince  custards,  and  goos^terrg- 
fool." 
Barkam  :  Ingold.  Leg.  ;  Lay  of  St.  Romteald. 

gooseberry-moth,  5. 

Entoni. :  The  Magpie-moth,  Abraxas  grossv^ 
lariata.     [Maopie-moth,  Abraxas.] 

*go6se'^cap,  5.  [Eng.  goose,  and  cap  =  Lat. 
caput  =  X\iii  head.]  A  silly  fellow,  a  simple- 
ton, a  goose. 

"  Why,  what  a  gooiecap  wouldat  thou  make  me  t* 
Beaum.  *  Fiet. .  Beggar's  Bush,  iv.  4. 

godse'-foot,  s.     [Eng.  goose;  -foot;   from  th* 
sliape  of  the  leaves  in  some  species  of  tho 
genus.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Tlie  genus  Chenopodium  (q.v.), 

2.  Aspalatlnis  Chenojioda. 
^  The  goosefoot  tribe: 

Bot. :  The  order  Ohenopodiaceae. 

goose'-grass, .«.  [Eng.  goose,  and  grass;  from 
tlie  commou  idea  that  it  is  a  favourite  food  or 
medicine  for  geese.] 

Bot. :  Galium  Aparine,  a  common  British 
plant.  Its  leaves,  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl,  are 
hispid,  their  margins,  midrib,  and  the  angles 
of  tlie  stem  very  rough,  with  reflexed  prickles, 
which,  if  dragged  along  the  tongue,  will  bring 
blood.  Tlie  flowers  are  white.  Called  also 
Cleavers  or  Clivers. 

"  Goosegrass.  or  wild  tanay,  is  a  weed  that  strong 
clays  are  very  subject  io."—ifortimer ;  Biubandm. 


*>^  b^;  poUt,  j6^1;  oat,  5011,  chorus. 
H)ian«  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  ^his;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
:  -tlou,  -§ion  ^  zhun.   -tlous,  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b?!.  del. 
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gooseneck— gorge 


goose -neck,  s.     [Eng.  goose,  and  neck.] 

1.  Nautiail : 

(1)  An  iron  fitted  at  the  end  of  a  yard  or 
boom  for  various  purposes. 

"  The  gooseneck  must  be  spread  out  by  the  armoiirer." 
— JUarryat :  Peter  Simple,  ch.  vL 

(2)  A  davit. 

2.  Hydranl.  :  A  nozzle  having  a  universal- 
joint  connection  to  a  fire-engine  stand-pipe. 

3.  Agric.  :  A  stick  used  in  thatching. 

goose'-  pad  -  die,  v.  t.  [Eng.  goose,  and 
paddle]  To  row  iu  an  awkward,  irregular 
manner. 

goose' -quill,  $.  [Eng.  goose,  and  qtiill.]  One 
of  the  quills  or  large  wing-feathers  of  a  goose  ; 
a  pen  made  of  sucli  a  feather. 

•  go6s'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  goose ;  -ry.] 

1,  A  place  for  keeping  geese. 

2,  Silliness,  stupidity  like  that  of  a  goose. 

"  Wtio  will  Booii  look  tbruugh  and  through  .  .  .  the 
fliiic;il  giiiini-rii  of  your  ueat  aermou  uotor." — MHCcm: 
Apolmjy/or  Smectymniu. 

goose' -share,  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  share.] 

But. :  iktUuni  Aparine, 

goose '-tdngue»  s.    [Eng.  goose,  and  tongue] 
Hot. :  A  composite  plant,  Achillea'Ptarmicaf 
wild  in  Britain. 

goose '-Tirmg,  s.     [Eng.  goose,  and  wing.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  wing  of  a  goose  used  as 
a  dust-brush. 
IL  Nautical : 

1.  Another  name  for  a  studding-sail. 

2.  One  of  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a 
square  mainsail  or  fore-sail,  when  the  middle 
part  is  furled  or  tied  up. 

goos  -  ey  -  gan'-  der»  s.  [Eng.  goose,  and 
gaTUkr.] 

1.  A  gander. 

2.  A  silly  fellow,  a  fiimpleton,  a  goose. 

•goot,  s.    [Goat.] 

go'-pher  (1),  s.  [Fr.  gaufre=:(l)  a  honey- 
comb, (2)  a  wafer,  a  kind  of  cake.] 

Zool. :  A  name  given  by  the  early  French 
Bctllers  in  America  to  various  animals  which 
honeycomb  tlie  ground  by  burrowing  in  it. 
In  Canada  and  Illinois  it  was  given  to  a  grey 
burrowing  squirrel,  Spermophihts  Franklinl, 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  .S'.  Richard^onii,  iu 
Wisconsin  to  a  striped  squirrel,  and  in  Mis- 
Bouri  to  a  burro  wing-pouched  rat,  Geonnjs 
hursarius.  All  tliese  are  mammals ;  but  iu 
Georgia  the  term  was  applied  to  a  snake, 
Coluber  coupen,  and  in  Florida  to  a  turtle, 
Testndo  2>olifphemus,     {Goodrich  t£  Porter.) 

gopher-hole,  s. 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  burrow  of  a  gopher. 
£Gophi:r  (1).] 

II.  Fort. :  A  small  bomb-proof  in  a  line  of 
aifle-pits.     (American. ) 

"  Against  [iDortar  shells]  rifle-pita  are  no  protection, 
and  the  suMiers  burrow  into  the  earth  places  known 
as  ifpher-Zfjlcs." — Harper's  }Feekl2/,  Aug.  6,  1864,  p.  503. 

go'-pher  (2),  s.  [Heb.  1p3  (gopher),  from  the 
obsolete  verb  "133  {gaphar)  =  to  cover.]  For 
def.,  see  etym.  and  compound. 

gopher-wood,  s. 

1.  Scrip. :  The  wood  of  which  Noa  I's  ark  was 
directed  to  be  made.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  ideutify  the  tree.  The  most 
probable  view  is  that  it  was  the  cypress  ;  Lat. 
cupress^is;  Gr.  Kvirdpurtroi  (kuparissos) ;  tlie 
c,  p,  r  of  the  Latin  and  k,  p,  r  of  Greek  being 
the  Hebrew  g,  ph,  r,  differently  pronounced. 

ICy  PRESS.] 

" Make  thee  an  ark  of  f}opher'WOQd"—Oen.  vi  It 

2.  Bot.:  Lawsonia  alba. 

•gop'-pish,  ft.  [Cf.  Icel.  gopi  =  avain  person.] 
Proud,  pettish. 

gor'-al,  s.    [A  Nepaulese  word.] 

Zool. :  Nemorhediis  goral,  an  antelope  found 
in  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  about  tlie 
size  of  the  common  gnat,  has  black  horns 
abont  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  general 
colour  of  the  body  mouse-giay. 

gor-a-my,  gour'-a-mi,  s.    [A  Javanese 
name.] 
Ichthy. :  Osphromcniis  ol/ax,  a  fish,  a  native 


of  China,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Mauritius,  aiid  into  remote  Cayenne.  It  is 
al)out  the  size  of  a  turbot,  possesses  great 
tenacity  of  life  even  when  out  of  the  water, 
and  is  much  valued  for  the  table.  The  female 
is  said  to  form  a  cavity  iu  the  sand  for  the 
recei>tion  of  her  eggs. 

gor'-bel-lled,  a.  [Eng.  gorhdly;  -ed.]  Fat, 
big-bellied. 

"  Nero  <]  1(1  not  take 

A  noble  clubfoot  stripling ;  ne'vr  contract 
With  one  tliroat^woln.  y/rMlied,  t.r  crump-backed." 
HolUUiy:  Jitvcmil.  ejit  il 

*  gor'-bel-lj^,  5.    [A.S.  gor  =  dirt,  Ulth,  and 

Eng.  helbj.] 

1,  A  fat  belly  or  paunch. 

"With  L-ruiup  Bhoulciere,  «ide,  and  gorbeUieM.''  — 
P.  Ifollartd:  Camden,  p.  W. 

2.  A  fat-bellied  person. 

gor9e,  s.  [Norm.-Fr.  gorse;  O.  Fr.  gorge,  from 
Lat.  gurges  =  a  whirlpool.]  A  weir  ;  a  pool 
of  water  to  keep  Hsh  in. 

gor'-COCk,  8.  [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 
ful, but  perhaps  A,  S.  gor  =  dirt  ;  Eng.  cock.] 
The  moor-cock,  red-grouse,  or  red-game. 

"  'Mougst  desert  hilla,  where,  leagues  around. 
Dwelt  but  tbe  goriy>ck  and  the  deer." 

.icuU:  fSridKtl  of  Triermain,  111.  ft. 

gor'-crow,  gore-crow,  s.  [A.S.  gor=AiTi, 
filth,  and  Eng.  crow.]    The  carrion-crow. 

"It  will  also  eat  gTHiii  and  Injects,  and  like  the 
raven  will  pick  out  the  ejcs  t)(  vuung  h-iuih^  when 
Juat  dropped,  for  which  reason  it  was  formerly  dia- 
tinuuisheu  from  the  rook,  wliich  feeda  entirely  on 
graiu  aud  insects,  by  the  Uiime  nf  the  gor  or  gatecrow." 
—PentmrU  .tSritUh  Zoology  ;  Carrion  Crow. 

gor-di-a'-9e-a,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gordi(us), 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -acea.] 

Zool.  :  Hair-wonns :  an  order  of  Scolecida, 
consisting  of  vermiform  or  tliread-like  animals 
with  distinct  sexes,  having  their  alimentary 
canal,  if  present  at  all,  imperfectly  developed, 
aud  their  water-vascular  system  rudimentary 
or  absent.  During  a  portion  of  their  existence 
they  live  in  the  interior  of  insects. 

gor'-di-an,  a.  [Named  after  Gordius,  a  half 
Tii>'thic  king  of  Pliry;,Ma,  father  of  Midas,]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Gordius,  or  tlie  knot  tied 
by  him  :  hence,  intricate,  complicated. 

"  She  waa  a gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue." 

KeaU  :  Lamia.  L 

gordian  -  knot,  s.  A  knot  tied  by 
Gordius  in  the  rope  which  bound  the  yoke  of 
his  chariot  to  the  draught-tree  in  such  an  art- 
ful manner  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could 
not  be  perceived.  So  intricate  was  it  that  tlie 
report  went  abroad  that  the  empire  of  Asia 
was  promised  by  the  oracle  to  him  who  could 
untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great,  wishing  to  in- 
spire his  soldiers  witli  courage  and  his  enemies 
with  the  belief  that  he  was  boru  to  conquer 
Asia,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  so 
claimed  to  have  fulfilled  the  oracle.  Hence,  the 
terra  gordian-knot  is  used  for  any  apparantly 
inextricable  difficulty  or  deadlock  ;  and  to  cut 
the  gordian-knot  is  equivalent  to  removing 
or  solving  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 
measures. 

"  Whatsoever  it  waa.  I  must  be  fain  to  leave  it  as  a 
Gordian-knot,  which  no  writer  helps  me  to  untie."— 
Baker  :  King  Stephen  (an   li»ij. 

*  gor'-di-an,  v.t.    [Gobdian,  a.]    To  knot  or 

tie  up. 

"Locks  .  .  .  eimplyfforditKfcd  up  and  braided." 

Scat*:  Etidyinion,  bk.  L 

gor'-di-us,  s.  ipl  gor'-di-i).  [Gobdian.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Gor- 
diacese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  tliose  extra- 
ordinarily thin  and  long  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  popularly  believed,  at  least  till  recently, 
to  be  animated  hoi-se -hairs,  and  producible 
by  the  simple  process  of  putting  horse-haii-s 
into  a  pond,  ditch,  or  country  well.  After  a 
time  they  bore  their  way  into  the  bodies  of 
insects.  When  mature  tliey  quit  their  insect 
residence  and,  returning  to  the  liquid  element, 
deposit  their  eggs  in  long  chains.  When  gordii 
are  dried  they  become  liard  and  brittle,  and 
apparently  dead,  but  water  returns  them  to 
their  wonted  suppleness  and  vitality.  Gordius 
aquations  is  the  Common  Hair-worm. 

gore  (1),  s.  [A.S.  gor=  filth,  dirt:  cogn.  with 
Icel.  yor  =  gore,  the  cud  iu  animals  ;  Sw. 
gorr  =  dirt,  matter  :  cf.  Gr.  x°P&V  (chorde)  = 
a  gut,  a  cord  ;  Lat.  hira  =  gut ;  Icel.  garyiir, 
gorn  =  guts.] 
*  1.  Dirt,  filth. 

"  Gore  and  ferr  anil  fsU  wast 
That  waa  out  ykast."    Lybcaiu  DUconztM.  1,471. 


2.  Clotted  or  congealed  blood  ;  blood  whld 
has  become  inspissated  after  efltision, 
"  But  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avenged,  aud  th'  otUer'H  faith  approved 
Ijose  iiu  rewiird,  thou){h  here  thou  see  hiiu  die, 
EoUiui;  In  dust  and  gore."      MUUjn  :  I'.  L.,  XL  4M 

*  3.  Blood  flowing  from  a  wound. 

j"  Now.  warrlora,  grieve  no  laore ; 
Lo,  there  the  Trojans  I  bathe  your  sworda  in  gore?' 
i'ope  X  Uomcr ;  lUad  x  v.  241b 

*  4.  Filth,  loathsomeness,  wickedness. 

"  With  her  vnwortbelvch  werk  me  wlat«K  withtnaf 
The  gore  ther  cf  me  natz  greued.* 

E.  Bwj.  Aim.  I'oemt:  Cleannma.  SOk 

*  5.  A  clotted  mass. 

"  They  werr  In  one  gore  of  blood." — ff.  Brooke  :  Foel 

of  ilnaiity,  1.  CB. 

*  gore- blood,  *  goare-blond. «.    Gore, 

blood. 

"Downe  strait  he  falles,  h  armour  large  with  goarp- 
bloud  emhruea."     Phaer. :  Virgill ;  ^tneidot  xlL 

gore  (2),  •  galr,  *gare,  *goore.  «.    (a.8. 

gdra  =  a  prujecting  jioint  of  land,  from  gar  = 
a  spear;  Icel.  gfiri  =  a  triangular  piece  of 
land  :  geirr  =  a  spear  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kero ;  M.  H. 
Ger.  gere  =  a  promontory ;  Ger.  gehre  =  a 
wedge,  a  gusset ;  Dut.  geer  =  a  gusset,  a  gore.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  triangular  or  wedge-shaped  piece  :  as— 

(1)  A  triangular  piece  sewed  into  a  dress, 
a  sail,  &c.,  to  widen  it  out  at  any  part;  a 
gusset. 

(2)  An  angular  piece  of  planking  used  in 
fitting  the  skin  of  a  vessel  to  the  frames. 

■*  (3)  A  triangular  or  pointed  piece  of  land. 
*2.  Dress. 

"  Geyueat  under  gore,  berkue  to  my  roxme.' 

Ls/ric  Poems,  p.  3t. 

II.  Her. :  A  chaise  consisting  of  two  curved 
lines,  one  from  the  sinis- 
ter chief  point,  the  other 
from  the  base  middle 
point,  meeting  in  an 
acute  angle  iu  the  middle 
of  the  fesse  point. 

gore-bill,  s.  A  name 
given  to  the  garfish  (q.v.) 
from  its  long  beak  or  nose. 

gore-strake,  s.  gobe. 

Ship-build. :    A  strake 
which  terminates  before  reaching  the  stem  or 
stem-post.     Such  strakes  are  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  ship  to  lessen  the  spiling  of  the 
plank. 

gore  (1),  v.t.    [A.S.  gar  =  a  spear  ;  IceL  gein  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  ger;  O.  E.  Ger.  k^r.] 

1.  To  pierce,  to  stab,  to  penetrate  with  a 
pointed  instrument. 

•■  O  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
f  For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear." 
Shake^p. :  Richard  II..  t  S. 

2.  To  pierce  as  with  a  horn. 

"  An  ox  that  attempts  to  gore  the  attendfljibw"-^ 
Cogan:  Ethical  Treatite.  Dis.  2.  §  1. 

*  3.  To  wound,  to  tear,  to  lacerate. 

"  The  willing  redbreast,  flying  through  a  thome, 
Against  a  prickle  gored  his  teuder  aide," 

Broume  :  The  Shepherd' t  Pipe.  EcL  L 

•  gore  (2),  v.i.     [Gore  (1),  s.]    To  bleed  pro- 
fusely. 

gore  (3),  v.t.    [Gore  (2),  s.] 

*  I.  To  break  a  passage  into,  as  with  a  wedge. 

*'  And  now,  tbeir  mightiest  qnelled.  the  battle  swerved. 
With  many  an  inrode  gored"    Jlilton  :  P.  i...vi,  387. 

2,  To  cut  in  a  triangular  shape ;  to  pierce 
with  a  gore. 

gor'-fly,  s.     [A.S.  gor  =  dung;  Eng.  Jly.)    A 
species  of  fly. 

gorge,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  gorgia  =   the 
throat,  a  naiTow  pass  ;  Lat.  gurges  —  an  abyss; 
the  throat ;  ital.  gorga,  g'OT^jta,] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  throat,  the  gullet. 

"  He  with  him  closed,  and.  laying  migh^  hold 
Upon  hia  throte  did  grijie  his  gorge  so  fast. 
That  wantins  breath  him  down  to  ground  he  cast.* 
Spe>uer.-  F.  V-.  VI.  iv.  23.  _ 

2.  That  which  is  swallowed  or  gorged ; 
swallowed  food  caused  to  rise  by  nausea  or 
disgust. 

"  And  all  the  way.  most  like  a  brutish  beaat. 
He  spewed  vp  hia  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteast.* 
Spenter  :  F.  Q.,  L  iv.  2L 

3.  The  act  of  gorging  ;  a  heavy  meal. 

"  The  counaeler  heareth  causes  with  lease  pain  being 
eraptie,  then  he  shal  be  Jible  after  a  fut  fforye;."— ffii- 
ton  :  Arte  o/  lihftorifue,  p,  112. 


f&te,  nit.  faxe,  amidst,  what,  f^tll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine  ;  go,  pdt« 
or,  wore,  wglf,  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  oub,  ciire.  i^nite^  our.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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f      4.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance ;  a   pass 
between  hills. 

"  1  heeded  not  tlie  eddying  surge  ; 
lliue  eye  but  wiw  the  Trosiich  s  •rorge." 

ScotC :  Lady  C(f  the  Lake,  vi.  \9. 

6.  Disgust.    (S/ifIAe-^7). :  Hamlety  v.  1.) 
*6.  Indignation,  toniper. 

"  My  gor^e  began  to  rise.  '  Yes,'  Bald  I,  Biilkfly, '  my 
funlly  dues  live  at  Richcaoad.'  "—Wathini/ton  iTVing: 
Ralph  llinguiood. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  Tlie  narrowest  part  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Doric  capit^ils  between  the  astragal,  aboxe 
the  shaft  of  the  column,  and  the  annulets  ; 
•Iso,  a  cavetto  or  hollow  moulding. 

2.  Fort.  :  A  line  joining  the  inner  extremi- 
ties of  a  work  ;  as— 

(1)  A  line  drawn  between  the  rear  ends  of 
the  faces  of  a  redan. 

(2)  A  line  across  the  narrow  portion  of  a 
bastion,  from  the  points  of  junction  of  its 
flanks  with  the  curtains. 

3.  Mason.  :  A  small  trroove  at  the  underside 
of  a  coping,  to  keep  the  drip  from  reaching  the 
wall ;  a  tliroat. 

i.  Naut. :  The  groove  or  score  of  a  pulley. 

gorge-hook,  s.  Two  fish-hooks  separated 
by  a  piuce  of  lead. 

(orge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Ft.  gorger.]    [Gorge,  «.] 
A.  Transitive : 
X.  To  swallow  greedily  or  in  large  mouthfuls. 


*  Dislodging  from  a  region  Rcarce  of  prej', 
Tooorge  tlie  flesh  of  lauibK  or  ve.inling  Itiaa. 

A/iltonr  P.  L..  lit  434. 

2.  To  fill  up  to  the  throat,  to  glut,  to  satiate. 

"  The  full-fed  hound  or  gorgrd  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speetly  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit  or  altogether  balK." 

Shakfsp.:  Hape  of  Lucrece,  6M. 

3.  To  fill  to  overflowing,  to  glut. 

"A  house  in  England  which  haa  been  gorgi-diiMh 
IMldeserved  riches' —J/aoaufay.'   Hiit.  Eng„  ch.  xxiii. 

B.  Intrans. :   To  feed  greedily,  to  stuff  one- 
self. 

"  When  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  have  enough 
food,  they  gorge  and  sleep."— ii'idau^  ;  Jlittd  in  Che 
Lower  JninuUs.  L  41. 

•  gorged,  ct.    [Eng.  o'^rge,  s. ;  -ed.^ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Having  a  gorge,  or  throat; 
throated. 

2.  Her. :  Encircled  round  the  throat,  as 
when  an  animal  is  repre- 
sented bearing  a  crown  or 
the  like  round  the  neck. 
It  is  blazoned  as  gorged 
with  a  crown,  &c. 


gor-ge-OUS,  a.     [O.  Fr. 

gorg  ias,  gorg  w  is  =  gor- 
geous, from  gorgias  =;  a 
gorget,  from  gorge  =  the 
niroat.)  Splendid,  niag- 
niticent,  showy,  glittering  goboed. 

•with  splendid  colours, 
resplendent,  sumptuously  adorned,  or  gay. 

"The  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  waiting  in  their 
gorgeous  tabards."— Jtfrtcnit^ii/'  ffUt.  Eng.,  en.  x, 

gor'-ge-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  gorgeous;  -hj.} 
In  a  gorgeous  manner,  splendidly,  magnifi- 
cently :  with  showy  magnificence. 

"  Golden  and  red  above  it 
The  clouds  float  gorgeonxly." 

Longfellow :  The  Castle  by  the  Sea, 

gor'-ge-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gorgeous ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  gorgeous  ;  showy 
or  sumptuous  magnificence  ;  splendour. 

"  It  seemed  to  outvye  whatever  had  been  secne  be- 
fore  of  gallantry  and  riches,  and  gorgevusncas  of 
apparel."— fiwfcer."  Charles  IJ.  (an.  1661.) 

•  gorg'-er,  *  gorg-ere,  5.  [O.  Fr.  gorgiere, 
from  gorge  =  the  throat ;  Ital.  gorgiera.] 

1.  A  piece  of  armour  for  the  throat ;  a 
gorget 

"  Hys  vysor  and  his  gorgere. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  S21. 

J,  A  kerchief  for  the  neck. 

•'  That  other  wyth  a  gorger  watz  gored  ouer  the  swyre  " 
Qaimine.  957. 

•  gor'-ger-in,    s.        [Fr.,    from   gorge  ■=.  the 

tliruat.] 

Arch.  :  Tlie  neck  of  a  capital ;  more  com* 
monly  the  part  forming  the  junction  between 
the  shaft  and  the  ciipital. 

gor'-get,  s.  [Fr.  gorgeite,  from  gorge  =  the 
thro.it.] 

*  1.  Arm. :  A  metal  covering  for  the  throat, 
woni  by  an  armed  man,  to  protect  the  junc- 


ture between  the  helmet  and  the  breast-plate  ; 
also  a  kind  of  breast-plate  like  a  half-moon. 
The  eainail  (q.v.),  or  throat  covering  of  chain- 
mail,  is  sometimes  called  the  gorget  of  mail. 

"See  how  hits  gorget  peera  above  Ills  gown 
To  t«U  the  people  in  what  diuiijer  lie  was." 

Sen  Joitton  :  CutUine.  iv.  X 

*  2.  Dress :  A  kind  of  ruff  formerly  worn  by 
females. 

•3.  Mil:  A  small, 
crescent  -  shaped, 
metallic  ornament 
worn  on  the  breast 
by  officers  on  duty. 
The  gorgut  was  the 
last  remnantof  body 
armour  worn  by  in- 
fantry in  England. 

4.  Surgery: 

(1)  A  lithotomic 
cuttin^'-instrument  oorolt. 

(2)  A  ranulated  or 

concave  conductor  used  in  operation  for  fis- 
tula ;  called  also  a  blunt  gorget. 

Gor'-gon,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  Gorgouy  Gorgo,  from 
Gr  Vopyut  (Gorgo)  =  the  Gorgon,  from  ^opyo? 
(gorgos)  =  fearful,  terrible.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  ft  Gr.  Mythol.  :  One  of  three  female 
monsters  of  terrible  aspect.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  were 
named  Euryale,  Stheno,  and  Medusa,  the  two 
first  being  immortal.  Tlieir  hair  was  entwined 
with  serpents,  their  hands  were  of  brass,  their 
bodies  covered  with  impenetrable  scales,  their 
teeth  resembling  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  and 
their  eyes  possessing  the  power  of  turning  all 
on  whom  they  fixed  them  to  stone.  By  the 
aid  of  Minerva  they  were  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  and  the  drops  of  blood  which  fell 
to  the  gi'ound  from  Medusa's  head  were 
changed  into  serpents,  which  have  ever  since 
infested  the  sandy  deserts  of  Libya.  Tlie  liead 
was  placed  on  the  segis  of  Minerva,  and  re- 
tained its  power  of  turning  the  beholder  into 
stone. 

"But  brave  Aconteus,  Peraeus'  friend,  by  chance 
Looked  back,  and  met  the  Gorgon's  fatal  glance." 
Maynwaring :  Ovid;  Metamorphosi-siv. 

2.  Fig.:  Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid;  a 
woman  of  repulsive  manners  or  appearance. 

B.  As  adj. :  Like  a  Gorgon  ;  terrilic  ;  fearful. 

"  Pallaa,  holding  forth 
The  terror  of  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain." 

Cowper:  Nature  Unimpaired  by  Time. 

gorgon  steam-engine,  5.  A  form  of 
direct-acting  .steain-t-iimiie,  invented  as  a 
means  of  obviating;  tlie  use  of  the  beam  in 
marine-engines.  It  is  called  the  "Gorgon" 
engine,  from  having  been  first  employed  iu  an 
English  government  steamer  of  that  name. 

gor-go'-ne-an,  gor-go'-ni-an,  a.      [Lat. 

Gorgoncus,  from  Gorgon,  or  Gorgo  =  a  Gorgon  ; 
Gr.  ropyo^-eios  (Gorgoneios).^ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Gorgon  ;  like  a  Gor- 
gon ;  terrific. 

"  Medusa,  with  Oorgonian  terror,  guards 
The  ford."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  \\.  611. 

2.  As  though  caused  by  a  Gorgon;  petrified  ; 
stony. 

"The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  vigour  not  to  move." 

MUton:  P.  i..  x.  297 

gor-go'-ne-i-a, s. pi,  [Gr.,neut. pi. of ropyo- 
reios  (('/or(7(j»ei*os)  =  pertaining  to  a  Gorgon; 
Topyco  iGorgd)=d.  Gorgon.] 

Arch.  :  Masks  in  relief  representing  the  Gor- 
gon's or  Medusa's  head  ;  one  of  the  grotesque 
representations  of  forms  of  terror  which  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  rank  in  the  plastic  art 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  used  as  key-stcnes 
in  an  arch. 

gor-go'-ni-a,  s.  [[Lat.,  =  a  kind  of  coral  with 
a  rigid  framework.    {Pliny.)'] 

Zool. :  Sea-fan  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Gorgonidae  (q.v.).  The  selerobasis  is 
horny  and  more  or  less  arborescent.  Four 
species  are  described  by  Johnson  as  British. 

gor-go'-ni-an,  a.    [Gorgonean.] 

*  gor-g6n'-i-9al,  «.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -ical.] 
Tlie  same  as  Goroonean  (q.v.). 

gor-gon'-l-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gorgonia,  and 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

1.  Zool. :  Sea-shrubs  ;  a  family  of  Actinozoa, 
order  Alcyonaria(.^s(eroirf2Jo/yj)e5).  Thecoeno- 


sarc,  which  is  arborescent,  Is  permanently 
rooted,  and  has  a  grooved  or  furrowed  branch- 
ing sclerobitsis  with  denuoscleritcs — i.e., 
tissue  secretions.  The  species  occur  mostly 
in  shallow  water  in  the  warmer  seas,  attaining 
their  maximum  in  the  tropics.  Besides  Gor- 
gonia, the  family  contains  the  genus  Coralliura, 
of  wliich  the  type  is  Corallium  ruhrum,  the  red 
coral  of  commerce. 

2.  I'almont. :  The  Gorgonidae  have  existed 
at  least  from  Eocene  and  perhaps  from  Oolitic 
times. 

gor'-g6n-ize»  v.t.  [Eng.  gorgon;  -im.}  To 
p(4rify  as  though  by  the  glance  of  a  (Jorgon  ; 
to  turn  to  stone. 

"  WTiose  eies  so  gorgonited  that  can  endure 
To  see  the  all-uiibolder  forced  to  bow  " 

Ilaviet ;  Holy  Ilaode,  p.  IS. 

gor'-hen,  5.    [Gqrcock.]    The  female  of  the 

gurcuek. 

gor-il'-la,  s.  [The  name  was  found  current 
in  parts  of  Western  Africa,  when,  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  the  Carthaginian  navigator 
Hanno  \nsited  it  on  his  exploratory  and 
colonizing  expedition.  It  was  ajijilied,  how- 
ever, not  to  an  ape,  but  to  a  negro  tribe, 
members  of  which  he  invited  to  Carthage,  but 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany him.] 

Zool. :  A  celebrated  anthropoid  ape  {Trog- 
lodytes Gorilla),  generally  believed  to  come 
nearer  than  any  known  one  to  man,  though, 
some  contend  that  the  aflSnity  of  the  gibbon  is 
closer.  [Gibbon.]  The  number  of  teetli  in 
the  gorilla,  and  all  the  old  world  monkeys, 
exciept  the  lemurs,  is  thirty-two,  the  same  as 
in  man.  The  hand  has  the  same  bones  as  in 
man.  Professor  Huxley  considers  Cuvier's 
order  Quadrumana  (four-handed)  inaccurate, 
maintaining  tliat  the  hinder  extremities  of  all 
the  monkeys  and  lemurs  are  framed  anatomi- 
cally as  feet  and  not  hands.  The  height  is 
about  five  feet,  almost  the  same  as  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greatest  capacity  of  the 
gorilla's  brain  is  only  34^  cubic  inches,  the 
least  23,  against  62  in  the  least  capacious 
human  skull,  and  114  in  the  greatest.  The 
formidable  canines,  so  conspicuous  in  tha 
specimens  in  museums,  as  in  the  Academy  of 
the  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  look 
very  brutal,  but  they  are  only  sexual  charac- 
teristics, being  of  more  moderate  size  in  the 
female.  The  low  facial  angle  also  and  the 
abundant  hair,  with  the  extraordinary  breadth 
of  the  chest,  diminish  the  resemblance.  The 
last-mentioned  characteristic  imparts  to  the 
animal  colossal  strength,  wliich  it  is  said  to 
use  in  its  native  haunts  against  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  Lower  Guinea  and  the  interior  of 
equinoctial  Africa.  It  has  a  congener  in  the 
same  region,  Troglodytes  niger,  the  Chim- 
panzee (q.v.). 

gor'-xng  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gore  (1),  w.] 
A.  <t  B.  .^5  i'r.  par.  £  particip.  a<^.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C-  As  subst. :  A  prick,  a  puncture. 

gor'-ing  (2),  ^ir.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gork  (3).  vJ 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

Naut. :  A  term  applied  to  a  sail  cut  gradu- 
ally sloping,  so  as  to  be  broader  at  the  clew 
than  at  the  earing. 

C.  As  substantive  : 

Nitut. :  That  part  of  the  skirts  of  a  sail 
where  it  gradually  widens  towards  the  bottom 
or  foot ;  a  goring-cloth. 

goring-cloth,  s. 

Naut. :  The  same  as  Goring  (2),  C. 

gor-mand,  s.  &a.     [Fr.  gourmand.}    [Goub- 

MAND.]' 

A.  As  suhst. :  A  greedy  or  ravenous  eater;  a 
glutton,  a  gourmand. 

"  Many  are  made  gormands  and  gluttons  by  caatona 
that  are  not  so  by  nature." — Locke. 

B.  As  adj. :  Greedy,  gluttonous,  voracious^ 
ravenous. 

"The  sillie  sauls.  that  bene  Christes  Ghelp. 
Sould  uocbt  lie  giviu  to  gormand  wolfis  to  kelp^' 
Lyndsay.  S.  P.  H.,  ii,  SS&. 

*  gor'-mand-er,  s.    [Gourjiander.] 

•  gor'-mand-ise,    s.     [O.  Fr.  gourmandise.^ 

Gluttony,  greediness. 

"  With  the  fish  which  in  your  banks  do  breed 
And  daily  there  increase,  man's  gormandite  can  feed.* 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbton,  s.  2. 


b$U.  boy;  pout,  j<$t^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  thib;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.    ph  =  V 
Hiifuit  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -;$ion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =:  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  <^c.  •=  b^l,  d^L 
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•gor'-mand-ism,  s.  [Eug.  gomiand;  -um.] 
Gluttony. 

gor'-mand-ize,  v.i.  &  (.    [Gormandise,  a.J 
A.  Jnt.ra7is.  ;   To   eat   greedily    or   like   a 
glutton  ;  to  gorge. 

"  Wlio  oil  occasion  In  a  dark  hole 
Cau  yormandize  oii  MyliU'd  cliarcoal.** 

King :  Orpheus  &  EuryiUc*. 

fi,  Trans. ;  To  swallow  anything  greedily. 

*  The  pampered  atoinach.  more  than  well  sufflcod, 
Casts  uj)  the  iurfeit  lately  iformandii^d.' 

Drayton:  Hiirun't  U'ti r*.  vl.  28. 

gfor'-maix-di-zer,  s.  (Eng.  gomnandizie) ; 
-er.]  One  who  gormandizes;  a  glutton;  a 
greedy  or  voracious  eater. 

•  gor-rel-bel-lied,  a.    [Gorbellied.) 

gorse,  *  gorst*  *  gorste.  s.  fA.S.  goTst 
=  a  bramble-bush,  tlie  origin  of  which  is  un- 
known.] 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  of  the  Furze,  or 
■Wliin  {Ulex  europrrtus). 

"There's  neither  Johnny  nor  his  hoisa 
Among  the  (em  or  in  the  gon"." 

WoriUworth  ■'  Idiot  Boy. 

gor'-sjr,  gors'-t3^.  a.  \Eiig.  gora(e) ;  -y.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  resembling,  or  abounding  in 
gnrse. 

gor-ter'-l-a,  s.  [Named  after  David  Gorter, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Hardewyck.) 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Gorteriere  (q.v,).  They  are  herbaceous  plants 
from  South  Africa. 

gor-ter'-J-e-fe,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gorteH(a\ 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sntT.  -e(e.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Cynareje. 

gor-ty'-na,  s.  [I^t.  Gortyna^  Gortys,  Gortyn 
(from  Gr.)"  =  (l)a  city  in  the  Morea,  now  in 
ruins  ;  (2)  a  city  in  Crete.] 

Entom. :  A  genua  of  moths,  family  Apamidae. 
Gortyna  JkLvago  is  the  Frosted  Orange. 

gor'-y,   *  goar'-iT,  a.    [Eng.  gore  (1),  s. ;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  with  gore  or  congealed  blood. 

"  HospitAble  beds 
To  rest  the  Btranger,  or  the  gory  chief." 

Ds/er :  Fierce,  hk.  11. 

2,  Bloody,  deadly,  murderous. 

"  The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain." 

Shiikesp.  ;  TroUus  <t  Crcuida,  iv.  8. 

gory-dew,  s. 

Bot.:  Palmella  cruenta,  an  algal  of  simple 
organization,  common  on  damp  walls  in  shady 
places.  It  appears  at  first  In  the  form  of  rosy 
gelatinous  patches,  ultimately  becoming  con- 
fluent over  a  wide  expanse,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  coagulated  venous  blood,  whence 
its  English  name.     {Gri£ith  it  Henfrey,  &c) 

•gOS,  s.    [GoosE.] 

gos'-ba,  s.    [Arab.] 

Mus. :  An  Arabian  flute.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  the  gosba,  the  one  with  three  holes  in 
the  lower  extremity,  producing  four  sounds 
which,  with  their  harmonics  at  the  fifth,  com- 
plete the  octave.  The  instrument  is  employed 
to  guide  the  voice  of  a  singer.  Tlie  other 
gosba  is  larger  and  pierced  with  six  holes, 
with  a  double  hole  at  the  back.  (Stainer  & 
Barrett.) 

^OS'-bawk,  gos-hauk,  s.  [Properly  ^oose- 
havk  ;  from  A.S.  goshtifiic,  from  gds  =  a  goose, 
and  hafuc  =  &h3Lwk  ;  Icel.  gas-haiikr.] 

Omith.  ;  Astur  pabimbaritts,  a  bird  of  prey 
somewhat  widely  distributed.  It  is  brown 
alwve,  white  underneath,  barred  across  with 
brown,  with  five  browner  bands  on  the  tail ; 
the  eyelids  whitish.  The  female  is  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  inches  long,  the  male  almost 
one-third  less.  It  is  abundant  in  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  The  Goshawk  of  the 
northern  United  States  (.4.  alrU-apilltifi)  is  a 
larger  and  handsomer  bird,  but  otherwise  little 
different.  The  Goshawk  can  be  used,  as  it 
often  is  in  the  East  Indies,  for  falconry.  It 
pursues  its  prey  directly,  instead  of  swooping 
down  upon  it  from  above  like  a  falcon. 

"The  gmhawk  vna  in  high  eateem  among  falconers. " 
—Pevnant:  British  Zoology ;  Qothawk. 

go'-sben-ite,   s.     [Named  from  Goshen,  in 
Ma-ssachusetts,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  berj'l, 

gO^'-lar-ite,  s.  [From  Goslar,  in  the  Harz, 
where  it  occurs,] 


Min.:  An  orthorhorablc,  white,  reddish, 
bluish,  transparent  or  translucent,  brittle 
mineral,  of  vitreous  lustre  and  nauseous  taste. 
Hardness,  2  to  2'5  jsp.  gr.,  TO  t«'Jl.  Compos. : 
Sulphuric  acid,  27  9  ;  oxide  of  zinc,  28*2  ;  water, 
43  9.  Found  in  mines  at  Holywell,  in  Wales  ; 
at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  4ic.  Called  also  Gal- 
litzenite  (q.v,). 

go^'-ling.  "ges-lyng,  "gos-lyng,  'gos- 
lynge,  s.  &  a.     [A.S.  gd3=.a  goose,  and  Eng. 
dimin.  sulf.  -ling.] 
A*  As  suhstcntive  : 

1.  A  young  goose;  a  goose  not  yet  full 
grown. 

"  m  never 
Be  such  a  goiling  to  obey  Instinct. ** 

Shakap. :  Corwlanui,  V.  8. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut-trees  and  pines. 

3.  An  unfledged  bird. 

4.  A  goose,  a  silly  fellow,  a  simpleton. 
B.  As  adj. :  Silly,  stupid. 

"  Surprised  at  all  they  met.  tlio  gntUng  pair  .  ,  . 
Discover  huge  catbedraU.  built  with  alune,^ 

C'l/tojM-r  :  I'ntgrest  of  Hrror,  379. 

gos'-pel,  *  godS'Pel,  *  godds-pel, '  gods- 
pelle,  *gos-peUe,  s.  &  a.  [as.  godsjjell, 
Irum  god  =  Gorl.  and  spell  =  a  story,  a  history ; 
Icel.  gudhspjall  =  God-story  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  gots- 
pel.  It  is  not  from  A.S.  g6d  =  good,  and  spell, 
though  this  derivation  would  exactly  agree 
with  the  Gr.  ciiayyeAtoc  (euanggelion)  =  good 
message,  from  ev  (en)  =  well,  and  ayyeAo$ 
(anggeios)  =  a  messenger.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

X,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  & 

2.  Figuratit^ely : 

(1)  Anything  which  announces  good  news, 
political,  social,  personal,  or  of  any  other 
character. 

(2)  Anything  accepted  as  infallibly  true; 
as,  You  must  not  take  the  words  just  for 
gospel. 

(3)  Anj-thing  constituting  a  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Scrip.  &  Theol. :  A  term  signifying  good 
news,  founded  originally  on  certain  words 
used  by  the  angel  in  the  annunication  of 
the  Saviour's  birth :  "  Behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  "  (Luke  ii,  10).  It  is 
generally  held  to  signify  salvation  through 
tlie  atoning  death  of  Christ. 

"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gotpel  to 
every  creature," — Matthno  xvi,  15. 

^  Some  minor  Christian  sects  adopt  the 
word  Gospel  in  this  sense  as  part  of  their 
name.  There  are  several  sects  thus  entitled 
in  Great  Britain,  bearing  the  following 
names:  (1)  Gospel  Army  ^lission,  (2)  Gospel 
Band,  and  (3)  Gospel  Temperance  Blue  Rib- 
bon Army.  The  first  two  are  of  recent  origin, 
the  last  is  older. 

2.  Script.  Canon,  &c. ;  The  four  canonical 
records  of  our  Saviour's  life,  by  St.  Mattliew, 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John.  This  signi- 
fication of  the  word  is  derived  from  the  first 
one.  It  is  the  historical  narrative  of  that  first 
advant  of  Christ,  the  announcement  of  which 
wnawisclosed  by  the  angel  to  be  good  tidings 
[ii.  ft  The  titles  are  not  worded  the  Gospel 
by  Matthew,  by  Mark,  &c.  ;  it  is  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew,  according  to  Mark,  &c. 
This  implies  that  tLe  gospel  is  that  of  God 
(Rom.  XV.  16;  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  &c.)  or  of  Christ 
(Mark  i.  1;  Rom.  i.  10,  &;c.)  as  related  by 
Matthew,  by  Mark,  Src.  In  one  place,  how- 
ever, St.  Paul  says  *'  my  gospel  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  8). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  gospel,  euay- 
yiXtov  {euanggelion)  is  used  only  of  communi- 
cations made  orally.  The  earliest  known  use 
of  the  terra  for  ^v^itten  accounts  of  the  Sa- 
xiour's  life,  is  iu  Justin  Martyr's  first  "Apo- 
logy," about  A.D.  150.  He  speaks  of  '*  Memo- 
ries of  the  Apostles,  called  Gospels."  Irenreus, 
Bishop  of  Lyons  from  177  to  202,  used  the 
word  gospel  for  the  four  evangelical  narratives 
taken  collectively  [Canon];  but  he  also  employs 
it  of  each  of  them  taken  separately,  and 
speaks  of  their  "fourfoldness."  He  places 
them  in  the  order  which  now  obtains,  as  do 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and 
the  early  church  generally.  Some  investigators 
however,  think  that  Mark's  gospel  comes  first 
in  time  ;  that  the  next  was  perha])s  Matthew, 
that  Luke  was  the  third,  and  John  certainly 


the  last.  The  first  three  are  called  eynoptlci^ 
because  they  all  look  at  the  event.s  which  they 
describe  from  the  same  point  uf  view  ;  while 
the  stand-point  of  John  is  quite  different 
[SyNOPTic]  Though  the  Gospels  stand  in  the 
New  Testament  before  the  Epistles,  some  of 
the  latter  undoubtedly  preceded  them  in  point 
of  time.    [John,  Luke,  Mauk,  Mattqew.J 

3.  Liturgy :  The  part  of  the  gospels  pre- 
scribed in  the  Prayer-book  to  be  read  on  any 
particular  day  in  the  Communion  service. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  bLdonging  to  the  gospel 
in  any  of  the  senses  enumerated  under  A, 

^  Obvious  compounds :  Gospel-ofer,  gospeU 
prsaclter,  gospel- sernwn,  &c. 

*  gospel-book,  *  godspel-bolc» 

•  goddspell-boc,  s.    The  gospeL 

"  N'>ght  lie  seyyth  the  goddtpellboe 
Tliatt  Josaep  wass  thterlnne." 

OrmiUum,  8,469. 

*  gospel-gossip, «.  One  who  is  over-zeal- 
ous in  preaching  religion  to  his  neighbours. 

gospel-lights,  8.  pi. 

Ecclf3.  £  Ch.  Hist.:  Two  lighted  candlee 
borne  by  acolytes  who  stand  facing  the  deacon 
as  he  intones  the  gospel  at  high  masa 

gospel-side,  s. 

Ecclts.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  The  side  of  the  church 
corresfionding  with  the  corner  or  horn  of  the 
altar  at  which  the  gospel  is  read. 

*'  The  acolytes,  bearing  their  tapers  elevated,  and  ths 
thnrifer,  with  tlie  inceu&t^.  proceed  to  the  gotpel-ride  at 
the  sanctuary." — Rock  :  Uierurgia,  p.  14. 

•gospel-wright,  *goddspell- 
wribbte,  s.  The  composer  or  a''.thor  of  one 
of  the  gospels  ;  an  evangelist. 

"  An  olherr  gocUUpell'urrihM*  wu  Ma-rcufc' 

Ormulitm,  6,778. 

*  gos'-pel,  v.t.    [Gospel,  «.]    To  instruct  in  the 

precepts  of  the  gospel ;  to  fill  with  sentiments 
of  religion. 

"  At*  you  so  goipetled 
To  pray  for  this  good  man  and  fur  faLs  issue, 
Whose  heavy  baud  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave  t" 
Shaketp.  :  JUacOtth.  UL  L 

gos'-pel-ize,  v.t.    [Gospellize.] 

*  gos'-pel-la-ry,  a.  [Eng.  gospel;  -ary.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  gospel ;  theological,  evan- 
gelical. 

"  Let  any  man  Judge  bow  well  these  potpeJIarp  prin- 
ciples of  our  Preabvteriana  agree  with  the  practice  and 
ductriue  of  the  holy  apostles."  —  The  Cloak  in  ia 
Colours  (1679). 

gos'-pel-ler,  *  god-speller,  *  gods  pel- 
lere,    "  gos-pel-ere,    *  gos  -  pel  -  lere, 

*  gOS-pel-lOUr,  5.     [Eng.  gospel;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  of  the  four  evangelists. 

■•  Marlt  the  gospeller  was  the  goostU  eon  of  Petn  In 
baptism." —  Wydiffe :  The  Prologue  tj/  Marke. 

*  2,  One  who  preaches  the  gospel ;  an  adhe- 
rent of  the  Reformed  faith,  in  contradistioc- 
tion  from  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  former,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  giving  a  prominence  to 
preaching,  in  which  they  were  not  imitated  by 
their  opi'onents. 

"  The  persecution  was  carried  on  against  tbe  goipet- 
lers  with  much  fierceness  by  those  of  the  Roman  per* 
fiuasion_ " — Strype :  Memorialt  of  Archbiihop  Cranrner^ 
bk.  Ul.  ch.  iTL 

3.  The  priest  or  deacon  who  reads  the 
gospel  in  the  Communion  service. 

"The  Archbishop  of  York  was  the  celebrant,  the 
epist<iller  being  the  Dean,  and  the  gospelfer  the  Biehop 
of  Sydney."— /"oii  Afalt  Oazette.  Feb.  7,  1384. 

i.  A  contemptuous  term  for  an  evangelical 
preacher.    [Hot-gospeller.] 

*  gos'-pel-lize,  s.     [Eng.  gospel;  -ize.] 

1,  To  form  or  lay  down  as  gospel. 

"  The  command  thus  gotpellized  to  ua  hath  the  Sam* 
force  with  that  whereon  Ezra  gruiuided  the  pious 
necessity  of  divorcing."— Jfi^ton."  Doct.  A  IHtcipline  <V 
Divorce,  bk,  L.  ch.  viit 

2.  To  convert  by  preaching  the  gospel  to; 
to  evangelize. 

"  In  the  meantime  give  me  leave  to  put  you  In  mind 
of  what  ia  done  in  the  Corporation  (whereof  you  are  » 
memlier)  for  uospeUizing  fas  they  phrase  it)  the  natives 
of  New  England."— Boi/te;   H'orti,  vol.  i..  p.  109.   Life. 

*  gOS'-pel-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  gospel;  -ly.\  Ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  the  GospeL 

*  gOSS,   *  gOSSe,  S.      [GOBSE.] 

gos'-sa-xner,  *gos'-sa-mere,  'gose-so- 
mer,*  *  gos-so-mer,  *  gos-som-mer, 
'  gos-so-myre,  "  gos-sum-mer,  s.  A:  a. 

[Lit.  goose-summer;  ef.  Ger.  sommer/dd^A 
(summer-threads)  =  gossamer ;  Dut.  zonwr- 
draden  (summer-threads)  =  gossamer ;  Sw, 
sommertrad  (suinmer-tnread)  =  gossamer.] 


f&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6U 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ignite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     es,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw. 


gossamery— gothite 
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*  1.  The  slender  cobweb-like  tlireads  which 
are  aeeii  floating  iu  the  air  in  calm  clear  wea- 
ther, especially  in  autumn.  They  can  also  be 
seen  on  a  clear  frosty  momiug  on  furze- 
busUes,  grass,  &c.  • 

•*  Fmir  nimble  gnata  the  horses  were. 
Their  hiimesses  ul  </ossanierc." 

Drayton  :  The  Court  qf  Fairy. 

3,  A  thin,  filmy  silk  veil  or  gauze. 

•gSs'-Sa-mer-y,  a..  [Eng.  gossamer;  -y.] 
Like  gdssamer  ;  flimsy;  unsubstantial. 

0ds'-sazi,  goz'-zan,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
Mining  :  Tlie  upper  part  of  a  metallic  vein, 
presenting  a  red  and  ferruginous  appearance, 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iron 
pyrites  contained  in  or  associated  with  the 
ore  ;  the  matrix  in  which  a  metallic  ore  is  im- 
bedded. 

"There  fin  North  Devonl  the  matrix  or  gotsan  of  the 
lode  [i>(  copper  ore]  is  suffused  by  particles  of  gold."— 
J^urchUon :  Siluria,  ch,  xvu. 

gos-san-if'-er-oiis,  a.  [Eng.  gossan;  -i 
connective  ;  Lat.  fero  =  to  produce,  aud  sufi". 
-ous.]    Producing  gossan. 


gos'-sib. 


[Gossip.] 


gos'-sip.  *  god-sib,  *  god-sibbe,  *god- 
sybbe,  •  gos-sib»  *  gos-syp,  s.  [A.s. 
god  =  God,  and  sib  =  kin,  relative.]    [Godsib.] 

*  1.  A  sponsor  in  baptism ;  a  godfather  or 
godmother. 

"They  had  mothers  as  we  had;  and  those  mothers 
had  gossips  (if  their  children  were  christeuedl  as  we 
are." — Oen  Jonson  :  Staple  of  yews.    jIiiductioD,) 

*2.  {PI')'  Sponsors  engaged  in  familiar  talk 
with  each  other. 

*  3.  {PL) :  Those  who  engage  in  trivial  talk, 
whether  they  are  sponsors  or  not. 

"  The  gossips  report 
She  has  come  to  King  Olaf  a  court." 

Longfellow :  Jliisictan's  Tate. 

4,  A  friend ;  a  neighbour ;  an  intimate  ac- 
qaaintance. 

"  One  mother,  .  .  .  her  little  babe  reuil'd, 
And  to  her  gossips  t-an  in  coimsell  say." 

Speiiser:  F.  Q..  I.  xil.  11. 

5.  One  who  runs  about  tattling  and  repeat- 
ing tales  ;  an  idle  tattler. 

"  The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet," 

Dryden  :  Hind  &  Panther,  iii.  908. 

*  6.  A  tippling,  gossiping  woman. 

"  Sometimes  lurk  I  In  a  gossip's  bowl." 

Shakesp.  :  Jiidsujnmer  Night's  Dream,  IL  L 

7.  Mere  tattle  ;  idle  talk  ;  trifling  or  un- 
founded rumour  or  talk. 

"Bubbles  o'er  like  a  city  with  gossip.  scaudaL  and 
spite.'  Tennyson:  jiaud,  I. iv.  8. 

g$8'-sip»  v.t.  &i.    [Gossip,  s.] 

*  A.  Trans.  :  To  stand  gossip  or  sponsor  to ; 
to  cliristen. 

"Adoptions  Christendom, 
That  blinking  Cupid  -jnssi/js." 
Shakesp. :  Alls  Well  That  Ends  Well,  L  L 

S.  Intransitive : 

1,  To  talk  familiarly ;  to  chat. 

"  Noisy  groups  at  the  houae-door 
Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  aud  rejoiced  and  gossiped 
together."  Longfellow:  Evani/eline,  i.  4. 

2.  To  chatter;  to  run  about  repeating  tales 
or  tittle-tattle. 

"Those  little  Jarringa  and  dissonances  which  arise 
trom  ;iiiger,  ceusoriou3nes3.j7o«i,ijji;iy,  and  coquetry." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  147. 

*3.  To  make  meiTy,  as  at  a  christening  feast. 

**  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast." 

Shakes /J.  :  Comedy  of  Errors,  T. 

*  4,  To  make  a  ceaseless  chattering  noise. 

"  Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms." 

Longfelkno :  Ecangeline,  L  1. 

g5s'-slp-er,  s.  [Eng.  gossip ;  -er.]  One  who 
gossips ;  a  gossip. 

•i'g6s'-si-pred,  •  gos-sl-prede,  *god-si- 

Drede,  s.    [A.s.  god  =  God  :  sibrmden  =■  re- 
lation,  kin.] 

1.  The  condition  of  a  gossip  or  sponsor  in 
baptism ;  relationship  through  baptism ;  spon- 
iorship. 

"  Qossipr(}d  or  compatemity,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a 
spiritual  affinity;  aud  the  juror,  that  was  gossip  to 
either  of  the  mrties,  might,  iu  former  times,  nave 
been  cliallengea  as  not  indiflereiit."— /Juries. 

2.  Intimacy  ;  close  acquaintance. 

3.  Gossip  ;  idle  talk  ;  tittle-tattle. 

•  gos'-sip-ii^,  *  gos'-sip-rie,  s.  [Eng. 
gossip;  -ry.]  The  condition  or  state  of  gossips; 
close  intimacy. 

"  He  was  seized  hard  Si  fast  on  the  bishoprick. 
whereby  all  gotisiprie  gade  up  between  him  and  my 
uncle  Mr.  Andrew,"— J/^?ii;i7;.'  ifS.,  p.  S6. 

gOS'-Sip-y,    a.      [Eng.    gossip;  -y.]     Full  of 


gossij) ;    inclined  to    gossip ;    as,    a   gossipy 
woman. 

"A  writer  of  amusing  gossipy  letters." — Athenceum, 
Felx  2S.  leaa. 

" gds-s6-mer,  s.    [Gossamer.] 

gos-soon,  gor-sooxit  s.  [Fr.  gargon  =  a 
boy.]    A  boy,  a  lad.    {Irish.) 

gos-syp'-i-um,  s.    [Lat.  gossypion,  gossipion, 

gossympinus,     (Piint/.)] 

Bot,  :  A  genus  of  Malvaceee,  tribe  Hibiscese. 
The  leaves  are  generally  three  or  five-lobed  ; 
around  the  flower  is  an  involucre,  cordate  at 
the  base,  and  terminating  at  the  apex  in  thrue 
broad,  deeply  -  cut  segments.  Calyx  five- 
toothed,  corolla  of  five  petals,  stamens  united 
into  a  column,  fruit  a  three  or  five-celled 
capsule,  each  cell  when  ripe  bursting  through 
the  middle  and  exhibiting  the  seeds  enveloped 
in  cotton.  The  species  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  which  furnishes  so  much 
cotton  to  Lancashire,  is  Gossypivm  barbadcnse, 
of  which  there  ard  two  well  marked  varieties, 
the  Sea-island  or  Long-staple  cotton,  and  the 
Upland,  Georgian,  Bowed,  or  Short-staple 
cotton  ;  that  of  India,  largely  brought  into  use 
during  the  American  civil  war  of  1861  to  1S65, 
is  G.  herbaccum.  How  many  more  species  exist 
has  not  been  determined,  the  genus  being  very 
variable.  A  bland  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds, 
which  also,  after  having  beei*  pressed,  liave 
been  used  as  a  food  for  cattle.  Martins  states 
that  in  Brazil  the  young  leaves  and  seeds  of 
Gossypium  vitifoliuvi  are  used  in  dysentery, 
aud  .steeped  in  vinegar  are  applied  to  the  head 
in  hemicrania. 

*gOSt,  s.    [Ghost.] 

*  gost'-ing,  s,     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot. :  "  An  herb."  Ainsworth,  quoted  by 
Johnson,  who  calls  it  Rubia.  If  so,  it  is  a 
madder, 

got,  pret.  &  pa,  par.  of  v.    [Get,  v.] 

*  got9h,  5.  [Ital.  gozzo  =  a  kind  of  bottle  ; 
guH'j  =  a  di'iiiking-glass.]  A  water-pot,  a 
pitcher. 

'*  A  gotch  of  milk  I've  been  to  fill." 

Btoo>afield  :  Richard  &  Kate. 

gote  (1),  gowt,  s.     [Dut.  goot ;  Low  Ger.  gdte; 

Ger.  i^osst'.] 

1.  A  sluice,  a  drain,  a  gutter. 

"  Gofe,  or  water  schetelys.  Aquagium,  ringlocito- 
riinn." — Prompt.  Pare. 

2.  A  slough,  a  miry  place. 
*gOte(2),  s.     [Goat.] 

*  got-er,  s.    [Gutter.] 

Goth,  s.    [Lat.  Gothi  =  the  Goths.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  of  an  ancient  race  belon^ng 
to  the  Teutones,  who  originally  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
Filnier,  their  king,  conducted  a  body  of  his 
nation  to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  it 
afterwards  increased  into  a  numerous  and  for- 
midable i>eople  under  the  names  of  Visigoths 
and  Ostrogoths,  the  former  occupying  the 
countries  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
latter  those  to  the  east.  The  Visigoths  crossed 
the  Danube,  plundered  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
fixed  their  residence  in  Spain,  while  their 
kim.b^,  the  Ostrogoths,  took  possession  of 
Italy,  which  they  held  till  a,d.  544,  when  they 
were  overthrown  by  Narses,  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. From  this  time  the  Goths  as  a  nation 
make  no  figure  in  history,  except  in  S]>aiu ; 
but  traces  of  their  language,  manners,  and 
arts  are  still  to  be  found  in  every  countrj'  of 
the  East.  A  branch  of  the  Visigoths,  settled 
in  5Ia?sia,  the  modern  Bulgaria,  are  known  as 
Mcesogoths,  and  the  translation  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  "Wulfila,  or  Ulfila,  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  about  a.d.  350,  fragments  only  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic 
tribe  of  tongues. 

2.  Fig. :  A  barbarian ;  one  deficient  in  or 
utterly  without  taste  ;  a  rude,  ignorant  person. 

go'-tham-ist,  s.  [See  def.]  An  inhabitant 
or  native  of  Gotham,  a  village  in  Nottingham- 
shire, said  to  be  celebrated  for  the  blunders 
made  by  its  inhabitants. 

go'-tham-ite,  s.    [Eng.  Gothatti;  -««.] 

1.  A  Gothamist. 

2.  A  term  applied  in  sport  to  an  inhabitant  of 
New  York  city,  sometimes  known  as  Gotham. 


got'-har-dite,  «.  [From  the  St.  Gothard 
Alps,  where  it  occurs,] 

Min. :  The  same  as  DurRENoysiTB  (q.v.). 

*gOthelen,  v.i.  [Cf.  loci  gutla.}  To  rumble, 
as  the  stomach. 

"  Uiae  guttea  blgonne  to  gotheten." 

P.  Plowman,  3,187. 

goth'-ic,  *  goth'-ick,  a.  &  $.    [Lat.  GoUiicvA) 
A*  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Golhs  ;  as, 
Gothic  customs,  &c. 

"  Confining  liia  labours  almost  wholly  to  relleiuus 
and  legendary  liistories,  he[Alljert  DurerJ  tumeu  tiie 
Testauieiit  Into  the  hiatory  of  a  FlemtBh  rilUge;  the 
habits  of  Herod,  Pila.te.  Joseph,  inc.  their  dwelhuga, 
their  utensilfl.  aud  their  custuma.  were  all  Oot/iic  a,ua 
European."— »'u/poitr;  Catalogtiv  of  Engravers„vol.  v. 

2.  Fig. :  Rude,  uncivilized,  barbarous. 

••  The  ©otAic  cload 
Of  time  and  huiguag«  o'er  thy  genius  thr'^wo." 
Thomson  :  .Sumrwr.  1.578. 

II.  Arch. :  A  term  sometimes  used  to  dis- 
tinguish mediaeval  from  classical  architecture. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  it  comprehends  ttiose 
styles  only  of  medijpval  architecture  which 
are  characterized  by  the  pointed  arch.  In  the 
narrower  sense,  Gothic  architecture  tlates 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ; 
in  the  wider,  it  includes  as  well  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  ]>revailed  from  the  close  of  the  sixth  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  also 
Anglo-Norman,  which  flourished  during  the 
succeeding  hundred  years.  Tlie  latter  was 
followed  by  the  Semi-Norman  or  Transition  ; 
this  gave  place,  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  thir- 
teenth century,  to  Early  Englisli,  and  this,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
to  Decorated  English,  replaced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Florid^ 
or  Perpendicular.  Gothic  architecture  at- 
tained its  perfectiou  in  the  Decorated  English 
period.  The  free,  flowing  lines  and  the  chaste 
ornamentation  by  which  it  is  distinguished, 
degenerated  into  the  stiff*,  staring  lines  and 
the  too-elaborate  decoration  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular ;  and  the  process  of  debasement  con- 
tinued until,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Gothic  fell  into  entire  disuse. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
re-action  began,  and  the  movement  has  gone 
on  gathering  strength  ever  since.  [Decorated, 
ilAiiLY  English,  Pebpendicdlar,  Pointed.) 

B.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  language  of  the  Goths, 
It  belongs  to  the  Low  German  group  of  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  to  which  belong  English, 
Frisian,  Datch,  Flemish,  and  Old  Saxon.  It 
is  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  of  the  Teu- 
tonic dialei:ts  of  which  any  remains  are 
known ;  it  was  spoken  by  the  eastern  and 
western  Goths,  who  occupied  the  province  of 
Dacia.  It  is  closely  akin  to  English  and  Dutch. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Arch. :  The  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
[i.  II.] 

"  The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  small  dis- 
tance  trom  the  Palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and  th« 
architecture  is  of  the  Gothic  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV." 
— Pennant :  London ;  Lambeth  Church. 

2.  Print. :  A  name  given  to  a  bold-faced 
type,  used  for  titling  and  jobbing  work. 

*  goth'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gothic;  -al]  The 
same  as  Gothic  (q.v.). 

*  goth'-i-^ism. 5.    [Eng.  Gothic;  -isnu] 

1.  A  Gothic  idiom  or  custom. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners ;  barbarousness. 

"  Night,  gothicism,  confusion,  and  absolute  chaos ar* 
come  ayaiu."— Sfte/isdjTic 

goth'-i-^ize,  v.t  [Eng.  Gothic;  -ise.]  To 
make  Gothic ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarousness. 

*  g6tll'-ish,a.  [Eng.  Goth;  -ish.]  Pertaining 
to  or  resembling  the  Goths ;  Gothic ;  rude ; 
uncivilized. 

goth'-ite  (o  as  e),  s.  [Named  after  the  great 
German  poet  Gbthe,  or  Goethe,  who  was  bom 
in  1749,  and  died  in  1S32.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhombic,  yellowish,  reddish, 
or  dark-brown  mineral,  sometimes  blood-red 
by  transmitted  light.  Lustre  imperfectly  ada- 
mantine. Hardness,  5  to  5*5  ;  sp.  gr.,  4'0  to  4"4. 
Compos.  :  sesquioxide  of  iron,  S3'6  to  90 '5 ; 
sesquioxide  of  manganese,  0  to  2'5  ;  silica,  0  t« 
43  ;  and  water,  9*4  to  11  5.    Found  at  Clifton, 


b6il,  bo^;  poiit,  j6^1; 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan. 


cat,  9611,  chorns,  ^liin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ; 
-tlon,  -slon  =  shiin ;  -(Ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slons 


expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
=  shus,    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  doL 
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gotish— gout 


in  Gloucestersliire  ;  near  Botallack  and  Lost- 
witliiel,  in  Cornwall ;  in  Saxiniy,  &c.  Called 
also  PyrrhosiJerite  and  Onegite(q.v.).  (Dana.) 
Mr.  W.  J.  SoUas  descrilies  it  also  a,s  occurring 
in  the  Rliyniney  ([narry  in  bedding-planes  of 
rocks  immediately  below  the  Uhyniney  grit  of 
Silurian  age,  near  Cardiff.  (Quar.  Joiir.  GeoL 
Soc.,  XXXV.  605.) 

•  got-lsh»  a.    [Goatish.] 

gOU-a'-nl-a,  s.  [Named  after  Anthony  Gouan, 
Professor  o'f  Botany,  at  Montpelier.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Rlianiiiaceffi,  consisting  of 
evergreen  climbers.  Gnuania  doviingensls,  a 
species  from  the  West  Indies  and  Bmzll,  Ib 
stomachic. 

•  SOUd,  S.      [WOAD.J 

goiige,  •  goode,  *  gowge»  s,      [Fr.  gouge, 
from  Low  Lat.  ijitvia  =  a  kind  of  chisel ;  Sp. 
giibia;  Port,  goiva.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  A  cheat ;  an  imposition ;  an  impos- 
tor.   (,4;;itT.) 

II,  Technically  : 

1.  Bookbind.  :  A  finisher's  hand-tool  for 
blind-tooling  or  gilding,  having  a  face  which 
forms  a  curve. 

2.  A  shaped  incising-tool  used  for  cutting 
out  forms  or  blanks  for  gloves,  envelojies,  or 
otlier  objects  cut  to  a  shape  from  fabric, 
leather,  or  paper. 

3.  Wood-work.:  Achisel  with  a  curved  blade 
adapted  to  make  a  rounded  groove  in  cutting 
or  turniug  wood.  They  are  known  as  flat, 
middle,  and  quick  ;  their  curves  being  resjiec- 
tively  obtuse,  medium,  and  acute.  The  gouge 
existed  in  early  ages  in  atone,  bone,  and 
bronze. 

gouge-bit»  s.  A  wood-bonng  tool  used 
in  a  brace.  Itliasarouudedend,  andagroove 
which  contains  the  chips. 

gouge-slip,  5.  An  oil-stone  or  hone  slip, 
for  sliarpening  im  the  concave  side  of  the 
edge  of  the  gouge. 

gO^ge,  *gOOge,  v.t     [Gouge,  s.    Fr.  gouger.] 
X.  Lit. :  To  scoop  out  or  make  a  groove  in 
with  a  gouge, 

"  Oaoging  of  hem  out 
Jtut  to  the  Blze  of  my  bottles,  and  not  slicing." 

Ben  Jontan :  The  J>ei'U  U  an  Ast,  IL  1. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  force  out  the  eye  of  with  the  thumb  or 
finger. 

2.  To  cheat ;  to  impose  upon.    (Amer.) 

•  gou- jeers,  *  good- ier,  *  good-year, 
'good-yere,  s.  [Fr.  govjere,  from  gouge  = 
a  trull.  J    The  venereal  disease. 

' '  The  goodymtrt  shall  devour  them. " 

Shakctp. :  Lear,  v.  (L 

•  goal,  s.    [Ghodl.] 

•  goul,  *  goule,  *  goul-en,  *  gowle,  v.i. 
[Icel.  gaula.]  To  howl,  to  yowl,  to  cry  aloud, 
to  shout 


•  goi3ll'-and,  «.      [A.S.    geolo  =  yellow.]     A 
flower  ;  perluips  the  gowan  or  mountain  daisy. 

Gou-lard',  s.     (Named  after  Thomas  Goulard, 
a  surgfuii  at  Montpelier,  about  a.d.  1750,  who 
discovered  it.] 
Pharm. :  The  same  as  Goulard's- extract. 

goulard's-extract,  s. 

Pharjn.  ;  A  saturated  solution  of  basic  lead 
acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  in- 
fiammatioa. 

goule  (1),  s.     [O.  Fr.  goule;  Fr.  guenk;  Lat. 
gula.]    The  throat. 

"Thftre  may  be  seue  ane  throll,  or  ayuding  atede, 
To  Acheron  reuin  doun  that  liellia  aye. 
Gap:iud  with  his  pestiieriu  goule  full  wyde." 

Louglat :   Virgil,  227,  4fi. 

•  goule  (2),  s.    [Ghoul.] 

•  goules,  *  gowlys,  s.    [Goles.J 

•  gonne.  s.    [Gown.] 

gour,  s.    [Gaur.] 

gou'-ra,  «.    [The  name  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
islands.] 
Ornith. :  Ground  pigeon  ;  the  typical  genus 


of  the  family  Gouridw.  Goura  coronata  is  the 
size  <)(  a  turkey.  It  is  wild  in  the  Eastern 
AnOiipelago,  and  is  domesticated  in  Java. 

gour'-a-zni,  s.    [Goramv.J 

gourd  (1),  •  goord.  *  gourde,  *  gowrde, 

s.      [O.    F.    tjouhuurde,    aiharnU,    congoarde, 
choourde;  Fr.  gourde,  froiu  l^t.  cucurbita  = 
a  gourd  ;  prob.   connected  with  corbis  =  a 
basket.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  sami."  sense  as  II. 

"  The  gourd  and  olive  brown 
Weave  the  light  roof."  I>yer :  /iuint  of  Rams. 

2.  A  bottle  or  vessel  for  carrying  watc-r,  so 
called  from  its  shape. 

"  I  hftue  heer  in  &  gourde 
A  draught  of  w)m."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  17,014. 

II.  Tethnically : 

1.  Bot. :  Cucurbita  pepo ;  a  hispid  plant,  with 
tendrils,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  oblong  or 
ovate  fruit;  a  native  of  Astrachan,  but  culti- 
vated in  many  countries.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  a.d.  1570.  It  has  run  into 
many  varii-ties.  The  fruit  is  used  as  a  culi- 
nary vegetable  in  soups  and  stews,  or  mixed 
after  being  sugared  and  spiced,  with  sliced 
apples,  to  constitute  pumjjkin  pie.  Called 
also  the  Pumpkin-gourd  or  Pompion. 

2.  Scripture:  Hebrew  ]V[^*(7  (Qi^ayon);  Sep- 
tuagint  icoAo*cui'0)j  {kohkuntki}).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  apparently  so  much  akin  to  the  Greek 
word  KiKt  (kiki)  used  by  Dioscorides  for  the 
castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus  (xymmunis),  that  the 
"goui'd"  of  Scripture  was  probably  that 
species.  It  is  a  euphorbiaceous  plant,  and 
not  of  the  order  Cucurbitacete.  For  the  wild 
gourd  of  Scripture,  see  T]  (2). 

^  (1)  Of  the  genuine  Cueurbitaceae.  the 
Bitter  or  Colocynth  Gourd  is  Citi^llus  Colo- 
cynihis;  the  Bottle,  Club,  or  Trumpet  Gourd 
is  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  which  so  varies  in  the 
form  of  its  fruit  as  to  suggest  in  the  several 
individuals  all  these  appellations.  The  Goose- 
berry gourd  is  Momordica  eckinata  ;'the  Orange 
gourd  is  Cucurbita  aurantia ;  Red  gourd  and 
Spanish  gourd  are  popular  names  for  Cucur- 
bita  inaxivui,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  boiled, 
is  like  a  tender  carrot ;  the  Snake  gourd  is 
the  genus  Trichosanthes,  and  especially  T. 
colnbrina ;  the  Squash  gourd  is  Cucurbita 
Melopepo;  and  the  White  gourd  is  Bennicasa 
cerifera.  It  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives 
of  India  in  their  curries. 

(2)  The  Wild  Gourd  of  Scripture:  Hebrew 
pi.  ni^j^D  {paquoth\  and  DTpS  (peqaim).  It 
is  from  3?i?D  (paqa)  =  to  be  split  or  burst. 
It  is  a  plant  which  grew  on  a  wild  vine, — i.e., 
was  pioeumbent,  and  had  tendrils.  It  more- 
over produced  "death  in  the  pot;"  discover- 
able in  a  moment  by  the  taste.  It  was  pro- 
bably either  the  Colocynth  (Citrtdhis  Colocyn- 
th is),  or  the  Squirtiug  Cucumber  (3f(W7wrdtca 
Elaterixim),  the  one  called  by  Gesenius  by  its 
ancient  name,  Cucumis  agresiis. 

(3)  In  Lindley's  Natural  Syst^i  of  Botany, 
the  order  Cucurbitacece  is  called  the  Gourd 
tribe,  altered  in  his  Vegetable  Kingdom  to 
Cucurbits. 

gourd-shell,  s.  The  shell  or  rind  of  the 
gourd,  whicli  is  used  for  drinking-cups,  &c. 

*'  It  [the  catalogue  of  household  utensils]  consists  of 
gourd-shclU,  which  they  convert  into  vessels  that  serve 
as  bottles  to  hold  water,  and  aa  hisliets  to  contain 
their  victuals  and  other  thiutrs.  with  covers  of  the 
same;  and  of  a  few  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers  of 
different  sizes."— Cook :  Voyage*.  voL  vi.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  9. 

gourd-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cresccn  tia  Cujele,  more  frequently  called 
in  English  the  Calabash  tree  (q.v,).  See  also 
Crescentia. 

gourd-^porm,  s. 

Zool. :  The  same  as  fluke  worm  (q.v.).  It 
infests  the  liver  of  the  sheep. 

*  gourd,  '  gord  (2),  s.  [O.  Fr.  gourt.]  A 
kind  of  false  dice,  probably  so  called  from 
being  hollowed  out. 

"  To  eke  out  your  living  .".  . 
By  fulham  and  gourd." 

Smlt :  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  ch.  xxvil- 

gdarde(I),  s.  [9p.  £fordo=  large,]  The  Franco- 
American  name  for  the  colonial  dollar  in  use 
in  Ilayti,  Cuba,  &c. 

•  gourde  (2),  *  gourd-er,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]   A  torrent. 

"Let  tl)e  gourdert  of  mine  come  doune."— ffartfi/i^r: 
Against  Jewel,  p.  189. 


gdurd'-i-ness.  «.     [Eug.  gourdy  ;  -ne*^.] 

Parr. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gourdy 
or  swelled  in  the  legs  ;  a  swelling  in  a  Lonie  • 
leg,  aft^^r  a  journey. 

*  gourd -rng,  3.     [Eng.  gourd;  -ing.] 

t'arr. :  The  same  as  GouaDiKi^aji  (U-T-X 
gdurd'-y,  o.    fEng.  gourd{\);  -y.] 

Farr. :  Swelled  in  the  legs,  as  a  horse  aftor 
a  journey. 

gour  -i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  goura  (q.v.),  aoA 
Lat.  fetu.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -wto.] 

Ornith. :  Ground.pigeon3;afamily  of  pjgeona 
having  ceitain  affinities  to  tlie  gallinaceous 
birds.  They  feed  on  the  ground  in  flocks. 
They  occur  in  the  hotter  parts  of  both  ttu 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres. 

gour-i'-n«e,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  &c.  g<mr(a),  and 

Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -iiUB,] 

Ornith. :  A  sub  -  family  of  Columbids 
(Pigeons),  sometimes  elevated  into  a  faouly 
Gourida;  (q.v.). 

gOUr'-U-C-a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Robert 
Gourlie.  who  gathered  plants  at  Mendoza.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Sophoreae.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used 
at  Buenos  Ayres  to  flavour  sweet  wine. 

gour'-mand,  *  gour-mond.  s.  &  a.    [Fr.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  greedy  or  gluttonous  eater ;  a  glutton. 

"That  great yourmoruf,  fat  Apiciuj." 

Bni  Jotuon  :  6fJanUM,  L  1. 

2.  An  epicure ;  a  dainty  feeder. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Greedy,  gluttonoos.  gormand* 
izing. 

*  gour'-mui-der,  «.  [Eng.  gourmand ;  -er.J 
A  gormandizer. 

"The  Persiaua  are  great  gourmandert  and  gre*dy 
gluttonfl."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  385. 

*  gour'-mand-ize,  v.i.    [Goruakdize,  v.\ 

*  gour'-mand-ize,  s.    [Gormandise,  «.] 

gour'-met  it  silent),  s.  [Fr.  =  a  connoisseur 
in  or  judge  of  wines.]  An  epicure  ;  a  dainty 
feeder  ;  a  connoisseur  in  wines  and  meats ;  a 
man  of  keen  palate. 

gour-net,  s.    [Gurnet.] 

gous-ly,  s.  An  old  form  of  harp  used  by  the 
Slavonians,  whose  bards  were  called  gouslaSf 
the  poetry  which  they  chanted  being  called 
gouslo. 

*  goiis'-trous,  a.   [Godsty(2).]  Gusty^  dark, 

wet,  stormy  ;  as,  a  goustrous  night. 

*  go^t'-y  (1),  go^t'-le,  a.  [Low  Lat  gua»- 
tus ;  Ital.  guasto  ;  Fr.  gast  =  waste,  desert.] 

1.  Waste,  desolate,  deserted. 

"  Wind  like  this,  at  tw&l  o'clock  at  night,  to  tlllv 
wild  gouxty  was?" — Scott :  Anli'/uary,  ch.  XZT. 

2.  Ghostly  ;  preteruaturaL 

3.  Ghastly. 

*  goiist'-^  (2),  a.    [Gusty.) 

gout  (1),  *  goute,  *  gowte,  s.    [Fr.  goutU, 
from  Lat.  gutta  =  a  drop.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  A  drop. 

"  I  eee  thee  stUl, 
And  on  the  blade  o'  th'  dndgeou  gouts  of  blood.* 

Shakvii/.  :  Macbeth,  U.  L 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

"  The  goute  lett«  hir  nothing  for  to  dauiice." 

Ch'iucer:  C.  T..  I6,m 

II.  Patlwl. :  A  disease  produced  by  the  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  in  the  form  of 
urate  of  soda.  It  is  usually  hereditary,  is  rare 
before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  generally  arises 
from  excessive  indulgence  in  wines  or  malt 
liquors,  the  last  giving  rise  to  "  poor  man's 
gout. "  It  is  rarely  produced  by  the  useof  spirits, 
and  is  therefore  much  less  common  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  whisky  being  the  national 
intoxicant  in  the  former  country.  The  great 
toe  is  the  part  most  frequently  aflfected,  pain 
and  irritability  are  leading  symptoms  ;  it  may 
become  chronic,  and  is  very  intractable  to 
treatment.  When  it  attacks  internal  parts  it 
is  termed  irregular  or  retrocedent  gout,  and  ia 
proportionately  more  dangerous.  Diet  ifr 
quires  strict  legulation,  with  abstemiousness 
or  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors.  Colchi- 
cum,   &c.,   internally,    and    certain    mineral 
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waters,  such  as  Buxton  and  Bath  and  various 
German  waters,  are  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  this  comiilaint.  Excessive  exertion  ami 
fatigue,  or  mental  lalmur,  have  been  known 
to  produce  gout  also,  but  whenever  it  is,  as  it 
osunlly  is,  hereditary,  extreme  precautions 
ought  "to  he  taken  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
or  recurrence  of  an  attack. 

gout-Stones,  s.  pi 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Chalk-stones  (q.v.). 

gout-weed,  s. 

Bot. :  j^gopodium podagraHa.  [Goat-weed.] 

•gout  (t  silent)  (2),  s.  [Fr.  goM,  from  Lat. 
g^isto  =  to  taste.]  A  taste  ;  a  relish  ;  a  liking. 
[Gust.] 

"CataloKues  serve  fnr  a  direction  to  anyone  that  haa 
tffout  for  the  like  fit\i<liea."— Woodward:  On  Fossils. 

•go^t'-en,  •  gowt-on»  v.i.  [Fr.  govtter,  from 
Lat.  gu'tio.  from  gutta  =  ak  drop.]  To  drop  or 
gutter  as  a  candle. 

*■  Oovton,  as  cancieljTB.    OtUt<K"— Prompt.  Parv. 

goiit'-i-ly,  arfy.    [Eng.  gmity;  -ly.]    In  a  gouty 


gout'-i-ness,  s.     [Eng.   gouty;  'Tiess.]     The 

quality  or  slate  of  being  gouty. 

g^t'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  gold;  -isft..]  Inclined  or 
predisposed  to  gout ;  in  some  degree  alTected 
by  gout ;  gouty. 

•  g^t'-OUS.  *  gowt-U8,  a.  [O.  Fr.  gxiUis^ 
gvteitx.]     Gouty. 


g^t'-wdrt»  s.  [In  this  word  govt  seems  to 
be  :i  curniption  of  Eng.  goat,  and  wort.]  The 
same  as  Goat-weed  (q.v.). 

g^t'-y»  a.     [Eng.  gout;  -y.] 

I.    Litrmlhj: 

1.  Sntfering  from  or  dise^edwitb  the  gout; 
anbject  to  the  gout. 

"Not  giving  like  to  those,  whose  gifts  though  scant 
Fain  them  aa  If  they  gave  with  gowty  hand." 

DtivenaJit:  Qortdibert,  L  6. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

"The  settlement  of  a  gouty  matter  in  the  substance 
of  the  [wn^i.'—lilitckmore. 

3.  Swollen  as  though  with  gout. 

"Which  makes  the  young  ahoota  tumify  and  grow 
knotty  and  gfmty.''—Derham:  Physico-Theology,  bk. 
VL,  fh.  vi     (Note  22.) 
*  II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  Swollen  out  of  proportion. 

"This  humour  in  historians  hath  made  the  body  of 
ancient  history  in  some  Tiartsso^oufyandmODstroua" 
—Spenser. 

2.  Boggy  :  as,  gouty  land. 

gouty-broncliitls,  s. 

Pathol. :  Bronchitis  arising  as  a  cecondary 
disease  during  tlie  progress  of  gout. 

gouty-ooncretlons.  s.  pi. 

Pathol.,  Chem.,  £c.  :  Concretions  composed 
of  urate  of  soda,  occurring  in  thejoints,  the 
kidneys,  &c.,  of  some  persons  afifected  with 
gout. 

gouty-kidney,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  kidney  morbidly  affected  during 
the  progress  of  gout.  It  usually  shrivels  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  its  usual  size,  and  con- 
tains secretions  of  urat«  of  soda.      [Gouty- 

CONCRETIONS.) 

gouty-neuritis,  s. 

Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  a  nerve  in  a  gouty 
or  rheumatic  subject.  It  is  believed  that  in 
Buch  a  constitution  it  may  occur  idiopathi- 
cally. 

gouty-stemmed,  a.  (See  the  compound.) 

%  Gouty-stemmed  tree: 

Bot. :  An  Australian  name  for  Delahcchm 
TupestriSy  a  tree  with  a  bulged-out  stem ; 
called  also  the  Bottle-tree. 

*  gove,  s.  [GoFF  (2).]  A  rick,  stack,  or  mow 
of  hay. 

•  gove,  v.i.  [Gove,  s.]  To  put  hay  into  a 
stack,  rick,  or  mow. 

"  lugoi'inif  at  harvest,  learn  altillfiilly  how, 
Elach  grain  for  to  lay  hy  itself  on  n.  mow." 

Tusser  :  A  ugust's  Husbandry. 

gov'-em,  *  gov-eme.  '*  gov-ern-i,  *  gov- 
em-y,  •'gov-ern-yn,  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr. 
goveriier  (Fr.   gouvcrner),  from  Lat.  guberiio. 


from  Gr.  KvBfpvCi  {kuherno)  =  to  steer  a  ship  ; 
Sp.  goheniar  ;  Port,  goveriiar ;  Ital.  povej^are.] 

A.  TraTisitive : 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  To  steer,  to  manage  or  ship,  to  pilot. 
"He  lakked  Bcbljtmen  to  goporne  here  sclilpiiea,"— 

IVevisa,  iv.  63. 

2.  To  regulate  the  course  or  motion  of :  as, 
A  iielm  governs  a  shii>. 

3.  To  manage,  to  direct,  to  regulate. 
"Anil  for  His  glory  all  things  made,  all  things 

OrtleraMitlgiji'cfus."  Miltoji:  P.  rt.,lli.  112. 

4.  To  rule  as  a  (^hief  magistrate;  to  direct 
and  control,  as  tlie  actions  and  conduct  of 
men,  by  established  laws  or  arbitrary  will ;  to 
regulate  by  autliority. 

"  After  kingfliud)  ther  was  kyng  ys  brother  Caasibel. 
That  noble  jirince  was  y  ouw  &  that  lond  gouemede 
wel"  /ioberC  o/ Qloucester,  p.  ii. 

*  5.  To  regulate  ;  to  order. 

"If  ye  goeerna  yow  by  sapience  pnt  away  sorwe  out 
of  youro  hert."— Ctawccr.'  Tale  of  itelibeiu,  y.  14L 

*  6.  To  control ;  to  restrain. 

"  She's  desperate :  govern  heT."~-Skaie$p, :  Lear.  v.  3. 

n.  Gram. :  To  cause  to  be  in  a  particular 
case  :  as,  A  verb  transitive  governs  the  noun 
in  the  accusative  case  ;  to  require  a  particular 
case  to  follow  :  as,  A  verb  governs  the  accusa- 
tive case. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  exercise  authority,  to  administer  the 
law  ;  to  be  or  act  as  governor  or  ruler. 

"  While  the  chief  magistrate  governs  according  to 
the  law  he  ought  to  be  obeyed." — JIacaulay :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  xl. 

2.  To  maintain  the  superiority  ;  to  have  the 
control,  to  prevail. 

"  The  heart  of  brothers  govema  in  our  loves." 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  *  Cleopatra,  li.  2. 

H  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
govcrny  to  rw^e, and  to  regulate:  "The  exercise 
of  authority  enters  moi-e  or  less  into  the  sigiii- 
fication  of  these  terms  ;  but  to  govern  implies 
the  exercise  likewise  of  judgment  and  know- 
leilge.  To  rtde  implies  rather  the  imqualified 
exercise  of  power,  the  making  the  will  the 
rule. ;  a  king  governs  his  people  by  means  of 
wise  laws  and  an  upright  administration  :  a 
despot  rules  over  a  nation  according  to  his 
arbitrary  decision.  These  terms  are  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things  :  persons  govern  or 
rule  others;  or  they  govern,  rule,  or  regulate 
things.  In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always 
in  a  good  sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes  taken 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  it  is  naturally  associated  with 
an  abuse  of  power:  to  govern  is  so  perfectly 
discretionary,  that  we  speak  of  goi^erning  our- 
selves ;  but  we  speak  only  of  ruling  others. 
To  govern  necessarily  suppose3  the  adoption 
of  judicious  means  ;  but  ruling  is  confined  to 
no  means  but  such  as  will  obtain  the  end  of 
subjecting  the  will  of  one  to  that  of  another. 
Regulate  is  a  species  of  goirerning  simply  by 
judgment ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of 
minor  moment,  where  the  force  of  authority 
is  not  so  requisite  :  one  governs  the  affairs  of  a 
nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great  interests 
are  involved ;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual,  or  we  regulate  in  cases  where  good 
order  or  convenience  only  is  consulted ;  so 
likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  we  govern  our 
passions,  but  we  regulate  our  affections." 
{Crahb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  gov'-em,  s.    [O.  Fr.  goveme  ;  Fr.  gouvtrne; 

Port.  &  Ital.  governo;  Sp.  gobierT^:.]    Govern- 
ment. 

"His  liischopricVt  liadde  ibeo  wlthoute  j/otFem  and 
rede."— Lif-  ^r  tieket  (1739). 

*  gOV'-em-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  govern;  -able.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  governed,  ruled,  or 
managed  ;  manageable,  tractable,  obedient. 

"  '  Only  this  I  must  acknowledge,'  he  mildly  added ; 

*  they  were  not  governable,'  "—Macaulay  .  But.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

2.  Pliable,  manageable. 

"There  is  not  a  more  tonsile  and  i^orerniore  plant 
In  nature  "—Evelyn  :  On  Forest  Trees,  ch.  Jtxili. 

*  gov'-em-a-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  governabU; 

-iir.-is.]    The"  quality  or  state  of  being  govern- 
able ;  tractability. 

"  It  is  likelv  that  loi-emahleneu  was  not  his  strong 
point"— S(i/J('ra<i.v  Kepieto.  Jan.  3G.  1883.  p.  120. 

*  gov-em-aille,    *  gov-em-all,   *  gov- 
ern-ayl,   *  gov-em-ayle,  s.     [O.  Fr  go- 

wrnail ;   Vv.  gouveruail,  ivnn  hat.  guberimcu- 
lum  =  a  rudder,  from  guberno  =  to  steer.] 
1.  A  helm,  a  rudder. 

"  And  lo  schip])iB  wbanne  the!  ben  greete,  and  lieu 
dryunn  of  struui^e  windia.  yet  thei  ben  boruu  abuute 
of  a  litil  gouernail." —  }\'yct\ire  :  James  Ui. 


2.  Government,  rule,  authority,  direction^ 
management. 

"  He  of  hU  gardln  had  *he  goiiemalA" 

SjM^iuer     F.  (I,  II.  rll,  IS. 

"  g6v'-em-an9e,   "  gov-em-aunce,  s. 

[Fr.  gouvernanee.] 

1.  Goveriitri-nt,  rule,  management,  dlreo- 
tiun,  rt'gulation. 

"Jonatlian  took  the  governance  upon  him  at  that 
time."— 1  Maccaheea  ix..  3L 

2.  Control,  management,  restraint. 

"  What ;  shall  kint;  Uciiry  be  a  pupil  stni, 
Uuikir  the  Hurly  Gloster'a  governant-e  t " 

Shakesp. :  2  iJenry  Vf.,  L  * 

3.  Behaviour,  manners. 

"  Now  Hchalle  I  telle  you  the  governance  ot  the  coork 
ol  the  greto  Ciii^ia.~--MuunU4:eUle,  p.  232. 

*  gov'-ern-ante,  s.    [Fr.  gouvemante,  fem.  pr, 

par.  of  gouverner=  to  govern.]     A  lady  who 
has  the  charge  of  children  ;  a  governess. 

"The  very  picture  of  the  goveniante  of  one  of  yoiir 
noblemen's  liouues." — V Estrange:  (^uevedo't  t'uionM, 
p.  38. 

gov-em-a'-tion,    '  gov-er-na-oion,  s, 

[Lat.  gubernatio.]     Government,  regulation. 
"  And  Ublea  as  wel  for  the  gotiemacion  of  the  clock, 
as  to  tinO  the  altitude,  meridian,  and  many  another 
note  concl ua ion."— f  All ucer  .  0/  tfie  Aslrulabie. 

goV-em-ess,  '  goa-vem-esse,  *gov- 
em-esse,  s.  \0.  Fr.  gouvemesse,  from  Lat. 
gubernatrix ;  Ita.1.  governatrice.] 

*  1.  A  woman  invested  with  authority  to 
regulate,  control,  or  direct. 

"The  Lady  M^argaret,  gouerneise  of  FlaunderB."— 
Ball:  Eenry  VIII.  (an.  17). 

2,  A  lady  who  has  the  care  and  Instruction 
of  young  children  ;  a  tutoress. 

"  Fi-ances  de  Maintenou,  Ihe  governess  of  his  natunt 
children."— J/acau/uy  .■  Uitt.  Eng.,  cli.  xL 

*  3.  Anything  which  directs,  controls,  or 
Instructs  ;  an  instructress. 

"  Shall  crueltie  be  your  ootiemeue 
Alas,  what  hart  may  it  long  endure." 

Chaucer :  La  Belle  Dame  tans  SfereL 

*  4.  The  wife  of  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

"  The  gnverness  of  the  mansion  had,  out  of  curiosity 
followed  her  into  the  room." — Fielding:  Amelia,  ok. 
iv..  ch.  ii. 

gOV-em-eSS-ing,  s.  [Eng.  governess;  -ing.l 
The  profession  or  occupation  of  a  governess. 

"Those  who  tike  up  ' go^iemissiitg,'  because  it  Ic 
genteel."— J?.  J.  Worboise:  Sistie,  ch.  xxi. 

*  gov* -em -ess -ship,  s.  [Eng.  governess; 
•ship.}  The  office,  post,  or  duties  of  a  gover- 
ness. 

gov'-em-ing,  *  gov-em-ynge,  pr.  par.,  cl, 

&  s.     [Govern,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  ijar. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -45  adj. :  Holding  the  superiority  ;  having 
the  control ;  controlling,  j>revalent,  directing: 
as,  a  governing  party,  a  governing  wind. 

C.  A$  subst. :  Government,  rule,  authority, 
power. 

"The  Frenche  kynpe  had  ben  vnder  the  gouernynga 
of  his  vndea  euer  sytn  the  dethe  of  the  laate  kjTifc'e  hi» 
father."— fier«er(  ;  Froiitart't  Cronycle,  vol.  ii..  ch.  cl. 

*  gov'- em -less,  a.  [Eng.  govern;  -icsij 
Without  a  governor  or  government. 

gov'-em-ment,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  gouverne-ment, 
from  gouvcrner  =  to  govern  ;  Ital.  govtrnO' 
tnento.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  governing  ;  control,  direction, 
regulation,  or  administration  of  public  or 
private  attairs. 

"The  kingly  government  of  this  your  land." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  iii.  J. 

2.  Guidance,  regulation,  direction  :  as,  Pre* 
cepts  serve  for  the  government  of  the  conduct 

3.  St'lf-control,  evenness  of  temper. 

"  Defect  of  m&Duera.  want  of  governmeiU." 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  IT.,  iU.  L 

4.  Control ;  restraint ;  regulation  ;  modera- 
tion. 

*  5.  Manageableness  ;  docility  ;  obedience. 

"  Each  (lart  deprivwl  of  supple  g«verninent. 
S1i:l1I  stiff  and  etii.rk  ;ind  cold  api>ear,  like  death." 
Shakesp. :  Eomvo  i  Juliet,  iv.  L 

*  6.  The  power  of  controlling  or  regulating, 

"  Quite  Ijeyond  the  government  of  patience." 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline,  U.  4, 

7.  The  form  of  policy  in  a  state ;  the  mode 
or  system  according  to  which  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  vested  and 
exercised  ;  a  system  of  laws  and  customs ;  a 
constitution   (q.v.).       There    are    numerouj 
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forms  of  government,  as  aristocracy,  deino- 
cra<'y,  despotism,  inoiiarcliy,  olitjarchy,  re- 
publicanism, &c.    (See  tliese  words.) 

"  That  ancient  conHtitutlon  and  government  which 
Ifl  our  only  security  (or  law  and  liberty."— /*«»■*€  .■  On 
the  French  Hevolulion. 

8.  The  right  or  power  of  governing,  or  of 
•lerting  supreme  power. 

"  1  here  reslsn  uiy  government  to  thcc." 

Shnketp.  :  8  Henry  VI..  \v.  fl. 

9.  An  empire,  kingdom,  or  other  stito ;  a 
body  politic  under  one  authority ;  a  territory, 
proviiiL-e,  or  district  under  a  governor. 

10.  The  counril  or  body  of  persons  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  laws;  the 
management  of  home  and  foreign  affairs,  and 
geni'ially  the  public  business  of  a  state;  the 
administration;  the  ministry;  the  executive 
power. 

*  11.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body. 
(^Spenser.) 

11.  Gram,.  :  The  influence  of  one  word  in 
determining  the  case  of  a  second  :  especially 
of  nouns,  verbs,  and  i)rei>osition3 ;  the  influ- 
ence of  a  word  iu  regard  to  construction. 

B.  As  ad}.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  govern- 
ment ;  employed  in,  by,  or  fo"  a  government : 
as,  a  goverinncnt  office,  a  government  official. 

IT  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
government  and  administration:  "Both  these 
terms  may  be  emjiloyed  either  to  designate 
the  act  of  govern in{j  and  atlviinisi^Hng,  or  the 
persons  governing  and  administering.  In  both 
cases  government  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 
ing than  oilininistration :  the  goi^ernm£}it  in- 
cludes every  exercise  of  authority ;  the  ad- 
viinistratim'i  implies  only  that  exercise  of 
auth<irity  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we 
speak  of  the  gnvermnent.  as  it  respects  the 
persons,  it  implies  the  whole  body  of  consti- 
tuted authorities  ;  and  the  administration,  only 
that  part  which  puts  in  execution  the  inten- 
tions of  the  whole." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  govern- 
ment and  co}istitution :  "Government  implies 
generally  the  act  of  governing  or  exercising 
authority  under  any  form  whatever  ;  constitu- 
tion implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  form  of 
government :  we  may  have  a  government  with- 
out a  constitution  ;  we  cannot  have  a  cnnstltn- 
tion  without  a  government."  ifirabb:  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gov-eni-inent'-al,«.  [V^ng.  government ;  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  government. 

■'  Members  .  .  .  favourable  to  the  governmental 
policy."— rime*.  Jan.  22,  1856. 

gov-em-or,  *  gov-cm-our, «:    [Fr.  gonv- 

erneur;  Sp.  gobernador  ;  Port,  governador ; 
Ital.  governatore,  from  Lat.  gvhemaior,  from 
gnherno  =  to  steer.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  A  steersman ;  a  pilot. 

"Neuerthelater  the  vntinT  captayne  belened  the 
gouemoitr  and  the  muster.  Wtter  than  the  thyn^ea 
which  wereapoken of  Faule. '— C(''/e,  I55l..iicrsch.  xxvii. 

2.  One  who  is  invested  with  supreme  power 
or  authority  to  administer  or  enforce  the  laws 
in  a  state ;  a  chief  ruler ;  a  chief  magistrate  ; 
the  rliief  ruler  in  a  colony  sent  out  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  mother  country. 

3.  One  who  rules  with  delegated  power. 

4.  One  who  has  the  supreme  direction  or 
regiihition. 

"  They  beeet  in  na  a  great  Idea  and  veneration  of  the 
mlehty  author  and  governour  of  Buch  stupendous 
tioAiejC—lientley. 

5.  Anything  which  has  the  power  or  quality 
of  ruling,  directing,  or  regulating. 

"The  Deity,  or  that  perfect  mind  which  Is  the  su- 
preme ^oremorof  allthiugB."— CuduJortA;  Inteltectuat 
Syitem.  p.  11'). 

6.  A  tutor  ;  a  g:uardian  ;  one  who  has  charge 
of  the  education  of  a  yoimg  man. 

"  T'je  lieir  .  .  .  under  tut-irs  and  gfwemori  until  the 
tinifc  appointed  of  the  father."— Ga7ar/nn*  iv.  1.  2. 

7.  A  person,  or  one  of  a  number  nf  persons, 
to  whom  are  intrusted  the  direction  and 
management  of  a  business,  an  institution,  &c., 
— occasionally,  but  wot  commonly,  employed 
in  this  sense. 

8.  A  master  or  superior ;  an  employer. 
(Slang.) 

9.  An  elderly  person ;  a  father.    (Slang.) 

^  At  first  even  "fast"  young  men  called 
one  of  their  parents  father,  then  **  governor" 
was  the  term  employed,  now  in  certain  ex- 
treme cases  it  is  "  relieving  officer." 


n.  Technically : 

1.  Gas:  A  device  which  regulates  the  pas- 
sage of  gas  from  the  holder  to  the  mains,  ad- 
mitting it  thereto  in  quantities  determined  by 
the  rate  at  which  It  is  used.  The  pressure  in 
the  mains  determines  the  area  of  the  opening 
through  which  thegasenters.  [GAS-GovKtiNOB.] 

2.  Steam-eng. :  A  device  which  regulates  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  engine  according  to 
tlienitti  of  motion.  Tlie  intention  is  to  maintain 
nnifornt  velocity,  and  any  acceleration  of  speed 
above  a  given  rat*  causes  a  valve  to  be  partially 
closed,  diminishing  the  area  of  steam  passage  ; 
contrariwise  in  case  of  flagging  in  the  sjjeed 
of  motion  of  the  engine.  The  favourite  form 
of  governor  has  a  pair  of  balls  suspended  from 
a  vertical  shaft,  so  as  to  swing  outward  when 
the  sliaft  is  r(»tated.  The  greater  the  speed 
tlie  greater  the  centrifugal  force,  and  conse- 
quently the  farther  the  balls  depart  from  the 
axis  of  rotation  ;  the  inelination  of  the  ball 
arms  is  made  etiective  in  working  the  valve. 

governor  cut-oflf;  s. 

Steam-mg. :  An  automatic  arrangement  in 
which  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
motion  of  the  governor,  duo  to  changes  of  speed 
of  the  engine,  is  made  to  cut  off  the  steam  at 
an  earlier  or  later  period  of  the  stroke  of  the 
piston,  so  that  with  the  increased  boiler-pres- 
sure or  lighter  work  the  stearn  shall  be  cut  off 
earlier  in  the  stroke,  and  wlien  greater  work  is 
imposed  on  the  engine,  or  the  steam-pressure 
flags,  the  steam-cylinder  shall  receive  steam 
from  the  boiler  during  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  stroke  of  the  piston. 

governor-general,  s.  A  governor  who 
has  under  him  subordinate  or  deputy  gover- 
nors ;  a  viceroy :  as,  the  governor-general  of 
India. 

governor-valve, «. 

Steam-eng. :  A  valve  in  aeteara-pipe  operated 
by  the  governor  to  vary  tlie  area  of  steam,  open- 
ing according  to  the  rate  of  moving,  and  conse- 
quently the  requirement  of  the  engine ;  the 
object  being  to  maintain  a  uniform  rate. 

Governor-valve  gear : 

Steam-eng. :  An  arrangement  of  parts  where- 
by the  position  of  the  governor  balls,  resulting 
from  their  rate  of  motion,  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  induction  valve  of  an  engine. 

gov'-em-or-ship,  s.    (Eng.  governor;  -sAip.] 
The  position  or  office  of  a  governor. 

go^,  s.    [Gull.] 

1.  AgulL 

2.  A  fool ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

"  Gote,  a  name  for  s  fool.  What  a  difference  there  Is 
between  John  Gerroiid  the  gow,  and  Geot^e  Wishart 
the  sage."— Go/? .-  Encycl.,  p.  224. 

g<fvkr'-an,  s.      [Gael  k  It.  gugan  =  a  bud,  a 
flower.]    A  daisy  ;  a  perennial  plant  or  flower. 

"  And  now  he's  h.id  his  bit  sleep  out,  and  is  as  fresh 
as  a  May  gowan,  to  answer  wh.it  your  honour  likea  to 
speii  "Scott :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxxilL 

H  (1)  Ewe-gowan: 

Bot. :  The  common  daisy ;  apparently  de- 
nominated from  the  ewe,  as  being  frequently 
in  pastures,  and  fed  on  by  sheep. 

"Some  bit  waefu'  love  story,  enough  to  mak  the 
pinks  an"  the  ewe-gowans  blush  to  the  veiy  lip." — 
Brownie  of  Bodtbeck,  L  215. 

(2)  Horse-gowan : 

Bot. :  This  name  includes  the  Leontodon, 
the  Hypochaeris,  and  the  Crepis. 

(3)  Large  white-gowan : 
Bot. :  The  ox-eye. 

"Some  of  the  prevailing  weeds  in  meadows  and  grass 
lands  are,  ox-eye,  or  large  whtte  gowan.  chryi&nthemuai 
leucanbhemum.  ice" -h'iUoa :  Ji«nfreteshire,  p.  136, 

(4)  Lucken-goivan : 

Bot.  :  The  Globe-flower. 

(5)  Witch-gowan :  (See  extract). 

"  Witch-tjowan  flowers  are  large  yellow  gowana,  with 
a  stalk  filled  with  pernicious  sap,  resembling  milk. 
which  when  anointed  on  the  eyes  is  believed  to  cause 
Instaut  blindness.  This  pernicious  juice  is  called 
by  the  peasantry  witches'  milk,"— Ae»nawti  NithidtiM 
S'jng,  p,  110. 

g4$^-aned,  a.    [Eng.  gowan;  -wil    Covered 

with  the  mountain  daisy. 

"  On  yon  gowancd  lawn  she  was  seen." 

Tarras :  Poem*,  p.  80. 

goV-an-Sr,g6^-an-ie,a.  [Eng.  f7owan;-y.] 

1.  Aliounding  with  mountiin  daisies. 

2.  Having  a  fair  and  promising  appearance  ; 
as,  a  gnwanie  day,  a  day  which  has  a  flattering 
appearance,  but  attended  with  such  circum- 


stances as  are  eonimonly  understood  to  iiJ<U> 
cate  an  approaching  storm. 

g^d,  a.    [Gold.) 

gi$^d'  -  an  -  ook,  g6^d'  -  nook,  ganiH 
nook,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 'name  given 
by  the  fishermen  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  o! 
Forth,  to  the  Saurj-  i'ike  of  Pennant,  /sV>x 
saurus,  Linn,  occasionally  called  the  Snipe 
fish.  Itamves  in  the  Forth  in  shoals,  generally 
about  the  month  of  September. 

"Sumetimes  about  the  end  of  Septembn-,  then 
Comes  a  vast  stioal  ol  fisli,  called  gntodanookt.  or  ^yp 
tlan  herrings.'— /•.  Alloa.  staJUt.  Ace,  vUL  J>a. 

g<f^d'-cn,  gi$i^d'-an,  a.    [Goldes.J 
gowden-knap,  s.    a  species  of  pear. 

"  The  golden-knap  or  goiulert'knap,  a«  It  Is  hen 
called,  seems  peculiar  to  this  part  of  HcotlaiKl."— il#rf« 
Survey  0/  .Stirlingthire,  p.  202. 

g6^-die,  s.    [Scotch  gowd  =  gold  ;  sufT.  -ie,} 
Ichthy. :  The  Sword  Dragonet,  Callionymiis 
lyra. 

s6^-islU  o,.  [Eng.  gow;  -ish.]  Fooliflh| 
silly ;  stupid. 

g^r^-ish-neS8*8.  [Eng.  gowish ;  •ness.]  Folly; 
stupidity. 

"  As  fiue  a  specimen  of  gotoithneti  a»\  I  bave  ev«r 
Beea."— tf  u«  .-  Encycl..  p.  2U. 

g^^k,  goiUc,  n,    [Gawk.] 

1.  A  cackoo. 

"The  cuckoo  iCuculu$  oarwruf),  or  ffoiiJt  of  Utli 
place," — Barry:  Orkney,  p.  311, 

2.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton. 

" '  Hout  awa.  ye  auid  you-k,'  said  Jenny  KintheroQt.* 
—Scott  :  Antt'ju.iry.  th  X. 

^  To  hunt  tlie  gowk  :  To  go  on  a  fool's  errand. 

gowk's-errand,  t.  A  fool's  errand ;  an 
April  errand. 

gowk-Storm,  gowk'sstorm,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  A  storm  consisting  of  several  days 
of  tempestuous  weather,  believed  by  the 
peasantry  to  take  place  periodically  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  at  the  time  that  the  gowk, 
or  cuckoo,  visits  this  country. 

2.  Fig. :  To  denote  an  evil,  or  obstruction, 
which  is  only  of  short  duration. 

"That  being  done,  he  hoped  tbat  this  waa  bnt  # 
gowk-*loT^i."—Sir  O.  Mackenzie  :  Jiemoirt,  p.  70, 

g(5^k'-it,  gauk-lt,  gokt.  a.     [Eng,  gowk; 

-it;  -ed.]     Foolish,  stui'id,  silly. 

"  Ane  hundreth  stindis  helrbf 
Per&nter  ar  aa  ^aitcAif  (lUw  its  I." 

Lvndtay:  3.  P.  R.,iLm> 

gS^l,  v.i.    [GouL.]    To  howl ;  to  yowL 

"  May  ne'er  misfortune's  gowling  liuxk. 
Howl  thro"  the  dwelling  of  the  clerk  1" 

Burnt:  To  Oavln  BamQton,  Eiq. 

g^\^le,  s.  [Fr.  gueule  ;  Lat.  guha  =  the  throat.) 
A  hollow  between  hills ;  a  detile  between 
mountains. 

"  From  thence  we,  passing  by  the  windy  gourle. 
Did  make  the  holluw  lucks  with  et.boe«  yowle." 

ff.  Adamton:  Mutvi  Thn-nodie,  p.  1491 

g6V-lee,  gaw-a-lee,  gaw-a-11,  gaw-a- 

ree,  s.     [Hind,  goala ;  Slahratta  gmvaree  =  s 
cowJierd.]    A  cowherd.    {Anglo-Indian.) 

go^i'l'-ing,  5.    [GouLiNO.]    (Scotch.) 

gOT^n,  ^goone,  s.  [Probably  from  ^el.gwn 
=  a  gown  ;  gunio  =  to  sew  ;  Fr.  gunn  ;  GaeL 
&Corn.  gun;  Manx.  goo7i. ;  cf.  O.  Fr  gone^ 
a  gown.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  long,  loose  upper  garment ; 
specif. — 

(1)  A  woman's  dress  or  outer  garment. 

"  Let's  amongst  ourselves  agree. 
Of  what  her  wedding  yoi^'i  shall  be." 

Drayton  :  Muta'  Elysium.  N'j'mph,  I. 

(2)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  in- 
doors ;  a  dressing-gown. 

(3)  The  official  or  distinctive  dress  worn  by 
members  of  certain  professions,  as  diviuity, 
medicine,  law,  and  also  by  students  of  un^ 
versities,  officials  of  a  court  of  j  ustice,  <ta. 

"  He  set  out  for  his  coustitution.'U  iu  bis  can  and 
gown." — Cuthbert  Bede :   Verdant  Green,  pt.  i.,  en.  B. 

*  4.  An  official  or  state  dress. 

"The  Duke  of  Buckinghr^ui  w;ire  a  fjotene  wrought  of 
needle  worke  and  set  vpnu  cloth  of  tissue,  f  mrea  with 
Babies."— :sVo I.-'.-  Benry  T//.  (an.  1607). 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  dress  of  peace  ;  u  In  the  Latin  cedant 
arma  togm. 

"Tlie  toga,  or  govm,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  without  sleeves,  different  in  larBenesa, 
according  to  the  wealth  or  jxiverty  of  the  wearer."— 
Kennet:  Roman  Antii/uitiet.  pt.  ii..  bk,  v.,  ch.  viL 


fate,  fa,t,  f^e.  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.    p5^ 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    £e,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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se  arose  from  the  gowns- 
ilaaiulay :  Hut.    £iig.. 


2.  One  of  the  learned  professions  of  law  or 
divinity. 

"Any  other  man  o(  the  govm." — Macaulajf :  Bixt. 
Sng.,  CD.  xiii. 
*  3.  Any  dress,  garb,  or  covering, 

"  He  cornea,  and  lu  the  gmon  of  huDiUlty." 

ahakasp.:  Coriolanus,  IL  8. 

4.  The  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
as  opposed  to  town,  the  citizens  or  towns- 
people. 

"  When  Gtnen  waa  absent  Town  was  miserable." — 
Cuthbert  Bede  :   Verdant  ilreen,  pt  ii.,  ch.  ill. 

gown's-man.  gown-man,  s.    [Gowms- 

MAN.] 

g6^m,  v.t.&i.     [Gown,  s.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  put  a  gown  on ;  to  dress  in  a 
gown.    (Used  only  in  tlie  pa.  par.) 

"  Regent  of  the  gounied  race." 

Cowper-   Death  of  Vice-chancellor. 

B.  Inirans. :  To  put  on  a  gown  ;  to  dress 
oneself  in  a  gown. 

g^Ttrn^-man,  go^^'-man,  a.  [Ens.  gown, 
and  }iui)i.] 

1.  A  member  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions ;  one  whose  professional  dress  is  a  gown, 
as  a  lawyer,  a  professor  or  student  at  the 
universities,  &c. 

"Aloud  murmur  of  ai 
men  who  filled  the  haS 
cb.  viil. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  soldier. 

"  Asoldier  who  ran  away  from  abattle,  and  tigowns- 
man  who  pushed  himself  Into  a  battle  were  the  two 
objects  whfch  moatsti-augely  excited  William's apleeu." 
—.Vacitulai/:  Hist.  £ng.  cli.  xvi. 

g^^  -pen,  g<S\^r'-pm,  gd^-ping,  s.   [Icel. 
gaiipn,  gupn  =  the  hollow  of  the  hand ;  Sw. 
gdp7i.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  hollow  of  the  hand,  when  contracted 
in  a  semicircular  form  to  receive  anything. 
Goupins,  hoth  hands  held  together  in  the  form 
of  a  round  vessel. 

2.  A  handful. 

"•  And  nocht  allanerly  kepia  thalr  faith  efter  the 
reason  of  thair  contract,  iKit  geuys  ane  gowpin,  or  ellis 
6um  thtngis  roair  aboue  the  just  mesure  that  thay 
Be\\."~Bellendene  :  Lescr.  Alb.,  ch.  16, 

II.  Scot's  Law:  One  of  the  perquisites  al- 
lowed to  a  miller's  servant. 

g<$^'-pen,  g<5^'-pin,  v.t.  [Gowpen,  s.]  To 
lift,  or  lade  out,  with  the  hands  spread  out 
and  placed  together. 

gd^'-pen-fiil,   g<J^-pin  -  fill,   s.     [Eng. 

goii.'pe.n  ;  -full.]     A  handful. 

gS^irtf  s.  [GoTE  (1),  s.]  A  sluice  in  a  sea-em- 
bankment for  letting  out  the  land-water  when 
the  tide  is  out,  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 
sea- water. 

•go'-zell,  s.  [Ft.  groseille;  Sp.  grosella.]  A 
gooseberry. 

•goz'-zard,  s.     [A  corrupt,  of  gooseherd.] 

1.  One  who  tends  geese  ;  a  gooseherd. 

■■  A  person  called  a  gozznrd — i.e..  a  gooseherd.  attends 
the  fiock."— Pennant :    Bi-it.   Zool</-jy ;    The   Graylag 

Ooose. 

2.  A  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  goose, 

graaf '-i-axu  a.    [See  def.J 

Anat. :  Pertaining  to  Herr  de  Graaf,  dis- 
coverer of  the  follicles  described  in  the  com- 
pound. 

graaflan-follicles,  5.  pi 

Anat.  :  Siuall  follicles  in  the  human  ovary 
containing  ovx 

gr^b.  v.t.  &  i.  [Sw.  grabba  =  to  grasp.] 
[Grapple,  Grip,  Gripe.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  seize,  clutch,  or  grasp  sud- 
denly or  eagerly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  a  clutch  or  grab  at. 

grab-gains,  s.  Tlie  act  of  thieving  by 
Bia*ching  a  purse,  &c.,  suddenly  and  running 
away  with  it. 

grab(l),  s.    [Grab,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  sudden  grasp,  clutch,  or 
seizing  of  anything. 

2.  Mach. :  An  instrument  for  clutching  ob- 
jects for  the  purpose  of  raising  them.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  devices  for  with- 
drawing pipL'S,  drills,  reamers,  &c,  from  arte- 
sian, oil,  and  othe/  wells  which  are  drilled, 
bored,  or  driven. 


grab  (2),  a.    [Native  name  (?j.l 

Naiit. :  A  larj^'e  East  Indian  coa.ster,  two- 
mnsted,  with  a  i»row-stern,  and  from  160  to 
300  tons'  burden. 

grab'-ber,  a.     [Eng.  grab;   -er.)     One  who 

gruljs  or  seizes  suddenly  or  eagerly.     [Land- 

OBABBER.] 

"A  tenant  farmer,  whom  Mr. denounced  aa  a 

land  grabher."—!iaily  Telegraph,  Oct,  2T,  1880. 

*grab'-ble(l),  *gra-ble.  v.i.  [A  frequent. 
t)l  tjrab  ((i-v.) ;  cf.  Dut.  ijrabbeleii  =  to  snatch  ; 
Ger.  grUbeln  =  to  grab.]  [Grapple,  Grope.] 
To  grope,  to  feel  about. 

"And  BO  [Oato]  wi-nt  forward  at  adventure,  taking 
extreaiQ  and  incredible  pains,  and  in  much  danger  of 
his  life,  9ra/j/j»^all  ni^ht  in  the  dark  without  moon- 
light"—A'o«A.-  Plutarch,  p.  29i. 

*gTa.b'-ble  (2),  V.i.  [Grovel.]  To  grovel; 
to  lie  on  the  ground  prostrate  ;  to  sprawl. 

gra9e,  *gras,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gratia  = 
favour,  from  grains  =  dear,  pleasing,  from  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  x^'P'"  {chair6)=  to  rejoice; 
Xapd  (chara)  =  joy ;  x*P'^  (duiris)  =  grace, 
favour ;  Eng.  yearn.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Favour,  kindness,  good-will ;  disposition 
to  oblige. 

"  Or  each,  or  all,  may  win  a  lady's  grace." 

%  Drgden :  Putamon  A  Ardte,  IL  804. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  5. 

"Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strife, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium,  30. 

•3.  Pardon,  mercy. 

"Wilt  thou  kneel  ior  graced' 

Shaki'sp.  :  3  Henry  VI.,  IL  3. 

i.  A  favour  conferred  ;  a  kindness. 

"  Certia  said  he,  1  n'ill  thine  offred  grace 
Ke  to  be  made  so  happy  due  intend." 

aptnser:  F.  y.,  II.  vil.  33. 

5.  An  allowance  granted  as  a  favour,  not  as 
of  right:  as,  To  give  a  person  ten  minutes' 
grace  to  keep  an  appointment. 

*  6.  Honoui'able  distinction  ;  honour. 

"  Do  grace  to  them  and  bring  them  in." 

Shakesp.  :  Samlet,  IL  S. 

*  7.  A  privilege. 

"  But  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  akiea. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace" 

Dryden  :  Virgil  ;  JStieid  vi.  196. 

8.  Tliat  clement  or  characteristic  in  beha- 
viour, deportment,  or  language  which  renders 
it  elegant,  graceful,  or  pleasing;  elegance  in 
action  or  language. 

"  In  this  case,  the  roundness,  this  delicacy  of  atti. 
tude  and  motion,  it  is  that  all  the  magick  of  grace 
constats." — Burke  :  On  the  Sublime  Jc  Beautiful,  §  22. 

9.  Any  excellence  which  conciliates  love  or 
makes  pleasing  to  others  ;  any  endowment  or 
quality  which  recommends  the  possessor  to 
the  favour,  liking,  respect,  or  esteem  of  other 
persons. 

"Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  grace$ 
and  accomplishments  like  his  ahould  win  a  female 
hejirt." — Macaulay :  IJist.  England,  ch.  xv. 

10.  An  embellishment,  an  ornament,  a 
beauty. 

11.  (PI.)  A  game  designed  to  promote  or 
display  grace  of  motion.  It  consists  in  pass- 
ing a  small  hoop  from  one  to  anotlier  by 
means  of  two  short  sticks. 

12.  An  affectation  of  refinement,  dignity,  or 
elegance. 

*  13.  Virtue,  power,  quality. 

"  0.  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  Hea 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  riualitiea." 
Shakesp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  iL  3. 

14.  A  form  of  respect  used  in  addressing  or 
speaking  of  an  archbishop  or  a  duke  ;  formerly 
used  also  of  a  sovereign. 

"High  and  mighty  king,  yourj^ruce,  and  those  your 
nobles  here  present,  may  oe  pleased  to  bow  your  ears, " 
—Bacon:  Uenry  VII. 

*  15.  A  blessed  disposition  of  mind  ;  virtue. 

•'If  you  have  any  pity.  grnf\e,  or  manners." 

Shakesp. :  Midsummer  .\'igMs  Dream,  U.  2. 

*  16.  Thanks. 

"  Veldinge!7ra  c«s  and  thank  Ingee  to  here  lord  Mellhe." 
~Chaucer  :  Tale  of  Mclibeus.  p.  193. 

17.  A  short  prayer  before  or  after  meat;  a 
blessing  asked  or  thanks  returned. 

"  Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  "fore  meat," 

Shakesp. :  Coriolanus,  Iv.  7. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Greek  Myth. :  One  of  three  sister  god- 
desses, called  Aglai'a,  Thalia,  *nd  Euphrosyne, 
daughters  of.  Jupiter  and  the  ocean  nynipli 
Eurynome.  In  their  gift  were  grace,  loveli- 
ness, and  fevour.  By  the  Greeks  they  were 
known  as  Charit^s,  and  by  the  Romans  as 
Gratiffi. 


2.  Lair:  A  faculty,  licence,  or  dispensation ; 
a  general  or  free  pardon  by  Act  of  I'arlia- 
raent ;  called  also  an  Act  of  Grace. 

"Between  an  Act  of  Orafe  originating  with  the 
sovereign  and  an  Act  of  Inilt^iiiutty  originating  witb 
the  GHt-'itcH  uf  thi'  Realm  t)i<.-ri.-  are  Home  remarkable 
dlstliiclionfl  An  Act  cf  Indt-nmily  panHCH  through  all 
the  staues  through  whicli  other  lawn  piws.  and  may 
during  ita  progress,  \k  auiemled  by  either  floiuie.  Au 
Act  of  Gnic-  Is  received  with  ptculiar  niarkM  of  r&- 
Bpect,  Ib  read  only  once  iby  tin-  I^nls  and  once  by  tba 
Commons,  and  niuHt  be  eitlier  rejected  altogether  or 
accepted  as  it  standa."— J/aca«/a^;  /list.  Ung..  oh,  xv. 

3.  Music :  A  general  term  for  ornamental 
notes  or  short  passages,  introduced  as  enibeU 
lishments  into  vocal  or  instrumental  music, 
not  actually  essential  to  ita  harmony  01 
melody.  In  former  times,  in  vocal  music, 
the  selection  of  graces  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  performer  to  a  great  extent,  but 
in  instrumental  music  numerous  signs  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  used,  explanations  of 
which  will  be  found  under  their  distinctive 
names.  In  our  own  time  a  reaction  has  taken 
place  against  the  absurd  embellishments  in- 
dulged in  by  our  forefathers,  and  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  sing  and  play  music  joat 
as  it  is  written.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  those  who  arc  rendering  music 
should  carefully  cons'der  whether  the  writer 
wished  ornaments  to  De  excluded  or  omitted 
to  write  them  under  a  belief  that  they  would 
certainly  be  introduced  in  performance. 
(Sta  iner  &  Bairett.)    [Cadenza.  ] 

4.  Univ. :  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the 
senate  or  governing  body. 


*  What  I  mean  is  in  relation  to  the  grace,  which  th» 
Rssertors  of  the  right  of  aiipeal  thought  fit  to  propose, 
in  order  to  refer  tne  decision  of  thiK  point  to  tlie  arbi- 


tnitiou  of  the  senate."— /^wrd ;  Opinion  ftf  an  Em.in*nt 
Lawner, 

5.  Scrip. :  The  word  grace  with  a  religious 
meaning  is  used  in  many  senses  in  Scripture. 
The  most  distinc;tive  are — 

(1)  Unmerited  favour  (Rom.  iii.  24,  iv.  4). 
It  is  opposed  to  debt — i.e.,  is  not  a  payment 
of  debt  (Rom.  iv.  4) — and  to  works — i.e.,  it  is 
not  merited  by  good  works  (i&td.).  It  is  called 
the  grace  of  God  (Titus  ii.  11),  and  the  grace 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xv.  11 ;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  14).  By  the  "grace  of  God"  is  meant 
his  love  for  mankind,  as  evinced  by  sending 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  make  atonement  for 
sin  and  offer  salvation  through  faith  in  his 
blood  (Eph.  xi.  7,  8;  Acts  xx.).  "The  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  signifies  his  loving 
favour  as  evinced  by  his  undeitaking  and 
carrying  out  this  mission  of  mercy  (2  Cor. 
viii.  9). 

(2)  The  results  of  such  favour;  privilege, 
as  of  apostleship,  &c.  (Ephes.  iii.  8 ;  1  Peter 
i.  10). 

(3)  The  transforming  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.    (Acts  xviii.  21.) 

(4)  The  results  of  such  influence,  spiritual 
and  moral  character,  conduct,  and  conversa- 
tion and  attainments,  &c.  (2  Cor.  viii.  6 ; 
Col.  iv.  6).  In  this  sense  the  Christian  is 
supposed  to  have  many  graces ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  ^roce  of  liberality  (2  Cor.  viiL  7). 

(5)  Loving  character,  benevolence,  suavity, 
sympathy.  Used  pre-eminently  of  Jesus.  In 
tiiis  sense  it  is  sometimes  coupled  with  truth 
(John  i.  14,  17). 

6.  Ch.  Hist. :  Such  doctrines  as  those  relat- 
ing to  the  decrees  of  God,  predestination, 
freewill,  and  tlie  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  human  conscience,  are  often  called 
the  Doctrines  of  Grace.  A  great  contest 
arose  on  the  subject  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  antagonistic  views  being  those  of  Pelagius 
and  Celestius.  who  gave  much  j'rominence  to 
the  tenet  of  man's  natural  ability  to  do 
what  is  right  [Pelagian ism,  Semipelagisism), 
and  of  Augustine,  who,  strongly  holding  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  natural  depravity  of 
man.  and  the  spiritual  inability  thus  resulting, 
attributed  the  salvation  of  the  latter  solely  to 
Divine  grace,  with  little  of  human  co-opera- 
tion. The  controversy  thus  commenced  went 
on  with  intermissions  for  some  centuries.  At 
the  Reformation  Luther  held  views  essentially 
Augustinian,  as  did  most  of  tlie  other  re- 
formers. Calvin  formulated  them  as  one  of 
his  five  points.  [Calvinism.]  In  the  next  cen- 
tury the  antagonistic  system  of  Arminianisra 
was  also  formulated  and  urged  ujwn  the 
church.  [Arminians.]  It  leans  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Pelagianism,  but  stops  considerably 
short  of  that  system  in  its  extreme  form. 

t  (1)  *  To  do  grace  : 

(a)  To  embellish,  to  become  well,  to  set  ofL 

"Mourning  doth  Itiee grace.'        Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  1S& 


b6il,  ho^;  po^t.  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  espst.    -ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -aion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -ciotis.  -tious.  -sioas  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <kc.  —  b^l,  d^L 
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grace — graciousness 


(b)  To  reflect  credit  upon. 

"To do  the  profession  soiue  grace  " 

ahaJuip. !  I  Benry  /r.,  U.  L 

(2)  Day  of  grace: 

(a)  Uiw:  [Day,  C.  4(1)1. 

(6)  Thcol. :  The  time  during  which  divine 
grace  is  obtainable  by  one  who  seeks  it  in 
prayer;  the  period  daring  whiclt  probatinn 
extends— i.e.,  during  which  one  is  in  this 
world.  The  expression  " day  nf  grace"  docs 
not  uecur  in  Scripture ;  it  is  regarded  as  the 
same  in  meaning  with  day  of  salvation  in  2 
Cor.  vi.  2.  iThis  again  is  a  quotation  from 
Isa.  xlix.  8.  Of.  also  Heb.  iv.  7,  which  is  a 
quotation  from  Psalm  xcv.  7,  8.  Day  of  grace 
is  the  opposite  of  the  day  of  wrath,  Rom. 
iL5. 

"  That  daj/  qf  grace  fleeta  iaat  away.  Watt*. 

(3)  Days  of  grace : 
Comm.:  [Day,  C.  4(2)]. 

(4)  Means  of  grace  : 

Thcol :  Means  through  which  Divine  grace 
may  be  expected  to  operate.  (Often  used  of 
attendance  on  Christian  worship.) 

(5)  Throm  of  grace  : 

Scrip. :  A  figurative  expression,  the  literal 
meaning  of  which  would  be  a  throne  from 
Vhich  God  dispenses  his  loving  favour. 

(G)  To  come  to  tlte  thr&jie  of  grace :  To  ap- 
proach God  in  prayer  (Heb.  iv.  10). 

(7)  To  get  into  (or  to  be  in)  one's  good  graces  : 
To  become  (or  be)  in  favour  or  friendship  with 
one. 

(S)  With  a  good  grace :  Gracefully,  graciously; 
with  a  show  of  willingness  and  pleasure. 

■■  Wbat  might  liave  been  doue  with  a  good  grace 
would  nt  last  Im)  done  with  a  bad  grace."— J^acauiuff  / 
Eiit.  hug.,  ch.  iv. 

(9)  ]Vith  a  bad  grace:  Ungraciously,  un- 
gracefully. 

^  (1)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
grace  and/((roj(r;  "  Grace  is  never  used  but  in 
regard  to  those  who  have  offended  and  made 
themselves  liable  to  punishment ;  favour  is 
employed  for  actual  good.  .  .  .  The  term 
favour  is  employed  indiscriminately  with  re- 
gard to  man  or  his  Maker ;  those  who  are  in 
power  have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring/aiWHrs ;  but  all  we  receive  at  the 
hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as 
a  favour  " 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  grace  and 
cJmrm:  *' Grace  is  altogether  corporeal;  charm 
is  either  corporeal  or  mental ;  the  grace  quali- 
fies the  action  of  the  body,  the  charm  is  an 
inherent  quality  in  the  body  itself.  A  lady 
moves,  dances,  and  walks  with  grace;  the 
charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  her 
mind."    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  graoe-drinlE,  s.  The  designation  com- 
monly given  to  the  drink  taken  by  a  com- 
pany, after  the  giving  of  thanks  at  tlie  end  of 
a  meal ;  a  grace-cup. 

"To    this    queen    [Margaret.    Malcolm   Canmoie's 

aueen]  tradition  saya  we  owe  the  custom  of  the  grace- 
ritik :  she  having  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table, 
that  whoever  staid  till  grace  w&s  said,  was  rewardi^d 
with  a  hnBii>eT."~Enci/cl.  Britann.,  s.  v.  Forfar, 

grace-notes,  s.  pi. 

Music:  [Grace,  s.,  II.  3]. 

grace-stroke,  s.  A  finishing  touch  or 
stroke  ;  a  coup-de -grace. 

"To  perfect  and  give  the  grace-ttroke  to  that  very 
liberal  eilucatiun."— SCortawd  CTiaract^Hzed  (1701)  in 
Bar!,  i/iscelh,  \\L  377. 

gra9e,  v.t.    [Grace,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  adorn,  to  decorate,  to  set  off. 

"  Ten  hardy  etriplingB.  all  in  bright  attil«. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  vU. 

2,  To  add  grace  or  dignity  to  ;  to  endow. 
"  With  many  a  social  virttie  graced." 
Longfellow:  Taletqfa  Wai/side  Inn.    (PreL) 

*  3.  To  celebrate. 

"  And  Indeed  great  reason  It  was,  that  he  that  was 
Lord  of  Heaven  should  have  his  descending  into  the 
flesh  graced  and  owned  with  the  testimonies  of  stars 
ftUiI  angela."— .SourA  ;  Sermons,  voL  li.,  ser.  4. 

*  4.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favour ; 
to  honour. 

"He  might  at  his  pleasnre  jn'a*^  or  disgrace  whom 
he  would  in  court."— A'no/ici  /  BUtorie  (/  the  Turke*. 

*  6.  To  exalt ;  to  praise. 

••  I  will  f/race  the  attempt  for  a  worthy  eri>loIt." 
&k^Jce»p. :  AW  I  WeU  That  Ends  Well.  ilLJa. 

*  6.  To  favour ;  to  oblige. 

*•  8o  yon  will  grace  roe  .  .  .  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waate  downs  whereon  I  lost  myself.' 

Tetinyion  :  Elaine,  221. 


*  7.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace. 

'■  Grace  the  dleobedient."— /?;>.  Bolt. 

XL  Music :  To  add  grace-notes,  cadenzas, 
Ac.  to. 

*  gra'5e-CUp,  «.     [Eng.  grace,  and  cup.] 

1.  A  cup  or  vessel  in  which  a  health  Is 
drunk  afttr  grace. 

2.  A  health  drunk  after  grace. 

"  The  gracecup  follows  to  bia  Sovereign's  health." 
King  :  Arc  of  Cook^rj/.  27B. 

graced*  pa.  jur.,  ka.     [Grace,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  par:  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Endowed  with  graces ;  graceful ;  elegant ; 
dignified. 


"  He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
len  tiuvl  ever  I  saw,  being  ol  a  middle  age 
and  a  mean  Btn,t\ue."—Sidneif :  Arcadia. 


best  graced  men 


•  2.  Virtuous,  chaste,  honourable. 

•■  More  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace.'  Sfiakeap. :  Lear,  L  4. 

gra  ^e-ful,  a.     [Eng.  grace ;  -fuUf).'] 

1.  Full  of  or  displaying  grace  or  beauty  In 
form  or  action  ;  elegiint ;  neat ;  handsome. 

"  My  boy  was  by  my  side,  bo  slim 
And  graceful  in  bis  rustic  dresji." 

Wordsworth:  Anecdote  for  Fathert. 

2.  Elegant,  well-chosen,  becoming. 

'■  He  took  his  seat  there  with  the  -avxm  at  his  right 
hand,  rose,  and  iu  a  few  graceful  words  returned  nls 
Uijmks."— J/acauZay  .*  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

^  1.  Crabb  thusdiscriminates between  grace- 
ful, comely,  and  elegant:  "A  graceful  figure  is 
rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of  the  body. 
A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which  pleases 
the  eye.  Elegant  is  applicable,  like  graceful, 
to  the  motion  of  the  body,  or  like  comely,  to 
the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its  meaning 
also  to  the  words  and  even  to  the  dress.  A 
person's  step  is  ^racp/ii/. ;  liis  air  or  his  move- 
ments are  elegant:  the  gTai:e  of  an  action  lies 
chiefly  in  its  adaptation  to  the  occasion." 
(Crabb :  Eng.  Synsn.) 

2.  For  the  diflerence  between  graceful  and 
becoming,  see  Becominq. 

gra'5e-ful-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  graceful;  -ly.}  In 
a  graceful  or  elegant  manner ;  elegantly ;  with 
gracefulness  or  elegance  of  manner  or  deport- 
ment. 

*•  Lamps  gracefitXly  disposed,  and  of  all  hues. 
Illumined  every  aide. '       Cou/per :  Task,  v.  149. 

gra^e-ful-ness,  s.  (Eng.  graceful;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceftil ;  grace  ; 
elegance  of  manner  or  deportment;  dignity 
with  beauty. 

"In  like  manner  the  flowers  and  adornments  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  are  apt  and  serviccible  for  the 
affecting  and  entertaining  our  Imagination  by  the 
gracefxUness  and  eleptncy  of  their  perswaaions." — 
Mountaguc :  Devoute  Essayet.  pt.  i..  tr.  19,  5  3. 

gra'^e-less,  •  grace-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  grace  ; 
-less.]  Void  of  grace  or  dignity ;  corrupt ;  de- 
praved ;  abandoned. 

"  A  graceles*  heart."       Cowper;  Olney  Eymru,  IviiL 

t  gra'ce-less-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  graceless ;  -ly.] 
In  a  graceless  manner;  without  grace  or 
elegance. 

"The  French,  in  Ms  whole  language,  hath  not  one 
word  that  hath  his  accent  in  the  last  syllable,  saving 
two.  called  anteprntiltiTna  ;  and  little  more  hath  the 
Spanish  ;  and  therefore  very  gracelesHy  may  they  use 
dactyls." — Sidney :  Defence  of  Foesy. 

t gra'9e-less-ness,  s.  5.  [Eng.  graceless; 
-ness.  ]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  graceless. 

*gra9'-er,  s.      [Eng.  grac(e);  -er.]     One  who 

graces  or  gives  grace. 
gra9-i-lar'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  graciliis)  =  thin, 

slender,  and  suff.  -aria.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  genus  of  rose-spored  Algae.  It 
contains  the  Corsican  and  Ceylon  "mosses." 
Called  also  Plocaria  (q.v.). 

2.  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gracilariidae  (q.v.).  Gracilaria  syringella  dis- 
colours the  leaves  of  the  lilac  in  the  middle  of 
the  summer,  and  the  larva  of  G.  stigmaXelia  in 
August  and  September  rolls  the  leaves  of 
willow,  sallow,  and  i»oplar.  on  which  it  feeds, 
into  the  form  of  asugar-luaf.    (Slainton.) 

gra5-i-lar'-i-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [ilod.  Lat.  graci- 
lari(a),  and  Lat.  fem.  ])1.  adj.  suff.  -idfe.  Named 
from  the  graceful  appearance  of  these  insects.] 
Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina, 
The  antennae  are  as  long  as  the  anterior  wings, 
which  are  elongate,  the  posterior  ones  Janceo- 


liite.  The  in-sect  nqtose.i  with  it«  head  much 
raised.  Larva:,  witli  fourteen  legs,  mining  in 
leaves  or  rolling  Uiemiielves  up.  British 
species  known,  twenty-eight.    (Stalnton.) 

•  gra9'-ile.  "  gra^'-I-lent,  a.    (Lat.  yraot. 

lis,  gracilentus.]    Slender,  small. 

gr^'-I-lis,  8.    [I^t.  =  thin,  slender] 

Anat. :  A  slender  musele  of  the  thigh,  coa- 
ner'ting  it  with  the  trunk.  Called  albo  the 
Abau';tor  gracilis. 

•  gra-9il'-i-t^»  s.    [Lat.  graellUaB,  from  gr^ 

cilis=  slender.]    Slendemess,  smallness, 

"  Reduced  to  little  more  than  a  third  of  ita original 
gracUUy."—tiir  W.  UaniUfjtu 

gra' -clous,  *  gra-clos,  •  gra-ciouce» 
'  gra-ciouse,  I'.  [Ir.  ymcifi/-c.  from  l^t. 
grutiomis,  from  gratia  =  tuvuur,  grace  ;  Ital. 
grazloso  ;  8p.  it  Port,  gracioso.] 

1.  Endowed  with  grace;  well-disposed, 
kind,  affable. 

"  He  was  a  gratAoat  master,  a  trusty  ally,  ft  terribla 
enemy." — Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xHi. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  cliaracterized  by  grac-e, 
kindness,  favour,  or  friendliness  ;  kind, 
friendly. 

"  Tiie  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a,  gracious  gesture" 

Longfellow  :  ilusician't  TaU,  xvL 

3.  Full  of  grace,  mercy,  or  benevolence; 
merciful,  benevolent,  beneficent,  benignant. 

"And  the  Lord  was  gracioas  unto  them,  and  ha4 
compassion  on  them." — 2  Kings  xilL  23. 

4.  Exldbiting  or  characterized  by  grace, 
mercy,  or  benevolence  ;  merciful, 

"  The  call  of  Abraham  from  a  heathen  state,  repr^ 

sents  the  gr-icioiu  call  of  Christiaua  to  forsake  tha 

wickedness  of  the  world."— <tU pin:  Sermons,  voL.  IL, 

eer.  16. 

*5.  In  a  state  of  heavenly  grace  ;  virtuous, 

"  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their  Issue  not  being 
gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them  when  they  hava 
approved  their  virtues."— AAaiMp. :  Winter't  TaJs, 
iv.  2. 

*  6.  Acceptable ;  finding  favour  or  grace ; 
agreeable. 

••  Is  he  gracious  in  the  peuple  e  eyes?" 

Shakesp.  :  3  Benry  VI.,  Ui.  8. 

*  7,  Proceeding  from,  or  produced  by  divin» 
grace. 

*  8.  Tending  to  bring  into  a  state  of  grace  ; 
as,  a  grxicioiis  sermon. 

*9.  Happy,  fortunate,  prosperous,  favom^ 
able. 

*•  Braeiou*  be  the  issue.** 

Shakesp.  :   M'inter't  Tale.  til.  1. 

10.  Graceful,  attractive,  elegant,  comely, 
beautiful. 

"  No  face  so  gracious  Is  as  mine." 

Shakesp. :  Sonnet  61 

1[  (1)  Gracious  is  used  as  a  mild  oath  or  in- 
terjection. 

"  Married !  O,  my  gracious  I  Just  tbink  of  tha 
creature's  talking abont  it  \"—Mrs.  B.  B.  Stowe:  Dred, 
ch.  xi. 

(2)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gra- 
cious, mcrcifid,  and  kind:  **  Grace  is  exerted 
in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has  merited 
the  contrary  ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
the  evil  wliich  has  been  merited.  God  is  gra- 
cious  to  his  creatures  in  affording  them  not 
only  an  opportunity  to  address  him,  but  every 
encouragement  to  lay  open  their  wants  to 
him  ;  their  uuworthiness  and  sinfulness  are 
not  made  impediments  of  access  to  him.  God 
is  merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends 
an  ear  to  the  smallest  breath  of  repentance; 
in  the  moment  of  executing  vengeance  he  stops 
his  arm  at  the  voice  of  supplication  ;  he  ex- 
pects the  same  mercy  to  be  extended  by  man 
towards  his  offending  brother.  Gracious,  when 
compared  with  kind,  differs  principaJly  as 
to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  Is 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  to 
superiors  ;  kind  is  indiscriminately  employed 
for  superiors  and  equals."  {Crahb:  Eng, 
Synon.) 

gra'-cious-ly,  "gra-cious-liche,  'gra* 
cyous-ly,  "  gra-cyous-lye,  adv.  [Eng, 
gracious;  -ly.] 

1.  Iu  a  gracious  manner;  with  kindness 
affability,  or  friendliness. 

*'  The  brave  aduentnres  of  this  faery  knight. 
The  good  Sir  Guyou,  graciously  to  beaie." 

.<ue)uer:  F.  q.  IL   (IntiodJ 

*  2.  Virtuously,  holily. 

"  GracUnuhj  to  know  I  am  no  better."* 

bJfikesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  li.  4 

gra'-cioos-ness,  s,    [Eng  gracious;  -ness.] 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gracious. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wgU,  work,  who,  son ;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  zjinlte,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe^  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  lew. 
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favourable,    merciful,    kind,    or  benignant; 
kind  condesceusioQ. 

"  Tbe  srraetotuiiefi  imd  temper  of  this  answer  mwie 
■o  liitpresaluu  uD  tlieiu  ;  but  tliey  i •roceetteil  In  their 
niual  m^uuet.'  -^Clttrendoit :  Civil  Wur,  1.  'Sib. 

*  2.  The  quality  orstate  of  beingacceptable; 
»Oceptaliility. 

'•  Tlien  It  la  (when  a  ainner  repeata]  that  our  hiesaed 
Loril  feels  the  fruits  of  hia  holy  death,  the  ttocepUvtinn 
of  his  holy  BJicritlce.  t\i^ gracioutnets ot  hiBperauti,  tho 
return  of  hia  prayera."— tfp.  Taylor:  Sermotu,  vol.  I., 
Ber.  1. 

'^gr&o'-kle,  s.  [Lat.  gracuhis  =  &  jackdnw  \ 
friiiij  the  sound  ni;ule  by  the  bird.l  A  bird  of 
tbt;  genus  Gracula  (q.v.). 

^&c'-u-la,  s.  (Lat.  graadits  =  a  Jackdaw, 
according  to  Quiuctilian,  from  its  note  gra^ 
gni.] 

Ornitk. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Graeuliiise.  Gracula  reHgiosa,  the  Grackle  nr 
Mina-bird,  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  tlie 
adjacent  islands.  It  is  black,  variegated  with 
white,  the  legs,  bill,  and  some  caruncles  be- 
hind the  eyf  yellow.  It  (!an  be  domesticated, 
and  can  be  taught  to  pick  up  some  words  in 
parrot  fashiou.  Vieillot  called  it  Eulabes  ja- 
vamis. 

^&0'-U-li'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gracula,  and 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -ince.] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Corvidffi,  having  broad, 
slightly  curved  bills,  rounded  nostrils,  long 
wings,  a  short  tail,  and  elongated  toes.  Found 
in  India  and  the  Eastern  Islands.    [Gracula.] 

gra'-^y,  gra'-9ie,  a.    [Eng.  grace;  -y.] 

1.  Endowed  with  spiritual  grace  ;  religious. 

2.  Full  of  teaching  about  graee. 

gradate',  v.t.  & ». 

Aa  Trans.:  To  arrange  or  blend  by  Idbob- 
Bible  degrees,  as  colors. 

B*  biir.:  To  effect  gradation. 

gra-da'-tlon,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gradationem, 
ace.  of  gradollo  —  an  ascent  by  steps  ;  gradus 
=  a  step  ;  Sp.  graduacion ;  Ital.  gradazione.} 
I.  Ordinary  La  II  tj II age  : 

1.  A  moving  or  progressing  by  degrees  ;  a 
regular  advance  or  progression  from  step  to 
8tei>. 

"The  Chiulana  therefore  do  vae  a  kinde  of  grndn- 
tion  in  aduanciug  men  vnto  amulry  places  of  autho- 
rity."—i/dcAfu^?      Voyages,  Toi.  U-,  pt.  ii.,  p.  W. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  order,  series,  or 
sequence. 

"  It  preserves  the  Bsme  superiority  throoch  all  the 
subordinate  ffraUiitioru." — Burke:  On  tht^^blime  & 
Seauti/ul,  pt!  ii.,  §  5.  " 

3.  Arrangement  in  order  according  to  size, 
quality,  rank,  degree  of  advancement,  &c. ; 
sequence. 

**  If  each  ayst«m  in  gradation  roll 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amiLziu^  whola" 

Pope:  Eaay  on  Man,  L  347. 

n.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Art:  The  just  arrangement  or  subordina- 
tion of  the  parts  of  any  work,  so  as  to  produce 
the  hest  effect;  as  the  gradation  of  color  and 
light  in  painting,  to  express  depth  and  rein  r, 
to  define  distances,  and  to  show  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere. 

2.  Logic :  A  regular  advance  from  step  to 
step,  as  in  an  argument. 

3.  Music :  An  ascending  or  descending  by 
A  regular  succession  of  chords. 

4.  RJiet. :  An  ascending  or  descending  in 
tenns,  as  towards  a  climax.  {Wilson :  Art  of 
Rhetoriqji£,  p.  207.) 

•gra-da'-tion,  r.(.  [Gradation,  s.]  Tofonn 
by  gradation  or  with  gradations. 

* gra-da'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  gradation;  -aL] 
Of 'or  pertaining'  to  gradation;  with  grada- 
tions ;  by  regular  steps. 

grad'-a-tor-y,   a.  &  s.     (Lat.  gradatus  = 
formed  with  steps  :  gradus  ~  a  step.] 
A.  As  cuijective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Proceeding  by  gradations  or 
Steps  ;  gradatinnal. 

"Could  thla  gradatory  apostacv  [of  Macbeth]  have 
been  ahowu  ua  ;  could  the  noble  and  uaeful  moral 
whii.-h  re^iilt^,  have  been  thua  forcibly  Impressed  upon 
oiir  minds,  without  a  violation  of  thoaa  senseless  uni- 
ties."—Seward,  let.  iii..  p.  243. 

2.  Zool.  :  Adaptable  for  progressive  or  for- 
ward motion. 

5.  Aa  substantive : 

Arch. :  Steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church. 


gr4d  -dan,  v,U    [Graddan,  «.J    To  parch  or 

dry. 

"At  breakfast  thla  morning,  among  a  profusion  of 
other  things,  there  were  i.at-aikna,  i^mle  of  what  Is 
called  gra'idaned  meal,  tlMt  la,  nn'..!  miuie  of  (.Taiii 
BOpaiated  from  the  husks,  and  tuaiited  by  tire.  iuBttiul 
ot  being  threshed  and  kiln-dried."  —  fl"*i««  .-  Tour, 
p.  190. 

grad'-dan,  s.    [Gael,  ft  Ir.  gradan  =  parched 

corn.] 

i.  Parched  com. 

2.  Finely  groundsnuff",  made  of  leaf-tobacco, 
hiyh-dried,  but  without  fermentation. 

grade,  s.     [Fr.,  from   Lat.  gradus=tk  step; 
Sp.  ito  Ital.  grado  ;  Port,  grao.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  degree,  step,  or  rank  in  order  of  dignity, 
civil,  ecclesiastieal,  military,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  quality, 
rank,  or  order. 

3.  The  inclination  from  the  horizontal  of  a 
portion  of  a  road  or  railroad.  It  is  expressed 
in  degrees,  in  feet  per  mile,  or  as  a  foot  in 
such  a  distance  :  as,  a  grade  of  3°;  or,  a  grade 
of  35  feet  per  mile. 

XL  Philol. :  The  two  classes  of  consonants 
called  tenues  and  medife. 

"  Initial  consonants  retain  the  grade  of  each  organ 
In  the  purest  and  truest  way,  medial  consonants  have 
a  tendency  to  soften,  finals  to  harden.  By  the  ex- 
pressiun  graiU  must  be  underatood  the  two  clasaes 
of  tenues  and  media)"— 5e(im«.-  Comp.  Oram,  of  the 
Aryan  Lang,  of  India,  vol.  L  (1872),  chapt  tii.,  p.  190. 

g^ade,  v.t.    [Grade,  s.] 

1.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees, 
according  to  size,  quality,  rank,  advancement, 
&c. 

2.  To  mark  the  grades,  or  ascents  and 
descents  of. 

3.  To  reduce  to  or  constmict  with  a  certain 
grade  or  inclination  :  as,  To  grade  a  road. 

grad'-ed,  va.  -par.  or  o.    [Grade,  v.] 

graded- school,  t.    A  school  taught  in 
depaitmeiits  by  ditlerent  masters,  in  which 
the  pupils  pass  from  the  kwer  to  the  higher 
classes  as  tliey  advance  in  education. 
gra'de-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Graithly.]  {Prov.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Decent,  proper ;  becoming. 

B.  As  adv. :  Decently,  property,  becomingly, 

g^ad'-er,  s.    One  who  or  that  which  grades. 

gra'-di-ent,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  gradiens,  pr.  par. 
of  groiUcr  =  to  walk  ;  gradus  =  a  step.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Langjiage  : 

I.  Walking,  moving,  or  advancing  by  steps. 

"Amongst  those  gradient  ftutOToata.  that  iron 
spider  is  especially  remarkable,  wtjich,  being  but  <>f 
an  ordinary  bigness,  did  creep  u)>  and  down  as  if  it 
had  been  alive.  —  fVilkim  :  Dcedatics,  bk.  it.,  ch.  Iv. 

*2.  Rising  or  falling  by  regular  degrees  of 
inclination  :  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  road. 

II.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  tortoise, 
as  supposed  to  be  walking. 

B.  .4s  stibstautive : 

1.  The  rate  of  ascent  or  descent  in  a  rail- 
way or  road  ;  a  grade  ;  the  deg:ree  of  slope  or 
inclination  of  the  ground  over  which  a  railway, 
road,  &c.,  passes  :  as.  The  gradient  is  1  in  105; 
that  is,  the  ground  rises  one  foot  in  every 
hundred  feet. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road,  &c..  which  slopes 
upward  or  downward  ;  a  slope. 

gradient-post,  s. 

Railroad  Engineering : 

1.  A  post  placed  by  the  side  of  the  track,  ata 
change  of  grade,  carrying  a  board  slanted  to 
the  slope,  and  indicating  in  figures  the  grade 
in  feet  per  100,  or  otherwise. 

2.  A  stake  set  in  the  ground,  and  marked 
to  indicate  the  proper  height  of  an  embank- 
ment or  of  road  metal  at  that  point. 

gra'-din,  gra-di'ne, «.    [Fr.  gradin^a.  step, 
from  Lat.  gradus.] 

1.  One  of  a  series  of  seats  rising  one  above 
another. 

2.  A  toothed  chisel  used  by  sculptors, 

grad'-ing,  ;>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Grade,  v.) 
A,  &  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
tlie  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  process  of  reducing 
to  a  certain  grade  or  level. 


gradlng-lnstrument,  s.  A  level  with 
an  alidadi_',  a  transit,  or  othtr  sighting  instru- 
ment, hy  wliich  tlie  angle  of  inclination  of  a 
slope  may  be  measured,  or  a  rov  of  StAkes 
driven  to  mark  a  given  gnulienU 

gradlng-plough,  s.  A  kind  of  plongh 
used  for  breaking  up  soil  or  ploughing  down 
bank.s.  in  ord-T  to  tit  the  earth  fur  being 
scooped  up  by  the  earth-scraper,  and  thereby 
deported. 

grading  -  scraper,  ».  A  large  two. 
liandU-d  sliovcl,  drawn  by  horses,  and  used 
as  an  earth-scoop  for  raising  and  removing 
loosened  earth.  It  ia  used  in  road-making, 
scooping  out  beds  of  catuils  In  certain  Hitua* 
lions,  &.C.,  when  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  tliQ 
distince  where  it  is  to  l>e  deposited  is  nut  tOO 
great.    [Horse-shovel.] 

gr^d'-tt-^  a.  &.  8,    [Low  Lat  flrradnaZff ,  from 

gnulus^'a.  step;  Fr.  gradual;  ItaiL  graduaU; 

tip.  gradual.] 
A.  As  adj. :  Progressing  or  advancing  by 

steiis  or  degrees  ;   passing  from  one  slcj*  or 

stage  to  another  by  regular  gradations  with* 

out  breaks  or  starts  ;  slow. 

•■  Flowers  and  their  fruit 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradtMil  scale  anbllnied. 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.'  HUtoni  P.  L..  v.  181^ 

Ba  As  subslaniivt : 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang, :  A  series  or  order  of  steps. 

'*  Before  the  gradual  prostrate  they  adored. 
The  pavemeDt  kissed,  and  thus  tne  saint  implored.* 
/)r]/den. 

2.  Ecclesiiistical : 

(1)  A  service-book,  containing  the  hymns  or 
prayera  to  be  sung  by  the  choir,  so  called 
from  certiin  short  phrases  after  the  Epistle 
sung  in  gradibus  (upon  the  stejis  of  the  altar), 

(2)  That  part  of  the  service  of  the  mass  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  Epistle,  and  is  sung  as  tho 
de.icou  returns  to  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

Eccles.  <fc  Ch.  Hist. :  Fifteen  psalms,  from 
Ps.  cxx.  to  Ps.  cxxxiv.  inclusive ;  so  called 
because  they  were  formerly  chanted  from  the 
steps  of  the  choir,  more  especially  during 
Advent     [Songs  of  Degrees.] 

*  gr3.d-u-a'-le,  s.  [Low  Lat]  The  same  as 
Gradual,  B.  2. 

*  grad-u-al'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  gradual;  'ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  gradual ;  regular 
progression  or  gradation. 

"  Which  while  some  ascribe  nnto  the  mixture  of  the 
eleiuenta,  others  to  tbe  graduatity  of  opRcitj-  and 
light,  they  have  left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out 
by  twilight," — Broume  :  Vuli/ar  Errourt,  bk,  vL,  ch.  i. 

grad'-U-al-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  gradval ;  -ly.] 
1.  In  a  gradual  manner,  by  degrees  ;  step  by 
step,  slowly  ;  in  regular  gradations. 

"Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  graduatlv 
to  unfold  themselves."— ifacau^^.'  BisL  £ng.,<ih,n, 

*  2,  In  degree. 

"  Human  reason  doth  notonl;ir  gradually,  but  ipecU 
flcally,  differ  from  the  fautAstlO  reason  of  brates.'W 
Grew. 

*  gr^d'-U-al-ness,  5.    (Eng.  gradual ;  •ntss.'\ 

The  quality  or  stiite  of  being  gradual ;  gradu- 
ality. 

"The  gradualneu  of  this  movement  and  the  ob. 

Bcurity  which  enwrapped  Its  beginnings." — Ji.  Arnold: 

Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  p.  94. 

*  grad' 'U-and,  s.  [As  if  from  the  gerundive 
I'articiple  "of  an  imaginary  Low  Lat.  word 
graduor.  So  in  the  Scottish  universities  there 
is  a  word  magistrand,  from  a  Low  Lat.  verb 
vuigistror.]  One  who  has  passed  all  the  ex- 
aminations for  a  degree,  but  has  not  yet  beui 
capped. 

grad'-U-ate.  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  I^at.  groduatu$ 
=  one  "who  has  taken  a  degree  ;  Lat.  gradus  = 
a  step,  a  degree  ;  Ital.  graduare;  Sp,  &  Port 
gj-aduar  ;  Fr.  graduer,] 

A,  Transitive: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  To  mark  with  degrees  or  a  scale. 

"The  places  were  marked  where  the  siiirit  stood  al 
the  severest  cold  and  greatest  heat,  and  according  t* 
these  observations  he  graduaUt  bla  thermometers,"— 
JJtrliiim  :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  L,  cb.  U.  (uot«  8). 

2.  To  mark  or  arrange  with  degrees  or  dif- 
ferences :  as,  To  graduate  punishment  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ofifence. 

"ITien  It  evidentry  follows  that.  If  there  ^»ere  my 
snch  action  in  the  next  life,  the  pure  soul  would  apply 
itself  thereunto  according  t^  the  proportion  of  her 
juJinnents,  and  as  they  are  imufiuuediuid  qoftlifled.* 
—Digby:  Of  Mant  Sold,  ch.  li. 


kSH,  b6^;  p^t,  j^Ttrl;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  benQh  ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  £ 
-Clan,  -tlan  =  sban.  -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -t^oi^  -$ion  =  zhuiu   -clous,  -tions,  -sloos  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  &a  =  b^l,  del* 
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3.  To  confer  a  degree  upon  in  a  university  ; 
to  dignify  with  a  degree  or  diploma. 

"  John  Tregonwel.  (jraduafed  a  doctor  and  dulibed  a 
knight,  did  good  Bervice."— far«w ;  Surveyof  Cornwall, 

*i.  To  prepare  gradually. 
*5,  To  heighten  in  effect. 

"Thftttheaaltaofnntural  bodies  do  carry  a  powerful 
rtroke  in  the  tincture  and  veniish  of  itll  things,  we 
■hftti  not  deny.  If  we  contradiot  not  exiierieucf.  untl 
the  visible  art  of  dyars.  who  advance  and  grnduate 
their  colours  with  aalts.  — Zfrou^w;  Vulaar  Errourt, 
bk.  vl.,  ch.  xii. 

IL  Chemistry: 

*  1.  To  raise  to  a  higlier  place  in  the  scale 
of  metals. 

'•  The  tincture  was  capable  to  transmute  or  graduate 
u  much  silver  as  eniiiilled  in   weight  that  guid-  — 

2.  To  bring  a  fluid  to  a  certain  degree  of 
consistency,  as  by  evaporation. 
B.  IntraiisUive : 

1.  To  pass  gradually  or  by  degrees  ;  to 
change  gradually. 

2.  To  become  gratlually  modified  ;  to  shade  off. 

3.  To  proceed  to  a  degree  in  a  university  ; 
to  take  a  degree. 

"  He  was  brought  Ut  their  bar.  and  asked  where  he 
had  gradua(ed."~JIacaulay  :  BImU  Eng.,  cb.  xlv. 

gr&d'-U-ate,  a.  &  s.  [Low  Lat.  grad-mius.] 
[Gkad'uate,  v.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Arranged  in  or  proceeding  by 
steps  or  degrees, 

B*  As  suhst. :  One  who  has  proceeded  to  a 
degree  in  a  university  ;  one  who  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree. 

"  Invest  me  with  a  aradunte'a  ^owd. 
Midst  sliouts  of  all  beholders. " 

.Smart:  On  taking  «  Bnchclor't  Degree. 

gr&d'-ll-a-ted,  j>a.  par.  or  a.    [Graduate,  v.] 

g^aduated-bottlo,  s.  A  bottle  having 
horizontal  marks  blown,  pressed,  or  cut  on  its 
Bide  to  indicate  quantity  of  contents  at  given 
levels.  Sometimes  the  "stopper  is  hollow,  and 
has  graduations  for  doses  of  certain  amounts. 

graduated-CUp,  s.  A  medicine-cup,  on 
whose  sides  are  marks  to  indicate  quantities 
at  giveu  levels.  If  of  glass,  they  are  usually 
impressed  in  the  mould  ;  if  of  porcelain,  they 
are  painted  on  £he  ware  before  burning. 

graduated-glass,  s.  A  tube  with  a 
foot,  and  witli  hurizoiital  marks  at  varying 
heights  to  indicate  (iuautity  of  contents.  A 
ineasuring-glaSs. 
grlid'-U-ate-ship,  s.  [Eng.  graduate ;  -ship.] 
The  state*  or  position  of  a  graduate.] 

"[He  may]  finish  hla  circuit  In  an  English  concord- 
ance and  a  topic  folio,  the  gatherings  and  savings  of  a 
Bober  gradualeihip."— Milton:  Liberty  o/ .Unlicensed 
Printing. 

grS-d'-U-a-ting,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Grad- 
uate, v.] 

A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj  :  (Se2 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  dividing  into  de- 
grees or  parts  ;  graduation. 

graduatlng-engine,  s.  An  engine  or 
machine  for  dividing  lines,  &c.,  into  minute 
regular  intervals  or  degrees  ;  adividing-engine. 

grad-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  gradvxitio,  from 
fjnidu'atiis  :  Fr.  graduation;  Sp.  graduaciun ; 
ital.  graduazioiie.] 

1.  Regular  progression  by  succession  of 
degrees. 

"  The  graduntian  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  is  like, 
wise  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whule,"— yrf^u-. 

2.  The  act  of  dividing  into  degrees  or  parts, 
as  a  scale,  scientificinstrumeuts,  &c. 

3.  A  scale  or  series  of  marks  or  lines  on  an 
instrument  to  indicate  de^ees  or  parts. 

"  Even  though  it  is  not  provided  with  a  graduation 
to  show  the  angle  through  which  it  hns  been  turned," 
—Proceedings  Qf  the  Phys.  Soc.  of  London,  pt  ii.,  p.  U'b. 

4.  The  act  or  jirocess  of  improving  or 
heightening  in  effect  or  power. 

"Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  i-eason  la  that  which 
he  delivers  concerning  its  griiduatitm,  that  heated  in 
fire,  and  often  extingulalieil  in  oil  of  mars  or  iron,  the 
loadstone  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  a  nail  fastened 
In  a  wall.*— flrou'ne  ;  Vulgar  Erroura. 

5.  The  act  of  proceeding  to  a  degree  in  a 
university ;  the  taking  of  a  degree. 

"The  bounty  which  that  Philosophical  Emperor. 
[MarcuB  Autontusjos  we  learn  from  Lucian.  bestowea 
upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philosophy,  proliably 
la.4teil  no  longer  than  hie  own  life.  There  was  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation."— Smith  : 
Wealth  qf  JVafion*.  bk.  v..  ch.  i, 

6.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  in  large  sur- 
faces to  the  air,  so  as  to  aecelerat«  evaporation. 


gra,d'-U-a-t6r»  s.  [Eng,  gradunt(e) ;  -or.] 
One  who  or  that  which  graduates  ;  specif.— 

(1)  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  lino, 
right  or  curved,  into  equal  parts;  a  gradua- 
ting or  dividing-engine, 

(2)  An  apparatus  for  accelerating  sponta- 
neous evaporation  by  the  exposure  of  surfaces 
of  liquids  to  a  current  of  air.  Used  in  making 
vinegar. 

^a'-dus,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  step,  from  the  phrase 
gradiis  ad  Parnasmm  =  a  step  to  Parnassus.] 
A  dictionary  of  prosody,  used  as  an  aid  iu 
writing  Greek  or  Latin  poetry. 

"  He  set  to  work  a»  much  as  possible  without  ?riirft*i 
orotln-Tliclp.'"— 7".  Bughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schoul-dayi, 
pt  ii..  ch.  iv, 

grad'-jr,  a.    [Fr.  gradL^ 

Her. :  A  term  used  to  express  steps  or  de- 
grees, and  one  battlement  upon  another  ;  also 
called  battled  embattled  or  embattled  grady, 

*  graef,  s.    [Grave,  v.\    Carved  work. 

"  SculpturUx,  grc^.'—Wrighft  Vol.  qf  Vocab..  p.  8«. 

*graf  (1),  s.    [Grave,  s.) 

*  graf  (2).  s.    [Ger,]    The  German  equivalent 

of  iui  earl. 

*  grafe,  s.     [Grave,  s.J 

*  graf-er,  '  graf-ere,  s.    [Graver.] 

*  graff  (1),  s.    [A.S.  ger^/a  ;  O-  H.  Ger.  grdw; 

Dan.  greve;  O.  Fris.  greva  ;  IceL  grieji.]    A 
steward,  an  overseer,  a  greave. 

**  For  all  this,  he  [a  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant, 
overseer,  or  graJT.  and  nut  the  head,  which  is  a  title  be- 
Ic.ngiuK  only  to  Christ."— Knox:  Bist.  o/  the  Rtjimxa- 
tlon.  (Prett 

"  graff  (2),  •  graffe  CD.  s.  [A.S.  grce/e;  O. 
H.  Ger.  grabo ;  M.  H.  Ger,  grabe ;  Goth. 
graba.] 

1.  A  ditch,  trench,  foss,  or  channeL 

"The  enemy  forsaking  our  workes  unconquered.  the 
gra^e  filled  with  their  dead  bodies,  equal  to  the  banck, 
the  workea  ruined  in  the  day-time  could  not  be  re- 
paired."—-tfonro;  Exped.,  pt  i.,  p.  09. 

2.  A  grave. 

*  graff  (3),  *  graffe  (2),  s.  [0.  Fr,  grafe, 
grejfc ;  O.  Dut.  gmfie;  Low  Lat.  graffiolum.] 
[Graft,  s.]    A  graft. 

"  The  first  Is,  to  set  the  gra_^e  or  slon  betweene  the 
barke  and  the  wood  :  for  in  old  time  truly  men  were 
affrald  at  first  to  cleave  the  stocke.  but  soon  after  they 
ventured  to  bore  a  hole  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
wood  :  and  then  they  set  fast  into  the  pitli  Juat  in  the 
mids  thereof,  but  one  aion  or  graff*-,  for  bv  this  kind  of 
grafflng.  impossible  it  was  that  the  Baid  pith  should 
receive  or  bear  anymore." — P.  Boliand:  Ptinie,  bk. 
xvli.,  ch,  xiv. 

*  graff,  *  graffe,  *  graff-en.  *  graff-yn, 

v.t.   &  i.     [U.   Fr.  greffcr;  O.   Dut.  grajicji.] 
[Graft,  s.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  graft. 

•■  They  lemed  to  plant  and  grtife  their  olyti**."— 
Ooldyng :  Juttine.  fo.  178, 

2.  To  fasten,  to  attach,  to  fix. 

"  So  long  have  I  listened  to  thy  speech. 
That  graff'd  to  the  ground  is  my  breach.' 

Spender :  Hhepheards  Calender;  Feb. 

3.  To  implant. 

"  Nature  is  a  right  that  phantaste  hath  not  framed, 
but  God  hath  gruffedtind  gj-uen  man  power  thereunto 
whereof  these  are  deriueu. "—  IVilson  :  Arte  of  JihetO' 
rii£ue,  p.  3^. 

B,  Intrajis. :  To  graft ;  to  insert  grafts. 

graff '-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  graff  (2); 
■age.]    The  scarp  of  a  ditch  or  moat. 

*  graff'-er.  •  graff-are,  s,    [O.  Fr.  greffeur, 

greffier.]     [Graff,  v.] 

1,  A  notary,  a  scrivener. 

2.  A  grafter. 

"  Gryffare,  or  ffraffmre.    Insertor."— Prompt.  Part. 

graf-fl'-ti,  s.  pi.  [Ital.,  pi.  of  graffito  =  a 
scribbling,  from  groffiare  =  to  write  ;  Lat. 
graphiiim  =  a  style  for  writing ;  Gr.  ypa^ta 
(grapho)  =  to  write.]  Rude  inscriptions  and 
drawings  of  figures,  found  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  and  among  the  Catacombs  and  other 
Roman  ruins. 

graft,  5.    [Graft,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  small  scion  or  shoot  of  a  tree  in- 
serted or  grafted  in  another  tree,  as  the  stock 
which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it.  The  two 
unite  and  become  one,  but  the  fruit  is  deter- 
mined by  the  graft. 

"  The  slimy  snull.  the  worm,  and  labouring  ant. 
Whicli   many   times  annoy  the  gra/t  and   tender 
plant."  firaytoii  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  18. 


2.  Fig. :  Any  thing  Inserted  or  incorporated 
In  a  thing  to  which  it  did  not  origiually  be- 
long; an  addition. 

"  It  is  faUe  busl»andry  to  graft  old  brancliM  mpoa 
youun  iilockA."~IJarenarit :  QundVjen.    (Prel-I 

graft,  •  graff;  v.t.  &  i.  [O.  Fr.  graffe.  gra/e  = 
a  style  for  wilting  with,  a  sort  ot  pencil  ;  Fr, 
grcffe  =  u  graff  or  graft ;  from  the  shape  of  the 
cut  slip,  which  resembles  a  pointed  pencil: 
Low  Lat.  gra/ikiohtm  =  (l)  a  small  style;  (3) 
a  graft,  or  shoot ;  Lat.  graphtum  ~  a  style  ; 
Gr.  yp(x4>^ov  (graphion),  ypatfitioi'  (grapheion)  ^ 
a  style  or  pencil ;  yp64>ui  {grapho)  =  to  write. 
The  correct  form  of  the  word  ifl  graff.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Langiuige: 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11, 

2.  Fig. :  To  insertor  incorporate  in  a  body 
to  which  that  which  is  inserted  or  incorporated 
did  not  originally  lrf;long  ;  to  join  or  attach 
one  thing  on  to  another. 

"These are  the  Italian  namea,  which  fate  wiU  Joia 
With  oura,  aud  graft  upon  the  Trojftu  line." 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^Xntui  vL  1,038. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Carp. :  To  attach  or  join  one  piece  of 
timber  to  another  by  scarfing, 

2,  HiLsb.  :  To  insert  as  a  scion  or  shoot  la 
another  tree  ;  to  fix  a  graft  or  grafts  upon  ;  to 
propagate  by  grafting. 

'■  Old  cpab-treea  here  at  home.thAt  wlU  not| 
Be  grafted  to  your  reUuli." 

Shakefp.  :  CoruAanut.  U.  L 

3.  Naut. :  To  unlay  the  two  eu'ls  of  a  rope, 
placing  the  strands  one  within  the  other  as 
for  splicing  and  stopping  them  at  the  joint. 

4.  Surg.  :  To  transplant  a  portion  of  ekin 
to  a  denuded  surface. 

B.  Intrans.:  To  carry  out  the  process  or 
opei-ation  of  grafting. 

"  To  have  frui  t  In  greater  plenty,  the  way  is  to  graft, 
not  only  ui>on  your  stocks,  but  upon  divers  bongha  of 
an  old  tree  ;  for  they  will  bear  great  numbers  of  fruit ; 
wlierc:ia  if  you  graft  hut.upou  one  atock,  the  tree  caa 
bear  but  tev/ ."—Bacon. 

•graft,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Gbaff,  v.]    Grafted; 

impregnated  with  a  sciou. 

"  Her  face  defaced  with  acaiB  of  Infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants. 

ShaJc£sp. :  JiiclMrd  lit.,  ill  T. 

graft'-er,  $.     [Eng.  graft ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  grafts ;  one  who  propagatec 
plants  or  shrubs  by  grafting. 

"  I  am  informed  by  the  trials  of  more  than  one  of 
the  most    skilful  and  exiwrienced  grafters  of  these 

eiirts.  that  a  man  ahall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries 
ome  by  hia  graft  the  same  year  in  which  the  inaitiOB 
is  made,"— ^oy?«."  It'twt*.  i.  34L 

*  2.  A  tree  from  which  a  scion  is  taken  tc 
be  inserted  in  another. 

*'  Shall  a  few  apraya  of  ua 
The  emptying  of  our  f-ither'a  luxuiy. 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  aavaye  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  Into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  Xh^Ytgraft^rsi' 

Shakesp  :  Henry. V.,  UL  k 

graft'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.    [Gbaft,  v.] 

A,  <k  B.  .4s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Set 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1,  Carp. :  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment 
of  one  timber  to  another,  as  in  attaching  aa 
extra  length  or  false  pile  to  one  already  driven. 

2.  Husb. :  The  act  or  process  of  inserting  a 
shoot  or  scion  taken  from  one  tree  or  shrub 
in  a  vigorous  stock  of  its  own  or  a  closely 
allied  species,   so  as  to  CAUse  them  to  unite 

'  and  enable  the  graft  to  derive  a  larger  supply 
of  nutritive  power  than  it  could  otherwise  ob- 
tain.  There  are  numerous  methods  of  grafting. 
One  is  grafting  by  approach,  or  inarching, 
wlien  two  growing  plants  are  united  together, 
and  after  adliesiou  one  is  severed  from  its  own 
stock  and  left  to  grow  on  the  other.  This 
kind  of  adhesion  sometimes  takes  place  natu- 
rally in  trees  growing  close  together.  The 
usual  method  of  grafting  is  by  scions  or  slips, 
which  are  applied  to  the  stock  by  a  sloping 
surface,  or  are  inserted  into  slits  in  it  by 
cleft- grafting,  or  into  perforations  by  wimble 
or  peg-grafting.  Sometimes  several  slips  are 
placed  in  a  circular  manner  round  the  inside 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock,  by  crown-grafting; 
or  tlie  bark  of  a  portion  of  the  stock  is  re- 
moved, and  that  of  the  scion  is  hollowed  out, 
so  ;is  to  be  applied  over  it  like  the  parts  of  a 
flute,  hence  called  (lute-crafting.  Budding  i» 
practised  by  the  removal  of  a  bud  from  one 
plant,  along  with  the  portion  of  the  bark  and 
new  wood,  and  applying  it  to  another  plant, 
in  which  a  similar  wound  has  been  made,     lo 


l&te,  fat.  fare,  amldstt  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6^ 
•r,  wore,  wolf;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  tuJl;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    aa  ='  Itw. 
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whip-grafting,  or  tongue-grafting,  the  stock  is 
cut  obliiiuelyaiToss,  and  a  slit  or  very  narrow 
anguhir  incision  is  made  in  its  centre  down- 
wards across  the  cut  surface,  a  similar  deep 
incision  being  made  in  the  scion  upwards  at 
a  correspondiiigangle,  and  a  projecting  tongue 
left,  which,  being  inserted  in  the  incision  in 
the  stock,  tiny  are  fastened  closely  together. 
Splice-grafting;  is  performed  by  cutting  the 
ends  ol  both  tlic  stock  and  the  scion  across  at 
•iich  an  angle  that  the  oblique  surfaces  exactly 


ORAFTING. 
I,  2.  Cleft  grafting.  8.  Crown  grafting. 

fit  each  other,  and  are  fastened  together.  In 
«addle-grafting  the  end  of  the  stock  is  cut 
into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  the  middle  of 
the  scion  cut  away  so  as  to  rest  exactly  upon 
the  stock.  Grafting  is  usually  performed  be- 
tween the  woody  parts  of  the  plants,  l>ut 
herbaceous  parts  may  also  be  united  in  this 
way.  It  is  requisite  that  the  growing  parts 
be  brought  into  apposition — the  two  albu- 
mens and  the  two  libers.  Union  will  only 
take  phiee  where  the  active  processes  of  life 
are  freely  exercised.  The  graft  and  stock  are 
secured  together  by  means  of  clay,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  bees'-wax  and  tallow,  or  by  bits  of 
India-rubber. 

3.  Natit. :  The  tapering  of  the  end  of  a  rope, 
usually  covered  by  weaving  yarns  around  it. 

4.  .S'»rf7.  :  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of 
«kiu  to  a  denuded  surface. 

grafting-chisel,  s. 

Hits}'. :  A  kind  of  ehisel  for  splitting  a  stock 
for  Che  insertion  of  a  scion. 

grafting-knife,  s.  a  knife  hnving  a 
blade  for  splitting  a  limb  and  a  wedge  for 
opening  the  cleft  for  the  insertion  of  the  scion. 

grafting-saw,  s.  A  tenon-saw  for  cut- 
ting off  stocks  for  grafting  ;  a  pruning-saw. 

grafting-tool,  s.  A  very  strong  spade, 
much  curved  across  the  blade ;  used  in  digging 
canals. 

•graft'-ling,  s.  [Eng.  graft ;  dimin.  suflT. 
•ling.]    A  little  or  tender  gi-aft  or  scion. 

"  The  gardner'a  care  over  some  graftUngs  choice." 
Sylvester  ;  St.  L^wis,  S8. 

Gxa'-ham  "bread,  s.  Bread  made  from 
unbolted  wheat  flour  as  originally  prepared  by 
Sylvester  Graham  (1704-1H51),  an  American 
vegetarian. 

€rra'-ham-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Graham,  a 
friend  "of  Wurtz.) 

Min. :  A  mineral,  supposed  to  be  inspissated 
and  oxygenated  petroleum  ;  liardness,  2  ;  sp. 
gr.,  1'145,  Found  in  West  Virginia,  tilling  a 
fissure  in  a  sandstone  of  Carboniferous  age. 
(Dana.) 

•graif,  *grafe,  v.t.    [Grave,  r.] 

graU  (1).  *graUe  (1).  *grayle  (1).  s.  [O.Fr. 
greet ;  from  Low  Lat.  grcuhik.]  The  same  as 
Gradual  (B.  2). 

•graU(2),  'graUeCi),  * grayle (2),  s.  [O.Fr. 
grade;  from  hut.  gracilis  =  slender.] 

1.  Small  particles  of  any  kind  ;  sand,  gravel. 

2.  One  of  the  small  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

•grail  (3).  *graile,(3)  *grayle  (3),  s.  [O.  Fr. 
graal,  great,  gnual  =  a  tlat  dish  ;  from  Low 
Lat.  gradate,  grasale.]  Properly  applied  to  tlie 
legendary  dish  used  at  the  Last  Supper,  said 
to  have  been  stolen  by  a  servant  of  Pilate, 
used  by  him  tn  wash  his  hands  in  before  tlie 
multitude,  afterwards  given  to  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  as  a  memorial  of  Christ,  and  finally 
naed  by  Joseph  to  collect  tbe  blood  which 
flowed  from  our  Lord  whUe  hanging  on  the  cross. 


"This,"  said  he  [Christ],  *'is  the  holy  dish 
wlierein  sate  the  lamb  on  St.  Kerthin's  day." 
Malory  :  Morte  Arthure,  bk.  xvii.,  eh.  xx.)  The 
word  (which  is  commonly  qualified  by  the 
ad.jective  san,  saint,  sayn,  sant  =  holy)  was 
afterwards  applied  to  tlie  cup  used  at  the  Last 
Supper.  According  to  one  legend,  the  Holy 
Grail  was  brought  by  Joseph  of  Ariinathea  to 
England,  where  he  settled  at  Glastonbury 
about  A.D.  03.  Finally  it  was  transported  to 
India,  where  it  still  remains.  In  a.d.  1101 
the  Crusaders,  at  the  capture  of  Cajsarea, 
found  what  they  believed  to  be  the  veritable 
Holy  Grail,  a  dish  made  of  a  single  large 
emerald.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
of  San  Lorenzo,  in  Genoa.  Another  legend 
says  that  the  holy  vessel  was  brouglit  from 
heaven  by  angels,  and  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  body  of  knights,  who  guarded  and  watched 
it  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain.  It  was  in- 
visible to  any  one  not  perfectly  pure.  The 
search,  or  quest,  for  the  Holy  Grail  after  its 
loss  or  disappeaiance,  formed  the  subject  of 
numerous  romances  or  poems,  such  as  those 
of  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table. 

"And  when  King  Arthur  made 
HiB  table  round,  and  ;ill  men's  hearts  became 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That  now  the  Holy  Grail  would  come  again." 

Tennyson  :  The  Bolu  Orail. 

graille,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  O.Fr.  grni/c  ; 
Fr,  grele  —  slender.]  A  single-cut  file  or  float, 
having  one  curved  and  one  straight  face.  It  is 
used  by  comb-makers. 

grain,  *grayn,  *grein,  *gre3m.5.    [Fr. 

grain;    Iroui    Lat.    grnnum  =  a  grain,  corn; 
cogn.  with  com  (q.v.).] 
I.  Ordinxiry  Language : 

1.  A  single  seed  of  a  plant.  (Particularly 
used  of  those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  food  for  man.) 

"  His  reasons  are  aa  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff;  you  shall  seek,  all  ere  you  find  them." 
— Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice.  L  1- 

2.  Used  Cf^llectively,  and  without  a  defini- 
tive, for  corn  in  general,  or  the  fruit  of  cereal 
plants,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  &c.  In  America 
restricted  to  the  grain  of  wheat. 

"  For  winter  drought  rewards  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  broods  indulgent  on  tl^  I'uried  grain," 

Dryden  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  i.  148, 

3.  Those  plants  the  seeds  of  which  consti- 
tute the  food  of  man  ;  cereal  plants,  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  &c. 

"The  same  Grecians  preferred  before  all  other 
graine  those  three  sorts,  to  wit.  Dracontias.  Strangiaa, 
and  Selinusiuni,"— A  JloUand :  Piinie.  bk.  xviii,, 
ch.  Tii. 

i.  iPl):  [Grains]. 

5.  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand, 
sugar,  &c. 

•■Th« 
fleeces 

the  grains  of  gold  Tem:\in."—Jiaieigh :  Eiatory  of  the 
World,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  itiii..  §  7. 

6.  Hence,  used  for  a  minute  portion  or 
particle,  the  smallest  particle  or  amount. 

"  Do  they  [worldly  goods]  either  recommend  him 
more  to  God  or  wise  luen.  or  even  to  Uimsell.  if  he 
have  «,grain  of  sense  in  him.  than  if  lie  was  without 
them  ?  'Sharp:  Senmrns,  voL  i.,  ser.  i. 

7.  One  of  tlie  constituent  particles  of  a 
body,  as  of  a  metal,  a  stone,  «fec. 

8.  The  body  or  substance  of  anything  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  form  or  direction 
of  the  constituent  particles ;  the  form  or  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  of  a  body  with  respect 
to  the  quality  or  arrangement  of  the  particles. 

"  When  any  side  of  it  was  cut  smooth  and  polite,  it 
appeared  to  have  a  very  lovely  grain,  like  that  of 
Bome  curious  close  vioQd."—£velyn :  Forett  Trees. 
ch.  XXX,.  %  12. 

9.  The  arrangement  or  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  wood  or  other  fibrous  substance. 

"  The  marks  of  the  grain  of  tlie  wood  .  .  .  have  been 
found  upon  celta."— fcarw.-  Ancient  Brotize  Imple- 
ments, ch.  vL 

10.  The  body  or  substance  of  wood  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement,  quality,  or  direc- 
tion of  the  constituent  fibres. 

"  Here  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  fall  of  the  straitest, 
the  cleanest,  and  the  largest  timber  trees  that  we  had 
ever  seen  ;  their  size,  their  grain,  and  apparent  du- 
rability, render  them  fit  for  any  kind  of  building."— 
Cook:  yirst  Voyage,  bk.  ii..  ch.  viL 

*  II.  A  kind  of  spice ;  cardamum ;  grains  of 
paradise. 

"  He  cheweth  greyn  and  lycoria* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8,690. 

*  12.  A  seed-pearl. 

"  A  grein  in  goldo  that  godly  sbon." 

Lyric  Poemt,  p.  3S. 

*13.  An  old  name  applied  to  several  insects 
of  the  genus  Coccus,  from  their  round,  seed- 
like form. 


*  14.  A  red  or  scarlet  dye,  obtained  from  tbe 
coccus  insect;  cochineal ;  a  scarlet  or  purple 
colour, 

"  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain. 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 

Milton :  II  PenseroiO,  83. 

*  15,  An  essential  element  in  anything. 

"Tbo  one  being  tractable  and  mild,  the  other  atlif 
and  iniiiatient  uf  a  f>ui>erior,  thev  lived  but  In  cuunlnK 
conconl,  /IS  brotlieni  glued  togetlier,  but  not  molted  In 
gram.' — Hay  ward. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Dyeing:  A  firm  dye,  or  one  applied 
thoroughly  ;  in  the  wool,  not  in  the  web. 

2.  Painting:  A  style  of  painting  in  imita 
tion  of  the  natural  grains  of  wood,  marble,  &c 

3.  Weights:  The  unit  of  weight  iu  the  Eng- 
lish system.  In  a  pound  avoirdupois  are 
7,000  grains,  in  a  pound  troy  5,7tiU  grains.  A 
gi-ain  is  equal  to  '0647990  grammes. 


"  Lay  by  the  arbitrary  names  of  pence  and  shlllinga. 
ind  consider  and  speak  of  it  [monevl  as  grains  and 
>unce9  of  silver,  and  'tis  as  easy  as  teUinK  of  twenty." 
—Locke :  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux. 


4.  Steins :  The  hair  side  of  skins,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  flesh  side. 

%  (1)  Against  the  grain :  Against  the  natural 
bias  or  inclination. 

"  Either,  though  much  against  the  grain, 
Tbe  de:m  baa  carried  L-iLdy  Jane." 

Sufift :  Progreu  of  Marriage. 

(2)  In  grain,  *  In  grayne : 

(a)  In    a    permanent    colour.      (Originally 
»  spoken  only  of  red.) 

"  How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  ber  cheekea. 
And  tbo  pure  snow,  with  goodly  vermill  stayne. 
Like  crimson  dyde  in  grayne." 

Spenser:  EpUhalamion. 

(h)  Innate,    natural,    real,    not   factitious ; 
genuine, 
(c)  Deeply  seated  ;  in  nature. 

(3)  Grains  of  allowance :  Some  little  quantity 
or  part  allowed  or  remitted ;  a  little  allowance 
made. 

(4)  Grains  of  Paradise  : 

Bot. :  The  seeds  of  Amommn  Grana  Para- 
disi.  They  are  acrid  seeds,  used  to  give  a 
pungent  taste  to  spirituous  liquors.  Called 
also  Guinea-grains. 

grain-bin,  s.  A  box  or  compartment  in 
which  grain  is  stored  in  a  granary  or  elevator. 

grain-binder,  s.  An  attachment  to  a 
harvester  for  binding  a  gavel  into  a  sheaf. 
{American.) 

grain-bruiser,  s.  A  machine  for  mash- 
ing grain  fur  feed,  to  render  it  more  digestible. 
It  does  not  grind  but  crushes  the  kernel,  corn, 
or  oats.  It  has  two  iron  rollers  of  different 
diameters,  turned  by  connecting  cog-wheels 
of  the  same  size,  so  that  a  rubbing  is  added  to 
the  crushing  action. 

grain-cleaner,  s. 

1.  A  machine  in  which  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
and  barley  are  separated  from  their  chaff, 
dust,  and  pieces  of  straw,  the  result  of  the 
thrashing  operation  ;  a  fanning  or  winnowing 
machine. 

2.  The  shoe  or  cleaning  portion  of  a  thrash- 
ing-machine, which  acts  after  the  thrasher  and 
the  straw-carrier. 

3.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rid  of  cockle, 
garlic,  &c.,  which  are  so  nearly  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  grain  that  the  size  of  raesh  and 
strength  of  blast  of  the  fanning-mill  are  In- 
effective 

4.  A  machine  in  which  grain  is  rubbed, 
brushed,  and  blown  to  remove  smut  and  dust. 

grain-conveyor,  s.    (Elevator,  IL  2,3.) 

grain-cradle,  s.    [Cradle,  B.  8  (l)- j 

grain-damper,  s.  A  device  for  apply- 
ing steam  to  grain  to  scald  the  bran  and  facili- 
tate the  process  of  decortication.  A  jet  of 
steam  entering  a  tube  where  the  grain  descends 
a  series  of  inclines  is  a  usual  method. 

grain-drier,  s.  An  apparatus  or  machine 
in  which  damp  grain  is  dried,  or  grain  in  ordi- 
nary condition  is  kilu-dried  to  tit  it  for  ocea« 
shipment. 

grain-drill,  s.  A  machine  for  sowing 
grain  ni  drills  or  rows. 

grain-fork,  s.  A  light  fork  with  long, 
curved  tines,  used  for  pitching  gavels  of  cut 
grain  on  to  a  waggon,  when  the  straw  is  too 
short  for  convenient  binding. 


toMl,  b6^;  potit,  j^^I;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9liin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-elan, -tlan  =  sban.   -tlon, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -j^ion  =  zbun.    -tious,  -clous,  -slous^sbiis.    -ble, -die,  .^c  =  bel.  del. 
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grain— graith 


grain-gauge,  a.    iGrain-testgr.] 

graln-hllller,  s.  A  niachine  for  taking 
tlie  cortex  or  skin  from  grain,  making  Imlli'i 
whtat,  pearl  barley,  hominy,  &e. ;  a  decoiti- 
cator. 

grain-leather,  a. 

1,  iJressed  horse-hides. 

2,  Goat,  seal,  and  other  skins  blacked  on 
the  grain  side  for  women's  shoes,  &c. 

grain-meter,  «.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing grain. 

grain-mill,  ».    A  mill  for  grinding  corn  ; 

1  grist-mill. 

grain-moth,  s. 

Entoiii.  :  Two  moths,  the  larvae  of  which 
feed  on  grain.  They  are  Tinm  granella  and 
Butalis  cerealella.  The  perfect  injects  have 
narrow  wings  of  satiny  lustre,  and  with  mar- 
ginal fringes. 

grain-rake,  s. 

1.  A  rake  used  in  raking  grain  in  the  swath 
Into  gavels  for  binding. 

2.  A  rake  used  by  one  who  rides  on  the 
reaper  in  raking  gavels  from  the  platform  of 
the  machine. 

grain-sacker,  s.    A  device  for  loading 

grain  into  sacks.  % 

grain-scourer,  s.  A  machine  for  clean- 
ing giuin;  a  suiut-mill ;  a  macliine  in  wliieh 
grain  is  rubbed  and  chafed,  and  eventually 
sorted  into  qualities  by  gravity  and  blast. 

grain-screen,  s.  A  shaking  sieve,  or  a 
rotuting  cylindrical  reel  of  wire-cloth  in  wliich 
grain  is  sorted  by  quality,  according  to  its 
ability  to  pass  througii  the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 

grain  -  separator,  s,  A  thrashing- 
machine. 

grain-shovel,  s.  A  shovel  for  handling 
grain  in  sacks  on  the  floor  of  a  kiln,  granary, 
or  warehouse,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  where 
tt  is  in  bulk. 

grain-tester,  s.  A  means  for  weighing 
sniiiU  quantities,  as  samples  of  grain.  The 
cup  has  a  known  capacity,  as  a  certain  aliquot 
part  of  a  bushel,  and  the  divisions  on  the 
scale  indicate  the  pounds  which  a  bushel  of 
the  grain  tested  would  weigh. 

grain-tin,  s.  Crystalline  tin  ore.  Metallic 
tin  smelted  with  charcoal.  Tin  reduced  from 
the  loose  grains  of  tin  stone.     [Stream-tin.] 

■grain  (2).  ""grane,  "grayn,  *greyn,  s. 
llcel.  grtin  =  a  branch  ;  ttw.  greu  ;  Dan.  green.] 

1.  A  branch  of  a  tree. 

"  Apoau  aue  i/ra/ie  or  br&ncbe  of  one  erene  tre.* 
Douglas :  VirgU,  350,  12. 

2.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 

"  The  cheabow  hedes  oft  we  se 
Bow  down  tbare  knoppia,  Bowpit  In  thare  ffrane." 
Douglas  :    Virgil,  ■I'J-l,  8. 

3.  The  branches  of  a  valley  where  it  divides 
into  two  ;  the  point  of  juncture  of  two  rivers  ; 
a  branch  of  a  river. 

"  That  branch  of  the  river  which  runs  between  Mr. 
Praser'a  bank  and  the  Allochy  Island  is  calleJ  the 
AUothy  Qrain,  or  North  Branch  of  tbe  river,  and  the 
other  is  caUed  the  South  Branch  of  the  river."— ;)(a re, 
Leslie  of  Powu,  Ac.  (18u6),  p.  22. 

4.  A  blade,  as  of  a  sword  or  knife. 

"  The  graun  al  of  grene  Btele  and  of  golde  hewen." 
Gawaine.  710. 

6.  A  tine,  prong,  or  fork. 

6.  iPl.):  An  iron  instrument  with  four  or 
more  barbed  points,  used  for  striking  and 
catching  dolj>hins  and  other  fish, 

grain  (3),  *  graine,  *  grane,  s.    [Groan.] 

frain  (l),  *  greyne,  v.t.  &  i.    [Grain  (i),  s.] 

A,  IVaTisUive : 

L  Ord,  Lang.  :    To   form    into   grains,   as 
^gai%  powder,  &c. 
IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Paint. :  To  paint  or  colour  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  &c. 

2.  Tan. :  To  take  the  hair  off;  to  soften  and 
raise  the  grain  of :  as,  To  grain  skins  or  leather. 

B,  Intransitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Ixingnage : 

*  1.  To  yield  fruits ;  to  be  f^itfiiL 

"  The  loud  began  to  gretine." 

Oi'wrr,  in  JJnlUityeU.  p.  «7. 


2.  To  form  grains;  to  assume  a  granular 
fortn. 

II.  Paint. :  To  paint  or  colour  wood,  atone, 
&(•..  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  grain 
uf  wood,  marble,  &c, 

"grain  (2),  *  grane,  v.i.    [Groak.] 

grain' -age   (age  as  Stg),  5.     [Eng,  grain; 

•it'je.  ] 

*  I.  OriJinary  Langnagt: 

1.  A  duty  or  dnties  on  com. 

2.  An  ancient  duty  in  London,  consisting  of 
the  tv/entieth  part  of  the  salt  imported  by 
aliens, 

II.  Farr. :  A  terra  applied  to  certain  mangy 
tumours  on  the  legs  of  horses. 

grained,  a.     [Eng.  grain  (1) ;  -ed,] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Formed  or  divided  into  gi-ains  or  small 
particles. 

*  2.  Rough,  made  less  smooth  ;  showing  the 
grain. 

•'  Though  now  thla  grained  face  of  mine  be  bid 
In  sap-contiuui i UK  wiiitt^r's  drizzled  suow. 
Yet  hath  my  uiuht  of  life  some  memory." 

Snaketp. ;  Comedy  of  Errors.  T.  1. 

*3.  Dyed  deep  or  in  grain  ;  ingrained. 

"  I  Bee  Bucb  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct," 

iihiiketp.:  BamJet,  ilL*. 

4.  Painted  or  coloured  with  a  grain. 

II.  Bot.  :  Having  minute  granules  or  tu- 
bercles, as  the  petals  of  some  plants. 

grained-leather,  s.  The  same  as  Qb&im- 

LEATHER  (q.V.). 

grain'-er,  s.    [Eng.  grain;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  grains  or  paints  in  imitation  of 
the  grain  of  wood,  marble,  kc. 

2.  The  brush  used  in  graining  woods,  &c 
n.  Tanning: 

1.  An  infusion  of  pigeon's  dung  for  giving 
flexibility  to  skins  iu  the  process  of  tanning. 
Also  called  bate. 

2,  A  knife  used  by  tanners  for  taking  the 
hair  off  skins. 

*  3.  A  granary. 

grain'-ihg,  pr.  par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Grain  (l),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  A$  pr.  par.  eft  particip.  adj,  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substa7itive : 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  crop  of  grain  or  com. 

"  It  received  moreover  grainings  with  comeflelds, 
vlney.'irds,  pastures,  and  woodea." — P.  HoUand  :  Sueto- 
niut.  p.  Ida. 

2.  An  indentation  or  milling. 

"The  engines  which  put  the  letters  upon  the  edges 
of  the  large  silver  pieces,  and  rD'trk.  the  edges  of  the 
Ttsl  with  a  graining,  ans  wrought  secretly.  — Locke  : 
Farther  Cofisiderations. 
U.  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Leather  mam^facture : 

(1)  The  process  of  rubbing  leather  with  a 
board  to  raise  the  grain.  The  leather  having 
been  shaved  to  a  thickness  at  the  beam,  and 
daubed,  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and  is  then  folded, 
grain  side  in,  and  rubbed  on  the  flesh  side 
with  a  pommel  or  crippler  to  give  the  leather 
a  granular  appeai-auL-e  and  render  it  supple. 
The  hide  is  then  extended  and  rubbed  on  the 
grain  side.    This  is  termed  bruising. 

(2)  A  process  for  giving  markings  to  the 
surface  of  leather  to  imitate  the  wrinkled  ap- 
pearance of  morocco,  hog-skin,  and  some  other 
leathers. 

2.  Paint. :  The  Imitation  of  the  natural 
grain  of  wood  by  means  of  tools.  Combs, 
brushes,  rollers,  and  the  comer  of  a  folded 
rag  are  used  in  making  the  various  patterns. 

3.  Lithog. :  A  mode  of  giving  a  certain  tex- 
ture to  the  face  of  a  stone.  One  stone  is  laid 
upon  another  with  a  quantity  of  sifted  sand 
of  a  given  fineness,  and,  by  a  peculiar  oscilla- 
tion and  gradual  progression,  the  surface  is 
cut  into  a  set  of  fine  prominences  more  or  less 
deep  and  distant,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  placed  upon  the  stone. 

graining-board,  s. 

Leather  Manufuciure : 

(1)  A  board  on  which  leather  la  spread  while 
being  grained  by  the  crippler. 

(2)  A  board  with  a  surface  impressed  or  en- 


graved with  a  pjtttem.  in  iniitalion  of  the 
nutnral  grain  of  Hutne  knid  uf  leather,  and 
used  to  confer  the  same  appeaiance  upon  the 
other  leather  by  jiressure. 

graining-machine,  s. 

1.  I'aiiit. :  A  rnllt;r  with  a  pattern  surface 
representing  the  grain  of  wood,  and  used  to 
transfer  the  pattern  in  paint  to  wood. 

2.  Leather  manuf.  :  A  machine  having  rollers 
with  raised,  parallel,  straight,  or  diagonal 
threails,  which  indent  the  goat  or  sheep  skins 
and  give  the  wrhikled  appearance  to  morocco 
leather. 

grainlng-tool,  s.  Hand  tools  resembling 
combs,  icr.,  lor  imitating  in  painting  the  lines 
which  represent  tlie  growtlis  of  timber. 

grain' -ing  (2),   s.      [Etym.  doubtful;  oL 

Graining  (1).] 

Ichthy. :  LeucUcus  lancastriensis.  A  fisb 
found  in  England  in  the  Mersey  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  it  was  recognised  by  Agassiz  during 
a  visit  to  this  country  as  occurring  in  some 
Swiss  lakes.  It  is  from  seven  to  nine  inchef 
long,  the  upper  parts  pale  drab,  tinged  with 
bluish-red,  the  under  parts  pale. 

grainy  (1),  s.  pi.    [Grain  {!),  «.J 

1.  A  resi<luum  of  fibre  and  insoluble  matters 
after  infusion  or  detxtction  ;  as  the  grains  at 
malt  after  the  wort  is  decanted. 

2.  A  bating  solution  of  birds'  dung,  used  in 
destrojingthe  effect  of  lime,  and  in  improving 
the  flexibility  of  le;ither. 

3.  Pieces  of  sheet-metal,  cast-iron,  or  tinned 
iron  inserted  into  a  mould  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  an  accessory  portion,  such  as  4 
core,  in  position. 

grainy  (2),  s.  pi.    [Grain  (2),  s.] 

*  grain -stafi;  s,    [Eng.  grain,  and  staff.}   A 

quarterstall  (q.v.). 

graln'-i^,  a.    [Eng.  grain  (1)  ;  -y.) 

1.  Full  of  grains  or  granular  particles  i 
granular. 

"  It  presented  on  its  surface  the  grainy  ripple  ctf 
primsval  itsaa."— Edinburgh  /ievicw  iJuiy,  liiM),  p.  k 

2.  Full  of  grain  or  com. 

*  graip,  *  grape,  v.t.  &  i.    [Grope.] 

*graip  (1).  *g:rape(l),  s.    [Grvpe.j   a  vul- 
ture, a  grilfin. 

"Apperit  to  Remus  sex  grapis,  afore  ony  foul  ap- 
perit  to  Romiilii&."—BeUiiidene  :  Livjf.  bk.  i.,  ch.  iii, 

graip  (2),  "grape  (2),  s.    [Sw.  grepe;  Gael. 
gro-padh.]    A  dung-fork. 

"A  grape;  vbi  Forke:  (ritienj." — CalhoL  Angticum^ 

*  graith,  *  graytli,  *  graytbe,  *  greitlie. 

a.     [Icel.  greidhr.] 

1.  Ready,  willing,  prepared. 

"  Loke  thou,  be  graythe  to  go^"         Qavatne,  MS. 

2.  Straight,  direct. 

3.  Earnest. 

4.  Small,  short. 

graith,   •  graytli,  •  graythe,  *  greitb» 
■■  greythe,  v.t.    [Icel.  greid}ia.\ 

1.  To  make  ready  ;  to  prepare. 

"  Ue  dide  greythe  a  super  riche."       Bavelckt  I,7A 

2.  To  dress. 

•'  The  quen  greithed  hem  gaili  in  gamemens  ncne.  •, 
WiUiam  of  Paleme,  3,207. 

3.  To  dress  food, 

'■  Of  coukes  graithand  or  makand  reddie  flesh  at 
fishe.  Hut  we!  nor  cuuveulent  for  men  to  be  eat^n."'^ 
Chalmcrlan  Atr,  ch.  Jtxxviii.,  5  *L 

4.  To  steep  in  a  ley  of  stale  urine. 

graith,   'graythe,   *  greythe,  *.     [IceL 

greidhi.]  Appai'atus,  furniture,  or  equipment 
generally  ;  as, 

1.  Harness. 

"They  got  ony  leather  graith  that  they  had  use  for 
ready-made  out  of  Holland." — Scott:  Heart  qf  Mid- 
lothian,  ch.  v. 

2.  Accoutrements  for  war. 

3.  A  miner's  tools. 

4.  Substance,  riches,  property 

5.  An  article  of  dress. 

"  They  m.ike  shiwite,  buites,  and  other  graith,  befoi* 
the  lether  is  barked.  '—CAa/HJcW<iM  Air,  ch-  utii. 

6.  Any  composition  used  by  tradesmen  in 
preparing  their  work. 

"They  [skinners]  hunger  their  lether  in  defanlt  ol 
graith,  tlmt  is  to  say.  lUiue  taluni].  egges,  and  other 
griiith.'—Chalnwrfaii  Air,  ch.  xxiiL  §  J. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  dill,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  ~  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  lew. 
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7,  Warm  water  so  wrought  up  with  soap  as 
to  be  fit  for  washing  clothes. 

8.  The  twisted  threads  through  which  the 
warp  runs  in  the  loom. 

"To  delluer  to  the  vobster  ane  grni/th  of  UIJ  c."— 
Aberd.  iieg.  (1M8|.  v.  -20. 

Crra-kle,  s.    [Grackle.] 

t  gT^r-laa,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  =  stilta.] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Linneeus  to 
the  order  of  Wading  Birds  now  called  Gralla- 
tores  (q.v.). 

gral-la-tor'-e^,  s.  pi.    [PL  of  Lat.  grcUlator 
=  one  who  goes  on  stilts.]     [Grall^.] 

1.  Oniith.  :  Wading  Birds ;  an  order  of 
birds  aub-claas  Carinatse.  They  have  long 
legs,  a  great  portion  of  them  often  bare.  This 
structure  admirably  fits  fhem  to  wade,  and 
that  without  having  their  leathers  wet.  They 
have  often  long  necks  and  bills  to  reach  the 
ground  when  wading.  The  toes  are  four,  the 
niud  one  variable  both  in  size  amd  position. 
They    hare    rudimentary    webs,    sometimes 
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connecting  the  base  of  the  tarsi,  but  not  the 
extensive  webs  of  the  Natatores  ;  yet  some  of 
them  swim  and  dive  well.  They  mostly  fre- 
quent marshy  places,  the  sides  of  streams  and 
lakes  oil  the  sea-shore,  where  they  pick  up 
worms  and  insects.  The  order  may  be 
divided  into  four  tribes:  Macrodactyli,  Cul- 
trirostres,  Longirostres,  and  Pi'essirostres  ; 
thev  have  been  divided  also  into  six  families  : 
"Ralliilie  (Rails),  (2)  Scolopacidae  (Snipes). 
[3)Ar(leuUe  (Herons),  (4)CharadriidEe  (Plovers), 
(5)  Otitidai  (Bustards),  and  (6)  Gruidse (Cranes). 
2.  Palceont.  :  Representatives  of  the  order 
have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks, 
and  a  succession  of  others  in  the  Tertiary. 

grS.l'-la-tor'-x-al,  a.  [Lat.  grallator  =  a 
walker  on  stilts";  Eng.  acy.  suff. -m?.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Grallatores,  or  wading-birds  ; 
wading. 

grS-l' -la-tor-^,  a.  [Lat,  grallator;  Eng.  adj. 
sutf.  -y.]    The  same  as  Grallatorial  (q.v.). 

gr&l'-lic,  a,  [Lat.  grall(ce)~  stilts  ;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  grallae ; 
giallatory, 

gr&l'-lock,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  The  offals 
of  a  deer. 

gr^'-lock,  v.t.  [Grallock,  s.]  To  remove 
the  otfals  of  a  deer. 

*gr3.m,  *grame,  *grainni,  *grom,  a.  &s. 
[A.S.   gram,    grom ;  O.S..  O.  H.  Qev.,  ^   Dut. 
gram;  Icel.  gravir ;  Dan.  gram;  Sw.  gramse; 
O.Fr.  gram;  lta\.gramo;  Ger.  pram.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Angry,  enraged.    {Ormulum,  7,144.) 

2.  Warlike.    (Gawan  &  Golopa^,  ii.  13.) 

S.  As  s^ibst. :  Grief,  anger,  sorrow,  vexation. 

"  A  niannea  mirth  it  wol  tunie  al  to  fframe." 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  16.871. 

-■gram,  svf.  [Gr.  ypdfina  (gramma)  =  that 
wlii'li  is  written  ;  7pa<^to  (graphd)  =  to  write.] 
A  suffix  frequently  used  with  words  of  Greek 
origin  to  express  something  written,  as,  epi- 
gram, chronogram,  telegram,  (to. 

gram  (l),  s.    [Graume.] 

gram  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  The  aiick-pea 
(Cicer  arietinvm),  used  in  the  East  Indies  for 
fodder.    (AnglO'l7idia7i.) 

II  Horse-gram: 

Bot. :  Dolichos  unijlorus. 


*  gr3.m,    *  grame,     '  gramle.    *  grome, 

*   gromlen,     v.t.    &     i.        [AS.    gramian; 
O.  H.  Ger.  &  Goth,  gramjan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  vex,  to  annoy,  to  make  angry. 

"  For  a  lytyl  wurde  thnu  wilt  men  gramti." 

Robert  de  Brunne  :  Meditatiom,  646. 

2.  ImpersoTially : 

"  Swlthe  flore  me  grometh  that  heo  acuUe  seoden." 
Layamon,  IL  637. 

B.  Intratis. :  To  be  angry,  vexed,  or  an- 
noyed. 

"  Hifl  heovte  ffromede."  Layamon,  li.,  161, 

*grfi.m'-ar-ye,  s.  [Fr.  gHmoire=:  aconjuring 
book.  (Cot'fravc.)  This  is  only  another  form 
of  Fr.  grammaire,  and  did  not  appear  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  Grammaire  among  the  un- 
educated stood  for  any  book  of  occult  science, 
by  reading  which  it  was  supposed  adepts  could 
raise  the  devil.]    [Grammar.]    Magic. 

"  I  hope  that  in  Mr.  Scotfa  next  po«m  his  hero  or 
heroine  will  be  less  addicted  to  gramarye  and  more  to 

fmminrvr," — Byron:  Engliah  Bards  i  Scotch  Heviewert 
Note). 

gra-mash'-es,  s.  pi.  [Gam ash.]  Gaiters 
reaching  to  the  knee  ;  Ir^ngs. 

"His  strong  gramathes.  or  leggings,  of  thick  gray 
cloth."— Scoet  .■  Heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xliL 

"gramo,  a.  &  s.     [Gram,  a.] 

gra'-men-ite,  s.  [Lat.  gramen  =  grass,  and 
suff.  'Ue  {Min.)  (q.v.).  Named  from  the  grass- 
green  colour.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Chloropal  found  at  Men- 
2enberg,  in  the  Siebengebirge.    (DaTio.) 

*gram'-er,  s.    [Grammar.] 

gra-mer'-9Sr,  inter],  [O.Fr.  grammerci ;  Fr. 
grand  merci  =  great  thanks.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  thanks,  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  surprise. 

"  '  Qrainercy  r  quoth  Lord  Marmion." 

.Sco«  ;  Marmion,  L  3S. 

gram'-l-na,  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Lat.  gramen  (genit. 
graviinifi)  =  grass.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  ^ven  by  Linnaeus  in  1751  to 
the  fourteenth  of  his  natural  orders  of  plants. 
Jussieu  in  17S2  retained  the  name ;  Robert 
Brown  in  1810  altered  it  to  Gmminese.  Lind- 
ley's  name  for  it  is  Graiuinaceae  (q.v.). 

gram-in-a'-9e-8e,     gra-min'-e-c3,    $.  i>L 

(Lut.  gramen;  genit.  gramin(is)  :=  grass,  and 
fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  -aceoi,  -e'i\] 

Bot. :  Grasses.  An  order  of  endogens,  al- 
liance Glumales.  It  consists  of  evergreen 
herbs,  a  few  of  them  reaching  a  great  size  and 
living  for  many  years.  The  rhizoma  is  fibrous 
or  bulbous ;  the  stem, which  is  covered  witli 
a  coat  of  oil,  is  cylindrical,  generally  fistular, 
closed  at  the  joints,  but  sometimes  solid ;  the 
leaves  are  narrow  and  undivided  ;  they  are 
alternate  with  a  split-sheath  and  a  ligula  or 
membranous  expansion  at  thejunction  of  tlie 
stalk  and  blade.  The  flowers,  which  are  ^reen, 
are  in  little  spikes,  called  locustae,  arranged  in 
racemes  or  panicles.  Flowers  formed  of  im- 
bricated bracts,  the  outer  ones  called  glumes, 
those  witliin  them  paleae,  and  the  innermost 
ones  scales.  Glumes,  two  or  five  ;  palese,  two, 
the  outer  one  simple,  the  inner  composed  of 
two,  united  by  their  continuous  margins, 
usually  two-keeled  ;  stamens  generally  three, 
rarely  one  ;  two,  four,  six,  or  more  anthers, 
versatile ;  ovary,  simple  ;  styles,  two  or  three, 
distinct,  more  rarely  combined  into  one  ;  seed, 
one,  anatropal ;  generally  undistinguishable 
from  the  membranous  pericarp  ;  albumen 
farinaceous.  The  order  has  a  remote  affinity 
to  the  Palms  (Palmaces),  and  a  closer  one  to 
the  Sedges  (Cyperaceae).  Grasses  occur  in 
all  countries  and  in  nearly  all  situations. 
There  are  250  genera,  and  about  4,500  species. 
They  constitute  about  one-twentieth,  if  not 
even  one-sixteenth,  of  all  known  plants.  In 
individuals  they  transcend  all  other  orders,  but 
a  genuine  greensward  is  more  common  In  tem- 
perate countries  than  in  tlie  tropics,  in  which 
the  grasses  grow  less  closely  together,  besides 
being  often  larger.  All  the  cereals  belong  to 
this  order,  particular  genera  and  species  fluur- 
ishing  better  in  one  country  than  in  another. 
Thus  the  oat  and  the  barley  come  to  great 
perfection  in  Scotland,  rye  in  the  north  of 
continental  Kurope,  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  sHvent!  countries  of  Kurope  ;  rice  where 
wiitiT  ;ihoun(is,  in  Southern  Asia;  and  maize  in 
tlie  Unitf'il  States.  The  order  furnishes  abun- 
dant fodder  for  cattle  and  horses.  Sugar 
exists  in  all  grasses,  and  is  of  great  economic 


value  in  one  ;  silex  is  made  from  them,  also 
cordage,  ttc.  Some  yield  a  fragrant  oil ;  a 
nimute  fraction  are  poisonous.  The  order 
Graminurea-'  is  divided  by  Lindley  into  the 
following  thirteen  tribes  :— 

"  Or^'zeie,  Phnlarew,  l*anfceie,  Stipeie.  Agrost««, 
Arund iiieee,  Paiipoiiborew,  Chlurese,  Avenew,  Featuceie, 
divided  into  twi^  fauiiliea— Broniidse,  and  BonibuBidn; 
Uordeas.  Kuttl'uelleiw,  and  AmlrnpuguueaB  (q.v,). 

gr^im  i'na'-9e-ous  (or  oeoua  as  shus),  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  gramiitace{a;) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ous.} 
Hot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order  Grami* 
naciic  (q.v.);   having  the  characteristics  of 
gruaBes. 

"  NitroKonoua  manures  are  more  peculiarly  adapted 
for  grainiTKiceout  plants,  such  aa  the  nieadow-yraaaes 
and  the  cereals."— y.  tVrighton,  In  CaiseU's  TecfinictU 
Mducator,  pt.  x  ,  p.  231. 

gra-min'-e-ro,  s.  pi.    [Graminace-e.  ] 

gra-min'-e-al.  gra-min'-e-ous,  a.  (Lat. 
gmmineus,  from  grd^iieti  =  grass.)  Pertaining 
to  or  like  grass  ;  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of 
grasses. 

"The  true  nard  waa  a  gramineoui  plant,  and  ft 
Bpeciea  of  Andropogon."— <9fr  W.  Jones:  OntheSfii^ 
nard  of  the  A  ncientt. 

gram-in-i- fo'-li- OU8»  a.  [Lat.  gramiT^ 
(genit.  graminis)  ~  grass,  folium  =  a  leaf,  an 
Eng..  &LC.  suff.  -ous.] 

But. :  Having  leaves  like  those  of  grasses, — 
i.e.,  long,  slender,  pointed,  and  so  veined  as  to 
split  longitudinally. 

gram-i-niv'-dr-ous,  a.  [Lat.  gramen  (genit 
yroHiiftis)  =  grass  ;  vara  =  to  devour;  -ous.) 
Grass  eating  ;  feeding  or  living  upon  grass. 

•'  In  the  Bwan.  the  web  foot,  the  sponn  bill,  the  long 
neck,  the  thick  down,  tlie  graminivoroiit  stomach, 
bear  all  the  relations  to  oneauother."—/'a?ei/r  Natural 
Thfotoif!/,  ch,  XV. 

gram'-ma-logiie,  s.  [Gr.  ypa/iM-a  (gmmma) 
=  that  wliich  is  written,  a  letter,  and  Aoyos 
(logos)  =  a  word.] 

Phonog. :  A  word  represented  by  a  logo- 
gram ;  as  it  represented  by   |  ,  that  is  (. 

gram'-  mar,  *  gram  -  aire,  *  gram  -  er, 
'gram -ere,  'gram -mere,  •  gram- 
or-y,  s.  &  Q.  [O.  Fr.  gramalre ;  Fr.  grain- 
maire,  from  Low  Lat.  *  grammaria,  from  Lak 
gramma  =iGT.  ypdi±fj.a  (gramma,),  from  ypatpta 
(grapho)  =  to  write.] 

A.  As  substantive  :| 

1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  words  of 
which  language  is  composed,  and  of  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
descriptive  and  comparative.  Descriptive 
grammar  classities,  arranges,  and  describes 
words  as  separate  parts  of  speech,  and  notes 
the  changes  they  undergo  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Comparative  grammar,  which  is  based 
on  the  study  of  words,  goes  further ;  it  ana- 
lyzes and  accounts  for  the  changes  they  have 
undergone,  and  endeavours  to  trace  them  back 
to  their  origin  ;  it  thus  deals  with  the  growth 
of  language. 

"  Orammar  Is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  Ian* 
guage."  —  Ben  Jonton:  English  Grannnar,  ch.  i. 

2.  A  book  or  work  containing  the  principles 
and  rules  for  speaking  and  writing  a  language  ; 
a  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language. 

"Alfric  composed  several  grammarB 'and.  diction, 
aries,"— GoW«"(ir'i  ;  Polite  Learning,  ch.  ill. 

3.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage with  correctness  and  propriety  accord- 
ing to  establislied  rules. 

4.  A  correct  use  of  words  in  accordance 
with  the  established  rules  of  language ;  pro- 
priety of  speech, 

"  Varium  et  mutabile  semper  femina,  is  the  sharpest 
satire  that  ever  waa  made  on  woman  ;  for  the  adjec- 
tives are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be  understood  to 
make  them  grammar."— Drydcfi. 

5.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles 
of  any  science  or  subject ;  as,  a  grammar  of 
geography. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  contained  ir 
grammar  ;  as  a  grammar  rule. 

grammar-school,   *  gramer  -  scole 

s.  A  seliool  in  which  languages,  especially 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  grammatically  taught. 

"Thou  has  most  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth 
of  the  realm  in  erecting  AgTammar-tchool,'  —Shaketp.  z 
2Benry  VI.,  iv.  7. 

•grim-mar,  "  gr&m'-mer,  v.i.  [Gram- 
mar, s.  ]  To  discourse  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar. 

"  She  is  lu  her 
Hoods  and  her  tenses :  111  grammer  with  yon. 
And  moke  a  trial  how  I  can  decline  you." 

Beaum.  Jt  Flet, :  Lawt  of  Ca  ndy,  ii.  L 


bSil*  b6^;  poiit,  Ji$^l;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  & 
-dan*  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  tlon,   ^lon  =  zhun.     tlous,  -cloos,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &o.  =  bel,  d^L 
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grammarian— grand 


gram-mar' -i- an,    '  gram-ar-1-an, 

•  gram    ar-i-'en,    •  gram-ar-y-on, 

•  gram  ar-y-one,    '  gram-mar-y-on, 

s.    [O.  Fr.  grainurien ;  Fr.  grumniairien.] 

1,  One  who  is  versed  in  grammar  or  the 
science  of  languages  ;  a  philologist ;  a  master 
of  grammar. 

"Aiuung  the  priests  who  lefused  tbe  oaths  were 
some  meu  emiueiit  In  the  learned  world,  aa  ffrnjn- 
rnariatu,  clirouxlo^ldts,  canoauts,  and  aotiq^iarles." — 
^acaniay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ob,  xjv. 

2.  One  who  writes  or  t«aches  gramni^ir. 

"Caaaubonwas  led  into  that  mistake  by  DIomedes 
HiB grammarian." ^Drydsn :  Juvenal.    (Dedlc.) 

gram-mar'-i-an-i^im,  s.  [Eng.  grarn^ 
marian;  -ism.]  *The  principles  or  use  of 
grammar. 

•gram-mar'-i-our,  5.  [Grammar.]  Formerly, 
the  teaclter  of  gTBmni;ir  in  a  college ;  the  tf'rm 
Professor  of  Humanity  has  long  been  used  iu 
its  stead.     (Scotch.) 

gram' -mar-less,  a.  fEng,  grammar;  -lesa.] 
Destitute' uf  grauiraar ;  without  a  grammar. 

•  gram'-mar-y€»  s.    [GaAMAHTE.] 

*  gr^m'-mate^,  5.  [Gr.  ypiififiara  (grammata\ 
}t|.  ttt'ypdufxa  {'jranniw.)  =  a  letter.]  Klomeuts, 
tirst  iirinciiilt.s,  or  rudiments,  as  of  grammar. 

"  These  upl^h  buja,  wheo  tbey  but  task  the  ffrain- 
mates. 
The  principles  of  theory,  imogiije 
They  caa  oppose  their  teacbera." 

Ford  :  Broken  Heart.  L  3. 

gram-maf-ic-al,  a.  [Fr.  grammatiad,  from 
liat.  gravimaticus  =.  giamraatical,  from  Gr. 
•vpoLfLfxaTiKOi;  (graTmnatikos)  =  knowing  one's 
letters  or  rudimeuts  ;  ypafitia  {gramvut),  gen. 
ypafifLaTOi  {graitiviatos)  =  a  letter ;  -ypd^w 
(^rapfw)  =  to  write.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar. 

"And  thus  (i.e.  by  takJui:  certain  gra-mmotical  dis- 
tinctions for  real  oiflereiicea  in  nature)  the  gTamoi^ 
tist  baa  misled  tbe  grammarian."— Toofce ;  Diverwwnt 
qf  Purley,  vuL  i.,  ch.  ix 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar; 
grammatically  correct. 

"  It  is  certainly  not  true  in  that  sense  of  the  words 
that  the  iiatunil  proi>er  gra-mmalical  construction  of 
them  leads  U>.'— Sharp,  voL  v.,  JJisc  9, 

gram-mat'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grarn- 
matical;  -ly,]  In  *a  grammatical  manner;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  graromar. 


gram-mat'-io-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gnnn- 
vlatkal;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
grammatical  or  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

*  gram-maf -i-cas-ter,  s,  [Formed  from 
Eug.grrawTJUiiic,  on  analogy  with  poeto^/er,c7-ir i- 
caster,  &:c  ]  A  low  petty  grammarian  ;  a  pre- 
tender to  the  knowledge  of  grammar. 

"He  tells  thee  true,  my  noble  Neophite;  my  little 
fframmaticasler." — Jie/i  Jonaon :  Poetaster,  i.  a, 

*  gram-mat- i-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  gram- 
viatic  ;  -ation.]  A  rule  or  principle  of 
grammar. 

gram.-miif-i-9xsm,  s.  [Eng.  grammatic ; 
-ism.]    A  point  or  principle  in  grammar. 

"  If  we  would  contest  gritmmaticisTns,  the  word  her» 
is  passive.  "—Leighton  :  Com.  on  i  Peter  ii.  ii. 

*  tsTaxil-inat'-i-9ize,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Eng,  gram- 
mcftic :  -i:e.] 

A.  Trans. ;  To  render  grammatical;  to  set 
out  or  arrange  in  accordance  with  a  system  of 
grammar. 

**Thi8  was  the  very  first  attempt  to  embody,  to 
■rmnge,  or  to  ^ammnticize  this  lan^'uaze  [the  CelticL 
—FitUcr:    Worthiea  :    Wales  fieneraU,     (Note.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  disjilay  one's  knowledge  of 
grammar ;  to  act  the  grammarian. 

" Grammatidsing  pedantically,  and  criticising  spa- 
riously." — iSp   Ward. 

*  gram' -ma-tilSty    S.       [Gr.    ypati.ii.a7i.<T-rq% 

{gravimatistes).'\    A  pretender  to  a  knowledge 
>f  grammar. 

"Not  iuetmmentfi  of  bnmlsg  plates  ...  as  some 

gramm'Mttt  iiave  imaclned." — P.  Bolland  :  Ammi- 

amu.  bk.  xiv.    (.^nnotj 

gr&n'-xna-1>itG,  8.      [Gr.  ypififui  (gramvia), 
genit.     /pauuaros    (grammatos)  =  a    written 
character,  a  line.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Tremolite  (q.v.). 

grSjnme*  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ypdfifi.a  (grammn) 
=  a  written  character,  a  letter  ...  a  weight 
used  by  physicians  =  a  scruple.] 


Weights  &  Measures,  Physics,  £c. :  A  French 
weiglit,  equivalent  to  that  of  a  cubic  cetiTi- 
metre  of  distilled  water  at  4°  C.  It  weighs 
l.'>-44:i  grains.  On  the  C.O..S.  System  of 
Units  it  is  nearly  equal  to  981  dynes. 

gramme-centimetre,  a. 

Physics :  A  measure  of  work  on  the  C.  G.  S. 
System  of  Units.  It  is  nearly  =  9*81  x  10^ 
ergs.     It  is  rather  less  than  the  kilerg. 

gramme-degree,  s. 

PhyHcs :  A  measure  of  heat.  One  gramme 
degree  Centigrade  is  =  4"2  x  1(P  eigfl  =  forty- 
two  million  ergs. 

gr^m'-mxte,    «.       [Gr.    ypd/ifia     (gramma) 
IGRAMMATiTt],  and  sutf.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
MiJi, :  Ihe  same  as  Wollastonite  (q.v.). 

grSjn-mit-id'-e-ae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gram- 
mit(es),  and  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  siilf.  -idea.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Poly|)odiaceou8  Ferns 
having  naked  sorL 

gram-mi'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  ypaf*./xi)  (gramim)  = 
tlie  stroke  of  a  pen,  an  outline ;  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  sori.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtrilje 
Grammitideae  (q.v.).  what  was  once  term(:d 
Grammitis  ceterach  was  next  called  Ceterach 
officijiamni,  and  has  now  returned  to  As^U- 
nium  ceterach,  its  old  Linnsean  name. 

Gram-mon'-ti-anf,  Gr^d'-m  on-line^, 

Gran'-di-mon-tain^,  s.  pi.  (Fn.ru  Gran^ 
mojit,  in  Lim.jgcs,  Muret,  near  which  the  order 
was  lirst  established.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  monastic  order  founded  in  a.d. 
1073,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Gregory  VII., 
by  Stephen  of  Thiers,  a  nobleman  of  Au- 
vergne,  who  is  sometimes  called  Stephen  de 
Muret.  [Etym.]  His  rules  enjoined  poverty 
and  obedience  ;  abstinence  from  animal  food, 
which  was  not  allowed  even  to  the  sick  ; 
as  also  silence,  and  forbade  conversation 
with  females.  The  lay  brethren  were  to 
manage  the  secular  affairs  of  the  monastery 
while  their  clerical  associates  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  spiritual  contemplation. 
Tlie  reputation  of  the  order  remained  high 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Ultimately,  however,  variance  arose  between 
the  clerical  and  lay  brethren,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  rules  was  moditied,  both  courses  tend- 
ing to  lower  the  reputation  of  the  order  in  the 
Christian  world. 

%  The  order  came  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  a.d.  1100  to  1135.  They 
established  themselves  at  Abberbury,  in 
Shropshire,  at  Cressewell,  in  Herefordshire, 
and  at  Grosmont  or  Eskdale,  in  Yorkshire. 
(Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist.,  cent,  xi,,  pt.  IL,  ch.  ii., 
§  26,  &C.) 

tgr^m-mo-pef-a-looR,  a.    [Gr.  ypa^^ij 
(g>'amme)=  the  strolieof  a  pen,  aline;  n-eVoAoc 
(petalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.,  &c.  sufil  -o^ts.] 
Bot. :  Having  linear  petals. 

*  gram' -pie,  s.  [0.  Fr.  grampelle^  crampelle.] 
A  crab-tish. 

gram- pus,  *  gram'- passe,  •  grand- 
piS9e,  s.  [A  corruption  of  Ital.  gran  pes  ~ 
great  fish,  or  of  Port,  gran  peixe,  or  Sp.  grand 
pez,  from  Lat.  graiuiis  piscis  =  a  great  fisli. 
There  is  an  analogous  etymology  to  Porpoise 
(q.v.).    (Skeat.)} 

Zool. :  A  cetacean,  Phoctvna  Orca,  closely 
akiu  to  the  porpoise,  P.  communis,  but  much 
larger,  beingsometimestwenty-one  feetlong.  It 


has  eleven  thick  conical  teeth,  a  little  crooked, 
the  posterior  ones  flattened  transversely.  It 
is  black  above  and  white  below.  It  is  a  vora- 
cious animal.  It  is  found  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, extending  also  to  the  British  seas. 

gr^n,  a.    [Grand.]    (Scotch.) 


gra'-na,  8.  pi,    (PL  of  Lat.  granum  =  a  grain.] 
Pharm,.,  <tc. :  Grains. 

*  grana-moluccana,  s.  pi. 

Pharm. :  The  seeds  of  Croton.  Tigtivm  and 
C.  Pavanti,  two  euphorbia ceous  trees  from  the 
Kast  Indies,  the  oU  of  which  is  acrid,  aud 
blisters  the  skin. 

*  gra^na'de,  *  gr^-na'-do  (1). «.  [Gbek&de.) 

1.  A  grenade. 

2.  A  squib,  a  pamphlet,  a  satire. 

*  gr^-a-dier',  «.    [Ghenadieb.) 

gr^n-a-dil'-l^  «.    [Sp] 

Bot. :  Various  species  of  Passiflora  (PaBsIoD 
FlowerJ,  as  Passiflora  qjuidrangularis,  &c., 
having  edible  fruits;  also  those  fruits  them- 
selves. 

•gr^-na'-do  (2),  s.  [Utt.  granalum.}  A 
jiomegianate.     (Granatusl.] 

gr^n'-am,  s.    [Grandam.] 

gran'-ar-y,  ».  [I^t.  granaria,  from  granum 
=  corn  ;  ItaL  granaro ;  Sj).  granero ;  Port, 
gra liter ;  Fr.  gren'ur.  Granary  and  gamer 
are  thus  doublets.]  A  storehouse  or  reiwsi- 
tory  for  grain  after  it  has  been  threshed  ;  any 
place  where  grain  is  stored. 

"Of  forecast,  tbe  sitta,  aud  tbe  ant,  »bich  lay  up 
nuU  and  other  seeds  in  their  granariet,  wblch  serva 
them  iu  winter.'— Orffw.-  Coamologia  SacrOt  bk.  ML, 
ch.  iL 

grin' -at,  s.    [Garnet.] 

ilin.  :  The  same  as  Garnet  (q.T.X 

*  gran'-ate  (1),  s.     [Granite.] 

*  gran'-ate  (2),  s.  [Lat.  granatum.]  A  pom9> 
granate." 

*  gran'-ate,  a.  [Lat.  gra-natus.]  Ingrained^ 
dyed  in 'grain. 

"  Sj-ne  nijct  htr  r.iid  In  granate  violat 
Twolf  dauiiBellia,  ilk  ane  in  th.-it  estAiL* 

LincUay  :  Palice  of  Batvtwr,  L  U. 

gra-na'-ti,  s.    [Gen,  sing,  of  Lat.  granatwn.\ 

[GRANAT0M.] 

Granati  radicia  Cortex:  [Pom£graiuUe-root 
Bark]. 

gran'-^tite,  s.    [Grenatite.} 

'  gra-na'-tmn,  s.  [Lat.  (pom'um)granatvm= 
(.an" apple)  with  grains  :  granum  =  a  grain.]  A 
pomegranate. 

grand,  ''grannd,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gTand=great. 
from  Ijat.  grandis,  from  the  same  root  as 
graiis  —  heavy  ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  grande.'l 

A,  As  adjective : 

L  Greati,  principal,  chief. 

"  Whom  the  grand  foe  with  scomfnl  eye  askancOv 
Thus  answered."  JHUCon  :  P.  L..  vi.  itfL 

*  2.  Weighty,  important. 

"  In  grand  aSairs  thy  days  are  spent. 
In  waging  weighty  complimenL" 

Itrydm :  Sp.  % 

3.  Complete,  fuIL 

"  Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articlea 
Collected  from  his  hie." 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  Till..  iiL  2. 

4.  Great;  illustrious;  high  in  dignity,  rank, 
or  power ;  noble. 

"  God  hit,tb  pl.'^uted,  that  Is,  made  to  erow,  tbe  treea 
of  life  and  knowledge,  pbuits  only  proper  and  hecotn- 
ini:  tliB  paradise  and  garden  of  so  grand  a  Lord,'— 
Kaleigh  ■  Biit.ofthe  tV^rld. 

5.  Splendid,  magnificent. 

■■  r  have  ever  observed,  th.it  colonnades  and  avennes 
of  trees  of  anioderate  leiifetli.  were  without  comparlaut 
far  grander,  than  when  they  were  sutfertd  to  run  tt 
immense  di3tauce3.'"—^urte  ;  On  the  Sublinte  i  Seau 
ttful.  pt  ii-.  I  111. 

6.  Worthy  of  admiration,  noble,  illustrious, 
admirable. 

7.  Noble  ;  sublime  ;  lofty  ;  conceived  or  ex- 
pressed in  noble  or  dignified  language  :  as,  a 
grand  conception,  a  grand  idea. 

8.  It  is  used  principally  in  composition  to 
denote  ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity; 
as,  praTidfather  and  grandson,  gra/it/iuother 
and  (grandchild,  &c.  ;  mure  remote  in  descent. 

"  Say  first  what  cause 


B,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  head  or  chief  of  certain  secret  socie- 
ties :  a  grand-mast«r. 

2.  [Grand-piano.] 

grand-action,  s.     A  pianoforte  action. 


f&te,  i3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  whd,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try.  Syrian,     se,  oe  ^  e :  ev  =  a.    qu  —  Uw 
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tn  which  three  features  are  combined  :  (1)  A 
k:iniiiier  tn  striku  tlie  string;  (2)  a  hopjirr  to 
elevate  the  hammer,  and  then,  escaping  tlien-- 
frum,  leave  the  latter  instantly  to  fall  away 
from  the  string,  independently  of  the  jiosition 
of  the  key;  and  (3)  a  t-heck  to  catch  tlio 
hamnier  and  jiieveiit  r-^b'-iinding. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 

».     A  eeciet  oryani/.atiou  oi    the  survivors  of 
tlie  Federal  Army  of  18G1-65,  who  liave  been 
huuoiably  discharged.      [Abbrev.:  G.  A.  K.J 
grand-conunander,  grand-cross,  s. 

The  highest  clnss  in  certain  orders  of  kniglit- 
hood. 

granddlstress,  s. 

Law:  A  wiit  of  distress  issued  in  the  real 
action  of  quare  impedil,  when  ne  appearance 
has  been  entered  after  the  attachment.  It  i.-- 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  and  commands  him  to 
distiain  the  defendant's  goods  and  chattels, 
in  order  to  compel  appearance. 

grand-duke,  5. 

1.  Old.  Lang.  :  A  title  applied  to  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia,  and  also  to 
tlie  sovereigns  of  certain  German  states,  wlio 
are  considered  as  holding  a  position  between 
duke  and  king.  Before  the  establishment  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
in  1861,  there  was  a  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 

1 2.  Zool. :  A  name  for  the  Eagle-owl,  Bubo 
maximus. 

K  Grand  Duke  of  Tttacany :  One  of  the  largest 
diamniidH  ;  now  in  the  possesbiou  of  Austria. 

*  grand -guard,  *  grandc- garde, 
•  graun-garde,  s. 

Old  Arm.  :  A  piece  of  plate-armour  used  in 
the  tournament  as  an  extra  protection  for  the 
left  shoulder  and  breast.  It  was  screwed  to 
the  breast-plate,  and  allowed  little  or  no  room 
to  the  left  arm.  being  only  used  on  horseback 
in  "jousts  of  peace."    (^Fairlwlt.) 

"The  one  bare  the  helme,  the  second  hi3  ffrartn- 
garde,  the  tUirile  hia  spere."— i/aW ;  Bonry  VIII.  (an. .%). 

grand-juror,  s.  A  member  of  a  grand- 
Jury  Oi- v.). 

grand-jury.  s. 

Lmo :  At  common  law,  a  jury  consisting  of 
not  less  than  twelve  nor  more  than  twenty- 
three  duly  quaiifu'd  men,  whose  duty  is  to 
iuijuire  into  charges  of  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
to  decide  from  evidence  oOered  whether  therf.* 
\Bprinia  facie  ground  fir  a  criminal  accusatii^m, 
and  then^o  ta  fin  I  bills  of  indictment  or 
ignore  tho  charges,  as  tbu  evidence  heard  may 
warrant.  Tlie  legal  number  constituting  a 
grand-jury  varies  in  the  several  States  Irom 
twelve  to  twenty-three;  but  in  no  State  can 
an  indictment  be  mado  without  the  cimcur- 
rence  of  at  least  twelve  grand-jurors.  When  a 
full  panel  of  twenty-four  is  drawn,  as  under 
the  common  law,  not  more  than  twenty-three 
are  sworn,  so  that  twelve  invariably  constitutes 
a  majority,     f  Jury.] 

"  The  grand  jury,  having  chosen  their  foreman,  are 
next  instructed  in  the  aTticlea  of  their  inquiry  by  a 
charge  from  the  julge  who  presides  upon  the  bench. 
They  tljeii  witlulraw  to  receive  indictments,  which  are 

f referred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  but  at 
he  suit  of  any  private  prosecutor ;  and  tliey  are  only 
to  liear  evidence  on  behalf  of  tlie  prosecution  ;  for  tlie 
finding  of  an  indictment  la  only  m  the  nature  of  an 
Inquiry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried 
and  detenulued ;  and  the  grund  jury  are  only  to  in- 
quire upon  their  oatlia  whether  there  be  sufficient 
cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer  iW—Hlack- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

grand-juryman,  s. 

Law.  A  grand-juror. 

*  grand-larceny,  s. 

Old  Law:  The  stealing  of  goods  above  the 
Talue  of  twelve  pence. 

*  grand-leet,  s,    A  great  assembly. 

*'ln  the  ffrard-lceCt  a.nd  solemn  elections  of  mosis- 
tnteB.'—P.  /lullund  .   Livy.  p.  25. 

grand-lodge,  s.  The  principal  lodge  of 
Fret-iiiatons  and  other  societies.  It  ie  pre- 
sided over  by  the  grand -master,  and  grants 
charters  of  foundation  or  affiliation,  and  acts 
generally  as  the  governing  body  of  the  order. 
The  officers  of  grauddodge  are  delegates  from 
the  various  inferior  lodges. 

grand-mamma,  s.    [Grandmamma.] 

grand-master,  s. 

1.  Tlie  title  given  to  the  head  of  the  military 
orders  of  knighthood ;  as,  the  Hospitallers, 
the  Templars,  &c. 


2.  Tlie  chi'?f  oflicer  in  the  grand-hidyr-H  of 
variitiis  wcTii't  societicB, 
grand-mercie,  s.    [Gramebcy.] 

grand-nephew,  s.     The  grandson  of  a 
hrotlier  or  sister. 

grand-niece,  s.     The  granddaughter  of 

a  briitln;r  or  -sister. 

"  grand  -  panch,   a:     A   gourmand,    a 

gllll  toil. 

-  (jritiif!  fiani-hes  and  riotous  perBonfl."— P.  BoU 


land:  I'/u 


.IX-.  cii.  iv 


grand-pensionary,  3.    [Pensionary] 

grand-piano,  s.  A  harp-shaped  piano, 
whose  lonii  is  caused  by  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  strings,  the  mechanism  Iieing  intro- 
duced in  the  most  etlective  manner  regardless 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument.  [Piano- 
forte.] 

grand-relief,  s. 

Sculp. :  [Alto-rfxievo]. 

grand-seignior,  s.  A  title  formerly 
given  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

*  grand- serjeanty,  s. 

Law :  A  form  of  tenure  by  military  service. 

"These  were  the  principal  qualities,  fruits,  and  on- 
sequenecs  of  the  tenure  by  Kuight-service;  of  whicli 
there  were  aomn  other  8|>ecies.  sucb  as  the  tenure  by 
arand^frjeantu,  por  ntaffniim  tej-uitium,  whereby  tlie 
tenant  waa  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  king  generally 
ill  hia  wars,  to  do  some  special  honorary  service  to  the 
kintf  in  person  ;  as  to  carry  his  banner,  bis  sword,  or 
thelike ;  or  to  l>e  hisbutler,  champion,  or  other  officer, 
at  his  coronation, "—BtocAjfone  .■  Cotnynent ,  bk.  ii , 
ch.  3. 

grand-stand,  s.  The  principal  stand  or 
structure,  on  a  race-course,  &c.,  from  which 
a  view  of  a  race  or  other  spectacle  can  be 
obtained. 

grand-vizier,  s.  The  prime  minister  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.     [Vizier.] 

"grand,  *  graund,  i'.(.     [Grand,  o.]     To 

make  great. 

"To  graiuid  His  grace  is  iacrilegioua."  —  ZJaww*." 
Su,mnui,  Totalis,  p.  6. 

grand '-91111  d,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  child.] 
The  offspring  of  a  son  or  daughter;  a  grand- 
son or  granddaughter. 

"  With  cross  and  garland  over  Its  green  turf. 
And  thy  grandchilUren'f  love  for  ci^itaph 

Byron  :  Manfred,  iL  1. 

gr^'-dam,  *  gran-dame,  s.    [Eug.  grand, 
and  davi.\     A  grandmother  ;  an.old  woman. 
"  Make  merry,  wives  1  ye  little  children  stun 
Your  grandam't  e.TJs  with  uleABOie  of  y<.iur  iioiise  !" 
Wordsworth  :  Sonnet ;  Anticipation.  No.  1. 

gr&nd'-daugh-ter(ff/i  silent),  s.  [Eng.graTid, 
and  daughter.]  The  daughter  of  a  son  or 
daughter. 

"Shortly  after  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  aranddaughter 
to  the  second  sister  of  king  Henry  tne  Eighth,  was 
publicly  proclaimed  Queea  of  England." — Ca>nde7t: 
Elizabeth.    (Introd.) 

grS,nde,  s.    [Sp.] 

Sugar  Man.  :  The  largest  evaporating-pan 
of  a  battery. 

gr^-dee',  s.  [Sp.  grande  =  a  nobleman.]  A 
nnbleniau  ;  a  person  of  high  rank,  power,  or 
dignity :  sjtecif.,  in  Spain,  a  nobleman  of 
till.'  highest  rank,  who  has  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining covered  in  the  king's  presence. 

"The  paeeautry  of  life,  considered  in  a  political 
view,  as  designed  by  the  grandees  to  awe  the  people, 
and  keep  them  out  of  the  i^ark  of  selfish  happiness, 
which  the  '/randeea  have  fenced  with  high  pales."— 
Knox :  The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  5  22. 

gran-dee'-ship,  s.  [Eng.  grandee ;  -ship.] 
Tlie  rank,  di;j;nity,  or  estate  of  a  grandee. 

"  1  think  the  Conde  de  Altamim  baa  no  less  than 
nineteen  grandeenhifis  centred  in  his  person." — Swin- 
burne :  SjMtin.  let.  42. 

grand'-eur  (eur  as  yur),  s.  [Fr.,  from 
grand  ~  great.]  The  quality  of  being  grand  ; 
splendour  ;  magnificence  ;  state  ;  dignity  ; 
vastness  of  size  ;  sidendid  or  magnificent  ap- 
pfarance  ;  elevation  of  sentiment,  language,  or 
thought ;  sublimity. 

"  This  flrrturfeuf*  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury."  mUon  :  P.  R  .  iv.  110. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gran- 
deur  and  magnif.ccnc€  :  "  An  extensive  assem- 
blage of  striking  qualities  in  the  e.^ierior 
constitutes  the  common  signification  of  these 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  genus  and 
Tnagnijicence  the  species.  Magnificence  cannnt 
exist  without  grandeur,  but  grandeur  exists 


without  vutgnijlaiice :  the  farmer  ia  distm- 
guished  from  the  latti-r  both  in  degree  and  in 
application.  WIumi  appliea  w  the  same  objects 
they  dill'cr  in  degree  ;  ntagnijuxnce  being  the 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  Grandeur  is  ap- 
jdicable  to  the  works  of  nature  a.s  well  as  art, 
of  mind  aa  well  as  matt^M-;  Tnagnificence  is 
altogether  the  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  ft 
spectacle,  an  entertainment,  and  the  like, 
may  be  grarui  or  magnijitxnt :  but  a  scene,  a 
prosjieiit,  a  conception,  and  the  liko,  is  grand, 
hnt  not  magnificent."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Syn/jri.) 

*  griind-ev'-i-t^,  *  grand -seV-i-t^,   ?. 

[Lat.  grand<t:oiUis,  from  yra/aits  =  great,  and 
a.'UHTO  — age.]  Great  age,  lung  life;  length  o( 
life. 

"  upon  a  true  account  the  present  age  is  the  world's 
grandcgvity."—<Jlanvill :  Vanity  of  Dogrmitizing.  ch.  xv. 

*  grdnd-ev'-oiis,  a.  [I^at.  grandcevus.]  Of 
great  age  ;  longdived. 

*  grand-ez-a,  s.    [Sp.]    A  grandee. 

"Of  all  the  griindezat  ha  bad  received."— fi^'>i«0f( ; 
Dodoniis  Grove,  p.  lOL 

grand'-fa-ther,  5.  [Eng.  grand,  And  father.] 
The  lather  of  a  mother  or  father  ;  the  male  an- 
cestor next  above  a  lather  or  mother  in  the 
scale  of  ascent. 

*  grSnd  -  if '  -  ic,  a.  [Lat.  grandiftciis,  from 
grand  IS  =  great,  and/icto  =  to  make.]  Making 
great. 

*  grand-i-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  grar,d;  suff.  -fy 
(q.v.).]    To  make,  grand,  great,  or  splendid. 

*  grand-il'-o-quen^e,  s.  [Grandit^oquent.] 
Tlie  quality  or  slate  of  l>eing  grandiloquent; 
lofty  or  pompous  language  ;  bombast. 

* grand-il'-6-quent,  a.  [Lat.  grandiloquens 
from   graudis   =  great ;    hquens,   pr.    par.  of 

loquor  ~  to  speak.] 

1.  Using  lofty  or  pompous  language ;  bom- 
bastic. 

2.  Bombastic ;  consisting  of  lofty  or  pomp- 
ous language. 

"  For  incident  and  style  (with  the  erception  of  a  few 
grandiloquent  exlrrivayances),  it  standsoutfavourably 
from  the  conuuou  i-un  of  u<ivela."—AlheTUBu.m,  Feb.  ■j. 
1384.  p.  182. 

*  grand  -  il'- 6  -  quous,  a.  [Lat.  grandila- 
q'ULS,  from  grandis  =  great  ;  liquor  =  to 
speak.]    The  same  as  Grandiloquent  (q.v.). 

Gran-dt  -mon'-tains,  s.  pi  [GaAMMONTUNs.] 

*  grand'-in-ous,  a.    [Lat.  grandineus,  from 
grando  (genit.   grandinis)  =  hail.]     Full  or^ 
consisting  of  hail. 

*  grand'-i-6se,  a.  [Fr.,  from  grand  =  great , 
ital.  graiulioso.] 

1.  Grand,  sublime,  impoaing,  magnificent; 
full  of  grandeur. 

'■  Hardly  anything  could  seem  more  grandiose."— 
0,  Eliot :  liomjUi.  ch.  xxi. 

2.  Pompous,  bombastic  ;  vulgarly  showy  or 
grand ;  grandiloquent. 

"  Worth  more  than  the  grandiose  memoirs  of  im- 
mortal statesmen." — Fonter :  Life  S  Times  qf  Gold' 
smith,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  v.,  p.  SOL 

*  grand-i-OS'-i'ty.  s.  [Eng.  ^ranrf(os(e);  -ity.] 

The  quiility  or  state  of  being  grandiose  ;  bom- 
bastic or  pompous  style  or  lauguuge. 

*  grand'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  granditas,  from  grandis 

=  great.]  Greatness,  grandeur,  raagnificence.J 

"Our  noeta  excel  in  grandity  SMd  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickiiess  and  brielueas."— 
Caniden:  Komaines;  Poems. 

*  grand '-ling,  s.  { Eng.  grand  ;  dim.  snff. 
-ling.]    A  petty  noble  or  grandee. 

"  Should  he  (not!  beore  of  bill'iw,  wind  and  storm. 
From  the  touipestuous  grandling'." 

Sen  Jonson :  Speech  according  to  Borace. 

grand'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  grand ;  -ly.]  In  a 
grand  maimer,  splendidly,  magnificently,  ad- 
mirably, sublimely. 

grand' -ma,  «.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 
grandm;uuma. 

grand' -  mam  -  ma,  5.  fEng.  grand,  and 
nmmma  (.q.v.)-]     A  grandmother  (q.v.). 

*  grand-ma-ter'-nal,  a.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
viau-rmil  (q*v.).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  grand- 
mother or  female  ancestor. 

Gr&nd-m6n'-tine§,  s.  pi.   [Grammontians.  ) 

grind'-moth-er,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and  mo- 
tJicr.]    The 'mother  of  ones  father  or  mother. 


b6il,  \i6^;  po^t,  j<5x^l;  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go,  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  aa;   expect,  Xenophon,  es^t.     -ing^ 
-oian,  -tian  —  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -fion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -eious,  -cious  =  shua.    -ble,  nlle,  >^c.  =  b^U  d^L 
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grand'-moth-er-l^,  a.  [Eng.  grandmother; 
-ly.]  I'ertainini,'  to  or  becoming  a  gruTi'I- 
mother.  (Gonei'ally  used  in  the  expression 
grandmotherly  legislation  or  government,  tliiit 
la.  lit  for  cliiMrcn,  cbildish,  treating  tliose 
concerned  as  ehildren.) 

^and'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grand;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  grand  ;  grandeur. 

grand'-pa,  s.     A  colloquial  abbreviation  of 

t;rau(lpapa. 

grand' -pa~pa,  «.  A  familiar  variant  of 
grandfatiuT. 

gr^nd' -  paunph,  s.  [Eng.  grand,  and 
paunch.]  A  greedy  fellow,  a  glutton,  a  gour- 
mand. 

"  Onr graridpaunehes  und  riotous  persona. "—P.  Bot- 
tand. 

•  grand -8cliir»  •  gr&nt -s^hir,  s.  [Bug. 
gnind;  Scotch  sc/iir  =  sir.]  A  great-grand- 
fatlier. 

"  His  said  vmquhlle  darreat  grandtchir  decels-nlt 
(rome  tblfl  preseut  lyff  in  the  field  of  Flowdouuo."— 
Acts  Jos.  VI..  1592  (ed.  1814).  p.  619. 

grand'~-sire,  *  grand-sier,  $.  (Eng.  grand, 
and  sire.  ] 

1.  A  grandfather. 

"  The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandtlre'i  knees.' 
Tennyson:  Dora,  liS. 

2.  Ad  ancestor,  a  forefather. 

"Great  Romulus,  the  i;rand«ire  of  themoU.' 

Speiuer .    F.  t^.,  I.  V.  «. 

grand- son,  "  grand -Sonne,  s.  [Eng. 
gnuid,  and  son.]  The  son  of  one's  son  or 
daughter. 

"  Alcieus  gravdtonne  searching  long,' 

tt'anier  :  Atbiana  England,  bl£  IL,  a  i± 

♦gran-dy,  5.     [Grandee.] 

•  grane  (1),  s.    [Grain,  ».) 

•  grane  (2),  «.    [Groan,  »., 

•  grane,  vA.  &  t.    [Groan,  •  i 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  groan.     {Scotch.') 

B.  Trans.  :  To  exhaust  or  wear  out  by 
groaning. 

"  I  might  grane  my  heart  out  or  onybody  wad  gle 
me  either  a  bane  or  a  bodle."  — ScoW;  Antiquary, 
ch.  xiL 

•gran-er,  s.  [Granabt.]  a  granary,  a 
gainer. 

grange,   "graunge,   *  gronge,   s.      [Fr. 
grange,    from    Low    Lat.  granea  —  a   barn,    a 
giunge ;  granum  =  grain,  com;  Sp.  &  Port. 
granja.) 
*  1.  A  bam,  a  granary, 

"  Their  teeming  flocka,  and  granges  full." 

Milton  :  Cotnia,  1?S. 

2.  A  farmhouse  or  farmstead  standing  away 
at  a  distance  from  other  houses  or  a  village  ; 
applied  to  the  residence  of  the  bailiff  of  a 
feudal,  the  dwelling  of  a  yeoman,  &c. 

"Till  thou  return,  the  Court  I  ■will  exchange 
For  some  poor  cottage,  or  some  country  gratigt." 
Ih-ayton  :  Lady  Oeraldine  to  Che  Earl  of  Surrejf. 

*3.  The  farmhouse  or  farmstead  of  a  reli- 
gious house,  where  tho  crops  from  the  ground 
attached  to  the  monastery  and  also  the  tithes 
and  rent  paid  in  kind  were  stored  :  one  of 
the  monks,  called  the  prior  of  the  grange,  was 
deputed  to  keep  the  account  of  the  farm, 

•■  An  officer  out  for  to  ride. 
To  sea  her  granges  and  her  hemes  wide," 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12.996. 

4.  A  combination,  society,  or  association  of 
farmers  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  by  abolishing  the  rea^-aints  and 
burdens  imposed  on  it  by  railway  and  otiier 
companies,  and  hy  getting  rid  of  the  system 
of  middlemen  or  agents  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer. 

"grange,  v.t,  [Grange,  s.]  Apparently,  to 
l.am. 

"  They  presume  thua  to  grange  and  truck  causea."— 
Birch  :  McTnoir*  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  354. 

gr  in'-ge-a,  s.  [Named  probably  after  some 
"lie  called*  Grange,  known  to  Addison  (Pax- 
t^n).^ 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Grangeineffl  (q.v.),  Grangea  madcraspatutia, 
found  in  India  and  in  Brazil,  is  useii  in  the 
latter  country  as  a  substitute  for  calomel. 

gran-ge-in'-e-»,  s.  p?.  [Mod.  h&t  granije(a), 
and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  ■ine(r.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  As- 
teroideffi. 


grang'-er,  •graung-er,  a.     [Eng.  grange; 
"LA  farm  bailiff  or  steward. 

"  The  graunger  or  iiiiilster  ol  husbaudrle  bath  not 
done  hia  part  — /*.  Bolland :  Pllnie.  bk.  xvlll.,  cb. 
xrlli. 

2.  A  member  of  a  grange  or  association  for 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
{American.) 

Grang'- er  -  i^e,   v.t.      [Granoerish.]      To 

mutilate  books  in  the  manner  described  under 
Grangerisra  (q.v.). 

"Mr.  Ashton's  HociaZ  L^e  in  the  Reign  of  iiufen 
Anne  .  .  .  would  be  a  capita  book  to  Granger ixe." — 
a   A.  Sola,  in  Iltujie.  London  Ifewi.  Nov.  4.,  1882,  p.  403. 

Grang'-er-i^m,  s.  [For  etyra,  sea  def.  and 
extract.]  The  practice  of  illustrating  some 
particular  book  with  engravings  torn  from 
others.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  example 
under  Grangerite  the  custom  itself  was  known 
in  the  last  century,  but  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  special  delight  bibliophiles  took  in 
thus  illustrating  Granger's  Biographical  His- 
tory of  Englaml.  G.  A.  Sala  (loc.  cit.)  says, 
on  the  authority  of  the  advertisement  of  the 
fifth  edition,  that  at  its  fii-st  ap]>earance  the 
rage  to  illustrate  it  became  so  jjrevalent  that 
scarcely  a  copy  of  any  work  embellished  witli 
portraits  could  be  found  in  an  unmutilattid 
state. 

"  Orangeritm.  as  the  innocent  may  need  to  be  told, 
1b  the  perniciouB  vice  of  cutting  plates  and  title-pages 
out  of  many  Ifooka  to  Illustrate  one  ixyoTL."— Saturday 
ReoievB.  Jan,  29,  1833,  p,  133. 

Grang'-er-ite,  s.  [Granger;  -ite.]  One  who 
mutilates  books  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
others. 

"  Diderot  waa  not  only  a  hardened  Orangerite  but  as 
far  in  advance  of  hlsepocli,  in  resi>ect  of  the  theory  of 
book  illustration,  as  he  was  in  respect  of  art  critlcisui." 
—Saturday  /leoiew.  Feb.  17,  198B.  p.  2u7. 

gran  gus'-to,  s.    [it.] 

1.  Music  :  Elevated  taste  or  eipression, 

2.  Paint.:  Anything  in  a  picture  very  eitra- 
ordinaiy  or  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 

*  gran'-i-er,  s.    [Garner.] 

gra-nif'-er-se.  s.  pi.  [Graniferods.]  a 
nams  given  by  Agardh  in  1821  to  the  Endo- 
gens  (q.v.), 

gra-nif '-er-Oiis,  a.  [Lat.  granum,  =  grain, 
seed ;  fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce  ;  and  Eng, 
adj.  suff.  -0}is.\  Bearing  grain  or  seeds  like 
grain. 

gran'-t-form,  «.    [Lat.  granum  (genit.  grani) 
=  grain,  seed,  and  forma  =  form,  shape.] 
Bot. :  Resembling  grains  of  corn  in  form. 

t  gr3n'-i-lite,  s.    [Fr.,  from  grani(t),  and  Gr. 
A[0os  {lilhos)  =  stone,] 
Petrology : 

1.  Granite  with  small  grains.    (LittrL) 

2.  Indeterminate  granite, 

3.  Granite  which  contains  more  than  three 
constituent  parts.  (Ogilvie.)  The  word  is  not 
recognised  by  Rutley, 

gra-nil'-lai,  s.  [Sp.,  dimin.  of  grano ;  Lat. 
granum  —  a  grain,  seed.]  The  dust  or  small 
grains  of  the  cochineal  insect. 


*  gran-it,  a.     [Eng. 
Forked,  barbed. 


grain   (2),   s.  ;  -W,   -ed.] 


"  He  has  na  power  nor  aucthorytye 
On  seyia.  nor  on  the  thre  granit  aceptour  wand, 
Quhilk  la  by  cut  geuin  me  to  here  In  hand.  " 

Douglai :  rirgU.  17,  Si 

*  grSn'- i  -  tar,  s.  [Eng.  grain;  -ter.]  An 
officer  belonging  to  a  religious  house,  who  had 
the  charge  of  tlie  grauaries  ;  a  grainger. 

"  Memorandum  tliat  the  granitar  aete  ua  teynds  to 
na  baronis.  nether  landit  men." — Chart.  Aberbroth. 
fo.  126,  in  Macfarl.,  p.  433. 

gr^n'-lte,  s.  &  o.  [Ital.  granito,  as  s.  =  granite, 
as  adj.  =  grained,  from  Lat.  granum  =  a  grain. 
Port,  granito;  Fr.  granit;  Sp.  granate.  So 
named  because  the  rock  has  a  coarse  granular 
structure.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  1, 

2.  Anything  very  diffleult  to  be  destroyed, 
as  when  an  individual  is  said  to  have  a  con- 
stitution of  granite, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Petrol.  <t  Geol. :  An  unstratifled  rock, 
normally  consisting  of  three  simple  minerals, 


fflspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  or,  in  Dana's  nomen- 
clature, of  ortlioclase,  quartz,  and  mica.  Pot 
a  long  time  the  universally  accepU^d  view, 
whicli  is  still  the  prevalent  one,  was  that 
it  is  an  "igiieons"  rock,  of  a  "iilutonic" 
type.  The  difficulty  has,  however,  to  be  eu- 
countiMcd  that  it  is  not  seen  in  process  c»f 
formation  on  the  earth's  surface.  This  was 
met  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  the  apostle  of  Uui- 
formitarianism,  by  the  liypothesis  that  it  ori- 
ginates beneath  the  surface  and  under  high 
pres.snre,  produced  in  most  cases  by  carta 
but  in  some  instances  by  a  weight  of  Idcuui- 
bent  water.  Like  surface  volcanic  rocks  it 
has  been  fused  and  afterwards  cooled  ;  but  it 
does  not  like  thern  comprehend  tuffs  and 
breccias,  &c,,  but  assumes  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, destitute  of  pores,  or  cellular  cavities  to 
which  gases  entangled  in  lava  or  any  such 
rock  give  rise.  It  is  in  favour  of  its  igneous 
origin  that  it  has  in  many  places  broken 
through  ordinary  sedimentary  or  metainorphic 
strata,  sending  veins  through  them  in  various 
directions.  It  rarely,  however,  overtops  or 
caps  them,  as  if  coming  up  molten  through  a 
crater  it  had  overflowed  tliem  above.  Hence 
Mr.  Necker  proposed  for  it  the  term  under- 
lying to  distinguish  it  from  the  volcanic  rocks, 
called  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  overlying  rocks. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  not  an  "  igneous  " 
or  "  plutonic,"  but  a  metamorjihic  rock,  more 
altered  than  gneiss,  which  agrees  with  it  in 
composition,  but  in  which  stratification  has 
not  been  obliterated.  The  two  views  are  not 
necessarily  antagonistic  ;  some  granites  may 
have  the  one  origin  and  others  the  other. 
Werner  ranked  granite  as  one  of  his  "  primary" 
rocks,  and  long  after  his  time  it  was  looked 
upon  as  always  very  old,  if  not  even  the  most 
ancient  of  rocks.  This  view  is  obsolete  ;  it  is 
of  all  ages,  some  granite  in  the  Alps  having 
broken  up  the  strata  during  Tertiary  times, 
Mr.  Sorby,  P.G.S.,  has  shown  that  granito 
encloses  fluid  cavities,  having  iu  them  water, 
containing  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
with  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime.  He 
reasons  out  that  the  Cornish  elvans  (granite 
dykes)  were  consolidated  on  an  average  at  a 
temperature  not  less  than  250°  C,  and  a  pres- 
sure of  40,300  cubic  feet  of  rock  ;  the  Cornish 
granites  at  a  temperature  of  216%  and  under  a 
pressure  of  50,000  feet,  and  the  centre  of  the 
mass  of  granite  at  Aberdeen  at  a  tempei-atnre 
of  89%  and  under  a  pressure  of  78,000  feet. 
(Sorby,  in  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xiv.  4S4,  &c.) 

2.  Chem.,  dtc. :  M.  Durocher  supposes  that 
a  mass  containing  in  combustion  silica, 
alumina,  alkaline,  and  earthy  bases,  potash, 
soda,  sometimes  lithia,  with  a  little  lime  mag- 
nesia, the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  with 
minute  quantities  of  hydrofluoric,  and  even  ol 
boracic  acid,  would,  as  it  cooled,  separate  into 
quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  the  felspar  crystal- 
lizing sooner  than  the  quartz,  which  would  long 
remain  in  a  viscous  state.  {Quar.  Jour.  GeoL 
Soc.  v.,  page  c) 

3.  Physical  Geog.,  Scenery,  £c. :  Granite  often 
constitutes  the  axis  of  high  mountain  chains; 
the  Sinaitic  range  has  an  axis  of  granite. 
Granite  hills  have  a  peculiar  rounded  form, 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.  They  are  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  flat-topped  precipice- 
flanked  basaltic  hills.  Von  Buch  considers 
that  granitic  mountains  so  much  tend  to  bo 
portions  of  a  sphere,  that  he  looks  upon  them 
as  ellipsoidal  bubbles,  which  were  forced  up- 
wards only  in  a  partially  fluid  state  ;  then, 
when  the  upper  dome-shaped  surface  con- 
tracted, many  granitic  blocks  were  formed. 
Both  phenomena  exist  in  the  Brocken  moun- 
tains. 

4.  Comm.,  &c.  :  Granite  is  of  much  economic 
value  as  a  building  stone.  Aberdeen  is  some- 
times called  the  Granite  City,  from  the  ma- 
jority of  its  houses  being  built  of  that  mate- 
rial, and  New  Hampshire  is  popularly  called 
the  Granite  State,  on  account  of  the  quantity 
of  granite  coinpi^sing  its  mountains.  [Granite- 
polishing.]  Aberdeen  granite  is  grayish- 
white,  Peterhead  granite  is  red. 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ord.  Lang. ;  Consisting  of  or  belonging 
to  granite. 

"  All  round  the  mouth  of  Eskdale  and  aouth  in  the 
direction  of  Bootle.  the  granite  blocks  are  chiefly 
congregated."— y war.  Jour,  Geol.  Soc,  i. 

n.  Fig.  :  Resembling  granite  in  any  of  the 
qualities  for  which  that  material  is  noted. 

"  So  up  thy  hill,  ambroaial  Richmond  I  heaves 
Dull  Maurice  all  hisf^<i7(»r«  weight  of  lo.nves: 
Smooth,  solid  monument  of  mental  p^iiu." 

Byron :  English  Bards  <t  Scotch  Seviewvrt 


l&te,  f^t.  f^re.  amidst,  what,  f&U.  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  role,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    ae.  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


granitel— granulate 
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granite -dispersing,  a. 

Geiil  :  l>ispersin;j;  giunito  in  the  farm  of 
erratic  blocks. 

granite -dispersion,  s. 

Gvv!.  :  Tlie  act  nf  dispersing  or  scattering 
.granite  in  the  forni  of  erratic  blocks. 

granite-group,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  group  of  rocks  of  which  granite 
is  the  type,  arran^'ed  under  the  class  Crystal- 
line Rocks.  Rutley  includes  in  it  tlie  follow- 
ing species  :  granite,  porphjTitic  granite,  fel- 
stoTie,  granitite,  cordieritegranit»',ltixullianite, 
aplite  or  haplite,  granulite,  j,'r(!iseu,  gneiss, 
protcgine,  and  curnubianite  (q.v.). 

granite-polishing,  s.  The  polishing  of 
granite.  The  tnethod  of  doing  tliis  was  dis- 
covered by  MacDonald  of  Aberdeen.  Tomb- 
stones, and  jiedestals  of  stfitues,  jnllars,  &c., 
cut,  sinootlied,  and  polislied  on  his  system. 
may  be  seen  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
much  of  Europe. 

granite-nrare,  ».      Various   kinds   of 

ware  having  Bomewliat  the  appearance  and 
claiming  the  durability  of  granite. 

gr3n'-i-tel,  gr^'-i-telle,  «.  [Fr.  grani- 
telle.] 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  grey  granite  with  small 
crystalline  granules,  the  components  being 
felspar  and  quartz.  It  was  worked  by  tJie 
ancient  Romans  as  marble.  Graphic  granite 
is  a  variety  of  it. 

Kra-nit-ic,    t  gra-nit'-ic-al,   a.      [Eng. 

(jranit{e);  -ic,  -Unf :  Fr.  ijrailitique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  granite;  like  granite;  of  the 
uatnre  of  granite;  consisting  or  composed  of 
granite.     {Qitar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  ix.  264.) 

t  granitic-aggregate,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  granular  rock  consisting  of  two 
or  more  simple  minerals,  only  one  uf  which 
is  one  of  the  ordinary  constituents  of  granite. 
Thus  there  may  be  rock  of  quartz  and  horn- 
blende, or  of  felspar  and  schorl. 

gra  nit-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  granitify; 
c  connective  ;  suff.  -ation.)  The  act  of  form- 
ing into  granite  ;  the  state  or  process  of 
becoming  formed  into  grauite. 

gra-nit'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  granite,  and/arm.] 
Having  the  furm  of  granite  ;  having  a  granitic 
structure  or  shape. 

gra-nJt'-i-i^,  v.t.  [Eng.  granite;  suff.  -fy 
(q.v.).]    To  form  into  granite. 

*gran'-i-tin,*gran'-J-tine.s.  [Fr. granitin.] 
Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and 
quartz.    Called  also  Pegmatite  (q.v). 

gran'-l-tite,  s.  [Eng.  granite,  and  suff.  -ite 
(A/n>.)(q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  Any  variety  of  granite  which  cnn- 
taina  a  ceitain  amount  of  plagioclase  (oligo- 
clase).  It  has  also  flesh-red  orthoclase,  quartz, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  blackish -green  mag- 
nesian  mica.     {Rutley.) 

KrS.n'-i-toid,  a.  [Eng.,  kc,  granU(e),  and 
suff.  -old;  from  ttSo^  (eidos)  =  form,  appear- 
ance.] 

Petrol. :  Resembling  granite  ;  having  the 
same  mineral  composition  as  granite,  or  having 
the  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is  composed 
distinct,  as  in  granite. 

"We  fouudittobe  only  a  huge  erratic  of  the  usual 
irrani(oidei\eis3."~PTo/.  OeiHe,  in  Macinillan's  Maga- 
tine,  Oct.  1881,  p.  428. 

gr&n-i-toid'-ite,  s.  [Eng.  granilold  ;  -ite.] 
Petrol.  :  A  name  proposed,  in  1870,  by  Prof. 
Bonney  for  certain  Dimetian  granitoid  rocks, 
■which  in  general  aspect,  much  resemble  a 
granite  poor  in  mica ;  they  are  metamorphic 
clastic  rocks,  but  differ  from  ordinary  gneiss  in 
being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  foliated,  and  in  the 
small  amount  of  mica.  The  word  has  a  plural, 
granitoidites. 

grEn'-i-tdne.  s.    [itai.] 

1.  Petrol.,  dc.  The  name  given  in  Tuscany 
to  a  very  dense  rock  with  large  crvstals  nf 
diallage,  and  milk-white  or  slightly  st-eel-gi-ay 
crystals  of  felspar  of  the  hardest  kind,  occa- 
sionally replaced  by  steatite.  The  same  as 
EupuoTiDE  (q.v.;. 

2.  Palceont. :  It  is  of  miocene  age.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xvi.  481.)  , 


gr&-niv'-or-oU8,  a.  [Lat.  0ranwm  =  grain, 
seed  ;  loro  =  to  ilevour ;  and  Eng.  adj.  sutf. 
■ous.]    Feeding  or  living  on  grain. 

"lBt>cak  of  (franivorout  hinJs.  Bilchos  comiiiuil  fuwU. 
turkeys,  duck.t,  geese,  iiijfeouB,  Sic.'—Paieu  :  Natural 
Tliviiloijy,  cb.  iLVi, 

•gran'-nam,  *gran'-num,  s.  [A  corrupt, 
of  graiuldiii  (q.v.).]     A  grandmother. 

"  Ghosts  never  walk  till  after  luidQight,  U 
I  may  believe  luy  fffrtnndin'' 

Beaum.  &  Flot. :  Lover't  Progrett,  iv.  1. 

gr^'-njr,  grdn'-nie.  s.  [Grannam.]  A 
grandmother  ;  an  old  woman. 

"  I've  heard  my  reverend  ffrann**  say. 
In  lanely  gleii8  yuu  like  to  atmy," 

Burnt :  Addreti  to  the  DeH. 

granny's-knot.  5. 

Naut.  :  A  knot  in  which  the  second  tie  is 
across,  ditl'ering  from  a  reef-knot,  in  which 
the  end  and  outer  part  are  in  line. 

grant,  *  granti,  "  granite.  *  grante, 
^  graunt,  ^graunte,  v.t.  &.  t.  [o.  Fr. 
graiuiter,  graunter,  forms  of  ciaanter,  a-eanter 
=  to  caution,  to  assure,  from  Low  Lat.  *  cj-e- 
dento,  creanto  =  to  guarantee  ;  credentia  =  a 
promise  ;  from  Lat.  credens,  pr.  par.  of  credo 
=  to  trust.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  bestow,  give,  or  confer,  particularly 
in  answer  to  prayer  or  request ;  to  concede. 

■■  He  ia  wortliie  that  thou  graunte  to  hiin  this  thiim." 
Wgcliife:  lukv'n. 

2.  To  admit  as  true  sometliing  not  yet 
proved  ;  to  allow,  to  concede, 

"Itakeitfor!7ra«fe«i  .  .  .  in  this  article  it  Bignlfleth 
not  holy  things,  hot  holy  ones." — Pearson:  On  th« 
Creed. 

3.  To  transfer  or  bestow  the  right  or  title 
to  ;  to  convey  by  deed  or  writing  ;  to  give  or 
make  over  for  any  good  consideration. 


*  4.  To  agree  with  ;  to  assent  to. 

"  Us  thought  it  waa  not  worth  to  make  it  wise. 
And  grunted  him  withouteu  more  avise." 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  778. 

*  5.  To  admit  of,  to  allow,  to  permit. 

"  His  heuTt  graJileth 
No  peaetisble  entrance  to  her  iiUining," 

Shaketp.  :  Rape  of  Lucrece,  668. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1,  To  allow,  to  concede,  to  admit. 

"But  granting  your  excellence  has  at  last  forced 
envy  to  confess  that  your  works  have  some  merit" — 
Ooldtmith  :   Polite  Learning,  ch.  i. 

*  2.  To  consent,  to  agree. 

"  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act" 

Sftuk'Sp.  :  8  Benry   17.,  L  L 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  grant  and 
to  givey  see  Give. 

grant,  s.    [Grant,  v.] 

*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  granting,  bestowing,  or  con- 
ferring. 

*  2.  Consent,  agreement. 

*'  Yo\i grant  oryour  dt^uial  shall  be  mine," 

Shnkcsp.  :   3  Benry  VI.,  iii.  a. 

3.  That  which  is  granted,  bestowed,  or  con- 
ferred ;  a  gift,  a  boon  ;  property  conveyed  by 
deed  or  patent. 

"AJl  the  Irish  yrairf*  of  William  were  annulled."— 
Miicaulay  :  BisT.  Eng.,  ch.  xxv. 

*  4.  The  admission  of  something  not  yet 
proved  as  true  ;  concession. 

"  But  of  thia  so  large  a  grant,  wo  are  content  not  to 
take  adViUitage."— Z^oofcer  .■  Ecclet.  Polity. 

IL  Law:  The  conveyance  in  writing  of  such 
things  as  cannot  be  passed  or  conveyed  by 
word  only,  as  lands,  reversions,  rents,  &c.,  or 
made  by  such  persons  as  cannot  give  but  by 
deed. 

"  Thus  mutual  convenience  introduced  commercial 
trnfllc,  ftud  tlie  reciprocal  transfer  of  proi-erty  by  sale, 
grant,  orconveyauce :  which  may  he  considered  either 
as  a  continuance  of  the  uriginal  possession  which  the 
first  occupant  had.  or  as  an  abandoning  of  the  thing 
by  the  present  owner,  and  an  immediate  successive 
occupancy  of  the  same  by  the  new  proprietor." — Black- 
itone:   Comment,,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

*  grant'-a-We,  a.     [Eng.  grant;  -able.] 

1.  Tliat  may  or  can  be  granted  or  conveyed 
by  grant. 

**  Tithes  and  Church  lands  .  .  .  coming  to  the  crown 
became  grantable  iti  that  way  to  the  subject."— //urt«.- 
An-nvirtt  Claima  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  may  or  can  be  granted,  allowed,  or 
conceded. 

"  The  Statute  of  Clarendon  gave  tlie  accused  of  felony 
or  treason,  although  qiiitted  by  the  ordeal,  forty  davs 
to  p.ia3  out  of  the  realm  with  his  substance,  which  "to 
other  felons  taking  sanctuary  and  confessing  to  the 
coroner,  he  affirms  not  grantable: —Selden:  lUiutrat. 
llrnijtons  Poly-Olbion.  s.  IT. 


grant-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Grant,  v.] 

^  To  take  as  or /or  granted:  To  assume  m 
conceded  or  allowed ;  to  tJike  as  admitted  to 
be  true,  though  not  yet  proved. 

e^ant-ee',  s.     [Eng.  grant;  -ee.] 

Law :  The  person  to  whom  a  grant  or  con- 
veyance is  made. 

"Some  of  the  living  granteet  were  unyopulax."— 
MacurVday  :  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xxili. 

grant- er,  *graunt-er,  s.    [Eng.  grant; 
-er.]     One  who  giants. 

"Both  sides  biimg  denirers,  and  neither  granttrt, 
tliey   broke  off   the   couftTeuoe."— aw^Hey;    Arcadia, 

bk.  hi. 

•  grant'-i^e,  s.    [O.  Fr.]  A  grant  or  granting. 

"Asked  Henry  a  bone  of  grantite  of  grjice." 

It-jbcrc  de  Brv/nne,  p.  1S4. 

•  grant'-lj^,    adv.      [Eng.    grant;    -ly.]    Wil- 
lingly ;  with  consent  or  willingness. 

grant'-or,  s.    [Eng.  grant;  -or.] 

Law:  The  person  by  whom  a  grant  or  con- 
veyance is  made. 

"  A  duplex  querel'i  shall  not  be  granted  under  pain 
of  suspeufiiou  for  the  grant-r  from  the  execution  of 
bis  omce." — Ayliffe  :  Parergon. 

gr^n'-u-la,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  granulum,  dimin.  of 
granum  =  a  grain.] 
Botany : 

1.  Large  sporulcs  contained  in  the  centre  of 
many  algals,  as  in  the  genus  Gloionema, 
{Lindley.) 

2.  The  spore-case  of  a  fungal.  {Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

gran'-u-lar,  a.     [Eng.  granul(e) ;  -ar.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Composed  of  or  resembling 
granules  or  grains. 

"  The  protoplasm  comprising  them  la  finely  frranu- 
lar  throughout."— Vuaiii .-  .inatomy.  ii.  23. 

2.  Bot.  :  Divided  into  little  knobs  or  knots, 
as  the  roots  of  Saxifraga  granulata.   {Lindlty}^ 

granular  crystalline -orthoclase, «. 

Min.  £  Petrol.  :  A  variety  of  orthndase. 
Dana  includes  under  it  granite,  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  syenite,  syenitic  gweiss,  granulyte, 
albitic  granite,  pyroxenite,  and  miascj-te. 

granular- diabase,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  variety  of  diabase  in  which  the 
individual  constituents  can  be  recognised  by 
the  naked  eye.     (Rutley.) 

granular-limestone,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  metxiinorphic  limestone,  com- 
posed of  small  grains  or  minute  crystals  inter- 
secting each  other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
prnduce  a  glimmering  lustre,  though  they 
themselves,  taken  singly,  are  brilliant.  It  is 
white,  grey,  yellowish,  bluish  grey,  reddish, 
greenish,  &c.,  occasionally  veined  or  spotted. 
It  has  no  fossils,  but  at  times  cuntaina 
various  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  garnet,  mica, 
hornblende,  talc,  actinolite,  asbestos,  sulphuret 
of  lead  and  of  zinc,  &,c.  Of  old  it  was  called 
also  primitive  limestone,  but  it  is  now  known 
that  it  may  be  of  any  age.  It  is  often  called 
crystalline  limestone.  Probably  it  is  in  all 
cases  indirectly  of  animal  origin.  [Lime- 
stone.] It  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  Uuited 
States  and  various  other  countries.  A 
variety  of  it  is  called  statuary -marble  (q.v.). 
(Phillips,  dc) 

gran'-u-lax-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  granular;  -ly.) 
In  a  granular  manner  or  form. 

•  gran'-U-lar-y,  a.  [Eng.  granule);  -ary  \ 
Granular  ;  r'esembling  granules  or  grains  ;  con- 
sisting of  granules. 

"  Proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  lota 

franulary  bodies."  —  Broume :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk. 
L.  eh.  v. 

grSn'-n-late,  v.t.  &  t.  [Eng.  graniil(e);  -ate; 
Fr.  granuler.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  into  granules  or  small  masses. 

"Tin  and  lead  maybe  quickly  and  better  grants 
lated  by  the  mechanical  way." — Boyle:  Worki.  iii  464. 

2.  To  raise  granules  or  small  asperities ;  to 
make  rough  on  the  surface, 

"  It  would  be  too  much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the 
dog-fish  w.id  made  rough  and  granulated  onpurixise 
for  the  polishing  of  wood.'—PaJey  :  /fat.  Theal.,  ch.  v 

B.  Intrans. :  To  be  formed  into  granules  or 
small  masses  ;  to  become  granulated. 

"It  is  a  property  of  gmvulnting  substances  to  sd 
here  promptly  and  permanently  ii  brought  togethei 
accurately."— .4  «AAurs(  ;   Eiurycl'opcedia  (^Surgery,  i 


bSJl,  bo^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9I1IU,  ben«li;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-olan, -tlan  =  Shan,      tion, -slon  =  shun ; -tlon, -jion  =  zhun.    -clous, -tlous, -slous  =  shiis.   -ble, -^e,  l-'c.  =  b^l,  dfL 
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granulate— graphic 


Sr&n'-u-lato,  gr^'-u-lat-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a. 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Consisting  of  or  resembling  grains  or 
granules  ;  grunulur. 

2.  Having  numerous  small  asperities. 

IL  Bot. :  The  same  as  Granular,  2  (q.v.)- 

granulated  -  glass,  s.  A  kind  of 
rouglient-U  glass*,  used  for  stained  windows. 

granulated-Steel,  s. 

Metall.:  Melted  jiig-iron  is  scattered  by  a 
wlieel  into  a  cistern  of  water,  and  thus  rediu-ed 
to  fra;;ments.  These  are  imbedded  in  powdered 
henuitite  or  sparry  imn  ore,  and  sulijected  to 
furnace  heat.  The  exterior  of  tlie  fragments 
become  decarbonized,  and  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  malleable  iron.  The  metal  is 
made  homogeneous  by  melting,  and  steel  is 
produced. 

gr^-u-la'-tlon,  «.    [Kr.] 

I.  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  Into  granules  or 
grains. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  becoming  granular. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Chem.  :  Zinc  and  tin  are  granulated  by 
pouring  the  melted  metal  into  cold  water:  the 
metal  is  thus  obtained  in  small  fragments. 
Granulated  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  granulated  tin  along  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  reduce 
nitro  com]>ounds  to  amido  compounds. 

"Oraniilation  Is  the  prucess  by  wlilch  mefcaJi  are 
reduced  to  minute  gniins  It  Is  etfected  by  iwuring 
them,  In  a  melted  Btfite,  through  an  iron  cuUeniler 
pierced  with  euiall  holes.  Into  a  body  o(  water,  or 
directly  upon  a  bundle  of  twigs  immersed  in  wrUt. 
[[□  ibis  way  cop]>er  Is  gnumt.ited  into  bean  shot,  and 
■ilver  atluya  are  granulated  preparatory  to  refluing."— 
Vre:  Cyclopaedia 

2.  Surgery. 

(1)  A  process  by  which  little  granular  or 
graindike  fleshy  bodies  are  f'trmed  on  the  sur- 
faces of  uli-.ers  and  suppurating  wounds,  and 
serve  both  for  filling  up  the  cavities  and  bring- 
ing closer  together  and  uniting  their  sides. 

"The  mode  uf  healing  by  granulation,'' — Aihhurtt : 
Bm^yclofxediii  of  Surjery,  £  112. 

(2>  The  fleshy  graindike  bodies  thus  formed. 

"  Sm^ll  conical  eminences  called  .i/ranu/tfwiw.  .  .  . 
In  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  Una.  niiuut«  vessels 
can  be  distinguiahed."— ^jWiwrrt .'  EncyctopCBdia  of 
Surgery,  i.  Ill 

l^^n'-ule,  s.  <fe  a.     [Ft.,  from  Lat.  granulum, 
diniin.  of  granuvi  =  a  grain.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Gen.  {for  the  -ninst  part  ter.hmcaJhj) :  Any 
ttnill  body  like  a  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  &c.  ; 
a  little  grain. 

'■With  an  excellent  microscope,  where  the  naked 
eye  did  see  but  a  green  imwiler.  the  a'teiated  eye  cuild 
dliceru  particular  ff'- nnd'Ti.  Bome  blue,  and  aume 
yellLiw."~flo^/e.-   Works,  i.  GW. 

n.  specially : 

1.  Anat.  :  There  are  granules  in  the  blood 
and  in  the  nerve  substance.    (3ee  also  B.  1^ 

2.  Bctany: 

(1)  &  (2)  [Granula.] 

(3)  PI. :  Pollen-grains. 

(4)  Knobs  or  knots  constituting  portions  of 
a  root.     [Granular.] 

3.  Petrol.  :  A  minute  grain  of  a  simple 
mineral,  as  om^  of  the  mechanically  united 
constituents  of  a  rock. 

"The  qujirtz  occurs  in  small  rounded  ^anui«<  in  the 
rock.'— Vu'ir.  Jo-tr.  Oeol.  Soc.,  xiL  133. 

4.  Astron.:  [11(1).  (2)]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  granules, 

^  There  is  a  granule-layer  of  the  cerebeUnni. 
It  consists  of  granule-like  corpuscles  lying 
in  dense  groups  near  the  medullary  centre. 
iQuain.) 

^  (1)  Granules  of  Hugrjins  : 

Astron.  ;  Groups  of  the  granules  described 
tmder  (J). 

(2>  Granules  of  Langley  : 

Astron. :  Minute  bodies  scattered  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sun,  and  assumed  to  be 
the  immediate  source  of  solar  light  and  heat, 

granule -cells,  s.  pi. 

A  rtatomy : 

1.  Gen.  :  Cells  containing  globules  of  fet  or 
oil  existing  in  animal  soliiU  or  liquids. 

2.  Spec.  :  Such  cells  when  of  new  formation 
In  inflammation,  cancer,  &c.  (GriJUh  £  lien- 
frey.) 


gran-U-lif-er-OUS,  a.  [Eng.  granule;  Lat. 
fero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sulf. 
-ous.]    Bearing  grains  ;  full  of  grains. 

gjrSn'-u-li-form,    a,      [Eng.   granule,   and 

/urni.\  ' 

Petrol.  £  Min. ;  Having  agranular  structure. 

gran'-u-lite,  gr3.n'-u-lyte,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
graiiu[(u7n),  and  sulf.  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v,).] 

Petrol.  :  A  mixture  of  granular  orthoclase 
and  more  or  less  quaitz.  It  is  sometinieB 
called  semi-granite.  It  often  contains  small 
garnets.  Rutley  considers  it  a  metaniorphic 
rock.  Avariety  of  it  is  termed  Aplite.  Gruuu- 
lite  is  called  also  Leptinite. 

"Tills  ffrnnulite  or  ' acmi-granlte,*  as  It  li  w«U. 
called."— (ifimr.  Jour.  Owl.  Hoc.  x&xlU.  320. 

gr^n'-n-lose,  «.  [Eng.,  &c.  (jranulie);  -ose.] 
A  name  given  to  the  part  of  tlie  starch 
granules  which  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids 
and  acted  upon  by  ferments  ;  the  residue  is 
said  to  consist  of  a  variety  of  cellulose,  in- 
snluble  in  water,  which  by  long  boiling  is 
converted  into  granulose. 

grau'-Q-loiis,  a.  [Ft. granuleux,  from gran-ule ; 
tip.  granuhiso  ;  lUiX.  granelU)SO.'\  Full  of  grains 
or  granules  ;  granular. 

grape  (1),  «.    [Graip  (IX  *] 

grape  (2),  ».    [Graip  (2),  s.] 

grape  (3),  •  graap»  «.  [  Fr.  grappe  =  a  bnnch 
or  cluster  of  grapes;  M.  H.  CJer.  krappe ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  chrapfut  =  a  hook  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
kripfen ;  O.  H.  Uer.  chripphen  =*  to  seize,  to 
clutch.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

A.  As  substantive : 

Bol.,  Hort.,  (£c. ;  The  fruit  of  the  several 
species  of  the  genus  Vifis,  of  which  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  cultivated  is  Vilis 
viiiifera.  The  native  country  of  this  plant  is 
the  region  around  the  Caspian  Sea,  extending 
through  Armenia  to  the  Crimea.  It  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is 
widespread  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  does  not 
flourish  in  the  United  States  except  in  Califur- 
nia,  where  it  has  become  a  very  important  wiue- 
making  plant.  There  are  several  species  in 
the  Tnited  States,  popularly  known  as  lln-  Fox 
Grape,  the  Chicken  Grape,  ic,  from  which  ex- 
cellent cultivated  varieties  have  been  produced. 

%  Bear's  grape  is  Vaccinium  arOostaphylos, 
also  A  rctosiajihylos  Uva  ursi ;  the  Con  nth 
grape  is  the  Black  Corinth  variety  nf  Vitis 
vinifera,  the  one  which  famishes  dried  cur- 
rants ;  the  Sea-grape  is  Ephedra  dl^tachya, 
also  Sargassum  bacciferum;  and  the  Seaside 
grape  Coccoloba  uvifera. 

IT,  Technically : 

1.  Farr.  (PI.) :  A  mangy  tumour  on  the  legs 
of  horses, 

2.  Mil. :  [Grapeshot]. 

3.  Ord.  :  The  cascabel  or  knob  at  the  end  of 
a  cannon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
resembling  the  fruit  described  under  A  or  the 
climbing  shrub  on  which  it  grows. 

*  grape-buncll»  s.  A  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes. 

"  Bees  like  a  long  grape-bunch  settle  on 
Some  temple'e  top." 

Holiday  -.  Juvenal,  saL  xlli. 

grape-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  Musoiri  racemosum. 

grape-fungus,  s. 

Bot.,  <tc. ;  Oidium  TucJceri.   [Vinb-Mildew. ] 

grape-hyacinth,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Moscari. 

grape-pear,  s. 

Bot.:  AriLclanchier  Botryapiwn. 

grape-sugar,  s.    [Glucose.] 

grape  -  trellis,  s.  A  trellis  on  which 
grape-vines  are  trained.     [Trkllis.] 

grape-vine,  s.  The  vine  which  bears 
grapes,    [Vine.] 

"  She  w;«  sporting  with  her  women, 
Swinging  in  a  awing  of  grape-vinet." 

Longfellow:  Song  of  Hiawatha,  ill. 

^  In  America  the  word  \ine  is  used  more 
generically  than  with  us.  It  is  made  to  signify 
any  plant  climbing  with  tendrils.    Thus  there 
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is  the  melon-vine  and  even  the  pea-vine.  It 
is,  llierefore,  necessary  to  have  a  speciUc  word 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  heoce  the 
use  of  tlie  term  "  grape-vine." 

*  grape,  v.i.    [Grope.] 

gra'pe-less,  a.  [Eng.  grape;  -less.]  With- 
out grapt's  ;  wanting  the  strength  and  fiftvoor 
of  the  grai*. 

*  grape-let,   5.      [Eng.    grape ;  dimln.  auff. 

-Ut.\    A  little  graj*. 

"  with  iU  gvipelMi  of  gold 
UrowiuK  brtuht  ttirough  my  An^en." 
E.  B.  Ilrowriii^  :  /ihaptody  of  Lifv*  Progmt. 

grap'-er-j^,  «.  [Eng.  grape;  -ry.]  A  build- 
ing, inclosure,  or  other  place  where  grape- 
vines are  cultivated  ;  a  vinery. 

"A  little  7ru;>.fri*  and  a  little  avlajy,"— Jflu  Xdg*. 
worth  :  Ab4<--ntfe,  ch.  vL 

gra'pe-shot,  s.    [Eng.  grape,  and  shot.] 

OrdnuTtce :  Sphi-rical  iron  shot,  rather  less 
than  half  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
piece  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, and  put  up  in  stands 
consisting  of  three  tiers  of 
three  shot  each  ;  the  stand 
has  a  circular  cast-iron  plate 
at  top  and  bottom,  conm-cted 
by  a  bolt  and  nut.  Grapeshot  ' 
is  now  little  used.  Quilted 
grape  is  formed  by  sewing 
the  shot  up  in  a  sort  of  can- 
vas-bag, which  is  afterwards 
wrapped  around  with  twine 
orcord,  soasto  form  meslies; 
bullets  put  up  in  this  way 
were  formerly  employed  for 
blunderbusses  and  small  artillery.  This  form 
has  some  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
whence  the  name. 

"  One  of  these  gnna.  laden  with  grapeshot,  was 
now  tired  at  the  boatfi. '— JfarryiX ;  Pettr  Stmpte. 
cb.  XXX  lii. 

gra'pe-stone,  s.  [Eng.  grape,  and  sUme.} 
The  stone  or  seed  of  the  grape. 

'*  Nay.  in  Death's  band,  the  grapestone  proves 
Ab  atroug  as  thunder  ia  in  Jove's." 

Cowley  :  Elegy  upon  Anacreitr:. 

gra'pe-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  grape,  and  wort.] 
Bot. :  Tiie  Bane-berry,  Actcea  spicata. 

-graph,  suff.  [Gr.  ypa^ia  {grapho)  =  to  write, 
to  draw.]  A  suffix  largely  used  in  the  nnmes 
of  scientific  instiunK-nts :  as,  panto^.-vfy-ft, 
seismoyrt[^/i,  telegropA,  &c.,  to  denote  the 
action  of  delineation  or  figuring  performed 
by  such  iDstrumeuts. 

graph -10,  •graph'-ick,  *  graph' -ic-al, 

a.  [Lat.  jjfrayi/ticus  =  pertaining  to  drawing 
or  painting  =  Gr.  ypa^i«os  (graphikos),  fiom 
ypa.<i>ia  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw ;  Fr.  gra- 
phigue.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing, 
delineating,  or  describing. 

*  2.  Written,  drawn,  inscribed ;  well  or 
plainly  delineated. 

"  Writing  with  a  needle,  or  bodkin,  or  knife,  or  tho 
like,  when  the  imit  or  trees  are  joung :  fui  as  they 
grow,  so  the  lettei-s  will  grow  moi-e  Inrge  aua  grtM- 
phical."— Bacon  :  Xalurat  History,  5  503. 

3.  Described  with  vivid  and  clear  language  ; 
vividly  or  forcibly  described. 

"Could  the  prophet  have  possibly  given  a  plainer  or 
more  gruphivnt  description?"— ^♦'ar^urto^  :  JHvttie 
LegiUion.  Gk.  iv..  §6. 

4.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  describ- 
ing things  grapJiically  :  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

graphic  formula,  $. 

Chem.  :  Graphic  formula  represent  the  re- 
latione of  the  atoms  contained  in  a  molecule 
to  each  other.  Thus,  the  nitro-paiatlins  con. 
tain  the  same  number  of  atoms  of  the  various 
elements  as  are  contained  in  the  corresponding 
nitrous  etliers,  as  CH4NO  is  tlie  formula  for 
methyl  nitrite  and  nitro-methane,  but  the 
graphic  fonuula  shows  that  in  nitromethane. 


'ith  a  c 
itrogen 


the  nitrogen  atom  is  in  direct  unioa 


with  a  carbon  atom,  and  in  methyl  nitrite  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  attached  to  an  oxygen  atom, 
H 

When  atoms  are  united  by 

^  0-N=03. 
two  ainnities  it  is  represented  by  a  double 
bond,  by  lhi*ee  affinities  by  a  trijjle  bond,  &c. 


f&te.  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  w^U.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuUl;  try,  Syrian.    £e.  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


graphically— graptolit^ 
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graphic  -  gold,  graphic  -  ore,  gra- 
phic-teUuriiun*  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Svlvanite  (q.v.).  The 
term  j,'raphic  refers  to  the  arraiij^eiueiit  of  tlie 
cry^itals  in  a  manner  to  suggest  written  cha- 
rai'.tera. 

graphic-granite,  s. 

}'etrol.  :  Granite  coiisistinj^  of  felspar  (ortho- 
clase),  quartz,  and  a  little  mica.  Wlien  a  sec- 
tion is  made  in  a  particular  direction,  an  ap- 
pearance is  presented  as  if  the  stone  had  been 
written  over  with  cliaraoters  bearing  a  remote 
reseiiiblanee  to  Hebrew  letters. 

gTaphic-microscope,  s.  A  microscope 
pruviiled  with  a  reflector,  which  casts  down 
the  image  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Tlie  instru- 
ment has  two  reflectors,  the  second  one  of 
whicli  is  a  prism,  across  the  edge  of  which  tlie 
eye  observes  the  image,  which  may  be  traced 
by  a  pem^il. 

graphic-ore,  s.    [Graphic-gold.] 

graphic  representation,  s.     Repre- 

Bentatmn  by  mtans  of  lines  or  diagrams. 

graphic-tellurium,  s.  [Graphic-gold.] 

griph'-ic-al-ly.  adv.     ^Eng.  graphical;  -hi.] 

In  a  graphic  manner  ;  wth  graphic  language. 

"  Tlioae  infernal  throes  and  frightful  agit:itlon8  so 

graphicnUy    ilescribecL" — Warburton:     Doctrina     of 

Grui-ff.  bk.  il..  ch.  viiL 

•  graph' -ic-lj^,  adu.  [Eng.  graphic;  •lyJ]  In 
a  graphic  manner  ;  graphically. 

gra,ph'-ic-ne3S,   *  graph -ic-al-ness,   s. 

lEng.  giufikic,  graphical;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  grajihic. 

graph-i  da '-96-88,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  graphis(gemt. 

graphidis,  graphidos),  and  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 

-acece.] 
Hot. :    An  order  proposed  by  Lindley  for 

those  lichens  which  have  the  nucleus  brealiing 

■ip  into  naked  spores.   The  same  as  Gbaphioi:i 

Ol.v.). 
^•aph'-i-d39,  s.  pi.     [Mod,  Lat.  gTaiJh(is),  and 

Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idij;.] 
Bot. :    A    family    of    lichens,    tribe    Idio- 

thahimeae.      {Liwlleii.)     It    is    now  elevated 

into  an  order  Graphidei  (q.v.), 

^a-phid'-e-i,  tgra-phid'-e-8B,  s.pL 
\  IVI  id.  Lat.  grapkis,  geuit.  qraphid(is),  and  Lat. 
inasc.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ei,  or  fem.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  natural  order  of  lichens,  having 
the  disc  of  the  frnit  linear,  and  either  simple 
or  brant'hed.  In  most  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
receptacle.  The  species  occur  bnth  in  tempe- 
rate and  tropical  countries.  They  are  some- 
times called  Letter-lichens. 

•  graph-i-ol'-d-gy,  5.    [Gr.  ypd<t)(a  (graphd) 

=  to  write,  and  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse,  a 
treatise.)  Tlie  art  of  writing  or  delineating; 
a  treatise  on  the  art  of  writing. 

IfT-iph'-ia,  s.  [Lat.  graphis;  Gr.  ypai^ts 
(jraphis)  =  a  style  for  writing,  a  drawing  in 
outline.] 

Jiot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Graphidae,  or  the  order  Graphideae  (q.v.). 

Cfraph'  -  ite,  s.  [Gr.  -ypa^w  (grapho)  =  to 
delineate,  to  write  ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  q.v.).] 

1.  Min. :  An  hexagonal  mineral,  crystallizing 
in  flat  six-sided  tables.  Hardness,  I  to  '2;  sp. 
gr.,  21  to  2  2.  Culor,  iron-black  to  dark 
steel  gray,  with  a  metallic  lustre  and  a  black 
shining  streak.  Compos.  :  carbon,  either 
pure  with  an  admixture  of  iron,  or  occa- 
sionally of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It 
occurs  foliated,  columnar,  radiated,  scaly, 
granular,  massive,  earthy,  &c.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  metamorphic  rocks,  being  occa- 
sionally altered  coal,  and  also  in  greenstone. 
It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the 
principal  mines  in  the  Lfnited  States  being  at 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  It  is  popularly  culled 
blacklead,  though  there  is  no  lead  even  as  an 
impurity  in  its  composition. 

2.  Cowm. :  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  peacils.  In  some  cases  solid  graphite  is 
used,  but  more  generally  the  mechanical 
method  of  consolidating  the  dust  of  pure 
graphite  by  great  pressure  is  used,  the  gritty 
portions  being  thus  eliminated. 

3.  Geol. :  Graphite  probably  arose  from  con- 
Biderab^y  altered  vegetable  or  animal  remains, 
In  all  likelihood  the  former. 


graphite-battery,  s. 

Eh'ct.  Much.  :  A  galvanic  battery  consisting 
of  zinc  and  carbon  in  sulphuric  acid. 

gra-phit'-][o,  a.  [Eng..  &c.  graphit(e);  -ic] 
UVrived  from  graphite  (q.v,). 

graphitic-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  Ciill^Og  Obtained  by  mixing  one 
I)art  of  powdered  grapbit-'  witli  three  parts  of 
jiotassium  chlorate,  and  treating  the  mixture 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  warming 
to  (30°  till  no  mure  orange  vapors  are  given 
otr.  Tlie  residuum  is  washed  with  water, 
dried,  and  the  operation  repeated  five  times. 
Graphitic-acid  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  transparent  light-yellow  crystals. 
When  heated  it  gives  off  gases,  and  leaves 
linely  divided  charcoal.  It  forma  compounds 
with  bases. 

graph  i-toid,  graph-i-t^d'-al,  a.  [Eng. 

gr(i]'hiu-,  and  Gr.  tISo?  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 
Having  the  appeai'auce  of  graphite. 

graph-61'-6  gy,  s.  The  science  of  hand- 
wiiiing  as  indicative  of  the  writer's  character. 

gra-phom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  yp64>(a  (grapho)  = 
to  write,  to  draw,  and  fxtTpov  (metron)  =  a 
measure.]  A  surveying  instrument  for  taking 
angles.     It  is  also  called  a  demi-circle. 

graph-O-met'-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  graphorMtcr; 
•  i<viL]  Pertaining  to  or  measured  by  a  graplio- 

meter. 

gjraph'-on,  s.  [Graphite.]  An  allotrojiic 
form  of  graphite.     {Rossiicr.) 

graph'-o-plione,  e.    A   species  of  phono- 

gra|ib  having  a  hard  rubber  cylinder. 

graph'-6 -scope,  s.  [Gr.  ypat^iri  (graphe)  = 
delineatii.'i,  a  drawing,  and  o-xoTrew  (skopeo)  =z 
to  look  at.]  An  oi'tieal  apjjaratus  for  magni- 
fying and  giving  line  effects  to  engravings, 
photograjihs,  &c.  Invented  byC.  J.  Kowseil, 
exhibited  in  1871.    {Haydn.) 

graph'-iS-spasni,  a.     Writers'  cramp. 

graph' -6- type,  s.  [Gr.  ypd<f>ui  (grapko)  =  to 
write,  and  Eng.  type,]  A  process  for  obtain- 
ing blocks  for  surface-printing.  A  zinc  plate 
is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
placed  under  an  hydraulic  press  to  make  a 
perfectly  jdane  and  hard  surface, and  thedesign 
drawn  upon  the  oxide  with  an  ink  consisting 
of  a  chloride  of  zinc  and  a  menstruum.  This 
produces,  as  to  the  parts  where  the  ink  touches, 
a  very  hard  material,  the  oxychloride  of  zinc. 
The  remaining  surface  is  rubbed  away  by 
brushes,  velvet,  and  the  fingers,  lea^ing  the 
lines  in  relief  to  be  printed  from. 

gra,p'-nel.  grap'-nall,  *  grape -nel,  «. 

(Fnrmed'with  dimin.  suff.  -el,  fi  om  Fr.  grappin 
=  a  grapnel,  from  grappe  —  a  hook.] 

I.  A  small  anchor  with  four  or  more  flukes 
arranged  in  a  circular  manner,  used  by  boats 
or  small  vessels,  and  sometimes  as  a  kedge 
In  warping  or  hauling. 

"  After  this  a  canoe  was  left  fixed  to  a  grapnH  in  tlw 
raldtlle  of  the  h-AvhoMv."— Anson :  Voyage  round  the 
World,  bit.  iL.  ch.  xiii. 

*  2.  A  grappling-iron  used  in  sea-fights,  to 
enable  one  ship  to  seize  and  hold  on  to  ano- 
ther for  tlie  purpose  of  boarding. 

3.  An  imi)leraent  for  recovering  tools,  &c., 
drojiped  into  a  bored  shaft ;  or  for  breaking  an<l 
raising  tlie  axial  stem  left  by  the  annular  borer. 

grap'-ple,  'gra-plcv.t.  &  i.     [Grapple,  5.] 

A.  2'ransiiive  : 

1.  To  seize,  to  lay  fiiat  hold  of,  either  with 
the  hands  or  hooks. 

*  2.  To  fasten  ;  to  fix  with  grappling-hooks. 

"Tliegnllies  were  grapled  to  the  Centurion  in  tbia 
manaer.  '—Sackluj/t :  I'oyages,  vol.  L,  pt.  ii.,  p.  168, 

"  3.  To  apply,  to  fasten, 

'■  Grapple  yonr  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy." 

Skaketp. :  Henry  V.,  iiL     (Chorue.) 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  seize  and  contend;  to  wrestle;  to 
struggle. 

"  Fiercely  with  Eoderick  grappled  Grnerae." 

Scow  -■  Lady  of  the  lake.  v.  34. 

2.  To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with  difficulties. 

"To  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  quiuquar- 
ticul.ir  controversy."— fip.  ilorstey:  Charge,  Aug.,  1809. 

*  3.  To  seize,  to  lay  hold. 

"  Their  handa  oft  grappled  to  their  swords.** 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  vt  3. 


gr&p'-ple.  ?.  [O.  Pr.  grappil,  from  gmppe  « 
a  hoitk.i    ((iuAPE] 

1.  A  struggle ;  a  cont<^st  hand  to  hand  ;  a  hug 

"  ill  iiiortiU  gru/'p'e  '>v«rttirowij,** 

SojU  :  Lord  iff  the  ItUi.  ilL  M. 

•  2.  A  close  tight 

"  111  tho  grapple  I  boarded  i.hrna.'—fihaketp.  :  Mank 
let,  Iv.  S. 

3.  A  hook  for  securing  one  vessel  to  ano- 
ther or  one  oliject  to  anntln-r.  Used  inhrdding 
vessels  in  engagement  wlide  boarding,  or  in  a 
more  pi-aceublc  way  to  hold  tlicm  associated 
while  loa<ling,  unloading,  or  transferring  car- 
go ;  a  grappling-iron. 

"  At  the  end  he  [ArchimedcB]  fastened  a  strong  book 
orgrappteot  iTon.'—iyilkiru:  ArchimeUei,  bk.  1.,  ch. 
xU. 

4.  Grasping  tongs,  used  in  various  Bhapes, 
and  for  many  purpi^ses.as  for  recovering  well- 
tubes  from  bored  wells  or  sliafts. 

•  5.  Anything  by  which  a  body  attAcbej 
itself  to  another. 

"  The  creeftiiig  Ivy  to  prevent  his  fall. 
CUtit,"i  with  ittt  tlbrous  grapples  to  the  walL" 

lilnckmore :  Creation,  bk.  IL 

grapple-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  The  name  given  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hi>pe  to  Uncaria  procHvihens,  one  of  the  Pe- 
daliaces.  Tlie  name  was  given  bei-ause  the 
hooks  surrounding  the  fiaiit  grapple  or  lay 
hold  of  the  clothes  of  people,  the  fur  of  ani- 
mals, &;c.,  and  are  difBcult  to  disengage. 

*  grip'-ple-ment,  s.    [Eng.  grapple ;  •mefU.\ 
A  grapple,  a  grappling,  a  close  struggle. 
'■  ITbey]  down  him  Bt«yed 
With  their  rude  bamiti  and  gria^ly  grapplonent." 
typcnser  :  /'.  y.,  IJ.  xi.  Ul 

grap'-pUng,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Grapple,  v.] 
A.  A:  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  laying  fast  hold  on. 

2.  A  grapple,  a  struggle. 

"A  match  f  or  p;irda  in  fight,  in  grappHn;r  toi  Uio 
beikT."  Dryden  :  Patamon  &  Arcite,  lii.  57. 

*  3.  A  grapple,  a  grapnel,  a  grappling-iron. 

*  4.  An  anchorage. 

"  We  run  under  the  land,  and  came  to  a  grapplijiq, 
where  we  tmik  aiifh  rest  as  our  sitUHtloti  wuilid  ad- 
mit "—Cook:  First  i''oyage,  voL  i.,  bk.  ii..  ch   iiL 

grappling-iron,  s.  An  iron  instrument 
made  with  tour  or  more  claws  or  hooks  for 
laying  hold  on  anything. 

grap'-si-daa,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  grapB(us),  and  fem 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idiE.] 

Zoot. :  Grapsoidians ;  a  family  of  brachyu- 
rous  crustaceans,  tribe  Catanietopes.  Milne 
Edwards  places  them  between  the  Gonopla- 
cians  and  the  Oxystomes.  They  have  a  less 
regularly  quadrilateral  carapace  than  in  the 
Guuoylacians,  to  which  they  are  closely  akin. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  seashore  or  of 
rocks  bordering  the  ocean.  They  are  timid, 
and  escape  vrith  much  speed  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger. 

grap-soid'-i-ans,  .s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grapsus; 
Gr.  eI6os  (ciilos)  =i'lorni,  appearance,  and  Eng. 
pi.  suff.  -ans.\ 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  family 
Giapsidai  (q.v.). 

grap'-siis,  s.  [Gr.  ypaxi/axos  (grapsaios)  =  a 
cr.ib.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typieal  genus  of  the  family 
Grapsida3(q.v.),  The  gi^nus  was  foundetl  by 
Lamarck,  but  its  limits  have  been  narrowed 
by  Milne  Edwards,  who  confines  it  to  species 
with  their  l)ody  greatly  flattened.  They  are 
widely  distributed. 

2.  Pahront. :  Grapsus  is  found  in  the  Ter- 
tiary strata. 

grap'-to-lite,  s.    [Graptootes.] 

PaloMut. :  The  English  name  of  any  animal 
of  the  sub-class  Gi-a]ttolitidfe,  and  specially 
of  the  typical  genus  Graptohtes  (q.v.). 

1  (1)  Double  graptolites . 

Zool. :  Diplograpsus,  didymograpsus,  Ac. 

(2)  Twin  ijraptolites: 

Zool. :  Di<lymograpsus.    [Graptolite.] 

graptolite  -  schists,     graptoUtlo- 

schists,  s.  pi. 

Gcol.  :  Schists  of  Lower  Silurian  age  con- 
taining graptolites  with  tiicir  slope  as  a  rule 
E.N.E.  and  W.S.W. ;  occurring  m  Dumfrie- 
shire,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Wigtownshire,  and 
elsewhere.    (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  vii.  40.) 


b^.  h6^;  p^t,  joT^rl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     inft 
-4ian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlori,  -sion  =  g>i"n-    -tions,  -siouA,  -eiooK  •*  ahus.    -ble,  -die,  6tc.  =  bel,  dpi. 
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graptolites— grass 


grftp-to-li-tef,  *grap-td-lith'-ti8.s.   [Gr. 

Ipan-Tos-     (iiraptos)  =  pjiiiiteij,      marked     with 
stters,  writteQ,  and  Aidos  {I Ulios)  =  stone.] 
Pal(Boniology : 

•1.  (0/  the  form  graptolithus) :  A  genus 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  instituted 
by  Linna?u8,  and  placed  by  him  in  his  class 
Fossilia  and  his  order  Petrilicata.  He  de- 
fines it  as  a  petrifaction  resembling  a  picttire. 
It  is  quite  a  medley.  One  species  resembles 
a  map  ;  a  second  is  variegated  Florentine 
marble ;  another  looks  like  a  fossil  alga ;  a 
fourth  IS  a  recent  serpula  on  oysters  and  other 
shells ;  and  a  fifth  dendritic  markings  on 
agates.  None  of  these  are  graptolites  iu  the 
modern  sense, 

2.  {Of  the  form  graptolites) :  The  typical 
genus  of  tlie  sub-class  (formerly  the  family) 
GraptolitidBe.  Only  one  aide  has  a  row  uf 
cellules. 

gr^p-to-Uth'-fis.  a.    [Graptolites.] 

gr&p- to-lit' -ic,  fj.     (Mod.   Lat.  graptolU{es), 
and  Eng,,  &c,  sufT.  -ic.J 

PaltForU.  :  Of,  belonging,  relating  to,  or 
containing  graptolites. 

graptolltio-schists,  s.  pi.     [Grapto- 

LITE-3CHI^^T^S.] 

grS.p-td-lit'  i-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  graptO' 
litres),  and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  ad,j.  suff.  -idm.] 

PaUvont. :  A  sub-class  (formerly  a  family)  of 
Hydrozoa.  They  have  a  compound  hydro- 
soma,  occasionally  branched,  consisting  of 
nmnerous  polypites  protected  by  hydrothecie, 
and  united  by  a  ccenosarc  enclosed  in  a 
strong  tubular  pnlypary.  Their  nearest 
livijig  allies  are  the  Sertularida.    Some  have  a 


GRAPTOLITID.E. 
3.  Bastrites  peregrluus  (BArraude)i 
2.  Diplograpaua  folium  (Htsinger). 
8.  Didymo^rapsua  Murcbisoni. 

row  of  cellules  only  on  one,  and  others  on 
both  sides.  They  are  cliaracteristic  Silurian 
fossils.  They  occurred  ^vhTe  the  sea-bed 
was  of  mud.  Prof.  Allman  calls  the  sub-class 
which  they  constitute  Rhabdopleura.  Genera 
Graptolites  and  Rastrites,  with  rows  of  cell- 
ules only  on  one  side,  the  former  coiled  like  a 
watch-spring.  Diplograpsus.  Didymograpsus, 
&c.,  with  two  rows,  the  cellules  in  the  latter 
turned  to,  and  in  the  former  away  from  each 
other.  For  Englisb,  Scotch,  and  other  species, 
see  Murchisnn's  Siluria  ;  see  also  for  the  latter 
Qvar.  Joitr.  Geol.  Soc,  vii.  46. 

•grap'-y,  a.     [Eng.  grap(e);  -y.]    Consisting 
of  or  resembling  grapes. 

"The  grapy  cliiatera  spread." 

Adduon:  Ovid;  ifetam.,  111. 

*gras  (1).  s.  [Grack.1 
*  gras  (2),  s.  [Grass.] 
*grase»  c.t.  [Graze.] 
*gras-hop.  *gres-liop,  s.    [Grasshopper  ] 

^asp,  *  graasp»  *  graspe,  '  grasp-en, 

v.L  &  i.  [From  j/rapsfu,  an  extension  of  3?'ape7i 
=  to  grope  ;  cf.  Ger.  grapseii  =  to  snatch  ; 
Ital.  graspare  =  to  gras\).] 

A-  Intraiisitive  : 

I,  Lit. :  To  seize  and  hold  fast  in  the  hands 
or  arms  ;  to  clutch. 

"  [He]  fiercer  ffra$ped  hia  gun." 

ScoU:  hon  Roderick,  vii.    (Coqc) 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  seize  or  try  to  win  or  gain ;  to  take 
possession  of, 

"  KhigB,  by  graaptn^mOTo  tliau  they  could  hold, 

■m.-  .  . 1_  .L_._    -  bjecta.  by  om)rea8ioii.  Ijolil." 

Denham:  Cooper'i  I/ill,  S43. 


2.  To  lay  hold  of  mentally ;  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  to 
comprehend  thoroughly. 

"The  memory  will  jrrtupand  reUln  all  that  la  suffl- 
cleut  fur  the  purposca  or  valuable  improveueut.  "— 
Knox:  Liberal  KducitUon.  J  U. 

*3.  To  have  in  one'a  power;  to  rule. 


B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  catch  or  seize. 

2.  To  make  grasps  ;  to  clutch,  to  struggle. 

"  8ee,  hia  fact)  Is  black,  and  full  of  blood  ; 
liia  builds  abroad  diaplayed,  as  one  that  gratpt 
And  tugged  for  life." 

ahaketp. :  2  ffmrv  K/,.  11L  2. 

3.  To  seize  eagerly  or  avariciously  ;  to  act 
greedily  or  avariciously. 

"  Like  a  miaer  midat  hia  st'jre, 
Who  graapt  aud  gnupt  'till  he  can  hold  no  more." 
I)ri/iUTL    (OgUvie.) 

^  To  grasp  at :  To  try  to  seize  or  gain ;  to 
catch  at ;  to  struggle  after. 

"  For  what  are  men  v/haorngp  af  prai»«  aubllme. 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  Htream  of  time." 

Tonng  :  Love  of  Fame,  IL  165. 

grasp,  s.     [Grasp,  v.] 

\.  The  grip  or  seizure  of  the  hand. 

2.  The  reach  of  the  hand. 

'■  They  looked  upon  It  as  their 
within  their  grasp  ' — Clarendon. 

3.  The  power  of  seizing  or  grasping  :  hence, 
possession,  power,  hold. 

"  I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  tbou  tblnkest. 
For  the  whole  apace  that's  In  the  tyrant's  groMp." 
Shakftp.     Macbeth,  iv.  a. 

4.  The  power  of  the  intellect  to  grasp  or 
comprehend  things  ;  the  reach  or  rauge  of 
the  intellect. 

grasp'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  grasp,  and  able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  grasped. 

"  His  every  sense  had  grown 
Ethereal  for  pleasure  :  "t>ove  hia  head 
Flew  a  delight  half  grati'oble.' 

Keats :  Endymion,  11.  67IL 

grasp'-er,  s.     [Eng.  grasp;  -er.] 
1.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes. 
*  2.  A  grapple  or  grappling-hook. 

"The  baiides  and  grutpers  wherewith  the  galyes 
were  fastued  togethera."— ifrcnde.'  Quintut  Curiiui, 
to-  69. 

grasp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Grasp,  v.] 
A^  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

5.  As  adjective : 

1.  Seizing,  laying  hold  on. 

2.  Avaricious,  greedy,  covetous,  miserly, 
exacting. 

"  My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casta  &  grasping  eye  " 

Scott :  Roksb]/,  iv.  28. 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  seizing  or  laying 
fast  hold  on. 

grasp'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  grasping  ;  -ly.] 
In  a  grasping  manner  ;  avariciously,  greedily, 
covetously. 

*  grasp'-ing-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grasping ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  of  being  grasping  ;  greed,  covet- 
ousuess,  avarice. 

"A  araspingjwss  that  is  unworthy  of  that  Indul- 
gence."— Richardson:  Clarissa,  i.  137. 

*gra8'-ple,  *gras'-pel,  v.i.  [Eng.  grasp; 
freq.  suff.  -le.]     To  grapple. 

"  With  whom  the  cynqueTeme  gras}teled."—Bre7Uis  : 
Qiiititus  CurCiics,  to.  6L 

*  gras'-ple,  s.  [Grasple,  v.]  A  grapnel,  or 
grappling-hook. 

"To  the  which  they  fastened  graspla  of  Iron  and 
great  hookes  lyke  aithea. "— flr«i*i«  '  Qaintitt  Curtius, 
lo.  60. 

*gras'-pler,  s.  [Eng.  grasplie);  -er.]  A 
grappling-hook  ;  a  grapnel. 

"The  grfuplera  letten  downe  [called  Corvi)  tooke 
violeutlyawayemany  of  theaoaldiersthat  were  within 
the  ahippes."— Brentie  ;  (^lintm  Citrtiiis,  to.  80. 

*  grasp '-less,  a.    [Eng.  grasp;  -less.]  Relaxed, 

not  grasping. 

"  From  my  gramlets  hand 
Drop  frieudahip's  precious  pearls,  like  hour-glasa 
aami."  Coleridge .   i>n  a  Friend. 

grass,  •  grses,  '  gras,  *  grasse,  "  gres, 

*  gress,  *  gresse,  *  gers,  "  gerse, 

*  griss,  *  gyrse,  s.  [A.S.  oaTs,  grces  ;  eogn. 
with  Dut.  gros ;  Sw.  &  Dan.  grds ;  IceLgras; 
Goth,  gras ;  Ger.  gras.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  herbage,  or  verdant 
covering  of  the  earth. 

"She  checks  her  reina.  and  on  the  verdant -Traw. 
Beneath  the  covering  trees  her  limbs  she  throws. 
Hoole  :  Orlando  Fitrioso,  xxii\. 


II,  Technically : 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  Strictly : 

(a)  Sing. :  Any  plant  belonging  to  the  ord«f 
Graminaeeae  and  no  others. 

(b)  PI. :  The  order  Gramiuacete. 

(2)  Loosely : 

(a)  The  popular  name  of  various  endogens, 
some  of  them  notbelonging  to  theGraminacese. 
Thus,  the  Arrow  Gra>i8  is  TriglDchin,  a  genus  of 
Juntaginaceae,  and  the  Cotton  Grass  is  Erio- 
phorum,  a  genus  of  Cyperacese. 

(&)  The  popular  name  for  various  genera, 
which  are  not  even  endogena.  Thus,  th« 
Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia)  is  an  exogen 
of  the  order  Saxifragaceae;  and  the  Goose 
Grass  (Galium  Aparine),  also  an  exogen,  of  the 
order  Rubiacese. 

^  The  numerous  plant  names,  in  which 
grass  is  the  last  word  of  a  compound,  will  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  wnrk.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  be  brought  together  here 

2.  Scripture: 

(1)  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 

(2)  Fig.  :  That  which  is  fading,  or  subject  to 
decay  and  death. 

Sorely  the  people  Is  grats." 

H  To  give  grass :  To  yield. 

grass-blade,  s.  A  single  blade  or  stem 
of  grass.     {Byron:  Don  Juan,  viii.  47.) 

grass-cold,  *  gerse-oauld,  5.  A  slight 
cold  or  catarrh  affecting  horses. 

"There  is  a  grass-cold,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  that 
seldom  does  much  harm,  or  lasts  lung."— ^^.  8urv. 
Dumfr..  p  880. 

grass-cutter,  s.  One  who,  or  an  instra* 
ment  which,  cuts  grass  ;  specif,  one  of  the 
attendants  on  an  Indian  army,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  cut  and  bring  into  the  camp  green 
fodder  for  the  chargers  and  transport  cattle. 

grass-fed,  a.  Fed  on  grass  or  green  food  ; 
fed  by  pasturing,  as  distinguished  from  «(aM- 
/ed. 

"  Killing  cattle  yonng  and  only  prow'/ed." — Sir  W. 
Temple  :  Of  Trade  in  ireiand. 

grass-finch,  grass-<iiilt,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Spermophila,  consisting 
of  American  birds  placed  by  Swainson  under 
the  family  Fringillidaeandthe  sub-family  Pyr- 
rhulinae  (Bulltinches). 

grass-grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  grass 
or  weeds. 

"A  solitary  sentinel  paced  the' ffrau-grovn  pave- 
ment."— Macauldg  :   Sitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xL 

*  grass-hearth,  s. 

Law  :  An  old  customary  service  of  tenants, 
who  brouglit  their  ploughs  and  did  one  day's 
work  for  their  lord. 

grass-ill,  s.     A  disease  of  lambs. 

■■  When  about  three  weeks  old.  and  beginning  to 
make  grass  their  frwi.  a  atrageling  lamb  or  two  will 
sometimes  die  of  wl  at  is  called  tiie  grass-ill." — Prig* 
Essay.  Eighl.  Soc  Scot.,  ill  35L 

grass-lambs,  s.  pi.  I>ambs  of  which  the 
dams  are  running  on  pasture-land  ;  hence  their 
mdk  is  richer,  and  the  flesh  of  the  lambs  of  a 
superior  quality  than  under  other  conditions. 

*  grass-male,  *gerss-male,  s.  Rent 
for  grass,  or  the  privilege  of  grazing. 

"  James  Weirgrantlt  that  he  resavjt  the  said  schelpe 
in  gresine  [for  grazing]  fra  the  said  lady,  aud  tuke  and 
is  pait  of  nis  gerss  m/tlc  tharfor," — Act.  Dom,  Cone 
(1479).  p  41. 

grass-moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  family  Crambidse,  which 
belongs  to  the  group  Pyralidina.  Thirty-four 
British  species  are  known.  They  are  called 
also  Veneers.     (Stainton.) 

grass  of  Parnassus,  5. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Parnassia.  It  consists  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  radicle  quite  entire,  ex- 
stipulate  leaves,  and  a  scape  bearing  at  the 
top  a  solitary  large  yellow  or  white  flower, 
with  a  five-lobed  calyx,  live  persistent  petals, 
five  stamens,  alternating  with  five  staminodes 
and  a  many-seeded  superior  capsular  ftuit. 
Twelve  species  are  known,  one  (Parnassia 
pabistrLs)  in  British  bogs,  and  two  (P.  carolini- 
ana  and  P.  asarifolia)  from  the  United  States 

grass-oil,  s.     A  fragrant  volatile  oil,  dia- 


f&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,   what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore,  wQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full :  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a';  qu  =  kw. 


grass-  gratefully 
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tilled  from  various  kinds  of  Indian  grasses, 
especially  of  the  genus  Andropogon,  and  used 
in  perfumery. 

grrASS-snake*  $.    The  same  as  Ringed- 

SNAKX  (q.v.). 

grass-table,  s. 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Earth-table  (q.v.). 

grass-tree.  s. 

Bot.:  The  liliaceous  genus  XiinthorrhaeA. 
On  the  Swan  River  and  elsewhere  in  Australia 
they  furnish  vaUiable  fodder  for  cattle.  Be- 
fore the  native  Tasmanians  became  extinct, 
they  were  wont  to  eat  the  tender  leaves  at 
the  top  of  the  stem.  The  name  grass-tree  is 
used  also  of  Richea  dracophylla  and  Kingia 
attstralis. 

grass-vetch,  s. 

£ot. :  Lathyrits  Nissolia. 

"grass-week,  s.  An  old  name  in  the 
Inns  of  Courts  for  Rogation-wpek,  because  the 
commons  then  consisted  chiefly  of  vegetables 
and  salads. 

grass,  v.t  &  i.    [Grass,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  turf;  to  sow 
gi'ass  on. 

2.  To  bleach  on  the  grass  or  ground,  as  flax. 

3.  To  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  lay  or  cause 
to  lie  on  the  grass  :  as.  To  grass  a  fish. 

"  At  tbe  close  of  the  twenty-fifth  round  the  doctor 
bad  killed  twenty  out 'of  twenty-five,  while  his  oppo- 
nent hftd  grassed  seventeen  out  of  tbe  same  number." 
—Daily  Telegraph,  Nov.  26,  1881. 

*  B.  TrUrans. :  To  produce  grass ;  to  be- 
come pasture. 

"  Land  arable,  driven,  or  worn  to  the  proof. 
With  oata  ye  may  bow  it  the  sooner  to  grass. 
More  soon  t«  be  paature,  to  bring  it  to  pass." 

T^ttster:  Eu^handrie. 

*gr&S-sa'-tloii,  s.  [Lat.  grassatio,  from 
grassttftis,  pa.  par.  of  grassor,  freq.  of  gradior 
=  to  walk.]    A  progress  or  progression. 

".If  in  vice  there  be  a  perpetusU  grastation.  thore 
must  be  in  virtue  a  peri>uluall  vigilance  :  and  'tis  not 
eiioujjh  to  be  incessant,  but  it  must  be  univeraaU."— 
Feltham :  ResolveM,  pt.  11.,  roa.  8. 

grass' -  cloth,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  cloth.] 
I  loth  made  from  the  grassy  fibres  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  grassclotli-plant  (q.v.).  It  equals 
the  best  French  cambric  in  softness  and  fine- 
ness. In  India  it  is  made  into  light  white 
jackets,  used  by  guests  at  parties,  when  cloth 
coats  would  be  oppressively  hot. 

grasscloth-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  Bohmeria  nive/i,  one  of  the  Urticacese. 
Itgrows  in  Sumatra,  China,  and  Assam.  Called 
tnore  fully  the  Chinese  grasscloth-plant. 

g-iss -green,  *  grasse-greene,   *gras- 

.'^ene,  H.  &  s.  (A.S.  griTsgrei>^;  Dut.  grcs- 
vroen;  Icel.  grasgrcen;  Dan.  gr(xsgr6n ;  Ger. 
grasgriin.} 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  La  ngiiage  . 

1.  Green  with  grass  ;  verdant. 

"iAagrast-ffreen  meads  pronounced  the  summfrnear." 
Fawkes:  TJieocritiis,  IdyL  xili. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  grass  ;  dark  green. 

"  A  gown  of  grassgreen  silk  she  wore." 

Tertnyson:  Lancelot  &  Ouhtevere.  24. 

n.  Tint.,  <&€. :  Clear,  lively  green,  without 
any  uilxtiire.  The  rendering  of  Lat.  smarag- 
din  us  and  prasinus. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  colour  of  grass. 

grass' -hop-per.  *gras'-lidp-per,  *gras- 
hop-pyr,  *gras -hop,  'gres-hoppe, 
•  gress-hope,  "  gress-hoppe,  *  gres- 
SOp.  "grys-ope,  s.  (A.S.  g(ershoppa  ;  Ictd. 
'jntshoppa  ;  Dnt.  grashupper  ;  ^w.grceslioppa; 
Dan.  grcpshopjH.] 
Entomology  : 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  Properly  Gnilhis  Ttwutissimus,  an  orthop- 
teio\is  insect,  with  long  anteunse,  and  its  hind 
legs  formed  for  leaping.  It  is  al)ove  two 
inches  long,  and  is  common  in  marshy  places. 

(2)  Various  other  grasshoppers  are  really 
aniall  species  of  locusts. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Acridiidse,  belonging  to 
the  order  Ortlioptera.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Gryllina.  They  have  long  setaceous 
antennse,  thus  distinguishing  tliein  from  the 
Locusts  (Locustidit),  to  whicli  they  are  allied, 
and  wliich  liave  short  antenn®. 


grasshopper -beam.  s.  One  form  of 
beam  used  in  steam-engines;  the  fulcrum  is 
at  one  end,  and  the  connecting  rod  between 
it  and  the  piston-rod,  usually  midway. 

grasshopper  -  engine,  «.  An  engine 
having  a  grasslioi>jier-beam. 

grasshopper- war  bier,  $. 

Ornith. :  Salicaria  lonistclla,  one  of  the 
Sylvidse.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  a  cricket. 
It  is  a  summer  visitant  to  Britain,  arriving  in 
the  middle  of  April  and  departing  in  Sep- 
tember. 

*  gras-sll,  *  gris-sel,  *  girs-sU,  v.i.  [Fr. 
gresiller  =  to  crackle.  J  To  rustle  ;  to  make  a 
rustling  or  crackling  noise. 

"  Siiiie  eftir  thia  of  men  the  claraor  mis, 
Tbe  takiliis  grastillii,  cabilli»  c;in  frate  and  frala." 
Lnuglaa :   Virgil,  15.  44. 

grass '-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grassy;  -ness.]  The 
(luality  or  state  of  being  grassy  or  abounding 
in  grass. 

grass' -l^d,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  land.]  Land 
kept  always  under  gi-ass,  asdistiaguislied  froTu 
land  which  is  alternately  under  grass  and 
tillage. 

grass-less, * grasse-lesse.a.    [Eng.  grass; 

■less.     Destitute  of  grass. 

'■  Grasiless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  Bheddiugs  Ironi  the  pinini,'  uuibi-age  tinged." 
It'ordsieortk :  Veto-tree*. 

grass-man,  gerss-man,  s.  [Eng.  grass. 
and  iimn.\  One  wlio  possesses  a  house  in  the 
country  without  any  land. 

"  The  teaanta.  cottars,  and  grassmeru,  who  for  fear  nf 
their  Uvea  had  fled  here  and  there" — Spalding,  li  187. 

grass'-plot,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  plot.]  A 
plot  or  piece  of  ground  covered  with  grass  ;  a 
space  consisting  of  beds  of  flowers  with  grass 
between  them  instead  of  gravel. 

'*  Hero  on  this  gratsplot,  in  this  very  place." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  iv.  1. 

grass'-pol-jr,  *  grass'-pol-a,  s.  [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. :  Lythmm  hyssopi/olia,  the  Hyssop- 
leaved  Purple-loosestrife.  It  is  a  small  plant 
with  red  axillary  flowers,  growing  occasionally 
in  inundated  places  in  the  east  of  England. 

grass'-um,  ger'-sum,  ger'-some.  s.  [A.S. 
■/"-rs^i/ma  =  store,  treasure,  a  premium.]  A 
sum  of  money  paid  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord 
on  entering  upon  a  farm.     {Scotch.} 

grass' -wid-d^,  s.  [Fr.  grace  =  courtesy ; 
Eng.  widow.] 

*  1,  An  unmarried  woman  who  has  had  a 
child. 

2.  A  married  woman  whose  husband  is  tem- 
porarily separated  from  her,  as  when  the  wife 
lives  in  England  and  the  husband  in  India. 

"  She  is  a  grass-widoie :  her  husband  ia  aomethlng  in 
aome  Indian  aerrlce  "Saturdaj/  Jteeiew,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

grass'- wrack,  s.  [Eng.  grass,  and  wrack.] 
Bot. :  The  genus  Zostera,  belonging  to  the 
order  Naiadace*.  Two  species  are  British, 
tlie  Broad-leaved  Grasswrack,  Zostera  marina, 
and  the  Dwarf  Grasswrack,  Z.  nana.  The  re- 
st'irililance  to  grass  is  in  the  leaves,  and  the 
term  "wrack"  suggests  tliat  the  plants  are 
cast  on  beaches  like  seawiack  of  algae,  zoo- 
phytes, &,c.  The  Common  Grasswrack  is 
used  for  packing  bottles  and  earthenware. 
Pallas  says  that  in  the  south  of  Russia  it  is 
found  with  pottery  in  old  tombs.  It  is  the 
alva  (ulva  or  alga)  of  the  shops,  sold  to  stuff 
l»eds,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  largely  used 
in  Ireland  and  in  tbe  north  of  continental 
Europe. 

gras'-sy.  *  gras-sie,  a.    [Eng.  grass ;  -y.] 

1.  Covered  or  abounding  with  grass. 

2.  Like  grass,  green,  verdant. 

"  The  wearied  eye 
Reposes  glad!y  on  as  sui<joth  a  vale 
A«  ever  Spring  ydad  m  'irassg  dye." 

Bgron  :  Childe  Earold.  11  64. 

*  graste,  pa.  par.,  or  a.     [Graced.] 

gras -tite,  s.     [Gr.  yftaim^  {grasiis)  =  geass, 

foddrr.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Clinochlore  (q.v.). 
grat.  pret.  ofv.    [Greet  (2),  v.]    Cried,  wept. 

■'  But  he  graf  when  he  apak  o'  the  Colonel,  ye  never 
saw  tbe  like.'— ifco(( .'   Waverlcy,  ch.  Ixiii. 

grate,  s.     [Low  Lat.  grata,  crata,  from  Lat. 
cra((,'^-  =  a  hurdle  ;  ItaL  grata.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  A  partition  or  screen  made  of  bars  fixed 


parallel  or  at  angles  to  each  other  with  In- 
terstices ;  a  kind  of  lattice-window,  such  aa  is 
used  in  cloisters,  nunneries,  &c. 

"QUlumerinK  vaulU,  with  iron  gralrs.' 

Tmnytott  •  Drratn  o/  Fair  fVomen,  8S. 

2.  A  grated  box  or  basket,  or  a  box  with  a 
series  of  bars  for  a  floor,  in  which  fuel  la 
burned. 

"  My  dear  is  of  opinion  that  an  old-faahlon  grata 
conaumes  coals,  but  (,'lves  no  heat."— 6'Me/«;  Sptctatvr, 

No.  SDH. 

II.  Mm, :  A  metallic  perforated  plate  on 
wliich  ores  are  stamped. 

grate-bar,  s.  The  iron  bar  in  a  furnace 
wliicli  supports  the  fuel.  A  part  of  a  grid  in 
a  furnace. 

grate-surface,  s. 

Stfam-engin. :  The  area  of  surface  of  grate 
by  which  air  has  access  to  the  fuel.  In  an 
average  boiler  this  is  one  square  foot  per 
horse-power,  and  is  expected  to  evaporate  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour. 

grate  (1),  v.t.  [Grate,  s.]  To  furnish  with  a 
grate  or  grating  ;  to  fill  in  or  cover  with  cross 
bars. 

"She  haa  grated  port-bolea  between  the  decka."— 
Burke :  Sketch  of  the  Negro  Code. 

grate  (2),  v.  t.  ^  i.  [O.  Fr.  grater  ;  Fr.  gratter, 
from  Low  Lat.  crato,  from  Sw,  kratta=  to 
scrape  ;  Dan.  kratte,  kratse  ;  Dut.  krassen  =  to 
scratch  ;  Ger.  kraizen;  Mid,  Eng.  craccheA; 
Ital.  grattare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another,  so  aa 
to  cause  a  harsh  sound  :  aa,  To  grate  one's 
teeth. 

2.  To  rub  two  bodies  together,  so  as  to  re- 
duce one  or  both  to  small  particles, 

"  Grate  it  [horae  ratliah]  on  a  grater  which  has  no 
bottom,  and  bo  It  may  paas  through."— it/eiyn.-  Act- 
taria. 

*  3.  To  offend,  to  vex ;  to  annoy  by  any* 
thing  harsh  or  vexatious, 

"  Orating  so  harshly  al)  his  days  of  quiet." 

Sliakesp.  :  ffafnlet,  iii.  I. 

*  4.  To  cause  to  creak  or  make  a  harsh, 
grating  noise. 

*  5.  To  produce  as  a  harsh,  discordant 
sound  by  the  collision  or  friction  of  rough 
bodies. 

"On  a  sudden  open  fly  .  .  . 
The  Infernal  doon,  and  on  their  hmges  grate 
Harsh  thunder."  MiUon  :  P.  L.,  ii.  S81. 

*  6.  To  grind  down,  to  reduce. 

"Mighty  states  are  gratrd  to  dusty  nothing." 

Shakeap. :  Troilut  A  Cressida,  ill  t. 

B.  Intransitizye : 

*  1.  To  rub  together ;  to  touch. 

"Their  speres  grated  nat;  if  they  had.  by  mootft 
lykelhod  they  had  taltcii  hurt." ~ Bernert :  Froiuartg 
Crongcle.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  clxviii. 

2.  To  rub  against  any  body  so  as  to  produce 
a  harsh,  discordant  noise  ;  to  give  out  a  harsh 
sound. 

"  Hear  a  dry  wheel  gTati7iij  on  the  axle-tree." 

Shakeip.     1  Benry  /r,.  iU.  I, 

*  3.  To  be  offensive,  to  offend. 

"  I  never  heard  him  make  the  leaat  complaint.  In  m 
case  that  would  have  pnifed  sorely  on  eome  men's 
patience,  and  have  Ulled  their  lives  with  discontent.'* 
— Locke. 

*  4.  To  be  grieved,  to  fret 

"  For  grief  hia  heart  did  grate." 

spnuer :  F.  Q.,  IL  L  M. 

•  grate,  a.  [Lat.  gratus  =  pleasant.]  Pleasant, 
agreeable. 


grate'-fol,  n.  [From  the  stem  seen  in  Lat. 
gratus  :  O.  Fr.  grat  ;  Mid.  Eng.  jrate  =  pleas- 
ing ;  Eng.  suff.  -/«/(0.] 

t  1,  Pleasing  ;  pleasant ;  acceptable  ;  wel- 
come ;  gratifying. 

"  O  death  was  grateful !  " 

Lungftllhte :  Skeleton  in  Aitntmr. 

2.  Having  a  due  sense  of  benefits  received  ; 
willing  and  ready  to  acknowledge  obligations 
for  kindnesses  done  ;  thankful. 

■  The  queen  herself, 
Orateful  to  Prince  Oeraint  for  service  done. 
Loved  her."  Tennyson:  Geraiut  A  £nid.  IS. 

3.  Exhibiting  or  expressing  gratitude;  in- 
dicative of  gratitude. 

"Although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  all  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smile." 

Cowper  :  Task,  L  696. 

grate' -ful-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  grateful  ;  -ly.] 
t  I.  In  a  pleasing,  gratifying,  or  agreeable 
manner. 


boU,  bo^;  po^t,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  cborus,  9liin,  bench;  go,  gem;  tbin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     pb  =  C 
-Oian,  -tian  =  sh^-n.    -tien,  -slon  =  sbiizL:  -tion.  -aiou  =  zbim.   -cious.  -tloos.  -sious  =  sbua.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  —  beL  d9L 
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gratefulness— gratulate 


2.  In  a  gnileful  Ttianiier ;  with  gratitude. 

"Tliey  ihti/ntUifutlj/  r«uuu>itieiid  you  and  yuur  wi-Il- 
dtivuted  lAliuiin  lu  tbelr  jirayvn  to  0ti<l."'—iJ9i/le: 
ICort*.  vl.  052. 

grate'-ful-ness,  s.    [Eng.  grateful ;  'ness.] 
1 1.  The  qu;ility  of  being  grateful,  pleasing, 

or  acceptable  ;  pleasantness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  grateful  or  thankful 

for    henellts   received    or   Uinduesses  done ; 

gi'atitude  ;  thankfulness. 

"Out  of  grati'/iilnetn.  In  wmembmnOT  of  tlionmnv 
courtesiea  doue  to  him."— fl.iAt-r ;  Uenry  II,  (;in.  1155). 

grat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grate  (2),  v.;  -er;  Fr. 
griiioiT.\ 

1.  Orrf.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which 
grates  ;  8iiei;if.,  a  plate  rnii;,'liened  by  punch- 
ing holes  which  raise  protuberances  tbnning 
a  lasping  surface.  Used  for  giatinj;  ginger, 
nutmeg,  horseradish.  Icnioiwi,  biscuits,  &c. 

•'  Whose  bony  hl|tfl.  which  outol  both  aides  Btick, 
Might  Borvo  ioT  ffriifrrs." 

Shrrliiirne:  Chnitx  of  his  MUtreit, 

2.  Bookhind.  :  An  iron  instrument  used  by 
the  forwarder  in  rubbing  the  backs  of  sewed 
books. 

•  gra-tic-u-la'-tion,  s.  [Fr.  gratiailation, 
crallculation,  from  graticulerf  craticuler  =  to 
divide  into  .squares,  fi-oui  graticule,  craticiilc ; 
Lat.  craticula  =  a  little  hurdle  ;  crates  =  a 
turdle.]  nhe  (livision  of  a  design  or  drawing 
int()  little  siiujires  for  the  purpose  of  jiroduc- 
ing  a  copy  of  it  on  a  larger  ur  smaller  scale. 

•grat'-i-cule,  s.  [Fr.)  [Graticui.ation.I  A 
tiesign  or  <liawiug  ilivided  into  little  squares 
fur  the  purpose  of  reproduction  on  a  larger  or 
emaller  scale. 

grat-i-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gratificatio,frnm 
grnlijiciitiis,  pa.  par.  of  grafificor  =  to  gratify 
(q,v.);  Fr.  gratification;  Ital.  gratifica^iene ; 
op.  gratijicacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  giatifying  or  pleasing. 

"The  infant  deeires  only  the  grafiActition  of  Ita 
physical  viiints."—/.itnUat/ :  MlaU  in  tltc  Lovotrr  Ani- 
malt,  i.  -tS. 

*  2,  Congratulation;  well-wishing. 

"  WTiereupou  she  sent  .  .  .  t^Xeliet  otfp-atiftxatioTi.'' 
—E'lcK-luij' :   Voyagi-s.  W.  8(i6. 

3.  Thiit  which  j^ratities  or  pleases ;  anything 
wliifh  affords  pleasure;  a  pleasure;  a  satis- 
fection  ;  an  enjoyment. 

'■'I'he  richer  of  the  world,  and  t\\fi grntificatl(mtiT[itiy 
affi.ri"— Bp.  Borsley  :  Sennnnn,  vol.  I..  Her.  10. 

•4.  Reward;  recompense;  gratuity. 
^  For  the  difference  between  gratijlcatiou 
and  enjoyment,  see  Enjoyment. 

grat'-i-fi-er,  s.  [Eng.  gratify:  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  gratifies  or  pleases;  any 
person  or  tiling  wliich  affords  gratili cation, 
pleasure,  or  satisfaction. 

"  It  chanced  he  had  under  him  in  one  of  bis  do- 
miniuiii),  a  bi  ii>er,  a  i;iit  t.iker.  ii  ^iiitifirroi  rich  men." 
—Latimer :  .Serinan  rfcc  third,  btjore  ixing  Edward. 

grat' i-fy,  *  grat-i-fie»  "  grat-i  fye,  v.t. 

\Vy.  ijratijier,  from  Lat.  gratijlcor  =  to  please  ; 
grains  =  pleasing,  au'l^acio  =  to  make  ;  Ital. 
gratljicare ;  Sp.  grutijlcar.] 

1.  To  \>lea-se,  toatfoid  pleasure,  satisfaction, 
or  gratihcaLion  to  ;  to  nieec  tlie  wishes  of. 

"  Hie  soldaii  devised  how  to  'jr<itif'i  the  poiie  and  to 
Blay  liid  enemy.'— /fi(/e  ■  Pagen  nt  of  Popes,  io.  100. 

*  2.  To  congratulate,  to  wilroine. 

"Tvur't'ifie  and  welcome  him  iuto  those  parta"— 
pa'l     'j/c,iry  - //.  (.m.  15) 

*  3.  To  humour,  to  indulge. 

"Jluch  less  uiii|l  it  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
la  but  to  gratify  au  itching  ear." 

Courper:  Ta»k,  vi.  443, 

"4.  To  make  pleasing,  agreeable,  or  grateful. 

"Some  one  that  would  with  ^race  be  gratifute.'' 

.Hpiinavr  :  Miifii»/Viio$.  110. 

*  5.  To  grant  or  allow  for  the  sake  of  pleas- 
fag. 

"  You  steer  between  the  country  «nd  the  court. 
Nor  grmifu  wbateer  th«  yreat  dtsiie  " 

/iryUtrn:    To  John  Orideti.  Vi9. 

*  6.  To  reward,  to  requite,  to  recompense. 

"  To  gratify  hi»  nuhle  sen-ice.' 

Shaketp. :  Coriolanu*.  ii.  2. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  betwern  to 
grat/y.  to  imlidge,  and  to  kmnour :  "To 
gratifij  is  a  positive  ;ict  of  the  choice.  To 
iwhdge  is  a  negative  act  of  the  will,  a  yielding 
of  the  min<l  In  circinnstam-es.  One  graiijles 
the  aiqietites  ;  one  i»irf»/j7''s  the  humours.  To 
gratify  ami  indulge,  ns  iiidiviiinal  a{;ts,  may  be 
both  allowabfe  ;  but  to  gratify  is  unrestricted 
by  any  moral  consiiinralion  ;  indulging  always 
involves  the  sacrilice  of  some  general  rule 
of  eondnct  or  prini^iple  of  action.      We  may 


sometimes  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity,  and 
iTuinlge  ourselves  by  a  salutary  recreation  ; 
but  gndifying  as  a  habit  l-eeomes  a  vice,  and 
indulging  us  a  habit  is  a  weakness.  To  hu- 
mour is  to  itululge  or  fall  in  with  the  humour ; 
it  may  be  selfish  or  prudent.  A  good  parent 
indulges  his  child  in  whatever  he  knows  is  not 
hurtful ;  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  humour 
the  temper  in  some  measure,  the  bcttir  to 
correct  it.  Things  gratl/y  ;  persoui*  ouly  in* 
dulge."    (Crahh  :  Eug.  Synon.) 

grat'-ing»  s.    [Grate  (1),  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  language: 

1.  The  act  of  ftirnishing  with  a  grate ;  a  grate. 

2.  An  open  frame  of  iron  bars  covering  the 
cnt''anL-e  to  a  sewer  or  druiu  in  a  street. 

3.  An  0}>en  iron  frame  or  lattice  in  the  pave- 
ment, to  admit  light  to  a  basement. 

II.  Naut.  :  Open  wood-work  of  cross  slats 
to  cover  hatchways,  and  yet  to  admit  light 
and  air.  Befuie  the  abolition  of  flogging  in 
the  Navy,  men  sentenced  to  be  flogged  were 
tied  to  a  grating  to  receive  their  punishineut. 

grat'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Grate  (2),  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Making  a  harsh,  discordant  sound,  as  of 
two  rough  bodies  rubbing  together. 

"To  hivve  his  enrs  wounded  witli  some  harsh  and 
gracing  suund  "— flurt* :  Sublime  <t  B«'Lut..  pt.  i.,  5  2. 

2.  Harsh,  vexing,  irritating,  annoying,  un- 
pleasant. 

C.  As  substantive. : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  causing  a  harsh,  discordant 
sound,  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  bodies. 

"The ';r(jr/n(/ and  rubbing  of  these  Axea  agaioflt  the 
sockets    —  tiilkiits  :  IMeUuiuA.  ch.  XV. 

2.  A  harsh,  discordant  sound. 

"The  contrary  is  cjdled  harMbnesa.  such  as  is  grat- 
ing, and  some  other  soundB.  whuli  do  not  alv^ays  affect 
the  body,  hut  only  sometimes,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
horror  beginning  at  the  teeth."— //oifce*;  Of  Jluuuin 
nature,  cd.  viL 

3.  Annoyance,  iiTitation,  vexation. 

"The  hard  grating  nnsX  afflictint;  contrariety  that 
beaxa  to  the  fleah, ' — South:  Serrwrnt.  vol  xi,,  ser.  L 
IL    Optics  I    [DlFFHACTlON-aaATINQS]. 

graf-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grating ;  -ly.)  In  a 
grating,  haish,  discordant,  or  olfensive  man- 
ner ;  harsiily,  discordantly,  otfensively. 

grat'-i-o-la,  s.  [Lat.  gratia  =  grace,  favour  ; 
meaning  heJe  the  grace  of  God,  from  the  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues  of  tlie  plant,  which 
was  formerly  called  gratia  Dei.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Grati- 
olese  (q.v).  Gratiola  officinalis,  the  Hedge 
Hyssop,  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and, 
according  to  Haller,  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Swiss  pastures  as  to  render  them  useli-ss  for 
cattle.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  acts  both  as  a 
purgative  and  au  emetic.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  the  base  of  the  gout  niedii-ine,  called  eait 
inedicinaU.  It  has  been  used  iu  hypochon- 
dria. G.  peruviana  is  also  a  purgative  and 
emetic. 

gra-ti-oX'-e-se,  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  graiiol{a), 
aiid  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -e<F.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scropbulariacefe,  divided 
into  four  sub-trilies,  Aptosimese,  Manuleae, 
Eugratioleae,  and  Lindernieas. 

grat-i-o-ler'-i-tm,  s,    [Gratiolin.] 

grat-i-6-le  -tin,  s.    [Gkatiolin.] 

grat'-i-O-lin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gratiol(a);  -in.] 
Oiem. :  C2oH^407.  A  glucoside  contained 
in  (Jratiola  officinalis.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuiie 
acid,  forming  a  jmrple  solution.  When  boiled 
with  tUlute sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  Gratioletiii 
C'lrH^^Os,  a  ciy.stalline  substance  insoluble  in 
w;iter"and  ether;  gratiopTetin,  CirHs^Os,  a 
resinous  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  ether  ;  and  glucose. 

gra-ti-6-§a,  udv,    [Grazioso.] 

'  gra-tious,  a.    [Gracious.] 

gra'-tis,  adv.  <k  a.    [Lat.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  For  nothing;  freely:  without 
charge  or  reeomjiense  ;  gratuitously. 

•■  Justice  never  was  in  reality  adndnistered  gratU  In 
this  country."— Wmifh;  Wealth  of  J^iiliuns,  pt  ii.,  hk. 
iv..  ch.  L 

B.  ^48  adj.  :  Given  or  done  freely  or  for 
notliing ;  gratuitous. 


grat'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  grati- 
tttdo,  fiom  Lat.  prafus  =  pleasing,  tliaiiltful  ; 
Ital.  graCUutiine.] 

1.  The  quality  or  stale  of  being  grateful ;  a 
feeling  of  thankfulness  lor  Lxriiehts  or  kindness 
received  ;  grateful  Kentimeuts  towards  a  bene- 
factor ;  gratef'dncss ;  ttiankfuliiess. 

"  OratUtute  Ii  proiierly  »  virtue,  dbpiistog  the  niiii<l 
toau  inward  »t.-nse,  and  an  outward  H(;kiiowl<:dti)neut 
of  a  beneht  received."— .Soutt;  Heritvon*.  vol.  L,  ttit.  UL 

*  2.  A  giatuity  ;  a  reward ;  a  reconipeubc. 

grit'-toir  (oi  as  wa),  s.    [Fr.]    [Scraper,] 

'  gra-tu'-i-tal,  a.  [Lat.  fjratuit(u$) ;  Eng. 
adj.'  suU.  -al.]    Gratuitous,  free. 

*  gra-tuite,  £.    [Fr.  gratuiU.]  A  favour,  kiud- 

nes.-^. 

*  grat'-u-lan9e,  t.  [Lat.  gnUiUans,  pr.  par. 
of  grat'ulur.]  [Gratulatk.]  A  favum*,  a  kind- 
ness, a  gratuity. 

"  Borne  add  disburse,  tome  bribe,  some  gratutance,* 
Maciiin:  Inttnlt  htng/U,  v. 

*  grat -U-lant,  a.  [Lat.  gratutuns,  pr.  par. 
of  gratulor  =  iQ  congratulate.]  Congratulating. 

"At  Heaven's  wide-open  [>ortal  gmtulnnt." 

Voleridge:  I  hit  tny  uf  Nations. 

gra-tu'-i-toiis,  a,  [Lat.  gratuitus,  from  gra- 
tns  =:  jdeasing,  thankful ;  Fr.  g7-utuit ;  ItaL 
&  Sp.  gratuito.] 

1.  Given  freely  orfor  nothing  ;  granted  with- 
out claim  or  charge  ;  free  ;  voluntary  ;  gratis. 

"The  peaaaiitry  were  forced  to  give  their  griUuitouM 
hibuuraix  days  in  the  y^Hj.'—Macaulay :  uHt.  F.ng.. 
ch.  iiL 

2.  Not  required,  called  for,  or  warranted  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  done  or  ma^le 
without  sufficient  grounds  or  reason  :  as,  a 
gratuitous  assumjition.  a  gratuitous  insult. 

IT  "  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
obligatory  ;  volunt'tri/  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  compulsory  or  involuntary."  {(Jrubb :  Eng. 
Syrian.) 

gratuitous-deeds,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  Deeds  granted  without  any  valua 
being  given  for  them. 

gra-tU'  -i-tOUS-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grotnitous ;  -ly.) 

1.  Freely  ;  voluntarily  ;  without  any  claim 
or  merit ;  without  charge  or  compensation  ; 
gratis. 

"  Gratuitautty  conferred  upon  him  by  the  creduHty 

of  posterity."— A-o/e  .■  Thoinaa  the /ihymer.    (Note.) 

2.  Done,  said,  or  adopted  without  sufficient 
grounds,  reason,  or  cause;  without  sulficient 
reason  or  grounds. 

"This  obliquity  ol  direction,  which  they  gratuU 
toutty  tacit  to  matter."— CAeymt  .■  Philotophical  Princi- 
ple*. 

gra-tu'-i-tOUS-ne&S,  s.  [Eng.  gratuitous; 
-ness.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  gratui- 
tous. 

gra-tu'-i-t^,  3.  [Fr.  gratuiU,  from  Low  Lat. 
grain  itas,  fi  ora  Lat.  graiu  itus  =  gratuitous,  free.] 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  gi-anted  gratui- 
tously, or  as  a  free  gift ;  anything  given  or 
done  freely  or  for  nothing ;  a  free  gift ;  a  dona- 
tion ;  a  kindness. 

"These  gratuities  auayled  not  to  make  this  King 
Jaiuca  Irieiidly  to  the  realme  of  EInglaude."— (?ru/(on  .* 
Henry  VI.  (aii.::(. 

2.  Something  given  in  return  for  a  favour  or 
service  ;  an  acknowledgment ;  a  recompense  ; 
a  retiiru. 

"Performing,  now  and  then,  certain  offices  of  reH- 
giou  i«T>i\n.'.\\gratuities:'—atrke:  PeiuU Lawt  agatnst 
Irish  CutlioUcs. 

^  "C^atuify  and  recompense  both  imply  a 
gift,  and  a  gilt  by  way  of  return  for  some  sup- 
posed service;  Imt  the  gratuity  is  hide- 
pendent  of  all  expectation  as  well  as  light; 
the  recompen^  is  founded  upon  some  admis- 
sible claim."    (Cra66  ;  Eng.  Syuon.) 

*  grat'-u-late.  v.t.  &  i.    [Gratulate,  a.  Sp. 
gratuiar ;  lial.  gratulare.] 
A.  Tran.'iitive : 

1.  To  congratulate  ;  to  wish  joy  to  ;  to  salute 
with  congiatulatinns. 

"  Dangers?  how  mean  yoa  dangers,  that  ro  courtly 
YoM  grntuiaie  my  safe  return  from  d-m^tnty* 

Ford :  Lover's  MtUattc.olg,  L  1- 

2.  To  welcome. 


3.  To  reward  ;  f<o  recompense. 

"I    could    not    chouse  but  gratvlat^  y.>nr    honest 
endeavours  with  this  rememltnuice."— //'Jtm'w/. 

B.   Intrans.  :    To  e.\ult.     (Milton:    P,  L., 
ix.  472.) 


<&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine:    go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplt  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cixre,  ignite.  cur»  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


gratulate— gravel 
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•  grat'-u-late,  «.     ILut.  gratukUiis,  pa.  par. 

ui  'jratiilor  =  to  wisli  (Hiejoy  ;  gratus  =  pleas- 
ing, thankful.]  tiriitifyitig.  felicitoua ;  to  be 
rejoiced  at ;  fortuimte. 

"There's  im)ro  behind  that  Is  Taore pratuJafe." 
.Shiikr^tj:  :  Measiire/or  AUamre,  v.  L 

•grat-u-la'-tion/grat-u-la-cion,  s.  [Lat. 
gmtuldtio,  from  oratulatus,  pa.  Jpar.  nf  gratu- 
?or;  Ital.  grofnlazione  ;  Hp.  gratulacion.]  The 
act  of  coiigiftiiilating  or  felicitating  ;  a  con- 
gratulation or  expression  of  joy  or  pleasnre. 

"  Angelic  gratiihitloni  rend  the  skteB," 

Cowper  :  Truth,  667. 

♦grat'-U-la-tdr-i-l^.odu.  [Eng.  gratulator^j : 
■ly.]  In  *a  gratnlatory  or  congratulatory 
manner. 

ffrat'-U-la-t6r-3^,  a.  &  s,    [Lat.  gratnlatorina, 
.  fi-om  gratulattts,  pa.  par.  of  gratulor;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  gratulaXorio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Congratulatory ;  expressing  gratulation 
or  congratulations. 

■■  The  usual  groiuiJwfrk  ofsnch  grattdatory  odeB." 
— Bj:  Boralcy  :  Sermons,  vol.  L,  aer.  6. 

2.  Expressing  gratitude  or  thanks  ;  grateful. 

"  \VhL>rej«  formerly  he  had  disowned  any  t-ropltia- 
tory  BAoriflce,  content  with  gratidator,'/  ...  he  now 
mnkps  it  i-roperly  propiiintoty."— IV aterland:  Workg, 
viii.  263. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  An  address  or  expression  of 
congratuhitinn  or  felicitation  to  any  person 
for  some  good  which  has  befallen  him. 

*  grat'-u-ling,    a.     [Lat.  gratulor  =  to  con- 

gratulate.]   Congratulatory,  well-wishing. 

"  Whare'B  orator   HlKgen  with  his  graiidhvj  sjieech 
now?"  Beaum.  <t  Flet.  :  Jieggar't  ISitsh,  ii.  L 

graul'-ite.  s.     [From  Graul,  near  Schwarzen- 
bi-r^    in  Saxony,   where  it  occurs;  sutf.  -ite 
iUin.)  (q.v.).] 
Mill.  :The  saineas  TECTiciTE(q.v.).  {Dana). 

grau'-wac-ke,  s.    [Graywacke.] 

gra-va'-men,  s.  [Lat.,  from  gravo  =  to 
w'eigh  down  ;  gravis  =  heavy.] 

1.  The  substantial  cause  of  an  action  at  law  ; 
tho  ground  or  burden  of  eonijilaint ;  that  part 
of  an  accusation  which  weighs  most  heavily 
Against  the  accused. 

2.  A  representation;  a  motion:  specif.,  a 
nmtion  proposed  in  Convocation. 

"gra-vam'-in-ons,  «.  [Lat.  gravamen,  gen. 
gr(lmmin(is) ;  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -oiis,]  Grievous, 
burdensome. 

grave  (1),  v.t.    [Graves.] 

NauL:  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  by  burning 
off  tlie  weeds,  liarnacles,  &c.,  and  coating  it 
with  pitch  and  tallow. 

grave  (2).  graif,  "grav-yn,  v.(.  &i.  [A.S. 
grn/aii  =  to  dig,  to  engi-ave  ;  eogn.  with  Dut. 
graven;  B&n.  grave;  Sw.  grafva  ;  Icel.gra/a; 
Goth,  grahan  =  to  dig;  Ger.  graben;  Gr. 
7pti<f»u>  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  engrave ;  Fr. 
grayer  =  to  engrave  ;  Ir.  gm/aim  =  to  scrape.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

*  1,  To  dig. 

"  Thel  .  .  .  hadde  grave  on  the  ground  many  grete 
cauya."  Alexander  A  IHiulUmit,  6. 

2.  To  bnry,  to  inter,  to  entomb. 

"  Thau  in  a  grafe  thai  gan  him  grave." 

J.cgeiidi  of  JIuly  Rood.  p.  i9. 

*3.  To  carve  ;  to  fnrm  or  shape  by  cutting 
with  a  chisel,  as  a  sculptor. 

"Thr.u  ahalt  not  make  to  thee  any  graven  image."— 
Sxodiia  XX.  4. 

4.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  as  letters  or  figures  on 
stone,  wood,  metal,  &c.,  with  a  chisel  or 
graver ;  to  engrave. 

[He]  gravedit  on  a  gem  and  wore  it  next  his  he.irt." 
Cowper :  Anti-TheJyphthura. 

6.  To  impress  deeply. 

B.  Intmns.  :  To  carve  ;  to  write  or  cut 
words  or  flgm-es  on  wood,  metal.  &c.  ;  to  en- 
giave. 

"  Thou  Shalt  make.a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  il'~Exiidusxxxi\\.  36. 

•grave,  *  grafe,  *graive.  s.  [A.S.  gnpf; 
U.  S.  graf ;  O.  Fris.  gref ;  Dut.  graf ; 
O.  H.Ger.  graf;  Icel.  grof ;  Sw.  graj;  Dan. 
grav;  Ger.  ijrab.] 

L  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in 
wliieh  a  lunran  body  is  buried  ;  a  place  of 
interment;  a  tomb,  a  sepulchre. 

"  Tlie  graves,  nil  gav'ng  wide. 

'ta  forth  tiis  ppright." 


Every 
Shakcgp.  :  Midsutn. 


■  A'ighr's  Dream,  v.  % 


*  2.  Anything  graven  or  carved;  a  carved 
image. 

3.  A  place  of  great  elaugliter  or  mortality. 

4.  Destruction  ;  riiiu  ;  dciitli. 

■'  Richard  marked  litiii  (or  Uie  grave." 

Shaktaj,. :  a  llt-nrii  I'/.,  it  fl. 

grave-clothes,  s.  pi  The  clotlifs  or 
dres.s  in  which  the  dead  are  buried ;  a  winding 
sheet. 

"Alice,  in  hQT  ffravo-dothes  bound, 
Ghaatly  smiUug,  pomts  a  seat." 

Hooft :  Frederick  t  Alice. 

grave-digger,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  One  who  digs  graves. 

2.  Eutom. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  a 
fossorial  insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
family  Sphegidse,  which  digs  holes  in  clay,  in 
which  it  lays  its  eggs,  depositing  along  with 
them,  for  the  future  sustenance  of  its  larvae, 
caterpillars  and  spiders  slightly  stung,  so  as 
to  leave  them  half  dead.  Its  allies  every- 
where pursue  essentially  the  same  method  of 
operation. 

grave-maker,  *  graf-maliere,  s,    a 

grave-digger. 

"  tiardeuers.  dltchera,  aadgraae-TnaJieft," — Shakesp. .' 
Hamlet,  v.  1, 

grave-making,  s.  The  act  or  occupa- 
tion of  digging  graves. 

"  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  lila  huainesa  ?  he  singa 
B.t  grave-making."— Shakcsp. :  Ilamlut,  v.  L 

*  grave -man,  a.  A  sexton,  a  grave- 
digger. 

grave-mound,  s. 

AiUhrop. :  The  generic  term  for  what  Is 
probably  the  earliest,  and  certainly  the  most 
widely-distributed  form  of  funeral  monument. 
Greenwell(Cri7i5/t  £a7T0U's(Introd.),  p.  i.)pei- 
tineutly  applies  to  the  grave-mound  tht  words 
of  Horace,  "  monumentum  sere  perennins;" 
hnw  pertinently  may  be  jierceived  by  a  mental 
glance  at  the  barrows  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds, 
at  tlie  grave-mounds  tliat  spread  like  a  cover- 
ing uver  the  steppes  of  Westeiu  Asia,  and  at 
the  pyramids,  the  sepulclires  of  the  early 
Egyptian  kings.  The  facility  with  which  the 
savage  could  heap  a  mound  of  earth  over  tlie 
remains  of  his  dead  commended  this  form  of 
commemoration  to  his  little-developed  mind, 
and  to  this  day  such  sepulture  is  common 
among  certain  tribes  of  American  Indians  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  civilization  advanced, 
its  durability— whether  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
ficial hill,  a  huge  caii-n,  or  a  stupendous 
pyramid — was  reeognised  and  seized  on  by 
those  who  wished  to  raise  a  monunieut  be- 
fitting a  hero,  or  to  perpetuate  their  own 
memory.  In  British  barrows  flints  and  broken 
pottery  are  found  scarttered  in  such  away  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  accident.  Greenwell 
suggests  that  they  symbolised  some  religious 
idea,  and  adds  that  the  lines  in  Hamlet  (v.  1)— 

"  For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  ue  thrown  on  her" — 

may  have  reference  thereto.  He  accounts  for 
the"  rite  being  practised  at  the  grave  of  a 
suicide  denied  Christian  burial,  by  the  sup- 
position that,  as  a  survival  of  paganism,  it 
was  held  in  detestation  by  the  professors  of 
a  higher  form  of  religion.  [Barrow,  Cairn, 
Pyramid.  Tumulus.] 

•*  If  people  passing  by  the  snot  called  out  to  her. 
'  Mnwuimiuiaf'  she  wimld  reply  'Hoi'  as  the  Noi-se 
lieroes  used  to  speak  from  their  grave-moHnd$." — 
Jour.  Anthrop.  hisHt..  xi.  417. 

grave-post,  s. 

Anthrop.  :  A  board  fixed  at  the  head  of  the 
graves  of  many  Indian  tribes.  It  usually 
contains  the  totem  of  the  deceased,  and 
should  the  tomb  be  that  nf  a  warrior,  devices 
denoling  how  often  he  had  been  in  war  parties 
and  the  number  of  scalps  he  had  taken. 

"On  lookina;  at  his  grave-post,  it  bore  a  pictorial 
Inecripttoii  of  this  kind." — Schoolcra/t :  Indian  Tribes, 

L  338. 

grave-robber,  s.  One  who  steals  dead 
bodies  from  graves  ;  a  resurrectionist  (q.v.). 

grave-robbing,  s.  The  act  of  robbing 
a  grave  ;  body-snatching. 

grave-stone,  s.  A  stone  or  slab  laid 
over  or  erected  near  a  grave,  on  which  are 
written  or  cut  the  name,  age,  &c.,  of  the 
person  there  buried  ;  a  tombstone. 

'■  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave: 
Lie  where  the  liiiht  foam  of  t  ne  sea  luay  l»at 
Thy  grave-stone  daily."     .•i/mkegp.  .■  Tinion,  iv.  S. 

t  grave-wax,  s.    Adipocere  (q.v.). 


grave-yard,  s.  An  inclosed  ground  tn 
wlinh  the  dead  are  bui'icd  ;  a  burial-ground; 
a  cemetery. 

grave,   a.     [Fr.,   from   Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
giave ;  cngn.  with  Gotli.  kavrs  =■  heavy  ;  Gr, 
papus  (barus)  ;  Sansc.  guru;  tip.  &  Ital.  grave.) 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  Lit.  :  Heavy  ;  of  weight. 

"  His  shield  grave  and  ([reftt.'*        Chapman. 

2.  Fignratlvtbj: 

(1)  Weighty ;  serious ;  Important ;  mo- 
mentous, 

"  Gordon  however  ]j.Ji.it.ively  refused  to  take  on  him 
self  ao  grave  a  respoiuiibUity." — Macaulay  :  ilitt,  Kng., 
ch.  xiii. 

(2)  Important ;  of  weight,  credible. 

"  The  gravest  of  their  own  writers,  and  t>t  etrangen, 
do  bear  them  witness." — Ureiv :  Cotmologia  Sacra, 

3.  Sedate ;  solemn  ;  sober  ;  serious. 

"Justice  i3  grave  and  decoroua." — Burke:  On  tik# 
French  Jievotution, 

4.  Serious  ;  heavy:  as,  a.  grave  charge. 

*  5.  Plain  ;  staid  ;  sedate;  not  gaudy;  quiet: 
as,  a  grave  dress. 

6.    Not  sharp  of  sound  ;  not  acute,     [Ao 

CENT.] 

"The  acute  accent  ralBing  the  voice  .  .  .  and  th» 
grave  depressing  it  lower,  and  both  having  nome  em- 
phasis.— i.e.  more  rigorous  prouunciatioo." — Bolder. 

IL  Music: 

1.  Deep  in  pitch  :  a.s,  grave  hexachord,  the 
lowest  hexachiird  in  the  Guidonian  system. 

2.  Slow  in  pace  ;  solemnly. 

%  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  grave, 
serio7is,  and  solemn:  *•  6Vaye  expresses  more 
than  serious;  it  does  n<  t  merely  besi)eak  the 
absence  of  mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind 
which  is  disphiyed  in  all  the  movements  of 
tlie  body.  A  m:iu  may  be  grave  in  his  walk, 
in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his  looks,  and 
all  his  exterior ;  he  is  serious  only  in  big 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour. 
Solemn  expresses  more  than  either  grave  or 
serious;  like  serious,  it  is  employed  not  so 
much  to  characterize  either  the  person  or  tlie 
thing:  the  judge  pronounces  the  solevin  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  a 
]>reaeher  delivers  many  solemn  warnings  to  his 
hearers."    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grave  (3),  v.t.    [Grave,  a.] 

Music  :  To  render  grave,  as  a  note  or  tone. 

grav'-el,  *grav-elle,  *gra-vylle,  s.    [O, 

Fr.  g'ravele,  gruveile ;  Fr.  gravelle,  gi-avier. 
dimin.  of  O.  Fr.  grave,  greve  =  rough  and 
mixed  with  stones.  Prob.  from  the  same  root 
as  Bret,  grouan ;  Corn,  grow ;  WeL  gro  = 
gravel;  Gael,  grotklach  =  gravelly  ;  Sansc.  ffrd- 
vaii  =  a  stone.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Small  pebbles,  stones,  or 
fragments  of  stone,  intermixed  with  sand, 
loam,  clay,  flints,  die. 

"  Gravel  conaiata  of  flints  of  all  the  neual  sizes  and 
colours,  of  tlje  SL'veral  Hurts  nf  pebbles;  auuietimei 
with  a  few  pyritse.  and  oln^r  luineml  bodies,  con- 
fusedly intermixed,  and  common  mi-iui."  —  Woodward, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Geol. :  Gravel  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  disintegrated  portions  of  rock, 
which  tend  to  be  tirst  blocks  or  boulders, 
then  pebbles,  next  gravel,  and  finally  sand,  if 
not  even  silt.  The  fragments  of  which  it  is 
composed  vai  y  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  hen's  egg. 

2.  Pathol. :  The  presence  of  minute  concre- 
tions in  the  urine  constitutes  the  afVeetion 
known  as  the  gravel.  It  is  usually  owing  to 
the  presence  of  uric  acid,  urates,  oxalates,  and 
phosphates.  Amongst  exceptional  urinary 
calculi  are  carbonate  of  lime,  cystine,  xanthine, 
fatty  and  fibrinous  concretions.  The  chief 
symptoms  are  dull,  acliing  pains  over  the 
renal  regions,  extending  to  the  thighs,  fre- 
quent micturition,  and  the  occasional  ajipear- 
ance  in  the  urine  of  blood,  pus,  epithelium, 
or  unorganized  sediments,  chiefly  uric  acid 
and  oxalates. 

"Most  physicians  doe  hichly  commend  their  roots 
[.tsparagusj  brused  and  t-iKen  in  white  witie.  for  to 
ex|>ell  the  stone  and  graueU,"~~P.  Bolland:  Plinie, 
bk.  XJL,  ch.  X. 

gravel-patb,  gravel-walk,  s.  A  path 
or  alley  covered  with  gravel ;  a  gravelled  ]);tth. 
"  My  garden  w;is  laid  out  in  gravel-watkt,  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  right  auBlea."— A"»w«: .'  Essays,  No.  TBi. 

gravel-pit,  s.  a  pit  or  excavation  out 
of  which  gravel  is  dug. 

"  He  s.aw  Mr,  .Sucli-a-i>ne  go  this  morning  .it  nin« 
o'clock  towards  the  grav«l-pit$." — Steele:  SpecUUor, 
No.  133. 


boll.  h6^i  poiit.  j^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing; 
-cian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -  sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhiin.      -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  —  bcl.  del. 
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^avel— gravitation 


^avel-root,  s. 

hot.  :  Ku/uUorium.  purpureum. 

gravel-Stone,  s, 

Clum.,  (i'c.  :  One  of  the  miDute  concretions 
whose  iiiBsence  in  the  urine  constitutes  the 
disease  called  Gravel  (q.v,). 

|;r&V-9l,  V  t.     [Gravel,  s.] 
I.  Literally : 
L  To  cover  with  gravel ;  to  lay  gravel  on. 

"  The  lounger  i^ldoin  Btrnys 
BfifODd  the  ouiouth  «nd  griLvrUed  iniiM.'' 

Acw«  ;  UriUal  of  TrUrmaln,  II.  ii.  28. 

•2.  To  run  a  ship  on  to  tlie  sand  or  beach. 

*•  And  when  we  were  (alien  Into  a  place  between  two 
B«W,  tiey  gyarellrd  the  iliip'  [<'r.  imaK^ihav 
itpoK-eU.in),  Aiitti,  Vera,,  ran  the  ihlp  aground.]— j4ctt 
XXVii.  fl.    (Kheiuis.) 

*3.  To  ciiuae  to  stick  in  the  sand  or  gravel. 

"  William  the  Conqueror,  wh«n  he  Invaded  this 
lalaod.  chrtiuetl  at  IiIb  ainv..!  to  Uc  ifr'trellfil:  and  oue 
of  hi»  feet  eitick  so  iiiBi  m  the  aaud,  that  he  fell  to  the 
ground."— C''(»»d«n.'  /Cemaint. 

4.  To  hurt  the  foot  of,  as  a  horse  by  sand 
or  gravel  lodged  under  the  shoe. 

*II.  Fig.  :  To  perplex  utterly,  to  confound, 
to  worry  and  distress.     [Gravel,  s.  II.  2.] 

"The  phyaician  was  so  gravelled  and  amazed  withall, 
that  he  had  not  a  word  more  to  »&y."—M<yrth :  J'lu- 
tarch,  p.  764. 

grave-less,  a.  [Eng.  grave,  s.  ;  -lesc.]  With- 
out a  gr;ive  or  tomh  ;  unburied. 

'■  My  brave  Egyptians  all. 
Ry  the  disrandying  of  this  pelletted  atoru], 

1.1&  <;ra"e/rss." 

S-akeip.  :  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  111.  IL 

gr&V-elled,  /w.  -par,  or  a.     [Gravel,  v.] 

grav'-el-li-nesSp  s.  [Kng.  gmvelly;  -ness.l 
Tiie  quality  it  state  of  being  gravelly,  or 
abounding  with  gravel. 

grav'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gravel,  v.] 
A.  4i  B.  -is  pr.  par.  &  particip,  adj :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  !^nhstantive : 
X.  Literally  : 

1.  The  act  of  covering  or  coating  with  gravel. 

2.  The  gravel  with  which  any  area  is  covered. 
n.  Fig.:  The  act  of  worrying,  perplexing, 

or  confounding  utterly. 

grav'-el-ly,  a.  [Eng.  gravel;  -ly.]  Full  of 
or  abounding  with  gravel ;  consisting  or  of 
the  nature  of  gravel ;  covered  with  gravel. 

"  Oft  p.iciuE;,  as  the  maviner  his  deck. 
My  jraveT/y  bounds."       Cowper :  Four  Agt». 

gra've-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  grave,  a. ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  grave,  serious,  or  solemn  manner ; 
seriously;  solemnly  ;  in  sober  earnest. 

*■  It  was  gravely  s-aid  that  she  had  cast  fearful  spells 
on  those  whom  ahe  h&m."—Macaulay :  Bitt.  Eng., 
cfa.  xlii. 

*'2.  In  a  sober,  staid,  or  quiet  manner; 
without  grandness  or  show  :  as,  To  be  gravely 
dressed. 

gra-ve-men'-te,  adv.    [Ital.] 

Music :  Slowly  and  in  a  solemn  style. 

grav'-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Grave,  v.] 

gra've-ness.  s.  [Eng.  gmi^e,  a. ;  -ness  ]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  grave;  seiious ; 
solemnity  ;  gravity  ;  sobriety  of  behaviour  ; 
dignity. 

"  His  sables  and  his  weeds 
Impoi-ting  health  and  gntvenrss." 

Shakesp. .   Uamlet,  iv.  7. 

•  gra-Ve'-6-len9e,  s.  [Lat.  graveolentia,  from 

graveoltns  =  sra-dling  strongly  (q.v.)  ;  Fr. 
graveolence.]     A  strong  and  otlensive  smell. 

•  gra- ve -6-lent,  a.     [Lat.  graveolens,   from 

gravis  =  heavy,  and  olens^  pr.  par.  oX  oleo  =  to 
smell]  Smelling  strongly  and  offensively; 
stinking. 

"The  butter  waa  yellow,  and  something  j7rar«rf«i(." 
— Boyle  -    Works,  iv.  SSs. 

grav'-er,  *  graf-er,  *  graf-ere,  •  grav- 

OWre,  s.     [A. 3.  gra-fere;  Fr.  graveur.] 

1.  One  who  carves  or  engraves ;  one  whose 
business  is  to  carve  or  engrave  uimn  wood, 
stone,  metal,  &c. ;  an  engraver,  a  sculptor 

•"  Juat  like  11  marble  statue  did  he  stand. 
Cut  by  some  s^\\i\\\ graver' t  Artful  band." 

Cowley  :  Pyrunnu  *  Thitbe.     Tlve  Song. 

2.  The  tool  or  style  used  in  graving.  They 
are  made  of  ditTerent  shajies,  according  to  the 
purjiose  intended,  and  are  of  fine  steel ;  a  burin. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  turning  iron  after 
It  has  been  rouglied  out  by  the  heel-tool. 


*  graV-er~f,  «.  I  Eng.  graver  ;  -y.j  Tlie  pro- 
cess or  art  of  graving  ;  engraving,  engravery. 

"  Any  piece  of  picture,  or  gravery  and  emboulug.'* — 
P.  Holland. 

gravef ,  &.  pi.    [Greaves  (2).] 

*  ^aV-ic,  a.  [Eng,  grav{ity)  ;  -de.]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  causing  gravitation  ;  as,  gravic 
forces,  gravic  attraction. 

*  gr*iv'-ld,  a.  [Lat.  gravidus,  from  gravis  = 
TiL^avy.]  Big  or  heavy  with  child  ;  pregnant; 
fruitful.    (Lit.  djig.) 

■■The  gracloufl  king 
To  ea«e  and  crown  their  gravid  piety, 
Qraiit«  their  request." 

Jitaumont :  Ptyche,  a  xr. 

*  gjrS.v'-i-date*  v.t.  [Lat.  gravidatm,  pa.  par. 
of  gravida  =  to  luad,  to  impregnate  ;  gravidas 
=  loaded,  pregnant.]  To  cause  to  become 
gravid  or  big  with  child. 

"  Her  womb  Is  said  to  hear  him  (blessed  Is  the  womb 
that  bitri.-  tliee),  tci  have  been  gravidaied  or  great  with 
child."— Harrow  .   Surmoiu,  vol.  il.,  eer.  24. 

*  grav-i~da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  gravidatus,  pa. 
par.  of  gravida. \  The  act  of  making  preg- 
nant ;  the  state  of  becoming  or  being  preg- 
nant; pregnancy. 

"  As  fv  yatrrpi  exftv  expresseth  a  proper  gravida- 
tion.  so  doth  eV  yatrrpi.  <rvWa^(i.v  a  proper  concep- 
tion."—/*ear»on  .*  On  the  Creed,  Art.  lil. 

*  gra-vid'-i-tj^,  s.      [Lat.   ^ravidw*  =  loaded, 

pregnant.]      The    state    of    being    pregnant ; 
pregnancy. 

"  The  signs  of  gravidity  and  ob^ttructlons  are  bard  to 
be  diatingutahed  in  the  beffUuii ng."—<l r&u/hnof .-  On 
Diet. 

grat-vif' -10,  a.  [Lat.  3ravis  =  heavy,  and  facia— 
to  make.]  Making  heavy;  adding  or  giving 
weight  to. 

grav-i-gra'-da,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
and  gradus  =  a  step  ;  gradior  =  to  take  steps, 
to  walk.] 

PalCEont,  :  Ground-sloths  ;  a  tribe  or  family 
of  edentate  mammals,  now  extinct.  The 
name  is  modelled  on  Tardigrada,  sometimes 
used  for  the  Bradypodidae.  or  ordinary  sloths, 
to  which  the  Gravlgnida  were  akin.  Besides 
other  differences,  they  were  mucli  larger.  The 
tribe  or  family  comprised  the  huge  Megathe- 
rium, the  Mylodon,  the  Megalonyx,  &c.  (q.v.). 
All  are  American,  and  of  Post-pliocene  age. 

grav'-i-grade,  a.    iGravigrada.] 

Palmont.  :  Walking  heavily  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  edentate  tribe  or  family  Gravigrada 
(q.v.). 

*  gra-vil'-6-quen5e,  s.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy, 
grave,  and  loqiiens,  pr.  par.  of  loquor  =  to 
speak.]   Grave  or  weighty  speech  or  language. 

gra-vim'-e-ter,  s.  [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy  ; 
GV.  p-irpov  {victron)  =  a  measure.]  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  specific  gravities  of 
bodies,  solid  or  liquid. 

grav-i-mef -ric,  a.  [Eng.  grammetr(y)  ;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gravimetry;  determined 
or  ascertained  by  a  gravimeter. 

gravimetric-analysis,  s. 

Chem.  :  The  method  of  analyzing  compound 
bodies,  performed  by  decomposing  them  and 
finding  their  elemental  weight, 

gra-vim'-e-try,  5  [Lat.  gravis  =  hea'i'y.  and 
Gr.  n^rpoy (vietron)  —  a  measure.]  The  art  or 
science  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
bodies- 

g^av'-ing,  pa.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Grave  (2),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  or  carving 
wof.id,  stone,  metals,  &c. 

"He  [HolbeinJ  Icimed  besides,  graving,  casting, 
modelling,  pjid  architecture" — Walpole:  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,  vol    i.,  cb.  iv. 

2.  That  which  is  carved  or  engraved  ;  carved 
work. 

"Skilful  to  work  in  gold  ;  also  to  grave  any  manner 
of  grafing."—^  Ckroniclet  IL  \. 

II.  Fig.  :  Anything  impressed  deeply  upon 
the  heart  or  mind. 


grav'-ing.  s.  [Grave  (1),  v.]  Cleaning  a 
ship's  bottom  by  burning  off  the  sea-weed, 
and  then  paying  the  planks  with  pitch.  Ships 


were  formerly  beached  for  this  jmrpose,  ftud 
the  work  was  done  during  the  time  of  the  ebb. 
It  is  also  called  beaming  (q.v.). 

"At  work  on  the  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and 
side,  waahing,  and  graving,  and  stopping,  aa  every 
seafaring  nuux  knows  how.'  —De}09 :  AoMruon  CruMM, 
i/l.  li 

graving-dock,  s.  A  dock  into  which 
vesseK  are  tlnated  to  have  their  bottoms  exa- 
mined  and  cleaned :  a  dry-dork.  The  vesKel 
is  floated  in  and  the  gates  at  the  eutrancft 
closed  when  the  tide  is  at  ebb. 

graving-plece,  s. 

Shipbuild. :  A  small  piece  of  wood  inserted 
to  supply  the  defects  of  a  plank. 

gra'-vi-ta,  adv.    [itai.] 

Mus.  :  With  weight,  dignity,  and  majesty. 

grS.v'-i-tate,  v.t.     [Lat.  gravitatem,  accus.  of 
gravitas  =  weight,  gravity  ;  Fr.  graviter.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  be  affected  by  or  under  the  'n- 
fiuence  of  gravitation  ;  to  move  by  gravita- 
tion ;  to  tend  to  the  centre. 

"AH  its  parts  magnetic  iMwer  assert, 
And  to  each  other .^ruri/a/i!," 

iStackmore  :  Creation,  bk.  IL 

2.  Fig. :  To  tend  towards  any  centre  ot 
attraction  ;  to  be  attracted. 

"A  multitude  of  those  mean  and  timid  politicians 
who  untMrAUy  grarif-ite  t^jwards  the  atruuger  jArty.' 
— iiacaulay:  Biit.  Eng.,  ch.  xlil. 

grSv-i-ta'-tion,  s.     [Eug.  jrai>ito((f); -ton* 
Fr.  gravitation.} 
I.  Ordinary  Languagt : 

1.  Lit.  :  In  the  same  sense  aa  II.  1. 

"  When  the  loose  mountain  trembles  from  on  high, 
SbaU  gravitalwn  ceaae.  if  you  go  by  ?  " 

Pope:  Euay  on  ilan.  iv.  128. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Attraction  produced  not  by  a  physical, 
but  by  some  moral  force. 

(2)  Downward  tendency  in  the  literary 
world- 

"  With  all  the  might  otgravitatian  blest." 

Pope  :  Danciad.  ii.  818. 

XL  Physics  :  A  natural  force  acting  upon  all 
material  bodies  througliout  the  universe,  with 
the  effect  of  attracting  or  drawing  them  to 
each  other.  Hence  it  is  often  called  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation.  It  has  been  shown 
that  every  molecule  of  one  body  acts  upon 
every  molecule  of  the  other.  The  attraction 
between  two  material  particles  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  their 
distances  asunder, — i.e.,  the  force  of  gravity 
decreases  in  exact  proportion  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  increases.  Universal  or  general 
gravitation  may  be  divided  into  celestial  and 
terrestrial  gravitation  ;  but  when  the  earth  is 
viewed  as  a  planet  the  second  category  disap- 
pears in  the  first. 

1.  Celestial  gravitation : 

(1)  Hist.  :  A  glimmering  perception  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  attracted  each  other  was 
possessed  by  Democritus  and  Epicurus  in  an- 
cient times,  and  by  Bacon,  Galileo,  Kei>Ier, 
and  Hooke  during  the  dawn  of  modern 
science  ;  but  the  decisive  discovery  of  th© 
universality  of  gravitation  and  the  "  law  '* 
regulating  the  operations  was  reserved  for 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Cavendish  Illustrated 
Newton's  discovery  by  experiment. 

(2)  Gravitation  among  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
Two  forces  operate  against  each  other,  the 
one  a  projectile  and  the  other  an  attractive 
force.  If  the  former  only  existed,  the  several 
planets  would  go  off  into  space,  moving,  un- 
less collision  with  other  bodies  occurred,  in 
straight  lines  onward  forever,  unless,  indeed, 
some  subtle  ether  gradually  retarded  their 
progress  and  ultimately  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  rest.  If  gravity  alone  operated,  the 
planets  would  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sun  with  continually  increasing  velocity,  till 
they  impinged  upon  his  surface  with  de- 
structive etfect.  The  working  against  each 
other  of  the  two  antagonistic  forces  makes 
them  move  around  tlie  central  lumiuary  in 
elliptic  orbits,  the  motion  being  so  be-nntifully 
adjusted  that  when  the  planet  is  nearest  the 
sun  and  apparently  in  danger  of  becoming  too 
powerfully  under  his  attraction,  the  increased 
velocity  thus  acquired  carries  the  body  past 
the  danger.  Not  merely  does  the  sun  attract 
the  planets,  but  the  planets  attract  the  sun. 
Properly  speaking,  they  do  not  revolve  around 
him,  but  he  and  they  mutually  revolve  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all, 
which  is  a  point  (not  the  centre)  within  the 
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bod3'  of  the  sun.  Tlie  same  laws  operate  in 
the  case  of  the  X'lanets  with  eacli  other,  the 
primary  bodies  with  their  satellites,  Sn:,—i.e., 
they  attract  each  other  diret;tly  as  their  re- 
spective masses,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  their  distances. 

2.  TerrestrUil  gravitation:  The  law  of  gravi- 
tation as  operalin^;  on  the  earth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  ground. 
(Gravity.] 

If  Law  of  gTaviiailon :  [Gravitation,  II.]. 

gravitation-measure,  s. 

Physics  :  (For  def.  see  example). 

"  Force  is  BAld  to  he  expressed  in  gmvUatton-mea- 
aure,  when  it  is  expreaaeu  aa  equnl  to  the  weiglit  of 
a  given  inaa&."—Bv»rett :  Th^  C.  W.  S.  Sytlem  of  Units, 
cb.  iii.,  p.  13. 

gr&V-i-tar-tive,  a.     [Eng.  gravitat(e) ;  -ive.) 
Causing  to  gravitate,  or  tend  towards  a  centre. 

griv'-i-ty,  *  grav-i-tee,  *  grav-1-tie,  s. 

[Fr.  graviU ;  from  Lat.  gravitas  =  weight, 
gravity  ;  gravis  =  heavy  ;  Ital.  gravitd ;  Sp. 
gravidad.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy ; 
weight,  heaviness. 

"A  thing  of  that  waight  and  gravitee.  that  it  waieth 
Bome  soulee  dowiie  vnto  the  deepe  pyt  of  hell  "—Sir  T. 
More  :    H'orkes,  p.  1,035. 

2.  Weight  or  importance  ;  seriousness. 

"  Length  tlierefore  is  a  tiling  which  the  gra."itie  and 
weight  of  such  actions  I  prayer]  doth  require."— tfoofcec  ; 
£ccleii(Uticat  Polity,  bk.  v. 

3.  Seriousness,  enormity,  flagraney,  atro- 
ciousness  ;  as,  the  gravity  of  the  offence. 

4.  Graveness,  soberness,  soriousness,  or 
dignity  of  demeanour. 

"  Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  (oily. 
Alight  well  befit  the  solitary  student." 

Johnson ;  Irene,  111,  L 

II.  Technically : 

1,  M}iS. :  Lowness  or  depth  of  tone  or  note. 

2.  Physics  :  Terrestrial  gravitation,  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  gravitation  on  the 
earth,  specially  in  making  heavy  bodies  fali  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  planet  in  the  direction  of  its 
centre.  Newton  and  Bessel  have  shown  that 
in  a  vacuum  a  sovereign  and  a  feather  will  fall 
with  equal  speed,  though  the  rate  will  be  very 
different  in  the  atmospheric  air.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  whole  earth,  considered  as  a  sjihen-, 
on  a  body  at  its  surface,  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  matter  of  the  earth  were  collected  at 
its  centre.  The  attraction  of  the  eaith  on  a 
body  within  its  surface  is  tlie  same  as  if  the 
spherical  shell  situated  between  the  body  and 
the  earth's  surface  was  removed ;  or  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  matter  situated  nearer  to 
the  earth's  surface  than  the  body  was  collected 
at  the  centre,  and  all  the  matter  situated  at  a 
greater  distance  was  removed.  The  weight 
of  a  body  is  jiruportioned  to  the  attraction 
which  it  exerts,  hence  gravity  in  many  cases 
means  simply  weight.     [Sjiecijic  gravity.] 

%  (1)  Centre  of  gravity :  [Centre,  III.  (21)]. 

(2)  Specific  gTairity  : 

Physics,  Mi7i.,  &c. :  The  relative  density  of 
a  substance  ;  the  weight  of  a  body  compared 
with  that  of  anr>ther  body  having  the  same 
magnitude.  To  obtain  this,  it  is  first  weighed 
in  air,  which  shows  its  absolute  weight.  Next 
it  is  weighed  in  water,  to  show  how  much  it 
loses  in  this  element.  There  have  now  been 
ascertained  the  absolute  weights  of  two  bodies 
of  equal  bulk,— viz.,  the  one  experimented  on, 
and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  tht-se  weights  is 
that  also  of  their  specitic  gravities.  Let  1  be 
the  weight  of  water,  and  first  let  the  body  be 
heavier  than  that  liquid,  then  the  weight 
which  it  loses  in  water  is  to  the  absolute 
weight  as  1  to  tlie  specific  gravity  required. 
If  li;,'hter  than  water,  then  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air,  plus  the  weight  needful  to 
make  it  sink  in  water,  is  to  its  weight  in  air, 
so  is  1  to  the  specific  gravity.  On  this  prin- 
ciple are  constructed  such  instruments  as 
Nich  Ison's  portable  balance.  In  solids  and 
liquids  the  standard  is  generally  distilled 
water  ;  for  the  gases,  atmospheric  air.  Spe- 
cific gravity  is  proportionate  to  density, 
and  the  words  may  be  used  almost  inter- 
changeably.    [Density.] 

gravity -battery,  s.  A  form  of  double- 
fluid  battery,  in  wliicli  the  fluids  range  them- 
selves at  different  heights  in  a  single  jar  by 
virtue  of  their  different  specific  gravities.  The 
Copper  or—  element  is  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
zinc  or  -1-  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell. 


gravity- railroad,  «.  A  railroad  on 
which  the  cars  move  down  an  inclined  plane 
by  their  own  weight  alone. 

•  grav'-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  gravis  =  heavy,  grave.. 

1.  Grave,  serious,  sage,  thoughtful,  weighty. 
"  The  most  prudent  j7r'auou*  persuiiBofauery  countie, 

cytie,  porte,  and  borough."— i/<i// .  Benry  V'lJ.  (an.  l), 

2.  Grave,  important,  serious,  momentous. 

"  Orauoiu  matters  concemyng  the  welths  of  bothe 
the  realiuea."— tfa^f  ■  £dwttrd  IV.  (an.  22.) 

*  graV-OU8-ly,  odu.  [Eng.  gravoits  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  grave,  serious,  or  thoughtful  manner ; 
gravely. 

"  grav-owre,  s.    [GrtAVKR.] 

gra  -vy,  '  grea-vy,  *  grea-vle,  s.     [Etym. 

doubtful ;  probably  formed  from  graves {q^.\ .).~\ 
The  juice  which  drojis  from  meat  wliile  roast- 
ing, made  into  a  dressing  for  the  meat  when 
served  up. 

"I  have  been  invited  to  a  pawnbroker's  table,  by 
pretending  to  hate  gravy." — Ooldsmith:  Cituen  of  the 
World,  let,  26. 

gra-wa'-tha,  s.     [A  Brazilian  word.] 

Bot.  :  A  kind  of  Bromelia  used  in  South 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes.  Called 
also  Curra-tow. 

gray,  *  gra. "  grai, '  graye, '  grel,  *  grey, 
*  gl*eye,  cc.  &i  s.  [A.y.  grcpg ;  cogn.  wiih 
Dnt.  graauw ;  Icel.  grdr ;  Dan.  graa;  fSw. 
grl ;  Ger.  grau;  Lat.  ravxis;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grdio.] 

A.  As  adjective : 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  Of  a  colour  between  white  and  black  ; 
lioary  ;  of  the  colour  of  hair  wliitened  by  age  ; 
ashy-coloured. 

"These  jraj/ and  dun  colours  may  aUo  be  produced 
by  mixing  whites  and  blacks." — Newton :  Optics. 

2.  Having  hair  whitened  by  age  ;  gray- 
haired. 

"Living  creatures  generally  do  change  their  hair 
with  age,  turning  to  be  gray."— Bacon  :  Natural  BUt. 

3.  Whitened  or  made  hoary  by  age. 

"  My  hair  ia  gray,  but  not  with  years," 

Byron :  Pritoner  of  ChUlon. 

4.  Dusky,  dark. 

"  Gray  diiwn  appears,  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  boaom  of  the  distant  plain." 

CoiPpi^  .   i'ro'jreis  of  Error,  82. 

*  II.  Fig. :  Old,  mature  ;  as,  gray  experience. 

B.  As  substantive: 

I.  Ordina-ry  Language : 
1.  A  gray  colour ;  a  colour  between  white 
and  black  ;  a  neutral  tint. 
*2.  A  gray-beard  ;  au  old,  gray-headed  man. 

"  Telling  his  tale  alway  this  old  gn-y  " 

Chaucer:  Truilus,  hk.  iv. 

*3,  A  kind  of  fur. 

"Gold  ne  aoluer.Jvouh  ne  gray  " 

0.  Eng   iliscell.,  p.  94. 

*  4.  A  badger. 

"  The  griiyfs,  polcata,  or  brocks,  have  a  cast  by  them. 
selves,  when  they  be  aftraid  of  hunters."— y,  BoUand : 
Plinie,  bk.  viii..  ch.  xxxvili 

5.  A  kind  of  salmon  {Salvw  erox). 

^  The  gray  of  tlie  morning:  The  dawn. 
IL  Technically : 

1,  Bot. :  A  genus  of  colours  ;  the  species 
are  ash-gray,  ash-grayish,  pearl  gray,  slate 
gray,  lead-coloured,  smoky,  mouse-coloured, 
hoary,  and  rather  hoary.     (LindUy.) 

2.  Entom.  :  A  moth,  Diayitkcecia  ccesia. 
(Nevmiaii.) 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Gray-eyed,  gray- 
headed,  gray-haired,  Aic. 

gray-antimony,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Stibkite  (q.v.). 

gray-beard,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  man  with  a  gray-beard ;  an  old  man 
(frequently  in  contempt). 

"  Then  said  the  Lord  :  This  glass  to  praise 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! 
The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys." 

Longftllow  :  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

2.  The  name  given  to  a  large  earthen  jar, 
or  bottle,  for  holding  wine  or  spirituous  liquor. 
Originally  applied  to  a  kind  of  stoneware 
drinking  jugs,  with  bearded  faces  on  them  in 
relief,  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

"There's  plenty  o"  brandy  in  the  grey-beard  that 
Luckie  Macleari©  sent  down."— ScoK  ."  Warerley.  ch 
liiv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Having  a  gray  beard ;  gray- 
bearded  ;  old. 


gray-bird,  s.    A  species  of  thrush. 

gray-bread,  «.      Bread  made  of  rye  or 

cats, 

gray-carpet,  s. 

Entom.  :  Aleucis  pictaria,  a  British  moth  of 
the  group  Geouietriua  and  the  famdy  Caberidae. 

gray  cast-iron,  «. 

Metali.  :  Gray  cast-iron  contains  (arbon 
chemically  comiiined.  and  also  graphite  in  a 
free  state.  When  gray  cast-inui  is  treated  with 
an  acid,  the  graphite  separates  out  in  blac^ 
scales. 

gray-cobalt,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Smaltite  (q.v.). 

gray  copper-ore,  s. 

Mi}i. :  The  same  as  Tetrahedrite  (q.v.X 

gray-cotton,  s. 

Comm.  :  Unbleached  and  nndyed  aotton 
cloth. 

gray-fibres,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Pale  gray  fibres  found  with  or  with- 
out white  ones  in  the  sympathetic  or  other 
nerves.  They  were  first  discovered  by  Reiiiak, 
and  are  often  called  after  his  name.    (Quain.) 

gray-fly,  s.    [Gratfly.] 

gray  -  friars,  grey  -  friars.  5.     The 

Franciscans  (q.v.). 

gray-geese,  s.  pi.  A  name  vulgarly  given 
to  large  field  stones,  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

"  Biggin  a  dry-stane  dyke,  I  think,  wi'  the  grey- 
geese,  as  they  ca'  thae  great  loose  stouea. ' — ScoU :  Uladt 
Dwarf,  ch.  iv. 

gray-goods,  $.     [GRAT-co-rroN.] 

gray-heads,  s.  pi.  Heads  of  gray-coloured 
oats,  growing  among  others  that  are  not. 
{Gall :  Encyc.) 


The  female  of  the  black- 


gray-hen. 

cock. 

*  gray-hooded,  a.    Gray ;  dusky. 

"  They  left  me,  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  even. 
Rose  lium  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoe'ius'  wain." 
MUtun:  Comut,  189- 

gray-malkin,  s.    [Grimalkin.] 

gray-mare,  grey-mare,  s.  A  cant 
term  tor  a  wife  ;  from  the  ]iioverb  "Thepray- 
m^re  is  the  better  horse,"  that  is  the  wife  is 
master. 

"The  vulgar  pro  verb,  that  the  <7r^y-mare  in  the  better 
horse,  oriuiuttted,  I  Buspect.  in  the  preierence generally 
given  to  the  gre;/-7nitres  of  Flanders  over  the  finest 
coach  horses  of  England." — Macaulay :  Biit.ofEng., 
ch.  lii, 

gray-owl,  grey-owl,  s. 

Ornith.:  Thesameasthe  tawnyow],Si/rft£uw 
stridula. 

gray-pease,  s.  pi.    Common  pease  in  a 

dried  state. 

*  gray,  v.i-  &  t.     [Gray,  s.] 

A.  Intratis. :  To  become  gray  or  white. 

"  All  grays  the  gres.  that  grene  watz  ere." 

Qawaine,  526. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  make  gray. 

"  Thou  hast  gray'd  a  thousand." 

Shirley     Gird  in  a  Cage,  v. 

grajr'-fly,  s.     [Eng.  gray,  and  ;?!/.] 

Entom.  :  A  species  of  CEstrus,  called  also 
the  trumpet  fly  (q.v,). 

"  What  time  the  grayfly  winds  her  sultry  horn." 
MHion:  Lycidas,S& 

gray'-hound,  5.     [Greyhound.] 

gray-xsh,  *  gra-ish,  grey'-ish,  a.    [Eng. 
gray;  -i-sh.]     Somewhat  gray  in  c<jlour. 
"  A  globe-like  head,  a  gold-lilie  haire, 
A  forehead  smooth  and  hie, 
On  either  aide  did  shine  a  graish  eie." 

Warner  :  Alftions  England,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  90. 

gray" -lag,    gray'-lagg,   s.      [Eng.   gray, 

second    element    doubtful ;    of.    A.S.  lagu  = 

water,  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  Ital.  Uigo  —  a  lake.] 

Ornith. :   Anser  ferns,  believed   to   be  the 

origin  of  the  domestic  goose. 

grayle,  s.    [Grail.] 

gray-ling,  a,  &  $.     [Eng.  ^ay;  dimin.  soft 

■ling.\ 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  a  dull  brown  or  gray  colour. 
(See  the  compound.) 


boll,  b^;  poiit,  j(S^l;  cat,  9eU,  choms,  9bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^t.     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cioos,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  doL 
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B,  As  substantive  : 

1.  lehthy. :  A  British  fresh-water  fish,  Thymat- 
Ivjs  vulyaris,  one  of  tlie  Salinonidae.  It  is 
tomiiion  in  some  iiiitisli  streams. 

"  Wholesale  deatructioiiot  trout,  Biuelt.and  ffrai/linj 
In  the  Teviot."—  fi't-ekig  iicoUmtin,  J  iily  12,  1878. 

2.  Eutom.  :  [Gravlino-buiterflvJ. 
grayling-butterfly,  s. 

Entom. :  A  Bntibli  butterfly,  IlippaTckut  or 
Satiims  Semele.  Its  general  eoluur  is  dull 
bro  wn  above,  fidvous  beneath,  with  dark  spots. 

Jfray-ly,  grey'-ly,  adv.  (Kng.  gray,  grey; 
■lij.]  ill  a  -iL-y  colour;  with  a  gray  tinge. 
(Keats:  Etnlyuiion,  i.  231.) 

gray'-mill,  gray^-mil-let,  s.  [Qromwell.] 

*  grayne,  s.     [Grain.] 

gray'-ness,  grey-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gray,  grey; 
•iits.s.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  gray. 

gray'-stone.  s.    [Greystone.] 

gray'-wack-e,  s.    [GRErwAcKE.] 

gray'-weth-er,  s.    [Gbetwether.] 

graze  (1),  *gra9e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etyin.  doul»t- 
ful.  Accoiding  to  tikeat  coined  from  rase  = 
to  .'^crape  slightly,  with  smne  confusion  with 
grate,  v. ;  according  to  others  connected  with 
graze  (2).     Cf.  graze  (2),  A^  II.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  touch  or  rub  slightly  in 
passing;  to  brusli  the  surface  liglitly, 

"  It  merely  tore  his  coat,  (/ru:r(/  his  shoithler,  and 
drew  two  or  three  uuiicea  L>f  bluod." — Jlacautay :  llUt. 
£ng.,  ch.  xvL 

B,  Intrans. :  To  touch  liglitly  in  passing ; 
to  brush. 

"  Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  In  our  English, 
That  heiug  dead,  like  tu  tite  bullets  grazing. 
Breaks  out."  Sha>utp. .  Henry  v..  It,  3, 

graze  (2).  *gras-en,  •gres-yn,  v.i.  &  (. 

[Fmm   grass    (q.  v.).      O.    H.    Ger.    gagrason; 
II.  H.  Ger.  graseii ;  Dut.  grazen ;  Ger.  grasen.] 

A.  Inlransitive : 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  grass  or  growing 
herbage. 

"  The  greatest  of  my  pride  la  to  see  my  ewea  ffra^. 
and  my  lamba  suck." — tshakap.  :  As  you  Like  It,  iiL  2. 

2.  To  supply  or  furnish  grass  for  grazing. 

"The  ground  coutinueth  the  wet.  whereby  it  will 
Bever  graze  to  purpose  that  year." — iiacotu 

*3.  To  feed  in  any  way  ;  to  browse. 

"  Qra^ng  at  large  In  meadows  submarine.'* 

Cowper :  To  the  Memory  of  the  Uat&uX. 

*  n.  Tig. :  To  move  along  devouring,  as 
spreading  fire. 

"Ab  every  state  la)  next  to  the  other  that  waa  op- 
pressed, so  the  fire  perpetually  ffraxed^" —Bacon. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  supply  with  grass  or  pasture ;  to  find 
pasture  for. 

"They  feede  and  graze  thevr  cattele  wnndering 
through  the  deseils  and  wylue  iorest&" — tfoldj/ug  : 
Justine,  bk.  L 

*  2.  To  tend  while  grazing. 

"  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  l>aban"8  sheep." 

Shakesp.:  Merchant  of  Veuice,  1,  3. 

*  3.  To  feed  on  ;  to  eat,  as  growing  herbage  ; 
to  browse. 

"  He  gave  my  kine  to  ftraze  the  flowery  plain." 
DryiUn:  Virail ;  Eel.  L  11. 

graze  (1),  s.    [Graze  (l),  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  grazing  or  touching  lightly; 
a  light  or  slight  touch  or  rub  in  passing. 

2.  A  slight  mark  or  cut  made  by  an  object 
touching  in  passing. 

graze   (2),  s.     [Graze  (2),  r.]     The   act   of 

grazing  or  feeding  upon  grass. 

graz'-er,  s.     [Eng.  graze  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  animal  that  grazes  or 
feeds  on  grass.     (Philips:  Cider,  i.) 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  The  rendering  of  the  Greek 
■word  Boa-KOL  (Boskoi)  =  herdsmen,  given  by 
Sozomen  as  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks 
which  arose  in  the  fifth  century  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  spread  to  Palestine.  They  are  said 
to  have  fed  on  herbs,  and  gone  about  almost 
in  astate  of  nudity.    (Townsend.) 

gra'-zier  (zier  as  zhur),  *gras-ler,  s. 

[Eng.  graze  (2);  -er.]    One  who  gi-azes  or  i)as- 
tures  cattle  ;  one  wlio  raises  and  deals  in  cattle. 

'The  iuhabiUiUts  be  rather  for  the  most  parte 
iP-<i««-»  then  ploughmen,'"— S(ow:  Dctcript ion  cff  Eng- 
land, p.  2. 

^  gra'-zier-ly  (zier  as  zhur),  adv.  [Eng. 
grazier;  -ly.]     Jlelatiiig  to  or  like  a  grazier. 


graz-ing  (1).  '  gra^-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Gi{AZi:(l),  I'.) 

A.  ^  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst.  :  Tiie  act  of  touching  or  rub- 
bing tightly  in  ))assing  ;  a  graze. 

"  With  the  gracing  of  a  buUet  upon  the  fac«  vt  one," 
— Liuili/w  :  .Meinuirt,  1.  6L 

grazing- angle,  s. 

Fort.:  The  angle,  of  10*  or  less,  of  a  glacis,  at 
which  a  shot  will  nut  penetrate,  but  will  gUince 
from  the  surface. 

grazing-flre,  a. 

Fort.  :  A  tire  when  the  trajectory  is  low,  and 
the  projectile  strikes  the  object,  whether  ver- 
tical or  horizontal,  at  a  grazing  angle.  Us' d 
in  howitzer  batteries  in  the  third  parallel,  to 
enfilade  the  covered  way  ;  ricocliet  fire. 

graz-ing  (2),  pr.  p^r.,  a.,  k  s.  [Graze  (2),  ta.] 
A*  ii  "&»  As  pr.  par.  d  particip.  jidj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  feeding  on  grass  or  growing 
herbage. 

2.  A  pasture,  a  grazing-ground. 

gra-z£-6'-s6  (Z  as  ts),  adv.     [ItaL] 

Mus.  :  A  sign  or  direction  that  the  notes  or 
passage  to  which  it  is  jireflxed  must  be  played 
with  grace  and  elegance. 

*  gre  (1),  *  gree  (1),  $.  [O.  Fr.  gret,  gre;  Fr. 
gr^,  from  Lat.  gratiim,  ueut.  sing,  of  gratus  =■ 
pleasing ;  Ital.  graXQ.\  That  which  is  pleas- 
ing ;  will,  pleasure,  satisfaction. 

"  Lene  me  thy  gmce,  for  to  go  at  thi  rrre." 

E.  Eng.  AIM.  I'uertu;  PatUTKe,  M7, 

gre  (2),  *  gree,  s.   [Gree  (2),  s.] 

*  gre'-a-ble, a.  [Mid.  Eng.  gre ;  -able.)  Agree- 
able, willing,  ready. 

"  The  parti  be  gr^able  ft  convenient."  —  Acti  James 
III..  H85  (ed.  1S14),  p.  iro. 

grease,    *grece,   "grese,   **  grees, 

*  g^esse,  s.  [O.  Fr.  grfs:ie,  grai^ise ;  Fr. 
graisse,  from  O.  Fr.  gras,  eras  ;  Lat.  crassus  = 
thick,  fat;  Sp.  grasa;  Port,  graxa;  Ital. 
grasso.  ] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Animal  fat  in  a  soft  state  ; 
the  oily  or  unctuous  part  of  animal  matter  of 
any  kind,  as  tallow,  lard,  &c.  ;  especially  the 
fatty  matter  of  land  animals,  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  oily  matter  of  marine  animals. 

••  Especially  swinea  grease,  which  In  old  time  they 
used  with  great  ceremonie  in  religion."—/'.  Holland 
PUnie.  bk-  xxviii..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Min.  :  A  term  used  in  relation  to  lustre ; 
fat  quartz  has  a  greasy  lustre.    (PhUUps.) 

3.  Farriery:  A  swelling  and  inflammation 
of  the  legs  of  a  horse,  attended  with  the 
secretion  of  oily  matter  and  cracks  in  the  skin. 

grease-box,  s. 

Rail.  Eng.  :  The  receptacle  over  an  axle 
arm,  which  contains  the  lubricating  material. 

grease-cock,  s. 

Mack. :  A  faucet  by  which  oil  is  admitted 
to  a  journal-bos,  or  other  part  requiring  lubri- 
cating, it  is  used  on  the  cylinder  cover  for 
lubricjiting  the  piston  withC'Ut  peruutting  tlie 
escape  of  steam  or  the  entrance  of  air. 

grease-cup,  s. 

Mach. :  A  cup  attached  to  a  part  requiring 
lubrication,  and  from  which  it  is  supplieU 
with  oil. 

grease-pot,  s.  An  iron  pot,  the  third  in 
the  seriL'S  in  which  iron  plates  are  tinned. 

[Tin-plate.] 

grease,  *gres-yn,  v.t.    [Grease,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  smear  or  anoint  with  grease  or 
fatty  matter. 

"They  rub  soot  over  the  greased  parts,  especially 
their  faces,  which  aiids  to  their  natural  l>e;iuty  as 
painting   does    iu    Euioije." — Dumpier :    Voyage   (an. 

1691). 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  or  influence 
with  presents,    (Still  in  u.se  in  America.) 

"  Every  gaping  heir 
Would  gladly  grease  the  rich  old  bachelor.* 

Dryden  :  Juvenal,  saL  vi. 

II.  Farr. :  To  affect  with  the  disease  cjilled 
grease. 

*  ^  To  grease  in  the  hand  or  fist :  To  bribe. 

"  He  lietrayed  Scythopolin.  having  been  well  greased 
intheftaClorhiai>&iuea.'—U:,her:  Annals  (an.  3S05). 


grea^'-er,  «.     [Eng.  greas(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  greases  ;  specH., 
a  man  whose  businesd  it  is  to  Bee  that  the 
wheels  of  locomoti  ves,  carriages,  waggons, 
&c.,  are  properly  supplied  with  lubricants. 

2.  A  coutemptuoua  name  fur  a  Mexican 
Creole. 

g^rease'-'WOod,  $.  One  of  the  various  h-w, 
prickly  shrubs,  moslly  of  the  gooeefoot  family. 
found  in  the  saline  valleys  of  our  wcbtern  Statei. 

grea^'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  greasy ;  -ly.] 
L  Lit. :  In  a  greasy  manner  or  state. 

*  2.  Pig. :  Nastily,  foully,  indelicately,  ob- 
scene  ly. 

"  Vou  talk  greasily ;  your  life's  grown  fouL" 

Hhakrsp.  :  Eove's  /labour's  Lost.  iv.  L 

grea^'-i-neSS,  s.     [Kn^.  greasy;  -ncss.] 

1.  LU. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy ; 
oiliness,  unctuousness. 

"  upon  the  most  of  these  atones,  after  they  are  cut, 
thL're  appears  always,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  greattnesM 
or  unctuoaity."— fl(jy/«  ;  Works,  i.  463. 

"  2,  Fig.  :  Crossness,  obscenity,  indelicacy. 

grea^'-y,  *  gries-le,  a.    [Eng.  grease;  -y.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Literally  : 

(1)  Composed  or  consisting  of  grease ;  oily, 

fat,  unctuous. 

(2)  Smeared  or  daubed  with  grease. 

"  HiB  grietie  lockes  long  growcn  and  unbound.* 
Spen-ser  :  /.  V-.  L  Lx.  U. 

(3)  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth,  oily. 

*  2.  Figuraticely: 

1.  Fat,  corjiulent,  bulky. 

"  Let's  consult  tot'^ther  al«nit  this  greasy  kntghU"— 
Shakcsp.  :  Merry  Wica  of  Windsor,  iL  L 

*  2.  Gross,  indelicate,  indecent,  obscene. 

"  Chaste  cells,  when  greasy  Aretine 
For  his  rack  fico,  is  suniamed  sublltue.' 

Martton :  Scourge  a/  t'iltuiny. 

H,  Technically : 

1.  Farr. :  Affected  with  the  disease  called 
grease  ;  as  The  legs  of  a  horse  are  greasy. 

2.  Bot. :  Having  a  surface  which  feels  as  1/ 
it  was  greasy,  though  not  so  in  reality. 

great,  *greate,   *gret,  *grete,  *grat, 
•grit,  a.  &,  s.     [A.S.  great;  U.S.  grot ;  cogn, 
with  Dut.  groot ;  Ger.  gross;  O.  H.  Ger.  groz.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Large  in  bulk  or  size  ;  big. 

"The  man  to  wh-m  the,  great  dog  belonged."^ 
Bunyan:  J'ilgrim'e  frograt.  pU  li. 

2.  Lai^e  iu  number  ;  numerous. 

"  Juda«.  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and  with  him  ft 
great  multitude  with  swords  and  utaveA."  —  JIatt. 
IX  vi.  47. 

3.  Large  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

"  By  money  and  by  having  grete  possessions. "— 
Chaucer:  TuU-  of  JiclUitui. 

4.  Large  in  extent  or  surface ;  wide,  ex- 
tended, extensive. 

"  He  could  make  a  small  town  Agreat  city." — Bacon: 
Essays  ;  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Aitigdorru. 

5.  Large,  extensive,  or  considerable  in  de- 
gree ;  beyond  the  common. 

•'  But,  after  all.  it  is  with  great  parts,  aa  with  great 
virtues :  they  natuniliy  border  on  some  imperfection." 
—Pope:  Homer:  Iliad.    (Pref.) 

6.  Considerable  or  extended  in  length  or 
duration  ;  of  long  duration  ;  long-continued. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  of  thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come.  —2  Sam.  viL  lit. 

7.  Marvellous,  wonderful,  extraordinary', 
surprising,  remarkable. 

"  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great."— Psalm  cii.  U. 

8.  Venerable,  adorable,  awful. 

•'Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised."— 
1  Chron.  XtL  25. 

9.  High  in  rank  or  position  ;  distinguished ; 
holding  an  eminent  position  in  respect  ol 
rank,  position,  mental  endowments  or  require- 
ments ;  eminent ;  illustrious. 

*'  He  had  been  too  great  to  sink  into  littleness  with- 
out a  struggle."— J/acauiay;  H'St  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

10.  In  a  bad  sense,  notorious :  as,  a  great 
liar. 

11.  Important;  weighty;  involving  import- 
ant interests  or  consequences  ;  serious. 

"  And  though  this  be  a  great  truth.  If  It  be  impar- 
tially considered,  yet  it  is  also  a  great  paradox."— 
Tillotson. 

12.  Chief,  principal. 

"Oar  great  enemy 
All  Incorruptible  would  on  his  throne 
Sit  unpolluled."  JWto'i :  P.  L.,  IL  187, 


l&t©,  fat.  fire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p^t, 
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13.  Of  elevated  sentiments  ;  generous,  noble, 
magniiniiiious. 

"  lu  ber  every  thiiiK  waa  goodly  tmii  fltat#Iy  :  yet  bu, 
that  It  uilgbt  Beem  Oiiit  gnaC  miuiJeilnL'w  was  but 
tbe  aiicleut  bearer  to  tbe  buiublouusa,"— SidHetf. 

14.  Wonderful,  subiime. 

"Tba  ad.lltion  of  bis  emiiiro.  bow  it  Bhowed 
In  prospeiit  from  iila  tliroiie,  bow  gooii.  bow  fiilr, 
Answering  liU  gre-ct  ideJi,"     Millun:  P.  L.,  vii,  667. 

15.  Opulent,  nmgnilicent,  sinnptaous. 

■■  Not  Bftbyloii, 
Nor  grcfU  Alcalro,  euch  iimguiticence 
EqiuSleO."  mUon :  P.  L..  L  718. 

16.  Sumptuous,  expt-nsive,  costly ;  on  an 
jxtensive  saile  ;  as,  a  great  feast. 

17.  Swelling,  proud,  hau-hty  ;  exhibiting 
pride  or  haughtiness. 

"  Solynmn  perceived  tbiit  Vienna  was  nut  to  be  won 
wltb  words,  noi-  tbe  dcfendanta  to  be  discoumged  witb 
great  looks."— A'noiiea.'  Hitt,  efVie  Twrkes. 

18.  Pregnant. 

"  From  following  the  6we8  great  with  young."— 
Ptft!m  Ixxviii   71- 

*  ID.  Teeming,  swollen,  swelling. 

"  My  beart  la  great,  but  It  must  break  with  silence." 
Sliakeap.  :  /iichard  U..  ii.  L 

20.  Familiar,  intimate,  closely  acquainted. 
{CoUoq.) 

"  For  tbose  that  would  not  censare,  or  flpeak  ill  of  a 
man  tin  mediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  ol  those  tbat 
are  so  'fn-af  with  them."— fl«con  -■  Essays ;  0/  Followers 
S  Pi-.encU. 

21.  Hard,  difficult. 

"  It  is  no  groat  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
nataired  and  uieek  persons." — Taylor :  Devotion, 

22.  Burdensome,  grievous,  unfair. 

••  II  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a 
treat  thing  If  we  shall  reap  your  carnal  things?"— 
I  Corinth,  ix.  11. 

23.  Denoting  a  step  of  ascending  or  de- 
Bcending  consanguinity  :  as  j/njaf-grand father, 
the  latlier  of  a  ^Taiidfalher  ;  grcuf-grandson, 
tbe  son  of  a  grandson,  and  so  on. 

"  I  dare  not  yet  affirm  for  the  antiquity  of  onr  lan- 
piage.  tbat  our  gre<U-gr«at~grca.t  gnuidsire's  tongue 
came  out  of  Feraia." — Camden  :  Uemaitis. 

*  B*  As  adv.  :  Greatly,  very  much. 

"  "TIb  great  like  he  wilL' 

Sifikisp. :  2  Benry  VI..  lii.  1. 

C*  As  substantive : 

1.  Tlie  mass,  the  bulk,  the  gross. 

"To  let  out  thy  harvest  by  great  or  by  day." 

Tusser :  iJiisbandry ;  Aitgii&t. 

2.  (PI.,  loith  the  definite  article):  Powerful, 
Influential,  rich,  and  distinguished. 

•'  Beneath  the  good  how  far— but  far  above  tbe  great." 
Gray:  Progress  of  I'oeiy. 

3.  {PL) :  The  great-go,  or  final  examination 
Bt  Oxford  for  a  degree.     [Go.  s.,  tO 

"  P.uth  amalls  and  greats  are  sufficiently  diatnjit  to 
be  ftltu'^ietber  ignored,  if  we  are  tbat  way  inclined."— 
T.  Hu^fh'S  :  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  x. 

TI  (I)  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between 
great,  large,  and  hig :  "Large  is  properly  a])- 
plied  to  sjiace,  extent,  and  quantity  ;  big  de- 
notes great  as  to  expansion  or  cjipacity.  A 
house,  a  mom,  a  heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  .fee., 
is  great  or  large;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is 
great  or  big.  Great  is  used  generally  in  the 
iniinoper  sense ;  large  and  big  are  used  only 
occasionally." 

(2)  He  thus  discriminates  between  great, 
j^-rtitrf.and  sublime:  "  These  terms  are  syuony- 
nious  only  in  the  moral  application.  GreoX 
BiiMply  designates  extent;  grand  includes  like- 
wise the  idea  of  exi-ellence  and  superiority. 

.  .  Grand  and  sublime  are  both  superior  to 
great  ;  bat  the  former  marks  the  dimension  of 
neatness,  the  latter  designates  that  of  height." 
{prabb :  Eng.  ."iynoii.) 

^  (\)Iiyilu  great :  In  the  gross  ;  by  the  bulk. 

(2)  G^reatest  common  vieasure  :  [Measure]. 

£^eat-anteater,  s. 

Zool. :  Myrmecoi'hKija  jubata, 

great-armadillo,  s. 

Zool.  :  Dasijpus  gigas. 

great-bumet,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  geiui.s  Sanguisorba. 

•great-bellied,  a.  Far  advanced  in 
preguLiucy. 

"  Great-bet' irti  women 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  no." 

Shakes]:  :  Henry  Vltl..  iv.  1. 

•great-born,  a.    Nobly  descended. 

great-cattle,  s.  pi 

Iaiw  :  All  manner  of  cattle  except  sheep  and 
yeai  lings.     (JVarton.) 

Great  Charter,  s.    [Magna  Charta.] 


great-circle,  s.    [Chicle.] 

Great  circle  sailing: 

Naut.:  A  system  of  navigation  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  John  Towsou  of  navigating  a 
slii|i  upon  the  principle  that  the  ne;irest  patli 
between  any  two  jjlaces  upon  a  globe  is  by 
the  great  circle  drawn  u]>on  it  between  them  ; 
the  nearest  course  between  two  places  on  a 
sphere. 


great-coat. 


An  overcoat,  a  top-coat. 
Having  a  great-coat 


great-coated,  a 

or  overcoat  ou. 

great-eared,  a.     Having  large  ears. 

Great-eared  kdf-bat:  [Macbotus]. 

Great-eared  tribes: 

Anthrop. :  A  name  sometimes  employed  to 
designate  savage  races  who  distigure  them- 
selves by  strcteiiing  their  ears  to  an  enormous 
size  with  what  may  be  called  exaggerated  ear- 
rings. In  this  case  the  lobes  are  stretched  into 
pendent  flesliy  loops  ;  but  the  savages  by  no 
means  answer  the  description  of  Pliny's 
Panotii  (N.H.,  iv.  27),  "whose  ears  were  large, 
enough  to  be  used  for  covering  their  bodies." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  Oregon  is  only  a 
corrnption  of  the  Spanish  Orejoaes  (Big-ears), 
a  nickname  jocularly  conferred  on  the  inhabi- 
timts  from  their  practice  of  enlarging  the  lobes 
of  their  ears.    (Tylor.) 

great-go,  5. 

Univ. :  Tlie  same  as  Greats.    [Great,  C.  3.] 

great-gun,  s.    [Gok.] 

great-hearted,  a.     High-spirited,  un- 

dejeeted,  brave. 

"The  earl,  as  great-hearted  as  he,  declared  that  he 
neitbercared  for  bis  friendship,  nor  feared  his  hatred," 
—Clarendon. 

great  macaw-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Cocos  or  Acrocomla  fusiforviis. 

*  great-master,  s.  The  same  as  Grand- 
master (4.  v.). 

"With  reverence 
To  our  Qreatmaster  and  this  conaistury." 

lieaum.  £  FJet. :  Knight  of  .Malta,  I.  8. 

*  great-mercy,  s.    Great  thanks.    [Gra- 

MERCV.] 

great-organ,  s. 

Music :  One  (and  the  most  important)  of  the 
three  organs  which  are  most  usually  associated 
in  large  combined  organs.  They  are  the  great 
organ,  the  choir-organ,  and  the  swell  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  pedal-organ  or  foot- 
keys  for  acting  on  the  larger  pipes.  The  key- 
board of  the  great-organ  contains  the  principal 
keys,  and  has  the  middle  position,  the  swell 
having  the  next  liighest  row  and  the  choir  the 
lowest.     [Organ.] 

great-primer,  5. 

Print. :  A  type  four  sizes  larger  than  long 
primer.     For  example — 

Great  Primer. 

great-seal,  s.    [Seal.] 

great  sympathetic-nerve,  s.  [Sym- 
pathetic.) 

great-tithes,  s.  pi.    [Tithe.] 

great  white-owl,  5. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Nyctea. 

*  great,  *  grete,  v.i.  &  (.    [Great,  o.] 

A,  Intrans.  :  To  become  great  or  big;  to 
grow  large,  to  swell. 


B.  Trans.:  To  make  great;  to  aggrandize. 

"  Plotting  to iirmC  himself." 

Suliicitcr :  The  Laioe.  887. 

'  greaf-en,  v.i.  &  i.     [A.S.  gredtian  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grozen.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  great,  to  enlarge,  to 
magnify,  to  aggrandize. 

"That  the  House  of  Austria  .  .  .  should  be 
grcatened  by  the  addition  of  England."— Ci/wMfcH 
Elizabeth  (an.  15G0). 

B,  Intraiis. :  To  become  great  or  greater  ; 
to  increase. 

"Being  committed  against  an  intiuite  majesty,  it 
[sin!  frentens.  and  rises  to  the  height  of  an  iufiuite 
demerit,"— Sot'^ft  ■  Sermons,  vol,  x..  ser,  10. 


great'  -  ly,  "  grat  -  liche,  *  greet  -  U, 
*  grete  -  ly,  'gret -liche,  adv.  [Eug. 
great;  -lij.] 

1.  In  or  to  a  great  degree  or  manner;  much. 

"  Uadam,  I  know  uut,  nor  I  grt;it/ly  care  not.' 

.Sha/tctp. :  niduird  tl.,  v.  JL 

2.  In  a  noble  or  illustrious  manner ;  nobly, 
illustriously. 

3.  In  a  magnanimous  or  high-minded  man- 
ner; nobly,  generously. 

"  Where  are  these  buUl  intr(ii>id  aoun  of  war. 
That  i7reu(/tf  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe?" 

Addison:  Cafo.Mt^ 

4.  In  a  sublime  or  noble  manner  ;  sublimely. 

■*  ao  Qod  haa  greatly  iriiri)osed." 

C-wper  :  Task.  vL  620. 

great'-ness,  *  grete-nesse,  •  gret-nes, 
^  greet -nesse,  ■gret-nesse,  "  gret- 
nis,  s.  [A.S.  greatness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  great ;  as 

1.  Largeness  in  bulk  or  size  ;  bignes-s. 

'■Goodly  rivers  (that  have  made  their  pttivci. 
And  buried  both  their  iiaraes.  and  all  their  gnod. 
Within  his  greatness,  to  augment  his  wav'';.-i|,  " 

iJunial :  Uararu  Wars,  bk.  IL 

2.  Largeness  in  number. 

3.  Largeness  in  amount,  extent,  or  value. 

4.  Largeness  in  extent  or  surface. 

5.  Lirgetiess  in  degree  ;  higli  degree,  extent. 

"  In  the  greatness  of  his  folly  he  Bhall  go  astray."*— 
Proverbs  v,  -JS. 

6.  Marvellous  or  wonderful  nature  ;  raarvel- 
lou.sness. 

7.  Awfulness. 

8.  High  rank  or  place;  elevation,  distinc- 
tion, dignity,  eminence,  power. 

••  Our  grealness  will  appuar 
Then  most  conspicuoas. "      MUton:  P.  L.,  ii.  217. 

9.  Importance,  seriousness. 

10.  Wonderful  nature  or  character  ;  sub- 
limitj',  grandeur. 

11.  Swelling  pride  -,  affected  state  ;  haughti- 
ness. 

12.  Nobility  of  mind  or  sentiment;  magna- 
nimity. 

"  Greatness  of  soul  is  more  necessary  to  make  a 
great  man,  than  the  favour  of  a  monarch."— A'nox ." 
lA-tlers  to  a  }'oun(i  Noblemitn,  Let,  e. 

13.  Force,  intensity,  power  :  as,  the  great- 
ness of  sound,  of  force,  of  passion,  &c. 

*  U.  A  title  of  dignity.  Its  equivalent  ifl 
still  used  in  France  when  speaking  of  Viishops. 

"  Nay.  mighty  Soldan,  did  your  greatness  see 
Tiie  fiowiiint' lo.iksof  miKhty  Taiiiljurlaiue  .  .  . 
It  might  amaze  your  r.>yal  majesty." 

Marlowe  :  Tami/urlai'ie.  iv.  L 

*  greave,  *  grafe,  •  greyve,  s.  [A.S.  gtr- 
rcj'a;  Dan.  greve;  O.  Fris.  grcia ;  Icel.  greifi; 
Sw.  ger/ve.]     A  steward,  a  reeve,  a  grieve. 

*  greave  (1),  *  grieve,  s.    [Grove.) 
greave  (2),  s.     [Greaves  (l).] 

greave,  v.t.     [Greaves  (2).]    [Grave  (1),  t».] 

greaves  (1),  $.  [Fr.  greves,  from  0.  Fr.  grtve 
=  the  shin,]  Armour  for  the  legs  made  of 
metal,  and  lined  with  some  soft  material. 
They  were  fastened  with  straps  and  ankle- 
nngs,  and  were  richly  ornamented  and  cm- 
bossed. 

"The  greaves  below  bia  knee  tbat  wound. 
With  silvery  ecales  were  eheatbed  aiid  bound." 

Byron  .   Bride  of  Abydus,  iL  9. 

greaves  (2),  s.  [Of  Scandinavian  origin  :  cf. 
Sw.  liial.  grevar  =  greaves ;  Low  Ger.  greven 
=  greaves  ;  Ger.  gricbe  =  the  fibrous  remains 
left  in  the  preparation  of  lard.  (Stco^.)]  The 
sediment  or  insoluble  parts  of  tallow  gathered 
from  the  melting  pots  and  made  up  into  cakes 
for  dogs'  food. 

gre'be,  s.  [Fr.  grkhe,  from  Bret,  or  Arm.  krib 
=  a  comb  ;  krihd,  kribeii  =  a  crest ;  Wtl.  crrib 
=  a  comb,  a  crest ;  crihdl  =  a  cock's  comb. 
So  named  because  one  of  the  species  is 
crested.] 

Ornith:  Podiceps,  a  genus  of  Colymbida 
(Divers).  It  consists  of  tailless  birds  with 
large  fimbriations  on  their  toes,  which  act  as 
webs.  Among  the  species  may  be  named : — 
(1)  The  Great  crested  Grebe  (F,>divf}>s  crista- 
tns);  (2)  the  Red-necked  Grebe  (P.  rii/jricoZ/w^; 
(3)  the  Sclavonian  Grebe  (P.  coniulns);  (4) 
the  Eared  Grebe  {P.atiriltis);  and  {^)  the  Little 
Grebe  or  Dabchiek  (P.vnuor).  The  Grebes 
of  this  genus  are  confined  to  the  Eastern  conti- 
nent. An  allied  genus,  Podilymbus,  is  found 
thronghuiit  America.  The  fur  of  the  grebe  is 
used  for  making  muffs,  ladies'  collars,  Ac. 


b6il,  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat.  9eU.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing. 
-4)tan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  beL  d©L 
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Grecian— Greek 


Gre'-flau,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  fuij. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece. 
B*  As  substantive: 

1.  A  native  of  Greece. 

2.  One  wlio  apoke  Greek  ;  one  who  adopted 
Greuk  manners  or  hubits.    [Hellenist.] 


3.  One  who  is  versed,  in  or  studies  the  Greek 
language. 

4.  One  of  the  senior  boys  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. 

Grecian  archlteoture»  s.  The  styles 
of  architecture  wliich  jirevaiied  in  Greece  and 
its  colonies  up  to  the  conquest  of  the  country 
liy  the  Romans.  The  oldest  examples  which 
now  remain  belong  to  tliat  type  which  is 
known  under  the  name  Cyclopean.  [Cyclo- 
pean.] Our  earliest  information  respecting 
tlie  architecture  of  Greece  is  gained  from  tlie 
poems  of  Homer.  From  him  we  learn  that 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walla, 
and  had  an  outer  and  an  inner  court,  the  latter 
being  surrounded  by  porticos  and  chambers. 
This  led  to  a  large  columnar  hall  for  festive 
purposes.  The  chambers  for  the  family  and 
women  were  behind.  Treasure-houses  often 
existed  in  connection  with  the  palaces,  for 
the  preservation  of  valuables.  In  plan  these 
treasure-houses  were  circular,  and  the  cover- 
ing was  dome-shaped.  Of  all  that  remain  to 
this  day,  that  of  Atreus,  at  Myceute,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  The  earliest  style  of  regular 
architecture  was  that  known  as  Doric  [Doric], 
which  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
strength.  The  oldest  example  of  it  is  a  temple 
at  Corinth.  The  Ionic  order  of  architecture 
arose  much  about  the  same  time, — i.e..  about 
■tiOO  B.C.  [Ionic]  Its  characteristic  features 
are  grace  and  delicacy.  To  it  belonged  the 
temple  of  Diana,  nt  Ephesus.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  b,c.  the  Corinthian 
order  began  to  come  into  use.  It  differs  little 
froiii  the  Ionic  except  in  greater  lightness  and 
Increased  richness  of  decoration.  In  spite  of 
Jtll  differences  of  form  and  character  of  the 
details,  the  entire  structure  in  their  orders 
rests  on  the  same  principles.  The  use  of  the 
column  is  the  great  characteristic  of  all,  and 
tlie  differences  between  the  three  orders  is 
ni'tst  clearly  perceptible  in  its  treatment.  The 
arch  was  never  used  in  Grecian  architecture. 


Greolan-flre, 


[Greek-fire.] 


•  Gre'-9ian-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  Grecian;  -ize.i 
To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

•  Gre'-^l^m,  s.  [Lat.  Crcscismus,  tromGrmcm; 
Or.  rpaiKo?  (Graikos)  =  Greek;  Fr.  greclsme.] 
An  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  language. 

"  Lofty  thoughts  ,  .  .  clothed  with  admirable  Ore- 
citrm."—Dryden:  Origin  i  Progress  o/ Satire, 

•  Gre'-9i2e,  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat  Grcecisso,  from  Gr. 
ypatKi^uj  (Graikh'j),  from  rpatwo?  (Graikos)  = 
Greek;  Fr.  Griciser ;  Sp.  Grecisar.] 

A.  IntraTis. :  To  speak  the  Greek  language. 

B.  TraJisitive : 

1.  To  render  Grecian. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek, 

grecqne   (que  as   k),  s.    [Fr.,=  fretwork.] 

1.  An  apparatus  placed  in  coffee-pots  for 
holding  the  coffee-grounds.  The  bottom  is 
I)erfurated  with  minute  holes,  and  hot  water 
being  poured  upon  the  cottee  placed  in  it, 
caiTies  through  with  it  the  strength  and  aroma 
of  the  coffee  without  the  grounds. 

2.  A  coffee-pot  having  provided  such  an 
ap])aratus. 

^gred,  "grade,  s.  [Grede,  v.]  A  cry,  a 
sliuut. 

"  On  Mof  sen  he  sett^o  a  gred." 

(iritetis  <i-  £xodut,  3,230. 

gred'-a-Un,  s.    [Gridelin.J 

*  grede  (1),  s.    [Greed.] 

*  grede  (2),  s.     [A.S.  jyredrfa.]    A  bosom,  a  lap. 

"  Thi  coppe  he  piitte  iiiidur  hia  •jr^de." 

.Uiiuiinder,  4,187. 

*  grede,  *  grad-en,  v.i.  &  (.    [A.S.  grddan.^ 

A.  I ntratisitive : 

1,  To  cry,  to  weep. 

"  Thanne  byguiiue  thay  to  grede  nud  honte." 

Sir  Ferumbras,  3,326. 

2.  To  cry  out,  to  shout. 

"  Loude  he  l-hii  tn  grede." 

fioOrrt  of  Oloucstter,  p.  460. 


3.  To  cry  or  call  in  prayer. 

"  Theruore  Bsolle  we  ofte  grtda  to  Qod-'—Av^nbUa 
qf.'nwiC.  p.  212, 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cry  or  beg  for;  to  pray  for. 

"  Oruce  he  gradde  and  grace  be  haddei"    Oouicr,  UL  16L 

*gred'-el,  «.    [Griddle.] 

*  gred-ire,  «.    [A  form  of  gruHl  =  griddle,  by 
change  of  I  into  r.]    A  gridiron  (q.v.). 

*gree  (I),  *  gre,  s,     [Fr.  gri  =  pleasure,  from 
Lat.  gratum,  ueut.  sing,  of  gratua  =  pleasing.) 

1.  Pleasure,  satisfaction,  goodwill. 

"My»plrlt  .  .  .  receyve  In  ffrr." 

C'ltaucer  j  Troiliu,  Iv.  291 

2.  Satisfaction  for  an  offence  or  injury  done. 

*■  To  Josepe  he  made  U  grt."        Kindhert  Jeiu,  1,428. 

*'gree    (2),     *grece,    *greeoe,    Agrees, 
*  grice,    •  gresse,    •  grie,    "  grize,    «. 

[O.  Fr.  gre  ;  Lat.  gradus  =  a  step  ;  gradior  =* 
to  walk.]    [Grade.] 

1.  A  step. 

"  The  lord  archbUhop  vpon  the  ffreece  of  the  quire, 
made  a  long  oration."— Bok{m  .■  Senry  VII.,  p.  1T». 

2.  A  degree  or  measurement. 

"  The  last  and  outmalst  He  is  named  Hlrtha,  quhare 
the  eleujvtlon  of  the  pole  la  IritL  greii."—lieUen<ien«: 
Descr.  Alb.,  ch.  xltl. 

3.  A  degree  or  step  in  consanguinity. 

"  Swa  he  and  he 
Wea  evynllke  in  the  tothir  gre," 

Wyntovm,  Ii.  27,  M. 

4.  A  step  or  gradation  in  an  argument  or 
climax. 

"The  prophet  In  dlscription  of  these  vanttle*. 
maket-h  theaa  gri€»."—Kyiox :  Retsoning  vith  Crosra. 
ffuelU  ProL  it  h. 

6.  Pre-eminence,  superiority. 

"  To  James  Lord  of  Dowglaa  thay  the  gre  gave, 
To  go  with  the  Kiugia  hairt."         ffoulate,  11.  IL 

5[  To  bear  or  win  the  gree :  To  carry  off  the 
prize  ;  to  have  the  victory. 

"  And  eilt  wha  best  on  fute  can  ryn  lat  m. 
To  preif  his  pith,  or  wersill,  and  bcre  the  pre." 

Douglas:  Virgil.  139.  M. 

gree,  v.i.  &  (.    (Fr.  gritr;  Gbee  (1),  a.J 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  agree,  to  consent. 

2.  To  live  in  amity ;  to  agree  together. 

" '  And  they're  Just  neighbour-like,'  replied  the 
covenanter ;  '  and  uae  wonder  they  grea  aae  weeL'  "— 
Scott :   tVavgrteu,  ch.  xxxvl 

B.  Trans. :  To  reconcile  parties  at  variance. 

•gree'-an^e,  «.      [Gree,    v.]      Agreement, 

concord. 

*  gree^e,  *  grees,  "  gryse,  «.    [Gree  (2), «.] 

greed,    *  grede,   s.      [From  the  adj.   greedy 
(q.v.);  cf.  Icel.  qrddhr ;  Goth.  3redu5= hunger: 
M.  H.  Ger.  grit.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  An  eager  desire  or  longing ;  greediness  ; 
esi'ecially  avarice  or  covetousness. 

■*  2.  A  greedy  fellow. 

II.  But.  (PL):  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Potaniogeton, 

"  greed,  v.t,    [Greed,  s.]    To  covet 

greed' -i-ly.  *  gred-l-liche.  *gred-e-ly, 

*  gred-liohe,  adv.  [A.S.  grd'Hglice ;  IceL 
gradhigliga.]  In  a  greedy  manner ;  vora- 
ciously, ravenously,  eagerly ;  with  eagerness 
or  greediness. 

■'  The  hog  greedily  devours  many  things  rejected  by 
every  other  useful  auimal."— Smi; A ;  WeaWi  o/A'utions. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

greed'-i-ness.  *  gred-l-nesse,  •  greed-i- 

nesse,  s.  ("A.S.  gT(kdigness,  from  gr&dig  = 
greedy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  of  being  greedy; 
an  eager  longing  or  desire  ;  raveuousness, 
avidity,  greed. 

"  The  ^reedinexse  of  glorye.  and  the  vnsaciable  desire 
of  fame,  —lirinide:  Qutntus  Curtius.  to.  267. 

greed  -y.  •  gred-1,  "  gred-ie,  *  gred-y, 

a.  [A.tJ.  gntduj,  gredig ;  co;,'u.  with  Dut. 
gretig ;  Icel.  grdtllnigr  ;  O.Sw.gradig,  gradig  ; 
Dan.  graadig  ;  Goth,  gredags ;  b.  H.  Ger.  grd- 
tag :  O,  S.  gradag ;  Sansc.  gridhnu,  griddhin, 
from  gridk  =  to  be  greedy.] 

1.  Have  a  keen  or  eager  desire  for  food  or 
drink  :  very  hungry  ;  voracious,  ravenous, 

"Be  not  unsatiable  in  any  dainty  thing,  nor  too 
greedy  upon  inen.l&."~Ecclus,  xxxvii.  29. 

2,  Having  an  eager  or  ardent  desire  for  any- 
thing ;  eager  to  obtain. 

"He  waa  greedy  of  wealth  and  honours,  corrupt 
hiiiiaelf.  and  a  corrupter  of  othera,"— J/(tC(xuMj/ ;  Hist. 
StiiJ.,  ch.  iL 


If  Formerly  it  was  followed  by  to :  as,  (Jrudm 
to  know,  greedy  to  kill. 

3.  Covetous,  avaricious,  grasping. 

"  A  crowd  of  greedy  Informers."— VtKWuf aw  ■  BUC 
Bng.,  ch.  v. 

greedy-gut,  greedy-guts,  a.  a  greedy 

fellow,  a  glutton. 

gree'-gree,  e.    [A  West  African  word.] 

Bot. :  The  ordeal  tree  of  Guinea— ^rvf^ro- 
phyllum  guineense. 

Greek,  Greeke,  a.  &  $.    {TM,  Greecu*,  ftom 
Or.  TpeuKos  (Graikos);  Fr.  Gree] 

A.  As  adj. :   Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece; 

Grenian. 

B,  As  snhstantl/oe  ; 
L  Literally : 

h  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Greece. 

"  I  prithee,  foolloh  Orc^h.  depart  from  me;  " 
There  "s  money  for  thee."  . 

ahaketp.  :  Twetf/h  yi'j},t.  iv.  t  ' 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitanti 
of  Greece. 

n.  Fig. :   A  knave,  a  cheat,  a  low  fellow, 

{Slnvg.) 

"Without  a  confederate  the  now  fashionable  game 
of  baccirat  does  not  seem  to  offer  many  chances  lor 
the  Greek."— Saturday  Reeiew,  Feb.  «,  1884,  p.  S02. 

Greek  Choroh,  b. 

Erclesiol.  d  Ch.  Hist. :  The  Eastern  Church, 
that  of  the  old  Eastern  Empire,  which,  prior 
to  the  Turkish  conquest,  had  its  metropolia 
at  Constantinople,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Western  Church,  which  had  its  capital  at 
Rome  ;  the  church  of  the  people  speaking  the 
Greek  language  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  .*  That  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  would  first  disagree,  and  then  sepa- 
rate, was  ensured  from  the  first  by  the  differ- 
ence in  their  mental  constitution.    The  Greeks 
were  notable   for  intense  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  which   they  used  to  frame   hair-split- 
ting subtleties  of  doctrine.    The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  who  had  the  imperial  instinct, 
employed  the  new  faith  as  a  means  of  building 
op  again  a   world-embracing  dominion,  with 
the  "eternal  city"  as  its  capital.     The  firat 
variance  lietween  the  East  and  the  West  arose 
In  the  second  century  regarding  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter.       The  disputes  which  suc- 
ceeded were    chiefly  as  to  personal  dignity. 
As  long  as  Rome  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  indisputably 
the  most  important  see  in  the  Church  ;  but 
when,  on  May  11,  330,  Constantine  removed 
the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium  (Con- 
stantinople), the  bishop  of  the  new  metropolis 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  his  ecclesiastical 
brother   at    Rome,      In  the  second  General 
Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  allowed  to  sit 
next  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;   by  the  28th 
canon  of  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  403, 
he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equal  rank.     In 
588,  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  as- 
sumed tlie  title  of  oecumenical  or  universal 
bishop,  for  wliich  he  was  denounced  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great.      Disputes  in  the  "eighth 
century   about    image-worship    widened    the 
breach,  as  did  the  continued  rejection  by  the 
Greek  Church  of  the  words  Filioqne,  asserting 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  introduced  by 
the  second  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  381. 
The     last    General     Council     in     which    the 
Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West  were  united 
was  the  Seventh,  or  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  787.      The  feud  continued  through  the 
ninth  and  on  to  the  eleventh  century.     In  the 
thirteenth  an  effort  was   made    by    Michael 
Palseologus  to  promote  a  reunion  of  the  two 
great  chiu-ches  at  the  Council  of  Floicnce, 
but  all  was  in  vain.      They  have   remained 
separate  till  now. 

2.  Doctrine  £  discipliiie :  The  Bible  as  now 
interpreted  by  tradition  is  the  rule  of  faith. 
Reganling  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  Atonement,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Greek  Church  holds  the  ordinary 
faith  of  Christendom.  Regarding  what  is 
termed  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
East  holds  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Father 
only,  while  the  churches  of  the  West  l>elieve 
that  he  did  so  from  the  Father  and  the  Son 
(Fifth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles).  With  re- 
gard to  the  decrees  of  God.  the  Greek  tenets 
are  what  would  now  be  called  strongly  Ar- 
minian.      Worship  of  a  superior  or  of  an  in- 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fathei" ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go.    pot, 
or,  wore.  w^U.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian.     £e.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


greok— green 
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feiior  kimJ  is  rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to 
gaiuta  and  angels.  The  secular  clergy  are 
enjoined  to  marry  once,  and  with  a  virgin. 
Images  are  in  use.  The  Communion  is  ad- 
ministered even  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
The  doctrine  of  purgatory  is  not  accepted. 
Baptism  is  by  immersion,  and  is  followed  by 
chrism  or  anointing.  The  government  is 
ejiiscopal.  Excepting  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Greek  Church  is  the  largest  Christian  or- 
ganization, thoiiyh  it  would  be  only  the  third 
if  the  si'veral  Protestant  Churches  were  united 
into  one.  Its  political  importance  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  is  regarded  us  its  eartldy  head.  It  is 
till-  most  numerous  Christian  body  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  has  a  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  many  adherents  also  in 
the  heterogeneous  Austrian  empire.  The 
Russian  emperor  Nicholas  delimited  to  call  it 
"  the  orthodox  faith."    [Ukthudox.] 

Greek-firCp  s.  An  incendiary  composi- 
tion used  in  the  early  times  by  the  Tartars, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks,  but  little  used 
in  more  modem  times. 


Greek-kalends, 
Greek-nuts.  s.  pi. 

Greek- valerian,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Polemonium. 


,  pi.     [Calends.] 
Amygdalvs  communis. 


greek.  5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Tlie  grain,  the 
texture,  or  i>articular  quality  of  one  stone  as 
distinguished  from  another. 

"  They  [the  stone  quanienl  coDsiat  of  three  ditferent 
xindi^  of  stone,  one  of  a  bluish-bl.ick  colour,  with  a 
fine  f/reftk,  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  like  marble."— 
P.  Carnock :  Fife  Statist.  Acc-.nt  483. 


*  Greek-ess,  s. 

Greek. 


[Eng.  Greek;  -ess.]    A  female 
-ish.]    Of  or 


*  Greek' -ish,  a.      [Eng.  Greek 

l>ertaining  to  Greece  ;  Greek. 

"  Thou  Bhould'atnot  beare'frora  me  a  OrrafcijiA  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  Impreasure  modp," 

Shakes/K  :  Troilus  i  Cressidu.  iv.  6. 

*  Greek'- i^m,    s.      [Eng.    Greek;    -ism.]      A 
Grecism  (q.v.). 

*  Greek'- linff,  *  Greeke'-ling,  s.     [Eng. 

Greek,  and  dirain.  suff.  -ling,]    A  little  or  un- 
important Greek. 

"  Which  of  the  Oreekelinffi  durst  ever  give  precepts 
to  Demosthenes  ?"—Bffn  Joti»on  :  Ducoverisa. 

*  gree'-ment,  *  gre'-ment»  s.    [Fr.  greer  = 

to  agree]     Agreement,  consent. 
"  Agamynon  by  grement  of  all  meuyt  mito  mlHsam." 
Destruction  of  Troy.  9,384. 

green.  *  grene,  a.  &  s.  [A.S.  gr&m ;  o.  8. 
grdni ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  groen  ;  Icel.  grcpnn; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  gron ;  Ger.  griin;  M.  H.  Ger. 
grii^ne ;  O.  H.  Ger.  kruoni ;  O.  Fris.  grine  = 
green;  Russ.  2e?e7i€  =  greenness  ;  Gr.  ^'^wpds 
(ckloros) ;  Sansc.  Tiari  =  green,  yellow.) 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
growing  herbage  ;  of  a  colour  formed  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow  ;  verdant. 

"  On  the  green  bank  I  B.it  and  listened  long  " 

Dryden  :  Flower  &  Leaf,  1S2. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Flourishing,  fresh  ;  full  of  life  and  vigour 
like  a  growing  plant  :  as,  a  green  old  age. 

(2)  New,  fresh,  recent  :  as,  a  green  wound. 
"Though  of  Hamlet's  death  the  memory  be  green." 
_  ,  ,    „  SJKikesp.  :  HanUet,  L  2. 

•(3>  Fresh,  unhealed. 

"A  man  that  studieth  revenge  keepeth  his  own 
wounds  jrreffK,"— Booh  ;  Etsayf, :  Of  Revenge, 

(4)  Not  dry  ;  containing  the  sap. 

'One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like 
green  timber,  ■^sx^"—Shakesp.  :  As  You  Like  It.  Hi.  3. 

*  (5)  Not  roasted,  half  raw. 

"  We  say  the  meat  in  green  when  it  ia  half  roasted  " 
—  Watts:  Logic. 

(6)  Unripe,  immature  ;  not  arrived  at 
maturity  :  as,  green  fruit. 

"If  you  would  fat  grevri  geeae,  shot  them  up  when 
ttiey  are  about  a  mouth  »\d.—ifortimer :  HuBbandry. 

(7)  Immature  in  age  or  judgment ;  inexpe- 
rienced, young. 

"  The  text  is  old.  the  orator  too  i7r«e>i.' 

Sfuikegp.  :   Venus  *  Adonis,  806. 

(8)  Simple,  raw;  easily  imposed  upon. 

"'He  is  BO  Jolly  green.'  said  Charley."— />icA«n*.* 
O'iper  Ttvist.  ch.  ix. 

(9)  Of  a  greenish,  pale  colour  ;  pale,  sickly, 
wan. 

"  Hath  It  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  jjale 
At  what  it  did?"  Shakesp.  .■  Macbeth    i    7 


(10)  Fresh,  not  salted  :  as,  green  fish- 

B.  As  mihstantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  colour  of  growing  herbage;  the 
colour  of  the  solar  spectrum  between  blue 
and  yellow ;  a  secondary  colour  composed 
of  tlie  primaries  blue  and  yellow  in  difterent 
proportious. 

"The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  j^rcffn." 
Dryden  :  Flvwer  A  Leaf,  67. 

2.  A  grassy  plot  or  plain  ;  a  piece  of  ground 
covered  with  verdant  herbage  ;  as,  a  village 
green. 

"  Lordea,  beholdeth  than  amerel  younder  out  on  the 
grcTie."  Sir  Ferumhrns.  3,361. 

3.  Used  elliptically  for  green  clothes. 

"  They  were  clothide  alle  in  grene."        PcrceoaX,  277. 

*4.  {PL):  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.  ;  wreathes. 

"  It  was  finely  wrought  above  head,  beautified  with 
greens,  fumiahed  with  benchea  and  settles."— fiuN^a-n  .■ 
Fitgrima  Progress,  pt.  ii, 

5.  (PL):  The  young  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants  of  the  cabbage  kind,  used  in  cookery 
and  dressed  for  food. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Paint.  :  Green  pigments  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  mineral  world,  and  owe  their 
colour  to  the  presence  of  copper.  Among  the 
most  valuable  to  the  painter  are  malachite  or 
mountain  green,  terra  verte,  Veronese  green, 
native  carbonate  of  copper,  cobalt  green,  and 
chrome  green. 

2.  BoL  :  A  genus  of  colours,  in  Latin  viridis, 
in  words  of  Greek  composition,  chloro-.  The 
typical  species  called  simply  green  is  a  clear 
green,  less  bright  than  grass  green ;  virens, 
virescens,  viridulus,  and  viridescens  are  shades 
of  it.  The  other  species  are  grass-green,  ver- 
digris-green, sea-green,  deep-green,  yellowish- 
green,  and  olive-green.    (Lindley.) 

3.  Her.  :  [Sinople,  Vert]. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Green-coated,  green- 
garbed,  green-grovnng,  green-grown,  green-man- 
tled, &c. 

green-bird,  s.    The  greenfiDch. 

green-blights,  s.pl. 

HorL  :  Tlie  Aphidae  (Plant-lice). 

green-bone,  5. 

1.  The  vivi]iarnus  blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus). 
"The  viviparo\i9   blenny.   from   the  coloxir  of   the 

back-bone,  has  here   got  the  name  of  green-bone."— 
Barry:  Orkney,  p,  3i'l. 

2.  The  gartish  {Bdone  vulgaris). 

green-brier,  s. 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  America  to  the  genus 
Smilax. 

green  -  cott,  s.  A  cow  just  calved. 
(Scotch.) 

green-crab.  s. 

ZooL  :  Cardn-iis  mceruis. 

green-crop,  5.  A  crop  used  for  food 
while  in  a  green  or  growing  state  ;  in  contra- 
distinction to  grain-crop,  root-crop,  or  grass- 
crop. 

green-dlallage.  s. 

Min. :  (1)  Dialhigt-,  a  variety  of  Pyroxene  ; 
(2)  Smaragdite. 


green-dragon,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ariscema  Dracontium. 
Qg  in  the  United  States. 


A  plant  grow- 


green-earth,  s. 

1.  Min.  £  Path.  :  A  variety  of  Glauconite, 
often  filling  cavities  in  amygdaloid  and  other 
erujttive  rocks. 

2.  Painting  :  A  pigment,  mountain  green. 
green-ebony,  s. 

Bot.:  Two  trees— (1)  Exccecaria  glandvZosa, 
(2)  Jacaranda  omli/olia. 

green-eyed,  0. 

1.  Lit.  :  Having  green  eyes. 

"  Green-eyed  Neptune  ravea." 

Milton :  College  Exercise. 

2.  Fig. :  Seeing  things  distorted  or  dis- 
coloured, green  being  the  colour  symbolical 
of  jealousy. 

"And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  Jealousy." 
Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ui.  2. 

green-fly,  s. 

Ent'-.m. .-  A  bright-green  Qy—Mvsca  chloris. 


green  grocer,  s.    [Greenorocbb.] 
green-grosbeak.  $. 

Ornith. :  The  same  as  Greenfinch  (q.v.). 


An  inexperienced  per* 
a.     Of  immature  jadg* 


green  hand,  s. 

son  ;  a  novict;. 

green-headed, 

ment. 

"  With  green-headed  iKQorance,  I  would  presume  to 
go  on  to  the  gate.  "—Bunyan :  Pilgriin's  Progrtu,  pt  U 

green  iron-ore,  s. 

Min. :  The  aanie  as  Dufrenit* 

green-laver,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ulva  latissivuif  an  algaL 

green  lead-ore,  5. 

Min. :  The  same  as  PyROMORPHiTE  (q.v.)^ 

green-linnet,  s.    [Greenfinch.] 

green-lizard,  s. 

Zool. :  Laccrta  viHdis — a  small  lizard  06- 
curring  in  Jersey. 

green-malachite,  s. 

Min. :  The  typical  variety  of  Malachite  (q.v.^ 

green-man,  s.    A  savage,  a  wild  man* 

Green-man  orchis: 

Bot. :  Aceras  anthropophora, 

green-marble,  s. 

Stone-cutting:  Serpentine. 

green-mineral,  s. 

Painting  :  A  carbonate  of  copper,  used  asft 
pigment, 

green-osier,  a. 

Bot. :  Salix  rubra. 

green-room.  s. 

1.  A  room  close  to  the  stage  in  a  theatre,  In 
which  the  actors  wait  until  it  is  time  for  them 
to  go  on  to  tlie  .stage,  or  during  the  Intervals 
of  their  parts.  Called  from  having  been 
originally  painted  in  green. 

2.  A  room  in  a  warehouse  where  new  or  green 
cloth  is  received  from  the  weaving  factory. 

Green  Salt  of  Magnus,  s. 

Chem. :  Pt<NH3)4Cl2  +  PtClo.  A  double 
salt  of  platinous  chloride  with  platinous  tetra- 
mine  chloride.  Obtained  by  pouring  a  boiling 
solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric 
acid  into  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is 
green  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

green-sand,  s.    [Greensand.] 

green  -  sickness,  s.  The  same  as 
Chlorosis  (<i.v.}. 

"I  was  almost  eaten  up  by  the  green-ncJcnns."— 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  «l. 


The  same  as  Green- 


green-sloke, 

LAVER  (q.v.). 

green-stall,  5.  A  stall  on  which  greens 
and  other  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale. 

green-tea,  s.  A  tea  having  a  greenish 
colour,  due  to  the  mode  in  which  the  leaves 
are  treated  in  the  process  of  drying.  The 
chief  varieties  of  it  are  Hyson-skin,  Twankay, 
Hyson,  Young  Hyson,  Imperial,  and  Gun- 
powder.   [Tea.] 

green-tortrlx,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  moth  (Tortrix  viridana)^  com- 
mon in  England. 

green-turtle,  s. 

Zool.  :  Chehne  Midas.     [Chelone,  Turtle.] 

*  green-vitriol,  s. 

1.  Chem.  :  Crystallized  ferrous  sulphate, 
FeSo4-FHoO. 

2.  Min. :  The  same  as  MELANTERrrE,  Cop- 
peras, and  Sulphate  of  Iron. 


green-veed, 

1.  &  (.     [A.S.  grinian 
Dut.  groenen.] 
A,  Intrans. :  To  become  or  grow  green. 


*  green, 

gr}iunr7i 


[Greenweed.] 

O.  H.  Ger. 


Homaunt  of  the  Rote,  l,8aiL 

B.  Trans. :  To  make  green. 
1.  Absolutely. 

"  Great  Spring  before 
Oreencd  all  the  ye&r.  '      Thomson  :  Spring.  OL 


boll.  b6^;  pdfit,  j<{^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eylst. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shim:  tion.  siou  =  zhun.    -tious.  -clous,  -sloos  =  sbns.   -We.  -die, 


ph  =  t. 

tic.  =  beL  d«L 
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greenback— greenstone 


2.  Completed  by  preposition. 

"  Unve  not  r&lnB 
Greened  over  Aprll'a  lau  V 

Ksati:  Endymion.  L  3l7. 

green'-b^Ck,  s.  fEng.  green,  and  hack.]  A 
popular  iiaiiii;  for  the  laper  money  first  issued 
by  tlie  Treasury  of  tlie  United  Statea  in  1802. 

"Tliia  wna  Rccumplished  by  the  issue  of  Leyal 
Tender  notoH  (popularly  known  ns  *  Grembackt.  iro>u 
tlie  colour  of  the  ink  with  whldi  tlio  reverse  of  the 
l)ot«  was  prtuted].' — Echo,  May  8,  1373, 

t  green'-brodm,  5.    [Eng.  green,  and  hroom,} 

[eiKKENWEED.] 

green'-Cloth,  s.  [Eng,  green,  and  clotK'l  A 
Uv.iviX  ur  court  of  justice,  formerly  held  in  the 
counting-house  of  the  king's  household.  It 
was  eoirii'osi'd  of  the  lord-steward  and  the 
officers  under  him.  nnd  had  cognizance  of  nil 
matters  of  govertinient  nnd  justice  in  the 
household,  and  also  jiower  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  to  punish  ollenders  against  it  within  the 
verye  of  tlie  pahice,  and  two  huudred  y;irds 
beyond  the  gates. 

^een'-er-y,  s.    fEng  green  ;  -ery.'\ 

1.  A  i)Iace  where  green  plants  are  reared. 

2.  A  bunch  or  mass  of  green  plants  or 
foliage ;  a  wreath. 

"Tlie  ijTeenerij  should  he  either  prowlng  natumlly 
npwwrd'or  twining." —7/«rj>tfr'j  Monthly  Moi/azine 
(Dec  .  18801.  p.  28. 

green'-f ingh.  £.    [Eng.  green,  and JlncA.] 

Omitk. :  Coccothraustes  clilnris,  an  insessorial 
bird  of  the  family  Fringillidffi.  In  the  male 
the  upper  pai-ts  and  bnast  are  yellowish- 
green  ;  the  head  tinged  with  grey;  the  edges 
of  the  wings,  the  outer  webs  of  the  primary 
qnills,  and  the  base  of  the  tail-feathers  yellow. 
In  the  female  the  upper  pnrts  are  greenish- 
brown,  and  the  breast  greyish-brown.  It  is  a 
permanent  resident  in  Britain,  frequenting 
gardens,  orchards,  smnll  woods,  &c.  It  lays 
from  four  to  six  eggs,  wliich  are  white,  tinged 
witli  blue.  Called  also  Green-Grosbeak  and 
Green-liuuet. 

green'-fish,  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  jls^.J 

Ichthy. :  An  American  name  for  Temnodon 
saltator,  one  of  the  Scomberidae  (Mackerels); 
widely  diffused  in  the  warmer  oceans  and  seas 
of  botli  hemispheres. 

green'-gage.  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  gage,  named 
after  the  Rev.  M.  Gage,  who  first  brought  it 
to  England.] 

Hort. :  A  delicious  variety  of^plum,  Prunvs 
domestica.  Its  skin  and  Juicy  jmlp  are  of  a 
green  colour  ;  it  has  a  delicious  flavour. 

green'-gro-^er,  s.    [Eng.  green,  and  grocer.] 

A  retailer  ot  gieen  vegetables. 

green-heart  (heart  as  hart),  s.  [Eng. 
green,  and  heart.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  Demerara  to  Nec- 
tandra  Rodimi,  a  tree  of  the  Laurel  order, 
which  furnishes  hard  tiiulier,  and  yields  the 
febrifuge  called  Bihiri,  or  Bebeera. 

*  green-hood,  *grene-hed,  *  gren-hed, 
"  gren-hede,  s.    [Eng.  green;  -lu)od.] 

1.  Greenness,  \erdure. 

"Ane  n.^y^e  gajdyne  nol  of  grenhede."  —  Ayenbite 
t^f  Illicit,  p.  94. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  ignorance. 

"Youtb,  witboiiten  ffrf««'''«^  or  foUe." 

CUauier:  C.  T.,  4.5S3. 

green'-horn,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  horn.]  A 
siiiii'h'tou;  a  silly  fellow;  a  raw,  inexperienced 
l)ersoii ;  one  easily  imposed  upon. 

green'-hoiise,  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  Jioitse.] 

1.  Hortic. :  A  house  or  structure,  the  roofs 
and  sides  of  whicli  are  composed  of  glass, 
eonstructed  for  the  imrpose  of  cultivating  and 
preserving  tender  or  exotic  plants.  It  is 
furnished  with  api>aratns  for  maintaining  an 
artiticial  temperature,  and  the  necessary  ven- 
tilation. 

"  Who  loves  a  garden,  loves  a  ffreen-house  too." 
Cowper:  Task.  iii.  566. 

2.  Pottery :  A  house  iimderately  warmed, 
where  some  kinds  of  green-w.ire  are  placed  to 
become  i)artiaUy  dried  before  taking  to  the 
hot-house,  where  the  drying  is  completed  by 
str<mg  heat.  The  ware"  is  then  arranged  in 
seggars  and  fired  in  tlie  kiln. 

green'-ing,  "gren-ing.s.  [Eng.  green;  -ing.] 
*  1.  The  act  or  state  of  becoming  green. 


2.  Greenness,  verdure. 

"  The  tender  greenitiff 
Of  April  meadows."  Jieats  :  Sleep  Jt  Poetry. 

3.  A  name  given  to  certain  varieties  of 
apples  which  preserve  their  green  colour  even 
when  ripe. 

green'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  green ;  -Uh.]  Somewhat 
or  rather  green  ;  tending  to  green. 

■•  Reseinbllug  the  fore  mentioned  MJly,  with  reddish 
twig».  Rud  nwre  areenUh."  —  Evelyn  :  DUcoune  of 
F-jrett  Tree*,  ch.  xix. 

greenish-glaucouB,  s. 

Bot. :  lietween  a  green  and  glaucous  colour. 

green'-XSh-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  greenish;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  greenish. 

Green'-land,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  green,  nnd  land. 
So  calleff  from  the  bright  green  appeai-auce  of 
the  mosses  which  grow  there.J 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  country  or  large  island  constituting 
the  north-east  part  of  America,  from  59*  49' 
northwards. 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  country 
described  under  A. 

Greenland- whale,  s.  Baloenamysticetits. 
Called  also  the  Right  Whale.  [BAL-tNA, 
Whale] 

Green' -land-er,  s.  [Eng.  (Treenland;  suff. 
■er.]     A  native  of  Greanlaud. 

green'-land-ite,  s.  [From  Greenland  =  the 
country';  suff.  -ite  (JfiJt.)  Ca-v").] 

MLn. :  The  same  as  Columbite  (q.v.). 

green'-less,  a.  [Eng.  green;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  any  greenness  or  verdure. 

green'-let,  s.-  [Eng.  green;  dimin.  suff.  -let] 
Orniih.  :  Vireonime,  a  sub-family  of  Mus- 
cicapidse  (Flycatchers).  Tliey  are  so  called 
from  having  much  green  or  olive  in  the  colours 
of  their  plumage.  They  are  small  American 
birds,  aniving  in  the  United  States  from  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies  about  the  month 
of  May.  and  dei'arting  again  in  August,  Some 
of  them  sing  sweetly.    [Vireo.] 

*  green'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  green;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  green  manner  or  state. 

"  Gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  Ruin  greenly  dwella." 
Byron  :  Childe  Barold,  iii.  46. 

2.  Freshly. 

"  Sproatiog  youtb  did  now  bat  greenly  bad." 

;*.  Fletcher:  Purple  Itland.  L 

3.  Like  a  novice  or  a  green  person  ;  fool- 
ishly. 

"We  have  done  but  greenly 
In  hugger  mugger  to  inter  him." 

Shakesp. :  Havdet,  iv.  S. 

green' -ness,  *  gren-es,   *  grcne-nesse, 

s.     [A.S.  grenneiS.] 

I.  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  green, 
or  of  a  green  colour ;  a  green  colour. 

•'  The  ground  without  j7reen»M<  in  those  mouths  o( 
June  and  July.'— Sir  F.  Drake:  The  World  Encom- 
passed. 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  Freshness,  vigour. 

"  It  is  tliia  njoue  th:i.t  for  a  while  gives  growth  and 
ffreenness  to  his  comforts."  — JiouM  .  Sermo7tS,  \oL  x.. 
eer.  2. 

2.  Newness. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unripe ; 
immaturity. 

"  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  yreen- 
ness  ot  hia  years."— .I/urpfttf  ■  Li/cof  Fielding. 

4.  Immaturity  of  judgment ;  simplicity, 
rawness,  inexperieuce. 

green'  -  ocU  -  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Lord 
Gieenock,  afterwards  Earl  Cathcart;  suff.  -ite 
(Mi7i.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  hexagonal,  nearly  transparent 
nuneral.  of  yellow  colour,  adamantine  lustre, 
and  strong  double  refraction.  Compos.  :  CdS 
or  CdoSn  =  sulidiur  22-3  to  22-5'\  and  cad- 
minm"77-.S0to  77*70.  Found  in  amygdaloid  at 
Bishoptown  in  Renfrewshire,  in  Bohemia, 
&(;.  ;  also  as  a  furnace  product. 

green'-6-vite,  s.  [Named  by  Dufrenoy  after 
Mr.  G.  B.  Greenough,  a  celebrated  geologist.] 
^T^n. :  Manganesian  Titanite.  a  red  or  rose- 
coloured  variety  of  Titanite,  the  hue  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  little  manganese  (iJana). 
The  Brit.  Mi's.  Cat.  makes  it  a  variety  of 
Sphene.  which  Dana  makes  a  sub-variety  of 
Ordinary  Titanite. 


green'HS&nd,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  green,  and  sand.] 

A.  As  substaniive : 

Geol. :  The  name  given  to  two  series  of  lK:<la 
In  the  cretuc'ious  formations,  the  one  called 
the  Upper,  the  other  the  Lower  Greensand  :— 

1.  Tfie  Ujrper  Greensand:  This  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  is 
situated  immediately  below  the  Chalk-inurl, 
andjnst  above  theGault.  The  beds  of  which 
it  is  composed  have  in  thera  green  particles  of 
a  mineral  called  Glauconite(q.v.).  In  parts  of 
SuiTey  calcareous  matter  is  intermixed  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  convert  the  beds  iiit^j 
wliat  is  there  termed  firestone.  In  the  southern 
part;  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Upper  Green- 
sand is  100  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of 
siliceous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone, 
with  nodules  of  chert.  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown 
shows  that  there  are  two  faunas  in  the  Upper 
Greensand  of  Cambridge,  the  one  derivative, 
whilst  the  other,  which  belongs  to  the  Sandy 
marl,  is  in  position.  Among  the  fossils  pecu- 
liar to  it  are  various  ammonites,  two  pLero- 
dontas,  two  species  of  Fusus,  &c.  Of  the 
derivative  fauna,  which  is  probably  from  the 
Gault,  Mr.  S 'lias  described  coprolites  consti- 
tuting }.hosphatic  nodules,  and  Prof.  Seeley 
an  Ichthyosaurian,  Cetarthrosaurus  Walkeri, 
from  the  railway  bridge  at  Ditton,  north-east 
of  Cambridge,  and  other  reptiles.  Some  are  of 
opinion  tUat  the  so-called  Upper  Greensand 
from  which  these  fossils  came,  is  itself  Gault. 
This  formation,  so  far  as  its  green  particles 
are  concerned,  is  principally  confined  to 
England. 

2.  The  Lower  Greensand:  A  aeries  of  beds 
constituting  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and 
the  lowest  member  of  thp  Cretaceous  group. 
It  is  called  on  the  continent  Neocomian,  a 
name  adopted  by  Lyell  in  his  Students'  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,  he  considering  the  term 
greensand  peculiarly  inapplicable,  as  in  the 
district  where  these  stratas  were  first  observed 
sand  of  a  green  colour  was  the  exception  in- 
stead of  the  rule.  [Neocomian.]  Dr.  Fittun 
enumerated  as  fossils  in  various  beds,  Gmphtta 
sinuata,  Perna  Mulleti,  the  genera  Scaphites, 
Ammonites,  &c.  (J^uar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  iii., 
plate  12.) 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  found  in 
the  Greensand  :  as,  Greensand  fossils. 

green'-Sh3.nlc,  s.     [^ng.  green^  and  shank.] 

Ornith. :  Totamts  glottis ;  a  sandpiper,  of  the 
family  Scolopacidse,  found  in  Britain. 

green '-snake,  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  snake.] 
Zool. :  The  popular  name  of  more  than  one 
Coluber  in  the  United  States. 

green'-stick,  5.    [Eng.  ^reen,  and  sWcfc.l   (See 
the  compound.) 

greenstlck-firacture,  s. 

Surg.  :  This  term  is  used  when  a  bone  is 
parliaUy  broken  or  cracked.  This  especially 
occurs  in  the  bending  of  bone  in  young  chil- 
dren, where  the  fracture  is  frequently  incom- 
plete or  partial,  simply  extending  acr'ss  the 
convexity  of  the  curve  made  by  the  bending 
instead  of  the  breaking  of  the  bone. 

green'-Stone,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  green,  and  stone.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Petrology: 

*  (1)  Formerly:  A  granular  rock  consisting 
of  hornbleude  and  imperfectly  crystallized  fel- 
spar, the  felspar  being  more  abundant  than  in 
basalt,  and  the  gniins  or  crystals  of  the  two 
minerals  more  distinct  from  each  other.  It 
was  called  also  Dolerite.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
also  included  under  the  term  greenstone  those 
rocks  in  which  augite  was  substituted  for 
homtlende,  the  "dolorite"of  some  writers, 
and  those  in  which  albite  replaced  common 
felspar.  This  was  sometimes  termed  Andesite. 
(Lyell.) 

(2)  Now :  The  same  as  diorite,  which  is  an 
essentially  crystalline  granular  admixture  of 
triclinic  felspar  and  hornblende.  Rutley  pro- 
poses a  partial  return  to  the  earlier  significa- 
tion, and  would  use  greenstone  as  an  ambigu- 
ous and  comprehensive  term  useful  in  held 
geology,  but  expressive  of  ignorance  with  re- 
gard to  the  exact  composition  of  volcanic 
rocks,  either  decomposed  or  otherwise  inca- 
pable of  exact  identification.  It  is  not  now 
held  to  be  tlie  equivalent  of  dolerite  (q.v,). 

2.  Geol. :  Greenstone  is  a  volcanic  rock,  oc- 
curring in  dykes,  tabular  masses,  &c 
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B.  An  adj.:  Containing  more  or  less  <>{ 
giren.stoiic,  or  akin  to  it  in  composition  or 
oilier  cliaracteru. 

U  Syeniiic  greenstone  :  [Syenitic]. 

greenstone-trachytes,  $.  pi. 

Petrol.  &  <!iioL  :  Eruptive  rucks,  usually  con- 
aistiiig  u(  a  more  or  less  felspathic  base,  in 
vliicli  large  crystals  of  plagroclase  felspar, 
with  others  of  hornblende  and  mica,  are  im- 
bedded so  as  to  give  them  a  more  or  less 
strikingly  porphyritic  character.  They  are 
luiind  in  Hungary.  (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
xxvii.  298.) 

greenstone-tufifs,  s.  pi. 

Petrol.  t&  Gent. :  Tuffs  associated  with  green- 
stone. Uutley  places  them  in  the  diabase 
group  of  crystalline  eruptive  rocks. 

green'-sward,  s.    Turf  covered  with  grass. 

"  A  long  straight  r^ith 
Tr:tced  fnintly  in  the  grerntiuiuTd." 

Wordsworth :  £xcursion,  bk.  vlL 

greenth,  s.  [Formed  on  the  analogy  of  Tvarmth, 
6j.c.]    Greenness  ;  the  quality  of  being  green. 


green'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  u-ce'L] 
Bot. :  Two  species  of  Genista,  G.   tinctoria 
and  G.  pilosa. 

green '-withe»  s.     [Eng.  green,  and  u-ithe.] 

Pot.  :  An  orchid,  Vanilla  claviciilata. 

green'-wopd,  *  greene-wood,  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
yri'en,  and  tcond.] 

A.  As  svbstantwe : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  wood  in  summer  when  the  trees,  &c., 
are  green. 

2.  Wood  which  has  become  green  in  tint 
under  the  influence  of  the  fungus  Peziza. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Greenweed  (q.v.). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood. 

"  111  the  brown  shatlea  und  greenwood  forest  lost," 

Thomson:  Castle  <if  Indolence,  ii.  17. 

•  green'-y,  a.     [Eng.  green ;  -y.]     Of  a  greenish 

<ir  somewhat  green  tint ;  inclined  to  a  green 

colour, 

grreen'-yard,  s.  [Eng.  green,  and  yard.']  A 
I'ound  ;  an  inclosure  in  which  stray  cattle  are 
confined. 

•  gree^,  grese,  s.    [Gree  (2),  s.] 
gi'ee-shooh,  s.    [Grieshoch.] 

greet  (1),   'grete,  *gret-en,   *gret-yn, 

I'.f.  &L  i,  [A.S.  (irHan  =  to  a]iproach,  to  ad- 
dress ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gmeten;  O.  H.  Ger. 
grvomii, ;  M.  H.  Ger.  gniezen;  O.  Fris.  greta; 
Ger.  griissen.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  address  at  meeting  with  salutations 
or  expressions  of  kind  wishes  ;  to  salute 
kindly  ;  to  imy  respects  to  ;  to  hail. 

"The  square  waa  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
itrepti-d  him  with  loud  acclamations."— J/acau/ay; 
ilUt.  Eng.,  cb.  iv, 

2.  To  meet,  to  welcome :  as,  The  cries 
■whic^h  greeted  his  ears. 

*  3.  To  congratulate,  to  felicitate. 

"Why  BO  aa.6ily  greut  you  our  victory?" 

Shak-.sp.  :  Cymbeline,  T.  6. 

*  4.  To  address  in  any  way. 

*'  Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sliarp  defiance," 
Shakesp.  :  Benry  V.,  iii.  5. 

*  5.  To  look  upon  or  regard  kindly. 

"A  merrier  d.iy  did  never  yet  greet  Rome." 

^hakcsp..'  Coriotanus,  v.  4. 

*  6.  To  meet  as  one  who  goes  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. 

"  Wo  will  ffree(  the  time," 

Shakvsp.  :  Lear,  v.  L 

*  7.  To  assign  or  bestow  with  praises  or 
congratulations. 

"  A  nd  thether  also  came  in  OTwn  sight 
Fayi'e  Florimell,  into  the  coinuiou  Imll. 
To  gn-et  his  guerdon  unto  every  knieht." 

Spenser :  F.  Q.,  V.  iiL  It 

B.  Jntram. :  To  meet  and  salute. 

"  There  greet  in  silence  as  the  dead  are  wont." 
Sfiakc-iji.  :  Titus  Andronicus.  i. 

greet  (2),  "greit,  "greete,  *grete  (2). 
■  greten  (2),  'gretyn  (2),  *greyt,  r.\. 
[A. 8.  grdtan,  gretan ;  cogn,  with  Icel.  grata; 
Dan.  grcede;  Sw.  grata;  Goth,  grreian,"  all  = 
to  weep.]    To  weep,  to  cry. 

"  Preyndes  I  had  fulle  fnyn, 
That  gara  me  grrto  and  grone," 

Toionelcy  Mysteries,  p.  227. 


*  greet,  "  greete,  s.  &  a.    [Grekt  (2),  vj\ 

A,  As  subst.  :  Weeping. 
B*  As  adj. :  Mournful. 

"  Decked  in  a  pocke  of  gray ; 
Hey,  hoi  pray  in greete." 

BpenMcr  :  Shephcards  Calender;  August 

greet'-er  (1),  a.  [Eng.  greet  (1),  v.  ;  -cr.]  One 
wiio  greets  or  salutes  another. 

greet'-er  (2),  5,  [Eng.  t/rec(  (2),  v, ; -er.l  One 
who  cries  or  weeps. 

greet' -ing,  -pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Greet  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B*   As  pr.  par.  cCjJarUcip.  adj.:  (See 
the  Verb), 

C.  As  snhst. :  The  act  of  saluting  or  welcom- 
ing ;  a  salutation  ;  a  welcome. 

"  What  horrid  greetings  theae  unclean  vn-etches  will 
Rive  each  other."— f/opkins :  Exposition  upon  the 
:ieventh  Commandment. 

*  greeve,  s.    [Grieve,  s.] 

*  greeze,  s.  pi.    [Gree  (2),  «.] 

*  gref -f  i-er,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  grefarius, 
grajfarius,  greffarius,  from  Lat.  grajihium  =  a 
style  for  writing;  Gr.  ypatl>ia  (grapkti)  =  to 
write.)  [Graffeb,  Graft.)  A  registrar;  a 
clerk  ;  a  notary. 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  Monsieur  the  Prince,  and  the 
Superintendents  deliver  them  to  the  Orc/fler  or  clerk." 
—  Eveli/n:  State  o/ France. 

*  gre'-gal,  a.  [Lat.  gregalis,  from  grex  (genit. 
gregis)  =  ik  flock;  Ital.  gregale.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  flock  ;  like  a  flock  or  herd. 

"  For  this  gregal  conformity  there  is  a  cause  and  an 
excuse," — if.  S.  Mayo:  Never  Again,  ch.  viL 

*  gre-gar'-i-an,  a.  [Lat.  gregarlu3  =  be- 
longing to  a  flock;  grex  (genit.  gregis)  =  B. 
flock.]  or  or  pertaining  to  a  flock  or  herd  ; 
gregarious  ;  lierding  together  ;  common. 


*  gre-gar'-i-g,n-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  gregarian; 
■  isiii.\  The  habit  of  flocking  or  herding  to- 
gether ;  gregariousness, 

"Tliia  tendency  to  gregarianism  U  nowhere  more 
m-iuifest."— rr«(A.  Oct.  13,  1881. 

greg-air-i'-na.  s.  [Lat.  gregarius  =  of  or  be- 
longing to  a"  flock,  from  grex  =  a  flock;  so 
named  because  numbers  of  individuals  are 
found  togethei,] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  ths  class  Greg- 
arinida  (q.v.). 

greg'-ar-ine,  s.    [Gregabina.] 

Zool. :  A  gregariua,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
Gregarinida.  Minute  organisms  of  this  cha- 
racter were  found  iu  the  chignons  of  imported 
hair  once  fashionable  among  ladies. 

greg-ar-i'-m-da,  grsg-ar-i'-na,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  gregarina,  and  LuL  iieut.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•ida.] 

Zool. :  The  lowest  of  the  eight  classes  into 
which  Professor  Huxley  divides  Cuvier"s  sub- 
kingdom  Radiata.  He  places  them  in  the 
sub-kingdom  Protozoa.  The  species  ai'e  all 
microscopic,  and  consist  of  a  imt  very  well 
defined  membrane,  nuire  or  less  without  struc- 
ture, except  that  it  contains  a  solt  semi-fluid 
substance,  having  in  the  middle,  or  at  oue 
end  of  it,  a  delicate  vesicle,  inside  of  which  is 
a  more  solid  particle.  tSiich  a  structure  recalls 
that  of  an  ovum,  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
Gregarinida  recalling  the  vitelline  membrane 
of  an  ovum,  the  semi-fluid  contents  its  yolk, 
the  vesicle  its  germinal  vesicle,  and  the  more 
solid  particle  its  germinal  spot.  There  is  no 
division  of  the  body  into  pai'ts.  No  mouth  or 
digestive  apparatus  has  been  traced;  there 
is,  however,  an  ex]iansion  and  contraction  of 
the  animal.  The  Gregarinida  are  found  para- 
sitic within  the  bodies  of  animals,  specially 
the  larva  of  insects,  in  annelids,  crustaceans, 
mollusca,  &c.,  and  even  in  vertebrated  animals. 
They  are  specially  abundant  in  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  common  cockroach,  in  earth- 
worms, &c.  Various  genera  are  known,  and 
the  species  are  numerous. 

gre  -  gar' -  i  -  oils,  a.  [Lat.  gregarius,  from 
grex  (genit.  gregc^)  =  a  Hock.]  Flocking  or 
lierding  together  ;  living  or  going  in  flocks  or 
herds;  notliving  snlltarily. 

"Of  wild  fowl,  those  which  are  the  most  useful  fly 
not  plmtly  as  other  birds,  but  are  coinmouiy  gre- 
gariousy — Orew :  Coamolof/ia  Hacra,  bk.  iii.,  oh.  il. 

gre-gar'-i-OUS-ly*  adv.  [Eng.  gregarious ; 
-ly.\  In  a  gregarious  manner;  in  flocks  or 
companies. 


gre-gar'-i-OUS  ncss,  B.  (Kng,  gregarious; 
-/teiv>,j  TlieipiaJilyorblateor  being  gregarioua; 
the  liabit  of  living  or  goiug  in  flocl^  or  herds; 
a  disposition  to  associate. 

*  greg'-ar-y',  a,  [Lat.  gregarius.]  Ordinary, 
common,  gregarious. 

greg'-goe,  gre-go,  grle'-go,  ».  [Port 
grego ;  ital.  yrcco  ;  Sj>.  grieyu  —  Greek.)  A 
short  jacket  or  cloak,  with  a  hood  attached, 
made  of  tliick  coarse  idoth,  and  worn  by  the 

*  Greeks  and  others  in  the  Levant. 

"  The  three  latter  witli  tlicir  gregos.  or  night  great- 
coats, witii  hoods.'  —  Marryatt  :  Mr.  Midshipman 
£asy,  cli.  xix. 

Gre-gor'-i-an,  a.  [Low  Lat.  Gregorianvs, 
from  (rregiiriiis ;  Gr.  Tprjy6po<;  (Gregoros)  = 
Gregoiy,  from  Gr.  ypriyopfto  igregoreo)  —  to  be 
awake,  from  iypriyopa.  {fgrfgorn),  perf,  of  tyeip^ 
(egeiro)  =  to  awake;  Ital.  &  8p,  Ci\  luriano ; 
Fr.  Grcgorien.]  Peitaining  to,  esUiblished  or 
produced  by  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Gregory. 

Gregorian-calendar,  s.     [Calendab^ 

IL  3.) 

Gregorian  chant,  s. 

Music:  [Plain-sunu]. 

Gregorian  telescope,  s.  The  first  and 
most  ordinary  form  of  reflecting  telescope,  in- 
vented by  James  Giegory,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  iu  Edin- 
burgh, and  described  by  him  1063.  The  image 
is  vieweil  through  an  eye-piece  in  the  aperture 
of  the  object-s2>eculum.    [Telescope.] 

Greg'-or-j^,  s.  [Named  after  Dr.  Gregory, 
who  first  compounded  it.] 

Gregory's-powder,  s.     A  name  given 

U^  Pitlvis  Jihei  t'ompositus,  compound  rhubarb 
powder.  It  consists  of  powdered  rhubarb, 
two  ounces ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
sue  ounces  ;  and  [lowdered  gmger,  oue  ounce. 

grei^'-en,  s.  [Ger.  =  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of, 
to  seize.) 

Petrol.  &  Geol. :  A  granular,  crystalline  rock, 
consisting  of  quartz  and  mica,  the  former  pre- 
dominating, the  latter  usually  of  the  variety 
containing  lithia.  If  orthoclase  be  super- 
adtled,  the  rock  becomes  granite.  {Rutiey: 
Study  of  Rocks.) 

greit,  v.i.     [Greet  (2),  v.] 

*  greith,  v.t.    [Gbaith,  v.\ 
greith,  s.    [Graith,  s.] 

*  gre'-ment,  s.    [GREEiiENx.] 

gre'-mi-al,  a.  &  s.  [Ec(des.  Lat.  gremiaU, 
from  Lat'  grcmium,  =  the  bosom.] 

*  A^  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lap  or 
bosom. 

B.  .-45  substantive : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  bosom  friend. 

"Amongst  those  fourteen,  two  were  gremidh^'-^ 
Fulittr.    (Webster.f 

2.  Eccles. :  An  episcopal  ornament  for  the 
breast,  lap,  and  shoulders,  originally  a  towel 
of  fine  linen,  used  iu  ordination  to  protect  the 
sacred  vestments  from  any  drops  uf  unction 
tliat  might  fall  in  the  actot  anointing  the  can- 
didates lor  the  priesthood.  Iu  later  times  it 
was  made  of  silk  or  damask  to  match  the  epis- 
copal vestments. 

*  3.  Univ.  :  One  who  resides  in  the  bosom 
of  the  University. 

"  WliiL-h  the  governors  &nd  the  reet  of  the  gremiaU 
very  well  knew." — atrype :  Cramner,  bk,  ii.  c  6. 

*  gre-ml-en,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  gremian;  Io©L 
grcTiija.]     [Grame.) 

A,  Trans. :  To  annoy,  to  grieve. 

"SLite  nu  .  .  .  to  gremien  mi  mare."— Sf.  JAir. 
herete.  p.  li 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grieve. 

"The  gretteat  of  Grise  gremyt  therat."* 

Destruction  of  Troy.  l,00i 

*  gremthe,  s.  [Icel.  grimmdh.]  [Gremien.] 
Annoyance,  anger,  grief. 


gre-na'de,  *  gra-na'-do,  s.  [Fr.  grenade, 
from  Sj).  granadu'-  a  pomegranate,  a  grenade; 
grnnado  =  full  of  seeds,  fiom  Lat.  graiiatus, 
fromgranum  =  a  seed,  a  grain  ;  Ital.  graiiata.] 
A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  metal  or  of  annealed 
glass,  filled  with  powder  and  fired  by  a  fuse. 


bSil,  b^:  p^t,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-clan,  -tlan  =  ahasL    -tion.  -slon=shun:  -tlon,  -slon  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -slous,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  '<Lle,  &^c.  =  bel«  d^l. 
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grenadier— gridiron 


After  the  fuae  ia  lighted  the  ball  is  thrown 
anions'  tlie  enemy,  when  it  bursts  and  causes 
great  iiijmy  or  loss. 

%  (1)  Hand-grenade:  A  small  grenade,  usu- 
ally about  2i  inches  in  Uiuiiieter,  intended  to 
be  tlirown  by  hand  into  tieuL-lies  or  saps,  or 
upon  besiegers  scaling  a  breach. 

*  (2)  Rampart-grenade. :  A  grenade  of  various 
Bizes  used  for  rolling  over  the  parapet  in  a 
trough. 
p'en-a-dier',  s.      [Fr.,    from   grenade  =  a 
grenade  (q.v.)-] 

Milit. :  Originally  a  foot-soldier  armed  with 
grenades.  Tlie  grenadiers  were  men  of  long 
service  and  apjiroved  courage,  and  only  a  ft-w 
were  attached  ta  each  reHiinent.  Alterwards 
every  regiment  had  one  company  of  giena- 
diers,  and  they  retained  their  name  even 
after  the  disuse  of  grenadt;s,  and  were  distin- 
guislied  by  a  particular  dress,  as  in  England 
by  tlie  tall  bearskin  cap.  The  title  now  only 
remains  in  one  regiment  nf  the  British  army — 
Yiz.,  the  Grenadier  Guards. 

"  Five  hundred  grenadirrt  nuhed  from  the  Engllfh 
trenches  to  the  counterscarjj,  flrcd  thetr  piecee.  imd 
threw  theb-greuade§.' —  J/i(cau;«i/ :  Bitt.  En<f  .  cli.  xvL 

gren-a-dil'-lo.  gra-nll'-ld,  s.  [Sp.  (?).] 
Bot.  :  A  cabini't  wood  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  reseTubles  tliu  common  cocoa,  having,  how- 
ever, at  tirsta  lighter  colour  than  it.  though 
becoming  darker  on  exposure.  Called  also 
Grenada  cocos  or  cocus,  and  Red  Ebony. 

gren  -a-dine,  s.    [Fr.  ] 

Fabric  :  A  tliin,  gauzy  silk  or  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  ladies"  dresses,  shawls,  &c. 

*  gre-na'-do,  s.     [Grenade.] 

•  gTen'-9.t,  5.     [Fr.]    A  garnet  (q.v.). 

"  Of  greTuu,  aod  of  alabraundyiies." 

Maundeville.  p.  319. 

gre-nat'-i-form,  a.     [Eng.  grenatiile),  and 
form.  ]    Being  in  tlie  form  of  grenatite  (q.v.). 

^ren'-a-tite»  grSn'-a-tite,  5.    [Lat.  grana- 

iuin  =  a  pomegranate  :'  granum  —  a  grain,  and 
4te  (Min.)  (q.v.)  ;  Fr.  grenat.     Named  from  its 
loloiir.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Staurolite  (q.v.). 


*  grene-hede. 


[Greenuood.1 


greng'-e-site,  grang'-e-site,  s.    [From 
Grangesberg.  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden  ;  suff.  -iU 
(3/in.)(q.v.^] 
Mlii. :  A  dark  green  variety  of  Fyrochlorite. 

Gresh'-am,  1.     [See  definition.] 

Biog. :  Sir  Thomas  Greshani,  founder  of  the 
London  Royal  Exchange,  England,  1519-1579. 

Gresliam^s  la'w,  s. 

Pol.  Econ.  and  Fin. :  "  Bad  money  drives  out 
good" — i.  e.,  it  two  fi>rms  of  currency  be 
in  circulation,  the  interior  or  cheaper  will 
drive  out  the  olber  through  ihe  process  of 
hoarding  and  exportation.  This  is  merely  an 
application  of  the  general  laws  of  commodity 
Ut  money  considered  as  a  cnntmodity  ;  to  wit,  a 
dear  commodity  may  always  be  diepiaced  by 
a  cheaper  article  that  answei-s  the  same  pnrpofve 
equally  well.  Gresham's  law  assumes  that 
the  dearest  money  is  necessarily  the  best, 
which  assumption  is  opposed  by  many  recent 
economists.     [See  Bimetallism,  Money,  ^.] 

•  gres-hop,  *  gres-hoppe,  *  gres-sop,  s. 

[GRAySHOFI'EH.] 

•gres-8om,  s.    [Garsum.] 

t  gres-s6r-i-al«  a.      [Mod.  Lat.   gressorivs, 
fruni  Lat.  gressns  =  astej'ping.] 

Ornith. :  Adapted  for  stepping  or  for  walk- 
ing. Used  of  biids  wliich  have  three  toes  tor- 
ward,  two  of  them  connected,  and  one  behind. 

greut,  3.    [Grit.] 

gre-vil-le-a,  s.    [Named  after  C.  F.  Greville, 
a  I'atron  of  botany.] 

But.  :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the  proteaceous 
family  Grevillida;  (q.v.)  It  consists  of  hand- 
snujc  Australian  plants,  more  than  fifty  of 
which  liave  been  introduced  into  British 
greenhouses. 

5re-Vxl'-li-d8B,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  grevill(ea); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 


Bot.  :  A  family  of  Proteaceae,  sub-order  Fol- 
liculaies. 
grew'  (ew  m  o),  pret.  of  v.     [Grow.] 

grew  (ew  as  6),  grue,  v.i.  [Out,  gruwen; 
Ger.  gratien;  Dan.  grae  =  to  shudder  ;  from 
grue  =  Uorrov.]  [Guuesome.J  To  shudder, 
to  feel  horror,  to  shiver. 

"  I  duwim  look  at  them— I  never  we  them  but  they 
givr  mv  arew.'—acutt :  JioO  Hoy.  ch.  xxvU. 

grew  (ew  as  6),  s.  [IceL  grey  =  a  dog.]  A 
gieyhound  (q.v.). 

'■  I  have  Bix  terriers  at  hame,  forby  two  coupleof 
Blow-huuds.  tlve  •jrtwt,  aud  a  wheeu  other  dogi." — 
Scott :  Uuj/  3tamitring,  ch.  xxit. 

•  grew,  •  greo,  *  gru,  a.  h  a.  [O.  Fr.  greu.  ] 
Greek. 

"  Thifl  written  In  ffrea."~itaundeoilU,  p.  78. 

gfreW-i-a  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Named  after  Nehe- 
miahGie"w,  M.D.,  F.  U.S.,  a  celebrated  English 
physiologist,  who  died  iu  1711.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  Grewidse,  sepals 
5,  petabi  5  ;  stamens  numerous ;  style,  1 ;  stigma 
4-lobed,  drupe  with  one  to  lour  small  nuts, 
one  or  two-seeded.  About  eighty  species  are 
known.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  Grewia  sapida  and  6=,  asia- 
(tea  have  pleasant  acid  berries,  used  for  making 
sherbet.  Tlie  wood  of  G.  elastica,  called  m 
India  dhamnoo,  is  strong  and  elastic;  it  is 
used  for  bows,  the  shafts  of  carriages,  &c. 

grew'-i-dse  (ew  as  6),  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
grew{ia):  Lat.  fpiii.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -uitc.] 

But.  :  A  famdy  of  plants,  order  Tiliacea;, 
tribe  Tilca-. 

grew'-some  (ew  6),  a.  [Grew,  v.]  Hor- 
rible, gruesome. 

"  Aud  sic  grtietome  wishes,  thitt  men  should  be 
eUughtcred  hke  sheep." — licott :  Rob  iioy,  cb.  xxx. 

*  grewt,  •  greut,  s.    [Grit.1 

'  gre\^rte,  v.i.    [Greet.] 

grey,  a.  &  s.    [Gray.] 

TI  Compounds  not  inserted  here  will  be 
found  and(;r  Gkay. 

grey-falcon,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  name  for  the  Peregrine  Falcon 
{Falco  peregriims).     [Falcon,  Peregrine.] 

grey-wether,  s. 

Petrol. :  A  boulder  or  slate  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone. Si-tme  of  the  so-called  Druidic  standing 
stones  are  grey-wethers. 

•■  From  their  long  exposure  to  the  atmoBi'here  they 
are  encrusted  with  vaiioua  licheus,  which  at  tiuies 
gives  tbem  a  dai'kish  iiue.  from  the  decay  of  the  vege- 
table matter:  wheuce.  aud  from  the  circunisttuce  of 
their  resembling  at  a  distance  a  flucK  of  sheep,  they 
have  received  tue  name  of  Grey-vKthen." — J,  Britton  : 
Beauties  of  England  *  Wales,  xv.  716. 

grey  -hound,  *  grai-hond, "  gral-hound, 
*gray-hund,'  grea-hund,"  gre-hound, 
*  gre-hownde,  '  grei-hound,  '  grey- 
hownd,  '  grew-hounde,  s.  [Icel.  g;ey- 
huiidr,  from  grey  =  a  dog,  aud  kundr  =  a 
hound.] 

ZooL,  do.  :  A  variety  of  the  Canis  familiaris, 
or  Common  Dog,  characterized  by  its  slender 
an<i  aymmeti'ic  form,  its  strength,  its  keen 
sight,  and  its  swiltness.  A  dog,  apparently 
of  this  type,  is  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. It  is  used  in  the  ehase,  and  domesti- 
cation has  led  to  its  separation  into  various 
breeds,  as  the  Irish,  the  Highland,  and  the 
Arabian  Greyhounds.  An  old  rhyme  describes 
the  characters  deemed  the  best : 

"  Headed  like  a  snake,  neckyed  like  a  drake, 
Fotted  like  a  catte.  tayled  like  a  ratte. 
Syded  like  a  breme.  and  cbyued  like  a  heme." 

Youatt  suggests  that  the  greyljound  may  be 

identical  with  the  gazeliound  of  old  English 

writers.     Against  this  view  must  be  set  the 

fact  that  Tiekell  distinguishes  them. 

"  See'st  thou  the  gazehuuud  ?  how  with  glance  severe 

Fruiu  the  close  nerd  he  marks  the  destined  deer  ? 

How  every  nerve  the  greyhound's  stretch  displays. 

The  hare  preventing  iu  her  airy  muze." 

Fragment  of  <i  Poem  on  BunCing. 

grey'-beard,  s.  A:  a.    [Graybeard.] 

grey'-ish,  o.    [Gravish.] 

Grey§,  s.  pi.    [Grey,  a.] 

Mil.  :  A  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  British 
army,  originally  Scottish,  and  so  called  from 
tlie  horses  being  all  of  a  giay  colour.  They 
are  also  called  the  Scots  Greys. 

grey-Stone,  gray '-stone,  5.    [Eng.  grayer 


grey,  and  stone ;  Ger.  graiigtHn,  with  the  saiiM 
signification.] 

Pf.trol.  :  A  volcanic  lead-gray  or  greei.ish 
rock,  composed  of  felspar  aud  augite,  the  fel- 
spar being  more  titan  seventy-five  per  cent. 
(A'crope.)  Greystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in 
composition  between  basaltic  and  trachytic 
lavas.    (Lyell.) 

"  grey-w&c'-kS,  gray-w3« -kS,  grkn- 

W&c'-lcd,  s.     [Ger.  grauwacke.} 

1.  Petrol. :  The  popular  name  used  by  Ger- 
man miners  to  designate  a  particular  kind  of 
sandstone,  usually  aii  aggregate  of  small  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  flinty  slate,  or  L>dian  sUmt 
and  clay-slate  cemented  by  argillaceous  mat- 
ter.   (Lyell.) 

2.  Geol. :  The  older  palaeozoic  strata.  As, 
however,  rocks  of  the  petrological  asjieet 
called  Grauwacke  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, in  the  millstone  grit  of  Carboniferoua 
age,  in  the  Cretaceous  Rocks,  and  in  the 
Eocene,  the  term  is  not  a  good  one  to  dis- 
tinguish any  single  geological  period  ;  it  has, 
therefore,  been  exchanged  for  Silurian  (q.v.). 

grey'-weath-er,  s.    [Grey-wether.) 

gri'-as,  s.     [From  Gr.  ypdw  (grao)  =■  to  gnaw, 

to  tat.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Barringtoniacese.  OrioM 
caulifiora  ia  the  Anchovy  Pear  (q.v.). 

grib'-ble,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool.  :  Limnoria  terebrans,  an  isopod  crusta- 
cean, section  Cymotlioada.  It  is  above  two  lines 
in  length  ;  it  rolls  itself  up  like  a  woodlouse ; 
it  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe  ;  it  attacks  the 
timber  of  ships,  to  which  it  is  most  destructive. 

*  gri^e  (1),  s.    [Gree  (2),  s.] 

gri^e  (2),  *  gris,  "  grlse,  *  gryce,  *  grjrs, 

•  gryse,  s.    [U-eL  griss;  Sw.  grie;  Dan.  ^ru^«.J 

1.  A  young  or  sucking-pig. 

"  I'se  e'en  lay  the  head  o  the  sow  to  the  tail  of  tba 
grice'—So^itt :  Bob  Roy,  ch.  ixlv. 

2.  A  young  badger. 

■'  I  am  a  lord  of  other  geere  '.  this  fine 
Smooth  bowson's  cub,  tbe  young  gHce  of  a  gray; 
Twa  tyuie  urchins,  and  this  ferret  gay. " 

Ben  Joruon :  The  !iad,  .Shepherd,  ii,  2, 

grid'-dle,  gird'-dle,  *  gred-el,  *  gred-il, 
"  prid-ele,  s.  [Wet.  gredyll,  greideU,  gra- 
dell  —  a  griddle,  from  greidio  =  to  scorch  ;  Ir. 
greideal,  greideil,  from  greadaiin  =  to  parch,  to 
bum  (Stent).  Or  from  Low  Lat  graticulOf 
craticula,  diniin.  of  Lat.  crates  —  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  broad  circular  plate  of  iron 
used  for  baking  cakes. 

"Rost  hit  afterwarde  apons  a  gredel." — IMtrOwrt 
Cocorum,  p.  18. 

2.  Mining :  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom. 

griddle-bread,  grlddle-cake,  s.    A 

cake  baked  on  a  griddle. 

*  gride,  v.L  &  i.      [A  metathesis  of  gird  (q.v.^ 

(il-e«f.)] 

A.  Tra7isitive : 

1.  To  pierce,  to  cut  through. 

"  With  brandisht  touRue  the  emptie  aire  did  gride. 
;>p€nser  :   Virgil's  Gnat,  254. 

2.  To  jar,  to  grate. 

"  The  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs." 

Tennyaon:  In  Memoriam,  crt,  U. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cut,  to  pierce. 

"  The  griding  sword,  with  discontinuous  wound. 
Passed  through  huii."  Milton :  P.  L.,vi.  J3S. 

2.  To  wound  or  cut  mentally. 

"  Oridiiig  anguish  pierced  his  fluttering  breaat.' 
Sir  \V.  Jonet :  Pindar :  First  Nemean  Ode. 

*  gride,  s.  [Gride,  v.]  A  harsh  or  grating 
sound,  as  of  scraping  or  cutting.     (WTiittier.) 

grid'-e-lin,  gred'-a-line,  s.  {Yr.grisde  tin 
=  the  gray  ol  flax.)  *A  colour  mixed,  or  white 
and  red,  or  a  gray  violet.  (Dryden:  Flower  * 
Uaf.  343.) 

*  grid'-il,  s.    [Griddle.] 

grid-iron  (iron  as  x-em),  *  gyrd-iron, 

•  gred-ime,  '  gred-eyme,  *  gred-ire, 

•  gred-yre,  *  grid-ire,  *  gryd-yrne,  ,^. 

[A   L'orru])t.  of  Mid.  Eng.  gredire  =  a  griddle 
(q.v.).]     [Gredire.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  grated  iron  utensil  on 
which  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  are  exposed  fot 
broiling. 

2.  Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  grated  frame  on  which 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Ul,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  sdn;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cor,  rule,  full;  try.  Sjrrlan.     se,  oe=  e;  ey^^a.   qu^lcw. 
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snips  are  hiuiled  out  of  tlie  water  for  exar.ii- 
nation,  cleaning,  and  repairs.  Or  a  framnii; 
of  cross-timbers  which  receives  a  ship  with 
ttie  falling  tide. 

gridiron-pendulum,  5. 

llorol. :  A  compensation  pendulum  in  which 
the  bob  is  Bupp()rted  by  parallel  bars  of  two 
metals  which  are  unequally  expanded  by  heat. 
These  are  so  disposed  that,  while  one  tends  to 
lengthen  it,  the  other  tends  to  sliorten  it. 
The  ratio  uf  lengths  is  determined  by  the  rela- 
tive expansibility,     [Pendulum.] 

gridiron-valve,  s. 

Steam-eiigin,  :  A  valve  whose  opening  is 
divided  into  a  number, of  narrow  parts  by 
which  the  travel  may  be  aljiidged,  an<l  the 
more  rapid  opening  or  closing  of  the  valve 
effected. 

grie9e,  s.    [Gbee  (2).  s.] 

Her.  :  A  step  or  degree,  as  one  of  the  steps 
upon  which  crosses  are  sonietiiues  placed. 

grief,  •  greef,  *  greif,  *  grefe,  *  greefe, 
*greffe,   *  grove,   *greeve,  5.     [O.  Fr. 

gri^,  grief;  Fr.  grief,  from  Lat.  gravis  = 
heavy.  ] 

1.  Pain  of  mind,  sorrow,  or  trouble  for 
something  past,  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  or  rela- 
tion, misconduct,  or  imgratefulness  on  the 
part  of  others,  kc.  ;  sadness. 

"  Grills  aometimes  considered  aa  Bjmonrmous  with 
sorrow ;  and  in  this  case  we  Bp«»k  of  the  trauBporta  of 
i/ri«f.  At  other  times  it  exprea-tes  more  silent,  deep, 
aiid  iiaUitul  afTections,  Buch  ns  are  iuspired  by  do- 
mestic calamitiea."— Coj7a?j ;  On  the  Passions,  vol.  i.. 
pt.  i..  ch.  IL 

2.  That  which  causes  sorrow,  sadness,  or 
pain  of  miud;  a  trial,  a  grievance,  a  misfor- 
tune. 

"I  here  forget  all  tormer  ffrie/t." 

S. lakes/). :  Two  Hentlemen  of  Verona,  v.  4. 

*3.  Bodily  ]iain  or  siittering  ;  disease. 

"  My  liiuba  weakened  with  grief." 

Shakesp. :  2  Henri/  IV..  I.  L 

*4.  A  fault,  an  offence. 

"  To  Implore  forgifnes  of  all  greif." 

ItQuglaa :  VirgiZ,  453,  43. 

^  To  come  to  grief:  To  come  to  ruin  ;  to 
fail  utterly  ;  to  come  to  a  bad  end. 

grief-worn,  o.     Worn  out  by  grief. 
"  A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days." 

Byron:  ChUde  Harold,  iil.  65. 

•  ffrief'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  grief;  •fu.l(l).']     Fidl  of 
grief  or  sorrow  ;  very  sad. 

"  Which  when  she  sees  with  ghastly  grieffuZ  eyea 
Her  heart  does  quake.' 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  VI.  viii.  40. 

-  grief-hood,  *  gref-hed,  s.     [E«g.  grief; 
-kood.\    That  which  (auses  grief. 


"  grief '-less,    a.      lEng.   grief;   -less.}     Free 
frt^m  or  without  grief. 

•  grief '-ly,  *  greef-U,  *  greef-ly,  a.  had  v. 

[Eng.  grief;  -ly.\ 
A*  As  adj. :  Grievous,  sad. 

*'  with  dayly  diligence  and  j/ricrt^ groans," 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  p.  164. 

B,  As  adv.  :  Grievously. 
**  Whan  I  was  greefly  bigo  with  a  grim  peeple." 

Aliaaunder ;  Frag.,  994. 

"  grief '- shot,    a.      [Eng.    griefs   and    shot.} 
Pierced  or  stricken  with  grief;  sorrow-stricken. 

"  Qriefihot  with  his  uukiadness." 

Shakesp. :  Coriotanus.  v.  L 

grie-go,  s.    [GREoaoE.] 

•  gries*  s.    [Ger.]    Gravel. 

'  grie'-shoch,  gree'-shoch  (ch  guttural),  s. 
[Gael,  griosot'h] 

1.  Lit.  :    Hot  embers ;    properly  those  of 
peat  or  moss-peat. 

"  By  the  same  token  there  "was  a  pit  greeshochhum^ 
Ing  yet."— *or(  ,■  Heart  qf  Mid-Lothian,  ch.  li. 

2.  Fig. :  A  glowing  affection. 

•grie^'-ing,    s.     [Gree   (2),  s.]     A  stair,  a 
staircase. 

♦gries-ly,  a.     [Grisly.] 

•  griev*-  a  -  ble,  *  gr e  v  -  a  -  ble,  a.     [Eng. 
§ricvif);  '-able.}    Causing  grief;  lamentable. 

■■  There  is  S  vice  ful  grewahle 
To  hyrn.  whiche  is  themf  culpable." 

(lower:  C.  A.,  bk.  v. 

afriev'-an9e,  *  grev-ance,  *  grev-aunce, 

s.      [O.   Fr.  grevatux,  from  gr^,  grief;    Ital. 
graveriza.] 


*  1.  Hurt,  harm,  annoyance. 

*  2.  A  state  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of 
mind  ;  affliction,  uneasiness. 

"If  y  do  BO  y  potle  mesulue  ...  to (jfret  gretiaunce.' 
Sir  Ferumbrat,  4,161. 

3.  Anything  which  causes  grief,  sorrow,  or 
pain  of  mind  ;  especially  anything  which  gives 
grnniuls  for  comiilaint,  remonstrance,  or  re- 
sistance; a  hardship,  an  injury,  an  injustice. 

"  It  bears  no  aoimdiDg  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievnuce." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk.  Ix. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  griev- 
ance  and  h/irdskip:  "The  grievance  implies 
that  whieh  lies  heavy  at  heai't.  Hardship  im- 
plies that  which  presses  or  bears  violently  on 
the  person.  The  grievance  is  in  general  taken 
for  that  which  is  done  by  another  to  grieve  or 
distress  ;  the  hardship  is  a  particular  kind  of 
gfrieya»ce  that  presses  upon  individuals.  There 
are  national  grievances,  though  not  national 
hardships.  An  infraction  of  one's  rights,  an 
act  of  violence  or  oppression,  are  grievances  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  them,  whether  as 
individuals  or  bodies  of  men  :  an  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of  one 
to  tlie  detriment  of  another,  constitutes  the 
hardship."    (Crdbb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

grievance  -  monger,  s.     One  who   is 

always  raking  up  nr  talking  al)Out  his  own  or 
his  party's  grievances  or  supposed  grievances, 
public  or  private. 

*  griev'-an^e-er,  s.  [Eng.  grievanc(e);  -er.] 
One  who  causes  or  commits  a  grievance  ;  one 
who  gives  groun<ls  for  complaint. 

"  Some  petition  against  the  biahopB  as  grievancers." 
—Fuller,    {Web&ter) 

grieve,  *  greve,  *  greven,  "  grev-y, 
*grev-yn,  v.t  &  i,  [O.  Fr.  grever ;  Prcv. 
grevar,  greviar,  from  Lat.  gravo  =  to  burden  ; 
grrai'is  =:  heavy  ;  Ital.  gravare ;  Sp.  &  Port. 
grawr.] 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  annoy,  to  harass. 

"  Hil  nadde  non  recefc  vorto  grev;/  ya  lond." 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  p.  3T5. 

2.  To  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  miud 
to  ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  wound  the  feelings 
of;  to  affect. 

■■  The  prycko  of  conscyence  greot/th  me  sore." 

Penitential  Ptalms.  p,  8. 

3.  To  offend  against. 

"  Oriene  not  the  holy  spirit  of  God."— Sphes  iv,  80. 

*i.  To  lament,  to  mourn,  to  deplore,  to 
sorrow  over. 

"  The  nothing  that  I  griene.' 

Shak'sp.  :  /iicliard  II..  li  2. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  feel  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  ; 
to  mom'n,  to  lament,  to  sorrow.  (Generally 
followed  by  a(,  for,  or  over.) 

"  Grieve,  and  they  grieve."  Dryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  iil 

■|[  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
grieve,  to  iTumrn,  and  to  lainent :  *'  To  grieve  is 
the  general  term  ;  mourn  the  particular  term. 
To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  au  inward 
act ;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act :  the  grief  \\es 
altogether  in  tlie  mind.  A  man  grieves  for  his 
sins  ;  he  viourns  for  the  loss  of  his  friends. 
Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual ;  mourn  may 
be  the  common  act  of  many  :  a  nation  mourns, 
though  not  grieves,  for  a  public  calamity. 
Grieve  and  mourn  are  permanent  sentiments  ; 
larnejit  is  a  transitory  feeling  ;  the  former  are 
produced  by  substantial  causes,  which  come 
home  to  the  feelings.  Mourn  and  lament  are 
both  expressed  by  some  outward  sign ;  but 
the  former  is  composed  and  free  from  all 
noise  ;  the  latter  displays  itself  either  in  cries 
or  simple  words."    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  grieve,*  greevo  s.  [A.S.  gerefa;  Icel.  greifi; 

t>w.  grefve ;  D;iu.  greve.\  Au  overseer,  a  stew- 
ard, a  reeve,  a  bailiff. 

"And  sicklike  dunij  aa  the  grieve  hf»s  jii'eti  me." — 
Scott :  Rob  Roy,  ch.  xiv. 

*  grieve -ment,  s.  [Eng.  grieve :  -ment.]  An 
injury  ;  a  cause  or  source  of  grief. 

"Wounds,  bruises,  bangs,  and  other  grievements.~ — 
}yard:  England's  JiefonnaCion.  i.  90. 

grriev'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grievie) ;  -er.]  One  who 
ur  that  which  grieves,  or  causes  grief  or  pain. 


griev'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Grieve,  v.] 
A.  &■  S.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subset.  :  Tlie  act  of  causing  grief  or 

pain  to  ;  the  state  of  being  grieved. 


•  grtev'-ing-ly,    mlv.     [Eng.    grieving;    -ly.] 
In  a  j,Tievuig  or  sorrowful    manner;  sorrow- 
fully, sadly  ;  with  grief  or  regret. 
"  OrieiHngly   I  think. 
The  peace  between  the  Fn-ncti  and  us  not  values 
The  cost"  Shakesp. :  Umry  VIII.,  1.  L 

griev'-otis,  *grev-OUS,  n.  [O.  Fr.  grcvo»^ 
grcvifs,  grevons,  from  gref,  grief  =  grief;  Sp.  A 
Ital.  gravoso.] 

1.  Causing  grief,  sorrow,  or  pain  of  mind  ; 
lamentable,  afflictive,  painful  ;  hard  to  b« 
borne. 

"Grievous  and  corroding  to  the  mind  of  man."— 
South:  Sermons,  vol.  ix.,  ser.  L 

2.  Causing  physical  or  bodily  pain  ;  painful. 

"  He  hadde  agreuoua  wounde."        Feruml/ras.  400. 

3.  Expressive  of  grief,  sorrow,  or  anguish; 
piteous,  pitiable,  full  of  grief;  as,  a  grievous 
cry. 

4.  Atrocious ;  exceeding  bad  ;  heinous,  fla- 
gitious. 

**  Grfvout  outrnge,  which  he  red 
A  knight  had  wrought  against  a  lady  gent" 

•Speruer  :  F.  ^..  il.  L  80. 

griev'-ouB-ly,  *  grev-os-ly,  •  grev-ous- 
ly.  *  grev-US-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  grievous;  -ly.} 
*  1.  With  grief,  pain,  or  sorrow  ;  painfully  ; 
sorrowfully. 

"The  common  Bort  are  wont  to  take  the  deathe  of 
yong  folks  much  grievouilyer  then  of  old." — Cdal: 
Mark  V. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  grief,  sorrow,  or  annoy- 
ance ;  vexatiously. 

"  Houses  buitt  in  plaina  are  apt  to  be  grievoiuly  an- 
noyed with  mire  mm  dirt.'— Ray  :  On  the  Creation. 

3.  With  bodily  or  physical  pain  or  suffering ; 
painfully. 


*  4.  Heavily  ;  hardly. 

"  It  wa.s  a  L'rievouB  fault; 
And  griet'oitsly  hath  L'aisar  anawrred  It." 

Shakesp.  :  Julius  Cceaar,  liL  It 

5.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very  much  ;  exceed- 
ingly- 

"OW<-tio(w?y  disturbed  with  odd.  unreasonable,  nay, 
and  sometimes  impious,  blasphemous  phautaaies."— 
Sharpej  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  ser.  6. 

6.  Atrociously;  heinously. 

"  JeruBalem  hath  grievously  sinned." — Lam.  1,  8. 

*  7.  Criminally  ;  with  or  of  a  serious  crime  ;^ 
bitterly. 

"  He  waa  accused  greuoustyto  theemperour."— ffert« 
Rotnanorutn,  p.  65. 

g^iev'-ous-ness,  *  grev-ous-nesse,  s. 

[Eng.   grievou-.^ ;  -ness.}     The  quality  or  state 
of  being  grievous. 

"  The  gricvousness  of  the  offence  is  to  be  opened." — 
Strype:  Life  of  Grindal,  bk.  ii.,  ch,  xi. 

grifif  (1),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Wcav.  :  A  series  of  horizontal  parallel-edged 
bars,  also  known  as  knives  or  blades,  arranged 
in  a  reciprocating  frame  to  raise  and  lower  the- 
vertical  hooked  rods  connected  to  the  shedding 
mechanism,  when  the  liooked  ends  of  the  rods 
are  brought  by  a  pattern  device  within  the- 
path  of  the  knives. 

*  griff  (2),  5.  [A  variant  of  Grip.]  Reach, 
grasp,  grip. 

"A  vein  of  gold  within  our  spade's  griff.  '—Holland.. 
(Webster.) 

grif'-f in  (1),  s.     [Griffon.] 

grif '-fin  (2).  s.  [Etyni.  doubtful,  but  perhaps 
the  same  word  as  Griffin  (1),  (q.v.),  the  new- 
comer being  looked  upon  as  a  strange  animal 
neither  English  nor  Indian,  as  a  griffon  is 
neither  lion  nor  eagle.]  An  Anglo-Indian 
sportive  term  fora  new-comer  who  has  arrived 
from  Eurojie.  He  makes  ludicrous  mistakes, 
not  however  like  the  schilasiikos  of  the  Greeks 
from  deficiency  of  intellect,  but  from  want  of 
Indian  experience.  Taking  advantage  of  this, 
if  he  be  a  young  cadet,  his  companions  in  arms 
sometimes  wilfully  cause  him  to  fall  into 
blimders,  which  left  to  himself  he  might  avoid. 
[Griffinage.] 

"  All  the  griffins  ought  to  hunt  together." — B.  Kingt- 
ley :  Gcvffry  Bamlyn,  ch.  xxviii. 

grif -fin-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  griffin  ; 
-age.]  The  state  of  a  griffin — i.e.,  of  a  new- 
comer from  Europe.  It  is  generally  held  to 
continue  a  year.     [Anglo-Indian.] 

*  grif '-fin-ish,  a.  [Eng.  griffin;  -ish.]  Like 
a  griffin  ;  fierce. 

"  That  gi-iffinish  excess  of  real," 

^oof^  .■  <nte  to  Rae  Wilson. 

grif '-fin-ism,  s.  [Eng.  griffin;  -ism.]  Tha 
same  as  Griffinaoe  (q.v.).     (Anglo-Indian.) 


boh,  h6^i  po^t.  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chlu,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  t. 
-clan,  -tian  =  stian.   -tlon«  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -sion  —  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -dle»  &e.  =  b^l,  d^i. 
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Griffith— G-rimm 


Grif'-fith,  8.  [From  viriffltli,  wbi)  first  com- 
pouniled  it.]     (See  tbe  compound.) 

Grifflth's-mlxtiire.  $. 

I'har.  :  Mlstura  Ferri  Composita,  compound 
mixture  of  iron.  It  consists  of  carboiiat''  of 
iron,  and  ia  prepared  by  rubbiny  sixty  grains 
of  powdered  myrrh  with  four  fluid  drachms  of 
spirit  of  nutmeg  and  thirty  trains  of  potas- 
sium carbonate,  then  adding  wJiile  rubbing 
nine  and  a  half  fluid  ounces  of  roai;-water, 
then  sixty  grains  of  sugar,  and  lastly  twenty- 
live  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It  must  bo 
kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  It  possesses  the 
blnod-restoring  properties  of  iron  and  Is  not 
astringent. 

grif  -fon.  grif  -fin.  *  grif-foun.  *  grtf- 
fyn,  *  gryf-fon.  ■  gryf-fown,  s.  [¥r. 
griffon,  liom  Low  Lat.  yriffus,  Irom  Lat. 
^ryph'is,  an  extension  otgryps ;  Gr.  vpui;>  {grxi-ps) 
=  a  griffin,  ft-om  Gr.  ypuTro?  (grupos)  =  hooked, 
curved ;  from  the  beak  being  hooked  ;  Ital. 
grifone;  Sp.  grl/o ;  Port,  gripko.] 

1.  Myth.  :  A    fabulous    animal,  usually  re- 
presented with  the  body 
and  legs  of  a  lion,  and 
tlie  head  and  wings  of 
an  eagle,  signifying  the 
union  of  strength  and 
agility.    Figures  of  grif- 
fons are  frequently  used 
as  ornaments  in  works 
of  art.    Itiseni])loyodaa 
an  emblem  of  \igiiance, 
the  animals  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  guar- 
dians    of    mines     and  griffon, 
hidden  treasures.     Fig- 
ures of  it  are  met  with  in  tombs  and  sepul- 
chral lamps,  as  guarding  the  remains  of  the 
deceased. 

"They  quelled  gigantic  foe, 

Bi&ved  the  tierce  (fi-ij^^n  in  his  iit>." 

Scott  :  Bridal  of  Triertnuin,  Ul.  19. 

2-  Ornith. :  Tlie  Bearded  Vulture,  G-ypa'etus 
h\xrhatus,  a  predatory  bird,  gi-ay  or  blackish- 
brown  above,  the  tips  of  the  sliafts  white,  the 
lower  parts  orange  yellow,  the  head  and  neck 
whitish.  Length  four  and  a  half  feet,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  between  nine  and  ten  feet. 
It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  where  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
young  cliamois,  and  in  some  jiarts  of  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  feeds  on  birds,  small  mammals, 
lambs,  Ac,  and  children  also  have  been  carried 
otf  by  it.  When  pressed  by  hunger  it  will 
devour  jnitrescent  meat.  It  is  said  to  pursue 
animals  till  it  makes  them  fall  over  precipices. 
Called  also  the  Lamraergeyer  (q.v.). 

griffon-like,  a.  Kesembliug  a  griffon  in 
shape  or  qualities  ;  rapacious. 

"A    corporality  of  griffon-like  promoters  and    &^ 
paritors.'— i/iifcn  ;  Of  Hi'/ornuttioa  in  England,  bk.  i. 

grifibn-male,  s. 

Her. :  A  gritTon  represented  without  wings, 
and  liaving  large  ears. 

*  grxf -ion  (2),  *  grif-foun  (2),  *  gryf-fon.  s. 

[U.  Fr.  gri-fon,  griffon.]     A  Greek. 


frig,  *grigge,  s.  [Representing  an  oldt^r 
*(  rick,  of  which  cricket  is  the  derivative.  Cf. 
Dut.  krick  =  krekel  =  a  cricket.]    [Cricket.] 

1.  A  cricket ;  a  grasshopper. 

"  High-elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  siininier  graaa." 
ritniiison  :  Brook,  &i, 

2.  A  small  lively  eel ;  a  sand-eel. 

"  Known  in  the  Th-iraes  by  the  came  of  grigs." — 
Pennant:  liritith  Zooloyi/ ;  The  Eet, 

%  Tlie  proverbial  saying,  as  Ttierry  as  a  grig, 
may  either  refer  to  the  liveliness  of  the  grass- 
hopper or  sand-eel,  or  may  he  a  corrujition  of 
as  merrij  as  a  Greek,  the  Greeks  being  prover- 
bially spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  fond  of  good 
living  and  free  iiotations.  Cf.  "  Slie's  a  merry 
Greek,  indeed  "  (Shalcesp. :  Troilus,  i.  2). 

griSg*  s.     [Cf.  A.S.  grig,  grceg  =  gray.] 

Bot.  :  Calliina  vulgaris. 

"grill,  *  grille,  "gryUe,  a.,  adv.,  k  ». 
LSI.  II.  Ger.  greL] 

A.  As  adj. :  Horrible,  hideous,  fierce,  cruel. 

"  To  riche  rnen  was  he  griHe."    R.  de  Brunne,  p.  92. 

B.  As  adv. :  Horribly,  dreadfully. 

"  Tliai  pi-ete  and  groned  yriUr."     St.  Alexiut,  p.  46, 

C.  As  stibst. :  Cruelty,  hardsliijt. 

"  Therefore  y  rede  that  we  liyin  eloo. 
He  hath  done  us  grete  ffrnUe." 

Erie  of  Tolout,  27B. 


•grill  (1),  •grille,  *grulle,  'grylle,  v.t. 
^    i.      (A.S.    grillan^   grellan  =  to    provoke  ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  grillen;  Dut.  grUlen==-  to  shiver.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  provoke,  to  vex,  to  offend  against. 

"  Never  more  the  greeve  no  grill.'      Chatter  Plai/i. 

2.  To  terrify  ;  to  cause  fright  or  horror  ;  to 
cause  to  shake  or  shiver. 


B.  Intrans. :  To  cause  horror  or  fright. 

"  Game  no  gle  Ivked  hym  noght. 
So  gretly  can  no  grylle."        Erie  of  Tolout.  IM. 

grill  (2),  v.t.  k  i.  [Fr.  gHller,  from  gril  =  a 
gridiron ;  O.  Fr.  graii,  grexl,  frura  Lat.  era- 
ticnla,  dimin.  of  cru(es  =  a  hurdle.]    [Grille.] 

A.  Travsitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  broil  or  roast  on  a  gridiron  or 
similar  apparatus. 


2,  Fi'j.  :  To  torment,  as  if  by  fire. 
B.  Intrans. :  To  cook  by  broiling  on  a  grid- 
iron. 

grill,  s.     fGniLL  (2),  v.] 

1.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  gridiron. 

2.  A  gridiron. 

"  Make  grillt  of  It  [wood]  to  broil  tholr  meat." — 
Cotton     Mantaiffne,  cb.  xxiv. 

grill-room,  s.  A  room  wliere  meat,  4c., 
is  cooked  on  a  grill. 

gril-la'de,  s.     [Fr.,  from  griller  =  to  grill.] 

1.  The  act  of  grilling. 

2.  Meat,  fish,  &c.,  broiled  on  a  grill  or  grid- 
iron. 

grill'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Fr.,  from  grille  = 
a  grate,  a  grating.] 

Ilydr.  Eng. :  A  structure  of  aleepers  and 
cross-beams  forming  a  foundation  iu  marshy 
soil  for  a  pier  or  wharf. 

grille,  s.    [Fr.]    [Grill  (2),  v.]    An  open  grate 
or  grating  ;  lattice-work  of  metal ;  used — 

(1)  As  a  screen  to  shut  in  and  protect  any 
particular  spot  or  thing,  aa  a  tomb,  a  relic,  a 
shrine,  Ac. 

(2)  The  gate  or  entrance  to  a  religious  house 
or  sacred  building. 

(3)  A  small  screen  or  open  frratins  inserted 
in  the  outer  door  of  a  muii.i.-,tic  or  «:onveutual 


building,  to  enable  the  inmatea  to  converse 
witli  visitors  or  to  answer  enquiries  without 
the  necessity  of  opening  the  door. 

*  gril'-ly,  v.t.  [Grill  (l),  v.]  To  harass ;  to 
annoy  ;  to  hurt ;  hence,  Jig..,  to  hold  up  to 
ridicule,  to  mock. 

grilse,  s.  [Sw.  grh  =  grey,  and  lax  =  salmon 
i^.)  (Jamieson.)  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the 
iorm  is  grawL] 

Ichthy. :  A  young  salmon,  when  it  makes  its 
first  return  to  the  fresh  water,  which  is  usually 
in  the  second  year  of  its  life.  (Prof.  John 
Wilion.') 

"Sea-flah  frae  H:irtlepool  and  Sunderland  by  laud 
carriace.  forbye  trouta,  grilMa,  salmon" — Hcott:  Rob 
Koy,  cii,  vL 

grim,  *  grimme,  *  grym,  *  grymme,  a- 

[A..S.  grim  =  lierce,  cruel,  from  ^ram  =  ;ingry> 
furious  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  grimmig  =  angry> 
grimmen  —  to  foam  with  rage;  Icel.  grimmr 
grim,  stern,  pramr  =  wrathful  ;  Dan.  grim  = 
ugly,  g-rim,  gram,  =  wrathful ;  Sw.  grifm  = 
cruel,  grim ;  Goth,  gram  =  angry  ;  Ger.  grim^ 


mig  =  furious,   grimvun  ~  to  rage,   grimme 
fury,  gram  —  hostile.] 

1.  Fierce,  stern,  ferocious,  forbidding, 

"  With  aiTrimaud  aurly  voice  he  bid  them  ■wAlca.'** 
Bunyin  :  Pltgrim't  PrugrcM,  pt.  i, 

2.  Fierce,  furious,  mercilessly  cruel. 

"  Now  in  the  Kyng  wroth  and  pri/m." 

jtlu"und*r,  in. 

3.  Of  a  forbidding  aspect;  ghastly,  liorrid, 

horriVile,  hideous. 

"  Making  death  more  ^rfm."        Addit/Jn:  aato.iL  L 
i.  Cruel,  furious,  merciless. 

"  Well  (tteme  etroke«  and  well  grjfm. 
Ttier  wer  in  eche  a  Bide." 

Launfal :  /liUon,  T»l.  L 
%  Obvious   compounds  :    Grim-faced,   grivi- 
grinning,  grim-litoked,  grim-vlsaged,  &c. 

"  grim,  •  grym,  s.  [M.  H.  Ger.  grim;  0.  H. 
G'T,  grimmi  ;  Dut,  grim;  Ger  grimm.]   Fury, 

ia;^e. 

"To  him  he  8tlrt  with  brlful  griTn." 

(rWiine  i  Oaw'itne.  1,961. 

*  grim,  v.t.  [Grim,  a  ]  To  make  grim  oi 
lierce. 

"  Orimmfd  by  the  shadow  of  the  Bed  Hag.'— Cor/y/e; 
French  lieooluiion,  pt,  11.  hk.  v.,  ch.  vili. 

gri-mia'9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Icel.  grima.  =  a  mask, 
a  hood  ;  A.S.  grivia  =  a  mask.]  A  distortion 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  some  feeling,  as 
j)ain,  disgust,  contempt,  satisfaction,  kz.  \  ■ 
smirk. 

"With  hollow  form,  and  geature,  and  grimace." 

Cowpcr :  Exjjoitutation,  121 

*  gri  -  ma'^e,  v.i.  [Grimace,  s.]  To  make 
gi'ifiiaces;    to    distort   the    countenance  ;  to 


•  grl-ma9ed',  a.  [Eng.  grimac(e);  -ed.]  Dis- 
torted ;  having  a  crabbed  look. 

gri-mal'-lcill,  5.  [For  gray-malkin,  from  gray, 
und  Tiiaikin  =  moll-kin  =  little  Mary  ;  cf.  tom- 
cat.]   An  old  cat ;  generally  a  female  cat. 

"  Orimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe."     Philip*  :  ^iplenJidShitlinff. 

grime,  s.  [Dan.  grim,  grum  =  soot,  grime; 
Icel.  grima=sL  mask,  a  covering;  O.  Dut. 
griJTnsel,  grim-^el  ~  sout,  smut ;  grimmelen  =to 
soil,  to  begrime.]  Dirt  or  foul  matter ;  dirt 
deeply  insinuated  or  ingrained ;  sullying 
blackness  not  easily  cleansed  ;  smut. 

'■  She  sweats  ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  ffrims 
of  it."— Sfiakesp.  ■  Comedy  qf  Errort,  iii.  2. 

grime,  v.t.  [Grime,  s.]  To  dirt,  to  foul,  to 
begrime. 

"  Masks  and  diagoises  grimed  with  mud.* 

&:ott :  Fiokehy,  vl  4. 

grim'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grimy;  -ly.]  In  a 
giimy  manner  or  co'^'dtion  ;  foully. 

grim'-i-neS8,  5.  (Eng.  grimy ;  -71*5.5.]  The 
.piality  or  state  of  being  grimy;  foulness, 
bitterness. 

grim'-l3?,  *  grym-ly,  a.  &  adv.    [Eng.  grim  ; 

-1,,.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Grim,  hideous,  ghastly,  stem- 
looking. 

"  In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost." 
Benum.  *  Flet. :  Knight  of  (he  Burning  Pettt^  U.  L 

B,  As  adverb : 

1.  Horridly,  hideously,  ferociously,  cruelly, 
sternly. 

"  The  uncircumcised  smiled  grimly  with  disdain.* 
Cowley      Dtivideis.  bk,  liL 

2.  Sternly,  sullenly,  forbiddingly. 

"  From  its  tall  rock  look  grimlu  down." 

S^ott :  Marmlon,  U.  tU 

Grimm,  s.    [See  compound.] 

Grimm's-law,  5. 

Pkilol.  :  A  law  formulated  by  Jacob  Grimm, 
the  eminent  German  philologist,  relative  to 
the  changes  undLrgone  by  mute  consonants 
in  the  most  imjjortant  of  the  Arj'an  languages. 
According  to  this  law,  if  the  samf  roots  or  the 
same  words  exist  in  Sanscrit,  Gre^.  Latin, 
Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanian,  Gothic  (with 
which  are  incluied  English  and  other  Low 
German  dialects),  and  Old  High  German, 
then,  whenever  the  Sanscrit  or  Greek  has  an 
aspirate,  the  Gothic  ba-s  the  correspomling 
Jlat  mute.  If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek.  &c.,  we  find 
a/c'/  mute,  then  we  find  a  correspouding. f/tarp 
mute  in  Gothic,  and  a  corresponding  aspirate 
in  High  German.  If  in  Sanscrit,  Greek.  &c. 
we  find  a  sharp  mute,  the  Gothic  showy  the 
corresponding  aspirate,  and  Oltl  High  German 
the  corresponding/^rdnnte.  Thusthe  labials, 
b,  p,  f,  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit,  become 


fate,  fat,  fare,  axniclst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pot^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full.;  try.  Syrian,    ee,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qa  -  kw. 


grimmei— gr  int 
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/  t.  ji  respectively  in  Gothic,  and  ft  (v),  /.  ]>  in 
OlJlIiyliGermuu;  thecleuUls  (,  d.th  in  Gink, 
Liitiii,  or  Sanscrit  become  th,  d,  tin  Gutliic, 
an«l  d,  2,  t  in  OKI  High  Gerniiin  ;  and  the  gnt- 
turals  k,  g,  ck  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanscrit 
become  h  (not  quite  regularly),  t,  fir  in  Gothic 
and  g,  ch,  k  in  GUI  Hiyli  German.  Tlius  : 
Sanskrit  jntri;  Greek  n-anjp  (jjater) :  Latin, 
j}atcr  =  Gothic, /adrei/t;  English, /a(/ter;  Old 
Uigh  German,  vatar. 

grim'-iao-i,  «.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  gHmm^ia) 
(q.v.),  and  Lat.  masc.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -ei.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-onhir  of  apocarpous  Mosses, 
having  an  equal  often  sessile  capsule,  a  mitre- 
shaped  calyiilra,  and  dark-greea  leaves,  ter- 
minated by  a  wlilte  hair. 

grim'-mi-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Grimm,  a 
German  Imtanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Grimmei  (q.v.).  Grimmia  jmlvinatum  is  tlie 
Swan's  Neck  Bryura.  It  occurs  in  hoary 
cushion  like  tufts. 

grim  -nes9»  •grim-nesse,*grym-nesse, 

s.  (A.S.  grivmiss.]  Tlie  qmlity  or  state  of 
being  glim  ;  fierceness,  sternness,  ferocity, 
forbiddiugness. 

"  Tliey  were  not  able  to  abyde  the  grimnate  of  their 
counteuaucea. "— GoMJuje  .'  Ccesar,  fo.  29. 

•  gnm'-sir,  *  grim'-sire,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  jirnbably  a  compound  of  grim  and  sir,  or 
s'tre;  but  by  some  deri^'ed  from  Fr.  grinceur 
=  an  angry  gnaaher  of  the  teeth  (Cotgrave); 
from  grincer  =  to  gnash  the  teeth.]  A  lianghty 
or  arrogant  person  in  office  ;  a  stern,  grim,  or 
severe  person. 

'■  Tiberius  Cseaar,  who  otherwise  was  knowQ  for  a 
arinisir  and  the  most  unaociRble." — P.  Holland  r  PUny, 
IL  297. 

grim'-y  (1),  a.  [Eng.  grim{e):  -y.]  Full  of 
grime,  foul,  filthy,  grimed,  begrimed. 

"[Tboy]  with  atem  orimy  look  do  Btill  aviae 
Upon  their  wurlcs  " 

More :  On  the  Soul,  pt  L.  bk.  iii,  a.  6. 

•grim'-3^  (2),  a.  [Eng.  grim;  -y.]  Grim, 
stein. 

grin,  '  gim,  *  gren, "  grexm,  *gren-nen. 

*  gren-nyn,  v.i.  Ai  t.  [A.S.  grenni<in  :  cngn. 
Willi  Diit.  g rijne  11  =  to  VI ee\^,  to  cry,  to  fret ; 
Icel.  ^<-e/i;'(t  =  to  howl  ;  Dan.  g>ine=  to  grin; 
Bw.  grina  =  to  grimace,  to  grin;  Ger. greinen.] 

A,  Intransitive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  snarl  or  show  the  teeth  as  a  dog  ;  to 
gnash  the  teeth. 

"  Aaid  thei  herden  these  tliingia  and  werendj'ueraeU 
tunneiitid  iu  her  htrtis,  Jiad  f/renni/den  with  teeth  on 
hym."—  Wf/cliffe  ■  DedU  ch,  viL 

2.  To  show  the  teeth  as  in  laughter,  scorn, 
or  ]>ain. 

■'  (Hel.^rinn'd  and  forc'd  an  ngly  Buiilethftt  it  might 
not  seem  to  Buxikti."  —  Op.   Taylor:  Sermons,  pt.   1.. 

■er,  20. 

*  3.  To  be  exposed,  as  the  teeth  in  laughter. 

"  Her  heart  for  rage  did  grate,  and  teeth  did  t/rin. " 
Speiiser:  F.  Q..  V.  iv.  37- 

*  II.  Fig-  .'  To  show  pleasure  or  approbation. 

"  Even  the  moat  saintlike  of  hifi  party  grinned  at  it 
with  a  pious  smile." — Dryden  :  Retigio  Laid,    (Fref.) 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set,  show,  or  gnash  the  teeth  in 
grinning. 

2.  To  express  by  grinning. 


grin  (1),  s.  [Grin,  r.]  The  act  of  closing  the 
te«th  and  showing  tliem  by  withdrawing  the 
lips  ;  a  smile,  a  smirk. 

"  These  move  the  censure  and  illib'ral  flrin 
0(  fooU."  Cowper  :  Hope,  747. 

•grin  (2),  *  grane,  *  gren.  *grene,  *gryn, 

a.     [.\.S.  grin,  gryn.]     A  trap,  a  snare  or  gm. 
"  Like  a  bird  that  haateth  to  his  grin. 
Jlot  kuowiug  the  pen!  of  liia  life  therein." 

Chaucer:  Hemedie  of  Love. 

'^grln,  o.t.  [An  abbreviation  of  grind  (q.v.).] 
To  grind. 

*  grin'-come^,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Syphilis. 

*'  I  am  now  secure  from  the  grincomes" 

ilassinger:  Ouardian,  Iv. 

^xind,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  grindan,] 
A.  Trnnsitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  break  and  reduce  to  powder  or  fine 
particles  by  frictiua  or  attrition  ;  to  com- 
minute. 

"  Do  we  arind  inanimate  com  into  liviiig  and  T%- 
tion^il  iiieafV" — Senile^:  S^TTnorw. 


2.  To  wear  down  or  smooth  by  friction  ;  to 
sharpen  or  ^ive  an  edge  to  by  rubbing  a^^ainst 
some  liard  subst;ince  ;  lo  whet. 

"  I  ha.v«  ffruuitd  the  axe  myself." 

S)uike4p . :  Pericles.  L  2. 

3.  To  rub  one  thing  against  another ;  to 
gi-ato.  as,  To  grind  one's  teeth. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  oppress  by  harsh  or  cruel  exactions  ; 
to  harass.     (Geiieially  witli  down) 

"  To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  th'.-  prince.". 

Dryden  :  Bind  &  Panther,  ill.  7*7. 

2.  To  pi epare  for  examination.  {X] diversity 
slang.) 

t  3.  To  teach,  to  instruct  in  :  as.  To  grind 
Latin  or  Greek.    {Univ.  Slang.) 

t  4,  To  study  ;  to  prepare  oneself  for  exam- 
ination by  studying.    {Univ.  Ulang.) 

■*  5.  To  wliet,  to  shan>en. 

"  Mine  appetites  I  never  more  will  grind.' 

Sitakeap.  :  Sonnet  90. 
B.  Intransitive  : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  grinding  ;  to  move 
a  mill  or  other  apparatus  lor  grinding. 

"  Into  the  comiiiun  jjrison,  there  to  ffrind 
Among  the  slaves,' 

Jfillon:  Samson  Aaonistes.  1.162. 

2.  To  be  moved,  rubbed,  or  grated  together ; 
to  grate. 

"  Smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  Jaws." 

Rowe.    {Johiuon.) 

3.  To  be  ground  or  pulverized  as  iu  a  mill, 
&c.  :  as.  Corn  grinds  well  when  dry. 

4.  To  be  reduceti  to  a  smooth  or  sharp  con- 
dition :  as.  Steel  will  grind  sharp. 

5.  To  gnash  or  grate  as  with  the  teeth. 

"  [Hel  ffrinrt  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  vn-oth." 
■■  Chaucer:  C.  T..  7.743. 

II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  study  or  work  up  for  an  examination. 
{U)iiv.  Slang.) 

2.  To  drudge  ;  to  perform  hard  or  distaste- 
ful work. 

grind,  s.    [Grind,  v.] 

*  I.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  operation  of  grinding 
or  reducing  to  powder  in  a  mill. 

"Hie  .  .  .  binimeth  tothen  here  grind."  ~0.  Eng. 
Bomilies.  ii,  181. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Tlie  act  of  studying  or  reading  up  for  an 
examination ;  study. 

'"Come  along,  boys."  cries  East ;  always  ready  to 
leave  the  grind,  as  he  called  iV—T.  Bughet:  Tom 
brown's  School  Bays.  pt.  ii..  ch.  v. 

2.  Hard  or  distasteful  work. 

•grin-del,  •  grjm-del,  a.     [A.S.  grendil; 
icel.  graind  =  hurt,]     Cruel,  ferocious. 

■'  Bolde  burue,  on  thir  bent  be  not  so  gryndel." 

Sir  Oawame,  2,S;8. 

*  grin-del-li,  *  gryn*del-ly,   adv.    [Eng. 

grindel;  -ly.]    Fiuroely. 

"  Gawayn  full  gryndclly  sayde."    Sir  Gawaine,  2,299. 

grind'-er,  *grynd-er,  s.    [K.^.  grind^re.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  or  that  which  grinds  ;  one  who 
works  in  a  mill. 

{•2)  Que  who  or  that  which  grinds  or  gives 
an  edge  to  anything ;  the  instrument  of 
grinding. 

"  Harder  than  the  grinder's  nether  stone." 

Sandys  :  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms. 

(3)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(4)  A  tooth  generally. 

"  Her  grinders  like  two  chaJk  stones  in  a  mill." 
Bishop  Hall  :  S^^Urt^  iv.  L 

(5)  A  grinding-clamp  (q.v.). 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  One  who  prepares  students  for  an  ex- 
amination ;  a  coach,  a  tutor,  a  ci-ammer. 

"  Put  him  Into  the  handa  of  a  clever  grinder  or 
cmiiimer,  and  they  wuuld  soon  cram  the  necessary 
po/tiuu  of  Latin  and  Greek  into  him."— Miss  Edge- 
tnrify:  Patronage,  ch.  ill, 

(2)  One  who  reads  or  studies  hard. 
IL  Anot.:  [Molar]. 

grind'-er-3^,  s.    [Eng.  grind,  v. ;  -ery.] 

1.  Slioemakers  ami  other  leather-workers' 
materials. 

2.  A  shop  or  warehouse  where  materials  for 
shoemakt-rs  and  other  leather- workers  are 
kept  on  sale. 

grind' -ing,  *grynd-ynge,    *grint-ing, 

pr.  jiar.,  a.,  k  s.     [GiUNn,  v.\ 


A.  ^  B.   As  pr.  par.  A  partici^.  a^2J. :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  A  s  siibstantive : 
L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  operation  of  breaking  and  re- 
ducing to  line  particles  by  friction  or  attri- 
tion ;  a  crusliing  to  powder. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  an  edge  to 
or  sharpening  by  rubbing  against  another 
body. 

"  3,  Tlie  act  of  rubbing  or  grating  together ; 
a  gnashing. 

"  But  in  lielle  her  boring  (shal  be)  fu!  of  walmentlng 
and  grlntln'j  of  iatih." —Chaucer :  Personet  Talc. 

*  4.  Money  paid  for  the  grinding  of  corn. 

'•  [Hel  hatb  ylost  the  grinding  of  the  w  heat," 

Cliaucer:  V.  T..  4.006. 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing  or  harassing  by 
harsh  or  severe  exactions. 

2.  The  act  or  occupation  of  preparing  stu- 
dents for  an  examination,    (Univ.  Slang.) 

3.  The  act  of  reading  or  studying  hard. 
(Univ.  Shing.) 

grinding-clamp,  s.  A  griuding.e7»'np 
for  cylindrical  work  has  two  semi-- >iindiical 
leaden  blocks  em-losed  bttween  the  halves 
of  the  clamp,  which  are  adjusted  by  binding- 
screws.  Ihe  halves  of  the  (damp  are  adjusted 
to  the  desired  distance,  slips  of  wood  being 
placed  in  the  jaws  while  the  melted  lead  is 
run  in  to  form  the  cheeks.  For  internal  work 
the  grinder  consists  of  two  serai-cylindrical 
rods  of  iron,  fitted  to  each  other  by  dowel- 
pins  and  set  screws,  so  as  to  be  expanded  to 
the  required  distance.  The  leaden  cheeks  are 
cast  upon  the  rods,  which  are  placed  in  a 
mould  fur  that  purpose. 

grinding-Crame,  s.    A  cotton-spinning 

machine. 

grinding-mill,  s. 

1.  A  mill  for  grinding  com, 

2.  A  lapidary's  wheel  of  lead,  the  disc  sur- 
face of  which  is  touched  with  emery  and 
water.  It  follows  the  slitting  or  roughing 
mill,  and  like  thein  i^  mounted  tu  rotate  on  a 
vertical  axis. 


grinding-sUp. 


[Hone.] 


grinding-vat,  s. 

Porcelain  :  A  cylindrical  tank  in  which  cal- 
cined and  stamped  flints  are  ground  into  a 
fine  paste  with  water.  The  vat  is  paved  with 
chert-htone. 

grind'-ing-l^,  (wiv.  [Eng.  griwUng ; -ly.]  In 
a  yiindiiig.  liurassing,  or  oppressive  manner; 
oppressively  ;  cruelly. 

*  grin'-dle-stone,     *  gryii^del-ston,  s. 

[iMig.  grind,  dimiii.  or  fi'eqt/'cnt.  sufl'.  -le,  and 
stone.]     A  grindstone. 

"  By  the  lead-men  fur  the  nonce 
That  turiie  ;ibout  like  •jrindltisfoncs." 

lien  Jonton:  Entertainment  at  Welbeck. 

* gi*in' -die-tail,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  dog 

with  a  curly  tail. 


grind'-Stone,  5.  [Eng.  grind;  -stone.]  A  flat 
circular  stone  used  for  grnuUng  or  sharpeiiiu*; 
tools. 

•'  The  ffrind»tone  to  unpolished  steel 
Gives  edye." 

Sherburne  :  Virtue  improred  by  Suffering. 

^  To  bring,  hold,  or  put  one's  nnse  to  the  grv.uU 
stone:  To  oppress,  liarass,  or  punisii  one;  to 
bring  one  to  justice  ;  to  treat  hai-shly. 

"Thev  might  be  ashjimed,  for  lack  of  courage  to 
Buffer  tiie  Lacedwmoiuaus  to  hold  their  noses  to  the 
gri-nlstone."—XoTth:  PluturcJi.  p.  341. 

grin'-ner,  s.  [Eng-  ff''i«.'  •^■]  One  who 
grins  ;  one  who  distorts  his  face. 

"Grinn'-rs  in  the  pantomime,  murdeiers in  tragedies, 
who  make  ugly  f.iL-es  under  black  wigs."— Burie;  Ona 
Regicide  Peace,  let.  -1. 

grin'-ning,  *gren-nyng,  *gren-nynsc. 

pr.  par.,  a.,  &■  s.     [Gkin,  v] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr,  par,  £  parlicip-  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  closing  and  show- 
ing the  teeth  ;  a  smile  ;  a  smirtc 

grin-ning-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  grinning;  -ly.^  In 
a  grinning  manner ;  with  a  grin. 

*  grint,  pres,  indie,  of  v.  [Grind,  v.]  For 
griiideth.    (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  5,971.) 


boil,  boj^;  po^t.  j6^1;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-oian.  -tian  =.shaii.    -tion.  -slon  —  shun ;  -^ion,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -bXe,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  deL 
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grip  -grisled 


grip  (1).  gripe,  s.  [A.S.  grmp  (Somner).] 
[Grope,  5.]  A  small  ditch  ;  a  furrow  or  ehan- 
nel  to  carry  off  water. 

"Or  In  a  grip  or  In  the /en."        Bavelok.  2,101. 

^p  (2),  '  gripe.  •  gryp,  *  grype.  s.    [i^i. 

gripr ;  Sw.  grip;  Dun.  yrib ;  Dul.  (jnjpmijel ; 
O.  II.  Ger.  (//■(/■,  grife  ;  Ger.  greif;  Lat.  'jryps, 
from  Gr,  ypv^  i.grup3).'\  A  kind  of  vulture  ;  a 
griffin  or  giilfou. 


grip  (3),  *  gripe,  s.  [Cf.  Dut.  greef,  gritf; 
M.  H.  Ger.  y/t/.J    (Grip,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  holding  in  the  hand  ; 
the  manner  or  mode  of  grasping  ;  specifically, 
a  grasp  peculiar  to  any  secret  society  ;  as,  a 
masonic  grip. 

2.  A  gripe,  a  grasp. 

"If  he  can  h&ud  the  grip  he  haa  gotten."— AeofC- 
JIo&  Uoy.  ch,  iv, 

*  3.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped  or 
held  :  aa,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

4.  A  cliifcliing  device  on  a  cable-car  by 
which  a  <ar  may  be  attached  to  or  freed  from 
the  traction  caMe. 

grip-car,  a.  A  car  having  a  grip;  a 
cable-car. 

grip-man,  «.  The  man  who  operates 
the  grip  on  a  cable-railroad. 

grip,  v.i.  &  i.    [Pr.  gHpper,  from  Icel,  gripa.) 

A,  Trans.:  To  gripe,  to  seize  hold  of;  to 
grasp  firmly. 

B.  Transitive : 

NaiU.  :  To  take  firm  hold ;  as,  The  anchor 
grips. 

gripe.  *  grip-en  (pa,  t.  *  grap,  *  grcep,  '  grop), 
v.t.  ife  i.  [A-S.  gripan-=io  seize;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  grijpeii;  Icel.  gripa;  Dan.  gribe  ;  Sw. 
griba ;  Goth,  greipan ;  Ger.  grtiftn ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  grifan ;  O.  Fris.  gripa;  Eng.  grab.] 

A.  Transitive : 
I.  LiteTolly. 

1.  To  seize  and  hold  firmly  in  the  hand  ;  to 
^rasp  firmly  ;  to  hold  with  the  fingers  closed. 

"Fit  well  hia  helm,  gripe  fast  bis  ortk'd  shield." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vii.  458. 

•  2.  To  clutch,  to  clench,  to  shut  tightly. 

IL  Figuratively : 

*1.  To  seize  and  hold  fast ;  to  take  posses- 
sion of. 

■'  That  present  greif  now  gripith  me  and  ntriues  to 
atop  my  breath.' 

Oascoiyne  :  Abtenl  Dttme  thus  complaineth. 

*2.  To  pinch,  to  oppress  ;  to  grind  down  by 
■exaction. 

■'A  disposition  is  everywhere  eichibtted  by  men  in 
office  to  gripe  and  squeeze  all  submitted  to  their  an- 
Xi\oTitY."— Brougham, 

3.  To  give  a  pain  in  the  bowels  to. 

B,  Intransitive: 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  To  lay  fast  hola  of  anything ;  to 
grasp  or  clasp  things  firmly  in  the  hand. 

"Struggling  they  gripe,  they  pull,  they  bend,  they 
strain."  Brooke:  Corutantia. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  get  money  by  hard  bargains  or  oppres- 
sion ;  to  be  grasping  after  money  ;  to  extort. 

(2)  To  suffer  griping  pains. 

11.  Naui. :  To  lie  too  close  to  the  wind,  as 
a  ship. 

gripe  (1),  s.     [Gripe,  d.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langvagez 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  grasp ;  a  fast  or  Ann  hold  with  the 
bauds  or  paws  ;  hold. 

"  Our  blooming  girl, 
C!anght  in  the  gripe  of  death.' 
}  Wordsworth :  Sxcurtion,  bk.  liL 

(2)  A  pressure,  a  squeeze. 

"  Tia  true,  the  hardened  breast  resista  the  gripe." 
Dryden  :  Ovid ;  Metamorphose*  i. 

(3)  The  part  by  which  anything  is  gripped 
or  grasped,  as  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

*(1)  A  grasp,  a  seizure,  a  clutch,  a  grip. 
"  To  ease  a  present  load  or  (jripe  of  conscieuce.**— flp. 
Tnu'tor :  Sermons,  voL  IL,  ser.  5. 

•(2)  Oppression ;  cruel  exaction ;  a  grinding 
down. 

'*  I  tike  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men. " 

iOiakfip, :  Henrii  nil.,  v.  t. 

*{3)  Pinching  distress  ;  hardship. 


•(4)  A  mean,  niggardly  fellow  ;  a  miser. 

"  Lt-'t  blm  be  a  hawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villalQ.'— 
Burton;  Anat.  <if  Melancholy. 

(5)  In  tlie  same  sense  as  II.  2. 
II,  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  brake  applied  to  the  wheel  of  a 
crane  or  derrick.  It  generally  consists  of  an 
iron  hoop  under  the  control  of  a  lever,  and  is 
drawn  closely  around  the  wheel  to  check  its 
motion. 

2.  Med.  (GeneraUy  pi.) :  A  popular  name  for 
keen  but  more  or  less  intermitt^'nt  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  produced  by  colic  or  any  similar 
diseasi*. 

"Tom  with  the  gripe*  as  if  he  should  be  pulled  to 
plecea."— fl«7tyan  ;  Pilgrim'i  Progreu,  pt.  IL 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  fore-foot  of  a  ship,  on  to  which  the 
stem  is  planted.  Tlie  forward  end  of  the  keel. 
It  is  scarfed  to  the  stem-piece  and  fa.lse-keel, 
and  is  secured  by  a  horseshoe  or  ring  to  the 
stem. 

(•2)  A  broad  plait  of  rope  or  bars  of  iron, 
with  lanyard  rings  and  cUws,  passing  over  a 
large  boat,  and  by  which  it  is  secured  to  the 
ring-bolts  of  the  deck, 

(3)  One  of  a  pair  of  bands  passing  round  a 
boat  near  tlie  stem  and  stern  wlien  suspended 
from  the  davits,  to  prevent  tho  boat  from 
swinging  about. 

*  gripe-penny,  s.  A  niggardly  fellow ;  a 
miser. 

gripe  (2),  s.  [Grip  (2),  a.]  A  griffon.  (Ferrex 
&  Forrex,  ii.  1.) 

*grlpe's-egg.  s. 

1.  Lit. :  The  egg  of  a  griffon  or  vulture. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  terlinical  name  for  a  vessel  used 
in  alchemy.    (Ben  Jonson:  Alchemist,  ii.  3.) 

"gri'pe-fiU,  a.  [Eng.  gripe;  -ful(l).'\  Dis- 
posed to  gripe. 

"  grip'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grip(e),  V.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
gripes  ;  specif.,  a  miserly  fellow,  an  extor- 
tortioner,  an  oppressor. 

"  others  pretend  zeal,  and  yet  are  professed  nsuren, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men.  and  harpies." — Burton: 
Ayiat  of  Melancholy. 

grip'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &;  s.     [Gripe,  v.] 

A,  <t  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  or  grasping  firmly  in 
the  liand  ;  a  grasping  ;  a  clutching. 

2.  A  pain  in  the  bowels  ;  the  gripes. 

"  Those  gripin'js  men  feel  when  they  take  physlek." 
—Digby  :  Of  Dodiea,  ch.  xiiir. 

* grip'-ing-lj^»  orfv.  [Eng.  griping;  -ly.]  In 
a  griping  manner  ;  with  griping  pains. 

'"Clystera  help,  lest  the  medicine  stop  in  the  gats, 
and  work  gripingly."— Bacon :  SaturiU  Bittory,  365. 

*  gri-ple,  a.    [Gripple.] 

*  gri-ple-ness,  s.    [Gbipplenesb.1 

*  grip'-ol-oiis,  *  grip'-u-loiis,  a.  [Eng. 
grippal,  gripple;  -ous.]  Greedy,  avaricious, 
grasping. 


*  grip-pal,  a.    [Gripple.] 

grippe,  5.  [Fr.]  A  term  applied  to  various 
epidemic  forms  of  catarrh, 

grip'-per,  s.     [Eng- ^rip,  V. ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  seizes  ;  specifically 
in  Ireland,  a  sheriff's  officer  ;  a  bailiff. 

2.  Print.  :  The  fingers  on  an  impression 
which  seize  the  paper  by  one  edge  and  carry 
it  to,  and  sometimes  through,  the  press.  In 
some  cases  tapes  conduct  it  after  it  has  been 
fed  in  by  the  grippers. 

grip'- pie,  grip'-py.  a.  [Eng.  gripe;  -y.] 
Disposed  to  defraud  or  extort;  rapacious, 
grasping. 

*grip'-ping,  tt.  [Eng.  grip;  -ing,]  Avari- 
cious, grasping. 

*  grip'-ping-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gripping;  -ness.] 
Avarice,  graspingness. 

"  With    a    loglck-fisted    grtppivgnets."  —  Kennet  : 
Eraamiu  .   Praise  of  Polly,  p.  87. 

*  grip' -pie,   'gri-ple,  *  grip-pal,  a.  Ji  «. 

[Eng.  gripe;  -Ic.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Grasping,  tenacious ;  holding  firmly  ot 
fiast ;  tight. 

"  One  his  shield  he  gripJe  hoM  did  lay." 

Upenaer:  A".  V.,  VI.  It.  %, 

2.  Griping,  greedy,  avaricious. 

"  NavlK)dy  wad  be  sae  grippl*  as  to  take  his  gmK-"*-^ 
Bcotl  :  Wavertey.  ch.  Ixvil. 

"R,  As  subst. :  A  grasp,  a  hold. 

"  Ne  even  Artegall  his  yriple  atronf 
For  anything  wold  elacke." 

Spencer  :  ^.  4>..  V .  U.  IC 

*  grlpple-minded,  a.  Of  a  rapaciooi 
or  grasping   disposition;    griping,   greedily, 

miserly. 

grip'-ple-ness,  *  grl-ple-ness,  «.    [Eng. 

gripple;  -tws,^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
grijiple  or  avaricious;  avarice;  a  grasping 
disposition. 

"  His   gripplenett.    tfichinesse.    loouaclty.'— flfcAoy 
Bail:  Satan's  Piery  Darts  (^uenchsd  (Dec.  3). 

•gris,  "grys.  s.    [Fr.=  grey.]    A  kind  of  for. 

*■  Two  thik  mantels  yfurred  with  grys." 

Aliiaunder.  £.601. 

gri^-aille,  s.    [Vr.  gris  =  gray.] 

Art :  A  style  of  painting  representing  solid 
bodies  in  relief,  such  as  friezes,  mouldings, 
&c.,  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white  pigments,  producing  gray  tints. 

*  gri^-^m'-ber,  s.    [See  def.]   Used  by  Milton 

lor  Ambergris  (q.v.). 

grisamber  -  steamed,  a.  Flavoured 
with  the  steam  of  melted  ambergris. 

"  In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boiled 
Oruainb&r-sleamed."         Milton:  P.  R.,  IL  HL 

•grise  (1).  s.     [Gree.]    A  step,  a  stairs. 

■■  Wlilth,  as  a  grise  or  Step,  luny  lielp  tbeae  lovers 
Into  your  favour."  Siiakesp. .-  UiheUo.  L  a 

« grise   (2),  *gryce,    'grys,    •gryae,   it 

[kel.  griss ;  Sw.  gris;  Dan.  grOsa.]  A  pig,  a 
swine. 

"  Wyth  gryt,  and  gees,  and  caixiuns.' 

Sir  Ferunvbrai,  2,4(W. 

'■grise,  *gryBe,  a.  [Of.  A.S.  agrisan=  to 
terrify ;  Ger.  graus  =  terrible.]  Terrible 
[Grisly.] 

"  The  aghtand  pine  it  es  fol  grise." 

Cursor  Mundi,  23,3«. 

*  grise,  *grls-en,  *gryso,  v.i.  &  t,    [a.8^ 

grisan  =  to  terrify.] 

A*  Intrans. :  To  be  afraid,  to  tremble,  te 
fear. 

"  Another  king  gaine  the  aal  rlM 
That  sal  make  the  to  grise." 

Cursor  Mundi,  21,8S& 

B.  Trans. :  To  fear. 

"  The  which  thou  griseditt  tor  hateful   werkia.  — 
Wycliffe:   WUdom  :ui.  IZ. 

*  gri^'-e-oiis,  a.     [Low  Lat.  griseus;  Fr.  grit 

—  giay.j  Gray,  grizzled,  grizzly;  white  mot- 
tled with  black  or  brown. 

gri-^et'te,  s.    [Fr.,  from  gris  —  gray.] 

*  1.  A  sort  of  gray  woollen  fabric  used  for 
dresses  by  women  of  the  lower  classes. 

2.  A  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the 
lower  classes  ;  a  gay  young  girl. 

*gri8-ftil,  ^grise-fOl,  o.     [>Iid.  Eng.  grise, 
V. ;  -Sul{l).']     Terrible,  fearful,  horrid. 
"Hit  13  so  gri^fui  forto  loke  and  forto  hir  the  btttar 
dome,"  £.  £ng.  PoeTns,'p.  4. 

*  gris- fol -ly,  *  gris  -  ftll  - 11,  adv,     [Eng. 

gris/nl;  -ly.]    Horribly,  fearfully. 


*  gris-il,  *  grs-yl*  a.    [Grise,  v.]    Horrible  j 

terrible. 

"OrysyL    fforridut,  l€rri&itis."— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  grls-i-ness,  •gris-y-nes,  s.    [Mid.  Eng. 

grise,  v.  ;  -»&s5.  ]    Fear,  terror,  dread. 

"  Gret i7n<yn«( aasaileden  hym."—  Wycliffe:  Gen.  xt  la 

gris'-kin,  s.    [Eng.  grise  =  a  pig,  and  dimin. 
stiff,  -kin.]    The  spine  of  a  hog. 

gri^'-le-a,  s.  [Named  after  G.  Grisley,  a  Portu- 
guese suigeon  and  botanical  writer.] 

Bot.:  A  genua  of  Lytliracese.  tribe  Ljlhrese, 
now  limited  to  one  species,  Grislea  secunda,  a 
native  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  What 
used  to  be  called  G.  tomentosa  is  now  denomi- 
nated Woodfordia  tomentosa.  Its  flowers  mixed 
with  those  of  Morinda  are  used  in  India  as  a 
dye  called  dhall. 

*  gri^'-led  (led  as  eld),  a.    [Gei2zled.] 


ftte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father :  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ; 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wko.  son;   mute,  cub,  oiire,  uinlte.  cur,  rule,  full;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;    ^6,  p^t, 
Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


grislineBS—groat 
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•  gris'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  grisly;  -ness.]  Tlit; 
quality  or  state  of  being  grisly  ;  horribleness, 
horridnesa. 

"That  lll-agreelng  mneick  waa  bcaxitifled  with  tlui 
griiUneu  of  wuuuda."  —  Kidnay :  Arcadia,  bk,  in., 
p.  «1. 

grif'l^  (1).  *  gris-U.  *  gris-Uc,  "  grts- 
lioh,  "  gris-liche,  '  grys-lych,  *  grys- 

ly,  a.  &,  adv.     [A.S.  gryshc :  cf.   aciHsan^^  to 
terrify  ;  Gt;r.  grans,  grausig  =  horrible.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Horrible,  dreadful,  terrible, 
fearful,  grim. 

"  AH  the  ffrtsli/  legioDB  that  troop 
Under  the  aooly  flag  of  Acheron. ' 

Milton :  Comits,  6(13. 

B.  As  adv. :  Horribly,  terribly,  fearfully, 
horridly. 

"  QritUche  the  develen  ynlla"— Sf.  Brandan,  p.  28. 

•  gri^'-ly  (2),  a.    [Grizzly.] 

gri'-^on,  s.    [Fr.  =  gray.] 

Zool.  :  Grissunia,  or  Galictis  vittata,  a  genus 
of  Brazilian  mammals,  placed  by  some  among 
the  Mustelidffi  (Weasels),  by  others  among  the 
Melidaj  (Badgers).    It  is  called  also  the  Huron. 

griat,  •  grest,  *  gryste,  s.  [A.S.,  from  the 
same  root  as  grind  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  Corn  to  be  ground  ;  com  which  has 
been  ground. 


2,  Fig. :  A  supply,  a  pro\ision. 
"Form,  say  I  as  well  as  they. 
Must  fail,  if  matter  bring  no  grist.'' 

Suri/t  :  p7vgr«ai  qf  Beaut;/. 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Mill. :  A  batch  of  grain  to  be  ground  in 
a  custom  mill,  or  the  result  of  the  grinding 
less  the  toll. 

2.  Rope-making  :  A  given  size  of  rope.  Com- 
mon grist  is  a  rope  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, with  twenty  yarns  in  each  of  the 
three  strands. 

^  To  bring  grist  to  the  mill :  To  bring  pro- 
fitable business  or  gain;  to  be  a  source  of 
profit. 

"A  sly  old  Pope  created  twenty  new  saints  to  bring 
grist  to  the  mitt  nf  the  London  clergy."— flp.  Hortlcij  : 
Speech,  July  23,  1804. 

grist-mill,  5.     A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 

fiistle  (as  grisl),  *gris-tel,  *gry8-tyl, 
*  grys-tylle,  s.  [A.S.  gristle,  a  dimin.  of 
grist  (q.v.) ;  cogn,  with  O.  Fris.  gristel,  gristl, 
grestel.  J 

Atiat. ;  The  popular  name  of  what  is  called 
by  scientific  men  cartilage  (q.v.). 

"The  gristle  of  the  earepiece,  beeyng  once  cutt«  In 
twoo,  cannot  close  ne  growe  together  agayne." — [Tdal : 
Luke  xsiL 

gris'-tljr  ((  silent),  a.    [Eng.  gristUe);  -y.) 
Ord.  Lang,  dt  Anat. :  Composed  or  consisting 
of  gristle  ;  of  the  nature  of  or  like  gristle  ; 
cartilaginous. 

*■  Those  hshea  which  be  not  soft,  bnt  gristly,  have  a 
kind  of  marrow  in  their  ridge  bone." — P.  Solland : 
Ptinie,  bit.  xi..  ch.  xxxvii, 

grit,  *  greet,  *  greete,  "  greot.  *  greote, 

*grete,  s.      [AS.  gre6t  =  ^v\X..,   dust;   cogn. 
witli  O.  Fris.  gret;   Icel.  grjdt ;   Ger.  gries ; 
O.  S.  griot ;  O.  H.  Ger.  grioz  ;  Eng.  groats  aud 
grout  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 
*(1)  Sand,  gravel. 

•'  Dust  and  ffreot . . .  hwon  hit  Is  lBandred."—i( nwen 
Riifle.  p  252. 

(2)  Coarse,  rough  particles. 

"  Silesian  b..Ie,  crackling  a  little  betwixt  the  teeth, 
yet  without  the  least  particle  of  grit,  feela  as  smooth 
U  ioa.p."— Grew. 

(3)  The  coarse  part  of  meal. 

(4)  Oats  husked  or  coarsely  ground,  (Gene- 
rally in  the  plural.)    [Groats.] 

(5)  The  structuie  or  character  of  a  stone  as 
iBgards  fineness,  closeness,  or  their  opposites. 

*  (6)  A  kind  of  crab. 

2.  Fig. :  Firnmess,  determination  or  resolu- 
tion of  mind  ;  pluck. 

"Youth,  .ind  grit,  and  sober  living  told  more  than 
tve>r.''—lieade:  Cloister  &  Hearth,  ch.  xxi, 

II.  Petrol. :  A  term  vaguely  used  for  any 
coarse-grained  sandstone,  especially  if  tl.l- 
grains  in  it  are  angular orsub-angular.  Rutlcy 
defines  it  as  a  coarse-grained  and  somewhat 
coherent,  or  at  times  a  fine-grained  and  very 


hard  and  compact  sandstone,  frequently  con- 
tainint;  fra;<m(.'nts  and  granules  of  other  min- 
erals, l)esi'li^s  ([iiartz,  flint,  or  chert. 

grit-berry,  s. 

But.  :  TIk'  genus  Comarostaphylifl. 

grlt-rock«  s.    [Grit,  s.,  II.] 

*  grit,  v.i.  ii  t.    [Grit,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :   To  give  out  a  grating  sound, 
as  sand  under  the  feet ;  to  grate. 

"Tlie  sauded  floor  thnt  grits  beneath  the  tread." 
Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  grate  ;  to  grind  or  rub  toge- 
ther :  as.  To  grit  the  teeth. 

grit,  a.    [Great.]    (Scotch.) 

*  grithf  s.     [A.S.  &  Icel.  ;  0.  Sw.  grith,  gnith, 
grid.] 

1,  Peace,  goodwill. 

"  Orith  on  eorthe  and  grUh  on  hefene.  and  grith 
bitwenen  awilc  cristene  monne." — 0.  B.  Bomiiiet, 
p.  46. 

2.  Mercy,  kindness. 

"  Alle  Bchulen  gledien  i  Oodes  grith." — .SI.  ifarher^e, 
p.  2L 

*  grith-breach,  *  grlth-bruche,  s.    A 

breach  or  breaking  of  tlie  peace. 

"  Yef  ye  doth  grUh'ttruche  on  his  lond." 

Owl  &  A'ightingal-e,  1,732. 

*  grith'-ftil,  a.     [Eng.  grith;  -ful(l).^     Kind, 
merciful.  Rtrgiving. 

"  Baaiau  wea  grithful  king."  L<iyam.on,  IL  12. 

*  grith' -i-en,  v.i.     [A.S.  grithian.] 

1.  To  protect,  to  keep  in  peace  or  security. 


2.  To  reconcile.    {Layamon,  ii.  496.) 

*  grith-liche,  a.  Scadv.    [A.S.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Kind,  gracious. 

"  He  grete  tham  king  mid  grithliche  speche." 

Lauamon,  i.  19. 

B.  As  adv. :  Kindly,  graciously. 

"  He  grithliche  spEec,"  Layamon,  L  6. 

*  grith' -ser-geant  (er  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  grith , 
and  sergeant.]  'An  omeer  to  keep  the  jieace. 

"  (IrithsergeanM  wit  longe  steyuea.'        Havelok.  266. 

grit'-Stone,  s.  [Eng.  grit,  and  stone.]  The 
same  as  Grit,  II.  (q.v.). 

grit'-tie,  a.    [Eng.  grit ;  -it  =  -y.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  field  when  com- 
posed equally  of  metal  and  colour. 

grit'-tl-ness,  s.  [Eng.  gritty;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gritty  or  abounding 
in  grit. 

'■  In  fuller's  earth  he  could  find  no  sand  by  the  micro- 
scope, nor  any  grtttiness." — Mortimer:  Husbandry. 

grit'-t3^,  a.     [Eng.  grit ;  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Consisting  of  or  containing  grit ;  of 
the  nature  of  gi'it  ;  full  of  hard  particles  ; 
sandy. 


2.  Fig.  :  Plucky,  courageotis,  resolute. 
(American.) 

griv'-et,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Abyssinian  (?).] 

Zool.  :  Cercocuhus  or  d-rcopithecus  grisco- 
viridis,  an  Old  World  monkey  with  greenish- 
gray  fur,  some  white  hairs  near  the  hinder 
extremities,  the  tail  gi-ay.     Found  in  Africa. 

gri-wen'-nick  (w  as  v),  s.  [Russ.]  A  small 
silver  coin  cuiTcnt  in  Russia  of  the  value  of 
ten  kopecks,  or  about  twopence  .sterling.  It 
weiglis  2' 039  grammes,  and  ia  '5  fine.  (Bitkell.) 

*  grxze,  5.    [Grise  (1).] 

* griz'-e-lin,  a.     [Gridelin.] 

*  griz'-zle,   *  gris-el,    "  gris-ell,  s.  &  o. 

[Fr.  gris  =  gray  ;  sutV.  -el.]    [Grizzled.] 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  gray  colour;  a  mixture  of  black  and 
white, 

"  Time  hath  sowed  a  <jri22l«  on  thy  face." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  Night,  V. 

2.  A  gray-haired  man. 

"  That  olde  gris^  is  no  fole."        Qower,  lii.  S56. 

*  3.  A  kind  of  wig. 

"  Our  clergy  moult  their  feAthered  gm^sles." 

Colman  :  Thu  .^pleCTi,  IL 

B.  As  adj.  :  Gray,  gi-izzled. 

'*  Among  the  popplar  leaiies  in  griselt  gowne," 

PlMcr  :   I'trgill  ;  ^neidos  vlll. 


griz'-zled  (zled  as  zeld),  a.  [Eng.  grizzUi 
■ed,]  Gray  ;  ot  a  grayiiih  colour  ;  interspersed 
with  gray. 

"His  beard  wwi grizzled  f 

Shaketp.  :  Samlet,  L  3. 

grizzled-skipper,  a. 

EnUnii. :  A  nuiall  l)ntterfly — Thymele  Alveo- 
lus, of  the  family  Uesperida:.  The  wings  are 
blackish,  tinged  with  green  and  with  creamy 
spots.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  raapbeixy.  (StaiTf 
ton.) 

griz'-ZlS?,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  grizsKe):  -y.] 

A.  -'Is  adj.  :  Of  a  grayish  colour  ;  grayish. 

"  Through  the  realms  where  griaiy  siiectres  dwelL" 
Cawper  :  To  Chiirles  Deodati.    (Truns.} 

B,  As  subst. :  [Grizzly-beae]. 

grizzly -bear,  grisly-bear,  t  grizzle- 
bear,  s. 

1.  ZooL  :  Ursus  ferox.  A  huge  bear,  some- 
times nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  very  short  tail,  and  weighing  800  lbs.  The 
hair,  which  varies  between  gray  and  blat.-kish 
brown,  is  more  or  less  grizzled,  whence  the 
animal's  English  name.  It  inhabits  North 
America,  especially  the  plains  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  those  mountains  them- 
selves. It  feeds  partly  on  fruits  and  roots, 
but  partly  also  ou  animal  food,  overcoming 
the  huge  bison. 

2.  Palceont.  :  Ursus  prisons,  of  the  Post- 
Tertiary  caves,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Grizzly  bear. 

groan,  *  gran-i-en,  "  grane,  *  grone, 

v.i.  &  t.     [A.S.  grdiiian  ;  allied  to  Grin  (q.v.). J 

A.  Intransitive  : 

I.  Lit.  :  To  breathe  with  a  heavy,  or  deep 
murmuring  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony  ;  to 
utter  a  moaning  sound  ;  to  utter  a  mournful 
voice  ;  to  sigh  deeply. 

"  I  have  groaned  under  them,  been  aorry  for  them." 
— Banyan  :  Pitgi-im's  Progress,  pt.  I. 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  grieve ;  to  suffer  hardship ;  to  be 
burdened  so  as  to  cause  murmuring,  as,  A 
nation  groans  under  excessive  taxation. 

2.  To  long  or  strive  eaniestly  after  anything. 

"  Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear. 
Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so." 

Herbert:  Superliminare, 

B.  Trans. :  To  silence  or  put  down  by 
groans  ;  as,  The  speaker  was  groaned  down. 

groan,  *  grane,  *  grone,  s.    [Groan,  v.] 

1.  A  low  moaning  sound,  as  of  one  in  pain, 
sorrow,  or  agony  ;  a  deep,  mournful  sound  or 
voice  ;  a  deep  sigh,  a  moan. 

"  Heave  a  pitying  ^oan,"        Cotoper  :  TVuIA,  177. 

•  2.  Any  hoarse  dead  sound  ;  a  moan. 

"  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain." 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  iil.  2. 

3.  A  deep,  murmuring  sound,  uttered  in 
derision  or  disapprobatiuu  ;  as,  The  speaker's 
voice  was  drowned  in  groans. 

groan'-er,  s.     [Eng.  groan;  -er.]     One  who 

groans. 

*  groan' -ful.  ^grone-full,  a.    [Eng.  groan; 

-ful{l).^  Causing  or  tending  to  cause  groans 
or  sadness  ;  sad,  lamentable. 

"  And  gave  against  hia    mother  earth  a  groanfuX 
sound."  Spenser:  }•'.  Q.,  II.  xi.  42. 

groan'-ing,  *  gran-unge,     *  gron-ing, 

*  gron-ynge,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Groan,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^i  pr.  par.  dt  particip.  adj. :  (8e« 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  utterance  to 
groaus  or  moanings  ;  a  groan. 

"  Ther  ia  gronynge  and  grure." 

Old  ling.  Miscellany,  p.  91. 

groaning  -  malt,  s.  Drink  pro\ided 
agamst  a  woman's  confinement,  and  drunk  by 
the  women  assembled  on  that  occasion. 
(S'^tdi.) 

*  groat,  •  grote,  s.   [O.Low  Ger.  =  great,  from 

its  being  larger  than  the  small  copper  coins 
formerly  in  use;  O.  Dut.  groote;  Dut.  groot.) 
[Great.] 

*  1.  A  small  silver  coin,  formerly  current  in 
England,  of  the  value  of  four  pence  sterling ; 
hence  four  pence,  or  a  fourpenny  piece. 

"  But  now  groats  of  four-pence,  and  half  greats  of 
two-pence,  equivalent  to  the  sterling  money,  are 
coined."— fiawr  .•  Edward  III.  (an.  13T6). 

2.  Used  proverbially  for  any  small  or  triflins; 
sum. 

"  His  apparel  is  not  worth  a  groat."— Fielding  .  Jour, 
ney/roni  this  World  to  the  Next,  ch.  xix. 


boil.  boS^:  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  fl 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tlon,  -$ion  =  zhiui.    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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groats— groom 


groats,  *  grotes,  s.  pi  llcel.  gTauts  =  por- 
rid^^'f  ;  Hw.  ijrol :  Dan.  grod ;  Dut.  gort.] 
Oats  or  wheat  without  Iho  husks.     IGhouts.! 

"The  people  of  Jiom«  (i>r  tbreo  hundreil  yejirs  to- 
aetber,  uaea  no  other  fooil  than  the  gnmU  mmle  of 
ooiiimon  wheat."  —  /*.  Holland:  i'Unm,  bk.  xvllL, 
Cb.  viL 

grob'-man,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.) 
Ichthyl:  The  Sea  Bream  (q.v.). 

gro'-ser,  *gr6s'-8er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  grassier  = 
one  who  sella  l^y  the  gross  or  wholesale  ;  gros, 
fein.  ffrosse  =  great  ]  A  dealer  in  tea.  sugar, 
collee,  sjuces,  &c.     [Gross.] 

'*  Noii«  of  that  comi>iuiio,  uor  ante  of  tho  vlnteners. 
IjutchtTs,  i/r.axors  .  .  .  should  b^-  ««H"itJ^'  ""J'^L  *'' 
the  citie."— //o'i'w'ieJ-'  Chron.  ttichard  II.  (UL  1382), 

grocer's-itch,  5. 

I'ath. :  Rrhthyina,  pj-odueed  by  handling 
BUgar.  It  is  Ti'iDst  conimon  in  s|»ring  and 
summer.  Sometimes  the  eruption  ia  local,  at 
others  it  almost  covers  the  body. 

•  grd'-9er-ly,  a.  [Eng.  grocer ;  -ly.'\  Belong- 
ing to  the  grocery  tmde. 

"  Some  t/Toeerlv  thieves. ■* 

ifooU:  Tale <tf  a  Trumpet . 

gr6'-9er-3?,  *  gros'-ser-y,  «.    [O.  Fr.  gros- 

serie.] 

1.  Grneers' wares,  such  aa  tea,  sugar,  coffee, 
&c.    (Usually  in  the  jtlural.) 

•■  Mounted  ujwn  the  colt,  with  a  deal  box  bef"re  him 
to  carry  gracerita  ia."—OoiasmUli :  t'tcar  (tf  IPaAe- 
Acld,  ch.  xiL 

2.  A  grocer's  shop  ;  a  place  where  groceries 
are  sold.     (American.) 

•groche,  v.t.  &  i.    [Grudge,  v.] 

•  groS;  •  groffe,  *  gruf;  adv.    [Icel.  gru/a.  in 

the  phrase,  iiggja  d  yru/ii  =  to  lie  grovelling  : 
gru/a  ==■  to  grovel ;  Sw.  dial,  gruva  =  flat  on 
one's  face  ;  Ugga  5  gnive  =  to  lie  grovelling  on 
one's  face.]  Grovelling;  flat  on  one's  face. 
[Grove  i_  ] 

"  And  srroJF  he  fell  a1  platte  upon  the  groaud." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  13.605. 

grog,  s.  [Named  after  a  nickname  of  Admiral 
Vernon,  who,  from  his  wearing  grogram 
breeches,  was  called  "Old  Grog."  About 
1745  he  ordered  his  sailors  to  dilute  their  rum 
with  water.] 

1.  Spirits  and  water  mixed  but  not  sweet- 
ened ;  strong  driuk  generally. 

2.  For  def.  see  extract. 

"  Deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  diiok  a  vile 
mixture  procured  at  spirit  stores  known  aa  groi,  and 
compounded  of  drippings  from  wiue,  spirit,  ana.  beer 
isaks."-Sl'Otdard.¥,:h.  20,  ISfrL 

3.  [Firebrick.] 

grog-blossom,  s.  A  redness  or  pimple 
on  the  nose  or  face,  arising  from  excessive 
indulgence  in  stroug  drink. 

grog-shop,  s.  A  place  where  spirits  or 
strung  drinks  are  sold  ;  a  dram-shop. 

•grog,  v.t.  [Groo,  s.]  To  mix  water  with; 
to  weaken  witli  water.    (Davics.) 

"  The  defendants  had  ;jroi7^e(Z  the  casks  by  putting 
In  hot  wa-tei."— Lincoln  Jlercury,  jJIarch  a.  1878. 

gr6g'-ger-3^,  s.  [Eug.  grog;  -ery.]  A  place 
where  spirits  or  other  strong  liquors  are  sold  ; 
a  grog-shop.    (Avierican.) 

grog'-gi-ness.  s.     [Eng.  groggy;  --ness.] 

*  1,  Ont.  J.anrj.  :  The  sUtte  of  being  under 
the  influence  9f  drink  ;  tipsiness. 

2.  Farr. :  A  tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  or  weakness  in  the  forelegs. 

"The  i>eculiar  knucklioK  of  the  fetlock -Joint,  and 
the  totteriiiK  of  the  whole  of  the  fore-leg.  known  by 
the  name  ol  groigineu.  aud  which  Is  so  often  seen  in 
old  iiud  (iverworked  horses,  is  seldom  an  aftfction 
of  eiLlitr  the  fullock  or  the  pastern-joints  flimply."— 
Yt'uatt :  On  the  iJorie,  ch,  xvi.,  p.  37'J. 

grog'-gy,  n.     [Eng.  grog;  -y.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Under  the  influence  of  drink  ;  tipsy, 
druui^.. 

2.  Staggering  or  sUipefled,  as  one  dazed  with 
blows  :  acting  like  one  stupefied  with  drink. 

n.  Farr. :  Moving  uneasily,  as  with  tender 
feet  or  forelegs. 

"IttgTiigginessl  i8  conimon  among  all  kinds  of  last 
voTkers,  And  long  Journeys  nt  a  wit  pace  will  make 
almost  any  horse  yroi/yy." — FouaU:  On  the  Horse,  ch. 
XV  i..  p.  380. 

grog-ram,   *  grog^-er-an,   *  grog'-ran, 

:J.  &  a.     {O.  Fr.  grosgrain,  frnm  gros  =  gross, 
thick,  coarse,  and  grain  =  grain.] 


A-  As  substantive  : 

Fab.  :  A  coarse  stuff  of  silk  or  silk  and 
moliair. 

'■  He  shall  have  the  grofiratu  at  the  rate  I  told  hUn  " 
—Ufit  Jonton:  Every  Mait  in  IIU  Humour.  11.  i. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  tlie  fabric  described 
in  A. 

•■  Plain  goody  would  no  longer  down 
1'waa  madam  In  the  'jrogrmn  gown.- 

Suri/t :  llaucit  d  PhOtnwn. 

groin  (1),  *  ETain,  «.  [led.  gretn  =  a  brancli, 
arm;  greina  =  U)  branch  or  fork  off";  Dan. 
green  —  a  branch ;  bw.  yren  =  a  branch,  a 
fork.] 

1.  Anat. :  Tlio  hollow  in  the  human  body 
where  the  thigli  and  the  trunk  unite. 

"  The  little  dart  arrlvea  .  .  . 
PojBsed  through  and  nicroed  hit*  grfHu." 

Urt/den:   Virgil :  .£nrtd  X.  929. 

2.  Arch.  :  Tlie  angle  or  angular  curve  formed 
by  an  intersection  of  vaults;  most  of  the 
vaulted   ceilings    of   the    middle    ages    were 

froined,  and  therefore  called  groined  c«;-ilini.'s. 
luring  the  early  part  of  tlie  Norman  style  tlie 
groins  were  lelt  purposely  plain,  but  after- 
wards they  were  invariably  covered  with  ribs. 

3.  Civil  Eng.  :  A  frame  of  wood-work,  con- 
structed across  a  beach,  between  high  and 
low  water,  perpendicular  to  the  general  line 
of  it,  either  to  retain  the  shingle  already  accu- 
mulated, to  recover  it  when  lost,  or  to  accu- 
mulate more  at  any  p;irticular  point;  also  to 
break  and  check  the  action  of  the  waves.  The 
comj'oiient  parts  of  a  groin  are  piles,  plank- 
ing, land-ties,  land  tie-bars,  blocka,  tail-piles, 
and  keys  and  screw-bolts. 

groin-rib,  s. 

Arch. :  A  rib  or  projecting  member  follow- 
ing the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  arches 
forming  a  groin. 

*  groin  (2).  *  groine,  •  groyn,  •  groyne,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  groing  ;  Fr.  groin  ;  Prov.  groing,  grcmg; 
Ital.  grugno";  O.  Fort.  gmin.\ 

1.  The  snout  of  a  swine. 

"A  ring  of  gold  that  Is  wome  in  the  ffroine  of  a 
Bowe."— Cftaitwr."  Ptrtone*  Tale, 

2.  A  hanging  lip. 

•'  Be  wroth,  than  achalt  thow  have  a  groytu" 

Chaucer:  Troilus.  i.  348. 

groin  (1),  v.t.     [Groin  (1),  s] 

Art^.:  To  form  into  groins;  to  ornament 
or  furnish  with  groins. 

*  groin  (2),  *  groigne,  *  groyne,  v.i.  [Fr. 
grogiier ;  O.  Fr.  groigner ;  Prov.  gronkir, 
gronir ;  Sp.  grunir;  Port,  grunhir;  Ital. 
grugnire,  grugnare,  from  Lat.  grunnio.]  To 
groan  or  grunt ;  to  hang  the  lip  in  discontent ; 
to  pout. 

"  Whether  so  that  ho  loure  or  groyne." 

JiomaunC  of  the  Hote,  7.051. 

groined,  a.     [Eng.  groin  (l),  s.  ;  -er.] 

Arch. :  Having  an  angular  curve  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  two  arches. 

groined-arcb,  s. 

Arch.  :  An  arcli  intersected  by  another  cut- 
ting it  transversely. 

groined-ceiling,  groinedroof^  s. 

Arch.:  A  ceiling  formed  by  tliree  or  more 
intersecting  arelus,  everj'  two  of  wliich  form 
a  groin  at  the  intersection,   all  the    groins 
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meeting  at  a  point  called  the  apex  or  summit. 
Groined  arches  are  found  both  in  classic  and 
medieval  architecture,  but  were  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  latter.  Fan 
tracery  vaulting  is  groined  roofing  in  its  most 
complex  form. 


•  groin'-er,  *  groyn-ere,  «.  [Eng.  groin 
(Z),  V.  ;  -cr.J  Une  who  tells  tales ;  a  tale- 
bearer. 

" The i^ovn?r«  withdrawal stxlius  to  gldere K«taa. 
—  WuciUfe:  Prop.  XX vL  30. 

groin'-ing  (1),  a.     [Groin  (1),  r.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Groin  (1),  $  ,  1. 

*  groin'-  ing  <2).  "  groyn  -  ing,  "  groyn  ■ 
ynge,  s.    [Groin  (2),  w.J 

1.  Grunting. 

"  Groynynge  of  swyne.    Orunnitus.'— Prompt,  ^art 

2.  A  grumbling;  tale-bearing.  (Chatuxrji 
C.  T.,  2,4ti2.) 

grom-eU  grom-mel,  a.    [Gbomwell.] 

grdm'-^t,  grom'-met,  ».  [Fr,  goumutu^^ 
a  curb  ;  jfou/ni«r=  to  curb.] 

1.  Naut. :  A  ring  formed  of  a  strand  of  rop» 
laid  round  and  spliced.  Used  as  a  hank,  a 
thimble,  or  with  large  oars,  in  cotm^-ctioa 
with  a  pin,  as  a  substitute  for  a  rowhick. 
Metallic  grommets,  -  — :ing  eyelets,  are  some- 
times substituted.  An  iron  flange  is  cast  to 
the  wrought-raetal  thimble;  after  insertion, 
the  edge  is  spun  over  upon  the  other  caat- 
metal  ring. 

2.  Ord. :  A  wad  made  of  rope,  rammed 
down  between  the  ball  and  the  charge.  Made 
of  oakum  and  bound  with  spun-yam,  it  la 
called  a  junk-wad. 

gromet-wad,  «. 

Ord. :  A  wad  used  in  firing  from  smoottw 
bore  guns,  when  the  elevation  is  less  than  3*. 
^  Shot-gromet : 
Ord. :  The  same  as  Gromet,  2. 

gro'-mi-a,  s.  [Lat.  groma  =  a  surveyor's  pole 
or  measuring-rod. 

Zool.  :  The  t>'pical  genua  of  the  family 
Gromidffi  (q.v.), 

gro'-mi-da,  gro'-mi-dse,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gromia,  an'd  Lat.  neut.  adj.  sutf.  -ida,  or  fem. 
-idee.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Foraminifera,  with  an 
imperforate  test.  It  is  brownish-yellow, 
membranous,  soft,  and  globular,  with  long, 
filiform  processes  protruding. 

grom'-well,  grom'-il,  gro-mel,  gray- 
mell,  gray -millet,  s.  [Fr.  grcm.il ;  WeL 
cromaTidi.] 

Bnt. :  LUhospermum,  offictnaUt  anciently  ad- 
ministered for  the  cure  of  gravel. 

t  False  Gromwell :  The  genus  Onosmodium. 

*grone,  v.i.    [Gboak,  v.] 

Gron'-in-gen-ists,  Gron-in-gen'-^- 

SLXlS  (O  as  e),  s.  pi.  [From  the  town  of 
Grbningen  in  the  Netherlands,  at  which  the 
early  adherents  of  the  sect  held  their  conven- 
tions.] 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  division  of  Mennonites,  who 
flouiished  in  the  seveuteenth  ceutury. 

gro-nd'-vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  F.  Grono- 
vius,  a  botanist  of  Leyden.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Grono- 
vieae  (q.v.). 

gro-no'-vi-e-se,  s.-pl.     [Mod.  Lat.  gronovia^ 
aud  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufi".  -ece.] 
Bot, :  A  tribe  of  Loasaceje. 

groom,  *grom,  *grome,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  prob.  Irom  A.S.  giinia  =  a  man,  the  r 
being  inserted  as  in  cartridge,  Jiartridge, 
corporal,  &c.  ;  Dut.  gom  (iu  hruidegom^s 
bridegroom);  O.  H.  Ger.  gumo;  Icel.  g'lmi; 
Goth,  gujna ;  Lat.  Tiomo  =  a  man  ;  O.  Dut, 
grom;  Icel.  gromr  =  a  boy.]    [Brideoboom.] 

*  1.  A  young  man,  a  lad. 

"  Ich  sja  nou  no  grom  ich  am  wel  waxen." 

Savelok,  700. 

*  2.  A  menial,  a  servant. 

"Ala  wei  thi  mai3t«r  as  thi  grome.'       Ootoer.  1.  274. 

3.  Specifically  a  man  or  boy  who  has  the 
charge  of  horses  or  of  the  stable. 

"  ITumissed  but  by  bis  doga  and  by  his  {n'oom," 
C'Jioper:  Pn^jrett  af'£rror.  ». 

4.  A  man  newly-married  or  about  to   be 

married  ;  a  bridegroom. 

"By  this  the    briiea  are   waked,   their   groomM  art 
dressed."  JJryUen:  Cymon  *  Jp/iig^ui'i,  MO. 

5.  One  of  several  officers  in  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  as.  Groom  of  the  Stole,  &x. 

^  Groom  of  the  Stole:  [Stole]. 


lato,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    sa,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     q,u  =  kw. 
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"  groom-porter,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
Royal  liuuselioM.  wimhe  duty  it  w;is  to  sre 
that  the  king's  lud^'iiig  wan  furnished  with 
tables,  chairs,  stools,  iind  liring,  and  also  to 
provide  cards  and  dice,  &(;.,  und  to  decide 
disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowling,  6ic. 
He  was  allowed  to  keep  an  open  gnniing-taM»i 
at  Christmas.  The  ollice  was  abolished  by 
George  III. 

"The  ^room -porter  hud  a  room  ftpproprinted  to 
gaming.'  —Pope :  Dunciad,  1.  810  (Note), 

grooms-man,  s.  One  who  attends  on 
the  bridegrnoni  at  a  wedding  ;  the  best  man. 

■' SucMcii  ftt  the  (n't)  wu-n*an'«Blde 
"TIb  he  I   a  well-kiiowii  voice  haa  cried." 

Lotigfoltoio :  BUtid  Girt  qf  CiuteUCuHU,  ill. 

groom,  i>.t.  [Groom,  s.]  To  tend,  care  for,  or 
dress,  as  a  groom  does  a  horse. 

*  groom '-less,  a.  [Eng.  groom;  -less.]  With- 
out a  groom. 

"A  ruuKh  colt.  listleHfi  and  ffrooTnleis."  —  Ditraett: 
Lothair,  ch.  xxvUl . 

*gro6m'-let,  s.  [Eng.  groom,  s. ;  dimin,  suff. 
-Ut.]    A  little  or  young  groom.    {Hook.) 

*  groom-Ship,  *grome-shlp,  a.  [Eng. 
groom;  -ship.]  The  office  or  position  of  a 
groom. 

"  He  [Silas  Tltua]  did  with  the  conHentof  hia  Majesty 
reaigii  maproTneship."—\yood:  Athetus  Uxoti. 

groot,  5.  [Dut.  =  great.]  An  old  money  of 
account  in  Bremen,  value  JJths  of  an  English 
I'enny.     [Groat.] 

groove,   *  grove,  s.    [Dut.  groef,  groeve  =  a 
giave,  a  groove.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  channel,  furrow,  or  long  hollow, 
such  as  may  be  cut  with  a  tool  ;  a  rut,  fur- 
row, or  channel,  such  as  may  Ite  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  ;  a  channel  formed  by  any 
agency. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  natural  course  or  fixed  routine 
of  one's  life  or  events. 

IL  TechnicaUy : 

1.  Gun.  :  A  spiral  channel  between  the 
lands  in  rifling. 

2.  JoiJL  :  A  channel  in  the  edge  of  a  board. 
In  matched-boarding  it  receives  the  tongue, 

*3.  Alining :  A  shaft  or  pit. 

4.  Anat.  :  There  are  many  grooves  in  the 
human  frame,  as,  the  bicipital,  the  lachrymal, 
and  the  subcostal  grooves. 

groove-ram,  s. 

Needle-making:  A  stamp  for  making  the 
groove  in  which  the  eyes  of  needles  are  formed. 

grodve, !'.(.  [Gkoove,  s.]  To  cut  or  form  a 
groove  or  channel  in  ;  to  furrow. 

"  The  aperture  isgrooved  at  the  margin." — PenruijU; 
Brit.Zoot.;  The  Wreath  SlulL 

grodved,  a.    [Groove,  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Having  a  groove,  furrow,  or 
cliannel  in  it ;  channelled  ;  furrowed. 

"  Koch  grooved  anil  dovetwiled  like  a  box." 
Stelft :  Oeor-je'-yim-Dun-Dean's  .A)t$wcr  tu  T.  Sheridan. 

2.  B»t. :  Fluted,  channeled,  marked  witli 
longitudinal  furrows. 

grooved -bit,  s.  A  wood-boring  tool, 
adiiptcd  to  be  ust  d  in  a  brace,  and  having  a 
eyliudrio;il  stem  with  a  spiial  groove. 

grooved-wheel,  s. 

1.  A  wheel  having  circumferential  indenta- 
tions, as  a  mode  of  increasing  the  traction  or 
effective  frictional  suiface  contact ;  a  friction- 
"wheel. 

2.  A  band-wheel  or  pulley  having  peripheral 
depressions  for  a  round  band,  as  in  some 
latlies. 

groov'-er,  s.    [Eng.  groove,  v.  ;  -«r.  ] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  cuts  or  forms  a 
groove. 
2.  A  miner.    {ProviTiciaL) 

groov   ing,  pr.  par.,  a..  &  s.    [Groove,  v.) 
A*  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  partidp,  adj.  :    (See 

the  verb). 

C  Afi  snbst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  cutting 

or  loiining  a  groove;   a  groove,    or   set  of 

grooves. 

grooving-planes,  s.  pi.  Carpenters'  and 

joiners'  jilmes,  which  are  adapted  for  cutting 
prooves,  as  the  plough,  tillister,  router-plane, 
bamiiug-i'lane,  &c. 


*  grope,  *  groop,  *  groupe,  *  growpe, 
'  grupe»  J>".  |U.  l-'ris.  grope;  iJut.  grvep ;  iSw. 
k  Uaii.  grup.\  A  ehauuel  to  cany  oil'  urine 
froTu  a  stable  or  stall, 

"  A  grupc :  miruorhnn." — Cathol.  Anfflicum. 

*  grope  (I),  *  growpe,   *  growpjrn,   v.i. 

[ijiuii-E,   s.]     To  make  a  groove   or  cliannel ; 

to  form  grooves. 

■'  I  ffrowpi;  mulpe,  or  eache  u  coulde  grave,  groupe 

or  tMivo."—Pttlii^raua. 

grope  (2),  *  grape,  *  gralp,  •  gropen, 
"groop,  v.L  &  t.]  AS.  f;rd;)(an  =  to  li.indle, 
to  seize,  from  grdp=^  the  gnisp  of  the  liands, 
the  grip  of  the  fingers,  from  gnpan  — to  gripe  ; 
O.  11.  Ger.  grei/on;  Icel.  grei/a.] 
A.  Intransitive: 
1,  To  feel  with  the  hands. 


2.  To  use  the  hands  ;  to  handle. 

"  If  my  fader  groop  and  fole.  hy  drede  lest  lie  wene 
me  wilu  to  higile  \\yia.'  —  iVyvliJfe:  Gencsu  xxvlL  12. 

3.  To  search  or  seek  to  find  something  in 
the  dark  ;  or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling 
about  with  the  hands;  to  feel  one's  way  as 
with  the  hands. 

"  We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind." — Ita.  lix.  10. 

4.  To  seek  to  Hnd  one's  way  through  doubt 
or  perplexity. 

■  ■  (JrofHng  no  longer  In  night.' 
Lonyfeiloio :  Children  of  the  Lord' t  Supper. 

*5.  To  seek  to  find  anything. 

"  Afl  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  stjite." 

Dryden:  Jieligio  Laid.  2S. 

*6.  To  examine  closely. 

"  He  is  the  gropande  God." 
Early  Eng.  Allit.  Po&ms:  Cleanneu,  bVi. 

B.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  feel  with  the  bands;  to  touch;  to 
handle. 

"Than  gropede  he  euery  wounde" 

Sir  Ferumhran,  1,389. 

2.  To  seek  out  by  feeling  with  tlie  liaiids  in 
the  dark  or  as  a  blind  person  :  as.  To  grope 
one's  way. 

"  We  hftve  groped  as  hiinde  men  the  wall."—  Wycliffe : 
Isaiiih  lix.  10. 

*  3.  To  try  to  discover  or  find  out;  to  seek 
into  ;  to  try  ;  to  sound  ;  to  j^robe. 

"  How  viffilant  to  grope  meu'a  thougrhts,  and  to  pick 
out  Bwmewhat  whereof  they  might  complain."— 
Hay  ward. 

*  4.  To  inquire  into  ;  to  examine. 

'"^o  grope  tenduily  a  conscience." 

Chauver  :  C.  T.,  7,399. 

grdp'-er,  s.  [Eng.  grojXe) ."  -^t-.  ]  One  who  gropes ; 
one  who  tries  to  Hnd  las  way  by  groping. 

"A  groper  after  novelties,  iu  .iny  wia*i  dofiye." 

Drant  :  Horace;  Epistle  to  Lolliut. 

grop'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &.  s.     [Grope,  v.] 

A.  k  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s^ibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  seeking 
one's  way  by  feeling  with  the  hands  in  the 
dark,  or  as  a  blind  person. 

*  groping-lron,  *  grupinge-yreu,  s. 

A  tool  for  forming  grooves. 

,  then  spake  he." — MS.  in  HaUi- 

grop'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  groping;  -hj.]  In 
a  gropiuii  manner  :  as  one  who  gropes. 

grop'-pite,  s.  [From  Grvpj)(torp),\nSvre<\eu, 
where  it  occurs,  and  suff.  -ite  (Miii.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  rose-red  or  brownish-red  crystal- 
line mineral  of  splintery  fracture  ;  its  hard- 
ness, 2"5  ;  5)1.  gr.,  2'73.  Compos.  :  45'01  ; 
alumina,  22"55 ;  sesquioxide  of  iro:i.  3*00  ; 
magnesia,  12"2S  :  lime,  4"y5  ;  soda,  0'22  ;  po- 
tassa,  6*23 ;  water,  711  =  100.  Occiu-s  in 
limestone.     (Dana.) 

*  grop'-ple,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  grojye 
(.q.v.).]     To  grope. 

"  To  grapple  in  the  brook  for  crayfish."— 7".  Ilughea  - 
Torn  Brown  at  Oxford,  ch.  xxx. 

gror-6i'-lite,  s.  [From  Groroi,  in  Mayenne, 
France,  wliere  it  occurs,  and  Gr.  XiBos  {liDws) 
=  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Wad  (Bog-manganese). 
The  colour  is  brownish-black,  the  streak  red- 
dish-brown.    {Dana.) 


[Fr., 


thick,    strong.] 


gros   (s  silent),    s. 
[Gross,  a.] 

Fabric:  A  lieavy  silk  with  a  dull  finish. 

gros-em,  s.     A  silver  coin,  used  in  Swit- 
zerl.ind,  value  4s.  Sd.  sterling. 


gros'-heak.  *  gross-beak,  s.  [Kng.ffro.^, 
and  beak.  So  namid  from  the  thick  bills  o( 
the  several  specie^.] 

1.  Singular : 

(1)  Spec. :  The  genus  Coccothraustea  (q.v.)L 

(2)  Gen. :   Borne  other  birds  having  thick 

bills,  m 

2.  PL  :  The  English  name  of  Coccothraua- 
tinfe,  a  sub-famiJy  of  Fringillidae. 

K  The  Cardinal  Grosbeak  (Cardinalia  viV' 
ginianns),  an  American  bird.  The  Fine  Gros- 
beak is  Loxia  emtcleator,  called  also  I'ine  Bul- 
finch  ;  and  the  Social  or  Republitan  Grosbeak 
is  Fhilmterus  socius.  It  is  from  South  Africa, 
and  belongs  to  the  suh^family  of  Ploceinae 
(Weaver- birds). 

gros'-grain  («  silent),  ».  [Fr]  A  stout  and 
duraltlo  corded  silk  stuff. 

gro'-s^hen,  s.  [Gross.]  a  small  silver  coin 
used  in  the  North  Germ-in  States,  value  j^-jth 
of  a  thaler,  or  about  l>th  of  a  penny  sterling. 
Each  groscheu  is  sub-divided  into  ten  pfen- 
nings. 

gro'-ser,  gro'-sert,  gro'-si-er,  s.    [Gbos- 

BART.J 

gross,  *  grosse,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gros  (fem. 
grusse)  =  thick,  coarse,  from  Low  Lat.  grossus, 
!rom  Lat  crassus  =  thick,  coarse ;  Ital.  grosso; 
Hi',  grueso.] 

A.  As  atljective: 
I.  Literally: 

1.  Thick  ;  fat ;  bulky  ;  great  and  coarse. 

"A  groa  fat  man." — SUaketp.  :  1  Benry  I  r..  \.  ^ 

2.  Coarse  ;  opposed  to  fine  or  delicate. 

"  Fine  and  delicate  sculptures  are  helped  with  near, 
neas,  ami  gr'jss  with  distjiuce,"- n'oHon    Architecture 

*  3.  Thick  ;  dense ;  not  attenuated ;  not 
pure ;  coaise. 

'■  They  would  shake  the  grota  clouds  to  the  ground." 
Drayton:  Barons'  Wars,  bk.  U. 

*■  4.  Coarse  ;  unbecoming  ;  inelegant. 

"The  gloomy  hue. 
And  feature  ffrow."        Thornton:  A'u/nm«r,  8StL 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  crass  ;  heavy. 

"  If  she  doth  then  the  subtile  sense  excel, 
Uow  gross  are  they  that  dxown  her  iu  the  bloodf " 
Hiiviet. 

2.  Coarse  ;  vulgar  ;  not  refined  ;  indelicate ; 
sensual  ;  obscene. 

"He  shuns  the  grosser  ioya  of  sense." 

.Byron :  Corsair,  L  ft, 

3.  Enormous ;  great ;  Bbameful ;  disgrace- 
ful ;  flagrant. 

4.  Whole  ;  entire ;  total ;  applied  to  a  sum 
or  amount  without  any  deduction ;  opposed 
to  net. 

*  5.  Plain ;  palpable  ;  easily  discernible. 

"  'Tis  iross  you  love  my  sou," 

Shakcip. :  AUs  Mell  that  Ends  WeU,  t  &. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  I.  The  main  body,  part,  or  mass  ;  the 
chief  part,  the  mass. 

"Uomets,  out  of  qui'stiun.  have  likewise  power  tutf 
effect  over  the  gross  and  ma&s  of  thiugs.' — Bacon. 

*  2.  The  main  force  or  body. 

"  Several  caaulata  are  of  opinion  that,  in  a  b-ittle, 
you  should  discharge  upon  tlie  gross  of  the  enemy, 
without  levelling  your  piece  at  any  ixiiticLdar  person.* 
—Addison  :  Freeholder. 

*3.  The  sum  total  ;  the  full  or  entire 
amount. 

"  I  cannot  Instantly  raise  up  thej^row 
Of  full  three  thouaaud  ducats." 

Shakesp.  :  Alerckant  of  Venice,  L  H 

*4.  A  collective  or  united  body. 

"  After  they  have  sepjLrated  themselves  in  m&ur 
petty  divistoua,  they  rejom  one  by  one  into  a  gross.'-^ 
Hryden, 

5.  The  gross  or  great  hundred  ;  the  number 
of  twelve  dozen  ;  twelve  times  twelve. 

IF  1.  ^  great  gross:  Twelve  gross  or  144 
dozens. 

2.  Ln  the  gross;  in  gross: 

(1)  In  the  bulk,  or  undivided  wliole ;  whole- 
sale. 

"Trafficking  in  grotae," — Car«w:  Survejf  in  Con^ 
loaU,  p.  6b. 

(2)  On  the  whole ;  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
gard to  the  separate  parts. 

"Some  men  pass  swiftly  from  the  effect  they  look 
upon  iu  gross  to  the  most  obvious  seeming  cause."— 
J>igby  :  Of  Bodie*,  ch.  xxxvL 

3.  Advowson  in  gross  : 

Lav) :  An  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a  mauor,  and  ;mue.\ed  to  the  per- 
son of  its  owner. 


b6iL  b6^;  p^t,  i6^l;  cat.  9011,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -sion=shun;  -{ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -slous.  -cious  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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grossales— ground 


4.  Common  in  gram: 

Law:  A  common  not  appurtenant  to  land, 
but  annexed  to  a  man's  person. 

*  5.  Villein  in  gross : 

Feud.  Iaiw:  A  villein  who  did  not  belong 
to  llie  land,  but  immediately  to  the  person 
of  liis  lord,  and  who  was  tramsfeiable  by  deed, 
as  other  chuttela,  from  one  person  to  another. 

^  Crabb  thus  discriminates  between  gross 
and  coarse:  "  These  terms  arc  synonymous  in 
the  moral  application.  Grossness  of  habit  is 
opjiosed  to  delicacy  :  coarseness  to  softness 
and  refinement.  A  person  becomes  gross  by 
an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  sensual 
apjietites,  ])articularly  in  eating  and  drinking  ; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as 
to  his  mind  or  manners."  {Crabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

gross-fed,  a.  Fed  or  supported  on  gross 
or  coarse  food. 

gross-headed,  a.  Thick-headed,  dull, 
atupid.    {Milton.) 

Gross-Mennonites,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  on  the  Continent  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  more  wild  or 
lax  Mennonites,  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  were  refined  or  more  strict.  Tlie  former 
were  called  again  Waterlanders.  {Mosheim: 
Ch.  Hist.,  Cfnt.  xvii.) 

gross-weight,  5. 

Comvi. :  The  weight  of  any  merchandise  or 
commodity,  including  the  dross,  dust,  bag, 
case,  cask,  chest,  or  other  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  contained.  The  net  or  neat  weight  is 
that  of  the  commodity  after  the  tare  and  tret 
have  been  deducted.     [Net,  a.,  Tare,  s.] 

gros-sa'-le^,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  gross(us) ;  masc.  or 
fem.  suff.  -ales.]    [Grossal.] 

Bot. :  An  alliance  of  epig>Tious  exogens, 
liaving  the  flowers  dichlaniydeous  and  poly- 
petalous,  the  seeds  numerous  and  minute, 
with  the  embryo  small,  lying  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  albumen.  Lindley  includes  under  it 
the  orders  Grossulariacese,  Escalloniaceae, 
Philadelphaceae,  and  Barringtoniacese  (q.v.). 

£:r6s'-sart,  gros'-sert,   s.     [A  corrupt  of 
Fr.  groseille.]    A  gooseberry  (q.v.). 

gross'-beak,  s.    [Grosbeak.] 

*  gross'-ful,  *  grosse-full,  a.    [Eng.  gross; 
'full.]     Exceeding  gross. 

"  Thy  i/roue/ul  faults." 

ChapTttan  .  JJuss!/  D'J  mboit,  L  2. 

gross-if-i-ca'-tion,  s.    (Grossify.j 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  making  gross, 
coarse,  or  thick  ;  the  state  of  becoming  gross 
or  thick. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  after  fer- 
tilization. 

•  gross'-i-fy',   v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  gross;  i  con- 
nective, and  sutf.  -Jy.l 

A.  Trans.  :  To  make  gross,  coarse,  or  thick. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  become  gross,  coarse,  or 
thick. 

gross' -1^,  adv.     [Eng.  gross;  -ly.] 

*  1.  In  a  gross  manner ;  in  bulky  parts ; 
coarsely  ;  bulkily. 

"  London  likes  arota};/ ;  but  this  nicer  pit 
Examines,  £.ithou»8.  all  the  depths  of  wit." 

Dryden  :  Prologue  to  Ote  Utuv.  qf  Oxford. 

2.  Coarsely,  vulgarly ;  without  refinement ; 
rudely. 

"  Speak  not  so  grottly." 

Shakexfi. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  v, 

3.  Shamefully,  disgracefully,  flagrantly. 

"  But  that  which  iu  an  age  of  good  govenimeut  is  an 
evil  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly  G;td  government,  be  a 
blessing.  —Macaulai/ :  Hist,  of  £ng.,  ch.  i, 

*4.  Stupidly. 

"  Led  ao  grossln  by  this  meddling  prieet." 

Shakenp. :  King  Juhii,  111.  1, 

*  5.  Palpably,  evidently,  plainly. 

•■  To  couutcrfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave." 

Shiikefp.  :  Cometly  of  Errors,  il  2, 

gross'-neSS,  s.     [Eng.  gross;  -ness.] 

'  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gross  or 
bulky;  bulk,  bulkiness. 

"The  element  immediately  next  the  earth  In  ffross' 
nets  ia  water."— /Ji^fty  ;  Of  Bodies,  ch.  xxvii. 

2.  Coarseness,  rudeness ;  want  of  refine- 
inent  or  delicacy. 

"  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossness  bo," 
Shakesfi.  :  Midsummer  Nights  Jtream,  111.  L 


3.  Enormity  ;  shocking  nature  or  qualities  ; 
shamefulness  ;  disgracefulness. 

"  Hiding  the  grostneu  with  f«lr  oroament." 

lHutkesp.  :  Mercfiaut  qf  Venice,  IL  3. 

*  4.  Stupidity. 

"Such  lmiKts«lbl«  itnaiiagea  of  grostness" 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Night,  III.  2. 

*  5.  Coarseness ;  want  of  clearness  or  purity  ; 
density. 

"  [Itfll  foggy  grossness  so  oppoied  the  light 
Ab  it  would  turn  the  uoonntcd  Into  night." 

Orayton:  Moon-Calf. 

tgros-su-la'-^e-se, s.pl.  [Gros3Ulariace-«.] 

gros-su-la'-ge-ous  (or  ceous  as  shiis),  a. 

[Mod.  Lat.  grossulace(ce) ;  sutT.  -ous.] 

Bot.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Grossulacese 
or  Grossulariacse  (q.v.). 

g^ds'-SU-lar,  a.  A  a.  [Low  Lat.  grossulxi  = 
a  g')o.seberry  ;  Class.  Lat.  gross^ilus^  a.  small 
unripe  fig,  dimin.  of  grossus  =  an  unripe  llg  ; 
and  Eng.  suff.  -ary.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
a  gooseberry. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Min. :  The  mineral,  called  by  the  French 
grossulaire.  The  same  as  Grossularite  (q.v.). 

grossular-gamet,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Grossularite  (q.v.). 

gros-SU-lar'-it-a,  s.  [Low  Lat.  grossnl{a)  = 
a  gooseberry ;  aiid  Lat.  fem.  sing.  adj.  suftl 
-aria.] 

Bot. ;  A  sub-genus  of  Ribes,  having  spinous 
branches,  the  leaves  plaited  in  bud,  and  one 
to  three  flowered  peduncles,  {Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.) 

gr6s-8U-lar-i-a'-9©-»,  t  gros-su-la'- 
^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  grossularia  (q.v.), 
and  Lat.  fern,  pi,  ail.j.  suff.  -acew.] 

Bot. :  Currantworts ;  the  typical  order  of 
Lindley's  alliance  Grossales.  It  consists  of 
either  unarmed  or  spiny  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate lobed  leaves  having  a  plaited  vernation, 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  a  superior  calyx 
four  or  five-parted,  live  minute  petals,  five 
stamens  ;  a  two,  three,  or  four-cleft  style  ;  a 
one-celled  ovary,  with  two  opposite  parietal 
placentee  ;  and  the  fruit  a  berr>',  enclosing 
numerous  seeds  suspended  among  the  pulp 
by  long  fundamental  cords.  Lindley  enume- 
rated two  genera,  and,  estimated  the  known 
species  at  ninety-five.  They  are  from  the 
temperate  and  mountainous  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  typical  genus  is 
Ribes,  containing  the  gooseberry,  currant,  &c. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  calls  the  order  Ribesieae, 
and  reduces  it  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragracese. 

gros'-SU-lar-ite,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  grossn- 
l-aria  =  the  gooseberry  genus  ;  suff.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  garnet,  called,  by  Dana 
from  its  composition  Lime-alumina-gamet. 
The  most  t}'pical  sub-variety  is  the  Wiluite, 
of  Siberia,  which  ia  pale  green.  Others  are 
Cinnamon-stone  or  Essonite,  Succinite,  and 
Romanzovite. 

*gr6ss'-3^,  *grdss'-ie,  a.    [Eng.  gross;  -y.] 

Gross. 


"  Spending  their  grossie  bu: 
thies ;  Lincoln,  it  2. 


-Fuller:    War- 


'  grot  (1), 


[Groat.] 


grot  (2),  s.  [Fr.  grotte,  from  Low  Lat.  cmpta  = 
a  crypt ;  Lat.  crypla.]    A  grotto.     [Crypt.] 

"  The  Sibylline  grot  beside  the  dead 
Lake  of  Averuus."         Dyer:  Rains qf  Home. 

grotesque  (que  as  k),  *  gro-tesc.  *  gro- 
tes-CO,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Ital.  grottesca,  from 
(jrutta  —  a  grotto,  because  such  paintings  were 
found  in  old  crypts  and  grottoes.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Strangely  or  wildly  formed  ;  of  irregular 
or  extravagant  fnrni  or  proportions ;  antic, 
ludicrous,  laughable,  ridiculous. 

•'  Many  a  grotesque  form  and  face." 

Lougfelloui:  To  a  Child. 

2.  Apjilied  to  artificial  grotto-work,  deco- 
rated with  rock-work,  shells,  &c. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  This  term,  which  is  now  familiar  among 
all  the  lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  was  by 
the  Italians  api>ropriated  to  that  peculiar 
manner  of  com])osition  and  invention  observed 
among  the  antique  monumental  paintings 
wliich  were  discovered  in  the  subterraneous 


cliambersthat  had  been  decorated  In  the  timet 

of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  as  the  Italians 
apply  the  word  Grotto  to  express  every  kind 
of  cave  or  grot,  all  paintings  wliich  were  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  designs  discovered  in 
those  cliambers,  which  for  ages  had  be«n 
covered  with  ruins,  are  grotesqued  or  gro- 
tesque, wliich  is  now  applied  to  English  sub- 
jects of  a  quaint  and  anomalous  character. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  light  and  fanciful 
ornaments  used  formerly  to  characterize  i>er- 
sons  and  things. 

3.  Whimsical  figures  or  scenery. 

4.  Artificial  gmtto-work. 

6.  In  piinting,  a  squat-shaped  type, 

GROTESQUE    TYPE. 

gro-tes'que-ly  (que  as  k),  adv.  [Eng.  gro- 
tesque ;  -ly.\  In  a  grotesque,  extravagant,  or 
ludicrous  manner. 

"Death  has  despoiled  the  ]est«r  of  hla  habiliment^ 
and  grotesi/u^li/  decorated  him&elf  therewith." — Xx- 
planation  uf  Bolhein's  Dance  of  Death,  p.  48, 

gro-tes'que-ness  (que   as  k),  s.     [Eng. 

grotesque;  -ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  Htate  of 
being  grotesque  ;  extravagance. 

gro-tesq'-uer-y  (q  as  k),  s.  [Eng.  yr*. 
tesque ;  -ry.]  The  act  or  jiractice  of  indulging 
in  grotesque  whims  or  antics  ;  extravagant  or 
ludicrous  conduct ;  the  expression  of  gro- 
tesque ideas. 

"  The  tnoBt  daring grotetguerlet ot  humoxu." — Charth- 
bers'  Encyc  (1868),  X.  210. 

gro'-thite,  s.      [Named  after  P.  Groth,  who 

first  described  it ;  suff.  -i(<  (Afi7i.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  mineral  akin  to  Titanite  or  Sphene, 
but  differing  from  it  in  cleavage.  It  is  clove- 
coloured  or  dark  brown  in  mass,  and  reddish- 
brown  and  translucent  in  thin  splinters. 
Hardness,  6'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3-5  to  3'6.  Compos. ; 
Silica,  30*51 ;  titanic  acid,  31 '1*3 ;  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  583 ;  lime,  3I"34,  &c.  Occurs  in 
syenite  near  Dresden. 


"  grot-ta. 


[Grotto.] 


grot-tes'que  (que  as  k),  s.    [Gbotesqub.] 

grof-to,   *  grof -ta,  b.      [ItaL  grotta  ;   Fn 

grotte.]     [Grot  (2).]* 

1.  A  cave  or  natural  cavity  in  the  earth  ;  a 
natural  covered  opening  in  the  earth. 

"Zoroaster  consecrated  a  round  grotto,  auch  ac 
nature  Lad  formed  iV—Iiolingbroke :  Letter  to  Mr,  Dt 
PouUly. 

2.  An  artificial  or  ornamental  cave  or  cavern- 
like  apartment,  decorated  with  rock-work,  &c., 
and  resorted  to  for  coolness  in  hot  weather. 

grotto  -  "work,  s.  Artificial  and  orna- 
mental rock-work,  shell-work,  &c.,  in  a  garden. 

grou-an,  s.    [Growan.] 

ground,  *  grond,  *  gronde.  •  grounde. 
*groTvnd,  *grund,s.  [A.S.  pruTid;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  grand;  Icel.  grunnr ;  Dan.  griind  ; 
0.'H..Ger.  grunt;  Ger,  gr^nd;  0(^t\i.gT~u.ndus; 
Sw.  grund ;  O.  Fris.  &  O.  S.  grund ;  Gael. 
grvnnd  ;  Ir.  grumit.  Probably  from  A.S. 
grindan  =  to  grind,  the  original  meaning  l-eing 
dust  or  earth.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  outer 
crust  of  the  globe.    {Milton:  P.  L.  vii.  332.) 

(2)  The  surface  of  a  floor  or  pavement,  aa 
supposed  to  be  resting  upon  the  earth. 


*(3)  The  pit  of  a  theatre.    [Groundling.] 
(4)  The  earth,  as  distinguished  from  air  or 
water. 

"  They  .  .  .  soaring  the  air  sublime, 
With  clang  despised  the  ground." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  viL  422. 

5.  A  region,  a  territorj',  a  country. 

"  The  brook  that  parte 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground."         Milton :  P.  L.,  L  UL 

(6)  Land  ;  estate  ;  property. 

"  A  fair  house  built  on  another  man's  ground,"-^ 
Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  ii.  2. 

(7)  Fl.  :  The  ornamental  land  attached  *o  & 
house  ;  as  a  lawn,  a  park,  &c. 

(8)  The  position  or  place  where  a  body  of 
men  is  set ;  the  jtosition  occupied  by  an  army. 

(9)  Bottom ;  solid  earth.  {Shake^. :  1  Henrf 
IV.,  i.  8.) 

*  (10)  The  lowest  depths  ;  the  bottom.    {Old 
Eng.  Homilies,  p.  19.) 


&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p6^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son:  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:;  qu  =  kw. 


ground 
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2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  (PI-):  The  foundation  or  basis  on  which 
anything  is  built  up  or  supported. 

*'  Not  that  the  grounda  of  hojie  were  flxetl." 

Timnun'm:  Two  loicea,  227, 

(2)  (PL) :  The  first  or  fundamental  principles 
of  knowledge. 

"Their  thoUKbts  will  he  heat  taken  up  in  the  easy 
grounds  of  religion  and  the  etory  of  Bcriptme."  — 
JUiltoti  :  itn  EdiieaCion. 

*  (3)  A  fundanieiitul  principle. 

"  Contrary  to  thia  true  grouiui  of  Flaio '—/taleigh  : 
Bist.  iyo7-ld.  bk.  i.,  ch.  L.  §  16. 

(4)  The  fundamental  cause  ;  the  tnie  reason, 
cause,  or  motive. 

"  Albeit  the  grounds  and  first  original  causes  from 
whence  they  have  sprung  ba  unknown." — Hooker: 
£cclea.  Polity. 

(5)  A  foil  or  background  to  set  anything  off. 
"  Like  bright  metal  on  a  aullen  ground." 

Sh-ikesp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  t  2. 

(6)  PI. :  Sediment ;  dregs  ;  lees,  fseces,  at  the 
bottom  of  liquors  :  as,  the  gro^iruis  of  coffee,  &lc. 

*  (7)  The  bottom  ;  lowest  or  deepest  part. 

"Crist  saht  all  hiss  hontess  grand  " 

Ortnuium,  13,286. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Carpentry: 

(1)  PI. :  Pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  as  guides 
for  the  plastering,  which  conies  flush  with  the 
face  of  tlie  grounds.  To  them  the  mouldings 
and  other  ttnishings  are  nailed. 

(2)  Framing  or  pieces  forming  a  basis  for 
other  structure,  as  ground-sills. 

(3)  Sheathing  upon  quarters  or  studding  to 
form  a  basis  for  cornice  work  or  mouldings. 

2.  Engrav.  :  An  acid-resisting  conipositinn 
of  asplialtum,  four  parts  ;  Burgundy  pitcli, 
two  ]'arls ;  white  wax,  one  part.  This  is 
melted  ;ind  mixed,  and  tied  up  in  a  silk  rag ; 
the  plate  is  heated  and  the  composition 
smeared  on.  It  is  then  spread  by  a  silk  dab- 
ber,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  candle 
or  an  oil-lamp.  When  cool  it  is  ready  for  the 
etching-point. 

3.  Fabric  :  The  prevailing  colour. 

4.  Japan. :  The  pigment  mixed  with  hard 
vniiiish  which  forms  the  basis  for  the  japan  or 
polished  varnish  surface. 

5.  Mining:  Strata  containing  the  mineral 
lude,  or  coal  seam  ;  also  called  the  country. 

6.  Music : 

(1)  A  composition  in  which  the  base,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is 
continually  repeated  to  a  continually  varying 
melody. 

(2)  The  plain  song ;  the  tune  on  which  des- 
cants are  raised. 

*■  For  on  that  ground  ni  build  a  holy  descant." 

ShaJcesp. :  Richard  IIL,  iil.  7. 

7.  Painting: 

(1)  The  first  layer  of  paint  placed  upon  can- 
vas previous  to  the  commencement  of  tlie 
artist's  work  on  a  picture  ;  the  substratum  of 
house-painting. 

(2)  PL  :  The  substance  with  which  the  can- 
vas and  panel  are  covered  to  render  them  fit 
for  painting  on.  Grounds  are  either  absorbent 
or  non-absorbent.  Absorbent  grounds  are 
prepared  by  mixing  chalk  or  plaster  into  a 
paste  with  animal  glue  or  flour  paste.  By 
the  old  painters,  gold  grounds  were  used. 
Also  called  priming. 

8.  Scnlpt.  :  The  flat  surface  from  which  the 
figures  rises  ;  said  of  works  in  relief. 

9.  Sports :  The  place,  or  piece  of  ground 
assigned  to  a  player. 

10.  Telegraphy  : 

(1)  An  accidental  connection  between  the 
line  wire  and  the  earth. 

(2)  The  earth  in  its  capacity  as  the  return- 
circuit  carrying  body.  The  wire  is  carried  to 
earth  and  connected  to  a  ground-plate,  or  in 
cities  to  a  watCT  or  gas-main,  which  forms  an 
admirable  and  extensive  conductor. 

%  For  the  ditlerence  between  ground  and 
foundation,  see  Foundation. 
TT  1.  To  break  ground : 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  penetrate  or  cut  through  the 
soil  for  the  first  time. 

(2)  Fig.  :  To  take  the  first  step,  or  make  the 
first  move  in  any  direction  or  undertaking  ;  to 
make  a  start. 

*  2.  To  coTne  to  the  ground :  To  fall  to  the 
ground.    (Lit.  (SJig.) 

3.  To  fall  to  the  ground :  To  come  to  nought ; 
to  fail. 


4.  To  gain  groxtud  : 

(1)  To  advance  ;  t^  make  way  against  oppo- 
sition ;  to  meet  with  success. 

(2)  To  prevail ;  to  become  more  general  or 
widely  spread. 

"I  wuu(li;r  It  haa  gaiiicd  do  more  ground  to  other 
places. " — Tomp/i:, 

"  5.  To  gaVier  ground  :  To  gain  ground. 

"  Aiid  tjathers  grouml  faat  at  the  litbourur'a  bei-Is. 
Homeward  returiiiu);.''  Stilton:  /*.  ^.,  xit.  68L 

*  6.   To  get  groiivd  :  To  gain  ground. 

"  They  got  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king." 

Shakeap. :  2  £/e?irg  IV..  IL  8. 

*  7.  To  give  ground  :  To  give  way  ;  to  yield  ; 
to  recede  ;  to  retire. 

"  Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York.' 

Shakeap.  :  a  Senry  Vl.,  IL  6. 

8.  To  lose  ground  : 

(1)  To  be  driven  back  ;  to  retreat;  to  give  way. 

"  At  length  the  left  wlug  of  the  Arcadiaua  began  to 
lose  ground."— Sid nei/. 

(2)  To  lose  advantage. 

"  He  has  lost  (jroii7iU  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by 
pursuinj^  hia  point  too  i&r."—iiri/de7t :  fables.    [Pref.) 

(3)  To  lose  credit ;  to  become  less  general 
or  extensive. 

9.  To  stand  one's  ground:  To  stand  firm  ; 
not  to  yield  or  give  way. 

"  He  will  s(and  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks 
that  can  be  uiude  upon  his  pTOhity."—Atterburj/, 

10.  To  take  the  ground  : 

Naut. :  To  touch  the  bottom ;  to  become 
stranded. 

*  11.  To  set  on  ground  :  To  discomfit,  to 
gravel ;  to  run  aground. 

"To  aer  him  on  ground,  and  expose  him  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people." — ATidreioes  :  Sermons,  v.  127. 

gnround-angling»  s.  Angling  without 
a  float,  witli  the  weight  placed  a  few  inches 
from  the  hook. 

ground-annual,  s. 

Scots  Law :  A  estate  created  in  land  by  a 
vassal,  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  for  a 
gross  sura,  reserves  an  annual  ground-rent 
from  the  vendee,  this  ground-rent  being  a 
perpetual  charge  upon  the  land. 

ground-ash,  s. 

1.  A  young  ash-plant ;  an  ash  sapling. 

"  Some  cut  the  young  ashes  off  about  an  inch  above 
the  ground,  which  causes  them  to  m.tke  very  large 
straight  shoots,  which  they  call  ground-<uh^  — J/or- 
timer:  Husbandry. 

2.  jEgopodium  Podagraria. 

ground-bailiff;  s. 

Min.  :  A  man  who  has  the  supervision  of  a 
mine  or  mines  ;  an  overseer. 

ground-bait,  s.  Bait  made  of  barley  or 
malt  bulled  and  dropped  Into  the  bottom  of 
tlie  water  where  a  person  intends  to  fish  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  fish  thither. 

"Take  the  depth  of  the  place  where  you  pjean  after 
to  caat  yuur  grou^id-bait  and  to  flab."— If'airon. 
A  ngler. 

ground-base,  ground-bass,  s. 

Music  :  A  bass  passage  of  four  or  eight  bars 
in  length,  constantly  repeated,  each  succes- 
sive time  accompanied  with  a  varied  melody 
and  harmony. 

t  ground-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :   UrsiLs  arctos. 

ground-beetles,  s.  pi 

Entovi.  :  The  predatory  family  of  Carabidse 
(q.v.).  They  pmsue  their  prey  upon  the 
ground. 

*  ground  -  chamber,  s.  A  room  or 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor. 

"  A  grouTtd-chiimber  Just  under  the  college-library." 

— Mede  :  Life,  p.  72. 

ground-Cherry,  s. 

Boi.  :  (1)  icriisiis  Cliaincscerasus ;  (2)  In 
America,  Physalii  viscosa. 

ground-clstus,  s. 

Bot. :  Rhododendron  Chamfecistus, 

ground-crista,  5. 

Bot.  :  Cassia  Chumfrcrista. 

ground-cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Cuckoos  of  the  genus  Centropus. 
They  have  a  long  hind  claw  like  that  of  a  lark. 
(Swainson.) 

ground-cypress,  s. 

Bot.  :  Santolina  Chaviwcyparissus. 


ground  doves,  s.  pi.   [Ground-pioeon8.J 

ground-elder,  s. 

But.  :  Dngs'  Mercury,  Mercwrialis  perenni$, 

ground-enell,  a. 

Bot.  :  Scandix  pecten. 

ground-fern,  a. 

Bot. :  Nephrodium  TheVypteris.  {Britten  d 
Holla  ud.) 

ground-finches, «.  pL 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Fringiliiufe,  the  typical  flub-family  of  the 
family  FringiUidae. 

ground- flax,  s. 

BoL  :  Tlie  genus  Camelina  (q.v.). 

ground-floor,  s.  The  lower  story  of  a 
house  ;  tlie  floor  on  a  level,  or  nearly  au,  with 
the  exteiior  ground, 

*  ground-form,  s. 

Gram. :  The  stem  or  basis  of  a  word  to 
which  tlie  inflexions  are  added  in  declension 
or  conjugation. 

ground-furze,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ononis  arvensis. 

ground-glass,  s.  Glass  whose  surfkce 
is  ;;rouiid.  su  as  to  break  up  the  pencils  of 
light  passing  through  it,  preventing  the  pa* 
huge  of  a  distinct  image.  Lamp  globes  are 
giound  in  oider  to  mellow  and  disperse  the 
light  passing  through  them.  The  process  ia 
eftected  by  the  wheel,  sand-blast,  by  rotating 
with  pebbles  inside,  or  by  fluoric  acid. 

ground-gru,  s.  The  name  given  is 
Liuculiishire  to  ground-ice  (q.v.), 

ground-hele,  s. 

Bot.  :  Veronica  officinalis. 

ground-hemlock,  s. 

Bot.  :  Taxus  baccata,  a  creeping  variety  oA 
the  Commmi  Yew.     (AmcTncan.) 

ground-hog,  s. 

Zoology  : 

1.  The  name  given  by  the  English  at  th« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Orycteropus  capensis,  a 
mammal  like  a  short-legged  hog;  called  by 
the  Dutch  aardvark  (q.v.). 

2.  The  American  name  for  Arctomys  nwnax, 
the  woodchuck,  of  New  England,  ifioodrick  <£ 
Borttir.) 

*  ground-hold,  s. 

Naui. :  Tackle  for  holding  on  to  the  groaad. 

"  Like  as  a  ahip  with  dreadful!  etorm  long  toat. 
Having  speut  all  her  maatea  aud  liev  groundrhold^ 
S/^'iser.    F.  Q.,  VL  iv.  h 

ground-honeysuckle,  s. 

But.:  Lotus  cor  niculatus.  (Britten  £  Holland). 

ground-ice,  s. 

HydroL,  GeoL,  £c. :  Ice  which  forms  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river  or  other  body  of  water,  be- 
fore the  surface  appeals  to  freeae.  As  water 
at  40°  F.  is  heavier  than  that  at  32%  the  for- 
mer tends  to  sink  aud  the  latter  to  rise.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  explain  why,  in  some 
cases,  the  former  should  freeze  first.  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact.  Ground-ice  can  bring  up 
gravel  and  even  boulders  from  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  and  float  them  away.  It  has  been  ob- 
served to  do  so  in  the  Siberian  rivers,  in  the 
Baltic,  and  even  in  the  Thames.  (LyelL)  Called 
also  Anchor-ice  and  Ground-gru. 

ground-ivy,  s. 

Bot. :  Nepcta  Glech/mia,  a  labiate  plant,  with 
blue  purple  flowers  and  deeply  crenate  pubes- 
cent leaves,  coiumon  in  Britain  in  hedgerows 
and  cojises.  It  is  found  also  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  aud  in 
Japan.  It  flowers  from  March  to  June.  It  ia 
bitter  and  aromatic.  It  was  formerly  used  for 
beer  and  tea.  Country  people  employ  it  as  A 
pectoral  medicine. 

ground~jasmlne»  5. 

Bot. :  Slcllera  Chamcejasma, 

ground-joint,  ; 

Much- :  A  joint  made  by  grinding  together 
two  pieces  of  metal  with  emery  and  oil ;  or 
pieces  of  glass  with  fine  sand  and  water  :  the 
glass  stopper  is  a  specimen  of  the  latter. 


t>6il,  bo^;  p6^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eiadst,     ph  =  £ 
-€ian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -slon  =  zhun.  -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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ground— groundlessly 


ground- joist,  s. 

Carp.  :  A. joist  of  the  baaeuiuut  or  ground- 
floor  ;  ofteu  termed  a  sleeiJer. 

ground-lackey,  s. 

Eiitam. :  Clisiocumpa  castreJisis,  a  moth  of 
tliL'  luuiily  BDinhyculie,  whir^h  occurs  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Thiiines  beh-iw  Erith. 

ground-law,  s.     I-'undaiueutal  or  ea.sen- 

tial  law.     (C.  Kiiigsley.) 

*  ground-layer,  ».  One  who  lays  the 
foundaLiuu  of  anything  ;  the  origin  or  cause. 

"He  waa  the  fround^ayer  oJ  the  other  poact."— 
Stow  (Uli.  1G03). 

ground-laying,  s. 

Purcelain:  A  coating  of  boiled  oil  to  the 
■u-face  of  i>orcelain,  in  rour.se  of  manufacture, 
to  receive  the  colour  ;  bosaing. 

ground-line,  s. 

Geom.  £  Persjurt. :  The  line  of  intersection 
of  the  hoiizoutal  and  vertical  planes  of  pro- 
jection. 

ground-liverwort,  «. 

£ot.  :  A  liclien,  J'eltidca  canina.  Dog-lichen. 

ground-lizard,  s. 

Zool.  :  Ameiva  dorsalis,  a  small  lizard  from 
the  West  Indies.  It  frequents  roadeidea  and 
open  pastures  iu  Jamaica. 

ground-mail,  s.  Money  or  a  fee  paid 
for  tlie  right  of  iuterriug  a  corpse  in  a  church- 
yard.   {Scotch.) 

ground-marker»  s. 

1.  An  implement  for  laying  off  corn-rows. 
It  is  frequently  attached  to  a  corn-planter,  to 
make  a  mark  for  planting  on  the  next  bout. 

2.  An  apparatus  fur  marking  out  the  ground 
for  cricket  or  lawn-teuuia. 

ground-mould,  s. 

Civ.  Eiig.  :  A  templet  or  frame  by  which  the 
surface  of  the  gruund  is  brought  to  the  re- 
quired form,  as  in  terracing  or  embanking. 

ground-needle,  s. 

Hot.  :  Erodium.  vw^chatu-iJi. 

*  ground-nest,  s.  A  ueat  built  on  the 
ground. 

"  Auii  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  grouiui-neit."        JJiUvn:  F.  B.,  IL  280. 

ground-nicbe,  s. 

Arch,  :  A  niche  having  its  base  or  seat  on  a 
level  with  the  ground-floor. 

ground-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  Various  plants;  spec.  (1)  Arachis 
hypvgcua;  ^2;  the  Earth-nut,  Bxniumfiexiiosum; 
(y;  Apios  tuberusa ;  (i)  au  American  name  for 
Panax  trijolium. 

ground-oak,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  oak  sapling, 

2.  Bot. :  Teucrium  Chama-pitys. 

ground-pearl,  s. 

Entom. :  Coccus  or  Margarodes  formicarum, 
found  in  ants'  nests  in  the  West  Indies. 
ifioodTich.  &  Porter.) 

ground-pig,  s. 

Zoology  : 

1.  A  South  African  mammal,  Aulacodtis 
SwinderUxnus. 

2.  &  3.  The  same  as  Ground- hog  (q.v.). 

ground-pigeons,  ground-doves,  s.;);, 

Ornitk. :  The  family  Uouridie  (q.v.). 

ground-pine,  s. 

Botany  : 

1.  A'}\t<ja  Chttmaspitys.  It  is  not  of  the  pine, 
but  of  the  mint  order,  and  is  an  annual  villous 
plant  with  the  eauline  leaves  tri-partite, 
and  the  solitary  axillary  flowers  yellow.  It 
prows  un  the  continent  ol  Europe,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  the  vest  of  Asia.  Said 
to  he  called  pine  from  its  resinous  smell. 

2.  Persooiiia  Chamwpihj:*. 

3.  Lycopodiian  compUtnalum  and  L.  Carnliun^ 
titim,  two  species  of  civib  mosses  growing  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  the  latter  a  trailing 
evergreen,  with  erect  dlender  peduncles,  which 
is  used  largely  fur  Christmas  wreaths. 


ground-plan,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  rejircsentation,  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  of  the  foundalion  or  of  the  arnm^e- 
ment  of  the  lower  tier  of  rooms  of  a  building. 

ground-plane,  «. 

Perspect.  :  The  horizontal  plane  of  projec- 
tion in  perspective  drawing. 

ground-plate,  s. 

1.  Build. :  'Ihe  lower  horizontal  timber  of  a 
building  on  which  the  frame  is  erected ;  a  sill. 

2.  Hail.  Eng. :  A  bed-plate  for  sleepers  or 
ties  in  some  kinds  of  ground.    [Mudsill.] 

3.  Teleg. :  A  nietallic  plate  buried  in  the 
earth  to  conduct  the  electric  current  thentto. 
It  should  bear  a  certain  projiortion  to  the 
size  of  tlie  conductor  which  is  attached  to  it ; 
it  should  have  a  surface  as  many  times  larger 
than  the  surface  of  the  conductor  as  the 
difference  in  the  conductivity  of  the  conductor 
and  the  earth.  Connection  to  the  pipes  of  a 
gas  or  water-main  is  usual  iu  cities. 

ground-plot,  s. 

L  Literally: 

1.  The  ground  upon  which  any  building  is 
placed. 

2.  The  same  as  Ground-plan  (q.v.). 
II.  Fig. :  Any  basis  or  foundation. 

ground-plum,  «. 

Bot. :  AstrcLgalus  caryocarpits,  found  in  the 
United  Slates.  It  is  not  a  genuine  plum,  but 
a  papilionaceous  plant. 

ground-rat,  s.    The  same  as  GaouNo-pio 

(q-vj. 

ground-rent,  s.    Rent  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege of  buiWing  on  the  ground  of  another. 
"The   ffroundrent    U   scarce   auytblag.'* — Smith: 
Wealth  o/  Satioiu,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iL 

*  ground  -  room,  s,  A  room  on  the 
ground-Hoor  of  a  house. 

"  I  beseeched  him  hereafter  to  meditate  in  a  ground' 
room ;  for  that  otherwise  it  would  be  in  (possible  for  an 
artist  of  any  other  kind  to  live  ucur  )nui''—Tu.tUr. 

ground -rope,  s.  The  rope  along  the 
bottom  of  a  trawl-net. 

ground-seat,  s. 

Sadd. :  A  ply  of  canvas  or  linsey  drawn 
over  the  straining  which,  supports  the  pad- 
ding and  seat  of  a  saddle. 

ground-snake,  s. 

Zool.  :  Celuta  avtcmia,  a  salmon-coloured 
snake  of  small  size,  and  not  venomous,  uueur- 
ring  in  the  United  States.  Called  also  Worm- 
suake. 

ground-squirrel,  s. 

Zool.:  Tarauis,  a  genus  of  burrowing  squir- 
rels, found  m  the  United  States.  One  species 
is  called  the  Chipmunk. 

ground-star,  s. 

Bot.  :  Geastrurn  (q.V.). 

ground-table^  5. 

Arch. :  The  foundation  course  of  stones. 

ground-tackle,  s. 

Nant.  :  The  ropes  and  tackle  connected 
with  the  anchors  and  mooring  apparatus. 

ground-tier,  &. 

1,  Nautical  : 

*  (1)  The  lowest  range  of  water-casks  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel. 

(2)  The  lowest  range  of  any  materials  or 
commodities  stored  in  the  hold. 

2.  Theat. :  The  lower  or  pit  range  of  boxes 
in  a  theatre. 

ground-timbers,  s.pl. 
Shipbuild. :  Tliose  which  lie  on  tho  keel  and 
are  bolted  to  the  keelson  ;  floor-timbers. 

ground-ways,  s.  pi. 

Shipbuild.  :  The  lar^'e  blocks  and  planks 
which  support  the  cradle  on  which  a  ship  is 

launched. 

ground-'wheel,  s. 

Agric:  That  wheel  of  a  harvester  which, 
resting  on  the  ground,  is  turned  by  c(uitact 
tlierewith,  when  the  machine  is  at  work,  and 
which  drives  the  cutter. 


ground  willow,  «. 

Bvt.  :  Pdiygonum,  atii/ihihiuinf  the  foiin 
which  grows  on  laud.    {Britten  &  Holland.) 

groi^d,  *  grounde,*  growd-yn,"  gnind, 

v.t.  &  (.     [A.S.  gryruian ;  U.  H.  i-ii:r.  ynmi-ai 
Dut,  gronden  ;  Sw.  grunda;  l>aiL  griiiuie.\ 

A.  Transitive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  set  or  place  upon  or  in  the  gronnd, 

"  Everj'  liurL'bcr  .  .  .  should  around  arms  In  t'ikva 
of  Bubmleaiou.  '—Macauiajf:  But.  £ng.,  ch.  xitL 

(2)  To  bring  to  the  ground  ;  to  bring  d<»wu. 

"  What  pMtricka  iit  a  shot  hr  grundU." 

Iloam  aooltUh  Pattorul*.  p.  7. 

(3)  To  found  ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of. 

••  Ites  to  the  iviv.  I  ,ilei  a  wali 
Orunded  ful  luaU"      Curtor  Mundi.  28.B62. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  found,  as  upon  a  cause,  reason,  ^n- 
ciple,  or  basis ;  to  base. 

"  One  la  art,  anotlier  is  rhetorlVe.  In  which  two  all 
laws  of  mens  retwoii  b«en  grounktd.'  ^^^atuxr  :  Tetia~ 
meiU  €ff  Love,  bk.  11 L 

(2)  To  instruct  thoroughly  In  the  first  or 
elementary  princij'Ies. 

"  lie  waa  grounded  In  sftronomye" 

ClutiMxr :  O.  T..  ««. 

IL  Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground  ;  to 
cause  to  take  the  ground :  aa,  To  ground  a 
vessel. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

Naut. :  To  run  ashore  or  aground  ;  to  take 
the  ground. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  ground  and 
to  fouud,  see  Found. 

ground,  pret.  &  pa.  par,  ofv,    [Grind,  «.] 

ground'-age  (age  as  \%\  s.  [Eng.  ground; 
-a^je.]  A  tax  or  due  paid  for  the  ground  or 
space  occupied  by  a  ship  while  iu  I'ort. 

"  It  is  ord  in&ry  to  take  tolt  and  cuatoiu  fur  Anchor- 
a^e,  groundage,  i^c'—^ipelman  :  U/ttie  Admirai  JuTit- 

ground'-ed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Gboiind,  r.] 

*  ground' -ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grmirided ;  -hj.  ] 
In  a  grounded  or  tirmly-established  manner  ; 
upon  tirni  grounds  or  principles. 

"  Hehatli  given  thefirst  hiut  of  speaking ffrouiwicdfy, 
and  to  the  purpose,  upuu  tbis  subject." — ulanviU. 

*  groUnd'-en,  pa.  par.    [Grind,  v.] 
ground-he  ele,  5.    [Grouni>-hele.] 

ground-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Geound,  *.] 

A*  &  B.  ^d  pr.  par.  d:  particip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sithst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  found- 
ing or  establishing  ;  instruction  in  elementary 
principles. 

grounding-in,  s.  The  application  of  the 
secondary  and  sub:iequent  colours  to  a  cotton 
cloth,  after  it  has  received  the  colour  of  the 
first  block.  It  is  a  term  used  in  hand- 
block  printing,  and  the  grounding-in  or  re- 
entering may  be  of  a  mordant,  a  topical  colour, 
or  a  resist.  The  correspondence  of  position 
of  the  colour  in  the  pattern  is  secured  by 
points  on  the  block ;  equivalent  to  the  register- 
point  of  the  chromatic  process  of  letterpreaa- 
printing  or  lithograjthy. 

grounding-tool.  s. 

Engr. :  The  rocker  by  which  the  mezzotint 
steel  plate  is  rougheued. 

*  ground'- ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  gromiding  ; 

■ly.]     On  firm  or  sure  grounds  or  jtrinciples. 
"He  hath  given  the  first  hiutof  spejikiiig  oroniti- 
ingln  and  to  tlie  yuTinjse,"—Dis/0]/ :  Of  tiod\et,  ch.  xxxii. 

ground- less,    *  ground -les,    a.     [A.S. 
gTundudi.;  O.  H.  Cier.  grantlos;  IceL  grunn- 
laus ;  Dan.  graudlus;  Gei.  gruiuilos.\ 
*  \.  Having  no  bottom  ;  bottomless. 

"  I  wolde  it  were  a  groundlei  pit."        Gower,  iii.  2H. 
2.  Having  no  ground  or  foundation  ;  want- 
ing reason  or  cause  for  support ;  baseless,  un- 
authorized. 


ground'- less -ly,  adv.  [Eng.  groundless  ; 
-ly.]  In  a  groundless  mauuer;  without  any 
gruund,  reason,  or  cause. 

"Divers  persons  .  .  .  h&ve groundleaat!/ ttacnh^d  tht 
effect  to  souie  pei^uliir  quality  of  those  two  liquora."— 
Boyle :  On  Coloura, 

-J 


ate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore.  wolf.  worU.  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try, 


;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot, 
Syrian.    S9,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  Uw. 


groundleBsneBs— grove 
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ground'- less -ness,  s.  [Eng,  grovndlcf^s; 
-ne^s.\  'Jlie  quality  or  state  of  being  grouml- 
Icss  or  without  .Uist  reason,  cause,  or  founaa- 
tion. 

"  Sophron  alone  mlRlit  evince  the  arouncUesBnets  of 
Buch  aii  upiuiou."— )'.  iinax:  Lssuj/s,  No.  150. 

j^o^nd'-ling,  s.     [Eng.  ground,  and  dimiri. 

sutr.  -Ling.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Jjxng.  :  A  spectator  who  stood  on 
the  floor  of  a  theatre  ;  hence,  one  of  the  vulgar. 

"To  split  the  eara  of  the  yroundlinffa."— SAaAeip.  .' 
ffamh-t,  in.  2. 

2.  Zoology : 

(1)  Various  fishes  which  tend  to  keep  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  which  they  live  ;  spec, 
the  Spined  Ix)ach,  Cubltis  twuia. 

(2)  Gobins  )Liger,  more  commonly  called  the 
Black  Goby,  Rock  Goby,  or  Rock-fish. 

•  groiind'-ly,  *  grund-liche,  *  grimd- 
like,  a.  Si.  mti\  [O.  II.  Ger.  gruntlicho  ;  Dut. 
grondclijk;  Ger.  grundlick,] 

A.  As  adj. :  Hearty,  strong. 

"Ich    h»hba    higunuen   a   weorc   mid    ffrundflcfte 
streugtbe."  Laj/aTnon,  ii.  23^ 

B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Heartily,  strongly. 

"  0  bolt  ful  ifTundlihe  he  swore."         Havelok,  2,807. 

2.  Deejdy  ;  solidly  ;  not  superficially. 

"  A  mun.  groitnetly  learned  alre;idy,  may  take  much 
profit  biinaelf  in  usiug  by  epitome  to  draw  otlier 
men's  works,  for  hia  own  memory  Sfike,  into  shorter 
rootu." — A  scham. 

groiiiids,  s.  pi.    IGrounx),  s.] 

gro^d'-seld),  *gro^d'-sweU,  "grene- 
swel,  *  groun  -  soyle,  *  grun  -  sel, 
ground-ie-swal-low,  s.  [a.s.  grutuh:- 
su-yHge,  grutulcswelge,  grtindeswilief  grund' 
swyligc,  lit.  =  ground-swallower— i.e.,  occupii-r 
of  the  sri^und,  aliundant  weed,  from  grund  = 
ground,  and  ^odgan  =  to  swallow.] 

Bot. :  A  composite  plant  with  pinnatifid 
leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers,  as  a  rule  with 
DO  rays,  wliicli  grows  as  a  weed  in  gardens,  and 
is  given  to  cage-birds,  which  are  fond  of  the 
seeds. 

" Ih'i^  OmundxweU  ia  an  'heftrbe  mnch  like  in  shape 
to  Kt-riiiander."— /".  Holland:  Plmie.  bk.  xiv.,ch.  xiii. 

groiind'-sel  (2),  groiind'-sill,  *  ground- 
syll,  *grun-sel,  s.    [Eng.  ground;  -sill.] 

I,  Literally : 

1.  A  sleei^er ;  the  lower  timber  which  sup- 
ports tlie  remainder  of  the  frame. 

*  2.  A  threshold. 

"[He]  BO  fyll  downe  deed  on  the  ground'yU." — 
Bernert:  fmissarC :  Cronyclc,  voL  L.  ch.  clxTvi. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  A  groundwork  ;  a  basis ;  a 
foundation. 

•*  Who  the  fjrmind^.  of  that  work  doth  lay." 

Drui/toii  :  Lady  Oeraldine  to  £arl  of  Surrey. 

gronndsel-tree,  5. 

Bot.  :  Bncciiaris  ImUmifolia^  a  North  Ameri- 
can composite  plant. 

•  groiind' -  sill,  v.t.     [Groundsill,  s.]     To 

furnish  with,  or  as  with  a  threshold. 

"  They  growndsilled  every  door  with  diamond." 

quarUs:  Emblems,  v.  14. 

♦gro^nd'-sup,*grownde-sope,*  grund- 

SOpO,  &.      [A. 8.    grnndsopa;  Dut.  grondsop ; 
Ger.  gmndsiippe.]     Dregs,  lees,  grounds. 

"  Oroimidesopt  of  any  lycoure.  F'ex,  tedimen." — 
Prompt  Parv. 

gro^nd'-swell  (2),  s.  [Eng.  groitnd,  and  swell 
(s).]  A  h'lig,  deep  swell,  or  rolling  of  the  sea, 
occasioned  along  the  sliore,  or  wliere  water  is 
shallow,  by  a  distant  storm  or  gale. 

*'  Heavily  the  ffroundswelt  rolled.* 

Longfellow  :  Sir  Humphrey  Oilbert. 

•gro^d'-wall,  •growiid-walle,*gmnd- 

Wal,  5.      [A.s.   griindn'ral  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  ^r«i((- 
wal;  Sw.  gnuulvaL]    A  foundation. 

•'  Crist  133  Stan  to  hen  grunrfiwaU 
OlTfiU  hiss  ballghe  temmple.' 

Ormulum,  13,372. 

groiind'-'wdrk,  s.    [Eng.  ground,  and  work.  ] 

1.  The  ground;  the  first  stratum  ;tliat  whirh 
forms  the  foundation  or  b.isis  of  anything. 

"  Tlie  ffrou  Tidwork  is  of  stars."  I>ryden 

2.  A  fundamental  principle ;  the  fund;, 
mental  part. 

"  The  m.i)n  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temp"r 
them  such  lectures  and  expliinationa,  uponeveryo  .- 
po^tunity."'— J/i/(on.'  (hi  Ediicatlon. 

3.  The  first  principle  ;  the  original  reason. 

"  T\\e  groundwork  thereof  is  nevertheless  true  and 
certain,  —^rtcitser:  Stait  of  Ireland. 


group,  ■<:.  [Fr.  groupe,  from  Ital.  groppo  =  a. 
knot,  heap,  or  group,  from  Ger.  fcro2'/=a  bunch, 
a  crop,  or  craw ;  cf.  Icel.  kroppr  =  a  bunch 
or  hunch  on  the  body ;  ticotch  craupen  = 
hump- backed.] 

L  Ord.  iMiig. :  An  assemblage  ;  a  cluster  or 
numberof  persons  or  tilings  collected  without 
any  regular  arrangement  or  order. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Art:  The  union  of  several  figures,  or  of 
various  material  objects  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other,  for  the  purjiosc  of  forming  a  single 
mass.  It  is  necessary  that  some  of  the  figures 
couiiiriaed  in  a  group  be  subordinate tothe  rest, 
that  those  whicii  are  most  important  in  the 
at^tion  be  also  tiie  most  prominent,  and  call 
the  attention  to  the  place  which  they  occupy 
iu  the  group  by  the  attitude,  light,  develop- 
ment, &c. 

2.  Music: 

(1)  A  series  of  notes,  of  small  time-value, 
grouped  together ;  a  division  or  run. 

(2)  The  method  of  setting  out  band  parts  in 
score. 

3-  Natural  Science : 

(1)  Milt.  ;  A  number  of  minerals  essentially 
agreeing  in  their  chemical  composition.  Dana 
has  a  group  called  fluorides,  another  called 
oxygen-compnuuds,  iic.  Many  of  these  again 
are  sub-divided. 

(2)  Geol. :  A  series  of  rocks,  or  strata,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  were  deposited  at  the  same 
period.  I-iyell  arranged  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  gi'oups  and  periods,  the  former  re- 
ferring to  the  order  of  succession  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  latter  to  the  series  of 
events  thence  inferred. 

(3)  But.  :  A  particular  grade  in  classification. 
Lindley  had  groups  in  his  Natural  System  of 
Botany,  though  he  abolished  thein  in  his 
Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  designation  "group" 
was  inferior  in  extent  to  "sub-class,"  and 
superior  to  "  alliance."  He  made  them  end  in 
-osa,  as  Albuniinoia. 

(4)  Zool.  :  A  designation  which  may  be  con- 
sidi-ied  as  equivalent  to  "tril'e,"  and  superior 
to  "  family."  Stainton,  in  his  British  Bvttcr- 
files,  makes  them  end  in  -t«a,  as  Bonibycifta, 
NoctuiTia,  kc. 

group,  v.t.  [Group,  s.  Fr.  grouper.]  To  form 
into  or  place  in  a  grnup;  to  bring  together 
into  a  group  or  cluster  ;  to  an'ange  in  a  group 
or  groups  ;  specif.,  in  art  to  combine  or  arrange 
in  groups  a  number  of  material  objects  or 
figures  so  as  to  produce  a  picturesque  and 
harmonious  whole. 

g^onp'-er,  a.  A  serranoid  fish  inhabiting 
the  Southom  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United 
States.     Also  spelled  grooper. 

group' -iiig,  pr.  par.,  a.,  <fe  s.    [Group,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  yl5  pr,  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See> 
the  verb). 
C,  As  substantive : 

1.  Ore?.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  forming  or  placing 
in  groups  :  as  arrangement  in  groups. 

2.  Art:  The  combining  or  joining  objects  in 
a  picture  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  and 
also  for  its  repose  ;  and  although  a  picture 
may  consist  of  different  groujjs,  yet  these 
groups  of  objects,  managed  by  the  chiaro-. 
oscuro,  should  all  tend  to  unity. 

*  gr6up*--let,  s.  [Eng.  group;  dimin.  suff. 
'let.]    A  little  group. 

groi^se,  *growse,  "grouss,  s.  [Etym. 
dnulitful.  Acr.nrding  to  Skeat  grouse  is  a  false 
fnnn,  evolved  as  a  supposed  singular  from  the 
older  word  grice  (cf.  mouse,  mice).  Grtcc  is 
from  O.  Fr.  griesche  =  gray  or  peckled 
(speckled),  poule  griesche  =  a  moorhen,  the 
hen  of  the  grice  or  moorgame.  {Cotgrave.)] 
Ornithology.  £c. : 

1.  Sing. :  Various  game-birds,  specially  the 
Tetrao  tetrix,  called  the  Black-grousi^.  and 
Lagopus  scotirvs,  the  Red-grouse.  The  male  of 
the  former  is  called  the  Black-cock  (q.v.),  and 

I  the  female  the  Grey-hen.  The  Red,  called 
also  the  Common  Grouse,  inhabits  moors, 
feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  heath.  It 
is  considered  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Tetraonidae. 

grouse- family,  s.  pi. 

Ornith.  :  The  family  Tetraonidce  (q.v.).  Be- 
sides Tetrao  it  contains  the  genus  Lag:^pU3 


(Ptarmigan),  &c.  The  Rnltled-giouse  is  the 
genus  Bouasia,  Saud-grouse  are  the  family 
Pteroclidse,  and  tiie  Wood  -  grouse  is  the 
Capercailzie  (q.v.). 

*  groiise,  v.i.    [Grouse,  «.]    To  hunt  after  or 

siiuoL  grouse, 

grou-some,  a.    [Grewsome.] 

groiit,  "  grut,  «.  [A.S.  gr-lt  =  groats,  coarse 
niL-al  ;  cogn.  with  Out.  grut  =  groats  ;  IceL 
ffrauir=  porridge  ;  Dau.  grbd  =  boiled  groats  ; 
Sw,  grot  =  thick  paji ;  Ger.  grit (ze  -  gruats  ; 
Lat.  ri/(Z«s  =  rubl  lie,  rubbish.  Allied  to  grit 
and  a  doublet  ot groats.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Coarse  meal  ;  jiollard. 

"As  for  grout.  It  is  an  old  Danish  dish."— ff*nf7. 
Art  iffCooh:ry,  let  S. 

*2.  Rubbish,  dirt,  filth. 

3.  (PL) :  Lees,  grounds,  dregs. 

4.  That  whicrh  purges  off". 

5.  A  kind  of  thick  ale;  liquor  with  malt 
infused  for  ale  or  bi-er  before  it  is  fully  boiled. 

6.  A  species  of  wild  apple. 
IL  Building: 

1.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar  used  to  run  into 
crevices  between  the  stones  or  bricks  of  a 
structure. 

2.  A  finishing  or  setting  coat  of  fme  stuff 
for  ceilings. 

grout,  t\t.    [Grout,  $.] 

Build. :  To  fill  uji  the  joints  or  spaces  be- 
tween stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 

*  gro^t'-head,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  O.  Fr.  grosse- 
tcate  =  great  head.]  A  blockhead  ;  a  thick- 
head. 

"Yet  trust  not  Hob  Orouthead.  for  sleeping  too  long.' 
Taster:  May's  BusOandry,  §  S:L 

grout'-ing, 5.    [Eug.  proiii;  -ing.] 
Building : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  filling  up  the  joints 
or  sjiacf's  between  stones  by  pouring  in  grout. 

2.  Grout. 

•  gro^t'-ndl,  *  grout'-nold,  s.    [Cf.  grout- 

head ;  not  =  liead.] 

1.  A  blockhead. 

"  That  same  dw&rfe's  a  pretty  boy,  but  the  aquire  s  » 
ffrout7io'd."—/ieaurn.  i  Flet. :  Knight  <if  the  Uuming 
Pestle,  ii. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

grout' -y,  a. 

1.  Turbid,  or  full  of  dregs. 

2.  Of  per$ona  :  lixltable,  disagreeable. 

grove,  s.     [A  derivative  from  grave  =  to  cut 
ilriice  grove  is  a  doublet  of  groove  (q.v.).] 
I.  OrdUiary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  cluster  or  group  of  trees  shading 
an  avenue  or  walk  ;  a  small  wood. 

"  Thou  shuldest  never  out  of  thia  grove  pace." 

Chiiiirer:  C.  T..  1.6H. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  cluster  or  gi'oup  of  objects  re- 
sembling a  prove  or  wood. 

II.  Comparative  Religion : 

1.  FAhnic:  The  sacred  character  of  groves  ia 
closely  but  not  iusei>arably  connected  with 
Tree-  and  Serpent-worshi])  (q.v.).  Bearing  in 
mind  the  dictum  of  Statins  {Theh.,  iii.  661), 
*' Primus  iu  orbe  deos  fecit  timer,"  one  can 
imagine  how  the  solitude  and  mystery  of 
primeval  forests  must  have  wrought  on  un- 
cultured races,  and  led  them  to  hold  such 
places  in  reverence  as  the  abode  of  the  mighty 
and  not  always  beneficent  nature-forces.  As 
man  progressevl,  and  the  objects  of  his  wor- 
ship became  personified,  the  sacred  character 
of  groves  by  no  means  passed  away.  The 
grove  at  Dodona.  and  Grant  Allen's  spirited 
translation  of  Cutullas  (Carni.  Ixiii.),  in  which 
we  read  of  the  traiitic  fury  of  Atys,  of  his 
repentance  and  flight,  and  how  when  the 
turmt-trowned  goddess  heard  his  ]>lai»*,  she 
oent  one  of  her  lions  after  the  fugitive,  with 
the  result  that  he 

"  Fled  back  to  the  gror-e  a^hnst, 
Th«re  all  tho  days  of  his  lifetime  as  Cybetlt's  tb««Jl  he 
passed  ■'— 

wTll  ]'rove  the  case  for  Greece ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  Latin  poet  whose  works  dc 
not  furnish  instances  in  point.  Ovid  {Met. 
viii.  741,  snq.)  tells  of  the  fate  that  befel 
Erisichthon,  because  he  ravaged  Ceres'  sacred 
grove— i.e.,  in  which  Ceres  herself  was  wor- 


boil,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sln^  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  8han.     -tion,  -sion  =  ahuii;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -ti««n.  -sioua  =  shua.    -hie,  -die,  kc.  =  bel,  d©L 
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shipped.  The  Gerviania  of  Taeitiis  (7,  9, 
39,  40,  43)  furiiislies  the  earliest  testimony  to 
thti  estimatitm  iu  which  K^oves  were  lit^ltl  by 
Teutonic  and  kindred  nations.  Otiier  passages 
occur  in  the  AnnaU  and  the  History,  and 
Stallybrass  thus  Englishes  Grimm's  (Deut. 
Myth.,  ch.  iv.)  condensation  of  them  ;— 

"Ooda  dwell  In  these  groves:  no  Iraagea  nre  raen- 
tloned  by  name  as  lielajj  set  up,  uo  temple  walU  iire 
reared.  But  Bacred  vessels  and  altjira  etainl  in  tbe 
forest,  heads  of  anlmaU  haiiK  on  the  boughs  of  trees. 
There  (Uvliie  worship  is  performed  and  aacnflc* 
offered." 

From  Pliny  (If.  N.,  xvi.  95)  we  learn  the  part 
that  groves  of  oak-trees  played  among  tlie 
ancient  Druids,  and  he  seems  to  favour  the 
derivation  of  their  name  from  the  Greek  Spv<:. 
Tliere  is  also  a  fine  passage  on  the  same  subject 
in  Lucan  (I'har.,  i.  447-.04).  In  remote  places,  a 
belief  in  the  sacredness  of  groves  still  lingers. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (Origin  of  Civilisation 
(1882),  p.  287)  says  that  "  even  recently  an  oak 
copse  in  the  Isle  of  8kye  was  held  to  be  so 
Bacred  that  no  one  would  venture  to  cut  the 
smallest  branch  from  i*.'  Dennis  (Buried 
Cities  of  Etntria,  i.  57)  says  that  he  saw  a 
clump  of  trees  on  Monte  Musino,  and  con- 
sidfc'rs  it  a  relic  of  a  sacred  grove  ;  and  Fer- 
gusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuvients,  ch.  xiii.)  says 
of  t!ie  Khoiidsawdtlio  Khassias,  "In  Cuttiek 
we  liave  sactred  gi-nvcs,  human  sacrilSces,  and 
a  powerful  priesthood,  all  savouring  of 
Druidism." 
2.  Jevnsh : 

(1)  In  a  solitary  passage  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, "grove"  IS  tlie  probably  correct 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  "jiDW  (eshel). 
Abraham  "planted"  one  in  Beersheba,  and 
•'  called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the 
everlasting  God"  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  The  original 
meaning  of  the  word  Eshel  is  a  particular  tree  ; 
Gesenius  thinks  the  Oriental  Tamarisk  (ramvi- 
rix  orientalis),  which,  however,  would  scarcely 
be  shady  enough,  fb^  (Elon),  rendered  in 
the  Authorized  Version  "i>lain,"  seems  to 
mean  "grove."  If  so,  then  Abraham  at  a 
certain  period  lived  in  one,  that  of  Mamre 
(Gen.  xiv.  13),  and  built  an  altar  in  it  to 
Jeliovah  (Gen.  xiii.  18);  whilst  in  a  second 
one  tliere  was  an  important  pillar  (Judg.  ix. 
6).  Other  groves  were  those  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6),  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11),  of  Tabor 
(1  Sara.  X.  3),  &c. 

(2)  In  all  other  cases  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V., 
"grove"  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
n^'lif*  (Asherah),  which  is  almost  certainly  an 
idol,  and  not  a  plantation  of  trees,  for  Josiah 
brought  one  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  Tlie  people  of  Judah  also 
*'  built  them  "  high  places,  images,  and  grnves 
(1  Kings  xiv.  23).  The  combination  of  iinagrs 
and  groves  occurs  constantly  (2  Kings  xvii.  10  ; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  3 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  9,  &,c.).  The  idol 
seems  to  have  been  of  wood,  for  it  coiUd  both 
be  cut  down  (Exod.  xxxiv.  X3 ;  Deut  vii.  5 ; 
Judg.  vi.  25-28;  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  xxiii.  14; 
2  Chron.  xiv.  3,  xxxi.  1,  xxxiv.  3-4)  and  burnt 
(Deut.  xii.  3;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15).  It  was  up- 
right (?),  and  therefore  probably  of  the  human 
and  not  the  bestial  form  (Isa.  x-xvii.  9).  The 
Dame  Asherah  recalls  that  of  the  Plioenician 
goddess  Ashtoreth ;  the  lormer,  as  suggested 
by  Bertheau,  being  probably  the  name  of  lier 
idol,  the  latter  of  lierself.  There  was  a  rela- 
tion between  Baal  and  Asherah,  and  while  in 
Elijah's  time  there  assembled  at  Carmel  450 
prophets  of  Baal,  there  were  with  them  400 
^'prophets  of  the  groves"  (1  Kings  xviii.  19). 
The  Asherah  seem**  to  have  been  conuected 
With  phallic  rites.     [Ashtoreth.] 

grove -docU,  s. 

Hot. :  Ruiiie-x  Nemolapathum. 

grove-spirits,  5.  pi.    [Forest-spirits  ] 
Grove,  s.     LWiliiaiii  Robert  Grove,  F.R.S.] 

Grove  battery.  Grove's  battery.  5. 

Elect.  Much. :  A  doubk-  Iluid  galvanic-bat- 
tery, invented,  in  isyy,  by  Mr.  Grov-^.  It  (."ii- 
Bists  o-  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  gener- 
ally bent  into  a  shajie  like  tli-:-  letter  U,  so  as 
to  embrace  a  flat  cell  of  pomus  earthenware 
in  whifih  is  suspended  a  sheet  of  platinum 
full.  The  porous  cell  is  filled  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  arrangement  ]>laced 
in  a  jar  lontaining  dilute  acid  one  in  twenty. 

Grove's  cell,  s. 

Ekct. :  A  cell  or  jar  of  a  Grove's  battery. 

"The  destructive  force  of  ft  (irove'a  cell. "•— Everett  : 
C.  O.  S.  ."^pMtem  of  Units  (lji:6l.  cb.  xi,,  p,  Tl. 


Grove's  gaa-battery,  a. 

Elect.  Mack.  :  A  battery  in  which  there  are 
two  glass  tubes,  and  within  each  a  platinum 
electrode,  covered  with  llnely-divided  plati- 
num, and  furnished  on  the  outside  with  bind- 
ing screws.  One  of  the  tubes  is  partially 
lilled  witli  hydrogen,  the  other  partially  with 
oxygen,  and  tln-y  are  inverted  over  dilute 
suljiliuric  aciil,  so  that  iKdf  the  platinum  is  in 
the  liquid  and  half  in  the  gases.  By  joining 
the  dissimilar  jdaU-s  a  battery  is  produced  so 
powerful  that  one  element  of  it  will  decompose 
iodide  of  potassiiun,  and  four  will  decompose 
water.    (Gannt.) 

grov'-el,  v.i.  [From  the  adv.  groveling  (q.v.), 
the  termination  -ing  being  mistaken  for  the 
sign  of  the  pr.  par.  of  a  verb.]    [Gbof.] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  creep  on  the  earth  ;  to  lie  prone 
or  with  the  face  towards  the  ground  ;  to  move 
with  the  body  prostrate  on  the  earth. 


2.  Fig. :  To  be  mean  ;  to  be  without  dignity 
or  elevation  ;  to  act  meanly  ;  to  take  pleasure 
in  mean  or  base  things. 

"  Several  thooghtfl  may  be  natural  wLlch  are  low 
&Dd  grovelling.'— Addaon  :  Spectator. 

gro've-lilce,  a.  [Eng.  grove,  andWce.]  Thick, 
bushy  ;  resembling  a  grove. 

"  Once,  grove-Ukr,  each  huge  ami  (i  tree." 

Teniiyton  ,   Aylnx^r't  Field,  610. 

*  grov'-el-ing,  *  grof-lynges,  "  grov-el- 
yng,     *  grufel-ynge.    '  gruf-linges, 

adv.  [Icel.  grufa,  in  the  plirase  li(](jja  d  grufu 
=  to  lie  grovelling.]  [Grof,]  Prune  ;  Hat  on 
one's  face  or  belly. 

"  Qrouelyng  to  his  fete  thay  felle." 

E.  Eng.  AUit  Poems;  Pearl,  1,119. 

grov'-ol-ler,  s.    [Eng.  grovel;  -er.]    One  who 
grovefs  ;  a  person  of  low,  mejtn  spirit  or  tastes. 
"Tbla  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovelUrt." — Johnaon  : 
Lives  o/  the  i'aett ;  JfUton. 

grov'-el-ling,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Geovel.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Lying  prone  or  flat  on  the  face  ;  creeping 
on  the  belly  or  in  the  dust. 

"  Downward  fell  iuto  &  grovelling  Bwlne." 

J/illon  ;  Comus,  63. 

2.  Mean,  base,  low ;  with  low  tastes  or 
desires. 

"  I  waa  a  grovelling  creature  once." 

Cowper  :  Olney  Hymm,  Ul. 

G.  As  subst.:  The  act  of  lying  or  creeping 
on  the  belly  ;  mean  ;  base  conduct  or  desires. 

"Sink  v^ithoyit grovelling :  without  raahneaa rise." 
Broome  :  To  Pope. 

*  grov'-et,  s.  [Eng.  grov(e);  dimia.  sufl".  -et.} 
A  little  grove. 

■'  With  divera  boscages  and  grovet*  upon  the  steep  or 
hanging  grounds  thereof—Zieauffi.  ±  Flet. :  AMatque; 
The  Device. 

*  grov'-y,  a.  [Eng.  groi^e) ;  -y.\  Pertaining  to 
or  abounding  in  groves. 

grow,  *  growe,  *  grow-yn,  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S. 
gr6wan(y>^.  t.  greoif,  pa.  par.  grd^wen):  cogri. 
with  Dut.  groeijen;  IceL  gr6a;  Dan.  groe ; 
Sw.  ffro  ;  allied  to  green  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intransitive  : 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  increase  or  become  enlarged ;  to  in- 
crease in  bulk  by  the  assimilation  of  new 
matter  into  the  living  organism. 

"  Fair  hangs  tbe  apple  irae  the  rock. 
But  wo  will  leave  it  grovihig." 

Wordsioorth :  yarrow  UnvisUed. 

2.  To  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  to  spring 
up  and  come  to  matui-ity  by  a  natural  process. 

"  Not  fairer  grows  the  lily  of  the  ^-aie," 

Falconer :  ijhipwreck,  L 

3.  To  increase  in  stature. 

"  I  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him." 

Shake3jj. :  lUchard  III.,  ii.  4. 

4.  To  issue  or  spring,  as  plants  out  of  a  soil. 
II.  Figuratively: 

1.  To  increase  in  any  way ;  to  become 
larger,  greater,  stronger,  or  more  prevalent  ; 
to  wax  ;  to  be  augmented. 

"  The  grotoing  Uboura  of  the  lengthened  way." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Crificism,  230. 

2.  To  advance  to  any  state. 

"  Days  that  grow  to  someihmK  stmuge." 

Tcnn!/.^n  :  In  Mcmoriam,  Ixx.  11. 

*  3.  To  increase  in  number. 

"  ffrowe  ye  and  be  ye  multiplied.  "—irycZtiTo.-  Genesis 
1.  2S. 

i.  To  improve ;  to  make  progress ;  to  advance. 

"  Grow  in  grace."— 2  Peter  ill.  18. 


5.  To  come  forward,  to  come  nearer  ;  to  a^ 
vance. 

"It  was  now  the  beginning  of  October,  and  wlnUr 
b^&n  to  grow  fast  ou."—KnolUi .'  Bist.  of  tKe  Turks*. 

6.  To  accrue  ;  to  be  forthcoming. 

"  And  he  teith,  this  thing  I  schal  do ;  I  srhxt  throw* 
douue  my  beruea:  and  I  schal  make  gittlet,  and 
thldir  t  Bchal  eedere  thingls  that  ffrtnMit  to  tns  iu  mf 
goudU."—  tVyJtfe :  Lvtke  xU. 

*  7.  To  be  due  or  owing. 

"  ET'n  Just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  70a, 
Is  growing  to  me  by  AntlplmluH." 

Shakeap.  :  Corned^/  of  Errors.  \.t.  L 

8.  To  be  changed  from  one  state  to  another; 
to  become. 

"  I  shoold  grow  light-headed,  I  fenr." 

Tennyson  :  Maitd,  I.  xtz.  100. 

9.  To  arise,  to  spring  ;  to  proceed  as  from  a 
cause  or  reason,  as  plants  out  of  a  BoiL  (Fol- 
lowed by  ovi.) 

"They  wtlj  not  seem  stuck  into  him,  \>\jXgrowinff 
outol\iija."—Dryden:  Virgil ;  .£neid.    jDedlc.) 

10.  To  adhere,  to  become  attached  ;  to  take 
root,  to  become  rooted.  (Followed  by  to  or 
unto.) 

"  That  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been. 
And  grow  unto  the  6i>ot,  all-seeing  but  aDseeo." 
Oyron  :  ChUd«  Barold.  iv.  US. 
•11.  To  swell. 

'■  Slarinera  are  used  to  the  tombling  and  rolllne  of 
ships  froto  aide  to  side,  when  the  sea  Is  never  so  little 
grovm."—lialei<jh  •  Hist.  0/ the  World. 

B.  Trans.:  To  cau.se  to  grow;  to  culti- 
vate ;  to  raise  by  cultivation  ;  to  produce  :  aa, 
To  grow  wheat,  &c. 

U  1.  To  grow  up : 

(1)  To  arrive  at  manhood,  to  advance  to  full 
stature  or  maturity  ;  to  attain  full  growth. 

(2)  To  close  and  adhere  ;  to  become  uiated 
in  one  body. 

2.  To  grow  together:  To  become  united  in 
one  body  ;  to  be  closely  united ;  to  be  incor- 
porated.   (Lit.  £fig.). 

"  We  grew  together  like  a  doable  cherry ." 

Shakeep.  :  Mideummer  Jfight'i  Dream,  liL  2. 

1  For  the  difference  between  to  grow  and  to 
&e,  see  Be. 

grow'-an,  a,    [Arm.  g'romtu  =  sand.] 

Min.  :  Decomposed  granite. 
^  Soft  growan:  A  name  commonly  applied 
to  any  decomposed  gritty  rock.    (IVealeT) 

growan-lode»  s. 

MiniJig  :  Any  lode  which  abounds  In  rougli 
gravel  or  sand. 

*  grrowe,  s.    [Grove.] 


*  growe. 


[Grow.] 


grow'-er,  s.     [Eng.  grow;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  grows  or  increases 
in  bulk  or  size. 

"  It  will  grow  to  a  great  bigness,  being  the  quickest 
grower  oi  any  kind  of  elm."— Jforrim*r  .■  Huibanui-y. 

2.  One  who  grows,  cultivates,  or  raises ;  a 
producer,  a  cidtivator. 

grow'-ing,  *  grow-ynge»  pr.  par.,  a.  it  «. 
[Grow.]  ' 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  increasing  in  bulk  by- 
natural  process ;  growth. 

"  Lich  to  trea  he  hath  growing.'— Gower,  U  35. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  raising  or  produc- 
ing vegetables,  &c.  ;  cultivation. 

*  3.  That  which  has  grown ;  a  growth,  a. 
crop. 

"  A  more  thicke  and  more  large prowyiff  of  heate."— 
Udal  :  Corinthians  li. 

growing-point,  s. 

Bot.:  A  minute  cellular  axis  in  the  centre 
of  a  bud,  from  which  growth  proceeds.  It  is 
in  direct  communication  with  the  woody  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stem. 

growing-slide,  s.  A  cell  formed  between 
two  glasses,  adapted  as  a  slide  for  a  micro- 
scope, and  supphed  with  water  by  the  capil- 
lary action  of  a  few  filaments  of  cotton  ex- 
tending thence  to  a  little  reservoir  of  water. 
It  is  designed  for  preserving  algae  or  infusoria 
in  a  growing  condition. 

gro^l  (1),  v.i.  &  U  [Dut.  groXUn  =  io  grumble  ; 
Ger.  qroUen  =  to  be  angry,  to  bear  ill  will,  to 
rumble ;  Gr.  ypvXXi^ta  (grullizd)  =  to  gi'unt, 
VpyAAos  (grullos)  =  a  pig,  from  ypv  (gru)  -  a 
gruut.J 


fete,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  i  dt^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  worlc,  who,  son;  oiute,  cub,  cure,  vulte,  cur.  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  snarl  or  murmur  like  au  angry  cur. 

"  The  (faimt  miutitf,  growlimi  at  tlie  gate. " 

P-il-e:  Moral  Etaayi.  lil.  108. 

2.  To  grumble  ;  to  speak  angrily  or  gnillly. 

"  *  Whiit  took  him  there?'  growled  the  King,"— 
Macaulay  :  Bitt.  Kng.,  cli.  xvl. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse,  murmuring  sound. 

"  Tho  growling  wimls  conteiul." 
Armstrong  :  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  bk.  i. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  utter  or  express  in  a  growl- 
Ii^g  or  gruff  manner. 

"  Qrowted  defiance  in  such  angry  sort" 

Ootoper :  Task,  vt  879. 

■  «'6t^1  (2),  v.i.  [A  corrup.  of  crawl  (q.v.).] 
To  crawl,  to  creep. 

*■  Lice  continually  growling  out  of  his  fleahe."— 
Udal :  Apopih.  qf  J^ragmus,  p.  178. 

grtf^l,  s.  [Growl,  v.]  The  snarl  of  an  angry 
cur  ;  a  grumbling  or  gruff  sound  made  by  an 
angry  person  ;  a  grumble,  a  complaint. 

gr<S^l'-©r,  s.    [Eng.  growl ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  growls;  a  grumbling, 
gruff  person. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  four-wheeled  cab.    (Slang.) 

"  He  had  evidently  Btndieil  the  driver  of  a  London 
ffrowler,  and  produced  a  good  sound  readable  type  of 
ma.n."—l>aU!/  TcUgraph.  Oct  16,  I88a 

gr^^l'-31ng»  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Growl,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^  pr.  par.  &  pmrticip,  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  subst. :  The  act  of  snarling  or  grum- 
bling ;  a  growl. 

grtf\^r-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  growling;  -ly.] 
In  a  growling,  gruff,  or  grumbling  manner. 

•  grtf^l'-some,  a.  [Eng.  growl;  -sovie.]  In- 
clined to  growling  or  grumbling. 

"Growl-some  people,  who  talk  about  religion,  and 
don't  practise  ii."—E.  J.  Worboise  :  Sissie.  ch.  ixx. 

(Town,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Grow.] 
A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"B,  As  ailjective : 
1.  Increased  or  advanced  in  growth. 


2.  Advanced  to  full  age,  stature,  or  matu- 
rity. 

"Isawlately  a  pair  of  China  shoes,  which  I  was  told 
were  for  a  groitni  worn  ui.  that  would  scirce  liave 
tieen  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls."— Z-ocAe, 

grown -over,  a.  Overgrown;  covered 
with  growth  of  anything. 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  hy  the 
Tiney.ird  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and  lo.  it 
was  all  grou}n  ort^with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  facL-  thereot "— /"roeexftj  xxiv.  SL 

grown-upt  a,  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Advanced  to  full  age ;  full- 
grown. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  grown-up  person.    [Colloq.) 

"I  always  did  like  groujn-upa." — Dickent :  Our 
Mutual  fYtend.  bk.  Ij.,  cb.  1. 

gr<J^se,    V.i.      [Ger.   graitsen.  =  to  make   to 
shuddir,  to  shiver.]  To  shiver  ;  to  have  chills. 

{Scotch.) 

growth,  "grothe,  s.     [Icel.  grddhr,  grodhi.] 
[Grow.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  growing ;  the 
gradual  increase  of  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies  by  the  assimilation  of  new  matter 
into  the  living  organism  ;  development  from 
a  seed,  root,  or  germ  by  the  addition  of 
matter  through  ducts  and  secretory  vessels. 

2.  Increase  in  number,  extent,  prevalence, 
bulk,  frequency,  &c. 

"The  growth  of  their  trade,  riches,  and  power  at 
home, -—Sir  IK.  Temple:  On  Government. 

3.  Increase  in  .stature ;  advance  towards 
Hkaturity. 

"Though  an  animal  arrives  at  its  full  growth  at  a 
certRiu  age,  perhaps  it  never  comes  to  its  full. bulk  till 
the  lust  period  of  liia." — Arbuthnot :  On  Aliments. 

4.  Tliat  which  grows  or  is  grown  ;  anything 
produced  in  growth  ;  a  product. 

"  Tlie  prosperous  growth  ut  this  tall  wood." 

Mi'ton :  Comwt,  269. 

n.  Technically : 

1,  Physiology : 

(1)  AniTnal :  Growth  continues  as  long  as 
the  addition  of  new  matter  to  the  body  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  waste.  This  happens  in 
early  life ;  after  maturity  is  reached  new 
matter  and  waste  about  balance  each  other. 


(2)  Vegetable:    Similar    principles    regulate 
the  growth  of  plants. 

2.  Mining :  The  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  levels  of  a  mine. 

%  Correlation  (if  Growth: 

Biol. :  [Courklation]. 
*  gr6^rt'-head,  s.    [Grouthl:ad.J 
gr<J^t-n61,  s.    [Groutnol.1 
gr6^0  (1).  8.    [Groin  (1),  «.) 
gjro^O  (2),  5.    [Groin  (2),  «.] 
groped,  a.    [Groined.) 

"  groyn'-ing,  s.    [Groin  (2),  v.) 

1.  Tho  gnuiting  of  a  pig. 

2.  Discontent,  grumbling. 

groz'-et,  s.     [A  corruption  of  Pr.  groseille.)    A 
goose  1  n'rry ,    (Scotcli. ) 


groz'-ing,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

grozing-iron,  s. 

1.  An  instrument  with  an  angular  steel  pro- 
jection, used  for  cutting  glass  before  the 
general  application  of  the  diamond  to  that 
object. 

2.  Plumb.  :  A  tool  used  in  smoothing  the 
solder  joints  of  lead  pipe. 

grub,  *  grobbe,  •  grubbe,  •  grub-byn, 

v.i.  &  (.     [Prob.  a  variant  of  grope  (q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground. 

"  So  depe  thai  grubbed  and  80  fast 
Thre  crosses  land  ttial  at  the  last." 

Legends  of  Holy  Rood,  p.  M. 

2.  To  take  one's  food.    (Skmg.) 

3.  To  drudge  about,  to  perform  low,  dirty, 
or  menial  work. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  dig  up  ;  to  root  up  by  digging  ;  to  dig 
np  by  tlie  roots.     (Generally  with  out  or  up.) 

2.  To  supply  with  food;  to  provide  with 
victuals.     {Slang.) 

grub,  s.     [Grub,  v.] 

1.  The  chrysalis  of  an  insect ;  also  its  larva  ; 
l,maggot,  a  caterpillar. 

2.  A  short,  thick-set  man  ;  a  dwarf.  (Used 
in  contempt.) 

3.  A  dirty,  slovenly  person. 

4.  That  which  is  grubbed  up,  roots  or 
atumps  of  trees,  &c.    {American.) 

5.  Food,  victuals.     {Slang.) 

grub-axe,  s.    [Grubbing-axe.] 

grub-plank,  s.  Offal  j.Iank  used  in 
fastening  tlie  cribs  and  strings  of  a  lumber 
raft  together.     {American.) 

grub-saw,  s.  a  hand-saw  used  for  sawing 
up  marble  slabs  into  strips,  such  as  shelves, 
mantelpieces,  &c.  The  kerf  is  started  by  a 
narrow  chisel  while  lying  upon  the  rubbing- 
bed.  It  has  an  iron  blad  notched  at  the 
edge,  and  stiffened  by  a  backing  of  wood,  like 
the  metallic  back  of  a  tenon-saw. 

grub-stake,  $. 

Mining:  The  various  supplies  furnished  tu  a 
prospector  on  condition  of  participating  in  the 
profits  of  his  finds.      (  U.  S.  Slang.) 

*  grub-worm,  s.    A  grub. 

"  And  ^nats  and  grub-wortns  crowded  on  his  view." 
Smart :  The  HiUiad. 

grub'-ber,  5.     [Eng.  gmb,  V. ;  -er.] 

I.  Ord.   LaJig.  :    One   who   or   that  whicli 
grubs. 
n.  AgncuHure: 

1.  An  agricultural  implement  used  for  stir- 
ring and  loosening  the  soil  to  plough  depth. 
It  is  a  heavy  cultivator  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  supported  on  wheels. 

2.  A  machine  or  tool  to  pull  up  stumps  and 
roots  of  bushes,  saplings,  and  small  trees. 

grub'-bl-a,  s.    [Named  after  Michael  Gnibb, 
a  Swedish* patron  of  botany.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Grub- 
biaceiE  (q.v.). 

grdb'-bl~a'-9e-S9,  5.  pL   [Mod.  Lat.  gmbbiia), 
and  Lat.  fein.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 


Hot. :  Tlio  name  given  in  1841  by  Kndlicher 
to  an  order  of  epjgynous  exogens,  included 
by  IJnilley  in  Brmiiaceae  (q.v.). 

grub'-bing,  jyr.  par.,  a.,  &  ».    [Grub,  v.i 

A.  i^  B.  As-pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  .tub-it. :  The  act  or  operation  of  digging 

or  routing  up  stumps,  roots,  &c. 

grubbing-axe,  s.  An  inqdement  having 
a  curved  bit  ])reseiited  at  right  angles  to  the 
helve,  like  an  adze,  a»d  another  bit  pre- 
sented in  the  line  of  the  helve,  like  an  axe; 
a  mattock. 

grubbing  -  hoe,  s.  A  heavy  hoe  foi 
digging  round  stumps  or  stones. 

•griib'-ble,  v.i.  &  t.  [A  frequent,  from  grub 
(q.v.) ;  ef.  Ger,  griibeln,  and  Eng.  grovel.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  feel  or  grope  as  in  the  dark; 
to  gnn'el. 

"  ISiit  being  now  deprived  of  the  image  of  God,  tb« 
Boul  gru/ibles  here  below." — Hopkins:  On  Regenera- 
tion, ner.  U. 

B.  Trans.:  To  feel  with  the  hands;  to  grope 

over. 

grub'-bj?,  a.  [Eng.  g)-ub{h);  -y.]  Dirty, 
slovenly.     (Hood:  A  Black  Job.) 

Grub-Street,  s.  A  a.    [See  def.] 

*  A>  -ds  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  Originally  the  nsme  of  a  street  near 
Moorflelds,  in  Ixmdon,  much  inhabited  by 
men  engaged  in  the  production  of  low-class 
fugitive  literature  ;  whence  any  mean  produc- 
tion is  called  grubstreet.  Foxe,  the  martyrolo- 
gist,  lived  in  Grub-street.  Its  name  was 
changed  in  1830  to  Milton-street. 

2.  Fig.  :  Poor,  mean,  or  needy  authors. 
B.  As  adj.  :  Mean,  i)0(ir,  low. 

"grucche,  *grucch-en,  'gruch-en,  v.i. 

[Grudge,  t.] 

*  grucch-yng,  s.  [Grucche,]  a  grumbling  or 
complaint. 

grudge,  •  grochen,  '  grucche,  •  gruc- 
Chen,  *gfruchen,  v.i.  &  t.  [O.  Fr.  grocer, 
groucher,  gn(ger  =  tu  murmm* ;  a  word  of 
doubtful  origin,  but  probably  onomatopoetic 
and  Scandinavian.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

*  1,  To  murmur ;  openly  to  express  dissatis- 
faction ;  to  complain. 

"Mid  the  farisees  and  scribes  gruechiden :  seijrogs 
for  thia  resceyveth  Bynful  men  and  etetb  wiut  tbena." 
— Luke  XV.  2. 

*  2.  To  grieve,  to  repine,  to  feel  compunction. 

"We  grudge  in  our  coucyence  when  we  remember 
oursynnes." — Bp.  f'Uher. 

*3.  To  find  fault ;  to  raise  objection. 

'  They  gruclU  not  wit'i  her  burial  there.  —  WalpoUt 
Anec.  of  Pamting,  vul.  i..  ch.  il 

4.  To  feel  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  do 
any  act  or  for  any  reason. 

"  Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging." 
—1  Peter  iv.  9. 

5.  To  feel  envy  or  ill-will  against  any  cno  at 
for  any  reason  ;  to  be  envious. 

"  Grudge  not  one  against  another."— Jani«  v,  9. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  see  with  envy  or  ill-will ;  to  envy  ;  to 
feel  discontent  or  envy  at ;  to  grumble  at ;  to 
find  fault  with*  {Tate:  Absalnn  d;  Achitophel^ 
ii.  206.) 

2.  To  grant,  allow,  or  permit  with  reluc- 
tance ;  to  begrudge  the  acquisition  or  pos- 
session of. 

"  They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  freeL** 
Cowper  :  Trans,  from  Guion. 

*  3.  To  cherish  or  harbour  with  malice  or 
with  an  envious  and  discontented  spirit. 

"Perish  they 
Thiit  griulge  one  thought  Against  your  Majesty." 

S/iakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  liL  1. 

grudge,  s.    [Grudge,  v.] 

*  1.  Ill-will,  discontent,  anger. 

"  Heavy  looke,  and  lumpiali  pace,  that  plains 
In  him  bewraid  great  grudge,  and  maltalent." 

.Spenjier :  F.  q..  III.  iv.  41, 

*2.  An  unwillingness  or  reluctance  to  benefits 

3.  A  feeling  of  malice  or  malevolence  ; 
hatred  ;  secret  enmity. 

"  There  is  some  grudge  bel  ween  'em  ;  'tis  not  meeit 
They  be  aloue, '        Shakt  tp. :  Julius  CUBiar,  iv.  & 

*  4.  A  remorse  of  conscience. 

*  5.  A  slight  symptom  of  disease. 


b^  b6^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin.  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a? ;  expect,  ^enophon,   exist,    ph  =  t 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  ahun ;  -tion,  -^ion  ^  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  d9l 
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grudgefull— grumpish 


•^rud'ge-fiill,  a.  [FAig.  grudge  :  -full.]  Feel- 
ing a  giu'l^e,  ouvy,  or  diauouteiit ;  grudgiug, 
envious. 

"  Itayle  ftt  tbem  with  aru<igt'fuU  discontent." 

Sptnaer:  F.  «..  IV.  vilL  28. 

* grud'ge-kin,  5.  .[Eng.  grudge;  diiiiiii.  sutr. 
■kin.]     \  little  or  slight  grudge.     (Thackeray.) 

griidg'-cons,  s.pl,  [Fr,  grugeons,  from  gruger 
=  to  giiiid,  to  crush.]  Coarse  meal,  grouts  ; 
the  siVtings  of  meal  remaining  after  the  tliie 
parts  have  passed  through  the  sieve. 

grudg'-er,   "grocli-er,   *  grucdi-er, 

*  grutch-are,  ;■■.    [Kng.  grudgic);  -er.]    One 
who  grudges  or  gruiiihles  ;  a  grumbler. 

"Tliese  t>?n  grui^rhrU.  (ul   of  ]ilayut8.  wandringe 
after  desirea.'—  ICtftVtifa  .  Judat  il. 

C^dg'-ing,  *  grooh-ing,  '  grucch-yng, 

•  grudge-yng,    *  grutcli-ing,  pr.  par., 
a.,  di  s.     [GuuDoi:,  I'.J 

A,  &L  "R,  As  }>r.  ixir.  £  parl'wiy.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Grumbling,  murmuring,  complaining. 


2.  Uneasiness  or  discontent  at  the  posses- 
ainn  of  anything  by  another;  envy. 

3.  Reluctance,  unwillingnoas. 

"Such  aa  they  wouM  leaiie  behlndo  them  at  their 
atwne  i>rice,  v/ilhoalany  j/rudfiin;/," — Grct/ton:  Sd'Mard 
JJ.  {an.  1325). 

•  4.  A  secret  wish  or  desire. 

"  EvQii  In  tho  most  sincere  mlvtce  he  gave. 
He  li^id  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  kuaTc." 

Dryden  :  Mednl,  58. 

*5.  Afterpain ;  remains  of  any  pain  or  dis- 
ease. 

"  So  clerely  was  she  delinered  from  all  ffrudffryng  of 
the  ague." — Udal:  Matthew  sii-L 

•  6.  A  symptom  of  disease,  as  the  chill  be- 
fore a  fever. 

•  7.  An  anticipation  or  premonitory  feeling 
of  anything  ;  a  presentiment. 

grfidg'-ing-l]?-     *  groch-lnde-Uche. 

•  gruCCh-en-de-li*  <"'''.  [Eng.  grudgiug; 
■ly.]  In  a  grudging  manner  ;  with  reluctance, 
unwillingness,  or  grudging. 

"  Trouble  la  grudgingly  anil  hardly  brooked, 
\rhile  life's  subllmest  joya  nie  overlooked." 

t'owrper  .■  Charity.  218. 

grudg'-mg^*  s.  pi.  [Grcdqeons.]  Coarse 
meal. 

*  grudg'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  gmdgie);  -ment.] 
Discontent,  grudging. 

"  Rather  to  Jacynth'*  grudgmmit." 

Broiffiiiivj :  fi^/U  {tf  the  Duchess, 

^pr^e,  v.i.    [Grew,  v.] 

grii'-el,  s.  [O.  Fr.  gruel  (Fr.  gruau)^  from  Low 
Lat.  grulelluiii,  dimin.  of  grutum  =  meal,  from 
O.  Low  Ger.  gnt/ =  groats  (q.  v.).]  Food  made 
by  boiling  oatmeal  in  \vater ;  any  kind  of 
mixture  made  by  boiling  ingredients  in  water. 

"  Kake  the  gru^  thick  aud  slab." 

Shafcesp.  :  Jfadieth,  Iv.  I. 

^  To  give  one  his  gruel :  To  severely  punish 
■or  kill  a  person.  (Brewer  says  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  practice,  common  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  teutury,  of  giving  poisoned  possets, 
an  art  brought  to  perfection  by  Catherine  de 
Jdedici  and  her  Italian  advisers.) 

"  Oave  the  truculent  raacal  hix  gruel.' 
Barham :  Ingnldxby  Legends ;  Sa&es  in  Vi*  Wood. 

Srue'-some,  a.    [Grewsome.J 

*grufi  "grufe,  adv.    [Groff.] 

*grufif,  s.  [Prob.  connected  with  grave  (q.v.).] 
A  pit. 

"  In  one  of  the  deepest  grufft  (for  so  they  call  their 
pits)."— floyfo :  Works,  v.  C8f.. 

gru£f,  n.  &  s.  (Dut.  grof  =  coarse,  great,  heavy  ; 
.Sw.  grof  =  coarse  ;  Dan.  grov  ;  Ger.  grab  ; 
M.  11.  Ger.  gerob,  ^op.J 

A.  ^5  adj.  :  Of  a  rough,  surly,  or  harsh 
apcct  or  look ;  sour,  rough,  harsh,  hoarse. 
^Applied  to  the  voice.) 

•'  After  some  j^ri/jf  muttering  with  himaelf." 

King:  TheSkiSeL 

£•  As  sxibstantive  : 

Mill.  (PL):  The  worst  pieces  rejected  in  the 
manufacture  of  black-le;id  pots.  These  are 
coarse,  liarsh,  gritty,  and  delicient  in  lustre. 

♦griiff'-ish,  a,  (Eng.  gmf;  -ish}  Rather 
or  somewhat  gruff. 

"A  short  elderly  ycntlpmAn,  with  a  gruffUh  voice."— 
Dickem:  fiketches  by  Boi;   Watkiru  TotUe. 


grfiff-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  gruf;  -ly.]    In  a  gruff, 

rough,  or  surly  manner, 

"  The  funr  of  Mars  hl^h  on  a  chariot  stood. 
All  abeathud  iu  Hriuu,  and  gruffly  looked  the  ^od." 
/.ctcis:  Siatius;   Th<baid\i\.. 

gruff'-ness.  ».  [Eng.  grvff;  -russ.]  Tlie 
qii:iliiy  or  stite  of  being  gruff;  roughness ; 
surliness. 

gru'-gru,  8.     [An  American  negro  word  (?).] 

1,  Eiitom.  :  The  larva  of  a  huge  insect 
(Calandra  palmarum),  euten  in  South  America. 
Called  also  Ver  Palmiste. 

2.  Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Trinidad  to  two 
•pa,\ms— A strocary urn  vulgare  and  Acrocomia 
sclerocarpa. 

gru'-i-dae,  s.pl.     [Lat.  grua  (genit.  gruis)  =  a 

crane,] 

Ornith. :  A  family  of  Grall.atfires,  tribe  Cultri- 
rostres.  It  consists  of  large  handsome  birds, 
withastrongshari)-edged  bill,  long  slender  legs, 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  tibiae  bare; 
toes  four,  the  two  outer  ones  connected  by  a 
very  small  membrane,  ttie  hind  one  short  and 
elevated.  It  contains  two  sub-families ;  GruinEe 
(Cranes  proper),  and  Psophinse  (Trumpeters) 
(q.v.). 

gru-l'-naa,  s.  pi.  r^at.  grus  (genit.  gruis)  =  a 
crane,  and  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tna;.] 

Ornith. :  Tlie  typical  sub-family  of  the  family 
Gruidae  (q.v.).  The  mandibles  are  of  equal 
length  and  pointed  at  the  tip ;  the  tertiary 
feaUiers  of  the  wings  are  often  long  and  de- 
composed into  beautiful  pendent  plumej*  on 
each  side  of  the  t,iil.  The  sub-family  contains 
the  Cranes  proper. 

*  gru-in-a'-le^i,  5.  pi.    [L&t.  grua  (genit.  gruis) 

=  a  crane,  and  masc.  or  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ales.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  an 

order  in  his  Natural  System,  under  which  he 

included  the  Cranesbills. 

grul'-shjir,  a.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  Gross, 
coaree,  clumsy. 

"  They  had  &  getiteeler  turn  than  the  grulahy  bainu 
of  the  cottars.  '—tfaW;  AyinaJs  uf  the  f'arisli,  p.  28. 

*gruill,  a.  [A.S.  gram,  gram  =  furious,  angry, 
otteuded ;  O.  S.  gram;  Ic*l.  gravvr  =  wroth, 
groTii  =  fiends.] 

1.  Sour,  surly,  severe,  harsh,  morose,  glum. 

2.  Low,  deep  iu  the  throat,  gruff,  guttural ; 
as,  a  grum  voice. 

gru'-mach  {ch  gutturalX  a.  (Gael,  gruainach 
=  gloomy,  sulky,  morose,  sullen,  of  a  forbid- 
ding countenance.]  Ill-favoured,  grim.  {Scotch.) 

'■  The  nickname  of  Gillespie  ©rumacMor  the  grim)." 
ScxjU  :  Legend  of  Montrose,  ch,  xiL 

griun'-ble,  v.i.  SaU  [Fr.  grommeUr;  O.  Ger. 
grummelcu ;  a  frequent,  of  grummen,  grmmen, 
or  gromman ;  Dut.  gromToon  =  to  grumble, 
to  growl ;  cf.  Ger.  gram  ~  vexation,  grimiiun 
=  to  rage  ;  Russ.  yrome  =  thunder ;  A-S.  gram 
=  angry.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  murmur  withdiscontent ;  to  give  vent 
to  expressions  of  dissatisfaction. 

"Nowwi&ngling  and ^umbltiij  tu  keep  up  the  bnUl" 
GoidUinUh:  /ietalialion. 

2.  To  growl,  to  snarL 

"  From  the  old  Thra'-ian  dog  thej'  learned  the  way 
To  suarl  iu  want  and  grumble  o  er  their  prey." 

Pitt:  To  Afr.  ^pence. 

3.  To  make  a  hoarse  noise  or  rattle ;  to 
rumble 

"  Shake  the  woods 
That  grumbliTtg  wave."  2'homsou .-   Wimer,  l:>. 

*  B.  Tra  lis. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grum- 
bling manner. 

grum-ble,  $.    [Grumble,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grumbling ;  a  com- 
plaint. 

2.  (PI.)  A  grumbling,  discontented  disj^o- 
sitiou- 

*  3.  Grime,  dirt. 

"Tlie  grumblet  and  mud  of  thftlr  aoqualot'utc&'— 

^andci-S'fn  :  Sennotn,  1    150. 

griim'-bler,  s.     [Eng.  grwmbUe);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  grumbles;  a  dis- 
contented or  dissatisfied  person. 

"  Some  nncoortly  grumblers  described  it  as  the 
only  ^ood  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  king 
came  m."—Macatiiuy:  Bin.  Eng.,  ch.  ii. 

2.  Ichthy.  :  Various  species  of  Trigla  (Gur- 
nard), which  utter  sounds  like  grumbling 
when,  being  caught,  they  are  lifted  from  the 
water,     (Grijlth's  Cuvier.) 


Grum-ble-to -ni-an^,  s.  [Apiwrcntly  mo^ 
delled  on  some  such  word  as  Aceriugtonianit 
=  inhabitants  of  Accrington,  Barringt<mianj| 
=  inhabitants  of  Barringlon,  &c.J 

Wist.  :  The  inhabitantsof  an  imaginary  town 
or  iiarish  notable  for  grumbling;  a  nickname 
given  in  England  to  the  Country,  a.s  distin 
guished  from  the  Court  party  during  tlie  reigns 
of  the  lat^-r  Stuarts.  The  reason  why  they 
grumbled  was  that,  in  iiiodern  language,  they 
constituted  the  Op]>osition,  and  naturally 
found  fault  with  the  measures  of  their  political 
adversaries  who  were  in  power. 

"  Who  were  eometimes  ntcknamed  the  OmmbUrt^ 
n faru,  and  aometlm'i's  honoured  with  tliv  apiiellatton 
of  the  Country  party." — Macauiay :  Uist.  Bng.,  ch.xtx 

grum'-blmg,  pr.  par.y  a,,&  $.    (Grumble,  v. ) 

A.  &  B.  .45  pr,  par.  t&  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  Aa  subst. :  The  act  of  murmuring  in  dia 
content;  complaining  in  dissatisfaction. 

"  I  have  served 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblingt.' 

Stuiketp. .   Temiiett,  L  L 

grum'-bling-ljlr, odp.    [Eng.  grumbling;  -ly.) 
1.  In    a  grumbling,  dis.satisfied,  or  discon- 
tented   manner;    with  grumblings    or   com 
plaints. 
*  2.  Hoarsely,  roughly. 

"  They  speak  good  German  at  the  Court  and  In  tbr 
city  ;  but  the  cumniou  and  cotuitry  ttvople  MMtned  tt> 
apetdtffruTTiblingly.'—Oroiffne:  TrareU.  p.  li^ 

*  gx*UIIl'-b6l,  a.     [Gbumble-I     a  terra  of  r& 

proach  ;  a  surly  persni. 

"Oijne,g7-umboi,  thou  &haltuuiu  with  vm,' —IMJttr . 
Satiromastix. 

*  grume,  s.     [O.  Fr.,   Fr.  grumein  =  a  clot; 

iroiii  Lat.  gnimus  =  A  little  heap.]    A  fluid  of 
a  thick,  viscid  consistence ;  a  ciot,  an  of  blood 

grmn'-ly,  a,  [Eng.  grum(e):  -ly.}  Muddy 
thick,  as  with  dregs  or  sediment. 

grum'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grum  ; -ly.]  Inagrum 
surly,  morose,  or  sulieu  manner. 

grum'-mel^  s.  pi  [Eng.  grume;  dim.  sufi 
-el.]    Dregs,  sediment, 

grum'-met,  s.    [Grommet.] 

*  gruxn'-aess,  s.     [Eng.  grvm;  -7«ss.]    Lcur- 

uess,  suUenness. 

"The  grumriess  of  tiy  coonteuance." — Wyx:hrr.t% 
Country  Wife,  L  L 

gru'-mose,    a.      [Mod.   Lat.   gmmosus,  from 
Class,  i-at.  grumus  =  a  little  hill,  a  hillock.] 
Bot :  Clubbed,  knotted.    (Faxton.)     [.Gru- 

UODS.] 

giru'-xnoVLS,  a.     [Eng.  gr^im(e);  -ous.) 

*1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thick,  clotted,  concreted. 

"  But.  having  for  this  pui-pose  exposed  some  e*mm 
of  huiuan  blood  to  cAd  wir.  m  two  frecziiig  mcl.'jt 
consecutively,  the  sentm  was  not  found  to  conceal, 
tboogh  some  grumotit  part^of  the  same  blood  did,  aa 
has  formerly  been  nuted.' — C.ijfie:  Works,  »oJ.  iv., 
p.  751. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  (of  blood):  Clott«d,  coagulated. 

2.  Bot.  :  DiWded  into  little  clustered  grains, 
as  the  feecula  in  the  stem  of  the  sago  palm, 
or  the  root  of  Neottia  Nidus-avis.    (Lindiey.) 

gru'-mous-ness,  5.  [Eng.  grumau-f;  -nrss.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  grumous ;  clotted 
or  concreted. 

gruznpli,  v.L  [An  imitative  word.]  To  grunt ; 
to  make  a  noise  lUie  a  sow. 

"  \grumphin,  gimm.  anailin  Jade.** 

Tarras  :  Poems,  p.  SI 

griimpll,  5.  [Grumph,  v.]  A  grunt ;  a  nv>Lse 
like  a  sow. 

"  He  drew  a  long  sigh  or  rather  ffrumph.  throui:!' 
hia  noae.  ■ — Saxon  *  Oaa.    t  *2. 

gl*uin'-phie,  s.  [Eng.  grumph;  -ic.]  A  sow 
{Scotch.) 

"  Wha  waa  it  but  GrumjAie." 

uuriis:  Bulloween. 

grump'-i-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grumpy;  -ly.]  In  a 
grumpy,  sulieu,  surly,  or  gruff  manner  ;gi:uUiy, 

griimp'-i-XiesS,  s.  [Ens.  gi'umpy  ; -nets.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gnunpy  or  surly; 
surliness,  gruffness. 

"  The  amount  of  l>earisb  grumpiness  ha  displays  to- 
wards those  determined  to  see  him  ofV—The  World, 
quoted  iu  Times,  April  16.  1876. 

•grump'-isb,  a.  [Eng.  grump(y) ; -isk.]  Cross. 

"If  you  blubber  or  look  3ru)npi«A," — Jlrs.  TroUope: 
JJichael  Armstrong,  ch-  vi. 


flate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  woli;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sj^ian.    ».  09  ==  e.    ev  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


grumpy— guaiacic 
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grump'-ir,  a.  [From  tho  s&mo.  root  as  grvm 
and  ijruiiihle  (q.v.),]  Surly,  cross,  aiigry,  grutT. 

gm'-nau-ite  (the  first  U  as  ii  in  German),  s. 
(From  Griiuan,  in  Sayn  Alteukirclien,  wht^re 
it  occurs.] 

Min. :  An  isometric  brittle  mineral  of  me- 
tallic lustTL',  liglit  stcel-^'ray  to  silver-wliito 
colour,  becoming  yellowish  or  grayish  when 
tarnished,  and  a  dark  gray  streak;  its  liard- 
ness  4"5 ;  sp.  gr.  5'13.  Compos. :  sulpliur 
33-10  to  38-4t3 ;  bismuth  10'41  to  14-11 ;  nickel 
22'TS  to  40-65  ;  iron  O-'JS  to  1173  ;  copper  ItiS 
to  11-j9  ;  and  lead  1-58  to  7-U.    (Daiia.) 

•grund,  5.    [Ground.]    The  ground;  bottom. 

griind'-el,  s.  [Eng.  pn/7»Z  =  ground  ;  -d.) 
The  tish  called  a  Grouudling  (q.v.). 

*  grdjid'-ael,  s.    [Groundsel  (1),  s.] 

gru'-ner-ite  (u  as  ii  in  German),  s.  [Ger. 
griinerit.  Named  after  Griiner,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.] 

Min. :  Iron  Ampliibole,  an  asbestiform  or 
lamellar  fibrous  brown  and  silky  variety  of 
Ampliibole.  (Dana.)  The  British  Museum 
Catalogue  makes  it  a  variety  of  Hornblende. 

•grun'-sel,  s.    [Groundsill,] 

griin'-stane.  s.  [For  grund  =  grind ;  starve  = 
stoue.]    A  griiulstone.     {Scotch^ 

"Hauil  their  noses  to  the  frritnstftnc." 

Bunts  :  Deiiio.  to  Gavin  Hamilton,  Ktq. 

grunt,  *  gronte.  "  grunt-en,  *  grunt-on, 

v.i.  ti,  t,  (An  extensfoM  of  A.S.  gruTuin^U* 
grunt;  cogii.  with  Dan.  gryntc  ;  Hw.  grymfn  ; 
Ger.  gru7i.-:eii ;  Lat,  ffninnio  ;  Gr.  -ypiJ^a)  {gruzo) 
from  ypv  (gru)  ~  the  grunt  of  a  pig.] 

A*  hitransitive : 

1.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  pig ;  to  snort ;  to 
groan  like  a  hog. 

*'  Gryll  could  litit  grunt." 

P.  Fletcher :  Purple  Itktnd,  viL 

•  2.  To  gnash  the  teeth. 

-  Wj/cliffe: 

B.  T7-ans. :  To  express  or  utter  in  a  grunt- 
ing manner. 

fprunt,  8.    [Grunt,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  deep  guttural  sound,  like 
the  snort  or  noise  made  by  a  hog. 

"  iiedit&tiv 6  gninta  of  much  cuiiteui." 

Tennyson  :  Walk  to  the  JfaU.  79. 

2.  Ichthy.  {PL):  A  popular  name  given  in 
the  United  States  to  a  fish,  Pogonias  chromis. 

grunt'-er,  *  grunt-are,  s.  [Eng.  grunt;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  grunts. 

"  Oruntare.  Orunnitor."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  boj. 

"  A  di-aggled  mawklti. 
That  teuds  her  briatled  ;jriint-rs  iu  the  eludga" 

Tennyaon  ;  Princess,  v.  26. 
II.  Technically  ; 

Brass-found. :  An  iron  rod,  with  a  hook  on 
the  end,  by  which  an  assistant  aids  in  sup- 
porting the  crucible,  by  catching  hold  of  the 
shoulder  of  the  crucible-tongs. 

griint'-ihif,  •  grunt-inge.  *  grunt-ynge, 
•  gxynt-ing,  p>:  par.^  a.,  &.  s.     [Grunt,  v.] 
A,  &  "B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C*  As  sulistantive : 

1.  The  act  of  snorting  or  making  a  noiso 
like  a  hog. 

"  And  therenpon  followed  such  crnel  slaughter,  timt 
nothing  washe.ird  h\ii gruntm-j  a.uA  grouing  of  people, 
aa  they  lay  uu  heiq>ea  ready  tn  die,  weltering  togethtr 
together  in  tlifir  own  h\<i>.<iX."~Holtnsh.ed.:  Historic  of 
Scotlai-d  {im.  lajl). 

*  2.  The  act  of  gnashing  or  grinding  the 
teeth. 

"There  bHirI  he  wepyng  and  grynting  ot  teeth."— 
iVycliife:  At'itiheuiviLl.12.    (Purvey:) 

grunt'-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  grunting;  -ly.] 
In  a  giuntiug  manner  ;  with  a  grunt, 

grun'-tle, * groun-tle,  v.i.  [A  freciuent.  from 
Geunt  (q.v.).J     To  grunt. 

"  Ly  fts  a  sowe  miizling  and  groun/Utig  vpon  Uie 
e3Sth."—Jtollock  .■  On  1  I'hes.  p.  9. 

grun'-tle,  s.    [Gruntle,  v,} 

1.  A  grunting  noise. 

2.  A  snout. 

"  An'  gouts  torment  him  Inch  by  Inch, 
Wha  twUta  his  ffrutUle  wi'  a  glanch.  * 

Burns:  Scotch  Drink. 


'grunt'-liug,  fi.  [Eng.  gnmt;  dimin.  suff.  -ling. 
A  yuung  pig  or  hog. 

grunts,  e.    [Grunt,  s.,  II.) 

grun'~zie, «.    IGroin('2),  «.]    The  mouth  ;  the 

snout. 

"8be  dighti  her  grumie  wi'  a  honhirtn." 

liurju:  Sic  A  W\fii  As  WiUie  Baa. 

Griis,  grus,  s.    [Lat.,  =  a  crane.] 

1.  Ornith.  :  {Of  the  form  grus)  :  The  typical 
genuj?  of  the  sub-family  Giiiiiue,  and  the  family 
Gruidai.     [Crane.] 

2.  Astroii.  :  (Of  tlie  form  Grus)  :  The  Crane, 
a  constellation  introduced  by  Bayer,  and  now 
arranged  bb  one  of  Lacaille'u  twenty-sevrn 
Suulheru  constellations.  It  is  situated  between 
Eridauus  and  Sagittarius, 

griish'-ie,  a.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    Thick  ;  of  a 
thriving  growth.     (Scotch.) 

"  Thttlr  gnuitie  weaua  an'  faith! u'  wives,'* 

llurit*  :  Tura  Dogt, 

*grut9h,  V.  &  8.    [Grudge,  v.  &  s.] 

*  gry,  s.    [Gr.  ypO  (gru)  =  a  gi-uut,  a  syllable ; 
a  bit.] 

1.  A  measure,  ftqual  to  one-tenth  of  a  line. 

*'  Three  inches  and  nine  grys  \ong,  and  one  inch 
seven  lines  in  girL  — Boyle :   iVorks.  vi.  51L 

2.  Anjlhing  very  small,  or  of  little  value. 

Gru'-yere,  s.  &  a.  [Fr.  Gruycre,  Gruykres;  Ger. 

Ureyers.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  town  in  Switzerland,  can- 
ton Friberg. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place, 
desciibed  under  A. 

Gruyere-cheese,  s.  A  celebrated  kind 
of  cheese  made  atGruyere.  Itowes  its  fiavour 
chiefly  to  Mclilotus  officinidis. 

gryde,  v.t.    [Gride. 

*  gryf-on,  s,    [Griffin.] 

gryl'-li-dae,  «,  pi.  [Lat.  gryll(us) ;  fem.  pi.  adj. 
aulf.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  saltatorial  orthoptera, 
made  to  include  the  crickets,  or  sometimes 
the  grasshoppei's.  [Grvllus  etym.]  In  the 
former  case  the  grasshoppers  are  calk<l 
Acridiidifi,  from  the  genus  Acridium  or  Aery- 
diuin.  In  the  latter  the  Crickets  are  termed 
Achetidffi  (q.v.).  The  family  Gryllidie  is  now 
elevated  into  a  tribe  Gryllina  (q.v.). 

gryl-li'-na,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  gryllus  ;  neut,  pi.  adj. 
sutt".  -ina.] 

Entom.  :  A  tribe  of  saltatorial  orthoptera. 
The  outer  wings  in  repose  are  sloped  like  a 
roof,  the  antennae  are  long,  slender,  and 
tapering.  The  tarsi  are  four-jointed.  The 
males  have  an  apparatus  at  the  base  of  the 
wing-covers  for  cliirping.  The  female  has  an 
exserted  ovipositor. 

gryl-lo-tal'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  gryllus  =  a  cricket, 
and  talpa  =  a  m'ole.] 

Entom.  :  Mole-cricket ;  a  genus  of  crickets 
(Achetidffi  or  Gryllidie)  haviug  the  legs  and 
tarsi  of  both  the  anterior  feet  broad,  flat,  and 
indented  like  hands,  so  as  to  lie  well  adapted 
for  digging.     It  is  a  British  iusect, 

gryl'-lu9,s.    [Lat.,  =  a  cricket,  a  grasshopper.] 
Eiitojn.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gryllida.  and  the  tribe  Gryllina  (q.v.).    [Grass- 
hopper.] 

*  grypCt  ^-i-    [Gripe,  v.] 

*  grype,  s.     [Gripe  (2),  «.] 

gfry'-plias-a,  $.    [Lat.  gryps,  (genit.  gryphis) 

=  a  griffin.] 

Palcsont.:  A  sub-genus  of  Ostrea  (oyster), 
having  the  left  valve  with  a  prominent  in- 
curved umbo,  the  right  one  small  and  concave. 
Thirty  species  are  known  from  the  Lias  to  the 
Chalk.  Grypho'a  incurva,  from  the  Lias  of 
England,  Frauce,  Germany,  &c.,  is  the  type. 
(Woodward^  &,c.) 

t  gryph'-ite,   s.       [Lat.  gryphus  =  a  griffin, 

and  -ite  (Paltront.).']     [Grypii^a.] 
PaUcont. :  An  old  name  for  a  gryphBea(q.v.). 

t  gryphite-Umestone,  s, 

Geol. :  Lias,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
Gnplijeas  abounds  in  it. 

*  gryph-on,  s.     [Griffon.] 


gryp'-i-nS9,  s,  jti,  [Mod.  I^at.  grypus,  gryphu*^, 
and  Lat.  f(!iu.  jd,  adj.  suU".  -i/ia;.] 

Ornith. :  Wedge-tailed  Uutmning-birds,  a 
8u>)-family  of  Trochilidse  (Uumining-birdsX 
type  Gryphus  (q.v.). 

gry-pd'-sis,  gry-pho'-sis,  s.    [Mod.  Lat., 
from  Gr.  ypvirouj  dirupoO)  =  to  become  bent. 
(Used  of  the  nailx.jj 
Pathol.  :  The  growing  of  the  sails  inward. 

gry'-piis,  gry'-phiis,  s.  [Ijit.  gryphus  =  a- 
griffin  ;  gr;/j>ii&  =  Gr.  yfivnoi  {grupos)  =  curved, 
hook-nosed.] 

Ornith. :  The  tyjjical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gryphinae(q.v.).  Only  one  species  is  known, 
which  is  from  Brazil. 

gry^'-boc,  gry^'-bok,  s.  [Dut.  grijabok, 
from  grijs  =  gray,  and  bok  =  goat.] 

Zool.  :  A  South  African  antelope  (Calotragus 
vielanotis).  It  has  straight,  upright,  pointed, 
shining  koms,  with  two  or  three  .small  annuli 
at  the  roots.  On  the  upper  parts  the  hair  i» 
red  mixed  with  whit«,  below  it  is  sandy-brown 
or  red,  and  on  some  there  ia  black  about  the 
head.  Length  of  the  animal,  neariy  three  feet. 
It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  goes  in  pairs,  noit 
in  flocks,  and  furnishes  excellent  venison. 

gu-a-^har'-o,  s.  [Sp.  guacharo  and  guacka- 
raca,  from  the  cavern  and  mountain  of  Gua- 
charo, in  the  valley  of  Caripe,  in  Venezuela.] 

Ornith. :  Stcatornis  Caripensis,  a  goatsucker 
from  South  America,  which  feeds,  however^ 
not  on  flying  insects,  but  on  hard  fruits,  a  very 
rare  characteristic  of  a  nocturnal  bird.  It  is 
valued  for  its  fat,  to  obtain  which  the  Indians 
slaughter  it  in  the  cavern  of  Guacliaro  once  a 
year.    (Humboldt.) 

guacbaro-bird.  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  same  as  Guacharo  (q.v.), 

guacbaro-oil,  s.     The  fat  of  the  Gua- 

ch;iro-biid,  which,  on  being  melted,  becomes 
liiilf  liquid,  transparent,  and  inodorous.  It 
will  keep  for  a  year  without  turning  rancid. 

g^acharo-seeds,  s.  pi.  Seeds  found  in 
the  gizzard  of  the  Guacharo-bird. 

gU-a'-cd>  s.  [Native nameinCentralAinerica.) 

Botany  : 

1.  Properly:  AristolocMa  Gwxco,  a  plant 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  curing  snake*bites. 

2.  Hence:  Other  plants  with  the  same  pro- 
perties, spec,  Mikunia  Guaco  and  Aristolochia 
anguicida. 

*[[  Mexican  guaco : 

Pharm, :  A  poison  stated  by  Dr.  Uslarto  be 
from  a  species  of  convolvulus. 

gua-d^l-ca^zar'-ite  (u  as  w),  s.  [Named 
by  Petersen  from  its  original  locality,  Guadal- 
cazar,  in  Mexico.] 

Min.  :  A  mineral  essentially  a  seleno-sul- 
phide  of  mercury  and  zinc.  It  is  represented 
by  the  formula  6  Hg  S  +  Zu  S.  It  occurs 
massive  and  crj'pto-cry stall  ine,  and  is  of  a 
deep  black  colour.  Though  resembling  cin- 
nabar in  composition,  it  is  qiiite  different  in 
its  ]ihysical  properties,  having  a  bluish-black 
streak  and  a  greasy  metallic  lustre.  (2*. 
Davies,  F.G.S.) 

gU'-ag,  s.     [Cornish.] 

Min, :  An  old,  abandoned  working. 

guaiac  (as  gwa'-yak),  a.  &  s.  [Native  namo 
of  the  tree  in  parts  of  South  America.] 

A,  As  subst. :  Guaiacum  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  guaiacum, 

guaiacio  (as  gwa-yas'-ic),  a.  [Eng.,  &c 
guaiac(um);  -ic]  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  Guaiacum  (q.v.). 

gnaiacic-acid,  5. 

Chem. :  Guaiaretic  acid,  C2oH2g04.  Obtained 
by  boiling  powdered  guaiacum  resin  with 
milk  of  lime  for  half  an  hour,  filtering  and 
extracting  the  residue  with  hot  alcohol,  dis- 
tilling ofl'  the  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  acid 
in  caustic  soda,  decomposing  the  crystallized 
sodium  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  r» 
crystallizing  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  Guai- 
auic  acid  is  thus  obtained  in  colourless  needles, 
which  nieltatSO°.  Theyare  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  gives  a  grass-green  colour  with 
ferric  chloride.     It  forms  crystalline  salts. 
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l^nalacol  (m  gwa'yacol),  s.     [Bng.,  &c. 
gvaiac(uiu),  and  ialojh)ol.] 

Chem.:  C7H8O2,  or  C9^4<^oCuM'.     ^^' 

thyl  ether  of  pyrocatechin.  Obtaiued  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  guaiaicum  resin.  It  also 
ocH;nr8  in  wood-tar  creosote.  It  is  also  fortned 
by  the  dry  di^ilillation  of  calcium  vanillato 
with  slaked  lime  ;  and  by  heating  to  ITfl"  equal 
molecules  of  pyrocatechin,  caustic  potash, 
and  methyl  potassium  sulphate.  Guaiacol 
is  a  pleasant-smelling  aromatic  oil,  boiling  at 
200'.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  aeid,  it  is 
decomposed  into  methyl  iodide  and  j^yrocate- 
chin.  When  heated  with  zinc  dust,  it  yields 
anisol,  CeHs'OCHa,  Its  alcoholic  solution 
gives  an  emeiaId-;,Teen  colour,  with  ferric 
chloride.     It  unites  with  alkalis. 

guaiaconic(asgwa~ya-coxi'-ic)»a.  [Eng., 
Itc.  giiaim:(um),a.nd  -ante]   See  the  compound. 

gualaconlc-aold,  s. 

Chem:  C'lgH^oOs.  Contained  in  the  mother 
liquid  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  guaiaeic 
acid.  The  liquid  is  evai)orated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
evaporated,  and  sejarated  from  the  resin  by 
means  of  ether.  Guaiaconic  acid  is  amorphous, 
melting  at  100°,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform, 
and  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  turned  blue  by  oxi- 
dizing ;igents.  The  calcium  and  lead  salts  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

giialacam(a3^wa'-ya-cuin),5.   [Latinized 
from  guaiac  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot :  A  genus  of  Zygophyllacepe,  tribe  Zy- 
gophyllese  (q.v.).  Calyx  of  five  unequal  seg- 
ments ;  petals  flvo-stalked ;  stamens  ten  ;  fruit, 
a  live-angled,  five-celled  capsule,  sometimes  by 
abortion  two  or  three-celled.  Guaiacum  o_ffici- 
nale  is  an  ornamental  tree  with  blue  flowers, 
growing  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  furnishes 
Lignum  vitte  fq.v.);  its  resin  is  called  Guni 
guaiacum  (q.v).  The  leaves  of  G.  sa/icfumare 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for 
Boap.  The  bark  and  wood  of  both  species  are 
msed  as  sudorifii's,  diaphoretics,  or  alteratives. 

2.  Phar. :  Guaiac  wood.  Lignum  vitse,  Guai- 
aci  lignum,  the  wood  of  Guaiacum  officinale,  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  When  a 
log  is  bored  longitudinally,  and  placed  in  the 
fire,  a  dark  brown  aromatic  resin  exudes, 
which  is  collected,  and  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  An  alcoholic  solution  gives 
a  blue  colour  when  placed  on  a  slice  of  a  raw 
potato,  the  guaiacic  acid  acting  on  the  gluten. 
The  resin  is  used  to  prepare  Mixtura  guaiaci 
(Mixture  of  guaiacum),  and  Tinctura  guaiaci 
avimoniatXL  (Amiuoniated  tincture  of  guaia- 
cum). The  resin  taken  internally  causes  irri- 
tation of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  tincture 
is  used  externally  in  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism as  a  stimulant. 

gnalacnm-resin,  s. 

Ch.em,  :  A  red  dish -brown  resin,  obtained 
from  the  wood  of  Giiaiacum  officinale.  The 
resin  dissolves  in  potash  ;  and  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  with  a  red  colo'jr  a  tincture 
of  the  resin  is  turned  blue  by  oxidizing 
agents  :  as  chromic  acid,  ferric  chloride. 
Guaiacum  resin,  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
yields  protoeatechuic  acid. 

gu'-an,  5.     [The  Guiana  name  of  the  bird.] 
Ornith. :  The  genus  Penelope,  which  belongs 
tothe  family  Cracid8e(Curassows).  [Penelope.] 

t  gna'-na  (n  as  w),  s.     [Iguana,]    The  same 
as  IiJUANA  (q.v.). 

£ra^'nS''-<!d  (uasw),  5.  [Sp.  American.] 
Zool. :  Auchenia  Guanaco,  a  llama,  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  original  stoilk  from  whi<h 
the  domesticated  animal  of  that  name  was  de- 
rived. The  guanaco  inhabits  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  to  their  most  southerly  point. 

gnan'-a-mide  (u  as  w),  s.    [Eng.  guanip), 
and  -amide.] 

Chem. :  C4H5N3O.  Aceto-guanamide.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  one  part  of  aceto-guanamine 
with  two  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  1*0°.  The  cold  solution  is  treated  with 
ah'ohol,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  water, 
and  re-precipitat<_d  by  lead  acetate,  and  the 
lead  salt  decuniposed  by  HoS.  Guanamide 
crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  small  rhombic 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  acids,  and 
alkalis,  slightly  soluble  in  alcolioL 


eru^n'-a-mines  (u  as  w),  «.  pi    [Eng.,  &c. 
ijuanip),  and  amines.] 

Chem. :  Bases  obtained  by  heating  the  fatty 
arid  salt.-*  of  guanidine  t<^>  from  220°  to  230'. 
Guanamine,  C3H5N3,  or  Formoguanamine,  ob- 
taiiie<l  by  heating  guanidine  format*  to  200*. 
:HCIIs-N;i-HCO-OH=G3HBN3-f4NH3-fC02  + 
•JCO-I-2H0O.  The  fused  mass  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  cold  water  filtered,  the 
residue  [dissolved  in  a  small  quantities  in  hot 
water,  and  precipitated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  is  decom- 
posed by  caustic  soda,  which  throws  down 
the  base  in  white  crystalline  needles,  melting 
above  350',  which  are  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Aceto- 
guanamine  is  obtained  by  heating  dry  guani- 
dine acetate  to  230°.  It  melts  at  265',  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  This 
substance  was  formerly  called  guanamine. 

guSA'-i-dine  (u  as  w),  «.   [Eng.,  Ac.  guan{in), 
and  -idi7ie.] 

(  CIt- 
Chem. :  CH5N3.      Carbotriamine,    Na-J  ^ 

or  Carbimido-diamine,  C^NH.     An  organic 


•NHa 

CC:NH. 
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amine,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  guanin. 
CfiHjNoO  +  H2O  -f  O3  =  CH5N3  +  CO2  + 
C3H2N2O3,  parabanic  acid  ;  by  heating  biuret 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
170' ;  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on 
chloropicrin  at  100%  C(N02)Cl3  -f  7NH3  = 
CHsNa-fS-NHa'HCl-l-NHa-HNOs-.alsobythe 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  ethyl  ortho- 
carbonate  at  150°,  C(OC2H5)4-^3NH3  =  CH5N3 
-f^CsHs'OH  ;  by  heating  ammonium  chloride 
with  cyanamide  in  an  alcoholic  solution  to 
100',  NH4Cl-fCN-NH2  =  CH5N3HCL  Guani- 
dine is  best  obtained  by  preparing  the  sul- 
phate fi-om  the  carbonate,  and  then  removing 
the  sulphuric  acid  by  baryta  water.  Guani- 
dine forms  colourless  deliquescent  crystals, 
which  are  very  soluble  in  alehol  and  in  water. 
The  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  When  guanidine  is  boiled  with  baryta 
water,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and  urea, 
C0<[^g2-     By  the   action    of   concentrated 

acids  on  alkalis,- it  is  decomposed  into  COg 
and  NH3. 

g^nanldlne-carbonate*  $. 

Chem. :  2CH6Na'H2C03.  Obtained  by  boil- 
ing 100  parts  of  guanidine  sulpho-cyanate 
with  fifty-eight  parts  of  K2CO3,  dissolved  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water.  The  eai-bonate 
is  then  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  recrystal- 
lized  out  of  boiling  water. 

gnanidlne-nitrate,  s. 

Chem.:  CHgNg-HNOs.  Obtained  by  boiling 
guaMidine  sulpho-cyanate  with  ammonium  ni- 
trate, and  concentrating  the  solution,  when 
guanidine  nitrate,  which  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  crystallizes  out  in  large 
plates. 

^uanidlne-sulpliocyanate,  s. 

Chem.  :  CHsN^'HCNS.  This  salt  is  easily 
prepared  by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate 
to  between  ISO"  and  190%  for  twenty  hours, 
in  a  flask  over  a  flame,  with  a  long  tube  to 
carry  off  the  vapours.  It  is  then  dissolved  in 
its  own  weight  of  cold  water,  filtered,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation  on  a  wat«r  bath. 
On  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals  of  guanidine- 
sulphocyanate,  which  melt  at  US". 

^  Su hst itu tion  Compou nds  of  Guanidim 
are  obtained  by  heating  cyanamide  with 
the  hvdrochlorates  of  pnmarv  amines, 
CN-NH24-NH2-CH3-HC1  =  CN3H4(CH3)-HCl. 
Methyl -guanidine  is  also  obtained  by  boiling 
creatine  with  mercuric  oxide  and  water. 
Triethyl-guanidine,  CN3H2(C2H5)3,  is  obtained 
by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diethyl- 
thio-carbamide  and  ethylamine  with  mercuric 

oxide,  CS<^'|[gg=+NH2-CvjH5-l-HgO=Hg3 
-HoO-f  C2H5-N  =  C<^^!§^5.     Diphenyl- 


guanidine,  C^NH 


NH-CgHs 

NH 

NH'CfiHs 


is  obtained  by  the 


action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  dry 
aniline,  and  also  by  boiling  cyananilide  with 
anilme  hydrochlorate.  It  crystallizes  in 
neeules,  which  melt  at  147% 

guan-if'-cr-oiis  (U  as  w),  a.    [Eng.  guano, 
and  Lat. /fro  =  to  produce.]  Producing  guano. 


gua'-nine  (u  as  w),  «.    [Eng.,  Ac  gwtn(oX 
and  -ine.] 

Chem. :  C5H5N5O.  It  exists  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  mammalia  and  in  the  trxcretuent  of 
the  spider.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  Peru- 
vian guano  witli  milk  of  lime  till  the  liquid  ia 
no  longer  coloured  brown.  The  residue,  con- 
taining guanine  and  uric  acid,  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  filtered,  and 
then  sodium  aci^tate  is  added,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  added  till  the  solution  is  strongly  acid. 
The  guanine  is  precipitat&l,  and  purified  by 
dissolving  in  hot  nitric  acid  and  precipitating 
by  ammonia.  Guanine  is  an  amorpbouB 
jiuwdcr,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Holnble  in  excess  of  concentrated  ammonia. 
It  forms  crystalhne  salts  with  acids.  By  the 
action  of  nitrons  acid  it  is  converted  into 
xanthin.  Guanine,  when  ev:iporated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil, 
leaves  a  yellow  residue ;  this,  when  treat&l 
with  caustic  soda,  gives  a  ret!  colour,  which, 
on  being  heated,  becomes  a  purple-red. 

gua'-nite  (a  as  w),  b.     [Peruvian  guano,  and 
suff.  -ite  (3fin.)(q.v.).] 
Mitu  :  The  same  as  Stbuvite  (q.v.), 

i^a'-no  (a  as  w),  s.    [Peruvian  Spanish  =  thtt 
droppings  of  sea-fowl.] 

1.  Min. :  A  grayish-white,  yellowish,  dark 
brown,  or  reddish  substance,  classed  by  Daoa 
as  a  mineral,  whiih  he  ptacei*  among  his  An- 
liydrous  Phosphates  and  Sulphates.  It  is  a 
bone  phosphate  of  lime  or  osteolite  with  some 
impurities.  Its  lustre  on  a  fresh  fracture  ia 
resinous ;  its  structure  often  granular  or 
oolitic.  Found  in  islands  off  the  Peruvian  and 
other  South  American  coasts,  also  in  those  of 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Guano  from 
different  localities  has  been  differently  named. 
It  has  been  called  Pyroclasite,  Pyroguanite, 
Sorabrerite,  and  Glaubapatite  (q.v.). 

2.  Geol. :  Guano  is  formed  by  the  droppings 
of  multitudinous  birds,  in  secluded  pUcea 
where  they  have  been  undisturbed  for  ages. 
If,  in  any  locality,  little  rain  falls,  this  tends 
to  the  rapid  accumulation  of  guano.  The  dried 
bodies  of  the  birds  are  often  found  in  it. 

3.  Comm,.:  Immense  quantities  of  guano 
have  been  imported  into  Britain  from  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  it  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  manure. 

gua-no  (U  as  w),  r.t.  tGnANO,  s.]  Tomuiurv 

or  dress  with  guano. 

gua!-VA  (U,  as  w),  ».     [Brazilian.] 

Ornith.:  Ibis  rubra,  the  Scarlet  Ibia  at 
America.    [Ibis.] 

gua^ra'-^shai  (u  as  w),  s.    [Sp.] 

Music :  A  lively  Spanish  dance  in  |  or  J 
time,  usually  accompanied  on  the  guitar  by 
the  dancer  himself. 

goa-ra'-na  (a  as  w),  s.    [A  Brazilian  Indian 

word.] 

Phar. :  The  powdered  seeds  of  PauUinia 
sorbilis,  from  Brazil.  An  infusion  is  used  in- 
stead of  coffee  in  South  America.  Guaran* 
contains  five  per  cent,  of  theine. 

guaraxiA-bread,  s.  Bread  made  by  the 
Biazilian  Indians  from  guarana.  It  is  used  iu 
Brazil  as  a  stomachic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an 
aphrodisiac 

*  guar'-and«  s.    [Guarantee.]    A  guarantee, 
a  warranty. 

■■  YoQT  maleatv  havlug  been  the  author  and  guarand 
of  the  Peace  of  Ai^"—Tfmpte :  Lftter  to  the  King. 
Nov.  30.  1674. 

guar-an-tee%  *  gar-ran-tie,  *  gua^ran- 
ty, "  gar-ran-ty,  *  gar-ran-ty,  s.  [O.  Fr. 

garrantee ;  Fr.  garantie,  fem.  of  garanti.  pa. 
I^ar.  of  garantir  ~  to  warrant,  from  gamut  = 
a  warrant,  a  guarantee.]     [Warrant,  War- 

BANTT.] 

1.  An  engagement  or  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  a  third  person  or  party  that  the  condi- 
tions or  stipulations  of  an  engagement  o^ 
promise  entered  into  by  any  person  shall  he 
fidlilled;  the  act  of  guaranteeing  the  perform- 
ance or  carrying  out  of  any  engagement. 

"The  ffuaranfy  of  the  Peace  of  Aix."— rem^rfe* 
Letter  to  A  rlingfon.  Sept.  2,  1670. 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  or  becomes  surety 
for  the  performance  of  certain  acts  by  another; 
a  guarantor. 

"The  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  of  which  the  King  of 
England  was  ?(««ran(ee," — Burn^ :  Own  Time  (osiASSS), 


fite.  fat,  fa,re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   wo,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p6t, 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  son:  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  trv.  S^ian.     ».€&=:§:  ev  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


guarantee— guardedness 
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3.  The  person  or  party  to  whom  a  guarantee 
Is  givfu. 

4.  Any  security  or  warranty. 

••We  might  be  aeciiTed  by  tlie  ffuarantj/  of  the 
general  peace."— Marvett :   iVork4.  L  686. 

Ifuar-an-tee',  *guar'-aii-ty,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Gt'ARANTEfc:,  S.) 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  give  or  be  a  {;;uarant«e  for  the  per- 
formance of;  to  warrant;  to  undertake  or 
engage  the  due  fuininient  of  any  engagement 
or  promise  entered  into  by  any  person  ;  to  be 
•urety  for ;  to  become  bound  for. 

2.  To  be  a  warrant  that  any  article,  such  as 
a  purchase,  is  of  the  quality  representi^d. 

3.  To  1)6  surety  or  warrant  to ;  to  bind  one- 
self to  ;  to  be  or  act  as  a  security  or  guarantee. 

"To  gitaranty  them  agRliist  wiy  thing  like  a  iieces- 
■Ity  (or  givliiK  in  to  that  pernicious prac£ice.-—fli«rA«  ; 
&n  the  .(fain  of  India. 

4.  To  undertake  to  secure  to  another ;  to 
undertake  to  uphold  or  maintain ;  to  be 
guarantee  for  the  acquisition  or  possession  of. 

'•  By  the  treaty  of  alliance  she  guarantetdtbe  Polish 
conatitutiou  in  »  secret  article." — Brougham. 

5.  To  indemnify  ;  to  hold  harmless. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  be  surety,  warrant,  or 
guarantee  ;  to  warrant ;  to  be  responsible. 

guarantee  -  society,  s.  A  joint-stock 
Bociety  established  for  giving  guarantees  for 
the  due  and  proper  fulfilment  of  engagements 
between  two  parties,  or  for  making  good  losses 
caused  by  defalcations,  &c.,  on  the  payment 
of  a  premium. 

yn  Jir  -  an  -  tor*,  «.  [Eng.  guarant{ee);  -or.] 
One  wl'io  gives  a  guarantee  to  another  for  the 
due  fulfilment  by  a  third  party  of  any  engage- 
ment or  promise  entered  into  by  him  ;  a  war- 
rantor ;  a  surety ;  one  who  engages  to  guarantee 
or  secure  another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

•  guar'-aui-tj^,  s.  &  v.    [Guarantee,  s.  &  v.] 

guard  (u  silent),  v.t.  &  i.  [0.  Fr.  gvarder, 
garder,  warder ;  Fr.  garder,  fi'om  O.  H.  Ger. 
warten  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  warden  =  to  watch  ;  cogn. 
with  Eng.  ward(q.v.).1 

A.  Transitive : 

I.  To  secure  the  safety  of  against  loss, 
damage,  injury,  or  attack  by  watching ;  to 
watch  over  for  purposes  of  defence  or  security ; 
to  defend,  to  protect. 

"  1*11  guard  thee  like  a  teocter  flower." 

Hcott :  Lady  of  th«  Lake,  iv.  17. 

t  2.  To  watch  over,  so  as  to  keep  in  res- 
traint :  as,  To  guard  one's  tongue,  To  guard 
one's  actions.    [Guarded.] 

*  3.  To  provide  or  secure  against  objection 
or  attack. 

"  Huinerhaa?t«ir«i«d  every  circumstance. "—Sroonw." 
On  OUyuey. 

*  4.  To  protect  or  secure  the  edge  or  border 
of  by  trimming  or  binding;  to  edge,  to  trim, 
to  deck  out.     (Lit.  £  fig.) 

"  A  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow.** 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  r///„  FroL  1*. 

•  5.  To  gird  ;  to  fasten  by  binding. 

•  6,  To  protect ;  to  arm  against  attack. 

"  Our  heart  guarded  with  the  breaat-plat«  of  rightfr 
ouanesfl-"— BarroM)  .■  Sermons,  vol   ii.,  ser.  a. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  watch  by  way  of  caution 
or  defence ;  to  be  wary,  to  be  cautious,  to 
take  precautions ;  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to 
take  heed.     (Followed  by  against.) 

"To  guard  against  such  miatakefl  it  Ifl  necessary  to 
•cquaint  ouraelves  a  little  with  Vfotda."~Waits. 

Tf  To  guard  one's  self  against :  To  be  on  one's 
guard  ;  to  take  precautions  ;  to  make  one's  self 
secure  by  caution. 

"  One  would  tJilce  care  to  guard  one's  ttlf  against  thia 
partlctilar  iutpeTtection."— Addison. 

guard  (w  silent).  *  garde,  s.     [O.  Fr.  guarde; 
Fr.  garde.]     [Guabd,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  The  act  or  state  of  guarding  or  watching; 
a  state  or  posture  of  caution  or  vigilance  for 
the  protection,  defence,  or  security  of  any 
person  or  thing  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack. 

2,  One  who  or  that  which  guards,  secures, 
protects,  or  watches  over  any  person  or  thing 
for  protection  against  injury,  loss,  or  attack, 
or  to  secure  the  safety  of  or  prevent  escape. 

(1)  A  man  or  body  of  men  engaged  to  defend 
%  perstm  or  place  against  attack  or  injury,  or 
prevent  escape  ;  a  st-ntinel,  a  watch. 

"  Slain  by  the  garde."— Goldyng :  Justine  fo.  88. 

(2)  A  man  in  charge  of  a  railway  train  or 
mail  coach.     {English.) 


(3)  A  quality  or  endowment  which  serves  to 
keep  off  evil. 

•'  His  greatness  was  guard 
To  l>ar  heaven's  sTia(t."    Shakesp.  .  FerlcUt.  IL  4. 

(■i)  That  which  serves  to  secure  against 
objection  or  censure  ;  caution  of  expression. 

"  They  have  expreased  themselvea  with  as  few  guards 
and  rcBtrictioris  «a  l."—Atteriiury. 

3.  An  attachment  or  api»liance  designed  to 
secure  anything  against  loss  or  injury  of  any 
kind. 

(1)  The  bow  or  basket  of  a  sword  hilt  to 
protect  the  hand. 

(2)  A  chain  or  cord  for  attaching  a  yf&teh.  to 
one's  person  or  dress. 

(3)  A  bow  or  wire  round  a  lantern  to  protect 
the  glass. 

(4)  An  \ipright  piece  of  wood  in  a  narrow 
passage  to  prevent  the  lock  of  a  canal  or 
the  corner  of  a  street  from  being  injured  by 
passing  boats  or  vehicles.  A  fender,  guard- 
pile,  or  ]to3t,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(5)  An  ornamental  edging,  lace  hem,  or 
border. 

"The  guards  arebut  slightly  batted  oa"—S7ia*efp.  .• 
Much  Ado  About  .\othing.  i.  I. 

(6)  A  kind  of  fender  used  to  prevent  the  too 
close  access  of  children  to  the  fire. 

•■Round  the  guard  of  our  nursery."— /)e  Quincey : 
Autob.  Sketches,  i.  13. 

•2.  (PI-):  Ornaments  in  general. 
•■  Rhymes  are  guards  on  wanton  Cupid's  hose." 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  3. 

II.  Techiiically : 

1.  Bookbind. :  One  of  the  slips  of  paper 
bound  in  with  a  blank  book  to  thicken  it  at 
the  back,  when  the  leaves  are  intended  to 
contain  mounted  slips  or  drawings. 

2.  Cricket :  The  position  of  the  bat  for  most 
effectually  protecting  the  wicket. 

3.  Fencing  £  Boxing :  The  position  of  the 
arms  or  weapon  in  defence ;  a  posture  of 
defence. 

4.  Firearms : 

(1)  A  bow  beneath  a  gun-stock  protecting 
the  trigger. 

(2)  A  safety-lock  of  a  fowling-piece  to  pre- 
vent the  accidental  dropping  of  the  hammer. 

(3)  A  nipple-shield  to  protect  the  little  tube 
which  receives  the  percussion-cap. 

5.  Agric.  :  One  of  the  teeth  projecting  for- 
ward from  the  cutter-bar  of  the  harvester. 
The  knife  plays  through  the  guards,  and  the 
knife  sections  make  a  shear  cut  agaiust  the 
soles  of  the  guard-slots. 

6.  Mack.  ;  A  light  frame  in  which  the  nuts 
of  bolts  fit  to  prevent  their  becoming  un- 
screwed by  the  vibration  of  the  engine. 

7.  Mil. :  The  Hite  of  the  array,  so  called 
from  its  being  their  especial  duty  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  President,  Governor  of  a 
Statt',  King,  or  other  ruling  dignitary.  The 
most  celfbrated  corps  under  this  title  was  tbe 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  whose  brilliant 
services  have  given  them  hietorical  renown. 
Guards  are  superior  in  rank  to  and  better  paid 
and  clothed  than  the  rest  of  the  anny.  The 
title  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  militia,  as 
"The  National  Guard  uf  Penusvlvania." 

8.  Nant. :  An  extension  laterally  of  the 
deck  of  a  river  steamboat,  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  hull,  making  it  overhang  the  water. 
It  frequently  comes  flush  with  the  outside  of 
the  paddle-box, 

9.  Zo}l. :  The  cylindrical  fibrous  sheath 
protecting  the  phragmacone  (internal  cham- 
bered shell)  of  a  Belemnite. 

^  (1)  To  be  or  starid  on  one's  gvard:  To  be 
watchful  or  cautious. 

"*Tifl  beat  we  stand  upon  our  guijrd." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  ii.  I. 

(2)  To  be  of  one's  gitard :  To  be  careless, 
inattentive,  or  heedless, 

(3)  To  vwunt  guard : 

Mil. :  To  go  on  duty  as  a  guard  or  sentinel. 

guard-boat,  s.  a  boat  employed  to  row 
round  and  about  ships  of  war  in  a  harbour  to 
see  that  a  proper  look-out  is  kept ;  also  a  boat 
employed  by  the  harbour  authorities  to  see 
that  the  quarantine  regulation.^  are  properly 
observed. 

"  At  nipht  the  launch  was  again  moored  with  a  top 
chain,  and  j7uar£i-6oa(*  stationed  round  both  ships  as 
before."— Coo-t  ,■  Third  Voyage,  bk.  v.,  cb.  Iv. 

guard-cells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Cells  of  crescent  form,  with  thinner 


walls  than  those  of  the  ordinary  cells,  from 
which,  moreover,  they  are  distinguished  by 
containing  chlorophyll. 

*  guard -clianx1>er,  s.    A  guard-room. 

•  guard-coat,  s.  a  coat  guarded  or  edged 
with  lace,  &n: 

"Couiiiit;  ili'wn  a  tavern-stairs  In  his  master's  flat 
guard-coal."  —Steele  :  Spectator.  Ho.  M. 

guard-finger,  s.    [Guard,  s.,  II.  &.] 
guard-lock,  s. 

Hydraul.  Engin. :  A  tide-lock,  forming  « 
coinniunication  between  a  basin  and  tide- 
water. 

guard  mounting,  «. 

Mil.:  The  act  and  ceremony  of  going  on 
guard. 

guard-pile,  s.    LG^a^i*.  *•»  I-  ^  (4).] 

guard-plate,  .''.  The  plate  which  closes 
the  opening  in  front  of  a  cupola-furnace ;  it 
Is  attached  to  the  iron  casing  by  staples. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plate  is  the  tapping-hole, 
through  which  the  melted  metal  flows  when 
the  stopping  is  withdrawn. 

guard-rail,  s. 

1.  Railroad:  A  short  rail  placed  on  the 
inside  of  a  main  rail,  so  as  to  keep  a  wheel  on 
the  track  by  pressing  against  the  inside  of  the 
flange  of  the  wheel.  It  is  used  when  there  is 
a  short  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  other 
rail,  as  in  switches  and  crossings.  A  safety, 
side,  or  wing  rail. 

2,  Nautical: 

(1)  A  hand-rail  on  the  bridge  of  a  steam- 
vessel. 

(2)  A  breast-rail  on  the  break  of  a  poop. 

(3)  A  safety-rail  around  a  hatchway. 

guard-room,  s.  A  room  or  apartment 
for  a  guard  ;  a  room  where  military  offender* 
are  confined. 


"  To  seelt  his  guard-room  in  the  porch." 
Scott :  Rokeby, 


T.  Ifc 


guard-ship,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  vessel  of  war  stationed  in  a  port 
or  harbour  to  act  as  a  guard,  to  see  that  the 
harbour  regulations  are  observed,  and  to  re- 
ceive seamen  until  they  can  be  draughted  off  to 
their  respective  ships. 

"Our  guard-ships    were    remot«   *t   sea."- flaft«ri 

Charles  U.  (an.  1667). 

*  guard -a-ble  (k  silent),  a.  [Eng.  guard; 
-ahlf.]  That  may  or  can  be  guarded,  de- 
fended, or  protected. 

*  guard-age  (pron.  gard'-lg).  «.  [iSng. 
guard;  -age.]  That  which  guards  or  protects 
one ;  a  guard,  wardship. 

guard'-ant  ("  silent),  a.  &  s.     [O.  Fr.,  pr 

par.  of  guarder  =  to  guard.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*l.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Guarding,  watching;  acting 
as  a  guard  or  watch. 

•*  OuardoTit  before  his  /eet  a  lion  lay."        Southeg, 

2.  Her. :  [Gardant]. 

*B.  As  ffuhst.  :  A  guard,  a  guardian. 

"My  angry  gwirdnnt  stood  aJone," 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  VI..  It.  7, 

guard' -ed  (»  silent),  *  gard'-ed,  pa.  par.  & 
a.     [Guard,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Protected,  watched  over,  defended. 

•■  Wbi\t !  said  he  nought  .  .  . 
Ot  guarded  i>aM  1 "  ,..,-- 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lalae,  ir.  1& 

*2.  Edged,  trimmed,  bound. 

3.  Circumspect,  cautious,  careful,  wary, 
as.  To  be  guarded  in  one's  language. 

4.  Done,  uttered,  or  managed  with  care  or 
circumspection  ;  characterized  by  care. 

"  However  moderate  his  opinions,  however  ^uaniwl 
his  conduct."- J/acflu/ay  -  But,  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

guard'-ed-ly  (u  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  guarded ; 
-ly.]  In  a  guarded,  careful,  or  circumspect 
manner  ;  with  care  or  circumspection. 

•■  So  guardedly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  malce  any 
serious  charge  .igainst  the  auihot. "-Sheridan  :  Lxfe  oj 
Siri/t. 

*guard'-ed-ness (it silent),  s.  (Eng.  guarded; 
-ness.]  The  qurdity  or  state  of  being  guarded  ; 
care,  caution,  circumspection. 


bSil,  b6p-;  poiit.  jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9liin,  benph; 
-elan,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun :  tiou.   sion 


go.  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  -  1, 
=  zhun,    -tious.  -cious.  -sious  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  &e.  «  bel,  dfL 
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guarden  — guazuma 


•gruar-den» «.    [Goahdian.] 

*  guar- den- age,  s.    [Ouardianaoe.! 

{uard'-er  (u  silent),  s.    [Eng.  guard;  -er.] 

One  who  guards  ;  a  gimnl. 

"Tho  bold  gitardnrt  vt  tlie  Iiotise  shftll  chake." 

Hcott :  Epidemic  Mortality. 

'gnard'-fal  (first  n  silent),  a.     fEiig.  gitard; 
■/"^tO-]  Guarded,  wary,  circumspect,  cautious. 

"  I  mfnawblle  ^ 

Watch  wltb  auardful  eye  these  muidiTona  lootioun. 

A.nQn  nut. 

Juard'-i-an  (n  silent),  •  guard-en,  «.  &  a. 

lo.  Fr.  qanlien.] 

A.  As  suhsUinthK : 

I.  Ordinary  La}igiuige: 

I.  One  who  has  the  charge,  care,  or  custody 
of  any  person  or  thing. 

"  She  flpeaks  of  liim.  her  anthitr.  ffuardii}!,  friend." 
Cowp«r:  Charitj/,  :i99. 

*  2.  A  repository  or  storehouse. 

"Cohni'Bkill. 
The  aocred  Btorehouse  of  hh  prodeceason, 
Aud  jfuardian  vt  their  ItoiieH." 

Shakcsp  :  Sfacheth.  11.  4. 

II.  Law:  One  who  has  tlio  tdiargc,  custody, 
and  sui)ervision  of  any  person  not  legally 
capable  of  managing  his  own  allairs. 

"Of  the  several  §peciu9  of  guardUtns.  the  flrat  are 
piiardi'iua  by  nature— vi?..  the  father  and  {in  Boine 
caaee)  the  inuthor  of  the  chlliL  Thin  giiardUliKhlp  is  i\ 
mere  iicrsotial  riaht  in  the  father  or  (ilher  miceator  to 
the  cufltody  of  tlia  peraon  of  the  iufimt.  imtii  he  nr  she 
attains  tweuty-i>iie  veara  of  age.  Fur  If  an  estate  he 
left  to  Hu  infant.  th«  fattier  U  by  coininim  biw  tlie 
ffuiirdiun.  and  must  account  to  bin  cluhl  for  tlie 
piutit^.  Thore  are  also  ffwirdima  for  nurturi',  wliUh 
are  the  fnther,  or,  if  ho  b©  dend,  the  mother,  till  the 
infant  nttninn  the  age  of  foiirtfeo  years;  a  cuanllan- 
ship  which,  like  that  by  nature,  b.is  no  reiereuce  to 
the  infant's  property,  but  rehit<:8  merely  to  his  poPBon." 
—lilackftone :  Conim.entari<it.  bk.  i,,  ch.  lU 

B.  As  adj. :  Guarding,  watching,  defending ; 
acting  as  a  guardian  or  protector,  especially 
in  the  phrase  guardian  angel. 

"No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained," 
Savage:  Tlie /lastaid. 

^  (1)  Guardians  of  the  poor  :  Persons  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in 
a  jtarish  to  supervise  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  niauagement  of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  and 
generally  to  carry  out  the  poor  laws. 

*(2)  Guardian  of  the  spiritualities:  A  person 
to  whom  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  any 
diocese  is  committed  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  see.  He  may  be  either  guardian  iu  law 
or  J7/re  niagistratns,  as  the  archbishop  is  of  any 
diocese  within  his  province;  or  guardian  by 
delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbishop  or 
vicar-general  doth  for  the  time  depute.  {Cowcl.) 

*  (3)  Guardian  of  the  Innporalities  :  A  person 
to  whom  the  temporal  jurisdiction  and  the 
prolit-s  of  a  vacant  see  are  committed. 

guardian  angel,  s. 

1.  Lit,  <t  Throf.  :  It  is  a  pious  belief  (q.v.) 
but  not  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Chuiches  that  to  every  individual  of 
the  human  race  there  is  assigned  at  birth  an 
angel  as  guardian  and  protector.  These  duties 
are  fulfilled  by  warding  otf  temptations  that 
may  injure  the  person's  spiritual  condition, 
or  by  instilling  into  the  soul  wise  counsels 
and  holy  warnings  Theologians  deduce  this 
belief  immediatidy  from  MatL  xviii.  10,  and 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  strongly  inculcate 
it,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  instances  are 
given  of  the  active  interference  of  guardian- 
angels.  The  belief  is  shared  by  Anglican 
High  Churchmen.  Bishop  Bull  (Sermons  (ed. 
1714),  ii.  506)  speaks  of  the  belief  that  every 
Christian  has  a  guardian-angel  as  "highly  pro- 
bable." Smith  {Diet,  of  Bible,  s. v.  Angel)  says 
that  the  notion  of  special  guardian-angels 
watcliing  over  indiviiluals  is  consistent  with 
the  text  in  Matthew,  though  not  neces.sarily 
to  be  deduced  therefrom.  He  adds  that  the 
existence  of  the  belief  in  the  early  Church  is 
shown  froTu  Acts  xii.  5.  The  Roman  Cliureh 
celelirates  the  Feast  of  Guardian  Angels  on 
October  2.   It  is  a  double.  [Guardian-spirtt.] 

"Whence  is  taken  the  name  of  fftiardian-xngels  t 
From  the  following  words  of  Hi>ly  Scripture:  He  shall 

five  hiB  aiigeln  charge  ovur  thee  to  guard  thee  in  idl 
by  ways  (Fs.  xci.  ll;,"— ScAajT-'  Creed  of  the  Greek  & 
Latin  ChurcTiet.  p.  iCl. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  protector,  a  defender. 

guardian-spirit,  s. 

Comjiar.  ]ieli(i. :  Probably  the  idea  of  guar- 
dian-spirits bad  its  origin  in  a  low  form  of 
Animisiu— thntcachpersnii  isdouble.thatwhen 
he  dies  his  other  self,  whether  rem.Hining  near 
at  hand  or  gnno  far  awoy.  may  return,  and 
Continue  capable  of  injuring  his  enemies  and 


aiding  his  friends.  It  findR  expression  in 
some  form  in  all  primitive  relitiione,  and  in 
many  which  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of 
development.  The  Australian  native  believes 
that  when  a  warrior  kills  his  first  foe  the  spirit 
of  the  slain  enters  the  body  of  the  slayer,  and 
becomes  his  guardian ;  in  Tasmania  a  native 
lias  been  he;ird  to  ascribe  liis  deliverance  from 
danger  to  the  care  of  his  deceased  father's 
spirit ;  and  the  most  imiiortant  religious  rite 
of  a  North  Anieiican  Indian  is  to  obtain  a 
patron  genius.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  nn<l  among 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  the  belief  in 
guardian-spirits  obtains,  as  it  did  formerly 
among  the  Aryans  of  Noilhcm  Eiu-oj-e. 
{Grimm :  Dent.  Myth.  (c(l.  iitallybrass),  ch. 
xxviii.)  But  it  is  in  classic  paganism  that  it 
ai>iie;ils  to  us  most  griurclully,  Mcnandcr  (a]i. 
Clement.  Strnviat.,  v.)  tells  us  of  the  good 
mystagogue  given  to  every  man  at  his  birth, 
and  the  b;emon  of  Socrates  has  quite  a  bibli- 
ography  of  his  own,  beginning  with  Plato  and 
ending  with  Cardinal  Manning.  In  Roman 
times  the  guardian -Rjiirit  was  represented  as  a 
lar  among  tlie  household  gods,  and  specially 
venerated  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  guarded  one,  with  festive  rites.  There  are 
few  more  touching  passnges  in  Roman  poetry 
than  those  in  which  Ovid  descrilies  his  feelings 
in  exile  on  the  recurrence  of  the  days  sacred  to 
his  own  and  to  his  wife's  guardian-spirits. 
(Trist.,  iii.  13,  v.  5).    IGuabdian-angel.) 

* guard'-i-an-age  (u  silent;  age  as  ig).  s. 

[Eng.  guardian  ;  -agc.\  GuardiaUi»hip,  protec- 
tion, care. 

"  Dnrine  the  time  of  my  nonage  fwhtlea  t  was  under 
his  gitardianaffc),  he  hare  himself,  not  only  valiant, 
but  also  true  and  I&ithftiU  uuto  me."  —  /',  Holland: 
Liviui,  p.  1.09J. 

*  guar'-^-an9e  {n  silentX  ».  [Eng.  guar- 
dian; -cc]  Guardianship,  rare,  protection. 
(Bp.  Hall:  On  the  Love  oj'  Christ,  §  8.) 

•gnar'-di-an-ess  (n  silent),  ».  [Eng.  guar- 
dian :  -CSS.]    A  female  guardian. 

"  I  have  placed  a  tnisty  watchful  guardianm." 
Beautn.  £  Flet. :   Wit  at  leveral  Weapona,  L 

•guar'-di-an-ize  {n  silent),  v.i.  [Eng. 
guardian;  -iz'c.]  To  act  the  partof  a  guardian. 

* guar'-di-an-less  (u  silent),  s.  [Eng.  gi<ar- 
dian ;  -less.]  Without  a  guardian;  unpro- 
tected, undefended. 

"But  first  I'll  try  to  find  out  this  guardiarilett 
graceless  villain." — WycherUj/ :  Plain  Dealer,  \\L  l. 

guar' -di- an -ship  ('t  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
tjuardian  ;  -ship.]  The  office  of  a  guardian; 
care,  j  protection. 

"A  legitimate  and  saJutary  fniardianthtp  became 
an  unjust  and  noxious  tyxanny. "— .(/ucrtuiau; -.ifwt 
Eng..  ch.  L 

guard'-ing  (n  silent),  *  gard'-iug.  pr.  par.^ 

a.,  &  s.     [Guard,  s.] 

A.  &  B,  ^s  pr.  par.  <£  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibstantive  : 

1.  The  act  of  watching  over  or  protecting ; 
protection,  care,  guardianship. 

"  That  tbei  male  vnder  the  tuicion  and  nuarding  of 
their  hea-jenly  father,  bee  safely  defended  against 
Satan's  eugens." — Udat'  Luke  xi. 

*  2,  Trimming,  or  edging  of  a  coat,  &c. 

guard-irons  (as gard-i-um^),  s.  pi.  [Eng. 
guard,  aud  irons.] 

Naut.  :  Curved  bars  of  iron  placed  over  the 
ornamental  tigures  on  a  ship's  head  or  quarter 
to  guard  them  from  injiu-y. 

*  guard-less  {"  silent),  •  guard-lesse,  «. 

(Eng.  guard ;  -Itss.]  Without  guard  or  de- 
fence ;  unguarded,  defenceless. 

"His  flocks  \eit  ffitnrd}ett»." 

Chapman  :  Uomer  ;  Iliad  V. 

*  guard' -  ship  ("  silent),  s.     [Eng.  guard; 

-ship.]  Guardianship,  care,  protection,  de- 
fence. 

"  Under  whose  wise  and  cnreful  gnardship 
1  now  despise  faticme  and  hardihip." 

Swi/t :  A  Panegyric  on  th^  Dean. 

guards'-man  (u  silent),  s.    [Eng.  guard,  and 

7iuni.]* 

1.  One  who  guards,  defends,  or  protects  ;  a 
guard. 

2.  An  officer  or  private  in  the  guards. 

gfua'-re-a  (U  as  w), .':.  [From  guara,  the  name 
given  to  one  of  the  species  by  the  natives  of 

Cuba.] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Meliacepe,  tribe  Trichiliefe. 


The  species  have  pinnate  leaves  and  axillary 
(dusters  of  How^rs,  witli  four  or  eight  seeds. 
The  juice  of  the  bark  of  Guarea  AuUetii  and 
that  of  G.  tridiilioides  are  purgatives  and 
viol'-nt  emetiiM.  G.  purgans  aud  0.  apicijlora 
tend  to  produce  abortion, 

guar'-in-lte  (u  as  w),  s.   [Named  after  Prof. 

Guarini,  of  Kaides.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal,  yellow,  transparent  or 
translucent  mineral  with  a  graystreak,  having 
a  somewhat  adamantine  lustre,  on  the  cleavage 
face.  Hardness,  6;  sp.  gr.,  3&.  CoinitoH. : 
silica,  33-04;  tiUnic  acid,  3:J-92 ;  lime,  ^01, 
ii:c.  Found  in  small  cavities  iu  a  grayi&h 
trachyte  on  Mount  Komma.     (Dana.) 

*  guar*  -  isii,     '  gar'  -  Ish.  v.U     fO.    Fr. 

guarissant,  jr.  jiar.  of  {ji".iiir  =  to  heal  ;  Fr. 
ilii^rir.]  To  heal,  to  cure.  (UpenMr :  F.  Q., 
HI.  V.  41.) 

guat-ter'-i-a  (u  as  w),  s.   [Named  after  John 
Baptiste  Guatteri,  an  Italian  botanist.j 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Anonaceie,  tribe  Anonea?. 
The  flowers  of  Guatteria  virgata  are  very 
sweet ;  the  tree,  which  occurs  in  Jamaica,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  those  furnishing  lance- 
wood.  G.  longifolia  is  ]ilanted  for  ornament 
along  roadsides  in  Bengal. 

gna'-va  (u  as  w),  «.    [The  native  name  of  the 

Iruit  in  Guiana.] 

Bot. :  The  fruit  of  varions  species  of  the 
royrtaceous  genus  Psidium,  specially  P.  pyri- 
fenim,  P.  pomiferum,  &c,,  also  the  trees  on 
which  they  grow.      Their  native  country  i» 


America.  The  fruits  are] ^ulpy and  luscious  t» 
the  taste,  P.  pomifeynnnis  more  acid  than  P. 
pyriferuvi.  Both  make  with  sugar  a  cooling,  but 
somewhat  astringent  preserve.  The  young 
bark  and  leaves,  indeed,  are  used  as  astrin- 
gents, and  the  leaves  in  Brazil  for  medicated 
baths. 

guava-flycatcher.  a. 

Ornith. :  Tardus  analis. 

guava-jelly,  «.     An  excellent  Jelly  pre. 

pared  in  the  West  and  also  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  fruit  of  the  guava, 

guay'-a-can-xte  (n  as  -w),  s.     [Named  from 
its  locality  Guayacana,  in  iLe  Chilian  Cordil- 
leras. 1 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Enargite  (q.v.). 

gu-ay-a-quil'-lite,  s.    [Gctaqcilute.] 

gua'-za  (u  as  w),  s.  [Some  East  Indian  Ian 
giiages.]  The  narcotic  tops  of  Indian  hemp 
(Cannabis  sativa,  variety  indica). 

gna'-za,  guaz'-zo  (u  as  w),  5.  [Ital.]  A 
distemper  painting  used  by  the  ancients;  it  is 
very  hard  and  durable,  and  the  vehicle  being 
white  of  egg,  gum,  or  glue,  resists  the  action 
of  damp  and  preser^'es  the  colours  com- 
pletely. 

gua-ZU'-ma  (gua  as  gwa),  s.  [The  Mexican 
name  of  the  piaut,] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  B>'ttneriaceffi,  tribe  Bytt- 
iiereae.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  elm-like  leaves,  axillary  cymes  of  pink  or 
yellow  flowers,  and  tubercular,  nut-like  fruits. 
They  are  found  in  tropical  America,  India, 
and  Africa.  The  fmit  of  Guaiuma  ulniifvlia  is 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  agreeable  mucilage. 
In  Martinique  the  young  bark  is  used  to  cla- 
rify sugar,  while  the  infusion  of  the  old  bark 
is  employed  as  a  sudorific,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  G.  tomeniosa  is  called  in 
Jamaica  Bastard  Cedar.  Strong  fibres  are 
made  in  India  from  its  young  shoots. 


Ste,  fat,  ftire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there :   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w<>U,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  Quite,  ciir,  rule,  full :  trv.  Svrian.    ».  oe=  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  j 
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gaa~zu  -tl  (gu  as  ew\  s,  [A  South  Ameri- 
iraii  word. J 

Zool.  :  Cervii3  cimpestrts,  a  South  Anierir^in 
deer.  An  oUi'iisive  smell  proceeds  from  it, 
perceptible  half  a  mile  oU".    {Darwin.) 

'  gu'-ber-nan^o,  s.  [Lat,  guberTians,  pr.  par. 
of  gjiherno  ^  to  govern.]    Government. 

'■  with  tiioff«')'T«'f7tcrt  of  all  the  kfnji'a  teaa&taand 
subjects." — atryp^  :  JUeinoriaU  (au.  1550J. 

•  gu'-ber-nate,  v.t.  [Lat.  gjibcmatus,  pa. 
par.  of  gnberno  =  to  govern.]  To  govern,  to 
rule,  to  administer. 

■  gU-ber~na'-tlon,  s.     [Lat.  gnbematlo,  from 

[luhcrniitvs,  pa.  i>ai'.  of  giibemo  —  to  govern.] 
The  act  of  governing ;  goverumeut ;  rule ; 
direction. 

*'  May  not  the  matters  of  external  gyibemation  of 

the    church    bo   ilisput^df" — Upottitwood :  Church  of 

Scotland,  bk.  vL  (uu.  1596). 

•  gU'-ber-na-tive,  a.  [Eng.  gubematie); 
-ive.]  Ilaviiigthepowerof  governing  ;  goveru- 
iug. 

"  Real  and  gubrmative  vlsdom." — Bp.  fftteket. 

•  gu-ber-na-tor'-i-^,  a.    [Lat.  gubemator 

=  a  governor;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ial.]  01  or 
pertaining  to  a  governor  or  government. 

gud,  gude,  a.    [Good.] 

gud'-dle(l),  v.t.  (Etym. doubtful,  Jamieson 
suggests  Icel.  gvtUi  =  to  agitate  a  liquid  ;  gutl 
—  the  agitation  of  a  liquid.]  To  catch  fish 
with  the  hands,  by  groping  under  the  stones 
or  banks  of  a  stream- 

"  I  gudtlle  theui  Id  aneath  the  staces," — Bogff. 

giid'-dle  (2),  v.i.  [A  variant  of  (jvzzle  (q.v.).] 
To  guzzle  ;  to  drink  much  or  greedily. 

giid'-dle  (3),  v.t  [Etym.  doubtfW.]  To  per- 
form or  do  iu  a  bungling,  awkward  manner ; 

Ut  bungle. 

gud'-dle,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  Work  of  a 
dirty  or  greasy  nature. 

gud'-dling.  s.  [GuDDLE  (1).  i'-]  Tho  act  of 
catching  tish  by  groping. 

"Thtn  is  gMmpiug  or  fftiddHnsf,  ony  o'them  ye  like  to 
cat"— //otfy. 

gud'-ddk,  &     [Ru3s.]    A  Russian  fiddle. 

gude,  guid,  a.    [Good.] 

gud'e-ly.  «•  &  of'y-    [Goodly.] 

gud'e-man,  s.    [Goodman.] 

gud'e-sire,  s.  [Scotch  gttde  =  good  ;  Eng. 
siie.\    A  grandfather.    (Scott:  Antiq.^  ch.  ix.) 

•  gud'e-wiU,  s.  [GooDwiLu] 

1.  A  gratuity. 

2.  The  designation  given  to  the  proportion 
of  meal,  ground  at  a  mill,  which  is  due  to  the 
under-mitler. 

*gude'-will-y,  a.     [Eng.  gudewiU;  -y.] 

1.  Liberal. 

2.  Acting  spontaneously  ;  volunteering. 

■*  Alio  army  mslt  of  gfudeurilt!/  knichtU."— flclleti- 
dene:  T.  Lii-ius,  p.  S21. 

gudg'-eon,  *  go-joru  •  goj-one.  *  goj- 
une,  *  goy-on,  s.  [Fr.  goujon,  from  Lat. 
gobiotiem,  aci;us.  of  jfohio  =  a  gudgeon,  from 
Gr.  Kcu^td?  (kobios)  =  a  gudgeon  or  tench.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  lit.:  A  kind  of  small  fresh-water  fish, 
Gob'mjlnviatihs,  belonging  to  the  family  Cypri- 
nidte.  It  is  easily  caught,  and  is  also  used  as 
a  bait  in  pike-tishing. 

"Minnows  and  gudgeons   fforge  the   nnwholesome 
food."  Coteper  :  Progress  qf  EnroTt  i%Z. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  person  easily  caught,  duped,  or 
cheated  ;  a  gull. 

(2)  A  bait ;  an  allurement ;  something  to 
be  caught  to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 

"  But  fish  not  with  this  melnncholy  lAit. 
For  tbli  fool  8  fjudfjeon,  this  opiuioii.'* 

Sha/cesp.  :  iferchant  ctf  Venice,  L  L 

n.  Technically: 
1.  Machinery  : 

(1)  The  metallic  journal  piece  let  into  the 
end  of  a  wooden  shaft. 

(2)  The  bearing  portion  of  a  shaft. 

(3)  One  of  the  notches  in  the  carriek-bits 
for  receiving  the  metal  bushes  wherein  the 
spindle  of  a  windlass  traverses. 


2.  Navt. :  The  metallic  eye  bolted  to  the 
stern-post  to  hang  the  rudder  upon. 
B.  As  adj.:  Voracious,  greedy,  insatiable. 

"  In  valu  at  glory  !;ritt'rean  BobwcU  anaps." 

Wulcot :  I'eter  Pindar,  p.  107. 

"  gudg'-eon,  v.t.    [Gudo^on,  s.]    To  cheat, 
lu  di.ccive,  to  impose  upon. 

"To  be  jjiulijentiril  of  tbe  opportunities  which  had 
been  tlveu  you."— iif  U'.  :icatt.    {Ogiluie.} 

*  gud-line,   ^  gud-lene,    *  gud-Ung,   s. 

[A  corrupt,  of  O.    II.   Ger.   gvldcn  -  golden 
(q.v.).]    A  denomination  of  foreign  geld  coin. 

"Omnted  for  payment  of  the  gudlinei,  ailver-work, 
fliid  cthera  publick  deijta.' —  Actt  Cfmrtcs  I.  iod.  1814). 

vi.  Ilia. 

*  gue   (1),  s.    [Fr,  gueiix.]     A  rogue,  a  vaga- 
bond. 

*  gue  (2),  8.    [Etyra.  doubtful.]    (See  extract.) 

•'  Before  violins  were  Introduced,  the  muflic  was  per- 
formed  on  an  Inatiiimont  cilled  a  oi"',  wlijch  appeara 
to  hiive  bad  some  similarity  tu  a  violin,  but  h,-id  only 
two  strings  of  horae  hair,  and  was  played  opon  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  viollucellu,"— £<(mon»(fin(j ;  Zetland, 
ii.  5'',  uu. 

Gue'-bre,  Ghe'-ber,  Gue'-ber,  Ghe-ber, 
Ghe-bre,  s.     [Ters.  Gliebar.] 
Religions  &  Etknology : 

A.  As  subst. :  One  of  the  Fire- worshippers 
(q.v.).     See  also  Farsees  and  ZoroSstrians. 

"The  Ohebert  lay  so  much  stress  on  their  cushee  or 
girdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be  an  instaot  without  it."— 
i/oore:  Fire-  Wunhiiipert.    (Sot«  ) 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Fire- 
worshippers. 

"  The  GhtAer  belt  that  round  him  climg." 

JUoore  :  Pire-Worthippert. 

guel'-der,   gel'-der.  guel-dres,  .«.  &  a. 

[From  Gueldres,  tlie  French  name  of  Geldem, 
a  town  of  Germany,  on  tlie  Niers.] 

guelder-rose,  gelder-rose,  guel- 
di'os-rose,  s. 

Bot. :  Viburnum  Opulus,  a  shrubby  pbmt, 
six  or  eight  feet  high,  beltmging  to  the  order 
Capriroliacese,  and  the  trilie  Sambuceae.  It 
has  subglabrous  three-lobed  stipidate  leaves, 
and  cymes  of  white  flowers,  and  fruits  of  red 
trauHlucent  dnipos.  It  is  wild  iu  tlie  United 
btates,  Eurojie,  and  Siberia. 

Guelpb,  t  Guelf  (u  as  w),  s.   [A  proper  name 
=  \Volf.]    (Seedef.) 
History  : 

1,  Gen.  :  Tlie  name  given  to  successive 
D'kes  of  Havana.  In  a.d.  10S9  Guelj'h,  the 
son  of  Gnelpli,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  married  that 
Matilda,  daughter  of  IBonilace,  Luke  of  Tus- 
cany, who  in  1070  or  1077  made  the  church  of 
Rouie  heir  to  all  her  estates  in  and  out  of 
Italy,  and  being  divorced  and  remarried, 
formally  confirmed  the  gift  in  1102. 

2.  Specif.  :  The  name  of  a  political  party. 
It  arose  iu  tlie  twelfth  century,  when  a  contest 
took  jdaee  for  the  Imiterial  crown  between 
Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  whose  adherents 
were  called  Gliibellines  (q.v.),  and  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  nephew  of 
Guelf  or  Wclf,  Duke  of  Bavariix,  who  com- 
manded for  him  iu  the  fight.  Conrad  was 
successful  in  tlie  struggle.  The  exclamations 
Hie  Guelf  and  Hie  Gibelin  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  battle  cries  in  a  battle  before 
Weinsberg  between  the  two  rivals  in  a.d. 
1140.  The  name  Guelphs  was  greatly  extended 
to  all  ojii»onents  of  the  Emperor,  and  as  the 
Pope  liad  a  standing  feud  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  temporal  power  as  to  the  line  of 
deniar<'ation  between  their  respective  .iurisdic- 
tiona,  he  naturally  took  the  part  of  the  disaf- 
fected. Besides  this,  he  had  reasons  for  gi-ati- 
tude  to  the  House  of  Guelph.  [1.]  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Middle  Ages,  this  feud 
divided  Italy  and  Germany  into  hostile  fae- 
tinns.  The  royal  family  of  Britain  are  by 
descent  Guelphs. 

Guel'-phic  (U  as  w),  a.  [Ger. 
Guelph  (q.v,),  and  suiF.  -ic]  Of 
or  belonging  to  the  Gueliihs. 

GuelpMc-order,  s. 

]!>•!-. :  All  order  of  knightliood 
instituted  for  Hanover  on  Aug. 
12,  ISlr.,  by  the  English  Prince 
Regent,  afterwards  George  IV. 

gue'-non,  s.    [Fr.] 

/<nal. :  The  name  given  by  the 
French  to  certain  Simiadre  (Monkeys)  of  the 
Old  World.    They  belong  to  the  genera  Cer- 
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coiiitheeus  and  Cercocebus  ;  their  typo  is  tha 
Green  Monkey,  Cercocebus sohisvs. 

f guerdon,  " guer'-done. s.    [0. Fr., from 

Li>w  Lat.  wl'hrdiinum,  widar^dn,  a  hybiid 
compound,  CrnjiiO.  U.  Gcr.u'ider{Gtr.  wittier) 
=  against,  ami  Low  I^t.  rfoTiw7n  =  a  gift ;  cf. 
A.S.  widherledti,  a  reconi]iense.  from  widher 
■=.  against,  back  again,  and  kdti  =  a  loan. 
{Slceat.)"]  A  reward,  a  recompense,  a  return. 
a  requital. 

"  Verse,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  l>e  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed." 

Cuwpcr :  Vltaritg,  293. 

*  gruer'-don*  v.t.  [GrnnDON,  s.]  To  reward, 
to  recompense,  to  give  a  guerdon  to. 

•'  Fur  al  it  be  so  that  they  ben  youre  frendet,  tbeT» 
fore  shulli-n  ye  not  aufreii,  tliat  tliey  serve  you  foe 
nought,  but  ye  oughte  tlie  nther  giMrrdone  hem, 
and  sliewe  hem  youre  Xax^eaBa." —Chaucer :  TaU  of 
Alelibeua. 

* guer'-don-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guerdon;  -able.} 
That  may  or  shtiuld  lie  rewarded;  deserving 
of  a  guerdon  or  reward. 

"  Finding  it  at  well  auerd«nab7e,  as  grateful,  to 
publish  their  lil>ela."— £lr  O.  Buck:  Bitt.  lietearcheg, 
iU.  76. 

*  guer'-don-les8,    *  guer-don-lesse,   a, 

[Eng.  guerdon;  -less.l  Without  reward;  un- 
rewarded. 

"  But  loue  alas  quite  him  so  bis  wn^e 
With  ciuel  Unmiijer  xjlainly  at  tlie  last 
That  with  the  deatli  •juerdotd^ttif  he  iiasst.'* 

Chaucer:  Complay^nte,  897. 

guer-n-la,    guer-ril'-la,    s.  &   a.      [Sp. 
guerrilla  —  a  skirmish,  a  little  war;  dimin.  of 
gucrra  (Fr.   guerre)  ~  war,   ti'om  O.  H.  Ger. 
werra  =  discord.]    [War.] 
A«  As  substantive : 

1.  An  irregular  warfare  can-ied  on  by  small 
independent  bands ;  an  irregular,  petty  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on  war  in  an  irregular 
manner;  a  memlier  of  an  independent  band 
engaged  in  predatory  and  irregular  attacks 
upon  an  enemy. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  t 
band  of  guerillas ;  carrying  on  war  in  an  ir- 
regular manner  ;  consisting  of  guerillas. 

'■  The  OneriUa  Ijand 
Came  like  Night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land." 
Hcott  ;    VisUiii  of  Don  Roderick,  49. 

^  Guerilla  war  or  warfare:  An  irregular 
mode  of  carrying  on  war  by  means  of  small, 
independent  bands  of  armed  men,  self-consti- 
tuted and  ordered,  unconnected  with  a  regu- 
lar army,  and  entitled  to  dismiss  themselvaa 
at  any  time.  Guerilla  wo.rfare  is  mainly  carrie(* 
on  in  a  country  occupied  by  an  enemy. 

Guem'-^ey,  s.  &  a.    [Norm.  Fr.  (?).  | 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ceog. :  One  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

B,  .-15  inlj.  :  (See  the  compound). 

Guernsey-lily,  s. 

Bot. :  Nerine  sarnieiisis. 

g:uer  -  ril  -  le' -  rd  (le  as  lye)»  s.  [Sp.]  A 
guerilla,  or  gucrillist. 

gruer-ril'-list.  guer-il'-list,  s.  [Eng. 
giieTill(a);  -ist.]  A  member  of  a  band  of 
guerillas  ;  one  who  caiTies  on  guerilla  warfare. 

guess.  *  ges,  *  gesse,  *  gess-yn,  i'.  t.  &  i. 

[Dan.  glsse ;  Sw.  gissa  =  to  guess  ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  giska ;  Dut.  gissen ;  Dan.  gjelte  =  to 
guess.  Probably  g\tess  meant  originally  to 
try,  to  get,  being  a  secondary  (desiderative) 
verb  formed  from  to  get.  iSkeat.y] 
A.  Tranf'itive: 

1.  To  f'lrm  an  opinion  concenung  without 
any  certain  grounds  or  means  of  knowledge  ; 
to  judge  of  at  random. 

"  And  ijuessini  wh.it  wor.la  anciently  meant,  wlth- 
nut  cousTilting  tlie  ancieuta  to  know  the  fact." — Water- 
land:    Works,  iii.  T,'3. 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  or  idea  of  on  probable 
or  reasonable  grounds ;  to  conclude  with  pro- 
bability. 

"  .Ambushed  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress. 
To  be  TaxaU.iu  enemies  I  guest  " 

Drgden :  Jitdian  Emperor,  i.  2. 

3.  To  conjecture  rightly  ;  to  divine  ;  to  solve 
by  a  correct  conjecture;  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  concerning  ;  as,  To  guess  a  riddle. 

"  So  much  room  aa  to  gurta  what  he  would  be  at.'— 
Wnrburfon:  Divine  Legation  [Dedic.  Co  the  Free 
ThitiJci'rs). 

*  4.  To  hit  upon  ;  to  reproduce  from  memory. 

"  Tell  me  their  words,  as  nearly  as  thou  caiiat  gue*i 
tbein."  Sh<tkeiip. :  S  B^nry  VI.,  \\:  L 

5.  To  think,  to  sujipose,  to  imagine,  to  believe. 


b6il,  b6^;  poiit.  jor^l;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -5[ng, 
-elan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^I.  d^ 
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B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  a  conjecture  ;  to  make  a  guess  ; 
to  estimate. 

"  The  niet  of  tbia  llond,  aa  Englisclie  men  ffesseth."^ 
TrevUa.  11,  89. 

2.  To  believe,  to  eujtpose. 


*3.  To  imagine. 

"  I  ffftniilt!  that  I  bur  In  o  p&nvere  .  .  .  alte  metea 
that  lien  iiiftad  hi  cmft  of  haiiien.—lVycliffo  :  Omietii 
x\.  17     {Pum<cy.) 

4.  To  judge  at  random.     (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Guts*  at  htT  jfjiiH." 
Shitkesp.  :  Anlojiy  i  Cleopatra,  iii.  B. 

*  &  To  aira. 


%  Crahb  thus  discriminates  between  to 
ffuess  and  to  conjecture :  "  We  plies'!  that  a  thing 
actually  is  ;  we  conjectvre  tliat  which  may  be  : 
we  giicss  that  it  is  a  certain  hour  ;  we  conjec- 
ture at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions. 
The  guessing  is  ojiposcd  to  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  a  thing ;  the  conjecturing  is  opposed 
to  the  full  conviction  of  a  thing;  a  child 
guesses  at  that  itoi-tion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  projierly  Irarned  ;  a  fanciful  person 
emphiys  conjcdinr  where  ho  cannot  draw  any 
positive  conclusion."     {Crahh:  Eng.  Synon.) 

I^iess.  *  gesse,  *  guesse»  s.    [Guess,  v.] 

1,  A  conjecture;  a  judgment  at  random,  or 
without  certain  grounds  or  reasons. 

"  If  right  this  j7««*itl  of  mine." 

Scon  :  Lord  af  the  Itfet  IL  10. 

2.  A  riddle.    (Scotch.) 
gness-rope.  guess-warp,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  rnjie  having  onf  end  fastened  to 
a  distant  object,  in  order  to  warp  a  vessel 
towards  the  object. 

Guiss-warp  boom : 

Naut. :  A  spar  run  out  from  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  with  a  rope  attached  near  its  outer 
extremity,  for  boats  to  ride  by  when  the 
vessel  is  at  her  moorings. 

guess-worlc,  s.    [Guesswork.] 

*guess  (2),  s.     [A  corruption  of  guise  (q.v,).] 

G*iise,  manner,  fashion,  sort. 

"  My  Iftily  laabella  U  of    auother  gueta    mould."— 
E.   IValpole. 

gnes3'-er,  * gess-are,  s.  [Eng.  guess;  -cr.] 
One  who  guesses  or  conjectures  ;  a  conjec- 
turer. 

"A  man  that  never  hits  on  the  right  side,  cannot  be 
called  a  bad  gitess9T."—Bentlcy :  Sermons,  iii. 

guess' -ing,  *gess-iiig»  •  gess-lnge, 
gess-ynge,  /-r.  pa.,  «.,  &  s.     [Guess,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  conjecturing  or 
judging  at  random  ;  a  guess,  a  conjecture. 

"  William  wroot  ao  by  his  owne  ffeuynge."—Trensa, 

11.  59. 

*  guess- ing-l^»  adv.  [Eng.  g^iessing ;  -hj.]  By 
guess,  by  conjecture ;  conjeeturally.at  random. 

"  I  have  a  letter  guetsimj^u  set  down." 

&hakesp. :  Lear.  Ui  7. 

•guess'-ive,  a.  [Eng.  guess ;  -ive.]  Con- 
jectural. 


guess'-work,  s.  [Eng.  guess,  and  work.] 
Work  ptTformed  by  mere  guess  or  at  random  ; 
guessing,  conjecture. 

guest,  *  gest,  *  geste,  *  gist,   s.     [A.S. 

g(est,  gest,  gast,  gist,  girst ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
gesti  ;  Dan.  giest ;  Sw.  gast ;  Dan,  gast ;  Goth. 
gnsts ;  Ger.  gast,  all  =  a  guest ;  Lat.  hosti?  = 
a  stranger,  a  guest,  an  enemy,  from  a  root 
ghan  =  to  strike.) 

1.  A  person  received  and  entertained  in  the 
house  or  at  the  table  of  another,  whether  by 
invitation  or  otherwise ;  one  who  lodges  or 
resides  temporarily  at  an  hotel  or  lodging- 
house. 

"Lochiel.  anrrnunded  by  more  than  six  hundred 
bmadaworde,  was  there  to  receive  hie  guests." — J/acir tt- 
lay:  IlUt.  Eng.,  ch.  xili. 

2.  Any  person,  thing,  or  being  temporarily 
residing,  living,  or  placed  in  another. 

"Go,  soul,  the  hoAy's guest." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  The  Lie. 

3.  A  name  given  by  the  superstitious  vulgar 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  any  object  which 
they  consider  as  the  prognostic  or  omen  of 
the  approach  of  a  stranger. 


*  guest-dutmber,  «.  A  room  appropri- 
ated to  tjie  entertaiimient  of  guests. 

"  Wliere  ia  tho  gufnt-duimlier,  whnre  I  iihall  eat  the 
poasover  with  tuy  discli'U>Hf  "— j/ar/c  xlv.  14. 

*  guest-haU,  *  gcst-halle,  s.  A  guest- 
chanilier. 

"  Fair  him  gmt  in  the  gest-haf/c." 

Lay  le  Freine.  2ST. 

■  guest-hous,  '  gest-hus,  s.  An  inn, 
a  jtlace  of  ent4.'it«innn_-nt. 

"  nospUlum.  grtthua."—  Wright :  i'ol.  of  Vocab.,  j>.  95. 

*guest-rlte,  s.  The  ollices  due  towards 
a  guest. 

"  Ho  would  not  bear 
la  hiB  black  fleete  that  guesf-rUe  to  the  war." 

Chapman:  Homer;  Odyuey  tlx\. 

guest-rope,  s.    [Guess-rope.] 

"  guest'-^tak-er,  s.  [A  corruption  of  gist-taker^ 
that  is,  one  who  took  in  cattle  to  pasture.]  An 
agister. 

*  guest,  *gest-en,  v.(.  &  t.     [M.H.G.  gesten; 

Sw.  gdsta;  Dan.  gjestc.}     [Guest,  s.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  entertain  as  a  guest ;  to 
treat  hospitably. 

"  Hifl  men  wer  well  ge$ted  with  brede.  wyne  and  light." 
Robert  de  lirunne,  p.  ISO. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  lodge  as  a  guest ;  to  be  a 
guest. 

To  auett  with  htm,  aii<I  see  bis  hand  bestow 
Rights  of  our  frleiidBhii)  " 

Chapman-  Homer;  Odyttey  xx\-7. 

•guesf-en,  *geBt-nen,  •glst-nen,  f.(.  & 

i.     [Guest,  s,] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  entertain  or  lodge  as  a  guest. 

" '&e gestened  tbam  wit  him  th.it  night  " 

Cursor  Mandi,  2,riL 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lodge,  to  be  a  guest, 

"He  wule  giitnen  inld  on."— .4nrT»n  fiiipte,  p,  402. 

*guest'-mg,  *ge8t-ing,   *gest-inge,  s. 

[Eng.  guest ;  -ing.]     A  lodging  as  a  guest. 
"  Thai  toke  thair  getting  in  the  tun." 

Cursor  Mundt.  11.+48. 

"guest-ive,  a.  [Eng.  guest;  -ive.]  Pertain- 
ing or  suited  to  a  guest ;  hospit.able. 

"Besides,  if  I  go  hmne, 
My  mother  ia  with  two  doubts  ouercome  : 
If  she  sliall  stay  with  me.  and  take  fit  f^re 
For  all  such  guests,  as  there  aetke  gueM'me  fare." 
Warner:  AlbUms  Eng..  bk.  i:vi. 

*  guest-nihg,  *  gest'-en-^g,  *  gest- 
ning,   *gest-nlnge,    *gest-nyng,   s. 

[Eng.  gufsten  ;  -ing.]    A  lodging  as  a  guest; 
hospitality,  a  feast. 
"  Darie  holdith  riche  gettnyng."    AlUaunder,  1,778. 

*  guest'-on-ye,  s.    [Eng.  gest^n  ;  -y.]    A  feast. 

"The  lordya  that  of  valew  were, 
Tliey  come  to  that  gettonyt." 

Torrent  of  Portugal,  2.724. 

guesf-wise,  adv,  [Eng.  guest;  -wise.]  In 
the  manner  of  a  guest ;  like  a  guest. 

"  I  entering  iruext-unae  on  a  time 
The  frollclie  Tbsbane  court." 

Warner :  Albtona  England,  vi.  8t 

guet-tar'-da,  s.  [Named  after  Etienne  Guet- 
tard,  a  French  botimist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Guet- 
tardidse.  Tlie  bark  arid  root  of  Guettarda 
coccinea,  G.  Antirrhaia,  and  G.  Angelica  are 
febrifuges  and  astringents. 

guet-tar'-di-dae,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gu£ttard(a), 
and  Lat.  fern.  jil.  ad^j.  suff.  -ida;.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonaceae,  tribe  Coffeae. 

gueux  (eux  nearly  as  u),  5.  [Fr.  =  a  beggar, 
a  ragamuffin,  a  rascal,  a  blackguard.] 

Hist. :  The  nickname  taken  by  the  patriots 
of  the  Low  Countries  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  opposed  the  religious  and  political 
tyranny  of  Philip  IL,  King  of  Spain. 

gue-ve'-i,  s.     [A  South  African  word.] 

Zool.  :  Various  species  of  Cephalopus,  spec. 
C.  piignuya.  a  diminutive  antelope  abovit  a 
foot  high,  occurring  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Called  by  the  Dutch  the  Kleene  Boc,  &c. 
There  are  other  species  of  Guevei. 

gue-vi'-ni-a  (u  as  w),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Protence;e.     Tlie  fruit  of 

one  species  of  the  genus  is  said  to  be  sold  in 

the  markets    of    Chili,   under   the  name  of 

Avellano. 

giif-faw',  guf-fa'.  s.  [Onomatopoetic]  A 
loud  burst  of  Iaiit,dit.er. 

"The  skirl  at  the  end  of  the  ffHfa."-~Scott  .■  Antt' 
qTiary.  ch.  xxxv. 


giif  ~fer,  8.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  nams 
f<jr  tiie  viviparous  Uleimy,  Zoarcus  viviparug. 

gug'-gle,  v.i.  [Imitative ;  cf.  gurgle.]  To 
make  a  sound  like  tliat  of  a  liquid  passing 
through  a  ruirrow  apertn?*.  or  of  air  being 
forced  through  a  liquid  ;  to  gvT^le. 

"One  .  .  .  red  guggling  turley-eock.*"  —  Oortt/U  : 
FVench  /{evolution,  \it.  il..  ok.  tv.,  vh.  Iv. 

gug'-gle,  s.  [GuoGLE,  v.]  A  sound  as  of  water 
or  other  liquid  passing  through  a  narrow  aper- 
ture, or  of  air  being  passed  through  a  liquid  ; 
a  gurgle. 

t  guhr,  «.  [Ger.,  =  0)  fermentation,  working ; 
(■.i)  See  def.,  from  gahren  =  to  ferment.] 

Min. :  A  loose  earthy  deposit  in  the  cavities 
of  rocks,  generally  white,  in  which  case  it  is 
probably  ciilcareous,  but  sometimes  reddish  or 
reddish-yellow  from  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  iron. 

gui'-ac,  gui'-^r-oum  (gul  as  g:wi),  gwi'- 
a~cuiu,  s.    [GuAiAcuM.] 

Gui-a'-na,  Guy-a'-ua,  Guay-a'-na  (Gul, 
Guy,  and  Guay  as  Gwe),  a.  &  a.  [The 
native  name.] 

A.  As  subst. :  An  extensive  country  In  tho 
northern  part  of  South  Ameriea,  between  the 
Amazon  and  tlie  Orinoco  rivers,  divided  into 
Brazilian,  British,  Dutch,  French  and  Vene- 
zuelan Guiana. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Gnlana-bark,  a. 

Pkarm.  :  The  bark  of  Portlandia  hexandra, 
used  as  a  febrifuge.  Called  more  fully  French 
Guiana  Bark. 

t  gui'-baa,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Zool. :  An  uutdentil'ied  mammal  Trembling 
the  ga  elle.     {Goldsmith.) 

gui'-bel-Une,  s.  &  a.    [Ghibellinb  ] 

Gui'-co-war,  s.  [Mahratta  =  cowherd.]  The 
title  of  the  Mahratta  sovereign  of  Guzerat,  in 
the  west  of  India.     His  capital  is  Baroda. 

gUld'-a-blC,  a.  [Eng.  g^iid^e) ;  -able.]  That 
may  or  can  be  guided,  led  or  directed. 

"A  BubmlBsive  an&  auidable  spirit,  a  dispoeltion 
easy  to  &\1.'— Sprat  :  Sertnon  be/ore  the  King  (1676), 
p.  IL 

*  guid'-age  (age  as  i^),  «.  [Eng.  guid(e); 
-age.] 

1,  Ord.  Lan^.  :  The  act  of  guiding ;  guid- 
ance ;  direction. 

2.  Law :  The  reward  or  pay  given  for  safe- 
conduct  through  a  strange  or  unknown 
country. 

guid'-an9e,  *  guyd-ance,  s.  [Guide,  v.] 
The  act  of  guiding,  leading,  or  directing; 
direction  ;  government. 

guide,  *  gyden,  *  gyde,  v.t.  [Ft.  guider; 
Ital.  guidare;  8p.  guiar ;  ultimately  from 
Goth,  witan  =  to  watch ;  A.S.  urilan  =  to 
know,  witan  =  to  observe ;  hence  the  original 
meaning  was  to  cause  or  make  to  know,  to 
show.] 

1.  To  direct,  lead  or  conduct  in  a  way, 
course,  or  path. 


2.  To  direct,  to  rule,  to  regulate,  to  manage. 

"How  incapable  la  he  frequently  found  of  guiding 
'hvtQseM."—aoldamith  :  On  Polite  Learning,  ch.  X- 

3.  To  point  out  the  course  to  be  pursued  by ; 
to  direct  or  lead  towards  the  proper  or  cor- 
rect course. 

"To  assist  your  recollection,  and  guide  your  Judg- 
ment."— Sir  II'.  Jones:  Charge  la  the  Orand  Jury  at 
Calcutta,  Dec.  4.  1788. 

4.  To  influence ;  to  direct,  turn,  or  lead  in 
any  direction. 

"  In  all  this  they  are  guided  by  nntare."— fiurfaj ;  On 
the  Sublime  *  Beautiful,  pt  iii..  b.  9. 

5.  To  instruct  and  direct. 

*  6.  To  attend  to,  to  manage,  to  super- 
intend. 

"  I  will  that  the  younger  woman  marry,  bear  child- 
ren, and  guide  the  house."— 1  Timothy  v.  n. 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  guide  and 
to  coTuluct,  see  Conduct. 

guide,  *  gide,  *  gyde,  s.    [Fr.  guide;  ItaL 

guida  ;  Sp,  (/Tn'a.]     [GuiDE,  f.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  or  that  which  guides,  directs. 


fate,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pfit, 
or,  wore,  W9II,  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sirrian.     se.  oe  -  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


guideless— guile 
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or  conducts  another  iu  his  way  or  course;  a 
conductor ;  a  leader. 

"  My  feet  fuid  haiida  nt  leoKth  became 
OufdM better  thiui  mineeyea." 

M'lirtlsworth  :  ETCnriion,  bk.  v. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  guides  or  directs 
a  person  in  his  conduct  or  course  of  life;  a 
director. 

"They  have  all  the  same  pastoral  jni(<io«appolutc(l." 
— Pearson. 

3.  A  director ;  a  resulator  ;  a  ruler. 

"  Who  the  fjulde  of  nature,  but  only  tbe  QoH  of 
nature?"— //(JoAer:  A'cctea.  Polity. 

4.  A  guide-book  (q.v.). 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Civ,  Eng.  :  A  pile  driven  to  mark  a  site. 

2.  Mach. :  A  pulley  to  direct  a  band  in  a  new 
ilirectioQ. 

3.  Mil.  {PL) :  A  corps  of  the  French  army, 
formed  in  1774.  They  were  made  by  Napo- 
leon I.  into  a  guard.  When,  iu  1860,  Savoy 
and  Nice  were  annexed  by  France  in  compen- 
sation for  aid  rendered  to  Italy  in  the  war 
with  Austria,  it  was  a  party  of  Guides  wlio 
l>laced  the  French  flag  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  to  shouts  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur." 

i.  Music :  A  direction ;  a  mark  of  direction. 

5.  Print. :  A  printer's  copy-holder,  which 
marks  the  line. 

6.  Rail.  Eng. :  An  additional  rail  to  keep  a 
locomotive  or  car  on  the  track  in  curves,  cross- 
ings, or  steep  grades.  [Guide-rail,  Guard- 
rail.] 

7.  Sewing-mack.:  Ameans  of  directing  eloth 
to  the  edge  or  face-plate  of  a  gauge,  in  making 
a  hem  or  tuck. 

8.  Steam-eng.:  One  of  the  bars  which  keep 
in  line  the  blocks  on  the  cross-head  of  the 
piston-rod.    [Guidf.-blook.] 

9.  Sitrg.  :  A  tool  or  instrument  director,  as 
the  staff  or  director  of  a  surgeon's  prolie  or 
bistoury. 

10.  Water-wheels :  A  plate  in  the  curb  of  a 
water-wheel  to  direct  the  water  upou  the 
buckets  of  the  wheeL 

guide-blocks,  s.  pL 

ateavi-engin.  :  Metallic  pieces  with  parallel 
Bides  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the  cross-head,  and 
sliding  as  guides  on  the  side  frames  to  keep 
the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  direct. 

guide-book,  s.  A  book  containing  di- 
rections for  travellers  or  tourists  ill  a  strange 
country,  giving  information  as  to  places  passed 
through,  means  of  transit,  &c. 

guide-main,  s.  A  hand-guide,  a  me- 
chanical contri\ance  for  regulating  the  posi- 
J.iun  of  tlie  wrist  in  pianoforte  playing,  in- 
vented by  Kalkbrenner. 

guide-pile,  s. 

Hydrant.  Engui.  ;  A  pile  driven  to  mark 
out  or  limit  the  field  of  operation  or  a  site. 

guide-pulley,  s. 

Ma-ck.  :  A  pulley  for  directing  or  changing 
the  line  of  motion  of  a  belt,  but  not  otherwise 
cuucerued  in  the  transmission  of  motion. 

guide-rail,  s. 

Kail.  Kngin. :  An  additional  rail,  usually 
placed  midway  between  the  two  ordinary  rails 
of  a  railway,  and  employed  iu  connection  v.ith 
mechanical  devices  on  the  engine,  carriat;es, 
or  both,  in  preventing  the  rolling-stock  fruiu 
running  off  the  rails.  The  centre  rail,  gripped 
by  horizontally  rotating  wheels,  acts  as  a 
guide -rail. 

guide-screw,  s. 

llach.:  A  screw  for  directing  or  regulating 
Certain  movements. 

guide-tube,  £■ 

Mach. :  A  contrivance  by  which  a  boring- 
l)it  or  drill  is  guided,  consisting  commonly  of 
a  ilxed  tube  to  prevent  swerving. 

•  guide'-less,  a.     [Eng.  guirf*;  -less."]    Desti- 
tute of  or  without  a  guide,  leader,  or  director. 

"  Hifl  guideUss  youth." 

Piipe :  Homer ;  Odyssey  ii,  219. 

•guide' -lesS"neS8,s.    [Eng.  gvideUss ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  without  a  guide. 
"To  fiyht  with povfTly and  ffuidelessneu." — C.  Mings. 
It]/:  Altvtt  Ludce,  ch.  iL 

plide'-post,  s.     (Eng.  guide,  and  post.]     A 
post  erected  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more 


roads  for  tin-  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  way 
to  tiavclhrs  ;  a  tlnger-post. 

guid'-er,  •  gyd-er,  3.  [Eng.  guid{e);  -er.] 
One  who  gnidts,  directs,  or  conducts  ;  a  guide, 
a  hadcr,  a  director. 

"  Honcf.  and  ohut  your  gatcn  upon  ua.  _^ 

Our  guidiT,  come  ;  to  the  IU>mnu  camp  conduct  UB. 
Shakenp. :  Coriolanu4.  i.  7. 

*  guid'-er-esB,  *  gid'-er-esse,  «.  [Eng. 
gxider ;  -ess.l  A  female  guide  or  leader,  a 
conductress. 

"  O,  quod  I,  thou  that  are  guiderest  ol  veiy  light."  — 
Chaucer:  BoetMus,  p.  108. 

•  guide' -ship,  *  guid-scblp.  *  guide - 
Schip.  s.     iKn^'.  guide  :  -.ship.] 

1.  Guidance,  government. 

■•Hodesired  that  they  wuuhl  semi  to  France  for  the 
duik  of  Alhanie.  to  cum  mid  lesaaive  the  auctoritie 
nnd ffuidscJiip off iheTeaXme."—PUscoUie:  Cron, , p. 2'JO. 

2.  Treatment. 

"  An"  our  ain  lada— 
Gar'd  them  work  liard.  an'  little  sust'nance  gae, 
That  I  was  even  at  their  guidethip  wae." 

Ross :  Belenore.  p.  62. 

gui'-don,  s.    [Fr.i 

1,  A  swallow-tailed  company  flag  in  a  cavalry 
regiment,  half  red  and  half  white,  dividing  at 
the  fork.  The  red  above  has  *'  U.  S."  in  white. 
The  white  is  below,  and  has  the  letter  of  the 
company  in  red.  The  fly  is  3  feet  5  inches  to 
the  end  of  the  tail  ;  the  head  is  27  inches. 
The  lance  is  9  feet  long,  including  spear  and 
ferrule. 

*  2.  A  standard-bearer. 

*  3.  One  of  a  community  established  by 
Charlemagne  at  Rome  to  guide  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Guig'-net,  s.  [Adrien  Guignet,  a  noted  French 

painter  (?).] 

Guignet's-green,  s. 

Chan.  :  Chromic  liydroxide,  CraO(OH)4. 
Obtained  by  fusing  together  equal  molecules 
of  potiissium  bichromate  and  crystallized 
boric  acid,  and  lixiviating  the  fused  mass  with 
water.  The  residue  is  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  used  as  a  green  pigment. 

gui-lan-di'-na,  s.  [Named  after  filelcliior 
Guilandina,  a  "Prussian  traveller  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Padua  ;  he  died  iu  1580.1 

Bot.  :  The  Nicker-tree.  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants,  sub-order  Cfesalpiniese,  tribe  Eii- 
csesalpinieae.  The  bark  and  very  bitter  seeds 
of  Guihnulina  Bonduc,  an  Indian  tree,  when 
pounded  small  and  mixed  with  castor  oil,  form 
a  valuable  external  application  in  incipient 
hydrocele,  and  the  leaves  fried  with  a  little 
castor  oil.  act  as  a  discutient  in  hernia  humer- 
alis.  The  seeds,  called  Bonduc  or  Nicker- 
nuts,  are  hard  and  smooth  ;  they  are  used  in 
the  East  for  rosaries,  necklaces,  &c. 

guild,  gild,  '  gUde,  *  gyeld,  *  gyylde, 
*gylde,  '  yilde,  s.  [A.S.  gild  =  a.  pay- 
ment ;  gegyldscipe  —  a  guild  ;  gegilda  =  a  mem- 
ber of  a"  guild;  gkldan,  gyldan  =to  pay  (Eng. 
yield) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  gild  =  a  guild  or  com- 
pany ;  Icel.  gildi  =  payment;  Goth,  gild  = 
tribute- money  ;  Ger.  gilde  =  a  guild.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  society  or  corporation  belonging  to  the 
same  class,  trade,  or  pursuits,  combined  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  of  their  interests. 

"It  was  origiu-illy  governed  by  a  guild  aiid  guild- 
mneter;  whicn  waa  the  origin  of  corporations.  amA 
took  rwe  before  tlie  time  of  the  Conquest ;  the  name 
being  Saxon,  signifying  a  fraternity,  which  unitea  and 
fllugd  its  effeoU  into  a  cummoa  stock,  and  is  derived 
irum  ffildit'i.  to  pay.  A  guild  was  a  public  feast,  to 
commemorate  the  time  of  the  institutiou ;  and  the 
ffuildlxll  the  place  in  which  the  fraternity  assem- 
bled."—i'e»iit(i»f.'  Journey  frtym  Chester  ;  Lichfield, 

•  2.  A  guildhall. 

"The  roome  was  large  and  wide 
As  It  some  gyeld  or  solemne  temple  were." 

Spciuer:  F.  V-.  H-  vli  4S. 

3.  A  company  or  fellowship  of  any  kind  ; 
an  association. 

"  He  was  so  deserted. 
Not  to  be  called  into  their  guiid." 

Ben  Jonson  :  Masques ;  Chloridta. 

n.  Hist. :  The  essential  principle  of  the 
guild  is  the  banding  together  for  mutual  help, 
enjoyment  and  encouragement.  Some  German 
scholars  tind  the  origin  of  guilds  in  the  sacrifi- 
cial assemblies  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  ;  Wilda, 
Brentano,  and  others  see  in  the  family  the 
germ  from  which  it  w;is  developed  ;  others 
asain  maintain  that  guilds  have  sprung  from 
the  Roman  collegia.  More  than  2.000  years 
ago  tlie  Geeeks  had  their  eranoi  and  thia^ui, 
and  Numa  is  said  to  have  encouraged  the  for- 


mation of  craft  guilds,  of  which  Plutarch 
enumerates  nine.  The  principal  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were- 

1.  Frith  or  Peace  Guilds,  widely  ipread  ovei 
the  north  of  Europe  in  earlytiines.  They  were 
sworn  associations  for  the  protection  of  right 
and  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  in  England 
the  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  the  guild 
for  its  members  was  recognised.  One  of  the 
moat  remarkable  of  these  guilds  was  that 
founded  at  Roeskild  by  Canute  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  piracy  of  the  Vikings. 

2.  On  the  Continent  the  clergy  formed  speciaJ 
societies  called  (hiilJs  of  the  Kalenders,  from 
the  day  of  meeting  being  on  the  kalecds  of  each 
month.  The  only  English  guild  (tf  this  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  is  known,  was  at  Bristol  It 
kept  the  town  records,  aud  in  later  years  sup- 
ported a  school  for  the  Jews. 

3.  Tlie  Social  or  Religions  Guilds.  Their  ob- 
ject included  not  only  devotions  and  orisons, 
but  every  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  above 
all  things  mutual  assistance  of  the  guild  bro- 
thers in  every  exigency,  and  burial  of  the  dead. 

4.  The  Trade  Guilds,  which  were  of  two 
orders — mercliant  guiUIs  and  crafi  guilds.  The 
former,  from  being  composed  of  men  of  sub- 
stance—in many  cases  landowners  as  well  as 
traders— early  obtained  State  recognition  by  a 
clause  in  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
borough  or  town  in  which  the  guild  was  held. 
In  London  and  Florence  we  do  not  hear  of  mer- 
chant guilds ;  there  the  craft  guilds  early  as- 
serted their  associating  power  and  indepen- 
dence, and  gradually  took  a  place  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  government.  The  men 
of  the  craft  guihls  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  customs  of  their  craft,  framed  further 
ordinances  for  its  regulation  (including  care 
against  fraudulent  woikmanship),  saw  those 
ordinances  properly  enforced,  and  punished 
the  guild  brothers  who  infringed  them.  From 
the  craft  guilds  arose  the  twelve  great  Com- 
panies of  London  and  the  Aite  Majori  of 
Florence.  Few  important  towns  in  England 
were  without  craft  guilds.  London,  York, 
Exeter,  Norwich,  Bristol,  and  Coventry  were 
busy  with  their  life  ;  but  "all  that  remains  of 
the  ancient  guilds  in  the  liveries  of  to-day  is 
their  common  eating  and  drinking."  In  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Constantinople, 
guilds  once  formed  the  strength  of  commerce. 
They  were  abolished  in  France  in  1789,  and  in 
Germany  90  years  later,  though  in  that  coun- 
try there  is  a  movement  for  their  revivaL 
Russia  has  no  guilds  ;  tbe  tra<le  associations 
were  imposed  by  Catherine  and  Peter  the 
Great.     {Miss  L.  T.  Smith,  in  Encyc.  Brit.) 

^ulld-brother,  s.  A  fellow-member  off 
a  guild. 

guild-rents,  s.  pi.  Rents  payable  to  the 
Crown  by  any  guild  or  fraternity. 

* guild'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  guild;  -able.]  Liable 
to  a  t;ix.' 

"Our  ministers  in  tbe  plucea  guUdabl«."—IiattaU : 
CulUctiim  of  titatutet.  p.  279. 

guUd'  -  er,  *  gild  -  er.  *  gild  -  em,  s.    [A 

corrupt,  of  Dut.  k  Ger.  gulden  =  a  tlorin,  aa 
if  a  coin  of  gueders  or  geldrers.]  A  coin  curreut 
in  Holland  and  worth  twenty  stivers,  or  about 
Is.  8d.  sterling. 

"One  proiector  was  for  coining  ffuiW«r*;  another 
(or  coining  dollars."— i^(ioau/<iv,'  aist.  Eng.,  ca.  xiL 

guild-liaU',  *  gylde-lialle.  s.  fEng.  guild, 
and  hall.]  A  hall  where  a  guild  or  corj.ora- 
tiou  meets;  a  town-hall;  a  corporation-hall; 
specif.,  the  town-hall  of  London. 

"After  this  she  went  into  GuildhaU.  and  there 
gave  an  account  of  her  message  to  Wiat,  and  his 
ftnawer."'~fiur7i((.-  UUt.  Reform,  (an.  l&M). 

gmld'-ry,  *.  [Eng.  guild;  -ry.}  A  guild  ;  the 
members  of  a  guild.    (Scotch.) 

guile  (1).    •  glle.     *  gyle,   s.      [0.    Fr. 

guile,  gilc:  Prov.  guH,  from  an  O.  h.  Ger. 
word  represented  by  A.S.  rril ;  Icel.  vel,  vcel 
=  a  trick,  guile.  (Skeat)']  Deceit,  craft, 
cunning,  artifice,  dupUcity.     [Wile.] 

"  .\n  Israelite  indeed  iu  whom  there  la  no  guS^"^ 
John  i.  47. 

*  guile  (2).  ^  glle,  *  gU-en,  '  gyle.  *gyUe 

v.t.    [O.  Fr.  guilcr.]    [Guile,  s.] 

1.  To  deceive,  to  delude. 

"  Ofte  sche  doth  me  gyle.'        Sir  Ferumbrat,  3,3*7. 

2.  To  disguise  craftily. 

"  Is  it  repentance. 
Or  only  a  f.'iir  show  to  guile  his  mischief  t" 

BetiutnorU  i  Fletcher, 


boil,  b^ ;  poiit,  J  6^1 ;  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9liln,  benph  ;  go,  gem ;  tMn.  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  -  shun :  -tlon,  -sion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -We,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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*gUlled.a.     (lOng.  giLiUe);  -ed.] 

1,  Deceived,  deluded. 

2.  Deceitiul,  treacherous. 

"  T\iMB  'jrtimiient  In  Imi  tho  guil^  than 
I'o  a  most  (luiiKi-^ruUEi  ftt-.i." 

H/taktap. :  Merchant  (tf  Venice,  L  L 

mile'-ful,  *gilo-ful,  *guyle-fuU.  'gyle- 

ftll.  a.     [Eiig.   (inilc;   ■jvl[h.']     Wily,  rr.iliy, 
deceitful,  treachennis  ;  tiill  ot* guile  or  cralt. 
"To  whom  the  ffuilt^/aUcmviT  thii-i  rcijlicd  " 

Milt'jii :  j:  L.,  U   MT. 

•gnile-fol  ly. 'gUe  full,  •  gyle-ful-U. 

udv.  lEiig.  giiilpful;  -ly.]  In  a  guileful, 
treacherous,  crafty,  or  deceitful  manner; 
deceitfully. 

"To  whom  tbe  tempter  j7iv'/<"/'*"tf  replied." 

JIUton:  I'.  L..  Ix.  666. 

•guile'-ful-ness,  5.  [Eng.  guikfid;  -nm.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  Itoing  guileful ;  treach- 
ery, duplicity,  deceit,  craft. 

gnile'-less,  «.  [Ent;.  {;ui7«  ;  -less.]  Free  from 
guile,  deceit,  or  duplicity ;  aiucore,  frank, 
honest. 

"  If  I  thy  jfiiiUlesi  Iwisom  h/vd, 
Mills  own  would  ijut  ho  dry." 

liyrott :  ChiUle  Uaratd.  L  18. 

gnile'-less-lj?,  a<iy.  [Eng.  guileless:  -ly.]  In 
a  pnileles-'i,  honest,  sincere,  or  open  manner; 
without  deceit  or  duplicity. 

gUllO'-leSS-ness,  f.  |Eng.  guileless;  -ncss.] 
The  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  guileless ;  free- 
dom from  guile  or  duplicity. 

guil'-er,  s.  [Eng.  gui!{e),  v.  ;  -er.]  One  who 
deceives,  deludes,  or  betrays  by  guile. 

"  And  now  by  fortvine.  waa  aniucd  liere. 
Where  those  two  guUtrt  with  Malbecco  were." 

tipenter :  F.  tj..  IIL  i.  37. 

giul-i-er-ina,  s.  [Named  after  Caroline 
Wilhelniine,  Queen  of  Maxiniiliau  I.,  King  of 
Ba\aria.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Cocceee,  and 
the  Bpiny  division  of  them.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate ;  the  fruit,  which  is  egg-shaped,  has 
but  one  seed.  Three  species  are  known — 
Guiliebna  speciosa  is  the  Peach-palm  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Guiana.  It  is  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  higli,  and  is  cultivated  along  the  Amazou 
and  the  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  e^t  the  fleshy 
portions  of  the  fruit  boiled  or  roasted.  Tlie 
taste  is  like  that  of  potatoes,  fcoraetimcs 
molasses  is  added.  When  fermented  in  water, 
tliey  form  a  beverage,  while  meal  obtained 
from  them  is  baked  into  cakes. 

•guil'-le-met,  s.  [Ft.,  from  the  name  of  the 
inventor.] 

Print. :  A  quotation  mark ;  a  mark  used  to 
enclose  a  quotation  ('  '     *'  "). 

guU'-le-mot,  s.    [Fr.] 

Ornith. :  Uria,  a  genus  of  natatorial  birds 
placed  under  the  family  Alcidte,  The  bill  is 
moderate  and  sleuder,  the  frontal  planes 
advancing  far  upon  the  nostrils,  but  divided 
by  the  cuhnen;  tlie  tail  short,  the  wings 
pointed,  the  feet  short,  slender,  and  three- 
toed.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  guillemot  is 
amid  llie  rucks  ami  ice-caverus  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Theydeposit  their  solitary  egg  on  a  ledge 
of  lock,  and  the  young,  whei.  hatched,  tumble 
into  the  sea,  and  swim  and  dive  with  great 
facility,  feeding  on  small  Usliand  crustaceans. 
The  epecies  are  common  both  in  Amrrica  and 
Europe,  The  (VminK-in  or  Foolish  Guillemot 
(  Vrin  TroUe)  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  npij;h- 
borhood  of  New  York.  It  is  abundant  in  tbe 
north  of  Europe.  The  Black  Guillemot  {V. 
grijlh)  breeds  as  far  fionth  as  tbe  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  is  also  common  in  Europe. 

•  guil'-le-vat,  *  gyle-fat,  *  gyle-vat,  s. 

jFr.  guiller  =  to  ferment,  and  Eng.  vat  (q.v.).] 
A  vat  used  in  brewing  for  fermentiug  wort. 

"  Gif  ane  burgc'8  deceia.  hU  helre  sail  haue  the 
beat  leid.  with  the  mask-fjitt,  ane  gi/le/at,ane  barrell. 
ace  galluu."— burrow  Lawet,  ch.  cxxv. 

•^il-loclie',  8.  [Fr.,  tVom  the  name  of  the 
inventor  or  introducer.] 

Arch. :  An  ornament  of  intertwisted  bands 
or  interlaced  cords,  which  is  made  continuous 
as  a  fascia. 

^nul-lo-tine',  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  An  ai>paratus  for  beheading  criminals 
with  a  sinyie  blow.  A  form  of  it  was  in  use 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but,  being  improved 
and  re-introduced  by  Dr.  Guillotin  at  the  time 
of  the  lirst  French  Revolution,  it  received  its 
present  name  after  him.     The  following  de- 


scription will  explain  the  apparatus  and  its 
mode  of  use  ; — On  a  ]>latfoini  ubout  twelve 
feet  square,  and  scvl-u  f^^•ct  above  the  ground, 
are  erected  the  two  upright  posta  between 
which  is  Buapen<led  the  axt;.  They  somewhat 
resemble  a  narrow  gallows  with  w*t  more 
than  a  foot  between  the  jiosts.  The  axe, 
which  is  not  unlike  a  hay-knife,  though  much 
heavier  and  broader,  la  drawn  up  to  thu  top 
of  the  posts,  between  which  it  nins  !ii  grooves, 
and  is  held  suspended  by  a  lo(q>  in  the  hal- 
yards, passed  over  a  button  at  tlie  bottom. 
Tho  edge  of  the  axe  is  dia- 
gonal, so  as  to  make  a 
draw  cut,  giving  it  a  fear- 
ful power  and  certainty  iu 
severing  a  liuman  neck. 
On  the  centre  of  the  jilat- 
form  stands  a  frame  or 
large  inverted  box,  much 
resembling  a  soldier's  arm- 
chest,  about  six  feet  lon^ 
and  two  and  a  half  leet 
wide  an<l  high.  One  end 
of  this  al'uts  upon  the  up- 
right 
posts; 
at  the 
other 
end  is  a 
small 
oinLLOTiNE.  truck 

having 
a  strap  and  buckle  by  which  the  culprit  is 
secured.  He  is  advanced  with  his  breast 
against  the  truck,  to  which  hiH  body  is 
strapped,  and  tdted  down,  truck  and  all, 
upon  his  face ;  the  trui:k,  moving  upon 
small  wheels  in  grooves  on  tho  toj)  of  the 
chest,  is  run  rapidly  forward  until  the  ueck 
comes  under  the  knile.  The  rope  is  un- 
hooked from  the  button,  the  axe  falls  with  a 
thud,  the  head  drops  into  a  basket,  and  the 
body  is  unstrapped  and  rolled  into  a  large 
basket  alongside.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  Dr.  Guillotin  perished  by  the 
machine  of  his  own  invention,  as  he  lived  till 
1814,  and  founded  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 
[Maiden.] 
2.  A  guiUotine-c utter  (q.T.). 

guillotine -cutter,  s.  A  machme  which 
cuts  by  a  knife  descending  in  guides.  Cutters 
for  paper  and  straw  are  thus  made,  and  the 
descent  is  usually  oblique,  bo  as  to  give  a 
draw  cut. 

guU-lo-tine',   v.  t      [Guillotine,    v.]     To 

execute  by  the  guillotina 

•guil-lo-tuie'-ment,   s.      [Guillotine.] 
Death  by  the  guillotine. 

"Bewildered  by  long  terror,  perturbations,  and 
miUfoTinement." — Carlyle:  fretteh  lie  volution,  pL  UL, 
bk.  vU..  cb.  ii, 

gnillg,  s.     [A.S.  geolo  =  yellow.]     A  plant — 

the  Corn  Marigold. 

guilt,  *  gelt,  *  gilt,  *  gilte,  *  gult,  *  gylt, 

s.  (A.SJ.  gi/it  =a  crime,  originally  a  fine  or 
payment  iu  satisfaction  of  a  crime  ;  gyld  =  a 
recompense,  gyldan  =■  to  pay,  to  yield.] 
[Guild.] 

1.  A  crime  or  an  offence  ;  a  breach  of  law  or 
duty. 

' '  If  geoiall  brands  and  bed  me  lothe  not. 
To  thia  one  gilt  perchauuce  yet  mifht  I  yeld," 

Surrey:   VirgUc;  JEneiti'V. 

2.  Criminality;  the  state  or  condition  of  a 
moral  agent  who  has  wilfully  or  intentionally 
committed  a  breach  of  any  law,  or  duty.  In 
guilt  are  included  both  criminality  and  lia- 
bility to  punishment 

*'  An  involuntary  act,  as  it  has  no  claim  to  merit,  so 
neither  can  it  induce  any  ■juilt.''-'Blac}atone :  Com- 
ment.,  bk-  iv.,  ch.  i 

*  3.  An  exposure  or  liability  to  forfeiture  or 
other  penalty. 

"  A  ship  incurs  g%iMt  by  the  rlolation  of  a  blockade." 
~~Eent, 

gnilt-bom,  a.  Springing  from  guilt  or 
crime  ;  criminsL 

"  There,  jon  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-bom  Excess."  Scoit :  Rokehy,  UL  14. 

gullt-COnceaUng,  &  Hiding  or  cloaking 
crimes. 

"  At  evening  snatched. 
Beneath  tbe  cloud  ol  guUr-eunceulinj  ulght." 

T/umnuH  :  Autumn,  1.173. 

*  guilt-sick,  3.  Sickened  by  guilt  or  re- 
mors"\ 

"  A  ouOf-tisk  couiicitiuce. 
To  keep  ub  waking. 

Beaum.A  Flet.:  Cuttom  of  Ot€ Country,  Ir. 


guilt- Btained,  a.     8t&incd  by  guilt  or 
crime ;  ciituiual. 

*  guat.  •  gilt.  *  gult,  v.i.  rA-8.  oflyiton.I 
To  ollend  ;  to  be  guilty  of  any  crim3. 

•■  Who  ia  forsotb«.  tl.at  giUMh  uot  in  bU  tunge  T"— 
Wyclijfe  :  £<xta.  xU.  IT. 

*  guat'-er.  *  gilt-er,  «.  [Eng.  guilt;  -er.J 
Une  wlro  offends  or  is  guilty  of  any  crime. 

"  Th;it  lawe  lie  elial  >l-ic  to  the  gilterii  In  tbe  wiAm.* 
—  Wydiffe:  /*jaiffu  xxiv.  6. 

gunt-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  guilty;  Ay.^ 

1,  In  a  guilty  manner  ;  not  innocently. 

"  Uim  that  bears,  niid  readeth  ffuUlUy." 

Bp.  Ualt,  bk.  T..  nt.  •» 

2.  With  a  bad  conscience. 

"  Bloody  and  guilty.  o'lUttty  awak«, 
An'i  In  a  bloody  iKiUle  end  thy  day*: 
Think  on  lord  Uastlnk's :  despair,  and  dl*.' 

SliaKetp. :  Jiic/utrd  ///,  V.  IL 

gunr-i-ncss,  •  gylt-i-ncssc,  a.     [Eng. 

guilty;  -ness.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
guilty ;  guilt ;  criminality;  consuiousnesa  of 
crime. 

"0.  tu  the  battle  tltlnk  on  Buckingham. 
Aiid  die  In  terror  of  ihy  Qutltiticu." 

Shakap.  :  lUrMard  ///,.  ».  S. 

guilt-less,  * gUte-les, * gilt-lese, •  gylt- 

les,  *  guilte-les,  a.    [Eug.  guilt ;  -ItM.  ] 

1.  Free  from  guilt  or  crime  ;  innocent. 

"  It  was  prov<Tl,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
this  man  had,  by  fiUse  testimony,  dehlwrat^-Iy 
murdered  several  ffuiitlvM  persons. "—JVocau/titf ;  But. 
£ng..  ch.  Iv. 

*  2.  Without  experience  ;  ignorant. 

"The  teeming  earth,  yet  r7uff(?«(»of  the  rloafh. 
And  unprovoked.  dUl  fruitful  stares  allow.' 

l/ryden :  Ovid ;  J/eianuirphotm  L 

guilt'-less-l^,  odr.  [Eng.  guiltless;  -ly.]  In 
a  guiltless  manner  ;  innocently  ;  without 
crime,  guilt,  or  offence. 

"The  raeeing  crueltte  of  them,  which  hated  the 
n.'une  of  C^riBte,  h^the  gilteletiy  driuen  them  out  of 
tbe  places  where  their  lathen  dwelt  before  them."— 
UdaX :  1  Peter  L 

guilt'-less-n@ss,  «.  [Eng.  guiltless;  -mess.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  guiltless  or  free 
from  guilt ;  innocence. 

"I  would  not  have  had  any  hand  In  his  de^h.  of 
whose  j«iir/e.**'teM  I  was  l-ettcr  assured  than  any  man 
living  could  be." — King  Charles  :  Eikon  BasUike. 

goilt'-y,  *  gelt-y,  *  gilt-y,  •  gult-y, 
*gylt-y,  a.    [A.S.gyUig.]    [Guilt.] 

1.  Having  incurred  guilt  by  the  coiumissioa 
of  some  crime  or  ofl'ence,  or  by  the  violation 
of  any  law  ;  criminal ;  rendered  liable  to  pun- 
ishment. 

"  Let  him  the  guiUij  roll  commence 
Who  lias  betrayed  a  master  and  a  iriuce." 

Drydcn .  Suum  CuffUA. 

2.  It  is  followed  by  of  before  the  crime  or 
offence  committed  or  imjiuted. 

3.  Liable  to  blame  for,  justly  chargeable 
with. 

"  Nor  was  be  guilty  of  those  faults  of  temper  and  of 
manner  to  which,  more  tb;in  to  any  grave  dehnotienL-y, 
tbe  mipovularity  of  bia  asaociatea  is  to  be  astnued."— 
Uacaulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  cb.  xxv 

4.  Cognizant  of  or  characterized  by  guilt ; 
arising  from  or  indicating  guilt ;  conscious  of 
guilt. 

•'  She  changes  as  a. guilty  dream,  .  ,  , 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career." 

Scott :  nAcby,  L  L 

*  5.  Conscious,  cognizant,  chargealde. 

*  6.  Liable  to;  deser\'iug  of;  having  in- 
curred.   (Followed  by  of.) 

"They  answered  and  said,  He  Is  j/uHty  ti^death."— 
Mattht^w  xxvi.  GA. 

*7.  Criminal ;  against  law  and  right. 

••  How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  band* 
Of  this  most  grievous,  guilty  murder  done." 

Shakesp:  /iichard  ill..  L  4. 

%  For  the  difference  between  ffuiliy  and 
criminal,  see  Criminal. 

*  guilty  -  lite,  adv.     Like   one  guilty. 

(Shakesp. :  Othello,  iii.  3.) 

gui-mau've  (au  as  d),  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low 
Lat.  bis  malva,  a  corruption  of  hibiscus  malva, 
or  mcUva  hibiscus.  ] 

Hot. :  A  name  for  the  Marsh-mallow,  Althaea 
q^iciiialis. 

*  guim'-bard,  fi.    [Fr.  (rttim6arde(q.T.).]  The 

Jew's-harp  (q.v.). 

Guimet,  s.  [Jean-Baptiste  Gnimet,  a  French 
chemist,  who  discovered  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing artilieial  ultramarine  in  lK2tJ,  and 
erected  works  for  its  manufacture  at  Lyons  in 
1834.] 
Guimet*s  ultramarine,  5.    [Or  French 


fete,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Cltraniarine.J  A  factitinus  pigment  of  a  fine 
aziiie  blue  colour — a  coiiiiiuiiinl  of  alumina, 
soiia,  sulpliur,  ami  a  traro  of  iron,  offered  as 
a  iisi-Mtil  substitute  for  the  uioro  costly  ultia- 
marine.  It  is  a  valuable  ariditinu  to  the 
pak'tte,  being  transparent  and  durable. 

g:u!n'-ea,  Guin'-ea,  s.  ii  a.  [From  a  native 
West  African  word  (?).] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

I.  Geog.  (nf  the  form  Guinea)  :  A  territorj'  im 
the  West  African  eo.ist  between  Cape  Verga,  in 
Iftt.  10°  20'  N., iind  Cape  Negro,  in  lat  15"  41'  S. 

IL  Ord.  Lang,  (of  tke/orm  guinea) : 

1.  A  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  Great 
Britain.  By  a  prorlamatipn  issued  December 
22,  1717,  the  guinea  was  declared  current  at 
21s.  sterling.     Its  true  value,  as  derived  from 
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the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  at  that 
time  was  20s.  8d.  At  present  there  is  no 
English  coin  so  called,  but  the  fiu>hion  still 
prevails  of  qunting  prices  of  some  things  in 
guineas,  and  subscriptions  are  frequently  re- 
-corded  in  the  same  denomination. 

■■  The  puinca,  BO  called  lr.>ni  tlta  Gulnen  gold  out  of 
which  it  waa  first  atruck.  wh*  proclaimed  lu  1GG3,  and 
to  CO  for  203. :  but  it  never  went  fur  leaa  than  218..  1  ly 
tftcit  (ind  uiiiverau.1  ci>uBeut,"—PinJcerton  :  On  Medals, 
VoL  li.,  i  19. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  guinea: 
-AS,  The  price  was  1,000  gnineas. 

3.  A  gold  piece  coined  in  Egypt,  value  100 
piastres. 

B.  As  adj. :   Of,  belonging  to,  native  to,  or 
derived  from  Guinea.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Gnlnea-oom,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorghum  vulgare. 
(q.v.). 


Called  also  millet 


Gainea-onrrent,  s. 

ffijdrol.  (f  Geog. :  A  current  running  ftora 
the  north  into  the  Bigljt  ur  Bay  of  Benin,  on 
the  Guinta  coast  of  Africa.     (Lyell.) 

*|ruiziea-dropper,  s.  One  who  cheats 
by  Qixtpping  counterfeit  guineas. 

"  i^'"'  *'"*  *■''*  ffuif'ea-droi/per's  bait  repirds, 
Trickd  by  the  aharpor'a  dice,  or  Juggler  a  c-irds." 
Oa]/  :  Trivia,  iii.  2tf . 

grainea-fowl,  s. 

Ornith.  :  The  genus  Nnmida,  of  which 
•ieveral  species  are  found  wild  in  Africa.  The 
Common  Guinea-fowl,  or  hen,  is  Numida  me- 
h-igris.  It  has  slate-cohmred  idumnge  covered 
jiil  over  with  round  white  spots.  In  its  native 
haunts  in  Africa  it  lives  in  large  flocks,  fre- 
quenting by  preference  marshy  sitiiatiitns.  It 
is  excellent  eating,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  barn-yards,  where,  however,  it  is  un- 
pleasantly noisy,  perpetually  uttering  a  cry 
like  the  syllal'Ies  ca-mac,  ca-mac  Called  also 
the  Cluinea  Pintado. 

Guinea-grains,  s.  pi. 

fharm.  :  (Grains  of  PARADias]. 

Guinea-grass,  s, 

Bot.  :  Panicuvt  Jumentorum,  or  maximvm. 
It  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  whence  it  has 
teen  introduced  into  the  warnier  i>aits  of 
Ki>rth  America,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
fodder. 

guinea-hen,  *  ginny-hen,  s. 

1.  Lit.:  A  guinea-fowl  (ii. v.). 

"The  nsH^-ea  of  those  ifihuida  call  [themj  GaTIena 
PintRda,  or  the  painted  hen ;  Imt  iii  .laiuaicA,  where  I 
hu\  e  aeen  also  those  liirds  hi  the  dry  :^avnnnaha  and 
wofjila  {tor  tliey  love  to  run  nhuut  in  audi  placeal,  they 
*re  called  guiriea-htrni."—  OampifT  :   Voyii-ies  (mi.  ICait). 

*  2.  Fig.  :  A  prostitute,  a  courtezan. 
"  Ere  I  wouM  drown  myaelf  for  the  love  of  a  ffiitntHi' 
Mn.  I  would  ch.inge  luy  humauity  with  a  baboon."— 
8h<tkesp.  :  Othello.  \.  3. 

If  (I)  Guinea-ken  Jlower  : 
Bot. :  FritiUaria  neleagris. 
(2)  GuiTiea-hen  weed : 

Bot. :  FHiveria  alliacea.  Its  English  name 
Ib  given  because  guinea-hens  are  said  to  be 


very  ftind  of  it.  It  grows  wild  in  thesavannnhs 
and  woods  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  so  acrid 
as  to  blister  the  tongue  and  atfect  the  milk  of 
ciiltle  which  eat  it. 

Guinea-peaoh,  s. 

!U)t.  :  Sarcfjcejilutlns  eKCidentus,  a  native  of 
.Sierra  l.eone.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
Uritish  greenhouses. 

Guinea -pepper,  a. 

I.  Botany: 

I.  &  2.  Amomuin  gratia  Parodist  and  A. 
grand ijloriivi,  aromatic  plants  growing  in 
Western  Africa,  and  used  lOr  the  same  purpose 
as  cjirdamonis.    {Eng.  Cyclop,) 

3.  Hahzelia  cctkiopica. 
i.  Capsieiaii  ann-uum. 

II.  1' ood  products  :  The  same  as  Cavenne- 
PEM'Eit  (q.v.).     {Treas.  of  Bot.) 

guinea-pig,  s. 

1.  Lit.  tO  Zool. :  Cavia  aparcea.  A  domestic 
animal,  usually  coloureil  white,  black,  and 
orange.  It  is  wild  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  &c., 
and  in  that  state  is  orange  and  black  above, 
and  dull  yellow  beneath. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  term  of  reproach.  (Smollett :  Boderlck 
Random,  ch.  xxiv.) 

(2)  A  name  jocosely  given  to  a  person  ac*.ing 
as  a  substitute,  or  as  a  diiector  of  a  public 
company,  performing  duties  for  whicli  the 
fee  is  a  guinea. 

"What  would  be  the  use.  for  Inatanix^  of  ha\-liig 
M.F.'a  aa  gninea-ings  if  they  were  disqualified  hy  the 
nieru  fact  of  Bitting  on  a  board  Iron>  fnrtliering  the 
Inttrests  of  their  coiiuianles  in  Parliament?"— /"nU 
Mall  (JazeUe,  March  13,  1364. 

Guinea-plum,  s. 

Bot.  :  Parinarium  excelsum,  a  plant  of  the 
order  Chrysobalanacece,  from  Sierra  Leone. 
It  is  not  much  esteemed.  Called  also  Rough- 
skin. 

Guinea-ship,  s. 

Zool.  :  One  of  the  names  given  by  sailors  to 
a  floating  Medi\B&~~Fhy.-ialia  pelagica. 

Guinea  worm,  s. 

Zoul.  :  Filaria  medinensis—a,  whitish  or 
dark-brown  worm,  one  of  the  human  Eu- 
tozoa,  parasitic  generally  in  the  feet,  r^ome- 
times  in  the  scrotum,  and  rarely  beneath  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  Its  length  is 
from  six  inches  to  tive,  eight,  or  twelve  feet ; 
its  thickness  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  a 
line.  It  is  endemic  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africn,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Abyssinia,  and  Guinea.    (Owere,  &c.) 

guin'-i-ad  (u  as  w),  «.    [Gwykiad.) 

guipure',  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  A  kindof  laee  in  inutation  of  the  antique. 
Patterns  are  cut  out  of  cambric  to  form  the 
flowers  and  heavy  parts;  the  open  parts  are 
made  of  stitches. 

2.  A  kind  of  gimp. 

gui§'-ard,  gy§'-art,  s.  [Guise,  v.]  A  dis- 
guised pei-son  ;  amumnicr  ;one  who  volunteers 
vocal  music  fur  money  jiliuut  the  time  of 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day.     {Scotch.) 

guise,  ♦gise, 'guyse.  *gyse,  *guize,  s. 

[Fr.  guise,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  wisa  (M.  H.  Ger. 
wise ;    Ger,  weise)  =  a  way,  a  guise,  a  wise ; 
Sji.,   Port.,  &  Ital.    guisa';   cogn.    with  A.S. 
wise  =  manner,  wise.] 
*  L  Manner,  way,  wise,  fashion,  style. 

"  He  aen-yd  hym  on  the  newe  f/>/sc  " 

Trj^itmour,  1.560, 

2.  ExteiTial  appearance,  dress,  habit,  garb, 

"  In  homely  puise,  as  nature  bade. 
Hia  almple  aoug  th«  Bordertr  said," 

.Scoff  ;  Lay  of  the  L'\st  MinttreX.  vL  10. 

3.  External  show  or  covering  ;  cover,  cloak  ; 
pretence  :  as,  This  was  done  under  tlie  guise 
of  religion. 

*4.  Manner,  mien;  cast  of  behaviour  or 
conduct. 

"  By  their  ffuiia 
Just  men  they  eeeta."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  xL  874. 

"5.  Custom,  practice,  manner. 

"  But  it  Is  not  their  guiae  to  looke  on  the  order  of 
any  text,  but  aa  they  find  it  in  ttieir  doctoura  so 
aUuil^e    tiey    It,    and   eo   vnderetwid  It."— TymtaH  .■ 

WorUs.   p.   168. 

•  guise,  "  gyse,  v.  t  &  i.  [O.  Fr. ,  in  compos, 
as  desguiser ;  Fr.  diguiser.  ] 


A.  Trans.  ;  To  dress  up  ;  to  array  ;  tofltotlt, 

"  The  knyi;htc»  gyted  thviu  fulle  gay.' 

Try  amour,  77(1 

B.  Inirans.:  Todressup  or  actas  a  guiaard 
or  mummer. 

*gui9'-er,  8.     [Eng.  guisie);  -«r.]    A  masker, 
a  muinmer,  a  guisard. 

gui-tar',    8.    fFr.  guitare,  from  Lat  cithara; 
Gr.  KtOdpa  (kitluira)  ~  a  kind 
of  lyre ;   Ital.   chitarra ;    Sp. 
gtiitarra.] 

Mns.  :  A  stringed  instru- 
ment, played  by  plucking  or 
twitching  llie  strings  with  the 
riglit  hand,  while  the  left  la 
engaged  in  forming  the  notes 
by  '*stoi>ping"  or  pressing  the 
strings  against  the  frets  on  the 
finger-board.  The  modern,  or 
Spanish  guitar  as  It  is  called, 
has  six  strings,  the  three 
highest  of  gut,  the  three  lowest 
of  silk,  cr»vered  with  a  tint 
wire.  The  guitar  Is  chiefly/ 
valuable  as  a  portable  mea.ial 
ol  accompaniment,  but  in  the  \ 
(•resent  day  it  is  not  much 
cultivated,  {Stainer  &  Bar- 
rett.) 

"  Till  the  (;ay  mariner's  giiUar 
la  heard,  and  Been  the  evening  star.' 

Ilyron  ;  T/te  Ofaotw. 

guit-guits,  8.  pl._   [From  the  sound  of  tfaeb 

note. J 

Ornith. :  The  English  name  given  to  the 
Cierebina*  (q.v.),  the  American  representatives 
of  the  Sunbirdb. 

*  guiz'-ard,  s.    [Guisabd.] 

gui-z6'-ti-a,  5.      [Named  after   Guizot,  the 
French  statesman.] 

Bot.:  A  genus  of  Composites,  sub-tribe 
Heliopsideae,  Giiizotiu  (formerly  Verbcsina) 
olei/era  is  called  in  India  Uam-til.  It  is  exten 
sively  cultivated  tliere  for  its  bland  oiL  M 
field  in  flower  looks  pretty, 

gu'-la,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  throat.] 

Arch. :  The  same  as  Gola  (q,v,X 

gul-ar,   a.      [LuL    gitl{a)  =  the  throat;  Enff. 
aOj,  Vuir.  -ar.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  throa( 

or  gulk-t. 

gul9li,    8.      [Cf.    Dut.   gulzig  =  greedy  ;   Sw. 
golka  =  to  swallow  greedily,  to  gulp.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  swallowing  or  gulping  down. 

•  2,  A  glutton. 

"YouM  see  ua  then;  you  will,  gulch,  you  wlllf 

/Jen  Jontjn  :  I'netaiter.  UL  1 

3.  A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  o( 
water.     {Amer.) 

*  gul^h,  v.t.   [Gulch,  s.]  To  swallow  greedily ; 
to  gulp  down. 

*  giil9h'-in,  s.     [Eng.   gulch,   a. ;  dimin.  suffi 
-in.]     A  little  glutton. 

*gUle,  v.t.      [GULEK.] 

iltr.  :  Togive  the  colour  of  gules  to. 

gule  (I),   s.     [Norm.   Fr.  =  the  beginning  or 
Iirst  day  of  a  month.]     (For  def,,  see  etyui.) 

•gnil©  (2),  s.     [Lat  g^da.'\ 

1,  The  throat,  the  gullet. 

"TliroatSBo  wLdeaud<7Mi<'flai.i  i.-l'itUmoii  '-(■■  ■'  '-t. 
Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  :;2a.         ■ 

2.  Gluttony.  |' ''''''"'"'  | 

gule^,  *goules.  s.    [V:   ^ 

gut'iilcs,    from    Pers.    ij:..' .   * 
ghid,  as  a.  =  red,  as  s.  —  a    ' 
rose,  any  roseate  flower ;    \ 
cf.  guln'>re  =  the  flower  of 
the  pomegranate.] 

Her. :  The  heraldic  term 
used  to  designate  the  co- 
lour red  ;  on  an  engraved 
escutcheon  it  is  represented  by  lines  drawD 
vertically. 

"  Tlie  showery  arch 
With  liBted  colouw  gay.  ore.  azure.  gii!e», 
Deligbta  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye* 

J.  PhUitJs:  Cider,  iX. 

giilf.  *  gulfe,  •  gonll'e.  •  gulph,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

<v»,!fe :  Fr.  golfe,  from  Late  Gi.  K6.<i>o<;(kQlphos); 
Gr.  KoAiros  (kolpos)  =  (1)  the  bosom,  tli.^  lap, 
(2)  a  l>ay,  a  creek  ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  golj'o.] 


•>6il.  b6^;  poiit,  J^^l;  cat,  9 ell,  chorus,  cliin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;   expect.  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shaiu    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sioos.  -cious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  Ij^l,  d^l. 
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gulf— gullied 


I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Littrally: 

(1)  In  the  8aine  sense  aa  11. 

(2)  An  abyss,  a  cliasin,  an  immeasurable 
depth. 

"  lAaJxy  a  ffiil/  profound  us  that  Serbonlan  l>i% 
Betwixt  DitiitiAtA  and  Mount  Caatua  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  Bunk," 

JlilCun:  /'.  i..  IL692. 

(aj  A  whirlpool,  au  eddy. 

"  £iiglaiul  his  iipiiruiiches  inakea  as  fierce 
Xh  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  ffulf." 

^hukegp. :  Ileiiry  V.,  11.  4. 

2.  Fignrativii.y  : 

*(1)  That  which  swallows;  the  gullet;  the 
throat. 

••  That  with  many  a  lamb  had  glutt*d  his  fful/." 

S/ienter  :  Shephi^ardi  Calender;  Sept. 

*  (2)  Anything  insatiable. 

•■  A  '/uy  of  rain 
Bwallowing  gold."  Tcnni/ton  :  Sea  Orcamt.  T9. 

(3)  A  wide  interval  or  ditterence,  as  in  na- 
ture, position,  &.C. 

(4)  At  Cambridge  University,  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  jiasses,  where  are  entered  the  names 
of  those  who  only  just  succeed  in  passing. 

n.  Technically: 

1,  Geog.  :  An  inlet  of  salt  water,  larger  than 
a  creek,  and  more  landlocked  than  a  bay. 

"  Tlie  Venetian  aduiiral  withdrew  hiiuBelf  farther  off 
from  the  iUand  Coi-fu.  into  the  gulf  of  the  Adriatic."— 
£7tollet :  liutorie  of  the  Turkes. 

2.  Mining :  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 
T[  Oul/o/the  Dead  :  [River  of  Death]. 

g^lf-indented,  a.  Having  the  line  of 
coast  broki'ii  by  gulfs  or  bays. 

Gulf  Stream*  £. 

Hydrol.,  Geog.,  dx.  :  One  of  the  leading 
currents  in  the  ocean.  As  all  these  currents 
are  so  continuous  as  to  be  really  l^it  one 
current  connected  at  the  two  ends,  so  that 
the  movement  of  one  part  is  the  movement  of 
all,  the  Gulf  Stream  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  begin  anywhere.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of 
the  equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and 
superlieating  of  the  last-named  current  takes 
place  mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tlie 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  arises  the  name  Gitlf 
Stream.  Its  ttinperatnre  there  is  about  50°. 
It  emerges  as  a  defined  hot  current  through 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  courses  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
coart  of  the  United  States,  so  affecting  the  Ber- 
mudas as  to  make  their  climate  senii-tropic;d. 
Between  these  islands  and  Halifax  Sir  Wy  ville 
Thomson  found  the  Gulf  Stream  about  sixty 
miles  broad,  one  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour.  It 
was  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  dullgreen  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf 
Stream  moves  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
towards  Europe.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  through  its  influence  that  the  western 
coast  of  that  continent  is  so  much  milder  than 
the  corresponding  latitudes  of  America.  Dr. 
Willi;im  Carpenter,  however,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  Atlantic  is  mov'ng  northwards,  bringing 
heat  with  it,  and  in  large  measure  producing 
the  climatal  etfects  hitherto  credited  to  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

"  Our  beneficial  ameliorator,  the  Gul/stream."  —  Sir 
Wyvilie  TJHtmsnn  :   Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  i.  121. 

gnlf-weed,  s. 

1.  Bot. :  An  algal,  Sargassum  bacciferum, 
floating  in  the  Atlantic  within  au  area  of  more 
than  250,000  square  miles  between  20°  and  45* 
N.  latitude,  and  19"  and  47'  W.  longitude,  or 
about  seven  times  the  extent  of  France. 
Stray  ]dants  of  it  are  occasionally  borne  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  western  shores  of 
Britain.  It  is  from  being  found  chiefly  in 
this  current  that  it  is  called  gulf-weed. 
Columbus  encountered  tlie  gulf-weed  about 
100  miles  west  of  the  Azores,  and  on  seeing  it 
[eared  that  his  ships  would  run  upon  a  shoal. 

" The  wandering  islands  of  gulf-weed'  —  Sir  C. 
WypUte  Thvmson  :   Voyiige  of  the  Challenger,  i.  120. 

2.  Geol. :  Prof  Edward  Forbes  believed  that 
the  position  of  the  gulf-weed  marked  where 
an  ancient  coast-line  of  the  Lusitanian  pro- 
vince existed  on  which  it  had  originally  grown. 
Tliough  species  of  Sargassum  have  occasionally 
been  found  rooted  on  particular  shores,  the 
Sargasmtmhacdfcnim  never  has  been  so  found. 
It  may  perhaps  be  an  abnormal  variety  of 
HargassuTmrnlgare.  It  flourishes  in  its  present 
position,  propagating  itself  by  breakage,  the 
vessels  which  it  produces  not  being  organs  of 


fructification,   but  only  air  vesicles.    (S.  P. 
Woodward.) 

Gulf-weed  banks:  The  banks  where  gulf- 
weed  grows.      IGULF-WEED.] 

•  gultf  '  efulpllf  v.U  &,  i.     [Gulf,  «.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  swallow  up;  toengulf ;  to  overwhelm 
as  in  a  whirlpool. 

2.  At  Cambridge  University,  fco  place  in  the 
gulf  or  list  of  those  who  barely  succeed  in 
passing. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  flow  like  a  gulf. 

•'  And  deep  ChnxyMia  gulphlnff  In  and  out.' 

Spemer ;   Virgil't  UnaX,  M2. 

2.  To  swallow  up ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  drown. 

"The  whirliMXjl'fl  ffulfing  stream." 

.Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermatn,  IL  H. 

giilf'-y,  'gulph'-y,  a.  [Eng.  gulf;  -».J 
Full  of  gulfs,  whirlpools,  and  eddies. 

"  And  ffulphy  SUnols.  rolling  to  the  main." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xll.  21. 

*  gul'-iat,  s.  [Lat.  gula.}  A  glutton,  a  gor- 
mandizer. 

gull  (1),  '  gul  (1),  s-     [Com.  gullan;  Welsh 
gv.>ylan;  Bret,  gwela.%.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Literally  : 

*  (1)  An  unfledged  nestling. 

"  That  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird." 

Shakesp. :  Henry  IV.,  T.  L 

(2)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  1. 

"  OuZIs  are  found  in  great  plenty  hi  everyplace."— 
Ooldxmith  :  Hiat.  of  Anim.  Nat.,  pt.  ilL,  bk.  viL,  ch.  vl. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  One  who  is  easily  gulled  or  cheated ;  a 
simpleton,  a  dupe. 

"  At  l\rBt  I  wUl  expreoB  at  full. 
Who  is  a  true  and  perfect  gull  indeed." 

iSir  J.  Davit :  Spiff,  i. 

*  (2)  One  who  has  been  cheated,  defrauded, 
or  stripped. 

"  For  I  do  fear 
Lord  Timou  will  be  left  a  naked  gidl." 

Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  AthetU.  li.  L 

*  (3)  A  cheat,  a  fraud,  a  trick. 

"1  should  think  this  a  gtiU.  but  that  the  white- 
bearded  fellow  HpejikjB  it."— Shakeap. :  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  iL  a. 

IL  Zoology: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  English  name  of  Larus,  a 
genus  of  natatorial  thirds.  They  are  widely 
distributed  along  the  shores  of  the  several 
seas  and  oceans,  feeding  voraciously  on  fish, 
or  at  certain  times  going  some  distance  in- 
land to  look  after  worms  in  ploughed  fields. 
They  breed  on  rocky  headlands,  making  a 
rude  nest,  in  which  they  lay  from  two  to  four 
eggs.  The  genus  Larus  comprises  60  species, 
whose  prevailing  color  is  white,  *'  with  a  gray 
mantle  varying  in  sliade  from  the  most  delicate 
pearl  gray  to  a  dark  blackish  slate  or  nearly 
black."  Gulls  are  very  plentiful  on  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  common  species  being  the 
Great  Black-headed  Gull  (L.  niaximtis)  and  the 
Herring  Gull  {L.  argentatus).  Two  other 
American  species  are  L.  brachyrhynicvs,  and  L. 
delatcarensui.  The  Herring  Gull  is  the  most 
widely  distributed  European  species.  Ita  nest 
is  made  of  grass,  and  usually  placed  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  or  sometimes  on  the  ground.  In  tJie 
United  States,  when  the  nests  have  been  plun- 
dered by  ficshermen,  this  gull  sometimes  builds 
in  trees.  The  JIackerel  Gull  of  New  Zealand 
is  said  to  watch  the  long-billed  oyster-catcher, 
as  it  digs  in  the  sand  for  blue  crabs  and  other 
prey,  and  then  dash  upon  it  and  rob  it  of  its 
prize.  The  flesh  of  gulls  is  rank  and  coarse, 
but  the  eggs  of  the  Herring  Gull  are  taken  in 
large  numbers  for  food. 

2.  Plural: 

(1)  The  sub-family  Larinae,  one  of  three 
into  which  the  family  Laridae  is  divided.  It 
contains  the  genus  Lestris  (Skua),  in  ad-Jiiion 
to  the  gulls  proper. 

(2)  The  family  Laridie.  It  comprehends  not 
only  the  gulls,  but  the  terns,  petrels,  &c. 

"  gull  (2),  *  gnl  (2).  *  guUe,  5.  [Lat.  gula 
=  the  throat.]  [Gullet.]  A  gulf,  an  eddy,  a 
a  whirli)Ool. 

*■  They  re  passage  sodeynely  stopped  by  a  greate  gul 
(ingens  Foriigc)  made  with  the  violence  of;  the 
Btreaniee."— /(rt'nde.  (Juitttus  Curliut,  to.  115. 

gull  (I),  v.t.  [Gull  (1),  s.l  To  cheat,  to  trick, 
to  deceive,  to  dupe,  to  take  in. 

"  Be  ffuUed  no  longer,  for  you'll  find  It  true. 
They  have  no  more  Religion,  f:iith— than  you." 
Oryden  :  I'rol.  to  Amboyivi. 


•  giiU  (2),  v.t.  [Gull  (2),  e.]  To  swallow  up 
or  in. 

"  Thus  wyth  cruell  warres  and  great  bloud  shod  the 
church  was  tome  In  peeces,  foujye  uiaiigled  with 
Bclesiiies.  ic  choakcd  with  errors,  while  vuder  the 
colour  of  wine  it  gulled  la  jfoiimn."—JSale ;  t'a^eunt  uj 
/'opet,  fo.  TA. 

•  gull -age  (ago  as  ig),  s.  (Eng.  gull ;  -age.) 
Tlic  iict  of  duping  or  tricking;  the  atate  of 
being  gulled. 

"  Had  you  noqulrk 
To  avoid  guUage.  sir,  by  such  a  creature?" 

iten  Jonaun. 

■  giill'-cdtfh-er,  b.  [Eng.  gull,  and  catcher.] 
One  whogulls  or  catches  simple  or  silly  people ; 
a  trickster ;  a  guUer. 

y  noble  gultrafcher  * 
ihakegp. :  Iwclfth  Night,  U.  ft. 

•  gull'-€r,  «.  [Eng.  gull;  -er.\  Atrickster  ;  a 
gullcatcher ;  a  cheat. 

•  gruU'-er,  v.i.  [Guller,  «.]  To  cheat ;  to 
trick  ;  to  deceive. 

•  guU'-er-y,  s.    [Eng.  gull ;  -ery.] 

1.  A  pond  or  place  for  breeding  or  keeping 
gulls. 

"Two  other  lustauces  of  such  inland  gulleriet  exiat 
In  England.  "—/..  TrvUope  :  ^ile'jford  11872).  p.  U. 

2.  Cheating;  fraud;  trickery. 

"  Tlie  Rweet  deception  and  ffullery  of  their  own  cor- 
rupted fancy."— tf.  More:  Defence  ^  Moral  Cabbala^ 
ch.  111. 

gill' -let,  *  gol-et,  '  gol-ett,  s.     [Fr.  gcniUt, 
dimiu.  of  O.  Fr.  gok,  goule  (Fr.  gueuU),  from 
Lat.  guUi  —  the  throat.] 
L  Ordinary  Languxige: 

1.  The  throat ;  the  passage  in  the  neck 
through  which  the  food  passes  into  the 
stomach ;  the  oesophagus. 

"  Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  Miey 
The  loary.  (or  they  c-tsten  nouKht  nway. 
That  may  go  tburgh  the  gullet  soft  aud  sote," 

Chaucer  :  C.  T..  12,477. 

2.  A  channel  for  water. 

"  The  Euxlue  sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  small  gul- 
lets.  If  comvjared  with]  the  ocetm."— Heylyn :  Coemm- 
graphie. 

3.  A  gore  in  a  sliirt. 
II.  I'echnically : 

1.  Civ.  Eng. :  A  narrow  working  cutting 
made  in  the  formation  of  an  excavation,  and 
used  as  a  means  of  laying  down  a  pair  of  rails 
to  bring  the  dirt-cars  to  the  bank. 

2.  Harness:  The  lower  end  of  a  horse-collar, 
around  wliich  passes  the  choke-strap,  and  the 
breast-strap  which  supports  the  pole  of  a  car- 
riage. 

3.  Saws:  A  hollow  cut  away  in  front  of  each 
saw-tooth,  in  continuation  of  the  face,  on  alter- 
nate sides  of  the  blade.  Such  saws  are  ku'iwa. 
as  gullet-saws  or  brier-tooth  saws.  The  gullet 
is  adapted  to  allow  the  saw  to  be  sharpened 
by  a  round  or  hall-round  file,  by  which  the 
face  of  the  tooth  becomes  concave  when  viewed 
edgeways,  and  acquires  a  thin  cutting  edge. 
The  increased  curvilinear  space  also  allows 
more  room  for  the  sawdust.     [Gullet-saw.] 

gullet-saw,  s.  A  saw  ha\ing  a  hollow 
cut-away  in  front  of  each  tooth  in  continuar 
tion  of  the  face  and  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
blade.    Called  also  a  brier-tooth  saw. 

gullet-tooto,  $.  A  form  of  saw-tootb. 
[Gullet-saw.] 

giU'-let-ing,  s.     [Eng.  gullet;  -ing.] 

Rail.  Eng.  :  lu  excavating  for  railroads,  a 
system  of  carrying  the  work  forward  in  a  series 
of  steps  upon  which  different  gangs  of  men  are 
at  work  with  pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow, 
assisted  by  temporarj'  lines  of  rail  and  dump- 
ing-waggons if  the  work  be  sufficiently  exten- 
sive.   Also  called  notching. 

gulleting-press,  s.  A  press  for  punch- 
ing or  gulletiiig  saw-blades,  gumming  worn 
saws,  or  paring  down  or  retoothing  broken 
saws.  The  imnch  is  socketed  in  the  end  of  a 
plunger  whose  upper  portion  is  a  double- 
threaded  screw  crowned  by  a  fly-handle. 

giil'-ley,  5.    [Gully.] 

giU-li-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  ffuUibU;  -ity.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  gullible  ;  easy  credu- 
lity. 

gul'-li-ble,  (L  ['Eng  gull;  -able.]  That  may 
or  can  be  easily  gulled,  clieated,  or  duped ; 
very  credulous. 

*  gul '-lied,  p.  [Eng.  gully;  -ed.]  Full  of  01 
containing  gullies  ;  channelled,  furrowed. 


f&te,  fS.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we    w6t,  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  ptt; 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work.  who.  son;   mute.  cuh.  oiire.  i^ilte,  our.  rule,  full;   try,  Syrian,    ss,  oe^e:  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


giillish— gum 
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•  KUll'-isll,  (I.  [Ku^.gitll;  -ish.]  LikeaguU; 
n>olish  ;  stupid;  uiinple. 

"They  have  loontpart  8oino(;u7^(*Ahnmouror other, 
hy  which  they  iire  led."— Burton;  Anatomy  q/Jtclati' 
&t6ty:  To  the  Render. 

•  giill'- ish  -  ness,   s.     [Eng.  gulllsh;  -wss] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  gull  ish ;  silli- 
ness, stupidity,  gullibility. 

gul'-l^  (1),  s.   [Etyni.  doubtful.]  (See  extract.) 

'■  Vulrvmtlliea.  which  (ire  little  haulch-backed  ileml- 
knives,  the  Iron  tool  whereof  Im  two  liichea  lout',  mul 
tlie  wooden  liaiidle  one  liuh  thuk.  and  three  inches  In 
length."— t/r./uftar(.'  liabclait.  bk.  L.  ch.  xxvil. 

Iful'-lS^    (2).     *gul'-ley,    «.     (Fr.    goutet.] 

(GirLLET.] 

1.  A  channel  or  lioUowworn  in  the  earth  by 
■water ;  a  ditch,  a  dike,  a  gutter. 

"Partaof  the  shore  Interrupted  bynmall  valleys  and 
pullie»."—Cook :  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iv, 

2.  The  tram-plates  or  rails  laid  for  the  use 
of  tram -waggons. 

•ffiil'-ly.  v.t.  &  L    [Gulley(2),  s.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  wear  away  or  into  a  hollow 
or  channel. 

B.  Intrans, :  To  run  with  noise. 

•  gul'-lj^-gfiit,  8.     [Eng.  gull  (2),  v.,  and  gut.] 

A  glutton,  a  gormandizer. 

giil'-ljr-hole,  s.  {Eng.  gully  (2),  s.,  and  hole.] 
The  hole  or  opening  thiough  which  gutters 
and  drains  empty  themselves  into  a  sewer. 

gu'-ld,  s.  [Lat.=i  a  gormandiser,  an  epicure.] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  j^lantigrade  carnivorous 
mammals,  family  Melidse  (Badgers).  Gvh 
hnsnis  is  the  glutton  (qv.),  called  also  the 
wolverine.  There  are  other  species,  some 
zoologists  including  among  them  also  the 
Grison  (q.v.). 

•  gfU-l6s'-i-t^,  8.    [I-At.  ^/7osT/5  =  gluttonous, 

frimi   fjnlo  =  a  glutton.]    Gluttony,  voracity, 
gTceilines.s,  ravenousness. 

"  ErrinR  in  irutositi/.  or  snperfluity  of  ineat&'* — 
Br&wne:  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk,  Iv.,  ch.  ii. 

S^lp,  V.t,  &  i.  [Dut.  gulpen  =  to  swallow 
eagt-rly  ;  O.  Dut.  golpen,  gulpen  =to  quaft', 
from  gnlp  =  B.  wave;  O.  Dan.  golpe  —  A  gulf; 
Dan.  gxilpe  =  io  disgorge.  Thus  gulp  is  only 
m  variant  of  gulf  or  gulph.]  [Golf.] 
A.  Transitive  : 

1,  Literally  : 

X.  To  swallow  eagerly  or  in  large  draughts. 
'*  He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  ^Hlpt  it  down. " 

Cowper:  Conversation,  340. 

2.  To  inhale  eagerly. 

*'  Then  thy  sprace  citizen,  washed  artisnn. 
And  smug  apprentice  guip  their  weekly  air" 

Byron  :  ChiUle  Harold,  1.  69. 

*  n.  Fig. :  To  swallow,  to  believe,  to  take 
In  eagerly. 

"  Such  jokes  as  these  the  old  man  not  only  took  in 
goo<J  lart,  but  glibly  yu^ped  down  the  whole  narrative." 
^/■\eldiug:    Voyiige  to  Lisbon.  July  24,  1754. 

*B.  Iniran$. :  To  swallow. 
"  Bee  them  poff  off  the  froth  and  guJj}  amain. 
While  with  dry  tongue  I  lick  my  lips  in  vain." 
Oay:  Trivia.  IL  191. 

T[  To  ffw^wp:  To  disgorge;  to  eject  from  the 
stomach. 

gulp,  s.    [Gulp,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  swallowing  eagerly  or  in  large 
draughts. 

2.  A  large  mouthful ;  as  much  as  can  be 
Bwallowed  at  once. 

"  As  oft  as  he  can  catch  a  gttip  of  air. 
And  peep  above  the  seas,  he  names  the  fair," 

Dryde.n  :  Odd;  Metatnorphoiei  T. 

3.  The  act  of  disgorging. 
•gulph,  s.    [Gulf.} 

gul-riv'-age  (age  as  i^).  s.    [Gilravaoe.] 

gU'lun-9ha,  ga-l^'-cha,  $.  [Some  In- 
dian languages.] 

Pharm.  :  An  Indian  febrifuge  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Wiight,  fVom  the  bruised  stems 
of  Tinosjiora  verr^icosa,  and  T.  cordi/olia, 
menispermaceous  plants. 

*gU'-l^,  a.  [Eng.  gnle(s) ;  -y.]  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  gules  ;  red  in  colour. 

"The  horrid  atandnrd  of  those  fntal  guJy  dragons,"— 
Hilttm:  Reform  in  Kngland.  bk.  Il 

gum  (1),  *^ome,  *  gomme  (1),  *  goom, 
s.  [A.S.  goma  =  the  pal;ite,  the  jaws  ;  cogii. 
with  Sw.  30m;  Dan.  gane  ;  Icel.  gom ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
futmw  ;  Ger.  gaumen  =  the  palate.) 


I.  Anat.:  The  soft  covering  of  the  dental 
arciies.  The  gums  consist  of  a  dense  con- 
nective tissue,  covered  by  a  scaly  and  strati- 
fled  epithelium. 

'■  1  find  upon  enquiry,  that  the  person  whose  tooth 
ha^l  )»eeii  placed  In  niy  gumn,  was  labouring  nnilei'  a 
complication  of  the  filthiest  of  diseases,  and  that  tlie 
tootn  inoculated  them  all  on  ine."—Jinox:  iV inter 
Kvenin'ji,  Even.  68. 

*  2.  Fig. :  Chatter,  talk. 

"  There's  no  oecusion  to  bowss  out  so  much  unneces- 
sary nuin.'—.'intolteit:  Perearin«  Pickle,  ch.  xiv. 

gum-boil,  s.    A  boil  or  small  abscess  on 

the  gums. 

gum-rash,  s.  A  rash  or  papular  eruption 
frequent  iu  cliildren  ;  red  gnms. 

gum  (2),    '^gomme  (2),   gumme,  8.    [Fr. 

gomme,  from  Lat.  gummi ;  Gr.  KOfifii  (kommi) 
=  gum  ;  Sp.  goma  ;  Port.  &  Ital.  gonnna.] 

1.  Bot. :  Gum  is  a  vegetable  secretion,  some- 
tiu:es  occurring  in  intercellular  spaces,  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  walls  of  cells.  It  is 
viscid,  but  not  oily. 

2.  ('Mm.:  The  most  typical  kind  of  gum  is 
Gum-Arabic,  which  is  the  exudation  from  the 
stems  of  several  species  of  acacia  growing  in 
Eg}'pt  and  Ambia.     [Gum-Arabic] 

"  Drop  tears  as  fast  aa  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum."        Shakesp. :  Uthello,  v.  2. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Gum  is  used  as  a  demulront  to 
allay  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
also  for  suspending  heavy  powders,  as  nitrate 
of  bismuth  when  tliey  are  given  in  a  liquid. 

4.  The  same  as  Gumming  (q.v.). 

%  Doctor's  gum  is  said  to  be  furnished  by 
Rhus  Metopium,  a  Jamaica  plant,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  some  other  plants,  Hog  gum  has 
been  attributed.  Otiier  compounds,  in  which 
gum  is  the  last  word,  wjll  be  found  scattered 
through  the  book.  \ 

gum-animal,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  name  formed  from  '*  the  animal  of 
the  gum,"  a  rendering  of  the  term  applied  by 
the  Moors  to  Gcdago  seiiegalensis,  a  leraur  said 
to  feed  on  gum  in  three  forests  consisting  of 
the  trees  producing  gura-senegal  in  the  Sahara, 
(^Griffith's  Cuvier.) 

gum-anlmd,  s. 

Bot.,  Comm.,  <^c.  :  A  g-jm  called  in  India 
copal,  which  is  derived  from  a  tree,  Valeria 
indica.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  a  notch  iu 
the  tree  sloping  inwards  and  downwards  ;  the 
resin  collects  at  the  wound,  and  soon  hardens. 
It  is  called  in  the  south  of  India  I'iney  Dani- 
inara.  It  is  an  excellent  varnish.  On  the 
Malabar  coast  it  is  made  into  candles. 
{iVright,  &c.) 

gum-arabic,  5. 

1.  Bot.  £  Comm, :  A  gum  obtained  from  the 
Acacia  arabica,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
India  and  Arabia,  [Acacia]  It  is  yielded 
also  by  A.  speciosa  in  India,  A,  nilotica  and 
A.  Seyal  in  Arabia,  A,  tortHis  and  A.  Ehrcn- 
bergiana  in  tropical  Africa,  A.  Tnotlissima  and 
A.  affinis  supply  a  similar  gum  in  Australia. 
Gum  arabic  can  l>e  obtained  also  frowi  i'achel- 
lia  Farnesinna  of  India,  a  small  tree  closely 
allied  to  the  true  acacias  ;  a  gum  akin  to  it  is 
derived  from  Terminalia  belerica,  a  Myrohalan. 

2.  Chem. :  Gum  arabic  occurs  in  transparent 
white  tears,  which  are  often  coloured  yellow 
or  brown  by  impurities  ;  it  cracks  on  exjiosure 
to  the  air  on  the  surface  ;  it  is  brittle,  inod<ir- 
ous,  and  has  a  bland,  mucilaginous  taste.  It 
dissolves  in  wat*r,  and  the  solution  gives  a 
precipitate  of  arabin  on  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Gum  arabic  contains  about  70 
per  cent,  of  arabin,  2C6Hin05 -f  H2O,  and  17 
per  cent,  of  water ;  the  rest  consists  of  potash 
and  lime,  which  were  combined  with  the  arabin. 
Gum  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  the  action 
of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  mucic,  sac- 
charic, and  oxalic  acids.  Gum  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dextrin  by  containing  no 
dextrose,  and  by  giving  a  milky  precipitate 
with  oxalic  acid.  Gum  gives  precipitate  with 
soluble  salts  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  The  sp.  gr. 
of  gum  is  1*35.  Ferric  chloride  precipitates 
gum  and  not  dextrin. 

Gum-arabic  tree  : 

Bot. :  (1)  Acacia  arabica,  (2)  A.  Verek. 
Red  gum-arabic  tree : 
Bot.  :  Acacia  Adans&nii. 
gum-butea,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  £  Comm. :  A  gum  exuding  from 
Butea  frondosa  and  B.  superba,   two  papilio- 


naceoiiH  plants,  and  hanicniiig  upon  thRir 
branch'-s  in  bi^autiful  ruby-cohfured  nia«M«L 
Tlie  natives  of  north-western  India  u«e  it  in 

iirecipiiating  their  indigo  and  in  tanning,  but 
i^nglinh  tanners  object  to  use  it  on  accr)unl 
of  the  colour  which  it  imparts  to  leather. 
(Liiult'^.) 

gnm-clstus,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cistus  ladaniferua,  a  plant  intr(xiuc«i 
into  British  greenhouses  in  a.d.  Iti'J'j  from 
Spain.  It  produces  ladanum,  but  not  in  th» 
same  quantity  that  Cistus  creticus  does. 

gum-dragon,  s. 

But.,  Comm.,  dc. :  A  gum  derived  from  Pter% 
carpus  Draco,  a  papilionaceous  plant. 

gum  -  elastio,   s.      Caoutchouc ;    indifr- 

rubljer. 

gum-«lemi,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  £  Comm.:  A  gum  saicl  to  bt 
yielded  by  Amyris  Plumleri  and  A.  hcxandra. 

TI  American  gum-elemi :  A  gum  derived  Ln 
part  from  Idea  Icicariba. 

gum-juuiper»  s. 

Bot.,  Cftem.,  Covim.,  £c. :  The  resin  of  Calli' 
tris  quadrivalvis,  a  native  of  Barbary.  Tha 
same  as  Gum-sandarach  (q.v,).  Once  it  v/u 
behevcd  to  come  from  the  juniper,  whence 
its  name. 

gum-kino,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c. :  The  name  given  to 
various  resins ;  that  of  the  East  Indies  is 
derived  from  Pterocarpus  Marsupium;  that 
of  Australia  from  Uucalyptus  resini/era. 

gum-lac,  s. 

Bot.,  Vhem.,  Comm.,  £c.  : 

1.  The  juice  of  Ficiis  indica,  bengJiaUnaUf 
and  Tsjela,  when  it  runs  fi'om  wounds  mada 
by  parasitic  cocci. 

2.  The  juice  of  Aleurites  laccifera,  a  Cey- 
lonese  tree,  belonging  to  the  Euphorbiaces. 

3.  The  juice  of  Erythrina  m^nosperma,  % 
papilionaceous  tree. 

gum-passages,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Sap  receptacles  extending  to  a  greater 
length  through  the  parenchyma  of  jtlants  than 
glands  do,  and  designed  for  the  passage  of 
gum.  They  exist  in  Cactaceae,  Cycadaceaa, 
Amygdalacese,  &c. 

gum-pot,  s.  A  copper  boiler  used  by 
variiish-niakers  for  melting  the  gum  and 
mixing  the  ingredients. 

gum-resins,  s.  pi.  A  name  given  to 
resiiis  which  are  partly  soluble  in  water,  the 
remainder  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 

gum-sandarach,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c. :  A  gum  exuding 
from  Callitris  quadrivalv^is,  one  of  the  Cuprea- 
sese,  growing  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  called 
the  Arar  tree.  It  is  a  whitish  yellow,  brittle, 
inflammable,  resinous  substance,  with  an  acrid, 
aromatic  taste.  It  is  used  for  making  varnish, 
and  when  powdered  constitutes  pounce  (q.v.). 

gum-senegal,  s. 

But.,  Chem.,  Comm.,  £c. :  A  gum  obtained  in 
the  west  of  Airicfl  troni  the  Acacia  Verek  and 
A.  Adnnsonii. 

gum-succory,  s. 

1.  Comm. :  The  gum  of  ChondriUa  juncea. 

2.  Bot. :  That  plant  itself ;  it  is  a  compositB 
one. 

gum-tragacauth,  s. 

Bot.,  Chem.,  Comvi.,  £c. :  A  gum  produced 
at  Sierra  Leone  by  Sterculia  Tragacantha. 
One  akin  to  it  is  yielded  by  S.  urent  of  Coro- 
mandel. 

gum-trees,  s.  pi. 

Botany : 

1.  The  several  species  of  the  mjTtaceons 
genus,  Eucalj-ptus  (qv.).  Some  of  them  are 
giant  trees,  others  of  more  moderate  size ; 
their  native  country  is  Australia.  Some  are 
called  Stringy-l>ark  Gum-trees. 

2.  Xanthorrh*a,  a  genus  of  Liliacese. 

TI  The  Black,  called  also  the  Yellow,  Gum- 
tree,  is  Nyssa  villosa;  the  Blue,  Eucalyptut 
globulus;  and  the  Red  or  White  Gum-tree  ia 
E.  resinifera. 


b62l.  b6^;  pout,  Jtf^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  ^ 
-dan.  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin :  -tion,  -$ion  ^  ^^""      -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  >tc.  ^  b^  d^l. 
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^nm-water,  s.     A  distillation  from  K'H'i. 

gum-Wood,  s. 

Hot.  £  Comiii.  :  The  wnud  of  various  gum- 
trees  (Eucalypti). 

gfum  (3),  8.     [Etyin.  doubtful.] 

1.  An  instrument    for   shaping  saw-teeth. 

(SAW-ClUMMliH.l 

2.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  log  ; 
a  bee-gum. 

3.  A  hollow  log  inserted  vertically  into  tlie 
ground  aa  a  curb  for  a  spring. 

^um  (1),  v.t.  &  i.    [Gum  (2),  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cover  or  smear  with  gura  ;  to  stiffen 
with  gum. 

"Or  bleaching  their  hands  at  mUinlgM.ffumaniT>;/, 
•nd  bridliug  their  beards,  or  iiiiikmn  their  waiat 
BmalV—BenJonson:  DUcoverli^. 

2.  To  fasten  or  seal  with  or  as  with  guin. 

*'  The  eyelids  we  apt  to  Ixi  gummi^d  together  with  a 
TiacouB  huinuur."—  IVuiinim  :  Surgery, 

t  B.  Intmns. :  To  exude  or  fonn  guiu. 

efim  (2),  v.t.  [Gum  (3),  s.]  To  deepen  and 
enlarge  as  the  teeth  of  worn  saws. 

ffum'-bel-ite  (U  as  Ger.  ii),  «.  [Named  by 
von  Kobell  alter  von  Gunibel.) 

Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina  and  iron,  the  composition  approaching 
that  of  pinite.  It  oceiu-s  in  greenish-whitp, 
short,  fibrous  layers  in  clay-slate,  at  Nord- 
halben,  in  Bavaria.    (I*.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

gum' -bo,  S.      [GOBBO.] 

gumbO-musqa^»  5.  The  name  given  in 
the  West  Lidits  to  the  seeds  of  Abelvwschiis 
€s<nihntus.  Reduced  to  powder  and  steeped 
in  rum,  they  are  considered  to  be  a  powerful 
remedy  for  anake  bites. 

giixu'-lie,  a,     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Muddy. 

"  O  ye  wha  leave  the  Biirings  o(  Calvin. 
For  mtmlw  duba  of  your  ain  dalviu  I " 
Durtu:  A  DedicatioR  To  Gaviu  BamiUon,  £iq. 

cum' -ma  (pi.  gum'-ma-ta)»  s.  (Lat.  gummi 
=  gum,  'which  tlie  tumour*  resembles  in  its 
contents.]    [Gum  (2),  s.] 

PatJwl. :  A  muscular  node  or  tumour,  often 
constituting  one  of  the  tertiary  symptoms  of 
syphilitic  i)oisoning.  It  ends  by  softening 
and  ulcerating. 

ffummed,  pa.  2>ar.  oro.    [Gum,  v.] 

1.  Lit. :  Smeared,  daubed,  or  fastened  with 
gum. 

*2.  Fig.:  Stiff,  starched. 
"  We  hate  the  stiff  and  ffunt-med  deportment  of  the 
Italian." — Qentleman  Jnatruclvd,  p.  646. 

gum'-mer,  s.  [Eng.  gum  (3),  s. ;  -w.]  A  tool 
or  machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the 
interdent:d  spaces  of  worn  saws.    [Saw-gum- 

MER,  GULLETINO-PRESS.] 

/^m'-mic,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  gvm;  -ic.]  Derived 
from  or  pertaining  to  gum. 

gumxaic-acld»  s. 

Chem.  :  [Arabin]. 

•  giim-mif '-er-oiifl,  a.  [Lat  gummi  =  gum  ; 
/ero  =  to  bear,  to  produce,  and  Eng.  adj.  sull. 
-oiis.]     Bearing  or  producing  gum. 

gum'-mi-neS9,  s.     [Eug.  gumviy  ;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gummy  ; 
viscosity. 

2.  Anaccumulationof  gummy  matter. 

"The  tendons  are  involved  with  a  great  ffummfne-M 
and   collection  of  matter."— »'Men«»n.-  Suryery,   bk. 

viii. 

gnm'-m'ffg,  pr.  par.y  a.,  &  s.     [Gitm,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s7thstantLve : 

1.  OnJ.  Lavg. :  The  actof  smearing  or  fasten- 
ing witli  gum. 

2.  Ilnrt.  :  A  disease  in  trees  bearing  stone- 
fniit,  cli.iracterized  by  a  morbid  exudation  of 
gum,  and  arising  from  exposure  to  excess  of 
leat  or  cold,  or  sudden  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture.    It  is  generally  fatil  to  the  tree. 

3.  Lithng.  :  The  treatment  of  a  lithographic 
stone  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  after,  or 
simultaneously  with,  the  etching  process, 
whereby  the  clean  parts  of  the  stone  devoid 
of  work  are  protected  from  receiving  fatty 


matter,  and  thus  reject  the  greasy  Ink  when 
tlu^  roller  passes  over  the  atone.  The  clean 
surface  of  the  stone  is  danii)ed  after  eaeli 
impression,  but,  unless  the  gumming  process 
w.'ic  jirevionsly  perfnrmed,  it  would  not  per- 
nianently  resist  tiie  ink. 

gum'-  mite,    s.      [Ger.    gummit,    from    Lat. 
gummi;  Gr.  KOfifii  {kuvimi)  =  gum,  and  sulf. 
Me  (Mill.)  (q.v.).    So  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  gum.] 
MiruTalogy : 

1.  An  amorphous  mineral  of  greasy  lustre, 
reddish  or  brownish  colour,  and  yellow  streak. 
Hardness,  2-.0  to  3;  sp.  gr..  8-9  to  4-2.  Com- 
pos. :  sesquioxide  of  uranium,  72'0 ;  lime, 
G;  silica,  4'2tJ;  jihosphoric  acid,  2-au;  wjiter, 
14'75,  &c.    Occurs  in  Saxony.    (Dana,  &c.) 

2.  Halloysite  (q.v.),    (VTeithaupt.) 

*  gum-mtis'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  gHmiru)sus=  gum- 
my; gummi  =  gum.)  The  nature  of  gum, 
gumminess;  a  viscous  or  gummy  quality  or 
nature. 

•  g^m'-moiis,  a.     [I^at.  g^immosus,  from  gum- 

mi =  gum.]  Of  the  nature  or  quality  of  gum  ; 
gnmmy. 

■■Resinous  or  jpimmoits  bfKHes  dlaaolved  in  spirit  of 
wine.'— Botf^«.    Wort*.  Iv.  aa-. 

gum'-myt  *gum,-mie,  a.    [Eng.  gum;  -y.] 

1.  Consisting  of  gum  ;  of  the  nature  or 
quality  of  gum  ;  viscous,  adhesive. 

"  0(  this  gummie  and  ghitlnona  substajioe  they 
(raine  also  their  dorea  and  entries  which  are  wide  and 
large."—/'.  Holland:  Plinu:  bk.  xL,  ch.  vL 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  gum  or  viscous 
matter;  productive  of  gum, 

"  ■Lightning,  whose  thwart  flame  driven  down, 
Kiudlea  the  gummy  bark  01  flr  and  jiljifc" 

MiUon:  I'.  L.,X.  1.076. 

3.  CHosed  or  held  together  by  gum  or  other 
viscous  matter. 

■■  [He]  mha  hb  gummy  eyes,  and  scmb*  his  imte.' 
Itryden:  Persius,  sat.  HI. 

•  4.  Puffy,  stuffy,  swollen,  puffed  out. 
iSlang.) 

gumPr  «.    [Etym.  doubtful ;  of.  Sw.  «fe  Dan. 

gump;  IceL  gn)iipr  =  ihe  buttocks.]  A  foolish 
fellow,  a  stupid,  a  dolt. 

gump'-tion,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  Shrewdness,  cleverness,  intelligence. 
(Colloquial.)  {Lytton :  My  Novel,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xii.) 

2.  A  term  In  painting  for  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing colours.  Also  apjdied  to  a  nostrum  much 
in  request  by  painters  in  search  of  the  sup- 
posed "lost  medium"  of  the  old  masters,  and 
to  which  they  ascribe  their  unapproachable 
excellence.  The  formula  for  preparing  this 
medium  gives  a  mixture  of  drying  liuseed  oil 
and  mastic  varnish  which  gi^Iatinises ;  or 
simple  linseed  oil  and  sugar  of  lead. 

giin,  *  gonBe,  *  gunne,  5.  [A  word  of  doubt- 
ful origin.  .Skeat  refers  it  to  Wei.  gum  =  a 
bowl,  a  gun  ;  Ir.  &  Gael,  gunna.]  A  wea^ion 
having  a  barrel  adapted  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge a  missile,  wliich  is  projected  by  a 
charge  of  powder,  gun-cotton,  or  air,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  tenn  is  applied  to  pieces  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  fowling-piece  to  the  largest 
cannon,  and  in  ordii>nry  language  more  espe- 
cially to  the  former,  though  in  strict  military 
language  it  is  applied  only  to  the  ordnance. 
For  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds,  see 
Air-gun,  Blunderliuss,  Carbine,  Cannon,  Fire- 
arm, Howitzer,  Mitrailleuse,  Moitar.  Pistol, 
Rifle,  &c.  A  description  of  tlie  various  part:^ 
of  a  gun  or  fire-arm  will  be  found  under  the 
api>ropriate  words. 
Tf  L  Great  gun: 

(1)  Lit. :  A  large  piece  of  ordnance ;  a  can- 
non. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  person  distinguished  or  eminent 
in  any  branch,  as  in  speaking,  science,  ^c. 

2.  To  blow  great  guns :  To  blow  very  strongly ; 
to  blow  a  gale. 

gun-barrel,  s.  Tlie  barrel  or  tube  of  a 
gun.  Gun-barrels  are  known  as  stub,  stub- 
twist,  wire-twist,  Damascus-twist,  stub-Da- 
mascus. 

Gun-harrel  drain:  A  cylindrical  drain  of 
small  diameter. 

gun-battery,  s. 

I,  Fortification:  The  emplacement  of  two 
or  more  pieces  of  artillery,  destined  to  act  on 
the  offensive  or  defensive.  It  may  bo  :— En 
echarpe  ;  having  a  line  of  fire  oblique  with  the 


object.  En  revfTs;  playir.g  fipon  the  rear  ol 
the  enemy.  CrottS-flre  ;  severaJ  batteries  liav- 
ing  a  converging  lire  upon  an  object.  Case- 
mate; when  protected  by  a  bomb-proof  cham- 
ber, and  firing  from  embi-asurea,  U.nbette; 
firing   over   a    parai)et.       Bleochet  (smooth 
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bores  only);  when  the  balls,  with  a  low 
charge,  traverse  the  inner  face  of  the  enemy's 
work,  and  rebound  and  roll  along  the  same. 
Mountain;  light  pieces  adapted  to  be  dis- 
mounted and,  with  their  dislocated  car- 
riages, carried  on  mules.  Some  of  these  have 
been  made  iu  two  pieces,  which  unscrew  for 
ease  in  transport. 

2.  Field-artillery :  The  tactical  unit  of  field- 
artillery,  consisting  of  six  or  eit;ht  Held  guna 
under  one  command,  together  with  the  officers, 
men,  horses,  waggons,  and  stores.  [Battery.] 

gun-carriage,  s.  The  apparatus  upon 
which  a  cannon  is  mounted  for  service.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  adajited  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  piece.  Laud  gun-carriages  com- 
prise field,  siege,  casemate,  and  barbette  car- 
riages. The  two  former  are  adajited  for  the 
tiuns porta tion  as  well  as  service  of  the  piece, 
while  the  latter  are  intended  to  be  kept  in  one 
position  in  a  fortification.  In  Moncriett's  gun- 
carriage,  the  gun  is  supported  upon  a  moving 
fulcrum,  which,  on  the  tiring  of  the  gun.  is 
caused  to  shift  nearer  to  the  gun  and  farther 
fnjm  a  counterweight,  spring,  or  hydraulic 
buffer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  gun  is 
brought  into  a  lowered  position  for  reloading, 
and  is  then  automaticallv  raised  into  position 
for  firing.  By  the  shifting  of  the  fulcrum, 
the  statical  momentum  of  the  balance  weight 
is  made  to  preponderate  so  greatly  over  tliat 
of  the  gun  that  it  will,  when  allowed  free 
action,  after  the  loading  of  tlie  gun,  raise  the 
same  into  its  original  position. 

gun-cotton,  s. 

Chem. :  Pyroxylin.  Trinitro-cellulose,  CgHy 
(i%02)z05,  more  i>roViably  a  niuic  ether  of  cellu- 
lose, Cr'Hi4(ON02)604.  as  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  as  hydric  potassium  sulphide, 
KHa,  and  iron  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  cellulose.  Boiled  with  ferrous  sulpliata 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  gives  otf 
all  its  nitrogen  as  N2O2.  Gun-cotton  was  dis- 
covered by  Schonbein  in  1845.  It  is  prepared 
by  drying  cotton-wool  at  100%  and  then 
leaving  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  mixture 
of  one  volume  of  nitric  acid  s]'.  gr.  15,  aud 
three  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr.  ISS, 
the  mixture  being  cooled  to  10'.  It  is  then 
washed  with  water,  and,  if  required  pure, 
again  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alcohol  and 
tliree  parts  ether  to  remove  the  lower  nitrates, 
[Collodion.]  Gun-cotton  finely  divided  ex- 
plodes between  160'— 17U',  It  keeps  best  if 
it  is  washed  with  soda.  Compressed  gun-cot- 
ton bums  like  tinder,  but  is  exidoded  by 
mercuric  fulminate.     It  is  used  for  torpedoes. 

gun-deck,  s. 

Naut. .  That  deck  of  a  ship  of  war  which 
carries  the  bulk  of  her  armament. 

gun-fire,  s. 

Mil. :  The  hour  at  which  the  morning  or 
evening  gun  is  fired, 

*  gun-flint,  5.  A  piece  of  flint  fixed  in  the 
lock  <if  a  musket  to  fire  the  charge,  before  the 
introduction  of  percussion  caps. 

"Those  things  we  hrougbtaway,  leaving  In  the  room 
ot  them  Uic'dftls.  aun-jUuts.  a  few  nails,  aud  an  old 
emxrty  barrL-l  with  the  Iron  hoopa  ou  iV—Cook.- 
Siicond  Voyage,  hk.  L,  ch.  vii, 

gun-harpoon,  «;  A  harpoon  flred  from 
a  gun,  used  mounted  in  a  crutch  ou  the  gun- 


I6te.  lat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  «au,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  thSre 
or,  wore,  wolf,  worU,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try. 


pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  p3t, 
Syrian.    »,  0©  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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wale  of  a  whaleboat.  It  is  made  of  steel,  ami 
has  a  chain  or  hm^  sltarkle  attacheti  to  it,  to 
which  the  whale-line  is  fastened.  Some  gun- 
harpoons  carry  a  t^renade  or  flask  of  poison. 

gun-loolc,  s.  The  lock  of  a  gun  ;  the  com- 
bination of  parts  by  which  the  propulsive 
charge  is  caused  to  ignite. 

Gun-lock  haminer :  The  cock  or  striker  of  a 
flre-arra  lock. 

gun-motal,  s.  A  bronze  from  which  can- 
nou  were  luinierly  cast.  Ordinarily  nine  parts 
copper  and  one  tin.  Other  metals  have  been 
*jmetime3  added  to  or  substituted  for  tin, 
rtopper  still  remaining  the  basis  of  the  alloy. 

gun-pendiilniii«  s. 

1.  [Balustic-pekdulum-J 

2.  [Eprouveite.] 

gun-port,  s.  A  port  or  hole  In  the  side 
of  a  ship  for  a  gun. 

g^nn-searclier,  s.  An  instrument  with 
one  or  more  projecting  jirongs  to  ascertain 
whether  the  bore  of  a  gun  be  honeycombed. 

gun-stock,  s.  Tlie  part  of  a  gun  to  which 
the  barrel  and  lock  are  fastened.  It  is  usually 
of  walnut  ;  in  Europe  the  Juglans  regia,  in 
America  the  Juglans  nigra. 

gun-tackle,  s. 

Naut. :  Tlie  ropes  and  pulleys  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  jiorts,  and  to  the  gun-carriage 
(for  li^ht  or  smooth-bore  guns),  by  which  the 
gun  is  run  out.  It  consists  of  two  single 
blocks,  one  movable  and  the  other  fixed,  the 
standing  end  of  the  fciU  being  secured  to  the 
movable  block, 

•  gun,  r.i.  [GcN,  «.]  To  shoot  with  a  gun ;  to 
go  luwling. 

"  There  Ib  less  danger  In't  than  gunning.  Sanchlo." 
lieaum.  £  FieL  :  Rule  a  IVi/e,  t  2. 

gU'-na,  s.    [Sansc,  =  quality.] 

Philol. ;  A  term  used,  especially  in  tSanscrit 
grammar,  to  denote  the  changing  of  i  and  I  to 
e,  u  and  u  to  o,  ri  andr?  to  ar,  by  compound- 
ing them  witlithe  prefix  d ;  thus  a  -f  i,  or  t  = 
e,  a  +  «,  or  w  =  0,  &c. 

•  gu'-nar-chy,  s.    [Gynabcht.] 

^fu'  -nate,  v.t.    [Guna,] 

Philol. :  To  change  by  the  process  known  as 
gunation;  to  subject  to  the  change  oi  guna 
(qv.). 

$u-na'-tlon,  5.    [Guna.] 

FhUol. :  Tlie  process  of  gunating ;  the  state 
of  being  gunated. 

gfin'-boat,  s.  (Eng.  gun,  and  boat.]  A  small 
vessel  of  war,  of  light  draught  of  water,  carry- 
ing from  one  to  four  guns. 

g&n'-da,  s.  [Hind.,  =  four  of  anything ;  a 
knotted  string  tied  round  a  child's  neck  as  a 
charm. 1  Four.  Used  by  the  poorer  natives 
of  Madras,  Ajc,  esiieeially  for  four  cowries. 
They  are  accustomed,  in  making  their  humble 
purchas'-'S,  to  place  out  their  cowries  in  fours, 
or  at  least  to  estimate  them  in  fours.  (Anglo- 
Jndian.) 

"Five,   nlDe,  or  twenty-one  kowries.    or  aa  many 

ffimdas  of  thera."—Serklot8  A  Je^ffur  :>hurre^:  JIut- 

sulnuiiis  of  India,  p.  ;;74. 

•  gun'-de-let,  s.    [Gondolet.J 

gun'-jah,  s.    [Ganjah.] 

giinje,  ganj,  s.  [Bengali.]  A  granary,  a 
depot  eh fe fly  of  grain  for  sale;  a  commercial 
dejiot  in  general ;  a  wholesale  market  held  on 
a  jiarticular  dav.  (A»al<i- Indian.)  {Glossary 
to  Mill:  Hist.  Brit.  India.) 

%  Gunje  enters  as  a  compound  into  the 
Indian  names  of  places,  as  Raneegury'e  or 
Kaniganj. 

•gun'-nage  (age  as  Jg),  s.  [Eng.  gun ;  -age] 
The  armament  uf  a  ship  of  war. 

gfun'-nel  (l),  s.    [Gdnwale.J 

gun'-ner,  *  guu-nare.  s.  [Low  Lat.  gunna- 
rius.\    [Gun,  a'.  ;  Gunster.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  person  who  works  or  is 
ikilled  in  the  wcrking  of  a  gun  ;  a  cannonier. 

"  Niniou  Sftundera,  master  to  the  sayj  Gilbert  Pot, 
iHkl  Jnliii  Owfii,  a  puiiiDftKer.  both  gunners  of  the 
Tower."— Stow     Edward  I"/,  (au.  1551). 


II.  Technically: 

1.  MiL :  An  artillery  soldier  employed  in 
the  working  of  a  gun. 

2.  Nin\ :  A  warrant-officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  ordnance -stores  and  ammunition  on 
l>oard  ship,  and  acts  as  assistant  to  the  giui- 
uery  officer. 

gunner's-calipers.  s.pl.  An  instrument 
made  of  sheet-brass  with  steel  points,  and 
shaped  like  a  pair  of  bow-]e;,'ged  cx)mpasse8. 
The  graduations  show  the  diameters  of  shut 
and  shell,  the  calibres  of  gnus,  linear  inches, 
degrees  of  the  circle,  &c. 

gunner *S'le vol,  s.    [Ounneb's-pebpen- 

DICULAR.] 

*  gunner's-perpendlcular,  s.    An  in- 

Btrnmeiit  for  ascertaining  the  hiL;liest  points 
at  the  bieech  and  nuizzle  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance, when  on  uneven  ground,  in  order  to 
determine  the  true  line  of  sight.    [Gdnner's- 

LEVEL.] 

'*  gunner*SHinadrant,  s.  The  gunner's 
quadrant  is  a  graduated  arc  of  90",  or  rather 
more,  made  of  brass  or  wood,  and  ha\ing  an 
ann  attached,  which  is  passed  into  the  bore 
of  the  gun  for  the  I'urpose  of  ascertaining  the 
elevation.  The  wooden  level  has  a  le^adeu 
bullet  suspended  by  a  string,  which  indicates 
the  perpendicular,  the  deviation  from  which 
is  measured  on  the  arc.  The  metallic  quad- 
rant is  of  more  elaborate  construction,  and 
has  a  spirit-level  attached.    [Gcnner's-per- 

PENDICULAR.] 

gun'-ner-a,  s.  [Named  after  Ernest  Gunner, 
bishop  o^  Drontheira  in  Norway,  and  a 
botanist.] 

S"t. :  A  genus  of  AraliaceEE  (Ivywoits). 
Giinnera  scobm  or  Panke,  which  resembles  a 
giant  rhubarb,  was  found  by  Mr.  Darwin  on 
tlie  sandstone  cliflFs  of  Chiloe.  Its  roots  are 
used  by  tanners,  and  are  astringent  ;  its 
fleshy  leaf-stalks  are  eatable.  The  fruit  of  '..'. 
vmcrocephala  is  commonly  used  in  Java  as  a 
stimulant. 

"  giin'-ner-ess,  s.  [Eng.  gumur;  -ess.]  A 
female  gunner. 

"  Brown.locked  Demoiselle  K^roigne.  -with  pike  and 
helmet.  Bits  tliere  as  aunneress" — Carlyle :  French 
Revolution,  pt.  i.,  bk.  vli.,  cb.  v, 

giin'-ner-y,  s.  [Eng.  gimner;  -y.]  That 
branch  of  science  which  deals  with  the  con- 
struction of  guns,  tlie  mode  of  firing  them 
under  various  cirennistances,  the  quality  of 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  size, 
form,  and  material  of  the  jiroiectile,  quiibty 
and  quantity  of  tlie  charge,  elevation  to  be 
given  to  the  gun,  Ac;  the  science  of  artillery. 

"From  thefiret  rude  essays  of  clubs  and  stones,  to 
the  present  perfection  of  gininary." — Burke:  Vindic, 
of  .Vational  Socictg. 

gun'-nie,  s.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

Mining : 

1,  A  large,  open,  excavated  space  in  ft  mine. 

2.  In  Coniish,  a  term  api>lied  to  breadth  or 
width  ;  single  gunnies  are  three  feet  wide. 

gun'-ning,  s.  [Gu^,  v.]  The  act  of  shooting 
or  hunting  game  with  a  gun. 

gun'-ny,  gun'-ney,  s.    [Bengali  guni.] 

Fabric  :  Heavy  coarse  goods  used  for  wrap- 
ping bales  of  cotton,  for  cotton  bags,  ic. 
Gunny  is  made  from  fibres  of  the  corchorus 
(jute)  ;  the  liag  made  thereof  is  used  to  carry 
grain,  &c.,  ou  the  backs  of  buffaloes,  and  fiir 
enclosing  articles  for  exportation— rice,  salt- 
petre, pejiper,  coffee. 

giin'-p^x^-der,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  powder.] 
1.  Chem. :  A  mechanical  mixture  of  about 
74*9  per  cent,  of  potassium  nitrate,  13'3  of 
carbon,  and  11'8  of  sulphur;  but  the  comi^o- 
sitiou  varies  according  to  the  uses  for  whieh 
it  is  employed.  Blasting  powder  generally 
contains  more  sul]ihur.  The  amount  of  po- 
tassium nitrate  can  be  determined  by  treating 
the  powder  with  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  ;  the  sulphur  can  be  extracted  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  cannot  be  represented 
by  a  chemical  equation,  as  they  vary  with 
the  pressure  and  tlie  size  of  the  grains  of  the 
powder.  The  iirincipaljiroducts  are  carbonic 
anhydride,  COo,  carbonic  oxide,  CO,  nitrogen, 
sulphate  of  potassium,  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  sulphide  of  pota.ssiura. 


K  Smokeless  powder:  VariuUB  furmH  of  gon- 
powder  of  high  p.twer  are  now  made,  the 
combujtion  of  which  produces  little  or  na 
emuke. 

2.  Hist. :  According  to  Sir  George  Staunton 
gunpowder  has  been  known  in  China  and  India 
from  a  rcmoto  period  of  antiquity  as  an  agent 
for  bla.sting  rocks.  The  statement,  however,, 
is  doubtful.  In  Europe,  Roger  IJacon  alluderf 
to  it  in  liis  work  De  Niillitate  Magim,  about. 
A.D.  1267.  A  German  monk,  Scliwartz,  about 
133ii,  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  method  o*" 
its  manufacture. 

gunpowder-engine,  s.  A  form  of  gas- 
engine  in  which  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  gas  resulting  fVom 
the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 

gunpowder-hammer,  s.  a  piio-drivCT 
operated  by  tlie  explosive  force  of  gunpowder 

Gunpowder  Plot,  s. 

1,  Hist.  :  A  jdot,  formed  about  a.i>.  1604, 
by  Robert  Catesby,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Catesby, 
various  Roman  Catholics  of  rank,  goaded  into 
excitement  by  the  penal  laws  directed  against 
their  faith  and  its  professors,  .joining  as  accom- 
plices. Their  aim  was  to  blow  up  the  Houses- 
of  Parliament  by  gunpowder  on  November  &, 
1605,  and  destroy  king,  lords,  and  common* 
by  one  blow.  An  anonymous  letter  of  mys- 
terious warning,  sent  to  Lord  Monteagle;, 
having  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  various- 
conspirators  were  executed  on  January  30  and 
31,  1606,  and  one  on  May  3  following.  Among 
those  put  to  death  was  Guy  Faux,  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  vault  below  the  House  ot 
Lords  witli  matches  and  touchwood  upon  Ids 
person  ready  to  fire  the  train.  In  1S25,  thia 
"cellar"  was  converted  into  offices.  Since 
1605  all  places  connected  with  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  where  explosives  could 
be  stowed  away  are  annually  searched  at  the 
oiiening  of  Parliament.     [Gm\] 

2.  Ch.  Hist.  &  Law :  A  thanksgiving  service 
for  the  deliverance  from  the  Gunpowder  Plot^ 
though,  properly  speaking,  it  never  fonned 
part  of  the  English  Liturgy,  was  annexed  ta 
it  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  reign. 
On  January  17,  1859,  directions  were  given  foi 
its  discontinuance. 

gunpowder  -  press,  s.  A  press  for 
pressing  mill-cake  into  hard  cake  preparatory 
to  granulating. 

gunpowder-tea,  s. 

Comm. :  A  kind  of  green  tea,  the  leaves  used 
for  which,  generally  younger  than  those  for 
other  sorts,  are  the  smallest  and  most  closely 
cmled,  so  as  to  constitute  small  balls  or  pellets- 

gun'-room,  s.     [Eng.  gim,  and  room] 

Natit.  :  A  room  on  one  of  the  lower  decks 
of  a  ship  of  war.  iu  which  the  junior  executive 
and  non-cnrabatant  officers  live,  except  the 
warrant  officers  and,  in  some  cases,  the  junior 
engineers.  The  senior  officers  of  the  na\'y  and 
the  marines  live  in  the  wardroom. 

gun' -shot.  s.  &a.    [Eng.  gun,  and  shot.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Tiie  act  of  firing  a  gun  ;  a  discharge  of  a 
gun ;  a  shot. 

"Gunshott  were  wildly  fired  in  all  directiona." — 
3i'icaulag:  EisL  E'lg-.  cli.  aLi. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  a  shot  can  be 
thrown  with  eftect  by  a  gun;  the  range  of  »- 
gun  or  cannon. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  or  caused  by  a  shot  from 
a  gun. 

"Great  bath  been  tbe  coutention  among  the  learned 
alwut  die  and  veiioiu  lu  gunaiiot  wounds.'  —  Witeman  r 
On  Surgery,  Itk-  vi. 

gunshot-wounds,  ^«  pi. 

Surij. :  Wounds  caused  by  shots  from  guns, 
also  by  splinters  of  wood,  iron,  &c.,  or  any 
other  substance  which  the  firing  of  guns  may 
have  made  to  fly  about  as  projectiles.  The 
treatment  of  such  wounds  is  an  important, 
branch  of  surgery  which  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  recent  times. 

gun'-smith*  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  smith,]  One 
wliose  trade  or  occupation  is  to  make  or  re- 
pair firearms. 

gun'-smith-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  gunsmith;  -«n/.l 
The  art,  trade,  or  occupation  of  making  guna 
or  firearms  ;  the  trade  or  occupation  of  a  gun- 
smith. 
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•gun'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  gun:  suff.  'Ster  (q.v.).] 
The  same  as  Gunner  (q.v.). 

II  Steele  iises  guimer  and  guuster  in  a 
ludicrously  figurative  sense. 

"  Those  who  recouut  strange  accideota  and  clrcum- 
ataiices  which  liave  no  loantier  of  foiuidatloii  In  truth, 
wbeti  they  design  to  do  miachtef,  are  com prehetideo 
ouiJer  the  a]>[>ellatlon  of  guuuers ;  but  wheu  they 
endeavour  only  tu  aurprise  and  entertain,  they  are 
dlstinguiahed  by  the  name  ot  ffunUers."—TaCi«r,  No.  88. 

*gun'~Stick,  s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  stick.]  A 
stick  or  nul  for  ramming  down  the  charge 
into  a  gun  ;  a  rammer,  a  ramrod. 

'^giin'-stone,  'gone-stone*  s.    [Eng.  gun, 

and  slone.]  A  sliut  for  a  cannon,  round  stones 
having  been  originally  used  for  the  purpose. 

"Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  hla 
Uatb  turned  his  balla  to  guriAfones.~ 

Shakeip.:  Uenry  V.,  i.  2. 

Gun'-ter,  s.  [Edmund  Gunter,  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Gresham  college  from  a.d.  1019 
to  his  death  in  1626. 

Gunter's- chain,  s. 

Siirv. :  A  surveyor's  chain  66  feet  or  4  rods 
(of  5^  yards  each)  in  length,  having  100  links, 
each  joined  to  the  adjacent  one  by  three  links. 
A  square  chain  is  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  or 
10,000  square  links.  It  was  invented  by  Ed- 
mund Gunter  to  aid  in  calculating  areas. 
7"92  inches  =  1  link  ;  100  links  =  1  chain,  or 
4  rods,  or  22  yards  ;  80  chains  =  1  mile. 

Gunter's-line.  s.  a  line  of  numbers  on 
Gunter's-scale  used  for  performing  the  raulti- 

{ilication  or  division  of  numbers.  It  is  the 
ogaritbmic  scale  of  proportionals,  which, 
being  graduated  upon  tlie  ruler,  serves  to 
solve  problems  in  the  same  manner  as 
logarithms  do  arithmetically.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  100  parts,  every  tenth  of  which 
is  numbered,  beginning  with  one  and  ending 
with  ten,  so  that  if  the  first  great  division 
stand  for  the  one-tenth  of  an  integer,  the  next 
great  division  will  stand  for  two-tenths,  and 
the  intermediate  divisions  will  represent 
hundredths  of  an  integer,  whilst  the  large 
divisions  beyond  ten  wrill  represent  units ; 
and  if  the  first  set  of  large  divisions  represent 
units,  the  subdivisions  will  represent  tenths, 
whilst  the  second  set  of  large  divisions  will 
represent  tens,  and  the  subdivisions  imits,  (tc. 

Gunter*s-scale,  s.  A  large  plane  scale 
invented  by  Mr.  Gunter.  It  has  various  lines 
of  numbers  engraved  on  it,  by  which  questions 
in  calculation,  navigation,  and  surveying  are 
solved  mechanically  by  the  aid  of  the  dividers 
or  a  slider.  On  one  side  of  it  are  scales  of 
equal  parts,  chords,  sines,  tangents,  rhombs, 
Ac.  ;  on  the  other  side  are  the  corresponding 
logarithmic  lines.  It  consists  of  a  flat  ruler 
of  boxwood,  two  feet  long,  having  various 
lines  laid  down  ui>on  it,  by  means  of  which 
various  problems  may  be  performed  by  the 
extension  of  the  compasses  only. 

gun'-wale  (w  silent),  giin'-nal,  gwi'-nel, 

s.  [Eng.  gun,  and  uule  (q.v.)']  Tlie  upper 
planking  fovering  the  timber-heads  round  the 
ship ;  a  piece  of  timber  around  the  top  side  of 
a  boat,  and  having  rowlocks  for  the  oars. 

"The  first  rope  going  athwart  from  ffunnal  to  ffun- 
na!."~/Jampier :   loyujfe (an.  16&9), 

•gurge,  s.  [hat.  gurges.]  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy. 

"  Tlie  plain,  wherein  a  black  bituminona  (fiirije 
Boils  out"  Hilton:  /".  I.,  iii.  4i, 

•  gurge,  v.t.  [GuBGK,  s.]  To  swallow  up  ;  to 
ovenvhehn. 

"  In  gurging  gnUe  of  these  such  surging  seas. 
My  poorer  soule  who  drowned  doLh  death  reciuest," 
itirraur  for  JfaffUtrutet,  p.  1-27. 

gnr'-gi-on,  s.  [Ft.  gmgeons,  from  gniger  = 
to  crush.]  [Griidgings.]  The  coarser  pait  of 
meal,  sifted  from  the  brau. 

gur'-gle,  v.i.  fital.  gorgoliare  =  to  gurgle,  to 
bubble,  gorgoglio  =  a  gurgling,  gorgu  =  a 
whirlpool,  a  gulf;  Lat.  gurges.] 

1.  To  run  or  pass  along  with  a  purling 
soucd,  as  water  over  a  broken  or  stony  bottom, 
or  as  a  liquid  from  a  bottle. 

"  And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 
And  gurgled  a.t  OUT  feet." 

Wordstoorth  :  Fountain. 

•  2.  To  make  any  similar  sound  ;  to  coo. 

"  For  she  will  plain,  and  gurgle,  as  ahe  goes 
Ab  does  the  widowed  ringdove," 

JUtuon  :  English  Garden,  iiL 

gur'-gle,  s.  [GuRQLE,  v.]  A  purling,  bub- 
bling noise,  as  of  water  running  over  a  broken 
or  stony  bottom,  or  a  liquid  from  a  bottle 
or  other  narrow  aperture.  (Thompson  :  The 
Bower.) 


gur'-gle!,  s.  [Gurgle,  v.]  A  porous  earthen 
jar  for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

gur'-g6jHe,  8.    [Gargoyle.] 

gur-hof'-ite,    gur-bo'-fi-aa,    ».      [From 

Gurhof,  in  Lower  Austria,  where  it  occurs.] 

Mill.  :  Comj'act  poreellanous  dolomite,  a 
snow-white  and  translucent  variety  of  that 
mineral. 

gur'-Jtin,  t.  [An  East  Indian  word.]  The 
native  name  of  "  Wood-oil,"  derived  f^om 
Diptcrocarjms  Uevis,  in  the  Eastern  Peninsula. 
[Wood-oil.] 

'  gur'-kin,  &     [Gherkin.] 

gur'-let,  8.     [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Masonry,  dtc. :  A  pickaxe  with  one  sharp 
point  and  one  cutting-edge. 

gur'-mie,  s. 

Mining :  A  level  or  working.    [Gdnnie.J 

gur'nard.  gur'-net,  *  gur'-narde,  s.  (O. 

Fr.  goxinMl,  gournauld,  goumeau,  gouniaut, 
proru^/iard  =  a  grunter  ;  cf.  Mod.  Fr.  grondin, 
from  gronder  =  to  grunt,  referring  to  tlie 
noise  which  gurnards  make  when  drawn  from 
the  water.] 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing.:  The  genus  Trigla  (q.v.).  They 
have  a  mailed  and  angular  head,  the  opercule 
and  shoiUder  bones  spiny,  two  dorsal  fins, 
large  pectoral  fins,  the  first  three  rays  being 
without  membranes  and  separated  from  the 
rest,  so  as  to  constitute  cirri.  Theyinliabitdcei' 
water.  There  are  in  all  about  40  species,  which 
spread  through  temperate  and  tropical  seas. 
The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  these  fish  is 


the  possession  of  three  finger-like  rays,  in  front 
of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  well  supplied 
with  nerves  and  are  orjrans  both  of  touch  and 
locomotion.  Most  of  the  Gurnards  live  near 
the  bottom,  and  feed  on  crustaceans,  molluskB, 
and  email  fishes.  When  handled  they  make  a 
peculiar  sound,  caused  by  the  escape  of  gas 
from  the  air-bladder.  TheRed  Gurnard  ( Trigla 
j'ini)  is  conunon,  and  is  much  used  for  food. 
It  grows  to  a  length  of  13  inches.  The  Gray 
Gurnard  {T.  guriiardvs)  is  also  common.  A 
nmch  rarer  species  is  the  Sapphirine  Gurnard 
(  T.  hintudo)  named  from  the  beautiful  blue 
color  of  its  pectoral  fins.  It  grows  to  about 
two  feet  in  length.  Gurnards  are  fished  for 
with  the  traveling  net,  or  with  hook  and 
line. 

2.  PI. :  The  family  Sclerogenida  or  Triglidse 
(q.v.).     (Yarrcll,  Couch,  &c.) 

^  Flying  Gurimrd.     [Flying.] 

gur'-o-lite,  gyr-6-lite  (gyr  as  ir),  $. 

[Gt.  yvpoi  {gurus)  —  a  circle,  and  \i$o<:  (lUhos) 
=  a  stone.  The  Bntish  Museum  Catalogue 
spells  the  word  gurolite,  Dana  gyrolite.  U  is 
left  unaltered  because  of  the  circumflex  on  0.] 
Min.:  A  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly 
or  vitreous  lustre,  occurriuginlamellan-adiated 
concretions.  Hardness,  3  to  4.  Compos. : 
silica,  50'7  to  51 -9  ;  alumina,  1*3  to  1*5  ;  lime, 
30-0  to  33-2;  water,  14-2  to  lo,  &c.  From 
Skye,  from  Nova  Scotia,  Greenland,  &c. 

giir'-rah,  s.    [Hind.  gorhA.] 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  Indian 
muslin. 

*  gur'-ry  (1),  s.    (Etyra.  doubtful.J    An  alvine 
evacuation.     (Holland,) 

gur'-ry  (2),  giirh,  s.      [Hind,   gurh,   ijarh  ; 

Mahratta   gud,    gad.]      A   wall   flanked    with 

towers.      (Anglo- Indian)     (Glossary  to  Mill: 

Hist.  Brit.  India.)    Any  small  fort. 

TT  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Indian 


places,  but  is  generally  written  ghur,  wliicb 
would  mean  a  house,  and  Is  an  error.  For 
example  GawilyAur  shoidd  be  GawilyurA. 

gurt,  «.     [A  corrupt,  oi  gate  (q.v,).] 
Min. :  A  channel  for  water. 

guse,  8.    [Goose.] 

gush, 'gusch-en,  v.i.  &t.  ilc9l.  gtua,  gj6aa  = 
to  gu.-ili  ;    ef  Dut.  gudsen  =  to  gush  ;  Hw.  gA^A 
=  to  blow,  to  putt'.] 
A*  Intransitivt : 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with  violenoe  or  li 
a  stream  ;  to  pour  out  violently. 

"Out  of  whoe*  eiM  tber«  trushed  streamea  of  t«arei.' 
Surrey:    Virgil;  .£neid  \L 

2.  To  l»e  poured  out  or  uttered  rapidly  and 
copiously. 

"Borne  humbler  poet, 
WhoM  Bonga  guthed  from  bla  heart.' 

LongfOioto :  The  Day  tt  Dotm. 

3.  To  be  filled  with  water,  tears,  &c. 

"  Line  af t«r  line  my  guthing  eyes  o'eriiow." 

Pop«:  Eloua  to  Abelard,  St. 

n.  Fig.  :  To  act  in  an  extravagant  or  effu- 
sive manner  ;  to  be  effusively  sentimentaL 

*  B.  Trans.  :  To  emit  or  pour  out  rapidly 
and  copiously.    (Followed  by  out.) 

"  The  yawning  wound 
OutKed  out  A  purple  stream,  and  etaioed  the  ground.' 
Drydun:  Virgii ;  .Eneidix.  580. 

IT  For  the  difference  between  to  gu$h  and  to 
flou\  see  Flow. 

gush,  s.     [Gosh,  v.\ 

1.  Lit.  :  A  rapid  and  copious  emission  or 
flow  of  a  liquid  from  an  enclosed  place;  a 
liquid  emitted  rapidly  and  copiously;  a  rapid 
and  copious  emission  of  anything  resembling 
a  liquid. 

**  In  a  moment  forth  he  teenu 
Uis  little  eciug  in  gtuhet." 

»'ord4V}&rtJi :  The  Oreen  Linnm^ 

2.  Fig.  :  Extravagant  or  effusive  affectatioa 
of  -•ientiment. 

*  gush-et,  s.    [GnssET.] 

gush'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Gush,  v,\ 

A.  As  pr.  par.  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 
L  Literally : 

1.  Flowing  or  pouring  out  rapidly  and  co- 
piously. 

2.  Emitting  copiously. 

"[She]  atrove  to  stanch  the  tnuhing  wound.' 

Scott :  Mamiion,  tu.  SI. 

n.  Fig. :  Extravagantly  effusive  or  full  ot 
sentiment;  characterized  by  an  excessive  aJF- 
fectation  of  sentiment ;  effusively  and  demon- 
stratively affectionate. 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  state  of  poniuig 
out  rapidly  and  copiously. 

"  The  guihing  of  the  wave 
Far.  far  away. '        Tennyton :  Lotut-Eatert,  SL 

giish'-ing-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  gushing;  -lyj\ 

1.  Lit. :  In  a  gushing  manner  ;  rapidly  and 
copiously ;  in  gushes. 

"Parent  of  rivers,  which  Sow  ffuahingJy.'' 

Syr  on     Childe  Barotd,  It.  TL 

2.  Fig. :  With  an  extravagant  or  effusive 
affectation  of  sentiment  or  affection. 

gus'-ing,  a.  [Sc.  guse  =  goose.]  [Goose.]  (See 
compound.) 

gusing-lron,  s.  A  laimdress's  smoothing- 
irou,  a  flat-iion. 

giis'-set,  s.  [Ft.  gousset,  dimin.  of  gousse  = 
the  liusk  or  cod  of  a  bean  ;  Ital.  guscio  =  a 
shell  or  husk.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  small  piece  of  cloth  in- 
serted in  a  dress  for  the  piirpose  of  enlarging 
or  strengthening  some  part. 

"  Seam  and  gutaet  and  band.' 

Sood  :  Song  <if  the  Shirt. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Boilers  :  An  angular  piece  of  iron  inserted 
in  a  boiler,  tank,  &»;.,  where  it  changes  from  a 
cylindrical  to  a  square  form,  &c.,  as  in  the 
junction  of  the  barrel  and  fire-box  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

2.  Build. :  An  angle-iron  or  bracket  stiffen- 
ing the  angle  of  a  structure. 

3.  Her.  :  An  abatement  or  mark  of  disgrace 
somewhat  resembling  a  gusset,  and  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief 
point  one  third  across  the  shield,  and  thei; 
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deseendinR  pcrpendicnlarly  to  the  base.     It 
may  be  on  eitliL-r  tlit*  dexter  or  sinister  side  of 


A  dexter") 

BUSBET/  " 


I  fl  SINISTER 
I  GUSSET 


the  shield  ;  on  tlie  former  it  is  an  abatement 
for  adultery  ;  on  the  latter  for  drunkenness. 
Also  called  a  gore. 

4.  Old  Armour :  A  small  piece  of  chain  or 
plate  armour  inserted  at  the  junction  of  the 
armour  under  the  arms,  fur  the  purpose  of 
protecting  that  part  when  exposed  by  the 
movement  of  the  arms. 

gust  (1),  s.  [Icel.  giif^tr  =  a.  gust  or  blast; 
gjosla  =  a  gust,  from  gjosa  -  to  gush ;  Sw.  dial. 
gu&t  —  a  stream  of  air.J 

1.  Lit. :  A  sudden  squall  or  violent  blast  of 
wind  ;  a  short  but  violent  rush  of  wind. 

"Though  the  weather  were  foule  with  extreme  ralne 
and  guitft  of  •f.iuAea' — H acklayt  :  Voyages,  vol,  11., 
pt.  U..  p.  105. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sudden  and  violent  outburst  of 
passion.    {Draijtoii :  Foly-Olbion,  s.  17.) 

T[  For  the  difference  between  gust  and  breeze. 
Bee  Breeze. 

•gust  (2),  s.  [Lat.  g2i9h(.s  =  a  tasting  ;  gusto  — 
to  taste.] 

1.  The  sense  of  tasting. 

2.  The  gratification  of  the  appetite. 

"They,  fondly  thinking  to  nilay 
Their  appetite  with  gu»t.  instead  of  fruit 
Cliewed  Oitter  iiaheB.  Milton:  P.  L.,  x,  665. 

3.  Gratification  of  any  kind  ;  pleasure,  en- 
joyment. 

*'  Brisk  perception  of  reliabes  and  giuts,  reflexions 
aid  duplications  ol  delight"  -Bp.  Taylor :  Sermons,  15. 

4.  A  pleasing  taste. 

"'  Thy  charming  eieht,  but  much  more  charming  ffUMt, 
New  life  incites.  Gay:  Wine.  &6. 

5.  A  relisli  ;  a  pleasing  quality  or  nature. 

"Their  price  would  gi ve a higliffua?  unto  them  iu  the 
Judgment  of  iiallKt-meu."— /•i/Z/er  :   Worthies;  Lmex. 

6.  A  turn  of  fancy ;  intellectual  taste. 

"  Accord  i  iig  to  tlie  ^itst,  and  manner  of  the  ancieuts." 
— Dryden:  Ztufretmoy. 

*gUSt»  v.t.  [Lat.  gu3to  =  to  taste.]  To  have 
a  relish  for. 

"  The  palate  of  this  age  ffusts  nothing  high." 

J,  Estrange:  On  Ueaum.  *  Flct<Jiers  Playt. 

•ffuat'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.     [Eug.  gust  (2)  ;  -aUe.\ 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  tasted ;  tastable. 

"  Audible,  guatabl^,  odorous  or  tactile  qualities."— 
GlanviH  :  Vanity  of  liogmaiizing,  ch.  vii. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste ;  having  an  agree- 
Ablu  tast^j  or  relish. 

" KgnstabH  thing  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appe- 
tite."—flerAim  ;  Physico- Theology,  bk..  v..  ciu  vili. 

B.  As  siihst.  :  Anything  pleasant  or  agree- 
able to  the  taste. 

"  The  touch  .■wknowleiigeth  no  ffugtabtes 
The  tft=te  no  fnigrant  smell." 

More:  On  the  Soul.  pt.  li..  bk.  IL,  c.  2. 

gUSt'-ard,  s.  [A  corruption  of  hustard  (q.v.).] 
A  Inral  name  for  the  Great  Bustard. 

•giis-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  gustatio,  from  gusto  = 
to  titstc]    The  act  of  testing. 

"The  kisse  of  the  spouse,  gustation  of  God.  and  In- 
f^essiuu  into  the  iliviue  shadow." — Browne:  Umc- 
Burial,  ch.  v. 

giis'-ta-tdr-y,  a.  [Lat.  giistatoHus,  from 
gustatus  =  a  tasting  ;  gusto  =  to  taste.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gustation  or  tasting. 

gustatory-cells,  $.  pi. 
Aiiat.  :  Certain  cells  in  the  tongue  consti- 
■tuting  what  have  been  called  taste-buds  (q.v.). 

gustatory-nerve,  s. 

Anat.  :  The  lui;:;ual  nerve,  the  one  upon 
which  taste  depends.  It  descends  under 
cover  of  the  external  j'terygoid  muscle,  and  is 
continued,  till  passing  along  the  side  of  the 
tongue,  it  terminates  in  its  apex. 

S^US-ta'  Vi-a,  s.  [Named  after  Gustavus  III., 
King  of  Sweden,  who  presented  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Indian  plants  to  the  elder  Linnseus.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  South  American  plants, 
order  Barringtoniaceie.      They   are    trees   or 


shrubs,  with  large  glossy  leaves  and  racetinr.s 
or  uiuIk-Is  nf  wliite,  pink-tinged  flowers,  live 
or  six  inches  across.  Gustavia  urceolata  has 
wood,  which  on  exjiosure  to  the  air  becomes 
very  fetid  ;  it  is  used  for  making  hoops.  Tlie 
fruit  of  G,  speciosu,  according  to  Humboldt 
and  Uonpland,  imparts  a  yellow  colour,  last- 
ing for  about  twr-nty-four' or  even  forty-eight 
houi-8,  to  the  children  who  eat  it.  The  root 
of  G.  brnsiliana  is  emetic,  and  intoxicates  fish  ; 
its  root  is  acrid,  aromatic,  and  bitter,  and  its 
leaves,  which  have  a  heavy  unpleasant  smell, 
are  employed  in  cases  of  indurated  liver,  as 
also  to  bring  ulcers  to  a  head. 

*  gust'-  ful,  a.  [Eng.  gu3t  (2) ;  •ful(l).'] 
lla\ing  a  pleasant  taste  or  relish ;  palatable, 
tusUilul. 

"  The  Hnld  season  being  passed,  there  Is  no  danger  or 
difficulty  to  keep  it  gust/iu  all  the  year  long." — Digby  : 
Of  the  Power  nf  ^yminithy. 

*  gust'- ful -ness,   s.     [Eng.   gustful;  -wcs5.] 

Thf!  qua!  ity  or  state  of  being  gustful,  palatable, 
or  i)leasaut. 

"Then  his  food  doth  taste  saTOurilv,  then  hla  dlver- 
tisemeuts  niid  recreations  have  a  lively  guslfuhu-tt, 
then  his  sleep  ia  very  mmnd  and  pleassnc;  according 
to  that  of  the  iireocher,  the  sleep  of  the  labouring  m^n 
Is  sweet." — Harrow:  Sermoni,  vol.  ilt,  aer.  19.  , 

*gust'-less,  a.  [Eng.  gust  (2);  -less.]  Taste- 
less, insipid. 

"  No  gugttcsi  or  unsatisfying  offal."— firtwcne :  Mitcel- 
lanies.  Tract  L 

gUS'-tO,  s.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  gustus  =  taste.] 
[Gust,  2.) 

1.  A  relish  or  enjoyment  of  anything  ;  plea- 
sure derived  frora  or  excited  by  anything. 


2.  Intellectual  taste. 

"They  are  the  rale  of  beauty,  and  give  us  a  good 
gusto."— D]-yd«7i :  Dufresnoy.    (Note  610.) 

gus-to'-SO.  adv.     [Ital.] 
Mus. :  With  taste. 

gUSt'-^^  (1),  *  gust-le,  a.     [Eng.  gust{\) ;  -y.} 

1.  Lit.  :  Subject  to  gusts  or  sudden  squalls 
of  wind  ;  stormy,  squally. 

"  Yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees. 
That  twinkle  In  the  jTiwfi/ breeze. 

tt'ortUworth:  Oreen  Linnet. 

2.  Fig. :  Subject  to  sudden  and  violent  out- 
bursts of  passion. 

gust-y  (2),  «.  [Eng.  gusv  (2);  -y.]  Tasteful. 
{B'lnis:  Scotch  Drink.) 

gut,  *  gotte,  *gutte,  s.  lA^S.gut,p\.  gnttas. 
The  original  meaning  was  a  channel ;  cf.  O.Dan. 
gate  =  a.  cliannel ;  Ger.  gorse  =  &  drain;  Mid. 
Eng.  gote  —  a  drain,  a  watercoiu'se.    (Skeat.y] 

1.  [Intestine.] 

"  Next  to  the  bag  of  the  stomacke,  men  and  sheepe 
have  the  tiiuall.(;ut«,  called  lactes."— />.  Holland :  Plinie, 
bk.  xi.,  ch.  XXV. 

2.  (PL):  The  stomach;  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus generally.    {Vulgar.) 

"What  then  was  our  writer's  eoul?  was  It  brains 
or  gufs  f  "—JJeiitley ,  On  Free  Thinking,  §  &a 

3.  Viscera ;  entrails  generally. 

"Theyniiike  good  slaves  when  bought  young;  but 
are,  in  general,  foul  feeders,  many  of  them  greedily 
devouring  the  raw  our-t  of  fowla."— Wrat?(ff*r.'  Sugar- 
cane, bk.  ii..  V.  76.     (Note.) 

*  4.  Gluttony. 

*5.  A  naiTow  passage  or  channel. 

■■  You  p-Tas  a.  narrow  gut  between  two  stone  ter- 
rasses. " — Walpole  :  On  Oardeniiig. 

6.  Prepared  intestines  of  animals,  as  shee]), 
cats,  &c.,  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for 
the  strings  of  a  violin,  or  the  finer  lines  in 
angling ;  catgut. 

7.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  the  silk-worm 
and  stretched  into  a  line  for  a  snood. 

*1  To  have  gutsin  thebrain  :  To  have  sense. 

"  The  feUow'fl  well  enough,  If  he  k<id  any  guts  in  his 
brain."— Sunfl .-  Polite  Conversation,  1, 

*  gut-scraper,  «.  A  contemptuous  name 
for  a  liiidier. 

gut,  v.t.    [Gut,  s,] 

1.  Lit. :  To  eviscerate ;  to  exenterate ;  to 
draw  the  entrails  out  of 

"  Their  nuuil)er?  [pilchardajare  incredible,  employ- 
ing II  power  of  poor  people  iu  polling  (thnt  is,  bebend- 
iiigl,  gutting,  splitting,  powdering,  and  drying  them." 
Fuller:   M'ortliies ;   Cornwall. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  plunder  or  deprive  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  contents ;  to  destroy  the 
interior;  to  enijity  utterly. 

"  The  lire  originated  Iu  the  bill  lard -room.  .  .  .  The 
whole  Btrncture  in  the  course  nf  nn  hour  was  com- 
pletely gutted.'— Pall  Mail  Gazette.  April  19,  1884. 


*  gut^h-er,  «.    [A  corrupt,  of  gudsire  =■  good- 
sire  (q.v.).]     A  grandsire. 

*  gut-less,  *gfit'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  ^uf; -*<«.) 

Destitute  or  dcprivi.-d  ol  guts. 

"  H'lB  gutlfr^r  hosonie." 
Chaimiun-    lliimcr  :  ISatrachomyonuKAia. 

*gut'-lmg,  s.    [Eng.  gut;  diniin.  suff.  -ling.} 
A  glutton. 

"  The  fat  paunchoa  of  these  lazy  gtttlingB."—Sand»r' 
son:    Workn.  111.  l<)6. 

giit'-ta  (1)  0)1.  gut'-tse),  s.    [Lat.  =a  drop.] 

1.  Anat.,  (tV.  ;  A  drop.  (Used  chiefly  in 
comi'usitiun.    See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Arch. :  An  ornament  resembling  a  drop, 
placed  in  the  epistylium  of  the  Doric  order 
below  the  tiiglyjihs.  They  occur  likewise  in 
the  under  face  of  mutules  in  the  Doric  corona. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
the  intention  to  represent  drops  of  water 
running  otl'  the  roof  and  adhering  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  canterii  or  rafters  of  early 
buildings. 

gntta-rosacea,  s. 

Pathol. :  The  same  as  Acne  (q.v.),  and 
specially  Acjie  Rosacea. 

*  gutta-serena,  s, 

Pathol.  :  The  same  as  Amaurosis  (q.  v.)l 

giit'-ta  (2),  8.    [Malay  =  gum.] 

Chem. :  A  white  substance  obtained  by 
treating  gutta-perclia  with  boiling  etlier  and 
allowing  the  filtrate  to  cool ;  the  gutta  is  then 
deposited  and  again  boiled  with  ether  till  the 
etherial  solution  retains  nothing  in  solution 
on  cooling.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields 
hydrocarbons.  The  part  of  the  gutta-percha 
removed  by  the  ether  consists  of  albam  and 
fluavil,  which  are  oxidized  gutta. 

gutta-percha,  s. 

1.  Hot.  :  Isojiumlni  gutta  of  Hooker,  the  tree 
which  produces  the  substance  described  under 
3  (q.v.).  It  is  of  the  order  Sapotaceae.  It  ia 
a  large  tree,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  its 
trunk  with  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet.  It 
grows  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  and 
other  islands  of  South-Eastern  Asia.  It  was 
first  brought  to  notice  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  of 
Singapore.  It  was  then  common,  but  the 
Malays,  having  wastefully  cut  do\vn  the  treea 
to  obtain  the  juice,  instead  of  tapping  them  at 
intervals,  have  now  rendered  the  tree  extinct 
at  Singapore. 

2.  Comm.  &  Maniif. :  The  raw  gutta-percha 
arrives  in  this  couutiy  in  lumps  weighing 
from  five  to  six  pounds.  These  are  cut  into 
slices,  torn  to  shreds,  and  then  thrown  into 
cold  water,  when  the  impurities  sink  and  the 
pure  gum  rises  to  the  surface.  Then  the 
shreds  aie  transferred  to  hot  water,  and, 
finally,  they  are  made  into  solid  masses,  from 
which  the  moisture  is  driven  out  by  kneading. 
Gutta-per<;ha  is  used  for  making  soles  of  boots 
impervious  to  water,  for  door  handles,  ear- 
trumiiets,  &c.  It  is  made  into  liottles  to  con- 
tain hydrofluoric  acid,  as  it  is  not  acted  on  by 
thatacid.  Above  all  it  is  employed  for  coating 
submarine  telegraiih  wires,  partly  to  protect 
them  from  the  salt-water,  partly  to  insulate 
them,  gutta-percha  being  a  decided  nou-con- 
ductor  of  electricity.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

3.  Chem.:  The  inspissated  juice  of /so))a;idra 
gutta,  the  gutta-percha  tree.  [1,]  It  occurs 
in  tough,  flexible  pieces  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
which  are  soluble  in  benzene,  clilorofoiTO,  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  in.soluble  in  water,  and 
only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In 
hot  countries  it  is  liable  to  be  oxidized  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  and  loses  it.s  flexibility. 

Gntta-percha  plates:  Forms  for  the  ordinary 
printing-press  taken  with  gutta-percha.  An 
int,iglio  impression  is  taken  from  the  form. 
This,  when  cold,  forms  a  matrix  for  obtaining 
a  Ciimeo  gutta-peicha  impression  which  is 
used  in  the  press. 

gutta-trap,  s.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
Aitocarpus  incisa,  and  Artnu-arpus  generally. 
It  is  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  bird-lirae. 

gut  -tate,  a.      [Lat.  guttatuSy  from  gutta  =  a 
drop.] 

Bot.  :  Spotted  or  besprinkled  with  spots. 

*  gut'-tat-ed,    a.      [Gi'TTATE.]      Besprinklac 
with  drops  or  spots  ;  bedroi>ped. 

gtitte,  s.     (Lat.  gutta.) 
Her.  :  A  drop. 


b^,  b6^;  poiit,  S6^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hm,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon.   e^t,     ph  =  t 
-oiaa,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$lon  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tlous,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble.  nile,  <i:c.'  -  bel.  d^L 
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gutted— gybe 


gut-ted,  a.    (Eng.  gut;  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  gut. 

2.  Di?pnved  of  the  guts ;  drawn,  eviscerated. 

gdfc'-t^e,  gVLt'-ty,  a.  [liat.  gutta  =  a  drop.] 
JJer.:  A  term  applipd  to  a  bhielil,  &c. 
spi-iiikle(\  with  drops  and  of  varying  colours  : 
a.s  guttee  de  I'ean,  represented  by  white  di-ops  ; 
guttee  d'or,  rejirescnted  by  yellow ;  gittUe  de 
sang,  by  red  ;  gntti-e  d'huik,  by  green. 

gut'-ter,  *  got-er,  •  got~ere.  *  gut-tyr, 

.*••.      [U.    Fr.    giitiere,   govticre ;    I-'r.    gnuttUre, 
from  O.  Fr.  gole,  goule ;  Fr.  guntte^a,  drop, 
front   Lat.  gutta;  Sp.  gotera ;  Port,  goteira; 
Low  Lat.  guttorium,  guUaHum.] 
L  OTdbiary  Language : 

1,  Literally: 

(1)  A  passage  or  channel  for  water  or  liquid 
malfter. 

"  lie  digged  out  a  rmtttrr  to  rccf  lue  the  wine  when  it 
were  pressed. ' — ITtUU  :  Lake  xx. 

(2)  A  cliannel  worn  by  tlio  action  of  water. 

"  Rotiks  rise  ouo  n)iure  another,  aud  hnvo  deep  gut- 
ters worn  lu  the  slJea  of  them  hy  torrents  of  ralii."— 
Addisan  :  On  Itaiy. 

(;i)  A  (channel,  paved  or  otherwise,  at  the 
side  of  a  road  or  path  to  lead  oil'  surface- 
water. 

(4)  A  trough  or  channel  collecting  the  water 
which  runs  from  a  roof,  and  leading  it  to  pipes 
in  wliich  it  descends  to  the  eaitb. 

"  Multitudes  of  alt  sorts  of  people  iti  their  streetea, 
houses,   wiudows,   leads,  and  gutters,' —Siow :  Queeii 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Mud,  dirt,  mire. 

(2)  A  receptacle  for  dirt  or  filth ;  a  sink. 
"Thou  Rome  Bhall  he  the  siuko  and  giutcr  of  the 

fllthiiiease  of  Asie."— GoW^jj  Boke,  let  1 

II.  Technically  ; 

1.  Hydr.  Engineering: 

(1)  The  trench  made  to  hold  puddling  on 
the  side  of  a  canal. 

(li)  A  devic*  for  raising  water  by  the  ver- 
tic;tl  oscillation  of  a  trough.  It  is  jiriiKUpuUy 
used  for  small  lifts,  but  by  a  succession  of 
lifts  it  may  be  useful  for  higher  elevations. 
The  jantu  of  the  Bengalese  is  a  counter- 
weighted  gutter. 

(3)  Print. :  One  of  the  sticks  placed  be- 
tween the  pages  in  a  fi>rm  to  separate  them 
to  such  a  distance  that  when  the  slieet  is 
printed  and  folded  the  margin  shaU  be  regular 
and  uniform. 

*  gutter-blood,  s.  A  person  of  low  rank  ; 
one  of  the  rabble. 

"Tiie  fT'itter-Moodi f  and  dcIl  a  gentlemaji  amang 
thein.'  —:icoU  :  Heart  of  Jlidiodiiatt,  ch.  xviii. 

gutter-ledge,  s. 

J^'tnit,  :  A  bar  laid  across  a  hatchway  to 
support  the  covei-s. 

gutter -sliaped,  a.  Shaped  or  channelled 

like  a  gutter. 

gutt«r-snipe,  s. 

1.  Print.  :  A  single-slip  poster  for  attaching 
to  curbstones.    {ATnerican.) 

2.  Fig.  .*  A  street  Arab ;  a  destitute  boy 
living  ju  the  streets. 

gutter-Spout,  s.    A  gutter. 

gutter-stick,  s. 

Print.  :  One  of  the  pieces  of  furniture 
which  sej>arate  tlie  pages  of  a  form. 

gut'-ter,  v.t.  &  i.    [Gutter,  $,] 

A.  Transitii^e : 

1.  To  cut,  wear,  or  form  gutters  or  channels 
in;  to  furrow. 

" Tiio  ffuctered locTca  o-nd  cougresated  s^nds." 

&fiakesp. :  Othello.  U.  1. 

2.  To  provide  with  gutters  or  channels  for 
carrying  off  water. 

"  Fii^Bt  In  a  place,  hy  nature  close,  they  hulld 
A  narrow  noorinc,  guXtcrcd,  walled,  and  tiled.' 
Jirgdcn  :  Virgil ;  Oeorgic  iv.  418. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  channelled  or  worn  with  hol- 
lows, by  tlie  melting  tallow  or  wax  running 
down,  as  a  burning  cjindle. 

2,  To  fall  or  run  down  in  drops. 

;ut'-ter-ing,  s.    [Eng.  gutter:  -ing.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  forming  into  gutters 


2.  A  gutter  or  arrangement  of  gutters  for 
carrying  off  the  water  from  a  roof. 

3.  Tlie  act  or  state  of  falling  in  drops. 

guf-ti-fer,  8.  [Lat.  gutta  =  a  drop,  and/ero 
=  to  bear.) 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  ClUKiacea:  (q.v.). 

2.  PI.  :  Lindley's  name  for  tliat  order  Itself. 

gut-ti-fer-a'-les,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
gnttlfer  (q.v.);  Lat.  masc.  or  fem.  pL  adj. 
BUlf.  -ales.'\ 

Hot. :  An  alliance  of  hypogynous  exogens, 
with  mouodiirhliimydeous  flowers,  axile  pla- 
centa", iuibiicated  calyx,  imbri<-atedor  twi.sted 
corolla,  and  an  embryo  with  little  or  no  albu- 
men. Lindley  includes  under  it  the  orders 
DipteraceiC,  Ternst(jermiaceai,  Rhizobolaceie, 
CIuMi.ices,  Marcgraviacese,  Hypericacea,  and 
Tteauuiunaeeii^  ('l-V.). 

gut-titt'-er-ouB,  0.  [Lat  gutta  =  a  drop, 
fcro  =  to  bear  ;  Eng.  adj.  snft.  -ous.]  Bearing 
or  yielding  gum  or  resinous  substances. 

•g&t'-tle,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  gut;  frequeuL  buIT. 
-le.] 

A.  Ininins.  :  To  swallow  greedily,  to  goi-ge, 
to  gnriuaudi.se. 

"  His  Jolly  brother.    .    .    .    Javlah  of  expense, 
Qmilte,  crams,  and  guttles  In  hU  own  defence." 
JhTfden  :  Pertius,  Kit.  vl, 

B.  TraTW. ;  To  swallow  greedily  ;  to  devour. 

••  The  fool  aplt  Id  bis  porridge,  to  try  If  they'd  hlna : 
tliey  did  not  til'~>s,  ana  so  he  giuUed  them  up.  aim 
scalded  liU  chops." — L' Estrange. 

•giit'-tler,  s.  [Eag.  guttl^:) ;  -cr.J  A  greedy 
e;iter ;  a  glutton  ;  a  gormaudiser. 

*  gut'-tu-lous,  a.       [Lat.  g^dtvla  =  a  little 

drop;  iimin.  of  gutta  =  a.  drop;  Eng.  adj. 
suff.  -ons.}  In  the  form  of  a  little  t&op  or 
drops. 

"Ice  Is  plain  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  hut 
round  In  h.ill,  which  is  also  a  tfJaciation,  and  figured 
in  its^u«ii/o»<dcsci.-iit  fiom  the  air.' — Broume:  Vul- 
gar Lrrouis,  bk.  11,.  ch.  i. 

gut'-tur,  8.     [Lat.]    The  throat 

giit'-tur-al,  a.  &a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  gutturalis, 

from  guttur  =  the  throat.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  perta.ining  to  the  throat ; 
formed  in  the  throat. 

"In  attempting  to  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some 
of  the  vowels  spiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  la- 
bour, nud  makes  that  wblcb  we  call  a.  guttural  pro- 
nuiiL iatlun." — Holder:  OnSpeeiA. 

B,  As  siibst. :  A  letter,  or  combination  of 
letters,  the  .sound  of  which  is  formed  in  the 
throat;  a  guttiral  sound  or  articulation.  In 
the  English  alphabet  the  gutturals  are  c (hard), 
g  (hard),  ch  (hard),  /;,  and  q. 

"  Blany  words,  which  are  soft  and  musical  In  the 
mouth  of  a  Fcraian.  may  a[>pear  very  h.'ir3h  to  our 
eyc3,  with  a  numljeT  of  consonants  and  gutturals."— 
Sir  II'.  Jones :  On  Eastern  Poetry,  Essay  1.  0 

guttural- fossa,  s. 

Annt.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  middle 
division  in  the  external  base  of  the  skull. 

*  giit-tur-al'-i-tS*",  ?.  CEng.  guttural;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being guttund;gnttural- 
ness. 

*  giit'-tur-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ize.] 
To  sjieak  or  pj  onounce  gutturally. 

giit'-tur-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  guttural;  -ly.]  In 
a  guttural  m.iiiuer  ;  in  the  throat 

gut'-tur-al-ness,  s.  fEng.  guttural  :  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  gutturaL 

*  gut'-tur-ine,  a.    [Lat.  gnttnr  =  the  throat ; 

Eng.  adj.  suit,  -ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
throat ;  guttural. 


"  giit-tur-ize,  v.t.  [Lat.  guttur  =  the  throat ; 
Eng.  suff.  -ise.]  To  form  or  pronounce  in  the 
throat ;  gutturally. 

"  For    wlilcli    the    Germans  giuturiie  a  sound.  "— 
Coleridge  {Ogitvief. 

gUt'-tj?,  a.      [GUTTfiE.] 

gut  -wort,  s.    [Eng.  gut,  and  wort.     So  called 
from  the  violent  action  of  the  plant,  which  is 
a  purgative,  on  the  intestines.] 
Hot.  :  Glohularia  Alypum. 

guy  (1),  *gy,  8.  [Sp.  guixL  =  a  guide,  a  guy  ; 
3)(mr=:  to  guide;  Fr.  guier.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  rope  to  steady  a  bod}'  in 
hoisting. 


II.  Technically  : 

1.  Mach. :  A  stay-ropo  jj-assing  from  the  top 
of  a  spar  to  a  jiowt  or  anchor  in  the  ground, 
and  UHed  to  steady  it :  as,  the  ffuys  ol  a  der- 
rick or  shears. 

2.  Eng. :  The  stay-rod  which  connects  the 
floor  of  a  tt US] >ensioD- bridge  with  the  land  od 
each  side,  in  order  to  prevent  awayiug. 

3.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  roi>e  which  trims  and  steadies  a  lower 
studding-.sail  lx.om.  The  foi«;-guy  lea^is  from 
the  boom-end  V>  the  sprit-sail-gatf,  tlience  tc 
tlie  heel  of  tlie  bowsi»rit,  and  thence  inbo;ird': 
the  after-guy  leads  from  the  l>ootn-en<l  to  a 
sheave  in  the  ship's  side,  and  them*  inboard. 

(2)  A  rope  from  the  end  of  a  jib-boom  or 
flyng  jil)-boom  t«  the  end  ot  a  epritMJiil-yard 
or  si>rit&ail-g:iff,  and  thence  to  tiie  ahip'a  bow, 
to  stay  the  spar  laterally. 

guy  (2),  s.  [From  the  fantastical  dress  of  the 
elflgies  of  Guy  Fawkes,  burnt  on  November  3,] 
A  fright,  a  dowdy ;  a  fantastical  or  ludicrous 

figure.      [GUNPOWDEB-PLOf.] 

guy,  v.t.    [Guv  (I),  «.]    To  guide,  direct,  or 

steady  by  means  of  a  guy. 

guy-Sr-qml'-lite,   «.     (From    Ouyaquil,   in 

Ecuador,  wliere  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  i>ale  yellow  amorphous  mineral, 
easily  cut  by  the  knife,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Compos.:  carbon  7ti'7;  hydrogen  8*2;  oxy- 
gen 15-2. 

*  guyde,  v.t.    [Guide,  v.\ 

*  guyle,  v.t.    [Guile.] 

guze,  s.     [Etyin.  doubtful. 

Her.  :  A  roundlet  of  a  sanguine  tint,  repre- 
seutin;:  an  eyebalL 

Gu-zer-a'-ti,  Go6-zer-a-tee,  s.  {A  native 

word.] 

1.  A  Dative  of  Guzerat  or  Goozerat  in  India. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  that  region.  It 
was  probably  at  fir^^t  a  Turanian  language  or 
dialect,  but  is  now  completely  trausfonned  by 
the  introduction  into  it  of  a  great  multitude 
of  words  derived  from  Sanscrit 

g&Z'-Zle,  v.i.  k  t.  [p.  Fr.  goHziUer,  In  com- 
jjound  deigouxiller  :=  to  gull*  t>r  swill  down  ;  cf. 
also  Fr.  s'egosiUer  =  to  make  one's  throat  sore 
with  shouting  ;  gosier  =  the  throat    (Slxat.)] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  swill  or  driuk  liquor  greed- 
ily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently  ;  to  be  con- 
stantly drinking  or  swiUiug. 

"They  fell  to  lapping  and  gualing,  till  they  bant 
themsel  vea."— /.'  But  range. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  drink  or  swill  greedily. 

"[He]  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  heer 
Ana  his  old  stlut — tliree  thousand  pounds  a  yeax," 
C'owjier  :  liettremeitt,  60L 

*  guz'-zle,  s.    [Guzzle,  v.] 

1.  One  who  guzzles ;  a  guzzler;  a  swiUer; 
an  insatiable  eater  or  di  inker. 

"That  senseless,  sensual  epicure. 
That  sink  of  tilth,  that  guale  most  Impaie.* 
JUarston  :  Hcourge  of  Viilaing,  IL  7. 

2.  A  debauch. 

3.  Drink. 

"  0\-er  Eealed  Wlncheettrs  of  threepenny  guale,  —J* 
Brnmn  :    llort*,  IL  I80. 

gUZ-Zler,  s.  [Eng.  quzzUje);  -er.]  One  who 
guzzles  ;  an  insatiable  eater  or  drinker. 

"Being  an  eternal  gusdcr  of  wine."— T,  Br<mnz 
Works.  iJi.  265. 

gwyn'-i-g^   gwin'-i-ad,   guin'-i-ad,  a 

T^Wel.  gwyniad;  from  gwyn  =  white.] 

IchtJiy.  :  Coregonus  Pennantii  or/era,  a  fish 
of  the  family  Salmonidte,  abundant  in  Ulls- 
water  and  other  large  lakes  in  Cumberland. 
It  exists  also  in  some  Welsh  lakes 

*  SYf  "  gye.  ^'-f-    [Guide.] 
gy,  s.     [Guy  (1).] 
gy'-all,  J.    [Gayal.1 

gybe  (IX  v.t.    [Jia] 

Kaut. :  To  shift  over  the  boom  of  a  fore-aod* 

aft  sail. 

*gyb©  (1),  V.    [Gibe,  v.] 

gybe  (1),  s.    [Gibe,  «.] 

gybe  (2),  s.    [G-iTJE(l),  u.] 

Kavt. :  Tlie  shifting  over  of  the  Ixwm  of  & 
fore-and-aft  sail. 


Cate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pot, 
or.  wore,  wolU  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  i^te,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  -  e*     ey  =  a.    an  ==  kw. 


gye— gymnogramtne 


L'4I5 


•  Kyo»  v.t.  &  i.    [Guide,  y.J 

•  gyeldfS.    [Gdild.] 

gyle,  guile,  «.     [Fr.  guilUr  =  to  fennent) 

ttilllLLEVAT.] 

1.  Fermented  wort  for  making  vinegar. 

2.  A  large  vat  or  cistern.  Tlie  liquor  gyle 
In  a  hre\vi-ry  ia  tlie  water-cistera  or  vat.  A 
gyle-tnii. 

gyle-tOIU  ^>    1^^  same  as  Qvle  (q.v.^ 

g^lte,  8.      IGUILTL] 

gym-uar-den'-i-a,  s.  (Pref.  gym)i(o-\  and  Gr. 
aSrjv  (aden)  =  a  gland.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genns  of  the  family 
Gyjnria(lenidie((i.v.).  About twenty-livespecies 
are  known.  Gymnadenia  co7io i -sea  \a  the  Fra- 
snirit  Orclita,  a  plant  with  rose-red  or  purple 
flowers  ;  it  is  wild  in  Britain,  and  occurs  in  dry 
pastures,  ascemling  to  '2.000  feet  lii^'h  in  tlie 
Highlands.  It  oceiu'S  aluo  in  the  arctic  parts 
of  Europe,  in  Siberia,  the  West  of  Asia,  &,c. 
G.  otiiiruitssima  has  also  been  called  British, 
bnt  ou  doubtful  authority. 

1[  The  pronunciation  of  the  initM  conso- 
nant in  words  coninienoing  with  g  and  derived 
from  the  Greek  is  unsettled.  The  majority  of 
8i-i(;ntiflc  words  and  some  few  relating  to 
classic  antiquity,  which  have  not  passed,  and 
probably  will  not  pass,  into  general  use,  are 
marked  with  g  hard  (g).  There  is  also  a  ten- 
dency, whii-h  orittinated  in  Germany  and  was 
(trst  adopted  in  tliis  country  by  Mitford,  to 
approach  more  closely  both  in  orthography 
and  pronunciation  to  the  primary  form. 

gjhu-na-den'-I-dao,  s.  pi.     [Mod    Lat.  gym- 
■Hiulfn(ia);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  afl.j.  suft'.  -idcF.] 
Bot, :  A  family  of  Orchids,  tribe  Ophreae. 

gfm-ns^'-i-aXCh,  s.  [Gr.  yvfxvaa-iapxo'i  (gutn- 
nasiarchos),  frotn  yi>fjivanTi.oy  (gumnasion.)  =  a 
school  for  athletic-s  ;  yvfiv6<:  (g7imiiosX=.  naked ; 
apxt±t  (arcAo)  =  to  rule  or  govern.] 

Gr.  Antuj.  :  A  ma-ifistrate  or  pubHc  official 
in  Greece  who  superijitended  the  gymnasia  or 
pahestra,  paid  the  athletes  who  were  trainiiig 
for  tlie  public  games,  and  provided  them  with 
oil  and  otlier  necessaries  at  his  own  expense. 

^ym-na^'-I-um,  s.      [Lat,   from  Gr.  yvfi- 

va.(rtoy  {gnmurtslori),  from  yvfiva^ta  (giimna26)  = 
to  train  nalced,  to  exercise,  from  yu^t-o?  (gwm- 
710^  =  naked.] 

1.  A  building  or  place  where  athletic  exer- 
cises are  practised  or  performed ;  a  place 
where  athletes  exercise  and  train, 

"  Offyfinatium  properly  alcnllies  the  place  where 
penplovxeirlse  tlteiiiaelve^  being  strlpt." — tfrsiff.'  Cot- 
moUijia  Sftira.  Iik.  iv,,  cb.  viii. 

2.  A  sclidol  or  place  of  iustruction  for  the 
higher  branches  ol"  literature  and  science. 

^^ym'-nast,  s.    [Gr.  yvfjLvaa-Tijq  (gumTiaste-ff)  — 

a  Iiaiii'T  of  athletes  ;  yv^vas,  yujat-os  {gumnas, 
ffujfiuos)  —  naked.] 

*  1.  One  who  teaches  gymnastic  exercises ;  a 
trainer  of  athletes. 

2.  One  who  practises  or  performs  gjonnastic 
exercises  ;  an  athlete. 

Ir^m-nas -tic,  *  gym-nas-tlque,  *  gym- 
nas-ticlc,  a.  cts.  (Lat.  gymnnsficus,  from  Gr. 
■Yvni'niniK6<:  (tjunmastiko^i)  =  fondof  or  peitain- 
iii^toathletic  exercises  ;  i}  yu/xi/ao-TtK^  (rexi^) 
(lie  guniTiastike  (techiie))  =  (tlie  art  of)  gyninaa- 
iics.) 

A.  An  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  athletic  exercises ; 
consisting  of  leaping,  wrestling,  running,  box- 
ing, or  similar  exercises  for  the  body. 

"  Oreitt  reputation  la  all  the  (firmjuutic  exercises 
xa\teA."—GolddmU\:  On  Polita  Learning,  ch,  viiL 

B.  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  A  gynma-st ;  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
2.  PI.  :    Athletic    exercises  ;    disciplinary 

exeri:ise  for  the  Itoily  or  intellect. 

"Academies  iledioateJ  chiefly  to  this  discipline,  and 
other  luaitlal  gymnatti-fites."  —  JCv^gn:  Tlie  State  or 
Frantx, 

•g^^-nSiS'-tic-al,  a.  [Eng.  gymnastic:  -at.] 
GiTniiastic  ;  atiilrtic. 

"  And  harleqoluB  aad  clowna,  with  feata  ff^mnastiral.' 
Byron  :  iie-ppi,  Ui. 

•gym-n5B'-tic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  gymnas- 
tical;  ly.]  In  a  gymnastic  manner;  as  a  gym- 
nast or  athlete ;  athletically. 

•*  Sach  as  with  agility  and  vleoir  are  not  gyrnncuti- 
caV  /comiHised,  nor  iictlvelyiiaelhoae parts."— £nwt7uj; 
Vulgar  Errourt,  hk.  Iv.,  on.  v. 


gjhn  niis'  tics,  <:    [Gymnastic,  B.  2.] 

g^m-ndx'-on-Sr,  s.     [Gr.  yvy.v6<i  (yumnoB)  = 

naked;  a^utv  ((u:on)=  an  axle,  an  axis,  and 
8ut!".  -y.] 

Bot. :  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  ovary, 
in  wliich  tint  placenta  protrudes  through  it. 
(R.  lirwvn,  187-1.) 

gym  -  ne'  -  ma,  *.  (Gr.  yvtj.v6^  (gumTws)  = 
naked,  and  Ktjf-ia  (iienw)  =  yarn  ;  veio  (iieo)  = 
to  spill ;  Duined  from  the  naked  stamens.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadacese,  tribe 
Sta]ielies.  Gymjievui  lacti/i:rum  has  been  re- 
poi-ted  to  be  the  cow  t^iant,  or  Kiriaghuna 
plant,  of  Ceylnn,  the  milk  of  which  tlie  natives 
use  as  food,  bodiTig  and  eating  the  leaves  also. 
G-iimnema  tingev.s,  a  native  of  Pegu,  is  said  to 
furnish  excellent  indigo  and  green  dyes. 
(Lindley.') 

g^nn-ne'-triis,  a.  [Gr,  yvtivo^  (gnmnos)  = 
naked,  and  'jTpo»'(e/j"0(()  =  the  abdomen.] 

Ichtky. :  A  genus  of  CepohdBe(Ribhon-fishes). 
The  body  is  long  and  slender,  with  a  d^irsal 
flu  running  its  whole  lenLith.  Gymnetrus 
Banksii  is  sometimes  twelve  feet  long,  with  a 
thickness  of  only  two  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters. G.  Haavkenii,  Hawken's  Gymnetrus,  or 
the  Oared  Gymnetrus,  has  been  found  in  the 
British  seas.  Its  length  is  eight  and  a-half 
feet.  A  long  gymnetrus  moving  through  the 
sea  and  leaving  a  trail  behind  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  prolongation  of  the  body, 
mi:-,'ht  be  taken  by  a  nautical  observer  for  a 
"sea  serpent." 

gym'-nic,  '  gym'-nick,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  gym- 
7iique,  from  Gr.  yvufiKoii  (gumiiikos),  from 
yvfifot  (giimTios)=  naked.) 

A*  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  athletic  exercises  ;  practising  or  per- 
forming gymnastics. 

"  aj/mnick  mrtlBts,  wreatlera,  riders,  runnera." 

.Hilton  :  .•<arajon  AgonisCet,  I.SJB. 

B.  As  subat.:  Gymnastics;  athletic  exer- 
cises. 

*  gym'-iMC-al,  a.  [Eng.  gymnic  ;  -al.]  Gym- 
nic.  gyinnastie. 

"0,ym"ica^  exerdsea  at  FitnOR," ^ Potter :  Antig.  of 
Qreece,  bk.  U.,  ch.  xx.  < 

gym'-nite,  s.    [Gr.  fi^va^  (jitrnwos)  =  naked, 

and  sutf.  -ti«  (Min.)  (q.v.)    Named  from  Bare 
Hills,  where  it  was  found.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Deweyute  (q.v.).  The 
Brit.  Mua.  Catal.  makes  Gymnite  the  name, 
and  reduces  Deweylite  to  a  synonym, 

gym-no-,  pre/.  [Gr.  yvfiv6<i  (gnm}W3)=  naked.] 

1,  Anat.,  Zool.,  &c  :  Naked;  destitute  of 
haira,  a  shell,  or  other  protective  covering. 

2.  Bot. :  Destitute  of  a  pericarp  or  other 
covering. 

gym-no-blas-titc,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  ^AooTo?  {hla4os)  =  a  sprout,  a  shoot,  a 
sucker  ;  and  sutf.  -ic] 

Zool. :  Not  having  the  nutritive  and  repro- 
ductive buds  protected  by  horny  receptacles. 
Used  of  the  Hydrozoa.    (AUman.) 

gymnoblastic-hydrolds,  s.  pi. 

Zoo}.:  A  name  given  by  Professor  Allman 
to  the  Cnrynlda.  because  neither  their  poly- 
pites  nor  their  generative  buds  are  enclosed 
in  a  chitinous  investment. 

t  gym-no-car'-pi-ans,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
Gr.  KapTTo'i  (karpos)  =  fruit,  and  pi.  suff.  -ans.] 
Bnt.  :  One  of  two  classes  into  which  Mirbel 
divides  all  fruits.  It  consists  of  those  in 
wliich  the  fruit  is  not  disguised  by  the  adhe- 
rence of  any  other  organ  than  the  calyx. 
Opposed  to  Angiocarpians  (q.v.). 

+  gjrm-no-car'-pous,  a.    [Gtmnocarpians.] 
Bot.  :  Having  the  structure    of    fruit   de- 
scribed under  Gyinnocarpians  (q.v.). 

gymnocarpous-Iichens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  in  wltich  the  apotliecia  or 
hvmeni.d    layers    are    open    from    the    first. 

(fhrmu-.) 

gyTn-li6-9id'~i-um,  $.  [Pref.  gymauh,  and 
Gr.  oiKt^iov  (oikidion),  dimin.  of  oT*cos  (pikos) 
=  a  house  (?).] 

Bot.  :  A  swelling  at  the  base  of  some  urn 
mosses. 

gym-nd-cla'-dus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr, 
kAo5o?  (ktados)  =  a  shoot,  a  branch.] 


Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Itgnminons  plants,  sub- 
order Ca;8alpiniea>,  trilie  Kuciesalpiniea:.  The 
only  known  n]<i*'C\(is  is  Gymnodadu*  canadensis, 
sometimes  called  the  Kentucky  Collee-tree, 
because  the  early  settlers  in  that  state  used  it 
as  «  substitute  for  colfee.  The  timber  is  suit- 
able for  cabinet  work  ;  the  bark  is  very  bitt«r, 
and  cuutatus  sapouiue. 

gym-no-de-ri -n»,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  I.at.  ^ymr 
iiuiiciXtui),  and  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  smlf,  iuftf.] 

Omlth. :  Fruit  crows  ;  a  sub-family  ut  Am- 
peliiliE  (Chatterers),  some  of  wliich  have  the 
neck  bare  of  feathers.  They  are  ne^irly  of  tht 
size  of  crows,  and  inhabit  South  America, 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects.    [Umbrella- 

BIHD.] 

g^m-no-der'-iis,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr, 
^epij  (dert!),  Attic  for  ieipi}  (detre)  —  the 
neck.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sab-fkmily 
Gyranoderinae. 

gym' -no-don,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr.  oSoik 
{udoiis),  genit.  oiofTO?  (odontos)  =  a  tO"th.] 

Ichthv. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  Csunil; 
Gymno«iontida;  (q.v.). 

g^m'-no-dont,  s.    [Gymnodok.J 

Ichthyology : 

1.  Sing. :  A  fish  belonging  to  the  genus 
Gymnodon,  or,  at  least,  to  the  family  Gymno- 
dontidae. 

2.  PL  :  That  family  itself. 

g^hn-no-don'-ti-dae,  g^jrm-no-don'-ta, 

-V'.  pi.  [Mi>d.  Lat.  gijininMiiin,  genit.  gymno- 
don t(os) ;  Lat.  fem.  j>i.  ailj.  suff.  -uhr.] 

Ichthy.  :  Globe-fishes ;  a  family  of  fishes, 
sub-order  Plectognathi.  Instead  of  teeth  there 
is  a  sheath  of  a  substance  resembling  ivory 
enclosing  the  jaws.  This  enables  these  (islies 
to  breiik  the  shells  of  crustaceans  and  mol- 
luscs, which,  witli  sea-weeds,  constitute  their 
food.  Tliey  have  leathery  skins,  usually  de- 
fL-nded  by  spines.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
w.irmer  seas.  Genera:  Diodon,  Gymnodon, 
Tetiaodon,  &c.  (ti-v.). 

gym-nogf-en-ons,  a.    [Eng.  gymvown; 

•ous.] 

Bot. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gymnogens  • 
gymnospernious. 

gym'-no-gens,   s.  pi.     (Pref.    gymno-,  auO 

yeypdia  (rfeniiao)  =  to  engender,  to  prodiicC- 
So  named  from  the  seeds  being  quite  naked.] 

1.  Bot. :  Tlie  sixth  of  the  seven  classes  intc 
which  Lindley  divides  the  Vcgeiablf  Kingdom. 
He  places  it  lietween  tlie  Dictyogens  and  tlie 
E.xf>gens.  It  is  not,  however,  the  Dictyogens, 
but  the  Higher  Acrogens,  like  the  Lycopodia- 
ceae,  which  approach  them  from  below.  In 
the  other  direction  they  are  closely  akin  to 
Exogens,  agi'eeing  in  eveiything  peitJiining  to 
their  vegetation,  in  their  concentric  zones  of 
wood,  and  in  having  a  vascular  system  and 
spiral  vessels,  and  a  central  pitb.  The  esstn- 
tial  point  iu  which  they  differ  is  that  there  is 
no  jiericarpal  covering  in  the  female  tluwer, 
whifh  receives  fertilisation  through  the  fora- 
men of  the  ovule  witliout  intei  ■  '.ion  of  style 
or  stigma.  There  are  also  large  perforations 
or  di.scs  In  the  wood,  a  structiue  seen  only 
in  a  few  Exngpus.  The  Gyinno^^ens  are  olten 
called  GyniiK'Sperms  or  gymnosperniuus 
plants.  The  class  contains  fourordei-s,  Cyca- 
dacese,  Pinaceae,  Taccacese,  aud  Guetaceae 
(q-v.). 

2.  PalcEohntany :  The  Cryptogams  and  Gym- 
nogens or  Gyiunosperuis  seem  to  have  been 
brought  into  bein;,'  and  to  have  flourished  long 
pri-ir  totlie  Jlonncntyledniisand  Dicotyledons; 
all  the  supi  >osed  Palms,  Anids,  and  ot  lier  Mono- 
cotyledons of  the  Carboniferous  period  having 
been  explained  away.  Apparently  true  Gym- 
nogens exist  in  the  Devoni.m  rocks.  Dadoxy- 
lon,  which  is  from  them,  seems  a  Conifer, 
and  that  order  was  well  represented  in  the 
Carboniferous  period.  CycaiLs  also  occuired, 
and  perliaps  Taxaceae.  (Pro/.  IVilliamson, 
Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  (1883),  pp.  485,  &c.) 

gym-no-grSm'-me,  gym-no-gram'-ma, 

5.  (Pief.  gymno-.  asid  Gr,  -ypa^fi^  {gramim)  = 
a  line,  an  outline.  Named  from  the  naked 
scri.  ] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  ferns  with  one  to  thret 
pinnate  leaves  ;  sorl  dorsal  oblong  or  linear, 
often  confluent  ;  involucre  none.  Knowt 
species eighty-foir    Gymnogramm^ leptophylla, 


fc^,  b^;  p^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  9liin.  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,    -ing. 
-Alan.  -tian==shan.    -tton,  -sion^shun:  -tion,  ~flon  =  zhun.    -tlous,.  -olouB,  -sioa8  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &a  =bel,  deL 
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gymnogynous— gynandria 


OTMNOORAMHE. 


asinall  f(M-n  with  fragile  fronds  one  to  three 
inclics  Ivw^t  is  British.  It  is  found  also  in 
continental  Eu- 
rope, in  Asia, 
Africa,  America, 
Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 
(Sir  J.  Ilookrr.) 

gym-nog'-y- 

nous,  a.  [Pref. 
gi/miio-,  Gr.  yvi/ij 
((;?me)  =  a  woman, 
and  sufF.  -ous.] 

Hot,  :     Having 
the  ovary  naked. 

5ym-n6-lso'- 

ma.  -  ta,  s.  pi. 

[Pref. gymno-,  and 
Gr.  AatjLLo?  (Iiri- 
«W)s)=the  throat.] 

1.  Zool.  :  An 
order  of  Polyzoa, 
in  which  the 
mouth  is  dpsti- 
tute  of  the  valvular  Btnicture  called  the  epis- 
tonie,  and  consequently  the  opening  into  the 
gullet  la  uncovered.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sub-orders.  Paludicellea,  Cheilostomata,  Cy- 
clostoniata,  and  Ctenostomata. 

2.  Palceont. :  Apparently  the  order  has  ex- 
isted from  the  Upper  Cambrian  times  till  now. 

gym-no-mi'-tri-daa,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  ovm- 

mnni hiium),  a.ni\   Lat.  fern.  adj.  pi.  sutT.  -itin-.] 
Hot.  :  A  family  of  plants,  sub-order  Junger- 
mauneie. 

gym-nd-mi'-tri-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymnO',  and 
Gr.  fiiTpioi/  (mitrion),  dimin.  of  ^iVpa  (mUra) 
=  a  belt  or  girdle.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gymnomitridfe  (q.v.). 

gym-no-plii'-dn-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gi-.  of^tdi-eo?  (ophioncos)=  of  or  belonging  to  a 
serpent ;  o^is  (opkis)  =  a  snake.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Professor  Huxley 
to  an  order  of  Amphibia.  Tliey  have  rounded 
worm-like  bodies,  devoid  of  limbs  and  tail. 
They  have  scales  imbedded  in  the  integument ; 
the  dorsal  vertebrie  are  biconcave,  and  pos- 
sess double  transverse  processes,  with  which 
the  eapitula  and  tubercula  of  the  ribs  articu- 
late. Called  by  Cuvier  Naked  Serpents;  by 
some  authors  Cieciliit ;  and  by  Prof.  Owen 
Ophiomorpha.  Known  genera  :  Cjecilia,  Si- 
plKmops,  k'hthyopsis,  and  Rhinatrema. 
{Huxley,  &c.) 

jym  -  noph  -  thai'-  ma  -  ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
gijmno- ;  Gr.  c"^5aA|Li6y  (opkthulmos)  =  au  eye, 
and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool.  :  The  craspedote  Medusae  of  the  class 
Hydrozoa.  {H-uxley.)  [Gymnophthalmate  Me- 
dusas.] 

gym  -  noph  -  thSl'  -  mate,  a,     iGymnoph- 

TH  A  LSI  ata] 

Zool. :  Naked-eyed. 
gymnophthalmate  medusas,  s.  pi 

Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Edward 
Forbes  to  living  organisms,  now  known  to  be 
of  two  distinct  kinds,  (1)  free  medusiforra 
gonophores  of  various  Corynida,  Campanula- 
ri'ia,  and  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa;  (2)  free 
Medusidse  m  all  respects  resembling  No.  1  in 
anatomical  structure,  but  whose  ova  do  not 
give  rise  to  a  free  zoiiid,  but  to  a  free  swim- 
ming organism  like  the  parent  hydrosoma — 
viz..  Trochyraenidee,  Gerj'onida;,  and  .^ginidau 
(Nicholson. ) 

<ym-noph-th^  -mi-daa,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gymnophthalmi(u$),  and  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suU'. 
•idm.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  saurians,  having  a  very 
long  snake-like  body,  with  the  limbs  rudimeu- 
tai-y  or  wanting.  They  have  wide  mouths, 
their  eyes  without  eyelids,  either  covered  by  a 
transparent  capsule,  or  concealed  under  the 
skin.  Found  in  Australia  ;  more  rarely  in 
the  east  of  Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 

gym -noph- thai'- mus,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Gr.  6(fi0aA^(k  (ophthulmos)  =  an  eye.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Gym- 
nophthalmidse  (q.v.). 

Sym-no-rhi'-na,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Gr. 
pt?  (rhi^),  i^>-n\t.  pt,/ds  (rhinos)—  the  nose.] 


Orvith.  :  A  genus  oi  Corvidie,  sub-f-«m'ly 
StrepL'rin:i'.  (Piping  Crows).  GynnorhiiM  tibi- 
cen  is  the  Flulc-|thiyer  of  Australia, 

gym-no -SO -ma- ta,  s.  pi.  fPref.  gymno-, 
and  Gr.  ctw^jiutu  (sonuxla),  pi,  of  (rw^jta  («07rea) 
=  body.] 

Zool.:  One  of  two  families  into  which  the 
molhi.scoua  class  Pteropoda  is  divided.  The 
animal  is  naked,  without  mantle  or  shell,  thi' 
head  distinct,  the  gill  indistinct,  the  fins  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  contauis 
tin;  solitary  family  Cliidai.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

£^ym-nds'--d-phi8t,  s.  [Gr.  yutivoa-oimrra.i 
('ji/mnosophistai),  from  yvfjivoi  (gumnos)  — 
naked,  and  a-o<i}t<rTr)s  (sophistcs)  =  a  master 
of  oni;'s  craft,  a  skilful  man,  a  wise  man,  a 
siipliist;  <ro<i)6s  (sophos) ~  v\se.] 

J'hihs.  &  Hist.  (PL):  Another  name  for  the 
sojihists,  the  first  of  seven  classes  of  Indian 
society  described  by  Arrian.  a  writer  of  the 
second  centn-y,  wliose  descriptions,  however, 
were  founded  on  the  authority  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  companions  in  arms,  and  on  that 
of  Megasthenes.  According  to  Arrian,  the  so- 
phists went  naked  (whence  the  name  Gymno- 
sophists).  in  winter  basking  in  the  sun,  and  in 
summer  sheltering  themselves  under  trees  so 
umbrageous  that  they  could  shelter  10,000 
men.  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Banian 
tree  (Ficuf:  indica).  According  to  8trabo,  one 
of  them,  Calanus  byname,  brought  to  Europe, 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  "according  to  the 
law  of  his  country,"  Arrian  identifies  the 
sophi.sts  with  the  Brahmans,  as  do  Ambrose 
and  others.  But  a.s  the  position  of  sophist 
was  open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
as  the  sophists  ate  with  others,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  Hindoo  Sunya.'^is  or  other 
ascetics,  or  Booddhists  free  from  the  restraints 
of  caste.  (Svk£s  :  Ancient  India;  Jour.  Asiat. 
Soc,  vi.  365,  Sic.) 

,gym-nos'-o-phy,  5.  [GvsrNosopHisT.]  The 
teaching  or  doctrines  of  the  Gymnosophists. 

gym-no-sper'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-,  and 
Gr.  a-TTcpfio.  (spcTwi)  =  seed.  So  named  be- 
cause the  seed  is  destitute  of  pappus.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Gym- 
nospermeffii. 

gjrm-nd-sper'-me-8Q,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
gymnospe-nMa),   and  Lat.   fem.    pi.    adj.    suff. 

Bot.  :  A  snbtribe  of  composite  plants,  tribe 
Ast*roidea?. 

gym-no-sper'-mi-a,  s.  pi.    [Gymnosperma.] 

Boto  ny : 

1.  Tlie  name  given  by  Linnapus  to  an  order 
of  Didj-namia  characterized,  he  believed,  by 
naked  seeds.  He  included  under  it  most  of 
the  Labiat<e,  which  at  the  first  glance  seein  to 
have  four  erect  seeds  quite  uncovered.  Careful 
observation  shows,  however,  that  they  are 
enclosed  in  a  thin  ptricarp,  and  the  term 
gymnospermia  (naked-5eeded)  is  consequently 
inaccurate. 

2.  Gymnosperms  (q.v.).  These  have  seeds 
really  naked. 

gym-no-sper-mous,  a,  [Mod.  Lat.  gym- 
7W$penn(ia),  and  Eug.,  &c  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  ovules  or  seeds  apparently 
or  really  naked— i.e.,  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary. 
[Gymnospermia.] 

"Tissues  of  gt/mnotprrmo^tt  pl&nte  In  the  state  of 
mineral  charcoal "—^dar.  Jour.  Oeo.  Soc,  xv.  630, 

gym'-n6-sperm§,  gym-no-sper'-ma, 

8.  pi.     [Gymnosperma.] 

Bot. :  A  class  of  plants  having  naked  seeds. 
Called  also  Gymnogens  (q.v.). 

gym-no-Spor-^'-gi-um,  s.  [Pref.  gymno-, 
and  Eug.  sporangium  (q.v.).] 

Bot,  :  A  naked  sporangium  or  spore-case. 
Example,  the  fruit  of  Junipems  communis. 
(De  Caiidolle.) 

gym'-no-spbre,  s.     [Pref.  gymno-,  and  Eng. 
spore  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  A  naked  spore. 

gym-nd-spor'-ous.  a.     [Pref.  gymno-,  Eng. 
sjjore,  and  sufl".  -(.i»s.] 
Bot. :  Having  naked  spores. 

gym-nos'-tom-oua,  a.  [Pref.  gymno-,  Gr. 
<7T0fta  (stoma),  genit.  trTOftaros  (stomatos)  =  the 
mouth,  and  sulf.  -ons.] 


Bot. :  Having  its  margin  free  from  ciU». 
Used  of  tlic  urn  of  a  moss  when  the  operculum 
is  thrown  off.    (Th&nU.) 

g^m'-note,  s.    [Gymnotos.] 

•  I.  Ord.  IjiTig.  :  A  naked  person 
t  2.  Ichthy. :  A  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotos 
(q.v.). 

g3^-nd-tet-ra-8per'-mou8»  a.     [Pref. 

gymno;  and  Eng.  t€tra.ipenn(fm  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Having  a  four-lubed  ovary  with  four 
seeds,  apparently,  but  not  really,  naked. 
Example,  the  Ijabiates.    [Gymnospermia. } 

g^m-no'-ti-dadf  s.  pi.     [Lat.  gymjioKus),  and 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -id<x.] 

Ichthy. :  A  family  of  soft-finned  fishes,  sub- 
order Fhysnstomata,  section  Apoda.  Tlie 
maxillary  bones  aid  in  forming  the  margin  of 
the  upper  jaw  ;  there  is  no  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
anal  fin  fs  very  long. 

gf^m-nd'-tiis,  «.  [Fret,  gymno-,  and  Gr.  vCtrot 
(notos),  or  vutTov  (noton)  =  the  back.] 

Zool.  .  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Gymnotidje,  Gymnotus  electricus  is  the  Elec- 
tric Eel  (q.v,). 

gym-niir'-a,  s.  [Pref  gymno-,  and  Gr.  ovpa 
(o-ura)  =  the  tail.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  probably  to  be 
placed  under  the  Centetidag  (Tenrecs).  Habi- 
tat, Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula.    (Nicholso7i.) 

•  gymp,  s.     [Gimp.] 
•gyn.  v.t&i.    [Gin  v.] 
gyn-.  pre/^    [Gyno-.] 
gyn-M'--9e-um,  gyn-w'-gi-fim,  «.    [Gr. 

yvvaiKtloy  (gunaikeion)  =  the  women's  part 
of  a  house  ;  yw^  (gvni)  =  a  woman.] 

*  1.  Gr.  Antiq. :  The  part  or  apartments 
of  a  house  reserved  for  the  females  :  it  was 
usually  the  most  remote  part  of  the  building, 
lying  behind  an  interior  court. 

*  2.  Roman  Antiq. :  A  manufactory,  managed 
by  females,  for  the  making  of  clothes  and 
furniture  for  the  emperor's  family, 

3.  Bot. :  Tlie  name  given  by  Roperand  othere 
to  what  is  usually  called  the  pistil  (q.v.). 

*  gyn-W'-yi-an,  a.  [Gr.  ywatxeio^  (gimaiJuios) 

=  pertaining  to  women  ;  yvv^  (ffuni)  =  a 
woman.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  women ;  femi* 
nine,  female. 

gyn-«'-9i-uni,  s.    [Gyn^ceum.] 

*gyn-aB-«dc-ra-5y,  *  gyn-e-coc'-ra-^^, 
*  gyn-ai-k6c'-ra-9y,  s.  [Gr.  yvfaiKOKparta 
(guncdkokratia),  froin  yvmj  (guiii),  genit,  yvyat- 
»c6s  (gunaikos)=A  woman,  and  icporew  (krrUe6)= 
to  rule.]  Female  rule  or  government;  govern- 
ment by  a  woman. 

'Eachofen  h^mUiiiterpretedmjiny  of  the  facta  bear- 
ing on  Hiicient  ffynaiJcocrarp."~McLennan .-  StudietiF 
Prinutioe  History,  p.  419. 

gyn-se-col'-o-fey,  gyn-e-cSl'-o-gy,  * 

(Gr.  yu(/^  (gvne),  genit.  yvvaiKos  (rrunaikos)  = 
a  woman,  and  Xoyos  (logos)  =■  a  discourse  or 
treatise.] 

Med. :  A  treatise  on,  or  the  doctrine  of,  the 
nature  and  diseases  of  women. 

gyn-aa-co-mas'-ty,  s.  [Gr.  ywij  (gunl). 
genit.  ywatKo-;  (guiiaikos)  =  a  woman,  and 
/iaoTos  (mastos)  ==.  a  breast.] 

Physiol. :  The  abnormal  condition  of  a  man 
who  has  bretsts  as  large  as  those  of  a  woman 
and  functionally  active. 

gyn-aa-oc'-ra-^y,  gyn-e  -  6c'-  ra  -  9y»  s. 

Gr.  yvtnj  (gune)=a.  woman,  and  *cpaTe'a>  (krateo) 
~  to  rule.]    The  same  as  Gvn.ecocracy  (q.v.). 


'  gyn-ai-k6c'-ra-5^. 


[GVN,ECOCRACY.] 


*  gyn-ai-ko-crat'-i-cal,  a.  [Eng.  gynai- 
l:ocra{cy),  t  connective,  and  suf!'.  -j'm/.]  Per- 
taining to  female  rule  or  government. 

"  Tbe  rise  luid  consolidation  of  ffspiaikocratieaZ 
power  In  tlie  Greek  nrea."  —  ifcLennan  :  Studio  M 
PrimUit'e  HUtory.  p.  415. 

t gyn-3ji'-der»  s.    [Gvnandria.] 

Bot. :  A  I'lant  of  the  class  Gj-nandria  (q.v.). 

gyn-Sn'-dri-a,  5.  pi.  (Gr.  yvvr^  (gune)  =  a 
woman  ;  airrip  (uner),  genit.  a.vdp6<;  (andros)  — 
a  man,  and  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 


fete,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;    pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :    go,  pdt« 
or,  wore,  wpu.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  ti*y,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  — e;    ey  =  a.    qu  — kw. 


gy  nan  drian— gyro 
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Bol. :  The  name  given  by  Linnseus  to  the 
twentieth  class  of  Ins  artificial  system,  in 
which  he  consiticred  tliat  the  stamens  were 
on  the  pistil.  He  divides  the  Gynandria  into 
eit,'lit  (irders  ;  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tctrandria, 
Peiitandria,  Hcxandria,  Decandiia,  Dodecan- 
dria,  and  Polyandria. 

tgyu-fijl'-dri-an,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gynan- 
iiri{a);  Eng.  A:c.'sufr.  -an.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  structure  of  the  Gynan- 
dria (q.  v.). 

gyn-^n-drous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  gynandTiia) ; 
Kng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  stamens  and  pistil  con- 
nate, gynandrian. 

gyu-&n'-ther~OUS,  a,  [Pref.  gyn-;  Eng. 
antiier,  and  auff.  -ovs.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  anomalous  characteristic 
that  the  stamens  are  converted  into  pistils. 

•  gyn'-aP-chy ,  s.  [Gr.  ywi^  (gnne)  =  a  woman  ; 
and  apx^} (archc)  =  rule, government.]  Govern- 
ment by  a  female  ;  gyngecocracy. 

"  I  have  always  some  hopes  of  change  under  m  gyn- 
archy.'—Lord  Chetterfield. 

•  gyn-e'-9i-um,  s.    [Gyn^cedic] 

•  gyii-e'-9i-au,  a.    [GYs^cIA^■.] 
•gyn-e-c6c-ra-9y,  s.    [Gyn-ecocraoy.) 

•  gyn-e-col'-o-gjf',  s.    [Gynjkcoloqy.] 

■  gyn-e-6c'-ra-9^,  5.    [Gyn-eocracy.j 

gyn-er'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  yvvri  (gu-ne)  =  a  female. 
and  fptov  (eTion)  —  wool.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Arundineae- 
GyjieriuTfi  saccharoides,  a  Brazilian  grass,  pio- 
duces  suyar,  though  it  is  not  the  genuine 
angar-cane  (q.v.).  A  decoction  of  the  root  of 
G.  parvifloriim,  another  Brazilian  species,  is 
osed  to  strengthen  the  hair.  G.  aTgenteum, 
the  Patnpas-grHss,  growing  sometimes  50  feet 
high,  lias  been  introduced  from  South  America 
into  Britain. 

gyn -6-,  gyn-,  pref.  [Gr.  y*"^  (gune)  =  a 
wuinan.] 

1.  Social.,  £c. :  A  woman. 

2.  Anat.,  Zool,  d'c. :  Anything  distinctively 
feminine. 

3.  Bot. :  A  pistil. 

«ryn'-6-base,  s.     [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr,  jSacric 

(/ic's/s)—  a  base.] 

Bot. :  A  fltshy  receptacle  with  but  a  single 
row  of  carpels,  obliquely  inclined  towards  the 
axis  of  the  flower.  It  is  seen  in  the  fruit  of 
Geranium,  in  that  of  Nelumbium,  &c. 

gyn-o-bas'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  gynobas(e) : -ic.] 
Bot. :  Pertaining  to  or  possessing  a  gyno- 
base. 

•  gyn-6c'-Pa-9^,  «.  [Gr.  yvvij  (gune)  =  a 
woman,  anil  Kpariot  (Tcrateo)  =  to  rule,  from 
(tparo?  (kratos)  =  might.]  The  same  as 
Gyn-*:cocracy  (q.v.). 

"Oligarchy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynoc- 
raei/."— Scott :  FoHunet  of  Nigel,  en.  xrll. 

gyn-O-car'-dxa,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr. 
Kopfiia  ikardUi)  =  the  heart.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pangiaceie.  The  seeds  of 
Gynocardia  odorata,  after  being  freed  from 
their  integuments,  are  beaten  up  with  clarified 
butter,  and  then  applied  by  the  natives  of 
India  to  the  skin  on  parts  affected  by  cuta- 
neous diseases. 

gyn'-d-phore,  s.  [Pref.  gyno-,  and  Gr.  1^0^65 
(phoTO^  =  bearing] 

1.  Zonl.  (PI.):  The  generative  buds  or  gono- 
phores  of  Hydrozoa,  which  contain  only  ova. 

2.  Bot. :  The  long  stalk  of  the  ovarj'  in  such 
gefiera  as  Cleome  and  Passiflora.  It  is  really 
a  lengthened  receptacle  bearing  the  petals,  the 
stamens,  and  the  pistils,  but  not  the  calyx. 

Ifyn-d-plSs'-tic,  o.  [Pref.  gyiw-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.v.).] 

Snrg.  :  Opening  the  genital  aperture  if 
closed,  dilating  it  if  contracted. 

^fyn-O-Ste'-mi-iim,  s.  [Pref.  gyw-,  and  Gr. 
aT^nmv  (stemon)  =  the  warp  in  an  upright  loom 
at  which  the  weaver  stood ;  here  used  for  a 
stamen.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  the 
column  of  combined  stamens  in  the  Orchids. 


gyp  (1).  gip«  «.  [Al'brev.  of  gipsy]  A 
Bsvindle  or  a  ewindler.     (  U.  iS.  islang.) 

gyp  (2),  g.  [Ely.  doubtful.]  At  Cambridge 
(Kngland)  University  the  cant  term  for  a 
servant,  as  a  scuut  is  at  Oxford,  and  a  skip  at 
DuMin. 

gjrp'a-e-ti'-ns9.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  gypa€t('ns), 
and  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT,  -inte.] 

Omith. :  Bearded  Vultures  ;  a  sub-family  of 
Vulturidffi  (Vultures),  in  which  the  head  and 
nock  are  clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  under 
mandible  i>rovided  with  a  bunch  of  seta- 
ceous bristles,  diverted  forwards.  There  is 
only  one  known  species.     [Gypaetds.] 


gyp-a'-e-tus,  s.  [Gr.  yv^^s  {gups)  =  a  vulture, 
and  aeros  (actos)  =  an  eagle.] 

Omith. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Gypaetime  (q.v.).  Gypaetus  barbatus  is  the 
Bearded  Vulture,  Griffon,  or  Lamraergeyer  of 
the  Alps.     [Griffon.] 

gyp-o-ger-an-i-dao.  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. gypo- 
geran{us) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idte.] 

Ornith.  :  A  family  of  diurnal  birds  of  prey, 
containing  only  one  known  genus,  Gyp^gera- 
nus.  The  legs  are  long,  slender,  aMd  witli  an 
nnfeafhered  tarso-metatarsus,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  wader,  while  in  other  respects  the 
structure  is  like  that  of  a  raptorial  bird. 

gS^-o-ger'-a-niis,  5.  [Gr.  yv^  (gups),  genit. 
■yvTTos  (gupos)  =  a  vulture,  and  yepayoi  (geranos) 
=  a  crane.] 

Omith. :  The  typical  and  only  known  genus 
of  the  family  Gypogeranidae  (q.v.).  (rypogera- 
mis  scrpentariiis  is  the  Secretary  Bird  of  South 
Africa.     [Secretary-bird.) 

gyps  (1).  s.     [Gr.  yv\p  (gvps)  =  a  vulture.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  Vulturidae,  sub-family 
Vulturinffi.  Gyps  fulviis  is  the  Tawny  or  Grilfin 
Vulture.  It  is  about  four  feet  long,  and  is 
found  in  Western  Asia,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol, 
the  Aljis,  the  Pyrenees,  Spain,  the  North  of 
Africa,  &c.,  straggling  occasionally  to  Britain. 

gyp'-se-OUB,  a.  [Eng,  gyps(um):  -eous.]  Of 
the  nature  of  gypsum  ;  resembling  or  having 
the  qualities  of  gypsum. 

gypseoiis-marl,  s. 

Gcnl. :  A  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl. 
(Lyell.)    [Gypseous-series.] 

gypseous-series,  s. 

Geol.  :  The  Lower  freshwater  limestone  and 
marl  constituting  tlie  Upper  beds  of  the  Middle 
Eocene  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  [Gypsum,  2.] 
They  are  of  white  and  green  marls  with  sub- 
ordinate beds  of  gypsum.  At  the  Hill  of 
Montmartre  is  a  quarry  of  gypsum  valuable 
for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris. 
Splendid  fossil  remains  of  Eocene  mammals 
have  been  foimd  in  it.  The  examination  of 
these  by  Cuvier,  and  the  evidence  thus  afforded 
that  they  were  of  extinct  genera  and  species, 
constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  geology. 
Similar  gypseous  marls  are  worked  for  gypsum 
at  St.  Roinain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AlHer. 
(Lydl.) 

kPv'-sef*  Sfv'-sf,  s.  &  a.    [Gipsy.] 

^T^p-sif -er-oiis,  (I.  [Lat.  pi/psiim  =  gypsum  ; 
fero  =  to  bear  ;  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -mis.]  Bearing 
or  producing  gypsum.    (Q.J.  Geol.  Sac,  i.576.) 

gyp'-sine,  a.  [Eng.  gyps(;um);  -ine.]  The 
same  as  Gypseous  (q.v.). 

gyp-s6g'-ra-ph5r.  s.  [Gr^  yv>|*oi'  (gupson)  = 
gyiisum,  anU  ypd<i>oj (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  en- 
grave.]   The  art  of  engraving  on  gypsum. 

|:3^-s6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  gypsy  =  gipsy,  and 
Gr.  A070?  (logo.f)  =  a  discourse.]  One  who  has 
studied  tlie  histnry,  manners,  customs,  and 
language  of  the  gipsies. 

gyp-sol'-ci-gS'',  s.  [GvpsoLOGisT.]  The  stndy 
of  the  history,  manners,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage of  the  gipsies. 

g3^p'-s6-plist,  8.  [Gr.  yv\l/ov  (gupson)  =i 
gypsum,  and  TrKda-a-m  (ptasso)  ~  to  mould.]  A 
cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  or  white  lime. 

g^S'Or'-nxs.  5.  [Gr.  yu|/<o?  (gvpsos)  = 
gyjisum,  and  opyts  (omis)  =  bird.] 

Palmant. :  A  bird,  believed  to  be  a  gigantic 
Rail,  from  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris. 


gjrp'-SUm,  s.  [I.at.  =  plaster  of  Paris,  gyp- 
sum, from  Gr.  yv<^os  ^upsus)  =  (I)  chalk,  (2) 
gypsum.] 

1.  Min. :  A  monoclinic  mineral,  transparent 
to  opaque ;  its  colours  white,  gray,  flesh- 
coloured,  yellow,  blue,  or,  when  impure,  some- 
times reddish-brown  or  even  black.  Streak 
white  ;  lustre  various,  from  dull  earthy  to 
pearly  or  glistening  on  exposed  faces  of  the 
crystals.  Hardness  1'5  to  2  ;  sp.  gr.  2*3. 
Compos,  :  sulpluiric  acid  44'2  to  4G'(i ;  lime 
29-4  to  33-9;  water  19-9  to  21 '6;  silica  0  to 
6'40,  &c.  Varieties  (1)  Crystallized  Gypsum, 
in  which  case  itconatitutes  Seleuite,  and  occurt 
in  flattish  crystals  which  are  oV)lique  parallelo- 
pilicds  of  lamellar  structure,  the  crystals  occa- 
siiinally  containing  sand  ;  (2)  Fibrous  Gyjisum 
(a)  Satin  Spar,  ip)  a  iduitinse  sub-variety, 
(3)  Massive  Gypsum,  the  same  as  ALABASTEa 
(q.v.).  When  there  is  no  water  in  its  compo- 
sition, it  is  called  Anhydrous  Gypeum.  Exten- 
sive beds  of  it  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It 
is  also  found  in  Nova  .Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Ontario,  England,  France,  &c. 

2.  Geol. :  Technically  Gypsum  is  regarded 
as  a  mineral  deposit,  in  some  places  consti- 
tuting rock  masses.  It  may  be  of  any  age. 
Near  Paris  it  is  Middle  Eocene.  Frapoli  says 
that  some  gypsums  were  originally  carboif- 
ates  instead  of  suljihates  of  lime,  and  that 
they  underwent  metainorphism  by  the  action 
of  \'olcanic  sulphurous  or  sulphuro-hydrou8 
vapours.  Von  Buch,  Murchisnn,  and  most 
otlier  geologists,  agree  with  this  view.  Mr. 
Sterry  Hunt  V>elieve8  that  other  gyj^sums  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  lime  upon  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  (Qiuir.  Jour.  Geol.  Sac.,  v.,  p.  Ixiii., 
vi.,  p.  xlix.,  xvi.  152.)    [Gypseous-series.] 

3.  Chem.  £  Comm.  :  Calcium  sulphate  crys- 
tiUized  with  two  molecules  of  water  CaS04'2 
HoO.  It  is  often  found  by  the  decomposition 
of  pyrites  when  lime  is  present.  Gypsum 
calcined  is  called  plaster  of  Paris,  and  is  used 
for  taking  casts  of  statues.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphate  causes 
it  to  harden  more  quickly.  Gypsum  is  used 
as  a  manure;  it  facilitates  the  decomposition 
of  rocks  containing  alkaline  silicates. 

gyp'-S^,  s.  &  a.    [Gipsy.] 

T[  For  the  compounds,  see  under  Gipsy. 

gyr-a-c&n'-thus  (yr  as  ir),  .<i.  [Lat.  gyratus, 
pa.  par,  of  gyro,  to  turn  round  in  a  circle  ; 
Gr.  yvpo%  (?»n»s)  =  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  Lat. 
acanthus  (q.v.).] 

Palo'.ont.:  A  genus  of  fish  spines,  from  the 
carboniferous  formation.  The  fish  probably 
belonged  to  the  Cestraphori. 

*  gyr'-al  (yr  as  'ir),  a.    (Eng.  gyre  ;  -al.}  Mov- 

ing in  a  circle  ;  revolving,  whirling. 

gyr'^ate  (yr  as  'ir),  a.  [Lat.  gyrat-us,  pa.  par. 
of  gi/ro  =  to  move  or  turn  round  ;  gyrus  =  a 
circle, ] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Moving  or  going  round  in 
a  circle. 

2.  Bot.  :  Bent  like  the  head  of  a  crosier. 
Called  more  generally  Circinate  (q.v.).  Used 
specially  of  the  vernation  of  ferns. 

*  ijyr'-ate  (yr  as  ir),  v.t.  [Gvrate,  a.]  To 
move  round  a  central  point;  to  revolve;  to 
turn  round. 

*  gyr-a'-tion  (yr  as  ir),  s.     [Low  Lat.  gyration 

from  Lat.  gyratus,  pa.  par.  of  gyro  =  to  turn 
round.]  The  act  or  state  of  turning  or  whirling 
round. 

"The  artificial  gyrations,  and  other  aingular  eori- 
oBities  observed  in  the  latter."  —  /terTlam."  Fhytiaa- 
Theology,  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  iiL 

^  Centre  of  gyration:  [Centre,  ^  22], 

*  gyr'-a-tor-y  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng.  gyrau : 
-ory.]  Moving  or  turning  in  a  circle  ;  gyrating, 
revolving. 

*  gyre  (yr  as  'ir),  s.  [lAt. gyms  =  a  circle,  a 
circuit,  from  Gr.  yupo?  (giiros)  =  a  ring  (s.), 
round  (a.).]  A  cii'cle  described  by  a  monnf 
body  ;  a  turn,  a  revolution. 

■' Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyna* 
Drydfn  :  Ovid  ;  Helamoryihoiet  vilL 

gyre-carling,  s.    A  hag  ;  a  weird-sister ; 

an  ogri^ss.    (Scotch.) 

"  To  hae  keeptt  awa  . .  .  the  elves  and  gyre-carlirifit.' 
—Scott :  Guy  Mannenng,  ch.  iil. 

'  gyre  (yr  as  ir)»  v.t.  &  i.    [Gyre,  s.] 


b6)l.  h6^ ;  p^t,  J^^l ;  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  9hln.  ben^b ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  =  1 
-dan,  -tlan  =  ahan.    -tion,  -sion  -  shun;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun*   -clous,  -tious.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 


;i4is 


gyreful — ha 


A.  Trans.:  To  turn  round;  to  whirl;  to 
twist  rouud. 

"  Ilia  stockings  loose, 
Uiigart«red,  oJicl  duvixgyrcU  to  bU  ankle." 

ShakM/j.  :  Bamlet.  11.  L    (Quarto.) 

B,  Ivtrans. :  To  turn  or  move  in  a  circle ; 
to  revolve. 

"The  gsfrlng  plnnetB,  with  their  Btarry  train." 

Drayton:  }foah'»  Flood, 

•feyre'-fiil.  •gyro'-fuU  (yr  as  ir),  a. 
[Eng  gyre;  -/ul(l).\  Abounding  in  gyres  or 
circles. 

"Toe  the  flame  fits  ftyrcfiU  nwRnling." 

Atanjihurst :  Conceittt.  p.  138. 

gsrr-en-^eph'-a-la  (yr  ns  ir).  s.  pi.    [Gr. 

yvp6ia(guroo)  =to  romid.  to  Iwnd,  and  fyKiij>a- 
kov  {engkephalon)  =  tlie  l.niin.] 

ZoqI.  :  The  second  of  tlie  four  sub-clashes, 
founded  on  hraln-inodifiriitions,  into  which 
Owen  divides  tlic  ni;imni.ilia,  lx*causp, 
**  »ave  in  very  few  cxcfiptional  cnses  of  tlie 
ainallw  and  iuferinr  forms  of  Qnadruniana, 
the  superfrries  is  folded  into  irmre  or  less 
numerous  gyri  or  convidutions."  The  Gyn^n- 
cephela  are  subdivided  into  Unguiculata 
(Qua  drum  an  a,  Cniiiivora);  Ungulata  (Ai'tin- 
dactyla,  Perisaodnclyla,  Proboacidia,  iiTid  tlie 
extinct  order  Toxodontia) ;  and  Mutilata 
(Sirrnia  and  Cetacea).  (Owen:  Class,  of  the 
Mammalia,) 

gyr-en-9epli'-a-late  (yr  as  ir),  a,   [Gyhen- 

CEPHA,LUU3,] 

gyr-en-9eph'-a^l6us  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Eng., 
&c.  gyren''-tphnf(a) ;  -ous.]  Belonging  to  or 
having  the  characteristics  of  Owen's  Gyren- 
cephala(q.v.). 

"These  llmli-chArncters  can  only  be  rightly  applied 
to  the  ffyrtticrphiUoiu  bub-ctasa."— Owen  ;  Clan  "f  the 
Mammalia,  p.  33. 

^^-fal'-con  (l  silent),  s.     [Gerfaxcon.] 

Omilh,  :  Falco  gyrfalco.  It  is  a  large  and 
powerful  falcon,  ust'd  to  pursue  cranes,  wild 
geese,  ic  It  is  coniniim  in  the  colder  parts 
of  North  America,  and  has  been  found  in 
Britain.  Called  also  the  Jerfalcon  or  Iceland 
Falcon. 

gyr'-i  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi.    [Gtrus.] 

gyr-in'-i-dae  (gyr  as  gir),  s.  pL  [Lat 
gyrin(us):  fern.  jd.  a<lj.  suit.  -u/ce.J 

Eiitom.  :  Wliiiliyigs  ;  a  family  of  Coleoptera, 
tribe  Pentamera.  Two  genera  and  eleven 
species  are  British. 

§:^-i'-nus,  s.  [Lat.  gyrinus;  Gr.  vupii/os 
{giirinns)  =  a  tadpole.] 

Entom. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  fandly 
Gyriuidte.  The  antenna;  are  shoi-tand  retrac- 
tile within  a  cavity  in  front  of  the  ejes,  the 
second  .joint  with  haii'-like  processes;  the  re- 
maining seven  clavate.  Sharp  enunic-rates 
ten  species  as  British.  Gyritivs  natator,  the 
Common  l^Hiirligig,  is  often  seen  in  groups 
performing  gyrntions  on  the  sni-face  of  water. 
The  larva  has  thirteen  segment^;,  including  the 
head,  and  resembles  a  centipede. 

g3rr-6-  (yr  as  ir),  pre/.  [Lat.  gynis  =  a  cinle, 
esi>eci:illy  one  performed  by  a  liorsft;  Gr. 
Yvpos  (gvros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle ;  yupos  (guros) 
=  round.]    Circular,  spiraL 

gyr-o-car'-pe-se  (yr  as  ir),  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
gyrocarj)('tis);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ea:] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  CnmbretaceEe  (MjTobalans). 
Tlierorolla  is  wanting,  the  cotyledons  are  con- 
volute, tlie  anthers  burst  by  recurved  valves. 

gyr-o-car'-pus  (yr  as  ir),  5.  [Pref,  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  KopTrd?  (knrpo?.)  ~  fruit.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  tyjiical  genua  of  the  tribe  Gyro- 
carpefe  (q.v.).  When  the  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  can  obtain  it,  they  use  it  lor 
making  catamarans. 

gyr-6'-diis,  s.  [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr.  oSous 
{odoiis)  =  a  tooth. 

FolcEont.  :  A  genus  of  Pycnodont  fishes, 
chiefly  from  the  Oolite. 

g^-roff'-o-nite,  s.    [Pref.  gyro-,  and  Gr.  yot-os 

(jjonon)  =  sec'-l.] 

I'nlivohot.  :  The  sporangium,  or  seed-vessel, 
of  the  flowerless  I'lantgenua  Chara.  It  is 
very  rough  and  hard,  cimsisting  of  a  mem- 
branous lujt,  cnvernd  by  an  integument,  both 
•f  which  are  si)irally  streaked  or  ribl>cd.  The 
integument  is  composed  of  fine  spiral  vhUts 
of  a  quadrangular  form.  The  number  of 
Bpiral  rings  varies  in  diffeieut  species  of 
Chara,  but  are  constant  In  each. 


gyrol'-dal,  a.  [Or.  yvpo<;  (guros)  =  a  circle  ; 
eMos  (eid'os)  =  form,  appearance;  Eng.  adj. 
Hutr.  -fii.] 

gyr-o-lSp'-is  (yr  as  iir),  «.  [Pref.  gyro-, 
and  Gr.  Afnii  (lepis)  =  a  scale.] 

J'aliiont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  order 
Lepidoidei.  Professor  Morris  enumerates  three 
species— one  from  the  Carboniferous  Shales, 
and  the  othf^rs  doubtfully  from  the  Trias. 
Dr.  Ramsay  Traquair  cousidei's  it  a  doubtful 
genus,  and  would  cancel  the  name.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxxiil,  567.) 

gyr'-6-lito  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Guboute.] 

g^-ro'-ma,  5.    [Gr.  yvp6iaiguroo)  =  to  rounil, 
to  bend.]' 
Botany : 

1.  (.Of  ferns):  The  annnlus,  or  ring,  in  poly- 
podiaceous  ferns.     {Lindley.') 

2.  (Of  licliensi) :  A  shieUl,  the  surface  of 
which  is  cotused  with  sinuous  concentric 
furrows.     Called  also  Tiica. 

•  gyr'-6-mXn-9^  (yr  as  ir),  s.    [Gr.  v'"po? 

(gnros)  =  a  ring,  a  circle,  and  y^av'Co.  (mantcin) 
=  prophecy,  di\ination.]    A 
kind  of  divination  pei-fonued 
by  walking  round  in  a  circle 
or  ring. 


gyr'-on  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Fr.] 
Her. :  An  ordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  straight  lines, 
drawn  from  any  given  part 
of  the  field,  and  meeting  in 
an  acute  angle  in  the  fesse  otron. 

point. 

gy'-ron-njr,  gi'-ron-ny,  a,  [Eng.roroTt;  -y.] 
Her.  :  An  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  field  divided 
into  gjTonsor  triangular 
parts  of  different  tinc- 
tures. 


gyr-6ph'-or-a  (yr  as 

ir),  s.  J}}.  [Pref.  gyrO; 
and  Gr.  (/)opd?  (phoro^)^ 
bearing.  So  called  from 
their  convoluted  fruit] 

Bnt.  :  A  genus  of  Li-  gtronnt. 

chens.  order  Pyxinei. 
The  species  grow  on  rocks  and  boulders  in 
the  Polar  Regions,  and  furnish  the  Tripe  dc 
Roche  on  which  Arctic  voyagers  have  some- 
times been  obliged  to  subsist  for  a  time. 
Oyrnphora  deusta  and  G.  ptistulata  are  used  in 
dyeing. 

gyr-d-ptych'-i-  &s  (yr  as  ir).  s.  [Pref. 
fjyro-,  and  Gr.  tttv^  (ptux).  genit.  tttvxos 
(ptuckos)  =  a  fold,  leaf,  layer,  or  jdate.] 

Palcmnt. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  family 
Glyptodipterini  (Hiixley),  CyclodipteridEP 
(Traqna:.).  They  occur  in  the  Oid  Red 
Sandstone.  (Q^tar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xvi.  126.) 
(Nicholson,  &.C.) 

gyr-6  -scope  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.  yvpoi  (guros) 
=  a  ring,  or  cirt  le,  and  o-kottcw  (sJcopeo)  =  to 
look  at,  or  behold.] 

Astron.  Mach. :  An  instrument  constructed 
by  a  Frenchman,  called  M.  Fonc^ult,  to  make 
tlie  rotation  of  the  earth  visible.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  jiroceeds  is  this — that,  un- 
less giavity  intervene,  a  rotating  body  will 
not  alter  the  direction  in  which  its  permanent 
axis  points.  In  the  gyroscope  there  is  a  ro- 
tating uiet^iUic  disc,  the  middle  point  of  whose 
axis  is  also  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
machine.  By  this  device  the  action  of  gravity 
is  eliminated.  The  instrument,  moreover,  is 
so  constructed  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can 
be  made  to  point  to  some  star  in  the  sky. 
Then,  as  the  heavy  disc  whirls  round,  it  is 
found  that  tlie  axis  continues  to  point  to  the 
moving  star,  though,  in  consequence  of  this, 
apparently  altering  its  direction  relatively  to 
bodies  on  the  earth.  If,  again,  the  axis  be 
pointed  to  the  celestial  pole,  which  is  fixed, 
no  alteration  in  its  position  relative  to  bodies 
on  the  earth  takes  ]>lace.  The  only  fensiltle 
explanation  of  these  appearances  is  that  the 
earth  is  revolving  on  its  axis.  (Airy:  Popular 
Astronomy,  8th  ed.,  pp.  78,  89,  2S2-28o.) 

gyr'-ose  (yr  asir),  a.    [Lat.  gyrus  =  a  circle.] 

Bota  n  J/  ,■ 

1.  Marked  with  wavy  lines. 

2.  The  same  as  Gyrate  (Bot.)  (q.v.). 


g7^-ro-stat,  «.  A  modificatioD  of  the  gyro- 
ocope  by  Lord  Kelvin. 

gy~ro-8tat'-ic,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  gyrostat 

or  to  tlic  principle  it  illutitrates. 

gyr'-iifl  (pi.  feyr'-i),  (yr  as  1),  «.     [Or.  yvfto9 

i^uros)  =  a  jiiig,  a  circle.]    [Gvro-.J 

1.  Ajuit. :  A  convolution  ; 'as,   the  angular 
gyrus  of  the  cerebrum,  the  gyri  of  the  brain. 

2.  Bot. :  The  annulus  or  ring  of  a  polypodla- 
ceous  fern.    Called  also  gyroma  (q.v.) 

•gyte,  s.    [Goat.] 
■  1.  A  goat. 
2.  A  child.    (Used  In  contempt) 

gyte.  a.  [Etym.  doubtful,  probably  connected 
with  giddy  (q.v.).]  Crazy;  ecstatic;  sense* 
lessiy  extravagant;  delirious. 

"  Edie   stoppe<t  his  hand.  exclAlmlng.  'Lord  mk»l 
fae'a  e&un  ffyte  I '  '—HcoCt :  Antif^uarj/,  en.  xIllL 

gyve,  •  l^ve,  9.  [Wei,  gefyn  =  a  fetter,  ft 
gyve;  Gael.  &  Ir.  geimheal,    from  Irish,  geib^ 

hnii  =  to  get,  to  receive,  to  take.)     A  fetter 
a  shackle,  a  chain  (generally  for  the  legu). 
^  Obsolete  except  in  the  plural. 

*  gyve,  v.t.    [Gyve,  «.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  enchAin. 

2.  Fig. :  To  ensnare. 

"  Af,  smile  upon  her  do.     I  will  gifve  thM  ill  Chin* 

owacoortAlUp.  — ^'AaA«i;\ ;  Othello,  U.  L 


H,  The  ei-nth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet  la 
commonly  classed  amongst  the  consonsnts, 
though  not  strictly  sucIl  It  is  frequently 
calle(I  the  aspirate,  although  other  letters  are 
also  aspirated  in  Engbsb.  Its  distinctive  or 
proper  sound  is  that  which  it  has  at  the 
liegiiuiing  of  a  word,  as  help,  hard,  hope,  &c. 
This  sound  it  also  has  when  following  w,  as  ia 
whither,  where,  in  which  cases  it  originally 
preceded  the  w,  as  in  Old  Eng.  htvidir,  hwmr 
Its  sound  is  produced  far  Ijack  in  the  throat 
by  an  unchecked  emission  of  the  breath, 
the  root  of  the  tongue  Iteing  very  slightly  ap- 
proximated to  tlie  back  of  the  throat.  H  haa 
disappeared  from  many  words,  especially 
before  I,  n,  r:  as,  Old  Eng.  hJaf  ■=  h)af ;  Old 
Eng.  hnecca  =  neck  ;  Old  Eng.  hring  =  ring; 
Old  Eng.  ffoh  =  fee.  It  has  been  intruded 
into  some  words,  as  wharf,  whelk,  whelm.  It 
has  become  gh  in  many  cases :  as.  Old  Eng. 
theoh  =  thigh ;  Old  Eng.  heah  =  high  ;  Old 
Eng.  cnilU  =  knight ;  in  these  cases  serving 
only  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  Ia 
some  words  h  has  first  become  gh,  and  after- 
wards /.-  as,  Old  Eng.  ge7iiih  =  enough  ;  Old 
Eng.  droht  =  draught,  dVaft-  // is  cjinimouly 
joined  to  other  consonants  to  form  digraphs 
representing  sounds  for  which  there  are  no 
symbols  in  ihe  alphabet :  as,  ck  in  child,  chill; 
sh  in  shin,  ship  ;  th  in  this,  that,  thiiie  ;  joined 
with  p  it  forms  the  sound  of  /;  with  g  it 
sometimes  forms  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  enongh, 
tu)cgh;  sometimes  the  digrai>h  is  silent,  as  ia 
bough, plough.  Thecotubinationr/ns  found  oidy 
in  wuixls  derived  fiom  the  Greek,  where  the  h 
represents  the  rough  breathing  of  the  original 
(p).  Ch  is  common  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  in  such  cases  is  generally  hard,  as 
chemistry,  chyle,  &c.  It  sometimes  represents 
the  Latin  c.  Greek  k,  as  in  Eng.  horn  =  Lat. 
cornii,  Gi.  ytc'pas  (kcras).  In  Anglo-Saxon  it 
had  initially  the  same  sound  as  at  present,  as 
he  =  hc  ;  inedinlly  and  finally  it  had  the  sound 
of  the  German  and  Scotch  ch  in  luch, 
^  As  a  symbol  is  used : 

1.  As  a  numeral  for  200,  and  with  a  dash 
over  it  (H)  for  200,000. 

2.  In  music  for  the  tone  b  natural  in  tha 
German  system  of  nomenclature,  the  letter  b 
being  only  used  for  b  flat. 

3.  In  chemistry  for  the  monad  element 
hydrogen. 

H  As  071  initial  is  used  for  his  or  her,  as  In 
H.R.U.  =  His  (or  Her)  Royal  Highness  ;  for 
hair,  as  in  H.P.  =  half-pay  ;  for  horse,  as  in 
H.P.  =  horse-power, 

ha,  interj.,  s.,  k  v.i.     [From  the  sound  ] 

A.  As  f  nYeij. :  An  exclamation  denoting 
surprise,  wonder,  joy,  satisfaction,  or  other 


t&te,  fS.t.  fare,  amidst,  ivhat.  fiEUl.  father:  tpg,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  siro,   sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or»  wore,  v^lf,  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    n,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    4a  =  fcW'« 
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audden  emotion.     Wlien  repeated,  &s  ha!  hn  ! 
it  denotes  laugliter. 

"Hftve  you  eycsT 
Coiil<l  yo  on  tlifa  fair  moiintidn  cease  to  feed. 
And  Ixitteu  ou  thit*  moor  ?    //n  ;    liave  you  eyen?" 
Shakesp,  :  UauJet,  lit  4. 

B.  As  S2(bst. :  Aa  exclamation  of  surprise, 
wonder,  joy,  &c. 

"llieso  Bhrugs.  these  hum's  anrl  ha'g.' 

Shukcsp.  :   lyinter's  Tale.  U.  1. 

C.  As  verb :  To  express  surprise,  wonder, 
&C.  ;  to  hesitate  :  as,  He  hummed  and  ha'd. 

ha',  s.    [See  def.]    A  hall.    {Scotch.) 

"  To  look  for  Ilia  honour  at  the  diirU  hag,  and  tell  him 
there  whh  a  gentleman  from  the  aouth  had  aiTlved  at 
hm'"—>'Cott:   \Vaverley,c\\.  Ix, 

ha*-Blble,  s.  The  gi-eat  Bible  that  lies 
in  the  hall. 

"  The  big  ha'-Bible,  ance  his  father  a  pride." 

Burns:  The  Cotter's  Saturday  NigTU. 

baaf,  s.     [Icel.  fen/ =  the  sea;  Ger.  haf  =  a 
gull",  a  bay.]    A  fishing  ground  in  Shetland. 

baaf- fishing,  s.  Deep-sea  fishing  in 
Shetland  for  cod,  ling,  tusk,  &a 

haok,  5.    (H:ak£.] 

haar,  s.    [A.S.  hdr  =s  hoary,  hoar.)    A  fog,  a 
dull  east  wind.    (Scotch,) 

t  Haar'-kies.  «.    [Ger] 

Mineralogy : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Wemer  to  Capillary 
Pyrites,  now  called  Millerite. 

2,  The  capillary  variety  of  Marcasite. 

•  hilb.  *  habbe,  v.t.    [Have.] 

hab-nab,  hab  or  nab,  hob-nob,  adv. 

[IIabnab.] 
Ha^bak'-kiik,  5.    [Heb.  ^^^^py^  (Chhabhaqgnq) 
=  Habakkuk,  meaning  an  embrace,  from  pin 
(chhabhaq)  =  to  embrace.] 

1.  Scrip.  Flist. :  The  writer  of  the  book  de- 
scribed under  2.  Nothing  ia  known  of  bis 
history. 

2.  Scrip.  Canon:  The  eighth  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.  It  was  composed  when  the  Chal- 
deiin  invasion  was  imminent,  probably  in  the 
early  jtart  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  about 
610  B.C.  The  prophet's  poetic  genius  is  of  a 
liigh  order,  the  third  chapter  of  his  work 
being  one  of  the  finest  compositions  in  the 
wliole  Old  Testament.  Several  passages  are 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  the  thrice  re- 
peated doctrine  that  "the  just  shall  live  by 
faith"  (Rom.  i.  17  ;  Gal.  liL  11 ;  and  Heb.  x. 
58),  which  excited  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  Luthei-'s  mind,  being  derived  originally 
from  Hab.  ii.  4.  Hab.  L  6  la  quoted  in  Acts 
xiU.  40.  41. 

•  hS,b'-ben,  v.t.     [Have.] 

hab'-ber,  v.i.   [Etym.  doubtful.]   To  stutter; 
to  stammer.    (Scotch.) 

s.     [Habber,  v.]     a   stutter,  a 


you  may 


against  the  Crown.  Chitty  mentions  also 
various  Acts  in  force  in  a.i>.  1u20  in  the  title 
of  wliich  the  words  JIaheas  corinia  occur.  Fnr 
instance,  there  were  tlie  JlalMan  corpus  cum 
causa  (that  you  have  the  body  with  a  cause), 
Habeas  corpus  ad  facieyulum  et  recipiencliim 
(tliat  you  Itave  the  body  to  do  and  receive),  Aic. 
Jlore  ot  these  were  designed  to  remove  cases 
from  court  to  court.  Tliere  was  one,  htnvever, 
Habeas  corpiis  ml  svbjirAendum  (ih&.t  you  may 
have  the  body  to  answer)  destined  to  become 
much  more  important.  Early  in  the  reigu  of 
Charles  I.  the  judges  decided  tliat  they  .outd 
not,  upon  such  a  liabuiiscorjms,  b;ul  ur  deli  vera 
prisoner  committed  to  prison  without  assigned 
cause,  if  lie  were  placed  in  custody  by  the 
special  command  of  the  lung  or  by  the  Judge 
of  the  Privy  Council,  The  Petition  of  Right 
(a.d.  ltj2S)  sought  to  have  this  state  of  things 
altered,  and  l(j  Charles  I.,  c.  10,  accorded  the 
change  of  law  desired,  but  obstructions  to  tlie 
carrying  out  of  the  enactment  rendering  it  less 
effective  than  had  been  expected,  the  enart- 
ment,  31  Charles  H.,  c.  2,  called  pre-en«itiently 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  was  passed.  For  its 
nature,  see  the  extract  under  No.  1.  Only 
Parliament  can  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  It  has  rrequeutly  done  so  at  times  of 
public  peril  or  anxiety.  The  Act  was  sus- 
pended iu  Britain  during  the  two  Stuart 
rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  also  in  1777-79, 
during  the  American  war,  and  in  1794,  while 
the  first  French  revolution  was  at  its  height. 
It  haa  been  repeatedly  suspended  in  Ireland 
during  periods  of  rebellion.  The  protection  of 
hiibeas  eorpvs  is  secured  to  fill  citizens  of  the 
Ignited  States  by  the  Conetitutiim,  and  is  also 
included  in  the  Constitutions  of  most  of  the 
states.  It  has  been  suspended  in  the  United 
States  on  critical  occasions,  but  it  is  questioned 
whether  the  power  of  suepeneion  can  be  exer- 
cised by  the  President,  or  belongs  only  to 
Congress.  The  law  of  habeas  corpus  dues  not 
extend  to  Scotland. 

ha-be'-na, «.  [Lat.,  =  a  thong,  from  habeo  = 
to  hold.]' 

Surg.  :  A  bandage  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  opposite  sides  of  wounds  together. 

hab-S-nar'-i-a,  s.  [From  L-at.  it/ibena  =  a 
thong  or  strap,  which  tlio  lip  sometimes 
resembles  (Hooker  £  Amott),  Etym.  doubt- 
ful (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).'] 

Bot. :  Butterfly  orchid ;  a  genus  of  orchids, 
tribe  Ophrete,  family  Gymnadenidie.  It  re- 
sembles orchids  in  its  general  character,  but 
has  the  glands  of  the  pollen  masses  free,  dis- 
tant, antl  exposed.  A  hundred  species  are 
kiiown.  Three  are  British :  (1)  Habeiiaria 
bi/olia,  a  very  fragrant  plant,  generally  with 
two,  rarely  with  three,  leaves,  and  whitish 
flowers,  the  spur  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary. 
It  appears  from  June  to  August.  (2)  H.  viridis, 
and  (3)  H.  albida;  these  are  raier  and  more 
local. 

hd^ben'-diim,  s,  [Lat.,  =  a  thing  to  be  held 
or  possessed.] 

Law :  That  clause  of  a  deed  which  determines 
what  estate  or  interest  is  granted  by  the  deed. 

*  hab'-en-ry,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]   Anarchi- 

teetural  dectiration  of  some  sort,  but  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

*  hS,b'-er-dSsh,a.  [Haberdasher.]  Petty, 
peddling,  small. 

■■  He  set  vp  Ida  shop  with  haberdash  ware." 

The  fVi/e  lapped  in  Morel's  Skin.  v.  596. 

*  hab'-er-dasSl,  v.i.  [Haberdash.]  To  deal 
iu  haberdashery  or  small  wares  ;  to  peddle. 

"  To  haberdash  in  earth  a  base  ware."  Q/iarles. 

hS-b'-er-dash-er,  s.  [O.  Fr.  hapeHas  =  a 
kind  of  stutf,  or,  more  probably,  pedlars" 
WOT-es,  from  the  brig  in  which  they  were  car- 
ried ;  cf.  Icel.  haprtask,  hajrtask  =  a  haver- 
sack.   (Skeat.y] 

*  1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares ;  a  pedlar ;  a 
hatter. 

*■  U'lLerdashc^r.  a  hatter,  or  Beller  of  hattes  ;  also,  a 
dealer  in  small  waxes." — Kertcy. 

2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  de- 
scriptions, as  ribbons,  laces,  silks,  &c. 

hab'-er-dash-er-ess, s.  [Eng.  haberdasher; 
■ess.]  A  woman  wlio  deals  in  small  wares  ;  a 
female  liuckster.    (T.  Brovjn:  Works,  ii.  272.) 

hab'-er-dash-ery,  ?.  [Eng.  haberdusher ;  -y.) 
1.  The  wares  sold  by  a  haberdasher. 

"  Making   ft  shoe,   or   retailing   cheese   and   haber- 
dashrrij:  —Knox  :  EaS'Ujs.  No.  55. 


2.  The  shop  or  establishment  of  a  haber- 

dasher. 

hab'-cr-dine,  s.  [O.  Fr.  habardtan,  probably 
a  eorrnption  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  where 
the  libh  were  prepared.]    A  dried  salted  cod. 

ha-ber'-e  fa'-^i-as  p^^-fes-si-o'-uem, 

phr.  [Lat.,  =  you  may  cause  (him)  to  have 
possession.] 

Law  :  A  writ  directed  to  tlie  sheriff  of  a 
county,  commanding  him  to  give  actual  pos- 
flrsion  to  the  claimaut  of  land  recovered  in  8 
suit. 

*  ha-ber'-geon.   *ha-ber-gyn.  *  ha- 

bur-i-on,  s.  [Fr.,  froui  O.  Fr.  luiitbegeon, 
haubcrjon  -  a  small  hauberk.dimin.  oi  Juiuberc 
=  a  hauberk  (q.  v.).] 

1.  In  old  armour  a  short  coat  or  garment 
worn  over  the  (piiltcd  gambeson  or  haqueton. 


hab'  -  ber, 

stammer. 

ha'-be-as  cor'-pus,  5.    [Lat. 
have  tlie  boily.] 

1.  Laio  :  A  writ  (more  fully  hnbeas  corpus  ad 
mbjicieiidum)  directed  to  the  person  detaining 
another,  and  commanding  him  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and  cause 
of  his  caption  and  detention,  ad  faciendum, 
subjiciendum,  et  recij)ieiidum,  to  do,  submit  to, 
and  receive  whatsoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  such  writ  shall  consider  in  that  be- 
half. It  is  applicable  in  all  cases  where  a 
person  in  custody  claims  to  be  illegally  de- 
tained, or  wrongfully  refused  bail,  or  who 
desires  to  be  removed  from  one  court  to 
another. 

"The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Jlny.  1CT9,  is  a  great  era  in  our  hlatorj-.  For  on  that 
diiy  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent. 
From  the  time  of  tne  Credit  Cliarter,  the  suliatantive 
Uw  re-iwcting  the  i>ersonal  liberty  of  Englishmen  liad 
been  nwiily  the  same  as  at  present :  hut  It  h.id  l>ecn 
InclfiDK-iuus  for  want  I'f  a  stringent  system  of  nroue- 
dure.  Wlmt  waa  needed  was  not  a  new  right,  nut  a 
promi.t  and  scKrclnng  reniedw;  and  sucii  a  remedy 
tlie  Unb,-a«  Corpu*  Act,  BuiJijlied."— J/acai*tay.-  Ui&t. 
Eng.,  cIl  1L 

2.  Hist. :  Magna  Charfa  (a.d.  1215)  provided 
that  no  freeman  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned 
but  liy  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  "land.  Two  old  writs,  one 
Dc  homine  rcpteginvdo  and  the  other  Capias 
in  Withernnm,  designed  to  guard  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  were  found  ineffective,  especially  ^ ^ 

boil,  1.6j^:  pfiiit  }6^1:  cat,  9eU.  chorus,  5Wn.  ben?h:  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  ejcpect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ins. 
-cian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -^e,  &c  =  h^l,  djL 


HABERGEON,    AND  DETAIL  OF  LINKS. 

and  under  the  jupon.  It  was  composed  either 
of  plate  or  chain-mail,  without  sleeves ",  its 
puri;ose  was  to  protect  the  neck  and  breast. 

"The  hahergyriK  tliat  they  beare  shall  nat  defendfl. 
them."  —  fier/wrji  .•  Froistart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch. 
cccctiv, 

2.  Any  defence,  or  protection. 

"Clothid  in  the  haburion  of  /elth.  and  of  charlto."*— 

Wyclijfc:  1  T7ie&s.  V. 

3.  Api'lied  to  the  elytra  of  a  beetle. 

"  The  Bcilie  t>eette8  with  tlteir  habir'jrmu 
That  make  ».  bumuang  ninnntir  as  tljey  fly.* 

lien  Joiuon  ;  Sad  Shepherd.  IL 

*  ha-ber-jects,  s.  [Norm.  Fr.  habergier  = 
haubergers,  a  coarse  sort  o(  cloth.  (Kelham.)'] 
A  cloth  of  a  mixed  colour  (Magna  Charta). 
(iVIiarton,  &c.) 

*  hab'-il-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  habil(ler)  =  to  clothe; 
•able.]     Capable  of  being  clothed. 

"Tliewhole  habitibleaiid  habilable globe."— Carlyl^: 
Sartor  Resartus.  bk,  I.,  ch.  v. 

*  ha-bil'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Fr.  habU(ler)  =  to 
clothe;  <'.tli'y.]  Pertaining  to  habihments  or 
clothing  ;  wearing  clothes. 

"  Is  nut  the  dandy  culottic,  Jiahnatorjf.  by  law  of  ei* 
lateuce  i  "—Carlyle  :  Fr.  Jieool.,  pt.  iiL,  hk.  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

*  h^b'-ile,  *  ha-ble,  a.  [Lat.  habiiis  =  fit, 
prop?!-,  manageable.]  Fit;  proper;  ready; 
apt;  skilful;  handy;  qualilied. 

"  BabUe  and  ready  to  every  good  work."— TTaKer. 

ha-ba' i-ment,   *  ha-bil-li-men,  *  ha- 

hyl-y-ment,  s.  [Fr.  hahiUcfiient,  from  /lo- 
biUer  =  to  dress,  clothe  ;  originally  =  to  get 
ready,  from  Lat. /tai;i/ 15.]  [Habile.]  Adress; 
a  garment ;  an  article  of  dress  or  clothing. 
(Usually  in  the  plural.) 

"  Thus  plated  Iu  habiliments  of  war.*" 

Sltakcsp.  :  JiUhard  II.,  L  8. 

*  ha-bU'-i-ment-ed,  a.  [Eng.  haitiliment; 
~cd.]    Dressed,  clothed,  equipped. 

*  ha-bil'-i-tate,  a.  [Lat.  habilitas  =  aptness, 
litness,  from  habiiis  =  fit,  apt]  [Habile.] 
Qualified,  entitled. 

■'They  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legaU,  nor 
habiUtiUe  to  bcrue  ui  i'ftrliaiueut.' — tf ucon  :  Benrjf  (  //. 

•ha-bil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Habilitate,  a.]  To 
make  lit,  to  qualify,  to  entitle. 

*  ha-bn-i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Habilitate,  a.]  A 
qiialifieatiou. 

"  Wh.it  is  fiabilifation  witliout  Intention  and  act  f— 
Bacon:  Essays;  0/  Kingdoms  *  tittatei. 

*  ha-bil'-i-t^  s.    [Tr.  habilite.]  Ability  (q.v.X 

hab'-it.   *ab-lt,   •  al>-lte,    *ha-bite,   «. 

[Fr.  h'lbit^a  garment,  a  dress,  from  Lat. 
habitus  =  (s.)  a  condition,  habit,  or  dress,  (a.) 
held  iu  a  certain  condition,  from  habeo  =  to 
have  or  hold.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  state  or  condition  of  the  body,  either 
natural  or  acquired ;  constitutional  tempera- 
ment of  the  body. 
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*  2.  Practice,  use,   uaage  ;  a  tendency  to- 
wards any  state  or  course  of  action  arising 
from  fretiueiit  repetition  of  the  same  acts. 
"  Uow  use  duth  breed  n  habit  In  a  man.' 

Shaketp.  ;  Two  Oentlemtn  of  Verona.  T.  1 

3.  A  peculiar  practice,  use,  or  custom,  ac- 
quired l»y  frequent  rei)etitiou. 

"  He  hath  a  better  bad  hahit  of  frowning  than  the 
count  Palatine. "—AAK^jp. ;  merchant  of  Venice,  I.  2. 

4.  A  way  or  acting ;  a  course  or  line  of 
conduct. 

"  And  a  sinful  hahU  dffferB  from  a  sinful  act  but  as 
mauj'  differ  from  one,  or  as  a  year  from  an  hour."— fl/». 
T'lylor :  On  Repentance,  ch.  iv.,  5  2. 

5.  Dress,  garb,  apparel  ;  specif.,  the  loose 
dress  worn  by  ladies  while  riding ;  a  riding- 
habit 

"  There  we  stood  In  our  habite,  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed. "—i7^acWuj/(.-   royo^cj,  1.  109. 

6.  Outward  appearance,  carriage,  deport- 
ment. 

'■  Put  on  a  sober  habit.' 

'Sh'iketp. :  Merchant  t^f  Venice.  IL  1 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Afetaphysics :  Facility  in  doing  and  an 
Inclination  to  do  a  thing  acquired  by  doing  it 
frequently.  Reid  and  Hartley  regard  the 
operations  resulting  from  our  acquired  dex- 
terities and  habits  us  merely  mechanical  or 
automatic ;  Dugald  Steward  allows  to  each 
several  motion  a  separate  act  of  conscious 
volition  ;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  accords  to  the 
mind  a  conscious  volition  over  the  series,  but 
denies  it  a  consciousness  and  deliberate  voli- 
tion in  regard  to  each  separate  movement. 

^  Habit  differs  from  dispositinn  in  this,  that 
while  both  are  tendencies  to  aetinn,  disposition 
properly  denotes  a  natural,  hahit  an  acquired 
tendency. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  general  appearance  and  mode 
of  growth  in  a  plant,  without  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  subject. 

3.  Biol. :  Changed  habits  either  in  man  or 
the  lower  animals  produce  an  inherited  etl'ect. 
[USE.J     (Danytrt,.) 

%  For  the  difference  between  7ia6t(  and  ciM- 
tom,  see  Custom. 

^  Habit  and  repute :  ■         , . 

Scots  Law  £  Ord.  Lang. :  Common  reputa- 
tion ;  used  of  anything  held  and  rej'uted  to  be 
true.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  one  may  be  by  habit 
and  repute  a  thief,  and  habit  and  repute  goes 
a  considerable  length  in  proving  a  Scotch  mar- 
riage between  persons  who  cohabit,  and  are  by 
common  rumour  man  and  wife.    {Bell,  vi.) 

bab'-it  (1),  v.t.     [Habit,  s.] 

1.  To  accustom ;  to  habituate ;  to  fix  by 
custom  or  habit. 

2,  To  di-ess.  to  clothe,  to  accoutre  ;  to  array. 

"  She  shall  be  hithiied.  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed." 

S/takesp.  :  Winters  Tale.  iv.  S, 

•hab'-it  (2),  V.t.  [Lat.  habito.]  To  inhabit, 
to  dwell  in. 

"Happely  you  may  come  to  the  citie  Siberia,  or  to 
some  otuer  towns  or  place  hiibUed  vpon  or  neer  the 
border  of  it-'—Backluyt :   Vopages.  voL  i.,  p.  435. 

•  hab-it-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  Jiabitahh ;  -ity.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable  ;  habit- 
able n  ess. 

"To  continue  the  state  and  habitability  thereof 
throughout  all  &%^s."—Derham :  Attro-Theology,  bk. 
ri..  ch.  U. 

liab'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  habitdbilis, 
from  hdbitn  =  to  inhabit.]  That  may  or  can 
be  inhabited  or  dwelt  in  ;  fit  for  the  residence 
of  human  beings. 

"  Look  rouud  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  their  own  good.  or.  knowing  it.  pursue." 
liryden  :  Juvenal,  sat.  i. 

t&b'-it-a-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  habitable: 
-Tiess.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitable ; 
fitness  or  capacity  for  being  inhabited. 

"Th'js©  ancient  problems  of  the  spherical  roundness 
of  the  habitableness  of  the  torrid  zuJie."—/iai/ :  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  L 

•  hab'-it-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  habitab(lf) ;  -ly.] 
In  a  habitable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  inhabited, 

•  hab'-it-ac-le  (lo  as  el)»  s.  [Lat.  haJntami- 
lum,  from  habito  —  to  "dwell  in.]  A  place  to 
dwell  in  ;  a  residence  ;  a  dwtlling-place. 

"An  holye  habifacle  vnspotted  from  all  syanea." — 
Cdal :  Ephesiant  ii. 

•  hab'-it-an9e,  *  hab-it-aunce,  s.  [Lat. 
hahitaiis^  pr.  par.  of  habito  =  to  inhabit,  to 
dwell  in.]  A  habitation ;  a  dwelling ;  an 
Abode. 

•"  What  art  thou,  man,  if  man  at  all  thou  art, 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habitancet' 

Spetw^:  F.  Q.,  II.  vil.  7 


"  liab'-it-an-9y,  «.  [Habitance.]  The  con- 
dition or  state  of  an  inhabitant ;  permanent 
re.'^idence  iu  a  town,  city,  or  parish;  In- 
habitancy. 

bd.b' -it-ant,  «.    [Fr.,  pr.  par.  othabiter;  Lat. 
habito  =  to  inhabit.] 
*  1,  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller ;  a  reader. 

"  Drones,  oppresalvo  habilantt  of  hives 
Owe  to  the  labour  of  the  bees  their  Uvea." 

Cooke :  Uetiod.  BSD. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Canada,  who  are  of  French  origin. 

b&b'-i-tSrt,  s.  [Lat.  =  he,  she,  or  it  dwells  or 
lives ;  3rd  pers.  sing.  pres.  indie,  of  habito  — 
to  inliabit,  to  dwell.] 

Biol.  :  The  place  in  which  any  particular 
animal  lives  when  wild,  or  any  wild  plant 
grows.  When  descriptions  were  in  Latin, 
such  expressions  as  the  following,  taken  from 
Linnaeus's  Systema  NaturcE,  continually  oc- 
curred -.—'^Hatitat  in  America"  ~  "  It  dwells 
in  America."  Here  ^^  habitat"  is  the  third 
person  singular  present  indicative  of  the 
Latin  verb  habito,  but  when  the  tenn  grew 
familiar  it  came  to  be  used  also  as  an  English 
noun. 

"  Naturallats  distiDgulsb  between  the  habitata  or 
geographical  localities  of  species,  and  the  stations  or 
circumfltances  in  which  they  are  found."— SL  /*.  Wood- 
loard  :  JfoUtuca  (ed.  1876).  p.  166. 

hab-i-ta'-tion«  '  bab-l-ta-cl-on,  *  hab- 

i-ta-ci-OUn,  s.  [Fr.  habitation,  from  Lat. 
habitatio,  from  hdbitatus,  pa.  par.  of  habito  = 
to  inhabit.] 

1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  or  dwelling  in  a 
place. 

"  It  [arson]  Is  an  offenw  against  that  rlghtof  Aoftf/a- 
tion.  which  £b  acquired  by  the  law  of  nature  as  weU  as 
by  the  laws  of  society. "—BlacJMone :  Commentariet, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inhabited. 

"  Every  star  perhaiia  a  world 
Of  destined  Vibi/ofion ;  but  thou  know'st 
Their  seasouR,"  Milton :  P.  L.,  \\X.  622. 

3.  A  place  to  dwell  in ;  a  place  of  abode  ; 
a  dwelling-place ;  a  house  or  other  place  in 
which  a  person  or  animal  lives. 

"  If  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  easier  habifation. ' 

Milton:  /•.  /,.,1L  578. 

*  hab'-i-ta-tor,  s.     [Lat.  from  habitatus,  pa. 

par.  of  habito  =  to  inhabit.]  An  inhabitant, 
a  dweller. 

"  The  aun's  presence  is  longer  unto  ua  than  that  in 
Capricorn  unto  the  southern  habitatorg."— Browne : 
Vtdgar  Errours,  bk,  vL,  ch.  i. 

hab'-it-ed,  a.    [Eng.  habit ;  -ed.] 
*L  Accustomed,  habituated. 

"  O  y'  are  a  shrewd  one ;  and  so  habited 
In  taking  heed.~ 

Ctiapman:  Homer:  Odyuey  v, 

2.  Dressed  ;  arrayed  ;  wearing  a  habit. 

"  Or  Is  it  DIan  habited  like  her!" 

Shakesp. :  Titut  Andronictu.  IL  3, 

ha-bit-u-al,    *  ha-bit-u-all,  a.    [O.  Fr. 

fiabitual. :  Fr.  habitnd  ;  from  Low  Lat.  habitu- 
alis;  from  Lat.  habitus  =  a  habit  (q.  v.).] 

1.  Formed  or  acquired  by  habit,  use,  or 
custom. 

"  That  TiabituaZ  restlesaneas  of  foot." 

Wordsioorth:   On  the  A'aming  of  Place*,  vi. 

2.  Accustomed,  usuaL 

"  Now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
"  EabiUml  habitint."  Milton  :  P.  L..  r.  5S8. 

3.  According  to  habit  or  custom ;  done 
habitually. 

"  The  habitual  practice  of  any  one  sin  or  neglect  of 
one  knoM'n  duty."  — y*a/t;y  .-  PhUotophi/.  bk.  L,  ch.  vll. 

4.  Caused  or  formed  by  use  ;  rendered  per- 
manent or  lasting  by  use ;  as,  an  halUual 
colour  of  the  skin. 

^  Habitual  Criminals  Act : 

Law :  The  Act  32  and  33  Vic,  c.  99.  It 
gives  power  to  re-arrest  ticket-of-leave  men, 
provides  for  the  regulation  of  criminals,  and 
for  the  supervision  by  the  police  of  those 
convicted  of  felony,  besides  making  more 
stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  goods. 

ba-bit'-U-al-l3?',  adv.  [Eng.  habitual;  -ly.] 
In  a  habitual  maimer  ;  customarily  ;  by  habit, 
use,  or  custom. 

"  A  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not  understand, 
and  whose  precepts  they  habUuall}/  dUobey."— J/ocau- 
iay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

*  ha-bit'-u-al-ness,  5.  [Eng.  habitual ;  -tiesB.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  habitual ;  use. 

"  In  the  uprightness,  the  universality,  and  habitual- 
nets  of  our  obedience."  —  Clarke :  Sennona,  vol.  11., 
sen  I'M. 


*lia-bit'-ij-ar-5^,  a.  [Eng.  habituaiU);  -ry.} 
Habitual,  customary. 

'*  Nature  .  .  .  m^ade  habituarj/  by  justom."— J7Ut.  <^ 
Edward  U  .  p.  i. 

bar-bit'-U-ate,  v,L    [Habituate,  a.] 

1.  To  accu-stom  ;  to  make  one  accustomt-d 
to  anything  by  use  or  frequeot  repetition  ;  to 
make  familiar. 

"  It  Is  neither  reasonable  nor  povlble  that  men 
should  be  saved,  who  have  never  habituated  thetn- 
selves  to  the  practice  of  any  vlrta*.' — Clarke :  Ser- 
mons, vol.  iL,  ser.  128. 

*  2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant  in  any  pla'-^e. 

"  Many  nobles  and  gentlemen  left  their  familUf 
habituated  In  these  countries." — .iir  tV.  Temple. 

*  ha-bif -U-ate,  a.     [Lat.  habituatu>a,  pa.  par. 

of  habituo  =  to  bring  into  a  certain  state  or 
Condition;  habitus  ~  &  state;  Sp.  &  Port. 
hahituar;  Fr.  habitueT.] 

1.  Given  to  the  habitual  practice  of  any 
thing. 

"  The  habituate  sinner  hath  not  yet  given  over  hla 
htibit:'— Hammond  :    Work*,  iv.  67i«. 

2.  Inveterate;  become  habitual;  formed  by 
habit. 

"The  constitution  of  men's  bodies  may  be  either 
native  or  habiiuate."—'Sir  W.  Temple. 

*  ha-bit-Q-a'-tlon,  <■  [Lat.  haiituatui,  pa. 
par.  of  habituo  =  to  bring  into  a  certain  state.] 
The  act  of  habituating ;  the  state  of  being 
habituated. 

*  Uab'-it-ude,  «.      [Fr.,   from  lAt.   hahitvdo, 

from  habitue  =  a  habit  (q.v.).] 

1.  Relation,  respect;  state  with  regard  to 
something  else. 

"  Names  being  supposed  to  stand  perpetually  for  th« 
same  ideaa,  and  the  same  ideas  having  Immutably  the 
same  fiabitiide* oae  to  another;  propceltlons  concni- 
iug  any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  ui'«<ts 
be  eternal  verities."— i<>c*«  .■  ffuman  Underttatuiing, 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  iL 

2.  Familiarity,  converse  ;  ft-equent  inter- 
course. 

"To  write  well,  one  must  have  freqaent  habitude 
with  the  beat  company."— />rni«n. 

3.  Long  custom,  habit,  inveterate  use. 

"  His  own  moral  and  intellectual  habitudes.  anJ 
those  of  his  age."— J.  S.  Brewer :  Engli*h  Siudie*.  p  4C 

4.  The  customary  mode  or  manner  of  livii.g, 
ai-ting,  &e.  ;  habits,  customs. 

"  In  all  the  fiabitude*  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  mistreHSj  and  the  wife. 
Variety  we  still  pursue.  Swi/L 

5.  Aptitude  for  doing  anything. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude,  withovl 
an  indulte  number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice." — 
Dryden. 

ba-bif-U-e,  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  fiabituer=  to 
accustom,]  One  who  habitually  freqi^eiits  any 
place,  especially  a  place  of  amusement  or 
recreation. 

*  bab'-it~tire,  s.     [Prob.  a  misprint  for  hdbu 

tude  (q.v.).] 

"Without  much  ado  or  far-fetched  habiture."  — 
Marston. 

*  ba-ble,  a.    [Habile.]   Apt,  able,  competent. 

*  ba-ble,  v.t.  [H.A.BLE,  a.]  To  make  fit  or  suit- 
able ;  to  suit,  to  fit,  to  accommodate. 

"  To  tbentent  the  said  weorkes  mlghte  be  the  bettei 
Aa67ed  to  the  readers.  —Cdai.-  Acte*.  (Dedic) 

**  ha-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hahle ; -ness.]  Fitness, 

capacity,  competence. 

"  I  cannot  of  jaj  selfe  promesse  any  hablene*  to  take 
Huche  aprouiuce  in  haaae."— rda/;  Luke.    (PreLl 

*  hab'-nab,  *  hob-nob,  adv.  [Eng.  hah  = 
have  ;  nab  =  7i«  hab  =  have  not.] 

1.  Without  order  ;  promiscuously. 

"  Although  set  down  hitbnnb  at  random." 

Bntler  :  Budi'mu.  pL  iL.  c.  IlL 

2.  By  hook  or  by  crook ;  by  fair  means  or 
foul. 

"Philautus  determined  habnab  to  send  his  letters." 
—Liily:  Euphuet.  p.  IW. 

ha  -  bran'- thus,  s.  [Gr.  a^po?  (hahros)  = 
graceful,  pretty,  and  a»^os  (anthos)  =  flower] 
Bot:  A  genus  of  Amaryllids,  tribe  Ama- 
ryllese.  It  consists  of  pretty  South  American 
bulbous  plants,  abo\it  twenty  species  of  which 
have  been  introduced  into  green-houses. 

ha  -  broo'- 6  -  ma,  s.  [Gr.  aPpos  (habros)^ 
graceful,  pretty,  and  ko^tj  (komi)  =  hair.] 

Zonl.  :  A  genus  of  rodent  animals,  family 
Hystricidse.  Mr.  Darwin  discovered  two  spe- 
cies, Habrocoma  CuvieH  and  H.  Bennetti,  near 
Valparaiso. 


I&te,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,   marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  09  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qjx  =lcw. 


habromania— hackly 
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h^b-ro-ma'-ni-a*  «.  [Gr.  A^po?  (habros)  = 
pretty,  jileasant,  and/iai'ia(77uinia)  =  uiniln(!SH.] 
A  form  of  iiiailiiesa  in  which  the  delUBious  are 
pleasant  and  gay. 

liab' -  ro  -  neme,  a.  [Gr.  a|3pdc  (fuibros)  = 
graceful,  delicate,  and  v^tJ.a  (nCTnfi)  =  yarn.] 

Min.  :  Having  the  form  of  fine  threads. 
(Webster,  ed.  1S48.) 

fa&b-zel'-l-a,  s.  [From  habzclif  its  native 
nanie.  j 

Bot. :  A  Renus  of  Anonacese,  tribe  Xylopece. 
It  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym  of  Xylopia, 
The  drieil  fruits  of  liahzdia  athiopicum,  for- 
merly called  Piper  a'lhiopicum,  constitute  the 
Negro-pepper,  Guinea  pepper,  or  Etliioiiian 
pepper  of  Western  Africa.  Those  of  //.  am- 
matica,  a  native  of  woods  in  Guyana,  are.  nst;d 
by  the  negroes  as  a  condiment.  If.  undvlaid. 
and  iierhaps  others  of  the  genus,  have  the 
same  pungent  qualities. 

•liS.c-9e'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  hoec  =  this,  and  Eng. 
BufT.  -itij.]  The  quality  or  state  of  h^nr^  a 
certain  thing;  the  relation  of  individuality 
conceived  by  the  schoolmea  as  a  positive 
attribute  or  essence. 

b^9h'-€l»  s.  [Etyin.  doubtful.]  A  sloven ;  a 
dirty,  untidy  person. 

llS>9h'-ure,  s.  [Fr.,  from  hacher  =  to  hack.] 
Eiigrav.,  &c.  :  Short  lines  em]»loyed  to  repre- 
sent half-tints  and  shadows,  as  in  representing 
mountains  on  mai>s.  Simple  hachures  are 
those  in  which  the  lines,  whether  curved  or 
straight,  are  all  parallel  ;  double  hachures  are 
those  in  wliich  the  lines  cross  each  other. 

h&fh'-iire,  v.t.  [Hacsdre,  «.]  To  cover  or 
mark  with  hachures. 

Iut~c£-en'-d9  (c  as  th).  s.  [Sp. ;  O.  Sp. 
facienda,  from  La.t.  facie nda,  p\.  of /aciendum 
=  a  thing  to  be  done  ; /acto  =  to  do.]  An 
estate;  an  isolated  farm  or  farm-house;  an 
establishment  in  the  country  for  stock-raising, 
mining,  manufacturing,  &c, 

b&ck  (1).  hak-ken,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S.  haccan: 
cogn  with  Dut,  hakken;  Dan.  hakke;  Sw. 
hacka;  Get.  hacken,] 

A.  Transitive: 
I,  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  irregularly  and  into  small  pieces  ; 
to  chop,  to  notch  ;  to  mangle  by  repeated  blows 
of  a  cutting  instrument;  to  cut  unskilfully, 

"Nor  the  hacked  helmet,  nor  the  dusty  field." 

Addison:  Ovid;  ifetamorphoteiUi. 

2.  To  cut  a  jag  or  channel  in  a  tree,  for  the 
purjiose  of  bleeding  it. 

3.  To  kick  a  player's  shins  at  football. 

*  II.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  uttering ;  to  chop  up. 

"  Let  them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our 
KngMsh.'—Sfiakegp.:  Merry  Wiveaof  Witidtor.iVi.  I. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cut  or  chop  away  at  anything. 

"  The  man,  not  at  all  dtacouTHged,  fell  to  cutting  and 
hcickiii<;."~Bun!/an :  Piljrim't  I'rogreu,  pt,  L 

2.  To  kick  on  the  shins  at  football. 

Il&ok  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     [Hack  (2),  s.] 

A.  Tra-ns. :  To  let  out  for  hire  :  as.  To  hack 
a  horse. 

B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  be  let  out  for  hire ;  to  be  used 
commonly. 

2.  To  be  common  or  vulgar;  to  turn  prosti- 
tute. 

*  h^k  (3),  v.i.  [Hawk,  v.]  To  try  to  bring 
np  pldegm. 

ll&ok(l).  s.    [Hack,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  An  irregular  cut ;  a  notch  ;  a  dent. 

"  Look  you  what  Aacfta  are ou  his  helmeL"—S7»ai«p  ■ 
Troilut  S  Cresaiiia,  1.  2. 

*  2,  A  blunt  axe. 

3.  A  large  pick  used  by  miners  in  breaking 
stone. 

4.  A  tool  for  cutting  jags  or  channels  in 
trees  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding  them.  Pines 
are  hacked  for  turpentine  ;  maples  tapped  for 
saj),  or  sugar-water  as  Western  farmers  prefer 
to  call  it. 

*  5.  A  hesitation  or  stammering  in  speaking. 

"  He  speaks  with  bo  many  hacks  and  heBitatioos. "— 
Dr.  B.  More. 


IL  Football:  A  kick  on  the  shins. 

'■  We  nil  wear  white  troustira  to  nhow  'om  we  don't 
CAre  fi>r  hitcks."—T.  Hughes  :  Tom  Brown's  School-days. 
pU  1..  ch.  V. 

hack-log*  s.     A  chopping-block. 

hS,ck  (2).  s.  <t  a.  [An  abreviation  of  hackney 
(q.v.) ;  Sp.  huca.] 

A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  hire ;  a  hackney. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  rough  and  every-day 
riding. 

*  3.  A  hackney  carriage. 

"  I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  thro"  Gerard 
Street." Steele :  Spectator,  No.  610. 

IL  Figuratively : 

1.  A  writer  who  hires  himself  out  for  any 
kind  of  literary  work  ;  a  literary  drudge ;  a 
poor  writer. 
"  Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon.  from  misery  freed. 
Who  long  was  a  liookBeller  o  hack." 

OoUUnxith :  Epitaph  to  Edward  Purdon. 

*  2.  A  procuress  ;  a  prostitute. 

B.  As  adj. :  Hired  ;  mercenary ;  worn  out  or 
used  up  like  a  horse  let  for  hire  ;  hackneyed  ; 
poor. 

"  ffark  preachers  employed  in  the  service  of  de. 
(aultera  and  abaenteea."—  iyah';/lel<l.    [Osiivie.} 

hack-barrow,  s.  A  barrow  on  which 
bricks  are  conveyed  from  the  moulder's  table 
to  the  drying  ground,  wliere  tliey  are  sun- 
dried,  and  temporarily  covered  with  a  thatching 
of  straw  to  protect  thetn  from  rain.  Covered 
sheds  are  sometimes  used. 

back-file,  5. 

Lock-smith.  :  A  coarse  slitting-flle. 

hack-hammer,  5.  A  hammer  termina- 
ting at  each  end  in  an  obtuse  chisel-edge,  kept 
iu  order  on  the  grindstone.  It  is  used  as  the 
peen  of  an  ordinary  hammer,  but  is  narrower, 
and  therefore  more  local  and  energetic  in  its 
effects.  The  luiLk-hammer  for  reducing  un- 
etjual  protuberances  on  grindstones  is  shaped 
like  an  adze  and  has  a  shoit  handle.  When 
the  grindstone  has  worn  unequally,  it  beconKS 
necessary  to  dress  it,  and  the  high  places, 
being  marked,  are  hacked  by  oblique  and  cros- 
sing chequer  lines,  winch  cause  it,  on  the  next 
grinding  o]>eration,  to  wear  more  at  these 
points,  and  thus  restore  equality, 

hack-iron,  s. 

Min. :  A  minei''s  pick  ;  a  hack. 

hack-saw,  s.  A  fmme  saw  of  moderate 
set,  tolerably  close  teeth,  and  good  temper  ; 
used  in  sawing  metal.  Such  a  saw  is  used  to 
cut  the  nicks  in  heads  of  screws,  iu  cutting  off 
bolts,  tfcc 

h3.ck  (3).  s.  [A  doublet  of  hatch  (q.v.)  ;  A.S. 
haca  =  the  bolt  of  a  door  ;  Dut.  Jiek  =  a  fence 
or  rail ;  Sw.  hack  =  a  coop,  a  rack  ;  Dan.  ha-k, 
ha?kke  =  a  rack.]  A  kind  of  frame  or  grating 
of  various  kinds,  as — 

1.  A  drying-frame  for  fish  ;  a  flake. 

2.  A  pile  of  bricks  arranged  in  regular  order 
for  drying,  previous  to  building  up  in  the 
clamp  or  kiln  for  burning. 

3.  Wood  bars  in  the  tail-race  of  a  mill. 

4.  A  dung-fork, 

5.  A  feeding-rack  for  cattle. 

hack'-a-more,  ?.  A  horse-hair  or  raw-hide 
halter  with  a  nose-piece  that  can  be  tightened 
so  as  to  be  used  for  the  head-piece  of  a  bridle. 
{U.S.) 

hack'-ber-rj^,  s.    [Eng.  hack,  and  berry.] 
Bot. :  Two  species  of  Celtis,  C,  crassi/olia, 
and  C*.  occidentalis.     [Celtis.] 

*  h3.ck'-but  (I),  s.  [Ger.  hackbret]  An  old 
name  for  the  dulcimer. 

*  h^ck'-biit  (2),  *  hag-bnt.  •  haqne-bnt, 

5.  [O.  Fr.  haqiiehvte,  a  corruption  of  haakbns, 
haeckbusse,  from  haak^=.a.  hook,  and  bus=a 
gun-barrel.]    An  arqiiebuse  (q.v.). 

"  With  hackbut  Iwnt.  my  secret  stand. 
Dark  aa  the  purposed  deed.  1  chose.' 

Scott :  Cadyou  Castle. 

*  h^k'-biit-ter,   *  ha.ck-but-teer,  s. 

[Eng.  hackbut;  -er.]  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
hackbut. 

'■  Simdrle  other  captelo-^.  baulng  vnder  their  chr.rge 
two  hundred  hackbuttert'"—BoHnshed:  Bui,  of  Scot- 
land (an.  15441. 

h3.cked,pa.  pa.,  &  a.    [Hack,  v.] 


hackcd-quartz,  s. 

Mill. :  A  variety  of  quartz. 

h4ck'-ee,  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.) 

Zool.  :  A  name  t!;iven  in  the  United  Statei  to 
the  North  American  squirrel, 

•  hacke-nale,  s.    [Hackney.] 

hack'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hack  (1),  v.  ;  -cr.] 

1.  A  cutting  tool  used  for  chopping  up  Of 

hacking  wood. 

2.  The  same  as  Hack  (1),  8.,  I.  4  (q.v.). 

hfi.Ck'-er-y,  s.  [Hind,  r/i/m/jra  =  a  cart.]  A 
ru'U;  East  indiau  two-wheeh;d  cart,  drawn  by 
bullocks. 

h&ck'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Hack  (1),  ft] 
A*  As  j)r.  jxir. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Cutting,  notching. 

"  StlU  his  ntruggliiig  force  he  reara. 
'UoUist  hacking  hrands  and  Atiihhing  spean.' 
Scott  ;  JCokftiy,  vl  38. 

2.  Short  and  interrupted ;  wearing  out ; 
troublesome  :  as,  a  liacking  cough. 

C,  As  s^tbatantive : 

I.  Ord.   lyang. :  The  act  of  cutting,  notch- 
ing, or  mangling. 
IL  Technicaliy : 

1.  Masonry: 

(1)  The  division  of  a  portion  of  a  course  of 
stones  into  two  of  smaller  height  when  the 
larger  stones  do  not  hold  out. 

(2)  A  process  employed  in  dressing  the  faces 
of  rongli  grindstones  by  the  use  of  a  hack- 
hammer, an  implement  resembling  an  adze. 
In  -•iome  cases  the  faces  of  metallic  or  wooden 
polishing-wheels  are  similarly  treated,  a  sharper 
iiupk'ment  l>eing  used. 

2.  Brick-nuxk. :  The  piling  of  moulded  bricka 
to  dry. 

Macking-out  knife  or  tool:  A  glazier's  knife 
for  cutting  out  the  old  putty  from  the  fillister 
of  a  sasli,  in  reglaziug. 

hS.C'-kle,  v.t.    [Heckle,  v.] 

1.  To  dress  or  comb  flax  or  hemp. 

2,  To  tear  asunder. 

■'The  other  dU'lflions  of  the  kingdom  heto^  hacJtttS 
and  torn  to  ineces."— Burke :  flench  Revolution. 

h&C'-kle,  s.    [Hackle,  r.] 

1.  A  board  set  with  sharp  steel  spikes  for 
coml)ing  or  pulling  out  hemp  or  flax  to  dispose 
the  fibres  in  parallelism,  and  to  sei>arate  the 
tow  and  hards  from  the  finer  fibre.  The  teeth 
are  of  steel  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
and  very  sharp.  They  are  arranged  in  quin- 
cuncial  order,  upon  a  board.  The  lock  uf  flax 
is  seized  by  the  middle,  and  one  end  is  thrown 
over  tiie  teeth  and  drawn  through.  One  end 
being  hackled,  the  other  end  is  turned  to  the 
comb  and  similarly  treated.  This  separates 
the  ribbons  of  fibre,  removes  any  remaining 
traces  of  the  boon  or  cellular  matter,  and 
divides  the  fibre  into  two  portions,  the  short 
and  the  long,  the  tow  and  the  line.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  on  a  fine  hackle  whose  teeth 
are  more  numerous  and  thickly  set.  The 
produce  is  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  fine 
flax  or  line. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  unspun:  as,  raw 
silk,  &c. 

3.  A  long  shining  feather  on  a  cock's  neck, 

4.  A  fly  for  angling,  dressed  with  a  feather 
from  a  cork's  neck. 

"This  month  also  a  plain  ftacW*.  or  palmer  flr.  mude, 
witli  »  r<)Ui;b  black  hody,  either  o(  blai:k  spfnilel's  fur. 
or  the  whirl  of  an  ostrich  feather ;  and  the  ml  hackle 
of  a  cajjon,  over  all,  wiU  kill,  and.  iMhe  weather  he 
ri(?ht,  make  very  good  aport.  --WalUm:  Angler,  pt. 
11..  ch.  viL 

hackle-bar,  s.    One  of  the  gills  or  spikes 

ovt^r  which  the  lock  of  flax  or  hemp  is  thrown 
and  drawn  to  lay  the  fibres  parallel  and  comb 
out  the  refuse. 

h4ck'-ler.  s.  [Eng.  hackl(e);  -er.]  One  who 
harklcs  or  dresses  flax  or  hemp  ;  a  flax-dresser ; 
a  heckler, 

ha,ck'-let.  h&g'-let,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  kind  of  sea-bird. 

■■  Gulls,  hofflett.  petrels  swim,  dive,  and  hover 
uoxmA."— Emerson :  £nyluh  Traiu.  ch,  IL 

hSck'-iy,  a.    [Eng.  Tiack;  -ly.1 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  ;  Broken  as  though  hacked  at 
chopped. 


fe6h,  b^ ;  p6ilt,  J6^1 ;  cat,  feU,  chorus,  9liin,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  tbin,  this,  sin,  as ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  & 
-«lan,  -tian  =  sh^ji.    -tion,  -slon  =  sbim:  tlon,  jlon  =  zbun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^I. 


hackmatack— hcemal 


2.  Min.  (0/  fracture):  BreakinR  with  a  i>e- 
culiarlv  uneven  surface,  as,  for  instance,  wilh 
tlmt  of  pure  copper  when  fractured. 

b^Ck'-ma-t^Ck,  s.  (Nortli  American  Indian.] 
Hot.:   The  American  Larch,  or  Tamamck 
Tree,  Larix amcricana. 

hiick'-ney,  '  hack-e-neie.  •  hackc-ney, 
•  hak-nay,  •  hak-ney,  *  haque-naie» 

».  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  kcqiience,  kacquenee,  fnnn  U. 
Dut.  kackenyce  ~  ix  hackney;  Fr.  hamieiUe.; 
Sp.  hacaMea ;  Ital.  chinea  (from  acchiri^i.)  Prob. 
from  Diit.  Juilcken  =  to  hack,  chop,  miace, 
and  negge  =  a  nag.] 

*  At  As  substantive  ; 

L  Literally: 

1.  A  horse  kept  for  riding  or  driving;  a 
hack  ;  a  nag  ;  a  pad. 

"  His  haJcency,  which  that  was  nl  potnelee  grla," 

Chau€er :  C.  T.,  16,027. 

2.  A  horse  kept  for  hire. 

"  To  bMtrlde, 
Surslugled  to  a  galled  hackii<-}/'s  hlJeT" 

Bp.  JUaU.  bk.  Iv..  miL  «, 

3.  A  carriage  or  coach  kept  for  hire  ;  a 
hackney-carriage.  They  were  introduced  about 
A.D.  loJO.     {Pepya:  Xiiarj,  Dec.  14,  1008.) 

n.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  drudge ;  a  person  kept  for  drudgery  or 
dirty  work  ;  a  hack-writer. 


"  .Mhftll  each  spurgatl'd  hackneu  of  the  day, 
Or  each  new  pension'*]  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows?''     Pope.   Bp.  to  Sat.  l«. 


2.  A  prostitute. 
B.  As  adjective: 

I.  Lit-. :  Let  out  or  kept  for  hire ;  kept  for 
cominou  use.     [Hackney-coach.] 

"There  they  use  to  put  oat  their  women  to  hire  aa 
we  do  here  hakney  'honK&.'—HacMluyt :  Voyaget,  i.  iOO. 

*  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  Much  used;  trite;  common;  common- 
place ;  poor. 

•*  You  iu^  a  generous  author;  I  a  hackrtey  scrlUIer."* 
•~Pope  :  To  Dr.  PamcU. 

2.  Mean ;  low. 

"And  I  must  serve  some  kadtrtey  Job." 

JUoyii :  Prom  Uaiibury't  Sorte. 

3.  Prostitute. 

hackney  -  carriage,  s.  A  carriage  or 
eoacli  kept  for  liire  ;  a  l:ackney-coach. 

hackney-coacli,  .<.     A  hackney-carriage. 

hackney- coachman,  s.  The  driver  of 
ft  hackney -coach. 

What  charms  can  a  London  carman,  chair-man. 
hackncy-coaclim'tn.  fiah-wouiau.  and  all  the  uumcroua 
tribes  of  the  lowest  class,  find  in  an  Eutliah  meetinv' 
or  a  church  r'—A'i/i(7  .■  i:uuys.  No.  l«, 

*  hackney-lady,  s.  a  prostitute,  a  mis- 
tress. 

"  That  ia  no  more  tbau  every  lover 
Does  from  his  h'lckuey-fadii  suffer." 

Butler;  Eudibrtu.  pt.  UL,  a  J. 

b&ck'-ne^,  v,t.    [Hackney,  s.] 

*  1.  To  carry  in  a  hackney-carriage. 

"  la  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed." 

Cowper:  Taxk,  IL  652. 

*  2.  To  make  common  or  accustomed ;  to 
use  much. 

"  So  common,  long  hacknt^ed  in  the  eyes  of  men." 
Skakesp.  :  i  Uenry  /I'.,  iiL  2. 

3.  To  make  trite,  common,  or  commonplace. 
(Obsolete  except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

*  4.  To  wear  out. 

1''  Men  and  horses  and  leather  being  hackneyed 
aded,  and  woni  out  upon  the  errand  of  some  cuiit^n- 
ious  and  obstinate  bishop."— JtfiirpcW ;  Workt,  lii.  127. 

hack-neyed,  hack'-med,  j>a.  par.  or  a. 
[Hackney,  tj.J 

A.  .i4.?  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Trite,  common,  commonplace. 

"  n-jchneued  stories  of  a  sensational  kind,  tn  meet 
the  puVjIic  demruni  f..r  what  is  called  popular  acituc  " 
— Laniiiiy  :  Siind  in  the  Lower  Animals,  L  20. 

•hack'-ney-man,    *  hake-ney-man,    5. 

[Eii^'.  harkiiey,  and  mitn.]    One  who  keeps  or 

lets  h;iikneys  for  hire. 

"In  the  declaration  wherof  Vergille  leauetb  farre 
DohyiKU'  hym  all  breder.%  hakncymennc,  and  Bkor- 
sens.  —.-itr  T.  Slyot :  Uoveryiour,  bk.  i„  ch.  x. 

•  hack'-Ster,  s.    [Eng.  hack  ;  sufn  -ster  (q.v.).] 
A  bully,  a  ruffian,  a  bravo. 

••Ha  repress.-.!  those  robbers  and  ha,'ks(4n-t.  he  visited 
and  sur^-eycj  the  loresayd  priaons."— />.  ffollatuL :  Hue- 
toniuj,  ]}.  &.I. 

•  hacque'-ton  (que  as  k),  s.    [Acton.] 
h^d,  pret.  &  pa.  par.     [Have.] 


*  had-I-wist,  imerj.  Othat  I  had  known  I 
An  interjectional  exclamation  of  regret  for 
somc-tliing  which  has  hajipened  unexpectedly. 

" Thora  uo  regard  nor  feare  of  had  f  wiit." 

Alirrour/vr  MasfUtraict,  p.  160, 

had,  v.t.    [Hold,  v.]    To  hold.    (Scotch.) 

had'-den,  had-din,  s.  [A  corruption  of 
HoLDiNO,  s.  Oi.v.).]  A  holding;  a  place  of 
residence  ;  a  iwsaessiou  ;  means  of  support. 

had'-den,  pa.  par.     [Had,  v.)    Holden,  kept. 

*'0w.  man  !  yeshonld  hne  haitden  eoasel  to  Klpple- 
tringttii.'  — &-0H  .  «uj/  JIannennrf,  ch.  L 

*  h^  -der,  s.   [A  corruption  of  heather  (q.v.).] 

^SV}^^  }"-y  "P*'"  *l>^  ground  covered  with  skins,  aa 
the  R«.tshank8  doo  on  httdder."  —  Burton  :  Anat.  of 
JlvUtTvJioly,  p.  Mi 

had'-din,  haud'-ing:,  ».    [Hadden,  s.] 

h&d'-dock,  •  had-ock,  had-doke. ».    fOf 

unknown  origin.  The  sutf.  -ode  is  perhaps 
dimin.  ;  the  base  hud-  has  some  similarity  to 
Gr.  yaios  (gados)  =  a  cod.  Corrupt,  of  A.S. 
hacofli?).    (Skeai.).] 

Ickthy.  :  A  fish,  Mfyrrhva  ceglejinug,  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  cod.  the  coat-fish,  and  the 
whiting.  [MoRRHUA.]  The  back  is  pale  brown, 
the  lateral  line  black,  the  under  parts  silvery 
white  ;  there  is  a  black,  and  sometimes  greatly 
extended,  patch  on  the  side  behind  the  pec- 
toral fins  ;  the  fins  and  tail  are  grayish,  the 
dorsal  ones  darker  than  the  others.  It  resem- 
bles the  cod,  and,  like  it,  is  a  valuable  food-fish. 
It  is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

"On  each  side,  beyond  the  gllK  la  a  large  Ihlack 
spot ;  Huperstltion  aaeiena  this  mark  to  the  lmpre6.si..n 
fcaiut  I'eter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  when  he 
took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  flah  of  this 
specie-^,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of 
Tta-tocXt.  ever  since  that  miracle." — Pemtant :  Britith 
Zoology ;  The  Badock  Cod  PittL 

hade,  s.    [Etj-m.  doubtful,  perhaps  from  Ger. 
haMe  =  a  declivity.] 
*  1.  Ord  Lang. :  A  ridge ;  a  cliff. 

"  And  on  the  lower  leas,  aa  on  the  higher  hadet 
The  dainty  clover  grows," 
rt     ,,.     .  Drayton:  Poly-Omon,^  13. 

2.  Mining : 

(1)  The  dip,  inclination,  or  slope  of  a  vein 
or  stratum.  The  angle  it  beara  to  the  horizon. 
The  underlay. 

(2)  The  steep  descent  of  a  shaft. 
hade,  v.i.    [Hade,  5.] 

Min. :  A  term  applied  to  a  vein  in  a  mine 
whFn  it  deviates  from  the  vertical  or  perpen- 
dicular line  of  descent. 

ha-de'-na,  s.  fGr.  dSiji/rJ?  (kadenes)  =  igno- 
rant, inexperienced  (Agassh);  from  Aliijs 
(Haidi:s),  *A£ij?  (Hades)  —  the  nether  world. 
Named  from  the  colour  of  some  of  the  species 
(McNicolLy]  ^ 

Entoin.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hadenidse  (q.v.).  Hadena  okracea  is  the  Bridit- 
line  Brown  eye ;  H.  pisi,  the  Broom-motli ; 
and  H.  rectilinea  the  Clouded  Brocade. 
(Stainton.) 

ha-den'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hadenCa); 
Lat.  leni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuma. 
The  aiitennsR  are  .somewhat  long,  the  abdomen 
more  or  less  crested,  the  wings  in  repose 
form  a  very  sloping  roof,  the  sub-terminal  line 
often  indented.  Caterpillar  Ion?,  generally 
feeding  exposed.  Known  British  species, 
forty-six.    (Stainton.) 

Ha'-des,  s.  [Gr.  aifijjs,  aB-rjq  (haides.  hades), 
from  a,  priv.,  and  I'Setf  (idein)  =  to  see.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Greek  word 
Ades  ligures  as  the  name  of  a  god,  in  larE^e 
measure  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Pluto. 
After  Homer  it  becomes  a  place  to  which  the 
dead  go.  Both  Greeks  and  Romans  sui)posed 
the  infernal  regions  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  To  enter  these,  in  the  Ronnn  opinion, 
the  river  Styx  had  to  be  crossed  by  the  sjurits 
of  the  dead,  Cliaron.  the  ferryman,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  rowing  the  boat,  if,  by  any  mis- 
fortune, the  body  had  been  unburied.  the  soul 
had  to  wander  a  hundred  years  on  the  banks 
of  the  Styx  before  it  was  taken  across.  Pluto 
was  the  king  of  the  spirit  world,  Rhadaman- 
thus  its  most  noted  judge. 

2.  JevAsh  heluif:  The  place  of  the  dead ; 
the  Hebrew  ^M0  (shcot),  which  occurs  sixty- 
five  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  sLxty- 
one  of  them  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 


AA»j«  (Hadrs).  In  the  Authorised  Venjlon  ct 
the  English  Bible  it  la  translated  In  the  Old 
Tesfcjment  thirty-one  times  by  "gr»ve, '  thiity- 
one  times  by  "  bell."  and  three  t*nies  1  y  "pit  " 
The  ancient  Hebiews  conceiv©!  of  Sheoi  aa 
situated  below,  so  that  souls  had  to  "  lto 
down"  or  descend  U-fore  entering  it  (Xum 
xvi.  80,  S:i ;  Job  xvii.  16  ;  Psalm  ix.,  17 ;  Prov 
i.  12;  Isa.  xiv.Vo,  xxxviii.  18)  as  "verj'deep" 
(Job  xi.  8),  aa  "dark"  (x.  21—22);  aa  LaviM 
different  floors  or  stories  (Pa.  Ixxxvi  13 
Ixxxvm.  0),  as  having  "gates"  (Isa.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  "bars  (Job  xvii.  10),  aa  inhabited  by  tlK 
Bouls  of  those  who  have  already  died  (laa.  xiv 
9),  ic. 

3.  Christian  doctrine:  'Aiij?  (Hades)  is  one 
of  the  two  words  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  the  ambiguous  term  "  hell"  (q.v.). 
Expressions,  most  of  them  obviously  figura- 
tive, used  of  Hades  represent  it  as  situated 
beneath  (Matt.  xi.  23 ;  Luke  x-  15).  as  having 
gates  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  with  keys  in  the  hand  of 
Christ  (Rev.  i.  18),  and  as  having  in  a  portion 
of  it  souls  in  torment  (Luke  xvi.  2S). 

"  4°^  '"  ffadet  he  lifUd  up  hia  eye^  belna  In  tor- 
mentfl.--/,u*e  ivL  23.     ilUvited  yertton.} 

had'-ing,  s.    [Hade,  v.] 

Min.:  A  dip  or  inclination  of  a  vein  from 
the  perpendicubr  or  vertical  line  of  descent. 

ha'-dis,  3.  [Arab  =  new,  newly-made.]  Tradi- 
tion, pjrticulariy  with  regard  to  the  savings 
and  doings  of  Mohammed.  These  traditions 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :  (I)  The  savings 
of  the  prophet,  and  (2)  the  sayings  brought 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  firom  heaven.    (Catafiigo.) 

badj,  s.    [Haj.J 

h^dj  -ee.  hM)  -i.  «•    [Hajee,  Haj.J 

Had'-ley,  s.    [John  Hadley,  F.R.8.,  who  in 

1*81  described  the  instrument  called  after 
him,  the  real  inventors  of  which,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  Xewton  and  Godfrey.] 

Badleys   quadrant  or  sextant,  » 

Optics:  An  instrument  for  measuring  alti- 
tudes. (Used  principally  at  sea.)  (QifAO- 
EANT,  Sextant.] 

hS.d-rd-sau'-ru3,  s.    [Gr.  aSfto^  (hadros)^ 

tliick,  stout,  large,  and  travpoi  (sauros)=A 
lizard.]  ' 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles, 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Xoj-th 
America,  and  representing  the  Iguanodon  or 
the  Old  Worid.  "^  ^  w 

hads9h'-y,  s.    [Hashish.] 

hae,  s.  [Hae,  r.]  Possession,  propertr. 
(Scotch.)  »     f    ir»  f 

hae,  v.t.    [Have,  v.] 

hao-m^-,  hsB-mat-,  h£em-a-t6-,  pre/. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  aXixa  (haiina),  genit.  alfuiTOf 
(haiviatos)  =  blood.]  Consisting  of  or  con- 
taining blood;  resembling  blood  in  colour  or 
any  other  respect.    [Hesia-.] 

hsa'-ma-chrome,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
xfiojfxa  (chroma)  =  colour.]    [Hemachrome.] 

hw-ma-dyn-a-mom'-e-ter,  s.     [Pref. 

karma-,  and  Eiig.  dynamometer  (q.v.).J  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  haematometer,  faaeni&> 
todynamometer.    [Spm'GMOMETER.] 

hSB'-ma-gogne,  s.  [Pref.  hiema^,  and  Or. 
iytxyyoi  (agdgos)  =  leading,  guiding,  attracting, 
evoking ;  dyot  (ago)  —  to  lead,  to  draw  out.] 

PTuir. ;  A  medicine  proposed  by  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus  for  promoting  the  menstrual  and 
hemorrhoidal  discharges ;  any  medicine  for 
those  purposes. 

hSB'-mal,  a.  [Gr.  olfta  (haima)  =  blood ;  Ene. 
sutf.  -a/.]  •       6- 

Anat. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood ;  the 
blood-vessels  or  the  circulatory  system. 

haemal-arch,  5. 

Anot.  :  An  arch  formed  by  the  progection 
forward  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  to  pro- 
tect the  heart,  &.c. 

hsamal-canal,  s. 

Anat.:  A  canal  surrounding  the  central  co»» 
cavity  of  a  vertebra,    (Owen.) 

h£emal-cavity,  s. 

Anut. :  The  cavity  containing  the  heart,  the 
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mat  arteries.  &c..  with  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  apitaratua. 

luemal-flexitre,  a. 

Aruit:  The  bt-iiding  towards  the  IwarL 

luemal-septum,  s. 

A  lint. :  A  septum  in  man  partly  constituting 
the  liuea  allw,  and  elsewhere  separated  iiiU) 
two,  as  (in  investment  of  the  visceral  cavity 
fonnjng  tlie  trans versalis,  iliac,  and  pelvic 
fasciiE.    (Quain.) 

beemal-spine,  s. 

Avut. :  A  s]>ino-  at  one  extremity  of  an  ideal 
typical  vertebia,  that  at  the  other  end  being 
the  neund  spine.    {Owen.) 

hB0-mal-6'-pi-^,  s.  [Gr.  oInoAwi^  (haivia- 
lops),  as  subst.  =  a  mass  of  blood  ;  as  adj., 
looking  like  clotted  blood,  aifAoAeo?  (kaima- 
leos)  =  bloody,  blood-red,  and  oip  (ops)  =  the 
eye.] 

Pathol.  :  An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which 
everything  appears  of  a  red  colour. 

baB-m^n-thUGt,  s.  [Pref.  hcema-,  and  Gr. 
avBo<;  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a  flower.} 

liOt. :  A  genus  of  Aniaryllidacea,  tribe 
Amarylleae.  The  Hottentots  are  said  to 
pt»son  their  arrows  by  dipping  them  in  the 
viscid  juice  of  the  roots  of  Haemanthus  toxi- 
caritts. 

Iiee-mli-p6ph'-ys-is  (pi.  hre-ma-poph'- 

y-se§),   s.      [Pref,    h(rm(ay,    and   Eug.,    &c. 
apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Comp.  Anat. :  One  of  two  side  portions  of  a 
typical  vertebra,  which  are  situated  between 
the  centrum  and  the  hamal  spine  (q.v.). 

Iwe-ma-stat'-ic,  a.  &  s.    [Hemastatic] 

llse-mar-stat'-lCS^  s.  pi.    [Hemastatic,  B.  2.] 

hsa-mat',  jyref.    [H.4iiMA-.] 

tl£e'-ina-teui»  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  hc^matin,  with  e 
iiiseite'd  simply  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
word  (?).] 

Chein, :  CieHjoOg.  A  substance  obtained  by 
exposing  a  solution  of  hematoxylin  in  am- 
monia to  tlie  air,  and  decomposing  the  am- 
monium snlts  thus  formed  by  acetic  acid.  It 
is  a  red-brown  powder,  which  gives  a  blue 
solution  when  dissolved  in  potash. 

tue-ma-tem'-e-sis,  s.  [I*ref.  hmTnat-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  efj.etri'i  (cmcsis)  =  vomiting.] 

Pathol.  :  Blood  effused  into  the  stomach,  and 
thence  rejected,  diftering  thus  from  hfpmnjity- 
sis,  liifcmorrhj^je  from  the  lungs  (q.v.).  It  is 
more  frequent  in  later  life  thni  haemoptysis,  but 
may  occur  in  the  acute  perforating  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  in  young  women.  It  is  frequently 
associated  with  cancer,  and  other  idiopathic 
diseases,  but  is  also  traumatic,  especially  from 
external  violence, 

hCB-mat'-ic.a.  ks,  [Gr.  ai/iaTi»cds  QiaiTnatikos) 
=  lull  of  bloorl.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blood  ; 
sanguine. 

B.  As  substantive: 
Medicine : 

1.  Sing. :  A  medicine  calculated  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  blood. 

2.  PI. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  the  blood. 

hse'-mat-in,  s.  [Pref.  hcsmat-t  and  sufT.  -in. 
(Chcvi')'] 

CTicm. :  C34H^FeN405.  n8ematosin(?).  Tlie 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  contains 
nearly  9  per  cent,  of  iron.  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilate  acids,  alkalis,  and  hoemoglo- 
bin,  which  is  decomj^osed  into  lutniatin,  allm- 
minoids,  ;md  fatty  acids.  Hcematin  is  a  dark 
powder,  but  can  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

Jue-ma-tin'-ic,  a.     [Kn^.  hfematin  ;  -ic] 
Mtd. :  An  agent  that  augments  the  number 
of  red  corpuscles  or  the  bieraatin  of  ihe  blood. 
(Dtinglison.) 

tl£&-niaf-in-6ne.  s.  [Or.  aJ/iaricos  (haimall- 
■non)  =  blootly  ;  Eng.  sulf.  -one.]  A  red  glass 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  used  for  mosaics, 
ornamenlal  vasi^s,  fee.  ;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.      Its  Hue  red  colour,  intermediate 


between  red-lead  and  vermilion,  is  due  to  red 
oxide  of  copper,  and  is  completely  destroyii 
by  fusion,  iHa^matinone  is  opaque,  harder 
than  conunon  glass,  has  a  conchoidal  fj-acture. 
and  aap.gr.  of  S'5.  It  contains  no  tin,  and 
no  colouring  matter,  except  cupreous  oxide. 
(IVatts:  Diet.  Chem.,  iii.  3.) 

ll00-m3.t-In-ur'-J-a,  s  [G  r.  alti-anvn^  (hairrui' 
tinos)  =  bluody,  and  ovpov  (pnron)  =  urine.] 

Pathol.:  Uiine  confaiuiiig  colouring  matter 
and  the  albumen  of  blood,  but  without  fibrin 
or  corpuscles. 

hse'-mai-tite,  s.    [Hematite.) 

hsB-ma-to-,  pre/.    [H-ema-.] 

h£e'-mar-to-9ele,  s.    [Hematocele.] 

haa-ma-to-coc'-cus,  s.    [Pref.  hceTTuUo-,  and 

Mod.  Lat.  cowns  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Confervacefe,  sub-order 
Palraelleee.  tribe  Protococcidje.  llcematococcus 
saHntis  is  one  of  two  confervas  which  impart 
a  crimson  colour  to  salt-water  tanks  adjacent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  //.  KoUii  crimsons 
the  marshes  of  Sleswick.    {Lindky.) 

hsa-ma-toc'-on-ite,  s.  [Pref.  hcBmato- :  Gr. 
Koi'ts '(A;ouis)  —  dust,  and  sufl'.  -ite  {Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min  .-  A  variety  of  Calcite,  coloured  blood- 
red,  or  brownish-red,  by  red  oxide  of  iron. 
Constitutes  the  Rosso  Antico  of  Italy. 

Iise-ma-t6c'-ry"-a, s. P^  [Pref.  hceinato-(q.v.), 
and  Gr,  xpuo?  (cnws)  =  cold.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen 
to  the  primary  section  of  the  Vertebrata 
characterized  by  having  the  blood  cold.  It 
contains  three  classes— Reptiles,  Amphibia, 
and  Fishes.     [HiEMATOTHERMA.] 

hae-ma-toc'-ry-al,  a.  &  s.    [Mod.  Lat  h(e- 
motiicriiia)  (q.v.)  ;'Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -uL] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Haema- 
tocrya,  or  any  one  of  them. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  cold-blooded  vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 

h8e-ma-td-cr3?s'-tal-lia©,   s.      [H^mato- 

OLOIUN.] 

Use-uaa-to'-des,  s.  [Gr.  atjuaruiST)?  (haiviatodcs) 
=  looking  like  blood,  blood-red  ;  Fr.  hejnatode.] 
Surg. :  A  kind  of  cancer  of  which  the  tissue 
is  soft,  fungous,  and  ends  in  haemorrhage. 

hsB-ma-to-dy-na-moin'-e-ter,  s.     [Pref. 

hfrnuifO;  and  Eu'^."  diinnmomctrr  (q.v.).]      The 
same  as  H^madvnamometer  (q.v.). 

hae-mar-to-glob'-u-linc,  s.  [H^EMOGLOBm.] 

hse'-mat-oid,  a.  [Pref.  hrrmat-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
eZSos  (eidos)  =  appearance.] 

Merf.,  ttc. :  Having  the  appearance  of  Mood. 
Thus  there  is  a  heematoid  cancer.     [H.ema- 

TODES .] 

h39-mat-6id'-ln,  hse-mat-Sid'-ine.  s. 

[Eng.  hoimatoid ;  suff.  -x;t,  -in'e{CUcm.)  (q.v.).] 
Chcm. :  A  crystalline  substance  formed  by 
the  decomposition  of  hcematin. 

hsB-mat-ol'-o-gy,  has-mat-o-lo'-gi-a,  5. 

[Pvi-i.'hayiiuito-,  and  Gr.  A6-yos  =  a  discourse  ] 
Med. :  A  treatise  on  the  blood. 

lise-mat'-o-ina,  s.  [Pref.*  /jfrnm-,  and  Gr. 
TOfxrj  {tomi)  =  a  cutting,  a  separation.] 

Patlwl.  :  A  rare  morbid  aflection  of  the 
lungs. 

hae-mat-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  haemato-,  and 
Gr.  fierpoy  (metron)  =  a  measiu-e.]    The  same 

as  H^tMADYNAMOSIETER  (q.v.). 

hse-mat-o-po-di'-nsa,  s.   pi.     [Mod.    Lat 

hrpvm'topu.%    genit.  hie})iatopod(os) ;    Lilt.  fem. 
pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ince.] 

Ornith.:  Oyster-catchers;  a  sub-family  of 
Charadriidce  (Plovers). 

hse-nxat'-o-piis,  s.     [Pref.  hcemato-,  and  Gr. 

TTous  (pous)=  a  foot.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Hasmatopodinpe.  The  bill  is  long,  very  straight, 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  wedge-shaped 
at  the  tip  ;  the  feet  are  three-toed.  Jicematopns 
ostralegus  is  a  British  bird,  tlie  Oyster- 
catcher  (q.v.). 


llfi&-Za&f  H^i]l«  9.      [II.f:MATIH.) 

hSB-ma-to'-SlS,  «.    [Gr.  at/xaTdxrt?  (HaiTnatdsis'} 

(see  dcf.),  from  eu^taTOw  (haimatoo)  =  to  nake 
bloody,  to  stjiin  with  blood,  to  make  into 
blood  ;  Fr.  li&Jtiatose.] 
Physiology : 

1.  The  conversion  of  chyle  into  blood. 

2.  The  conversion  of  venous  into  arterial 
blood. 

hflB-mat-o-sta'-phis,  s.    [Pref.  hamato-y  and 
Gr,  aTa<i>L<>  (sfflp/tts)  =  a  dried  grape,  a  raisin.) 
Pnt. :  A  genus  of  West  Afric.in  Anacardiaceae, 
having  grape-like  eatable  fruits. 

hse-mat-6-ther'-ma,  s.  [Pief.  /wcTnato-, and 
Gr.  Btpfios  ((/u;7v?w*)=  hot] 

Znnl :  The  name  given  by  Sir  Richard  Owen 
to  tlie  pi-imary  section  of  the  Vertebrata. 
characterized  by  having  the  blood  warm.  It 
contains  two  classes.  Mammalia  and  Birds. 
[H.*:matocbya.1 

hs&^mat-o-ther'-inaV  «•  &  «•    (Mod.  Lat. 

h(etmitothcnn{a);  Eng'.,  &c.  suff.  -al.] 
Zoology : 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hsema- 
totherma  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst. :  A  warm-blooded  vertebrate. 
(Owen.) 

hsB-mat-oK-^-lin,  t  hse-mat-ox'-y-line, 

5.     [Mod.  Lat.  h(ematoxyl(on')\  suff.  -in,  -ine 
(C7tej7i,.).] 

Chevi.  :  Ci6Hi40g.  Also  called  heraatin.  A 
crystalline  substance  contained  in  logwood 
(Hn^matnxylon  Campechianmn).  It  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  pale  yellow  jirisms,  containing  three 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  the  colouring  matter 
of  logwood.  Ii;ematoxylin,  fused  with  caustic 
poti.sh,  yields  pyrogallic  acid. 

hse-mgtt-ox'-y-lon,  s.  [Pref.  hcBmaio-,  and 
Gr.  ^liAof  (xulon)  =  wood.] 

Bat.  :  A  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order CjesalpinieiP,  tribe  Leptolobicfe.  Hcema- 
toxylon  Cavipechimium  is  a  tree  of  about  40 
feet  high,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  racemes  of 
yellow  flowers,  which  grows  in  the  Ba*'  of 
Campeachy  in  Yucattn,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  furniahes 
logwood,  used  as  a  dye. 

hSB-mat-6-ZO'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hcemato-  (q.v.X 
and  Gr.  fwa  (:oii),  pi.  of  ^Cjov  (zoon)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Pathol.:  liiving  creatures  alleged  to  have 
been  found  in  the  blood.  From  the  time  of 
Pliny  instiinces  have  been  brought  forward  of 
such  ■animals  having  been  found  in  the  blood. 
Most  of  these  seem  to  have  been  founded  on 
erroneous  investigations,  though  some  cases 
of  modern  date  seem  to  ha^'e  been  established. 
Thus  Bilbarz  discovered  in  Egypt,  in  1851,  an 
entozoou,  the  Distoma  hariiiatohium,  since 
called  Bilhorzia  h(Bmatobia ;  and  HexiUhyrv- 
diuvi  venarum,  called  also  Pvlystoma  sanguis 
cola,  has  been  found  in  venous  blood. 

Iise-mat-ur'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  hamat-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  ovpQv  (onron)  =  urine.] 

Med.:  Blood  in  the  urine,  generally  from 
kidney  affections,  or  from  direct  injury,  or 
other  causes. 

lue'-mic,  a,   [Pref.  hcem-  (q.v.)  ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff. 
-ic] 
Anat.,  £c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  blood. 

"  A  clot  Id  one  of  the  h«uf3  cavIOm,  giving  rise  to 
an  luorgaiiic  or  (uuctioiial  /«e"ttc  muriuur." — Tanner: 
Pra<:lice  of  Med.  (:th  ed.).  U.  17. 

hse-mo-,  pre/.     [H^Ma-.J 

haa-mod-or-a'-fe-se,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hrem^ 
dor(um) ;  I^t.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acetp.] 

Pot.  :  Bloodroots  ;  an  order  of  Endogens, 
alli:ince  Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  fibrous  perennial  roots  and 
permanent  sword  -  shaped  equitant  leaves  ; 
perianth  generally  woolly  ;  tlie  cfllyx  and  the 
corolla  undistinguishable  ;  adherent  stamens 
three  or  six  ;  ovnry  generally  three-celled,  each 
cell  one,  two,  or  many-seeded  ;  fruit  capsular. 
They  oreur  in  South  America,  tlie  Cajie  of  Good 
Hope.  Australia,  &c.  Described  species  thir- 
teen, known  species  fifty.  The  order  is  di\ided 
into  three  tribes,  HsemodoreEe,  Conostyleae,  and 
Velloziete. 


bSil.  to^;  po^t.  j<Sitl;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  i^nophon,  e^st.    -ing, 
-dan*  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -aion  =  zhiin.     -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  staus.    -blc,  -die.  &c.  ~  h^i.  d^ 
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hsB-mo-dor'-S-sa*  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hn-mo- 
dor(um.);  L;it.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutf,  -ea.] 

Hot. :  The  typical  tribe  of  HEemodoracea. 
The  perianth  is  smooth  and  short, 

bss-mod'-or-iiin,  s.  [Pref.  ho-mo-,  and  Gr. 
fitipoc  ((/oron)  =  a  gift ;  so  named  because  it 
produces  a  red  flower.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  tribe  Ha^mo- 
doreap.  order  Hfemodorace8e(q,v.).  The  natives 
of  the  Swan  River  eat  the  roots  of  Hcemodorum 
paniculatum  and  H.  -^picalum. 

bte'-md-glo-bin,  s.    [Vrcf.  kfvmo-:  Lat. 

glob{us),  and  sulf.  -in  (C'/wm.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  An  albuminoid  substance,  which 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  of  vertebrate.  The  deflbrinated 
blood  is  mixed  witli  dilute  alcohol  :  after 
twenty-four  hours  the  hfem.it;l(il>in  separates 
out  in  violet-red  rhouihii;  octoliedra.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  forniinga  red  solution,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hafmaglobin  has  two  absorption  bands 
in  its  spectrum,  by  which  the  presence  of 
blood  can  be  detected.  Hiemaglobin  unites 
with  oxy^'en,  forming  a  bright  red  colour  in 
solution  :  witli  carbon  monoxide  it  gives  a  blue- 
red  colour.  The  colour  of  htemaglobin  is  due 
to  h<em;itin. 

bfle' -mon-^,  s.  [Gr.  oiju-wcto?  (haimonios)  = 
blood- red.] 

Bot. :  An  unidentified  plant  described   by 
Jiilton.     For  def.,  see  the  extract.   [Hemony.] 
"The  leaf  w&b  d&rkiBh  &Dd  luid  prickles  oa  It, 
But  iu  another  couutry.  as  be  »ald, 
Bore  A  bright  goldeu  flower  but  wot  in  thta  loll. . . 
And  yet  more  medldiiHl  ia  it  tbaii  tb&t  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wUe  Ulysaes  gave. 
He  called  it  JuBTnont/.  and  gave  It  me, 
Aud  bade  me  keep  It  em  of  sovereign  use 
'Oainst  all  eucbautiuent^."     Milton:  Comu*.  63S. 

hW-mo-phil'-i-a,  s.     [Pref.   hn-mo-,  and  Gr. 

■  ^tAi'a  iphilm)  =■  love,  ailection  ;  Fr.  himo- 
philie.] 

Pathol. :  The  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  char- 
acterized by  an  excessive  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous bleedings  of  various  parts  from  very 
slight,  sometimes  inappreciable  causes,  with 
excess  of  red  corpuscles,  and  great  diminution 
of  fibrin.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Albany  was 
aff'ected  by  h8emoi)hilia,  which  may  have  re- 
motely conduced  to  his  sudden  death  on 
March  28,  18S4. 

"  The  best  ascertained  cause  of  htgmophUia  is  heredi- 
tary disposition."  —  Qiiain.-  Diet,  of  .Medicine  (1882), 
p.  563. 

lu&~inop''»[a,  s.     [Pref.  luem^a)-,  and  Gr.  oi/rtt 

{opsis)  —  look,  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Annelids,  order  Hiru- 
dinea.  It  contains  the  Horse-leech.  Hcsmopsis 
sanguisorba.    [Hobse-leech.] 

Iue-m6p'-t5r-si3,  5.  [Pref.  Juvmo-,  and  Gr. 
ffTuiTts  (pt lists)  =  a  spitting,  from  irruai  (ptno) 
—  to  spit.  ] 

PathM.  :  "Spitting  of  blood"  from  the 
lungs,  a  grave  symptom  in  phthisis  and  some 
other  diseases.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  and 
the  quantity  being  large,  a  fatal  result  gener- 
ally ensues.  Syncope  tends  to  retard  this 
and  other  hfcmoiThages,  and  ice,  gallic  and 
sulphuric  acids.  &c.,  are  indicated  for  re- 
straining it,  and  particularly  of  late  the  injec- 
tion of  ergotine. 

bsemorrhage  (pron .  hem'-or-rigX  s.   [  Lat. 

tuenwri'hagia  ;  Gr.  cti/xoppayta  (hai morrhagia) 
(see  def.).  Gr.  alu.a  (haiitut)  —  blood,  and  payij 
(r/iaj^e)  =  a  rent ;  pT}ytn}fLi.{r}icgiiumi)=:  to  break, 
to  burst  through.] 

Path.  :  Bleeding  from  the  heart,  arteries, 
capillaries,  or  veins,  capillary  hremorrhage 
being  the  commonest  form.  Generally,  though 
not  invariably,  the  vessels  are  ruptured.  In  a 
solid  organ  it  is  called  an  extravasation, 
haemorrliagic  infarction  (in  embolism),  or 
apoplexy.  Hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is 
known  as  epistaxis ;  from  the  lungs,  hemo- 
ptysis ;  from  the  stomach,  hjeiuateraesis ; 
from  the  female  genitals,  menorrhagia ;  fVom 
the  urine,  hematuria ;  from  the  bowels, 
melena.  The  geiieral  iTuHcations  for  treat- 
ment are  to  stop  the  bleeding  and  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

hesm-dr-rll&g'-ic  (»  as  e),  a.  [Eng.  kmmor- 
rkag(c);  -ic.] 

Pathol. :  Of,  belonging,  or  tending  to  h;cmor- 
rhage. 

"The  heBmorrhaglc,  fllathenla."— Tanner .•  Pract.  of 
Med.  (7tli  ed.).  i.  4. 


hsemorrhaglo  phthisis*  s. 

Pathol. :  Phthisis  (consumption)  In  which 
there  is  a  disorganiimtion  and  disintegration 
of  blood-clots  after  pulmonary  extravasation. 

hsam  -  or-rhoid  (8B  as  ^), «.   ( I^at.  htemorrhois  ; 

Gr.  at/xoppoK  (iuiimorrh'iis),    genit.   ai/LioppoWo? 

{haiviorrhoulos)  =■  veins    liable    to  discharge 
blood  ;  hemorrhoids,  piles.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  A  venomous  worm.    {Holland.) 

2.  {PL):  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  In  the 
Bible  called  Emerods  (q.v.). 

IL  Path. :  The  disease  popularly  called 
piles,  consisting  of  tumours,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  recturn  or  arr>UHd  the  anus.  They 
frequently  discharge  blood. 

haem-dr-rhoid'-al  (ee  as  4).  a.  [E»g.,  &c. 
hcBTtiorrhoid ;  -al.]" 

1.  Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  veins  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  or  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum  itself.  Thus  there  are 
hemorrhoidal  arteries,  nerves,  &c. 

2.  Path.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  disease 
called  piles.     [H-emorrhoid.] 

hsQxnorrholdal-plexus,  s. 

Anat. :  Enlarged  and  copiously  anasto- 
mosing veins  in  the  walls  of  tlie  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  immediately  underneath  the 
mucous  membrane.    {Quain.) 

h89-m6-SpSA'-tic,  a.     [Pref.  JuBmo-,a.Qd  Lat. 

spasticus  ;  Gr.  (rn-ao-Tiwds  {sjxistikos)  =  stretch- 
ing, drawing,  from  Tiraw  {spao)  =  to  draw.] 

Surg.  £  Med, :  Drawing  blood.  (Used  of 
any  therapeutic  agent  for  producing  an  efflux 
of  blood.) 

hSB-mo-Sta'-^I-a,  «.  [Gr.  ai/ioo-Tav-ic  {haimo- 
stasis)  =  a  means  of  stopping  blood.] 

Path. :  Stagnation  of  blood  arising  from 
plethora. 

t  hSB-md-St&t'-i-Of ,  3.      [Pref.  ?wpt?w- (q.v.), 
aad  Gr.  io-ttj^i  {histemi)  =  to  make  to  stand.] 
PJiar. :  A  medicine  designed  to  stop  hemor- 
rhage ;  a  styptic.     [SxypTic.] 

hffi-mo-thor'-S.X,  s.     [Pref.  hcemo-,  and  Eng., 

&c.  thorax  (q-V.).  j 

Path. :  Hemorrhage  into  the  pleura ;  the 
physical  signs  are  those  of  pleuritic  effusion, 
pleurisy  (q.v.).  with  the  addition  of  blood  in 
the  inflammatory  state,  generally  from  rup- 
ture of  some  blood-vessel,  as  in  aneurism,  or 
of  carcinoma  of  the  lung  giving  way  into  the 
pleura. 

hsO-mof-rd-phS^.  s.    [Pref.  h<vnw;  and  Gr. 

Tpo<f»^  (fropAe)=  nourishment ;  Tpe<f)to  (trepko) 
=  to  make  firm,  to  make  fat,  to  nourish.] 
Path.  :  Over-richness  of  the  blood. 

haem'-n-lon,  s.  [Pref.  hoema-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
ov\ov  (onion)  =  the  gum.  Named  from  the 
red  colour  of  the  gums  of  the  fish.  ] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Scieneide,  one  species 
of  which  is  called  in  the  Antilles  Red  Gullet. 

haen,  pa.  par.    [Have,  v.] 

haet,  s.  [Prob.  a  corrupt,  of  iota  (q.v.).] 
The  least  thing  ;  a  jot ;  an  iota. 

"Bell  haet  do  I  eipect.'— Scott :  Antiquarp,  ch.  zUt. 

*  h^f,  v.t.     [Have.] 

*  haf,  pret.  o/v.     [Heave,  v.] 

haf-en-deale,  adv.    [Halfen-dele.] 

haf'-fets.  h3,r-fits,  s.  pi.  [A-S.  heafod  = 
the  head.] 

1.  The  sides  of  the  head  ;  the  temples. 

"TFhe  grey  locks  that  straggled  from  beneath  It  down 
his  wcitherbeaten  Tmfeta.'  —Scott :  Ileart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch.  xlii. 

2.  A  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  ;  a  box  of 
the  ears. 

3.  The  fixed  part  of  a  lid  or  cover  to  which 
the  movable  part  is  hinged. 

har-fle,  r.i.  [An  imitative  word.]  To  stam- 
mer ;  to  speak  unintelligibly  ;  to  prevaricate  ; 
to  waver. 

haf -flin,  haf-lin.  hairiin,  s.  &  a.    [For 

krilfling,  from  half ;  suIT.  -liiig.\ 
A.  As  substantive : 
I,  Ordinary  Langtuige : 
1.  A  stripling;  a  lad. 


2.  A  half-witted  person. 

II.  Carp.  :  A  trying-plane. 

B.  As  adj.:  Stripling;  half-grown;  not 
fully  grown. 

'•  My  mother  sent  me.  that  wm  a  huffiln  callaot,  to 
show  the  stranger  the  gate."— Scor( ;  Ouu  Mann^rina, 
ch.  xi. 

haf -lin^,  half -llng^,  adv.    [Halflino.) 

haf-nef-jor'-dxte,  s.    [Named  from  Haf- 
nefjord,  in  Iceland,  where  it  occurs.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  oligoclase. 

halt,  heft,  8.  [A.S.  haft  =^  a  handle;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  he/t,  hecht ;  Icel.  he/ti ;  Ger.  A</T, 
from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  kabban;  Icel.  hajd; 
Goth,  hahan ;  Lat.  capio  =  to  take  hold  of.] 

1.  A  handle;  that  part  of  an  Instrument 
which  is  taken  in  the  hand,  and  by  which  it 
Is  used  or  held  ;  used  especially  of  a  knife  or 
tool. 

"  But  yet  ne  fond  F  nonght  the  haft. 
Whiche  might  unto  the  blade  accorde." 

Oower:  C.  A..  bk.IT. 

2.  A  dwelling;  custody. 

"She  came  to  fetch  her  out  of  lit  ha/t  and  mm 
gfuldlng.*'— itcoff .   Bean  of  Mid- Lothian,  ch.  xrUL 

haft  (I),  v.t.     [Haft,  s.] 

1.  To  set  or  fix  in  a  haft  or  handle. 

*  2.  To  drive  or  force  up  to  the  haft  or  hilt. 

"This  mye  blade  in  thye  body  should  bee  with 
speedLness  Aa/i!«d." — STanifhurat :  Conceifet,  p.  143. 

*  3.  To  settle ;  to  fix ;  to  establish  as  in  a 
residence. 

"  Ye  preached  as  ,  .  ,  oat  o*  this  new  city  o"  refog* 
afore  our  hinder  end  was  weel  ha/ce<t  Id  It."— ^iroet.' 
Old  MorialUi;,  ch.  vlil, 

*haft  (2),  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful;  of.  Ger. 
ha/ten  =  to  cling  or  stick  to]  To  hesitate; 
to  delay  ;  to  cavil ;  to  wrangle. 

haff-er  (1),  *.  [Eng.  h^fi  (a.)  ;  -er.]  A  work- 
man who  makes  and  fixes  the  hafts  or  bandies 
of  knives,  tools,  &c. 

•  haft'-er  (2),  s.     [Eng.  hajt  (2),  v. ;  -er.|    A 

caviller ;  a  wrangler. 

*  haff-ing,  •  haft-jmg;.  «.  [Eng.  ha/t  (2% 
V. ;  -ing.]    Delay  ;  cavilling  ;  wrangling. 

"Withoot  any  farther  haftirtg  or  holding  oft"* — 
P.  EoUand;  Ammianut  Marcetlinfu.  p.  375 

hag  (1),    *hagge,  s.     [A.S.  hfegtesse;  cogn. 
with  (jer.  hxLxe  —  a  witoli ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hAzUaa.; 
M.  H.  Ger.  hacke.    The  A.S.  is  probably  trom 
haga  =  a  hedge  or  bush.] 
L  Ordinary  Langwxge : 

*  1.  {In  the  masculine  gender):  A  wizard. 

"And  that  old  hag  [Silenus]  that  with  a  stafT  hla 
staegering  limbs  a>>th  stay." 

Goldlng  •  Ovid;  Metamorphottt  iw. 

2.  A  witch  ;  a  sorceress. 

"The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor."  Byron  :  Manfred,  li.  X 

3.  A  furj' ;  a  she-monster  or  devil. 

"  Fierce  fiends  and  hagt  of  hell  their  only  nnxM* 
were."  Tkcnmon  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  L  78. 

4.  An  ugly  old  woman. 

"  But  snch  a  hag  to  paradise  conveyed. 
Had  withered  by  her  looka  the  blissful  shade." 
Boole  :  Orlando  FurioMO,  xllii  994. 

*  5.  A  kind  of  luminous  or  phosphoric  light 
or  fire  appearing  on  horses'  manes,  hair,  &c. 

n.  Ichthy.  :  The  name  given  by  fishermea 
to  a  fish,  Myiine  glutinosa  or  Gaslrobranchut 
cceciis,  so  low  in  organization  that  Linneua 
considered  it  a  worm  in  place  of  a  vertebrate 
animal.  The  mouth  has  cirri  or  tentacles ; 
there  is  but  one  tooth,  and  the  eyes  are  want- 
ing. The  Hag  is  a  parasit*  within  the  bodies 
of  other  fishes.  It  is  believed  to  bore,  hence 
it  is  sometimes  named  the  Borer.  It  occurs  in 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  called  more  fully  the  Gluti- 
nous Hag,  from  the  quantity  of  mucus  which 
it  secretes,  and  which,  could  it  be  obtained  ia 
quantities,  would  be  of  economic  value. 

*  hag-bom,  hag-borne,  a.    Bom  of  % 

witch  or  hag.    {Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

hag-fish,  s.    [Hag  (i).  j 

*  hag-ridden,  a.  Suflfering  from  or  afflicted 
with  the  nightmare.     {Lit.  d:fig.) 

"Was  1  his  .A.rra.  his  Thunderbolt?    And  now. 
Must  I,  hag-ridden,  paut  as  in  a  dream  f " 

Coleridge  :  ;  Zapolya,  L 

*  hag-seed,  s  The  seed  or  descendantof 
a  hag.     (Sltakesp  :  Tempest,  i.  2.) 

hag-taper,  s.    [Hio-taper.] 

hag-Tveed,  s.     Besom-weed. 


fate,  fS,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdl^ 
,  or.  wore,  wQlf,  work,  whd,  sda ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


hag— hagioscope 
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hag's-teeth,  hake'stceth,  ^'.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  pait  of  a  matting,  pointing,  .fee., 
Interwoven  with  the  rest  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, so  as  to  spoil  the  general  appearance  and 
uniformity  of  the  whole. 

ttfi-g  (2),  s.     [A  variant  of  hack  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  stroke  with  a  sharp  jtnd  heavy  instru- 
ment, as  an  axe  or  t-hopping-knife. 

2.  A  notch.  "  He  may  wtiilce  a  hag  in  the 
post,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  one 
who  has  been  very  fortunate. 

3.  One  cutting  or  felling  of  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  copse  wood. 

4.  The  wood  so  cut  down. 

"Edwnnl  learned  from  her  thai  the  old  hag,  .  .  . 
waa  simply  a  nurtlou  uf  oak  copse  which  waa  to  be 
failed  that  day.  -^Scdtt ;   tyavorl'':i/,  ch.  x. 

6.  Mossy  ground  ;  a  quagmire. 

"  Owre  mouy  a  weary  hag  he  Umplt." 

BiirnM:  Tani  tiamt<nit  Slegy. 

*ll&g  (3),  8.  [Etym.  doubtfuL]  A  bachelor;  a 
fellow. 

•  h&g  (1).  v.t.  [Hao  (1),  5.]  To  frighten  ;  to 
harass;  to  torment ;  to  annoy. 

"The  tinioroua  man,  whose  imture  is  thus  flagged 
with  frightful  liiinslnntiuus  of  Invisible  powers,"— 
Scott :  CltrUtian  Liff.  pt.  li..  ch.  111..  §  2. 

ll^g  (2),  v.i.  [Hao  (2),  s,\  To  cut,  fell,  or  hew 
down. 

b^ga'-da,  8.  [Heb.  ^IX\  {hagadah)  =  said, 
reported  ;  Aramaic  **73^  {agadah),  from  1?3 
inagad)=^in  Hipliil,  to  point  out,  to  announce, 
to  proclaim,  to  say.] 

Ilebrew  Lit.  :  A  branch  of  the  Midrash,  or 
most  ancient  Jewisli  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  extends  over  the  whole  of 
these  sacred  books,  and  is  homiletic  and 
poetical.    {GiJisburg.) 

ba-g&d'-ic,  a.    [Heb.,  &c.  hagad(a)  (q.v.),  and 
autf.  -ic] 
Hebrew  Lit :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hagada. 

hagadic  -  exegesis,  s.  Homiletic  exe- 
gesis, or  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
a  part  of  the  Midrash.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  Halachio  or  Legal  exposition. 
(Halachic.J 

"  Hence  the  term  Midrashic.  or  BagaiUc-exegesU.  so 
commonly  used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  la  meant 
an  iutei'pi'etatiou  iu  the  spirit  of  those  national  and 
traditional  viewa." — Ginaburg  lu  Kitto't  Ency.  (3rd  ed.), 
Ul.  167. 

Ilig'-ber-r^,  s.     [Eng.  hag  (2)(?).  and  berry.} 
Bot. :  (1)  Cerasiis  Padus;  (2)  Celtia  crassifolia. 

*  ll3>g'-biit,  s.    [Hackbut.] 

*  hagbut-man,  s.  A  soldier  armed  with 
a  hagbut  or  arquebuse. 

"All  the  Qerm&ahngbiit-meiu" 

Scott :  Las/  of  the  Last  Mivstret,  iv.  6. 

b^ge'-in^-nite,  s.  [From  Dr.  Hagemann, 
who  first  described  it  iu  IStiO.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Thomsenolite,  constitu- 
ting altered  cryolite  from  Greenland.  Hage- 
rean  describes  it  as  Dimetric  Pachuolite,  it 
being  found  with  that  mineral.  Duna  called 
it  Thomsenolite,  of  which  in  the  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  it  is  recognized  as  a  variety. 

HS.g'-gS.-i.  s.  [Heb.  ■'in  {Ckhaggai  or  Haggai). 
The  name  means  festive,  and  is  fVom  30 
(chhag,  or  hag)  -  a  festival  ;  Sept.  "Ayyatos 
{Aggaws).'] 

Scrip.  Caiwn :  The  tenth  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophet^s.  Of  the  seer  himself  nothing 
is  known.  His  book  has  always  been  regarded 
as  canonical.  The  several  dates  are  all  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  king — i.e.,  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  b.c.  520.  The  prophet  aims  at 
inducing  the  people  without  delay  to  resume 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
commenced  in  535,  the  second  year  of  Cyi  us, 
but  had  been  discontinued,  owing  to  Samaritan 
and  other  opposition.  Haggai  predicted  that 
the  glory  of  the  latter  temple  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  its  splendid  predecessor,  a  juo- 
phecy  wliich  most  expositors  believe  to  refer 
to  the  tir.st  advent  of  Christ  (iL  7,  0).  Verse  6 
is  quoted  in  Heb.  xii.  26. 

•hag'-gard  (1),  *  hag-ard,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr. 
Aaj;'(rrf  =  living  iu  a  hedge,  wild,  untamed,  from 
M.  H  Ger.  hag,  O.  H.  Ger.  hac  =  a  hedge.] 

A.  As  adj, :  WUd  ;  untamed  ;  fierce  ;  in- 
tractable. 

"  Aa  harjard  ha»h,  presxunfng  to  contend 
With  hardy  fowle."  Spfuer:  f\  Q..  I.  xL  19. 


B.  An  substantive  : 

1.  A  wild  or  untrained  hawk. 

"  The  fiilcon,  the  falcon  gonlll,  and  the  haggard,  are 
mado  distinct  axtecivn.'  -^  fennant :  BritUh  Zoolo'ju  ; 
Lanner. 

2.  Any  thing  fierce,  wild,  or  intractable. 

"  I  have  loved  this  proud  diHdniufiil  haggard." 

S/iakeap. ;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Iv.  1, 

3.  A  hag. 

b^S'~S*ird  (2),  o.  [A  corrupt,  of  hugged 
(q.v,).J  Having  the  a|i))!^'aiancn  of  one  wast'Ml 
away  by  pain  or  sutleiing ;  wan,  pale,  gaunt. 

"  The  hnge  and  haggard  Blini^e." 
Longffllow     DUcoei^rttr  of  the  North  Cape, 

ll^g'-&ard(3),  hag-garth,s.  [Eng.  hay^aml 
Mid.  Eng.  garth —vl  yard  or  inclosure.]  A 
sUick-yard. 

"  All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  cheap  In." 

nwift:  Dr.  Delany't  Villa. 

bfi.g'-gard-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  haggard  (2),  a.  ; 
•ly.]    In  a  haggard,  wan,  or  gaunt  fashion. 

"  How  haggardly  BOe'er  she  looks  at  home,'* 

Itryden :  Juvenal,  sat.  vl.. 

*  h^g'-ged,  a,  [Eng.  hjg  (1),  s.  ;  -ed.]  Like 
a  hag  or  witch  ;  hag-like,  haggard,  ugly. 

"  The  ghostly  prudes  with  hagged  face." 

Gray  :   A  Long  Storff. 

hag-gis.  hag'-gess,  s.  [Fr.  hachis  =  a 
h;ish  ;  cf.  hag,  v.  =  to  chop,  or  cut.] 

1.  A  sheep's  head  and  pluck  minced. 

2.  A  Scotch  dish,  made  of  liver,  lights, 
heart,  &c.,  minced  witli  onions,  boiled  in  a 
sheep's  stomach.  It  is  round  in  shape,  hence 
the  point  of  the  quotation. 

"  Even  a  haggit  (Goil  bless  her!)  oould  charge  down 
hlU.'— .SiofC    Waveriey,  cYi.  zXvt 

*  hag'-gisll,  n.     [Eng.  hag  (1),  a.  ;  -tsTi.]    Per- 

taining to  or  resembling  a  hag;  hag-like, 
ugly,  deformed,  wrinkled. 

"  Bnt  on  VIS  both  did  haggith  age  steal  on." 

i)hakesp. :  Alls  Well  Jhut  Ends  WcU,  L  2. 

*  hag'-gish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  haggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  haggish  or  haglike  manner. 

*liag'-gle  (1),  v.t,  [A  weakened  form  of 
hackle,  a  frequent,  from  hack  (q.v.).]  To  cut, 
chop,  notcli,  or  liack  ;  to  cut  unskilfully ;  to 
mangle. 

"  Suffolk  first  died,  and  York  all  haggled  o'er. 
Comes  to  hlui."  Shuketp. :  Henry  ('.,  iv.  11. 

h&g'-gle  (2),  v.i.  [Prob.  for  hackle,  a  frequent, 
of  hack:  cf.  Dut.  hakkelen  =  Xa  mangle,  to 
stammer.]  To  be  long  or  tedioue  in  coming 
to  a  bargain  ;  to  higgle  ;  to  cavil  or  stick  at  a 
price  on  small  matters. 

"  Haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quarrelB."*— 
JUacauluy  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xx. 

hag'-gler  (1),  s.  [Eng.  haggl{f)  (1) ;  -er.]  One 
who   hacks  or  cuts  anything  unskilfully ;  a 

mangier. 

h^g'-gler  (2),  s.     [Eng.  haggKe)  (2) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  haggles  or  is  long  in  agreeing  to 
a  price  ;  a  higgler. 

2.  A  travelling  merchant ;  a  retail  dealer ;  a 
pedlar. 

"Horses,  yn  which  haglers  used  to  ride  and  carry 
their  commudltiea,"—/'((?/er  ;  Worthiet;  /Jorgttuhirt'. 

3.  In  London  vegetable  markets  a  middle- 
man, acting  between  the  producer  and  the 
retail  dealer. 

*  haghes,  *  hagueo,  $,    [Haoois.] 

*h3,g'-i-ar-chy»  s.  [Gr.  ayio?  (hagios)  = 
holy,  and  opx^  (arche)—  government,  role.] 
The  government  or  rule  of  holy  oi-ders  of 
men  ;  a  sacred  government. 

ha,g-i-6c'-ra-9y,  s.  [Gr.  avto?  (hagios)  = 
linjy,  and  Kpareto  (krateo)  =  to  rule  or  govern,  ]  A 
sacred  government ;  a  hierarcliy  ;  the  rule  or 
government  of  the  priesthood. 

"The  intention  of  the  ai.cient  law  was  over-st«pi>ed 
in  the  late  days  of  tho  hagiocracy." — Eneald:  Anti-j. 
Israel  (ed.  Solly),  p.  81. 

*  ll3,g'-i-6-grapll,  s.  [Gr.  aytos  QiagiQs)  = 
holy,  and  ypa4>Ti  (graphe)  =  a  writing.]  A  holy 
or  sacred  writing. 

hag-i-6g'-raph-a»  s.  pi.  [PI.  of  Gr.  i-yidvpa<^os 

(hugiogivphi'S)  =  written  by  iusiaration  ;  Gr. 
ayio?  (hagios)  =  holy,  and  ypa^ui  (grapho)  =  to 
write.  J 

Script.  Canon  :  A  Greek  word,  signifying 
sacred  writings,  first  introduced  by  Epipha- 
nius  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
D^3in3  (Kethubkim)  =■  writings.  The  third 
and  last  great  division  of  the  Old  Testament 


books,  the  otlier.s  being  T-nah  (the  Law)  and 
Nebiim  (the  Prophets).  Tlie  division  does  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament  Itself.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  writings  were  originally  (Milled 
as  they  are  in  the  prologue  to  Kcclesiastes, 
the  "other  writings.  The  three-fold  division 
is  alluded  to  in  tlie  New  Testament,  the 
several  parts  being  described  as  "tlic  law  ol 
Moses,"  "the  Prophets,"  and  "the  I'salnis  ' 
(Luke  xxiii.  44).  In  this  pa.ssage  the  Psalms 
are  the  Ilagiugraiiha.  When  tlie  rlivision  i8 
two-fold,  the  Law  and  the  Proiihets,  the 
Hagiogiupha  are  merged  in  the  8e(;ond  cate- 
gory (Matt.  V.  17,  XI.  ly).  In  bur  present 
Hebrew  bibles  the  Hagiographa  consist  of 
thirteen  bocjks  thus  arranged :  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Songs.  Unth,  Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

h&g-i-og'-ra-phal,  a.  [Eng.  hagiograph(y)  ; 
■<U.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hagiography  or  the 
hagiographa. 

h^g-i-dg'-ra-pher,  s,  [Eng.  kagiograph(a) ; 
-er.]  A  holy  writer  ;  a  writer  of  holy  or  sacred 
books  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  hagiographa. 

hig-i-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Gr.  iytos  (}uigio8iz= 
devoted  to  the  gods,  aacred ;  fof  persons)  = 
holy,  pious,  pure,  and  ypa-(})T]  (graphii)  =  a 
writing,]  A  writing  or  histoiy  treating  of 
holy  people  ;  hagiology  (q.v,). 

hS,g-i-6r-a-try,  s.  [Or.  a-yio?  (hagios)  =  de- 
\ut<d  to  {lie  gods,  holy,  jiious,  and  Aarpeco 
{latrei'i)  =  worsliip  ;  AaTp«ucu  (latreno)  =  tO 
serve  the  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices.] 

1,  Ch,  Hist.  &  R&man  TheoL:  [Invocation 
OP  Saints]. 

2.  Compar.  Religion :  The  highest  form  of 
manes- worship  (q.v.),  itself  one  of  the  gi-eat 
branches  of  the  religion  of  mankind.  Hagio- 
latry,  in  some  form  or  other,  exists  in  nearly 
every  religion,  and  shows  how  deeply  seated 
and  widespread  is  the  belief  in  the  continuity 
of  the  human  race.  In  the  hagiolatry  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  student  of  the  science  ol 
religion  sees  the  agency  which  prompted 
the  ancient  Romans  to  deify  Romulus,  and 
which  still  leads  the  Chinese  to  sacrifice  to 
the  spirit  of  Confucius.  The  worship  ot 
saints  answers  strictly  to  the  old  manes-wor- 
ship, and  they  gradually  rejilaced  the  old 
local  gods  and  the  patron  gods  of  particular 
crafts.  Thus  St.  Cecilia  is  the  patron  of  musi- 
cians. St.  Luke  of  painters,  St,  Peter  of  fish- 
mongers, St.  Sebastian  of  archers,  St.  Crispin 
of  cobblers.  In  fact  every  trade  or  profession 
hiis  its  patron  saint,  whilst  devotion  to  certain 
other  saints  is  declared  to  be  a  preservative 
against  certain  bodily  ills  ;  thus  St.  Vitus  pro- 
tects his  clients  from  the  disease  which  bears 
his  name;  St.  Hubert  cures  the  bite  of  mad 
dogs,  and  so  on.  Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  ii. 
Ill)  relates  a  curious  exam])le,  showing  how 
the  functions  ascribed  to  Jilsculapius  were 
transferred  to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian.  They 
suffered  under  Diocletian  at  jEgeeae,  in  Cilieia. 
That  town  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
.^cnlapius.  The  next  we  hear  of  these  saints 
is  that  they  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Justinian, 
when  he  was  ill  at  Byzantium,  and  restored  him 
to  health.  Legend  settles  that  they  were 
physicians  on  earth,  and  they  are  the  patron 
saints  of  theiTofession  of  medicine  to  this  day. 
[Hero-worship.] 

"  As  to  the  actual  state  of  hagiofatry  Jn  modem 
Eiiroi>e.  it  in  olivions  that  it  is  Ueulinmg  among  the 
educated  classea"— 7;i/Ior.-  Primitive  CtUture,  it  UL 

llS,g-i-6r-6-gist»  s.  [Eng.  hagiolog(y);  -ist,] 
A  writer  of  hagiology ;  one  who  writes  or 
treats  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  any  faith. 

"Outtd  couaistent  ^vith  the  haliitsof  the  Buddhlat 
theologians  and  hagiotogists."— Tylor :  Primi/ive  Cul- 
ture (1671),  ii.  193. 

hag-i-ol'-o-gj^,  s.  [Gr.  ayio5  (hagios) —holy, 
and  Advos(Zoffos)=adiscourse.]  (Hagiography.! 
Any  work  on  the  lives  of  saints ;  used 
specially  of  the  Roman  Catholic  biographies, 
legendary  or  historical,  of  Christian  saints. 
Nearly  the  same  as  Hagiography  (q.v.). 

*  hag'-i-o-scopo,  s.  [Gr.  ayios  (hagios)  ■ 
holy,  and  aKomut  (skopeo)  =  to  see.] 

Arch. :  An  opening  through  the  wall  of  h 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  an  oblique  dii-ec- 
tion,  for  the  purjiose  of  enabling  persons  in 
the  transept  or  aisles  to  see  the  elevation  of 
the  host  at  the  high  altar ;  a  squint  (q.v  ). 
"They  do  not  naually  have  hagioscopes  from  which 
the  i>erfomiauce  of  mass  could  be  seen." — ifotes  A 
Qurrics.  Uit.  14,  1882,  p.  3uL 


1>6U,  hS^;  p6utt  J6^1;  cat.  9011,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^ast.     ph  =  & 
-elan,  -tlan  ==  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  sh&n :  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.   -cions,  -tious.  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -dle»  ^.  =  b^L   d9l. 
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hagship— hair 


•lifts' -ship.  8.  [Kng.  Imij  ;  -g/itp.]  The  stute 
or  uoiidiLiuu  of  a  hag ;  a  title  applied  to  a 
hag. 

**0b« 'Us  tha eharm  har haasMp gave  tne* 

MUidletoH :  Witch,  U  3- 

hague-but,  «.    [Hackbut-I 

Jlah,  interf.  [Onomatopoeticl  An  exclama- 
tion or  expression  deuutiiig  sur]>ri8ii»  sudden 
effort,  &,r. 

"  8lic  staiups,  and  then  cries  hah  J  at  every  thnnrt.* 
IhnUen  :  Juvenal,  buX.  vl. 

ilA'-ha,  8.  [A  rednpl.  of  hxiw  =  a  hedge.]  A 
snnk  lence  or  ditch  ;  a  haw-haw. 

baj    ding'  -  er  -  ite,  «.    [Named  after   W. 
Haidinger.] 
Mineixtlogy : 

1.  That  of  Turner :  An  ortborhombfc,  white, 
transparent  or  Iranslticcnt,  sectile  mineral  of 
Titreous  lustre.  Hanlness^lS  to  2-5;  sp.  gr., 
2*85.  Compos.  :  arsenic  acid,  58*1  ;  lime, 
28-3;  water,  136  =  100.  From  Baden  or 
Joacliimsthal.    (Dwia.) 

2.  That  of  Bcrthier :  The  same  as  Berthier- 
ITE  (q.v.). 

hai'-diick,    hey"-  duck,    hey"- due,    s. 

[Hunj:.  hajchtk  —  diovcrs.]  A  name  given  to 
the  halberdiers  of  Hungarian  nobles  and 
attendants  in  German  courts  ;  formerly  a 
mercenary  foot  soldier  in  Hungary. 

"  I  leAniwl  the  artf  ruin  a  PoIonlAn  heifdudt." — Seott : 
Legend  qf  Aloiitrosc.  ctu  xiiL 

•  hale,  5.    [Hav.1    a  hedge. 

hailc,  s.  [Arab,  hdik,  from  JicUco  =  to  weave.] 
A  piece  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by 
Arabs  over  the  tunic,  and  under  the  bumoose; 
a  hyke. 

hail,  •  haile,  *  hayl,  *  hayle,  s.  [A.S. 
/iff;/.'/,  hccjol ;  vngn.  with  IceL  hagl ;  Ger., 
Dut.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  liagcL] 

Physicsd-  MeteoroL:  Ice,  generally  of  globular 
form,  or  consisting  of  vaiious  glolndes  ce- 
menied  together,  sliowers  of  which  fall  from 
the  sky.  Its  de.scent  is  heralded  and  accom- 
panied by  a  peculiar  noise.  It  does  not  often 
fall  at  night.  OrJinarily  it  is  most  frequent 
In  spring  and  summer  ;  if  it  falls  in  winter,  it 
is  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  it  rather  than 
during  its  depth.  It  is  often  the  precursor  of 
storms.  As  a  rule  it  acts  within  a  line  of  con- 
siderable length,  Viut  of  very  limited  breadth. 
Tlie  exact  method  of  the  formatiTon  in  the  sky 
is  not  quite  understood. 

*  hail-mixed,  a.    Mingled  with  hail. 


hail  (1),  *halle,  ''bail-en,  *hayl,   v.i. 
&  L    [Hail,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  pour  down  haiL 


B.  Trans.  :  To  pour  down  or  out,  as  hail. 

"  lie  hailed  do^^n  oaths  that  he  was  ouly  laLne.* 

Ehtkesp.  :  Midsummer  Aight's  Urcam,  L  I. 

hail  (2),   *heile,    *heil-en,    *heyl-yn, 

v.t.    &  i.    [Formed  from    Icel.  htili  ~  hale, 
sound.] 

A.  Iransitive : 

1.  To  call  to,  as  to  a  person  at  a  distance  to 
arrest  his  attention;  specif.,  of  a  ship  for 
purposes  of  communication. 

"  But  ere  he  CADie,  like  mie  that  TutUs  a  nhip. 
Cried  out  with  a  Iiig  voice,  "  What,  ia  be  dead  ?"* 
Teniiyso7t:  Ocraint  &  EniiL,  1.389, 

2.  To  designate  ;  to  call ;  to  address  as. 

"I  gaiiied  A  eon. 
And  such  a  sou  as  all  men  hailed,  me  bap()y.'* 

Hilton  :  Sitmton  Agonutet,  S54. 

8,  To  welcome,  to  salute. 

"The  ravished  crowda  sh.ill  hail  their  passiue  lord." 
Pitt:  Vida:  Art  c/  Poetra.  bk.  t 

B,  Intnm^ii'ot: 

Navt. :  \iiplied  to  a  vessel  with  respect  to 
the  port  trom  which  she  sails  :  as,  A  ship  hoils 
from  Lo.idon  ;  hence,  generally,  to  come :  as. 
He  hails  from  New  York. 

hall,  a.,  interj.f  &  s.    [Hale,  o.] 

*  A^  As  adj. :  Hearty,  whole,  and  sound. 

B.  A3  inter}. :  An  exclamation  of  greeting, 
welcome,  or  salutation. 

"  J/att,  sable  power. 
To  me  more  dear  tbitu  riches  and  reuown  I" 

.Smollett  :  negici>fe.  !iL  1. 

C,  As  fuhst.  :  A  sahitation,  a  greeting,  a 
welcome. 


Hail-Mary,  s. 

Eccles.  &  C7i.  llvd.  :  The  best  known  and 
most  general  fonn  of  prayer  which  the  Roman 
Church  makes  use  of  fn  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  consists  of  three  parts:  the  Balu- 
tation  of  the  angel,  "Hail,  Maryl  full  of 
grace,  the  lx>rd  is  with  the^ "  (Luke  i.  28) ; 
and  tiie  words  of  Klizalwth,  "  Blessed  art  tliou 
amongst  women,  blessed  is  the  fniit  of  tliy 
womb"  (Luke  i.  42),  to  which  has  been 
added  the  word  Jesus;  and  the  conclusion, 
"  Holy  Jlary,  Motlicr  of  God,  luay  for  us 
sinners,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 
Anieu.  Some  tlieologianshave  held  tliat  tlie 
latter  part  was  added  by  tlie  Council  of  Ejihe- 
BU8  [a.d.  \.\\,  that  the  petition  as  far  a.s 
"sinners"  dates  fnmi  ITjOS,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder is  of  still  later  rlate.  and  nf  Francisean 
origin.  (C.oschUr,^  The  Hall  Mary  now  linds 
a  place  in  many  Uitualisti*;  books  of  devotion, 

hail  (2),  s.  [Hail.  (2),  v.]  A  call;  an  address 
of  welcome  or  salutati(jn. 

^Wiihxn  hail:  "Within  the  reach  of  the 
voice ;  within  call. 

*  hail-fellow,  s.  An  intimate  acquaint- 
ance ;  one  in  intiniatc  comjianionship. 

^  At  hnil'/cllov; :  Very  intimate  ;  on  terms 
of  the  close.^t  intimacy. 

haill,  a.    [Hale]    Whole,  sound,  entire. 

"  An  ye  wad  ever  hae  a  haiU  Iwine  in  your  Bkln.  let's 
oat  uiau.  let'souL'— Score.-  Ouy  iianfitrrirm,ch,x.\\\\i. 

*hailse,  v.t.  [Ice!,  heiha  -  to  salute,  to  say 
hail  to;  Sw.  hdsa.l  To  salute,  to  hail,  to 
greet,  to  embrace. 

'■  I  hnilsed  him  kludly.  nls  i  kowth, 
Ue  aiLSw<Td  ine  mlideli  with  moni.h.'' 

Yvtaine  &  Oamne.    {liUton,  toL  i) 

*hail'-sh6t,  s.  [Eng.  tiail.  and  shot.]  Small 
shot  scattered  like  hail.  (P.  lioUand:  Plu- 
tarch, p.  477.) 

hail'- some,  hale' -  some,  a.  [Eng.  hail, 
hale;  -some]  Wholesome;  contributing  to 
health. 

hail'-stone,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  stone.]  One 
of  the  stony-like  bodies  consisting  of  froz'-n 
water,  which,  descending  from  the  sky,  con- 
stitute hail. 

"You  are  no  Eurer,  no, 
Tlian  ia  the  coal  of  fire  iiik>u  the  Ice, 
Or  hailit&ne  in  the  enu," 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolarmt.  i.  1. 

hail'-storm,  s.  [Eng.  hail,  and  storm.]  A 
storm  or  heavy  fall  of  hail. 

hail'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hail  (IX  s. ;  -y.]  Consisting 
of  or  resembling  hail. 

"  A  rattlinf;  tempeat  poors. 
Which  the  cold  North  conceals  to  hailij  Bhowers.' 
Pope :  Statiiu ;  Thebait  L  495. 

hain,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hagna  —  Ut  hedge,  to 
enclose,  to  protect.) 

A.  TTaiisiiivt: 

1.  To  set  aside  or  inclose  for  mowing. 

2,  To  spare,  to  save. 

"Wi"  t«ntie  care  III  fl't  thy  tether. 
To  some  hain'd  rig." 
Burns  :  Auld  Farm^a  Salutation. 

B.  l}itrans. :  To  be  sparing,  saving,  or  par- 
simonious. 

hain'-oiis,  a.     [Heinous.] 

hair,    *haire,    *heer,    *her,    'here,  s. 

[A.S.  lucr,  her;  cogn.  with  Dut.  knttr;  Icel. 
hdr ;  Dan.  liaar ;  Sw.  har.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

"The  ludiausof  Taucuylabo  weore  their  A.i(>'<-  long 
downe  to  their  kuees." — ilackluyt :  Voyagt-t,  iiL  «:'. 

*  (2)  A  kind  of  cloth  or  garment  made  of 
haircloth. 

"  And  therto  sbe  had  on  an  haire." 

livmaunt  of  the  Bote. 

(3)  A  single  filament  of  hair. 

"  And  beauty  dra^va  na  with  a  single  hair.* 

Prpc :  Rape  of  Vie  Lock,  IL  28. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Anything  proverbially  small  or  fine ;  a 
very  small  distance  or  degree.  [Hair- 
breadth.) 

"  If  I  swerve  a  hair  from  truth." 

Shakcip:  Troilut  &  Cretsida,  IIL  2. 

*(2)  Course,  direction,  order,  tendency, 
grain  (from  the  hair  naturally  falling  in  a 
certain  direction). 

'•  If  you  should  fight,  yon  go  a^lnst  the  hnir  ot  your 
profeasion." — Shakegp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iL  3. 


n,  TechnicaUg ; 

L,  AntU.t&Phys.:  The stnictnre la analogoiu 
to  that  of  the  t«eth,  the  hair-fidlirtc  being  an 
inversion  of  the  skin,  an  the  to<ith-f(>llicle  in  of 
the  mucous  membraue,  and  U  formed  like 
dentine  by  the  conversion  of  jmlp  enclosed  iu 
a  follicle,  the  external  and  denaest  (tait  being 
the  bulb,  tlie  tioft  interior  the  pulp.  Haire, 
like  the  nails,  are  horny  protulteruuces  from 
the  epidermis,  and  sliow  two  parts,  the  ctrti- 
cal  or  investing  (homy),  and  .tlie  medul- 
lary (the  pithy  interior),  var^'ing  iu  difter- 
ent  animals,  from  the  hedge-hog  and  p<3rcu- 
pine  to  Die  miisk-deer.  Human  hair  in  com- 
posed of  a  tube  of  liomy  fibrous  eubstflnce, 
with  a  centi-al  medulla  em-losing  pignKot 
cells ;  outside  all  are  scales  like  tiles  on  ft  roof, 
forming  delicate  lines  on  the  liair-surfaces, 
trausverse,  oblique,  or  sjiiral.  Emotion  iias 
been  known  to  turn  the  hair  witite  in  a  single 
night,  but  of  all  the  animal  tissues  it  is  the 
most  durable,  being  found  very  perfect  in 
Egyptian  mummies  nearly  4,000  years  old. 

^[  Darwin  points  out  an  apparent  correlation 
between  hair  and  teeth. 

2.  Bot.  :  Minute  transparent  filiform  acute 
processes,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  tnore 
or  less  elongated,  and  arranged  in  a  single  row. 
Ihey  are  formed  by  the  ejiideiTiiis,  and  may 
consist  of  a  single  cell,  a  cell-row,  a  cell-sur* 
face,  or  a  cell-mass,  lliey  may,  on  the  one 
hand,  be  simide  or  lymphatic;  or,  on  tlie 
other,  may  be  glandular.  They  are  of  ^Ttrioofl 
t^'pes :  thus  there  may  be  stellate,  scabrous, 
uncinated  liairs,  &c. 

3.  Comm. :  Curled  hair  for  stuffing  sofas, 
cushions,  i;c,  is  carded  by  hand-cards,  which 
straigliten,  disentangle,  and  cleau  It ;  this  ia 
taken  iu  bunches  and  spun  into  a  rope,  the 
next  top,  as  the  bunch  is  called,  being  inter- 
placed  with  the  loose  strands  of  the  former. 
The  rope  is  wound  on  a  wheel,  and  the  eoil 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
dried  in  a  hot  oven.  The  roi>es  are  tlieu  un- 
twisted, the  hairs  torn  ajiart,  and  are  ready  to 
form  stuffing.  Curled-hair  cords  are  also  used 
for  clothes-lines,  and  when  line  for  lishing- 
lines.  Long  and  fine  horse-hairs  are  used  for 
the  bows  of  violins  and  other  instruments  of 
this  class  ;  also  for  making  hair-cloth  (q.v.). 

4.  Fire-arms:  A  spring  or  other  contrivance 
in  one  form  of  rifle  or  pistol-lock,  whieli  ia 
freed  by  the  hair-trigger,  and,  striking  with 
the  tumbler-catch,  releases  the  tumbler. 

%  (1)  Not  worth  a  hair :  Of  no  value. 

(2)  To  a  hair :  To  an  extreme  nicety. 

(3)  To  split  hairs :  To  cavil  or  qoibbleabont 
trifles  ;  to  be  over-nice. 

(4)  Both  of  a  hair:  Both  alike. 

hair-bracket,  s. 

Ship-build.  :  A  moulding  which  is  inserted 
at  the  back  of  or  runs  aft  from  the  figure- 
head, 

hair-brainedy  a.    [HAB&-BRAiNBXk] 

hair-branch,  a. 

Bot. :  Ha\ing  ^^llose  branches. 
llair-hranch  tree: 

Bot. :  Trichocludus  criniiuSt  a.  C^ie  genus  of 
the  Hamamelidaces. 

hair-breadth,  *  halre-breadth,&  &  a. 

A*  A^i  subfJaiUive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  breadth  or  diameter  of 
a  hair ;  a  very  Email  or  minute  distance, 
amongst  the  Jews  reckoned  at  ^  of  an  inch. 

2.  Bot, :  The  twelfth  j-art  of  a  line.  (Bind- 
ley.)   A  third  of  the  Jewish  estimate.    [l.j 

"  Seven  hundred  choeen  men  left-hauded  could  sling 
stouesat  an  hair-Urtmlth,  aud  uot  \ii\s3.''—Judgeaxx.  \&. 

"R,  As  adj. :  Of  the  breadth  of  a  hair;  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  or  close. 

"  Hia  hair-breadth  'scapes  aud  all  his  daring  adiemea.*' 
C-jwper  :  Tirocinium,  S30. 

hair-broom,  s.  a  broom  or  brash  made 
of  hair. 

hair-brush,  s.  A  brush  for  dressing  and 
smoothing  the  hair;  they  are  made  of  bristles 
assorted  by  colour,  strength,  and  quality,  and 
put  up  in  a  superior  manner,  hard,  soft,  or 
silky,  according  to  puri>ose  or  taste.  The 
better  class  are  trepanned,  a  mode  of  fastening 
the  bunches  without  gluing  a  veneer  over  the 
wires. 

hair-eells,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  {Of  the  ear):    Epithelial    cells    sor- 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  aire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pit 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sdn :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe^e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 


hairbell— haivers 
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mounted  by  a  brush  of  fine,  short,  KtitT 
hairlets.  Tliero  are  two  rows  of  them.  '1  he 
outer  hair-cells  ;uo  parallel  to,  and  the  inner 
ones  applied  iigainat  the  inner  side  of  the  roda 
of  Corti  iu  the  ear. 

balr-COmpass,  «.  A  p;ur  of  diviJera, 
one  of  the  legs  of  whitli  ia  proviiled  with  a 
set  screw  and  spring,  admitting  of  very  nice 
adjustment. 

hair-cord,  s. 

Fabric :  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  the  warp  of 
which  eousista  of  corded  ribs. 

halr-dlvider,  s.    [IIair-compass.) 

hair-dresser,  s.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
dress  and  cut  the  liair ;  a  barber. 

hair-dyo,  s.  A  preparation  used  for  dye- 
ing or  altering  the  colour  of  the  hair, 

hair-flag.  s. 

Bat. :  The  genua  Plocamiura. 

hair-glove,  s.  A  glitve  or  covering  for 
the  hand,  used  for  rubbing  the  skin  while  in 
the  bath. 

hair-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Aira  (q.v.)L 

•  hair-lace,  *  here-lace,  s.  A  fillet  or 
band  lor  tying  up  the  hair.  {SkelUm:  Elinour 
Bumming.) 

hair-licben,  «. 

Pathol.  :  Lichen  pilaris^  a  species  of  lichen 
in  whieli  the  papulie  appear  only  at  the  roots 
of  the  haii-s.  It  is  often  due  to  derangement 
of  the  stomacli,  especially  from  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

halr-like.  a.    Like  or  resembling  hair ; 

Teiy  line. 

hair-line,  s. 

1.  The  fine  line  or  up-stroke  of  a  letter. 

2.  A  kind  of  type  having  all  fine  face-lines. 

3.  A  fishing-line  of  horse-hair, 

*  hair-needle,  s.    A  hair-pin  (q.v.). 

hair-oil,  s.  Perfumed  oil  used  in  dressing 
the  liair. 

hair-pencil,  s.  A  fine  brush  for  paint- 
ing. Small  tults  of  liair  inserted  into  quills. 
The  hairs  of  the  camel,  fitcli,  sable,  badger, 
squirrel,  martin,  minever,  European  polecixt, 
raccoon,  goat,  and  other  animals,  are  used  for 
brushes  of  different  qualities.  A  small  tuft  of 
the  hairs  is  collected  with  the  points  all  in  one 
direction,  and  the  bunch  is  bound  with  a 
strong  thread,  and  passed  point  first  through 
a  wet  quill,  aoithat  the  point  projects  to  the 
required  distance.  The  quill  shrinks  tightly 
upon  the  bunch  in  drying.  The  various  sizes 
require  tlie  quills  of  the  crow,  pigeon,  goose, 
turkey,  or  awan.  Larger  bunches  are  secured 
in  tin.  Principally  used  by  artists  in  water- 
colouis,  and  to  some  extent  by  house  and  sign 
paiutei-s  in  fine  work. 

hair-picker,  s.  A  machine  for  cleansing 
and  .straighteiiiiig  hair  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses. 

hair-pin,  s. 

1.  A  pin  used  in  txatening  up  the  hair.  A 
corking- pin. 

2.  A  forked  pin  cominouly  used  by  ladies  in 
securing  the  braids  or  bands  of  hair. 

hair-pointed,  a. 

Bot.  :  Terminating  in  a  very  fine  weak  point, 
as  the  leaves  of  many  mosses. 

hair-pyrites,  s. 

Miti. :  A  native  sulphuret  of  nickel  which 
occura  iu  capillary  filaments  of  a  yellow-gray 
colour. 

hair-rope,  s.  A  rope  made  of  hair  twisted 
iogethsr. 

Jlair-rope  pldcer:  A  machine  for  unwinding 
and  picking  to  pieces  hair-rope  which  has  been 
twisted,  wetted,  and  baked  to  give  a  perma- 
nent curl  to  the  hair. 

hair-salt,  s. 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  the  workmen  in 
tlie  mines  of  Mria  in  Carniola  to  Epsoraite, 
which  there  occurs  in  silky  fibres. 

hair-seating,  s.  A  kind  of  hair-cloth 
mixed  with  cotton  interwoven,  used  ftir  the 
seats  of  chairs,  couches,  &c. 


hair-Shaped,  a. 

J}ot(inii : 

1.  The  same  as  filiform,  but  more  delicate, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  hair. 

2.  Finely  ramified  ;  used  of  the  Inflorescence 
of  some  grasses,    (Liiulky.) 

hair-shirt,  a. 

Eccles.  (t  Ch.  Hist. :  Tlie  hair-shirt  Is  an  in- 
strument of  penance,  made  of  horse-hair ; 
strictly  speaking  it  is  a  broad  band  ratlier 
than  a  shirt,  aud  is  worn  round  the  loins, 
atfonling  the  wearer  continual  occasion  of 
morti[lcation.  Ascetic  writers  strongly  recom- 
mend it  as  a  remedy  for  temptations  against 
purity.  Roman  theologians  see  in  Ps.  xxxv. 
13  the  first  instance  of  its  use.  Formerly  the 
pnictice  of  weai'iiig  such  uncomfortable  gar- 
ments was  much  more  common,  even  among 
the  laity,  than  it  is  in  what  ascetic  writers 
call  "  these  ellenunate  times,"  when  the  use 
of  the  hair-shirt  is  confined  to  the  severer  re- 
ligious orders.  Among  the  Carthusians  it 
forms  part  of  each  mouk'a  ordinary  appareL 

hair-side,  s. 

Leather-man. :  The  grain  side. 

hair-sieve,  s.  A  sieve  or  strainer  with  a 
haircloth  bottom. 

hair-space,  s. 

Print. :  The  thinnest  space  used  by  printers. 

hair- splitter,  s.  One  who  makes  very 
minute  or  nice  distinctions. 

"  It  la  not  the  c-ivUMug  hnirsplUter.'—De  Qutncey  ■ 
Autiibit"j.  Sketches.  1.  OL 

hair-splitting,  s.tia. 

A.  As  sxihst. :  The  act  or  practice  of  making 
or  insisting  upon  very  minute  distinctioua  in 
argument. 

B,  As  adj. :  Given  to  making  very  minute 
distinctions  in  argument ;  quibbling. 

hair-spring,  s. 

HoroL:  The  recoil  spring  of  a  watch-ba- 
lance. It  is  made  of  tine  steel  wound  upon 
reels  like  tlircjid.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  a 
round  hair,  but  under  a  glass  it  is  seen  to  be  a 
flat  steel  ribbon,  about  j^/^  of  an  inch  in 
tlii(tkness,  or  about  one-half  the  thickness  of 
an  average  human  hair.  In  a  straight  line  it 
is  a  foot  long,  it  weighs  raiss  of  »  pound 
Troy. 

hair-streak,  s. 

Eiitom, :  The  English  name  of  the  buttei-fly 
genus  Thecla.  which  belongs  to  the  Lycanidte. 
Tlie  Black  Hair-streak  is  Thecli  W.  album; 
the  Brown  Hair-streak,  T.  betnlce;  the  Dark 
Hair-streak,  T.  pruni;  the  Green  Hair-streak, 
T.  rtiln;  and  the  Purple  Hair-streak,  T. 
qiiercus, 

hair-stroke,  j*.  a  hair-line  in  penman- 
ship ;  a  ceriph. 

hair-tail,  a. 

Ichth.  :  The  genus  Trichiurus,  which  belongs 
tn  the  Cepnlidie,  or  Ribbon  Fishes.  The  Silvery 
Uair-tail,  Trichiurua  leptarus,  is  sometimes 
twelve  feet  long.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  aud 
has  been  taken  on  the  British  coast. 

hair-trigger,  s.  The  secondary  trigger 
of  a  gun,  wliose  movement  is  effected  by  a 
very  slight  force,  and  unlocks  a  secondary 
spring  device  called  a  hair.     [Haib,  II.  4.] 

hair-worker,  s.  One  who  makes  brace- 
lets, brooches,  earrings,  &;c.,  out  of  human 
hair. 

hair's-hreadth,  s.    The  same  as  Hair- 

llRBADTH  (q.v.). 

hair'-bell,  s.    [Harebell.) 

hair'-cloth,  5.  [Eng.  hair,  and  doth.]  Stuff 
or  elolli  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  hair,  and 
used  for  the  covering  of  chairs,  couches, 
cushions,  Sic.  In  the  form  of  a  shirt  it  was 
formerly  much  used  in  penance.  Horse-hair 
for  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  is  principally 
derived  from  South  America.  It  is  tirst  soi-ted 
according  to  c^ilour,  and  then  hackled.  A 
number  of  tufts  are  then  placed  between  the 
teeth  of  two  cards,  and  the  longer  hairs  re- 
moved by  liand,  so  as  to  leave  only  tliose  of 
uniform  length.  Hair  is  curled  by  forming  it 
into  a  rope,  which  is  afterwards  boiled,  and 
then  baked  so  as  to  set  the  kink  in  the  hairs. 
Haircloth  is  made  from  the  longer  and  better 
varieties.  The  hair  is  fli-st  dyed,  usually  of  a 
black  colour,  and  is  merely  employed  as  the 


weft  of  tlie  clutli,  Iho  warp  being  composed o( 
cotton  or  linen  thread,  according  to  quality 
and  purpose, 

"They  Btcniiwd  tho  mine  betweeue  wben  they  list 

oue  wlillo  wltli  MickH  niid  luiircloth,  otbtrrwbllea  witl 

ilores. '— /'.  Holland:  Uviut.  p.  tfbO. 

haircloth-100m«  «.  Tlie  warp  of  the 
web  is  of  black  linen  yarn  ;  the  hair  weft  is 
thrown  with  a  long  hooked  boxwood  shuttle, 
or  a  long  rod  having  a  catch  hook  at  its  end. 
The  weaver  passes  tho  shuttle  through  the 
shuttle-way  when  it  is  opened  by  the  trca^Ues ; 
a  child  presents  a  hair  to  the  catch  of  the 
shuttle,  and  the  weaver  draws  it  through  the 
shed  and  beats  it  up  by  two  motions  of  the 
batten.  The  hairs  are  laid  in  a  trough  of 
water  to  keep  them  supple.  The  warp  is 
dressed  with  paste,  and  the  haircloth  ia  well 
hot- calendered  to  give  it  lustre. 

"haire,  s.    [IIair.J 

*  haired,  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -ed."J  Having  hair; 
generally  in  composition,  as  black -Aaired, 
light-^taira/,  long-AiairetZ,  &a 

*  hair'-en,  a.    [Eng.  hair  ;  -en.]    Made  of  hair. 

"HIb  hairen  ehirC  uud  Lis  aacetia  dteL"— ,r«r»ntt 
Taylor. 

*  hair* -hung,  a.  [Eng.  hair^  aud  ftwnj?.] 
Suspended  or  hanging  by  a  hair. 

"  Xfau.  whose  (ate  .  .  . 
Endleaa.  halrhunfi.  brceze-Bhaken.  oertbe  gulf 
A  mumeut  txemblea."  i'oui^. 

hair'-i-ness,  s.    [Eng.  hairy;  -mess.l 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hairy  ;  tlie  state  of  abounding  or  being  covered 
with  hair. 

"The  tutirinetx  therefore  will  be  occasloneil  In  those 
parts  wlie>e  tli<.-  uiutUer  faucied  it  to  be."  -£H&by  :  Qf 
Bodu-a,  ch.  xxxviiu 

2.  Bot. :  Having  liairs  rather  longer  and  more 
rigid  than  those  of  a  downy  or  pubescent 
plant.     Example,  Galeopsis  Tetmhit. 

hair'-less.  a.  [Eng.  hair;  -less.]  Destitut< 
of  or  wanting  V^air  ;  bald. 

"  White  uiiaxda  have  aruied  their  tbln  and  hairlM 

BCftlpS 

AgaUist  thy  majeety." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  liL  2. 

*  hair'-let,  s.  [Eng.  hair;  dimin.  suff.  -let.' 
A  little  hair. 

"  A  strouger  lena  reveals  to  you  certain  tiniest  Jtair 
iett."—0.  hiiot :  JliUdiemarch,  bk-  i,  ch.  vt. 

hair'-port^-der,  «.  [Eng.  hair,  and  poioder.] 
A  scented  powder  made  of  tine  flour  or  starch, 
used  for  sprinkling  the  hair ;  its  use  is  uow 
coiitined  to  men-servants. 

"  Our  eAFth.  even  in  the  microscope,  appeared  to 
consist  of  ft8  smaU  i-articles.  oa  the  finest  fuurpouideT 
to  the  naked  iyc"~lioyl€  :  Works,  iii.  \<A. 

hairst,  s.    [Seedef.]    Harvest.    {Burns:  Bal 

loween.) 

hair'-worm,  s.     [Eng.  hair,  and  worm,.] 

Zoology : 

1,  {Sing.)  The  genus  Gordins  (q.v.). 

2.  (PZ.)  The  order  Gordiaceie  (q.v.). 

"Neither  uliginoua  coats.  pii.it-wurm&,  acarl,  Aair 
worms."— lirowne  :  Cents'  Qarden,  ch.  iv. 

hair'-3^,  a.    [Eng.  hair;  -y.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Overgrown  or  covered  with  hair. 

•■The  tail  of  the  latter  fstoat]  is  aiways  tipt  witt 
black,  ia  lnugi-r  In  iJioiioitioii  tu  tlie  bulk  of  the 
niiiui;U.  aid  more  luiiry.^— Pennant :  British  Zoology  . 
Stoul. 

2.  Consisting  of  hair. 

3.  Resembling  hair  ;  hairlike. 

'•  A  hairy  comet,  threatenliip  death  and  ruin." 

J/tiwoiger ;   Cnnatural  Coml/nt,  L  L 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  short,  weak,  thin 
hnirs,  as  the  leaf  of  Prwiella  vuigarit, 
{Lindlcy.) 

haith,  interj.  [A  corrupt  of  faith  (q.v.).]  A 
jietty  oath  :  in  faith. 

"  And  wh*n  her  lovely  form  I  se*. 
Oh.  hailh,  she  8  douljly  dear  atiiln  I "" 

Bums .  ni  Aye  Ca'  I*. 

hal-tsai'.  s.  (Chinese.]  A  viscous  substance 
used  by  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  glue  oi 
varnish.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
an  algal,  Flocaria  tenax.  Called  also  Chin- 
chon. 


hai'-ver^,  ha'-verf , 

chatter,  gossip. 


[Haveb.J    Idle  talk. 


"  Wl"  cl.ivers  and  hairers. 
'We:irlnk'  the  ilay  aw.a'." 
Burns  :  To  the  Oudeiffi/e  o'    K'aurftrrf^e  Boum. 


tiStl,  \>6^i  p6at,  i6^l;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  ben«h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-«Uui.  -tlam  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -jton  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sloos,  -clous  =  shiis.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d«L 
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haj— halesia 


liaj*  hadj,  s.  [Arab,  haj  =  a  pilprim  to  Mecca, 
jiilgi-ima^'o  to  Mecca,  the  Mecca  caravan  ;  cf. 
also  lutjj,  hajjut  =  a  pilgrimage  to  MeccJi.  ]  A 
pilgriinatje  to  Mecca. 

lia'-Je,  ha'-g^e,  s.    [Arab.] 

Zool.:  The  Egyptian  Hooded  Snake,  Naia 
htije.  It  is  very  venomous,  and  of  the  same 
genus  as  the  Indian  Cobra. 

lia'~ji,Iia'-jee,Iiad'-gi.  had -gee,  s.  [From 

Arab,  haj  (q.v.).]  A  pilgrim  to  Mecca.  The 
true  Arabic  is,  however,  liaj  for  a  male  i)il- 
grim,  and  hajjat  for  a  female  one.    (Catafago.) 

hS-j'-i-lig,  5.      [HCLEIXJIE.J 

hake  (1),  haalc,  s.  [Norw.  hakefisk  —  hook- 
lisli— t.g.,  a  lisli  with  a  liooked  imder-jaw, 
from  /lafce  =  a  liook  ;  cf.  A.S.  hacod  =  a  pike  ; 
Ger.  heckt;  M.  H.  tier,  hechet;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hxichit  =  a  pike.] 

Ichth. :  Merlucius  vulgaris,  a  fish  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  cod  and  the  coal- 
flsh.  It  has  ten  an<l  twenty-nine  rays  in  each 
of  the  two  dorsal  tins,  eleven  in  the  pectoral 
ones,  seven  in  the  ventral  ones,  twenty- 
one  in  the  anal  tins,  and  nineteen  in  the  t:ul. 
Tlie  body  is  dusky-brown  above,  lighter  be- 
neath. It  grows  to  between  three  and  four 
feet  in  length.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Southern 
Europe. 

"The  coA9t  U  stored  wltb  noAckrel  and  haJu."— 
Carew  :  Survey  qf  Carnwell, 

hake  (2),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  lazy  fellow. 

*  hake  (3),  s.  [Icel.  haki;  Sw.  hake;  Dan. 
huge.]     A  hook,  a  pot-hook. 

hake  (4),  s.     [Hack  (3),  a.) 

1.  A  rack  for  feeding  cattle  or  horses. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  cheeses. 

hake  (5),  s.  (Hackle,  s.]  As  much  flax  or 
hemp  as  is  hackled  at  once. 

"  This  h«Rd  of  hair— a  hake 
Of  undressed  tow,  for  colour  and  quantity. " 

li.  DT^jwning :  Christmas  Eve.  xit. 

hake,  v.t.  [Hake  (2),  s.]  To  idle  or  loiter 
about ;  to  live  lazily. 

ha'-ke-a,  *.  [Named  by  Schreber  after  Baron 
Hake,  a  patron  of  the  botanical  gardens  at 
EanoTer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Proteaceae,  tribe  Follicu- 
lares,  family  Grevillidie.  More  than  100 
species  are  known,  all  of  them  tall  shrubs  or 
small  trees  from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

ha'-kem,  ha'-kim,  s.  [Arab,  haki-m  —  a  sage, 
a  philosopher  ;  a  doctor  of  medicine,]  A  term 
generally  used  iu  English  books  describing 
feie  East  for  a  physician. 

Ha' -  kem  -  ite.  s.  [See  def.]  Relating  to 
Hakem. 

1.  Gen. :  Relating  to  Hakem,  a  Fatimide 
caliph,  who  ruled  in  Egypt  from  a.d.  996  to 
1021. 

2.  Spec. :  Relating  to"  astronomical  tables 
pnblislied  while  he  reigned.  Some  of  these 
were  constructed  by  Ebn  Yunis,  others  by 
Abul-Wefa  about  a.d.  1000. 

*  hake-ney,  s.  &  a.    [Hackney.) 

nakes'-dame,  5.  [Eng.  hake,  and  dame.]  In 
Curnwall  the  name  given  to  a  fish  of  the  cod 
family,  the  Forked  Hake,  or  Great  Forked 
Beard,  Phycis  furcatus. 

•  hake-ton,  5.    [Haco.ueton.] 

•  h^k'-Ot,  s.  [Eng.  hake;  dimin.  suff.  -ot.]  A 
fish  of  tlie  hake  kind. 

ha-la'-cha,  s.  [Heb.  HDVt  (haldkah)  =  the 
rule  by  which  to  go,  the  binding  precept,  the 
authoritative  law,  from  "^bri  (halak)=  to  go.] 

Hebrew  Lit. :  One  of  two  branches  of  expo- 
sition in  the  Midrash  or  most  ancient  Jewish 
e^tposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
being  the  Hagada  (q.v.).  The  object  of  ihe 
Halacha  was  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  the 
Mosaic  law  upon  matters  to  which  it  did  not 
directly  allude, 

ha-lach'-ic,  a.  [Heb.  halacha ;  suff.  -ic] 
Relating  to  or  containing  the  Halacha  (q.v.). 

balachlc-exegesis,  s. 

Hebrew  Lit. :  Exegesis  (interpretation)  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  Old  Testament  generally, 


HALBERDS. 


on  the  principle  of  the  Halacha  (q.v.)*    (Gijis- 
burg.) 

h&-lad'-ro-ni^, «.  [Gr.  oAaipo^o?  (haladromos) 
=  tlie  bounding  race,  in  zoology,  from  oAAojaai 
(kalloiiuii)  =  a  8i)ring,  a  bound,  or  from  oA? 
(Jials)  =  the  sea,  and  Spo^os  (dromos)  =  a 
course,  a  running,  a  race.] 

Oniith. :  A  geiins  of  natatorial  birds,  family 
Procellariihe  (Petrels).  They  are  found  in 
New  Zealand. 

ha^la'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  hal(o);  suff.  -(Uton.) 
I'hot.  :  An  appearance,  as  of  a  halo  of  light, 
surrounding  the  edge  of  a  dark  object  in  a 
photographic  picture  developed  upon  iodide 
of  silver,  and  causing  a  di.sagreeable,  unnatural 
hai-dness  to  the  outline. 

hal'-berd,  h^'-bert,  •  hol-berd,  s.     [0. 

Fr.  halcbarde,  from  M.  H.  Ger.  helmbarte, 
halenbarte;  Ger.  hellebarte  =  an  axe  to  cleave 
a  helmet,  as  if  derived  from  Ger.  Mm—h 
helmet,  and  barie  =  a 
broad  axe.  But  the  real 
meaning  is  a  long  - 
handled  axe,  from  M.  H. 
Ger.  Jialm  —  a  handle, 
barte  —  a  broad  axe. 
(Skeat.)]  A  weapon  for- 
merly much  used  by 
soldiers,  consisting  of  a 
pole  about  five  feet  in 
length,  surmounted  by 
a  hend  of  steel,  partly 
crescent  -  shaped.  The 
pole-axe  was  its  proto- 
type. It  took  a  great 
variety  of  fanciful  forms, 
and  was  occasionally  decorated  with  gilding, 
the  blade  being  frequently  perforated  with 
ornamental  devices.  It  ultimately  became  a 
mere  decorative  weapon,  to  be  used  for  dis- 
play in  public  ceremonials,  and  as  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  home  troops,  or  palatial 
guardsmen.  It  now  only  survives  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  borne  by  town  officers  when  in 
attendance  on  borough  magistrates. 

"The  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  muBkeb 
pike,  and  hatb9rt."—^acaula!f  :  ffUt.  Eng..  ch.  xili. 

^  To  send  to  tlie  halberds :  To  cause  to  be 
flogged.  The  force  of  the  expression  lies  in 
the  fact  that  at  one  time  soldiers  were  tied  to 
halberds  fixed  in  the  ground  to  receive  their 
punishment.     (Voyle.) 

halberd-headed,  halbert-headed, 
halberd-shaped,  a. 

Bot. :  [Hastate]. 

halberd-weed,  5.     Neurolaena. 

hal-ber-dier',  s.  [Fr.  hakberdier.]  One  who 
is  armed  with  or  carries  a  halbert. 

"Behiud   him   march   the  halberdiers,   before  him 
sound  the  druma." 

Macaulay :  Spanish  Armada. 

*  hSl9e,  5.  [Gr.  iAs  QiaU)  =  the  sea.]  A  salt 
liquor  made  of  the  entrails  of  flsh  ;  pickle, 
brine,  &c 

hal'-9y-dn,  •  hal'-^i-on,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  hal- 
qfo/i,  dlcyoti  =  a  kingfisher ;  Gr.  aAicvuli',  aXxvuiv 
{aUciLon,  halkiuin),ivoixi  the  popular  belief  that 
the  weather  was  always  calm  when  the  king- 
fishers were  breeding.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  The  kingfisher.  It  was  popularly 
supposed  that  these  birds  nested  and  laid  their 
eggs  in  seaweed,  &c,,  floating  on  the  sea,  and 
that  they  had  the  power  of  calming  the  sea. 

"  Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  lUAin." 

Courper  :  Table  Talk,  &66. 

2.  Fig. :  Calm,  peace,  quietness. 


II.  Zool. :  A  genus  of  Alcedinidae,  sometimes 
called  Halcyonidse  (Kingfishers),  sub-family 
Alcedininae  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  long,  very 
straight,  cylindrical,  the  sides  widened,  the 
base  more  or  less  depressed.  Halcyon  leuco- 
cephalus  is  found  in  India. 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  halcyon 
or  kingfisher. 

"  From  their  halcyon  beaks.' 

Shakcsp. :  Lear.  11.  2. 

2.  Peaceful,  calm,  happy,  pleasant.  [Hal- 
cyon-days.] 

"  Hurried  from  the  halcyon  cot. 
Where  luuocetice  iiresides." 

Cunninffhatn  ■  The  ContemplatUt. 


halcyon  bill,  halcyon's  bill,  s.    The 

bill  of  a  kinglialicr.  It  wat>  an  old  tiuperstt- 
tion,  which  Browne,  in  iiis  Vulgar  Rrrours 
(bk.  lii.,  ch.  X.),  flays  is  '"'  yet  not  made  out  by 
reason  or  experience,"  that  the  body  of  a  king- 
flslier,  hung  up  so  as  to  move  freely,  would 
always  turn  its  bre^ist  to  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  was  blowing. 

"  But  now,  how  Btands  the  wind  t 
Into  wluit  comer  \ieen  luy  luUcvon't  bill  $ 
Ila  !  t<i  t)itf  i-Hst "!  yes  ;  b^c  how  etniid  the  viuicet 
Eiv^t  Am  I  by  soutli.'     Marlowe  :  Jew  of  Malta.  L  I. 

halcyon-days,  s.  pi. 

1.  (.See  extract.) 

"Thehftlcyoneo  fire  of  great  nftme and  muchnuurked. 
Tbey  hiy  ami  alt  alxiut  niid-wluter  wheu  dnle«  be 
shorteab;  and  the  time  whiles  tbey  are  broudie  Is 
called  the  halcyon  dnies:  lor  durtuir  that  fteasun  tht- 
sea  Is  cann  find  navigable,  enix-clalTy  tii  the  coaat  of 
bl.;lUe. ■■—/».  Uoltand:  Plinie.  bk.  x..  ch.  xxxll. 

2.  Days  or  a  time  of  peace,  quiet,  and  tran- 
quillity. 

"  If  AnnaVhappy  reign  you  praise, 
Pray,  not  a  word,  at  hulcyon-dayt.' 

Swift :  ApoHo't  BdieL 

*  h^-9J^-6'-ni-an,  a.  [Eng.  halcyon;  -ian.'] 
Halcyon,  peaceful,  calm,  tranquil,  quiet. 

"  Those  peaceful  and  halcyonian  days,  which  the 
church  enjoyed  for  many  years."— J/«de  .'  On  Church**, 
p.  62. 

hal-9y-6n'-i-d8B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halcyon 
(q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee] 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  and 
others  to  the  family  of  birds  called  in  English 
Kingfishers.  It  is  the  same  as  Alcedinida: 
(q.v.). 

hfil'-^y-On-oid,  a.  [Gr.  dieAudi-eioi'  (alkuo- 
neion),  a\xv6vtov  (alkuonion)  =  a  zoophyte  like 
the  halcyon's  nest,  and  etSos  =  form.] 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Alcyonidae.  A  better 
spelling  is  Aleyonoid. 

hal-9y-or'-nis,  s.     [Gr.  a^xvav  (flUcudn)^ 

the  king^sher,  and  opva  (omis)—  a  bird.] 

Pakeont.  :  A  genua  of  fossil  birds,  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  Alcedinidae  ^King- 
fishei-s).  Halcyomis  toliapicua  is  found  in  the 
London  clay  (Eocene). 

*  hald,  V,  &  8.    [Hold,  v,  &  s.} 

*  hald-en,  pa.  par.    [Holden.] 

hale,    *  hail«    *  haile,    *  haill,    *  hell, 
*  heyl,  a.  &  s.     [Icel.  heill;  few.  hel;  IJan. 
heel ;  eogn.  with  A.S.  hdl  =  whole.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Whole,  sound  ;  in  health  and  safety ;  not 
inapaired  in  health. 

"  Laat  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing." 

Swift :  On  JJnaCh  qf  Dr.  Svift 

2.  Whole,  perfect,  entire,  unbroken,  unio. 
jured. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Health,  safety,  welfare. 

"  All  heedless  ot  his  dearest  hale." 

Speiuer :  Atiropel.KO.. 

hale,  *  halen,  *  halie,  *halien,  v.t.  k  i 

[A.S.  holian,  geholian  —  to  accjuire,  get ;  cogn, 
with  O.  Sax.  halon  =  to  bring,  fetch;  Dut. 
halen  =  io  draw,  pull;  Dan.  hale;  Sw.  hala  ; 
Ger.  holen  =  to  haul  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  holon,  hal&n 
=  to  fetch.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  drag  or  pull  by  force ;  to 
haul. 

"  Four  moued  Uons  hale. 
The  sluggish  wheels. " 

Keats:  Endymion.  11.  US. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  drag  or  pull  with  force  ;  to 
haul. 

"  Brtweene  this  plucking  and  halinff.  there  was  d« 
strength  left  iu  the  midst." — P.  Solland  :  Livius,  p.  83. 

hale,  s.  [Hale,  v.]  The  act  of  haling  or 
hauling  ;  a  strong  pull ;  a  haul. 

hale-cret,  s.    [Allecret.] 

haledsch,  s.    [Hilelgie.] 

hale'-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  hale,  a. ;  -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hale  or  sound; 
safety  ;  wholeness. 

hal'-er,   s.     [Eng.   hale,   v.;   -er.)     One  who 

dnigs,  pulls,  or  hauls  ;  a  hauler. 

har-le^'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Ellis  after  Dr. 
Stei'hen  Hales,  F.R.S.,  who,  in  1745,  published 
a  work  on  vegetable  statics.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Styracaceffi,  tribe  Styracefie. 
It  contains  the  snowdrop  or  silver-bell  trees 
of  the  United  States.      Tliey  are  shrubs  or 


fi.te,  fS.t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go^  poly 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ynite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    fe,  co  =  e ;  ey  -  a,    qu  =  kw« 
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•mail  trees,  with  two  or  three  flowers,  bearing 
a  certain  rfseinltlance  to  those  of  snowdrops. 
Tlioy  appear  nil  along  tho  stem  before  tin; 
leavea  come  out,  and  are  succeeded  by  bunches 
of  pretty,  larg»-winged,  juiceless  drupes. 

tUdfG  silent),  *halfe.  s.,  a.,  fi  adv.  [A.S. 
healf,  half;  co^'n.  with  Dut.  half;  Icel.  hdlfr; 
Goth,  luilhs  ;  (icr.  halb  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  halp  ;  Sw. 
half;  Dan.  halv.^ 

A.  Aa  substantive : 

1.  One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  thing;  a 
moiety.  (It  is  used  of  quantity,  extent, 
amount,  distance,  or  of  anything  capable  of 
beinj;  divided  in  fact  or  in  idea.) 

"  When  a  sqiiartf  cut  In  7io?f'cs  iniikes  two  trlnngles, 
thoHo  two  triniiitles  are  still  only  the  two  halves  o£  tlie 
square."— CZrtrtti.-  Oil  the  Attributes,  iirop.  8. 

*  2.  A  side,  a  part. 

•Loke   iijiou   thy  lyft  half  qaath   hue.    \o  war  he 
BtantUth. 
Ich  lokeJ  oil  mylyltfcoV,  aa  theladyenietiulite." 
Piera  Plowman,  p.  24. 

3.  A  term  at  school. 

••  Ittmsstopped  the  boats  this  half:'~SirO.  C.  LewU: 
Letters,  p.  a. 

1[  Properly  followed  by  of,  but  the  preposi- 
tion is  commonly  omitted  :  as  in  half  a  pound, 
half  an  acre,  half  «  mile,  &c. 

B,  As  adj. :  Consisting  of  a  half  or  moiety  ; 
Iwing  one  of  two  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 

C  As  adverb: 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  To  the  extent  of  a  half  or  moiety ;  eqaally. 

"  nal/  admiring,  Ao//  ashamed." 

Scott :  Lndy  of  the  Lake,  vL  7. 

2,  To  a  certain  extent  or  degree. 

"  '  Fayi-e  sir.'  said  she.  halfc  lu  disdabiefnl  wise." 
Spenser:  F.  y.,  II.  Ix.  38. 

3,  In  compos.,  partially,  imperfectly,  not 
fully  :  as,  Afl//-tauglit,  /irt//-doue,  &c. 

n.  Bot. :  Sometimes  used  for  one  side,  as 
half  cordate  =  cordate  on  one  side  only. 

II  (1)  In  half  (properly  into  halves) :  aa,  To 
break  in  half. 

(2)  To  C7^  halves:  To  claim  a  moiety  or 
equal  share. 

(3)  To  qo  halves :  To  share  anything  equally 
with  another. 

(4)  Half  and  half: 

A.  As  subst. :  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liquors, 
especially  of  porter  and  ale. 

B.  As  adj. :  Languid,  spiritless.  (See  ex- 
tract under  Hand,  s.  II.  4(3).) 

^  Obvious  compounds :  Half- articulate, 
half-bared,  half-buried,  half-clad,  half-closed, 
half -concealed,  half- dead,  half- divine,  half- 
learned,  half-lifted,  half-lU,  half-mad^  &c 

lialf-baked,  a. 

1,  Lit. :  Not  quite  baked. 

•  2.  Fig.  :  Inexperienced,  raw, 

"  A  sort  (it  half-baked  body."— <7.  Kingiliu  :  Two  Ttart 
Ago.  ch.  iv. 

half-bastlon,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  demi-bastion;  that  halfof  a  bastion 
cut  off  by  the  capital,  consisting  of  one  base 
and  one  front. 

half-batta,  s.  An  East  Indian  term  for 
half-lield  allowance. 

half-beak.  .*«. 

Jchthy:  A  kind  of  Sea  Pike,  the  Hemiram- 
phus.  So  called  from  having  the  lower-jaw 
longer  than  the  upper  one. 

lialf-bent,  .'^.    The  half-cock  of  a  fire-lock. 

half-binding,  5. 

B"ok-blnding  :  A  style  of  binding  in  which 
the  backs  and  corner.s  are  of  leather  and  tiie 
sides  of  paper  or  cloth. 

half-blood,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Relationship  between  two  persons  having 
one  but  not  both  parents  in  common, 

"Whether  a  slater  by  the  half-Mood  sh.T.11  luherit 
before  a  brother's  daughter  by  the  whole-blood  i  " — 

2,  One  bom  of  the  same  father  or  mother 
as  another,  but  not  having  both  parents  in 
common. 

3,  Cue  born  of  a  male  and  female  of  different 
rfiices ;  a  half-breed  (q.v.). 

B,  As  adj. :  Born  of  the  same  father  or 
mother   as    another,    but    not    having   both 

Jiarents  in  common ;  born  of  a  male  and 
emale  of  different  races;  lialf-bred. 


*  half-blooded,  a. 

1.  II;ilf-lir('d  ;  boni  of  a  male  and  female  of 
different  races  or  breeds. 

2.  Partly  of  noble  and  iwrtly  of  mean  birth. 
(Sluikesj). :  Lear,  v.  3. ) 

half-bloom,  s.  A  round  mass  of  iron  as 
it  comes  out  of  tho  finery. 

half- blown,  a.  Having  its  blossom 
partially  exi-andi-d  :  as,  a  half-hlovni  rose. 

half-boardor,  «.  A  day-boarder  at  a 
schoiil ;  a  Bcliolarwlio  dines  at  the  sehool,  but 
does  uut  take  liis  other  meals  nor  sleep  there. 

half -bound,  s. 

Jinfi!.--hiiid. :  A  term  applied  to  a  book  boimd 
in  lialf-liinding  (q.v.). 

*  half-bowl,  s.  A  hemispherical  ball  used 
in  playing  the  game  of  hnlf-liowl  ;  also  that 
game  itself.  It  was  prohibited  under  Edward 
IV. 

half-breadth,  a.    (See  the  compounds.) 

Half-breadth  jdan: 

Shipbuild.:  A  plan  or  top-view  of  one  half 
of  a  ship  divided  by  a  vertical  longitudinal 
section  in  the  lino  of  the  keel.  It  shows  the 
water  lines,  bow  and  buttock  lines,  and  dia- 
gonal line-s  of  construction. 

Half-breadth  staf: 

Shipbuild. :  A  rod  having  marked  upon  it 
half  the  length  of  each  beam  in  the  ship. 

half-bred,  a. 

1.  Born  of  a  sire  of  pure  blood  and  of  a 
mother  of  impure  blood. 

2.  Mongiel,  mean. 

3.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 

good  breeding. 

half-breed,  s. 

A.  As  ituhstantlve: 
Anthropology : 

1.  Gen. :  The  offspring  of  parents  of  differ- 
ent races,  though  the  term  is  usually  con- 
fined to  the  children  of  a  European  and  a 
Red  Indian,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  male  parent  being  white.  Wilson  (Pre- 
historic Man,  ii.  260)  says  that  the  children  of 
an  Indian  and  a  white  wife  are  reported  to  be 
superior  to  other  half-breeds. 

•'The  French  half-breeda  at  the  Red  River  are  & 
gigautlc  race."—  WUson:  PrehUloric  Man.  ii.  262. 

2.  Spec.  (PL):  Two  tribes,  one  at  Red  River 
Settlement,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  other  subsisting  by  hunting.  The  rise  of 
independent  half-breed  tribes  is  specially 
interesting,  as  it  is  *'  the  first  step  towards  the 
evolution  of  a  distinct  race."  Whether  more 
than  the  initiatory  step  will  be  taken  seems 
problematical.  Archdeacon  Hunter,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  at  Red  River,  states  that 
though  tlie  offspring  descended  from  mixeil 
blood  does  not  fail,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  determine  whether  their  descendants  are 
whites  or  half-breeds,  so  that  their  absorption 
is  apparently  ouly  a  question  of  time. 

"Ill  the  field  .  .  .  the  m\ieriorlty  ot  the  ffalf. breeds 
Is  fltrikiugly  manifest."— Wi/*c>n;  Prehistoric  Man, 
il.  264. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Sprung  from  such  a  union  as  that  de- 
scribed under  A.  1. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  connected  with  either  of 
the  tribes  described  under  A.  2. 

"Tlie  B'ltf-breed  buffalo-hii liters  are  uot  to  be 
regarded  as  a|!]>roxi!imting  to  the  uomad  iDdians."— 
WiUim:  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  262. 

half-brother,  .*.  A  brother  by  one  parent, 

but  not  by  both. 

half-cadence,  t. 

Mus. :  A  term  applied  to  a  cadence  when 
the  last  chord  is  the  dominant,  and  is  preceded 
by  the  chord  of  the  tonic.  It  is  also  called  an 
imperfect  cadence.     [Cadence.] 

*  half-cap,  s.  An  imperfect  salute  by 
only  slightly  moving  the  cap. 

"  With  certaiu  half-caps  and  cold  loovlng  nods, 
They  froze  me  iiit"  silence." 

Sh'ikcsp. :  Timon  of  Athens,  it  2. 

half-caponiere,  ^. 

Fort.  :  A  couununication  in  the  di  y  ditch  of 
a  fortress,  constructed  with  but  one  parapet. 

half-caste,  s.  One  born  of  a  European 
father  or  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  mother, 
or  more  rarely  of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan 
father  and  a  European  nujther;  a  Eurasian, 
an  East  Indian. 


*  half  chock,  s.    A  face  in  profile. 

half- chess,  a. 

Jtridge-build. :  A  short  chess  or  platform- 
board  of  a  military  bridge. 

*  half-clammed,  a.  Half-starved,  half- 
famished. 

half-cock,  s. 

Fire-arms :  The  position  of  the  gunlock 
when  tho  nose  of  the  sear  ia  in  the  first  or 
dcL'i>  notch  of  the  tumbler.  From  this  It 
cannot  be  imllod  off  by  the  trigger. 

half-crown,  s.  A  silver  English  coin  of 
the  value  uf  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

half-cut,  a.  Partly,  but  not  completely 
cut.    (Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in,  14.) 

Half-cut  line:  Flax  cut  in  two  lengths  for 
spinning. 

half-deck,  «. 

1.  Naut.:  A  deck  below  the  epar-deck. 

2.  ( U.  S.)  The  crepidula  fomicata  or  slippvr 
limpet. 

half-decked,  a.    Partially  decked. 

half-dime,  s.    A  silver  coin  of  the  United 

States,  value  live  ceuti*  or  2id.  sterling. 

half-dollar,  s.  A  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  titty  cents  or  2s.  Id.  sterling. 

half-dozen,  s.    Hix. 

half-eagle,  s.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States,  value  live  dollars,  or  .slightly  over  £X 
sterling. 

*  half-en-deal,  s.    [Halfen-d"*»  ' 

half-face,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  face  as  seen  In  profile. 

••  Then  turned  the  tongueleas  maa 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye." 

Tenn]/ton:  Elaine,  l^iSi. 

*  2.  A  miserable  look,  an  unpromising 
countenance. 

*■  He  hath  a  ha{f-fm-«  lilce  my  father." 

SJiakesp.  .■  Kinj  John,  i  L 

B,  As  adj.  :  Showing  only  half  the  face  ;  ia 
profile ;  half-faced. 

*  half-faced,  a. 

1.  Showing  but  half  the  face;  showing  tho 
face  in  profile. 

2.  Half-hidden. 

3.  Wretched-looking,  miserable,  thin-faced. 

"  This  &ame  half-faced  fellow  Shallow." 

:ihak€tp. :  2  iJeiary  VI.,  UL  2. 

*  half-farthlng,  s.  The  smallest  British 
copjiei-  coin  of  the  Viilue  of  J  of  a  penny.  Half- 
farthings  are  not  now  iu  circulation. 

half-floor,  s. 

Skip-build. :  One  of  the  timbers  of  a  ftame 
whose  heel  is  over  the  keel,  and  upon  whose 
head  rests  the  heel  of  the  second  futtock.  It 
lies  for  half  its  length  alongside  the  cross- 
timber,  and  the  other  half  alongside  the  first 
futtock.  Its  heel  butts  against  the  heel  of 
the  corresponding  timber  ot  the  other  half  of 
tlie  frame,  at  the  middle  liue  of  the  ship, 
where  they  are  clamped  between  the  keel  and 
keelson,  and  coaked  or  bolted  thereto. 

half-ftimace,  s. 

Metall.  :  An  ore-smelting  furnace  of  about 
36  feet  iu  height.  Tlie  high  furnace  is  froir 
30  to  7ii  feet  iu  height. 

half-gang,  s. 

Weav. :  The  part  of  warp  of  twenty  threads, 
warped  rouud  the  bank  after  a  lease. 

half-guinea,  s.  A  gold  British  coin  (ft 
the  value  of  lus.  tid. ;  it  is  not  now  in  circula- 
tion. 

half-hatched,  a.  Imperfectly  hatche*' 
or  incubated  ;  addled. 

•■  Turn  ilia  and  half  hatched  eggf  {n  mingled  shower) 
Among  the  rabble  ralu."  Gay:  Trivia,  IL  SSk 

half-header,  .^. 

BricJdayiiuj :  A  half-brick  laid  at  the  angle 
of  a  building  to  liuish  the  course.    [Cloigb.] 

half-hearted,  a. 

*  1,  Illiberal,  ungenerous,  tmkind. 

2.  Wanting  in  enthusiasm,  ardour,  cr  zeal; 
lukewarm,  indiffereut. 


bSil,  bo^;  pout,  Jd^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  H 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tioas,  -sloos  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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balf-bltcli,  a. 

Naut. :  Passing  the  end  nf  a  rope  round  ita 
starulin;?  part,  an<l  tlteii  through  the  bight. 
A  clove-liUch  ia  two  half-hitches. 

lialf-holiday,  «.    A  half-day  given  up  to 
Tecrc;iti()n ;  h   day  on    whicli  work   is  done 
during  only  half  of  the  usual  period- 
half  hour,  s.  The  space  of  tliirty  minutes. 
half-hourly,  cl  k  adv. 

A,  As  fidj. :  Occurring  at  intervals  of  half- 
ftQ-hour  ;  lasting  half-nn-hoiu-. 

B.  As  adv. :  At  intervals  of  half-an-bour. 
half-Inferior,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  an  omnj):  Having  tlie  other  parts 
of  the  flower  coherent  at  tlit-ir  base,  and  form- 
ing a  tube  which  surrounds  the  free  pistil. 
Exami'Ie,  the  rose. 

*  half-kirtle,  5.  A  jacket  or  short-skirted 
gown  ;  a  common  dress  for  courtesans. 

"  If  you  be  Qot  BWluged 
Tl\  ton^eat  ha(/-kl.rtles.' 

Sha/cenp. :  2  Henri/  IK,  T.  4. 

half-lap,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

HalfAap  coupling : 

Meek.:  A  kind  of  coupling  in  which  the 
Imss-ends  of  the  connected  sluifts  are  made 
semi -cylindrical,  so  as  to  oveilap  eacli  other. 
The  coupling-box  is  a  plane  cylinder  bored  to 
fit,  and  is  kept  in  ita  place  by  a  parallel  key 
or  feather.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  all 
forms  of  permanent  coupling. 

half-lattice,  s.    (See  compound.) 

Half-lattice  girtler  : 

Brklfje-build. :  A  form  of  girder  sometimes 
known  as  a  *'  Wan'en  girder,"  audcousistingof 
horizontal  upper  and  lower  Ixirs,  and  a  series 
of  diagonal  bars,  sloping  alternately  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  dividing  tlie  space  between 
the  bars  into  a  series  of  triangles.    [TrU63.] 

half-length,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  sttbstantive : 

Paint. :  A  portrait  showing  only  the  bust  or 
upper  half  of  the  body. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Consisting  of  or  showing  only 
half  the  full  length,  as,  a  half-kngtJi  portrait. 

half-mark,  s.  A  coin  formerly  current 
in  England,  value  Gs.  8d.  sterling;  also  called 
a  noble  (q.v.). 

*  half-marrow,  s.  A  husband  or  wife. 
(SooUh.) 

half-mast,  «.  The  positiou  of  a  flag 
vhen  hoisted  only  half-way  up  the  Ktaft",  as  a 
mark  of  respect  or  a  signal  of  distress. 

half-measure,  s.  A  feeble  or  imperfect 
line  of  action  ;  a  course  of  action  wanting  in 
energy  or  thoroughness. 

half-merlon,  s. 

Fort. :  That  solid  portion  of  a  parapet  which 
is  at  the  riglit  or  left  extremity  of  a  battery. 

half-minute,  s.  At  a.    Thirty  seconds. 
Half-viiuute  glass: 

Naut. :  A  sand-glass  which  determines  the 
tune  for  the  running  out  of  the  log  Hue. 

half-monopetalous,  u. 

iiot. :  Having  the  pi^tals  united,  but  so 
Bhghtly  coherent  that  they  easily  separate. 

half-moon,  s. 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  moon  in  its  appearance  at  half  in- 
crease or  decrease,  when  half  its  disc  appears 
illuminated. 

2.  Anytliing  shaped  like  a  half-moon, 

"  See  how  iu  warlike  itiueter  they  ai>pear, 
111    rhombs,    ouil    wedges,  nud    half-moon^,    aud 
wiugs.  JiUton:  P.  IL.  lit.  309. 

II.  Fort. :  A  redan  with  j-efused  flanks, 
used  as  an  advanced  outwork ;  a  demi-lune,  a 
lunette. 

Hulf-^moon  knife:  A  double-handled  knife 
used  by  the  dresser  of  skins  for  parchment. 
Tlie  knife  has  a  crescent  shape,  and  projects 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
handles. 

half-netted,  a. 

B'-'t. :  Having  only  the  outer  layer  reticu- 
latod,  as  tlie  roots  of  Gladiolu$  communifi 

half-note,  s. 

1.  Music: 

(1)  A  minim,  as  being  the  hall  ot  a  semlbreve. 


(2)  A  semitone. 

2.  Covvm..:  The  lialf  of  a  bank-note,  cut  iu 
two  for  safety  in  trau«uiission  by  post, 

half-paoe,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijing. :  A  gentle  pace  or  walk ;  a 
foot  pace. 

2.  Building: 

(1)  A  raised  floor  in  a  bay  window. 

(2)  A  resting  place  at  tlie  end  of  a  flight  of 
steps  ;  a  landing ;  a  footpace. 

half-part,  a. 

L  A  moiety  ;  a  half.  (Sfuikeap. :  K.  Johoy  li) 
2.  KqiuU  sliares  ;  halves.  (Sliakesp.  :  Perictea, 
Iv.  1.) 

half-past,   adv,   or  prep,     Half-an-hcmr 

past ;  as,  Jt  is  half-past  two,  that  is,  iialf-an- 
hour  past  two  o'clock. 

half-pay,  s.&a. 

A.  Assiibst.:  Half  the  usual  amount  of  pay 
or  allowance;  a  reiTuced  allowance  paid  to  an 
oftlcer  when  not  in  active  wervice.  It  need 
not  necesarily  be  exactly  half  the  usual 
amount. 

B.  As  adj. :  Receiving  or  entitled  to  half- 
pay  ;  on  half-pay. 

half-penny,  s.  &.cu    (Halfpehnt.) 

*  half-pike,  s. 

1.  A  spear-lieaded  weajton,  abont  half  the 
length  of  the  pike.  There  were  two  sorts,  one 
employed  in  boarding  ships,  the  other,  called 
also  a  spontoon,  carried  by  otlicers. 

"  The  troops  were  attended  na  luual  by  a  grmt  mol* 
titude  of  cauip  followera,  Armed  with  Kjaheft,  h^ii/. 
pikes,  and  ske^ius." — Macaulay  :  UUt.  £ng.,  ch.  zlv. 

2.  A  particular  exercise  with  the  pike. 
(JVa  res.) 

"  I'll  tr>-  oue  coarse  with  thee  at  the  Aa^'pO*.*— 
Tragedy  qf  Hoffman.     (18aL> 

half-pint,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  The  half  of  a  pint;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  quart. 

B.  As  adj.:  Containing  the  fomlh  part  of  a 
quart. 

**  One  half-pint  bottle  fterres  them  both  to  dlue , 
Aud  isatouce  their  vuie^uraiid  wine." 

J'ope.OaC.iL  ISA, 

half-port,  s. 

Naut. :  A  port  shutter,  having  a  hole  for 
the  protrusion  of  tlie  gun-muzzle. 

half-press,  $. 

Print. :  The  work  performed  by  one  man 
alone  at  a  printing-press. 

half-price,  s.  &  adv. 

A,  .4s  subst. :  Half  the  usual  price ;  a  re- 
duced charge  at  which  children  are  admitted 
to  an  entei-tainment  or  carrie<i  on  a  railway, 
&c.,  or  at  which  persona  are  admitted  to  an 
entertainment  when  the  performance  is  half 
over. 

B.  As  adv. ;  At  half  the  usual  price  or 
charge  ;  at  a  reduced  price  or  charge. 

half-principal,  s. 

Carp. :  A  rafter  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  c^o^vn  of  the  roof.  Their  tops  are  con- 
nected by  collar-beams,  or  rest  on  a  purlin. 

half-quarter,  s.  The  eighth  part,  espe- 
cially of  a  year  ;  a  half-quarter  day. 

Half-quarter  day  :  The  day  intennediat©  be- 
tween the  quarter-days  of  the  year. 

*  half-read, «. 

1.  Partly  perused. 

2.  Imperfectly  or  superflcially  informed  by 
reading.    (Well-bead.) 

"The  clown  unread  Aud  h'il/-read geiMexaHU," 

Dryden  :  Hind  &  fanther.  UL  409. 

half-relief,  s.  The  moderate  prominence 
of  a  sculptured  figure  from  the  plain  surface 
to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  also  known  as 
viezzQ-rilievo,  or  derai-relief,  and  is  a  grade 
between  alto-rilievo  or  high-relief,  and  basso- 
rilievo  or  low-relief. 

half-rip,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

Half-rip  saw : 

Carp. :  A  species  of  hand-saw  with  a  nar- 
rower set  than  a  rip-saw  and  somewhat  finer 
gauge  of  teeth. 

half-round,  a.  &  s. 

A.  -Is  adj, :  Semicircular, 

B,  As  substantive : 

Arch, :   A  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is 


a  semicircle.  It  may  be  either  a  bead  oi  a 
torus. 

Half-Touwl  hit :  A  deml-cylinder  bit. 

Half-round  file:  A  (He  flat  on  one  side  and 
rounding  on  the  other,  lite  curve  usually 
varies  from  the  lialf  to  the  twelfth  of  a  circle, 
but  the  name  lialf-round  Is  Indiscriiniuatcly 
applied.  Files  with  the  larger  curvature  are 
known  as  full  half-rounds ;  otliers  as  flat  hall- 
rounds. 

*  half -rounding,  cu     Forming  into  a 

semicircle. 
"  The  weHtem  point,  wbei*  Vttomthatf-TomidlngviMraA 
Just  met.-  MiUoni  F.  L..  iv.  862. 

half-royal,  s. 

Paper :  A  kind  of  raill-board  or  paBte-board 
of  two  sizes — \'iz.,  large,  21  inches  by  14; 

small,  201  Indies  by  la. 

*  half-scholar,  «.  One  who  is  Imper- 
fectly taught. 

••  We  have  many  half-tr^tolart  now.a-days,  aud  thex* 
la  iiiui.'h  cutiiuMiou  aud  tU'^ouHlBtoiicy  la  tbe  notion* 
uid  oi>l  Qlouo  vt  EOme  pursoua."—  tt'aif. 

half-Beas  over,  adv.  Originally,  a  nau- 
tical phrase,  signilying  half-way  In  one's 
course ;  hence,  ueuerally  half-way.  Specifl- 
cally,  considerably  advanced  towards  (uimk- 
euness  ;  half-druuk. 

"  I  am  fuilf-ietu'.o'er  to  death  ; 
And  aliice  I  uiU£t  die  ouci?,  I  would  be  loth 
To  make  a  douLtle  work  ot  wbat'«  Wi-OuiBhed  ' 
Dryden. 

half-Sheet,  s. 

Print. :  The  off-eot  portion  of  a  duodecimo. 

half-shift,  8. 

Musi^::  A  position  of  the  hand  in  playing 
on  instruments  of  the  violin  family.  It  lies 
between  the  open  position  and  the  first  shift. 
[Shift.] 

half-shoe,  s. 

Farr. :  A  shoe  on  the  one  side  only  of  a 
horse's  foot,  as  a  protection  or  corrective  when 
the  liorse  is  not  fully  shod. 

*  half-Sighted,  a. 

L  Lit.:  Having  weak  and  imperfect  sight. 
2.  Fig, :  Having  weak  discernment ;  shorU- 
righted. 

"The  officers  of  the  king's  hou-ieliold  hod  need  bt 

tirovident,  both  for  bis  hoiionrand  thrift:  they  must 
ook  both  wa^a,  else  they  are  but  hul/si</tU4d. " — ifucon. 

half-sister,  a.  A  sister  on  the  father's 
side  only,  or  on  the  mother's  side  only. 

half-sovereign,  s.  A  gold  English  coin 
of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  sterling.  It  weighs 
2dwts.  13-63724  grains. 

*  half-Sphere,  s.    A  hemisphere. 

"  Let  night  grow  blacker  with  tby  plots :  and  day. 
At  bhewiug  but  thy  bead  fortb.  start  away 
t' n^m  this  ha(/-sphe re."    Bert  Jonton  :  CatUine,  L  L 

half-Starved,  a.  Very  ill  or  poorly  fed ; 
not  having  suiltcient  food, 

half-Stem  clasping,  a. 

Bot. :  Clasping  a  stem  in  a  small  degree. 
{Lindley.) 

half-step,  t. 

Music :  Oue  of  the  smallest  intervals  in  the 
diatonic  scale ;  a  semitone. 

*  half-Strained,  a.     Half-bred ;  imper- 

fecL 

'•  I  find  Tin  but  ft  half-tiratned  Fillaln  yet. 
But  iiiuu^ril'iulschlevous;  for  uiy  bltxxl  lK>11ed 
To  view  tliia  brutal  act."  J>rydan. 

half-stu£E;  s. 

Paper-making :  The  partially-ground  rag- 
pulp,  the  produce  of  the  'vashiug-engine, 
which  is  the  first  of  the  two  engines  bv  which 
the  reduction  is  made.    [Rao-engike.] 

Half-stuff  machine : 

Papcr-nuxking  :  A  washing-machine  in  which 
ground  rags  are  cleaned  and  cut  to  a  greater 
degree  of  tineness  than  in  the  rag-engine.  It 
resembles  the  pnlping-maclune  in  everything 
but  being  adapted  to  work  on  a  coarser  article, 

half-sunken,  a.  Partially  sunk  below 
the  level  of  the  ground. 

Half-sunken  battery  : 

Fortif. :  A  battery  having  its  interior  space 
or  terreplein  sunk  some  inches  below  the 
natural  surface,  and  its  parapet  composed  of 
the  earth  thus  ol.itained,  aud  of  tliat  taken 
from  a  narrow  ditch  in  front  This  descii|>- 
tion  of  battery  admits  of  l»eing  more  quickly 
constructed  than  any  other,  as  the  diggere  can 
work  both  in  front  and  rear  at  the  same  time. 


C&te,  f2&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine,  pr^  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    sa,  oe  :=  e :  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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half-turning  bolt,  «.  A  bolt  with  a 
tlirerui  occupyiut;  ouu-hulf  of  Its  cylindrical 
surfiLce. 

lialf-way,  adv.  &  a. 

A,  As  adv. :  At  apointintennediato  betweeu 
two  otlier  points  ;  in  tho  middle ;  midway. 

B.  As  (ulj. :  Sittiated  half  way,  or  at  a  point 
intermediate  between  two  other  points  ;  equi- 
distant from  two  extremes  :  as,  a  italf-uxiy 
house. 

half-wise,  a.  Not  quite  of  sound  intel- 
lect; silly;  half-witted. 

"  UouBider,  Johnny'H  bnt  half-vftsa." 

n'orOsuivrt/t :  Idiot  Boy. 

*  half-wit,  s.  A  silly  fellow ;  a  block- 
head. 

'■  BaXf-reita  art  fleoa.  so  little  and  so  light. 
We  ecivrce  could  know  tbcy  live,  but  that  they  bite. 
Dryden :  Prologua  to  AUfor  Love. 

half-witted,  a.  Weak  in  the  intellect ; 
silly ;  foolish. 

"Such  re-idi-ra  geuerally  admire  some  haV-wttted 
thing,  who  wauta  to  be  thouijhia  bold  mau.  —Gold^ 
tmith:  TraveUvr.    (Dedic) 

*  half-worker,  s.  One  who  performs 
half  of  a  work.    {Shakesp. :  Cynibdiney  ii.  v.) 

*  half-world,. 5.  A  hemisphere.  (Sliakesp.: 
Macbeth,  ii.  1.) 

half-year,  s.    A  period  of  aii-months. 
half-yearly,  n.  &  adv. 

A.  As  adj. :  Happening  or  recurriDg  every 
half-year,  or  twice  in  a  year  ;  semi-annuaL 

B.  As  adv. :  Once  in  every  half-year ;  twice 
in  evei-y  year. 

•  half  (!  silent),  v.t,  &  i.    [Half,  a.] 

A.  Trails.  :  To  divide  iu  halves  ;  to  halve ; 
heuce,  to  divide. 

"  Not  trobled.  miuigled.  aud  hatfed.  but  sounde. 
whole,  full." — Ascham:  Schalemasttr,  bk.  i, 

B,  Intrans.  :  To  divide  ;  not  to  give  one- 
self altogether. 

■•Saul,  first  halfinq  with  God  (as  wheo  God  gave 
Amalec  into  his  hand)  and  theu  halting  in  religiou.  — 
Hull:  Ditis  ElUuibetlie. 

•  halfe,  s.    [Half.] 

half -en  {I  silent),  a.    [Eng.  half;  suffi  -en.] 
Half  ;  wanting  half  its  due  proportions. 
"  His  haifen  eye  he  wiled  wondroua  well." 

Spenser  :  F.  ft..  IIL  x.  i 

halfen-deal.  s.  &  adv. 

A.  As  ^bst. :  A  half;  a  moiety. 

'■  Satuen-dele  his  godea  he  gaf  to  Gode'a  werkea" 
Robert  de  Urunne,  p.  24 

B.  As  adv. :  To  the  extent  of  a  half ;  half. 

•  half '-er  {I  silent),  s,    [Eng.  half;  -er.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  divides  anything  in  halves. 

2.  One  who  possesses  only  a  half  or  moiety ; 
a  partner. 

"  That  is  fialfer  and  compartner  with  the  smoke  of 
this  fat  world,  aud  with  ease,  Bmelletb  etrongof  afoul 
aud  false  v!&y."—SMther/ord  :  Ldtter»,  ep.  173. 

3.  A  waverer, 
•■  If  such  halfers  ill  oplniou  would  openly  avow  what 

covertly  you  couceale."— J/ou'Uayu  ;  Appeate  to  CcBsar, 
pt.  it,  ch.  V. 

II.  Hunt. :  A  male  fallow-deer  gelded. 

half -liiig  (first  I  silent),  half-lln,  half- 
lings,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.    [Eng.  half;  siUf.  -ling] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  fully  grown. 

B.  As  adv. :  In  part ;  partly  ;  to  the  extent 

of  a  half. 

"  I  stade  sazixiK  htdJHngis  in  ane  trancft.' 

Lu'idsai/ :  It'arAa,  ProL,  p.  a. 

*  C.  As  subst. :  A  halfjienny. 

"Not  a  shekel,  uot  a  silver  penny,  not  a  ha^intj." 
—Scott :  Ivanhoe.  ch.  v, 

half -pen-n^  (pl.  half -pen9e,  half - 
pen-rne^)  (//  silent),  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  kaif,  and 
penny.] 
A»  -^5  substantive : 

I,  Lit.  :  An  English  copper  coin  of  the  value 
of  lialf  a  penny,  or  the  twentj'-fourth  part  of 
a  shilling. 

"Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  bore  It  twelve  leagues, 
and  sold  it  for  three  Iut(/-pcnce.''—Shakap.  :  Henry  r„ 
lil  2. 

II,  Fig^trativehj  : 

1.  Anything  of  very  little  value  or  import- 
ance ;  a  very  ^slight  amount  or  value. 

*  2.  A  small  fragment. 

"Shj  tore  the  letter  Into  a  i..ouBand  halfpence."— 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Aili}  Abt.ut  .Vothiii'j.  ii.  3. 


*  half-supped,  a.  Half  satiated,  half- 
lati^Utd. 

"  My  ha'/'/rupped  sword. " 

Sluikcsp.  :  Trmlut  A  Crtuldu,  V.  8. 

*  half-  sword,  s.  Half  tlie  length  of  a 
sword. 

%  At  half- sword:  At  close  quarters;  in 
close  tight. 

"I  am  a  rogue,  if  X  were  not  at  ArtV-inrorrf  with  ft 
dozen  of  tbeiu  two  hours  together.'— SAofccsp.  ;  1 
Bcnry  />'.,  il.  4. 

*  half-tale,  s.  An  account  or  statement 
which  is  almost  u  fable. 

"  Balf-talea  lie  truths." 

Shtike»p. :  Antony  &  CUx^Hlira,  11.  X 

half-terete, ". 

£ot. :  Flat  on  one  side,  terete— i.e.,  rounded 
— ou  the  other.     Used  of  some  sterna. 

half-thick,  a.  &  s. 

A*  As  adj. :  (See  the  compound^ 

B.  Assiibd.:  A  kindof  BtuflTor  cloth. 

^  Half-thick  file :  A  large  coarse  file  with 
one  rounded  and  three  flat  sides.  It  is  used 
as  a  rubber-file  for  coarse  work. 

half-tide,  5.  Half  the  duration  of  a  single 
title  ;  the  state  of  the  tide  when  half-way  be- 
tween flood  and  ebb. 

IF  Half-tide  dock :  A  basin  connecting  two 
or  more  docks,  and  communicating  with  the 
entrance- basin. 

half-timber,  s. 

1.  Shipbutld. :  One  of  the  short  futtocks  In 
the  cant-body. 

2.  rar?>. :  A  mode  of  building  houses  prac- 
tised extensively  in  the  Tudor  times.  The 
foundations  and  }irincipal  supports  were  of 
stout  timber,  and  the  interstices  of  the  fronts 
were  filled  with  plaster. 

*  half-timbered,  a. 

Arch. :  An  architectural  designation  for  a 
style  of  decorative  house-building  extensively 
practised  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
Beventt^enth  centuries,  and  in  England  more 
especially  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth.  It  was  peculiarly  of  a  picturesque 
character  ;  the  foundations  and  principal  sup- 
ports were  of  stout  timber,  and  the  interstices 
of  the  fronts  were  filled  with  plaster,  fre- 
quently ornamentally  moulded.  In  many 
cases  the  ornamental  timber  framing  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  which,  with  the  barge-board 
gable,  gave  tl»e  whole  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing appearance.  There  are  yet  remaining 
some  very  tine  examples  of  half-timbered 
building  iu  England,  particularly  in  the 
western  and  north-western  counties,  and  it 
has  of  late  years  been  revived. 

half  time,  s.  &a. 

A*  As  substantive : 

1.  Gen, :  Half  the  ordinary  time  allotted  for 
fce  performance  of  any  task. 

"  If  a  boy  wanted  to  work  half-time,  he  went  to  one 
of  these  aud  got  his  book  filled  iu.''—ScluMilTit*utcr. 
Feb.  2.  1884.  !>.  162. 

2.  Spec. :  Hiilf  the  number  of  attendances 
required  by  the  Education  Act. 

B.  As  ad). :  Pertaining  to  the  system  by 
which  a  child  is  required  to  make  only  half 
the  ordinary  number  of  attendances. 

"The  Act  paved  the  way  for  the  liitri>duction  ot 

that  ha^-time  »yBtem."—Mo[esworth:   Uiif.  of  Eng., 

ch.  v. 
half-timer,  s.  A  ch  ild  who  is  not  required 
to  attend  an  el-iuentary  school  more  than  live 
times  a  week,  l>ut  does  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions for  total  exemption.  Such  a  child  must 
he  over  ten  years  of  age,  must  have  reached 
the  sbindard'for  partial  exemption  laid  down 
by  the  Local  Authority,  and  must  be  employed 
in  suitable  labour. 

"  I  went  over  the  works  at  Minton  to  see  how  the 

ka!/-timert  and  other  Juvenile  laboarerB  are  looked 

Aitei." —School master.  Feb.  2,  1B84.  p.  16o. 

half-tint,  s. 

Paint. :  An  intermediate  colour ;  a  middle 
tint  ;  a  colour  interniediat*  between  the  ex- 
treme lights  and  shades  of  a  picture. 

*  half-tongue,  s. 

Jaiw:  a  term  applied  to  a  jury,  for  the  trial 
of  a  foreigner,  composed  of  one  half  of  En^dish, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  same  nationality  as 
the  prisoner. 

half-tub,  s.  Half  a  cask  cut  off  nt  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  Such  is  a  deck  tub  for 
awabs  in  deck-cleaning,  and  for  gun-si)onges 
on  shlp-ooard.     Such  is  also  the  match-tub. 

bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.    -ing. 
-fiian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  - T>^  d»L 


B.  Aa  adjective  : 

1.  Of  the  value  or  price  of  a  halfpenny. 

"There  shaU  bo  In  England  K'v..-n  harfptitny  UMrm 
•mUI  for  a  iftuay." ~-iihak«tp.  :  3  Unnry  /I ..  iff.  %. 

*  2.  Of  little  value  ;  very  small  or  insignifi- 
cant. 

"Thou  halfjtenny  parse  of  wit,  thoo  pl(teon-«gg  <rf 
llULTetlou." — UkaJcesp. .'  Loee't  Labour't  Lott,  v.  L 

halfpenny-worth,  s.  The  value  of  a 
halfpenny. 

"  0  moiiFtrona !  hut  one  haf/penny-worth  of  Iirtad  to 
this  intolerable  deal  of  tuiujk."  —  ShaJcetp, :  I  Bcnry 
yr..  IL4. 

haUt  (?  silent),  ».  [Etyra.  doubtful.]  A  home, 
a  <loniicilc 

halft'-ed  (i  sQent).  a.  [Eug.  halft;-ed.\  Doml- 
cUetL 

h&l-i-d),  pr^.  [Mid.  Eng.  AaZi  =  holy.l  Holy. 
[Ualibut.] 

hal-i-  (2),  yyref  (Gr.  oXtos  (haZiosy=  marine, 
fiom  oA?  {luds),  genit.  aXo^  (halos)  =  the  sea.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  sea,  marine. 

hal-i-a'-e-tus,  hal-i-sa'-e-tus,  s.  (Lat.  halU 
a:i:tos;  Gr.  aALaieTO<: (haliaietcs) ;  pret  hali>- (2\ 
aud  Gr.  oerds  (ac(os)=  an  eagle.] 

Omith. :  Sea-eagle  ;  a  genus  of  Falconfda*., 
snh-faniily  Aquiliuae  (Eagles).  Haltaetus  atbi- 
cilla  is  the  White-tailed  or  Cinereous  Eagle 
of  books.  [Eagle.]  H.  leucocephalns  is  the 
Se.i-eagle,  the  Bald-eagle,  or  the  White-headed 
ea-le,  tlic  species  adopted  as  symbolical  of  Iho 
United  States. 

hal'-iard  {i  as  y),  *.    [Halliard.) 

hal-i-3a'-tur,  s.  [Pref.  luili-  (2),  and  Lat 
astur  =  a  species  of  hawk.] 

Omith.:  A  genus  of  Aquilinae  (Eagles). 
Haliuster  Indus  is  the  Pond icherry  eagle,  called 
by  the  English  in  India  the  Brahuiany  Kite. 
It  flies  above  rivers,  pouncing  upon  the  tish, 
which  are  its  chief  food. 

hSl'-i-but,    hol'-i-but,    *  hal'-U-bat,  s. 

[Mid.  Eng.  ft^t  =  holy,  and  JnitU:  =  a  flounder; 
Dut.  htUbot,  hetbut,  from  heilig  =  ho\y.  and 
bo(  =  a  ] >laice  ;  Ger.  heilbutt,  keiUgebutte,  hdl- 
butt,  helh'hutt,  JieUigbutt:  heilig  —  holy,  and 
butt  =  a  flounder.  So  named  because  it  was 
commonly  eaten  on  holidays.] 

Ichth. :  Hippodlossjis  vulgaris,  one  of  the 
Pleuronectidse  (Flat  Fishes).  It  is  a  fish  so 
much  akin  to  tlie  turbot,  that  in  Scotland  it 
generally  bears  that  name.  The  genuine  tur- 
bot, Mhojidms  inaximiis,  is,  however,  a  different 


HALIBUT. 

fish.  The  halibut  is  the  larger  of  the  two.  It 
sometimes  weighs  from  300  to  400 lbs.,  or,  it  is 
said,  even  500  lbs.  One  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Mau 
is  said  to  have  been  seven  and  a  half  feet  long. 
The  halibut  has  a  better  flavour  tlian  the 
turbot.  Found  on  Ihe  coasts  of  New  Eugland, 
New  York,  California,  and  elsewhere. 

hal-i-choer'-'Qs,  s.    [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and  Gr. 

Xo^pos  iciUiiros)  =  a  young  pig.] 

Zool, :  A  geuus  of  Phocidae  (Seals).  Hali- 
ch(xrus  qryphns  is  the  Gray  Seal,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  but  more  abundantly  in 
Greenland. 

hal-i-chon'-dri-a,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  and 
Gr.  xo^-tSpos  {choiidros)  =  corn,  grain,  carti- 
lage.] 

ZooL  :  A  genus  of  Homy  Sponges.  Hedi- 
choyidria  ocidata  is  common  on  portions  of  the 
British  coast. 

ha-lic'-o-re,  s.  [Pref.  hali-  (2),  aud  Gr.  K6n 
(kore)  =  a  girl.] 

Zool :  A  genus  of   Manatidse  (Sea  cowa). 

Halicore  cetacea  is  the  dugong  (q.v.) 
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lia-lic'-tus,  s.  [Gr.  (lAi'^w  (halizo)  =»  to  gather 
together,  to  asseiiiUle.    {Agas$iz.)] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  solitary  bees,  family 
Andrenidse,  oc-curritig  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe.     Nearly  200  species  are  known. 

*h^'-i-d&m,  s.  [See  def.]  Probably  the 
same  as  Halidom  (q.v.),  but  by  some  taken  to 
mean  holy  dame — i.e.,  the  holy  or  blessed  dame 
or  virgin. 

"So  help  him  God  alle  iiiyRlit.  niul  th/it  huHil'tm.' 
i!obert  de  /inoiiic.  p.  IIO. 

•  hai' - i - dom»  'hal-i-dome,  "hal-ll- 
dome,  "  hol-U-dam,  s.  (A.S.  hdUgd6m  = 
holiness,  anything  holy  or  sac^red,  a  relic,  &c.] 

1.  A  word  used  in  adjurations  ;  a  sacred 
word  of  honour  ;  a  religious  oatli. 

2.  Lands  belonging  to  a  religioiia  founda- 
tion. 

"  within  the  halitlnme  or  patrlmouy  of  the  Abbey." 
— Scott .'  Motuistery,  ch.  v. 

ll^-i-eu'~tiCSt  ».  [Gr.  iAieuTtKo?  (halieuti- 
kos)  =  pertaining  to  tishing  ;  i)  aXievriKfj  (lie 
halieutikc)=  the  art  of  Ilshing  ;  aAtcu'C  (Imlietis) 
—  a.  fisherman.]  A  treatise  oa  fishes  or  the 
art  of  fishing  ;  ichthyology. 

B^l'-l-fax,  s.  &  a.    ISee  def.] 

A.  As  substa/itive : 

1.  A  town  in  Yorkshire,  14  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Leeds. 

2.  The  capital  of  Nova  Scotia. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  either  of 
these  places. 

Halifax-flags,  s.  pi. 

Geol.  :  The  same  as  Yorkshire-flags  (q.v.). 
(Ruthy.) 

*  hal'-i-inS,3S,  a.  tA.S.  Jidlig  =  holy,  and 
•nuiss.]  The  feast  of  All  Souls ;  All  Hallow- 
mass. 

"  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May  * 
Sent  back  like  fuilimass.  or  .shortest  day. 

Shakeip. :  liichard  II.,  v.  L 

•  hal-i-og'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  a\ios  {halios)  = 
belonging  to' tlie  sea;  oAs  (A<(us)  =  tlie  sea; 
and  ypd4>ui  {grapho)  =  to  write.]  One  versed  in 
haliography  ;  one  who  writes  about  the  sea, 

•hal-i-off'-ra-phy,  s.  [Halioorapher.] 
That  dej)itrtment  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  sea ;  a  des«ription  of  the  sea. 

lial'i-d'-tid,  s.    [Haliotid^] 
Zool. :  One  of  the  Haliotidae. 

"The  Haliotida  constitute  a  very  beatitifal  geno^**— 
Lamarck,  as  trauil.  in  Eng.  Cj/d^  ilL  2i. 

ll&l-i-O'-tl-dsB,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  }ialiot(is) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj  suft",  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Ear-shells.  A  family  of  gasteropo- 
dous  molluscs,  order  Prosobranchiata,  section 
Holostomata.  Shell  spiral,  ear-shaped,  or 
trochifonn ;  aperture  large,  nacreous,  outer 
lip  notched  or  perforated,  no  operculum. 
Animal  with  a  short  muzzle  and  two  bran- 
chial plumes. 

tSl-i-O'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  oAio?  (halios)  =  marine, 
and  ous  (ous),  geuit.  wtos  (otos)  ~  an  ear.] 

Zool. :  Ear-shells  ;  the  typiaal  genus  of  the 
family  Haliotidse  (q.v.).  The  shell,  which  is 
striated,  is  ear-shaped  with  a  small  flat  apex, 
a  very  wide  iridescent  aperture,  the  outer 
angle  perforated  with  a  series  of  holes.  Known 
species  :  recent,  seventy-five,  from  Britain, 
India,  China,  Australia,  California,  &c. ;  fossil, 
four,  from  the  Miocene  onward.  The  shell,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  colore,  is  much  used  for 
ornament, yielding  wliat  is  known  as  "Mother 
of  Pearl."     Several  species  are  used  for  food. 

bSl-l-O'-toid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  haliotis  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  et5o«  (eidos)  =  form,  ajipearance.J 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  Haliotis  (Ear-shell) 
in  form. 

ll^l'-i-plus,  s.  [Gr.  oAiVAow  (halipIoJts\  a 
coiitr.  for  oAiVAoos  (haliploos)  =  (1)  covered 
with  water,  (2)  (later)  sailing  on  the  sea,  pref. 
}uili-  (2),  and  ttAoGs  (j^lous).  contr.  for  irAdo? 
{pious)  —  a  voyage.] 

Entom.:  A genusof beetles, family Dytiscid:e. 
Sharp  enumerated  thirteen  species  as  British. 
They  are  small  active  water  beetles. 

lia'-lite,  s.  [Gr.  oA«;  (hah),  gcuit.  ^09  (halos)  = 
a  grain  or  lump  of  salt,  rock  salt,  and  ^iOot 
ililhos)  =  a  .stone.] 

Min. :    Under   this  designation    Dana  de- 


scribed common  salt.  The  Jirit.  Mm.  Cat. 
prefers  to  make  lialite  a  synonym  of  salt 
(q.v.).    (See  also  Rock  salt.) 

bal  ]f-ther'-i-tim,  s.  [Pref.  kali-  (2),  and  Gr. 
6r\piov  (thPriaii)  =  a  wild  animal. 

Paltco7it. :  A  genus  of  Sireiiia,  having,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Flower,  an  ossified  thigh- 
bono  articulated  to  a  well-defined  acetabulum 
in  the  pelvis,  thus  making  some  approach  to 
an  ordinary  hoofed  quadruped.  (Darwin  : 
Origin  of  Species,  Otli  ed.,  p.  3U2.) 

t  ha-lit'-n-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  1ialitu(s)  =  a  breath- 
ing ;  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -oua.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Like  breath  or  vapour ; 
vaporous.    (ISoyle:  IVorks,  i.  100.) 

2.  Physiol.  (Of  the.  <xir  in  the  lungs) :  Pro- 
duced by  breathing. 

hlir-i-tiia,  s.  [Lat,  from  hah  =  to  breathe 
out.] 

Annt.,  Chem.,  £0. : 

1 1.  Breath.    [Breathiko.] 

2.  An  exhalation  attended  by  a  faint  smell 
arising  from  newly  drawn  blood.    (Qitain.) 

*halk,  ^halke.  "haulk,  s.  [A.S.  healc.] 
A  corner,  a  nook;  a  retired  or  secret  place. 
(The  Header  to  Geffrey  Cliaucer.    Speght,  1598.) 

ball,  "halle,  'haule,  s.  [A.S.  heall,  heah; 
cogn.  with  Dut.  hat;  IceL  hall,  hdle;  O.  Sw, 
hall.  From  the  same  root  as  A.S.  helan  —  to 
hide  or  conceal;  Lat.  ceto.  Hall  and  ceU  are 
thus  doublets.] 

1.  A  large  room  or  apartment,  especially 
one  in  which  public  meetings  are  held  ;  a  room 
devoted  to  the  transaction  of  public  or  cor- 
porate business,  or  the  holding  of  entertain- 
ments. It  is  frequently  found  in  composition  : 
as,  a  town-AaW,  a  music-/m/^,  &c. 

"Then  ye  souldiera  of  the  dubite  toke  Jeaua  vnto 
the  couiou  hall.'— /Utile  HiJU,  Jfutf.  ixviL 

2.  A  building  in  which  courts  of  justice  are 
held  :  as  formerly  in  Westminster  Hall. 

"The  grait  ff-ilt  waa  built  by  William  Rufua." — 
Pennatit :  London,  p.  114. 

3.  In  the  Universities  the  large  apartment 
in  which  the  scholars  dine  in  common. 

%  Hence  used  for  the  dinner  itself. 

4.  A  manor-house  :  from  the  residences  of 
the  lords  of  manors  being  "  occasional "  courts 
of  justice. 

"Captain  Sentry,  my  master's  nephew,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  hall  house,  aud  the  whole  estate." — 
Addison  :  Spectator,  No.  517. 

5.  Any  large  mansion ;  the  residence  of  a 
squire. 

6.  A  room  at  the  entrance  of  a  house ;  a 
vestibule  ;  an  entrance  lobby. 

7.  The  room  in  a  mansion  in  which  the 
sei-vants  dine,  iSic. ;  a  servants'  hall. 

8.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  unen- 
dowed college. 

9.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  college, 
endowed  or  unendowed. 

^  A  hall,  a  lw.ll !  A  cry  or  exclamation  to 
make  room  or  clear  the  way  for  any  particular 
purpose, 

•■  A  halt,  halt,  ^ve  room  and  foot  it,  girls." 

Shaketp. :  Romeo  &  Juliet,  i.  5. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Hall-clochf  hall- 
door,  ludl-lamp,  hall-window. 

*  hall-board,  s.    A  dining-table. 

'■  YouDg  Selby,  at  the  fair  haU~boardt 
Carved  to  hU  uucle  aud  that  lord." 

Scott :  Slarmion,  1.  22. 

ball-dinner,  s.  A  dinner  in  a  public 
hall:  spei/if.,  the  students' dinner  in  the  hall 
of  a  college. 

Hall-mark,  s. 

I.  Lit.  :  An  official  stamp  affixed  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  and  certain  other  officers 
to  manufactured  gold  and  silver  articles  as  a 
guarantee  of  the  standard. 

n.  Fig.  :  Any  mark  or  sign  of  genuineness. 

""  hall- table,  s. 

1,  A  diniiig-table. 

"The  huge  hrilttable'i  oaken  face 
Scrubbed  till  it  Bhoue,  the  day  to  ^race," 

Scolt :  Marinioti,  \L   (Introd.) 

2.  A  table  in  the  hall  or  entrance  of  a  house. 

*  hall -age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng,  hall;  -age.] 
A  toll  paid  for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchan- 
dise in  a  hall. 

hal'-lan,  hal'-lon,  hal-land,  s.     [Etym. 

doubiluL] 


I  (HalUlu-Yah)  =  Praise 


L  A  mud  wall,  or  what  Is  called  a  eat-aod- 
clay  wall,  in  cottages,  extending  from  the 
fore  wall  backwards,  as  far  as  is  nece;»sary  to 
slielter  the  iiuier  part  of  tlie  house  from  thtt 
air  of  the  door  when  opened. 

"  She  aat  qulf  tly  beyond  the  haZlan,  or  earthen  paitlp 
tion  of  tho  cottage."— Scw« ;  Waverley.  ch.  xL 

2.  A  screen,  a  seat  of  turf  at  the  outside  ol 
a  cottage. 

*  hal'-lan-8hak-er,  *  hal-land-scheck- 
ar,  *nal-len-8hak-er,  ■-.    [Hallan.j 

1.  A  sturdy  begg;ir. 

"  Had  Mvw  me  than  at^aklu  almut  like  a  /uir/«n- 
thaker.  yuu  wou'd  hae  tHeu  me  for  a  water-wraub  "— 
Journal  from  London.  \k  4. 

2.  A  beggarly  knave  ;  a  low  fellow.  (£>un- 
har:  Jiannutyue  Poems,  p.  44.) 

3.  One  who  has  a  mean  or  shabby  appfcranca 

"  1.  Mu\  II.  wUe^u  hallenihakerM  like  myselL" — Seott. 
AntinWAry.  cb.  iv. 

H^l'-le-aa,  a.  (From  Halle  in  Suabia.]  Of 
or  belonging  t'l  Halli;. 

Hallean-heretlcs,  s.  pi. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  given  to  the  Catharl, 
the  Waldenses,  or  the  Petrobnisians,  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

t  h^-le-flin'-te,  hS,l-le-flin'-ta,  s.    [Sw.] 
Petrol.  ;    The    same    as    Felstose    (q.v.). 
Called  also  Eurite,  and  Petrosilex. 

"  Dr.  Uicka  has  recorded  the  preseuce  of  an  Inclpleiik 
foliJitiou  in  the  iiaUejtinia  ("  Arv-onian ")  «  St. 
Davld'a."— (^i*«r.  Jour.  Oeot.  Hoc.,  xxxvil.  216. 

H  The  form  hallefiinte  is  in  Rutley's  Stvd\ 
of  Rocks  (2nd  ed.),  p.  214. 

hil-le-lu'-jah,  ai-le-lu'-ia,  hal-le-lu'- 

lah  ( j  and  1  as  y),  s.       [Gr.  "AAAqAouta  (AlU- 
louid)  ;    Heb.   =r-^SbrT  ( 
ye  Jehovah.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

Scrip.  £  tcJi^sUfl . :  An  ascription  of  ]>raisa 
to  God  (see  det-X  occurring  ar  the  conimeuce- 
ment  of  many  ^>da!:u.s,  as  cvi.,  cxL,  cxii.,  cxiii., 
&c.  Hence  it  became  a  doxology  iu  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  that  "much  people  in  heaven" 
said  AUelulia,  as  did  the  four  aud  twenty 
elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  (Rev.  xix. 
1,  3,  4,  6),  these  coupling  it  with  Amen,  The 
veisesJQstquoted  aided  Alleluia,  or  Hallelujah, 
in  becoming  what  it  now  is,  a  doxology  in  the 
Christian  church,  though  the  meaning  is  un- 
known to  many  who  at  times  use  it  as  on 
tyaculation. 

"  In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us.  any  one  m 

be  walked  iu  tbe  tields,  ml;jht  he'ir  the  plowman  at  bia 

halleln}ahs."—^harp.  vol.  viL,  Ser.  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing 
ejaculating,  or  singnng  hallelujahs. 

"  And  tune  the  hallelujah  song  anew." 
Bj/rom :  An  Spittle  to  a  Oaiitlema n  of  the  Tempt*. 

hallelujah  lass,  s.  The  name  given  to 
those  female  officers  and  members  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  who  take  part  in  the  pubUc 
services  of  that  body.  (Pall  Mall  Gazette 
May  2,  1SS4.) 

hal-le-lu-jar-Ic  (j  as  y),  a.  [Heb.  halU. 
Injah,  t  euphonie,  and  sutf.  -ic]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  hallelujahs,  or  to  sacred  compositions 
containing  them. 

hal'-llard  (1  as  y),  s.    [Halyard.) 

*  hal'-U-dome,  s.    [Halidosie.] 

*  hal'-li-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hall;  i; -er.]  A 
student  who  resides  in  a  hall  or  college  at 
Oxford.     [Hall.] 

"  The  students  also  that  reraatue  In  them,  are  cabed 
hostelenor hatiiert."~aoliit£hcd :  Descrip.cif  £11  gland, 
ch.  iii. 

*  hal'-li-er  (2),  s.      [Hale,   v.]     A  net  for 

catcliiug  birds. 

*h5.1'-li6n  (1  as  y),  hall -yon,  s.  [Etym 
doubtful;  cf.  scullion.] 

1.  A  rogue,  a  worthless  fellow.  (Scott  :  Rob 
Roy,  ch.  iv.) 

2.  A  clown,  a  boor,  (Davidson:  SeasonSy 
p.  26.) 

3.  A  gentleman's  servant  out  of  livery. 

i.  An  overbearing  and  quarrelsome  woman. 

hal'-lite,  s.  [Named  from  Halle,  in  a  garden 
of  whicli  town  it  was  first  found  iu  1S30.] 

Miti.:  The  same  as  Aluminitk  (Dana),  a 
mineral  for  wliich  the  jBri7.  Hits.  Cat.  prefers 
the  name  Websterite  (q.v.X 


i^te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   ^6,    pot, 
or.  wore,  woli;  worlc,  who.  son:  mute,  oub,  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £e,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


hallmote— halonia 
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•  taall'-mote,  *  hal'-mote,  s.  [Eug.  hall, 
and  7note.]  A  court,  now  called  a  court-baron 
(q.v.). 

b&l-loo'.  hal-loa,  hal-low,  hol-lo,  v.i. 
k  t,    [Hallo(},  s.] 

A«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cry  or  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to 
cry  halloo  in  order  to  attract  attention. 

"I'll  tarry  till  my  son  come:  he  /Wf/iwrf  bwt  eveu 
now."  StuLkcKp.:   Winter's  Tale,  iv.^ 

2.  To  call  after  dngs  to  encourage  them  ; 
to  cheer  dogs  on  with  cries. 

•'Tlie    slieplierd    him  piirauea.  and    to   his  dog  doth 
hiiUoo."  Drayton :  Poly-Olbton.  h.  13. 

S.  Transitive : 

1.  To  caU  out  loudly  ;  to  shout  out. 

*'  BaUooing  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills." 
SKaketp. :  Twelfth  Night.  1.  6. 

•2.  To  shout  or  call  out  loudly  to. 

"  He  that  first  light-a  on  him 
'  BalloQ  the  other."  Shakexp. :  Lear,  UL  1, 

•3.  To  chase  with  shouts. 

"  Balloo  me  like  a  hare." 

Shakesp. :  Coriolaniu,  I.  8. 

*4.  To  encourage  with  shouts;  to  cheer  or 
urge  on. 

"He  halfooa  on  tlio  whole  pack  against  me.*" — 
Dry  den :  Vindication  nfthe  DitJce  of  Ouise. 

h^l-loo',  inter}.  &  s.  [According  to  Skeat, 
from  A.S.  ea!d  =  ah  lo  !  But  cf.  Fr.  JinUe  ~ 
a  cheering  or  setting  on  a  dog;  holler  =  to 
hallow  or  encourage  dogs  with  hallowing 
{Cotgrave) ;  Ger.  halloh.] 

A.  As  inUrj. ;  An  exclamation  to  call  atten- 
tion ;  a  loud  shout ;  a  call  to  cheer  on  dogs 
while  hunting. 

B,  As  snhst. :  A  cry  to  attract  attention  or 
to  cheer  on  doga. 

"They  got  agiiin  into  their  canoes;  gave  na  some 
hnlloos  ;  fliiuriahed  their  weapoDa."— (7ooft ;  Voyage, 
bk.  iii..  ch.  iv. 

h^' -Id-type,  s.  [First  element  doubtful ; 
Eng.  (y/3e(q.v.).] 

Phnt.  :  The  same  as  Hellenotypb  (q.v.j. 

h&l'-ldw,  *halghien.  ""hal-ewe,  "hal- 
ow,  *  hal-owe.  *  hal-we,  v.  t.  [a.s. 
iidl'jion  =  to  make  holy  ;  hdlig  =  holy.  Wallis, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  said  of  this 
word  fere  de^vet^U  (it  has  almost  fallen  into 
disuse),  but  such  language  would  be  out  of 
place  now.  {Treiich:  English  Past£  Present.y] 
[Holy.] 

*1.  To  make  holy;  to  consecrate;  to  set 
apart  or  dedicate  for  holy  or  religious  pur- 
poses or  uses  ;  to  sanctify. 

"To  dedicate  and  Italowe  the  monastery  of  Seynt 
Denya."— /"afttfa/i,  vol,  i.,  ch.  cxxxii. 

2.  To  make  sacred  or  worthy  of  reverence. 

"  Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  lavoured  being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  dm  not  haUote." 

n'ordsiforth :  Left  upon  a  Seat. 

3.  To  reverence  as  holy  ;  to  revere, 

•'  BaUowed  be  thy  name." — Matthew  vl.  D. 

*  4.  To  bless. 

"  There  they  were  wed  and  hallowed  of  the  priest." 
A.  C.  Swinburne  :   Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  11. 

"hSl'-low,  *hal-owe,  *hal-\pe,  s.  [A.S. 
hd!g(i,  def,  form  uf  hdlig  =  holy.]     A  saint. 


hallow-day,  s.     The  feast  of  All  Hallows 

or  All  .'>aint.s. 

hallow-fair,  s.  A  market  held  on  All 
Saints  Day. 

Bal'-ldW-e'en,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  Alle 
halowene  tyd  ~  All  hallows  tide  :  halowene  = 
gen.  pi.  of  Mid.  Eng.  hcdowe,  or  luilwe  =  a 
saint.]  The  eve  or  vigil  of  the  feast  of  AM 
Hallows  or  All  Saints.  Burns's  poem  of 
Hallowe'en  will  preserve  for  future  anthro- 
polofjists  the  superstitious  observances  of  the 
Scottish  ])easantry  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  the  annual  recuiTence  of  the  day. 

HSl' -low-mas,  s.  [An  abbreviation  for  All 
Hallow  Mass  =  the  mass  orfeast  of  All  Hallows 
or  All  Saints.]  The  feast  of  All  Hallows  or 
All  Saints,  celebmted  on  Nov.  1. 

"  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Seut  l»ack  like  Ballowman.  or  shurt'at  of  day." 

Shiikcsp.  :    Hiehard  //..  v.  2. 

*  HallOWmass-rade.  s.  The  name  given 
to  a  general  assembly  of  warlocks  and  witches, 
foi  inerly  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
held  at  this  season.  (Cromek:  Remains  of 
Nithsdiile  Song,  p.  283.) 


hil-l6^-Bito,  hil-l6^-Ute,  s.  [Named 
after  Or.  d'Halloy,  a  French  geologist.] 

Min. :  A  clayey  or  earthy  mineral,  white, 
grayish,  greenisli,  yellowish,  bhiish,  or  red- 
dish ;  opaque  or  translucent,  and  of  pearly  to 
dull  lustre.  Hardness,  14"2;  sp.  gr.,  1*8  to 
2'4.  Compos.  :  silica,  37'12  to  39*50  ;  alumina, 
22-Or)  to  41*'_>7  ;  water,  160  to  26-5,  &c.  Uana 
recognises  four  varieties  :  (1)  Ordinary  Halloy- 
site,  including  Galapectite,  Pseudosteatite,  and 
Glagerite ;  (2)  Smectite,  (3)  Lenzinite,  and  (1) 
Bole,  all  which  sec.  Occurs  in  many  places 
in  veins  or  beds  of  ore,  or  in  granite.  (Dana, 
&r.) 

Hall'-st^dt,  s.    [See  def..  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  A  market  town  in  Upper  Austria, 
built  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Hallstadt. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
mentioned  under  A. 

Hallstadt-beds,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Certain  strata  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Austrian  Alps,  corresponding  to  the  St. 
Cassian  beds  on  their  southern  declivity. 
Thickness  800  to  1,000  feet.  Age  Upper  Trias. 
Fossils  more  than  800  ;  marine  fossils  chiefly 
molluscs.    {Lyell,  &;c.) 

hal-lu'-9in-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  hallvcinatus, -pa.. 
par.  of  liallnclnor  ~  to  wander  in  mind,  to 
rave.]  To  wander  in  mind,  to  err,  to  blunder, 
to  stumble. 

hal-lu-9Lil-a'-tlon,    s.       [Lat.  Twllucinatio, 
alliiciiuUio,  from  JuiUucinor,  allucinor=:  to  wan- 
der in  mind.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  A  wandering  in  the  mind ;  a  mistake  ;  a 
blunder. 

"  This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the 
tranacrl  her.  ■"—  A  ddiaon, 

*  2.  A  defective  or  impaired  state  of  the 
vision. 

II.  Physiol. :  Delusion  (q.v.) ;  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  things  which  have  no  real  existence. 
Deaf  people  hear  sounds  and  blind  see  visions. 
No  person  can  convince  an  insane  person  that 
the  sounds  he  believes  he  hears,  or  that  the 
forms  he  believes  he  sees,  are  other  than  real 
and  substantial,  the  hallucination  being  the 
false  conception  which  he  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish from  a  true  perception.  [Illusion.] 
Vertigo,  or  dizziness,  presents  a  vivid  hallu- 
cination of  movement  either  of  the  body  of 
the  person  suffering  from  it  or  of  things  sur- 
rounding liim  which  are  really  at  rest.  Double 
vision,  in  a  certain  stage  of  drunkenness,  par- 
takes of  this  nature,  though  it  is  rather  an 
illusion  than  a  hallucination. 

*  bal-lu'-cin-a-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  hallucinations  ;  a  blun- 
derer. 

*  hal-lu'-9m-a-t6r-y,  a.  [Lat.  hallncinator.] 

Pertaining  to  or  of  the  nature  of  hallucinations. 

h^l'-lilf,  s.     [Abyssinian.] 

Znnl. :  Phacochmrus  or  Phascochcents  ^liani, 
or  an  allied  species  of  wart-hog,  occurring  in 
Abyssinia.     [Wart-hoq.] 

hal'-lilx,  s.    [Lat.  allex  ~  the  thumb,  or  great 
toe.] 
A7iatQ7ny : 

1,  Human :  The  great  toe. 

2.  Comp. :  The  innermost  of  the  five  normal 
digits  of  a  vertebrate  foot.    (Httxley.) 

*^halm  (I  silent),  s.    [Haulm.] 

halm-grass,  s. 

Dot. :  (1)  Elym/us  arenarius;  (2)  Carez  are- 


hal'-ma-HUe,  s.    [Ceylonese  (?).] 

Bat.:  Berrya  AminoJiilla.    [Berrya.] 

hal-ma-tiir'-ua,  s.  [Gr.  oA^a  (halma)  = 
a  spring,  a  leap,  a  bound  ;  oAAojuai  (hallotnai) 
=  to  leap,  and  ovpd{niira)  =  tail.] 

Zool.  :  A  sub-genns  of  kangaroos,  genus 
Macropus.  Halmaturus  or  M.  antilopinus,  the 
Autelopian  kangaroo ;  has  short  stiff  horns 
like  those  of  some  antelo]^es.  It  inhabits  the 
north  of  Australia.  HabtuUurus  elcgans  (Ma- 
crojms  nifcollis)  is  the  red-necked  kangaroo 
of  New  South  Wales. 

*  hal'-mote,  '  hill'-i-mote,  $.   [Hallmote.] 


ha'-16,  s.  (Lat.  haloa  (gcnit.  and  accns.  hdlo)  = 
Gr.  oAwc  (fuilua)  =  a  round  threshing-floor,  th* 
disc  of  the  suu  urmuou  or  of  a  shield;  a  halo.| 

1.  Literally  : 

Physics  £  Meteor. :  A  circle  round  an  object 
when  the  latter  is  steadily  looked  at.  The 
impression  of  the  halo  is  opposite  to  that  of 
the  object,  so  that,  if  the  object  is  bright,  the 
halo  is  dark,  and  vice  versa.  Haloes  are  ot 
two  tyj)es,  encircling  and  opjiosite  ;  the  former 
including  simple  haloes,  compound  haloes  or 
halo  .systems,  and  finally  coronas ;  the  latter 
comprehending  rainbows,  fog-bows,  and  migt 
or  mountain  spectres.  The  word  is  often 
used  in  connection  with  the  moon  and  the 
sun.  Haloes  round  these  heavenly  bodies 
consist  of  coloured  light,  produced  by  the  re- 
fraction of  the  light  passing  from  the  luminary 
through  the  surrounding  haze.  When  a  halo 
is  increasing  in  size  it  prognosticates  dry 
weather ;  when  it  diminishes  in  magnitude, 
rain  is  then  probably  not  far  off.  Huniboldi 
once  saw  a  halo  round  the  planet  Venus. 

2.  Fig. :  An  ideal  glory  investing  an  object. 

"  Glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo."    Byron  .-  ChUde  Barold,  iv.  U6. 

*  ha'-l6,  v.t.  &.  i.     [Halo,  s.] 

A*  Trans. :  To  surround  with  or  as  with  a 
halo. 

"  Like  yonder  spots  of  our  roadside  lamps, 
Baloed  a)>out  with  the  coniiuon'it  dumps." 

R.  Browiiin;/ :  ChritltnoM  Sve,  It. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  form  into  a  halo  ;  to  soi'- 
round  as  a  halo. 

■The  fire 
That  haloed  round  hia  saintly  brow , 

Southey  :  TluUaOa.  bk.  Ix. 

hdl-O-ba'-tej,  s.  [Gr.  .'.a?  (hah),  genit.  aA<S« 
(Itnlm)  =  th'.-  sea,  and  ^an]?  (bati^.s)  =  one  that 
treads  or  covers ;  fiaivm  (baino)  =  to  walk, 
to  go.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Heteroptera,  family 
Nepida:.  It  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  within  the  tropics,  often  far  from  land. 
(Swainson  £  Shuckard.) 

*  ha'-loed,  a.  [Eng.  halo  ;  -ed.]  Surrounded 
with  or  as  with  a  halo. 

"  Elicit  from  the  gloom  some  haloed  face  bending 
over  me  with  strange  pity."— C  Bronte:  Jane  Eyr* 
ch.  ii. 

hal'-o-gen,   s.      [Gr.  oA?  (hah)  =  salt,   and 

•yci'caw  (gcniiao)  =  to  produce.] 

Chen.  :  The  electro-negative  radical  of  ft 
haloid  salt.  This  term  is  also  u->ed  for  the 
monad  elements  chh^rine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorme,  as  their  sodium  salts  resemble 
sea  salt,  which  is  chloride  of  sodium,  NaCL 
The  physical  properties  of  CI,  Br,  and  I, 
correspojid  with  the  ditt"erence  of  their  atomic 
weights,  CI  3o-j,  Br  80,  and  1 127,  the  weight 
of  bromine  vapour  being  the  mean  of  that  of 
chlorine  and  iodine.  Chloride  is  a  gas,  bromine 
a  liquid,  and  iodine  a  solid  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures. CIdorine  has  the  greatest  chemical 
affinity  for  hydrogen,  and  iodine  for  oxygen, 
that  of  bromine  being  intermediate. 

ha-log'-en-oiis,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.,  halogen  (q.v.)* 
-oK.s  ]  Belongin;.,'  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  halogens  ;  generating  haloid  salts. 

hal-og'-e-ton,  s.  [Gr.  SA?  (hals)  =  the  sea, 
anil  yeiTwi'  igeitOii)  =  a  neighbour.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Chenopods.  Halogeton 
tanutriscifoUum,  a  native  of  North  America,  is 
there  called  Spanish  Worm-seed,  and  is  a 
I>owerful  anthelmintic. 

ha'-lo)d,  a.  &i  s.  [Gr.  oAc  (hals)  =  salt,  and 
elios  (cidos)  —  form.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  halogen  element  with  a  metal,  as 
NaCl  sodium  cliloride,  or  by  the  union  of  a 
radical  which  does  not  contain  oxygen  with  a 
metal,  as  KCN,  cyanide  of  potassium. 

2.  As  subst. :  A  haloid  salt. 

ha-lom'-e-ter,  s.  [Gr.  oA?  (hals),  genit.  5Ao« 
(/ta/os)  =  salt,  and  p-irpov  {metron)=3.  measure.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  forms  and 
angles  of  salts  and  crystals.    [Goniombter.J 

ha-lo'-ni-a,  s.  [Gr.  aXavLo.  (kaloHia)  =  a 
threshing  Hoor] 

Palceohotany :  A  genus  of  fossil  plants  pro- 
posed by  Lindley  and  Hutton,  and  adopted  by 
linger,  &c.,  for  stems  having  a  surface  like 
that  of  Le]ii"lodendron  combined  with  the 
branching  of  the  Coniferre.     But  in  1S4S  Mr. 


bSil,  b^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-oian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin ;  -tion,  -i^ion  =  zhun.   -cioas,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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John  S.  Dawes.  F.G.S.,  showed  that  the 
branchinR  was  really  dic-hotomoua  liUe  Lepi- 
dodeiKlron  itself.  (Quar.  Jour.  Ueol.  Soc,  iv. 
28S).)  They  arenowregarded  as  Lycopoiiiaccie. 
prof.  Mollis  enumerates  Ave  BritUli  species, 
all  from  the  Coal  Measures. 

tS-l'-^phyte,  fl.  [Or.  oXk  (hats),  genit.  aAo« 
{A((/o.'!)=the  sea,  and  ^vt6v  (phuton)=a.  plant.] 
Botan.  Geog.  :  A  plant  growing  in  a  salt 
marsh,  and  producing  soda  salts.  Examples, 
Salicomia,  Salsola,  ^c.  H;ilophyt««  is  not 
a  term  nsed  in  classification,  the  salt-marsh 
plants  being  devoid  of  atllnity  to  each  other. 

|l&l-6-ra-ga'-ce-».  hai'-6-ra -ge-se,  a.  pi. 

[Mod.  tat.  hnJorag(is):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acew,  •€(£.] 

Sot. :  Hippurlds.  An  order  of  epig>T)ous 
exogens,  alliance  Mj-rtales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  plants  or  under  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate, ojiiiosite,  or  whorled  leaves ;  small 
flowers,  either  axillary  or  in  terminal  panicles ; 
the  calyx  adherent,  its  limb  two  to  four- 
toothed  or  undivided ;  petals  inserted  into 
the  summit  of  the  calyx  or  absent ;  stamens 
inserted  in  tlte  same  place,  as  many  as  tlie 
petals  or  fewer  ;  ovary  inferior  ;  style  none  ; 
stigma  papillose  or  pencil-formed  ;  fruit  dry, 
Indehiscent,  membranous  or  bony,  with  one 
or  more  cells  ;  seed  solitary,  pendulous.  The 
species,  which  are  scattered  over  the  world, 
are  generally  found  in  wet  places.  Genera 
described  eight,  species  seventy.  None  of 
them  have  any  important  uses,  except  those 
of  the  genus  Trapa.  The  order  nmy  be  a 
degenerate  state  of  Onagracete.  It  has  two 
tribes,  Halorageic  and  Trapea;  (q.v.). 

b&l-o-ra'-ge-se,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  halorag(is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  typical  tribe  of  Haloragacese  (q.v.). 

2.  The  same  as  HaloraoacEvE  (q.v.). 

tlS.l-o-ra'-gis,  s.  fGr.  oA?  (Jials),  gcnit.  aAo? 
(Ao/t>s)  =  the  sea,  and  pd^  {rhax),  genit.  payds 
(rhagos)  =  a  berry,  a  grape.] 

Bot. :  The  tyi'ir-al  genus  of  the  tribe  Halora- 
gese  and  the  order  Haloragacege  (q.v.).  Halo- 
ragis  citriodora  is  fragrant. 

ba'-lo-SCope,  s.    [Eng,  halo,  and  Or.  (rKon£<i> 

(skopco)  —  to  view,  to  see.] 

Optics:  An  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Bravais  for  exhibiting  the  phenomena  con- 
neeted  with  halos,  parahelia,  .fee.  It  com- 
prises prisms  and  a  minor,  which  revolve 
rapidly  about  an  axis,  and  two  plates  of  glass 
for  intercepting  tlie  light.  The  rotating  prisms 
receive  the  light  from  a  lamp  in  a  darkened 
chamber,  the  refracted  rays  assuming  the  form 
of  the  parahelion  circle. 

hSl-of-rich-ite,  bal-ot'-rich-ine,  s.   & 

a.  [Gr.  oAs  (hah),  genit.  oiAo?  (halos)  —  salt, 
and  6pi^  (thrix),  genit.  rpixos  {trichos)  =s  hair.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Mineralogy : 

1.  0/(7te/t>mtHalotrichite: 

(1)  Halotrickite  of  Glodcer:  A  yellowish 
white  mineral,  with  silky  fibres  and  an  inky 
astringent  taste.  Compos.  :  sulphuric  acid, 
85*9;  alumina,  11 '5 ;  protoxide  of  iron,  8  1  ; 
water,  44'5  =  100.  Found  at  Hurlet  and 
Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  in  Finland,  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  at  Ooromiah,  in  Persia,  in  which  last 
it  is  used  making  fine  ink^  &c. 

(2)  Halolrichite  of  Hausmann :  The  same  as 
Alunogen  (Dana),  called  in  the  Brit,  Mus.  Cat. 
Keramolialite  (q.v.). 

2.  Ofthefomi  Halotrichine :  A  silky  ashen 
mineral  from  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples. 
{Dana.)  Tlie  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  simply 
a  synonym  of  Halotrichite  (q.v.). 

!B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  minerals 
described  under  A. 

1[  Dana  has  a  Halotrichite  group  of  minerals 
Including  Mendozite,  Piclscringite,  Apjohnite, 
Bo^emannite,  and  Halotrichite  (q.v.). 

*lialpe,  pret.  ofv.     [Help,  v.] 

*bals.  ^halse,  s.  [A.S.  Afn?5,  AWs;  Goth., 
O.  Kris..  ().  s.,  O.  H.  Ger.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kals; 
Icel.  hdls.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  (Of  both  forms):  The  neck, 
the  throat. 

"  Thorgli  his  ftminre  sone  it  smate, 
A  lltel  Intil  hys  »«/«  It  hate." 

Vicaine  £  Oawaine.    iKittcm.  vol,  i.) 


2.  NaiU.  (Of  the  fonn  hnlse):  One  of  the 
holes  at  the  head  of  a  shiji,  through  which  the 
cable  runs  ;  a  hawse  (q.v.). 

•  halse  (1),  v.t.  [Icel.  luVxi.  =  to  clew  up  a 
sail,  from  hdls  =  the  neck,  the  front  sheet  of 
a  sail,  the  tack  of  a  sail,  &c.]    [Halsb,  s.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  To  embrace  round  the  neck. 

"Tlioa  hiuit  foiinde  themet^liteeue  ysrea,  with  tbclr 
anues  nltrude  tu  liaise  tltee."— (V'^Urn  boke,  ch.  xivL 

2.  Naut. :  To  hoist,  to  draw  up. 
"B-»iiilIcar  .  .  .  AnZi«</m»Balla, ftndawiiyheweut."— 

P.  Holland:  Livita.  it.  8C8. 

*halse  (2),  *hal8ien,  v.t.  [A.S.  hdlsian, 
hedlsii'n  :  O.  H.  Ger.  heilison  ;  Icel.  Iieilsa.} 

1.  To  beseech,  to  adjure,    (Chaucer:  C.  T.j 

13,576.) 

2.  To  greet,  to  salute. 

•  bal'-sen-ing,  a,  [Eng.  lutls  =  the  throat.) 
Sounding  harsiily;  iuharmoniousordiscordant 
In  the  throat. 

"Tbis  111  kalsminff  homy  Dfime  hath,  aa  G'nmto  la 
Ital;,  oi^eaed  a  gnp  tu  tlie  scuSs  ot  uiAuy." — Carew. 

•  hal'-ser  (I  silent),  •  hal'-fiter,  haw'-ser, 

8.    [Halsg,  s.]    A  large  rope  ;  a  snuU  cable ; 
a  hawser  (q.v,). 

"And  nhipB  secure  without  their  A<i/ji*r»  ride." 

Pope  -■  tlomtr;  Odyucy  xiU.  121. 

halt  (I),  v.i.    [Halt,  a.] 

1.  To  limp  ;  to  be  lame. 

••  The  horn,  on  whlche  ahe  rode  was  blacke, 
Aud  hatred.-  ilower:  C.  A.,  W. 

2.  To  linger,  to  loiter ;  to  hesitate ;  to  stand 
In  doubt. 

*'  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opiuioua  ?'— 1  King$ 
xviiL  21. 

3.  To  be  defective;  to  fall  or  come  short; 
to  be  faulty  in  measure  or  rhythm  ;  to  fail  in 
connection  of  ideas,  &c 

"The  verse 
ffalu,  like  the  beet  of  Luther's  psalms.* 

H.  liroioniuj:  I'araceUuM,  1», 

*  4.  To  be  slow  ;  to  move  slowly. 

"TIU  ?ialting  veugeance  overtook  our  age"* 

Jjrjiden :  The  Medal,  820. 

halt  (2).  v.i.  &  (.    [Halt,  irUerj.l 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  stop  in  walking  ;  to  cease 
to  advance  ;  specif.,  of  soldiers  on  a  march. 

**  He  haJt^  by  a  cross  of  stone." 

Scott:  Marmion,  vi.  21, 

B.  Trans. ;  To  cause  to  stop  in  walking  or 
marching. 

halt,  '  hault,  a.  [A.S.  healt ;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  haltr;  Dan.  halt ;  Sw.  halt ;  Goth.  Tialts; 
O.  H.  Ger.  halz.]  Lame,  crippled;  unable  to 
walk  without  limping. 

"  Brios  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
aud  the  hllnd.~--Luk«  xlv.  21. 

halt,  *  alt,  inter).  &  s.     [Sp.  alta ;  Fr.  alte.} 

A,  As  inter}.:  An  order  addressed  to  troops 
on  the  march  to  stop  or  cease  to  advance. 

B.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  halting  or  stopping 
on  a  march. 

•'  In  motion,  or  iu  hait,"     Milton :  P.  U.  vL  S31 

halt,  s,    [Halt,  a.] 

1.  The  act  or  condition  of  limping;  lame- 
ness. 

2.  A  disease  in  sheep, 

"  Gouty  ails,  by  shepherds  termed  the  hdttT 

Dyer:  Fleece,  bk.  L 

*halt,  pres.  ofv.    [Hold,  v.]    Holdeth,  holds. 

halt'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  halt  (\\  v. ;  -€t.\  One 
who  halts  or  limps  ;  a  cripple. 

hal'-ter  (2X  *  hault-er,  s.  [A.S.  healfter, 
hmlfre;  cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  halfter;  Ger.  Aa//- 
ter;  O.  H.  Ger.  hal/tra.] 

1.  A  headstall  and  strap  by  which  an  animal 
is  fastened  to  a  stanchion  or  manger. 

2.  A  cord,  a  strong  string,  a  rope. 

3.  A  rope  with  a  noose  to  hang  malefactors ; 
hence,  death  by  hanging. 

"The bottom  of  all  is  the  fear  of  the  halter,  not  of 
any  detestation  of  the  otTence."— flwnyan/  Pilgrinia 
Progress,  pt>  i. 

"*  4.  The  right  or  privilege  of  banging  male- 
factors. 

'■  Eiiward  resided  to  them  [the  City]  the  monopoly 
of  U^eAXO  and  halter.'— Pennant:  London. 

hal'-ter,  v.t.  [Halter,  v.\  To  put  a  halter 
upon  ;  to  bind  or  tie  up  with  a  halter ;  as,  To 
halter  a  horse. 

•'  A  haltered  ueck.  which  does  the  haoffman  thank 
For  being  ynre  about  hiui." 

SluiJi^xp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  la 

hfi-l-ter'-e^,  s.  pi,     [Gr.   a\TT}pe^  {haUcres)  = 


weights  held  in  the  hand  to  give  an  Impetot 
in  leaping;  they  were  something  like  dumb- 
bells ;  oAAo/xat  (hallomai)  =  to  leap.] 

Entom, :  Two  small  knobbed  filaments  rising 
from  the  opposite  sfdeH  of  the  thorax  in  the 
inwect  ordtT  Dijiteiu,  just  where  the  hinder 
l)air,  to  which  they  are  anabigouB,  would  be 
were  they  present;  in  fact,  they  are  thia 
set'otid  p;iir  of  wings  nifKliiied.  They  tend  to 
lial-ince  tlie  instxt  in  its  Might,  and  are  called 
by  yjr  Richard  Owen  and  others  balanceis. 

*  hal'-ter -man,  s.    [Eng.  halter  (2),  aud 

man.]    A  hangman. 

"  Balterrmen  ami  fbaJlet-inakerK  were  not  letter  wt 
a-worke  this  mauy  aday."— ZiuntKe  qf  New  WU  (iGSe). 

*  hal'-ter-S^ck,  s.  [Eng.  iMi?(er(2),  a.,  and 
sack.\    A  term  of  reproach  and  contempt. 

"  away,  yo«  halUrtaek,   you." —  Beaum.   ±   FleX. : 
King  i  ,Vo  King,  lu 

h^l'-tio-^  ^'-tic^a,  8,    [Gr.  oAtuc^c  (AoZti- 

kos)  =  good  at  leaping,  active.) 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  Chrysomelldie  orGaler- 
ucidse,  by  some  elevated  into  the  type  of  a 
distinct  family  Halticidse  (q.v.).  It  contains 
the  Turnip-fly  (Haltica  nemorum).  [Turnip- 
FLV.)  H.  consobrina,  the  Blue  Cabbage  Flea 
or  Beetle  is  found  in  May  in  numVjcrs  upon 
seedling  cabbagts,  the  leaves  of  which  it  de- 
vours. 

hSil-tX^-i-dSQ,8.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  haUic(fl); 

Lat.  fem.  pi,  adj.  suff.  'idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  insects  by  most  ento- 
mologists  placed  tinder  Chrysomelida:,  from 
tlic  typical  genera  of  which  it  diffeia  by  the 
great  leaping  powers  of  the  insects  placed 
under  it.  They  are  also  of  small  size.  Like 
the  Chrysomelidffi  they  are  oftea  brightly 
coloured. 

hal-ti-cor'-i-d£S,  s.  pi,     [Gr.  aAnmk  (kaltl' 

hi.3)  [Haltica]  ;  Kopts  (horis)  =  a  bug,  and 
Lat.  fem.  pL  ailj.  sutf.  -i/ZtF.) 

Entom, :  Jumping  bugs  ;  a  family  of  Heter* 
optera. 

halt'-ing',  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  8.    [Halt  (1),  r.J 
A.  &  B.  .Js  pr,  par.  i&  particip.  adj. ;  (Se« 
the  verb). 
C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  or  condition  of  stop 

Eing  in  walking  or  on  the  march;  a  halt,  a 
esitating. 
*'  They  lay  In  wait  for  our  haltingt.''~Olanptn.  ser  6. 

halt'-ing-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  halting;  -ly.]  In  a 
halting  or  limping  manner;  with  a  halt  or 
limp. 

hal'-vaa-ner,  «.  [Eng.  halvan(s);  -«r.]  A 
miner' who  dresses  and  washes  the  imparities 
from  faalvans. 

hal'-Tan^,  s.  [Cornish  (?).  Cf.  Wei.  halog  = 
saturated  with  salt,  polluted,  defiled.] 

Mining:  Impure  ores  which  require  to  be 
washed  and  freed  from  impurities, 

halve  {I  silent),  v.t,    [Half,  a.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  divide  into  halves  or  equal  parts;  to 
divide  generally. 

"  Think'Bt  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With,  thee,  and  ieam  to  halve  my  heart  ?" 

Byron :  Bride  of  Abydot,  L  VL 

2.  To  share ;  to  give  a  half  or  moiety  of :  as. 
To  halve  anything  with  another. 

IL  Carp.:  To  join  timbers  by  halving(q.v.). 

halve-net,  s  A  fixed  bag-net  placed 
within  low-wat*r  mark  to  prevent  fish  return- 
ing with  the  tide. 

halved  (^  silent),  pnr.  par.  &  a.    fHALTE.! 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 
Bot/xny : 

(1)  Dimidiate ;  only  half  or  partially  formed, 
as  an  anther  with  only  one  lobe  perfect. 
(LiJidlcy.) 

(2)  A  term  used  when  the  degree  of  inequal- 
ity is  so  gr&it  that  one  half  of  the  figure  is 
either  wholly  or  nearly  wanting,  as  the  leaves 
of  many  Bryonias.    (LiuAley.) 

halve^  (I  silent),  s.  pi.  &  interj.    [Half,  s.] 

A,  As  sitbst. :  [HalfJ. 

B.  As  interj. :  An  expression  by  which  one 
lays  claim  to  the  half,  or  an  equal  share,  o! 
anything  with  another. 

•■  But  -wheu  the  twin  cries  haZnt,  eh©  qnlta  the  first" 
Clepeland. 


ftte,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p$t» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  c&b,  ciire,  ntdte,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjhrian.     89.  ce  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qa^kw* 


halving— hamiform 
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balv'-ing  {l  silent),  pr.  par.  a.,  &  s.  {Halve.] 

A.  ^^  H»  As  pr.  imr,  <£•  particip,  ewij. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  siibstantlre : 

I.  Ord.  Jjang. :  The  act  or  process  of  divid- 
ing into  halves  or  equal  parts. 

IL  Join,  :  A  mode  of  joining;  timliera  or 
scantling  In  which  each  is  equally  cut  upon 
one  of  its  faces,  and  the  two  new  faces  are 
laid  tngetlier  and  secured.  The  timbiTS  lajt 
upon  and  are  let  into  eatrh  other.  The  joint 
thus  made  may  be  a  simple  lap-joint,  or  it  may 
be  a  dovetail,  a  acarf,  or  a  notched  joint.  It 
may  be  secured  by  pins,  wedges,  or  bolts,  ac* 
cording  to  circumstances, 

halving-belt,  s. 

Much: :  A  bolt  crossed  between  pulleys,  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  revolve  in  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  a  crossed  belt. 

*  lial'-3^,  a.    [Holy.] 
h^-f-(X\iyref,    [Hau-O).] 
h^'f'  (2),  vref.    [Halt-  (2).] 

bal'-yard,  hal'-liard  (i  as  y).*^  haul-yard. 

».    (A* shortened  form  of  Aaitf-V'^'W,  Irom  hak 
^  to  haul,  draw,  and  yard.]    [Hale,  Yard  ] 

Naut.  :  A  rope,  chain,  or  tackle  for  hoisting 
or  lowering  yards,  spars,  sails,  or  flags.  Tliey 
are  named  from  tlie  spar,  Ac,  to  which  they 
are  applied.    {Falcoiicr :  Shipwreck,  ii.) 

lUil-^-me'-da,  .•'.     [Pref  haly,  and  Gr.  ^^Sioi/ 
(vmUnii)  =  a'plant,  perhaps  a  Camiianula  (?), 
or  ^eSw  (tiwiIo)  =  to  rule,  to  hold  sway  over.] 
BoU:  The  typical  genus  of  the  Confervoid 
family,  or  tribe  HalyniedidEe  (q.v.). 

h3.1-5^-me'-dJ-dS0,  s.  pJ.  [Mod.  Lat.  haly- 
vieil{i.t)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idm.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  ConfervaccEe.  The 
frond  is  polysiphonous,  made  up  of  tubes 
which  are  continuous  or  jointed,  and  more  or 
less  densely  branched.    (Limiley.) 

ll2il-3?-me'-ni-a,  s.  [Pref.  Jiahj-  (2),  and  Gr. 
vfjifii' (hum rn)  ="  a  skin,  a  membrane,  named 
because  of  the  metnbi-anous  fronds.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Fucaeea;,  sub-order  Crypto- 
neniete,  family  or  tribe  Gasterocarpidre.  Haly- 
metiia  edulis  is  the  True  Dulse,  and  H.  pabnaia 
the  Common  Dulse,  both  eateu  in  Scotland.] 

*  ha'-l^-mote,  »•  [Mid.  Eng.  Jialy  =  holy,  and 
mote  (q.v.).]    A  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  court. 

b^l-y-Ser'-e-fia,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  halyseiiis) 
(q.v.);  Lat.  fum.  pL  adj.  sutf.  -em.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Fueaceie.  The  frond  is 
polysiphonous,  barked,  jointed,  orcontinuous  ; 
the  vesicles  seattered  o\  er  the  surface  of  the 
fmnd,  or  collected  into  heaps.    {Liiidhy.) 

hal-y-ser'-is,  s.    [Pref.  haiy-  (2),  and  Gr.  o-e'pt? 
{suris)  =  a  kind  of  endive,  succory  ;  Lat.  seris.J 
Bot.  :  The    typical   genus  of  the  sub-order 
HalyseresB  (q.v.). 

"  hSl-J^-si'-tej,  «.       [Gr.  aXva-t^  (Jialusis)=a. 

chain,  a  bond,  and  suff.  'ite  (Palceont.)  (q.v.).] 
PalfKont. :  A  genus  of  tabulate  corals.  Haly- 
sitt's  catenularius  is  the  chain  coral.  It  is 
found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Dudley,  in 
Sliiopshire,  of  Ireland,  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  North  and  South  Wales.  (Morris, 
Ac.)    It  is  the  Critenipora  of  Goldfuss. 

h&l-y-sit'-i-d«e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  r^t.  halysit(€s); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -kl(v.] 

PaliFonL :  A  fiimily  of  paleeozoic  tabulate 
Corals, 

-h&m,  Sf'jT*  [A.S.  ftdnt  =  a  house,  a  home,  a 
village.]  A  cumnion  element  in  the  names  of 
English  towns  and  villages,  as  Buckingham, 
Dnr/mm,  NottingAam,  &c.     [Hamlet.] 

*  ham,  v.t.  [Ham,  s.)  To  cure  and  make  mto 
ham  ;  to  salt  and  cure  or  dry  in  smoke. 

h^m,  *  haxnme,  *  homme,  s.  [A.S.  ^mm  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  H.  Ger.  haimna;  Ger.  Jmmine ; 
Dut.  kamTTie  =  a  ham.  So  called  from  the 
bend  in  the  leg  ;  cf.  Welsh  cam  =  bent ;  Lat. 
caimLT.] 

1.  The  inner  or  hind  part  of  the  knee*  the 
part  where  the  leg  and  thigh  unite  and  meet ; 
the  thigh  of  any  animal. 

•'Wparing  their  hair  Ions  vnto  their  AnntrM«aB  the 
■aaagea  vse  to  <lo."—nacklui/t :  Voyages,  lii.  83T. 


2.  The  thigh  of  an  animal,  specif.,  of  a  hog, 
salted  and  cured,  or  dried  iu  smoke, 

ham'-a-dry-ad  (pi.  ham'-a-dry-ad^, 
ham-ai-dry'-a-des),  8.  (Lat.  harnadryaiks, 
pi.  of  liaitiadrydS ;  Gi".  'AfiaSpvaB*^  (Homadrtt' 
adci),  from  a^ia  (cuna)  =  together  with,  and 
Spy?  (dru^)  =.  a  tree.] 

Ancient  Myth. :  A  dryad  or  wood-nymph. 

•■  The  humittiruiiitg  life  1m  Itouiul  to  her  tree.  .  . .  She 
(lien  with  the  fiilloii  tTauk.''—Ti/lor:Primifivc  Culture, 
U.  :;oo. 

ham-a-dry'-as,  s.    [Hamadbyad.j 

1.  Zool.  :  The  distinctive  name  of  a  species  of 
the  genus  Cynocephalas  (q.v.)  ;  it  is  some- 


HAMADRVA8. 

times  called  tlie  Arabian  Baboon,  and  among 
the  ancient  Egyi>tians  was  worshij'i^ed  as  a 
type  of  Thoth,  tlie  god  of  letters.  Its  colour 
is  ashy  gray,  with  long  slate-coloured  whiskers, 
face  and  e.ii"s  flesh-coloured,  hands  black,  cal- 
losities large  and  bright-red,  the  tail  is  tufted, 
and  the  males  are  heavily  maned.  They  live 
in  herds  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  ;  habitat, 
tlie  mountains  in  Arabia,  throughout  Abys- 
sinia, in  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfur,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  from  the 
Antarctic  regions. 

Ham'-al,  s.    [Arabic] 

Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  of  the  second  magni- 
tude.   Called  also  a  Arietis. 

ham-a-mer-e-»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  haina- 
iiifliis):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  suff.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  HamamelidaceEc,  having 
solitary  ovules. 

hain-a-mel-i-da'-9e~so,  ham-a-mel- 

id'-€-S0,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Jtamamel{is) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere,  -idea:] 

Bot. :  Witch-hazels,  an  order  of  epigynons 
exogens,  alliance  Umbellales.  It  consists  of 
trees  or  shrubs  with  hollow  stems,  sometimes 
marked  by  circular  discs  ;  alternate,  deci- 
duous, toothed  leaves,  with  veins  turning 
from  the  midrib  straight  to  the  mai-gin  ;  de- 
ciduous stipules ;  small  axillary,  sometimes 
unisexual  flowers,  with  their  calyx  iu  four  or 
five  divisions,  four  or  five  i>etals,  eight  sta- 
mens, four  of  them  with  abortive  anthers, 
and  a  two-celled  capsular,  half  inferior  fruit 
with  pendulous  seeds.  Tlie  order  is  found  in 
North  America.  Japan,  China,  Centml  Asia, 
Madagascar,  and  South  Africa.  Genera,  thir- 
teen ;  known  species  undetermined. 

ha-mam'-e-lis,  s.  [Gr.  ojnaftTjAts  (hamami^Iis) 
*=  a  true  with  fruit  like  a  jiear,  a  kiml  of 
medlar  or  service -tree  :  a^a  (hai7ia)  =  at  the 
same  time  with,  and  fi^\ov  (melon)  =  an  a])ple, 
or  any  tree-fruit.] 

Bot. :  The  tyi«cal  genus  of  the  order  Hama- 
meliclacea;  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  plants  with 
alternate  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  occurring 
in  North  America  and  China.  HamamrJis 
virginica  has  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
It  has  oily  kernels,  which  are  eatable.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  very  astringent,  and  con- 
tain a  peculiar  essential  oil. 

ham-ar-thri'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  afia  (kavm)  =■  at 
once,  at  the  same  time,  and  ap^pins  {arthritis) 
=  belonging  to  the  joint;  tj  ap^piTi?  (se.  roo-o?) 
(he  arthritis  nosos)  —  the  disease  affecting  the 
joints;  gout.] 

Med.  :  Gout  affectini:  the  whole  body,  as 
distinguished  from  a  merely  local  attack. 

ha-mar'-tite,  s.     [Gr.  atiapTavoi  (hamartano) 
'=  to  mistake,  and  suff.  -iU;  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  name  given  by  Nor'leuskiold  to 


the  Bastniisite  of  Hunt.  It  is  a  fluocarbonate 
of  lanthanum  and  cerium.  Ci'ystallizatioD 
]troba)ily  iirismatii;.  Occurs  in  the  Bastiiaea 
mine,  Kiddarhyttan,  Bwcdeii.  us.so<'iated  with 
allanite,  and  ret:ently  found  iu  large  crystals 
near  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado.  (7".  Davits, 
F.G.S.) 

*  ha'-mate,  a.     [Lat.  JiamcUiis,  from  Jiamus  » 

ahnuU.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hooked  ;  entangled. 

2.  Bot. :  Furnished  with  a  hook  ;  hooked. 

"To  explain  cheHion  by  hnmnfe ntonm.  Innocouato^ 
ignoluyn  i^rr  Iffnotlua." — up.  Derki-leu  :  Sirit,  j  227. 

*  ha'~mat-ed,  a.    [Lat.  hamatux.] 

Ord.  I/ing.,  Bot,  t&c. :  Hooked;  set  with 
hooks. 

"Nothing  lew  cnn  dlBeiitJinele  these  cn-nturen  ftvun 
the! r  Unmatvtl  Rtntlou  of  Wii.  —Surift :  Jiechan.  Oper^ 
Hull  {^f  the  Spirit. 

ha-ma-to,  prejlx.    [Lat.  hamatus.] 

Bat.,  JlC.  :  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooko. 
hamato  serrate,  a. 

Bot.:  Having  somewhat  hooked  serratures 

*hain''ble,  'hS-m'-el,  v.t.  [A.S.  TutmelUm 
=  to  mutilate;  Ice'l.  hamla;  O.  H.  Ger. 
bih"mato7i.] 

1.  To  mutilate. 

2.  To  cut  away. 

"  Algate  a  foote  U  hamel«il  of  thy  aorowe  * 

Chaucer :  Tro'Mit,  U. 

3.  To  render  dogs  Inca]>able  of  running  by 
cutting'  away  the  balls  of  their  feet. 

4.  To  hamstring. 

Bam'-burg,  s.  &  a.    [See  definition  A.1 

A.  As  siibst.:  A  well-known  commercial 
city  of  Germany,  lut.  b'-i  33°  N.,  long.  9°  68^  E. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hamburg. 

Hamburg-lake,  s. 

Pfunting :  A  ciimsou  or  purplish  pigment 
of  great  power  and  depth.  It  resembles  the 
cochineal  lake,  except  that  it  dries  with  diffi- 
culty. 

Bambnrg-parsley,  s. 

Bot.:  Large- rooted  parsley — a  variety  ol 
parsley  cultivated  for  iLs  roots.  These  com- 
municate an  agreeable  fiavour  to  soups  and 
stews.     (Loudon.) 

Hamburg- white,  s. 

Painting  :  Baiytes  used  as  a  pigment. 

hame  (1),  s.     [Dut.  haam.] 

Harness:  One  of  the  pair  of  curved  bars  of 
wood  or  metal  whicli  fit  in  the  crease  between 
the  roll  and  the  body  of  the  collar,  and  to 
which  the  traces  are  connected.  The  flat 
wooden  hame  is  still  used  in  heavy  gears, 
secured  by  thongs.  The  trace-chains  are 
attached  to  the  liooks,  and  the  reins  pass 
through  the  rings  above.  The  trace-hooks  of 
cariiage-hames  are  looped  to  the  staples  of  the 
bames. 

If  Obvious  compounds:  Hame- fastener, 
haine-lnck,  hame-ring,  kame-strap,  &c 

hame  (2),  s.     [Home.]    (Scotch.^ 

*  hamo  (3),  s.    [Haulm.] 

"^ham'-el,  v.t.    [Hamble.] 

ha-mel'-i-a,  s.  [Named  by  Jacquin  after 
E.  L.  Du  Hatnel  Du  Monceau,  a  distinguished 
botanist,  who  died  in  17S'2. 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fejiiily  Ha- 
melidie  (q.v.). 

ha-m.er-1-dSB,  s.pl.  [Mod.  Lat.  }iameH(a)  j 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cinchonace»,  tribe  da* 
chonea^. 

hame-ly,  <j.    [Homely.]    (Scotch.) 

*ham-er,  $.    [Hammer.] 

hame'- suck  -  en,  s.  [Icel.  TielmsSkn  =  as 
attack  oti  one's  Imuse  ;  A.S.  hd7ii  =  house,  and 
secan  =  to  seek.] 

Scots  Law:  The  offence  of  feloniously  beat- 
ing or  assaidting  a  person  in  his  own  house  or 
dwelling-place. 

ha'-mi-form,  a.    [Lat.  hamiis  (genit.  kami)  = 

a  hook,  and /onna  =  form.] 
2ool..  tfc  ;  Hook-shaped,  hamata. 


b^U  b^:  poi^t,  j6^1;  cat,  9911,  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go.  erem:  thin,  this;  sin.  a^:  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -mg, 
-dan*  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zlia.i.      tious.  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  ^-^^  =  bel.  d^i. 
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Hamiltonia— hammer 


BS-in  -  fl.-  to'  -  ni  -  a,  s.  [Named  after  Mr, 
HiiLiiltoii.  a  butiiuist,  of  Woodlands,  near 
Pliihtdelphiii.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads,  family  Gm-t- 
tardidse.  The  tlowers  are  delightfully  fragrant, 

H^m-ll-to'-m-gjl,  a.     [See  def.] 

1.  Gen. :  Of  nr  ludongiug  to  any  peraou  of 
the  name  of  Hamilton. 

2.  SpK. :  (tiet;  the  compound). 

Hamiltoniaji- system,  s.     The  name 

given  to  ttie  system  of  teaching  languaj^es 
popularized  in  Enj^Iaiid  by  James  Hamilton, 
tlmugli  it  was  known  long  before  his  day,  and 
was  rt;  com  mended  by  Locke  in  his  Tlwughls 
Concerning  Education,  §  107.  James  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1709,  and  in  early  life  went  to 
Hanibnrg,  where  he  studied  German  untler  a 
French  refui,'ee  named  D'Angelis.  After  twelve 
lessons  he  was  able  to  n-ad  an  easy  book,  his 
tutor  having  discarded  tlie  use  of  a  grammar, 
and  translated  stories  for  his  pupils  word  for 
word.  Hamilton  commenced  business  in 
Paris,  but  on  the  nipture  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
in  18U  went  to  America,  intending  to  become 
a  farmer.  He  changed  his  plans,  however, 
and,  adopting  the  method  of  D'Angelis,  at- 
tained considerable  success  as  a  teacher  of 
languages.  He  returned  to  England  in  1823, 
and  was  very  successful  in  Manchester.  His 
plans  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  no 
slight  amount  of  opposition.  Sydney  Smith 
warmly  defended  them  in  the  Etlinburgk  Jie- 
vieto  of  June.  ISJG,  and  says  that  the  Hamil- 
tonian  system  "teaches  an  unknown  tongue 
by  the  closest  interliueal  translation,  instead 
of  leaving  a  boy  to  explore  his  way  by  the 
lexicon  or  dictionary,"  and  "  postpones  the 
study  of  gramm.ar  till  a  considerable  i)rogri'S3 
has  been  made  and  a  great  degree  of  practical 
grammar  has  been  acquired.  The  followingare 
the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
in  Italian  on  the  Hamiltoniau  system  : — 

Nel  priiiclpio        era        il        VerlK). 

In  the        be-jinninj      waa      the      ^Yord. 

ba'-mite  (l),  ha-mi'-tes,  s.  [Lat.  hamus  = 
s  hook  ;  suff.  -ite  {PaXoRont.)  (q.v.).] 

Falceontology : 

I.  (0/(Ac /orm  Hamites):  A  genus  of  cepha- 
lopod  molluscs,  fanuly  Ammonitidas,  The 
■hell  is  bnuk  shaped,  or  bent  upon  itself  more 


ttian  once  ;  the  courses  separate.  Fifty-eight 
species  are  known,  from  the  Neocomian  to  the 
Chalk,  Found  in  strata  in  Europe.  India,  and 
South  America.    (S.  P.  Woodicard.) 

2.  {Of  the  form  Hamite)  :  The  English  name 
for  any  fossil  shell  of  the  genus  Hamites  [1], 

B&m'-ite  (2),  s.  [Heb.  0"  (Chliam)  =  as  adj., 
warm,  hot ;  as  subst,,  Ham,  the  youngest  son 
of  Noah  ;  -ite.  ]  A  descendant  of  Ham,  a  negro, 
an  Ethiopian. 

B^jn-it'-ic,  a.     [Eng,,&c. //ttjmXe);  -ic) 

Ethnol.  £  Philol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Ham. 
his  descendants  or  their  languages.  The  name 
corresponds  to  the  term  Semitic  for  the  Syro- 
Arabian  languages,  but  theie  is  difficulty  in 
connection  with  both,  for  Canaan  was  the  son 
of  Ham.  but  his  descendants  apparently  spoke 
Phoenician,  which  was  not  an  Hamitic.  but  a 
Semitic  tongue.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  great  hut  imperfectly  known  family  of 
distinctively  African  languages. 

bSm'-kin,  s.  (Etym.  doubtful.]  A  pudding 
made  of  a  shouhU-r  of  mutton, 

ti&m'  -  let.  *  hame  -  lest,  *  hame  -  lat. 
'  hame-lette.   '  ham-il-let,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

hamel ;  dimin.  sutf.  -ct ;  O,  Fris,  Aam  =  a 
home  ;  cogn,  with  A,S,  ham  —  Eng.  home.]  A 
small  village  ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  in  tlie 
country.    (Tennyson.:  Death  of  Wellington,  vii.) 

*li&m'-Iet-ed,  a.  [Eng.  Immlet;  -ul]  Liv- 
ing or  settled  down  in  a  hamlet  or  village, 

"Upiaoliv'lv   lives  hamlptc€l   ia    nonie  untravelled 
Tillage.  "—/Vf//i((m  ■  licsotves. 

Ilfim'-mel,  s.  [Hrmmel.]  a  small  shed  and  en- 
closuie  'used  for  sheltering  cattle  for  fattening. 


bam'-mer,  •  liam-er,  j?.    [A.s. /azmor;  cogn. 
with  Dnt,  ftantcr;  Icel. /t«7?uirt  ;  Ay&xx.  hammer ; 
Sw,   hammarc ;    Ger.   hammer;    O.   H.   Ger. 
Immar.] 
I.  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  tool  or  instrument  for  driving  nails, 
beating  metal?*,  &.C.,  and  consisting  of  an  iron 
or  steel  head  lixed  crosswise  on  a  Itandle. 

"The  aniiureres  .ilao 
With  file  Hud  hamrrurr  {irlkiii^  to  niul  fro." 

Cluiuc^r     C.  r..  2,SII. 

(2)  Anything  resembling  a  bauimer  in  its 
shape,  action,  or  use,  as  the  striker  of  a  clock. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  destructive,  overwhelm- 
ing, or  ruining. 

"That  renowned   pillnr  of    truth  and  hamm'-r  of 
heresies,  St.  Augustine."— Z^aAcuriU.'  On  PruvitUnce, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Fire-arms:  Formerly,  the  hammer  of  the 
flint-lock  was  the  steel  cover  of  the  priming- 
pan,  and  tiie  parts  connected  therewith  whicli 
received  the  blow  of  the  flint  whi(-h  was  htld 
in  the  cock.  The  hammer  of  the  percussion- 
lock  is  the  striking  part  itself. 

2.  Machines :  In  addition  to  the  hand  im- 
plement called  a  hammer,  lai^e  ones  moved 
by  machinery  are  used  in  maiuifactories. 
Thus  there  are  power-hammers  and  sttam- 
hararaers,  the  former  moved  by  any  potent 
natural  agent,  as  water  or  steam ;  the  latter 
specifically  by  steam. 

3.  Mittic :  A  small  padded  mallet  by  which 
the  string  of  a  piano  is  struck. 

^  (1)  Geological  hammer: 

Geol.  :  A  hammer  suited  for  the  use  of 
geologists.  At  least  two  such  implements  are 
required — one  for  rough-hewing  specimens, 
the  other  for  reducing  them  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions. The  first  should  have  a  heavy  head, 
with  one  end  wedge-shaped,  the  other  flat  and 
square  or  rounded.  The  material  should  be 
Swedish  iron,  with  well-tempered  but  not 
brittle  steel  ends  welded  on.  The  shaft 
should  be  thirteen,  fourteen,  or  more  inches 
long.    (RutUy.) 

(2)  Hammer  and  tongs :  Violently. 

"Mr.  Mnlone  fell  upou  them  hamTner  anel  tongi.' — 
B.  Kingsley:  Jtavcnthoe,  ch.  Ix, 

taarnxner-axe,  s.  A  double  tool,  having 
a  hammer  at  one  side  of  the  handle  and  an 
axe  at  the  other, 

ham  m  er-beam,  5. 

Arch.  :  Abeam  in  Gothic  architecture  which 
projects  from  the  wall,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
bracket-support  for  the  tie-beams  of  an  orna- 
mental roof.  Hammer-beams  never  extend 
across  an  apartment ;  and  their  ends  are  com- 
monly decorated  with  carvings,  very  fre- 
quently representing  emblazoned  shields. 
They  are  often  used  also  in  the  principals  of 
Gothic  roofs  to  strengthen  the  framing  and  to 
diminish  the  lateral  pressure  that  falls  upon 
the  walls.  The  hammer-lteam  is  generally 
supported  by  a  rib  rising  up  from  a  corbel 
below,  and  in  its  turn  forms  the  support  of 
another  rib,  which,  with  that  springing  from 
the  hammer-l)eam  on  the  opposite  side,  consti- 
tutes an  arch. 

Hannner-heam  roof :  A  roof,  the  feet  of  the 
principal  rafters  of  which  are  connected  by  a 
tie-beain,  but  usually  rest  in  corbels.  Half- 
rafters,  carrying  a  vaulted  superstructure, 
usually  span  the  sever}'. 

hammer-catcher,  s. 

Music :  A  padded  shoulder  which  catches 
the  hammer  on  its  return. 

hammer-cloth,  s. 

CaiTtage  :  The  cloth  which  covers  a  coach- 
box ;  80  called  from  the  old  practice  of  carry- 


ing a  hammer,  nails,  &c.,  in  the  box  of  the 
seat,  or  from  hamper;  but,  according  to  Skeat, 


hammer  is  here  an  adaptation  of  Dut,  hemel  a 
(1)  heaven,  (2)  a  tester,  a  coveiing  ;  cogiiat* 
with  Sw,,  Dan.,  k,  Ger.  himmei  ~  (1)  heaven* 
(■J)  a  tester, 

hammer-dressed,  a. 

Mason  :  Dressed  or  prepared  with  fc  ham- 
mer ;  specilicaily  applied  Uy  buiIding-stoo» 
dressed  with  a  pointed  liammer  or  pick. 

hammer-engine,  s. 

Much. :  A  variety  of  the  direct  acting  verti- 
cal st^^'am  en;^'iiie,  in  which  the  supporting 
frame  resembles  that  of  a  steam-hammer. 

hammer-fish, «.    [Hammer-headed  shark.} 

hammer -harden,    hammer -hard, 

i\t.  To  beat  metid  with  a  hammer  while  colrf, 
to  close  the  pores  and  condense  the  texture, 

"  ffamm^r-hard  ia  when  you  hnnlea  Irou  or  ttttt 
with  much  hKiunieriug  od  It,"— if  axon. 

hammer-head,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lung. :  The  cross  piece  of  iron  fonor 
ing  the  h<tad  of  a  hammer. 

"Because  It  wmi  fnshioued  like  %  llttl«  m&llet  or 
fuitnmer-head.  It  wna  ,T.iitl  is  nt  this  day  called  la 
Lntlite  maUeolim." — P.  BoUand  :  Plinie,  bk.  xvli.,  ch. 
xxli. 

2.  Zool.:  The  same  as  HAMMEB-riBH(q.v.X 
hammer-headed,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  a  head  resembling  a  hammer. 

IT  (1)  Hammer-headed  bat : 

Zool. :  Hypsi/jnathu3monstro»us,  closely  aXUed 
to  White's  Fruit  Bat,  but  diflering  from  all 
other  Pteropine  bats  in  the  extraoidinary  size 
and  shape  of  its  head,  which,  owing  to  the 
muzzle  being  enormously  developed,  has  a 
hammer-like  appearance.  It  was  discovered 
by  DuCliailluin  Western  Africa,  and  described 
by  Dr.  Allen  of  Philadelphia.    {Duncan.) 

(2)  Hammer-headed  shark  : 

Zool.  :  A  British  fish,  Zygr^na  maUeus.  and 
the  genus  Zygsena  itself.  The  sides  of  the 
head  are  greatly  produced  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection.   Sometimes  called  Hammer-fish. 

hammer-man,  s.  One  who  beats  or 
works  metal  with  a  hammer;  one  who  has 
charge  of  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  iron  by  the  hammer. 

hammer-mark,  s.  A  mark  of  the  ham- 
mer, left  from  forging, 

hammer-osrster,  s. 

Zool. :  The  molluscous  genus  Malleiis,  anij 
especially  Malleus  vulgaris.  It  is  not  of  the 
genuine  Oyster  family  (Ostreida),  but  is  one 
of  the  Aviculidse.  When  young  it  is  like  an 
ordinary  Avicula,  but,  as  it  advances  iu  age, 
the  two  ears  lengthen  more  and  more,  so  as  to 
be  always  increasingly  hammer-like.  It  in- 
habits the  Indian  Arcliipelago. 

hammer-sedge,  £■ 

Bot. :  Carejc  hirta, 

hammer-slag,  5. 

Metal. :  The  coating  of  oxide  of  iron  formed 
on  iron  by  heat,  which  is  removed  by  ham- 
mering the  metal  when  cold.  **  It  is  black, 
opaque,  sliglitty  metallic  in  lustre,  melts  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  is  strongly  magnetia" 
(Percy.) 

hammer-stone,  5. 

Anthropology  : 

1.  A  stone  implement  held  in  the  hand  and 
used  as  a  hammer  by  the  Neolithic  flint- 
workers. 

"  The  haTnTn^r.ttcmea  usett  lii  the  mftuufacttire  of 
fliut  hfttcheta  aiii>ear  to  have  beeu  usually  qu.irtzit« 
pebbles."— £ra»w.-  Ancienl  Stone  tmplcmtmts,  p.  29. 

2.  The  name  given  to  certain  rarer  stone 
implements  of  Neolithic  age  from  their  re- 
semblance to  mining  hammers.  From  theii 
showing  no  ^^.ly^- 
traces  of  use,  ~" 
and  their 
usual  mate- 
rial, sand- 
stone, being 
unsuitable  ; 
for  the  pur- 
pose of  ham- 
mering, per- 
haps, also, 
from  thei 
having    been 

often  found  near  lakes,  they  have  come  to  b* 
classerl  as  sinkers  for  nets  or  fishing-lines. 
Similar  implements,  but  of  granite  or  diorite, 
occur  in  the  Ohio  Valley  ;  some  of  them  are 


HAitilER- STONE. 


&te,  fat,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot* 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire,  vmite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Sjrrian.    se.  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =•  kw. 
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from  three  to  four  inches  long.  They  show 
no  signs  of  abrasion,  and  niay  liave  been  used 
as  bolas  (q.v.),  or,  according  to  Evans  (An- 
cient Stone  Impletnents,  ch.  x.),  as  sinkt-rs. 
But  their  use  cannot  be  determined  witli  cer- 
tainty. 

hammer-wort,  s.    The  herb  Pellitory. 

{Hdtliwcll.) 

h&m'-mer*  v.t.  &  i.    [Hammer,  «.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  beat  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer;  to 
shape  by  beating  with  a  hammer. 

"I  liiui  cerUiiily  been  rwluced  to  pny  the  public  in 
iKtnimered  iiioucy.  fur  want  of  miUeil." — Dtyden:  A 
Himuurae  on  Epic  Poetry. 

II.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  cause  or  produce  with  a  hammer. 

"And  the  smith  his  iron  menaiires  hummrred  to  the 
Aiivil'a  chime."  Longfellow :  Nuremberg. 

*  2.  To  work  out  or  forge  in  the  mind  with 
intellectual  labour ;  to  excogitate.  (Generally 
followed  by  out ) 

"  Indeed,  I  sometimes  hammered  out  a  line." 

Oai/.  Ep.  1,  To  a  Lady. 

*3.  To  patch  up,  to  frame.  (Followed  by 
vp.) 

"Some  spirits,  by  whom  they  were  stirred  and 
^ided  In  the  name  of  the  people,  hammered  up  the 
articl  ea, "— ^rtj/ ward. 

B.  Intransitive : 
I,  Literalhj : 

1.  To  work  with  a  hammer. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  a  hammer;  to  act 
as  a  hammer  ;  to  beat. 

"Round  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 
Miillet  huge  and  henvy  axe.*' 

Longfellow  :  Afitaician'a  Tale. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  be  busy  in  thought ;  to  be  working  or 
pondering  in  the  mind. 

"  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that. 
Whereon  this  mouth  I  biire  lieen  hammering." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  1.  8, 

2.  To  be  in  agitation  or  debate. 

"  A  thousand  things  are  hnm.Tnering  In  his  head."— 
Dryden  :  Sir  Afartin  Marr-ail,  i.  1, 

3.  To  attack  persistently.   (Followed  by  at.) 

"  Better  to  clear  prime  forests  .  .  . 
Than  hammer  at  this  reverend  gentlewoman." 

Tennyson  :  Princesi,  UL  113, 

*  h3,m'-mer-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  hammer; 
•ahtc]  Tliat  ina*y  or  can  be  fiushioned  or 
formed  witli  a  hammer  ;  malleable. 

bS.m'-iner-er,  s.     [Eng.  Mmmer;  -er.]    One 
who  works  with  a  hauimer  ;  a  hammer-man. 

bam'-mer-ihg,  jrr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  (Hammer,  v.] 
A.  life  B.  As  pr.  par.  it  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C>  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  or  art  of  beating,  forging, 
or  forming  with  a  hammer. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  constant  beating,  working,  or 
agitation.     (P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  833.) 

h&m'-indck,  *  ba-ma-ca,  *  har-mac-ca,  s. 

[Si>.  hxuiutca  ;  cf.  O.  Dut.  hamniak.  Oiigiually 
Carib  or  Brazilian  Indian  (?).] 

1.  Originally :  A  kind  of  suspended  bed 
made  of  manilla,  sea-grass,  or  other  fibre  net- 
work, and  used  by  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  &c. 

"  A  great  many  Indians  came  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
tering their  cotton  and  huma-ras  or  ueta  m  which  they 
Bleep.  ■—Co^itmSiis.-  First  Voyn-je. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  kind  of  hanging  or  swinging 
bed  formed  of  canvas,  about  six  feet  by  four, 
suspended  by  lanyards  from  rings  in  the  deck 
beams, 

"  Then  swift  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste. 
Slips  to  his  hamjnock  and  forgets  tlie  blast." 

Cowper:  Retirement,  436. 

3.  As  used  now  o)i  shore  :  A  swinging  or  sus- 
pended bed  made  of  canvas  or  network,  and 
hung  by  hooks  or  other  contrivance  from  the 
roof,  ceiling,  a  tree,  &.c. 

hammock  -  battens,  hammock  - 
rackSp  s.  ?)/. 

Naut.  :  Cleats  or  battens  from  which  the 
hammocks  are  suspended. 

hammock-nettings,  s.  pi. 

Naut. :  A  row  of  forked,  Upright,  iron 
ataiichions,  supporting  a  netting  or  wooden 
trough,  in  whicli  tlie  seamen  stow  their  ham- 
mocks during  the  day. 


hammock -racks,   s.  pL      [Hahmock- 

BArncNs.  ] 

hammock  Shroud,  s.  A  poetical  ex- 
pression wliich  denvos  its  force  fio(n  the  fact 
that  the  bodies  of  sailors  or  otlier  jiersons 
dying  at  sea  are  sewn  up  in  hammocks  and 
committed  to  the  deei). 

"His  heavy-shottod  hammork-ihroud." 

TennyBon  :  In  Memoriam,  11.  15. 

ha'-mdse,  a.  [Mod.  hat.  httmosus.]  [Hamous.] 
Bot. :  Curved  like  a  fish  hook,  hooked,  bent. 

ha'-moiis,   a.      [Lat.  hamus  =  a  hook  ;   Gr. 
Xanos  (chamos)  ~  a  fish-hook  ;    of.  Gael,  cham 
=  bent,  and  sufl".  -ows.J 
Bot.  :  Hamose  (q.v.). 

B&mp'-den  (p  silent),  s.  (John  Hampden, 
the  celebrated  patriot,  who  was  moilally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Chalgrove,  In  Ox- 
fordshire, and  died  Jtme  24,  1643.] 

Hampden  clubs,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  Clubs  fornieil  throughout  Britain  in 
1816,  nominally  to  iulvo(*ate  reform.  A  Com- 
mittee drawn  from  botli  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  working, 
and  repor*^ed,  on  February  9,  1817,  that  their 
object  was  revolution. 

h&m'-per(l),  s.  [A  corrupt,  of ^ittnapcr  (q.v.).] 
A  large  coarsely-made  covered  wicker-work 
basket,  used  for  packing  articles  for  carriage. 

"  The  next  rhymiue  letter  shews  that  her  reply  was 
a  hamper  of  oysters."— f»w/>er.-  On  the  Bigh  Price  of 
Fish.    (Note.) 

*  h3.m'-per  (2),  s.    [Hamper,  v.) 

I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Anything  which  hampers  or 
impedes  free  action  ;  a  fetter. 

"  Shackles,  shacklockes.  hampert,  gives,  and  chalnes." 
Broitme:  Hrilannias  Pastorals,  bk.  1.,  3,  7. 

IL  Naut. :  Equipment  and  gear  about  the 
decks  of  a  vessel. 

ham'-per  (1),  v.t.  [Probably  the  same  as 
hamble  or  hamel,  from  A.S.  hamelian  =  to 
mutilate.] 

1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  free  action  of ; 
to  shackle,  to  fetter. 

'■  I  must  own,  I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  saw 
the  spider  Immediately  sally  out,  aud.  in  less  than  a 
minute,  weave  a  new  net  round  Its  captive,  and  when 
it  was  fairly  hampered  lu  this  manner,  it  was  seized, 
aud  dragged  into  the  ho]e."— OoUUmith :  The  Bee, 
No.  4,  The  Sagacity  of  tome  ljuec(8. 

*  2.  To  ensnare,  to  inveigle,  to  entangle, 

"  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  d.-indle  thee  like  a  baby." 
Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  t'J.,  i.  3. 

3.  To  impede,  to  hinder,  to  embarrass ;  to 
perplex. 

"The emperors  ,  . ,  showed  no  disposition  to  hamper 
the  general  relations  lietween  the  clergy  and  tlieir 
flocka." —Gardiner  A  Stullinger:  Introd.  to  Eng.  Hitt., 
ch.i. 

*  4.  To  hinder,  to  prevent,  to  put  a  stop  to. 

"  To  snibhe  aud  htimper  the  hardenesse  of  herte  that 
reigned  in  the  people." — C'Uai  :  Luke  xxiv. 

5.  To  put  out  of  order ;  to  derange  the 
mechanism  of. 

•  ham'-per  (2).  v.t.    [Hamper  (1),  s.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  enclose  in  a  harapeF, 

2.  To  load  with  hamper. 

"Tf  you  were  well  hampered." — Bailey:  Eratmut, 
p.  325. 

Hamp'-Shir-ite,  s.  [Eng.  Hampshirie) ;  -ite 
(j;i«.)(4.v.).] 

Min. :  The  name  given  by  Hermann,  to  the 
steatite  of  certain  steatitic  ]>seudomorphs. 
Dana  does  not  believes  it  is  a  good  species. 

Hamp'-ton  Court,  s.  [See  def.]  The  place 
in  Middlesex  where  Cardinal  Wolsey  built  the 
palace  or  mansion  wliich  he  in  1525  presented 
to  Henry  VHI.,  aud  which  William  HI.  in  1694 
altered  and  enlarged. 
^  Hampton  Court  Conference:  [Conference], 

ham'-Shac-kle,  v.t.    [Eng.  ham,  and  shacMe.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  fasten  the  head  of  an  ox,  horse, 
&c.,  to  one  of  its  fore-legs,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
straying  or  running  away  ;  to  shackle. 

2.  Fig :  To  hamper ;  to  fetter ;  to  embar- 
rass, to  curb,  to  restrain. 

ham'-Ster,    s.      [Ger.   hamster;    O.  H.   Ger. 

hwnistro,  hamastro.] 

Zool.  :  Cricetus.  a  genus  of  Muridre  (Mice), 
but  distinguished  from  Mus  itself  by  the 
presence  of  cheek  ])ouches.  The  Common 
Hamster,  Cricetus  vuhjaris,  is  found  in  Euroi>e, 
being  distributed  from  the  Khine  to  Central 
Siberia.    Fossil  in  the  Pust-Tertiary. 


h&m' -string,  s.    [Eng.  ho.m,  and  striiig.] 

Annt.  :  At  tht  back  of  the  knee-joint  tba 
tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle  forms  the  outor 
hamstring,  and  the  sartorius  (tailor's  muscle), 
with  the  tendons  uf  the  gracilis,  semi-t«ndl- 
nosus,  and  semi-membranosus,  the  inner  ham- 
string, with  the  two  heads  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius  muscle  between.  The  hamstring 
muscles  extend  the  hip  and  flex  the  knee, 

h&m'-string,  v.t.  [Hamstrino,  s.]  To  lama 
or  cMsalili'  by  cutting  or  severing  the  tendon* 
of  tlic  ham. 

"  Ho  .  .  .  would  have  cut  his  way  through  them, 
had  they  not  hamstringed  hU  horse." — Macaulail  ^ 
ffist.  Eng  ,  ch.  v. 

h^m'-Strung,  pa.  par.  ora.    [Hamstring,  v.J 

*  ham'-u-lar,  a.  [Lat.  hamulus,  dimin.  of 
hamus  =  a'huok.]    Hooked  ;  hook-like. 

II  Hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  hone : 
Aiuit. :  A  slender,  hook-like  process  ;  a  pro- 
longation of  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

h^m'-u-ldse,  a.     [Lat.  hamuUus) ;  Eng.,  Ac 
SUIT.  -CI.';*:,  from  Lat.  -osus.] 
Bot.  :  Covered  with  little  hairs. 

ham'-u-lus,  s.    [Dimin.  of  Lat.  havius  (q.v.).] 

1.  Bot. :  A  hooked  bristle.  It  is  found  in 
the  flower  of  Uncinia. 

2.  Aiuit.  :  A  hook-iike  process  at  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea  in  the  ear. 

3.  Surg.  :  An  instrument  for  extracting  the 
fetus. 

hamulus  lachrjrmalls,  s. 

Anat. :  The  pointed  extremity  of  the  lachry- 
mal canal,  fitting  into  an  angle  between  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,     (Quain.) 

ha' -mus  (pi.  ha'-mi),  s.     [Lat.  s  a  hook.] 
[Hamate.] 
Bot.  (PL):  Hooks  (q.v.). 

ban,  haun,  s.    [Hand.]    (Scotch.) 

*  ban,  v.t.  &  i.    [Have.] 

*  ban,  pres.  indie,  of  v.    (Have.) 

Han,  s.    [Ch.] 

Hist. :  A  Chinese  dynasty,  reigning  frnm 
B.C.  "20  to  A.D.  25.  It  was  founded  by  Lew 
Pang,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Eastern  Han 
Dynasty,  which  lasted  till  a.d.  237. 

*  han'-Hp,  s.  [O.  Fr.]  [Hanaper.]  A  silver 
or  golden  goblet  or  cup  used  on  state  occa- 
sions. 

han'-a-per,    *  han-y-pere,  s.     (Low  Lat. 

hanaperium  —  a  basket  or  vessel  for  keeping 
cups  in  ;  O.  Fr.  h^nap  =  a  cup ;  A.  S.  hiuep; 
Dut.  nap  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hnap  ;  Gr.  napfl 
1.  Onl.  Ijing. :  A  large  basket ;  a  hamper. 


2.  Law:  A  kind  of  basket  used  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  in  which  to  hold  and 
carry  tlieir  treasury  while  travelling  fiom 
place  to  place  ;  tlie  royal  treasury.  The  Clerk 
of  the  Hauajier  received  all  moneys  due  to  the 
Crown  for  sealing  charters,  patents,  commis- 
sions, and  writs.  He  was  in  daily  attendance 
on  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Lord  Keeper 
in  term  time  and  at  all  times  of  sealing,  hav- 
ing with  liim  leathern  bags,  into  which  he  put 
all  charters  as  they  were  sealed.  There  was 
also  a  Controller  of  the  Hanaper,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  see  that  the  fees  were  duly  paid  into 
the  hanaper. 

"This  charge  they  laid  to  John  Hales,  clerk  of  tht 
hanaper.  a  g<»>d  and  publick  spirited  man." — Strype: 
Mcmoriiils:  Edio.  IV  |an.  15-lC). 

*  hanaper  -  office,  s.  An  office  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  By  5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  103, 
it  was  abolished,  that  Act  transferring  th« 
duties  to  other  offices. 

"  These  writa  (relating  to  the  businesaof  the  subject) 
and  the  returns  to  them,  were,  according  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  aucieiit  times,  orieloally  kept  in  a  hamper, 
in  hitnaperio :  wnA  the  others  (relating  to  such  mat- 
ter:* wherein  the  Crown  is  iuiuiediately  or  uiediatelv 
tuiu'eniedl  were  prepared  in  ;t  little  sack  or  Kt^  ;  aud 
theme  hath  nriseii  the  dtstiiictiou  of  the  hanaper 
nffli-e  and  jwtty  bag  office.  "—£facA«ton«.-  Commen. 
taries,  bk.  ili,,  CO.  4. 

H^'-ba-litef,  s.  pL    [Named  aft«r  Ahmed 
Ibn  Hanbal  in  the  eighth  century.] 

Reliyvms :  A  Mohammedan  sect ;  a  braucti 
of  the  Sunnites, 


bSJl,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bencsh ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenopbon,  exist.     ph  =  t 
-«ian.  -tian  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -  tion,  -sion  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tions.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  b?L  deL 
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*han9e,   *liaunoe,  v.t.      [Enhance.]    To 

■•  But  aothly  they  change  ber  almlciintoraa.  (or  the 

hSsi^e^  8,    [Haunch.] 

1.  ArrMtectitre : 

0)  Tlie  two  lower  portiona  of  a  four-centred 
arch  ;  the  part  between  tJio  haiich  (hauiicli) 
ann  tlie  sprinping. 

(3>  A  small  arch  by  which  a  strai^iht  Untel 
is  sometimes  united  to  itsjamb  or  lmiM>9t. 

(3)  (PL):  The  en.ls  of  elliptfnaJ  arcliea,  wliich 
are  nres  of  smaller  circles  than  the  luiddle 
part  of  tlie  arch. 

2,  Navt.  (PL):  Falls  of  the  fife-ralla  placed 
on  balustfrs  on  the  poop  and  qoarter-deck 
down  to  the  gangway, 

hanch,  s.    [Haunch.] 

2ian'-9lun-dl,  a.    [Mexican.] 

Hot.  :  Ileimia  salicifolla^  a  plant  of  the  order 
Lythracea',  liaving  yellow  flowers,  whilst  most 
of  tlie  onlcr  have  red  nr  purple.  It  is  said  to 
excite  Wolent  perspiration,  and  Is  nsed  by  the 
Mexicans  aa  a  powerful  remedy  in  venereal 
diseases. 

h^-cor'-ni-a,  n.    [Named  after  Phil.  Han- 
corn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Apocynaceae,  tribe  Carla- 
BCffi.  Hancomia  pubescens  \a  a  tree  with  a 
viscid  milky  juice,  pendulous  hrnnches.  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  a  delicious  fruit  about  as 
large  as  a  plum.     It  grows  in  Brazil. 

hliiid,  *  hande,  *  hond,  *  honde,  s.  ft  a. 

[A.S.  kantl,  bond  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hand;  Icel. 
hond,  haml ;  8w.  hand;  Dan.  haand ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hant;  Goth,  handus;  Ger.  hand.  From 
the  same  root  as  Goth,  hinthan  (pa.  t.  kanth, 
pa.  par.  kvnthans)  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 

A.  As  svbstantii'e : 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 1. 

(2)  A  measure  of  four  inclies  ;  a  palm,  used 
chiefly  in  the  measuring  of  a  horse :  as,  a 
horse  thiileen  hands  high. 

(3)  As  mucii  as  may  be  held  in  the  hand ;  a 
handful, 

(4)  A  handle  or  helve. 

2.  Figuratively: 

*(1)  Performance,  handiwork,  workmanship. 

"Vehave  made  a  flue  hand.'  fellow;  ' 

Shakesp,:  Henry  17//.,  t.  4. 

(9)  Power  or  capability  of  performance; 
skill. 

(3)  An  act,  a  deed,  that  which  is  done. 

"Thoa  Rawest  the  conttndlctlon  between  my  heart 
•nil  h-ind."—King  Charles:  Elkon  BasUike, 

(4)  Action,  labour;  act  of  the  hand ;  exertion. 
*(5)  Manner  of  proceeding  or  action. 

"  As  her  majesty  )i.ith  received  great  profit,  bo  mav 
Bhe.  hy  a  iii.Klerate  h'ni<i.  from  time  to  time  reap  the 
like.  '—Bacon  :  Benrij  17/. 

(6)  Agency ;  part  or  share  in  acting  or  per- 
forming. 

"God  mnst  have  set  a  more  than  ordinnry  esteem 
Hp-^ii  that  which  David  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  au 
handia.  —South:  Sermona. 

(7)  Agency,  medium. 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand 
01  IU3  servant  Ahijah  the  prophet"—!  Kintjt  liv.  18. 

(8)  Side,  direction,  part :  whether  right  or 
left. 

"For  the  other  side  of  the  eoort-gate  on  this  ftanrf, 
and  that  hand,  were  hangings  of  fifteen  cnbita."— 
Exodut  xxxriil.  15. 

(9)  Part,  quarter,  side. 

"Tt  Is  allowed  on  all  hatidt.  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  »re  more  corrupt  in  their  morals  tban  any  other 
oatlon  this  ilay  under  the  Bim." — .Str(ft. 

OO)  Possession,  power,  control,  raanage- 
■16 nt,  superintendence. 

"Sacramentsserveas  themodelinatramentsof  God 
to  that  purpose  ;  the  use  whereof  ia  lu  our  handt.' — 
Booker:  Ecdes.  Polity, 

*fll)  Advantage,  gain,  superiority. 

"Th«  French  king,  supposiag  to  make  his  hand  by 
uio<(e  rude  ravages  in  England,  — IJaijtear<l 

*  (12)  Influence,  power,  control. 

"Fl.»tt«r>-.  tlie  damrerous  nurse  of  vice. 
Got  hand  upon  his  yonth."    lianiet:  CivQ  Wart. 

*  (13)  Method  of  government  ;  discipline  ; 
restraint. 


•  (14)  An  fluent ;  a  person  or  medium  era- 
ployed.    (Swift.) 


(15)  A  workman  ;  an  agent.  • 

"  A  dlf;llMii;ir>- coutalniug  a  uiitural  history  require* 
too  miuiy  h'truU.aa  woU  lu  tuo  mucti  Ume."—t'jcke. 

(Hi)  A  person  enjployed,  a  workman ;  as, 
Tliere  ai-e  so  many  iuxnds  engaged.  8pecif., 
used  of  the  number  of  sailorii  in  a  vessel :  as, 
She  carried  so  many  hands. 

(17)  A  person ;  used  esiieclally  in  such 
phrases  as,  He  is  a  line  hand  at  epeaking ;  a 
jHJor  hand  at  talkhig,  &c. 

(18)  A  -style  of  writing  or  penmanship, 
"llj-re  is  the  Indictment  of  the  aomi  I^ord  lUntliigs, 

>V  blch  In  a  set  harui  f  ai  rl  y  la  cuk-ro^wd  " 

*  (19)  Rite,  price. 

■•  nuftinesa  Is  bongbt  at  a  dear  kand^  whew  there  It 
amall  dispatch.'— Aac'iw. 

*  (20)  Terms,  condition. 

"Admire  and  accept  tlie  myitcir;  bat  at  no  ftamt 
py  j>rliie,  iKDorance.  InUirest.  or  vanity  wrest  It  to 
IgiiObloseusea."— rai/Zor:  liorth]/  Comtnunic'int. 

*  (21)  A  scheme,  course,  or  line  of  action. 

t-t^H"'."','''  ?*""■  •**"  "^y*  •»«i  VHSdiiL  which  hand 
U  best  to  take.  — //rti  Jtnuon. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anaiomy: 

0)  Human  :  The  organ  of  ppehcmdon  is 

eompo3e<l  of  twenty-seven  lw>iip^:  eightrarrial, 
five  metacarpal, ant  fourteen  jihalangeal.  Itia 
la  also  supplied  plentifully  with  pronator  and 
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L  The  Scaphoid  2.  The  Senllnnar.  3.  The  Cunel. 
form.  4.  The  Pinfonn.  s.  T^e  Tiape^ium.  6.  The 
Trajiezoldea.  7.  The  Os  Magnum.  8.  The  Umi- 
form.  9.  10,  lU  12.  13.  The  Metacaxpal  bonea.  14  to 
27.  The  three  row*  of  Phalanges.  — .     «  w 

supinator  muscles,  flexora  and  extensors,  the 
former  on  the  palmar  a3i>eet  of  the  hand,  the 
latter  on  the  back, and  with  ner\'e3and  Mood- 
vessels,  ligaments,  articulations,  skin,  nails, 
and  in  most  cases,  on  the  back  of  the  hand^ 
especially  in  the  male  sex,  a  quantity  of  liair.' 
(2)  Compar. :  All  vertebrate  animals  have 
their  anterior  extremities  terminated  by  bones 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  human  hand, 
but  the  latter  is  more  complicated  and  sus- 
ceptible of  being  used  for  a  greater  variety  of 
purposes  tlian  in  their  case.  The  footprints 
of  the  Labyrinthodont Amphibians  areso  much 
like  those  which  would  be  left  by  a  hand  that 
they  were  called  originally  Cheirotherium.  As 
genuine  internal  bones  do  not  exist  in  the 
Invertebrata,  parts  superficially  resembling 
the  human  hand  are  not  homologous  ^vith  the 
anatomical  strncture  of  that  organ  in  man, 

2.  HoroL :  The  pointer  or  inc'  jx-flnger  of  a 
watch,  clock,  or  counter:  hour,  minute, 
seconds,  as  the  case  may  be ;  or  known  by  the 
dial  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  the  respective 
dials  of  the  gasmeter  or  other  dial -register. 

"  An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  bnth  Tiands.' 

CitwiJer:  Retirement,  tSU 

3.  Firearms:  The  small  of  a  gun-stock. 
i.  Cards: 

(1)  The  cards  held  by  a  single  player. 
"When  they  came  and  looked  over  the  hetjids,  a 

came  the  like  of  which  had  nerirbeen  eeen  was  played 
for  their  edification."— raHJ/o^!  Gatette,  April  17, 1884. 

(2)  A  game  at  cards. 

(3)  A  part  or  share  in  a  game  of  cards. 
"Toar  half-and-half  players  who  have  no  objection 

to  take  a  h.ind.'—Lamb  "  £uavM  of  F.Ha.  ;  J/ra.  Battle. 

(4)  One  of  the  players  in  a  game  of  cards  ; 
the  eldest  hand  is  the  player  next  after  the 
dealer,  in  the  order  in  which  the  cards  are  dealt. 

(5)  A  single  round  in  a  game,  in  which  all 
the  cards  dealt  are  played. 

5.  Tennis,  Rackets,  £c.  :  A  player's  torn  to 
sen-e  the  ball. 

6.  Commercial : 

0)  Five  of  any  article  of  sale  :  as,  fire 
oranges  or  five  herrings  make  a  haJid, 

(2)  A  bundle  or  head  of  tobacco  leaves  tied 
together  without  the  stem  being  stripped. 

(3)  A  Bhoiilder  of  pork.  (Mrs.  GasJcell : 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  ch.  iv.) 


B«  Aa  adjective : 

1.  Behmging  to  or  nsed  by  the  liand  ;  codi> 
mou  in  compusitiun. 
•2.  Tame. 

'Sh  At  hand:  Near,  cloae;  not  distant  oi 
uroif. 

(1)  0/  pkux  :  (Sfiakesp.  :  Mer.  of  Tea.,  ▼.  ly, 

(2)  0/ lime:  (Sluxkesp.:  Macbeth,  v  4). 

*Z.  At  any  hand:  On  any  account :  at  anv 
rate.  ' 

■  Let  bim  firtch  off  his  drum  at  any  hand." 

Hhiiknp. :  Alft  Well  That  Endt  WtU,  UL  %. 

•  3.  .4f  no  hand:  On  no  account. 
i.  At  the  hand  or  han/la  of:  From,  throngh ; 
by  the  agency  or  metiinm  ot 

**  I^  'nunar  dm  the  oHat  Id  my  sight,  that  I  luaf 
mt  it  at  her  hand.'  ~i  Hamusl  xliL  A, 

6.  At  first  hand:  Directly  from  the  pro- 
ducer or  originator;  fresh,  new,  direct 

fi.  At  second  hind  :  From  an  intermedial* 
source ;  not  directly. 

7.  By  hand: 

(1)  With  the  bands,  as  dlatingnished  fhim 
the  use  of  instrumenta  or  machines:  as,  a 
drawing  done  by  hand. 

(2)  By  the  medium  of  a  messenger  or  agent ; 
as,  To  send  a  letter  by  h'lnd. 

(3)  A  term  applied  to  the  artificial  rearingof 
children  or  the  young  of  the  lower  animala. 

"Be prntefal,  hoy,  to  them  which  broogbt  you  op ba 

hand.  —Dickens:  Great  ExpecJaiiont.  cIj.  iv. 

8.  For  one's  own  hand :  For  one's  self ;  for 
one's  own  account  or  interest. 

9.  From  hand  to  hand :  From  one  person  to 

another. 

"  Lapse /)-om  ha-nd  to  hand." 
,._-_,  Tennvaon  :  Talking  Oah,  SSa 

10.  In  hind: 

(1)  In  a  state  of  preparation  or  execution. 

"  What  rerets  are  in  hand  t' 
Shakesp.  :  JlUteummer  fl'ight't  Dream,  T.  L 

(2)  Present  fiayment;  in  respect  to  the  v> 
ceiver. 

•' A  ooruldenihle  reward  in  hand.''~Tillotttm. 

(3)  Under  consideration  or  debate, 

**  It  l»  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  band."— Locke. 

(4)  Under  control :  as.  To  keep  a  horse  well 
in  liand. 

IL  In  one's  hands:  In  one's  control,  man- 
agement, or  discretion. 

"leaving  tb«  matter  entirely  in  their  hands'— 
Lewis  :Crc<L  Earli/Zioman  ffist.iiB5&}.ch.xi.,pt.  i.lL. 
voL  L,  p.  41L 

12.  Off  one's  hands :  Finished,  done  with. 

13.  On  hand :   In  present   possession ;  la 

stock. 

14.  On  ojte's  hands:  In  one's  care,  control, 
or  management ;  as  a  burden  to  one. 

15.  Oiti  of  hand: 

(1)  Done,  ended,  completed 

(2)  At  once,  off  hand,  directly;  without ■ 
hesitation. 

"They  executed  hIscommaiidement©«tf  q^Jfcand«."— 
Ooldinje :  Ctesar,  fo.  IS'. 

16.  To  one's  hand :   Ready,  prepared  ;  in 

readiness. 

17.  Under  one's  hand:  With  the  proper  sig- 
nature of  the  person's  name. 

*  18.  Band  in  and  ou£:  An  old  game  pro* 
hibited  by  Edward  IV. 

19.  Hand  in  haitd,  hand-in-hand: 

0)  Lit. :  With  hands  mutually  clasped, 

••Enoch  and  Annie  sitting  ftand  in  hand." 
^^    „  ,  Tenni/ton :  Enoch  Arden,  ta 

(2)  Figuratively: 

(a)  In  union ;  unitedly. 

"Beanty  and  anguish  walking  hand-hi4UBnd.^ 

TeitJiyson  :  l>ream  <tf  Fair  Women,VL, 

*  (6)  Fit,  pat,  apt. 

"A  kind  of  band4n-hand  oompatisoo."— £Sk«tMDL i 
Cvmbcline.  L  &. 

20,  Hand  over  hand  : 

(1)  LU. :  By  passing  the  hands  alternately 
one  above  or  before  the  other:  as.  To  climb 
a  rope  hand  over  hand. 

(2)  Fig. :  Rapidly. 

*  21.  Hand  over  head:  Negligently,  rashly, 
carelessly;  without  looking  or  seeing  what 
one  does  or  is  about. 


22.  Hand  to  hand,  *  Hands  to  hands: 

(1)  As  adj. :  Close  together. 

(2)  As  adv.  :  In  close  fight. 

*' Sanbarzanes  there  made  a  challenge  to  fyght  hands 
to  hande."—Brende :  (^uinrus  Curtius,  to.  184. 


fitc,  mt.  fSre.  amidst,  wliat,  fall,  tother;   we,  wet,  hero,  camel,  her,  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  w^lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ynite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a:  qn  =  kw« 
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23.  Ilffii't  to  inouth:  As  prrsent  or  pressing 
wants  require,  without  making  provisiou  lor 
the  future. 

"  I  ciui  get  breRd  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  make 
«Ten  »t  tlitf  ye«r'9  «:iiii."—  L' /!st ran-jti. 

24.  Hands  off:  Shind  off  I  forbear  to  touch ! 

25.  Heavy  on  hand  :  Hard  to  manage. 

26.  Hot  at  hand  :  DiffleiUt  to  manage. 

"  Hollow  loen,  like  horsi-a  hot  at  hand." 

Sfuikesp. :  JuHut  Cassar.  Iv.  S, 

27.  Lifjhi  in  hand :  Easy  to  manage. 

^  TIie.se  last  three  meanings  are  borrowed 
ft'oni  the  manage. 

2S.  To  ask  (or  give)  the  hand  of:  To  ask  (or 
give)  in  marriage. 

29.  To  he  luind  and  glove  with  :  To  be  very 
intimate  with. 

30.  To  hfar  a  haiui : 

NauL  :  To  help,  to  give  a  helping  hand  ;  to 
hasten. 

*  31,  To  bear  iJi  hand^  *  To  bear  on  Jtand^ 
•  To  hear  on  hnnde :  To  delude  ;  to  cheat  or 
mock  by  false  promises. 

"A  rnacnlly  yea  forsooth  kiuiTe,  to  bt-ar  tn  tiand. nnd 
then  Btaud  uiKin  security."— SAoitfj;*. :  2  Bejiry  JV., 
t2 

32.  To  change  Jiands :  To  change  owners ;  to 
become  the  property  of  another. 

33.  To  come  to  hand :  To  be  received ;  to 
come  within  one's  reach. 

•'  Pint  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  Bheaf, 
Vuculled.  a3  came  to  haud" 

Mmon:  P.  L.,  Il.43a. 

*  31.  To  get  hand  :  To  gain  influence. 

*35.  To  give  one's  hands:  To  applaud,  to 
apiMove  by  applause. 

36.  To  give  the  haitd  to  :  To  be  reconciled  to. 

37.  To  have  a  hand  in  :  To  have  a  share  in  ; 
to  be  concerned  in  ;  to  be  mixed  up  in. 

38.  To  have  one's  hands  full:  To  be  fully 
occupied  ;  to  be  full  of  business. 

*  39.  To  hold  liand  with :  To  be  equal ;  to 
bold  oue's  own  ;  to  vie;  to  rival. 

"  She  in  heauty,  educatlou,  blood, 
ffolds  hands  with  auy  princeM  lu  the  world.' 

Shakeip,  :  Kiuy  John,  IL  3. 

40.  To  lay  hands  on  : 

(1)  To  assault 

(2)  To  seize. 

41.  To  lend  a  hand :  To  help,  to  give  as- 
sistance. 

*42.  To  mafce  a  ftand;  To  gain  an  advantage; 
to  jirofit. 

*i3.  TopiU(oT  stretch)  forth  the  hand  against: 
Scrip, :  To  use  violence  against ;  to  attack. 

*  44,  To  put  one's  hands  to  another's  goods : 
Scrip.  :  To  steal  them. 

"  45.  To  put  the  last  (or  finishing)  hand  to : 
To  finish  off;  to  give  the  last  touch  or  polish 
to. 

46.  To  set  the  JiaJid  to :  To  undertake ;  to 
engage  iu. 

•'That  the  I>)rd  thy  God  may  bless  thee.  In  all  that 
thou  scttesC  thiue  hand  tu."—Heiit.  xxiii.  20. 

47.  To  shake  hands:  To  clasp  tlie  riglithand 
mutually  in  token  of  friendship,  greeting,  or 
reconciliation. 

*  48.  To  strike  hands :  To  make  a  bargain  or 
contract ;  to  become  surety. 

49.  To  take  by  the  hand  :  To  take  under  one's 
protection,  care,  orguidanco. 

50.  To  take  in  hand:  To  undertake,  to 
attempt. 

"  Out  of  them  you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the 
orii;iiialuf  ttuch  a uation."— ^^Mnser ;  Presettt  SUUeaf 
Ireland. 

51.  To  tvash  one's  hands  of:  To  declare  one- 
self no  longer  responsible  for ;  to  renounce 
for  ever, 

53.  A  cool  hand:  One  who  is  not  easily 
abashed  or  put  out  of  countenance. 

53.  A  heavy  hand :  Severity,  oppression. 

54.  A  light  iMiid :  Gentleness,  moderation, 
kiiiiiuess. 

55.  An  old  hand :  One  who  is  experienced, 
not  a  novice. 

56.  A  slack  hand:  Idleness,  carelessness. 

57.  A  strict  hand :  Severe  or  vigorous  dis- 
ci i>liiie. 

58.  Clean  hands:  Innocence,  freedom  from 
guilt. 

*  59.  To  staud  one  in  }iand:  To  concern,  to 
be  of  iniportjince  to. 

"It  ttandeth  Jlim  in  hand.  It  toncheth  Him  Id 
honour." — Andrewea  :  lienru>ini,  Iv.  14. 


hand -anvil,  ^■ 

Lnck.-imith. :  A  small  movable  anvil  used  by 
lock-sniitlis.  It  may  be  supported  by  the 
wr)rk-l)ench  oi'  held  in  one  liand  ;  a  stake. 

hand-axe,  «.  A  light  axe  which  may  be 
used  in  one  hand  in  the  maimer  of  a  hatchet. 

hand-ball,  "*.    [Handball.] 

hand-barrow,  s.    [Handbarbow.] 

hand-bill,  s.    A  bill-hook  ;  a  chopping- 

tool.       llilLL-UOOK.) 

hand-board,  s.  A  board  used  iu  rolling 
port-lire  c;ises  and  similar  work. 

hand-book,  s.  (Gcr.  handfntch.'\  A  small 
book  iir  treatise  on  any  subject,  such  as  could 
he  e;i.sily  ca^^d  in  the  hand  ;  a  compendium  ; 
a  manual. 

hand-borer,  <?. 

Wdl-bnring :  A  pitching-borer  or  short  borer 
used  at  the  commencement  of  a  well  or  shaft. 

*  hand-borrow,  s.  A  surety,  a  manual 
pk'dg(5.     {iVharton.) 

hand-brace,  s.  A  tool  for  boring,  con- 
sisting of  a  cranked  spindle,  at  one  end  of 
which  a  broad  head  or  breast-plate  is  attached 
by  a  swivel ;  at  the  other  end  a  socket,  into 
which  a  drill  can  be  fixetU 

hand-cart,  s.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle, 
its  body  balanced  on  its  axle,  adai)ted  to 
carry  loads  of  parcels  or  goods,  and  propelled 
by  hand.  The  varieties  of  the  hand-cart  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  they  all  preserve  the 
general  features  stated. 

*  hand-craft,  s.    [Handicraft.) 

'  hand-craftsman,  s.    [Handicbafts- 

MAN.] 

hand-cnltivator,  s. 

Agric. :  AcultivatoronasniallscaIe,adapted 
to  be  drawn  or  propelled  by  manual  power. 

hand-CUlverln,  s,  A  culverin  small 
enongli  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  It  was  in 
use  for  a  time  from  about  a.d.  1440. 

hand-director,  s. 

Music:  An  apparatus  designed  to  assist  a 
player  to  acquire  a  good  position  of  the  bands 
at  the  piano  ;  a  hand-guide. 

hand-drill,  s.  A  drilling-tool  for  metal, 
operated  by  hand,  in  conti-adistinction  to  a 
drilling  machine. 

hand-drop,  s.  A  popular  name  for  para- 
lysis of  the  baud,  caused  by  the  action  of  lead- 

hand-fast,  v.t.    [Handfast.] 

'  hand-fasting,  s.    [Handfastino.) 

hand  feed-pump,  s. 

Naut. :  A  deck  feeding-pump, 

"  hand-fetter,  s.  A  manacle  ;  a  hand- 
cuff. 

hand-file,  s.    A  generic  term,  including 

must  forms  of  files.     [File.] 

hand-fish,  s.    [Cheironectes.) 

hand-footed,  a.  Having  feet  formed 
like  the  human  hand  ;  cliciropodous. 

hand-gear,  s. 

Stcam-eng.  :  Tlie  handles  of  the  working 
gear.  The  parts  by  which  the  driver  controls 
the  action  of  the  engine  ;  three  sets  of  levera 
and  rods  connected  to  the  slide-valve,  eccen- 
tric-rods, regulator- valves,  and  feed-pipe  cocks, 
whereby  he  can  put  on  or  shut  on  steam  to 
the  cylinders,  water  to  the  boiler,  or  place  the 
slide-valves  iu  a  forward  or  backward  position 
at  his  pleasure. 

hand-grapnel,  s. 

Naut. :  A  small  anchor. 

hand-grenade,  .-•.    [Grenade,  %} 

"hand-grip,  *  hand -gripe,  s.   [Hand- 

ouii't:.] 
hand-gnlde,  s. 

Music :  The  same  as  Hand-director. 
[Guide-main.] 

*  hand-gyve,  v.t.    To  manacle. 

hand-hammer,-^.  The  machinist's  work- 
ing liaininer,  used  in  engine,  and  boiler  work, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two-handed  flog- 
ging hanimerand  tlie  sledge. 


hand-hole,  •'. 

Sfemn-boiler :  A  Binall  hole  at  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  boiler,  for  the  Insertion  of  the 
hand  in  cleaning,  Aic.  It  is  closed  by  a  hand- 
hole  plate,  and  is  smaller  than  a  maidiolo. 

hand-hook,  s. 

Forging : 

1.  A  bent  instrument  used  by  smithrt  Id 
twisting  square  iron. 

2.  A  hook  for  handling  shells  ;  a  shell-hook. 

hand-jack,  s.  A  portible  mechanical 
powrr  fort-hrvatiugthe  end  of  a  block  of  Htone 
or  piece  of  timlxr,  to  allow  rollers  to  bo  put 
underneath,  Tlie  power  is  obtained  by  a  rack 
and  pinion,  placed  in  a  block  of  wood  about 
thirty  inches  long,  ten  broad,  and  six  wide. 

hand-language,  s.  The  art  of  convers- 
ing witli  the  hands  ;  dactylology ;  cheirology. 

[GESTIRE-LANGUAr.E.J 

hand-lathe,  s. 

1.  A  small  lathe  mounted  on  a  bench  or 
table  and  tui-ned  by  a  hand-crank,  or  by  a 
bow.  It  is  usually  i)orlable,  and  may  be 
secured  by  a  clamp  to  the  bench.  It  is  used 
by  watch  and  clock  makers,  dentists,  and 
other  workers  in  small  machinery, 

2,  A  bar-lathe  ;  one  whose  puppets  slide  on 
a  prismatic  bar. 

hand-letter,  s. 

Bookbind. :  A  finisher's  hand-tool  whoa© 
fece  is  a  single  letter. 

hand-levels,  s.  pi. 

Mining:  Levels  in  Yorkshire,  about  foujf 
feet  in  height,  and  three  feet  in  width,  giving 
just  room  enouj^h  for  a  man  to  pass  through 
in  a  constrained  position,  pushing  before  him 
a  little  waggon  called  a  driving  waggon. 

hand-made,  a. 

Paper :  Said  of  paper  made  with  a  wire- 
ch>lh  and  deckel,  by  slipping  out  a  quantity 
of  pulp,  allowing  a  p;utial  drainage,  and  then 
transfeiTing  the  mat  to  the  felts. 

•  hand-making,  s.  The  act  of  pilfering 
or  thieving  ;  tlict't. 

hand-mallet,  s.  A  mallet  with  a  wooden 
handle. 

hand-mould,  s.  The  mould  in  which 
hand-uiade  ty])e  is  cast.  It  has  a  lip  to 
receive  the  metal  which  runs  into  the  mould 
containing  the  matrix.  The  mould  Is  then 
opened,  and  the  type  drops  out. 

hand-organ,  s.  An  organ  arranged  to 
play  automatically  from  a  rotatorj'  motion ; 
its  parts  consist  of  the  pipes,  arranged  verti- 
cally in  the  front,  the  barrel,  placedatthetop 
and  back,  the  keys,  vertically  between  the  two, 
the  bellows  under  the  barrel,  and  the  grinding 
and  shifting  gear  at  the  side.     [Musical- box.] 

hand-paper,  s.  A  particular  sort  of 
paper  well-known  in  the  Record  Office,  and  so 
called  from  the  water-mark  (o^**),  which  goes 
back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

hand-pegger,  s.  A  portable  pegging- 
machine,  operated  by  hand,  and  fed  around 
the  shoe,  tJie  operator  holding  the  machine  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  turning  a  crank  which 
sets  all  its  working  parts  iu  motion, 

hand-plant,  hand-tree,  s. 

Hot. :  The  Manita (CheirostemonplatanoidesX 
one  of  the  Sterculiads.  Calyx  large,  angular  ; 
corolla  none,  sUimens  combined  into  a  column, 
with  five  narrow  anthers  smronnding  the 
curved  style.  These  resemble  a  hand,  ftirnished 
with  long  claws.     It  is  found  in  Mexico. 

hand-planter,  s.  A  corn-planter  carried 
in  the  hands,  or  by  one  hand,  and  thrust  into 
the  ground  like  a  stick.    {Ameriain.) 

*  hand-play,  s.     A  word  formed  on  the 

analogy  of  swoixi-play  (q.v.)  ;  the  interchange 
of  blows  in  hand-to-hand  encounters. 

"  Some  Ibjgerlug  memory  of  BcaudinavlaQ  glee  Id 

the  li.ird  hand-plan  oi  battle."— Poif   Mail    Gazttte, 

JAny  2.  1834. 

hand-press,  «.  A  press  worked  by  the 
hand,  as  distinguished  from  one  workwl  by 
steam,  water,  &c. 

hand -promise,  s.  A  peculiarly  solemn 
and,  unless  by  couunon  consent,  irrevocable 
form  of  betrothal,  usual  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  Whenever  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
hand-pronnse  dies,  without  having  been  re* 


b^  b^;  po^t,  J 6^1;  cat,  9011.  ohoms.  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin.  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -iAgm 
-dan.  -t&an  =  sh^Ji.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,   -clous,  -sious  =^  sbus.     -ble,  -die,  &c  =s  b^l,  d^L 
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leased,  or  liavin;;  released  the  other,  the  >^nr- 
vivor^  ill  presence  of  witnesses,  grasi)s  tlie 
hand  of  the  deceased,  pepeatiiig  a  special foiin 
of  words  recalling  the  promise. 

*'  Few  would  rely  on  the  woni  or  oath  of  any  iiifui 
who  iiitd  liecii  known  tci  hreiik  a  hnntl-primiac."  — 
Carlclon  :  Tntitt  ■(■  iilorict ;  (Juing  to  Maynooth. 

hand  pump.  s. 

Steam-engine: 

1.  A  pump  i>laced  alongside  the  fire-box  nf 
a  loeoniotive  and  worked  by  a  hand-lever,  to 
feed  the  boiler  when  the  engine  has  to  stand 
with  steam  up. 

2.  An  ordinary  small  pump  for  domestic  and 
other  uses,  as  distinguished  from  a  power 
pump. 

hand-punch,  s.  A  punch  for  perforating 
tickets,  leather,  or  paper,  for  the  insertion  of 
eyelets  or  for  other  purposes.  It  has  a  cutting 
tube  and  an  anvil,  or  a  puncli  and  hollow  die. 
The  conductor's  i>unch  is  a  familar  instance. 

hand-rubbing,  s.  The  name  given  in  the 
army  Ut  tlie  manipulation  which  horses*  Ie;;s 
tmdergo,  chiefly  at  feeding-times,  and  which 
should  be  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
(Voyle.) 

*  hand-sale,  £.  Asalemadeorconflrmed 
by  joining  of  liands. 

hand-screen,  s.  A  small  fan-like  screen, 
used  by  ladies  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  a  lire,  a 
glaring  light,  &c. 

hand-shears,  5. 

Metal-working : 

1.  A  machine  for  cutting  metallic  plates, 
having  a  reciprocating  knife,  cutting  shear- 
wise,  and  moved  by  a  hand-lever. 

2.  Shears  used  by  hand  in  cutting  sheet- 
metal. 

*  hand-shoe,  s.    [Handshge.] 

hand-shuttle,  s. 

Wearin'j :  Tlie  common-shuttle,  as  dis- 
tinynislied  from  the  fly-shuttle. 

*  hand-smooth,  a.  Perfectly  smooth  or 
flat. 

hand  spinning-machine*  s.  [Spin- 
ning-wheel.] 

hand-stamp,  s.  A  stami>  for  cancelling, 
dating,  or  addressing  i)apers,  envelopes,  docu- 
ments, &c. 

hand-swipe,  s.  The  well-sweep  or  well- 
pole  of  the  West ;  the  shadiif  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.     (Shaduf.J 

hand-timber,  s.    Underwood. 

hand-tree,  s.    [Hand-plant.] 

hand-truck,  s.  A  small  truck  used  in 
mills,  shops,  and  warehouses. 

hand-waled,  a.  Picked  out  with  the 
hand  ;  carefully  selected.    (Scotch.) 

hand-wheel,  s.  The  term  applied  to 
wheels  which  are  turned  by  liand  to  aetuate 
machiuery,  to  set  It  in  motion  or  to  stop  it. 

Hand-wheel  lathe:  [Hand-lathe]. 

hand-winged,  a.  Furnished  with  hands 
developed  into  wings,  cheiropterous ;  used  of 
bats. 

*  hand-weapon,  s.  A  weapon  to  be 
wfeUled  by  the  hand.    (Numbers  xxxv.  18.) 

hands  down,  adv. 

1.  Lit.  (t  Racing :  Winning  with  ease ;  hav- 
ing no  occasion  to  call  uiion  a  horse. 

2.  Fig.  .*  Easily  ;  without  exertion. 

"  He's  the  boy  who  can  give  Max  Muller  ten  Ian- 

?iages  start,  and  heat  biui  hands  down  In  a  cauter."— 
ruth,  Aliril  10,  188i.  p.  .il5. 

ftftnd,  V.t.  &  i.     [HaKD,  £.] 

A.  Transitive : 

X.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  give  or  transmit  with  the  hand. 

2.  To  transmit,  to  give  in  succession ;  to 
pass  on  (generally  with  dovm). 

"  I  know  no  other  w,iy  of  securing  these  mounments, 
and  making:  them  nuint-ruua  enough  to  be  handed 
ttoKm  to  future  ages." — AddUon:  On  MedaZt. 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on  ;  to  touch. 

"  If  you  can  coniiiiaml  thene  elements  to  silence,  and 
work  the  neac^  of  the  iii-fijeiit,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope 
more."— SnaAejf*.."  Tempest,  \.  I. 

4.  To  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand. 

"  Tlilfl  therefore  Bhould  1»  uirefuUy  watched,  and  A 
young  m;iu  with  great  dillgeuce  handed  over  it." — 
Locke. 


5.  To  manage  with  the  hand  or  hands  ;  to 
move  with  the  liand, 

"I  bleiifl  luy  t'lmins,  I  hand  my  oar." 

prior :  Lady  I  LwikUig  QtOM. 

*  6.  To  handfast ;  to  pledge  by  the  hand. 

"  If  any  two  !»  but  once  handed  In  the  Church."— 
Milton  :  Doctrine  it  JH»clpltn«  of  Divorce. 

'  7.  To  be  or  go  hand  in  hand  with;  to 
devote  one's  self  to. 

"  When  1  was  young 
And  handed  love  an  you  <li>.' 

Shaketp. :   Wliitcr'$  Tale,  IV-  4 

XI.  Naut. :  To  furl,  as  a  sail, 

"  To  risk  the  driving  galo 
Or  steer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  nafl." 

Orainger:  TiOuUut.  L  4. 

'  B.  Intrans:  To  go  hand  in  hand  with  ;  to 
co-operate ;  to  agree. 
"  Let  but  my  i>ower  and  means  fuintl  with  my  will." 
JUatainger :  Renegado,  Iv.  1. 

hand' -hall,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  hall.]  A 
game  of  ball  played  witli  the  hand. 

hand '-bar-row,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  harrov;.] 
A  kind  of  stretcher,  having  a  pair  of  hau'Ucs 
at  each  end,  and  adapted  to  be  carried  by  two 
men.  A  hand  bearer,  litter,  bier,  or  stretcher. 
It  is  sometimes  furnished  with  legs. 

"Set  the  board  whereon  the  hive  standeth  on  a 
handbarriiw.  and  carry  them  to  the  place  you  Intend." 
—  MorHjner :  On  Husl/andrg. 

h^d'-bas-ket,  ^.  [Eng.  luind,  and  haslcet.] 
A  small  or  portable  basket 

"  You  must  have  woollen  yarn  to  tie  grafta  with,  and 
a  small  hatidbasket  to  carry  them  in."— J/ar^»m«r;  Ot» 
husbandry. 

hSJld'-bell,  5.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bell.]  A 
small  bell  to  be  rung  witli  the  hand,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  rung  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  bell-pull. 

hand' -bill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bill.]  A  loose 
shfot  of  jn-jnted  paper,  distributed  for  the 
imrpose  of  circulating  information  either  of 
public  or  private  interest. 

"Satirical  ftandiWrt  were  distributed  in  the  lobby."— 
Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xix, 

*  hand '-blow,  s.  [Eng.  havd,  and  blow,  s.] 
A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand. 

hand' -bow,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  bow.]  A  bow 
worked  solely  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished 
from  one  iu  which  aid  is  also  rendered  by  the 
foot 

hand'-breadth,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  breadth.] 
The  apace  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  hand  ; 
a  palm. 

"A  border  of  an  handbreadih  round  abont." — 
Exodus  XXV.  25. 

t  hand'-cloth,  «.  [Eng.  h^ind,  and  cloth.  ]  A 
handkerchief. 

hand'-ciifiE^  s.  [An  adaptation  of  Mid.  Eng. 
handcofs;  A.S.  handco/s,  by  confusion  with 
Mid,  Eng.  coff€s=catt'A.  Usually  in  the  plural, 
haiidculfs.]  A  chain  and  locking-rings;  a 
strap  or  other  fastening  for  the  hands. 

hand'-cufi^  v.t.    [Handcuff,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  confine  the  hands  with  hand- 
cutl's  ;  to  manacle. 

"  See  Bedlam  a  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge." 

Cowper :  I'irociniunt.  il9. 

*  2.  Fig. :  To  confine  or  tie  down  firmly. 

hand'-ed,  a.    [Eng.  hand;  -ed.] 

*  1.  Having  the  hands  joined  ;  hand  in  hand. 

"Into  their  inmost  bower. 
Banded  they  went."        MUton:  P.  L.,  iv,  T39. 

2.  Having  a  hand  possessed  of  or  distin- 
guished by  some  property  or  characteristic : 
as,  empty-Zuinded. 

"  What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hnth  prevailed  ?  " 
a/iakesp.  :  Cyiubeline,  iii.  2. 

3.  Having  the  use  of  the  hand.  {Iu  compo- 
sition.) 

"And  among  al  these  folke  were  seuen  hundred 
lefte  handed  men."— Bible  (1S51),  Judges  xx. 

h^Jld'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hand;  -er.]  One  who 
hands  or  transmits  ;  one  who  passes  anytliing 
on  or  over. 

"  He  shall  have  £50  for  such  discovery  aforesaid  of 
the  printer,  or  the  i)ul)lisher  of  it  from  the  press,  and 
for  the  hander  of  It  to  the  press  £100,  Ac  —Life  of 
Maji^ell.-  Proclamation  [167^1 

*  hand' -fast.  *  hande-Cast,  s.  &  a.   [Hand- 

fast,  v.] 
A*  As  substatitive : 
1.  A  hold  or  grasp  with  the  hand. 

"  But  the  proundnnderfoi)t  being  slipiierle  .  .  .  theyr 
hanii/ast  tniled."—IIackliiyt :  Voyanes,  iii-  64. 


2.  Hold,  custody,  conHtraint,  conUnement 
"  If  tttat  aheidiertl  V>e  not  In  handfasl,  let  btm  fly.*— 

Shaketii.  :  Wi^Uort  Tale,  Iv.  3. 

3.  A  contract,  a  pledge ;  a  marriage  engage- 
ment. 

"  And  can  it  be,  thatthls  most  jwrfect  creature, 
Uboiild  leave  the  liandfait  that  lie  bad  of  grace. 
To  fall  Into  a  woman's  easy  arms  i  " 

Ueaum.  &  Flat. :   Woman  HtUer.  ilL 

B.  As  ad).:  Made  faat  by  contract;  be- 
trothed, engaged. 

"  A  iiiayilu  iiiatle  handttfatt  or  sure  to  a  man  In  tk« 
hoWMiof  her  father  "—/tai« ."  Apolo'/ic,  to.  151. 

"  h^d'  -  fast,   *  hande  -  £ast,   v.t.     [a.s. 

hand/axtan  ;  Icel.  haiul/eata.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  contract  or  engagement ;  to 
betroth,  to  jdedge. 

"A  gentleman,  Iteiug  Jtand/aifed  to  a  gentiewomaDt 
and  sure  to  her,  an  he  thought,  afterwards  lost  lief, 
being  miwie  filler  to  another  mn,u."—WUaon:  Art  qf 
JlheCori'jue,  p.  144. 

2.  To  join  together  solemnly  by  the  hand; 
to  marry. 

3.  To  put  under  a  pledge ;  to  bind  by  a 
pledge  or  security. 

"  Ue  that  tooke  him  [Sir  Jainen  of  Desmond]  was  a 
smith,  and  seruant  to  Sir  Corniac,  who  foorthwlth 
?uin4fa4ied  biuu"—ffolinthed:  Chroniclet  <tf  Ireland 
( 1&30). 

4.  To  oblige  by  duty  ;  to  bind. 

"  We  Hat  not  so  Aam«a«fourBelvea  to  Ood  Almighty.' 
— Al/p  Saiicroft. 

*  hSind' 'tast-ihg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hand- 
fast,  v.] 

A.&.'R*  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  sid}8t. :  Betrothment.    (Wharton.) 

*  hand  fast-ljr,    •  hand  -  fast  -  lie,  adv, 

[Eng.    handjast ;    -ly.]      By    pledge,    under    a 
pledge,  solemnly, 

"The  8cota  would  most  holllie  and  hand/astfie  pro- 
inlBe."—ffoliiuhed  :  Bistory  of  :icottand  (1M6). 

hand'  -  fiil,  *  hand-  fall.   *  hond  •  ftiU, 
*  hon-ful,    s.     [A.S.   handftdl;    IceL   hand^ 
fyllr;  Ger.  handvoll.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  As  much  as  can  be  held  or  embraced  in 
the  hand. 

"  Be  nut  too  narrow,  husbandman ;  but  fling 
Prom  the  full  ahe-af,  with  charikihte  Htealth. 
The  lilieral  hand/all."      Thornton :  Aittumu,  169. 

*  2.  The  breadth  of  tlie  hand ;  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  a  space  of  four  inches. 

"Take  one  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood, 
each  full  of  water,  and  knap  the  tongs  together  aboui 
an  handful  from  the  bottoui." — Bacon. 

*  3.  As  nmch  as  the  arms  will  embrace. 
H.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  As  much  as  can  be  done ;  full  employ- 
ment or  work. 

"  Being  in  possession  of  the  town,  they  had  their 
TuindfiU  to  defend  themselves  from  htiug."— Raleigh: 
Bittory  of  the  World. 

2.  A  small  number  or  quantity. 

"If  they  had  not  received  a  check  upon  their  flzwt 
arrival  in  tU*;  town  by  &  hand/ail  ut  men." — LtuSow' 
Meniotrs  l  li:*. 

hand' -gal-lop,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  gaUop.] 
1.  Lit. :  A  slow  and  easy  galloji,  in  which. 
the  horse  is  kept  well  in  hand  to  prevent  in- 
crease or  excess  of  speed. 

*  2.  Fig. :  An  easy,  rapid  movement. 

"  He  is  always  uix>n  a  hamlgaUop,  and  his  verse  rnns 
npon  carpet  ground."  —Z>ryden. 

hand' -glass,  £.     [Eug.  hand,  and  glass.] 

1.  A  bell  glass  or  glazed  frame,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  plants. 

2.  A  half-minute  glass,  used  as  a  measurer 
of  time  in  running  out  the  log-line.    [Log.] 

3.  A  small  mirror  with  a  handle. 

*  hand'-gripe,  s.    [Eng.  hand,  and  !7npe.]  ,A 
giip  or  tiaipmg  of  the  hand  ;  a  close  struggle. 

hand'-giin,  s.     [Eng.  hand,  and  gun.]    A  gUTi 
carried  iu  tlie  hand  ;  a  firearm. 

"As  c.innous,  deuiicaunoQs,  handguns,  and  mus- 
kets. — Camden. 

hand'-i-cap,    ^  hand-y-cappe,   s.  &  a. 

[For  hand  i(n)  cap,  from  the  drav.'ing  of  lota 
out  of  a  hat  or  cap.] 
A,  .^5  substantive  : 

*  1.  Cards :  An  old  game  at  cards,  not  unlike 
loo,  but  with  this  difference :  the  wimner  of 
one  tiick  had  to  put  a  double  stake  into  the 
pool,  the  winner  of  two  tricks  a  triple  stake, 
and  so  nn. 

"  Here  some  of  ua  felle  to  handycappe,  a  sport  thkt 
1  never  knew  before.  '—/>*-py*      Huirv.  SepL  18.  1660. 


f&te.  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt, 
«r»  wore.  w^U,  work,  wh6,  s^n;  mute,  oub,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  oo-  e;  ey=  a.    qu-Uw. 
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2.  Racing : 

(l)Tlie  allowance  of  time,  distance,  or  weiglit 
made  to  the  inferior  competitors  in  a  race 
with  tlie  object  of  bringing  all  as  nearly  ua 
possible  to  an  eqnality  ;  the  extra  weight  im- 
posed upon  a  sujicnor  horse  in  order  to  reducn 
nis  chance  of  winning  to  an  equality  with 
that  of  an  inferior  animal.  The,  allowancrc  of 
time  or  distance  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior 
performer  is  the  system  generally  ado]tted  in 
raees  between  pedestrians,  tho  imposition  of 
extra  weiciht  that  adopted  in  horse-racing. 
The  handicap  is  framed  in  accordance  witli 
the  known  previous  performances  of  tho  com- 
petitors, and  in  horse-racing  also  with  regard 
to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  animals  engaged. 
The  principle  is  the  same  in  other  contests, 
as  in  billiards  a  superior  player  is  handicapped 
by  having  to  allow  his  inferior  competitor  a 
start  of  a  certain  number  of  jioints. 

(2)  A  race  or  contest  in  which  the  competi- 
tors are  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to  an 
equality  by  the  allowance  of  time,  distance, 
&c.,  or  the  imposition  of  extra  weight. 

"The  most  ImportantAanrfica/M  of  the  year."— fVflM. 
Oct.  27,  1833. 

B.  As  adj.  .•  A  term  applied  to  a  race  or 
contest  in  which  the  competitors  are  handi- 
capped. 

h&nd'-i-cap,  v.t.     [Handicap,  5.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  bring  the  competitors  in  a  race 
or  other  contest  as  nearly  as  possible  on  an 
equality,  by  tlie  allowance  of  time,  distance, 
weight,  or  other  advantage,  to  the  Inferior 
competitors,  or  by  imposing  extra  weight, 
distance,  &c.,  upon  the  superior. 

"Handicapped  to  give  a  four-year-old  no  less  than 
Srt.  nlh."~Field,  Oct.  27.  lSfl3. 

2.  Fig. :  To  embarrass,  hinder,  or  impede 
In  any  way,  as  compared  with  others.  (Often 
with  adv.  heavily.) 

lUlnd'-i-cap-per,  s.  [Eng.  handicap;  ^r.] 
One  who  frames  or  makes  u]i  a  handicap. 

"Throwing  flitst  lu  the  eyes  of  the  haitdicapper."— 
Field.  Oct.  27.  isas. 

]k&nd'-i~craft,  s.  &  a.  [A  corrupt,  of  hand- 
crafty  the  i  being  inserted  in  imitation  of 
handiwork  ;  A.S.  handcra/t  =  a  trade.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Work  perfonned  by  the  hand  ;  manual 
labour  or  occupation. 

"  He  was  fli-at  bred  to  a  handicraft,  and  as  I  take  It 
toa  taylor."— /"((Wer;   Worthies:  Cheshire. 

*  2.  One  who  lives  by  manual  labour  ;  one 
skilled  in  a  mechanical  art,  a  handicraftsman. 

"  The  townes  be  not  only  the  ornament  of  the  rpalme. 
fcut  also  the  seate  of  merchaunta,  the  pl.ic©  of  handi- 
cra/tes."~Sir  J.  Cheke :  Burt  of  Sedition, 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  or  relating  to  handi- 
craft or  manual  labour. 

tt&nd'-i-craft^-man,  s.  [Eng.  handicrafi  ; 
-man.]  One  employed  or  skilled  in  handi- 
craft ;  one  who  lives  by  manual  labour. 

"Often  it  chanceth  thn.i  n.  fiajidicraftsman  Aoih  bo 
earnestly  bestow  hU  vacant  and  spare  hours  in  learu. 
Ing."— J/oi-e;    Utopia  (ed.  Robinaou).  bk.  li..  ch.  Iv. 

bSnd'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  handy;  -hj.] 

1.  In  a  handy  manner;  with  skill  or  dex- 
terity. 

2.  Conveniently,  aptly,  suitably. 

b&nd'-l-ness,  s.  [Eng.  handy;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  hehig  handy;  skill,  dex- 
terity, readiness  ;  convenience. 

h&nd'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hand,  v.] 

A.  i:  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  act  of  delivering  or  trans- 
mitting with  the  hand  ;  transmission. 

handing-up,  s. 

Japanning:  The  operation  of  polishing 
japanned  articles  by  rubbing  them  with  the 
hand  when  they  have  become  dull. 

^^d'4-work,  "" hand-i-werk,  "hand- 
y-work, ^  hond-i-werc»  s.  [A.s.  haa<i. 
geiveorc,  from  hand  =  hand,  and  gcmeorc  = 
wenrc  =  work;  Icel.  kandcvcrk.]  Work  done 
by  the  hands  ;  manual  labour ;  manufacture  ; 
the  product  of  labour. 

"God,  which  wiahfth  to  the  worlcB  of  hfs  own  hands, 
in  that  tbey  are  hh  own  ho-rtdi'vork,  all  happiness."— 
Hvaker :  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

•hand'-ker-^her,  5.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
kercher.]     K  handkerchief. 

"He  showed  me  your  handkerch«r."—Shake»p. :  As 
Tou  Lik«  It,  V.  2. 


hand'-ker-fhief,  *  hand-ker-chlefe,  «. 

[Eng.  liaiid,  and  kerchief.] 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  ftilk,  linin,  or  cotton, 
carried  about  the  person  for  the  purpose  of 
wiping  the  hands,  &u. 

"Othera  .  .  .  held  up  handkr,rchicft  in  token  of 
subinisaion,"— J/-icrt«^i^  :  llin.  Kitg..  ch    XfIL 

2.  A  neckcloth,  a  neckerchief. 

han'dle,  *  han-del,  *  handell«  *  han- 

dlen.  v.t.  &  i.  (A.H.  hamllUm,  from  hand  = 
hand;  Dut.  haa-lef^n ;  Icel.  handla;  Dan. 
handk:  Hw.  handla;  Ger,  handehi.] 

A*  Transitive : 

L  Literally : 

1.  To  touch;  to  feel  with  the  hands;  to 
bring  the  hands  into  contact  with. 

•■  Handle  me  and  see,  for  a  spirit  hnth  not  fleah  and 
bones  as  ye  see  lue  have."— iufte  xxiv.  39, 

2.  To  manage  ;  to  make  use  of ;  to  wield  or 
use  with  the  hands. 

"  All  vessels  are  best  handltd  by  their  ana»  or  ears, 
on  what  part  soever  tliey  stand."— J/etie.-  TexU  of 
Scripture.Dla.  85. 

n.  Figuratively  : 

*  1.  To  exercise  with  the  hands  ;  to  make 
used  to  the  hands. 

"The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders 
there  to  house  and  handle  their  colta  nix  months  every 
y^r."— Temple. 

2.  To  treat,  to  use. 

"  How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner?" 

Shakesp. :  1  Henry  VI.,  1.  4. 

3.  To  treat  of;  to  deal  with;  to  discourse 
upon. 

''The  work  might  in  truth  be  judgred  brainish.  if 
nothing  but  amorous  humoiir  were  handled  therein  " 
—Drayton  :  Heroical  Epistles.    (To  the  Reader.] 

*4.  To  deal  with,  to  practise. 

"  They  that  haTuile  the  law  know  me  not"— ^er.  II.  8. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  feel  with  the  hands  ;  to 
have  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  to  be  able  to  work 
with  the  hands. 

"  Hands  have  they,  but  they  liandle  not"— Pi.  cxv.  7. 

hS-n  -die,  *  han-del,  *  han-dell,  *  han- 
dyl,* hen-die,  5.  [A.S.  handle.]  [Handle,!-.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  part  of  a  thing  by  which  it 
Is  grasped  and  held  in  the  hand  ;  in  various 
articles  handles  are  known  by  specific  names. 

"The  shield  of  old  Peleides.  which  Fame  lifts  to  the 
skies. 
Even  to  the  haiidle^.' 

Chapman:  Homer':  Iliad yIM. 

2.  Fig.  :  An  instrument  or  means  by  which 
anything  is  done. 

"  He  would  gladly  catch  holde  of  some  small  handell 
to  kepe  hys  money  fast."— Sir  7".  More  :  Works,  p.  33o. 

IF  (1)  To  give  a  handle:  To  furnish  or  supply 
an  occasion,  opportunity,  or  means. 

"laie  defence  of  Vatinius  ^ave  a  plausible  handle 
for  some  censure  upon  Cicero." — Jfelmoth  •  Cicero 
bk.  iL.  1ft.  17.     (Notes.) 

(2)  A  handle  to  one's  name  :  A  title.  (Collo- 
quial.) 

*  han'-dle-a^ble,  a.      [Eng.  handle;  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  handled. 

hand'-lead,  s.     [Eng.  hand,  and  lead.] 

Naiit.  :  A  small  lead  for  sounding  ;  the  term 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  deep-sea  lead. 
The  hand-lead  weighs  from  seven  to  eleven 
pounds,  and  is  used  with  twenty  fathoms  of 
line.     [Sounding.] 

hand'-ler»  ?.     [Eng.  handl(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  handles. 

2.  Tanning:  A  pit  containing  a  weak  ooze 
for  the  early  portion  of  the  tanning  process. 

hand-less,  *  hande-lesse, a.    [Eng. hand ; 

1.  Destitute  of  or  without  a  hand  or  hands. 

"  Speak,  my  I~ivinia.  what  Rccursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  hand/e.v:  /" 

Shake^p.  :  Titus  Andronicus,  iil.  L 

2.  Awkward.     (Scotch.) 

hand -ling,  * han-del-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,&s. 
[Handle,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -4s  pr.  jxir.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinai'y  Lanmiage : 

1.  The  act  of  touching  with  the  hands ;  the 
state  of  being  touched. 

"Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
Now  will  not  hold  the  handling." 

.^hakesp. :  Coriolanus,  111.  3. 

2.  Usage,  treatment. 

"Totbinke  how  she  through  guyleful  hnndfliny  .  ,  , 
Is  from  her  knight  divorced  in  despa^-re." 

Spenser.    F.  Q..ViM.'L 


*  3.  Actions,  behaviour. 

"The  wayes  of  their  aoynaen  and  hrndttnget  shall bt 
In  thfir  xtovifsT.'—nible  (16SI),  4  Ssdrat  xv, 

4.  The  treatment  of  a  subject ;  a  discouTBe 
upon  a  subject. 

■•I  have  little  time  left  mo  for  the  handling  of  tb« 
useful  observatioiiN  that  may  be  drawn  from  it,"*— 
//;>.  Hull :    Workt.  vol.  I.  ««r.  b, 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Paint. :  The  art  of  managing  the  pencil. 

2.  Leather-manuf. :  An  ocrcasional  removal 
of  hides  from  the  vat,  allowing  them  to  drain, 
and  then  replacing  them.  I'he  object  is  to 
equalise  the  action  of  the  lime  in  the  process 
of  uiihairing  ;  of  the  ooze  in  tanning,  Ac. 

hilnd'-loom,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  loom.]  A 
form  of  louiii  ill  which  the  motions  are  derived 
from  hand  iiower. 

b3.nd -maid,  hand  -maiden,  "  hande- 
mayd-en,  *  hond-mayd-en,  s.  [Eng. 
hand,  and  mxiid  or  maiden.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  maid  who  waits  at  hand  ;  a  female 
servant  or  attendant. 

"  And  Mary  Beide.-  ]o  the  hondmaydtn  of  the  Lord." 
—  Wycliffe:  Lukei. 

2.  Fig. :  An  attendant,  an  assistant,  a  helper. 

"Nature,  employed  in  her  allotted  place, 
Is  handinaid  to  the  purposes  of  itrace," 

Coirper :  Hope,  IML 
hand-mill,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  mill]  A 
sTiiaii  mill  or  ajiparatus  for  grinding  com, 
jiepper,  coffee,  &c.,  worked  by  the  hand,  as 
distinguished  from  one  moved  by  steara,  water, 
wind,  &c.     [QuERN.J 

hand'-rail,  hSud'-rail-ing,  s.  [Eng.  hand, 
and  rail.]  A  rail  or  railing  by  which  to  hold; 
as— 

(1)  The  horizontal  rail  of  a  balcony,  a  balus- 
ter, on  a  stalls,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  loco- 
motive en-ine.  to  protect  the  engineer  ingoing 
to  and  fro  on  the  engine. 

(2)  Also  on  the  companion  and  quarter-deck 
ladders,  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  quarter-deck, 
or  forecastle,  permanent  gangway  ladders,  &c. 

handrail-plane,  s.  A  round-soled  plan* 
for  dres.siiig  tlie  upjter  surface  of  a  baluster 
rail ;  a  capping  plane. 

''  hand'-riifi;  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  ruff.]  Tlie 
ori-inal  name  for  the  nilile. 

hand'-sail,  s.  (Eng.  hand,  and  sail.]  A  sail 
managed  '  y  the  hand. 

"The  eeaiuen  will  neither  stand  to  their  handsaitt, 
nor  suffer  the  pilot  to  steer."- Jemp/e. 

h^d'-saw.  s.     [Eng.  hand,  and  8a^o.] 

Car}?. :  A  saw  riveted  at  one  end  to  a  handle, 
and  adapted  to  be  used  by  one  hand- 

"  My  buckler  cut  through  and  through,  and  my 
Bword  hacked  like  ^  handsaw." — shakesp.  .■  \  Henry  IV. 
ii.  *. 

1[  In  ShaJcesp.,  Hamlet,  ii.  2,  "I  know  a 
hawk  from  a  handsaiv,"  handsaw  is  generally 
taken  as  a  corruption  or  mistake  for  heronsaw 
or  hernshaw  =  a  young  heron. 

hand'-screw  (ew  as  6),  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and 
screw.] 

Mcch. :  A  jack-screw  used  for  raising  heavy 
weights. 

hand'-sel,  *han'-sel,  *han-sele,  *han- 
sell,  s.  i'  a,  [A.s,  handsflcn  =  a  delivery 
into  the  hand,  from  hnnd  =  hand,  and  sellen 
=  to  give,  to  deliver  ;  Icel.  handsaZ=a.  making 
of  a  bargain  by  joining  of  hands  :  hand  = 
hand,  and  sal  =  a  sale,  a  bargain  ;  Dan.  hand- 
sel; ^w.  handsol.] 

A.  As  s^ibst.  :  A  gift,  an  earnest  or  earnest- 
penny  ;  the  first  money  received  in  the  morn- 
ing for  the  sale  of  goods  ;  the  first  present  sent 
to  a  young  woman  on  her  wedding-day  ;  the 
first  act  of  using  anything ;  the  tirst  "act  of 
sale,  &c. 

"  The  apostles  term  It  the  jtledpe  of  our  inheritance^ 
and  the  han'lsel  orcimest  ot  that  which  is  to  come.~— 
Honk'-r     Ecclei.  PolUy. 

"R,  As  adj.  :  Used  or  enjoyed  for  the  first 
time  ;  newly  acquired  or  inherited. 

*  hansel-Monday,  s.  An  old  name  for 
the  first  Jlonday  of  the  New  Yctr,  when  pre- 
sents were  commonly  asked  and  received  by 
servants,  children,  &c. 

hand'-s^l,  han'-sel,  *han-sle,  v,t.  [Hani>- 

SEL,  S.] 

1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  for  the  first  time. 

"In  timoroufldeer  he  handsets  hii  yarmg  jttmrn." 
Coal^jf. 


1>55l»  h^;  p^t,  j^J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -slon  =  shun;  tiou.  slon  =  zhun.    -tious.  -clous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c!  =  b^l,  d^L 
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3.  To  try  experimentally ;  to  make  experi- 
ments on  ;  (.()  try. 

"  Ami  h'tnxling  Homo  with  hereHlea." 

Wuriier:  Albiam  Enyland,  bk.  xlL,  eh.  75. 

* hS>nd'-slide,  3.  [Ger.  haudschuh  =  a  glove, 
frutii  hand  =  the  band,  and  scl\,uh  =  a  shoe.] 
A  glove. 

•  h^d'  -smooth,  adv.  (Eng.  hand,  and 
snwoth.]  With  tlext<^rity,  skill,  urease ;  easily, 
readily,  skilfully. 

"  WesliitU  cnrry  on  the  rest  Aandfmoort,"— ft*.  S. 
More  r  Myitorj/  of  aodlineu. 

hS.nd'-sotae(d silent),  "hSud'-sum,  ""han- 

some,  a.  (A.S.  ?uin(l  "  hand  ;  sulf.  -sum  ;  cf. 
Dut.  handzaam  =  tractable  ;  Ger.  haiulsam  = 
convenient.] 

*1.  Convenient  for  tlic  hands;  handy,  con- 
Ten  ient. 

"  A  light  foot-man'a  shield  he  tnlces  with  him,  and  » 
Bpnnlsb  bLtde  by  his  aide,  more  handtomt  to  light 
shurt  and  close."—/*.  Holland  :  l.ioy,  p.  25i. 

*2.  Tractable,  manageable. 

"Tliey  hnd  not  ao  hamltomo  horses,  he  toke  the 
lini'sea  fro  the  Maiahnla  nndltomiiiici  horaiiieii,  mid 
front  such  Kt  he  hnd  nvlsed  vpou  the  HOdciiie.  uiiddis* 
tiiljutcdthemiiiiiuuj;  theUci'uinua." — Ooldynga:  C<Ksar, 
to.  U2U. 

*3.  Dexterous,  skilful,  ready,  clever. 
"  He  U  very  desyrus  to  aervc  your  Onwe,  and  Heymeit 
to  irie  to  be  a  very  hamlsonw  lumi." — Lodge :  lUtutrat., 
1,  17s. 

4.  Well-formed ;  ha'^ing  a  figure,  form,  or 
apjiearance  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  h.iving  sym- 
metry of  parts ;  pleasing  to  look  upon ; 
beautiful  with  dignity. 

"The  word  fortis,  atrong  or  vnUant,  elgnlfles.  Hke- 
wlee.  fair  or  handaoine." — Fauket :  Cupid  Benighted 
(Note).  '^  ^ 

5.  Elegant,  graceful,  pleasing,  becoming ; 
characterized  by  gi'ace. 

"TJiateaaiiiesa  aud  handtome  addresB  la  writing  la 
harddst  to  be  nttalued  by  i)ei'SOua  bred  lu  a  meauer 
way."— ^e/row. 

6.  Noble  in  character. 

"  Bandfome  is  that  handtome  does."— OM  Proverb. 

7.  Characterized  by  liberality,  generosity, 
or  nobility  of  mind;  generous,  noble:  as,  a 
handsome  action. 

8.  Ample,  large,  considerable. 


IT  For  the  diffprence  betweeu  handsome  and 
heautiftd,  see  Beautiful. 

liand'-some  (d  silent),  v.t.    [Handsome,  a.] 

To  render  handsome,  elegant,  graot- ful  or  neat. 

"  His  device  for  handsoming  a  ault." 

Donne:  Safirei.  bk.  I. 

li&nd'-sdme-ly  {d  silent),  adv.    [Eng.  hand^ 
9ome;  -ly.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I,  Dexterously,  skilfully,  cleverly. 

"  Playing  their  (jame  handsomely  against  so  nlrrfble 
a  vM: —Riilei'jh  :  History  of  the  H'orW.  bk.  lU.,  ch. 
Tlil..  {  6. 

*  2.  Neatly,  gracefully. 

"  His  garments  are  rich,  bnt  be  weara  them  not 
haniisomety.'—shakegp.:    Winter't  Tale,  iv.  a. 

•3.  Fitly,  conveniently. 

"If  we  mlsa  to  meet  hUnhandtomelv-" 

SJuikesp.  :  Titiis  AndronicuM,  iL  8. 

4.  In  a  generous,  or  liberal  manner ;  gener- 
ously, liberally. 

"  An  almshouse,  which  I  Intend  to  endow  very 
ha.n  dsomely," — A  ddison. 

*  5.  Sharply,  severely. 

"  PJiaiiorinm  the  Philosopher  did  hit  a  yong  mnn 
oner  the  thumbes  very  handsomely,"— Wihon  :  Arte 
of  RfieCoriqite,  p.  3. 

II.  Naut.  :  steadily  and  carefully ;  as,  To 
lower  handsomdij. 

band'-some-ness  {d  silent),  *  han'-some- 

ness,  5.     [Eng.  kaiuisome :  -ness.] 

*  1.  Convenience  to  the  hands  ;  aptness. 

"Girding  close,  for  handsomeness,  their  garments  to 
their  waist." 

Qalding  :  Ovid ;  3fetamorpho»e»  v\. 

\  Beauty,  elegance,  grace. 

"  Persona  of  the  fairer  eex  like  that  ?utndsomeness 
for  which  they  find  themBelvee  to  be  the  moet  liked," 
—Boyfe. 

*3.  Favour,  approval. 

"  He  wlU  not  look  with  any  handsomeness 
trpon  a  Wdujau." 

Beaum,  &  Flet.  :  Wit  WithoiU  Money,  L 

llS.nd'-spike,  s.  [Eng.  hand,  and  spile.}  A 
bar,  generally  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever  for 
lifting  or  shifting  an  object,  heaving  round  a 
windlass.  Arc. 

handspike -ring,  s. 

Artill. :  The  thimble  on  the  trail  transom 


of  the  gun,  for  the  handspike  by  which  It  is 

nianfjeuvj-ed. 

"h^d' -staff  (pi.  h^nd'-staves),  a.    [Eng. 

lumd,  and  staff.]     A  javelin. 


*  h^nd '-Stroke,  s.     [Kng.  luind.  and  stroke.] 

A  stroke  or  blow  witli  the  liand. 

hand-tight  (^h  silent),  a.    [Eng.  handj  and 

tHlhL] 

Naut.:  As  tight  as  may  be  made  with  the 
hand  ;  moderately  or  fairly  tight. 

hand'-vi^O,  s.  (Eng.  haml  and  tnce.]  A  small 
vice  for  liolding  an  article  while  it  Is  being 
Illed,  shaped,  bored,  or  otherwise  treated.  A 
common  form  is  a  vice  with  a  tang,  in  some 
cases  driven  into  a  linndle.  The  jaws  are 
moved  by  a  thnmb-scn;w.  It  is  also  known 
as  a  tail'vice.  When  of  peculiar  forms,  tlieso 
implements  have  names  indicative  of  their 
sha))e  ;  as,  dog-itase,  pig'nose,  Jtand-vUx,  cross- 
chap  vice. 

**  h^d'-while,   *hand-whyle.    s.     [Eng. 

hand,  ari'l  while.]     A  short  uliilt:  orinti^rvuL 
"  CoQftcleoco  every  ha  ndwhila  thou  dost  cry," 

Beywood  :  Uplder  Jt  Flie.    (L&OC.) 

*  hand' -work,  s.  (Eng.  hnvd^  and  work.] 
Work  done  by  the  bands ;  handiwork. 

*  h^d'-WOrk,  v.t.  [Eng.  hand,  and  work.] 
To  work,  juake,  mould,  or  fashion  with  the 
hands. 

*  hand'-write,   v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  hatul,  and 

write.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  write  out  with  the  hand ;  to 
express  in  writing  or  manuscript. 

B.  Tntrans. :  To  write  ;  to  perform  the  act 
of  wilting  mth  a  pen.    (Helps.) 

hand'-writ-ing,  5.   [Eng.  hand,  and  toHting.] 

1.  Theform,  style,  or  castofwiitingpeculiar 
to  each  person  or  hand  ;  chirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand ;  a  manu- 
script. 

"Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  yon  what  I  think." 
Shakaip.:  Conuidy  uf  Errors,  iii    1- 

hand'-3^,  *hand'-ie.    *  hende,   a.     [A.S. 
gelieiule  =  near,  from  hand  =  hand  ;  Goth., 
Dan.,  &  Sw.  Juindig.] 
1.  Near,  close,  or  ready  to  the  hand. 

"Nade  his  helf  hevde  ben.' 

WiUiam  of  Paleme.  2,513. 

*  2.  Executed  or  performed  by  the  hand. 

"  He  was  wont  with  hyii  handie  labor,  to  fynde  l»othe 
h>iiiselfe  aud  also  al  his  poore  huusholtle." — Udal  : 
Mark  iii. 

3.  Dexterous  ;  skilful ;  skilled  in  using  the 
hands  or  in  handiwork. 

4.  Convenient. 
handy-hilly,  s. 

Naut.  :  A  small  jigger  purchase  used  par- 
ticularly in  tops  or  the  holds,  for  assisting  in 
hoisting  when  weak-handed. 

handy-craft,  s.    [Handicraft.] 

handy-cnfC  ':.  A  blow  or  cuff  with  the 
band  ;  a  iiandicutf. 

handy-dandy,  s.  A  children's  game,  in 
which  one  child  has  to  guess  in  which  hand 
of  the  other  some  small  article  is  held,  the 
holder  reciting  a  rhyme,  of  which  there  are 
many  variants ;  in  all,  however,  the  expres- 
sion handy-dandy  occurs ;  sleight  of  hand. 
(See  Notes  £  Queries,  6th  ser.,  viii,  355.) 

If  Shakespeare  alludes  to  this  game  when 
he  makes  JuxTidy-dandy  =  an  ironical  expres- 
sion of  doubt. 

"  Change  places  ;  and,  handy-dandy,  which  la  the 
Justice,  which  is  the  ihivit'—Shakcsp. :  Lear,  iv.  6, 

*  handy-fight,  s.  A  fight  with  the  fists ; 
a  hand-to-hand  fight. 

*  hand'-;j^-bl6w,  5.  [Eng.  handy,  and  hlow.\ 
A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand  :  hence,  close 
quarters. 

"If  ever  they  c&vae  to  handyblom."— KnoTles :  ffiit. 
tifthe  Turkcs. 

* h3-nd'-y-gripe,  s.  [Eng.  handy,  and  gripe.] 
A  grip  or  gnusp  with  the  hand  ;  close  quarters 
or  figliting. 

*  hand' -  S^  -  Stroke,  s.  [Eng.  handy^  and 
stroke]    A  stroke  or  blow  with  the  hand. 

*  h£ind'-^-work,  s.    [Handiwork.] 


Hdn'-6-f  ite^,  s.  pi.   (Named  after  Abn  Hanlfii 
lu  the  eighth  century.) 
Iteligions:  A  Mohammedan  sect,  a  branch 

of  the  tiuunltes. 

h&ng,  *  hang-en,  *  hang-i-«n,  *  hong-1- 

en  (jia.  I.  *  heug,  *hing,  '  fcwi^,  huug,  Ifnujed; 
2Mi.  par,  *  iuxnii'.n,  *  hongeii,  hanged,  huiuj\ 
v.t.  &  i,  [In  Mud.  Bug.  two  verbs  have  Ijcen 
mixed  together.  The  orig.  verb  iii  Intrans., 
with  the  ]>a.  t.  hung,  i>a.  par.  hung,  wlicnt^ 
the  derived  trans,  verb  with  pa.  t.  aud  pa. 
par,  iiangai;  A.S.  JtarLgian,  lumgian  =  to  liaiig 
up,  toausjiL'nd  ;  cogu.  with  IccL  hengja  ;  Ger. 
hdiigen;  Dut.  luingcn;  Dan.  hcenge;  ber. 
luinga;  A..S.  hon  (contracted  from  haJtan  or 
)ianlian)  =  to  hang,  to  be  suspended ;  pa.  t. 
liong,  pa.  par.  Jumgen  ;  cogn.  with  Iccl.  hanga  ; 
Goi\\.}w.}uvi ;  Ger.  hangai;  pSL  t.  iiieng,  hing, 
pa.  par.  gekangen.  (6Vjca(.)] 
A*  Tra)isitioc: 

1.  To  suspend ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  depend 
or  be  suspcinled  fn>msomei_-levat<.'dpoiuU  (In 
this  sense  the  pa.  t.  now  Uiied  is  hung.) 

"  Over  my  altars  h»th  be  hunff  bis  htnce.* 

{ih'tketp.:  t'eiius  £  Adonts,  101 

2.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the 
neek  (in  this  sense  the  pa.  t.  is  proi^erly  hanged, 
but  hung  is  also  vulgarly  used.) 

"Several  of  these  be  hanged  as  soon aa fa«:  reached 
Taunton."— J/a(7aM/atf  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  T. 

3.  To  plane  so  a^  to  remain  without  any 

solid  support. 

"(ThouJ  hitnff'st  the  Bolld  earth  in  fleeting  air." 

Sandys:  I'ara/ihruse of  t/m  Psalm*. 

4.  To  fix  80  as  to  be  movable  upon  the 
points  of  snsi»ension  ;  to  fasten  so  as  to  allow 
of  free  motion  upon  a  ftxed  point  or  points . 
said  of  a  gate,  door,  &c. 

"The  gates  mid  the  chamhera  they  renewed,  aud 
hanycd  doom  uixju  tbeiu."— 1  Maccabees  Iv,  67. 

5.  To  furuish,  cover,  or  decorate  with  any- 
thing .sus]>ended  :  as  jiictures,  drapirry,  &c. 

"  ^Ir  Roger  .  .  .  hafl  hung  several  partd  of  his  houaa 
with  the  ti-ophiesof  his  lormer  ia.ooun."—Addis<m  .• 
HpectaXor,  No,  11&. 

6.  To  be  suspended  over. 

"  Heads  and  their  mangled  ineiulierB  hung  the  door." 
Dryden  :    t'lrj/ii  ;  Jitteid  viiL  26U 

7.  To  droop ;  to  decline  ;  to  cause  or  allow 
to  assume  a  drooi)iug  attitude  or  position. 

"  He  bloshea,  harigs  his  head.  1b  shy  aud  ntrauge." 
Cowper:  Tirocinium.  568, 

8.  To  attach ;  to  cause  to  adhere  ;  to  fkstea 

(Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  God,  when  he  gave  me  etrength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  huu^j  it  in  my  liair."" 

Milton  :  Hamson  Agvnities,  0lL 

B.  I)UransUive  : 
I.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  suspended;  to  depend  from  some 
point  above,  with  free  motion  from  the  points 
of  suspension. 

"  Wtere  hangs  a  j  ilece  of  skilful  painting.* 

Shaketp. :  iiupe  qf^Lucrece,  1.364k 

2.  To  depend,  to  fall  loosely  ;  to  dangle. 

"  My  skin  hangs  about  me  like  a  loose  gowii.*-w 
STiakesp.  :  1  Benry  IV.,  iii.  8. 

3.  To  be  supported  by  or  npon  something 
raised  above  the  ground, 

"  'Whatever  is  placed  on  the  he.id  may  be  said  to 
hang :  as  we  caU  hniigijio  gardeus  such  aa  are  pLiuted 
ou  the  top  of  the  hou^e.' — Adttisoru 

4.  To  cling  to  ;  to  rest  upon  by  embracing. 

"  She  huj'p  about  my  neck,  auil  kias  on  kiaa 
She  vied"       Shukesp.  :  Turning  oftheUhmo,  iL  L 

5.  To  be  executed  by  suspensoin  by  the  neck. 

"Upon  the  next  tree  etmlt  thou  haTig.' 

Sh'tkesp,:  Macbeth,  V.  6. 

6.  To  decline,  to  tend  downwards ;  to  droop, 
to  bend  forwards. 

"  His  braided  hanging'tnAae." 

Sltakesp. :   I'l-nus  i  Adontt,  STL 

7.  To  incline,  to  have  a  steep  Inclination  or 
declivity. 

"  Sussex  marl  shews  itself  on  the  middle  of  the  aldw 
of  hanging  grouads.'^ Mortimer, 

8.  To  be  overlianging. 

"A  fearful  hanging  rock." 
ShakiSp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  </  Verona,  i. X 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention  5 
to  dwell. 

"  Thon  Boon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Oleugyle  .  ,  . 
Bang  ou  thy  notes.'  Scott :  Olertfinlaa. 

2.  To  depend,  as  on  a  basis,  ground,  or 
origin. 


3.  To  be  in  suspense  or  In  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty.    (Of  persons  d:  thiiigs.) 

"Tliy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt"— ZteuJ,  xxvlil.  ML 


&te,  fit.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faXL,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pd^ 
or,  wore,  W9lf.  work,  whA,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fUll;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  oa==e;  ey  =  a.    4a  =  kw« 


nang— Hanging 
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4.  To  be  delayed  or  kept  back. 

"  A  noble  airuke  be  lifted  high. 
Which  \unff  noL"  Milton:  P.U,vL^SL 

%  L  To  hang  about: 

(1)  Lit. :  To  ioitor,  to  loaf,  to  loange. 

(2)  Fiif, :  To  hover  oboot,  to  be  ettachod  ta 

**8andi7  blossloga  haita  about  his  thmue." 

.■ikitkttp. :  Jfacbeth,  W.  & 

2.  To  hang  hack :  To  go  forward  or  act  re- 
luctantly ;  to  recede. 

3.  To  hnTigdman:  To  decline,  to  droop;  to 
cause  to  bend  forward  :  as.  To  hang  dtmn  the 
bead. 

4.  To  hang  fire: 

(1)  LU.  :  To  be  slow  to  coraraonicatlng  fire 
to  the  charge  through  the  vent  of  a  gun, 
thereby  causing  delay  in  the  discharge  of  the 
piece. 

(2)  FigitTOtively  : 

(a)  To  hesitate,  to  waver,  to  be  slow, 
(&)  To  be  wanting  hi  life  or  spirit:   as,  A 
play  hangsjire. 

5.  To  hang  ill  cJuiins :  To  suspend  the  body 
of  a  malefactor,  wlio  lias  been  executed  by 
hanging,  in  an  iron  framework  or  cage.  Pro- 
balily  the  earliest  instance  of  hanging  in 
chains  in  England  of  wliich  we  have  any  exact 
knowledge  is  recortled  by  Sir  H.  Chancy  (Hist. 
Antiq,  ^  HertfonhhiTc,  ii.  274)  as  liaving  oc- 
curred in  13S1,  and  the  practice  continued  till 
1833  or  1834,  (Notes  <£  Queries,  6th  ser.,  viiL 
182.  353.  394,  501.) 

•"They  hamuli  him  in  chain$  for  a  show— wo  had 
always  borne  a  good  uame." 

Tennyson:  tazpdh,  vm. 

6.  To  Jiang  on  or  «po7i : 
(1)  OrdUianj  Language.: 

(a)  To  adhere  to,  to  be  attaclied  to.  to  de- 
pend on. 

"  SyllogismB  hanff  not  on  my  tongue." 

Cotoper :  Conpersafl<m,93. 

(7>)  To  be  a  weight  or  drag  on ;  to  be  tedious 
<»r  importunate. 

"  Life  hangt  upon  me  and  hecomea  a  burden.* 

A<idiso7t:  CatQ,  UL  1. 

(c)  To  rest,  to  reside,  to  dwell. 

"The  blame  may  hang  upon  your  hardness. " 

Shakesp.  :  Coriotanus,  v.  3. 

(d)  To  be  importunate  ;  to  adhere  obsti- 
nately. 

*  (e)  To  be  dependent  on. 

"Oh,  liowwretdied 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  iirincea'  favonra ! " 
Shakvsp.:  licnry  I'///.,  iiL  2. 

(3)  Kmtt.:  To  hold  fast  without  belaying; 
to  pull  forcibly. 

7.  Tolmng  out: 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  suspend  or  display  in  open 
Ticw ;  to  suspend  in  the  open  air. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  live,  to  reside.  (Colloquial) 
"I  say,  old  boy,  where  do  you  hang  out  t" — IHckena: 

Fi'-kwiek.  ch.  xxx. 

8.  To  hang  ovtr :  To  project  at  the  top  ;  to 
be  overhanging  or  impending.    (Lit.  &  Jig.) 

9.  To  hang  together : 

(1)  To  hold  together ;  to  be  closely  united, 

"  III  the  common  cause  we  are  all  of  a  piece;  we 
hang  {ugcther'—Dryden. 

(2)  To  be  consistent,  to  be  in  keeping. 

"  Mark  how  well  the  Refuel  Jutngs  together." 

S}uik4ap, :  liichard  HI ,  ilL  1 

10.  To  hang  to :  To  cling  closely  to. 

11.  To  hang  up: 

(1)  Lit.  :  To  hang  oi  suspend  on  high. 

(2)  Fig, :  To  leave  nndeoided,  to  postpone  : 
as,  To  hang  vp  a  question. 

hfvhZt  *•    [Hang,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

•(1)  A  slope,  a  declivity;  the  slope  or 
gradient  of  a  road. 

(2)  The  mode  in  which  one  part  or  one  thing 
is  connected  with  another  :  as,  the  hatig  of  a 
■cytho. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  general  tendency,  drift,  or  bent :  as, 
of  a  discourse, 

(2)  A  little  bit ;  a  bit.    (Colloquial.) 

II,  Ship-huild.:  Tlie  concave  curvnture  on 
the  downward  edge  of  a  plank  or  strake  when 
bent  to  the  frames  of  a  sliip.  A  curve  in  the 
reverse  direction  is  called  a  sny  (q.v.). 

*  faang-choice.  s.  That  state  in  which  a 
person  is  under  the  necessity  of  choosing  one 
of  two  evils.     (Scott:  Antiquary,  ch.  xxx.) 


hong-dog,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  anhst. :  A  low,  mean,  base  fellow,  fit 
only  to  be  the  hangman  of  curs. 

*'  Uttiveii  has  fimiplrvd  me  with  one  of  th«  mo<*t  ad- 

mlnihlo  luvmitioiia  to  \h>  teveugod  on  my  liang-dog."— 
Fielding :  Mock  Doctor,  L  4. 

B.  As  adj. :  Low,  degraded,  sullen  ;  as,  A 
kang-dog  look. 

hang-nest,  a.  &  a. 

A*  Asstibsta.Ulve: 

Omith.  <PU}:  Birds  which  construct  pen- 
dulous nests.  Speciflcnlly,  tlio  name  given  by 
SwaiJKson  to  the  Icterinie,  a  subfamily  of 
Stuniidie  (Staiiings).  They  occur  in  Soutli 
America,  and  form  long,  purse-shai)ed  nests, 
8n9]»ended  fmm  the  slender  branches  of  lofty 
trees.  These  are  often  in  numbers  together. 
Genera  :  Cassicus,  Icterus,  &c. 

B.  As  adj. ;  Having  a  pendulous  nest. 

Hang^nest  titmice: 

Omith. :  The  genus  Egithalus  of  Vigors,  one 
of  the  Parians. 

1,  Gen.:  Any  bird  building  a  pendulous 
nest. 

2.  Spec. :  The  Baltimore  Oriole,  called  also 
the  Hanging-nest. 

hang-net,  s.    (For  def,  see  extract.) 

"  Ilaiigu'ts  tt.Te  latter  in  the  meah  than  any  other 
nets,  nnd  are  stretched  uiiright  between  stakes  of 
ftbout  ten  feet  long,  placed  at  regular  distancee  of 
about  eight  ieet.'—Agr.  Surv.  Itumfr..  p.  6y5. 

"  hang'-a-ble,  a.    [Euq.  hang ;  •able.]   Liable 
to  be  hanged. 

"Bohemians  or  Egjptians  are  hanf/ableai  felona."— 
Jditxni:  Travels  in  EnglawU  p.  122. 

hSilg'-bird,  s.     [Eng.  hang,  and  bird.] 

Omith.:  A  name  given  in  America  to  the 
Baltimore  Oriole  (Y]>hantes  Boltintore),  from 
the  iiendL'nt  nest  wliich  it  constructs.  [Hang- 

NEST,  HaNOING-BIRD.I 

*  hang'-hy.  s.  fEng,  hang  ;  -hy.'\  A  hanger-on, 
a  dependent,  a  follower  :  used  in  contempt. 
"Enter  none  but  the  ladles,  and  their  hangliics: 
welcome,    beauties,  and   your    kind  ahadowea."— Sen 
Jonson  :  Cynthia's  Reoels,  v.  a 

hang'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hang  ;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  hangs  or  causes  to  be  hanged. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  suspended,  or 
by  which  it  hangs  :  as  the  girdle  or  sword-belt 
in  which  the  sword  was  susi^nded. 

"  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangert." 

Shakeip.  :  Bainlet.  v.  2. 

3.  A  means  of  suspending  an  object,  as  of 
spouting  at  the  eaves  of  a  house,  a  cage,  a 
basket ;  an  overhanging  bracket.  [Pot-hooks.] 

4.  A  seaman's  cutlass ;  a  short  cun-ed  sword. 

"  ile  drew  hU  }ia7tger,  and  wheeled  alwut,  an<l  by  a 
lucity  atrolce  severed  Jowler's  head  from  his  body."— 
Smollett  :  Roderick  Random,  ch.  iii. 

5.  A  hanging  or  sloj>ing  wood  or  grove  ; 
chiefly  in  compounds,  as,  Westenftanjer,  Tit- 
t&whanger,  &c. 

*  6.  Tlie  handle  of  a  bell.  (H.  Brooke :  Fool  of 
Quality,  ii.  225.) 
U,  Technically : 

1.  Mach. :  A  means  for  sup]iortiug  shafting 
of  machinery  ;  the  part  which  su3i.»ends  the 
journal-box  iu  which  shafting,  &c.,  runs. 

2.  Vehicle's:  A  pedestal  or  frame  dependent 
fl-om  the  car  or  track  body,  and  in  which  the 
axle-box  moves  up  and  down  as  the  springs 
contract  and  ex]iand. 

3.  Weaving :  The  lower  part  of  the  heddle, 
or  the  lower  heddle  of  the  harness  of  a  fancy 
loom. 

hanger-on,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  hangs  on  or  sticks 
to  a  person,  jdace,  &c.  ;  one  who  thrusts  his 
comjiany  upon  others  more  than  is  desired ;  a 
dependant;  a  parasite. 

"  Hor>e-boyo8  and  other  servantfl.  Tiangere-on,  &c." — 
Usher:  Annals  {aa.  35^4). 

2.  Mining  :  A  person  employed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  in  fixing  the  skip  or 
bucket  to  the  chain. 

hang'-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    (Hano,  v.] 

A.  As  2ir.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Suspended ;  depending  from  a  higher 
point  or  object. 

2.  Steep,  inelined. 

"  Say  whftt  man 
He  is  who  cultlmtes  you  hnugitig  fletd." 

Wordsworth:  /excursion,  bk.  T. 


*  3.  Foreboding  deittli  by  the  halter. 

_      _    oimI  favinir  you  have;  butt 
have  a  Iftni/itiif  UMhL'—.Shakcsfi. :  Jfcaiurf  for  Mta- 


"Surety,  air,  a  uoimI  favimr  you  have;  but  that  yoa 

have  a /wtnj/iH^  Uwk."     ■■     '■ ' '""    """ 

$u,re,  Iv.  2. 


4.  Requiring,  calling  for,  or  deserving  death 
by  the  halter :  as.  That  ia  a  lia-nging  matter. 
(Colloquial,) 

C.  As  8id)3ta7itive : 

L  Ordinary  Langua.ge: 

1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything  from  a 
higher  i)oint  or  object ;  the  state  of  being  »0 
Buspcuded- 

2.  Tlie  act  of  exeeutbig  by  the  halter ;  the 
state  of  being  so  executed. 

"  A  Kooilftanfff»/7  prevents  a  hiul  nmrrlnge." 

SJi'tk^xp.  :  Ttcrl/th  Sight,  i  I. 

3.  (PI)  Th.it  which  is  hung  up  to  cover  or 

drape  a  room,  as  paper,  tapestry,  &c.,  hung 
round  the  walls. 

"  So.  In  aome  well-wrought  hangings,  ym  may  nee 
How  Hector  leads."  Waller  :  To  a  Prlend. 

•4.  Anything  which  lianga  from  anoUiei 
body,  as  fruit  from  a  tree. 

"  A  Btorm.  or  roliberj',  call  It  what  yon  will. 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves. 
Shakesp. :  CymbcUtw,  ill.  & 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Physiol. :  In  cases  of  hanging,  death  sel- 
dom residtsfrom  ])u re  asphyxia,  but  is  usually 
in  some  de;:,'ree  owing  Ut  apoi)lexy  and  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord.  In  attempted  suicide, 
bleeding  from  tlie  jugular  vein  and  artificial 
respiration  mav  be  tried  for  resuscitation.  In 
difliculty  of  inducing  artificial  respiration, 
laryngotomy  nnd  tracheotomy  should  be  per- 
formed, and  tlie  lungs  inflated  tlirougli  the 
opening  in  the  neck.  Injudicial  hanging,  the 
noose  ought  to  bo  so  adjusted  as  to  jirodace 
immediate  dislocation  of  the  spinal  column, 
death  in  that  case  being  instantaneous. 

2.  Law :  Hanging  is  the  penalty  of  wilful 
murder.  Hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering 
were  once  the  punishment  of  treason. 

hanging-bird,  s. 

Omith.  :    The    Baltimore    Oriole.     [Hano- 

KEST.] 

hanging  -  bracket,   5.     The   same  aa 

Hangkr,  I.  3. 
hanging'bridge,  5. 

Steam-eng. :  A  hollow,  vertical  partition  de* 
pending  from  the  bottom  of  a  boiler,  and 
serving  to  deflect  the  flame.  The  hollow  forms 
a  part  of  the  watei'-space  of  the  boiler.  The 
usual  water-bridge  rises  from  the  furnace  floor 
at  tlie  rear  of  the  gi-ate  space. 

hanging-buttress,  s. 

Arch.  :  A  buttress  supported  on  a  corbeL 

hanging-compass,  s. 

Kant. :  A  suspended  overhead  compass  in  a 
c^ibin,  viewed  from  below ;  known  aa  a  tell- 
tiUe. 

hanging-down,  a, 

Bot. :  Having  a  downward  direction,  caosed 
by  its  own  weight. 

hanging-garden,  s.  A  garden  rising  in 
terracci  one  above  the  other. 

hanging-guard,  s. 

Fencing:  A  position  of  defence  with  tho 

broadsword. 

*  hanging-holder,  s.  One  whose  duty 
it  was  to  raise  or  hold  up  hauglngs  of  rooms ; 
an  uslier. 

hanging-knee,  s. 

Shipbuihl.  :  A  knee  fayed  vertically  to  the 
side,  under  the  deck-beam  knees  or  lodging 
knees,  which  are  liorizontal.  A  hanging 
standaid  knee  is  one  directly  beneath  the 
beam,  and  fayed  to  it  and  to  the  side, 

hanging-machine,  s.    [Hook-fbame.] 

hanging  -  pear,  s.  A  species  of  peat 
ripening  about  the  end  of  September. 

hanging-post,  s. 

Caj^y. :  The  post  to  which  a  door  or  gate  Ifl 
hinged.    The  other  is  the  shutting-post. 

hanging-side,  s. 

7l/iin)i,7;  The  overhanging  side  of  an  inclined 
or  hading  vein, 

*  hanging-sleeve,  a 

1.  A  strip  i.f  the  same  stuff  as  the  gown, 
hanging  down  the  back  from  the  shoulder. 

2.  A  loose  sleeve. 


Irfil.  b^;  po^t,  ]6^l;  cat.  coU.  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing, 
-Clan.  -Uan  =  sh^n.    -tion,    sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhuu.      -cious.  -tlous.  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die.  &c  =  b^  d^L 
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hangman— haploorinidae 


hanging- stile,  s. 

Joinery :  That  stile  of  a  door  to  wliicli  tlie 
hinges  are  attached. 

hanging-tie,  s. 

Arck.:  A  tie  wliich  is  suiiported  by  strap 
and  collar,  dejicndeiit  from  the  ratters  above. 

hanging-tool,  s. 

IroM-liiniiiig:  A  crooked  tool,  which  par- 
tially embraces  the  rest,  so  as  not  to  be  easily 
displaced.  The  (Mittcr  is  formed  with  liollow 
faces  to  facilitate  grinding.  It  is  used  for 
smoothing  the  surfaces  of  iron  ordnance. 
Tollers,  and  sniiilar  objects, 

hanging- valve,  s.    A  cIaok-T»Ivo  (q.v.). 
ll&ng'-man,  s.    (Eng.  hnng,  and  vian..] 

1.  One  who  liangs  or  executes  another  by 
banging  ;  a  public  executioner. 

"In  general  It  may  lie  Hjtfely  afflrined  that  the  fattier 
OI  a  large  family  wuuld  ratlier  bo  hereavei)  of  nil  hit 
children  by  accident  or  Ijy  dintviAe  than  lose  one  of 
them  by  the  hauda  of  the  hatigmaTi." — Macautau : 
Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

*  2.  A  term  of  reproach  ;  a  low,  disreput- 
Able  character. 
"As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hanjjman't  handa." 
Shakejp. :  Macbeth,  in  2. 

■*  3.  A  Jocular  term  of  familiarity. 

"He  had  twice  or  thrice  cwt  Cupld'a bowBtriug.  and 
the  little  ArtH<7m(t,i  dare  not  shoot  at  him." — SfiakeMo  ■ 
Much  Ado  About  .Vorhiriff,  lii,  2. 

b^ng'-man-Ship,  5.  [Eng.  Jmngnmn ;  -ship.] 
The  office  or  character  of  a  hangman. 

h&ng'-nail,  s.  [A.S.  angnagt  =  an  agnail  or 
angnail,  a  whitlow  :  atige  =  vexed,  sore,  and 
Jhijt/  =  a  nail.)  A  small  piece  of  skin  hang- 
ing from  the  root  of  a  linger-naiL    [Aqnail.] 

•hang'-wite,  s.  [A.S.  hangian  =  to  hang, 
wile  =  a  line.) 

Old  Law  :  A  fine  or  penalty  on  payment  of 
which  a  person  was  made  quit  of  a  felon  or 
thief  banged  without  trial  or  judguient,  or 
escaped  from  custody. 

*hailg'-wdr-th3?,  «■■  fEng.  hang,  and  tmrthy.] 
Deserving  of  being  hanged. 

"  Their  hangworthn  necke." 

Sidnei/ :  Arcadia,  p.  42s, 

h^nk,  s.  [Icel.  hanki  =  a  hasp  or  clasp  of  a 
chest ;  hHiiIc,  haiigr  =  a  bank,  a  coil ;  hang  = 
a  C"il  of  a  snake  ;  Dan.  hank  =  the  handle  or 
ear  of  a  vessel ;  Sw.  hank  =  a  string,  a  band  ; 
Ger.  henkel  =  a  handle,  ring,  or  hook.  Con- 
nected with  tlie  verb  hang  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  skein  of  thread. 

"In  the  bleaching  of  yonr  yam.  yon  mnat  first  open 
eaclt  hunJi,  and  lay  it  In  yonr  bucking  keeve  or  tub.'— 
il'txweU :  Set,  Traits,,  \>,  314. 

*  2.  A  tie,  a  hold,  a  check,  a  restraint. 

"The  ftant  that  some  gallanta  have  on  their  tnut- 
Ing  merchants."— /JecHy  o/  Pidy, 

3.  A  withy  or  rope  for  fastening  a  gate. 
{Provincial.') 
IL  Technically; 

1.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hoops  or  rings  of  ash 
or  iron  to  which  the  weatlier-leech  of  a  foie- 
and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by  which  it  slides  on 
the  mast  or  stay,  in  hoisting  by  the  halyards 
or  lowering  by  the  downhaul.  Sometimes  the 
head  of  a  sjianker  or  try-sail  is  bent  to  banks 
which  slip  on  the  gaff. 

2.  Yarn :  Two  or  more  skeins  of  yam,  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton,  tied  together. 

*  H  Hank  for  Iiank  :  On  equal  terms, 
h^X  v.t.    [Hask,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hanks. 

2.  To  compass  tightly  by  means  of  a  rope 
or  cord  ;  to  draw  or  fasten  tightly. 

bS.n'-ker,  v.i.  [A frequent,  from  fomj  (q.v.)  ; 
cugn.  with  O.  Dut.  hcngelen  =  to  hanker  aftiT, 
from  Dut.  hungen  =  to  hang;  Dut.  hankeretl 
=  to  hanker.] 

1.  To  desire  greatly  and  importunatelv  ;  to 
lotLg  for  with  gre.at  desire  and  eagerness ;  to 
have  an  incessant  wish  for  anything.  (Followed 
ttyafler.) 

'V-*r«  these  barbarians  of  man-eating  conatitntions, 
that  they  so  hanker  (^ftcr  this  Inhumane  diet?"- 
aimtley :  Sermons,  i. 

■"  2.  To  linger  with  expectation. 
"It  cannot  but  be  very  dangerous  tor  you  to  Itanker 
hereabouts. —Arotei.   (1659.1 

H  For  the  di  Iferenc'e  between  to  tanlxr  after 
and  to  desire,  see  Desire. 

h&n-ker-ing,  "han'-kring,  pr.  par.,  a., 
as.    (Hanker.) 


*  A.  <S:  B.  Aapr,  par.  <*  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  An  Importunate  or  vehement 
wish  for  or  longing  after  anything  ;  an  ince.t- 
sant  desire  or  appetite. 

"Having  some  hankring  towards  Atheism. "—CiMf. 
worth  :  tiutllvctuat  .tystem,  p.  70a. 

han'-ker-Ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  hankering: 
-III.)  In  a  hankering  manner ;  longingly ;  wi'tli 
great  or  vehement  desire  or  longing. 

han'-key,  s.  [A  word  of  no  ctym.,  occumng 
only  in  the  following  compound.] 

hankey-pankey,  s.   Jugglery,  trickery. 

*  han'-kle,  ».(.  [.\  dimin.  or  frequent.,  from 
hank  (q.v.).]    To  twist,  to  entangle. 

han'-Un,  ».  [Chinese.)  The  Imperial  College 
of  Oiina,  from  which  the  Emperor's  ministers 
are  generally  cliosen. 

hSn'-ny,  a,    [Handy.]    (Scotch,) 

Han-o-ver'-i-an,  o.   &  «.    (Eng.   Hanover; 

-M/l.l 

A.  As  ad], :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hanover. 

B.  .4s  subst. :  A  native  or  Inhabitant  of 
Ilauover. 

Han'-sard  (1),  s.  [Hanse.)  A  merchant  of 
one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

h&n'-S9,rd  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  name  given  to 
the  otttcial  printed  reports  of  the  British 
parliament  recorrls  and  debates,  from  their 
being  printed  by  the  Messrs.  Hansard. 

hanse.  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hanse  =  a  company, 
society,  or  corporation  of  merchants,  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  Aaiisa ;  Ger.  hanse  =  an  association 
or  league.) 

A.  As  subst. :  A  league;  a  confederacy. 

B.  .-Is  adj. :  The  same  as  Hanseatic  (q.v.). 

Hanse-towns,  s. 

Hist. :  The  towns  which  confederated  to- 
gether to  form  the  Hanseatic  league  ;  also  the 
league  itself.    (Hanseatic-leaoue.] 

Han-se-at'-ic,  o.  (Hanse.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Hanse-towns,  or  their  confederacy. 

Hanseatic-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  celebrated  confederacy  fonned  in 
the  thirteenth  century  between  Cwrtain  com- 
mercial towns,  with  the  view  at  once  of 
restraining  the  rapacity  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and  clearing  the  Elbe,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  other  jilaces  from  the  jarates  and 
robbers  by  which  they  were  then  infested.  It 
began  on  a  small  scale  in  1239,  when  Hamburg 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Ditinarscli  and 
the  district  of  Hadeln,  Liibeck  in  1241  being 
added  to  tlie  League.  Brunswick  came  into  it 
in  1247,  other  towns  following  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. The  confederated  towns  or  cities 
were  arranged  in  four  divisions,  the  chief  places 
in  each  being  Liibeck,  Cologne,  Bruiizwig,  and 
Danzig.  Becoming  powerful,  the  League  con- 
cluded treaties  with  monarclis.  raised  troops 
and  made  war,  as  if  it  had  been  an  indepen- 
dent political  power,  as  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  destined  to  do  in  future  years.  At 
the  time  when  the  League  flourished  most,  it 
consisted  of  eight.v-live  confederated  towns. 
In  1201)  it  established  a  factory  in  London, 
called  the  Steelyard.  It  had  other  factories 
over  Europe,  the  chief  being  at  Bruges 
Novogorod,  and  Bergen.  It  gave  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  commerce,  and  when  in  1631  it 
in  large  measure  fell  to  pieces,  it  left  behind 
various  free  republics  which  continued  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 


han'-sel,  s.    [Hansel.) 

han'-sel,  v.  t.    [Handsel,  v.] 

hanselines.  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  Loose 
breeches  worn  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

han'-som,  s.  [See  def.)  A  kind  of  cab,  named 
after  the  inientor,  in  whicli  the  driver's  seat 
is  behind  the  liody  of  the  vehicle,  the  reins 
passing  over  the  hooded  top. 

hansom-cab,  s.    A  hansom. 

hant,  pres.  ti/v.  [See  def.]  A  vulgar  contrac- 
tion for  li.as  not  or  have  not. 

•  hant,  r.t.    [HAt'NT,  v.]    To  practise. 

■■  Bot  for  coininonn  glide  &  defence  of  the  rvalme  be 
226  ecbvtlng."— .Icrs  Jos.  J}',.  1491  (ed.  1814). 


h&n-tle.  ».  [Dan.  antal :  Ger.  amnhl=t 
number,  a  multitude.)  A  considerable  num- 
ber ;  a  great  many ;  a  great  deal. 

Batn'-u-m&n,  t.    [Hunooman.  ] 

hap  (1),  v.t.  (Etym.  donlitful.)  To  wrap;  (o 
cover  ;  to  screen  from  cold,  &<:. 

IjI'  »';■'"'''  "'■'  *"  "■=  •*""'  '"•'"  »r  covered  trma 
cold.  -More.-  Utopia  led.  Roldiuion).  bk.  11 .  ch  Iv. 

•  hap-harlot,  «.    A  coarse,  rough  cover- 

let ;  a  rug. 

"A  sheet  vnder  couerlets  made  of  dagawaln  or  Aas. 
hnrl;ts  (I  vse  their  owne  temiM)."— /foff,u/.«d  ■  tH 
scripliim  of  Ewjluiut.  bk.  11.  ch  ill.      ""'""""'     "• 

bap- warm,  o.    Covering  so  as  to  produce 

heat.     {Terras :  Foems,  p.  22.) 

ha.p  (2),  v.t.  k  (.     (Hap  (2),  «.)    (Happeh.) 

A.  TraiM. :  To  befall  ;  to  liaiipen  to ;  to 
chancre. 

B.  Int-raneitive : 

1.  To  happen  ;  to  chance  ;  to  come  bT 
chance. 

"How  haps  it  I  seek  not  tosdvaoceT" 

.•ihahesp. :  ffmry  Vl.,  m, 

2,  To  happen  ;  to  meet  with  a  chance. 

"If  thou  issueless  shalt  hatfto  die." 

■Shakiisp. :  Sonnet  $. 

hipd).  s.  (HiP(l),  ».]  A  wrapper ;  a  cloalt ; 
a  covering. 

hip  (2).  •  happ,  •  happe, ».  [Icel.  happ  =, 
hap,  chance  ;  Wei.  hap.] 

1.  That  which  fortunes  or  chances  to  any 
one  ;  that  which  conies  suddenly  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  chance  ;  fortune  ;  accident. 

"And  there  by  lucky  hap  had  Ijeen  preser^-ed." 

Wordsvjorth :  Excursion,  bk.  L 

2.  Casual  events  ;  vicissitudes  ;  fortunes ; 
chances. 

"  Her  Ille  had  full  of  haps  and  hazatds  been." 

Fairfax. 

bap-hazard,  s.  Chance  ;  accident ;  for- 
tune. 

"  We  take  our  principles  at  hapJtaxard  anon  tnuL'* 
—Locke. 


*  hap  (3),  v.i.    [Hop,  v.] 

ha,p  (3),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  perhaps  allied  to 
Heap  (q.v.).j  An  instrument  for  scraping  up 
sea  ooze  to  make  salt  with. 

"  An  implement  named  a  hap,  a  kind  of  sledge  drsc 
lumlsbed  with  a  sharp  edge  at  that  lart  which  ioudhsa 
the  ground.  '—Agr.  Sum.  Dumfr.,  p.  527. 

hap'-a-le,  s.  (Gr.  iiroAdj  IhapaXos)  =  soft. 
tender.) 

Zool :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hapa- 
lidaj.  UapalepenicillaXa\s,t\i<i  Marinoset(q.v.). 

ha-pal'-i-dae,   s.  pi.     (Mod.  Lat  havoKe); 

Lat.  feiu.  jiL  adj.  suff.  -ute.) 

Zool. :  Marmosets.  A  family  of  Platyrrhine 
Monkeys.  The  teeth  are  as  in  the  Siiniadse. 
Their  molar  teeth  have  acute  points  fitting 
the  animal  for  feeding  on  insects.  The  head 
is  rounded,  the  ears  generally  tufted,  the  hind 
feet  with  an  opposable  thumb,  the  other 
fingers  with  shai-p  claws.     (Marmoset.) 

hap'-Iess,    '  hap-les,    '  bap-lesse,  a. 

[ting.  A<ij);  -;«3.)     Unhappy,  unluckv,  unfo> 
tunate,  luckless. 

Emblems  true  of  hapless  lovers  dying," 

Ecats :  Ejjistte  to  u.  P.  Matheu. 

hap'-less-ly,  ikJu.  {^x\%.  hapless ;  -ly.]  In* 
hapless,  unlucky,  or  unfortunate  manner. 

hap'-lite,  ap'-Iite,  s.  [Gr.  .lirAoCi  (haplouaX 
contraetion  of  airAdo?  (haploos)  =  simple,  and 
AiSoi  (lillws)  =  stone.) 

Petrol.  :  A  crystalline-granular  admixture  of 
felsjiar  and  quartz.  Called  also  Semi-granite 
and  Granitell.  Graphic  Granite,  called  also 
Pegmatite,  is  a  variety,    (liutky.) 

hap-lo-,  pre/.  [Gr.  in-Ads  (haplos),  arrkoos- 
(hnptoos)  =  simple,  plain,  single.) 

hap-lof'-er-iis,  s.  (Pref  haplo-,  and  Gr. 
tcepav  (kents)  =  a  horn. 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Antilopidre  (Antelopes), 
akin  to  Rupicapra,  which  contains  the  Cha- 
mois. Haplocerus  ktniger  is  called  in  America 
the  Rocky. mountain  Sheep.  In  structure  it 
makes  a  certain  approach  to  the  sheep,  but  is 
not  a  genuine  Ovis. 

hap-l6-crin'-i-da9,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  haplo- 
crin(us),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idis.) 

PalKont.  :  A  small  family  of  Crinoids. 
Range,  from  the  Silm-ian  to  the  Devonian. 


ate,  fat.  fare    amidst,  whdt.  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  thfire;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir   marine-    ™    pot 
or,  wore,  wpll.  work.  who.  son:  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syri^    .^  JIoT  e^^^    ,u=kw° 


haplocrinus— harbor 
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biip-lo-cri'-nus,  s.  [Pref. /wijj/o-,  and  Gr. 
Kpifoi'  (krinoii)  =  a  lily.] 

Pal(Font.:  Tlio  typical  genus  of  Hai>locri- 
nidic  (q.v.).     It  is  of  Duvoniau  age. 

liS,p-l6-la9ii'-i-d9e,hap'l6-l£en'-e-ee.£.7);. 

Il'ivf.  iuiphi.,  ait.i  (Jr.  AiiVos  (/ai«Oi-)  =  ot'atoue, 
stony,  from  Aaas  ijaas)  —  a  atoue.J 

Bot.  :  A  family  or  tribe  of  frondose  Juni;er- 
manniacciB,  sub-order  Jungeiiiianuere.  Tln^y 
have  a  one-leavt^d  involucre,  without  any  true 
periantli,  a  spliei-ical  capsule,  and  a  frond 
dichotomonsly  rihljed.  They  are  delicate  and 
beautiful.   I'cllki  epiphylla  Is  a  British  examph; 

)f  the  family. 

hap  lo-pUeb'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  haplo-,  and 
Gr.  i}>\epiou(phtcbioii),  diniin.  of  (^^.e'l//  (phkps), 
genit.  ^Ae'jSoc  (2ihhbos)  -_  a  vein.J 

Palceont. :  A  genus  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Ejihemeridje.  Principal  Dawson  lias  de- 
scribed a  species  Haplophhbium  liamesH. 
seven  inches  in  the  expansion  of  the  wing. 
It  is  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Canada. 
(Nicholson.) 

hap-Io-phj^l'-liim.  s.     [Pref.  haplo-,  and  Gr. 

4tv\\ov  (phnllou)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Rut,aceie,  tribe  Rutese. 
Egyptian  woniL-n  bruise  the  leaves  of  Hapht- 
pkylhnn  ttihcrciilntitvi  in  water  and  wash  their 
hair  with  it  to  make  it  grow. 

hip'-li^,  *happe-ly,  adv.     (Eng.  hap;  -ly.] 

1.  By  hap,  chance,  accident,  or  fortune. 

*'  Baply  sluiuberiug  on  the  Norway  foaiD," 

Milton:  F.  /..,  1.  203. 

2.  Perliaps,  peradventure  ;  it  may  be. 

••Tliou  wilt  haf>pely  say:  the  subiectes  euer chose 
the  ruler.  —Tyndat:   Workei, 

3.  Fortunately  ;  by  good  hap  or  luck. 

"  II  haply  won  perhaps  a  hapless  gain." 

S/iakesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  I'erona.  L  I. 

"happe,  s.     [Hap,  s.] 

*bappe,  v.L    [Hap,  v.\ 

b3.p  -pen,    *  hap-pene,    *  hap-pen-en, 

"  napne,  v.L     [An  extension  of  HAP(q.v.)  J 

1.  To  f;dl  out;  to  hap;  to  chance;  to  be- 
fall ;  to  come  to  pass. 

"Auyparticularfftct  that  Artpiwned  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago."— i*or(ej(s,  voL  L.  lect,  2. 

2.  To  light,  fall,  or  come  upon  by  chauce. 
^  Happen  respects  all  events  without  iu- 

Cluding  any  collateral  idea;  chance  compre- 
hends, likewise,  the  idea  of  the  cause  and 
order  of  events  :  whatever  conies  to  pass  liap- 
pens,  whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things, 
or  particularly,  and  out  of  the  order  ;  whatever 
chances  huppcns  altogether  witliout  concert, 
intention,  antl  often  without  relation  to  any 
other  thing.     {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

h&p'-pen,  hap'-pens,  adv.  &  s.  [Happen,  v.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Haply,  perhaps,  peradventure. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  path  trodden  by  cattle. 
(Scotch.) 

•  hap'-per.   v.i.     [A  frequent,  from  hap  =  to 
hop,]    To  hop  or  skip  about. 

b^P'-per,  s.     [Hopper.] 

1.  A  mill-hopper. 

■'The  symbols  for  laud  are  earth  and  stone;  for 
niilla.  clap  and happer.'—Erskine : Imt. .  bk.  il..  tit.  lii, 

2,  A  vessel  made  of  straw  for  carrying  grain 
when  the  ploiigliman  is  engaged  in  sowing. 

•hap'-pi-f^,  v.(.  [Eng.  happy;  -/y.]  To  make 
happy. 

"One  short  mishap  for  ever  happifies." 

Sylvester:  Henry  the  Great,  642. 

b&p'-pi-ly,  *hap-pi-lie.   [Eng.  hapjiy;  -ly.] 
*  I.    By    chance,     perhaps,    peradventure, 
haply. 

*■  Happily  we  might  be  interrupted." 

Shakcsp.  :  Taming  of  the  Hhrcw,  iv.  4. 

2.  By  good  fortune ;  by  good  luck  ;  luckily, 
fortunately. 

'■  ffapiH/y  the  princlplea  of  human  nature  afford 
BlMiiiilaiit  seuunty  that  such  theories  will  never  be 
more  than  theories,"— i>/aca«Iay.-  Hist.  Ettg..  ch.  il, 

3.  In  a  hajypy  manner,  state,  or  condition; 
in  a  state  of  happiness. 

"Indeed  It  ia  injijossible  to  live  without  caring,  at 
leaflt.  t-*  live  happily."—Sharp  : Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  eer.  l, 

4.  With  address,  skill,  or  dexterity ;  grace- 
fully. ^ 

hap'-pi-ness,   *  hap-pi-nesse,  «.    [Eng. 

ftf^PFp:  -»ew.] 
1.  Good  luck,  good  fortune. 


2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  happy ; 
felicity  ;  a  state  in  which  all  desires  are  satis- 
lied  ;  the  pleasurable  sensations  arising  frnin 
the  gratification  of  all  desires,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure  without  pain. 

"Any  couditiuu  may  Iw  Ui-nomlnated  happy  In 
which  the  amount  or  agnrcKate  of  pleasure  exceeds 
that  of  pam:  and  thu  degreo  of  h'lpjihuts  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  thw  excess."  — yui«u;  Moral 
Phitosophy,\>,\i..  1.,  cli.  vL 

3,  Fortuitous  elegance,  unstudied  grace. 

If  Happiness  admits  of  degrees,  since  every 
individual  is  placed  in  dilTcreut  circumstances, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  which  lit  him  to  be 
more  or  less  happy.  Felicity  is  not  regarded 
in  the  .same  light ;  it  is  tliat  which  is  positive 
and  independent  of  all  circumstances  :  do- 
mestic/diet^^ and  conjugal/Wici^v  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracter!  from  every- 
thing which  can  serve  as  au  alloy.  (Crahb: 
Eng.  Synon.) 

bap-pit.  bapped,  a.    (Hap (1),  v.] 

hap'-py,  *  bap-pie,  •  bap-pye,  s.    [Eng. 
hap  =  cliance,  luck  ;  -y.] 
*  1.  Lucky,  fortunate. 

"Continuel  happy  commyng 
Of  worldly  gudes." 

Bampolc:  Prickc  of  Conscience,  1.834. 

2.  Prosperous,  successful ;  in  prosperous  or 
fortunate  circumstances. 

'•  If  thou  be  light  happy,  that  is  to  sayn.  if  thou  be 
right  riche."— CAuucr.-  Talc  of  Melibeus. 

3.  In  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  or  felicity  ; 
enjoying  peace,  comfort,  and  tranquillity; 
contented. 

"Am  I  happy  in  thy  uewB?" 

Shakcsp.  ■■  Richard  III.,  iv.  8. 

i.  Living  in  happiness  or  coucord :  as,  A 
happy  family. 

5.  Indicative  of  or  characterized  by  happi- 
ness, pleasure,  joy,  or  enjoyment :  as,  happy 
cries. 

6.  Producing  happiness,  felicity,  or  comfort ; 
supplying  pleasure,  comfort,  and  liappiness. 

"  A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far." 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  xIL  687. 

7.  Well  suited  for  any  purpose  or  occasion  ; 
apt,  felicitous. 

'■  Her  pencil  drew  whate'er  her  soul  designed. 
And  oft  the  happy  dniuyht  surpassed  the  image 
m  her  miud."  Drydcn  :  To  Mr».  Kitligrew. 

8.  Favourable,  fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous  : 
as,  A  happy  omen. 

"  Porta  luid  happy  havens." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  L  Z. 

9.  Dexterous,  ready,  skilful. 

H  Hajypy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to 
the  external  circumstanees  of  a  man  ;  but  the 
former  conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  ab- 
stractedly good,  the  latter  implies  rather  what 
is  agreeable  to  one's  wishes.  A  man  is  happy 
in  his  marriage,  in  his  children,  in  his  connec- 
tions, and  the  like  :  he  is  /ortun<tte  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of 
c\\j.uc&;  fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal effort :  a  man  is  liappy  in  the  possession 
of  what  he  gets  ;  he  isfortumUe  in  getting  it. 
In  the  improper  sense  they  bear  a  simdar 
analogy.    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

^  (1)  Happy  man  be  his  dole  :  [Dole,  s.]. 

(2)  Happy-go-lucky:  Careless,  thoughtless, 
improvident. 

"In  the  happy-go-lucky  wa,y  of  hla  claaa."— AtfOtle  ' 
^evcr  Too  Lute  To  .Mend,  ch.  XV. 

bappy-family.  s.  An  assemblage  of 
animals  of  diveise  and  even  opposite  habits 
and  propensities  living  together  peaceably. 

*  hap'-p3^,  v.t.     [Happy,  a.]    To  make  happy, 

to  felicitate.  ^^ 

"  That  use  Is  not  forbidden  usury 
which  happics  those  that  p.iy  the  willing  loan." 
Shakesp. :  Sonnet  C. 
bap'~Sbac]£-le»    v.t.       [A  corrupt,   of   ham- 
shacJdc  (q.v.).]     To  hamshackle,  to  fetter,  to 
shackle. 

b^p'-shac-kle,   s.      [Hapshackle,  v.]     A 
fitter  or  shackle  for  a  cow  or  horse. 

*baque'-but  (que  as  k),  s.    [Fr.  Jtacpiebute.) 

An  arquebuse,  a  hagbut. 

*  baque'-ton  (que  as  k),  a.    [Hacqueton.] 

*  bar.   *  barre,  *  berre,  s.    [Icel.  hjarri.] 
Tlie  hinge  of  a  door. 

%  *  Out  of  har,  *  Out  of  h^rre:  Out  of  order. 

"  Driue  the  leuia  and  blaw  thavm  out  of  har." 
».        ■    -ij  rTT  Oou-jUu:   Virgil,  m,VL 

bar  -aid,  s.    [Harelo,  s.] 
*ba'-ram,  5.    [Harem.] 


b6il,  b6^;  poTit,  j6^1;  cat,  9eH  cborus, 
-cian,  -tlan  =  shan,    -tion,  -sion  -  shun 


ha-rilngue',  s.  [!■>.,  from  O.  H.  Gor.  hHng 
^  a  ring,  a  circus,  au  arena  (Eng.  ring);  Sp. 
arenya;  Ital.  arringa,  aringa  =  an  harangue; 
ariiigo  =  a  i)Iaco  where  speeches  are  made.J 

1.  An  address  or  oration  delivered  to  • 
laigc  public  assembly ;  a  public  address  or 
speech. 

"Those  which  may  be  called  net  httranffuet  OV 
orations."— /'ope;  Poxttcript  to  Homer ;  Odyuey  xvL 

2.  A  pompous  or  bombastic  address  to  a  few 
persons ;  a  declamation. 

"Giving  us  fine  but  empty  harunuuei  upon  tMt 
BubJetL'  — fj!o/(temi(/t .   The  Bee.  No.  0. 

ha-rangue',  v.i.  &  t.    [Harxsgve,  «.] 

A,  Ititrans.  :  To  make  an  harangue  cr 
publie  address  ;  to  declaim  publicly. 

*■  FerL'usoii  was  one  of  those  who  harangued."'^ 
Macau/ay :  Hiit.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

B.  Trans. :  To  address  in  a  set  speech  or 
harangue. 

•■  To -diiy  the  lAdy  Pflyehe  will  haranirue 
1  he freah arrivals.  '        Tennyson:  Pritictu,  il.Bl 

•  ba-rahgue'-ful,  a.  [Eng.  harangue; 
-J'>f(l)-]  loud  of  or  given  to  haranguing  or 
declamation  ;  declamatory. 

ba-rang'-uer,  s.  [Eng.  harangu(e);  -er.J 
One  wlio  liaiangues  ;  a  public  speaker  or 
orator;  a  deciaimer. 

"  Mark  out  the  first  harangtter  and  thafs  he." 

Byrom:  EnthjisioMm. 

har-^s,  *har'-ras,  ^'bar-rasse.  v.t.  [Pr. 
karasser,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  per- 
haps an  extension  of  O.  Fr.  harer  =  to  set  or 
cheer  on  (a  dog  or  hound),  from  O.  H.  Qer. 
}Mren  =  io  cry  out.)  To  torment,  vex,  plague, 
as  by  importunity,  repeated  attacks  or  assaults, 
continued  bodily  or  mental  pain,  &,c. ;  to 
fatigue,  to  tire  out,  to  worry. 

"Tyraut^  which  have,  for  so  long  a  while,  waited 
and  harratted  the  auMV— Hammond:   Works,  iv.  562. 

""  bar'- ass,    s.      [Harass,    v.]      The    act   ot 

harassing,  vexing,  or  wearing  out;  vexation, 
waste,  devixstation. 

"  The  daily  Aarow,  and  the  tight  deUyed." 

liyron  :  Lara,  IL  II. 

bar'-as-ser,  s.  [Eng.  harass  ;  -er.]  One  who 
harasses,  vexes,  or  plagues.  (Ode  on  Athel- 
stint's  Victory,  in  Ellis,  i.  23.) 

"^ bar'-ass-ment,  s.  [Eng.  harass;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  harassing ;  the  state  of  being 
harassed, 

,  "  Rosalie  was  micommonly  active,  and  flew  about 

much  to  the  harassment  of  the  Pole."— iffrto/i .-  GodoS- 
phin,  bk.  iii,  ch,  L 

*bar-a-teen',  *bar-ra-teen',s.  &«.  [Etym, 

doubtful.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  Some  kind  of  stuff. 

"Shaded  vf ith  harateen."~lValpole :  Letters,  IL  4 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  such  stuff. 

•■  Thii:k  harateen  curtains  were  close  drawn."— 5ni<* 
left :  Sir  L.  Greaves,  ch.  xvi. 

*  bar'-ber-ous,  a.    [Harboeous.] 

bar'-bin-ger,  s.  [Properly  hcrberger  or  her- 
bergeour.\     [Harbourer.] 

*  1.  Originally  one  who  not  merely  announced 
the  approaching  arrival  of  a  guest,  but  made 
all  ready  for  his  reception. 

"  There  was  a  harbinger  which  had  lodged  a  gentle- 
man 111  a  very  ill  room  ;  who  expostulated  with  bbn 
somewlnit  rudely,  —tiacon:  Apothi-gms. 

*  2.  Sjiccif  :  An  officer  of  the  king's  house- 
hold who  rode  a  day's  journey  in  advance  of 
the  court  to  provide  lodgings  and  other  ac- 
commodation. 

*3.  A  messengerwhoannouncedthecoming 
of  the  king. 

"A  great  attendar^of  Juirbingers  and  suarda."— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

4.  A  messenger ;  a  precursor ;  one  wlio  or 
that  which  goes  before  and  foretells  what  is 
coming. 
•  ■  A 1  wa>-s  Aar&t  mrer  of  good."     Covjptr  :  The  Cricket. 

"  har'-bin-ger,  v.t.  [Harbinger,  s.]  To 
precede  by  a  harbinger;  to  forett?ll ;  to  pre- 
sage ;  to  give  omen  or  notice  of. 

"  One  mnjority  often  fiar6i«j#r« another. "—Vltf/norfa 
on  Sttt  te  of  Part  ies.    ( 1809. ) 

bar'-bor,  *bar-barwe,  *bar-bor-ow. 
nar-bor-owe,  bar  borough,  har- 
brough,  •  ber-bergh.  '  ber-barwe. 
•her - berwe,  * ber - bergbe,  •  ber- 
borgb,  'ber-bore,  •ber-bour,s,  [iceL 
h^rbergr=ii.  harlior,  an  inn;  la.,  a  host- 
shelter;  from  /jerr  =  an  aimy,  and  bjarQa.= 
to  save,  to  defend ;  herbergja  —  to  shelter  to 


9hin.  bencb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xen^phou.  exist,     pb  =  f 
;  -tion.  -sion  =  zbun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die.  ^c!  =  bel,   a^L 


ZUti 


harbor— hard 


harbor;  coj^u.  with  O.  Sw,  kuTberge  =  an  tnn, 
from  h(er  =  an  army,  and  berga  =  to  defLTid  ; 
O.H.Oer.  kereberga=  a  tramp, a  lodging;  from 
keri,  hari  (Ger.  1u:cr)  =  an  army,  and  hergan  - 
to  shelter;  Kr.  auborge;  Itul.  aWergo;  Ger. 
herbeTge.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  A  refuge  ;  an  asylum ;  a  place  of  Blielter 
SBd  seciuity. 

"Fidr  harbour  tliftt  tbem  aeetiis:  so  la  they  ciitrwl 
are."  Spemer:  i:  ^..  1. 1.  7. 

*  2.  An  inn  ;  a  place  of  ludsing. 

"  Therfor  he  kdilo  tlu^ra  jiuie  auJ  resseruyclo  In 
herbort."—  Wyctijfe  :  Dadii  %. 

3.  A  port  or  haven;  a  shelter  for  ships 
where  tiiey  may  muor  or  ride  at  anchor.  Har- 
bors may  he  eitlicr  natural  or  artificial,  the 
latter  being  fnrmed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 
construction  of  breakwaters,  piers,  moles,  kv., 
or  by  mooring  large  inasseu  of  timber,  which 
rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 

"The  h^trbour  Is  safe  aiid  •ommodlout.'*— <7o(uk f 
Yoyages,  bk.  1.,  ch,  il. 

4.  Lodging,  residence. 

"  Obtainlag  harbour  in  n  eovorelgn  breast !  * 

J}raffion  :  JUalildu  to  Kinjj  John, 

II.  Glass-man.:  A  chest,  six  or  seven  fi^et 
long,  in  wliicii  the  ingredients  for  a  charge 
are  mixed  and  held. 

H  Ohvlov^  compounds :  Harbor-bar,  harbor- 
buoy,  harbor-dties,  harbor-uglu,  TiaTbor- 
mouth,  &a 

barbor-gasket,  s. 

NauU  :  One  of  a  series  of  broad,  but  short 
and  well-blarked  gaskets,  placed  at  equal 
distances  on  the  yard  of  a  ship  for  showing  oil 
a  Wfll-farled  sail  in  port. 

harbor-log,  s. 

Naitt. :  Tiiat  jtortion  of  the  log-book  which 
contains  the  entries  relating  to  the  period 
diu'iug  which  a  ship  is  in  harbor. 

barbor-xnaster,  $.  An  official  having 
the  superiiiteudeuce  of  the  regulations  respect- 
ing harbors. 

harbor-reach,  5. 

NaiU. :  The  reach  of  a  windiog  river  which 
leads  direct  to  a  harbor. 

harbor-watch,  s. 

Nunt.  :  A  sub-division  of  the  watch  kept  on 
duty  at  night  wliile  a  ship  rides  at  single 
anchor,  in  view  of  any  emergency. 

harbor-water,  s.  The  calm  water  in  a 
harbor. 

"  Tlie  harboUT^^uKUm;  or  Inner  sea  jaa  yoa  may  te&rme 
It}."— ffaciduyC  :    Voyages,  iii.  61L 

har'-bbr.    "  har-bor-owe,  *her-barwe. 

*  her-berg-en, "  Iter-berwe, '  ber-ber, 

*  her-borwe,  *  her-bor-wen,  v.t.  &  i. 

[Harbor,  5.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  entertain  ;  to  shelter;  to  give  refuge, 
retreat,  or  slielter  to  ;  to  permit  to  reside. 

"  Not  contiuiiiug  opeu  beyond  a  certain  lionr,  and 
harbrturing  only  proper  petsoDA."  —  OoUUttuUh:  The 
Bee,  No.  5. 

2.  To  entertain  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  indulge ;  to 
allow  to  remain  in  the  mind  ;  to  foster. 

"Let  not  your  gentle  hteast  Ttarbour  one  thoutiht 
Of  outrage."  Howe  :  Royitt  Convert.  IL 

*  3.  To  trace  a  hart  or  hind  to  its  covert. 

*'  To  harborowe  or  rouse  the  game."— iSir  T.  Slyot : 
Goiier„uur.  bk.  L.  cli.  xi.-liL 

*  B.  Intransitivo : 

1,  To  lodge,  to  take  shelter ;  to  take  up  one's 
lodging. 

"  This  night  leta  Tiarbour  here  In  Yorlc" 

aiiukesp. :  3  ne^try  r/..  It.  7. 

2.  To  anchor  in  a  harbor. 

•' Wo  aiw  land  which  was  very  high,  and  the  twelfth 
da/  we  harlioured  there,  and  fuuud  many  people,  "— 
nacUiiyt :  Voyages,  lli.  109. 

•  har'-bor-age  (age  as  Jg),  «.  [Eng.  har- 
hour :  -age.]  Shelter,  harbor,  refuge ;  an 
asylum,  a  letreat. 

*•  Let  118  In  your  kinp.  whose  laboured  spf  rlta, 
Forewe.iried  In  this  action  of  swift  hi>etil, 
Crave  fiarbouraffe,"      HJiakcsp. :  Kimj  John,  IL  1. 

kar'-bored,     pa.  par.  or  a.     [Harbor,  v.J 
If  Harbored  OT  lodged  : 
Her. :  A  term  applied  to  the  stag,  hart,  &c., 
when  lying  down.    Also  called  Couchant  (q.v.) 

har'-lBor-er,    *  her-ber-ghere^  «.    [Eng. 

harbour  ;  -er.l 

1.  Ord,  Lang. ;  One  who  harbors,  enter- 
tains, or  sliL-ltcrs  a  pei-son  or  thing. 


"A  CTf *t  uurwi  of  pious  iiifu,  and  Itaronurar  of  sxlIeB 
for  rchisiou."— 6';r^/«.-  Lije  of  Abjj,  ijriMdul  {^u.  \bvi). 

2.  One  whose  duty  it  was  to  trace  a  hart  or 

hind  to  its  covert    (Still  in  uao  on  Exmoor.) 

"  Ued  Rube  has  beea  'after  tlmdiier'  from  hta  boy- 

-     hood,  iv<tulrlntf   .   .    .  aa  micliiilleuged   rl^ht  to  ■;  ill 

hiniHelf  thu  m^.at  BkUIul  h'irbourer  in   tho  Wuif— 

a.  T.  iVhute^SlclBUlt:  ixiU*r/rUo.  ch.  xvl 

har'-bor-Iess.     *  her-barw-lea,  •  her- 

bOUr-IesS,  a.  (Eng.  harbor;  -less.]  Des* 
titutc  of  or  without  Harbor,  rofnge.  shelter, 
or  lodging.    (Matlet :  T!ie  LxcitTbion,  i.) 

•har'-bor-oughf^A  silent),  "har-brough, 

s.    (Hahbob,  a.]  A    harijur,   refuge,    or 

lodging. 

"  Leava  mo  thoM  hllles  whore  harbrough  iila  to  see." 
.Sjic/iwr;  Sfiepheardi  Calfit'icr;  Jmu: 

*har'-bor-oiiB,    •  tar-bor-ous,  *har- 
bor-ous,     ■  her-bor-OQS,    *  her-ber- 

OUSe,  tt.  [Eng,  harbanr;  -ovs.']  Alfordiiig 
or  willing  to  atlord  shelter,  refuge,  or  lodging  ; 
hosiii  tables 

"An  other  iorto  promvseth  their  hows© to !»  h'-r. 

boitrt/un  to  the  hotuijbuld  uf  faytb."— if(Zf«.'  AjkiIki-jw, 

to.  ■■St. 

*  har'-brough,  s.    [Harbou.] 
hard,  a.,  odv.^Sc  s.     [A.S.  licard;  coga.  with 
Dut.    Juird :    Dan.    Jiuard ;    fcjw.   Itiird;    leeL 
hnrdr ;  Goth.  Imrdits;  Ger.  hart;  Or.  tcparvs 
(Icratits)  =  strong.) 
A,  As  adjective : 
I.  Ordinary  Languoffe: 

1.  Firm  ;  solid  ;  compact;  not  soft ;  resfst- 
Ing  penetration  or  sepai-ation  ;  not  easy  to  be 
pierced  or  bniken  ;  not  yielding  to  pressiu-e. 

"  As  Steele  Is  7iard«tt  In  his  biiide.'* 

0.jw,-r.-  c.  A.    fProl) 

2.  Difficult  of  aecomphshment ;  not  easy  to 
be  done,  carried  out,  or  executed. 


3.  Laborious  ;  fatiguing ;  toilsome. 

"Making  the  hard  wajr  sweet  and  delectable.*  ' 

iptaketp.  :  Richard  IL,  IL  8. 

4.  Difficult  to  endure  ;  oppressive  ;  harsh; 
rigorous  ;  severe ;  cniol ;  distressing. 

*'  Thou  haat  from  harii  captivity 
Eeturued  Jacob  back." 

Milton  :  Pt,  Ixxrv,    (Trazu.) 

5.  Difficult  to  the  understanding;  not  easy 
to  be  luiderstood  or  comprehended. 


6.  Unfavourable;  unkind. 

"To  bear  a/HircfopiuioQ  of  his  truth." 

Shakes^.  :  Too  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  IL  7. 

7.  Unfeeling ;  not  easily  moved  by  pity ; 
harsh  ;  obdurate. 

"  A  heart,  well  described  by  himself  aa  hardrr  thno 
a  marble  chimueypiece. " — Macaulay :  BUt.  Eng.,  ch. 
xvii. 

8.  Insensible  to  feeling  or  emotions. 

"Know  me  to  be  a  cold,  hard  man." — CBronti: 
Jane  Eyre,  cti.  xxxi. 

*  9.  Hardened. 

"  When  wo  in  our  vlclousness  grow  hard." 

ti/itiket//, .'  Antony  tt  C'lfopaCm,  iii.  13. 

10.  Severe;  sharp;  unkind;  abusive. 

*•  What,  have  yoa  gireu  him  any  hard  words  of  latef 
Sluik^tp.  .*  Bamiec,  ii.  L 

11.  Sharp ;  severe;  vehement;  rigorous: 
as,  a  hard  winter,  hard  weather. 

12.  Stem  ;  inflexible  ;  inevitable. 

"  With  laws  un]u3t.  but  hard  necessity." 

Drydeti  :  Uiiid  &  Panther.  Ill  638. 

13.  Unreasonable ;  unjust. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  quality  npon  our  aoll  or  climate, 
that  so  excellent  a  fruit,  which  pi-osjMra  among  all  our 
ueighboora,  will  not  gi-ow  here.  — remp^e. 

11.  Austere ;  acid ;  rough ;  harsh  to  the  taste. 

"In  making  of  vinegnr,  set  vessels  of  wine  over 
agaiuat  the  uoou  smi,  which  cjilleth  out  the  more  oily 
spirits,  and  leaveth  t)ie  spirit  more  eour  and  hard," — 
Bacon  :  Nat.  Hist.,  §  8^8. 

*  15.  Stiff;  lacking  in  an  appearance  of 
natural  ease  ;  constrained  ;  unnatural. 

"Othei-B,  Bcmpulously  ti«d  to  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  make  their  rigurea  harder  than  even  the 
m.ijrble  itself." — Drydeii. 

*  16.  Powerful ;  strong. 

"  The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse,  and  the  horse 
flies  for  succour  t'j  the  miin.  that'a  too  hard  for  him." 
—L'Estranrfe:  Fables. 

17.  Coarse ;  common ;  unpalatable  :  as, 
hard  fare,  hard  living. 

18.  Avaricious  ;  griping  ;  sordid  ;  miserly. 
"T  woot  that  thou  art  an  Aarrf«man.  thou  ropist 

where  thou  huat  not  aowe. '— H'ycff^.-  MattUsw  xxv. 

*  19.  Heavy ;  slow. 

"  Time  9  pace  is  so  Imrd,  that  it  seams  the  length  of 
seven  yew.  —Slutkcap.  :  As  Vou  Like  It,  iii.  2. 

*  20.  Violent ;  vehement. 

*'  Weary  with  her  hard  embracing.* 

Shakcap.  :  Vcnicg  &  Adonis.  553. 


21,  Done  orl^ivea  with  force ;  strong :  at,  • 

hard  blow. 

22:  Applied  to  water  which,  from  holding 
salts  of  magnesia  iu  solution  (which  decom- 
poses common  soap  and  forms  an  insi.Itible 
Kt'Mrlte  of  lime  or  magneaiaX  is  unHt  for 
washing  purposes. 

23.  Done  in,  or  given  to,  excess :  as,  hard 
drinldng,  a  ka/rd  drinker. 

IL  TcchnicaVy; 

1.  Phyaics:  Offering  %  -elatively  great  re- 
sistanco  to  any  other  thing  brouglit  iu  contact 
with  it.    [XlAnuNCbs.] 

2.  Grammar: 

(1)  Applied  to  the  sound  of  c,  as  In  can.  g, 
as  in  g^'oi,  arch,  as  iu  chcviicat,  as  distingoisbed 
from  the  soimds  of  the  same  letters  in  city,  gin, 
and  church. 

(2)  ApiJlied  to  the  consonants  /,  k,  p,  s,  and 
t,  and  the  sound  of  th  in  thin,  wliich  can 
bo  pronounced  without  any  voice  sound,  aa 
distinguislicd  from  the  consonants  r,  j^(a8  In 
gate),  b,  d,  z,  and  th  In  thine,  which  cannot  bo 
so  pronounced, 

3.  Art :  This  terra,  as  applied  to  a  work  of 
art,  designates  that  rigidity  of  drawing  which 
characterises  the  works  of  the  medieval 
artists.  It  is  ab>o  applii.-d  to  colouring,  when 
a  want  of  softness  and  delicacy  is  apparent  in 
a  picture.  It  is  generally  used  to  designate  a 
style  which  rejects  the  grace,  and  too  rigidly 
adheres  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  art. 

4.  Manege  :  Insensible  to  the  action  of  th« 
bit :  as,  a  hard  mouth. 

B.  Aa  adverb : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  With  force,  energy,  or  vigonr ;  vigoronsly, 
energetically,  earnestly,  diligently. 

"  Alas,  now  jtcay  you 
Work  not  so  hard,"        Shake^p.  :  Tempest,  iiL  L 

2.  Tempestuously,  violently,  boisterously, 
vehemently;  with  great  force. 

"Yoa  may  call  mea^'Hin.  when  It  blows  harder.':^ 
Marryat:  Peter  Himptc.  cU.  xxxviii. 

3.  With  difflculty. 

"  How  hard  he  fetches  breath.* 

:ihakesp. :  1  Henry  /r.,  IL  4. 

•  4.  ni ;  with  pain. 

"Who  bears Aarii  hia  mother's  death.* 

S'lakesp.  :  I  Oenry  IV„  L  & 

•  5.  Cruelly,  harshlj',  unkindly. 

"The  poor  geese  were  eo  hard  liandled,  and  60  llttl« 
pegaTiled.  th.it  they  were  in  manner  starved.'— .Vort/t : 
PlatavKh,  p.  124. 

*  6.  Heavily,  slowly. 

*'  He  [Timej  trots  h<ird  with  a  young  maid.'— 
Shakesp,  :  As  Ton,  Ltka  It.  Lli.  S. 

7.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties  ;  so  as  to  put 
one  in  a  strait ;  closely. 

"  A  etaj.  that  was  hard  set  by  the  hmitsmen,  betook 
himself  lo  a  stall  for  sanctuary."— i'i'jira^pA 

8.  Closely,  tightly,  fast. 

"  He  took  me  by  the  wrist  and  held  me  hard.' 

Shakesp. :  Sojnlet,  IL  L 

9.  Close,  near,  at  hand.     [Hakd  by.] 

"  Abinic'lech  .  .  .  went  hard  unto  the  ioor  vf  Uia 
tower,  to  burn  it  with  fire." — Judges  ix.  52. 

n.  Naut.  :  Used  by  seamen  to  emphasize 
an  order,  or  to  signify  that  the  action  ordered 
is  to  be  done  as  liard  or  strongly  as  possible, 
as  hurd-a-port,  that  is,  turn  the  helm  as  far  at 
pn;jsible  to  ]tort. 

C.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Trouble,  adversity.- 

2.  A  ford  or  passage  across  a  river. 

3.  A  hard  bottom  of  gravel  laid  across  a 
swamp  or  at  a  muddy  boat-landing. 

4.  A  pier  or  landing-place  on  a  river. 

5.  An  esplanade  or  paved  roadway  by  thft 
seaside. 

^  (1)  Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  tlie  adherence  of 
t  lie  component  parts ;  but  hard  denotes  a  much 
closer  degree  of  adtierence  than  solid.  Wood 
is  always  a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes 
hard,  and  sometimes  soft :  water,  when  con- 
gealed, is  a  solid  body,  and  admits  of  different 
degrees  of  hard}iess.  In  the  improper  appli- 
cation, liardness  is  allied  to  insensibility ; 
Jinnne^s  to  fixedness ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality: a  luxrd  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  any  tender  motives  ;  a  Jinn  man  is  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose  ;  a  soli^l  man  holds 
no  purposes  that  are  not  well  founded. 

(2)  Hard  is  a  much  stronger  term  than 
di^ciilt,  which  signifies  merely  not  easy. 
Hard  is  therefore  positive,  and  difficult  nega- 
tive.   A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got  through 


(&te»  fat,  fare,  ^midst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt» 
«!,*»  wore,  W9lf.  work,  wh6,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa  =:  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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without  exertion,   bnt  a  hard  task  requirua 
great  exertion.     (Crahh:  Eng.  Synoii.) 

H  (1)  Hard  by:  Close  or  near  at  hand  (adv. 
&  prep.), 

(2)  Hard  up:  In  nant  of  money;  needy; 
to  urgent  want  of  something. 

(3)  To  ao  hard  witk :  To  fare  ill  ;  to  cause 
trouble,  uiin-ijer,  or  tUlficulty. 

"It  will  sjohitrA  with  poor  Antonio." 

Sha/icsp.  :  Aterchant  of  Ventce,  lit  2. 

(4)  To  die  hard: 

(a)  To  soil  one's  life  dearly.    The  59tli  Regi- 
raent  is  calletl  tlio  "Die-hards,"  from  the  gal- 
lantry with  vvliich  the  men  fought  at  AUmeia. 
(h)  To  die  with  reluctance  or  a  struggle ;  to 
die  unrepent^int. 

"Lonl  RaiiolnKh  died  on  Souday  morning;  ?te  died 
hard,  US  their  t*rm  of  art  is  here  to  exprcaa  tlte  wopful 
atate  of  men,  who  discover  no  religion  at  their  deatli." 
Swift:  Letter  Co  Or.  King  (Dec.  8,  IJiSt. 

(5)  In  Jutrd  condition  :  In  good  condition, 
■o  that  the  muscles  are  hard. 

(6)  Hard  of  hearing  :  Rather  deaf. 

"  Child  1  lam  rather  hard  of  hearinff.' 

Coicper:  Mutual  Forbearance. 

(7)  Hard  and  fast :  Strict ;  that  must  be  strict- 
ly adhen'd  to  ;  as,  a  liard  and  fast  line  or  rule. 

*  hard-a-kecping,  a.  Difficult  to  be 
kept  or  observL-d. 

"  Having  sworn  too  hard-a-tceeptnij  oath  I" 

Shakesp. :  Love's  Labours  Lost,  L  1, 

hard  -  bake,  s.  A  kind  of  sweetmeat 
made  of  boiled  brown  sugar  or  treacle,  with 
blanched  ahnonds,  and  flavoured  with  the 
essence  of  lemon,  orange,  &c. 

"The  commodities  expoeed  for  sale  in  the  public 
streets  nre  marine  stores,  hard-balce.  apples,  flat-fish 
andoystera."— /JioAefu.  Picktek-}:,  c\i.  ii. 

t  hard-beam,  hard-beme.  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Hornbeam  (q.v.). 

*  hard-believlng,  o.  incredulous ;  not 
easily  persuaded.    (Shakesp.) 

*  hard-besetting,  a.    Besetting  closely 

or  strongly  :  as,  a  hurd-hcsetting  siu. 

hard-billed,  a.  Applied  to  birds  having 
a  hard  liill  or  beak. 

hard-bills,  s.  pi 

Omith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
the  sub-family  Coccothraustinse  (q.v.). 

hard-bound,  o.  Costive  ;  slow  and  stiff 
in  action. 


"[He]  strain 

yc-ar. " 


from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a 
Pope:  Proi,  toSatirt'i,  lti2. 


hard-cancer,  s. 

Pathol. :  Scliirrus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  firmness,  and  cartilaginous  and  stony 
hardness.  The  subsfctnce  is  not  one  uniform, 
homogeneous  mass,  but  intersected  by  bands, 
which  radiate  from  the  centre  into  the  sur- 
roimding  textures  implicating  them  also  in  the 
disease,  sometimes  dividing  into  small  bands, 
or  intersecting  each  other. 

hard-earned,  a.  Earned  or  gained  by 
hai'd  labour  ;  hard-won  ;  as,  hard-earned  wages. 

*  hard-faced,  a.  Having  a  haid,  harsh, 
or  stern  face. 

*  hard-f^VOred,  a.  Of  repulsive  fea- 
tures ;  ill-looking,  ugly. 

"The  brother  a  very  lovely  youth,  and  the  sister 
IUtrd-/av'jii.red."—L'i;sttanffe. 

*  hard-favoredness,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  Iiard-favored  ;  coarseness  or  ugliness 
of  fta lures. 

hard-featured,  a.  Having  coarse  or 
ugly  features. 

hard-fern,  s. 

Bot. :  The  genus  Blechnnm,  called  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  Lomaria.  One  species  is 
British,  Lomaria  spicant,  better  luiowu  as 
Blechnum  horcale.     IBlechnum.] 

hard-flnlsh,  s. 

riastering  :  Fine  stuff" applied  with  a  trowel 
to  the  depth  of  about  one-eiglith  of  an  inch. 

hard-fish,  s.  Salted  and  dried  cod,  ling,  &c. 

hard-fisted,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  hard,  strong,  or  muscular 
hands,  as  a  labourer, 

*  2.  Fig.  :  Close,  miserly,  covetous,  mean. 

"None  are  so  ^ripple  and  hard-fisted  aa  the  child- 
less. '—/Sp.  nnll. 

hard-fought,  a.  Fought  vigorously  or 
desperately  :  as,  a  hard-fovght  battle. 


'  hard-got,    '  hard-gotten,   a.     The 

same  aa  HAJiD-EAitsKD  (q.v.), 

hard'grained,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  a  close  firm  grain, 

2.  Fig.:  Unattractive,  not  amiable  or  Invit- 
ing ;  grim,  sour. 

"  The  hard^rained  munes  of  the  cube  and  sqimre." 
Tenni/ton:  PHhcim,  (i'rol.)  176. 

hard-grass,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  The  genus  Sclerochloa ;  (2)  the 
genus  iEgilops  ;  (.S)  Dactylis  glomerata.    [Vac- 

TVLIS.] 

hard-haok,  s. 

Bot. :  Spinea  tomentosa,  a  Canadian  plant, 
with  cottony  leaves,  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  astringent  properties. 

hard-handed,  a. 

1.  Lit. :  Having  hard,  rough,  strong  hands  ; 
hard-fisted. 

"  Sard-handed  men  that  work  In  Atheit?  here." 

Shafcesp. :  Midsummer  Ntght'i  Sream,  v.  L. 

2.  Fig. :  Harsh,  cruel,  severe. 

"  "Tia  the  «rue]  gripe 
That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  intlicLs." 

Cowpcr :  Task,  UL  827. 

hardhead,  hard-heads,  s. 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Clash  of  heads ;  a  manner 
of  fighting  in  which  the  combatants  dashed 
their  heads  together. 

"I  have  been  at  hard-ticad  with  your  bottiag  citi- 
zens."—^ryiien. 

2.  Bot. :  One  of  the  names  for  CeJitaurea 
nigra.     [CENTAintEA.] 

hard-headed,  a.  Shrewd,  intelligent, 
sharp,  clear-headed. 

"  He  does  not  remarkably  differ  from  other  hard- 
hc'ided  and  cloB»>tiBted  meu." — Atlieruxum,  Feb.  9, 1884, 
p.  IflL 

hard-labour,  & 

Law:  A  punishment  which  is  often  added 
to  that  of  imprisonment.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  b  Anne,  c  6.    (WiMrton.) 

*  hard-laboured,  a.  Wrought  or  worked 

up  with  great  labour  ;  elaborate. 

"  My  Juird-laboured  poem  pines." — Swift. 

hard-mouthed,  a. 

1.  Having  a  hard  mouth  ;  insensible  or  dis- 
obedient to  the  action  of  the  bit ;  said  of  a 
horse. 

2,  Coarse,  harsh,  severe  in  language. 

hard-nibbed,  a.  Having  a  hard-pointed 
nib  ;  as,  a  hard-niObed  pen. 

hard-pan,  s. 

Gcol.  :  The  stratum  of  sand,  or  gravel,  har- 
dened usually  by  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  one  to  three  feet  in 
arenaceous  formations,  such  as  the  Bagshot 
sands. 

hard-porcelain,  6.  A  ware  composed 
of  a  natural  clay  contaiuing  silex  (kaolin),  and 
a  compound  of  silica  and  lime — i.e.,  a.  quartz- 
ose  felspar  (petuntze).  The  glaze  is  also  earthy, 
not  metallic. 

hard-pressed,  a.  In  a  strait  or  diffi- 
culty ;  pressed  fur  money,  time,  or  other  re- 
souices. 

hard-pushed,  a.    Hard-pressed ;  in  diffi- 

cultiea 

hard-rubber,  s.  India-rubber  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sulphiu*,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  extreme  heat.  Other  mineral 
substances,  as  white-lead,  are  also  geneially 
added.     [Caoutchouc,  Ebonite.] 

hard-mn,  a.  In  want  of  money;  hard 
up. 

hard-set.  a.     Rigid,  inflexible,  stony. 

"  I  know  it.  and  smile  a  hard-eet  smile,  like  a  stoic." 
Tennyson .-  Maud.  L  iv.  2u 

hard-Shifting,  a.  Making  shift  with 
difficulty. 

hard-solder,  s.  The  solder  used  for 
uniting  the  more  infusible  metals.  In  many 
cases  it  is  an  iUloy  of  bniss  and  zinc 

hard-tack.  s.  Coarse  hard  biscuit  eaten 
by  sailors  and  soldiers. 

hard-visaged,  n.    The  same  as  Hahd- 

FEATURED  (q.V.). 

hard-won,  a.  Won  or  gained  with  diffi- 
culty ;  hard-earned. 

"Bard-wan,  and  h&rdly  won  with  brolse." 

Tennffson:  Elaine.  1M9. 


hard-wood,  s.  A  tenn  applied  to  wood* 
of  a  very  close  and  Kolid  texture,  as  beech, 
oak,  maple,  ebony,  fiic. 

hard-working,   a.     Working  h&rd  and 

diligently  ;  diligent  in  hibour. 

*  hard,  "  hardc,  v.t.    [Haud,  a.]    To  make 
h;ud  ;  to  harden. 

"  And  how,  and  whan  it  ahuld  gTianled  be." 

t/Mucer;  O.  T.,  10,567. 

*  hardc-ly.  adv.     [Hardily.] 
hard'-en,  "hard'-nen,  v.t.  &  u  [Eng.  haa-dg 

-en.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Lii.  :  To  make  hard  or  harder ;  to  Inda- 
rate ;  to  make  firm  and  compact. 

"  Upon  his  crest  the  Jiardned  yron  felL" 
_     ^,  Spenser :  F.  <^.,  L  xL  M. 

n.  Figuratively : 

1.  To  confirm  in  effrontery,  wickedness,  ob- 
stinacy, &c. ;  to  make  obdurate. 

"  Lest  any  of  you  be  hardened  through  the  deceit. 
(ulli(;-43  of  ain.'— Hebrews  iiL  Vi. 

2.  To  make  firm ;  to  endue  with  constancy. 

"Yea,  I  would  harden  myself  In Borrow.'-Vo6  rl.  m 

3.  To  make  insensible,  unfeeling,  or  callous; 
to  make  jiroof  against  feeling  or  emotion, 

"They  tcrelMrdened  to  everything  of  this  kind— It 
haa  no  eflect  upon  them.'— Grt//fn;  Sermon*.  ToL  U 
ser.  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

I.  Lit. :  To  become  hard  or  more  hard ;  to 
acquire  hardness,  compactness,  or  solidity. 
"  We  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and  watch 
The  Bandy  footprint  harden  into  stone." 

Tennyson :  Princess,  ill,  2M. 

II.  Figmatlvel'y: 

1.  To  become  unfeeling  or  callous. 

2.  To  become  inured. 

3.  To  become  confirmed  in  eflVontery,  ob- 
stinacy, or  boldness. 

"  And  now  his  heart 
Piatenda  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  hia  streLgth 
Giories."  Milton  :  P.  L.,  i-  572. 

hard'-en-er,  s.  [Eng.  harden; -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  hardens  or  makes  ha-rd ;  specif., 
one  wlio  tempers  tools. 

hard'-en-ing,  pr.  par.,a.,&s.    [Habden,  v.] 
A.  (b  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (Se« 
the  veib). 

C.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  The  act  of  making  hard  or  more 
hard  ;  the  state  of  becoming  hard. 

2.  Fig.:  The  act  of  confirming  in  effrontery, 
wickedness,  obstinacy,  &c.  ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming so  confirmed. 

(1)  Metal-working:  The  process  of  giving  ao 
additional  liardness  to  metallic  articles  after 
leaving  the  hands  of  the  sliaper.  Haimuering 
and  rolling  will  confer  hardness,  and,  in  the 
reduction  and  shaping  of  articles  by  these 
means,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alternate  an- 
nealing with  the  condensing  processes.  [Tem- 
pering.] 

(2)  Hat-making:  The  process  of  pressing  to- 
gether the  light  layer  of  filaments  collected  in 
the  basket,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  sheet  of  felt 
with  sutticient  cohesion  to  bear  handling. 
The  hands  and  then  a  skin  are  employed  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  pressure,  rubbing,  and 
jerking  causing  the  filaments  to  interlace  and 
become  felted. 

(3)  Porcelain:  A  process  of  heating  in  the 
com'.se  of  porcelain  making. 

hardening-furnace,  s. 

Ihit-nuiking :  A  furnace  with  an  upper  plate 
of  iron,  upon  which  liat-bodies,  folded  in  wet 
cloths,  are  laid  to  be  hardened  by  heat,  mois- 
ture, and  the  pressure  of  traversing  plates 
above. 

hardening-kiln,  $. 

Porcelain:  A  kiln  in  which  printed  biscuit 
is  placed  in  order  to  drive  oft'  the  oil  of  the 
colour  pivvious  to  glazing.  {Press-phujtino.] 

hardening-skin,  s. 

Ilat-viaking  :  A  piece  of  half-tanned  leather 
laid  above  a  bat  of  felting  hair  while  the  latter 
is  compressed  by  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

hard'-hay,  s.     [Eng.  hard,  and  hay.] 

Bot :  Hirpcricnm  quadraiwulare.  (Treas.  of 
Bot.) 

hard  -heart-ed  (heart  as  hart),  a.   (Eng. 

hard  and  hearted.]    HaWng  a  hard,  cruel,  ud- 


bOl,  b63^;  poiit,  J<fifrl;  cat.  9011,  chorus, 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a^;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-tlon,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  itc  =  bel,  d^l. 
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hardheartedly— haro 


feeling,  or  pitiless  hi-art ;  merciless  ;  inexora- 
ble ;  unfeeling,  inhuniuii. 

"The  moat  licentious    and  hard-hearted   writer  of 

a  siugulivvlr   licentious  luid   ?iard-h«arttd   HchooL"— 

Macautitjf :  Hut.  Eng.,  ch.  vil. 

^  A  hanlhearted  man  must  always  be 
cruel :  hot  it  is  possible  to  be  crtiet,  and  yet 
not  Juirdhearted.  ...  A  child  is  oft*?n  cruel  to 
animals  from  the  mistaken  concei'tion  that 
they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  sufferiags  as 
himself.     (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*liard'-heart-ed-l3^  (heart  as  hart),  adv. 
[Eng.  hardhearted;  -ly.]  In  a  hardhearted, 
cruel,  unfeeling,  or  merciless  manner. 

lEHrd'-lieart-ed'Xiess  (heart  as  hart),  s. 

[Eng.  luiTdhearted  : -ness.]  Thequalityorstate 
of  being  hardhearted  ;  want  of  feeling. 

"The  ladies  of  the  queen's  household  dlatinguUhed 
tbonselves  pre-eminently  by  rapacity  and  hard- 
h€artedneB$:'—.Hacaulai/:  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

hard'-i-hood,  •  hard-i-head*  *  hard-y- 
Nhead.    *  hard-y-hed,   s.     [Eng.    luudy; 

-hood.] 

1.  Boldness,  united  with  firmness  and  In- 
trepidity ;  braveiy. 

"The  mme  cool  and  placid  hardihood  which  diatin- 

Sisbed   btia  on   fields  of  battle."— J/actzu/ai/ ;  SUt. 
g. ,  cb.  xviL 

2.  Effrontery ;  boldness,  audacity. 

"Had  the  hardihood  to  displace  Jonson." — Malont: 
Life  of  [>ryden. 

Iiard'-i'ly,  hard-c-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  hardy ; 
-ly.] 
1.  Boldly ;  with  boldness  or  hardihood. 

"  Bardil;/  be  entrede  in  to  Pilat.  and  axide  the  body 
of  Jheau."— n'yc/(2fe;  Slarkxw  VX 

*  2.  Hardly  ;  with  difficulty. 

•  hard'-i-ment,  s.  [Fr.l  Courage,  hardi- 
hood, boldness,  bravery. 

"Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  tiardiment/" 

Wordtworth  :  To  the  Men  of  Kent. 

liard'-iness,  *  harde-nesse.  *  hard-i- 
nesse,  *  hard-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  hardy ; 
-ness.] 

1.  Boldness,  hardihood,  courage,  intrepidity, 
daring. 

"  Plonty  and  peace  breeds  cowarda  ;  hardness  ever 
K}lhardineu  la  mother." 

Shaketp. :  Cyrnbeline,  iii  6. 

2.  Firmness  of  body,  capability  of  enduring 
fetigue,  hardship,  &c. ;  endurance. 

3.  Effrontery,  excess  of  confidence,  hardi- 
hood. 

"Not  yet  grown  to  the  hardineu  of  avowing  their 
contempt  of  the  king,"— tVareniion,'  Civil  IKars.  t  165. 

*  4.  Hardship,  fatigue. 

"They are  valiantand  hardy;  great endnrera of  cold, 
hiMiger,  and  all  hardinfM."  —Spenter :  State  <if  Ireland. 

bard'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  hard;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
or  moderately  hard  ;  tending  to  hardness. 

"And  for  my  pillow  stuffed  with  down. 
The  Aarduft  nillocks  have  supplied  my  turn." 

Greene :  Alphonsiu,  Iv. 

•  har-dle*  5.    [Hurdle.] 

hard'-ly»  (^dv.     [Eng.  hard;  -ly."] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner;  with  diffi- 
culty, with  trouble  ;  not  easily. 

"  These  oracles  are  AaJ-d/v  I  hardily]  attained. 
And  hardly  underatood. 

STiakesp.  :  2  Henry  FA,  L  4. 

2.  With  rigour,  severity,  or  harshness ; 
ligorously,  oppressively. 

"Many  men  believed  that  be  was  AartQ^  dealt  with." 
^^Harcndon. 

*3.  Severely,  unfavourably,  unkindly. 

"  The  grieved  conunona 
Bardty  conceive  of  me." 

Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII.,  L  2. 

4.  Harshly,  unwelcomely. 

"Snch  iuformation  comes  very  Aarii7,y  and  harshly 
to  a  grown  man  ;  and,  however  Bofteued.  goes  hut  ill 
down."—  Locke. 

5.  Coarsely,  roughly ;  not  softly  or  deli- 
cately. 

"  Heaven  was  her  canopy,  bare  earth  her  bed  ; 
So  hardly  lodged.* 

Dryden:  Ovid;  Jletamorphoaei,  L 

6.  Scarcely,  barely. 

"  An  asperity  Jiardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
mail  iif  so  much  sense.  '—.Vacauiay:  Bi^t.  Eng,.  ch.  xii. 

7.  Not  quite,  scarcely :  as,  The  meat  is 
hardly  done  yet. 

*  8.  Confidently,  hardily ;  with  confidence 
or  hardihood. 

*  9.  Grudgingly,  reluctantly,  unwillingly; 
with  a  feeling  of  ill-will, 

"  If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  was  hardln  borne." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  III..  \L  1. 


•  10.  Excessively,  to  excess. 

"  The  deceiued  had  b««n  drinking  hardlp.'—DaUjf 
News.  August  e,  18SL 

hard'-ness,  *  hard-nesse,  «.    [Kng.  hard; 

'Uess.  J 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hard,  solid, 
or  compact ;  solidity,  density,  firmness;  com- 
pactness ;  power  of  resisting  penetration  or 
separation. 

"Bardneu  is  n  firm  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  mntter 
that  make  up  miisaeB  of  a  seiiHlble  bulk,  so  that  tl>e 
whole  dues  not  easily  change  its  tli;ure."— LocA^ 

2.  Difliculty  of  accomplishment. 

"  Oh,  hardne:»  to  dlnaemblc  [" 

Shakeip. :  Othello,  liL  4. 

3.  Laboriousness,  toilsomencss,  fatigue, 
dilficulty  ;  as  labour,  hardwork,  toil. 

"  Enured  to  hardnc^ie  and  to  homely  f/ire." 
Which  tbem  to  warlike  discipline  did  trnyne." 

spenter  :  F,  q..  IV.  viil.  27. 

4.  Harshness,  cruelty,  hardship,  oppressive- 
ness, severity, 

5.  Diffiimlty  to  be  understood;  difficulty  of 
comprehension. 

6.  Unfeelingncss ;  want  of  feeling  or  sensi- 
bility. 

"Of  all  tiardneMes  of  heart,  there  is  none  bo  Inex- 
cusalile  as  that  of  x>areuts  towarda  their  children.  ' — 
Addison.'  Spectator,  Xo,  IHL 

7.  Obduracy,  profligacy. 

"  Such  an  invincible  hardnett  aa  Is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  jieople  mentioned  throughout  the  whole  l>ook 
of  God.  — :iouth :  Hennons,  vol.  iii..  aer.  13. 

8.  Roughness,  severity;  keenness  or  vehe- 
mence, aa  of  weather,  &c. 

9.  Sternness,  inflexibility. 

10.  Unreasonableness,  injustice. 

11.  Sourness,  acidity,  roughness. 

12.  That  quality  in  water  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  washing  purposes. 

13.  Niggardliness,  parsimony. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Art:  Stiffness,  harshness,  want  of  refine- 
ment ;  academic  drawing  rather  than  artistic 
feeling. 

"Sculptors  are  obliged  to  make  many  ample  folds, 
which  are  liiButferable  hardtu-mrs,  and  more  like  a 
rock  th:xii  a  natural  ea,ruient."—I}rydttn  :  Lu/reitioy, 

2.  Physics :  The  resistance  which  bodies 
ofl"er  to  being  scratched  or  worn  by  others. 
It  is  not  the  same  as  resistance  to  compres- 
sion or  to  a  blow.  Thus  glass  is  harder  than 
wood,  but  wood  resists  a  stroke  from  a 
hammer  which  would  splinter  glass.  The 
relative  hardness  of  bodies  is  ascertained  by 
testing  which  will  scratch  the  other. 

3.  Min. :  The  scale  of  hardness  is  the 
following  :  Talc,  rocksalt  or  gypsum,  calcspar, 
fluorspar,  apatite,  felspar,  quartz,  topaz,  corun- 
dum, diamond.  Wlit-n  in  this  work  it  is  said 
that  a  mineral  has  a  hardness  of  5,  it  means 
that  it  is  just  as  hard  as  apatite.  The  scale 
is  that  of  Mohs. 

*  har'-dock,  *  hor'-dock.  s.    [A.S.  hdr  = 

hoar,  and  Eng.  dock.]  A  kind  of  dock  with 
whitish  leaves;  the  hoar-dock;  probably  the 
Burdock  (q.v.). 

"  Bnrdockt,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-floweiB." 

Shakesp, :  Lear,  iv.  4. 

hard^»   *  heord-en,  *  herds,   *  hjrrdys* 

s.  jil.  [A.S.  heordan.']  The  coarse  or  refuse 
part  of  flax. 

"  Aa  a  deed  sparcle  of  bonys,  ether  of  herdis  of  flex.' 
— Ancrcn  Jtiwte,  p.  418, 

hard'-ship,  s.    (Eng.  hard;  -ship.] 

1.  Toil,  fatigue,  hard  labour ;  whatever 
oppresses  the  body. 

■*  Yet  worn  be  seemed  of  hardship  more  than  years ; 

And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  with  fears." 

Byron:  Cortair,  ii.  3. 

2.  Oppression,  injury,  injustice. 

^  For  the  difference  between  hardship  and 

grievancCy  see  Grievance. 

hard'-ware,  s.  [Eng.  hard,  and  ware.]  A 
tenu  including  articles  of  metal  for  sale,  such 
as  cooking  utensils  and  mechanics'  tools. 
Sometimes  distinguished  as  builders"  hai-dware, 
domestic  hardware,  and  tools.  Tlie  great  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  hardware  are  Birming- 
ham and  Sheffield. 

hard' -ware-man,  s.  [Eng.  hardware;  -man.] 
One  who  makes  or  deals  in  hardware. 

"  One  William  Wood,  an  hardwarenuiTi,  obtains  by 
fraud  a  ^mtent  In  England  to  culu  copper  to  pass  iu 
Irebind.'  —sufi/c:  Drapier's  Letters. 

hard- wick' -i -a,  s.    [Nam«d  by  Roxburgh 


aft*T    Major-Gen.    Tlios.   Hardwick,    F.B.SL, 
F.L.S.,  &c.] 

Bat. :  A  genUB  of  Leguminous  plants,  sub- 
order Cajsalpiniea',  tribe  Cynometrea:.  liard^ 
wickia  binata,  an  Indian  tree,  is  de.«icrlb<;d  by 
Sir  Josepii  Hooker  as  a  most  elegant  tree» 
tall,  erect,  with  elongated  coma,  and  the 
branches  pendulous.  One  was  120  feet  high, 
and  "as  h.indsome  a  rnonarch  of  the  forest  as 
I  ever  saw."  {Hooker:  Himalayan  Journals, 
i.  60,  .04.) 

har-dj?,  •  har-di,  a.  &  «.  [O.  Fr.  hardl, 
properly  the  pa.  jiar.  of  hardir  =  to  make 
bold  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hurtjan;  M.  H.  Ger.  herten 
from  O-  H.  Ger.  luirti;  Ger.  iiart  —  iiard.] 

A.  .^5  adjective  : 

*  1.  Bold  (a  semse  which  it  still  retaina  in 
the  familiar  phrase  tooVutrdy). 

" '  Uap  hcl|>eth  hardy  mnti  alwsy,*  quoth  he." 

Chaucer:  Legend  of  Qood  Womeia. 

*  2.  Overconfident ;  full  of  confidence  <w 
assurance  ;  bold,  stubborn. 

*  3.  Strong,  hard,  firm,  compact, 

"la  a  man  confident  of  bis  prnent  strenetbT  Aa 
nnwholesouio  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  bu  hardg 
fabric"— &)u(A ;  Sermoni. 

*  4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  toil ;  capable  of 
hearing  fatig^ie,  exposure,  or  liardships. 

"  Tlie  Bactrians  bee  the  most  hardyett  people  among 
those  iiaaioufi."—Brende :  f^ui^ifiu  Curtius,  tu.  M. 

5.  Capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  tht 
weather. 

"  Our  casqnes  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  ftardy  thistle  crowned." 

Scott:  War  Bono. 

B.  As  subsiantivt : 

Forging :  A  chisel  or  fuller  having  a  square 
shank  for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an 
anvil,  called  a  hardy-hole,  which  i.s  sometiraea 
occupied  by  a  smaller  anvil,  fullering- tool,  or 
caulking-swage,  in  which  in  a  steel-faced  plate 
is  sunk  a  vertical  groove,  and  the  faces  on 
each  side  of  the  groove  are  inclined,  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  tajier  to  the  inner  sides  of  the 
caulk  when  the  horseshoe  is  placed  within 
the  groove. 

hardy-hole,  s.    [Hardy,  B.] 

hardy-shrew,  5.  The  shrew-moose  (q.v.). 

*hard-yn,  a.  [Eng.  hard;  -en.]  Made  o( 
coarse  fiax  or  hards. 

hare,  s.  [A.S.  hara;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hare;  IceL 
heri ;  Dut.  haas  ;  N.  H.  Ger.  hase;  O.  H.  Ger. 
haso  ;  Sansc.  fofa  =  a  hare  ;  ga^  =  to  jump.] 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Sing. :  Various  species  of  Lepus,  specially 
Lepus  timidus,  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  make  a  burrow  like  the  rabbit, 
but  lurks  in  a  seat  or  form,  which  it  varies 
according  to  the  season,  and  in  severe  weather 
betakes  itself  to  the  woods.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  nocturnal  animal  and  is  very 
prolific.  There  are  about  a  dozen  different 
species  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
America,  among  tbem  the  Polar,  Xorthern, 
Swamp,  and  jUarsh  Hares. 

(2)  PL  :  The  family  Leporidse  (q.v.). 

2.  Scrip. :  The  hare  of  Scripture  (Hebrew 
n?]^^  (arnebhelh).  Lev.  xi.  6  and  Deut.  iv.  7) 
seems  to  be  correctly  rendered.  It  is  here 
arranged  with  the  ruminants,  ]>erhaps  on 
account  of  a  certain  movement  of  tiie  lips  like 
that  of  those  animals,  but  modern  science 
places  it  among  the  rodents,  with  which  its 
anatomical  construction  entirely  agrees, 

3.  Law :  The  hare  is  a  beast  of  warren,  pro- 
tected by  the  game  laws. 

4.  Astron.  :  Lepus,  one  of  the  fifteen  ancient 
southern  constellations. 

H  To  make  a  liare  of:  To  render  a  person  ridi- 
culous ;  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  any  person. 

"What  (I  hjire  Mat  made  af  him  .  .  .  and  did  not 
lave  him  a  leg  to  stand  onl" — Carlet-xn:  Trait*  A 
Stories ;  Tftc  Bedge-sdtool. 

hare-kangaroo,  s. 

Zoo/. ;  A  kangaroo,  ifacrojms  or  La^orchister 
leporoides,  like  the  hare,  but  not  so  large.  It 
occurs  in  Australia. 

•  hare-mint,  s.    An  unidentified  plant. 

(Ainsivorth.) 

hare-pipe,  s.  A  snare  for  catching  haxea. 
hare's-bane,  $. 

Lot. :  Aconitm)!  Lngoctonum, 
hare's-beard,  s. 

Bot. :  Vcrbascum  Thapsus. 


%te,  fat.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se.  oe  =  e;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


hare— harlot 
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HAREBELL. 


It 


bare's-ear,  ^. 

But. :  (i)  The  umbelliferous  genus  Bupleu- 
runi  (q.v.),  ('^)  Erysbmtm  austriacum,  (3)  E. 
wrientaf€y  (4)  Phyllis  Nohla. 

liare's-foot,  hare -foot,  s. 

Pot.  :  <1)  Ochrmna  Lagopus,  (2)  Trifolium. 
arxmise,  (;5)  [Harea-Joot-feiiil. 

Hare's-foot  fern  : 

Bot. :  Davallia  canariensis.  The  resemblance 
to  a  hare's  fuot  is  in  its  scaly  creeping  rhizome, 

hare's-lettuoe,  hare's-palaoe,  s. 

Bot. :  Soiiclius  okracens.  [Sonchus,  Sow- 
thistle.] 

hare's-tall,  hare's-tall  grass,  s. 

Bi't.  :  Lagurus  ovatn.t.  It  is  a  soft,  hairy, 
annual  tufted  igrass,  found  in  Guernsey  and 
in  continental  Europe. 

*liare,  v.t.  [Hare,  s.]  To  fright,  to  harass, 
to  worry,  to  excite. 

"To  hare  and  rate  them,  is  not  to  teach  but  vex 
theiu,"— Locte.'  On  Sducation,  5  67. 

bare' -bell,  hair'-bell,  s.  [Eng.  ha/re  ot  hair, 
and  bell.  Ilooker  &  Arnott  call  the  plant  hair- 
bell;  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
harebell.] 

Bot. :  Campanula  rotund i- 
folia,  tlie  round-leaved  bell- 
flower.  A  plant  with  large 
bell-shaped  blue  flowers, 
and  leaves  of  three  forms, 
the  round  root-leaves,  from 
"Which  tlie  name  roturuli- 
Jolia  was  given,  withering 
80  soon  tliat  few  peojile 
notice  their  existence  ;  the 
lower  canline  leaves  lancet  j- 
late,  tlie  upper  ones  linear. 
Common  on  )'astures, 
leaths,  and  tops  of  walls, 
especially  in  hilly  regions 
Id  various  countries  of 
Northern  Europe.  Also 
found  in  the  United  States 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
18  ako  called  Bluebell. 

•'  God  told  him  it  waa  June  ;  and  ho  knew  welL 
WitbouL  such  telling,  hnrebeUt  grew  in  Juno. 

R.  ISr'ywning :  Paracelsus,  lii. 

2.  Scilla  nutans,  the  Blue-bell  or  Wild 
Hyacinth,  the  Hyacinthtis  jwnscriptus  of 
Linu*us.    [Ar.RAPHis,  Bluebell.] 

*  hare'-brain,    *  haire-braine,    a.   &  s. 

[Eng.  hare,  and  brain.] 

A.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Hare-brained 
(q.v.). 

"That  same  haire-braine  wild  fellow,  my  subject" — 
Bacon :  Venry  Vtl. 

B.  As  snbst. :  A  harebrained  person. 

"Tlie  Tiarebraina  among  ua," — Backet:  Life  of 
Winiiims.  ii.  137. 

bare -brained,  *halr'-brainde,  "^hare- 
braynd,  «.  [Eng.  hare,  and  braiiud.]  Vola- 
tile, giddy,  flighty,  wild,  thotightless, 

**  Foolea.  whose  hairbrainde  hendea  must  haue 
More  uloUieti  uttoues,  than  niiL,'ht  beuome  a  kyug." 
Gascoigne:  Steele  Glas. 

t  hare -brained  passion,  s.  Uncon- 
trolled passion  leading  to  wild  conduct.  It  is 
a  kind  of  mania. 

*  hare'-brained-lj^,    *  hare-braynd-ly, 

adv.     [Eng.  harebrained;  -ly.]     In  a  thought- 
less, volatile,  wild,  or  giddy  manner. 

"  In  my  hat  full  tiarebrai/ndit/  thy  flowers  did  I  weare.* 
Oascoig7ie  :  Fruite  of  Fetters. 

hare'-burr,  s.     [Eng,  hare,  and  burr.] 
Bot.  :  The  Burdock,  Arctium  Lappa. 

ba-reem',  s.    [Harem.] 

bare'-foot,  s.    [Eng.  hare,  and /oo(.] 

1.  Ornith. :  A  name  for  the  Ptarmigan, 
Lagopus  scoticus,  the  foot  of  which  has  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare. 

2.  Bot. :  The  s;ime  as  Hare's-foot  (q.v.X 

*  bare'-heart-ed.  a.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hearted.] 
Timid,  fearful,  timorous,  easily  frightened. 

*  hare'-ho^d,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hound.] 
A  hiiund  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

*  bare'-hiint-er,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  hunter.] 
One  who  hunts  hares. 

bare'-hunt~ing,  s.  [Eng.  hare,  and  Minting.] 
Tlie  act  or  sport  of  hunting  hares  with  dogs  ; 
coursing. 


har'-eld,  ha-rel'-da,  ha-ral'-da.  s.    [Cf. 

Nor.  r'r.  lutiald,  hara'iiid  =  a  herald.] 
Ornithology  ; 

1.  {Of  the  form  Harelda  and  Haralda) :  A 
gcnns  of  AnatidtE.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  nf  both  licmisphercs,  migrating  soutli- 
wards  to  Orkney  Islands,  Holland,  &c. 

2.  (Of  the  form  Harcld) :  An  English  name 
for  the  genus  Harelda  (q.v.). 

bare' -lip,  s.     [Eng,  luin:,  and  lip.] 

Surg. :  Usually  a  congenital  malformation, 
and  frequently  hereditary,  chiefly  occurring  in 
the  upper  lip,  and  having  one  fissure  only ;  if 
tliere  are  two  it  is  called  a  double  harelip. 
Harelip,  besides  being  a  great  deformity,  is 
attended  with  defect  of  speecli  and  often  a  cleft 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  bones,  converting 
the  mouth  and  nose  practically  into  one  cavity. 
In  ordinary  cases  a  cure  by  means  of  operation 
is  easily  elleeted. 

bare' -lipped,  a.  IE^tiq.  harelip ; -ed.]  Having 
a  liarelip. 

ha'-rem,  s.  [Arab.  Aaram  —  woman's  apart- 
ments ;  lit.  =  sacred  ;  from  harama  =  he  pro- 
hibited.] 

1.  The  set  of  apartments  reserved  for  the 
female  members  of  a  Mohammedan  family, 

2.  The  occupants  of  a  harem,  consisting  of 
the  wives  and  concubines. 

"By  governing  hla  vassals  despotically,  by  keeping 
a  rude  harem." —ilacaulay :  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  vL 

ha-ren'-gi-form,  s.  [Fr.  hareng  =  a  her- 
ring ;  i  connective ;  and  Lat.  forma  =  form.] 
Shaped  like  a  herring. 

bare'- this -tie  (tie  as  el),  s.     [Eng.  hare, 
and  thistle.] 
Bot. :  The  sow-thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus, 

bar'-f^ng,  s.  [  A.S.  hara  =  a  hare,  and  fangan 
=  to  Uike,  to  catch.]    [Fano.] 

Ornith. :  Syrnia  nyctea.  the  Snowy  Owl.  It 
is  fount)  in  the  Arctic  regions,  straggling  also 
to  Britain. 

Har'-i,  s.     [Mahratta  &  Sans.] 

Hindoo  Mythol. :  A  name  for  the  god  Vishnoo. 

bar'-i-cot  ((  silent),  ber-i-got,  s.    [Fr.] 
*  1.  A  hash  made  of  meat,  first  fried  or 
grilled,  and  vegetables,  principally  carrots. 

2,  The  kidney  bean  (Phaseolus  vulgaris) 
and  other  species  of  the  genus  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  dish  described  under  No.  1.    [Kidnev 

BEAN.) 

*  bar'-ie,  v.i.    [Harry.] 

*bar'-i-er,  s.     [Harrier.] 

bar'-iff,  heir'-iflf,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Bvt. :  The  Goose  Grass,  or  Clivers  (Galium 
Aparine). 

bar'-i-gal^,  bar'-i-gald^,  s.    [Fr.  haricot.] 

1.  The  heart,  lights,  and  liver  of  an  animal. 

2.  The  hair  of  the  head.    (Scotch.) 

*  bar-i-o-la'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  hariolatio,  from. 

hariolor=  to  foretell.]    The  act  of  divination 
or  foretelling ;  soothsaying. 

bar'-i-ot,  8.    [Heriot.] 

*  har'-isb,  a.    [Eng.  har(e)  ;  -Uih.]    Like  a  hare. 

bark,    *harke,   ''berke,   "herk-en,  v.i. 

&  t.    [Hearken.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  listen,  to  hear,  to  heed,  to 
hearken. 

"  His  men  below  cryde  out  to  him,  and  prayed 
Him  to  retire,  but  he  no  whit  would  harke." 

Harrington  :  Orlando  Furioso,  bk.  zxxix. 

B,  Trans. :  To  listen  to. 

"  This  kiu^  sat  thu3  in  his  nobley, 
Berking  his  miuistialles  hir  thinges  pley." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  lO.Sai 

^  The  word  is  now  but  little  used,  except 
in  the  imperative  mood  as  an  interjection  or 
ejactdation.  It  is  also  used  in  combination  as 
a  cry  to  stimulate  or  direct  hounds  :  as,  Hark 
fo7'ward.'  Hark  away!  Hark  back!  is  used  to 
call  hounds  back  when  they  have  passed  the 
scent ;  and,  figuratively,  the  verb  to  hark  back 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  returaing  to  some  point 
or  matter  from  which  a  temporary  digression 
has  been  made. 

barl,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful,  but  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption of  hards  (q.v.).] 


1.  The  fllamenis  of  flax  ;  any  filamentoua 
substance. 


2.  A  barb  of  one  of  the  feathers  from  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  used  in  making  artificial  Uiea  for 
fly-fishing. 

harle,  v.t.    [Haul.] 

Har'-lech  (ch  guttural),  $.  [See  def.l 

Geog.  :  Harlech  in  Merioneth,  North  Wales 

Harlech-grlts,  s.  pi 

Geol. :  A  sub-division  of  the  Longmynd 
rocks.  Murchison  deemed  them  nou-fossili- 
ferous.  They  are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  Lveil 
arranged  them  under  the  Lower  Cambrian, 

Har'-le-lan, a.  [See  def.l  An  epithet  applied 
to  an  exceedin:.,dy  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  manuscripts,  books,  &c.,  formed  by  Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  nowin  the  British  Museum. 

bar'-le-quin,  s.  [Fr.  arlequin,  harlequin ; 
Ital.  arl'fcckino.  Skeat  refers  the  French 
word  to  Low  Lat.  harlequinns,0.  Fr.hierUkin 
or /le/Zeyuiu  =  Mid.  Eng.  Hurkwaynes  kynne^ 
Hurlewaynes  meyne  =  Hurlewayue's  troop  ^or 
kin ;  HurUwain  being  a  demon  mentioned  in 
Richard  the  Redeie^,  &c.  The  change  from 
hellekin  to  harlequin,  arose  from  a  popular 
etymology  which  connected  the  word  with 
Charles  Quint  (Charles  V.).  See  Max  .Miiller  : 
Lectures,  ii.  5S1.]  The  leading  character  in  a 
pantomime  or  harlequinade,  dressed  in  a 
mask,  parti-coloured  and  spangled  clothes, 
and  having  a  magic  wand  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  droll. 

"One  may  say,  in  this  respect,  v/hut  hurU-qu  in  9a.jB 
in  tlie  Emperor  of  flie  Moon  ;  'Tis  there  just  as  'tla 
heT&.'—Vlarkti :  Mr.  Leibnitss  Fifth  Paper,  p.  175. 

barlequin-bat,  s. 

Zool. :  Scolophilus  omatiis,  an  Indian  cheir- 
opter,  remarkable  for  its  colouring,  pale 
tawny-brown,  variegated  with  white  spots. 

barlequin-beetle,  s. 

Kntom.  :  Acrocinus  longinuinus,  a  beetle  o( 
the  tribe  Longicornes.  The  resemblance  to  a 
harlequin  is  in  the  colours  of  the  elytra  which 
are  gray,  red,  and  black. 

harlequin-duck,  s. 

Ornith. :  Clangula,  or  FuHgula  histrionica. 
It  is  ash-coloured,  the  male  fantastically 
patched  with  white,  the  eyelids  and  flanks 
red.  It  is  an  occasional  winter  visitant  to 
Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  the  arctic  parts, 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

harlequin-snake,  s. 

Zool. :  Elaps  fulvius,  a  venomous  snake, 
ringed  with  red  and  black,  occurring  iu  the 
Southern  States. 

bar'-le-quin,  v.i.  &  t.    [Harlequin,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  impersonate  Harlequin  iu  a 
pantomime ;  to  act  as  a  harlequin ;  to  make 
sport. 

B.  Tran.-i. :  To  conjure  away  as  though  with 
a  harlequin's  magic  wand. 

"  [The]  kitten,  if  the  humour  hit. 
Has  hdrleqained  away  the  tit." 

Green :  The  Spleen, 

bar'-le-quin-ade',  s.  [Vv.arhquinade.]  That 
part  of  a  pantomime  in  which  the  haiiequiu 
and  clown  play  the  principal  parts  ;  that  p&rt 
which  follows  the  transformation  scene ;  an 
extravaganza. 

*' A  wild,  satirical  harlequinade."  —  Macaulajf: 
Eseayi;  Mail.  D'Arblay. 

*  har'-le-quin-er-y,  s,  [Eng.  harlequin; 
-€ry.]     Harlequinade,  pantomine. 

"  The  French  taste  la  comedy  and  harlequinerjf."^ 
Richardson  :  Pamela,  iv.  89. 

*  bar  -lock,  s.    [Hardoce.] 

bar"-ldt,  s.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  harlot,  arlot,  htrlot, 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  but  perhaps  from 
O.  H.  Get.  karl  =  a  man ;  Icel.  kart ;  A.S. 
ceorl;  Sp.  arlotc ;  Ital.  arte(to  =  a  glutton; 
Wei.  ftertod  =  alad.] 
A-  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Originally  used  of  either  sex,  more 
commonly  perliaps  of  men  than  of  women  ;  a 
fellow,  a  peraon,  a  man. 

"  He  was  a  geutit  harlot  and  a  kind." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  649 

*  2.  Used  as  a  contemptuous  word,  not  so 
specific  as  now  either  as  to  sex  or  moral  demerit 

(1)  A  beggar,  a  vagabond. 

"  Begge  aa  on  harlot. — A  ncren  ftiwle,  {V  S&& 


bSil,  b^;  pout,  j<$Ttrl;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     ph  =C 
■^ian,  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion.  -sion  =■  shun;  -^ion,  -$ion  =:  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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harlot— harmonically 


(2)  A  heretic,  a  scamp,  a  low  fellow,  a  rogue, 
a  clieat. 

"  No  mau  but  be  Aud  thou  aiid  each  other  fivlse  h'lr- 
Iftts  iiractiaeth  any  such  iireaclilnt;." — Fiixo:  iiook  nf 
Martyrs;  Examination  of  WUliam  Thorjtc. 

(3)  A  sect  put  down  by  order  of  Henry  III. 

"About  tliU  time  [a.d.  W,<\  a  reilresa  o(  ccrtiilii 
■ectawaa  Intended,  among  whiuli  one  by  iiainea|'oci;vlIy 
occuiTi;tb,  and  called  tliu  luuteuibly  ul  hurln/t,  i\  kind 
of  peOHle  of  a  lewd  dUposSttaii  and  uncivil.  In  Henry 
the  Third's  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxfordsh!n>.  ordi-r- 
iug  that  they  should  he  disperaod,  tlie  words  occur. 
•Qui  se  7(ario(o* appellant""— 7'rcHcA:  Select  Glouary. 
pp.  98,  9». 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  herself  for 
hire  ;  a  prostitute,  a  sLrumpet. 

'  Thy  Borme  waa  come,  whlcbo  hath  dououred  thy 
foodea  with  b.'rrlote»."—Bib!i  (ISSI),  Lu/ce  xv. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  a  harlot  or 
prostitute  ;  lewd,  wantmi,  low,  base. 

liar '-lot,  V.  i.  [Harlot,  s.}  To  i>lay  the  harlot ; 
to  act  lewdly  or  wantonly. 

•'  They  that  spend  tbelr  youth  hi  loitering,  bezzllng, 
iind  harloctitig." —  Hilton :  Antm,  -upon  Uemonat. 
Defence,  S  L 

•har'-lot-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  harlot ;  -ize.}  To 
play  the  harlot.  {Warner:  Alhions  England, 
bk.  vi.,  eh.  xxx.) 

liar'- lot -r3^»  *  liar- lot -rle,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

harlotrie.] 

1.  Tlie  practices  or  trade  of  a  hai'lot ;  pros- 
titution, lewdness,  incontiueuce. 

*  2.  A  harlot ;  a  term  of  contempt  or  oppro- 
brium  for  a  woman. 

"She's  deapemte  here;  a  peevish  self-willed  har- 
totry."~Shakcsp. :  1  Henrj/  J  v..  iJl  L 

*  3.  False  show  ;  meretriciousnesa. 

*'  The  harlotrtf  of  art." 

Mason  :  English  Garden,  bk.  L 

•i.  Ribaldry;  immodest  discourse. 

"  And  harlotrie  they  tolden  bothe  two." 

Chauoer :  C.  T..  3.184. 

barm,  'harme,  *lierint  s.  [A.S.  henrm, 
herm  =  grief,  harm  ;  cugu.  with  Icel.  fMrmr  = 
grief;  Dan.  harme  =  wroth;  Sw.  liarm  — 
anger,  grief;  Ger.  harm;  Russ.  firam«  =  shame; 
Bansc.  ^ama  =  toil,  fatigue ;  gram  =  to  be 
weary.] 

1.  Bodily,  physical,  or  material  hurt  or 
injury  ;  damage. 

"  And  thou  couldat  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm.'' 
Ct/wper:  Expostulation,  ^0S. 

2.  Moral  wrong;  evil,  mischief,  wrong-doing. 

"  A  price  being  paid  for  the  harmt  we  have  done." — 
Buuyan:  Pilifrims  Prograsi.'pt.  IL 

^  For  the  difference  between  /uirm.  and  evil, 
aee  Evil. 

liarm  -  doing,  s.  Wrong,  evil,  wrong- 
doing. 

'  No  tonrae  could  ever 
ProQonnce  dishonour  of  her ;  by  my  life 
Bhc  never  knew  har^n-doiiig." 

Shakesp. :  Banry  VIII.,  li  3. 

barm,  *  harme,  *  harm-en,  *  hear-min, 

v.t.  &L  i.     [Habm,  s.\ 

A.  Trails.  :  To  do  harm,  hurt,  iiyury,  or 
damage  to ;  to  hurt,  to  injure,  to  damage 
morally  or  physically. 

"  Yet  wer  I  innocent  and  one  that  harme  no  man." 
-~Udal:  John  viiL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  do  harm,  injury,  or  damage. 

bar'-ma-line,  s.  IMod.  Lat.  harmalia);  -itm.] 
Chem. :  C13HJ4N2O.  An  alkaloid  contained 
in  Peganum  BarvuUa,  a  plant  growing  in  the 
Crimea.  The  seed  coating  contains  Harmaline 
and  Harraine.  They  are  extracted  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  tlien  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  NaCl.,  in  the  form  of  chlorides, 
the  alkaloids  may  be  separated  by  adding 
ammonia,  the  harmine  being  first  precipitated. 
Harmaline  can  be  converted  into  harmine  by 
the  action  of  oxidizing  agents.  Harmaline 
forms  yellow  bitter  salts.   {Watts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

bar-mat'-tan,  s.  [Arab.,  said  to  be  originally 
from  the  Fanti  language,  in  Western  Africa ; 
Fr.  harmattan  ;  Sp.  harmatan  ;  ItaL  armatano.] 
A  dry  hot  wind  blowing  from  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  Verde, 
in  14' 43'  N.,  and  Cape  Lopez,  0*  36'  S.,  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  It  is 
generally  attended  by  fog.  through  whicli  the 
6un  shines  red.  It  Imrts  vegetation  and  pre- 
judicially affects  man,  <lrying  up  the  eyes, 
the  mouth,  &c.,  even  peeling  off  the  skin.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  terminate  fever 
and  dysentery,  and  to  mitigate  cutaneous 
diseases.  It  corresponds  to  the  sirocco  of 
Italy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Indian 
and  Australian  hot  wind.  [Hex  wind, 
Sirocco.) 


har'-mel,  s.    [Arab.] 

Bot. :  Peganum  Harmala,  a  strongly  scented 
plant,  common  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asi;i 
Minor,  and  intruduced  into  English  gardens. 
The  Turk.>«  use  the  seeda  as  a  spice  and  to 
make  a  red  dye. 

harm'-fal,   ■harm'-f&ll.   •harme-flill, 

a.  [Eng.  harm;  -/«^/).]  Hurtful ;  injurious  ; 
detrimental ;  causing  ur  tending  to  cause  harm 
or  damage. 

"  But  not  without  that  harm/nl  stroke." 

Shakesp.  :  Lear,  Iv.  2. 

harm'-ful-ljr.  *  harme-fUl-ly,  *  harm- 
fUl-lie,  adv.  [Eng.  hirmjul ;  -ly.  ]  In  a 
harmful,  linrtful,  or  injurious  manner;  so  as 
to  cause  harm,  hurt,  or  injury  ;  hurtfuUy ;  in- 
juriously. 

■'  spending  his  timo  not  only  vainly,  but  harmfully. 
In  such  kind  of  txvnAMt.'—Atcham :  Schoolmaster, 
pt.  iL 

hax*m'-ful-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  harmful;  -ness.] 
lUti  quality  ur  state  ol  beiug  harmful;  hurt- 
fulness. 

har'-mine»  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  hann(alin€) ;  -ine.] 

Chem. :  Ci^HioNoO.    An  alkaloid  contained 

in  Peganum.  Hufviala,  along  with  Harmaline 

(q.v.).      Harmine  is  insoluble  in  water  and 

forms  colourless  salts. 

harm'-less,  *  harme-less,  "  harm-les,  a. 

[Eng.  harm. ;  'k.>s.\ 

1.  Free  from  power,  tendency,  or  desire  to 
harm;  not  hurtful  or  injurious;  innocuous; 
innocent. 

"So  Eden  wm8  a  ecene  of  ?uirinleu  sport. 
Where  kindness  on  his  invrt  who  ruled  the  whole 
Bet^at  a  tranquil  conlideiice  iu  aU." 

Cvicper :  Tatk.  vt  364. 

2.  Free  from  harm,  hurt,  or  damage ;  un- 
hurt, uninjured,  undamaged  :  as,  To  hold  a 
person  harvdess. 

harm'-less-ly,  •  harm-les-ly.  adv.  [Eng. 

k  'rmles:i ;  -ty.l  In  a  liarmless  manner;  inno- 
cently ;  innocuously ;  without  causing  or  re- 
ceiving injury. 

"  Unnumbered  pleasures  hnrmleialy  pniaued." 

Cowper  :  Hetirement,  784. 

harm'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  harmless;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  harmless ;  iu- 
nocuousness  ;  iunocfuce. 

"  lt3  hnrtnle.anets  or  malignity  is  the  only  matter  of 
enquiry."— H'orAurion  ;  Dirine  Legatiiau    (Pref.) 

har-mo'-ni-a,  Har-mo -ni-a,  s.     [Of  the 

\oviu  harmonia  ;  Gr.  a.(ip.ovia.  {harmonia),  here 
=  a  means  of  joining,  a  fastening ;  of  the  form 
Hamionia  (Def.  3.).]    [Harmony.] 

1.  Awit. :  The  term  employed  to  denote  tht- 
simple  apposition  of  comparatively  smooth 
surfaces  or  edges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
superior  maxillary  bones.    (Quain.) 

2.  Astron.  (0/ the  form  HtLTtnoma.) :  An  aste- 
roid, the  fortieth  found.  It  was  discovered 
by  Goldschmidt  on  March  1,  1856. 

3.  Class.  Mythol.  :  A  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  who  became  the  wife  of  Cadmus. 
Called  also  Harmouie  aud  Hennione. 

har-mon'-ic,  har-mon'-ick,  a.  &,s.  [Fr. 
harmoniqite,  from  Lat.  harmonicus;  Gr. 
op^OKixos  (harmanikos),  from  apftovCa  (har- 
monia)  =  harmony  (q.  v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  or  music. 

2.  Concordant;  musical;  harmonious ;  con- 
sonant. 

"  In  lull  fiarmonic  number  Joined.** 

MiUGn  :  P.  L^  It.  687. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Math.  :  Applied  to  numbers,  terms  of 
certain  ratios,  proportions,  &c.,  which  have 
certain  relations  or  properties  resembling  those 
of  musical  concords.      [Harmonic  -  pbopob- 

TION.] 

2.  Mttsic :  Applied  to  the  sounds  produced 
by  a  vibrating  string  or  column  of  air,  when 
it  is  sub-divided  into  its  aliquot  parts. 

B.  As  substantive : 
Music : 

1.  One  of  the  sounds  produced  by  a  vibrat- 
ing string  or  column  of  air,  when  it  is  sub- 
divided into  its  aliquot  ijarts. 

2.  An  artificial  tone  produced  in  a  stringed 
instrument  (1)  bv  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (2)'by  -slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  (i,  \,  i,  &c.)    In  wind  instruments,  har- 


monics are  produced  by  var>'ing  the  intensity 

of  the  air-currcut  from  the  iijoath.     {<irovc.) 

"These  accetuary  eouiids,  wbiib  aru  caused  by  the 

allriuot-i  of  a  v>imtu\x%  body    vibrating  at  ouce,  are 

called  htirmoAlcM."~Sir  W.  Jtmtt :  Euay  on  (he  tmltOf 

tine  Aru. 

3.  iPl.)  The  science  or  doctrine  of  luusical 

sou  n  U.S. 

harmonic-interval,  e. 

Music  :  The  distance  l>t;tween  two  chords  or 
between  twu  consonant  notes. 

harmonic-proportion,  s. 

Math.  :   (liAKMuNICAL-PROPORTIONj, 

harmonic -scale,  s. 
Afit^ :   Tlio  scale  formed  by  a  aeries  of 
natural  harmunics. 

harmonic-Stops,  s.  pi. 

Music:  <>rg;tn  stui^s,  both  flute  and  reed, 
having  tubes  twit-*?  the  normal  length,  but 
pierced  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle.  Har- 
monic flute  stops  are  of  gieat  purity  and 
brilliancy  :  they  are  of  eight  or  four  feet  pitch. 
Harmonic  piccolos  are  of  two  feet  pitch.  Har- 
monic reed  stops  (tromba,  tuba,  trumpet,  &c.) 
are  generally  on  a  high  pressure  of  wind,  one 
of  the  great  advauta^^es  of  all  harmonic  stops 
being  that  they  will  take  a  verj*  strong  pres- 
sure of  wind  without  overblowing.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  harmonic-tul>e,  having  two  syn- 
chronous viV»rating  columns  of  air,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  pipe  already  overblown  to 
its  first  harmonic,  the  octave. 

harmonic-triad,  s. 

Music :  The  chord  of  a  note  consistiof;  of 
its  third  and  perfect  lifth ;  a  common  chord. 

har-mon'-i-ca,    s.      [Gr.   aptioviKo^  (har- 
monikos),  from  afiti.ovia(harmonia)  =  harmony.J 
Music : 

1.  A  musical  instrument  formed  of  a  num- 
ber of  glasses  which  are  tuned  by  filling  them 
more  or  less  with  water,  and  are  played  by 
touching  them  with  the  dampened  finger.  The 
less  the  quantity  of  water,  the  lower  is  the 
tone  of  the  scale.  Called  also  musical  glasses. 
The  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  a  German,  and  was  improved  by  Dr.  Ben- 
iamin  Franklin.  A  stringed  form  is  ascribed 
to  Stein  (1788).  Dr.  Franklin's  consisted  of  a 
nest  of  hemispherical  glasses,  tuned,  and  ar- 
ranged on  a  revohing  spindle  impelled  by  a 
treadle,  the  tips  of  the  lingers  being  applied 
to  the  edges  of  the  glasses  to  produce  the 
tones. 

2.  A  small  wind  instrument.  A  mouth- 
organ.  At  the  edge  is  a  series  of  holes  which 
conduct  the  breath  to  free  reeds,  like  tliose 
of  an  accordeon. 

har-mon'-ic-al,   a.      [Eng.   harmonio;  -oI.) 

The  same  as  H'armonic  (q.v.). 

"They  will  soon  conclude.  .  .  .  that  the  harmonioMt 
Boul  ...  is  merely  a  hctioa  and  a  dream."— CjorJbef 

Fifth  !U-jily  to  Leibnitz. 

harmonical-corve,  s. 

Math. :  A  curve  into  which  a  musical  chord 
is  supposed  to  be  inflected  when  put  into 
motion  so  as  to  excite  a  sound. 

harmonlcal-lnterval,  ». 

Music :  [Harmonic-IntervalJ. 
harmonical-mean,  s. 

Math. :  A  term  applied  to  a  mean  between 
two  quantities,  as  A  and  B,  when  it  is  double 
a  fourth  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the 
quantities    and    the  quantities    themselves : 

thus  -         heme  the  fourth  proportional  to 

A+B  2AB 

A+B  :  A  : :  B,  then  ^473  ^  *^®  hannonical 

mean. 
harmonical-proportion,  s. 

Math. :  The  relation  between  four  quantities 
when  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  diflereuce 
between  the  first  and  the  second  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  third  and  fourth :  that  is 
when  A  D::A'— B:C^D.  So  also  tliree 
quantities  are  said  to  be  in  harmonical  pro- 
portion when  the  first  is  to  the  second  as  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  second  to  the 
diflerence  between  tlie  secord  and  third. 

harmonical-series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series  of  niunbers  iu  continaed 
harmonical  proportion. 

har-mon'-ic-al-ly,  adv.    {Eng.  hamonicai; 
-ly.] 

1.    Ord.  Lang.  :   In  an  harmonical  manner; 


f&te,  fat   fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p6t» 
or,  wore,  wvlf,  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub,  ciire.  ijmlte.  cur.  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,    sb,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =»  kw« 
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meloiliously ;  harmoaiouBly ;  suitably,   Htly, 
by  liaiuiony. 

**  IiiteiKUiig  to  declftre  Jtai-monfcnUff  the  harm<'iiy  nf 
the  funr  clciueuta  J  itiesuul." — /'.  Holland:  I'lutaixh, 
1-.  1.022. 

2.  Math. :  In  hnrmonicjil  progression  :  as, 
a  line  harmonicallij  divided. 

hax-mon'-i- chord,  s.    [Gr.  apfiovtKo^  {Jiar- 

monikiis)  =  liunuuiiiciil,  and  x^P^^  (chorde)  = 
a  chord.] 

Music:  An  instrument  pl:iyed  like  a  piano- 
forte, but  sounding  lilce  a  violin.  Tlie  tone  is 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  keys,  which 
sets  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  charged  with  rosin,  inaction 
over  the  strings.  It  has  also  been  called 
j'iauo-violin,  vioiin-piano,  tetrachordon,  &c. 

Iiar-m6ii'-i-9i,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  apfioviKo^  (Jiar- 
momkos)  =  liarnionieal.]  Tlie  followers  of  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  music  as  opposed  to 
that  taught  by  Aristoxenus.  Tliey  were  also 
called  Musici.  Tlie  Aristoxenians  viewed 
music  as  an  art  governed  by  appeal  to  the 
ear;  the  Pythagoreans,  as  a  science  founded 
on  pliysical  laws. 

har-mdn'-i-c6n,  s.  [Gr.  neut.  siug.  of 
apMoviKos  (/La}-T)wiiikos)  =  harmonical.] 

1.  An  instrument  only  used  as  a  toy;  it 
consists  of  free  reexls  enclosed  in  a  box  in 
such  a  way  that  inspiration  produces  one  set 
of  sountbj,  respiration  auotlier. 

2.  A  musical  instrnment  consisting  of  a 
large  barrel-organ,  containing,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  pipes,  othere  to  imitate  the 
different  wind-instrnments,  and  an  apparatus 
to  produce  the  effects  of  drums,  triangles, 
cymbals,  &c.,  so  that  the  combined  sounds 
produce  the  effect  of  a  military  band. 

IT  Chemical  harmojiicon :  An  open  tube,  the 
air  of  which  is  made  to  sound  by  means  of 
a  luminous  jet  of  hydrogen,  coal-gas,  &c., 
placed  beneath  the  tube.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  small  explosions  which 
take  place  as  the  oxj'gen  of  the  air  combines 
■with  the  hydrogen  of  the  jets. 

ll»r-md'~lli-OUS,  a.  [Ft.  harmonleux,  from 
harmonie  =^  harmony  (q.v.).] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  musical  harmony  or 
•soncord ;  musically  concordant  or  consonant. 

"  Your  Bonga  coafoimJ 
Our  more  harmonious  notes." 

Ooiopcr:   Task.  Hi.  7&t. 

2.  Having  the  several  parts  adapted  and 
proportioned  to  each  other  ;  symmetrical. 

"By  .1.11  harmonioitt  sympithy  promote  the  perfec- 
tlon  iiiul  good  of  the  whole." — Olannll.'  Vatiitj/  of 
Dogmaliziwj,  ch.  v. 

3.  Living  or  acting  in  concord,  peace,  or 
fiiendsliip  ;  agi-eeing  in  action  or  feeling. 

lUir-mo'-ni-OUS-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  harmonious; 

•ly-] 

1.  In  a  harmonious  manner ;  melodiously  ; 
■with  harmony  or  concord  of  sound. 

2.  With  just  adaptation  an'l  proportion  of 
parts  to  each  other  ;  symmetrically. 

*'  How  came  the  Asteriama  of  the  same  nature  and 
energies  to  be  bo  hrtrinoninnsh/  placed  at  regalar  in- 
tervala.'— Beiir?fiy.-  Scrmoiis.  iiL 

3.  In  harmony  or  concord ;  with  agreement 
or  union  of  feeling  and  action. 

••  To  nee  publickaiid  private  virtues  not  dissonant 
and  jarring,  and  mutually  destructive,  but  hamio- 
niouslif  combiued,"— tfitrfte  ;  Present  Disco'tteTtts. 

liar-mo'-ni-OUS-ness.  s.  [Eng.  knrmonious; 
-vess.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  harmo- 
nious ;  concord,  consonance,  symmetry. 

liaT-mon'-i-pltdn,  .f.  [Gr.  apfLorCaQufnTionla) 
=  a  lilting  or  adapting,  harmony,  and  ^Jjytf 
(2.'hdne)  =  sound.] 

Mttsic:  A  small  instrument  with  a  key- 
board, in  whieli  the  sounds  are  produced  by 
small  metallic  tongues,  acted  upon  by  air 
blown  through  a  (iexible,  tube.  It  consists  of 
a  series  of  free  reeds  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  harmonium,  placed  in  a  tube  shaped  like 
a  clarinet.  The  compass  of  the  instrument  is 
two  octaves  with  intermediate  semitones  ;  the 
keys  are  aTTanged  in  a  manner  similar  to  tliose 
of  a  pianoforte,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  notes  of 
the  normal  scale  are  in  one  row  and  the  chro- 
matic notes  in  another. 

har'-mdn-ist.  5.     [Eng.  harmoii(y);  -ist.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 
1.  One  who  sings  or  plays  in  harmony  ;   a 
wnter  on  harmony  ;  a  musical  composer. 


2.  One  who  treats  of  and  shows  the  li.ir- 
mony  or  agreement  between  corresponding 
passages  of  dirtcrent  authors.    [Hahmony,  1|.J 

"Of  wliich  oltedioiice.  his  iiio.it  procious  death  is,  by 
our  most  excellent  harmonitt,  declared  to  bo  the  cm- 
BUiiimatiou."— A'l/jiuH.'  Li/c  of  Dr.  OC'jci/e  Bull. 

U.  Ch.  Hist.  {I'l.) :  A  sect  founded  by  two 
brothers,  George  and  Frederick  Rapj),  who 
emigrated  from  Wurtemln-rg  to  the  Unir<d 
States  in  ISua.  Soon  afterwards  they  fouii'ii.l 
the  town  of  Harmony  in  rennsylvania.  In 
l.si5  they  built  New  Harmony  "in  Indiana. 
The  name  of  this  settlement  became  cele- 
brated through  the  place  having  been  jmr- 
chased  in  1S23  or  1S24  by  Ilobcrt  Owen  as  a 
suitable  locality  for  cairyiug  out  his  views  as 
to  the  reorganization  of  society.  In  lS2a  the 
ilarmouists  removed  to  a  new  settlement, 
which  they  called  Economy.  They  have  com- 
munity of  goods,  and  consider  marriage  a  civil 
contract 

t har-mon-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ha-niwnUt;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  harmony  ;  comparative. 

"TheftiirmflHia/ieexege.'iisof  the  anticritioal  school." 
—  W.  Hobertson  Umith :  Old  TmtumenC,  leuL  iii.,  p.  67. 

*  har'-mou-ite,  s.  [Eng.  1iarmon{y)  ;  -ite.] 
The  same  as  Harmonist  (<i.v.). 

har-mo'-ni-um,  s.    [Harmony.] 

Music  :  A  keyed  wind  instrument  whose 
tones  are  produced  by  the  forcing  of  air 
thrcugh  free  reeds.  The  better  class  of  har- 
moniums have  several  sets  of  vibrators,  of 
different  pitch,  and  of  various  qualities  of 
tone.  The  stop  called  expression  is  a  me- 
chanical contrivance  by  which  the  waste- 
valve  of  the  bellows  is  closed,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  foot  has  direct  influence  on 
the  intensity  of  the  sounds  produced.  A 
tremolo  is  produced  by  causing  the  wind  to 
quaver  as  it  passes  through  the  reeds.  The 
vox  angelica  gives  a  delicate  undulating  tone, 
which  is  produced  by  two  sets  of  vibrators  to 
each  note  tuned  slightly  apart. 

*  har-xno'-m-iiiii-ist,  s.  [Eng.  harmonium  ; 
•ist.] 

Music  :  A  player  or  performer  upon  the 
lutrmouium. 

har-mon-i-za'-tion,  a  [Eng.  ?iarmoniz(e) ; 
-ation.]  The  act  of  liarmonizing  ;  the  state  of 
being  harmonized. 

har'-mdn-ize,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Eng.  hxirrmn^y);  -ize.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  make  harmonious ;  to  combine,  set, 
or  aiTauge  according  to  the  laws  of  harmony 
or  counterpoint. 

*'  A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries." 

Tennyton  :  Sea  Breams,  24". 

2.  To  make  melodious,  harmonious,  or 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

3.  To  adjust,  set,  or  arrange  in  proper  pro- 
portions ;  to  arrange  so  tliat  the  several  parts 
are  justly  and  fitly  adapted  and  suited  to  each 
other. 

"  And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole." 

ByroH  :  Chiide  Barold,  ii.  49. 

1,  To  make  in  concord  or  agreement  with 
other  things. 

"  To  seek  the  distnut  hills,  and  there  tsoiiverse 
With  Nature  :  there  to  hnrmonizc  his  heart." 

Thomson:  Suintncr,  1,332. 

5.  To  restrain,  to  rein  in,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection. 

"  And  every  passion  aptly  harmonised," 

Thomson  :  Summer,  46". 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  form  a  concord ;  to  be  in  harmony  or 
concord  ;  to  agree  in  sounds  or  eflect :  as, 
Two  voices  harmonize  togethci-. 

2.  To  he  in  concord  or  agreement ;  to  agree 
in  feeling  or  action  ;  to  be  or  live  in  peace  and 
concord. 

3.  To  agree  together  in  effect  or  result :  as, 
Tlie  facts  harmonise. 

har'-mon-iz-er,  s.      [Eng.  har}noniz(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  harmonizes  or  arranges  sounds 
according  to  the  rules  of  harmony. 

2.  One  who  arranges  or  adjusts  things  in 
symmetrical  order. 

"The  coiistaiit  harmonizer  ot  the  whole  world."— 
Citdioorth  :  IiUell.  Sj/Stcm.  p.  489. 

3.  A  harmonist. 

har-mo-nom'-e-ter,  s.    [Gr.  apfLovia  (hnr- 
monia)  =  harmony,  and  fidrpov  (metron)  ~  a 
measure.] 
Music:  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 


harmonic  rehition  of  sounds.     It  often  con- 
sists of  a  single  string  witli  movable  bridges. 

har'-mon-y.  "  ar-mon~y, ».    [Vr.  liarmonif^ 
from  Lat.  Itarmoiiiu,   Jrom  Gr.  apfwi/ia  (har- 
monia)  =  a  joining,  harmony  ;  apn6^  {liarmot) 
=  a  joining  ;  dpia  ((iro)  =  to  lit  or  join.J 
I.  Ordinary  Laufpuige : 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a  symmetrical  and  oonnectert 
whole. 

"This  luirmnnu  ot  mind 
Where  purity  and  peace  immingle  cliannn.* 

Thunuun:  Hmnm^ir.  (ifiO. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

3.  The  science  whidi  treats  of  the  har- 
monizing of  sounds. 

4.  A  melodir)U3  or  harmonious  arrangement 
of  sounds ;  music. 

"  Heaven's  harmony  Is  univerul  love." 

Cowj>er :  Progress  of  Krror,  78. 

5.  Concord  or  agreement  in  views,  feelings, 
sentiments,  manners,  &c. ;  peace  ;  friendship  ; 
unity. 

"Atteutive  to  anlveraal  harmony,  [he]  often  forgeti 
that  he  himself  has  a  part  tusustaUi  in  tlie  coucerL"— 
Ualdtmith:  Cltizrin  of  lh«  Worht,  let  Ixvi. 

6.  A  book  bringing  together  and  showing 
the  agreement  between  parnllel  or  correspond- 
ing passages  of  diifeient  authors. 

IF  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testiment  aim  at 
placing  the  severaLbooks,  or  portions  of  them, 
in  chronological  order,  showing  how  they 
illustrate  each  other,  as,  for  instance,  what 
light  the  prophetic  books  shed  on  the  histori- 
c;il  ones,  or  vice  versa.  Harmonies  of  the  New 
Testament  have  it  for  one  leading  object  to 
compare  and  show  the  mutual  consistency  of 
the  four  gosjiels.  Another  is  to  arrange  the 
epistles  in  chronological  order,  and  use  the 
undesigned  coincidence  between  portions  of 
them  and  the  Acts  of  the  Ax>ostles,  to  illustrate 
and  confirm  the  authority  of  both.  The  earliest 
known  harmonj'  of  the  gospels,  is  that  of 
Tatian,  a  Syrian  of  the  second  century.  Am- 
monius  followed  in  the  third,  and  Eusebius  in 
the  fourth.  In  1537  Andreas  Osiander  pub- 
lished a  similar  work,  as  did  Calvin  in  1553, 
and  other  writers.  Since  then  such  harmonies 
have  become  numerous. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  [Habmonia,  1]. 

2.  Music :  A  just  proportion  of  sound  ;  musi- 
cal concord ;  the  accordance,  concord,  or 
consonance  of  different  sounds  which  pleases 
the  ear,  or  a  succession  of  such  sotmds  called 
cliords.  In  itseariiest  sense  among  the  Greeks 
this  word  seems  to  have  been  a  general  term 
for  music,  a  sense  in  wliich  our  own  poets 
often  use  it.  But  from  its  meaning  of  *'  fitting 
together,"  it  came  to  be  apphed  to  the  proper 
arrangement  of  sounds  in  a  scale,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  to  "systems  of  tuning." 

"The  delicacy  of  hearing,  and  taste  of  harmonv  bad 
been  formed  uiioti  those  sumids  which  every  country 
aboumls  with.' — Addison:  Sj/ectutor.  Nj.  29 

H  For  the  difference  between  harruany  and 
concord,  see  Concord. 
T[  (1)  Artificial  harmony  : 
Music:  A  mixture  of  discords  and  concord. 

(2)  Close  harmony: 

Music:  Said,  when  the  sounds  composing 
each  chord  are  placed  so  near  to  each  other  that 
no  sound  belonging  to  the  chord  could  again 
be  interposed  between  any  of  those  alr^dy 
present. 

(3)  Figured  Jmrmony : 

M^lsic:  Said  when  one  or  more  of  the  parts 
move,  during  the  continuance  of  a  chord, 
through  certain  notes  whicli  do  not  form  any 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  that  chord. 

(4)  Harmony  of  the  spheres : 

Ancient  Phil. :  The  assumption  of  Pytha- 
goras that  everything  in  the  great  Kosmoa 
must  be  Ixarmoniously  arranged,  and  that  since 
the  planets  were  at  the  same  proportionate 
distances  from  each  other  as  the  divisions  of 
the  monochord,  in  passing  through  the  ether 
they  must  make  a  sound  varying  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  magnitude,  velocity,  and 
relative  distance.  He  thought  that  Saturn 
gave  the  deepest  and  the  Jloon  the  shrillest 
sound,  as  the  one  was  farthest  from,  and  th« 
other  nearest  to  the  earth.    (G.  H.  Lewes.) 

(5)  Natural  harmony : 

Miisic :  Tlie  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord. 

(6)  Perfect  harmony : 

Music :  Harmony  with  unt^empered  concord* 
only. 


boll,  b65";  poiit,  j<J^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing; 
Hiian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =  shus.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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harmost— tiarp 


(7)  Pre-established  luinnony: 

Metaph. :  In  thft  philosopliy  of  Leibnitz  a 
harmony  (istablished  by  God  at  the  creation 
anioiig  all  monads,  which,  excessively  minute 
as  they  were,  still  represented  tlie  imiverse. 
Tlirough  their  influence  the  body  and  soul  act 
independently  of  each  other,  each  obeying  its 
own  laws  as  freely  as  if  the  other  did  not  exiRt, 
and  yet  with  the  same  result  as  if  they  influ- 
enced each  otlier.  They  are,  iu  the  opinion  of 
Leibnitz,  like  two  clocks,  one  formed  to  strike, 
tlie  other  simply  to  indicate  the  hour.  They 
move  in  harmony,  but  each  is  independent  of 
the  other. 

(8)  Spread  hartnony  : 

Music:  When  the  sounds  of  a  chord  are 
placed  at  siurli  a  wide  distance  from  each  other, 
that  some  of  them  mi^^ht  be  again  interposed 
between  tlie  sounds  already  present, 

(9)  Tempered  iMrmony  : 

Music :  When  the  notes  are  varied  by  tem- 
perament (q.v.). 

bajr'-mdst,  s.  [Gr.  ap/xoor^?  (JmrTnostes),  fr. 
apfj-o^u}  (hannozo)  =  to  lit  together,  to  rule,] 

Gr.  AiUiq. :  The  name  given  to  tliose  go- 
vernors of  the  Greek  Islands  and  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  sent  out  into  a  subject  or  con- 
quered town  by  the  Lacediemonians  dui'ing 
their  supremacy  after  the  Peloponnesiau  war ; 
the  governor  of  a  colony. 

har'-md-tome,  s.  [Gr.  apfio^  (harmos)  =  a 
joint,  and  to/xo;  (toinos)  =  cutting;  rdfivta 
(temno)  =  to  cut.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  subtrans parent  or 
translucent  brittle  mineral,  occuiTing  iu  twin 
crystals  ;  colours  white,  gray,  yellow,  red,  or 
brown  ;  streak,  white  ;  hardness,  4"5  ;  sj).  gr., 
244  to  2--15.  Compos.  :  silica,  46'lOto  48*49  ; 
alumina,  15*24  to  17-6 J  ;  baryta,  19*12  to  lil'OO  ; 
water,  13  to  1524.  It  is  found  in  amygdaloid 
phonolite,  trachyte,  in  gneiss,  and  iu  metallic 
veins.  Murvenite  is  a  variety  of  it.  Occurs 
at  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire,  in  Dumbarton- 
shire, in  Bohemia,  the  Hartz  Mouutains, 
Norway,  &c. 

ham,  s.  &  a.    [A.  S.  heordan.]    [Hards.J 

A.  As  suhst. :  Very  coarse  linen. 

"  Her  cutty  aai'k  o'  Paisley  ham."* 

Barns:   Tarn  (/Shanter. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  flax  hards ;  coarse. 

•har-neis,  s.    [Harness,  s.] 

•har-neiso,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Harness,  v.] 

har'-ness,  *har-neis,  *har-nes»  •bar- 
neys, *liar-nesse,  *her-neys,  s.  [O.Fr. 

ftarnQs, /ia7-»fn5, /uTdois  =  armour,  from  Bret. 
hamez  =  old  iron,  armour;  horiarn  (pi.  hern) 
=  iron  ;  Wei.  haiarn  ;  Gael,  iarunn  ;  Fr.  iaran 
=  iron  ;  Ger.  harnisch;  Dut.  hariias.] 

*  1.  Equipment  for  a  man ;  the  accoutre- 
ments of  a  soldier  or  knight ;  arms. 

"He  taketh  from  him  hU  harness  wherein  he 
tmstedaQddi%'iiJeth  his  goods." — Ti/ndale  :  LukexL  22. 

*2.  Spec. :  Armour. 

"  And  a  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
smote  the  king  of  fsi'ael  between  tlie  juiiits  of  the 
harness."— I  Kings  xxii,  34. 

3.  The  gear  or  tackle  by  which  a  horse  or 
other  animal  is  yoked  to  and  made  to  draw  a 
vehicle  or  the  like;  the  working  gear  of  a 
horse  or  other  animal  of  draught. 

"  Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?    Thy  horses  shall  be  trai'p  d. 
Their  humeas  studded  iill  witli  gold  aud  pearl." 
ShaJcesp. :   Tiuniny  of  the  Shrew,  lud.  il. 

4.  The  apparatus  in  a  loom  by  which  the 
sets  of  warp-threads  are  shifted  alternately  to 
form  the  shed.  The  harness  of  a  loom  is 
termed  the  mounting ;  and  the  whole  apparatus 
concerned  in  the  motions  of  the  warp-threads 
is  the  shedding.    [Loom.] 

*  5.  The  salt  beef  issued  to  men  in  the  Navy 
and  the  merchant  service.  It  was  so  called 
either  from  a  belief  that  it  was  jirepared  from 
horse-flesh,  or  from  its  extreme  toughness. 
Called  also  Salt-horse. 

%  To  die  in  harness:  To  spend  one's  life 
to  the  last  in  one's  busijiess,  profession,  or 
occupiition. 

^  harness-bearer,  *  harness-bear- 
er, s.     An  armour-bearer. 

*'  Vellocatus  hia  seniant  niid  harncMse-bearer."— 
Speed :  Great  flrilnuc,  bk.  v.,  ch.  vl.,  J  12. 

hamess-boll,  s.  A  small  bell,  usually 
of  gl.ibul.u-  foriii,  and  carrying  a  bullet,  at- 
tached to  some  part  of  the  harness  to  produce 
a  jingling  sound  ;  a  sleigh-bell. 


harness-board,  s. 

IVeav.  :  Tlie  compass-board  of  aloom,  having 
holes  tlirougti  which  pa.s.s  the  neck  twines. 

harness-cask,  harness-tub.  s. 

Nmtt. :  A  large  (L;isk  or  tub  with  a  rim  cover, 
containing  a  supply  ofsalt  meat  for  immedfatu 
use. 

hamess-elamp,  s. 

SadJ. :  A  kind  of  vice  used  to  bold  leather 
while  being  stitc^hei 

harness-currier,  s.  One  who  prepares 
or  dresses  leatlier  fur  harness  or  naddlery 
purposes. 

harness-hook,  «. 

1.  A  hook  or  bracket  on  which  harness  is 
hung. 

2.  A  check-rein  hook  on  the  gig-saddle, 

harness-leather,  s.  A  kind  of  leather 
fiom  whieli  Iiarness  is  made.  It  is  blacked 
ou  the  grain  .side. 

harness-maker,  s.  Oue  who  makes 
harness,  saddlery,  &c. 

harness-pad.  s.  A  lining  or  soft  wad 
beueatli  a  saddle  to  keep  the  harder  jiortions 
from  galling  the  back  of  the  animal. 

harness-plater,  s.  A  worker  in  electro- 
plating, who  plat^^s  tlie  metal-work  of  liarness. 

harness-room,  s.  A  room  attached  to 
a  stable,  warmed  by  a  stove,  and  used  for 
putting  away  harness. 

harness-saddle,  s.  The  part  of  the 
harness  which  rests  across  the  back,  and  to 
which  the  girtliing  portions  are  attached. 
Upon  it  are  the  ferrets  and  check-rein  hook, 
aud  from  it  jiroceeds  the  back-strap,  which 
reaches  to  the  crupper. 

harness-snap,  s.  A  hook  for  attaching 
the  reins  t-j  the  bit-rings,  the  breast-strap  to 
the  liame-ringa,  &c. ;  a  snap-hook. 

harness-tub,  s.     [Harness-cask.] 

harness- weaver,  s.  A  weaver  employed 
in  tiie  manufacture  of  the  more  complicated 
patterns  of  shawls,  &lc.     (Scotch.) 

har'-ness,  ''har-nesche,  ""har-nesse.v.f. 

[O.  Fr.  hurnascher.]     [Harness,  s.J 

*  1.  To  arm ;  to  dress  or  eq^uip  in  armour  or 
arms. 

"  Those  that  sleep  Id  Jesus  shall  God  bring  with 
Him.  and  ftur/iew  them  iwith  the  bright  armour  of 
light  and  immorUility."— if.  More:  Myttery  of  Oodli. 
neti,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xviti. 

*  2.  To  equip  or  fit  out  for  defence ;  to  arm. 

"They  saw  the  camp  of  the  he.itbeu,  that  it  was 
strong  and  well  harnessed,  aud  compassed  rouud  about 
witli  Tiuraemen." — 1  Maccabees  iv.  7. 

3.  To  put  harness  on,  as  on  a  horse. 

'*  My  horse  is  hameseed  and  chained  to  ray  plough." 
—Sale  :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  50. 

*  har-nesse.  s.    [Harness.] 

har'-ness-er,  s.  [Eng.  harness;  -er.J  One 
who  harnesses. 

''har'-ness-ment,  s.    [Eng.  Jiamess ;  -menfcj 

Equipment,  outfit. 

ham'-pan,  s.  [A.S.  hemes;  IceL  hjami  = 
brains.]     The  brain-pan. 

■■  *  Weize  a  brace  of  lialls  through  his  ham-pan,* 
Bald  a  second."— .Scoff  ;  Rob  Roy,  cU.  lixxiii. 

hams,  s.  i)7.    [A.S.  ftcernes.]    Brains. 

■'  ill  e'en  htrple  awa  there  nT  the  wejin,  for  it  will 
knock  its  hartis  out.  puir  tluu£." — Scott:  Antiquary, 
ch.  xv. 

*  ha'-ro,  *  ha'-row.  *  har'-row,  exclain, 
[0.  Fr.  haro.]  A  cry  anciently  used  in  Nor- 
mandy as  a  cull  for  help  or  to  raise  a  hue-aud- 
cry. 

"  ■  Barrow!  the  flames  which  me  conaame.'  aald  be^ 
'  Ne  can  be  nuencht."  "*         Spemer  :  F.  Q..  II.  vL  i9. 

hajrp,  *harpe,  s.  [A.S.  hearp;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  harp  ;  Icel.  harpa  ;  Dan.  harpe  ;  '  Sw, 
liarpa;  Ger.  hor/e ;  O.  H.  Ger.  harpha;  Fr. 
harpe ;  Ital.  arjxt.  Perhaps  connected  with 
Lat.  cre2io  —  to  crackle.    {SJceat.)] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2. 

*  2.  Au  Irish  coin  of  the  value  of  one  half- 
penny, so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  harp  on  it. 

3.  A  screen  or  sieve  for  sifting  grain  and 
clearing  it  of  the  seeds  of  weeds. 

4.  An  oblong   apparatus,   consisting   of  a 


frame  lllh^d  up  with  parallel  wires  similar  to 
the  strings  of  a  hurp,  aud  used  as  a  bcreen  for 
sifting  sand. 

0.  A  concave  grating  inascutching-machlne. 
through  which  refuse  escapes  as  the  cotton  ia 
beaten  aud  driven  forward  by  the  revolving 
be:iter. 

II.  Tedmically : 

1 1.  Aslroii. :  A  name  sometimes  gi\*en  to  the 
ancient  iiortherncoustvllationgeuciully  termed 
Lyra,  the  Lyre, 

"  Next  flhines  the  Harp,  aud  through  the  liquid  Bkfea 
The  ahtfll,  (u  lightcut,  first  t>eglmt  to  rUe."    C'r«eoA. 

2,  Mitsic:  A  stringed  instrument  of  tri- 
angular  form,  furnislied  with  gut  strings.  It 
has  a  compass  varying  from  three  to  six 
octaves  and  a  half,  acc<jrding  to  the  size  of  the 
iustruuient  There  are  several  kinds  of  harpi 
still  iu  use:  (1)  The  triple  or  Welsh  harp,  with 
three  rows  of  strings,  two  rows  tuned  uiatoni- 
c;xny  in  unisons  or  ocUaves,  the  third  or  innei 
row  arranged  to  supjtly  the  accidentals,  sharps 
or  flats.  The  strings  are  thin,  and  the  tone  is 
consequently  consonant  witli  the  ehaiucter  of 
the  strings.  This  har]>  is  derived  from,  and  is 
almost  identical  with,  the  Irish  harp.  (2)  The 
double  harp,  with  two  rows  of  strings  is  less 
inconvenient  but  equally  imperfect ;  all  altera- 
tions of  the  pitch  of  the  strings  having  to  bo 
niade  with  the  thumb.  (3)  The  single-action 
pedal  harj),  with  oue  row  of  strings,  contain- 
ing a  compass  of  nearly  six  octaves.  There 
were  seven  jiedals  whieli  altered  by  a  semi- 
tone the  pitch  of  the  note  to  wliich  each  pedal 
belonged.  The  imperfection  of  the  mechanism 
of  tlie  pedals  involved  the  player  In  many 
difficulties,  and  rendered  it  iu  some  keys  quit* 
useless.  (4)  The  double  action  iwdal-harp, 
the  invention  of  Erard.  The  harp  was  a 
favourite  instrument  among  the  ancient 
Britons  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  old  laws 
of  Wales,  the  Triads,  specify  the  use  of  the 
harp  as  one  of  the  three  things  necessar>'  to 
distmguish  a  freeman  or  gentleman  from  a 
sUtve.  Pretenders  were  discovered  by  their 
uuskilfulness  in  "playing  of  the  harp."  The 
same  laws  forbade  a  slave  to  touch  a  harp, 
either  out  of  ciuiosity,  or  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  none  but  the  king,  his  musi- 
cians, and  other  gentlemen,  were  permitt£d 
to  possess  one.  The  harp  was  exempt  from 
seizure  for  debt,  as  it  was  presumed  that  he 
who  had  no  harp  lost  his  position,  and  was 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  (Stainer 
£  Barrett.) 

harp-seal.  s. 

Zool. :  Phoca  grosnJandica  or  Calx>cephdlv» 
groenlandicus,  the  Greenland  seal.  The  re- 
semblauce  to  a  harp  is  in  two  large  brown, 
oblique  bands  meeting  near  the  shoulders, 
and  then  ninning  separately  along  the  sides 
and  up  the  hind  legs,  where  tliey  become 
brighter,  till  they  finally  disappear  in  the 
white  of  the  under  parts.  The  hair  is  dry, 
close,  aud  uot  woolly,  except  when  the  animal 
is  very  young.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  iu  Greenland,  Newfoundland,  Iceland, 
the  north  and  nortli-eastof  Asia,  It  has  been 
met  with  on  the  British  coast. 

harp-Shell,  s. 

Zool, :  The  molluscous  genus  Harpa  (q.v.)L 

*  harp-star,  *  harpe-starre,  s.    The 

same  as  Harp,  s.,  II.  1. 

"  The  harve-etarre  Fidicula  goeth  downe.  and  Is  no 
more  seeue.  — /'.  tiuUand  :  PI  inie,  bk.  xviiL,  ch.  ax-vi. 

harp-string,  s.  One  of  the  gut-strings 
of  a  harp. 

'•  And  the  harp-ttrings  a  clangour  made.* 

Longfellow:  Jlusfcian't  Tdl^ 

harp-Stringin^T,  a.  Suited  for  playing 
on  the  harp. 

harp.  *  harpe,  v.i.  &  t.     [A.B.  Aearptan.1 
[Harp,  s.J 
A,  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  i)lay  upon  a  harp. 

"Then  shouted  a<.-um|^>;uiy  of  them  that  stood  roanA 
about,  and  harped  with  their  hariJS." — Banyan: 
PUgrim't  Progress,  pt.  ii. 

2.  Fig. :  To  dwell  incessantly  upon  any- 
thing ;  to  speak  or  write  persistently  on  the 
same  subject  or  idea.  (Followed  by  on  or  ^ipon.) 

"  Neither  will  I  itnixirtune  you,  nor  dull  your  eara 
with  harping  etill  upon  this  impleasaut  tiling."—/*, 
JJollatid  :  Lioius,  p.  5^ 
*B.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  touch  npon  ;  to  hit 

"  Thou  has  harped  my  feju"  aright.' 

Shtikctp. :  MacbctX.  iT.  1 


fate,  fSt,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,    p5t, 
or.  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son;  mute.  c"b,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,     te,  co  ^  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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I      2.  To  sift,  screen,  or  separate  by  moans  of 
A  sieve. 

%  To  harp  on  one  strincf :  To  dwell  por- 
■:stently  uuU  too  uiuch  up'ou  uue  subject,  so 
as  to  iveaiy  fhe  hearers. 

"King  Henry  thereto  wouM  mt  rondlsoeode,  but 
Btlll  harpcU  on  thyastryug."— //'i« :  Ilcnru  VU-  (an.  6). 

tiar'-pa,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  harp.] 

ZooL  :  Hai-p  shell.  Ageniisof  gasteropodons 
molluscs,  family  Buccinidre.  The  shell  isven- 
tricose,  ribbed  transversely;  the  spire  small  ; 
the  aperture  large,  notched  in  front;  the 
animal  with  a  very  large  foot.  Known  species, 
recent,  twelve,  firom  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
Pacific,  &c.  ;  fossil,  four,  fl-om  the  Eocene  on* 
ward.    (S.  P.  Woodward.) 

liar-pac-ti^'-i-dae,  s.  j)?.  [Mod.  Lat.  Tiar- 
j>actic(us):  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ifke.] 

ZooL  :  A  family  of  Entomostracous  Crusta- 
ceans, legion  Lophyropoda,  order  Copepoda, 
sect.  Gnathostonia.    [Harpacticus.] 

liar-pac-ti9-i'-n3B,  5.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  har- 
pactic(us);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -imr.] 
Zuol. :  A  sub-family  of  Harpacticidffi  (q.v.). 

liar-pac'-ti-CUS,  s.  [Gr.  apnaKTiKo-i  {Tiarpac- 
(U'os)  =  knavish,  thievisli ;  iipna^  (harpa.t)  = 
robbing,  rapacious  ;  opn-ti^w  (harpazo)  =  to 
snatch  away,  to  carry  off.] 

ZooL :  The  typical  gen»s  of  the  sub-family 
Harpacticinse  and  the  family  Harpacticidas 
(q.v.).  It  has  the  body  elongated,  or  broad 
and  depressed,  the  head  united  with  the  first 
thoracic  segment,  the  first  and  second  abdomi- 
nal rings  in  the  female  ovalescent.  the  first 
pair  of  antennae  eight  or  nine  jointed,  tlie 
second  pair  of  foot-jaws  strongly  developed. 
^rady  :  Monog.  of  British  Copepoda ;  Hay 
Soc,  1880.) 

•  bar'-pa-gon,  s.  [Lat.  harpagonem,  accns. 
of  harpdgo  =  a  grappling-iron.]  A  grappling- 
iron. 

"There  were  tieulaeti  eert^Ine  instruments  where- 
wyth  they  might  imll  rl'^wne  the  workea  that  their 
eneniyea  made,  called  harpagniis."—Brende :  Qtiintnt 
Curtiiu,  fo,  54. 

tiar-pa-goph'-i-tum,  s.  [Lat.  harpago  =  a 
grapp1int,'-iron  ;  Gr.  apvayrj  (harpage)  =  sei- 
zure, and  <tiVT6v  (phvton)  =  a  plant.) 

Bot  :  A  genus  of  Pedaliacete.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Grapple-plant,  generally  called  Un- 
earia  prociivibens,  should  be  termed  Har/ifi- 
gophytum  procnnnhens  [Grapple-plant],  and  a 
Madagascar  species,  also  with  reflexed  hooks 
like  grappling-irons  on  the  fruit,  H.  hptit- 
caryum.     (SuppL  to  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

liar-pa-gOr'-lUtS,  S.  [Gr.  apnayq  (harpa(fr) 
—  seizure,  rapine,  and  opvii;  {amis)  =  a  bird] 

Palcpont.  :  A  gigantic  bird  of  prey  from  the 
Post-Tertiary  strata  of  New  Zealand. 

ikBT-pkl'-i-Asa,  s.  pL  [Mod.  LaU  ?iarpal{us) ; 
Lat.  feui.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiB.] 

Entovi. :  A  family  of  predatory  beetles,  hav- 
ing the  four  anterior  tarsi  of  the  males  en- 
larged, the  inside  of  the  anterior  tibiae  with  a 
deep  not(^h,  and  moderately  long  antennre. 
Most  of  them  are  voracious  insects  of  prey, 
though  Zabrus  is  said  to  feed  exclusively  upon 
corn,  and  Amara  upon  the  roots  and  tender 
shoots  of  grass  and  other  plants.  The  family 
is  very  extensive,  and  is  diffused  throughout 
the  world.  Probably  about  500  are  known. 
Many  are  British.    [Harpalin^,  Hakpalus.] 

liar-pa-ti'-nSQ.  s.  p?.     [Mod.  Lat.  harpal{us)  ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -infF.] 
Entomology : 

1.  According  to  Swainson,  a  sub-family  of 
Carabidae.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Harpalidse 
of  some  entomologists. 

2.  Sometimes  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
for  those  Hari>aUdK  which  have  the  four  an- 
terior tarsi  of  the  males  dilated. 

Iiar'-pa-liis,  s.  [Gr.  apn-aXeos  (harpaleos)  = 
greedy.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Harpalidie,  or  the  sub-family  Harpalinse.  In 
1855  about  L'}4  species  were  known  from  the 
four  great  continents  and  Australia.  Sharp 
enumerates  twenty-nine  species  as  British. 

liar-ped'-i-dse,   s.  pL      [Mod.    Lat.   Tiarpes, 
geiiit,   harped(;is) ;    Lat.   fem.    pi.    adj.    suff. 
•idw.  1 
Paloiont. :  A  family  of  Trilobites,  having  a 


large  cephalic  shield  of  horseshoe  form,  with 
its  ])oaterior  angles  greatly  Iongthene<l,  and 
the  margin  perforated  by  pores ;  the  thoracic 
segments  twenty-five  or  twenty-six. 

harp'-er,  "harp-are,  *liarp-ero,  s.  [A.8. 
hciirpere.] 

1.  A  player  on  the  harp ;  a  harpist. 

"I  heard  tho  voice  of  harperg  hariilng  with  their 
harps,"— /Cei'ff<f(io»i  xlv.  2. 

2.  A  brass  coin  current  In  Ireland  In  the 
reign  of  Klizabcth,  and  so  called  from  tho 
figure  of  n  harp  on  it.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  ami  of  the  value  of  one  penny. 

"A  two-iienco  I  had  to  apend  over  and  above ;  he. 
aides  the  harper  that  was  gathered  amongst  u»  to  pay 
the  pliier.*'— flcn  Joiisnn:  The  Oi/'sies  Metamorphosed, 

liar'-pes,  b.  [Gr.  apTnj  Qiarpe)  =  (1)  a  bird  of 
prey,  (2)  a  rapacious  sea-fish,  (3)  a  sickle.] 

Palmont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Harpedid*  (q.v.). 

barp'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  «,    [Harp,  t;.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (Sec  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  harp  ;  fitted 
or  intended  for  playing  on  the  liarp  ;  as,  kc.i'p- 
itig  melodies.     (Milton.:  Nativity,  115.) 

C.  As  sitbstantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  art  or  science  of  playing 
on  the  harp ;  a  performance  on  the  harp. 

"  In  hymna  and  harpings  and  oelf-seeking  priyers. " 
Bf/ron:  Cain.  i.  1. 

2.  Shipbuilding : 

(1)  (PL):  The  wales  of  the  bow,  of  extra 
strength. 

(2)  A  ribband  trimmed  to  the  shape  of  and 
botteil  to  the  cant  bodies,  to  hold  them  toge- 
ther till  planked. 

%  Cat-harpings  : 

Navt. :  The  frapping  of  the  shrouds  to  the 
masts  below  tlie  tops. 

harping-lron,  s.  A  barbed  Javelin.  The 
word  is  derived  from  its  capacity  for  clawing 
or  grasping.    A  harpoon  (q.v.). 

"  Tlie  hoat  which  on  the  first  a-^sault  did  go, 
Struck  with  a  harpinrf-iron  the  younEer  loe." 

Waller:  Battle  of  Summer  hlands,  132. 

harp'-XSt,  s.  [Eng.  harp;  -ist.]  A  player 
upon  the  harp  ;  a  harper. 

"  That  jBact'ian  harpist,  for  whose  lay 
Tigers  with  huuirer  pinde  and  left  their  pray.' 

Browne  ■  Britannia's  Faxrorala,  hk.  i.,  a.  S. 

har-poon,  *liar-pon,  $.  [Dut  karpoen, 
from  Fr.  ft«r/jn?i  — a  grappling  iron,  from  harpe 
=  a  dog's  claw  or  paw,  a  harp;  8p.  arpon ; 
Ital.  arjyagone,  from  Lat.  harpago  =  a  hook,  a 
grappling-iron.]  A  barbed  javelin  used  to 
pierce  and  fasten  to  whales.  It  has  a  broad, 
flat,  triangular,  barbed,  sharp  head,  and  a 
shank  about  two  feet  long,  furnishing  a  socket 
for  the  shaft.  A  line,  about  seventy  fathoms 
long,  is  attached  to  the  harpoon,  aud  runs  out 
rapidly  as  the  struck  fish  dives  below  the 
surface. 

"  And  like  the  lightning's  flame 
Flew  our  harpoons  of  steel. " 
Longfellow :  Discoverer  of  the  North  Cape, 

harpoon-fork,  s. 

Agric. :  A  fo'-m  of  hayfork  worked  by  tackle, 
and  used  in  pitching  hay  from  the  load  to  put 
it  into  a  rick,  or  in  loading  a  waggon  from  a  rick. 

harpoon-gun,  s.  A  gun  or  contnvance 
used  in  whale-fishing  for  firing  a  harpoon. 

harpoon-rocket,  s.  A  combination  of 
bomb  and  lance  for  killing  whales.  It  has  an 
explosive  shell  at  its  head,  and  is  propelled  by 
a  rocket  charge  after  being  fired  from  a  gun. 
The  hinged  barbs  are  secured  to  the  breech- 
piece  in  the  tube,  and  the  line  connected  by  a 
looped  shank. 

har-po6n',  v.t.  [Habpcon,  s.]  To  strike, 
catch,  or  Ivill  ^vith  a  harpoon. 

har  -  poon  -  er,  *  har  -  poon  -  eer',  s.  [Fr. 
harponeiir.]  One  who  strikes  or  pierces  the 
whale  with  a  harpoon ;  the  man  who  throws 
the  harpoon  from  a  whale-boat. 

"  Oil  the  yard-arm  the  harpooner  aits." 

Grainger:  Sugar-Cane,  bk.  IL 

*  harp-our,  s.    [Harper.] 

*  harp'-ress,s.  [Eng.  harj^er;  -ess.]  A  female 
player  on  the  harp. 

"  harp'-si-chon, "  harp'-si-con,  s.  [A  cor- 
ruption of  O.  Fr.  harpecordr.] 

Music :  Tlie  old  name  of  the  spinet  and  harp- 
sichord (q.v.). 

"Ou  the  harpsicon  or  viTZiniH&."—Panhenia  Sacra 
(16;«),  p.  14-1. 


harp -si' Chord, '  arp-sl-chord,  '  harp- 
Se-Chord,  s,.  [O.  Fr.  hinpeorrUe,  from  karpe, 
and  chiii'ic,  corde.  ■=  a  (;hord.  The  8  is  ap- 
parently an  intrusion.     Ital.  arpicordo.] 

Afiwio :  A  stringed  instrument  with  a  key- 
board, similar  in  form  to  a  modem  grand 
pianoforte,  by  whi<!h  it  has  been  superseded, 
A3  the  pressure  of  tlie  fingers  upon  the  keys, 
when  heavy  or  light,  made  no  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  tone  produced,  the  harpsichord 
soinftimes  had  two  key-boards,  one  for  the 


HAUI'alCUORD    ACTION. 

Fig.  1.     K.  Key.    J.  Jack,,    s.  String. 

Fig.  2  (Showing  det.111  of  top  of  Jack).  T.  MdVable 
tongue  of  pear  wuod.  c.  Small  piece  of  chith  to 
deaOcu  the  vibnitlon  of  the  strioij.  a.  String.  <^ 
Plectrum,  of  quill  or  leather,  projecting  from  the 
tongue  T. 

loud,  the  other  for  the  soft  tones.  There  were 
also  stops  in  some  instruments,  by  means  of 
which  tlie  tones  could  be  modified  by  connect- 
ing the  mechanism  with  or  detaeliing  it  from 
the  three,  oreven  four  strings,  with  which  ea«h 
tone  was  furnished.  The  keys  were  attached 
to  levers,  which  at  their  ends  had  slips  o^ 
wood,  called  "jacks,"  furnished  with  plectra 
of  crow-quill  or  Iiard  leather  ;  these  struck  or 
twano^ed  the  strings,  and  produced  the  tone, 
which  has  been  likened  to  "a  scratch  with  a 
sound  at  the  end  of  it."    (Stain^r  £  Barrett.) 

"  If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
Aa  inoffensive,  what  oflVm.-e  in  cards  ?" 

Coivpcr  :  Progresntf  Error,  US. 

harpsichord-graces,  s.  pi. 

Music:  Certain  turns  and  ornaments  em- 
ployed in  playing  upon  the  harpsichord,  intro- 
duced for  the  most  part  as  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  susUuning  power  in  the  instrument. 

•  harp-Sl-COl,  *  harp-se-COl,  s.  [Harpsi- 
chord.] 

*  harp'-Ster,  s.  [Eng.  harp;  fem.  suff.  -ster.} 
A  female  player  on  the  harp  ;  a  harpress. 

har'-pjr,  s.  [O.  Fr.  harpie,  harpye,  from  Lat. 
harpyia,  from  Gr.  apTniLat  (harpuiai),  from 
opTTti^'w  (harpazo)  =  to  seize.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Class.  Antiq. :  Three  fabulous  winged 
monsters,  daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra,  re- 
piesented  with  the  face  of  a  woman,  the  body 
of  a  vulture,  aud  fingers  armed  with  sharp 
claws;  their  names  were  Aello,  Celeeno,  and 
Ocypete.  They  emitted  an  infectious  smell, 
and  spoiled  whatever  they  touched  by  their 
filth. 

"Celeno  foule  miahapen  hird,  and  harpicM  more 
right  fell"  Phaer :   Virgil ;  £nead  ML 

2.  Her. :  The  harpy  is  represented  in  heraldry 
as  a  vulture  with  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
woman. 

3.  Ornithology : 

(1)  The  Harpy-eagle  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  genus  Harpyia  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  a  bird  of 
prey,  the  Marsh  Harrier  (Circus  mniginosus). 
Called  more  fully  the  White-headed  Harpy. 
It  is  the  Harpaye  or  Busard  Harpaye  of  the 
tlie  French.  [Circus-harrier  (2).]  In  Eng- 
land it  is  known  also  as  the  Moor-buzzard  and 
the  Duck-hawk.  It  preys  chiefly  on  rabbits, 
water-birds,  fish,  &c.     [CiRCL'a.] 

4.  Fig. :  An  extortioner ;  a  rapacious  or 
ravenous  animal ;  a  plunderer. 

"  I  am  content  to  have  jnirchased.  hy  the  loss  of  for. 
tune,  au  escape  from  a  luirpif,  who  h:**!^  joined  th« 
nrtiticea  of  a^;e  to  the  aUurementa  of  youth."— ATafnHer, 

No.  IM. 

B.  As  adj. :  Rapacious  ;  ravenous  ;  extor- 
tionate. 

"  Drive  the  harpv  race  from  Helicon  afar.* 

Cowpi-r :  Ode  to  Mr.  John  /toiue.    {7  "ans  1 

harpy-eagle»  s. 

Ornitk. :  Thrn^^aHus Harpyia,  Linnieus  con- 
sidered it  a  vulture,  and  ealled  it  Vultur  har* 


bSil,  hS^;  po^t,  i^^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus*  chin,  bench;  go,  gem; thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph-4 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlons,  -slons  =  shus.    -We,  -die*  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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harpya— hart 


pyga.  Cuvier  renmved  it  to  the  true  eaRles, 
fouiifling  tirst  the  sub-genus  or  genus  Harjiyia 
(q.v.),  nnd  by  many  writers  it  18  still  ealli^d 
Ilujyyia  destnictor.  Its  crest  is  diill-blacU, 
niarj^ined  witli  gray ;  the  upper  purU  ol"  l\n- 
body  and  wings  aro  mostly  black,  tlie  uii<U:r 
ones  white,  except  a  black  collar  round  the 
neck;  feathers  ol'  the  legs  white,  with  trans- 
verse bars.  Immature  birds  are  mottled,  and 
have  been  described  as  different  9i)ecies.  The 
harpy  is  a  very  powerful  bird,  about  three  and 
a-half  feet  liif^h,  inhabiting  New  Granada, 
Guayana,  and  Mexico.    [Harpvia.] 

liarpy-footed,  a.  With  claws  like  a 
harpy.    (Milton  :  P.  L.,  i!.  59(i.) 

har'-py-a,  s.    [IIabpy.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Ptoropime  (Fruit-eating 
bats).  Harpya  pallasii  has  an  expansion  of 
wing  approaching  two  feet,  and  is  fium  the 
Moluccas. 

liar'-py-i-a,  ».  [Lat.  harpyia,  harpya.] 
[Harpv.] 

Ornith, :  A  genus  of  Faleonida?,  sulvfamily 
Aquilinae.  The  bill  is  convex  above,  with  a 
slight  tooth  in  the  upper  mandible  ;  the  nos- 
tiils  seniilnnar,  transverse ;  the  taisi  very 
strong,  scutellated,  feathered  only  at  the  base  ; 
the  claws  veiy  stroTig  and  sharp.  (Uarpv- 
EAOLE.]  Cuvier,  who  introduced  the  term 
Harpyia,  defined  it  as  containing  Fisher  Eagles 
with  sliort  wings,  but  the  athnity  is  not  close. 
The  har])y  does  not  seem  to  tish. 

•  har '-  que  -  buse,  *  har'  -  que  -  buss,  s. 

[Arquebuse] 

•  har-que-bils'-sier,  s.    [Arquebosier.] 

harr,  s.  [Haar.]  a  storm  proceeding  from 
tke  sea ;  a  tempest. 

•  bar' -rage  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  of 
harass  (q.v.).]     To  harass,  to  worry. 

" Living ia &ltarTa4/ed  lajuL'—FuHer:  IVorViiet ; Kent. 

*har~r^8,  *  bar-rasse,  v.t.    [Harass! 

•  bar'-ra-teen,  s.    [Har.\teen.] 

Fabric :    A  kind  of  stuff  cloth.    (Shenstone.) 

'  bar'-ri-co,  s.    [Haricot.] 

•har-ri-dan,  s.    {A  corrnpt.  of  O.  Fr.  Aari- 
delle  =  a  worn-out  horse,  a  jade.]    A  worn-out 
wanton  woman  ;  an  old  vixen ;  a  trollop, 
"  And  in  lour  months  a  battered  harriilaii.'' 

Pope  :  Macer. 

liS-r'-ri-er(iX  *  barier,  s.   [Eng.  ?ifir(e) ;  -ier.) 

Zonl :  A  varietyof  the  dog (Caiiis  famlUaris\ 
used  for  hare-hunting.  It  resembles  the  fox- 
hound, but  is  somewhat  smaller.  It  may  be 
made  to  vary  considerably  according  totlie 
taste  of  the  breeder,  one  extreme  being  a  large, 
slow-mcving  harrier  properly  so  called ;  the 
otlier  a  fox  beagle. 

hlir*-rX-er  (2),  s.    [Eng.  harry ;  -«•.] 

I.  Ord.  Uing,:  One  who  harries,  plunders, 
or  lays  waste. 

II,  Omitlwlogy: 

1.  Sing. :  Tlie  genus  Circus  (q.v.).  See  also 
Harpy  and  Ringtail. 

2.  PI.:  The  sub-family  of  Falconida;  culled 
Circiute  (q.v.). 

har'-ri-kar-ri,  ba'-ri-ki-ii,  bar-ry- 

kir-ru,  s.  [Oliinese  (?).]  Happy  desi>at<;ii  : 
a  method  of  suicide  which  members  of  tiie 
Japanese  otflcial  classes  are  required  to  per- 
form when  the  government  consider  them  to 
be  worthy  of  death.  It  is  effected  by  making 
two  gashes  in  the  abdomen  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cross.  Suicides  sometimes  adopt  this 
painful  method  of  death.  Dr.  MacYowan  esti- 
mated the  numl)er  of  these  compulsory  and 
voluntary  suicides  in  Japan  at  500  a  year. 

*' The  J.iiiMiese.  ill  full  Parliament,  refused  to  Rbollsh 
the  3ei»iniKa.  or  Ilara-hiri,  which  is  sidcida  by  dis- 
embowelling."—/iray  ;  .•icience  of  Man.  \>.  TO. 

bar'-ring-ton,  «.  (From  Lord  Harrington, 
who  obtiiinud  a  ^latent  from  James  I.  for  tlie 
manufacture  and  issue  of  brass  farthings.]  A 
brass  faithiug.  (Ben  Jonson:  Devil  is  an  Ass. 
U.  1.) 

har'-ring-ton-ite.  s.    [Named  by  Thomson 
afttr  a  Mr.  H.n lington.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Mesolite  from  Antrim. 

har'-ris-ite, s.   [Probably  from  its  discoverer.) 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Dana's  Chalcoclte,  the 


Copper  Glance  of  tlie  Brit.  Mva.  Cat.  Its 
coliHirs  are  lead-gray  and  bluish-black.  It  is 
a  ])scudomorph  after  galena,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  cleavage. 

*  bar-rot,  s.    [Herald,  «.] 

bar-row,  'barewe,  *bar-ou»  '^bar-ow, 
"bar-owe,  *bar-u,  *harwe,  s.  [a.s. 
hyrwe  (Snnine-r)  ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  liark  =  a 
rake  ;  Icel.  herji  =  a  harrow  ;  Dan.  karv  =  a 
harrow  ;  harve  =  to  harrow  ;  3w,  }mrka  =  (H.)a 
rake,  (v.)  to  rake  ;  har/=  a  harrow  ;  Juir/va  = 
to  harrow  ;  Ger.  hurke  =  a  rake  ;  fiarken  =  to 
rake ;  Gr.  *(ep«t?  (kerkis)=apest  pi".  or  skewer.] 
Agric  :  A  large  rake  or  frame  with  teeth, 
drawn  over  the  ground  to  level  it,  stir  the 
soil,  <lc3troy  weeds,  or  cover  seed.  The  shapes 
of  the  frame  are  various.  The  teeth  are 
usually  of  square  bar-iron,  sharpened  to  a 
point,  maintaining  the  square  form.  They 
are  st-t  in  the  liarrow-frame  so  as  to  move  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  their  diagonals.  The 
flexible  spiked  -  chain  harrow  is  made  of 
wrought-iron  links,  so  shaped  and  combined 
aa  to  keep  the  liarrow  stretched,  while  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  teeth,  at  regr;lar  intervals, 
have  dependent  spikes. 

"  The  harrow  follows  harsh." 

Tlioiiuoii :  Sprinu,  47. 

bar-row (1), '  bar-ew-en,  *  bar-wen  (i), 
v.t.     [Harrow,  s.] 

I.  Lit. :  To  draw  a  harrow  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  clods,  covering  seeds,  level- 
ling the  surface. 

"Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  bund  In  the 
furrow?  or  will  he harrovi  the  valleys  after  the»?"— 
Jo>>  xxxix.  10. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  vex,  to  fill  with  distress  or  anguish ; 
to  torment,  to  lacerate.  (Sometimes  followed 
by  up.) 


*  2,  To  treat  with  cruelty  or  oppression  ;  to 
harass. 

"  Menning  thereby  to  kMrrow  hit  people."— Sacon  : 
Benry  VH..  p.  144. 

*  bar'-row  (2),  *  bar-wen  (2),  v.t.  [Haeby.J 

To  plumber,  to  spoil,  to  harry,  to  pillage. 

*'  And  h,'iviiiir  harrowed  hell,  didst  hring  away 
CaiJtivity  theuc©  captive,  us  to  win," 

Spentfr  :  Sonnet  60. 

*  har'-rdw,  exdam.    [Hard.] 

bar'-row-er  (1).  «.  [Eng.  harrow  (l\  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  hanows  land. 

"  Every  h/trrower  was  allowed  a  brown  loaf  and  two 
herriDKs  a  day."— Btount ;  AncietU  Tenures,  p.  143. 

bar'-row-er  (2%  s.  [Eng.  harrow  (2),  v.  ;  -er.] 
A  species  of  hawk ;  a  harrier.    [Haejiiee,  (2).] 

bar'-r6w-ing,p7-.par.,a.,&s.  [Harrow(1),v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :   Causing  great  anguish  or  tor- 
ment ;  excruciating. 

"  My  soul  with  harrowtng  ang^iish  torn.** 

Scolt:  Lady  of  the  Lak*.  iv.  6. 

C,  As  siibst.  :  The  act  or  process  of  tearing 
or  breaking  up  land  with  a  barrow. 

bar'-ry,  *  bar'-row, "  bergb-i-en,  *  her- 
i-en,  *  her- wen,   *  bar- wen,  v.t.  &   i. 

[A.S.  hergian  =  to  lay  waste,  from  Acre  (genit. 
hprges)  =  an  army  ;  IceL  hx.r^a  ;  Dan.  h(ergt.\ 
A*  Transitii't: 

1.  To  plunder,  to  rob  in  warfare ;  to  pil- 
lage, to  lay  waste. 

**  Ha  pi-icked  to  Staplet<)n  on  Leren, 
Barried  the  laudatrf  Rioliaid  Musgrave." 

Scott :  Lay  of  the  Lait  Muutrd.  iv.  21. 

2.  To  vex,  to  torment,  to  tease,  to  harrow. 

"  I  repent  me  much 
Tliat  I  «i  harry'd  bliu." 

Sfuikesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  Hi.  S. 

3.  To  annoy  ;  to  harass. 

"The  Armenians,  thiit  continually  ftaTTfcd  tbem  oa( 
of  their  8kina."— ^VorWi  .■  Plutarch.  \>.  442. 

B.  Intrans.:   To  plunder;  to  pillage;  to 
make  plundering  incursions. 

*  har'-ry  sopb, «.  [A  corrupt,  of  Gr.  eptVo^os 
{erisophos)  =  very  wise,  from  cpt  {.<iri),  a  par- 
ticle =  very,  and  <ro^6<;  (snphos)  =  wise.]  At 
Cambridge,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  those 
students  who,  having  attained  sufficient  stand- 
ing to  t'ike  the  degree  of  B.A.,  declared  them- 
selves candidates  for  degrees  in  law  or  physic. 
Obsolete  for  about  half  a  century, 

barsb,  •  bar-rjrsbe.  *  barsk,  *  barske, 
*  baske,  a.  [Uan.  harsk  =  raucid  ;  Sw. 
hdr.^k;  O.  Sw.  harsk ;  Ger.  fiarsch.] 


1.  Hour,  sharp,  acrid, 

"Meittcs  h-trri/t/iK.  lyke  the  taate  of  wyld«  frulias, 
do  cuiiHttiiate  aud  rwtrityiie."— iHr  T.  Klyot :  Ca*t4ttf 
i/ellh.  i:  18. 

2.  Rough  or  rugged  to  the  touck 

"  To  whose  Bwft  ee[::ure 
Th«  cyguet'B  do»u  is  harih' 

Shakeip. :  TroUut  A  Cretslda,  I.  L 

3.  Rough,  coarse,  or  unpleasant  to  the  ear; 

jarring;  discordant. 

"Th»  hnrth  niid  discordaot  Dot«s.  by  which  «av«f<i 
nati'Jiui  make  their  earlier  atteiupu  at  luiruiuuy.— 
Coffitn  :  Theol.  Ijig.  on  Jewiih  BUpentafiou. 

i.  Austere;     rough;     crabbed;     morose; 
peevish  ;  severe. 

"Leaving  har»h  miuttersAndqusrrelsomecomradM. 
—Maeautay  :  BUtt.  l£n{/.,  ch.  xxilL 

5.    Rough  ;    rude  ;    severe ;   unkiud ;  no- 
favourable, 

"  Ilii  1  EiimeneHJ  it[>eech  waa  not  harth  uor  chorltsh.** 
— .Vt-rfA  ■  Plufarch,  p.  WX 

*  barsb-resonnding.  a.  Grating  on  the 

ear.    (Sltakesp. :  Riciuird  11.,  i.  :i.) 

*  barsb-rude.  a.     Rough,  coarse,  rudfli 

(Shakcsp. :  Richard  If.,  iii.  4.) 

*  barsb,  v.i.    [Harsh,  a.]    To  Kumd  harshly ; 

tu  cn-ak.     (Stanyhurst.) 

*  barsb'-en,  v.t.   [Eng.  harsh;  -en.]  To  make 

harsh. 


barsb'-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  Jiarsh  ;  -ly.] 

1.  Sourly ;  roughly  or  unpleasantly  to  tlit 

piilate. 

2.  Unpleasantly  to  the  ear;  discordantly; 
gratingly. 

"  Botmda  harMhly  In  so  delicate  an  ear." 

Coteper  :  /letirctnent.  260. 

3.  Severely ;  austerely ;  morosely ;  peevishly ; 
unkindly, 

"He  makes  so  bold  witli  hU  nelgltlwur.  or  deals eo 
harMy  with  hiiu.'— Barrow :  Hermoiu,  vol.  i.,  ser.  U. 

barsb'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  harsh;  -wss.J 

1.  The  quality  of  being  harsh,  rough,  soar, 
or  hard  to  the  taste  ;  sourness,  sharpness. 

"Take  au  Rt>|>le  and  roll  it  upon  a  taMc  hard :  the 
rolhu^  doth  soften  aud  swi^eten  Uie  Iruit.  .  .  .  fur  ths 
nnemial  diatributiou  of  tiie  spirits  maketh  the  ^lars^ 
neu.  —Hacon. 

2.  Roughness  to  the  ear;  discordancy. 

"  If  they  differ  from  the  verses  of  others,  they  dlSte* 
for  ttie  wora«  ;  for  they  are  too  often  distiugoUued  by 
repulsive  HarthTiess." — Johnson:  Livt*  of  Vte  Pottag 
Hilton. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  touch. 


4.  Roughness  ;  crabbedness  ;    moroseness  ; 
peevishness ;  acrimony. 

"The   sternness    and   harthneta   of   his    nature.*-* 
Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  ii. 

bars-let,  s.    [Haslet.] 

barst,  bar's!,  s.    [Harvest.]   iScmtJch:^ 

barst-weed,  s. 

Bot.i  Ceiitaurca  Scabiosa. 

bar -Strong,    bore-stxdng.    s.     [Etym. 

doubtful.] 
liot. :  Pcucedanum  officinale. 

bart,  "barte,  *beort.  "hert,  *berte,  *, 

[A.S.  h£ort,  lieorot ;  cogn.  with  Dnt.  tiert;  IceL 
hjbrtr ;  Dan.  hiort;  Sw.  /ijort  ;  Ger.  hirAch; 
O.  H.  Ger.  himz,  and  allied  to  Lat.  cervis; 
WeL  canv  —  a  hart ;  Gr.  it4pa^  (keras)  =  a 
horn.]  A  stag  or  male  deer  which  has  attained 
the  age  of  five  years,  and  has  formed  the  sur- 
royal  or  crown-antler. 

•■  Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  aud  hind," 

Milton:  P.  L  .  xL  188. 

%  Hart  of  ten :  A  hart  with  ten  tinea  or 
branches  on  liis  antlers. 

bart-berries,  s. 

Bot. :  Vacciiiium  onyrtillus. 

bart's  balls,  s.  pi. 

Bot.:  Elaphomyces,  anascomycetousfangaL 

1  bart's-clover,  bart's-trefoll,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Common  or  Yellow  Melilot,  Jlfirii- 
Jotus  officinalis. 

bart's-eye,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Wild  Dittany. 

bart's-tongne,  harts-tongne,  s. 

But'Any : 

1.  A    fern,  Scohpendrium   ridgare,   having 


lato.  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U.  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine.  pit.  aire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sjrrian.     se.  oe  =  e:    ev  =  a.    au  =  kw. 


hartal— haschish 
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•Irtiplc  oblong,  liguhite  fioiuls,  with  the  bnse 
cordate;  lengtii  six  to  tighteen  inches;  llie 
sori  are  linear,  on  opposite  contiguous  veins, 
almost  conllnent.  It  is  found  on  shndy  banks 
and  cold  and  damp  situations  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  also  in  continental  Europe,  in  the 
west  of  Asia.  Siberia,  Japan,  and  the  north- 
west of  America. 

"  ffart'a-toiispto  Is  propagated  by  parting  the  rootn, 
and  atsu  by  aiied."—Jtorcimer :  Butbandry, 

2.  Ol/trsia  cervinn. 

3.  rolypodiwn  I'hyllitidis.     (Faxton.) 

har-tal»  har'-tall,  s.  [Hind,  hartal.]  One 
of  the  names  given  in  lndiatoorpinient(q.v.). 

liar t -be est.  har'-te-beest,  s.  [Dut.,  from 
Low  Ger.  hart ;  Dut.  hcrt  =  a  hart,  and  bcest 
=;  a  beast,  a  brute.] 

Zool. :  Alcephalus  Caavia,  the  commonest  of 
the  larger  antelopes  in  Southern  Africa.  It 
1b  of  a  gray-brown  coloui- ;  the  dorsal  line,  a 


HAUTBEEST. 

streak  on  the  face,  and  the  outside  of  the 
limbs,  Idack  ;  and  a  large  triangular  sj^ot  on 
the  haunches,  whitish.  It  lives  in  large  flocks, 
and  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
ttiat  of  the  ox.     It  can  be  domesticated. 

"Where  the  ^nu,  the  jnwelle,  and  the  hartrb^vst  ^ntxe." 
Priu'jlo :  Afar  in  the  fieaert. 
liart'-ber-r^»  s.     [Eng.  Mrt,  and  berry.] 

Bot.  :  The  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry,  Facci- 
nium  Myrtillus. 

liarf-crop,  s.     [Enj^.  hart,  and  crop.]     Tlie 
same  as  Hartberrv  (q.v.). 

har'-te-beest,  s.    [Hartbeest.1 

•  hart'-en,  t\t.    [Heahten.] 

hart-ine,  hart'-in,  s.    [Named  from  (Obery 
hart,  near  Gloggnitz,  where  it  occurs.) 

Min. :  A  white  resiu  separated  by  ether 
from  a  resin  derived  from  brown  coal.    (Dana. ) 

liart'-ite.  s.     [From  (Ober)kart,  and  suff.  -ite 
(iV(».)  (q.v.j.]     [Hartine.] 

^/(?7,.  .•  A  monoclinic  hydrocarbon,  melting 
at  74°  to  75".  Lustre  somewhat  greasy,  colour 
white.  Compos.:  carbon,  87  8;  hydrogen, 
12-2  =  100.  Found  in  a  fossil  pine,  Pinns 
acerosa,  from  the  Brown  Coal  of  Austria.  It 
is  akin  to  branchite  (q.v.). 

liart'-man-nite,  s.    [Named  after  the  miner- 
alogist. C.  A.  F.  Hartmaiiii.J 
Min. :  The  same  as  Breithauptite  (q.v.). 
hartS'-hom,  s.  [Eng.  Aarfs=hart's,  and  horn.] 
I.  Ordi)iary  Language: 

1.  Originally:  The  horn  or  antler  of  the 
hart,  Cervvs  elaphtts. 

2.  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  2. 

••  [Theyl  then  come  to  themselves,  ahiioat  or  quite ; 
Wliich  saves  mucU  hnrCshont,  ealta,  aud  spiiukliug 
ii*-ce&.'  Byron:  Iieppo,\xxx\\. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Hartshorn-plantain 
(q.v.). 

*2.  Pkar. :  Formerlymanyveryextraoi-dinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  attributed  to  the  horn's 
of  the  male  deer.  They  were  submitted  to 
dry  distillation  and  yielded  the  same  products 
as  bones,  c-onsisting  chiefly  of  ammonia  an<I 
volatile  bases.  The  liquid,  known  as  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  had  a  powerful  smell,  and  was  used 
in  nervous  comi»Iaints  and  fainting  fits.  The 
shavings  of  the  liorns  were  used  for  making 
jelly.     [Ammonia.]  * 

hartshorn-plantain,  s. 

Bot. :  Plantago  Coronopus. 


hart-wort,  s.  [Eng.  hart,  and  wort  (q.v.).'] 
Bnt.  :  The  umbelliferrms  genus  Tordyliuni. 
Tordylnnii  maxivium,  a  pinnatt-  plant,  with 
one  to  three  jtairs  of  pinnatitid  leaflets,  is 
fouud,  according  to  Watson,  as  an  alien  or 
denizen  on  heilge  banks  at  Eton,  Oxford,  and 
Isleworth.    [Tordvlium.] 

har'-tim-scar-iim,  a.  &  s.  [A  reduplication 
eitlier  IVoui  liart^,  v.,  or  scare.] 

A,  .-Is  adj. :  Giddy,  careless,  thoughtless, 
harebrained. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  giddy,  rash,  harebrained 
person, 

ha-rus-pi-ca'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  Low 
Ijat.  Imrusjilcatio ;  hantspex  =  adiviner among 
the  Etruscans  who  foretold  future  events  from 
the  inspection  of  entrails  of  victims.]  Divin- 
ation by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of 
victims. 

"  Banttpii-atinn  beloogs  among  the  lower  racea 
eepeemlly  ti.  the  Malays  and  Potyuesiana."  — Ti/Zur  ■ 
Primitive  Ciatu.re{m\).  i.  UL 

*  ha-rus'-px9e,  s.    [Ar^spex.] 

*  ha-rus'-pi^-j?,  s.    [Aruspict.] 

har'-vest,  'her-fest,  *  her- vest,  «.  &  a. 

[A.S.  boirfest  =  crop,  autumn  ;  cdgn.  with 
Dut.  herfst;  leel.  haiist;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hast; 
Ger.  herbst ;  M.  H.  Ger.  herbest ;  O.  H.  Ger. 
herpist,  fVom  the  same  root  as  Lat.  car2)o  =  to 
pluck  ;  Gr.  KapTros  (fcarpos)  =  fruit.  J 

A.  As  stibstantive : 

1.  Autumn,  the  season  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered  in  ;  the  seiison  of  reaping  and 
gathering  corn  and  other  grain. 

"  And  Sarvest  Bine^red  with  treading  (trapes." 

Holding:  Orid;  Metainorphoeet W. 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  and  gathered  in  ; 
the  crop  of  ripe  com  or  grain  gathered  into 
barns. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  labonr ;  the 

effect,  the  cnusequence. 

"  The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.'* 

Wordsieorfh:  Poet's  Epitaph. 

B.  As  adj.:  Of  or  pertaining  to  harvest; 
engaged  in  harvest. 

"And  let  them  be  merry  all  harvest  time  long," 
Tiifser:  Husbandry ;  Augutt. 

harvest-bells,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Gcntiana  Pnewnwiuiiithe. 

harvest-bug,  s. 

Zool. :  Leptus  (formerly  called  Acartis)  an- 
tnmnalis.  The  resemblance  to  a  bug  is  in  its 
depressed,  oval  body,  its  colour,  and  its  blood- 
sucking x^ropensities.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
genuine  hug ;  it  is  a  specie.s  of  the  order 
Acjirina.  In  certain  years,  in  autumn,  it 
abounds  on  grass  and  other  plants.  Climbing 
thence  it  gets  on  the  person  of  any  one  sitting 
down,  or  even  walking,  inserts  its  sucker  into 
the  body,  and  gorges  itself  with  blood.  Com- 
mon in  England.  Called  also  Trombidiuni 
autwnnale. 

harvest-feast,  s.  A  feast  made  at  the 
compltition  of  tlie  gatlicung  in  of  the  harvest. 

"  The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  wheD  he  came." 

Scott :  The  Poncho. 

harvest-festival,  s.  A  service  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  ingathering  of  *.l :e  har- 
vest, when  places  of  worship  in  which  sui-h 
services  are  held  are  decorated  with  harvest 
produce. 

harvest-field,  s.  A  field  from  which  the 
harvest  i-s  being  or  has  been  gathered. 

harvest-fly,  s. 

Eiitovi.  :  A  name  given  in  America  to  Cicada 
se])tendecim,  a  homopterous  insect,  which  ap- 
pears in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Stales  in  incredil>le  numbers  once  in 
seventeen  years.  It  is  erroneously  called  the 
Seventeen  Years'  Locust,  the  Cicadas  having 
no  real  affinity  to  the  Locusts.  It  spends  the 
seventeen  years  underground,  in  the  larval 
state. 

harvest-home,  s. 

1.  The  time  of  gathering  in  the  harvest; 
the  bringing  home  of  the  harvest. 

"  Ui3  cliiii  new  renpt. 
Shewed  like  a  atubblc  Imid  at  harfcsi-honur." 

Hha/ccsp. :  I  Benry  /»'.,  L  i. 

2.  A  harvest-feast. 

3.  The  song  sung  by  the  harvesters  at  the 
bar  vest- feast. 

*  i.  An  opportunity  of  making  gain,  or 
gathering  in  treasure.  (Shakesp. :  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  ii.  2.) 


harvest-hope,  s.'  Th-^  hope  or  prospec* 
of  a  hai-vesi ;  tin:  hoin-  of  any  gain  or  proUt. 

"AUfl  tluu  of  Ah  my  haro^si-inijm  I  hnvc 
Nought  reiipfd  l)ut  n.  wi-edn-  tAv\>  ot  cire." 

Spenser;  HhtpitftriU  Calendar;  Deo. 

harvest-lady,  a.  The  second  reaper  in 
a  row. 

harvest-lord,  s.     Tlie  first  reaper  in  a 
row  ;  the  head  ur  chief  reaper  at  the  liarvestL 
"  Orinit  h'troeit-lurd  more  by  n  i)eimy  or  two, 
T.-  c:iU  uii  \n«  ftllowa  the  bulU.T  to  ilo." 

Tusier:  Ilusbandrtf. 

harvest-louse,  5. 

Zool. :  Tlie  same  as  Harvest-buc;  (q.v.).  It 
is  neither  a  louse  nor  a  bug,  but  a  spider. 

harvest-man,  a. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  engaged  in  reaping 
and  gathering  in  the  harvest. 

"  Like  to  A  harvest'inari  thnt'a  tiuked  to  mow." 
Shakesp. :  Coriolmius,  L  9. 

2.  Zool. :  [Harvest-spiderJ. 

harvest -month,  s.  The  mouth  of  Sep. 
tenihfr. 

harvest-moon.  s.  The  moon  near  ita 
full  at  the  time  of  harvest,  or  abnut  the 
autumnal  equinox,  when  it  rises  at  nearly  the 
.same  hour  for  several  days,  owing  to  the  snuU 
angle  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  moon's  orbit. 

harvest-mouse,  s. 

Zool.  :  Mvs  messorius,  a  mouse  so  small  that 
White  of  Selborne,  who  first  discriminated  it, 
proposed  to  call  it  M.  miniimis,  and  Pallas 
M.  mimitus.  The  body  is  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  long,  the  tail  two  inches.  On  the  back 
it  is  of  a  colour  like  that  of  the  squirrel ; 
beneath  it  is  white  with  a  line  between  the 
colours.  It  is  found  in  harvest,  is  carried  into 
ricks  ;  it  makes  a  nest  of  blafles  of  wheat,  and 
brings  forth  about  eight  at  a  litter.  Found  in 
the  south  of  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Germany, 
European  Russia,  and  Siberia.  Called  also 
Micromys  viinutus. 

harvest-qneen,  s.  A  figure  or  image 
representing  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fi'uit.s, 
flowers,  &c.,  carried  about  ou  the  last  day  of 
harvest. 

harvest-spider,  harvest-man,  s. 

Zool. :  One  of  the  Pliahmgidae,  an  aberrant 
family  of  Spiders.    [Phalangid.^-] 

harvest -thanksgiving,  s.  [Harvest- 
festival.] 

harvest-tick,  s. 

Zoology : 

1.  The  Harvest-bug  (q.v.). 

2.  Any  small  spider  of  the  family  Leptida 
(q.v.). 

harvest-woman,  s.  A  woman  engaged 
in  |j;aUieiing  in  the  harvest 

har'-vest,  v.t.  [Harvest,  a.]  To  reap  and 
gather  in.  as  corn,  grain,  &c.,  for  the  food  or 
use  of  man  or  beast. 


har'-vest-er,  s.    [Eng.  harvest;  -<r.] 

1.  A  man  who  reaps  and  gathers  in  the 
harvest. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  grain  or  grass  ;  a 
reaper,  a  mower. 

harvester-cutter,  a.  One  of  the  sec- 
tion knives  of  a  harvester. 

llarvester-cutter  grijider:  A  machine  adapted 
to  the  grinding  of  tlic  section  kni\es  of  liar- 
vesters,  wliich  are  riveted  to  tlie  knife-liar. 

*  har'- vest-less,  a.       [Eng.   lutrrest  ;    -less.) 
Barren. 

"  Barvcstless  autnnius,  horrible  nsuts.'* 

Tennyson  :  Queen  -tAiry.   v.  L 

*harwe(I),  *har^rowe(l),tJ.t.  [Harrow, «.] 

'  harwe  (2),  *  har-rowe  (2),  v.t.    [Harry.] 

has,  i>(tf/.  0/ V.      [Have.]     The  third  pcrsoa 
singular  of  the  pres.  indie,  of  the  verb  to  Aace, 

has-been.  5.  Anything  old  or  ancient, 
as  a  custom.  &e. ;  especially  used  in  eominen 
dation  in  the  phrase,  a  good  old  Jias-beeng 
anything  past  its  prime.    (Scotch.) 

*  ha§'-ard-our,  s.    [Harzarder.] 

*  has'-ard-rie.  s.    [Hazardrv.] 
hasQh'-ish,  hash'-ish,  hash'-eesh,  c 


bSil.  h6^:  p^t.  jo^l;  cat.  9ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bench:  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,      ihg, 
-Olan.  -tian  =  slian.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious.  -cious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &.c  =  b^l.  deL 
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base— Hastings 


[Turk,  ami  Arab.)  An  intoxicating  dnismatie 
in  Tiirlipy  from  the  dried  leaves  of  lienii),  the 
sanu:  aH  the  Kast  Indian  Bhang  (q.v.). 

hashish  -  smoker*  «.  One  addicted  to 
the  (-lactiee  of  smoking  hashish, 

'■  They  arc  hnshish-gmokerg,  and  tln>  «ffect  of  tlilB  dnig 
la  t<>  britiK  thoui  inUi  a  stateof  exaltJitifHi.  pnAnfiiK  into 
utter  hMucnmUvti."~T!/lor :  Primttive Cuiture\mi), 
11.  379. 

•ha^e,  s.  <fev.    [Haze.] 

h&Sh,  v.t.     [Hash,  s.] 

1.  Lit.:  To  cut  or  chop  up  in  small  pieces  ; 
to  mince. 

"The  djahes  werei  trifltnt'.  Ttashedmui  coodlied  after 
their  way,"— A'nWj/H  .-  Mcmoirt,  Dec,  i.  1*179. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  make  a  hash  or  mesa  of  any- 
thing ;  to  spoil. 

hash,  s.  \0.  Fr.  hachU,  from  hach^^r  =  to  hack 
or  slice;  Ger.hacken;  Eng.  hock.] 

I.  Lit. :  A  dish  of  meat  chopped  or  cut  into 
small  slices ;  meat,  especially  such  as  lias 
already  been  cooked,  cut  into  small  pieces 
»nd  mixed  with  vegetables, 

II,  Figuratively : 

1.  A  mixture  or  second  preparation  of  old 
matter;  a  repetition. 

"To  rumhint«  over  those  Ti-ashet  of  absurdity  which 
were  disgusting  to  our  anccatora."— tfo/tfamdA;  Polite 
Learning,  ch.  xil. 

2.  A  fellow  that  neitlier  knows  how  to  dress 
nor  act  with  propriety  ;  a  sloven. 

"  A  set  o*  dull,  conceited  haihea." 

Burnt :  Epistle  to  J.  Lapratit. 

3.  A  mess  ;  confusion. 

^  To  settle  ojie's  liask :  To  do  for  one ;  to  de- 
feat one's  object. 

hash -eesh.  hash  -ish,  s.    [HAscaisH.] 

*hask,  *  haske,  s.  [Wel.  h^sg  =  sedge, 
rushes]  A  case  or  basket  made  of  rushes  or 
flags  ;  a  wicker  basket  for  carrying  fish,  &c. 

"  Phtebus,  weary  of  his  yerely  taske. 
Ystabled  hath  his  steedes  in  lowlye  laye. 
And  taken  up  his  inn  in  fishes'  hask,' 

Sjienser :  Shepheartia  Calender ;  tfov. 

*haske,  o.    [TIarsh.] 

t  hask'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  hisk,  and  wort."] 

Bot. :  Camjianuki  laiifolia. 
has'-let,  hars'-let,  s.  (A  contr.  of  hastelel, 
from  Fr.  hustUle  =  the  pluck  of  an  animal.] 
The  entrails  of  an  animal,  as  the  liver,  lights, 
heart,  &c,,  especially  of  a  hog,  used  as  human 
food. 

"Their  haalcfs  are  equal  to  that  of  a  hog,  and  the 
flesh  of  soineof  them  eats  little  Inferiorto  beef-steaks. ' 
—Cook:  Voyages,  bk.  1.,  ch.  iv. 

ha^'-lock,  has'-sock  (1),  a.  [A.S.  hats  = 
the  throat,  neck,  and  Eng.  lock.]  The  finest 
wool  of  tlie  fleece  of  a  sheep,  being  that  grow- 
ing on  the  halse  or  throat. 

hasp,  *  haspe,  *  hespe,  s.  [For  hapSy  from 
A.S.  hccpse  (as  aspen  from  A.S.  ceps);  cogn. 
with  Icel.  ]ies2m:  Dan.  haspe ;  Sw.  haspe ;  Ger. 
haspe  ■=■  a  hasp,  haspcl  =  a  staple,  a  reel,  a 
windlass.] 

1.  A  fastening ;  a  clamp  or  bar  fast  at  one 
end  to  an  eye-bolt  or  staple,  the  other  end 
passing  over  a  staple,  where  it  is  secured  by  a 
pin,  key,  button,  fore-lock,  or  padlock. 

2.  A  scarifier  for  grass  lands. 

3.  A  spindle  for  thread,  yam,  or  silk. 

4.  A  quantity  of  yam ;  the  fourtli  part  of  a 
spindle. 

^  Hasp  and  staple :  (Scotch  Law).  The  ancient 
form  of  entering  an  heir  in  a  burgage  subject, 
In  accordance  with  which  lie  was  made  to 
take  hold  of  the  hasp  and  staple  of  the  door 
in  token  of  possession,  and  then  enter  at  tlie 
door  and  bolt  himself  in,  the  transaction  being 
noted  and  registered. 

hasp'lock,  s.  A  kind  of  lock  in  which 
the  lia>i',  wliich  is  attached  to  the  trunk-lid, 
itself  rarries  the  means  of  locking. 

hasp,  *  hasp'-en,  v.^  [A.S.  hmspian.}  To 
fasten,  shut,  or  secure  with  a  hasp.    [Hasp,  s.] 

"  nas)it  in  a  tombril,  awkward  have  you  Hhined." 
Garth  :  Dlapentary,  v.  85. 

*  hasp-i-coU,  s.     [Harpsichord.] 

*  has'-sack,  s.    [Hassock  (2).] 
hass-a-gay,  s.    [Asseoai.] 

hassagay-tree.  s. 

JM. :  The  g-'Uiis  Curtisia,  one  of  the 
Cornaceie. 


%  Beech -leaved  Hassagay-tree:  Cnrtista  fa- 
(jirica.  It  is  from  the  Cape  of  Good  liopi', 
Tlie  name  ia  given  because  the  natives  use 
tlie  wood  in  the  n)anufacture  of  aasegais. 

has'-sock  (1).    h^A'-sack,  s.     [A  Kentish 
worri,     UenioU;  etym.  doubtful.] 

I'etrol.  :  A  Ioc;il  term  for  the  rubbly  sand- 
stones in  the  Hythe  beds  in  Kent.  They  are 
of  Lower  Greensand  age. 

has'-sook  (2).  *h^'-s6k»  s.    [Wel,  fu.^gug  = 
sedgy,  fruin  fiesg  =  sedge,] 

1.  Coarse  grass  growing  in  rank  tufts  on 
boggy  ground. 

2.  A  thick  mat  for  kneeling  on  In  church  ; 
a  small  stuffed  footstool  covered  with  cloth 
or  other  material. 

"  Buy  a  mat  for  a  bed,  bur  a  nut, 
A  hauoek  for  your  feet. 

teaum.  A  FleL  :  Night  Walker,  v. 

3.  Anything  thick,  bushy,  and  ill-arranged  ; 
a  besom.     {Scotch.) 

"  Th;tt  nv'cr  had  a  better  covering  than  his  aln 
shagify  hassockoi  Imir."— Scott:  Rob  Hoy.  c\\.  xxxlv. 

hast,   particip.  of  V.      [Have.]     The  second 
person  sing.  pres.  In- 
die,   of   the    verb   io 
have. 

has'-tate,    t  haa'- 

tat-ed,  s.    [hat.  has' 
tatiis  =  armed  with  a 
spear,  from  hasta  =  a 
spear.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as 

H ALBERT- HEADED 

(q.v.).  Tlie  leaf  shown 
in  the  illustration  is 
that  of  the  Sheep's 
Sorrel ,    Jtu  mex    aceto- 

scUa. 

has*  -  tate  -  ly,   adv. 

[Eng.  hastate ;  -ly.\ 

Bot. :  In  a  hastate 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  hastate 

halbert-shaped. 

hastately-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot. :  Between  lance-shaped  and  halbert- 
shaped.    (Fa^cton.) 

hastately-sagittate,  a. 

Bot.  :  Between  arrow-shaped  and  halbert- 
shaped.    {Paxton,  &c.) 

has-ta-to-,  'p  re/.     [Lat.  hastatus  =  armed  with 
a  spear.] 
Bot. :  Hastate  ;  Iialbert-shaped. 
hastato-lanceolate,  a. 

Bot.  :     Between    lanceolate   and    halbert- 
shaped,  as    the  leaf  of  Dicranium  varium. 
(London,  &c.) 

hastato-sagittate.  a. 

Bot. :   Between  arrow-shaped 
and  lialbert-sliaped,  as  the 
leaf  of  Arum  viaa/latum, 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

haste,    *  hast,  s. 

[U.     Sw.      hast     = 

haste,  hasta  =  to 

haste ;  Dan.  Iiast 

=   liaste,    haste 

=  to  haste ;  O. 

Fris.    hast    = 

haste  ;     Dut. 

haast  =  hast«, 

kaasteii  =  to 

haste  ;     Ger. 

hast  =  haste, 

Fr,  haste;    Fr.  h/ite.] 


HARTATO-SAOITTATE. 


Tiasten  =  to  hast«  ;  O, 
[Haste,  v.,  Hasten.) 

1.  Hurry,  speed,  celerity  of  motion,  des- 
patch, expedition,  swiftness.  (Applied  only 
to  voluntary  agents.) 

"  In  situAtious  where  the  action  seenu  to  require 
hagte." — Goldsmith  :  £ssays.  xv. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  urged  by 
business;  urgency,  hurry;  a  necessity  for 
huiTy  or  expedition  ;  want  of  leisure. 

"  '  No,  uo.  not  dead,"  she  answered  all  in  haste  .  .  . 
*  Most  8ure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  ia  not  dead,"  " 

Tettnyson:  GeraiiU  &  Enid,  1,391. 

3.  Undue  vehemence  of  mind ;  passion, 
precipitance. 

■•  I  said  in  my  Jtatte,  All  men  are  ILire."— P*.  cxv\.  It. 

H  To  viakti  haste:  To  be  in  a  hurry;  to  go 
or  act  with  haste ;  not  to  delay. 


haste,  has -ten  (ten  as  ^n),  v.t.  &  i. 
LMahtk.  .».  "The  form  hftsten  apjurars  to  be 
n(.thing  more  than  the  old  inlinitive  mood  of 
tiie  verb ;  the  pa,  t.  and  j.a.  par.  (Iiastened  or 
iaisltieil)  do  not  appear  in  early  authors. 
Strictly  siwaking,  the  form  luxslt  (pa.  t.  hasted^ 
is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  is  commoner  botfc 
in  Shakespeare  and  in  the  A  V.  of  the  Bible.* 
(Skeat.)'] 

A.  Trant. :  To  cause  to  huny ;  to  urge  or 
press  on  ;  to  push  or  drive  forward. 

"  Therefore  let'o  henoa. 
And  with  our  fail-  lutreaties  haste  them  ou." 

SItakcitp. :  CorioUtnui,  i.  L 

B.  Reflex:  To  make  haste,  to  Imrry  ;  to  be 
speedy  or  quick  ;  to  go  in  haste. 

"  Why  should  1  htute  me  theuyeT" 

iihake*ii. :  Sonnet  h\, 

C.  hUrans. :  To  huny ;  to  move  with 
celerity  ;  to  go  or  act  with  haste  or  speed  ; 
to  be  speedy  or  quick, 

"  Matilda  sees,  and  hattei  to  ipeak." 

ScoU  :  /iokebi/.  v.  12. 
H  To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  the 
general  idea  of  quickness  in  moving  towards 
a  jioint:  thus,  he  husteiis  who  runs  to  get  to 
the  end  of  his  journey.  Dispatch  implies  & 
I>utting  an  end  to,  a  making  a  clearance  :  w© 
disjiatdi  u  great  deal  of  business  within  a  given 
time.     (Crabb:  Eitg.  Syiion.) 

has'-ten-er  (t  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hasten ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  hastens  or  hurries: 
in  either  the  trans,  or  intraus.  use. 

2.  Domestic :  A  kitchen  stand  before  the  fire 
to  keej)  the  radiated  heat  around  the  joint 
which  is  being  roasted, 

hast'-er,    s.     [Eng.  hast(e):  -er,]     One  who 

ha-stes  or  hastens  ;  a  liastener. 

•  has-tlf;  •  has-tyf,  a.    [O.  Fr.  hastif,  from 

h<.u^te  =  liaste.]    Hasty,' 

"  Bichard  was  hoMtif."    Robert  de  Brunne,  p.  X77. 

*has-tif-ly,  arfy.  [Eng.  hastif;  -ly.]  Id  a 
hasty  manner  ;  hastily  ;  in  haste. 

*  has-ti-hood,  *  has-ti-hede,  s.  [Eng. 
iuisty ;  -hood.]     Haste;  hastiness. 

"  Fort-cli".-  of  hem  in  Itaatihedc 
i^lial  otiier  aiea  with  deathct  woumle." 

Gotoer  :  C.  A.  v. 

haa'-ti-ly,  *  has-te-li,  *  has~te-liche^ 
*  has-ti-li,    *  has-te-lyche,    '  has-tt- 

lie,  i-tdv.     [Eng.  histy ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hasty  manner  ;  in  haste  ;  in  a  hurry  ; 
speedily ;  with  haste. 

"  I  have  seen  some  who  have  run  hastily  forward."— 
Bunyan  :  Pilgrim  t  Progress,  pt.  iL 

2.  Rashly  ;  inconsiderately  ;  precipitately  ; 
without  due  thought  or  care. 

"  Too  hastily  pnt  an  Imagination  for  intuitive  know- 
ledge."—/.aw.'  Enquiry,  cfi.  L 

3.  Passionately;  vehemently;  with  passion; 
hotly. 

has'-ti-ness,  s.     [Eng.  hasty;  -ness.] 

1.  Haste  ;  speed  ;  hurry. 

2.  Hurry;  precipitation;  rashness  ;  want ol 
due  care,  thought,  or  preparation. 

*'  His  uumhers.  and  his  gravity,  I  have  as  far  imi- 
tated as  the  poverty  of  our  language,  and  the  hastineu 
of  my  iJerformauce,  would  aUow.  —Itryden  :  Pre/,  to 
Second  Miscellany. 

3.  Passion  ;  vehemence  ;  heat  of  temper. 

"Tliat  heat  and  haatineaa  which  waa  In  him  ml* 
liked."— P.  Eoliand:  Livius,  p-  96. 

hast'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Haste,  v.} 

A.,  As  j>T.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Hurrying ;  moving  or  acting 
hastily. 

2.  Hort. :  Coming  early  to  maturity.  (Set 
the  compounds.) 

C.  As  substantive : 

Hort.  :  A  fruit  coming  early  to  maturity. 
hasting-apple,  ^*:. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  apple. 
hasting-pear,  s. 

Hort. :  An  early  variety  of  the  pear. 

"The  large  white  and  green  hmtitigt  are  not  to  ht 
set  till  the  cold  is  over."~ilortimer  :  Husbandry. 

Hast'-ihg^,  s.  &.  a,  [Said  to  have  been  named 
after  Hastinge,  a  Danish  pirate,  who  com- 
manded 250  "ships,  with  which,  in  893,  he 
occupied  tlie  adjacent  regions,  building  the 
town.  (Dall'iway).  According  to  Kenible  it 
was  the  fortress,  and  probably  at  one  time 
the  town,  of  a  tribe  called  Haestingas.) 


fete.  Kit,  f&re,  amidst,  what.  Toll,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  :  go,  pSt; 
•r,  wore,  wplf,  worlc,  who.  son;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;   try,  Syiiian.    so,  oe==e;  ey  =  a.     qu  ^  kw» 
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A.  As  subst. :  A  town  in  Sussex,  seven  inilea 
N.W.  of  whirh  tlio  decisive  battle  of  Hastings 
waa  fought,  in  10G6.  It  la  Bixty-four  miles 
S.E.  from  Loiuloii. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  witli  tlie  [iliice  niontioned  under  A. 

Hastings  Sands,  s.  pi. 

1.  GeoL  :  ThemiddletUvision  of  tbeWealden. 
It  consists  of  saud,  cahnferous  grit,  cl;iy,  and 
shale.  The  tei'in  sands  is  soniewliat  of  a  mis- 
nomer— only  about  Jialf  the  strata  are  arena- 
ceous, the  rest  being  argillaceous  or  calcareous. 
The  whole  "Hastings  Sands"  are  from  400  to 
BOO  feet  thick.  The  several  beds  seem  to  have 
fcecn  deposited  in  water  moderately  deep  or 
even  shallow,  perhaps  as  a  gradually  sinking 
estuary.  The  upper  rook  is  a  calcareous  sand- 
stone or  grit :  one  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
formation  is  the  sand  rock  of  the  Hastings 
cliffs.  It  is  about  100  feet  thick.  It  is  not  a 
durable  building  stone. 

2.  Paloiont. :  Tlie  "  Hastings  Sands"  contain 
remains  of  Iguanodon.  the  Hyleosaurus,  Me- 
galosanrus,  Plesiosaurus,  Pterodactylus,  and 
other  extinct  genera  of  reptiles,  with  the 
modern  Chelonian  genera  Trionyx  and  Emys. 
The  fish  genera  are  Lepidotus,  Pycnodus,  and 
Hybodus ;  the  molluscous  ones  Melanopsis, 
Melania,  Palndina,  Cyrena,  Cyclas,  Unio, 
Corbula,  Mytilus,  Ostrea,  iic.  Plant  remains, 
Sphenopteris  gracilis,  &c.    {Lyell.) 

•hast'-ive,  o.    [O.  Fr.  hastif;  Fr.  hAtlf.] 

1.  Hasty ;  rash. 

2.  Ripening  early ;  forward  ;  early,  as  fruit. 

*hast'-ive-ness,    *  hast'-ive-nesse,   s. 

[Eng.  hastive  ;  -ness.]    Haste  ;  hastiness  ;  rash- 
ness.    (^Robert  de  Bruyin^,  p.  129.) 

hast'-y,  a.     (Eng.  7iasf(c):  -y:  Sw.   &  Dan. 
hasdij  ;  Dut.  haastig  ;  O.  Fris.  hastich,  hastig.] 

1.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  speed  ; 
speedy  ;  quick  ;  the  opposite  to  slow. 

"  The  hfuti/  multitude 
Admiring  entered.'  Milton  :  P.  I.,  i.  730. 

2.  Done  or  carried  out  hastily  or  hurriedly  ; 
cursory  :  as,  a  hasty  sketcli. 

3.  Acting  with  haste  ;  rash  ;  inconsiderate  ; 
eager ;  pi-ecipitate  ;  thoughtless  ;  the  opposite 
to  deliberate. 


*  4.  In  a  hurry  ;  pressed  for  time. 

"  Are  you  eoJuisty  f" 
Shak^sp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1. 

5.  Passionate  ;  irritable  ;  vehement ;  easily 
CKcited  :  as,  a  hast]i  temper. 


6.  Indicating  or  expressive  of  anger :  as, 
hasty  words. 

7.  Ripening  early ;  coming  early  to  maturity. 


hasty-footed,  a.  Nimble  ;  swift ;  mov- 
ing swiftly. 

"We  have  cbid  the  hatty.fonted  time." 
Shakeap. :  Midsummer  Wight's  Dream,  UL  2. 

hasty-pudding,  s. 

1.  A  pudding  or  thick  batter  made  of  flour 
and  milk  boiled  togr-ther. 

"Hasty-pudding  is  thy  chiefest  dish."     Doriet. 

2.  Oatmeal  and  water  boiled  together ;  por- 
ridge. 

3.  A  batter  made  of  Indian  meal  stirred  into 
boiling  water.    {American.) 

•  hasty-wltted,  a.  Rash,  inconsiderate, 
hasty. 

ll&t,  *  hatte,  s.     [A.S.  hmt ;  cogn.  with  Icel. 
iutUr;  Sw.  hait ;  Dan.  hat.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit.  :  A  covering  for  the  head,  having  a 
crown  or  top,  sides,  and  continuous  brim, 
made  of  cloth,  felt,  straw,  silk,  splints,  grass, 
&c.,  and  worn  by  nien  and  women  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  head,  or  as  au  ornament. 

"The  stuffa  and  hats  of  which  France  h.itl  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  \i\o\\o\>cAy ."—Macnulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch   vl 

2.  Fig. :  The  dignity  or  position  of  a  cardi- 
nal ;  from  the  broad-brimmed  scarlet  bat 
worn  by  cardinals. 

IL  Technically: 

1,  Tanning:  The  stratum  of  bark  on  the 
top  of  a  pile  of  hides  and  interposed  bark,  fil- 
ling a  tanpit. 

2.  Metall.  :  A  depression  in  the  tunnel- 
head  of  a  smelting-furnace  to  detain  the  gases. 


H  (1)  Tn  raise  the  liat  to  one,  •  To  give  one 
Die  hat :  To  take  the  hat  off,  to  salute. 

*'  I  safJ  uothing.  hatgav9i/oumyhat."—lfUt.  <ifCol. 
Jack  (1723). 

(2)  To  hang  *wj>  ojie's  hat  in  a  house :  To  make 
one's  self  at  homo  in  another's  house. 

(3)  To  7)(ws  round  the  hat :  To  ask  for  sub- 
scriptions, charity,  donations,  &c. 

hat-band,  s. 

1.  A  band  or  broad  string  round  a  hat, 

"His  coat  and  hat-hand  bUow  his  <juaIlLy," 

Stepney.-  Imilnrton  of  Juvtmal, 

2.  A  band  of  cloth  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  hat  in  sign  of  mourning. 

hat-block,  .';.  A  form  upon  which  the 
hat  is  finished. 

hat-blocking  machine,  s.  A  machine 
for  blocking  liats,  stretching  out  the  crown  by 
means  of  expansible  framework,  and  the  brim 
by  clamps. 

hat~body,  5.  The  entire  body  in  an  un- 
finished state. 

hat-box,  hat-case,  ».  A  box  or  case 
for  a  hat. 

hat-brush,  s.  A  soft,  dra^vn  brush  of 
horse  or  goat's  hair,  for  brushing  hats. 

hat-brushing  machine.  5.  A  machine 
in  which  brushes  are  used  to  equalize  and 
polish  tlie  nap,  pile,  or  exterior  fibrous  matter 
funning  the  surfaces  of  hats. 

hat-case,  s.    [Hat-box.1 

hat'Conformator,  s.  A  machine  of 
Fnncii  origin,  by  whi(Oi  the  shape  of  the  head 
is  ascertained.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  slid- 
ing arms,  radially  arranged  in  a  frame,  and 
carrying  sharp  points  at  their  upper  ends. 
When  applied  to  the  head,  the  arms  are  thrust 
outward  by  contact  witli  the  head,  and  assume 
a  position  corresponding  to  its  exact  conforma- 
tion. While  thus  held  an  impression  is  taken 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  pressed  upon  the  points. 
This  pa])er  is  trimmed  to  the  form  delineatt^d 
by  the  jioints,  and  becomes  a  pattern. 

hat-die,  s.    [Hat-mould.] 

hat-feltlng,  s.  a  mode  of  forming  hats 
by  placing  a  disc  of  felting  material  betwet-n 
surfaces  which,  by  a  rubbing  and  drawing 
aetion,  felt  the  fibres,  and  cause  the  hat 
gradually  to  assume  the  required  shape. 

hat-guard,  5.  A  string  to  prevent  the  hat 
being  lost  in  windy  weather. 

hat~measure,  s.  A  device  by  which  tlie 
size  of  the  oval  head-opening  is  ascertained. 
Usually  a  circular  graduated  rilibon,  the  ends 
of  which  slide  in  each  other.     [ Hat-conform a- 

TOR.J 

hat-money,  s.  Money  paid  along  with 
the  freight  to  the  master  of  a  ship  for  his  care 
of  the  goods ;  primage. 

hat-mould,  s.  The  die  in  which  a  hat  or 
bonnet  is  formed  or  shaped  by  pressing. 

hat-planking,  s.  A  finishing  felting 
operation.  The  hat-body,  being  basoned  or 
hardened  is  passed  through  a  cistern  contain- 
ing a  heated  acidulated  water,  and  between 
two  series  of  pressing  rollers,  by  which  the 
*  fibres  are  felted,  when  they  are  ready  for  the 
blocking. 

hat-protector,  a,  A  cover  applied  to  a 
hat  to  protect  it  in  inclement  weather  ;  a  hat- 
giiarii. 

hat-rack,  *..  A  piece  of  hall  furniture 
having  pegs  for  holding  hats. 

hat-stand,  hat- tree,  s.  A  standing 
hat-rack.     {U.  iS.) 

hat9h  (1),  *  bacche,  *  hacchen,  v.t.  h  i 

[Hatch,  ».] 
A.  Transitive : 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  produce  young  fl-om  eggs  by  incuba- 
tion, or  by  artificial  heat. 

"Those  particular  situntious,  lu  which  the  young, 
wheu  luttclied.  liud  their  appropriate  food." — Paley : 
Natural  Theology,  ch.  iviii. 

2.  To  quicken  by  incubation  or  artificial 
heat. 

"When  they  have  laid  auch  anamherof  ecgsasthey 
can  coiiveiiieutly  cover  and  hatch,  they  give  over  and 
begin  to  sit."— /r<iy  .-  On  the  Creation. 

n.  Figuratively: 
1,  To  produce. 


2.  To  contrive  ;  to  plot. 

"  The  evils  8he  hatch'd  were  not  effected." 

Shakeip. :  Cymbelina,  w.  f, 

B,  Intransitive: 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  To  produce  young  from  eggs  by  incubft* 
tion  ;  to  incubate. 

"  For  the  neiv*  wil  not  for  that  tyme  of  tlu-He  hlrdk 
[halcyoiisj  BitLiiin  mid  hat'-hhin  dtctjjte  lOls-uise]  h«r 
geietifl." — Joyv  :   iCxpusicion  of  Ifaniel.     {\'.\>.  Ded.) 

2.  To  produce  young  ;  to  come  to  maturity. 

"He  observed  clrcutuBtanceii  In  eggs,  wbUai  tbfly 
wore  hatrhiiig,  wliich  varied."— Aotf/*. 

•  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  produce  young  ;  to  brcpd. 

"Open  your  l>ee-hlve8,  for  now  ihey  hatch." — Evatyn! 
Kaleii'lariuin ;  April. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  advance  towards 
maturity  or  eff'ect. 

"  I  have  done  tttriinge  wonders : 
There's  more  a  hatching  too, 

ISeaum.  i  FU-t.  :  Spanith  Curate,  ilL 

h^t9h  (2).  v.t.     [Hatch,  s.]    To  close,  fasten, 
or  secure,  with,  or  as  with,  a  hatch  or  hatches, 

'"Twere  not  amifts  to  keep  our  door  hatiAedL."-' 
Shakesp. :  Pericles,  Iv.  2. 

hat9h    (3),    V.t.      [Fr;   hacher  =  to  hack,  to 
halich,  from  Ger.  kctcken  =  to  cut,  to  hack.] 

1.  To  shade  by  minute  or  fine  lines,  cross- 
ing each  other,  in  drawing  and  engraving, 
[Hatciung.J 

*  2.  To  engrave,  to  chase. 

'■  Why  should  not  I 
Doat  on  my  horse  well  trapt,  my  sword  well  hateht$' 
Iteautn.  A  Flet.  :  Bonduca,  fl. 

*3.  To  stain,  to  spot,  to  steep. 

"Thine  own  blond y  sword  cryed  out  against  thea, 
llalcht  iu  the  life  of  him  ;  yet  I  forgave  thee." 
ISenum.  i  FM.  :  Custom  of  the  Country,  T. 

hatgh  (1),  *hatche,  "hecche,  s.  [A.8. 
?iaca  =  the  bolt  of  a  door,  a  bar ;  cogn.  with 
Dut,  hek  =  a  fence,  a  rail ;  Sw.  hack  —  a  coop, 
a  rack ;  Dan.  hiKk,  luekke  =  a  rack ;  ht^kg' 
burn  =  a  breeding-cage  ;  hmkkefugl  =  a  breed- 
ing fowl ;  Ger.  hecken  =  to  hatch ;  hecke  =  ■ 
breeding-cage.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  A  bolt,  a  bar. 

"  Uecche,  hek.    Antica." — Prompt.  Pare. 

(2)  A  half-door,  a  wicket. 

"  In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch.* 

Shiikcs/i.  :  King  J-hn.  L  I. 

(3)  A  stop-plank  falling  in  vertical  groovet 
in  a  frame,  and  suj'porting  a  head  of  water  ii*. 
a  weir  ;  a  sluice-gate  ;  a  fiood-gate. 

(4)  A  grated  weir  for  a  fish-trap. 

(5)  A  shutter  to  cover  a  hatchway,  Of 
scuttle,  in  a  ship's  deck  or  warehouse  floor. 

(6)  A  bedstead. 

(7)  A  hollow  trap,  to  catch  weasels,  kc. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  act  of  hatching  or  producing  yotmc 
by  incubation. 

(2)  That  which  is  produced  by  incubation ; 
a  brood. 

(3)  The  act  of  plotting,  contriving,  o» 
hatching ;  a  plot. 

11.  Technically: 

1.  ^fin. :  An  opening  into  a  mine  ;  an  open- 
ing made  in  search  of  a  mine. 

2.  Naut. :  One  of  the  hatchways  or  open- 
ings in  a  ship's  deck,  or  the  passage  from  one 
deck  to  another. 

"  But  shaU  directly  saile  and  come  to  the  port  of  Um 
citie  of  Loudon,  the  place  of  their  right  discharge,  and 
that  uo  buike  be  broken,  hatvJtet  opened,  iiC."—Ba£Jb- 
luyt:   Voyaget.\.2^\. 

^  To  be  under  hatches  : 
1.  Lit. :  To  be  in  the  interior  of  a  ship,  with 
the  hatches  shut  down. 

*2.  Fig.  .■  To  be  in  a  state  of  ignominy, 
poverty,  or  depression. 

"He  assures  us  how  this  fatherhood  continued  tto 
course,  till  the  citptivity  in  Egypt,  aud  then  the  poor 
fatheihood  was  under  hatchet.  —Locke. 

hatch-bar,  s. 

Naut.  :  One  of  the  bars  by  which  the  hatches 
are  fastened  down. 

hatch-boat,  5. 

Naut.  :  A  kind  of  half-decked  fishing-boat; 
a  boat  with  a  hatch  or  well  for  holding  fish. 

hat9h  (2),  s.     [Hatch  (3),  r.]     A  minute  or 
fine  line  in  drawing  or  engra\'ing. 

"'Tia  almost  imi>ossibIe  to  imitate  every  Ai'ch.  and 
to  make  the  stnwks  of  exact  and  e«jual  dimeusiona.'^ 
£vetyn ;  Sciilptura.  ch.  v. 


hSh.  bo^;  pout,  ji$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  sh^Ji.    -tion,  -slon  -  shim ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhuu.    -cious.  -tious.  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  <i:c.  =  it^l,  d^ 
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hatchel— battle 


ll&tch'-el,  s.     (A  softened  form  of  hackle  or 
heckle.]    The  saine  as  Hackle  (q.v.). 
*  batchel-tooth,  "  betcIicU-tooth,  s. 

One  of  tlio  iron  tcelh  of  a  hiitchel  or  hackle. 

"  T>ie  flame  inuat  Ix'o  Iwttcr  kf-inlicil  with  httrMlt- 
teeth  ut  yxoiu'—f'  BoHand:  IHitiy,  bk.  xlx.,  cb.  L 

liat^h'-el,  '  bach-ell,  *  hetch-ell.  v.t. 
[Hatch EL,  s.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  hackle  or  heckle  flax ;  to  cleanse 
flax  or  liemp  with  a  liatrhcl. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lease,  to  worry,  to  annoy,  to 
heckle. 

bat9li'-el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  katclul;  -cr.l  One 
who  hatchels  or  hecldes  flax  ;  a  heckler. 

batfh'-er,  a.  [Eng.  Juitch  (1),  V.  ;  -er.]  One 
who  hatches  ;  a  contriver,  a  plotter. 

"A  great  hatcher  MvX  breeder  of  ^'MaluR^i."— Swift  : 
Tale  ^  a  Titb ;  A  Digymsion  cojioerning  Madness. 

h3.tch'-et,  *ha<ch'-©t,  s.  [Fr.  hachette, 
diniijj.  of  luidie  -  an  axe,  from  hacli£r  =  to 
hack.]  A  oue-hauded  axe  or  chopping-toul. 
[Hack,  v.] 

"  lie  was  tohaveforhispalnaa  AafcArf."— Dampter." 
Voyages  (^i.  168II. 

%  (I)  To  bvry  the  liatchet:  To  make  peace; 
to  become  reconciled. 

(2)  To  take  up  the  katdut:  To  make  war. 

(3)  To  throw  the  hatchet :  To  tell  lies  or 
fabnlous  stories.  In,  alliisTon  to  an  antrient 
game  in  which  hatchets  were  tlirown  at  a 
mark,  he  who  threw  the  greatest  distance 
"being  the  winnur.    (Braver,) 

hatchet-face,  s.  A  face  with  sharp  and 
promiaent  features  like  a  hatchet. 

"  An  ugly  l>eau  ndores  a  lialrJietface" 

Ih-yden.    (Todd.) 

hatchet-faced,  a.  HavinR^harpand  pro- 
minent featuies.  (Mucaiilay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  x.) 

hatchet-shaped,  a.  Having  the  shape 
or  fonn  of  a  hatchet ;  dolabriform. 

hatchet-vetch.  5. 

Bot. :  Biscrrnln.  a  i>apiUonaceoiia  genus  of 
the  sub-tribe  Astragalcie. 

hatchet-work,  s.  Work  done  with  a 
hat'ihet  or  axe. 

"  Thia  their  digging  or  hatchet-work  they  help  out 
by  fira"— Oampier."  I'oyages  {nii.  1083). 

bat9h'-et-tite,  hatgh'-et-tme,  s.  [Named 
after  a  chemist,  C.  Hatdiett.] 

Min. :  A  yellowisli- white  or  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  mineral,  sub-transparent  or 
translucent,  of  waxy  softness ;  sp.  gr.  0-0 ; 
Compos.:  Carbon,  S.V55 ;  hydrogen,  14"4d  = 
100.  Dana  places  it  m  his  paratHu  group  of 
minerals.  In  septaria  and  geodes  of  ironstone 
near  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  Wales;  in  Scotland 
near  Loch  Fjiie  ;  and  in  Moravia.    (^Dana.) 

h&t9b'-mg  (1).  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.  [Hatch  (1),  v.] 

bS.tch'-ing  (2),  pr.par..  a.,&Ls.    [Hatch  (2).  r.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  }xirticip.  odj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  Assuhstantwe: 

Engrav. :  A  terra 
applied  to  a  series  of 
lines  placed  closely 
side  by  side,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a 
uniform  tint  in  en- 
graving, and  laid  on 
by  the  strokes  of  thfl 
crayon  or  graver,  nt 
angles  more  or  less 
acute,  according  to 
the  degreeof  shadow. 
It  is  also  used    to 

jirnduce  some  of  the  shadows  in  fresco-painting, 
and  in  miniature  it  is  very  effective  when  well 
executed.     Often  called  Cross-hatching. 

"The  ahadea  and  bIi.-uIowb  belii^  thna  laid  broadly 
in,  the  hatching  is  to  be  proceeded  viih.'—Cattelit 
Technical  £ducator,  x,  5W0. 

h^t9h'-ment  (1),  s.  [Acomiptionofa/cA'Tneiif, 
a  shortened  fonn  of  atchievement  or  adiieve- 
ment  (q.v.).] 
Jler. :  Tlie  same  as  AcHiEVEStESr  (q.v.). 

"  By  pulliii^  down  eevervl  atchlevements  (commonly 
CsilviS  hiUchnw]ttil."-~}yood  :  ^atti  Oxvit.. 

*hat9h'-ment  (2),  «•     (Eng.  hatch  (3),  t.  ; 
-me»/.]    An  oiTiamenton  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

"Five  mnrkB  lu  hntchmentt  to  adorn  thfa  thigh.* 
Hcuum.  *  Flft.  :  Scornful  LaUp,  11. 


HATCUING. 


hAt9h'-Way,  s.     (Eng.  hatch,  a.,  and  way.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  An  opening  Ui  the  floor  of  a 
warehouse  for  tlie  passage  of  goods. 

2.  ShipbuiUl. :  One  of  the  large  square  open- 
ings in  the  deck  of  a  ship  whereby  freight  is 
hoisted  in  or  ont,  and  access  is  had  to  the  hold. 

hatchway-screens,  «.  pi. 

Naiit. :  Screens  or  pieces  of  thick  woollen 
cloth  put  round  the  hatchways  of  a  man-of- 
war  during  an  engagement.  Also  called  fire- 
screens. 

bate  (1),  *  hat-en,   *'hat-l-on,   'bat^ye, 

I'.  [A.S.  luUiaii ;  cogn.  with  Uut.  haten  ;  1c<jL 
?iata;  Sw.  huta;  Dau.  iiade;  Goth.  iuUJaii, 
hatan;  Ger.  Juissen.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  dislike  exceedingly  ;  to 
abhor,  to  detest ;  to  have  or  feel  a  great  aver- 
sion to. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  onposltlou  did  not  fenr  him 
enouKb  to  liate  him."— JUacaulay : Bist.  £nff.,  ch.  xxv. 

2.  Script. :  To  like  or  love  less. 

"  If  niiy  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  father  and 
mother."— Z.uA«  xiv.  26. 

1[  To  liaie  is  a  personal  feeling  directed 
towards  the  object  independently  of  its  quali- 
ties ;  to  deted  is  a  feeling  independent  of  the 
person,  and  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  Hem-eit  is  that  one 
hates,  but  not  detests^  the  pereon  who  has  done 
an  injury  to  one's  self;  and  that  one  detests, 
rather  than  hates,  the  person  who  has  done 
injuries  to  others.    {Crabb :  Eng.  Syrum.) 

hate,  8.  [A.S.  hete ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haM ;  Icel. 
hatr;  Sw.  hat;  Dan.  itad;  Goth,  hatia;  Ger. 
hass.}  Great  or  extreme  dislUte  or  avereion  ; 
hatred,  detestation. 

**  Love  shows  all  changes— /raf«.  Ambition,  Guile, 
Betray  no  fuxther  tlian  the  bitter  Giuile." 

Hyron  :  Coraalr,  L  10. 

•hate  (2).  *  hat-en,  *baite.  v.t.&L   1A.S. 

hdtati;  O.  Low  Ger.  hetan;  O.  Fris.  hcta  ; 
Goth-  haitan;  IceL.  Iieitu;  O.  H.  Ger.  iieizan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  promise. 

"  Yet  ich  wule  h/tten  mare,"       Layamon.  23,384. 

2.  To  bid,  to  order. 

"  Bit  deth  that  mon  hit  Jiot.' 

Otel  i  yightUisaU,  779. 

B.  Intrans  :  To  be  called  ;  to  be  named. 

"  The  furste  doughter /i«K«  merci.' 

Castel  of  Love.  300. 

*  bate'-a-ble.  *hat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  Aa(c; 
-ahU.]  Capable  or  deserving  of  being  liated  ; 
hatefuL 

"  A  most  notable,  qacstionahle,  hatabJe,  lovable  old 
IdarquiB."— CaWi/Z«.-  AliscOL,  Iv.  73. 

bate'-ful.  *hate -full,  a.  [Eng.  hate;  -fuUJ).'] 
1.  Causing  hate,  aversion,  abhorrence,  or 
detestation  ;  odious,  detestable,  abominable. 
"  Helen's  beautie  hau-full  unto  thee" 

Surrey:   I'irgile ;  jEnetsli. 

*  2.  Feeling  hatred ;  expressing  hate ;  malig- 
nant, malevolent. 

"  Hide  thee  from  their  hattfult  looks." 

Shakesp. :  2  Beiiry  r/.,  iL  4. 

hate'-ful-l3^,  a/lv.     [Eng.  hateful:  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hateful  manner ;  so  as  to  excite  hate, 
aversion,  or  detestation ;  odiously ;  abomin- 
ably, 

2.  In  a  manner  exhibiting  or  expressive  of 
hate  ;  malignantly,  malicionsly. 

"  WTiat  cause  is  there  then  whye  vntyl  this  dnye 
the  Jewes  so  maliciously  and  hal^uUy  [lersecute  mef  " 
—  UdaX:  GalaOhiam,  v. 

hate'-ful-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hateful  i-tix^.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hateful ;  odiousness, 
abomiuableness,  malignancy. 

"  "Weighing  the  small  hatefulneas  of  their  quarrel. *" 
Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk.  UL 

*hate'-less,  *bate-les,  a.  [Eng.  /lafe; 
-less.]    Free  from  hate. 

■■  Pbalantus  of  Corinth,  to  Amphl.'ilas  of  Arcndln, 
Beiideth  the  frreetiug  of  a  hatelea  enemy,' -^Sidney : 
Arcadia,  bk.  ilt 

hat'-er,  5.  [Eng.  hat(e) ;  -er.]  One  who  hates 
or  detests ;  a  detester ;  an  abhorrer. 

'*  Bather  a  hater  of  the  pmce  I  offer." 

Beaum  A  Flet:  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  Iv. 

hat-er-al,  hat-rael,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A 
dirty,  confused  heap. 

*  hater-el,*  hat-er-eUe.*  hat-reel,*  bat- 
relle,  s.  [O.Fr.  iiaterel.]  The  crown  of  the 
head ;  the  neck. 

■■  Hvr  cyen  ware  sette  behynde  hire  JtntreUe,' 
De  Deij'uHeviUe  :  PiVjrimage  of  Lyf  ^f  ManJiode,  If.  49. 


[Eng.  hate; 


* hate'-sonxe,  'hate-sum,  a. 

-&ome.]     Hateful.     (}Vydige.) 

*  bath,  pfiTt  of  V.  [Have.1  Tlie  third  i>eraon 
8»ng.  present  iudlc.  of  the  verb  to  iiave,  (Noti 
only  used  in  devotion  or  poetry.) 

baf-less,    a.     [Eng.  hat;  -Uss.}    Having  no 

hat;  deiititnte  of  a  hat. 

KingtUgt  Alton 

bat'-mak-CT,  «.     [Eng.  ftu/,  audmaJl*r.J   One 

who  make.s  hats. 

batmaker's  battery,  «, 

Hat-maJcing :  A  large  boiler  with  a  surround, 
ing  set  of  benches  for  a  number  of  workmen. 
The  water  has  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  felt  tlie  fur  more  readily. 

ba'-tred,  *ha-tred-en,  *  ba-ter-cd-y«, 
*ha-trede,   s.      [A.S.  hete  -   hate;  suff. 

nisden  =  law,  state,  condition.] 

L  A  feeling  of  exceeding  dislike  or  aversion  ; 
hate,  detestation,  abhorrence,  repuguaoce. 
"  To  feel  the  force  ul  hatred  <>r  o(  love." 

Bp.  Bolt :  Satires.  It.  L 

2.  ni  will ;  malevolence ;  antipatky  ;  na- 

cour ;  aversion. 

"The  hatred  of  'sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  at  uaUoB  te 
nation."* — Macauiay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

baf-ted  (1).  o.  [Eng.  Aai; -ed.l  Wearing  or 
covered  with  a  hat. 

"  It  is  as  e.-uy  war  unto  a  dutcbesi. 
Aa  to  &  hatted  tlnme.** 

Tourneur:  Bevenger'i  Ttagedgt  L 

haf-ted  (2),  hat-tit,  a.  [Scotch  hat  =  hot; 
-€(/.]    Heated,  hot. 

batted-kit,  hattit-kit,  ».  A  mixture 
of  milk  wann  from  the  cow,  and  buttermilk. 

"He  h.ia    spilt  the   h'ttted-kitt    that  was   for   the 
tnattter's dinner."— ^$caK  ■'  Brideof  Lamrnermovr.  cti.  xL 


Hat'-tem-xsts,  s.  pi.  [Kamed  from  their 
founder,  Pontian  Van  Hattem,  a  Dutch  divine.] 
Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century.  Hattem  xa 
said  to  have  denied  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  allirmed  that  In 
his  teaching  he  simply  si^Tiified  to  us  that  there 
was  nothing  in  us  which  could  offend  God, 
and  iu  this  way  he  made  us  just.  Also  that 
God  punishes  men  by  their  sius,  not  for  their 
sins.  The  sect  afterwards  disc^irded  the  first 
name  of  Hatteniists.  {Mosheim:  Ch,  Hist.^ 
ch.  xvii.,  sect.  11,  pt.  2,  §  ^.) 

bat'-ter,  v.t.  [Cf.  Low  Ger.  v^haddem  =  to 
entangle.]    To  harass. 

*■  He's  Aa(/CT-'d  out  with  penance."    Grydm.  {Todd.\ 

hat'-ter,  5.  [Eng.  hat;  -er.J  A  maker  or 
seller  of  hats. 

hat-ter'-l-a,  s.  [Xatimzed&omUaoridui/eni;. 

{Graij :  Zoo'l.  MiscelL,  June,  1842,  p.  72.)] 

Palosont. :  A  genus  of  reptiles,  now  called 
Sphenodou  (q.v.), 

bat-ti,  t  khat-ti,  s.ka.  [Turk.,  from  Arab. 
Jihatt  =  a  line,  a  stripe,  a  character,  an  epistle, 
handwriting.  ]    (See  the  compounds.) 

hatti  -  hmnayun,    khatti  -  bumay- 

nn,  s.  An  edict,  being  a  few  words  in  the 
Sultan's  handwriting,  commanding  it  to  be 
put  in  execution  (Cata/agd).  HuniajTin  is 
Arab.  =  blessed.  The  term  hatti-hnmayun 
is  occasionally  used  in  connection  with  the 
Sultan's  decrees  regarding  the  rights  of  his 
Christian  subjects, 

hatti-scherlfi^  s.  A  decree  emanating 
directly  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  sub- 
scribed with  these  or  similar  words,  *'  Let  ray 
order  be  executed  according  to  its  form  and 
import."  These  words  are  u.sually  written  in 
ornamented  characters.  A  liatti-scheritTdift'ers 
fi-om  a  firman  in  being  irrevocable.  Scheritl 
is  Turkish,  from  Arab,  sharif  =  great,  grand, 
magnificent,  illustrious. 

%  A  Hatti-scheriff  was  sent  forth  on  June 
6,  1S53,  confirming  the  righta  of  the  Greek 
Christians. 

hat-ting,  s.    [Eng.  hat ;  •iny.l 

1.  Tlie  trade  or  business  of  a  hatter;  the 
making  of  huts. 

2.  Stuff  for  making  hats. 

h^t'-tle,  *  betel,  a.    [A.S.  hool «  malIgDuit» 

eviLJ    Wild,  skittish. 


fite,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fSU,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  tbdre; 
ar,  wore*  w^lf,  wdrk«  who,  son ;  mute,  cuh^  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p6%, 
Sjrrian.    ae.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qil  =  itw« 


iiattock— haust 
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lt&t'-tdck»  £.   [Prob.sdituin.of /u(^.]   Auhock 
or  stuuk  of  coriu 

*  bau'-bergh.  s.    [Hauberk.] 

bau'-berlE,  *  haw'-berk,  9.    [O.  Fr.  haw 

here,  halberc,  from 
O.  H.Ger./uW.s6tcc» 
halsberg,  frotti  lulls 
=thQ  neck,  bergan 
~  to  protect.)  A 
coat  of  mail,  some- 
times witljnut 
sleeves,  forriu'd  of 
steel  rinfiis  intcr- 
woven.  The  illu.s- 
tration  is  from 
Harl.  MS.  i;«03 
(circall70),an(l  re- 
prest'iits  Ooliiilli. 

•'Uc\m.noThauberte» 
twlatei)  iiiftit. " 
Orau.-  The  BaTd.    CMAUCE 
'  OR  Ltc, 

haud^r.t.  [Hold.]  ""^^^^t' 
haud'-ingp  «. 

[HOLDINO.] 

,     ^         _.      ,  HArBLUK, 

nau  -  er  -  ito  (au 

as  <^),  3.  [Named  after  Hauer,  who  de- 
scribed it.] 

Min. :  An  isonietricmetallic-looUing  mineral, 
generally  crystallizing  in  octahedroiis,  tliough 
sometimes  in  globular  clusters.  Colour  red* 
dirt-brown  or  brownish-black,  lustre  some- 
what adamantine.  Comixjs. :  sulphur,  537  ; 
manganese,  46*3  =  100.  Found  at  Kalinka  iu 
Hungary, 

baugh  (gh  guttural),  s.  [A.S.  haga=a,  field, 
a  iit-'dgo  ;  Icel.  k<'gi ;  Ger.  hage  =  an  enclosecl 
meadow.]  Low-lying  rich  lands  ;  lands  which 
are  occasionally  overflowed. 

"Oh  Bweetare  Coiln's  ftawi/Rs  an'  woods." 

Bums:  Tu  W ilUatn  Hhnjtmn. 

*haugbt  (;7ft  silent),  *  haulte,  *  haute,  a. 

[O.  Fr.  hauU,  halt ;  Fr.  haut,  from  Lat.  alius 
=  high.]    [Haughty.] 
L  Haughty,  insolent,  proud,  arrogant, 
"No  lord  of  tbiQe,  tbou  haught  itisultiiw  mnn.' 
Skakes)}.  :  lUchurdll^  iv.  L 

2.  Noble.    {Byron:  Parisina,  Tn'ni.  45.) 

•  baugbt'-le  (gh  silent),  o.    [Haughtt.] 

baaght'-i'l3^  (gh  silent),  •  hante-Iy,  adv. 
[Eng.  futnghty ;  -??/.)  In  a  haughty,  proud, 
fcrrogant,  or  disdainful  manner;  arrogantly, 
disdainfully. 

"Then  hautjtttSg  witb  Rome  her  greatness  mate." 
Houv:  Luoan,  viii.  457. 

baugbt'-i-nessC^Tt  silent),  *  hant-l-nesse, 

s.  [Fr.  hautin -ness  =  haiittin -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  haughty ;  arrogance ; 
pride  mixed  with  disdain  for  others. 

"He  bManie  nngrntefully  haughty  at  a  inomenk 
when  hau'ihtiness  must  bring  on  hiui  at  once  denaion 
ftudrain.  —Macaulay :  BisU  Eng.,  cli.  ix. 

banghf -St  (nh  silent),  *  haaght-ie,  *  baut- 
ain,  ^  baut-eyn,  ^'baut-ein,  a.    [O.  Fr 

iumtalii^  kaultaifi,  from  haut,  halt  =  high ; 
Lat.  altus,] 

•  1.  High,  lofty. 

**  At  bis  hdughtie  helmet  making  mark." 

Spenaer:  F.  V..  L  IL  19. 

*  2.  Bold  ;  of  high  or  gi-eat  hazard ;  adven- 
turous.   {Scott:  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel^  vi.  24.) 

3.  Proud,  arrogant,  insolent,  disdainful, 
supercilious. 

**  How  the  same  man  could  be.  In  the  same  week,  so 
Aauj^Ujraiid  so  mean." — Alacaulay :  Bitt.  Ejvj.,q\\.  Iv. 

4.  Proceeding  from  or  expressing  excessive 
pride,  disdain,  or  arrogance. 

"  Those  high  aiul  hawjhty  seutbueuts  ■ . .  were  to  be 
letdown  gnidujdly."— £u*A«;  J^rcsciU  Disvoncentt. 

baul,  *  ball,  v.t.  &.  u  [Essentially  the  same 
word  as  hale  (q.v.),  which  is  tiie  older  form.] 

A.  Tram. :  To  pull,  diag,  or  hale  with 
force  ;  to  transport  or  move  by  dragging. 

"  Romjvlovuig  iiilsa 
la  Tuzulecl  abuut  iu  g:iIUiitry  ruLiisf 

Thomson:  Autumn,  603. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Ofd.  Lang, :  To  pull,  drag,  or  haul  with 
force. 

2.  Navt. :  To  alter  the  course  of  a  ahlp ;  to 
change  the  direction  of  sailiug. 

"  I  Immediately  ba'iled  op  for  it.  and  foond  It  to  he 
an  Ulaud."— Coofc  .■  J^irst  Voyage,  bk,  1..  ch.  vH. 

S  For  the  difTc-ence  between  to  haul  and  to 
draw,  see  Duaw. 


t  (1)  To  ItAiul  about : 

Ropc-nuiking :  In  forming  a  short  cable-laid 
rope,  to  make  one  stnind  long  enough  to  be 
twibted  into  thife,  or,  if  four  strands  be  re- 
quired, to  make  it  kmg  enough,  to  be  twisted 
Into  two,  with  an  eye  at  tlie  lower  end  for  a 
stay.     {Oglhne,  Isted.) 

(li)  To  haul  in  with : 

Natit. :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
approach  more  closely  to  an  object. 

(3)  To  haul  off: 

Naitt, :  To  sail  close  to  the  wind,  in  order  to 
get  farther  away  from  au  object. 

(4)  To  haul  over  Vie  coaU:  To  bring  to  task  ; 
to  reprimand. 

(5)  To  haul  round : 

Naut.:  To  shift  to  any  point  of  the  compass. 
(Said  of  the  wind.) 

(6)  To  haul  the  u' bid  : 

Naut. :  To  turn  tlie  head  of  the  ship  nearer 
to  that  point  from  wliich  the  wind  blow.s, 
by  arranging  the  sails  more  obliquely,  bracing 
the  yards  further  forward,  hauling  tlie  sheets 
more  aft,  &.c. 

b^Ul,  5.    [Haul,  v.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  The  act  of  dragging,  drawing,  or  pulling 
with  force.    {J'homson:  A  utuinn,  5i7.) 

2.  A  draught  of  a  net :  as,  To  take  so  niaHy 
fish  at  a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  at  a  haul ;  hence, 
that  which  a  person  gains  or  receives  at  one 
time. 

II,  Rope-maJdng. :  A  bundle  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pamllel  yarns  ready  for  tiirring. 
Being  dipped  in  a  tar-kettle,  the  haul  is 
dragged  through  a  grijp,  gape,  or  sliding 
nipper  which  expresses  the  superfluous  tar, 

bauV-age,  ».    The  act  or  process  of  hauling, 
or  the  charge  therefor. 

*  baul^b,  s.    (See  the  compound.) 

baulch-backed,  a.  [?]  See  extract  under 

Guixv  (1).    [Hl'lluv.] 

bauld,  s.    [Hold,  s.] 

hauV-er,  s.     [Eng.  haul;  -er.)     One  who  or 
that  which  hauls  or  drags  :  specif. : 

1.  A  fisherman  who  hauls  a  cast-neb  to  the 
shore. 

2.  A  man  engaged  in  drawing  ore  fiom  a 
mine. 

baulm    (1)  {I  silent),    •  balm,   *  baiim, 

^bawme,  s.  [A.S.  healvt,  in  tlie  compoaiid 
healm-streaiu ;  cogu.  with  Dut.  halm  =  stalk, 
straw  ;  Icel.  hdlmr;  Dan.  &  Sw.  haltn;  Euss. 
soloma;  Lat.  culmus  =  a.  stalk;  Gr.  KoAajLio; 
{kalamos)  =  a  reed.] 

1,  The  stem  or  stalk  of  grain,  or  of  pease, 
beans,  &lc. 

**  The  haume  is  the  strtw  ot  the  wheat  or  the  lie" 
liuscr:  BiultuJidrie,  Ivii.  16. 

2.  Straw,  dry  stalks  of  corn,  &^ 

*baimce,  v.f.    [Enhance.]    To  raisei,  to  ele- 
vate, to  enhance,  to  increase. 

bauncb,  ^hancbe,  ^baunche.  s.     [Fr. 

haache ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  anca,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
enchd,  einchd,  ancka  =  the  leg ;  allied  to  O. 
H.  Ger,  enckila  =  the  ankle.] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Tlie  hip ;  that  part  of  the  body  between 
the  ribs  and  the  thigh.  In  butcher's  meat  the 
leg  and  loin  cut  in  one  piece. 

"The  best  pickle  for  a  walnut  or  sauce  foranAauncA 
of  veuiGOii." — Addinon:  Spectator,  No.  48i 

•  2.  The  rear,  the  hind  part 

*'  Thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  iu  the  haunch  of  wiuter  siuga." 

^htti:esp. :  2  Benry  /»'..  iv.  4. 

IL  Arch. :  Tlie  shoulder  of  an  arch  between 
the  crown  and  the  springings.  Also  called 
fiank,  haund,  or  hance, 

baunched,  a.    [Eng.  haunch;  -ed.]    Having 

liauuches. 

baunt,  *  bant-eu,  •  baunt-en,  v.t.  &  i. 
[O.  Fr.  Muter  =  a  word  of  doubtful  origin  : 
according  to  Skeat  probably  from  a  Low  Lat, 
*  avibito  =  to  go  abimt,  from  Lat.  ambitus  =  a 
going  about] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  often  or  much 


to ;   to    visit  or  attend   frequently    or   aw- 
tomarily, 

"Thf!  Teninle  pate,  which  the  vulgi»r«  p-oide  o«l| 
BeiuitifuU,  lur  that  •wiu^  oiiMt  iMutUtd.'  —  VUtU: 
Actcs  lii. 

*2.  To  practise,  to  pursue,  to  follow  cu»- 
toniarily. 

"  Yoiige  folk,  tliat  Tmuntedtn  foUe, 
Afl  has&irl,  riut"  CJtaucer:  C.  T.,  13,8M. 

*  3.  To  accustom  ;  to  make  used  or  accu«- 
tomod. 

"  ffiiunte  thlfrflf  to  pltee."*—  tVyclUr"  ■  I  Tim.  iv. 

4.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  ghost  or 
s])irit ;  to  ajiitear  in  or  about  a  particular 
I'lace  as  a  sjiectre. 

"  Kuow.  mighty  prince,  thoHe  venerable  woude. 
Of  old,  were  hauntfU  by  tlie  Silvan  goils," 

put:   VirgU;  ^ncUlrm. 

5.  To  attend  or  cling  to  constantly. 

"The  souniling  catarvct 
Baunletl  me  like  h  prLssioii." 
fVoriUuKirlh  :  On  /Ic-viailhtg  Oie  Bankt  of  t?U-  fVya. 

*  H.  Intrajis. :  To  frequent  or  resort  often 
or  customarily  to  a  place  ;  to  hover  abuut 

"The  savnge  brute  tliat  haunts  in  woods  remwt^." 
Jioure :  Ta-mertanf^,  li.  L 

1[  For  the  difference  between  to  hmtnt  ao4 
to  frequent,  see  Frequent. 

baunt,  5.    [Haunt,  v.] 
"  1.  Practice,  use. 

"  Of  clotli  making  ehe  hndde  Bwlche  an  haunt. 
She  piisaed  hem  of  Iprca,"       ChaiK^er :  C.  T..W>, 

*  2.  The  habit,  practice,  or  custom  of  being 
in  or  frequenting  a  certain  place. 

"The  haunt  you  have  got  about  the  ooortfl  wIU 
owf  dny  ur  auother  bring  your  family  tu  beggary."^ 
A  rbuthnot. 

3.  A  place  to  which  a  person  often  or  cua- 
tomaiily  resorts, 

"Hehadfitf, 
Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tt^uderiieaB, 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bk-  IL 

4.  A  pl;*ce  where  abstract  qualities  are  wont 
to  exhibit  themselves.    {Poetimlly.) 

"  The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  feiir." 

Tennyson  :  In  Memuriam,  cijE. 

'^baiinte,  v.t.    [Haunt,  v.} 

baunt'-er,  s.  [Eng.  haunt;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  haunts  or  ftequeuts  a  paiticuiar 
place. 

"The  vulgar  sort,  such  aswere?kaun(«rTOf  theatrea.'' 
-■yVotton:  Hemniui.  p.  S-L 

bau'-ri-ent,  a.  [Lat  hauriens,  pr.  par.  kA 
luLurio  =  to  draw.] 

Her. :  A  term  applied  to  fishes  when  placed 
pale-ways  or  ui>ri'/ht,  as  if  putting  their  heads 
out  of  the  water  to  draw  or  suck  in  air. 

baiirl  (((  silent),  v.t.   [A  variant  of  hurl  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  drag,  to  trail,  to  draw.  {Burns:  Sal* 
loween.) 

2.  To  loiigh-cast  a  wall  witli  lime. 

bause,  balse,  5.    [Hauj.) 

bans'-man-ize,  v.t.  [After  M.  Hai«n»an, 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  under  Napoleon  JU., 
undor  wliose  superintendence  the  greatest  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  City  of  Paris, 
wide  streets  and  noble  buildings  beingerected 
on  the  site  of  old  and  dilapidated  houses.]  To 
imi>rove  by  the  carrying  out  of  public  works. 

"Now  relieved  from  the  cost  ot  hauatnanUing  bll 
capital."— 7't?)it-^,  April  11.  ISTI. 

baus'-man-nite,  $.  reamed  after  Professor 
Hausmaun,  author  of  a  Handbook  of  Min- 
ei'alogy.] 

Min. :  A  tetragonal  mineral,  generally  crys- 
tallizing in  octahedrons.  Hardness,  5  to  5'5  ; 
sp.  gr.,  4*7  ;  lustre,  sub-metallic  ;  colour, 
browuish-black,  streak  chestnut  brown.  Com- 
I'os.  :  Manganese,  72*1 ;  oxygen,  2T'9  =  100. 
Found  iu  Thuriugia,  in  the  Harz,  iu  Peousy^ 
vanio,  ii:c. 

bausse,  5.    [Fr.] 

Gun. :  A  kind  of  breech-sight  for  a  eannoa. 
baus'-se  (au  as  6),  a.    [Fr.] 

Htir. :  The  same  as  Enhanced  (q.T.). 

•  baus'se-c61  (au  as  6),  s.  [Fr.  hausaer » 
to  raise,  andcoi=tlie  neek.]  A  gorget  of  plate, 

*baust  (1),  s.  [A.S.  hwdsta;  Icel.  kdsti ; 
M.  L.  Ger.  hoste  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  huosto ;  Dan. 
hoste.]    A  short,  dry  cough. 

*  baust(2),  s.  [Lot  haustus  —  a  draught,  from 
haustus,  pa.  par.  of  haurio  —  to  draw,  to  suck 
up.]  A  draught  ;  as  much  as  a  man  can 
swallow. 


b&,  b^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9011.  chorus,  ^biu,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ins. 
-tlan  =  sban.    -tion, -sion  :=  shiin :  -tion. -sion  =  zbun.    -tious.   -cious,  -sious^shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  »  b^l,  d^ 
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haustellata— havelesB 


fc&US-teHa'-ta,  s.  pi  [Xcnt.  pi.  of  Mod. 
Ijat.  hau.^l<-l}<itits,  from  Class.  L;it.  haustiis  =  a 
drawing,',  lumrio  (pret.  lutnsi)  =  to  draw  up  nr 
out.     Used  chieily  of  water  or  other  lifiukl.J 

1.  Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Clairvillo,  fol- 
lowed by  Iilacleay,  Stephens,  ami  uiany  others, 
to  a  subclass  of  insects  consisting  of  those 
which,  taking  nothing  but  fluid  aliment,  have 
the  organs  of  the  month  adapted  solely  for 
BUCtion.  They  are  jilaced  in  contrast  to  the 
Mandibulata,  which  have  mandibles,  or  upper 
jaws.  There  are  three  leading  types  of  suc- 
torial mouth.  In  the  Lepidopti-ia  (Butter- 
flies and  Moths)  there  is  a  spiral  proboscis 
called  an  autlia  (q.v.) ;  in  the  Rliyncota,  or 
Hemiptera  (the  Bngs,  &c.)  a  jointed  rostrum  ; 
and  in  the  Diptera(two-wiTiged  flies)  a  llcshy 
proboscis.    (For  details  see  tliese  orders.) 

2.  Zool :  A  subclass  of  crustaceans  moro 
commonly  called  Epizoa  (q.v.). 

hftos'-tel-late,  o.  &  «.    tHAUsrixLAiA.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

Entom.  <i  Zool. :  Adapted  for  drinking  or 
pumping  up  liqnids  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
BubcLass  of  lnsi'i:ts,  or  that  of  crustaceans 
called  Haustellata.     (Oiiicil,  &c.) 

B.  ^s  substantive : 

Entom.  &  Xool. :  An  insect  or  crustacean 
with  that  structure  of  mouth ;  one  of  the 
Haustellata  (q.v.).    (Owen.) 

Iiaus-tel'-lum,  s.  [Dimin.  of  Lat.  havstrum 
=  a  machine  for  drawing  water.] 

Entom.  &  Zool. :  A  mouth  fitted  for  suction, 
a  suctorial  mouth.     [Haustellata.) 

•  bauste'-ment,  ».  [A  corrupt,  of  Fr.  ajmte- 
ment  =  adjustment.]  A  close-fitting  garment 
worn  by  soldiera  under  their  armour. 

haus-tor'-i-um,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Class. 
Lat.  huustor  —  a  drawer.] 

Eot.  :  A  term  applied  to  the  sucker-like 
rootlets  of  plants,  like  the  ivy  and  dodder. 

•  hailSt'-iire,  s.  [Lat.  ha-nstunts^  fiit.  part,  of 
hxmrio  =  to  draw,  to  suck  up.]  A  draught. 
(Adams:  Works,  ii,  199.) 

i^US'-tUS,  s.     [Lat.] 
Med. :  A  draught. 

liant,  s.  [Hindust.  Kat.]  In  Bengal  and  some 
otlier  parts  of  India,  a  weekly  market  (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

•  baut,  v.t.  [Hadt,  o.]  To  raise  on  high. 
(Stunyhurst:  Virgil;  .€:neid\.  193.) 

*liaut,a.     [Hal'qht.] 

•  haut-aln,   *  haut-eln,   •  haut-eyn,  «. 

[Haughtv.] 

kaut'-bo^  (aut  as  6).  hant-bois,  &    (Fr. 

hautbois.  from  haul  =  high,  bois  =  wood  from 

tlie  high  tone.] 
1.  Music  {Of  the/orm  hautboy) : 
(1)  An  oboe ;  a  wooden  musical  instrument 


of  two  foot  tone,  played  with  a  double  reed. 
(Oboe.] 

"The  case  of  a  treble  A/i  titboi/  was  A  mausion  for  him, 
Ik  couit."— S?mit««p.  -■  Beiti-y  I V.,  iii.  2. 

(2)  An  organ  stop,  consisting  of  reed  fiipes 
slightly  conical,  and  surmounted  by  a  bell 
and  cap  of  eight  feet  pitch.  The  tone  is  thin 
and  soft.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  stop  known 
as  the  orehcatral  hautboy. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  both  forms) :  A  kind  of  straw- 
beiTy,  Fragaria  datior.  It  is  probably  only  a 
variety  of  the  Wild  Strawberry,  F.  vesai.  It 
is,  however,  much  larger  than  it,  with  the 
leaflets  often  shortly  stalked.  It  is  a  garden 
escape  in  Britain.  McNicoU  (Diet,  of  Nat. 
Hist.  Terms)  .says  the  name  is  probably  from 
the  high  wu(»ds  of  its  n:itive  Bohemia. 

bautboy-strawberry,  s. 

Bot.  &  Hort.  :  The  same  as  Hautboy,  2 
(q.v.). 

hauf -bo^-ist  (aut  as  6),  s.     [Eng.  hautboy ; 
■ist.]     A  player  on  a  hantljoy. 

•baut-ein,  ".    [Haughty.] 

haute'-pace  (an  as  6),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of 
half-iiace.]    A  r.iised  floor  in  a  bay-window. 


hau-teur"  (u  long),  »•  [Fr.)  Pride ;  haughti- 
ness; haughty  manners  ;  arrogance. 

**  Seeiu  lier  hauteur  to  reKTet" 

liyron ;  Jtcjjljf  to  Soms  YtrteM. 

liaut-gont  (as  hO-gO'),  «.  [Fr.,  haxH  =  IiiBh 
(70K(  =  taHtt.-.]  AiiyUiiiig  witli  a  stroug  relish 
or  taste;  liigii  seusuiung. 

hau'-^e,  hau'-J^-ite  (au  aa  ^).  «. 

(Named  after  the  very  c-minent  cryatallogra- 
pher  and  mineralogist  the  Aljbe  Uene-Juht 
Hally,  born  in  1743,  and  died  in  1822.] 

1.  Min. :  An  iRometric mineral,  cryatalUzlTig 
Jn  (loilecahedroiis,  octahedrons,  &*,■.  Lnstn*, 
vitreons  or  greasy ;  colours,  blue  or  green ; 
hardness,  5*5  to  (j ;  ap.  gr.  2-4  to  2-5.  Compos. : 
Bilica,  32-0;  alun.ina,  27-4;  lime,  2-9;  Bodn, 
16-5;  sulphuric  acid,  14'2  =  100.  Found  iu 
lava  at  Mount  Somma  and  In  volcanic  roelo 
at  Slount  Dor,  in  Puy  de  Dome.  &c.  Hanyno 
or  Hauynite  has  an  affinity  to  noseau  and 
sodalitf,  tlie  three  beingall  silicates  of  alumina 
ond  soda.  Dr.  A.  vnn  Lasaulx  Rosenbushjind 
Mr.  Frank  Uutky,  F.G.S.,  think  thatlianvno 
and  nosean  may  be  mere  varieties  of  the  s;iiii') 
species.  The  form  liauynito  is  in  Dana,  liauyuo 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cato.l.  and  in  Rutley. 

2.  Petrol. :  Hauyne  occurs  plentifully  in 
most  phonolites. 

B.  Asadj.  iOftheformli&nync)'.  Of,  belong- 
ing to,  or  containing  the  mineral  described 
under  A.  1. 

hauyno-baaalt,  «. 

Petrol. :  A  b:is;dt,  having  as  its  chief  con- 
stituents  leucite,  nephcline,  hauyne,  augite, 
and  magnetite,  with  occasionally  some  olivine 
and  ap.itite.  It  ia  called  also  hauynophyr. 
{Rutley.) 

hau'-yn-o-ph^  (au  as  6^),  s.  [Eng.,  &c. 
hanrjne,o  euphon.,andGr.  ^vp(a(j>hurd),4>vpaot 
(phurao)  —  to  mix,  to  unite,  to  mix  up  (?).] 

Petrol.  :  The  same  as  HAUYNE-BASALT(q.v.). 
{Rutley,  &.C.) 

Ha-van'-a,  Ha-v^'-nah,  s.  &  a.  [See 
def.] 

A,  As  substaiitive: 

1.  Tlie  capital  of  Cuba,  an  Island  In  the 
West  Indies. 

2.  A  cigar  manufactured  at  Havana. 

B.  Asat^'.:  Pertaining  to  or  brought  from 
Havana  :  as,  an  Havana  eigar. 

Hav'-ail-e9e    a.  d- s.     [Havana]. 

A.*  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Havana. 

B*  ,4s  Btibst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Havana;  in  the  pi,  tho  people  of  Havana 
collectively. 
have  (pa.  t.  *hadde,  had,  pa.  par.  *hadde,  Ttad), 
v.t.  [A.S.  habban  (pa,  t  k(e/de,  pa.  pai-. 
gehcefd) ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hebben ;  Icel.  hafa  ; 
Sw.  hafva;  Dan.  have;  Goth,  haban;  Ger. 
haben.\ 

1.  To  possess,  to  own,  to  hold  in  one's  pos- 
Bessiou  or  power. 

"And  when  tbe  wyne  fayled  the  mother  of  Jesiia 
sayde  vuto  him :  They  haue  no  wyue."— B(W«  {\bh\). 
John  U. 

2.  To  carry,  to  wear.  (Followed  by  on  or 
upon.) 

■'  XJpou  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  who  sat  as 
on  horsebacit,  htvitfj  uuthing  upon  him."— Sid'iej^. 

3.  To  enjoy,  to  be  in  possession  of. 

"Now,  O  Father,  glorify  me  with  thine  own  self 
with  the  elory  which  X  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was."— Jonn  xviL  5. 

4.  To  possess  as  something  connected  with 
or  attached  to  one  :  as.  To  have  a  cold. 

"  Now  would  I  hti'<e  thee  to  my  tutor." 

Shakesp. :  Two  GeiUtemen  of  Verona,  HI.  h 

5.  To  contain,  to  hold,  to  comprise  within. 

6.  To  take,  to  receive,  to  accept 

"  And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
Uo  had  of  me  a  ch.ilu." 

Shukesp. :  Comedy  of  Errori,  Iv.  L 

7.  To  take,  to  deduce,  to  derive,  to  draw. 

"  A  secret  happiness  in  Petrouiiia  ia  ciiUed  curiotn 
/elieitas.Mi^  winch  1  suppose  he  A<w^  from  the /diciter 
audere  of  Horace. "—/>r^i/en. 

8.  To  receive ;  to  get ;  to  acquire  ;  to  pro- 
cure ;  to  obtain  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 

•'  Wliere  had  you  this  jiretty  weatliercock  ?  ' 

ahrtkrep.:  Merry  ll'("»eso/  n'inUior.  llL  J. 

9.  To  have  as  gained,  fulfilled,  obtained,  or 
satisfied. 

'■  Now  hast  then  thy  desire  ; 
A  landless  knight  luakes  thee  a  liimUess  siiulre. 

Shakesp.  :  King  John,  1.  L 


10.  To  have  as  guessed  or  Rolved. 

"There  thou  luut  it." 

t^Mktip. :  ilicharit  III.,  iv.  t. 

11.  Not  to  neglect ;  not  toomit;  toobservaw 

"  And  Uicrfure.  aire,  the  bcot  retlo  that  I  ca.ti, 
Ui-Kpciro  you  not,  but  hneeth  In  niemoHe, 
I'ariivtntuio  uhe  may  be  your  purvnUirie." 

CTwucer:  C.r..9.UM. 

12.  To  bold,  to  regard, 

"That  Ood  that  thou  hatt  In  rtverene©.* 

Hh'ike^p.  :  TUu4  Amlr<,nlcttl,V,. 

13.  To  maintain  ;  to  hold  in  opinion. 

"fluiiietlnie*  Ihcy  will  have  them  to  l«  luiturnl  he^ 
wher^-iui  »yuie  of  them  (ire  crude  and  col<L"—0<tc-jH. 

11.  To  require;  to  claim;  to  demand;  to 
call  fur. 

"  What  would  these  madmen  Itavtl"    rtryden, 
15.  To  be  engaged  in,  as  a  task  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  be  urged  by  ueceasity  or  obligation ; 
to  be  obliged. 

•*  He  had  h!i  t«im  to  enMe."  .      _ 

Hhakctjj.  :   t'ertai  A  Adontt,  ITU 

10.  To  eeizo  and  hold  ;  to  catch.  {Lit.  £Jig.) 

••  If  ho  lind  not  married  fctella,  V.iuc»«a  would  ha« 
had  hliii  In  Hi)lt«  o(  hlmBclf."— 7'A.uctorraj/;  Kifjtith 
jluiavui-ttit,  led.  i. 

17.  To  procure ;  to  make  ;  to  cause ;  to  effect. 

••  I/aoe  nil  meu  out  from  ine."— 2  Satautl  xUL  9. 

18.  To  desire,  to  ask  for, 

••  I  would  have  no  man  dlscoumeed  with  that  kind 
of  llle  or  aeries  of  a.;tion3.  in  which  tl-e  choice  of  others 
or  hi§  own  ueccaakties,  may  liave  eugated  him."— 
Addison. 

19.  To  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to  bear. 

20.  To  generate,  to  procreate ;  to  be  the 
father  of. 

"  Knoiite  of  his  body  g.itto  sonnea  thre 
Tuo  ill  tu  J  wifea.  the  tlirid  in  jolitt*.       .^     ..       _ 
Bl  the  flrst  hud  he  Saaue,  lie  wa*  eldest  brother. 

Hubert  tie  tirunne,  ^  M 

21.  To  experience ;  to  suffer, 

"  The  heart  hath  treble  wrong." 

Shakesp.  :    Venus  A  AftonU,  32S. 

22.  To  enjoy ;  to  participate  in  iu  any  way : 
as.  To  have  a  glass  of  wine,  to  have  a  disctu- 
sion,  &c. 

*  23.  To  understand,  to  know,  to  be  ae> 
qiminted  with  ;  to  be  expert  or  learned  in. 

"  He  hath  neither  Latin,  French,  or  Italian." 

Sliakesp. :  JJercharU  of  Venice,  L  S, 

^  Have  is  used  largely  as  an  auxiliary  verb 
to  form  various  compound  tenses.  In  this  use 
it  originally  had  its  proper  force  of  possession, 
as  in,  I  hjave  found  a  knife— i.e.,  I  have  in  pos- 
session a  knife  which  had  been  lost  and  haa 
been  found  by  me ;  or  in,  I  have  received  a  letter, 

i.  e. .  I  have  a  letter  which  has  been  written  to 

me.  The  construction  was  afterwards  extended 
so  as  to  include  cases  where  the  possessor  of 
the  object  and  the  performer  of  the  action 
were  not  the  same,  as  in,  I  \iave  sent  a  letter. 
It  is  also  used  with  intransitive  verbs,  as  in. 
He  has  gone.  Uave  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of 
necessity,  obligation,  or  compulsion,  with  the 
complete  inlinitive  ;  as,  I  have,  I  luxd,  or  shall 
have^  to  do  it. 

T[  •  (1)  Have  after  :  Follow,  let  us  follow. 
"  Bav9  lifter,  to  what  issue  will  thla  come.* 

Shakesp.  :  Uamlgt,  1.  4. 

*  (2)  Have  at  a  thing :  Try,  attempt,  or  begin 
a  thing. 

**  Save  at  it,  then." 

Shakesp.  :  Ct/mbellne,  r.  B. 

*  (3)  Have  at  a  person :  To  try  to  strike  or  hit 

"  Bane  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow." 

Shakesp. .-  2  i/enri/  IV..  iL  3, 

*(4)  Have  with  a  person:  I'll  go  with  a 
person  ;  come  on  I 

(5)  To  have  away  :  To  remove  ;  to  take  away. 

(6)  To  have  a  care  :  To  be  careful  or  cautious. 

(7)  To  have  in:  To  contain,  to  comprise. 

.     (8)  To  Jutvt  a  person  out :  To  meet  one  in  a  dueL 

(9)  To  have  it  out  of  a  person :  To  punish  or 
retaliate  on  a  person. 

(10)  To  have  it  out  with  a  person  :  To  speak 
freely  to  a  person  in  reproof,  &c 

(11)  I  had  as  weU,  or  better  :  It  would  be 
quite  as  well  or  better  for  me  to,  &c. 

(12)  /  had  as  lief:  I  would  as  willingly  ;i 
Jiad  rather  :  I  should  prefer  to,  Ac. 

*  (13)  Have-at-hivi :  A  thrust,  a  blow. 

"  I'll  venture  one  have-^tthlm." 

Sitakesp. :  Henry  Vllf.,  il.  l 

04)  To  have  nothing  for  it:  To  have  no 
alternative. 

"  He  had  nothinij  for  it  but  to  dUiterse  his  army."— 
Burton  :  Hist.  Scotland,  ch.  xxvi. 

have'-less,   *  have-les,   a.    [Eng.  have; 
-less.]     Having  little  or  nothing. 
"  Though  a  man  be  haiieieis. 
Yet  shall  he  not  by  theft  Steele. 

liower  :  0.  A^  T. 


fate,  «at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  s6n;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  fiiU;  try 


;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  p^t, 
Sjrrian.     se,  o©  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


havelock— hawk 
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ll&ve'-lock,  s.  [Named  nfter  the  Gpncral 
Havelock  wlio,  dining  the  Indian  mutinies 
and  reliellioii  of  1857,  recaptured  Cawnpoie 
from  Nana  Saliib  ;  and,  tlgliting  his  way 
tlien<'e  to  the  lieleaguered  garrison  of  Luck- 
now,  had  liimself  to  ho  released  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  afterwards  Lord  Clyde.  He  died 
of  dysentery  on  November  24,  1857.]  A  light 
coveriuK  for  the  bead  and  neck,  worn  as  a 
protection  against  sunstroke. 

baV-en  (as  hav^n),  •  hav-ene.  s.  [a.s. 
hwftne ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  haveti :  Icel.  ho/ii; 
Dan.  havn  ;  Sw.  hamn;  Ger.  hnfen.  Allied  to 
A.8.  haf;  Icel.  &  Sw.  ha/;  Dan.  7iay=the 
«ea,  from  the  same  root  as  A.S.  habban  =  to 
liave,  to  contain.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  port,  a  harbour ;  a  station  or 
refuge  for  ships  ;  a  bay  or  recess  of  the  sea. 

"  Wevmouth,  a  very  convenient  harbour  and 
haven.  —Clarendon :  Civil  War.  u.  3.%. 

2.  Fig. :  A  refuge ;  a  place  of  retreat  or 
safety  ;  an  asylum. 

"Rest.  rovRl  dust !  and  thnnk  the  otonns  that  drove, 
AgHinst  its  will,  ymi  t<i  your  haven  Rlmve." 

Brome:  On  ttU  Death  of  King  Charles. 

Tf  ObvUms  compounds :  *  Haven-master,  *  ha- 
vtti'toxon. 

•haven  (as  haVn)  (1),  v.t.    [Haven,  s.]    To 

shelter,  as  in  a  haven  or  harbour. 

"  Blissfully  haveried  bntli  from  Joy  and  pain." 

Keatt:  Eve  of  St.  Affnet,  zzvlL 

*liaven  (2),  v.t.    [Have.] 

•  havenage  (as  hav'n-ig),  *.  [Eng.  haven  ; 
Hige.]    Harbour  or  port  dues. 

"havener  (as  hav'n-er)»  s.  [Eng.  hai'en; 
•er.]  The  overseer  or  superintendent  of  a 
harbour  ;  a  harbour-master. 

"These  earls  and  dukes  .ippoyiiled  to  this  end  their 
■pecial  officers  us  receyuer.  hari^ier.  aod  customer, 
kc"—Carew :  Harvy  of  Cornwall,  97, 

•havenet  (as  hav'n-et)*  s.  [Eng.  haven; 
dimin.  sufF.  -et.]     A  little  port  or  harbour. 

'•  From  Langiinda  to  Fiath.-vril  at  the  Gwenie  mouth 
foure  mllea,  and  here  is  a  portlet  or  hmienet  also  for 
tbl]ia."~ffolitished  :  Deacriprion  of  Brttaine.  ch.  xiv. 

•h&V-er  (1),  s.     [Eng.   hmie):   -er.] 

1.  One  who  has,  holds,  or  possesses  any- 
thing ;  a  possessor. 

"  Valour  is  the  chiefeat  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver." 

Shiikesp.  :  Coriolanu$,  U.  2. 

2.  Scots  Law :  Tlie  holder  of  a  deed  or  docu- 
ment, called  upon  to  produce  it  Judicially,  in. 
modum  prohatio7iis,  or  for  inspection  in  tlie 
course  of  a  process. 

h&V-er  (2).  *  havre,  s.  [Ger.  haher,  ha/er  = 
oats  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  habere;  O.  H.  Ger.  habaro ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  ha/r ;  Dut.  haver;  Sw.  ha/re; 
Dan.  havre.]  [Haversack.]  Oats  ;  as  in 
fcawr-bread,  Aarer-cakes. 

"  When  you  would  anneal,  take  a  blue  stone,  such 
SB  they  make  haver  or  oat  cakes  upon,  and  lay  It  upi>ii 
the  cross  b.ir3  of  irou."— Peach  am. 

ha'-ver,  hai'-ver,  v.i.  [EtjTn.  doubtful.] 
To  talk  foolishly,  incoherently,  or  without 
method. 

"  He  Just  Tiacered  on  ahout  it  to  make  the  malr  of 
Sir  Arthur.  "—Srott  ;  Anti-fuary.  ch.  xVlV. 

have'-rel,  ha-vre,  haiv'-rel,  s.  [Haver, 
v.]  A  lialf-witted  person.   (Burns:  Hallmceen.) 

hiV-er-meal.  s.  [Eng.  Jiaver  (2),  «.,  and 
meah]     Oatmeal. 

ha'-ver^,  s.    [Haivers,  s.] 

h&,v'  -  er  -  sack,  '  hav  -  re  -  sack,  s.  [Fr. 
haversac,  from  Ger.  hahersack.  Prop,  an  oat 
sack,  from  Ger.  haher,  /io/er=oats,  and  mck 
■=■0,  sack.]    [Haver  (2),  s] 

1.  A  strong  linen  bag  for  containing  tlie 
rations  of  a  soldier  on  the  march  or  detached 
duty. 

**A  long  Bword  lay  by  him  on  the  (rrass,  with  an 
liavremck,  ot  which  lie  had  unloaded  hla  shoulders."— 
BmolJett:  Oil  Blat,  hk.  ii..  ch.  viii. 

2.  A  gunner's  case  for  carrying  a  charge 
from  the  chest  to  the  gun, 

hjj.-ver'-si-an,  a.     [For  etym.,  see  def.] 

A  nat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Clopton  Havers, 
an  English  physician  and  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

haversian  -  canals,  *haverslan- 
tnbes,  s.  yd. 

Anat. :  Certain  canals  in  bone,  to  which 
attention  was  first  called  by  Havers.  Tlie 
haversian  canals  are  the    protectors  of  the 


blood-vessels  constituting  the  nutritivesy8t<;m 
of  the  bones.  In  the  spaces  Ixitween  tin; 
haversian  canals  are  the  lacunse  and  tlnir 
canalif  iili.  Every  haversian  canal  has  a  num- 
ber of  lacume  round  it,  connected  to  it,  and 
also  to  each  other,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  canaliculi  projecting  from  them.  Tlie 
haversian  canals,  as  a  general  rule,  lie  almost 
parallel  to  the  compact  tissue  ;  they  are 
smallest  near  the  surface  of  a  bone,  and  largest 
near  its  centre.  The  haversian  system  forms 
a  network  in  all  bones,  long,  short,  fiat,  kc. 
There  is  not  a  pore  to  be  seen  in  the  articular 
facets  of  the  femur  or  other  bone  covered  by 
cartilage,  not  even  canaliculi  or  haversian 
canals  penetrate,  but  all  other  parts  of  the 
bones  are  porous.  Tlie  cancelli  are  formed 
by  the  absorption  of  the  walls  of  the  haver- 
sian canals. 

haversian  folds  and  firinges,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  Certain  fringes  or  folds  in  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  considered  by  Havers  to  be 
mucilaginous  glands. 

haversian-Iamellss,  s.  pL 

Anat.  :  Lamellte,  sometimes  concentric, 
around  haversian  canals. 

haversian-spaces,  s.  pi. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  Tomes  and  De 
Morgan  to  certain  vacuities  or  spaces  in  bone  ; 
they  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  its 
tissue.    (Qnain.) 

t  haverslan-tubes,  s.  pi.    [Haversian 

Canals.] 

h3.v -er-straw,  $.  [Eng.  h^ver  (2),  s.,  and 
straw.]    Tlie  straw  of  oalis. 

hav'-il,hav'-ill,5.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  name 
given  in  London  to  a  small  species  of  crab. 
(Annandate.) 

hav'-il-dar,  s.  [Hind,  havdldar.]  A  non- 
commissioned officer  attached  to  a  native 
regiment  of  infantry  in  India  ;  his  rank  cor- 
responds to  that  of  a  sergeant  in  a  European 
regiment. 

havildar-major,  s.  The  sergeant-major 
of  a  native  regiment  of  infantry  in  India. 

h^V'-ing,  pr.  par.,s.,  &  a.    [Have.] 
A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb): 
B*  As  substantive : 

1.  The  actor  state  of  possessing;  possession. 

"  I  wish  the  having  of  it"    Shakesp.  :  Pericle*.  ii.  I. 

2.  That  which  is  possessed  ;  possessions, 
estate,  property.  (Shakesp.  :  Henry  VIII., 
iii.  2.) 

3.  Endowments,  qualities. 

"  Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote.  * 
Shakesp.  :  C'lnplaint,  235. 

C.  As  adj. :  Grasping,  covetous,  greedy. 

"  Martha  was  s-irry  to  think  that  Jane  was  so  hav- 
ing."~G.  Eliot:  Middlcjnarch,  ch.  xxxv. 

ha'-ving^,  s.  pi.  [An  abbrev.  of  behavings.] 
Behavioui,  manners.    (Scotch.) 

"Will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  havings." 
— Scott :  Hob  Roy,  ch.  xxviii. 

ha'-vi-OUr,  s.  [An  abbreviated  form  of  h-hn- 
rioHT  (q.v,).]  Beliavioor,  manners,  conduct, 
demeanour, 

"Into  a  haviour  of  lees  fear,* 

Shakesp. :  CymbeHne.  111.  4. 

hav'-6c  (1),  *ha.v'-ock  (1), '  hav-ocke,  s. 

[Either  from  A.S.  hafoc=a.  hawk  (q.v  ),  or 
Welsh  ha/oc  =  havoc,  destruction.]  Wide- 
spread destruction  ;  devastation,  waste. 

"  Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust" — Macatt* 
laj/ :  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  v. 

havock  (21  havoc  (2X  «•    [Hawk.] 

"hav'-ock,  *haV-dc.  v.t.   [Havock,  s.]    To 

lay  waste  ;  to  devastate  ;  to  destroy  utterly. 

"  To  wa."'t€  and  havock  yonder  world." 

Milton:  P.  L..  x.  617. 

hav'-rel^,  haiv-rels,  s.    [Haverel.] 

hS-V-resack  (re  as  er),  s.    [Haversack.] 

haw  (1),  *haghe,  *  hawe,  s.  fA.S.  haga  — 
an  enclosure,  a  yard  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hagi  = 
an  enclosed  field ;  Sw,  hage ;  Dan.  have  =  a 
garden;  Dut.  haag  =  a  hedge;  Ger.  hag.) 
[Hauoh,  Hawthorn.] 

*  1.  An  enclosed  field;  an  enclosure  ori> 
yard  attached  to  a  house. 

•■  And  eke  ther  was  a  polkat  in  his  hatoc." 

ChaiKvr:  C.  T.,  12.789. 

2.  A  dale  ;  a  haugh. 


3.  The  berry  or  seed  of  the  hawthorn; 
properly  a  hawberry  or  hedge-berry. 

"  In  ftoiuer  he  lyveth  by  hawys. 
That  ou  luiutboni<:  t^rowtb  hy  ecliawTB." 

air  (irjfhco,  in  /litson,  fl, 

K  Black  havj : 

Bot.  :  I'lhiirnum  pnini/olinm. 

'  haw-berry,  s.  A  haw  ;  the  seed  of  th« 
hawthorn. 

haw  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  A.S.  kawtax 
=  to  see.] 

t  1.  A7iat. :  A  name  for  the  tliird  eyelid  or 
nictitating  membrane  found  iu  various  ani- 
mals.   [Nictitating.] 

2.  Farr. :  A  gristly  excrescence  growing 
imder  the  lower  eyelid  of  a  horse. 

haw  (3),  s.  [Onomatopoetic]  [Ha.]  An  i&- 
termission,  hesitation,  or  break  in  speaking. 

haw  (1),  v.i,  [Haw  (3),  s.]  To  apeak  with 
hesitation  and  interruptions.  (Generally  used 
with  hem  or  hum,  as  in  the  example.) 

"After  a  little  humming  and  hawing  apoQ't,  tas 
agreed  to  undertake  the  job." — L' Estrange. 

haw  (2),  v.t.  &  i.     (Cf.  Fr.  hue.] 

A,  Trans. :  To  order,  to  turn  to  the  near 
side  ;  as.  To  haw  a  horse.    (Ameriain.) 

B.  Intrans. :  To  turn  to  the  near  side  ;  said 
of  horses. 

Ha-wai'-lan  (ian  as  yan),  a.  &  s.  [From 
Hawaii  (Owliyhee).] 

A.  As  odj, :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hawaii,  an 
island  in  the  South  Pacific. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Hawaii. 

*  haw'-buck,  s.  [Eng.  haw,  v.,  and  buck.' 
A  clown. 


"  haw'-cu-bite,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  One 
of  a  bantl  of  iiroftigate  young  men  who  wan- 
dered about  the  streets  at  night  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  insulting 
those  whom  they  met,  damaging  property, 
&c.  ;  a  mohawk. 

haw'-fln^h,  s.  [Eng,  haw,  and  finch  ;  so 
named  because,  among  other  fruits,  it  feeds 
on  those  of  the  hawttiorn.] 

Omith. :  A  name  for  the  Common  Grosbealt 
(Coccothraustes  imlgaris).    [Grosbeak.] 

haw'-haw,  5.  [A  reduplication  of  haw  =  a- 
hedge.]  A  sunk  fence,  coini"'sed  of  a  fosse  or 
ditch,  sunk  between  slopes,  and  not  perceived 
till  approached  ;  a  haha, 

haw-haw",  v.i.  [Haw  (3).  s.]  To  langh  loudly 
or  boisterously  ;  to  giifiaw. 

hawk  (I),  *  haf-oc,  ''hav-ek,  "hanck, 
*  hauke,  '  hawke,  j-.    [A.S.  kfi/oc,  Iveafoc; 
co^.  with  Dut.  havic;  Icel.  kankr ;  Sw.  /lofc; 
Dan.  hog;  Ger.  habtcht;  O.  H.  Ger.  hapvJi.} 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2, 

"In  the   34  of  Edward  III.   it  was  made  felony  tft 
eteal  a  hatok." —Pfmuin'  :  British  Zoology  ;  FaloonsTf, 

2.  A  sharper,  a  cheat. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Plastering :  A  piece  of  board  ten  inches 
square,  and  held  by  a  handle  at  the  bottom  ; 
it  is  used  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  plaster, 
and  is  grasped  by  the  plasterer's  left  hand. 
while  his  right  wields  the  troweL 

2.  Ornithology: 

(1)  Sing. :  The  name  of  the  several  species 
of  the  genera  Accipiter  and  Astur  (q.v.).  The 
SpaiTow  hawk  is  Accipiter  nisus,  the  Goshawk, 
Astiir  palnmbarins.  Kancleius  furcatus  is 
sometimes  called  the  Swallow-tailed  hawk  ;  it 
is,  however,  a  kite. 

(2)  PI.  :  Tlie  sul>-fa'nily  Accipitrinfe,  called 
more  fully  Sparrow  Hawks.  The  bill  is  short 
suddenly  curved  from  the  base,  with  a  large 
festoon  in  the  upper  mandible.  The  wings 
are  short,  the  quills  internally  emargtnate  at 
their  l^ase.  Tlie  tail  is  rounded.  The  male 
is  often  iTiuch  smaller  than  the  female.  The 
anterior  claws  are  very  uneqntl.  Hawks  are 
generally  distributed  over  tht.  glol>e.  They 
usually  fly  low  when  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  which  consists  of  small  birds  and  mam- 
mals. They  build  in  trees,  laying  from  thre« 
to  five  spotted  eggs. 

%  Obvious  compound  :  Hawk-headed, 


tSU,  b6^;  p^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hlQ.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  -  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tion,  $ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ~  b^l.  del. 
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hawk— hawser 


hawk-bell,  8.  A  bell  attached  to  the  foot 
Cf  a  lifuvk. 

hawk~bill,«:  A  pairof  pliers  withcurved 
lioac.  to  hold  pieces  in  blow-p!i>e  solderiiig. 

Hawk-Hll-tooth  saw :  A  snw  having  curvinff, 
1ioo1<<h1  teeth,  somewhat  resembling  the  apjier 
mandible  of  the  hawk. 

hawk-boy, ». 

rimt. :  A  boy  who  attends  on  a  plasterer, 

E lacing  the  supply  of  plaster  or  mortar  on  tho 
awk. 

hawk-moths,  s.  pi 

£"(o»i.;Tlie<,ToupofinothscanedSphlngIna, 
Sphinges,  or  Sphingidtss.  Their  flight  is  not 
nnlike  that  of  a  hawk  in  quest  of  its  prey,  for 
which  reason  they  are  called  hawk-niuths. 
Their  antennai  aie  thicker  in  the  nii<ldle  than 
at  either  end.  Tliey  tly  by  twilight  Some- 
times their  ]arv;e  liave  a  horn  on  the  tail. 
Formerly  they  were  made  equal  in  rank  to  the 
Butterflies  (Daylliers),  and  the  Moths  (Niglit- 
fliers).  Now  tlie  moths  proper  and  hawk- 
moths  are  combined  under  the  lepidojiterous 
sub-order  Hi^terncera,  of  which  they  constitute 
tlie  first  group  Bphingina,  only  of  equivalent 
rank  to  the  Bombycina,  the  Nocturna,  the 
Geometrina,  &c.  Tliehawk-nmths  are  divided 
into  four  families.  Zygaeuidje,  yphiugidae, 
Sesiidae,  and  ^geriidBe(q.v.).    (StainUm,  &c.) 

hawk-nut,  s. 

Bot.:  The  common  Garth-nut|Buniitmj!eru- 

psnm. 

hawk-owl,  3. 

Ornilhnlogy : 

1.  The  Great  Snowy  Owl  or  Harfang,  SuTTila 
nyclea.    [Harfano.] 

2.  PI. :  The  genua  Surnia.  The  size  is  large, 
the  head  and  ears  small,  the  facial  disc  imper- 
fect, the  wings  long,  the  tail  considerably 
lengthened,  cuneated  or  graduated,  the  flight 
diurnaL     (Swainson.) 

hawk*s-beard,  s. 

Bot, :  The  composite  gentis  Crepis  (q.v.). 
hawk'3-blll,  s, 

1.  Horol. ;  A  catch-piece  attached  to  a  vi- 
brating  arm,  which  acts  as  a  detent  in  the 
rack  of  the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  as- 
sists in  producing  the  proper  uumberof  strokes. 

2.  ZooL  :  The  same  as  Hawk's-biU  turtle 
<q.v.). 

1[  HaipJt^s-hill  turtle : 

Znol. :  Chelone  imhricafa :  a  species  of  turtle 
which  has  the  shell  imbricated  and  elliptically 
keeled,  the  carapace  spotted  and  rayed  ;  in  the 
Toung,  the  ends  of  the  carapace  obliquely 
truncated.  The  flesh  is  not  good  for  eating ; 
the  eggs  are  good.  The  horny  epidermis 
plates  of  the  carapace  furnishes  the  tortoise- 
shell  of  commerce.  The  animal  inhabits  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
Atlantic. 

kawk  f 2),  s.  [Hawk  (2),  v.  ]  An  effort  to  force 
up  j.lilegra  from  the  throat;  a  clearing  of  the 
throat. 

hawk  (1),^  hank,  *hauk'-en,i7.{.  [Hawk.s.) 

1.  To  catch  or  attempt  to  catch  birds,  Ac, 
by  means  of  hawks  or  falcons  trained  for  the 
purpose;  to  practise  falconry  or  hawking. 

"  Here  euery  daye  he  hunted  or  hatcked  at  the  ryver." 
■^Beniert :  froUsart ;  Cronycle,  vol.  L,  ch.  ccx. 

2.  To  fly  like  a  hawk  ;  to  soar. 

"  Now  hawks  aloft,  now  skims  along  the  flofxL" 

nryden.    (OjUvlt.) 

3.  To  By  at  or  attack  on  the  wing.  (Fol- 
lowed by  at.) 

"  A  faulcon  towering  In  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousiug  owl  hawked  at  and  killed." 

Shakeap.:  Macbeth,  IL  4. 

hawk  (2),  v.l.  [~Wel.  hochi ;  apparently  an 
imitative  word.  (Skait.)]  To  force  up,  or  en- 
deavour to  force  up,  jihlegm  from  the  throat ; 
to  clear  the  throat. 

'■  T<i  cough  and  hnwk,  and  hem.  and  pitch 
UU  voice  luto  th:it  awful  note  of  woe." 

Byron  :  Vision  of  Judgment,  IC. 

hawk  (3),  i'.«.  hi.     [Formed  from  hawker  (2) 
(q.v.);  Ger.  hocken,  Iweken ;  O.  Dut.  Iteukeren 
ssto  hawk.] 
A*  Traiisitlve: 

1.  7M.  :  To  carry  about  and  offer  for  sale  in 
imblic  ]ilaces,  and  especially  at  persons*  doors ; 
to  convey  about  for  sale. 

■•  Wheu  a  hawker  hiirk$  his  wares." 

Tennyt-m  :  The  BlachblrO^  Vi. 


2,  Fig. :  To  carry  or  spread  about. 

"  1\)  bear  his  praluvs  /uimki'd  A>>out.' 

Swi/t  :  A  Friendly  Aptilogy. 

B,  liUrani,  :  To  follow  the  trado  of  a 
hawker. 

hawk'-bit,  s.    [Eng.  "hawk,  and  hU.'\ 

Botany: 

1.  In  Hooker  &  Amott,  &c.,  the  English 
name  of  the  composite  gcmw  A])argia,  under 
which  is  ranked  tlie  British  species  A.  aulum- 
naliSj  tlie  Autumnal  Huwkbit.  The  genus 
Lienntudim  la  then  called  Dandelion,  an<i 
L,  taraxacum,  the  Common  Dandelion.  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  gives  Hawkbit  as  the  Eng- 
lisli  name  of  the  genus  Leoritodon,  which  he 
divides  into  three  sub-genera— Thrincia,  Ai)ar- 
gia,  and  Oiiorinia.  'I'he  Ainrgin  aiitumnalta 
of  many  bcttanists  becomes  lAontodon  (0?>o- 
rinia)  autumnalis,  and  Dandelion  la  made 
the  English  name  of  Taraxacum. 

1 2.  I'he  genus  Hieracium,  more  commonly 
called  Hawkweed  (q.v.). 

*  hawke,  s.    [Hawk,  s.] 

*  hawked,  a.     [En^.  hmok ;  -gJ.J    Formed  or 

curved  like  a  hawk  s  bill ;  curved,  hooked. 
"  Flat  noses eeeni  comely  onto  the  Moor,  anaQulllne 
or  hinvked  one  unto  (lie  Persian." — lirovme:  VtU-jar 
Errours,  bk.  vL.ch.  xli 

hawk'-er  (1),  s.    (Dut.  hoeker.y 

Naut.  :  A  vessel  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged 
like  a  hoy;  that  is,  having  a  narrow  stern 
and  sloop-rigged.    [Hooker.] 

hawk'-er  (2),  s.  [T>an.  koker  =  a  chandler,  a 
huckster;  kiikere  =  the  trade  of  a  hawker; 
hokre  =  to  bank  ;  Ger.  hokrr,  hocker  =  a  re- 
tailer of  goods  ;  Sw.  kdkeri  =  hawking  ;  hoktire 
=  a  cliandler,  a  cheesemonger;  O.  Dut.  Jieu- 
keren  =  to  hawk  ;  henkelaar  —  a  huckster.  In 
Mid.  Eng.  we  find  hokkerye^  hvkkerye,  ovhukrie 
=  the  trade  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar.  The  l>ase 
of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  huckster 
(q.v.).]    [Hawk (3),  v] 

1.  Lit.:  One  who  hawks  goods  about  for 
sale  ;  a  ])edlar;  a  packman. 

"  To  travel  about  with  their  poods  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  fair  to  fnir,  like  the  hatekarx  and 
pedlars  of  the  present  times."  —  Smith:  Wealth  of 
ifatioiii,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  V. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  brings  high  and  noble 
things  do^vn  to  a  commercial  level. 

"  This  broad-brimmed  Jiawkfr  of  holy  thlnga." 

Tennyton  ;  Maud,  L  Z.  4L. 

hawk'-er  (3),  s.  [Eng.  hawke  (1).  v. ;  -er.} 
One  who  practises  the  sport  of  hawking. 

"The  hawkera BJid  foulers  when  they  have  caucht 
the  frttile.  divide  their  bootie  with  the  hawkei.  — 
P.  ffolland :  Plinie,  bk,  i.,  ch.  vtil. 

hawk'-eyed,  a.  [Eng.  hawk  ; -eyed.]  Having 
eyes  like  a  hawk ;  liaviug  sharp,  penetrating 
sight. 

hawk'-ie,  hawk'-e^,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful. 

Perhaps  from  Gael,  ycafc,  gealaich  =  to  whiten.) 

1,  A  cow :  specif,  a  cow  of  a  black  and 
white  colour,  or  one  of  a  dark  colour  with  a 
white  stripe  in  the  face. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a  clown. 

h^wk'-ing,  ^hankyng,  pr.  par,,  a,,  &  s. 
[Hawk(1),  v.] 

A,  it  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  a/lj, :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act,  practice,  or  sport  of 
catching  birds,  &c.,  with  hawks  trained  for 
the  purpose ;  falconry. 

"Tliey  intermingled  very  few  French-Norman  words, 
except  cioiue  termes  of  law.  hunting,  hawking,  and 
dicing." — Ciimden  :  /icnutina ;  Languages. 

hawklng-pole,  s.    A  pole  or  staff  used 

in  hawking. 


*hawk'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  )iawk;  -isft.]  Like  a 
hawk. 

"Too  fierce  and  hawkish'— ff.  Kingsley:  Geoffrey 
Hamlyn,  ch.  vi. 

hawk'-it,   a.      [Cf.  Hawkik.]      White-faced 

(applied  to  cattle), 

"  I  do  still  baud  by  th**  real  hawkU  Alrshlre  breed." 
~Scott ;  heart  of  Midlothian,  ch.  xxxiv. 

"hawk'-no^e,  *  hauke'-nof e,  s.  [Eng. 
hawk,  aixl  7U)se.l  One  who  has  a  hawked 
nose  ;  a  hawk-nosed  person. 

"  Crokyng  or  liowlng  inwarde,  like  as  the  bll  of  an 
egle,  or  of  an  hauke,  and  such  we  call  Ui  scorne  or 
derision  hunkenotes." — Udal:  Flowers  for  Latine 
Spenki/ng,  to.  192. 


hawk'-no^ed,  a,  [Eng.  hawk,  and  noaed.\ 
Having  a  hooked  nose  ;  having  a  nose  curved 
like  the  bill  of  a  hawk. 

•*[HellK«Bt«d  a  de«c«ut  from  th«  flnt  C«a^trs  l*T«Iy 
upon  liiB  Itt^lng  almost  defvruiwlly  hawk-nottd.'  — 
UoyU:  W<frk4,  vL  14. 

hawk' -weed,  s.    [Eng.  hawk,  and  wetd.] 
But. :  The  composite  genus  Hl«racium  (q.v.), 
%  Mouse-eared  Hawkweed  : 
Bot, :  IlUracium  Pllosella,    It  la  a  common 
plant  with  long  stolons,  a  leafless  scape,  soli- 
tary heads  of  flowers,  witli  jiale  yellow  ligule* 
and  yellow  styles.    It  fs  found  In  Britain  on 
banks,  wall-tops,  &c.,  flowering  from  Uay  to 
August. 

hawse,  *  halse,  s.  [I eel.  hdls,  luils  =  the 
ni'ck  .  .  .  the  front  sheet  of  a  sail,  tlie  tack 
of  a  sail,  tlie  eTid  of  a  rope,  part  of  the  bow  of 
a  ship  or  boat ;  /m/.sa  =  to  clew  up  a  sail ; 
Dan.,  8w.  &  Dut.  hols  =  the  neck,  a  tack; 
Dut.  Aa/sfc/awp  =  a  hawsC'hole.J 
Navtical: 

1.  Tliat  part  of  a  ship's  bow  In  which  are 
the  hawse-holes  for  the  cable, 

2.  The  situation  of  a  ship  moored  with  an- 
chors from  each  bow, 

^  A  clear  hawse  Is  when  two  cables  are 
down  and  diverge  from  each  other,  A  foul 
hawse  is  when  they  are  twisted  by  the  swing- 
ingof  the  ship  at  her  moorings.  Wlten  simply 
crossed,  it  is  called  cro.ss-hawse ;  another 
cross  makes  an  elbow  ;  a  fourth  makes  a  round- 
turn.  Disengaging  it  is  called  clearing-hawse  ; 
slackening  it  is  called  freshening-hawse. 

3.  The  distance  between  a  ship's  head,  and 
the  anchors  by  which  she  rides  ;  as.  The  ship 
drifted  across  our  kawee, 

hawse-bag,  a 

Naiit. :  A  canvas  bag,  stuffed  with  oakum, 
to  stop  a  hawse-hole  in  heavy  seaa, 

hawseblock,  «. 

Naut.  :  A  block  for  stopping  the  hawse-hole 
when  the  cable  is  unbent  and  the  ship  at  sea ; 
also  called  hawse-plug,  buckler,  &c 

hawse-bolster,  & 

Nautical : 

1.  One  of  the  planks  above  and  below  the 
hawse-hole. 

2.  [Hawse-block], 
hawse-box,  «.    A  hawse-boleu 
hawse-hole,  s. 

Ship-huild.  :  A  hole  in  the  bow  through 
which  a  cable  or  hawser  passes.  In  iron 
ships,  it  is  a  cast-iron  tube  having  rounded 
projecting  lips,  inside  and  outside.  The 
hawse-holes  in  large  ships  are  four  in  number, 
the  forenu'st  jiair  being  for  the  bower-cables^ 
and  the  aftennost  pair  for  the  sheet-cables. 

IT  To  come  iti  at  the  haicse  holes:  To  enter 
the  naval  service  at  the  lowest  grade. 

hawse-hook,  a 

Naut.:  A  breast-hook  which  cro.^e«3  th© 
hawse-timber  above  the  upper  deck. 

hawse-piece,  «. 

Ship-builditig  ; 

1.  One  of  the  cant-fl*ame8  standing  next  to 
the  knight-heads,  and  fitting  close  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass  of  timber  for  the 
passage  of  the  hawse-holes, 

2.  A  wale  on  a  ship's  bow,  which  la  pierced 
by  the  hawse-hole. 

hawse-pipe,  s, 

Novt. :  The  tube  lining  a  hawse-hole  In  ft 
ship's  bow. 

hawse-plng.  9.    [Hawbe-block.) 

hawse-timber,  s. 

Ship-build,  ;  One  of  the  upright  timbers  i% 
the  bow,  bolted  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  in 
which  the  hawse-holes  are  cat. 

hawse-wood,  s. 

Navt. :  A  general  name  forme  hawse-timberj 

haw'-scr,  •  hal-ser,  &  [Mid.  Eug.  hoist » 
hawse  (q.v.).j 

Naiitical: 

•  1,  A  tow-rope.    {Sherwood.) 

2.  A  small  cable,  used  in  warping  and  mooi^ 
ing.  Speaking  generally,  a  hawser  is  not  over 
ten  inches  in  circumference ;  above  tliis  size 
it  is  a  cable. 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p$t^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wbd,  son ;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian*    te,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw« 
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bawsor-clamp,  s, 

Naut. :  A  gi  ipper  for  a  hawser  to  keep  it 
ttom  veering  out. 

bawser-laid,  s. 

Jtope-maJdng  :  lioiie  made  of  throe  strands, 
of  three  yarns  each,  laid  up  into  a  rnf>e.  The 
twist  of  tlie  strands  is  the  reverse  of  the  indi- 
vidual yarns. 

haW-thom,  *  haw-thome,  s.    [AS.  hteg- 
thorn  =  tlie    hedgetliorn  or   liawtliorn,   from 
haw  and  thorn ;  Ger.  higedorn ;  Dut.  Juiage- 
doom  =  hedgetiiorn,]    (Haw  (1),  s.\ 
Ordinary  Language  i&  liolany: 

1.  Craiiegus  Oxyacantka,  one  of  the  Rosa- 
cea, a  small  round-leaved  and  nmcli- branched 
spinesL'ent  tree,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  liigh, 
with  deeply  piunatiOd  leaves  and  many- 
flowered  corymbose  cymea  of  white,  fragrant 
flowers,  with  pinkish-brown  antliei-s.  From 
beginning  to  flower  in  May  it  is  often  termed 
"  May."  yometimes  called  Whitethorn,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Blacktliorn.  [Black- 
thorn, May.]  It  is  found  in  woods,  in  many 
hedge-rows,  in  gardens,  &c.  The  fruit  is  called 
haw  (q.v.). 

"Beneath  the  haurthom  on  the  preen." 

Tetini/son  :  May  iim:on,  li  10. 

2.  The  genua  Cratwgiie.  C.  odoratissima^ 
Sweet-scented  Azarole,  is  a  cultivated  species. 
7t  is  white,  and  from  the  Crimea.  The  most 
common  species  is  t'.  crus-gcttli,  tlie  Cuckspur 
Thorn,  found  in  the  United  States  from  Canada 
to  Carolina,  and  widely  cultivated  in  Europe. 
There  are  many  other  speciea  in  the  north 
tempenite  zone. 

3.  Rhus  Oxyacantha,  the  Indian  bawthom,  is 
the  genus  Rhaphiolepis,  the  native  hawthorn 
of  New  Zealand,  Discaria  Toumatott, 

•  hawthorn-fly,  s. 

Entom. :  An  unidentified  flying  insect 

"Tlio  haiathorn-fty  Is  also   black  and    Dot   big.*— 
Walton  :  A  ngler. 

B&x'-d»  8.  [For  etym.  and  def.,  see  compound.] 

Haxo's  system,  s. 

Fort.  :  The  system  introduced  by  FranQois 
Nicolas  Benoit  Haxo.  a  French  military  en- 
gineer, employed  by  Napoleon  to  fortify  Pes- 
chiera,  Mantua,  &c.,  and  who  conducted  tlie 
siege  of  Antwerp  in  1832.  His  casemated 
batteries  have  earthen  parapets  along  tht.ir 
front,  and  their  arches  are  well  covered  with 
earth.  They  are  open  to  the  terreplein  in  tlie 
rear,  and  there  are  apertures  in  front  of  the 
guns,  opening  into  embrasures  formed  in  an 
extension  of  the  parajiet  at  these  points, 
beyond  its  ordinary  retired  position.  Being 
open  to  the  rear  the  circulation  of  air  prevents 
any  inconvenience  from  smoke.  Batteries  of 
the  kind  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  new 
Works,     {Voyle.) 

bay  (1).  *  haye,  *  hoy,  s.  [A.S.  Jicg  =  grass, 
hay;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hooi ;  Icel.  hev;  Dan. 
&  Sw.  ho;  Goth,  hawi;  Ger.  heu;  M.'H.  Ger. 
hoxLwe;  O.  H.  Ger.  hevA.} 

1.  Grass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder  for  cattle, 

oorses,  &c 


*  2.  Growing  grass. 

"  Make  Bl?e  men  oitte  to  mete  by  CDmpanrea  OD 
gKXiihey.'—Wyciiffe:  Mark\i. 

bay -asthma,  hay-fever,  s. 

Path. :  A  severe  catarrh  frequently  having 
'  asthmatic  symptoms  superadded.  It  is  not  a 
common  disease.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
the  aroma  of  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass 
(Anthoxanthnm  odoratnvi),  or  to  that  of  the 
Mat  grass  (Nardns  stricta).  It  is  now  believed 
to  arise  from  the  inhalation  of  pollen  grains  of 
various  plants  floating  in  the  air. 

hay-band,  s.    A  rojie  or  band  of  twisted 
Bay,  used  to  bind  up  trusses  or  sheaves. 
bay-beech,  s, 

Bot.  :  A  variety  of  Fagit^  gylvaticus. 
hay-bird,  s. 

Ornith.:  A  name  of  the  Spotted  Fly-catcher, 
miiscicapa  grUola. 

hay-crosler,  e.    A  hay-rake. 

bay-cutter,  a. 

Agric. :  A  box  in  which  hay  Is  cnt  Into 
ehaff".    There  are  many  forms. 

hay-elevator,  s. 

Agric  :  A  means  for  lifting  a  forkful  of  hay 


and  conveying  it  to  a  place  approximatfly 
over  the  s|)Ot  in  the  hay-rick  where  it  is 
w^mted.  The  carriage  fnitiie  is  connected  by 
a  spring  catch  to  a  hook,  which  holds  it  over 
the  load  until  the  hay  is  sufficiently  elevated, 
when  the  spring  hook  is  raised,  and  the  frame 
rune  along  its  track  to  convey  its  charge  to 
the  rick. 

hay-fever,  s,    (Hav-astiima.) 

hay- fork,  6. 

AgriA;ulture : 

1.  A  hand  fork,  with  two  or  tliree  tines,  for 
tedding  or  pitching  hay. 

2.  A  fitrk  elevated  by  a  rope  and  horse,  in 
unloading  hay  from  a  waggon  to  a  mow,  or 
vice  versa. 

hay-loader,  s. 

Agric:  A  device  attached  to  a  waggon  to 
collect  or  raise  the  hay  from  the  swatii,  wind- 
row, or  cock,  and  deposit  it  on  the  waggon. 
(^American.) 

hay-maids,  5.  pi, 

Bot. :  Nepeta  Glechoma, 

hay-press,  s. 

Agric, :  A  press  for  baling  loose  hay  for 
greater  compactness  in  storage  and  trausjior- 
tation.  Tlie  old  form  is  the  lever  or  screw ; 
latterly  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in 
this  direction,  some  machines  being  especially 
intended  for  baling  nay,  others  for  cotton. 

hay-rake,  e. 

Agric. :  An  implement,  either  used  by  hand 
or  drawn  by  a  horse,  for  collecting  hay  ready 
for  pitching.     [Horse-rake,  Rakc] 

hay-scent,  s. 

Bot.  :  Nephrodium  Oreoptens. 

hay-tedder,  s.  A  macliine  or  apparatus 
to  scatter  hay  to  the  sun  and  air. 

%  (1)  To  -make  hay:  To  throw  everything  into 
confusion.    (C.  Kiagsley:  liaveiiskoe,  ch.  vii.) 

(2)  To  inake  hay  while  the  sun  shines :  To  take 
advantage  of  every  favorable  oj>portunity. 
hay  (2),  s.    [Etym.  doubtful,  but  possibly  con- 
nected with  luty  (I),  6.]    A  dance  in  a  ring  ;  a 
country  dance. 

"  The  hay  I  the  liay  I  there's  nothiog  like  the  hay.' 
~tJe'jwQod :   fVomon  fcUled  wiCh  Kindness. 

U  To  daiKc  the  hay  :  To  dance  in  a  ring. 

"I  win  play  on  the  tabor  to  the  wortlitea,  and  let 
them  dance  Che  hay."—&hakesp. :  Love's  Lal/our's  iMst 
V.  L 

*  hay  (3).  *  halo,  *  haye,  s.  [Pr.  Aaie  =  a 
hedge  ;  A.S.  iiaga;  Dut,  hegge^  heg ;  Icel.  hagi.] 
[Hedge.] 

1.  A  hedge. 

"Set  an  hedge  or  A/iy  thereof  ronnd  about  a  grange 
or  ferine  house.  '— /'.  Eotland;  Plinie.  bk.  xxiil,  ch-  i. 

2.  A  palisade,  a  fence  of  any  kind. 

•'To  make  a  feuse  aa  it  were  an  haie  or  palalaade."— 
i*.  Bothmd:  Lioius.  p.  ei9. 

3.  A  net  by  which  the  burrows  or  boles  of 
animals  were  enclosed. 

"  Nor  none,  I  trowe,  that  hathe  a  wltt  bo  badde 
To  sett  his  hay  for  couueyes  one  rlveres. " 

Wyat :  E/iistte  to  Poyrtes. 

"  bay  (4),  s.    [ItaU  hai  =  Lat.  hahet  =  he  has 
it ;  he  has  got  it.] 
Fencing:  A  home-thrust. 

"The  pimto  reverso  I  the  hay/" 

S!iake«p. :  Itomeo  i-  Juliet,  IL  4. 

•  hay  (1),  v.i,  [Hav  (l),  s.]  To  make  or  save 
hay. 

, ."  Prethee  content  thyself,  we  shall  scout  here,  as 
thuugli  we  went  a  haying.  '—Beautn.  &  FieU  :  Cox- 
com'i,  i. 

*  bay  (2).  v.i.    [Hav  <3),  $.]     To  set  or  lay 

snares  tor  rabbits. 

•  hay'-bote,  s,  [A.S.  Jiaga  =  a  hedge  ;  lote  = 
a  fine.] 

Oid  Law: 

1.  A  fine  for  damaging  or  breaking  fences. 

2.  An  allowance  of  wood  to  a  tenant  for  the 
repair  of  hedges  or  fences  ;  hedgebote. 

bay'-cock,  s.    [Eng.  hay  (1),  $.,  and  cock.]    A 

conical  heap  or  pile  of  hay  in  a  field. 

"The  memhera  of  the  two  Houses  hml  never  been 
detained  from  their  woods  nud haycocks  even  so  late  ns 
the  lieginnlng  of  Jiine."—Jfacau(ay:  Hist.  £ng.,  -dj. 
xxiii. 

hay'-den-ite,  s.     [Named  by  Oeave,  in  1822, 

after  IJr.  Hayden,  of  Baltimore.] 

Min. :  A  yelln^vish  variety  of  Chabasite, 
occurring  near  Baltimore. 


baye^' ite,  hayef -ine,  $.  [Named  after 
liayns,  who  Ilrst  desoilicd  It  in  1844 ;  sufll 
-Ue  (Min.),  -im  (Ciuim.  li-  Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.:  A  mineral  from  .Southern  Peru.  The 
Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  inakea  it  the  same  as  Boroua- 
trocalcite. 

bay'-field,  ?.  [Eng.  kay(l),  a.,  ami  field.]  A 
Iield  whiire  grass  is  grown  to  be  made  inU)  hay. 

"  There  fri.<ni  the  sunburnt  httyfirld  h'-riicward  crociw 
The  loaded  waiu."  fow/^er ;  Ttuk.  1.  2:H>. 

hay'-ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay  (1),  s.,  and  -ing.]  The 
act  or  jtrocess  of  making  hay. 

bajring-time,  s.  That  period  of  the  year 
when  the  grass  is  cut  to  lie  made  into  hay. 

bay'-knife,  s.     [Eng.  hay,  and  fciti/e.] 

Ihishandry  :  A  sharp  knife  used  for  cutting 
hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow  ;  it  has  a  straight 
blade,  one  edge,  and  a  bent  shank,  so  that  the 
hand  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  up- 
right face  of  the  stack.  The  same  dfTect  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  handle  at  right  angles 
to  the  plaue  of  the  bhide. 

bay'-loft.  8.  [Eng.  hay,  and  lojt.]  A  loft  or 
garret  for  hay  in  a  barn, 

hay'-mald^  s-    [Eng.  hay,  and  rrutids.] 

Bot. :  A  name  for  the  meuthaceous  genua 
Glechoma. 

hay'-mak-er,  $.    [Eng.  hay,  and  maker.] 

1.  One  employed  in  drying,  spreading,  or 
tedding  grass  for  hay. 

"  The  business  of  the  day  is  done 
The  last-left  haymaker  ia  gone." 

Matthew  Arnold :  Bacchanalia,  L 

•  2.  A  kind  of  country  dance,  called  also 
the  Haymakers'  Jig. 

hay'-mak-ing,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  making.] 
Tlie  ac;t  or  process  of  cutting  and  saving  grass 
for  hay. 

bay'-mar-ket,  ».  [Eng.  ftay,  and  marfc*.]  A 
market  or  place  for  the  sale  of  hay. 

hay'-mow,  s.     [Eng.  hay,  and  mow  (5.).]    A 

mow,  rick,  or  stack  of  hay. 

•■  In  the  mean  time  his  Majestj'  should  stay  apon 
the  hay-moiD."— Clarendon  :  Civil  War,  UL  414. 

bay'-rick,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  rick.]  A  stack 
or  pile  of  hay  ;  a  haystack. 

bay'-Stack,  s.  [Eng.  hay,  and  stack.]  A 
stack,  rick,  or  large  pile  of  hay  in  the  open  air, 

haystack-boiler,  s. 

steam- Eng.  :  A  tall  form  of  steam  boiler, 
shaped  like  a  bottle  or  haystack,  with  flaring 
sides  and  rounded  top. 

bay'-Stalk  (l  silent),  5.  [Eng.  hay,  and  staUc} 
A  stalk  of  dried  grass. 

hay-thorn,  s.    [Hawthorn.] 

hay'-tor-ite,  s.  fNamed  by  Tripe,  In  1847, 
froTu  its  locality,  Haytor,  in  Devonshire.] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  pseudomorphous  quartz: 
It  is  a  pseudomorph  after  Datolite. 

*  hay'-ward,  s.  [Mod.  Eng.  hay  =  hedge, 
and  Eng.  vard.]  A  public  official  in  charge  of 
the  commons  of  a  town  or  village. 

baz'-ard,  *  has-ard,  s.    [Fr.  hasard,  from 

Sp.  azar  —  an  accident,  hazard,  originally,  a 

die,  from  Arab,  al  zdr  =  the  dip,  from  Pers.*?dr 

=  a  die ;  O.  ItaL  zara  =  the  game  of  hazard.] 

I,  Ordinaiy  Language: 

1.  A  game  at  dice. 

"  Yplajing  at  ha»ard  he  hem  found." 
-     ^  Chatuxr:  C.  T..  12.H1 

2.  Danger,  risk,  periL 

"  A  service  of  some  hazard  was  to  be  rendered  to  tiis 
good  ciuse.  "— J/acau^ay."  Hist.  Eng..  ch  xvi. 

3.  A  cJiance  ;    an  accident ;  a  fortuitoos 

event ;  a  casualty. 

"But  life  la  AoMrrf  at  the  best.* 

B^rvn:  Bride  of  A  by dos.  IL  M. 

•  4.  That  which  is  staked  or  risked  ;  the 
stake  in  gaming. 

"  Bring  your  latter  Jiazard  back  again." 

Shaketp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  x.  L 

n.  Billiards:  A  stroke  in  billiards;  a 
Vfinmng-hazard  is  when  the  player  pockets  the 
object  ball  ;  a  losing-Ao^ard  when  his  ownl^ 
nms  into  a  pocket  off  the  object  ball. 

%  Tn  nin  the  hazard:  To  run  the  risk,  to 
take  the  chance  of  events. 

^  For  the  difference  Detween  hazard  and 
chance^  see  Chance. 


boil,  b6^:  pdilt,  J6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  l)cn^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -inft 
*€lan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun*;  -^on,  -fioa  ^  2hun.    -tions.  hsIoos,  -clous  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^  d^U 
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hazard  -  table,  s.  A  table  on  which 
hazard  was  played  ;  a  gaming-table. 

"Ill  which  eo  inuiiy  bagBuf  gold  had  changed  tuaateru 
at  the  fuizarU-faltle.'—Hacaulay ;  But.  Kng.,  ch.  xxiiL 

ll&z'-ard,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hazard,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  risk,  to  chance,  to  expose  to  chance 
or  risk,  to  venture,  to  put  into  danger,  to  en- 
danger. 

"To  hazard  their  Uvea  Id  their  own  piivat*  quar- 
tt>\s.' —Clarke :  Sermons,  vol.  t,  ner.  61. 

2.  To  run  the  risk  of;  to  lay  oneself  ojien  to. 

"In  any  manner  equal  ti>  the  evil  hazarded.' — 
Clarke :  Sermons,  vol.  i,.  ser.  5L 

3.  To  threaten ;  to  be  the  cause  or  source  of 
danger  to. 

"  SuBpltlon  of  friend,  nor  feare  of  foe, 
That  hazardeth  hU  health.  Imd  ho  at  all.- 

Sp*nser :  Muiopotmoa, 

•  B.  Intransitive: 

1,  To  run  a  risk,  to  venture  ;  to  try  a 
cbaaet. 

"  I  pray  you  tarry :  i^ause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  yoii  h'l&ird.  * 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  qf  rente*.  IIL  % 

2,  To  run  a  risk  or  danger. 

"What  both  love,  Ixith  Aaiard  to  destroy." 

I>rs/den  :  A  nnu$  Mirabilit,  xsvllL 

•  hlU'-ard-a-ble,  a  [Eiig.  hazard;  -able.] 
Venturous  ;'liable  to  chance  or  hazard  ;  risky. 

"An  Tiatardabte  i>eece  of  art  tn  our  choUeat  prac- 
tlea."— Browne :  VrneBuriall,  ch.  iti. 

haz-ard-er,  *  haa-ard-our,  5.  [Eng. 
luLsard  ;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hazards  or  risks  anything. 

2,  A  rash,  venturesome  person. 

"  For  by  my  trouthe,  me  were  lever  die. 
Than  I  you  shuld  to  tia^irdourt  allie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,55B. 

•  llS^-ard-ize,  s.  [Eng.  hazard ;  -t?e.)  A 
hazar(J'jua  situation  or  position ;  hazard, 
danger. 

"  Which  through  great  dlaadventure  or  mesprlze 
Her  aelfe  had  romie  Into  tliat  hazitrdizf." 

Spenser:  F.  (}.,  XL  xlt  U. 

ll&z'-ard-OUS,  a.     [Eng.  hazard ;  -ous,} 

1.  Full  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk  ;  dan- 
gerous, perilous,  risky. 

"Such  communicattou  would  indeed  y^e  hazardous, 
and  would  ruquire  the  utmost  adruitiiess."— Jfacau* 
lay:  BhU  Kng.,  ch.  vl. 

*  2.  Fond  of  hazard,  danger,  or  risk ;  dan- 
gerous, perilous,  risky. 

"  Lycureua  waa  in  hia  nature  hazardous,"— Sidney  : 
Arcadia,  bk.  iii. 

hazardous-insurance,  s. 

Comm. :  An  ii-surance  effected  at  a  high 
premium  on  buildings  or  goods  which  are 
more  than  ordinarily  exposed  or  liable  to  risk 
of  fire,  as  theatres,  &c. 

ll^-ard-OUS-liJ^*  adi'.  [Eng.  hazardow  ;  •ly.} 
In  a 'hazardous,  risky,  or  perilous  manner. 

•  haz'-ard-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazardous; 
-ness.y  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazard- 
ous ;  hazard,  risk,  danger, 

"liaz-ard-ry,  *  has-ard-rle,  s.    [O.  Fr. 

Imsardrie.'] 

1.  The  playing  at  hazard  or  other  game  of 
chance;  gambling. 

"  Now  wol  I  you  defenden  hasardrie, 
Hasard  ia  veray  muther  of  lesingea." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  12,524. 

2.  Rashness,  temerity,  foolish  daring. 

"  Hasty  wroth  and  heedlease  hazardry 
Doe  breede  repentaunce  late,  and  lasting  infamy." 
Spenser  :  F.  ^..  II.  v.  14, 

liaze,  5.  [A  word  of  doubtful  origin  ;  probably 
allied  lo  IceL  hoss  =  gray,  dusky  ;  A.S.  hasity 
heasn  =  dark  gray  ;  haswig  (in  haswig  fethere 
=  having  gray  feathers).  The  original  mean- 
ing was  thus  gray,  dusky,  hence  dull.  Mahn 
suggests  Breton  aezen  =  a  vapour,  a  warm 
wind. J 

1.  Lit.  :  Fog;  vapour,  mist ;  a  want  of  trans- 
parency in  the  air. 

"  Light  haze  along  the  rlver-Bhores.' 

Tennyson  :  Gardener's  Haughter,  269. 

2.  Fig. :  Obscurity,  dimness. 

"To  the  haze  and  mists  and  doubtful  lights  of  that 
changeable  week,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  oppo- 
site i>age."— Buri« ;  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let  4. 

*haze  (1),  v.i.    [Hazk,  5.]  To  be  foggy  or  hazy. 

baze  (2),  base,  v.t.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  liurass  or  punish  with  over-work. 
(Used  by  sailors.) 

baze  (3),  y-(.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 
1.  To  frighten,  to  alarm. 


2.  To  play  tricks  or  practical  jokes  upon. 
(^American.) 

*  haz'-el,  "  ba'-zle,  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
To  dry,  as  clothes  that  have  been  washiid. 

"Th"u  .  ,  .  didat  ftai/«and  dry  up  the  forlorn  dregH 
and  slime  of  Noah's  deXMn^"— Rogers:  Jtaaman  the 
Syrian,  p.  886. 

baz'-el,  8.  ii  a.  [A.S,h(e$el;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
luizdaar ;  IceL  hasl,  hesli ;  Dan.  &  Sw.  hxissd  ; 
Ger.  Imsr.l;  O.  H.  Ger,  hasala  ;  Lat.  coruliLs; 
Wei.  coll.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Ord.  Lang,  d:  Bot.  :  Corylus  Airllana,  a 
glandular,  hispid,  pubescent  shrub,  or  some- 
time!^ a  tree,  with  distichous,  orbicular-cor- 
date, doubly-serrate,  cuspidate  leaves,  unequal 
at  the  base.  The  male  flowers  are  in  pendu- 
lous natkins,  while  the  female  ones  are  minute, 
sub-globose,  anil  sessile.  They  appear  in  Feb- 
ruary and  MarclL  The  fruit  is  a  nut.  [Hazel- 
nut.] The  young  forked  twigs  were  once 
used  for  divining-rods.  The  wood  is  elastic. 
It  is  used  for  many  pur}ioses  ;  when  burnt,  it 
makes  good  charcoal  for  drawing.  The  hazel 
is  common  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.      fFii.BF.itT.] 

"The  Aa««Is  afford  hlmaacTeen  froHi  the  heat." 

,  Coui)/er :  Poplar  Field. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  hazel ;  of 
the  colour  of  the  hazel-nut ;  of  a  light-brown 
colour. 

"Cbuse  a  warm  dry  soil,  that  has  a  Rood  depth  of 
light  hazel  iaoa]d."—Jfnrti7neT :  Entbanarjf. 

H  Witch  hazel :  [Witch-hazel]. 
hazel-bush«  s.    The  bazeL 
bazel-carpet,  8. 

Entom. :  Cidaria  sagittata,  a  British  Geo- 
meter moth. 

bazel-crottles.  hazel-rag»  <■ 

But.  :  Sticta  pjdnw/iaria. 

bazel-eartb,  s.    A  fertile  loam,  such  as 

hazels  gruw  in, 

bazel-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  of  a  light- 
brown  colour. 

bazel-nut,  a. 

Bot.,  £c.  :  The  nut  of  the  hazel.  It  grows 
in  clusters,  surrounded  by  palmately-lobed 
and  cuttniarmed  involucres.  It  is  much  used 
for  dessert.  It  yields  a  bland  oil.  The  culti- 
vated varieties  are  larger,  but  less  hardy. 

bazel-rag,  s.    [Hazcl-crottles.] 

*  ha'-zeZ-lS^,  a.  [Eng.  hazel ;  -ly.}  Of  the 
colour  of  a  hazel  nut ;  of  a  light  brown  colour. 

"  BazeUy  loam,  clay,  or  black  mould."— i^ortim^r  .* 
BusbuTtdry. 

ha'-zel-'wort,  s.    [Eng.  hazel,  and  wort.] 
Bot.:  Asarum  europamm. 

baz'  -  i  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  hazy  ;  -Tiess.l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hazy. 

•'  He  could  not  see  half  a  mile  by  reaaou  of  the  hazi' 
ness  of  the  v/eAther."— Fielding :  A  Voyags  to  Lisbon. 

*  ba'-zle,  v.t,    [Hazel,  v.] 

haz'-y,  a.    [Eng.  haz(e);  -y.] 

1.  Lit. :  Fogg}',  misty  ;  thick  with  haze. 


2.  Fifj. :  Dim,  obscure ;  not  clear :  as,  To 
have  hazy  notions  about  anything. 

be  (poss.  his,  obj.  &  dat.  him;  plural,  nom. 
tliey,  poss.  their,  obj.  &  dat.  them),  pron.  [A.S. 
h4  (masc.  uora,  sing,  he,  genit.  his,  dat.  kivi, 
ace.  hine ;  fem.  nom.  sing,  heo,  genit.  &  dat. 
hire,  ace,  hi;  neut.  nom.  &  ace.  sing,  hit, 
genit.  his,  dat.  him.  Plural  (for  all  genders), 
nom.  &  nccus.  hi,  hig ;  genit.  hira,  heora;  dat. 
him,  heom):  cogn.  with  Dut.  hij ;  IceL  hann; 
Dan.  &  Sw.  han.] 

1.  The  masculine  singular  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  ;  the  man  or  male  being  or  object 
mentioned  before. 

2.  The  man,  the  person ;  an  individual  de- 
scribed by  a  following  relative  clause,  or  by 
its  equivalent. 

"  I  am  he,  that  unfortunate  he." 

Shakesp.  :  As  i'ou  Like  It.  HI  S. 

3.  It  is  used  as  a  noun,  with  the  force  of 
individual  person. 

"  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua'B  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them." 

Shakesp. :  Borneo  A  Juliet,  v.  L 

4.  It  is  used  as  a  prefix  with  the  force  of 
male,  as  in  /le-goat. 


hgad«  *  bed.  *  bede,  *  beed,  *  befd, 
•  heved.  '  bevede,  «.  k  a.  [a.H.  h^a/od: 
cogn.  with  DuL  hoo/d;  Icel.  hvfudh;  Dan. 
hoved;  Sw.  hufvud ;  Goth.  hauhUk ,  Ger. 
haupt;  O.  ii.  Ger,  houbit ;  Lat.  cajmt ;  Gtf* 
Ke-^oAvj  (kephale);  Sansc  kapdla.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinfi-ry  Ixtnguage: 

L  In  the  same  sense  as  II,  1. 

aucer  :  C.  T.,  tWlL 

2.  A  chief,  a  ruler,  a  principal,  a  guide,  t 
director, 

"  HiH  princlnallty,  left  without  a  head,  waa  dlrlded 
against  lUieW  —Macaulay     Bltl.  Bng..  ch,  xlil. 

^  In  the  Universities,  the  principal  of  a 
College  or  Jlall. 

"  A  reform  vroposed  by  an  unsupported  ludivldoaL 
In  the  iireseuce  of  heads  of  bouBea."— /fnox.'  Hbsra* 
Education, 

3.  That  which  gives  a  striking  appearance 
to  the  head  :  as  hair,  a  head-dress,  the  antlen 
of  a  deer,  &c. 

"  The  buck  1b  called  the  flftb  ye«r  a  buck  of  the  flxil 
Aeoti."— 5Aa*ej/».  .■  Love's  Labouj^t  Lost,  Iv.  S. 

4.  A  person,  an  individual ;  a  unit  of  the 
population  :  as,  TJie  tax  is  so  much  per  headi 

"  'Fore  all  the  Greekith  hfads." 

Sltakrsp. :  Troilus  <t  Crestida.  i.  L 

6.  The  upper  part  or  portion  of  anything. 

"  Set  on  the  head  of  a  wasi/a  neat," 

Shakesp.  :    tVinters  Tale,  iv.  4, 

6.  That  part  of  anything  which  in  a  lesser 
or  greater  degree  resembles  a  human  head  :  as, 
the  firad  of  a  cabbage. 

"  7.  A  head-dress. 

"  They  have  teazed  thefr  hasbaiids  to  buy  them  • 
laced  head  or  a  6ne  i>etticoat,'"— S«j(/t 

8.  The  forepart  or  front ;  the  prow. 

"By  piallieft  with  bnuen  heads  she  might  traiisport 
over  Indus  at  onc«  three  hundred  thooaand  BOldien.* 
— Raleigh. 

9.  That  which  rises  to  the  top. 

"  Let  It  stand  in  a  tub  four  or  five  days  before  It  bt 

Sut  into  tiie  cask,  stirring  it  twice  a-day,  and  btriitiilg 
own  the  head  or  yeaat   into  it."— Mortimer  :  Bu»- 
bandry. 

10.  The  maturated  or  ripened  part  of  an 
ulcer  or  boil.     [To  come  to  a  head.] 

11.  The  source  or  origin  Lf  anything  ;  said. 
specif.,  of  a. stream, 

I . 

Shakesp. :  Richan 

12.  The  part  most  remote  from  the  opeuing 
or  discharge  into  the  sea :  as,  the  head  of  % 
creek. 

13.  A  promontory ;  a  headland. 

"From  the  head  of  Actiutn  beat  the  approaching 
Caisar.'      Shakesp. :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  111.  7. 

14.  Tlie  obverse  of  a  coin  or  medal ;  so 
called  from  having  the  likeness  of  the  face  or 
bust  of  the  sovereign. 

15.  The  front  position  ;  the  jjosition  of  chief 
or  leader  ;  the  place  of  danger  or  of  honour. 

16.  The  foremost  place ;  the  place  of  honour: 
as,  the  head  of  the  table. 

17.  Understanding ;  sense ;  mental  faculties, 
or  the  power  of  using  tliem. 

"  A  crowd  of  men  who  had  lost  both  Jiead  and  heufc.* 
—Macaulay:  Bist.  Eng.,  cb.  xiii 

*  18.  The  main  point  or  part ;  the  most  im- 
portant part 

"  The  head  and  front  of  my  offending." 

Shake^i,.:  Olhelto.l  S. 

19.  A  crisis ;  a  pitch ;  a  height ;  a  degree  of 
strengt-h  or  power. 

"The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  uixin  me.  iJ 
at  last  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  It  must  qnlcklj 
malie  an  end  of  me.  or  of  ItaeU." — Addison. 

20.  A  topic  of  discourse  ;  a  division  of  a  sub- 
ject discoursed  on  ;  a  branch. 

"My  fourth  argument  upon  this  present [A««t"— 
Clarke  :  On  the  ACCributet,  Prop,  8. 

*  21.  A  division,  as  of  an  army. 

"  His  div-isions  are  in  three  heads.' 

Shak'^sp. :  2  Henry  TV.,  L  & 

*  22.  A  force  ;  power ;  armed  men, 

"For  which  we  have  in  head  aasemMed  here." 

Shakesp.:  Henry  r.,li.& 

*  23.  Countenance,  presence,  face. 

"  TiU  then  not  show  my  head." 

Shakesp.:  Sonnet m. 

24.  Successful  resistance.     {To  make  h€ad.\ 

25.  A  bundle  of  flax  of  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  a  few  i>oiinds.  In  the 
North  of  Europe  eighteen  hmds  of  hemp  ot 
flax  weigh  about  1  cwt. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Anatomy: 

(1)  //ujJWrt.-Theskullorcranium.  Thegreatei 


fate,  f?it,  fare,  amidst,  wbat,  f^,  fatber ;  we,  wet,  bere    camel,  ber,  tbSre ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine ;  go.  p5^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wbo,  son ;  miite,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oa  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  lcw» 
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part  of  tlie  litrad  cutisist.s  ot"  mi  osscims  uvoidal 
capsule  for  tho  protection  of  tlie  bniin  (q.v.). 
The  face  proper  couBists  of  the  upperamllower 
jaws.  The  skull  in  old  ago  beooincs  coiiii)osite 
like  the  sacruiii  in  tlie  adult.  The  margins  or 
sutures  of  the  cranial  bones,  twenty-two  in 
number,  excluding  the  hyoid  bone,  correspond 
to  the  articular  proeesses  in  the  trunk,  la 
youth  the  Hat  cranial  bones  are  connected  by 
a  double  lamina  of  cartilage  ;  notwithstanding 
the  junction  of  the  niarginH,  they  giow  by  tke 
increase  of  one  cartilnge,  and  the  ossification 
of  the  other.  Like  the  arch  in  the  movable 
vertebra?,  we  have  the  arch  in  the  head  ;  in  the 
lower  part  there  are  bones  physiologically  con- 
nected with  the  head  bones  of  the  neck.  There 
are  three  segments  in  the  head  : — (a)  The  pos- 
terior, beginning  from  the  cervical  vertebne 
below,  the  occipital  segment,  consisting  of  a 
aingle  bone,  in  reality  four  bones  ;  a  part  of  it 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  cranium  at  the  back  of 
the  face,  but  the  greater  part  extends  ui>  the 
back  of  the  cranium.  It  consisis  of  a  ring, 
lateral  sides,  and  an  arch,  (b)  The  anterior, 
consisting  of  the  frontal  and  ethmoid  boties. 
The  only  vestige  here  of  the  vertebral  foramen, 
is  the  Foramen  Cfecum.  (c)  The  central  seg- 
ment ;  in  the  middle  lino  below,  and  cut  in 
two  halves  by  the  nicesial  plane  is  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  but  along  with  it  are  two  bones, 
the  tempi  tral,  attached  to  its  outer  jwrtious  or 
great  wings,  composing  the  basis  of  the  arch 
completed  by  the  two  iiaiietal  bones.  These 
segments  are  divided  by  the  lambdoidalsutures, 
and  coronal.  The  head  is  divided  into  a  base 
and  a  vault  or  calvariuni ;  the  inner  aspect  is 
called  the  cerebral,  the  other,  the  superficial, 
external,  &c.,  aspect.  The  bone  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cranium  is  not  so  dense  as  it  is  on 
the  inside,  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  con- 
struction in  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  a 
law  of  part,  and  a  law  of  place.  Some  ana- 
tomists count  four  segments,  the  two  temporal 
bones  constituting  the  fourth.     [Cranium.] 

(2)  Comp.  :  The  vertebrata  have  a  head 
homologous  in  its  anatomy  with  that  of  man. 
That  of  the  Annulosa  is  liomologous  in  func- 
tions, but  not  in  parts.  The  Ceithalopodous 
and  Gasteropodous  Molluscs  have  heads,  the 
Couchifera,  sometimes  called  Acejihala,  want 
them.  Most  animals  of  lower  or;^;uiization 
than  these  are  destitute  of  heads.  The  heada 
of  vertebrates,  while  homologous  in  parts,  ditler 
considerably  in  form  and  general  adaptation. 
The  vertical  face  of  man,  fur  instance,  is  re- 
placed in  the  lower  orders  by  a  horizontally 
prolonged  face,  tlie  bones  of  which  become 
enormously  extended  in  the  case  of  the  sword- 
fish  and  the  saw-fish.  Striking  special  adap- 
tations are  seen  in  the  case  of  tlie  elephant, 
whose  n;isal  organ  is  developed  into  an 
enormous  trunk,  and  whose  upper  incisor 
teeth  are  developed  into  great  tusks.  Var- 
ious other  special  adaptations  might  be 
named.  Iti  insects  and  crustaceans  the  mouth 
opening  is  vertical,  instead  of  horizontal,  as 
in  vertebrates. 

2.  Arch.  :  The  capital  (Lat.  caput  =  a  head) 
of  a  column. 

3.  Books^  £c. :  The  to])  of  a  standing  book  ; 
Bometimes  gilded  that  the  dust  may  be  blown 
off. 

i.  Carpentry: 

(1)  The  top  of  a  door,  window,  or  bay :  as, 
ft  circular  head. 

(2)  The  top-beam  or  ridge-beam  of  a  bridge 
or  trestle. 

(3)  The  square  block  which  slips  on  the 
stem  of  a  gauge,  and  carries  the  scribe. 

5.  Chem.  :  The  cover  of  an  alembic  or  still. 

6.  Coopering:  That  which  closes  the  end  of 
a  cask. 

7.  FouTul. :  The  spnie,  sullage-piece,  or  riser 
on  a  casting,  which  is  knocked  off. 

8.  Fort. :  The  salient  or  advanced  portion 
of  a  work  ;  a  work  covering  the  end  of  a  bridge. 

9.  Hydraulics: 

(1)  The  vertical  height  or  available  fall  of 
water  from  a  dam,  race,  reservoir,  standpipe, 
or  forebay ;  or  the  difference  between  the 
heights  of  water  inside  and  outside  a  dock- 
gate  or  lock-gate. 

"  111  ordinary circuiiistatices  we  speakof  thepressure 
of  a  he-td  uf  water,  and  we  measure  it  by  tlie  (ieiith  of 
the  water  "—Airi/ :  Pop.  Astrun.  (Cth  edit).  \>.  245. 

(2)  The  up-stream  end  of  a  canal-lock, 

10.  Mach.,  Forg.,  6:c. : 

<1)  The  striking  portion  of  a  hammer,  as 
distinguished  from  the  helve. 


(:;)  'Hie  poll  of  a  hammer,  as  distinf,'Ulslied 
from  the  claw  or  the  peen,  as  the  Ciise  may  be. 

(3)  The  upiicr  or  steel  jiortion  of  an  anvil. 

(4)  That  stock  of  a  latlie  containing  the 
Hve-si>indle  ;  a  poppet.    I  Lathe.] 

11.  Mill-work  :  The  cap  of  a  windmill. 

12.  Mining : 

(1)  The  end  of  a  gallery  or  drift. 

(2)  The  top  part  of  a  fuse,  containing  the 
priming. 

13.  Printing : 

(I)  The  upper  end  of  a  jiage  or  colurao, 
(2^  The  cross-beam  of  a  printing-press. 

14.  (PI.)  B^tilding :  Tiles  which  are  laid  at 
the  eaves  of  a  house. 

15.  Shipiorighting  &  Nautical : 

(1)  Tlie  forepart,  beak,  or  stem  end  of  a  ves- 
sel.     IFlQUBK-HEAD.] 

(2)  The  upper  part  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

(3)  The  part  of  a  mast  between  the  hounds 
and  the  top. 

(4)  The  forward  end  of  a  bowsprit. 

(5)  The  top  or  drum  of  a  capstan. 

(6)  The  flattish  part  of  a  dead-eye  at  the 
side  of  the  channel  or  groove. 

(7)  The  upper  edge  of  a  sail. 
(S)  The  forefoot  of  the  keeL 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head. 
It  is  used  largely  in  composition  with  the 
force  of  chief,  principal ;  as,  a  /ieadoffl(;e,  &c. 

^  1.  Head  and  ears  :  The  whole  pereon ; 
com])let6ly ;  to  the  fullest  extent;  as,  To  be 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

2.  Head  and  shoulders : 

(1 )  By  the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders ; 
as,  He  is  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  you. 
*('2)  By  force  ;  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

"  People  that  hit  upon  a  thought  that  tickles  them 
will  be  still  briiigiJiKit  ill  hy  head  and  shmilUers,  over 
aud  over,  iu  several  comixiiiies.' — L'Ettrange. 

3.  0/  his,  her,  Vieir,  £c.,  own  head:  Spon- 
taneously ;  of  his,  her,  &c.,  own  accord. 

4.  Head  or  tail:  A  phrase  used  in  tossing  a 
coin  to  decide  a  chance.     [C'ros.s  aiid  pile] 

5.  Neither  head  nor  tail :  Neither  one  thing 
nor  tlie  other. 

6.  By  the  head : 

Naut. :  Applied  to  a  ship  laden  too  deeply 
at  the  bows. 

7.  Head  to  wind : 

Naut.  :  Tlio  situation  of  a  ship  or  boat,  when 
her  head  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

*  8.  To  his  head :  To  his  face  ;  openly. 

*  9.  Over  head :  On  the  average  ;  per  head  ; 
not  individually. 

*  10.  To  turn  head :  To  turn  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  to  turn  away. 

11.  To  give  the  liead :  To  give  freedom  or 
licence  to. 

"  Be  ffav«  bis  able  horae  the  head." 

ShiikesjJ. :  2  Ifenri/  /T.,  L  L 

12.  To  come  to  a  head:  To  suppura',:  ;  said 
of  au  ulcer  or  boil ;  heuce,  fig.,  to  ripen. 

13.  To  eat  its  head  of:  Said  of  horses  either 
doing  no  work,  or  work  the  value  of  which 
does  not  even  pay  for  their  keep. 


14.  To  gather  head:  To  gain  strength  or 
force. 

15.  To  make  hectd  :  To  make  way  ;  to  resist 
witli  success. 

16.  Heiul  of  a  hone : 

AncU:  A  rounded  process  at  the  end  of  a 
bone.  It  is  supported  on  a  narrower  part 
called  the  neck. 

17.  Head  of  tlie  Church  : 

Law  (t  Ecclesiol. :  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,all  Roman  Catholics,  in  what- 
ever country  they  may  be,  being  subject  to  his 
supreme  headship.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  VIII.,  the 
king  became  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  position 
still  held  by  the  sovereigns  of  England.  This 
headship  is  called  the  Royal  Supremacy  (q.v.). 

head-bay,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. :  That  part  of  a  canal  lock  be- 
tween the  upper  pond  aud  the  head-gates  of 
the  lock. 

head-block,  s. 

1,  Saio-mill: 

(1)  The  block  on  which  the  head,  or  for 


ward  end,  of  a  lug  rests  In  the  ordinary  saw- 
mill ;  the  other  end  is  the  tail-block,  and  they 
are  j-arts  of  the  carriage  on  which  the  log  is 
moved  to  the  saw  and  gigged  back. 

(2)  One  of  the  pieces  fornnngthe  log-bed  la 
a  circular  or  veneer  saw  mill. 

2.  Vehic. :  A  piece  of  wootl  attached  below 
to  the  upper  ring  of  the  fifth  wheel,  also 
having  the  fi-ont  edge  of  the  perch  mortised 
thronyh  its  middle. 

head-board,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  board  at  the  head  or  top, 
as  at  the  head  of  a  bed. 

2.  Naut.  (PL):  The  berthing  or  close  railing 
between  the  head-rails. 

'  head-bound,  a.  Turbaned  ;  wearing 
a  turban, 

"  Freah  supply  of  htadbound  liifljels."* 

Ji'-aum.  .t  Flet. :  Knight  of  Malta.  L  %. 

head-cheese,  s. 

Cookery:  Portions  of  the  head  and  feet  <rf 
swine,  cut  up  fine,  boiled,  and  pressed  into  a 
cheese  ;  also  called  pork-cheese. 

*  head-cloth,  5.    A  covering  for  the  head. 

•  head-court,  5. 

Old  Law ;  A  court,  of  which  three  were  for- 
merly held  in  the  year,  at  which  all  the  free- 
holders who  owed  suit  and  presence  were  re- 
quired to  attend,  or  were  tiued  in  default  of 
attendance.  The  number  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  one,  and  the  fines  for  n  on -attendance 
were  abolished  by  the  Act  20  George  11. 

head-dress,  s. 

1.  The  covering  and  ornamentsof  a  woman's 
head.  The  forms  have  been  numerous  aud 
various  in  successive  ages. 

"  If  ere  with  hairy  horns  I  plantetl  heads. 
OrdUcuiu[JOiied  the  heuddress  of  n.  prude." 

Pa/je  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iv.  74. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  head-dress,  and 
prominent  on  the  head. 

"  Among  hirds  the  males  very  often  appear  ia  a  most 
he.i.utifiil  Ae(i(^</r«j.  wliether  it  be  a  creut,  a  Comb,  • 
tiiit  (it  fi»Ltheni.  — Addnon. 

head-foremost,   adv.    With   the    head 

first  or  in  front. 

head-form,  s.  The  general  shape  or  con- 
tour of  the  heads  of  one  race  considered  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  them  from  other  races. 

"Their  aknils  .  .  .  accord  with  the  Esquimaux, 
mther  than  with  a  Turauiau  head-form." ~  tVUsoni' 
Prehistoric  Man,  i,  114. 

head-gate,  s. 

Hydraulic  Engineering ; 

1.  One  of  Uie  upper  pair  of  gates  of  a  canal 
loi.k. 

2.  A  crown-gate,  flood-gate,  water-gate,  by 
which  water  is  admitted  to  a  raee,  run,  or  sluice. 

head-hunter,  s. 

Anthropology : 

\.  iSing.  :  A  member  of  any  of  the  races 
or  tribes  mentioned  under  2  ;  any  person  who 
collects  human  heads  as  trophies. 

"  He  adopted  the  Dyak  costume,  aud  became  a  noto- 
rioii3  head-hunter."  —  Kcppel :  Visit  to  the  Indian 
Archipelajo.  i,  141. 

2.  PL  :  A  name  given  to  several  races  or 
tribes,  notably  to  the  Dyaks  aud  Kyans  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  on  account  of  their 
savage  mania  of  hunting  for  heads,  generally 
by  nocturnal  ambuscades,  and  treasuring  them 
as  trophies.  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.,  i.  414)  con- 
nects the  barbarous  custom  with  the  rite  of 
funeral  human  sacrifice,  and  says  that  the 
Dyaks  considered  that  the  owner  of  every 
human  head  they  couJd  procure  would  serve 
them  in  the  next  world,  wliere  their  rank  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  heads  they  had  taken 
in  this.  The  present  of  a  head  is  exacted 
from  every  aspirant  to  a  Dyak  bride.  The  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Brooke  did  a  great  deal 
to  discourage  head-hunting,  and  it  is  now  fast 
disappearing.  Kean  (Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.^ 
ix.  294),  says  that  the  practice  also  exists,  with 
almost  identical  circumstances,  among  the 
wild  Kirkis,  Nagas,  and  Garus  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Bengal,  while  traces  of  it  are  found 
among  the  Baltaks  and  some  other  races  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

headhunting,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  suh-t. :  The  practice  of  raiding  for 
the  i>urpose  of  collecting  human  heads. 

"Some  of  the  young  Dyaks  hare  plainly  stated  that 
they  would  give  \iy<he.td'huntii)r},  were  it  not  for  th« 
tjiuiits  and  gjlies  <■(  their  wives  and  sweet  hearts." — 
Aeppel  :  Visit  to  the  Indian  Arrhipeia^f).  L  139 


boil,  bo^ ;  poat,  ]<J^1 ;  cat.  ^eU,  chorus,  chin,  benph  ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this :  sin.  as :  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -flon.  -?ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -Wo,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  dfL 
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head— heading 


B.  As  tulj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
oonuocted  with  the  practice  described  uuder  A. 

bead -loiee,  s. 

SKip'build, :  A  piece  of  compass-timber 
fcyed  edgeways  to  the  stem  and  cutwater;  a 
Check-kiiei3. 

head-knot,  s.  A  knot  or  bunch  of  rib- 
bons worn  by  women  on  the  head. 


*  head-lace*  s. 

lace. 


A  ribbon  or  fillet ;  hair- 


head-light,  «.  The  light  carried  at  the 
fruiitul  a  lucuuiutive  to  light  the  track  and  act 
au  a  signal,  or  the  while  light  at  the  mast-head 
of  a  muviug  steamer  or  other  vcBuel. 

head-louse,  s. 

Entum. :  Fed  ten!  us  capitis. 

*  head-lugged,  a.  Lugged,  dragged,  or 
drawn  by  tlie  ii-.-ad. 

"  Whose  revereuce  the  head-lugged  bear  would  lick." 
ahaketp.  :  Ltwr,  Iv.  a. 

head-main,  «.  Tlie  main  or  principal 
ditch  or  cliaiiiiel  by  which  water  is  drawn 
from  a  stream,  iStc,  for  irrigation,  and  distri- 
bution tiinmgli  smaller  chaunela. 

head-mark,  s.    (See  extract.) 

i«'i  — 'f*''?-'."'*'.*""'  '"  ?^'^*^^  wi>ra8,  that  charftct«ristIo 
individuality  Bt.iiiu.ed  by  tliu  hand  of  Nature  upou 
•very  mUividual  uf  her  uimieiouB  pruveuy. '— ^flrtcil/. 
turai  .Survey  uf  PeeUl<$.  f     »      /         ^vrv.-ut 

head-money,  $.  Prize-money,  tax  or 
premium  at  bu  much  per  head, 

head-netting,  s. 

Naut. :  An  ornamental  netting  used  In  mer- 
chant vessels  instead  of  the  fayed  plankin*' 
to  the  liead-rails.  " 

*  head-pan,  s.  The  brain-pan.  the  skull. 
headpiece,  s. 

1.  Armuur  for  tlie  head  ;  ahelmet,  a  morion 

"  A  reason  for  this  fiction  of  the  oue^yej  Cyclops 
was  their  weanuR  a  had-piece.  or  martial  vizer,  that 
bad  but  oue  sifht.  —liroojn^  :  On  the  Odyuejf. 

2.  The  ornamental  engraving  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  a  book,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  chapter. 

3.  The  liead  or  skull,  as  containing  the 
brain  and  seat  of  thouglit. 

"By  some  severala, 
Vt  headpiece  extraordiuaiy. " 

Hhakusii.  :  tfinter'i  Tale,  L  a. 

head-plate,  s. 

1.  Artil. :  The  plate  which  covers  the  breast 
of  the  cheeks  of  a  gun-carriage. 

2.  SaiUl.  :  The  plate  strengthening  the  point 
or  cautle  of  a  saddle-tree. 

head-rest,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cushion  or  support  against 
which  to  place  the  head  in  sitting. 

2.  PJiotog. :  Au  apparatus  devised  to  steady 
antl  supiiort  the  head  when  having  one's  por- 
trait taken. 

head-rope,  s. 

liaut. :  That  part  of  a  bolt-rope  sewed  to 
the  head  of  a  sail. 

head-sail,  s. 

Naut. :  A  foresail  For  purjioses  of  manceu- 
vriui;  ships,  tlie  sails  are  distinguished  into 
head  and  after  sails ;  head-sails  comprehend- 
ing all  sails  whose  centres  lie  before  the 
general  centre  of  effort  of  all  tlie  sails,  and 
ftlter-sails,  all  whose  centres  lie  abaft  that 
point. 

head-sea,  s.  a  sea  which  runs  directly 
against  tlie  head  of  a  ship,  or  rolls  agaiust 
her  course. 

"  With  a  heaii-y  head-aea  that  prevented  our  sailing, 
even  wheu  we  got  a  bUi.it."—LorU  Ditjferin:  Letters 
JTom  tli'jh  LalUadvt.  Lett,  v.,  p.  22. 


5.    The  same  as  Head- 


*  head-silver, 

PENCE  (q.V.). 

*  head-Sin,  *  heved-sunne,  *h£efed- 

Binne,  s.     Capitd  or  deadly  sin. 

head-sword,  s.      in    Comish    mines   a 
term  for  water  runningthrough  the  adit-level. 
head-timber,  s. 

Skip-hnild. :  A  crooked  timber  in  the  frame 
of  a  ship's  head,  to  support  the  gratings: 
a  bracket. 

head-valve,  s 

SUam-tngine :     Tlie 
tipper  air-pump  valve. 


delivering-valve  :    the 


head-water,  ».  The  upper  part  of  a 
stream  or  river  near  its  source  ;  cue  of  tin; 
streams  which  contribute  to  form  a  larger 
stream. 

head-wind,  «.  A  wind  which  blows  in 
a  direction  opposite  Ui  the  course  of  a  ship. 

head-work,  *  heed-werk,  *  hede- 
warke,  '  held-werk, 

I,  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Intellectual  or  mental  labour, 

•  2.  A  headache. 

"  Beedtcerk,    Cephalalffiu." —Prompt.  Parv. 

IL  Arch.:  A  name  piven  to  the  heads  and 
other  ornaments  on  the  keystones  of  arches. 

head-yard,  «. 

Naut. :  One  of  the  yards  In  the  forepart  of 
a  shii^. 

head,  *  hede,  "  hed-yn,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S. 
{be)lt€a/dian  ;  M.  11.  Ogt.  houbeten.]    [Head,*.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  lead,  to  guide,  to  direct ;  to  take  the 
guidance  or  direction  of;  to  be  or  put  one's 
self  at  the  head. 

•'  He  was  celebrated  for  having  hMtde^d  a  dlagmceful 
riot  at  Abiligduii,  —MucatUat/:  UUt.  En<j.,  gb.  viil, 

2.  To  form  a  head  to  ;  to  furnish  with  a 
head, 

"Flve-aad-thirty  tall  Bblt>i  of  war,  headed  with 
braaeu  plkea  before."— A  ilolUind  :  Llvy,  \}.  ;i7, 

3.  To  go,  move,  or  pass  in  front  of,  so  as  to 
keep  or  drive  back,  or  prevent  from  advancing ; 
to  get  ahead  of. 

4.  To  oppose,  to  check ;  to  act  in  opposi- 
tiou  to  :  as,  The  wind  heads  a  ship. 

*  5.  To  behead,  to  decapitate. 

"  Uead  and  haug  all  that  offend  that  way."— 
ahakesp. :  Measure  /or  Measure,  li.  L 

•  6.  To  lop  trees. 

"  Von  umst  dlBliranch  them,  leaving  only  the  anmrnit ' 
entire:  it  may  be  ueeehaary  to  head  tbeui  too."— 
JJ'jrtimer:  Buebaivirj/. 

fi.  Intransitive : 

*1.  To  spring,  to  rise ;  to  have  source  or  origin. 

"A  broad  river  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridue." 
— Adair.    (OgUeie.) 


2.  To   go  or  tend  in 
directed  towards. 


direction  ;   to   be 
3.  To  form  a  head  ;  to  come  to  a  head. 
lEn^ 


.  head. 


head-ache,  * heaved-eche, 

and  ache.\ 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  pain  in  the  head.  There 
are  four  leading  varieties  of  it— the  organic 
headache,  the  plethoric  headache,  the  bilious 
or  sick  headache,  and  the  nervous  headache. 
[Cephalalgy.] 

"  Bendachea  and  shivering  Sts  returned  on  him 
almost  i\s.\\y."—Macaulay :  Bist,  £ng.,  ch.  xxv, 

2.  Botany: 

(1)  The  Common  Red  Poppy,  Papav&r  BhOBOs. 
Chiefly  in  East  Anglia. 

(2)  Stellaria  Hotostea. 

(3)  Cardamine  pratensi$. 
headache-tree»  s. 

Bot. :  Premna  intt-grijolia. 
headache-weed,  s. 

Bot.:  Hexlyosmum  nutans.    (West  Indian.) 

*head'-ach-y,    a.     (Eng.    keiuUtch(e);    -y.] 
AUlicted  with  or  suffering  from  a  headache, 

head' -band,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  band.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  fillet  or  band  for  the  head 
or  hair. 

"  The  Lord  will  takeaway  the  bonnets  and  the  head- 
batuls." — Jiui'th  lii.  i;iJ. 

2.  Bookbind. :  A  strip  of  plaited  silk  over  a 
mill-board  coi-e,  or  a  projecting  fillet  of  fabric, 
which  serves  as  a  finish  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  sheets  inside  the  back. 

*  head'-bor-ofigh  {gh  silent),  *head-bor- 

row,  s.  [En^^.  head,  ami  burvugh.]  The  cliief 
or  head  man  of  a  frankpledge,  tithing,  or 
decennary;  a  kind  of  village  mayor;  also 
known  as  borsholder  or  titliing-man.  They 
are  now  called  petty  constables. 


head'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Head,  v.} 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb)* 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Having  a  head,  bearing  a  head. 

"  Schinocephaloe.  as  much  as  to  say,  headed  like  an 
OUioD."— A'orrA.-  Plittarch.  p.  isa. 


2.  Having  intellect  or  mental  faculties  ;  es- 
pecially in  composition  :  aa,  cltai -headed, 
thick- lieaded,  &c. 

*'  Rejecting  in  the  meaiie  whUe  gntaJieadrd niierali 
or  armies.  elt>queut  orators  also."—/'.  l/ulland :  /'/«(. 
arch,  [I,  6'JL 

IL  Bot. :  A  term  applied  when  any  jart  of 
a  plant  is  abruptly  thickened  atone  pomt. 
Used  of  cylindrical  or  terete  bodies,  as uiucor. 
glaudubry  hairs,  &c.    (LindUy.) 

bead'-er,  ».     [Eng.  head;  -er.] 
L  Ordinary  Langxvage : 

•  1.  One  who  puts  or  fixes  a  head  onanyh 
thing,  as  a  cooper  who  heads  a  cask. 

*  2.  One  who  stands  at  the  head  of  any- 
thing ;  a  chief,  a  leader. 

3.  A  plnnge  or  dive  head-foremost.  (8om^ 
times  used  figuratively.) 

"We  may  nurely  ebitt  the  door  and  take  a  A«a<(»r,* 
—inside  Sehiutopol  aetOf,  ch.  Xiv. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bri^kUtyiiiff :  A  brick  laid  with  its  end,  or 
head,  in  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  acts  as  a 
bond.     [Bond.] 

"  If  the  header  of  one  aide  of  the  wall  la  toothed  u 
much  aa  the  stretcher  on  the  outside,  it  would  be  » 
stronger  U^olbiug.'- ^Moztm. 

2.  Husb.  :  A 

MACHINE.] 

head-fast,  a.    [Eng.  head,  and;h«e.] 

Naut. :  A  rope  by  whit^li  the  head  of  a  vessel 
is  made  fast  to  a  quay  or  vessel  alongside. 

"  Keeping  np  one  another  with  tbelr  headfiua  a> 
shore."— fie/oe  :  Tour.  L  64, 

head'-first,  a£fv.    [Eng.  head,  &nd  first]  With 
the  heaii  lirst  or  in  front;  head-foremost. 

•head'-nil,   s.      [Eng.    head;    -fulil).}     Aa 
much  as  the  head  or  brain  would  hold. 

"I'll  undertake  with  a  handful  of  silver  to  buy  • 
nead/ul  oJ  wit  at  any  liiue." —Ford  :  'Tis  Pity.  I.  2, 

* head'-gar-gle,  s.      [Eng.  head,  and  gargle.\ 
A  disease  in  cattle. 

"For  the  headgnrffle  give  powder  o(  leuugreelL'"* 
MorCimer :  Busbamlry. 

head'-gear,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  gear.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  covering,  dress,  or  omAi* 
meuts  of  the  head. 

"The  plume  mwn  his  tieadgear." 

Longfellow:  Song  o/ B iawaOta,  i. 

2.  Harness. :  The  bridle  of  a  horse  ;  the 
head-stall  and  bit 


form  of  reaper.     [Hcadino- 


*  head'-h^g, 

Despondent. 


rEng.    headj    and    kung.} 

Skirlejf:  Bird  tm 


"  Gentlemen,  be  not  head-Tiung.' 
a  Cage.  lii. 

head'-i-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  Tuady ;  -ly.]      In  a 
heady  manner;  rashly,  hastily,  foolishly. 

head'-i-ness,    *  head'-i-nesse,  e.     [Eng. 

heaily ;  'uess.] 

\.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady  ; 
rashness,  hastiness. 

"The  lirain-sick  headitiesi  of  the  Lntbenuu.*— 
Strgpe  :  JJemonaU ;  i^rieen  Mary  (an.  1554), 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heady;  ia> 
toxicating,  or  apt  to  affect  the  head, 

head'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  head;  -ing.] 
I.  Ordiiwry  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  fitting 
with  a  head. 

2,  Tlie  foam,  froth,  or  head  on  liquor. 
H.  Technically : 

1.  Books,  <i;c.  : 

(1)  An  inscription  at  the  head  of  an  articla^ 
written  or  printed. 

(2)  A  running-title  at  the  top  of  a  page. 

2.  Brewing  :  A  preparation  of  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  green  vitriol,  used  in  brewing. 

3.  Coopering :  The  I'ieces  which  compose  a 
cask-head.  The  central  piece  is  called  the 
middle,  the  side  pieces  are  the  cants. 

4.  Fireworks:  The  device  of  a  signal  rocket; 
such  as  a  star-heading,  a  bounce-heading. 

5.  Masonry  &  Bricklaying  :  A  course  of 
headers  ;  the  ends  of  the  stones  or  bricks  pre- 
sented outward. 

6.  Mining : 

(1)  The  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery:  as,  The 
heading  is  in  solid  rock,  and  is  driven  by 
blasting  and  quarrying. 

(2)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  a  mine,  or  iu 
the  line  of  an  intended  tunnel,  especially  one 


Cate,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father  ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  tU^re  ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  p6l» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  S^ian.    ee,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw. 
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<rf  relatively  small  si:^e,  which  forms  a  gullet 
In  which  racQ  wurk,  and  which  is  afterwards 
enlarged  by  exleusion  sideways  aud  down- 
ward to  constitute  a  tunnel. 

(3)  A  horizontal  passage  between  the  shifts 
or  turns  of  the  working  parties. 

7.  Seioing  :  Tho  extension  of  a  line  of  ruf- 
fling above  the  line  of  stitch. 

headlng-chiBel,  5.  A  chisel  for  cutting 
down  the  head  uf  a  mortise  ;  a  mortise  chisel. 

heading-olrcler,  s. 

Cooperhiff :  A  machine  for  cutting  down  and 
dressing  the  pieces  tn  form  the  head  of  a  cask. 
The  heading  stuff  is  clamped  between  two 
discs,  tiiuimed  by  a  saw,  and  dressed  by  re- 
Vtdving  cutters. 

heading-course,  s. 

Bricklaying :  A  horizontal  course  of  bricks 
or  masonry  in  wliich  the  pieces  are  laid  with 
their  heads  in  frout ;  that  is,  across  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall. 

beading- joint,  s. 

1.  Join. :  A  square  or  butting  joint  of  two 
T>ieces,  as  of  sections  of  hand-railing,  flcor 
boards,  &c.  The  junction  is  secured  by  dowel, 
ti>ngue  and  groove,  or  otherwise. 

2.  Masonry :  The  joint  between  two  vous- 
80irs  in  the  same  course. 

beading-knife,  s. 

1.  Sudd.  :  A  round-headed  knife  used  to 
cut  out  holes  in  leather,  too  large  for  the  ap- 
jilication  of  punches,  and  smaller  than  are 
conveniently  made  by  the  round  knife,  which 
is  the  ordinary  cutting-tool  of  tlie  saddler. 

2.  Tlie  currier's  knife  with  one  straight  and 
one  cross  handle,  and  a  turned-over  edge.  It 
is  used  in  scraping  hides  aud  reducing  them 
to  an  even  tliickness. 

3.  Coopcrinn :  A  knife  for  cutting  the  cham- 
fer of  the  head  of  a  cask. 

beading-macbine,  s, 

1.  Agric.  :  A  machine  for  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  grain  in  the  field,  instead  of  harvest- 
ing the  whole  straw.  The  machine  was  tried 
awlule  in  Illinois,  but  its  use  is  believed  to 
have  been  abandoned  except  in  California 
and  South  Australia,  where  it  is  named  after 
its  inventor,  Ridley.  The  machine  is  now 
always  associated  with  a  travelling  thrasher, 
the  ripe  heads  of  grain  being  cut  as  is  usual 
witli  reapers,  a  reel  sweeping  the  heads  into  a 
well,  froui  which  they  are  raised  by  a  con- 
veyor to  the  thrashing-cylinder,  and  thence 
pass  to  the  sieves  and  fan, 

2.  Metal-working: 

(1)  A  machine  in  which  bolt  Wanks  are 
Leaded  by  swaging  between  dies,  or  upsetting. 

(2)  A  machine  for  forming  the  heads  of  pins. 

3.  Coopering:  A  machine  for  making  heads 
of  casks.  The  middle  piece  and  cants  are 
jointed  and  dowelled  together  and  placed  be- 
tween two  circular  discs,  so  arranged  upon 
lathe  mandrels  that  the  stock  from  which  the 
liead  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  between  the  heads 
and  clamiied  by  screwing  up  the  loose  man- 
drel ;  wlien  the  heads  are  revolved,  the  heading 
passes  between  two  adjustable  arms,  having 
the  tools  that  cut  the  head  to  the  desired 
diameter  and  bevel  the  edge  at  the  same  time. 

beading-tool,  s. 

Forg.  :  A  tool  used  in  swaging  heads  on 
stems  of  bolts.  The  rod  is  run  through  the 
hole  of  the  required  form  and  size,  and  the 
projecting  portion  is  upset  or  hammered  down, 
forming  a  knob.  This  is  brought  to  shape  by 
a  sw;ige. 

bead-land,  "head-lond,  * hev-ed-lond, 

3.     LEng.  hmd,  and  la)id.\ 

1.  A  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  ; 
a  cape,  a  promontory,  a  head. 

"  Pioua  Benmen,  as  they  passed. 
Have  towRitl  that  holy  headland  cast 
OblHtiuiis."  Moore:  Fire-l\'orthippers. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unemployed  land  near 
a  fence,  or  at  the  end  of  furrows. 

head' -ledge,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  ledge.'] 

Shiphuild. :  One  of  those  portions  of  the 
raised  rim  around  the  edge  of  a  hatchway 
which  run  athwart  ship.     [Coamings.] 

bead -less,  *  bead-lesse,  *  bede-les. 
'  beed  les,  *  hev-ed-les,  a.  [Eng.  head; 
-less.  ] 


1,  Without  a  head  ;  having  do  head  ;  de- 
jirived  of  the  head  ;  beheaded. 

"  Ttuit  hfaillets  man 
I  thought  hwl  been  my  lord." 

Shakfi}!.:  Cymbellne,  v,  S. 

2.  Having  no  head,  chief,  or  leader. 

"Tlioy  rcsteil  not  iiutll  they  had  madu  the  empire 
stand  hratUett  aXiOMl KvauUien  y«ara," — /lateiffh:  Hitt. 
of  the  W^rld. 

"3.  Destitute  of  understanding,  wit,  or  intel- 
lect ;  foolish,  rash,  obstinate,  inconsiderate. 

"  WltlcM  hcadliiess  in  Judging,  or  of  heatUesi  hardi- 
ness ill  '■om\emmus.' Sjieiuer :  Utate  of  Ireland, 

*  4.  Having  no  foundation ;  groundless. 

bead'-line,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  line.] 

1.  Print. :  The  top  line  of  a  page  in  which 
the  running  title  and  folio  are  given,  or  the 
subject  of  the  chapter  or  page. 

2.  Nant. :  One  of  the  ropes  at  the  head  of  a 
sail,  by  which  it  is  m;ide  fast  to  the  yards. 

bead-long,     •  bead'-ling.     *  bed-ling, 

*  hed-lyng,  *  bed-lynges,  *beed-ling, 

*  be-Ved-lynge,  adv.  &  a.  [Eng.  hemt, 
and  suff.  -long;  A.S.  lunga,  as  in  gnind-lunga 
=  from  the  ground.] 

A,  As  advei-h  : 

1.  With  tho  head  first  or  foremost ;  head- 
foremost. 

'■  Him  the  Aimiuhty  Power 
Hurled  headiotjg  tiiiiumg  froBi  tlit-  ethereal  skr." 
J/itlon:  f.  L.,L  *5. 

2.  With  violence  or  force  ;  violently ;  pre- 
cipitately. 

"  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through  the  blrcb- 
^■QOii."—.Vacaulai/:  Hist.  £ng.,  ch.  xlii. 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  delay  or  respite. 

4.  Rashly,  inconsiderately,  precipitately, 
without  deliljeratioii. 

"  hlfticulties  and  dangers  into  whicbbe  was  running 
h<:ailt'jn!j."—At<KituUiy:  HUt.  Eng..  ch.  vl. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Steep,  precipitous. 

*'Thi8  world's  hazardous  and  headlonff  Bhore* 

Cow/jcr  .   Udl  of  ilarlatity.xnz. 

2.  Rushing  violently  or  precipitately. 

"Torn  by  headlong  torreuta." ~ Macaulaj/ :  Bist. 
Eng.,  cli.  V. 

3.  Rash,  thoughtless,  precipitate. 

"What  cuthusiiuit  so  headlonj.  what  politician  so 
hardened,  as  to  stand  up  in  dtfeuce  uf  a.  system  calcu- 
lated fur  a  curse  to  mankind." — Burke  :  Vindication  of 
Aatund  !>ocictj/. 

*  4.  Sudden,  precipitate. 

••  It  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow."— Sidney. 

*  bead'-long,  v.t.  [Headlong,  adv.]  To 
precipitate  ;  to  send  headlong. 

"  Iguorauce  that  headionga  us  to  confusloD." — 
Adams  :   H'orks,  iii.  tta 

*  bead'-long-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong;  -ly.] 
In  a  headlong  manner  ;  headlong. 

"  So  suatchiiigly  or  heiuUongly  driven.'— CAapman  ,■ 
Bomcr :  Iliad,  xv.  (Conuu.). 

*  bead '-long- wi^e,  adv.  [Eng.  headlong; 
■wise.]    In  a  headlong  manner  ;  headlong. 

"The  kingdome  should  not  retume  to  them  and 
their  Hue,  hut  ohould  still  run  ou  end.  aud  head/omj- 
wiii-  fall  unto  such  base  varlets.  '—P,  ItoUand  :  Liviiis, 
p.  39. 

*  head'-ly,  a.  [Eng.  head;  -ly.]  Rash,  head- 
strong, heady.  (Only  in  the  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  :  Henry  V.,  iii.  3.) 

bead'-man,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  man.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  chief,  a  leader,  a  head 
worker;  specif.,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  fore- 
man of  a  gang  of  negro  labourers. 

2.  Bot.  :  Blantago  lanceolata, 

bead'-mon-ey,  s,  [Eng.  h£ad,  and  money.] 
A  capitixtiou  tax. 

head'-most,  a.  [Eng.  head,  and  most.]  The 
most  forward  ;  the  most  advanced  ;  first  in 
line  or  ortler. 

"The  fteadmott  horsemim  rode  alone." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1.  6. 

bead'-mould,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  viould.l  The 
boues  of  the  brain  ;  the  skull. 

beadmould-sbot,  s. 

Anat. :  A  malformation  seen  in  some  infants, 
by  whicli  tlie  coronal  or  other  sutures  of  the 
skull  liave  their  edges  shot  over  one  another. 
It  generally  ends  in  convulsions  and  death, 
brought  on  by  compression  of  the  brain. 
(Quiiicy.) 

bead'-mould- ihg,   s.      [Eng.    head^  and 

vwulding. 
Arch. :  A  moulding  over  a  door  or  window. 


Hea'-don,  5.  [From  Headon  Hill  in  the  lata 
of  Wight.]    (See  etym.  and  compound.) 

Headon- series,  1. 

Geul.  :  A  sub-division  of  tlie  British  Upper 
Eucene  beds,  containing  marine  and  fresh- 
water shells, 

*  bead'-pen^O,  s.  pi.  (Eng.  head,  and  pence.] 
A  jHill  or  capjt^itiun  tax,  e.xacrted  chiefly  in 
NorLhunibt-rlaud  ;  abolished  under  Henry  VL 

bead'-post.  s.  [Eng.  head  and  post]  A 
Htuiichion  by  the  inanger  in  a  stable. 

bead-quar'-ter§,  «.  pi.  [Eng.  head,  and 
quarters.] 

1.  Tho  quarters  or  ]>lace  of  residence  of  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  anny. 

2.  The  principal  residence  of  any  chief  or 
person  in  authority. 

3.  The  ]>Iace  whence  orders  are  issued ;  the 
centre  of  authority. 

"  The  bnlu.  which  1b  the  headquarteri,  or  office  of 
Inti'1 1  igence-  "— Co(/ieT. 

4.  Tlie  place  where  one  resides, 

beadquarters'-staff,  s. 

Mil. :  I'he  staff  attached  to  the  commander* 
in-cliief  of  an  army. 

*  bead'-rail  (1),  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  rail  =  a 
veil.]    A  kerchief  used  as  a  head-dress, 

bead'-rail  (2),  s.    [Eng.  hecul,  and  rail] 

1.  Carp. :  The  upper  rail  or  horizontal  piece 
of  a  door-frame. 

2.  Ship-huild. :  One  of  the  elliptic  rails  at 
the  head  of  a  ship, 

*  bead'-sbake,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  shake.]   A 

signilicant  shake  of  the  head. 
"  with  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  headshake." 
Shakesji. :  Mumlet,  i.  $, 

bead'-sbip,  «.  [Eng.  head ; -ship.]  The  state 
or  position  of  being  a  head  or  chief  ;  authority  ; 
supreme  power  ;  chief  place  or  position. 

"I  can  nee  no  gruiitid  .  .  .  that  God,  or  Nature^ 
evere  intended  him  an  univenalheadahip."—Gla7tnii^ 
Vimity  '.</  Dogmatizing,  ch.  xv. 

^  Headship  of  Christ : 

Theol. :  A  phrase  frequently  used  by  tba 
Non-intrusion  party  prior  to  the  disruption 
of  file  Scottish  Church  in  1S43,  and  designed 
to  assert  that  Christ  was  Head  of  His  Church, 
and  that  all  ecdesiast  ical  arrangements  should 
conform  to  the  principles  He  taught. 

bead^'-man,  s.    [Eng.  heads,  and  man.] 

1.  One  wlio  cuts  off  heads  ;  an  executioner. 
"And  the  headsman  with  his  b.ire  arm  reiiUy." 

Byrun:  Purisimi,  rr. 

2.  A  labourer  in  a  colliery  who  conveys  the 
coals  from  the  working  to  the  horsev.ay. 

*  bead'-sprihg,  s.  [Eng.  head,  and  sprijig,} 
A  source,  an  origin. 

bead'-stall,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stall.] 

Manege : 

1.  Tlie  bridle  minus  the  bit  and  rein. 

2.  Tlie  halter  minus  the  hitching-stmpb 

bead' -Stick,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  stick.] 

1.  Print.  :  A  piece  of  furniture  forming  thd 
margin  at  the  heads  of  pages. 

2.  Naut. :  A  short,  round  stick,  with  a  hole 
at  each  end,  through  which  the  head-rope  of 
some  sails  is  thrust. 

bead'-stock,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stock.] 

1.  Turn.:  That  portion  of  a  lathe  which 
contains  the  mandrel  or  live  spindle  on  which 
the  work  is  chucked  or  to  which  it  is  dogged. 
The  live-head  as  distinguished  from  the  dead- 
head. 

2.  The  head  which  supports  the  cutters  in 
a  planiiig-machine. 

bead'-stone,  s.    [Eng.  head,  and  stone.] 

*  1.  The  principal  stone  in  a  foundation  ;  a 
chief  or  corner-stone. 

"The  stone,  which  the  builders  refused  is  become 
the  headstone.  '—Psalm  cxvili   2i.    (Pniger  Book.] 

2.  A  stone  at  the  head  -^f  a  grave. 

bead'-strong,  a.    [Erig.  head,  and  strong.] 
1.    Not   ejisily   restrained  ;   ungovernable ; 
obstinate  ;  determined  on  following  one's  own 
course  ;  intractable  ;  rasli. 

"Such  was  the  fnrte  of  fliese  hendttrong  steeda. 

Speiuer  :  P.  <i..  V,  viii.  41. 


boil.  hS^;  pout.  joiVl;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  <jhin,  ben^b;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   eicpect,  Xenopbon,  eyist.     -ingp 
-elan,  -tian  =:  shgn.     -tion,  -sion  =  sbun ;  -(ion.  -sion  =  zbiin.    -oioos.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  4:c.  -  b^l,  d^l. 
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2.  Marked  or  directed  by  <letermin:iti()n  or 
ungovernable  will;  obstinate;  intrdctalilc  ; 
nsh ;  thoughtless. 

■•One  that  did  fuiai 
Too  perfectly  lils  hcadstrono  will." 

Wordsuxirth:   Whita  Itoe  <^  Rylttone.  x. 

*  h^ad'-strong-ness,  s.  [Kng.  iKadstmuij; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  atate  of  being  head- 
strong.] 

^head'-tire,  s.  [Eng.  fi«at?,  and  ({«.  ]  Dress  or 
attire  fortlie  head ;  head-dress.  (I  Ksdrasm.  6,) 

tkead'-wall*  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  wall.'] 

Arch:  The  wall  in  the  same  idane  as  the 
face  of  the  arch  which  fonns  the  exterior  of  a 
bridge.    (Ogilvie.) 

liead'-way,  s.     [Eng.  head,  and  way.] 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  progress  made  by  a  ship 
in  motion  ;  ]>rogres9,  advance. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Arch.:  The  clear  height  of  a  passi^- 
way,  tunnel,  gallery,  doorway,  arch,  &c. 

2.  Min.  .*  A  gallerj-  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  passage  way  to  the  shaft  of  a  coal  mine  ; 
s  heading. 

%  To  make  headway :  To  make  progress,  to 
advance,  to  progress. 

head'-y,  *  head-ie,  a.    [Eng.  Juad;  -y.] 
*  1.   Uasli,   hasty,   headstrong,   precipitate, 
thouglitless ;  liable  to  be  hurried  on  by  pas- 
sion or  will ;  ungovernable,  intractable. 

"'  'Awe  their  violence  with  your  authority." 
'  Are  they  grown  bo  heady  f   ' 

Deauin.  i  Flet:  PUgrim,  v. 

•2.  Marked  or  caused  by  rashness,  thouglit- 
lessness,  obstinacy,  or  an  ungovernable  will. 

"  There  nil^ht  you  see  the  code,  iu  sundry  shApes, 
Coniniittiug  headi/  riots. 

Afarfotoe :  Hero  *  Leander,  Beat,  L 

*3.  Violent,  impetuous. 

"  Never  came  reformation  in  a  noon. 
With  Buch  a  heady  current' 

Shaketp.  :  Henry  r..  L  1. 

4.  Apt  to  aSect  the  head  ;  intoxicating,  in- 
flaming. 

"[Johnl  has  had  somethlDS  heady 
Ttiat  makes  him  unsteady. ' 

Bn^tl-  Table  (if* Errata. 

heal  (1),  *liele  (1),  "helie.  *heel,  v.t.  &  i. 

{A.S.  /((^?«)i  =  to  make  whole,  from/(di-whole; 
cogu.  with  Dut.  heekn,  from  heel  =  whole  ; 
Icel.  heila,  from  heili  =  hale  ;  Dan.  hcle,  from 
heel  ~  hale;  Sw.  helu,  from  hel ;  Goth,  hail- 
jan,  from  hails ;  Ger.  heiUn^  from  heil.] 
(Hale,  Health,  Whole.] 

A.  Transitive : 
J.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  whole  or  sound ;  to  cure  of  a 
disease  or  wound,  or  of  any  derangement  of 
the  organs. 

"And  hia  seruaunt  was  healed  the  selfe  houre." — 
Bible  (1551).  MaUhew  viii. 

2.  To  make  whole  ;  to  cause  to  cicatrize. 

"After  separation  of  the  eschar,  1  deterged  and 
healed."— H'iseman :  Surgery. 

3.  To  remove  or  subdue,  as  a  disease  or 
Wound. 

"  His  woumles  wyde 
Not  throughly  healed."     Spenter:  F.  Q.,  1.  v.  4&. 

H,  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  make  pure,  to  purify,  to  remove  foul 
Cr  feculent  matter  from. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  lieated  these  waters." — 
9  Kings  ii.  2L 

2.  To  reconcile,  to  accommodate :  as.  To 
"heal  dissensions. 

3.  To  make  pure  ;  to  free  fVom  guilt. 

"■With  hia  stripes  we  are  healed.'  —Itaiah  liil.  i 

B.  Intrans. :  To  grow  or  become  sound  or 
whole ;  to  return  to  or  resume  a  whole  or 
sound  state. 

"  Those  wounds  heal  111  that  men  do  give  themselves.* 
.Sft((A:«p. .-  Troilut  *  Cressida,  iii.  3. 

T[  For  the  difference  between  to  heal  and  to 
jure,  see  Cure. 

beal-all«  5. 

I,  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  panacea. 

n.  Bot.:  (1)  Rhodiola  rosea;  (2)  VaUriana 

Tffficinalis. 

beal-blte.  heal-dog.  s. 

Bat. :  Alyssum  calycinum. 

•heal  (2),  'hele  (2),  r.(.    [A.S.  helan.} 

1.  To  conceal,  to  hide,  to  cover. 

"  Parde.  we  women  conueti  nothing  hel«.* 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  6,631. 

2.  To  cover,  as  a  roof  witli  tiles,  &c. 


heal'-a-ble,  a.    [Eng.  heal;  -able.)    Capable 

oi  heiiig  liealed  ;  curable. 

heald^.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

H'eav.  :  The  harness  for  shedding  the  warp- 
threads  in  a  loom  ;  the  hed<ll...  The  threails 
are  doubled  in  pairs,  and  airaiiged  in  sets  so 
as  to  shift  the  wan>-threadsa8  may  be  required 
for  plain,  twill,  or  figured  weaving. 

heal -er  (1),  s.     [Eng.  heal  (1) ;  -er.]    One  who 
heals  or  cures  ;  a  curer  ;  a  remedy  or  cure. 


*heal'-ep  (2).  t  hel'-U-^r,  s.  [Eng.  heal  (2); 
-er.]    (See  extra('t.) 

"  In  the  weet,  he  tlwt  cover*  a  house  with  slatCB.  la 
calk'd  11  heatirothellicr.'—liay :  South  &  Ea*t  Country 
Wordt. 

*  heal'-f^ng,  a.  [A.S.  heals/ajig,  from  fiecUs  = 
the  neck,  and  fang  =  a  catching.] 

1.  The  punishment  of  the  pillory. 

2,  A  fine  in  commutation  of  the  punishment 
of  the  pillory,  payable  to  the  king  or  chief  lord. 

"heai-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  keal;  -/ul{l).^  Tending 
to  Ileal  or  cure  ;  healing. 

"  Water  of  healful  wisdom."— £c^c£ia  zv,  a 

heal-in^  (1),  *heal-yng,  *hoal-ynge, 
*  heal-inge,  •  heel-yng,  i>r.  par.,  a.,  a.  ^. 
[I1eal(I>,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Curing;  tending  to  heal;  having  the 
power  or  quality  of  healing. 

*  2.  Mild,  gentle,  soothing,  mollifying ;  as, 
fualing  words.     (Milton.) 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act,  art,  or  power  of 
curing. 

••  Thegyftes  o(  hmiynffe."— Bible ;  1  CoriiUh.  xIL  (1551.) 

H  The  healing  art:  The  art  or  science  of 
medicine. 

beal'-ing  (2),  «.     (Heal  (2),  r.]    The  art  or 

process  of  covering  roofs  with  tiles,  &c 

healing-stone,  s.    A  roofing  slate  or  tile, 

*'  For  the  coverine  of  hoostts  there  are  three  sorts  of 
slate,  which  from  that  use  take  the  name  of  healir^- 
tt ones." —Car ew :  Survey  qf  Cornwall,  fo.  6, 

healing-tissue,  s. 

Bot.  Fhys.  :  A  tissue  which  heals  injured 
parts.  It  differs  from  the  generating  and 
suberose  tissues.    (Thome.) 

heal-ihg-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  healing  (l);-ly.]  In 
a  healing  manner  ;  so  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

*  heal-less,  * heale-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  heal; 
-less.]     Unhealed,  uueured,  ill. 

■*  How  might  a  wight  in  turment  and  in  drede 
And  heuleJesse  you  scud  a&  yet  gtadiiease." 

Chaucer:  Troilut  i  Cretsida,  bk,  v. 

*  heal'-SOme,  a.     [Eng.   lieal;  -scrnie.]     Heal- 

ing, healthy,  healthsome,  wholesome. 

health,  *helth,  s.  [A.S.  hcelth ;  fromfedZ  = 
whole  ;  hmlun  =  to  heal.] 

1.  Freedom  from  bodily  illness  or  unsound- 
ness ;  a  sound  and  healthy  state  of  all  tlie 
parts  of  an  organized  being,  when  all  the 
organs  perform  their  natural  functions  freely 
and  properly. 

"  There  is  acarce  any  [folly]  Against  which  warnings 
are  of  less  efficacy  than  the  neglect  of  health."  — 
RambUnr,  No  <8. 

2.  Soundness  of  intellect  and  morals  ;  purity, 
goodness,  righteousness,  upiiglitness. 

•'  There  is  no  health  lu  us."  —  Common  Prayer  ; 
General  Confession. 

*  3.  Divine  grace  or  favour ;  salvation. 

"  That  thy  way  may  be  kuowu  ni>on  earth,  thy 
■aviug  health  among  all  nations."— /'jo^m  Ixvu.  2. 

*  i.  Welfare,  prosperity. 

••  To  the  state's  be>t  health.' 

Shiikesp. :  Timon  qf  Atheru,  il  2, 

5.  A  wish  of  happiness  and  prosperity  iu 
pledging  a  person  in  a  toast. 

*•  Drinking  health  to  bride  .ind  groom. ' 

Tetmyson  :  In  Memoriiim  (CoDC),  SSL 

6.  A  toast ;  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

"  He  asked  leave  to  begin  two  healths:  the  first  was 
to  the  king's  mistress,  and  the  second  to  his  wife.'  — 
UoiPfl. 

^  The  Board  of  Health  wa-s  appointed  by  U 
&  12  Vic.  c.  (53,  passed  in  1848.  It  was  recon- 
structed in  1854.  In  1858  its  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  Pri\'y  Council. 

health-guard,  ». 

Naut :  Officers  appointed  to  carry  out  quar- 
antine regulations. 


health-officer,  «.  a  public  official  M.y 
poiiii<i|  to  look  alter  the  sanitary  matten!  of  a 
district 

health'-drink-ing,  «,  [Eng,  heaUh,  and 
drinking.]    The-  aet  or  practice  of  pledging  a 

person  in  drinking. 

'■  Of  Boci-d  mealB.  of  healihdrinkinff,  of  canlphi)  ice. ' 
—Macaitlay  :  Ul^,  Eng.,  ch.  xvlii. 

hSalth'-fol,  a.     [Eng.  keaUh  ;  -/ul(l).'} 

1.  Full  of  or  enjoying  good  health  ;  frt-e 
J^om  disease  or  unsouiKlnesa ;  in  the  eiij<'y- 
ment  of  health  ;  healthy. 

'  In  he/ifOi/ui  txxly  how 
A  heatth/al  mind  the  loiiKeat  u>  nialntaln.' 

A  rmttrong  .  O/  /'reierring  Health,  bk.  i. 

2.  Tending  to  promote  health  ;  wholesome, 
salubrious,  salutary  ;  as,  a  hmUh/tU  climate. 

"  So  rich  In  eoyle.  to  healthfuUe  In  her  aTre." 

Bnrwne:  BrUannliu  PafioraU,  bk.  IL,  ■,  L 

•  3.  Well-disposed. 

"  Bach  an  exptuit  have  I  in  hand. 
Had  yoa  an  healthful  ear  to  hear  IL" 

Shaketp.  :  Juttiu  CcBtar,  U.  1. 

health'-fiil-lj^,  adv.     [Eng.  heaUh/id;  -ly.) 

1.  In  health. 

2.  Wholesomely  ;  in  a  manner  tending  to 
promote  health  ;  salubriously. 

"  A  iilace  'if  retirement.  hetlthfuUy  and  pleasaaUj 
seated. "—iWr*;^     Li/e  of  Parker  {kix.  \c^). 

health'-fol-ness,  s.     [Eng.  healthful;  -n«M.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  healthy, 
or  in  health. 

"  It  would  condoce  much  to  their  Aea/lAAiJnea.'— 
Fuller:   Worthiet;  Iia//-/rdMhire. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  healthy,  wholesome, 
or  salutary. 

"Not only  the  habitableuejta.  but  he^iltltfitlneu,  tit 
that  climate  and  country, "—Boy/* .    U'ork4,  v.  C4a. 

health'-i-l$-,  0.  [Eng.  healthy;  -ly.]  In  a 
healthy,  wholesome,  salubriouS|  or  salutary 
condition  or  state. 

bealth'-i-ness.  s.  [Eng.  healthy ; -mss.]  The 
quality  or  st;iie  of  being  healthy  ;  healtli  ; 
salubrity. 

"These  advantages  were  greatly  enhanced  by  tha 
healthiness  of  Ita  climat*."— .^tuon.'  Voyages,  bk.  UU 
ch.  il. 

*  health'-ist,s.  [Eng.  health;  -ist.]  One  who 
indulges  to  excess  iu  the  drinking  of  healths. 

"  It  Beeujed  a  Btranee  thing  to  Annrcbarsla  the  Scy- 
thian, :\3  LAertitis  observes,  to  see  the  Greeks  driii^ 
Id  aniall  cruzea  at  the  beginning  of  their  feasta,  and  iu 
large  Imuls  at  tbeUtterend  ;  <au  order  ill  imitated  by 
the  lavish  Aea/fAu^4  of  our  time)  aa  If  they  Intended  not 
satisfat^^tiou,  Rud  refreshing  of  nature,  but  wilful  «k- 
ceas^"— Op.  Hall:  Christian  JJoderation,  bk.  i..  J  7. 

"^  bealth'-less,  a.    [Ei\g.  h&xUh ;  -less.] 

1.  Not  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  ;  sick; 
ill ;  inlirm. 

"  A  healthless  body  and  a  sad  disease  do  Beldom  make 
men  weary  of  this  world." — Bp.  Taylor;  Holy  Dying, 
ch.  iii.,  §iJ. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health  ;  unhealthy ;  un- 
wholesome. 

"Tliey  are  heaith2e*»,  chamealile.  aud  Bselen."  ^ 
Bp.  Taylor :  Boly  Dying,  ch-  in..  5  3. 

health' -less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  healthless ;  -ness.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  healtliless. 

•■  The  inconveniencesor  Ac'i/(A7«M7i^wof  thepc?«on.* 
—Bp.  Taylor :  Hule  qf  Coru.,  bit.  il,.  ch.  ilL.  rule  a 

*  healUi'-sdme,  a.  [Eng.  healthy  and  snff. 
•some.]  Healthy  ;  tending  to  promote  health  ; 
wholesome. 

"  To  whose  foul  moath  no  Jienlihsome  air  breathes  lu," 
Shakesp.  :  Romeo  i  Juliet.  Iv,  J. 

*  health'-some-ness,  *  health' -some - 

nesse,    s.      [Eng.    heaitlisome ;    -uess.]     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  healthsome. 

"He  [Caesar]  himself  made  so  many  iomeyes  as  he 
thought  sutficient  fur  chaun^'e  of  the  places  for  health- 
tomeiicac." — Oolding:  Ctssar,  fo.  STL 

health'~y,  a.    [Eng.  health  ;  -y.} 

1.  Enjoying  good  health  ;  being  in  a  sound 
state  of  b*xly  ;  hale  ;  sound  ;  free  from  disease 
or  sickness. 

••  They  that  haunt  the  heaithy  limbs  alone." 

Bp.  Hall :  Satires,  iii-  8. 

2.  Conducive  or  tending  to  health ;  whole- 
some ;  healthsome ;  salubrious  ;  salutary. 

"  Gardening  or  huebandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are 
fit  and  healihy  recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  bual- 
uesa,"— /.ocie. 

3.  Morally  wholesome,  or  salutary :  as.  There 
is  a  henlihy  tone  in  a  Iwok. 

beam,  "  hame,  s.  [A.S.  hama.  homa  =  a  cover- 
ing ;  O.  Sax.  &  O.  H.  Ger.  /wtmo  (in  composi- 
tion); cf.  Icel.  AaTns  =  the  slough  of  a  snake  ; 
O.  Dot.  AaTJt7w  =  afterbirth.]  The  afterbirth 
or  secundine  of  an  animal. 


fate,  l?it,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fS.ll,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    p^t, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  fill;  try,  Syrian,     sa.  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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b^ap,  •  heep,  '  Iieepe»  '  hep,  '  hepe, «. 

iA.S.  hedp;  cn^'ii.  with  Dut.  hoop;  Icel. /wjw; 
Dan.  hob;  Sw.  hop;  Ger.  hav/e;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kv/o;  Ku3S.  Arcrpa;  hiih,  kaujKis.] 
L  Ordinary  La iig^iage: 

1.  An  aceumuliifinn  of  iiiauy  tUiugs  thrown 
totjeth'ir  ;  a  pile  ;  a.  iiiaii3. 

"  The  ilead  were  fallen  dowQ  by  heapt,  OOO  Upon 
another."— IKudoin  xviU.  S3. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng  ;  n  rabble ;  a  cluster, 

"Auiougst  this  itrhicely  heap." 

;iluikefp. :  Hichard  HI..  U.  L 

3.  A  great  quantity ;  a  muss ;  a  largo  niun- 
b«r. 

"  A  vast /i/'a/>  both  of  plncea  of  Bcrlpfcure,  and  qao- 
\A\.\i>ra  "—Gurnet:  JJitt, /i^Jomu  l&a.  ibM). 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Print. :  The  pile  of  wet  paper  to  be  fed 
to,  or  of  printed  paper  delivered  from,  a 
machine  or  press. 

2.  A/ IK.. 'The  refuse  or  sterile  gangue  thrown 
into  a  pile. 

•  heap-flood, "  heapo-flod, «.  A  heavy 
sea, 

"Swaabt  wyth  ■  royatenu  Tteape-Jtud.' 

:Utinifluirit.-  Virgil;  *fin*W  1 121 

heap-keeper,  s. 

Min. :  A  miner  who  attends  to  the  cleaning 
of  coal  on  the  surface. 

*  heap -meal,  *  heape  -  meale,  adv. 
Confusedly ;  in  lieaits. 

"  Poor  the  Bame  forth  by  ft«i/>e-meate.*— P.  Holland  : 
Camdeii,  p.  7L 

heap,  *  hep-en, '  hep-ln,  v.t.  lA.S.  h^dpian.^ 

[Heap,  s.] 

1.  To  throw  together  or  lay  In  a  heap,  mass, 
or  pile ;  to  mass  ;  to  pile. 

"  Beap  on  wood,  kindle  the  Are,"— filb-Hrf  xx\v.  10. 

2.  To  accumulate ;  to  amass  ;  to  bring  to- 
gether. 

•■  And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  np  to  them." 

Shitkesp.  :  Macbeth,  \.  8, 

3.  To  form  or  ronnd  into  a  heap«  as  In 
measuring. 

^  Heap  is  often  followed  by  «p  or  on,  as  in 

examples  above. 

heap'-er,  $.  fEog.  heap;  -er.}  One  who 
heaps,  accumulates,  or  amasses  ;  one  who 
makes  heaps  or  pUea. 

♦  heap'-y,  o.  [Eng.  hmp;  -y.]  Lying  in 
heaps;  heaped.  {Dryden:  Virgil;  Eel,  vii.  70.) 

hear,  *  heare,  '  heer,  *  heere,  *  here, 
*  heren,  *  huyre  (piu  t.  *  herd^  *  iierde, 
heard;  pa,  par.  *  herd,  *  iherdy  heard),  v.t. 
&.  i.  [A.S.  kyran,  fteran  (jia,  t.  hyrdcy  ]'a.  jiar. 
f^eft^red);  cogn.  with  Dut.  Aoore?/;  Icel.  Act/ra; 
Dan.  hore ;  Sw.  hora;  Goth,  hausjan ;  Ger. 
hiiren  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  horjaii.] 
A.  TransiHoe ; 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  bearing ;  to 
perceive  or  be  cognizant  of  by  the  ear. 

*•  He  hurde  angles  Bynge  nn  hey  by  the  lyata  thys." 
Robert  (if  UloucexCer,  p,  279. 

2.  To  give  audience  to  ;  to  listen  to  the 
words  of. 

"He  eent  tor  Paul,  and  heard  him  coocerniug  the 
faith  In  Christ."— Jc«  xxlv.  2i. 

3.  To  listen  to  one  rej^eatiug  as  a  task  or 
the  like ;  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of ;  as,  To 
hear  a  lesson. 

4.  To  be  a  hearer  of;  to  attend  the  preach- 
ing or  miniatratiou  of.    (Colloquial.) 

5.  To  try  in  a  court  of  justice :  as.  The  case 
was  heard  last  term, 

6.  To  attend  at  a  conrt  of  jostice  for  the 
hearing  of  judicially  ;  to  sit  in  a  court  or  as  a 
judge  for  the  trying  and  determination  of. 

**  Bear  the  caosea,  and  Jndge  rlghteomly."— /Jeu4.  t.  U. 

7.  To  attend  as  a  worshipjier  at. 

*'  And  fastetb  of  t«  and  hereth  mesae.' 

Gouer:C.J.,l. 

8.  To  regard  with  favour;  to  listen  oraccede 
to  the  request  or  claims  of. 

■'They  think  tliey  ehall  be  heard  for  their  much 
speaking." — Jfattltew  vL  7. 

9.  To  pay  heed  or  attention  to ;  to  respect, 
to  heed,  to  obey ;  to  attend  to  the  teachinj^, 
doctrines,  or  advice  of. 


10.  To  learn  ;  to  be  tauglit. 

"I  apeak  to  the  world  thoae  thinga  which  I  have 
heard  of  him." — John  viii.  26. 

*  11.  To  learn  or  be  informed  of  by  report. 

"  Uutlt  her  husband "s  welfare  she  did  hfar" 

Sliakesp.  :  /iii/ic  of  Liicrecc.  I'iX 


B.  f ntransitive : 

1.  To  have  or  enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing,  or 
tlio  faculty  of  i)eri;eiving  sound. 

"  Tlio  ear  la  not  that  which  heam  ;  but  the  organ  by 
wliicli  we /i cur." — lieid:  Uii  the  luteltcctital  A  Active 
Powers,  E&say  IL,  cIl  i. 

2.  To  hearken,  to  listen,  to  attend. 

"  Bear,  all  ye  TroJiUi».  ail  yu  Grecian  bands."* 

rope:  IJojiier:  //wti  lii.  123. 

3.  To  learn  by  listening ;  to  be  tuld  ;  to  re- 
ceive fmrn  anoLher  information  by  word  of 
mouth. 

"  He  bet^an  witii  right  a  mery  chere, 
Hia  taif  auuu,  and  uaide  as  ye  shal  hm-e." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  800. 

*  4.  To  be  heard  of ;  to  be  reported. 

*  5.  To  be  called  ;  to  answer  to  a  name.  (A 
latinisni.) 

"  t)r  hetir'st  tbou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream. 
Whose  fuuutaln  whuehall  tell?" 

Milton:  P.  /...III.  7. 

f  (1)  *  To  hear  a  bird  sing:  To  receive 
I)rivate  communit^ation. 

•*  1  will  lay  odds,  tlmt  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France.     I  henr  a  bird  eo  ting" 

Shakes)!.  :  2  lienrjf  IV.,  V.  S. 

(2)  To  hear  tell  of:  To  hear  by  report ;  to  be 
informed  of.    (Vvlgar.) 

(3)  To  hear  say :  To  liear  by  report. 

"For  I  heard  say  that  there  were  eonie  homely 
theeves,  some  pickers  in  this  worshipful  tiouee.  "— 
Latimer :  Sermon  on  the  Gospel  on  St.  A  ndrewa  Lay. 

*  (4)  To  heiir  well  or  ill :  To  be  praised  {or 
censured)  ;  to  be  well  (or  ill)  spoken  of. 

"They  are  these  make  mee  heare  go  ill,  both  in 
towuc  and  cuuntrey,  as  I  doe.  '—ZIe>iJon«on.'  Masquei; 
Love  Hettored. 

hear,  interj.  [Properly  the  imperative  of  the 
verb,  and  more  fully  hear  him  (q.v.).]  An 
exclamatiuu  or  cry  used  in  reference  to  the 
words  of  a  speaker  ;  it  may  indicate,  accord- 
ing to  the  tone  in  wbicli  it  is  uttered,  admira- 
tion, acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision. 
It  is  frequently  repeated  as  "i/car,  hear." 

*  hear  him,  intcrj.    (See  extract.) 

"The  phrase  'hear  him.' at  phrase  which  liad  origi- 
nally been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to 
remind  members  ol  the  duty  of  alteuding  to  the  dis- 
ciisaiou,  had,  during  some  years,  been  graduiUly  be< 
ciiminK  what  it  now  is— that  i3  to  say,  a  cry  indicative, 
according  to  the  tone  of  admiration,  jicquieacence.  in- 
dignation, or  deTi&ion."-'Mitcaulat/  :  Ulst.  En^.,  ch.  xi. 

heard,  pret.  &  pa.  par.    [Hear,  v.] 

*  heard,  s.    [Herd.] 

*  heard- groome,    •  herde'- grome,    $. 

IUerdoroom.] 

*  heards,  s.  2A.    [Hakds.] 

"  heared,  2m.  par,    [Hear,  v.] 

hear'-er,  *  heer-er,  *  her-er,  *hier-ere, 

s.     [Eng.  hnr  ;  -er.j 

1.  One  ^vho  hears  or  listens  to  anything  ; 
an  auditor  ;  one  uf  an  audience. 

"  Filled  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention." 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  IlL  L 

2.  One  who  attends  the  ministry  or  dis- 
courses of  another. 

hear -ing,  *  her-ing,  *  heer-yng,  pr.  i^ar., 
a.,  &  s.    [Hear,  v.\ 

A,  &  S,  As  pr.  par.  4b  particip.  adj. ;  (See 
the  verbX 

C*  As  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  in  the  same  stnse  as  II. 

2.  The  act  of  listening  to  anything;  at- 
tention to  what  is  orally  communicated ; 
audience, 

"Speak  to  bis  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.** 
Shakeip. :  Hichard  Jl..  lii.  S. 

3.  An  audience ;  a  reception  for  the  pmpose 
of  listening  to  what  one  lias  to  say. 

"As  a  iirivate  person  be  requested  a  hearing,  and 
protested,  in  the  name  of  bis  brethren,  agaiuBt  the 
royal  mandate."— J/ acauiay .'  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

i.  A  judicial  trial  or  investigation  of  a 
suit ;  tlie  listening  to,  considering,  and  deter- 
mining of  the  facts,  eWdence,  and  arguments 
in  a  cause. 

"  Leave  you  to  the  Ttearing  of  the  cause.* 

Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  U,  1. 

5.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  the  distance  within 
which  one  can  hear  ;  earshot. 

"The  fox  bad  the  good  luck  to  be  within  J^earing.''— 
/.'Estraii'je:  Fables. 

6.  A  scolding,  a  lecture. 

II.  Anat.  £  Fhys. :  It  is  on  the  auditory 
nerve,  the  j'ortio  vicllis  of  the  seventh  pair. 


situated  in  the  t<?mporul  bone,  that  the  sonor- 
ous uiidulutions  make  their  impression,  the 
vibrations  being  jiropaguted  through  tlic  sur- 
rounding medium,  geni;rally  air,  by  the  cor- 
responding waves  or  undulations  they  produce 
in  it.  A  slight  laxity  of  tlic  mejiihrana  tytn- 
pani  is  usual,  permitting  vibrations  in  accord- 
aiKx*  with  grave  or  deep  tones  ;  by  the  action 
of  the  tensor  tympani  Ibis  may  be  tightened 
so  as  to  vibrate  witli  sharjier  or  higlier  tones. 
Tliis  sense  may  be  increased  by  cultivation,  aa 
in  the  case  of  musicians,  and  in  people  exi)oscd 
to  danger  or  living  by  bunting.  The  pitch 
dei>ends  on  the  number  of  Vibrations  in  a 
given  time,  tlie  high  notes  being  the  quickest, 
and  the  low  tlie  slowest.  The  strength  or 
loudness  dej)ends  on  the  force  and  extent  of 
tlic  vibrations.  The  timbre  or  quality  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  as  of  the  flute,  violin,  &c.,  all 
sounding  a  note  of  the  same  pitch,  depends  on 
dillerences  of  form  in  the  undulations. 

%  Hearing  in  presence  : 

Scots  Law:  A  formal  hearing  of  counsel 
before  the  whole  of  the  judges. 

hearing-trumpet,  s.   The  same  as  Ear- 

TRli.MPKT  (q.v.). 

heark'-fn  (first  e  silent),  *  herk-en, 
*hcrk  nen,  *hark-ne,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
hyrcnian,  heorcnian,  fr(^im  hyran  =  to  hear; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  horcken,  horken,  harcken, 
from  Dnt.  hooren —  to  hear  ;  Ger.  horchen,  from 
0.  H.  Ger.  horjan;  Ger.  horen  =  to  hear.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1,  To  hear  by  listening;  to  perceive  witii 
the  car. 

"[IJ  hearken,  tf  I  may,  her  business  here." 

MUton:  Cumus,  169. 

2.  To  listen  to  with  attention ;  to  pay  at- 
teidion  to  ;  to  regard. 

"The  king  of  Naples  hearkens  my  brotber'a  suit." 
Shakesp.  ;  Tempest,  i.  ft. 

B.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  listen  ;  to  lend  the  ear;  to  pay  atten- 
tion, regard,  or  obedience. 

"To  hearken  once  again  to  the  sait' 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  lit,  L 

"  2.  To  inquire  ;  to  ask  about. 

"  Bearken  aft^r  their  offence." 
Shakesp.  :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  L 

*3.  To  be  on  the  aUrt ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

"  The  youngest  daughter  whom  you  hearken  for." 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  L  % 

*  4.  To  listen,  to  follow  the  dictates  of. 

"  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after  th* 
Qeii\."-— Shakesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  i.  I. 

heark'-en-er  (first  e  silent),  *  herk-en-er. 

s.  [Eng.  )iearken ;  -er.]  One  who  hearkens, 
hears,  or  listens  ;  a  hearer,  an  auditor. 

"  0  hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  ehears," 

heats :  EnUymiun,  I.  27R, 

"  hear'-sal,  s.    [Rehearsal.) 

hear'-say,   *  heare-say,   s.   &  a.     [Eng. 

hear,  and  say.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  Common  talk  or  report ; 
rumour,  fame. 

"Sometimes   a   rumour,   a  liearaaif.   ^n  Inarticnlate 
whisper."  Longfellovi:  Evangeline,  ii,  L 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  common 
talk  or  report;  depending  upon  or  derived 
from  rumour  ;  told  or  given  at  second  hand. 

"All  hearsay  reports  are  to  be  discarded."— ieiffii; 
Cred.  Early  Kaman  But.  11S55).  cb,  xiv.,  5  £,  vol  it, 
p.  492. 

hearsay-evidence,  s. 

Law:  Evidence  given  at  second-hand  by 
persons  who  have  heard  the  actual  witness 
relate  or  admit  what  he  knew  of  certain  trans- 
actions. Such  evidence  is  only  admitted  in 
England  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death, 
or  after  that  event ;  in  Scotland  only  after  the 
death  of  the  witness. 

"  In  some  cas&s  as  in  proof  of  any  general  customa, 
ormattei:^  of  common  tradition  or  repute,  the  courtf 
admit  of  hearsay-etndence,  or  an  account  of  what 
pei-suns  deceased  have  declared  in  their  lifetime  :  but 
such  e^'ideuce  will  not  be  received  of  any  parLicular 
ia.GtA."~Blackstone:  Coinment.,  bk.  Ui..  ch-  %x. 

hearse  (1),  *  heerce,  *  herce.  '  herse,  «. 

(O.  Fr./icrce=a  harrow,  a  portcullis;  Fi:  herse; 
Ital.  erpice,  from  Lat,  hirpicem,  aca  of  hirpex^ 
irpex  =  a  harrow.] 

*  1.  A  harrow. 

*2.  A  triangle,  that  being  the  shape  of  the 
Frencli  harrow. 

"The  archers  tber  stode  in  maner  of  a  herte.'^ 
Beriicrs:  Froissart  ;  Crouycle,  ctu  CXXX. 

*3.  A  herse  (q.v.). 

*  4.  A  bier. 


boil,  bo^;  poUt,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  34Cenophon.  e^lst.     ph  -  L 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -slous  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  6x.  =  bel,   d^l. 
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hearse— heart 


*  6.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead  are  taken 
fo  thu  grave  ;  a  fuiiejLtl  uaniage  or  car. 

"Stand  from  tbe  hearsa.  sUuid  from  thu  bmly." 
6fuike$p. :  Julius  Castar,  tti.  3. 

•  &  A  coffin  on  a  bier. 

"Your  laments 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry  •tedri*." 
Sluiki^Ap. :  1  Henri/  VI.,  1.  L 

*hearse»  v.l    (Heabse,  s.j 

1.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin  ;  to  carry  In  or  on 
a  hearse  to  the  grave. 

"  Would  she  were  hear»«d  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
Id  her  Cfff^a." —■'yhakesp. :  Merchaut  of  Venice,  Itl.  1. 

2,  To  surround  with  anything  gloomy. 

"The  house  la  hcrstd  alwmf.  with  sblnck  wood" 
Crashaw:  :ircpi  to  the  Temple. 

•  hearse  (2),  a.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hind  in 
its  lecond  year. 

*  hearse,  a.     [Hoarse.]    {Scotch.) 

hearse'-cloth^  *  herse'-cloth,  «.  [Eng. 
hearse  (1),  and  cloth.]  A  pall ;  a  cloth  used  to 
cover  a  coffin  or  bier. 

•*  His  Imbroydered  sute.  with  the  coi)e-Btitch. 
Made  o(  a  hersecloth."        Ben  Jonton  :  Fox,  IL  6. 

bearse'-like. "  herse-lyke.  a.  [Eug.  hearsr, 
and  like.]  t^uit;tbletoor  lura  funeral ;  funereal. 
"  You  ahull  heare  as  many  ht^aelyke  nyrea  as  carols." 
—Biictm  :  Lssay  ;  On  Adrersiiie. 

heart  (e  silent),  *  heort,  *  heorte,  '  hert, 
*  taerte,  *  hlerte.  *  horte,  *  hurte,  .><. 
[A.S.  Jieorte :  cogn.  wiUi  But  lart ;  Icel. 
hjarta;  Sw.  kjerta  :  Dut.  bierU;  Goth,  hinrln; 
O.  H.  Ger.  herzd ;  Ger.  herz ;  Lat.  cor  (gen. 
cordis):  Gr.  Krjp,  Kop&ia  {kir,  kardui) ;  It. 
cridhf  ;  Rusa.  strdtse  ;  ISansc  Arid,  Aridaya.] 
I.  Onlinary  Langtiage : 

1,  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  faculties,  ca- 
jpacities,  inclinations,  afTections,  passions,  or 
mora)  character,  it  is  used  for— 

*  (1)  The  mind ;  the  raental  or  thinking 
Acuities ;  the  soul. 

"iiyheaTt  misgives  me;  herecomes  Master  Fenton.' 
^^htikesp.  :  Merry  Wivea  o/  Windsor,  v.  6. 

(2)  The  affections  or  passions,  especially 
those  of  a  good  or  admirable  kind. 

"  For  mauy  a  man  so  hard  la  of  bis  hrrte, 
■  He  may  oot  wepe  although  him  eore  ameite,' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  220. 

(8)  The  will,  the  inclination  ;  a  disposition 
Cf  tendency. 

"UamiltoQ  brought  bathatf  aAeart  to  thediacharge 
t    of  hie  duties."~J/ac(iti^air.'  Sitt.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 

(4)  Courage;  spirit. 

"  Those  who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart."— 
Macaulay:  EisU  £iiff.,  cb.  xviil. 

(5)  Zeal ;  earnestness  ;  ardour. 

••  Hia  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Oiveth  grace  uuto  every  Art." 

Long/cHow:  Building  of  the  Ship. 

(6)  Sense  of  good  oj  ill ;  moral  character. 

"  Erery  luau's  heart  and  conscience  doth  in  good  or 
•vil,  even  aecretly  committed,  and  kuowu  to  none  but 
lt«eU.  either  like  or  disallow  itst^W— Hooker. 

p)  The  seat  of  love  ;  the  aftecttons. 

•"My  son.  fe'lve  me  thy  heart."— Proverbs  xijlt.  2i 

(8)  Passions  ;  an.xiety ;  concern. 

"Set  yoxii  heart  at  rest' 
Shakesp. :  Midsuimner  Sight's  Dream,  U.  1. 

(9)  The  inmost  or  most  secret  thoughts. 

"  Uichal  saw  King  David  leaping  and  dancing  before 
Ibe  Lord,  and  she  despised  him  m  bet  heart."— •! 
Samuel  vi.  16. 

Sw  The  inner  part  of  anything  ;  the  core. 

*'  A  goodly  apple  rotteu  at  the  heart." 

Shakcsp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  1,  3. 

•  4.  The  secret  part ;  tlie  essence  ;  the  in- 
(Bost  part ;  the  vitil  or  most  essential  part. 

,  "Shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message" 

Shakesp. :  Tweiflh  .VigHt,  L  6. 

•&  The  utmost  degree. 

"This  f;»y  charm.  .  ,  . 
So^l'd  me  to  tiie  very  heart  of  loaa.' 

ShiLkesp.  :  Antony  <t  Cleopulra,  iv.  12. 

f  6b  Strength,  power,  vigour,  efficacy. 

"AuU  Ift  the  field  each  other  year  remain 
Fallowed  aud  eared  to  yiither  ht-art  agaiu." 

May:    Virgil;  Ueorgic  \. 

*  7.  Used  as  a  kind  and  famihar  compella- 
tkn  to  persona. 

"I  Bpeak  to  thee,  my  tiearr." 

Shakesy. :  2  Ucnry  IV.,  v.  5. 

8.  Anything  which  has  the  shape  or  appear- 
4Iice  of  a  heart ;  a  representation  of  a  heart : 
toal  is,  an  oval  figure,  pointed  obtusely  at  one 
end,  and  having  an  indentation  or  depression 
^  the  other. 

II,  Technically: 

1.  Arch.:  The  central  solid  portion  or  core 
Of  a  twisted  column. 


HEART. 

A.  Right  Auricle,  v.  Right  Vent- 
ricle, a.  Aorta,  h.  Tricuspid 
Valve,  c  Col  umnsa  Corueie. 
A  Chords  Teiidlneie. 


2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  i/WTnau;  The  central  organ  of  circulation, 
enclused  in  a  nuMubrane,  the  pericardium, 
an<l  lyin^  between  the  two  layers  of  ]>leur;i, 
tlio  mediastinum,  with  the  base  directed  up- 
wards and  backwards  to  the  right  shonldrr, 
an<l  the  ajiex  downwardsand  forwards  between 
the  liltb  and  sixth  ribrt,  and  to  the  left.  The 
under  side  is  flattened  aud  rests  on  the  dia- 
phragm, the  ujiper  rnintded  and  pnnvpx, 
formed  by  tlie  right  ventricle  aud  i^artially  by 
tlie  left;  above  these  are  the  auricles  whoso 
a])pen<lages  project  forwards,  overlapping  the 
root  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  tlie  large  ante- 
rior vessel  at  the  root  of  the  heart,  crossing 
obliquely  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  (pj. 
The  right  is  the 
venous  side  of 
the  heart,  the 
left  arterial. 
[Circulation.] 
The  right  auri- 
cle (a)  is  larger 
than  the  left, 
and  more  com- 
plex in  struc- 
ture ;  it  has 
two  valves,  tlie 
eustachian  and 
the  coronary. 
There  is  not  the 
same  pyramidal 
form  in  the  left 
ventricle  as  in 
the  right ;  the 
apex  of  the 
heart  is  also  the 
apex  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and 
therefore  larger  than  the  right.  The  valves 
of  the  right  ventricle  (v)  are  tlie  tricuspid  {'') 
and  semilunar ;  of  the  left  the  mitral  (bi- 
cuspid) and  Eemilunar.  The  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  opening  connects  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  and  in  connection  with  the  ven- 
tricular valves  we  have  the  columnis  car- 
nem  (c),  of  which  there  are  three  sets,  and 
the  ckordfe  tendinem  (d).  There  are  three 
layers  of  libres  in  the  ventricles — the  external, 
middle,  and  internal  — their  peculiar  spiral 
arrangement  causing  the  tilting  forwards  of 
the  c'lrdiae  ajiex.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles 
are  iu  two  layers— the  external  and  internal ; 
and  the  left  aimcle  is  thicker  and  more  fleshy 
than  the  right.  From  the  right  ventricle 
arises  the  pulmonary  artery,  conveying  the 
venous  blood  to  be  aerated  in  the  lungs  ;  the 
infundibulum  is  a  prolongation  of  the  anterior 
wall.  The  left  aiuricle  contains  the  four  pul- 
monary veins  returning  the  blood  to  the  heart, 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  to  the 
aorta,  to  be  distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  returning  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
i'e7ia  cava  to  the  right  auricle, 

(2)  Compar. :  In  the  lowest  animals  we  have 
no  bloodvessels,  every  part  absorbing  nutri- 
tious fluid  for  itself;  the  lower  Entozoa,  and 
even  the  embryo  in  man  in  its  early  stage,  are 
examx'les.  The  jelly-fish  is  the  lowest  form 
of  life  with  circulatory  vessels,  and  tiie  higher 
Entozoa,  then  in  the  Sea-Urchin  and  Star-fish, 
we  come  to  contractile  power  and  pulsation  in 
part  of  the  chief  vessel ;  and  in  the  higher 
order  of  worms  aud  in  insects  this  is  divided 
into  cavities,  until,  in  the  molluscs,  we  come 
to  a  distinct  sac,  with  muscular  walls  and  two 
chambers — an  auricle  and  ventricle — in  fact,  a 
systemic  heart.  Then  in  fishes  we  have  a 
two-chambered  heart,  not  commencing  at 
systemic  circulation,  but  at  the  origin  of 
respiratory  movement.  Amoug  the  higlier 
reptiles,  we  find  the  circulation  approaching 
that  iu  birds  and  mammals,  till  we  get  the 
double  heart,  as  in  man. 

3.  Bot.  :  [Heart-wood]. 

4.  Cards:  One  of  a  suit  of  cards  marked 
with  figures  shaped  like  a  heart.    [I.  8.] 

"  Ue  loved  the  Dean— I  le-id  a  hmart." 

:iwtfc :  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift. 

5.  Mach. :  A  heart-shaped  wheel  or  cam 
used  for  converting  a  rotary  into  a  reciprocating 
motion.     [Heart-cam.] 

6.  Nautical : 

(1)  A  dead-eye  of  triangular  shape,  having 
but  one  eye,  whose  lower  edge  has  scores  for 
the  lanyard  wliieh  hauls  taut  the  backstay 
occupying  the  outside  groove.  Collar-hearts 
are  open  at  the  lower  ends ;  a  double  score  is 
cut  round  the  outside,  and  two  grooves  on 
each  side  for  the  seizing,  which  keeps  the 
collar  in  the  scores  of  tlie  heart. 


(2)  The  inner  part  of  a  shnmd-laid  rope. 
7.  Physiol.  :  [Circdlation]. 
"IT  1.  At  ficart :  In  reality ;  truly  ;  at  bottom  | 
as.  To  be  good  at  heart. 

"  Every  wom&n  Is  at  hf^trt  a  rako  * 

Popa  :  Moral  Luayt.  iL  217. 

2.  For  one's  heart:  For  one's  life;  If  ont's 
life  depended  on  it. 

"  I  could  not  for  my  heart  Atny  It  him." 

Shaketp.  :  MercfuitU  of  Venic»,  T.  L 

3.  In  mii's  Iteart  of  hearts :  In  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart. 

"  Like  meat  parfliiiH,  In  my  henrt  of  hearts  1  haro 
ikt&vouTiiei:iil\ii:'~Dirkvns  -  D'teUiCopper/leld  (Pretl 

4.  To  break  the  lieart  of: 

(1)  To  cause  the  greatest  grief  or  sorrow  to; 
to  kill  by  grief. 

(2)  To  bring  nearly  to  completion  ;  to  com- 
plete the  greatest  part. 

5.  To  find  in  one's  heart :  To  be  willing ;  to 
feel  a  willingness  or  inclination. 

6.  To  get  or  hat-n  by  heart :  To  commit  to 
memory  ;  to  learn  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  repeat  without  a  copy. 

"  We  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  memory  the 
getting  it  by  heart." — South. 

7.  To  have  at  heart :  To  teach  or  feel  strengly 
about  or  ujiou. 

"  What  1  have  most  at  heart  ia,  that  some  method 
should  be  thought  on  for  ascertaloing  and  fixing  our 
language.  "—few^/V. 

8.  To  have  in  the  heart:  To  design,  to  pur- 
pose, to  intend. 

9.  To  have  {or  feel)  OTie's  heart  in  one's  viouth: 
To  be  greatly  frightened  or  startled. 

10.  To  lay  to  lieart :  To  take  to  heart 

11.  To  set  the  heart  at  rest :  To  tranquillise, 
console,  or  quiet  one  ;  to  be  tranquil  or  easy 
in  mind.    (Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  i.  2.) 

12.  To  set  the  heart  on  :  To  be  very  desirous 
of  or  anxious  for;  to  fix  tbe  desires  on  ;  to  be 
very  fond  oL 

13.  To  speak  to  one's  heart :  To  comfort,  to 
encourage,  to  cheer.    (Script.) 

14.  To  take  to  heart :  To  feel  greatly  ;  to  b« 
affected  greatly  by ;  to  feel  great  concern  about, 

15.  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one's  sleeve  :  To 
be  open,  frank,  and  plain  in  one's  feeUngs 
or  intentions. 

16.  To  take  heart  of  grace :  To  pluck  up 
courage. 

"The  besieged  Turks  took  heart  qf  grace.' —Mr$, 
Oaskell :  Sylrin's  Lovert.  ch.  ix. 

*  17.  Next  the  heart :  Fasting. 

"  Made  drunk  next  her  heart." 

Rowley  :  Match  at  Midnight,  L 

TT  Floating  heart : 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  the  genos 
Limnanthemum. 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Beart -affecting, 
heart-affrighting,  heart-alluring,  heart-anguit>k, 
heart-appalling,  heart-bold,  heart-buried,  heait- 
clteering,  heart-chilled,  heart-chiUing,  heart-con- 
soling, heart-consuming,  lieart-corroding,  heart' 
easing,  heart-gnawing,  heart-grinding,  heart- 
hardened,  heart -hutnbled,  heart -humiliation, 
heart-inspiring,  heart-mysteries,  heart-offending^ 
heart-paining,  heart-piercing,  heart-quelling, 
heart-shaking,  heart-sorrowing,  &c. 

heart-ache,  s.  Pain  or  anguish  of  mind; 
grief. 

"  That  heart-ache  and  the  thousand  natural  shocka 
That  flesh  is  heir  to."         Shaketp. :  Bamlet.  UL  L 

heart-and-club,  s. 

Entom.  :  A  British  moth,  Agrotis  corticea, 
one  of  the  Noctuas  (Noctuidse).    (Neumian.) 

heart-and-dart,  s. 

Entom. :  Agrotis  ezclamationis,  a  moth  of  th© 
family  Xoctuida.  The  fore  wings  are  pale- 
brown,  tinged  with  reddish-gi-ay  ;  in  their 
centre  is  a  brown-black  spot.  The  hinder  ones 
of  the  male  are  white,  those  of  the  female 
smoky-gray.  Expansion  of  wings  an  inch  and 
a  half.  It  is  common  from  June  to  August. 
The  caterpillar  is  destructive  to  tmuips. 
(Stainton.) 

heart -heat,  s.  A  feeling  of  desire;  ft 
longing ;  a  Jesue. 

■*  But  oue  ht-artbeat  in  their  bosi^ms." 

Longfellow :  Song  of  BiauKUha,  XXL 

heart-blood,  *  herte-blod,  s. 

1.  Blood  shed  in  death ;  life  blood.  (Skakcsp,  s 
Rich/ird  II. ,  iv.  i.) 

•  2.  The  soul ;  the  essence. 

"The  mortal  Venus,  the  fteart-Wood  of  beauty." 

Shaketp. :  Troilut  i  Cressida.  ilL  L 


ftte,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  po^ 
qr.  wore.  WQlf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub.  cure,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     so.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


heart— hearten 
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beart-bond.  .<;. 

Maaonry  :  A  buml  in  wliich  no  header-Btnne 
stretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  hcadeis 
meet  in  the  iiiidiil-',  and  tlieir  joint  ia  covered 
by  anotlier  stone  laid  header  fashion. 

*  heart-bound*  a.  Hard-liearted,  stingy, 
Bean.    (A'lavui :  Works,  i.  109.) 

*  heart-break,  *  heart -breake,  s. 

Overj^owcring  surrow  or  aiit;(iish  of  niimt. 

"Nor   VL'iira,    uwr  heart-break,   iior   time's  saj>piiig 
iiioiiou. "  /Iffron  :  I/cavvn  i  Earth,  i.  ;t 

heart-breaker,  s.  One  wiio  or  that 
■whieh  breaks  the  heart ;  specif.,  a  lady's  curls  ; 
a  love-lock. 

"  Like  SftniaoiiB  henrt-brertkfrrs,  H  grew 
In  tune  to  Illlike  n.  imti'Hi  rue." 

liutler :  Uudibras.  pt.  L,  c  L 

heart-breaking*  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj  :  Causing  overpowering  sorrow 
or  anguish  of  mind;  full  of  or  caused  by  the 
greatest  anguish. 

"  Heartbreakiitg  tenrB.  nnd  melancholy  dreams," 

Wordtworth  :  lincriptinns  for  a  Seat. 

B,  As  sithst, :  Oveipowering  sorrow  or  an- 
guish. 

"What  KTPater  hearfbreakiiifl  and  confuelon  can 
there  be  to  one.  than  to  have  all  nia  secret  faults  l.'xI'J 
open,  and  tlie  sentence  of  coudeuioatiuii  ikaased  ui'uu 
hun1"—IMkeiffi!l. 

heart-broken,     "^  heart  -  broke,   a. 

8u tiering  from  overpowering  sorrow  or  anguish 
of  mind. 

"  A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lak^,  UL  1 

heart-bnrn,  s.    [Heartburn.] 

*  heart-burned,  a.  Having  the  heart 
Inflamed  ;  sufluring  fi'om  heartburn. 

"  How  tartly  tliat  gentleman  looka !  I  never  can  eee 
him  liut  I  am  hcttrl-hnrticd  an  liour  after."— <SAai«rp.  .■ 
iiiich  Ado  About  Nothing,  ii.  I. 

heart-burning,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj,:  Causing  discontent  or  jealousies. 

S.  As  substantive: 

1.  The  same  aa  Heartburn  (q.v.). 

2.  Discontent ;  jealousies  ;  secret  enmity. 

**  Fast  by  her  Mde  a  listless  mnlilen  pined. 
With  aching  head,  nnd  squeanilBh  heart-bnrni-ngt, 
Tfwmton:  Custle  of  Indolence,  L  77. 

heart-cam,  s. 

Mack. :  A  form  of  cam  which  serves  for  the 
conversion  of  uniform  rotary  motion  into  uni- 
form rectilinear  recijirocating  motion.  The 
principle  of  its  construction  is,  that  for  each 
successive  equal  part  of  one  half  revolution  of 
the  cam,  the  rod  must  have  been  moved  by  its 
perijihery  through  a  corresponding  equal  part 
of  its  entire  stroke. 

heart-certain,  a.  Thoroughly  certain. 
{Keats:  Endyviion,  i.) 

heart-cockle,  s. 

Zool. :  Isocardia,  a  genns  of  molluscs,  family 
Cardiidte  (Cockles).  [Isocardia.]  [Heart- 
shell.] 

*  heart  -  dear,  a.  Sincerely  beloved  ; 
tendeily  loved. 

"  When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart-dear  Hnny, 
Threw  mtrny  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father." 
Ahake*p.  :  2  Henry  /  V,,  iL  3. 

*  heart-deep,  a.  Rooted  in  the  heart ; 
deeply  rooted. 

heart-disease,  s.  a  generic  term  in 
common  use  for  various  affections,  which  are 
known  to  the  medical  profession  by  specific 
names.  There  are  valvular  and  aortic 
diseases;  fatty  degeneration,  dilatation,  pal- 
pitation, irritability,  hypertrophy,  and  syncope 
of  the  lieart ;  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 
dropsy  (q.v.). 

*  heart-drops,  s.  pi.  Tears  of  sincere 
affection. 

*'  Affection's  heart-drop$,  gushing  o'er. 
Had  flowed  as  fast '  Byron  :  To  Thyrza. 

*  heart-eating,  a.    Preying  on  or  wear- 
ng  away  the  heart- 
he  art- failure,  j».     Now  recognized  as 

a  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death. 

heart-felt,  a.  Felt  in  the  heart ;  deeply 
ftolt ;  sincere. 

"  All  vanished  ;— 'twas  a  heart-felt  cros-s." 

Wordsw'Tth  :  Blind  Uiyhland  Boy. 

heart  -  free,  a.  Unaffected  by  love, 
heart-whole.     {T^:nnyson:  Maiid,  I.  ii.  11.) 

*  heart-grief,  s.  Heart-ache  ;  anguish 
of  niind  ;  heartfelt  grief. 


"heart-hardness,  s.  Hardness  of  heart ; 

insL'iislbility  of  feeling. 

*  heart-hatred,  «.  Deep,  strong,  or  bit- 
ter hatred  ;  detest;iIion. 

*  heart-heaviness,  e.    Heaviness  or  de- 

jircssion  of  the  spirits  ;  sadness. 

*  heart-heavy,  a.    Depressed  in  spirit. 
heart-like,  a.    Like  a  heart  in  shape  or 

fu)  rn. 

heart-moth,  s. 

Eutnm. :  Diqida  on,  a  moth  of  the  family 
CosniidiR.  Foimd  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  rare. 

heart-pea,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Heart-seed  (q.v.). 

*  heart-quake,  s.  A  trembling  of  the 
lieart. 

"  Beart^guakes  shook  the  Johits." 

Chapman:  ffomer, 

heart  -  rending,  a.  Heart-breaking  : 
causing  the  greatest  anguish  of  raind  ;  over- 
powiTing  with  grief. 

"  Materials  for  the  darkest  and  most  heart-rendinff 
U>.\ea."—Afarauta!/ :  JJist.  Enq.,  ch,  xllL 

*  heart-rising,  s.  A  rising  of  the  heart; 
opposition. 

heart- robbing,  a.  Depriving  of  heart 
or  thought;  ecstatic. 

"A  melting  pleasance  mo  through  every  pnrt. 
And  me  revived  with  heart-robbing  gladness."* 

Spenser.    ( Worcs$ter.) 

heart-scald,  heart-scaud,  s. 

1,  The  same  as  Heabt-burn  (q.v.). 

2.  Remorse,  regret. 
heart-seed,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Cardiospermum  tq.v.). 
heart-shaped,  a. 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Cordate  (q.v.). 
heart- Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  Isocardia  cor,  a  mollusc  of  the  Cockle 
family.     [Heabt-cockle.] 

heartsick,  a. 

1.  Sick  at  heart;  pained  in  mind;  deeply 
afflicted. 

"  Heart -sick  exiles,  in  the  strain, 
RecaUed  fair  Scotland's  hills  .t?ain  I" 

Scott:  .Marmion.  HI.  9. 

2.  Caused  by  or  expressive  of  gi-ief  of  heart. 

"  Unless  the  breath  of  heart-tick  groans. 
Iilistlike.  Infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  Ilcnneo  Jt  Juliet,  iii .  3. 

heart- sickening,  a.  Causing  sickness, 
deiiression,  or  grief  of  lieart  ;  saddening. 

heart-sickness,  s.    Depression  of  heart 

or  spirits  ;  sadness. 

heart-sinking,  s.  Depression  of  spirits ; 
despondency. 

heart-sore,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  subst, :  A  cause  of  deep  sorrow  or 
pain. 

"  His  ouly  h€art-*<fre  and  his  only  foe." 

Spenser,    (Todd.) 

*'R>  As  adjective : 

1.  Sore  or  sick  at  heart. 

2.  Causing  heart-sickness ;  grieving  or  pain- 
ing the  heai-t. 

"  ffeart-tore  slgha." 
Skakesp.  :  Ttoo  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  L  L 

heart- sorrow,  s.     Deep  or  sincere  grief. 

heart-stirring,  a.  Arousing  or  moving 
the  heart  ;  heart-  inspiring.  {H'ordsworth  : 
Excursion,  bk.  vii.) 

heart- Stricken,  a.  The  same  as  Heart- 
strl'ck  (q.v.). 

heart-String,  s.  One  of  the  tendons 
supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart. 

"Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-xtring  broke." 

.Uoore:  Eire- H  orfhippert. 

*  heart-Struck,  a. 

1.  struck  or  driven  to  the  heart  ;  aimed  at 
and  reaching  the  heart. 

"  His  heart-ttruck  injuries." 

Sh,tkesp.  :  Lear,  liL  L 

2.  Struck  to  the  heart  with  anguish,  fear,  or 
dismay. 

"  Beart-struck,  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood." 
MiUon:  P.  L.,  x\.  £64. 

*  heart-swelling,  a.  Causing  the  heart 
to  swell ;  rankling  in  the  heart. 

"  Through  proud  ambition  and  kenrt -swelling  hate." 
Spenser.     {Todd.) 


*  heart-swoln,  a.    Puffed  op  or  swollea 

with  J)rid(^    {WuniAworth  :  Old  Cuiiib.  BeggaT.) 

heart-urchins,  s.  pi 

Zool. :  Spatangidae  or  Brissidae,  a  family  of 
Ei'hinoidea. 

heart-Wheel,  «.  One  form  of  cam-wheel, 

which  acts  by  a  regular  impulse  and  receasioa 
to  reciprocate  the  object  against  which  it  Im- 
pinges.    [Heart-cam.] 

heart-whole,  a. 

1.  H;iving  the  heart  or  afTedions  free  oi 
uiitoiichcd  ;  not  affected  by  lovo. 

2.  With  unbroken  spirits  or  coiu^age ;  un* 
dismayed. 

3.  Of  a  single  or  sincere  heart. 

■■  Xot  any  piltftim  that  U  taken  captive  by  violent 
hamlB.  if  lie  keejiH  heart-whole  towards  his  Master.  Is, 
by  the  laws  of  pnjvideiice.  V>  die  by  tlie  baud  of  th« 
eni-my."—Biini^'tn  :  Pilgrim'e  /'rogrfs»,  pt.  IL 

heart-wood,  heartwood,  s. 

Bot.,  &c.  :  The  central  portion  of  the  wood 
of  cxogens,  which  is  also  the  oldest,  and  haa 
had  more  time  to  harden  than  that  niorr  re- 
cently deposited.  ThesaineasDuRAMEN(q.v.X 

*  heart -wounded,  a.  Struck  to  the 
heart  with  grief  or  anguish. 

"The  queen,  without  reflection  due, 
Beart-ioonnded,  to  the  bed  of  Btate  wlllulrew." 

Pi/pe  :  ffomer;  Odyssey  Iv.  l.OSS. 

heart's  blood,  s.    Tlie  same  as  Heabt- 

BL(_iOEi  (([.v.). 

heart's  ease,  heartsease,  s. 

1,  Ord.  Ixtiig. :  Ease,  tranrjuillity,  or  peace 
of  mind. 

"".Siich  men  na  he  tie  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  gre^iter  than  themselTes.* 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Ccesitr,  L  X 

2.  Bot.  {Of  the  fomi  heartsease) ;  Viola  trU 
color.  The  leaves,  which  have  long  ]ietioles, 
are  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate-crcnate,  the 
stipules  leafy,  iiinnatitid  ;  the  sepals  with 
long  auricles  ;  the  flowers  in  the  wild  form  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter,  purple,  whitish,  or  golden  yellow, 
or  parti-coloured.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  de- 
scribes four  varieties.  The  heartsease  occurs 
in  Britain,  in  Arctic  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  various  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  long 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  has  run  into  many 
varieties.     Called  also  the  Pansy  (q.v.). 

heart  (e  silent),  v.t.  &  i.    [Heart,  s.] 
A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  give  heart  or  courage  to ;  to  encou- 
rage, to  hearten. 

2.  To  build,  as  the  interior  of  a  rubble  wall, 
soliilly,  witii  stone  and  mortar. 

S.  Jntrans. :  To  form  or  grow  into  a  com- 
pact head  or  mass,  as  a  plant. 

heart'-bum  (e  silent),  s.  [Eng.  heart,  and 
burn.  A  misnomer,  for  it  is  not  an  atl'ectioa 
of  the  heart.] 

Pathol.  :  The  popular  name  for  Cardialgia 
(q.v.). 

^  The  anatomical  meanings  of  the  Greek 
KapStct  (kardia)  are  (1)  the  heart,  and  (2)  the 
cardiac  extiemity  of  the  stomach,  the  stomach 
itself.  It  is  used  in  the  word  cardialgy  in  tlie 
latter  sense,  now  a  forgotten  one.  To  avoid 
ambiguity,  gastralgy  has  of  late  been  substi- 
tuted for  cardialgy  as  the  name  of  heartburn, 

heart' -ed  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng.  Jieart ;  -edJ] 
1.  Having  a  heart ;  only  used  in  composi- 
tion. 

"  See  his  diet  be  so  light  and  little 
He  grow  not  thus  big li  hearted  on' W 

Btawn.  A  Elet. :  Ulund  Princea,  IL  L 

*  2.  Seated  or  implanted  in  the  heart ;  deeply 
seated. 

"  My  cause  Is  hearted,  tbtue  hath  Do  leas  reaaon."— 
Shak-'sp.  :  Uthellu.  i.  3. 

*  heart'-ed-ness  (first  e  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
Jieartal;  -ness.]    Sincerity,  warmth,  zeal. 

"False  heartedness  in  religion  and  bypocrlay.*.— 
Stillingjieet .  Sermons,  voL  ii.,  ser.  4. 

*  heart'-en  (first  e  silent),  *harf-en,  v.t, 

[Eiig.  heart ;  -en.] 

1.  To  give  heart,  courage,  or  spirit  to;  to 
encourage,  to  animate,  to  inspirit,  to  stir  up. 

•"This  heartening  s^teech  a  little  roused  the  coiuags 
of  'Booi'n."—  Fielding  .  Amelia,  bk.  vl.,  ch.  viii 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to;  to 
fertilize. 

"  Forget  not  then 
With  richest  diiiig  to  hearten  it  apnin."* 

Ma^i:  Virgil;  GeorgUs^ 


l>Ql»  b^;  po^t,  jtf^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus, 
-Olan.  -tian  —  shan*    -tion,  -sion  =  shun 


9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -ing» 
;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  8hus.     -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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heartener— heat 


•heart'-9n-er(fir8t€  silent),  * hart'-en-er, 

M.  [Kiig.  hearten  ;  -er.}  One  wlio  <tr  tijat. 
which  gives  courage  or  spirit;  an  encouragcr. 

"  A  coward's  hartener  lu  warre, 
Tbe  Btinlus  Orumiue  keei)eB  le»Ber  iii>l«e  from  farre." 
llToume :  lirUanniaa  Pattoriitt,  bk.  L,  B.  1. 

hearth  (e  silent),  *  herth,  *  herthe,  s. 

[A. 8.    htorth;    cogn,    with    Dan.    huaril ;   8w. 
hard;  O.  H.  Ger.  kert ;  Ger.  herd.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  LU.  :  The  floor  of  a  fireplace ;  thnt  part 
of  the  flo«rof  a  room  on  wliich  the  fire  stands, 
generally  of  brick  or  stone. 

"  Preparing  on  the  hearth  his  mean  repaat."— BoHnj?- 
broks:  Ilejlc'tiomiupon  Elite. 

2.  Fig.:  The  lireside;  the  domestic  circle; 
the  house  or  family  itself, 

"  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth.^ 

ahuketp. :  Coriolanui,  Iv.  H. 

IL  Teckniadly : 

1.  MetaU. :  Tlie  floor  in  a  reverheratory  fur- 
nace on  which  ore,  metal,  &c.,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  flame  from  the  furnace. 
The  heartli  has  a  domed  ceiling,  and  is  divided 
from  the  furnace  by  a  bridge,  over  which  the 
flame  passes.    (IIevkrbebatory-furnace.J 

2.  Naut.  :  The  prate  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  cooking  the  food  for  the  ship's  com- 
pany. 

hearth  bottom,  s. 

MetaU. :  The  sandstone,  usually  a  grit  or 
coarse  variety,  used  as  the  bed  of  the  blast 
furnace. 

hearth-brush,  hearth-broom,  s.    A 

small  liair-bvooni  for  brushing  up  ashes  and 
tidying  around  the  liearth  of  an  open  grate. 

hearth-cinder,  s.  The  fused  mass,  the 
slag,  found  on  tlic  finery  hearth. 

hearth-ends,  5.  pL 

Mi'tcdl.  :  Particles  of  unreduced  lead  ore, 
exi'clled  by  <lecrepitation  and  the  blast  from 
the  lead  -  smelting  furnace.  This  becomes 
mixed  with  lime  and  fuel  used  in  smelting, 
and  is  collected  from  time  to  time,  is  washed 
to  remove  earthy  particles,  and  then  smelted. 

•  hearth-money,  *  hearth-penny,  s. 

A  tax  on  lieavths.  It  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  was  legalized  by  13&14  Charles 
II.,  and  abolished  in  108S.  The  amount  was 
two  shillings  for  each  hearth,  the  money  being 
paid  to  the  church  and  poor-rates. 

"Tlie  revenue  of  the  henrthmoney  Is  very  grievouB 
to   the    \Ko\y\e."—Parl,    ffist.    William  *   Jfarj/  (an. 

leas-*!). 
•hearth-penny,  s.    [Hearth-money.] 

•  hearth-plate,  s. 

Mi-t."U.  :  A  cast-iion  plate  fonning  the  sole 
of  the  heartli  of  a  forge  or  finery  furnace. 

•  hearth-tax,  5.     The  same  as  Hearth- 

UONEV  (q.V.). 

"In  the  mean  time,  to  gratify  the  people  the  hearth. 
tax  was  remitted  for  ever."— icelyn ;  Memoirs,  Miirch 
i,  1689. 

•hearth'-en  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hearth; 
-e?i.]    A  siiiall  bundle  of  wood. 

*  hearth' -  less    (first    e    silent),    a,      [Eng. 

hearth  ;  -hss.]     Destitute  of  a  hearth. 
"While  thou.  Ferraml  .  .   .  shall  fall  down. 
Ami.  cruuibliug    iiieeemeal,    view    thy  hrarthlets 
walla."  Byron  :  LatnetU  of  lasso,  Ix. 

hearth'-stone  (first  e  silent),  s.    [Eng,  hearth^ 
and  strnte.] 

1.  The  stone  forming  the  hearth;  the  fire- 
side. 

2.  A  soft  kind  of  stone  used  for  whitening 
hearths,  doorsteps,  &.c. 

heart'-i-l3?  {f  silent),  "hert-e-ll,  *hert-e- 

Uche,  •hert-i-U,  adv.     [Eng.  hearty;  -h,.] 

1.  From  the  heart;  with  the  heart;  will- 
ingly, cordially,  zealously. 

"  They  seem  to  choose  heurtily  their  fathei'a  ways." 
^Banyan  :  Pilgrim'M  Progress,  pt.  iu 

2.  Vigorously,  eagerly,  freely. 

"  And  1q  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both.* 

Cowper :  Conversaiion.S,^, 

beart'-i-neSS  (first  c  silent),  s.    [Eng.  hearty ; 

-7iess.  ] 

1.  Sincerity,  cordiality,  ardour,  warmth, 
zeal. 

"  He  pently  complained  of  Buniet.  who  loved  and 
admired  him  with  a  truly  geuerous  heartinett." — 
Jiacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Vigour,  strength ;  as,  the  heartiness  of 
•ne's  a]iiK;tite. 


hearf-less  (first  «  silent),  *hart-lesse, 

"herte-les,  a.    (Eng.  heart;  -/««.] 

1,  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  heart ;  having 
no  heart. 

2.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection  ;  cruel, 
insensible  to  feeling. 

"The  heartUst  ijanwlteaof  present  theer.' 

Hyron  I  ChiltU  Uarotd.  L  9. 

•3.  Destitute  of  courage  or  spirit;  faint- 
hearted, spiritless. 

"  Hunt  Uie  harllcue  hare  till  she  were  tiune." 

Hpenter  :  Sliepheardt  Valeiultr  ;  Dt». 

heart' -lesa-ly  (first  e  silent),  adv.  [Eng. 
heartless;  -ly.] 

1,  In  a  heartless,  unfeeling,  or  cruel  manner. 

*  2.  Without  heart,  courage,  or  spirit  ; 
timidly,  faint  heartedly 

hearf-less-ness  (first  e  silent),  *  heart'- 
less-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heartless;  ^ness,]  The 
(piality  or  state  of  being  heartless;  want  of 
feeling,  affection,  or  courage, 

"  heart'-let  (first  e  silent),  ».  [Eng.  heart ; 
dimin.  suff.  -let.]    A  little  heart. 

hearts  (eeilent),  ^  A  game  at  cards,  the 
object  in  which  ih  to  take  uu  heartij  or  m  few 
as  possible. 

'heart' -some  (first «  silent),  a.  (Eng.  heart ; 
suH".  -some.] 

1.  Inspiring  with  heart  or  courage ;  en- 
couraging, inspiriting. 

2.  Full  of  mirth  or  spirits ;  merry,  cheerful, 
lively. 

heart' -3?  (e  silent),  *hert-i,  *hert-y, 
*  herte-ly,  a.  [Projierly  heartly,  from  Eng. 
heart ;  -ii/=  lilte.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  the 
heart;  sincere,  cordial,  warm. 


2.  Sincere,  free  from  dissimulation ;  having 
the  heart  zealously  engaged  in  anything. 
•3.  Good-natured,  kind. 

"  My  hearty  frienda 
You  take  lue  lu  too  dolorous  a  sense.' 

Shakesp. :  Antony  i  Cleopatra,  Iv.  I 

4.  Full  of  health,  sound,  strong,  healthy, 
hale  :  as,  a  hearty  man. 

5.  Sound,  strong,  durable,  free  from  flaw. 

■'  Oak,  and  the  like  tnie  hearty  timlier,  being  strong 
la  all  poaltlons,  may  be  l>*:tter  trusted  in  cross  and 
transverse  works."— iro«o>i  /  Architecture, 

6.  Rtrengthening,  nourishing  :  as,  hearty 
living. 

7.  Full,  abundant,  satisfying. 

*  8.  Eminent. 

%  Hearty  and  warm,  express  a  stronger  feel- 
ing than  sincere;  cordial  is  a  mixture  of  tlie 
wami  and  sincere.  .  ,  .  It  is  peculiarly  happy 
to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those 
who  stand  in  any  close  relation  to  us.  Tlie 
man  himself  should  be  hearty ;  the  heart 
should  be  warm:  the  professions  sincere,  and 
the  reception  corc/ifl/.    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  hearty -hale,  a.  Good  or  wholesome 
for  the  heart.     {Spenst-r,} 

heat.  *  heate,  *  heet,  *  hete,  •  heete,  s. 

[A.S.  hcttu,  hato,  from  /«U  =  hot;  cogn.  with 
Dan.  hede,  from  A&i  =  hot ;  Sw.  hetta,  from 
hct  =  hot;  Irel.  hiti;  Dut.  hUte;  Ger.  hitze; 
O.  H.  Ger.  heizi.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

(2)  The  sensation  produced  on  bodies  by 
the  near  approach  or  touch  of  heat  in  excess 
of  that  in  the  body. 

(3)  High  temperature ;  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  heat,  or  the  time  of  such  accumu- 
lation ;  hot  weather. 

"Thev  came  down  Into  the  valley  and  fouad  the 
Intolerable  heats  there."— Bacon. 

(4)  An  indication  or  sign  of  high  tempera- 
ture ;  redness,  flush,  high  colour. 

"  It  has  raised  nnimottities  in  their  hearts,  and  heatt 
In  their  faces,  and  broke  out  In  their  ribbons."— .4di/i- 
1011 ; 

(5)  A  degree  to  which  a  body  is  heated. 

"  The  heats  siiiitha  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red 
heat,  a  wliite  flaine  heat,  and  .t.  sparkling  or  welding 
heat."—.\fi)X<m, 

*  (li)  Fermentation,  effervescence. 

(7)  The  quality  of  being  liot  in  the  mouth. 

••  The  heat  of  the  plnger."      Shakesp. :  Benry  I'.,  IIL  7. 


2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  utmost  ardour,  ;ifdence,  vehemence^ 
or  fury  :  a«,  the  iiml  of  battle. 

(2)  Agitation  or  Inflammation  of  mind  ;  fii» 
of  temper;  vehemence  ;  intense  excitement. 

**  A  rmge  whose  heat  bath  tbls  coridttlon, 
That  uotblug  cau  allay,  uotlilng  but  blood.* 

iOuikesp. :  King  John,  UL  L 

(3)  Fiery  temi>erament  or  diHposition ; 
mettle ;  fire. 

"Took  fire  and  luat  away  from  the  t>eat-t«ui[wr«d 
courage,'*  Sltak'tp. :  2  Henry  /t'^  L  1. 

*  (4)  Haste,  pressure,  urgency. 

•■  The  heat  1b  past ;  follow  uo  further  now." 

Sfutketp, :  •!  Henry  IV.,  iv.  8. 

•(5)  Animation,  fire:  aa.  The  heat  of  elo- 
quence. 

"  with  all  tbe  strength  of  heat  and  eloquence." 
Addistm:  CiUi^  111.  t 

*(6)  Any  violent  ttctiou  nniatermitted ;  a 
siiiglo  effort, 

"  Many  caoses  are  required  lor  refre»buieiit  betwixt 

the  keatM." — Dryden  : 

XL  Technically: 

1.  Forging: 

(1)  The  inasa  or  piece  of  iron  undergoing 
forging. 

(2)  A  single  exposure  to  the  fire :  as,  To 
shape  a  horseshoe  at  a  single  heat, 

2.  Phys. :  In  natural  philosojihy  the  term 
heat  is  used  chiefly  to  mean,  not  the  sensation 
which  our  bodies  feel  when  we  say  that  they 
are  hot,  but  the  particular  state  or  condition 
of  matter  which  causes  this  sensation.  Two 
hypotheses  regarding  heat  liave  had  advocates : 

(1)  The  Theory  of  Emission:  It  supposes  luat 
to  be  caused  by  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid 
surrounding  the  molecules  of  bodies  so  as  to 
envelop  them  in  a  "heat  atmosphere."  These 
have  a  repelling  eff^ect  on  each  other,  thus 
tending  to  loosen  or  even  dissolve  cohesion. 
[Emission.] 

(2)  The  Theory  of  Undulation  t  Advocate.l 
by  Melloni  and  others.  It  supposes  that  heat 
is  caused  by  an  oscillatory  or  vibratorj-  motion 
of  the  particles  of  a  body.  It  is  thus  a  con- 
dition of  matter  and  not  a  substance.  The 
liottest  bodies  are  those  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions move  quickest  through  the  widest  space. 
This  is  now  the  accepted  hypothesis.  It  ia 
called  also  the  Mechanical  or  Dynamical  Theory 
of  Heat.     [Undulatorv.1 

Heat  makes  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous,  expand,  while  cold  contracts  them. 
[Expansion.]  Water  is  a  partial  exception  to 
the  rule.  [Water.]  In  the  case  of  a  solid, 
heat  can  produce  fusion  at  a  certain  delinite 
temperature;  in  that  of  li.piids  vaporisation. 
It  is  transmitted  by  radiation  (q.v.),  or  by 
conduction  (q.v.).  Kadiant  heat  is  that  pro- 
duced by  radiation,  and  the  expressions  ray 
of  heat,  thermal  ray,  or  caluriHc  ray  may  be 
used  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  terms  ray  of 
liglitand  luminous  ray.  Latent  heat  is  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  solid  bodies  when  they 
are  subjected  to  calorific  influence  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  make  them  melt,  and  when 
at  tlie  very  time  they  are  in  jtrocess  of  fusion. 
The  heat  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
solid  till  it  is  completely  liquetied.  It  was 
discovered  by  Black,  who  Liught  it,  in  ad. 
1702.  Tliere  is  also  a  latent  heat  of  vapor- 
isation, being  heat  absorbed  by  liquids  wlien 
being  converted  into  vapour.  Latent  is  op- 
posed to  sensible  heat.  Heat  may  be  re- 
flected or  refracted  [Reflection],  or  by  being 
irregularly  reflected  in  all  directions,  it  may 
become  scattered  or  diffused  heat ;  leflection 
and  refraction  may  also  polarise  its  rays, 
as  happens  to  those  of  solar  light  The  heat 
whifh  falls  on  a  body  is  called  incident  heat. 
Specific  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  of  a  given 
weight  1° ;  the  unit  of  measure  being  the 
quantity  required  to  raise  the  same  weight  of 
water  to  the  same  temperature.  Heat  may 
be  produced  by  solar  radiation,  chemical 
action,  friction,  pressure,  percussion,  absor)«- 
tion,  and  imbibition;  by  the  conduction  of 
powerful  magnets  and  bodies  in  motion,  i:c. 
When  moderate  it  is  measored  by  the  thermo- 
meter (q.v.),  when  great  by  a  pyrometer  (q.v.). 
It  is  used  aa  a  force  or  agent  in  the  steam- 
engine  and  many  other  machines.  It  has  a 
mechanical  equivalent.    (Gayiot,  &c.) 

3.  Racing:  A  single  course  in  a  race  or 
contest  consisting  of  two  or  more  separate 
contests. 

%  For  the  difference  between  heat  and  Jim, 
see  Fire. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  ^11,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p^U 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  sin;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ^nlte,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  C8=:  e;  ey=  a.    qa  =  lEW. 
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heat-apoplexy,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  uaiiie  for  sunstroke  (q.v.)- 

heat-engllie.  s.  A  thermo-dyriamic  en- 
gine in  whitli  motive  power  is  produced  by 
the  development  of  heat.  Such  are  steam 
and  hot-air  engines,  and  others  which  are 
effective  by  the  explosion  of  gas,  &c. 

*  heat-oppressed,  a.  Feverishly  ex- 
cited, heated. 

"  Prooeediug  from  the  Jieat-opprested  brain." 

Shakesp.  :  Afacbeth.  il.  L 

heat-spectrum»  5. 

Physics:  Tlie  spectrum  of  calorific  rays.  Aa 
a  beam  of  light  after  passing  through  a  prism 
is  dispersed  into  a  spectrum  (q.v.)  of  visible 
colours,  which  differ  in  apparent  briglitness,  so 
the  perceptible  warmth  is  also  dispersed  into 
a  baud,  whicli  differs  in  various  regions  in  the 
amount  of  heat  and  tlie  special  qualities  of 
that  heat.  The  heat  is  greatest  of  all  at  the 
extreme  end  of,  or  just  beyond  the  visible  red. 
Modem  science  only  recognizes  waves  of  dif- 
ferent lengtlis  and  periods,  each  of  which  is 
adapted  to  produce  certain  effects.  Thu.s  it  is 
that  the  most  powerful  heat-waves  are  slower 
than  the  slowest  visible  waves. 

beat,  "  heat-en.  •  het-en.  •  het-ln,  v.t. 
&  i.  [A.S.  hcetan,  from  hat  =  hot ;  Icel. 
heita;  O.  H.  Ger.  heizen,] 

A.  Transitive: 
I.  Literally : 

1.  To  make  hot;  to  communicate  heat  to; 
to  cause  to  become  warm  or  warmer. 

"They  should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times 
more  thftu  it  was  wont  to  be  heated."— Daniel  iii.  19. 

2.  To  cause  to  ferment. 

"  Hops  lying  midried  heats  them,  and  changes  their 
colour.  —Mortimer :  Husbandry, 

II.  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  warm  with  heat  or  vehemence  of 
passion  or  desire  ;  to  excite. 

"  Seated  through  and  through  with  wrath  and  love." 
Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  US. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  make  feverish  or  excited. 

"Ay,  to  Bee  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  Jieat  fools," 
S?iakesp.  :  Timon  <if  Athens,  L  I. 

*  3.  To  run  a  heat  over,  as  in  a  race. 

"  Ere  with  spur  w  e  Tieat  an  acre." 

Shakesp.  :  Winters  Tale,  L  2, 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat. 

2.  To  become  hot  or  warm  by  the  process 
of  fermentation ;  to  ferment. 

3.  To  become  excited  ;  to  warm,  to  agitate. 

"  Let  my  liver  mther  heat  with  wine." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  L 

4.  To  cause  heat  or  feverishncss  in  the  body. 

"Whatever  increaseth  the  density  of  the  blood  .  .  . 
heats,  because  a  denser  body  Is  hotter  than  a  rarer." 
—Arbuthnot:  On  Aliments. 

heat.  *  heate.  pa.  par,     [Heat,  v.]    Heated. 

"Seventimes  more  than  Itwas  wonte  to  beftcai'e."— 
Geneva  Bible  {1561),  Daniel  ill.  19. 

beat'-er,  s.  [Eng.  heat;  -er.)  One  who  or 
that  which  heats  ;  specif. 

1.  A  stove  or  furnace  for  warming  a  build- 
ing, dry-house,  or  portion  of  a  machine,  as  a 
calendering  apjiaratus  in  a  paper-mill,  &c 

2.  A  block  of  iron,  made  red-hot  in  a  fire, 
and  then  placed  in  an  urn  or  smoothing-iron. 

3.  A  pan  in  which  the  juice  of  sugar-cane, 
or  the  water  gathered  from  the  maple,  receives 
a  preliminary  heating  before  reaching  the 
evaporating- pan. 

•heat'-fiil.  a.  [Eng.  heat;  -/i(?(O.J  Full  of 
heat  or  warmth  ;  hot. 

heath,   ""heeth.   *hethe,  s.  &  a.    [A.H. 

hadh;  Icel.  heidhi ;  Sw.  hed ;  Dan.  hede ; 
Dut.  &  Ger.  heide ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heida;  Goth. 
haithi.  Skeat  thinks  it  to  be  from  an  Aryan 
base,  kaita  =a  pasture,  a  heath.] 

A.  As  s^ihstantive  : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Generally: 

(1)  An  open  space  of  country,  not  necessarily 
oovered  by  the  plant  mentioned  under  II.  1. 

•■  When  Zeiihima  eke  with  hla  sote  brethe 
Inspired  hath  iu  every  holt  aud  hethe 
Tiie  tender  cropi>e3,"  Chancer:  C.  7*..  6. 

(2)  Such  a  space  covered  thickly  with  herbs 
and  shrubs. 

"For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  1  wish  it  to  be  fmined  as  much  as  may  be  to  a 
natural  wikluesa.  Tre«-c  1  would  have  m-iie  in  It.  but 
some  thlcl-.ets."— Bacoji;  Ensai/s;  Of  Gardens. 


2.  Specially : 

(1)  The  species  described  under  II.  1, 

(2)  The  open  spaces  covered  with  it. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.)  The  genus  Erica  (q.v.). 

H  The  Cross-leaved  heath  is  Erica  tetralix ; 
the  Cornish  heatli,  E.  vagans ;  St.  Dabeoc's 
heath,  Dabcocia  poli/olia.  Berried  heath  is  the 
genus  Emjictrnm  (q.v.).  Irish  heath.  Men- 
ziesia;  Moor  heath,  GypsocaUis ;  and  Sea  heath, 
Frankenia;  the  Native  heath  of  Otago,  Lenco- 
pogon  Frazeri ;  the  Palm  heath,  Rickea  panda- 
nijolia  ;  and  the  Scotch  heath,  Krica  cinerea. 

(2)  (PI.)  The  order  Ericaceae,  by  Lindley 
called  Heathworts. 

2.  Scrii't.  :  l^i"*??  (aroer).  13?Tr  (aroer)  (Jer. 
xvii.  6,  xlviii.  6),  prol>ably  not  a  plant  at  all, 
but  rendered  by  Gescniiis  bare,  needy.  Of. 
Aroer  the  city,  the  name  probably  meaning 
ruins  (Josh.  xii.  2,  &c.);  also  written  Aror, 
y'V^V  (Judg.  xi.  20.) 

3.  Entom.  :  A  butterfly,  moth,  or  otlier 
insect  occurring  on  heaths. 

H  Common  heath  is  Fidonia  atomaria,  a 
Geometer  Moth  ;  Large  heath  is  Epinephele 
Tiihomis,  and  Small  heath,  CfEUonympka  Pavi- 
philus,  both  British  butterflies,  family  Satyrida; 
(Nervman). 

B.  As  adj. :  Or  or  belonging  to  a  heath  in 
any  of  the  senses  given  under  A. 

^  Obvious  compounds:  Heath-clad,  heath- 
covered,  &c. 

heath-bell,  s. 

Bot. :  The  same  as  Heather-bell  (q.v.). 

"  Let  the  wild  henth-beU  flourish  still." 

Scott:  JJarmion.  iii.     (Introd.) 

t  heath-berry,  s. 

Bot, :  Empctrum  nigrum.     [Crowberrv.] 
heath-bird,  s.    The  heath  cock(?), 

"  Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew. 

Scott :  lady  qf  the  Lake,  ill  12. 

heath-eggar.  s. 

EntoDi.  :  Lasincamixi  calhinw,  a  moth  of  the 
family  Bombycidse,  found  on  heaths  in  Scot- 
land, the  S.W.  of  Ireland,  &c. 

heath-flower,  s.  The  flower  of  any  heath, 
probably  in  the  example  Calluna  vulgaris. 

"  Vainly  did  the  heath-Jloiper  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head." 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  i.  sa 

heath-game.  s.  The  same  as  Heath- 
cock  (q.v.). 

heath-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Triodia  (q.v.).  Triodia 
decumbens  is  the  Decumbent  Heath  grass. 
{Hooker  &  Ariioil.) 

t  heath-pea.  s. 

Bot. :  Lathyrus  viacrorhizxis,  formerly  Oro&ws 
tuberosns.  the  Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch.  IBit- 
ter-vetch.] 

heath-plant,  s.    Heath,  heather. 

heath-pout.  s. 

Omith. :  The  heathcock  (q.v.).  Pout  is  a 
corruption  of  poult. 

"  Not  heii/h-pout,  or  the  rai'er  bird 
Which  Pbasis  or  louia  yields. 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 
Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields." 

Dryden  :  Second  Spode  qf  Boracei 

heath-rlvulet,  s. 

Entom.:  Emmelesia  ericetata,  one  of  the 
Geometer  Moths.     (Neivman.) 

heath-riistlc.  s. 

Entom-. :  Agrotis  agaihina,  one  of  the  Noc- 
tuas.     {Neumian.) 

heath'-cock,  s.    [Eng.  hmth,  and  cock.\    The 
male  of  Tetrao  tetrix, 
Omith. :  The  same  as  Blackcock  (q.v.). 

"  Fields,  or  mountains  by  the  Jieathcock  ranged." 
Wordsworth :  Sxcursion,  ch.  vil 

heath'-hen,  s.    (Eng.  heath,  and  lien.] 

Omith.:  The  female  of  TetraoHetrix.  The 
female  of  the  Heathcock  (q.v.). 

hea'-then.  *  he-then,  *  he-thene,  *h«- 
thehe,  s.  A  a.  (A.S.  hmthen,  from  hdth  = 
heath  (q.v.).  ;  Dut.  heiden,  from  heide  =  he&th  ; 
Icel.  hcidhinn,  from  heidhr ;  Sw.  ?ieden,  from 
hed;  DsLn.  hed€n,  Uom  hede ;  Ger.  ftctrfcH,  from 
heide;  Goth,  haithno  =  a  heathen  woman, 
from  haithi  =  heath.] 


A.  As  sjibstantive : 

1.  Ordinary  Ixnigufigc: 

*  1.  A  dweller  on  tlie  heath. 

2.  An  uncivilised  man,  a  barbarian. 

"And  the  hethme  rneu  deden  to  va  not  litel  conrt»- 
ale  '-lyycliffe:  Arts  xxvi[\.  1. 

3.  A  hoyden,  used  of  a  man  aa  well  as  of  A 
woman.     [Uovden.]    (Trench.) 

4.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  2  (q.v,). 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Scripture: 

(1)  Old  Test.  :  A  Gentile,  one  not  a  Jewt 
but  with  tlie  further  implication  that  he  wor- 
shipped false  gods,  or  that,  if  he  served  -le- 
liovnh,  he  did  so  by  forbidden  methods,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  erroneous  faith,  he, 
or  at  least  his  fellow  worshiitpera,  practised 
moral  abominations  abhorrent  to  the  true 
peojile  of  God.  Heathen  is  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  word  onj  (goim)  =  peoples,  nations, 
foreigners,  gentiles  ;  heathens  in  the  sjiecial 
sense.  In  the  A.V.  it  is  sometimes  rendered 
"nations,"  sometimes  "gentiles,"  and  some- 
times "heathens."  Cf.  Lev.  xxv.  44,  xxvi. 
45,  2  Sam.  xxii.  44,  2  Kings  xvi.  3,  xvii.  15, 
xxi.  2,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxvi.  14, 
Psalms  ii.  1,  cxxxv.  15,  Jer.  x.  2. 

2.  New  Testament : 

(1)  The  Greek  equivalent  for  Heb.  goim  is 
idyt)  (ethne). 

(a)  In  the  same  sense  as  No.  1. 

(b)  Those  who  are  not  of  the  Christian  or 
Jewish  faiths. 

(2)  T}i€ol.,  MissUyns,  t&c.  :  The  non-Christian 
portion  of  mankind,  excluding  the  adherents 
of  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism,  as  also 
Deists  and  Atheists. 

H  New  views  tend  to  take  root  first  in  cities 
and  towns,  then  to  spread  to  villages,  and 
finally  to  affect  the  open  country.  The  word 
heathen  obtained  its  modern  theological  sense 
when  the  towns  were  Cliristian  and  the  country 
chiefly  of  the  prior  ethnic  faith.  (CT.  the 
etym.  of  the  word  jiagan.) 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  portion  of 
mankind  defined  under  A.  II.  2. 


2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  Unenlightened. 

(2)  Barbarous. 

"  The  hi-athen  Daues  have  left  several  tracea  of  their 
religion  in  the  upper  part  of  Teead ale. "—Sco(r  .■  Rokeby. 
Iv.  1.    (Note.) 

hea'-then-dom.  s.    [A.S.  hfEthend&m.] 

1.  The  portion  of  the  world  in  which  hea- 
thenism is  dominant. 

2.  The  people  taken  collectively  who  hold 
heathenism  as  a  religious  belief. 

3.  Heathenism.    (C.  Kingsley.) 

hea'-then-ish.  a.    [Eng.  heathen;  -ish.] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  heathens, 
their  faiths  or  their  practices. 

■'  To  alter  the  laws  of  Jieathenish  religion."— ffoofttfr. 

2.  Fig. :  Barbarous,  rapacious,  cruel. 

"  Til  at  execrable  Cromwell  made  a  heath^ntth  or 
rather  inbumau  edict." — Soutli. 

hea'-then-ish-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  heathenish ;  -ly.] 
In  a  heathenish  manner ;  as  the  heathens  do. 

"TTie  Kings  statues.  .  .  .  which,  it  eeema,  were  too 
heathenishlu  naked  to  be  exposed," — Walpole:  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting.  voL  it,  ch.  liL 

hea -then- ish -ness,  s.  [Eng.  heathenish; 
-ness.]  The  condition  of  being  heathenish  ; 
heathenism. 

"The  obscenity,  ribaldry,  amorousnesse.  heathenUh- 
neuf,  and  profanenesse  of  mostpUy-books."— /yjrime.* 
Bistrio-Mastix,  2  iv.  i. 

hea'-then-i^m.  s.    [Eng.  heathen;  -ism.} 

1.  Lit.  :  The  system  of  belief  prevalent 
among  the  heathens  viewed  as  if  it  were  a 
unity. 

"  Not  less  zealous  in  our  Christianity  than  Fl«to  hm 
in  hifi  heathenism." — Milton:  Tetrachordon. 

2.  Fig.  :  Debased  moral  condition. 

*hea'-then-ize.  v.t.  [Eng.  heathen ; -ize.]  T» 
render  heatlien. 

"  The  continuance  of  these  onacriptural  terms  .  ,  . 
hea-'lienii^s  all  the  common  people.  —Account  qf  Mr. 
Firmins  Religion  (1698).  p.  63. 

hea'-then-ness.  s.  [Eng.  heathen;  •nessJ) 
Heathenish  state;  heathendom,  as  opposed 
to  Christendom. 


bSil.  bo^:  poiit.  jtS^l;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  =  t 
HJlan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  -|ion,  -§ion  =  zhiin.  -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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heathenry— heaven 


hiea'-then-rjr,  s.     [Eng.  fmUlien;  -77/.] 

l.'Th'e  quality  or  sUte  of  being  lieatlicn  ; 
heathenism. 

*•  YoHi  fu^ntTtenrj/  ami  your  lazineas."— €*.  Kingiley  : 
Bypalia.  eh.  vi. 

2.  Heathens  collectively ;  heathendom. 
•hea' -then-ship,    *  hse-then-sipe.    a. 

lA.S.  ioithenscipe.]     The  quality  or  stato   of 
being  lieatheu  ;  heathendom  ;  paganism. 

beath'-er,  s.  [Eng.  heath ;  -er  =  the  dweller 
«n  the  heath.]  Heath,  chiefly,  Calluna  vulguns. 

'•  A  uight  amniiK  tbe  heather  wad  caller  our  blooda." 
— Scoft  -■  J!ob  K'jy,  cli.  xxviil. 

^  Himalayitn  heather : 

Bot. :  Andromeda  /astigiata. 

heather-beU,  s.  A  bell-3liaped  corolla 
of  one  of  the  common  heaths,  Eriai  ctnerea  or 
S.  t€tralix. 

"Away  hath  passM  the  heatherJff-U." 

heather  -  blutter,  heather  -  bleat, 
heather-bleater,  s. 

Omith.  :  Tlie  Common  Snipe,  Scolopax  gal- 
linago.     {Scotch.) 
heather-cow,  ».    (Scotch.) 

1.  A  tuft  or  twig  of  heath.  {Hogg:  Winter 
Tales,  i.  243.) 

2.  In  Galloway  a  besom  made  of  heiitlu 

heath'-er-jr,  a,  [En^.  heather ; -y.}  Abound- 
ing' in  or  covered  with  heath ;  heathy ;  like 
heath. 

"  The  Rntleiwd  monarch  of  tbe  waste  ^     .    . 
Sprung  from  his  Aea(7icr^  eoiich  in  hfirte. 

Scott :  LadJj  of  the  lake.  1. 1 

heath'-WOrtf ,  s.  7>?.    [Eng.  limth,  and  wotU.\ 
Bot. :  Tlie  name  civen  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Evicaceae  ((i-v.). 

heath'-jr,  «.  [Eng.  heath;  -y.l  Full  of  or 
covered  with  heath. 

■■The  fugitives  aat  on  the  heathy  gtsaa.''~Coop«r : 
Bide  &  Seek,  p.  214. 

heat-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Heat,  v.] 

A,  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  As  adj. :  Causing  or  tending  to  cnuse, 
or  promoting  warmth  or  heat ;  exciting ;  stimu- 
lating ;  stirring. 

C,  As  mibst. :  The  act  or  process  of  warming 
or  imparting  heat  to  anything. 

"The  heating  of  the  oveu."Shak€$p. :  Trotttu  <* 
Crassida.  i.  L 

heating-apparatus,  s.  A  contrivance 
for  wanning  buildings.  This  is  eflrei;ted  in 
varinus  ways,  by  means  of  close  stoves,  hot  air, 
Steam,  or  hot  water  flues,  gas,  or  open  fires, 

heating-surface,  s. 

Steam-eng. :  The  fire-surface  or  amount  of 
surface  exposed  on  one  side  to  fire  and  the 
other  to  water.  The  allowance  per  horse- 
power varies  according  to  the  type  of  the 
boiler. 

heating-tube,  «. 

steam:  A  water-tube  in  a  steam-boiler  sur- 
rounded by  flame  and  connecting  at  each  end 
with  a  water-space. 

*  heat'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heating;  -ly.]  In 
a  heating  manner ;  so  as  to  cause  or  communi- 
cate heat. 

*  heaf -less,  a.  [Eng.  heat ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  heat ;  without  heat  or  warmth. 

heave,  *  heve,  *  heven,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
hebban  (pa.  t.  h6f,  pa.  iiar.  hafen)  :  cogn.  with 
Put.  heffen;  leel.  he/ja;  Sw.  hdfva ;  Dan. 
hceve:  O.  H.  Ger.  heffan;  Ger.  heben;  Goth. 
Jmfjan.] 

A.  Transitive : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Lite.rally : 

(1)  To  lift,  to  raise.  (Generally  with  the 
Idea  of  eff"ort  and  painfiilness.) 

"IGeraiut]  h^j.i-ed  hiB  blade  aloft' 

Tennyson  :  Geralnt  ±  Enid,  672. 

(2)  To  raise,  draw,  or  force  from  the  breast 
or  heart. 

"  She  heaved  the  name  of  father  pantingly  forth." 
tihakeip. :  Lciir,  Iv.  8. 

(3)  To  cause  to  rise, 

•*  Who  A^aca  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  tbe  dark  hRlr." 
Scott :  Latt  Words  qf  Cadieallon, 

*  (4)  To  cause  to  swell ;  to  fill. 

That  heavt 


(5)  To  thruw,  to  cast,  to  send;  especially  of 
something  weighty. 

••  Up  the  hiBh  hill  bo  heavai  a  huge  round  "tone." 
Pojiii :  llomcr ;  Odyuey  xl.  7^6. 

*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  To  raise;  to  elevate  in  condition;  to  exalt. 

"  One  heaved  on  high.  t«  be  hurled  down  he'ow-" , 
HhakcBp. :  /iichard  III-,  iv.  i. 

(2)  To  puff  Up  ;  to  elate. 
••  The  Scot*,  heaved  up  Into  high  hop*  of  victory."— 

B'tyward. 

II.  Technically: 
Nautical : 

1.  [To  heave  down.] 

2.  To  haul  on  a  rope  or  cable, 

3.  To  ca-st  the  lead  in  sounding. 
B.  hitransitive : 
J.  Literally: 

1.  To  be  thrown,  forced,  or  raised  up ;  to  rise. 

2.  To  rise  an<i  fall  as  with  alternate  or  suc- 
cessive motions  :  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
lun-s  in  diHicult  or  rapid  respirations,  the 
earth  during  an  earthquake,  &c. 

"  RouL'h  Torre  begau  to  heave  and  move." 

Tennyson:  Elaine,  1.060. 

3.  To  retch  ;  to  make  an  effort  to  vomit. 
^  IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  pant,  as  after  severe  labourorexertion. 

2.  To  laViour,  to  struggle. 

"The  church  of  Englanil  had  utraggled  and  heaved n,i 
a refonuation  ever  flliice  WycUtfeB *Uya.''—Atterbury. 

il  (1)  To  heiive  in  stays:  To  bring  a  ship's 
head  to  the  wind. 

(2)  To  heave  down:  To  careen. 

■'  The  ship  also  wai  ao  leaky  that  I  iloubted  it  would 
be  u«cesaiu-y  to  heave  her  doion  at  Eatavio.' — Coi-*.' 
Voyages,  vol.  IL,  bk.  ISi.,  ch.  vii. 

(3)  To  heave  astern :  To  draw  the  vessel  aft. 

(4)  To  hmve  and  set :  To  ride  hard. 

(5)  To  heave  short :  To  bring  the  ship  above 
the  anchor. 

(6)ro/(eareiJisi0?i(:Tocomeintosightorview. 

(7)  To  hmve  at  the  capstan,  windlfss,  £c.  :  To 
turn  the  capstan,  windlass,  &c.,  by  means  of 
bars,  handspikes,  tSic. 

heave,  s.    [Heave,  v.] 

I,  Ordinary  language 
1.  Literally: 

(1)  An  upward  motion  or  swelling,  as  of  the 
waves  of  the  sea  ;  the  lungs  in  heavy  or  hard 
respiration ;  the  ground  in  an  earthquake,  &c. 

■' Voue  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the 
earthquake  woiiTu  settle  them  on  the  first  fMUudat;uii. 
or  swallow  thtjni."— Z>rj/den. 

(2)  The  act  of  throwing,  lifting,  or  casting  ; 
as,  a  heave  of  a  stone, 

(3)  An  eflfort  to  rise ;  a  struggle. 
*2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  rising  of  the  breast :  a  sigh. 

"There's  matter  in  these  sighs ;  these  jTofound  heave» 
You  must  tniualnte."         bhakesp. :  Hamlet,  iT.  L 

(2)  An  effort  to  vomit ;  a  retching. 
II,  Technically: 

1.  Farriery  {PI.) :  A  disease  in  horses,  cha- 
racterized by  heavy  and  laborious  respiration. 

2,  Min. :  A  displacement  of  the  strata  or 
mineral  vein  by  a  dislocation, 

heave-oflfering,  s. 

Judaism :  The  rendering  of  the  Heb.  word 
ni^ir^rt  {terumah)  —  (1)  an  oblation,  an  offering, 
a  gift,  (2)  a  sacrifice  consecrated  by  elevating 
it ;  D^tT  {rum)  =  to  elevate  oneself.  When 
Aaron  was  consecrated  high  priest,  Moses  and 
his  coadjutors  were  enjoined  to  sanctify  or  set 
apart  the  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  for  the 
consecration,  called  the  shoulder  of  the  heave- 
offering,  which  was  to  be  waved  and  heaved 
up.  It  thenceforth  became  Aaron's  and  his 
sons',  as  an  ottering  by  the  Israelites  from  their 
peace  offerings  to  Jehovah.  Similar  arrange- 
ments were  to  be  carried  out  in  all  future  time 
(Exod.  xxix.  27,  28),  and  all  heave-otterings 
were  to  belong  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  with 
their  legitimate  successors  (Num.  xviii.  8,  19). 
They  were  sjiecially  given  in  connection  with 
peace  offerings  (Lev.'vii.  11-14).  Heave-offer- 
ings were  to  be  given  when  the  fli*st  bread  of 
the  land  was  consumed,  and  in  connection 
with  the  produce  of  the  threshing-floor  (Num. 
XV.  ly-21 ;  cf.  Dent.  xii.  G).  Even  tithes  were 
looked  on  as  heave -oflerings  (xviii.  24) ;  so  was 
a  share  of  the  prisoners,  animals,  and  other 
prey  taken  in  war  (xxxi.  28,  29,  41). 

•■  Ye  ahall  offer  a  cfike  of  the  first  of  your  dough  lor 
an  heavc-offcrinff."— lumbers  xv.  20, 


heave  shoulder,  «. 

Judaism:  The  shoulder  of  the  ram  used  in 
the  consecration  of  Aaron,  uaed  as  a  heave- 
offering.    [Urave-offerinq.] 

"  Su  supper  came  up.    And  first  a  heave-tkitmiderKad 
ft  vrave' 
iiunji'ir, 


rhivit  wL-r«  set  on  the  table  before  th«m.  "— 
Pilgrim  t  Progrea.  pL  IL 


heaven.   Heaven   (is  hev'n),    •  hef  en, 

'  heof  -  en,      '  heof  -  ene,     '  hcov  -  en, 

*  hev-en,   "hev-ene,  s.     [A-S.  ft«o/'/n, 

hio/on,  he/on;  O.  Icel.  hijinn ;  O.  Sax.  hevan.} 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  if  ore  or  less  literally  {Of  the  form  heaven): 

(1)  The  atmosiihere  surrounding  the  globe. 
"  And  fowl  thttt  may  fly  above  the  eaith  is  tbe  opea 

flmuuiiunt  of  heaveit.'  —Uetietla  L  i'). 

(2)  The  region  beyond  the  atmosphere, 
studded  with  stars. 

'■  I  will  multiply  thy  seeds*  the  stars  of  tbe  Aeown." 
—Gen.  xxll.  IT. 

(:;)  The  abode  of  Godand  thebles-sed.  [II.  l.) 
"With  reference  to  the  two  foregoing  meanings, 
this  is  sometimes  called  the  lieaven  of  heavens 
(Deut.  X,  14  ;  1  Kings  viii.  27),  or  the  third 
heaven. 

•■  Cauglit  up  to  the  third  fcearen."— 4  Cor.  lit.  I. 

2.  More  or  Uss  figuratively : 
(1)  Of  the  form  heaven : 
(a)   Any  place   considered  as  a  supremely 

blessed  one  in  which  to  live. 

"  Ere  DouKlassea  to  ruin  driven. 
Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven." 

bcoU  :  Lady  of  the  LaXe,  IL  «. 

t(b)  A  person  association  with  whom  would, 
it  is  believed,  cause  the  highest  felicity. 

"  The  heaveji  thon  preacbest  or  tbe  heaven  thou  art." 
Moijre:  Veiled  Pro/ ^hei  of  Kliorauan. 

(c)  Love,  viewed  as  the  sweetest  of  felicity. 
{d)  Any  social,  intellectual,  moral,  or  other 
elevation,  sublimity  of  position,  or  of  ascent. 

•'  O.  for  a  nmse  of  Are,  that  would  ascend 
The  l>right€st  heaven  of  invention.' 

ahaketp. :  B«nry  V.  L    (Cboiui.) 

(2)  Of  the  form  Heaven ; 
(a)  God. 

•■  Heaven  from  above,  and  Conscience  from  within. 
Cries  in  his  startled  ear— Aljstain  from  sin  1 " 

Cowper:  Progreu  of  Error,  47. 

(ft)  The  imaginary  pagan  divinities.  In  this 
sense  often  in  the  plural. 

1  The  exclamation,  Heavens !  may  have 
originally  been  an  appeal  in  some  moment  of 
great  excitement  for  aid  to  the  heathen  gods, 

XL  Techjiically: 

1.  Theol. :  The  place  or  state  of  the  blessed. 

(1)  Ethnic  belief:  Heaven  among  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the 
greater  gods,  not  as  the  abode  of  the  just  after 
death.  In  Hesiod  {Works  &  Days,  i.  165)  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
where  the  heroes  of  the  Fourth  Age  were  to 
pass  a  second  Ufe.  Afterwards  the  Elysiau 
Fields,  by  Pindar  placed  in  the  extreme  west, 
though  they  often  were  thought  to  be  beneath 
the  earth,  were  supposed  to  be  the  home  of 
the  spirits  of  the  just.  In  most  of  the  ethnic 
beliefs,  heaven,  as  a  state,  is  a  realization  of 
the  earthly  summum  bonum-  There  are  three 
chief  sites  of  the  ethnic  heaven :  (1)  Some 
distant  part  of  this  earth:  "The  seats  of 
happiness  are  represented  by  some  Hindu 
writers  to  be  vast  mountains  on  the  north  of 
India  "  {Dalton  :  Descr.  of  Vie  People  of  India, 
p.  4S5);  (2)  below  the  earth  (Kirpii :  ^Eneid 
vi.  687,  sqq.),  as  many  of  the  lower  races  still 
think  ;  and  (3)  in  the  extreme  west,  an  opinion 
with  poetic  beauty  in  its  favour,  since  it  is 
in  that  region  the  Sun  descends  to  his  home, 
the  laud  where,  according  to  the  solar  myths, 
there  is  no  more  night, 

(2)  Jewish :  Many  passages  relate  to  heaven, 
or  the  heaven  of  heavens,  as  the  special  abode 
of  God  (I  Kings  viii.  27)  and  very  high  (Job 
xxii.  12).  With  regard  to  man,  the  references 
in  the  Old  Tesu- -ent  to  a  state  of  existem:© 
beyond  the  present  are  few ;  these  few,  how- 
ever, assign  joy  and  pleasure  to  the  righteous 
(Psalm  xvi.  10.  11),  attended  by  resplendent 
glory  (Dan.  xii.  2,  3). 

(3)  Christian:  The  heaven  of  blessedness  ia 
spoken  of  as  if  its  locality  was  upward  from 
the  earth  (Luke  xxiv.  51 ;  John  i.  32  ;  Rev.  xi 
12,  xxi.  10).  God,  whom  the  disciples  and 
Christians  generally  were  taught  to  address  as 
their  Father,  is  there  (Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48 ;  vi. 
9) ;  Christ  came  thence  at  first  (1  Cor.  xv.  47), 
and,  when  His  mission  to  earth  was  complete, 
reascended  thither  (Luke  xxiv.  51X  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  sent  down  from  heaven  (I  Pet.  L 


fate,  £at.  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  W9U.  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciito,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rAle,  fuUj  try,  Syrian,    re,  ce  -  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =■  kw. 
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12);  the  throne  of  God  is  there  (Rev.  iv.  2; 
V.  1) ;  nay,  in  one  sense,  all  heaven  is  that 
throne  (Matt.  v.  34).  Innumerable  anyeis  an- 
in  heaven,  snrronnding  the  Divine  tlirone 
(Rev.  V.  11);  there  is  a  temiile  also  (Rev.  xi. 
19  ;  xiv.  17  ;  xvi.  17).  Multitudes  of  peraons, 
sealed  as  the  servants  of  God,  out  of  every 
nation,  shall  be  there,  clothed  in  white  robes, 
and.  with  jialms  in  their  hands  (Rev.  vii.  G,  O). 
They  shall  no  more  hunger  or  thirst,  or  feel  un- 
due heat  or  any  sorrow  (13-17).  Thia  felicity 
will  not  be  reached  till  after  the  resurrection 
when  this  corruptible  sliall  jiut  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  immortality,  death,  tlie 
last  enemy,  being  destroyed  (1  Cor.  xv.  26,  54). 

2.  SymhulLrm:  Heaven,  in  the  T;ible  of  Sym- 
bols of  the  early  ages,  is  represented  by  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  sometimes  of  blue,  or  of 
the  three  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  the  universe 
by  a  globe  of  blue. 

TT  Host  of  heaven : 

1,  The  stars. 

"  Aiid  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  nnd  the  raoon,  and 
the  etiira,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven." — DeuU  iv.  19. 

2.  Angels. 

"  I  8»w  ttie  Lord  sitting  on  hia  throne,  and  all  the 
host  of  fiC'ven  stftuilliig  hy  him  on  hia  right  band  aud 
on  his  left.'— I  Kinffg  xxii.  19. 

%  Obvi.ius  compounds  :  *  Heaven-aspiriiuj^ 
henven-banishcd,  heaven-commissioTied,  heauen- 
daring,  k'aven-defying,  heaven-guided,  heaven- 
lovedf  lieaven-protected,  &c. 

^heayen-begot,  a.  Begotton  by  a  ce- 
lestial ptwer ;  heaven-born. 

"If  I  am  h4aven-begot,  assert  your  son.*' 

Dryden.    {Todd.) 

heaven  -  born*  a.  Bom  of  a  celestial 
power;  sent  from  heaven  ;  inspired. 

"The  fie<ipen-t>orn  [loet  niUBt  stand  forth." 

Wordsworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  vii. 

heaven-bred,  <i.  Produced  or  taught  in 
heaven  ;  of  divine  origin  ;  divine. 

"  Much  Is  the  force  of  heaveit-bred  poesy." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Oenttemen  of  Verona,  UL  3. 

heaven-bridge,  s. 

Compar.  Relig.  :  A  bridge,  sometimes  called 
the  Bridge  of  Death,  supposed  to  reach  from 
this  world  to  heaven,  spanning  the  abyss  of 
hell.  Along  this  bridge  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted must  travel :  tlie  good  to  pass  over  in 
safety,  the  wicked  to  fall  into  the  abyss.  It 
is  spoken  of  under  dilTerent  names  in  the 
Zend-Avesta  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  iv.  213), 
in  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Midrash.  YaUntt 
Bevbeni,  s.v.  Gehinnoni),  and  the  Preliminary 
Discourse  (§  iv.)  to  Sale's  translation  of  the 
Kor&n.  This  bridge  exists  in  the  nij'thology 
of  the  Javanese,  the  Karens,  the  Bomese,  the 
Greenlanders,  aud  the  Indians  of  North  and 
South  America.  It  has  a  place  in  the  myth 
of  Baldnr;  it  lingers  in  the  North  Country 
Bong  of  *'  The  Brig  o'  Dread,"  and  to  this  day 
the  peasant  of  Ni6vre  tells  of  a  little  board. 


••  Pas  pu  longue,  pas  pu  lai^e 
Qu'tui  ch'v^u  de  la  Samte  Via 


pat  by  St.  John  between  the  earth  and  Paradise. 

"  Among  thffse  people  the  Ueax-m-bridge  ia  a  swonl ; 
those  who  cross  become  men,  those  who  dare  lu.t 
women." — Tylor:  Early  History  of  Mankind  (ed.  1878), 
p.  360. 

*  heaven-built,  a.    Built  by  the  agency 

Ot  the  gods. 

"  His  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fall 
Of  sacred  Tioy,  aud  r.ized  her  heaoen-built  wall." 
Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  \.  4. 

heaven-descended,  a.  Sent  down  f^om 
heaven  ;  heaven-born. 

heaven-directed,  a. 

1.  Raised  or  pointing  towards  the  sky. 

"  Who  tanght  that  heaven-direcfed  apire  to  rise?" 
Pope:  Morai  Essays,  lil.  261. 

2.  Taught,  guided,  or  directed  by  the  power 
of  heaven. 

"  0  sacred  weapon ;  left  for  truth's  defence ; 
To  all  bot  heaven-directed  hands  denied." 

Pope  :  Ep.  to  Sat.  IL  214. 

heaven-fallen,  a.  Fallen  &om  heaven  ; 
driven  from  heaven. 

heaven-gate,  s.  The  gate  or  entrance  of 
heaven. 

"  The  unwelcome  news 
Prom  earth  arrived  at  heaven -gate.' 

Milton:  i*.  i..  X.  22. 

heaven-grlfted,  a.  Bestowed  by  heaven. 
^Milton:  Savisoii  AgonUtes,  36.) 

heaven-god,  s. 

Cotnpar.  lieliq.  :  The  sky  personified  and 
worshipped  as  tlie  supreme  deity.  The  heaven- 
god  of  the    primitive  Aryan   was  Dyu,  the 


bright  sky,  afterwarrla  Dyans  pitar,  the  Heaven 
fatlier,  conHort  of  the  Earth  mother.  The 
Z«i>s  TraTTJp  of  the  Greeks  was  credited  with 
all  celestial  i)henomena.  A  fragment  from 
Sophocles  (203) — whicli  Plumptre  translates 

•■  Tlie  jiir  is  Zfiia.  Zciis  e:irth,  and  Zens  tlie  heaveo. 
Z<!iiaHll  tliat  is.  aud  whiit  transceuds  theuall~ — 

and  one  Hue  of  E.mius — 


preserved  for  us  in  Cicero  (i?c^a«.  Deor.^  iii.4) 
— sliow  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  the 
hi^avon-gnd  became  later  the  god  of  heaven. 
Tylor  (/'r(?(ti7iye  CuUure,  ii.,  231  sgy.)  traces  a 
similar  dt-vi-lopmeut  in  the  religion  of  the 
North-AmeriGin  Indians,  the  Zulus,  the  tribes 
of  Western  Africa,  the  T;itar  tribes;  and 
ainong  the  Chinese  Tien  (Heaven)  is  in  personal 
shape  the  Shang-ti,  or  Upper  Emperor,  the 
lord  of  the  Universe. 

"With  such  evidence  perfectly  accords  the  history 
of  the  //'■ii"-».7rti/ ainoni;  our  Indo-European  race."— 
Tyfor:  Primitive  Culture,  U.  234, 

heaven-guided,  n.  Guided  or  directed 
by  the  powers  of  lieaven. 

heaven -gulf;  s. 

Coi}ipar.  RHig.:  The  same  as  the  River  of 
Dbath  (q.v.). 

*'  The  heapen-gulf  which  has  to  be  passed  on  the  way 
to  the  Land  ol  Sj)irits  haa  a  claim  tocureful  disiiu- 
K\o\i-"— Tylor :  i^irly  Uittorv  qf  JJankind  (ed,  la'^i). 
p.  3'i3. 

*  heaven-hued,  a.  Of  the  colour  of  the 
skies;  blue,  azure.  (Shakesp,:  Complaint  of  a 
Lover,  215.) 

heaven-Inspired,  a.  Inspired  by  hea- 
ven ;  divinely  inspire<L 

heaven -kissing,  a.  Touching,  as  it 
were,  the  sky  ;  exceeding  lofty,  reaching  into 
the  clouds.    (Shakesp, :  Hamlet^  jiL  4.) 

heaven-sent,  a.  Sent  or  commissioned 
by  God. 

"The  creed  and  standard  of  the  Heaven-sent  Chief 
Moore  :   Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

heaven-touched,  a.  Touched  by  Divine 
power. 

"yonrft«aoCTi-('>"'fc»'rf  hearts  disdain  the  sordid  crime.' 
Thomson :  Castle  qf  indolence,  ii.  6L 

heaven-tree,  s. 

Compar.  Eelig.  :  The  mythic  tree  or  vine 
which  figures  in  many  primitive  beliefs  as 
affording  a  means  of  ascent  from  the  regions 
underground  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
Tylor  says  that  variants  of  this  myth  have 
been  found  in  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian 
districts,  in  North  and  South  America,  in 
Borneo,  the  Celebes,  and  in  New  Zealand. 
In  this  country  it  survives  in  the  nurserj^  tale 
Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  which,  strangely 
enough,  is  little  known  among  cognate  peoi'les. 

"  There  wfis  a  hearen-tree  where  peojile  went  up  and 
down,  and  when  it  fell  it  stretched  some  sixty  miles. " 
—  Tulor:  Early  Uisfory  of  Mafikitid  (3rd  ed.),  y.  367. 
{Note.) 

*  heaven-'warring,  a.  Warring  or  fight- 
ing against  heaven.     (Milton:  P.  L.,  it  424.) 

heaven  -  worshippers,  s.  pL    [C(eli- 

COL-E.] 

*  heaven  (as  hev'n),  v.t.     [Heaven,  s.]    To 

place  in  heaven  ;  to  make  supremely  happy. 

"  He  heavens  himself  on  earth."— -4daww  ;  fVorka,  L 
104. 

*  heaven-ize  (heaven  as  hev'n),  v.t.  [Eng. 
Imxvcn;  -ize.]  To  render  divine  or  fit  for 
heaven. 

"  But,  O  my  soul.  If  thou  tie  once  iOMnA^y  heavenized 
In  thy  thoughts  aud  affections,  it  ahall  be  otherwise 
witli  thee."— WwAo^j  Hall :  Sol.  80. 

*  heaven-like,  "  heaven-lyke  (heaven 

as  hev'n), a.   {^w^.  heaven:  'Wie.\  Heavenly 

(q.v.). 

"Merme  farre  ahoue  the  common  sorte.  or  as  yon 
woulde  saye,  heauenlyke  fetowes."— Cdo/.'  Marke  vili 

heaven -U-ness  (heaven  as  hev'n),  s. 

[Eng.  heavenly;  -ncss.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  heavenly  ;  heavenly  nature. 

"  Your  heavenlin^M 
Hath  now  vouchsaied  itself  to  represent 
To  our  dim  eyes."  Sir  J.  Daviea  :  Orcnestro. 

heaven  -  ly  •  heaven  -  lye,  •  heven  - 11 
(heaven  as  hev'n),  a,  &  adv.    [A,S,  heo/on- 
lic.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  heaven;  celestial;  in- 
habiting lieaveu  ;  fixed  in  the  lieaveus. 

"To  stop  the  course  of  the  heaveidy  hodlea" — 
Farmer:  On  Mirailes,  ch.  1.,  §  L 


2.  Fit  or  suited  for  heaven  ;  divine,  angelle  I 

supremely  blewMffd  or  excellent. 

'•  'Twiu  bright,  'twaa  heavenly,  but  'tis  past." 

Mortre :  Plre-  Wonhipperu 

*  B.  As  adv.  :  In  a  manner  rcsembliug  that 
of  heaven  ;  like  a  celestial  being. 

"She  waa  lieavenly  true."        Hhtketp.  :  OtheHo.  V.  %. 

^  For  the  dilference  between  heavenly  and 
celestial,  see  Celestial, 

^  Obvious  compounds  :  Heavenly  •bomi 
heavenly-guidedf  heavenly-tntmused,  &c. 

heavenly  -  annunciation,  s.  The  an- 
nunciation of  .Jesus  liy  the  angels  from  heaven. 

^  Order  of  the  Heavenly  Anminciation: 
Ecrles.  <0  Ch.  Ifist. :  An  order  of  nuiiK  founded 

by  Victoria  Fornari,  in  1002,  by  permission  ol 

the  Archbishop  of  Genoa. 

heavenly-flrult,  ». 

Bot. :  The  genus  DiospyroB, 

heavenly -mlndecl.  a.  Having  the 
aff-'ctions  or  heart  set  on  heaven  and  heavenly 
things. 

heavenly-mlndedness, ».   The  qoalitj 

or  state  of  being  heavenly-miuded. 

heaven -ward  (heaven  as  hev'n),  adv, 

[Eng.  lieaven;  •ivard.]    Towards  heaven. 

heav'-er,  s.    [Eng.  !ieav(e):  -er.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  One  who  or  that  whfch 
heaves  or  lifts;  specifically,  a  labourer  em- 
I'loyed  in  docks  in  landing  goods  from  barges, 
&C.  ;  also  in  composition,  as  a  coal-ft«afer. 

2.  Naut.:  A  handspike;  a  staff  employed  io 
setting  up  the  topmast  shrouds,  in  £rai>ping 
the  topmasts,  &c. 

heaves,  s.  j^l.    [Heave,  ».,  II.  1.] 

heav'-i-ly.  «^y.     [Eng.  heavy  ;  dy.} 

1.  In  a  heavy  manner  ;  with  great  weight. 

2.  In  a  strong,  violent,  or  fierce  manner; 

violently,  furiously. 

"But  Qreat-heart  .  ,  .  Uld  eo  heavily  at  him  frith 
his  Bword,  that  he  forced  him  to  a  retreat."— flunyun.* 
Pityritn't  Progress,  pt.  1. 

3.  In  a  hea\'y,  sad,  or  despondent  manner; 
sadly,  sorrowfully  ;  with  an  air  of  dejection* 

"  Why  looks  your  grace  bo  heanily  to-day," 

Shaketp. .  Richard  HI.,  L  4  I 

i.  Grievously,  oppressively, 

'*  How  heavily  this  hefell  to  the  poor  gentlewoman." 
Shakfsp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  IIL  1. 

*  5.  With  difficulty. 

"Took  off  their  chariot-whcela  that  they  dxava 
heavily." — Ezo<i,  xiv.  25. 

*  6.  Bitterly,  grievously. 

"Our  mariners  complained  JteauOg  against  tim 
^op]e,"—Hiickluyt :  Voyaga,  ill  105. 

heav'-i-ness,  *  heav'-i-nesse,  *hev-i- 
ness,  'hev-y-nesse,  s.  [Eng.  Aeary;  •^ness.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  heavy; 
weight,  gravity  ;  ponderousness. 

2.  Sadness,  despondency,  or  dejection  oC 
mind  ;  lowness  of  siiirits. 

"A  moment's  heaviness  they  feeh" 

Wordsworth:  Mother's  Return, 

3.  Drowsiness,  torpor,  dullness  of  spirit, 
languor. 

"Your  story  put  heavines*  in  me." 

shakes//.  .   Tempest,  L  S. 

4.  Oppression,  weight,  burden,  affliction  J 
as,  the  heaviness  of  taxation. 

*  5,  Deepness  or  richness  of  soiL 

"  By  reason  of  the  fatneaa  and  heaviness  (^  ttie 
ground." — Arbuthnot  ; 

heav'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  «.    [Heate,  v.} 

A*  A  "B*  As  pr,  par.  <£  particip.  a4J- .'  (^t* 
the  verb). 

C*  As  substantive: 

L  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

2.  A  rising  or  swelling  ;  a  panting ;  a  deep 
Bigh. 

"Tis  sach  as  yon. 
That  creep  like  uliadows  hy  liim,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needle-=s  he-ivinys." 

Shakesp.:  iVint^sTale.iLt,   ' 

*  heav'- i  -  some,    a.      [Eng.    heavy;  •ams.J 
Dull,  dark,  drowsy,  heavy. 

heav'-^  (1),  •  heav-le,  •  hev-1.  •  h«v-y, 

a.  &,  adv.  [AS.  hefig,  lit.  =  hard  to  heave, 
from  helhan  =  to  heave  ;  cogu.  with  IceL 
hofigr,  from  hefja  =  to  heave ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hepig^ 
hebig,  from  hepfan,  heffan  —  to  heave.] 

A.  -45  adjective : 

1.  Hard  to  be  lifted  on  account  of  its  weight; 
wtiyhty  ;  ponderous  ;  the  opposite  to  light. 


b^  tS^:  vSht,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h; 
-olan,  -tian  =  8han«    -ti«B,  -sion=8hun;  -^ion,  -sion 


go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -inff* 
=  zhiuu    -tioos,  -sious.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  b^l,  d^ 
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2.  Weighed  down  ;  burdened  with  a  load ; 
loaded. 

"  Where  rl<le  MasaiUn'B  triremes 
Beavy  with  fair-ltalred  Hliivea." 

Macaulay :  Lay  of  Boratiut,  v. 

3,  Not  enaily  borne  ;  grievoua  ;  hard ;  op- 
pressive ;  cruel ;  severe.  (Of  persons  and 
things.) 

**  Whose  ftpapy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  arwe.' 
Shakeap. :  Hacbeth.  111.  1. 

4,  Sad  ;  mnnrnful ;  grievous. 

"  Sent  hither  by  my  huabantl  to  Impart 
The  heavy  news,"  . ,     , 

Wordtworth  :   Excursion,  bit,  L 

5.  Hard  to  accomplish  ;  difflcuU  :  as,  a  Jieavy 
task. 

*  6.  Full  of  weight  or  inipoiiance;  Inapor- 
tant ;  weight5\ 

"  Trust  him  licit  in  mutter  of  hmri/  conseqaeuce."— 
Bhakeap  :  All's  H'l-ll  Th,U  EntCt  Well.  11    5. 

7.  Wi'ij.'hed  down  with  care,  sorrow,  pain, 
troulile.  itc. 

8.  Drowsy ;  weary ;  sleepy. 

"He  came  and  fomnl  them  asleep  again;  for  their 
eyea  were  hi'iivy."~M<itthcio  xxvi.  43. 

*  9.  Moving  slowly  or  with  difficulty. 

10.  Dull:  inanimate;  wanting  in  life,  spirit, 
or  animation. 

"A  work  waa  to  he  done,  a  h«avi/  writer  to  be  en- 
coumt-ed.  and  accordingly  many  thuusaud  copies  were 
bespoke.  "—Sun/t 

*  11.  Stupid  :  foolish  ;  brutish. 

"0  hfiivy  ignorance  I"  Hhaknp. :  Othello,  IL  1. 

12.  Im]»pding  or  clogging  motion  or  action  ; 
cloggy  ;  as,  a  hem^  road. 

13.  Tedious;  slow;  wearisome. 

"  If  time  Iw  h^ai'!/  on  your  hands." 

Tennyton  :  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  W. 

14.  Acting  or  moving  with  violence  or  force; 
strong  ;  violent ;  forcible. 

"The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavieWtes 
That  to  the  ground  it  donMeth  him  full  iow  "• 

.S;«?>isrr:  F.  Q.  I.  ^-lli.  19. 

15.  Dark  :  gloomy  ;  threatening  ;  lowering. 

"With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengtldess  pace." 
fihakcsp.  :  Rape  of  Litcrece,  709, 

16.  Caused,  or  appearing  to  be  caused,  by 
■ome  siiperinounibent  weight:  as,  ti.  heavy  psXn. 

17.  Not  easily  acted  npon  by  the  stomach  ; 
not  easily  digested;  indigestible;  said  of  food. 

18.  Not  properly  fermented  or  raised  ;  solid  ; 
clammy ;  as  bread. 

19.  Having  much  strength  or  body ;  said  of 
wines,  ales,  &c. 

*  20.  Rich  in  soil  ;  fertile  :  aa,  heavy  lands. 
21.  Plentiful;  abundant:  as,  a  Afari/ crop. 

*  22.  Deep  ;  loud  :  as,  a  Tieavy  noise, 

*  23.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant. 

*  B.  j4«  adv.  :  Heavily. 

%  The  Heavies:  [Heav^'-cavalrv]. 

heavy-armed,  *  heavye- armed,  n. 

Bearing  heavy  armour  or  arms,  and  so  used  for 
slow  movements ;  in  opposition  to  the  liglit- 
armed  soldiers,  used  for  skirmishing  or  rapid 
movements. 

heavy-cavalry,  s.  So  called  from  their 
equipment  and  weight.  The  Household  Ca- 
valry (Cuirassiers),  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  First  and  Second 
Dragoons,  are  so  classed  in  the  English  service. 
There  are  no  Heavy  Cavalry  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  all  of  our  cavalry  being 
classed  as  light. 

heavy-gaited,  a.  Moving  slowly  and 
heavily.    (Shakcsp. :  Richard  II. ^  iii.  2.) 

heavy-handed,  a.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ; 
not  dexterous. 

*  heavy-headed,  n.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  bru- 
tish.    {Shakesih  :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

*  heavy-hearted,  a.     Sad  ;  mournful ; 
heavy  at  heart- 
heavy-laden,  a.     Laden  with  a  hea\7 

burden ;  heavily  laden. 

"C'ome  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  areAeany- 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."— J/af(.  xL  28. 

*  heavy-sad,  a.  Very  sad  or  heavy  at 
heart.    (Shukesp. :  Richard  II.,  ii.  2.) 

*  heavy-sailing,  c  Sailing  slowly  and 
heavily. 

heavy-spar,  s.    [Barite.! 

*  heavy-8tone»  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Cerite  (q.v,). 

*  heavy  -  thick,  a.  Thick  and  heavy. 
(Shalcesp,  :  Kiiifj  John,  iii.  3.) 


heavy-weight,  s.  A  person  or  animal 
of  niDie  than  llie  average  weight;  specif.,  in 
sporting,  a  horse,  j(;ckey,  boxer,  &c.,  who 
carries  or  is  of  more  than  the  average  weight. 

heav'-^  (2),  «.  [Fug.  lieav(e);  -y.]  Suffering 
from  oralfected  with  the  heaves. 

*  heav'-^,  *  hev-l-en, "  hev-l-in,  *  hev-y, 

v.L     [A.S.  hefigian.]     [UiiAVV,  a.]    To   make 
heavy. 

"  Ajid  ef  tsone  be  gede  and  prelde  and  si-lde  the  name 
word.  Ueryghea  weren  hevyed.'  —  Wycliffe  :  Markxiv. 

heav'-JT-ish,  a.  lEng.  )Keavy;  -ish.}  Rather 
heavy,    {Hood  :  The  Forge.) 

*heaz'-Sr,  a.  [A  variant  of  w/ieery  (q.v.).] 
Huarsc,  wheezy  ;  short  of  breath. 

heb'-do-md.d,  •  heb-do-made,  «.  [Lat. 
hehdomas  (genit.  hebdomad  is),  from  Gr.  e^So^nas 
Qiehdomos)  =  a  week  ;  e'05o/ia?  Quhdovms)  = 
seventh;  'iirra  (/w/>^^)  =  seven.]  A  period  or 
space  of  seven  days  ;  a  week. 

"  I  Daniel  wan  so  heuey  by  thren  hebdomadt  of  dayes 
that  I  ate  no  delicate  mentis."  —  Joye :  Eitpot,  (V 
Daniel,  x. 

heh-d5m'-a-dal,  a.  [Lat.  hebdomaa  (genit. 
hebdomadis') ;  Eng.  adj.  sulT.  -al.] 

*  1.  Weekly  ;  consisting  of  seven  days. 

2.  Meeting  weekly  :  as,  an  hebdomttdal 
council. 

"As  for  hebdomadiit  periods,  or  weeks.  In  regard  of 
their  sabbaths,  they  were  observed  by  the  Uebrews,'  — 
Browne:  Vulgar  F.rrauri,  bk.  Iv,,  ch.  lU. 

*  3.  Fickle,  changeable. 

"AH  this  from  itHt«ulng  to  variable,  hebdomadal 
politician^."— fl«rA:«  :  On  a  Itegicido  Peace,  Let.  4. 

heb-d6m'~a-dal-ly,  mlv.  [Eng.  hebdornadal ; 
•ly.]     Week'ly,  each  week. 

"  Bent  to  me  kebdomadally  in  a  brown  paper  wiap- 
per."— J.  /L  Loweit :  Diglow  Papers. 

heh-dom'-a-dar-;^*  a.  &  9.    [Lat.  hehdomas 

(genit.  hebdomadis);  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -ary.] 

*  A,  As  adj.  :  The  same  as  Hebdomadal 

(q.v.). 

"  This  blessed  hebdomadary  rooud. 

BeaujTiont :  Psyche,  a  18.  s.  88. 

B.  As  siihsf. :  In  the  Roman  Church,  a 
member  of  a  chapter  or  convent,  whose  week 
it  is  to  officiate  in  tlie  choir,  rehe-arse  the  an- 
thems and  prayers,  and  perform  other  services 
which  on  extraordinary  occasions  are  per- 
formed by  the  superiors. 

heb-dom'-a-der,  s,  [Lat.  hehdomas  (genit. 
hcbdtmadisj ;  Eng.  suff.  -er.]  The  same  as 
Hebdomadary  (q.v.). 

*  heb-d6-mat'-5f-cal,  a.  [Lat.  hebdoma(s): 
t  connective,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  -al.)  Hebdo- 
madal, weekly. 

"  Far  from  the  conceit  of  deambulatory.  Ji^tdomn- 
tical.  or  perad venture,  ephemeral  office."— 5p.  Morton  ' 
EpUcopacy  Asterted,  p.  143. 

He'-be,  s.    [Or.] 

1.  Class.  Antiq. ;  The  god- 
dess of  youth,  daughter 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  In 
Olympus  she  appeai-s  as 
a  kind  of  handmaiden, 
presenting  the  nectar  at 
the  banquets  of  the  gods, 
preparing  the  chariot  of 
Juno,  and  bathing  and 
anointing  the  wounds  of 
Mars.  In  the  arts  she  is  re- 
presented as  a  young  vir- 
gin crowned  with  flowers, 
arrayed  in  a  variegated 
gannent,  with  an  eagle  by 
her  side.  She  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of 
restoring  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty  to  the 
aged, 

2.  Astron. :  An  asteroid, 
It  was  discovered  by  Hencke,  July  1,  1847, 

*  he' -ben,  s.  [Fr.  Mbene ;  Lat.  hebenvSf  hC' 
beniim'.]    Ebony  (q.v.). 

*■  The  tnugh  shaft  of  heben  wood." 

Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain,  UL  li, 

*  heb'-e-non,  s,    [Henbane.] 

*  heb'-e-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  hebetatus,jiA.  par.  of 
hcheto  =  to  make  blunt  or  dull ;  hebes  (genit, 
7ic&P(;s)  =  blunt,  dull  ;  Fr.  hebiifr.]  To  make 
blunt  or  dull ;  to  dull,  to  stupefy. 

"Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  the  llmhs  of  my 
son,  hnt  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intellectuals." — 
Arbitfhnot  &  Pope:  Martin Scriblerui,  ch.  iv. 


the  sixth  found. 


*  heb'-e-tate,  o.     [Lat.  h^^ietatua.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  ;  DaU,  blunt,  obtuse. 

IL  Hot. :  Having  a  soft,  ubtu^e  termination. 

*  heb-e-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat,  f^ebetatio,  from 
hebetatas,  pa.  j^ar.  of  heheto^io  make  dull  or 
blunt] 

1.  The  act  of  making  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuiic. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dull,  blunt,  or  obtuse. 

*  he-be'te,  a.  [Fr.  h^bite,  from  I>at.  hebe* 
(genit.  hehetis).']     Dull,  blunt,  obtuse,  stupid. 

"Ohsierve  bow  hebete  M\d  dull  they  are." — £Uit. 
KnuwhUue  uf  Itivine  Thingt,  p.  82S. 

heb'-e-tine,  «.    [Lat.  hebes  (genit.  Kehelia)  => 
dull,  dim,  faint,  and  sulf.  -ine  (iUift.)  (q.v.).] 
Min,:  The  sameaa  W]LLEMiTE(q.v.), 

*  heb'-S-tude,  «.  [Lat.  hebetude,  from  hd)t» 
(genit.  hebetis)  =  ^w\\,  blunt.]  DuJlness,  blunt- 
ness,  obtuseness,  stupidity, 

"TJie  body  la  perfectly  free  from  p».in,  oppression. 
hebe'ude,  and  every  species  of  aiieattlntist.  —Vogan: 
On  the  Pauimu.  pt.  IL,  ch.  Iii. 

He-bra'-iCt  a.  {Lat.  HehTaicus,  from  Hebrcev^ 
=  a  Helirew.)  Ofor  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews; 
designating  the  language  of  the  Hebrews, 

*  He-bra'-ic-al,  a.  {Zng,  Hebraic  ; -al.]  Th« 
same  as  Hebraic  (q.v.). 

He-bra'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebmical; 
•bj.]  After  tli'e  manner  of  the  Hebrews ;  in 
the  Hebrew  manner  or  fashion. 

He'-brar-I^m,  s.  [Fr.  HebraisTne.l  An  Idiom, 
manner,  or  custom  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews  ; 
an  exiiression  or  manner  of  speaking  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  language. 

"Milton  has  Infused  a  ^eat  many  lAtlntnus.  as 
well  aa  Oneclsms  and  Betiraitmt,  Into  his  poem."— 
Addiion:  Spectator,  So.  28&. 

He'-bra-ist,  «.  [Lat.  Hebrmts  =  Hebrew.] 
One  learned  in  the  Hebrew  language  and 
literature. 

He-bra-ist'-ic,  He-bra-lsf-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.   Hebraist ;  -Ic,  -ical.\     Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  Heltrew. 

He-brar-ist'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Hebraisti- 
cal; -ly.]  In  a*  Hebraistic  sense;  with  a 
Hebrew  signification  or  idiom. 

••  Which  is  Be'rraUttcally  used  In  the  New  TestAr 
ment-"— ^irw:  Cycl.  Bibl.  Liter.  (3rded.|.  11-  105. 

*  He'-bra-ize,  v.t.  &  i.  [Gr. 'Ei3pat^a>  {He- 
bTaizo).'\ 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  Hebrew ;  to  convert 
into  a  Hebrew  idiom. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  speak  Hebrew  ;  to  act  ac- 
cording to  Hebrew  manners  or  fashions. 

He' -brew  (ew  as  6),  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  Hebreu; 

Lat.  Hebrceus ;  Gr. 'E^palo?  (Hebraios);  from 
Heb.  n^y  {Hibhri),  from  13^  (Habhar)  =  to 
pass  ;  or,  in  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  a  primi- 
tive word  connected  with  "UP  {Hebher)  =  the 
region  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence  the 
Septuagint  renders  it  Xleponis  (Pe7tz(es)=a 
stranger  from  a  foreign  land.] 
A*  As  stibstantive : 

1.  In  the  Bible  generally  :  An  appellation 
given  in  the  Bible  to  tlic  Israelites.  It  was 
used  chiefly  by  foreigners,  or  by  Jews  when 
addressing  foreigners. 

•'For  Indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  land  at 
the  Bebre^vs."—Oenesu  x\.  lb. 

2,  In  part  of  the  New  Testament  (PI):  The 
Jews  who  spake  the  later  "  Hebrew,'  — i.e.,  the 
Aramsean — in  eontradistinction  to  the  "  Gre 
cians"  or  Hellenists — i.«.,  Jews — who  spok* 
Greek, 


3.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Israelitisb 
nation.    [Hebrew  laxouage.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Israel- 
ites or  their  tongue, 

"  The  Hebrew  servant  which  thou  hast  brought  ant* 
UB."— Genesis  xxxix.  17. 

^  (1)  Hebrew  character: 

1,  Paltsograpky :  The  character  In  which  the 
Hebrew  language  is  now  written.  Tliis,  called 
the  square  character,  was  not  the  earliest 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  came  into  use 
only  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  birth  of  Christ,  or  even  aboiit  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era  itself.  The 
character  on  the  Maccabee  coins  is  like  the 
Samaritan,   rather  than  tlie  square  Hebrew 


fiite,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pme,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  miite.  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ao.  ce^e;    ey  =  a.    qu-kw. 
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une.  Gescnius,  however,  attributes  the  intro- 
duction of  the  square  cliaracter  to  Ezia,  and 
considera  that  the  letters  on  coins  were  inten- 
tionally of  archaic  form.  At  llrst  there  were 
no  vowel  points.  Those  now  existing  were 
supplied  by  the  M.isorites  about  the  seventh 
eentury  of  the  Christian  era. 

(2)  Entom. :  A  moth,  2'cenioccimpn  gotliica,  of 
the  family  OrlhosiiUc.  The  "Hebrew  char- 
acter" on  the  wings  is  a  black  mark,  like  the 
figure  7  or  a  prostrate  L. 

2.  Hebrew  iMuguage: 

Philnl.  :  The  lan-^'u.'ige  spoken  by  the  He- 
urews  (q.v.).  Prof.  Max  Mailer  divides  the 
Semitic  "  family "  of  languages  into  three 
**  classes"  or  sub-families  :  Arabic  or  South- 
ern, Hebraic  or  Middle,  and  Aramaean  or 
Northern.  Under  the  set'(n)d  category  ho 
includes  (1)  Biblical  Hebrew,  (2)  the  Siima- 
ritan,  as  existing  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
third  century  a.d.  ;  (3)  the  Carthaginian  or 
Phcenician  of  inscriptions.  In  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Old  Testuuient  it  is  already 
found  in  a  bigli  state  of  develojmient.  Oidy 
two  periods  of  the  language  art^  tniceable,  a 
golden  and  a  silver  age.  Tlie  latter  was  clia- 
racterized  by  an  increasing  infusion  of  Ara- 
msean  words  and  idioms.  Tliis  process  began 
with  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power ;  it  ad- 
vanced when  the  colonists  were  brought  from 
the  East  to  occupy  tlie  place  of  tlie  ten  tribes 
carried  into  exile ;  and  it  became  yet  more 
tirmly  established  during  the  Baltylonian  cap- 
tivity. During  the  exile  tte  common  people 
lost  their  native  tongue,  though  the  upper 
classes  spoke  it  ;  and  the  Hebrew  tongue  of 
the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxii.  2)  is  AraMisean. 
The  jtarentheses  after  the  Hebrew  words  in 
the  En'ctclop^dic  Dictionary  are  trans- 
literations and  not  pronuuciation  marks. 

%  Epistle  to  the  Hebreivs : 

Scrip,  Canon:  One  of  the  most  important 
«pistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Clement  of 
Rome  referred  to  it  about  a.d.  96,  as  did 
Justin  Martyr  in  the  second  century,  followed 
in  due  time  by  many  otlier  Christian  fathers. 
When  the  epistle  was  written,  the  tem])le  wor- 
ship seems  still  to  have  continued  (v.  1-4, 
viii.  3,  ix.  25,  &n.),  which  would  jdat-e  its  date 
earlier  than  A.D.  70,  the  year  when  Jerusalem 
was  destrnyeii.  Its  author  was  not  one  of 
those  who  had  heard  Jesus,  but  belonged  to 
the  generation  immediately  succeeding  (ii,  3). 
Who  he  was.  is  a  question  which  has  excited 
difference  of  opinion  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  Greek  fathers  generally 
attributed  the  epistle  to  St.  Paul;  the  Latin 
Churches  in  Europe  antl  Northern  Africa  were 
long  of  a  different  opinion,  but  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  century  the  Eastern 
view  largely  prevailed,  in  the  West  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  and  by  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  it  was  every^vhere  dominant. 
Jerome  and  Augustine  had  much  influence  in 
giving  it  currency,  which  it  retained  to  the 
Reformation.  Erasmus,  Cardinal  Cajetan,  Lu- 
ther. Calvin,  Beza,  and  others,  revived  the  old 
doubts.  The  Council  of  Trent  gave  a  decision 
infavourofSt.  Paul,  but  in  Protestant  countries 
the  question  is  still  held  to  bo  a  debateable 
one.  Passages  such  as  x.  34  and  xiii.  23  might 
well  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his 
fmprisoument  at  Rome,  and  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  expressions  in  Hebrews  lil^e  those  of 
the  epistles  admitted  to  be  St.  Paul's,  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  Greek  composition  is 
more  finished  and  more  rhetdrical  than  that 
of  the  apostle.  If  Paul  was  not  the  autlior, 
who  was  ?  The  early  Church  said  Clement  of 
Rome  or  St.  Luke  or  Silas,  called  also  Sil- 
vanus ;  Luther  suggested  ApoUos,  a  much 
more  probable  opinion,  which  has  since  been 
ably  defended  in  Germany  by  Semler,  Bletik, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  &c. 

The  "Hebrews"  to  whom  the  epistle  was 
addressed  were  the  Jewish  converts  t(\ Chris- 
tianity, specially  those  resident  in  Palestine, 
to  whom  Aramaean  was  vernacular,  thougli 
they  knew  Greek.  Some  fathers  thought  that 
the  Greek  epistle  was  translated  from  Ara- 
mtean,  but  it  lias  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
original  writing.  The  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions are  from  the  Septuagint,  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  as  if  the  author  had 
not  betn  familiar  with  the  latter  tongue. 
His  treatment  of  types,  symbols,  &e.,  is  sug- 
gestive of  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  writers, 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  epistle 
having  been  written  in  Egypt. 

Its  canonical  authority  was  accepted  in  the 
early  Church  by  many  who  denied  its  Pauline 


authorship.  Eusebius  places  it  among  his 
Hoiiiologoumena  (q.v.),  and  there  has  never 
been  any  impeachment  of  its  integrity. 

Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  Palestinian 
Christians  to  whom  it  was  addressed  were  in 
gieat  ilaiiger  of  being  seduced  or  persecutccl 
again  into  the  Judaism,  which  they  had  h^It 
(x.  32—39).  The  tqiistle  was  designed  to  keep 
them  stedfast.  It  opens  with  arguments  for 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  His  consequent 
superiority  to  the  angels.  Hence  Christianity 
bestowed  through  Iliin  is  superior  to  Judaism 
counnunicated  by  means  of  angels  (i.,  ii.  1 — 
3)  ;  He,  a  son,  is  superior  to  Moses,  a  servant, 
(iii.  6,  0);  His  everlasting  priesthood  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Aaron  (vii.)  ;  His  sacrilice  was 
an  effective  one,  of  which  those  of  Judaism 
were  only  types  and  shadows  (ix.) ;  Christi- 
anity was  foimded  on  the  New  Covenant, 
which  was  to  abide,  while  tlie  Old  one  decayeil 
ami  was  ready  to  vanish  away  (viii.  13).  Let 
the  converts  hold  fast  their  Christian  belief 
(ii.  1 — 3,  X.  32 — 39),  avoid  apostasy  (vi.  4 — 9), 
and  imitate  the  ancient  worthies,  whose  ani- 
mating principle  was  faith  (xi.),  seeking  for  a 
"continuing  city"  in  another  world  rather 
than  in  this  (xiii.  14). 

HebrefF-Wise*  ndv.  in  an  opposite  sense ; 
in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Helirew  is  read 
from  riglit  to  left,  and  that  Hebrew  books 
commence  where  books  in  European  languages 
end. 

"The  thesia,  vice-vertii,  put 
Sboulil  Hebrew-mite  be  umlerstxKKl." 
Prior:  Another  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard. 

He'-brew-ess  (ewas  6),  s.  [Eng.  Hebvfw: 
-ess]  A  Hel^rew  woman;  an  Israeliti.sh 
woman. 

*  He'-brew-ist  (ew  as  6),  s.  tEng.  Hebrew; 
-ist.]    The  same  as  Hebraist  (q.v.). 

*  He-bri'-cian,  s.  [Heb.]  One  learned  in 
Hebrew  language  and  literature  ;  a  Hebraist. 

"The  nature  of  tlio  Hebrew  verse,  as  the  menneat 
Bebrimian  kuowetb,  couaiata  of  uueveu  feet,  "— 
Peachum. 

He-brid'-e-an,  He-brid'-i-an,  a.  [Eng. 
}lebride{s);  -an.]  Of  or  perta'ining  to  the 
Hebrides,  a  group  of  islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland. 

"Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  poten- 
tates"— AtacaiUay:  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xiii. 


hec'-a-tare. 


[Hectare.] 


Hec'-a-te,  s.     [Gr.  'Ejcarr)  {Hecate).'\ 

Greek  Myth.  :  A  Grecian  goddess,  daughter 
of  Jupiter.  She  presided  over  popular  assem- 
blies, war,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
rearing  of  children,  &c.  She  was  supposed  to 
wander  about  the  earth  at  night,  and  was 
sometimes  CDUsidered  the  patroness  of  magic 
and  the  infernal  regions.  She  is  often  con- 
founded witli  Artemis  and  Proserpine. 

" I  B[>eak  not  to  that  miUug  Hecate* 

Shakesp. :  \  Henri/  VI..  lU,  2. 

Tf  In  all  other  instances  where  this  word 
occurs  in  Shakespeare,  the  rhythm  requires 
the  pronuuciation  Hek'-gXe. 

bec'-a-to  lite,  s,     [Lat.   Hccott;  Gr.  'Eicottj 

{Hecate),  and  Al6o<;  (lithos)=  stone.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Moonstone  (q.v.). 

hec'-  9>  -  tomb  (b  silent),  s,  [Fr.  kecatombc, 
froni'Lat.  hecntombey  from  Gr.  eKarofiPtj  (kcka- 
tombe)  =  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen : 
tKarov  (hekaton)  =  a,  hundred,  and  ^ous  (pons) 
=  an  ox.] 

1.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or  other 
beasts. 

2.  Any  great  sacrifice  of  victims. 

"  His  parent's  iron  hand  did  doAm 
More  than  a  biimau  hecatomb." 

Byron:  Siege  <tf  Corinth,  xxv, 

*  bec-a-tom'-pe-don,  s.  [Gr.  iKaToiJiwe^ov 
(heknt'ompcdon),  from  eKarov  (hekatoii)  ~  a 
Imndred,  and  ttous  {pou-t),  genit.  ttoSos  (podos) 
=  a  foot.] 

Arch. :  A  temple  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
(especiallyapplied  tothc  Parthenon  at  Athens). 

*  hec-a-ton'-styl-on,  s.  [Gr.  Uarov  (heka- 
to7i)='a  hundred,  and  o-ti/Aos  {»tulos)=a.  pillar.] 

Arch.:  A  building  having  a  hundred  pillars 
or  columns. 

*  hec-a-ton'-tar-chjr,  s.  [Gr.  Uarov  (kekaton) 

=  a  bundretl ;  and  apxv  (c^'dw)  =  rule,  govern- 
ment.] The  rule  or  government  of  one 
hundred.  {Hacket:  Life  of  Archbp,  Williams^ 
iL  202.) 


*  hec-a-ton -tomo,  «.  [Gr.  iKaT6i' (kehitoTi^ 
~  a  hundred,  and  tc>/xo«  {Ioviob)  =  a  volume,  a 
tome  (q.v.).]  A  hundred  volunu-H.  a  great 
collection  of  written  or  printed  matter. 
(Milton :  Aninuul.  on  Itmion.  Def.  ;  To  th4 
Postscript.) 

bech  (ch  guttural),  interj.  [From  the  Bound.) 
An  exclamation  of  surprise,  wonder,  &c. 

hecht(c/i guttural),  v.t.  [Hrcnr.]  Topromise; 
to  foretell  something.    (Burns:  HulUnmp.n.) 

beck  (1),  B.    [Dut.  hek  =  a  grating ;  Ger.  heek 
=  a  fence  of  laths.]    [Hatch,  s.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  A  rack  or  frame  for  holding  fodder  for 
cattle. 

2.  A  door ;  especially  one  partly  of  lattice- 
work. 

3.  The  latch  of  a  door. 

4.  A  fish  trap. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Spin.:  The  fly  of  a  spinning-wheeU 

2.  Weav.  :  A  device  through  which  tha 
yarns  pass  from  the  warping-niill  to  tlie  reel 
on  which  they  are  wound  for  transference  to 
the  warp-beam  of  the  loom.  The  heck-box 
slides  vertically  on  a  bar  as  the  reel  rotates, 
and  thus  disposes  the  warp  spirally  on  the 
reel.  The  heck  consists  of  a  series  of  steel 
pins  with  eyes,  through  each  of  which  one 
thread  passes.  The  heck  is  in  two  parts,  one 
a  little  raised  from  the  other.  The  eyes  of  the 
parts  being  alternate,  by  raising  one  of  them  a 
little,  the  bands  of  the  warp  are  separated  ; 
when  the  other  i)art  of  the  heck  is  raised,  the 
position  is  reversed,  the  former  upper  band 
becoming  the  lower.  This  produces  the  lease, 
which  is  tied  u]>,  to  form  a  guide  for  setting  it 
in  the  loom. 

heck-box,  s. 

Weav. :  Aboxsuspended between thetravers 
•n  which  the  bobbinsof  warp  yam  are  mounted, 
and  the  warping-frame  on  which  the  yarns  are 
wound.  It  divides  the  warp  threads  into  two 
sets,  one  for  each  heddle  (q.v.). 

beck  (2),  s.  [Etyra.  doubtfuL]  The  bend  ot 
winding  of  a  stream. 

heck-ber-ry,  s.    [Heoberbt.) 

hec'-kle,  5.    [Hackle.] 

heo-kle,  v.t.     [Heckle,  $.] 

1.  Lit. :  To  dress  with  a  heckle,  as  flax  01 
hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  To  worry ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy ;  to 
tease,  as  by  continued  questions. 

heck'-Ier,  s.    [Eng.  heckl(e) ;  -er.] 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  heckles  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  worries  by  persistent  ques- 
tioning. Specif.,  one  who  addresses  incon- 
venient questions  to  a  candidate  for  election. 

"  We  ahould  be  very  glad  to  know,  throogh  the  In- 
BtrumeuLality  uf  aoma  Liverpool  heckler,  nbat  tbew 
tlea  a,ie."— Daily  Hewt,  Jan.  11,  ieS7. 

hec'-tare,  hec'-a-tare,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr. 
kKaT6v(hekaton)  —  'a.  hundred,and  Lat.  area.]  A 
French  measure  containing  100  ares,  or  10,000 
square  metres  =  2"47114a  statute  acres;  a 
square  hectometre.     [Are,  s.\ 

hec'-ta-style,  o.  [Gr.  efoo-rvAd?  {Tujastulo$) 
~  with  six  columns  in  fruut.]  Having  six  pil- 
lars.   (Defoe:  Tour,  ii.  301.) 

hec'-tic,   *  ec'-tick,   *  hec'-tick,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  hectUpie,  frcm  Low  Lat.  *  kecticus,  from 
Gr.  €»cTiKos  (hektikos)  =  hectic,  consumptive, 
from  ef  I?  (hexis)  =  a  state  or  habit  of  body  ; 
e^tu  (echo),  fut.  cfw  (hexo)  =  to  have.] 

A*  As  adjective : 

path. :  Slow  but  long  continned,  so  as  to 
impair  the  strength,  and  cause  wasting  away. 

*  B.  As  substantive : 

1.  A  constitutional  fever.    [Hectic- fever.) 

2.  The  flush  usually  seen  in  hectic  fever  aud 
consumption.    (Byron:  Manfred,  ii.  4.) 

hectic-fever,  s. 

Path.  :  A  fever  attended  by  frequency  and 
weakness  of  pulse,  alternations  of  cold  with 
heat  aud  flushing,  followed  by  pei-spiration; 
the  strength  daily  decreases,  and  the  body 
wastes  away.  Hectic  fever  is  often  produced 
when  an  abscess  goes  on  to  suppuration  ;  it  ia 
also  an  attendant  on  phthisis,  dysentery,  &c 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  -  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -slon  =  shun;  tion,   §ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -cious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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hectical— hedge 


•  hec'-tic-al»  a.  [Eng.  hxtic  ;  -al]  The  same 
as  Hectic  (q.  v.). 

hec'-tio-al-ly,  adt\  ['Eng.  hectical ;  -Zy.]  In 
a  hectic  Inauner  ;  constitutionally,  cousunip- 
tively. 

"  He  woa  for  Bome  years  ktcticatly  feveriBb."— ^o'ln- 
ton :  Life  of  Aicham. 

hec-to-c6t'-ir-le,    hec-to-cot'-y-liis,   s. 

[Gr.  ewaTof  (helaiton)  =  a  hundred,  and  KOTv\rj 
(kotuU)  =  anything  hollow,  a  sucker.] 
Zoology  £  Biology  ; 

1.  0/  the  form  hectocntylus  :  Wliat  wns 
originally  snp]iosed  to  be  a  male  animal,  anil 
made  a  genus  ;  but  is  now  known  to  be  the 
argonaut  cuttle-fish  arm  described  under  2. 

2.  Of  both  forms:  One  of  the  eight  arms  of 
a  cuttle-fish,  particularly  an  argonaut,  so  spe- 
cialized as  to  be  used  for  reproductive  pur- 
poses. After  its  development  is  comjilete,  it 
is  detached  from  its  original  situation  and 
affixed  to  the  female. 

"The  herffirnfi/Jr  of  the  argonaut  wa?  discovered  by 
ChiAJe.  who  coiiatdered  It  a  parasitic  worm,  iind  tie. 
scrihed  It  under  the  name  of  THcocrpffttiu  ncffuhu- 
Jaris.  It  wa«  npniii  dt-scribed  by  CostJi.  wbo  rPK'irded 
it  as  a  'spprnmtonhore  of  a  singular  Bhajie.'  and, 
lastly,  by  Dr.  KiilllUer."— .S.  P.  Woodtoard:  Man.  qf 
the  AfoUuaca  (ard  edit.!,  p.  159. 

hec-to-cot'-y-lized,  a.  [Mod.  Tjat.  h^cto- 
fotyl(us):  Eng.  sulf.  -i^ed.]  So  specialized  and 
developed  as  to  constitute  a  hectocotyle, 

liec-to-cof-y-liis,  s.    [HEcrocoryLE.] 

hec'-to-gram.  hec'-to  gr^imino.  «.    [Pr. 

hectogramme,  from  Gr.  kKarov  (hekaton)  =  a 
hundred,  and  Fr.  gramme.]  A  French  weight 
or  measure  containing  100  grammes,  or  3  oz. , 
8"4383  drama  avoirdupois. 

heo'-td-g^aph,  «.  A  hundredfold  writer;  a 
gelatin  pad  lur  duplicating  or  multiplying  a 
writing  or  drawing. 

hec'-to-li-tre  (tre  as  ter),  5.  fFr.,  fromGr. 
vKaTov  (hekaton)  =  a  hundred,  and  Fr.  litre.] 
A  French  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining 100  litres  =  ^  of  a  cubic  metre,  or 
22-009668  imperial  gallons.  As  a  dry  measure 
it  contains  10  decalitres,  or  about  2J  Win- 
chester busliels. 

hec'-ta-me-tre  (tre  as  ter).  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Or.  eKaroi'  (hekaton)  =  a  hundred,  and  Fr. 
vxptre.]  A  French  measure  of  length,  con- 
taining 10  metres  =  109-3633  yards. 

Hec'-tor,  hec'-tor,  «.    [See  def.] 

1.  Hist.  (Of  the  form  Hector):  The  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the  most  celebrated 
and  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors.  He  was 
killed  by  Achilles. 

2.  (0//^e/ormlxector): 

(1)  A  bully,  a  blusterer,  a  braggadocio. 

"To  play  the  hector  at  cock -pits  and  hazard-tables." 
—Macaxday  :  ffLit.  Rng..c\i.  xvi. 

*  (2)  One  who  teases,  worries,  or  annoys, 
hec'-tor,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hector,  s.] 

A.  Tranf:itivc : 

1.  To  bully  ;  to  treat  with  insolence;  to  act 
like  a  bully  towards, 

2.  To  tease,  to  worry,  to  harass,  to  annoy. 

B.  Ill  trans. :  To  play  the  bully  ;  to  bluster, 
to  threaten. 

•*  The  hectoring  IcIH-cow  Hercules.' 

Butler:  ffudibrat,  pt.  11,  C:  L 

hec-tor'-J-an,    hec-tor'-e-an,  a.     fEng. 

hector  ;  'iail ;  -cai}.]  Pertaining  or  relatiu;?  to 
HectorofTroy.  (Pope:  Homer;  //iad xviii.'^lS.) 

•  hec'-tor-iam,  s,  [Eng.  hector;  .ism.)  Tlie 
acts  or  disposition  of  a  hector  or  bully ;  bluster. 

•  hec'-tor-ly,  a.  [Eng.  hector:  .??/.]  Like  a 
hector  or  bully  ;  blustering,  insoleiit. 

hec'-to-Stere,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  eKardv  (h-d-a- 
ton)  =  a  hundred,  and  <n4p€o<;  (stereos)  =  soli<i.] 
A  French  measure  of  solidity,  containing  100 
cubic  metres,  equivalent  to  3531*66  cubic  feet. 

•hed.  s.    [Head.] 

•hedde.  s.    [Head.) 

hed'-dle.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

ll^eav. :  One  of  the  sets  of  parallel  knotted 
cords  farming  loops  for  the  warp-thrends  ;  and 
by  wh(^e  vertical  reciprocation  the  warp- 
threads  are  shifted  so  as  to  make  tlie  shed  for 
the  passage  of  the  shuttle.     Heddles  are  a 


necessary  Integral  feature  of  all  looms,  having 
set-s  of  strings  for  separating  the  warp-threads 
into  two  or  three  groups.  l>etween  which  tiie 
weft  Is  passed.  This  is  called  mounting  tlie 
loom,  and  consists  in  dividing  the  warp  among 
the  leaves  of  healds  or  heddiea. 

heddle-oye,  a. 

Weav, :  The  loop  in  a  heddle  through  which 
the  warp-thread  is  passed. 

heddle-hook,  s.  a  hook  tised  In  hed- 
dling  the  warp-tli reads, 

hed'-dle,  v.t,    [Heddle,  «.) 

Weav.  :  To  draw  through  the  heddie-eyes  of 
a  weaver's  harness,  as  the  warp  threads. 

hed -en- berg'- xte,  s.  [Named  after  Bed- 
enberg,  a  Swedish  cheuiisti  who  hrst  ana- 
lyzed and  described  it,] 

Mln. :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene.  Dana  ar- 
ranges it  as  Iron-Lime-Pyroxene.  It  is  blacli, 
and  occurs  in  crystals  or* lamellar  masses. 

hed-e-d'-ma,  s.  [Altered  from  Gr.  ^^uo<j-/jio? 
(heduosm^s),' B.A  aiij.  =  sweet  -  smelling  ;  as 
subst.  =  mint :  ijSi/s  {hZdxts)  =  sweet,  and  b<rii--q 
(osmc)  =  smell.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Labiates,  tribe  Melisseas. 
Hedmma  puiegioidea,  called  in  America,  Peiiny- 
Royal,  has  a  high  popular  reputation  as  an 
emmenagogue.    (Lindley.) 

hed'-er-a,  a.    [Lat.  —  ivy.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Araliacese.  Calyx,  limb 
entire  or  five-toothed,  petals  five,  stamens  five, 
ovary  five-celled,  fruit  a  subglobose  berry. 
Two  species  are  known,  one  Hedera  Helix  is 
the  ivy  (q.v.).  Hedera  nmhellifera,  en  Am- 
lioyna  species,  is  said  to  furnish  wood  smelling 
like  lavender  and  rosemary;  and  H,  terebinth- 
acea,  a  nati  ve  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  resin  smelling 
like  turpentine. 

hed-er-a'-9e-8B,  s.  pU    [Lat  Jiedeiia);  tern. 

pi.  ad.i.  suff.  -owe] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  exogens  founded  by 
Linnaeus.  Autoine  Laurent  de  Jussiea,  in 
1789,  altered  the  name  to  Aralize,  and  A. 
Richard,  in  1822,  to  Araliaceae  (q.v,). 

*hed-er-a'-9e-OUS,  a,  [Lat.  hederacetts, 
from  hedera  =  i vy.]  Pertaining  to,  resembling 
or  producing  ivy. 

*hed*-er-SJ,  a.  [Lat.  Tiedera  ^  Ivy;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ai.]  Pertaining  to  or  consisting  of 
ivy. 

*  hed'-er-at-ed,  *T.  {L&t.  hederntus.)  Crowned 

or  adorned  with  ivy,  {Fuller:  lyorthies; 
Yorkshire.) 

he-der'-ic,  a.  [Lat.  A«?era  =  Ivy ;  -ic]  Con- 
tained in  or  derived  from  ivy. 

hederlc-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  An  acid  contained  In  the  seeds  of 
i\'3'-,  Hedera  helix. 

*hed-er-5Lf'-er-otis,  a.  [Lat.  hedera^  Ivy; 
fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutT.  -ous.]  Pro- 
ducing  ivy. 

*  hed'-er-ose,  o.    [Lat.  hederosits,  fromhed^a 

=  in'.]  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or 
full  of  i\y. 

hedge,  *heg,  *hegge,  s.  [A.S.  hege,  haga; 
cogn.  with  Dan.  hegge,  heg,  haag;  IceL  heggr 
=  a  tree  in  a  hedge ;  hagi  =  a  hedge ;  Ger. 
hag  =  a  bush,  a  hedge.]  [Haw.]  A  fence 
formed  of  bushes  or  small  trees  growing  close 
together;  a  thicket  of  bushes;  a  line  of 
bushes  or  evergreens,  whether  intended  as  a 
fence  or  not. 

"A  man  plauntyde  a  vlneyerd,  and  setto  an  ie^ge 
about  it."— irycrj;/re.'  Markx.iL 

hedge -accentor,  &    The  hedge-sparrow 

(q.v.). 

hedge-bells,  s.  pi, 

Bot. :  Ci.di/stcgia  septum,  '  '■ 

hedge-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Cerasns  avium. 

hedge  bill,  hedging-bffl.  a.   A  bfll- 

hook  (q.v.). 

hedge-bird,  s,  A  bird  liring  and  feeding 
In  hedges. 

hedge-bom,  a.  Of  low  or  mean  birth ; 
meanly  bom.    (Shakesp. :  I  Hen.  F/.,  Iv.  1.) 

hedge-bote.  s.    [Hav-bote.] 


hedge-chafer,  «.    A  cock-chafer  <q.v.). 
hedge  -  creeper,  s.     one  wbo  akolki 

under  hedges  fur  had  pui'posea. 

1  hedge-fumitory,  s. 

i?o(..-A  Fumitory  (Furaaila).    (Alnnoorth,) 

Fumai'la  vj/lcinalis  (?). 

t  hedge-garlic,  s. 

Bot. :  Sisymbrium  Alliaiia^  {ormerly  AUiaria 

oJflcinali3,  I^innaus's  Erysimum  AllUtria. 
[Alliaria.]  Called  a'soGarlie-rauBtard.  Jack- 
by-the-hedge,  and  aauce-aloue. 

hedge-hyssop,  e. 

Bot. :  Gratiulu  ujicinalia, 

hedge-knife,  «.     A  cutting  fnstnuueijic 

for  triniNiing  Iiedges. 

hedge-maid,  s. 

Bot. :  Glechomu  hederacea. 

*  hedge  -  marriage,  «.  An  f  rregalar 
marriage  perfonned  by  a  hedge-priest  (q,T.);  a 
clandestine  marriage. 

hedge-mustard,  s, 

Bot. :  The  cmeiferous  genua  Sisymbrinra 
(q.v.)  and  specially  A",  offlciwile.  It  has  runel* 
nate-toothed  or  lobed  hairy  leaves,  yellow 
flowers,  and  pods  in  a  leafless  raceme  oppressed 
to  the  stem.  It  is  common  in  hedgebanks 
and  waste  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
Found  wild  also  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa.     Introduced  in  America. 

hedge-nettle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  laljiate  genus  Btachys  (q.v.), 
called  in  books  Woundworts  (q.v.).  [tJTACHYs.J 

hedge-note,  a.  A  word  of  contempt  for 
low  writing. 

■•  They  left  these  hedge-notea  for  another  aort  ol 
poem  ."—/>  ry  lie/*. 

hedge-parsley,  a. 

Bnt. :  Toillis,  a  section  of  the  umbelliferous 
genus  Caucalis.  Specially,  Torilis  anthriscus, 
a  plant  with  a  five  to  twelve-rayed  umbel, 
with  minute  white  or  pink  flowers.  Occurring 
in  hedges  and  waste  places,  where  it  flowei-s 
from  July  to  September,    (Sir  J.  Hooker.) 

hedge-priest,  a.  A  poor,  illiterate  cleric. 
Specif.,  one  admitted  to  orders  directly  from 
a  hedge-school  (q.v.),  without  having  studied 
theology.  Before  the  establishmeut  of  May- 
nooth  the  practice  of  admitting  men  to  ordina- 
tion before  their  departure  for  tlie  continental 
colleges  was  very  common,  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  the  stipend  for  saying  mass.  In 
Bome  of  the  religious  orders  (q.v.),  men  are  or- 
dained immediately  after  profession  for  a 
similar  reason.  The  nickname  "hedge-priest" 
was  originally  bestowed  on  these  ecclesiastics 
by  tlie  continental  clergy.  It  is  sometimea 
applied  to  a  suspended  priest. 

hedge-rhyme,  «.    Doggerel  verses. 

hedge-rustic,  a. 

Entom. :  A  moth  Luperina  cespiiis,  one  of 
the  Noctuas  (Noctuidse).    {Nevman.) 

hedge-school,  s.  A  school  in  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland  conducted  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  while  a  rude 
schoolhouse,  to  which  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred, was  being  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  children.  I^^ow  universally  used  in 
a  depreciatory  sense. 

"  Von  talk  with  contempt  of  a,  hed^eschooT.  Did  yoo 
never  hear  of  a  nate  little  spot  iu  Oreece  called  the 
Groves  of  AcademusI"* — Carletom  Traits  A  Storiet; 
T'ls  Bed'je-S-:ho')l. 

hedge-schoolmaster,  «.    The  master 

of  a  hedge-school  (q.v.). 

"  ff-'dg'-^choolrnasfers  were  as  snperlor  In  Uteraiy 
kDowledb'e  and  Requirements  to  the  clasa  of  men  who 
are  now  engaged  iu  the  geueral  educatiuu  of  the  people 
as  they  were  beneath  them  in  moral  and  refigious 
chumLter. ' —Car leton :  Traiis  £  Stories:  The  ffedge- 
ScJ^ul. 

hedge-scissors,  a.    [Hedge-shears.) 

hedge-shears,  hedge-scissors,  8.    A 

U-Tge  pair  of  shears  for  trimming  hedges. 

hedge-sparrow,  s. 

Ornith. :  Accentor  modularise  a  small  bird, 
which,  though  in  plumage  somewhat  resemb- 
ling the  common  sparrow,  is  a  warbler  more 
akin  to  the  Redbreast.  It  Is  common  in 
Britain,  comes  to  gardens  In  winter,  builds  as 
early  as  March,  and  lays  four  or  five  greenish 
blue  eggs. 

"  Tlie  hed^e-ttparrme  fed  the  cuckoo  bo  long. 
That  it  had  Its  bead  bit  off  by  Its  young? 

HJiatetp,  :  Lear,  It.  L. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fAu,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ee.  oa  ==  e ;  ey  =  a*     qu  =  lew* 
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hedge-warbler,  s.  The  hedge-sparrow 
(q.v.). 

•  tiedge-wine,  «.    A  poor,  cheap  wine. 

"Homely  cakea  niiil  harsh  hfd'jc-unne." 

Chtpman:  Bomer;  Iliad.  Ep^  Ded^  ttl. 

hedge-writer. «.  A  mean  or  poor  author 
or  writer. 

hedge  (1).  *  hedg-ls,  *  heg-gln*  r.c  &  i. 

[Hedop:,  «.] 
A.  Traiisiiive* 
I,  Literally: 

1.  To  inclose  or  fence  In  with  a  bedge  or 
fence  of  bushes ;  to  Beparate  by  a  hedge. 

"  ThcHe  wa>  au  hOTubondenjBD  that  planotlde  a  vtne- 
yerd  aud  kegglds  It  aboat."—  tVt/ctiffe :  Jtalthao  xxi. 

2,  To  obstruct,  as  with  a  fence  or  hedge ;  to 
block  up. 

"  I  vtn  ktdffe  DP  thy  way  with  thonuL"— AwM  IL  4L 
IL  Figuratively  : 
t*  To  encircle,  as  for  defence. 

**  Euglaad.  hedged  in  n  1th  the  main.* 

Shiikesp,  t  King  Jak*,  *L 

•  2.  To  surround  ;  to  invest. 

**  There'a  suoh  divinity  dotb  hedgt  a  Icing. 
That  treasou  can  but  peau  to  what  ft  would.* 
/  Shakesp. :  Uamlet,  Iv.  8. 

S.  To  Bhnt  up  within  an  enclosore. 

"  That  la  a  law  to  hediff  In  the  oookow,  and  aerre* 
fbr  110  patpoHu"— £oct& 

•  J,  To  conane ;  to  restrain ;  to  limit. 

**  111  not  andure  It ;  yon  forget  yonrself 

To  ItedgB  me  iu."    Bhaketp. :  Juliu*  CcB$txr,  It.  & 
B»  Intransitive: 

*1.  To  hide  or  skulk,  aa  In  a  hedge;  to  shift; 
to  shuffle. 

"I  tnyuU  sometlnies,  hiding  mine  bononr  tai  my 

necessity,  am  fnlu  to  sbnffle,  tohtdge,  and  to  latch.'—' 
Shakesji.  :  J/errjf  IVives  (if  H'i/idtor,  iL  2. 

2.  In  betting,  to  protect  or  Insure  oneself 

against  loss  by  hedging  one's  bets  [UJ. 

%  To  Jiedge abet:  To  make  cross-bets  :  that 
is,  after  having  backed  one  side,  to  turn  round 
and  baxsk  the  other,  so  that  whatever  the  re- 
sult may  be,  the  loss  cannot  be  heavy. 

*  hedge  (2X  v.t.  [Probably  for  edge  (q.v.X] 
To  edge  in ;  to  push  or  force  In. 

**  Be  aura  to  hedge  In  aome  boalnesi  of  yoor  nm.** 
SiHft:  JHrectioiia/or  SeTvanis. 

bedge'-hog,  &  &  a.    [Eng.  hedge,  and  hog.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage : 
L  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11. 1. 
2.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  term  of  reproaolL 
H,  Technically: 

1.  Zoology: 

(1)  Eriniuxit3  miropcsus^  an  insectivorous 
mammal.  It  is  covered  above  with  spines, 
and  has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
ball.  Its  length  is  about  nine  inches ;  Its 
food,  which  It  seeks  at  night,  insects,  worms, 
snails.  &0.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are 
found  in  North  and  South  Africa  and  in  India, 

il)  An  Echinus  (Sea-nrchln). 

2.  Ichthy, :  A  fish  Diodon  hystrix,  bo  called 
from  being  covered  with  spines. 

3.  Bot. :  Medicago  intertexta.  Named  from 
the  partly  spinous  seeds. 

t  hedgebog-plaat,  «. 

Bot. :  Any  species  of  the  Caotos  ftmOy. 
hedgehog-thistlo.  s. 

Bot :  The  genus  Cactus.  Named  fh>m  Its 
bundles  of  pricklea      It  is   not  a  genuine 

thlsUe. 

•  hedire'-lSss,  o.  fEng.  hedge;  -tes.]  Having 
DO hedgeorfence ;  unfenced.  (O.  Eltet:  Daniel 
DeroTula,  ch.  Ixiv.) 

tEng.  hedge,  and  ptg.]    A 
(ShakeeiK:  Macbeth,  \v.  1.) 

hed§r-er,  «.     tEng.  hedg(e):  ^r.]     One  who 

makes  or  repahs  hedges. 

*'  Aim)  Um  awluk'd  htdotr  at  bis  amqier  aat." 

MiUon:  Cotoum,  08. 

hed§e'-r6w,  $.  fEng.  hedge,  and  row.)  A 
row  or  line  of  shrubs  or  bushes  planted  as  a 
fence  or  hedge.    (IP'ord^ioorth :  Evening  Walk.) 

hSdge'-Stake,  «.    [Eng.  hedge,  and  etaJcf.]   A 

stake  used  to  support  bushes  in  a  hedge. 

hSdg'-ing,  pr.  par.,  ct.,  &  a.    [Hedge,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^8  pr.  ]iar.  ,&  partUAp*  od^.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C»  A$  siibst.  :  Tlieactofinclosingor  fencing 
in  with,  or  as  with  a  hedge. 


hedging-bill.  s.    A  hedge-bill  (q.v.) 

he-don'-Jc,  a,  [Or.  7}&ovik6<:  (liedonikos)  = 
pIcasiuiiblL' ;  ot  Tj&oi'LKoi  {hot  Unlouilcoi)  =  tin- 
voluptuaries— i.e.  the  followers  of  Aristlppus.  J 
Pertaining  to  Hedonism  (q.v.). 

"The  tTedonic  do<trJneor  Ai'lstlppoa.''— Peftenwff.- 
Bist.  of  I'hUosophg.  L  SOL 

he'-don-i^m,  «.  [Fr.  Hc(lonisme(X'\iirii),  from 
Or,  ^5oi/i]  Ihedone)  =  delight,  eiyoyment ;  prc)]>. 
of  sensual  pleasure.] 

Anc.  Philos.:  The  tenets  of  the  CjTenaic 
school  of  pliilosophy,  founded  by  Aristippus, 
a  dlsciiilo  of  Socrates.  Aristotle  calls  hiui  a 
Sophist,  possibly  l>ecau8e  he  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  instruction.  He  taught  that 
pleasure  was  the  end  of  life,  and  that  it  was 
theduty  of  a  wise  man  to  enjoy  pleasure  witli- 
out  being  controlled  by  it.  This  control  w;is 
to  be  acquired  by  knowledge  and  culture. 
Horace,  in  one  verse,  tersely  sums  up  the 
philosophy  of  Aristippus— 

"  £t  mihi  rca,  nou  me  rebua.  eubjungere  coDor." 

£pi3t.  I.  L  18. 
Tlie  most  eminent  of  theCyrenaic  school  were 
Arete,  the  daugliter  of  tlie  founder,  her  son, 
sumamed  from  lier  teaching  Metrodidaktos, 
Theodorus  the  Atiieist,  and  his  scholars,  Bio 
and  Euhemerus.  (Euuemeeism.)  Aimiceris 
the  Younger  sought  to  ennoble  the  Hedonic 
principle  by  reckoning  civil  and  social  duties 
among  the  things  which  afford  pleasure,  yet 
he  asserted  tliat  our  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
others  should  liave  an  egoistic  motive.  Ijater 
the  Cyrenaic  doctrine  gave  way  to  Epicnrean- 
Ism.    [Epicurean.] 

He'-don-ist,  ff.  i^ng.  ITe(hn(lsm) ; -tst.]  One 
who  accepts  the  Hedonic  jihilosophy ;  one 
who  makes  pleasure  tiie  end  of  life. 

•"The  accoinmodatiug  servility  of  the  witty  !!*• 
donist."^  Ueberweg  :  Bist.  0/  i'hilosojjhy,  L  M. 

hed-wig'-i-a, «.  (Named  after  John  HeJwig, 
a  noted  muscologist,  who  died  iu  1790.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Amyridacese,  family  or 
tribe  Burseridie.  It  furnishes  a  bah>am  or 
resin,  a  substitute  for  copaiva. 

hed-y-,  2>r^.    [Gr.  ^Siis  (hedm)  =  sweet.] 

hed-Sr-car'-pus,  s.     [Pref.  Tiedy-,  and  Gr. 

icapTTOj  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Sapindacese,  tribe  Sapindese. 
Hedycarpus  m/tlayamts  produces  an  eatable 
fruit. 

he-dj^ch'-i-um,  s.    [Pref-  hedy-,  and  Gr,  x^'' 

(ckion)  =  suow.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Zingiberacese.  Tlie  species 
have  beautiful  floral  and  fragrant  envelopes, 
rendering  them  favourites  iu  hot-houses.  They 
are  natives  of  tropical  Asia. 

hed-3^-os'-nium,  s.  [Pref.  Tiedy-,  and  Gr. 
ocr/jLT  {osme)  =  smelL] 

Bot, :  A  genus  of  Chlorauthaeeffi.  Von 
Martins  says  that  Hedyosmwn  Bonpkindianum 
is  administered  ui  Brazil  in  malignant  fevers 
and  pains  iu  the  limbs. 

hed-y-o'-ti-dse,  s.  pi.  f^Iod.  Lat.  hedyot(i8); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Cinchonacese,  tribe  Cin- 
choneae. 

hed-y-o'-tis,  s.  [Pref.  hedy-,  and  Gr.  o5s 
(ous),  genit  mtos  (oios)  =  au  ear  ;  named  from 
the  sweetness  of  the  ear-shaped  leaves.] 

Bot. :  The  tji^ical  genus  of  the  Cinchonaceous 
family  Hedyotidie  (q.v.).  The  root  of  Hedyo- 
tis  7(mhel!aia,  the  Chay-root  of  India,  is  used 
to  dye  chintzes  a  durable  red  colour. 

hed'-y-phane,  s.    [Hedyphanite.] 

hed-5?-phan'-ite,  hed'-^-phane,  «.  [Gr. 
rj&v-;  (hedus)  —  sweet,  t^yavo-i  {pkanos)  =  bright, 
^aCvM  (phaino)  =  to  bring  to  light,  to  make 
to  appear,  and  suff.  -ite  (Wi».)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  Calciferous  Mimetite,  a  variety  of 
that  mineral  Itis  colourless  and  translucent. 
Found  in  Sweden. 

h6d-y-sar'-e-«9,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hedy- 
eaTium)  (q.v.),  and  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •€o\] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants.  The 
filaments  are  generally  connate  ;  the  legume 
transverselyartieulated,  with  oue-sided  joints, 
usually  sepaiuting  and  indehiscent. 

he-djrs'-a-rum,  s.  [Gr.  rjSva-apov  Qiedusaron) 
=  a  jilant  of  tlie  vetch  kind.] 


Bot.  :  The  typical  gf-nus  of  the  tribe  Hedy- 
sareie  (q.v.).  About  titty  sjiecies  are  known, 
(■liiL-lIy  from  tlie  Old  World.  The  leaves  of 
ileilysarum,  gyrans  have  siiontancous  motion. 
//.  coronariinii,  tlii;  s'l-callecl  French  honcy- 
Huckhi.  is  used  in  the  south  of  Europe  as  food 
for  cattle. 

heed,  "hedo,  *  hed-en,  v.t.  A  i.  (A.a 
hedan  =  to  take  care ;  cugu.  with  O.  Fris, 
hiida,  hoda  =  to  heed,  to  protect,  from  hwU, 
)wde  =  protection  ;  O.  8.  hddkin  =  to  heed ; 
Dut  Tweden,  from  lioede  =  guard,  care  ;  Ger. 
hiiten  =  to  protect,  from  hut  =  protcctiou  ; 
O.  li.  Ger  huaten,  from  huota  =  protection.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  regard;  to  take  notice  of;  to  pay 
attention  to  ;  to  observe. 

•"With  pleasure  Arcrus  the  mimtctan  VrJa." 

Drydens  Uvut;  Metainvri'ltotet  \ 

*  2,  To  take  care  of, 

"  It  [the  anaket  shall  be  Tieeded." 

iih<tkc»p.  :  Antony  d-  Cleopatra,  v.  %, 

B,  Tntrans. :  To  take  notice  ;  to  care ;  to 
pay  attention, 

heed,  *  hede,  *  hiede,  s,   [Heed,  v.] 

*  1,  Protection,  guard,  defence;  means  of 
safety. 

"That  eye  eball  be  hta  Jised.' 

bluikeap. :  Looe't  Labour't  Lott,  i.  L 

2.  Care,  attention,  heedfulness ;  cautious  ot 
careful  observation. 

'•  In  France,  for  five  years :  where  he  travailed 
With  ready  haud.  aud  with  aa  careful  hee-l." 

Daniel:  Cinl  H'arj.  V.  66, 

3.  Attention,  regard,  notice. 

*'  Give  diligent  heed  t«  the  rending  and  the  atady."— 
Pearce:  Sermons.  vuL  Ul,  aeiiu.  IL. 

*  4.  A  look  or  expression  of  care  or  serious- 
ness ;  gravity. 

"  He  did  it  with  a  aerloiiB  mind ;  a  heed 
Wag  iu  bU  countenance." 

S/wfe^*/j.  -■  BentT/  VllL,  111.  1 

^  Heed  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct ;  care  to  matters  of  minor 
import :  a  man  is  required  to  take  heul ;  a 
cliild  is  required  to  take  care:  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed; 
the  latter  exercises  his  thoughts  and  hia 
senses  in  taking  care,    (Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

heed'-fal,  a.     [Eng.  heed;  -ful(J)'\ 

1.  Full  of  care,  caution,  or  heed ;  careful^ 
cautious,  circumspect,  wary. 

"  steward  and  sqnlre,  witli  heedful  baste. 
Marshalled  the  rank  of  evei  v  guest." 

Scott.-  lay  of  the  Last  Jliustre/,  vi.  «. 

2.  Attentive,  regardful,  observant,  (FoU 
lowed  by  of.) 

"  To  hiiii  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bouDd* 
While  I  had  been  like  hecdjnl  ofXhe  other." 

Siuikesp, :  Comedy  o/  Errort,  L  L 

heed'-ful-lj?,  adv.  [Eng.  heedful;  -ly.}  In  a 
heedtul,  cautious,  or  watchful  manner;  cau- 
tiously, with  heed. 

"  If  it  be  heedfidtii  considered  to  have  special  respect 
to  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Romans."— £u^p  BuU, 
vol.  il.,  dia.  3. 

heed'-ful-ness,  «.  [Eng.  heedfat;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heedful ;  care, 
caution,  circumspection,  watclifulness. 

"  BeedfaJnesa  to  improve  all  fitting  opportnnltiei 
of  providiui;  for  ourselves  aud  lamiftea. ' — Wilkint: 
Jfacurat  lieligion.  bk.  U..  ch.  iv. 

•heed'-i-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  heedy;  -ly.]  With 
heed  or  care  ;  heedfuUy,  carefuUj',  cautiously, 

*  hced'-i-ness,  *  heed'-i-nesse,  «.  [Eng, 
heedy ;  -tuss,]  Heedfulness,  care,  caution, 
circumsi'ection. 

•■  By  God'a  grace  and  her  good  heedinesae.* 

.spctuer:  F.  q.,  V.  vl  84, 

heed-less,  a.  [Eng.  heed ;  -less.']  Taking  no 
heed  or  care ;  careless,  inattentive,  thought- 
less, negligent. 

"  The  Tieediea  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work/* 

f\'ordtwo7th :  Bxcurxion,  bk.  Ill 

heed'-leSS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  heedless;  -ly.]  In 
a  heedless,  careless,  or  negligent  manner; 
without  heed,  care,  or  circumspection, 

heed'-less-ness,   s.     [Eng.  heedless;    .ti«S3.) 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  heedless;  car^ 

lessness  ;  want  of  care  or  circumspection. 

"The  gay  Corinna.  who  seta  op  for  an  iudiflerenoa 

and  i)eeouiiug  he'^dlessness,  gives  her  husband  all  th« 

tormeut  imagluable. " — Stee!e  :  Spectator,  No.  194. 

*heed'-^,  a.  [Eng.  heed ;  -y.)  Heedfhl,  car** 
ful.  circumspect,  wary,  watchful, 

"Tlie  watch-tower  Is  not  unfumiBhed  with  beed§ 
eyes."~~BLOiop  Hall, 


b6)l.  tS^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-^daiu  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,    sion  ~  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &&  =  bel.  d9U 
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heel  (1),    *heele,   *  hele.  s.    [A.S.  hm ; 
cogn.   with   Dut.  Mel;  Icel.   hrell:  8w.   hdl; 
Dut.  h(El:  O.  Fria.  kiUi.] 
I.  Ordinary  Langitage: 

1.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot,  either  in 
man  or  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  hinder  ]tart  of  a  covering  for  the 
feet ;  as  of  a  shoe,  a  stocking,  &c. 

3.  Anything  shaped  liked  or  resembling  a 
human  heel ;  a  protuberance,  a  knob. 

"At  the  other  side  la  &  kind  of  i««I.  or  knob,  to 
break  clots  with."— i/<w£imw  -  Huibttndrv. 

4.  The  application  of  tlie  heel,  that  is,  the 
apur,  to  a  horse  :  as,  The  horse  understands 
the  hetl  well. 

*  5.  The  latt«r  part ;  the  end  ;  the  conclud- 
ing ])art ;  the  remainder:  as,  the  heel  of  a 
loaf,  the  h«el  of  a  session. 

XL  Technically : 

1.  Anat. :  The  heel  Is  formed  by  the  projVc- 
tdou  downwards  and  backwards  of  the  os  cat- 
mneiim,  called  also  the  os  calcis. 

2.  Arch.  :  A  workman's  name  for  a  cyma 
reversa.    [CvaiA.] 

3.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  after  end  of  a  shijj's  keeL 

(2)  The  lower  end  of  a  spar  or  timber. 

(3)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame. 

4.  Carp.  :  The  lower  end  or  foot  of  a  rafter, 
where  it  rests  on  the  wall  or  plate. 

5.  Firearms :  The  upper  end  of  the  butt- 
end  of  a  musket  when  in  firing  position ;  the 
tail  of  a  gun-lock  hammer. 

6.  Shoemdking :  A  block  built  up  of  pieces 
of  leather,  and  serving  to  elevate  from  the 
ground  the  rear  portions  of  the  boot  or  shoe. 
Heels  are  usually  made  of  several  tliicknesses 
of  leather,  called  lifts  or  taps,  which  are  fast- 
ened together  and  to  the  insole  and  quai-ter  by 
pegs  or  nails. 

If  (1)  To  be  at  or  npon  the  heels :  To  pursue  ; 
to  follow  or  attend  closely  ;  to  follow  hard. 

"  But  is  there  no  aequel  at  the  heelt  of  thU  mother's 
•droirafion?"— Sftai«(p.  :  JTamlef,  ill.  2. 

(2)  To  he  doion  or  out  at  heels:  To  be  slip- 
shod ;  to  be  in  unfortunate  or  decayed  cii'cum- 
Btances. 

(3)  To  cool  the  heels:  To  be  niade  to  wait, 
When  making  a  call  upon  some  great  personage. 

"We  cooled  our  heels  during  the  ordiiinjy  aud  In- 
tolerable half-hour."— 0,  A.Saia:  Paria  Hersel/  Again. 
vol.  i.,  ch,  i- 

(4)  To  go  heels  over  head  :  To  turn  a  summer- 
Bault ;  to  be  hasty,  rash,  or  inconsidei-ate. 

(5)  To  have  or  get  Vie  heels  of:  To  outrun  ;  to 
be  speedier  than. 

"Thou  hast  got  the  heeti  of  me  already."— Smo?/eK; 
Boderick  Random,  ch.  xlvil, 

(6)  To  lay  by  the  heels :  To  fetter,  to  shackle. 

**  If  the  king  blaine  me  for  it.  111  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly  ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clai>  round  flues."     Shakesp. :  Btnry  VIll..  v.  4. 

(T)  To  show  the  heels:  To  take  to  flight;  to 
flee ;  to  run  away. 

(8)  To  take  heel,  to  take  to  the  heels :  To  fly  ; 
to  run  away.  (Shake^p:  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  2.) 

(9)  To  tread  tipon  one's  heels :  To  follow  close 
or  hard  aft«r. 

"One  woe  doth  traad  upon  atwther'g  heeta.'^ 

S}iaketp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  7. 

(10)  By  the  heel :  Said  of  a  ship  when  deep 
to  the  water  aft. 

heel-breasting  machine,  s.  A  ma- 
chine for  cutting  down  tlie  straight  front  face 
of  a  boot  or  shoe  lieel. 

heel-chain,  s. 

Naiit, :  A  chain  for  holding  out  the  jib- 
Iwom. 

heel-cutter,  $. 

Shoevtak. :  A  cutting  instrument  for  cutting 
out  the  lifts  which  form  the  heeL 

heel-iron,  5. 

Shoemak. :  A  plate  on  the  lower  surface  of  a 
boot  or  shoe  heel,  to  increase  the  durability. 
Soraetwnes  \tnt  on  to  make  a  clattering,  as  in 
some  fancy  dances. 

heel-knee,  s. 

Naut. :  The  knee  connecting  the  keel  with 
tile  stem-i>ost. 

heel-piece,  «. 

•1.  Armur  fur  ihe  beele. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

"  Like  ft  heel-piece  to  fiutiiiort 
Acripijle."  .'iwift-  On  Poetrjf. 


•  3.  The  end  ;  the  conclusion. 

'■  JuBtftt  the  A^e/-;*/«-«of  hU  l>ook.* 

Llov't  -  The  Cobbler  qf  Teuington'»  Letter. 

heel-piece,  v.t.  To  put  a  piece  of  leather 
upon  ;  to  patch  the  heel  or  heels  of. 

"Some  blamed  Mn.  Bull  fur  new  heeUpUcing 'hvr 
hhoe&.' ~ A  rbuthnot:  HUt.  of  John  OuU. 

heel-plate,  s.  The  plate  on  the  butt  end 
of  a  gun-stock,  or  on  the  surface  In  a  boot  or 
shoe  heel. 

heel-post,  s. 

1.  The  post  which  supports  the  outer  end 
of  a  propeller  sliaft. 

2.  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  is  bung. 

3.  The  quoin-post  of  a  lock-gate. 
heel-ring,  «. 

Husbandry  :  The  ring  which  Ja  tightened  by 
wedges,  and  confines  the  scythe-blade  to  the 
euath. 

heel-rope,  s. 

Najtt. :  A  rope  for  hauling  on  the  heel  of 
tlie  bowsprit  to  run  it  out, 

heel-shave,  s 

Shoemak.  :  A  hand-tool  like  a  spoke-shave, 
to  shape  the  heel  after  the  lifts  of  approxi- 
mate sliape  have  been  fastened  togethpj. 

heel-tap,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  small  quantity  of  liquor 
left  in  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  when  the  main 
portion  has  been  drunk. 

2.  Shoemak.:  One  of  the  pieces  or  thicknesses 
of  leather  of  which  a  heel  is  built  up  ;  a  lift. 

IT  No  Iteel-taps!  An  exclamation  or  order  to 
the  effect  that  glasses  are  to  be  completely 
emptied, 

heel-tap,  v.t.  To  add  a  piece  of  leather 
to  the  heel  or  heels  of ;  to  heel-piece. 

heel-tool,  s. 

Metal-turn. :  A  form  of  metal-turning  tool 
in  wliich  the  heel  of  the  tool  is  supported  on 
a  rest. 

heel  (2),  .«.  [Heel  (2),  v.]  A  leaning  or  inclin- 
ation to  one  side.  Specif.,  the  inclination  of 
a  vessel  laterally,  as  she  careens  under  a  press 
of  sail 

heel  (1),  v.t.    [Heel  (l),  s.] 

1.  To  furnish  or  provide  with  a  heel ;  to  add 
a  heel  to. 

2.  To  arm  a  game-cock  with  a  spur  or  gafl". 

3.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels  or 
feet,  as  a  dance. 

"I  cannot bIqc, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt.  nor  sweeten  talk," 

Shaketp.  :  Troilua  i  Cretsida,  iv.  4. 

4.  To  place  the  heels  against :  as,  To  heel  a 
mark. 

5.  To  furnish,  or  supply,  especially  with 
money.     ^  U.  S.  6lang.) 

^  WeU-heeled:  \Vell  equipped ;  opulent 

heel  (2),  r.t.  [A  corrupt,  from  Mid.  Eng. 
lielden,  or  hilden;  A.S.  hyhlan,  heldan=:  to 
tilt,  to  incline  ;  Dan.  hekle  —  to  slant,  to  slope  ; 
Sw.  hdlla  =  to  tilt,  to  pour  ;  M.  H.  Ger. 
halden  =  to  bow  or  bend  oneself.]  To  incline 
or  cant  over  to  one  side. 

"[Theylmade  the  vessel  Tteel, 
Aud  laid  her  on  her  side." 

Cowper  :  Lou  of  the  Royal  George. 

heel'-ball,  s.  [Eng.  hed,  and  ball.]  A  com- 
position of  beeswax  and  lampblack.  It  is  used 
by  shoemakers  for  giving  a  smooth  surface  to 
the  heels  of  boots  and  shoes;  also  employed 
by  antiquaries  for  taking  rubbings  of  inscrip- 
tions, &c. 

heel'-er,  ».  [Eng.  heel;  -er.]  A  game-cock 
that  strikes  well  with  his  heels  or  spurs;  also 
a  hanger-on  in  politics;  a  politician  of  the 
lowest  type. 

heen,  s.    [Chin.]    In  China,  a  city  of  the  firsi 

dass. 

heer,  s.     [Etyra.  doubtful.] 

Weaving :  The  length  of  two  cuts  or  leas  of 
linen  or  woollen  threads. 

*heeze,  heez'-ie,  *heise,  f.f.  [A  corrupt, 
of  hoist  (q.v.).]  To  hoist,  to  raise  up  ;  to 
increase  the  velocity  of. 

heeze,  *  heis'-ie,  5.  [Heeze,  v.]  a  hoist ;  a 
lift  or  help  on  or  forward. 


•  hfift  (1),  «.     [From  Heave  (q.v,).J 

1.  TJie  act  of  heaving  or  lifting ;  an  effort, 
a  strain,  an  exertion. 

'•  He  crack*  hU  gorxe.  hU  ■Idea, 
With  violent  hefu."    iihak«$p. :  Winler'a  TaU.  IL  L 

2.  Weight,  heaviness. 

•  heft  (2),  •  heaft,  «.    [Haft.] 

heft  (3),  «.     [Heft  (2).  v.]    A  dwelling,  a  ml. 

deuce, 

*  heft  (1).  v.t.    (HEtT  (1).  «.] 

1,  To  heave,  lift,  or  hoist  up. 

2.  To  try  the  weight  of  by  lifting, 

heft  (2),  v.t.  &  (.    [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

A.  Trans. :  To  familiarize  or  accustom  to  a 
place  or  employment  by  lauguag*,-. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  live,  to  dwelL 

*  heft,  *hefte,  pa.  t.  61  pa.  par.    [Hk&tb,  v.] 
hSg'-ber-ry,  hedge' -ber-rj^,  •.    [Eng. 

hedge (?),  and  berry.] 

1.  The  wild  cheny. 

2.  The  bird  cherry. 

He-gel'-i-an,  a.  &  s.     [0.  F.  W.  Hegel ;  -ton.) 
A,  -45  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  in  any  way 
conuected  with  Hegelianisra  (qv.), 

"  Philosophy  logins  then,  on  the  Begett/tn  priacl- 


B.  As  subst. :  One  who  accepts  the  teaching 
of  Hegel. 

•'Ab  he  Increased  in  years,  BchelUng  became  very 
bitter  against  the  Hegeliant."  —  BUtory  of  PantheUn%, 

11.201. 

He-gel'-i-an-i^m,  a.  [Eng.,  &c  Hegelian; 
-ism.] 

Philos.  :  The  system  outlined  by  George 
Frederick  William  Hegel  (1770—1831)  in  his 
Encydopddie.  His  teaching  is  in  some  degree 
a  systematization  of  Schelling's  ideas  [Ideal- 
ism, Spinozism],  in  their  tiu-n  a  development 
ofthoseof  Fichte.  Michel^i  (Gesch.  derSyd.  der 
Philos.  ii.  604)  claims  for  Hegel  the  invention 
of  anew  method — the  principle  of  the  Identity 
of  the  Subject  with  the  Object.  Logic  with 
Hegel  is  not  an  examination  of  the  forms  of 
thought,  but  of  thoughts  themselves,  for 
whatever  is  true  of  the  thought,  is  true  of  the 
thing.  Hegelianism  deale  with  (1)  Logic,  (2) 
The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  (3)  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Intelligence.  The  whole  system  is  con- 
tained in  the  Logic,  of  which  the  other  parts 
are  but  an  application.  The  first  proposition 
is,  Being  and  Non-Being  are  the  same.  This 
gives  two  contraries  ;  there  must  be  a  relation 
to  make  them  real.  Unite  them,  and  that  is 
the  Becoming  {Werden).  In  this  idea  are  two 
elements — a  Non- Being  from  which  it  is  evolv- 
ing, and  a  Being  which  is  evolved.  Hegel 
claimed  to  be  Couser\'ative  and  orthodox,  and 
Baling  Gould  (Origin  o/Retig.  Belie/ied.  1882), 
ii.  40).  says  that  "if  the  modern  intellect  is  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  dogma  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, it  will  be  through  Hegel's  discover}'," 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Young  Hegelians- 
Strauss,  Bruno  Baur,  Feuerbach,  and  others 
— assert  that  their  doctrines,  radical  iu  poli- 
tics and  rationalist  in  religion,  are  legiti- 
mate deductions  from  the  system  of  Hegel. 

^   "  Begelianism   is   here   taken  in  a   wide   sense. *— 
Adamson  :  Fichte.  p.  213.     (Note.) 

*  heg-e-mon'-ic,   •  heg-e-mon'-ic-al,  o. 

[Or.  riy€ti.ovLK6<i(Jiegemonikos),  from  Gr.  ijye/xuii' 
{higevwii)  =  a  leader,  a  guide  ;  ijye'o^tu  {hegeo^ 
mai)  =  to  rule  or  guide.]  Ruling,  predomi- 
nant, chief. 

"The  latlgment  being  the  hegemortical  power,  and 
director  of  action.  If  it  be  led  by  the  overbeariugs  at 
pasfliou."— GZawPiK;  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  zxiii. 

"  he-gem'-o-n3^,  s.  [Gr.  ^ye^ofia  (hegemonia), 
from  i}yeii.J)y  (hegemon)  =  a  leader,  a  guide.] 
Leadership,  predominance,  superiority ;  ap- 
plied to  the  relation  of  one  state  to  another, 
or  to  a  number  of  others  confederated. 

*  hegge,  s.     [Hedge,  5.] 

heg'-ir-a,5.  [A.S.  Aijra7i.  =  sei»aration,  flight.] 
The  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca,  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  July  15,  622,  from  which 
the  Mohammedans  begin  their  reckoning  of 
time  ;  any  similar  flight.  In  calculating  dates 
reckoned  from  the  Hegira,  it  sliould  be  re- 
membered that  the  Mohammedan  year  has 
only  354  days.  To  transform  a  Mohammedan 
into  a  Christian  date,  not  merely  must  622  be 


l&te.  tat,  ffire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ctire,  ^nite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «e,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  lew. 
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subtracted  fmm  the  latter,  but  the  remainder 
must  bo  multiplied  by  8ti&*52,  and  divided  by 
834. 

Hei'-del-berg,  a.  &<h    [See  def.  A.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geol.  :  A  city  of  Baden,  thirty-two  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Carlsruhe, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Heidelberg  Catechism,  s. 

Ecctes.  :  A  catechism,  first  publislied  at 
Heidelberg  in  1363,  drawn  out  by  Zechariah 
Ursinus  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  published  in  the  Palatinate.  It  waa 
received  beyond  this  limit,  was  ajiproved  by 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  was  the  model  on  which 
the  Westminster  Assembly  framed  the  Shorter 
Catechiam.    (Mosheim,  Ac.) 

helf -er,  *  liaif-are/  hal-fre,  *  hayf-are, 
*hek-fere.  "hei-fre,  s.  [A.a.  hedhjore. 
from  hedh  =  high,  and /mr  =  an  ox. J  A  yoimg 
cow,    (Thomson:  Spring,  807.) 

I&eigll  (gh  silent),  int«rj.  [Imitative.]  An 
exclamation  used  to  call  attention  or  en- 
courage. 

helgh-ho.  *  hai-ho,  hey-ho,  interj. 
1.  An  expression  of  disappomtment,  languor, 
uneasiness,  or  rcgiet. 

"  'TiB  almost  five  o'clock,  cousiu  ;  'tia  ttuie  you  were 
ready;  by  my  tmth  I  am  exceedinc  ill.  heyxhol"— 
ShakfSp. :  Much  Ado  About  Jfothing.  Ili.  t 

*  2.  An  exprt's.sion  of  joy  or  exultation. 

height,  *  heighth   (gh  siknl),  "  highth, 

•  highte.*hyghte,*'heyghth,*heighthe. 

•  helthe,  *  heght,  *•  heghte,  s.  [A.s. 
hedhdhn,  fu^hdh  u,  fr<iiii  h'-dh  =  liigh  ;  cogn.  with 
'Diit.  hoogte,  from  hong  —  high  ;  Icel.  hitdk,  from 
Adr  =  high  ;  Sw.  hojd,  from  hikj ;  Dan.  hbide, 
from  hoi ;  Gotli.  hauhitha,  from  hauhs  =  high  ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  hdhida.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  ele- 
vated, or  raised  above  tlie  ground  ;  elevation  ; 
eminence ;  elevated  position. 

• "  Fortif  yed  with  a  hyll  of  a  great  heyghtK."—Qolding  : 
Coesar,  fo.  29, 

2.  The  altitude  or  distance  which  anything 
rises  above  its  foot,  basis,  or  foundation. 

"Fifty  tiie  breadtli,  the  AcyAe  [least  of  the  three) 
Full  thirty  cubits."  Drayton  :  Noah's  Flood. 

TI  The  height  of  mountains  or  other  eleva- 
tions is  measured  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways  ; 
by  trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer. 

3.  An  elevated,  high,  or  lofty  place  ;  an 
eminence  ;  a  summit. 

*■  Beyond  yon  mountain's  hoary  height." 

Drydrn  :  Horace,  bk.  L.  Ix. 

4.  Size ;  stature. 

"She  Is  about  my  Iieight." 
Shakesp.  :  Two  Getttlemeii  of  Verona,  \v.  A. 

6.  Elevation  or  pre-eminence  in  rank,  office, 
■ociety,  &c. ;  high  rank,  position,  or  station. 

"  By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  heioht." 

Shuketp.  :  Richard  III.,  1.  3. 

*  6.  Elevation  or  dignity,  as  of  language,  ex- 
pression, sentiment,  &g. 

*  7.  Degree  of  latitude  ;  the  latitudes  being 
considered  higher  as  they  approach  the  poles. 


8.  The  utmost  or  highest  degree  or  pitch  ; 
the  fuUe.it  extent  or  degree_ 

"  Richard  (alU  In  height  of  all  bis  pride," 

Skake^p.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  a. 

1[  *  (1)  At  height :  In  the  prime  of  power  or 
strength.    (Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  i.  4.) 

*  (2)  To  the  height:  To  the  fullest  extent ;  in 
the  highest  or  fullest  degree. 

"  He's  traitor  to  the  heigTit" 

Shak^tp.  :  Ecnry  17//..  L  2. 

*  height  {(/ft.  silent),  v.t.     [Height,  s.]   To  raise 
to  a  height ;  to  exalt ;  to  heighten. 


height-^n (g/t  silent),  v.t.    [Eng.  height;  -en.] 
I.  Lit. :  To  make  high  or  higher  ;  to  raise  ; 
to  elevate. 
IL  Figuratively : 

1.  To  elevate  or  raise  in  rank  or  position  ;  to 
exalt. 

"  Being  BO  heigJiten'd, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  wUh  dews  of  flattery." 
Shakesp.  :  Cortolanus,  v.  5. 

2.  To  raise  or  elevate  in  quality  ;    to  im- 
prove ;  to  increase. 

•'  Ueightimd  and   Invigorated,    by  being   compared 
with  tlie  contnry  evil."— CurfwoWft    Intel.  Sygf.,  p.  220. 


3.  To  raise  in  degree  ;  to  increase ;  to  aggra- 
vate. 

■•  Foreign  8tat«a  used  their  eiiiloavnurs  to  heinhten 
our  coufUHlooB."— ^UrfiJOH.'  On  the  War. 

4.  To  set  off  to  advantage  by  means  of  a 
foil  or  contrast ;  to  make  brigliter,  stronger, 
or  more  evident. 

"  Hero  again  the  comedian  had  an  opijortuiilty  of 
heightening  the  ridicule  by  action."— Oo7d*mil A  ;  The 
lice.  No.  2. 

height'-en-er  (gh  silent),  5.  [Eng.  heighten; 
-er.\    One  who  or  that  whicli  heightens. 

*  heighth  (gh  silent),  s.    [Heioht.] 

hei'-mi-a,  ».  [Named  after  Dr.  Heira,  a  Berlin 
]iiiysici;iii.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Lythracese,  tribe  Lythrete. 
Heimia  salici/olia  or  the  Hanchinol  (q.v.). 

heln'-ous  (el  as  a),  *  haln-oos,  *  hayn- 

OUS,  a.  [O.  Fr.  fuiinos,  from  Itaine  =  hate, 
hair  =  to  hate ;  Fr.  haincux ;  cf.  Gotli. 
hiityan,  hatjan  =  to  hate.]  Hateful ;  odious  ; 
detestable  ;  abominable  ;  flagrant ;  atrocious  ; 
wicked  in  the  highest  degree. 

"  Oeue  none  eare  to  their  haynoai  hereaies." — Sir  T. 
More:  Worke»,  p.  ai3. 

^  HeiTWUs  and  fiagitiovs  are  both  applied  to 
offences  against  human  or  divine  law,  but  the 
latter  is  the  stronger  tenn.  An  offence  is 
heinous  from  its  very  nature ;  it  becomes 
JUigitious  on  account  of  its  extreme  features. 

heln'-oiis-ly'  (el  as  a),  *  haln-ous-ly, 
*  hayn-ous-ly,  *  heln-ous-lie»  adv. 
[Eng.  heinous;  -ly.]  In  a  heinous  manner  or 
degree  ;  hatefully  ;  odiously  ;  abominably  ; 
atrociously. 

"ThlB  very  lawe  la  often  transgresBed.  and  that 
haynoiuly  euen  in  the  c\i\iTch."—Backluyt :  Voj/agcs, 
1.  661. 

help.'-oiis-ness  (el  as  a),  *  heyn-ous- 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  heinous;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  st-ate  of  being  heinous  ;  atrocity. 

"  Truly  affected  with  the  heinouineis  of  hie  guilt."— 
Jortin  :  EccUtiastical  History. 

heir  (as  ar),   *  heire,   *  heyr,   *  heyre» 
'  eir,  *  eyr,  s.     [O.  Fr.  heir,  cir,  from  Lat. 
heres  =  an  heir.] 
I,  Literally  : 

1.  One  who  succeeds  or  is  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed another  in  the  possession  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  by  descent ;  one 
wlio  is  by  law  the  inheritor  of  anything  after 
the  present  possessor  ;  one  in  whom  the  title 
to  an  estate  by  inheritance  is  vested  by  law  ; 
an  inheritor. 

Au  heir  therefore  Is  be  upon  whom  the  law  coats  the 
estate  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancestor." — 
Blackstone :  Ctnnmentarics,  bk,  il,  ch.  14. 

2.  One  wlio  inherits,  takes,  or  receives  any- 
thing from  an  ancestor  :  as,  A  child  is  heir  to 
the  disease  of  his  father. 

*  II.  Fig.  :  That  which  is  procreated  or  be- 
gotten ;  a  child  ;  a  production. 

"The  first  Affir  of  my  invention."— 5Aafte<p ;  Venus 
A  Adonis.     (Dedic.) 

^  Heir  by  custom:  An  heir  claiming  by  cer- 
tain customary  modes  of  descent  attached  to 
the  land. 

heir-apparent,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  HfirS'nf>/iareiir  are  such  whose  riglit  of  iuheribince 
Is  inde((?aflible.  provided  they  outlive  the  aucestor  ;  n^ 
the  eldest  eon.  who  must  be  heir  to  the  father  when- 
ever be  happens  to  die."— Blackstono :  Co^nment.,  bk. 
ii..  cIl  IL 

helr-at-law,  heir-general,  s.  One  who 

by  the  common  law  succeeds  to  the  lauds  and 
tenements  of  his  father  or  ancestor  at  his  death. 

helr-loom,  s.    [Heirloom.] 

heir-presumptlve,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"Heirs-presumptive  are  euch  who,  if  the  ancestor 
should  die  immediately,  would  In  tiie  present  circum- 
stances of  tbmgs  he  hia  heirs ;  but  w  hose  rifbt  uf  in- 
beritiince  may  be  defeated  by  the  contingency  of  some 
nearer  beir  being  horn  :  as  abrother.  or  nephew,  whose 
presumptive  succession  maybe  destroyed  by  the  birth 
of  a  child  ;  or  a  daughter,  whose  present  hopes  may  be 
hereafter  cut  off  by  the  birth  of  a  aauS'—mackatone : 
Comment;  bk.  iL,  ch.  XL 

heir-speclal,  s.  An  heir  who  succeeds 
to  an  estate  in  tlie  order  pointed  out  by  some 
instrument  determining  such  special  course 
of  descent. 

*  heir  (as  ar),  v.  (.    [Heir,  s.]    To  be  heir  to ; 

to  inherit. 

"  One  ouly  daughter  heired  the  roynl  state.' 

Dryden:  VirgU  ;  ^neid  vii.  79. 

*  helr'-dom  (heir  as  ar),  s.  [Eng.  heir ; 
-dom.]  Tlie  state  or  condition  of  an  heir; 
succession  by  inlieritance  ;  heirship. 


helr'-esa  (heir  as  ar),  ».  [Eng.  heir;  -ess] 
A  fuinah;  heii'. 

heir'-less  (hetr  as  ar),  a.  [Eng.  heir;  -Uss.l 
Destitute  of  or  having  no  beir. 

*'  neirle»t  It  hath  mjMle  my  kingdom  * 

ShakMp. :   Winttr't  Tal^.  v.  1. 

heir'-lo6m  (heir  as  ar),  «.  [Rng  heir,  and 
Mid.  Eng.  loom  =  a  jiiece  of  property;  furni- 
ture.]   [Loom,  s.] 

1.  A  p(;rsonid  chattel  which  by  special 
custom  descends  to  the  heir  with  the  herit- 
able estate. 

"Thus  an  heirloom,  or  Implement  of  furniture, 
which  hv  custom  descends  to^cetber  with  on  houM.  !■ 
neither  land  or  tenement,  but  a  mere  moveable:  yet 
l-iflng  tnlieritahle  Iti  comprised  under  the  general  word 
hereditament." — litackston^ :  Comment.,  h\i.  li.,  cb.  2. 

2.  Any  special  inheritance;  property  handed 
down  by  iidieritance. 

**  Tills  tumour  by  a  king  might  cured  be  alone : 
Which  he  an  heirluum  left  unto  the  EuKlLsh  throoe." 
l>rayt»n:  I'oly-Oll/ion,  s.  IL 

heir'-ship  (heir  as  ar),  5.  [Eng.  heir;  -ship.] 
The  quality,  state,  character,  or  position  of 
an  heir  ;  succession  by  inlieritance. 

"I  shall  first  review  the  laws  of  heirihlp  by  prox- 
imity of  blood  ;  and,  secondly,  the  laws  of  heirship  by 
appointment,  which  is  either  by  adoption  during  life, 
or  liy  teatamentary  dieposltlon.  — flir  W.  Jones  :  Cojn- 
mentary  on  luBui. 

*  heirship  movables,  s.  pi. 

Scots  Law:  The  best  of  certain  kinds  of 
movables,  which  the  heir  was  entitled  to  take, 
besides  tlie  heritable  estate ;  the  distiuctjon 
was  abolished  in  1808. 

heis-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  Laurence 
IIiMstcr,  I'rofessor  of  Botany  at  Helmstadt. 
He  (lied  in  1758.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Olacacete.  Heisleria  coccinea 
is  a  tree  with  white  flowers,  found  in  Marti- 
nique and  other  West  Indian  islands  ;  its  red 
fruits  are  eaten  by  pigeons.  It  was  once  erro- 
neously supposed  to  furnish  the  Partridge- 
wood  of  the  Ciibi net- makers. 

•  hel-SUgge,  s.  [A.S.  hege  =  a  hedge.]  The 
hedge-sparrow. 

he'-j3l-ap,  s.     [Eng.  he  =  male,  and  jalap.] 
Cumin.  :  The  same  as  Male  Jalap  (q.v.). 

hej'-ir-a,  s.    [Heoira.] 

hel'-a-mj^S,  s.  [Gr.  eXAoV  (hellos),  eAA<k  (ellos) 
=  a' young  deer,  a  fawn,  and  fiv^  {mns)  =  a 
mouse.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  F.  Cuvier  to  a 
genus  of  mammals,  called  by  Illiger  Pedetes. 
It  resembles  Dipns,  containing  the  Jerboas. 
It  contains  the  Helamys  or  Pedetes  caffer,  or 
Cape  Jerboa.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  hare, 
and  advances  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Its 
Dutch  names  mean  Leaping  and  Mountain 
Hare.  It  does  damage  to  the  green  and  ripe 
grain  crops  adjacent  to  the  mountains  where 
it  hves.    [Pedetes] 

hel-arc'-tos,  s.  [Gr.  ijAtos  (helios)  -  the  sun, 
and  apKTO?  (arktos)  =a  bear.] 

Zool.  :  Sunbear  ;  a  genus  of  Ursidae  (Bears). 
They  have  smooth  glossy  hair,  feed  chiefly 
on  honey  or  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoanut 
tree,  and  are  milder  in  their  disposition  than 
the  more  typical  members  of  the  family. 
Helarctos  vialayanus  is  the  Malayan  Sunbear, 
of  which  the  Bornean  one,  H.  euryspilus,  may 
he  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

hel -  col'- 6  -  gy,  s.  [Or.  €\ko%  (helkos)  =  a 
wound,  an  ulcer,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course ;  Fr.  helcologie.] 

Med. :  The  branch  of  medical  science  which 
treats  of  ulcers. 

hel'-co-plas-ty,  s.  [Gr.  cAjcos  (helkos)  =  a 
a  wound,  an  ulcer,  and  n-Aaoro?  (plastos)^ 
formed,  moulded  ;  nKdtrino  (plassd)=  to  form 
moulds,  to  shape.] 

Surg. :  The  process  of  replacing  the  epi- 
dermic integimient,  destroyed  by  an  ulcer, 
by  transferring  to  the  injured  spot  a  piece  of 
skin  from  the  corresponding  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  some  other  persoiL 

held,  pa.  t.  k  pa,  par.    [Hold,  r.] 

•  hele  (1),  v.t.  [A.S.  helaii.]  To  hide,  to  cover, 
to  conceal. 

•  hele  (2),  v.t.     [Heal.] 
*hele  (1),  s.    [Heel,  5.] 


b^l.  bo^;  pout,  ji^Tiri;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ghin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  af ;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-don,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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•  hele  (2),  *  heale,  s.  (A.S.  hdl,  hmln.] 
Health,  safety,  welfare. 

"  Thy  aoule  hele."  Uorte  Arthure,  3,66S. 

*hele'~les,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  helt  =  health,  and 
ks  r=  leas.]     Without  safety,  cure,  or  remedy 

t  Hel'-en-a,  s.  [St.  Helena,  the  queen  of 
Coiistantius  Chlorus.  It  was  she  who  built 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  name 
was  derived  remotely  from  Or.  "EktvTj  {Helene), 
Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  the  taking  away  of 
whom  caused  the  war  of  Troy.  Curtius  de- 
rived the  name  from  Gr.  eAai^  (helane),  eA^Vij 
(heUite)  =  a  torch  ;  wliile  Max  Id iiUer  considers 
it  akin  to  the  Vedic  Sarama,  the  goddess  of 
the  dawn.) 

Meteor. :  An  old  Roman  name  still  current 
among  Italian  sailors  fora  single  light  appear- 
ing to  sailors.  It  was  deemed  by  them  un- 
favourable, whilst  a  double  one,  termed  Castor 
and  Pollux,  was  deemed  propitious.  They 
are  varieties  of  St.  Elmo's  Fire  (q.v.). 

lie-len'-i-e-SB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Heleni(um); 
Jjat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe 
Senecionideje. 

Jiel'-e-nin.  bel'-S-nme,  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
Heleii{inm),  m  the  botanical  name  Inula 
Heleniwn,  and  suff.  -in,  -ine  {Chem.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  A  crystalline  substance  existing  in 
the  root  of  elecampane,  Inula  helenium.  Ob- 
tained by  exhausting  the  root  witli  bot  alcohol, 
and  purifying  tlie  crystals  till  they  melt  at 
11U°.  They  are  colourless,  inodorous  needles  : 
the  mother  liquid  contains  Inula  camphor. 

be-len'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  Helenium ;  Gr.  eA^- 
j'loj'  (lielenion)—  a  plant,  perhaps  elecamj)ane. 
{LiddeU  &  Scott.)} 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Helenieae  (q.v.).  The  species  are  yellow- 
flowered  American  plants. 

he-ll-,  he-ll-d-,  pre/.  [Gr.  JjAios  (hilios)  = 
the  sun.     [Heliacal.] 

he-li-ac,  he-li'-ac-al>  a.  [Gr.  i^Atoxo's 
iheliakos)  =  of  or  belonging  to  the  sun  ;  tjXios 
(hellos)  —  the  sun  ;  cf.  SansL-.  sura  =  the  sun  ; 
Lat.  sol;  Goth,  sunna  ;  Eng.  sun  (q.v.).] 

Astron. :  Closely  connected  with  the  sun  ; 
rising  just  before  the  sun  ;  a  term  used  when 
a  star  rises  just  before  the  sun.  As  the  sun 
moves  in  its  orbit,  a  particular  star  which  had 
for  some  time  risen  after  the  sun  or  with  him, 
remaining  however  invisible,  owing  to  his 
beanis,  will  at  length  rise  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  before  him  to  be  seen.  When  it  does  so, 
this  is  called  its  heliacal  rising,  or  it  is  said  to 
rise  heliaeally.  As  in  bygone  ages  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  has  made  various 
stars  in  succession  rise  heliaeally,  a  means,  of 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  use,  is  afforded 
of  computing  ancient  dates,  in  cases  in  wliich 
observers  have  accurately  recorded  which  star 
in  any  year  rose  heliaeally. 

"The  cosmicaj  ascension  of  a  atar  we  terra  that, 
when  it  Rriaetb  together  with  the  sun,  or  the  same 
degree  of  the  ecliptic  wherein  the  sun  abideth;  and 
that  the  heliacal  (ascenslou),  wheuaatarwhich  befi^re 
for  the  vicinity  of  the  sun  was  not  vliible.  being 
further  removed,  beginneth  to  appear.".— Brotfna,' 
Fulgar  Erroars.  bk.  Iv.,  cU.  idit 

heliacal-year,  s. 

Astron.  :  The  same  as  Canicular  tear 
(q-v.). 

he-li'-a-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  heliacal;  -ly.] 
In  a  heliacal  manner. 

"  UcUacaUy.  that  is.  its  emersion  from  the  raya  of 
the  sun." — Browne'  Vulffur  Errours.hk.  ir.,  ch.  xiiL 

hel-i-an'-the-mum,  s.    [Pref.  keli-  (q.v.), 

and  Lat.  anthemum ;  Gr.  avOefjiov  (anthemon), 
the  same  as  dv6o5  (authos)  ~  a  flower.] 

Bot. :  Rock-rose,  a  genus  of  Cistacese  (q.v.). 
It  contains  herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  five 
petiils ;  stamens,  as  a  rule,  many ;  an  imper- 
fectly three-celled  capsule,  with  many  seeds. 
About  thirty  species  are  known,  from  Europe, 
West  Asia,  and  North  America.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  divides  the  genus  into  three  sub- 
sections :  Helianthemum  proper,  Turberaria, 
and  Paeudus-cistus.  II.  CtinutUu'i^  the  Frost 
Weed  or  Hock-rose,  is  a  widely  distributed 
plant  of  the  United  States,  being  found  in  dry 
fields  and  wuods  from  Canada  to  Florida.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  flowers,  with  large, 
bright-yellow  petals,  in  a  terminal  corymb. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  found  in  the 
Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western  Continent,    if. 


vttlgare,  the  (-omiiion  Kock-ronie  of  Kngland, 
hiifl  beautiful  y*liuw  flowiirs,  which  appear 
from  July  to  Hfptember.  Above  a  hundred 
ami  tliirty  foreign  spucies  are  cultivati-d  in 
Kiirdens,  where  they  have  run  iuto  duuble- 
flowered  varieties.     [Rock-uoses.J 

hel-i-iin'-thSidv  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  TuliaiUhoid^i 
(q.v.),] 

Zoo/. :  Res'Mnbling  a  sun-flower;  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  Heliantholda. 

helianthold-polypes,  s.pL 
ZooL:  Tlie  Helianthoida  (q.v.). 

"The  helianth'-id'jioli/pi'S,  of  which  the  common 
Bea^anemonea  of  our  coasts  ma,j  serve  as  on  example." 
— ffUt.  Anlnial  liin-jdom,  p,  57. 

hel-i-^-thoid'-a,  «.  pi.  [Pref.  h^ll-;  Gr. 
avQo^  {anthos)  =  u  flower,  and  ei6os  (eidos)  = 
form,  ] 

ZooL:  An  order  of  Polypes,  now  ranked  in 
the  order  Zoantharia,  of  the  class  Aetinozoa, 
called  also  Hexacorolla  (q.v.).    [Zoanthabia.) 

h6l-i-&n'-thuSj  s.  [Gr.  ^Ato?  (helins)  =  the 
sun.  and  Or.  af9o<!  (anthos)  =  a  blossom,  a 
flower;  cf.  also  Lat.  helianthes ;  Or.  ■i]\iav6is 
(heliunthes)  =  a  fabulous  magical  herb.] 

Bot. :  Sunflower,  a  genus  of  Composites, 
tribe  Senecionidae,  sub- tribe  Coreopsideae. 
Ilelianthus  annuus  is  the  Sunflower  (q.v.), 
H.  tuberosits,  the  so-called  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke.   [Artichoke.] 

hel'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat.  helix  ^genit.  helicis),  from 
Gr.  i'Aif  (helix),  (genit,  cAi.ko;)  (helikos)  —  a 
spiral  line,  a  helix.]  Having  many  convolu- 
tions ;  spiral. 

"The  screw  Is  a  kind  of  wedge  multiplied  or  con- 
turned  by  a  htlical  rerolotion  about  a  oyiinder." — 
WilkhLS. 

helical-sprlng,  5.  A  spring  whose  coils 
have  a  gradually  decreasing  diameter,  as  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch.    It  may  lie  in  one 


HELICAL-SPRINQ. 

plane,  like  a  fake  of  rope,  one  layer  of  rope  as 
coiled  up  ;  or  it  may  be  like  the  architectural 
helix  or  the  helix  of  a  shell,  and  assume  a 
conical  form. 

hel'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  helical;  -ly.]  In  a 
helical  or  spiral  manner  ;  spirally. 

hel-i-chrS^-f  e-se,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  ?ielichrys(um) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -e(B.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionidese. 

hel-i-chry'-jum,  s.  [Lat.  heliochrysos ;  Gr. 
^Atdxpfcos  (hcliochrusos)  =  a  kind  of  ever- 
lasting flower ;  pref.  hello-,  and  Gr.  xpuo-oc 
(chntsos)  =  gold.  Named  from  the  radiated 
flower  heads,  often  of  a  golden  hue,  though 
sometimes  also  white,  pink,  or  crimson.] 

Bot. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Heli- 
chryseae  (q.v.).  Helichrysum  onentale,  a  native 
of  Crete  and  Africa,  is  the  Immortelle  of  the 
French. 

he-li9'-i-dsB,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  helix;  Gr.  eAif 
(helix),  genit.  cAckos  (helikos)  =  twisted  ;  as 
subst.,  anything  spiral ;  with  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -ilia;.] 

1.  Zoology:  Land  Snails,  a  family  of  gaster- 
opodous  molluscs,  order  Pulmouifem,  section 
Inoperculata.  The  shell  is  e::temal,  and  in 
general  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire 
animal,  the  aperture  closed  during  liyberna- 
tion  by  an  epiphragra.  The  animal  1i;ls  a  short 
retractile  head,  with  four  retractile  tentacles, 
the  uitper  pair  the  longer,  and  with  eye  specks 
at  the  tips.  More  than  1,000  species  have  been 
described.  They  are  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion. Genera  :  Helix,  Vitrina,  Succinea,  Buli- 
mus,  Achatina,  Pupa,  Cluusilia,  &c.  Forbes 
and  Hanley  enumerate  forty-six  British  species 
of  Helii-idse.    [Helix.] 

2,  Palfxont. :  The  family  came  into  existence 
as  long  ago  as  the  Carboniferous  period,  with 
the  genera  Pupa,  Dawsonella,  and  the  sub- 
genus Zonites.  Then,  after  a  long  interval,  it 
reappears  in  the  Tertiary.     The  gap  has  arisen 


because  land  snails  could  not  occur  largely  at 
fossils  in  strata  chiefly  marine. 

he-li9'-i-form,  a.  (Lat.  }ulix  (genit  hdidt)  = 
a  spiral  line,  and/orTmi  =  form.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  helix  ;  helical,  apiraL 

hel'-i-^in.  «.     [Gr.  ;Aif  (helix)  =  ivy,  and  -in 

(Cfum.)] 

Chem. :  CjsHigO?.  A  glucostde  formed  by 
the  action  nf  very  dilute  nitric  acid  on  salrcin- 
Helicin  crystallizes  in  white  slender  n'eedles, 
which  melt  at  175'.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  helicin  is  converted  by  sodium  amalgam 
iuto  salicin.  Boiled  with'dilute  acids  or  al- 
kalis, it  id  converted  into  glucose  Celi^Og, 
and  salicylic  aldehyde  CgHi-OH-CO'H. 

hel-i-9i'-na,  s.  [Lat.  helix,  helicis  [HeliiJ  ; 
Gr.  eAi'jcTj  (helike)  —  winding,  twisting,  as  of  a 
shell-snail  ;  neut  jd.  adj.  suff.  -ina.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Cyclostomidae.  The  sliell  is  glolKise, 
depressed,  or  keeled,  with  a  nearly  square  or 
semilunar  aperture,  having  a  shelly  or  mem- 
branous operculum  ;  animal  with  long  slender 
pointed  tentacles.  Known  recent  species  162, 
from  the  West  Indies,  the  Pacific,  Ac.  Not 
yet  found  fossiL 

hel'-i-9me,  a.  [Gr.  eAtf  (helix);  as  sabst.  = 
the  tendril  of  the  vine  or  that  of  i\'y ;  and 
suff.  -ine.]  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling  a 
tendril.  Not  conlined  to  botanical  descrip- 
tions ;  for  in  anatomy  there  are  helicine  arteries. 

t  her-i-cite,5.  [Lat.  helix(eeQit  helicis);  suff, 
-ite,] 
Palmont. :  A  fossil  snail  of  the  genna  Helix. 

her-i-cS-griph,  e.  [Gr.  tAtf  (helix),  genit. 
cAtKos  (/t«^7.:os)=a8piral  linc.and -ypdi^w  (3/ apTioj 
=  to  write,  to  di-aw.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
scribing helices.  A  small  wheel  rotates  on. 
tlie  screw  shaft  and  revolves  around  the  fixed 
point,  moving  towards  or  from  the  said  centre, 
according  to  the  direction  of  its  revolution  ; 
a  pencil  describing  a  helix.  The  distances 
between  the  intersections  of  an  ordinate  with 
the  spiral  are  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

hel-i-co-gyr'-ate  (yr  as  ir),  a.  [Gr.  eAt^ 
(helix),  genit.  IAikos  (helikos)  [Helix],  and 
Eng.  gyrate  (q.v.).} 

Bot. :  Having  a  ring  or  gyms  carried  ob- 
liquely round  it.  Example,  the  spore-cases  of 
Trichomanes. 

hel'-i-cold,  a.  &  s.  _  [Gr.  eAiicto*!)^  (helikodesX 
eAiKoct5>j5  (heWcoeides)  =  of  winding  form  ;  lAtfe 
(helix)  [Helix],  and  elSos  (eidos)  =  form.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Spirally  curved  ;  curved  lika 
the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell ;  spiral. 

2.  Bot. :  Twisted  like  a  snail-shelL  Tha 
term  is  used  specially  when  the  cyme  of 
a  monocotyledonous  plant  has  its  flowers 
aiTayed  in  succession  in  a  spiral  form  around 
a  pseudothallus  or  axis  of  one-peduncled 
cymes  or  sarmentidia,  formed  by  a  series  of 
successive  peduncles  fitted  into  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  they  seem  to  form  but  one 
and  the  same  stalk.  Example,  Hemerocallia 
/ulva.     (Lindley.) 

B,  As  subst. :  A  curved  surface  generated 
by  a  right  line  in  such  motion  about  a  fixed 
right  line  that  every  point  in  the  former  shall 
move  uniformly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter, 
preserving  a  uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 

helicoid  parabola*  5. 

Geom. :  A  curve  arising  from  the  supposition 
that  the  common  or  Apollonian  parabola  is 
bent  or  twisted  till  the  axis  comes  into  tha 
X>eiiphery  of  a  circle,  the  ordinat+;s  still  re- 
taining their  places  and  jierpendicular  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  circle,  all  these  lines 
remaining  iu  the  same  plane. 
hel-i-coid'-al,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.  helicoid;  -oJ.] 
The  same  as 'Helicoid,  a.  (q.v.). 

"The  iormntiou  of  the  right  and  left-handed  A«t^ 
txddai  cry^tAla."— Brit.  Auoc  Jiep.  (18S3),  p.  405- 

Hel'-i-con,  s.    [Gr.] 

1,  Geoj.  :  A  mountain  in  Bceotia,  in  Greece, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  saered  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Ou  it  were  situated  the  fountains 
Hijtpocrene  and  Aganippe,  the  supposed  grand 
sources  of  poetic  inspiration, 

2.  Miisic :  A  form  of  wind-instrument  of 
metal,  resembling  a  French-bom,  but  having 
keys  and  \  alves.  They  are  made  en  suite,  that 
is,  of  various  sizes  and  compass. 


&te.  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  p5t^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  miite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    es.  oa  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 
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hel-I-o6'-ne-SB,  «.  ;)i.    [Lat  hdicoMa) ;  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suir.  -eiB.J 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Musnceae,  Imving  .sniit.iry 
seeds,  and  the  fruit  a  cayisule  biu-atingtlirougli 
the  partitions.    [Hjiliconia.] 

hel-i-oo-ni-a,  s.     [Lat.  Hdiam  (q.v.),  and 
fein.  siug.  adj.  suff.  -ia.] 

1.  IM.  :  The  typical  geniLS  of  the  tribe  Heli- 
conese (q.v.).  The  rocit  of  Helianiia  jisitta- 
conm,  and  that  of  H.  Uihai,  are  eaten  in  the 
"West  Indie.s.  H.  Marim  Ale^androvna;  a 
Gn-Jiada  species,  named  after  the  Empress  of 
Eussia,  produces  a  fibre  of  economic  value. 

2.  lintom. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  the  tvpic.il 
one  of  the  sub-family  Helieonmie,  or  the  family 
HelieonidiB  (q.v.).  It  occurs  in  tropical 
America. 

Iiel-i-c6n'-l-an,  a.  [Eng.  Helicon;  -ian.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Helicon. 

liel-l-c6n'-l-d8B,  hel-J-c6'-ni-i,  s.  pi.  [Lat. 

Af(fcore(ia)(q.v.),  and  fem.pl.  adj.  sulf.  -ulce, 
or  masc.  -ii.J 

Entom. :  A  family  of  butterflies.  They  are 
not  eaten  by  birds  or  by  monkeys. 

hel-I-co-ste'-ga,  s.  (Gr.  lAif  helix  (genit. 
eAi«o!  {hi'likos)  (Helix)  ;  and  Gr.  oreyr)  {steiji) 
=  a  roofed  place,  a  room.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  Helicostegidae 
(q.v.). 

hel-i-co-steg'-i-dss, .'.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat  Mica- 
steriia):  Lat.  .jm.  pi.  iidj.  suff.  -iike.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rhi;!opoda,  order  Poly- 
thalamia,  with  spirally  arranged  cliambcrs, 
like  minute  ceplialopods,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  not  at  all  akin. 

hel-l-co-tre'-m^  s.  (Gr.  l\i^ (heliix),  genit. 
iAiKK  (htlihas)  [Heli.x],  and  Gr.  Tpijuo  (trimi) 
=  that  which  is  pierced,  a  hole.] 

Anat. :  A  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of 
the  cochlea  in  the  ear 

lie-Uc-ter'-e-ra,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Micteri^es); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -ece.] 

Bot.  :  A  tl'ibe  of  Sterculiads.  The  leaves  are 
simple  and  the  flowers  perfect. 

llel-ic'-ter-es,  s.  [Gr.  eAucr^p  (hclUter)  = 
anything  twisted :  an  armlet,  an  earring-. 
Named  from  the  screw-like  appeaiance  which 
the  five  twisted  carpels  of  the  fruit  present.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hdic- 
fcr«rt?(q.v.).  Helictercs  Jsora  is  known  to  Anglo- 
Indians  as  twisted  stick,  twisted  horn,  or 
twisty.  A  decoction  of  tiio  root  of  Helictercs 
Scmirolha  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  remedy  for 
venereal  complaints. 

hel-io'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  jjArj  (hclt)  =  solar  heat,  and 
ucns  (iktij)  =  a  weasel  or  ferret    (Agassi^.)'] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Mustelida;.  Two  species 
are  known,  Helictis  moschata^  from  Cl^ina,  and 
H.  nepalensis^  from  Neiiaul. 

•  bel'-ing,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  Ule  -  to  cover,  to 
conceal.]  Th.it  which  covers ;  specif.,  the 
roofing  of  a  building. 
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hS-li-o-,  pre/.    [Heli-.] 

he-li  6  9en'-tric,  he-li-o-^en-tric-al,  a. 

[Pref.  helio;  and  Eng.  centric  (q.v.).] 

Aslron. :  Having  the  point  of  obsen-ation  in 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  as  distinguished  from 
geocentric  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  When 
we  speak  of  the  heliocentric  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  objects,  we  suppose  the  spectator 
situated  in  the  sun,  and  referring  them  by 
circles  perpendicular  to  the  |i|ane  of  the 
ecliptic  to  the  great  circle  m.irked  out  in  the 
heavens  by  the  infinite  prolongation  of  that 
plane.  The  heliocentric  latitude  of  the  earfli 
is  always  0,  and  its  heliocentric  longitude 
always  equal  to  the  sun's  geocentric  longitude 
added  to  180°.  The  heliocentric  equinoxes  and 
solstices  are  the  same  as  the  geocentric  ones 
reversely  named.  The  difference  between 
the  heliocentric  and  geocentric  places  of  a 
planet  is  the  !«ime  as  its  jiarallax  (q.v.). 
(Herschel:  Astron.,  §  S72,  373,  501.) 

lle'-ll-o-ohrome,  s.    [Gr.  jj^ioi  (hllios)  =  the 
sun,  and  xpiofta  {chroma)  =  colour.] 

Photog. :  The  name  given  by  Niipce  de  St. 
Victor  to  the  products  of  his  jirocess  for 
photographing  in  the  natural  colours  ;  a  pho- 
tograph in  colours. 


he^U-o-chrom'-io,   o.     [Eng.  heliocliromie) ; 
-ic.j    Of  or  jiertaining  to  heliochromy. 

he-li-o-chro'-mo-type,  s.  (Eng.  helio- 
chrome ;  o  connective  ;  and  Eng.  type.] 

riiotog. :  A  sun-picture  in  the  natural  co- 
lours ;  longdesired,  and  partially  obtained,  but 
always  fugitive,  so  far, 

he-U-och'-ro-mj?,  s.  [Eng.  lielioehrom(e);  -y.] 
l-'lwtog. :  The  art  or  process  of  producing 
coloured  photographs. 

he'-li-d-graph,  «.  [Gr.  tJAios  (hiUos)  -  the 
sun,  and  ypd^io  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  draw.] 

1.  An  instrument  constructed  by  De  la  Rue 
for  obtaining  photographs  of  the  sun. 

2.  An  apjiaratus  invented  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Mance  for  telegra]jhing  by  means  of  the  sun's 
rays.  It  is  composed  of  a  cu-cular  mirror, 
vaiying  in  diameter  for  field  or  fixed  opera- 
tions. Tliis  mirror  revolves  on  a  horizontal 
axis,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  required  angle  of 
incidence  with  the  sun  by  a  telescopic  rod. 
and  the  rays  can  be  directed  to  any  point 
with  the  utmost  precision.  The  Morse  system 
of  dashes  .ind  dots  is  adopted,  and  the  signals 
can  be  read  in  ordinary  weather,  without  the 
aid  of  field-glasses,  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles. 
(.Voyle.) 

3.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography  ;  a  photo- 
graph, i^  .»  .    f 

he-li-og'-rapli-er,  ,.  One  who  uses  the 
heliograph ;  uue  who  is  conversant  with  the 
art  of  heliography. 

he-li-o-gra,ph'-ic,  he-li-6-graph'-if-^5al, 

a.  (Eng.  heliograph:  -ic;  -iaiL]  Of  or  Jier- 
taining to  heliography  ;  taken  by  the  process 
of  heliography. 

he-U-og'-ra-phS^,  s.  [Eng.  heliograph;  -?/.] 
The  process  of  taking  pictures  on  a  prepared 
surface  by  means  of  the  sun  and  the  camera 
obscura  ;  photography. 

*  he-li-ol'-a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  ^Aiot  (helios)  =  the 
sun,  and  Aarpevw  (latre^w)  =  to  worship.]  One 
who  worships  the  sun. 

*  he-li-ol'-a-trjr,  s.  [Gr.  ^Aio?  (haiios)  =  the 
sun,  and  Karptia.  (Uitreia)  =  worship.]  Sun- 
worship  (q.v.). 

he'-li-6-lite,  s.  [Pref.  helio- (q.v.);  and  Gr. 
At'Sos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Mill. :  Sunstone,  avanturine  felspar,  partly 
ortliodase,  partly  albite,  oroligoclase.  (Dana.) 

he-li-6-li'-te§,  s.    [Heliolite.] 

Palwont. :  A  fossil  Alcyonarian,  family 
Helioporidie.  Several  species  are  found  in  tiie 
Weulock  limestone  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

he-Il-om'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  ^lefio- (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  fierpov  (metron)  =  a  measui'e.] 

L  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  sun.  The  ol>ject-gIass 
of  a  telescope  is  made  in  halves,  set  in  separate 
brass  frames  which  slide  laterally  on  each 
other,  the  motion  being  produced  and  mea- 
sured by  a  screw.  Each  half  makes  its  own 
image.  These  may  be  brought  near,  or  nia<le 
to  separate  by  the  movement  of  the  screw. 
The  heliometer  is  a  form  of  micrometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  solar 
time  in  all  latitudes,  and  for  ascertaining  the 
latitude  when  the  apparatus  is  set  at  noon 
according  to  the  date.  Also  for  ascertaining 
the  date  and  length  of  day,  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, other  conditions  being  established.  Also, 
the  differences  of  time  between  two  places, 
the  (losition  of  the  eart-h's  axis  in  relation  to 
the  level  at  the  point  of  observation,  &c. 

he-li-oph'-i-la,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr. 
^lAcw  \ph\h:6)  =  to  love.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Diple- 
colobefe.  The  species  are  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

he-U-o-phil'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
heliophil(a)  ;  Lat.  fem.  ]il.  adj.  sutf.  -idct.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  cruciferous  plants,  tribe 
Diplecolobeee. 

he-lio-por'-a, .«    [Pref.  helio- ;  and  Gr.  mipos 

(27oros)  =  a  passage,  a  pore.] 

PnlfPont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helioporidfe  (q.v.).  Found  in  the  Silurian 
and  in  the  Devonian  rocks. 


he-li-6-p6r'-l-d»B,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  heliopmia.): 
Lat.  icui.  pi.  arlj.  suff.  -ida.] 

Zml.:  A  family  of  Alcyonarian  comis, 
founded  by  Mosi-lcy.  The  genera  liave  a  well- 
devclojied  sclerodermic  coiallum,  composed 
of  fjibulate  tubes  of  two  sides,  the  larger  fur- 
nished with  rudimentary  septal  laminaj. 
(Mcliolson.) 

lie-U-6p-sid'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hell- 
opsis  (genit.  heUoi>3idis) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -««.]  "^        ' 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe 
Scnicionideie. 

he  li-6p'-sls,  s.     [Pref.  hell-,  and  Gr.  5ii« 

(opsis)  ~  ai>pearance.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Heliopsidete.  The  only  known  species  is 
Hellnpsis  icmjis,  an  American  plant  live  or  six 
feet  high  with  yellow  flowers. 

he-li-6r-ni'-n8B,  s.pl.  (Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
lieliorn(U) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. -inffi.j 

Omith. :  A  sub-familyof  CoIvmbida!(DiversX 
established  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  for  some  birds 
akin  to  the  Grebes,  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

lie-ll-or'-nifs,  «.  [Pref.  heli-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 
opfis  (ornis)  =  a  bird.] 

Omith. :  Coot-grebe,  Fin-foot,  a  genus  of 
Colymbidw,  with  a  more  developed  tail  and 
sharper  claws  tlian  in  Colymbus  and  Podiceps. 
Localities,  Africa  and  South  America. 

he'-li-o-sc6pe,  s.     [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.),  and  Gr. 

o-KoWw  (skopco)  =  to  look  at.] 

L  Gen.  :  An  instrument  for  viewing  the 
sun.  Stained  glass  is  a  simple  helioscope. 
If  red  it  is  unsuitable,  for  that  colour  trans- 
mite  the  rays  of  heat  in  suflicient  intensity  to 
injure  the  eye.  Green,  violet,  and  dull  brown 
(smoke)  are  the  colours  most  frequently  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

2.  Spec. :  A  form  of  reflecting  telescope  for 
viewing  the  sun.  It  has  the  object  mirror 
in  the  form  of  a  double  concave  lens,  with 
the  anterior  surface  worked  into  a  paraboloid 
of  the  proiier  focal  length.  (Herscliel  :  Astron., 
§  204,  &o.) 

he-li-6-scop'-io,  a.  (Eng.  hetioscop(e)  ;  -w.J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  helioscope. 

he-li-o'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  tjAioitis  (hi^liosis)  =  ex- 
posing to  the  sun  ;  ^Aidojutat  (helioomai)  =  to 
be  sunstruck  ;  i7Atow  (heliao)  ~  to  warm  in 
the  sun  ;  jjAioq  (helins)  =  the  sun.] 

Bot. :  Spots  produced  upon  leaves  by  con- 
centration of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  them 
by  inequalities  of  the  glass  in  conservatories 
or  other  causes. 

he'-li-O-St&t,  s.  [Pref.  helio-,  and  Gr.  <rTar6^ 
(states)  =  placed,  fixed  ;  from  IVrTjui  (histemi) 
=  to  cause  to  stand.] 

1,  A  mirror  provided  with  a  clockwork 
motion,  so  adjusted  as  to  make  it  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun,  which,  therefore,  till  the 
day  departs,  continues  to  he  reflected  from 
its  face. 

2.  An  instrument  invented  by  Gauss,  in 
1S'21,  by  means  of  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
can  be  flashed  to  great  distances.  It  consists 
of  an  adjustable  mirror  or  reflector,  worked 
in  connection  with  a  combination  of  tele, 
scopes,  and  is  now  used  in  all  trigonometrical 
surveys.  By  its  aid  triangles,  with  sides  over 
one  hundred  miles  in  length,  can  be  measured. 
Drummond's  heliostat,  in  use  in  this  country, 
consists  of  an  equatorial,  revolving  on  its 
polar  axis,  so  tli.it  the  sun,  when  once  accu- 
rately in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  continues 
steadily  fixed  there. 

he-li-o-spher'-ic-al,  a.  fPref.  hetio-,  and 
Eng.  splierical  (q.v.).]    Round  as  the  sun. 

he-li-o'-thi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hdlothi(is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee. 

Enltym. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Noctuina. 
Tlie  antennie  are  not  pectinated,  the  thorax 
short,  the  abdomen  smooth,  the  flight  often 
diurnal ;  larva  cylindrical,  feeding  exposed  on 
flowei-s  or  leaves.  Ten  British  species,  in 
eluding  the  Pease-blossom  and  the  Undcr- 
mngs.    (Stainton.) 

be-li-o'-this,  s.     [Pref.  heliO;  and  Gr.  iSia 
(otheo)  =  to  thrust,  to  burst  forth.] 
Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  &mily 


boil,  bo^;  poiit,  J<SwI;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     -in& 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  ahiin ;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  'b^l,  dpi. 
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heliotropacesB— hellebore 


Heliothidai.  All  the  species  fly  by  day.  Helio- 
(ftw  Hwrt/inafa  is  tlie  Bordered  Sallow,  a  wliitish 
ocbreous  moth,  bordered  behind  with  piiriile. 

he-U-o-tro-pa'-ye-a,  s.  j>^-  [Lat.  heiu>- 
trop(ium);  Lat,  f.;ui  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acete.J 

Bot.:  An  order  of  plants  generally  reduced 
to  a  tribe  of  Ehretiacese,  and  called  HeliO' 
tropese  (q.v.). 

fae'-li'O-trdpe,  s.  [Gr.  ijAtos  (helios)  =  the 
sun,  and  rpomj  (trope)  =  a  turning;  TpeVw 
(trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

1.  Astron. :  An  instrument  for  showing  at 
a  I'lace  when  the  sun  arrives  at  his  farthest 
point  north  or  south  of  the  equator  aa  seen  at 
that  place. 

2.  Optics  :  A  helioatat  (q.v.). 

3.  Pliotog.:  An  instrument  used  to  illu- 
minate negatives  in  the  solar-camera  in  making 
enlarged  pictures. 

4.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Heliotropium  (q.v.). 
The  species  are  mostly  tropical  or  sub-tropical ; 
a  few,  however,  reach  Europe.  The  leaves  of 
Heliotropium  europaniui,  the  cummon  or  Euro- 
pean Heliotrope,  were  formerly  uaed  to  cleanse 
■ulcers  and  to  allay  iiiHamniation.  Some  of 
the  species  are  sweet-scented,  and  are  culti- 
vated iu  gardens,  one,  the  Peruvian  Heliotrope 
(//.  peruviamnn),  having  a  peculiarlyagreeable 
odour,  is  frequently  called  cherry-pie.  This 
is  the  species  to  which  the  name  heliotrope  is 
popularly  applied.     [Heliotropium.] 

5.  Min.  :  A  cryptncrystalline  variety  of 
quartz,  generally  deep  green,  with  yellow  or 
blood-red  spots.    [Bloodstone,] 

^  Winter  heliotrope : 
Bot.  :  Nardosmia  fragrans. 

he-li-o-trd'-pe-a9,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  helwtro- 
p(ium);  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  sulT.  -accce.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Ehretiaceae,  having  the 
seeds  \vithout  albumen. 

he-U-o-trop'-ic,    he-li-o-trop'-ic-al,  a. 

[Lat.  heliotro}X.isTn) ;  Eng.,  &c.  sutf.  -ic,  -ical.] 
Bot.  :  Tending  to  turn  to  tlie  sun ;  pertain- 
ing to  or  manifesting  heliotropism  (q.v.). 

he-li-Ot'-ro-pijm,  s.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.) ;  Gr. 
rpoTTO?  (tropos)  —  a  turn  ;  Tpojr6a>  (tropoo)  =  to 
make  to  turn  ;  and  Eiig.  suff.  -ism.] 

Bot. :  IMovement  of  leaves  or  flowers  towards 
the  sun,  as  the  turning  of  plants  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  house  towards  the  sunlight,  or  the 
tendency  of  the  helianthus  to  follow  the 
luminary  with  its  great  flowers. 

he-li-o-tro'-pi-iim,  s.     [Heliotrope.] 

Bot. :  Heliotrope,  Turnsole,  the  typical'genus 
of  the  tribe  Heliotropes  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
herbs  or  undor-shrubs.  with  one-sided  racemes 
of  white  or  yellow  flowers,  with  circinate 
vernation,  followed  by  four  nuts  or  drupes 
with  thin  pericarps.     [Heliotrope.] 

hc'-li-6-type»  s.  [Gr.  tJAios  (MUos)  =  the  sun, 
and  Ec^  type] 

I'hotography : 

1.  A  methofl  of  printing  from  a  gelatine 
surface  hardened  with  alum,  in  the  .same  way 
as  from  a  lithographic  stone.  It  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  gelatine,  impregnated  with 
an  alkaline  bi-chromate,  wlien  exposed  to 
light,  loses  its  power  of  absorbing  water.  A 
warm  solution  of  gelatine  containing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  bi-chromate  of  potash,  is  poured 
upon  a  waxed  glass-plate,  levelled,  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.  These  operations  must  be 
performed  in  a  room  illuminated  by  a  non- 
actinic  light  only.  The  film  is  then  stripped 
from  the  glass,  exposed  to  day-light  under  a 
reversed  pliotogi-aphic  negative,  and  then 
fastened  to  a  metal  plate.  After  washing 
away  the  superfluous  chemicals,  it  is  rolled 
with  ordinary  lithographic  ink,  which  adheres 
to  the  gelatine  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
amount  of  change  produced  by  the  light,  and 
the  consequent  absorption  of  the  vvater  by 
the  film.  It  is  then  ready  for  printing  in  an 
ordinary  lithographic  press.    [LrrnooRAPHY.] 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  such  a  process. 

he-li-6-ty-p6g'-ra-pli3^,  s.  [Gr.  i\\to<: 
(Mlios)  =  the  sun,  and  Eng.  typography  {q.v. ).^ 
The  process  of  producing  heliotypes  at  an 
ordinary  lithographic  press. 

lie-li-d-zd'-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  helio-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  ^a  (rott),  pi.  of  ^Ciov  (roon)  —  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 


Zool.:  A  tribe  or  family  of  Radiolaria,  pos- 
sessing a  contractile  vesicle,  but  having  no 
central  capsule.  The  body  is  naked  or  sili- 
ceous. Mostly  Inhabitants  of  fresh  water. 
Example,  the  Sun  auimalcule. 

*  hellse,  s.    [Elvsium.] 

*  hel-i-spher'-ic,  *  hel-i-Bpher'-ic-g.l,  a. 

\La.t.  helix  =  a.  spiral   line,   and  Eng.  Sj/lieriCy 
spheriail.l    («ee  e-vti-a.-t.) 

"  the  hrlUjihrrlc'il  line  la  tlie  rhomb  Une  111  naviga- 
tion, aiiil  1b  bo  aiUetl  because  on  the  glolw  it  wiinJs 
rouiiil  tlie  globe  aplniUy,  auO  still  coiiit»  nearer  au<X 
nearer  to  it,  but  cauuot  terminate  In  lU"— Z/urrit 

he'-li-um,  «.    [Gr.  ^Xio?  (helios)  =  the  sun.] 
Chnn. :    A    Jiypothetical    elementary   eub- 
stance  discovered  by  the  spectroscope  in  the 
solar  prominences. 

he'-lix  (pi.  hel'-i-^ei),  $.    [Lat,  from  Gr. 

t\i.$  (helio:)  ;  Vr.  hHice] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  curve  generated  by  wind- 
ing a  line  aruuud  in  a  coil  of  gradually  in- 
creasing radius,  and  maintaining  the  same 
plane,  or  by  winding  the  line  ou  a  cone  on 
which  it  ascends  in  winding.  The  fiat  watch- 
spring,  and  the  fakes  of  rope  iu  a  tier  are  in- 
stances of  tlie  flat  helix. 

"Find  futj  true  hicliuatlon  of  the  screw,  together 
with  the  qimiitlty  o(  water  which  every  Mlix  does 
coiitAm." —Wilkitu. 
IL  Technically  ; 

1.  Anat. :  A  prominentand  incurved  margin 
surrounding  the  thinner  and  larger  portion  of 
the  pinna  in  the  ear. 

2.  Arch. :  The  small  volute  under  the  abacus 
of  a  Corinthian  column.  Of  these  there  are 
in  every  perfect  capital  sixteen :  two  at  each 
angle,  and  two  meeting  uiider  the  middle  of 
each  face  of  the  abacus. 

3.  Geom. :  A  curve,  the  tangents  to  which 
make,  with  the  horizoutal  plane,  a  constant 
angle.  The  edge  of  the  path  of  a  screw  is  a 
helix,  as  is  also  the  path  described  by  any 
point  of  the  surface  of  the  thread  when  moved 
iu  the  nut. 

4.  Zool. ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  mol- 
luscous family  Helicidse  (q.v.).  About  1,600 
recent  species  are  known,  and  200  fossil,  the 
latter  from  the  Eocene  onward.  Recent  species 
are  found  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  The 
type  is  Helix  ponmt iu,  the  Romansnail.  There 
are  many  sub-genera  of  Helix.     [S.nail.] 

^  Snails  are  abundant  iu  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  dwelling  under  stones  and  logs 
in  d;imp  situations,  and  varying  considerably 
in  the  forms  of  their  shells,  though  very  similar 
in  habit  a-s  herbivoruus,  air-breathing  mollusks,' 
The  family  is  characterized  by  an  ample  exter- 
nal shell,  into  which  the  animal  can  retract 
itself  entirely,  and  by  the  possession  of  four 
tentacles,  upon  the  eummits  of  the  longest  of 
which  the  eyes  are  situated.  The  Slugs,  or 
Limacidie,  have  only  a  small,  rudimentary 
shell,  concealed  within  their  mantle. 

hell*  *helle,  s.  [A.S.  hel,  helU;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  hel;  Icel,  hel;  Dan.  helvede;  Sw.  helvete 
(from  A.S.  helle-wite  =  hell  torment);  Ger. 
kdile ;  Goth,  halja ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hella,  from  the 
same  root  as  A.S.  helan;  Ger.  hehlen  =  to  hide.} 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II, 

2.  Wicked  spirits,  the  infernal  powers. 

"  In  despite  o(  the  devils  and  heil.  have  through  the 
very  midst  of  you '."—Shakcsp.  :  2  Henry  \'I.,  Iv.  8. 

3.  The  place  to  which  those  who  are  caught 
in  some  games  are  taken. 

"The  two  that  in  \  jld-place,  heU  called,  were. 
Must  strive  witli  waiting  foot  and  watching  eye. 
To  catch  of  them."  Sidney. 

4.  The  name  gfven  by  some  workmen  to 
a  place  into  which  refuse,  as  of  cloth  or 
broken  type,  is  thrown. 

"  In  Covent-garden  did  a  taylor  dwell. 
Who  might  deserve  a  place  iu  his  own  hell,' 

King:  Art  of  Cookery, 

*  5.  A  place  under  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
where  the  king's  debtors  were  coulined. 

6.  A  ganibling-house. 

7.  A  place  of  extreme  misery,  pain,  or 
suffering. 

'  ■  Tlte  prlsona  were  hells  on  earth,  seminariea  of  every 
crime  and  of  every  disease." — Macauiay :  BUI.  £ng., 
ch.  iii. 

8.  Torment,  torture. 

"  within  him  hell^ 
He  hriuga,  and  round  iibnut  hiui." 

JJiltoit:  P.  Z...  Iv.  20. 

II.  ReUgions : 

1.    Ethnic:  "Hell,"  as  a  place  of  punish- 


ment, is  found,  with  moreorieaadistinctneflB, 
in  nearly  all  ethnic  forms  of  rellgtoiis,  the 
jirecise  nature  of  the  puulshmeut  varying 
widely,  Tliree  definite  stages  in  the  concept 
of  hell  may  Ijo  traced  :  (i)a  vague  notion  of  a 
future  life,  to  be  spent  in  misery,  with  little 
or  no  Idea  of  mural  retribution ;  (2)  it  ratika 
as  a  place  of  torment  for  those  who  have 
offended  the  gods,  but  ia  conceived  as  limited 
in  duration  ;  and  (-i)  it  becomes  an  Important 
fa<;tor  in  the  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, a  place  where  evil  deeds  done  In  ttiis 
life  are  rigorously  punished,  Tylor  (Privi 
Cnlt.,  IL  103)  says  lliat  the  Idea  of  a  fiery 
abyss  is  so  seldom  recognised  among  the  lower 
races  that  the  few  cases  in  which  It  does  occur 
lie  open  to  a  suspicion  of  not  being  purely 
native. 

^  For  the  classic  conception  of  the  plaoo 
of  woe,  see  Tartarus. 

2.  Judaism  £  Christianity: 

(1)  In  the  Old  Testament  used  clilefly  for 
Hades  (q.v.),  as  in  Psalm  xviiL  5,  cxvL  8, 
cxxxix.  S,  Prov.  v.  5,  Isa.  xiv.  fi ;  Hab.  ii.  5. 
More  larely  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense,  as  in  Acta  ii.  31  with  referenc* 
to  Psalm  xvi.  10,  and  apparently  in  Rev.  i.  18» 
vi.  8,  XX.  13,  14,  though  the  language  is  mostly 
figurative.  In  the  Apostles'  Creed  theartifla 
"  He  descended  into  hell "  means  into  Hades. 
This  sense  of  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  ex- 
cejit  in  old  formulas  or  other  archaio 
wiitiugs. 

(2)  Tlie  place  of  woe.  This  Is  the  common 
New  Testament  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  the 
rendering  of  Gr.  reeVva  (Geenna)  [Gehenna,) 
Of  those  cast  into  it  Jesus  says,  "Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched  " 
(Mark  ix.  44. 4(i-48),  the  language  being  adapted 
from  Isa,  Ixvi.  24.  This  lire  is  said  to  be 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  tu» 
angels  (Matt.  xxv.  41.). 

%  Obvious  compounds :  Hell-black,  htU- 
horn,  hell-bred,  liell-doomed^  &c. 

hell-bender,  s.     A  name  given  to  th« 
large  North  American  Salamander  (q.v.). 
hell -brewed,    a.      Prepared    In   helL 

(Milton.) 

*  hell-broth,  «.  A  magical  composition 
for  infernal  purposes, 

"  Like  a  heUJfroth  boll  and  bubble." 

ahaketp. :  Macbeth^  Ir,  L 

*  hell-cat,  8,    A  witch,  a  hag. 

*  hell-govcmed,  a.  Directed  by  helL 
(Shakesj). :  Ridcard  III.,  i.  2.) 

*  hell-hag,  «.  A  hag  of  hell ;  a  mis- 
chievous, wieked  woman. 

'  hell-hated,  a.  Abhorred  or  detested 
Hke  hell. 

"  With  the  heU'hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heATt.' 
Shaketp.  :  Lear,  t,  & 

*  hell -haunted,  a.  Haunted  by  the 
devil  or  evil  spirits. 

*  hell-hound,  s. 

L  A  hound  of  hell. 

"  A  cry  of  hell-houndt  aever-ccaslDg  hart" 

Milton:  P.  L..\LaL 

2.  An  agent  of  hell ;  an  imp.  (Often  used 
as  a  term  of  abuse.) 

"  Turn,  heil-hound.  torn." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth.  V.  7. 

*  hell-kite,  s.  A  person  of  extreme  or 
hellish  cruelty  or  disposition. 

"  Did  yoo  Bay.  all  r    Ohell-kUe/    All?" 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  iT,  & 

*hell,i'.(.     [Hele.]    To  hide,  to  cover. 

"  Fire  devoure  the  asre.  and  hell  them  quighL" 
Speruer:  F.  ^.,  1\ .  X.  Sk 

hel-la-do-ther'-i-iim,    s.      [Gr.  'EXXac 

(Hellas),  genit.  'EAAaSos  (Helladcs)  =  Greece, 
and  Oripiov  (therioti)  =  a  wild  animal.  ] 

PalceoJit. :  A  genus  of  Camelopardalida 
(Girafl'es),  found  in  the  Upper  Sliocene  of 
Attica,  of  India,  and  perhaps  in  that  of  Franca 

*  hel-la-nod'-ic,  s.  [Gr.  'EAAovoSi'icou  (Hellor- 
nodikdi)  =  the  nine  chief  judges  at  the  Olympic 
games  :  'EAA^f  (Helle7i)  —  a.  Greek,  and  Sik^ 
(dike)  =  law,  judgment.] 

Greek  Antiq, :  A  judge  or  umpire  in  game* 
or  contests  of  skill. 

hel'-le-bore,  s.  [Lat.  helhhorus,  hellehorum; 
Gr.  e\Ac^opo5  (lielleboros),  eAXe'^opos  (elleboros) 
~  hellebore  ;  various  plants,  all  poisonous, 
but  used  as  remedies  in  mental  diseases,  and 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  sou ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    se,  ce  ^  o ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw 
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specially,  it  is  bilii-vfl,  Hellebortts  orievtali-s 
n.(2)].  The  seroTiJ  element  in  Gr.  eAAe^opo? 
Qielleboros)  is  probably  fiopd  (Jiora)  =  food  ;  tlie 
first  is  uncertoin.] 

1.  Botany : 

(1)  The  genus  Helleborus  (q.v.), 

(2)  The  genus  Veratrura,  one  of  the  Melan- 
thacese. 

2.  Pluir. :  I'eratrivLridis  radix.  Green '£lc\\c- 
bore  root.  The  dried  rhizome  of  Verafrtim 
viriile,  growing  iu  swampy  districts  of  tlie 
United  States.  It  has  a  }ieculiar  acrid  taste. 
It  is  used  to  control  the  vascular  system  in 
cases  of  rliouniatic;  gout.  It  causes  depres- 
sion and  slowness  of  the  pulse. 

U  The  Black  Hellebore  of  the  ancients  was 
Eellebonis officimUU,  the  modem  one,  H.  niger. 
£Christma3-rose.]  It  is  reputed  to  be  a 
drastic  pur<i;!itive.  In  human  medicine  its 
employment  is  neariy  obsolete,  but  the  drug 
is  still  imported  from  Germany,  and  used  as  a 
cattle  medicine.  Stinking  Hellebore  is  H. 
fmtldus  ;  American  Wiiite  or  Swamp  Hellebore 
is  Vcratnim  viride;  False  Hellebore,  the  genus 
Veratrum  ;  White  Hellebore,  V.  album;  and 
"Winter  Hellebore,  Eranthus  hyeinalifi.  [Hel- 
leborus.] White  Hellebore  is  used  by  gar- 
deners to  destroy  the  gooseberry  caterpillar 
and  other  insects. 

hel-le-b6r'-e-88,  s.  pi.  (Lat.  heUebor(us); 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ea;.] 

Dot. :  A  tribe  of  Ranunculacese.  The  calyx 
is  imbricated  in  testivation  ;  tlie  fruit  con- 
sists of  many-seeded  follicles.  Genera  repre- 
sented in  Britain  :  Caltha,  Trollius,  Hellebo- 
rus, Eranthis,  Aquilegia,  Delphinium,  and 
Aconitum  (q.v.). 

hel'-le-bor-ine,  5.    fEng.  helkbor(e);  -i7ie.] 

1.  Bot.  :  The  orchidaceous  genus  Epipactis. 

2.  Chem. :  An  azotised  body  obtained  from 
the  root  of  Helleborus  hiemalis  by  exhausting 
it  with  alcohol,  diluting  the  extract  with 
water,  which  precipitates  a  resin,  and  concen- 
trating the  filtered  liquid.  Helleborine  forms 
colourless  crystals,  with  a  harsh  bitter  taste, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more  so  iu  ether. 

•  hel'-le-bor-ijO,  v.  t.  [Eng.  hdkbor{e) ;  -ise.] 
To  treat  or  dose  with  hellebore,  as  for  mad- 
ness. 

•hel'-le-bor-i^m,  s.  (Eng. /ieWe6or(c);  -ismJ] 
A  medical  preparation  of  hellebore. 

"  In  vniu  should  the  physician  attempt,  with  all  hia 
medicines  and  heUebonsmt,  the  cure  of  tliose  that  are 
Bick  with  lo\c/'~ Fer^and  :  Love  Melancholy  (1640), 
p.  169. 

hel-leb'-or-iis,  s.    [Hellebore.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  ranuncula- 
ceous  tribe  Helleboreae  (q.v.).  Sepals  five, 
large,  petaloid,orimbricate,  persistent;  petals 
small,  tubular,  two-lipped;  stamens  nume- 
rous ;  follicles  few  or  many,  dehiscing  above  ; 
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HELLEBORUS   OFFICINALIS. 
1.  Fl&nt  Id  Flower.    8.  Plant  Id  Leaf.    8.  Root 

seeds  numerous.  The  American  or  Swamp 
Hellebore  {  Veratnnn  viruU),  known  also  as 
Indian  Poke  or  Itch  Weed,  is  frequent  iu  damp 
situations  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  H.firtidns, 
Stinking  Hellebore,  and  H,  viridis,  Green  Helle- 
bore, are  natives  of  Europe.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  several  species  are  drastic  purgatives. 
The  Hellebore  of  the  ancients  has  by  siime 
been  deemed  ff.  niger ;  it  is  now  considered  to 
have  been  //.  ojichialis. 

thel'-le-flin-ta,  s.    [Halleflinta.]    (Dana.) 

Hel-le'-ni-an,  Hel-len'-ic.  a.      [Gr.   EA- 

ATJi/iov    (Hellenios).    *EAATji'i»f6s    (HeVntil-o!^)  = 


Greek  ;  'E\Kr}y  (Hellen)  =  (1)  Uellen,  son  of 
Deucalion,  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  (2)  a  Greek.  ] 
PerUiining  to  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  ;  Greek. 

"  All  tlieao  powera  or  (jualitics  are  shared  by  Protcua 
in  Hellenic  atory."— C'oa  .■  Aryan  MyOiolosy  {td.  I8i2), 
p.  '27*. 

hel'-len-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  'EAAiji-kt^os  (lldli-nis- 
vios);  'EXA))!/  (Ilellcn)  =  a  Greek.]  An  idiom, 
phrase,  or  construction  peculiar  to  the  Greek 
language. 

"  Vlreil  la  full  of  the  Oreek  forinB  of  Bpeech,  which 
the  critlcB  call  heUeHitmi."—Additon:   Spectator,  No. 

2B5. 

Hel'-len-ist,  5.  [Gr.'EXXiji'ioT^s  (Hellenistcs).'] 

1.  One  who  associated  with  or  imitated  the 
manners  of  Greeks  ;  specilically,  a  Jew  who 
used  the  Greek  language  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity. 

"The  JewB  understood  Greek,  and  oseil  the  Greek 
Bible,  (iiiil  therefore  are  called  I/ellcnUlt." — Jlam- 
mond:  Amiotalion  on  Acft  vi,  h 

2.  One  who  is  learned  in  the  Greek  language 
and  literature. 

thel-len-ist'-ichel-len-ist'-ic-al,  a. 

[Kng.  Hellenist;  -ic,  -tcaf.J  Pertaining  to  the 
Hellenists.] 

"Into  the  Importance  of  the  hellenlstical  dialect  he 
had  made  the  exactest  aeAXch."—Feti  :  Life  of  Bam- 
nfind. 

hellenistic  language,  s.  The  dialect 
of  Gieek  spoken  by  the  Jews  iu  countries 
where  the  Greek  language  was  used. 

t  hel-leil-ist'-ic-al-l;y",  adv.  [Eng.  hellenisfi- 
ail;  -ly.]  According  to  the  Hellenistic  lan- 
guage or  manner. 

"It  may  bear  the  same  signtflcation  heUenisticaUy 
In  thia  place." — Oregory  :  Notea  on  Scripture,  p.  60. 

*  hel-len-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hdlemz(e) ; 
-Htion.]  The  act  or  practice  of  using  the  Greek 
language. 

hel'-len-ize*  v.i.  [Or.  "EXXrjvi^ia  (Hcllitiizo), 
from  'EAAjji-  (Hellen)  =  a.  Greek.]  To  adopt 
or  follow  Greek  habits ;  to  use  or  study  the 
Greek  language. 

"  To  helleytize  ia  to  speak  Greek,  and  to  have  skill  iu 
the  Greek learuing,"—jffammoJui,-  Annot.  on  Acta  vi.  l 

Hel'-leS-pOnt,    S.        [Gr.   'EAA^trn-OfTOS    (I{d' 

Uspontos)  =  the  sea  of  Helle,  daughter  of 
Athamar,  who  was  drowned  therein ;  Trorros 
(potitos)  =  sea.] 

Geog. :  The  name  of  a  narrow  strait  separat- 
ing Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  uow  called  the 
Dardanelles. 

hel-les-p6nt'-ine,  a.  [Eng.  Hellespont ; 
■ine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hellespont,  or 
Dardanelles. 

hell'-fire,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  Jiell,  andJJre.] 

A.  As  sjibst. :  The  fire  of  hell. 

B.  As  atlj. :  See  the  compound. 
hell-fire  clubs,  5.  pi. 

Hist.  :  Clubs  consisting  of  reckless  or  aban- 
doned characters  of  both  sexes.  Three  such 
secr«t  societies  existed  in  London  prior  to 
1721,  in  which  year  they  were  suppressed  by 
royal  proclamation. 

•hell'-hopd,  *liel'-hood,  s.  [Eng.  hell ; 
■huod.]  Tiie  state  or  condition  of  hell ;  hellish- 
ness. 

"  We  might  have  done  some  fine  thing 
To  have  made  thy  hcUhnod  laui;h. " 

Bf^ium.  &  FU-t. :  the  Little  Thief.  IL 

hel'-li-cat,  hel-11-cate,  s.  &  o,  [Eng. 
htll,  and  ca?(?).] 

A.  Assv.b&i.:  A  half-witted,  flighty  person. 

B,  As  adj.  :  Half-witted,  flighty,  giddy, 
simple, 

"  I  want  to  see  what  that  h.elHcale  qaean  Jenny 
Rlutherout's  doing." — 6'co(t .'  Anl\iiii.ary,  ch.  xxiix. 

*her-lie,  a.    [Helly,] 

*her-li-er,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  }idl;  suff.  -ter.] 
One  who  covers  ;  a  tiler  or  slater. 

hell'-ish,  a.     [Eng.  1\M.;  -isA.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell ;  sent  from  or 
belonging  to  hell  ;  internal. 


2.  Fit  for  hell ;  infernal,  damnable,  detest- 
able. 

"  Condemned  the  Rye  House  plot  aa  a  TiellUh  design 
and  a  work  of  thedevil."— ,Vacnu;ai/.-ff/«.  ^n5,,ch.  Iv. 

hell'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hellish;  -ly.]  In  a 
hellish,  infernal,  or  damnable  manner;  dam- 
nably. 


bell'-ish-ness,  j.  [Kng.  hellish;  -li^.]  The 
(iiiiUity  or  state  of  being  hollish ;  infenial  or 
dajiinable  rpmlitics  or  uature. 

"  Ami  lio  by  helllthncu  h!«  prowcM  fccaiw." 

Iteaumont .-  J'ytche,  C.  11,  t.  37, 

'  hell'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hell;  -ness.]  A  title 
expressive  of  the  evil  qualities  of  the  iwrsoa 
to  whom  it  ia  ai)plied.  {Sylvester  :  Tlie  Cap- 
tained 1,007.) 

'  hell'-ward,  adv.  [Eng.  hell;  -ivard.]  To- 
ward.s  hell ;  downward. 

"  TroBH  tiiat  aloft  with  proudest  honoura  ri»e. 
Hoot  hellw'trd."         Bronie  :  Fi/Ut/e  to  Mr.  /■'erUtm. 

'hell'-^,  *hel'-lie,  a.  [Eng.  hell;  -y.J 
Having  the  qualities  of  hell  ;  hellish. 

"  Frt-e  Helicon  and  franke  Paniaaaua  hillea, 
Are  hellie  haunW     Mirrour/or  JfagitiratM,  p.  4&9i. 

helm  (1),  *  faelme  (1),  *  healm,  *  hsDlm* 

s.     [A.S.  helm  =■  {1)  a  protector,  (2)  a  protec- 
tion ;    cogn.    with   Dut.    helm;    IccL   hj^-mr ; 
Dan.    hielm ;   Sw.    hjelm;  Ger,    helm;  Goth- 
hilms;  Iluss.  shleme.] 
I,  Literally: 

1.  Arm. :  A  helmet  (q.v.). 

"The  knightly  h<lm  and  ohleld." 

•Scoff  .■  Lord  of  the  f$Ui.  vt  M. 

2.  Chem.  :  The  upper  part  of  a  retort. 

"The  vulgar  chyiuiats  theraselvea  pretend  to  be  able 
...  to  make  the  diatilled  piirta  of  a  concrete  bring  its 
own  caput  moriuum  over  the  helm."—lii/yU, 

3.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which 
bears  the  crest. 

II.  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  heavy  dark 
cloud  which  hangs  over  or  settles  upon  the 
top  of  a  mountain.     [Helmwind.] 

helm  (2),  ^helme  (2),  s.  [A.S.  Mima;  cogn. 
with  Icel.  hjdlM  =  a  helm  ;  Ger.  helm  =  a 
handle.] 

I.  Literally  : 

1.  The  instrument  or  apparatus  by  which  a 
vessel  is  steered  :  the  rudder  and  its  operative 
parts,  such  as  the  tiller  and  wheel ;  the  tiller. 

"Ships  are  turned  about  with  a  very  Bmall  heim, 
whithersoever  the  governor  liateth," — James  iii.  i. 

*2.  A  handle.  {Cliapman:  Hoiner  ;  Odysseyv.) 
H,  Figuratively : 

1.  The  post  or  position  of  management  or 
direction. 

"I  then  sat  at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth."— 
Melmoth:  Cicero,  let.  IL 

2.  A  guide,  a  director. 

*'  The  helma  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  yon  like  tathen." 
ahaktfp.  :  Cori/jlaniu,  L  L 

^  Wlien  the  helm  is  a-starboard  the  tiller  is 
over  to  the  right  side,  the  helmsman  looking 
forward  ;  a-port,  it  is  to  the  left  side ;  up,  it 
is  to  the  weather  side  ;  down,  it  is  to  the  lee 
side ;  amidshijis  or  right,  it  is  in  a  line  with 
the  middle  of  the  ship ;  a-weather,  the  same 
as  up. 

T[  To  ease  the  helm  :  To  give  it  a  quick  turn 
down  to  meet  a  heavy  sea. 

helm-port,  s. 

A'a»(. .-  The  ojiening  in  the  counter  through 
which  the  head  of  the  rudder 


*  helm  (3),  s.    [Haulm.] 

*  helm  (1),   v.t.     [Helm  (1),  s.]    To  cover, 

equip,  or  arm  with  a  helmet. 

"  Aiione.  thev  were  agayne  helmed,  and  ran  togider, 
and  Btrake  ecne  other  ou  their  sheldea."— 0ern«r«,* 
Froissart :  Cronycle,  voL  ii.,  ch.  cIxviiL 

*  helm  (2),  v.t.    [HELii  (2),  s.]    To  guide,  to 
steei',  to  manage. 

"The  business  be  hath  hehned,  most  upon  a  waiw 
ra.nted  need,  give  him  a  better  proclamatiou."'^ 
Shakesp. :  Measure/or  Measure,  iii,  2. 

*  helm'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.    [Eng.  helm  (2X 
5.;  -iige.]    Guidance  ;  direction  ;  management 

hel'-met,  s.    [A  dimin.  from  helm  (1),  s.  (q.v.); 

Dut.  helmet.] 

1.  Arm,:  A  piece  of  defensive  armour  for 
the  head ;  a  defensive  cover- 
ing for  the  head.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  of  leather,  and 
afterwards  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  bronz-?  and 
other  metals,  until  finally  it 
was  constnicted  entirely  of  | 
metal,  lined  with  felt  or  W3.d- 
ding.  In  the  Middle  Ages  qreek  helmet, 
helmets  were  frequently  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  provided  with  bars  and 
movable  flaps  to  cover  the  face  in  biittle, 
and  to  be  opened  at  other  times.  A  fnll- 
liarred    helmet    covered    the    whole    of  the 


b6)l.  b^;  p6^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sln«  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     ph  =  & 
-«lan,  -tlan  =  shan.  -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -i^on  =  zhuu.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  ~  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &a  =  b^l,  d^L 
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head,  face,  and  neck.  It  hail  openings  nnd 
slits  in  iVont  to  enable  the  wearer  to  breathe 
and  see.  The  open  helmet  covered  only  tlit' 
head,  ears,  and  neck,  leaving  the  face  un- 
covered. The  form  of  the  lielniet  varied  rroin 
the  simple  skullcap  to  that  surmounted  with 
a  lofty  ridge  and 
crest  or  plume.  The 
crest  was  frequently 
made  of  horse-hair, 
and  sometimes  the 
helmet  had  two  or 
even  three  crests. 
The  Anglo  -  Saxon 
helmet  was  merely 
a  conical  cap,  with 
a  nasal  piece,  wliich 
afterwards  became 
improved  into  a 
face  -  guard,  visor, 
or  beaver.  The  hel- 
met is  still  worn  as 
a  protection  to  the 
head  among  sol- 
diers :  the  military 
helmet,  as  now 
worn,  does  not 
cover  or  protect  the 

face.  Metal  helmets  are  now  only  worn  (1) 
by  tioiue  Eurupt-au  cavalry  rugimeuta;  (^)  by 
firemen  to  protect  them  from  falling  jneces  uf 
burning  wood,  &c.,  at  flres.  Police  constables 
wear  helmets  of  the  same  material  as  the 
ordinary  infautry  helmet.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries helmets  are  made  of  soft  white  felt, 
wrapped  round  with  folds  of  linen,  to  protect 
the  head  of  the  wearer  from  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 

(3)  by  divers :  in  tliis  ease  it  is  made  of  thin 
sheet-copper,  furnished  with  eye-holes,  the 
glass  of  which  is  protected  by  brass  wire,  it 
comes  well  down  over  the  breast  and  back, 
and  is  fastened  by  rivets  to  a  waterproof  canvas 
jacket.     [Di  VINO-DRESS.] 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Galea  (q.v.). 

3.  Chem. :  The  top  or  upper  part  of  a  retoj-t. 

4.  Her. :  That  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  which 
bears  the  crest.  Of  these  there  are  four  varie- 
ties used  by  Enjjlish  heralds:— (1)  That  for 
tlie  sovereign  and  princes  of  the  blnoU  royal, 
which  is  of  gold,  full-faced,  having  the  beaver 
divided  into  six  projecting  bars,  and  lined 
with  crimson ;  (2)  tliat  for  nobility,  of  steel 
with  five  bars  of  gold,  and  represented  some- 
what in  profile;  (3)  that  for  baronets  and 
knights,  which  is  a  full-faced  steel  helmet, 
without  bars,  and  with  the  visor  open ;  and 

(4)  that  of  an  esquire  or  gentleman,  which  is 
of  steel,  with  the  visor  closed,  and  represented 
in  profile. 

helmet-beetles,  s.  pi 

Entom. :  The  family  CaasididEe  or  Caasidiadae 
(q.v.). 

helmet-flower,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Scutellaria,  (2)  Aconitura,  (3)Cory- 
anthes.  They  are  all  named  from  the  form  of 
their  irregular  corolla. 

helmet-shaped,  a, 

Bot.  :  The  same  as  Galeate  (q.v.), 
helmet-Shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Cassis  (q.v.). 

bel'-met-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hchmt:  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished, or  anned  with,  or  wearing  a  helmet. 

"  Oh  no  knees,  noue.  widow  ; 
Unto  the  helmeted  Bellona  use  them." 

Shakesp.  A  Flet.  -.  T^o  Noble  hinxmen,  L 

•  hel-met-tier',  s.  [Eng.  helmet;  -ier.]  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  helmet. 

"Item,  he  ordeiued  that  the  A^^Tnetti^rsorniorloiiers 

should  atimd  upcu  their  feeL"— f.  IlvUanU :  Livius, 
p.  1.191. 

hSl-mich-thy'-i-dsB,  hel-mich'-thy-i. 

s.  pi.  [Pref.  helmiinih}-t  and  Gr.  ix^us  (^ichtkus) 
=  a  fish.] 

Ichthy. :  The  name  given  by  Kblliker,  and 
ado]ited  by  Yarrell,  with  the  addition  of  the 
epithet  Lenmiscati,  for  the  ribbon-like  fishes 
now  called  Leptocephalidse  (q.v.). 

hel'-minth.  hel'-minthe,  s.  [Gr.  eKfitv^ 
(hchiiiiis),  genit.  eAjj-ii^eos  {helminthos)  =  a 
worm.  spec,  a  tape-worm  or  niawworm,  from 
etAe'ui  {siho);  Attic  eiAe'w  (helled)  =  to  roll  up.] 

1.  Zool.  (Of  the  fonn  fielminth):  An  Intes- 
tinal or  other  worm. 

2.  Min.  (Of  both  forms) :  A  variety  or  sub- 
variety  of  Prochlorite.  It  occurs  in  New 
Hampshire  as  a  slender  vermiform  crystalliza- 
tion in  quartz  and  felspar. 


bel-minth-,  hel-min-tho-,  pre/.  [Hel- 
y.iNTH.]  A  worm,  specially  aQ  intestinal 
worm. 

hel-minth'-g^gogne,  ».  [Pref.  helminth-^ 
and  Gr.  dytov"':  ('(;r'yos)  =a  leading,  guiding; 
ayw  (ago)  =  to  kad,] 

Phami. :  A  medicine  to  expel  worms ;  an 
anthelmintic. 

hel-minth'-i-a  {pi.  hel-imnth'-i-se)»  s. 

(Pref.  hehiimth' ,' hat.  fem.  sing,  or  neut,  pi. 
sutT.  -ia.] 

1.  Bot.  (Sing.):  A  genus  of  ComiMJsites,  tribe 
Cichoracete, sub-tribe ycorzonereae.  Ilelminthia 
erMoideSy  the  Ox-eye,  is  a  British  plant.  [Ox- 
eye.]  The  leaves  of  H.  echioidea  boiled  and 
pickled  are  eaten  in  Greece. 

2.  Zool.  (PL):  HelminthiaB.  A  name  given 
by  Sir  Richard  Owen  to  the  class  Entozn.i. 
He  divides  it  into  Sterelmintha  and  Cceli  1- 
mintha  (q.v.).  Tliey  are  now  placed  in  the 
claas  Seolecida  (q.v.). 

t  hel-min-thi'-^HUS,  s.  [Prota  Gr.  e\nw 
6idoi  (helminthiao)  =  to  suffer  from  worms.) 

Pathol. :  A  disease  in  which  worma  are 
found  under  the  skin. 

hel-min'-thic,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  helminth- ;  Eng. 
iic,  siilf.  -ic] 

A,  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Intestinal 
worms  ;  expelling  worms. 

B.  Pharm. :  A  medicine  for  expelling 
worms,  generally  called  an  authelniiutic(q.v.). 

hel-minth'-ite,  s.  [Pref.  helminth-;  sutf. 
•  ite  (Palceoiit.)  (q.v.),] 

PalcEont. :  The  name  applied  by  Mr.  Salter 
to  wormtracks  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  from 
Cambrian  times  till  now.  It  does  not  include 
the  worm-burrows,  to  which  ho  gives  the 
name  Scolithua  (q.v.). 

hel-minth'-oid,  a.    [Pref.  htlmirUK;  and  Gr. 

etfios  (eidos)  =  form.) 

ZooL :  Worm-shaped,  vermiform, 

t  hel-minth'-6-lite,  s.      [Pref.    helmintho-, 
and  Gr.  Ai'flos  (lithos)  =  stone.] 
Falaont. :  The  same  as  Helminthite  (q.v.). 

hel-minth-6~ldg'-ic.  hel-minth-o-Iog;'- 
ic-al,  a,  [Eng.  helmintholog(y),  -ic,  -icul.] 
Pertaining  to  or  in  any  manner  connected 
with  helminthologj-  (q.v.). 

hel-min-thol'-o-gist.  s.  [Eng.  JielmintJio- 
iog(y) ;  -ist.]  One  skilled  iu  or  devoted  to 
the  study  of  helminthology  (q.v.). 

hel-min-thol'-S-gj^,  s.  [Pref.  Tielmlntho-; 
and  Gr.  Aoyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  Tliat 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  intestinal 
worms  ;  a  treatise  on  intestiual  worm.s. 

hel-min-tho-sta'-chys,  s.  [Pref.  helmintho-, 
and  Gr.  tnaxvi  (stachus)  =  an  ear  of  corn.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  ferns,  order  Ophioglossa- 
ceEe.  In  the  Moluccas,  Helminthostackys  dulcis 
is  regarded  as  slightly  aperient.  The  young 
shoots  are  used  as  a  potherb,  Uke  asparagus. 

helm'-less  (1).  a,  [Eng.  helm  (1);  -less.] 
Without  a  helm  or  helmet. 

helm'-less  (2),  a.  [Eng.  helm (2), -less.]  With- 
out a  heliu  or  rudder. 

helm^'-man,  s.  [Eng.  helm* s,  and  vtan.]  The 
man  who  steers  the  ship  by  means  of  the  helm ; 
a  steersman. 

**  I  leap  on  board  ;  no  helmsman  steers."* 

Teimyion  :  Air  Galahad,  39. 

Helm-Stad'-i-an, fi.  [En^.  Helmstml(t) ;  -ion.] 
Of  or  belonging"  to  Helmstadt  in  Central  Ger- 
many. 

Helmstadian  controversy,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  The  controversy  which  originated 
at  Helmstadt.  Called  also  the  Syncretistic  or 
Calixtine  Controvei-sy.    (Mo^heim.) 

helm'-wind,  s.  [Eng.  helm  (1),  and  wind.] 
A  local  name  given  to  a  wind  in  mouutainous 
parts  of  England,  from  the  helm,  or  heavy 
dark  cloud  wliich  hangs  over  the  top  of  the 
mountains  for  some  days  before  the  storm. 

he-lo9'-er-a,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  -^Aos  (helos)  =  a  nail, 
a  stud,  anything  like  a  nail,  a  knot,  and  Kepas 
(keras)  =  a  horn.) 
Entom. :    A    tribe  of  beetles,  having    the 


antemiffi  terminated  by  a  knub,  of  which  the 
joints  are  soutt;time8  pressed  compactly  to- 
gether, sometimes  ho  separated  m  to  have  a 
serrated  appearance.  The  legs  can  fold  into 
such  a  small  compass  as  to  allow  the  Insect 
when  alarmed  to  feign  death.  Both  the  lar\'a 
and  the  jierfcct  insects  are  found  In  cow-dung. 
Tlie  tribe  is  divided  into  two  families,  Hister- 
idic  and  Byrrliidae  (q.v.). 

hel'-o-derm,  s.  [Heloderma.]  The  English 
name  lor  HeUtderma  mispectiuu. 

"  I  w;ia  present  wheu  the  hel'itfrm  bit  two  galneftp 
pigs  III  the  hlud-leg."— /»j«c  ZofjL  Soc.  (I8e:;(,  y.  ea*. 

hel-o-der'-ma,  s.  (Gr.  ^hoi  (Ulos)  c=  a  nail* 
and  5cp/xa  (dtrma)  =  skin.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Helo* 
derniidae  (q.v.). 

hel-o-der'-mi-dsB,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
luloder  111(a) ;  I>at,  feni,  i-l.  adj.  sulf.  -idie.] 

Zool,  :  A  family  of  lizards,  having  furrowed 
fangs.  Only  one  species  is  known,  iUioderma 
horridum,  the  Caltetepon  of  Alexico.  It  was 
called  also,  before  ita  venomous  nature  was 
quite  understood,  H.  susjiectum.  Mutters  have 
now  ]iroceeded  beyond  stispicioo.  The  gentle- 
man who  procured  the  specimen  presented  to 
the  Zoological  Gardens  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
was  liitten  wldle  liandling  it,  and  the  effects 
wera  of  a  very  serious  character.  IProc,  ZooU 
Soc.,  1882,  p.  tJ32,) 

he-ld'-de^p  ».    (Gr.  eA«  (helos)  =  a  swamp.] 

Pathol. :  Marsh  fever.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  kind  of  fever  characterized  by 
profuse  perspiration. 

he-16'-dus,  ».  [Gr.  ^\os  (Iielos)  =  a  nail,  and 
o6ous  (odous)t  genit,  oSotnot  (odorUos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

PaUEont. :  Teeth  of  fishes,  apparently  be- 
longing to  the  Cestraphori,  of  which  the  Ces- 
tracion  or  Port  Jackson  Shark  is  a  living  re- 
presentative. They  occur  in  the  Carboniferous 
strata. 

helo-hy'-iis,  s.    [Gr.  eXo?  (helos)  ~  a  marsh, 

and  ts  (hua),  genit.  i>ds  (huos),  a  swine,  a  pig.] 

PaUnonl.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  hoga  (Suidfe). 

from  the  Lower  and  Middle  Eocene  of  North 

America, 

he-lo'-ni-as,  s.  [Gr.  <Ao?  (helos)  =  a  marsh ; 
the  genus  is  named  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plants.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Melanthaceae,  tribe  Vera- 
trea?.  Hdonias  dioica  is  the  Blazing  Star  and 
Devil's  Bit  of  America.  Its  root  is  anthel- 
mintic A  decoction  of  H.  bullata  is  used  in 
obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

hel-o-phor'-i-dse,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  AeZo- 
phrn-(us);  Lat.  feui.  pL  adj.  suit  -id(B.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles.  The  antenna 
have  nine  joint'?,  rather  abruptly  perfoliate- 
clavate  ;  the  club  serrated  or  sub-solid  ;  the 
tarsi  tilifomi,  not  ciliated.  They  walk  in  or 
upon  the  water,  rather  than  swim  through  it. 
They  inhabit  ponds  and  ditches,  walking  oa 
the  muddy  margins  or  floating  slowly  on  their 
backs,  and  occasionally  ascending  aquatic 
plants,  whence  they  take  flight.  Larvae  cai'* 
nivorons,  perfect  insect  herbivorous.  There 
are  many  European  species. 

he-l6ph'-dr-us,  e-loph'-or-iis,  s,  [Gr. 
ijAos  (Iielos)  =a  nail,  a  stud  (?)  ;  Agassiz  derives 
it  from  eAoj  (helos)  =  a  marsh,  which  is  the 
common  etym.  given,  and  <l>op6s  (phoros)  = 
bearing.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helophoridje.  They  have  prominent  eyes 
and  an  elongate  body, 

he-l6p'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ?ielop(s);  Lat, 
fem.  pi.  atlj.  suff.  -itte.] 

Entoin.:  A  faniilj' of  beetles,  section  Heterc*- 
mera,  sub-section  Stenelytra.  It  consists  <?; 
insects  with  oval  convex  bodies,  notched 
mandibles,  generally  filiform  antennie,  with 
the  third  joint  long.  Tlie  larvee,  which  have 
six  legs,  live  in  rotten  wood. 

he' -lops,  s.  [A  centaur  killed  in  battle  by 
Pirithnus;  Gr.  i^Aos  (ft^^os)  =  a  nail,  a  stud, 
and  un//  (dps)  =  the  face.] 

Entom. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Helopidffi  (q.v.).     Helops  caraboides  is  brow" 
with  a  bronze  gloss  in  certain  light*.     It  is 
common  in  England  under  the  bark  of  trees 
near  the  root.    H,  cceruleus,  also  common,  is 
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of  a  violet  blue,  and  occurs  In  old  pollard 
willows. 

he-lo»-5l-Jid'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  .Aot  (helos)  = 
a  marsh,  and  <TKmStioi>  (skiadeion)  =  anything 
that  atfonla  sliudy,  un  umbrella.] 

Bot. ;  Maisliwort,  a  sub-geuus  of  Aiiiuin. 
Two  species  are  British  :  Apium(_l!elosddium) 
nodiflorum  and  inuiulatum,  the  Procumbent 
and  tlie  Least  Marsliworts.  They  are  um- 
belliferous plants,  the  foniierwith  five  to  nine 
leaflets,  the  latter  with  capiUaceo-multilid 
leaves. 

he-l6-8id'-e-s8,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  MosfU); 
Lat.  ftm.  ]>1.  aJj.  sum -trfw] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  of  Balanophoraceee,  type 
Helosis  (q.v.). 

be-lo'-sis  (1),  s.  [Gr.  ^^o?  (helos)  =  a  nail . . . 
a  wart,  a  knot,  an  excrescence  on  plants,  and 
eull.  -uiai!  (osis).] 

iot ;  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Helo- 
Bldeie  (q.v.).  Tlie  species  are  paiasites,  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  America. 

be -16'- sis  (2),  s.  [Qr.  fAcoo-is  (helosis)  == 
Ectropium  (f/aten).] 

Patliol. :  Eversiim  of  the  eyelids,  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  muscles  of  the  eyes.  (Diinali. 
•on.)  J         \       J 

Jjel'-flt,  «.  [Lat.  Helotes,  from  Gr.  'Eaiurtc 
(Heilotes),  pL  of 'EiAois  (Heil6s)  =  s.  helot.) 
Origniall.v,  a  slave  iu  ancient  Sparta;  hence 
used  for  »ny  slave  or  serf. 

..'L?'!",'""?.".'^"''  tlm  almost  ns  much  «nnoyan06 
aa  blfl  hetoti.  —Jfacaulat/  :  Jiut.  Eng.,  eh.  xvU. 

hel'-ot-ijin,  s.  lEng.  helot ; -ism.]  The  con- 
dition of  a  lielot ;  slavery,  serfdom. 

•hel'-6t-rSr,  s.  [Eng.  Mo( ,-  -rj/.]  Helots  col- 
lectively ;  slaves,  serfs ;  persons  in  the  con- 
dition of  helots  or  slaves. 

belp,  *  help -en  (pa.  t.  *  halp,  »  holp,  helped, 
pa.  par.  «  hol}xn,  helped),  v.t.  &  i.  [A..9.  hclpan 
(pa.  t.  henlp,  pa.  par.  holpen);  cogn.  with  Dut. 
helpen;  Icel.  hjdlpa  ;  Dan.  hielpe  ;  Sw.  hjelpa  ; 
Goth.  Mlpan;  Ger.  hel/en;  O.  H.  Ger.  hel/an.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  assist,  to  aid ;  to  lend,  give,  or  afford 
aid  or  assistance  to  in  effecting  any  purpose. 

"  Not  long  the  avenger  was  withfltoo.l— 
Earth  helpM  hiio  with  the  erv  of  blood." 
Wordswortft :  Strntj.  at  the  Feast  of  Broti'jliam  Castle. 

2.  To  afford  succour  or  relief  to  in  time  of 
distress  ;  to  relieve,  to  succour. 

Iv't"'  *•'"'*"'■'"""'•"—«*<•*«/>■.•  ComMy of  Brrort, 

3.  To  assist,  to  furtlier,  to  improve. 

*v"  ^'  J"*?  '?'^'*''  ^^^  '^^^^^  narrower  at  tlie  bottom 
ttan  at  the  toi>,  In  faehion  o(  a  sugar.loat  reversed,  it 
WIU /teZp  the  experiment  —Bacon. 

*  4.  To  cure,  to  mitigate,  to  relieve,  as  pain 
or  distress.     (Sometimes  followed  by  of.) 

"To  help  him  of  hu  bllndneas  " 

Shakesp.  ;  Two  OeiUlemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  z 

5.  To  remedy ;  to  alter  or  change  for  the 
Detter  ;  to  prevent ;  to  be  of  any  avail  against. 

"It  Is  reckoned  ill  manners  for  men  to  quarrel  uiion 
difforenee  of  opim.,n.  because  this  u  a  thOig  which  no 
man  can  help  in  himself."-.?u.^^^  ** 

6.  To  forbear,  to  avoid.  (Tcnnysoi^:  Tl-x 
Jirook,  iii.) 

*  7.  To  increase,  to  aggravate. 

"Their  armour  helped  their  harm.** 

>ldto,i     P   L.,  Tl  656. 

8.  To  carve  or  distribute  food  at  table. 

B.  Reflexive: 

1.  To  look  after  one's  own  business  or  in- 
terest ;  to  provide  for  or  take  care  of  oneself 

"She  1b  old  and  cannot  help  herself  " 

SiMkesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  III.  2. 

2.  Used  negatively,  with  the  force  of  not  to 
be  able  to  act  according  to  one's  own  wishes 
or  mchuations ;  to  be  obliged  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain way  :  as.  He  bad  to  do  so,  he  could  not 
neip  niviself, 

C.  Intrans. :  To  lend  aid  or  assistance :  to 
we  of  UKe  ;  to  avail. 

"  What  they  do  Impart  help  not  at  all," 

Shakeip.  :  Jtidiard  til..  Iv.  4, 

H  (1)  To  help  fcrrward :  To  assist  in  making 
progress  towards  one's  end  or  object. 

*  (2)  To  help  of:  To  remove  by  help. 

ii,'«']l^°L!t?I»;t.'"'"?''  *°  ?•">"  '<»'"«''  or  til  ways  In 
use.  to  help  off  their  time.  — /.orA-e. 

(.1)  To  help  on:  To  forward,  to  advance,  to 

promote. 

i^U''',¥'P  °^  ■  '^°  «'<!  o""  to  getting  out  of 
a  dimculty 
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(5)  To  help  to :  To  supply  with,  to  furnish 
with. 

"  Wlthdniw,  my  lord.  Ml  help  you  to  a  horse," 

Shakeap. :  lilchard  III.,  V.  4. 

(li)  To  help  up  :  To  raise,  to  support. 
'-Woo  to  him  that  Is  ainne  when  he  fallcth  :  for  he 
hath  not  another  to  help  him  up,'~£ectu».  iv.  10. 

help     « helpe,   a.    (A.S.  helpe;   cogn.  with 
Icel.  hjalp.\     [llixp,  v.] 

1.  Aid  or  assistance  furnished,  given  or 
lent  towards  the  attainment  of  an  object  or 
end. 

""Hiere  paasoth  no  moment  of  tynie.  In  which  we 

ISm,»"i^ te'!^  "?'■;  "'  '^''  *•''"  «nda»»l«Uuiice  of  al. 
mlghtie  God.  —fuller  :  On  Priiyer. 

2.  Succour,  relief,  or  aid  given  in  time  of 
trouble  or  distress. 

"  Our  men  at  Acres  Ue.  of  help  thel  liaf  grete  node." 

3.  Remedy,  relief. 
"There  is  no  help  for  It.  but  he  must  be  taught  ac. 

nlllll/lv  tjl  cntuply  wOh  tV.e.  *.. ..I...  .......  „• ■.*.        ^ 


1,  .  :  "  "^V  "*'  ""  out  ne  must  De  taught  ac. 
cordlngly  to  comply  with  the  faulty  way  of  writing  "- 
Holder  :  Un  iipeeeh. 

i.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  help,  aid 
or  assistance  ;  a  heljier. 

"Which  by  such  he! pi  one  may  do  bi  a  hundred 
oays.  —  Wtlkins. 

5.  A  person,  male  or  female,  hired  as  a  ser- 
vant or  assistant. 

6.  A  share  or  portion  of  food  given  at  table  • 
a  helping. 

*  help-fellow.  *  helpe-fellowe,  s.    A 

helper,  a  colleaguu.  a  helpmate. 

"Tymothe  our  brother,  a  trj-ed  minister  of  God 
and  an  helpn-fflloioe  of  our  omee."~Udat  :  1  Thess.  iii.' 

*  help-glver,  s.  A  helper,  a  supporter, 
an  aider. 

"  0  my  God,  my  sole  help.giver.' 
..,  .„  Sidney :  Ptalm  Ixxt 

help'-er,  s.    [Eng.  help;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  or  lends 
help,  aid,  or  assistance  ;  an  aider,  an  assister, 
a  supporter  ;  an  assistance,  a  help. 

■'  The  Lord  Is  mv  helper."— Bible  (1551).  ffeb.  xiil. 

2.  One  who  or  that  which  administers  or 
affords  remedy  or  relief 

"Compaaslon.  the  mother  of  tears,  is  not  always  a 
mere  idle  spectator,  but  an  helper  oftentimes  of  evils  ' 
— More, 

3.  An  assistant,  a  servant,  a  help. 

4.  One  who  assists  in  obtaining.    (With  to.) 

"And  helper  to  a  husband." 
Bhakeip. :  AlVa  WeU  That  tnds  WtU,  Iv.  1. 

*  help'-ful,  a.     [Eng.  Ulp;  -fulQ).;} 

1.  Furnishing  help  ;  aiding,  assisting. 
"Till  time  leud  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords.  •  Shakesp. :  liicliard  11.,  liL  a. 

2.  Wholesome,  salutary. 

"  A  skilful  chymlst  can  as  well,  by  nepamtlon  of 
visible  elements,  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of 
poison.  —/Ja^eii;  A. 

*  help -ful-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  helpful;  -ly.)  In  a 
helpful,  aiding,  or  wholesome  manner. 

* help'-ful-ness,  s.  [E,ng.helpfiil ;  -ness.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  helpful  or  whole- 
some :  help,  assistance. 

"  God  ordained  It  in  love  and  helpfulness  to  be  India. 
io\nh\e."—MUton :  Tetrachordoiu 

help'-mg,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  5.     [Help,  f.) 

A.  &  B.  Aa  pr.  par.  it  particin.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantiix  : 

1.  The  act  of  aiding  or  assisting ;  aid,  help, 
assistance. 

2.  That  to  which  one  Is  helped ;  a  portion 
of  food  given  at  table, 

help'-less,  a.    [Eng.  help  ;  -less.) 

1.  Wanting  in  power  to  help  one'seelf;  weak, 
powerless. 

"  What  remained  was  ntterlv  helpless  and  passive." 
—Macaulny :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xviL 

2.  Affording  no  help  ;  powerless  to  help. 
"  The  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes." 

Shakesp.  :  Hichard  lit.,  I.  2. 

•  8.  Irremediable  ;  beyond  help  or  remedy. 

"  What  helple'S  shame  I  feel ! " 

Shakesp. ;  Rape  of  Luereee,  Tsa. 

•  4.  Unsupplied,  destitute.    (Brydev,.) 

help'-less-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  helpless;  .ly.]    In 
a  helpless  manner. 

help'-less-ness,  s.     [Eng.  helpless;    .ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  helpless  or  power- 
less. 
"Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sank  supine. 
Alike  iu  naked  helplessness  mcline." 

Byron  :  Lara,  I  99. 


help  -^mate,  s.  [Eng.  help,  and  mate,  ••  a  coin- 
age  due  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  phrasa 
ail  lietj,  meet  (Oeu.  ii.  18.)."    (i'/ceaf.  ).J 

1.  A  helper,  an  assistant,  an  aider. 

"In  Minorca  the  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  hetti. 
mute,  aiid  are  yoked  l-^etl,cr  1„  o'lerto  tiHlun  tfi 
hiud.  -I'ennaM:  Uril csh  Zoology ;  The  Hog. 

2.  A  partner,  a  helpmeet. 

"His  helpmate  vajt  a  comely  matron." 

Kordsviorth:  Michael. 

help'-meet,  ».  (Hulp.mate.j  a  partner  t 
consort,  a  wife,  a  companion. 

hel'-ter-skel-ter,  adv.  [a  sort  of  imitativa 
word  to  reiuesent  confusion,  bustle  Ac  Cf 
Gf  r.  holter-polter.)  In  a  great  hurrj-  and  con- 
fusion. 

"  And  helter-ik«U«r  have  I  rode  t-i  thee." 

Shakesp,:  2  Henry  IF.,  v.  Z. 

helve,  "helfe,  •hellfe,,<i.  (A.S.  Aic(/,- cogn. 
with  O.  Dan.  helve  ;  M.  H.  Ger.  half;  O.  H.  Ger. 
kalb,  hulbe,  helbe.] 

1.  Tlie  handle  or  shaft  of  a  chopping-tooL 
such  a.f  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  a  hatchet. 

"The  slipping  of  an  aje  from  the  heloe.  whereby 
another  Is  slain,  was  the  work  of  God  himself. "-- 
Raleigh:  History. 

2.  A  tilt-hammer,  used  for  shingling  the 
balls  as  they  come  from  the  puddling-furuaco. 

*  3.  The  head  of  an  axe. 

helTe-hammer, «.  A  blacksmith's  pon- 
derous hammer,  tripped  by  the  helve  and 
oscillating  on  bearings.    A  trip  hammer  (q.v.)L 

"helve,  ii.(.  [Helve,  s.]  To  furnish  or  pro- 
vide with  a  helve  or  handle  ;  to  fit  a  helve  or 
handle  to. 

hel-vel'-la,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  certain  eatable 
fungus  ;  olus,  holus,  foi-merly  ;i<;ij«  =  garden- 
herbs.]  ** 

Bol.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hel- 
vellacea;  (q.v.).  Helvetia  lacunosa,  and  if 
crispa,  both  common,  are  eatable. 

hel-vel-la'-9e-s9,  hel-vel-la'-ye-i,  hel- 
ve!'-le-i,  s.  pz.  [Mod.  Lat.  helvelUa);  Lat. 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ncecr,  or  iiiasc.  -acei,  -ei.) 

Bot. :  An  order  of  fuiigals  called  also  Asco- 
mycetes  (q.v.).  The  sporidia,  generally  eight 
together,  are  in  asci.  It  is  divided  into  Bva 
Biib-orders— (1)  Helvellacei,  (2)  Tulieracei,  (3) 
Phacidiacei,  (1)  Sphaeriacei,  and  (5)  Perisuori- 
acei.  ^ 

helv'-er,  s.    [Eng.  helv(e);  -er.) 

Min. :  The  handle  or  helve  of  a  tooL 

hel'-ve-tan.  s.  \Vt.  Helvetien ;  Lat.  Helvetlut 
-  of  or  from  Helvetia  =  Switzerland.] 

Min.  :  The  name  given  by  R.  T.  Simmler  to 
a  micaceous  mineral  of  gray  whitish,  reddish 
greenish,  violet,  or  copper  red  colour,  from  the 
gneisses  of  the  Alps. 

Hel-ve'-tlan,  o.  [Lat.  .ffe;t)e<i(a)  =  Switze> 
land;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  .an;  Tr.  Helvitien. 
fern.  HelvHienne.] 

Geol.  £  Hist.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Switzer. 
land. 

Helvetian-repubUo,  s. 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  a  republic  esta- 
blished under  French  auspices  in  Switzerland 
In  April  179S,  after  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  Napoleon  1. 

Bel-vet'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  Helvetien^,  from  the 
Helvetii.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Helvetii, 
the  inhabitants  of  Helvetia,  now  SwitzerLind  ■ 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  states  and  iieople  ol 
the  Alpine  districts. 

t  B.  ^Is  substantive : 

Church  Hist. :  An  adherent  of  Zwinglius  and 
other  Swiss  reformers,  as  distinguished  ftom 
a  Lutheran. 

••fl' ;?»e,  hel-vin,  hel -vite,  s.  [Named 
by  Werner  fr„m  Gr.  ^Aios  (hclios)=&e  sun, 
on  account  of  the  yellow  colour  of  the  mineral  ■ 
SUIT.  -iiie.  -in.  -ite  (Mia.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  An  isometric  tetrahedral  translucent 
mineral,  of  a  yellow,  yellowish-brown,  or 
green  colour ;  itshardness,  6  to  O'S  ;  its  sp.  gr. 
3-1  to  S-3  ;  compos.  :  silica,  33-13  to  3o-27  ; 
glucma,  S-03  to  I2-03  ;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
SOo"  to  42-12:  protoxide  of  iron,  4  to  8:  sul- 
phur, 0  to  6-05 ;  i:c.  Occurs  in  Saxony  and 
in  Norway.    (Dana.) 

I  hel'-vito,  5.    [Helvi.-je.] 


.-olan.    tlan-sh»n,     -tlon. -slon  =  shun ; -tion. -sion  =  xhun.    -olous, -tlous. -slous  =  shua.    -We. -<Ue,  &c.  =  bol.  deT 
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hel-win'-gi-a,  s.   [Named  from  G.  A.  Helwin- 
gia, Prussiiiu  botanical  writer,  about  a.d.  IGilO.] 
Hot. :  The  typical  or  only  known  genus  of 
the  nider  Utlwingiacege  (q.v.). 

hel-xrin-gi-a'-^e-fie,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  hel- 
wingiia):  Lat.  fern.  I'l.  ailj.  sufT.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Helwingiads  ;  an  order  of  diclinous 
exogens,  alliance  GaiTyalcs.  It  consists  of  a 
solitary  species— a  sbrul>  with  alternate  serrate 
leaves  destitute  of  stipules  ;  thu  flowers,  which 
are  fascicled  on  the  midrib  of  the  leaves,  are 
unisexual ;  the  calyx  three  to  four-parted ; 
stamens,  three  to  four;  the  ovary  crowned  by 
an  epigynous  disc  ;  tlie  fruit  a  three  or  four- 
celled  drupe,  each  cell  one-seeded.  The  one 
species,  Helwingia  ruscijlora^  is  from  Japan, 
the  mountaineers  of  which  use  the  leaves  as 
an  escnlent  vegetable. 

hel-'Win'-gi-3-d9,5.p?.  [Mod. Lat.  helwingi(a) ; 
Eng.,  &c.,  pi.  sulf.  -ads.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Helwingiaceie  (q.v.)- 

aelx'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  eAfi'nj  (helxine)  =  a  pjant 
with  woolly  capsules  (see  ilef.) ;  fromOr.  cAkw 
(lielko)  =  to  drag  or  draw.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  not  idcntitied  with  certainty. 
Liddell  and  Scott  consider  it  to  be  a  Parietariu 
or  an  Urceolaria,  wliile  Littr6  unhesitatingly 
atfirnis  it  to  be  Carlinu  acaulis. 

bem.  '  henune,  s.  [A.9.  hemm,  hem;  cogn. 
with  Fris.  hdmel  ~  &  hem;  Ger.  ftamme  =  a 
fence  or  hedge.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*1.  An  edge,  border,  or  margin. 

"  Upon  the  very  Jmrn  o'  the  sea.' 

Shakesp. :  Tirnon  of  AChent.  v.  *. 

2.  The  edge  or  liorder  of  a  gaimeut,  or  piece 
of  cloth,  doubled  and  sewed  to  strengthen  it, 
and  prevent  the  ravelling  of  the  weft  threads. 

**  Rowlers  must  be  made  of  even  cloth,  white  and 
gentle,  without  heyn.  aeam,  or  thread  hangUig  by."— 
IVUeman. 

n.  Arch. :  The  spiral  projecting  part  of  the 
Tonic  capital. 

bem  (1),  vj.     [Cf.  Ger.  hemtnen  =  to  check,  to 
hem,  from  hamine  =  a  fence.] 
L  Literally: 
*  I.  To  border,  to  edge. 

"  Hys  hablte   garded  or  hemm^  with   hys    brode 

pbylacteriea,"— (Tdal :  Luke  vi. 

2.  To  close  or  secure  the  border  or  edge  of 
cloth  by  a  hem  ;  to  form  a  hem  to. 


n.  Fig. :  To  inclose  or  shut  in  ;   to  sur- 
round.    (Followed  by  in,  about,  or  around.) 
"  The  flower  of  nil  your  army.  Ttfmmed  abour 
With  thousand  enemies  now  fainting  atanda," 
P.  Flel-'.her :  Purple  /stand,  xiL 

bem  (2),  v.i.  &  t.     [Hem,  iiiterj.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  cry  hem  ;  to  give  a  short  cough. 

"The  people  nougbtbutfiem,  and  cough,  and  Bplatter." 
Str  J.  Barrinyton :  Epigram,  bk.  ii..  No.  25. 

2.  To  hesitate,  to  hum  and  haw. 

*'  Now  play  me  Neator ;  hem  and  stroke  thy  beprd.' 
Shakesp. :  Troiliu  i  Cressida.  t  3. 

*B,  Trans.  :  To  remove  by  hemming. 

"  These  biirre  are  in  my  heart.      Bem  them  away."— 
Shaketp. :  As  I'ou  Like  It,  L  3. 

bem,  inter).  [An  imitative  word,  allied  to 
hum  (q.v.).]  A  voluntary  short  cough,  uttered 
by  way  of  warning,  encouragement,  calling 
attention,  hesitation,  or  doubt.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  noun. 

"  Cough,  and  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come," 

Shaketp, :  Othello.  Iv.  2. 

*hem,  pron.    [Them.] 

bem-,  he-ma-,  pre/.    [H.ema.] 

"  he'-ma-chate,  s.  [Lat.  hcemachates  ;  Gr. 
oin-axaTT)?  (liaimachntcs)  ;  pref.  hem-,  and  Gr. 
axa'rijs  (achates)  =  agate.] 

Min.  :  A  kind  of  agate  sprinkled  with  spots 
of  red  jasper. 

he  -ma-chrome,  s.    [H.bmachkome.] 

be-ma-drdm'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hema-;  Gr. 
Spoft.o';  (dromos)  =  a  running,  and  fierpov  (me- 
tron)  —  a  measure.] 

Surg.  :   An   instrument  for  measuring  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

be-ma-drom'-e-try,  s.    [Hemadrometer.] 
Med. :  Tlie  art  of  measuring  the  rateat  which 
the  blood  runs  in  the  arteries. 


he-ma-dyn-a-mom'-e-tor,  a    [H/emadv- 

namo'meter.] 

he  -mal,  a.    [H.«mal,] 
he-mdn'-thu8,  s.    [Ummastrvs.] 

he-ma-stat'-ic,  he-ma-st&t'-lc-aLL  o.  & 

s.     [Pref.  hmia-,  aud  Eug.  static  (q.v.J.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ord.  Lang. ;  Relating  to  the  weight  of 
the  blood. 

II.  Med.  :  Possessing  the  quality  of  arrest- 
ing haemorrhage  ;  styptic. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Sing. :  A  remedy  for  arresting  haemor- 
rhage. 

2.  PI. :  The  doctrine  of  the  motioQ  of  the 
blood  in  living  bodies. 

he-ma-st^t'-ic-al,  a.    [Hemastatic] 

he' -mat-ein,  s.    [H.kmate!n.1 

he-ma- tem'-e -sis,  s.    [H^matemesis.] 

he'-ma-therm,  s.  [Pref.  hema-,  and  Gr. 
6epix6<;'  (thenno^)  =  warm.]  The  same  as 
HvEmatothebma  (q.v.). 

he' -mat-In,  he'-mat-ine,  5.    [H^ematin.] 

he'-mat-ite,  hse'-mat-ite,  s.  [Lat.  hieina- 
tites  =  bloodstone,  lieniatite  [def.] ;  Gr.  alfia- 
TIT175  Ai'^os  (hainuititis  lithos)  =  blood  -  like 
stone  ;  alju.a  {haivta),  genit.  oi^iotoc  (fiairnatos) 
—  blood,  and  autf.  -cnj?  (-ites.).'] 

Min. :  A  rhombohedral  mineral,  crystalliz- 
ing in  rhombohedrous.  scalenohedrous  pyra- 
mids and  prisms.  Colour,  dark  steel  gray  or 
iron-black  iu  mass,  but  in  thin  fragments 
blood  red.  Lustre  rarely  earthy,  generally 
metallic,  or  occasionally  splendent.  Sp.  gr., 
4'2  to  6'3.  It  is  a  sesquioxide  of  iron  com- 
posed of  oxygen  30.  and  iron  70  —  100.  There 
are  four  varieties  :  (1)  Specular  Hematite,  with 
sub-varieties  ;  Specular  Hematite,  properly  so 
called,  or  iron  and  Micaceous  Hematite ;  (li) 
Compact,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  radiating 
Hematite,  formerly  called  Bed  Hematite,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Browu  Hematite,  now 
called  Limonite,  wliich  is  arranged  as  a  dis- 
tinct mineral;  (3)  Red  Ochreous  Hematite, 
including  Reddle  and  Red  Chalk ;  (4)  Argil- 
laceous Hematite,  or  Clay  Ironstone,  which 
may  be  jaspery  or  lenticular.  No.  1  is  found 
chiefly  in  crystalline  rocks;  No.  4,  which  was 
originally  formed  in  marshes  like  Limonite 
and  Lininite,  occurs  in  the  coal  formations, 
and  in  many  other  formations,  hematite  in 
some  form  or  other  being  in  rocks  of  nearly 
all  ages.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  Germany,  Ac. 
Great  deposits  of  Red  Hematite  occur  in  Spain, 
near  Bilboa.  Brown  Hematite  is  abundant  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and  many  other 
jtlaces.  It  can  be  manufactured  into  excellent 
iron,  both  cast  and  malleable.  Much  of  the 
plate  iron  aud  iron  wire  product  ia  made  of  it. 
When  ground  to  fine  powder  it  is  employed  in 
polishing  metal,    (Dana,  Phillips,  dc.) 

1[  Some  hematite  is  placed  under  Turgite 
(q.v.). 

T  Some  Black  hematite  is  Psilomelane ; 
some  Brown  hematite,  Limonite. 

he-mat-it'-ic,  ti.  [Eng.,  &c.  hevuitit(e) ; -ic] 
Composed  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling 
hematite  (q.v.). 

he-mat-6-,  pre/.    [HvEmato.] 

he-mat-o-cele,  s.  [Pref.  hemato-,  and  Gr. 
ktjAtj  {kele)  =  a,  tumour  ;  Fr.  hematocele.] 

Surg. :  A  tumour  containing  blood.  It  may 
be  extra-,  intra-,  or  sub-peritoneal,  pelvic, 
peri-  or  retro -uterine,  or  pudendaL  In  some 
of  these  large  effusion  of  blood  may  be  fatal. 

he-mat-6r-6-gy,  s.    [Pref.  hemato;  and  Gr. 

A6yo5  {logos)=^  a  discoui"se.] 

Med. :  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  blood,  with  special  reference  to  its 
varying  characters  in  disease. 

t  he'- mat -ope,  5.    [H.ematopus.] 

Ornith.  :    The    Oyster-catcher,   Scematopus 

ostndi'gus. 

he-m,at-6'-sui,  s.    [H.ematin.] 
he-mat-6 -sis,  s.    [H-ematosis.] 
he-mat-6-sta'-phis,  s.    [H^ematostaphis.] 


he-mat-ox'  yl-ine, «.    [H£UAToxYUtfs.j 
he-mat~dz  -irl-dn,  ».    [H^matoxvlon.] 
he-mg-t-iir'-i-a,  s.     [Hematuria.] 

hem-e-ly^-tron  (pi.  bem-£-ly'~tra),  a 

I  Pref.  hemi;  and  Mod.  Lat.  elytron  (pi.  elytra) 
(q.v.).] 

Etitom.  :  (Generally  plural).  The  wing-casea 
of  tlie  Hemiptera,  the  basal  portion  of  which 
is  chitinous  or  horny,  while  the  apices  are 
membranous. 

hem-er-^l6'-pi-a,  b.  [Gr,  ^t^fpa  (Jiemera)^ 
a  day;  aAao?  (uhhs)  =  blind  (?),  and  oiJ/it 
{opsin)  =  seeing,  eyesight.  Malm  and  Littr6 
do  not  consider  akaoi  (aUios)  to  be  an  element 
in  the  word.] 

PathoL  :  A  word  aboutwhich  much  confusion 
has  arisen.  If  the  Greek  alaos  (blind)  be 
really  an  element  In  the  word,  then  the  mean- 
ing is  blind  as  to  vision  during  the  day.  If  it 
be  not,  the  signification  is  just  tho  opiiosite — 
viz.,  seeing  (only)  during  the  day,  any  blind- 
ness which  exists  being  at  night.  The  word 
hemeralopia  lias  been  used  in  both  senses,  the 
confusion  having  br-gun  with  Hippocrates  or 
some  early  editor  of  his.  If  day-blindness  is 
called  hemeralopia,  then  night-blindness  ia 
nyL-talopia,  and  vice  versa.  Both  are  forma  ol 
partial  amaurosis,  arising  probably  from  im- 
perfect nutrition  of  the  retina,  often  noticed 
as  an  early  symptom  of  scurvy, 

He-mer-6-bS.p'-ti8ts,  «.  pi.   [Gr.  Tjnepo^air- 

Tio-TTJs  {Jiimerobapii^tti,),  from  rftitpa  (hemera) 
=  a  day,  and  ^a7^Tt^JT^7s  (haptistes)  =  one  that 
dips  or  bjthes.]    [Baptist.] 

Jewish  sects:  A  Jewish  sect,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  religious  duty  to  bathe  daily. 

be  -  mer  -  6-  bi  -  an,  a.  &  s.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hemcrobi{us) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -an.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hemerubius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiida:  (q.v.). 

B.  .^s  siibst. :  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Hemerobius,  or  the  family  Hemerobiidie  (q.v.  X 

be-mer-o-bi'-i-dfle,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hemerobUv.s) ;  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  suff.  -idoB.] 

Entom. :  Aphis-lious,  lace-winged  flies ;  a 
family  of  neuropterous  insects.  The  antennae 
are  thread-like  ;  the  palpi  only  four  ;  the  eyes 
have  metallic  brilliancy ;  the  ocelli  are  gene- 
rally wanting;  the  wings  elegantly  reticu- 
lated, the  logs  short,  the  tarsi  pentamerous. 
The  larvae  feed  eagerly  on  aphides.  The  pupa 
is  enveloped  in  a  cocoon.  The  perfect  insect 
flies  chiedy  in  the  evening.  It  lays  eggs  in 
little  bunches  on  leaves,  each  egg  being  ele- 
vated on  a  foot-stalk.  Stephens  enumerates 
four  genera  as  having  British  representatives. 

he-mer-o'-bi-us,  s.  [Gr.  r}ii.ep6^iov  {hemero- 
bion)=&n  insect  living  tor  a  day.] 

Entom.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hemerobiidse  (q.v.).  Stephens  described  thirty 
British  species. 

be-mer-o-cal'-le-fie,  hem-er-6-c^-lid'- 

e-se,  s.  pL     [Lat.  hem^rocalliis)  ;  fem.  pi.  adj, 
suff.  -ece,  -idea;.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Liliaceae. 

be-mer-a-cal-lid'-e-ae,   s.  pi.     [Hemero- 

CALLEvE.] 

be-mer-6-cal'-lis,  s.  [Gr.  ^^^lepoKoXAe? 
{liemerocaUes),  and  r}fj-epoKaWi<;  (lieuierocallis), 
=  a  kind  of  yellow  lily  that  blooms  but  for  a 
day  ;  rj/xepa  (hcmera)  —  a  day,  and  icoAos  (kaXos) 
=  beautiful.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hemero- 
callideae  (q.v,).  Mostly  natives  of  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  ;  but 
Hem^erocallis  fuiva  is  wild  in  Germany  and  H. 
/ulva  in  Italy.  Several  are  cultivated  in 
British  gardens. 

hem-X-,  pre/.  [Gr.  yjfiL-  (hemi-),  an  abbreviation 
for  ijixtav  (hiimisn),  neut.  of  i}^io-ys  Qiemisus)  = 
half.]    Half;  halved. 

^  Properly  it  should  be  limited  to  Greek 
compounds. 

bem-i-an-at-ro-pal,  hem-i-an-at'-ro- 
POUS,  a.  [Pref.  hemi- ;  Gr.  ai-aTpeVw  (anatrepn) 
=  to  turn  up  or  over,  and  Eng.,  &c  suff.  -aZ, 
-oris.]    [Anatkopous.] 

Bot.  (0/an  ovule):  Auatropal  with  half  th? 
raphe  free. 


fate,  tat,  fare,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p*t, 
or.  wore,  wyU,  work,  whd,  s6n ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  f uU ;  try.  Syrian,     se.  0©  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hexn'-i-bos*  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Lat.  bos 
(q-v.)-J 

Pakeont. :  A  genus  of  Bovidse  (oxen),  from 
the  Upper  Miocene  of  India. 

hem'-i-carp,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  icapird? 
{karpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  fruit  spontaneously  dividing  into 
lialves.     Example  :  a  poa. 

hein-l-chal'-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  Uvu-;  Gr.  x«iA«ds 
{chalkos)  —  brass,  copiier,  antl  sufT.  -ite  (Min.).~} 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Emplectite  (q.v.). 

hexn-l-chlse'-na,  .f.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
X'\a.lva  (thlabM)'=  a  cloak,  a  mantle.) 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hemi- 
chlffinidai  (q.v.). 

hem-i-ohleen'-i-dse,  .•!.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hemi- 
chlcena ;  Lat.  f«m.  pi.  ;ulj.  suff'.  'idee.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  Cyperaceas,  tribe  Furenese. 

hem-i-chbr'-e-a*  s.  pi.  [Pref.  heini-,  and  Lat. 

chorea  ;  Gr.  ,\opeia  {choreia)  =  dancing.] 

Pathol.  :  A  form  of  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  in  which  the  movements  are  entirely 
confined  to  one  side. 

hem-i-9i-clar'-i-de9»  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  or 
Gr.  hemicidar(is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  aclj.  suff.  -idee.] 
Palceont.  :  A  family  of  regular  echiuoids, 
type  Hemicidaris  (q.v.). 

hem-i-cid'-a-ris,  s.     [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Mod. 

Lat.  eu^aris  (q.v.).] 

Paloiont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hemieidaridie  (q.v.).  The  tuberoules  are 
developed  only  below,  and  not  the  entire 
length  of  the  area.  Range  in  time  from  the 
Upper  Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata. 

•hem-i-cra'-ni-a/  liem'-i-cra-ny,5.  [Gr. 

yi^i.Kpai'ia.{hKmikra}iia),  iTom-qixt(Jiemi)  =  half, 
and  Kpdyiov  {kranion)  =  the  skull.] 

Pathol. :  Headache  affecting  only  one  side 
of  the  brow  and  forehead.  Generally  Ciiused 
by  debility.  From  its  often  continuing  iMily 
while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  it  has  been 
called  sun-pain. 

*  hem-i'Cran'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  -ft/juKpaviKo^  (hemi- 
kranikos).']  Of,  resulting  from,  or  pertaining 
to  hemicrania  ;  affecting  only  one  part  of  the 
head  at  a  time. 

*hem'-i-9y-cle,  s.  [Gr.  -^/[iiKu'ieAios  Qi^mi- 
kuklios),  from  rim  (hemi)  =  half,  and  kukAos 
(kuklos)  =  a  circle.] 

1.  A  half-circle  ;  a  semicircle. 

2.  A  semicircular  arena,  room,  or  division  of 
room. 

"  In  a  henxicycTe  waa  aeated  Esychia,  or  Quiet."— flen 
Joiuon  ■  Part  of  the  King's  Entertainment,  ±c 

hein-i-9y'-clic,  a.     [Pref.  kemi-^  and  Eng. 

Bot.  :  (See  the  compound). 
hemioycllc-flowers,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Having  the  separate  portions  of  the 
Inflorescence  arranged  in  spirals. 

hem  i  -  dac'  -  tyl,  hem-i-dac'-tyle,  a.  &  5. 

[Hkmidactvlus.] 
Zoology  : 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  an  oval  disc  at  the  base 
of  the  toes  ;  a  term  used  of  certain  lizards. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Hemi- 
dactylus  (q.v.). 

Iiem-i-dac'-tyl-us,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
6a«TuAo?  (daktulos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Geekotidae  (Gecko-lizards), 

b£m~i-des'-xnus,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
ficff/ios  (desmos)  =^  a  bond,  a  fetter ;  so  named 
from  the  form  of  the  lilaments.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  AsclepiadaccEe,  tribe  Peri- 
ploceae.  Tlie  root  of  Hemidesmus  indicus  is 
em))loyed  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

hexnldesml  radix,  s. 

Phar,  :  Hemidesmus  root,  the  root  of  Hemi- 
desmvs  [Tidicus,  Indian  sarsaparilla ;  a  native 
of  India.  It  occurs  in  yellowisb-brnwn  long 
cylindrical  pieces.  The  colour  of  the  cortex  is 
dark,  marked  by  longitudinal  divisions,  and 
deep  circular  rings,  the  central  part  is  ligneous. 
It  is  used  instead  of  sarsaparilla,  and  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  an  agreeable  bitter  taste. 


hem-i-di-a-pen'-tv,  3.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Kng.  diapente  (q.v.).] 

Music:  An  imperfect  fifth. 

hSni-i-dit'-6ne>  s.     [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 

ditune  (q.v.).] 
Music  ;  The  lesser  or  minor  third. 

hem'-i-ddme,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Kng.  dome.] 

Crystal.  £  Min.  :    A  dome  parallel    to   the 

orlhodiagonal,  as  distinguished  fi-om  a  cliuo- 

dome,  in  which  they  are  parallel  to  the  clino- 

diiigonal.     (ZJajia.) 

hem-i-dys-tro'-plii-a,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Gr.  fivo-Tpoff)©?  (dufiruphos)  =  hard  to  rear: 
&v<;  (dus)  =  hard,  difflcult,  and  Tpo<|»7  (tvophe)  = 
nourishment;  rpe'^to  (trepho)  —  to  nourish.] 
Bot.,  (£c.  :  Only  partial  nourishment,  as  in 
the  case  of  trees  nailed  to  a  wail  or  whose 
roots  are  prevented  fi'om  spreading  sufficiently 
by  the  too  close  proximity  of  other  roots. 

t  he-mig'-a-mous,  a.  [pref.  hemi-;  Gr. 
vcijuos  {gamos)  —  marriage,  and  Eng.,  die.  suff. 
-ous.] 

Bot.  {Of  grasses):  Having  one  of  the  two 
florets  in  the  same  spikelct  neuter,  the  other 
one  unisexual,  whether  male  or  female. 

hem'-i-glyph,  s.  [Gr.  rjixi  (himi)  =  half,  and 
yAvi^jf  (gluphe)  =  a  carving.] 

Arch.  :  A  half-channel  at  the  edge  of  the 
triglyph  tablet  in  the  Doric  entablature. 

hem-i-gyr'-us  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  yupos  (yuros)  =  a  circle.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Desvaux  to  the 
form  of  fruit  which  is  generally  called  a  ful- 
licle  (q.v.). 

hem-i-he'-dral,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  hemihedr(pn) 
(q.v.);  -al.] 

Crystallography  £  Mineralogy : 

1.  Having  only  half  the  planes  or  facets 
which  a  symmetric  crystal  of  the  type  to 
which  it  belongs  would  possess.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  crystal  be  typically  octahedral  and, 
from  half  of  its  planes  being  deficient,  is  really 
only  a  tetiahedron,  it  is  hemihedral  to  an 
octahedrun. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  less  accu- 
rately uf  a  crystal  wanting  some  of  its  planes, 
though  those  deficient  may  not  be  exaetly 
half  the  normal  number. 

1[  The  phenomena  of  pyroelectricity  are 
often  seen  in  hemihedral  crystals,  being  pro- 
duced or  aided  by  the  form  of  the  mineraL 

hem'-i-he'-dral-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hemihedral; 
-!y.]     In  a  hemihedral  manner. 

hem-i-he'-dri§m,s.  lEng.,kc., hemihedr{on): 
•ism.] 

Crystal.  £  Min.  :  The  property  or  quality  of 
crystallizing  in  hemihedral  forms. 

hem-i-he'-dron,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
^&pa  (hedra)  =  seat,  base,  foundation.] 

Geom.,  Cii'stal.  £  Min.  :  A  crystal  or  other 
solid  with  but  half  the  proper  number  of 
planes.     [Hemihedral.] 

hem-i-mer-id'-e~£e,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hemi- 
mer{is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idew.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Scrophulariacece,  sub-order 
AntirrhineEB. 

he-num'-er-is,  s,  [Gr.  ig/iijutepi??  (hemimeres) 
=  half-divided  ;  pref.  hemi-,  and  /j-epo?  (meros) 

.     =  a  part.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hemi- 
merideffi  (q.v.). 

hem-i-me-tab'-d-la,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hemi-, 
and  Gr.  ^era^oAj}  (metatiole)  =  change,  chang- 
ing;  ficrapdWui  (metoballo)  =  to  turn  quickly 
or  suddenly  :  /reTti  (meta)  =  denoting  change, 
and  ^ttA^w"(&(Ii/o)  =:  to  throw.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-class  of  insects  having  a 
half  or  incomplete  metamori>hosis.  The  larva 
(infers  from  the  perfect  insect,  chiefly  in  the 
absence  of  wings  and  in  size.  The  pupa  is 
usually  active,  or  at  least  capable  of  move- 
ment. It  is  divided  into  three  orders  :  Hemi- 
ptera  or  RhjTichota,  Heteroptera,  and  Thy- 
sanoptera  (q.v.). 

hem-i-met-a-bol'-ic,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  and  Gr. 

h£)aimetabol{a) ;  Eng.,  &.c.  suff.  -ic] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  unde> 
going  only  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 


hem-l-morph'-lc,    a.       [pref.    hemi-;    Gr. 
IxopitTi  (imrphe)  =  form,  and  Eng.  &lc  Butf.  -ic.] 
CrystaL  <t  Min.  :  Having  the  two  ends  witb 
dissimilar  i>lanes. 

hemimorphlc-hemiliedral,  a. 

Crystal.  <i-  Min. :  i3oth  hemiliedial  andheml- 
morphic.    {I)una  :  Min.,  5th  ed.,  p.  407.) 

hem-i-morph'-ite.  s.    [Pref.  hemi-;  Gr.  fwp- 

^>j  (morphe)  form,  and  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :   Tlie  name  given    by    Kennyott  to 

Calamine.      Dana  rejects  the    name ;    it    (b, 

however,  adopted  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue 

*  be-mi'-na,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  ijjaiVa  (heviina\ 
from  TijUKTus  (hemisxts)  =  half.] 

1,  Rom.  Antiq.  :  An  ancient  Roman  measure 
containing  half  a  sextarius,  or  about  half  a 
pint  English  wine  measure. 

2.  Med. :  A  measure  containing  about  ten 
fluid  ounces. 

hem-i-oc-ta-he'-dral,  a.     [Pref.  hemi-,  and 

Eng.  octahedral  (q.v.).] 

Crystal,  d;  Min. :  Having  half  the  number  ol 
planes  which  a  genuine  octahedion  would 
possess :  tetrahedral. 

t  hem-l-C-lOff'-a-mous,  a.  [Pref.  ftemt-; 
Gr.  6\o<;  {holoi)  *=  whole,  entire,  and  ya/AOs 
(games)  =  man-iage.] 

Bot.  :  Having  a  flower  consisting  of  two 
florets,  the  one  neuter  and  the  other  her- 
maphrodite.    Used  of  grasses  like  Panicum. 

he-mi'-o-niis,  ■■!.  [Gr.  ijixlovo^  (hemionos)  =  a 
half-ass,  a  nude ;  pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  ow»5 
{oiws)  =■  an  ass.) 

Zool.  :  The  Kiang  or  Dshikketee,  Asinus 
hemionns,  a  wild  ass  found  in  Thibet.  The 
fur  is  short,  smooth,  and  of  a  bright  red-bay, 
a  dorsal  streak,  hurt  no  shoulder  crossband ; 
legs  straw-coloured  ia  summer,  whitisli  in 
winter. 

"  Mr.  Blyth  has  aeen  a  apecimeii  of  the  ft«nfoni*# 
with  a  distinct  BhouMer  atrlpe.  thoui;h  it  properly  has 
none."— Da Jtmn:  Origin  of  sp'ciet  (Cth  ed.).  p.  128. 

hem-i-o'-pi-a,  hem-i-ops'-i-a,  s.  [Pref. 
hemi-,  and  Gr!  dn//  (dps)  =  the  eye.] 

Path.  :  Dei)raved  vision,  in  which  the  person 
affected  sees  only  half  the  object. 

hem-i-pin'-ate,  s.     [Eng.  hemipiji(ic) ;  -at* 
(G'/wm.).] 
Chem.  :  A  salt  of  heraipinic  acid- 

hem-i-pin'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  En^.,  &c, 
pinic]      (See  the  compound.) 

hemiplnic  acid,  £. 

Chem. :  CioHioOg.  or  C6H2(OCH3)..<COOH>!, 
dimetliyl-phtlialic  acid.  It  is  obtained  along 
with  meconin  by  fusing  opianic  acid  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  caustic  potash. 
Hemipinic  acid  is  imrificd  by  washing  its 
ammonium  salt  with  alcohol,  dissolving  it  in 
HCl,  and  extracting  it  with  ether.  Heated  to 
180°,  it  is  converted  into  the  anhydride,  which 
yields  needles,  melting  at  166°.  Hemipinic 
acid  is  dibasic,  forming  crystalline  salts, 

hem-i-pleg'-i-a,  hem'-i-pleg-Sr.  s.  [Pref. 
hemi-,  and  Gr,  nX^aam,  ttA^ttoi  (ph-sso,  pletto) 
=  to  strike.]  Paralysis  of  one  side  of  the 
body.     [Paralysis.] 

bem-i-pleg'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hemipUgiia);  -ic] 
Partially  paralysed  ;  affected  with  hemiplegia 
(q.v.). 


hem'-i-plex-y. 


[Hemiplegia.] 


bexn'-x-pode,  s.    [Pref  hemi-,  and  Gr.  irotft 

(j>on$),  genit.  7ro5d?  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 

Omith. :  A  bird  of  the  genus  Hemipodioa 
(q.v.). 

hem-i-po'-di-lis,  s.  [From  Gr.  Tj/nn-ofitor 
(hcmipndion)  =  half  a  foot.  The  genus  is  so 
named  because  its  species  are  totally  destitute 
of  the  hind  toe.] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  Tetraonidie,  akin  to 
Coturnix  (Quail).  The  species  are  pugnacious, 
and  in  Java  are  set  to  light  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  spectators. 

hem'-i-prism,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Eng. 
prism  (q.v.).J 

CrystaUog.  &  Min.  :  A  form  in  the  mono- 
clinic  and  triclinic  systems  of  classification, 
which  comprises  but  one  face  of  a  prism  with 
its  opposite.     (Dana.) 


bSil,  b^;  p6^t,  J^^l;  cat,  ^eU,  cborus,  9bin,  benpb;  go.  gem;  tbin,  tbls;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,   e^^t.     pb  =  f. 
*olaii, -tlaa  a  sb^lit   -tion, -slon=abtln; -ttoot -^loa^Ebuii.    -ciouB,    tlous, -sious  ^  sbus.    -ble. -die.  <tc.  =  bel,   d^L 
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bSm-i-prf^-mat'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Eng.  ■prisnadic  (q.v.).] 

Crystallog.  dt  Min. :  Half  prismatic 

he-mip'-ter,  s.    [Hemhteran.] 

te-mip'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  A«m^,  and  Gr. 
jTTcpov  (pteroTi)  =  a  wing.] 

1.  Entomology : 

(1)  An  order  of  insects,  sub-class  Hnmirae- 
taljola  (q.T.).  The  troiihi  oi-  masticatory 
organs  consist  of  four  lancet-shaped  needlt-s, 
which  are  the  modified  niaudililes  and  nifixillai; 
these  are  included  within  a  tubular  sheath, 
which  is  made  of  the  labiui..  elongiited  ;  eyea 
usually  elongated ;  wings  generally  fi'ur,  some- 
times wanting;  pu]>a  generally  active.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sub-orders,  Monioptera, 
Heteroptera,  and  Tliysanoptera  (q.v.). 

(2)  The  term  is  used  by  Stephens  and  others 
for  what  is  now  the  sub-order  Heteroptt-ra 
(q.v.). 

2.  PaUeont. :  Hemipterous  insects  have  been 
found  from  the  Cretact-ous  rocks  onward. 

be-mip'-ter-al,  a.     [Hemipterous.] 

be-xnip  -ter-an,   t  he-mip'-ter,  s.     (He- 

MIPVERA.J 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  the  order  Heiniptera 
(q.v.), 

lie-mip'-ter~ous»    t  he-mlp'-ter-al,     a. 

[Mud.  Lat.  or  Gr.  kemipter{i.i) ;  suH'.  -ohs,  -al.] 
Entom. :  Having  wings,  in  more  typical 
cases,  chitinous  at  the  base  and  membranous 
at  the  extremity ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hemiptei-a  (q.v.). 

hem-i-ram'-phus,  5.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr. 
po/x<|»os  (rhamphos)  =  the  curved  bill  of  a  pre- 
dator)' bird.] 

IclUhy.  :  Under  Sword-fish,  a  genus  of  Eso- 
cidEe  (Pikes),  having  the  lower  jaw  so  pro- 
duced as  to  form  a  slender  snout,  whence 
their  English  name. 

hem'-i-spbere*  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hemi- 
spha'riiniiJic,mGr.T)tLta-4>aipiov(hcmisphairwn), 
from  TiiMi  (hevii)  =  half,  and  o-i^aipa  {spluiira) 
=  a  ball,  a  sphere.] 

1.  The  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  when 
divitted  by  a  plane  passing  or  supposed  to 
pass  througli  its  centre ;  lialf  the  terrestrial 
globe  ;  half  the  surface  of  the  heavens. 

U  Tlie  northern  hemisphere  is  that  half  of 
the  globe  formed  by  the  plane  of  tlie  equator, 
and  that  portion  of  it  Cf)ntaining  the  north 
pole  cut  off  by  this  plane.  The  other  half, 
containing  the  south  pole,  is  called  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

2.  A  map  or  projection  of  half  the  terres- 
trial or  celestial  spheres. 

H  (1)  Aqueous  hemisphere  : 

Geog. :  One  so  selected  as  to  contain  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  water  of  the  globe. 
Its  centre  must  be  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

(2)  Terrestrial  hemisphere : 

Geog.  :  One  so  chosen  that  it  contains  as 
great  an  amount  of  land  as  possible.  Its 
centre  should  be  at  Falmouth. 

(3)  Hemispheres  of  the  brain  : 

Anat. :  The  upper  spheroidal  portions  of 
the  brain  (q.v.) ;  they  are  separated  by  the 
/a/a  cerebri. 

(4)  Hemispheres  of  Magdeburg :  [Magdeburg- 
hemispheres]. 

•  hem-i-spher'-ic,  *  hem-i-spher'-ic-al, 
*  hem-i-Sphser'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hemis}'her(e) ; 
-ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  to  or  of  tlie  nature  of  a 
hemisphere ;  resembling  a  hemisphere  ;  half- 
round. 

"All  liquids  run  nearly  in  a  aplierlcal  form,  when 
hung  oil  A  smjill  surface,  us  at  the  point  of  a  win.  it 
into  &  he^nUphericat  ^rure  on  a  biDud  surface.* — Der- 
ham:  Attro-Theology,  bk,  vi.,  oh.  L 

•hem~i-splie-r6id'-al,rt.  [Eng.  hemisphere; 
Gr.  elSos  (eidos)  —  a]if.earance,  shape  ;  Eng. 
adj.  .snff.  -al.]  Having  a  figure  or  form  resem- 
bling tliat  of  a  hemisphere. 

•hem-i-spher'-Ule,  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and 
Eitg.  spherule  (q.v.  j.J     Half  a  spherule. 

•  hem'-i-stich,  s.  [Lat.  hevtistichium,  from  Gr. 
r}txi.(rTi)^ioy  (hcmistichion),  from  i}tj.f  {hhtii-)  = 
half,  and  a-rixos  (stichos)  =  a  row.)  Haifa  verse 
in  poetry  ;  an  imperfect  or  incomplete  vei-se. 

"  The  iiau&e  le  n  reat  that  diodes  the  verae  into  two 
I>arta,  each  of  them  called  au  hemistich."— OoUsmith: 
Euau  18. 


*  he-mxs'-tich-al,  a.  [Eng.  hemistich  ;  -al.  ] 
Pertaining  to  a  'liemistleh  ;  wiitten  in  hemi- 
stichs  ;  according  to  or  by  heiiiiaticha. 

"The  reader  will  oh»ervu  the  coiintant  return  oi  the 
JiemUlUfxti  \t»iuL"—}i'urlu7i:  illit,  tiiglW^  Poetry, 
L  (AddUlouaj. 

hem-i-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Pref  hemi-.  and  Gr.  Tt'pa? 
{teras)  =  a  wonder,  a  marvel ;  a  monster.] 

Bot. :  A  monhtrosity  of  Ldcmentary  organs 
or  of  appendages  of  tlie  axis,    (rrccts.  of  Bot.) 

hem'-i-tonet  s.  [Gr.  y^furoviov  (hemitonion) : 
pref.  hemi-,  aud  Gr.  r6vo<;  (tmtos)  =  a  tone.] 
A  semitone. 

he-mit'-H-cliou8.  o.    [Pref.  Itemi-x  Gr.  $pi$ 
(thrix),  genit.  Tpi^os  (trichos)  =  hair,  and  Eng. 
BU(f.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Half  covered  with  haira. 

he-mit'-ro-pal,  he-mit'-ro-pous,  a. 

[Pref.  hemi'  ;  Gr.   Tpomj  {trope)  =    in  a  turn, 
with  a  turning,  and  Eng.  suit,  -al,  -ous.] 
Botany,  £c. : 

1.  Gen. :  Turned  half  round  ;  half  inverted. 

2.  Spec.  (Of  an  ovule):  Having  the  raphe 
terminating  aliuutin  id  way  between  the  chalaza 
and  the  orifice.  Akin  to  anatropal,  but 
having  the  axis  of  the  nucleus  more  curved. 

llSm'-i-tr6pe,rt.  &  s.  [Pref.  hemi-,  and  Gr.  Tpomj 
(trojje)  =  a  turning  ;  rpeirw  {trepo)  =  to  turn.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

Crystal.  £  Min.:  Half  turned  round,  A 
term  used  of  a  crystal  looking  as  if  it  were 
formed  of  two,  the  one  half  tuined  round 
upon  the  other. 

B.  As  rubstantive : 

Crystal,  d:  Min.  :  A  crystal  of  the  form 
described  undtr  A. 

he-mit'-ro-pous»  a.    [Hemitropal.] 

he-mit'-ro-py,  s.    [Hemitrope.] 

Crystal,  d'  Min.  :  Crystallization  producing 
cr>'stals  of  the  kind  called  hemitropal  (q.v.), 

hem-lock,  *  hem-locke.  *  hem-lok, 
*ham-locke,  "hame-loc,  5.  &  a.  [a.S. 
hemlcdc,  hemlic,  hemlyc,  hymlice.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Bot.  :  The  umbelliferous  genus  Coniura 
(q.v).  Common  hemlock  is  Conium  macula- 
turn;  Water  hemlock,  Cicuta  virosa,  called  also 
Cowbane.  [Cicuta.]  Used  likewise  of  the 
foreign  species,  C.  maculata  and  Phellandrium 
aqitaticum.  In  the  example  the  reference  is 
apparently  to  the  hemlock-spruce. 

"  When  the  mournful  Wawoualasa, 
Sorrowing  sang  nmoug  the  hemiockx." 

Lonff/ellmv :  Song  of  Hia-watha,  vUL 

IT  Ground  Hemlock  is  a  kind  of  yew,  Taxus 
canadeiisis;  Lesser  Hemlock  is  jEthusa  cyna- 
pum,  and  Mountain  Hemlock,  Levisticum 
o^cinaU. 

2.  Pharm. :  [Conium]. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any 
way  resembling  the  conium  or  cicuta  [AJ. 

hemlock-spruce,  s. 

Bot.  :  Abies  canadensis.  It  is  an  elegant, 
drooping,   low  evergreen   tree,   valuable    w 


hemlock-spruce. 

growing  in  the  shade  of  other  trees.  It  is 
cummun  in  the  Toited  States,  as  an  ornamental 
tree.  The  Bubstance  from  wliith  sjiruce  beer 
is  made  is  au  extruct  from  its  leaves. 

hemlock-tree,  9.  The  hemlock  spruce  (^. 

"0  hemlock-tree .'  how  faithful  are  thy  branches." 
iy-ngfeUoio :  Bemlock-tree.    |Trau8.( 


hummed,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [II  km,  f.J 
hem'-m^l,  s.    [Etym.  doubtiul.] 

1.  A  crowd  or  herd,  au  of  cattle. 

2.  A  shed  or  oovering  for  cattle. 

hem'-mer,  ».    tEng.  fiem,  v.;  -er.]    One  wh« 

or  that  which  hems.  Spf-cifically,  an  attach- 
ment  to  a  Hcwing-machine  for  turning  over  thr; 
edge  of  a  piece  of  fabric  or  a  garrneiit,  In  onier 
that  the  flaii  may  be  stitched  down.  As  tlie 
fabric  is  fed  along,  tlie  edge  is  turned  over  in 
a  curved  path,  and  is  then  flattened  by  the 
presser-foot  ready  for  stitching  by  the  needle. 

*  hem'-ming.  ».  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  ahoe 
or  sandal  made  of  r.iw  Ijide. 

he-mop'-t^-slB,  hc-mop'-to-e,  «.     [H^b- 

MOPTVblB.) 

hem;^-6r-rhage  (age  as  Xg),  hem'-or- 
rha-gy,  s.    l  Haemorrhage.] 

hem-or-rhlig'-io,  a.    [H^ghorrhaoic.] 

hem'-or-rhoid,  «.    [H^&iorrhoid.) 

hem-or-rhoid'-al,  a.    [H.emorrhoidai*J 

hemp,  8.  [A.S.  henep,  htenep ;  8w.  hampa; 
Dan.  hamp;  Dut.  hennep;  Ger.  hanf  all  from 
Lat.  cannabis;  Gr.  Kdyvafii';  (kamiahis),  Kav 
i'ojSos  (kannabos);  Saiisc.  fa7ja  =  hemp.] 

1.  Vomm.,  £-c. :  The  name  of  various  veg^ 
table  fibres  used  for  manufacturing  purposes, 

"  f  She]  ea  tiled. 
By  spinning  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself." 

lyarttstvorth :  Lxcurgion.  bk.  L 

2.  Bot.  :  Canjiabis  sativa,  a  native  of  the 
cooler  parts  of  India,  now  introdnced  Into 
Europe. 

"The  hfmp€   groweth  about  Smoleoako  vyon  tb% 
Polish  border." — Buckluyt :   Voyages.  L  364. 

\  African  hemp.  Bowstring  hemp,  is  a  kind 
of  hemp  made  in  Africa  from  the  fibres  of 
Senseviera ;  Bastard  hemp  is  Datisca  Canna- 
Una ;  Bengal  hemp  is  the  fibre  of  Crotolaria 
juncea,  called  also  Bombay  hemp,  Madras,  or 
Sh  "  n  hemp  ;  Manilla  hemp  is  the  ti  bre  of  Musa 
text  ills. 

3.  Pharm.  :  Cannabis  indica,  Indian  hemp. 
The  dried  flowering  tops  of  the  female  plants 
of  CannafiissaUrn.  cultivated  in  India,  It  is 
used  to  prepare  Extractum  cannabis  ijidiccB 
and  Tinctura  cannaijis  indices^  the  extract  aad 


CANNABIS    indica. 
1  Male  Flower.    2.  Female  Flovet; 


the  tincture.  Indian  hemp  produces  a  \ 
liar  kind  of  intoxication,  attended  with  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits  and  hallucinations  of  a 
pleasing  kind  ;  these  are  followed  by  narcotio 
efiects,  sleep,  or  stupor.  It  is  used  as  aa 
antispasmodic,  and  for  its  anodyne  propertiat 
in  cases  of  neuralgia,  tetanus,  &c 
4.  Figuratively: 

(1)  A  rope,  a  halter. 

"  A  man  in  deepe  despaire.  with  hempe  in  haii(^ 
Went  out  in  baste  tu  eude  his  wretched  dayes.* 

Tiirbereile:  0/  lltn  Desperate  Men* 

(2)  Hanging  ;  death  by  the  halter, 
hemp-agrimony,  s. 

Bot. :  Eupa^orium   cannabi7iu7iu    [Eupato* 

EIUM.] 

hemp-brake,  e.  A  machine  in  whicb 
rotted  and  subsequently  dried  hemp-sfcdks 
are  l>eaten  to  remove  the  bark  and  cellular 
pith  from  the  fil»re. 

hemp-harvester,  s. 

Agric. :  A  reaping-machine  for  hemp. 
hemp-nettle,  s.    [Gaxeopsis.] 


f&te,  f^t,  fare,  axnidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  p5^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  s^n ;  mate,  oiib,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^an.     a,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    q.u  =  kw« 


hempen— henoticon 
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hemp-palm.  s. 

Hot. :  Chavufrops  excelsa,  the  Tall  Chamie- 
rops.  It  is  from  Nepaul  and  China.  Its 
fibres  are  used  as  a  substitute  fur  lieiup,  ami 
hats  and  clonks  are  made  from  its  leaves. 

homp-Beed,  s.  The  seed  of  hemp  ;  it  is 
much  used  as  food  for  cage-birds, 

Hevip-seed  calculus : 

Path.:  A  name  for  some  varieties  of  the 
mulberry-calculus  (q.v.), 

•  hemp' -en,  a.     [Eng,  hemp;  -en.} 

1,  JI;ide  of  hemp, 

"  For  tliey  dhall  ower  ocean  wide, 
With  hempen  bridles,  ftuJ  horse  of  tree.* 

Scott :  Thonuxa  the  niiumer,  U. 

2.  Resembling  hemp. 

"  The  former  of  these  nre  uinde  of  the  bark  of  a  pine- 
tree  beat  into  a  hempen  etate."— Ctwft  .■  Vosfages,  vol. 
Ix.,  bit- iv.,  ch.  iiL 

hemp'-ie,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  hemp;  -ie.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  rogue ;  a  gnllows  apple  ; 
one  for  wliom  hemp  grows.  Its  most  common 
use  is  in  a  jocular  way.    (Scotch.) 

"She's  under  lawfii'  authority  now  ;  and  full  time, 
for  9he  was  a  daft  hempie."— Scott :  Rob  Ron,  ch.  xxxlv. 

JB,  As  adj.:  Roguish,  wild,  romping. 

Bemp'-Stead,  s.  &  a.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

A,  As  $iihst. :  Various  parishes  in  England. 
The  one  geologically  interestuig  is  near  Yar- 
mouth, in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hempstead. 
Bempstead-beds,  s.  pL 

Geol. :  A  series  of  beds,  some  marine,  others 
freshwater,  of  Lower  Miocene  age.  They 
occur  at  Hempstead,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  they  are  170  feet  thick. 

hemp'-wdrt^  s.  pi.    [Eng.  hemp,  and  worts.] 
Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Liudley  to  the 
order  Cannabinaces  (q.v.). 

•hemp'-^,  a.  [Eng.  hemp;  -yJ]  Like  or  re- 
sembling hemp;  of  the  nature  of  hemp. 

'"Twixt  the  rind  and  the  tree  (called  macuais)  there 
\3  a  cotton  or  hempy  kiud  of  moss,  whicn  they  wear 
for  their  cloth iug.'—i/ou'e^^  bk.  ii.,  let.  51. 

•  hem-self, "  hem-selve,  *  hem-selv-en, 

-pron.    [Mid.  Eng.  hem,  and  sdj.\    Themselves. 

hem'-Stitt^h,  s.  [Eng.  hem,  and  stitch.}  A 
kind  of  stitch  In  needlework,  made  by  drawing 
out  a  few  jtarallel  threads  and  fastening  the 
cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters. 

•  he'-mu^e,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  roe  in 
its  third  year. 

ben,  s.  fA.S.  henn,  hen,  hcen,  fVom  ftajta  = 
a  cock ;  cogn.  with  Dut,  hen  (from  haan  =  a 
cock);  Icel.  kieiui  (from  hani);  Dan.  hone 
(from  hane);  Sw,  hiina  (from  hane);  Gr.  henne 
(from  hahn) ;  Gotli.  haiia  =  a  cock.  Hana 
means  literally  a  sing#,  from  the  same  root 
as  Ijat.  caiio  =  to  sing.] 

1,  Farming,  tCc:  The  female  of  the  domestic 
or  barn-fowl  (fkilhts  domestieus)  has  run  like 
other  domestic  animals  into  many  varieties. 
A  good  heu  will  lay  200  eggs  in  a  year.  Ten  or 
twelve  are  as  mauy  as  it  can  rear  in  one  brood. 

2.  The  female  of  other  species  of  poultry. 
2.  The  female  of  any  bird  whatever. 

i.  Money  for  drink,    [Hen-drinking.] 

^  Hen  is  used  largely  in  composition  with 

tte  force  of  female :  as,  a  A€7t-canary,  a  hen- 

sparrow,  &c. 

hen-and-chlckens,  5. 

£ot.  :  (1)  Semperviimm  soboUfi- mm si  native  o{ 
Germany;  ('2)  Bellis pcreanis(boiniiioaS)a.isy), 
var,  Frolifera. 

hen-blindness,  s.  The  same  as  nycta- 
lopia or  night-blindness. 

hen-buckie,  s.  The  large  whelk,  BiiC' 
cinum  undatum,  much  used  as  bait  in  tishing. 
{Scotch.) 

hen-cavey,  s.    a  hen-coop,    (Scotch.) 

hen-coop,  s.  A  coop  or  inclosed  frame- 
Work  in  which  fowls  are  kejit, 

hen-drinking,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"  There  is  yet  anuther  [Yorkshire  nmrriaife-cuatoml, 
viz.,  tlie  hen-drinkiiiff.  Ou  tlie  evening  of  tiie  wedding 
day  tlie  yuuuij  men  -.f  the  village  call  nijoii  the  hnde- 
groom  for  a  lien— meaning  money  for  refreshnieutB  . .  . 
should  the  hen  l>e  refused,  the  inmates  may  exjiect 
0oiiie  ugly  trick  to  the  house  ere  the  festivities  termi- 
nate."—..Vorea  A  Queries,  aept.  17,  i8S9,  p.  ^239. 


"  hen-driver,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk ;  a  hen- 
liarrii.i'. 

"TIli'  kcn-drlvcr  I  forbear  to  name."— IToiMn. 

*  hen-egg,  s.     a  hen's  e);g. 
hen-harrier,  hen-harm,  a. 

Ornlth. :  Circus  cyanibus,  wliich  receives  its 
English  name  from  "harrying"  or  harming 
hens  or  other  poultry, 

hen-haivk,  s.  A  poetic  name  for  the  hen- 
harrier (?). 

"Owl  and  e.-iylo.  crane  and  hrnh/iwi:' 

Lon't/cllow ;  ^ng  of  flinwnthfi,  xiv, 

*  hen-hearted,   *  henne-hearted.  a. 

Having  a  heart  like  a  hen  ;  chicken-hearted; 
timid  ;  cowardly. 

"Ho  is  reconed  a  lowte  and  a  henne-hearted  rasciiU, 
that  niaketh  ii<>  quereU  whan  wrong  1b  done  vuto 
\\im:—Cdal:  Jame<ii. 

hen-house,  s.  A  house  or  shelter  for 
fowls. 

hen-peck,  'v.t.  To  govern  or  rule;  said 
of  a  wile  who  has  the  upper  hand  of  her 
husband. 

■'  Oh  !  ye  lords  of  ladles  IntellectuAl 
Inform  us  truly,  hiive  they  not  henpecked  you  all  ?" 
/(yron  :  Von  Juan.  i.  23. 

hen-pecked,  hen-peckt,  a.  Under 
the  rule  of  a  wife. 

"  hen-peckery,  s.  The  state  or  conili- 
tion  of  being  hen-pecked.  (Dickens:  Oliver 
Tioisty  ch.  xxxvii.) 

hen-wife,  hen-woman,  s.     A  woman 

who  has  the  charge  and  rearing  of  fowls. 

hen' -bane,  5.  [Eng.  hen,  and  -bayie.  So  named 
from  being  poisonous  to  domestic  fowl,  and 
the  cause  of  great  mortality  among  poultry.] 

Bot. :  The  genus  Hyoscyamns  (q.v.),  and 
specially  H.  niger,  a  solanaceous  biennial 
weed,  pubescent,  fcetid,  viscid,  and  with  pale 
soft  glandular  hairs  ;  leaves  angled,  toothed, 
or  pinnatifld,  the  corolla  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  of  a  lurid  yellow  colour,  witli  purple 
veins,  the  anthers  purple.  It  occurs  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia.  The  plaut  luis 
strong,  narcotic  poisonous  qualities,  and  is  used 
in  medicine,  both  iuterually  aud  externally,  fur 
sedative  purposes. 

Pharm. :  [Hyoscyamus]. 

hen'-bit,  s.     [Eng.  hen,  and  &t(.] 

Bot. :  (1)  Lamuim  amplexicaide ;  (2)  Veronica 
hederi/olia. 

hen^e,  *  henne,  *  hennes,  *  hens,  adv. 
&  interj.  [A.S.  heonan,  hiinian,heonane,  heona, 
hine ;  with  adverbial  sulF.  -s  or  -es,  as  in  twy-cs 
=  twice,  need-es  =  needs,  &c.  ;  cogn.  with 
Ger.  hinnen;  O.  H.  Ger.  hinnan.} 

A.  As  adverb : 

1.  From  this  place. 

"  Such  wiech  on  hem  for  fetching  of  Heleine 
There  shal  be  take,  er  that  we  hence  weud." 

Chaucer  :  Troitus.  bk.  v. 

2.  From  this  time ;  henceforward,  hence- 
forth ;  for  the  future. 

"  Farewell,  till  hall  an  hour  hence." 

Shukesp.  :  Tempest,  ili.  L 

3.  From  this  reason  or  ground  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this ;  as,  a  deduction  from  what 
has  preceded. 

"  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  force  of  exercise  In 
helping  digestiou." — Arbuthnot :  On  AlhnenlJi. 

4.  From  this  source  or  origin. 

"  All  other  faces  borrowed  hence 
Their  linht  aud  grace,  as  stars  do  theuce.* 

SuckHng. 

*  5.  At  a  distance. 

"  Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence." 
Siiakesp.  :  Two  Geittlemtit  ijf  Verona,  iii.  L 

^  Prom  is  frequently  but  improperly  used 
in  combination  with  hence. 

"  Playing  on  Biiamiies  and  trumpets,  that/rom  hence. 
Their  sound  did  reach  unto  the  heaven's  hight," 
S/^etuer:  F.  (^..  V.  v.  4. 

B.  As  inter}. :  Away,  away  with,  begone, 
depart. 

"  Hence,  horrible  shadow, 
TJureal  mocker?,  hence."      tihakcsp, :  Macbeth,  iii  4. 

*  hen^e,  ^'.^  [Hence,  adi\'\  To  send  away, 
to  despatch. 

"  With  that  his  dog  he  henced.  his  flock  he  cuned." 
SUlnei/  :  Arcadia,  bk.  L 

hen9e-f6rth',  *  hennes-forth,  adv.  [Eng. 
hencf.  iind/orth  ;  cf.  A. H.  forth  Jieonan.)  From 
this  time  lorwai'd ;  for  the  future;  hencefor- 
ward. 

"  He  never  more  henceforth  will  dare  set  foot 
In  Paridise.'"  Jfillon  :  P.  R..  iv.  6ia 


henfe-for'-ward,  ndv.  (Eng.  hence,  and  for- 
vmrd.]  From  tliis  time  forward;  henceforth; 
for  th'-  futun.-. 

" II encefurward  sbfilt  thou  see  such  offlcern  !" 

Lou'jfrllow  :  CfletClat  Pilot.     (Tnuii.) 

hen^h'-man,  hengh'-b^.  *  hense-man. 
*hensh-man,  ».  [A  word  of  douiitful 
origin  ;  according  to  Skeat,  from  A.S.  Iiengeat 
=  a  horse,  and  man.]  A  male  attendant;  ft 
servant,  a  i>age,  a  follower. 

"  Call  me  your  shadow's  henrJtboi/." 

Ford :  lAidyt  Trial,  L  1. 

*  hend,  v.t.     [A.S.  (gt)1iendan  ;  leel.  hemla.'\ 

\,  Til  seize,  to  talte,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  on. 

"  With  hlfl  left  foot  fast  forward  Kan  ho  strhle, 
Aud  with  bis  left  the  Fatjaii's  right  arme  Amt." 
Fairfax  :  Ooiifrey  of  iloxUngne,  xix.  10, 

2.  To  crowd,  to  press  in,  to  surround. 

*  hend,    •  hende,   '  hend'-^,  a.     [A.a 

hcndig ;  Dan.  i  tiw.  hfendig.]  Courteous,  civiL 

"  So  lovetb  she  this  hendy  Nicholas." 

Chaucer:  f.  T..  3,880. 

hen-dec'-a-gdn,  s.  [Gr.  cVSeKa  (hendeka)  =z 
eleven,  and  ytui'to  (pofita)=an  angle.]  A  plane 
hgure  of  eleven  sides  or  angles. 

hen-dec-a-syl-lab'-ic.  a.  &  s.  [Or.  ivitna 
(hendcka)'=.  eiav&w,  and  Eng.  syjUahic{c\.v.).^ 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  a  hendecasyllable 
or  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

B.  Assuhst.:  A  hendecasylhxble  (q.v.). 

hen-dec'-a-sS^l-la-ble,  s.  [Gr.  eVacica  (he-n- 
dcka)  =  eleven,  atitl  Eng.  syllahle  (q.v.).]  A 
verse  or  hne  of  eleven  syllables. 

hen-di'-a-dys,  s.  [Gr.  tv  SCa  fiu'oci/  (heji  dia 
duoin)  ='  one  by  two,] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  wherein  two  substantlvea 
are  used  instead  of  one  substantive  or  aa 
adjective  and  a  substantive;  a  figure  wlierein 
the  same  idea  is  represented  by  two  words  or 
phrases. 

*  hend'  -  ness,  *  hende  -  nes.  •  hend-y- 
nesse,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  iitnd,  a. ;  -jic&s.J  Cour- 
tesy, civility. 

"  For  holfuesae  other  Tiendenw  other  for  hye  kynde." 
P.  Plowman,  p.  28. 

*  henen,  *  henne,  *  hennes,  *  hens,  adv. 

[Hence.] 

*  hen'-fare,  s,    [Yorhengfare,  from  A.S.  hengen 

=  a  prisou,  and  Eng.,  &c.  fare.] 

Old  Ijiw:  a  fine  for  flight  on  acconnt  of 
murder. 

*  heng,  pa.  t.  &  pa,  par.     [Hang.] 

"heng-en,  *hengh-en,  s.  [A.S.  hengen.'] 
A  prison. 

he-ni'-o-chus,  s.  [Lat,,  =  the  waggoner,  a 
constellation,  from  Gr.  r\vio\v%  (licniochits)  = 
a  charioteer.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cheetodontidje,  oft«n  made 
a  sub-genus  of  Cheetodon.  The  anterior  spines 
of  the  back  are  produced  into  a  long  filament, 
which  is  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  body. 
Hcniochus  macrolepidotus  is  a  large  fish  eaten 
in  India. 

hen'-na,  hen'-ne,  s.     [Arabic.  Mnnd-a.] 

Bot. :  A  dye  obtained  from  the  leaves  of 
Lawsonia  inemiis,  with  which  the  Egyptians 
and  other  Oriental  ladies  make  their  nails  and 
feet  of  an  orange  colour.  It  is  also  used  for 
dyeingskins  or  Morocco  leatherreddish-yellow. 

henna-plant,  s.    [He>-na.] 

*  henne,  adv.    [Hence.] 

*  henne,  s.    [Hen.] 

*  hen'-ner-y,  s.  [Eng.  hen  ;  -ery.}  An  en» 
elo-sed  place  or  run  for  fowls. 

*  hennesforth,  adv.    [Henceforth.] 

hen'-o-the-ifm,  s.  [Gr.  tU  (heis),  genit.  e*o? 
(henoi,)  —  ouc,  and  Bug.  theism  (q.v.).j 

Covip.  Relig.  :  The  name  introduced  by  Max 
Sluller  for  a  phase  of  religious  belief  >hen 
each  divinity  seems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  be 
adored  and  prayed  to,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest. 

"  It  we  most  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest 
form  of  religiou  among  the  Vedic  Indians,  it  can  be 
neither  monotheism,  nor  nol>-thel8ui,  but  only  ft «ho. 
£Afw>n."— .t/'ii  Atarier:  Bilbert  Lectures  (ISTB).  p.  330. 

he-no' -ti-con,  s.  [Gr.  e^tonxo?  (henotikos)  ss 
-serving  to  mute  ;  €f6u>{hinuo)  =  to  unite.] 


b^l,  b6^;  p6^t,  j^\irl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  ^hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
-olan«  -tian  =  8han.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shun:  -tion.  -sion^zhun.    -tious,   -cious,  -sious  =  8hus*    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  d^L 
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Ch.  Hist.  :  A  formula  of  concord,  offered  by 
the  Greek  eiuiieror  Zeno,  in  a.d.  482,  by 
ativice  of  Acacias,  Bishop  of  Conatantiiioitk', 
to  reconcile  the  Eutycliiaiis  to  the  clmrch.  It 
was  annulled  by  Pope  Justin  I.,  in  a.d.  518. 

[ElITYCHIAN,  MONOPHYSITE.  ] 

Hen-ri9'-i-an,  s.     [For  etym.,  see  def.] 

Ecdesiol.  (C  Ch.  Hist.  :  A  fi>llower  of  Henry, 
an  eremite  monk,  probably  of  Italian  descent, 
who  came  from  Lausanne  in  Switzerland  to 
France.  He  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  who  so  persecuted  him  that  he  was 
driven  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  died  in 
prison  in  1148. 

ben' -roost,  s.  [Eng.  hen,  and  roost.]  A  place 
where  poultry  roost  at  night. 

■*  Bfftdshaw  waato  have  privileges  which  were  ref  uwd 
to  &  iwy  who  liad  rohhed  a  henroust'—Macautay  :  liitC. 
Eng.,  ch.  xvllt. 

bens'-foot,  s.     [Eng.  hen's,  and /oo/.] 
Bot. :  Caiicalis  daucoides. 

hSll-Bl6'-vi-a»  s.  [Named  after  Professor 
Henslow.]    [^Ienslovian.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Henslo- 
viacefe  (q.v.).  It  contains  two  or  three  trees 
froni  the  hottest  i>arts  of  India. 

ben-slo-n-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat.  hen. 
5ioi'(ia)(q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -axxfi-.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens, 
doubtfully  proposed  by  Liudley.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  entire  without  stipules  ;  the 
flowers  unisexual.  The  calyx  five-parted, 
lined  with  awoolly  disc,  its  H-stivation  valvate. 
Stamens,  five ;  ovary,  superior,  two-celled  ; 
fruit  capsular.  Only  genus  Henslovia,  which 
Bentham  and  Hooker  place  under  Lythracere. 
[Henslovia.] 

bSn-slo'-Ti-an,  a.  [Partly  Latinised  from 
the  name  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A-,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  Professor  Henslow. 

henslovian-membrane,  5. 

Bvt.  :  The  cuticle  of  a  plant,  of  which  Prof. 
Henslow  was  one  of  the  discoverers. 

*bent,  s.  [Hent,  v.]  A  grasping  ;  a  seizure  ; 
apprehension. 

"  Up,  sword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  henx." 
Shak^sp:  Bamiet,  iil.  3. 

*bent,  v.t.  [Hend.]  To  seize;  to  grasp;  to 
take  hold  of. 

■■  Encreasing  hla  wrath  with  many  a  threat, 
Uii  harmefutl  hatchet  he  henf  in  hand." 

Spenser :  Shephearda  Calender  ;  Feb. 

bent'-ing,  hint'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.] 
A  furrow  with  which  a  ploughman  finishes  his 
ridge. 

ben' -ware,  s.    [Eng.  hen,  and  irare.] 

Bot. :  An  algal,  AUiria  esculenta. 

hen'-wood-ite,  s.  [Named  after  the  late  W. 
J.  Henwood,  of  Penzance.] 

Min. :  Essentially  a  hydrated  phosphate  of 
alumina  and  copper,  and  thus  related  to  tur- 
quoise. It  occurs  in  globular  masses  of  a 
turquoise-blue  colour,  having  a  crystalline 
exterior,  on  a  siliceous  linionite  at  the  West 
Phoenix  mine,  Cornwall.  Its  hardness  is  about 
4-5,  and  density  2-t)7.     (T.  Davies,  F.G.S.) 

* henx'-man,  s.    [Henchman.] 

be'-dak,  s.     [Eng.  he  =  male,  and  oak.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  in  Australia  to  Casu- 
ariiia  stHcta. 

bep.  *hepe.  s.  [A.S.  heop.]  [Hip,  2.]  Tlic 
fruit  of  the  dog-rose  ;  a  hip. 

bep-bramble.  bep-briar,  bep-tree,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  wild  dog-rose,  B.osa  canum. 

*  be' -par,  s.     [Gr.,  =  the  liver.] 

Chem.  (£■  Phar.  :  Hepar  sulphuris,  Potassa 
snlphurata.  A  mixture  of  tersulphjde  of 
potassium  with  sulphate  of  potassium.  Ob- 
tained by  heating  together  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate of  potassium  in  a  crucible.  It  forms  a 
brown  liver-coloured  mass,  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  used  to  prei)are  Ungventum  Potasste  Sul- 
pk7irat(e,  ointment  of  sulphurated  potash.  It 
is  used  externally  in  the  treatment  of  clironic 
akin  diseases,  also  for  chronic  rheumatism. 
Sometimes  called  Liver  of  Sulphur. 

be-p&t-,  he-pa-tO-,  pre/.  [Gr.  tjttop  (Mpar), 
genit,  T)TTaTo<;  {fiiiKitos)  =  the  liver.] 


Nat.  Science. :  Of,  belonging,  or  in  any  way 
resembling  tlie  liver, 

bep^t-Sl'-gi-a,  s.      [Pref.  hepoU-,  and  Or. 

aAyos  ialgos)  =  i)ain.] 

Path. :  Paiu  in  the  liver;  neuralgia  of  the 
liver. 

be-pS-t'-iC,  *  be~pit'-iclL  a.  [Lat.  hepatl- 
CIS  —  Gr.  JinariKo^  {hepatifcos)  =  diseased  in 
the  liver.] 

1.  Anat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  liver. 
Thus  there  are  hepatic  cells  and  veins,  and  an 
hepatic  artery,  a  duct,  and  a  jilexus. 

2.  Path. :  Affecting  or  arising  from  the  liver. 

"  lils  lurdalikii's  hilloiu  Mid  hepatick  complaiiitti 
aeeiiied  aluiiu  nut  c<iual  to  the  exi>ected  moumfut 
e\ent."~ J ohrumi .  Life  of  Litlleton. 

1[  Of  diseases  affecting  the  liver  there  are 
hepatic  abscess,  cancer,  colic,  dropsy,  hyda- 
tids, phlebitis,  tubercle,  tumours,  vomiting, 
hepatitis  (q.v.). 

3.  Mhi.  :  Resembling  the  liver,  either  in 
colour  or  fonn.     (Phillips.) 

bepatlo-aloes,  s.  pi. 

1,  Bot.:  Aloe  vulgaris,  purpurascens,  soco- 
trijut,  and  arborescejis. 

2.  Piuirm. :  [Aloe-s]. 
bepatic-clnnabar,  s. 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  cinnabar  (q.v.). 

bepatic-dlseases,  s.  pi. 

Path.  :  Diseases  of  the  liver,  divided  by  Dr. 
Murchison  into  painless  and  painful.  The 
chief  are  cirrhosis,  abscess,  and  cancer. 
[Liver.] 

bepatlc-waters,  s.  pi. 

Pharm.  :  Waters  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  solution,  as  those  of  Harrogate. 

be-pit'-i-ca,  s.    [Hepatic] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rauunculacege,  now 
reduced  to  a  sub-genus  of  AjiL-mone.  Htpatica 
triloba  is  a  garden  flower,  brought  from  conti- 
nental Europe.     It  ia  an  astringent. 

be-pif -i-cae,  s.  pi.  [Plur.  of  Lat.  hepaXica 
(q.v.).] 

Bot.  :  Liverworts,  a  section  of  the  alliance 
Muscales,  containing  orders  which  have  no 
operculum,  and,  as  a  rule,  possess  elaters, 
while  mosses  possess  an  operculum  and  are 
always  destitute  of  elaters.  Lindley,  who 
doubts  whether  this  distinction  is  of  more 
than  ordinal  value,  divides  Hepaticse  into  four 
orders,  Ricciacese,  Marchantiacese,  Junger- 
nianniaeeae,  and  Equisetacese.  The  Rev.  M. 
S.  Berkeley  excludes  the  fourth  of  these,  and 
calls  the  others  Ricciacei,  Marchantiacei,  and 
J  ungermanniacei. 

be-paf -ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hepatic ;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Hepatic  (q.v.). 

be-pat' -i  -  coiis,    a.      [Lat    hepaticus;    Gr, 
rjirartKo?  {hepatikos).^ 
Botany : 

1.  Liver-coloured. 

2.  Lobed  like  the  liver.    (Ptwrton.) 

he'-pa-tite,    s.      [Pref.    hepat-;  -ite  (Min.) 
(q-v.)'.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  barite  or  barytes. 

bep-a-ti'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  i^Trop  (hepar),  genit. 
ijiraTo^  (heputos)  =  the  liver,  and  sulf.  -it  is, 
denoting  infiammation ;  cf.  also  TjirarlTt^  (he- 
patitis) =  of  or  in  the  liver.] 

Path. :  Inflammation  or  congestion  of  the 
liver. 

he-pat-i-za'-tion,    s.      [Eng.    h€paiiz(e); 

-at  ion.] 

Anat.  &  Pathol.:  A  change  of  structure 
produL-ed  in  the  lungs,  either  natural  after 
death,  or  in  life  by  ecchymosis  or  inflamma- 
tion, whereby  their  sul>stance  resembles  that 
of  liver.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  state 
of  any  texture  which  has  been  converted  into 
a  substance  resembling  liver.    (Mayne.) 

*  be'-p3.t-ize,  v.t.  [Gr.  TJjraTt^w  (hepatizo)  — 
to  be  like  the  liver  ;  rfnap  (hepar),  genit.  ijiraros 
(hepatos)  =  the  liver.] 

1.  To  convert  into  a  substance  resembling 
liver  ;  to  goi-ge  with  effused  matter. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. 

be-pat-6-,  pre/.  [Hepat.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  liver. 


be-p^f -d-9ele.  ».      [Pref.   hepato-,   and  Or. 

mjATj  (kete)  =  a  tumour.] 
Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

be-p4t-d-9J?8t'-ic,   a.      [Pref.    hepato-,    and 

Eng.  cy.'itic]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  thw 
gall-bladder,  or  connecting  the  two  tt'g'^ther  ; 
there  are  hepatocystic  ducts. 

be-pat-d-gS,S'-tric,  a.  [Pref,  hepaUj-,  and 
Eng.  gastric.]  Relating  to  the  liver  and  the 
stomach.     [0.mentum.1 

bep-a-tog'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  an<l 
Ur.  Ypa<^'/  {ijniplo  i  -=  a  writing,  a  description.] 
That  brancii  of  anatomy  which  describes  the 
liver  ;  a  description  of  the  liver. 

bep-a-td'li'tbi'-a-sis,  s.   [Pref  hepato-,  and 
Gr.  ktdiaa-iv  (lithiasis)  —  a,  morbid  concretion. J 
Pathol. :  The  formation  of  morbid  concre- 
tions in  the  liver. 

bep-a-toV-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hepato-,  and  Gr. 
Xo-yos  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A  treatise  on 
the  liver. 

t  be-p&t-oph'-y-ma,  «.    [Pref.  hepato-,  and 
Lat.  phyriui ;  Gr.  4>vp.a,  ^I'-^ta  (phurtia)  =  an  in- 
flamed swelling  on  the  body,  a  tumour,  a  boil.] 
Path. :  A  suppiirative  swelling  of  the  liver. 
[Hepatitis.] 

t  he-pat-d-rrboo'-a^,  s.     [Pref.  hepato-,  and 

Or.  pew  (rhed)  =^  to  now.) 

Path. :  A  morbid  flow  [i.e.,  of  bile)  from  the 
liver. 

*  hep-a  -  tOS'- CO  -  py,  S.  [Gr.  TiiraroaKiynia 
(hi-patoskopia),  from  r\naio<TKOn€ui(}iepatoskopeo) 
—  to  inspect  the  liver  for  soothsaying  pur- 
iioses.)     Divination  by  inspection  of  the  liver. 

bep'-a-tiis,  s.  [Gr.  ^jraros  (hepatos)  —  a  fish, 
so  named  apparently  from  its  colour  resem- 
bling that  of  liver.) 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Latreille  to  a 
genus  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  placed  by 
Milne  Edwards  under  his  tribe  of  Calapjtians. 
The  species  are  found  on  the  American  coast. 

*  bepe,  v.t.    [Heap,  v.] 

*  bepe  (1)  s.    [Heap,  «.] 
*bepe(2),  8.     [Hep.] 

be-pi-al'-i-dfle,  5.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  hepidlius) 

(q.v.);  Lat.  feni.  \\\.  adj.  suff.  -icUe.] 

Entoni. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Bomby- 
cina.  The  antennae  are  short,  moniliform, 
simple  or  with  a  single  row  of  denticulations 
or  cilia;  wings  deflexed,  long,  ajj^  naiTcjw ; 
thorax  not  crested  ;  larva  fleshy,  "ffaked,  with 
six  pectoral,  eight  abdominal,  and  two  anal 
feet. 

be-pi'-a-lus,  s.  [Gr.  TjTrt'oAos  (hepialos)  =  a 
shivering  lit,  the  nightmare  ;  cf.  also  ^ttioAtis 
(lu-piales)  =:  the  nightmare.) 

Entom. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Hepialidie  (q.v.).  Hepiahis  humuli  is  the 
Ghost  Moth  (q.v.);  H.  hectns  is  the  Golden 
Swift ;  H.  Velleiia,  the  Beautiful  Swift. 
[Swift,  s.) 

*  bep'-pen,  a.  [A.S.  (ge)hfBp  =  fit.]  Neat, 
tit,  comfortable. 

bep'-per,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.)  The  parr  or 
young  of  the  salmon. 

beps,  s.  pi    [Hri-.] 

hep-ta-cap'-su-lar,  a.  [Gr.  ima  (hepta)  = 
seven",  and  Eng.  'capstUar.]  Having  seveif 
cavities  or  cells. 

bep'-ta-cbord,  s.  [Gr.  fm-a  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  xopSi}  (chordl)  =  a  chord.) 

Music: 

1 .  A  series  of  seven  notes ;  a  diatonic  octave 
without  the  upper  note. 

2.  An  instrument  with  seven  strings. 

3.  A  composition  sung  to  the  sound  of 
seven  chords. 

*bep'-tade,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat  heptas;  Gr. 
€177(15  (heptas).  genit.  InraSos  (heptaJdos),  from 
cBToi  (hepta)  =  seven.)  The  siun  or  number  of 
seven. 

*hep'-ta-gl6t,  s.  [Gr.  en-ra  (hepta)  ~  seven, 
and  yAwTTa  (glotta)  =  a  tongue.]  A  book  in 
seven  languages. 


f&te,  f&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;  we,  wet.  bere,  camel,  ber,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;   miite,  ciib,  etire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;   try,  Syrian,    ae,  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     <iu  =  kw. 
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hSp'-ta-gon,  s.  [Gr.  eirra  (liepta)  =  seven, 
and  yuivta  (gdnia)  —  an  angle.] 

1.  Geom. :  A  plane  figure  having  seven  sides 
or  angles. 

2.  FoTt. :  A  place  having  seven  bastions  for 
defeufe. 

hep-tag'-d-nal,  a.  [Eng.  heptagon ;  •al.] 
Haviiij^  seven  aiiyles  or  sidt?s. 

taeptagonal-numbers,  s.  pi. 

Arith. :  A  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  formed 
as  follows:  Let  1,  *i,  II,  16,  21,  2G,  &c.,  be 
arithmetical  progression,  then  1,  7,  18,  34,  55, 
81,  &c.,  will  be  the  series  of  polygonal  num- 
bers, called  heptagonal.  The  law  of  formation 
ia  to  add  each  number  in  the  lower  line  to  the 
next  one  on  the  right  in  the  upper  line.  The 
general  formula  for  heptagonal  numbers  ia 
5n^  -  3n 

N  ^ , 

2 
In  which  N  denotes  the  heptagonal  number  in 
any  place,  and  n  the  order  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  property  of  heptagonal  numbers  that  if  any 
one  of  them  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  the  pro- 
duct be  increased  by  9,  the  result  will  be  a 
perfect  square.  For, 
40(57i2  — 3;i) 

-h  9  =  (1071  -  3)2. 

2 
hep'-t^g^n,  s.    [Heptagynia.] 

Bot.  :  A  plant  of  the  Linntean  class  Hepta- 
gynia (q.  v.). 

hep-ta-gyn'-i-a,  s,  pi.  [Gr.  en-rd  {kepta)  = 
BfVfn"  aM<l  yvtrq'igniie)  =  a  woman,  a  female 
animal,  by  botanists  used  for  a  pistil.] 

Bat.  :  An  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's 
artificial  system.  It  consists  of  those  which 
have  se.vL'U  pistils. 

hep-ta-gyn'-S-an,  hep-t&g'-^-nous,  a. 

[Kng.,  he.  Iieptagyii{ia);  sufF.  -ian,  -oits.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  pistils. 

bep-tag'-^-nous,  a.    [Heptaqynian.] 

hep-ta-he'-dral,  a.    [Heptahedron.]  bav- 

iug  seven  sides. 

liep-ta-he'-dron.     *  hep-ta-e'-dron,    «. 

[Gr.  en-Tci  {kepta)  =  seven,  and  eSpa  (hedra)  =  a 
seat,  a  base.]  A  solid  figure  having  seven 
sides. 

liep-tar-hex-gr-he'-dral,  a.  [GrJirTd(h£pto) 
=  seven,  and'Eng,  hexahedral  (i\.v.).^  Havjn.; 
seven  ranges  of  faces,  one  above  another,  each 
range  containing  six  faces. 

bep-ta-by'-drate,  s.  [Gr.  cnrd  {hepta)  = 
seven,  and  Eng.  hydrate  (q.v.).] 

"The  heptnhydrate  crystallizes  out"— i*roc.  Phyt. 
8oc,  London,  pt.  il.,  p.  6". 

•bep-tSim'-er-ede,  s.     (Gr.  eina  (hepta)  = 

seven,  and  fj-epU  {vieris),  genit.  fiept'So?  (meri- 
dos)  =  a  share,  a  part.]  That  which  divides 
into  seven  parts. 

•hep-tam'-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  cirrd  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  ^jiie'pa  Qi^mera)  —  a  day.]  A  book 
containiug  the  account  or  transactions  of  seven 
days. 

bSp-t&m'-er-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  en-Td  {hepta)  = 
seven,  and  /uc'po?  {meros)  ~  a  part,  a  share.] 

Bot.,  £c. :  Consisting  of  seven  parts;  in 
seven  pieces  or  portions, 

bep-t^A'-der,  s.    [Heptandria.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  of  the  order  heptandria  (q.v.). 

bep-t^'-dri-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  eirTd  {hepta)  = 
seven  ;  di-^p  (a'lier),  genit.  di'5p6s  {andros)  = 
a  man,  and  Lat.  nent.  pi.  suff.  -ia.] 

Bot. :  The  seventh  class  of  Linnteus's  arti- 
ficial classification  of  plants.  It  contains 
those  with  seven  stamens.  They  are  but  few 
in  number.  The  class  contains  four  orders 
— viz.,  Monogyiiia,  Digj-nia,  Tetragynia,  and 
Heptagynia  (q.v.). 

hep-tan -dri-an,  a.    [Heptandrous.] 

bep-tan'-drous,   hep-tan'-dri-an,  a. 

[Lat.  hepta lul r(ia) :  -ous,  -ian.] 

Bot.  :  Having  seven  stamens,  as  the  horse- 
chestnut. 

bep'-tane,  s.     [Gr.  en-rd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  suff. 
•ane.] 
Chem, :  CyHjg.     Septane,  a  name  given  to 


hydrocarbons  of  tin-  (>ara(fln  series,  containing 
seven  cjirbon  utcMus.  Niiit;  isnmeiic  liydro- 
(yirhons  having  this  composition  are  possible, 
but  four  are  at  i>ri'sent  known— 

(1)  Normal  lieptanc,  CH3(CHo)5CH3,  is  con- 
tained in  petroleum  and  in  the  tar-oil  from 
c-aniicl  Cfial.  It,  along  with  octane,  forms  tlie 
chief  part  of  the  cunnnercial  petroleum  ether, 
or  ligroin.     It  boils  at  99°. 

(2)  Ethvl  isopimtvl,  or  ethyl  amyl,  CHj- 
(CH-2)3CH-(CH3)2,  obtained  by  tlie  action  of 
sodiiim  and  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and 
isopentyl  iodide.     It  boils  at  90°. 

(3)  Triethyl-metliane, 

CIIs-CIIs  CH<^J^^2;C^3  is  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  zinc  ethyl  on  orthoformic  ether. 

(4)  Dimethyl-diethyl-niethane, 
h!^C>*-'<CI1^{-CH^  '^  formed  by  the  action  of 
zinc  ethyl  on  acetone  chloride,  CHg'CCIs'CHs. 
It  boils  at  9(3°. 

hep-t^'-gu-lar,  a.  [Gr.  inra.  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  Eug.*a;i3U/ar(q.v.).]  Having  seven 
angles. 

hep-ta-pet'-a-loiis,  a.     [Gr.  en-rd  (hepta)  = 
seven';  TreroAoF  (pttalon)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -oiis.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  petals  in  the  corolla. 

*  bep-tS,ph'-o-ny,  s.  [Gr.  en-rd  (hepta)  = 
seven,  and  (^wi/ij  (p/ione)  =  a  sound.]  The 
union  of  seven  sounds. 

hep-t£iph-yl-lous  (or  hep-ta-phyl- 
lous),  ((.  [Gr.  en-Tfi  {fiepta)  —  seven  ;  v"^Aaoc 
dihulhn)  =  a  leaf,  and  Eng.  adj.  sutt".  -ous.] 
Having  seven  leaves. 

*hep'-tarch,  5.  [Heptarchy.]  The  same  as 
Hi!;pTARCuisT  (q.v.). 

*hep-tarch'-Ic,  a.  [Eng.  heptarch(y) ;  -ic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy  or  a  sevenfold 
government ;  constituting  a  heptarchy. 

*hep'-tar-Chist,  s.  [Eng.  heptarcli(ij) :  -ist.] 
A  guveiiiur  vt  one  division  of  a  hei'tarchy. 

hep-tar-chy,  s.  [Gr.  en-rd  (fiepta)  —  seven, 
and  dpxv  (tirche)  =  rule,  sovereignty,  a  king- 
dom.] A  governmentby  seven  persons  ;  a  coun- 
try, a  district  under  seven  ruler.s.  Specif.,  the 
seven  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  Essex.  Mercia,  North umbria,  and 
East  Anglia,  which  are  commonly  rejirosented 
in  Englisli  histories  to  have  existed  concur- 
rently with  and  independently  of  each  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and  the  terra 
therefore  is  a  misnomer. 

hep-ta-sper'-nious,  a.    [Gr.  ejrrd  (hepta)  = 
6e\en',  and  o-Trepp-a  (sperjua)  =  a  seed.] 
Bot. :  Having  seven  seeds. 

hep'-ta-teuch,  s.  [Gr.  en-rd  (hepta)  =  seven, 
and  reOxos  (teuchos)  =  a  book.]  The  first  seven 
books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

hep'-tenOt  s.     [Gr.  en-rd  (kepta)  =  seven ;  suff. 

-eiie.] 

Chem.  :  C7H14.  Heptylene  :  a  name  given 
to  hydrocarbons  oftheoletineseries,  containing 
seven  carbon  atoms.  A  hydrocarbon  having 
this  formula  occurs  in  the  liglit  coal-tar  oils 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cannel  coal. 
Also  obtaiiied  by  treating  heptyl  aldehyde 
with  PCI5,  and,  gently  heating  the  resulting 
heptylene  chloride  with  sodium,  it  boils  at  99". 

hep'-tine,  s.  [Gr.  enrd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  suff. 
-inc.] 

Chem. :  C7H10.  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  acety- 
lene series,  obUuned  by  the  action  of  sodium 
and  monochlor-heptylene,  C7H13CI.  It  boils 
at  100°. 

bep-to'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  en-rd  (hepta)  =  seven  ;  0 
connective,  and  suff.  -ic]    (See  compound.) 

beptolc-acids»  s.  pi. 

Chevi. :  C7HHO0,  or  CsHig-CO-OH.  Acids 
belonging  to  tlie  fatty  series,  having  seven 
carlmti  atoms.  Seventeen  acids  are  possible  ; 
the  only  important  one  is  the  normal  heptoic 
acid,  or  cenantliylic  acid.  It  is  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  oenanthol,  or  normal  heptyl 
alcohol.  It  can  also  be  olttained  by  boiling 
normal  hexyl  cyanide  with  caustic  potash ; 
also  by  the  oxidation  of  castor  oil  with  nitric 
acid.  It  is  a  transimrent  colourless  oil,  having 
an  unpleasant  smell.     It  boils  at  223°.    Heated 


with  baryta  it  yields  hexane  CfiHj^.  It  forma 
crystalline  saltH.    Itsethylicetlp-r  builaat  lbO°. 

beptoio  aldehyde,  s. 

Chem.:  C7HHU,  .ir  Cellia'CO'H.  (Enan- 
thylic  aldeliyde,  or  uenuntlKiJ,  is  obtained  by 
tlie  dry  distillation  of  castor  oil.  It  Is  a 
stinking  liquid,  boiling  at  105". 

hep'-tyl,  s.  [Gr.  en'rd  (liepta)  =  seven  ;  -yl  :m 
Ur.  VAT)  (huU)  =  matter.] 

Chem.  :  C7Hi,i5.  A  monatomic  fatty  radical, 
containing  seven  carijon  atoms. 

heptyl-alcohols,  s.pl. 

Chem. :  C7Hi5'OH.  Alcohols  belonging  tx) 
the  fatty  series,  cont-iining  seven  caibon 
atoms.  'I'hirty-eight  of  tliese  alcuhols  are  tlieo- 
retically  possible,  and  thirteen  are  known.  The 
normal  heptyl  alcohol,  CH3-(CH2)5*CH.jOH, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  liydrogen, 
from  sodium  amalgam  and  water,  on  heptyl 
aldtdiyde  (fcnanthol),  or  by  converting  normal 
heptane  into  t'le  chloride,  and  acting  on  this 
by  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  the  resulting 
acetate  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  a  colour- 
less oily  liquid,  boiling  at  177°.  For  the  i>r6- 
paration  of  the  otlier  alcohols  consult  Watts: 
Diet.  Chem.,  vol.  viii. 

heptyl-chloride,  s. 

Chf-m.  :  CVHijCI.  A  colonrlessliquid,  which 
burns  with  a  smoky  green  flame.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  phosjihorus  pentachloride  on 
heptylic  alcohol. 

hep'-tyl-ene,  s.  [Ei\g.}i£ptyl;-eiie.]  [Heptyl.] 

hep' -wort,  s.  [Eng.  Jiep,  and  wort.]  The 
wihl  dog-rose,  Rosa  auiiiia. 

her  (U.   "here  (i),    "hir,   *hire,   •hur, 

'hure,  ?"o;t.  [A. 8.  Aire,  gen.  &,  dat.  of/ico  = 
she,  -re  being  the  usual  X.S.  fem.  inflection  in 
the  gen.  &l  dat.  of  adjectives  of  the  strong 
declension.]  Used  as  three  different  cases  of 
the  personal  pronoun  site  : — 

(1)  As  the  possessive  case  =  belonging  to  a 
certain  female  sj'oken  of.  When  thus  used 
it  is  sometimes  called  an  adjective.     [Hers.] 

"  Priacillft,  aruused  by  Jils  step  on  the  threshold. 
Rose  Its  111!  entered  aud  gfive  hiui  her  hand,  m  sii^iml 
uf  welcome."      Loinjfelloio :  Miles  Slandish.iiL 

(2)  As  the  dative  of  the  pronoun  =  to  this 
or  that  female  :  as.  Give  iier  the  book. 

(3)  As  the  objective  case. 

"With   mery  uote  hrr  lowd  sulutes  the  mountmg 
larke."  Spetiser :  F.  (^.,  I.  xl.  51. 

*  her  (2)  here  (2),  pron.  [A.S.  him,  heoraJ] 
Thtir,  theirs. 

"Tbey  have  received  her  iiiced." — WycHJ^e:  Matt, 
vi.  5. 

*her,  adv.    [Here.] 

Her'-a,  s.    [Gr.] 

Gr.  Mythol.  :  The  Goddess  of  Heaven,  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  Juno. 

her-a-clei'-d8B,  s.pl.  [Gr.  'HpoxXij?  (Hcra- 
/:/rs;  =  Hercuh'S  (q.v.).]  The  descendants  of 
Hercules. 

her-a-clei'-dan,  her-a-cli  -dan,  a.  &  s. 

[Hekacleid^.J 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hera- 
cleidse,  or  descendants  of  Hercides,  or 
Herakles. 

"  And  there  perchance  some  seed  ia  aown 
The  HerucUidan  blood  mig.it  own." 

Byrni  :  Don  Juan,  ilL  86. 

B.  Assubst.:  One  of  theHeracleidse,  or  de* 
sceudauts  of  Hercules. 

He-rac'-le-6n-ites,  s.pl.  [Named  from  Hera- 
cleon  (set;  dcf.).J 

Eccltsiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  sect  of  gnostics, 
foundetl  in  the  second  century  by  Heracleon, 
a  f<dlower  of  Valentinus.  Heracleon  taught 
that  a  5Ionad  was  the  original  source  of  aU 
tilings,  that  from  the  Monad  sprang  two 
beings,  and  from  these  the  jEons  emanated. 
He  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  fragments  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Origen.     [Vale.vtinians.] 

he-rac'-le-um,  s.  [Lat.  Heracleus;  Gr. 
'HpdKAeios  (Hcrakleios)  =  of  or  belonging  to 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the 
plant  into  use.] 

Bot. :  Cow-parsnip,  Hog^veed,  a  genui  of 
nmbelliferous  plants,  family  PeucedanidEe.  It 
consists  of  large  liiennial  or  perennial  herbs, 
having  leaves  with  one  to  three  jiinnte  ;  com- 
pound, many-edged  umbels,  witli  few,  many. 


l>6il,  b6^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  eaust.     ph  ^  1 
~«ian.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  tio^   §lo^  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.   -tc.  =  bel,  d^U 
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herald— herbiferous 


or  no  bracts ;  iiinl  orbicular,  obovate,  or  oblong 
coinprcsaocl  fruit.  Fifty  species  are  known. 
Oub--tleraclfiim  Spliomlylium — is  common  iu 
Britain  in  moist  wuoUs  and  meadows.  It  is 
found  also  in  North  Africa  and  North  Asia 
III  tlie  last-named  place  its  root  is  slsinned  and 
eaten.    JI,  gummijerum  yields  a  gum  resin. 

ber'-ald,  "har-aiilde,  •her-aude,  "her- 
aulde,  s.  iO.Fr.  hcmU,  henmt ;  L  nv  Lat. 
hrmldus:  fri'in  O.  U.  Ger.  herolt  =  a.  herald 
(Ger.  licroU) :  from  hari  (Ger.  heer)  =  an  army, 
and  waUl,  im/i  =  strength ;  Ital.  arxUdo.] 
I.  Ortllnury  Languaf/e: 

1.  A  public  olfi<:ial  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
claim peace  or  wai-,  to  i-halleuKe  to  battle,  and 
to  carry  nu:ssat;<'S  from  tlio  geueral  of  au  anny. 

In  tlis  I....MW  o(  Kr,...l.e.  ».u,  „„t„nMd  w  .at  he  .huld 
Buyr—tlernors .   Frouiurt ;  Vrottycle.  vnL  L,  ch.  X. 

2.  An  onii^cr  wliose  iluty  it  is  to  superintend 
public  ceremonials,  sucli  as  coronations,  in- 
stallations, creations  of  nobles,  funeral  pro- 
cessions, embassies,  declar.ations  of  peace  or 
war  &c. ;  to  decide  on  the  proper  badges  or 
coat-armour  of  the  iiobihty;  to  grant,  record, 
and  blazon  arms,  record  genealogies,  &c.  Iii 
Engl.and  the  three  principal  Heralils  are  called 
Kings-of-arms  (KiNnl,  in  a.Ulition  to  whom 
the'-e  are  six  subordinate  Heralds— Chester. 
Lancaster,  lliclnnond,  Somerset,  Windsor,  and 
York.  The  Lancaster  Herald  is  inspector  of 
regimental  colours.  The  principal  herald  in 
Scotland  is  called  Lyon  King-at-Arras.  [He- 
bald's  COLLEGE.J 

3.  A  messenger. 

4.  A  proclaimer,  a  publisher,  an  announcer. 

'•  After  my  deatli  I  wlsii  no  other  herald.     ^ 
But  such  aii  honest  ehroliiuler  as  Grifflth. 

Slinkfsj). ;  Henry  VIII.,  W.  2. 

6.  A  harbinger,  a  foreteller,  a  precursor. 
"  It  w«fl  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom." 

shaktip. ;  /toiiieo  i  Jtilivt,  In.  5. 
n.    Entam. :    A   moth,   Goiwplera   libutrix, 
one  of  the  Noctujs  (Noctuina).    (Newnw.ii,.) 

hcrald-crab,  s. 

Zml. :  One  of  Ihe  Maiadse,  Hiunia  heraldica, 
n  native  of  .lapan  ;  .so  called  because  the  sliape 
of  its  carapace  presents  a  fanciful  resemblioice 
to  tlie  shield  and  mantle  employed  by  heraldic 
painters  in  depicting  coat  armour.    (Wood.) 

berald-motb,  s. 

Enlom. :  Oonoytem  Uhatrix  ;  its  English 
name  is  given  because  it  heralds  winter. 

herald's -college,  or  college -of - 
arms,  s.  A  royal  corporation,  founded  by 
Eii.-hard  III.,  in  14S3.  It  consists  of  the  Earl 
Marshal  (q.v.),  the  Heralds,  and  a  Secretary. 
The  coiTesponding  corporation  in  Scotland  is 
called  the  Lyon  Court. 

ber'-ald,  * har-rold,  ».(.  [Herald,  s]  To 
introduce  as  by  a  herald  ;  to  act  as  herald  to  ; 
to  proclaim  ;  to  foretelL 

"  Sieh.  nor  word,  uor  struggling  breath 

Heralded  his  way  to  de-ith."  

Byron :  Siege  of  Connth.  xrviiL 

he-rald'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  herald;  -ic.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  heralds  or  heraldry. 

"  The  pompous  circnmstjvnces  of  which  these  fe?rrt;(i/c 
narratives  couaUted."— »'«rro»(;  Hi»t.  Eng.  Poetry. 
i.  336. 

•he-rald'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heraldu:;  -al.] 
Heraldic. 

"  Makinff  a  considerable  progTess  in  heraldieal  and 
antiquarianatudies."— iroori  ;  Atheit<s  Ozon. ;  W.  M'yUe. 

•  he-raid' -ic-al-ly,  "do.     [Eng.  heraWical ; 

-hj.]    In  au  heraldic  m.anner  ;  according  to  the 

niles  of  heraldry. 
her- aid -ry,  ♦  her-ald-rle,  s.     [Eng. 

herald:  -ry.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  a  herald ;  the  art 
or  science  of  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  ar- 
morial, of  recording  genealogies. 

"  WTiat  the  guise  of  Chrlstendome  hath  been  iu  her 
Bpiritual  heraldry."— Bp.  Taylor;  EpUcopacy  Aaertcd. 
148. 

2.  Pomp,  ceremony. 

"  He.  who  with  al!  heaven's  heraldry  whilero     ^ 

Eutered  the  world,  uow  bleeds  to  give  us  ease. 

Milton:  The  Cirenmeition. 

3.  The  ofBce  of  a  herald,  the  act  of  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  herald. 

"  Various  reasons  would  have  made  me  wish  to 
undertAke  this  heraldry  (it  petKe."—I.ynon  :   Rierai, 


bk. 


,.  ch. 


*  4,  An  heraldic  emblazonment ;  a  coat  of 
arms. 

"  And  ill  the  midst,  'moimst  thousand  fi«-(i;rfrt«i 
A  sliieliled  scutcheon  l>ltisli 
and  kings.' 


•ber'-ald-ship,  8.   {En^.heraXd;  -shir.]  The 
ollice  of  a  herald  ;  hci  aldi-y. 

"  HU  olBce  of  heraliUItip:  —Drayton  :  Poly-Olhlon, 
g  3.    {.-^UUna  lnu4L\ 

•her'-ald-j?,  "her-auld-le,  «.     [Eng. 
heraUl]  -y.]    Heraldry,  genealogy,  descent. 
*•  As  lie  whlclie  hatli  the  heratddU 
Of  heui,  Ui*t  VIMU  for  to  lie." 

Oower:  C.  A.,  bk.  IL 

her'-a-pSth-ite,  ».      [From  Dr.  Herapath, 
analytic  chemist ;  he  died  in  1808.1 

Cliem. :  C..oH.jjN..Osl2'S04H2-f5H50.  A  salt 
obtained  by  dissolving  snlpliate  of  quinine 
in  acetic  ai:i<l,  and  tlien  adding  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  i.idine.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
tables,  which  have  a  be.iutiful  green  metallii: 
lustre,  and  polarize  light  Ul<e  tourmaline. 

"her-aud,  "ber-aTUd,  s.    [Herald,  «.] 

herb,  *  herbe,  ?.    [Fr.  herie,  from  Lat.  herha.] 

1.  Old.  iMiig. :  A  plant  the  stem  of  which  is 
not  woody. 

2.  Dot. :  A  plant  producing  shoots  only  of 
annual  dunitioii  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

•■Smootli  downs,   whose  fnigraut   herliB    the   spirits 
cheer."  Coteper :  The  yattvlty.    tTraOB.) 

herb-bennet,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  dniiii  urbanum;  (2)  Conium  ma- 
culatum  ;  (3)  ValerUiiui  oSicinalis. 

berb-cbrlstopber,  s. 

Bot. :  Tlie  Bane-berry,  Atiaa  tpitata. 
berb-gerard,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  Goat,  Gout  or  Bishop's  Weed, 
^gopoiliian  rodagraria ;  (2)  Oimunda  regalia  ; 
(3)  Pulicaria  dyxnterica. 

herb  of  grace,  s. 

But.  :  liuUi  gmveolens. 

berb-parls,  s. 

£ol. :  The  liliaceous  genus  Paris  (q.v.). 
Paris  qnudrijolid.  is  a  British  plant  with  a 
wliite  creeping  root-stoci;  ;  leaves  generally 
four-,  acute,  three  to  llvenerved  ;  flower  soli- 
tary ;  sepals  gi-een  ;  petals  yellow  ;  berry,  four 
to  six-celled  ;  seeds  black.  Ocoimi  in  Scot- 
land and  England  locally,  not  in  Ireland. 

berb-peter,  -•!. 

Bot. :  The  Cowslip,  Primula  veris. 

herb-robert,  s. 

But.  :  Geranium  Robertianum. 

herb-truelove,  s. 

Bot.:  Paris  (t'laUri/olia, 

herb-twopence,  s. 

Bol. :  Lysimuchia  Niimmularia. 

ber-ba'-ceous  (oeous  as  sbns),  o.    [Lat. 

Imrbaccits,  from  herha  =  a  herb.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs  ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  herb. 

"  An  herbaceom  plant  resembling  the  water  flower- 
de-luce."— firoif/ie.    Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  ii..  ch.  vi. 

*  2.  Feeding  or  living  upon  herbs  ;  herbiv- 
orous. 

'•  Aa  the  herbaceous  eaters,  for  instance,  are  many, 
and  devour  much."—Berliam;  Phyiico- Theology, 
bk.  iv..  ch.  xl 

herbaceous-leaf,  s. 

Bot. :  A  leaf  which  is  thin,  green,  cellular, 
and  flaccid. 

herbaceous-plants,  s.  pi. 

Bol.  :  A  plant,  the  stem  of  which  perishes 
annually  ;  one  producing  an  annual  stem  from 
a  perennial  root. 

herbaceous-Stem,  s. 

Bot. :  .\  stem  which  does  not  become  woody. 


berb'-aged   (aged  an  Iged),  a.     (Eng. 

h'lrhaijie)  :     -ed.]      Covered     with    herbage    or 
graiis ;  grassy,  verdant. 


herb'-al,  •  herb-all,  a.  k  s.   [Eng.  herh;  -<a.] 
•  A.'  yfs  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  licrijs. 

"  The  herbal  savour  gave  his  sense  dellglit." 

fluarlet :  HUltiry  u/  Jonahs  S. 

B,  A3  substantive: 

1.  A  book  containing  the  names  of  plants, 
with  the  description  of  their  genera,  classes, 
species,  &c.,  and  their  qualities. 

"  He  may  know  the  sliape  and  the  colour  of  ao  herb, 
u  it  1*  set  down  iu  au  herbal.'— Bates  :  On  the  Pear  qf 
God. 

2.  A  collection  of  plants  dined  and  preserved ; 
a  herbarium. 

"  Others  made  it  their  business  to  coliect  in  volu- 
mluoua  herbalsAW  ttie  several  leaves  of  some  one  tree. 
~.'iteele :  .'ipeetator.  No.  titb. 

'  berb'-al-ijm,  s.  [Eng.  herbal ;  -ism..]  The 
science  or  knowledge  of  herbs  or  plants. 

herb'-al-ist,  s.  (Eng.  herbal;  -ist.]  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  herbs, 
their  properties  and  qualities;  one  who 
makes  a  collection  of  herbs  generally  or  deals 
iu  medicinal  herbs. 

"  I  know  two  or  three  virtuoei  that  are  good  A«r- 
balists."— Boyle :   Worki.  VL  72r. 

*herb'-ar,  •herb-er,  *herb-ere,  "erb- 

er,  s.   '[O.  Fr.  herberc,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

1.  A  garden  of  flowers  or  vegetables. 

"  He  siiwe  syttynge  vnder  an  yuiiio  iu  an  herber  a 
wonder  fayre  ihxmoeel.'—Lydgate ;  Pilyreinage  of  tM 
Howie,  j>.  Oa. 

2.  A  hei'b,  a  phint. 

'*  Decked  with  flowers  and  herbars  daintily." 

Speiuer:  F.  <i.,  IL  Ix.  «. 

3.  An  arbour. 

■■  Sbapin  was  this  herbir  rote  and  all 
As  is  a  pretty  parlour." 

Chaucer :  Floater  *  the  Leaf, 

[Herbariusi.]    a  her- 


[Fr.] 
1,  pasture ;  green 


eil  with  blood  of  queens 
:  Eve  of  SL  Agnes,  xxiv. 


herb-age  (ago as ig),  s. 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Herbs  collectively; 
food  for  cattle,  &e. 

"  The  brotliera.  in  contention  gay.      ^ 
Catcil,  and  on  gathered  herbivge  lay. 

Jones:  Hindu  Wife. 

*  2.  Tlie  leaves  of  plants  or  herbs,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  root  or  fruit. 

"God  having  made  man,  the  first  tiling  he  took  care 
of.  WAS  his  life  ;  in  the  appointment  of  his  coiiveuient 
food :  I  liave  elveu  you  every  herb  .-uid  every  li;ee  for 
meat  (Gen.  1.  "JOH  which  compreheilded,  with  the 
herbiaje  of  plants,  tlieir  roots  and  f mits."— tfr»w  ; 
Costnotogia  :iaera,  bk.  iv..  ch.  vL 

♦  IL  Law :  The  tithe  and  the  right  of  pas- 
tare  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  grounds  of 
anotlier. 


*  ber-bar'-i-an, 

balist. 

"  As  Pena.  the  French  herbarian,  hath  ahjo  noted." 
—Bolimhed:  Description  of  England,  bk.  ill,  ch.  ilL 

*  herb'-ar-ist,  s.    [Eng.  herbar;  -ist.\    One 
skilled  fn  li.rbs  ;  a  herbalist. 

"Tlie  herbariiti  who  have  written  tliereof  doe  say 
that  it  lieth  long."— ft  Holland:  Plinie,  bit.  IxvlL, 
ch.  ix. 

her-bar'-i-um,  s.     [Lat.,  from  herha  ^  a 
herb.] 

1.  A  collection  of  dried  plants  systemati- 
cally arranged  ;  a  hortus  siccus. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preserving  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants. 

*  herb'-ar-ize,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Herborize.} 

*  herb'-ar-y,  s.     [Lat.  herbarium.]    A  garden 
of  herbs  or  jilants. 

"  An  herbary,  for  furnishing  domectic  medicinefc" — 
Warton:  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  ii.  SSL     (Note.) 

herb'-el-et,  s.     [Eng.  Tterb  ;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  herii  or  plant. 

"  These  herbelets,  which  we  upon  yon  strow." 

:ihakesp. :  Cymbeline,  IT.  & 

[Herbar.] 


s.     [Habboor.]     a  lodging. 


ate,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  bore,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit, 
or.  wore,  w^lf,  work.  wh6.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    a 


*  herb-er  (1), 

*  herb-er  (2), 
an  inn. 

*  her-berg-age,  s.    [Harbourage.] 

1.  The  .let  of  sheltering  or  harbotuing. 

2.  Shelter,  lodging. 

"  He  wolde  assigne  him  herberyaffe.'- 

Oower:  C.  .4..  blc.  tL 

*  berbergeour,  s.    [Harbinger.] 

•berberwe,  ^  herberowe,  s.  [Harboob,  s.) 

•herberwe,  "berberowe.  t'.(.  [Harbour, 
v.]     To  shclt*r  ;  to  lodge. 

"  shortly  I  woll  tierbermee  nie" 

Jlonntunt  of  the  Soee. 

her-beS9'-ent.  a.  [Lat.  herbescens,  pr.  par. 
of  herhesco  =  to  grow  into  a  herb.]  Growing 
into  heibs. 

t  her-bi-car-niv'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat.  herba  = 
gross,  and  Eng.  cariiiraroiis  (q.v.).]  Feeding 
both  on  animal  and  on  vegetable  food. 

*  her'-bid.  a.  [Lat.  herbidns,  {mm  herba  =  a 
herb.]    Covered  with  herbs  or  vegetation. 

her-bif-er-ous,  a.  [Lat.  herhifir,  from  herha 
=  alicib,  and/cro  =  to  bear,  to  produce;  Eng. 
adj.  sufl".  -oas.]  Producing  herbs  or  vegetation. 

sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
=  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  liw. 


herbist— hereabout 
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•  herb'-ist»  s.  [Eng.  herb ;  -ist.]  One  skilled 
in  Jieil'S  ;  a  lierbiilist. 

her-biv'-or-a,  s.  v'-  [Lat.  herba  =  grass,  a 
herb,  a  plant,"  and  voro  =  to  devour,] 

2ool.  :  Animals, sjiecially  mammals,  feeding 
on  grass,  lierbs,  or  other  plants, 

her'-biv-ore,  5.     [Hebbivora.]    One  of  the 

herbivora  (q.v.). 

"T\ie  hrrhirorcs  were  kept  In  check  by  iinimtTuiia 
ciiniivorL's."— /J'tH'tiiis.-  £'(iWy  Jlanin  Britain,  cli.  iU. 

hSr-biV-or-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  herhivoii<i) ; 
Enj;.  snlV,  -'ius.\ 

Zool. :  Feeding  on  grass,  herbs,   or  other 
plants. 

"  Its  thicketfi  and  cnvea  were  occupied  by  caraivora 
preyhig  uu  tUe  h'^iOivorans  iimuiuials." —  H'iUon :  Pre- 
histtiric  A nnuit  nf  ^otlaiiii,  ch.  i. 

herb' -less,  a.  [Eng.  herb;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  herbs  iir  vegetation. 

'■  Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  uor  insecfa  wing 
Flit  o'er  the  Jierbless  granit*." 

liyron  :  3fnn/re<l.  li.  2. 

•  herb' -let,  s.  [Eng.  herb;  dimin.  suff.  -let.] 
A  little  herb. 

•  herb'-dr-ist,  s.  [Fr.  Jierboriste  =  one  who 
sells  nie<Iii.-iiial  plants.]    A  herbalist. 

"  A  curious  hcrborHst  hus  a  plant."— Vlay. 

•  herb-or-l-za'-tion,  s.     [Eng.  herboHzie) ; 

-atioii.] 

1.  The  act,  practice,  or  habit  of  seeking 
plants  for  scientific  study  ;  botanical  research. 

2.  The  figure  or  appearance  of  plants  in 
minerals ;  arborization. 

lierb'-dr  ize,  *  herb'-ar-ize,  v.i.  &  (.    [Fr. 

kerboriser,  from  Lat.  herbarium.] 

A.  Intrans.:  To  sei^k  for  plants  for  scien- 
tific study  ;  to  botanize. 

"The  Apothecftries'  Conipauy  .  .  .  here  have  their 
herbaiizing  feast."  —  Soame  ;  Analysis  of  Banipstend 
Water  [i:34),  p.  27. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  form  the  figiu-e  or  appearance 
of  plants  in,  as  in  minerals  ;  to  arborize. 

•  herb'-or-iz-er,  s.      rEng.   kerboriz(c);  -er.] 

One  who  sueks  for  plants  for  scientific  study  ; 
one  who  butiinizes. 

* her'-bor-ougb  (gh  silent),  s.  [Haebour,  s.] 
A  Iodising ;  a  shelter ;  a  place  of  retreat  or 
safety. 

"The  Gerinau  lord,  when  he  went  out  of  Ne»pnt« 
into  the  c;irt,  took  order  to  have  his  anna  aet  up  in  hia 
last  her  borough." —Ben  Jvrison :  Discoveries. 

•*  herb'-ose,  •  berb'-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  hfirho.^is, 
from  herba  =  a  herb.]  Full  of  or  abounding 
with  herbs. 

"Not  iu  Deeeroher,  If  we  reason  close, 
Arc  lielda  poeticiilly  called  fmrbose" 
Byrvm:  Critical  /iemarfcs  on  Horace,  bk.  tL,  ode  1 

•  lierb'-u-lent,  a.      [Lat.  hcrbida,  dimin.  of 

herba  ='a  herb.]    Containing  herbs. 

lierb'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  herb,  and  iromaii.] 
A  woman  who  sells  herbs. 

"  Your  herbtoomnn  ;  she  that  seta  aeeda  and  roots  of 
ahanie  and  iniquity."— SAaA«p. ;  Pericles,  iv.  6. 

•herb' -3?,  «.  [Eng.  herb;  -^.]  Of  the  nature 
of  or  resembling  lievbs. 

"Let  yoiir /if r6v  ingredients  be  exquisitely  culled.' 
— Evelyn:  Acelaria, 

her-cu'-le-an,  a.    [Hercules.] 

I.  Lit.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hercules. 
n.  Figuratively: 

1.  Resembling    Hercules   in    strength    or 
power ;  possessing  powers 
or  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Hercules ;  exceedingly 
strong  or  powerful. 

"  An  herntleaJi  rnbustne-a  of 
mind-"— /iifrle:  Appeal  frotn 
the  Xew  to  the  Old  Whi;js. 

2.  Of  a  nature  to  require 
the  piiwers,  strength,  or 
courage  of  Hercules  to 
perform  or  encounter ;  ex- 
ceedingly great,  difficult, 
or  dangerous. 

Her'-cu-lej,  s.     [Lat. ; 
Gr.  'Hpo«Ai)s  {Herakles).^ 
I.  Literally: 
1.    Or.    Myth.  :    A  cele- 
brated   hero,    who,    after 
death,  was  ranked  among         hercules. 
the    gods,    an d    rccei ved 
divine  honours.     He  was  tlie  son  of  Jupiter 


and  Alcmena.  His  most  celebrated  exploits 
aie  known  as  the  Twelve  Ljibouis  of  Her- 
cules. 

2.  Astron.  :  One  of  the  twenty  ancient  nor- 
thern constellations,  sunounded  by  Diuco, 
Bootes,  Lyra,  and  Uphiuchus.  It  iTas  no  large 
star,  but  is  interesting  for  the  reason  given 
iu  the  example. 

"Sir  Wllliiiui  UerachcIdUcoveredapoIntlnthecon. 
Btellntinn  Jh-rntJc%,  to  the  riglit  mid  left  u(  wliti;li  the 
stjira  Hffnicil  moving  away,  and  bonce  Inferred  tliat  tlie 
aobir  Hysteni  Wiv»  in  motion  ti>Wiirds  that  point.  It  ia 
Bui>|iosc.l  that  thero  is  fuundiitlun  iu  fact  for  this  by- 
iHiUieHis.  hut  some  uncertJiinty  §tlll  rests  over  it.  and 
is  liiiely  to  do  no  for  many  yeara  to  come."— /'rtiT.  Airy  : 
Pop.  Astrou.  (Oth  ed.).  p.  217. 

11.  Fi(}.  ;  A  person  of  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural .streiigtli. 

Hercules-beetle,  s. 

Entom.  :  Dynastes  or  Megastyina  Hercules,  so 
called  from  its  great  size,  about  five  inches  in 
length,  and  its  imiportionate  strength.  It  is 
a  lamellicorn  beetle,  of  arboieal  h;il'its,  from 
Brazil.  It  has  enormous  hornlike  projections 
on  the  thorax  and  head. 

Hercules-club,  s. 

But. :  Zantkoxyluvi  clava  HeTculis. 

Her-c^n'-i-an, a.  [Lat.  Herq/nins.]  Anarae 
applied  to  an  extensive  range  of  forest  in  Ger- 
many, the  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  Siiabia,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  &c. 

her'-pyn-ite,  5.  [From  Sylva  Hercynw,  the 
Rniiiaii  njune  of  the  Bohemian  forest  where 
it  occurs  ;  Ger.  hercynit.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Spinel,  sometimes  called 
Iron  Spinel.  (Brit.  Mvs.  Cat.)  It  is  an  iso- 
metric mineral  with  a  green  streak  and  a 
vitreous  lustre  ;  its  hardness,  7*5  to  S  ;  sp.  gr. 
3  91  to  3"95  ;  compos.  :  alumina,  5S*9 ;  oxide 
of  iron,  4X'l  —  100.  Dana  makes  it  an  inde- 
pendent species. 

herd  (1),  *  heerde,  *  heorde,  s.  [ A.S,  heard, 
herd,  hyrd  =  (1)  care,  custody  ;  (2)  a  herd,  a 
fiock,  (ii)  a  family;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hjordk; 
Dan.  hiOTd;  S\v.  hjord ;  Ger.  heerde;  Goth. 
Jiairda.] 

1.  Lit. :  A  flock  or  number  of  beasts  or 
cattle  feeding  or  driven  together;  generally 
applied  to  the  larger  animals. 

"Cults,  auch  aa  were  then  bred  in  preat  herds  on  the 
marshes  of  Bomeraetshlre." — Alacauiay :  Biat.  Eng., 
ch.  V. 

2.  Fig.:  A  crowd,  number,  or  company  of 
people ;  a  rabble  ;  used  in  contempt. 

"  Are  these  your  herd — 
Must  these  have  voices,  tliat  can  yield  them  nowt" 
Shakesp. :  Coriolamig.  ili.  1. 

herd  (2),    *  heard,  *  herde,  *  hurde,  s 

[A.S.  heorde,  hinie ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hirdhir^ 
Dan.  hyrde ;  Sw.  herde ;  Ger.  hirt ;  Goth. 
hairdels.]  Akeej-erof  aherd  or  flock  of  beasts 
or  cattle  ;  a  herdsman  ;  generally  used  now  in 
composition,  as  a  shep-/ierd,  a  swine-herd,  &<•, 

"  Ne  was  there  heard,  ne  was  there  shepheard's  sw-ilne 
But  her  did  honour."        Spenser:  F.  Q.,  VI.  ix.  Iu. 

herd-boy,  s,    A  shepherd's  boy. 

"  Nor  jiipinp  ahonherd  shall  he  be. 
Nor  herd-boy  oi  the  wootL" 

iVordsioorih  :  Pragrncnt. 

*  herd-znaid,  s.    A  shepherdess. 

herd's-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  An  American  name  for  various  grasses 
valuable  for  hay.  In  New  England  the  name 
specially  given  to  P/i^eHmjjmit'u.^  the  Timothy 
grass,  and  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Red-top 
Qva&s—Agrostis  vulgaris.     (Gray,  &c.) 

herd,  *  heard,  •  herd-i~en,  v.i.  &  t.  [Herd 
(1),  s.] 

A.  hitransitive : 

1.  To  run  in  herds  or  companies  ;  to  feed  or 
run  in  society. 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  indigency,  like  common  danger, 
to  endear  men  to  one  auother,  and  make  them  herd 
toget  her."— iVor?-i*. 

2.  To  associate  ;  to  unite  with  or  become  a 
member  of  a  company,  nimiber,  or  party. 

"  Rullni;  Piich, 
And  with  auch  hrrdin'T,  I  niiiintained  a  ertrife 
Hopeless.**  tVordsurorth :  ETcursion,h\t,il\. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herd  or  shej'herd;  to  take 
care  or  charge  of  a  herd  or  flock. 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  tend  or  watch  as  a  herd  of  cattle. 

2.  Fig. :  To  place,  or  cause  to  associate, 
witii  a  "herd,  crowd,  or  rabble.  (Ben  Jonson: 
Catiline,  i.) 

*  herd.  *  herde,  jw.  /.  &  pa.  par.    [Hear.] 


•herd'-er,  s.    [Eng.  Aerrf; -er.l   A  herdsman; 

a  herd. 
her-der-ite,    s.      [Named  after  Baron  von 
Herdfi-,  director  of  the  Saxon  mines.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhoinbic,  yellowish  or 
greenish  -  white,  very  brittle,  translucent 
mineral,  of  vitreous  or  somewhat  resinoiw 
lustre.  Hardness,  5  ;  sp.  gr.  2'98.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  anliydruus  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina and  lime  with  fluorine.  Found  in  a  tin 
mine  in  Saxony.    (Da7ia.) 

herdes,  s.    [Hards.] 

*  herd'  ess,  *  hletd-esso.  s.  [Eng.  herd 
(li) ;  -ess.]    A  female  herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

"Hhe  U  ihe  herdeu  tair  that  shines  in  dark." 

Sidney:  Arcadia,  bk   ilL 

*  herde'-wich,  s.  [Eng.  herd  (1),  s.,  and  wich 
=  a  blieltev,  a  station.]  A  place  of  shelter  for 
cattle  ;  a  grange,  a  farmstead. 

*  herd-groom,  *  heard-groom,  'heerd- 

grootn,  '  heerd-grome,  «      [Eng,  herd 
(I),  s.,  and  groom.]    A  herd,  a  sliepherd. 
"  But  be  forsakes  the  hcrdgroom  and  his  flocks." 

iJrayton:  PoMtoriiU  ;  EcL  iX. 

herd  -man,  **  heard-man.  *  hirde-man, 

•  hlrd-inan,  s.    [Kng.  herd  (l),  s.,and  man.] 
The  s:ime  as  Hekdkman  (q.v.). 

'■That  commuuftltie  consiating  of   heardmen   ood 

fugitive  atraugera, ■■—/'.  Holland:  Livtus,  ii,  44. 

herds,  s.    [Hards.] 

herd^'-man,  s.    [Eng.  herd's  (1),  and  man.} 

1,  The  owner  of  a  lierd. 

"  A  herdtman  rich,  of  much  account  was  he." 

SUhit-y  :  Arcadia, 

2.  One  employed  in  looking  after  a  herd  ;  » 
shepherd,  a  lierd. 

"  Hear  wlmt  thy  imllowed  tror.i>e  of  herdtmen  pray." 

Ben  J..n«<}n:  Hymn  to  Pan. 

•herds'~wom-an,  ».     [Eng.  herd's  (i),  and 
v'nvuui.]    A  woKian  who  has  the  charge  off  - 
herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

*  here,  s.    [Hair.] 

*  here,  v.t.  &  i.     [Hear.] 

here,  *  heer,  *  her,  adv.  [A.S.  her ;  cogn, 
with  Dnt.  hier;  Lei.  her;  Dan.  her;  Sw. 
luir ;  Ger.  hier;  O.  H.  Ger.  hiar ;  Goth,  her. 
From  the  pronominal  base  seen  in  he.\ 

1.  In  this  place  ;  in  the  place  where  the 
speaker  is. 

"  He  ia  not  here  :  forhe  1«  risen."— J/a«ft«o  zxviiL  T, 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  stite. 

"Thus  ahall  you  be  happy  here,  and  more  happf 
hereafter." —  Bacon. 

3.  To  this  place  ;  hither. 

"  I  still  \mu\  hopes,  mv  long  vexatious  psist. 
Here  to  return — auu  dio  at  b<-'ine  al  l:ist." 

Uoldsmlth  :  /JcJterted  riilage, 

4.  At  this  point ;  on  this  occasion. 

"  ffere  tease  thy  questions."      Shaketp.  :  Tempett,  L  X 

5.  From  this ;  hence,  pointing  to  what 
follows  (as  in  the  Fiench  void). 

"  Uere'»  my  drift."        Shaketp.  :  Bamtet.  li.  1. 

6.  Referring  or  pointing  to  a  person  or  thing 
of  which  one  is  speaking. 

"  Protect  my  lady  here." 

Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  VI..  11  4. 

1[  (1)  Here  and  there  :  In  this  place  and  that; 
hither  and  thither;  thinly,   irregularly,  dis- 


persely. 


"  Footsteps  here  and  there^ 
Of  Bomo  burgher  home  returning. ' 

Lonafellow :  Carillon. 


(2)  Here's/or  you:  Here  is  something  for yoo- 

(3)  Here's  to  yon :  Here  is  a  health  to  yon; 
I  wish  you  health. 

(4)  /( is  neither  here  nor  there:  It  does  not  be- 
long or  refer  to  this  point  or  that ;  it  is  irrele- 
vant or  unconnected  \nth  the  subject  in  hand. 

*  here  -  approach,    s.       An    arrivaL 

(ShaLesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3.) 

*  here-remain,  s.    A  stay  or  residence^ 

"  Which  often,  aiuce  my  here-remaiu  iu  England. 
1  have  seen  him  do."        Shaketp. :  MacbeVi,  iv.  8. 

*  here,  pron.    [HtR.] 

here'-a-bo^t,  here'-a-bouts,  *  here-a^- 
boute,  adv.     [Eng.  Ixcre,  and  about.] 
1.  About  or  near  this  place ;  in  this  neigb* 

bourhood. 
"  They  are  both  fair  buIldinM.  «he  walked  plaguy  fast, 
And  hcreabottU  I  lost  lier.' 

Beanm.  A  Flet.  :  Rule  a  ^yifa,  L 

*  2.  Concerning  this  ;  as  regards  this. 


b^,  b6^;  po^t,  j^Tfrl;  cat,  ceU,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -infr 
-€ian,  -tian  =  shao.    -tlon«  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -gion  =  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bpV  d^ 
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hereafter— heretic 


here-aS' -tor f  (ul v.,  a.,  &  s.    [Eng.  here,  and 

uj\rr.] 
A.  As  ctlverh : 

*  1.  Alter  this ;  next  in  order. 

"  Now  hrre'i/'er  thou  ehalt  hero 
What  God  Lath  wroiij^ht  In  this  m»t«re," 

Oower:  C.  A.,h\i.  IL 

2.  For  tlie  future;  in  futurity;  bence- 
fbrward. 

3.  In  a  future  state. 

*  B,  ^s  adj.  :  To  come ;  future. 

"That  h«re(^ner  ages  may  behold." 

S-vuAwp,  -■  1  ffeiiri/  I*/..  It.  X 

*  C.  As  sithsi. :  A  future  state  ;  futurity. 

"  In  the  Islands  of  tlie  Blpaied  .  .  . 
lu  the  land  of  the  ffcrr-i/ler." 

Longf'llow  :  Sonj  iff  niavtatha,  rt. 

•  here  -  ar  -  ter  -  ward,    'her-af-tlr- 

ward,  adv.  (Eii^'.  here,  and  aftrrward.'\ 
Hereafter,  lienreforward  ;  for  llic  future. 

"  IJer'i/rtrirnrd.  brithi-n-n.  he  ylie  coumfurted  In  the 
'LoT±"—\y!/<:lijre:  Ephaiani  vl. 

•  here-a-gaiiies,  adv.  [Eng.  Aere,  and  Mid. 
Eng.  ajjaiaes,]    Against  this. 

bere'-at,  adv.     [En^r.  here,  audat.]     At  this. 
"The  trihiine  ofTeii<lfil  hereit,  lifniaiided  what  thU 
singiJarity  could  mean-"~ffooA«r ;  £cc{e«.  Polity. 

•  here'-be-fbre,  *  here-be-fom.  *  here- 
be-fome,  adv.  [Eni:.  A.cre,  and  bejore.]  Be- 
fore tills,  ere  this,  before. 

"  Ab  ye  have  herde  hei-ehefom,  the  commune  proverb 
is  this.  ■— CAuMcrr.   Tale  of  ifelibeiu. 

•  here'-bote,  .?.  [A.S.  ^er«  =  an  army,  and 
bote,  hode  =  a  rnminaml.]  A  royal  edict  sum- 
moning an  army  into  the  field. 

bere'-by,  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  hy.] 

1.  Close  by  ;  beside  this  place ;  in  this 
neiglibourhood. 

*•  Herfhy.  upon  the  ectgo  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. " 
Shiikesp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  iv.  L 

2.  By  this,  from  this,  hence. 

"And  Tn^rrby  wo  Jo  know  that  we  know  him,  If  we 
^eep  his  command meuts." — I  John  il.  3. 

•  he-red-ip'-e-t^,  s.  fTjat.  heredipeta  —  a  for- 

tune-lnuiter:  herediuin  =  an  hereditary est;tte, 
and  peto  =  to  seek.  J  Legacy-bunting,  fortune- 
huutiiig.     {Milimin.) 

•  he-re  d-it-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  hereditahU  ; 
-ity.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hereditable. 

•  he-red'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  Uredito  =  to 
inherit:  A€re6'(genit.  A«redis)  =  an  heir;  Eng. 
-aUe.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  inherited ;  inheritable- 

"  Adam  beini:  neither  a  monarch,  nor  hU  imaginary 
monarchy  hereditable." — Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting. 

he-red'-it~a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  7iereditab(Je) ; 
■Jy.]  In  a  hereditable  manner;  by  way  of  in- 
heritance. 

her-e-dit'-a-ment,  s.  [Lat.  heredito  —  to 
inherit.]    (See  extract.) 

"  ffrreditantenfs,  then,  to  nae  the  largest  expression. 
5Te  of  two  kinds,  corporeal  and  Incorporeal,  (l)  Cor. 
poreal  hereditamenCg  consist  wholly  of  sul.istantial  ajid 
permanent  objects,  all  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  tne  ^'eneml  denomination  of  laud  only,  i2)  An 
incorporeal,  hereditament  is  a  right  issuing  out  of  a 
thing  coriwrate,  whether  real  or  personal,  or  concern. 
In^.  or  annexed  to.  or  exercisable  within,  the  &tme. 
It  is  not  the  thing  corporate  itself,  which  may  consist 
in  huids,  houses,  jewels,  or  the  like;  hut  something 
collateral  thereto,  as  a  rent  lasuing  out  of  those  lands 
or  houses,  or  an  office  relatinff  to  those  jewels.  !>ii-or- 
poreal  hereditaments  are  principally  ad  vowsons.  tithes, 
commons,  ways,  offices,  diimitiea,  franchises,  corodies 
or  pensions,  annuities,  and  renta." — Blackstone :  Cam- 
Tnentary,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  2. 

be-red'-tt-ar-i-I^,  adv.  [Eng.  Jiereditary ; 
-ly.]     By  way  of  inlieritance. 

"New  or  ncnuired  instincts  are  as  transmissible 
hereditarily  na  the  old  ones."— /.indsay/  Mind  in  the 
Lotfcr  AftimaU,  i.  153. 

•  he-red-it-ar'-i-ous,  a.    [Lat.  hereditarius, 

from  hered  if  il  ■=  to  inlierit;  heres  (gienit.  heredi^) 
=  an  heir.]    Hereditaiy. 

"  Some  sicknesses  are  hereditarimts,  and  come  from 
the  father  to  the  sonue."— Hacktuyt  :  Voyage*,  i.  219. 

he-re d'-it-ar-y,  a.  [Fr.  UHdUMre,  fi-om 
Lat.  he.rcdlt'arivs,  from  heredito  =  to  inherit ; 
feeres  (grnit.  heredis)  =  an  heir.] 

1.  Descending  or  passing  by  inheritance  ; 
descendilde  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  ;  pos- 
sessed or  chiinied  by  right  of  inheritance ; 
inherited,  inheritable. 

'  "The  BishopH.  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right."— Macaulay :  SisL  Eng., 
ch.  ii. 


2.  That  is  or  may  lie  tmnsmitted  from  a 
parent  to  a  child  ;  tlius  pride,  courage,  a 
disease,  &c.,  niay  be  said  to  be  iinreditary. 

"  Hereditary  el'tjuence,  proper  to  Mil  maiiklBd."— 
Daiiii-l :  i)e/tiv.euf  Uhymc 

ho-red'-it-jr^  s.  [Lat.  hereditas,  from  heres 
(gunit.  fieredi8)=  an  heir.J 

liiol. :  The  tendency  which  there  is  in  each 
animal  or  plant,  in  all  essential  characters,  to 
rcsemlile  its  parents,  so  as  to  be  of  the  same 
sjtecies,  and  iven  variety,  as  they  are,  though 
minute  differences  are  certain  to  arise,  in 
some  cases  tlieso  differences  tiiemselves  t'lid 
to  be  reproduced  in  successive  Keneratious : 
thus  Mr.  E.  B.  Ponlton  showea  that  "tlie 
8trcn;;tii  of  heredity"  was  such  in  cats  witli 
an  itbnnrnial  number  of  tnes,  that  between 
1879  and  1S83  tlie  peculiarity  had  been  traced 
through  eight  successive  generations  (Nature, 
Nov.  1,  1883  ;  Jirit.  Assoc.  Jtep.,  188;j,  p.  543.). 
In  other  cases  the  nmvement  is  in  a  contrary 
direction,  producing  a  reversion  to  ancestral 
types.    [Reversion,  Atavism.] 

"Some  of  the  l>est  Illustrations  of  functional  ft#r*.if(tf 
are  furnished  hy  tim  mental  characteristics  of  the 
hiuuau  race."— ifertert  Upencer:  Principles qf  Itiology, 

Her' -  e  -  f ordf ,  s.  p/.  [From  the  county 
where  they  are  reared.]  A  breed  of  cattle 
having  a  dark  red  body  with  a  white  face  and 
brt-ast,  and  sometimes  a  line  of  white  along 
the  back.  They  have  a  thicker  skin  tlian  tlie 
shorthorn,  and  long  curly  soft  hair  ;  the  bead 
is  like  that  of  a  l)evon  [Devon]  but  larger, 
the  muzzle  coariier,  and  the  throat  more 
fleshy.  The  neck  is  thick  and  short,  the  horns 
have  a  yellow  tinge  and  are  wider  at  the  base, 
and  bend  upwards.  Hi-refords  are  better 
behiml  the  slioulder  than  shorthorns,  the 
breast  is  hardly  so  wide,  the  ribs  are  not  so 
well  -Sprung  but  the  d^pth  is  greater,  tlie 
thighs  and  tlanks  and  the  interval  between 
the  hip  and  rump  are  well  furnished,  and 
handle  firm.  Herefords  are  good  grazing  and 
working  animals.  Tliey  are  very  hardy,  and 
excellent  for  the  butcher,  but  are  not  useful 
as  dairy  animals. 

*  hcre-gild,  s.    [Hereteld.] 

here-in',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  in.]  In  this ; 
here. 


here-in-af'-ter,  adv.  [Eng.  herein,  and 
after.]  In  this  (writing,  book,  document,  &lc.\ 
after;  applied  to  something  to  be  explained, 
named,  or  described,  at  a  future  time, 

here-m'-td,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  Into.l  Into 
this. 

"Oar  first  entrance  hereinlo  cannot  better  be  made 
than  with  consideration  of  the  nature  ot  Iftw  lu 
general." — Booker:  Ecclet.  Polity. 

"her'-e-mit,  s.    [Hermit.] 

*her-e-iiiit'-Xc-al,  *  her-e-met-l-call,  o, 

[Lat.  h-eremiticus,  eremiticus,  from  heremita, 
eremita  =  a  hermit  (q.v.).]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hermit ;  suited  for  a  hermit ;  solitary, 
secluded. 

"  The  heremeticaU  profession  was  onelle  allowed 
of  in  Britaiiie,  vntill  the  coming  of  Augustine  the 
monke."— ifc/tTuAed.'  Desc.  of  Britaine,  bk.  L,  ch.  U. 

*her-eu,  a.  [Mid.  Eng.  Aer«  =  liair;  -en.] 
Made  of  hair, 

hcre-of ,  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  o/.]  Of  this, 
from  this,  lience. 

"  Eereof  comes  it  that  prince  Harry  la  valiant" 
Shakesp.:  2  Benry  IV.,  iv.  3. 

here-6n',  adv,     [Eng,  hxre,  and  ore.]    On  or 

upon  this. 

"  If  we  should  strictly  insist  Jiereon.  the  possibility 
miyht  f'lll  into  question." — Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt. 

*here-oiit',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  out.]  Out 
of  this  place,  from  here,  hence. 

*be-re'-si-arch.  •  he-re'-si-arc,  s.    [Gr, 

oXpfiriapxo^  (hairesiarchos),  from  a'tpetrt?  (hai- 
resis)  =  choice  .  .  .  heresy;  opxw  (nrrho)  = 
to  rule  or  lea'l ;  Fr.  heresiurgve.]  A  leader  of 
a  sect  of  heretics ;  a  prominent  or  leading 
heretic. 

"I  have  seen  .  .  .  amongst  the  reputed  Aererfnrc*. 
that  medalMou  of  John  u.us9,"—Ei'elyn :  Memoiri, 
Aug,  12.  IGSi'. 

•he-re'-si-ar-cby,  s.  [Eng.  heresiarch;  -y.] 
A  prominent  or  chief  heresy. 

'■The  book  Itself  [the  KomnI  consists  of  hereH- 
archien  gainst  our  blessed  Saviour."— Si/*  T.  Berbert: 
Travels,  p.  323. 


•her-c  si-og'-ra-pher,  «.  (Eng.  /wrerfo- 
'jraphy):  •«'■]  One  who  wrlt«b  or  dhscourfleS 
on  h';re»n.-s. 

"  her-e-si-dgf-ra-ph^,  s.  (Gr.  aiptait 
(hairesis)  =  cliuice  ."  .  .  heresy,  and  ypa4ia 
(^rapho)  =  to  write  or  describe.]  A  treatise  or 
discourse  on  heresy  or  heretics. 

her-e-sf-ol'-O-gist,  «.  [Eng.  JiereMohgiy) ; 
•iati  One  who  devutes  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  heresy  ;  an  ecclesiastical 
histniian  who  deals  specially  with  heresy  and 
heresies.  Ucresiologista  are  usually  divi'lcd 
into  three  classes:  — (l)  Those  who  had  to 
op])o.se  the  originators  and  supjiurters  of 
heresies  ;  (2)  Those  who  dealt  with  the  subject 
as  an  incident  in  ecclesiastical  liistftry  ;  and 
(3)  'ihose  who  undert<)ok  the  history  of  any 
jiarticular  «ect,  or  of  all  which  came  witliia 
their  knowledge.  (lilutit :  Diet,  of  Hects  (1874), 
p.  184.) 

her-c-si-6r-6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  alpe«7is  (halres{s\ 
genit.  aip«7-cw5  {haireseos)  =  heresy,  and  Aoyo; 
(logos)  =  a.  di.scourse.)  The  comjTehenbive 
history  of  heresy.    [Heresiolooist.] 

"All  three  classes  of  these  writers  muet  >«  consulted 
for  obuluitiK  a  complete  acqualutuucv  with  A«r«no{- 
ogy."—liiunt:  Diet,  oj Se'U  ll674j.  p.  18*. 

ber'-e-s]?,  •  her-e-sye,  •  er-e-sie,  «.    [Fr. 

fieresU;  Prov.  keregia,  eretgla;  tip.  iieregia; 
Port.  Iteresm,  heregia ;  ItaL  ereaia ;  Lat. 
hferesis;  Or.  oVpctrt?  (hairesis)  =  (1)  a  taking, 
a  clioosing,  choice,  (2)  the  thing  chosen  ;  later, 
a  philosoi>hical  principle  or  set  of  principles. 
Sense  1  is  from  alpeu  (haireS\  =.  to  take,  2  ia 
frotii  oipeo/iai  (Aaireontoi)  =  to  take  for  one- 
self.] 

1.  Scrip.:  The  English  word  **heresy"doe8  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament ;  In  the  New  it  is 
found  four  times,  and  "  heretic"  once.  In  none 
of  these  has  it  the  classic  sense  of  choice  or 
philosophical  tenets  or  sects.  In  1  Cor.  xi.  15 
it  seems  to  mean  parties,  without  implying 
that  any  of  these  held  erroneous  theological 
views.  The  R.  V.  places  *'  heresies  "  in  the  text 
and  '*  factions  "  in  the  margin.  In  Gal.  v.  20  it 
appears  to  have  the  same  meaning,  for  it  ia 
coupled  with  **  hatred,  variance,  emulationa, 
strife,  seditions"  (A.  V.),  "enmities,  strife, 
jealousies,  wraths,  factions,  divisions"  (R.  V.). 
Tlie  R.  V.  puts  ** heresies"  In  the  text  and 
*'  parties"  in  the  margin.  In  Acts  xxiv,  4  it 
means  difference  in  methods  of  worship.  In 
2  Peter  ii.  1  it  is  unequivocally  error  in  doc- 
trine, and  it  is  on  this  last  passage  alone  that 
the  modern  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  word  has 
been  founded.  In  Acta  v.  17,  xv.  5,  xxiv.  5, 
xxvi,  5,  xxviii.  22,  cupecns  (hairesis)  is  trans- 
lated *'  sect." 

"There  ehall  be  false  teachers  among  yon,  who 
privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  deuyiog 
tiie  Lord  who  bought  them,  au-i  ehnll  brin^  upon 
themselves  swift  destruction."— 2  Peter  ii.  L 

2.  Ecclesiol.,  Ch.  (C  Civil  Hist  •  The  sense 
here  is  religious  error,  departure  from  what  ia 
held  to  be  true  doctrine.  Heresy  has  always 
existed  in  the  Church.  For  the  efforts  to 
extirpate  it,  see  Heretic. 

3.  Roman  TheoL:  A  voluntary  state  of  error 
and  ob.stinate  continuance  therein  on  the  part 
of  a  Christian  touching  a  tnith  or  truths  re- 
vealed by  God,  and  proposed  by  the  Clmrch 
to  the  world.  This  is  formal  heresy,  and  this 
alone,  whether  merely  mental  or  manifested 
exteriorly,  incurs  a  spiritual  penalty.  The 
heresy  is  material  when  the  error  is  persisted 
in  and  defended  in  good  faith  and  through 
invincible  ignorance  (q.v.).  Objective  heresy 
is  the  erroneous  opinion  itself,  whether  held 
in  good  faith  or  not. 

her- e- tic,  'ber'-e-tick,  •er-e-tik, 
*  her-e-tik,  s.  A:  a.  [Fr.  &  O.  Fr.  keri- 
tUiue ;  Prov.  heretge;  Sp.  lierege ;  Port,  here- 
tico  ;  Ital.  eretico  ;  Lat.  JueretUms  =  pertaining 
to  heretical  religious  doctrine  {Tertvl}nn)i 
Gr.  a'tpcriK6<;  (kairetikos)  =  (I)  able  to  cL'^ose, 
(2)  heretical  (N.  T,).]     [Heresy.] 

A*  As  siibs.ta7itive: 

I,  Ordinary  Langxuxge: 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.  :  One  who  differs  from  others  ou  • 
political,  a  scientific,  or  any  other  question. 
In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  by  the  indindual 
himself  humorously, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Ecclesiol,  Ch.  £  Civil  HisLt  &c. :  One 
who  adopt-s,  and  iirobably  propagates,  reli- 
gious views  which  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  the  Christian  Church  in  general. 


fite,  fa.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work.  whd.  sou ;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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deems  erroneous,  and  imi)erilliiig  the  etenuil 
salvation  of  any  one  holding;  them.  CeiUmi 
causes  have  in  every  age  and  country  pro- 
dm-ed  heresy,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to 
do  so.  Some  minds  are  compelled  by  tlieir 
constitution  to  think  independently  on  reli- 
gious and  other  subjeet-s,  and  m  cunsequence 
tend  to  »dojtt  new  views;  they  receive  ill- 
treatment,  which  conlirms  tliem,  exeites 
fiym]iathy  in  others,  and  in  some  cases  leads 
the  sympathisers  to  adopt  the  same  tentts. 
Heresies  began  in  the  Apostolic  age.  Tlicre 
were,  for  insUuicc,  Hynieneus  and  Philctus, 
who  said  that  the  resurrection  was  already 
passed  (2  Tim.  ii.  17),  and  apparently  the 
Niuolaitanes,  though  they  are  censured  for 
hateful  deeds  rather  than  doctrines  (Rev.  ii,  6). 
In  Mosheim's  Chu  rch  History  there  is  a  chapter 
under  each  century  headed  "  History  of  Sects 
and  Heresies,"  and  in  no  case  is  the  clmpter 
left  blank.  In  treating  of  opinions  hekl  by 
heretics,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
statements  of  the  accusers  are  ex  parte,  and 
that  tht;re  are  not  materials  for  an  impartial 
judgment,  unless  some  book  or  document 
penned  by  the  other  side  is  obtainalde.  The 
Scripture  direction  for  dealing  ecclesiastically 
with  heresies  is  given  in  Titus  iii.  10 :  "A. 
man  that  is  an  heretick  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  reject."  When  the  Church 
gained  an  influence  over  the  civil  power,  it 
induced  the  latter  to  superadd  civil  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical penalties  for  heresy.  Those  who 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  the  imperial 
hnuse  received  many  kinds  of  ill-nsage.  but 
it  was  not  till  a.d.'3S-2  that  a  law  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.,  directed  against  the  Manichifans, 
authorised  capital  punishment  for  lieKsy. 
This  law  led  to  the  execution  at  Treves,  in 
A. p.  385,  of  Priscillian,  Bishop  of  Avila  ;  he 
is  believed  to  have  been  tlie  first  person  put 
to  death  by  a  Christian  government  fni- heresy. 
Many  diaai>proveci  of  the  cruelty,  but  nlti- 
mately  the  bad  precedent  was  followed.  The 
ojipression  of  the  "heretics"  made  many 
of  them  side  with  the  Mohammedans  during 
the  conflict  of  tlie  latter  with  the  orthodox 
Christians.     [II.  2.] 

2.  Eiigli.'^h  Laxo :  In  medieval  times  it  was 
supposed  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing 
with  a  heretic  was  to  burn  him  alive,  and 
accordingly  there  was  a  writ  "  De  haretico 
eomburendo"  (About  burning  a  heretic),  re- 
garding which  BlackstoTie  says  that  it  "is 
thought  by  some  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
common  law  itself."  The  conviction  of  heresy 
l)y  the  common  law  was,  however,  by  the 
archbishop  in  a  provincial  synod,  and  the  de- 
linquent was  handed  over  to  the  civil  ]iower. 
If  the  writ  "  De  hieretico  eomburendo"  was 
issued,  it  was  by  the  special  direction  of  the 
king  in  council,  with  whom  also  the  power 
rested  of  refusing  to  put  the  writ  in  force. 
During  that  jiart  of  the  Reformation  struggle 
in  England  in  which  the  goveinment  was 
Roman  Catholic,  a  heretic  specially  meant  a 
Protestant ;  but  by  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  de- 
parture from  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  declared  not  to  be  heresy;  1  Eliz. 
c.  1  in  name  swept  away  the  penal  statutes 
against  heretics,  leaving  them  to  be  ilealtwith 
by  ecclesiastical  courts;  but  it  was  not  till 
1070  that  29  Chas.  II..  c.  0,  §  1,  actually  re- 
moved the  writ  from  the  statute-book. 

B,  As  adj. :  Heretical. 

"  Eycliewe  thou  a  man  eretlke  aftir  oon  Mill  the 
■ecounile  correcciouu."— (Ki^c/t/fe."  Tifu3  Iv. 

^  The  heretic  is  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  wlmle 
body  of  Christians,  holding  the  same  funda- 
mental princii>Ies ;  but  the  schismatic  and 
sectarian  are  considered  as  such  witli  regard 
to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Dissenters  are  not  necessarily  cither  sc/ti^wm^V-t 
or  sectarians,  for  British  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  all  rlissenters. 
It  is  equnlly  clear  that  all  schisnuitics  and 
sectarians  are  not  dissenters,  because  every 
established  community  of  Christians,  all  over 
the  world,  liave  had  individuals  or  smaller 
bodies  of  individuals  setting  themselves  up 
against  them  :  the  term  nonconformist  is  a 
tnore  specinl  term,  including  only  such  as  do 
not  conform  to  some  established  or  national 
religion.    (Crahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

be-ret'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heretic ;  -al]  Con- 
taining or  nf  the  nature  of  heresy  ;  contrary 
to  established  or  received  doctrines,  opiidons, 
or  principles  of  religious  belief. 

•' WTioIe  volumes  wrote  ftgainst  that  hi^etical 
opbilou." — Warburton:  Commentary  on  Essay  on 
Man. 


ho  ret-ic-al-lj^p  adv.  [Eng.  heretical;  -ly.] 
In  a  lurelicai  manner;  with  heresy. 

"  Ho  limomntly  and  heretlciUty  held  against  the 
bixlioti,  tliut  tht?  Houl  uf  tuitit  wua  i>i  tlie  Bubntauce  of 
Ooil."— .Srr^/t«;  Hfe<jf  Up.  Aylntcr, 

*  ho-ret'-i-cate,  v.t.  [Eng.  heretic;  -att.]  To 
tlccido  or  ileclaie  to  be  heretical ;  to  condemn 
as  heretical. 

"  It  Is  not  in  the  pojw'fl  pf>wer  (that  1  may  uae  hU 
owuo  wuid \  to  lirreticaCe  auy  propoulttoii," — Hj).  Hall  : 
To  J'npe  Urban  VIII. 

*  ho-ret'-i-yido,  s.  [Lat  hrcreticus  =*  a 
heretic,  and  uvxlo  =  to  kill.]  The  act  of  put- 
ting a  heretic  to  death. 

here-td't  adv.     [Eng.  here,  and  (o.] 

1.  Up  to  this  ;  to  this  time. 

2.  In  addition  to  this. 

3.  To  this ;  in  accordance  with  this. 

here -to -fore',  odv.  (Eng.  hereto;  •fore.']  Up 
to  this  tune  ;  before  this  time  ;  in  times  before 
the  present. 

'■  I  have  long  desired  to  kuow  you  heretofore,  with 
hoiionrltig  yoiu-  virtue,  though  I  love  not  your  person." 

"her'-e-tog,  *her'-e-t6ch  (c/i  guttural),  s. 
[A.S.  heretuija,  from  here  =  an  army,  and  toga  = 
a  leader;  teogan,  teon  =  to  lead,  to  draw;  Ger. 
herzog.]  A  leader  or  commander  of  an  army  ; 
a  general ;  the  commander  of  the  militia  in  a 
district. 

"Edi'ic,  duke  of  Mercia.  ,  .  .  by  Us  office  of  dulce. 
or  Atircrifft,  \vii3  entitled  to  A  large  coimiiaiid  In  the 
kiua'ji  nviuy."—Dlavkstone:  Comment.,  hk.  i.,  ch   13. 

here-iin-to',  adv.  [Eng.  here,  and  unto.]  Up 
to  this  ;  to  this  ;  hereto. 

here-up-on',  adv.    [Eng.  here,  and  upon.) 

1.  Upon  this;  on  this  ;  at  this. 

"  Hereupon  he  calleth  together  all  hla  maistera 
dchtom-3.'— «wm,-  Udal;  Lnkex\i. 

2.  In  addition  to  tins. 
here-with',  adv.     [Eng.  here,  and  with.] 

1.  With  this. 

2.  Upon  this  ;  at  the  same  time  as  this. 

"I  send  yi'U  herewith  the  form  which  I  ufled." — 
Spotswood:  Church  <j/ Hcotlund,  bk.  vii. 

"  here-yeld, "  here'-gild, '  herre-yelde, 
*  here-geU.d,  s.  [A.S.  heregild,  from  here 
—  an  army,  and  gild  =  a  payment.] 

1,  A  war-tax ;  the  Dane-gild ;  a  tai  to  sup- 
port an  army. 

2.  Scots  Law :  A  fine  payable  on  certain  con- 
ditions to  a  superioi"  on  the  death  of  the 
tenant ;  a  heriot  (q.v.). 

her'-i-a-des,  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr.  epiov 

(herion)  =  wool.     (Agassiz.)'] 

Entnvi. :  A  genus  of  Apidse  (Bees).  Heriades 
cavijWHJilaruvi  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  incli 
long.  It  is  common  in  England  within  tlie 
flowers  of  the  genus  Campaifula,  where  it  is 
easily  taken  when  asleep.  It  makes  its  nest 
in  old  trees. 

*  herie  (1),  v.t.    [Harry.] 

*  herie  (2),  *  herien,  v.t.  [A.S.  herian; 
O.  II.  Ger.  hcren,  heron;  O.  L.  G.  heron.]  To 
praise  ;  to  celebrate  ;  to  honour  ;  to  worship. 

"  We  wuUeth  thtue  monscipe  herien." 

Layamon,  6,234, 

"  herie,  s.  [Heuie  (2),  v.]  Praise,  glory, 
honour,  worship. 

her'-i-ot,  "har'-i-ot,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
A.S.  heregeatu  =  military  apparel :  here  =  an 
aimy, and  geatu,  geatue  =  apparel,  adornmeut. 
The  heregentu  consisted  of  military  habiliments 
or  equipments,  which,  after  the  death  of  the 
vassal,  escheated  to  the  sovereign  or  lord,  to 
whom  they  were  delivered  by  the  heir.  (Thorpe : 
Ancient  Ij'ws,hk.  ii..  Glossary.)  In  later  times 
horses  and  cows,  and  many  other  things,  were 
paid  as  heriots  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
(si-eat.)] 

Iaiw:  A  fine,  such  as  the  best  beast,  payalde 
to  tlie  loid  of  the  fee  upon  the  decease  of  the 
tenant.  It  is  always  a  personal  chatt-el,  and 
is  no  charge  upon  the  lands,  hut  merely  upon 
the  goods  and  chattels.  Hpriots  will  in  course 
of  time  cease  to  be  exigible,  one  of  the  sta- 
tutes for  tlie  enfranchisement  of  copyholds 
having  enabled  either  lord  or  tenant  to  com]tel 
the  extinguishment  of  this  ancient  feudal 
burden.  Ilerints  were  originally,  as  the  word 
means,  arms,  horses,  and  habiliments  of  war. 
(See  etym.) 

"  Urrkits  are  of  two  aorta:  Veriot -service  and  heriot- 
custom.     The  former  amouut  to  little  more  than  a 


UR-re  rent:  the  latter  d*'i>endintTeIyupouliiiri«;iiiorIaI 
ur^^i^r,  iimi  ate  a  cUHt<.iii;iry  trlbuti-  ol  jjinxliiuid  iLftt- 
U\».  piiyahlu  to  Uii-  1..m1  i-f  tlir  ftf  on  the  ilecras*;  of 
tho  owiivr  (it  the  laud."— fif«ct#(trn*  ;  CommaU.,  bk. 
Ii.,  ch.  34. 

*  her-2-6t-a-We,  a.  [Eng.  UHnt;  -a'bU.\ 
Subjeirt  or  iialdt;  to  tlic  payuKut  of  heriots. 

"TIk-  U'niinU  nn-  ilil'llv  iiiMt'JUiary  and  hvrioCa&le.* 
—liuriut:  Utsl.  Vumberiaitd,  1.  UC 

her'-is-sdn^  5.  [Fr. ;  O.  Fr.  heri^n^  erigon  = 
a  hedgehog,  fi'om  Low  Lat.  eriKioaem,  ace  of 
ericio,  Irom  Uat.  erici^ts  =  a  hedgehog.] 

Furt.  :  A  beam  armed  with  iron  apikea  of 
the  nature  of  a  turnstile,  and  used  as  a  barrier 
to  bloirk  up  a  passage.     [Cheval-de-frise.] 

her'  -it-a-ble,  a.  [0.  Fr.  heritahle,  from  Low 
Lat.  keyed itnbl is.]     [IlfclREDJTAKLE.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  itdierited,  or  of  pa-sslng 
by  descent  from  ancestor  to  son  ;  inheritiible. 

"cccc.  umrkifmivilyugiBot  rent hrrUal>le."—lSerneTi: 
FroiMurr :  Cronyclr,  vol.  1..  ch.  xiv. 

*  2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  taking  by  da- 
scent, 

"By  the  canon  law  this  son  ahaU  he  legitiniaCe  aud 
hfrit'ib',;  fiiinnliny  tu  the  laws  of  EnKla-nd."'  Bala: 
On-jin  uf  M.utkiiiU. 

heritable -bond,  s. 

Scots  Law:  A  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  to 
which  is  joined,  for  the  creditor's  further 
se(-nrity.  a  conveyance  of  land  or  of  hcrilage, 
to  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  security  of  this 
debt. 

heritable-jurisdiction. .-. 

Law:  Criminal  jurisdiction  anciently  pos- 
sessed by  certain  iiowurfiil  families  in  Scot- 
land. It  was  ab(dished  in  1748  by  20  Geo.  II. 
c.  43. 

heritable-rights,  s.  pi. 

.Scots  Law:  Rights  to  land  or  to  anything 
connected  with  it,  such  as  mills,  hshiugs, 
tithes,  &c. 

heritable-security, ". 

Scots  Law  :  Security  constituted  by  heritable 
property. 

*  her'-it-a-bly,  *  her-et-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng. 
heretab(lej;  -ly.]     By  inht-ritance. 

"  Tlie  Erie  of  Flauuders  sliulde  hcretably  h*u«  T» 
sayd  \'r(}lyie,"—lierners:  FroiMart ;  Cronycle.  voL  L, 

ch.  ccuxlvlii. 

her'-it-age  (age  as  itg),  •  er-i-tage, '  her- 
y-tage,  s.  [!■"'■  ,  from  Lat  heredito  =  to  in- 
herit ;  /leres  (genit.  heredi^)  =  an  heir.] 

1.  Ixiw :  An  inheritance  ;  an  estjite  which 
passes  by  descent  or  course  of  law  from  an 
ancestor  to  an  heir  ;  that  which  ia  inherited  ; 
an  estate  generally. 

"  The  heritage,  which  she  did  clame." 

Sp'-}uer:  F-  Q.,  V.  i.  I: 

2.  Scots  Law:  Heritable  estate  ;  realty. 

3.  Scripture : 

(1)  Old  Test. :  Hel>.  H^^?  {nahalah),  from  hm 
(nahal)  =  to  possess  ;  the  taking  of  anything 
cai>ableof  being]>ossessed  ;  a  possession-  Used 
of  a  field  or  fields  (.ler.xii.  15),  of  the  whole  l;ind 
of  Canaan  looked  on  as  the  special  possession 
of  Jehovah  (Deut.  iv.  20,  ix.  2(3,  2i> ;  Ps.  xxviii.  9\ 
or  the  Israelites  as  His  ]ieculiar  people  (Joel 
iii.  2);  also  a  gift  bestowed  by  Him  (Pa. 
cxxvii.  3).     [Inheritance.] 

"0  Lord,  save  thy  iiei)|)le.  and  bleas  thine  Tieritage.' 
— Commoji  Pruf/er;  Te  lieum. 

(2)  iVfito  Test. :  Gr.  (tAijpot  (kleroi),  literally  = 
those  assigned  by  hit.  The  dock  placed  under 
one's  pastoral  charge. 

"Neither  r3  heiuc  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but 
beiug  eusjimplea  to  the  flock."— 1  Peter  v.  J. 

^  The  word  "  God's  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  is  consequently  omitted  in 
the  R.  V. 

her'-i-tor,  •  her-y-ter,  s.  [Fr.  heritier  =  an 
heir,  from  Low  Lat.  heritator,  for  heredUatoT^ 
from  heredito  =.  to  inherit.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  An  heir. 

"  Vicomit  of  Chateau  Beiu.  who  is  the  'heryter*'» 
Berners :  Froiwirt ;  Cr-ntyclf.  vol,  ii..  ch.  xxi\-, 

2.  Scots  Law:  Tlie  o^vner  of  a  heritalile  sulK 
ject ;  a  proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  j>arish. 

•  her'-i-trlx.  s.    [Eng.  heritor;  Lat.  fern,  soff 

■trix.]    A  female  heritor  ;  au  heiicss. 

•  herke,  v.t.    [Hark.] 

herl'-ihg,  hu-l'-ing,  s.  [Etym.  doubtfoLl 
The  young  uf  the  sea-trout- 

her'-mai,  her'-m»,  s.  pt.    [Hermes.] 


%>o^l,  h6^:  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ist.     ph  =  1 
-Oian,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -(ion,  -^lon  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sloas  =  shus.    -bio,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l* 
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Hermaic— hermit 


Her-ma'-ic,  her  -  ma' -  ic  -  al,  a.  [Gr. 
'EpMutKos  (HermaLkos),  from  'Ep^^?  (Herrrus)] 
Of,  purtaiuuig,  or  relating  to  Hermes  or  Mer- 
cury. 

ber-m9.ii'-ne-38,  her-m^'-m-e-ee.  s. 

[Moil.  Lat.  her7iiaiin(ia) ;  Lat.  ft-ni.  pi.  adj. 
suff.  -ere.] 

Bof. .-  A  tribe  of  Byttneriace^  ;  if  that  nriler 
be  reduced  to  Byttiicrcje,  and  raade  a  iTiha  of 
Sterciiliacaie,  then  Hennanneaj  will  bciioiue  a 
sub-tribe.  All  the  species  ave  from  South 
Africa. 

her-m^n'-ni-a.  s.  [Named  after  Paul  Her- 
maun,  nf  Leyden.J 

Bot. :  The  typical  genua  of  the  tribe  Her- 
manuL-Ee  (q.v,). 

ber'-man-nite,  s.     rNamed  after  Hermann, 
one  of  tliost;  who  analysed  It ;  Ger.  hemuinniL] 
M'ni. :  The  same  as  the  Cnmmingtonite  of 
Eaiiimelsberg.     (Brit.  M7is.  Cat.) 

•her-maph-ro-de'-J-tSr,  s.  [Eng.  her- 
maj'hroditi.- :  -it'i.]  The  st^tte  of  being  lier- 
maphrodite ;  herma]ihrodism. 

"  Some  do  beleeve  hemaphrodelty 
That  both  do  act  And  unflbr. " 

£en  Jonson  :  AlchymUt,  11.  1. 

ber-mS.ph'-rd-dism.   s.      fKnc;.   hrrm/^phro- 

diit>'):  -ism.]  Tiie'state  of  l)eiiig  hennapliro- 
ditt' ;  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  tlie  same 
individual. 

her-maph'-ro-dite,  s.  h  a.     [From  Her- 

majihroditus,  Gr.  'F.(>fia'fip68tTo^  (Hermaphm- 
ditos)  =  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite.  It 
is  said  that  his  body  and  that  of  the  nymph 
Salniacis  became  one.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Zool.  :  An  animal  having  combined  in 
itself  tlie  characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  and 
capiible  of  propagating  its  kind  witliout  the 
intervention  of  any  other  individual  of  tiie 
same  species.  Occasionally  human  beings  are 
born  combining  some  characteristics  of  tlie 
two  sexes,  but  every  one  of  these  is  essentially 
male  or  female.  Some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
though  fewer  than  was  once  supposed,  really 
combine  the  characters  of  tl»e  two  opposite 
sexes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  jiro- 
pagute  their  kind.  But  as  Sprengel,  Kni^rht, 
anil  Kolreutcr  suspected,  and  Darwin  proved, 
in  the  case  of  all  hermaphrodites,  two  indi- 
vidnals  either  oceasianally  or  habitually  con- 
cur in  the  reproduction  of  their  kind. 

2.  Bot.:  Po>isess1ng  both  stamens  andpistils 
within  the  same  floral  envelope  ;  bisexual. 
This  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
among  plants. 

"A  vRst  nmlority  of  plants  are  hermnphroditcg." — 
Daripin:  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed.J,  p.  76. 

B.  As  adj, :  Possessing  to  a  greater  orlesser 
extent  the  charar-teri sties  of  both  sexes  roni- 
bined  in  a  single  individual.  Used  both  of 
animals  and  plants. 

"But  still  there  are  hermatjftrodite  animals  whiih 
haWtimlly  \m\T."—Dartpin  ■  ftrigin  ofSpeaet  (6th  eil  ). 
p.  76 

hermaphrodite -brig,  s.    [Brio,  1.] 

•her-maph'-ro-dite,  v.t.  [Hermaphro- 
DiTK,  s.]  To  nnite,  as  two  things  of  opposite 
sexes. 

"  Divinity  and  art  were  so  united 
As  if  ill  him  both  were  hermaphrodiled." 

Brome  :  Death-  of  Jfr.  Josias  .Sfiiife. 

ber-mSph-ro-dit'-ic,  her-maph-ro- 
dit'-XC-al,  ".  [Eng.  heriruiphrodltie);  -;>, 
-if///.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of  tlie  nature  of  a 
liermaphrodite  ;  partaking  of  both  sexes. 

"  Nerotj'a  chariot  was  druwne  by  lour  tiermafhro- 
dilicdl  uia.Te&."— Browne :  Vttlgur  Hrrours.hk.  lii..  ch. 
xvii. 

•  her-maph~ro-dit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
hermapli roflitical ;  -ly.]  In  a  hermaphroditic 
manner;  after  the  manner  of  hermaphrodites. 

"  Ee  not  monstrous  In  Iniquity  :  nor  fu^rmn/ihro'/if. 
icalfy  vitioua." — Drotone  :  Christian  Jlorah,  jit  1.,  5  'U. 

her-maph'-rod-it-ism,  s.  [Eng.  her- 
'niaj}hrodi!(e) ;    -ism.]      The    same    as    Her- 

MAPHRODISM  (q.V.). 

Biol. :  The  state  of  being  hermaphrodite. 
[Hermaphkodism.] 
^  Dimidiate  herTnaphroditism :  Half  or  im- 

fierfect  hermaphroditism.  It  exists  in  the 
obster,  and  occurs  also  in  insects.  Ochsen- 
heimcr  cites  many  instances,  in  fourteen  of 
which  the  right  side  was  male  and  the  left 
female,  while  in  some  otliRrs  it  was  the  re- 
verse.    (Owen:  Invcrtebrata,  lect.  xv.,  xviii.) 


her-mel'-lai,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  probably 
a  dimin. ;  ef.  Fr.  hervielle.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Her- 
mellidffi  (q.v.), 

txer-mel'-U-dse,  «.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  kerm€ll(a) 
(q.v.);  Jjat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -Ulm.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Anmdids,  order  Tuliicola. 
They  form  tribes  which  often  do  injury  to  the 
oyster  beds  in  whicli  some  of  them  live.  The 
family  is  often  niL-rgt-d  in  Serpulidfe. 

her-mcneut'-lc,  hor-me-neut-lc-al,  a. 

[Gr.  ep/mrjcevTcKd*  {fieniuueiitlkos)  =  skilled  in 
interpreting ;  tp/xTjvcynf?  (liemieneutHs)  =  an 
interpreter  ;  epurfvevu}  {he-niieiieuo)  =  to  inter- 
pret, prob.  from  'Ep^-'i)?  (Hermes)  =  Mer(;ur,v.] 
Interpreting ;  cxiilaiuiug;  explanatory  :  as, 
hervicneutic  theologj'. 

her-me-neuf -ic-al-15^,  adv.  [Eng.  her- 
meneutioU  ;  -ht.]  In  a  hermeneutic  manner  ; 
according  to  the  recognised  principles  of  in- 
tei'jH'ctal.ion. 

her-me-neuf-ics,  s.  [Hkrmeveotic,  a.] 
The  art  or  science  of  the  inttriuctation  of  the 
words  and  phi-ases  of  an  author;  exegesis; 
especially  ajiplied  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

*  her-me-neut'-iat,  s.  [Gr.  tpjiiji/euT^?  (hcT- 
viencuf''-'^).]  One  skilleil  in  hermeueutics  ;  an 
inttjipreter. 

Her'-mes  (pi .  Her'-mce.  Her '-mai),  s.  [G  r.  ] 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  god  known  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  Mercury  (q.v.). 

2.  Gr.  Antifj.  (I'l.) :  Statues 
of  Hermes  or  .Alercury,  which 
were  set  up  liy  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Athens  at  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  peristyle. 
They  consisted  of  a  bust,  af- 
fixed to  a  quadrangular  stone 
pillar,  diminishing  towards 
the  base.  They  were  also  set 
up  to  mai'k  the  boundaries 
of  lands,  at  the  junctions 
of  roads,  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  and  in  other  promi- 
nent places,  and  even  as  posts 
for  ornamental  railing  to  a 
garden.  The  hermes  was  the 
result  of  the  tirst  attempt  at 
tlie  artistic  development  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood, 
by  which,  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  idol-worship,  all  the  divinities  were 
represented,  simply  by  adding  to  them  a 
iiead,  in  the  features  of  which  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  god  were  supposed  to  be  exprnsscd. 
Sometimes  the  head  was  double,  triple,  or 
even  fourfold. 

her-me^'-i-an-i^m,  s.    [For  etym.  see  def.] 

Ch.  Uist. :  The  method  of  religious  inquiry 
taught  by  George  Hermes,  born  near  Miinstcr 
April  22,  1775;  in  1S19  he  betjame  Profe-ssor 
of  Theologj'  at  Rome,  where  he  died  May  2o, 
1831.  Hermes  combined  with  the  Roman 
Catholicism  to  -which  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached a  strong  tendency  towards  iihilosoi'hy. 
He  was  of  oi'inion  that  reason  must  first  be 
exercised  in  establishing  a  Divine  revelati'tn 
and  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in- 
fallibly to  intei-jiret  its  teaching.  Reason 
then  itself  required  an  implicit  acceptance  of 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  These  views 
he  ]>ublished,  in  ISlll,  in  an  Iiitrodnctioii  to 
ChristUni-Cath'dic  Tlw-ology.  His  old  students 
and  other  admirers,  who  were  numerous, 
adopted  his  method,  \rith  the  result  that  they 
tended  to  move,  not  towards,  but  away  from 
the  Church,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pojie, 
on  Sept.  26,  1S35.  issued  a  brief  against  Her- 
mes' work,  which  was  held  to  be  of  tinlidcl 
tendency.  A  vehement  controversy  on  the 
subject  sprung  up  in  Germany,  the  Prussian 
Government,  offended  by  the  way  the  brief 
was  carried  out,  coming  into  collision  with 
the  Court  of  Rome. 

her'-mes-ite,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  hermes  (q.v.) ; 
-ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 
Jtfin, :  A  variety  of  Tetj-ahedrite  (q.v.). 

her-met'-ic,  her-met'-ic-al,  *lier-met- 

ique,  ('.  [Fr.  hcrmrti'/ue.  frnm  HrrmcJi  (Tris- 
vu'>jistus)  ~  Hermes  (the  Thrice-greatest),  a 
name  given  by  the  Neo-Platonists  and  othera 


HERMES, 


to  the  Egyjttian  god  Tlioth,  the  aupijohed  In- 
ventor of  chemist ly,  alchuujy,  fiic]  {Hen  N')U$ 
£  Queries,  Jan.  8,  18S1,  p.  30.) 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  Hermes  [Etym.]. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  alchemy  or  chemistry, 
which  were  not  at  the  outset  distinct  from 
each  other. 

3.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  hermetic  philo- 
sophy or  the  system  of  medicine  founded  on  it. 

"The  bo)y  writiuKa  of  the  Knvot'uoiB.  csUeJ  ulUT 
hini  Hei^ifflc  wrltluKM,  were  ascnbeii  to  him."— A't/I« 
&  i^uerics,  Jan.  8.  18«1,  p.  8». 

4.  Fitting  bo  closely  aa  to  be  air-tight. 
bermetio-boohs,  s.  pi. 

1.  E>,'yitLian  l>ooks;  treatises  on  aatrology, 
(Bryant.) 

2.  Books  treating  of  anivcrsal  principles, 
of  the  natnrti  and  order  of  celestial  beings,  or 
medicine,  ic.    (Eujkld.) 

"If  Most  of  the  hermetic  books  were  not 
pe'ined  till  the  Christian  era. 

her-met'-ic-al,  n.    [Hermetic] 

hermotical-mediclne,  s.  An  obsolete 
system  ot  medicine  wliicli  looked  for  its  reme- 
dies, not  to  nature,  but  to  the  philosophy  at- 
tributed to  the  mystic  Hermes  Trismegistus. 
Astrology  is  used  to  discover  the  origin  and 
termination  of  diseases,  and  among  remedies 
which  largely  figure  are  an  alkali  and  an  acid. 

hermctical-pliilosophy,  s.     a  ]>hiio- 

sophy  which  aLteniplcd  t-i  account  fur  all 
physical  pln-nnmena  by  tlie  ojieration  of  the 
three  chemical  agents — salts,  salphor,  and 
mercury. 

her-met'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Ji^rmetkal; 
-ly.]  In  a  hermctical  manner;  chemically; 
by  means  of  fusion  ;  closely ;  accurately  ;  so 
as  to  exclude  the  passage  of  air.  (Boyle: 
Works,  i.  21.) 

*  her-met-ics,  s.    [Hermetic]   Alchemy  or 

chemistry. 

her-min'-i-a,  s.     [Gr.  'Ep/x:^?  (Hermes)  =  the 

Greek  god  correspondi  ng  to  the  Latin  Mercury.} 
Eiiiom..  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Herminidffi  (q.v.). 

lier-niin'-i-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Aermi/i(ta); 
Lat.  fcm.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -idee.] 

Eido'in, :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geo- 
metrina.  The  antennse  of  the  male  are  ciliated 
or  pubescent,  rarely  simple ;  palpi  rather 
long,  ascending ;  tlie  anterior  legs  withonti 
tufts  of  liair ;  wings  broad  and  slight ;  larva 
with  fourteen  legs,  feeding  exjiosed.  Some  of 
the  species  are  called  Snout  Moths.   (StaiiUon.) 

her-min'-i-um,  s.  [Gr.  epM's  (hermis),  or 
tpniiV  (hermin)  =  a  prop,  a  sujiport,  specially 
a  bedpost ;  epfia  (ficrma)  =  a  pioji,  a  su]>poit.) 
Bot.  :  Musk-orchis,  a  genus  of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophreae,  family  Gymnadenidse.  The  Green 
Musk-orchis,  i/ermijiiitm.  Monarchl%  is  a  plant 
of  musky  odour,  with  two  lanceolate  radical 
leaves,  and  a  slentler,  rather  lax.  spike  of  small 
gi-eeu  flowers,  growing  wild  on  chalky  pas- 
tures in  the  east  and  south-east  of  England- 
Abroad  it  is  found  in  continental  Europe 
Siberia,  and  the  Himalayas. 

Her-mi'-o-ne,  s.    [Gr.) 

1.  Gr.  Myth. :  A  daughter  of  Menelaus  and 
Helen,  and  the  wife  of  Oiestes. 

2.  Astfon. :  An  asteroid,  the  121st  fouml. 
It  was  discovered  by  Watson  on  May  12,  1S72; 

ber'-mit.  *  her-mite,  •her-e-mite,  *her- 
e-myte,   *  er-e-mite,   *  er-e-myte,   s, 

[Fr.  /jf^rjuf.^-,  from  Low  Lat.  Iieremita,  ereintta, 
from  Gr.  tpep,iT7js  (eremites)  =  a  dweller  in  a 
desert;  fprnxla.  (eremia)  =  a  desert  ;  epij^os 
(erc^nos)  ~  deserted,  desolate  ;  Ital.  eremita  ; 
Sp.  eremitano.] 

1.  A  person  who  retires  from  society  to  live 
in  solitary  contemplation  and  devotion ;  an 
anchoret,  a  recluse  ;  one  who  lives  or  passes 
a  recluse  and  solitary  life  in  religious  medita- 
tion and  devotion.     [Eremites.] 

"The  most  perfect  hennitt  are  sujiposed  to  bavo 
passed  umuy  thiys  without  food,  many  nights  without 
sleep,  ami  many  ye.ira  without  Bi>eakiDg." — IHbbon: 
Decline  <t  Fall,  ch.  xxxvii. 

*  2.  A  beadsman  ;  one  who  is  bound  to  pray 
for  another. 

"  We  re.tt  j'our  hermita."       STiakesp- :  SlaclieA,  L  6. 
^  Little  hennit,  JAttle  hermit-bird  : 
Ornith. :  Phaethomis  eremita,  a  small  species 
of  humming-bird. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  Tv^bat,  faXU  fatber;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pdt 
or,  wore.  w^lf.  work,  who,  s&n;  mute.  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur»  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  ==  e ;  ey  ==  a.    qu  =  kw» 
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hermlt-blrds,  s.  pi. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Tho  name  given  hy  SwainBon  ami  others 
to  Moiiassa,  a  gcnns  of  HaU-yonida*,  having 
Bliort  winj?^  and  long  broad  tails.  They  often 
rise  up  porpondicnlarly  in  the  air,  make  a 
swoop,  and  return  to  their  former  station. 
Haliitat,  Brazil. 

2.  Tlie  genus  Phaethornls,  placed  by  Mr. 
Gonld  inultT  the  Trochilidse.  They  build 
their  nests  at  the  extremity  of  leaves. 

hermit-crab,  s. 

1  Shig. :  Pagiinis  BemJiardus,  orany^imilar 
species  ;  called  also  the  Soldier  Crab. 

2.  Flur. :  Paguridie,  a  family  of  Anomoura, 
tneanlng  Irregular-tailed  Crustaceans.  The 
lumie  herndt-ciabs  is  given  because  each  in- 
dividual of  the  family,  having  but  a  soft  abdo- 
«icn,  constituting  a  fleshy  mass  vulnerable  to 
the  last  degree,  seeks  out  an  abandoned  uni- 
valve shell  of  suitable  size,  which  may  be  at 


HERMIT-CRAB   IN  SHELL. 

once  a  house  and  a  fortification.  Into  the 
hoUou-  spiie  of  this  he  inserts  his  tail,  guard- 
ing the  aperture  by  means  of  his  claws,  which 
aro  very  far  from  soft,  and  by  means  of 
which  he  di-aws  his  hermitage  along.  When, 
as  he  increases  in  size,  he  feels  himself 
cramped  for  loom,  he  deserts  tlie  old  shell, 
and  takes  possession  of  a  larger  one.  Found 
on  the  United  States  and  many  other  coasts. 

hermit-like,  adv.  Like  a  hermit,  in 
solitude  or  reclusion.    (Cowper  :  The  SiuiU.) 

hermit  moths,  s.  pi. 

Entom. :  A  name  given  by  Swalnson  to  his 
lepidojtterous  family  CryiitophasidK,  which 
he  makes  a  tribe  of  the  Bombycides. 

hermit-aeat,  s.  A  solitary  or  secluded 
abode.    (Tkomsoit:  Suvimer,  15.) 

her'-mit-age  (age  as  xs),*here-myt-age, 

"  er~mit-age,  5.     [Fr.  hermitage.] 

1.  The  cell  or  habitation  of  a  hermit;  a 
solitary  or  secluded  jdaee  in  which  a  recluse 
passes  his  life  in  religions  meditation  and  de- 
Totiou ;  any  solitary  or  secluded  habitation. 

"  The  stern  old  legiciJe,  however,  refused  to  quit  his 
hermitage,"— Macaiilay :  Hist.  Emj.,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  wine,  of  two  kinds,  red 
and  while,  so  named  from  a  little  hill  near  Tain, 
Department  of  Drome,  where  it  is  produced, 

*  her'-mit-ar-^,  s.  [LowLat.  Tici-wii/orhnn., 
treviUorium^  from  Lat.  heremita,  eremita  =  a 
hermit;  Sii.  &  Ital.  ercmiiorlo.]  A  cell  for  a 
hermit  attached  to  an  abbey. 

"  Chap])ela,  iiioiiaHteries.  hefrmitaries,  nuHDerie^.  and 
other  religions  lioiises  were  used  so  iu  the  time  of  old 
kiiiy  Ueuty."— Howell ,  bk.  ii..  let.  77. 


•  her'-mitess, 

female  hermit. 


[Eng.  hermit;   -ess.]    A 


"  Yea  she  doth  smile,  and  ahe  doth  weep 
Like  n  youthful  lurmitcss." 

ColerUlije :  ChrUtaiiel,  pt  L     (Conclna.) 

her  -  mit' - 10  -  al»   a.     [Fr.  eremitique,  from 
cnnite.  ]    Ptutaiiiiiig  to  or  suited  for  a  hermit ; 

1)ertainiug  to  a  solitai7  or  retired  life ;  liJce  a 
lermit. 

"You  descrihe  so  well  your  heiTnitical  state  of  life." 
—Pope,  LeL  xi.     To  B.  lilounf. 

her-mo-dac'-tyl,    her-mo-dac'-tyl-us, 

s.  [Gr.  'Ep^tijs  {Hermes)  (q.v.),  and  6a>cTilAo5 
(dal-tnlos)  =  finger ;  the  finger  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury.  So  named  because  the  bulbs  have 
the  form  of  fingei-s.  Fr.  hermodacte  hermo- 
datte:  Ger.  hervivdattel.] 

1.  Phai-m.  {Of  the  form  hennodactyl) :  An  un- 
identified bulbous  root  brought  from  Turkey, 
and  formerly  used  as  a  cathartic. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  liermodactylus)  :  A 
genus  of  Iridaceie,  allied  to  Iris  itself.  Ihr- 
modact'ikts  tuberosa  is  the  Snake's-hcad  Iris. 

Ber-mo-ge'-ni-an^,  s.  pi.    [See  def.] 

Evclesiol.  <£:  Ch.   Hut. :  An  obscure,   semi- 


Christian  sect,  followers  of  Herinf)genea,  who 
lived  towards  tlie  end  of  the  socoikI  centni-y. 
Having  tendencies  to  the  gnosticism  which 
then  flourished,  he  believed  mutter  to  be  tlie 
root  of  all  evil,  yet  that  Inmi  it  was  furmeci 
everything  iu  the  world,  the  human  soul  not 
excepted. 

hern  (I),  8.    [Heron.] 

*  hern  (2),  *  heme,  s.    [O.  Dut.  Tieme,  hirne ; 

I«-el.  hinrni.]    [Hauns.]    The  brain,  the  skull, 

*  hem-pan,  *  heme-panne,  s.  [Habn- 

PAN.J 

her-nan'-di-a,  s.  [Named  after  Francisco 
Hi'rnamUz,  M'.D.,  a  Spanish  botanist.] 

Bot.:  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Her- 
nandiete.  It  consists  of  three  or  fimr  trees 
with  apetalous  flowers,  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  The  bark,  seed,  and  young 
leaves  of  Hernandia  sonora  are  slightly  purga- 
tive. The  wood  of  H.  guianemis  Uikes  fire  so 
easily  that  it  has  been  used  for  amadou. 

her~nan-di-a'-9e-ss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat,  her- 
na}idi{a)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  snff.  -acetr.] 
Bot.  :  An  order  of  exogons  proposed  by 
BUune  for  the  two  genera  Hernandia  ami 
liiocurpns.  Liudley  and  others  reduce  the 
order    to    a   tribe    of    Thymelacese.      [Her- 

NANDIE^.] 

her-nan'-di-e-9B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hernan- 
d(ia) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff".  -ecs.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  plants  doubtfully  placed 
under  Tliymelaceee.    [Hernandiace-e.] 

hem'-ant,  a.  [Hernandia.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Hernandia  (q.v.). 

hemantseeds,  s.  pi. 

Coiilm.  :  The  seeds  of  Hernandia  ovigcra^  an 
Indian  tree,  used  in  tanning. 

*  heme  (I),   *  hirne,  *  huxne,  s.     [A.S. 

hynie;  Icel.  hyrna  ;  O.  Fris.  heme.]  A  corner. 
"  la  aum  hume  of  the  loiide." 

/toberl  of  Oloucester,  p.  178. 

*  hcrne  (2),  s.    [Herne  (2).] 

*  herne-pan,  s.    [Harnpan.) 

her'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  rupture,  from  Gr. 
fpi'os  {hentos)  =■  a  sprout.] 

Pathol. :  The  protrusion  of  some  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  or,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  of  any  organ  or  part  of  an  oi^n,  from 
its  natural  place.  It  may  arise  from  over- 
exertion, from  a  blow,  &c.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  hernia,  as,  the  diaphragmatic,  tlie 
enterovaginal,  the  mesenteric,  the  mesocolic, 
omental,  I'erineal,  the  femoral,  I'c ;  the  most 
coinmou  of  all  is  the  uuguinal.  occmring 
in  the  groin.  It  may  be  direct  or  internal 
and  oblique  or  external.  When  a  hernia  can- 
not be  reduced,  and,  above  all,  when  it  be- 
comes strangulated,  it  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
gangiene  and  death. 

her'-ni-al,  a.  [Eng.  herni{a) ;  -al]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hernia. 

her-ni-ar'-i-a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  lierniarius  — 
of,  belonging  t,o,  or  good  for  hernia.  So  called 
bicause  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  of  use 
in  hernia.] 

Bot.:  Rnpture-wort(Paronychie3e);  a  genus 
of  Illecebraceie  orKnotworts.  It  has  the  sepals 
four  to  five,  the  petals  four,  five,  or  none  ;  the 
stamens  three  to  five,  the  Iruit  an  judehiscent 
utricle.  Jlerniaria  glabra  (Glabrous  Rupture- 
wort) is  found  in  the  south  of  Englaud, 
thrjugh  rarely.  H.  hirsutit.  Hairy  Rupture- 
wort, is  a  casual  plant  in  Warwickshii'e. 

her-ni-ol'-d-gi?,  s.  [Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr. 
Adyo?  {logo»)  ~  a  discourse,  a  treatise.} 

1.  A  treatise  or  discourse  on  hernia  or  rui>- 
tmes. 

2.  That  branch  of  surgery  which  deals  with 
hernia  or  ruptures. 

her-ni-6f-o-m3^,  s.     [Eng.  hernia,  and  Gr. 
TO/jL^  {tomi})  =  a  cutting,  t€/j.i'u»  {tfmno)  =  to  cut.] 
Nif  rg. :  An  operation  for  strangulated  heruia ; 
celotomy. 

*hern'-shaw.  *  heme-shawe,  *heme- 
saw,    "^  hearnesew,  •  her-on-sew,  s. 

[Etym.  doubtful.]     A  young  heron  (q.v.). 
"  Afl  when  n  ciist  o/  Fiiuleons  make  thflr  flight 
At  a  Uernesaw,  that  lyes  alufl  ou  wing." 

Si,emer:F.  Q..  VI.  vii.  9. 


hor'-o,  ■  her'-6s  ipL  her' de§),  s.    (O.  Fr. 

hcroe,  from  Lat.  huruiim^  aee,  of  /icros  =  a  hero, 
from  Gr.  ijptas  {herOi);  cogn.  with  l^t.  vir  = 
a  man;  A.S.  wer ;  Sans.  vira=.Q,  hero;  Fr. 
hcros;  Ital.  eroe  :  Sp.  heroe.] 

1.  In  Ancient  Mythol. :  A  kind  of  demigod, 
the  offspring  of  a  divine  and  a  human  being. 
The  Jicnies  were  mortal,  but  after  death  wer« 
admitted  among  the  gods. 

2.  A  person  of  distinguished  or  extraordi- 
nary valour,  daring,  or  enterprise. 

"  Uow  Iieroes  n«e,  how  patriot*  wt." 

J'rlvr  ■  Otle  to  the  King  (16«J. 

*3.  A  person  highly  distinguished  in  any 
pursuit  or  occupation  ;  as,  A  hero  in  learning. 

4.  Tho  principal  character  in  a  novel,  play, 
poem,  ^c. ;  the  character  which  has  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  development  of  the  story 
or  plot. 

"  I  want  a  hero  :  an  uncommon  want 
When  oveiy  yeax  and  moiitii  n<-iid(ifortha  new  one.' 
liijr^in:  Don  Juan,  1,  1, 

hero-Children,  s.pl. 

Aiithrop.  £  Comp.  Relig. :  Tylor*s  name  for 
those  children,  nniarkable  in  mythology, 
whuui  Cox,  following  Grimm,  calls  Fatal  ChiU 
dreii.  Legend  relates  that  they  were  exposed, 
suckled  by  wild  beasts,  brought  up  by  herds- 
men, and,  when  tlicy  came  to  man's  estate, 
betaine  national  heroes.  In  many  cases  they 
unconsciously  fulfilled  the  warnings  of  some 
oraele  by  destroying  their  ])arents.  Some- 
times, as  with  Remus  and  Romulus,  one  parent 
is  supposed  to  have  been  divine  ;  or,  the  birth 
to  have  been  attended  >vith  portents,  as  in 
the  case  uf  Cyrus.  Many  instances  occur  iu 
Aryan  mythology  and  fulklore,  and  even  the 
savage  Yuracares,  of  Brazil,  have  a  divine  hero 
who  was  suckled  by  a  jaguar.  {Tylor:  Primi- 
tive C7tlture,  i.  2S2.) 

"hero-errant,  s.    A  wandering  hero;  a 

kciglit-crrant. 

hero-worship,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  fCxcessive  honour  or  respect 
paid  to  any  great  man. 

"  What  I  ujiH  lln-o-woTshipasxA  the  Heroic  in  human 
af(n,in."—Carty(c:  Heroes  S:  HerO'ioorship,  lect.  i. 

2,  Compar.  Relig. :  Anthropomorphic  worship 
of  a  Nature  force,  or  the  deification  of  a  hero. 
Carlyle  (//eroM,  lect.  i.)  instances  Odin  as  an 
examplilicatiou  of  the  former  case  ;  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  are  full  of  instances  of  the 
hitter.  Gladstone  {-/uventuit  Mundi,  ch.  viii.) 
says  that  "the  deilication  of  heroes  in  the  age 
of  Homer  was  rare,  and  merely  titular."  In 
Virgil's  time  it  liad  developed  into  a  ctdt,  as 
is  [troved  by  his  apostrophe  to  Augustus, 
"  Kt  votis  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocari"  (Georg, 
i.  42.) 

"  Hcro-toorship  wenvpa  a  spell  around  people  when 
they  approach  anything  Christian. "—J/.  Z>.  Comcajf  : 
Lessons/or  the  Day,  L,  4. 

Her'-6,  s.     [See  compound.] 

Hero's -fountain,  s.    [Fountain  ^  (3).] 

Her-o'-di-an^.  s.pl.    [Gr.  'HpajSiacot  (ifero- 
dianoi).     See  def.] 

Jewish  History :  A  short-lived  party,  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  rallied  round  Herod 
the  Tetrarch.  As  Herod  had  too  little  force 
of  charai^ter  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  it  was 
evidently  his  jiosition  which  gained  him  fol- 
lowers. Now  that  Judaea  had  a  Roman 
governor,  Uerod  of  Galilee  was  the  leading 
representative  of  Jewish  nationality  menaced 
by  Rome.  Similarly,  the  Pharisees  were  the 
defenders  of  the  national  faith  against  the 
influx  of  classic  ethnicism.  These  united 
to  entangle  and  destroy  Jesus.  (Matt,  xxii 
15,  16  ;  Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13.) 

"  her'-o-ess,  s.    [Eng.  Jiero;  -ess.]    A  female 
hero  ;  a  heroiue. 

"  All  the  Aotbcwm  in  Plutoa  hoose." 

Cfvip'/tan:  Hotju-r  ;  Odt/sgey  xL 

he-ro'-ic,  *he-r6-ick,  *he-ro-lcke,  a. 

&,  s.      [Fr.  hill nqite  ;  from  Lat.  heroicus ;  Gr. 
:^pti>t<o5  (keroikos),  from  ijptos  {hcrOs)  =  a  hero; 
Sp.  ha-oli:o;  ItaL  eroico.] 
A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  becoming  ahero  ;  charao- 
teristic  of  a  hero. 

" The  Aerojc  death  of  hia  father." — Macanias/ :  Hist. 
Eng..  ch.  ii. 

2.  Having  the  character,  qualities,  or  attii- 
butes  of  a  hero  ;  bold,  brave,  intrepid. 

"Cook— laiueiited,  iind  with  t^araasjust 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust' 

Cowper:  Charity,  M. 


b6il,  bop-;  pout,  j6^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus*  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ihfs, 
HSian,  -tlan  —  shan.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  ^  zhun.    -eioas.  -tious,  -sious  —  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L. 
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5,  Frotlucing  lieroea. 

•*  BelDg  but  the  fourth  o(  that  herotck  line," 

ShakeMp.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  IL  8. 

4.  Relating  to  or  describing  the  deeds  of 
heroes. 

"All  things  l>ecame 
Slaves  to  my  holy  and  horoir  verse  " 

SheUfi/  :  Revolt  of  Mam.  ii.  80. 

6.  Used  in  heroic  poetry ;  as,  /wroic  verse, 
an  heroic  foot,  &c. 

B.  As  mihstantive : 
1.  An  lieroic  verse. 

**  Toui  Otway  came  next.  Tom  ShadwelVs  dear  Zany, 
And  swears  for  heroic*,  he  writes  best  of  any." 

/iucheater:  Triul /or  the  Bayi. 

*  2.  A  hero. 

TI  To  {10  into  heroics:  To  use  high-flown  or 
bombastic  lanj;;uage. 

■   heroic-age,  s. 

Or.  Myth. ;  The  ag;e  in  which  heroes  or  demi- 
gods were  sui'posed  to  have  lived;  it  imme- 
diately ]»receded  tlie  historic  age. 

heroic-treatment,  s.     The  application 

of  leiurdies  of  a  violent  character. 

heroic-verse,  s.  In  Knglish,  German, and 
Italian  pnetrv  the  iambic  nf  ten  syllables  ;  in 
French,  the  ianiltic  of  twelve  syllables  ;  and 
in  Latin  anil  Greek  poetry  the  hexameter. 
[Iambic,  Hexameter.] 

•  hero  ic,  v.t.  [Heroic,  a.  &  s.]  To  cele- 
brate in  hei-oic  verse.    (Nashe:  Lenten  Stuffs.) 

iie-rd'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  heroic;  -al]  The 
same  as  Heroic  (q.v.). 

he~r6'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  Jieroical;  -ly.] 
In  an  heroic  nianm'r  ;  like  a  liero. 

"The  Diikeof  AIbeitmrle(the  noted  Monk) heroicaTIt/ 
stayed  in  town  iluring  the  dreadful  pestileuce." — 
Pennant:  London,  p.  214. 

ae-ro'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heroical;  -■ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  heroical ;  heroism. 

•he-ro-ic-ly,  *he-ro'-ick-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
heroic  ;  -ly.]    In  an  heroic  manner  ;  heroically. 

"Samson  hfith  quit  himself 
Like  Sftmsoii.  and  heroich/  hath  finished 
A  life  heroic."    Milton  :  Saimon  Agonistes,  1,710. 

he-ro'-io-ness,    *he-r6'-ick-nesse,   s. 

[Eng.    heroic;  -ness.]       The  quality   of  being 
hemic ;  heroicalness. 

"  There  is  more  happynesse  in  the  one,  hut  more 
Jieroickt'fsxe.  in  the  oi\ieT."-~3founta<fu  :  Devoute  £a- 
$aj/eM.  pt  i..  t.  14,  §  3. 

k5-r6-i-c6m'-ic,  he-r6-5f-c6m'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  ftcro,  and   coviic,  cnviical.]     Consisting 
of  the  heroic  and  the  comical ;  burlesioje. 

•  her'-O-Xd,  5.  [I^at.  herois  (gen.  heroidis) ; 
Gr,  ffpcDi's  (/teroVs),]  A  pnem  in  epistolary 
form,  ani^posed  to  contain  the  sentiments  of 
some  hern  or  heroine ;  named  after  the  Hero- 
ides  of  Ovid. 

•he-ro'-i-fjr,  r.(.  [Eng.  hero;  suff.  -fy.]  To 
make  a  hero  or  heroic. 

her'-d-i_ne,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.,  Gr.  rjptaivri 
(heroine),  fem.  of  ijpw?  (herds)  =  a  hero,  J 

1.  A  female  hero  ;  a  female  of  extraordinary 
courage,  daring,  or  bravery. 

*■  For  these,  each  Hero  all  his  )H)wer  displays. 
Each  tiiuld  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze." 

Huron  :  A  n  (Iccusionat  Prologue. 

2.  Tlie  principal  female  character  in  a  play, 
novel,  poem,  romance,  &c. 

"Take  Lllla,  then,  for  h^olne." 

Tennyson  :  Princeis  (Pto\.).  217. 

•her'-6-ine,  v.i.  [Heroine,  s.]  To  actor  play 
the  heroine.     (Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy,  i.  92.) 

hcr'-d-ism,  s  [Eng.  hero;  -ism;  Fr.  hero- 
isme.]  'The  quality  or  character  of  a  hero; 
heroic  qualities  or  actions ;  bravery,  iu- 
tre]>ii.lity. 

"Civilized  nations  will  admire  the  calm  TieroUm  of 
the  ftnlTerer.  but  execrate  the  cuatoiu." — Cogan:  On 
the  Pasnioiis.  pt.  il,,  dis.  2,  ch.  Il 

her'  -  on,  hern,  *  hair  -  on,  •  heir  -  one. 
*  heir  -  oun,  "  her  -  oun,  s.  [Fr.  heron  ; 
Prnv,  (ligrns :  Sp.  aqrn ;  Ital.  anhirone ;  Sw. 
hager ;  l>an.  heire.  all  from  O.  H.  Ger.  heigir, 
heiger,  heigero,  heigro.] 
OrniihnJogy : 

1.  Sinrfular : 

0)  A  wading  bird,  Ard^a  ctnerea,  found  in 
Britain.     [Akdea.] 
(2)  Tlie  genus  Anlea. 

2.  PI.  :  Tlie  family  Ardeidie  (q.v,). 
T  Night  heron:  [NvmroRAX]. 


heron's-bill,  s. 

Hot. :  Tlie  genus  Erodium,  called  also 
Stork's-bill.  [ERODrti.M.]  Loudon  has  the 
llrst,  Hooker  &  Arnutt  have  the  second  name. 

•  her'-on-er, "  her-on-ere,  s.    [Eng.  h^on; 
■cr.]    A  hawk  trained  to  fly  at  herons. 


h§r'-6n-r^,  s.  [Eng.  heron;  -ry.]  A  place 
where  herons  breed. 

"  A  large  heronri/  ahove  three  miles  distant  from 
me."—fferham:  Phytico-Theolo'jy,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  iw. 
(Note  15,) 

'her-on-scwe,  *her'-6n-shaw, «.  [Hern- 

KHAW.] 

*  her-d-6r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hem  ;  Gr.  Ao-yo? 
(logos)  =  a  discourse,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ibt.]  One 
who  writes  or  discourses  about  heroes. 


•he-ros,  s.    [Hero.] 


The 


her'-o-Ship,    s.      [Eng.    hero;    -ship.] 
cliaracter,  position,  or  state  of  a  hero. 
"  His  three  years  of  heroxhip  expired." 

Cmopvr  :  TtiKk,  It.  6*i. 

*  her'-pe,  s.  [Gr.  apm)  (karpc).'}  The  falcated 
sword  of  Perseus  ;  a  harlequin's  wooden 
sword. 

her'-pes,  s.  [Gr.  tpTnj?  (hcrivs),  from  (pnu 
(herjid)'*=:  to  creep.] 

Path.  :  A  skin  affection,  composed  of 
vesicles  gi'ouped  on  an  inilamed  surface,  as  in 
the  lip  {herpes  labialis)  in  pneumonia,  or  as 
shingles  (herpes  zoster),  where  they  form  a  belt 
round  half  the  body,  never  meeting,  notwith- 
standing the  old  superstition  that  snch  meet- 
ing is  fatal ;  jminful  and  affecting  the  nerves 
and  general  health.  Nervine  tonics  internally, 
and  cooling  unguents  or  lotions  are  the  neces- 
sary treatment.  Duration,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  days. 

her-pes'-te§,  s,  [Gr.  cpn-eor^;  (herpestes)  ~ 
a  creeping  thing.] 

Zool. :  Ichneumon,  a  genus  of  small  carni- 
vorous mammals,  family  Viverridse,  They 
have  sliort  feet,  with  five  half  palmated  toes, 
a  long  body  and  tail.  Herpestes  Ichneunwn  is 
the  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (q.v.).     [Monooos.J 

her-pes'-ti^,  s.    [Herpest&s.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Scrophulariacese,  sub-tribe 
Eugratiole*.  Herpestis  amara,  an  Indian  herb, 
is  very  bitter. 

her-pet'-ic.  a.  [Gr.  epmr)?  (herpes),  genit. 
epTrnros  (h€rpclos)=  her \-es  (q.v.);  -ic]  Re- 
sembling or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  herpes 
in  particular,  or  cutaneous  eruptions  generally, 

her-pet-o-log'-ic,  her-pet-o-log'-ic-al, 

a.     [Eng.  herjKtolog(y) :  -ic,  -ical]     Pertaining 
to  or  connected  with  herpetology  (q.v.). 

her-pet-6l'-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.  h^rpetoJogiy) ; 
-j>r]    One  skilled  in,  or  devoted  to,  the  study 

of  herpetology. 

her-pet-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  cpn-erdc  (herpeton) 
=  a  reptile,  a  creej>ing  thing,  and  Aoyos  (logos) 
=  a  discourse.]  The  department  of  natural 
science  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

her'-pet-6n,  s.  [Gr.  epTrerof  (herpeton)  =  a 
creeping  thing,  a  reptile,  from  epn-u  (fierpo)  = 
to  creep.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  reptiles  having  two  soft 
prominences  covered  with  scales  at  the  end  of 
the  muzzle.  Akin  to  Eryx.  Merrem  calls  it 
Rhinopirus. 

her-pet-of-o-mist,  s.    [Eng.  herpetotoiM^y) ; 

-ist.] 

A  nat.  £  Zool. :  One  who  for  purposes  of 
study  or  research  anatomises  reptiles. 

her-pet-ot'-o-my,  s.  [Gr.  kpnerov  (herpeton) 
=  a  creeping  thing,  and  to/x^  (tome)  =  a 
cutting.] 

A  nat.  £  Zool:  The  anatomy  of  reptiles,  a 
department  of  zootomy. 

herr,  s.  [Ger.]  A  title  of  respect  given  to 
gentlemen  of  position  in  Germany,  and  equi- 
valent to  the  English  Mr, 


hor-rer'-ite,  «.     [From  Herrera,  who  anal; 
it.] 

Min.  :  A  cupreous  Smithsonite,  an  apple- 
green  variety  of  Smithsonite. 


her'-rihg,  *her-Ing,  s.  &  a.  [A-S.  fueringj 
h'fii'i'j:  l)Lit.  hariii'j  (N.li);  Ger,  hiiring ; 
M.  H.  Ger.  herinc  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  herijich,  luiriM, 
in  the  0])iniun  of  Webster  and  Mahn  from  O. 
H.  Ger.  heri ;  Goth,  harjis  ~  an  army,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  shoals  in  which  herringfi  ai)i)ear ; 
Fr.  hareng ;  Prov.  &  Sp.  are/ic;  P oi-t.  arenqiu  ; 
Ital,  aringa.] 

A*  As  substantive : 

Ichthy.,  Ord.  Lang.,  Comm.t  dc:  A  well- 
known  fish,  Clupea  harcngns.  The  head  is 
one-lifth  its  total  lengtii;  there  are  small 
teeth  in  both  jaws;  the  subopercujuut  is 
rounded ;  the  venti^al  tins  btgin  under  tlie 
middle  uf  the  dorsal ;  the  nnal  lias  tiixUten 
rays.  Upper  parts  blue  or  green,  lower  onei 
silvery- white.  Length,  ten  or  twelve  inches. 
Food,  the  eggs  of  fishes,  small  crabs,  and 
worms.  Fornieily  it  was  supjjOBed  that  the 
herrings  migrated  in  two  great  shoals  every 
summer  from  the  northern  Seas  to  the  <oasta 
of  Britain  and  France,  returning  in  winter  to 
seek  an  asylum  under  the  j'Olar  ice,  but  now 
it  is  known  that  the  herring  lives  all  the  year 
round  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  visiting 
the  shallower  water,  though  not  alway.s  the 
same  portions,  in  August  and  September,  and 
contiiuiing  to  Octolwr  and  November,  by 
which  time  they  have  spawned.  In  1884, 
Dr.  James  Cossar  Ewart,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  Edinburgh,  discovered  and  exa- 
mined their  spawn.  The  herring  is  of  immense 
economic  value.  Those  taken  in  the  north  of 
France  ore  better  than  those  caught  further 
south.  The  southern  limit  of  the  species 
seems  to  be  about  45°  N.  lat.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Nearly  70,000  eggs  liave  been  found 
in  a  single  female,  and  the  sitecies  continues 
to  swarm  though  taught  in  countless  numbers 
by  men,  besides  being  preyed  upon  by  whales, 
seals,  sharks,  predatory  birds,  &c.  Dr.  Giin- 
ther  considei-s  the  ^Vhitebait  (Chtpea  alba)  as 
the  yonng  of  the  herring,  but  Ibis  opinion  is 
by  no  means  universal.  The  Herring  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  the  Ale- 
wife  {Alosa  tyraxnu.'i)  is  nut  a  true  Herring,  but 
belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  shad.  It 
ascends  the  rivers  from  ('iiesapeake  Bay  north- 
ward to  spawn,  and  is  taken  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  considered  in  this  cuuntry  much  superior 
to  the  European  Herring.  Large  quantities 
are  salted  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  true  Herring  also  occurs  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  seas  to  the 
north  of  Asia, 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  fisb 
described  under  A,  or  its  near  allies. 

TT  King  of  the  Herrings  :  [Chimera]. 

herring-buss,  s.  A  boat  of  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  used  in  the  herring  fishery, 

"The  tonnage  bounty  upon  the  herring-buss  fishery 
ha'*  lieeti  at  thirty  shillingB  per  ton.'*— imirft  .  WeaJth 
qf  A'atioiii,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  v. 

herring-carer,  s.  One  whose  business 
or  profession  it  is  to  salt,  dry,  and  prepare 
herrings  for  the  market. 

herring-fishery,  s. 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  fishing  for  herrings. 
Tlie  English,  it  is  said,  commenced  it  about 
the  eighth  centurj-,  the  Dutch  following  about 
1164.  The  art  of  pickling  or  salting  herrings 
is  ascribed  to  a  certain  Benkek  or  Beukelson 
of  Biorvliet,  near  Sluys,  who  died  in  1397;  a 
tomb  was  erected  in  his  honour  by  Charles  V. 
In  1357  the  "Statute  of  Herrings"  brought 
the  English  fishery  under  Government  con- 
trol. The  artificial  propagation  of  the  Herring 
is  now  an  established  governmental  undertak- 
ing. It  was  first  successfully  performed  in 
1862,  in  Scotland.  It  has  since  been  carried 
out  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  the 
German  Fishery  Commission,  ic. 

2.  A  ]dace  or  locality  where  herrings  are 
fished  for. 

herring-gull,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Larus  arocntatits,  sometimes  called 
the  Silvery  Gull.  It  is  a  common  British 
species. 

herring-pond,  s.    Tlie  ocean,    (Slang.) 
^  To  he  sent  across  the  herring-pond :  To  be 
transported. 

herring-silver,  s.  A  composition  in 
money  for  tht^  custom  of  supjdying  herrings 
to  a  religious  house.     (Wharton.) 

her'-ring-bone,  s.  &  o.    [Eng.  herrit-q,  and 

hone.  1 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full.;  try,  Syrian,    aa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =«  kw. 
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A.  Aa  siilisUinlive  : 

I    Ord.  Lang. :  Tlie  bone  of  a  herring, 

H.  Technically : 

1,  Masonry:  Rows  of  stone  or  paving-blocks 


HERHINaBONE   MASONRY    AT   COLCHESTER 
CASTLE. 

doping  in  difTerentdirections  in  alternate  rows. 

2.  Build.  :  Strutting-pieces  between  joists, 
laid  diagonally  from  the  top  of  one  to  tlie 
bottom  of  another,  to  prevent  lateral  deflection. 

3.  Sewing :  A  cross-stitrh  in  which  the 
tlireads  are  laid  diagonally  in  rows. 

B.  As  adj. :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the 
spine  of  a  herring ;  hence  applied  to  courses 
of  stone,  stitches,  etc.,  Inid  aiignlarly,  so  tliat 
those  in  each  course  are  laid  obliquely  to  the 
riglit  and  left  alternately. 

"  In  their  texture  may  be  traced  the  natt«niB  of 
herringbone,  chevrou.  and  aalttra  work.  —  Wilson  : 
Frehistorlc  Annatt  o/ Scotland,  L  429. 

herringbone-stltcli,  s. 

Sewing :  The  same  as  Herringbone,  A.  II.  3. 
herrlngbone-work,  s. 

Muso7i.:  Tlie  same  as  Herringbone,  A.  II.  1, 

her'-rmg-bone,  v.t.  [Herringbone,  s.]  To 
sew  or  stitch  with  herringbone -stitch. 

lierm'-hut-er,  5.    [Named  from  Herrnhut, 
in  Saxony.) 
Eccksiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. ;  [Moravians], 

lier'-ry,  v.t.  [Harry.]  To  plunder;  to  rob; 
to  hairy.     (Bums:  Hee  Balou.) 

lier-ry-ment,  s.  [Eng.  kerry;  -jn^nt.]  The 
act  of  plundering  ;  devastation;  pillage. 

"  The  herryment  aud  ruiu  of  the  country." 

Bu-Tis:  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

Iierj,  poM.  pro,  [Her,  'gTO.'\  Of  or  belonging 
to  her  ;  the  form  of  the  pronoun  used  when  the 
object  referred  to  has  preceded  ;  it  is  a  double 
genitive,  aud  cannot  be  joined  to  a  noun, 

*  her'-aal,  s,     [Rehearsal.] 

Her'-S^hel,  s.  [Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  the  dis- 
coverer.]   [Hkrschelian.] 

Astron. :  The  planet  called  also  Georgium 
Sidus,  and  Uranus  (q.v.). 

Her-aohel'-i-an»  a,    [For  etym,  see  def.] 
O-pi  cs  &  Astron.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Herschel,  and  specially  to  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel,    astronomer    to    George  III.,  bora 
Nov.  15,  173S,  died  August  23,  1822. 

Herschelian-rays,  s.  pi. 

Optics,  d:c. :  Non-luininous  rays  outside  the 
red  of  the  solar  specrum.  They  were  first 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Herschelian-telescope,  s. 

Optic.  Iiistr.  :  A  telescope  constnicted  by 
Sir  William  Herschel,  in  17S9,  or  any  one  of  a 
similar  type.  The  mirror  was  so  inclined  that 
the  iuiage  of  a  star  was  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  telescope  near  the  eye-piece,  heiue  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  front-view  telescope. 
The  rays  undergo  only  a  single  reflection,  and 
there  is  therefore  but  little  loss  of  light.  The 
magnifying  power  is  the  quotient  when  the 
powerful  focal  distance  of  the  mirror  is  divided 
by  the  focal  distam^e  of  the  eye-juece.  The 
inslriitnent  constructed  by  Herschel  was  forty 
feet  long,  with  a  mirror  of  fifty  inches  dia- 
meter, it  was  the  most  magnificent  teles(;ope 
which  had  ever  been  made,  and  was  not  ex- 
ceeded till  that  of  Earl  Rosse  was  con- 
Btructed.     [Telescope.] 


Her'-sghel-ite,  $.     [Named  after  Sir  John 
Herschel.'] 

Mill. :  An  orthorhombic,  colourless,  or 
white  translucent  mineral  of  somewhat  vit- 
reous lustre,  optically  biaxial  Hardness, 
5'5 ;  sp.  gr.  2"0G.  Comp.  :  Silica,  46'40  to 
47-46;  alumina,  1921  to  20*90 ;  lime,  0  38  to 
4-7o  ;  soda,  5-27  to  9-:i5  ;  potassa,  2-SS  to  4-39, 
and  water,  17*6j  to  17-86.  Found  at  Aci  Real 
in  Sicdy. 

herse,  hearse,  s.    [Hearse.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language.  : 

*l.  A  framework  whereon  lighted  candles 
were  fixed,  and  which  was  used  as  a  tempomry 
canopy  over  the  coffins  of  distinguishe^J  per- 
sons during  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

"  For  the  falre  damzt^Il  from  the  holy  herte. 
Her  loue-slcke  heart  to  other  thoin^lit.-*  did  Htenle." 
Sperut-r:  F.  «.,  IIL  11.  48. 

2.  A  temporary  monument  raised  over  a 
grave  ;  a  framework  over  an  efhgy  on  a  tomb, 

3.  A  carriage  in  which  corpses  are  drawn  to 
the  grave, 

i.  (See  extract.) 
"  Ber8«  ta  the  solemDe  obsequle  At  funeral  let," 

Spenser :  Shepheardt  Calender ;  Nov. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Fort.  :  A  kind  of  gate  or  portcullis,  with 
iron  bara  like  a  harrow,  set  in  with  iron  pikes, 


placed  above  gates,  and  lowered  to  impede  the 
advance  of  an  enemy.     (Voyle.) 

2,  Skin-dressing:  A  rectangular  frame  for 
stretching  a  skin,  which  is  to  remove  its 
wrinkles  and  hold  it  while  being  scraped. 
Skins  for  parchment  are  thus  stretched  for 
fleshing,  scraping,  aud  grinding, 

*  herse,  v.t.    [Hearse,  v.] 

herse.  a.    [Hoarse.] 

her-self ,  *  hir-self.  pron.  [Eng,  Aer,  and 
sd/.]  Tlie  reflexive  fLMiii  of  feminine  jnonoun 
of  the  third  pereon  singular  ;  also  used  in  em- 
phasis. 

her'se-Iyke.  a.    [Hearselike.] 

*  her'-ship,  s.  [A.S.  herian  =  to  plunder  ; 
•shiji.] 

1.  Plunder,  pillage,  destruction. 

"It grieved  biiu(he  snid)  tosee  sic  hership  and  waste 
and  deijrediitiou."— Scoff ;  A'oft  iCuj/.  cli.  xivi. 

2.  The  crime  or  offence  of  driving  or  carry- 
ing off  cattle  by  force  ;  cattle-lifting. 

3.  The  cattle  so  driven  or  carried  off. 

hers'-il-lon,  s,    [Fr.] 

Fort. :  A  beam,  frame,  or  plank  set  with 
spikes  to  stop  a  breach  or  way;  a  herse,  a 
cheval-de-frise  (q.v.). 

herst'-pan«  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    A  fr>ing- 

pan. 

*hert(I),  s,    [Heart,] 

*  hcrt  (2),  5.    [Hart,] 

*  herte,  v.t.    (Hurt,  v.} 

*  herte  (1),  5.    [Ht'RT,  «.] 

*  herte  (2).  s.    [PIeart.] 

*herte-les,  a.     [Heartless.] 

Her'-tha,  s.    [See  def.] 

1.  Pieligions:  The  goddess  of  Earth,  wor- 
sbii^ped  by  the  ancient  Germans,  According 
to  Tacitus  (Cemiania,  40).  she  was  adored 
chiefly  among  the  Suevi,  her  sanctuary 
being  in  a  grove  on  an  island  in  the  sea. 


Sometimes  she  issues  from  her  island,  take* 
lier  Heat  in  her  chariot  dniwn  by  <mjws,  and, 
goes  out  through  the  world,  with  the  ellect  of 
making  jieace  everywhere  prevaiL 

2,  AUron. :  An  asteroid,  the  ISiOth  found. 
It  was  discovered  by  Peters,  Feb.  18,  1874. 

*  hert-ly,  a.      [Mid.  Eng.  kert  =  heart ;  -Zy,} 

Hearty. 

*  her'-jr,  v.t.  [A.S.  kerian.]  To  praise,  ta 
•'  -ship,  to  honour,  to  glorify. 

"  Bet]/  with  hymiiB  thy  laflsea  gloue.* 

SiMsnter  :  Khtptieardi  Calendar ;  Ftb. 

*  hor-y-goud,  5.    [Etym,  doubtful.]    A  cloak, 

*  her'-y-ing,  s.  [Hery.]  Praise,  woi-ship, 
honour. 

He-si-od'-ic,  a.  (See  def.]  Contained  In, 
resembling,  or  connected  with  the  poems  of 
Hesiod.  said  to  have  been  born  at  Ascra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  Liddell  and  Scott 
juit  the  date  of  Hesiod  about  100  y&iTu  later 
than  that  of  Homer. 

"  III  the  Hetiodit  TheoRoiiy.  Hyt>erldn  becomei  Ul 
lather.*— C'oj:;  Aryan  Mythology  (ed.  IbSS),  p.  2a*. 

"  hes'-i-taii-9y,  s.  (Ijat.  ka^itaiuia,  from 
h^c^itans,  pr.  par.  of  Aawi(o  =  to  stick  fast.] 
Hesitation,  uncertainty,  doubt,  vacillation, 
iudecision. 

"  The  Spirit  of  Ood,  which  takes  away  all  doiilitlngi 
and  hesitanciet,  and  fills  ua  with  a  full  assuraoceL" — 
J/u/jhitu:  Sermon  13. 

*  he^'-i-tant,  a.      [Lat,  hcesitana,  pr,  par.  of 

hcEsito  =  to  stiek  fiust.]  Hesitating,  dubious, 
in  doubt ;  not  ready  in  speeeh  or  action. 

*  heg'-i-tant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  hesitanX:  -ly.y 

111  a  hesitating  manner;  with  hesitation  or 
doubt 

"  My  being  wout  to  speak  rather  doubtfully  or 
hesitantly.  '—Boyla :   Works,  L    (To  the  Reader.) 

he^'-i-tato,  v.i.  (Lat.  hcesitatux,  pa.  par.  of 
h<esUo  =  to  stick  fast,  from  hcesum,  sup.  of 
hxcreo  =  to  stick  ;  Fr.  Iiestter.] 

1.  To  stop  or  i^ause  in  action  ;  to  be  doubV 
ful  or  undecided  as  to  fact,  principle,  or  detep. 
niination  ;  to  be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty; 
not  to  be  ready  or  jirompt  in  word  or  action. 

2.  To  stammer,  to  stutter,  to  be  slow  of 
to  falter  in  speaking. 

^  (1)  With  regard  to  the  cause,  a  hesitation 
results  from  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  an 
interruption  in  the  trai  u  of  thoughts  ;  to  /alter 
arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling.  The 
slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  consti- 
tutes a  hesitation  ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition 
of  a  word  may  be  termed  hesit-iting:  but  to 
falter  supposes  a  failure  in  the  voice  as  well  as 
the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do  their  olhce. 
(^Crabb :  Eng.  Synon.) 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  hesitate 
and  to  demur,  see  Demcr, 

he§'-i-tat-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s,    [Hesitate.] 
A.  A:  H.   As  pr.  par.  £  partlcip.  adj.  :   (Sea 
the  verb), 

C,  -4s  subst. :  Hesitation,  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty. 

he^-i-tat  ing-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  hesitatingly; 
-ly.]  In  a  hesitating,  doubtful,  or  uncertain 
manner. 

he^-l-ta'-tion,  $.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hcBsitatio, 
from  hfKsitatiis,  pa.  par,  of  Juesito  =  to  stick 
fast;  Sp.  hesitacioii.] 

1.  Doubt ;  uncertainty  of  opinion  or  deci- 
sion ;  a  state  of  suspense  or  indecision  as  to 
fact,  priuciples,  or  determination. 

"To  banish  hesitation,  aud  proclaim 
11  is  hniJpiuesa  her  dear,  her  ouly  uim." 

t'otepcr  :  Hope,  6lL 

2,  A  stammering,  stuttering,  or  faltering  In 
speech. 

"  Many  clergymen  write  in  so  dimtoutiTe  a  mauner, 
with  Buch  fn.-queut  blots  aud  iat«rliueatiuUA.  thAt 
they  are  harUty  able  to  go  ou  without  perptttUAl  Kuit 
tat  ions." — Sa  ift. 

* hef '-i-ta-^ve,  a,  [Eng,  hesitate):  -Im.) 
Inclined  to  or  showing  hesitation,  doubt,  or 
in<lecision, 

•hes'-J-ta-t6r-5^,  <^'  (Eng.  hesitat(e);  -cry.} 
Vai  illating.     (Xorth:  Examen,  p.  5%.) 

hesp,  s.    [Hasp.] 

Hes'-per,  s.      [Lat.   hesperus;    Gr.  itrirepo^.l 

The  evening  star. 


bSil,  b^ ;  po^t.  J^J^l ;  cat,  cell,  choms,  chin,  benph  ;  go,  gem :  thin,  this :  sin,  as :  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ^  t 
-dan.  -tlan  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  =  zhuiu    -clous,  -tlons.  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &  2.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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hesperetic— heterocercal 


lieB-per-et-ic.  a.     IEhk-,  ^o-  A««pere((iK) ; 

-ic:\    See  ttie  compound. 

liesperetic-acld,  s. 

Cliei'i. :  C10H10O4.  Olitainod  by  the  notion 
of  alkalis  on  hesijeridin.  It  melts  at  t-Z't". 
Fused  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  decomjn'sod 
into  acetic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  hydro- 
pen  being  liberated. 
Iics-per'-e-tin,  s.     [Eng.,  kQ.,hesper(idm); 

Clum.  :  CsHsOj-CioHgOa.  It  Is  oljtmncd 
along  with  glucose  by  the  action  of  ddulo 
acids  »n  liesperidin.  It  is  recrysbillTzed  from 
ether  ;  the  crystals  are  white,  and  melt  at 
223'.  Hesperetin  is  re:dly  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. Heated  to  100"  with  causti.j  ptitasli,  it 
yields  hesperetic  acid  and  phloro-glucin. 

HeB-per'-i-a,  s.  [I^t ;  Gr.  'Einnipia  (/fesps- 
ria)  =  Uie  Western  land  (Italy  or  Spain).] 

1  Astron.  :  An  asteroid,  the  09tli  found ; 
discovered  by  Seiaparelli,  .Vpril  ilO,  ISCl,  when 
the  astronomer  LutlK-r  lirst  s.aw  Leto. 

2  Eiitom. :  The  typic;il  ^enus  of  the  family 
Hesperida;(q.v.).  The  specicsfly  with  extreme 
rajudity. 

•  heS-per'-i-an,  a.  &  «■  tLat.  hespmns, 
frinn  hcs/Knts  =  the  evening  star  ;  Gr.  itmepoi 
[hesiicros);  Lat.  rusijcr  =  the  evening.) 

A.  As  adj. :  Situated  at  or  in  tlie  west ; 
western. 

■'Those  nesperian  gjvrdenB  famed  of  oid." 

JlUton  :  P.  /...  ili.  BC8. 

B.  As  suhst. :  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a 
western  country. 

lies-per-i-dre,  hes-per-i'-i-dsB,  s.pl 
[Lat.  AM2)er(i(i);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -iite.) 

Eiilom. :  A  family  of  Rliopalooera  (Butter- 
flies). The  anteuuie,  which  are  widely  sepa- 
rated, are  long  and  abruptly  hooked;  the 
body  is  robust ;  the  .six  legs  of  uniform  size. 
The  flight  i.s  short  and  .jerking,  whence  they 
are  popularly  called  Skippei-a.  I«irva  like 
that  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  with  a 
much  larger  head.  It  rolls  leaves  into  cylin- 
drical sheaths  ;  the  chrysalis  is  enclosed  in  a 
transpirent  cocoon.  Seven  species  are  British. 
A  common  one  in  Engl.and  is  Pamphila  Htjl- 
vaniis,  or  the  Large  Skipper.    [Skipper.] 

hes-per-id'-e-SB,  s.  jil.  [Lat.  hesiieriis) 
(rj.v.);  fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl'.  -idem.] 

Bot. :  An  order  in  Linnteus's  KaturaX  System 
of  Botunii.  He  included  under  it  the  genera 
Citrus,  Sityrax,  and  Garciula. 

hes-per'-i-dene,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  luspend(ea) ; 
-cue.  ] 

Chcm. :  C10H16.    A  terpene  contained  in  the 
volatile  oil  of  orange  peel.     It  boils  at  ITS'. 
Heated  with    phosphorus   pentasulphide,  it 
yields  cjTiiene. 
•  Hes-per'-i-des,  s.    [Or.] 
Greet  Mythologij : 

1.  The  daughters  of  Night  or  the  grand- 
daughters of  Hesperus,  the  brother  of  Atlas, 
three  or  seven  in  number,  possessors  of  the 
fabulous  garden  of  golden  fruit  watched  over 
by  an  enchanted  dragon  at  the  western  ex- 
treiiiitv  of  the  earth.  It  was  one  of  the 
labours  of  Hercules  to  procure  some  of  these 
golden  aj'ples. 

2.  The  garden  watched  over  by  the  Hes- 
perides.  „ 

"  Ta  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Siill  climbiiit;  tveea  lu  tlie  Hrspertdes  t" 

.•fhtikenij.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  a 

hes-per'-i-din,  hes-per'-i-dine,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  ;«'Sj«rii(((!(r) ;  -in,  -ine  (CTicm.)  ((J.v.).] 

Chcm. :  Ci-.nosOij.  A  glucoside  extracted 
from  dry,  uniipe  bitter  oranges.  They  are 
exhausted  with  water,  and  the  residue  is 
treati-d  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alco- 
hol and  water,  containing  one  per  cent,  of 
caustic  potash  ;  on  adding  IICl,  impure  hes- 
peridin  separates  out.  It  crystallizes  from 
water,  alcohol,  or  dilute  aiads  in  white,  mi- 
croscopic needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether; 
It  is  soluble  in  dilute  imtasli,  and  the  solution 
becomes  or,-inge  yellow  on  standing  ;  when 
this  solution  is  evaporated  to  drjmess,  ami 
the  residue  treated  witli  dilute  sulphoric  acid. 
It  turns  rid,  then  violet.  Fused  with  caustic 
potash,  hesperidin  yields  protocatechuic  a"id. 

beS'Per-id'-i-um,  s.  [Dimin.  form  of  lat. 
hcsjieris:  Gr.  ;<rirepi5  (hesperis).  geiiit.  eo-ire 
piSos   (liesperidos)  =  the   evening ;   pi.  —  the 


Hesperides,   to    the    golden    fruit    in  whose 
garden  the  orange  is  hero  compared.) 

Hot.:  A  many-celled,  few-seeded  superior 
iiiduUisceut  fruit,  covered  by  a  8i>ongy  separ- 
able rind,  formed  by  the  thickening  of  the 
mosocarp;  the  cndocarp,  which  is  njeui- 
brunous,  forming  several  loculamcntti,  easily 
Bepamble  from  <!ach  other,  and  eoiit.aiiiiiig  a 
mass  of  pulp  in  which  tlie  seeds  are  iniliedd'  d. 
Example,  tlio  orange.  Lindley  places  the 
Hesjieridiuiu  under  his  class  SyucarpL 

hes-per-i'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.   [Hespeeid^J 

hes'-pcr-is,  «.  [Lat.  h^speris;  Gr.  iairtpi^ 
(te«;>eriji)  =  as  adj..  western;  as  Buhst.,  the 
night-scented  gillyflower.) 

Bot. :  Damc's-violet,  a  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  family  bisyinbrida;.  llcspena  mutraiv- 
al'is,  a  plant  with  white  or  lilac  flowers, 
odorous  in  the  evening,  is  an  escape  in  brit^iiii. 
It  is  wild  in  continental  Europe  and  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia. 

hes-per-or'-nis,  s.  [Gr.  iimepL^  (Jt&peris)  = 
we-itern,  ami  opi-is  (oniia)  =  a  bird-) 

Om'ith. :  A  fossil  bird,  the  typical  one  of 
the  order  Oilontokw,  sub-class  Odonlc.rnithes. 
Hcsperoniis  regalia  lias  been  descriiicd  by 
Prof.  Jlai-sh  from  tlieCretaceous  rooks  of  North 
America.  It  resembles  a  diver,  Colynibus, 
bat  has  teeth  in  its  jaw,  and  only  rudimen- 
tary wings. 

Hos'-per-us,  s.    [Ldcifee.] 

hes'-sen-berg-ito,  s.  (Named  after  F.  Hes- 
senbei-g,  a  cryst-allographer  at  Frankfort-on- 
the  Maine ;  Ger.  Itesseiibergit.] 

Mm.  :  A  monoelinic  transparent  I'olonrless 
or  bluish  mineral  of  adamantine  lustre,  found 
imbedded  in  crj'stals  of  hematite  at  Mount 
Fibia, wostof theliospiceof St. Gotlia.  (Dana..) 


[ESSESES.] 

p:iig.  Ikaiei;  -iaa.) 


*  Hes'-senef ,  ».  yl. 

Hes'-M-an,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  udj. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  Hesse  in 
Germany. 

B.  ^s  suhatitntive : 

1,  A  native  of  Hesse. 

2,  A  Hessian-boot, 
Hessian-bit,  s. 

Saddlery:  A  peculiar  kind  of  jointed  bit  for 
bridles. 

Hessian  -  boot,  &     A 

kind  of  top-boot. 

"  Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too 

BOOD 

For  B'-ssian-boot  and  paiiU- 

loou." 
Scntt:  liTidalofTriermain.iu 


Hessian-fly,  >. 

Ento-m.,    <tc.  ;    Cecidemyia 
destructor,  a  small  dipterous 
insect  of  the  family  Tipnliil.-e, 
the  larva  of  which  attacks 
com  crops  in  the 
United  States.  In 
ITSS  a  panic  arose 
in  this  country  re- 
garding the  dan- 
ger   of    bringing 
„  over  the  fly,  but 

HESST«r-BooiT.  ;j  pjoved  to  be  as 

needless  as  the  more  recent  one  about  the 
Colorado  beetle.    (KirSj/  <f  Spence,  &c.) 

hoss'-ite,  s.    [Named  from   Hess,  who  de- 

scribed  it.) 

ilf  in. :  An  orthorhombic  gray  sectile  mineral 
of  metallic  lustre.  H.ardness,  2  to  S'a ;  sp.  gr., 
S-3  to  8  15.  Compos.  :  tellurium,  37-2  ;  silver, 
C2-S  =  100.  Found  in  the  Altai  Mountains  in 
a  talcose  rock,  also  in  Transylvania  and  Hun- 
gary.   (DaiMi.) 

best,  *  heste,  «.  tA.S.  hces  =  a  command, 
from  hdtaji  =  to  command  ;  IceL  heit  =  avow, 
licila  =  to  call,  to  promise  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heiz 
(Ger.  geheiss)  =  a  comm.-ind,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 
heizan  (Ger.  heisscn)  =  to  command  ;  Goth. 
liaitan  =  to  command.)  A  command,  an  in- 
junction,  a  precept. 

"  Yon  In  many  a  danger  tree. 
At  Duncau'3  Aof  your  bl.ules  that  drew. 

.Scwtr  .•  Lactrj  o/  tht:  Litke.  HL  IS. 

*  hes'-ter,  bes'-tem,  *  hes-ter-nal,  a, 

[Lat.  hesternvs,  from  heri  =  yesterday.)    Per- 
taining to  yesterday. 

"  [f  a  chroiikler  should  misreport  explortes  that 
were  eutenuiBed  Ijut  hestern  day.'  —HoJnwitnL 


Hcs'-ti-a,  8.    [Or.) 

1.  Grexk  Myth.:  The  Graek  equivalent  ol 
the  Latin  Vesta  (q.v.). 

2.  Aairon..:  An  sateniid,  tlie  foity-sixth 
found.  It  was  discovered  by  Pogiwu,  August 
1«,  lsi7. 

•  he'- Sy  -  cbSst,  «.  (Gr.  iiavxaarn  Viijiw 
cluvit':s)  =  one  who  leada  a  retired  life,  a 
bermit ;  flirvxos  (iMsudua)  •*  quiet,  c  ifin  ; 
4<n>x<i^<*  (himcliaii)  •=  to  ie  quiet,  etill,  ui 
calm.] 

Churdi  History,  <£c  : 

L  Ce». :  A  qnietist  (q.v.). 

2.  Spec. :  A  fraternity  of  qnlctlst  monks,  who 
Imd  a  monaatery  at  ilouut  Athoa.  Tlielr  case 
was  brought  before  two  conuclU  held  at  Con- 
stantinople In  1314  and  1351,  at  both  of  win.  h 
they  triumphed.  Called  also  Outphalopisiichol 
(Navel-souLs),  Mu.ssalians,  and  Euchltes. 

bet,  o.    [Hot.)    (Scotdi.) 

•  bet  (1),  •  bette  (1),  pret.  Qfv.    (Heat,  ».J 

•  bet  (2),  •  bete,  •  bette  (2),  prtt.  oj  t. 
[A.S.  Adtoii.)    Was  named.    [Hiqbt] 

•  bef -ar-ism,  *  bet^-alr-Ism,  <.  (Or.  h-ai'pa 

(/tf'(aim)— a  female  coin|)aiiio>i,  end  eraipi<^ta 
(/ietoirico)=tol»eacoiiii»aiiiou.l  Thedoctriiio 
or  tlieory  that  in  primitive  stages  of  society 
nil  the  women  in  a  tribe  are  held  in  common. 
[Marriaoe,  Peojiiscuitv.1 

"Facta  of  tbl8  kind  are  ttion^ht  by  Bevend  wrlten 
to  liiinly  that  the  primitive  ooiulitlou  »a8  oue  ol  un- 
qitaliueU  katairinfk-'—^peiutr  :  i'ruKijAe**^  tiockiloj/i/, 

•  het-ar-ist-ic,  o.    [Hetabism.J    Of  or  par- 

tainiifg  to  hetarism- 

betfh'-el,  3.    [Hatchel.1 

•  bete  (I),  v.t.    [Heat,  v.i 

•  bete  (2),  e.t.    rHEr(2)] 

bet-er-,  f^.    (Hetebo-.) 

het-er-ac'-my,  «.  [Pret.  luter^  and  Gr. 
iu/ii)  (atone)  =  a  iioiut,  an  edge.) 

Bot.:  A  collective  term  applied  by  Mr. 
Britten  to  the  phenomena  of  protandry  and 
protogyny  (q.v.).  The  development  in  a  plant 
of  the  male  before  the  female  oiBana,  or  via 
versa.    {Suppl.  to  Trtas.  df  Bot.) 

het-er-a-den'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  htUr-;  Gr.  o5ii» 
ifldin)  i  a  ghind,  and  Eng.  sufl'.  -(c.| 

Anal.:  A  tenn  used  to  describe  an  acci- 
dental tissue  of  a  glandular  stmcture,  occur- 
ring in  paits  devoid  of  glands. 

•bet'-«r-arcb-y-,  *et'-er-arch-y,s.  [Pret 

hcter-,  and  Ur.  opx^  (ariM)  =  rule,  govern- 
ment.)   The  role  or  government  of  an  alien. 

-Next  to  anarehy  la  eterore**."*— fluM»  BiUl! 
Sermon  ;  ChrUt  *  COBsar. 

bet-er -6-,    pref.      (Gr.    trtpos    pieteros)  = 

another,  the  other  of  two.)    A  prefix  deuoting 
difference,  and  opposed  to  resembkuce. 

bet-er-o-bran-chi-a'-ta,  a.  [Pret  hetero-; 
and  Lat.  braiKhUe—Gr,  fip<>-yx^(.''""'3<^'''i  = 
gills.) 

Zoo!. :  De  BlainviUe's  name  for  the  fourth 
order  of  his  Acephalophora.  He  di  ides  it 
into  the  two  families  of  Ascidiansand  Salpians. 

het-er-o-car'-poiis,  a.    (Pret  hxtero-;  Gr. 

Koipitos  (karpos)  =  fruit ;  Eug.,  &c  sutt  -ous.i 
Bot. :  Having  fruit  of  two  or  more  forms. 

het-er-o-9eph'-al-ous,  a.    [Pret  hetero-, 

and  Eng.  ceptulU)us(fi.\'.).] 

Bot. :  Having  on  the  same  IndlWdnal  plant 
capitula  or  heads  wholly  of  male  and  others 
wholly  of  female  flowers.  The  term  was  first 
nsed  by  De  Candolle. 

bet-er-59'-er-9,  s.  pZ.    [Pret  hetero-,  and  Gr. 

Kc'pa!  {Iceras)  =  a  horn.] 

ZooL :  A  division  or  snb-order  of  Lepid- 
optera,  having  the  antcnme  varionely  shaped. 
It  includes  both  the  Hawk-moths  and  the 
Moths  proper. 
het-er-o-ger'-cal,  o.  [Pret  ietero-;  Gr. 
uepOT!  (Ixricos)  =  tail,  and  Eng.,  &c  snfl;  ■<!!.' 
I'alaont.  *  Ichthy. :  A  term  Introduced  by 
A"assiz  to  describe  fishes  having  the  two 
lobes  of  the  tails  niieqnal  in  size.  The  spinal 
column  is  jirolonged  through  the  npper  lobe. 


ate.  fit.  faxe.  amidst,  what,  faU.  father:  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  ber^  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  -}'•  ^^\f^^^ 
e,  W9li;  work,  wbd,  sSn;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  vute.  our.  rule.  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    ^,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  -  kw. 


or,  wore. 


heterocercy— heteromera 
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but  the  lower  uiie  is  the  larger.  This  jiattern 
of  t;iil,  an  antique  one,  waa  univeisul  through 
Diiuly  the  whuie  ]iahpnzoic  jierioil,  the  moilern 
or  Iioinocercal  tail  ii"t  appealing  till  the  Jlag- 
iio,si;in  Liuiostoiie  of  the  MiUillo  I't-iinian, 
[H'tMorEitcAL.]  But  the  oUicr  type  did  imt 
tlien  become  extinct;  it  has  lingered  on  till 
now,  existiug  in  the  sturgeon,  ie. 

B8t'-er-o-9er-9S?',  s.  [Pref.  hetero',  and  Gr. 
Kf'pKOs  {Ticrkos)  =  tail.] 

Ichthy.  &  Palccont.:  Inequality  in  the  lobes 
of  the  tiiiL     It  is  opposed  to  houiocercy  (q.v.). 

llSt-er-0-9er'-l-d3e,  3.  7)?.  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero- 
cer{n^):  Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Kiitoni. :  A  family  of  t'-tranierous  beetles. 
The  antennse  are  short,  and  have  eleven  joints, 
the  two  basal  onea  large,  the  remainder  form- 
ing an  obsolet'dy  serrated  mass,  the  head 
elongated,  inserted  up  to  the  eyes  in  the 
thorax,  body  depressed.  Only  the  typical 
genus  British.  They  inhabit  the  muddy  banks 
of  rivorg  or  the  sands  of  the  oeean,  in  whieh 
they  burrow  by  means  of  their  fossorial  legs. 

liet-er-6$'-er-us,  a.    [Pref.  Jietcro-,  and  Gr. 
jte'pa?  (kertis)  =  a  horn.] 
Eiiiom.  -•  The  tj'pieal  genus  of  the  family 
H'teroceridiO.      At    least   four  species  are 
British. 

llet-er-S-chro'-mous,  a.    (Pref.  hetero-^  and 

Gr.  XP^H-^  (chroma)  ~  colour.] 

Hot.  (0/ composite  plants):  Unvinc^  the  florets 
of  the  ray  diflerentfrom  those  of  tlie  disc. 

liet'-er-6-clme,  «.  [Pre£  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
(cAt'rjj  {klinc)  =  a  bed.] 

Min.  ;  A  ^-ariety  of  Braunite.  It  is  found 
at  St  Marcel  in  Piedmont.  Called  also  Mar- 
celline  (q.v.). 

*  het'-er-d-clit-al,  a.  [Eng.  heteroclU(e) ; 
-al]    The  same  as  Heteroclitic  (q.v.). 

het'-er-0-<!lite,  s,  &.  a.  [Lat.  TieterocUt-us, 
frniii  Gr.  eTep6«AiTo?  (hfteroklitos)  =  otherwise 
(th.it  ia  irregularly),  inflected  :  rrepo?  (ketervs) 
=?  ditlerent,  other,  and  xMyut  (klino)  —  to 
briid.  to  inilect.] 

A.  As  stibntantive  : 

I.  Lit.  t&  GrnTT*. .  A  word  which  deviates 
frfim  the  regular  or  ordinary  forms  of  inflec- 
tion in  declension  or  conjugation;  a  word 
wliich  is  irregularly  or  anomalously  inflected. 

*  11.  Figuratively: 

1.  A  person  or  thing  deviating  from  the 
ordinary  or  common  rule  or  forms. 

'■There  are  strange  heteroclite$  in  religion  DOir-«- 
dftj  3."— //oicc//.  i)k.  iv..  k-U  :ij. 

2.  Anything  incomplete,  or  imperfect  in 
any  \\ay. 

"  Indexes  for  the  most  part  are  heteroctltes.  T  niean. 
eltlier  rednndfiiit  iu  what.U  iteedless.  or  defective  lu 
»  h.it  U  needful."— /"uHer;  WarthUsi  Jfor/olk. 

*  B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  AGram. :  Deviating  from  the  regular 
or  ordinary  form  of  inflection  ;  irregularly  in- 
flected. 

"The  heteroclite  nouna  of  tbe  Latin  nhould  not  be 
toiiclied  Id  the  fii-9t  learning  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
tongue-"— K'aKs. 

2.  Fig. :  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  rule 
or  way ;  anomalous. 

"One  of  those  heti'rncUte  animals  who  finds  his 
pliice  ftnywhere."— ICa^jUOiJ,  Anecdotes  qf  PaintUig, 
to).  It.,  cL  ill. 

*  liet-er-o-clJt'-ic,  •het-cr-6-clif -ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  At(crocii/(e); -ic,-ic(t^)  Deviating  from 
tlie  ordinary  or  common  rule  ;  anomalous, 

"Bins  heterocUti<:<iI,KnA  ench  as  want  either  name 
or]>rficedeut."— £rowna:  Vulgar  Errouri  bk.  vii..  ch. 
xix. 

*  het-er-oc'-Ut-otis,  o.  [Lat.  heterocUtus.'] 
The  same  as  Heteroclitic  (q.v.). 

het-er-o-co-ma,  s,    [Pief.  hctero-,  and  Gr. 

Ko/AT)  (konie)  —  hair.] 

IioL :  The  typical  genua  of  the  sub-tribe 
Heterocomeffi  (q.v.), 

het-er-a-c6'-mS-80,  s.  ph  [Mod.  Lat  hctero- 
co>H{a);  Lat,  feuL  pi.  adj.  sulT.  •etp.] 

Hot. :  A  Bub-tribe  of  composites.  Tribe 
Vi-nioniaceae. 

het-ero-dao'-tyl.  het-er-o-dac'-tyle,  a. 

[Pref.  h€tero~f  and  Gr.  6axrvAo$  {daktulos)  =.  a 

UiigtT.] 

Zool. :  Having  t^.e  toes  different  in  number 
or  ill  form  on  the  lore  and  hind  leys. 


het  -cr-O-don,  .t.  (Pref.  hetcro-,  and  Or.  oSoOs 
{oilous),  genit.  oSofTo?  (otOifitos)  —  a  tootli.] 

ZiioL:  A  gen n a  of  colubrine  snakes,  found 
in  America.  When  irritiited  they  raise  the 
head  in  a  threateinng  manner,  dilating  tlie 
back  of  it  and  tlie  neck,  but  are  hanuletis. 

hct'-or-o-donts,  s.  pi.    [UirrKRonoN.] 
Zoul. :  The  same  as  DiPiivoDOWTa  (q.v.). 

hct'-or-o-dox,  a.  &  S.  [Or.  erepoi  (hetcros)  = 
dillluent,  other,  and  66^a  (duxa)  =■  an  opinion.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

\.  Contrary  to  received  or  establiahwl  doc- 
trines, prineiples,  or  standard-s  ;  not  orthodox  ; 
heretical. 

"Partiality  may  be  observed  Insoine  to  vnlgar.  In 
othtFB  to  Itcterod^'X  ienetn." —Locke. 

2.  Holding  opinions  op  ilortrines  contrary 
to  those  received  or  established ;  not  orthodox 
in  opinions. 

"  If  he  waa  haterodox  in  doctrine,  those  stem  Judgea 
would  not  fail  to  deti^ct  and  to  dei>080  him." — JUiivtii- 
lay  :  Uist,  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  B.  As  suhst.:  A  peculiar  opinion  or  doc- 
trine ;  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  that 
generally  received  or  established. 

"  It  was  reasoned  whethee  thiit  last  heterodox  should 
be  retniued."— Utiles:  Jienuivts;  Ualainqual't  Lett, 
Jrom  Sgnod  of  Oort. 

*  het'-er-o-dox-ly,  adv.  [Eng,  heterodnx; 
-ly.]    In  a  heterodox  manner. 

*  het'-er-o-dox-ness,  s.  [Eng.  heterodox; 
•ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  heterodox  ; 
heterodoxy. 

het'-er-o-dox-y,    *  het-er-o-dox-ie,    s. 

[^\y^.  heterodox ;  -y.]  An  opuiiou  or  doctrine 
o]ii)ose<l  to  or  at  variance  with  those  estab- 
lished or  generally  received ;  an  opinion  or 
doctrine  which  is  not  orthodox. 

"  Another  hefernrlnxi/  of  his.  concerning  the  resur- 
TecinMi.^—Citdw?r(h:  jnUllcctwU  Hystent.  p.  i9. 

het-er-od'-ro-mous,  «.  [Pref.  hetcro-,  and 
Gr.  5po/j.os  (dro7nos)  =  a  running,  a  course.] 

Sot. :  A  term  r.pplied  when  the  spirals  in 
the  development  of  the  stem  and  brandies 
tuni  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  the  Liqiii- 
dambar  Styracijtua. 

het'-er-oe-9i^m,  s.  [Pref.  hctero-^  and  Gr. 
oiVoo-jLio?  (uikosmos)  =  jieopling,  colonization  ; 
oi«os  {oikos)  =  a  house.  J 

Bot. :  Different  stages  of  development  in 
species.  Used  specially  of  fungals.  (Rossitcr.) 

het-er-og'-a-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr. 
ydfxo^    (gavios)  =  marriage,    and    Eng,    sutf, 

'OUS.] 

Bot.  :  Having  in  a  capitulum  or  head  the 
florets  of  the  ray  either  neuter  or  female,  while 
those  of  the  disc  are  male. 

het-er-og'-a-m}?,  s.    [Heterooamous.] 

Bot. :  Tlie  fertilization  of  a  stigma  by  pollen 
derived  from  some  other  flower. 

"These  circuitous  method.'i  of  fertilization  may  be 
called /uicrojamj/ or  crookadfeiLili^aitiou."— A  itruipr*; 
Dotany  (187^J.  p.  4li 

het-er-o-gan-gU-a'-ta,s.pI.  [Pref  Tietero-y 
and  neut.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat.  gangikitus  = 
having  ganglia  ;  Gr.  ydyy^iov  (gangglio)i)  =s  a 
tumour  near  a  tendon.] 

ZooL  :  A  name  proposed  by  Prof.  Owen  for 
the  sub-kingdom  MoUusca,  from  tlieir  having 
the  nervous  system  heterogangUate  (q.v.). 
(Owen:  Invert.  Animals  (Ibi'J),  p.  13.) 

het-er-o-gau'-gli-ate,  a,    [Hkterooam- 

GLIAT.\.] 

ZooL :  Having  the  nervous  system  composed 
of  scattered  and  unsymnietrical  ganglia.  Ex- 
ample, the  MoUusca.  (Owen :  Invert.  Anivmls 
(1S43),  p.  263.) 

*  het'~er-6-gene,  a.  [Gr.  ercpo?  (lieteros)  = 
other,  dirterent,  and  yeVos  (genos)  =  kind,  kin.] 
The  same  as  HETERonENEoiis  (q.v.). 

"An  old  French  hood 
And  other  pieces  het'-rogeii-i  eiiongh." 

li<:n  Jonmu:  New  Inn,  II,  L 

*  het-er-o-gen'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.  Tieterogene 
(q.v.);  -al.  TliesanieabHETEUOGEN'Eocs(q.v.). 

"As  uiucli  in  hcteriyieneal  parts  oa  homogeueal."— 
Digby  :  Of  SodU's.  ch.  xiv. 

•het-er-o-gon'-e-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hetcro- 
finenl ;  -ness.]  The'  quality  or  state  of  being 
heterogeneal ;  heterogeneity. 

*het-er-6-ge-ne'-i[t-y,  s.  [Eng.  fce(erof;cn(c); 

-ity.] 


\,  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hetero^ 
neuus ;  opposition,  contrariety,  or  disaimdi- 
tnde  of  nature  or  qualities. 

"A  Ji^'i-rogeneltg  ot  ttie  coiui>oneDt  i«rt«."— /(ojl* : 

ifork4.  Hi.  2^10. 

2.  An  opposite,  contran*.  or  diasimilar  i>art. 

'■  TIk-  winii-  wood,  dl  till.-,!  Into  a  ri-tort.  doe* yield 
fjir  uttiur  hetcrogeneUiei."—IS'iyl<:. 

het-er-d-ge'-ne-ou8»a.    [Gr.  erepoyn^c 

(lictcTogaiEs)  —  ot  another  kind;  pref.  lieleTO-, 
and  yeVos  (ncnos)  =  rae**.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Differing  in  kind  ;  mixed ; 
various. 

"  To  select  from  the  vaat  and  Keferogeneout  inua 
smh  papers  as  ImuR-diat^rly  bear  on  bis  own  r^ 
BKirclies." — J.  S.  Brewer:  EnglUh  StudUi,  p.  12. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  Having  more  than  one  nature  of 
substance.     (Harvey.) 

2.  Math. :  A  polynomial  is  heterogeneous 
wlii'u  all  its  terms  have  not  the  same  number 
of  literal  factors  :  thus,  u^  -f  2b(^~y  ia  a  hete- 
rogeneous expression. 

he-tcr-6-ge'-ne-ous-iy,  adv.  [Eng.*Ae(CTW 
gcneous ;  -ly.]    In  a  litteiugeneous  manner. 

"  The  rooina  are  vtry  tuti^ogcnrmislg  tiled."— John- 
ton:  Jauriici/  to  the  Wctlcrn  hlntidt. 

he-ter-o-ge'-ne-ous-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  "hetero- 
geneous ;  -net-s.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
heterogeneous ;  ]ieterogeneity. 

"  Dissimilitude  of  style,  and  keterfipeiteou$neu  of 
sentinjeiita  may  sultlcieutly  show  tliat  a  wurk  does 
nut  rcaliy  belong  tu  tho  rt-puted  autiior."— ./oAnion.* 
OciieraZ  Observations  on  Shtikeapeare's  PUtgs. 

he-ter-o-gen'-e-sis,  het-er-og'-^n-j^,  ». 

[Or.  eVfpos  (hcteros)  ~  one  of  two,  and  yi.vf(Tt.% 
(•jtncsis)  =  origin,  birth,  generation.] 

t  \,  Wliat  was  formerly  calletl  spontaneous 
generation,  now  termed  abiogenesis  (q.v.). 

2.  Herbert  Spencer's  name  for  what  Owen 
calls  metagenesis  (q.v.).  [Alternation  or 
Genebattons.] 

3.  Professor  Huxley  would  confine  the  use 
of  the  term  heterogenesia  to  tliat  kind  of 
generation  in  whicli  the  offspring  is  altogether 
and  permanently  unlike  the  parent.  Profes- 
sor Milne  Edwards  has  therefore  called  this 
latter  xenogenesis  (q.v.X  (Brit.  Assoc.  Uep, 
(1670),  p.  Ixxvii.) 

liet-er-6-ge-net'-ic,  a.     [Pret.  Jictero-t  and 

Eng.  genetic  (q.v.),] 

Biol. :  Of  or  pertainiug  to  heterogenesia ; 
heteiogeneous. 

he-ter-og'-en-ist,  s.  \T.T\^.hetcrngai  (tsU); 
'ist.\  A  believer  in,  or  defender  of,  Heten^ 
genesis  (qv.). 

he-ter-og'-en-y,  s.    [Heterogenesis.] 

het-er-o-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  Jieterograpk(y); 
-ic]     Uf  or  pertainiug  to  heterogiaphy(»i.v.)L 

het-er-og'-ra-pliy,  $.  [Or.  erepo^  (hetcros) 
~  other,  dittVrent,  and  ypd<})to  (grapho)  =  to 
write.]  A  method  of  spelling  in  which  the 
same  letters  have  dift'erent  powers  in  ditferent 
words,  as  g  in  go  and  gin, 

het-er-og'-yn-a,  s.pl.  [Pref.  Tietero-,  and 
Gr.  yni-ij  (gune)  ==  a  woman.] 

Entom. :  A  subtribe  of  Hymenoptera  in 
■which  the  neuters  and  females  are  wingless. 
The  anteuuce  are  bent,  the  tongue  small, 
rounded,  and  vaulted,  or  spoonlike.  It  con- 
tains the  Formicidae  (Ants). 

het-er-6id'-e-OU8,  a.    [Pref.  heiero-,  and  Gr. 

€l5os  (i'idos)  =  form.] 
Bot. :  Diversified  in  form.    (Treas.  of  Bot.) 

het-er-ol'-o-gous,  a.  [Gr.  eTepos(ftcr«ros)  = 
other,  ditferent,  and  Ai'tyos  (logos)  =  propor- 
tion.] Consisting  of  different  elements,  or  of 
tlie  same  elements  combined  in  difterent  pro- 
I)ortious;  diffei^nt;  the  opposite  to  homolo- 
gous (q.v.> 

het-er-om'-er-a,  5.  pi.  (Pref.  hetero-,  and  Qr. 
M»JPos  (Ticros)  ~  the  upjter  part  of  the  thigh.] 

Entom. :  A  section  of  Coleoptera  (Beetles), 
having  five  articulations  iu  the  fii-st  fourtarsi, 
and  four  in  the  otlier  two.  Mr.  Westwood 
dividetl  tliem  into  tlie  Trachelia,  possessing  a 
distinct  neek,  and  the  Atrachelia,  in  which 
the  head  is  enclosed  in  the  tliorax  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  eyes.  Latreille,  who  founded  this 
section,  divided  it  into  the  subsections  Mela- 
soma,  Taxicomes,  titeuel}!!^  and  Trachelides 

(q.v.). 


b$il,  b6^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  chin,  bengh;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing* 
Htian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  •  sion  —  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  ~  zhfin.      -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  i:.>^  =  b^L  d^L 
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het-er-oni'-er-aii,  s.    (IIkikkomera.] 

Entnm. :  A  liceile  belonging  to  the  section 
hettrciiiera  (q-V.). 

liet-er-6m'-er-it€,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  Gr. 
fifpoi;  {meros)=&  juiit,  and  suff.  -ite  (Mill.) 
(q  V.).] 

Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Vcsnvianitfi,  occurring 
in  Biiiall  green  prisms  in  llie  Ural  Mountains. 

het-cr-6m'-er-ous  (I),  a.    [Mod.  L&t  hetero- 

im-iia);  Kli;^.  sutT.  -ous.] 

Ei'tnm.  :  Uf  or  belonging  to  the  Heteromera 
Ol-v.). 

het-er-om'-er-oiia  (2).  a.  [Pi-ef.  hetero-^  and 
Gr.  ^cpos  {nieros)  =  a  part.] 

1.  But. :  For  def.  si:e  compound. 

2.  Chan.  :  Differing  completely  in  chemical 
composition. 

heteromerous-Uchens,  s.  pi. 

Hot. :  Liclien-s  in  which  the  same  filaments 
80  ramify  as  to  constitute  two  distinct  layers 
of  tii»ue,  a  compai-atively  thin,  usually  trans- 
parent, but  close  outer  layer  or  cortex,  and 
an  inner,  loose,  hyphal  layer  called  the  me- 
dulla, enclosed  by  the  former.  Called  also 
Btratitlcd  lif:liens.     (ThoDie.) 

het-er-o-morph'-ic,  het-er-o-morph'- 
OUS,  rt.  [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  ^opi^)?)  (wiorpW)  = 
form,  and  Eng.  snff.  -ic,  -ousi.\ 

1.  Sci£)ice :  Having  two  or  more  different 
forms  ;  uf  an  irregular  or  unusual  form. 

2.  P'ot. :  Presenting  the  phenomena  of  het- 
eromorphism  (q.v.). 

3.  Eiitom. :  A  term  used  of  the  larvae  of  those 
Insects  (really  the  whole  tif  tlie  class)  which 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  imago.    \Owen). 

bet  -  er  -  6  -  morph'  -  i^m,  het  -  er  -  o  - 
morph'-y.  s.  (Pref.  hetero-;  Gr.  ^op^jj 
(nu>rj*/je)  =  fomi,  and  Eng.,  kv..  suff.  -ism,.] 

1.  Boi. :  A  term  used  of  different  forms  of 
plants  which  differ  from  each  other  only  in 
the  relative  length  of  their  stamens  and  pistils. 
Tlius  there  are  dimorphic  and  trimorphic 
forms  of  Primula.     [Dimorphism.] 

2.  Crystallog. :  Crystallization  in  different 
forms,  though  in  the  several  cases  there  is  an 
equal  nuuiber  of  atoms  similarly  arranged. 

hef-er-o-morph-ite,  s.    [Pref.  hetero-;  Gr. 
tiop4>'^  (vwrphc)  —  furui,  and  Eng.,   &c.  suff. 
-i(f(A/m.)(q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Jamesonite  (q.v.). 

het-er-6-inorph'-ous,a.  [Heteromorphic] 

het-er-6-morph'-y,  s.    [Heteromorphism.] 

het'-er-o-mys,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr.  jnOs 
(mils)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  rodents,  proposed  by 
Desmarest.  It  is  of  the  family  Saccouiyiua  or 
SaccomyidEB.  Only  one  species  is  known, 
Heteroviiis  anomalus,  the  spiny-pouched  rat  of 
Trinidad. 

het-er-o-ne'-me-se,  het-er-o-ne'-me-a, 

s.  ?»/.  (PK'f.  hctcTo-,  and  Gr.  ni)M.a  {ninia)  = 
that  whiih  is  spun,  yarn,  thread.  So  named 
from  their  mure  complicated  germinatiou  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  thallogeus.] 

Bot. :  A  name  given  liy  Fries  to  the  higher 
crj'Ptogamic  plants,  now  classed  as  acrogcus 
fndistiuction  from  thallogens. 

het-er-o-ne'-me-ous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hett- 
Tonevie{a');  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bui.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  HeteronemeEE. 
Used  by  Bartliug  specially  of  mosses. 

het-er-on'-y-mous,  a.  [Gr.  Irepos  (heteros)  = 
other,  ditlV-rent ;  ovofia  (onoma)  =  a  name,  and 
Eng.  adj.  suff.  -otts.]    Having  a  different  name. 

het-er-o-ou'-si-an,  a.  &  s.    [Gr.  erfpo?  (he- 

t^roi)  =  other,  iitlereut,  audouo-ta  (fiusia)  =  es- 
Beiice.) 

Theology  £  Church  History.  : 

A.  A&adj.:  Having  a  different  nature  or 
essence. 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  An  Arian  sect,  TVliich 
held  thnt  the  Son  was  of  a  didereat  essence 
from  the  Father,     [aetians.] 

liet-er-6-ou-|x-ous,  a.  [Heteroottsian.) 
The  same  as  Ultkroousian,  a. 

het-er-o-p&p'-pe-ro,  s.pl.  [Mod.  XM.  he- 
ter&pa}'})(iui) ;  Lat.  fem.  ]il.  adj.  suff.  -ea*.] 


Bot.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe 
Aatcroideie. 

het-er-o-pip'-pus,    ».      [Pref.  hetero-,  and 

Gr.  Trainro?  {jiappus)  =  dowu.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Heternpappeie. 

het-er-6-path'-Xo,  a.  [Gr.  heteropatKv) ; 
-ic,]    Tlie  same  as  Allopathic  (q.v.). 

lie-ter-6p'-a-tll^,  «•  [Gr.  irepOTraOfia  (he- 
tero/latheia)  '—  sullering  in  anuther  place ; 
counter-irritation.]  The  opposite  of  hoinceo- 
puthy ;  allopathy  (q.v.). 

hot-er-oph'-a-gi,  b.  pi.    [Pref.  hetero-^  and 

Gr.  (ftayeiv  (pllagei)i)  =  to  eat.) 

Ornith.  :  A  name  applied  to  a  section  or 
subclass  of  birds  of  which  the  young,  wldrh 
leave  the  egg  blind,  without  feathers,  and  ho 
heljiless  that  they  re<iuire  to  be  fed  and  tended 
by  their  parents  for  some  time. 

t  liet'-er-o-phyl,  s.    (IIeterophvlli.] 
ZooL  :  One  of  the  Heterophylli  (q.v.). 

hSt-er-6ph'-yl-li,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-^  and 
Gr.  fl>uAAoi'  (phidion)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool.  :  A  subsection  of  Ammonites,  one  of 
those  with  the  baud  round  aud  convex. 

liet-er-oph'-Jl-lous  (or  het-er-o-phyl'- 

loU8)»  a.     [Eng.  hetcrophyll{y) ;  -ous.] 

Bot.:  Having  leaves  of  different  fonu  on 
the  same  plant. 

het-er-oph'-yl-liis,  s.    [Heterophtll.] 

het-er-6ph'-yl-l^,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 
^AAoc  {phullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot.:  Variation  in  the  external  form  of 
leaves. 

het'-cr-o-pod,  s.    [Heteropoda.) 
Zool. :  One  of  the  Heteropoda  (q.v.). 

het-er-op'-o-da,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  TroSoi,  (;)oc/a),  pL  of  jfous  (^us),  genit  wofios 
(podos)  —  a  foot.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  group  of  branchial  gasteropoda, 
in  which  the  pro])odium  is  turned  into  a 
laterally  compressed  lin,  while  tlie  epipodia 
are  absent — i.e.,  in  which  the  foot  issoniuditied 
as  to  form  a  swimming  organ.  (Huxley,  Sec.) 
The  Heteropoda  are  the  same  as  Nucleobran- 
chiata  (q.v.)  of  De  Blainville,  and  S.  O.  Wood- 
ward prefers  the  latter  name.  They  art  deli- 
cate and  transparent  animals,  some  only  with 
shells.  They  swim  at  the  surface  of  the  sea 
instead  of  creej'ing  at  the  bottom.  Families 
Firolidae  and  Atlantidte. 

2.  Palceont.  :  The  heteropoda  came  into 
being  not  later  than  the  Lower  tiilurian. 

bet-er-dp'-o-doiis, a.  [Mod.  Lat  ketero- 
pod(a);  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Zool. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Heteropoda 
(q-v.). 
liet-er-6p'-ter,  s,    [Heteroptera.] 
Eiilom.  :  One  of  the  heteroptera  (q.v.)i 

het-er-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  iTTcpa.,  pi.  of  TTTepov  {pteron)  =  a  wing.] 

Entom. :  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  or 
Rhynoota.  Tlie  anterior  wings  constitute 
hen'ielytra,  being  chitonous  towai-ds  the  base, 
and  niembranous  towards  the  apex.  The 
rostrum  spring's  from  the  front  of  the  head  ; 
the  inner  margins  of  the  wing  are  straight  or 
depressed ;  the  antennse  moderate  in  size, 
with  the  joints  few  and  large.  Stephens  makes 
them  an  order.  Tribes  or  groups  two— Hydro- 
corizae  (Water-bugs),  and  Geocorizae  (Land- 
bugs). 

*  het-er-Op'-tlCS,  «.  pi     [Gr.  ercoo?  Qteteros) 

=  other,  differeat^  and  Eng.  optics  (q.v.).J 
False  optics. 

het-er-o-rhi'-zal,  a.  [Pref.  hetero- ;  Gr. 
ptt,a  (rhiza)  =  a  root,  and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -oZ.] 

Bot.  (Of  roots) :  Ha\nng  the  rnnt  and  the 
Btem  markedly  different,  as  in  ferns,  eqiiise- 
tac^ce.  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  lycopo- 
diaceie. 

•  het-er-6sc'-i-an  (sc  as  sh%  a.  &  s.    [Lat. 

heteroscii,  s.  \i\.  ==  heteroscians  ,  Gr.  cTepdcrxtos 
(heterosldos),  adj.,  from  pref.  hetero-,  aud  Gr. 
VKid  (skia)  =  a  shadow. J 

A.  ^5  adjective : 

Astron.  <&  Geog.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  two 


parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  bo  situated  with 
regard  to  each  other  that  the  shadows  of  two 
]>t:rs()nH,  the  one  in  the  oue  jjlace  aud  the  other 
iu  the  other,  will  fall  in  different  ilirecttons. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Astron.  &  Geog.:  Persons  Ifvfnc  In  such 
p-irts  of  the  earth  as  to  make  their  shadows 
tall  different  ways.  They  must  obviously 
ftxist,  some  in  the  northern,  and  others  iu  ttiQ 
Buutlieru  hemisphere, 

het-er-o'-sia,  s.  [Gr.  «Tfpo«  (iLeteros)  =  an- 
other, different.] 

lihet. :  A  figure  of  speech  by  whirrh  one  form 
of  an  inflectional  part  of  fipeech,  as  of  a  noun, 
verb,  or  pronoun,  is  used  for  another. 

het'- er-O- site,  s.  [Gr.  Vrepos  (heteros)  = 
other,  different ;  suff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.),] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Triphylite.  (Dana.) 
The  Brithh  Museum  Catatogue  makes  it  a 
distinct  8pe<:ie8. 

het-er-ds'-por-ous,  a.  [Pret  hetero- ;  Gr. 
(TTTopo;  (sporui)  =  a  seed,  ...  a  sjwre,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Bot. :  Having  spores  of  different  series.  (Se» 
the  comi'ound.) 

heterosporous  vascular  crypto- 
gams, .^.  j'l. 

Bot. :  A  series  of  vascular  cryptogams  which 
pruduce  two  kinds  of  spores,  macrospores,  or 
larger,  and  microspores,  or  smaller  spores. 
They  are  Filices  (Ferns),  Equisetaceae,  Ophio- 
glossaceffi,  Rhizocarpese,  aud  Lycopodiacese. 
(Th'jmi.) 

I  het'-er-o-stro-phe,  ».  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  <TTpo4>r}  (strophe)  =  a  turning.] 

Zool.  :  The  reversal  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  spire  of  a  shell  turns.     [Kinistral.] 

het'-er-o-Styled,  a.    [Pret  hetero-,  and  Eng. 

styled.}     ltiT\Lr.(Bot.).] 

Bot. :  Exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of  het- 
erostylism  (q.v.).     (Darvxin.) 

bet-er-o-styl'-i^m,  s.  [Pref.  hetero- ;  Gr. 
o-TuAos  {stulos)  =  a  jtillar,  (Mod.  Bot.)  a  style, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ism.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  different  flowers  of 
the  same  species  have  stamens  and  styles 
diere  used  for  }>istils)  of  diflerent  lengths. 
Exam]iles,  Linum  peretine  and  Pulmonaria 
officinalis,  plants  of  which  there  are  two 
forms,  the  long  styled  and  the  short  styled. 
[Dimorphism.] 

het'-er-o-tax-y",  s.     [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Gr. 

Tttfi?  {taxis)  =  arrangement.] 

Bot. :  Deviation  of  organs  from  their  ordin- 
arj'  arrangement  or  position. 

het-er-o-tha-lam'-e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat. 
heterothalam(us) ;  Lat.  fern.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -foe.] 
Bot,  :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  As- 
teroideae. 

het-er-6-thal'-a-mus,s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and 
Gr.  0aAa/j.os  {thaHimos)  —  an  inner  chamber.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-tril>e 
Heteruthalaineae. 

liet-er-o-the'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  hetero-,  and  Lat 
Iheca  ~  Gr.  e»j»o)  \theke)  =  a  hull,  a  covering, 
au  envelope.] 

Bot. :  The  tj-pical  genus  of  the  sub-tribe 
Heterothecege  (q.v.). 

liet-er-d-the'-9e-se,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  hetero' 
t}iec(a):  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  composites,  tribe  Aste 
roide^ 

het-er-ot'-o-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hetero- ;  Gr. 
TO^T  (tome)  =  a  cuttin-,  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Min. :  Havinga  different  cleavage  from  that 
normal  to  tiie  species. 

het-er-ot'-ro-pal,  het-er-ot'-ro-pous,  a. 

[Pref.  hetero-,  aud'Gr.  Tpomj  (trope)  =  a  turn,  ■ 
tiu-ning.] 

Bot.  (Of  an  embryo):  Lying  parallel  with 
the  hiluni.  having  tlae  mdicle  i»)intiiig  neither 
to  the  apex  nor  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  but 
lying  across  it. 

*  het-er-6a'  si-^n,  a.  4  &     [HETEfioousiAN.J 

*  het-er-ou'-fii-oiis,  a.    [Heteroousiou8,J 

*  he'-then-esse,  s.    [Heathenkess.] 


I&te,  lat.  f&re.  amidst,  what,  f&ll,  fottaer;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  poU 
or,  wore.  wqU,  work,  whd,  sdn ;  mute,  ofil>,  cure,  ^nlte.  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian.   »,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  Kw. 
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•  heth-lngt  *•  [A.S.]  Shame,  mockery,  con- 
tempt. 

■'  Now  are  v»  diiven  til  hething  and  til  Bconie." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  A.\m. 

Het'-man,  s.  [Pol.;  cf.  Ger.  hanvtwi  — 
bendiiian.]  Tlie  title  of  the  head  or  Gfricral  cif 
the  Cossacks.  It  was  abolislied  aiiumgst  tlie 
Cossacks  of  tlie  Ukiaine  by  Catherine  of 
Russia,  I'ut  still  survives  among  the  Coss;icka 
of  the  Don.  The  title  of  Chief  Hetman  is  now 
held  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Russia. 

"  The  Ukmiiie'H  netman,  calm  aud  liold." 

liyron:  Miueppa,  UL 

llOUCh'-er-a  (OU  as  ol),  s.  [Named  after  John 
Henry  de  lieiichLT,  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Wittenberg,  and  a  botanical  author.] 

Bot.:  A  genua  of  Saxifragacese.  Heuchera 
americana  is  the  atum-root  of  America ;  it  is 
powerfully  astringent. 

heugh  (gk  guttural),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  pro- 
bably connected  with  high.] 

1.  A  precipice  ;  a  steep,  perpendicular  rock. 

"  Fmiii  tlie  ton  of  a  heugh  or  broken  bank  [he]  en- 
Joyed  the  ai'tuo.'  —Scott :  Ouy  Mannering,  cli.  xxvl 

2.  A  coal-mine ;  a  pit. 
heuk  (1),  5.    [Hook,  s.] 


hug^A  coat.]    An  outer 


''heuk(2).  s.  [Wei, 
garment  or  mantle 
worn  by  women  in 
the  fourteenth 
century,  and  after- 
wards adopted  by 
men.    {FairhoU.) 

tieu'-lan-dlte,  s. 

(Named  after  II. 
Heuland,  an  Eng- 
lish mineralogist.  ] 
Min. :  A  mono- 
clinic,  transparent 
or  translucent 
brittle  mineral,  of 
pearly  lustre,  and 
white,  red,  gray, 
or  brown  colour ; 
its  hardness,  3-5 
to  4;  sp.  gr.  2-2. 
Compos.  :    silica,  heuk. 

68  20     to     69-tJ4  ; 

alumina,  15-14  to  17-92;  lime,  5-88  to  7-65; 
soda,  0  to  1'16;  potassa,  0  to  2'35 ;  water, 
14'33  to  17-48.  Occurs  chiefly  in  amygdaloid, 
though  occasionally  on  gneiss,  &c.  Found  in 
Scotland,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  in  the  Kilpa- 
trick  Hills,  and  at  Campsie ;  in  India  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  &c.    (Dana.) 

heart,  s.    [Hdrt.] 

*lieve,  v.t.  &.  i.    [Heave.] 

he'-ve-a,  s.  [From  keve,  the  native  name  of 
these  trees  in  the  northern  parts  of  South 
America.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacew,  tnhe 
Crotonese.  It  is  sometimes  made  a  synonym 
of  Siphonia.  The  species  furnish  the  Para 
Rubber,  the  best  kind  of  caoutchouc. 

•  hev-ed,  s.    [Head.] 

*  heven,  s.    [Heaven.] 

hew  (ew  as  u), "  hewe,  *  hew-en,  v.  t.  [ A.S. 
hedwa)i ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoiiwen ;  Dan.  hvgge  ; 
Sw.  hngga  ;  Icel.  hoggva;  Ger.  heuen ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  ho7iwan ;  Russ.  kovate ;  Lat.  cttdo  =  to 
Btrike,  to  pound.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  To  cut  by  l)Iows  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  t«  cut  or  fell  with  an  axe. 

"  Well  cou4e  lie  hitoeii  wood  and  water  bere." 

Cfiauce^:  C.  T.,  1,424. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  with  an  axe  or  similar 
instrument. 

"Solomon  tulde  out  foure  score  tlioua^ind  men  to 
hewe  stones  iu  tbe  uiouutaius."— Qetteoa  Bible  Hb6l), 
S  Chron.  iL  3. 

3.  To  form  or  shape  by  labour  or  continued 
effort. 

*'  This  river  .  .  ,  haa  a  long  valley  that  seems  hcvm 
out  ou  pui'iKjaeto  give  ltaw;itei3npiiasage."— ./(ckifuton.' 
Jtalif. 

4.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  hack  ;  to  chop 

"Him  in  a  hundred  parta  Aatoli»ho  he\o»." 

Boole :  Orlando  Furioto,  XT. 
*II.  Figuratively: 
1.  To  cut  down  ;  to  destroy. 
** Bewd  down,  with  «u  unsuspected  swonl. 
pRme,  peace.  Rnd  hope — anii  all  the  Iwtter  life. 

Byron  :  On  Bearing  Lady  Bynm  Wat  fit. 


2.  To  cut  by  force  of  arms  ;  to  force. 

"  Luok  aruuni)  whllo  I  securely  go, 
And  hew  a  pai»atfe  thrifugli  the  sleeiting  foe." 

Dryden:  VirgU ;  .Sneld  It.  iSS. 

3.  To  form  by  labour. 

"  Nor  Is  it  so  p/oper  to  hew  out  rellgloua  reformi^ 
tlona  liy  the  sword.  —King  Cliarlet:  KDum  U<i»Hike. 

*  hew  (ew  as  u)  (l),  .s.  [IIi-.w.  v.]  Destruc- 
tion by  hewing  or  cutting  down  ;  a  hacking. 

■•  Of  whom  ho  makes  such  hauocku  and  Buch  htto." 

SfMinacr;  F.  V..  VI.  vill.  49. 

hew-hole,  s,  A  popular  name  for  the 
Green  Woodpecker,  Picus  viridis. 

*  hew  (ew  as  u)  (2),  s.    [Hue.] 

1.  Hue ;  colour. 

2.  Shape,  appearance. 

"Whose  semblance  she  did  carrie  under  feigned  hew." 
SpvTuer :  F.  V.,  I.  1.  4fl. 

hew'-er  (ew  as  u),  s.  [Eng.  hew,  v. ;  -er.] 
One  who  hews. 

"And  Joslma  made  them  that  day  hetoers  of  wood 
and  dr.iwei-s  I'f  water  for  the  coiigregatlun,  and  for  the 
altar  of  the  Lord."— ^osftmx  Ix.  27. 

hewn  (ew  as  u),  jpa.  par.  or  a.     [Hew,  v.] 

hex-gi-cap'-su-lar,  a.      IGv.^  {kex)  =  s\%, 
and  Eng.  capsukir  i(\.\ .).'\ 
Bot.  :  Having  six  capsules. 

hex'-a-chord,  s.    [Gr.    ef  (hex)  =  six,  and 

XopSf)  (ckoriU)  =  a  chord.] 

Mus. :  An  interval  of  four  tones  and  a  semi- 
tone ;  a  scale  of  six  notes. 

hex-ai-co-rdl'-la.  s.  [Gr.  *f  (hex)  =  six, 
and  Lat.,  &c.  corolla  (q.v.).  So  named  because 
in  most  cases  the  septa  are  arranged  in  six 
systems.] 

ZooL. :  A  name  for  the  Zoantliaria  Sclero- 
derviata(q.v.),  containing  the  reef-bearing  and 
other  corals. 

hex-^c-ti-nel'-la,  s.  [Gr.  tf  (hex)  =  six, 
and  dimin.  of  Gr.'aicTis  (uktis),  genit.  aKrivo^ 
(aktinos)  =  a  ray.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hexactineilidse  (q.v.). 

hex-ac-ti-ner-lid,  a.  &  s.  [Hexactinella.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Having  six  rigid  spicules  ;  of 
or  belonging  to  the  Hexactinellids,  or  any 
species  of  the  family. 

"At  the  present  day  we  find  an  abundance  of  hexac- 
thi€tlid»pougea."~Jftcholson.-  Falwont..  i.  147. 

B.  Assiibst. :  A  sponge  of  the  family  Hex- 
actineilidse (q.v.). 

"In  the  Cretaceous  depo^iits.  and  eajteclally  iu  the 
Chalk  itself,  the  HextctineUid*  are  very  largely  aud 
abundautly  represented." — !ficholton  :  Patwont.,  L  146. 

hex-S.c-ti-ner-li-daB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hexactin€ll(a) :  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ides.] 

1,  Zool.  :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges  in 
which  the  skeleton  is  composed  of  six  rayed 
spicules,  generally  large  and,  as  a  rule,  becom- 
ing ultimately  soldered  tngether.  The  rays 
of  the  spicules  are  nearly  always  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  species  are  found 
at  great  depths  in  the  ocean, 

2.  Pal(eo}it.  :  The  family  began  as  early  as 
the  Silurian  times.  They  abound  in  the  Upjier 
Jurassic  and  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  but  are 
rarer  in  other  formations,  Wliere  hexaclinellid 
fossils  are  found,  they  jirobably  indicate  that 
the  stratum  enclosing  them  was  deposited  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  [1]. 

hex-a-dS-c'-t^l-oiis,  a,  [Or.  €$aSa.Krv\oi 
(hexotla^ktulos),  from  ti(hex)=  six,and£axTvAo? 
(dakhdos)  =  a  finger,  a  toe.]  Having  six  fingers 
or  toes. 

hex'-ade,  s.  [Gr.  e^a?  (hexas),  genit.  e|a5o5 
(hpxados),  from  e^  (7Kar)=:  six.]  A  series  of  six 
numbers. 

hex'-ad^,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  ef  (hex)  =  six ;  pi.  suff. 
-0^5  (C/i€m.).] 

Cheni. :  Hexatomic  elements  equivalent  to 
sis  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

hex'-a-gon.  5.  [Lat.  hfixagonum,  from  Gr. 
efaywi-os  (hexagonos)  —  six-cornered,  from  If 
(hex)  =  six,  and  ywi-t'a  (gonia)  =  an  angle,  a 
corner,  from  yoi/v  (gonu)=  a  knee  ;  Fr.  hexa- 
goiic.] 

Oeom. :  A  figure  having  six  sides  or  angles  ; 
a  regular  hexagon  is  one  in  which  all  the  sides 
and  angles  are  equal. 

"Bees  make  their  cells  regiilfir  \eMigoru."—Setd: 
On  Ihe  ActiPo  Powert,  ess.  ilL,  ch.  IL 


hOX-dg'-OQ-al,  a.  [Eng.  hexagon:  -at.]  Of 
the  fiM-m  of  a  hexagon;  having  six  sides  or 
angles. 

"With  what  prodigious  Keometrlcal  nulitllltv  do 
these  little  animaiit  work  thelrdu>'|>  hi:xa;furutt  oelu.*— 
Her/uim:  I'hytivo-Theotogy,  bk.  Iv,,  ch.  xllL 

hexagozial-system,  s. 

Crusiali.  <£:  Mm.  :  One  of  the  alx  great 
systems  of  crystallization.  Il  agrees  with  the 
tetragtfiuil  system  in  having  only  the  lateral 
axes  equal,  but  diHei-s  in  liaving  three  equal 
lateral  axes  instead  of  two.  The  vertical  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  latend  one.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  crystals  is  by  sixes  and  twelves. 
The  cluavago  of  biotite,  apatite,  tourmaline, 
c^ilc  spar,  nejiheline,  and,  when  it  can  ba 
cflcc.ted,  quartz,  is  on  the  hexagonal  aystem. 
(Dami  &  ItiUley.) 

hex-dg'-on-al-ly.  adt>-  [Eng.  hexagonal ;  -ly.\ 
In  the  furni  o*f  a  hexagon  ;  like  a  hexagt>n. 

hex-a-g6n-i-«n'-chy-ma,  s.  [Gr.  efayuvof 
{hxAgoiws)  =  six-cornered,  and  fyxvfia  (en- 
chiuiui)  ~  an  infusion;  x^^t^'^  (chcuma)  ^ 
tissue.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  to  cellular  tisane 
which  exhibits  hexagonal  forms  or  sectioiu. 

hex-ig'-on-y,  s.  [Eng.  hexagon ;  -y.]  A 
figure  of  six  sides;  a  hexagon. 

"  I  iviul  in  St.  AinhroRe  of  hezngonien.  or  sex&ng^ultf 
cellars  of  bt:es." — liramhall  ■'  Aguitiit  Uobbei. 

t  hex'-ar-g^^n,  s.    [Hexaqvnia.] 
But.  :  One  of  the  Hexagynia- 

hex-a-gyn'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  !$  (hex)  =  six,  and 
yvuij  (gtnie)  =  .  .  .  that  which  is  feminine,  a 
]iistil.'] 

Bot. :  In  Linnaeus'a  artificial  classification, 
plants  having  six  styles.  He  made  ttiia 
character  of  ordinal  value. 

hex-a-gj^'-i-an,     hex-ag'-yn-^us,     a. 

[Eng.,  &.C.  hexagyn  ;  -ian,  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  styles. 

hex-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  ef  (hex)=  six.  and 
i6pa  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.]  Of  the  figure 
or  fonn  of  a  hexahedron  ;  cubic. 

hex  -  a  -  he' -  dron,  5.  [Hexahedral.]  A 
regulaV  solid  body  having  six  sides  ;  a  cube. 

hex-a-hem'-er-on,  s.  [Gr.  ef  (hex)  =  six, 
and  Tjjuepo  (heviera)  =  a  day.] 

1.  A  term  of  six  days. 

2.  A  hi.stoiy  of  the  six  days*  work  of  crea- 
tion, as  given  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

hex-a-le~pid'-e-ous,   a.      [Gr.  cf  (hex)  = 
six  ;  Aeirt's  (l>^is),  genit.  Aen-tSos  (kpidoB)  =  a 
scale,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  scales. 

hex-axn'-er-al,  hex-Sm'-er-ous,  a.    [Gr. 
ef  (hex)  =  six";   /ne'pos  (meros)  =  a  part,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -al,  -ous.] 
Zool.,  PalfEont.,  £c. :  Consisting  of  six  parts. 

"An  hexameral  arrangement  of  the  sejita  can  ba 
OBually  more  or  leas  clearly  demonatrsted." — Nichal- 
tan :  Pal<BonU,  i.  ISi 

hex-3,zn'-e-ter,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.  hexameter,  heao- 
avutiiis,  from  Gr.  t^a/icroos  (hexavietros)  =  (a) 
of  six  metres  or  feet,  (s.)  an  hexameter,  from 
€$  (hex)  =  six,  and  fjifTpoy  (metron)  =  a  metre 
or  measure.] 

A.  As  s^ibst. :  The  heroic  verse  of  the  Greefca 
and  Romans.  As  its  name  imi)lies,  it  consists 
of  six  feet,  properly  dactyls,  the  last  of  which 
is  shortened  by  one  syllable,  and  so  becomes 
a  trochee  ( —  u),  or,  as  the  final  syllable  is 
long  by  position,  a  spondee  ( ).  The  fol- 
lowing examples  show  the  correct  form  of  the 
hexameter  in  Greek  and  Latin  : — 

avTt?  elTreiTa  ire^,Sov&e  /cviAtVScTol  Aaa?  dlfoiSTJ?. 
Bonier:  Odyssey  xL  598. 

Qnaclrfip^dantS   pa|trem   sSuitu  quatit]    iin- 

gliia    campuni.  rirgit:  ^neid  vUl  596. 

It  was  not  usual,  however,  to  observe  this 
form  stri(-tly,  and  the  first  four  feet  were 
indifferently  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  former 
being  used  to  produce  the  idea  of  rapid,  the 
latter  of  slow  and  laborious  movement. 

nii  inlter  seise  magjna  vS  brachial  tollunt. 

Virgil :  Georgia  Iv.  174. 

The  fifth  foot  should  always  be  a  dactyl,- 
sometimes,  though  mrely.  it  is  replaced  by  a 
s])OTidee,  in  which  ease  the  fourth  foot  must 
be  a  dactyL    Such  a  verse  is  called  a  spondaic 


ttSil,  h6^;  p6ht^  J<^1;  cat,  fell,  chorus,  fhln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-olan.  -tlan  =  shatn.    -tlon,  -sion  -  shun ;  -flon,  -flon  =  Khun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -alous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  he  =  hel.  d^ 
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hexameter.  Very  rarely  imleed  do  we  find  such 
a  line  as 
Aut  le  ves  5crg;as  lenlto  dulcilnt  aiigento. 

VirgU  :  JMeid  vil.  cat 

In  English  hexameters,  accent  takes  the  pluc*- 
of  quantity. 
B.  As  adj. :  Having  six  metrical  feet. 

"SaiiKBordIttle.itobeHmiguutoBtrmii6diiiatriii»enU 
were  composed  in  old  time  of  licxanieter  veraea.'  — /'■ 
llollattd  ;  Plutarch,  p.  1.018. 

hex-am'-e-tral,  a.  [Eng.  hixameter;  -al.] 
The  same  as  liEXAUETRic  (q.v.). 

hex  a-mef-ric,   hex  a-met-ric-al,   a. 

[Klig'.   Iti-xa-nuter ;   -ic :   -ah]    Consisting  of  or 
containing  six  metrical  feet. 

liex-a.m'-e-trist,  .-.  [Eng.  haxivieter;  -{st.} 
One  who  writes  in  aexanieters  ;  one  who  com- 
poses hexameter  verses. 

t  hox-an'-der,  s.    [Hexa.nueia.i 

Hot. :  One  of  the  class  Hexandria  (q.v.X 

hex-an-dri-a,  s.  (Or.  e"f  (Aex)  =  si.x,  and 
ai'»jp  ('"it;-),  genii,  av^poi  (andros)  =  ,  ,  .  that 
whicli  is  male ;  (Mud.  Bot.)  =  a  stamen.] 

Sot. :  The  sixth  class  of  Linnfeus's  artificial 
system.  It  contains  jjlants  having  six  stamens. 
He  divided  it  into  four  orders ;  Jlonogynia, 
Digynia,  Trigynia,  and  Polygynia. 

tex-an'-dri-an,  hex-an'-drous,  o. 

[Mod.  Lat.  hexandr{ia);  Eng.  sutf.  -ian,  -ma.] 
Bot. :  Having  six  stamens. 
hex-an'-drous,  o.    [Hexandrias.] 

tiex'-ane,  .'.  [Gr.  ef  (;iar)  =  six;  suff  -on* 
(6'Acja.)  (q.v.).] 

Chem.:  C^B-ii.  Five  isomeric  hydrocarbons 
can  exist.  (1)  Normal  hexane.  Dipropyl, 
CH3CH2CH2CHo-CH2  CH;,.  It  occ-urs  in 
the  light  oils  obtained  \)y  the  distillation  of 
cannel  coal,  also  in  petroleum.  It  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  normal 
propyl  iodide,  CaHyl,  or  by  the  action  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  secondary  hexyl 
iodide(from  mannite),  and  by  distilling siiberic 
acid  with  baryta,  CgHi404  +  2BaO  =  2BaC03-l- 
C'eHij.  It  boils  at  71°.  (2)  Propyl  dimethyl 
methane,  or  propyl  isnpropyl,  ethyl  isobutyl, 
CH3-CH2-CHvCH<^J^3.     Obtained   by  the 

action  of  sodium  on  a  mixtnre  of  ethyl  iodide 
and  isobutyl  iodide.    It  boila  att;2°.    <3)  Diiso- 

propyl,  cn"'>'^^''^^*CcH.3-  Obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  isopropyl  iodide.  It 
boils  at  68°.  (4)  Trimctliyl  ethyl  methane, 
*'^-'">C<'S5-*'^'.  Obtained  by  the  action 
of  zinc  methyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide.  It 
boils  at  45°.  (5)  Methyl  diethyl  methane, 
CH3CH<^g;;gg'.    Not  yet  obtained. 

hex-an-gu-lar,  a.    [Gr.  fj  (.hex)  =  six,  and 
Eng.  aajnlir'm-v.).]     Having  six  angles  or 
corners. 
"  The  tjase  was  liexangutaT.^— Pennant :  Tour.  p.  21". 

hex-a-part'-ite,  a.    [Gr.  If  (hex)  =  sis,  and 
Lat.'par(il»s=  divided  ;  jiartior=to  divide.) 
Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  vault  divided  by 
its  archins  into  six  parts. 

iex-a-pet-a-loid,  a.    [Gr.  ?f  (?iKt)=six; 
iTjTtiAoi'  (petaton)  =  a  petal,  and  e76os  (eidos) 
=  form,] 
Bot.  :  Having  six  coloured  parts  like  petals. 

(Orate.) 

hSx-a-pef-ar-lous,  a.     [Gr.  ?f  (hex:)  =  six  ; 
irtToAoi'  (pefa'fon.)  =  a  petal,  and  Eng.suff.-0!ia.] 
Hot. :  Having  six  petals. 
kex-aph'-yl-lous,  hex-a-phyr-lous,  n. 

IPref.  hex-;  Gr,  .JivAAoi'  (jjhuUon)  =  a  leal,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.\ 
Bot. :  Hanng  six  leiTM. 
hex'-a-pl^  8.  [Gr.  efairXous  (hcxaphms),  i^a- 
It  .6oi  (hexaploos)  =  six-fold :  ef  (hex)  =  six, 
and  irAe'icoj  (plel;o)  =  a  fold.)  An  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  having  six  versions  in  parallel 
columns.  Used  specially  of  Onsen's  Hexapla. 
Though  nominally  having  but  six  columns,  in 
places  there  were  nine— viz.  (1)  The  Hebrew 
text  in  the  Hebrew  characters,  (2)  the  same 
text  in  Greek  characters,  (3)  Aquila's  version, 
h)  That  of  Svinmachus,  (o)  The  Septuagint, 
(6)  the  version  of  Theodotion,  (7),  (8),  and  (9), 


three  otlierGre^'Tt  versions  ol  unlmowu  auUior- 
shipi    Ofi^tiiA  ^^^  idso  a  tetrapia  (q.v.). 

hei^-a-plar,  a.   (Eexatla.]  Coatgming  siz 

coluiiins :  'sextnnl'-. 

be^-a-pod,  tliex'-ar-pdde,  <».&».    [Gr. 

tf  (.hie)  =  si.'C,  and  irous  U"'"^).  "oiit  (podos)  = 
a  foot.) 

A.  ^«  <kO.  .•  Having  six  legs.  (Used  of  in- 
sects.) 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  typical  insect.  If  the  My- 
riapoda  are  excluded  from  the  insect  class, 
then  all  the  latter  arc  hexapods. 

"I  Uke  those  t«  have  Ixeu  tiie  htiajntU,  frum  which 
tlie  grenter  sort  of  beetles  come."— ff«^.*  On  tlM  Cretin 
t'.<m.  I't.  it 

hox-a^prot'-o-don.  s.  [Gr.  H  (Am)  =  six; 
TTtvuTOi  (prutos)  =  llrst,  and66oi;s(odous),genit, 
oSoKTos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.) 

PiiUeont. :  A  subgenus  of  Hippopotamus,  or 
a  genus  of  HiiJ[iopotamidie,  from  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  in  India.  It  is 
tlie  earliest  known  form  of  the  family,  and 
ditrers  from  the  typical  species  of  hippopolamus 
by  having  six  lower  incisors  iu  jdace  of  four. 

hex-ap'-ter-ofia,  a.    [Gr.  U  (hex)  =  six,  and 
Eng.  apterous  (<].v.).2 
JSot. :    Having  six  wing-like  expansions. 

hex-a-py-ron'-ofis,  a.    (Gr.  Sf  (htx)  =8ix) ; 

iTvprjv  {pui-'n),  geint-  nvprfvov  (piirenos):^  the 
stone  of  a  fruit,  and  Eng.  suff.  -o'lS.) 
Bot. :  Having  six  stones. 

hex'-a-stich,  •  hex'-a^stic,  ».    [Gr.  i$i- 

trnxo!  (hexnstichiis),  from  e'f  (ter)  =  six,  and 
<rT(,xos  (stichos)  =  a  row,  a  line.)  A  poem  con- 
sisting of  six  lines  or  verses. 

"Ttmt  famous  hejattle  which  Sannazzaro  made  of 
this  great  city."— //auwM  ;  lettert.  hk.  i.,  let.  3a,  5  1- 

hex'-a-styl-ar,  a.    [Eng.  hexastyl(e);  -ar.y 
Arch. :  Having  six  columns  in  front. 

hex'-a-Style,  s.    (Gr.  efoirTvXos  (hexmlvlos\ 

from'e^  (Afx)  =  six,  and  ittuAos  (stulos)  =■  a 
pillar,  a  column.) 

Arch.:  A  portico  or  temple  having  six 
columns  in  front. 

hex-a-thj-rid'-i-um,  s.  (Gr.  ej  (Tira)  = 
six,  *and  Latinized  dimin.  from  Gr.  aOvpoq 
(athuros)  =  without  doors,  open,  unchecked] 
Zool. :  A  genus  of  Scolecida,  order  Trema- 
toda.  Jicxtithyridium  venariuiiy  called  also 
Polystoma  sawjuuola^  has  been  found  in  the 
venous  blood. 

hex-a-tom'-ic,  o.    [Gr.  e|  {»«;)  =  six,  and 

Eng.' otomio.)    Consisting  of  six  atoms. 

bexatomic-alcohol,  s. 

Chem. :  An  alcohol  derived  from  a  hydro- 
/carbon  by  the  replacement  of  sLx  atoms  of 
'hydrogen  respectively  by  the  mon.ad  radical 
(OH)'  iiydioxylj  as  mannite,  C6H8(OH)6. 

hex'-ene,  ».  [Gr.  ej  (hex)  =  six ;  sutf.  -ene 
(ChtTiu)  (q.v.).J 

Cfem. ."  CeHjo,  hexylene.  Hydrocarbons  of 
the  oletine  serie's,  containing  six  carbon  atoms. 
Hydrocarbons  having  this  formula  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  hexyl  chloride.  Also  by  action  of  alcho- 
holic  potash  on  dimethyl-isopropyl  carbimyl 
iodide.    It  boils  at  73°.    (JVatts :  Diet.  Chem.) 

hex-i-col'-o-gj,  «.  [Gr.  Ifn  (hexis)  =  a  state 
or  habit  of  body,  and  ^.i^o?  (lojos)  =  a  dis- 
course.)   (See  extract.) 

"  Every  animal  and  plant  .  .  .  has  certain  definite 
relations  to  space  and  time.  .  .  .  But  every  llriiig 
cicUure  has  also  relations  with  other  living  creature-s. 
which  may  tend  to  destroy  it  ot  indirectly  to  aid  it. 
and  the  various  pbysicjd  forces  and  conditions  exeicise 
their  several  innuencesupon  It.  The  study  of  all  tiie.^e 
complex  relatione  to  time,  space. physical  forces,  other 
or'auisms.  and  t<>  surrounding  conditions  geueriilly. 
coiistitutes  the  science  of  AeMco^*."— Ji*.  Gearye  Mi- 
vart:  JAe  Ca(.  ch.  i..  §12. 

hex'-ine,  s.  [Gr.  JJ  (htx)  =  six ;  suff.  •{»« 
(tVitni.)  (q.v.).] 

Chmi. :  Two  hydrocarbons  are  known, 
having  th»  forninla,  CgHn,.  (1)  Hexoylene, 
CH3  -  (CH-AC  =UH.  By  the  abstraction  of 
HBr  from  monobromhexene,  it  boils  at  78°. 
(2)  Diethyl,  HoO  =  CH-CHj  -  CH2'CH  =  CH5. 
Oljtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  silver  on 
ethyl  iodide.  It  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at 
69°. 

•  hex-oc-ta-he'-dron,  s.  [Gr.  ff  (ha)  = 
six,  and  En"g.  octaliedron  (q.v.).]  A  polyhedron 


coutaufid  under  forty-eight  equal  triangnlM 


hSx-O'-Io,  o.  [Gr.  H  ()k«t)  =  six,  0  connective, 
an>l  suir.  -ic  (CluM.)  (q.v.).] 

Wiem.:  CbHu'CO-OH.  Fatty  adds  of  the 
acetic  aeries,  containing  six  carboD  atoms. 
Eight  of  these  ai-ids  are  possible.  (1)  The 
normal  htxoic  acid  is  cajiroie  acid  (q.v.).  It 
boils  at  20.^/.  (2)  Isocajiroic  acid,  isoiieiityi- 
formic  acid,  Cll(CH3)2'CH2'Cll.yCOl3H,  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  OD 
isopntyl  (amyl)  cyanide.  It  bolhi  at  IW, 
(3)  Methyl-isopropyl  acetic  acid, 
CmCH  v>CH'COOH,  an  oily  liquid.  (4)  DI> 
ethyl  acetic  iieid,  g^5>CH-C00H.  Ob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethyl 
Iodide  on    methyl    acetate.      (5)  Dimetbyl- 

CH3 
ethylaceUcacid,CH3^C-C00H.   Obtained 

C2H5 
from  tcrtiarj'  butyl  cyanide.    It  boils  at  187*. 

*bext,  'hecat,  "Iiekst,  •hexte,  a.  [A.8. 
htlist,  from  lirnh  =  high  ;  cf.  itcxt,  from  nigh.] 
(HioH.)    Highest. 

"And  hexte  OJeoof  mony  londesahoute  hym  vastt 
drou."  Hottert  of  Oloucttter.  p.  M. 

heat-S?!,  s-  [Gr.  tf  (}iex)  =  six,  and  iiA>j  (luuili 
=  matter.) 

Chem. ;  A  name  given  to  a  monad  hydro- 
carbon of  the  fatty  series,  coutaming  six  atoms 
of  larbon  (CgHu). 

bexyl-alcobols,  s.  pi. 

Chem :  Monatomic  alcohols  having  the  for- 
mula CgHja  (OH).  Seventeen  alcohols  can 
exist,  eight  primary,  six  secondary,  and  three 
tertiary.  Normal  hexyl-alcohol,  (CH3'(CH2»4' 
CHo-OH.  It  is  obtained  from  the  essential 
oil  of  llercucUnntl  glganteum,  where  it  exi,sts  as 
hexyl-butyrate,  along  with  octyl-acetate;  the 
oil  is  saponified  by  alcoholic  jiotash,  and  then 
fractionally  distilled.  The  hexyl-alcohol  bods 
at  157%  Bv  oxidation  it  yields  caproic  acid- 
A  secondarj'  alcohol,  methyl  butyl  carbinol, 

HO-Hcrf-lP'  is  obtained  by  the  action  ol 

*.^tl3 

silver-oxide  and  secondary  hexyl-iodide.  It 
boils  at  137°.  By  oxidation  it  yields  aeetic, 
carlionic,  and  normal  butyric  acids.  For  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  the  other  alco- 
hols, consult  IVatU :  Diet.  Chem. 

bexyl-iodlde,  a 

tTieni.  .•  C6HJ3I,  a  secondary  hexyl-iodide,  is 
obtained  by  treating  mannite  with  strong  hy- 
driodic  acid.  C6Hii06-i-llHI=5l2-i-6H.20-(- 
CsHjsI.    It  boils  at  167°. 

hex'-S^-lene,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  hexyl;  -en* 
(C)u:m.)(q.v.).]    (Hexene.) 

bey,  tnterf.  [Onomatopoetio  ;  cf.  Ger.  hei; 
Dut.  hei.]  An  exclamation  of  joy,  surprise,  or 
mutual  exhortation. 

*  bey,  s.    [Hat  (2).] 

besr'-day,  •  hey'-da,  interj.  [Ger.  heida  = 
ho  I  hallo  ;  Dut.  hei  daar  =  ho  there  I)  An 
exclamation  of  cheerfulness  or  sometimes  ol 
wonder. 

**  Uey-da  I  what  Hans  Flutterkin  isthisf— B««  Jim^ 
ton:  Jta»fue q/ Auffitrs. 

*  bey'-day,  «.  [For  high-day ;  from  Mid.  Eng. 
hey  =  high,  and  day.]   A  troUcsome  wddness. 

"The  heudau  In  tha  blood  Is  tame,  it's  bumble* 

Shake^p.  :  Sarrjet.  liL  4, 

♦hey-de-guies,  *hey'-de-guyes,  t. 

[Prob.  from  heyday,  s.,  and  guise.]    A  kind  ol 
frolicsome  dance. 
**  Llghtfoote  N'yrophs  can  chase  the  llngrln^  nigbt. 
With  beudcgntti.*.  and  trimly  trodden  traces. 

Speiusr:  ahepheardi  Calendar :  June, 

*  hi-a'-tlon,  s.   [Lat.  iio  =  to  gape.J   The  act 

of  gaving. 

"Tlie  continued  Hf/ttion  or  holding  open  Its  mouth.' 
Sroww  :  I'uljar  Errotirt,  bk.  ill.  ch.  xxi. 

hi-a'-tiis.  «.    (Lat  =  a  gap,  a  chasm.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit :  A  gap ;  an  aperture ;  a  gaping 
breach. 

"Those  htatma  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.'— 
WoOiluKird. 

2.  Fig, :  A  gap  or  space  from  which  some, 
thing  is  wanting ;  a  Lacuna  in  a  manuscripl 
where  one  or  more  words  are  wanting. 

"  I  Bhall  endeavour  to  fill  this  hiatiu  by  prodachll 
an  almost  entire  chronologic  aeries  of  mmtmgs.  — 
■  -   *    ■■        -  '   I.,  ch.  ii- 


Walpute:  Anecdotes <if  Paintinff,  voL  i 


Cite,  lat,  fare,  amidst,  wbat.  fall,  fatbcr:  we,  wet.  bere    camel,  ber,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;  go.  pot. 
or,  wore,  wolf.  work.  wbd.  son;  mute.  cub.  ciire.  unite,  cur.  rule,  fuU;  try.  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  -  kw. 


hibernacle— hide 
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n.  TeckiiicaUy : 

1.  Anat. :  An  opening,  a  foramen  ;  aahiatus 
aorticus  =  the  fomiiien  of  the  aorta. 

2.  Gram.  t£:  I'ros. :  Tire  coming  ttjgethor  of 
two  vowels  in  aucctasive  sylij.Ues  or  woiiis. 

'hi-bem'-a-cle,  *  hy-bem'-a-cle» 
hi-ber-nac-u-lum,  "  hy-ber-nac'-u- 

lum,  s.  [Lat.  hibfTtiacuki  =  winter  qiiartere, 
from  hihcrnus  =  peitaining  to  wiiiti;r.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Anything  which  serves  as  a 
shelter,  protection,  or  retreat  in  winter; 
winter  qnartt-rs. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  :  A  jioetical  nanie  for  a  bud  or  bulb 
Bheitering  the  future  plant 

2.  ZooK  {Chiefly  of  the  form  hibernaculum)  : 
The  winter  quarters  of  an  animal. 

*  lu-bern'-al,  •  hy-bern'-al,  a.    [Lat.  id- 

ienuills  =' iiertuiniii;^  to  wfuter;  hienis  = 
winter.]    Pertaining  or  relating  to  winter. 

"  Conjoined  with  tliesuuio  ita  h ibet'nal  cunveralon." 
—Browne :   Vuigur  Jirroura,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  nitL 

tli-berii'-ate,  v.  i.  [Lat.  hibematum,  sup.  of 
hiltenw  =  to  winter ;  hibemns  =  pertaining 
to  winter.]  To  pass  the  season  of  winter  in 
close,  protected,  or  secluded  quarters,  as 
birds  ami  beasts  ;  to  winter. 

lii-ber-na-'-tion,   *  hy-ber-na'-tion,   s. 

[Hibernate.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  act  nr  state  of  hibernating. 

"Plants  that  were  to  pa.'i?  their  ft,v6fff'i'f(i'>n  iu  the 
grten-honan."— £aelt/n:  Ka{en<larln7fi  BortcTise ;  A  Nas 
Co7i.tercatuT!/. 

2,  Zool.  &  Entom. :  Many  animals  hybernate. 
In  the  case  of  iiisects  it  is  naturally  but  erro- 
neously assumed  that  tliey  pass  the  winter 
only  in  a  chrysalis  state.  Some  species  of 
Lepidoptera  do  so  in  tlie  egg,  others  in  the 
caterpillar,  otliers  in  the  chrysalis  state.  (E. 
Neunuan  :  Briti::ih  Butterjlies.) 

Hi-bern'-i-an,  n.  & .?.  [Lat.  Hihemin,  Tvema^ 
Invcrna,  from  Gr.  'Icpmj  (Fcrw),  from  Irish 
Eire.  =  Ireland,  Erin.]    [Ayran.] 

A,  As  atlj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibernia 
or  Ireland ;  Irish. 

B.  As  SJihst. :  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Ireland. 

IU-bem'-i-an-3fsm,  s.  [Eng.  hih&rnian; 
-ism..]  A  plirase/iiiiom,  or  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Irish. 

lu-bem-i-^i-sa'-tion,  hi-bern-i-^i-za'- 
tlon,  s.  [Eng.  hibernicis(_e) ;  -ation.]  The 
act  of  using  the  language  or  idioms  of  the 
Irish  language. 

lu-bem'-x-9ise,  hi-bem-i-9ize,  v.  (. 
[Lat.  Hiherniifi)  =  Ireland  ;  c  connective  ;  Eng, 
suff.  -ise,  -ize.]  To  render  into  the  idiom  or 
language  of  the  Irish. 

hi-bern'-i-9isin,  s.  [Lat.  Hiherni{a)  =  Ire- 
land; c  connective;  Eng.  sulf.  -ism.]  A  phrase 
or  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Irish  ;  hi- 
■bernianism. 

•  hi-bern-i-za'-tion,  *  hy-bern-i-za'- 

tion,  s.  [Eng,  hiber)ilz(e):  -alioi}.]  The  act 
or  habit  of  hibernating  ;  liiljernation. 

■  hi'-bem-ize,  *  hy'-bem-ize,  v.i.   [Lat. 

hiber)L(us)  =  pertaining  to  winter;  Eng.  sutf, 
'ize.]     To  hibernate  (q.v.). 

Hi-bern-6-,  pref.  [Lat.  Hibernia  =  Ireland.] 
Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  Ireland. 

Hibemo-Celt,  s.    An  Irish  Celt. 

Biberno-Celtic,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  the  Irish  Celts. 
E,  -4s  S7ihst.  ;  The  branch  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Irish  ;  the  Irish  language. 

hi-bis'-9e-se,  s.pl.  [Lat.  hiblscim);  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -eci'.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Malvacese. 

bi-bis'-ciis, s.  [Lat.  /( ihisais,  h ihificntm.  ihiscum; 
Gr.  IfiifTKos  (hibisl-os),  probably  =  the  wild 
mallow,  the  marsh  mallow.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  malvaeeous 
tribe  Hibiseeie  (q.v.).  The  invobicel  is  of 
several  leaves,  calj'x  with  five  division.s,  petals 
five,  stamens  forming  a  sheath  which  encloses 
the  five-br:inclied  style.  Fruit  five-relled. 
many-seeded.      They  are    plants    with  large 


showy  flowers,  found  cliiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, in  tropical  countries.  In  the  West 
Indies  Jlibiacus  arborca  fiunishes  tenacious 
filii'es,  wliich  are  made  into  whips.  Those  of 
//.  mnnabiniis  constitute  the  sun  of  India, 
used  as  a  substitute  fur  hemp.     IL  syriaai^ 


UIBISCUa   AKTICULATUS. 

and  H.  P^osa  Sinensis  are  ornamental ;  tlie 
astringent  plants  of  the  latter  are  "std  by  tlni 
Chinese  to  blacken  their  eyebrows  and  the 
leather  of  their  shoes.  H.  Sabdariffa  an  i  //, 
suratensis  are  somewhat  acid.  B.  esculeuttis 
[GoiMBo]  is  used  in  the  West  Indies,  and  //. 
tongiJolivsiiiRm  turai),  in  the  East  forthicken- 
ing  soup.  More  than  100  species  of  the  genua 
are  knowa 

lu'-brid,  a.  &  5.     [Hybrid.] 

hie,  adv.    [Lat.  =here.] 

hic-jacet.  [Lat.  =  here  lies.]  Commonly 
the  first  two  words  on  a  tombstone,  and  so 
used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  tombstone, 
grave. 

"  By  the  cold  hic-Jaceta  of  the  deBd." 

Tennyson:   I'ii'ffn,  603. 

*  hic'-ci-iis  doc'-ti-iis  (ci,  ti  as  shi),  s. 

[Said  to  be  a  coiTUjition  of  Lat.  kic  est  doctiis 
=  tliis  {or  here)  is  the  learned  man.]  A  cant 
word  for  a  juggler  ;  one  who  plays  fast  and 
loose 

"  And  hicciua  doctitis  plaved  in  all." 

liutler :  IIiidil.ru^.  pt.  lU..  c.  ill. 

hic'-cough  (gh  as  p),  hie' -cup,  *  hich- 
cock,  *hicl£-ock,  *liick-cock,  *liick-et, 
*hic-quet,  *hick-Up,  s.  [Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  a  formation  fi-om  covgh,  but  more 
probably  /t/c,  /ticAr,  or  Jiik  is  imitative  of  tlie 
spasmodic  sound  or  jerk,  and  -cough,  -(nip, 
&c.,  are  corruptions  of  the  dimin.  suffixes  -ft 
or  -ock.  Cf.  Fr.  hoquct  =  a  hiccough  ;  Dut. 
ft f7c  =  hiccough,  ft,(A:/,-e'»  =  to  hiccough;  Dan. 
hikke,  s.  <fe  v.  ;  Sw.  hicla^  s.  &  v.  ;  Welsh  ig  = 
a  liiccough ;  igio  =  to  sob ;  Bret,  hik  =  a  hic- 
cough.] 

Pathol. :  A  series  of  sudden,  rapid,  and  brief 
Inspirations,  followed  by  expiration  accom- 
panied by  noise.  It  is  generally  caused  by 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  but  is  produced 
chiefly  by  the  re-spiratory  nmseles.  In  children 
it  sometimes  follows  a  violent  fit  of  crying  or 

■  sobbing.  It  also  accompanies  cert'iin  fevers. 
There  is  an  hysteric  hiccough  and  a  hiccougli 
of  death. 

"  And  CO  it  la  also  of  pood  si^ality.  ncpordiuc  to 
that  of  Hippocrates,  that  sneezing'  cureth  the  hicket." 
— Browne :   \'ul^ar  L'rroun,  bk,  iv.,  uli.  ix. 

bic'-coiigh  (gb  as  p),  hic'-ciip,  *hick-Tip, 

v.i,    [Hiccough,  s.]    To  have  a  hiccough, 
"  Wbeu  I'm  In  n  lU,  to  hirkup." 

Buthr:  JJtuiibfos.  pt.  11.,  O.  L 

Hick,  8.    (Prop,  name.] 

Hick*S  mandril,  s.  An  arbor  for  turning 
rings ;  at  the  centre  of  the  arbor  there  is  a 
cone,  round  which,  at  equal  distances,  wedges 
are  titt^d  into  dovetailed  grooves,  and  are  ex- 
panded to  the  bore  of  the  ring  by  a  nut  acting 
on  a  screw  at  the  end  of  the  cone. 

hick'-er-y  jpick-er-y,  s.  [See  def.]  A  cor- 
ruption of  Hiera  picra  (q.v.). 

"  The  leddy  ciireil  nie  with  some  hickery  pickery." — 
Scott:  Old  Mortality,  ch,  viil. 

b][ck'-hall,  s.    [Hickwall.] 

hick'-joint,  s.    [Etym.  of  first  element  doubt- 

■     ful ;  Eng.  joiH(.] 

Mason. :  A  species  of  pointing  in  'which 
mortir  is  inserted  between  the  courses  and 
joints  of  a  wall,  and  made  truly  level  or 
smooth  with  the  surface. 


bick'-^r-^,  s.  [Bartlett  notes  tlie  resciiiblanca 
in  sound  and  Sense  to  Or.  rj  Kopva  (lot  airua)^ 
the  walnut,  but  adds  that /iic/c(/r|/ is  of  Ameri- 
can aboriginal  derivation.] 

Bot.  £  Comm. :  The  several  species  Carya,  a 
genus  of  Jnglandace^e.  Carya  cUba  is  the 
Shell-bark,  ycaly-bark,or  Sling-bark  Hi<:kory, 
from  the  tendency  of  the  bark  to  peel  off  in 
long  loiwe  strips.  Its  wood  is  noted  for  it3 
elasticity  and  touglmess.  It  is  a  large  tree, 
Kumctimes  eiglity  or  ninety  feet  high,  by  two 
in  diameter,  growing  in  the  United  liUitea 
from  South  Carolina  to  New  Haini'shire,  The 
leaves,  which  are  about  twenty  inches  long, 
are  ])iunate,  leaflets  live  serrate.  The  nuts, 
which  are  whitish,  are  sub-g!obnlar,  pointed 
at  each  end.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are 
the  Mocker-nut,  White-heai-t,  or  Common 
Hickory  (6".  toTnentvsa),  the  wood  of  which 
is  txcelleut  for  mechanical  purposes,  or  for 
burning,  the;  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp  Hickory 
(C.  avuira),  tlio  Pig-nut  Hickory,  or  Hog-nut 
or  Uroom  Hickory  (C.  porcina),  the  Nutmeg 
Hickory  (C.  my risticce/oTna is),  &ic.  The  Hick- 
ory of  New  South  Wales  is  Eucalyptug Stuarti/- 
ana  and  E.  msimjcra. 

blckory -broom,  s.  A  broom  made  from 
tin*  flexible  wood  of  tlie  hickory.  The  handle, 
originally  thick,  is  sliaved  down  ;  the  long, 
thin  shavings,  still  attached  at  one  end  of  tlie 
stick,  are  bent  over  and  bound  into  a  besom 
head. 


A  shirt  made  of  checked 


hickory-shirt,  i 
Cotton  stuli. 

*  h]ck'-scorn-«r,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  Kug.  scorntr.]  A  scolfer  at  sacred 
things. 

"Such  hickscorners vriW  be  merry  at  their  dninkeoD 
bomiuets." — Pdkington  :  £zjioiition  on  .VeheaiitUt  U. 

*  hick  -up,  s.  k  V.    [Hiccough.] 

hick-wall,  thick-way,  * hygh-xphele, 
"  high-a'we,  s.    [Etym.  doubtlul.  ] 

Ornithology : 

1.  Picus  minor,  the  lesser  spotted  Wool,- 
pecker.     It  is  found  in  Britain, 
t  2.  Partis  coirulens. 

hid,  hid'-den,  iJa.  par.  &  a.    [Hide,  r.J 

A.  As  2'a.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Concealed  ;  ]daced  in  secrecy  or  out  of 
Biglit ;  remote,  secluded. 

"tiotne  hidili-n  place,  wbereiu  to  sl&kfl  the  gDA^'ing 
oi  my  iiiiiid." 
Surrey  :  Curnpl.  at  the  Absence  of  her  Lover,  He. 

2.  Not  evident ;  reserved,  unseen,  latent, 
covert. 

"  To  raise  hid  merit,  Bet  the  allaring  light 
Of  Viitue  high."     Thotns'jn  :  lAberty.  \v.  1,101 

*  3.  Secret,  mysterious.    {Milton.) 

*  hid'-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  hide  (1), ». ; 
-agi:.] 

Old  Law:  A  tax  paid  to  the  king  for  eveiy 
hide  of  land. 

"The  laud'tax,  lu  its  modem  ehape.  saperseded  (at 
least  imtil  it  leceiit  i>eriad)an  the  iunner  luetliod&xf 
mtiuK  either  |)ruiit-rty  or  lersoiis  iti  resiiect  vt  tlii.ir 

Iiroperty.  ivliuther  by  tenths  or  lifteeiitbs,  miMidies  oa 
fmtls.  lirduijrx,  scut.iges,  or  tallia^ea." — BUickstotte : 
Comment.,  hk.  i.,  ch.  8. 

hi-dal'-go,  5.  [Sp.,  from  bijo  de  algo  — the 
son  of  something,  a  man  of  rank  :  fdj'i  (O.  Sp. 
flgo),  from  hut.  ji Hum,  ace.  of  Jl/tws  =  son  ; 
ojgo,  Lat.  aliquid  =  something.]  A  Spanish 
nobleman  of  tlie  lowest  class  ;  a  gentleman  by 
birth. 

tud'-den,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Hid.] 

hidden- veined,  a. 

Bot.  {Of  a  lenf) ;  Having  the  veins  hidden 
from  view  by  the  parenchyma.  Such  a  leaf  is 
sometimes  erroneously  described  as  veinless. 

lud'-den-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  hiddm;  -/?/.]  In  a 
hiUdeu  or  secret  manner;  secretly;  notopenly, 

lud'-der,  s.  or  pron.  [Prob.  a  corrui>t  of  A«, 
lure.]    A  i>rovincial  term  for/j^. 

^  Hid'hr  and  skidder ;  He  and  she;  male 
and  female.    (Or.  Morris  believes  it  to  mean 
he  defr  and  sli£  di:er — t.e.,  animals  of  the  male 
and  female  kind ;  others  explain  it  as  hither 
and  thither.) 
"  Had  his  wejisand  been  a  little  wJdder. 
He  would  have  devoureil  both  ftiiiUfr  and  thtdtUr.* 
i^lttriiser:  Shepheards  Cilender;  Sept. 

lude  (1),  'hi-den,  *hnd-en,  *hyde,  v.t. 
i'  i.      [A.S.    hidan,   hydan;    cogn.    with   Gr. 


bSil,  b^;  po^t,  j<5^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go.  gsm;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-cian,  -tian  ^  shan.    -tion,  -siox\j|Shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhmu    -tious.  -slous,  -clous  -  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Kcv'dw  (keut)io)  —  to  hide  ;  Lat.  custos  (for  cud- 
tos)  -=  &  guardian.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  conneal ;  to  withhold  from  or  put  out 
of  sight     to  secrete,  to  cover. 

*•  There's  never  a  man  In  Cliristcndotn 
Cim  less  hide  hla  tova  ur  hate  than  he." 

Shaketp.  :  /livhard  II!..  III.  A. 

2.  To  withhold  or  keep  from  knowledge  ;  to 
eoiiccMl,  to  suppress,  to  disguise. 

"  TIjere  la  notlilug  hid  that  shall  not  be  known  "— 
M.itlhew  X.  26. 

II.  fntrans.  :  To  lie  concealed :  to  hide  or 
conceal  oneself;  to  be  withdrawn  from  sight, 

T  For  the  difference  between  to  hi-ie  and  to 
conceal,  see  Conceal  ;  for  that  between  to 
hide  and  to  cover^  see  Cover. 

hide-and-seelc.  *.  A  children's  game, 
in  whicli  one  liidea  and  the  others  try  to  llnd 
him  or  her. 

hide  (2),  I'J.  [Hide(2),s.  cr.Jcel.h§dha^to 
flog  ;  from  hudh  —  the  skin  or  hide.]  To  flog, 
to  castigate.     (Colloquial.) 

*hide  (1)  *liyde  (1),  s.  [A.3.  hid,  a  contrac- 
tion of  hiiid  ~  (according  to  Beda)  an  est:tte 
suffleient  to  support  one  family  or  household  ; 
Low  Lat.  hida.    (Skeat.)'] 

Old  Law :  A  measure  of  land  of  uncertain 
size,  estimated  variously  at  60,  80,  100,  and 
120  acies. 
"  Of  Ilk  n  Mde  tno  Bchinynges  that  he  toke 
Suld  ueuer  eft  betide."      /iobert  de  Brunne,  p.  110. 

blde-and-gaiXL.  s.    Arable  land.    {Coke^ 

upon  Littleton.) 

lude  (2),  •hude.  "hyde  (2),  s.    [A-S.  Hd; 
cogn.   with   Dut.  hind  ;  Icel.   hudh;    Dan.  & 
Sw.  hud;  O.n.G^v.    hut;    Ger.   hunt;    Lat 
cutio  ;  Gr.  kvtq<;,  o-kOto?  (kutos,  skvtos).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  human  skin :  now  only  used  in  con- 
tempt. 

2.  The  skin  of  any  animal,  eitlier  dressed  or 
raw. 

"  The  bodv  la  covered  with  a  strong  hide,  exnctly 
leseiubliiig  black  leather."— /*CT»7ian(  ;  Britith  Zool'tui/  ; 
Coriaceous  Tortoise, 

II.  Comm.  :  The  undressed  skin  of  one  of  the 
lai-ger  domesticated  animals,  as  the  ox,  horse, 
&c. 

"  Some  in  feathers,  or  a  rattged  hide. 
Have  lived  a  second  life." 

Addison:  To  Dryden. 

^  The  sides  of  hides  are  the  flesh  side,  and 
the  grain  or  hair  side.    [Tanning.] 

hide-boiling,  s. 

Anthrov- :  The  name  given  by  Tylor  {Prim, 
Cult.,  i.  45)  to  a  method  of  cooking  said  by 
Herniintus  (iii.  61)  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  Scythians,  and  tlius  described  by  Andrew 
Boiirde  (FurstBokeo/the  Introduction  of  K7wir- 
ledfje,  ch.  iii.)  as  practised  in  Ireland  In  the 
aixteenth  century : 

"  And  they  wyl  pethe  theyr  meat  in  a  beaates  akyn. 
Aiid  the  akyn  sli:ill  be  aet  on  niauyu  stakes  of  woulI. 
and  then  they  wyl  make  a  great  fyre  vuder  the  akyn 
betwyxt  the  stakes,  and  the  akyn  wyl  not  greatly 
hreii.  And  when  the  laeate  is  enten,  they,  for  tbyr 
dcynke,  will  drinke  up  the  brothe."- 

bide 'handler,  s.  A  machine  or  vat  in 
which  hides  are  ninved  in  the  liquor  to  expose 
them  to  the  liquid  in  circulation,  and  some- 
times alternately  to  the  air  and  the  liquor. 

hide-rope,  s.  Rope  made  of  strands  of 
cowdiide  plaited.  It  is  used  for  wheel-iopes, 
traces,  pmchase-ropes,  &c.    {A-merican.) 

hide-scraper,  a 

Leather:  An  instrument  to  perform  by  ma* 
chinerv  the  business  of  scraping  the  flesh-side 
of  hide's. 

hide-Stretcher,  s. 

Ltnther :  A  frame  on  which  ahide  is  stretched 
to  bring  it  to  shape  and  remove  wrinkles. 

hido'-boiind,  a.  [Eng.  hide,  and  hound.\ 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  IT.  2, 

*  2.  Fignrat'iifchj: 

(1)  Harsh,  uutractable. 

"  And  still  the  hnrsher  and  TJ<1ehoiind^r 
The  diimsela  pn-ve,  become  the  fonder.' 

Butler:  Sudibrat,  pt.  il.,  &  t 

(2)  Niggardly,  penurious,  parsimonious, 
stingy. 


II.  Technically : 

^  1.  Ilort.:  Unduly  restrained,  at  least  for  a 
tiiue,  by  the  bark. 

■■  Mildew  wa.1  found  to  make  the  com  hidelH>und." 
—  lioylv:  Works,  vi.  493. 

2.  Farriery:  Applied  to  an  animal,  as  a 
horse  or  cow,  when  tlie  .skin  stirks  so  hard  to 
its  ril)S  and  back  that  it  cannot  bo  loosened 
or  raised. 

"Their  horses,  no  other  than  lame  Jades  and  poore 
hidebound  liUdlugs."— /".  UMand:  Lioiu*,  p.  416. 

*hide'-gnd»  s.  lEng.  hide  (2),  s.»  and  Mid. 
ling,  gild  —  a  payment.] 

Old  Lava:  The  price  or  payment  by  which  a 
villein  escaped  the  penalty  of  beitig  floj^ged 
for  any  oHence  by  which  lie  had  incurred  the 
liability  to  corporal  punishment. 

*  hid-e-os'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  hideous ;  -ity.]  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  liideous  ;  hideousness. 

bid'-e-oiis,  *hid-ous,  a.  [O.Fr.  hisdos, 
hidos,  hidus,  hideus ;  Ft,  hide^tx ;  from  Lat. 
hisjiidosits  =  roughish,  from  hispidus  =  rough, 
bristly.] 

1.  Horrible,  frightful,  or  shocking  to  the 
eye ;  ghastly,  grim. 

"  The  highway  along  which  he  retired  presented  a 
piteous  end  fiideoi44  siiectacle."  —  Maoaalay :  Hut, 
£n'j.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Horribleorahocking  to  theear;  terrible. 

"  The  Inferior  demons  of  the  place 
Raised  rueful  shrieks  and  hideous  yells  around.' 
Thomaon  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  li.  44. 

3.  Horrible  or  shocking  in  any  way ;  detest- 
able, hateful,  odious. 

"  Check  this  hideout  rashness." 

Sliakesp. :  Lear,  L  L 

^  Hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and 
ghastly  more  properly  that  which  is  super- 
natural or  what  resembles  it;  a  mask  with 
monstrous  grinning  features  looks  hideous;  a 
human  fnrin  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  pale- 
ness is  ghastly.  The  grim  is  ai>plicable  only 
to  the  countenance  .  .  ,  grisly  refers  to  the 
whole  form,  but  jtarticularly  to  the  colour.  .  .  . 
Hiileous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing 
also  ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 
{Crabb  :  Eng,  Synon.) 

bid'-e-oiis-l^,  *  bid-ous-ly,  adv.  [Eng. 
hideous;  -ly.]  In  a  hideous,  horrible,  or 
shocking  maimer  or  degree. 

hid'-e-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hideous;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hideous;  fright- 
fulness,  horribleness,  dreadiulnesa. 

hid'-er,  s.     [Eng.  hide(l),  v.;  -cr.]    One  who 

hides  or  conceals. 

"If  the  hider  of  the  gold,  ne  had  hid  the  gold  In 
that  place,  the  gold  ne  had  not  been  found." — Chaucer: 
Boccius,  bk.  v. 

hid'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hide  (1),  v.] 

A.  &  B.  .4s  pr,  par,  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  concealing,  secreting,  or  cover- 
ing from  sight  or  knowledge. 

•■  There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power."— Bi&i*  (1683). 

•  2.  A  hiding-place  ;  concealment. 

■■  Sothfastnease  wol  none  hidings' 

Homaunt  of  the  liote. 

hiding-place,  hiding-hole,  a.  A  place 
of  cuucealmfut. 

•*  The  habitations,  cottages ;  the  cities,  hiding-ptacps 
in  woods-"— A'urAe .-  .dt/rid-j.  of  Eng.  Mist,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xi 

hld'-ing,  s.  [Hide  (2),  f.]  A  thrashing,  a 
flogging.     {ShiiKj.) 

*hi-dle,  *hi-dil,  *hu-dle,  s.  [A.S.  'h0ds.'\ 
A  hiding-place ;  a  place  of  concealment ;  a 
secret-place. 

"And  tht  fadir  thnt  oeeth  in  hidlla  schal  yelde  to 
thee.'"—  Wycli^e :  J/««.  V. 

hld'-lingS,  adiK  &  a.    [Eng.  hide,  and  suff. 

•lu>gs.] 

A.  As  adv, :  Secretly,  clandestinely. 

B.  As  adj. :  Secret,  clandestine.    {Scotch.^ 

*  hid'OUS,  a.    [Hideous.) 

*  hid-oits-ly,  adv,    [Hideously.] 

hi-drot'-lC,  fl.  &  s.  [Gr.  ISpoo*  (hidroo)  a  to 
.sweat,  to  perspire.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Sudorific  ;  causing  perspiration. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  sudorific  (q.v.). 

hie, '  hi-en,  *  high-en,  *hye,  *  hy-cn,  v.l. 

[A.S.  higiaii ;  cu-^u.  with  Lat.  dec  =  to  sum- 


mon, to  cause  to  go  ;  citus  =  quick ;  Gr.  ki^ 
(kleo)  =  to  go.]  To  go  iu  haste,  to  hasten,  to 
liujry. 

"Jlia  down  and  borrow  DaD  Duuktesoo't  pUtetf 
■tlrrupB,"— .So(*H -■  Ouy  Munnering,  cIl  Iv, 

\  It  was  frequently  used  reflexively. 

"  Bin  yoa,  Meseala, 
And  I  will  seek  fur  Piiidarun  the  while." 

tihiiketp. :  Julius  Vasar.  r.  & 

*  hie,  *  hlghe,  *  hih,  s.     [Hie,  v.]    Haste, 

hurry. 

"  He  u'as  but  ded.  and  charged  hein  In  hie 
To  shapeu  for  hl^  lif  som  reuedle." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  t.9XJ. 

*  hie,  a.    [HioH.] 

*  hie-fuU  •  hih-ful,  a.    [Eng.  hie;  -fulir).} 

Hasty,  liurricd. 

hi-el'-xnite, ».    [Sw.  hjdmit.] 

Min. :  A  black  mineral  of  metallic  luetro 
and  grauular  fracture;  hardness,  5;  sp.  gr. 
5'82.  Compos.:  tautalic  acid,62'42;  oxide  of 
tin,  0-50  ;  protoxide  of  uranium,  4'87  ;  protox- 
ide of  iron,  8*06  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  ;:i32. 
Yttria  =  5-19  ;  lime,  4*26  ;  and  water,  3*26,  &c. 
It  is  a  Stan no-ta  11  ta late  of  iron,  uranium,  and 
yttria,  occuring  in  pegmatite  near  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden. 

*  hi'-em-al,  a.    [Hyemal.] 

Hi-er-a'-9i-an9,  Hi'-er-a-5ites,  s.  pi 

[For  etym.,  see  def.] 

E<:clesioL  £  Ch.  Hist. :  The  followers  of 
Hierax,  Bishop  of  ticontopolis,  a  book-copier, 
wlio  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  third 
century.  He  believed  that  Jesus  promulgated 
a  law  much  more  strict  than  that  of  Moses. 
Those  Chrifitians,  therefore,  who  aspired  after 
the  highest  attaijiments,  were  enjoined  to 
al)stain  from  marriage,  flesh,  wine,  &e.  He 
also  allegorised  Scripture,  denied  the  resur- 
rection ot  the  body,  and  excluded  those  who 
died  infants  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
{Mosheim:  Ch.  Hist,  cent  iii.,  pt,  ii.,  ch.  v., 
§11.) 

hi-er-a'-^i-e-CB,  s.  pL  [Lat.  Aieraci(um) 
(q.v.);  fern.  pi.  adj.  sufl.  -ecp.] 

Bot.  :  A  sub-tnbe  of  composites,  tribt 
Cichoraceae. 

hi-er-a'-yi-um,  s.  fL»at.=  a  kind  of  eyo- 
salve,  from  Gr.  lepoKiov  (hierakion)  =:  h&Vfii- 
weed,  from  Upa^  {hierax)  =  a  hawk. J 

Bot.  :  Hawkweed.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
sub-tribe  Hieraciea  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
perennial  milky  herbs,  with  stellate  hairs, 
yellow  heads  of  flowers,  and  an  angled  or 
striate,  unbeaked  fruit,  with  simple  one- 
seiTate  pajipus.  The  species  are  so  variable 
that  the  number  in  Britain  has  been  stated  aa 
four,  nine,  or  thirty.  Sir  J.  Hooker  divides 
the  genus  into  two  sections  or  sub-genera, 
Piloselluidea  and  Pulinouarea.  The  British 
species  he  makes  eleven.  Many  others  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

hi'-er-a  pic'-ra,s.  [Gr.  Up6s(7ii«ros)=8acred, 

and  TTtxpos  iyikros)  =  bitter.] 

Phar. :  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered 
canella  bark  and  aloes.     {Garrod  :  Mat.  Med.} 

hi'-er-arch,  s.  [Gr.  iepapxrjs  (hierarches)  =a 
president  of  sacied  rites  ;  icpos  (hieros)  = 
sacred,  and  apxt^  (archo)  =  to  rule,  to  govern  ; 
Fr.  hierarque.]  The  chief  of  a  sacred  order; 
one  who  has  authority  in  sacred  things.  (Miif 
tQn:  F,  L.,  xi.  2-.i0.) 

hi-er-arch'-al,  a.  fEng.  hierarch;  -al.}  Of 
or  pTUiiniug  "lo  a  hierarch  or  hierarchy  ;  hieiv 

arcljJcal. 

"  The  great  hiei-archal  standard  was  to  TDOve." 

MUtun:  P.  L..  V.  701. 

hi-er-arch'-ic,  hi-er-arch'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
hierarch ;  -ic,  -al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hier- 
arch or  hierarchy ;  of  the  nature  of  a  hierarchy. 

"A  people  uuder  an  hierarchical  govenunenf-^ 
Cogan  :  Theulo-jical  liisqi^itcun,  dla.  2,  ch.  i. 

ju_er-arch'-xc-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hiera-nh^' 
ical;  -bi.\  In  a  hierarchical  manner;  in  • 
manner  of  a  liiei-archy. 

hl-er-arch'-ism,  s.  [Eng.  hierarch ;  -ism.] 
Hierarchical  principles,  power,  or  character. 

"A  presuraptiioua  hierarchiimt.  with  all  Its  conaft 
quences  of  persecution,  of  heresj-.  aoid  Cate.'  — Tow 
Ouaterzee:  Vhriitian  Dogmatics,  L  i/7, 

hi -er-arch-Sr,    *  hi-er-arch-ie,   s.     [Fr. 

hierarchie,  fmiu  Gr.  iepapx-ta  {hierarchid)  =  thfl 
post  or  position  of  a  hierarch  (q.v.).J 


fSte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^1,  father ;    we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  w«re,  W9U,  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire.  unite,  ciir.  rule,  fuU;  try,  Syrten.     SB,  €e  =  e;   ey  =  a»    qu  =  tw; 
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1.  GoveniniL'iit,  rule,  ^lower,  or  authority  in 
•acred  matters, 

"  Is  notaplrltual  union,  MI  hierarchy  ami  Bubordl- 
DRtlou  aitiutig  meu.  heiicefortli  mi  ImpoHsibllltyr"— 
Cariyte:  Beroe*  Jt  Bero-worthip,  lect.  iv. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  in  whom  is  vesteil  the 
control,  direction,  power,  or  authoiity  in 
sacred  matters ;  the  authorities  in  sacred 
matters  collectively  ;  a  sacred  body  of  rulers. 

"  III  ifiSS  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  was  for  a  moment 
tlint  i.f  the  poyular  ya.viy.''—  Macuulay :  BUt-  Hag.. 
cb.  viil. 

3.  A  form  of  government  carried  out  by  the 
priesthood  or  clergy. 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  sacred  persons. 

"Stftiidftrda  ami  gonfftlons.  'twixt  van  and  rear 
Stieaiii  iu  the  Rir,  and  for  distinction  seive 
Of  hieiarchiei,  of  orders  and  decrees." 

Milton:  P.  L..  V.  891. 

lli-Or-at'-ic,  rt.  hs.  [Gr.  tepaTncd«(/t!>ra(iA;ys), 
from  tcpo?  (/u'tTtJs)  =  sacred.) 

A.  As  adj.  :  Consecrated  or  devoted  to 
sacred  uses ;  sacied  ;  sncerdot^il  ;  priestly. 
Specif.,  applied  to  the  characters  or  mode  of 
writing  employed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  in 
their  records.  They  were  an  abridged  toiiu  of 
the  hieroglyphic, 

"The  Pnlemjue  Inscriptions  show  the  abbreviated 
Aieratic  writing."—  Wilson  :  Prehistoric  Man,  ii.  65. 

B.  As  siibst:  The  characters  employed  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt  in  their  records  ;  hieratic 
writing  or  characters. 

lli-er-5-t'-iC-al, a.  [En^.  hkratic ;  -al]  The 
same  as  HiEEATic(q.v.). 

lii'-er-a-x,  i'-er-ax,  s.  [Gr.  ;«>af  (hierax)  = 
a  hawk,  a  falcon,] 

Ornith. :  A  genus  of  falcons  (Faleoninse). 
Some  species  are  of  small  size,  yet  they  are 
very  courageous,  and  are  trained  in  India  to 
the  pursuitof  game.  Hierax  ccendescens  is  the 
little  black  and  orange  Indian  Hawk  of 
Edwards,  and  i-athara's  Bengal  Falcon.  It  is 
found  also  in  Java. 

*hlerd,s.    [Herd.J 

•  hierd-ess,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  hierd  =  herd  ;  fem. 
suir.  -ess.\    A  female  herd  ;  a  shepherdess. 

lii-er-och'-lo-e,  thi-er-6ch'-l6-a,s.  [Pref. 
kiero-,  =  sacred,  because  the  plant  was  formerly 
strewed  on  the  floors  of  churches,  and  Gr. 
XAoT)  (chloe),  x^«a  (chloa)  =  the  first  tender 
green  shoot  of  grass  or  other  jilants.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Avenere. 
Hierochloe  buTcalis  is  a  fragrant  grass,  the  scent 
being  attributed  to  benzoic  acid.  It  is  found 
in  wet  places  near  Tliurso,  and  was  so  formerly 
In  Forfarsltire.  It  is  the  only  British  species, 
and  is  confined  to  Scotland. 

*hi-er-6c'-ra-5^,  s.  [Gr.  UpS':  (hieros)  = 
sacred,  and  apx^  {arche)=ri^\e  or  government.] 
A  government  by  ecclesiastics  ;  a  hierarchy. 

lu'-er-o-glj^ph,  s.   [Gr.  Jepo?  (hieros)  —  sacred, 
and  yAuf^ij  (gtiiplie)  =  a  caning,  a  writing  ;  Fr. 
hUroglyphe.] 
L  Literally: 

1.  The  figure  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  of 
any  animate  or  inanimate  oliject;  a  syml>"l  or 
character  used  in  the  ^vriting  called  hiero- 
glyphic (q.v.). 

"  To  bring  together  the  Egyptian  hteroqlypTis  in  their 
pictorial  form  with  the  square  Hebrew  cliaractei-s."— 
Tylor :  Early  Bist.  Afunkitid,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  picture  or  hiero- 
glyphic characters. 

II,  Fig. :  Any  picture  having,  or  supposed 
to  have,  a  hidden,  secret,  or  mysterious  mean- 
ing. 

"  He  gave  unto  her  •  kind  expression,  by  a  quaint 
device  sent  unto  her  in  »  rich  jewel,  fashioned  iiMK-h 
after  the  niaimer  of  the  trivial  hieriijlyfihn,  w^tiX  in 
Fniiice,  caUL-d  Rel)U3  de  Pic^rdy."— 5ir  tf.  liitck:  Bist. 
of  Richard  Hi   (1646),  p.  113. 

hi'-er-o-glyph,  v.t.  [Hieroglyph,  s.]  To 
represent  by  or  in  hieroglyplilcs. 

hi-er-6-glyph'-lC,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  kierorihiphi- 
cit^,    from    Gr.    lepoy?ivrf)iK6^  (hieroghipkiKos), 
from  iep6s(/ueros)  =  s&crfidf  and  y^vtpwiglupho) 
"=■  to  carve,  to  write.] 
A.  As  adjective : 
L  Literally: 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Egypt,  being  that  employed  in  the 
monumental  inscriptions  of  that  country. 

"  It  will  l>e  iiecesaary  to  tmce  up  hu-rogly^hic  writ- 
ing to  its  orSglUAX."- -iVarburton  :  Diottie  Legation. 
bk.  iv.,  S  1. 

2.  Written  in  or  covered  with  hieroglyphs  ; 


EQVPTIAN    HIEROGLYPHICS. 


conveying,  or  intended  to  convey,  a  meaning 
by  hieroglyphs  or  emblematically. 
II.  Fiijuratively : 

1.  Written  in  characters  difllcult  to  deci- 
pher. 

"  ffieroglyphicka  letters. "—P.  Holland:  AmmlaKia. 
p.  214. 

2.  Mysterious;  conveying,  or  intended  to 
convey,  a  meaning  iu  mysterious  or  obscure 
terms  or  emblems. 

B.  As  s^ihstaiitivc : 

1.  Sing. :  A  hieroglyph;  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting. 

" The  gronpft  of  symbols  bpgln  with  r  l.trga  ftf^-o;?','/- 
phic  ou  the  lefUhuud  CQtixct.'—Wihun:  Prehitlunc 
Slan,  ii.  G5. 

2.  PI.  {Hieroglyphs,  hieroglyphics)  :  Repre- 
sentations of  animals,  plants,  and  other  more 
or  less  material  bodies,  sculptured  ou  Egyp- 
tian temi)les,  olielisks,  sarco]>hagi,  &c.,  and  de- 
signed for  ideographic  or  otiier  writings.  All 
attempts  to  read  hierogIyi)hies  had  for  cen- 
turies been  given  ujj,  when,  in  August,  ITli'J, 
the  French  found  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  St. 
Julien,  near  the  Rosetta  branch  of  tlie  Nile,  a 
stone,  which  has  since  been  called  the  Rosetta 
Stone.  It  was  afterwards  taken  from  a  French 
vessel  by  William  R.  Hamilton,  and  is  now  iu 

the  British  .__      ^ 

Museum.  It 
contains  an 
inscription 
regarding  the 
coronation  of 
Ptolemy  V. 
(Epiphanes), 
and  is  be- 
lieved to  have 
been  sculp- 
tured about 
195  B.C.  The 
inscription  is 
first  iu  hiero- 
glyi)hics,next 
in  the  hieratic 
character  of 
Egypt,  and  in  Greek,  which  afforded  a  key  to 
the  hieroglyphics,  but  one  very  dilflcult  to 
apply.  Siivestre  do  Sacy  in  1801,  Akerblad  iu 
1S02,  the  younger  ChampoUion  in  1S14.  1821, 
lS3(j,  1841,  with  Dr.  T.  Young,  most  successful 
of  any,  in  1819,  and  Rossellini  in  1825, 182(3,  &c., 
all  made  advances  towards  solving  the  enigma, 
so  that  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  Biblical  Archaological 
Society,  and  other  Egyptologists  are  now  con- 
tinually translating  hieroglyphics  from  the 
monuments.  Hieioglypliics  are  of  two  kinds  : 
some  are  ideograplis  (q.v.),  others  stand  for 
syllables  or  for  letters.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  Egypt,  tliey  exist  in  the  ad.iacent 
lands,  and  in  Mexico.  Professor  Wayce  shows 
that  there  were  some  liieroglyjihics  in  the 
Hamatliite  inscriptions  which  were  probably 
of  Hittite  origin  {Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc,  v.. 
26,  27).  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  emanated 
from  the  ancient  Aztecs.  Hieroglyjihs  are  a 
shorter  kind  of  picture  writing,  wliich  it  is 
thought  was  the  earliest  form  of  all.  Hiero- 
glyphics were  ultimately  modified  into  aljiha- 
betic  writing.  Thus  the  Rev.  W.  Houghton 
believed  in  the  hieroglyphic  or  picture  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary  (TbUl.,  vi.  (1878),  p. 
452-483,  602).  and  Endlicher  has  shown  that 
the  "ancient  jiictures"  of  the  Chinese  gave 
rise  to  the  cursive  forms  now  in  use.  (Tylor: 
Anthropology,  ch.  vii.) 

"The  Haniathite  Aitfrn^/vpAics appear  to  have  been 
an  invention  of  an  early  population  of  Northeru 
Syria."— rm/is.  Hib.  Arch.  Soc.,  v.  26. 

*  hi-er-o-glyph'-ic-al,  o.  [Eng.  hierogly- 
phic ;  -aLJ   Tiie  same  as  Hieroglyphic  (q.v.). 

"  The  hierotjlyphical  doctrine  of  the  Egyptiaua."— 
Browne:   Vulgar  Jirrotirs,  bk.  i.,  ch.  x. 

*  hi-er-6-glypli'-ic-al-l3?,  adv.   [Eng.  Mero- 

glyphical ;  -hj.]  lii  a"  hieroglyphii-  manner; 
by  means  of  "hieroi^lyphics,  emblems,  or  cha- 
racters ;  in  hieroglyphics. 

"  Bieroo'yphica/lu  adding  inartegrea.  wlvemes.  lion, 
fishes,  with  divei-3  others.  '—Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt, 
ilk.  v.,  cb.  XX. 

* lli'-er-6-glyph-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hieroglyph; 
-^^^]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  deciphering 
of  hieroglyplilcs. 

*  hi'-er-d-gljrph-ize,  "./.    [Eng.  hieroglyph ; 

-ize.]  To  express  in  hieroglyphics;  to  write 
or  depict  hieroglyphic;iily. 

"  Tliev  hieroglyphizeA  lK)th  their  thoughts,  histories, 
and  inventions  to  \n>it^Tiiy.'— Evelyn :  Sculpture. 

*  hi  -  er  -  6  -  gram,  s.  [Gr.  icpo«  (fti^ros)  = 
sarred,  and  yp6.p.p.a.  (yraniHio)  =  a  writing,  a 


letter  ;  ypa(f»(u  igr<fph^  =  to  wrlto.]  A  species 
of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

*  hi-er-o-gram-mat'-Ic,  •lii-er-i- 
graxn'Xn^t'-iC'al,  a.    [Gr.  i<p6?  (hieros)  = 

sacrtd  ;  yp'tfip.a.  {gramma),  genit.  vpa^^aro^ 
(iiramriuitos)  =  a  letter,  aiirl  Ktig.  adj.  suit,  -ic.] 
PerUiitiing  to  or  written  in  hierograms. 

"The  hiitrogrnmmiUic  or  wicerdot«l.  he  [Pori'liyTyJ 
comprised  under  the  nenerlc  t^rui  of  eiiiitulic '— >Kar- 
burton :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  J  4. 

*  hi-er-6-grim'-ma-tist,  s.  [Gr.  iepiSs 
{hieros)  =  sacred  ;  ypafifxa  (gramma),  genit. 
ypap-naro^  (gramnuxtos)  =  a.  writing,  a  letter  j 
Kng.  sutr.  -ist.]  One  who  is  versed  in  hiero* 
grams  ;  a  writer  of  hieroglyphics. 

"Uned  only  by  priests,  proplietJi,  hfi-ro^ramm/itUts, 
or  holy  writers.  —UreenhtU:  Art  of  Embalming,  y.  NX. 

*  hi-er^g'-ra-pher,  «.  [Gr.  lepds  (hieros)  = 
sacred  ;  ypa^lt  (graj-ho)  =  to  write,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -er.]  A  writer  of,  or  one  versed  in,  hiera- 
graphy. 

*hi-er-d-grJiph'-ic,  *  hi-er-o-graph'-io- 

al«  ct.  [Gr.  ifp6<i  (hieros)  =  sacred,  ami  Eng. 
graphic,  graphical  (q.  v.).J  Of  or  pertaining  to 
liierography. 

"  Iiiscriljed  by  Thoyth.'the  first  Hermes,  with  hiero- 
graphic  letters  in  the  SHcred  dlaJecL"— fKurixtrtour 
Divine  Legation,  bk.  iv.  f  4. 

*  hi-er-6g'-ra-phy,  s.     [Or.  Up6<;  (hieros)  = 

sacred,  and  ypdil>oj  (yrapho)  =  to  writ«.J  Sacrad 
or  holy  writings, 

*  hi-er-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  lepdc  (hieros)  ™ 
sjicred,  and  Aarpeia  (latreia)  —  worship.]  Tha 
worship  of  sacred  persons  or  things. 

*  hi-er-o-l6g^-ic,  '  hi-er-o-lSg'-ic-al,  a. 

[Gr.  iepos  (hierot;)  =  sacred  ;  Adyo«  (logo's)  =  A 
discourse,  and  Eng.  adj.  suff.  •ic^  •ical.\  Of  or 
pertaining  to  hierology. 

*  hi-er-ol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hUrologiy);  -ist.\ 
One  versed  in  hierology. 

"  hi-er-ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  UpoktyyCa  (hierologia). 
from  icpo?  (/iitros)  =  sacred,  and  \6yo%  {logos) 
=  a  discourse.]  A  discourse  on  sacred  matters 
or  things  ;  specifically,  the  science  of  the 
ancient  writings  and  inscri[>tions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  a  discourse  upon  that  science. 

*  hi'-er-d-man-^y,  s.  [Gr.  UpofiavreCa  (Aiero- 
vuinteia),  from  Upd?  (hieros)  =  sacred,  and  piav 
TfCa  (nuniteia)  —  prophecy,  divination.}  Di- 
vination by  observing  the  things  ottered  la 
saerihce. 

*  hi'-er~6-mar-tyr,  s.  [Gr.  Upeus  (hiereus)  = 
a  priest  (V),  and  Eng.  martyr.)  A  priest  who 
becomes  a  martyr. 

*  hi-er-om-ne'-mon,  s.  [Gr.  UpK  (hieros)  = 
sacred,  and  jinTJfxujf  (mnimon)  =  mindful ; 
fivdop-ai  (mnaomai)  =  to  remember.] 

Greek  AnZiquity: 

1.  The  sai-red  secretary  or  recorder  sent  by 
each  amphictynnic  state  to  their  council  along 
with  the  actual  deputy  or  mmister. 

2.  A  magistrate  who  had  the  charge  or 
superintendence  of  religious  matters  ;  a  niinis- 
tiT  of  religion,  corresponding  to  the  Roiui*" 
I'outifex. 

Hi-er-o-nim'-i-an,  s.    [Jesuate.] 

Hi-er-dn'-y-mites,  s.  pi.  [From  Hierony- 
mus,  better  known  as  St.  Jerome.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  An  order  of  hermits,  constituting 
projierly  a  branch  of  the  Fmnciscans,  founded 
in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  St. 
Thomas  of  Sienna,  and  confirmed  by  Pnpe 
Gregory  XI.  in  1374.  Called  also  Brethren  ot 
the  Coiiimou  Lot,  Brethren  of  Goodwill,  and 
Gregohaus. 

*  hi'-er-o-phant,  s.  [Gr.  l€po4>dvTTj<;  (hiero- 
phant€s),  from lepoi (hieros)  =  sacied, and <^aiVu» 
{pliaino)  =  to  show,  to  declare]  One  who 
teaches  or  explains  the  mysteries  of  religion  ; 
a  religious  teacher,  a  priest. 

"  I  come  to  vou  iia  of  old.  the  pupil  to  the  hierophantf 
and  deui'tud  the  iuttiAtiou,*' — Lytton:  Zanoni,  uk.  iv., 
ch.  lii. 

*  hi-er-o-pliail*-tic»  a.  [Eng.  hierophant; 
-iC.J     Of  or  pertaining  to  hierophants. 

*  hi-er-OS'-CO-p^,  a.  [Gr.  Upoa-Kotria  (hiero^ 
sb>pia),  from  iepds  (/iMrros)=sacred,and  ctkottcoi 
(skopei^)  =  to  view,  to  observe.]  Divination 
by  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vjctims  ottered 
in  saci'iticc. 


boil,  bo^ ;  poiit,  jo^l ;  cat,  9eU.  chorus.  9hln,  benph ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this,  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tian  =  shQJi.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun ;  tion,  sion  =  zhun.   -tiouB,  -cious,  -slous  =  shus.    -hie,  -dle»  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l* 
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hierourgy— high 


"lli'-er-OUr-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ifpovpyia(hieroiirgia), 
from  tcpoy  (hieros)  =  sacred,  and  fpfyov  (ergon) 
BiWork.j    A  sacred  or  holy  work  or  worsliip. 

•TonsuiunrntliigtheBiiirltiial  hicrouroi/ ttccordUm  to 
the  lawBof  the  church."— irai«r/«)ui;  IKorA*.  vUl.  a.'!."!. 

Ilig'-gle,  v.l.  [A  weak?ned  form  of  ha<f'jle 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  carry  provisions  about  for  &a,\o, ;  to 
hawk  provisions. 

2.  To  clialTer ;  to  haggle  over  a  bargain. 

"To  higgfe  thus  for  a  (ew  blows." 

Butler:  Undlhraa,  pL  li..  C  IL 

3.  To  quarrel  or  make  a  fuss  abvjut  trillus. 

"Loth  to  higgle  fora  lettcror  two  fmUiirliitwd  per- 
chaiiL-i?)  Id  the  name  ai  a.UiViU,"— Fuller :  U'orthict; 
yo  rthu.mb  erJa  nd. 

hig'-gle-dj^  pig'-gle-d^,  adv.  [Hiooi.e.] 
In  a  8t,ate  of  confusion,  like  goods  in  a  hig- 
gler's basket ;  topsy-tur^'y. 

Mg'-glcr,  s,    [Eng.  hirjgKe) ;  -er.J 

1.  One  who  carries  provi-sions  about  for  sale ; 
a  hawker  of  provisions. 

"  A  Muffler  h.ad  perlahed  In  the  attempt  to  croaa."— 
Jfacauia!/  :  HM.  Eng..  ch.  ill. 

2.  One  who  does  occasional  work  with  a 
horse  and  cart. 

3.  One  who  haggles  or  is  tedlooa  about  a 
bargain, 

high  (all  silent),  *  heagh,  *  heah,  *  hegh, 

*  heghe,  *  heh,  *  hei.  *  bolgh,  *  hoih, 

*  hey,    *  heye,    *  bighe,    *  nig.    "  hy, 

a,  &  adv.  [A.S.  he&h,  Iisk  ;  cogn.  with  Dut. 
hoog ;  Icel.  har ;  Sw.  hog ;  Dan.  Txoi ;  Goth. 
hanhs;  O.  H.  Ger.  hdh;  *Ger.  hoch;  O.  Fris. 
hdch.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literalhj : 

(1)  Rising  considerably  above  the  ground  or 
Bnrronnding  olvjeets;  having  a  great  extent 
from  base  to  summit ;  lofty  ;  elevated. 

"  Eftsoooe  the  feeiid  tok  hlia  liitoafiU  ft/fffchU.*"— 
Wf/clUTe  ■'  3Iittthcw.  ch.  Iv.' 

(2)  Situated  at  a  great  elevation. 

(3)  Prominent  from  the  surface;  as,  high 
relief. 

(4)  Reaching  or  rising  to  the  fuller  greatest 
elevation  :  as,  high  tide. 

2.  FiguraHvely  : 

(1)  Large  or  great  in  number,  degree^  or  ex- 
tent.    IHlGH-LATITUDE.) 

(2)  Elevated  or  exalted  in  rank,  position,  or 
office ;  frequently  in  composition  as  high- 
constable,  lord  higii  adinirul,  &c. 

"They  that  stand  high  have  many  blaata  to  shake 
them."  ShaK-s/K  :  liichtrd  III.,  iv.  4. 

(3)  Exalted  morally  or  intpUectually ;  noble, 
^id  both  of  persons  and  Jhings.) 

"Of  alle  men  his  wisdom  is  hi'jhestc.'' 

Chaucer  :  C.  T.,  6,908. 

(4)  Noble ;  elevating, 

,  "  There  studious  let  me  sit. 

And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead.* 

Thorrisori  :    IViiUer,  «2. 

(5)  Raised  above  the  understanding;  ab. 
atruse ;  difficult 

•'They  meet  to  hear  and  answer  snch  hifjh  things." 
SftoAe*^.  ••  Jidius  C<esar,  t  2. 

(6)  Boastful,  arrogant,  proud,  haughty. 

*•  The  tone  of  Caillierea  became  high  and  arrogant.* 
^-MacnMtair  :  HisL  Eny  ,  ch.  xxii. 

(7)  Excited,  lively,  animated, 

"5I^ry  wrw  not  merely  in  high,  but  In  extravagant 
ipirita.' — .l/(ican;«y  ;  BiiU  Eng..  Ch.  r. 

(8)  Boisterous,  threatening,  violent,  tem- 
pestuous, angry, 

"  I  heard  the  cMek  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Caasio  high  in  oath."     Sltakcsp.:  OtheUo,  U.  1 

(9)  Extreme ;  raised  to  a  great  degree  ;  in- 
tense ;  strong. 

"They  introduce 

*  Their  sacred  song,  iiud  waken  raptures  h!g\.* 

;  JJUton:  /».  i..  iiL  369. 

(10)  Full  :  complete. 

"  Now  it  is  hi'jh  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep."  —Romans 
XllL  11. 

(11)  Dear ;  of  a  great  price ;  of  a  greater  price 
than  usual ;  not  cheap  ;  exorbitant  in  price. 

*  (12)  Far  advanced  or  removed  into  anti- 
quity ;  very  distant  in  time. 

'■  The  nominal  ob»er%-ation  of  the  neveral  dnys  of  the 
Week  is  very  high,  and  as  old  as  the  ancient  Egyptians." 
^Browne. 

i\'A)  Capital;  committed  against  thesovereign 
Or  state  :  as,  h'lnh  treason, 
(14)  Luxurious ;  rich. 

•The  times  are  wild  :  ccntenWon.  like  a  horse 
Fall  of  high  feeding,  madly  hatli  liroku  li'iMe." 

Ukakesp. :  2  Henry  I  \'.,  L,  t. 


(15)  Celebrat^cl  or  observed  with  full  cere- 
mony;  intended  for  use  on  important  or 
sclemn  occasioua  :  as,  high  festivals,  a  high- 
altar. 

(It3)  Tending  towards  or  ajjproaching  putre- 
faction ;  btroiig-snielling :  as.  The  meat  is 
high. 

II.  Music:  Acute;  sharp:  (lb,  a  high  n'-ite. 

B,  As  axlv. :  In  a  high  degree ;  to  a  great 
height;  highly. 

"  I  cannot  reach  «o  high' 
Bhttfccs/i. :  Tao  Uanttemcn  uf  Verona,  U  2. 

C.  Aa  suhntantiee : 

*  1.  An  elevated  place  or  position ;  a  height. 
(Now  only  in  the  phrase  Oti  high,  q.v.). 

"  Let  u»  to  the  highest  of  the  field." 

ai.akfa)*.  :  1  Uenry  /T.,  T.  4. 

2.  People  of  high  rank  or  station:  as,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor. 

3.  In  the  superlative  (of  the  form  Most 
High).  God,  the  Almighty. 

^  (1)  High  and  dry ;  Out  of  water ;  in  a  dry 
place. 

(2)  On  high,  *a  high,  •on.  hike : 

(a)  At  or  to  a  higher  place  or  position ; 
aloft,  above ;  in  heaven, 

"  The  trumpet  Bhall  he  heard  on  high." 

/)rff'fen  :  Htnig  /or  St.  Cecilia's  Dap. 

(h)  In  a  loud  voice  or  manner ;  aloud. 

(3)  To  he  on  or  to  mount  the  high  korse: 

(a)  To  staiul  on  one's  dignity. 

(b)  To  take  oflience, 

H  Obvious  compounds :  Iligh-atmedt  higJi- 
arched,  high-aspiring,  high-hrowed^  high-dinih- 
ing,  hiijh-crestal,  high-crowned^  high-cv/rlinrj, 
high-designing,  high-jinislwdf  high-Jlaming, 
high-fiushed,  high-perclied,  high-placed^  higJi- 
roofed,  high-swelling: 

high-admiral,  s.    [Admiral.] 

*  high-angel,  ■  heh-engcl,  s.  An  arch- 
angel.   (Orniuium^  l,8iJ2.) 

high-baili£r,  s.  The  chief  officer  of  certain 
corpoiations  ;  the  officer  of  a  county-court ; 
the  officer  who  serves  writs,  &c,  in  certain 
franchises  not  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion of  thesheritr. 

*  high-battled,  a.  Commanding  proud 
armies ;  renowned  in  battle  or  war. 

•*  Like  enouph  hitrh-battfed  Caesar  will 
UuBt-ite  his  hap|jliies3." 

Sfiakitp.  ;  Antony  A  Cleopatra.  Hi.  IS. 

*  high-blest,  a.  Highly  or  supremely 
blest  or  happy. 

"  So  prevalent  aa  to  concern  the  mtnd 
Of  Gwd  highbim.  or  to  incline  his  wilL" 

MUton :  P.  i.,  iL  IIS. 

*  high-blooded,  a.    Of  noble  Inrth  or 

lineage, 

*  high-blown,  a.  Swelled  much  with 
wind ;  inflated,  pulfed  up. 

"  My  high-blown  pride 
At  length  brolte  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old."        .Slmkegp.  :  Henry  Fill.,  iii.  2. 

high-bom,  a.  Of  noble  birth  or  extrac- 
tion, 

**ffigh-bom  ladles  In  their  magic  cell."* 

Byron  :  English  Brirtis  *  Scotch  Seviewers, 

high-bred,  a.  Highly^  bred ;  of  pure 
blood  or  extraction. 

"  Like  the  high-hred  colt  when  freed." 

Scott ,-  Lady  of  the  Lake,  UL  M. 

high-brown  fritillary,  s. 

Entojn.  :  Argynnis  AdippCj  a  British  butter- 
fly, family  Nyiuphalidae. 

*  high-built,  o. 

L  Of  lofty  structure. 

.   "Sofa,  and  couch,  and  Jiigh-buflt  throne  aognst." 
Cowper:  Task.  v.  164. 

2.  Covered  with  or  bearing  a  lofty  building 
or  stnicture. 

"The  high-built  elephant  his  castle  rears." 

Creech,    {Todd.) 

High-church,  s.  &  a. 

A,  As  suh.^t. :  The  High-church  party  (q.v.). 

B.  As  adj.  .•  Entert-aining  high  notions  re- 
garding the  prerogatives  of  the  church. 

If  High-church  party  :  , 

Ecclcsiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  three  great 
parties  in  the  English  Church.  They  regard 
the  Episcopal  fonn  of  government  as  so  essen- 
tia! to  a  true  church  that,  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  feel  free  to  recognize,  as  sister  churches, 
those  Christian  denominations  which  are  under 
other  fonns  of  government.      If  they  look 


for  ecfleaiaslical  alliance  outside  the  Esta- 
blished Chuich,  it  is  Utwiirds  churches  un<ler 
tlie  rule  of  biniiops  that  they  turn,  and  espe- 
cially towards  tlic  Hoiiian  Church.  In  Iho 
Beveuteentli  century  Laud  waa  the  mobt  dia- 
tinguished  advot-aLe  of  what  would  now  bo 
called  Ilighchmch  principles,  but  the  de- 
si;;nation  did  not  come  into  use  till  the  tima 
of  the  cuntrovcrsy  commenced  by  Dr.  Saclic- 
verell  in  1709.  In  the  present  century  Iligh- 
churchism  has  developed  lirst  intoTractarian- 
ism  and  then  into  Kitualism.  Believing  the 
Churcli  to  have  r*'c<:ivedthe  right  of  aut^^iuomy 
from  its  Divine  Head,  it  dispuUis  the  right  of 
the  Civil  Courts  to  try  ccch-Miustical  caseH.  It 
has  been  lutroduct-d  Into  the  L'nlted  States, 
\vhere  it  has  nuule  nume  i»rugre»4H, 

High-churchism.  ».  The  principlea  of 
High-i:hurch[ueii  considered  as  a  whole. 

High  -  churchman,  8.     One    holding 

High  church  j-rim  iples. 

high -coloured,  a. 

1,  Vrd.  Jxing. :  HavMig  a  strong,  deep,  or 
glaring  colour ;  flushed. 

"Le;idui>  Is  high-coloured.  They  have  maJe  hlna 
drink,"— S/citft*/*. .-  Anfoity  A  Cleopatra,  IL  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Described  or  represented  in  strong 
or  forci  ble  language ;  vivid ;  as,  a  high-coloured 
description. 

High-Commission  court,  s.  (See  ex- 
tract.) 

"A  cimrt  in  cauftpg  eccle*iaBtiGi.l.  erected  In  A.D.  1&S9. 
to  viudiuita  tin.-  dknitv  and  i>eace  of  the  churcli.  by 
reforming  ec(.-k-8la.-<ti«u  \ien-mi.  and  all  manner  of 
errors,  iii;reaio.  eL-hisms.  olieuces.  and  euormi'lei. 
Means  were-  found  to  vest  lu  thi;  commisolonerB  almort 
despotic  iHjwcrs  of  flidnit  and  ImpriBoniiig.  which  lliey 
exertc-d  umch  Ijeyoud  the  decree  ui  the  offence  it-*If, 
and  frenuently  "ver  utfeuctu  by  no  meaua  of  B|>ititUAl 
cognizance.  Thii  court  was  abnIiElied  by  etatute 
16  Cnr.  I.  c.  n  :  and  the 'attenipt  to  revive  it.  during 
the  rt;ii^i  of  Jame^i  II..  s^rvt-d  tmly  to  hasten  his  ruin- 
—lilacJcttone :  Comment.,  bk.  iL,  ch.  a 

high-constable,  s.    [Constable.! 

high-court,  s.    IParliameint.J 

T[  High  Court  of  Justice: 

Law :  A  high  tribunal  brought  into  exietenc* 
by  Acts  passed  during  lS7;t  and  1875,  and 
whicli  came  into  operation  ou  Nov.  1  in  the 
latter  year.  They  merged  into  one  Court,  llie 
Com-ts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Ciiancery  and  Ex- 
chequer, witii  tlie  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  the 
Probate  and  Divorce  Courts.  The  High  Court 
of  Justice  has  a  Cliaucery  Division,  a  Queen's 
Bench  Division,  a  Probate,  a  Divorce,  and  an 
Admiralty  Division,  &,c. 

high-cross,  s.  The  cross  formerly  erected 
in  market-places.    [Caoss.] 

high-day,  s.&a. 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  A  feast,  a  festivaL 

2.  Broad  daylight. 

B.  As  adj. :  Festival ;  jovial. 

"Thou  apeudest  sxich  high-day  wit  In  pxalellig  falia.* 
^hitkesp. :  Merdiant  of  KcMice.  U.  9l 

High-Dutch,  s.  The  cultivated  German 
as  opposed  to  the  vernacular  dialects. 

high-elbOT^ed,  a.  A  terra  applied  by 
Tennyson  to  insects  like  tlie  grasshopper, 
from  the  prominence  of  the  thigh-joints  of  the 
posterior  legs  when  bent,    {Brook;  54.) 

*high-embowcd,    a.      Having    lofty 

arches. 

*'  Love  the  high-embowcd  roof." 

Milton  :  11  Pcnteroao,  15T. 

liigh-engendered^tt.  Born  or  created 
on  high, 

"Your  high-engendered  Kittles.' 

Slutkesp. :  Lear,  Iii  3. 

high-£iluting,  a.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Bombastic,  fustian,  affected, 
pompons. 

B.  As  subst.:  Pomponsness,  bombast,  fustian- 

*  high-father,    *heh- fader,  a.     A 

patriarch.    (Ormulum,  17,1U7.) 

high-fed,  a.    Pampered,  luxurious, 
*'A  ftvourite  mnle,  high-fed.  and  in  the  pride  ot 

flesh  and  xnHX.l\e,''—L  Estrange. 

high-feeding,  s.    Luxury  in  diet ;  luxu- 

riousuess. 

high-flavoured,  a.  H^\ing  a  strong 
flavour.     {Thomson  :  Cattle  of  Indolence,  i.  34.) 

*  high-flier,  s.  One, who  is  extravagant 
in  opinions  or  pretensions. 

"She  openly  pp->fesseth  herself  to  he  ft  high-_/tier, 
and  it  is  not  Improbable  she  may  also  be  a  Papist  ai 
heart,"— S«'tf(. 


ffi,te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu^kw* 
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high-flown,  a. 

1.  P'-vated;  piutid. 

"  Nor  hiiih-Jiuten  lioi>ea  to  Reasou's  lure  descend." 

Dcnham :  Of  Prudence,  42. 

2.  Turgid;  extravagant;  bombastic. 

•■  This  fulile  is  a  hhjh-ilnwn  hyperbole  upon  the 
mUfiii'B  of  iit;iiTl'ige.'  —LEttTiinffe. 

*  high-flushed,  «.    Elated  ;  excited. 
high-flying,  a.     Extravagant  in  opinions, 

Claims,    ur   prcteusiona.      {Di-yden :    Virgil; 
Georgic  iv.) 

high-furnace,  s. 

MiUitll.  :  A  smelting  fumaceof  full  height,as 
diHfinct  finm  a  certain  smaller  furnace  known 
fts  the  liulf  high-furnace. 

High-German,  s.    [German.] 

high-go,  s,     A  drinking  bout ;  a  spree  ;  a 
revL-i.    {Slang.) 
high-going,  a.     Reaching  or  rising  high. 

*  high-grown,  a.  Overgrown  with  high 
corn. 

"The  highgrown  field."  Shahcap.  :  Lear,  Iv.  4. 

high-handed,  «.  Overbearing  ;  oppres- 
Bive  ;  d'lniint'eriu;^  ;  arbitiary:  as,  a  high- 
handed jiroceeding ;  high-haiidcd  policy. 

high-hearted,  a.  Full  of  courage  ;  brave ; 
liigh -spirited. 
high-heeled,  a.    Having  high  heels. 

••  Lewii.  in  spite  of  hiij-'-heeltnl  siioes  aud  n.  towering 
wig,  h.irdiy  rt.-n;l»ed  the  middle  elze."  —  JIacaiUuj/ : 
Biat.  Eng..  cb.  xilL 

high-hung,  a.    Hung  aloft.    (Dryden.) 

high-jinks,  s.  pi.  High  festivities  or 
revelry  ;  great  sport.    (Slang.) 

high-life,  s. 

1.  The  style  of  living  or  the  manners  of  the 
fashionable  world. 

2.  Tlie  upper  classes  collectively. 

*  high-lived,  a.     Pertaining  to  high-life. 

high-low,  5.  A  kind  of  laced  boot  reach- 
ing tt'  the  ankle. 

*  high  Mall,  s.  The  time  when  the  Mall 
was  most  crowded. 

'■  Were  you  to  see  Gatty  walk  the  Park  at  high  Ma?I, 
you  would  expeL't  those  wiio  followed  her  aud  those 
whi>  met  her  cnuld  iuiuiediately  draw  their  awords  for 
her." — Steele:  Upectator,  No.  437. 

hlgh-maas,  s. 

lioman  Eitnnl:  A  mass  in  which  the  cele- 
brant is  attended  l\v  deacon  and  sub-deacon, 
as  distinguished  from  a  low  mass  and  a  viissa 
cantata^  in  which  he  is  served  by  one  or  more 
acolytes.  A  high-mass  is  usually,  but  not 
necessarily,  sung  at  the  high-altar, 

*  high-men,  s.  pi.  False  dice,  so  called 
tecause  tlu-y  were  loaded,  so  as  always  to 
show  high  numbers. 

high-mettled,  a.  Full  of  metal  or  spirit ; 
ardent;  full  of  lire  ;  spirited. 

*■  He  fail-s  not  iu  these  to  keep  astiff  rein  on  a  high- 
metrf^ii  l't?giisua," — iftirttu 

high-minded,  a. 

1.  Having  a  noble  and  honourable  spirit; 
nagnaniuious ;  opposed  to  mean. 
*2.  Proud;  arrogant. 

*' Bigh'Tninded,  foaiuiag  out  their  own  disgrace." 

Coicper.  Task,  vi.  69^ 

high-mindedness,  s.  The  quality  or 
■tate  of  bL-ing  hii;li-miuded  ;  magnanimity, 

high-misdemeanours,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Misprisions  which  are  merely  positive: 
as  nialadiuinistratiuns  en  the  part  of  high 
ofReers  iu  public  trust  and  employment ;  con- 
tempt of  the  king's  prerogative ;  or  against  liis 
person  and  government,  or  his  title,  or  his 
courts  of  juhtit-e,  if  these  otfeuces  do  not 
amount  to  treason.  Called  also  contempts. 
{Blackstojie.) 

high-mounted,  a.  Raised  aloft.  (Cow- 
per:  Needless  Alarm.) 

high-palmed,  a.  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
Btag  of  full  growth,  which  bears  tlie  palms  of 
his  liorns  aluft ;  having  lofty  antlers. 

"  ffigh-pahn^d  harta  amidst  our  forests  ruu." 

high-pitched,  a. 

1.  Aspiring,  haughty. 

"Hia  fiifftirpitchfd  thoughts." 

ahiikcsp.  :  Rape  qf  Luerec*.  41. 

3J,  Acute,  sharp,  tuned  high. 


high-place, «. 

HelUjioji: 

1.  A7/i;uc(r;.);  The  topH  of  mountains,  hills, 
&c.,  were  deemed  by  most  ethnic  people  as 
s.icred,  and  templeH,  idols,  and  other  ajipli- 
auces  for  worship  were  reared  onsueh  heights, 

2.  Jewish:  The  Jews  are  frequently  de- 
nounced fur  having  imitated  tlie  heathen  in 
worshipping  idnlalrnusly  on  higti  i)laces.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  HQ^  (bai/uUi)  =  a  natural 
Iici-ht  (Deut.  xii.  2,  *2  Kings  xvii.  9-11).  High- 
places  are  generally  mentioned  with  groves. 
[Grove.] 

high-pressure,  s.    (See  the  compounds.) 

High-pressure  alarm: 

Steiuti-eiig.  :  An  alarm  intended  to  give 
notice  of  a  dangerous  head  of  steam,  and  to 
IM'event  an  explosion  of  a  steain-genorator. 
it  consists  mainly  of  two  classes  :  1.  Fusible 
plugs  iu  the  side  of  the  boiler,  which  give 
way  when  a  certain  heat  is  attained,  and  allow 
the  steam  to  escape.  2.  Valves  which  open 
when  the  pressure  becomes  excessive,  and 
allow  exit  to  steam,  which  blows  an  alarm- 
whistle. 

High-pressure  engine: 

Steam-eng. :  A  steam-engine,  condensing  or 
non-enndensing,  in  which  the  safety-valve  is 
lo;nli(l  (United  States)  with  a  weight  equiva- 
lent to  a  boiier-jiressure  of  thirty-live  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  term  "  higli-pressure  " 
has  a  very  indetinitc  signitication  ;  condensing 
engines  are  often  called  "  low-pressure,"  aud 
non-condensing  engines  "high-pressure,"  but 
the  question  of  condensing  is  not  necessarily 
one  of  iiressure. 

high-priced,  a.    Dear,  costly. 

high -priest,  s. 

1.  KUuiiclsM  :  The  chief  priest  in  any  faith, 
he  who  occupies  the  highest  ]>lace  in  the 
liierarc'hy,  as  the  Pontifex  Maximus  among 
the  Ronuius. 

2.  Judaism:  Tlie  divinely-appointed  head  of 
the  Jewish  hierarchy.  The  tirst  to  hold  the 
office  was  Aaron,  whose  jioutitical  vestments 
and  their  adornments  were  to  include  a  breast- 
plate, an  ejdiod,  a  robe,  a  broidered  coat,  a 
mitre,  and  a  girdle.  The  girdle  was  to  be  of 
gold,  blue,  pun^le,  scarlet,  and  tine  twined 
lineu,  and  was  to  have  on  it  two  onyx  stones, 
each  of  them  containing  the  names  of  sis  of 
the  twelve  tribes.  The  office  was  to  descend 
hneally  in  his  family.  Tlie  high  priests  were 
to  be  without  blemish,  were  to  avoid  eating 
things  which  died  of  themselves,  or  marrying 
a  widow  or  a  divorced  person.  They  were  not 
to  make  mourning  for  private  or  domestic 
sorrows.  They  were  to  take  the  most  impor- 
tant and  solenm  parts  of  the  worship  (Exod. 
xxviii.,  xxix.).  [Holy  of  Holies.]  The 
Romans  were  afraid  of  the  influence  likely  to 
be  acquired  by  so  exalted  a  spiritual  func- 
tionary and  apparently  appointed  a  new  one 
everv  year  (John  xviii.  13). 

3.  The  highest  officer  iu  certain  societfes. 

4.  Fignr.:  One  who  eminently  represents,  in 
hia  aayinga  or  writings,  the  ideas  aud  theuiies 
of  a  certain  school  or  cult.  (Often  used  in 
contempt.) 

high-priestship,  s.  The  office  of  a  high- 
priest. 
high-principled,  a, 

1.  Having  high  or  noble  principles;  high- 
minded. 

*  2.  Extravagant  in  notions  of  politics, 

high-proof,  a.  &  adv. 
A,  As  adj. :  Highly  rectified;  very  strong; 
as,  /H;7/i-;jroo/ spirits. 

*  B,  As  adv. :  In  the  highest  degree  ;  ex- 
ceedingly. 

"We  are  high-proof  melixncholy.^ 
Shttkeip. :  Jl/ich  Ado  About  .VoCAfn^,  ▼,  L 

high-raised,  a. 

1.  Raised  on  high  or  aloft;  npreared. 

"Or  with  the  hiili-raisrit  honi's  melodious  clang 
All  Kilwickaiidall  Diiiyleilerry  rnig  " 

Cuwp'-r:  yeedless  AhtrjTt, 

2.  Raised  or  elevated  with  high  expectations 
or  conceptions. 

high-reaching,  a. 

1.  Reaching  to  a  great  height. 

2.  Reaching  upward. 

3.  Aspiring,  ambitious. 


high-relief,  s.  The  projection  of  a  sculp- 
tured ligiire,  half  or  more,  from  the  plane 
surface.     Called  also  alto-riLUvo.     tR'i-'t;^'0-l 

*  high-repented,  a.  Deeply  or  sorely 
repent.-d.     (.S/ki/.i^.  ;  All's  Well,  v.  3.) 

*  high  -  resolved,    a.     Very   resolute. 

(Shak-'^j'.  :  Titii.s  Audnjni.cu8,  iv.  4.) 

"  high-ropes,  «.  pi.  A  state  of  great  ex- 
citement or  conceit :  as.  To  be  on  one's  high^ 
ri'pe^<.    (SUmg.) 

high  school,  s.    [School.) 

high-£ieas,  s.  pi.  The  open  sen  or  ocean ; 
the  oi'i-an  bi-youd  the  limit  of  three  miles 
from  tliif  shore. 

high-seasoned,  a. 

1.  tliglily  or  strongly  seasoned;  piquant  to 
the  taste.    (Locke  :  On  Education.) 

2.  Lewd,  obscene;  said  of  literature. 

high-seated,  a. 

1.  Seated  or  sitting  aloft. 

2.  Aloft,  h.fty.    (Milton  :  P.  L.,  vii.  585.) 

"high-settle,  " heh-setle, «.  Athronew 
(Old  Eng.  Haiiuiies.  i.  113.) 

high-Sheriff,  s.    [Sheriff.] 

*  high  -  sighted,  a.  Looking  upward; 
supeieiliuus.    (Hhakcsp. :  Julius  Ca:sar,  ii.  1.) 

high-soaled,  a.  Having  an  honourable 
soul  or  spirit ;  liigh-spinted,  high-minded. 

high-sounding,  a.  Pom])ous,  osteata^ 
tioub,  bumlxuitie. 

high-spirited,  a.     Having  a  high  spirit ; 

bold,  daiiiig. 

"  This  U  not  exactly  one  of  the  injuries  which  higf^ 
tjiirited  uieu  luoat  readily  pardon.  '-J/acau/tty  ;  Bitt, 
£>,g  .  ch..vi. 

high-Stepper,  s.  A  spirited  or  highly- 
bred  horse,  that  lilts  its  feet  well  off  the 
ground  in  trotting  ;  hence  a  person  of  a  dash- 
ing or  showy  walk  or  bearing. 

high-steward,  s.    [Steward.] 

*  high-stomached,  «.  Having  a  proud 
stomach  ;  haughty. 

"  High-atomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  Ire." 

Hhaketit. :  Richard  II.,  L  1. 

"*  high  -  Strung,  a.  Strtmg  to  a  high 
piti-h ;  in  a  state  of  great  tension ;  high- 
si'irited-  (Thovhson:  CasUc  of  Indolence,  ii, 
6ii.) 

*  high-swelled,  high-swoln,  a.    In- 

flatrd   with  passion.     (bkaJcv^p.:  liichard  11,^ 
iu  2.) 

high-swoln,  a.     [High-swelled.) 

high-taper,  s.    [HioTAPEa.] 

*  high-tasted,  a.  Having  a  strong  taste; 
piquant.     (Denluivi :  Of  i'ruddice,  200.) 

high-tide,  *  heg-tide,  s. 

1.  High-water  ;  a  tide  at  its  fUIL 

*  2.  A  holiday. 

*  3.  A  feast ;  a  wedding. 

"  At  hcij-tide a2xiX  at  gestning.' 

Oertetii  A  Exodus,  1,60L 

high-toned,  a. 

1,  High  in  pitch  ;  strong  in  sound. 

2.  High-principled ;  noble;  high-minded. 
(Scott:  Lord  oftht  Isks,  Ii.  8.) 

*  high-top,  5. 

1,  Tlie  masthead  of  a  ship. 

*'  Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs." 

Shakcip.  ;  Merchant  of  Teiijc*;  L  L 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  apple. 

high-towered,  a.  Containing  or  pro- 
vide<l  with  high  towers.  (Miilon  :  P,  R.,  UL 
261.) 

high-towering,  a.  Rising  or  towering 
aloft.    (U'onisworlh:  Eccur^ilon,  bk.  viii.) 

high-treason,  s. 

Law:  The  highest  kind  of  treason,  that 
involving  the  deepest  kind  of  criiuinalit>',  to 
distinguish  it  from  Petit-treason  whieh  was  of 
a  petty  character.  This  latter  term  has, 
liowever,  been  abulifihed  by  legal  enactment, 
and  now  in  place  of  the  term  high  treason  the 
simple  term  treason  is  generally  employed- 
[Treason.] 

*  high  -  viced,  a.  Extremely  -  wicked. 
(Shakt.sp. :  Tiuwn  of  Athens^  iv.  3.) 


b^l,  b6^:  poi^t,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benQh;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist,     -ing. 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan«L-tlont  -Bion  =  shun:  -tion,  -sion^zhun.   -tlous.  -clous,  -sious  =  ahiiB,    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  =  b9l«  d^l* 
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Highgate— hill 


high-voiced,  a.  Having  a  strong  or 
loud  vuice  or  time  ;  liigh-tuiicd. 

high-warp  loom«  s. 

Weav, :  A  tapestry  Inoid  in  wliich  the  warp- 
fraiiie  is  vertical  and  tlie  weaver  works  stand- 
ing, thus  being  able  conatanlly  to  insjiect  his 
work  as  it  proceeds,  an  advantage  which  lie 
does  not  possess  in  tlie  bassc-lisse  or  low-warp 
tapestry  loom  in  which  the  warp  is  horizontal. 

high-water,  s.  k  a. 

A.  ^s  snbst  :  The  utmost  flow  or  the 
liigliest  elevation  of  the  tide ;  the  time  when 
the  tide  is  at  its  full. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by 
high-water:  as,  higk-water  mark. 

High-ivater  shrub : 
Bot.  :  An  American  name  for  Iva. 
hlgh-Wood»  s.    Timber. 
high-wrought,  a. 

•  1.  Wrought  with  great  skill ;  elaborated  ; 
highly  finished. 

•  2.  Rising  high. 

"  It  Is  a  hiyh-wrought  fl(»od. ' 

Sh<iktip. :  Othello,  Jl.  L 

3.  Inflamed  or  excited  to  a  high  degree  ;  as, 
high-wrought  passions. 

lugh'-bind-er,  «.  A  rowdy;  a  lawless 
cbaractfi;  ttpec.^  a  member  of  a  disreputable 
Cbmeao  eecrt^t  Bociety.     (  ('.  &'.) 

High'-gate  (gh  silent),  s.  &,  a.  [Eng.  high, 
snd  gntf.\ 

A.  As  siibst. :  A  hill  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  London. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  place 
described  under  A. 

Highgate -re  sin,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Copalite  (q.v.). 

blgh'-land  (gh  silent),  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  high, 
and  laiid.] 

A.  As  siibst. :  Elevated  or  mountainous  dis- 
tricts ;  a  mountainous  region ;  in  the  pi. 
Bpecif.,  the  mountainous  part  of  Scotland. 

"Lnilies  in  the  hiffhlmtcl-i  of  Scotlind  use  this  dl&- 
oipHiie  to  their  cbililt'eu  lu  the  luidst  of  wiuter.'  — 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertiining  to  a  moun- 
taiiKiiw  region ;  specif.,  pertaining  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

"On  Bightand  heath,  or  Holy-Rood." 

SeMt :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  v.  6. 

highland-fling, ».  A  hornpipe,  peculiar 
to  the  Kcottish  Higlilanders. 

highland-pine,  s. 

Bot.  :  Pinus  sylvestris. 

High'-land-er  ((ih  silent),  s.  [Eng.  Highland ; 
wrj  An  iuliuhitaut  of  a  highland;  specif, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  bcotlund. 

"The  ni'ihlnnders  were  alisulutely  at  the  command 
of  their  cLielbuu.  — Macaulay  :  Hist,  Ewj  ,  ch.  v. 

high'-land-ish {gh  silent),  a.  fEng.  highland; 
-ish.]  "Characterized  by  high  or  mountainous 
land. 

Bigh'-land-man  (gh  silent)^  s.  [Eng.  High- 
huui  ;  '-mail.]  Tlie  same  as  Highlander 
(q.v.). 

"And  many  astobboru  Highlundman.' 

ticutt  :  MfiTTTtion,  vi  2fL 

liigh'-lir  (gh  silent),  heh-lilce,  *  hegh-li, 
'  hegh-liche,  *heil-iche,  adv.  [Eng. 
high;  -/y.' 

•  1.  In  a  high  place  or  position  ;  aloft. 

2.  In  or  to  a  great  degree. 

3.  Proudly  ;  arrogantly  ;  conceitedly. 


4.  In  an  elevated  manner  or  style. 

"  Ditties  hifhty  peuiied." 

ShakvsiJ.  :  I  Uenry  /T.,  lU.  L 

•high'-most  ((ih  silent),  a.  [Eng.  high,  and 
•most.]     Hi-hest,  topmost. 

"Now  Lb  the  Bun  mton  the  highmost  hlU." 

Shakesp.  :  llomev  it  Juliet.  11.  6. 

high'-ness  (ah  r,ii.>nt),  *  heah  -  nesse, 
•  hcgh  -  nesse,  *  heih  -  nesse,  *  heh- 
nesse,  *  hih-nesse  *  hey-nesse,  s.  [A.S. 
heuknois.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  high,  lofty, 
or  elevated  ;  heiglit,  elevation,  altitude,  lofti- 
ness. 

*2.  Supremacy,  dignity,  power,  majesty. 


3.  A  title  of  honrjur  givi^n  to  princes  atid 
others  of  liigh  rank.  Usud  with  the  posses- 
sive pronouns  kin,  }ut,  your,  itc. 

"  I  am  not  for  hlo  hi'ihnet.  nor  for  lue  hia  highnei  Is. ' 
Warner :  Alltiom  Kngland.  bit,  tUL.  ch  A\. 

hlgh'-road  (ijh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  high,  and 
Toad.\    A  public  road  or  way  ;  a  highway. 

*  hight  igh  silent),  *  hlghte,  '  hlghth,  s. 

[HtlUHT.] 

^  *  On  hight,  *  On  highte  :  At  the  top  of  one's 
voice. 

*  hight  (gh  silr-nt),  •  highte  (pa.  t.  •  hot, 
*  hole,  *  iiete),  v.i.  &  t.  ITlio  only  instance  in 
English  of  a  passive  verb.  A.d.  hdttc  =  1  am, 
or  was  called,  from  hdtan  ~  (I)  to  t^all,  to  pro- 
mise, (2)  to  be  called  ;  cogu.  with  Ger.  ich 
heisse  =  I  am  called  ;  heissen  5=  (l)to  call,  (2)  to 
be  called.] 

A.  I ntrajisitlve : 

1.  To  be  named  or  called  ;  to  have  for  a 
name. 

"  Betwlxen  hem  was  maked  anon  tlie  bond. 
That  hvjMe  mfttrlmome  or  iiiAriaKe. ' 

Chaucer :  C.  T.,  3,097. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  He  hud  hold  his  day.  as  he  hod  hight." 

Chfticcer:  C.  T..  6.608. 

B,  TranUtivc : 

1.  To  name,  to  call. 

"  His  name  WRS  hoten  deinona  Sfmekin." 

CAattcer.  C.  T.,  S,939. 

2.  To  promise. 

"  Phew  now  your  patience  in  youre  werklu^. 
That  ye  me  hight."  Chaucer:  C.  T.,  8.371 

3.  To  name,  to  mention,  to  speak  of.  (Spen- 
ser:  Sheplieards  Calender  ;  July.) 

4.  To  entrust ;  to  commit  in  charge. 

"Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight." 

Spetucr:  F.  H..  I.  Iv.  6. 

5.  To  direct,  to  aim. 

"  The  aad  sleete  seized  not,  where  It  waa  hight 
Uppoii  the  fhilde.'  SpcTuer:  F.  (i-,  V.  xi.  8, 

6.  To  choose,  to  determine. 

I>ill  wliom 
.Spenner:  F.  <i..  VL  vtL  3L 

7.  To  mean,  to  purport. 

"Say  it  out.  Dib'Koii.  whatever  It  hight." 

Spiiunr :  Sticpheardt  Caleiuler :  Sept. 

*  highte,  *  highth  (gh  silent),  s.     [Height.] 

high'-te-a  (gh  silent),  s.  [Named  by  Bower- 
bank  alter  John  Hight,  Esq.] 

PaUeobot. :  A  genus  of  fossil  fruit.  It  is  a 
one-celled,  valveless  pericarp,  of  wliich  Mr. 
Bowerbank  described  ten  species  from  the 
London  Clay.  (Bowerbank  :  Foaslls  of  the  Loji- 
doti  Clay,  25-42.) 

*  high'-tide,  s.  [Eng.  high,  and  tide.]  The 
same  as  High-tide  (q.v.). 

"  Indi%'tdiial9,  like  uatious.  hav«  their  hightitle$.'' — 
Carlyle  :  French  Hevulutioti.  pt.  li..  bk.  L.  ch.  xiL 

high'-way  (gh  silent),  s.   [Eng.  high,  and  way.] 
I.  Literally  : 

1.  A  public  road  open  to  all  passengers;  a 
highroad  ;  a  luain  or  principal  road. 

2.  A  public  way  by  sea  ;  a  means  or  way  oi 
communication  opeu  to  all 

*  IL  Fig- :  A  course  or  line  of  action. 

"  I  could  mi^ution  more  tnulea  we  have  lost,  and  are 
In  the  highway  to  lose.'  —CAiiJ  ."  On  Trade. 

highway- rate,  s.  A  rata  or  tax  levied 
for  the  iiiaiuteiiauce  and  repair  of  public  roads. 

highway-rohher,  s.  The  same  as  High- 
wayman (q.v.). 

highway-robbery,  s.  Robbery  com- 
mitted on  or  near  the  public  highway. 

high -way-man  (gh  silent),  s.  [Eng.  high- 
u'.iy.  and  man.]  One  wlio  robs  passengers  on 
the  public  highway  ;  a  highway  robber. 

"Tin  luouuted  highioaymnn.  n  luannider known  to 
our  t'enenittuii  only  from  books,  waa  to  !«  fuiitid  on 
every  uiaiu  road.  —JIacaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  iii. 

hig'-ta-per.  s.    [Etym.  doubtful;  cf.  A.S.  hig 
=  grass,  hay,  and  taper  =  a  taper.] 
Bot. :  Verbascum  Thupsus. 

hij'-er-a,  hej'-ir-a,  s.    [Hegira.] 

hil'-ar,  a.     [Eng.,  &c.  hil(um)  ((\.v  ) ;  -ar.] 
Bot.  :  Pertaining  to  or  resembling  the  hilum 
of  a  seed. 

*  hil'-ar-ate,  i'.(.     [Lat.  hilaratvs,  pa.  par.  of 

hiUtr'o  =  to  nuike  cheerful  ;  hiUiris  =  cheerful ; 
from  Gr.  tA..p6s  (hilaros)  =  gay.]  To  make 
cheerful  or  gay,  to  exhilarate. 


*  hi-lar'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  hiUiris.]  Ch&erful; 
gay  ;  mtrry  ;  exhilarated. 

hi-Xar'-i-ty,  a.  [Fr.  hilaHti,  from  Tjit. 
hiUiriuUem.  accns.  of  hiktritaa  =  mirth,  clieer- 
fulness  ;  hiUiris  =  clieerful,  gay.]  Mirth; 
merriment;  gaiety;  cheerfulnesfl ;  glee. 

"Tlie  evening  repaid   it    with  vacaut   hUarity.''^ 
Goldsmith:   l' tear  (ff  tyakejleld,  ch.  r, 

Hil'-ar-j^,  a.  (Named  after  St.  Hilary,  whose 
festival  occurs  on  Jan.  IX]  A  tvrin  used  to 
designate  the  time  about  the  festival  of  8t. 
Hilary. 

HUary-temi,  s. 

Ixiio,  lie.  :  One  of  the  four  terms  of  the 
courts  of  law,  &c.,  in  England,  beginning  on 
Jan.  11,  and  ending  on  Jan.  31. 

*  ^  To  keep  Hilary  term.:  To  be  merry  and 
joyful. 

hilch,  v.i.  [A.3.  eldan  —  to  delay.]  To  hobble ; 
tuhalt. 


hild,  pref.  &  svff.  (Ger.  held.]  An  element  la 
names  of  persons,  expressive  of  nobility  of 
rank  or  character. 

•hild,  pret.  &pa.  par.    [Hold,  v.] 

Hll-de-br^d'-ine,  a.  [See  def  ]  Pertain- 
ing to  or  connected  with  Pojie  Gregory  VII. 
(11)73-1086),  better  known  by  his  private 
name,  Hildebrand,  than  by  hia  official  title. 

"Tliose  gradual  encroatrlitiienta  which  culmlnHted 
in  the  extravagHiit  claitiiH  of  the  Jlildebratuiins 
j)eriod."— B(i(M(,  s-v.  Juriididion. 

*hild'-ing,  a.  &  8.  [An  abbreviation  of  Mid- 
Eng.  hinderling  =  mean,  base,  from  hii\xler=. 
behind ;  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Mean ;  base ;  cowardly ;  menial ; 
wretched. 

"Thinkiog  to  take  them  from  that  hUding  hound." 
Upeitier:  F.  C-,  VI.  v.  25. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  mean,  base,  cowardly  fel- 
low ;  a  wretch. 

"  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  Mldtng.  hold  m« 
no  more  in  your  teaptct.  '—Shakeip. :  Alii  Well  That 
End*  Well.  iii.  8. 

*hile,  5.    [HiLUM.] 

hxl'-el-gie,  s.     [Arab,  kileljle,  kaledsch.) 

Bot. :  A  tree.  Balanites  cegyptiaai,  an  Amy- 
rid,  cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  its  negro  name 
is  Bnum.  Its  leaves  are  sub-acid,  and  are  said 
to  be  anthelmintic.  Its  drupes,  though  bitter 
and  violently  purgative  when  unrijie.  can  be 
eaten  in  their  mature  state.  An  oil  is  made 
from  its  seeds.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  mixed 
with  Myrobalans.    (Lindley.) 

hi-lif-er-oiis,  a.     (Lat.  hilum  (geuit.  hUi); 
/cro  =  to  bear,  and  Eng.  sufl".  -oits.J 
Bo:. :  Bearing  a  hilum  (q.v.). 

hill,  "  heUe,  *  hil,  *  huUe,  *  hyUe.  .^    [A.8. 
hyll;  cogii.  with  O,  Dut.  hil,  hilU;  lit.  collis.} 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  uatui-al  elevation  of  a  considerable 
size  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  a  small  mountain, 

"  Men  saw  the  goodly  hiUi  of  Somerset" 

TenTtyson:  Enid.  S28. 

2.  A  heap ;  a  mound  ;  a  hillock  :  as,  a  dun^ 

hill 

3.  A  cluster  of  plants  and  the  earth  heaped 
round  them.     (AJiierican.) 

II,  Geol. :  Some  hills  are  maiuly  of  igneous 
or  of  volcanic  origin  ;  if  basaltic,  they  tend  to 
have  perpendicular  sides  with  flat  table  lands 
above  ;  if  granitic,  they  are  convex.  Other 
hills  are  sedimentary,  and  dei'end  mainly  on 
the  nature  and  the  dip  of  the  mateiials  of 
whieh  tliey  are  composed.  Some  of  the  hilU 
of  tliis  type  have  been  shaped  by  denudation. 

hill-ant.  s. 

Entom. :  Formica  rujd. 
hill-fever,  s. 
Palkol. :  [Jusgle-feverJ 
hill  folk.  s.  pi. 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Canieronians,  who  were  driven  to  hold 
(heir  "conventicles"  secretly  among  the  hilla, 
their  doing  so  anywhere  being  held  illegal. 

■•  liv  h.oks  like  Mie  o' the  hUl-folk.  for  I  saw  him 
stJirt  A  wee  wlivn  lie  saw  the  red-coata."— JJmrff ;  Old 
JJ'jrtalitu,  th.  Iv. 

2.  iScand.  Myth. :  A  class  of  beings  inta^ 
mediate  between  elves  and  human  beinga,  to- 
habiting  caves  and  small  hills. 


f&te,  fS,t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  hero,  carnal,  her.  there; 
or.  wore,  w^u;  work,  whd.  son ;   mute,  oub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full :  try. 


pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p4l^ 
Syrian.    09,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qa  =  kv»  . 


hill— hi  nderest 
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hiU-oat,  5. 

Bot.  :  Avoia  nuda. 


hiU-tribes»  s.  pi. 

KlIinoL  :  Amnii^'  the  inhabitants  of  liills.  as 
a  riih!,  tliere  aiv  iviiiiiiuits  ol'  tlie  tribes  wliii-li 
possessed  tlie  iilains  before  tlieir  present  oc- 
cnpiuits  seized  on  thmii.  Thus,  in  tlie  liritish 
Isles,  the  Gaelic-speuking  population  of  tlio 
H'ylilands  uiice  occupied  also  the  Lowlands 
of  «t;otIjin'].  and  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Welsh 
Iiills  the  phiins  of  En,t,'laiid.  At  jn-esent  the 
term  hill  tribes  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Indi;m 
abfM-igines  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Vindhya,  the 
■Western  Ghauts,  the  Neilgh<rry  Hills,  hv. 
Tliey  aie  divided  into  many  tribes,  as  Gonds, 
Khoonds,  Bheels,  &c.,  are  mostly  Turanian, 
were  in  Intlia  before  the  Brahmans  had  invatled 
the  bind,  have  a  primitive  faith,  in  some  caries 
attended  liy  human  sacrifice,  speak  tnith,  are 
brave,  but  rude  and  uncivilized.  [Kboonds-I 
They  number  several  millions.  Many  are 
jassing  over  to  Christianity.     [Caste.] 

*lliU(l),  v.t.     [Hill,  s.] 

1.  To  form  into  hills,  heaps,  or  mounds,  as 
earth  ;  tn  heap  up. 

2.  To  lieap  up ;  to  accumulate  :  aa,  To  hill 
gold. 

•  hni  (2),  •  liile»  v.t.    [A.S.  helan.']    To  cover. 
(h'ower :  C.  A.,  v.) 

billed,  a.    [Eng.  hillt  f*.  ;  -ed.\    Having  hills  ; 
hilly. 

•hill'-Cw  3,   [Eng.  hillf  8.  ;  dimin.  snff.  -et.]    A 
little  hill. 

"  Nteiltier  will  I  si>eak  of  the  little  hUlels  seene  in 
maiiie  plitces  of  our  lie." — Boliiuhed:  Detcriptiun  of 
Brttitiif,  bk.  i.,  cb,  xxiv. 

hiU'-fOOt,  s.     [Eng    hill,  and  foot.]    The  foot 
of  a  hill  ;  the  ground  at  the  base  of  a  hill. 

hil'-li-ness^s.  [Eng.  hilly;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  stute  of  being  hilly  ;  a  hilly  nature. 

"  In  short,  the  only  ohst-icle  to  this  ...  is  its  great 
hiViiiess/'—Couk  :  Third  Voyage,  lik.  1.,  ch,  vliL 

lliU'-ihg,  s.     [Hill  (2),  v.\    A  covering. 

hiU'-dck,  .s'.     (Eng.  hill;  dimin.  snff.  -ock.'\    A 
little  hill  or  mound  ;  a  slight  elevation. 

•hill'-ock,  r.i.    [Hillock,  s.\    To  form  into 
hiliotUs. 

•Ixill'-ock-y,  a.     [Eng.  hillock;  -y.]    Full  of 
hillocks;  rather  hilly. 

bQl'-side.  s.     [Eng.  hill,  and  side.]     Tlie  side 
or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

"  Wooila  that  belt  the  gray  hiltgid^," 

Tcmiysnn  :  Ode  to  M''m<yry,  65. 

blU'-top,  5.     [Eng.  hill,  and  top.\     The  top  or 
summit  of  a  liitl. 

"  Hnil  tn  the  hiJUopt  seven." 

M  icauhty  :  Luke  JU-giUtts,  XXXvlU. 

hill '-wort,  s.     [Eng.  kill,  and  w»r(.  ] 

Bnt. :  Thynuts  Chamcedrys,  wild  thyme,  or 
mother-of-tiiyme. 

lliU'-y,  *hlll-ie»  a.    [Eng.  hill;  -y.) 

1,  Full  of  hills  ;  mountainous  ;  not  level. 

"  A  (Treat  hi'lie  point  calle<i  Downesend  " — Hulin- 
ahed  ■  Desrriyiti.nof  liritnin.-,  Ijk,  1.,  l'Ii.  xii 


*  2.  Lofty  ;    elevated. 
Prophetess,  v.) 


{Beaum.    £    Flet. : 


hilt,  s.  [A.S.  hilt;  cogn.  with  Tcel,  hjalt ;  O. 
H.  Ger.  /t^/z'.]  A  handle;  specif.,  the  handle 
of  a  swnrd  or  dagger.  Tlieplur.il  wiis  formerly 
coninionly  used  with  reference  to  a  single 
weapon. 

hilt'-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hilt;  -erf.]  Having  a  hilt; 
provided  with  a  hilt. 

hi'-liim,  s.    [Lat.=  a  little  thing,  a  trifle.] 

1.  Bot.  :  A  bhii'lc  or  other-coloured  sc^ar 
ujion  a  seed,  indicating  the  sjiot  where  it  was 
attachetl  to  the  funiculus,  connecting  it  with 
the  jdacent.i,  or,  in  the  absence  of  a  funicnlu-J, 
vitli  ihe  id;irenta  itself.  Sometimes  it  Coin- 
cides with  the  idialaza.  or  orj^anic  base  of  the 
seed  .  at  others,  where  a  raphe  exists,  it  is  near 
the  niii:n>pyle.  When  seeils  are  snudl  their 
liilum  is  recognised  with  difficulty ;  when  lar;;e, 
it  may  occupy  one-third  the  surf  tee  of  the 
seed.  Tnrpin  cnlls  the  centre  nf  the  bilum, 
thi'iu^h  which  th-  vessels  conveying  nourish- 
ment i>ass,  the  omplialodium. 

2.  Zoolof]-)! : 

(1)  A  sm;dl  aperture,  aa  in  the  gemnnilea  of 
Bponges. 


(2)  A  sniall  depression,  as  in  Noctiluca. 
(^Nicholson.) 

hi'-lus,  s.     [HiLUM.] 

Aiuit. :  A  scar,  a  depression  or  fissure. 

hilus  stroma,  s. 

Aunt.  :  A  core  of  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding tlie  blood  vessels  near  the  hilus  of 
the  lymphatic  glands. 

him,  pro.     [He.] 

Him-ar-la'-yan,  a.  [Eng.  IIimala7i(a);  -an; 
feaiisc.  hiiiui  —  snow,  and  dh-ya  =  abode.]  Of 
or  pertiining  to  the  Himalayas,  an  exceed- 
ingly lofty  junge  of  niouniains  in  the  north  of 
Hindus  t;m. 

Himalayan-partridge,  s. 

Omith.  :  Tfti-aogalius  hinuilayensts. 
Eimalayan-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Piiius  gerardiaiia. 

hi-mSn-tha'-li-a  s.  [Gr.  t/ios  (himas).  genit. 
inairro';  (kimuntosj=&  leathern  sti-ap  or  thong, 
and  $aAia  (thalia)  =  abundance,  good  cheer, 
wealth.] 

Bot. :  A  genua  of  Fucacete.  Himaiithaliii 
lorea,  the  Sea-thong,  is  found  in  the  British 
seas.  It  is  one  of  the  fucoids  used  for  making 
kelp. 

hi-m&n-td-glos'-sum,  s.  [Gr.  J/ud?  (hiTnas), 
genit.  ifxdi'To<;  {kivumtos)  =  a  leathern  strap  or 
thong,  and  y\ui<T<ja  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Bot.  :  A  subgenus  of  Orchis.  It  contains 
one  British  species,  Himantoglosswn  (Orchis) 
hircina. 

hi-man'-to-pus,  s.  [Gr.  Va^  (hivuis),  genit. 
Ifj.dvTO'i  (hiiimntos)  =  a  leather  strap  or  thong, 
and  TTous  (pons)  =  a  foot.] 

Omith. :  A  genus  nf  CharadriidEC  (Plovers), 
containing  birds  so  long-legged  that  they  are 
often  called  Stilts.  One,  Jlimantojms  vielan- 
optents,  the  Bhick-winged  Stilt  or  Longshanks, 
is  British.     [Stilt.] 

*  himp,  *  hymp,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtful.)    To 

limp. 

"Lame  of  one  leg.  and  him/nnff  all  bis  dflyes."— 
Udal  :  A  poph,  of  Erusmua,  p.  2u3. 

him-self,  pro.     [Eng.  him,  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphatic  or  reflexive  form  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  jierson  singular. 
It  is  used  either  alone  (as  in  the  example),  or 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  a  noun 
or  the  pronoun  he. 

H  It  was  formerly  used  also  in  reference  to 
neuter  nouns. 

"  Above  tha  clouds  aa  high  as  Heaven  himself.' 

Shitkusp.  :  Romeo  Jt  Jidiet,  \v.  6. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  in  one's  right  mind  ; 
having  possession  or  command  of  one's  self;  in 
one's  true  character,  after  a  temiKtrary  wander- 
ing or  derangement,  or  in  one's  usual  physical 
health  :  as,  He  has  come  to  hiinself;  he  is  not 
hinuclj. 

11  1.  By  himself:  Alone,  unaccom]tanied. 

"The  king's  boh  have  I  laiidpil  fry  ltim.'-e!f.'' 

^i/takesij.  :  Tempest,  L  2. 

2.  Of  or  by  himself: 

(1)  Unaided. 

(2)  Of  one's  own  proper  motion. 

Him-yar'-ic,  a.  [See  def.]  Relating  or  per- 
tiining to  Hinnar,  King  of  Yemen  in  Southern 
Arabia  or  to  his  descendants  ;  si'ecif.,  apjdied 
to  certain  inscriptions  showing  the  primitive 
type  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  language  still 
spoken  in  Soutiiern  Arabia,  or  to  such  inscrip- 
tions themselves. 

If  In  Arabic  mythology  Hiniyar  was  the  son 
of  Saba  ;  in  other  words  the  Himyarites  were 
descended  from  the  Salwans.  N<i  proof  exists 
that  there  was  a  country  called  Himyar. 
{Trans.  Bib.  Arch.  Soc.,  ii.  420.) 

Him-yar-it'-ic,  a.  &  5.    [Himyaric] 

,  ,4s  o(/;. :  The  sinie  as  Himvapic  (q.v.). 
B.    As   s}'h<:t.  :    Tne    lan;;nage    spoken    in 
Southern  Arabia,     It  is  a  dialect  of  Arabic 

hiix,s.    [Heb.  ]^n(Am).] 

MptrolofTi) :  A  Jewish  measure  for  b'quids,  as 
water  (Ezek.  iv.,  11  ),  wine  (Num.  xv.,  6),  and 
nil(Exod.  XXX.,  24).  Francis  Kouliillnc  Cnnder, 
O.K..  considers  the  bin  to  have  contained  288 
cnbic  inches,  or  1-OUtS  gallons.  (Traiis.  Bib. 
Arch.  Soc,  ii.  (1875),  122,  123.) 


"  hingh,  v.  i.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    To  be  stingy. 

hind  (I),  '  hindo  (1).  *  hynd,  *  hynde,  (. 

[A.S.  kiwi;  cMgn.  with  l>ut.  hin'le ;  Iccl., 
Dai;.,  fc  Sw.  hi  lid  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hintd;  M.  H. 
Ger.  hitulc ;  Ger.  hindiri.]  The  female  of  th« 
red  deer  or  stag. 

"  A  niilk.wliltu  hind,  linuiort.'il.  ^nd  Tiixhnneed.' 
Dryden :  Ulnd  *  PaiUhcr,  I.  L 

hlnd-calf^  s.     A  hart  of  the  first  year. 

hind   ('2).    •  hlnde  (2),    *  hlne,    hyne,   t 

[The  (/  is  exciescent.  A.S.  kiiut  =  a  domcntic; 
properly  =hiufna,  hiwetia,  genit.  pi.  of  At  wan 
=  domestics.] 

1.  A  i>easant ;  a  farm  or  agricultural  labour- 
er ;  a  rustic. 

"  Dell'i  will  keep,  when  hfnda  uoloful  the  vlnt, 
Tbe  uhulceaL  graiiea  (or  um  " 

Uraiiiger :  TViuUiu.  \.  I. 

2.  A  servant,  a  menial. 

"A  coujile  of  Foril'a  knaves,  hie  Mndt,  were  called 
forth  hy  Ih^'ir  \uiBtTen."—Shiiketp.:  Merry  Wive$  of 
Windtor,  lit.  6. 

hind,  *  hynd,  a.  [A.9.  hinden  (adv.)  =  at 
the  back  of;  hindeweard  =  hindwards,  hinder 
=  backwards  ;  cogn.  with  Goth.  A^itidwr  =  be- 
hind, ftinrfa«a=beyond  ;  Ger.  /tiH(er=:behind. 
All  from  the  same  root  as  A.S. /ujie=  hence.] 
Pertaining  to  the  back  or  rear;  at  the  back; 
rear. 

■"Slie  [the  Antelojie]  takes  loDg  yet  quick  stepa  with 
her /io«/  feet"— -Sir  H'.  Jimei :  Poem  of  Tarafa. 

Mnd-bOTV,  s.    The  cantle  of  a  saddle. 

hind-hand,  s.  The  tiinder  part  of  a 
horse  ;  the  part  behind  the  neck,  head,  and 
fore-quarters. 

hind-head,  s.   Tlie  back  part  of  tbe  head ; 

the  occiput, 

hind-heal,  s. 

But.  :  Chenoj'odium  Botrys. 

hind'-ber-r^,  s.     [Eng.  hind  (l),  and  berry.] 
Bot.  :  Rubus  idceus,  the  common  bramble. 

hind'  -  er,  *  hynd  -  er.  "  hynd-er-ere. 
hynd-rere,  «.  [Compar.  of  hind,  a.  (q,v,).| 
of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  at  the  rear  part; 
hind ;  in  the  rear,  at  the  back. 

"  Tlie  hynder  train  of  the  ScotLea."— Ser/ier»  .■  froia- 
tart  :  Crnnycle.  VoL  i.,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

hinder-end,  s. 

1.  The  back  part,  the  rear,  the  extremity, 
the  buttocks. 

2.  (PI.)  Refuse  of  grain  after  winnowing ; 
chatr. 

hinder  -  night,    s.      Last  night,   yester 

night.    {Scotch.) 

hin'-der,  •  hin-dren,  'hyn-dren,  v.t.  & 
i.  [A.S.  hiiulriiui,  from  hinder  =  behind  ; 
Icel.  hi)ulra.]    [Hind,  a.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  obstruct,  to  stnp,  to  impede,  to  let ; 
to  ju'event  fiom  proceeding  or  moving. 

"  They  had  no  niind  to  he  pilgrims  theiuaelves,  and 
whonisyi-vtr  tlioy  cmild  they  hindered."— Buttyan : 
Pilgrim's  Proyrets,  \>t.  il 

2.  To  check,  to  retard  ;  to  keep  back  or  stop 
for  a  time :  as,  Frost  hinders  the  growth  of 
plants. 

3.  To  debar,  to  shut  out,  to  forbid. 

"What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  d 
f&iiiiliea.  fnnu  halving  the  same  rigbt?"— iocft«. 

4.  To  keep  back. 

"  From  your  affairs  I  hinder  you  too  long-" 

Shiikcp.  :  Uenry  Vill.,  T.  I 

5.  To  obstruct. 

"  Bindering  with  his  shade  my  lovely  light" 

Spenser-    Shcpheartls  Calender;  Feb. 

1[  It  is  now  followed  by  froju,  hut  to  waa 
formerly  also  used.  {Dryden :  Annus MirabiliSt 
cxxxiii.) 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  cause  a  hindrance;  to  in- 
terpose cdistacles  or  impediments. 

"  You  minimus  of  hindering  knot-gTHSS  made.^ 
.^htiketp.  :  Midsummer  SigiU's  Dream,  iiL  X 

hin'-der-an9e,  s.     [Hindrance.] 

hin'  -  der  -  er,  '  hyn  -  der  -  our,  s.  [Eng 
hiiuUr,  v.  ;  -er.]  L>ne  who  or  that  which 
hinders,  impedes,  or  obstructs  ;  an  impedi- 
ment ;  a  hindi-ance. 

"  Such  as  I  esteem  to  tw  the  hinderers  of  refonna* 
tion.  ■— WiVf'iti  •  UcformtUion  in  England,  bk.  1. 

*  hind-er-est,  a.  [Eng.  hinder,  a.  ;  superL 
sutl'.  -est.]    The  hindmost;  the  last. 

"And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderet'  of  the  route.' 

Chaucar:  C.  T..  «»t. 


b^l,  h6y;  poiit,  jo^l :  cat.  9eU,  chorus,  9hln,  bench;  g:o,  ffem :  ihln,  this:  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  eiflst,    ph  =  t 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -?ion  =  zhau.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.   d^U 
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bin' -  der  -  lanSr  bin  -dcr-lin^,  s.  i^l. 
(.HiNUKR,  a.\  The  hinder  paiLs ;  the  but- 
tocks ;   the  posteriors.    {ii<!Otl :  Itob  licy,  cli. 

bind'-er-ling,  s.  (ITii.DiNa.l  A  mean,  base, 
cowardly,  01-  dogoncruLe  person  (pi  aniiual, 

bind'-er-most*  *  bynd-cr-most,  a.  (Eng. 
kiiukr.  a..  ;  -most.]  J'lic  ],^^t ;  tliu  liindinost ; 
that  wliich  is  or  caint-s  Last  of  all. 

"Tho  hiniiermoMl  wiLlKbawe  ont  of  the  biittcU."— 
Ooldiiige ;  Cceiar,  to.  h'J. 

Bin'-dl,  s.  t^ath-e  nnino  =  a  Hindoo,  the 
laiiiiuagc  so  c.Tllod,  fidiii  Hind  ~  Tridia.]  The 
lauguage  sjiolten  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Gangt^s 
and  its  trihntarif-'-:.  from  llie  watershed  of 
the  Jamna,  as  far  down  as  Jlajmahal.  It  is 
tlie  lejiiliinalc  heir  of  the  S.in.fcnt,  and  lills 
that  I'lacc  in  tho  iiioderu  Indian  system  which 
Sanscrit  (illetl  in  the  old.  l.'nder  tlie  general 
head  of  Hindi  are  inclnded  many  dialects.  It 
probably  ha"l  its  origin  in  the  coujitry  round 
Dellii.  It  is  the  Indian  language  which  most 
nearly  ap]>roaches  the  Hindooatauee. 

Slnd'-ley*  s-     (^*^^  compound.) 
Hindley's-screw,  s. 

MecK  :  A  screw  cut  on  a  jsoHd  whose  sides 
are  arcs  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel  into 
which  the  screw  is  intended  to  work  ;  so 
called  from  being  invented  by  Mr.  Hiudley, 
of  Vork. 

lund-most,  a.  [A.S.  khuh-ma  =  hindmost; 
Eng.  sutf.  -ost,  -est.]    The  last,  the  hindmost. 


Hin-dOO',  Hin-du',  s.  &a.    [Uind.  Hinduwi, 

Hiiuli,  frum  Hind  =  India.] 

A.  As  suhsUintive : 

1.  Gen. :  A  native  of  India,  not  of  Parsee, 
Slussulman,  or  Christian  descent. 

2.  Spec. :  Beames  defines  a  Hindoo  as  an 
Ai'yan  still  adlieriug  to  the  Brahmauical  faith. 
(C'imp,  Gram.  Aryan  Lang,  of  India  (ed.  1872), 
Introd.,  p.  39.) 

B,  .4s  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  jierenns  described  under  A. 

Hin-do6'-ism,    Hxn-du'-ism,   s.     [Eng. 
Hindoo,  Hindu;  sulT.  -ism.] 

Religions  :  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the 
ordinary  Hindoos,  as  distinguished  from  tiiat 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  and  the  Mussulman 
and  Christian  invaders.  [Brahmanism,  Caste.] 
The  sevei-al  Hindoo  gods  will  be  found 
described  in  their  proper  idaces,  and,  where 
practicable,  efforts  will  be  made  to  trace  their 
origin,  Hiudooism  not  being  a  homogeneous 
system  of  belief,  but  a  conglomerate,  in  large 
measure  derived  from  prior  faiths. 

Hin-doo-sta'-nee,  Hm-du-sta'-ni,  a.  &  $. 

[Pers.,  &.C.,  from  Pers.  Hindin^lhan  =  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos,  from  Hindu  =  the 
people  so  named,  and  sthan  =  place.] 

A^  As  adjective: 

Phil.,  £c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hindoostan. 
Originally  this  was  India  north  of  the  Ker- 
budda,  or  the  Mndhya  Mountains  adjacent  to 
it,  tlie  table-land  south  of  these  being  termed 
the  Deccan  (Sansc,  Dakshan)  (SouUi).  Now 
on  English  lips  it  means  India, 

B.  As  substantii^e : 

1.  A  native  of  Hindoostan  proper.    [A.] 

2.  Phil. :  A  language  which  apparently 
arose  from  the  etforts  made  by  the  Hindoos 
and  their  Muhamniadan  conquerors  to  under- 
stand eacli  other.  It  approaches  Hindi  or 
Hindee  (q.v.),  but  has  a  large  admixture  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words  foreign  to  India. 
Hindoostanee  will  carry  one  all  over  India, 
hut  is  really  the  vernacular  of  tlie  Muliamma- 
dar.s  only,  and  not  of  the  Hindoos  jiroperly 
so  called.  It  is  sometimes  called  Urdu  or 
Oordoo  (q.v.). 

^  When  people  speak  of  the  Indian  language 
they  mean  Hindoostanee,  but  the  designation 
is  erron.-ous.  There  are  at  least  twelve  lead- 
ing Indian  languages. 

*  Hin-do-sta,'-nee,   *  bin-do-sta'-ny,   s. 

[Hindoostanee.] 

bin'-dran9e,  bin'-der-an9e,  •  hin-der- 

aunce,  .'i.     lEng.  hinder;  -inicc-] 

1.  The  act  of  hindering,  impeding,  or  ob- 
structing. 

2.  That  which  hinders,   impedes,   or    ob- 


structs ;    an  impediment ;   an  obstacle ;    an 
obstruction. 

"What  various  hindrances  we  meeL" 

CowjJtr;  Olnty  l/i/mru,  zxlx. 

Hin-du\  3.    [Hindoo.] 
Hin-du' -ism,  s.    [Hindooism.] 
Hin-du- sta'-ni,  s.    [Hindoostanee.] 

*  bine,  s.  [A.H.  hina.]  [niNDC2),  «.]  A  farm - 
labourer  ;  a  servant ;  a  hind. 

"  A  uumber  u(  slaves  ami  \nied  hirut. ' — P.  BoUand: 
Liiius.  J).  l.2;.3. 

bing,  s.     [lliudooBt.]    The  Indian  Dame  for 

asaletida. 

bing,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hano,  v.] 

binge,  "  benge,  *beeng,9.  [IceUhengja 
^  to  hang  (m  v.),  because  the  door  hangs  on 
the  hinge.] 

1,  Lit. :  A  means  of  connectirig  a  door,  case- 
ment, or  leaf,  with  its  frame  or  an  object,  80 
that  it  will  swing  thereon  ;  a  liook  or  joint  on 
which  it  door  or  lid  turns. 

■■  His  entraut-e  Joors  from  off  the  hinges  tAtooV.. 

Drayton  .   The  JdUcriet  o/t^ut-en  iiarffaret. 

n,  Figurattvehj  : 

\.  The  joint  of  a  bivalve  shell 

2.  That  point  or  i>rinciple  on  which  any- 
thing depemls  or  turns;  the  governing  or 
ruling  principle,  or  point ;  the  cardinal  point. 

"  The  grent  hinga,  which  opened  the  <!oor  to  the  most 
impurtaut  alteration."— JficWa  .■  Lift:  of  Camoeni. 

*  3.  One  of  the  cardinal  poin.s.  as  east, 
west,  north,  or  south.  {Cardinal  is  from  Lat. 
cardo  (gen.  curdinis)  =  a  hinge.) 

"  When  the  moou  Is  lu  the  hinge  at  East." 

Creech:  i/anUiiMt, 

*  If  To  6«  off  the  hinges:  To  be  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  disturbance,  or  disorder. 

'*  At  other  times  they  are  qaite  o^  the  hingtM.  yield- 
ing themselves  up  to  the  w.iy  <>(  their  lusts  and  paa- 
sions." —Sharjje :  Sermons,  vul,  iiL,  Her.  1*. 

*  binge-joint,  s.  A  junction  of  parts  al- 
lowing a  rtexure  and  exteiifiion  in  a  certain 
plane.  The  j-arts  are  usually  connected  by  a 
pintle  or  ligature. 

■'  First,  the  head  rests  Immediately  upon  the  upper- 
most of  the  vertehr%.  and  ia  umtcd  to  tuv hinife-Joint" 
—Palcff  :  A'atiiral  Th^olugy.  ch.  viti, 

binge-line,  binge-margin,  s. 

ZooL  (Of  the  MuUusca):  The  margin  of  a 
conchiferous  shell  on  wliich  the  ligament  and 
teeth  are  sitnated.    (5.  P.  Woodward.) 

binge,  *  bindge,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hinoe,  s.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  furnish  with  hinges. 
*2.  Fig. :  To  bend  as  a  hinge. 

"  Be  thou  &  flatterer  now,  and  hinge  thy  knee.' 

Ahakciii.  :  Timon.  iv.  3, 

B.  Inirans.  :  To  turn  on,  aa  on  a  hinge  ;  to 
depend  ;  as.  The  matter  hinges  on  this  point. 

bink,  $.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  hook  for  reap- 
ing ;  a  reaping-hook. 

bin-ney,  bin'-ny  (1),  s.    [Honet.] 

1.  Honey. 

2.  A  dailing  ;  a  pet. 

"  Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies~— Scott :  Antiquary,  ch.  xl. 

*  bin'-ni-ate,  v.i.    [Lat.  hinnio.]    To  neigh. 

*  bin'-ni-ble,  «.  (Lat.  hinnio  =  to  neigh.] 
Capable  of  neighing. 

bin'-ny  (2),  s.  [Lat.  hinnns,  from  Gr.  Vi-i-w 
(h  ill  iLos)/]  A  mule ;  the  ofl'spring  of  a  stidhon 
and  a  slie-ass. 

"  The  pretended  jumar  is  uothing  more  than  a  mere 
hinny.'—liendifshe  :  lilumenbach,  p.  79. 

*  bin'-ny,  v.i.  [Lat.  hinnio.]  To  neigh,  to 
whnuiy. 

bin'-oid,  a.    [Mod.  Lat.  hinoideus.] 

Lot.  :  The  term  used  when  veins  proceed 
entirely  from  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  are  parallel 
and  undivided,  as  in  the  Zingiberacea;  and  the 
Musaceai. 

bint.  v.t.  k  i.     [Hint,  s.] 

A.  Tra7is.  :  To  mention  indirectly  ;  to  sug- 
gest; to  allude  to;  to  call  to  mind  by  a  hint 
or  allusion. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  make  an  indirect  allusion 
or  mention  of  anything;  to  touch  slightly  on 
a  subject ;  to  insinuate ;  frequently  followed 
by  at. 


bint»  s.  [Properly  =  a  thing  taken  ;  a  con- 
traction of  Mid.  Eng.  hinteiJ,  heiit  -  taken, 
fiom  hentcii ;  A.'S.  hentan  =  to  seize,  to  catch.] 
A  slight  or  distant  allosion,  mention,  or  sug- 
gestion ;  an  insinuation;  an  indirect  mention. 

"I  am  no  preaclier,  Irt'thle  hirtt  enfflce." 

Cowper  :  Prtjgrem  of  Error,  «!. 

binf-er,  s.    [Eng.  hint;  -er.\   One  who  hintOi 

•  bint  -ing,  s.    [Hentiso.] 

bint-ing,  pr.  -par.^  a.,  &  s.    [Hierr,  v.\ 

A*  >U  B.  As  pr.  par.  d;  particip.  adj. :  (Sef 

the  verb). 
C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  of  giving  a  hint;  a 

hint ;  a  suggestion. 

"  bint'-ing-ly,  otiy.  [Euf;.  hinting ; -ly.]  In  ft 
hinting  manner ;  by  hint*  or  suggestiona. 

bip  (1),  *'  bepe,  *  Mpe,  *  bippe, '  bupe,  $. 

[A.S.  hype  ;  cogn.  wilh  Dut.  heap  ;  lc';l.  hnppa; 
Dan.  hofle;  Sw.  hoft;  Qoih,  hups ;  ljt;i:  hiifte ; 
O.  H.  Ger.  huf,  huft.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  In  the  same  sense  as  11.  L 

XL  Technically: 

1.  A  aat. :  The  proiecting  fleshy  parts  covering 
the  hip-joint  (q.v. j;  ike  haunch.  Often  plnraU 

2.  Building: 

(1)  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing sides  of  a  roof. 

(2)  A  truncated  gable.    [Hip-roof.] 

(3)  A  timber  which  forms  the  angle  of  a 
hipped  roof,  and  against  which  the  ratters  are 
laid. 

H  (1)  To  catch  on  (or  tipon)  the  kip:  To 
occupy  a  position  which  gives  ono  an  advan- 
tage over. 

"  If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  htp.' 

Hhakeap.  :  .Uervhtnl  of  renice.  L  & 

(2)  To  have  on  the  hip :  To  have  the  advantage 
over. 

"  111  have  onr  Michael  CbmIo  on  th«  hip." 

SiuOictp. :  (JihiUo,  It  1. 

*(3)  To  smite  kip  and  thigh:  To  overthrow 
utterly  and  with  yreat  slaughter.  (Judges 
XV.  8.) 

bip-bath,  s.  A  kind  of  portable  bath  in 
whitdx  the  body  can  only  be  partiaUy  im- 
mersed ;  a  sitz  bath. 

bip-gout,  s.    A  popular  name  for  sciaticft 

(q.v.  J. 

bip- joint,  5. 

Anat.:  The  articulation  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  with  the  acetabulum.  The  most  com* 
plete  form  of  joint,  the  ball  and  socket,  ia 
liest  exemplified  here,  and  on  account  of  its 
having  to  bear  the  wliole  weight  of  the  body, 
tlie  ligaments  are  remarkably  strong.  The 
action  of  the  hip-joint  is  very  extensive,  com- 
bining flexion  with  extension,  adduction,  ab- 
duction, circumduction,  and  roUitiou.  In 
strumous  children  it  is  apt  to  become  diseased. 

bip-knob,  s. 

Building :  The  finia!  at  the  apex  of  a  gable, 
or  on  the  top  of  the  hips  of  a  roof. 

bip-moulding,  bip-mould,  s. 

Arch. :  A  kind  of  moulding  on  the  rafter 
that  forms  the  hip  of  a  roof. 

bip-rafter,  s. 

Carp. :  The  rafter  at  the  angle  of  a  roof. 
Its  two  outer  edges  are  sloped  to  range  with 
tlie  rafters  on  each  side. 

bip-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  roof  having  an  obtuse  angle  formed 


HIP-ROOF. 


by  the  meeting  of  two  portions  of  a  roof  of 
different  slant,  as  in  the  CAne  of  a  mansard. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  ber,  tbere ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine :   go,  p<Jt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wbd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe^e:  ey=a.    qu  — kw. 
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curb,  or  Freucli  roof;  nlso  a  short  portion  of 
a  rouf  over  a  truiiratctl  galile.  A  roof  lia\  ing 
a  double  slope,  the  ratters  at  tlio  exterior 
angles  being  in  two  pieces,  meeting  at  an  ob- 
tuse angle. 

hip-strap,  s. 

Ilcrurss:  A  strap  which  crosses  the  but- 
tocks of  a  hoi-811  and  supports  the  breeching 
or  the  traces  merely,  according  to  the  style  of 
harness. 

mp-tile,  s.  A  saddle-shaped  tile  to  cover 
a  hiji ;  a  corntT  tile. 

lllp  (2),  *  hep,  *  hepe,  s.     [A.  8.  hedp,  in  the 

coniiionnd  heop-hi-ymcl  =  liip-branible.]  The 
fiTiit  of  the  dog-rose  or  wild  briar. 

"Yeires  of  store  of  hdwea  anil  hepx  do  commonly 
portcuJ  cold  vriutera."— Zioco'i  /  Jfatural  Uigtory,  §  737. 

Wp-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Rosa  canina. 

•  hip  (3),  s.  [A  contraction  of  hypocKoTidria 
(q.v.).j     Hypochondria,  melunclioly. 

Mp(l).  v.f.     [HipOX  s.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Todislocate  or  sprain  the  hip. 

"His  horse  hipped,  with  au  old  motby  swldle.*'— 
Shakesp.  :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  iii.  2. 

2.  ArcJu :  To  furnish  with  a  hip :  as,  To  hip 
a  roof. 

3.  IVrest. :  To  throw  by  a  cross-l)uttock. 

•hip  (2),  v.t.  [Hip  (3),  s.)  To  render  hypo- 
chondriac or  melancholy  ;  to  j'Ut  out  of  sorts. 

"  I  cniinot  forbear  writiug  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have 
teen,  to  the  Inst  deyree.  hipped  siuce  1  saw  you."— 
Steel^e  ;  Spectator,  No.  284. 

llSp,  inte>-j.  [Onom;itniioetic.3  An  exclamation 
intended  to  call  attention,  or  as  ii  signal. 

•hip'-halt,  a.  tEug.  hip,  and  halt.]  Lame, 
limping. 

•  hip'-  hop,  adv.  [A  reduplication  of  hop 
(q.v.).]     With  a  hopping  gait. 

"  Like  VolsciuB  hiphop  iu  a  siufle  boot"      Coiigreve. 

hipp-,  pre/.    [Hippo.] 

bip'-pa,  s.   [From  Gr.  I'Tnroy  (hippos)  — a  horse.] 
Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  family  Hip- 
pidfe  (q.v.). 

hip-parch'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  'nnTapxia.  (hipparchia) 
—  a  s(|uadron  of  horse;  (Trrrapxos  {hipjMrchos) 
=  a  ruler  of  lioi'scs.  Pref.  hijypo-,  and  Gr. 
opxo'  ((irchos)  =  a  leader,  a  coniiuander.] 

Enloui. :  A  genus  of  butterflies,  family  Nym- 
phalidie,  sub-family  Satyridi.  The  wings  are 
mox'e  or  less  roimded,  the  middle  longitudinal 
nefve  of  the  fore  wings  giving  oft' posteriorly 
four  nerves  ;  bead  snKdI.  Hipparchia  Junira, 
the  Meadow-brown  Butterfly,  is  a  dull  brown, 
slow-flying  species  ;  the  larva,  which  is  green, 
is  seen  in  May  on  Foa  pratcusis  an<l  other 
grasses.  The  perfect  insect  is  abundant.  H. 
Semele,  the  Grayling  Butterfly,  frequents  stony 
places  or  heaths  and  the  borders  of  woods ; 
it  flies  with  H.  hypcrauf.hns,  the  Ringlet  But- 
terfly.   Is  seen  iu  July  in  woods  and  thickets. 

hip-par'-i-on,  s.  [Gr.  'nrndpiov  (lU2'>parion) 
=  a  i>ony,  dimiu.  of  Ittitos  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Palwont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Equidre,  re- 
garded by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others  as  in  the 
line  of  the  horse's  ancestry.  Though  there  is 
but  a  single  toe,  the  second  iu  order,  which 
reaches  the  ground,  and  is  hoof-Uke,  yet  two 
others,  the  first  and  third,  exist,  reduced  in 
size,  and  elevated  in  position.  The  teeth 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  but  the 
crowns  of  the  grinders  are  not  so  long.  Prof. 
Boyd  Dawkins  mentions  Hipparion  grocile  as 
occurring  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  and 
in  the  Ui)per  Pliocene  of  France.  It  has  not 
been  found  in  Britain.  (Qnar.  Jour.  Uco.  Soc, 
xxvi.,  p.  xlix,  1.  ;  xxxvi.  390,  &c.) 

hip-pe-as'-trum,  s.  [Gr.  iTrn-eu?  (hippeus)  = 
a  horseman,  and  atrTpoe  {astron)  =  u  star.] 

Bot. :  Knight's  Star-lily  :  a  genus  of  Amaryl- 
lidacese,  tribe  Ainarylle?e.  "The  flowers  are 
showy.  Native  of  South  America  and  tlie 
■West  Indies.  About  seven  species  are  culti- 
vated in  Britain. 

hipped  (1),  a.    [Hip(l),  s.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Having  the  hip  dislocated 
or  sprained. 

2.  Arch. ;  Furnished  with  a  hip ;  as,  a  hipped 
roof. 


hipped-roof,  s. 

Arch. :  A  hip-roof  (q.v.). 

hipped  (2),  a.    [Hip(:j),  s.]    Rendered  melan- 

clioly  or  (.lisuial ;  melancholy. 

"  Prom  tho  hipped  dlacuiirsea  giithor, 
That  pulitivH  y  t»y  the  wcuLUc-r." 

Oj't-t/i;  T/ioBpleon. 

hip'-pel-aph,  S.  [Gr.  'nrireXa<t>o<;  (hippdaj/hos) 
—  the  horse-deer,  pref.  hipp-,  and  Gr.  <Aa"i>09 
(elajihos)  =  a  deer.] 

Zool. :  The  Hippelaphus,  an  animal  described 
by  Aristotle,  and  containing  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  stag  and  of  the  horse. 
It  ir?  sometimes  said  to  have  been  Jiusa  Hippe- 
laphus, but  Cuvier  ultimately  considered  it  to 
have  been  Rusa  Aristotclis,  a  species  from  the 
north  of  India, 

hip'-pi-a,  s.  [Gr.  I'lrrrtos  (kiqjpios)  =  of  a 
horse  ;  so  named  because  horses  are  fond  of 
the  plant.] 

Bot:  The  typical  genus  of  the  subtribu 
Hippieee  (q.v.). 

hip'-pi-an^  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  hippa  (q.v.). ; 
i  connective,  and  Eng.  &c.  pi.  suff.  -aiis.] 

Zool. :  The  English  name  of  the  family  Hip- 
pidtE  (q.v.). 

hip'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hipp(a);  Lat 
Icin.  pi.  adj.  sulf.  -xdcv.] 

Zo  l. :  Hippiaus,  a  family  of  decapod  crus- 
taceans, sub-order  Anomoura.  The  carap;iee 
is  longer  tliau  it  is  wide,  and  very  convex 
tmnsversely.  The  t;ul  is  articulated  with  a 
jiair  of  movable  appendages  to  the  last  joint 
but  one,  and  has  no  faulike  fin  at  its  tenuina- 
tion.  The  species  burrow  in  the  sand.  Found 
in  the  Arctic  and  Australian  seas,  ou  the  coaat 
of  Brazil,  &g. 

hip'-pi-e-09,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippi{a);  Lat. 
leni.  pi,  adj.  sutf.  -eoj.] 

Bet.  :  A  sub-tribe  of  Composites,  tribe  Sene- 
cionideEe. 

hip'-pish,  a.  (Eng.  hip  (3),  s. ;  -us/t.]  Rather 
melancholy  or  out  of  sorts ;  hypoclioudriac. 
{Byron :  Bcppo,  Ixiv.) 

hip-po-,  pT^.     [Gr.  'iwjTos  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 

Scieiwe,  £c. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  anyway 
resembling  a  hoise.  The  prefix  generally  is 
hipp-  before  a  vowel,  as  hippelaphus  (q.v.). 

hip-po-bos'-ca,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
p6a-Koi  (bosko)  =  to  feed.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hippoboscid-.e  (q.v.).  Hippobosca  equiiia  is 
the  Forest-fly,  so  troublesome  to  hoj-ses. 

hip-p6-b6s'^9i-dse,s.  pi.  [Mod,  Lat.  hipjio- 
hosc(a);  Lat.  fem.  i»l.  adj.  sutf.  -idte.] 

Entom. :  Forest  flies ;  a  family  of  diptera, 
sub-order  Pupipara.  The  head  is  received 
into  a  ca\ity  of  the  thorax,  the  antenuEe  mdi- 
mentar}',  the  body  short,  flat,  and  very  coria- 
ceous ;  the  wings  are  either  very  large  or 
wanting,  the  legs  are  very  strong,  the  la^t 
joint  of  the  tarsi  lougish.  Parasitic  on  various 
manunals  and  birds. 

hip-po-bro'-ma,     hip-po-bro'-miis,    s. 

[Pref.  hippo-,  anil  Gr.  )Spw/j.a  (bronia)  =  food.] 
Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Sapindaceffi,  tribe  Melios- 
me?e.  It  consists  of  very  pois:>nous  plants, 
llippobromus  alatns  or  H.  alatinn,  connnonly 
called  Pardepis,  is  extensively  ns'-d  for  timber 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    (Liiulley.) 

*  hip'-  p6  -  camp,   *  hyp-  p6  -  c3-mp,    s. 

[Hippocampus.]    An  anglicised  form  ot  hip- 
pocampus (q.v.). 

"Guidiii?  from  rockes  her  chariot's  liyppocampt." 
Brcnenc :  Brilanniat  Pastorals,  bk.  ii..  8.  1. 

hip-po-cam'-pal,  a.  [Lat.  hippocamp^us), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  s'utf.  -al.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  hippocampus  major  or  minor  (q.v.). 

hippocampal-commlssure,  s. 

Anat.  :  A  eomniissure  in  the  brain.  It  is  at 
its  lowest  stage  iu  reptiles. 

hip-po-cam'-pi-dse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippo- 
cavip(iis)(i\.v.);  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itia-.] 

1.  Ichtkif. :  A  family  of  Teleostean  fishes, 
sub-order  Lophobrancliii.  Type  Hippocampus 
(q.v.). 

2.  PaJfeont  :  The  family  conimenced  ap- 
parently with  the  Eocene. 


hip-po-c^m'-piis,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  J^Tr^ 
jco/Ajro5  (hippucamjMj^):^^  sea-horse.] 

1.  Ichthy.  :  The  typical  gentts  of  the  family 
Hippocampidiv  (q.v.).  It  has  a  snout  bearing 
a  curious  resemblance  to  a  horse's  head.    Tha 
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eggs  are  hatched  and  the  young  are  reared  for 
a  time  within  a  marsupial  sac.    Hippocampus 
hrevirostri»,  the  short-noBed  species,  and  others, 
are  found  in  the  Atlantic. 
2.  AiuU. :  yee  the  compounds. 

hippocampus-major,  s. 

Anat,:  A  large  white  erainenco  ertending 

the  whole  length  of  the  cornu  in  the  cere- 
brum. It  becomes  enlarged  towards  its  an- 
terior and  lower  extremity,  and  is  indented  or 
notched  on  its  edge,  so  an  to  resemble  the 
paw  of  an  animal,  on  wliich  account  it  liaa 
lieeu  termed  pes  hipijocami)!.  Named  also 
Cornu  Ammonis. 

hippocampus-minor,  5. 

Anat.  :  A  cun-ed  and  i>ointed  longitudinal 
eminence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior 
cornu,  projecting  backwards  into  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  Its  existence  became 
known  to  the  general  inibiic  through  a  con- 
troversy wliether  or  nut  the  hippocampus 
minor  was  peculiar  to  man,  or  whether  it 
existed  also  in  the  anthropoid  apes.  Prot 
(now  Sir  Kiehard)  Owen  took  the  first  view 
and  Prof.  Huxley  the  second. 

hip-p6-cas-ta'-ne-SB,  s.  pi-  IMod.  Lat. 
hij'2iocaiituii(tim)  (q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suflfl 
•etc.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  SapindaceEE.  The  leaves 
are  opposite,  the  ovules  two  in  each  cell,  the 
one  ascending,  the  other  suspended.  Embryo 
curved  with  great  fleshy  consolidated  cotyle- 
dons.   (LiiulUy.) 

hip-po-cas'-ta-num,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and 
Lat.  ca'tanca ;  Gr.  jcatrTacos  (Jcasiaiw^  ;=  a 
chestnut  tree. 

Bot. :  A  synonym  of  Ji^sculus  (q.v.).  [Horse- 
chestnut.] 

hip  -  po  -  9en'-  taur,  s.  [Gr.  imroKci/Taupoj 
(hi2ypoknitai'.ro$),  fromi'mro?  (/ii^jp'is)  =  ahoi-se, 
and  Kev7avpo^  (k£ntmiros)  =  &  centaur.] 

Myth. :  A  fabulous  monster,  half  man  and 
half  iiorse. 

"  III  Thesaalie  there  was  borne  an  mppocettt'iur— 
I.R.  liiilfe  a  man.  aud  halfe  a  boiw."— /••  ffoUand: 
Plinic,  bk.  vii,,  ch.  iii. 

*Iup'-o-cra8,  *hypHj-cras,  *yp-o-cras, 

s.  [Fr.,  from  Lit.  (vinum)  HippocnUicuin  = 
(the  wine)  of  Hippocrates.]  A  cordial  made 
of  wine  and  spices,  supposed  to  be  mingled 
according  to  the  receipt  of  Hii>pocrates. 

"Aud  plaiuo  water  b.-vtli  he  preferred  before  ttw 
Bwete  hipocras  ot  the  riohe  uifM."—Udai:  Luke  vii. 

hip-po-crat'-e-a,  5.  [Named  after  Hippo- 
crates, regarded*  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
botany.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hippo- 
crateacese (q.v.).  It  consists  of  moie  than 
thirty  climbing  shrubs  from  the  hotter  lati- 
tu'les.  The  nuts  of  Hippocrutea  covwsa,  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  are  oily  and  sweet. 

hip-po-crat-e-a'-^e-se.  5.  pi.     [ilod.  Lat, 

hipiJOcrate{a) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cece.] 

Bot:  Hippocrateads;  an  order  of  perigy- 
nous  exogens,  alliance  Uhanniales.  It  con- 
sists of  arborescent  or  climbing,  generally 
smooth,  shrubs,  with  opposite  somewhat  co- 
riaceous leaves,  the  stipules  small  and  de- 
ciduous.    Flowers  in  axillarj"  racemes  small. 


bSil,  boj-;  poiit,  Jif^trl;  cat,  96!!,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^ost.     -ingi 
-dan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlOE,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous,  -cious  =  sfaus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  boL  d^l. 
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inconspicuous ;  petals  five,  stamens  three, 
forming  a  cup  ;  ovary  three-celled  ;  style  one, 
Btiginas,  one  to  three;  fruit, Either  of  three 
saniiiroid  carpels  or  horned,  cells  one  to 
three,  seeds  definite.  Found  chiefly  In  South 
America;  a  few  are  in  Africa,  the  others  in 
the  East  Indies.  Known  genera  six,  species 
about  eighty-six. 

bip-po-crat'-e-adf ,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Mp- 
pocrate(a);  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -o^.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  HippocrateaceBe  (q.v.X 

Bip-poc'-ra-tes,  s.  [See  def.]  The  most 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity,  born  in 
Cos,  one  of  the  Cycladee,  B.C.  360.  He  de- 
livered Athens  from  a  pestilence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Pelo]>onnesi;iu  War.  The  number 
of  liis  works  is  very  great. 

Hippocrates'  sleeve,  s.  A  strainer- 
bag  made  by  folding  a  square  of  flannel  dia- 
gonally, and  sewing  it  along  the  meeting  edge; 
or  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles  of  a  square 
piece  of  cloth. 

biP'PO-crat'-io.  a.  [Lat.  Hippocratiats.]  Of 
or  jiertainiu^  to  Hippocrates;  described  by 
Hii'porrates. 

hippooratlc-faoe,  s. 

Path.  :  A  face  altered  when  death  is  ap- 
proaching. It  was  well  described  by  Hippo- 
crates in  his  PrognostUxL. 

Jlip-pdo'-r^t-i^m,  s,  [Eng.  Hippocrat(es): 
-ism.]  The  teaching  or  system  of  medicine 
taught  by  Hippocrates. 

Hi[p'-po-crene»  s.  [Gr.,  from  iTm-ou  Kp-ijvr} 
(hippoukrine)  =  the  fountain  of  the  horse.]  A 
celebrated  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It  was  fabled 
to  have  burst  from  the  ground  when  struck 
by  the  feet  of  Pegasus,  and  to  pobsess  tlie 
power  of  poetic  inspiration.     [Helicon.] 

■■  Nor  tu&ddeDiug  ilrauglita  of  Hippocretie." 

Long/eltoto:  Goblet  of  Life. 

hip-p6-crep'-i-?ai,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  hijipo- 
crep(ls);  -iun,] 

Zool.  {PL) :  A  t«rm  applied  to  a  section  of 
Polyzoa  having  the  lophophore  crescentiform, 
or  Imrseshoe  shaped.  (Nicholson.)  The  same 
as  Phylactolsemata  (q.v.). 

hip-po-crep'-i-fomi,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  hippo- 
crepi{s),  and  Lat.  forma  =  shape,  appearance.] 
Bot :  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

Ilip-p6-cre'-pis,  s.  [Gr.  iWos  (hippos)  =  a 
h(use,  and  Kpijjrt's  (krepis)  =  a  shoe.] 

Bot.:  Horseshoe  vetch;  a  genus  of  papi- 
lionaceous plants,  having  the  legumes  com- 
pressed, sub-membranous,  composed  of  many 
joints.  Known  species  twelve.  Hippoa-epis 
comosa  is  a  much-branched  and  woody  plant, 
six  inches  high,  having  unequally  jiiniKite 
leaves,  and  pate  yellow  flowers  like  those  of  the 
Birtlsfoot  trefoil.  It  occurs  in  the  chalky  dis- 
tricts of  England  ;  in  acotland  only  near  Ayr. 

*  hip'-p6-dame,  s.  [A  contraction  or  cor- 
rujitiim  of  hippopotamus  (k\.\,).]  A  hippopo- 
tamus. 

*'  Which  fonre  great  hippodames  did  draw  in  t«iue< 
wise  tide."  Speiuer :  F.  (^..  III.  xi.  4ii. 

2lip'-pO-dxdme  (1),  s.  [Or.  ijTTrdSpo^o?  (hippo- 
dromvs)  =  n  lacecoui-se  for  horses  and  chariot.s  : 
tTTTTOs  (hippos)  —&  horse,  and  Spo^os  (dromos) 
=  a  course,  a  running.]  Originally  a  circus 
or  course  on  which  horses  and  chariot- races 
were  run  ;  now  frequently  aitplied  to  a  circus. 

"I  have  jilauted  an  Jtij>podrome :  it  is  a  circulir 
plantation,  cousititiug  of  five  walka," — Sur^ft:  H'orkt, 
xiv. 

*  hip'-  p6  -  drome  (2),  s.    fPsoperty  hypo- 

dnniie,    from   Gr.    iiji-oSpo/iTJ   (hzipodronie)  =  a.n 
asylum:  vnu  (A-jijio)  =  under,  and  5pd/A09  =  a 
course,  a  running.]    An  enclosed  portico. 
"At  oue  end  of  the  inclosed  ji'irtico.  and.  liideed, 

taken  off  from  it.  is  a  ehauiber  thiit  looks  uijon  the 

hiui>oilrom:-.  tlie  vliieyuixls,  and   the  uiountams  .  .  . 

an    ni'Artuieut   cunnetts    the    hippodrome    wltb    the 

hoM&K.' —Melmoth:  Plinie,  hh.  v.,  lett.  6. 

hip-pO-glos'-siiS,  s.  [Gr.  iTrTPOYXuxTO-o?  [hip- 
j'O'jIossos)  =  with  Iinrse's  tongue,  pref.  hippo-^ 
and  Gr.  yKCjua-a  (glo;isa)  =  the  tongue.] 

Ichihy, :  A  genus  of  Pleuronectidie.  The 
bod-y  is  long,  the  two  eyes  on  the  right  side, 
the  jjiws  and  pliarynx  armed  witii  strong 
teeth.  Ilipjioglossus  vulgaris  is  the  Halibut  or 
Holibut(q.v.). 


lup'-po-griff.  s.  [Fr.  hippogHfe,  from  Gr. 
imro?  (hippos)  =  &  horse,  and  ypv^  (gnips)  := 
a  gritlon.]  A  fabulous  creature,  half  horse 
and  half  griflVm  ;  a  winged  horse. 

"  He  cnuiclit  iiiin  ui).  nnd  without  win; 
Of  hippogrijf,  bore  thruujjli  tliealr  »iil)hiiie.'* 

AlUCon:  I'.  It,  Iv,  642. 

liip'-po-litll«  s.  [Gr.  in-TTo?  {hippos)  =  a  horse, 
and  Atflos  (iithos)  —  a  stone.]  A  stone  or  chalky 
concretion  found  in  the  intestines  or  stomach 
of  a  horse. 

hip-pol'-j^-te,  ».  [Gr.  iTnrdAuTOs  ()iippolutoi) 
=  letting  horses  loose :  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr. 
AvTos  (Ititos)  =s  that  may  be  loosed  ;  Avw  (lu6) 
=  to  loose.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  family  Pale- 
monidae  :  they  resemble  the  typical  genua,  but 
their  abdomen  cannot  be  straightened.  They 
are  small  crabs,  of  which  about  live  are 
British. 

hip-pom' -o-ne,  «.  [Gr,  in-jro^afeV  (htppo- 
manes)  —  as  adj.  (of  mares),  mad  after  the 
horse ;  thence,  lecherous ;  as  subst.  (1)  an 
aphrodisiac  plant  of  the  spurge  kind;  (2) 
(see  def.)j 

1.  Folklore  :  A  substancesupposed  to  possess 
aplirodi.siac  qualities,  obtained  from  a  mare  or 
a  recently  drojiped  foal ;  it  was  used  in  prepar- 
ing love-j'otious.  (^mlhydtii:  Virgil;  ^Eneid 
iv.  746   74(3,  and  Georgic  iii,  442-47.) 

2.  Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  tlie  euphnrbi- 
aceous  tribe  Hipponiancae.  Hippoimme  Man- 
cinella  is  the  Maiichiueel  (q.v.). 

hip-po-ma'-ne-sa,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  hip- 

poma>i(e)(q.v.);  andLat.  fem.  pl.adj.  sutf. -em.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Euphorbiacese.     The  ovule 

solitary  ;  the  flowers  in  spikes,  apetalous  ;  the 

bracts  one  or  many-flowered, 

hip'-po-nyx,  s.  [Gr,  tmros  (hippos)  =  a 
horse,  and  6uvi  (oniix)  =  a  claw.] 

Zool.  &  Palceont. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodoos 
molluscs,  family  Calyptreidte.  About  thirteen 
recent  species  are  known  from  the  warmer 
regions,  and  ten  fossil,  the  latter  from  the 
Chalk  until  now.  No  recent  British  species, 
but  two  fossil. 

hip-p6-pa-th6l'-6-g^,  s.  [Gr.  iTriro«  (hip- 
jios)  =  a  horse,  and  Eng.  patholog7j((i.v.).']  The 
pathology  of  the  horse;  veterinary  medicine. 

hip-p6ph'-a-e,  s.  [Gr.  tinTo<j>af<;  (hippopha^s) 
—  a  I'lant,  Euphorbia spinosa  (Liddell d: Scott).^ 
But, :  Sallow-thorn,  a  genus  of  ElEeaguacea;. 
Flowers,  dioecious,  tlie  ban-en  ones  collected 
into  a  small  catkin,  each  scale  bearing  a 
flower,  the  perianth  single  of  two  deeii  round- 
ish valves  ;  fertile  flowers  solit^iry,  the  jieri- 
anth  single,  tubular,  cloven  at  the  top.  Hij}- 
popliea  rhamnoides  is  the  Common  Sallow- 
tlioru  or  Black-thorn  found  on  sand  hills  and 
clitfc  upon  the  east  and  south-east  of  England, 
rarer,  and  scarcely  wild,  in  Scotland.  The 
Tartars  make  a  jelly  and  the  Bohemian  fisher- 
men a  fish-sauce  of  the  benies. 

hip-p6ph'-a-gi,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  iTnros  (hippos)  = 
aliorsc,  i\nd  4)ay€lt'(phagein)  =  to  eat.]  Eaters 
of  horse-flesh  ;  specif.  ap[>lied  to  certain  no- 
madic tribes  of  Scythiu  and  the  north  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  who  fed  on  horse-flesh. 

hip-p6ph'-a-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hippophag(y) ; 
■i^L]     One  whu  eats  or  feeds  on  horse-flesh. 

hip-poph-a-goiis,  a.   [Hippophagi.]  Eating 

ur  feeding'  on  horse-flesh. 

hip-p6ph'-a-gy,  s.  [Gr.  itttto?  (hippos)  = 
a  horse,  and  i^a-yeii'  (phageiyi)  =  to  eat.]  The 
act  or  practice  oi  eating  or  feeding  on  horse- 
flesh. 

hip-po-po'-di-iim,  s.  [Pref.  hippo-,  and 
Gr.  jTOvs  (poiu).  genit.  iroio?  (podos)  =  a  foot.] 
Zool,:  A  subgenus  of  Myoconeha  (?)  It 
contains  one  species,  Hlppopodium  pomlero- 
sum,  looking  like  a  ponderojis  cypricardia  or 
cardia.  Characteristic  of  the  English  lias. 
(S.  P.  IVoodioard.) 

hip-p6-po-tam'-i-dse»  s.  pi.     [Lat.  hippo- 

potavi(u:i)\  fern.  ]>!.  adj.  sufl".  -idcv.] 

1.  /^ool. :  A  family  of  mammals,  order 
Ungnlata,  section  Artiodactyla,  subsection 
Oniiiivora.  Genera  Hippopnt^Tjuus  and  Cha;r- 
opsis,  if  indeed  the  latter  is  more  than  a 
subgenus. 

2.  Paheont. :  [Hippopotamus]. 


hlp-pd-p6t-a-mii8,  *hlp-pd-p6t -a  m^, 

8.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  InnoTroTauoi  (hippojj-ilirmos) 
=  the  river  hnr:,e  of  tiie  Nil-;  iir^oc  (hippoJ) 
=  a  horse,  and  n-oT<£^(ov  (potamios)  =  of  or 
belonging  to  a  river;  noTap.6<;  (putamf)'^)  -  a 
rivi'r.  The  faint  resemblance  to  a  horse  is 
either  in  tlie  aspect  of  the  head  suddenly  pro- 
ject*'d  above  the  water  or,  according  to  M.  F, 
Cuvier,  in  the  voice.] 

L  Ord.  Lan-g.  :  T!ie  River  horRe,  Rippopota- 
mns  amphihias  [II.J.  It  inhabits  the  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa.  Anciently  it  woa 
found  in  thelowerpaitof  the  Nile:  now  it  doe? 
not  occur  there.  It  is  at  home  fn  the  water, 
diving  beneath  it  wiien  danger  ari.ses,  but  at 
intervals  raising  its  head  above  the  surface 
to  bre.ithe.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  roots  and 
bark  of  water  trees  and  plants.  It  lands  dur- 
ing the  night  to  look  for  pasture,  and  is  do- 
structive  to  crops.  Its  tusks  furnish  the  beat 
ivory  :  its  flesh  is  eaten. 

n.  Technically: 

\.  Zool.  :  The  typical  and  only  admitted 
genus  of  the  family  Hippopotamidae.  Muzzle 
sb.trt,  blunt ;  incisors  ^^^,  canines  very  large 
j~j.  molars  ^^^  or  ^.  Upper  canines  shor^ 
the  lower  developed  into  tusks,  eyes  and  ean 
small;  body  heavy,  massive ;  hide  ttiick,  toes 
four  on  each  foot. 

2.  Puhpont.  :  No  fossil  hippopotamna  has 
been  found  in  Aniericji.  As  far  as  is  known, 
the  genera  came  in  with  the  subgeneric  form 
of  Hexai)rntodon  (q.v.),  found  in  the  Uppei 
Miocene  of  India,  Tiien  foUowed  the  Tetra- 
protodon  (q.v.),  to  which  the  living  and 
various  fossil  forms  belong.  Hippopotamus 
major  is  enumerated  by  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins 
among  the  Upi>er  Pliocene  mammalia  of  Italy 
and  the  Mid  Pleistocene  mammalia  of  Britain. 
It  is  called  by  him  a  survival  from  the  early 
Pleistocene.  Remains  of  it  have  been  found 
at  Ilfonl  and  Grays  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  show- 
irrg  that  it  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  th« 
Thames.  As  the  molluscs  contemporaneous 
with  //.  TTiaJor  in  England  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  now  existing,  the  temperature 
cannot  have  been  very  diflerent  fiom  that  of 
our  own  time.  The  hipjiopotamus  is  closely 
allied  to  the  comtuon  species.  It  is  now 
found  only  where  the  water  never  freezes  bat 
is  of  nearly  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  year.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins  states  thst  H. 
ainphibiiis  was  widely  diffused  in  Upper  Plio- 
cene times  through  the  forests  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  it  is  found  as  a  survival  from  the 
Pliocene  in  the  Early  Pleistocene  of  Britain. 
Tlie  remains  of  this  animal  occur  here  also  in 
the  Late  Pleistocene,  both  in  river  strata  and 
ossiferous  caverns, 

Mp'-po-piis,  s.    [Gr.  iTTTTos  Qiippos)  =  a  horse, 

and  TTou?  (pous)  =  a  foot.  ] 

Zool.  :  A  subgenus  of  Tridacna  (Clam-shellX 
Hippopus  maculatits  is  the  Beai's-jiaw  clam. 
It  has  close  valves,  each  with  two  faiuge  teeth, 
and  a  small  byssus.  Foimd  on  the  reefs  In 
the  coral  sea,  (S.  P.  tVooduxird.) 

hip-pos-te-ol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  iTriros  (hippos) 
=  a  hoise,  and  Eng.  osteology  (q.v.).]  The 
branch  of  science  dealing  wiVh  the  osteology 
of  the  hoi-se. 

*  hip-p6-tau'-rus  (pi.  hip-po-tau'-riX  «. 

[Gr.    iTTTTOi    (hipixts)   =    a    horse;    and    ravpot 
=  a  bull.]    A  liii>popotamus  (q.v.), 

"  Cocodriilea  he  abumtauiit«  there  and  horses  of  tha 

flooile,  oAUetl  hippolauri."  —  Bigden  :  Polychronicon, 

ok.  i,,  ch.  xvi. 

hip-po-ther'-i-iim,  s.    [Gr.  In-iros  (hippos)  = 

a  horse,  and  drifiiov  (tMriim)  =  a  wild  beast.] 

PaltP'ont. :  A  genus  of  Eipiidie  found  hf 
Prof.  Kaup  at  Eppelsheim  in  Miocene  strata. 

hip-po-tho'-e,  s.    [Gr.  limoeooq  (hippothoos) 

=  swia-riding;     pref.    hippo-,    and   Gr.   Boot 
(tlioos)  =  quick,  nimble.] 

Zool.  £  Paheont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hippothoidje.  From  the  Silurian 
times  till  now.  There  are  three  British 
species  :  Hippothoe  aiteuvlaria,  H.  divaricata^ 
and  H.  sica.  They  are  found  encrusting 
shells,  &c.,  in  deep  water.] 

hip-pd-tho'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hippO' 
tho{€) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  aty.  sutf.  -idae.] 

Zool.  &  Falfvnnt.  :  A  frmily  of  Cheilosto- 
matons  Polyzoa.  Polyzoary  creeping,  and 
attached  to  foieign  bodies  ;  cells,  pyrUbrm, 
distant,  and  arranged  in  linear  series. 


fate,  fit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt 
Qp,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  whd»  sdn;  miite,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian.     £e,  oe=  e;  ey=  a.    qu^^kw* 
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t  Wp-p6t'-0-m^,  s.  (Pref.  hippo-t  and  Gr. 
To^fj  (tome)  =  n  cutting.] 

Anat. :  The  anatomy  of  horses,  a  In-aiich  of 
Zootomy. 

lllp'-pu-rate»  s.     [Eng.  Ac,  ftt;)piir(ic);  -a(e 

Cfiem. :  A  salt  of  hippuricacid.  Hippurates 
fused  witli  potasli  or  lime  give  off  ammonia, 
and  yield  Ijetizene  by  distillation. 

llip-piir'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  Xirvos  (hippos)  =  a  horse, 
and  Kiig.  i(rtc(q.v.).]  Contained  in  the  urine 
of  horses. 

hippurlc-add,  3. 

CH2-NH-C0-C6H5. 

Chem.:    CoHoNOs,    or     | 

^    -^  CO -OH. 

Benzainido-acetifi  acid.  Hippuric  acid  occurs 
In  the  urine  of  horses  and  otlier  gi-aniinivora  ; 
the  quantity  depends  upon  the  fnod-aniTiuils 
fed  with  oat  straw  give  off  the  most.  When 
teiiznic  acid  is  eateu,  it  appears  in  the  urine 
an  the  form  of  hippuric  acid.  The  arid  can 
\ie  obtained  hy  evaporating  the  fresh  urine  to 
a  thick  syrup,  and  exti-acting  with  alcohol, 
filtering,  and  then  distdlii-.g  off  the  alcohol: 
the  residue,  when  C(dd.  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric a(;id  ;  the  colour  can  be  removed  by 
dissolving  the  acid  in  dilute  soda  and  adding 
to  the  boiling  liquid  a  small  quantity  of  per- 
mangnuate  of  jintiissium,  filtering  off  the  oxide, 
and  then  preoiiutatiug  the  acid  by  HCl.     Tlie 

fmre  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms  easily  soluble 
n  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  less  soluble 
in  ether.  It  melts  over  130°,  turning  brown. 
By  the  action  of  KoMusOg  and  caustic  soda 
solution  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  its  nitro- 
gen as  ammonia.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
hippuric  acid,  boiled  with  PbO^,  yields  benz- 
amide  CgHsCO'NHo  and  COo.  Hippuric  acid 
can  be  prepared  svntheticallv  by  heating 
benzovl  chlorifle  CfiHr,'CO-Cl  with  glycocoll 
CHo-NHa'CO-On  to  120%  zinc  oxi<ie  being 
add'ed  to" neutralize  the  HCl  given  out;  also 
by  lieating  to  150"  equi\alents  of  benzamide 
and  nionochloracetic  acid. 

hJp-pu-rid'-e-se,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hippuriSy 
gcnit.  ' hii'purid(is),   fern.   pi.   adj.   suff.   -ece.] 

[HlPPURIS.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  to  the  botan- 
ical order  called  by  Lindley  and  others  Halo- 
rageie  (Hijipurids). 

hip'-pu-rids,  s.  pi.    rHippuRiDE.E.1 

Bot.  Tlie'name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Haloragacese  (q.v.). 

lllp - piir'-is,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  lnirovpi<; 
(hipponris),  genit.  in-n-oiipifio?  (hippouridns)  = 
the  horse-tail  {C.  Equisetnni  arve)ise  or  pra- 
tense) :  pref.  hippo-,  and  Gr.  ovpa.  (oura)  =  a 
tail.    This  is  not  the  modern  genus.] 

Bot. :  Mare's  tail,  a  genus  of  Haloragarere, 
tribe  Haloragefe  (q.v.).  The  perianth  is  single, 
superior,  forming  a  very  indistinct  rim  to  the 
germen ;  stamen  one;  style  one;  fruit  one- 
celled,  one-seeded.  Known  species  one  or 
two.  HiirpnTis  vulgaris.  Common  Mare's  tail, 
a  plant  with  linear  leaves  in  whorls  of  six, 
eight,  or  ten,  is  not  uncommon  in  ditches  and 
stagnant  waters.  The  flowers  are  minute,  and 
often  without  stamens. 

pilp'-pii-rite.  s.  &  a.     [Hippurites.] 

A.  ^45  sub^t. :  A  mollusc  of  the  genus  Hip- 
purites, or  more  rarely  of  the  family  Hippuri- 
tidae.  (S.  P.  Woodward:  Mollusca  (3rd  ed.), 
pp.  32,  33.) 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hippu- 
rites or  the  Hippuritidie  [A]. 

Uppurite-Ilmestone,  s. 

Geol.  k.  Palfeont. :  Limestone  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age,  characterized  by  the  abund- 
ance of  fossil  hippurites,  especially  Hippnrites 
organisans  and  its  casts.  It  occurs  in  the 
Bonth  of  France,  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Greece. 
(Lyell.) 

llip-pu-ri'-tes,  s.     [Gr.  i'mrovpos  (hippouros) 
=  horse-tailed,    and    suff.    -ites   (Palreont.).'] 

[HlPPUHlS.] 

Paliwnt. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Eippuritidye  (q.v.).  The  shell  is  very  iuequi- 
valve,  invereely  conical  or  elongated  aud  cy- 
lindrical, tlie  fixed  valve  striate  or  smooth, 
with  three  itarallel  furrows  on  the  cardinal 
side,  the  pallial  line  continuous.  Thirty 
gjtecies  are  known,  all  from  the  Chalk  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  Algeria,  aud  Egypt.    Typical 


species,   Hippurites   biocidatus  and  H,  comu- 
vaccinum.    (Woodward.) 

hip-pU-rit'-i-d»,  5.  pi-  [Mod.  Lat.  htppu- 
rit(e.^)';  Ijni.  fem.  pi.  ailj.  sulf.  -idrr.] 

Pa!(vont. :  A  family  of  nudlusca,  class  Con- 
chifera,  section  Siphonida.  Shell  thick, 
inequivalve,  attached  by  the  right  umbo; 
structure  and  sculpturing  of  the  two  valves 
dissiuular  ;  the  ligament  internal ;  hinge  teeth 
one  or  two  adductor  impressions,  two  large; 
the  pallial  line  simple  submarginal.  Found 
in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe.  Known 
genera,  Hippurites,  Kadiolitefl,  &c. 

hip'-pu8,  s.     [Gr.  tTTTTOs  (hippos)  =  a  horse.] 
Path.  :  A  morbid  trembling  and  twinkling 
of  the  eyes. 

•  hip'-Shot,  a.     [Eng.  hip,  and  shot.] 

1.  Lit.:  Having  the  hip  dislocated  or 
sprained. 

"'  Why  do  yoii  poiiwldiug  and  wRggiiigaoUko  a  fool, 
na  if  you  were  hipuhol  I '  aays  tlie  goose  to  the  gosling." 
—L' Estrange. 

*2.  Fig. :  Lame,  awkward. 

hip'-wort,  s.    [Eng.  kip,  and  wort.] 

Bot. :  Cotyledon  UiiibiUc2ts. 

"hir,  pro.     [Her,  He.] 

1.  Her. 

2.  Their. 

lur'-ss-a,  s.  [Named  after  J.  N.  de  la  Hire,  a 
French" botanist  who  died  in  1V27.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Malpighiacepe,  tribe 
Hireie.  The  sjieeies  are  pretty  climbers  with 
white  or  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

hir'-cine,  a.  [Hircinous.]  Goatish,  hence, 
strong  smelling. 

"A  hircine  man  or  two."— 0.  Reads:  Cloister  4 
ffitarth,  ch.  xxiv. 

hir'-^in-oiis,  a.     [Lat.  hirrimvM  =  pertaining 
to  a  goat ;  hircns  —  a.  goat.] 
Bot.  :  Smelling  like  a  goat. 

hir'-9ite,  hir'-9ine,  s.  [Lat.  hircus  =  a. 
goat,  and  suff.  -ine  (Min.).  Fiom  the  strong 
animal  odour  which  the  globule  remaiuing 
after  it  has  been  burnt  emits.] 

Min.  :  An  amorphous,  brown,  semi-trans- 
lucent or  opaque  mineral.  Sp.  gr.  1"1.  In 
boiling  water  it  becomes  soft,  in  cold  alcohol 
it  is  slightly  dissolved,  and  in  boiling  alcohol 
it  is  half  so,  imparting  a  golden  colour  to  the 
solution.    (Dana.) 

hir'-CU-liis,  s.  [Lat.,  =  a  little  goat,  dimin. 
of  hircus  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  A  section  of  Saxifraga  containing  one 
British  sjiecies,  Saxifraga  HircidiLS.  (Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.) 

hir'~<!US*  s.    [Lat.  =  a  he-goat.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  specific  name  of  the  goat 
(Capra  hircus). 

2.  Astron. :  A  fixed  star,  the  same  as  Capella 
<q.v.). 

hir'-die-gir-die,  s.    [Hurdv-qurdv.] 

hir'-die-gir-die,  adv.  In  confusion  or  de- 
rangement. 

hire,  v.t.   [A.S.  hyriaii,  from  ft^r=hire  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  procure  anything  from  another  person 
at  a  certain  price  or  consideration  for  tempo- 
rary use  ;  to  engage. 

"The  Czar  of  Muscovy  .  .  .  hired  my  house  at  Say's 
Conrt.'— Evelyn  .  Meinoirs.  Jan.,  1698. 

2.  To  engage  in  service  for  a  stipulated 
price,  payment,  or  wages  ;  to  contract  for  the 
services  of  for  a  period. 

"Servnnta  who  are  hired  by  the  month  or  hy  the 
year."— .S'"w7ft  -*    Wealth  of  jVatiojis,  bk.  i..  ch.  viii. 

3.  To  let  for  hire  ;  to  lease  ;  to  grant  the 
use  or  services  of  for  a  stipulated  price  or 
consideration;  now  only  with  out. 

•' A  man  plauiitiileavyueyerd  .  .  .  aud  AirW*  it  to 
tiMeris.'  —  Wi/cfiffe:  M>trk  xii.  1. 

Tl  Frequently  used  reflexively. 

■'  TUey  have  hired  themselves  ouHor  bread."—!  Sam. 
11.  5. 

*  i.  To  bribe.  (Dnjden :  Virgil ;  .^neid  ii.  42.) 

hire.  *  here,  *  huire,   *  hure,   *  huyre, 
*  hyre,  s.    [A.S.  hyr  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  huur ; 
Sw.  hyra:  l5an.  hyrc ;  Ger.  /tcner.] 
1.  The  price,  reward,  recompense,  or  equiva- 


lent jiaid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  th« 
temporary  service  or  use  of  per8<ms  or  things. 
"Thfl  ftjiken  hure  huyre  er  thel  hit  have  de«ervede.* 
P.  I'ltnaman,  li.  HI. 

2.  Reward  or  payment  for  illegal  or  dis- 
honest services ;  a  bribe. 


*  h'ire,  pro.     [Her.] 

hir'-e-ae,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat,  hir(iEa);  I^at.  fem. 
pi.  aiij.  sutf.  -eas.] 
Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Mali.ighiaccee  (q.v.). 

hired*  *  hir-id,    "  hyred,  pa.   par.  or  a. 

[IIiHE,  r.] 

*  hire-less,  a.  [Eng.  hire;  -tess.]  Without 
hire  or  reward  ;  freely, gratuitously.] 

"ThU  famt'il  ithllosopher  1h  Nature's  b;  ie. 
And  hireless  gives  the  liiteUiLeiice  t-i  Art, 

/lavenant:  Qondibert.  bk.  L.  C.  6. 

hire-ling,    *  hyre-lynge,   s.    &  o.    [A.S. 

kyreliug,  from  hyr=  liiic.) 
A*  As  substantive  : 

1.  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages  ;  a  hired 
servant  or  assist^mt. 

•'  Hirflhigt  whom  want  and  idleneaa  had  induced  to 
en\iiit."—Maciiiilay:  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  i. 
*  2.  A  prostitute. 

"  No  hireling  she.  no  prostitute  to  praiBe." 

Poi-e  :  Ep.  1.  SO. , 

B.  As  adj. :  Servmg  for  hire  or  wages  ; 
mercenary  ;  ready  or  willing  to  give  one's  ser- 
vices for  hire. 

"Beautiful  Florence  at  A  word  laid  low  .   ,  . 
Conquered  and  pardoned  by  a  hireling  Moor." 

R.  Brovminfj :  Luria.lv. 

hire'-man,  s.     [Eng.  hire,  and7?ia(i.] 

L  One  who  serves  for  hire  or  wages;  a 
hired  servant.     (.Sro/c/i.) 

2.  A  subject.    (Wiarton.) 

*  hir'-en«  s.  [A  con-upt.  of  Gr.  Irene,  tha 
heroine  in  Feele's  The  2'urkish  Mahomet  &  the 
Fair  llireii.]     A  prostitute,  a  .strumpet. 

■■  Have  we  uot  BirenheTel"— Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  IF., 
1l  4. 

hir'-er.  s.    [Eng.  hir(e);  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hires  or  engages  the  services  of 
a  person  or  thing  temporarily  for  hire  ;  one 
who  employs  persons  for  wages. 

"  niring  and  Iwrruwiug  are  also  contracts  by  which 
a  qualified  proi>erty  may  be  traiiBferred  to  the  hirerar 
horiyjviei.'—Hlackttone:  CommetU..  hk.  U.,  cli.  30. 

2.  One  who  lets  out  things,  especially  horses, 
for  hire. 

*  hire-self,  *  hlre-selve,  pro.    [Eng.   hire 

=  her,  aud  self.]     Uer.-,clt. 

hir'-ple,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps  re- 
lated to  cripple  (q.v.).]  To  walk  lamely;  to 
halt ;  to  litnp. 

"They'll  gle  me  quarters  at  Monkbams  readily 
eneugb.  and  I'll  een  ft(>;ji«awa  there  wi'  the  we&u." — 
8c<ilt :  Antiquary,  cb.  xv. 

*  hirs,  poss.  pro.    [Their.] 

hirse,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.]    A  kind  of  millet. 

hir'-sel.  5.    [Herd.] 

1,  A  flock  of  sheep. 

"She'll  maybe  get  n  Liddesdale  Joe  that  wants  some- 
thing to  help  to  l>uy  the  hirsel.'  —ScoU :  Ouy  Man- 
ncring,  ch.  xxxvill. 

2,  A  crowd  ;  a  throng  ;  a  multitude. 

hir'-sel,  lur'-sle,  v.  i.  [Imitative.]  To  creep 
along'  a  rough  surface  with  a  rustling  noise  ;  to 
move  or  creep  sideways  while  lying  or  sitting 
down. 

"S.ae  he  sat  hlrasell  doun  and  hirseJled  doun  Inte 
the  glen."— Scutt  ;  Ouy  Maniiering,  ch,  xlv. 

hirst,  >'.    [Hurst.J 

1.  A  wood  ;  a  grove. 

2.  A  sandbank  near  a  river  ;  a  shallow. 

hir-SUte',  a.     [Lat.  hirsutus;  allied  to  horreo 
=  to  bristle.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language  : 

I.  Lit.  :  Rough ;  rugged  ;  hairy  ;  sha^y ; 
set  or  covered  with  bristles. 

"  There  are  bullwus,  fibrous,  aud  hirtii/e  roots ;  the 
hiri^-iie  is  a    niKldle  sort,   between  the  bulboua  aud 

flbioua."— Bacon-   Xat.  Ilist.,iGU- 

*  2.  Fig. :  Rough  ;  coarse ;  rude ;  boorish ; 
uninauneily. 

"  He  looked  elderly,  was  cynical  and  JUrnUe  In  hla 
hehnvioMT."—Life  0/  A.  IKood.  p.  109. 

II.  Bot. :  The  same  as  hispid  or  setose,  but 
witli  the  hairs  longer. 


bSil,  h6^;  pout.  jiJ^^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  -C 
-•Ian.  -tlan  =  sM-in.    -tlon.  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d«L 
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hir-siite'-ness,  s.  [Kng.  hirsute;  -Tiess.]  Tlie 
flUiility  or  Ht;itt>  of  being  hirsute;  roughness  ; 
liuii  iiiess ;  shagginess. 

"BL-vclt  colour  argues  nnturnll  melanclioly;  bo  tli>th 
leKiiPCfise,  hirtutenaii<;  liruad  veiiiee,  iimcli  haire  ou 
the  l)rowea."— BuT-fcwt     Atiatomjt  of  Melancholy,  p.  6». 

hir-tel'-la,  s.     [Dimin.  of  hirtvs  ==  hairy.] 
Hot,  :  A  genus  of  Chrysobalanaceee.      TJie 
siliet^ous  bark  of  Hirtella  sUicea,Q.tTee  growing 
in  Trinidad,  is  said  to  be  used  by  the  Indians 
in  making  pottery. 

hi  ru-dm'-e-a»  ».  pi.  [Prom  Lat.  hirvdo, 
genit.  hirudi)i(is)=&  leech  ;  neut.  pL  aiij.  suff. 
-ea.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Annelids  ba\nng  a  loco- 
motive  or  adhesive  sucker,  cither  posteriorly 
or  at  both  ends.  The  sexes  are  not  generally 
distinct,  and  the  young  luidergo  no  metamor- 
phosis. It  contains  the  Leeches.  Called  also 
Suctoria  (q.v.). 

tli-r<i-din'-i-dae,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hirui}o,  genit. 
hiriidin(is) :  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida:] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  family  of  the  order 
Hirudinea  (q.v.).    (Leech.] 

lu-ru'-dd,  s.     fLat] 

Zoo?. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hiru- 
dinidiB  and  the  ordt:r  Hirudinea.  Hiriido 
medicimdis  is  the  Common  Leech.     [Leech.] 

*  hi-run'-dine,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hiru^uio  (genit. 
hirundinis)^  a  swallow.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Like  a  swallow  ;  swallow-like. 

"  Activity  almost  auper.ftirundc*!*."  —  Carlj/le: 
Sartor  Resartut,  bk.  ii..  cli.  li. 

B,  ^5  suhst. :  A  swallow. 

lu-r&a-diii'-i-dce»  s.  pi.  [Lat.  Jii-nindo, genit. 
hinuidin(is);  feni.  pi.  adj,  suff.  -id<e.] 

Ornitk.  :  A  family  of  Fissirostres.  The 
plumage  is  compact  and  glo.ssy.  the  bill  very 
small  and  triangular.  It  contains  the  swallows 
and  martins  [Hirun'do],  and  formerly  included 
tliR  genus  Cypselus  (Swift),  which  now  forms 
the  type  of  a  new  family  Cypselidie  (q.v.). 

la-run-di-ni'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hvnmdo,  genit. 
hirundin{is) ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -iiKn,] 

OrnWi.  :  A  sub-family  of  HirundinidsPi  con- 
taining the  swallows  and  martins  as  distin- 
guished from  the  swifts.  Tliose  who  form  the 
swifts  into  the  family  CypseUdae  abolish  also 
the  sub-family  Hirundiuina. 

ti\-run'-dd,  s.    [Lat.  =  a  swallow.] 

Ornith.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hirundinid;e  (q.v.).  The  bill  is  fliittened  its 
whole  length,  the  margins  not  inflected,  the 
rictus  smooth,  the  feet  iusessori:il ;  the  lateral 
toes  equal,  the  miU'lle  one  long&r  than  tlie  tar- 
sus. It  contains  the  swallows  and  martins,  of 
which  Himndo  purpurea,  the  purple  martin,  19 
a  native  of  the  United  States,  i/.  rtistica,  the 
proper  swallow;  H.  »irf»ic<i,  the  martin;  and 
i/.  ripnria,  the  sand-martin,  or  dark-martin, 
and  others,  are  natives  of  Europe.  [Martin, 
Swallow.] 

his,  pro.  or  a.  [Theposs.  of  ?w(q.v.).]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  him.  It  may  be  used  with  or  with- 
out tlie  noun  to  which  it  refers  :  as,  These  are 
his  books,  or  these  arc  his.  His  was  formerly 
neuter  as  well  as  masculine. 

"Who  can.impre-'a  tlie  furest.  bid  tbetree 
Unfix  lUs  eiutli-boiiuJ  r<j<A  ''" 

Shaketp.  :  Macbeth,  Iv. 

^  From  a  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  oiigin  of 
•«  or  es  as  the  sign  of  the  genitival  inflection, 
his  was  also  used  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive  : 
thus  in  the  Prayer  Book  we  have  "for  Jesus 
Christ  his  sake,"  &c. 

hij'-m-ser-ite,  s.  [NaraediromW.  Hisinger, 
a  Swedish  mineiali'gist.] 

Mm.  :  An  amorphous  compact  mineral, 
black  or  brownish-black,  without  cKavage ; 
its  lustre  greasy ;  its  Ixaidness  3  ;  its  sp.  gr. 
■8'045.  Comi*os. :  silica,  33 "07  to  40-97;  abimina, 
0  to  1*38  ;  sesquinxide  of  iron,  26'04  to  40"2S  ; 
protoxide  of  iron.  0  to  17-.J9  ;  magnesia.  0  to 
15-6;  water,  1512  tn  *22*S3,  &r.  Found  near 
EelsinLrfnrs,  in  Finland,  &c.  Varieties  :  Hisin- 
gerite,  Degerdite,  andScotiolite(q.v.).  (Daiia.) 

•hisk,  *luske,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
open  the  montli  wi'lc. 

bl^'-lop-ite,  s.  [Named  in  1859  by  Prof. 
Hangliton,  of  Dublin,  after  Rev.  Stephen 
Hislop,  of  Nagpore,  who,  with  Rev.  Robt. 
Hunter,  sent  it  and  other  minerals,  fossils,  Ac, 


to  the  Geohigical  Society  in  1854.    (P/iiZ.  Ma^., 

IV.  xvii.  10,  is>oy.)i 

MLri.  :  A  giass-green  variety  of  Caluitc, 
coloured  by  about  fuui-teen  jier  cent,  of  glau- 
conite.     From  Nagpore  iu  Central  India. 

hlsn,  pro.    [A  vulgarism  for  hit  (q.v.).] 

hiS'-pa,  5.  [Lat.  hispidiui  =  shaggy,  hairy, 
bristly  (?).]  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hispidtts  0\.y.).  It  ia  surroimded.  by  formi- 
dable spines. 

•  BlS-p^'-i-9i9in»  »•  [Lat.  Jlispariicus  = 
jiertaining  to  Hispania.  or  Spain.]  AS]»anish 
iiiiom  or  phrase  ;  a  plirase  or  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  the  Spanish  language. 

his'-pid,a.    [Lat.  hispidxt^.} 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Rougb  ;  hairy  ;  bristly ; 

shaggy. 

•■  Jolin  of  the  wlhlpmesB?  the  hairy  rlill<l  t 
The  A<*;>W  ThcaMte?  or  wliat  satyr  wilti!" 

More  :   Vertaa,  Pref  to  IlaJl'n  Potunt  (1C41). 

2.  Bot.  (0/ Imvt^,  £c.)  :  Having  hair*  thinly 
seatt^red  and  moderately  stilt  Tlie  same  as 
Setose  (q.v.). 

his' -pi-da©,  3.  pi.  [Mod.  lAt  hisp(a)  ;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  4da:.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  tetramemus  beetles, 
closely  akin  to  the  Cassididse.  Tlieyare  de- 
pressed insects  with  short  legs,  and  ]iorreet''d 
monilifoi-m  antennie.  The  hrvs  f-'ed  between 
the  membranes  of  leaves  upon  their  paren- 
chyma. Found  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World. 

•  llis-pid'-i-ty",  s.    fEng.  hvipid;  -Uy.]    The 

quality  or  stite  of  being  hispid  ;  roughness; 
hairiness. 

"The  fti«pi'M<i/or  hairiDea3  of  his  Bkin."— Jfor*.-  On 
Godlineia.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  \±.  |  5. 

•  his-pid'-U-lous,  a.      [A  dimin.  from  hispid 

(q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Having  short,  stiff,  or  bristly  hairs. 

hiss,  *  hyssc,  *  hyss,  tJ.t.  &  (.  [A.S.  hy/^mn  ; 
cogn.  with  O.  Dut.  hissi^n;  cf.  Dot.  gisserty 
Ger.  zisclten.  All  of  these  words  are  formed 
from  the  sound.] 

A.  IntTaiisiiive : 

1.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s 
by  forcing  out  the  breath  between  tlie  tongue 
and  the  upper  teeth. 

"  Snaltering  tongB  did  lick  tbcir  hitting  mouthes.* 
Surrey:  UryHe ;  .Eneii ii 

2.  To  make  a  sibilant  sound  ;  vocally  as  do 
geese  and  serpents,  or  by  rapid  motion  through 
the  air,  like  an  arrow,  a  jet  of  steam,  &c. 

"  His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierced  through  the  yielding  pl.uilta." 

^  Dryden:  Virgil,  ,ffnrfd  IL  65. 

3.  To  "express  disapprobation  by  hissing. 

"  It  is  the  imdon  hted  right  of  ajiy  vtsltor  to  a  theatre 
to  hUxr—Pidl  ifall  Gazette,  April  16. 18&4. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound :  as,  He 
hissed  the  words  ou*. 

2.  To  condemn  by  hissing ;  to  express  dis- 
approbation of. 

"  He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  Rosamond,  which, 
when  exhil)ili-il  an  the  Btage,  was  either  hiiteU  or 
neglected." — Inhnson:  Life  of  Addison, 

*  3,  To  procure  hisses,  disgrace,  or  ridicule 
for. 

"  So  disgraced  a  part,  whose  issue 


Will  hUt  me." 


Shakesp. .'  Winter*  Tale.  L  2. 


lUSS,  S.      [Hiss,  V;] 

1.  A  sound  made  by  forcing  the  breath  out 
between  tlie  tongue'and  upper  teeth,  as  in 
pronounHiig  the  letter  s.  It  is  generally  used 
as  an  expression  of  derision,  disapprobation, 
or  censure. 

"  A  clamour  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred,  of  hfsnex.  of 
cont«iii|it,  and  of  shouts  of  triuiuphnut  and  half  in- 
Bultiug  welcome." — Hamtilay  :  Biit.  Eiig.,  ch.  ivii. 

2.  A  similar  sound  such  as  that  made  by  a 
serpent,  water  falling  on  a  hot  substance, 
steam  passing  thromrh  a  narrow  opening,  &c. 

"  The  hiss  of  rus'tling  wings."       Miflon  :  P.  L.,  L  768. 

hiss'~ing,  pT.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hiss,  v.] 

A.  •-*»:  B.   ..Is  pr.  par.  £  pwrticip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb).        • 
C.  4^  suhsiaiitivs : 

1.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses;  & 
hiss. 

"I  heard  tthiuing:  there  are  eerpenta  here  !" 

Goldsmith :  Prol  to  Zobeide. 

2.  An  expression  of  derision,  disapproba- 
tion, or  censure. 


*  3.  That  which  is  hissed  at,  censured,  M 
ridicnltid, 

"  And  I  wLl  make  tblA  dtla  desolate  aud  au  hiiMing.' 
—  fii6/f  11583):  Jt-r.  xtx.  8. 

hXBS'-ing-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  hUting;  -ly.]  In  • 
liissing  manner  ;  with  a  hiss. 

hist,  pa.  par.  or  a.,  &  viUei^.  [Tlie  same  a« 
hiisliai  or  whist  (q.v.).] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par.  or  a.  :  Hushed,  silenced. 
{.MiUoii:  Ii  Fe'Lseroso.  b5.) 

B.  As  inttrj. :  A  word  enjoining  silence. 

hxs'-ter,  s.  [The  Etruscan  form  whence  the 
Lat.  histrio  =  a  slage-player,  aa  actor,  waa 
derived.] 

Entom.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Histeiidie(q.v.).  The  f«'rm  is  quadrate  and 
almost  cubical.  The  posterior  tibiie  have  two 
rows  of  spines.  Stephens  enumerated  thirty- 
two  British  species ;  Sharp  reduces  them  to 
fifteen. 

his-ter'-i-dss,  «.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  huter  (q.v.); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idie.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  beetles,  tribe  Penta- 
mera,  sub-tribe  Helocera,  orChtvicoines.  The 
four  liinder  feet  are  more  separated  from  each 
other  at  their  insertion  than  the  anterior  two  ; 
the  feet  are  contractile,  and  the  extenial  sid8 
of  the  legs  denticulated  or  spinous.  The  an- 
tenna; are  bent,  and  generally  end  in  a  knob. 
Boiiy  square  or  i^arallelopiped.  Tliey  inhabit 
dead  anmials,  dtmg.  putrid  fungi,  &c.,  and 
feign  death  when  caught.  They  can  fly.  Fire 
genera  are  British.  They  have  a  wide  distri. 
butiou,  both  in  tiie  Old  and  the  New  World. 

hist'-iS,  a.    (Etym.  doubtful.]    Dry,  chapped, 

barren. 

"TheAii'teBtibble  field." 

Burru:  Tv  a  Jfotuitain  DalM*/, 

his-tiol'-o-gy;  s.    (Histolooy.] 

his-to-,  prff.  [Gr.  loro?  (Awf08)  =  a  web  OT 
tis.iue.l  Connected  with  or  relating  to  tbe 
orgauic  tissues. 

lus-to-chem'-is-lai^,  «.    (Pref.  histo-,  and 

Eng.  chemistT^.]    (Si^  extract.) 

"  The  sjiecial  application  of  the  facta  of  pbysiologleal 
and  zoochemistry  to  the  tisfues  cuifiposing  otirfisuod 
coustitatei  wli»t  is  called  histoclie>/iistry."—fY«Ji: 
ntttoloffy  <tf  Jlan  led.  Barker),  p.  6. 

liis-to-gen'-e-ats,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  atd  Eng, 
genesis.] 

Phys. :   The  science  of  the  origin  of  tissuea. 

Histogenesis,  wliich  has  of  late  years  received 
much  attention,  really  dates  from  Schumann's 
proof  that  the  cell  is  the  starting-point  of  all 
animal  structures.  He  ab^o  indicated  the 
mode  of  origin  of  the  various  tissues  from  the 
cell.    (Frey:  Histology  (ed.  Barker),  p.  4.) 

his-to-ge-net'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Eng. 
genetic.]  Relating  orpertaiuing  to  histogenesis 
(q.v.). 

his-to-gen'-ic,  o.  [Eng.  histogen(y) ;  -ic.) 
Tissviefonning;  contributing  to  tlie  formation 
of  tissue.  (Frey:  Histology  (ed.  Barker),  p.  11.) 

Ms-tog' -en-^,  s.     [Pref.  histo-y  and  Gr.  yewau 

(gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

Phys.:  The  f-rmation  and  development  of 
the  organic  textures. 

his-tog'-ra-pliy',  s-  [Pref.  kisto-,  and  Gr. 
ypa4>^  (^rapJi''-)  =  a.  descrijition.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  or  treatise  on  organic  tissues. 

his'-toid.  a.  [Gr.  iotos  {histo$)  =  tissue,  and 
elfios  {eidos)  =  form.]  A  term  applied  to  to- 
niours  whose  contents  closely  resemble  the 
normal  texture  of  the  body.    (DuiigUson.) 

his-to-log'-ic,  his-to-log'-MJ-al,  a.   [Eng 

histulogiy):  -ic,  -ical.]  KcUtiug  to  histology 
sometimes  applied  to  the  natur.al  tmusfomia 
tions  that  occur  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo. 

lliS-tO-los'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng. histological; 
-ly.]  In  a  histologic  manner;  with  refereiioe 
to  histology. 

lus-tol'-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  histologiy);  -ist 
One  who  is  skilled  iu  or  devoted  to  the  study 

of  histologj'. 

hia-tol'-o-gy,  s.    [Pref.  histO'j  and  Gr.  Koyw 

(ionot:)  =  a  i^tiscourse.] 

Phys.  £  Anat.:  That  branch  of  anatomy 
called  by  Qnain  textural,  which  examine-) 
and  treats  of  the  minute  structure  of  tlie  com 


tftte,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fail,  father;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot 
or,  wore.  w<?lf.  work,  who,  son;  mute   cub.  ciire,  UBite.  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  o»  =  e;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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poneut  tis;sucs  of  tlie  body.  Frey  divides  his- 
tology into  tliree  si'Cticms  :  (1)  Geuenil  His- 
tology, wliich  considers  Uie  tissues  of  which 
the  human  and  animal  body  generally  is  com- 
posed  ;  (2)  Histology  (proper),  in  which  the 
various  tissues,  in  their  anatomical  relations 
and  oomi'osition,  are  considered  ;  and  (3)  Topo- 
graphical Histologj^,  dealing  witli  the  more 
-  minute  strurtni''  uf  the  organs  and  systems  of 
the  body.  This  bram-h  of  anatomy  is,  accord- 
ing to  Barker,  tlic  translator  of  Frey's  excel- 
lent work  on  the  subject,  "essentially  the 
product  of  German  industry." 

Iljg-t6r-;y-sis,  s.    [Pref.  kisto-,  and  Gr.  Avo-is 

(liisis)  =  a  dissnliitioii,  a  parting.] 

Path.  :  Thp  decay  and  diss.dution  of  the 
©rgariic  tissues  and  of  the  bbiod.  It  includes 
the  various  forms  of  reti-iigrjdeuietaraorphosis 
and  degeneration. 

his-ton'-o-my,  s.  [Pref.  histo-,  and  Gr.  voixo': 
(nomos)  =  a  law.]  The  history  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  and  arrangement 
of  organic  tissues. 

•his-tor-i-al.   *  his-t6r'-i-all«  a.     [Eng. 

liistQry ;  -al]  Of  or  pertaining  to  history; 
historical. 

•'The  historian  prirtes  of  the  Bible,  be  ryglit  neces- 
sary lor  to  be  redde."— Sir  T.  Myot:  TTie  Oovemour. 
bk.  i.,  ch.  xi. 

Ms-tbr' i-an.  *  liis-tor-i-en,  s.    [Fr.  his- 

toritn,  fron'i  histoirc  =  history.] 

1.  One  who  writes  or  compiles  history;  an 
liistor  iographe  r. 

"  Uistoriuni  do  borrow  of  'poeU"—Iial€igh :  Hist,  of 
the  World,  bk.  ii..  ch.  xxi..  §6. 

2.  One  who  is  leained  or  versed  in  history. 

» Jlis-tbr'-i-an-ess,  s.  ["Eng. historian;  -ess.] 
A  female  writer  of  history. 

lixs-tor'-ic,  *  his-tor' ick,  his-tor'-ic- 
g,l,  *  his-tor-ic-all,  *  hys-tor-ic-al,  a. 

[liat.  historicvs,  from  historia  —  history  ;  Fr. 
hi>^toriq>(e.]  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with 
iistory ;  of  the  nature  of  or  containing  his- 
topy ;  suited  for  history. 

"  Living  hi  historir  pages."* 

LoniifcUow  :  A'orman  BaroTU 

historic- painting,  s. 

Art:  The  art  of  representing  by  painting 
historical  events  with  due  regard  to  the  time, 
place,  and  all  the  accessories  of  life  at  the 
period  of  the  action  of  the  picture. 

liistoric-picture,  5. 

Art :  A  picture  trutlifullydelineatinga  known 
event  in  histoi-y  in  all  its  accessories.  It  is  a 
realization  of  the  page  of  the  historian. 

liistor ic-sense,  historical-sense,  s. 

The  faculty  of  readily  grasping  and  under- 
standing historical  facts  in  all  their  bearings, 
and  of  vividly  picturing  them  in  the  mind 
with  due  regard  to  all  their  accessories. 

Ms-tor' -i-cal-ly",  adv.  [Eng.  historical;  -ly.] 
Jn  an  historical  manner ;  according  to  the 
facts  of  history  ;  in  manner  of  a  history. 

**  He  Betteth  down  historicaUj/,  tbe  kind  and  manner 
of  tliia  plngxm."— Usher :  Ayuiafs  (an.  3574). 

*his-t6-ri'-cian,  s.  [Eng.  histoi-{y);  -ickin.] 
An  historian. 

"John  tie  Hexam  and  Richard  de  Hexham  [were] 
two  notable  hisioriciaiis." — Bolinshed:  Richard  I. 
(an.  1199). 

•  Ids-to-ri^'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  historic;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  of  being  historical. 

' his-tor'-i-jize,  v.t.  [Eng.  historic;  -ize.] 
To  record  or  relate  in  manner  of  a  history  ; 
to  chronicle. 

*his'-tdr-ied,  a.  [Eng.  history;  -ed.]  Ee- 
corded  or  related  in  history. 

•his-tor'-i-er,  s.  [Eng.  history;  -ct*.]  An 
historian. 

•his-tor-i-ette',  sl  [Fr.]  A  short  history 
or  account ;  a  tale. 

* his-tor'-i-fy,  *  his-tor-i-fie,  v.t.     [Eng. 

history;    -f'l]     To  re!at>j  or  record   in   or  as 
history.     (Brewer:  Li>ir^ua,  ii.  1.) 

his  -  tor  -i  -  og'-  ra  -  pher.  *  his-tor'-i-d- 
graph,  3.  [Gr.  iTTopi.oypd'fio^  (hi start ogrn- 
phns),  from  itTTopCa  (hii^toria)  =  history,  and 
ypd't'Ui  ('jrapho)  =  to  write  ;  Fr.  histo rinqrap)te.] 
A  writer  of  history ;  an  historian.     The  title 


is  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  in  European 
courts  to  some  learned  historians. 

■■'rhe   dut.fi.-a  which    beluuged  to  him   as   hhlcrto' 
ffra/jhcr  of  France. "'—  AlacauUiy :  Hist.  Kng.,  oh.  xlx. 

*  his-tor-i-o-graph'-ic.  his  ~  tor  -  i  -  6  - 
grilph'-ic-al,  a.  [Gr.  \xnopLoypa.<\>iK6f:  {hi&- 
toriuijrnphiko^).]  Of  or  pertaining  to  liistorio- 
grapliy. 

*his-tbr-i-6g'-raph-Sr,  5.  [Gr.  itrTopioypa<i>4(a 

{histiirioip-u])hiiO)  =  to  write  liist-ory  :  loropta 
{historiit)  =  history,  and  ypdifiu}  (fjrapho)  —  to 
write.]    The  art  or  occupation  of  an  historian. 

*  his-tbr-i- 6l'-6-gy,  s.     [Or.   ItTTOpCa  (Us- 

turla)  =  lii.stoi-y,  and  Ao-yos  (logos)  =  a  dis- 
course.] A  discourse  on  history  ;  the  know- 
ledge of  history. 

*  his'-tor-ize,  v.t.  (Eng.  historiy);  -izc]  To 
relate  or  record  as  history  ;  to  chronicle. 

"  Under  whioh  Is  historizM  the  whole  Ovidiiui  Me- 
tainorphuab." — Jtvelyn  :  Memoirs;  TivolU 

his'-tor-y,  s.  [Lat.  historia  =  a  narrative  of 
past  events  ;  history  ;  Gr.  io-ropia  {historui)  =^ 
a  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry,  inquiry,  the 
knowledge  so  obtained,  information  ;  Icrrujp 
(istor),  'iiTTuip  (histor)  =  knowing,  learned  ;  io-tui 
(iUo),  3rd  slug,  inijjer.  of  ol&a  (oida)  =  know. 

1.  The  record  of  the  most  important  l>y- 
gone  events  iu  human  history  chronologi- 
cally arranged,  with  an  inquiry  into  tiieir 
causes,  and  tlie  lessons  wliich  they  atlord 
■with  regard  to  human  conduct ;  ''  philosojiliy 
teacliing  by  example."  This  field  of  iiiM's- 
tigation  is  more  limited  than  that  of  tlie 
Greek  lo-rop/a  (historiaX  which  was  used  for 
research  on  any  subject  [Etym.],  and  some- 
what more  extensive  than  the  Roman  historia, 
which  would  now  be  called  annals.  Accounts 
of  the  same  event  are  distorted  according  to 
the  prejutlices  or  interest  of  the  person  by 
wliom  they  are  related.  Historians  iu  such 
cases  must  attempt  with  cold  imjiartiality  to 
ascertain  and  record  the  actual  truth.  Every 
nation  has  great  gaps  iu  its  early  history, 
which  verbal  tradition  and  written  p<ietry 
have  had  no  scruple  in  filling  up  witli  almost 
purely  mythic  n;irratives  ;  the  historian  must 
attempt  to  discriminate  truth  from  fable.  The 
*'  eyes  of  history  "  are  geography  and  chroTio- 
logy.  The  locality  of  an  event  sliould  be  re- 
corded, and  the  date  at  whicli  it  occurred.  If 
a  wroug  date  be  introduced  the  chain  of 
causation  in  historic  events  is  destroyed  at 
that  point  ;  for  every  event  is  in  that  respect 
the  consequent  of  tliose  which  preceded  it, 
and  tlie  antecedent  of  those  which  followed. 
History  is  often  divided  into  aacred  and  pro- 
fane. The  former  is  that  obtained  from  ttie 
Bible;  the  lesson  which  it  was  designed  to 
teacli  is  what  has  been  called  "God  in  His- 
tory." Profane,  by  which  is  meant  not  un- 
holy, b\it  secular,  history,  specially  records 
the  rise  and  growth  of  the  several  Gentde 
nations.  A  history  may  be  of  an  institu- 
tion, as.  Church  History  (q.v.),  the  History 
of  tlie  Royal  Society  ;  an  invention  or  art 
gradually  perfected,  as,  the  History  of  Ship- 
building, the  History  of  Painting  ;  or  of 
thouglit,  as,  the  Histoiy  of  Philosophy. 
Branches  of  history  now  named  separately  are 
Archaeology  and  Biography  (q.v.). 

2.  A  narrative ;  a  verbal  relation  of  impor- 
tant occun-ences. 

3.  A  book  treating  of  the  history  of  any 
country,  people,  science,  or  art. 

"  Two  sides  of  my  liljniry  are  filled  with  histories." — 
Lytton  :  QoHulphin,  ch.  xii. 

history-painting,  s.  [Historic-paint- 
ing.] 

history- piece,  s.  A  painting  or  drawing 
representing  historical  events  or  actions. 

"Hi%  works  resemble  a  large  histor y-piece.  where 
even  the  levt  importjint  tigures  have  some  cou%'enieut 
pLice."— /'9P'?. 

*  his'-tor-y,  v.t.  [Histort,  s.]  To  relate  or 
record,  to  chronicle.  {SluUcesp. :  2  Henry  IV., 
iv.  1.) 

*  his'-tri-on,  s.    [Lat.  histrionem,  ace.  of  his- 

trio  =  a  butfoon.]    A  stage-player,  an  actor. 

his-tri-6n'-ic,   a.    &   s,     [Lat.    histrionicus, 

from  histrio.] 

A,  As  adj. ;  Peiiaining  to  an  actor  or 
acting;  beluiigiug  to  or  befitting  the  stage; 
theatrical,  not  real,  alTected. 

"Pfippisli  aira 
And  hI.itriot,ic  mummery,  that  let  dowTi 
Th«  pulpit."  Cowper:  r<wft.  11.  563, 


B.  As  svhst.  (I'L):   The  art  of  theatrical 
re])reseiitatioTi. 
his~tri-dn -iC'fiil,  a.     (P-ng.  histrionic;  -al.] 
The  same  as  HiaTiUONic  (q.v.). 

his-tri-6n'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hv^rloniaU; 
-ly.]    In  a  histrfunic  manner ;  theatrically. 

* his'-tri-6n-isin»  •  his-tri-on'-i^i^m, s. 

(Eng.  histrioii  ;  -ism.]    Stage  representation  J 
acting  ;   feigned  or  allected  repiesentiition. 
"  When  iit^rHoiiivttona  Himll  ce'ise,  and  Uiitriwiitm  of 
hmipiueaa  l>e  over." — Browne:  Christian  Morality. 

*  his'-tri-on-ize,  v.t.  [Rng.  histrion;  -ize.] 
To  represent  on  the  stage  ;  to  act. 

hit,  hitte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Icel.  hilta  =  to  meet 
with,  to  hit  upon ;  cogn.  withSw.  hitta;  Uan. 
hittf.] 

A.  Traiisitive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  To  strike ;  to  touch  with  a  blow  or  some 
degree  of  force  ;  to  give  a  blow  to. 

"  Whom  they  hit,  uoue  on  their  feet  uilubt  otand." 
Hilton:  P.  L..  vL  692. 

(2)  To  strike  or  touch  after  taking  aim  ;  not 
to  miss  ;  to  reach  or  attain  an  object  aimed 
at,  as  a  mark. 

"  So  bard  it  is  to  tremble  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hU 
the  mark  with  a  trembling  hand."— SoufA, 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  To  attain  to,  to  reach,  to  effect  success* 
fully. 

"  Your  father's  iinnge  ia  an  hit  In  ynu." 

.SJtukesjj. :   WiiUar'M  Tale.  T.  L 

(2)  To  guess,  to  find  out. 

■■Thou  hnst  fiJMt." 
.^hakesp.  :  Taininj  of  the  Shrew,  il.  1. 

(3)  To  suit,  to  be  conformable  to,  to  raeet^ 
to  agree  with. 

"  He  scarcely  hit  my  hmnonr." 

Teruiyson:  Edwin  Morrig.  56. 

IL  Backgu-nvmon :  To  take  one  of  your  op- 
jionent's  men,  lying  single  or  uncovere<l,  by 
moving  one  of  your  own  men  on  to  its  point. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  strike,  to  deliver  a  blow  or 
stroke,  to  come  into  collision,  to  collide. 
(AlisoUitely  or  followed  by  against  or  on.) 

11.  Figuratively : 

*  1.  To  succeed,  to  be  fortnnate  or  success- 
ful, to  fall  out  luckily  or  successfully. 

1 2.  To  agree,  to  coincide,  to  be  of  one  mind, 
to  fall  out  as  prognosticated. 

■■  This  hits  right.^^     Shaketp.  :  Timon  of  Athens,  iii.  I. 
11  I,   To  hit  off: 

*(1)  To  detei-mine  luckily  or  by  guess,  to 
guess,  to  hit  upon. 

(2)  To  represent  or  (fcscribe  rapidly  or 
cleverly. 

(3)  Cricket :  To  make  the  number  of  runs  re- 
quired to  win. 

2.  To  hit  on  or  upon :  To  happen  on ;  to  meet 
with  or  find  ;  to  light  or  chance  on. 

■■I  have '(^(  upon  such  an  expuiieut" — Goldemith: 
CitUvnofthe  World,  Let.  105. 

3.  To  hit  out : 

*  (1)  Trans.  :  To  perform  by  good  luck. 

(2)  Intrans. :  To  strike  out  with  the  fists 
straight  from  the  shoulder. 

If  For  the  ditference  between  to  kit  and  to 
heat,  see  Beat. 

hit,  s.     [Hit,  v.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Ablow,  a  stroke,  a  striking  against, 
a  collision. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  chance,  a  fortuitous  event;  especially 
a  lucky  or  fortunate  chance. 

**  £.<ioh  lucky  hit,  or  nnanccesaful  mancenvre." 

iMnp/eltow:   Evfinyetine,  L  S. 

(2)  A  striking,  happy,  or  felicitous  expression 
or  turn  of  thought,  which  apjiears  peculiarly 
applicable  or  ajiposite  ;  as,  He  made  soma 
happy  hits  in  his  speech. 

n.  TethnicaUy : 

1.  Backgammon :  A  move  by  which  an  un- 
covered or  open  piece  of  the  opponent  is 
removed  temporarily  from  tlie  boanl  and 
compelled  to  start  afresh  from  the  first  point. 

2.  Fencing:  A  stroke,  a  touch  with,  the 
sword  or  stick. 

"  The  king  hath  laid,  that  In  a  dozen  passes  ijetweea 
you  und  him.  Itt-  ibnlt  not  exceed  you  three  hits."~ 
Shuktsp.  :    H(imU-t,  v.  'J. 


hSU^  hS^X  p^t.  j<J^l;  cat.  9611,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shiin;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun,    -cious.  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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lllt9h,  s.    FHiTcn.  v.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  A  catch,  an  impediment,  an  obstacle. 

2.  A  failure ;  niiytliiiii;  wliich  stojis  or 
breaks  thr,  easy  and  leguLir  course, 

3.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  liook. 

4.  A  heave  ;  a  pull  or  jerk  up,  as,  To  give 
one's  trousers  a  hitch. 

*5.  Temporary  assistance    or    help    in   a 
difficulty. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Min.  :  A  small  slip  where  the  dislocation 
does  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  the  vein. 

2.  Naut.  :  A  species  of  knot  by  which  a 
rope  ia  bent  to  a  spar  or  to  another  rope. 

Iiit9h.  *hic-chen,  *hycli-yn,  *hytch- 
en,  •hytch-jm,  v.t.  &  i.  [Etym.  <loubt- 
ful.  Accnrdinh' to  SUnat,  a  weakened  form  of 
an  older  hikken,  used  to  express  a  convulsive 
movement,  as  in  hiccough  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  remove,  to  move. 

"  IJytchyn.  ht/cht/n,  hyfchen,  orremovyn.  Amoveo, 
Wioveo."— Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  To  fasten,  to  tie,  to  make  fast,  to  yoke, 
to  cati-h  or  make  fast  by  a  hook  :  as,  To  hitch 
a  rope.  &c. 

3.  To  raise  or  pull  up  with  a  jerk :  as,  To 
hildi  lip  one's  trousers. 

4.  To  interpose,  to  bring  in. 

"  ^V^loe'e^  ofleiula  «t  some  iinliiCliy  tlm« 
Slides  iuto  verse  and  hircha  in  a  rhyme." 

Pope  :  Horace,  bk.  li.,  sat.  L 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  with  jerks  or  by  fits,  to  hobble, 
to  fidget. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  caught  or  joined 
together ;  to  unite. 

3.  To  work  pleasantly  or  harmoniously 
together. 

4.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  moving,  as 
horses  ;  to  interfere. 

5.  To  go  or  move  irregularly  or  uneasily. 

*'  Knots  and  impedimenta  make  something  hifrh." 
Cowper:  Conversation.  103. 

lutgh'-cock-ite,  s.     [Named,  after  Prof.  E. 
Hitchcock  of  America.] 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Plumboresinite  (q.v.). 

*  hitfh-el,  v.t.  [Hatchel.]  To  beat  or  comb 
flax  or  Hemp. 

Iiit5li'-el,  5.     [HiTCHEL,  t'.]    A  hatchel. 

hitch'-er,  s._  [Eng.  hitch  ;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hitches  or  fastens  ;  specif.,  a  boat- 
hook. 

hit^h'-ing,  s.     [Hitch,  v.]    A  fastening  in  a 

harness, 
hltching-clamp,  s. 

Marirge.  :  A  device  for  holding  the  strap  of  a 
bridle  or  halter. 

bitching-post,  5. 

Manene.  :  A  post  with  convenient  means  for 
the  atl'ichment  of  the  strap  of  a  horse's 
halter  or  bridle. 

llitlie,  hythe,  s.  [A.S.  hfidh  =  a  haven.]  A 
suiall  port  or  haven  ;  the  word  still  survives 
in  Qiieen^i7Ac,  ha.mhhithe  (now  Lambc^ft),  &c. 

"Tlie  hithe  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Stephen." 
—Pennant:  London,  p.  473. 

hith  -er,  *  hid-er,  *  beth-er,  *  hyd-er, 
**liytll-er,  adv.   &  a.      [A.S.  hider,   higder ; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hcdhra  ;  Dan.  hid;  Sw.  hit; 
Goth,  hidre  ;  Lat.  citra.] 
A.  As  adverb  ; 

1.  To  this  place ;  used  with  verbs  of  motion  : 
as.  To  come  hither,  to  bring  hither, 

"Pntte  hi'l''r  thin  hood  and  putte  into  my  side."— 
Wycliffe  :  John  xx. 

*2.  To  this  end;  to  this  point;  to  this  topic. 

"  ffither  we  refer  whjvtsoever  heloDneth  unto  the 
highest  perfection  of  nvMi."—ffi)okrr :  Ecrles.  PoHtif. 

"R,  As  adj.:  On  the  side  nearest  to  the  person 
speaking  ;  on  this  side. 

"Togo  into  the  hi'h^r  parts  of  Germany."— CTare/i. 
don:  Civil  Wars,  iii.  52L 

%  Hither  and  ^/li/Afr:  To  this  place  and  that; 
in  this  direction  and  in  that ;  to  and  fro. 

•  hith'-er-more.  a.     [Eng.  hither,  and  Tnore.] 

Nearer  on  tliis  side. 

"On  the  hitfiermore  banke."— P.  Boltand  :  Camden, 
R472. 


bith'-er-most, '  hj^h'-er-mfiat,  a.  [Eng. 
hither  ;  •most.]    Tlie  nearest  on  tlii«  side. 

"That  which  is  eterriiil  can  lio  cxtvndr'd  t'>  ttgr«nt<'i' 
extent ut the  AfM«rmojfeztrein«."—J7a^«.*  Prim. Origin 
of  Hankind,  p.  1^4. 

hith'-er-to,  adv.     [Eng.  hitlier,  and  to.] 

*  1.  To  this  place  ;  hither. 

•■  En^'taud  from  Trent  and  Severn  hither(').'' 

Shak«ip.  :  1  JJ«iiry  IV.,  ill.  1. 

*  2.  To  this  limit ;  thus  far  ;  so  far. 

"  I  am  hithoTto  your  daiuhter." 

Shaktup. :  Othsllo,  L  8. 

3.  Up  to  this  point ;  up  to  this  time. 

"Europe,  however,  has  hith--rto  derived  much  lenp 
advantat^e  from  Its  cotnmercv  with  the  East  Indies, " 
—SmUh:   Wealth  qf /fafloni.  hk.  IV.,  ch   i. 

4.  In  any  time  up  to  the  present. 

hith'-er-ward,  hith'-er-ward^,  •  hid- 
er-ward,  *  hyd-er-ward,  adv.  [Kng. 
hither;  -ward.]  In  this  direction;  toward.s 
this  place  ;  hither. 

"  The  Earl  of  WeBtmorelaud,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  liitherwardA." 

Shakeip. :  1  Henry  IV..  Iv.  1. 

hit'-ter,  s.  [Eng.  hit;  -er.]  One  who  hits; 
one  who  deals  or  delivers  blows,  literally  or 
figuratively. 

hive,  *  hyfe,  s.    [A.S.  hiw  =  a  house,  found 
only  in  composition,  as  hiwisc  —  a.  hovisebold  ; 
hiican  —  domestics  ;  Icel.  hju  =  a  household.] 
L  Literally: 

1,  A  box  or  basket  for  the  reception  and 
hal'itation  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

"  They  work  their  waxen  lodgings  in  their  hiP€i." 
Dryd^-n :   VirgU ;  Oeorgic  Iv.  81. 

2.  A  swarm  of  bees  ;  the  bees  inhabiting  a 
hive. 

"  The  commons,  like  an  angry  htne  of  bees." 

shakesp.  :  2  Henrt/  VI.,  iii.  2. 
n.  Figuratively : 

1.  A  place  full  or  swarming  with  busy  occu- 
pauts  ;  a  crowd  ;  a  cluster. 

"  There  the  hive  of  Roman  Hare  worship." 

Tennyson     Boadieea.  19. 

*  2.  A  kind  of  bonnet  resembling  a  hive. 

"  Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw." 

Shakeip, :  Complnint  of  a  Lover,  8. 

hive-bee,  s.  A  bee  housed  in  a  hive ;  a 
domesticated  bee.     Apis  tnellifica.     [Bee.] 

hive-nests,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  Nests  constructed  by  birds  living 
in  vast  societies  under  one  common  roof.  They 
are  found  only  in  Africa.  The  mo^t  re- 
markable are  the  work  of  the  Repu>ilican 
Groslieak  (Philf^tems  socius),  the  nests  of 
which  are  constructed  in  such  numbers  in 
trees  that  the  latter  often  break  down  with 
the  weight. 

hive,  v.t.  &  i.     [Hive,  5.] 
A.  Transitive': 

L  Lit.  :  To  collect,  gather,  or  put  into  a 
hive. 

"  WTieii  bees  are  fully  settled,  and  the  cluster  at  the 
biggest,  hive  them." — Mortimer;  Sutbandry. 

n.  Fi-guratively : 

1.  To  collect,  gather,  or  store  fur  future  use 
or  enjoyment. 

"  Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  ye.ir." 

Byron. 

2.  To  contain ;  to  receive,  as  in  a  place  of 
deposit, 

*'  Where  all  delicious  sweets  are  hived'.' 

Clvi'eland. 

*  B,  Intrans.  :  To  reside  in  a  collective 
body ;  to  take  shelter  or  swarm  together. 

"  Drones  hive  not  with  me." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6. 

*  hive'-less,  *  hive'-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hive, 
-lc.--s.  ]  Destitute  or  deprived  of  a  hive  ;  having 
no  hive. 

■"  Like  hinelesse  bees  they  wander  here  and  there," 
Qascoigne:  Hearbes;  Fruit  of  Reconciliation. 

hiv'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hiv{e):  -er.]  One  who  col- 
lects or  puts  bees  into  hives. 

"  Let  the  hioer  drink  a  cup  of  good  beer,  and  wash 
his  hands  and  face  therewith. "—i^or(i»n;r.\ffuj6a«dr^. 

hives,  s.     [PI.  of  Eng.  Aire  (q.v.).] 

Pathol. :  A  popular  name  for  any  eruptive 
disease  characterized  by  a  scattercil  erui>tiou 
consisting  of  vesicles  tilled  with  a  fluid ;  spec, 
Cynanlhe  trachealis. 

•hive'-ward^rfv.  [Eng.  Au-e,  s.  (q.v.)  ;  -vxird.] 
In  the  direction  of  the  hive  ;  hence,  home- 
ward. 

"  Less  from  Indian  craft 
Than  bee-like  instinct  hivetoard  found  at  length 
The  garden  portals."       Tennyson:  Princess,  iv.  181. 


"  iiiZZ,  v.i.     [His.s,  v.]     To  hiss  ;  to  whtzz. 

■  The  wheela  and  bc.r*e»"  UtxjU  hlzt'd  ait  Ihry  |iMMd 
them  ftt!T"—Ci/VBle)/  :  Tiie  Kxiatg. 

hiz'-zlc,  hiz-zy,  hi»-flio,  e.    [Hussv.] 
hizz'-ing,  s.    [Hizz]    A  hissing  ;  a  hiss. 

H.M.S.      An   abbreviation  for   Her   (or  HU) 

Miijesty's  .Ship  or  Service. 

tad  (I),  hoa  (1),  interj.  [Ononiat  ;  cf.  loeL 
h6  =  hit !  luin  —  to  shout  out  ho  !]  An  excla- 
mation or  interjection  to  call  attention. 

ho  (2),  hoa  (2),  interj.  {The  same  a«  whoa 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  ho.\  A  cry  or  word  used  by  t'-ain- 
stt-rs  to  stop  their  teams ;  hence,  a  stop, 
moderation,  bounds. 

ho,  v.i.  [Ho  (1),  interj.]  To  cry  out;  to  call 
out ;  to  halloa. 

Hoad'-ley-i^tn,  «.    [See  def.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  '1  he  doctrine  taught  by  the  Lati- 
tudinarian  political  bishops  of  the  eighteenth 
ccutuiy,  of  whrtni  lieiijamin  Hoadlcy,  Fellow 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  an<l  succes- 
sively Bishop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester,  is  instanced  by  Blunt  as  the 
"  most    tiiorough    specimen."      [BANaoRiAji 

CONTROVERSV.] 

"  He  may  write  and  preach  as  much  Ho'vileyirm  .  .  , 
as  be  pleasea.* — J.  H.  Breu/er:  Unglis/t  Studies,  p.  300: 

*  hoam'-iug,  a.  [Prob.  from  Ger.  s<:haiim  = 
foam.]     Foaming;  swelling;  surging. 

"  It  Isa  hoamitin  seal  we  shall  have  foul  weather."-^ 
Dryden  :  Tempest,  L  I. 

hoar,  *hor, "  hoor,  •  here,  *  hoare,  a.^t. 
[A.S.  hdr;  cogn.  with  Icel,  hdrr.] 
A.  As  adjective: 

1.  White;  a  hoar  frost. 

2.  Gray ;  grayish  white ;  hoary  ;  gray  witW 
age. 

"The  olde  cherl  with  lokltes  hore.' 

Chaucer:  O.  T.,  7.7t4, 

*  3.  Mouldy  ;  musty. 

"Something  stale  and  hoar  ere  It  be  spent." 

Sliaketp. :  Homeo  i  Juliet,  H.  C 

4.  Wliite  with  foam  ;  foaming. 

"  The  hoare  waters  from  bia  frigot  ran.' 

Sfjenser :  F.  q..  11.  xlt  lOu 

*B.  As^ihst.:  Hoariness ;  antiquity. 

"Covered  with  the  awful  hoare  of  iiiiiuinerabM 
ages."— fiurte. 

hoar-frost,  s. 

Metfor. :  Dew  which,  having  been  deposited 
on  bodies  below  the  freezing  point,  itself  has 
frozen.  Hoar-frost  is  louml,  like  dew,  on 
bodies  such  as  the  extremities  of  leaves, 
from  which  radiation  is  great,  and  which, 
therefore,  part  most  easily  with  the  heat  ol> 
tained  during  the  day  from  the  sun.  The 
same,  or  neady  the  same,  as  i  ime  (q.v.). 

"The  rigid  hoar-frost  raelts  before  his  beam." 

Thuma  m  :  A  -tumn.  l,I«a. 

*  hoar.  v.i.  &  t.     [A-S.  hdrian.]    [Hoar,  a.) 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  beenrae  mouldy  or  nm>ity, 

"  But  a  hare  that  la  bo.ixe  ia  too  much  for  a  score.  wb«n 
it  hoares  ere  it  he  spen  L  " 

S?ifike^p.  :  Romeo  A  JiUiet,  ii  4 

B.  Trans.  :  To  make  hoary  or  white ;  to 
make  mouldy. 

"  Soar  the  flsmen 
That  Bcoldfl  against  the  quality  of  fleab." 

Shakesp.:  Ti/nonof  A'heni,lv.X 

hoard  (1),  *hord,  *hoord,  5.  [A.S.  hord; 
cogn.  with  Icel.  hodxl  ;  G<>th.  huzd ;  Ger. 
hort.]  A  stock  ;  a  store  ;  a  treasure  ;  a  quan- 
tity of  things  accumulated  or  k»id  up;  espe- 
cially ai>plied  to  a  hidden  stock  of  treasure  or 
provisions. 

"  Boards  Skil^T  hoards  hU  riaing  mptures  flll." 

Ooldnniilh:  Traveller, 

hoard  (2),  s.    [Hoardixo.] 

hoard,  *  hord,  *  hoord,  v.t.  &  i.  [A.S. 
honlian ;  cogn.  with  Gutli.  huzdjan.) 

A.  Trails. :  To  collect  and  lay  up  ;  to  acca- 
mulate ;  to  store  up  ;  to  treasure  up  ;  to  lay 
in  a  hoard  ;  to  store  secretly.  (Generally  fol- 
lowed by  np.) 

"  Vast  masses  of  old  wealth  weie  hoarded." — Macai^ 
lay:  His\  Eng.,  ch   ii. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  lay  np  hoards  ;  to  make  a 
hoard  or  store,  esi^ecially  of  money  nr  trfasiire. 

"  He  did  not  thinlc  liimself  justified  m  hoarding  tat 
thera-"— J/acaiiMj/  ,■  Hist,  of  Enj ,  ch.  xi. 

hoard' -er,  s.  [Eng.  hoard :  -er.)  One  who 
hoards  or  stores  things  in  secret;  a  miserly, 
stingy,  grasping  person, 

"  We  can  say  notbiui;  further  to  the  hoarders  of  tblt 
world.'— Oilptn  :  Scrmoiui,  vol.  Iv.,  scr.  a. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pdt« 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute*  cuh,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    re,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw« 
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board'-ing,  s.     [Either  from  Dutch  honk  =  a 
huiiUe,  or  O.  Fr.  horde  =  paiisail«,  a  barrier.] 
Baud.  :     A    temporary    screen    of    boards 
enclosing  a  building-site,  where  erections  or 
repairs  arc  proceediug. 

*ll6ared,  a.  [Eng.  hoar;  -ed.]  Mouldy; 
musty. 

koax'-hoiindt  s,    [Horehound.] 

hoar'-i-ness,  '^ boar-ie-nesse,  s.    [Eng. 

hoary;  •nti:s$.\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of    being  hoary  ; 
whiteness  or  grayness  through  age. 

"  He  grows  a  wolf,  his  hoariwsa  remains." 

Drffiien:  Ouid;  Metamorphoses  i. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mouldy  or 
musty;  mouldincss. 

"  Jloiirienesie.  vliiewednease,  ormoulcUntMe,  comraing 
o(  iiioiaturf?,  fur  lacke  of  cleansing,"— flarei;  Alvenric. 

boarse,  '^  boos,  *  bos.  *  bora,  *  borse,  a. 

[A.y.  has;  co;;n.  with  Icel.  hiiss,  Dan.  hms, 
Bw.  hes,  Dut.  lieesch,  Ger.  keiser.] 

1,  Havin:^  a  harsh,  rough  voice,  as  when 
suffering  from  a  coKl. 

"Men  of  your  large  profesaion,  that  couM  speak  .  .  . 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  liiw," 

Ben  JonsoH :  Pox,  i.  3. 

2,  Harsh,  rough,  grating. 

"The  male  iittera  a  hoarse  bellowing  noiae."— Z>ar. 
utn:  Des-enf  of  i/un.  vol.  it.,  pt  ii.,  ch.  xii,  p,  23. 

3,  Giving  out  a  harsli,  rough  noise  or  sound. 

boarse-soundlng,  a.     Making  a  hoarse 
or  harsli  noise. 

*  boarae,  v.i.    [Hoarse,  a,]  To  become  hoarse. 

(Adams:  Works,  i.  355.) 

bbarse'-ly,  *bors-ley,  adv.  [Eng.  hoarse; 
•ly.]  In  a  hoarse  nuinner ;  with  a  hoarse, 
rough  or  grating  noise  or  sound. 

"Thfl  name  of  Oacar  hoarsel;/  riugs," 

Byron:  O^car  of  Alva, 

*  boars'-en,  v.t.  [Eng.  hoarsen,;  -en.'\  To 
make  hoarse.    {Richardson  :  Clarissa,  v.  79.) 

hbarse'-ness,  *  boarse-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

hoarse;  -nesfi.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
hoarse ;  harshness  or  roughness  of  voice  or 
sound. 

"The  hoar$eneu  o(  hia  note." 

Cowper  ;  Jackdaw. 

bbar'-Stone,  s.  [Etym.  of  first  element 
doubtful ;  Eng.  stone.]  A  landmark  ;  a  stone 
marking  out  the  boundary  of  aa  estate. 

boar'-y,  *boar-ie,  a.    [Eng.  hoar;  •y.\ 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  White;  whitish. 


8.  White  or  gray  with  age ;  hoar. 

"To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair.* 

ScoU  :  Lady  of  the  Lake,  it  4.. 

*  3.  Mouldy,  musty;  covered  with  a  white 
pubescence. 

"TliL-re  was  brought  out  of  tbe  city  Into  the  camp 
very  ouai-se,  hoary,  moulded  bread."— JhoW&s;  Bigt.iif 
the  Turkes. 

*  i.  Remote  in  point  of  time  ;  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

II.  Bot. :  Covered  with  very  short,  dense 
hairs,  plained  so  closely  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  whiteness  to  the  surface  from  which 
they  grow,  as  the  leaves  of  Matthiola  incana. 
Oka  oleaster,  ifcc. 

boary- footman,  s. 

Entoin. :  A  Tuoth,  Lithosia  caniola,  one  of 
the  Noctuas.     (Ncwnian.) 

boary-beaded,  *  boar ie -beaded,  a. 

Ha\ing  hoary  hair;  gray-headed;  white,  hoar. 
"  Tba  seasons  alter  ;  hoaru-headed  frosta 
Fall  In  the  fresh  l;ip  of  the  crimson  rose." 
Shakesp.  :  Jtldsummer  Sight's  Dreum,  U.  2. 

boast,  s.  [A.S.  hwosta  ;  Icel.  hosti;  O.  H.  Ger. 
hiiosto.'\    A  severe  cougli. 

"Moiiy  a  eair  hoast  was  amang  them."— .5'co«  : 
Antiquary,  ch.  vl. 

boast,  V.i.     [HoAST,  8.]    To  cough. 

boast'-man,  s.  [Cf.  A.S.  Ads  =  an  associa- 
tion, a  fellowship,  a  host,  and  Eng.  n\an.] 
One  of  an  old  guild  or  fraternity  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  who  were  engaged  in  selling  or 
shippiug  coal. 

boaSE,  s.  [A  corruption  of  hocvs;  cf.  homis- 
'jionis.]  A  practical  joke  played  to  deceive  or 
trick  a  person  ;  a  trick. 


boax,  v.t.  [Hoax,  s.]  To  play  a  practical 
joivc  upon ;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in. 

boax'-er,  s.  [Eng.  hoax;  -er.]  One  who 
hoaxes  or  plays  a  juactical  joke  upon  another. 

boay  (as  b6S^),  i»«er/.  [Ho  I  Hov  !]  An  ex- 
clamation or  cry  employed  to  call  attention. 

bo'~a-zin«    bo'-at-zin,   bo-^ct-zin,  s. 

[IiintJitcd,  aceordi'ng  to   Hernandei:,  from  its 
peculiar  cry.] 

Ornith.  :  Opisthocomus  cri^tattis,  a  South 
American  bird  about  the  size  of  a  peacoc-k, 
living  in  small  companies  of  six  or  eight  on 
the  flooded  savannahs  of  South  America. 
Called  in  Guiana  8asa. 

bob  (I),  bub,  s.  [From  the  same  root  as  hop 
and  hump.] 

1.  Build.  {Of  the  form,  hob):  The  flat  iron 
ahcif  at  the  side  of  a  grate,  on  whicli  things 
are  placed  to  keep  warm. 

2.  Ma£h. :  A  hardened,  threaded  spindle  by 
whicli  a  comb  or  chasing-tool  may  be  cut. 

3.  Vehicles: 

(1)  The  nave  of  a  wheel. 

(2)  The  runner  of  a  sledge.  (C.  Andrews: 
Agric.  Engin.y  iii.  41.) 

*  bob  (2),  "  bobbe,  s.  [A  corrupt,  and  contr. 
oi  Robin,  as  lludge  from  Roger.] 

1.  An  elf,  a  sprite,  a  Robin-goodfellow. 

2.  A  clown,  a  rustic,  an  awkward  clumsy 
fellow.     {Drant:  Horace;  Arte  of  For  try.) 

bob'-ba-de-bo^,    bob'-be-dy-boy.    s. 

[Hobbledehoy. J 

bob-be -dy-boy'-isb,  s.     [Eng.  hobbed.yhoy  ; 

-ish.\     Approacliing  tlie  time  of  life  between 
buy  and  man.    {Colniaii :  Poetical  Vagaries.) 

Hobb'-i^m,  s.     [See  def.] 

Jllst.,  Phil.,  £c.  :  The  system  of  philosophy 
coiititinedin  or  tobedeiluced  from  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Hobbea  (15S8-1679),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  English  Deists  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Among  his  friends  and 
contemiioraries  were  Ben  Jonson,  Bacon,  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Gasseudi,  and  Galileo. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer :  his  chief  work.s 
are  his  ElerFients  of  Philosophy,  the  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature,  and  Leviathan,  or  The 
Matter  and  Form  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Civil.  Hisphilosophy  was  materialist. 
On  page  5  of  the  Elements,  he  says  :  "  Subjec- 
tuin  philosopliiae,  sive  materia  circa  quam 
versatur,  est  corpus  omne  cu,ius  geuemLio 
aliqua  concipi  potest;"  and  similar  exjues- 
sions  abound.  He  was  the  precursor  of 
modern  Sensationalism  (q.v,).  "  There  is  no 
conception  in  a  man's  mind,  wliich  hath  not  at 
first  totally  or  by  parts  been  begotten  upon 
tlie  organs  of  sense."  j{Leviat}ian,  ch.  i.)  In 
politics  he  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  its  extremest  form,  going 
so  far  as  to  make  the  sovereign  the  sujjieme 
arbiter  in  faitli  and  morals. 

"  Hobbism  Boon  became  an  almost  essential  part  of 
the  character  of  thefiuegentleuiau,"- jl/acawiutf  .■  Uisl. 
Eng.,  ch.  ii 

Hobb'-ist,  s.  [Hobbism.]  A  follower  of  the 
teaching  of  Hobbes. 

bob'-ble,  *  bobelen.  "  boble,  v.i.  &  t  [A 
freq.  from  hop  (.q.v.).] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  walk  or  move  lamely  or  awkwardly 
upon  one  leg  more  than  the  other ;  to  walk 
with  unequal  and  jeiky  steps. 

2.  To  move  unevenly  or  irregularly ;  to 
wriggle,  to  wobble.     {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  If  it  /w66?c»  in  its  motion,  upon  perfectly  level 
ground.  It  cannot  be  a  perfect  circle."— Cc-j?a>i ."  Ethical 
(iif:stion»  {SuSjH  Bf. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  tie  the  legs  together  so  as  to  impede 
or  prevent  freedom  of  motion  ;  to  shackle,  to 
clog.     {Dickens:  Uncommercial  Traveller,  \i.) 

*  2.  To  i»erplex,  to  embarrass. 
bob'-ble,  s.     [Hobble,  v.] 

1.  Lit.  :  An  awkward,  uneven  gait. 

*'  One  of  his  heels  iahiyhtjr  than  the  other,  which  gives 
him  a  hobble  in  his  gRil." —tiicift '  OulUaer't  Travels. 

2.  Fig. :  A  difliculty,  a  perplexity.  {Lytton: 
Caxtons,  bk.  xiv.,  ch.  i.) 

b6b'-ble-de-b6^,  s.  [Hob  (2),  s.]  A  raw, 
gawky,  or  awkward  young  fellow,  approach- 
ing manhood. 


bob'-bler   (1),   ».     [Eng.  hobbl{e);   -er.]    On* 

wIm.  liMbbhrS. 

•  bob'-bler  (2),  '  bob'-i-ler, '  bob'-ler,  $. 

[Hoimv.J 

1.  A  soldier  mounted  on  a.hobby  and  with 
light  arnimu-. 

"  F»r  twvuty  hobbloTM  armed,  IiiBhmcn  ao  calted.'-v 
Dudes. 

2.  One  who  by  his  tenure  wa.s  bound  to 
maint,'iin  a  hobby  for  military  service. 

bdb'-ble-sb^^,  bob  -bU-8h<J^,  <t.  [Eng. 
hohhif,  and  show.]  A  hubbulf,  a  disturbance, 
an  ii|>i()ar. 

bob'-blihg.  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hobble,  v.] 
A,  fi  B,  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 

tin-  verb). 
C.  As  snbst. :  The  act  or  state  of  walking  or 

moving  awkwardly  or  unevenly;   the  act  of 

shackling  or  fettering  the  legs. 

bob'-bliiig-ly,  'f/y.  [Eng.  hobbling  ;  -ly.]  In 
a  hobbling  manner;  with  a  hobbling  or  halt- 
ing gait  or  motion  ;  awkwardly,  clumsily. 

bob -by  (1).  *  bob-bey,  "bobi,  "boby,  «. 

[A  coirupt.  of  O.  Fr.  hvOreau,  from  hober  =  to 
move  about.] 

Ondth. :  Falco  {Hypotriorchis)  subbuten,  a 
British  raptorial  bird,  brown  above,  whitish 
spotted  with  brown  below,  a  brown  mark  on 
the  clieck,  the  thighs  ami  hinder  part  of  the 
abdomen  red.  It  is  of  small  size,  and  prey* 
on  tbe  smaller  birds  and  quadrupeds,  wiUl 
cockchafers  and  other  insects. 

"  Becauae  there  is  one  cause  more  for  his  dialifc* 
agaiiiat  the  hobOey  than  n^iitist  the  m<in  (iiiimely,  lh4 
defuriiilty  of  their  couHtitutioua),  be  will  flie  into  the 
maiiB  hand  to  avoid  the  hank's  taloiis." — Digby :  Of 
Bodies,  ch.  xxxviii. 

bob -by  (2),  *  bob-bie,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of 
Mid.  Eng.  h  O.  Fr.  hobin  =  a  nag,  from  hnper 
=  to  move  about ;  cf.  Sw.  hoppa  =  a  young 
mare,  from  hoppa  =  to  hop  ;  Dan.  hoppe  =■  a 
mare  ;  North  Fries.  }io}>pe.] 

*  1.  A  strong,  active,  middle-sized  hoi-se, 
said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from 
Ireland  ;  a  nag,  a  hack,  an  easy  ambling  horse. 

■■  Mounted  on  a  white  hnbbi/.  he  rode  from  rank  to 
T&uk."— Baker  :  Edicard  III.  (an.  1^46). 

*  2.  An  imitation  horse ;  a  wooden  figure  of 
a  horse. 

"  Brine  me  the  bells,  the  rattle  bring. 
And  bring  the  ho'-by  I  bestrode," 

Shcnutonc  :  UtU-  to  M&mory, 

*  3.  Tlie  old  name  of  the  velocipede  (q.v.). 
4.  A  favourite  pursuit,  jdan,  or  object;  a 

pursnit   which    one    follows    with    zeal   and 
entliusiasni ;  as.  Every  one  has  his  hobby. 

^  To  ride  a  hobby  to  death :  To  pursue  a 
favourite  object  to  death, 

"  bob'-b^  (3),  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  s  ;  -by.]  A 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  lout. 

bob'-bjr-borse,  s.    [Eng.  hi>bhy  (2),  and  horse.) 

*  1.  Originally,  a  horse  taught  to  amble,  and 
on  which  riding  was  easy  and  pleasurable;  a 
nag ;  a  hack. 

"  The  French  lackey  and  rr'tsh  foot-boy  shrugging  at 
the  dour  with  their  maater'a  Itobbyhorses,  to  ride  to 
the  new  play."— /Reciter ,'  Oull's  Hombitok,  ch.  v. 

2.  A  wooden  model  of  a  horse  given  to 
children. 

"  AgeailauB  .  .  .  took  a  little  7%obbyhorse  of  wood 
and  bestred  ii."—Puttenham :  Art  <^  £wjlish  Poesy, 
bk.  til.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  3,  A  hobby  ;  a  favourite  pursuit  or  plan. 

*  4.  A  stupid  person  ;  a  loose  and  fiivolous 
person  of  either  sex. 

"I  have  studied  eight  or  ulue  wise  words  to  epeak 
to  you,  which  these  hobbyhorses  must  not  hear."— 
Shaketi'. :  Much  Ado  About  yoihing,  iii.  2. 

•bdb-by-bors'-i-cal.  a.  [Eng.  hobbyhors{e)  ; 
-ical.]  Ha\'ing  a  h"bby  ;  eccentric;  whim- 
sical,    {Sterne  :  Tristram  Shandy,  iii.  46.) 

*  bob-by-bors'-i-cal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hobby- 
horsiail;  -li/.]  In  ah  eccentric  or  whimsical 
manner;  whimsically. 

bob-gob'-lin.  s.  [Eng.  hob  (2),  s.,  and  gob- 
lin.] A  kind  of  goblin,  elf,  or  fairy,  especiallf 
one  of  a  frightful  appearance. 

"  Three  friars  should  watch  every  night  by  bis  reefa 
leaa  bed  as  a  guard  a^auiiit  hobifoblin3-"—.Uiicauiajf; 
Hist.  £'ig..  ch.  xxiv. 

*  bob'-i-ler,  s.    [Hobbler  (2).] 

•  hob' -it,  s.     [Ger.  havbitze.]    [Howitzer.] 

Ordnance :  An  old  form  of  mortar  of  sis  or 
eight  inches'  bore,  mounted  on  a  carriage. 


b6il,  b^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  cell,  cborus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem -.thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  Xenopbon,  exist.     pb  =  & 
-oian,  -tlan  =  sban.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -$ion  -  zhun.    -cious,  -tioos,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  -  b^l,  deL 
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hoblike— hoe 


bob' -like,  a.  [Eng.  hob  (2);  -like.]  Clownish; 
buori.sli ;  clumsy;  awkwuiil. 

hob'-lob,  s.  [Eug.  hffh  (2),  and  lob.]  A  clown, 
a  lout. 

bob-nail,  •  hob-naylOt  s.  [Eng.  fiob  (i), 
and  TuiiL] 

1.  Lit.:  A  slmrt,  thick  nail,  with  a  pointeJ 
tang,  a  large  head,  and  with  pendent  claws, 
which  I'ierce  tlie  hoot-sole, 

•  2.  Fig. :  A  clown  ;  an  awkward  country 
fellow.    (Milton.) 

bobn  ail-liver,  «■ 

Pathol.  :  A  liver  rendered  pale  and  having 
the  Burface  extremely  irregular  thiough  the 
action  uf  hepatitis  (qv.). 

hob'-nail,  v.t  (HonsAiL.  s.]  To  tramjile  on 
roughly,  as  with  hobnailed  shoes  or  boots. 

"  Yuur  riglita  ami  cliarters  hubnailed  Itifxi  eluali  " 
Tennyson :  (Jueen  Marj/,  IL  2. 

bSb'-naUed,  a.    [Eng.  hobnail;  'Cd.} 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Set  or  furnished  with  hob- 
nails. 

"  Benedict  knew  by  the  Tiob-nailrd  shoes  it  was  B«*U 
tlie  ItlaclcMiiith."     Lomj/tUow:  Evangeline,  i.  ::, 

%  Pathol.  :  Irregular  in  outline.    [Hobnail- 

LIVER.] 

•bob'-nob,  adv.  [A  compound  of  hob  (A.S. 
hahbaii)  ~  to  have,  and  iKib  (A.S.  nahban)  = 
not  to  have.] 

1.  Take  or  take  not ;  take  it  or  leave  it ;  a 
familiar  invitation  to  drink. 

"  Uubnob  \n  his  word  ;  give  "t,  or  take  "L" — Shakctp.  : 
Twelfth  Aiffht,  iiL  4 

2.  At  random  ;  hit  or  miss ;  come  what 
wiU. 

bob'-nob,  v.i,    [Hobnob,  adv.] 

1.  To  drink  familiarly;  to  invite  to  drink. 

2.  To  associate  familiarly;  to  be  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy. 

no -DOf  8.  An  habitual  wanderer;  a  tramp; 
a  homeless  adventurer,     (f/.  S.) 

•ho'-boy",  s.    [Hautboy.] 

Hob  -son,  s.     [See  compound.] 

Hobson's-choice,  s.  A  proverbial  ex- 
pression denoting  tliat  there  is  really  no  power 
of  choosing  or  alteruative.  It  is  jtopulaily 
aaid  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  Cam- 
bridge livery-stable  keeper,  who  insisted  upon 
his  customers  taking  lliat  horse  which  in  its 
turn  stood  next  to  the  stable  door. 

•  hoby,  s.    [Hobby  (1).] 

boc'-co,  5.     [Ft.    Remote  etym.  doubtful.] 
Oniith.:    A  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  the 
genus  Crax  (Curassow). 

*lloche-pot,  s.    [Hotchpot.] 

bock  (1),  *  box,  s.    [Hough.] 

1.  In  animals  the  joint  betiveen  the  knee 

and  the  fetlock. 

2.  In  man,  the  posterior  part  of  the  knee- 
joint  ;  the  ham. 

bock  (2),  s.  [A  corruption  of  Hockheim,  a  place 
in  Nassau,  where  the  wine  is  made.]  A  kind 
of  light  wine,  eitlier  still  or  sparkling ;  also 
formeiiy  called  llockamore. 

"  And  made  'em  stoutly  overcome 
With.bacrack,  hockn'norc.  aud  mum." 

Butler:  lludibras,  jit.  lii..  c.  iiL 

bock,  boc'-kle,  *  hocks,  v.t.  [Hock  (l), 
£.]  Tu  disable  in  the  hoek ;  to  cut  or  maim 
the  hock  or  hough  ;  to  hough  ;  to  hamstring. 

"  This  way  of  hocksing  bullocks  seems  peculiar  to  the 
Spaniiirdi," — Dampier:  Voi/ages  iau.  167C). 

*  hock'-a-mbre,  s.    [Hock  (2),  $.] 

*b6ck'-day,  * hoke'-day,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful ;  cf.  Icel.  hokn-nott  =  the  night  beginning 
yule-tide.]  A  day  of  leasting  and  merriment, 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  Ijc- 
cause  it  was  believed  to  have  been  on  that 
day  that  the  English  overcame  the  Danes. 

booked,  a.  [Hock,  v.]  Cut  or  maimed  in  the 
hock  ;  hamstrung. 

bock'-ey,  hook'-ey,  e.  [Eng.  hook ;  -ey]  A 
game  of  bull  jilayed  with  a  stick  or  elubliaving 
a  hofjked  or  curved  end.  It  is  ]ilayed  by  a 
number  of  persons  arranged  in  two  sides  or 
parties,  and  the  object  of  each  side  is  to  drive 
the  ball  tlirough  their  adversaries'  goal. 


hock'-herb,  s.    (A.S.  h6c(lm/)  =  a  mallow,  a 
hollow  liook,  or /ioc  =  a  hook,  and  Eu%.  herb.] 
Hot. :    A  terra  used  sometimes  for  Althaea, 
or  for  Malva. 

hoc'-kle,   V.L      [A   frequent,    from  Jiock,  T. 

(q.V.).] 

1.  To  hock  or  hough ;  to  hamstring. 

2.  To  cut  or  mow,  as  stubble. 

*h6ck'-leaf,  a.    [A.S.  hddea/.]    [Hockherb.] 

*  hdck'-mon-day,  s.    [Hockday.]   The  Mod- 

dav  week  after  Kaster. 

*  hdoks'-er,  s.    [  Kug.  hock  or  hodca  ;  -en]   One 
who  liou;-,'hs  or  hamstrings. 

"The  b'H-.kier  it  inutiiited  on  a  good  horse,  bred  up  to 
the  Bpoit,  wlio  know?  s<i  well  when  to  advance  or  re- 
treat upou  uccaNioit,  that  the  rider  hiu  no  truuhle  to 
niAuage  hlui." — Dampier:  i'oj/afiea  {an.  Ifi76). 

*bocks'~ing,  s.     [Hock  or  Hocks,  v.]    The 
act  of  houghing  or  hamstringing  cattle,  &c, 

bocksing-iron,  s.  A  knife  or  Implement 
for  hamstringing  cattle,  &ic. 

hock'-tide,  ».     [Cf.  Hockday.]     The  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter. 

bo'-CUS,  s.    [A  word  of  doubtful  etymology ; 
see  Hocus-pocus,  s.] 

1.  A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

2.  Drugged  liquor  given  to  a  person  to 
stupefy  Iiim. 

*  hocus-pocus,  s.  &  a.  [Supposed,  but 
probaldy  incorrectly,  to  be  a  coiruption  of 
"hoc  est  corpus."  the  words  of  consecration 
pronounced  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
sacritlce  of  the  mass.] 

1.  As  substantive : 

(1)  One  of  the  words  used  by  jugglers  in 
playing  tricks. 

"  At  the  iihtyiug  of  every  trick  he  used  to  eay,  *  hocttt- 
poci'S,  tontua,  taloutua,  v«de  celeriter  jubeo."  '^Ady: 
Camile  in  the  Dark,  Treatihc  of  Witchei,  ic,  p.  2!fc 

(2)  A  trickster,  a  juggler,  an  impostor. 

(3)  A  juggler's  trick,  a  eheat,  an  imposition. 

"  Our  author  is  playiug  hacua-/jociis  in  the  very  almi- 
litudo  he  tivkcs  uom  tnat  iugsi^r/'—BentU'i/ :  free 
Tltinking,  5  li 

2.  As  adj. :  Cheating,  fraudulent 

"  Such  hocus-pocics  tricks.  I  own 
Beloug  to  Gallic  banbi  uloDe." 

Mason  :  Horace,  Ode  iv.  S. 

•  bocus-pocns,  v.t.  or  i.  [Hocus-pocus, 
3.]    To  cheat,  to  trick. 

"  Tlie  gift  of  horus-pociissing  and  of  disguislug  mab- 
tera  is  surprising." — L' Bttrange. 

bd'-ciis,  V.t.    [Hocus,  s.] 

1.  To  cheat,  to  impose  upon. 

2.  To  stupefy  by  drugging  one's  drink  for 
the  purpose  of  robbery  or  cheating. 

3.  To  drug,  as 'drink,  for  the  ptirpose  of 
Stupefjing  the  person  who  drinks  it. 

"•What  do  you  mean  hy  hocussinff  brandy  and 
water?'  inquired  Mr.  Pickwick."— Z>kAeT«.'  Pickmck, 


bod,  s.  [Corrupted  ftora  hot ;  Fr.  hotte  —  a 
scLiltle,  dorser,  basket  to  carry  on  the  back  ; 
O.  Dut.  hotlc  =  a  jiedler's  box  or  basket.] 

1.  Bricklaying:  A  box  with  two  sides  and 
an  end,  set  on  edge,  and  with  a  handle  by 
which  it  is  carried,  a  padded  cushion  resting 
on  the  shoulder. 

2,  Domestic :  A  coal  scuttle  or  box  ;  a  coal 
hod.     (Avierican.) 

bod-elevator,  s.  An  apparatus  to  raise 
hods,  loaded  with  bricks  or  mortar,  to  the 
building  height  on  a  building,  and  return  the 
empty  ones. 

*  hod,  vA.     [EtjTn.  doubtful.] 

1.  To  stammer,  to  stutter. 

2.  To  bob  up  and  down  on  horseback ;  to  jog. 

bod'-den,  a.  &  s.     [Etym.  doubtful ;  perhaps 

from  }Coiden  =  rustic] 
A-  As  adj.  :  Coarse  ;  rustic. 
B.  As  subst.  :  Hodden-gray, 
hodden-gray,  s. 

Fabric:  A  kind  of  cloth  manufactured  from 
nntlye'l  wool,  much  worn  formerly  by  Scotch 
peasants. 

"  Bodden-griiy  was  the  parb  he  wore." 

Lmigiellow :  Musiciint's  Tate,  vil, 

bod'-dmg,  s.  [Hod,  v.]  The  motion  of  one 
riding  on  a  cart-horse;  a  jogging.  (Bums: 
Holy  Fair.) 


*  hod'-dle,  v.i.  [A  frequent,  from  hod,  tJ 
To  waddle,  to  hobble. 

bod'-dy,   8.     [A   corrupt,  of  hooded.}     TU« 

carrion-crow. 

boddy-dod,  s.    A  snalL 

"  Tu  ticcil  c*rt;iliie  ti/xldj/-doUot  Bhell-maU^  etlcklng 
hard  thereto.'— //t/i/UTid  ;  I'Unie.  bk.  xviL,  ch.  xxiw. 

*  hoddy-doddy,  *hoddle-doddie,  «. 

A  flloll^h  person,  an  awkwaid  (Ah<w. 
"  My  iiinster  is  a  paFHoiimble  tuau,  aud  uut  a  si'ludlo- 
Bb&uked  hiMidyd'^ddi/." 

Hwt/l  :  Mary  ths  C'lok-rmiir t  Letter. 

"hoddy-peak,  *hoddy-peke,  s.    A 

fool,  a  cucKold. 

"Te  brntiLslck  fuoU,  ye  hoddy-peke*.  ye  doddy- 
powleal" — tattToer:  Hermotu 

bodge,  8.  [A  cormpt.  of  the  proper  name 
Rnger, )  A  clown,  a  conutrymau,  a  Carm  la- 
bo  urei'. 

bodge'-podge,  hotcb'-potch,  «.  [Hotch- 
pot.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  mixture  or  medley  of  in- 
gredients. 

"TTiey  have  made  our  EiiL-Hsh  tonirue  k  gsllliu&Tl> 
Irey,  or  h/jUge/ioUge  of  aU  other  Bpeecbcfl."— ^pe/uer  .* 
atuie  of  Ireland. 

2.  Law:  A  commixture  of  lands. 
hodgepodge  Act,  s. 

Law :  A  statute  relating  to  distinct  snbjectB 
which  had  better  have  been  kept  separate. 

bodg-so'-nx-a,  s.  t^'alned  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  after  Mr.  Hodgson,  British  resident  in 
NepauLJ 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae,  containing 
a  gigantic  climber  with  immense  yellowish- 
white  pendulous  blossoms,  the  petals  with 
bufl-coloured  curling  threads,  several  inches 
long.  It  grows  in  the  Himalayas,  The  fruit 
is  eaten  by  the  Lepcbas.  {Hooker:  Himal. 
Jourtials,  ii.  7.) 

*bd'-di-em,  *h6-di-em'-^  o.  [Lat.  fco- 
dierntis,  from  Jwdie  (=  hoc  dCe^  on  this  day) 
=  to-day.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  day  ;  of 
the  present  day  or  time. 

"  Eveu  of  divera  hodiem  matfaemaiiciaDS." — Boyle: 
Works.  iiL  754. 

hod'-ja,  3.  [Pers.  kh^vadje—a.  reader.]  A 
professor  in  a  secondary  school  attached  to  a 
mosque  in  Turkey. 

bod'-man,  s.    [Eng.  hod,  and  man.] 

1,  A  labourer  who  carries  mortar,  &c.,  in  a 
hod  for  bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  &c. 

2.  At  Oxford:  A  slang  term  for  a  young 
scholar  from  Westnanster  School  admitted  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

bod'-man-dod,  s.  [A  reduplication  of  (2od- 
man  (q.V.). J    A  shell-snail,  a  dodman. 

'*Tliuse  tltat  cast  their  ehell  are  the  lobster,  the 
crab,  the  crawfish,  and  the  hodmarulod  or  dodioaD.'' — 
iiacvn  :  A\iC.  Uist..  §  732. 

bod'-o-grapb,  s.  [Gr.  oSds  (hodos)  =  a  road, 
a  way,  and  ypaitta  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
describe,  to  draw.] 

Math. :  A  cun'e,  originated  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  used  to  illustrate  the  theory  of 
central  forces. 

bo-dom'-e-ter,  s.  (Gr.  oSds  (hodos)  =  a  road, 
a  way,  and  ^irpov  (iiietron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  length  of  road 
tiavelled.  It  consists  of  a  clockwork  airange- 
ment  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  vehicle  and  con- 
nected with  the  axle.  The  distance  travelled 
is  recorded  on  a  dial. 

h6d-6-naet'-ric-al,  n.  [Eng.Aodo7ne(er;  -ioal.\ 

1,  Ord.  Lang.:  Uf  or  pertaining  to  a  hodom- 
eter. 

2.  JVaTff. :  Applied  to  the  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea  by  dcid  reckoning 

hoe  (1),  "how,  *haugh,5.  (Fr.  Aouc,  fVom 
U.  II,  Ger.  houwa  :  Ger.  /ui«e  =  a  hoe,  from 
O.  H.  Ger.  hotiwan  =  to  hew.]    [Hew.] 

1.  Agrnc. :  A  tool  with  a  flat,  thin  blade,  used 
to  cut  weeds  or  stir  the  earth  around  plants. 

•■  With  outstretched  hoe  I  alew  hira  at  the  door." 
Coicper:  Colubriad. 

2.  Dentist. :  An  excavating  instrument,  hav- 
ing a  blade  attached  to  a  shank,  and  shaped 
like  a  miniature  hoe. 

hoe-cake,  s.    A  name  given  to  a  cake  of 

Indian  meal,  because  sometimes  cooked  on  a 
hoe. 


fate,  fat,  tare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  wc,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire, 
or.  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  voiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  = 


sir,  marine;   go.    pot, 
e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


hoe— hoggishly 
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boe  (2),  s.  [Dan.  hai.  Sw.  haj  =  a  shark,  a  dog- 
tirHh.)  The  naiiir  given  in  Oikncy  to  the 
I'icketl  Dog-fish  or  Picked  Shark— j4(WTi//ttas 
vulgaris— and  also  to  snnie  other  species  of 
sharks  found  on  British  coasts. 

boe-mothor,  s.  in  Orkney  the  basking 
shark,  soiuetuiiea  contracted  Into  homer. 

hoe,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hoe  (1),  s.\ 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  clpan,  scrape,  cut,  or  dig  with  a  hoe; 
as,  To  Itoe  the  beds  in  a  garden. 

2.  To  clean  or  clear  fioin  weeds  with  a  hoe. 

"  Ula  men  were  Tuieinffn  field  of  tUTn\iia."~Pennant  : 
Bfittsh  /.iMlofjy :  The  Hook. 

B.  IntmnB. :  To  use  a  hoH  ;  to  scrape,  dig, 
or  clear  ground  of  weeds  with  a  lioe. 

"They  must  be  continufiUy  kept  with  weeding  and 
hoeing.'  — Mortimer  :  Eusbandry^ 

hoc'-ing.  ?)r.  pfir.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hof,  v.\ 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&  particip.  adj:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -43  mibst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  using 
a  hoe. 

hoeing-machine,  s. 

Jijric. :  An  implement  for  hoeing  drilled  or 
dibbled  crops.     [Horse-hoe.] 

BofT'-man-ist,  s.    [See  def.J 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  follower  of  Daniel  Hoff>nan, 
Professor  of  Tlieologj'  at  Helnistadt,  wlio  in 
l.'.9S  maintained  that  there  was  a  twofold 
truth,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  one  jihilnso- 
phical,  the  other  theological,  and  that  philo- 
sophicil  truth  was  falsehood  in  theo]n<;y. 
Owen  Giinther,  John  Caselius,  Conrad  M;ir- 
tini,  and  Duncan  Liddel,  philosophers  of  his 
university,  joined  issue  with  hini,  and  finally 
Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  comj'elled 
him.  in  l(i01,  to  retract  his  opinious.  (^Mosheim.) 

•hO-ful,  "ho-fuU,  a.  [A.S.  hohM,  Iwfffnl, 
from  hogii-:^  c:\ve t  anxiety.]    Careful,  prudent. 

■■  Ever  hft/iill  of  Ula  iln!ng3  and  behaviour. "—^ru/'ia- 
tott:  fortrea  <if  the  Faith,  p.  yi. 

•bo-ful-ly,  arfy.  fEng.  hoful ;  -ly.l  Care- 
fully, prudently. 

"  Woineti  serving  God  hnfuUy  find  ohaately.'*— S'/o. 
}ileU,n  :  i-urtrens  u/lhe  Faith,  p.  419. 

hogr,  *  hogge,  s.  fWel.  hwdh  =  a  sow  ;  Bret. 
hoiich,  hock ;  Corn,  hack  =  a  hog,  a  pig.J 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 
L  Literally  ; 

(1 )  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 
C^)  A  castrated  boar. 

(H)  A  sheep  of  a  year  old  ;  a  sheep  that  has 
fiot  bc'eii  shorn. 
(4)  A  bullock  of  a  year  old. 

2.  Fig.  t  A  dirty,  filthy,  mean,  or  low  fellow ; 
a  dirty  or  gluttonous  eater. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Naut. :  A  scrub-broom  for  cleaning  a 
ship's  bottom,  under  water. 

2.  PapeT'tnaking :  A  revolving  beater  in  a 
chest  of  paper  pulp,  which  agitates  the  pulp 
so  as  to  keep  It  of  uniform  consistence  as  it 
flows  to  the  paper-making  machine. 

3.  Zool. :  Sus  scrota.  It  has  two  large  teeth 
or  tusks  In  the  upper,  and  two  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  body  is  covered  with  bristles.  When 
wild  it  in  of  a  dark  briudled  hue,  with  soft 
shoil  hairs  beneath  its  bristles.  In  domestica- 
tion, the  ears  become  long,  sharp-pointed, 
and  jienJent.  The  hog  wheu  wild  feeds  on 
heech-mnst,  chestnuts,  acorns,  crabs,  haws, 
sloes,  lii|is,  glass,  roots,  &c.  When  he  can  obtain 
miry  ground  to  wallow  in,  he  regales  himself 
with  hogs,  ferns,  the  roots  of  rushes,  &c.  In 
doinestieation  he  will  eat  almost  anything  in 
the  least  digeslible~an  uncleanly  but  valuable 
sciiveuger.  The  flesh  of  the  hog  when  fresh 
is  called  pork,  when  cured,  ham  or  bacon. 
The  oi-dinary  lard  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, the  fat  of  the  bowels  for  greasing  axles. 
The  bristles  are  made  into  brushes,  pencils, 
&c.  ;  the  skin  into  leather.  The  dung  is  only 
less  valualiln  as  manure  than  that  of  the  sheep. 
There  are  many  breeds  of  hogs,  as  the  Chinese, 
the  Sullolk,  the  Berkshire,  the  Shropshire,  the 
Northampton,  the  Neapolitan, &c.  The  point 
aimed  at,  is  to  make  the  animal  qu  ickly  increase 

.  in  llesh  without  increasing  iu  bone.  They  are 
very  largely  kept  in  the  United  States,  where 
maize  forma  an  admirable  foud,  and  trom  which 
great  quantities  uf  purk  products  are  exported. 
Their  period  of  gestation  is  about  tour  months ; 


they  begin  to  breed  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  to  two  years,  do  so  twice  in  a  year,  and 
bring  forth  from  hve  to  ten,  or  more,  at  a  time. 
Tlie  hog  is  wild  in  Contirient;d  Europe,  many 
paits  of  Asia,  and  lu  North  Africa.    [SU8.J 

^  Ground  hog : 

Zonl. :  Oi'ycteropus  capensis. 

bog'back,  s.  A  curved  or  convex  back 
like  that  m1  a  Jiog. 

hog-backecU  a.  Shaped  like  the  back 
of  a  liog. 

hog-chaln,  s. 

.shipbuild. :  A  chain  in  the  nature  of  a 
tension-rod,  passing  from  stum  to  stern  of  a 
vessel,  and  over  posts  nearer  amidships  ;  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  vessel  from  drooping  at 
the  ends. 

hog-deer,  s. 

Zool :  Hyplaphua  (Cervus)  porcinus. 

hog-fish,  5. 

1.  Ichthy.  :  Scorpcena  scro/a,  a  large,  red, 
spiny-headed  iish,  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

2.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  porpoise,  {Phocmiux  communis).  The 
French  call  it  Pore  poisson,  and  the  Germans 
Meerschwein,  words  of  the  same  import. 

hog- frame,  s. 

Shipwright. :  A  fore-and-aft  frame,  fonning 
a  truss  in  the  main  frame  of  the  vessel  to  pre- 
vent vertical  flexure.  The  term  has  been 
adopted  into  carpentry  and  engineering  iu 
some  forms  of  trusses  for  roofs  and  bridges. 

hog-gnm,  s.  A  gum  derived  from  Moro- 
nolh-a  C'ccineay  from  Garcinia,  and  some  other 

guttifers. 

hog-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  handling 
hogs  in  scalding, 

hog-louse,  3. 

Zool. :  The  genus  Oniscus  (q.v.).  It  is  not 
an  insect,  but  an  isopodous  crustacean. 

hog-mane,  s.  The  mane  of  a  horse  cut 
shurt,  so  as  to  stand  erect. 

"Two  linrsen  are  aeen.  with  hny-manes  and  large 
heaila," — Bitw/cina  ;  Earlff  Man  ill.  liriCain.  ch.  vii, 

hog-maned,  a.  Having  a  hog-mane  (q.v.), 

"  A  aerfea  of  fluo  oblique  lines,  stopping  at  the  bend 
of  the  b'lclt.  proves  th.xt  the  animal  waa  hog-tnaned." — 
Dawkhts  :  Early  Jtaii  in  Britain,  ch.  vt 

hog-nose,  a.  Having  a  nose  or  snout 
like  a  hog. 

Hog-nose  snalce  : 

Zool. :  A  name  apjdied  to  two  species  of 
Heterodon.  They  occur  in  America,  and  are 
non-venomous. 

hog-peanut,  s. 

Bat. :  Amphicatpeea  moiioica,  a  papiliona- 
ceous plant,  tribe  Clitorieis.  It  has  purplish 
flowers,  and  fleshy  pea-shaped  fruits. 

hog-pen,  s.    A  hog  sty. 

hog-plum,  s. 

But.  :  The  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil  to  the  fi-uits  of  Spondias  purpnrca 
and  S.  ATombin,  which  are  eatable.  [Spondias.] 

hog-rat,  s.    [Capkomys.] 

*  hog-reeve,  s.  A  district  official  who 
adjudicated  on  the  damage  done  by  hogs  iu 
trespassing. 

hog-rlng,  s.  A  nose-ring  for  a  pig,  to 
prevent  its  grubbing. 

hog-rlnger,  s.    One  who  rings  hogs. 

hog-rubber,   s.     A  low,  coarse,   rough 

fellow. 

hog-shouther,  v.i.    To  jostle  with  the 

shoulder.    {Bums:  To  WiUiam  Simpson.) 

hog-shouther,  s.  A  kind  of  horse  play, 
by  jostling  with  the  shoulder.     {Scotch.} 

hog-skin,  s.    Tanned  leather  made  of  the 

skill  ot  swine. 

hog-wallow,  s.  A  name  given  to  rough 
ground  in  ttie  ])r.iiries  of  North  America,  from 
its  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been 
rooted  up  by  swine. 

hog*s-back,  s.  k  a. 
Geography  £  Geology : 

A,  As  siihut. :  A  hill  somewhat  resembling 
the  ridge  of  a  hog's  back. 


B.  As  adj. :  Having  a  conformation  lika 
that  described  under  A. 

hog's-bane,  hogs'-bane,  b. 

But.  :  The  same  as  Sowhank  (q.v.). 

hog's  bread,  s.  The  same  as  HoouEArr 
(q.v.). 

hog's-fennel,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  uiiibelliferous  genus  Peucedanum 
(q  v.).  Sitec,  P.  ojlcinale,  a  British  plant, 
found,  but  very  rarely,  in  salt  niai-shes.  The 
root  yields  a  stimulant  resin  ;  the  plant  has  an 
odour  of  sulphur.  Called  also  common  or 
sea  sul]»hurwort,  or  harcstrong. 

hog'3-lard,  8. 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  The  fat  of  the  hog  after 
having  been  separated  &om  the  flesh  and 
melted. 

2.  Pharvi. :  Adeps  prfvparatus.  The  prepared 
internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  Sas  scmfa,  the 
hog.  It  is  a  white  fatty  substance  melting  at 
100"  F.  It  is  used  in  tiie  preparation  of  oint- 
ments. 

hog  (2),  5.  (Dan.  hok  =a  sty  or  pen.]  In 
curling,  a  stone  which  does  not  go  over  the 
hogscore ;  a  hogseore  (q.v.). 

hog  (1),  v.t.  &  I.     [HOQ  (1),  8.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  cut  the  hair  short  like  the  bristles  of 
a  bog. 

2.  To  clean  a  ship's  bottom  under  water  by 
scraping. 

B.  Intra)isitive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  droop  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  be  hog-backed. 

2.  Manage :  To  carry  the  head  down  like  a 
hog. 

hog  (2).  v.t.  [Hoo  (2),  s.]  In  curling,  to  play 
liie  stone  wiili  so  little  force  that  it  fails  to 
clear  the  hogscore. 

hog  (3),  v.t.  [Ger.  hoclcen,  from  hocke  =  the 
back.]    To  carry  on  the  back. 

hog'-au-ite  (au  as  ^vv),  s.     [Named  from 
Hogau,  in  Wurtemberg,  where  it  occurs.] 
Mill.  :  The  same  as  Natrolite  (q.v.). 

*  hog'-cote,  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  cote,]  A  pen 
or  house  fur  swine  ;  a  hogsty. 

"  Out  of  a  small  hogcote  sixty  or  eighty  load  of  dun^ 
hath  been  raised." — Mortimer :  ilusbaiiUry. 

hogged,  a.  (Eng.  hog  (1) ;  -ed.\  Curved  like 
a  lit'g's  back  ;  hog-backed. 

tLO^Ser  (1),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  stock- 
ing without  a  foot,  worn  by  coal  miners  wheu 
at  work. 

bog'-ger  (2),  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  (See  the 
compounds.) 

hogger-pipe,  s. 

Milling:  The  upper  tereninal  pipe  with  de- 
livery hose  of  the  luining-pump, 

hogger-pump,  s. 

Mining:  The  top  pump  in  the  sinking-pit 
of  a  iniue. 

hog'-ger-el,  *  hog'-rcl,  s.  [Etym.  doubt- 
ful.]    A  sheep  ill  its  second  year. 

"  By  sacrifice,  with  ffign-tfs  of  two  yearea." 

Surrey:    Wrgiie ;  jJinetaW. 

bog'-ger-y,  5.    [En^.  hog  ; -ery.] 

1.  A  place  where  hogs  or  swine  are  kept. 

2.  Swine  or  hogs  collectively. 

3.  Hoggishness,  swinishness. 

"  Crime  and  shame 
"  And  all  their  hoggery  li-annile  your  siimuth  world." 
£.  D.  Oroivtiiiig':  Aurora  Leigh,  vli 

hog'-get,  s.    [Norm.  Fr.  hogtt.\ 

1.  A  two-year-old  sheep. 

2.  A  young  boar  iu  its  second  year, 
.    3.  A  colt  of  a  year  old. 

hog'-gin,  hog'-ging,  s.  [Etym.  doubtftU.J 
Srreened  or  sifted  gravel. 

hog'-gish,  0.     [Eng.  hog  (I);  -ish.]     Having 

the  qualities,  manner,  or  disposition  of  a  hog  ; 

brutish  ;  greedy  ;  gluttonou;i ;  filthy  ;  swinish- 

"l3  not  a  h>tf]i7ish  life  the  height  of  some  men's 

v'i&hG»t"Sha/tfibury :  Moralists,  pt.  ii.,  5  L 

hog'-gish-ly,  odv.  [Eng.  hoggish;  -ly.]  In 
a  hoggish  manner  ;  like  a  hog  ;  greedily. 


boil,  b63^;  poilt.  j<i^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-dan,  -tian  =  shazu    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,    sion  —  zhuu.     -clous,  -tlous.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  A:c.  —  b^l.  d^ 
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tog'-gish-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hngrfish;  -nesa.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  beiughuggisU  ;  brutish- 
ness  ;  grecdiueas  ;  fllthineas. 

*  hog -gism,  s.   [Eng.  Jwg(l);  Asm.]    Piggish- 

ness ;  ext^pssive  indulgen(-e  in  llie  plea.suni3 
of  the  table.    QVoUxit:  Peter  Pindar,  p.  108.) 

*  hogh,  •  hoe.  s.   [Ger.  hoch ;  Dut.  hoog  —  high.] 

A  liill  ;  rising  ground. 

"The  western  ho^h.  beaprinkled  with  the  gore 
Of  mighty  Guoiiiot.'  Spen*er  :  F.  Q..U   1. 10. 

•bos' -herd,  "hog-heard,  s.  [Eng.  fco^ 
(1),  and  hrrd]  Alceeper  of  hogs  or  swine; 
a  swine  herd. 

"  No  lusty  neatheard  thither  drove  hta  kfne. 
Nor  boorish  )v>ght-ard  fed  hia  rm'tlne  swiue." 

Browne:  BritannUti  Pnal<rrai$.  b.  11.,  8.  1. 

*  hog' -hood.  5.  [Eng.  hog  (1);  -hood.}  The 
nature  of'ji  Im^'.  {Curlyle  :  French  RevoL,  pt. 
iii..  hk.  i.,  ch.  vii.) 

*  hog' -ling.  s.  (Eng.  hog  (1);  dimin.  suff. 
-ling.]    A  ymiiig  hog. 

"  So  doo  our  hogliTiis  sinke  foorthwith." 

Drant:  Ilorafe.  Sat.  S,  bit.  11. 

bog' -man-ay,  s.  [Etyra.  doul)tfuI ;  said  to  be 
from  Fi".  au  gui  rtu'nez  =  lead  to  the  mistletoe, 
a  cry  used  in  some  i>arts  of  France  by  boys 
when  begging  on  the  last  dav  of  the  year.] 
In  Scotland  tlie  last  day  of  the  year,  or  an 
entertainment,  or  a  present  given  on  that  day. 

b&g'-meat,  s.    [Eng.  hog,  and  meat.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Boer- 
ham-ui  dccumhens,  one  of  the  order  Nyctagi- 
naces.  It  is  emetic,  and  in  Guiana  is  called 
ipeencuanha. 

faSg'-nut,  s.     [Eng.  hog^  and  nut] 

Bot.:  (1)  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to 
Oniphalea,  a  enphorbiaceous  genus  of  plants. 
The  embryo  is  cathartic,  but,  if  this  be  ex- 
tracted, the  remainder  of  tlie  fniit  is  said  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Mai'leay  to  be  eatable  ;  (2)  Carya 
dbcordata,  and  (3)  C.  glabra. 

hog'-pen,  s.  [Eng.  ftofif,  and  peyi.]  A  pen  or 
sty  for  hogs  or  swine  ;  a  hogsty. 

hSg* -score,  s.  [Eng.  hog  (2),  s.,  and  score.]  In 
curling,  a  distance-line  drawn  across. the  rink 
or  course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee. 
(Scotch.) 

hSgs'-head,  s.  [O.  Dut.  olcshoofd.  oxhonfd ; 
Ger.  oxhoft,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,  though 
possibly  so  named  from  an  ox  head  having  been 
branded  on  the  cask  ;  Dan.  oxhovtd;  O.  Sw.  ox- 
hvfumd  =  (l)the  head  of  an  ox,  (2)  a  hogshead.] 

1.  A  measure  of  capacity  containing  sixty- 
three  wine  gallons,  or  fifty-two  and  a  half 
imperial  galhms.  Formerly  the  London  hogs- 
head of  beer  was  fifty-four  beer  gallons,  the 
hogshead  of  ale  was  forty-eight  ale  gallons, 
and  tlie  hogshead  of  beer  or  ale  for  the  rest 
of  England  was  fifty-one  gallons.  Now  seldom 
need  of  beer,  but  almost  invariably  of  cider. 

"To   send  hoffiheadg   of   their  best  cider  aa  peace 
offeriuga  to  the  victors. " — Macau3ny :  HiH.  Eng.,  cti.v. 

2.  In  America  a  butt,  a  cask  containing  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  gallons. 

3.  Any  large  cask  or  barret 

*  hog'-Shear-ing.  s.  [Eng.  hog.  and  shear- 
ing.] A  term  used  to  denote  ranch  ado  about 
nothing. 

hog'-steer,  s.  [Ting,  hog,  and  steer,  a.  (q.v.).] 
A  wild  boar  of  three  years  old.  (Stanyhurst : 
Virgil :  ^neid  iv.  163.) 

hOg'-Sty.  s.  [Eng.  hog,  and  sty.]  A  sty  or  pen 
for  liogs  or  swine ;  a  place  where  hogs  are 
shut  up  to  be  fed. 

hog' -wash,  s.  The  draff  or  swill  given  to 
swine  ;  the  refuse  of  a  kitchen  or  brewery. 

"Tour  butler  purloins  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
Bells  you  hoqica-<h."—ArbHthnot:  Hist,  of  John  Ball. 

hog" -weed,  s.    [Eng.  hag,  and  weed.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  umbelliferous  genus  Heracleura 
(q.v.).     Called  also  Cow-parsnip. 

2.  The  genus  Boerhaavia  (q.v.).    (Loudon.) 

3.  Polygonum  avicnlare. 

^  Poisonoits  hogxveed :  Aristolochia  grandi- 
flora. 

hOhl'-Spath,  3.       [Hoi.LOW-SPAR.] 

ho-ho'-ni.  s.  [A  native  word]  In  the  Pacific 
islands  a  large  cocoa-nut  shell  used  to  hold 
water. 


hoicks,  inter).     [YoiCKS.]' 

hoi'den,  •  h6^'-den,  *  h^^-don,  s.  &  a. 

[O.  Diit.  heyden;  heiden  =■  a  heathen,  a  gentile, 
from /iey(Ze'=  heath;  Welsh /loeticH.]  [Heath, 
Heathen.] 

A.  -4s  substantive : 

'  1.  A  clown  ;  a  lout ;  an  awkward  country 
fellow. 

"Shfvll  I  ar^ue  of  conversation  with  thU  Jiayden.  to 
go  nnd    nictUe  at  hi^  oi)purtunltle«  lu  tije  larder."— 
Milton  :  Colutterion. 
2.  A  romp  ;  a  rude,  bold  girl 

"  You  roe&n  to  make  a  hi/iiUn  or  a  har» 
Of  me."  Ben  Jonson  :  Tale  of  a  7V6.  11.  L 

*  B.  As  ailj. :  Rude,  rough,  bold,  inelegant. 

■•  Thoy  throw  their  persons  with  a  hoi/iUn  air 
Acroua  the  room."     Young  :  Love  of  Fame.  v.  477. 

hoi'-den.  v.i.  [Hoiden.  s.]  To  romp  or  play 
about' rougldy  or  indecently. 

"  They  had  beea  hoidentng  with  the  yonng  appren- 
tice*"—5«»irt. 

ho) '-den-hood,  s.  [Eng.  hoiden  ;  -hood.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  a  hoiden. 

hoi'-den-ish.  o.  [Eng.  hoiden;  -ish.]  Like 
a  hoiden  ;  rough,  bold,  romping. 

hoist»  •  hoise,  "  hoyse,  •  hoyst,  v.t.  [The 
( is  excrescent,  and  due  to  iroTifusion  with  the 
pa.  par.  ;  the  true  form  is  lioise :  O.  Dut. 
hyssen ;  Dut.  hijsclien;  Dan.  heise.  hisse.] 

1.  To  raise  from  the  ground,  to  Uft ;  specif., 
to  raise  or  lift  by  means  of  a  block  and  tackle ; 
to  run  up,  aa  a  sail  or  a  flag. 

"  ITnUlTVf  vp  the  sailes  for  to  get  the  ehlp  acoast  In 
some  safer  pmce." — SacHuyt:   t'oyagei,  voL  IL,  pt.  IL, 

p.  100. 

2.  To  lift  on  to  the  back  of  another  person 
for  the  purpose  of  being  flogged. 

"  He  was  hoitfd  .  .  .  the  blruh  descended  with  all 
the  vigour  of  the  Dominie's  muscular  arm.'— i/(irrya(; 
Jacob  Faithful,  ch.  iv. 

*  3.  To  torture  by  lifting  with  a  rope  and 
pulley,  and  then  suddenly  lettiug  fall  to  the 
ground.     (Milman.) 

hoist-bridge,  s.  A  form  of  drawbridge, 
in  which  the  leaf  or  platform  is  raised.  [Bas- 
cule.) 

hoist-way,  s.  A  passage  through  which 
goods  are  hoisted  in  a  warehouse,  &c. 

*  hoist,  •  hoyst, pa,  par.  [Hoist,  v.]  Hoisted. 

"  Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar." 

5ftaJfc«p. .-  ffamUt.  111.  4. 

hoist,  s.    [Hoist,  v.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  hoisting 
up  ;  a  lift. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  ^fach.  :  That  by  which  anything  is 
hoisted,  raised,  or  lifted :  as,  ore  out  of  a 
mine ;  the  elevating  machinery  of  a  factory, 
mine,  or  hotel  ;  a  lift,  an  elevator. 

2.  Nautical: 

(1)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  flag  or 
ensign. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  a  yard  or  a  sail  can 
be  hoisted. 

hoist'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hoist,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  -is  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  lifting  or  raising. 

hoisting-crab,  s.  A  kind  of  windlass 
for  hoisting  or  raising  heavy  weights. 

hoisting-engine,  s.  A  steam-engine  for 
hoisting  at  a  mine,  or  in  a  warehouse,  factory, 
&c. 

hoisting -jack,  s.  A  contrivance  by 
which  hand-p'iwer  is  applied  to  lifting  au 
oViject  by  working  a  screw  or  lever. 

*  hoit,  *  ho^,  v.i.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To  be 
riotously  or  noisily  merry. 

"[He  I  sings  and  hoyts.  and  revels  among  bis  drunken 
companions."— fieawm.  <fc  Flet. ;  Knight  of  Ote  Burning 
Pettle,  iv,  1. 

hoit'-y  t^t'-y,  a.  &  inter}.  [A  reduplication 
from  hoit  (q.v.).J 

A.  As  adj.:  Elated,  flighty, giddy,  petulant, 
hutfy,  fussy. 

"  I(  any  hnifi/  tolty  thin^  makfi  a  fuss,  they  are  sure 
to  be  taitea  to  pieces   tlie    next  visit."— Gitardian. 

No.  10. 

B.  As  inter].  :  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  astoni-^liment,  mingled  with  disapproval 
and  contem])!. 

*  hoke,  s.     [Hook.] 


'  hoked.  *  hokede,  a.    [Hooked.] 

*  hoke  -day,  s.    [Hockdat.] 

•  hok-er,  v.i.    [Hoker,  «,]    To  mock,  to  de- 
ride, to  scoir  at. 

"  Xea  hit  uau  awa  wac  mon  that  biiii  ne  hokerede  on.* 
/'.ayatrujii.  H.TaS. 

*hok-er,  •hok-ere,  ».   [A.S.  Wcor.]  Mockery, 
derision,  frnwanlju-ss. 


*hok-er-er,  a.  [Hoker.]  A  mocker,  a 
8  cotter. 

"hok-er-ful,  a.  lEw^.  hoker ;-/ul(l).'\  Froward, 

*  hok-ering,  s.  [Hokeb,]  Mockery,  scoff- 
ing, deri.sion. 

*  hok-er-ly,  '  hok-er-llcho,  adv.     [Eng, 

hoker;  4y!]     Frowardly,  derisively. 

*  hok  - er  -  word,  $.  [A.S.  hdcor  •  wyrde.} 
Mocking,  derisive,  or  scornful  language. 

"  Atwiten  mid  heore  hokencordtn." 

Layamon,  Itf.SH. 

*  hol,  hola,  a.     [Whole.] 

hol-^'B'-ter,  8.      [Pref.  /to!-,   and    Gr.  aa-n^p 

(aster)  =■  a  star.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genua  of  Echinidea,  family 
Anauchytidset  or  Echinocoridae.  Found  in  the 
cretaceous  rocks. 

hol-bdl'-U-a,  hol-boel'-li-a  (oe  as  e),  t. 

[Named  by  Dr.  Wallich  after  Mr.  FreiJerick 
Louis  Hoiboll,  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Copenhagen.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Lardizabalaceae.  The  N"©- 
paulese  eat  the  pulpy  fruit,  which  is  sweetish 
but  insipid. 

*  hdl'-cad,  s.  [Gr.  okKo.';  (holkas),  genit.  oAxu- 
So<;  (holkados),  from  oAjc^  (holke)  =  a  drawing; 
eAjcto)  (Jielko)  =  to  drag  or  draw.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  large  ship  of  burden. 

hol'-co-nd-ti,  s.  pi.     [Gr.  oAxd?  (holkos)  = 
drawing  U>  oneself,  trailing,  and  fwro?  (notos} 
=  the  back.] 
Tchthy. :  Fishes  having  marsupial  pouches. 

hol'-ciis,  s.  [Lat  holcus ;  Gr.  dXxtk  (holkos)  = 
a  kind  of  grass,  probably  Hordeum  murinum.] 
Bot. :  Soft  grass  ;  a  g<>nus  of  grasses,  tribe 
Phalareffi  (q.v.).  The  spikelets,  which  are  in 
open  panicles,  are  laterally  compressed,  the 
lower  flower  is  herma]»hrodite,  the  upper  one 
male  ;  empty  glumes  two,  the  lower  one- 
nerved,  the  flower  glumes  five-nerved;  the 
lower  sessile,  hernia [ihrodite,  awnless,  the 
upper  pedicelled,  male,  and  with  a  twisted 
awn  ;  stigma  sessile,  feathery.  There  are  two 
British  species,  Holcus  lanatus,  the  meadow, 
and  H.  mollv>,  the  creeping  soft  grass  ;  the 
former  is  the  more  common.    [Sorghum.] 

hold,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.   healdan,   haldan  ;  cogn. 
with    Dtit.   hoitden ;    Dan.    holde ;   Sw.   hHlla, 
Icel.  hnlda ;  Goth,  haldan;  Ger.  halten.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  grasp  and  retain  in  the  hand ;  to  have 
in  the  hand. 

2.  To  connect,  join,  or  unite ;  to  keep  from 
separation. 


3.  To  contain,  to  receive,  to  admit  ;  to  have 
capacity  ;  to  receive  and  contain  :  as,  The  jug 
holds  a  pint. 

4.  To  retain  within  itself;  to  keep  from  run- 
ning or  flowing  out. 

"  Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  wst«r." — Jer.  U.  1M, 

5.  To  keep  in  continemeot ;  to  detain  or 
keep  in  a  certain  state. 

"  A  kniij'ht  called  Virginiua  .  .  . 
Bold^rh  expreaae  ageiii  the  wiU  of  me. 
My  serrant."  Chaitcer :  C.  T.,  12.11G, 

*  6.  To  confine  oneself  to  ;  to  be  confined  to, 

•■  She  halt  her  chamber."        Chauetr :  C.  T.,  S.142. 

7.  To  bear  or  manage  in  a  certain  manner  ot 
position. 

"  Let  him  hold  bis  ftn^ra  thoa." — Shaketp.  ■  .\fid- 
lummer  Xiyht't  Drrarn,  iii.  1. 

8.  To  retain  or  keep  possession  of;  to  main- 
tain, to  uphold. 

"She  ho^ds  her  vlrtne  still,  ftnd  I  my  aaind."— 
Shakesp. :  Cynbelinc,  I  -L 

9.  To  possess  ;  to  be  in  possession  of;  to 
occupy,  to  own. 

"  A  pln(^e  under  the  government  is  the  least  dia. 
graceful  to  the  man  who  holda  \t.'~Burke:  On  the 
Present  Disco ntetit^i. 


fiite,  fat,  fare^  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  wflf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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10.  To  derive  or  deduce  a  title  or  right  to  • 
as,  To  hold  lands  of  the  crown. 

11.  To  maintain  as  an  opinion. 

"  Ite  held  and  tnught  tlie  doctriaes  of  ludofeaaible 
hereditfiry  right,"— jtfat'awfn^  /  t/i»c.  Eng.,  cli.  lil. 

12.  To  regard,  to  consider,  to  look  upon,  to 
Judge,  to  account. 

"  li  my  love  thou  holdett  at  aught." 

Shakeap.  :  ffamJet,  Iv.  3, 

13.  To  defend,  to  maintain  ;  to  keep  safe  or  se- 
cure; to  keep  from  loss,  injury  or  diminution. 

•■  With  whftt  arniB 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  duty  or  empire."  Milton :  P.  L.,  v.  723. 

14.  To  suspend,  to  refrain,  to  restrain,  to 
withhold  ;  to  keep  back  :  as,  To  hold  one's 
hand,  to  Itold  one's  tougue. 

15.  To  keep  or  bind  to  any  condition;  to 
oblige.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  Do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath," 

Shakesp.  :  TroUus  A  Crestida,  t.  2. 

16.  To  maintain,  to  carry  on,  to  continue. 

•'  Seed  time  and  harveat,  heat  and  hoary  frost 
Shall  hold  their  course."        Milton :  P.  L..  xi.  900. 

17.  To  prosecute,  to  take  part  in  :  as.  To 
AoW  an  argument  or  a  discussion. 

"I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee." 

Shakeip, :  Julius  Cmtar.  iv.  2, 

18.  To  take  part  in,  to  direct  and  provide, 
to  celebrate,  to  solemnize,  to  observe,  to  keep. 

"He  Jteld  a  feast  in  hia  house,  like  the  feast  of  a 
king."— 1  Samuel  xxv.  36, 

*  19.  To  use,  to  employ,  as  language. 

20.  To  keep  employed,  to  occupy  the  time 
of,  to  detain. 

*  21.  To  lay,  to  wager. 

"  I  hold  you  a  penny." 

lohakesp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ill.  2, 

*  22.  To  accept  as  a  bet  or  wager. 
S.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  maintain  a  hold  or  attachment,  to 
continue  firm  ;  to  retain  one's  grasp,  to  adliere. 

"To  make  hia  anchor  hold." 

Shakap. :   Winter's  Talc,  i.  2. 

2.  To  be  firm,  not  to  break.  (Of  moral  as 
well  as  material  things.) 

"  If  this  sword  hold."       Shaketp. :  3  Benry  TI.,  v.  L 

3.  To  be  valid  or  true,  to  stand,  to  be  right, 
to  apply  as  a  rule  or  argument. 

"  The  same  bold  maxim  hnlds  in  God  and  man." 

Dryden  ;  The  Medal,  214. 

*  4.  To  be  fit  or  consistent. 

**  Thou  s&yest  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too." 

Shakesp.  :  1  Henry  IV.,  1.  2. 

5.  To  stand  one's  ground  ;  not  to  yield  or 
give  way  ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unde- 
feated.   [To  hold  out.] 

"  Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held." 

Shakesp. :  Antojiy  &  Cleopatra,  ill.  18. 

*  6.  To  stand  up  for  or  maintain  one's 
opinions.     (Followed  by  to.) 

"  If  they  AoW  ta  their  priaciples."— FfiZ*. 

7.  To  derive  right  or  title.  (Followed  by  of, 
from,  or  under.) 

"  Petty  barons  holding  under  them."— Temple. 

8.  To  sto]>,  to  stay,  to  wait ;  generally  in 
the  imperative,  as,  Hold .' 

9.  To  refrain. 


10.  To  cling,  to  adhere,  to  attach  one's  self. 
(Followed  by  fo.) 

"  Biae  he  will  hold  to  the  one  aud  despise  the  other." 
— Matthew  vi,  24- 

^  1.  To  hold  a  candle  to  the  devil;  to  set  a 
candle  before  the  devil :  To  connive  at  some 
wrong. 

2.  to  hold  a  candle  to  any  one :  To  act  as  an 
accessory, 

3.  To  hold  forth: 

(1)  Trans. :  To  reach  or  put  forward  ;  to 
proi)Ose,  to  offer. 

(2)  Intrans.  :  To  speak  in  public  ;  to  ha- 
rangue ;  to  dilate. 

"  A  petty  conjuror,  telling  fortuues,  held  forth  In  the 
market-place." — L'  Estrange. 

4.  To  hold  in  : 

(1)  Trans.  :  To  curb,  to  restrain  ;  to  keep 
In  or  back. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  restrain  oneself.    (Jeremiah  vi.  11.) 
*  (h)  To  continue  in  good  luck  ;  to  be  lucky 
or  fortunate. 

"  A  dake.  playing  at  hazard,  field  m  a  great  many 
bands  together.  —Kwift. 

5.  To  hold  off : 

(1)  Traris. :  To  keep  off  or  at  a  distance. 

"Hold  offyoxu  hands." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  1.  4. 


(2)  Intrans.  :  To  keep  or  remain  at  a  dis- 
tance.   (Lit.  i&fig.) 

6.  To  hold  on : 

(1)  Trans.:   To  keep  to;  to  oontinue  :  as. 
To  hold  on  a  note  in  music. 

(2)  Intransitive: 

(a)  To  continue  or  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption ;  to  last. 

"  The  tnulo  held  on  for  many  years  after  the  blsbopa 
became  proteatanta,"— .Vwi/^. 

(b)  To  stop  ;  to  wait  (only  in  the  imperative). 

7.  To  hold  on  to :  To  cling  to  ;  to  hold  fast 
to. 

8.  To  hold  out : 
(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  hold  forward  ;  to  reach  out ;  to  offer. 


(6)  To  endure  ;  to  bear ;  to  be  able  to  stand. 
"  Hold  out  this  tempest." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  It.  8. 

(2)  Intransitive : 

(a)  To  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue. 

"A  consumptive  pei-son  mn-y  hold  out  for  years." — 
Arbuthnot :  On  Diet. 

(&)  To  maintain  one's  ground  ;  not  to  yield  ; 
to  stand  one's  ground. 

"The  Spaniards,  sore  charged  by  Achimetes,  had 
much  ado  to  hold  oiUJ'—KnoUes  :  Hist,  of  the  Turket. 

(c)  To  have  strength  ;  to  endure. 

9.  To  hold  over : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  keep  back  or  reserve  for 
another  time  ;  to  postpone  :  as,  To  hold  over  a 
question. 

(2)  Law.  Of  a  lessee  :  To  keep  possession  of 
land  after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

10.  To  hold  with :  To  adhere  to ;  to  agree 
with  in  opinion  ;  to  side  with. 

"  Paxt  held  iffith  the  Jews  and  part  with  the  apostles." 
~Acts  xiv.  4. 

11.  To  hold  together : 

(1)  To  continue  joined  or  united ;  not  to 
come  or  fall  apart. 

(2)  To  remain  in  union. 

"  Even  outlaws  and  rubbers  .  .  .  must  keep  faith 
amongst  themselves,  or  else  they  c&uaotltQld  together." 
—Locke. 

12.  To  hold  Up  . 

(1)  Transitive : 

(a)  To  raise  or  lift  up  ;  as.  To  hold  up  one's 
band. 

*  (&)  To  support,  to  maintain. 

"The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster." 

Shakesp.  :  8  Uenry  VI.,  L  I. 

*  (c)  To  encourage,  to  buoy  up. 

"  Bold  him  iLp  with  hopes." 

Shakesp. :  Twelfth  Ifight.  L  ft. 

(d)  To  exhibit,  to  display. 

"  Bold  the  mirror  up  to  nature." 

Shakesp. :  Bamlet,  ill  Z 

*(e)  To  continue,  to  carry  on  ;  to  follow  out. 

"  Bold  up  the  jest  no  higher." 

Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  WiruLs&r,  V.  5. 

(/)  Uech. :  To  supjiort  a  rivet  with  a  hand- 
anvil  or  sledge  in  hand-riveting. 

(2)  IjiiraTisitive : 

(a)  To  keep  one's  self  up  ;  to  support  one's 
self :  as,  To  hold  up  under  difficulties. 

(6)  Used  imi>ersonally  of  the  weather  ;  to 
keep  fine  ;  to  cease  raining. 

*(c)  To  become  clear  or  plain ;  to  cease  to  be 
obscure. 

*  (rf)  To  continue  the  same  speed. 

"The  success  of  the  first  seems  to  press  upon  the 
reputatiim  of  the  Litter;  for  why  could  he  not  hvld 
up  r'—CollU-r  :  Uf  Envy. 

13.  To  hold  water  : 

(1)  Ordinai-y  Language : 

(a)  Lit.  :  To  retain  water  or  other  liquid 
without  allowing  any  to  run  or  flow  away  ;  to 
be  watertiglit. 

(b)  Fig.  :  To  be  consistent  or  probable 
throughout ;  to  bear  close  examination  or  in- 
vestigation :  as,  That  argument  will  not  hold 
water. 

(2)  Nant. :  To  stop  a  boat  in  her  course  by 
holding  the  oars  in  the  water  with  their  blades 
edge  upwards. 

*  14.  To  hold  in  hand:  To  keep  in  expecta- 
tion ;  to  play  mth. 

*  15.  To  hold  in  play :  To  keep  fully  occupied 
so  that  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the 
main  point. 

16.  To  hold  one's  ovm :  To  maintain  one's 
present  position  or  condition  ;  to  maintain 
one's  ground  ;  not  to  lose  ground. 


^  To  hold  in  a  physical  act ;  it  requireg  a 
degree  of  bodily  .strength,  or  at  least  the  use 
of  the  litnbs.  The  mode  of  the  action  ia  the 
leading  idea  in  the  signification  of  fuM.  De- 
tain and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping;  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to 
another;  the  latter  signifies  keeping  a  long 
time  for  one's  own  puijio.se.  A  person  may 
be  either  held,  kept,  detained,  or  retained : 
when  he  is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his  will 
by  the  hand  of  iinother  ;  as  Huspccte<l  persona 
are  held  by  the  officers  of  justice,  that  tbey  may 
not  make  their  escape.    (Crabb:  Eng.  Syjwn.) 

hold  (1),  s.     [Hold,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  seizing,  grasping,  or  holding 
in  the  hand  or  arms ;  a  grasp  ;  a  seizure  ;  a 
clutch. 

-Hup 
Senru/n. 

2.  Mental  or  intellectual  grasp  or  compre- 
hension ;  a  grasp  or  influence  on  the  mind. 

3.  Tliat  which  supports  or  holds  up ;  a 
support. 

"If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place,  without  rails  or 
good  hold,  he  is  ready  to  fall.  —liacon. 

4.  Power  of  possessing  or  keeping;  authority 
over. 

5.  A  power  of  seizing  ;  a  claim ;  a  catch. 

"  The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  ir.  L 

6.  Custody ;  power. 

"  He  ia  in  the  mighty  hold  of  Bolingbroke." 

Shakesp. :  Richard  //.,  HL  4.  ■ 

7.  A  place  of  confinement ;  prison  ;  confine- 
ment. 

"They  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  AoW 
unto  the  next  day." — Acts  iv.  3. 

8.  A  lurking  place,  as  of  a  wild  beast, 

9.  A  refuge  ;  a  retreat. 

"  On  Devon's  leafy  shores ;  a  shelter'd  hold. 
In  a  soft  clime." 

Wordtioorth  :  Excursion,  bk.  lU. 

10.  A  fortified  place ;  a  castle ;  a  strong- 
hold ;  a  fort. 

"  And  pain  and  grief  enforcing  more  and  more, 
Besieged  the  hold  that  could  not  long  defend." 

Daniel :  Citnl  Wars,  It. 
IL   Technically : 

*  1.  Music  :  The  old  name  for  the  sign  of  a 
pause  '^.     [Pause.] 

2.  Naut. :  The  interior  part  of  a  ship,  in 
which  the  cargo  of  a  merchant  vessel  or  the 
provisions  and  stores  of  a  man-of-war  are 
stored.  The  portions  are  distinguished  as  the 
fore,  main,  and  after  holds. 

"You  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  In  the 
Tiold."— Shakesp.  :  2  Benry  IV.,  U.  4. 

hold-beam,  s. 

Shipbuild.  :  One  of  the  beams  which  sup- 
port the  lower  deck  in  a  merchantman,  or  the 
orlop  deck  in  a  man-of-war. 

*  hold  (2),  s.    [A.S.]    Flesh,  body,  carcase. 

"  He  wulleth  freteu  thin  fule  ?iold."  —  0.  Sng. 
Bmnilies.  li.  18a 

*  hold  (3),  a.  &  s.    [A.S. ;  Icel.  hollr ;  O.  H. 

Ger.  holder.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Friendly  ;  well-disposed. 

"  Thin  holdc  mon."  Layamon.  14,091. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  friend. 

"  Bold  other  fa,"— O.  Eng.  BomUies,  L  231. 

hold'-back,  s.    [Eng.  hold,  and  back.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Ijxng. :  Anything  which  holds  or 
keeps  back  ;  a  restraint ;  a  check ;  a  hind- 
rance ;  an  obstairle. 

"  The  only  holdback  Is  the  ftfTectlonate  aud  passionate 
love  that  we  bear  to  our  ■wta.lth.'—Bammond :  Workit. 
iv,  655. 

2.  Vehic. :  A  holdback  hook  (q.v.). 
holdback-hook,  s. 

Vehic:  A  projection  on  a  carriage-shaft  tO 
which  the  breoching-strap  of  a  horse  is  con- 
nected, to  enable  the  animal  to  hold  back  tfcp 
vehicle. 

*  hold'-en,  pa.  p2r.    [Hold,  v.]  ' 

hold'-er,  s.     [Eng.  hold ;  -er.) 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  or  that  which  holds. 

"The  makers  and  tiold^rs  ot  ploughs  are  wedded  t0 
their  own  particular  vay.'—ifoi^ivier  ;  Busbandry.    ' 

2.  A  tenant ;  one  who  holds  lands,  &c. ,  under 
or  of  another. 

3.  Something  by  or  in  which  anything  is 
kept  or  held  :  as,  A  pencil  holder,  a  holder  for 
a  flat-iron,  &c. 


b6il.  b^;  p^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin,  ben^h;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  ^  C 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  tlon,   §ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -clous,  -slous  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,   ic.  -  b^l,  dpi. 
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holdfast— holla 


II,  Technically  : 

1.  Comm.  :  The  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
or  promissory  note. 

2.  Naut. :  A  man  employed  In  the  hold  of  a 
dhip. 

holder-forth,  s.  One  who  hai-angues  or 
■peaks  publicly. 

"A  \)ert.  empty,  coneelied  tiolder./orfh,  whose  chl>.f 
(If  not  aula)  intent  la  to  vauiit  Jila  Biiirltual  clack.  luiiJ 
(as  I  may  so  speak)  to  pray  prizes."— So«/ft ;  .Sermotu, 
vol.  il.,  ner.  3. 

bolder-np,  s.  The  man  who  supports  a 
rivet  with  a  hand-anvil  or  sledge-hammer  in 
hand-riveting. 

hold-fast.  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  hold,  and/ast.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  A  means  by  which  something  is  clamped 
to  another.  The  bencli  hohlJai,t  is  an  arched 
bar,  wliose  shank  passes  througli  a  mortise  in 
the  bench,  the  dog  jiressing  upon  tlie  work  to 
■be  held.  A  wall  holdfast  is  a  spike,  which  is 
driven  into  the  wall,  and  has  a  flat  head 
through  which  a  nail  is  driven  into  the  object 
to  be  attiiched. 

2.  A  support,  a  hold. 

"  The  aevertil  t«eth  are  furnished  with  holdfasts  suit- 
able  to  the  stress  that  they  are  put  to."— Hay:  On  the 
Creation,  pt.  U. 

B.  As  adj. :  Firm,  steady.  (^Davies :  Mule's 
Sacrifice,  p.  12.) 

bold'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hold,  v.] 

*  A.  &  B.  Aspr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  siibstantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  grasping  or  keeping  in 
the  hand  or  arms  ;  a  hold  ;  a  giasp. 

2.  Anj'thing  which  liolds,  binds,  or  in- 
fluences ;  a  hold  ;  an  influence. 

3.  A  tenure  ;  a  farm  held  of  a  superior. 

"The  recklessness  with  which  they  had  driven  off 
the  peasants  from  their  agitcultund  holdniiin." — 
tcirdtneri  SluTlinge^ :  JnCr.M.  to  Ewj.  Hht.,  ch.  \L 

•  4.  Tlie  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song, 

•'  "Rie  holding  ever>'  man  shall  bear  as  loud 
As  hifl  strong  sides  caii  volley." 

S)iakesp.  :  A  ntony  &  Cleopatra^  U.  7. 

holding- down  bolt.  5. 

Steavi-eng. :  [Foundation-bolt]. 
holding-ground,  s. 

Naitt. :  Ground  which  affords  good  an- 
chorage. 

holding-np,  a. 

Sper., :  Designed  to  hold  np  the  head  of  a 
nail  while  it  is  being  riveted. 

holding  -  up  hammer,  s.     A  sled^^c- 

haniiner  used  instead  of  a  hand-anviL    [Hand- 
anvil.] 

hole,  *  liol.  s.     (A.S.  hol  =  a.  cave ;  eogn.  with 
Dut.  hoi;  Sw.  hdl;  Dan.  hid  ;  feel,  hoi,  hoJa; 
Ger.  hohl ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hoi  =  a  hole  ;  Gr.  koiAoc 
(koilos)  =  hollow.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  hollow  place  or  cavity  in  any  solid 
t>ody.  whether  natural  or  artificial ;  a  hollow ; 
an  aperture  ;  an  ontice;  a  perforation. 

"A  musket  was  fired  after  him,  which  lortanately 
struck  the  boat  just  at  the  water  s  edge,  and  made  two 
Iwlex  in  her  side."— CooA .-  First  Voyasc  bk.  il.  ch.  iii. 

(2)  The  excavated  habitation  of  a  wild 
animal. 

"  Bothe  for  and  fowel  may  flee  to  ho^e  and  crepe." 
Piers  Plowman,  p.  39t 

(3)  A  hiding  or  lurking  place. 

"  The  earth  hath  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed." 

Shakesp. :  King  John,  iv.  3. 

(4)  A  mean  habitation  ;  a  dirty  lodging  or 
abode. 

2.  Figuratively  : 

(1)  A  snbterfuge ;  a  shift. 

(2)  A  difficulty  ;  a  fix  :  as.  To  be  put  or  left 
In  a  hole.     (Colloquial.) 

II.  Mining :  A  cavity  made  to  hold  a  blast. 

U  To  make  a  hole  in  anything:  To  use  up, 
employ,  or  require  a  part  of  anything. 

A  hole  in  one's  coat :  A  flaw  in  one's  reputa- 
tion ;  a  weak  si'Ot  in  one's  character. 

hole-and-corner,  a.  Secret,  clandes- 
tine, underhand. 

"Such  Is  the  wretched  trickery  of  hote-and-eomer 
bMffery."— Dickens:  Pickteick,  ch.  U. 

hole,  v.t.  &  i.    [A.S.  holean  ;  0.  H.  Ger.  holan; 
Icel.  h/)hK.] 


A.  Transitive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  cut,  dig,  or  otherwise  form  a  hole  or 
holes  in  ;  to  perforata. 

'•  Uia  men  yet  pleaded  their  hcarta. 
With  throwing  of  the  h^jlcd  utouc ;   with  hurling  of 
their darUtT'  Chapman:  Bomer ;  Iliad  xi. 

2.  To  drive,  place,  or  put  in  or  into  a  hole  : 
as,  To  hole  a.  ball  at  billiards,  golf,  &c. 

IL  Mining :  To  undercut  a  coal-seam. 
•  S.  Intrana. :  To  go  into  a  hole. 

*  hole,  •  hoi,  u.    [Whole.] 

hol-ec'-ty-piis,  s.  [Gr.  SAos  (kolos)  =  whole, 
entn-e,  and  Lat.  ectypus=  Gr.  eKruwos  (ekiupos) 
=  engraved  in  relief,  embossed.] 

PaUsont. :  A  genus  of  Echinoidea,  femily 
Echinoconidffi  (q.v.).  Found  chietly  ia  the 
Jurassic  rocks, 

holed,  pa.  par.  or  o.    [Hole,  v.\ 

holed-stones,  s.  pi. 

Anthrop. :  The  name  given  to  a  j>eculiar 
kind  of  prehistoric  stone  monument,  pre- 
sumably sepulchral,  ocimrring  in  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  in  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland, 
France,  Cyprus,  and  India.  The  size  of  the 
hole  varies  cnnsiderahly — some  being  no  larger 
than  a  half-crown,  others  affording  a  passage 
for  the  human  body.  Their  pur]Jose  is  un- 
known. Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
p.  255)  speaks  of  the  peculiarly  binding  nature 
of  an  oath  sworn  by  persons  joining  hands 
through  a  holed-stone  at  Stennis  ;  in  Scotland 
libations  are  poured  through  holed-stones  in 
honour  of  Browny,  the  supposed  guardian  of 
bees  ;  local  superstition  ascribes  a  curative 
property  to  the  Men-an-tol,  near  Penzance, 
and  people  still  creep  through  it  in  the  hope 
of  being  cured  of  rheumatism.  Miss  A.  W. 
Buckland  suggests  that  this  stone  may  have 
been  connected  with  sun-worship. 

"I  never  heard  of  libatiwna  being  poured  thron^b 

these  Coniiah  holed-stojif^.'—SHit  A.  }y.  Sucklarid^  in. 

Journ.  Anthrop.  Jjutit.,  ix.  153. 

*  hole-full,  a.  [Mid,  Eng.  hole  =  whole,  and 
Eng.  full.]    Wholesome, 

•'  Drawe  ye  therefore  holefuU  water  of  lore  of  my 
wellya"— /"oftj/aH  .■  Chronicle  (an,  1188J. 

hol'-er,  s.    [Eng.  hoUe) ;  -er.] 

Mining:  One  who  undercuts  a  coal-seam 
for  two  or  three  feet,  and  tlien  by  driving  in 
wedges  breaks  away  the  portions  that  have 
been  holed. 

*  h6l-er-a'-9e-aB,  s.  pi.     [Nom.  fem.  pL  of 

Lat.  oleraceus  (?).] 

Bot. :  A  now  abandoned  order  of  plants  in 
the  Natural  System  of  Linnseus.  He  included 
under  it  the  gmera  Spinacia,  Hemiaria,  Calli- 
triche,  Petiveria,  &c. 

hole'-wort,  s.     [Eng.  AoZe,  and  loort.] 
Bot. :  Corydalis  hulbosa. 

Ho'-li,  Ho'-lee,  Hoo'-li,  s.  [JIahratta,  &c. 
Holi  =  (1)  the  festival  so  called  (see  def.), 
(2)  the  pile  of  wood  then  burnt.] 

Religious  Feasts:  The  great  Hindoo  spring 
festival,  commencing  on  the  full  moon  of  the 
month  Phalgun,  and  lasting  for  five  days.  It 
is  meant  to  coniniemomte  the  gambols  to 
which  the  god  Kiishua  was  addicted  during 
his  youth.  The  great  amusement  of  the 
natives,  who  crowd  the  streets  during  the 
festival,  is  to  throw  red  powder,  made  of  lac 
and  flour  with  rose-water,  at  each  other.  The 
tongue  is  allowed  greater  license  than  at  other 
times,  and  much  obscenity  in  word  and  action 
takes  place,  especially  among  such  wild  tribes 
as  tlie  Bheels  around  the  village  of  Ahar.  The 
Holi  constitutes  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Hindoos. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considered  the  amusements 
more  childish  than  those  of  the  Carnival.  One 
of  the  Holi  practices  is  to  make  what  would 
be  called  in  Europe  April  fools. 

'■  Some  slovenly  Natch  girls  were  dancing  before  ns, 
kicking  uji  clouds  oi  dnst.  and  singing,  or  rather  bawl- 
ing thiouch  their  noses  the  usual  indtlic&te  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  //ooli  festivaL"— iTooAer."  Simalayan 
Journals,  L  339. 

*  hol'-i-but,  «.    [Halibut.] 

*  hdl'-i-dam,  s.    [Halidom.] 

hdl -i-day,    *  h&l'-i-day.    •  hol'-y-day, 

s.  &  a.     [Eng.  holy,  and  day.] 
A»  As  substa ntive : 
1.  A  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration 


of  Bome  ijuportant  event,  or  in  honour  of  som« 
person  ;  a  holy  or  conBecratcd  day  ;  a  festival 

[ItKU-LETTER    DaV.] 

"Thel  hblden  nat  here  holydalea  aa  holy  cbnrcbe 
t«cheth."  Plert  Plovman.  v*.  148. 

2,  Am  occasion  of  mirth  and  gaiety. 

"Tlie  tame  bell  .  .  .  pnx-1;iliued  a  hnliday  to  the 
whole  country.'— iTurrf.  IHal. ;  Ag»  of  (iu€m  Elizabeth. 

3.  A  day  of  exemiition  from  work  ;  a  day  of 
amusement  or  pleasure;  a  day  or  number  of 
days  during  which  a  person  seeks  relaxation 
by  release  from  work.     [Bank-holiday.] 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  befitting  a  holiday  ; 
gay,  cheerful,  joyous.  (Sfia}:x$j>. :  Temput,  iv.  1.) 

*  2.  Bi^fittiDg  or  adapted  for  some  special 

OCCiLsioil. 

hol-i-gar'-na,  s.    [Tlie  Canarese  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ana  card  iacea;.  A  fine 
black  varnish  is  obtained  in  Munipore  in 
Eastern  Bengal  from  the  fruit  of  Holigarna 
longi/ulia.     {Hooker:  llinuil.  Journ.,  iL  330.) 

ho'-U-ly,  "ha-U-Ugh,  "ho-U-Uche 

*  hoo-li-li,  adv.     [Eng.  holy  ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  holy  or  devout  manner ;  with  sanctity 
and  reverence  ;  piously. 

"  Live  In  chaatitce  ful  holUy."     Chauecr:  0.  T.,  9,S29. 

2.  Faithfully,  sacredly,  inviolably. 

"Friends,  anire  thing  In  princes,  more  rare  between 

friiices.  that  to  holily  waa  observed  to  the  laet  uf  tboM 
wo  excvUeat  men."— iid/wtf. 

*  hol-ln,  *  hol-jm,  «.     [A.8.  kolen,  hoUgn. 
*lhe  holly  ((i. v.). 

ho  -li-ncss,  *  ha-li-nesse,  *  ho-U-nesse, 

*  ho-ly-ues,  '  hoo-U-nesse,  *  hoo-ly- 

nesse,  s.     [A.S.  jidlign^,  from  haXig  =  holy.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  holy ; 
sanctity,  piety ;  religious  goodness ;  moral 
purity  or  integrity. 

"  For  God  clei^lde  not  us  Into  uncleDQeeee.  bot  Into 
hoolynetse."-~iVycliffe :  1  Thru.  vl. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed,  sacred,  or 
consecrated  to  God  or  Hia  worship  ;  sanctity 
sacred  ness. 

*  3.  Tliat  which  is  consecrated  or  hallowed. 
"  Israel  was  holinem  onto  the  Lord.' — Jar.  U-  & 

^  His  Holiness : 

1.  Ecclesiol.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  A  complimentary 
title  given  originally  (in  A.D.  4ti5)  to  any 
bishop ;  then  (about  a.d.  590)  limited  to  a 
patriarch  ;  but  since  the  fourteenth  century 
giveR  exclusively  to  the  Pope, 

*'  I  here  appeal  unto  the  pope 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  (ore  Bl»  SoUneu." 

^ihake-'^p.  :  Benry  Mil..  11. 1 

2.  Civil  Hist. :  The  title  was  given  formerly 
also  to  the  Greek  emperors. 

hol'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  5.    [Hole,  u) 

A*  iSc  B.  jis  prr.  par.  &  particip,  adj.:  (Sea 
the  verb). 

C,  As  s^ibstantive  : 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  makiug,  cutting, 
or  forming  a  hole ;  a  putting  or  placuig  of  any* 
thing  iu  a  hole. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Mining:  The  tmdercutting  of  coal  by 
means  of  a  pick  wielded  by  a  man  lying  upon 
his  side. 

2.  Roofing:  The  piercing  of  slates  for  hold- 
ing nails. 

holing-a-xe,  s.  A  narrow  axe  for  cutting 
mortises  in  fence-posts  for  a  post-and-rail 
fence  ;  a  mortise-axe.    {American.) 

*  hoik,  s.    [A.S.  hole.]    A  hole,  a  hollow. 

•■  Et  te  breoste  holke.''—0.  Eng.  SomUiet,  L  251. 

*  hoik,  *  holk-en,  v.t.    [M.  Low  Ger.  AoZten; 
Sw.  holka.\    To  hollow  out. 

hol-la',  hol-loa',  inter},  or  s.    [Ft.  Ao=  hoi 

Id  —  tliere  1]  An  exclamation  or  cry  to  call 
the  attention  of  some  one  at  a  distance,  or  ia 
answer  to  one  calling. 

•  Cry  ■  holla.'  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee."— ^Sofcewi  : 
As  rou  J,y.-c  It.  lli.  2. 

hol'-la,  hol'-lo,  v.i.  &  (.    [Holla,  s.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  call  or  shout  aloud ;  to  give 
a  holla. 

•'  No  more  DOW  most  we  hoUo." 
,'ihiiJkesp.  <t  Flet. ;  Two  Xoble  KiiOTnen,  LL  ft 

B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  out  or  cryaload;  to  call  loudly. 

"  Si>ur  thee  ou  with  full  a*  uuuy  lies 
Aa  may  be  holUt'd  in  thy  treatherovta  ear 

Hha/Msp.  ;  Jii*:hard  II..  Iv.  L 


ate.  fat,  rare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;    go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  miite,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian,     sa,  oe  =  e:    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw. 
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•  2.  To  cry  or  shout  to. 

"  Ue  tiiat  first  lights  ou  hlin  hoUa  the  other* 

STuikeip.  :  Lear,  ill.  1. 

bdl'-land,  s.    [From  the  name  of  tlie  country 
where  it  was  originally  made.} 

Fabric:  Linen  or  linen  and  cotton  Roods, 
white  nr  self-coloured,  and  with  a  ^'-'zed  sur- 
face. It  is  used  for  linings,  wintlow-liIindH, 
rovers  for  furniture,  &c.  As  originally  im- 
pt)rtcd  from  Holland  (whence  its  name),  it 
was  flnsely  woven  linen  cloth. 

*' Instead  o(  fine  holland  he  might  mourn  In  b&c)L' 
c\o\,h"—  Addiion :  Spectator,  No.  aco. 


•cr.]     A 


Hol'-land-er,  s.     lEng.  Holland; 
native"  of  Holland. 

Bol'-land-istl,   a.      [Eng.    Holland;    -ish.'\ 
Like  Holland. 

hdl'-landf,  s.     [Holland.]     A  kind  of  gin 
made  in  Holland. 

•  hol-Ien,  8.    [HoLLT.l 

hollo',  s.     [Holla.] 

hoi  -low,    *  hol-ow,    *  hol-owe,    *  hoi- 
lowe,   *  holgh.    *  hol-ough,    "  hol-u, 
*holW,  *holwe,  a.,  a,  &  adv^    [A.S.  hulh 
(a.  &  s.),  holg.^ 
A.  As  adjective: 
I.  Literalh/. 

1.  Containing  a  cavity  or  empty  spare, 
natural  or  artifii-ial ;  ha\'ing  a  void  space 
witliin  ;  not  solid,  excavated. 

"  The  son  of  Japhet,  of  Immortal  fnrae. 
Brought  the  brl^-lit  sp:irka  clAiide-stlDe  from  above 
Closed  in  a  Jutllow  cane."  Cooke  :  Hetiod,  S47. 

2.  Sunken,  concave. 

"  With  hoU"K  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow.' 

Shahesp.:  Merchant  of  Venice.  Iv.  L 

tl.  Figuratively : 

1.  Depp,  low ;  such  as  would  be  produced 
In  a  caviiy  or  lioUow  place. 

"  A  hollow  hMTat  ot  bellowing." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  II.  L 

2.  Insincere,  false,  not  genuine,  sham, 
counterffit. 

\  "I  rather  wish  you  foea  tban  hoUntv  friends' 

Shake/^p.  :  8  ffcriry  VI. ,  Iv.  1, 

3.  Complete,  decided,  thorough,  out-and- 
out  :  as,  a  hoUovf  defeat,  a  hollow  victory. 

B.  As  svbst. :  A  depression  or  unoccupied 
8)>rice  below  the  general  level  or  in  the  sub- 
stance of  anything;  a  cavity,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  a  hole,  a  cave,  a  groove,  a  channel,  a 
valley. 

"AM  the  honotoea  and  valleys  thereabout  rebounding 
with  the  voice  of  ao  many  thouaauda."— 5re»(if  .* 
Qfiitiluf  Ciirtitts,  to.  236. 

C.  As  adv.:  Completely,  utterly;  as,  He 
was  beaten  hollow.     (Colloquial.) 

%  Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the 
absence  of  its  own  materials  produces  hoUow- 
ness  ;  empty  respects  foieign  bodies  ;  their 
absence  in  another  body  constitutes  emy'tiness. 
li'iUoicncss  is  therefore  a  preparative  to  empti- 
Tiess,  and  may  exist  independently  of  it ;  but 
emptiiit>ss  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollow- 
ness :  what  is  empty  must  be  hollow  ;  but  what 
is  hollow  need  not  be  empty,  (firabb :  Eng. 
Synon.) 

hollow-adze,  s. 

Cnnperiiig  :  A  howel ;  a  tool  having  a  curved 
blade  to  chamfer  the  chine  on  tlie  inside  of  a 
cask  f-iid. 

hollow-auger,  5.  An  auger  for  making 
round  tenons  in  chair-work,  on  spokes,  &c. 

Hollow  *avger  bit  ;  A  wood -boring  tool 
adapted  to  be  nsed  in  a  brace.  It  is  of  a 
liollow  cylindrical  form,  and  has  cutters  pre- 
sented inwardly  which  make  a  cylindrical 
tenon  on  the  end  of  th«  stuff.  [Hollow- 
auger.] 

hollow-brick,  s.      A  brick  made  with 

£erforations  through  it  for  purposes  of  veuti- 
ition,  warming,  &c. 

hollow-drift,  s. 

1.  A  tnbular  tool  for  driving  a  hole. 

2.  A  tool  used  in  filling  signal-rockets. 
hollow-edge,  a.   Having  a  concave  edge. 
Hollow-edge  file :  A  file  with  a  concave  edge 

for  dressing  teeth  of  small  gear  wlieels  and 
pinions. 

hollow-eyed,  a.  Having  eyes  sunk  deep 
in  the  orbit. 

*'  notlow-ej/ed  AbstlneDce.  and  lean  Despair. *■ 

Cirwpfr :  Hope,  58. 


hollow  -  hearted,  a.  Insincere  ;  not 
true  or  genuine  ;  falnc. 

"Many  duubtful  hoUow-hearted  friends." 

Shakci/i. :  iiiclMrd  III.,  iv.  4 

hollow-horned,  a. 

Zool. :  Having  hollow  homa, 

%  Holloxv-homcd  ruminants: 

Zool. :  Caviconiia  (q.v.). 

hollow-newel,  s. 

Build.  ;  The  wcll-holo  or  opening  in  the 
centre  of  winding  stairs.  Open-newel,  in  con- 
tiadistinction  to  solid-newel  or  corkscrew 
staircase. 

hollow  -  plane,  s.  A  mould  ing-plajie 
with  a  convex  sole  ;  a  round-sole  plane. 

hollow-punch,  s. 

SaddX.  dt  Shocviaking :  A  hollow  punch  is 
employed  to  make  holes  for  rivets  in  leather  ; 
for  laces  in  boots  and  shoes,  &lc.    [Evelet- 

PUNCH.] 

hollow-quoin,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng. ;  A  quoin  having  a  vertical 
recess  for  the  hanging-post  of  a  lock-gate  to 
abut  against. 

hollow-root,  8. 

Bat.  :  The  tuberous  Moschatel,  Adoxa  Mas- 
chattlliiia. 

hollow-sounding,  a.  Having  a  hollow 
nuubling  sound. 

"  What  hideat  thou  In  thy  treiiau re-caves  and  cells. 
Thou  huUow-souiidifig  and  mysterious  uialn  f " 

A/rs.  I/cmans  :  TreasurcM  of  the  Deep. 

*  hoUow-spar,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  Chiastolite  or  Made,  a 
variety  of  Andalusite.  The  English  name  is 
the  rendering  of  Ger.  hohhpath. 

hollow-square,  5. 

Mil. :  A  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  form 
of  a  square  with  a  vacant  space  iu  the  middle. 

hollow-wall,  5. 

Build. :  A  wall  built  in  two  thicknesses, 
with  an  empty  space  in  the  middle  for  the 
purpose  of  maintiuning  an  equal  temperature 
in  rooms,  or  of  preventing  wet  from  being 
driven  through. 

hollow -ware,  s.  Cast-iron  culinary 
vessL'ls,  such  as  pots,  kettles,  i:c. 

hollows  and  rounds,  s.  pi. 

Join, :  Concave  and  convex  jilanes,  respec- 
tively for  working  mouldings.  They  are 
made  in  pairs,  and  as  many  as  eighteen  pairs 
to  a  set. 

hol'-low  (1),  *  hol-owe,  *  hol-wen,  v.t. 
[Hollow,  a.] 

1.  To  make  hollow  ;  to  excavate. 

"Hollovped  bodies  made  of  oak  or  fir." 

Milton:  P.  L..  vL  674. 

2.  To  stoop,  to  bend. 

"  Eollov)  your  body  more,  sir,  thus.  Now  stand  fast 
o'  yuur  left  leg." — lien  Joiuon:  Ev9ru  JIan  in  hit 
Bumour,  1.  5. 

hol'-low  (2),  v.i.  &  (.    [Holla.] 

hol'-low-mg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hollow,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <S:  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C  As  suhst.  :  The  act  of  making  hollow. 

hollowing  and  backing  machine,  s. 

Coopering :  A  machine  for  rounding  staves, 
giving  the  outer  convexity  and  inner  concavity, 

hollowing-knife,  s. 

Coopering:  A  drawing-knife  for  working  on 
concave  surfaces, 

hollo'wing-plane,  s,     [Hollow-plane.] 
hollow-joint,  a.     (See  the  compound.) 
Hollow-joint  wire:  Small  tubes  employed  in 
making  joints,  as  in  the  caaing  of  watches. 

hol'-low-ly,  odiK     [Eng.  holloxc ;  -ly.1 

1.  Lit. :  With  hollows  or  cavities. 

2.  Fig. :  Insincerely ;  not  truly  or  genuinely ; 
falsely. 

"  Try  your  penitence,  if  It  be  sound, 
Or  hollow!;/  put  on." 

Shakesp. :  Mi:ature  for  Meaaure.  IL  Z. 

hol'-low-ness,    *  hol-ough-nes,    *  hol- 
*  OW-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  hoUow  :  -ness.] 

I.  Lit.:  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hollow; 
a  hollow,  a  cavity ;  a  depression  of  the  surface. 

"Old  trees,  quite  decayed  with  an  Inward  hollow- 
neta."~Etelyn  :  Pomona,  cb.  ili. 


II.  Figvrativtly : 

1.  Insincerity,  falsenesa,  deceltfulness,  via 
tincss. 

"  Nor  arc  those  empty-hwvrlAd,  whose  low  Hoaiid 
It«vi-rlM  lio  holt'iunteis."         ShakKt/i. :  l.rar,  1.  U 

2.  Completeness,  utteruesB ;  as,  tiie  fioUot^ 
ness  of  the  defeat. 

hol  Ijr,  »  hol-in,  *  hol-yn,  s.  [A.S.  holen, 
holey n,  from  Wei.  celyn;  Corn,  celiii ;  Bret,  or 
Armor,  kelen.  kelenneii ;  Gael,  cuilonn,  cuilf- 
hionn;  Ir.  culleann;  Dut.  hulst,] 

hot, :  Hex  Aquifolium,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
teu  to  forty  feet  high,  with  glossy  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  uniform,  with  waved  spinous  car- 
tilaginous margins,  the  upper  ones  soun-timcs 
entire ;  flowers  in  umbellate  cymes,  white, 
often  subdioecious ;  fruit  a  scarlet  or  more 
rarely  a  yellow  drupe,  with  four  bony  furrowed 
Btonea.  Native  to  Europe  antl  A«ia.  /,  opa- 
cinn^  tlie  American  Holly,  is  common  along 
the  Atlantic  Coiist  of  the  United  J^tatea.  The 
beautiful  white  wood  of  the  holly  iu  valued  by 
cabinet-makers  for  inlaying;  the  bark  is  used 
iu  the  manufacture  of  birdlime ;  the  berries  are 
so  violently  purgative  that  six  or  eiglit  will 
excite  violent  vomit;  the  leaves  are  said  to  be 
equal  to  Peruvian  bark  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  The  root  and  bark  are  said 
to  bo  emollient,  resolving,  e,\pertorant,  and 
diuretic.  The  leaves  and  berries  form,  with 
ivy,  the  principal  material  for  Christmas  deco- 
rations. 

K  The  Cape-holly  is  Crocoxylon  exo'lsum; 
the  li-nee-holiy,  Ruscvs acul&tti(s,  the  Mouutain- 
lioUy,  A'em07>ajiWi(?5,and  the  Sea-holly, frynjium 
marltimum;  South  American  Holly,  H^xpara- 
guensis.    (Treas.  o/Bot.) 

^  Obvious  compound  :  Holly -sprinkled. 
{IVords^vorth :  Evening  lyalk.) 

holly -oak,  s. 

But. :  Querctis  Hex,  called  also  the  Holy  Oak 
or  Common  Evergreen  Oak.  It  is  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  with  leaves  varj'ing  in  form,  some  of  them 
prickly,  others  entire  on  the  margins.  It  doea 
not  form  forests.  Its  wood  is  good,  but  verj 
hard  and  heavy. 

hoUy-rose,  s. 

But. :  Turnera  ubnifolia. 

*  hol-ly,  adv.     [Wholly.)  ^ 

holly-hock,  t  hol'-li-hock,  thol-J^- 
hoke,  *hol-i-hocce,  "  hol-i-hoke,  s. 

['.lid.  Eng.  holilioc,  from  holi  =  holy,  and  hxxxe, 
hoke,  hoc;   A.S.  hoc  =  a  mallow.     So  called, 
according  to  Wedgwood,  because  it  was  brought 
at  first  from  tlie  Holy  Land.] 
But.  :  AUhcea  rosea,     [Althaea.] 

hol'-ly-wort?,  s.  pi,     [Eng.  holly,  and  worts.] 
Bot. :  The  English  name  given  by  Liudley 
to  the  order  Aquifoliaceae  (q.v.). 

holm  (1),  holme  (1)  (,1  silent),  5.  [A.S.  holm 
^  a  mound,  the  sea  ;  cogn.  with  Icel.  holnir, 
holmi,  holinr  =  an  islet ;  Ger.  holm  ;  Sw.  holme; 
Russ.  kholm;  Lat.  culnien.]  Flat  ground  along 
the  side  of  a  river.  Used  in  the  north  fcran 
island  in  a  river. 

"  The  bonny  holma  of  Yarrow  1 " 

Wordtworth .    Varrow  Untritited. 

%  Holm,  or  Jiolme,  is  frequently  used  as  the 
second  element  in  the  names  of  places :  as, 

Step/ioi7)i£,  &.C. 

*  holm  (3),    *  holme  (2),  s.     [A  corrupt,  of 

Mid.  Eng.  holin  =  holly.] 

1.  The  holly.     (Chaucer:  C.  T.,  2,923.) 

2.  The  holm-oak  (q.v.). 

%  The  Knee -holm  is  Ruscus  aculeatua 
[Butcher's-broom],  the  Sea-holm,  Eryngium 
vuiritimum. 

holm-oak,  5.    [Hollt-oak.] 

*  holm-en,  a.     [Eng.  holm;  -en.]    Belonging 

to  the  holm-tree. 

"  To  cut  an  hohncn  pole." 

.S>/lvcsCer :  Maiden's  BUith,  HI. 

liol'-mi-a,  s.    [HoLMiuM.] 

Chem. :  The  oxide  of  the  Holmium.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  yellow  colour. 

hdl'-mite,  hdlm'-es-ite,  s.     [Named  after 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  Montrt  al.) 

Min. :  The  same  as  Sevberite  (q.v.). 

hol'-mi-um,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

Cliem. :  An  element  said  to  exist  along  with 


boll.  hS^i  p^t.  16^1;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-«iaii,  -tl£Ln  =  Shan,    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -gion  =  zhun.    -tious.  -sious.  -cious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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erbium  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  an  atomic 
veiglit  of  about  lt>2.  It  belongs  to  the  earth 
me^ls. 

hol-a-,  pr^.   [Gr.  oAoc  {holes),']   Whole,  entire. 

hol-O-blas'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  ?io/o.,  and  (Jr. 
ySAao-Tos  {hlastuH)  =  &  sprout,  a  shoot ;  oU- 
Bpring.] 

Biol. :  Having  the  wliole  yolk-mass,  or  its 
grentrr  part,  directly  formative  or  germinal. 
(Usi'd  of  the  mamniaiian  ovum.)    {Qiiain.) 

bol'-o-caust,  s.  [Lat.  kolocaustum,  from  Gr. 
oAoKava-TOv  (holokauston),  neiit.  of  oAoKauerTOs 
oAoKayros  (Jwlokaustos,  holokavtns),  from  oAos 
{holos)  =  whole,  entire,  and  Kaita  (Icaio),  fut. 
KaviTUi  (kauso)  =  to  burn.]  A  sacrifice,  tlie 
whole  of  wliich  was  consuined  byfire,  notliing 
being  retained  ;  such  sacrifices  were  practised 
by  the  Jews.  The  word  is  now  sometimes 
applied  to  a  general  sacrifice  of  life  or 
slaughter. 

"  Not  by  Bacrlftoes,  or  holocafisto,  bat  by  ainple  and 
plniue  worde."^  Vdat :  Afalthew  Ix, 

tolo-^eph'-g^li,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  Tio^o-,  and  Gr. 
jcfi^oA/j  (kepkale)  =  the  head.] 

Ichthy. :  An  order  of  fishes  founded  by  Sie- 
boUl,  and  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  Owen,  in 
whose  classilication  it  is  the  tenth  order. 
They  have  the  endoskeleton  cartilaginous, 
the  exoskeleton  as  placoid  granules  ;  most  of 
/the  fins  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray  ; 
the  Vf^ntrals  abdominal ;  the  gills  laminated, 
attached  by  their  margins,  a  single  external 
gill  aperture  ;  no  swim  bladder;  the  intestine 
with  a  spiral  valve.  He  includes  under  it  the 
faniilies  Chimsroidei  and  Edaphodontidie. 
(Owen:  Compar.  Aiiat.  ;  Fishes  (184t>),  p.  50.) 

f  It  is  now  made  a  sub-order  of  Elasmos- 
branchii. 

hol-o-cr^'-tic.  a.  [Pref.  kolo-,  and  Eng. 
cryptic  {q.v.).J  Concealing  wholly  or  entirely  ; 
epecifically  applied  to  a  cipher  capable  of 
being  read  only  by  those  who  have  the  key. 

hol-o-crys'-tal-line,  a.     Pref.    holo-,  and 

Eug.  crystailiiie.] 
Mi7i.,  Petrol.,  (tc. :  Wholly  crystalline. 

"Which  are  not  of  a  glassy  texture,  but  for  the  most 
V&xtholocryntallinf.'—Or.  limuljiro  Koto :  Proc.  Geol. 
Soc.  (18S3.4),  No.  153,  p.  83. 

hol'-d-graph,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  hole-,  and  Gr. 
ypa^ui  (grapho)—  to  write.] 

A.  As  subst. :  Any  writing  or  document 
which   is  wholly  in   the   handwriting  of  the 

{>erson  by  whom  it  is  executed,  or  from.whom 
t  proceeds. 

B,  As  adj.  :  A  terra  applied  to  a  writing  or 
document  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeds  ;  holographic. 

hol'-o-graph-ic.  hol-o-gr^ph'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  holograph;  -ic.]  The  same  as  Holo- 
graph, a.  (q.v.). 

hol-o-grSiph'-ic-al,  a.    [Holographic] 

hol-O'he'-dral,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  eSpa 
(hedra)  =  seat,  bottom,  foundation,  base.] 

Crystjxllog.  £  Min. :  Having  all  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  a  crystal  similarly  replaced. 

hol-o-me-tab'-o-la,  s.  [Pref.  hoh-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  ^era^oATJ  {victahole)  =  change.] 

Entovi.  :  A  sub-class  of  insects,  consisting 
of  those  which  undergo  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis, the  larva,  pu]>a,  and  perfect  insect 
being  all  unlike  each  other ;  the  larva  is  vermi- 
form and  the  pui>a  quiescent.  It  contains  the 
ordei-s  Aphaniptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera, 
Hymenoptera,  Strepsiptera,  and  Coleoptera 
<q-v.). 

bol-o-met-a-bol'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  holo- 
vittuholia)  (q.v.) ;  Eng.,  &c.  suff.  -ic] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  insects  which 
nndergo  a  comjilete  metamorphosis. 

tol  -  6m'- e  -  ter»   s.     [Pref.   holo-,    and    Gr. 

fiejpoi'  (metron)  ~  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  taking  all  sorts  of  measurements;  a  pauto- 
meker. 

hcl-^phan'-er-oiis,  a,  [Pref.  holo-,  and 
Gr.  0ai'ep6?  {2^haneros)  =  visible;  Fr.  holo- 
j>hpnere.  {Laroiisse.)]  A  term  applied  to  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects  when  they  are  com- 
plete. 

hol-O-pho'-tal,  a.  [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  (^ws 
{phos),  genit.  *<^wto?  (photos)  =  light.] 


Opfics;  A  name  applied  to  such  forms  of 
liu'litiiig-apj'ftratus  for  lighthousfs  as  utilize 
Die  wliole  of  the  available  liglit,  by  subjecting 
it  all  to  the  collective  action  of  the  instruiuent. 

hol-o-phras'-tic,   a.    [Pref.  holo-,   and  Gr. 
^pao-TcKos  (yW(r(u.(t/i;os)  =  expressive,  eloquent.] 
PhiUsl. :  A  term   ajiplied   to  characters  ex- 
pressing a  whole  word. 


ho-lop'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  holop{v$); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idai.] 

Zool.  &  PaUeont.  :  A  family  of  Crinoidea. 
The  species  are  permanently  fixed,  but  have 
no  stem. 

ho-lop-tych'-i-dse.ho-lop-tjrch'-x-i-dae, 

s.  pi.     [Mud.  Lat.  iu}U>ptyclt(ius);  Lat.  fem.  pi. 
adj.  suff.  -idfk.] 

PaUeont. :  In  Sir  Richard  Owen's  classifica- 
tion a  family  of  ganoidean  fishes,  sub-order 
Lepidoganoi<Iei.  l)r.  Traquair  places  it  as  a 
family  under  the  Crossopterygidae,  defining  it 
as  having  two  dorsal  fins ;  the  ventrala  sub- 
acutely  lobate ;  the  scales  thick,  sculptured. 
Genera,  Holoptychius,  Glyptolepis,  Dendro- 
dus  (?),  Cricodus  (?). 

ho-lop-tych'-i-us,  s.  [Pref.  ftoio-,  and  Gr. 
nrvx'^o^  (ptuckios)  =  folded,  doubled  up  ;  7ttv$ 
(_ptu:c),  JTTvxos  (ptuchos)  =  a  fold.] 

PakeoTit.  :  A  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  the 
typical  one  of  the  family  Holoptychiidae  (q.v.). 
The  scales,  which  are  very  large,  are  deeply 
corrugated,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  sculp- 
tured and  granulated ;  the  teeth  are  large, 
conical,  and  of  great  density.  Found  in  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  Ac, 
in  Scotland.  A  fine  specimen  of  HolopiychiiLS 
nobilissimus,  called  after  the  Rev.  Jas.  Noble, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum. 

hol'-o-piis,  s.    [Pref.  hoio-  (q.v,),  and  Gr.  ttou? 

(pous)  =  foot.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holi- 
pidae  (q.v.).  Tfic  basals  of  the  first,  if  not  also 
the  second,  radials  are  fused  together. 

hol-o-se-ri9'-e-ou8,  a.  [Fret  holo-,  and  Lat. 
sei-icens  =  silken.] 

Bat.:  Silky;  so  completely  covered  with 
minute  hairs  that  it  fetls  soft. 

hol-os'-te-i,  hol-os'-te-a.  s.  pi.  rPref. 
holo-,    and     Gr.    ooTtdi'   (osteon)  =  a    bone. J 

[HOLOSTEDM.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  sub-order  of  ganoid  fishes,  esta- 
blished by  Prof.  Miiller  for  those  ganoids  which 
have  a  completely  bony  skeleton.  Its  di\i- 
sions  are  into  two  groups  or  tribes,  Cyclifera, 
comprising  the  families  Amiidae,  Coelacanthi- 
dpe,  and  Holoptychiidag  ;  and  Rbombifera,  with 
the  families  Polypteridae,  Dipteridse,  Acantho- 
didffi,  Pycnodontidae,  Lepidosteiidse,  Licpidoti- 
dae,  PalaeoniscidEe,  and  Dapediidae. 

hol^os'-te-um,  s.  [Cf.  Lat.  holosteon;  Gr. 
oAooreof  {holo>>teon)  =  a  whitish  plantain,  Plaiv- 
tago  holostca.  The  name  holosteon  —  all 
bone  ;  pref.  hoi-,  and  ba-jeou  (osteon)  =  a  bone. 
This  is  not  the  modern  genus  Holosteum,  the 
species  of  which  are  nowhere  bony. 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Carojihyllaceae,  tribe 
Alsinese.  Sejials  five,  petals  five,  toothed  or 
notched  ;  stamens  three  to  five,  rarely  ten. 
Styles  three ;  capsule  sub-cylindrical,  one- 
celled,  many-seeded,  opening  at  the  extremity 
with  six  teeth.  Known  species  three.  One, 
Holosteum  uTnbellatuvi  (Umbelliferous  Jagged 
Chickweed),  occurs  wild  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, Sic,  but  is  rare. 

hol-o-Stom'-a-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  holo-,  and 
Gr.  oTOjuaTa  (i.tomata),  pi.  of  trrofia  (stoma)  = 
the  mouth.] 

Zool.  :  Sea-snails  ;  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
the  shells  of  which  have  the  margin  of  the 
aperture  entire,  and  generally  covered  with  a 
horny  or  shelly,  usually  spiral  operculum. 
The  animal  has  a  short  retractile  muzzle,  and 
gills  pectinated  or  plume -like.  They  are 
generally  vegetable  feeders.  It  contains  the 
families  : 

Naticidse.  PyramidellidEe,  CarthiadM.  Melaniadse, 
Til  rri  tell  idle,  Littorinids.  Paludiuidce.  Neritidse.Tiir- 
biiiid.-e.  Uatiotidn:,  Fiasurellidse.  Caiyptneidie.  Patel- 
lidaa.  Dentnli.vlse.  and  Chitomd8& 

hol-o-stom'-a-tous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  or  Gr. 
holostomat(a) ;  Eng.  suft".  -o?fS.] 

Znol.  :  Having  the  aperture  of  the  mouth 
entire.     Used  of  gasteropodous  molluscs. 


t  hdl'-6-8toine.  s.   [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.  0t6^m 

(st</ma)  =  mouth.] 

Zool. :  A  moIluBc  of  the  sub-order  Holosto- 
mata  (q.v.). 

hol-o-thriz,  s.     [Pref.  holo-,  and  Gr.   ffpif 

(IhrU)  =  haiT.] 

Bot.  :  The  tvpical  genua  of  the  family  Holo- 
trichidiE  (q.v.). 

t  lidr-^thiire,  «.    [Holothuria.] 

Zool. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holothnria; 
the  family  Ilulothurida;,  or  the  order  Holc^* 
thuroidea  (q.v.). 

hol-o-thiir'-i-^  s.     [Lat.  holothuria  (PKny) 

=  a  water  polj-pe,  Cu^ner  thought  an  Alcyo- 

nuin,  Gr.  okoBovptov  (holotJiourion)  (ArUtotU^ 

=  a  kind  of  zoophyte.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Holo 


HOLOTHURIA    ELEQANS. 

thuridie,  and  the  order  Holothujoidea. 

^  Holothuria  Argus  or  edulis,  Trepang,  ta 
collected  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia 
and  elsewhere,  and  exported  to  China,  where 
it  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.    [Trepano.] 

hol-o-thiir'-i-an,  a.  &  s.    [Holothuria^] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  animals 
of  the  genus  Holothuria. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  animal  of  the  genus  Holo- 
thuria.    (Nicholson :  Zool.  (3rd  ed.),  p.  207.) 

hol-d-thiir'-i-dsB,  li6l-o-thar'-i-a-d», 

s.  pi.      [Lat.  ?wlothuri{u) ;   fem.   pi.   adj.   suff. 
-idcB.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  family  of  Holothuridea, 
sub-order  Pneumonophora. 

hol-o-thiir-id -e  i,  hol-o-thiir-oi'-de-a, 

s.  pi.     [Lat.  holothuria,  and  Gr.  elbos  (eidos)  == 
furm.] 

1.  Zool.  :  Sea  Slugs.  An  order  of  Echjno- 
dermata.  The  body  is  vermiform,  the  arabu- 
lacral  tubes  extend  from  the  mouth  to  the 
apex,  but  there  are  no  regular  ambulacral  and 
iuter-ambulacral  plates.  The  genital  organs 
have  a  single  aperture  towards  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body.  The  larvae  are  vermiform, 
or  have  no  skeleton.  (Huxley.)  The  species 
are  called  Sea-cucumbers,  Trepangs,  and 
Beches-de-mer.  The  order  is  divided  into  two 
sub-orders,  Apneumona,  with  no  respiratory 
tree,  and  Pneumonophora,  with  a  respiratory 
tree.  The  Holothuroidea  are  found  in  most 
seas ;  their  metropolis  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  PalcFOJit. :  The  harder-parts  of  the  HoI(K 
thuroidea  have  been  found  as  early  as  tha 
Carboniferous  period. 

hol-O-thiir'-Md,   a.  &  S.       [HOLOTHCROrDEI.J 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  order 
Holothiiridea. 

B,  As  subst. :  An  animal  of  that  order. 

"  Or  it  may  be  wanting.  S9  In  the  Asteroids  and 
ffoloChuroids.'—.\'icholson:  ZooJ.  (ed.  S).  p.  182. 

hol-o-thiir-oi-de-a, s. pi.  [Holothcridea.] 


hol- 


-  trich 


dee. 


pl.  [afod.  Lat. 
holuthrix  (genit, 
holotrichis) ;  Lat. 
fem.  pl.  adj.  suff. 
-idte.] 

Bot.  :  A  family 
of  orchids,  tribe 
Ophrye*. 

holour,  $.      [O. 

Fr.  houlier.]  A 
whoremonger.  (Chaucer:  G.  J., 
5,S3i3.) 

*  holp,  *  holp'-^n,  pret.  &  pa.  par. 
[Help,  I'.] 

hoi 'Ster,  s.    [Dut.,  cogn.  with  A.S. 
hfoUtor  =  a  hiding-place,  a  cover- 
ing ;  Icel.  huUti  =  a  case,  a  sheath ; 
HOLSTER,     from  Dut.  hullen  =  to  cover;  IceL 
hylja;   Goth,  hvljan ;  A.S.  helan.} 
A  leather  case  by  the  saddle-bow  to  hold  a 
pistol ;  ft  pistol-case. 


£ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  ^v^bat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pdt, 
•c,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  s^n;  miite,  cub,  ciire.  ignite,  cur,  rolo.  full ;  try,  Syrian,     sa,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hol'-stered,  a.  [Eng.  holster;  -ed.]  Bearing 
ur  furiiishud  with  a.  hokter  or  holsteraL 

holt,  s.  [A.S.  holt;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hmit; 
leel.  holt;  Ger.  holz ;  rS.  also  Wei.  celt  =  a 
covert ;  Ir.  coill  (pi.  coillte)  =  a  wood  ;  ceilt  = 
roncealnient.)  A  wood,  a  woodland,  a  woody 
liill,  a  plantation,  a  grove.  (It  occurs  fre- 
quently as  an  ek'nient  in  the  names  of  places.) 

"Comes  a  vapour  from  the  mfirglii.  blackening  over 
beath  and  holt"      Tennyton  :  Locksley  Uall,  10L 

*  holt,  Zrd  prrs.  sing.  pres.  indie.  0/  v,  [For 
holdeth.]    [Hold,  v.] 

hol-ten'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  M,  Holten, 
resident  in  the  Faroe  Islands.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  vitreous  sponges.  Hoi- 
tenia  Carpenteri,  discovered  in  ISOS  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  North  Atlantic,  has  been  called 
the  Sea-nest. 

ho'-ly,  *  halghe,  *  halewe.  *  haligh, 
*  halow,  •  hali,  *  holi.  *  hooly.  a.  [A.S. 
hdlig,  from  ftd/  =  whole  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  heiUg, 
from  7iee^  =  whole;  Icel.  heilagr,  helgr,  from 
haill  =  whole  ;  Dan.  hellig.  from  heel  =  whole  ; 
few.  hel^g,  from  hel;  Ger.  heiUg,  from  heil. 
The  original  meaning  is  thus  whole,  perfect, 
excellent.]    [Hale,  Whole.] 

1.  Free  from  sin  or  sinful  affections  ;  pious, 
pure  in  heart,  godly,  religious,  righteous. 

"Boly  men  at  their  denth  have  good  iuapli-atloua." 
Sfiakesp,  :  3terchant  of  Venice,  L  2. 

2.  Sainted,  beatified,  divine,  inimaculnte. 

"  By  God's  holy  niother."    Shakesp. :  Richard  III.,  L  3. 

3.  Consecrated  or  set  apart  for  some  sacred 
use  or  service  ;  sacred,  hallowed,  reverend. 

^  }{oly  conveys  the  most  comprehensive 
idea  ;  -pious  and  devout  designate  most  fervour 
of  mind.  Piety  lies  in  the  heart,  and  may 
ajipear  externally ;  but  devotion  does  not 
properly  exist  except  in  an  external  observ- 
ance :  a  man  piovsly  resigns  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions  ;  he 
prays  devoutly  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Divine  .  .  .  signifies  either  belonging  to  the 
Deity  or  being  like  the  Deity ;  but  from  the 
lonseness  of  its  application  it  has  lost  in 
some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meaning. 
Wliat  is  holy  and  sncred  is  in  its  very  nature 
divine:  but  the  divine  is  not  always  either 
holy  or  sacred.     {Crnhb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  holy-ale,  s.  A  rural  festival ;  a  holiday. 
IAle.J 

Holy-alliance,  s. 

Hist. :  An  alliance  formed  at  Paris  on 
Sept.  26.  1815,  between  tlie  Emperors  of 
Bussia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
On  Dec.  25.  1816,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
■was  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the 
alliauce,  publicly  made  known  its  character. 
These  sovereigns  undertook  in  future  to  act 
on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  sup- 
port each  other's  authority.  Other  sovereigns 
were  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  The  King 
of  England  declined  the  invitation,  for  this, 
among  otlier  reasons,  that  the  constitution  of 
his  country  did  not  permit  him  personally  to 
sign  such  a  document.  Ultimately  it  became 
ai>parent  that  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
to  support  absolutism  against  popular  aspira- 
tions fnr  constitutional  government,  and  when 
in  1821  the  allied  sovereigns  invited  the  co- 
operation of  other  countries  in  putting  down 
revolution  at  Naples,  Lord  Castlereagh  sent  an 
unfavourable  rejdy.  Byron  (Don  Juan,  xiv. 
83)  sneers  at  the  '*  Holy  Three,"  and  to  Moore's 
Fables  /or  the  Holy  Alliance  were  prefixed 
Dryden's  lines  {Virgil :  Ceorg.  iv.  162,  163) — 

"Clii>  the  wings 
Of  these  high-flying  aibitiury  kiukis." 

The  fioly  Alliance  subsequently  interfc^red  in 
the  Spanish  Revolution,  and  then  disajjpeared 
from  history. 

"  Api'reheiin1nn3  at  all  resembling  those  which,  in 
'our  age,  liuluLed  the  Jloly  Alliance  to  Interfere  In  the 
Internal  troulilea  of  Naples  and  Spaiu." — Jtacaulay  : 
JBist.  Eng.,  ch.  IL 

holy-coat,  & 

Ch.  Hist.,  Relics,  £c.  :  A  coat,  alleged  to  be 
the  seamless  vestment  worn  by  Jesus  at  his 
trial,  and  for  which,  after  his  crucifixion,  the 
soldiers  cast  lots  (John  xix.  23,  24).  Several 
exist,  the  custodians  of  each  claiming  that  it 
is  the  genuine  one.  Tlie  exhibition  of  one  of 
them  at  Treves,  In  1S44,  and  the  actual  wor- 
shijiofthe  coat  by  some  of  the  pilgrims  who 
resoited  thither  in  multitudes,  led  to  a  small 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church,  headed  by 
two  priests,  Ronge  and  Czerski.  The  tenden- 
cies of  Ronge  were  ti.>ward3  rationalism,  tliose 


of  Czerski  towards  evangelical  Protestantism. 
Neither  rose  to  much  power. 

holy-cross,  s. 

1.  Ck.  Hist.,  Jiclios,  £c. :  What  Is  alleged  to  be 
the  actual  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered. 
Riillnus,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoretus,  &c., 
relate  the  discovery  (about  a. d.  326)  by  Helena, 
motiier  of  Constaiitine,  of  lliree  crosses,  with 
the  inscription  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin. 
The  question  which  of  the  three  was  the  cross 
of  Jesus  was  satisfac^torily  settled  when,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, trial  was  made  which  could  work 
miracles,  and  it  was  found  tliat  only  one 
had  this  power.  Eusebius,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parties  concerned,  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  these  alleged  discoveries. 

II.  Religioiis  Orders  or  Societies  : 
*1.  An  order  of  Augustinian  canons,  sup- 
pressed in  the  seventeenth  century. 

2.  A  religious  order  established  in  1834  in 
France.  The  members  devote  themselves  to 
education  and  works  of  mercy,  the  brothers 
teaching  boys  trades,  agriculture,  &c. ,  the 
sisters  educating  girls  and  visiting  the  sick. 

3.  A  society  consisting  of  clerical  members  of 
the  ritualistic  school  of  the  English  Church. 
It  was  founded  in  1855. 

Holy-c7'oss  day :  [Holy-rood  day], 

*  holy-cruel,  a.  Cruel  by  being  too  vir- 
tuous.   {Shnkfsp. :  All's  Well,  iv.  2.) 

holy-cyamus,  s. 

Hut.:  The  Nebumlium,  a  water-lily,  the  Py- 
thagorean-bean. 

Holy  Family,  s.  The  Infant  Saviour, 
the  Virgin  Maiy,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Anna, 
and  John  the  Baptist.  A  picture  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  subordinate  personages  are 
introduced  is  called  a  "holy  family." 

holy-father,  s.  The  English  rendering  of 
Sancte  Fater,  a  title  used  in  addressing  the  Pope. 

holy-fire,  8. 

1.  The  fire  kindled  on  Holy -Saturday. 
[Holy-week.] 

2.  That  at  Jerusalem  is  maintained  by  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  priests  to  be  miraculous. 
At  the  time  of  its  expected  a]'pearance,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  crowded, 
and  the  eagerness  to  light  torches  and  candles 
when  the  saered  fire  first  appears  is  so  great 
that  it  requires  great  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  Mohammedan  police  to  keep  a  semblance 
of  Older,  and  even  then  people  are  at  times 
trampled  to  death.  The  liberality  of  the 
devotees  is  much  excited  by  the  alleged  mira- 
culous enkindling  of  the  holy  fire. 

holy-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Peristeria  alata. 

Holy  Ghost,  Holy  Spirit,  s. 

1.  Theol. :  Literal  renderings  of  the  Greek 
Tlvevfj.a  'Ayiof  {Pneuma  Hagion),  but  ghost  is 
from  Anglo-Saxon  gdst  =  the  breath  ;  a  spirit, 
a  ghost,  and  spirit  from  Latin  spiritus  =  a 
gentle  brea.th  of  air  ;  a  spirit,  a  soul.  He  is 
regarded  as  the  third  Person  of  tlie  Trinity, 
and  He  is  named  with  the  other  two  Divine 
Personages  in  the  bajitismal  formula  (Matt, 
xxxviii.,  19),  and  the  apostolic  or  other  bene- 
diction (2  Cor.  xiii.  14).  He  is  identical  with 
the  Comforter  (q.v.)  or  Paraclete  (q.v.)  (John 
xiv.  26).  Whether  he  "proceeds"  from  the 
Father  alone,  or  from  the  Father  and  Son,  is 
a  question  wliich  has  divided  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  [Greek  Church,  Pro- 
cession. ]  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  apostles 
and  others,  "were  all  tilled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance  "  (Acts  ii.  4). 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form,  holy-ghost) :  Angelica 
sylvestris, 

holy-grail,  s.     [Grail.] 

holy-grass,  s.    [H  i  erochloe.  ) 

holy-herb,  s. 

Bot.  '  Verbena  officinalis. 

Holy-land,  s.  A  name  applied  to  Pales- 
tine, because  there  Jesus  was  born,  lived,  and 
was  crucified,  and  there  Christianity  was  first 
preached.  The  Chinese  Buddhists"  call  India 
the  holy-land,  because  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  Sakya-Muni.     [Holy-places.] 

holy-league,  s. 

Hist. :  A  league,  founded  in  1576,  to  prevent 


Henry  of  Navarre,  who  at  the  time  was  ft 
Protestant,  from  ascending  the  French  throne. 
At  his  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  1593, 
the  league  was  dissolved  and  he  became  king 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  The  name  w;ui 
also  given  to  a  combination  formed  in  1508  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  with  Louis  XH.  of  France, 
Maximilian  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Spain,  and  some  Italian  princes,  against  Venice. 

*  holy-ofi&ce,  s.    The  Inquisition  (ij.  v.), 

*  Holy  of  Holies,  s. 

Judaism :  The  inner  or  most  sacred  apart- 
ment, first  of  the  Tabernaele,  then  of  the 
Temple,  into  which  none  was  i»f/mittid  to 
enter  but  the  high  priest,  and  he  only  once  a 
year,  and  then  "not  without  blood."  It  was 
separated  from  the  Holy  Place  or  Outer  Chjun- 
ber  by  a  veil.     [Sanctum,  Veil.] 

holy-one,  s.  Any  being  or  person  specially 
holy. 
T[  The  Holy  One,  Holy  One  of  Israel : 
Srrip. ;  Jehovah.    The  appellation  is  com- 
mon in  Isaiah  (q.v.). 

holy-orders,  s.  pi.    [Orders.] 

holy-places,  s.pl.  The  sites  in  Palestin* 
connected  with  the  ministry  and  death  oi 
Christ,  especially  those  traditionally  located 
withiu  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches  both  claim 
the  custody  of  these  sacred  spots,  the  Rus- 
sians supjirtrting  the  pretensions  of  tlie  former, 
the  French  those  of  the  latter.  A  dispute 
about  these  holy  places  led,  in  1853,  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  followed,  in  1854,  by  the 
Crimean  war. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  s. 

Hist.  :  The  name  given  to  that  German  en 
pire  which  began  under  Otho  I.,  a.d.  962. 

holy-rood,  s.  A  cross  or  crucifix ;  espe- 
cially one  jilaced  on  the  rood-beam  in  churchea 
over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.     [Rood.] 

Holy -rood  day :  A  festival  kept  on  Sept.  14^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  exaltation  of  tht 
Saviour's  Cross.     Also  called  holy  cross  day.^ 

holy-rope.  s. 

Bot.  :  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Holy  Saturday,  $.  In  the  Roman 
Church,  the  vigil  of  Easter.     [Holy-week.] 

*  holy-seat,  s.    The  Popedom. 

"  The  reserving    of  the    firat-lrults  of   all    vacant 

beiietices   iu  the  holy-teat," — Vlarendon:    Religion  S 
Policy,  cIl  v. 

holy-see,  s.    [See.j 
holy-sepulchre,  s. 

1.  The  seimlclire  in  which  the  body  of  Jesua 
was  laid  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection- 

2.  The  traditional  or  other  site  ofthatgrave. 

3.  The  Byzantine  Chunh  built  at  Jerusalem 
on  what  is  by  some  believed  to  be  the  site  of 
the  sepulchre. 

^  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  : 

Hist.  &  Her. :  An  order  founded  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  commanding  chief,  revived 
by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  in  1426,  and  reorgan* 
ised  in  1S47  and  1868. 

holy-Stone,  s.  A  kind  of  soft  sandstone 
used  with  sand  for  scrubbing  or  cleaning  the 
decks  of  vessels. 

^  Smj-th  (Sailor's  Word-Book)  suggests  that 
holy-stone  was  "so  called  from  being  origi- 
nally used  for  Sunday  cleaning,  or  obtained 
by  plundering  churchyards  of  their  tomb- 
stones, or  because  the  seamen  have  to  go  on 
their  knees  to  use  it." 

holy-stone,  v.t.  To  scour  or  scrub  with 
holy-stoiie. 

holy-synod,  s. 

Eccles.  i&  Ch.  Hist. :  A  council  established 
at  St.  Petersburg  to  act  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  he  being  the 
earthly  head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia. 
The  first  president  was  Stephen  Javorski,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.    (^Mosheiin.) 

holy-thistle,  s. 

Bot. :  Carduus  mariamis,  called  alsoSilbyum 

marianum,  &c. 

Holy  Thursday,  s.  In  the  English 
Church,  Ascension  Day  (q.v.);  in  the  Roman 
Cliurch  the  Thursday  in  Holy-week,  Maunily- 
Tlinrsday  (q.v.).  Its  title  to  sanctity  is  that  on 
that  day  what  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churchea 


boil,  b6^;  pout,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^ist.    ph  =  & 
.-dan,  -tian  ~  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ^c.  =  bel,  dfX, 
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consider  the  Sacrifice,  and  tlie  English  Church 
«nd  Dissenters  the  Bacrameut  ot  the  Eucha- 
rist, was  instituted. 

holy-water,  s. 

Ch.  HUit.,  Kittiul,  £<:.:  In  Numbers  (viii.  7) 
we  read  of  the  preparation  of  a  "water  of 
purifying,"  and  (six.  9)  of  a  "  water  of  separa- 
tion," w]iich  is  "a  purification  for  sin."  Tlic 
cu.stoni  passed  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
into  the  early  Christian  Church.  Water  is 
blessed,  or  made  "holy-water,"  by  any  cleric 
in  priest's  orders.  The  service  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  Riluale  Romanum,  or  in  English 
in  Rm-li's  Hierurgiu  (ch.  %in.).  In  the  Konian 
Church  it  is  usual  to  sprinl<le  the  alt:\r  and 
the  people  with  holy-water  inimedi.itely  before 
the  high-mass  on  Sundays,  "to  remmd  them 
that  tliey  ought  to  appear  before  God  with  a 
pure  heart,  to  awal<en  penitential  feelings, 
and  to  wash  them  from  venial  .sins."  (Goschler.) 
In  the  Greek  Church  tliis  observance  is 
confined  to  the  iirst  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Holy-water  is  also  employed  whenever  any- 
thing is  solemnly  blessed.  Stoups  of  it  are 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  churches ;  into 
them  the  people  dip  their  lingers,  signing 
themselves  with  the  cross  with  the  right  liand, 
touc;hing  first  the  forehead,  then  the  centre  of 
the  breast,  then  the  left  and  right  shoulders, 
saying,  "  In  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Catholics 
keep  it  in  their  houses,  and  use  it  on  retiring 
to  rest,  on  getting-up,  before  undertaking  a 
journey,  or  in  time  of  temptation.  [Lustra- 
tion.] 

•'  Cleftn  washed  in  holu-waler  from  the  count 
Of  thiuga  terr«stiial."  . 

£.  H.  Barrett:  Aurora  Leigh,  vtl. 

'Holy-waler  clerk:  The  person  by  whom  the 
toly-water  is  carried  ;  a  name  given  to  a  poor 
scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned. 

Holy-water  fount :  The  vessel  containing  the 
holy-water,  also  called  the  holy-water  stock, 
8toup,  stone,  or  vat. 

••  HeiesUnilA  the  holy-water  Btoup!" 

Lviig/fllow:  The  Uolden  lejend,  u. 

Holy-water  sprinkler : 

1.  A  brush  or  bundle  of  twigs,  &o.,  used  for 
sprinkling  the  holy-water  over  the  congrega- 
tion.   An  aspergiUum  (4. v.). 

*  2.  An  offensive  weapon  used  in  the  middle 
ages,  called  also  a  morning  star  (q.v.). 

holy-week,  s. 

Ch.  Hist..  Ritval,  ttc. :  The  week  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  Holy  Satuniay,  or  Easter-even,  in- 
clusive. In  the  English  Church,  each  day  has 
a  proper  epistle  and  gospel,  and  the  psalms  on 
Good  Friday  are  also  proper.  Of  late  the 
observance  of  holy-week  has  become  general ; 
In  many  churches  passion-music  (q.v.)  is 
chanted  and,  especially  among  the  Bitualists, 
the  services  on  Good  Friday  have  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  solemn  events  which  that  day 
commemorates.  In  the  Roman  Church  the 
whole  of  the  functions  are  peculiarly  solemn 
and  impressive;  those  of  Holy  Thursday 
are  marked  by  pomp  and  splendour.  On 
Palm  Sunday  the  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew  is  chanted,  and  palm-branclies  (or 
sprigs  of  willow  in  their  stead)  are  blessed 
and  distributed  to  the  people  (John  xii.  12-lS). 
Tenebrs  are  chanted  on  Wednesday,  Holy 
Thursday,  and  Good  Friday  ;  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day at  high-mass  two  Hosts  are  consecrated, 
the  oils  and  chrisms  are  blessed,  the  Host  for 
Friday's  mass  is  carried  proccssionally  to  the 
reposoir,  whilst  the  "  Pange  Lingua  "  is  sung, 
and,  in  cathedral  churches  and  religiou.s 
houses,  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  (John  xiii. 
4-17)  follows.  On  Good  Friday  the  altar  and 
sanctuary  are  stripped  of  their  ornaments, 
the  Passion  according  to  St.  John  is  chanted, 
the  crucifix  is  unveiled  and  kissed  by  the 
clergy,  kneeling,  whilst  the  Improperia  or 
Beproaches  are  sung,  the  consecrated  si>ecies 
is  brotiglit  from  the  rejiosoir,  and  the  celebrant 
says  the  Mass  of  the  Prwsanctified  (q.v.);  on 
Holy  Saturday  there  is  the  blessing  of  the  fire, 
the  paschal  candle,  and  the  baptismal  font 
holy-wells,  s.pl. 

Compar.  Relig. :  In  very  many  forms  of  faith 
water  playi  an  i:iipoitant  part,  and  is  invested 
with  miraculous  powers.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  have  the  cleansing  of  Naaman  in  the 
Jord.m  (-2  Kings  v.);   in  the  New,  the  man 

"blind  from  his  birth,"  who  "washed  and 
came  seeing"  (John  ix.),  ami  the  "troubling 
of  the  water"  (John  v.).  Horace  (Oil,  iii.  la) 
and  Ovid  (Fast.,  v.  .■)no)  speak  ot  sacrifices  to 
holy-wells,  and  Juvenal  (vi.    633)  mentions 


the  oracular  fountain  of  Jupiter  Anunon. 
When  Puganism  was  yielding  to  a  purer  fuith, 
hiws  were  )iasscd  forbi<Idiiig  the  old  adoration 
at  fountains  ;  but  Tylor  says  (Prim.  Cult.,  ii. 
lyS),  "  with  a  varnish  of  Christianity,  and 
Boin'etiines  the  substitution  of  a  saint's  name, 
water-worship  has  held  its  own  to  our  day." 
St.  Winifred's  Well,  at  Holywell,  Flintsliiro, 
has  still  many  votaries  ;  Ireland  and  Scotland 
can  show  their  holy- wells  in  scores  of  parishes, 
and  in  the  latter  country  some  bush  ailjacent, 
bedecked  with  rags,  testifies  U^  the  survival, 
in  a  mutilated  form,  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice. 
Bishop  Hall  (Invisible  Worltl,  bk.  ii.,  §  8) 
bears  witness  to  a  cure  wrought  ui)Oii  a  cripple 
by  the  waters  of  St.  Madern's  Well,  and  the 
virtues  of  the  "water  which  sprang  forth  under 
the  hands  of  Bemadett«  at  the  command  of 
tile  Virgin  Mary"  (I-asserre:  Notre  Dujiie  de 
iMurdes,  liv.  iii.,  §  vii.)  arc  boldly  asserted  by 
that  Parisian  journalist,  who  claims  to  be  one 
subject  among  many  of  its  miraculous  cIRcacy. 

'■  CornUh-folk  still  drop  Into  tlie  old  hortf-wclli  off.-r. 
Ingn  of  plna.  njdls.  and  rags,  expecting  from  tlieir 
wfttere  cure  for  dlseasee,  and  omens  from  their 
hubblea."— 7tf(oi-.-  Prhnitiee  Culture,  Ii.  195. 

holy-writ,  ».    The  Holy  Scriptures. 


'ho'-iy,  ".I.  [Holy,  rt.)  To  canonize.  (Mas- 
singer:  Virgin  Martyr,  ii.  2.) 

•  hol'-J^-day,  s.  &  a.    [Holiday.) 

horn' -age  (age  as  Ig),  s.  [O.  Fr. ;  Fr.  horn- 
vmqe,  from  Low  Lat.  ho^nMicum,  ht/mininm^ 
froin  Lat.  homo  (genit.  hominis')  =  a  man.] 

1.  The  service  \a\i  and  fealty  professed  to 
a  sovereign  or  superior  lord  ;  the  acknow- 
ledgment made  by  a  vassal  to  his  lord  on 
being  invested  with  a  fee;  fealty. 

•'  The  vaasal  or  tenant  upon  investiture  did  uauidly 
homaae  to  ills  lord  ;  openly  and  humbly  kneeling,  being 
uuelrt.  uncovered,  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  to- 
gether between  tlioae  of  the  lord,  who  a.'ite  before  him : 
and  there  professing,  that  "he  did  become  hia  man. 
from  that  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb  and  earthlv 
honour:'  and  then  he  received  a  kl5s  from  his  lord. 
Which  ceremony  was  denominated  bomaKlum.  or 
manhood,  by  the  feudists,  from  the  stated  form  of 
words. devenlo  vester  homo."— Blackitone :  Comment., 
bk.  ii..  ch.  4. 

2.  Obeisance;  respect  paid  oy  external 
action  ;  deference ;  respectful  regard ;  court. 

"  Paying  Iguominlona  homaf/e  to  all  who  possessed 
Influencelu  the  courts."— J/acaitia^ :  UM.  Eiig.,  ch.  IL 

3.  Reverential  attitude  towards  the  Divine 
Being  ;  reverence  ;  devuutness. 

"  For  sothly  he  ne  shuld  have  than  In  all  hIa  lif 
corage  to  alnne.  but  yeve  his  herte  and  body  to  the 
service  of  Jean  Cl-ist.  iUid  thereof  do  him  homage.  — 
Chaucer :  The  Pertouei  Tale. 

If  Homage  is  paid  or  done  to  superior  en- 
dowments ;  court  is  paid  to  the  contingent, 
not  the  real,  superiority  of  the  individual.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  did  homage  to  the  talent  of  Virgil, 
by  always  rising  when  he  entered  the  theatre  ; 
men  do  koiiuige  to  the  wisdom  of  another, 
when  they  do  not  venture  to  contradict  his 
assertions  or  call  bis  opinions  in  question. 

homage-aaeestral,  s.  Homage  which 
has  been  rendered  for  particuLar  lands  by  the 
s.iiiie  tenant  ami  his  ancestors  to  the  same 
lord  and  his  ancestors  from  time  immemorial. 

homage -jury,  s.  A  jury  in  a  court- 
baron,  consisting  fif  tenants  tiiat  do  homage, 
who  are  to  inquire  and  make  presentments  of 
the  death  of  tenants,  surrenders,  admittances, 
and  the  like,    (jnarton.) 

*  hom'-age  (age  as  ig),  v.t.  &  t.  [Homage,  s.] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  pay  homage  or  respect  to  by  eirtemal 
actions  ;  to  pay  reverence  to. 

2.  To  subject  in  token  of  reverence  and  fealty. 
"  To  her  great  Neptune  homaged  all  bis  streama." 

CoWey. 

To  pay  homage,  respect,  or 


s  bends,  and  Neptune  kneels. 

Beyurood :  Loves  JIUtreu, sig.  D. a 

[Eng. 


-HoweU, 


B.  Jntrans, 
reverence. 
"  To  whom  Jove  sometim 

Miu-s  Twma^crft" 

*  hom'-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a. 

homage:  -abfc  ]     Bound  to  pay  hoinag 
"Heof  Holland  being  Aoma^eafeie  to  none.' 
bk.  L.l;.  let.15. 

*  hom'-^-er  (ag  as  Ig),  s.  [Eng.  ht>mag<::); 
-er.]  One  wlio  pays,  or  is  bound  to  pay, 
homage  to  a  superior  lord  ;  one  who  holds  a 
fee  of  another  by  homage  ;  a  v.assal. 

"Thoae  which  have  been  homageriMii  tributaries 
unto  us  of  old  time."— P.  UoUand:  Liviut,  p.  97i. 

*  ho-ma'-gi-um,  .1.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Tuymo 
—  a  man.)    Hoiiia,ge  (q.v.) ;  fealty. 


hom-il-i-a-je-SB,  ».  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  nmua- 
lHum):  Lat.  fern.  pL  adj.  8u(r.  -ac«K.] 

Hot.:  Homaliads;  an  order  of  ci'igyiioiiit 
exogens  ;  alliance  Cactales.  It  consists  <  -i 
trees  or  shrubs  with  the  calyx  funnel-sbapcd, 
adherent,  with  from  live  to  fifteen  divisions  ; 
petals  the  same  number,  glands  present ; 
stamens  in  threes  or  sixes,  opposite  the  petals  ; 
styles,  three  to  five  ;  ovary,  one-celled,  with 
two,  three,  or  five  parietal  phicent^  ;  ovules, 
many,  pendulous ;  fruit,  capsuhir  or  berried. 
From  tropical  Africa  or  India  ;  known  genera, 
three  ;  species,  thirty  or  more. 

ho-m^'-i-^ds,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homali(um}: 
and  Eng  ,  &c.  jd.  sufT.  -ads.) 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Homaliaceie  (q.v.). 

ho-mal'-i-um,  s.  [Or.  omoAo^  (homaios)  =s 
even,  smooth,  equable,  consistent  ;  Lat. 
suflf.  'ium.  Named  because  the  stamens  ar« 
regularly  divided  into  fascicles  of  three.] 

Jiot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Homa- 
liaceai  (q.v.).  The  roots  of  some  American 
species  of  Homalium  are  astringent,  and  used 
as  a  remedy  in  blennorrhcea. 

hom-a-lo-no'-tus,  «-  [Gr.  o/ioAdc  (honwlosy 
=  even,  smooth,  and  vwtos  (Tiofos),  vCyrov 
(noton)  =  the  back.] 

Palaxmt. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites,  having  the 
tripartite  division  of  the  dorsal  crust  almost 
lost.     From  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

hom-a-lop'-si-dse,  s  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  homo- 
lij,s(i'i):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiB.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  colubrine  snakes,  group 
8u.specta.  The  nostrils  are  close  together 
and  provided  with  valves.  They  inliabit  the 
rivers  of  Southern  Asia. 

hom-a-lop'-sis,  s.     [Gr.  o^oAd;  (hoTnalos)  = 

even,' smooth,  and  oi^ds  (opsis)  =  appearance.) 

Zool.  :    The  typical    genus    of   the    family 

Honialopsid»  (q.v.).    Tiiere  are  small  phitea 

over  the  face  and  between  the  eyes. 

hom-a-lop'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  ifuiAds  (luma- 
tos)  =  eveu,siuootfi,  and7iitpo(pfera)=wings, 
pi.  of  irrepoi'  (pteron)  =  a  wing.) 

Entom.  :  A  suborder  of  Djptera;  the  same 
as  Pupipara(q.v.). 

hom-a-lo'-ta,  5.  [Gr.  d^uiAds  (homaXos)  = 
smooth.] 

Entom. :  A  large  genus  of  Staphylinidse. 
Sharp  enumerates  158  species  as  British. 

hom'-a-rus,  s.  [Gr.  ijiapi?  (homarls)  =  well 
adjusted  :  bt^ov  (homou)  =  together,  and  an 
obsolete  apio(aro)  =  to  join,  to  fit] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  founded  by  Milne  Edwards 
to  comprehend  the  lobsters.     [Lobstee.] 

*  hom'-bre  (bre  as  ber),  s.    (Ombre.) 

home,  *  hame,  *  bom,  *  hoom,  «.,  a.,  & 

adv.  [A.S.  hdin  =  a  home,  a  dwelling  ;  cogn. 
with  Dut  Iteim  ;  Icel.  heiynr  =  a  village,  heima 
=  home  ;  DaiL  heim  =  home  ;  Sw.  Item  ;  Ger. 
*eti>i;  Goth,  haims  =  a.  village;  Gr.  itolftij 
(kd7ne).1 

A-  As  substantive; 

1.  One's  own  house  or  abode  ;  the  house  or 
dwelling  in  which  one  habitually  lives ;  the 
residence,  dwelling,  or  abode  of  the  family  to 
which  one  belongs. 

"Pilgrima  who  journey  afar  from  their  hornet  uid 
their  country."        Ltmg/eliote:  Eeaugelina.  L  6. 

2.  One's  own  country ;  one's  fatherland ; 
one's  native  country. 

3.  The  place  of  constant  residence    the  seat 

"  Flandrift,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war." 

Prior :  Odeto  the  t^ucen,  32. 

4.  A  place  or  state  of  rest  or  comfort;  a 
future  state  ;  the  grave. 

"These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home." 

Shakeap.  :  Titus  Andronictu,  L  1. 

5.  A  benevolent  or  charitable  institntion 
or  establishment :  as,  a  h/mte  for  sailors,  an 
orphans'  Itome. 

6.  Sport :  The  winning  point,  the  finish,  the 
goal,  bye,  &c. 

B,  As  adjective:  ' 

1  Connected  with  or  pertaining  to  one's  home 
or  native  country ;  domestic,  internal ;  opposed 
to  foreign  ;  as,  home  afl'airs,  hoxM  comforts,  &c 

2.  Close,  pointed,  poignant,  to  the  point, 
direct. 


fete,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father:  we.  wet,  here,  carael.  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire^  sw, 
•r.  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whS,  son;  mtxto,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur.  riile,  ftiU;   try,  Syrian.    SB.  oe-e;  ey 


marine;   go.  p&b 
qn  =  tow. 


homeborn— homespun 
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C*  As  adverb: 

1.  To  one's  home;  to  one's  native  country 
or  place  of  abode  ;  homewards. 

"  We'll  be  a  day  before  our  huabauda  /vmie." 

Shakesp. :  Aterchant  of  Veuico,  iv.  3. 

2.  To  the  point;  to  the  desired  end  or  aim  ; 
to  tlie  luai'k  aimed  at ;  pointedly,  thoroughly, 
closely,  hard,  fully  :  as,  To  strike  home. 

"  I  cannot  speak  him  hnme." 

Shiikcsp. :  Coriolanut,  IL  2. 

3.  To  the  end ;  fully ;  to  the  full  extent :  as, 
To  drive  a  nail  home. 

1[  1,  At  home: 

(1)  Literally : 

(a)  In  or  about  one's  own  house  or  abode; 
near  Imnie  ;  not  at  a  distance. 

(b)  In  one's  own  country,  as  distinguished 
from  abroad. 

"There  waa  peace  abroad  and  at  home."—Macaiday: 
Eitt.  Rng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

(2)  Fig.  :  At  one's  ease :  as.  To  feel  oneself 
at  home. 

2.  At  }iome  in  or  with  anything:  Perfectly 
conversant,  familiar,  or  acquainted  with  a 
subject. 

3.  To  come  home  : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  return  to  one's  own 
home  or  native  country. 

(2)  Navt. :  Said  of  an  anchor  when  it  loosens 
from  the  ground,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind 
or  current. 

4.  To  come  home  to  a  person  :  To  reach  one's 
conscience  ;  to  touch  a  person  deeply. 

5.  To  -make  one's  self  at  home:  To  act  or 
conduct  one's  self  in  tlie  house  of  another  as 
unrestrainedly  as  in  one's  own  home. 

*  6.  To  bring  oiu's  self  home :  To  recover 
what  one  liad  previously  lost. 

lioxne-'base,  $. 

Baseball:  The  base  by  which  the  batsman 
stumls  and  to  which  he  must  return  alter 
pawsing  tlie  other  bases  in  scoring  a  run. 

*  home-blow,  s.  A  well-directed,  effec- 
tive, or  direct  blow  or  thrust. 

home-bound,  a.  Weatlier-bound  ;  kept 
fit  liome  by  extraneous  circumstances. 

"  Home-bound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast." 
Cowper  :  The  Salad. 

bome-brewed«  o.  &  s. 

A.  As  adj. :  Brewed  or  made  at  home,  as 
distinguislied  from  that  made  at  a  brewery. 
(Said  of  liquors.) 

B.  As  snbst.  :  Ale  or  beer  brewed  at  home, 
as  distinguished  from  that  made  in  a  brewery. 

home-circle,  s.  The  members  of  one 
household  or  family  ;  a  family  circle. 

Home-department,  s.  That  depart- 
ment of  tile  Eufj;lish  government  which  rogu- 
Iittes  the  internal  aftaira  of  the  country;  it 
Is  presided  over  by  the  Home  Secretary  (q.v.). 
(Home- OFFICE.] 

home-farm,  s.  A  farm  on  the  lands  ad- 
joining the  residence  of  a  landed  proprietor. 

home-grown,  a.  Gro^vn  or  produced  in 
ome's  own  ganlen  or  country  ;  not  foreign. 

Home-office,  s.    The  office  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Home-depaitmentare  transacted. 
Home  Rule,  s. 

Hist.  <&  Polit. :  The  government  of  a  country 
Iry  means  of  an  authority  wliich  has  its  seat 
within  the  countty  itself,  the  nienibers  of  the 
government  being  elected  by  and  from  its 
inhabitants.  As  generally  used,  the  expres- 
sion indicates  local  self-government,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  national  independence ;  a 
country  being  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Home  Rule  wlien  it  manages  tor  itself  con- 
cerns which  are  peculiarly  its  own,  while 
being  still  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
Imperial  Government.  The  term  is  used  spe- 
cifically  in  connection  with  Irish  politics.  For 
some  years  previously  to  ISSo  a  Home  Rulo 
party,  composed  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  re- 
presentatives, had  existed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  the  General  Election  in  that 
year,  fought  und^r  the  new  Reform  Acts,  it 
was  largely  reinforced,  ita  number  in  1887 
being  Sij,  or  about  live-sixths  nf  the  Irish  re- 
presentation. In  deference  to  this  expression 
of  Iiish  feeling,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  head  of 
an  Administration  which  had  been  formed 
with  special  view  to  this  question,  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  establishing  in  "Dublin  a 
Parliament,  with  an  Executive  Government, 
for  dealing  with  all  affairs  specially  Irish.  The 


measure  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Parnell  on  be- 
half of  the  Home  Hulers  as  a  reasonable  ful- 
hlment  of  Irish  denuTids,  but  it  excited  a 
great  deal  of  opposition,  not  only  from  the 
Conservatives,  but  also  from  an  important 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  de- 
feated by  a  large  majority,  together  with  a 
Bill  for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords.  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  (1836)  appealed  to  the  country, 
and  the  result  being  unfnvourable,  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  again  became  Prime 
MiniHter,  he  introduced  another  Hume  Rule 
Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commune,  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1894 
Mr.  Gladstone  resigned, 

Home-ruler,  s. 

Hist. :  One  of  an  Irish  political  party  which 
aims  at  obtaining   Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

[IIOME-RDLE.] 

home-run,  ». 

1.  Baseball:  A  run  made  without  stopping 
at  any  of  the  first  three  bases. 

2.  Sports:  The  run  or  return  to  the  starting 
poiut. 

Home  Secretary,  s.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  department. 

home-sick,  a.  Longing  for  home;  af- 
fected with  liome-sickness. 

home-wind,  s.  A  term  used  by  Long- 
fellow in  connection  with  the  Indian  heaven 
towards  the  West. 

"  To  the  regiona  of  the  home-tffivd." 

LongfrUow :  Sonff  of  Hiawatha,  XXlL 

home'-bom,  a.     [Eng.  home,  and  horn.] 

1.  Native,  domestic  ;  not  foreign. 

"  With  homeborn  lies  or  tales  from  foreign  lands." 
Pope  :  Temple  of  Famf,  465. 

2.  Natural,  native. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  home  or  family  ; 
domestic. 

"  Fireside  enjoyments,  homebnrn  happiness," 

Cowpfr  :  Task,  iv.  140. 

home'- bred,   "^  home  -  bread,    a.     [Eng. 
home,  and  bred.] 

1.  Domestic,  not  foreign. 

"  This  lowering  tempeat  of  your  hnmehred  hate.' 
Shakesp. :  Richard  II..  1.  8. 

2.  Natural,  native. 


3.  Not  polished  by  travel;  plain,  artless, 
uncultivated,  rud6. 

home'-bunt,    a.      [Eng.    home,    and    huiJt.] 

Built  in  one's  own  country. 

*  home'-driv-en,  a.    [Eng.  home,  and  driven.  ] 

1.  Driven  to  one's  home  or  country. 

2.  Driven,  forced,  or  pushed  in  to  the  full 
extent  :  as,  a  homcdriven  nail. 

*  home'-dwell-ing,  a.  [Eng.  home,  and 
dwelling.]  .  Dwelling  at  home  ;  not  given  to 
travelling ;  domesticated. 

*  home'- felt,  a.  [Eng.  heme,  and  fdt.'\  In- 
ward, private. 

"  Such  a  BAcred  and  homi-felt  delight," 

Milton:  Comus,  262 

*  home'-keep-ing,  n.    [Eng,  hom£,  and  keep- 

inq.]     Staying  at  home  ;  not  given  to  roaming. 
(.'^hiikpsp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  i,  1.) 

home' -less,  a.  [Eng.  home  ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  without  a  homo  ;  having  no  home. 

"  The  child  of  misery,  the  outcast  of  society  •  friend- 
leas,  homele^,  uubeloved. "—/Tnoi.-  Essays,  No.  145. 

home'-like,  a.  [Eng.  home;  -like.]  Resem- 
bling or  like  home ;  homely. 

*  home'-li-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  homely;  -hj.]  In 
a  hnniely  manner;  rudely,  inelegantly,  plainly, 
without  aflectation. 

home'-li-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homely ;-ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  homely ;  plainness  ; 
fieedom  from  affectation;  simplicity;  absence 
of  polish  or  refinement. 

*  home'-ling,  ».  A  o,     [Eng.  hom* ;  suff.  -ling.] 

A.  As  subst. :  A  native ;   one  born  in   the 
country. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Native. 

home'-ly,  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  home;  -ly ;  Ger. 

heinilich.] 
A.  -'Is  adjective : 
1.  Ijjving  at  home  with  one. 

"And   the  enernyes  of   .1  man   ben  the!   that  ben 

homeh  witli  him."—  Wi/cHfTf  :  Maltlw-w  x.  36. 


2.  Familiar  with  one,  whether  living  st 
home  with  him  <ir  not. 

"  With  Mil  tlitme'  muu  I  was  Tight  hcmely,  and  oon- 
iiiuiiad  with  them  luni{  Hrid  uft."— /'oxe:  Hook  ^ 
Marfyrt;  Ezat/i.  nf  W.  Thorpe. 

3.  Of  plain  features  ;  ]ilain,  not  beautiful, 
not  handsome.    (It  is  not  so  strong  as  ugly.) 

"  It  is  for  Jtomely  fCHtures  to  keep  iionie." 

Milton:  Comui,  748. 

4.  Plain,  as  intended  for  home  use ;  not  fine 
or  elegant. 

5.  Without  affectation ;  plain,  simple,  un- 
varnislu-d. 

"  That  homely  prudence  the  want  of  which  haa  often 
been  futil  to  men  o(  hilghter  genius  and  of  purer 
virlun.'—ilacauliiy :  Hut.  Kmj.,  ch   xili. 

*  B.  As  adv. :  Plainly,  simply,  rudely,  with- 
out alfectation. 

"  There  he  was  welcomed  of  th;it  honest  syre. 
And  of  hla  aged  beldame  homely  well," 

Hpmuer :  t\  (j.,  VL  ix.  17. 

home'-lyn*  s.  [Eng.  hovie;  second  element 
doubtful. J 

Ichthy. :  Kaia  miraletus,  the  home  sand  ray, 
or  spotted  ray,  a  British  fish, 

homelyn-ray,  s. 

Ichthy. :  The  same  as  Homelyn  (q.v.). 

bomo'-made,  a.  {Eng.  Itome,  and  mad«.) 
ilade  at  huine  or  in  one's  own  country ;  not 
manufactured  abroad. 

h6~me-6p'-a-thy,  s.    [Hom(eopathy.] 

If  For  this  word  and  others  derived  ther^ 
from,  see  under  Hom(i:opat!iv. 

ho'-mer  (I),  tcho'-mer,  s.  [Heb.  "I'^n 
(rhhomer)  =a  tide,  a  wave  of  the  sea  ;  cement, 
dirt,  lilth,  mire ;  a  mound,  a  hea^  ;  the  mea- 
sure mentioned  in  the  delinition.]' 

Metrol. :  A  Hebiew  dry  measure  containing 
ten  baths  or  ephahs(Ezek.  xlv.  14).  It  is  men- 
tioned also  in  Lev.  xxvii.  10  ;  Isa.  v.  10,  and 
Hos.  iii.  2.  Estimates  of  its  capacity  founded 
on  Josephus  make  it  8(3'(i9t}  gallons  ;  founded 
on  statements  by  the  Rabbins,  44*aSt;. 

H  The  homer  or  chomer  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  omer  or  ghomer  (Heb.  ID  J 
(ghomer)  =  (1)  a  slieaf  of  corn,  (2)  a  measure) 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  Exod.  xvi,  16, 
IS.  33,  36,  which  was  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah,  and  therefore  only  the  hundieuth  part 
of  the  homer. 

ho'-mer  (2),  s.    [Hoemother.] 

H6-mer  (3),  s.  [The  Greek  epic  poet.]  (Foi 
def.  see  etym,) 

Homer's  moly,  s. 

Bot. :  AlliJtm  Trurjicum. 
h5m'-er  (4),  s.     [Eug.  homie) ;  -«-,] 

1.  A  pigeon  trained  to  fly  home  from  distant 
places. 

2.  A  home-run.     {Baseball  Slang.) 

H6-mer'-ic,  *  H6-mer'-ic-al,  a.  [Lat. 
Hoviericus,  from  dr.  'OfxripiKo^  ' {Homcrikos), 
frriTn  "O/xTjpos  (Hovieros)  =  Homer.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Homer,  or  to  the  poems  that  iiear 
his  name;  resembling  the  poetry  or  verse  of 
Homer. 

Hd-mer-6l'-6-gy,  s.  [Eng.  Homer,  the  great 
Greek  poet,  and  Gi".  Adyos  (logos)  ~  a  discourse.] 
A  discourse  regarding  Homer  ;  a  study  of  the 
personality  and  d.ite  of  Homer,  and  the  origin 
and  character  of  liis  poems. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone,  In  tre-iting  of  Homer,  or,  to  use  hij 
own  word,  of  Bomerology."— Times.  March  3.  1876. 

home'-sick-ness,  s.     [Eng.  home,  and  wcfc- 

ncss.] 

Mental  Path. :  A  vehement  desire  to  return 
home,  which  sometimes  atluets  exiles,  espe- 
cially the  Swiss  and  other  natives  of  moun- 
tainous countries.  If  the  mental  disease  be 
trifled  ^\ith,  it  aOects  the  pliysical  health,  and 
sometimes  terminates  fatally.    [Nostalgia.) 

*  home-sock-en,  s.    [Hamesucken.] 

*  home- speak  -  ing,  a,  [Eng.  home,  and 
speaking.]  Direct,  plain,  forcible  ;  speaking 
to  the  point, 

home'-spun.  a.  &,  s.    [Eug,  Aom*,  and  spuiu] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Spun  or  wrought  at  home;  home- 
made ;  of  domestic  manufacture. 

'■  Instead  of  hometpun  coifs  were  seen 
Go»d  pinners."  Swifl :  Baucis  A  PhU«mtM. 

2.  Fig. :  Plain,  homely,  unaffected,  rude. 


t>6il.  bo}^;  poiit,  ]<^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  9hln.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
*«lan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion«  -slon  =  8hun:  -tlon,  -9ion  =  zhun.    -tioas,   -cloos,  -sious  =  8hus.     -hie,  -die,  Ate,  =bel,  d^ 
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B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  Lit. :  Cloth  spun  or  made  at  home. 

**  Maklug  .  .  .  the  modest  app&r«l  of  homespan." 
LongfeUov) :  JUilea  Seandtth,  UL 

*  2.  FUf.  :  A  coarse,  homely,  simple,  or  un- 
polished "persou. 

"  What  hempen  hofnesputu  have  we  swaggering  here?" 
Shaketp. :  A/idiummer  Night' a  Dream,  111.  1. 

Iiome'-Stall,    s.     [Eng.    hoine^    and   stall.]     A 
homestead  (4. v.). 

'■  [Thy]  homcatall  thatched  with  leiives," 

Coioper:  Tiuk.  1.  Ml. 

borne' -stead,  5.    [Eng.  home,  and  stead.} 

1.  A  native  seat  or  place. 

2.  A    person's    dwtllin^'-house,    with    the 
ground  and  buildings  inmiediately  adjoining. 

"The  smouldering  homegtend." 

T'-nnyson  .   Princess,  V.  122. 

liome'- ward,   home'-'wards,  adv.  &   a. 
[A.S.  hdmweard.] 

A.  -4s  adv.  :    la  the  direction    of  home ; 
towards  home  ;  towards  one's  native  country. 

B.  -4s  adj. :  Being  in  the  direction  of  or  to- 
wards liome ;  directed  or  turned  towards  home. 


bozneTVard-boiind,  a.  Bound  or  des- 
tined for  home  or  one's  native  country  ;  espe- 
cially applied  to  sliips  returning  home  fiom  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  persons  coming  home 
by  sea. 

bom -ich -line,  ».     [Gr.  d^txAij  (homichle)  = 
a  mist,  a  fog;  sutf.  •itie;  Ger.  kumichlin.] 
Mill. :  A  variety  of  Barnhardite  (q.v.). 

llom'-i-9id-al,  a.    [Eng.  homicUHe);  -al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homicide  ;  ftiurder- 
0U3,  deadly,  bloody. 

"  The  troop  forth  iBsuing  from  the  darlc  receaa. 
With  homicidal  mge,  the  king  oppress." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssey  Iv,  719. 

2.  Inclined  to  homicide :  as,  homicidal 
mania  (q.v.). 

homlcidal-manla,  ?. 

Path. :  A  species  of  moral  insanity  in  which 
there  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  take  tlie 
life  of  one  or  more  human  beings.  Called  also 
androph  on  oin  ania. 

lldm'-i-9lde,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  homicidium, 
from  homo  =  a  man,  and  c<Fdo  =  to  kill ;  Sp. 
homecida;  Ital.  omicida;  also  Lat.  homicidal 
a  murderer,  a  homicide.  Puttenham,  in  15S9, 
classed  this  word  among  those  then  quite  re- 
cently introduced  into  English.  Another 
writer,  a  little  earlier,  ranks  it  among  "ink- 
horn  terms,  smelling  too  much  of  the  Latin." 
(Trench:  English  Past  &  Present,  p.  37.)] 

I.  Ordiixary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  human  being. 

*  2.  Destruction. 

"  The  homicide  of  names  la  less  than  lives." 

Dryden.     (Torfd-f 

3.  One  who  kills  another  ;  a  raanslayer. 
"  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  swords. 

To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide." 

Sltakeip.  :  Richard  III.,  v.  2. 

n.  Law :  (See  extraot). 

"  Homicide  ia  of  three  kinds ;  Justifiable,  ettcus.-ible, 
and  felonious.  .  .  ,  l,  Justitiable  hom.icide  is  of  divers 
hinds :  (1)  Such  as  is  owing  to  some  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, without  auy  will,  intfiition.  or  desire,  .ind  with, 
out  auy  inadvertence  or  negligence  in  the  party  kill- 
ing, and  therefore  withuut  any  shadow  of  blame. 
(2)  ^ornicuiei committed  fortheaidvaTicenieut  of  public 
justice  are :  (a)  Wliere  an  officer,  In  the  execution  of 
n is  office,  kills  a  person  that  assaults  and  resists  him. 

SI  If  an  officer,  or  auy  private  i>er8on,  attempts  to 
ke  a  man  charged  with  felony,  and  is  resisted,  aiid. 
In  the  endeavour  to  take  him,  kills  him,  [cf  In  cjise 
of  a  riot  or  rebellious  assembly.  83  has  already  been 
explained,  {d)  Where  the  prisoners  in  a  gaol,  or  going 
to  a  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his 
defence  kills  auy  of  them,  it  is  justifiable  for  the  sakij 
of  preventing  an  escajie.  ...  (3)  Such  hom.icide  as  is 
committed  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and 
atrocious  crime  Is  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature.  .  .  . 
S.  Excusable  hoTJiicide  is  of  two  sorts;  either  per  in- 
fortunium, by  mis.^dveutu^e  or  se  drfendendo,  upon 
a  principle  of  self -preservation,  ffomieide  ptr  infor- 
tunium or  misadventure,  is  tvbere  a  man  doing  a 
lawful  act.  without  auy  Intention  of  hurt,  \mfurtu- 
nateiy  kills  another,  ...  a.  Felonious  homicide  is  an 
act  ot  a  very  dlflerent  nature  from  the  former,  being 
the  killing  of  a  huiunn  creature,  of  any  age  or  sex. 
without  justification  or  excuse.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  killing  one's  sell  or  another  man." — Black- 
itone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  14. 

•  hom'-I-form,  a.  [Lat.  homo  =  a,  man,  and 
/orvia  =  form,  shape.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
man  ;  in  human  shape. 

hSm  - 1  -  let'- ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o/jhAtjthcos 
(homiletikos),  from  ojuiAta  (hovUlia)  =  a  homily 
(q.v.).] 


A.  Asadjectiw: 

1.  Pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse;  con- 
versational, companionable,  familiar. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  homiletics ; 
hortatory. 

B.  As  subst. :  [HomileticsJ. 

homlletio-theology,  s.     Tlie  same  as 

HOMILETIOi  (q.V.J. 

hom-i-let'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  homiletic;  -al.} 
The  same  as  Homiletic  (q.v,). 

"  These  are  commuuly  called  homUetical  vertuea.* — 
Wilkitu:  On  Heal  Character,  pt.  li..  ch.  vilL 

hom-i-let'-ics,  s.  [Homiletic]  The  art  of 
preaching,  so  fur  as  this  is  an  art ;  sacred 
eloquence ;  the  method  of  addressing  an 
audience  on  the  highest  subjects  which,  with 
the  Divine  blessing,  is  most  likely  to  affect 
the  consciences,  the  hearts,  and  the  intellect 
of  the  hearers. 

*  bom-il-i-ar'-i-um,  a.  [Low  Lat. ,  from  Lat. 

homilia  =  a  homily.]    A  collection  of  homilies. 

%  Used  specially  of  a  book  of  homilies  issued 

Jn  the  eighth  century  by  or  under  the  auspices 

of  Charlemagne.    (Mosheim,  &c.) 

hom'-i-list,  "hom'-e-Ust,  s.  [Eng.  honiil(ij): 
-ist.)  The  writer  or  composer  of  homilies;  a 
preacher. 

"To  thifl  good  homelist  I  have  been  ever  stubborn  " 
— Beuum.  4  Flet. :  Scornful  Lady,  iv. 

hom'-i'ly,  3.     [Lat,  homilia,  from  Gr.  oju'^^a 
{homilia)  =  living  together,  instruction,  meet- 
ing, assembly,  a  homily,  a  sermon,] 
Ord.  Lang.,  Rhetoric,  &c.  : 

1.  At  first :  Homilia  (homily),  and  logos  (dis- 
course), were  used  interchangeably  ;  then  the 
former  term,  as  Photius  says,  was  limited  to 
a  familiar  conversation  between  the  preacher 
and  the  congregation,  who  questioned  each 
other. 

2.  In  vwdem  times:  The  term  has  often 
been  used  for  a  discourse  read  from  a  book, 
as  distinguished  frum  a  discourse  of  one's  own 
composition.  Two  Books  of  Homilies,  to  be 
read  in  churches  when  no  sermon  was  pre- 
pared, were  published  in  England  by  authority 
in  1547  and  1562.  The  tirst  is  attributed 
mainly  to  Cranmer  and  the  latter  to  Jewell. 

"  Bomilies  were  a  third  kind  of  readings  usual  in 
former  times;  a  most  commendable  institution,  as 
well  then  to  supply  the  casual,  as  now  the  necessary 
defect  of  sennoua.  —Hooker. 


3.  Now:  Often  used  for  a  simple  discourse 
of  the  preacher's  own  composition  on  some 
practical  subject. 

4.  Fig. :  A  tedious  exhortation  by  any  one, 
a  father  for  instance,  on  some  moral  point. 

"  As  I  h.ive  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  fioinilies."       Byrots  :  Cain,  IL  £ 

hom'-i-ne^,  s.  pi.    [Homo.] 

hom'-ing,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e) ;  -ing.]  Coming 
or  returning  home. ;  specifically  applied  to 
such  birds  as  the  carrier-pigeon,  which  have 
the  faculty  of  returning  home  from  great  dis- 
tances to  the  place  where  they  are  reared  or 
kept, 

liom -in'-i-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat,  homo,  genit 
homiii(is);  fem.  pi.  adj,  sutf.  -wte.]  [Homo.] 
Zool.,  d'c. :  A  family  sometimes  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  Homo  or  man.  Now  more 
generally  called  by  Prof.  Huxley  and  others 
Anthropidae  (q.v.), 

hom'-i-ny,  s.  [West  Indian  auh'ilminea  = 
parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and  coarsely 
ground,  used  as  food  wheu  mixed  with  water 
and  boiled  or  baked. 


*  hom-li-ness. 


[Homeliness,] 


*  hom-ly,  a.    [Homely.  1 

*  hom'-mdc,  s.    [Hummock.] 

*  hom'-mo-ns?',  s.    [Hominy.) 

ho'-mo  (pi.  hom'-i-ne^),  5.    [Lat.=  a  human 
being,  including  a  man,  woman,  or  child.] 

Anthropol.,  Zool.,  &c.  :  Linnseus's  name  for 
the  crowning  genus  of  the  class  Mammalia. 
He  makes  it  include  two  species,  Homo  sapiens, 
or  man,  and  H.  Troglodytes,  or  the  chimpanzee. 
Cuvier  limited  his  order  Bimana  to  man.  Prof. 
Huxley  also  excludes  the  chimpanzee  and 
other  apes  from  the  family  Anthropidge  of 
the  order  Primates,  and  relegates  them  to  the 
Simiada;.     [Anturopid.e.] 


ho-mo-,  hdm-O,  jrr^.  [Gr.  o^os  {homae)  ^ 
same.]  A  prefix  used  to  signify  sameness, 
similarity,  or  likeness  ;  the  opposite  to  hd- 
tero-  (q.v.). 

hdm-6-car^ -polls,  a.  [Prer.  homjo-,  and  Gr. 
wapTTos  ikarpua)  =  fruit.] 

Hot. :  Having  all  the  fruits  of  a  flower-head 
exactly  alike.    {Treas.  oj  Hot.) 

hom-O-fen'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  ftmno-,  and  Gr. 
KivTfiov  (kejitroii)  =  a  ceutre.J  Having  tha 
same  centre ;  concentric. 

hom-d-9er'-cal,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr. 
KepKOi  {Uerkos)  =  tail.] 

Ichthyology  &  PaUsontology  ; 

L  0/  a  tail :  Equally  lobed ;  having  equrf 
lobes. 

2.  0/ a  fish:  Having  an  equally-lobed  tail. 

bomocorcal-tall,  a. 

Ichthy.  £  Pal<Eont.  :  Tlie  name  given  by 
Agassiz  to  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  of  a  fish  when 
the  tail,  if  not  single,  is  equally  divided.  It 
is  first  known  in  the  Magnesiun  limestone, 
which  is  of  Middle  Permiaa  age,  becoming 
«iore  common  with  each  new  formation,  till 
now  nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  the  9,000 
'known  species  of  lish  have  homocercal  tails. 

hom-dch'-ro-mous,  o.      [Pref   homo-;  Gr. 
Xfi<^fj-a.  (chroma)  =  colour,  and  Eng.  sutf,  -ous.} 
Bot.  :  Having  all  the  flowers  on  a  capitulum 
of  the  sauie  colour. 

hom-dd'-rd-mous,   lio^m5d'-ro-inal,  a. 

(Gr.  ofi.6Spopo<;  (homodromos),  from  o/ids  {fiomos) 
:=  same,  and  fipo/xos  (drontos)  =  a  course,  a 
running.] 

1,  Bot. :  A  terra  used  when  the  generating 
spiral  of  a  flower  turns  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  the  central  stem.  Example,  tho 
Bird-cherry,  Prunus  Padua. 

*  2.  Mech. :  Applied  to  levers  of  the  second 
and  third  kinds,  in  which  the  power  and  weight 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum,  and  so 
move  in  the  same  direction.     [Lever.] 

ho-moe-d-,  pre/.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr. 
o^toios  (liOTnoios),  and  o/xoioi  {honwios)  =  liKe, 
resembling.]    Like,  resenibling. 

■  hd-moe-o-mer'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  ofioio/xepet* 
(lutmoiomereia),  from  o^oios  (Aomoios)  =  like, 
and  fjitpis  (meris)  =  a  share,  a  portion.]  Lik» 
iness  or  identity  of  parts ;  homogeneity  in 
elements. 

"  The  doctrine  of  homaomeria,  or  the  similarity  of 
the  parts  of  a  body  to  the  whole." — Encyc  Brit.  (ed. 
tfth),  iiL  3o. 

Ii6-ino0-o-mer  -i-ae,  s.  pi.    [Homceobieria.) 

(8ee  extract.) 

"  Anaxagoraa  of  dazomenas.  bom  about  B.a  WO.  re- 
duced  all  origin  and  decay  ti>  a  process  of  miugJing 
and  uumingling,  but  assumed  as  ultim.it«  elements  au 
unlimited  number  of  primitive  qualitatively  deter- 
minate substances,  called  by  blm  seedA  of  things,  by 
Aristotle  elements  couaistlug  of  homogeneous  ti^^rts, 
and  by  later  writers  (employing  a  term  formed  from 
Aristotelian  phraseology) . homaomeria," —  Ceberutea : 
Hist.  Philos..  J.  63. 

ho-moe-o-mer'-i-an  ifm,  s.  [Eng.,  <fec. 
homceomeria ;  n  connective,  and  sutf.  -iym.l 
The  Anaxagorean  system  of  philosophy.   [Ho- 

MOiOMERIii:.] 

"Atomism  is  homaomerianigm  stripped  of  phenth 
memii  quiilities," — Lewes  :  Hut.  Phtiosophy,  L  lui 

*  ho  -  moe  -  6  -  mer"-  ic,  *  ho-moo-o-mer'* 
iC'^  a.  [HoM(EOMEBiA.]  Pertaining  to  or 
having  sameness  of  parts  or  elements  ;  sup- 
porting or  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  homo* 
geneity  of  elements. 

ho-moe-om'-er-y,  s.  [Hom<eomeria.]  Th* 
same  as  Homceomerianism  (q.v.). 

'*  Next.  let  B  examine  with  a  curious  eye 
An.ixacoras's  philosophy. 
By  coiJious  Greece  termed  homeeomery." 

Creech:  Lucretitu,  L  S4$. 

*  hd-moB-om'-e-try,  s.    [Gr.  6/xoto?  Qwvioios) 

=  like,  and  fj-erpov  {nwtro)t)  =  a  measure,]  The 
same  as  Homceomeria  (q.v,). 

ho-moe-o-morpli'-i^in,  s.  [Homceomorph- 
ous.]    The  same  as  Isomorphism  (q.v.X 

ho  -  moe  -  6  -  morpli'- ous,   a.    [Gr.  6^016- 

fxop4ioq  {homaio iaorphos)=.  of  h\i.e  form  :  bfioiot 
(homoios)  =  like,  and  p-optpi^  (nwrphe)  =  form.] 
The  same  as  Isomorphous  (q.v.). 

t  h6'-inoe-6-p3-th,  s.  [FY.  homeopath^.]  Th« 
same  as  Homceopathist  (q.v.J. 


I&te,  fa,t,  fdxet  9.mid3t.  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     w.  ce  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw» 
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Iio-mo8-o-path'-ic.    ho-moe-o-p^th'-ic- 

al,  a.     IBiig.,  6ic.  Itvniceopatltiic) ;  -ic,  -iixiL] 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  bi^longiug  to  bomoeopathy  : 
as,  JiomceopcUhic  medicines. 

2.  Fig.  :  In  infinitesimally  small  doses  ;  on 
a  very  small  scale  :  as,  a  homosopathic  measure 
of  reform. 

ti5-moe-6-p3.tli'-ic-al-ly,c«^'.  [Eng. Jiomoeo- 
/■iiiliifiil ;  -!y.]  In  a  hoiua'opatliic  manner; 
according  to  the  rules  or  princti>les  of  liomoeo- 

I-atliy. 

ho  moe-dp'-a-thist,  s.  [Eng.  homceopathiy) : 
^st.]  One  who  practises  or  believes  in  liomce- 
oputhy  ;  a  homoeopath. 

ho-mce-op'-a-thy',  5.  [Gr.  ofxoto?  (komoios) 
=  lilte,  similar,  and  Trafijj  (pathe)=  sl  passive 
st;tte,  suftering,  or  nddo^i  (pathos)  =  suHeritig.] 
Med.:  The  system  of  medicine  which  aims 
at  curing  diseases  by  administering  medicines 
■which  produce  symjitoms  similar  to  those 
which  they  are  designed  to  remove.  The 
Latin  dictum  on  the  subject  is  "  Similia 
siniilibus  curantur."  Its  founder  was  Sanmel 
Hahnemann  (1755-1S43),  born  at  Meissen  in 
Ujiper  Saxony.  In  1790,  while  investigating 
the  operation  of  Peruvian  bark  in  intermittent 
fevers,  he  found  that  a  dose  of  the  bark  which 
he  took  produced  in  himself  phenomena  like 
those  of  the  fever  it  was  designed  to  combat. 
Pursuing  his  experiments,  he  believed  he  had 
discovered  a  general  law  tliat  like  was  cured 
by  like,  and  in  1810  published  his  Organon  of 
the  Healing  Art,  in  which  he  explained  his 
system,  calling  it  for  the  first  time  homoe- 
opathy. Thus  to  rub  the  affected  part  with 
snow  is  beneficial  in  frostbite,  so  are  heated 
spirits  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine  in  burns. 
He  appealed  also  to  the  effects  of  vaccination 
in  preventing  or  mitigating  small-pox.  This, 
however,  is  not  curing  like  by  like,  though 
there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the 
two  cases.  Hahnemann  and  his  followers 
have  attempted  experimentally  to  ascertain 
what  therapeutic  agent  to  prescribe  in  each 
case.  Exjierience  has  shown  them  that  the 
doses  should  be  exceedingly  minute.  The  great 
ninjority  of  medical  men  reject  the  system, 
thiiugb  it  has  many  advocates  here  and  abroad. 
Hi'niceopathy  is  opposed-  to  Heteropathy  or 
Allopathy  (q.v.). 

hdm-oe-6-?au'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [IPref.  hommo-, 
and  Gr.  o-avpos  (sauros),  trai'pa.  (saura)  =  a 
lizard.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  fossil  Saurians,  resem- 
bling lizards  ;  two  species  occur  in  the  Soleu- 
hofen  schist.     (Larousse.) 

hom-oe-O-So'-len,  s.  [Pref.  hoviceo-,  and 
Lat.  soUn,  Gr.  crwA^i/  {solen)  =  a  channel,  a 
gutter,  a  pipe.] 

PalcEont. :  A  genus  of  Polyzoa,  family  Tubu- 
liporidas.  Hmnaosolen  ravudosus  is  from  the 
Ujiper  Chalk  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex.    (Morris.) 

h6m-ce-o-z6'-ic»  h6m-5i-6-zd'-ic,  a. 

Il'rcf.  humane-,  and  Gr.  ^'ujoi'  (zdo)L)  =  a  living 
being,  an  animal.] 

Phys.  Geog.  £  Biol. ;  A  term  applied  to  zones 
or  belts  upon  the  earth's  surface  containing 
similar  forms  of  life.  They  are  not  identical 
Willi  zones  of  latitude,  but  depend  partly  on 
the  present  climate  of  tlie  regions,  partly  on  the 
former  geological  distribution  of  land  and  sea. 

%  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  constructed  a  map 
representing  the  homoeozoic  belts  of  marine 
life. 

bom-og'-a-mous,  a.     [Gr.  6fi6yafio<;  (homo- 
gavios)  =  married   together  :    pref.   homo-,  Gr. 
•ya/Aos  (gaTTws),  and  Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Botany  : 

1.  Having  all  the  flowers  of  a  capitulura 
hermaphiodite.     (Liiidley.) 

2.  Having  the  stamens  and  ]>istils  ripe  at 
the  same  time.  This  occurs  in  most  cases  in 
hermaphrodite  flowers.    [1.] 

hom  6g'-a-my,  hom-o-ga-mi-a, s.  [Ho- 

MOOAMOUS.] 

Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Sprengel  and  others 
to  a  cnmj.osite  plant  having  the  flowers  of  the 
cajiitule  all  hermaphrodite. 

2.  A  term  used  when  both  stamens  and  pistils 
In  an  hermaphrodite  flower  were  "formed 
exactly  at  tlie  same  period" — i.e.,  came  to 
maturity  together.     The  same  as  Svnacmy. 


hdm-6-gan-gli-a'-ta.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  homo-, 
and  Mod.  Lat.  gangliata  ;  Gr.  vayyAioi/  (gnng- 
glion)  =  a  tumour  under    the  skin.]     LG^J*" 

Zonl. :  A  name  given  by  Professor  Owen  to 
the  class  Articulata,  from  the  symmetrical 
disposition  of  its  nervous  centres.  The  body 
presents  a  con-espondingly  symmetrical  form. 
(Oweti :  Compar.  Anat.  Inverttbrata  (1848), 
pp.  13,  14.) 

hom-o-g^n'-gli-ate,  a.    [Homooanoliata.] 
Zonl. :  Having  a  ganglionic  nervous  system, 
in   wliich   tlic  ganglia  are   symmetrically   ar- 
ranged ;    of   or    belonging  to  the  homogau- 
gliata.    (Oxuen,  &c.) 

"We  find  ill  fact  at  tlie  l<)we8t  stei)  of  tbe  great 
homosmiffll'ite  aeries  of  the  Atihnat  Kitigdom,  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  vermiiormauuuaU."— Uifefi;  Inverte- 
brata.  p.  130. 

*  hom'-o-gene,  a.  [Fr.  homogkne,  from  Gr. 
ofjLoy^viqs  (hoiiiogenes)/]  The  same  as  Homo- 
geneous (q  v.). 

"  Kuow  you  the  sapor  pontick  ?  sapor  styptick  f 
Or.  what  in  homogene  or  lieteiMgeue  ?  " 

Ben  Jonson  :  Alchymitt,  ii.  6, 

"  hom-O-gen'-e-al,  a.  [Eng.'  hor>V)gai(e) ; 
-at,\     lIi'ni<)geneous. 

•■  Forth  steps  the  siTUce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Uf  /mmoi/fneul  and  discorilaiit  springs 
And  principles."  Ci/wper  :  Task,  ii.  190. 

hom-o-gen'-e-al-ness.  s.  [Eng.  homoge- 
neal ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
homogeneous ;  homogeneity. 

hom-o-ge-ne'-i-ty,  s.  (Eng.  homogene ;  -ity.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  homogeneous; 
sameness  or  uniformity  of  jiarts  or  elements. 

"  I  say,  that  it  cannot  but  be  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  Nature  luteuds  an  utt^r  fiomoye??eiry 
of  matter  before  she  fall  upon  herwork  of  efforma,tion; 
she  so  constantly  bringing  it  to  as  perfect  homogotcity 
as  we  can  possibly  discern  with  our  senses."— Jfore ; 
Antidote  against  Atheism,  App.  ch.  11,  9.  8. 

hdm-o-gen'-e-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  oij.oyei'iji;  (fttrnw- 
ge«t"s)  =  of  the  same  kind;  6^6s  (homos)  = 
same,  and  7eVos  (actios)  =  kind.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Consisting  or  composed  of 
the  same  or  similar  parts  or  elements  ;  of  the 
same  kind  or  nature;  uniform  in  structure  or 
elements. 


false,  that  a  heap  or  accu: 
be  of    hotnor/eneotii    things." 
Strafford  (an.  1640). 


-State  Trials:  Earl  of 


II.  TechniaiUy : 

1.  Nat.  Science  ;  Of  the  same  kind  ;  having 
a  uniform  nature.  lu-inciple,  or  composition  ; 
having  a  uniform  substance  or  structure. 
(Loudon,  Harvey,  die.) 

2.  Alg.  :  A  polynomial  is  said  to  be  homo- 
geneous when  each  term  contains  the  same 
ntmiber  of  literal  factors  ;  thus,  ax^  -^  bxy  +  c^ 
is  a  homogeneous  expression. 

homogeneous-liglit,  s. 

Optics:  Light  purer  than  an  ordinary  lu- 
minous body  can  furnish.  To  obtain  a  pure 
yellow,  common  salt  should  be  placed  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner.  To  produce  a 
]>ure  red,  ordinary  light  must  be  transmitted 
through  glass  coloured  with  suboxide  of 
copper.  For  a  pure  blue,  ordinary  light 
sliould  be  transmitted  through  a  glass  trough 
with  parallel  sides.  Called  also  monochro- 
matic light. 

1[  Hoviogeneous  vitrcoiis  rocks  : 

Petrol. :  Vitreous  rocks  which  are  apparently 
lnunogKneous.  The  microscope,  however, 
sliows  tliat  they  enclose  microliths.    (Rntley.) 

hdm-o-gen'-e-OUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  homo- 
geneous; -ness.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being 
homogeneous  ;  homogeneity. 

"  The  hnmogeneousness  of  the  population  drew  even 
the  foreiini  element  of  the  Churcli  into  harmony  witli 
the  estjiliiished  Institutions,"— tfardtnertfr  JluUinger : 
InCrod.  to  English  Hist.,  ch.  ii. 

hom-o-gen'-G-sis,  s.  [Pref.  Aottio-,  and  Eng. 
genesis  (q.v.).] 

Biol. :  The  ordinary  method  of  biogenesis, 
that  is,  of  the  production  of  living  matter  from 
that  which  is  itself  living  matter  of  the  same 
kind.  By  homogenesis  "  the livingparent  gives 
rise  to  oflspring  which  passes  through  the 
same  cycle  of  changes  as  itself ;  like  gives  rise 
to  like."  (Hnxley :  Pres.  Add.  Brit.  Assoc,  1S70, 
p.  Ixxvii.)    It  is  opposed  to  Xenogenesis  (q.v.). 

hom-o-gen-et'-ic,  n.  [Eng.,  &c.,  Iwdio- 
gen{esis);  -ctic]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  con- 
nected with  homogenesis  (q.v.). 


hom'  -o-gcn^,  «.  pi.     [Pref.    ft<mw-.    aad    Gr. 
yfui/i'tu}  (geniuto)  =  to  ]>ioducc.] 
Butany : 

1.  A  name  given  by  Lindley,  in  1839,  to 
Exogens. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Lindley  to  such  exogena 
as  have  only  one  zone  ol  wood,  however  old, 
instead  of  annual  zones.  Examples,  the  Ne- 
IJenthacea;,  &c. 

•  hom-Og'-en-y,    s.       [Gr.    djuoyeVeta  (hoTnO' 

geiieia),  from    (j/xoyei/^c  (hoTnogenes)  —  of  the 
same  kind.)    Joint  or  like  nature. 

"  Every  part  returneth  to  his  nature,  or  Homaaeny. 
—Bacon  :  Nat.  liist.,  {  aa3. 

^  The  word  has  been  revived  by  some  bio- 
logists to  signify  the  same  as  homology,  but 
embodying  in  the  etymology,  in  a  way  that 
homology  does  not,  the  idea  of  evolution. 

hom'-o-graph,  s.  [Gr.  6fj.6s  (Aomos)  =  same, 
and  ypd^tui  (graphs)  =  to  write,] 

1.  Mil. :  A  system  of  telegraphic  signals 
by  means  of  a  white  pocket-handkerchief. 

2.  Philol.:  A  word  which  has  exactly  the 
same  form  as  another,  but  is  of  a  ditferent 
orij^in  and  meaning:  as  fair,  the  noun  =  a 
market,  and  fair,  the  adjective  =  handsome, 
&c. 

hom-o-graph'-ic,  a.     [Eng.  hovwgraph;  -ic.) 

1.  Geovi. :  A  term  applied  to  two  figures  so 
related  that  to  any  point  in  one  only  one 
point  in  the  other  corresponds,  and  vica 
versa;  whilst  to  points  situated  in  a  line  in 
eitlier  correspond  eolliuear  points  in  the  other ; 
also  to  rows  of  points,  pencils  of  liglit,  &c. 

2.  Orthog. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  homographs 
or  homogruphy  ;  employing  tlie  same  character 
always  to  represent  the  same  sound. 

hom-og'-ra-phy,  s.    [Eng.  homograph ;  -y.] 
Orthog. :    The  representation    of  each  dis- 
tinct sound  by  a  distinctive  character,  whlci 
is  employed  for  that  sound  only. 

hom  -  Ol-  6-,    pref.       [Gr.    hfioio^    or   o/ioto? 

(/iOHioios)=  like,  resembling,  similar.]  [Hom<eo4 

hom-oi-op'-to  -  ton,    s.     [Gr.   o^oiotttwtoi 

(honioioptolos),    from   6^0109  (homoios)  =  Uke 
and   TTTuiTo?  (jitotos)  —  falling.] 

Rhet.:  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  th^ 
several  parts  of  a  sentence  end  with  the  samft 
case  or  a  term  of  like  sound. 

B6m-6i-ou'-si-an,  a.  &  s.    [Gr,  6;ioiov<r«>« 

(hoiitoiousios) :  from  pref.  huvioio-,  and  ova-ia 
(ousia)  =■  essence.]     [Homoousian.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Having  a  similar  nature.    [Homoousian.] 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Homoiousians  or 
their  tenets. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  A  term  applied  to  the 
Eusebians  and  to  the  Semiarians  generally, 
from  their  asserting  that  the  Son  of  God  is  of  a 
substance  similar  to,  but  not  the  same  as, 
the  Father. 

h6m-61-6-zd'-ic,  a.    [Homceozoic] 

hom'-o-la,  s.  [A  mythological  name  (Agassiz). 
'Ofj.o\unoq  (Homoloios)  =  a  name  of  Zeus  in 
Bceotia.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Homolidfe.  The  head  is  very  spiny,  with  an 
advanced  and  denticulated  projection  at  the 
middle  of  the  foreliead.  Type,  Homola  spini- 
frons,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

hdm-d'-li-ans,  s.  pi.  [Slod.  Lat.  Aomo^a); 
-ian.] 

Zool. :  The  family  Homolidae  (q.v.). 

hom-ol'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  homol(a); 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Zool. :  Homolians ;  a  family  of  decapod 
crustaceans;  sub-order  Anomoura ;  carapace 
spiny  and  rostrate  ;  inner  antennae  long  ;  three 
middle  pairs  of  claws  long  and  cyliudricai ; 
the  fifth  short,  not  used  in  locomotion. 

hom-ol'-o-gate,  r.(.  [Low  h&t.homologatum, 
sui>.  of  homologo,  from  Gr.  o^oAoye'w  (homo- 
lo^eo)  =  to  agree  :  ofLo^  (honws)  =  same,  and 
Afyw  (lego)  :=  to  say.]  To  approve,  to  agree 
to,  to  ratify,  to  establish. 

ho-mol-o-ga'-tion,  s.  [Eng,  homologatie) ; 
'ion.\ 


loSil,  l)6y ;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e:Hnst.     ph  =  C 
-Glau,    tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.     -cious.  -tious,  -sioas  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  i-c  =  bcl,  d^ 
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homological— homoptera 


*1.  Oid.  Lang.:  Tlie  act  of  homologating; 
ratiflcation,  aiipiovai. 

2.  Scots  Law:  A  technical  expression,  signi- 
fying an  act  by  which  a  person  appiovcs  of  a 
deed,  the  elTect  of  which  approbatory  act  is 
to  render  that'leed,  tlioiigli  in  itself  defective, 
binding  upon  the  person  by  whom  it  is  homo- 
logated. 

hom-o-log'-l-cal,  a.  (Eng.  homologiy) ;  -ical] 
Of  or  iicitaiumg  to  homology  ;  homulugomi. 

hdm-O-log'-iC-al-lj^,  adv.  [Kng.  hovinlO(ii- 
cal ;  -iy.]    In  a  Iiomologieal  niiinner  or  sen.v. 

■*  BomoloficaU}/  Mils  pliuie  In  nU  tlieso  rt-liited  8i)ecleB 
is  I— i,  "—/>.( /Ill ;  J/iiieraloy.  (5th  ed.J.  i>.  163. 

homo-lo-gou'-men-a,  s.pl.  IGr.  6^oAo- 
voiijuem  (liomo!i"ii'iimi'mt)  =  things  granted; 
ofioKoydio  {hovioknia))  ~  to  Speak  the  same 
language  ;  to  agree  with,] 

Scrip.  Canon:  The  term  used  byEusebius  of 
Nicomediii  regaidiiig  those  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  tlie  evidence  for  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  which  was  deemed  so  strong 
that  they  were  acceiited  at  once,  or  at  least 
without  icngtiiened  inquiry.  The  books  thus 
designated  were  the  four  gospels,  ttie  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  tliiiteen  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  (that  to  the  Hebrews  not  being  one). 
1  John,  and  1  Peter.  (Opposed  to  Anlilogou- 
mena.) 

llO-mol'-o-gOUS,  a.  (Gr.  ofidAoyo?  (homologos) 
^  saying  the  same,  agreeing:  6fji6<;  {kovios)  = 
same,  and  Adyos  (logos)  =  a  word,  a  discourse  ; 
Ae'yw  (lego)  =  to  say,  to  speak.]  Having  tlie 
same  position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure ; 
used  in — 

1.  Alg. :  Having  the  same  relative  propor- 
tions or  value,  as  the  two  antecedents  or  the 
two  consequents  of  a  i>roportion. 

2.  Biol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  parts  constructed 
Dpon  the  same  fundamental  plan. 

3.  Chem. :  A  term  applied  to  organic  com- 
pounds difTeriug  from  each  other  in  compo- 
sition by  CH2  or  any  multiide  tliereof,  as 
formic  acid,  HCO"OH,  and  acetic  acid 
CHs'COOH  are  homulugous.  Bodies  thus 
related  exiiibit  for  tlie  most  part  a  regular 
gradation  of  properties  both  physical  and 
chemical.  The  chemical  energy  of  bodies  thus 
related  continually  decrease  as  their  molecules 
become  heavier.  liodies  belonging  to  the 
same  lioniologous  series  exhibit  for  the  most 
part  regtdar  gradations  of  boiling  points  and 
atomic  voluuie.    {IVatts:  Diet.  Chem.) 

4.  Crystallog:  Essentially  the  same  as  in 
Geometry  (q.v.)- 

5.  Geom. :  Aj^plied  to  the  parts  of  similar 
magnitudes,  whicli  are  like  jdaced.  Between 
any  two  magnitudes  whatever,  wliich  are 
siniilar,  the  ratio  of  any  two  homologous  ele- 
ments of  the  same  name  is  always  constant. 

h6m-6-l6-gr£iph'-iC,  a.  [Gr.  bfi6<i  {homos)= 
same  ;  oA6s  {holos)=  whole,  and-ypd'^w  (grapho) 
=  to  write.]  Maintaining  or  preserving  true 
relations  or  proportions  of  parts  as  to  size, 
form,  &c. 

homolographic -projection,    s.      A 

metliod  of  laying  down  portions  oi  the  earth's 
surface  on  a  map  or  chart,  so  that  all  the 
portions  laid  down  shall  preserve  their  proper 
relative  size  and  form. 

li6m'-6-l6gTie,  s.    [Homologous.] 

Biol. :  The  same  organ  in  different  animals 

under  every  variety  of  form  and  function. 
^  Oft«n  used  in  the  plural  to  signify  parts 

presenting  homology  of  structure.    [Homol- 

OOY.] 

tom-Ol'-O-gy,  s.  [Gr.  ofioXoyia  (homologia) 
~  agreement,  conformity.]    [Homologous.] 

Biol. :  The  relation  between  parts,  results 
from  them  having  been  developed  out  of  the 
same  embryonic  strictures;  as  the  arm  of  a 
man,  the  foreleg  of  a  quadruped,  and  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  or  the  "wings"  of  a  pteropod  an<l 
the  tentacles  of  a  cuttle-flsh.  (Darwin  £ 
Huxley.) 

"  n<ymologtei ot  the  Bhell."— 5.  P.  Woodward:  JUoU 
Iusca.(:(r(l  ed.),  p.  39. 

T[  Serial  homoJogy : 

Biol.  :  The  likeness  between  parts  which 
appear  to  be  the  modified  develojiment  of 
structures  similarly  reiieatcd,  as  the  luinierus 
and  femur  in  vertebrata,  or  the  maxillae, 
maxillipeds,  and  ambidatory  limbs  of  Crus- 
tacea.    (Huxley.) 


hd-mom'-a-loiis,    ho-mom'-al-lous,   a. 

[Pref.  homo-  (q.v.),  ami  i.jr.  iAAy/xat  (hoUuiiiai) 
=  to  spring,  t^)  leaj),  to  bound.] 

Bot. :  liending  in  a  similar  direction,  as 
when  leaves  Inserted  all-round  a  stem  tend 
to  turn  iu  the  same  direction.    (Gray.) 

hom-o-morpli'-a,  s.  [Pref.  homo-  (q.v.), 
and  Gr.  iu-op^ij  (nwrpJie)  =  form,  shape.] 

Enlom.  :  A  term  occasionally  used  for  in- 
sects in  which  the  larva  is  like  the  imago, 
excei)t  that  it  has  no  wings.  Examples, 
Hemiptera,  Homoptera,  Orthoptera,  &,c. 

homo-morph'-igm,  s.  [Pref.  homo-;  Gr. 
tiofi<l>^  (morpiii)  =  Ibrm,  and  Kng.,  dsc.  sulT. 
'ism.] 

Biol. :  Resemblance  in  certain  external 
characters  occurring  in  classes,  orders,  genera, 
ic,  which  are  not  really  akin  to  each  other. 
A  bat  and  a  bird  are  not  akin,  yet  they  re- 
semble each  otlier  in  having  wings.  Borne 
hawk-moths  look  like  Hymenoptera;  certain 
prickly  euphorbias  and  cacti  are  so  much  alike 
before  flowering  that  the  chief  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing tliem  is  to  cut  them  across  and 
see  if  they  are  milky,  the  genera  Euidiorbia 
being  so  and  the  Cacti  not. 

hom-o-morph'-oiis,  s.  [Pref.  hojno-;  Gr. 
jLiop^ij  {morplii)  =  fonti,  and  Eng.  suff.-ows.] 

Biol. :  Having  the  same  form  or  appearance; 
exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  homomorphism 
(q.v.). 

hom'-o-morph-y,  s,    [Homomorpha.] 

Bot. :  A  term  used  when  the  florets  of  the 
disc  in  a  composite  flower  become  liguJate 
like  those  of  the  ray. 

hom-o-ne'-me-ea,  b.  pi.  [Pref.  horm-,  and 
Cir.  loi/xa  (?tt)?w)  =  that  which  is  spun,  yarn, 
a  thread  ;  yeui  (neo)  =  to  Si>in.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Fries  to  Algie  and 
Fungi  now  x-anked  under  Thallogens. 

*  hom'-o-ny,  s.   tHoMiNv.] 

hom  -  6  -  nym,  *  horn  -  o  -  njrme,  s.     [Fr. 

hoino/iyihc,  Jroni  Gr.  6fj.u)uvfj.o<;  (honidiiumos)  =: 
having  the  same  name  :  o^ds  (huvws)  =  same, 
and  owfj-a  (ojmma),  ^olic .  form  of  ovopM 
(oTKwna)  =  a  name.  ] 

Philol. :  A  word  having  the  same  sound  and 
perhaps  also  the  same  spelling  as  another,  but 
dirtei  ing  in  meaning  ;  a  word  which  represents 
more  than  one  object,  as  bear,  verb,  and  hear, 
substantive. 

"The  words  Io9  and  Ion.  which  furuiBbed  a  nnnie 
for  tlie  violet  hue,  for  a  spear,  rdiI  for  jioieon,  Itcini; 
really  hom'yns/nu.'—CoJc  :  Intrad.  to  MylhoU/gj/,  p.  lo4. 

hom-o-nym'-ic,  hom-o-nym'-ic-al,    a. 

[Eng.  homonyvi ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  p)ertaining 
to  homonyms  or  homonymy. 

li6-m6ii'-y-mous»  o.  [Gr.  6/jtwi^nos  (hoTno- 
nuvios).j     [Homonym.] 

Philol. :  Having  the  same  sound  and  even 
spelling,  but  differing  in  meaning  ;  applied  to 
two  or  more  things  ;  equivocal,  ambiguous. 

"Equivocal  words,  or  those  which  elgrtiify  several 
things,  are  called  Aomonymoiw  or  ambiguous,  "—M'tttt*.- 
Lo-jic. 

ho-mon'-y-mous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  h/rmony- 
mous ;  -ly.]  In  an  houionymous  manner  or 
sense;  equivocally;  ambiguously. 

ho-mon'-y-my,  s.  [Gr.  ojawn/ftio.  (homonu- 
viia)y  from  i)fj.ujwfio<i  (homoiiumos).]  [Ho- 
monym.] The  quality  or  state  of  beinjg  ho- 
monymous ;  a  sameness  of  name  with  a 
ditlerence  in  meaning;  ambiguity;  equivoca- 
tion. 

"They  attribute  the  hoTnonym y  of  the  same  uames 
to  the  powers  and  vertues  which  the  gods  do  give,  and 
whereof  tbey  be  the  authors."—/'.  Holland :  Plutarch, 
p.  24. 

t  hom-O-Sm'-er-OUS,  a.     [Pref.  homo-,  and 
Or.  ofjirjpos  (hoTHQros),  joined  together,  bound.] 
Bot      Joined  together,  compact. 
hoxnoomerous-lichens.  5.  pi. 

Bot. :  Lichens  with  an  nnstratified  thallus. 
Tliey  are  divided  into  Gelatinous  lichens  and 
Pictorial  lichens.     (Thovic.) 

hom-o-ou'-si-an,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  o/xoouo-to? 
(homoousios),  pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  00 tria  (o^isia) 
=  (1)  that  which  is  one's  own,  one's  substance, 
property ;  (2)  the  being,  essence,  or  true 
nature  of  a  thing.] 
A,  As  adj.  :  Con  substantial,  of  the  same 


substance  or  essence.  Used  specially,  if  nol 
even  exclusively,  of  the  second  Person  of  tho 
Trinity  whom  it  asserts  to  be  of  the  name 
substance  as  the  first.  That  tltis  is  the  Scii^ 
tural  view  was  authoritatively  decided  by  the 
Council  of  Nice  iu  A.D.  32&.  Opposed  to 
Homoiousian  (q.v.). 

B.  As  subst.  (PL):  The  party  constituting 
the  majority  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  held 
liomoousian  doctrine,  and  established  it  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  After  manifold  troubles 
and  vicissitudes  [Akianism],  it  became  the 
general  faith  of  Christendom,  and  is  still  held 
and  embodied  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the 
Greek,  Roman,  German,  Swiss,  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  other  churches.  The  Homoousiaua 
are  sometimes  called  from  their  leader  Athaiia- 
sians.    [Athanasian.] 

*  h6m-op'-sl.-th^,  s.  (Gr.  o/td?  (homos)  :a 
same,  and  nddo-i  (pathos)  =  auiianug.]  iiymr 
puthy  ;  similarity  of  feeling. 

hom-o-pef-a-loiis,  a.  [Pref  homo-;  Gr. 
TreToAof  (jieta'lon)  =  a  leaf,  (mod.  bot)  a  petal, 
and  sutf.  -oits.] 

Bot.  :  Having  petals  of  the  same  kind  :  used 
specially  of  composites  which  have  all  the 
flowers  in  the  cajiitule  modelled  alike— i.«., 
all  tubular,  or  all  ligulate. 

hdm'-o-phdne,  ■'.  [Fr.,  from  Gr.  ofi.6^  (homos} 
=  satne,  and  ^cur^  (phone)  =  sound.] 

1.  A  letter  or  character  expressing  a  like 
sound  to  another. 

2.  A  word  or  sound  agreeing  in  sound  with 
another,  but  liaving  a  ditfereut  meaning  and 
even  spelling  :  as,  lieir  and  air^  bare  and  bear, 
&c. 

hdm-dpll'-6-Iiou8,  a.     [Gr.  h^to^uivo^  (hnmo- 
phonos),  from  6fi6^  (Iwvws)  =  same,  and  ^wv^ 
(piioni')  =  sound.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Of  the  same  sound  or  pitch  ;  unisonous. 

2.  Expressing  the  same  letter  or  sound  with 
another. 

n.  Philol. :  Agreeing  in  sound,  but  differing 
in  sense. 

^  Homophonous  word^  or  syllables :  Words  or 
syllables  havingthesame  sound,  but  differently 
spelt ;  as,  air  and  heir, 

ho-mopll'-o-ny,  s.  [Gr.  o^(Mfi«fia  (homa- 
phoiiia);  Fr.  hcniwphouie.]    [Homophonous.) 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Sameness  of  sound  or  pitch. 

2.  Greek  Music  :  Unison  of  voices  or  iustr* 
meuts  of  the  same  character.- 

hom-o-pla^'-my,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Gr 
iT\a.<Tfjia  {j^lasma)  =  anything  fornied  or 
moulded,  an  image  ;  TrAotro-w  (plasso)  =  to 
form,  to  mould.) 

Biol. :  The  name  applied  by  Thiseltou  Dyer 
to  the  phenomenon  of  plants  t>elonging  to  one 
order,  which,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those 
ranked  under  another.  Thus  there  are  eu- 
phorbias which,  when  not  in  flower,  might  be 
mistaken  for  cacti,  though  their  structure  is 
really  widely  different.    [Homomorphism.] 

hom-o-plas'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng. 
plastic  (q.v.).]    [Homoplasmv.] 

Biol. :  Similarly  formed,  presenting  the 
phenomenon  of  homoplasmy  (q.v.). 

t  hom-op'-ter,  s.    [Homoptera.) 

EiUom. :  One  of  the  homoptera  (q.v.). 

hom-op'-ter-a,  s.  [Neut.  pL  of  Gr.  6;u.d»- 
Tcpo?  (homopteros)  =  of  the  same  iiluniage,  of 
like  feather,  kindred;  pref.  hoTno-  (q.v.),  and 
■jTTepa  (ptera),  pi.  of  irrepov  (pteroil)  =  a  wing.] 
Eiitoin. :  A  sub-order  of  Hemiptera,  havuig 
the  anterior  wings  membranous  throughout. 


WINGLESS  APHIS,  OR  PLANT-LOUSE  (MAGKIFIED). 

When  at  rest  they  fold  over  the  lower  ones. 
The  mouth  is  turned  backwards,  so  as  to  sprini 
from  the  back  of  the  head.    The  antenuE  are 


f&tfc,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  -we.  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pd^ 
«r,  wore,  w^If,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


homopteran— honewort 
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siniill,  Imviiig  but  few  joints  ;  ocelli  jireseiit; 
fcMialed  with  an  ovipositor  of  thieti-tootlii'il 
blades.  It  is  divided  into  thrpe  tribes,  tli« 
Coccina  (or  Scale  insects),  the  Fhytophthiria 
^Aptiidie  or  Plant  lice),  and  the  Cieadaria 
(Cicadas). 

liom-6p-ter-an,    s.      (Mod.   Lat.   or  Gr. 
homoptetia) ;  Eng.,  &o.  sull.  -an.] 
E^itom. :  One  of  the  homoptera. 

homop'-ter-oiis,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  or  Gr. 
}ii>m(iii('')-(a);  Eng.  sutf.  -ou$.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  homoptera; 
having  the  wings  formed  as  in  that  insect 
sub-order. 

hom-or'-ga-na,  s.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  pi.  of 
Gr.  6pyavov\org'aiioit)  =  an  instrument,  a  tool, 
an  organ.] 

Bot. :  One  of  two  great  primary  sub-king- 
doms or  classes  into  which  Prof.  Schultz,  on 
physiological  jiriuciples,  divides  tlie  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  consists  of  plants  having  rota- 
tion (q.v.),  as  opposed  to  cyclosis  (q.v.).  It 
contains  the  cellular  flowerh^ss  plants  and 
some  flowering  plants  of  low  organization. 

liom'-d-styled,  a.  [Pref.  homo-,  and  Eng. 
styled,  from  style  (Bot)  (q.v.)  ] 

Bot. :  Having  styles  all  of  the  same  length. 
Opposed  to  heterostyled  (q.v.). 

hom-o-tax'-e-ous, a.  [Eng.,&c.  homotax(is) ; 

Eng.  suff.  -rou5.] 
Gcol. :  (See  the  compound). 
homo taxeous- deposits,  s.  pi. 

Geol. :  Deposits  presenting  the  jihenomenon 
of  horaotaxis  (q.v,). 

tom-O-tax'-x-al,  ft.  [Eng.,  &c.  JiomotaxJ(s)  ; 
■al.]  Contemporaneous,  or  nearly  so  ;  specif., 
occurring  in  strata  occupying  tlie  same  geolo- 
gical position.  The  same  as  HoMoxAXEOua 
(q.v.). 

hom-o-tax'-i-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  h^motaxial ; 
•ly.  ]  Contemporaneously,  or  nearly  so  ;  specif. , 
with  reference  to  the  geological  occurrence  of 
los.sils  in  the  same  strata. 

"If,  however,  we  look  (it  them  fto^notaxiaily  from 
the  point  of  view  offered  by  European  Uoioceues,  they 
are  Meiocene."  —  Caifkins:  Early  Man  i7i  Britain, 
ch.  ii. 

fcdm-d-tax'-i§,  s.       [Pref.  /lomo-,  and  Gr. 
Taf  IS  {taxis)  =  au  arranging.] 
Geology : 

1.  Gen.  :  The  arrangement  of  strata  in 
different  localities,  apparently  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  geological  series,  with- 
out its  being  known  whether  or  uot  they  are 
contemporaneous. 

2.  P'pec. :  The  existence  of  the  same  fossils, 
or  many  of  them,  in  strata  widely  separated  in 
geographical  position,  or  at  least  not  occurring 
togetlu-r,  so  as  to  have  their  relative  age  tested 
by  proved  continuity,  or  by  visible  superposi- 
tion. Formerly  the  occurrence  of  such  beds, 
even  in  remotely  separated  regions,  say  Britain 
and  India,  was  held  to  prove  the  absolute 
contemporaneity  of  the  periods  at  which  the 
res]tective  strata  were  deposited  ;  now  it  is  held 
that  the  presumption  is  against  their  being 
quite  contemporaneous ;  for  if  the  organisms 
came  into  being  in  one  of  the  two  regions, 
they  would  naturally  take  some  time  to  spread 
to  the  other.  Professor  Huxley,  objecting  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "contemimraneity  "  in 
such  cases,  proposed  to  substitute  for  it 
"homotaxis.' 

"The  use  of  the  w«rd  homotaxis.  instead  of  's.vn- 
chroiiisui,"  has  not,  3o  far  aa  I  know,  found  much 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  geologists.  I  hope,  tlierefore,  that 
It  U  »  love  for  ecientinc  wiution.  and  not  mere  personal 
atfeotloit  for  a  bantling  of  my  own,  that  leiida  me  to 
thhik  that  the  change  of  phrase  is  of  importance."— 
Prof.  HuxJry  :  Pr'-sid,  Address  to  Geol.  Sjcieti/.  {Quar. 
Jour.,  xxvi.,  p.  xliii.) 

hdm-d-thal'-a-moiis,  s,  [Pref.  hovio-,  and 
Gr.  ^aAajLios  (thalanws)  =  an  inner  chamber.] 

Hot. :  Resembling  the  thallus.  (Used  of 
lichens.) 

liom-ot'-o-nous,  a.  [Lat.  \o'mato7n(s,  from 
Gr.  oju-oTOfos  (ho7notonos)  =  of  tlie  same  tone 
or  sound  ;  ofias  (homos)  =  the  same,  and  rdcos 
(toiws)  —  a  tone  ;  Fr.  homotone.]  Of  the  same 
tenor  or  tone ;  equable ;  applied  to  such 
diseases  as  keep  il  constant  tenor  of  rise,  state, 
and  declension. 

tom-ot'-o-ny-,  s.  [Homotonods]  The  act 
or  stiite  of  keejiing  to  the  same  tone ;  raonutony. 


horn  6t'-r6-pous,  ho-mot'-ro-pal,  n.  [Gr. 

o/xorpOTTo?  (homot ropO!>)  —  of  the  same  habits  in 
life  ;  pref.  homo-,  and  Gr.  Tpon-d?  (tropos)  =  a 
turn,  direction  ;  way,  manner,  fashion.] 

Bot. :  Having  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  to  which  it  belongs,  but  uot  itself  being 
straight.     (Lindley.) 

hom'-o-typ-al,  a.  [Eng.  homAityp(e):  -al.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  homotype  ;  related  as 
homo  types. 

hom'-d-type,  5.      [Pref  ft-omo-,  and  Eng.  type 

(q  v.).J 

Biol. :  One  of  the  corresponding  parts  in 
serial  homology. 

hdm'-o-typ-y,  s.    [Homotvpb.] 

Biol. :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  what  is 
now  more  generally  Ciilled  serial  homology. 

[UOMOLOOY.] 

*  hom-ou'-si-an,  a.    [IIomoousian.  ] 

hom-un'-ci-on-ite,  s.  [Lat.  homuncio  (genit. 
homiincio)iis)  =  a  little  man,  a  manuikin ; 
dimin.  oi homo.] 

Ecdesiol.  (&  Ch.  Hist. :  One  of  the  followers 
of  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirnuum,  who.  in  a.d. 
343,  maintained  that  only  the  Father  was  a 
divine  personality,  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
His  understanding,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  one  of 
His  attributes.  Jesus  he  believed  to  have  been 
a  mere  man,  born  by  natural  generation,  and 
adopted,  on  account  of  his  pre-eminent  virtue 
and  piety,  by  God  as  a  son.  After  being 
censured  by  the  councils  of  Antioch,  Milan, 
and  two  councils  at  Sirmium,  the  last  under 
Arian  management,  he  was  finally  deposed 
from  his  office,  dying  in  a.d.  372. 

*  hom-un'-cule,  s.  [Homunculos.]  AnAngli- 

L-ised  form  of  liomunculus  (q.v.).     (C.  Reade  : 

Cloister  £  Hearth,  ch.  vii.) 

*  hom-uh'-cu-lus,  s.      [Lat.,  dimin.  of  homo 

=  a.  man.]     A  little  mau  ;  a  dwarf;  a  man- 

nikin. 

"hoin'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hom(e) ;  -y.]  Homelike. 
(Davies.) 

Hon.,  (I.  [An  abbreviation  of  Honourable 
(q-v.).] 

h6hc-ken'-3?-a,  hon-ken'-y-a,  s.  [Named 
after  Gerh.  Aug.  llouckeny,  a  'German  bot- 
anist.] 

Botany : 

1.  Sea-purslane  ;  a  genus  of  Caryophyllaceae, 
tribe  Alsineie.  Honckenyapeploides,  the  ovate- 
leaved  Sea-purslane,  a  plant  growing  in  Britain 
on  sandy  shores,  is  now  called  ylre?iaria(^»i- 
modenia)  pepdoides, 

2.  A  genus  of  West  African  TiliaceaB,  now 
generally  called  Clappertonia. 

*  honde,  s.    [Hand.] 

*  honde-brede,  s.    A  handbreadth. 

lion-du'-ras,  s.  [See  def.]  A  kind  of  mahog- 
any brought  from  Honduras,  a  republican 
state  of  Central  America. 

hone  (I),  ^hoone,  s.  [A.S.  hd)i;  cogn.  with 
Icel.  hein  ;  Sw.  hen  =  a  hone  ;  Sansc.  t:dna  = 
a  grindstone  ;  Dan.  heeii.]  A  flat  slab,  usually 
of  some  description  of  slaty  stone,  used  fi>r 
giving  a  keen  edge  to  a  cutting-tool  after 
sharpening  on  the  grindstone.  Various  kinds, 
diffei'ing  greatly  in  texture  and  hardness,  are 
employed.  Norway  ragstone,  water-of-Ayr, 
blue-stone,  German-hone,  and  many  other 
varieties,  have  a  more  or  less  extended  reputa- 
tion for  their  adaptation  to  special  require- 
ments, being  used  either  dry  or  moistened 
with  water  or  with  oil.  The  Turkey  oil-stone, 
which  comes  from  Asia  Minor,  is  generally 
known,  and  is  employed  for  imparting  an  edge 
to  chisels,  jilane-bits,  and  all  the  finer  varieties 
of  cutting-tools.  It  is  usually  cemented  into  a 
slab  of  wood  and  provided  with  a  wooden 
cover. 

"  A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  noIe  of  a  boot, 
To  pare  away  graaa,  and  to  raise  up  the  root," 

Tusser:  Busoandry ;  March. 

hone  (2),  s.  [Of.  Icel.  himn  =  a  knob.]  A  kind 
of  swelling  in  the  cheek. 

*  hone  (3),  s.     [Etym.  doubtful.]    Delay. 

■■  Withouten  hone."    Lcycmis  of  the  Holy  Rood,  109. 

hone  (1),  v.t.  [Hone  (1).  s.)  To  sharpen  on  a 
hone  :  as,  To  hone  a  razor. 


*  hone   (2),    v.l.     {Ft.   hngnrr   =s   to  grow],  to 

murmur  ;  Norm.  Fr.  honer  =  to  hum.]  To 
pino ;  to  long  for  a  thing;  to  give  vent  to 
longings. 

"  Lamenting,  honing,  [In  some  ed.  moanlnp.lw'UhlQg 
hlmHelfe  any  thing  for  lii-r  xake.  to  have  opifortuitkty 
to  see  her."— iSurlOH :  A natomy  of  ililatuhi'ly,  p.  Vlb. 

*  hone  (3),  v.l.     [Hone  (3),  s.]    To  delay. 

hon'-est  (h  silent),  a.  [O.  Fr.  lioneste,  honngste 
(Kr.  fwmicte),  from  Lat.  honestjcs  —  honourable, 
from  honos  =  honour ;  8p.  &  Port,  honesto ; 
Ital.  onesto.] 

\.  Upright;  true;  sincere;  honourable j 
acting  at  all  times  according  to  the  principle* 
of  justice  and  uprightness ;  full  of  integrity 
and  probity  ;  trustworthy. 

"  WilllAm  was  too  wise  not  to  know  the  value  of  an 
honest  mau  lu  a  diBhoneat  age."— J/itciiu^iv.'  Uiit.  <if 
Enff.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  Characterized  by  honesty,  uprightness, 
and  justice  ;  honourable  ;  just ;  proceeding 
from  honourable,  upright,  or  just  motives. 

*  3.  Decent,  fair,  proper,  becoming. 

"  Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching."— i'ftaA«f/^. ;  Merry  \yiviit  of  If  tmijur,  Iv.  2. 

4.  Chaste  ;  virtuous. 

"  She  ia  pretty,  and  honest,  and  gentle."— SAa&tflp. . 
Merrif  Wives  of  Windsor,  i.  4. 

5.  Open,  frank,  good-looking ;  as,  an  ftonerf 
countenauce. 

*  6.  Fair,  high,  unirapeached,  unstained. 

"  Look  ye  out  among  you  sevea  men  of  Aonetl 
report"— .4 ct>  vi.  3. 

7.  It  is  now  principally  useo  in  the  meaning 
of  trustworthy  in  dealings,  business,  or  con- 
duct, as  opposed  to  fraudulent  or  cheating, 

TI  For  the  difference  between  honest  and  fair, 
see  Fair. 

honest  -  hearted,  a.  Upright,  true, 
sincere,  trustwoithy.    (Sfuikcsp.:  L^r,  i.  4.) 

*  hon'-est  (h  silent),  v.t.  [Lat.  honesto,  from 
honcstiis  =  honourable.]  To  honour,  to  ad- 
vise, to  ornament,  to  grace. 

■'  Sir  Amoi-ous  1  you  have  honetted  my  lodging  with 
your  yreaeuce." — lienJonson:  Silent  Woman,  i  i. 

*  hon'-est-ate  (ft  silent),  v.t.  [Lat.  honestatns^ 
pa,  par.  oihone^to,  from  Ao?i«s(ws=  honourable.) 
To  honour. 

*  hon-es-ta'-tion  Qi  silent),  s.    [Hosestatr.] 

Tlie  act  of  honouring  ;  hououi- ;  grace ;  adorn- 
ment. 

"  By  which  virtuous  quatlttea  and  honestatioru  they 
have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  their  apjilica- 
tlona  to  move  the  mmdes  of  vaea."—Moutitagu :  Da. 
voute  t'ssayes,  pt.  i.,  treat,  x.,  g  6. 

*  hon-es-te-tee,  *  hon-es-tee,  s.     [O.  Fr. 

hunestet.]     Honour,  virtue,  deceney. 
"  Wedded  with  fortunat  honcstrtcc." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  8,298. 

hon'-est-lj?"  (/tsilent),  adv.   [Eng.  honest;  -lyJl 

1.  In  an  honourable,  upright,  or  just  man- 
ner;  honourably;  uprightly;  faithfully. 

"  Scarcely  one  honestlu  furnishes  the  promised  con- 
tingent."—-l/acaM  (03/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  Fairly,  frankly,  openly :  as,  To  speak 
one's  mind"  honestly. 

*  3.  By  honest  means  or  dealings. 

"To  heap  up  enormous  riches,  honestly  if  he  can."—* 
Knox  :    Winter  Evenings,  even.  T6. 

*  4.  Chastely;  modestly;  with  chastity. 

hdn'-est-3?  (h  silent).  *  hon-est-e,  *  hon- 
est-ee,  *hon-est-ie,  s.     [o.  Fr.  honestet, 

from  Lat.  honestatem,  accus.  of  hontstas  = 
houourableness ;  Fr.  hnniietet^ ;  Sp.  hone^ 
tidud.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  honest; 
honour;  honourable  character  or  conduct; 
uprightness  ;  integrity  ;  probity  ;  justice ; 
sincerity ;  good  faith. 

"  I'll  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honet'y.' 

Sh,i>c€sp. :  Comedif  of  Errort,  w. 

*  2.  Decency  ;  what  is  becoming  ;  love  of 
what  is  noble  and  becoming. 

"  It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  aecu."        Shaketp. :  Othetto,  Iv.  1- 

3.  Fairness  in  dealings  or  conduct. 

*  4.  Chastity,  modesty. 

"To  lay  an  araiablesiege  to  the  honesty  ol  tliisFord't 
•*ltv."—Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  li,  2 

H.  Bot.  :  The  cruciferous  genus  Lunaria,  and 
spec,  L.  biennis. 

hdne'-wdrt»  s.     [Eng.  hone,  and  wort.] 

Botany : 

1.  Tlie  umbelliferous   genus    Trinia  (q.T.) 


b^l,  hoy;  po^t.  jiS\<rl;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  qhln,  henph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.     -ing. 
-olan.  -tlan  =  sham,     -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  deL 
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honey— honghel 


Trinia  vulgaris  is  found  wild,  though  rarely, 
to  the  south  of  England. 
2.  Sison  Amomum,  and  the  genus  Sison  itself. 

hon'  ey.  "  hon-y/ hlin-1,  a.ka.  [A.S.  hunig; 
Iccl.  htnuing ;  fciw.  k&nmg ;  Dan.  honning ; 
Dut.  &  N.  H.  Ger.  honig ;  H.  Ger.  koiiec; 
0.  H.  Ger.  /ionic,  honac^  hoiiag,  ho-naiig.} 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Laiujuage : 

1.  Li^  :  In  the  same  sense  as  II- 

2,  Figuratively : 

(1)  0/ things:  Sweetness,  as  of  speech. 

»-  ••  The  hOTUi/  of  bis  language." 

Shakap.  ,   Wffnrj/  K///..  IIL  2. 

(2)  Of  persons:  A  name  of  endearment,  ap- 
plied specially  to  a  female. 

"fHe|  then  Intreiits  hladear  ftonw.  (or  Chrldfasftke, 
to  perjure  herself."— i/acauiutf.-  EM.  £nff..  ch.  xviIl 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bof.  dt  Zool. :  A  product  primarily  of  a 
vegetable  character,  in  many  plants  existing 
at  tlie  base  of  the  corolla,  sometimes  in  a  morr 
or  less  elongated  tube,  closed  at  the  lower 
end.  called  by  Linneeus,  on  account  of  its 
contents,  a  nectary.  Neuter  bees  collect  it 
to  store  against  winter,  and,  swallowing  it 
by  means  of  their  proboscis,  transfer  it  to  a 
distended  portion  of  the  cesophagus,  called 
the  honey-bag.  Tliere  certain  chemical  changes 
take  jilace  upon  it,  so  that  when  placed,  as  it 
nltimately  is,  in  tlie  honeycomb,  it  is  not,  as 
at  first,  exclusively  a  vegetable  product.  When 
elaborated  by  young  bees  it  is  whiter  than  in 
other  cases,  and  is  called  virgin  honey.  When 
obtained  by  the  bees  from  some  plants,  it 
is  poisonous.  That  which  killed  some  of 
Xennphon's  soldiers  was  taken  from  a  heatli, 
Azalea  povtica.  It  is  sometimes  called  Euxine 
honey.  Narbonne  honey  owes  its  fine  flavour 
to  the  Rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis). 

2.  Comm. :  Used  as  an  article  of  food,  but 
is  apt  to  cloy  on  the  appetite,  and  be  too 
laxative  to  the  bowels. 

3.  Phar. :  Used  chiefly  like  sugar  as  a 
vehicle  for  nauseous  medicines,  and  aa  a 
remedy  for  coughs  and  colds. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Of  or  belonging  to  honey,  [A.] 
(See  the  compounds.) 

2.  Fig. :  Sweet,  (^hakesp.  :Ric?iard  III.,  iv,  1. 
honey-badger,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  of  Mellivora,  a 
genus  of  Mt-didffi  (Badgers),  which  feed  on 
boney.     [Ratel.] 

honey-bag,  s.  The  little  bag  within  the 
body  of  a  bee,  in  which  the  insect  stores  the 
honey. 

honey-bear,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  English  name  of  Prochilus  or 
Melursus,  a  genus  of  Ursidae,  found  in  India. 

honey-bee,  s.  A  bee  that  produces 
honey;  spec,  Apis  mellijica.    [Bee.] 

honey-berry,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melicocca,  one  of  the  Sapindacea-. 
The  wing- h-aved honey-berry,  Melicoccabijuga, 
grows  in  Jamaica. 

honey-buzzard,  s. 

Omitk. :  Pernis  apivora,  a  raptorial  bird, 
flimily  Falconid*,  sub -family  Buteoninae, 
The  male  is  about  two  feet  long ;  top  of  the 
head  ashy  blue,  upper  parts  ashy  brown, 
bluish  ;  the  throat  white  ;  the  under  parts 
white,  with  brown  spots;  iris  and  feet  yel- 
low. It  is  found  in  Europe,  feeding  on  bees, 
wasps,  tield-mice,  moles,  small  reptiles,  &c. 

honey-dew,  s. 

1.  A  sweet  Juice  generally  believed  to  be 
exuded  by  plant-lice  (Aphides),  though  some 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  direct  emanation 
from  the  plant  itself.     [Aphis.] 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  mo- 
lasses and  pressed  into  cakes. 

honey-eaters,  s.  pi. 

Ornilh. :  The  family  Meliphagidse  (qv.).  The 
honey  tliey  eat  is  obtained  from  the  flowers. 

honey-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melianthus,  a  genus  of  Rutaceae. 

honey-garlic,  s. 

Bot. :  Noto,K;cordura. 

*  honey-gnat,  s.  "An  insect."  {Ain^- 
wiyrth.)    It  has  not  been  identified. 


boney-gulde,  «. 

Ornithology : 

1.  Siiig.:  The  genus  Indicator,  family  Cucu- 
lid».  Two  species,  Indicator  major  and  /. 
minor,  are  found  at  the  Cape,  It  was  once 
supposed  that  their  cry  was  intended  to  direct 
the  natives  to  spots  where  wild  honey  was  to 
be  obtained  ;  but  it  is  tlieir  own  interests  they 
are  looking  after,  not  those  of  man.  Honey  is 
their  own  appropriate  food.  They  build  bottle- 
shaped  pendulous  nests. 

2.  PL  :  The  subfamily  In dicato rinse. 
honey  harvest,  s.  The  harvest  of  honey 

obtained  in  autumn  from  the  hive  or  hives. 

honey-heavy,  a.  Heavy  and  somewhat 
oppressive. 

"  Enjoy  the  honvy-heavy  dew  of  aluinlwr." 

.Shaketp. :  JiUiut  Ccbtar,  U.  L 

honey-locust,  s.    [Gleditscbia.] 
honey-lotus,  s. 

But. :  Melilotus  officinalis,    {Paxton.) 
honey-moon,  ^  honey-month,  s.   The 

first  month  after  marring--,  usually  spent  by  tin' 

newiy-muriied  coui-Ui  in  triivelliiig  or  visiting. 

"  A  limn  ehoiild  keep  hia  fUiery  for  the  latter  seaarjii 

of  marriage,  and  not  begin  to  drees  tUi  the  hcnteu-moi>n 

is  o\er. "—Additon. 

^  The  term  w  said  to  have  arisen  from  an 
old  Teutonic  practice  of  drinking  a  honey-like 
liquid,  metheglin,  for  thirty  days  after  mar- 
riage, Lubbock  {Origin  of  Civil.,  1882,  p.  122) 
suggests  tliat  the  honey-moon,  "  during  which 
the  bridegroom  keeps  his  bride  away  from 
her  relatives  and  friends,"  may  be  a  survival 
from  marriage  by  capture.    [Maewaoe.] 

honey-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Achroia  grisella. 

*  honey-mouthed,  a.  Sweet  and  smooth 
in  speech. 

"It  I  prove  honey-mouthed.  let  my  tongue  blister." 
Skakap.  :  Winteri  Tale.  iL  0. 

honey-pore,  s. 

Bot. :  The  pore  in  flowers  which  secretes 
honey.     {Loiidun.) 

honey-ratel,  s. 

ZooL  :  Viveria  nwUivora. 

honey-scales,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  scales  in  flowers  which  secrete 
honey.    {Loudon.) 

honey-spots,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  The  spots  in  flowers  which  secrete 
honey.    (Loiidon.) 

*  honey-stallc,  s.    The  flower  of  clover. 
honey-stone,  s.    iMellite.] 
honey-suckers,  s.  pL 

Entonwlogy : 

1.  [HONEY-EATEBS.] 

2.  The  family  Nectarinidae  (q.v.),  represent- 
ing in  the  New  World  the  Cinnyridse  of  the 
Old.    Called  also  Nectar-birds. 

*  honey-sweet,  a.    Very  dear. 

■•  Pr'ytbee,  honetj-iweet  husband,  let  me  brlnp  thee 
to  Staines."— .SA<iAes/J. .-  Henry  V.,  iL  3. 

*  honey- tongued,  a.  Smooth  in  speech  ; 
honey-mouthed. 

*  hon'-ey,  vX.  &;  i.    [Honey,  ».] 

A.  Iransitive  : 

1.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with  honey ;  to 
sweeten  ;  to  make  sweet,  smooth,  or  luscious. 

2,  To  speak  to  fondly  ;  to  address  in  terms 
of  aS'ectiou. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  talk  fondly ;  to  coax. 
{Shakcsp. :  Hamlet,  iii.  4.) 

hon'-ey-comb  {b  silent),  s.    [Eng.  honey,  and 

comb.] 

Entom.,  <f-c. :  The  hexagonal  cell  formed  by 
the  hive  bee  for  the  reception  of  honey  and  for 
the  eggs  of  the  queen  bee,  and  a  habitation  for 
the  larva  of  the  insect  till  reaching  maturity. 
The  teleologist  points  out  that  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Mathematician  the  bee  con- 
structs a  cell  with  the  maximum  of  strength 
and  the  minimiun  of  material.  Mr.  Darwin 
attempted  to  explain  the  notable  fact  in  a 
difterent  way.     {Origin  of  Species,  ch.  xiviii.) 

honeycomb-moth,  s. 

Entomology  : 

(1)  Galleria  cerella,  a  small  moth  which 
does  much  damage  in  beehives,  piercing  the 
combs   and   building  as  it  proceeds  a  single 


tube,  covered  with  the  excrement  of  the  la* 
sect,  and  formed  of  the  wax  on  which  it  feeds. 
Why  the  bees  tolerate  such  a  foe  is  a  mystery. 

(2)  Galleria  alveariu. 

honeyoomb-rlngrworm,  s. 

Path(jl. :  A  kind  of  ringworm,  Tintafavoaa^ 
making  the  scalp  look  honeycombed.     [Ring- 
wo  KM.  J 
h6n'--e^- combed  (6  silent),  cu     [Eng.  honey- 
comb ;  -ed.] 

1,  Bot.  :  Excavated  so  as  to  resemble  the 
section  of  a  honeycomb  :  as  the  receptacle  of 
many  Composites,  and  the  seeds  of  Papaver. 

2.  Firearms :  Partially  eaten  away  or  corw 

lOdLMl. 

hdn-eySd,  a.    [Honied.] 

*  hon'-eyed-ness,  «.  [Eng.  honeyed ;  -ness.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  honeyed  ;  sweets 
ness. 

hon'-ejr-less,  a.  [Eng.  honey;  •less.']  With- 
out honey  ;  destitute  or  deprived  of  honey ; 
hence  joyIe>is. 

"  Boneyleu  days  and  d&y&  did  he  let  p&Bs." 

Keatt:  Pot  q/ Basil,  iv- 

h6n'-e5^-auc-kle,  *  hon-y-soc-le,  «   [A. 8. 

hunigsurle,     because    honey    can    be    easily 
suckled  or  sucked  from  it.  J 

1.  Bot. :  The  genus  Lonicera.  The  Com- 
mon Honeysuckle  is  Lonicera  Periclyvienum ; 
the  stem  is  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  climb- 
ing ;  the  corolla  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  long,  dirty-red  outside,  and  yellow 
within.  It  occurs  in  Europe  and  North  Africa. 
A  cultivated  variety  is  common  in  gardens.  It 
is  called  also  Woodbine  (q.v.),  and  by  Milton 
Twieted  Eglantine.  There  are  many  other 
species,  found  in  North  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle  (L.Seiuper- 
vicens)  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  where  it  is  often  called  tlie  Coral 
Honeysuckle,  It  bears  beautiful  red  flowers. 
The  name  Honeysuckle  is  also  given  to  oth»r 
shrubs,  whose  flowers  a^Kiund  in  honey.  The 
Swamp  Honeysuckle  of  the  L'nited  States  is  an 
Azalea  (A.  vitn:o»a).  These  species  are  very 
common  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Pharm. :  The  leaves  of  the  honeysuckle 
are  to  a  certain  extent  fetid,  emetic,  and  dras- 
tically purgative,  its  flowers  fragrant  and 
sudorific. 

%  Trifolium  pratense  is  called  by  somi 
farmers  a  honeysuckle  ;  Dwarf  Honeysuckle 
is  Cornus  suecica  ;  French  Honeysuckle,  Hf.^ 
samm  coronarium ;  Heath  Honeysuckle, 
Banksia  serrata  ;  Virgin  Mary's  Honeysuckle, 
Pulmonaria  officinalis;  West  Indian  Honey- 
suckle, Teconvx  capensis,  Desmodium ;  and 
White  Honeysuckle,  Azalea  viscosa.  Not  one 
of  these  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  Honey- 
suckle proper.    {Treat,  of  Bot.,  &e.) 

honeysuckle-tree,  s. 

Bot.:  Banksia  australis. 

h6n'-ey-suc-kled(kled  as  held),  a.  [Eng. 

honeys-uckl{e):  -ed.]     Covered  with  or  full  rf 

li  on  ey  suckles. 
hon'-ey'-ware,  s.     Eng.  Jwrny,  and  vxtre.] 
Bot. :    Two    Algais,    Alaria    esculenta   and 

Lamiiuxria  sacchaniia, 

hon'-ey -wort,  s.  [Eng.  honey,  and  wort.  So 
namfd  from  the  abundance  of  honey  in  these 
flowers.] 

Bot. :  Cerinthe  major  and  C.  m.inor,  boragi- 
naceous  plants,  the  former  with  purplish,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  flowers. 

*  hong,  v.t,  &  I.    [Hano,  v.] 

hong,  s.  [Canton  dialectic  form  of  Chinese 
hang  =  a  factory.]  In  China  the  name  for 
one  of  Uhe  foreign  factories  or  mercantile  ware- 
houses in  Canton.  The  term  hong  merchants 
was  formerly  given  to  a  number  of  eight  or 
twelve  Chinese  merchants  in  Canton,  who 
possessed  the  sole  privilege  of  trading  with 
Europeans.  This  privilege  was  abolished  by 
the  treaty  of  1S42. 
hon'-ghel,  a.  [West  African  name  of  the  plant. . 

But. :  (See  the  compound). 

hongbel-bush,  s. 

But. :  Adenium  Honghel,  so  named  from 
being  wild  at  Aden,  in  Arabia.  It  is  of  the 
order  Aj'ocynacese,  and  has  handsome  red 
flowers.  It  has  been  introduced  into  British 
hot-houses. 


I&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  m^ine;   go,  pdt» 
•r,  wore,  wqU;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  cfib,  ciire,  vnite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Sfrlan.    se,  ce  =  e;  ey=:a;  qa  =  kw. 
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hbu-ied,  hon-eyed,  a,    [Eng.  honey;  -ed.] 

I,  Lit.;  Covered  with  honey. 

"  The  bee  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  floWry  worit  dotli  sing. ' 

MtUon  :  II  Fetueroto,  14X 

%  Fig.  :  Sweet,  smooth,  alluring. 

"Silken  coiirtlera  whiaperint;  honied  nothings." 

MiUtftew  Arnold ;  7Vi*(m"»  4  imuit.  u. 

BSn'-i-tdn«  8,    [See  compound.) 
Honiton-lace,  s. 

Fabric:  A  variety  of  lace,  &c.,  made  by 
placing  a  perforated  pattern  upon  a  i-illow, 
and  then  so  twisting  and  interweaving  the 
thread  by  means  of  liobbins,  pins,  and  spindles, 
fts  to  produce  tlie  required  pattern  ;  so  called 
because  made  chiefly  at  and  around  Honitou, 
in  Devonshire. 

Lon -or,  hon'-our,  *hon-ure  (h  silent).  8. 
[O.  Fr.  hanow\  honeur;   from  Lat.  honorertif 
accus.  of  ^*ono«  =  honor;    Fr.  /umTwwr;  Sp. 
4i  Port.  honoT.\ 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Re-spect,  esteem,  or  high  estimation ; 
reverence,  reputation. 

**  ifon«ur  aJid  shame  were  Bc&rcely  more  toblm  than 
Ught  iitid  darkneaa  to  the  hlimL" — Macaulay  :  Bi*U 
^ig..  cti.  iL 

2.  Reputation,  fame,  good  name. 

"  Mine  huiamt  i»  my  life ;  both  grow  In  one.' 

Shaieip.  :  /tichard  II..  L 1, 

8.  Respect,  reverence  ;  due  veneration  or 
testimony,  token,  or  act  of  esteem. 

•*  And  therefore  travellen  step  from  out  their  way 
To  jiay  him  Ao/jaur."        Byron:  Churchill's  Orave, 

4.  High  rank,  dignity,  distinction,  position ; 
exalted  place  or  position ;  the  privileges  of 
rank  or  birth. 

"Confer  fair  UUan.  with  all   the  htnunira  ou  my 
brother."  Shakesp     Tempest,  1.  3. 

6.  Dignity  of  mien  or  appearance. 
"  Thoa  art  clothed   with   honor     and  majesty."— 
Psahn  civ.  1. 

6.  Nobleness  of  mind,  probity,  moral  recti- 
tude, personal  integrity,  uprightness ;  a  nice 
■ense  of  what  is  nght. 

"  The  law  of  honour  la  a  syateoi  of  rules  constructed 
by  people  of  fiiahion  and  calculated  to  fecllitate  their 
intercom-se  with  one  another."— Po^ :  Moral  PhUo- 
m>l>hy.  Ilk.  1..  ch.  li. 

7.  Chastity,  purity,  modesty. 

"  To  violate  the  honoiir  of  my  child." 

Wiakesp, :  Tempest.  L  t. 

8.  One  who  or  that  which  confers  honor , 
esteem,  glory,  position,  or  respect ;  a  source 
of  glory  or  esteem. 

"The  honour  of  nis  profeasion  for  lutegrity  and 
learning.'— Bwmef .'  Theory  of  the  Earth, 

•  9-  An  ornament,  a  decoration. 

"  [Hej  shook  the  sacred  honours  ofhis  head." 

Itryden:  Bomer;  Iliad  i. 

10.  A  title  of  address  tormerly  given  to 
BU)D  of  rank  generally,  but  now  restricted  to 
the  holders  of  certain  offices,  aa  &  County 
Court  Judt;e.  &c. 

**  His  Tionovr  and  my»elf  are  at  the  one." 

Shakesp.     Hichard  III.,  111.  2. 

II.  A  verbal  promise  by  which  one  pledges 
one's  self  by  one's  reputation  to  the  truth  of  a 
statement. 

"  My  hand  to  thee,  my  honour  on  my  promise." 

Shakesp. T  Tinion  f^f  Athens,  L  L 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Cards :  One  of  the  four  highest  trurap- 
Cards  — viz.,  the  king,  queen,  knave,  or  ace. 

2.  Latv  :  A  seigniory  of  several  manors,  held 
under  one  baron  or  lord-paramount, 

3.  Universities  (PL):  The  first  or  highest 
class  in  an  examination  :  as.  He  went  out  in 
honoTB. 

K  1.  An  affair  of  honor:  A  dispute  to  be  de- 
cided by  or  juvolviug  a  duel  or  single  combat. 

2.  A  debt  <if  honor:  A  debt,  as  money  Inst 
In  gambling,  which  cannot  be  recovered  by 
legal  process,  but  the  payment  of  which  de- 
pends solely  apon  the  honor  and  good  faith 
of  the  person  owing  it. 

3.  A  point  of  honor:  A  scrunle  arisioe  from 
delicacy  of  feeling,  ou  which  depends  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  certain  cases. 

4.  Word  of  honor:  A  verbal  promise  or  eu- 
gagement  by  which  one  pledges  his  honor  or 
good  faith. 

5.  Court  of  honor:  A  court  or  tribunal  for 
hearing  and  determining  questioiiB  relating  to 
the  laws  of  honor,  and  for  deciding  ou  add 
correcting  encroachments  in  matters  of  pre- 
cedence, coat-armur,  &.c.  Originally  it  was 
a  court  of  chivalry. 

6.  Maid  of  honor: 


(1)  Lit.  :  A  lady  who  attends  upon  the 
Queen  when  she  appears  in  public. 

(2)  Fig. :  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  cheese- 
cake made  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

7.  HouorB  of  war:  A  distinction  or  privi- 
lege granted  to  a  beaten  enemy,  aa,  to  march 
out  of  a  town  or  camp  ormed,  and  with  colors 
flying. 

8.  On  or  upon  one's  honor:  A  declaration 
pledt;int;  one's  honor  or  reputation  to  the 
trnth,  accuracy,  or  good  faith  of  a  statement. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  when  acting 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  give  their  verdicts 
on  their  honor. 

9.  Hmior  bright  I  A  vulgar  form  of  pledging 
one's  honor. 

10.  Honor  court : 

Lam:  A  court  held  within  au  hoDor  or 
eeigni(»ry. 

11.  To  do  the  honors:  To  act  aa  master  or 
mistress  at  a  dinner,  reception,  &c. 

honor-point,  & 

Her.  :  The  pomt  immediately  above  the 
centre  of  the  shield,  dividing  the  upper  por- 
tion into  two  equal  parts. 

jion'-dr*  h6n'-onp(/t  silent),  f.(.    [HoNon,  s.] 

1.  To  treat  with  reverence,  veneration,  or 
respect;  to  do  honor  to;  to  reverence,  adore, 
or  worship ;  to  act  with  deference  towards. 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." — Exod.  xx.  1^ 

2.  To  treat  with  politeness  or  civility ;  to  be 
respectful  or  polite  towards. 

3.  To  bestow  honor  upon  ;  to  ennoble  ;  to 
dignify  ;  to  exalt ;  to  raise  to  dignity  ;  to  cast 
or  reflect  credit  upon. 

"  The  name  of  Caaaitia  Wmours  this  corruption." 

Shatcvwp. :  Juliiit  Ccesar,  Iv.  8. 

•  4.  To  glorify,  to  exalt. 

**\  vM  he  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  opoo  all  his 
hOBt."— iVoti/iS  xiv.  4. 

ft.  To  acknowledge;  to  accept:  as,  To  Ao»or 
a  challenge;  specif,  in  cunim.,  to  accept  and 
pay  when  due,  as  To  Uvnvr  a.  lull. 

hon'-or-a-ble,  hon'-our-a-We  (h  silent), 

a.     [Fr.  honorahie,  from  Lat.' honorabilis  ;  Sp. 
honorable;  Ital.  o?ioTevofe.) 

1.  Worthy  or  deserving  of  honor,  esteem, 
respect,  or  reverence  ;  illustrious ;  noble  ; 
estimable;  distinguished. 

2.  Conferring  honor  :  ennobling. 

"  The  chiefs  their  honourable  danRer  sought."* 

DryOen.  Ovid;  Metamorphoses  vlil. 

3.  Actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  pro- 
bity, rectitude,  or  nobility  of  mind  ;  upright ; 
just. 

4.  Consistent  with  honor  or  reputation. 

"To  capitulate  on  Tionovrable  and  advajitageoufl 
terms."— i/ocuu^ay;  Bii..  Bng.,  cb.  liL 

5.  Worthy  of  respect ;  estimable. 

"  Marriage  is  honorablt  in  all.*' — Beirretas  xili  t 

6.  Accompanied  or  performed  with  or  as 
marks  of  honor,  respect,  or  esteem. 

"  An  honavrabU  conduct  let  him  have.' 

Shaketp  ,   King  John,  L 

7.  Proceeding  from  a  laudable  or  proper 
cause ;  becoming ;  not  disgraceful  base  or 
reproachful. 

*  8.  Becoming,  decent. 

•*  [Hel  when  ho  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
id  Aufiouraftl*   terms." 

S?Ki!iesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  S. 

9.  Free  from  taint  or  reproach ;  honest ; 
upright ;  fair. 

"Aa  he  was  honorable  in  all  his  acta,  so  in  this  that 
be  took  Jopi>e  for  au  Uaveu."— 1  Mac  xIt.  5. 

10.  Not  to  be  disgraced. 

"  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coining  down 
of  thy  fat  woman  ;  let  her  descend,  my  chiimbers  are 
luinuuraiHe." — Shakesp.  :  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6. 

11.  Becoming,  fit,  or  suitable  for  a  person 
of  rank  or  position  ;  suited  for  the  support  of 
a  station  of  dignity  ■  as,    an  /lonorabte  salary. 

12.  A  title  of  respect  or  distinction  ;  specif., 
a  form  of  address, to  the  younger  children  of 
earls  and  the  children  of  viscounts  and 
barons  ;  of  the  House  of  Commons  collec- 
tively, and  by  members  when  speaking  of 
each  other;  to  judges;  also  in  America  to 
members  of  the  legislature. 

^  Right-honorable:  A  title  given  to  all 
peers  and  peeresses;  to  the  eldest  sons  and 
all  daughters  of  peers  above  the  rank  of  vis- 
count ;  to  all  privy  councillors,  and  to  certain 
civic  officers,  as  the  lord-mayor  of  London, 
York,  or  Dublin. 


hon   or  a  Die<neas.    hdn -our-a-blc- 

ntfas  {h  silent),  s.  (Eng.  hoTWrtbk',  -uess.} 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  honorably; 
honorable  nature  ;  probity  ;  uprightness  ; 
honor:  eminence;  fairness;  respectability; 
rep  u  table  n  ess. 

"The  hon£"raiteneMs  or  diahaaou rableneu  of  tb4 
employment  —Sm«A;  Weaitho/  JVattons.hk.  L,  cb.  x. 

hon'-or-a-bl^,  h6n'-our-a~blj^(;i  sUentX 
adv.     [Lug.  hunorab{le) ;  -ly.] 

L  In  an  honorable  manner;  ia  a  maaner 
becoming  a  man  of  honor 

"The  noble  lord  moot  koruMirably  did   uphold   bl. 
word."         Shakesp.  .  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  z. 

2.  With  marks  or  signs  of  honor;  witL 
tokens  of  respect. 

"The  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  hla  conrent,  honourably  received  him." 
Shakesp. ;  Benry  VilL,  ir.r 

3.  Fairly,  equitably,  justly. 
*  4.  Decently,  becomingly. 

"  Do  thia  mesaa^e  V>TU)»ra&^.'* 

Shakesp.  ■  TUvtS  Androninu,  iv.  4 

*  bon'-or-anfe  ih  silent),  s.  (Eng.  honor  , 
•ance.]  The  act  of  paying  honor  or  re- 
spect to. 

**Aa  hDwnir  la  In  honcitrance.  In  him  that  hououn 
rather  tnan  lum  that  U  honoored,"— 5ou(A .-  Strmona, 
vol.  vitl,,  (ter.  X 

hon-o-rar'-i-nin  ih  silent),  *.  CLat.,  nent. 
^ihonorarius  =  honorary.]  A  fee  or  payment 
made  to  a  professional  man  for  professiooal 
services  rendered. 

hon'-dr-a-ry  (ft.  silent),  o.  &  «.    [Lat.  honora- 
rius;  frclm  hoTws  (genit.  hoTtoris)  =  honor.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Done  or  made  in  or  as  a  mark  of  honor. 

"  Those  honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  coro- 
nation, rendered  to  the  person  of  the  scvtreib'n  by 
some  lords  of  uiB.iion."~3lacaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  iL 

2.  Conferring  lienor,  without  gain  :  as,  an 
\o7ioTary  (.tffice,  an  honorary  degree. 

3.  Possessing  a  title  or  holding  an  office 
without  receiving  reward  or  payment,  or  with- 
out taking  an  active  part :  as,  an  honorary 
secretary,  an  honorary  member. 

*'B,  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Hokoraricm 
(q.v.). 

"  The  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  of  which  the 
greater  part  arises  from  honoraries  or  fees  of  hi» 
pupila. "—Smi(&  .-   }yealth  of  Nations,  bk.  v..  ch.  L 

honorary-feuds,  v^.  pi. 

Law  :  Titles  of  nobility  descendible  to  the 
eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest. 

honorary-services,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Services  incident  to  grand  sergeantry, 
and  commonly  annexed  to  some  honor. 

hon'-or-er.  h6n'-our-e»(A  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
honor ;  -er.]  One  who  honors ;  one  who  pays 
respect ;  one  who  confers  honor. 

"Worthy  honourers  of  their  high  master  and 
heavenly  king,"— ficirrom.  Sermons,  vol  i..  ser.  4. 

■  hon-or-if -ic  (h  silent),  a.  [Lat.  honorijicus, 
from  hoTios  (genit.  honoiHs}—  honor,  and/acio 
=  to  make.]     Causing  or  conferring  honor. 

"  She  de^sires  that  the  place  of  Ireland  in  the  Emplr© 
be  more  diaUuct  and  honorific  than  it  baa  ever  yet 
been  "-Spectator,  Oct.  16.  1881.  p.  1299. 

hdn  -6r-less,  hon'-our-less,  *  hon-onr- 
lesse  {h  silent),  a.  [Lng.  honor;  -less.^  Des- 
titute of  or  without  honors  ;     unhonored. 

"The  hugle  heai>e  of  Buch  aa  there  lay  slayne. 
Both  uumbreleaae  and  honourleste  they  bume.' 
Phaer:  Virgil;  JSneidosiL 

*hont.  V.    [Hunt.] 

*  hoo,  interj.  [Ho!]  An  exclamation  of 
triumphant  joy.   {Shakesp,:  Coriolanus,  iii.  3.) 

-hood,  sk/.  [A.S.  had  =  state,  quality.]  In 
composition  a  suffix  denoting  quality,  state, 
condition,  character,  and  sometimes  used  col- 
lectively :  as,  manftowf,  brotherftood,  knight- 
hood,  &c.     It  is  also  written  -head. 

hood,  'hod.  •bode.  s.  [A.S  hod;  cogn. 
w'lth  Dut.  hoed  =  a  hat ;  O.  H.  Ger.  hnat, 
hot;  Ger.  hut;  Gr.  kotvKt)  (kotule)  =  &  hollow 
vessel.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

L  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by 
women  and  children. 

■•  She  burst  into  tear^,  drew  her  k»od  over  her  face  ' 
~Macuulay  :  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

2.  A  part  of  a  monk's  cloak  or  gown  witt 
which  he  covei'S  his  head  ;  a  cowl. 

"  Ail  hoods  make  not  monks.' 

Shakesp. :  Benry  VIII..  UL  L 


b61l,  b^;  poiit,  J<J^1;  cat,  ^eU.  chorus,  9hln,  bench:  go,  gam;  thin,  this:  sin,  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  eylst.     ph  -1 
-•ian,  -tlan  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -flon,  -^lon  =  zhun.  -olous.  -tlooa.  -sious  =  shua.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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hood— hook 


3.  An  appendage  to  a  cloak  or  overcoat, 
which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure. 

"The  lnceru%  hfui  a  hood,  which  could  be  seiuirat^d 
frum  auJ  Joiued  to  it."—ArlnithnuL 

4,  An  ornamental  appendage  toanacadeini'' 
gown,  being  a  modi  tlcatiun  of  the  monk's  bond, 
and  worn  by  graduates  of  the  universities,  to 
mark  their  degrees. 

*  5.  Dress  In  general. 

■'  How  couMst  thou  weeo  through  that  dbguizcd  hood 
To  hide  thy  state?"  Spemer:  P.  Q..  V.  vil.  21. 

6.  Anything  more  or  less  resembling  a  liood 
either  in  purpose  or  form  ;  the  covering  for  a 
companion-hatch,  the  cover  of  a  pump,  the 
npper  petal  or  sepal  of  certain  flowers ;  a 
chimney-cowl.     [Monkshood.] 

II.  Techtiically : 

1.  Falconry :  The  blinding  cap  on  the  head  of 
a  hawk  to  make  him  sit  (luii-tly  on  his  percli. 
Said  to  liave  been  invented  by  the  Arabians, 

2.  Ilydr.  Engin. :  The  capping  of  the  piles 
of  a  starling. 

3.  Nautical  : 

(1)  One  of  the  foremost  or  aftermost  planks 
of  a  strake. 

(2)  A  I'iece  of  barred  canvas  used  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  ends  of  standing  rigging. 

4.  Ordnance  :  A  covering  for  a  mortar. 

6.  Saddl. :  The  leatliern  shield  in  front  of  a 
wooden  stirrup,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
foot  of  tlie  rider.    {American.) 

6.  Vehicles:  A  carriage-top  which  may  be 
elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 

liood-cap,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  name  for  the  crested  seal.  Stent' 
natopus  crintatus.     [Seal,  Stemmatopus.] 

hood-end,  s.     A  hooding-end  (q.v.). 

hood-mould*  hood-xnoiilding,  s. 

Arch. :  A  band  or  string  over  the  head  of  a 
door,  window,  or  other  opening ;  so  called  from 
ite  enclosing,  as  within  a  hood,  the  inferior 
mouldings  and  the  opening  itself. 

hood'Sheaf;  s. 

Agric. :  A  sheaf  used  to  cover  other  sheaves 
standing  in  shocks. 

hood- Wink,  v.t    [Hoodwink.] 

•hood,  v.t.    [Hood,  s] 

1.  To  dress  in  a  hood  or  cowl ;  to  put  a 
hood  or  cowl  on. 

"Six  statues  of  stone,  set  in  the  church  wall,  some 
■even  foot,  every  one  tall,  b;ire  head  and  foot,  clokcd 
and  hooded," — Sclden :  Illxtst.  to  Drayton's  PolyOl- 
bion.  8.  9. 

2.  To  cover  so  as  to  bar  sight ;  to  blind. 

•■ni  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  aigh,  aud  say.  Amen." 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  i'enice,  it  2. 

3.  To  cover  in  any  way. 

hood'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Hood,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  .^5  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Ling, :  Covered  with  or  dressed  in  a 
hood  or  cowl ;  blinded. 
n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  :  The  same  as  Cucullate  (q.v.). 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey  when  borne  with  a  hood  over  the 
head. 

hooded'Chatterer,  s. 

Oniilh. :  Ampelis  cucullata. 
hooded-crow,  s.    [Royston-crow.] 

hooded-milfoil,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Utricularia,    (Loudon.) 
hooded-seal«  s.    [Hood-cap.] 
hooded-snakes,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Elapidse,  a  family  of  viperine  snakes, 
receiving  their  English  name  from  the  caja- 
bility  which  they  possess  of  dilating  the  loose 
Bkin  of  the  neck  into  a  disc.  Specially  used 
of  the  genus  Naia.  The  Indian  Hooded  Snake, 
Naialrijmdians,  is  the  Cobra.  [Cobra.]  The 
Egyptian  Hooded  Snake  is  Naia  haje,   [Naia. J 

ho6'~die,  s.     [A  corruption  of  Iiooded  (q.v.).] 
ITur  def.  see  etym. 

hoodie-crow,  s.    [Hooded-crow.] 

hood'-iiig,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hood,  v.] 

A.  .^  B.  As  pr.  par,  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 


C.  As  siihst. :  The  act  of  covering  with  or 
as  Willi  a  hood. 

hoodlng-end,  s, 

ShipbiiiUl. :  The  end  of  a  hood  or  endmost 
plank  of  a  complete  strake.  The  hooding  (.-iida 
tit  into  rabbets  of  the  stem  and  stem  posts. 

•  bood'-less, "  hood-lesse,  a.  [Eng.  hood; 
•less.l  Destitute  of  or  without  a  hood  ;  iiuving 
no  hood. 

ho^d'-lum,  a.      A  street  rowdy,  originally 

uue  in  San  Francisco  or  California. 

*  hood'-man,  «.  [Eng.  hood,  and  vian.]  Th§ 
person  blindfolded  in  the  children's  game  now 
called  blindman'ti  buff. 

*  hoodman-blind,  s.    Blindman's  buff. 

hood'-dck,  a.  [  Ety  m.  doubtful ;  cf ,  I  eel. 
hoiUl  =  a  treasure.]  Miserly,  niggardly,  utingy. 
(;icutch. ) 

hoo'-dod,  8.  A  person  or  a  thing  supposed  to 
cauBe  bad  luck ;  tlie  opposite  of  a  mascot. 

hod'-doOt  1*7.  To  tiring  bad  luck  upon  a 
person  or  an  enterprise.      (Colloq.) 

hood'-wihk,  v.t.     [Eng.  hood,  and  wink.] 

*  L  Lit. :  To  blindfold  ;  to  blind  by  cover- 
ing the  eyes. 

"Go.  I  Bay.  and  hoodiHnJce  hia  head."—/*,  ffolland: 
Ltviiu,  p.  19. 

IL  Figuratively: 
1.  To  blind. 

*  2.  To  deceive ;  to  impose  upon. 

"He,  hoodipinktd  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men 
knew  who  struck  him." — Sidney. 

*  3.  To  cover. 

"  The  prize  TU  hring  thee  to 
Shall  hoi>dwhik  thiii  mischance.*' 

tiliakeip. :  Temped  Iv.  L 

hoof,  •  hof;  •  hofe, '  huf.  *  hufe,  s.    [a.s. 
/(('/;  cogn.   with  Uut.  hx)ef;  IceL  hojr ;  Dan 
hov  ;  Sw.  hof;  Ger.  huf.] 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  The  horny  substance  covering  the 
feet  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  It  is  of  the 
same  substance  as  horns. 

"  What  with  their  horns  and  hoo/i,  could  then  them- 
eclves  defend."  Drayton :  Poly-Olbion,  b.  22. 

2.  Fig. :  An  animal,  a  beast. 
II.  Geom, :  An  ungula  (q.v.). 

%  (1)  To  heat  or  pad  tite  hoof:  To  walk  about ; 
to  be  or  go  on  tramp. 

*  (2)  To  be  on  or  upon  the  hoof:  To  walk ; 
to  be  on  the  move,  (fientleman  Instructed, 
p.  293.) 

^  Obvious  compounds:  Hoof -heat,  hoof- 
clang,  hoof-mark,  iwof-print,  hoof-tramp,  hoof- 
treud,  tfcc. 

hoof'bound.  o.    (See  extract.) 

■'  A  horse  Is  said  to  I*  hoof-houJid  when  he  has  a 
pain  in  the  forefeet,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and 
contraction  or  Uiurowuess  of  the  horu  of  the  qu-irters, 
which  straitens  the  quarters  of  the  heels,  and  often- 
times makes  the  horse  lame.  Ahoof.bound  horae  has 
a  narrow  heel,  the  sides  of  which  come  too  near  one 
another,  insomuch  that  the  flesh  is  kept  too  tight,  and 
has  not  its  natural  extent."— /"arricr  a  Dictionary. 

hoof-pad,  s. 

Manege:  A  pad  attached  to  the  hoof  of  a 
horse  to  keep  the  foot,  or  the  shoe  of  tlie  foot 
to  which  it  is  attached,  from  cutting  the 
fellow  foot  or  the  fetlock, 

hoof-paring  knife,  s. 

Farr.  :  A  knife  with  a  recurs-ed  blade,  used 
for  paring  hoofs,  to  fit  horseshoes  thereon ; 
the  sharply  curved  portion  enables  the  knife 
to  ^ct  as  a  scorper  in  the  fissures  between  the 
frog  and  sole. 

hoof-shaped,  a.  Shaped  like  a  horse's 
hoof. 

*  hoof,  v.i.     [Hoor,  s.]    To  walk  as  cattle. 

hoofed,  *  hoved,  a.  [Eng.  hoof;  -ed.]  Fur- 
nished with  lioofs. 

"In  India, there  be  found btenfes  whole  hoofed,  trith 
single  hornea. ■'—/*.  E'jUand:  Plinie,  bk.  viii..  ch.  xxl. 

ho6r-less,  o.  [Eng.  hoof;  -less.']  Destitute 
of  or  without  hoofs  ;  having  no  hoofs. 

hook,  *  hok,   ■  hoke.   *  hooke,  s.    [A.  3. 

hoc,  hooc;  cogn.  with  Dut,  haak ;  IceL  haJci; 
Dan.  hage;  Sw.  hake;  Ger.  haken.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  curved  piece  of  metal  (usually)  by 
which  an  object  is  caught  or  suspended.  The 
varieties  are  numerous,  according  to  the  pur- 


pose for  which  they  are  intended.    The  word 
Is  thus  used  to  signify — 
(a)  A  fishhook. 

"Therefore  when  we  catch  them  with  a  hook,  w« 
tread  ou  them  to  take  thtr  hook  out  of  their  luoutba."— 
Dumpier.-  Koyu^« (an.  1&81|. 

(6)  A  curved  instrument  for  cutting  grasn 
or  corn  ;  a  sickle  ;  a  reaping-liook  ;  an  instru- 
ment fur  lopping  branches ;  a  billhook. 

(c)  An  iron  to  seize  meat  in  a  caldron. 

(d)  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  Is  fastened 
to  or  inserted  in  the  post,  having  a  vertical 
l)in  at  the  extremity,  on  which  the  gate  or 
door  hangs  and  turus. 

"  Break  down  the  book*  and  hloKes  with  force,  whlcl 
the  gatca  bang  hy,"— .forth  :  Plutarch,  ji,  27.; 

(2)  A  tool  having  a  shape  similar  to  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  One  of  the  projecting  thigh-bones  of 
cattle  ;  a  hook-bone. 

2.  Fig. :  A  catch  ;  an  advantage.    {Slang.) 
II.  Techuic(dly  : 

1.  Agric. :  A  field  sown  two  years  running. 

2.  Bot. :  A  hair  curved  back  at  the  point. 

3.  Shipbuild,:  A  knee  or  strengthening 
frame  conforming  to  the  inner  shape  of  the 
vessel  and  supporting  the  bow  or  forward 
ends  of  the  decks. 

TT  1.  By  hook  or  hy  crook :  By  some  means 
or  other  ;  in  one  way  or  another. 

"  The  apoyte  of  people's  euill  gotten  good. 
The  w  hich  her  sire  had  scrrtpt  t>y  hj>ok*  and  rroot*" 
tipeiacr  :  P.  ^.  V.  IL  V. 

2.  Off  the  hooks : 

*  (1)  In  a  state  of  disturbance  or  confusion ; 
unhinged,  disturbed. 

'•  K.-isily  put  off  Vie  h/joks,  and  monatrous  hard  to  b» 
plt^ased  A^in." — L' Estrange. 

(2)  Dead.    (Slang.) 

3.  To  go  off  the  hooks :  To  die.    (Slang.) 

4.  On  one's  own  hook:  On  one's  own  account 
or  responsibility. 

hook-and-butt,  s.  A  mode  of  scarfing 
timber  so  tiiat  tlie  parts  resist  tensile  strain 
to  part  them  ;  a  hook-scarf.    [Scarf.] 

hook-and-eye,  s.  An  ordinarj- fastening 
of  ladies'  dresses.  Made  of  flattened  wire  and 
bent  to  form. 

hook-hacked,  a. 

Bot, :  The  same  as  Runxinate  (q.v.). 

hook-beaked,  hook-billed,  a.  Hav- 
ing a  houked  or  curved  beak  or  bill 

hook-bill,  s. 

1,  The  hooked  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  A  billhook  (q.v.). 
hook-billed,  a.    (See  the  compoond.) 

Houk-hilleil  cuckoos: 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  tt 
Coccyzinie,  a  sub-family  of  Cuciilidae  (q.v.). 
They  are  from  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

hook-block,  s.  A  pulley-block  strapped 
Willi  a  hook,  in  contradistinction  to  one  with 
an  eye  or  a  tail. 

hook-bolt,  s.    A  bolt  with  a  hook-head. 

Used  on  board  ship  to  fasten  lower-deck  ports. 

hook-bone,  s.    [Hook,  5.,  1. 1  (3).] 

hook-butt,  s.     [HooK-AND-Burr,  Scarf.] 

hook-ladder,  $■  A  ladder  having  one  01 
more  hooks  at  the  end. 

hook-land,  s.  Land  ploughed  and  sowed 
every  year. 

hook-motion,  s. 

Steam-etig, :  A  valve-motion  having  hooka 
for  backward  and  forward  gear.    (American.^ 

hook-nose,  s,  A  curved  or  hooked  nose ', 
a  havvk-nose. 

hook-nosed,  a.  Having  a  cmrved  or 
hooked  nose ;  hawk-nosed. 

"I  luay  justly  say  with  the  hootnoied  fellow  ol 
Rome  there,  (iesaf.  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame." — 
Shak<-4p. ;  2  Henry  H'.,  iv.  1 

hook-pin,  s. 

Build. :  An  iron  pin  with  a  hooked  head. 
used  for  pinning  together  the  frame  of  a  floor 
or  root 

hook-rope,  s. 

Naut. :  A  rope  six  or  eight  fathoms  long, 
with  a  hook  and  thimble  spliced  at  one  end 
and  wliiiiped  at  tWe  other.  It  is  used  to  drag 
chain  and  for  similar  purposes. 


late,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Jl,  f!ather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   e&»  p6U 
•r,  wore,  wpu;  work,  whd,  son :  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;   ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw 
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book-sczu't  ^• 

Carp.:  [Hook-and-bdtt,  BoabpJ. 
book-squid,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  given  to  the  Uncinated 
Calnmary  (Onycliotouthis),  and  the  Armed 
Calaiiijry  (Enoploteuthis),  two  genera  of 
Teuthirlffi,  sub-family  Oiyopsinae, 

hook-tipped,  a.    (See  the  compound.) 

Hook-tijypvd  moths: 
Entomology  ,* 

1.  Platypteryx  and  Drepfina,  genera  of  the 
fomily  of  motb3  called  Pl;ttyplerygid£e(q.v.), 

2.  That  family  itself.  Six  species  occur  iu 
Biitain.    (Stainton.) 

hook-tool,  8. 

Turning : 

1.  A  hanging-tool  (q.v.). 

2.  A  wood-turning  tool  having  a  bent  por- 
tion used  for  liollow  work, 

hook-wrench,  s.  A  form  of  spanner 
which  has  a  bent  end  adajited  to  grasp  &  nut 
or  coupling  piece  aud  turn  it. 

hook,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hook,  e} 

A,  Transitive  : 
L  Literally: 

1.  To  catch  with  or  as  with  a  hook.  (Addi' 
son :  Spectator^  No.  108.) 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  hook  or  hooks :  as.  To 
hook  a  dress. 

3.  To  bend  or  curve  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 

4.  To  furnish,  provide,  or  arm  with  hooks 
or  hooked  instruments.  {Milton:  Nativity^  50.) 

XL  Figuratively  : 

1.  To  catch  ;  to  ensnare  ;  to  entrap. 

2,  To  steal.    (Slang.) 

B.  Intratis. :  To  bend  or  curve  into  the 
form  of  a  hook. 

IT  To  hook  it :  To  decamp :  to  ms  away. 
{Slang.) 

hook'-ah,  ho6k'-a,  s.  [Arab.l  A  pipe  for 
Binokiiig,  havingala'rge  bow]  and  a  long  flexible 
tube,  arranged  so  that  the  smoke  can  be  passed 
through  water,  for  tlie  purpose  of  cooling  it, 
{Byron :  The  Island^  ii.  19.) 

hooked,  a.    [Eng.  Iiook;  -ed.} 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

L  Bent,  curved,  curvated.  {Thomson: 
Winter,  1,718.) 

2.  Furnished  or  pro\ided  with  hooks. 

II.  Bot.  :  Curved  suddenly  back  at  the 
point ;  uncato ;  uncinate ;  as  the  leaves  of 
Mesembi-yanthemum  uncinatum, 

hooked-bolt,  s.  A  bolt  with  a  lip  used  to 
fasten  boards  on  to  a  ship's  frame  or  a  wliarf. 

hooked-tool,  s. 

1.  A  marble- worker's  chisel,  the  end  bent  to 
•  right  angle,  and  used  in  positions  wliere  the 
square  chisel  cannot  be  readily  employed. 

2.  "Wood-turning  tools  of  the  nature  of 
Bcorpers. 

3.  An  iron  bar  bent  into  three  sides  of  a 
square,  the  third  side  forming  a  handle.  Used 
In  taking  the  twist  out  of  a  bar  while  forging. 

4.  A  hoof-paring  knife. 

hook'-ed-ness,  5.  [Eng.  hooked ; -ness.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hooked, 

hook'-er  (l),  s.     [Dut.  hoeker.] 


Naut. :  A  one-masted  merchant  vessel  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  waters. 


hook'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  liook  ;  -er.]  One  who 
<jf  that  which  hooks  ;  a  thief. 

hook-er'-i-a,  «.  tNamed  after  Sir  Wm.  Jack- 
son Hooker,*  the  grout  botanist.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  llookeriei  (q.v.). 
}fvokcria  lucens  is  a  tine  moss  found  in  Devon- 
shire, and  if.  te(«-wren3  grows  in  a  bog  near 
Cork. 

hook-er-i-e'-i,  a  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hookeri(a); 
Lat.  masc.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ei.] 

Bot. :  A  sectii)n  of  Bryaceae  (Um-mosses), 
considered  by  Berkeley  a  distinct  order  of 
Muscaies,  They  have  ilat,  creeping,  irregu- 
larly-branched stems,  with  reticulated  leaves, 
capsules  on  elongated  footstalks,  a  canipanu- 
late  smooth  veil  and  a  double  peristome.  Most 
of  the  species  are  Extra-European. 

ho9k'-ey,  «.    [Hockey.] 

hook'-heal,  s,    [Eng.  hook,  and  heal.} 

Bot.:  A  name  for  Prunella  vulgai-is,  more 
commonly  called  Self-heal  (q.v.). 

hook'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Hook,  u.] 

A.  &  B,  .4s  pr.  par,  dt  purticip.  adj, :  (See 

the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  fastening  with  a 

hook  or  hooks  ;  a  curving  like  a  hook. 

hooking-frame,  s.  A  frame  with  hooks 
upon  which  cloth  is  measured  and  suspended, 
being  folded  to  aud  fro  until  the  required 
quantity  is  reached,  when  it  is  cut  off  aud  re- 
moved to  be  packed. 

*hook'-y,  a.    [Eng.  hook;  -y.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  full  of  hooka. 

2,  Hooked,  aquiline. 

"  His  hooky  uosa"         Bood:  Mus  KUmatiscgg, 

•hool,a.  [Whole.]  Perfect.  {Chaucer :  C,  T,* 
1^,045.) 

hool,  hull,  s.  [H"LL.]  A  hull,  a  covering; 
a  pea  or  bean  husk,  {Scott:  Heart  oj  Mid- 
Lothian,  ch,  xviii.) 

ho6l'-y,  hool'-ie,  a.  &  adv.   [Etym.  doubtfuL] 

A,  As  adj. :  Slow,  cautious,  careful, 

B,  As  adv. :  Slowly,  cautiously,  carefully. 

"  But  BtUI  the  iLiair  I'm  tliat  way  btnt, 
Somethiug  cries  *  Hooliul    ' 

Burns:  To  James  Smith, 

IT  Hooly  and  fairly  :  Fairly  and  softly  ;  care- 
fully, slowly. 

"Let  the  chair  down,  and  draw  It  up  hoolif  and 
/airly ;  we  will  h:Uloo  when  we  are  re;idy." — ticoic : 
AnCi-^uarj/iCh.  viiu 

hoon'-dce,  hdun'-di,  hun'-di,  s.    [Hind. 

hoondce,  huiidi.\ 

In  India :  A  bill  of  exchange  ;  a  cheque 
given  by  a  native  banker  on  another  native 
banker.  It  commences  with  an  invocation  of 
Ganesa,  reputed  to  be  the  god  of  wisdom.  It 
then  mentions  the  mode  and  date  of  payment. 
It  has  on  it  no  stamp  or  other  legal  authoriza- 
tion, but  its  authenticity  is  guaranteed  by  cer* 
tain  mystic  signs  understood  by  the  native 
bankers  on  either  side,  and  by  them  alone. 
Hoondees  are  freely  accepted  by  Europeans  in 
the  East,  aud  are  rarely  dishonoured. 

Hoon-u-man,  s.    [Hunooman.J 

hoop  (1),  •  hoope,  *  hope,  s.    [Probably  an 
English  word,  tiiough  not  fuuiid  in  A.S. ;  Dut. 
hoeJ'=a,  hoop  ;  Icel.  h6/=  a  haven,  a  bay.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent 
into  a  band  or  ring. 

"  A  hoo}/  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring." 

Shakesj!.  :  Merchant  o/  i'enice,  v.  1. 

(2)  A  combination  or  frame  of  rings  or 
circles  of  metal,  hair,  whalebone,  &c.,  used 
to  expand  the  skirts  of  ladies'  dresses ;  a 
crinoline,  a  farthingale. 

"  All  that  hoops  are  good  for  is  ...  to  keep  fellows 
at  a  distance." — Richardaon:  Clarissa. 

*(3)  A  quart  pot,  so  called  from  being 
bound  round  with  hoops  or  bands  like  a 
cask  ;  of  these  hoops  there  were  generally 
three,  and  if  three  men  were  drinking  together 
each  would  take  his  hoop  or  share. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(I)  Anything  curved  or  circular  like  a  hoop. 

•*  The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who.  with  age  and  envy 
Was  gi-own  liitu  a  hoop."     Shakesii.  :  Teinpcst,  i.  1. 

•  (2)  A  share  or  portion  of  drink.     [1. 1  (:i).] 


n.  Technically: 

1.  Cooper. :  A  atrip  of  metal  or  wood  united 
at  the  eudn  and  driven  around  a  cask  tu  hold 
the  staves  togetlier.  They  are  known  aa : 
Bulge-hoop,  tue  hoop  nearest  the  swell  of  a 
cask.  Chine  or  chime-hoop,  or  head-hoop, 
the  hoop  nearer  to  the  end  or  chine.  Fiat- 
hoop,  a  thiu  hoop,  flat  on  both  sides.  Half- 
round  hooji,  a  hoop  whose  outtiiie  is  the  un- 
dressed exterior  of  the  pole.  Quarter-hooft 
an  intermediate  hoop  between  the  bulge  ana 
chine.  Truss-hoop,  a  stout  hoo])  of  wood, 
used  befove  or  preliminary  to  the  hual  hooping. 

2,  Nautical: 

(1)  One  of  the  rings  to  which  the  weatlier- 
leacli  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent,  and  by 
which  it  slides  on  the  mast  or  stay  as  the  sail 
is  hoisted  or  lowered ;  a  hank. 

(2)  A  band  on  a  wooden  anchor-stock. 

3.  Milling : 

(1)  The  enclosing  case  of  a  run  of  stone*. 
It  stands  on  the  husk. 

(2)  A  metallic  band  around  a  mlU-stoM. 

4,  Jfacft, ;  A  strap  around  an  ecceutria 

hoop-ash,  8. 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassi/olia. 

hoop-bee,  s. 

Entom, :  Eacera,  a  genus  of  burrowing  beet. 

hoop-bending  machine,  e. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  curving  hoope ; 
generally  consisting  of  a  set  of  three  rollers 
between  which  the  hoop  is  passed,  the  upper 
roller  acting  against  and  between  the  two 
lower  ones,  and  having  its  lower  surface  de- 
piessed  below  the  upper  line  of  the  two  lower 
ones. 

hoop-coiling  machine,  a. 

Cooper.:  A  machine  by  which  split,  eawa^ 
or  cut  hoop-stutr  for  banels  is  wound  upoua 
drum  so  as  to  be  secured  in  a  coiled  conditi(nk 
for  shipment  and  use. 

hoop-cramp,  a. 

Cooper, :  A  ring-clutch  for  holduig  the  end* 
of  a  hoop  which  are  lapped  over  each  other. 

hoop-crimping  machine,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  niaclune  for  gi\'ing  the  bend  to 
hooji-stuff  to  render  tlie  hoops  tractable  in 
fitting  to  barrels  and  casks. 

hoop-dressing  machine,  a,   [Hoop^- 

PLANING    SIACHENE.J 

hoop-driver,  s. 

Cooper.:  A  hand-tool  or  machine  by  Which 
the  hoops  are  forced  on  to  the  Ciisk. 

hoop-iron,  s.    Flat,  thin  bar-iroo. 

hooploclc,  8. 

Cooperiitg  : 

1.  A  mode  of  connecting  the  ends  of  ttii 
spilt  pole  or  slat  which  forms  a  hoo]!. 

2.  One  of  tlte  interlocking  notches  Dear  liw 
ends  of  a  barrel-hoop. 

3.  A  fastening  for  the  ends  of  hoops ;  Qaad 
in  baling  liay  or  cotton. 

hoop-petticoat,  s. 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  [Hoop,  s.,  I.  I  (2)]. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  genus  Corbularia  (q.T,)t 
hoop-planing  machine,  8. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  thinning  down  and 
dressing  the  surface  or  surfaces  of  hoop-pole 
Btuflf,  or  of  stuff  sawed  or  cut  for  hoops. 

hoop-pole,  5.    A  pole  of  ash  or  hickoix 

for  sjilittiug  up  into  hoops. 

hoop-racking  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  forcibly  bending 
riven  hoops  to  make  them  tractable  in  placing 
them  around  casks. 

hoop -riving   machine,   &     [Hoop- 

BPUTTINO  MACHINE.] 

hoop  -  sawing  and  hoop  -  cutting 
maclune,  s. 

Coopering: 

1.  A  machine  in  which  gauged  stuff  la  fed 
to  a  gang  of  circular  saws  and  reduced  to 
dimensions  for  making  hoops. 

2.  A  machine  which  removes  successively 
thin  strips  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

3.  A  machine  which  saws  or  cuts  hoops 
from  a  log,  which  is  rotated   between  each 


b®l,  b^p-;  po^t.  Jtf^l;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;   expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing, 
-elan,  -tian  =  shau.    -tion*  -sion  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -$ion  -  zhiin.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  ahus*    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^U  dfU 
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cut,  the  thickness  of  a  hoop  plus  the  kerf ; 
the  saw  cutting  down  into  the  log  the  width 
of  a  hoop,  and  a  second  saw  or  a  cutter  re- 
moving the  hoop  so  cut. 

hoop-shaving  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  [Hogp-diiessino  machine]. 

hoop-skirt,  s.    [Hooi-,  s.,  I.  l  (2).] 

hoop  -  splaying  and  bending  ma- 
chine, s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  for  spreading  hoop-iron 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  set  snugly 
on  tlie  bilge,  and  at  the  same  time  bending 
the  liuop  to  the  curve  of  the  cask. 

hoop-Splitting  machine,  s. 

Cooper. :  A  machine  to  rive  hoops  from  stuff 
properly  prepared. 

hoop-tree,  s. 

Bot. :  Melia  senipervirtTts. 
hoop-withe,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  U>  Bivina 
cctarulra,  one  of  the  Chenopodiacea. 

•  hoop  (2),  s.    [Hoop  (2).  v.] 

*  1.  A  shout,  a  loud  cry,  a  whoop,  an  outcry. 

•'  You  have  run  them  all  dowu  witli  hoops  autl  holaa.* 
— BUhop  Parker:  liepr.  Jieheartal  TrattspostU,  p.  36. 

2.  A  peculiar  sound  emitted  iu  hooping- 
cough  by  a  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 

*  3.  The  hoopoe  (q.  v.). 

ho6p(l),  v.f.    [Hoop  (1),  5.] 

1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with  hoops ;  to  encircle 
Tvith  hoops. 

"The  three  hooped  pot  shall  have  t«n  hoopa." — 
Shakesp. :  i.Henry  »'/..  iv.  2. 

*  2.  To  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 

■'  Heuceforth  thou 
Shalt  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embracea." 

Shakeip.:   WhUer't  Tale.iv.  A. 

hoop  (2),  *  houp-en,  v.i.  k  t.  [O.  Ft.  houper; 
cf.  Goth,  hwopjan.]     [Whoop.] 
A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  utter  a  loud  cry  ;  to  whoop,  to  shout. 

"  And  therewithal  they  ohriked  and  they  Jtouped." 
Chaucer:  C.  T.,  15.406. 

2.  To  emit  a  peculiar  sound  by  drawing  in 
the  breath,  as  in  the  hooping-cough. 

*  B.  Transitive : 

X.  To  drive  with  shouts  or  cries. 

'  By  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
ffooped  out  of  Rome.""     Shakesp.  :  CoriolanuM,  iv.  ft. 

2.  To  call  by  a  shout  op  whoop. 

ho6p'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (1),  v. ;  -err]  One 
who  makes  and  Tixes  hoops  for  casks ;  a 
cooper. 

■■  Every  tinker,  tailor,  hooper,  ostler,  Ac"— Martin  : 
Marriage  of  Priests  (an.  1554). 

ho6p'-er  (2),  s.  [Eng.  hoop  (2),  v. ;  -er.  So 
called  from  the  hoop-lioop-hoop,  . .  .  the  note 
of  the  bird.)    (Def) 

Ornitk.  :  A  species  of  swan,  Cygnus  /ems  of 
Ray,  C.  musicus  of  Berhstein.  It  is  found  in 
the  Arctic  Circle,  Iceland,  and  Scandinavia, 
visiting  Britain  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
It  is  white  with  black  feet. 

ho6p'-ing  (1),  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hoop  (1),  v.] 
A,  &  B.  j4s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.  :   (See 
the  verb). 
C»  -^s  substantive  : 

1.  The  act  or  business  of  making  and  fixing 
hoops  on  casks  ;  coopering. 

"  Kettle  linims.  whose  sullen  dub 
Sounds  like  the  hooping  of  a  tub." 

Butler:  Eudibras,  pt.  it.  c  il. 

2.  Found. :  The  iron-work  around  a  mould- 
ing-box. 

hodp-ing  (2),  pr.par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hoop  (2),  v.] 
A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particij).  adj. :  (ir^t-e 

the  verb). 
C.  As  sid}st. :  The  act  of  emitting  a  whoop ; 

a  whoop. 

hooping-cough,  s. 

Pathol.  :  Pertussis,  a  spasmodic,  infectious 
disease,  usually  of  childhood  (although  Sir 
William  Jenner  suffered  from  it  late  in  life), 
preceded  by  catanh  of  from  three  to  foui-teen 
days'  duration.  It  sometimes  terminates  in  six 
weeks.but  often  lastsasinany  months,  although 
danger  is  usually  over  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
Empliyseina  is  a  dangerous  complication.  In 
fetal  cases,  pulmonary  collapse,  bronchial  in- 
flammation, nervous  exhaustion,  and  general 


debility  are  the  chief  factors.  VariDUH  Hpeci- 
flcs  have  been  vaunted,  the  chief  being  bella- 
dtitina,  Croton -chloral-hydrate,  bromide  of 
potJissium,  and  nitric  acid  with  glycerine. 
Roche's  is  the  favourite  embrocation  used  on 
the  chest  and  back.  Boiled  apples  in  milk, 
niilk,  &c.,  furnish  the  nourishment  required, 
with  time  and  change  of  air.  Hooping-cough 
is  more  fatal  in  some  years  than  others,  and  it 
is  always  dangerous  to  treat  this  disease  with- 
out medical  advice.  It  depends  ehielly  on 
iriitation  of  the  i)neumngastric  nerve  liy  some 
special  germ,  producing  the  paroxysmal  cha- 
racter of  the  cough. 

hoo'-poe,  ho6'-poo,  8.    [Named  from  their 
note,  which  is  lilie  hoop  rapidly  and  softly 
repeated  ;  Fr.  huppe.] 
Ornithology : 

1.  (Sing) :  Upupa  Epjops.  There  are  on  the 
head  two  parallel  rows  of  long  feathers,  form- 
ing a  crest,  their  colours  butf  tiitped  with 
black  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  also  bull' ;  upper 
part  of  the  back  gray;  wings  and  tail  black, 
iive  transverse  bands  of  yellowish  white  on 
the  wings  ;  abdomen,  and  a  band  on  the  tail, 
white.  Length  of  the  male,  twelve  and  a  half 
inches.  Female  less  vivid  in  colour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whence  it  annually 
visits  Europe.  There  are  six  species,  none  of 
which  are  natives  of  this  country.  The  nest,  of 
grass  and  feathers,  is  made  in  the  holes  of 
trees.  Eggs  Hve  or  six,  lavender  gray.  The 
hoopoe  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on 
insects  and  worms.  Called  also  the  Dung 
bird. 

2.  (PI-):  Upupidge,  a  family  of  Tenuirostres, 
TliL-y  have  syudactyle  feet ;  the  outer  toe  is 
mated,  for  half  its  length,  to  the  middle  one. 
Tlie  bill  is  very  long,  and  greatly  compressed. 
The  plumage  is  generally  glossed  with  metallic 
blue  and  deep  green.  Chief  genera,  Upupa 
and  Promerops,  from  which  the  family  has 
been  sometimes  called  Promeropidae. 

hoord,  v.t.    [Hoard.] 

ho6-8i-er  (si  as  Zhl),  s.  [a  corruption  of 
hnsher  ^' from  their  primary  capacity  to  still 
their  opponents,"  or  of  who's  yere  ?  their  grutf 
inquiry  when  one  knocks  at  a  door,  (liartlett.)] 
A  terra  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  in  North  America. 

hoot,  •  hout-en,  *  whoot.  v.i.  &.  t.  [O.  Sw. 
huta;  Fr.  houter.'\ 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  shout  in  derision  or  contempt. 
(Usually  followed  by  at  or  after.) 

"I  cannot  wear  these  good   things  without  being 
hooted  at.'—Richardton:  Pamela,  lett.  24. 

2.  To  cry  as  an  owl. 

"  The  owls  have  hootedaXl  night  long." 

Wordsworth :  Jdtot  Boy. 

B.  Transitive: 

1.  To  shout  or  cry  at  in  derision  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  drive  with  cries  and  shouts. 

"  Hoot  him  oat  of  the  city." 

Shakesp.  :  Coriolanus,  Iv.  6. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  voice  like  an  owl. 


hoot,  s.  [Hoot,  v.]  A  cry,  shout,  or  noise  in 
contempt  or  derision. 

"  Its  assertion  would  he  entertained  with  the  hoot  of 
the  rabble."— GiafitTW.'  Scepsis  Scientifica,  ch.  ii. 

hoot,  hoat,  hoots,  interj.  [Hoot,  v.]  An 
exclamation  or  interjection  expressive  of  dis- 
satisfaction, irritation,  disbelief,  or  contempt 
(Scotch.) 

hoove,  s.  [Heave,  v.]  A  disease  in  cattle, 
caused  by  eating  too  much  green  food,  which 
inflates  the  stomach  with  gas. 

*  hoove,  V.    [Hover.] 

hodv'-en,  a.  [Eng.  hoove,  s. ;  -eu.]  Suff"ering 
from  or  affected  with  the  disease  called  hoove. 

hop  (1),  *  hoppe,  *  hop-pen,  "^  hou-pen, 
*  huppe,  v.i.  [A.S.  hoppian;  cugu.  with 
Dut.  hoppen  =  to  hop ;  Icel.  hoppa;  Sw. 
hoppa;  Dan.  hoppe;  Ger.  hiipfen.] 

1.  To  leap  on  one  leg  or  foot ;  to  move  by 
sudden  and  successive  leaps  or  starts,  alight- 
ing on  one  foot. 

"  I  saw  ber  once 
Bop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street" 

Shakesp.  :  Antony  &  Cleopatra,  11. 1. 

2.  To  skip  lightly  ;  to  move  as  a  bird. 

"There  they  hop  and  dance  a  while  with  it  in  their 
heiiks."—f>igby  -  0/ Bodies,  ch.  xxxvii. 


"  3.  To  move  quickly  ;  to  skip ;  to  jump, 
"  To  prove  U  any  drop 
Of  living  blood  yet  In  her  veins  did  hop." 

Spemer:  F.  ^..11.1.9 
4.  To  walk  lamely  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

■■  Tlio  llmplnt;  smith  ob§erved  tlie  sadden'd  feM^ 
AikI  }tnii)/iiio  htre  and  ther*,  hluutelf  a  jest, 
Tut  in  his  word."  i>rydefii^  Bomer ;  JUadL 

6.  To  dance. 

"At  every  brldale  would  he  sliig  and  hoppe.' 

Chaucer:   C.  T.,  4,67C 

hop  (2),  V.t.  &  i.    [Hop  (2),  «.] 

A.  Trans.  :  To  mix  or  compose  with  hops. 

*'Malt-<lrlnk  not  much  hopped,  jiosset-drlukfl,  ati^ 
Iu  Kciirral,  whatever  rel.ixetli.  liHve  the  same  ellect."-> 
Arluthriot:  On  AliTnerUs,  ch.  v.,  126. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  pick  hops :  as,  To  go 
hoppijig. 

hop  (1),  8.    [Hop  (1),  v.] 

1.  A  jump,  spring,  or  light  leap  on  one  foot, 

2.  A  dance,  a  dancing  party.    (CoUoquial.) 
^  Hop,  step,  and  a  jump :  A  game  in  which 

those  engaged  endeavour  to  cn'er  as  much 
ground  as  possible  with  a  hop,  a  utride,  and* 
jump. 

hop  (2),  hSppe,  8.  [Dut.  hop,  hoppe;  O.  H, 
Ger.  hop/o;  M.  H.  Ger.  hop/en;  N.  U.  Qet, 
Iwpfen.] 

A*  As  substantive: 

1.  Botany: 

(1)  (Sing.):  HvmuhiB  Lupulu8,  the  only 
known  species  of  the  genus  Humulua  (q.v.li 
The  root,  which  is  perennial,  annually  senaa 
forth  long,  weak,  rough,  twining  stems.  The 
leaves  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  vine, 
but  are  rougher,  each  pair  with  two  curved 
stipules  ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious,  the  males, 
which  are  in  axillary  panicles,  have  Ave  sepals, 
no  petals,  and  five  stamens  ;  the  females  are 
in  cones  or  catkins  consisting  of  concave 
scales,  each  with  a  pair  of  minute  flowers 
[(2)].  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  sent  forth 
by  glands  containing  a  resinous  secretion. 
The  hop  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia,  but  doubtfully  of  North  America, 
although  it  haa  been  widely  introduced  here. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  New  York;  and  still 
more  largely  in  England,  Germany,  and  some 
other  European  countries.  Its  industrial  use 
is  to  give  the  bitter  flavor  to  beer,  it  being 
largely  consumed  in  brewing.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans  as  Lupus  ealictarius.  They  ate 
the  young  ehoota  as  we  eat  asparagus.  This  is 
Btill  done  by  many  country  people  iu  Europe. 
Packets  of  it  put  in  pillows  have  a  narcotic 
effect,  and  tend  to  induce  sleep.  It  is  some- 
times prescribed  as  a  tonic.  The  roots  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

%  Bryonia  dioica  [Bryony]  is  sometimes 
called  Wild  Hop.  The  native  hop  of  Australia 
is  (1)  Dodoncea,  the  seed  vessels  of  which  are 
there  used  in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  (2) 
Daviesia  Icstijolia. 

(2)  (PL);  The  mature  cones  of  the  hop; 
hop  heads. 

2.  Brewing  (chiefly  in  the  pi.) :  Hops  are 
boiled  with  the  wort  in  brewing  beer.  They 
impart  a  bitter  taste  and  aromatic  flavour, 
and  prevent  fermentation  from  being  too  i-apid. 
They  owe  their  effect  to  a  chemical  principle 
called  Lupuline  (q.v.). 

3.  Phar. :  Lupulus.  The  dried  catkins  of  the 
female  plant  of  Humulus  Lupulus,  the  corihnon 
hop.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Injusum  Lupuli, 
Infusion  of  Hop ;  Tirtctura  Lupuli,  Tincture  of 
Hop,  and  Extractum  Lupuli,  Extract  of  Hop, 
Hops  are  tonic  and  stomachic,  and  slightly 
narcotic ;  with  malt  they  form  the  materiata 
from  which  beer  is,  or  should  be,  made. 

B.  ^s  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  plant 
described  under  A.  1.,  or  any  one  akin  to  it. 

%  Oil  of  hops : 

Chetn.  dt  Comm. :  A  green  light  acrid  oil, 
obtained  by  subjecting  hopheadS  to  pressure. 

hop -back,  s. 

Brewing:  The  vessel  beneath  the  copper 
which  receives  the  infusion  of  malt  and  hops, 
and  Ikls  a  perforated  bottom  which  strains  off 
the  hops  from  the  unfermented  beer. 

hop-bind,  5.    [Hopbine.) 

hop-dryer,  s.  A  chamber  in  which  hops 
are  artilicially  dried.  A  tilting  drying-frame 
runs  on  a  track  e.\tending  through  the  drying 
and  store  rooms,  so  that  the  hops,  after 
drj'ing  above  the  fumac*  in  the  former  room 
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may  be  deposited  in  the  latter.  Also  called 
an  oast,  or  hop-kilu. 

hop-£a.otor»  s.  A  dealer  In  hops  ;  asales- 
mau  of  Imps. 

liop-flea»  s, 

Entom.  £  Agric, :  Haltica  conciiina,  a  small 
leaping  beetle,  the  larva  of  which  is  very 
destructive  to  hops.     [Haltica.] 

hop  fly,  s. 

Entom.  £  Agric:  Aphis  humuli,  a  species 
of  plant  louse  whleli  sometimes  infests  hop 
phuitaticns  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
damuf;e  the  crop. 

hop-frame,  s. 

Agric. :  A  trellis  on  which  hops  are  sup- 
port'ed  while  growing.  Hops  are  usually 
grown  on  poles,  which  are  pulled  out  of  the 
ground  and  laid  across  trestles  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  hop-pickers.  Hop-frames  are 
sometimes  made  to  recline  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  the  pickers. 

hop  frog-fly,  hop  froth-fly,  s. 

Entom.  &  Agric. :  A  small  liomopterous 
Insect,  Aphrophora  interrupta,  destructive  to 
hop  plantations.  The  resemblance  to  a  frog 
is  in  the  form,  the  term  froth  refers  to  the 
substance  in  which  the  larva  is  enveloped. 

hop  -  garden,  hop  -  yard,  s.  A  hop- 
ground.  The  former  expression  is  in  use  in  tlie 
south  of  England ;  the  latter,  in  the  Midlands. 

hop-ground,  s.  A  field  or  enclosure 
where  hops  are  cultivated  ;  a  hop-farm. 

•*  The  hop-groujtds  of  Kent  would  be  na  the  vineyardfl 
of  tb©  Neckar.'— .l/acrtw^<iS  ■  Euit.  Eny..  ch.  nv. 

*  hop'harlot,  s.    [Hapharlot.] 
hop-hornbeam,  s.    [Hornbeam.] 
hop-kiln,  s.     A  kiln  for  drying  hops. 
hop-medick,  s. 

Bot. :  Mf'-licago  hipulina. 
hop-mildew,  s. 

Bot.  <£■  Agric.  :  A  mildew  produced  in  the 
hop  by  a  minute  fungus,  Spluerotkeca  or  Ery- 
giphe  Castagnei.     It  has  coloured  appendicles. 

hop-o*-my-thumb,  s.  A  very  diminu- 
tive person  ;  a  dwarf. 

hop-picker,  s.  One  who  is  employed  to 
pick  or  gatlier  hops. 

hop-picking,  s.    [Hopping  (2),  s.] 

hop-pocket,  s.  A  bag  or  wrai>per  made 
of  coarse  material  for  containing  hops ;  the 
pocket  contains  li  to  2  cwts. 

hop-pole,  s. 

Husbandry :  A  training-pole  for  hops.  It 
consists  of  little  but  a  simple  saplinj;  or  trunk 
of  one  of  the  lighter  trees,  usually  the  sweet 
chestnut,  ash,  and  alder. 

hop-press,  5. 

Brewing :  A  machine  for  expressing  the 
liquid  from  hops  after  boiling. 

hop-scotch,  s.  A  children's  game,  in 
■which  a  stone  is  driven,  by  the  foot  of  a  person 
hopping  on  one  foot,  from  one  compartment 
to  another  of  a  figm-e  drawn  or  scotched  on 
the  ground. 

"Afterwards  Hogarth  and  Scott  played  at  hopscotch 
in  the  tovij\ha.\\."— Thackeray :  English  Uumouriats, 
lect,  V. 

hop-setter,  s.  One  who  plants  hops ;  an 
Instrument  for  setting  hops. 

hop-trefoil,  s. 

Bot.  :  Tri/olium  prociimbens,  a  trefoil  with 
iarge  dense  hop-like  heads  of  flowers,  brif^ht 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  standard  striate  when 
old.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain  in  dry  pastures, 
and  at  the  borders  of  fields. 

hop-yard,  s.     [Hop-garden.] 

bop -bine,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  bine.]  The 
climbing  stem  of  the  hop  plant. 

hope  (1),  s.  [A.S.  hopa  =  hope,  hopian  —  to 
hope  ;  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoop  =  hope,  hopen  ~ 
to  hope  ;  Dan.  haab  —  hope,  haabe  ~  to  hope  ; 
Sw.  fiopp  —  hope,  hoppas  =  to  hope ;  Ger. 
hoffeii  "  to  hope,  hoffnting  =hope  ;  Lat.  citpio 
=  to  desire.) 

1.  An  anxious  desire  or  expectation  of  some- 
thing ;  a  desire  o»-  looking  forward  for  some 
good. 

"  Bope  13  the  eDcouragement  given  to  desire." — C» 
gan  :  On  the  Patsions,  cb.  li.,  §  3. 


2.  Conttdence  in  a  future  event,  or  in  the 
future  conduct  of  any  person. 

"  Blessed  Is  he  who  1b  uot  lallea  from  bis  hope  In  th« 
iMTd. "~£ccleMasticiu  xiv.  2. 

3.  That  which  gives  hope  ;  one  who  or  that 
which  furnishes  ground  for  expectation,  trust, 
or  confidence,  as  an  agent  by  which  some- 
thing desired  may  or  can  be  effected  ;  that  in 
which  one  confides. 

"Thetr  bravest  hope,  bold  Hector," 

tihakesp. :  liapo  uf  Lucrece,  1,*30. 

4.  That  which  is  hoped  for;  the  object  of 
one's  hopes  or  desires. 

"  Lavliiin,  Is  thine  elder  brother's  hope." 

Shakesp. :  Titus  Andronicus.  IL  L 

*  5.  Expectation  of  any  kind,  even  of  fear. 

"  By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  ahall  1  falsify  men's  tiopes." 

aiuiketp. :  \  Henry  /P.,  i.  2. 

%  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment;  it  may 
vary  in  degree,  more  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of.the  circum- 
stances;  some  hope  where  there  is  no  ground 
for  hope,  and  others  despair  where  they  might 
hope  :  expectation  is  a  conviction  that  excludes 
doubt ;  we  expect  in  proportion  as  that  convic- 
tion is  positive  ;  we  hope  that  which  may  be 
or  can  possibly  be  ;  we  expect  that  which  must 
be  or  which  ought  to  be.  Trust  and  confi- 
dence agree  with  hope  in  regard  to  tlie  objects 
anticipated  ;  they  agree  with  expectation  in  re- 
gard to  the  certainty  of  the  anticipation. 
(firabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

Hope-mission,  s. 

Ecclesiol. :  A  religious  sect  appearing  in  the 
Registrar  Generars  returns. 

hope,  v.i.  &  (.    [Hope,  s.] 

A.  Intrnns. :  To  have  confidence ;  to  trust 
with  confidence. 

"  Why  are  thou  so  cast  down,  O  my  soul  f  and  why 
art  tliou  so  disijuieted  wltbiu  me?  Hope  thou  iu 
God."— /"M^m  xiii.  IL 

B,  Transitive : 

1.  To  expect  with  desire ;  to  look  forward 
to  with  hope. 

"  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty." 

Shukcsp.  :  2  Henry  IV.,  V.  2. 

*  2.  To  expect ;  to  fear. 

"  Our  manciple  I  hope  he  wol  be  deed." 

Chancer :  C.  T..i.<m. 

3.  To  entertain  hopes  ;  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  obtaining  uf  something. 
"  Those  that  vainly  hoped  klud  heaven  would  wink  "■ 
Dryden  ■  AitrtBa  Jteditz,  IS5. 

hope  (2),  s.  [See  def.]  A  troop  ;  only  in  the 
phrase,  a  forlorn  hope,  from  the  Dutch  verloren 
hoop, 

hope  (3),  s.    [Icel.  hdp  =  an  inlet.] 

1,  An  inlet ;  a  small  haven  or  bay  ;  a  creek. 

2.  A  sloping  plain  between  the  ridges  of 
mountains  ;  it  occurs  frequently  as  the  second 
element  in  place-names,  as  East/iopc. 

Hope  diamond,  s.  A  blue-white  dia- 
mond, BO  named  after  its  owner.     [Diamond.] 

hope'-ful,  a.  &s.     [Eng.  hope;  -/ul{l).^ 
A.  As  adjective: 

1,  Full  of  hope  ;  having  qualities  which  give 
rise  to,  or  grounds  for  hope  or  expectations 
of  good;  full  of  jToniise  ;  promising. 


2.  Full  of  hope,  desire,  or  confident  expec- 
tation. 

"Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hopeful  and 
atrougly  conceited."— //ooter.-  Eccles.  Polity. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  boy  or  young  man  ;  fre- 
quently with  a  somewhat  depreciatory  or  con- 
temptuous meaning. 

h6pe'-ful-l3^,  adv.    [Eng.  hopeful;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  raise  or  inspire 
hope  ;  in  a  promising  manner  or  degree, 

2.  With  hope  or  confidence. 

"Hopefully  expect  the  remedy  from  the  ingenuity 
of  tbenextgeuenitions.'"-  Fuiler:  Worthies;  Middlesex. 

hope'-ful-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  hopeful;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hopeful ;  promise  of 
good. 

"  Set  down  beforehand  certain  signatures  of  hopeful- 
ness."—Wotton :  Relitiuim,  p.  77. 

hope'-lte,  hop'-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Profes- 
sor Hope,  of  Edinburgh.] 

Min. :  An  ortliorhombic  grayish-white  or 
reddish-brown  transparent  or  translucent 
mineral  of  vitreous  lustre  ;  hardness,  2*5  to  3  ; 
sp.  gr.  2"76  to  2'S5.     It  is  believed  to  be  a 


hydrous  compound  of  pn»8phoric  acid  aflS 
oxide  of  zinc,  with  a  trace  of  cadmium.  Found 
in  the  calamine  miries  of  Altcnbergj  near  Aia> 
la-Ciiapelle.    {Darux.^ 

hope' -less,  a.     [Eng.  Iwpe ;  -les8.\ 

1,  Destitute  of  or  without  hope  ;  having  no 
hope  of  fortune,  success,  or  iirosparity ;  dfr 
spairing. 

"  Her  last  companion,  In  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

iVvrdxworth :   While  Doe.  of  nyUtone,  U. 

2.  Giving  or  inspiring  no  hope  or  expecta- 
tion of  good  ;  desperate. 

"  The  hopeless  word  of  '  never  to  return.' 
Breathe  I  against  tliee.  upon  naiu  of  life," 

Hhaketp. :  Richard  II.,  L  8. 

"3.  Unhoped  for;  unexpected;  despaired 
of. 

hope'-leSS-ly,  adu.  [Eng.  AopeZcsa ;  -ly.]  In 
a  hopeless  manner;  without  hope;  beyond 
hope. 

"Hopelessly  continuing  in  mistakes,  they  live  and 
die  in  their  absurdities.  —Zfrowne;  Vulgar  £rrour$, 
bk,  I.,  ch.  iii. 

hope'-less-ness,  s.  pEng.  hopeless;  -ness.J 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  hopeless ;  da 
siiair  ;  a  desperate  state  or  condition. 

hop'-er  (1),  s.  [Eng.  hop{e);  -er.]  One  who 
hopes  ;  one  who  has  Jiopes. 

"I  except  all  hopert.'—S'wift. 

*  hop-er  (2),  s.     [Hopper.] 

hop'-head,  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  head.]  One  of 
the  imbricated  heads  of  the  hop  (q.v.). 

hop'-ing,  *hop-yng,  pr.  jjur.,  a.,  &  «. 
[Hope,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.:  {See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  feeling  or  entertaining 
hopes. 

2.  A  hope  ;  an  exiiectation. 

"The  pape  set  that  terme.  for  his  hopynff  waa," 

Robert  de  lirunne.  p.  31*. 

"  hop'-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hoping;  -ly.]  In 
a  hopeful  manner ;  with  hope  or  desire  of 
good,  and  expectation  of  receiving  it. 

"  One  sign  of  despair,  the  going  on  boldly,  hopinglih 
wilful    habits    ■■    e,Va.'—Hamnwndi 


Hop'kin'-si-an,  s.     [Named  after  the  Rev 
Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut.] 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who 
though  in  most  respects  Calvinistic,  rejected 
the  tenets  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed 
to  his  posterity,  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  to  the  elect  on  their  believing  in  Him. 

hop'-li-a,  s.    (Gr.  on-Aa  (hopla)  =  arms.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  lamelliconi  beetles, 
sub-family  Melolonthinse.  The  species  have 
beautiful  metallic  lints  formed  by  their  dense 
scales.    One,  Hoplia  philanthus,  is  British. 

hop'-lito,  s.    [Gr.  oTrAt'njs  (hoplites),  from  oTrAar 
{hojilon)  =  an  arm.] 

Gr.  Antiq. :  A  heavy-armed  soldier. 

hop-lo-ge'-tus,  s.     [Ger.  ottAoc  (hoplon)  =  % 

tool,  an  iniplem-jnt,  and  Lat.  cctiis,  c€t€=  Gr, 

Kj)Tos  (ketos)  —  a  sea  monster,  as  a  wliale,  &c.} 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  whales,  family  Bala&- 

nidis.     Found  in  the  Pliocene  strata. 

hop-oast,  s.     [Eng.  hop  (2),  and  oast.]    An 
oven  or  kiln  for  drying  hops. 

h6pp'-er(l).* hop-er,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (l%  v.;  -er.\ 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  One  who  hops. 

2  (PI).    A  child's  game;  also  called  Hop> 
SCOTCH  (q.v.). 
3.  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Glass :  A  conical  vessel  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  containing  sand  and  water  for  the 
use  of  the  glass-cutter. 

2.  Plumbing :  The  basin  of  a  water-closet- 

3.  Entomology: 

(1)  Sing. :  An  insect  which  breeds  inhama, 

(2)  Plural : 

(a)  The  Halticidffi  (q.v.). 
(&)  The  Cercopidae  (q.v.). 

4.  Mach.  :  A  chute  for  feeding  any  material 
to  a  machine.     It  is  generally  of  an  Inverted 


b6il,  b6^;  poi^t,  jdr^l ;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  ben^h  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-«juui*  -tian  =  sham,  -tion,  -sion  ^  shun ;  -fion,  -§ion  —  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =^  b$l,  d^l* 
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hopper— horizon 


conical  sli.ii'e,  as  in  bri(?k-inachine9,  winiiow- 
iog-maclunes,  and  flour-milLs.    Its  name  ia  de- 
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l^redfrom  the  latter,  as  it  used  to  be  shaken  by 
Bdaoisel  (projection)  on  the  spindle,  in  order 
to  keep  the  grain  fed  down  into  the  tliroat. 

*'  Right  by  tbe  hopcr  wol  I  ataude.' 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  4.03*. 

£b  Hydr.  Eng. ;  A  boat  or  barge,  driven  by 
Btbani,  and  liaving  a  movable  bottom,  in  whicli 
the  mud,  &c.,  raised  by  a  dredging-niachine  is 
conveyed  into  deep  water,  there  to  be  allowed 
to  fall  out ;  a  hopper-barge. 

hopper-boy,  s.  A  deWce  in  a  grinding- 
mill,  consisting  of  a  revolving  rake  drawing 
the  meal  over  a  discharge-opening  iu  the  floor. 

hopper -cook,    s.     A  valvo  for  \vater- 

Closels,  &c. 

hop'-per  (2),  s.    [Eng.  Aop  (2) ;  -er.]    A  hop- 
pieker. 


*  hop-pes-teres,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  hoppe  =  to 
h'tp  ;  letii.  stiH".  -ster.]  A  female  dancer  (?). 
(Clutucer:  C.  T.,  2,019.) 

hopp'-et,  s.     [Eng.  Iwp;  -«(.) 
I.  Ordinary  La ngiiagc  : 

1.  A  liand-basket . 

2.  A  child  in  arms.    (Xorkskire.) 
IL  Technically: 

L  Glass :  The  same  as  Hopper,  B.  1. 
2,  Mining:    A    dish    used    by    miners    to 
measure  the  ore. 

hopp'-ing  (1),  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Hop  (1),  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par,  £  particip.  adj.  :  (See 

the  verb). 

C,  As  subst. :  The  act  of  Moving  about  with 

hops. 

hopplng-dlck,  s.  A  local  name  given 
in  Jamaica  to  a  tlirush,  Merula  leucogenys,  or 
Tiirdus  Uucogenus. 

hopp'-ing  (2),  5.    [Hop  (2),  v.]    The  act  or 

occupation  of  picking  hops  from  the  bines ; 
hop-picking. 

•hop' -pie,  v.t.  [Another  form  of  hdbhh  (q.  v.).] 
To  fetter  by  tying  the  feet  togetlier  ;  to  tram- 
mel, to  entangle,  to  hobble. 

"Snperatitloualy  hoppled  in  the  toils  and  nets  of 
rapemuoua  opinions.'— A'uinri;  On  Ooctiincss,  bk.  ix,, 
ch.  viL, 5  i 

bop'-ple»  s.    [Hopple,  v.] 

Manege .  A  fetter  for  confining  the  legs  of 
horses  HO  as  to  hamper  their  motion,  and  thus 
restrain  their  wandering ;  a  hobble, 

hop'-pd,  s.     [Chinese.] 

1.  An  overseer  of  commerce;  a  collector. 

2.  A  tribunal  appointed  to  collect  the  public 
revenue  arising  from  trade  and  navigation. 

hopp'-y,  s.  [Eng.  hop  (2);  -y.]  A  free  trans- 
lation by  an  English  wit  of  Messidor  (Corn- 
harvest),  the  tenth  mouth  of  the  French  re- 
publican year. 

hops,  s.  pi.    [Hop.] 

hop' -vine,  s.  [Eng.  hop,  and  vine.)  The  stalk 
01  phint  of  the  hop. 

hor -a  (pi.  hor'-ae),  s.    [Lat.]    An  hour. 

horas  canonicse,  5.  ;>!.  The  canonical 
hours  atwiiich  religious  services  are  held.  In 
time  of  persecution  a  night  service  was  held 
Called  Nocturns,  which  was,   however,  at   a 


latter  period  niorged  Into  Laada—Uvi  thanks- 
giving for  tlie  dawn  of  day,  and  the  wliole  was 
called  Matins.  Hut  when  Matins,  orNocLurnn, 
aie  retained  they  take  place  before  LuutJU. 
Tlie  following  is  the  order  of  the  canonical 
hours:  Lauds,  at  daybreak;  Prime,  or  first 
hour,  a  later  service  ;  Tierce,  or  third  hour,  at 
nine  a.m.  ;  S«i(,  or  sixth  hour,  at  noon;  Nrnies, 
or  ninth  hour,  at  three  p.m.;  Vespers,  or  even- 
ing service  ;  t'ompUne,  or  final  service,  at  bed- 
time. Each  of  these  has  fixed  Psalms,  except 
Vespers,  which  has  certain  Psalms  read  in 
course,  and  a  Canticle.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
names  of  these  services  were  Uhtsang,  Prime- 
sang,  QnderHang.Middaysang.Noonsang.Even- 
saTig.and  Nightsang.  The  Bookfor  these  offices 
came  to  be  called  Breviary  towards  the  eml 
of  tbe  eleventh  century.  It  was  sometimes 
called  iu  England  the  Portifory. 

"hbr'-aL  a.  [Lat  horalis,  from  hora^&n 
li<)ur.]'  Pei-taining  or  relating  to  an  hour  or 
hours  ;  lasting  for  an  hour. 

"  But  if  the  horal  orbit  ceases, 
Tbe  whole  slamls  atill."    Prior:  Alma,  IU.  SSa. 

*  hor'-^l-ljr,  odv.     [Eng.  horal ;  -Zy.]    Hourly. 

*  hor-ar'-i-OUS,  a.    [Lat.  hAirarius,  from  Aoro 

=  an  hour.) 

hoi. :  Enduring  only  for  an  hour  or  two, 
as  the  petals  of  Cistus. 

*  hbr'-ar-y,  a.     [Lat.  horarius  ;  Fr.  Aorafrc] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pertainingorrelatingtoanhouror hours; 
noting  the  hours. 

"  Id  his  Answer  to  an  horary  question,  be  has  dis- 
cussed tbemauiKTof  eurprisiugiiU  abarpcrs."— 7"<Mi<r. 

2.  Continuing  for  an  hour ;  hence,  change- 
able, ephemeral,  short-lived. 

"  Horary  or  soon  decaying  fruita  o(  Bummer." — 
Browne  :   I'ulffar  Errourt,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  L 

3.  Done  by  noting  the  hours  or  time. 

"The  faniou3  doctor  in  Moorfields,  who  joined  so 
much  reimt^tion  for  his  horary  piedictiona.  — Uteele  : 
Spectator.  No.  193. 

IL  Aitron. :  A  term  used  of  the  arc  which 
a  heavenly  body  describes  in  an  hour,  or  the 
angle  which  that  arc  subtends,  the  eye  of  the 
siiectator  being  assumed  to  be  at  the  angular 
point. 

horary-circles,  «.  pi.  Lines  or  circles 
marking  the  hours  on  globes,  &c. 

horary-motion,  s.  The  space  moved 
through  in  an  hour.  The  horary  motion  of 
the  earth  is  that  arc  which  it  describes  in  an 
hour — that  is,  one  of  fifteen  degrees, 

Hor-a'-tian,  a.  [Lat.  Horati(iis)  =  Horace  ; 
Eng.  sutl.  -an.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  poet 
Horace  or  his  poetry ;  pertaining  to  the  family 
Huratii. 

*  hord,  s.    [Hoard,  $.] 

*  horde,  v.i.  [Horde,  s.]  To  live  in  hordes ; 
to  associate  together  iu  gangs. 

horde,  *  hord,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Turk,  ordu  = 
a  camp,  from  Pers.  6rdu-=a.  com-t,  a  camp, 
a  horde  of  Tartars  ;  urdii  =  a  camp,  an  army.] 

1.  A  term  applied  first  to  the  clans  or  tribes 
of  the  Tatars  or  Tartars,  a  nomadic  tribe, 
clan  or  race  of  Asiatics. 

"  Such  were  the  Tiords  among  the  Ootha.  the  clans 
In  Scotland,  and  septa  in  Ireland." — Temple:  flw(. 
£>iff.    (Introd.) 

2.  A  gang,  a  multitude,  a  crew.  (Used 
generally  in  contempt.) 

"  Oh  '.  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  honlc." 

Byron:  Mazeppa,  xli, 

hor'-de-SB,  s.  pi.     [Lat.  hord{eum)  (q.v.) ;  fem. 
pL  adj.  sutf.  -ecp.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  grasses, type  Hordeum  (q.v.). 

*  hord-en,  v.t.    [Hoard,  v.] 

hor-de'-o-lum,  s.  [Lat  hordeolus,  dimin.  of 
hordeum.] 

Path. :  A  stye  (q.v.). 

*  hord-ere,  *  hordier,  s.    [Hoarder.) 

hor'-de-um,  s.    [Lat.=  barley.] 

Bot.  :  Barley  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the  tribe 
Hordete.  Spikelets  three,  distichous,  com- 
pressed, one-cleft,  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
second  glume ;  empty  glumes  two,  awned ; 
flower  glume  also  awned  ;  palea  long,  narrow, 
two-keeled.  Found  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  ;  also  in  the  warmer  regions,  including 
South  America.    Barley  is  ouo  of  the  most 


extensively  used  of  the  grains,  but  in  Ihla 
cnuDtry  it  in  almost  exclusively  employed  In 
tbe  making  of  beer.  It  is  grown  Dio^l  largely 
in  California  and  New  York,     [Bablcy.I 

hordeum  decorticatom,  s 

Piuir. :  Pearl  barley.  The  husked  seeds  of 
UordeuTn  disUchuin.  It  Is  used  to  prepare 
Decoctwn  Hordei,  decoction  of  barley,  made 
by  washing  two  ounces  of  barley  with  cold 
water,  and  tlicn  pouring  thirty  ounces  of  boil- 
ing  water  over  it.  This  is  used  as  a  mild 
nutritive  and  demulcent  driuk. 

*  hore,  •  hoor»  a.   tHoAa.] 

*  hore  (1),  «,    [Whore.1 

*hore  (2),  8.  [A.S.  horn;  O.  L.  Ger.  Jkoru, 
/toro;  O,  H.  Ger.  horo.}    Dirt,  filth. 

hore'-h^^d,  hbar'-hound, «.  [A.S.  Mm- 
hiine,  hara  hunig  ~  the  herb  horeliuuiid  :  luir 
=s  hoar,  hoary  gray,  from  the  short,  white, 
woolly  hairs,  and  huTie  =  horehound.j 

1,  Bot.:  Marrubium  vulgare,  a  plant  bo 
lioary  as  to  be  almost  wuolly ;  the  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate  and  crenate  :  tlie  whorls  of 
flowers  dense ;  calyx  oblong,  with  ten  short 
spinous  teetii  ;  tlie  corolla  white,  labiate,  the 
upper  lip  long,  bifid.  Wild  in  continental 
Europe,  North  Africa,  W-ivtprn  and  Southern 
Asia,  &.C.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  as  a 
garden  herb. 

^  Black  or  Stinking  Horehound  is  BaZlota 
nigra,  or  the  genua  Ballota  ;  Wild  Horehound, 
E'lpalorium  teucrifolimn.  The  former  is  a 
British  labiate,  the  latter  a  foreign  composite. 

2.  Pharm.:  The  plant  contains  a  bitter 
princii>le  and  a  volatile  oiL  It  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  expectorant,  and  alterative  for  coughs. 
In  the  form  of  infusion  or  of  bitter-sweet 
lozenges,  horehound  {Marrubium,  vulgare)  is 
a  popular  remedy  for  coughs. 

*hor-en,  v.t.    [Icel.  hora;  O.  H.  Ger.  huoron.} 

(UoRE  (1),  B.]  To  commit  adultery  or  forni- 
cation ;  to  go  wlioriug, 

*horgh,  *horie,  s.  [A-S.  horg,  horh.]  Dirt, 
filth. 

^horghen,  v.f.  [M.  H.  Ger.  Aor^cn.]  [Horch.) 
To  make  dirty  or  hlthy. 

*  hori,   *  hoori.   *  horwe,   •  horowe,  a 

[A.S.  horig.]    Dirty,  hlthy,  obscene. 

'•  With  tongea  Turrwe."      Chaucer  :  C.  Jf.,  S06. 

hor'-i-a,  s.     [Lat.  =  a  small  vessel,  a  fishing 

smack*(?).] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  CantharidsE.  Accord- 
ing to  Lansdown  Gutlding,  a  West  Indian 
species  is  parasitic  on  a  soUtary  bee,  Xylocopa 
teredo, 

hor-i'-zon,  *or-i-ZOIlt,  s.  [Lat.  horizon, 
from  Gr.  opC^uiy  (horizon)  =  (as  adj.)  dividing, 
separating,  bounding,  limiting ;  (as  subst.) 
the  horizon  [def.] ;  Sp.  i:.  Port.  horizonU;  ItaL 
QTOzzonte;  Prov.  oriso/i.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  Lit. :  Tbe  circular  line  where  the  sky 
and  the  earth  seem,  to  a  spectator  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter,  to  meet.    [II.] 

^  '*  When  the  luomlng  son  shall  raise  his  car 
Ahove  the  border  uf  the  horizon," 

Shakf^p.  :  S  Henry  F/,  iv.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  bounding  one's  mental 
vision. 

*'  \Vhile  the  authors  of  aU  these  evils  were  idly  and 
stupidly  gazing  on  this  menacing  meteor,  which 
hlaukened  ;iU  their  horizon." — Burke :  On  the  A'abob  qf 
A  root's  liebCs. 

TL  Technically: 

1.  Astron. .-  The  horizon,  in  the  sense  1. 1, 
is  called  by  astronomers  the  sensible,  visible, 
or  physical  horizon.  It  is  not  at  right  angles 
to  a  vertiral  line  at  the  place,  for  if  vision  be 
unimpeded,  say  when  one  looks  from  a  vessel's 
deck  on  a  clear  day,  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  allows  him  to  see  a  bttle  more  of  the 
sky  than  if  his  eye  were  at  the  surface  of 
tlie  sphere.  If  he  looks  from  a  mountain  top 
the  error  becomes  of  consequence.  The  term 
"sensible,"  "visible,"  or  "physical"  hori 
zon  is  therefore  often  used,  though  not  quite 
accurately,  for  a  plane  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tended from  tlie  observer's  eye  at  right  angles 
to  a  vertical  line  at  the  place  and  extending  to 
the  celestial  vault.  The  horizon  convenient  for 
astronomical  purposes,  and  called  the  astro- 
nomical or  rational  horizon,  is  different  from 
this.    The  spectator's  eye  is  supposed  to  be, 


fate,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^U,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cameL  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  w^u;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  tinite,  ciir,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =^  a.    qa  »  fcw. 
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Dot  iit  the  surface,  but  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  with  the  planet  traTisi>arent  enoiiKh 
not  to  impede  vision.  The  astronomical  hori- 
zon of  Greenwicli  obscivatury  would  be  ob- 
tained by  supi'osing  a  line  drawn  downwards 
from  that  spot  to  the  earth's  centre,  and  a 
plane  evciywhcre  at  riglit  angles  to  that  line, 
to  extend  from  tho  latter  spot  to  the  celesti;d 
vault.  It  would  form  a  great  circle,  both  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  heavens.  Sometimes 
what  is  called  an  "  artifieial  horizon "  is 
needed,  and  is  formed  by  the  reflecting  sur- 
foce  of  a  fluid 

2.  Geol. :  A  term  used  with  regard  to  the 
apimrent  age  of  atrata.  Strata  wliich  appear, 
broadly  speaking,  contemporaneous  or  homo- 
taxial  are  said  to  be  on  the  same  horizon.^ 

3.  Naut. :  In  the  same  sense  as  I.  1. 
^  Dip  of  the  horizon : 

Astron.  £  Georj. :  The  angle  by  which  the 
visible  horizon  is  depressed  below  the  direc- 
tion of  a  spirit-level. 

horizon-bounded,  a.  Reaching  to  the 
honiii>n,  (tr  us  fur  as  sight  will  reach. 

"  Iiiimeuse  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed." 

Byron:  Childe  Harold,  1.  81. 

horizon- glasses,  s.  pi 

Optics:  The  two  speculums  on  one  of  the 
radii  of  a  quadrant  or  sextant.  The  one  half 
of  the  fore  horizon-glass  is  silvered,  while  the 
other  half  is  transparent,  in  order  that  an 
object  may  be  seen  directly  through  it.  Tlie 
back  horizon-glass  is  silvered  above  and  be- 
low, but  has  a  tiansparent  stripe  across  the 
middle,  through  which  the  horizon  can  be  seen. 

hor-izon'-tal,  a.    [Fr] 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  the  horizon. 

2.  At  or  near  the  horizon.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
I.  595.) 

3.  Parallel  to  the  horizon ;  level ;  perpen- 
dicular to  a  vertical  line. 

"  And  Severn!  little  shruha  will  grow  from  one  horiz- 
ontal bed  of  salt."— Graw ;  Cosmo.  Sacra,  bk.  i.,  ch.  ili., 

4.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the 
horizon  :  as,  horizontal  distance. 

horizontal-cornice,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  level  portion  of  the  cornice  of  a 
pediment,  under  the  two  inclined  cornices. 

horizontal- dial,  s.  A  dial  with  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  liorizon,  having  its  gnomon 
elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place. 

horizontal-drill,  s. 

Machinery:  A  boring-machine  whose  drill- 
arbor  works  horizontally  and  parallel  with 
the  bed  to  which  the  work  is  dogged. 

horizontal-escapement,  s. 

H&r.  :  An  escapement  in  which  the  impulse 
Is  given  by  the  wedge-shaped  teeth  of  a  hori- 
zontal wheel  acting  on  a  notched  hollow 
cylinder  on  tlie  axis  of  the  balance.  It  was 
invented  by  Graluun,  about  1700. 

horizontal- fire,  $. 

Mil.  :  The  discharge  of  pieces  at  point-blank 
range,  or  at  very  low  elevations. 

horizontal-lathe,  s. 

Machinery:  A  vertical  turning  and  boring 
machine. 

horizontal-leaf,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  leaf  of  which  the  upper  surface 
makes  a  right  angle  with  the  stem. 

horizontal-line,  s. 

Persp. :  That  line  drawn  through  a  picture 
at  tike  point  in  the  extreme  distance  where 
tlie  sky  and  earth  meet ;  or,  at  the  line  of  the 
height  of  the  eye  in  a  pictuie. 

horizontal-mill,  s.  A  mill  in  which  the 
acting  surfaces  are  in  a  horizontal  plane  at 
ri^ht  angles  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  rotating 
stone  or  stones.  The  term  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  edge-mill,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Chilian  mill. 

horizontal -parallax,  s.    [Parallax.] 

horizontal-plane,  s.  A  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  specif.,  in  persp.,  a  plane  cut- 
ting the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

horizontal-projection,  5.  A  projec- 
tion on  a  plane  puuilkd  to  tlie  horizon. 

horizontal-range,  s. 

Ordnance :  The  distance  at  which  a  projec- 


tile falls  or  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  elevation. 

horizontal  root,  s. 

}U>t. :  A  root  wiiich  lies  horizontally  on  the 
ground. 

horizontal   steam-engine,   s.      An 

engine  tlic  axis  of  whose  cylinder  is  horizontal, 

horizontal  water-wheel,  s. 

Hydrant.  iC  Eiigin.  :  A  water-wheel  running 
on  a  vertical  axis,  as  do  the  turbines  generally. 
The  term  is,  however,  specifically  applied  to  a 
wheel  having  radial  floats  upon  winch  a  stream 
of  water  is  dashed,  usually  from  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  floats  may  be  set  spirally,  so 
as  the  better  to  receive  the  impact  of  the 
water. 

hor-iz-on-tal'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  horizontal; 
-ity.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  horizontal. 

hor-iz-on'-tal-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  horizontal ; 
-ly.]  In  a  horizontal  position  or  direction  ;  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level. 

"  It  la  occasionally  requisite  tliat  the  object-eud  of  the 
instrument  be  moved  up  and  down  as  well  as  /KjrUon- 
tails/."— I'aJcy :  ■^'"*-  TheoL,  ch.  vili. 

hor-mtn'-i-d»,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ho}inin(um) 
(q.v.> ;  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -idw.] 

BoL :  A  family  of  Labiates,  tribe  Monardese. 

hor  -  mi'  -  num,  s.  [Lat.  horminvm ;  Gr. 
opixit'ov  {hornii nun)  =  the  plant  described  in 
tlie  def ;  oo^auj  (iiorniao)  =  to  excite  ;  the  lior- 
minum  of  the  ancients  being  reputed  an 
apluodisiac] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hor- 
minidae  (q.v.).  //.  pyrenaicum,  a  beautiful 
plant,  has  been  introducetl  into  Britain  from 
the  mountainous  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

horminum- clary,  s. 

Bot.:  Salvia  Honniaum. 

hor-mo-spbr'-a,  s.  [Gr.  op/ios  (hormos)  =  a 
coril,  a  chain,  a  necklace,  and  <nropd  (spora), 
ffTTopos  (aporos)  =  a  spore  or  seed.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Horniosporeae.  Two  species,  Horinnspora 
ntmosa,  and  H.  vijitabilis,  are  British. 
{Harvey  :  Brit.  Mar.  Algce.) 

hor-mo-spor'-e-fiB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hor- 
mo.^jmria);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ece.] 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  Algals,  order  Palmel- 
laccffi.  The  cells  are  contained  in  confervnid 
simple  or  branched  tubular  filaments.  Con- 
tains only  one  known  genus.  [Hormospora.] 
{Harvey :  Brit.  Mar.  Algce.) 

Hor'-muzd,  s.  [Zend.]  In  the  Zoroastrian 
Creed,  tlie  Good  Principle  or  Being  supposed 
to  have  created  light,  and  to  be  the  originator 
and  patron  of  all  good  in  the  universe.  He  is 
perpetually  in  conflict  with  Ahriman,  the  Evil 
IMiiciiile  or  Being.  [Ahriman.]  He  has 
under  him  a  hierarchy  of  angels.     [Zoroas- 

TRIANISM.] 

horn,  s.  &  a.     [A.S. ;  cogn.  with  Icel..  Dan., 
8w,,  &  Ger.  horn;  Goth,  liaurn;  Ir.,  Gael.,  «Sr 
Wei.  corn.;  Lat.  cornu.] 
A.  As  substantive : 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

■•  No  beast  that  hath  ftorrts  hath  upper  teeth."— 
Bacon:  Nat.  Hist..  5  7»3. 

2.  The  niatei-ial  or  substance  of  which  horns 
are  composed. 

"There  ia  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped 
with  horn."—iihakesi>. :  Much  Ado  About  yoihitij,  v.  4. 

3.  Anything  made  of  or  resembling  a  horn 
in  shape. 

(1)  A  powder-flask :  originally  made  of  a 
horn. 

(2)  A  drinking-cup :  so  called  from  having 
been  originally  made  of  horn.  Now  the  name 
is  applied  to  a  similar  vessel,  even  if  made  of 
other  m'aterial ;  a  beaker. 

(3)  The    cornucopia   or   horn    of   plenty. 

[CORNUCOPIi.] 

(4)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"Some  of  Iheiu  had  actually  been  proscribed  by 
Bound  of  hnrn  for  tlie  crime  of  withbUndiug  hla  law- 
ful comm>iixda."—M acavliiy :  Bitt.  Eng.,  cb.  xlii. 

(5)  Used  as  a  symbol  of  plenty  [(3).] 

"  With  hla  horn  full  of  good  news." 

&h<ikeBp.:  MerchatU  of  Venice,  v.  1. 

*4,  A  draught  fi-om  a  horn;  a  hornfuL 
(Now  only  in  use  in  America,) 


h,  Aiiyiliitig  resenibling  a  horn  in  relativa 
[losil-iou  or  UHO ;  anything  projecting  like  ft 
horn. 

(1)  The  feeler  of  an  insect,  snail,  &c. 

"  Teiidt-r  homt  of  cockled  iinKlU.' 

ahnketp. :  Lovo't  Labowr'i  Lott,  It.  & 

(2)  An  extremity  of  the  moon  when  on  the 
wane  or  waxing. 

*  (3)  An  extremity  of  a  wing  of  an  army  or 
body  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  in  crescent  form. 

(4)  A  long  horn-like  projection  of  some 
precious  metal,  woni  on  the  forehead  by  the 
natives  of  some  Asiatic  countries. 

*  (5)  Tho  imaginary  antler  or  projection  on 
tho  forehead  of  a  cuckold. 

((i)  A  branch  of  a  subdivided  stream, 

*  G.  A  deer. 

"  My  lady  goea  to  kill  fcwru," 

.'iluiketp. :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  L 
11.  Technically  ; 

1.  Conip.  Anat.  &  Physiol.:  The  horns  of 
animals  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  those  com- 
posed of  bone,  as  the  antlers  of  the  deer; 
(2)  those  consisting  of  epiilermic  formations, 
as  t)ie  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  buffalo; 
(y)  those  partly  bone  and  partly  epidermic,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cow. 

2.  Botany : 

(1)  (Gen.) :  Any  stilT  awl-shaped  process. 

(2)  (PL):  A  numberof  elongate antherozoidfl, 
found  in  the  antheridia  of  Vaucberia. 

3.  Arch. :  The  Ionic  volute. 

4.  Forging :  The  beak  of  an  anvil  around 
which  objects  are  bent. 

5.  Mechanics: 

(1)  A  projecting  portion  of  an  object. 

(2)  One  of  the  prongs  or  crutches  of  an 
elevating  screw  or  jack. 

(3)  A  curved  projection  on  the  forepart  of  a 
plane. 

6.  Mining : 

(1)  A  spoon  or  scoop  of  horn,  in  which 
wasliiugs  are  tested  in  prospecting. 

(2)  (PL):  The  guides  for  the  ropes  on  the 
djnms. 

7.  Milling:  One  of  the  points  of  a  driver, 
on  the  summit  of  a  millstone  spindle,  which 
project  into  the  coffins  of  the  runner  to  convey 
the  motion  of  tlie  spindle  to  it. 

8.  Music:  The  proper  orchestral  horn  is  the 
French  horn,  a  metal  wind  instrument,  formed 
of  a  continuous  tube  twisted  into  a  curved 
sliape  for  the  convenience  of  holding.  It  ia 
furnished  with  a  mouthpiece  and  a  bell.  The 
mouthpiece  is  movable,  so  as  to  allow  addi- 
tional pieces  of  tubing  called  crooks  to  be 
added  to  its  length,  in  order  to  alter  its  pitch. 
The  bell  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  hand 
of  the  player.  The  horn  of  nulitary  and  other 
brass  bands  is  usually  some  form  of  the  Saxe- 
horn  (q.v.). 

9.  Nautical : 

(1)  The  arm  of  a  cleat  or  kevel. 

(2)  One  member  of  the  jaw  of  a  boom. 

10.  PhysioL  :  [II.  1] 

11.  Saddlery  : 

(1)  The  high  pommel  of  a  Spanish  or  half- 
Spanish  saddle,  sometimes  made  of  horn, 

(2)  The  projections  on  the  forward  part  of  a 
woman's  saddle,  between  which  the  right  leg 
is  placed.  The  inside  one  is  the  small  horn, 
the  outer  the  large  horn. 

12.  Script :  A  horn  is  symbohcal— 

(1)  Of  strength,  power,  or  might  (physical 
or  political)  (Ps.  Ixxv.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Lam. 
ii.  3,  17). 

ni  Hence  kings,  rulers,  kingdoms,  or  em- 
pires are  often  viewed  prophetically  as  horns 
(Dan.  vii.  20,  21,  24,  viii.  3,  6.  7,  20;  Rev. 
xiii.  1,  11). 

(2)  Of  glory  or  reputation  arising  from  that 
strength  or  power  (1  Sam.  ii.  1,  10 ;  Job 
ivi.  15  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  17,  24,  cxlviiL  14). 

(3)  Of  insolence  generated  by  it(Ps.  Ixxv.  4, 5). 

13.  Svrg. :  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  horns, 
tending  to  become  spiral,  grow  from  the  scalp 
or  even  from  tlie  face  or  trunk  of  man. 

^  (1)  Horn  ivith  horn,  horn  nnder  horn  : 

Law  :  The  promiscuous  feeding  of  all  kinds 
of  horned  cattle,  not  excluding  bulls  on  the 
same  common.    (Spelnian.) 

(2)  To  put  to  the  horn : 

Scvts  Law:     To  outlaw   a  person;  to  d»- 


bSil,  h6^;  poiit,  j6^l:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -in& 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^ion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Ac.  =  bel,  del* 
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nounce  as  a  rebel.  This  was  done  by  an 
official  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
amongst  otlitT  forttialities,  gave  three  blasts 
on  a  horn,  by  which  the  person  named  was 
considered  to  be  proclaimed  outlaw  for  con- 
tempt of  the  sovereign's  authority. 

B.  As  adj. :  Made  of  the  material  described 
te  A. 

*  horn-band,  s.    a  band  of  trumiteters. 

*  horn-beast,  s.  An  animal  with  horns  ; 
a  deer.    (."Sliakesp. :  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  3.) 

horn-bug,  s. 

Entom. :  A  popular  name  given  in  America 
to  Lucanus  capreobis,  and  some  other  species  of 
stAfo  beetle.  The  resemblance  to  a  horn  is  la 
the  projecting  jaws.     They  are  not  bugs. 

horn-card,  s.  A  graduated  drafting  scale 
or  protractor,  made  of  horn. 

horn-core.  s. 

CoTiiffir.  Aimt.  &  Zool. :  Au  osseous  process 
of  the  frontal  bone  in  those  mammals  which 
have  permanent  horns,  as  distinguished  from 
antlers  shed  every  year. 

"Tliough  a  Bheep  may  have  tlie  horn-corct  uaually 
fouail  ill  goats,  a  tjoivt  never  lias  the  horti-corei  usutilly 
fouDil  lit  Bhnt:\i."—Ur€enwell{:  BritUh  Uarroioi,  p.  741. 

horn- distemper,  s.  A  disease  of  cattle 
affecting  the  substance  of  the  horns. 

horn-drum,  s. 

Hydr.  Eng.  :  A  water-raising  wheel  divided 
into  sections  by  curved  partitions.  It  re- 
sembles one  form  of  tympanum  ((J.v.). 

horn-eel,  £■ 

Ichth.  :  A  name  given,  chiefly  in  Edinburgh, 
to  the  .Sand-eel,  Avimodytes  Tobiamts. 

horn-grass,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Ceratochloa.  The  large- 
spiked  Hum-grass,  C.  unioloidet^  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States. 

horn-  lantern,  5.  A  lantern  having  plates 
of  hum  instead  of  glass. 

*  horn-mad,  a.  Furiously  mad ;  mad 
like  an  infuriated  bull. 

"  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be  Aom* 
mad." — Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  liothiny,  L  L 

horn-maker,  s. 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  makes  horns ;  one  who 
makes  drinking  cups  of  horn. 

*  2.  Fig. :  A  maker  of  cuckolds. 

"  Virtue  is  no  hom-jnaker."Shakeip. :  As  Tou  Like 
It,  iv.  i. 

f  horn  -  mercury,   s.       [Horn-quick- 

BILVER.  ] 

horn-mould,  s. 

Bot.  :  Ceratium,  a  genus  of  Fungals. 

hom-of-plenty,  s.    [Corndcopia.J 

Bota.  n  y  : 

1.  The  rendering  of  Cornucopife,  a  genus  of 
grasses,  of  which  one  species,  C.  cucullatum, 
was  introduced  into  Britain,  from  the  Levant, 
in  17SS. 

2.  Fedia  cornucopia. 
horn-pike,  s. 

Ichihy.  :  Behne  vulgaris,  the  Garfish  (q.v.X 

horn-plant,  5. 

Bot. :  Ecklonia  huccinalls, 

horn-plate,  s. 

Rail.  Eng. :  The  axle-guard  or  vertical  frame 
In  which  an  axle-box  slides  up  and  down  as 
the  springs  dilate  and  contract. 

hom-pock,  $. 

Pathol. :  An  old  name  for  a  mild  variety  of 
gmallpox,  in  which  the  eniption,  never  con- 
fluent, consists  of  pustules,  liard  to  the  touch, 
and  ciilled  seedy  or  horny.  They  mature  sepa- 
rately, and  "turn"  on  the  fifth  day.  Called 
also  stone-pock. 

horn-poppy,  s.    The  same  as  Horned- 

POPPV  (q.v,). 

hom-presser,  s.  One  who  presses  horn 
Boftened  by  heat  into  moulds,  &c. 

horn-quicksilver,  s. 

iiin.  :  The  same  as  Calomel  (q.v.). 
horn-silver,  s. 

Min. :  The  same  as  CHL0RARGYRiTE(£nti.f7t 
Museum  Catalogue).  The  same  as  Ceraboybitb 
(Dana). 


hom-tlp,  a. 

Husbandry :  A  button  or  knob  placed  on  the 
end  of  the  horn  of  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind, 
put  on  to  render  the  horn  less  dangerous,  or 
for  ornament. 

horn- weed,  s. 

Bot. :  Laminaria  huccinalia,  an  algaL 

•  horn,  v.t.    [Horn,  s.] 

1.  Lifi. :  To  furnish  or  provide  with  horns. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cuckold  ;  to  make  a  cuckold  of. 

"  You  have  a  goodly  gift  in  hortUng." 

Shakfip.  :  THtut  AtKlr-jiiicua,  U.  a, 

hom'-beak,  s.     [Eng.  liorn,  and  beak.] 

Jthtky.  :  The  garfish  (q.v.).  Called  also  the 
horn-pike,  &c. 

hom'-beam,  s.     [Eng.  kom,  &nd  beam  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Carpinits  Betulus,  and  the  genus  Car- 
pinus  (q.v.). 

"The  Tiornlieam.  in  LaIIu  the  Carpinut,  Is  planted 
of  BetA." — Evelyn :  Sylva,  cb.  nil.,  {  L 

^  Hop  hornbeam : 
Bot. :  Ostrya  vulgaris. 

hom'-bill,  s.  &  a.  [Eng.  horn,  and  bill.  Tlie 
name  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  is  more 
horny  than  that  of  other  birds,  but  that  it 
has  a  jwotuberance  or  knob  which  may  be 
called  a  horn.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

Ornithology : 

1,  Sing.  :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Buceros, 
the  bretliiiowu  heing  Biiceros  Rhinoceros,  from 


HORNBILL. 

India  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.   Sir  Josejih 
Hooker  found  a  forest  near  Darjeeling  full  of 
hornbills. 
2.  PL  :  The  family  Bucerotidse  or  Buceridse 

(q.v.). 

B,  As  adj. :  Having  a  bill  with  at  least 
some  laint  resemblance  to  a  horn. 

homblll-cuckoos,  s.  pi. 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Crotophaginje,  a  sub-family  of  Cuculidie.  The 
resemblance  to  a  horn,  which  is  exceedin>,'ly 
slight,  is  in  the  high-arched  upper  mandible. 

hom'-blende,  s.  k  a.    [Ger.  hornblende,  from 
horn  =  a  horn,  and  blenden  =  to  make  blind, 
to  dazzle.) 
A.  As  s^ibstantive : 

1.  Min.  :  According  to  Dana,  a  sub-variety 
of  aluminous  amphibole,  ranked  with  parga- 
site  (q.v.)  as  aluminous  magnesia,  lime-iron 
amphibole.  It  consists  of  the  greenish-black 
and  black  kinds,  whether  in  stout  crystals  or 
long-bladed,  columnar-fibrous  or  massive- 
granular.  The  BHt.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  horn- 
blende the  genus,  and  amphibole  one  of  its 
synonyms. 

2.  Geol. :  According  to  Lyell  hornblende  is 
one  of  the  five  most  abundant  simple  minerals 
of  which  rocks  are  composed,  the  others  being 
felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  closely  akin  to  augite,  but  the  forms  of 
the  crystals  in  the  two  species  are  different, 
and  the  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the 
oblique  prism  in  hornblende  are  more  strongly 
marked  than  the  corresponding  cleavage  in 
augite.  The  two  are  very  rarely  associated  in 
the  same  rock,  and  when  they  are  so,  horn- 
blende is  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  cool- 
ing was  slow,  and  the  augite  in  cavities,  where 
it  was  probably  rapid.  In  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Bundjiro  Koto,  of  Jai)an,  on  the  minerals  of 
that  country,  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  in  1884,  it  was  mentioned  that 


hornblende  crystals  had  been  found  with  their 
peripheral  portion  converted  into  augite. 

B.  Aa  adj. :  The  same  aa  Hobnblendic  (q.v.) 

homblende-andesite,  s. 

Petrol. :  An  au'lcsitfi,  either  with  or  without 
quartz.  In  the  furniL-r  case  it  haa  been  called 
dacite,  from  its  occurring  extensively  in  Dacia. 
{Ruttey.) 

homblendo-gabbro,  $. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  presenting  the  blended 
character  of  gabl-rcandhnrnblende.  The  name 
was  introduced  by  the  Kev.  E.  Hill,  F.G.8., 
and  was  characterized  by  Mr.  Kutleyas  avery 
useful  petrographical  one. 

"  ItB  oval  area  between  8L  Bampsou's  and  St.  Peter"! 
Port  [iu  Uuemsey)  la  occui.led  by  bonibteiiJic  rucka, 
locAUy  called  '  bir(]s'-«y«,'  Ml.ich  ixiayl))e  described  as 
•  hom/)leudv^fibhrot.-"—/leD.  E.  UUl,  F.O.H.,  lu  /Toe 
OeoL  Hoc.,  .ScAsiou  lhB3-*,  pp.  Ho,  8L 

hornblende-gneiss,  s.    [Hobitblendio- 

ONEISS.  ] 

homblende-rock,  a. 

Geol.  :  A  greenstone  composed  principally 
of  granular  hurnblende  or  augite.  iLeonluird, 
Lyell,  die.) 

hornblende-schist,  t  hornblende- 
slate,  s. 

Geol. :  The  name  given  by  llaculloch  to  a 
metamorpliic  rock,  usually  black,  composed, 
according  to  Lyell,  luincipally  of  hornblende, 
with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar  and  occa- 
sional grains  of  quartz,  or,  according  to  Rut- 
ley,  of  hornblende  and  quartz.  When  the 
schistose  character  is  not  apparent,  and  the 
hornblende  and  felspar  are  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  it  approaches  greenstone.  Lyell 
thinks  that  some  hornblende  schists  may  be 
metamorphosed  volcanic  rocks.  When  horn- 
blende-schist, consists  almost  excltisively  of 
hornblende  it  is  called  amphibolite. 

hornblende-syenite,  «. 

Petrol. :  A  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  ortho- 
clase  and  hurnblende,  occasiutially  with  a  little 
tricliuic  felsi»ar.  Prevailing  colours  red,  brown, 
and  white;  the  hornblende  is  usually  greenish- 
black.  The  rock  sometimes  haa  in  it  epidote, 
magnetite,  spheue,  and  pjrites.    (Rutley.) 

hom-blend'-ic,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.,  liomblend(e); 
-ic.] 

Min.,  Petrol.,  £  Geol.:  Of.  belonging  to,  or 
more  or  less  consisting  of  hornblende  (q.v.). 

homblendic  -  gneiss,  hornblende- 
gneiss,  s, 

Pttrol. :  A  rock  consisting  of  orthoclase, 
and  hornblende,  with  a  little  or  no  quartz. 
Called  also  syenitic  gneiss  (q.v.).  It  some- 
times passes  into  hornblende  schist  (q-v.), 
{Rutley.) 

homblendic-granite,  s. 

Petrol.  :  A  rock  of  the  same  composition  as 
homblendic  gneiss,  but  not  stratilied.  Cjilled 
also  syenite  (q.v.). 

*  hom'-blow-er,  s.    [Eng.  Tiom,  and  blotoer.} 

One  who  blows  on  or  plays  a  horn. 

*  hom'-book,  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and  book.] 

1.  A  primer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
alphabet,  vowels,  and  Lord's  Prayer  were 
printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  horn  to  keep  it  from 
being  torn.  Hence  used  for  the  alphabet  or 
rudiments  of  knowledge. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  elements  or  rudi- 
ments of  any  science  ;  a  primer,  a  manuaL 

"  He  teaches  boys  the  hornbook." 

Shakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Loai,  w.  L 

homed,  a.    [Eng.  horn;  -ed.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  • 

1.'  Lit. :  Furnished  or  proWded  with  horns ; 
bearing  horns. 

"  The  ox  is  the  only  homed  animal.  In  these  Island^ 
tbat  will  apply  hia  fitreiigtb  to  the  service  of  man* 
klud."— /'eiiria)!/  :  BritUh  Zoo!. ;   The  Ox. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  extremities  like  horns. 


II.  Techniccdly: 

1.  Bot. :  Terminating  in  a  process  like  a 
horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bicomis.  There 
may  be  two  or  three  horns. 

2.  Her. :  Applied  to  animals  represented  as 
bearing  horns.  They  are  said  to  be  homed  of 
such  a  metal  or  colour  when  the  tincture  of 
the  horns  differs  from  that  of  the  animal  it> 
self  or  from  the  proper  colour  of  such  horna 


f&te.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  p6t, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  sin ;  mute,  cub,  oiire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  Jfull ;  try,  Sihilan.     se,  oe  =  6 ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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horned-beetles,  s.  pi. 

EnLm.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Megasominffi  (q.v.),  which  he  makes  a  sub- 
order of  tlie  lauielHcorn  family  Cetoniadae. 

horned-cicadas,  s.  pi. 

Entom.  :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
Centronotidae,  arranged  by  him  as  a  family  of 
Homoptera.  The  thorax  is  enormously  de- 
veloped, and  lias  on  each  side  an  acute  spine 
pointing  outwards  so  as  to  resemble  the  horns 
of  a  bull,  while  the  hinder  part  is  prolonged 
Into  another  spine.  Swainson  found  about  a 
hundred  species  in  trojiical  America,  not  half 
of  them  described    before   in    books. 

homed-hog,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  Babyroussa  (q.v,), 

horned-horse,  £ 

ZooL:  The  gnu  (q.v.). 

horned-lark,  s. 

OTnith. :  Alanda  penicillata, 

homed-owl,  s. 

Ornith. :  Bubo  or  Asio,  a  genus  of  Strigidfe. 
Tlie  English  name  refers  to  a  double  crest  or  a 
pair  of  ej?rets  ornamenting   the  large  head. 

horned-pheasant,  s. 

Ornith. :  Ceriornis  Bbjthii. 

homed  pond-weed,  5.  A  British  Naiad 
Zannichellia  paliistris,  and  the  genus  Zani- 
chellia  (q.v.), 

horned-poppy,  horn-poppy,  s. 

Bot. :  Glaucium  luteumt  and  the  genus  Glau- 
cium  (q  v.). 

horned-ray,  s. 

Tchthy. :  Cephaloptera,  a  genus  of  Raiidfe. 
Spec,  G.  GioTTia, 

horned-screamer,  5. 

Ornith.  :  Palamedca  cornuta,  a  South  Ameri- 
can grallatorial  bird,  larger  than  a  goose,  with 
a  long,  slender,  mobile  horn  projecting  from 
the  forehead,  whence  the  epithet,  while  its 
strong  piercing  voice  gains  for  it  the  appella- 
tion of  screamer, 

horned-toad,  s.  A  lizard  of  the  genus 
Phryiiosonia,  having  a  frog-like  body  and  a 
head  surmounted  with  spines;  found  in  the 
Bouth-weatern  portion  of  North  America. 

horned-viper,  s. 

Zool.  :  Cerastes,  a  genus  ofViperidae.  It  has 
a  small  pointed  bone  over  each  eyebrow. 
Found  in  Afiica,  A  venomous  species,  oc- 
curring in  Egypt,  is  probably  the  "  adder," 
p^Dir  (shephiphoyt),  of  Gen.  xlix.  17,  which 
was  wont  to  bite  the  horse's  heels  so  that  the 
rider  fell  backward.  It  is  now  often  called 
Acanthophis  cerastinus. 

•  horn'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng,  horned  ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  horned. 

bom'-er,  s.     [Eng,  hom;  -er.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

I.  Literally : 

(1)  One  who  works  in  horn  ;  one  who  deals 
In  horns. 

"The  horner  and  comb-maker  en]oy  a  monopoly 
ag&inatthe  graziers."— Smirh.'  Wealth  of  Jfatioju,  bk. 
It,,  ch.  viii. 

(2)  One  who  blows  or  plays  upon  a  horn  ;  a 
hornblower, 

•  2.  Fig.  :  One  who  cuckolds  ;  a  cuckold- 
maker. 

II.  Scots  Law :  One  who  has  been  put  to  the 
horn  ;  an  outlaw. 

horne^'-ite,  hcerne^'-ite  (oe  as  $),  s. 

[Named  after  Dr.  Homes.] 

Min. :  A  nionoclinic  snow-white  mineral, 
sometimes  columnar,  or  with  stellate,  flexible, 
transparent  laminse.  Compos. :  arsenic  acid, 
44'33  ;  magnesia,  24  54;  water,  29*07.  Found 
in  the  Bannat.     (Dana.) 

hom'-et,  s.  &  a.  [A.S.  hyrnet,  hyrnyt,  from 
horn  =  a  liorn  ;  probably  from  its  anteunie  or 
horns,  or  else  fioiu  its  buzzing  resembling  the 
noise  of  a  horn  when  blown  ;  Ger.  homiss.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

I,  Ordinary  Ixtngvage : 

1.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fifj.  :  Any  person  who  makes  himself 
especially  disagreeable  or  annoying. 


II,  Entomology : 

1.  Sing. :  Vespa  crabro,  a  social  wasp,  larger 
tlian  the  common  one,  and  with  a  more  for- 
midable sting.  It  makes  its  nest  in  holes  in  the 
large  trunks  of  trees,  in  barns,  or  in  old  wall.s. 

2,  PI. :  Any  of  several  Veapas  akin  to  it. 
An  Indian  species,  yespa  magnijica,  brought 
to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Himalayas,  was 
nearly  two  inches  long  ;  its  sting  was  said  to 
produce  fevers  in  men  and  cattle. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  resembling 
the  insects  described  under  II. 

^  To  bring  or  raise  a  hornet's  nest  about  one's 
ears:  To  raise  up  enemies  against  one's  self ;  to 
bring  upon  one  s  self  troubles  or  annoyances. 

homet-clearwing,  s. 

Entomology  {More  than  one  Hawk-moth)  : 

1.  The  homet-clearwing  of  the  Osier,  Sphecia, 
or  Sesia  bembeci/ormis.    [Hornet-moth.] 

2.  The  hornet-clearwing  of  the  Poplar,  Sphe- 
cia, or  Sesia  api/ormis.     [Hornet-moth.] 

hornet-moth,  5. 

1,  Spec. :  Sphecia  api/ormis.  It  has  trans- 
parent wings,  the  hind  margins  brown,  and 
the  costae  yellowish-brown  ;  the  head  yellow. 
Found  about  the  end  nf  May  and  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  The  larva  is  whitish-yellow, 
with  a  blackish-brown  head.  It  feeds  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  on  the  stems  and  roots  of 
poplar  trees.    (Stainton.) 

2.  Gen. :  The  genus  Sphecia.  The  Lunar 
Hornet-moth  is  Sphecia  bembeci/ormis,  found 
in  July.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the 
sallow.  Both  species  are  British.  In  their 
wings  and  body  they  resemble  hornets,  which, 
however,  have  mandibles  and  a  sting,  both  of 
which  are  wanting  in  hawk-moths.  (Stai7i- 
ton,  &c.) 

hom'-fish,5.  [Eng.  hoT^i,  andjtsA.]  A  popu- 
lar name  for  the  garfish,  Belone  vulgaris. 

*  hom'-fOOt,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  ftorft,  and /oof.] 

A.  As  lulj. :  Having  a  hoof  ;  hoofed. 

"  With  Tiornfoot  horses,  and  brass  wheels.  Jove'a  stonuA 
to  emulate."  HakcvriH  :  On  Providtnct. 

B.  -45  subst.  :  A  cloven  foot ;  a  hoof. 

"  And  aciuUHng  thence,  while  they  their  hom/eet  ply. 
About  their  sire  thw  little  sylvans  cry." 

Drydon  :  Indian  £mperor.  ii.  2. 

hom'-ful,  s,  [Eng.  horn;  -/)il{}).]  As  much 
as  a  horn  or  drinking  vessel  will  hold. 

Bom'-ie,  s.  [Eng,  horn  ;  -ic  =  y.]  One  of  the 
many  popular  names  for  the  devil,  in  allu.sion 
to  the  horns  which  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  wearing. 


*  horn'-i-f!y,  v.t.  [Eng.  hom;  i  connective  ; 
sufT.  -/y.\  To  give  horns  to ;  to  horn  ;  to 
cuckold. 

"  Thla    versifying   my    wife   has   /k>m</Icd   me." — 
Beaum.  A  Fltt. :  Four  Plays  in  One. 

hom'-ing,  s.     [Eng.  Horn  ;  ■ing.'] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  The  act  of  giving  horns  to. 

2.  The  appearance  of  the  moon  when  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent. 

"They  account  from  the  tiorninglot  the  mooD]."'— 
Gregory  :  PosChuma,  p.  IfiS. 

II.  Scots  Law :  A  writing  under  the  king's 
signet,  issued  at  the  instance  of  a  creditor 
against  his  debtor,  commanding  him  in  the 
king's  name  to  payor  perform  within  a  certain 
time,  under  pain  of  being  declared  rebel,  and 
put  in  prison ;  so  termed  from  the  fact  that 
the  ofticer  formerly  blew  a  hom  three  times 
at  the  town  cross,  before  proclaiming  the 
debtor. 

^  Letters  0/ horning : 

Scots  Law:  A  warrant  charging  persons  to 
perform  certain  duties.     [Horning.] 

*hom'-ish,  a.  [Eng,  horn;  -ish.]  Somewhat 
resembling  horn. 

'*  Tetnjierauce,  as  if  it  were  of  a  Tiomiah  composure, 
Is  too  bard  for  the  flesh."— yirJf.  Sandys  :  Essays,  p.  31. 

hor-ni'-td  (h  silent),  s.      [Sp.,   the  same  as 

hornillo  =  ci,  little  oven,  from  homo  =  an  oven.] 
Geol.  :  The  name  given  by  the  Mexican 
Spaniards,  and  adopted  by  Hum'wldt,  and 
after  him  by  other  geologists  for  one  of  the 
small  conical  heated  and  smoking  mounds, 
five  to  ten  feet  high,  thrown  up  in  connection 
with  the  great  eruption  of  Jorullo,  in  Mexico, 
in  1750,  and  tending  more  or  less  to  occur  in 
connection  with  all  volcanic  eruptions. 


*hom'-lSad,  ».     [Eng.  hom,  and  tea/l.) 

Ckevi.  :  An  old  name  for  chloride  of  leail, 
which  when  fused  bears  some  resemblance  to 
horn, 

horn' -less,  a.  [Eng.  hom;  -less.]  Destitute 
of  or  with'iut  horns  ;  having  no  horns. 

"  Many  of  tbem.  uiale.t  as  woll  njt  females,  are  Horn' 
test."— Pennant:  British  Zooloay  i  The  Oz. 

•hom'-let,  s.  [Eng.  horn;  dimin.  sufT.  -Irf.) 
A  little  horn  or  projection. 

"  WingB  embracing  the  keel  and   the  homti-'t  of  tkf 
awning.  —.Sir  It'.  Jones     Obi.  on  Indian  IHnnts. 

hom'-O,   5.      [HORNITO.] 

hom'-6^1,  s.    [Horned  owl.  I 

horn' -pipe,    *  home -pipe,    "  home- 

pype»  5.     [Eng.  /torn,  3.ni\pipe..\ 

1.  The  naiJie  of  an  old  wind  instrument  of 
the  sliawm  or  waits  character,  receiving  its 
name  from  the  fact  that  the  bell  or  open  end 
was  sometimes  made  of  liorn.  In  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Cornwall,  and  in  Brittany,  it  was  called 
pib-corn,  pib  or  pioh  meaning  pipe,  and 
com,  horn. 

2.  A  dance  of  English  origin,  so  called  from 
the  instrument  to  which  it  was  danced.  The 
measure  or  rhythm  of  the  hornpipe  is  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  tunes  for  country  dances, 
and  therefore  all  descriptions  of  the  dance 
which  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  that 
there  is  only  one  form  of  rhythm  are  mislead- 
ing. The  hornpipe  nowadays  is  danced  by  a 
single  performer,  to  a  tune  in  common  time. 

"  Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere. 
That  to  the  many  a  hornpipe  played." 

Spenser:  Shepheards  Calender:  May. 

hom^,  s.     [Horn,  s.,  II.  4(2).] 

hom'-shav-ing^,  s.pl.  [Eng.  horn,  and  shav- 
ings.] The  scrapings  or  raspings  of  the  horna 
of  deer. 

hom' -spoon,  s.  [Eng.  h^m,  and  spoon.]  A 
spoon  made  of  horn. 

hom'-Stone,  s.  &  a.     [Eng.  hom,  and  stone.] 

A.  As  substaiitive : 

Min.  :  A  cryptocrystalline  variety  of  quartz 
resembling  flint,  but  more  brittle,  and.  with  a 
more  splintery  fracture.  In  some  characters 
it  is  similar  to  comjiact  felspar,  but  ditlers  ia 
being  infusible.     Called  also  chert  (q.v.). 

B,  As  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  more  <w 
less  consisting  of,  hornstone. 

homstone-porphyry,  s. 

Petrol.  ({■  Geol. :  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry, 
with  a  base  of  hornstone. 

*  hom'-thumb  (b  silent),  s.  [Eng.  horn,  and 
thu7nh.]  Apickpocket:  so  called  from  the  habit 
of  cutpurses  to  wear  a  thimble  of  horn  on  their 
thumbs  to  save  them  from  being  cut  by  the 
edge  of  the  knife. 

horn' -work,  s.    [Eng.  kom,  and  work.] 

Fort. :  A  work  consisting  of  two  half-bastions 
and  a  curtain,  with  two  long  sides  called  wings. 


HORNWOBK. 

which  connect  it  with  the  mainwork,  by  which 
it  is  commanded.  It  is  an  extended  defeusibla 
position  to  occupy  advantageous  ground  or  to 
command  ground  otherwise  unseen. 

hom'-wdrt,  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and  wort.] 

Botany  : 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Ceratophyllura  (q.v,). 

2.  PI.  :  Tlie  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
Ceratophyllacese  (q.v.).  They  are  dioliuoua 
exogeus  of  the  alliance  Urticales. 


b6il,  b6^;  poiit,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  choms,  9bin.  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,   e^st.     ph  =  & 
-dan,  -tlan  ^  sban.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -(Ion,  -sion  ^  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,   d^i. 
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hornwrack— horse 


bom-wriick,  s.     [Eng.  horn,  and  wrack.] 
Zool. :  A  i»ui>ular  name  for  Flustra  (q.v.). 

hom'-y,  *hom-le,  "homey,  a.     [Eng. 
horn;  -y.] 
I,  Ordinary  Lang'nage : 

1.  Made  or  consisting  of  horn. 

2.  Ueaernbling  horn  in  appearance  or  com- 
position. 

"Tliere  1b    placed   before    tho   eye  a    tRUiui'iLTODt, 
hoTfiffy  convex  cnne."—/'<ilei/  .■  Nat.  Theol.,  eh.  iii. 


3.  Having  honis,  or  projections  like  horns  ; 
horned. 

4.  Hard  like  horn ;  callous ;  as,  a  homy 
hand. 

II.  Bot,  &c. :  Hard  and  very  close  in  tex- 
ture, but  capable  of  being  cut  without  diffi- 
culty, the  parts  cut  off  not  being  brittle;  as, 
the  embryo  of  mauy  jilaiits. 

horny-flrog,  5.  The  frog,  or  homy  pro- 
mmence  in  the  lioUow  of  a  horse's  hoof 

horny-matter,  s. 

Chem.  &  Amtt. :  The  same  oa  Keratin (q.v.)- 
horny-sponges,  s.  pi. 

1.  Zoul, :  The  order  Keratosa  of  tho  (tlass 
Spongida.  The  skeleton  is  of  a  horny  texture, 
and  consists  of  many  fibres  matted  and  felted 
together,  sometimes  with  spicules  of  flint. 

2.  Paloiont. :  The  material  of  which  horny 
sponges  are  composed  is  dilflcult  to  preserve, 
and  the  fossil  species  of  the  family  are  few 
and  most  of  tliem  somewhat  doubtful. 

horny-wink,  s.  A  popular  provincial 
name  fur  the  lapwing. 

h6-r6g-ra-pher,  s.  \0t.  wpoi  (horoi) — 
annals,  and  ypai|)(i>  (grapho)  —  to  write.]  tiee 
extract. 

"  Cbaron  wrote  besides  a  chronicle  of  his  own  coun- 
try; as  several  of  the  early  biatorlan^  did,  who  were 
thence  called  horographcrt." — K.  0.  JtUlter:  Hi»t.  Lit. 
AncietU  Greece  (ed.  Donaluaou),  1.  349. 

•  ho-rog'-ra-phy,  5.    [Fr.  horographie;  from 

Gr,  iopa-iboi-a)  =  a  season,  an  hour,  and  ypdijiu) 
{grapho)  =  to  write,  to  describe.] 

1.  An  account  of  the  hours 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  consti-ucting  in- 
etruments  for  showing  tlie  hours,  as  clocks  or 
watches ;  dialling. 

bor'-d-loge,  *or-0-10ge,  ?.  [O.  Fr.  horo- 
loge (Fr.  horhgc) ;  from  Lat.  korologium  =  a 
sundial  ;  from  Gr.  oipa  (horo)  =  a  season,  an, 
hour,  and  Aoyo?  {logos)  =:  an  account.] 

I.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  showing 
the  hour  ;  a  timepiece,  a  watch,  a  clock. 

*  2.  A  ser^-ant  who  called  out  or  announced 
the  hours. 

hor-o-log'-ic,  hor-o-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng. 
horolog{e);  -ic;  -ical.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horo- 
loge or  horology. 

II.  Bot.  (0/  Jlowers):  Opening  and  shutting 
at  particular  hours. 

horologlc- projection,  s.    [Gnomonic- 

PROJECTION.J 

*h6r-6-l6g-i-6g'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  horo- 
loge; and  Gr.  ypd-l-M  {grapho)  =  to  write,  to 
draw  ;  -er.]  A  maker  of  horologes,  or  clocks 
and  watches. 

*h6r-6-l6g-i-6-graph' ic,  a.  [Eng.  horo- 
logiograph(y);  -ic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horo- 
logingraphy. 

*  h6r-6-l6g-i-6g'~ra-phy,  s.    [Horologio- 

GBAPHER.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  constructing  instru- 
ments to  show  the  hour ;  horography,  dialling. 

2.  A  treatise  or  account  of  instruments 
which  show  the  hour. 

ho-rol-o-gist,  s.  [Eng.  Jiorolog{e):  -ist.]  One 
skilled  in  horology ;  a  maker  of  horologes. 

hor-o-lo'-gi-um,  s.    [Lat] 

Astron. :  The  Clock  ;  one  of  Lacaille's 
southern  constellations.  To  find  it,  a  line 
must  be  drawn  through  Canopusto  the  soutli- 
ern  part  of  Eridanns.  None  of  the  stars  is 
larger  than  the  fifth  magnitude. 

t  horologium-florse,  s. 

Botany : 

1,  A  floral  clock.    [Floral.] 

2.  A  table  showing  the  time  when  the  plants 


of  the  same  sjiecics  Uuwer  iu  dilferent  lati- 
tudes, or  at  dillerent  i)Iace8, 

ho-rol'-^-gj^,  s.     [Eng.  fiorolog(e):  -y.] 

•  1.  A  horologe,  a  time-piece, 

2.  The  art  or  science  of  measuring  time,  or 
of  constructing  instiuments  to  indicate  por- 
tions of  time,  as  clocks,  watches,  &c. 

*  h6-r6m'-€-t©r,  s.     [Gr.  iopa  {hora)  =  a  sea- 

son, an  hour,  anil  n'iTpotf(mftTon)=8i  measure] 
An  instrument  for  measiu'ing  time,  as  a  clep- 
sydra, clock,  dial,  watch. 

*  hor-o-mSt'-riC-al,  a.  [Eng.  horometT{y) ; 
-i<ul.]  Of  or  jierta'ining  to  horometry,  or  to 
the  mcisurement  of  time. 

*  ho-rom'-e-tr^,  s.  [Fr.  horomctrk ;  from  Gr. 
(iipa  {h6ra)=a  season,  an  hour,  and  fLerpov  {me- 
trcm)  =  a  measure.]  The  art,  science,  or  jirac- 
tice  of  measuring  time  by  hours  and  subor- 
dinate divisions. 

"The  horomeCri/  of  antiquity  discovered  not  this 
astlAce.  "Sroume  :    Vulvar  Errours,  bk.  v.,  cU.  xvili. 

ho-rop'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  opos {horos)  =  aboundary, 
and  b^n^p  (upter)=  one  who  sees.] 

Optics:  A  straight  line  dmwn  through  the 
point  where  the  two  optic  axes  meet,  and 
parallel  to  that  whieli  joins  the  centres  of  the 
two  eyes  or  the  two  pujtils. 

hor'-O-SCOpe,  s.  LFr..  from  Lat.  horoscojms, 
from  Gr.  ajpocTKon-os  {lioruslopos)  =  (s.)  a  horo- 
scope ;  (a.)  observing  the  hour:  Jipa  (/wra)  = 
a  season,  an  hour,  and  aKoweoi  {skopeo)  =  to 
ob.^erve.j 

I,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  table  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights  at  all  places. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Astriilogy : 

(1)  An  observation  of  the  sky  and  the  con- 
figuration of  tlie  planets  at  a  certain  moment, 
as  at  jthe  instant  of  a  person's  birth,  from 
which  the  astrologer  claimed  to  be  able  to 
foretell  the  future. 

(2)  A  scheme  or  plan  of  the  twelve  houses 
or  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  is 
marked  the  disposition  of  the  heavens  at  a 
particular  moment,  and  by  which  astrologers 
pretended  to  1^  able  to  foretell  the  fortunes 
of  persons  according  to  the  position  of  the 
stars  at  their  birth. 

"  Draw  figures,  Bchemes.  and  horoscopes' 

Butter:  Ifud-t-ras.  pt.  ii.,  c  Ui. 

2.  Optics:  A  species  of  planisphere  invented 
by  Jean  Paduanus.     [Planisphere.] 

*  h6r'-6-sc6p-er,    *  ho-ros'-cop-xst,    s. 

[Eng.  horoscop{e);  -er,  -Ut.]  One  versed  in 
horoscopy ;  an  astrologer. 

"  Astrologers,  horotcopcrs.  and  other  sach  are  pleas'd 
to  honour  themaelvea  with  the  title  of  inatlnuiati- 
cians."—Shaftesburs/'Adt'icti  to  an  Author,  pt  iii.,  J  L 

hor-o-scop'-ic,  hdr-o-scop'-io-al,  a. 

[Eng.  horoscop{e);  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  horoscopy. 

h6-r6s'-c6p-y»  s.     [Eng.  horoscop{e);  -y.] 
\.  The  art  or  science  of  predicting  the  future 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  stars  and 
planets. 

"  Magic,  horoscop!/,  astrology." 

Butler:  Eudibrat,  pt  11.,  C  liL 

2.  The  aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of 
a  child's  birth. 

*  horowe,  a.     [Hori.] 

*  hor-ren'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  horrendus,  from 
horreo  =  to  bristle,  to  be  afraid.]  Fearful, 
frightful,  horrid. 

*  hor'-rent,  a.  [Lat.  horrens,  pr.  par.  of 
horreo  '=  to  bristle.]  Bristling ;  sfcinding 
erect  as  bristles. 

"  With  bright  einhlazonry.  and  Jiorrent  arms," 

Milton  :  P.  L.,  11  513. 

hor'-ri-ble,  •  or-ri-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  horribilis,  from  Iiorreo  =  to  bristle  up, 
to  be  afraid.]  Causing  or  tending  to  cause 
horror,  fear,  or  disgust ;  dreadful,  terrible, 
shocking,  hideous, fearful. 

"  The  whlche  horrible  were."  Gourer :  C.  A.,  v. 

^  For  the  difference  between  horrible  and 
/ear/ul,  see  Fearful. 

h3r'-ri-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  horrible;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  horrible  ;  drejid- 
fulness,  terribleness,  fearfulness,  hideousness. 

"The  ftorribleneti  of  the  mischief."— Sftiney;  Ar. 
cadia.  iiL 


*'  horriblete,  a.  [Horrible.]  Horribleneaa, 
fi-arfulness. 

"  Full  nxfiiiy  on  other  hnrrlbl^t* 
May  meu  in  that  booke  •««."       Rom.  of  t\e  Rau. 

hor'-ri-bly,  ado.    [Eng,  horrih{U) ;  -ly.] 

1.  So  as  Ui  cause  horror ;  dreadfully  ;  nld»- 
ously  ;  fearfully. 

"  Horribly  lieautlful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  snie  to  aide,  beiie.^th  the  (^lltterins:  tnoni. 
An  Iria  Bita."  Hyron  :  Childt  Uartld.  1».  72. 

2.  To  a  honible  or  dreadful  degree;  ex- 
cessively ;  exceedingly. 

"  The  ladles  here  are  horrtbli/   ngl  j.'—actdtmitht 
Citizen  o/  tile  World.  3. 

hor'-rid,  a.  [Lat.  Iir>rridu3  =  rough,  brfatly^ 
from  horreo  =  to  bristle.] 

*  1.  Rough,  bristly,  rugged. 

"  His  haughtie  helmet,  horrid  all  with  gold.* 

Spencer:  F.  V.  I-  vil.  SL 

2.  Causing  horror,  fear,  or  dread  ;  horrible; 
dreadful ;  hideous. 

".Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  tby  blood. 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem." 

ahaJietp. :  Cymbelln*,  Iv.  L 

3.  Shocking;  abominable;  disgusting. 

*  4.  Fearful ;  full  of  fear  or  terror, 

"  Horror  on  them  fell. 
And  horrid  sympathy."         Dillon :  P.  L..  i.  MO. 

hor'-rid-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  horrid;  -ly.]  In  t 
liorrid  manner  oi  legiee ;  horribly ;  shock% 
ingly. 

"  How  horrid}y  Ctian'^i^'  throat  did  draw 
The  brackish  sea  vp." 

Chapman  "  Homer ;  Odyuty  XlL 

hor'-rid-ness,  s.  [Eng.  horrid;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  horrid  ;  horribieness ; 
hideousness. 

"Justice  which  the  horridnesn  of  the  fact  did  on* 
doubtedly  demeTit.'—Ludlijw :  Jfemoiri.  ill.  333. 

*  hor-rif-ic,  a.  [Lat.  horrijicus,  from  horror 
=  horror,  and  facto  =  to  matce,  cause.]  Caus- 
ing horror  ;  hoiTid ;  horrible. 

"The  huge  encumbrance  of  horrific  woods." 

Thomson :  Autumn.  76ft. 

hor'-ri-fly,  v.t.  [Lat.  horrifico,  from  horrors 
horror,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to  rau.se.]  To 
cause  horror  or  dread  to ;  to  strike  with  horror, 
fear,  or  dread. 

*  hor-rip-il-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  horripilo  =  to 
have  rough  or  shaggy  hair ;  horreo  =-  to  bristle, 
to  be  afraid,  and  pilus  =  hair.]  A  sensation 
of  a  creeping  or  motion  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  caused  by  disease,  terror,  or  fright. 

'*  hor-ris'-o-nant,  a.  [iMi.  horrisonus.]  The 
same  as  Hoer'isonous  (i-v.).  {Southey:  The 
Doctor,  ch.  Ixxxvi.) 

*  hor-ris'-o-nons,  a.  [Lat.  horrisonuji,  from 
horreo  =  to  be  afraid,  and  sonus  =  a  sound.} 
Sounding  horridly  or  dreadfully ;  uttering 
horrid  or  dreadful  sounds. 

hor'-ror,  *  hor'-roiir,  s.  [Lat.,  from  hvrrto 
—  to  bristle  up,  to  be  afraid  ;  Fr.  horreur,'\ 

*  1.  A  shaking  or  trembling,  as  of  the  sop^ 
face  of  water.     {CliapYmin.) 

*  2.  A  shaking,  shuddering,  or  shivering,  aa 
in  a  cold  fit  preceding  a  fever  or  ague. 

"There  is  induced  in  them  a  trepidation  of  Aorrour.* 
—Bacon:  Nat.  Hist.,  §  793. 

3.  A  feeling  of  dread  or  terror,  mingled  with 
detestation  or  abhorrence  ;  tlie  feeling  inspired 
by  something  liorrible,  frightful,  or  shocking. 

"Can  any  thing  be  imairiued  more  full  othorrour 
and  amazement?"  — StUHngJUet.,  vol  1-,  ser.  IL 

4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread  ;  any* 
thing  horrible,  dreadful,  or  frightful ;  gloom ; 
hideousness. 

"  Banished  horrour  from  the  dark  abodes." 

Dryden :  Code  i  Fo3^  60L 

1[  The  horrors ; 

Pathol.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  extreme 
agitation,  suspicion,  terror,  physiciil  and 
mental  prostration  produced  by  alcoholism, 
and  which  constitute  the  leading  symptoms  ox 
deliriuTn  trernens  (q.v.). 

horror-stricken,  horror-stxack,  a 

Struck  with  a  feeling  of  horror. 

*  hors,  s.    [Horse.] 

hors  de  combat  (pron.  hor  de  con'-ba), 

}-hrase.  [Fr.j  Disabled,  and  so  ren-iered  un- 
able to  continue  a  combat ;  rendered  useless, 

horse,  ''hors(pl.  *hors,  horse,  hor'-se^), 

.s.  [A.S.  hors;  cogn.  with  Icel.  hross,  hors; 
Dut.  ros;  O.  H.  Ger.  hros ;  M.  H,  Ger.  ros, 
ors;  Ger.  ross;  O.  Fris.  hors.] 


Cite,  Kit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^Il,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there  ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  mxtrine  ;  ^6,  pdi| 
«r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  —  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 


horse 
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i,  Ordinarij  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  II.  8. 

"  HIb  hand  unerriui;  st-^cra  tlie  Bteady  horxc." 

Pope:  Homer:  f Had  xxtil.  SOS. 

(2)  The  male  of  No.  1,  as  distinguished  liom 
the  fiMiiale  or  mare. 

(3)  A  body  of  troops  serving  on  horseback  ; 
cavalry.  (In  this  sense  only  the  ])lural  mkorse.) 

"The  tirmies  were  appointed,  coaaiBtiiig  of  twetity- 
flve  thouaimd  horm  aud  foot."— fiocoH ;  War  with 
Spain. 

2.  FiguTativehj : 

(1)  A  wooden  bar  or  ft-ame  with  legs  nsed 
for  snpporting  something;,  as  a  cluthes-hoise 
for  clolhes  ;  a  saw-horse  for  a  board  or  timber 
while  being  sawed  ;  a  frftme  to  hold  a  saddle. 
A  shaving-horse  is  a  beam  supported  by  legs, 
and  having  a  jaw  which  is  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  feet  against  the  treadle  below,  and 
80  caused  to  hold  ashingle,  art^handle,  sjjoke, 
or  otlKT  article  while  being  shaved  by  a  draw- 
ing-knife. 

(2)  A  vaulting-block  in  a  gymnasium. 

(3)  A  wooden  frame  on  which  soldiers  were 
made  to  ride  by  way  of  punishment ;  a  timber- 
mare. 

(4)  Worked  charged  for  before  it  is  executed. 
{Slang.)    [Dead-horse.] 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Leather:  The  trestle  or  sloping-board  of 
the  currier  on  which  he  spreads  his  skins 
while  currying. 

2.  Hijdr.  Engm. :  That  on  which  the  moor- 
ing of  a  flying-bridge  ridcR  and  traverses,  and 
which  consists  of  two  masts  with  horizontal 
beams  at  their  heads. 

3.  Machinery: 

(1)  A  hook-shaped  tool  used  for  hammered 
or  raised  work. 
*(2)  Tlie  same  as  Horse-power  (q.v.). 

4.  Metall. :  A  name  given  to  the  ferriferous 
mass  which  forms  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast 
ftirnace,  sometimes  called  "  the  bear." 

5.  Mining :  A  mass  of  earthy  matter  inter- 
vening between  the  branches  of  a  vein  of  ore 
or  coal.  The  vein  straddling  on  each  side  of 
the  non-metalliferous  rock  is  said  to  take 
horse. 

6.  Navtical: 

(1)  A  foot-rope  attached  by  stirrups  beneath 
a  yard  for  the  seamen  to  stand  ou  in  reeling ; 
a  foot-rope. 

(2)  A  breast-rope  in  the  chains  to  secure  the 
leadsman. 

(3)  An  iron  bar  across  a  boat  for  a  staysail 
Bheet  or  boom-slieet  to  travel  on. 

(4)  A  rope  reaching  from  the  knight-head  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowsprit  cap,  for  the 
safety  of  the  men  walking  out  upon  the  bovv- 
Bprit  in  rough  weather. 

7.  Pri7it.  :  A  slanting-board  at  the  end  of 
the  bank  or  table  to  hold  a  supply  of  paper 
lor  a  press. 

8.  Zool,  dc:  Eqnus  cahnllns.  The  native 
country  of  the  horse  seems  to  have  been 
Central  Asia.  It  became  early  domesticated 
in  Egypt.  In  the  sculptured  battle  scenes 
representing  the  conquests  of  Thothmes  II. 
and  III.  over  Asiatic  foes,  horses,  some  ridden 
by  men,  others  drawing  chariots,  figure  both 
in  the  Egyptian  and  the  lio^^tile  army.  It  is 
mentioned  throughout  the  Bible.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  original  breed  of  horses  is 
extinct,  and  that  the  half-wild  herds  existing 
in  many  places  have  descended  from  siiimals 
once  in  captivity.  Thus  wlien  the  horse  was 
first  introduced'by  the  Spaniards  in  a.d.  1537 
at  Buenos  Ajnes,  it  is  believed  that  there  were 
no  wild  horses  in  America.  But  individuals 
escaping  ran  wild,  and  by  1580  their  descend- 
ants had  spreail  over  the  continent  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  favourite  abode 
is  on  the  Pampas,  where  they  now  exist  in 
untold  numbers.  In  Parngnay  the  larva  of  a 
fly  kills  them.  In  17(')4  they  were  introduced 
into  the  Falkland  Islands  by  the  French  with 
a  similar  result.  But  there  was  found  in  La 
PlatA  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse  [Equid^], 
and  more  Eqnidse  have  been  found  in  the  New 
than  in  the  Old  World.  The  horse  may  have 
descended  from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes  still 
sometimes  remaining,  especially  in  duns  and 
mouse-duns.  His  ]tresei\t  colours  are  brown, 
gray,  or  black,  sometimes  with  roundish  I'ale 
spots.  His  age  is  ascertainea  by  examining 
first  which  teeth  are  developed,  and  then  to 


wliat  extL-nt  they  have  been  worn  away  by  use. 
Most  aniniais  die  in  nine  or  ten  years,  though 
they  scnneiinies  live  much  longer.  They  are 
best  tamed  by  kindness.  Like  other  domestic 
aniiiuda  the  horse  has  run  into  various  breeds. 
The  most  celebiated  is  the  Arab  horse,  and  of 
European  varieties  the  Engli.sh  is  the  be.st. 
The  racehorse  the  hunter,  the  carriage  horse, 
&c.,  all  vary  considerably  in  character. 
*  9.  Aatron. :  A  constellation. 
T[  Properly  it  is  a  little  horse.  [Equuleds.) 
10.  Scrip.:  The  rendering  "horsu"  is  ac- 
curate. It  stands  for  three  Hebrew  words, 
DID  (-^«^)  =  a  horse  in  generah  HJ^S  (parash) 
=  a  riding  horse,  a  horseman,  and  UJDl  (rekesh) 
=  the  dromedary  of  the  A.  V.,  hut  believed 
by  Gesenius  and  others  to  be  a  swift  horse. 
There  is  also  once  "HQ"'  (rammal')  =  a  mare 
(Esther  viii.  10).  A  magnificent  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  horse  as  trained  lor  war  is  given  in 
Job  xxxix.  19-25.  Doubtless  deviations  had 
already  arisen  from  the  primeval  type. 

B.  A$  adj.  :  Of,  belonging  to,  resembling, 
operating  upon,  or  in  any  otlier  way  connected 
with  a  horse. 

1.  To  Jlog  a  dead  horse:  To  agitate  vainly 
for  the  revival  of  a  political  or  other  faith  in 
which  scarcely  any  one  believes. 

2.  To  take  horse  : 

(1)  Ordinary  Language : 

{a)  To  mount  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of 
riding  ;  to  travel  ou  horseback. 

"And  there  ta'en  horse  to  tell  the  camp  what  deeds 
are  doue  in  Rome."  Macaulay :   Virginia. 

(6)  To  be  covered  or  served,  as  a  mare. 

(2)  Mining:  Said  of  a  vein  which  divides 
into  branches  for  a  distance. 

K  Obvious  compounds  :  Horse-dcctor,  horse- 
fair,  horse-keeper,  horse-soldier,  horsestealer, 
horse-stealing,  horse-thief,  &c. 

%  Horse  is  frequently  used  in  composition 
to  denote  coarseness  or  largeness  :  as  horse- 
chestuut,  /lorse-radish,  &c. 

horse-ant,  s. 

Entom. :  Formica  mfa,  so  called  from  its 
comparatively  large  size. 

horse-anu.  s. 

MLniiig:  That  part  of  the  horse-whim  to 
which  the  horses  are  attached. 

horse-artillery,  s. 

Mil. :  Flying  artillery  ;  gunners  mounted 
on  horseback  and  on  the  limber.  They  ha\e 
lighter  guns  than  the  ordinary  held  artillery. 

horse-balm,  s. . 

Bot.  :  The  American  labiate  genus  Col- 
linsonia. 

horse -barrack,  s.  A  barrack  or  stable 
for  hiu'ses. 

horse -boat,  s. 

1,  A  ferry-boat  moved  by  horses. 

2.  A  boat  used  for  transporting  horses  across 
a  river  or  stream. 

horse-box,  s.  A  closed  carriage  or  vehicle 
used  for  conveying  horses  by  rail. 

horse-bramble,  s.    A  wild  briar, 

horse-brush,  s.     A  brush  for  grooming 

horses. 
horse-capstan,  s.    A  whim  ;  a  capstan 

worked  by  horses  for  raising  ore,  water,  &c. 

horse-cassia,  s. 

Bot. :  Catliartocarpus  javanicus.  The  pulp 
from  inside  the  legume  is  given  as  a  horse- 
medicine. 

horse-chestnnt,  s. 

Bot.:  The  genus  ^sculus  (q.v.),  and  sj'C- 
cially  jEscuIus  Hippocaslanum. 

^  jE.  ohioticnii^  the  common  American  species, 
is  largely  grown  in  the  United  States  as  an 
ornamental  and  shade  tree.  It  is  strikingly 
attractive  when  in  flower. 

horse -clipper,  s.  One  who  clips  the 
hair  off  horses. 

horse-Clipping  tool,  s.  A  form  of 
shears  m  which  a  pair  of  serrated  knives  re- 
ciprocate over  each  other,  cutting  off  tlie 
hairs  as  they  come  between  the  teeth. 

horse-collar,  s.  A  roll  of  leather  stuffed 
withstiaw,  husk,  or  sponge,  and  placed  around 


the  neck  of  a  horse  and  a^-ainst  the  shoulder, 
to  pull  by.  It  has  two  crea^fes  to  hold  the 
bames. 

horse-coper,  horse-couper,  horse- 
COWper,  s.  A  dealer  in  horses.  (Usually 
applied  to  one  who  makes  up  poor  or  value 
less  horses  for  sale,  with  intent  to  t;ike  in  the 
ignorant  or  unwary.)    [Copr  (2),  v.] 

"  Thoy  are  up  to  all  the  trlvlca  of  the  trade  of  the  pn^ 
feeisi'miil  horii^-<uijer."—J'aU  Jfall  aasette.  July  2,  UM 

horse-crab,  s. 

Zool.  :  A  king-crab.     [Limdlus.] 
horse-cucumber,  5.    (See  extract.) 

"The  horse.cucuml>cr  ia  the  large  green  cucumber." 
—MyiCuner; 

horse-enunet,  s. 

Entom. :  The  same  as  Horse-ant  (q.v.). 

*  horse-face,  s.  A  long,  coarse,  indelicate 
face. 

*  horse-faced,  o.  Having  a  long,  coarse 
face ;  ugly. 

horse -fettler,  s. 

Mln. :  A  workman  employed  to  attend  to 
the  horses  kept  underground. 

horse-fish,  s. 

Ichthy.  :  A  popular  name  for  the  genus  Hi^ 
pocampus  (q.v.). 

horse-flower,  s. 

Bot.  :  Melampyrum  sylvaticum. 

horse-gear,  s.  A  machine  in  which  the 
power  ( if  iiorses  is  used  to  drive  other  machines. 

horse-gentian,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  Americjin  name  for  Triosteum. 

horse-hitching  hook,  5. 

Manege:  A  snaphook  on  a  short  chain  or 
strap  attached  to  a  post  or  wall.  The  hook  is 
snajiped  into  the  oit-riug,  and  the  arrangement 
saves  the  trouble  of  carryiug  a  hiteh-strap. 

horse-holder,  s. 

Manege  :  A  stocks  or  slinging  frame  for  tin- 
ruly  horses  while  shoeuig,  or  for  sick  or  dia- 
abled  horses. 

horse-iron,  horsing-iron,  s. 

Shipw righting :  A  calking-iron  of  large  size ; 
a  making-iron. 

horse-jochey,  s.  A  professional  rider  of 
horses,  especially  in  races;  a  trainer  of  horses. 

horse- jockey  ship,  s.  The  quality,  state, 
or  occuiiatiun  of  a  horse-jockey. 

horse-knacker,  s.  One  who  buys  up 
disLMsed  or  worn-out  horses,  and  slaughters 
them  for  their  commercial  products. 

horse-knob,  horse-knops  s. 

Bot.:  Centaiirea  nigra. 
horse-latitudes,  s.  pi. 

Naut'. :  A  space  between  the  westerly  winds 
of  higher  latitudes  aud  the  trade-winds,  no- 
torious for  tedious  calms,  and  so  called  because 
the  old  navigators  frequently  there  threw 
overboard  the  horses  tltey  were  transporting 
to  America  aud  the  West  Indies. 

horse-mackerel,  s. 

Ichthy. :  Caranx  macrurus. 

horse-marine,  s.  One  of  a  mythical 
body  of  troops,  the  name  of  which  is  often 
used  to  play  a  joke  on  the  innocent ;  an  awk- 
ward, lubberly  person  ;  one  who  is  out  of  his 
place,  as  a  horse-soldier  in  a  sea-tight. 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  late  years  the 
Marines  have  beon  occasionally  mounted  in 
Slexico,  Egjpt,  and  elsewhere. 

*  horse-milliner,  s.  A  person  who  makes 
up  and  supplies  ribbons  and  other  decorations 
for  horses. 

horse-mint,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  of  (1)  Mentha  syU 
veslriSf  a  species  native  to  continental  Europe, 
North  Africa,  and  Asia;  (2)  M.  Canadensis^  & 
common  plant  in  the  United  States;  (3)  M. 
punctata,  an  American  species. 

horse-mushroom,  s. 

Bot. :  A  popular  name  for  any  large  mosh- 
rooni,  except  Agarncus  campestris. 

horse -mussel,  s. 

Zool.  :  The  molluscous  genus  Modiola,  one 
of  the  Mytilidffi.    [M.ii.:oLA.J 


bSil,  b6^;  poiit,  Jtf^l;  cat,  5011.  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
.^laji,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhuu.    -tious,  -sious,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ^  b^l*  dfl. 
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horse  nail,  ■».  A  nail  with  &  thick, 
Btront;  )i(-;ul ;  used  iu  securing  shoes  to  the 
troi  (if  hurses. 

horse-path,  s.  The  towing-path  of  a  canal. 

horse-pick,  s.  A  hooked  instruniLMiL, 
ximmI  i.h  extifttjtin^,'  stones  from  a  horse's  haof. 
It  often  forms  ])art  of  a  ]>ockt:t-kmte. 

horse-poppy,  s. 

Bot  :  Seseli  It ti']ionMrathrnm. 

horse -power,  s. 

1.  Tlie  power  or  action  of  horses  :  as,  This 
is  done  by  horse-power. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  steam-engine's  power, 
as  originally  settled  by  James  Watt,  being  a 
liftiiiji  power  equal  to  33,000  pounds  raised 
one  foot  high  per  minute.  Thus  an  engine  is 
said  to  be  of  100  horse-power  (h.p.)  when  it 
has  a  lifting  capacity  eijuivalent  to  3,300,000 
pounds  one  foot  higii  jier  minute.  To  ascer- 
tain the  h.p.  of  aji  engine,  multiply  together 
tlie  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch  of  tlie 
piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  tlie 
leugtli  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  per  minute,  divide  the  result  by 
33.000,  and  ttie  quotient,  leas  one-tenth,  al- 
lowed for  loss  by  friction,  will  give  the  horse- 
power. Engines  are  frequently  said  to  be  of 
so  many  horse-power  nominal  ;  the  real  or 
indic;ilftd  horse-power,  however,  often  exceeds 
the  nominal  by  ;is  much  as  three  to  one. 

3.    [HonSEOKAB.] 

horse-purslane,  s. 

Bot.  :  TrianUiema  moTiogynum. 

horse-railroad,  s.  A  railroad  on  which 
the  caiTiages  are  drawn  by  horses  ;  a  titim- 
road  ;  a  tiamway. 

horse-rake,  s.  A  hay  or  stubble  rake 
drawn  l>y  horsu-jjinver. 

horse-road,  s.    A  horseway  (q.v.). 

horse  -  run,  s.  A  device  for  drawing 
loaded  vvlieel-liariows  up  an  inclined  plane  in 
making  excjivations.  It  consists  of  a  rojie 
passing  over  two  pulleys.  The  horse  is  hitched 
to  the  fall  and  the  wlieelbarrow  hooked  to  the 
othei  end  of  the  rojie. 

horse-Stinger,  s. 

F.iHom. :  A  popular  name  for  a  Dragon-fly 
which,  however,  does  not  sting  horses  or  even 
possess  a  sting. 

horse-thistle,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Cnicus.  (Loudon.)  The 
genus  Cirsiuni.    {Paxton.) 

horse-tongue,  5. 

Bot. :  One  of  the  names  for  Rtiscus  aculeatus, 
the  Butcher's  broom  (q.v.). 

horse-vetch,  s.    [Horseshoe-vetch.] 

horse-whim,  s. 

Min.  :  A  whim,  or  machine  for  raising  ore 
or  water  from  a  mine,  worked  by  horse -power. 

horse,  v.t.  &  i.    [Horse,  a.) 

A,  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  To  mount  upon  a  horse  ;  to  provide  with 
s  horse  ;  to  supply  a  horse  or  horses  to  or  for. 

"There  wasasore  luate,  anddluerse  cast  to  the  erthe 
on  blithe  partiea,  for  they  wer  all  horsed." -^Sern^a  * 
Froissart ;  Cronyclc,  vol.  i..  ch.  ccxl 

(2)  To  cover ;  said  of  the  male. 

"If  you  let  him  out  lo  horse  more  mares  thau  your 
own,  y.iu  must  feed  him  w^W— Mortimer. 

2.  Figuratively : 

*  (1)  To  carry  on  the  back,  as  a  horse. 

"The  spirit  horsed  him,  like  a  sack." 

tiutler:  Hudibras,  pt.  iiL,  c  L 

*  (2)  To  place  on  a  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.     [Horse,  s.,  A.  I.  2.  (3).] 

(3)  To  place  on  the  back  of  another  for  the 
purpose  of  being  flogged. 

"  I  got  well  horsed  f-.r  such  a  breach  of  diHCipline."— 
yotea  &  Queries,  Jan.  l,  igsi,  p.  18. 

*  (4)  To  bestride ;  to  sit  on,  as  on  a  horse. 

"  WiudowB  are  omothered,  and  ridges  horsed." 

Shakcsp.  :  Coriotanut.  U.  L 

n.  Shipwright:  To  drive  the  oakum  into 
the  seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 
[Horsing- I  RON.] 

B.  Reflex. :  To  furnish  oneself  with  a  horse 
or  horses. 

"Therefore,  my  wags,  we'll  ftonn  us  in  the  mom 
To  post  to  Oxford."  Orcene:  Friar  ilacon. 


C*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  get  on  horseback  ;  to  mount  a  horse. 
2.  To  charge  for  work  before  it  is  executed. 
(Sla7ig.)    [Deau  hohse.] 

*  horse,  a.     [Hoarse.] 

horse' -  blick,  *  horse  -  hacke,  s.    {Eng. 

/torse,  and  back.]  The  back  of  a  horse  ;  especi- 
ally that  part  on  wiiich  the  saddle  is  jdac^ed  ; 
generally  in  the  phrase  on  turrsebacic,  that  is, 
mounted,  or  riding  on  a  horse. 

"There  came  two  men  on  hortebaek4."—Backluyt: 
Voyaget.  vol.  il..  p.  16'1. 

horseback-riding,  s.  Riding  on  horse- 
back. This  term  is  differently  employed  In 
the  United  States  and  England.  Hero  we 
distinguish  between  horseback-riding  and 
carriage-riding.  In  England  the  former  is 
called  riding,  the  latter  driving. 

horse'-bane,  «.    [Eng.  horse.,  and  haiuJ] 

Bot. :  iFnanthe  Phellandrium. 

horse-bean,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  bean.]  A 
siuall  bean  usually  given  to  horses. 

"Only  the  Biuall  hortebean  la  propagated  by  the 
plough.  **—J/OT-r*7n«r, 

horse'-blook.  5.     [Eng.  horse,  and  block.] 

1.  A  block  or  stiige  to  assist  a  person  in 
mounting  or  dismounting  a  horse. 

2.  A  square  frame  of  strong  boards  used  by 
e.xcavatoi^  to  elevate  the  ends  of  their  wheel- 
ing planks. 

horse'-bo^,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  boy.]  A  boy 
employed  in  stables  to  attend  to  horses  ;  a 
stable-boy;  a  stable-lad.  (Scott:  Marmion, 
iv.  1.) 

horse'-break-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  breaker,\ 
A  person  whose  occupation  it  is  to  break 
in  or  tame  horses,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  riding 
or  draught. 

"  Under  Sagittarius  are  bom  chariot-racera,  Aor««. 
brecUcers.  and  tamera  of  wild  beaats." — Creech. 

IT  Pretty  horsebreaker  was  a  term  applied, 
about  1S60,  to  women  chosen  for  their  good 
looks  and  fine  figure  to  show  off  horses  in 
the  parks.  As  the  moral  character  of  these 
women  was  by  no  means  high,  the  expression 
was  generally  used  as  a  synonym  for  courtesan. 
It  has  since  dropped  entirely  out  of  use. 

horse'-^hire,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  Mid.  Eng. 
chire  =  a  blade  of  grass,  or  any  plant  (?).] 
Bot. :  Tencrium  Chamcedrys. 

horse'-cloth,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  cloth.]  A 
cloth  or  rug  used  to  cover  a  horse. 

horse' -corn,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  corn.]  Coarse 
corn,  or  grain,  such  as  is  given  to  horses. 

•'  Every  body  else,  however  high,  eat  horsecom."— 
Macaiday :  Bisf.  Eng.,  cL.  xii. 

*  horse'  -  coor  -  ser,  s.      [Eng.    horse,  and 

coiirscr.^ 

1.  One  who  runs  or  keeps  horses  for  racing. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses, 

"  Thou  sworn  horse-courser,  hold  tby  peace." 

Scott :  Ma7~mion,  vL  16, 

horse '-deal-er,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dealer.] 
One  who  deals  or  trades  in  horses  ;  one  who 
buys  and  sells  horses. 

horse'-dren^h,  s.    [Eng,  horse,  and  drerick.'^ 

1,  A  dose  of  physic  for  a  horse. 

2.  The  horn  or  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
the  physic  is  administered  to'a  horse. 

horse'-duhg,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  dung.]  The 
dung  or  excrement  of  horses. 

horse '-flesh,  5,    [Eng.  horse,  and  jTcsft..] 

1.  The  flesh  of  hor.ses. 

'•  The  Chinese  eat  fiorterieth  at  this  day."— fiowm. 

2.  Horses  generally  :  as,  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  horsejlesh. 

3.  A  species  of  Bahamas  mahogany  ;  prob- 
ably from  the  colour. 

horseflesh -ore,  s. 

Mill.  A-  Mining:  A  name  given  by  miners 
in  Cornwall  to  Bornite  (q.v.). 

horse'-fly,  s.     [Eug.  horse,  and^y.] 

1.  Gasterophilus  equi.     [Gasterophilus.] 

2.  Hippohosca  equina,  more  commonly  called 
the  Forest-fly  (q.v.),  also thegenusHippobosca. 

3.  The  genus  Tabanus. 


norse'-gin,  s.    [BoRsB-wam.^ 

Horse  guards  (u  silent^,  •.     v»nu.  al«e, 

and  giuifds.  \  -^         —^ 

1.  A  body  of  cavalry  for  goaitlfl.   [GuAiO  «., 

2.  The  pnbUc  office  in  WhitefeaJl  T/>ndon, 

appropriated  to  the  Cnmmandey-in-Chief. 

3.  The  military  authoritiefl  of  the  "Wwr  Depart 
mi-nt,  as  distinguihhid  from  the  civil  depart- 
ment, under  the  Secretary  for  War.     {English.) 

horse'-halr,  a.  &a.     [Eng,  horse,  and  7ia(r.J 
A*  As  subst. :  The  hair  of  the  manes  and 
tails  of  horses,   used    in   making    balrclotli, 
(q.v.),  plumes  for  helmets,  &c. 

"  J?.*,'*  fl'ltfrlng  helm,  which  teniWy  wu  gncd 
With  waving  horseltair."  Orydea. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Made  of  the  hair  of  horses. 

"  Tliat  proud  horsehair  plume. 
Never  till  now  de«le<I.  aank.  to  the  dust" 

Matthew  Aru'ild  :  tiohrab  *  Riutum. 

horse'-heel,  horse-heal,  horse-hele,  n 

[Eng.  horse;  second  ek-meut  doubtful.] 
Bot. :  Inula  Heleninm. 

horse'-hoe,  v.t.  [Horsehoe,  «.]  To  hoe  or 
cli;an  a  lield  with  a  horsehoe. 

horse'-hoof,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  hoof.] 

Lut. :  Tussihgo  Farfara. 

•  horse'-knave  (k  silent),  «.  [Eng.  horse,  and 
knave.]     A  groom. 

horse'-langh  (angh  as  af ),  s.    [Eng  h^m, 

and  laugh.]    A  loud,  coarse,  or  rough  laugh. 
"  A  horselaugh,  if  you  please,  at  honesty.*" 

Fojje  ■  £p.  to  Sariret,  L  88. 

*  horse'-lee9h  (1),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  Ueck 
=  a  physician.]  A  Carrier ;  a  veterinary  Bur- 
geon. 

horse'-leegh  (2),  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  leech."] 
Zool. :  Hiemopis,  a  genus  of  Annelids,  family 
Hirudinid*.  The  common  horseleech  is  H(b^ 
mopis  sanguisorba.  The  teeth  are  less  numer- 
ous and  more  obtuse  than  in  the  medicinal 
leech.     [Leech.] 

horse'- less,  a.  Destitute  of  horses;  not 
requiring  the  use  of  horses,  as  a  horseless 
carriage.     [See  Cahbiage,  «.,  II.  1.  ^.] 

horse'-lit-ter  (1),  s.  [En%shorse,  and  litUT.\ 
Straw,  &c.,  for  horses  to  lie  on  ;  litt«r. 

horse '-Ut-ter  (2),  s.    [Eng.  horse,  and  litter,} 
Vehicles :  A  palanquin  or  stretcher  resting  on 
poles  and  borne  by  two  horses. 

'■  He  waa  carried  to&ahorteliaer."~2  Macedbeetix.  S. 

horse'-ldad,  s.  [Eng,  horse,  and  load.]  A 
load  for  a  horse ;  as  much  as  a  horse  can 
draw  or  carry  ;  any  large  quantity. 

*  horse'-loaf,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  loaf,]  A 
loaf  composed  of  beans  and  wheat  ground  to- 
gether, and  used  for  feeding  horses. 

*horse'-ly,  *hors-ly,    a.  &  adv.      [Eng. 

horse;  -ly.] 

A-  As  adj.  :  Like  a  horse  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  a  horse. 

B.  As  adv. :  Like  a  horse ;  in  the  manner 
of  a  horse. 

"  So  horHy,  and  bo  quik  of  eye. 
As  it  a  gentil  Polleis  courser  were." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  10.504. 

horse-man,  ^hors-man,  s.     [Eng.  horse, 

and  7/ia;i.j 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  One  who  rides  on  horseback. 

2.  One  skilled  in  riding  or  the  management 
of  a  horse. 

3.  A  horse-soldier. 

II.  Zool. :  A  variety  of  p'geon. 

horse -m^Jl-Ship,  i-.  !Eng.  horseTnan  ;  -ship.  ] 
The  act  or  art  of  riding  and  of  managing 
horses  ;  equestrian  skill ;  jockeyship. 

"The  northern  lords  brought  with  them  hundreds 
o(  Irregular  cavalry,  whose  accoutrements  and  horse- 
maruhip  moved  the  mirth  of  meu."—Jfacaul<iy  -  Bigt. 
Eng..  en.  ix. 

t horse'-mar-ten,  s.  [Eng.  horse;  etym,  of 
second  el.-iiient  doubtful.]  A  popular  name 
for  a  large  humble  bee. 

*horse'-match,  5.  [Eng.  horse,  and  wwrfcft(r).] 
An  unidentified  bird.     (Ainsworth.) 

horse'-meat.  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  meat.]  Pro 
vender  or  food  for  horses. 


I&te,  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what.  f^ll.  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ; 
•r,  wore,  wglf,  work,  who.  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  ftiU ;   try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go.  pdt, 
Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a,     qu  =  kw 


horse  mill— hortulia 
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horse'- -mill,  s.  [Eng.  hoTse,  and  mill]  A 
mill  worked  or  turned  by  horae-power. 

horse' -  miia  -  sel.    horse -mus-cle,   s. 

[Horse-mussel.]" 

horse'-path,  s.    [Horse-path.] 

horse'-pipo,  s.    [Eng,  horse,  and  pipe.] 
But. :  Tliu  genus  Equisetum. 

horse'-play,    s.       [Eng.    horse,    and    pUty.  ] 

1.  lit.  :  The  play  with  each  other  of  horses, 
esitecially  when  young,  which  is  rude  and 
boisterous. 

2.  Fig.  :  Coarse,  rough  play. 

"  He  ia  too  much  given  to  horseplay  In  his  raillery." 
— Dryden :   Dufresnoy. 

horse'-pond,  s.  [Eng.  Iwraey  and  pond.}  A 
pond  fur  horses  to  drink  at. 

horse'-race,  s.  [Eng.  Uorse,  and  race.]  A 
race  or  match  of  horses  in  running. 

"  In  harseracei  raen  are  curious  lest  there  be  not  the 
least  weight  upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the 
other."— Sacon. 

horse'-ra9-ing,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  racing.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  running  horses,  or 
keeping  horses  for  racing. 

"  Ropedanclng,  puppet-shows,  bowln,  horg^acind, 
were  regarded  with  no  friendly  eya."  ~~  Macaulay  : 
But.  Eng..  ch.  li. 

horse'-r^d-xsh,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  vuiish.] 

Bot.  :  Cochlearia  armoracin.  Sir  Jo&^pli 
Hooker  ]»laces  it  under  a  subgenus  of  Coch- 
learia called  Arraoracia,  whicli  has  the  valves 
with  no  dorsal  nerve.  It  ia  found  in  May 
and  June,  as  an  alien  or  a  denizen,  in  ditches, 
corners  of  fields,  &c.  It  is  acrid  and  stimu- 
lating. 

"  fforseritdi^h  l9  increased  by  sprouts  spreading  from 
the  old  ruijta  left  in  the  ground,  that  arecut  or  brukon 
oS."-~.y/tjrtimer :  Biisbandry. 

horseradish-root,  s. 

Pharm. :  The  fresh  root  of  Cochlearia  armo- 
racia,  order  Crueiferae,  a  long  top-shaped 
cylindrical  root,  internally  white,  liaviiig  a 
pungent  odour  when  scraped,  and  an  acrid 
taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  albyl  sulpho- 
cyanate,  CsHs'CNS.  It  is  used  in  pharmacy 
in  the  preparation  of  Spirihis  Armoraciic 
Compositus,  Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish. 
It  is  used  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  also  as  a  sudo- 
rific in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  as  a  diuretic 
in  dropsies.  Horseradish  is  used  in  a  fresh 
state  as  a  condiment  with  roast  beef,  and  is  an 
important  element  in  at  least  one  well-known 
sauce. 

horseradlsh-tree.  s. 

Bot. :  Hiipcraiitkcm.  Moringa, 

horse'-shoe,  s.  &a.    [Eng.  Iwrse,  &uA  shoe.] 

A.  As  substantive  : 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  plate  of  iron  bent  to  the  outline  of  a 
horse's  hoof,  and  nailed  to  the  animal's  foot. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  horseshoe  in  figure 
or  shape. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Fort. :  A  work  of  a  round  or  oval  figure. 

2.  Lathe:  A  movable  support  for  varying 
the  gearing  and  tlie  velocily  of  the  screw 
which  moves  the  slide. 

3.  Zool. :  A  popular  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  cnistaeeous  genus  Limulus.     [Hor.se- 

BBOE-CRAB.] 

B.  As  adj. :  Having  the  form  or  figure  of  a 
horseshoe. 

horseshoe -anvil,  s.  A  species  of  anvil 
■whieli  corresponds  in  shape  and  size  to  the 
hoof  of  a  horse,  and  has  shanks  which  permit 
its  adjustment  in  the  socket-hole  of  the  anvil, 
in  either  a  natural  or  a  reversed  position. 

horseshoe-bat,  s. 

Zool.:  The  genus  Rhinolophus,  The  nostril 
hfts  an  appendage  like  a  horseshoe.  There  are 
two  British  species,  the  Greater  Horseshoe 
Bat  (Rkinolophus  femim  egninum),  and  the 
liCSser  Horseshoe  bat  {R.  hipposideros). 

horseshoe-clamp,  s. 

Ship'huild. :  An  iron  strap  hy  which  the 
gripe  and  fore-foot  are  attached.     [Stem.] 

horseshoe-crabs,  s.pi. 

Zool. :  A  name  for  the  crustaceous  genus 
Limulus,  more  commonly  called  King-crabs 
(q.v.).    The  resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  is  in 


the  buckler  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body.  The  name  horse.shoe  crab  is  used 
chiefly  of  TAmulus  moluccanus,  the  Molucca,  or 
Common  Kiui^-crab. 

horseshoe-head,  s. 

Pathol. :  A  malformation  in  some  infants  by 
which  the  sutures  ol"  the  skull  remain  too  open. 
It  is  opposed  to  Heatimould-shot  (q.v.) 

horseshoe  kidney,  s. 

Pathol.  :  A  term  applied  when  the  two 
kidneys  are  united  into  one  by  a  flat  band  of 
true  venal  tissue  extending  across  the  verte- 
bral column. 

horseshoe-magnet,  s. 

Magnetism:  A  maj.;iiet  curved  like  a  horse- 
shoe so  that  the  two  poles  are  brought  some- 
what near  each  other. 

horseshoe-nail,  s.  A  nail  made  of 
superior  soft  iron  and  used  to  fasten  on  horse- 
shoes. It  has  a  flat-pointed  tang,  and  a  rela- 
tively heavy  countersunk  head. 

horseshoe-rack.  s. 

Nattt. :  A  sweep  curving  from  the  bitt-heads 
abaft  the  mainmast  carrying  a  set  of  nine-pin 
swivel-blocks,  as  the  fair-leaders  of  the  light 
running-gear,  halliards,  &c. 

horseshoe-vetch,  s. 

Bot. :  Hipi>nciepis.  One  species,  Hippo- 
crepis  tomosa,  is  British. 

horse'-sh6e-ing,  s.  [Eng.  horseshoe;  -ing.] 
The  art,  occupation,  or  business  of  shoeing 
horses. 

horse' -tail,  s.     [Eng.  h&rse,  and  tail.} 
I.  Ordinary  Lnngnuge : 

1.  The  tail  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard,  consisting  of  a 
horse's  tail  or  horses'  tails,  fastened  to  a  staff. 
The  number  of  horsetails  are  indicative  of  the 
rank  of  the  pacha  in  command. 

"  They  gave  their  hortetalls  to  the  wind." 

Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos,  11.  14. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Sing.  :  The  genus  Equisetum. 

2.  PL  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Equisetacea;  (q.v.). 

^  Shrubby  horsetail : 

Bot.  .'  The  genus  Ephedra. 

horsetail-tree.  s. 

Bot.  :  Casuarina  equisetifolia. 

horse-way,  horse-road,  s.  [Eng.  hyrse, 
and  w<ty  <>r  mad.]  A  way  or  road  by  which 
horses  may  travel. 

"  Both  stile  and  gate,  Tioraeway  and  footpath." 

Shakeap. :  Lear,  iv.  1. 

horse'-weed,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  weed.] 

Bot.  :  (1)  An  American  name  for  the  laliiate 
genus  Collinsonia  ;  (2)  Erigeron  canadensc. 

horse'-whip,  s.  [Eng,  horse,  and  whip.]  A 
wliip  for  beating  or  driving  horses. 

horse'-whip.  v.t.  [Hor.sewhip,  5.1  To  flog 
or  la.sh  with  a  horsewhip  ;  to  thrash. 

horse'-whip  -  ping,    s.      [Eng.    harse,    and 

whipping.]  A  lasluiig  or  flogging  with  a  horse- 
wliii). 

horse'-wom-an,  s.  [Eng.  horse,  and  woman.] 
A  woniaii'^kiUVd  in  riding  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  liorse. 

horse'-wood,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  wood.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  to  Calli- 
andra  coniosa. 

horse'-worm,  s.     [Eng.  horse,  and  worm.] 
Ento:rt.  :  The  larva  of  Gnsterophihis  egui,  or 
any  similar  insect.     [Bot-fly. j 

hors'-ing,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Hokse,  s.] 

horsing-block,  s.  A  frame  to  raise  the 
ends  iif  wherling-planksin  excavating. 

horsing-iron,  s. 

Naut.:  A  caulker's  chisel  attached  to  a 
withy  handle,  and  used  with  a  beetle  in  driv- 
ing oakum  into  a  vessel's  seams  ;  a  horse-iron. 

horsxng-up,  s. 

Shipwright.  :  The  final  driving  of  oakum 
into  the  seams  between  the  planking  of  ships. 

*hors-ly.  adv.    [Horselv.] 


hor8'-7«  hors'-ei^,  a.    [Eng.  ftor«(e);  -y.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  horse. 

"  How  the  halfe  horiy  people,  Centaures  hlght." 

Spftuirr:    VirgW t  Gnat,  H. 

2.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  horses  ;  fond  oif 
horses. 

*  hor-ta'-tion,  «.    (Lat.  hortatio,  ft-om  hortor 

—  to  exhort,  to  en(^ourage.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting or  advising;  advice  given  by  way  of 
encouragement  or  exhoilation. 

"  Ueshould  byhlsAorfn/ionsetthecommonRagainBt 
the  nobility  and  geutlf:umu."—Strype:  McmiiTiaU; 
Edward  VI.  (an.  IMS). 

•  hor'-ta-tive,  a.  &s.     [Lat.  hortaiivus,  from 

hortor  =■  to  exht>rt.] 

A.  As  Oilj.  :  Giving  advice  or  encourage- 
ment ;  hortatory, 

B,  As  suhst. :  An  exhortation  ;  advice  given 
by  way  of  encouragement. 

"In  horiatii'ei,  and  ph-adlngB.  as  truth  or  di^^uia* 
serveth  best  to  the  deBigu  in  h&ud."—ffobbei :  On 
Man.  pt.  i.,  ch.  vill. 

*hor'-ta-t6r-y,  *  hor-ta-tor-ie,  a.    (Lat. 

hortator  =  one  who  exhorts  or  encourages.) 
Encouraging,  giving  or  containing  advice  or 
encouragement. 

"He  animated  his  soldiers  with  many  hortatorit 
orations."—/".  Holland:  Ammiantu,  p.  202. 

*hor-ten'-si-al,  o.  [Lat.  hortensis,  from 
hortus  =  a  garden.)    Fit  for  a  garden. 

"Sative  and  hortenaieU."— Evelyn  (Introd.).  |  S. 

hor'-ti-a,  s.  [Named  after  Count  de  Horta,  t 
Portuguese  nobleman.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Rutaces,  tribe  Pilocarpee, 
Hortia  braziliana  has  properties  like  those  of 
cinchona,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

•  hor-tic'-U-list,  s.  [Horticulturist.]  A 
imetic  word  for  a  horticulturist,  and  more 
easily  than  it  fitted  into  the  lines  of  poetrj'. 

"  On  culture's  hand 
Alone  do  these  horficulists  rely." 

Dodaley :  Agriculiur*,  U. 

*  hor'-ti-ciil-tor,  s.  [Lat.  hortns  =  a.  garden, 
and  cultor  =  a  cultivator.]  The  same  as  Hor- 
ticulturist (q.v.). 

hor-ti-ciil'-tu-ral,  a.  [Eng.  horttcnUurie) ; 
-al.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  the 
culture  of  gardens. 

"  To  allot  the  first  place,  in  an  estimate  of  hortlnit^ 
tural  graasea,  to  the  weeping  willow,"— jTnoi  ■  Estays, 
No.  115. 

^  The  practice  of  gardening  has  greatly 
developed  in  recent  years,  and  Horticultui-al 
Societies  have  been  intilituted  in  this  country. 

hor'-ti-ciil-ture,  s.  [Lat.  Aortu5  =  a  garden, 
and  cultura  ^'cultivation  ;  co/o  =  to  cultivate.) 
The  art  of  cultivating  or  managing  gardens; 
the  cultivation  of  a  garden  ;  the  rearing  and 
management  of  flowers,  fruite,  and  vegetables 
in  a  garden. 

"The  product  of  horticulture  and  the  field."— 
Evelyn:  Acetaria.    (Epia.  Ded.) 

hor-tl-CUl'-tur-ist,  s.  [Eng.  horticulUirie) ; 
-ist.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  devotes  him- 
self to  horticulture. 

hor'-ton-ite,  5.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton.) 
[Hortonolitr.] 

Mi7i.  :  A  variety  of  Pyroxene,  of  which  it 
is  a  steatic  pseudomorph.  Fuund  in  Orange 
county,  New  York,  with  chondrudite.    (Dana.) 

hor-ton'-o-lite,  s.  [Named  after  Mr.  Horton, 
its  discoverer] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  01i\ine.  It  is  an  ortho- 
rhombic  yellow,  or  yellowish-gray,  or  dark- 
coloured  "mineral,  of  vitreous  or  subvitreoos 
lustre,  found  at  the  O'Neil  mine,  Orange 
County,  New  York. 

*  hor'-tn-lan,  a.  [Lat.  hortulanus,  from 
hortus^  a,  garden.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
garden. 

"  This  f^ortulan  kalendar  Is  yoai*."— Ji»e/yn  -■  EaUft' 
dariuin  Hortense.    (Dcd.  £pi&.) 

hor-tu'-li-a.  s.  [Lat.  hoHnlus  =  a  little 
garden,  diiiiin.  of  hortiLs  =  a  garden ;  or  ac- 
cording to  McNicoll,  from  Gr,  ouAios  (oulios) 
=  deadly.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  serpents  belonging  to  the 
family  Boidae.  Hortulia  natolensis,  the  Natal 
Rock-snake,  is  not  now  found  in  Natal.  H. 
Sebce,  the  Guinea  or  Fetish  Hock-snake,  and 
H.  regia,  the  Royal  Rock-snake,  are  from 
Western  Africa. 


b6il.  ho^;  pout,  jowl;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  ^  t» 
-«lan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  -  shun ;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &.c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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hor'-tiis  sic'-CUS,  s.  rLat.  =  lit.,  a  dry 
gank'ii.J  A  eolleciion  of  Bpeciriieiia  of  plants 
Urietl,  pit;scvved,aud arranged  systematically; 
an  herbarium. 

*  hort'-yard,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  wortyard  = 
an  cnctoscd  garden  for  vegetables,  &c.]  An 
orchard,  a  fruit  garden.    [Ohchard,  Wort.] 

hor'-US,  s.     [Orus.] 

H6-3an'-na,  s.     [Gr.  'tla-awd  (Hosamia),  from 
Hel..  H3  nj'UJin  iJIoshiah  nu)  ~  Save,  !  i>ray, 
or,  Save  now.] 
Scripture  &  Theology: 

1.  Jeurish:  A  form  of  acclamatory  prayer  or 
blessing,  derived  originally  frnrn  Ts.  exviii.  25. 
Itwas  often  uttered  attlieF<_'ast  of  Tabernaeles, 
when  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  verses 
of  Psalm  cxviii.  were  repeate^l.  It  tlierefore 
came  to  be  used  for  the  branches  of  myrtle, 
Slc,  or  for  the  great  palm  haves,  carried  about 
at  tlie  festival,  or  even  for  the  festival  itself. 
It  spread  next  to  the  Paasover  and  8onie  other 
feasts. 

2.  Christian:  The  acclamation  raised  by 
"the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples"  (Luko 
lix.  37)  on  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  They  seem  to  have  intended  by 
it  to  offer  to  Jesus  a  prayer  that  they  might 
be  saved  (from  the  Roman  yoke?  and  other 
earthly  trials?  from  the  jtenaUy  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come?  froTn  sin  itself?  or  from 
several  or  all  of  these?),  and  to  acriord  him 
a  joyous  and  loving  welcome  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  xxi.  9  ;  Mark  xi.  9, 10  ;  John  xii.  13).  It 
is  now  employed  as  an  aeclamution  of  praise 
to  any,  but  especially  to  the  Second,  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  or  as  an  exclamation 
of  exultant  Christian  joy. 

Hosanna-army,  s. 

Ecdfsiol. :  A  religious  sect  first  appearing 
in  the  Registrar-General's  returns  for  1SS2. 

hose  (id.  lio^e,  *hd3'-en),  s.  [A.S.  hosa  (pi. 
Jiosan);  cogn.  with  Dut.  hoos;  Icel.  hosa;  Dan. 
hose;  Ger.  hose.} 

1.  Close-fitting  breeches  or  trousers  reach- 
ing to  tlie  knees. 

"Bound  In  their  coats,  their  hoscn,  their  hata,  and 
their  other  garments."— .Da niei  Ui,  21, 

2.  Covering  for  the  lower  pai't  of  the  legs 
and  feet ;  stockings. 

"  He.  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  gnrter  his  hoae." 

-~Sftnkesp.  :  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  il,  1. 

3.  Flexible  tubing,  usually  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water,  especially  for  fire-engine 
service.  It  is  made  of  various  materials,  such 
as  leather,  india-rubber,  ic. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a  spade  or  other 
similar  tool,  which  receives  the  end  of  the 
shaft  or  handle. 

h03e-bridge«  hose-shield,  s.  A  bridge 
f»r  carriages  or  street-cars  to  allow  thcni  to 
cross    fire-engine    hose    laid    in    the    street. 

{Anierican.) 

hose -carriage,  s.  A  reel  on  wheels  to 
carry  hose  for  fire-engine  service. 

hose-carrier,  s.  A  pair  of  tongs  for 
gripjiiiig  hose  in  lighting  up  full  hose  when 
in  -si'rviL'c. 

hose -company,  s.  The  complement  of 
firemen  that  maus  a  hose-carriage. 

hose -coupling,  s.  A  joint-piece  or  pair 
of  interlocking  connecting  pieces,  by  which 
ends  of  hose-sections  are  joined  together  in 
line. 

hose-heeler,  s.  One  who  mends  or  patches 
hose  ;  a  cobbler  of  breeclics,  iScc. 

*■  Thoii  woolleu-witted  hosehec!er."—licaiim.  A  Flct : 
Martial  Miid,  \\. 

hose-in-hose,  a. 

Uortic.  :  Having  both  calyx  and  corolla  so 
coloured  as  to  look  like  a  double  corolla. 

hose-reel,  s.  A  carriage  to  carry  hose 
fortlic  SLMvice  of  a  fire-engine,  or  for  garden, 
stable,  or  other  domestic  uses. 

hose-shield,  s.    [Hose-bridoe.] 

hose-trough,  5 

Miniiirj:  A  wooden  tunnel  for  the  powder- 
hose  to  lire  the  charges  of  n)ines. 

Bd~9e'-a,5.  [Heb.^^7T(f/os7iea)=(l)  Joshua 
(Numb.  xiii.  8,  16),  (ii)  Hoshea.  King  of  Israel 
(2  Kings  XV.  30,  xviii.  1),  (3)  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Hosea  i.  2).    (See  def.)    Hosm  (lloskea)  means 


salvation.  Called  anoan,lt  is  really  the  Infin. 
absolute  of  3?!^'  (yasha)  =  to  set  free,  to  save, 
to  assist  [Jehus,  Joshua]  ;  Sept.  'iltrqe  (Jjsee), 
N.  T.  'il<n}e  (llusee).'} 

Scrip.  Hist. :  llosea,  called  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament (A.  V.)  Oseo  (Rom.  ix.  '2,'y),  the  writer  of 
the  prophecies  bearing  his  name,  was  the  son 
of  Heeri.  Of  his  liistory  nothing  authentic  is 
known,  except  wliat  cau  be  gleaned  from  his 
writings. 

%  The  Prophecies  0/  Hoaea ; 

Scrip.  Canon  :  The  first  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  but  uot  in  point  of  time,  for 
Jouali,  Amos,  and  perhaps  Joel,  were  eailier 
in  date.  When  Hnst^a  began  to  prophesy, 
Uzziah  was  King  of  Judah  and  Jeroboam  II. 
King  of  Israel  ;  when  he  died  Hezekiah  was 
reigning  in  Judah  (Hosea  i.  1).  Jeroboam  II. 
reigned  forty  years,  from  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  7S3  ; 
Uzziah,  called  also  Azariah,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  809.  Hosea's  prophecies,  therefore,  can- 
not have  begun  earlier  than  this  latter  date. 
Hezekiah  came  to  the  throne  B.C.  726.  The 
minimum  span  of  Hosea'a  prophetic  life  would 
therefore  be  from  B.C.  783  to  B.C.  726— i.e., 
fifty-seven  years.  During  some  period  of  his 
career  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah  and 
Amos.  The  denunciations  of  the  jirophet  were 
directed  mainly  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
that  of  the  t€n  trilies,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Jeroboam,  sank  into  a  low  state  religiously, 
morally,  and  politically.  Hosea  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  following  New  Testament 
passages  :  Hosea  i.  10,  ii.  23  in  Horn.  ix.  25,  26 ; 
vi.  2  in  1  Cor.  xv.  4 ;  vi.  6  in  Matt.  ix.  13.  xii.  7 ; 
x.  8  in  Luke  xxiii.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16 ;  xi.  1  in 
Matt.  ii.  15  ;  and  xiv.  2  in  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

ho'-Sler  (si  as  zh>,  s.  [Eng.  hose ;  i  connect. ; 
-cr. )  One  who  deals  in  hose  or  hosiery  ;  a 
seller  of  stockings,  socks,  and  other  articles 
of  underclothing. 

ho'-sier-y  (si  as  zh),  •.    [Eng.  hosier;  -y.] 

1.  Stocking.%  hose,  and  other  undercloth- 
ing generally  ;  articles  knit  like  hose. 

2.  A  manufactory  where  hose,  stockings, 
&c.,  are  woven  by  machinery. 

3.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 

*  h6s'-pi9e,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospitium,  from 
hosj^es  (genit.  hospitis)  =  a.  host,  a  guest.]  A 
monastery  or  convent  used  also  as  a  place  for 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers 
or  travellers,  on  some  difficult  or  dangerous 
road  or  pass,  as  among  the  Alps,  as,  the  Hos- 
pice of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 

hos'-pit-ar-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hospito  = 
to  receive  as  a  guest,  hospes  (genit.  hospitis)  = 
a  host,  a  guest.] 

1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers 
with  kindness  and  liospit.ility ;  kind,  without 
reward,  to  strangers,  visitors,  and  guests. 

"  Native  to  f.imous  wits 
Oi  honpUable."  Mittoyi:  P.  ft.,  iv.  242. 

2,  Characterized  by  kindness  or  hospitality  ; 
liberal ;  generous  ;  free. 

"  WTiom  all  men  rate  aa  kinri  and  hoipiiahle" 

Tennyson:  Princets.  1.  70. 

*  hos'-pit-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hospitable ; 
-ness.]  The  ijuality  or  state  of  being  hospit- 
able ;  hospitality. 


hos'-pit-a-hly,  adv.  [Eng.  hospitdb(le) ;  -hj.] 
In  an  hospitable  manner;  with  hospitality; 
with  kindness  and  generous  entertainment. 

"To  live  credit.'vbly  and  hospitably  In  the  midst  of 
hla  parUliIoiiera." — Anecdotes  of  IS  p.  Watson,  i.  257. 

*  hos'-pit-age  (age  as  ig),  s.  [Fr.]  Hos- 
pitality.   {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  6.) 

hos'-pit-al,*  hos-pit-alle,  *  hos-pit-ale, 
"hos-pyt-al,  5.  &  a.  [O.  Fr.  hospital  (Fr. 
hdpital),  from  Low  Lat.  hospitale  =  a  place,  a 
house,  from  Lat.  hospitnlia  =  apartments  for 
strangers,  neut.  ^il.  of  hos]ntalis  =  hospitable, 
hospes  (Qemt.  hos])itif^)=:Q,  host,  a  guest.] 
A.  As  suhsUiiitivc : 

1.  A  place  of  shelter  or  entertainment ;  a 
lodging;  a  shelter. 

"  Which  chu-siue  fur  that  evening's  hospi'al. 
They  thither  marched."      Speruer:  F.  Q.,  II.  Ix.  10. 

2.  A  building  for  the  reception,  care,  or 
treatment  of  persons  wlio  from  any  cause  are 
unable  to  snjij^oit  or  jn-ovide  for  them.selves, 
and  are  therelore  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  help  of  other.^. 


If  Hospitals  are  o<  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  class  of  persona  for  whose  reception 
tliey  are  iuteudeti ;  the  majority  being  for  per- 
sons suffering  fiom  some  dibeaae,  or  otherwise 
disabled  from  supporting  themselves  ;  Koin* 
are  for  tlie  reception  of  the  aged  and  infirm, 
and  others  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  persona  In  reduced  circumstances.  Prof. 
Monier  Williams  states  (Nineteenth  Century, 
July,  1882,  p.  77)  that  the  first  hospitals  for 
diseased  men  and  animals  are  known  to  have 
been  originated  by  the  Indian  Buddhists.** 
(See  also  Rhys  Davids:  Buddhism  (S.P.C.K.), 
p.  222.)  In  the  Uidted  States  there  are  boa- 
pitaU  attached  to  every  medical  college,  and 
others  belonging  to  societies  and  nationalitiea, 
and  for  the  treiitnient  of  infectuoue  diseasefl, 
80  that  this  country  is  abundantly  6ui)p|ied 
with  these  humane  institutions.  In  addition 
there  are  many  hoepitala  or  aj-ylums  for 
iuehriatt'8,  opium  users,  Ac.  They  are  also 
widely  distributed  in  p:urupe,  and  the  advant> 
ages  for  free  and  Bkillful  treatment  of  the 
eick  or  injured,  and  for  the  clinical  study  of 
diseawc,  have  become  vei-j*  great,  alike  to  the 
advantage  of  the  conmninity,  and  tiie  medical 
profession.  Of  European  hospitals,  the  Hot*! 
Dieu  of  Paris  was  founded  in  the  7th  century, 
and  is  believ<'<i  to  be  the  most  ancient  in  exiet- 
ence.  Until  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  organization  anri  management  of  hospitals 
\\m  very  defective.  Tiiese  defects  have  been 
largely  obviated  by  improved  conditions  and 
methoiis,  alike  in  construction,  administration, 
and  nursing.  The  old  time  nurse  is  now  being 
rapidly  replaced  by  thoroughly  trained  experts, 
and  nearly  every  hoBpital  in  this  country  has  a 
school  for  nurses  attached  to  it. 

"  One  evening  HumT>tuoualy  lodged  ;  the  next 
'      Humbly  in  n  religious  hoMpital." 

WorUtioorth  :  ExcurtUm,  bk.  IL 

•  B.  As  adj.  :  Hospitable. 

"  I  am  to  be  a  firuest  to  this  hotpUal  maid  [Venice] » 
good  while  yet.' —nowell :  Utteri,  bk.  L.  t  L.  let  35. 

hospital-gangrene,  s. 

Path. :  Gangrene  occurring  after  surgioal 
operations  in  hos])itals,  or  in  the  ca.se  of 
persons  taken  thither  for  the  treatment  of 
woimds.  Other  things  being  equal,  gaugrene 
is  less  likely  to  occur  in  a  private  house 
where  sanitary  law  is  carried  out,  though  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  liosjntals  and  antisep- 
tic treatment  have  nmch  diminished  th«  fre- 
quency of  hospital  gangrene. 

*  hos  -pit-ale,  s.   [Lat.]    A  lodging ;  a  shelter. 

(Robert  dc  Uriinne,  p.  135.) 

*  hos'-pit-al-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  hospital;  -ism.] 
The  systeni  of  conducting  hospitals  in  such 
a  way  tliat,  by  over-crowding,  diseases  such 
as  erysipelas  are  propagated. 

hos-pi-tal'-i-ty,,"  hos-pi-tal-l-tie,  s.  [Fr. 

Iiospitaliti,  from  Lat.  kospitalis.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  receiving  and  entertainingstrangers 
hospitably  ;  generous  and  liberal  treatment  of 
visitors,  strangers,  or  guests. 

"The  expense  of  hospitality  she  rEUzabeth]  some- 
what  eiicouniged  by  the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her 

nobility."— //(t;(ie ;   But. 
of  Eng.    (App.  3.) 

hos'  -  pit  -  al  -  ler, 

*  hos  -  pit  -  al  -  er, 

*  hos  -  pit  -  el  -  er, 

*  hos-pyt-el-er,   s. 

[Eng.  hospital;  -er.] 
One  residing  in  a  hos- 
pital or  place  for  the 
reception  of  the  poor 
or  strangers  ;  specif., 
one  of  an  order  or  com- 
munity whose  office 
was  to  relieve  the  poor, 
the  strangers,  and  the 
sick  ;  the  best  known 
of  the.se  communities 
or  orders  is  that  <»f  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  or 
the  Knights  of  Malta, 
who  built  a  hospital  at 
Jerusalem  in  a.d.  1042, 
moved  to  Malta. 

"  r[Kiiis  Richard)  therforebiinethe my pryde  to  th« 
hyghe  niyiided  Templnra  ancl  h^ispi/felm.  inr  tlicy  ar* 
H3  proude  as  belle.'— fl«/e :  £ngltish  I  Varies,  p.  ii. 

*  hos'-pit-ate,  v.i.  [Lat.  hospitatum,  snp.  of 
hospito  =  to  receive  as  a  guest.]  To  rereive 
hospitality ;  to  be  a  guest  of  or  lodge  xmder 
the  roof  of  another. 


HOSPITALLER. 


and  afterwards  re- 


f&te,  fat,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  poti 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce=^e;  ey  =  a;  qa  =  lcw* 


nospiticide  —hot 
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thoa-plf -i-5ld©,  s.  [Lat.  hospes  (geuit.  has- 
pitis)  =  &  viaitoi.  a  guest,  and  c(C(/o(in  coiijijos. 
ci'io)  =  to  kULJ  Cue  who  kills  his  guest. 
i^Vharton.) 

* hos-pi'-tlOUS,  a.  [Lat.  hospitiutn,-=Q.  lodg- 
ing.]   Hospitable. 

"  W«  glory  In  th'  hospUiwa  rites  our  grautlBireB  did 
couiinend."      ChaptTian  :  Uotner ;  Iliad  bk.  vi. 

hos-pit'-i-um  (ortassh),  t-.    [Lat.] 

*  1.  Qrd.  Lang. :  An  inn  ;  a  lodging ;  a  hospice. 
2.  Law  :  An  iun  of  court. 

h5s-po-cUir',  s.  [O.  Slav,  gospodarg;  Russ. 
gu^hidaTe—  a  lord.]  A  title  of  dignity  borne 
by  the  kings  of  Poland,  the  princes  of  Lithu- 
"ania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia. 

^  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  constituting 
those  "  principalities,"  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  which  by  Russia  as  a  "  material 
guarantee"  that  its  claims  should  be  yielded 
by  Turkey,  hospudar  was  almost  a  house- 
hold word  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of 
1853,  Ac.  Hosi>odars  continued  till  the  treaties 
of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin,  in  1ST8,  finally 
emancipated  the  former  principalities,  now 
unite*!  as  Roumauia,  from  the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey. 

bost  (I),  hOSte,  s.  [O.  Fr.  JioHe^Vv.  K6U\  from 
Lat,  hospitevif  accus.  of  hospes  =  a  host,  a 
guest.] 
L  OTdinary  Language : 
X,  One  who  receives  and  entertains  another 
«n  liis  own  house,  whether  gratuitously  or  for 
reward ;  an  entertainer. 

"  Fair  hott  and  earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy." 

Tennyson  :  £nid,  403. 

2.  Specif. :  The  landlord  of  an  inn. 

"  [We]  eiitered  an  old  hoatel,  called  mine  host." 

Tennysoii  :  Princess,  i.  171. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant  in  which  another  one>  such 
as  Orobanche  or  Cuscuta,  roots  itself. 

2.  ZooL  :  An  animal  on  or  in  which  another 
one  is  parasitic. 

host  (2),  *  boost,  *  est,  s.  [O.Fr.  host,  from 
Lrtt.  /tosrem,  accus.  of  kostis  =  an  enemy,  a 
host.] 

1,  An  army ;  a  number  of  men  embodied 
for  war. 

"  With  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host 
Under  spread  ensigns."         Milton  :  P.  L.,  il.  886. 

2.  A  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  crowd ; 
a  throng. 

"  The  hott  of  iosecia  gathering  round  my  face." 

Wordsworth  :   Excursion,  bk,  L 

bost (3),  *  boost,  ""host-ie.  s.  [Lat.  hostia=a. 
victim,  from  hostio  =  to  strike.] 

Itoman  Theol.  £  Ritual :  The  Latin  Hostia 
is  used  iu  the  Vulj^^ate  :  in  Eph.  v.  2,  of  Jesus 
as  a  victim  of  expiation,  and  in  Phil,  iv.  IS, 
of  a  spiritual  sacrifice — almsgiving.  The 
English  word  is  used  (1)  of  Christ  present  on 
the  alt.:Ar  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  ; 
(2)  of  the  consecrated  bread  ;  (3)  of  the  bread 
before  consecration,  as  in  the  prayer  "Suscipe, 
saucte  Pater,"  in  the  Canon  of  tlie  Mass. 
Hosts  (in  the  last  sense)  are  specially  prepared 
from  tine  wheaten  flour,  without  the  admixture 
of  leaven.  They  are  circular,  and  of  two 
sizes,  one  larger,  consecrated,  and  received  by 
the  celebrant,  or  reserved  for  Benediction 
(q.v.);  the  others  smaller,  for  distribution  to 
the  faithful  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
"  Lord  Feversham  opened  the  door  once,  and  called 

for  a  glasB  of  water.    The  hosf  ('estiick  in  his  [the  King'sj 

throat."— Burnet;  Own  Time  (I685f. 

•  host  (4).  hoast,  s.  [A.8.  hivosta.}  A  cough  ; 
the  act  uf  coughing. 

*b6st,  v.i.  &  (.     [Host  (1).  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  take  up  one's  abode  ;  to 
lodge  at  an  inn. 

*■  Go  hear  It  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host." 

Sficikesp. :  Comedy  of  Errors,  L  2.    ' 

B.  Trans.  :  To  lodge ;  to  entertain,  to  re- 
ceive for  lodging. 

"  Such  was  that  Hag,  unmeet  to  host  such  guests." 
Kpemer :  F.  q.,  IV.  viii.  27. 

ttost'-age  (age  as  ig),  *  ost-age,  s.  [O.Fr. 
hostage  (Fr.  dtage) ;  fiom  Low  Lat.  "ohsidati- 
cum,  from  ohi^id-itiis  =  the  condition  of  a  host- 
age ;  from  Lat.  obses  (gen.  obsidls)  =  a  liost;ige, 
one  who  remains  or  is  left  with  the  enemy; 
obsidio  =  to  sit,  to  remain.]  A  person  given 
in  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance  of 
certain  conditions,  or  for  the  safety  of  others. 

"Two  of  our  people  mlt,'ht !» left  ashore  as  hostages." 
—Cook     Eirtt  Voyage,  bk.  iii..  ch.  viii. 


hos'-tcl,    s.       [O.Fr.,     from    Lat.    hospitale.] 
[\U>^\-\VAi.,  HoTi;!,.] 
L  An  inn.    (Scott:  Marmion,  iii.  8.) 
"2.  A  small,  unendowed  college  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge. 

•■  There  arc  also  In  Oxfnrd  eertelne  kosteli  or  hals. 
whlcli  lUAy  rl^'ht  writ  lio  callt'd  hy  the  iifimea  of  col- 
legea."— ifrjftriji/uiii.-  Detcri/tt.  of  England,  cli.  111. 

3.  PL  :  The  inns  of  court,    {mturton.) 

'*  hos'-tel-er,  "hos'-tler  ((  silent),  *lios- 
til-er,  *  os-tel-er,  s.    [Fr.  hosteUer,] 

1.  An  innkeoiier  ;  the  host  of  an  inn. 

"He  lirouyht  forth  tweie  peuB,  and  gaf  to  the 
o$lelnr."—W yHiffo :  Luke  X. 

2.  An  ostler  (q.v.). 

"  How  hosteler,  fetche  my  horse  a  bottel  of  bay." 

Hkellon :  Spake  Parrot. 

3.  A  student  ia  a  hostel  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

"The  Btudentfi  alsi  that  remalne  in  them  are  called 
hosteli:rs,  or  halliera,"— ZTarrMo^i ;  Deacript.  of  England, 
ch.  iii. 

hos'-tel-iT^,  *ho8-teI-rie,  *hos-til-er-io, 

s.     [Eng.   hostel;  -ry.]      An  iun  ;   a  lodging- 
house. 

"  Come  with  me  to  the  hmtelry. 
For  I  have  many  things  tu  aay." 

Longfellow  -.   Oolden  Legend,  IL 

host'-er-^,  *  hdst'-«r-ie,  s.  [Host  (i),  s.] 
An  inn,  a  hostelry. 

"  In  .Stnw's  time  it  was  altered  to  a  common  hosterie, 
or  Imi,  h.iviug  a  black  bell  for  a  si^a."  —  PennaiU  : 
London,  p.  453. 

host'-ess,  s.    [O.  Fr.  host>:sse.]    [Host  (1),  s.] 

1.  A  female  host ;  a  woman  who  gives  en- 
tertainment to  guests. 

2.  A  woman  who  keeps  an  inn  ;  the  landlady 
of  an  inn. 

"  To  gull  hla  hostess  for  a  month's  repast." 

flp.  Bait :  Satires,  bk,  iv.,  sat.  6. 

*  hostCSS-sMp,  s.  The  office  or  character 
of  a  hostess. 

"  It  la  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 

The  hostess-ship  o"  the  day." 

.Shakesp. :   iVinter's  Tale.  iv.  3. 

hos'-ti-9id.e,  s.  [Lat.  hostis  =  a  stranger,  a 
foreigner,  an  enemy,  and  credo  (in  compos,  cido) 
=  tokill.]  One  who  kills  an  enemy.  (Uliarton.) 

*  host-ie,  3.    [Host  (3),  s.J 

hds'-tile,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  hostilis,  from 
hostbs  =  an  enemy.] 

1.  Belonging,  pertaining,  or  suited  to  an 
enemy;  showing  enmity,  ill-will,  or  hostility; 
unfriendly  ;  inimical ;  opposed. 

"  They  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  fast  becom> 
ing  hostile."— Macauiay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xix. 

*  2.  Done,  caused,  or  given  by  an  enemy. 

"Safe  he  returned  without  one  hostVe  scar." 

Pope:  Homer;  Odyssvy  xi.  655. 

hostile- witness,  s. 

Law :  A  witness  wlio,  being  summoned  by  a 
person  to  give  evidence  in  his  favour,  makes 
allegjitifjns  showing  such  animus  against  him 
that  power  is  given  the  person  assailed  to  havo 
the  witness  cross-examined,  just  as  if  he  liad 
been  brought  into  court  by  the  opposite  party. 
OVharton.) 

hos'-tile-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hostile;  -ly.]  In  a 
hostile  manner  ;  like  an  enemy. 

*  hos-tile-ment,  *  hus-tle-ment,  *  hus- 
tyl-ment,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hostilvi€}Lta.]  House- 
hahl  furniture,  goods,  chattels. 

"For  wliy,  certea  it  nedeth  of  full  many  helpinp, 
to  itepen  the  diut-rsite  of  precious  hosCUetnent*.' ^ 
Chaucer:  Buccius,  bk.  ii, 

hos-til'-l-t^,  8.  [Fr.  hnstiliti,  from  Lat.  hos- 
il'it'iti-m,  accuH.  of  hostUitas,  from  hostilis  = 
hiistile  ;  Sp.  hostilidad  ;  Ital.  osfiUto.] 

L  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  hostile  ; 
enmity,  public  or  private. 

"Thither  when  he  came  he  began  to  do  many  acts 
othostility  against  the  Komtias."—lial€igh:  Eistoryof 
Vie  World,  bk.  v    ch.  iii,.  §  L-j. 

2.  An  act  of  an  enemy ;  a  hostile  deed ; 
spec,  in  the  plural,  acts  of  warfare. 

"He  [Hen.  VII  )  was  lytle  or  nothyuK  inquieted— 
without  warre,  hoftilitie,  or  martiall  busjTiesse."— Sir 
T.  Elyot :  Governour,  bk.  i.,  ch.  xxiv. 

*  hos'-til-xze,  V.i.  [Eng.  ho$til(e);  -ize.]  To 
make  liostile  ;  to  convert  into  an  enemy. 

* hos'-til-lar,  s.    [Eng.  hostel;  -er.] 

*hdst'-i[ng,  s.     [Host  (2),  s. ;  -ing.]    A  mus- 
ti^nn;!  of  armed  men  ;  a  combat ;  a  contest. 
"  That  angel  should  with  anijel  war. 
And  in  lU>rc<;  hosting  meet."        Milton:  P.  /,.,vi.93. 


hos'-tler  ((silent).     ( Hosteler.] 

'  host-less.   *  host-lesse,  a.     [Eng.  ftott; 

-less.]     Inliospitabie. 

"  Forth  rydintf  from  H&Ihcceoes  Jtottleite  houtB." 
.S/,enser  .'  F.  il..  III.  xL  %. 

*  host'-ry,  "  host  roy,  s.    [A  contraction  of 

hostelry  Oi-v.).  J 

1.  A  hostelry  ;  an  iim  ;  a  lodging-hnuso. 
"A    cimmberlela    Ui    a    common   ho$trey."—SaUt 

Benry  Vl.  (an.  6). 

2.  Lodging,  shelter. 

"  Yeeld  me  an  hoitry,  'mong  the  croking  froga,*' 

iiperuer :  E.  ft.,  VT  x.  31. 

3.  A  stable  for  horses. 

hot,  *  hoot,  •  hoote,  *  hote,  a.    [A.S.  hdi; 

fiigii.  with  Dut.  h>-et ;  Iccl.  heitr ;  Kw.  liet; 
Dan.  hed  ;  O.  H.  Ger.  heiz;  Ger.  heiss.\ 

I.  Literally : 

\.  Having  mnch  sensible  heat ;  having  the 
power  or  (piality  of  exciting  the  sense  of  heat  * 
verv  warm. 


2,  Sharp,  burning,  acrid,  pungent. 

"  The  mustard  ia  to.i  hot  a  little." 

tihaketp. :  Taming  of  the  Shrea.  tv.  & 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Ardent  in  temper,  fiery,  vehement,  pre- 
cipitate, impetuous. 

"  Youth  is  Ao(  and  hold."     ^uiketp.  :  PUffrim.  18S. 

2.  Violent,  passionate,  furious. 

"  She  Is  BO  hot  because  the  meat  is  cold." 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Erron.  t  & 

3.  Fervent,  ardent,  zealous. 

"  I  woot  thi  werkla,  for  neither  thou  art  ooold. 
neither  thou  art  fwot." — Wyclijfe :  Apocalips  lit. 

4.  Violent,  sharp,  furious,  brisk,  keen,  ani- 
mated :  as,  a  hot  tight,  a  hot  pmsuit,  a  hoi 
argument. 

5.  Keen  in  desire,  lustful,  amorous. 

*  6.  Heating. 

"Bot  and  rehellioua  liquors." 

Sfiakesp. :  As  you  Uke  It.  IL  & 

TJ  Hoi  IS  the  general  term  which  niarka 
simply  the  presence  of  heat ;  Jiery  goes  farther; 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  Jire  which  is  the 
cause  of  heat :  a  room  is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the 
tail  of  a  comet  Jiery.     (^VnUib  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hot-hlast,  s.  &  a. 

A.  As  substantive  : 

1.  A  l)Iast  of  air  heated  previous  to  its  in* 
troduction  into  the  smelting-furnaee.  The 
process  was  invented  by  Nielson,  of  Glasgow, 
and  patented  in  1828. 

2.  A  blast  of  heated  air  passed  into  a  cham- 
ber for  the  pur[J03e  of  drying  timber,  &c. 

^,  As  adjective : 

1.  Blowing  heated  air :  as,  a  fwC-bUut 
engine, 

2.  Acted  npon  by  currents  of  heated  air: 
as,  a  hat-blast  furnace. 

hot-blooded,  a. 

1.  Fiery,  ardent,  impetuous,  high-spirited 
rash. 

*  2.  Amorous,  lecherous. 

"  T\\&  hfit-blonded  gods  assist  me." — Shakesp:  Merrp 
Wives  of  iVindsor,  v.  5. 

hot-burning,  a. 

1.  Firry. 

*  2.   Lecherous,  lustful. 

hot-Closet,  s. 

\.  A  closet  attached  to  a  stove  t5  keep 
victuals  or  plates  warm. 

2.  Candle- -making :  A  chamber  in  which 
caridlemoulds  are  kept  at  a  heat  of  150"  F., 
previous  to  pouring,  to  prevent  the  chilling 
of  the  stearic  acid.  The  steam  heat  is  apphed 
dry. 

hot-flue,  s,  A  chamber,  heated  by  hot- 
air  jiipfs  in  which  printed  calicoes  are  dried  ; 
a  drying-chamber  for  cloths  or  paper,  starcht 

&C. 

hot-gilding,  s.  A  name  applied  to  amal- 
gam gil'liug,  in  which  the  mercury  is  driven 
olf  by  heat. 

*  hot-livered,  a.  Fier}',  passionate,  hot- 
headed, impetuous. 

hot-press,  s. 

I\ipcr :  A  means  of  calendering  and  smooth- 
ing paper  by  subjecting  it  to  heavy  pressure 
between  glazed  boards  ;  a  hot  iron  plate  is 
placed  at  every  twenty  sheets  or  so  to  heat 
the  pile. 


boll,  bo^:  poiit,  j<$^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  i^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect.  Xenophon,  e^st.     -Ing. 
Hlian.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -sion -  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$L 
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hot — hough 


hot-press,  v.t.  To  subject  to  the  opera- 
tiun  or  juiKi'sM  of  hot-prcsaing  (q.v.). 

bot-pressed,  a. 

Pajiiir:  Calendered  and  smoothed   by  hot- 

pressinj,'. 

hot-pressing,  s. 

Paper:  The  act,  operation,  or  process  of 
calendering  and  smoothing  paper  by  subject- 
ing it  to  heavy  pressure  between  glazed  boards. 
(Hot-press,  s.] 

hot-sa'W,  s.  A  saw  for  cutting  up  hot 
bar-iron,  Just  from  the  rolls,  into  bars  or  into 
pieces  for  being  piled,  reheated,  and  re-rolled. 

hot-short,  s. 

Metall. :  Iron  which  is  disposed  to  crack 
or  break  wlien  worked  at  a  red  heat,  and  is 
difficult  to  weld,  is  said  to  be  hot-short.  It 
is  frequently  the  presence  of  sulphur  to  tlie 
extent  of,  say  0-033  per  cent.,  which  makes  it 
brittle.     Called  also  red-short. 

hot-shot,  .5.  Cannon  balls  made  red  hot 
in  a  furiKiee  in  order  to  fire  wooden  structures 
into  which  they  are  thrown. 

hot-spirited,  a.     Having  a  hot,  fiery,  or 

imjietuous  sjiirit. 

hot-spring,  s. 

Geol.  :  A  spring  of  which  the  water  is  above 
the  normal  temperature.  Hot  springs  occur 
mostly  in  volcanic  districts,  A  large  hot- 
spring  capable  of  ejecting  jets  of  water  to  a 
great  height  is  called  a  geyser. 

hot-wall,  s.  A  wall  with  included  flues 
to  assist  in  ripening  the  fruit  of  trees  trained 
against  it.  Its  use  is  principally  in  northern 
countries  in  ripening  fruits  which  do  not 
mature  in  the  natural  temperature  of  the  lati- 
tude, such  as  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apri- 
cot in  England. 

hot-water,  s. 

1.  Lit. :  Water  heated  or  warmed. 

2.  Fig. :  Trouble,  difficulties,  worry. 
Hot-water  ordeal : 

Old  Law :  [Ordeal]. 

Hot-water  pump :  A  pump  which  raises 
water  from  the  hot-well  of  a  condensing 
steam-engine  and  discharges  it  into  the  feed- 
water  cistern. 

hot -well,  8.  A  compartment  in  the 
cistern  in  wliich  the  condenser  and  air-pump 
of  a  condensing-engine  are  submerged,  and 
from  which  the  warm  water  is  drawn  for  the 
supply  of  the  boiler. 

hot,  s.  [Ft.  hotte  =  &  basket  for  the  back,]  A 
kind  ofbasketfor  carrying  turf  or  slate.  [Hod.] 

hot,  hote,  hoten,  pa.  par.  or  a.    [Hiobt.] 

hdt'-hed,  s.     [Eng.  hotf  and  bed.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language : 

X.  Lit. :  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 

2.  Fig.:  Any  place  which  foments  or  favours 
the  rapid  growth  or  development  of  anything  : 
as,  a  hot-bed  of  treason. 

II.  Hort.  :  A  bed  or  stratum  of  stable-litter, 
tan,  dead  leaves,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation, and  therefore  emitting  heat,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth,  the  whole  having  a 
glazed  box  surmounting  it.  A  hotbed  is 
used  for  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers, 
&c,,  or  to  afford  temporary  protection  to  seeds 
unlikely  to  germinate  vigorously  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  less  employed  now  tliau  it  was, 
various  other  appliances  for  producing  arti- 
ficial heat  being  known. 

hot-brained,  a.  [Eng.  hot,  and  brained.] 
Violent,  imi^etuous,  hot-headed,  rash,  fiery. 

"  And  hotbrained  Redmoud,  too.  'tis  said. 
Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid." 

Scott :  Rokeby.  lit.  26. 

hot9h,  v.i.  [Prob.  from  Fr.  ftoc/ier  =  to  shake, 
to  jolt.]  To  move  the  body  with  sudden 
jerks. 

hotph-ing,  pr.  par.  or  o.    [Hotch.] 

hotching-tuh,  s. 

MetnJJ.  :  A  tub  and  sieve  in  which  lead  ore 
(3  agit;i  It'll  in  water  to  separate  the  metallic 
and  refuse  parts.     [Hurrn.] 

hdt9h'-pdt,  hdt9h-pdt9h,  5,  [Fr.  hoche- 
pot,  from  hocher  =  to  shake,  and  pot  —  a  pot 
er  dish.]  i 


L  Ord.  Ixing. :  A  mingled  mass,  a  mixture. 

"  A  goodly  hulchpotrhl  wheu  vile  ruBsetliigs 
Are    uititclied    with    uuunrclis,   uiid    wfth    mighty 
kings."  Bp.  JIaU .  Hatirtt.  bk.  i.,  a^t  a. 

n.  Technically : 

1.  Law:  A  commixture  or  mixture  up  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  diviHion.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  in  reference  to 
settlements  by  which  a  power  is  given  to 

Sarents  of  api)ointing  a  fund  among  his  or 
er  children,  wlierein  it  is  provided  that  no 
child,  taking  a  share  of  the  fund  under  any 
appointment,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  share  in 
the  unappointed  I'ortion,  without  bringing  his 
or  her  own  share  into  Iwtchpotch,  and  account- 
ing for  the  samn  accordingly.  In  Scots  law 
the  corresponding  term  is  collation. 

2,  Cookery :  A  kind  of  thick  broth  made  by 
boiling  together  c.irrots  and  turnips  sbced, 
young  onions,  green  jicas,  lettuce,  parsley, 
cauliflowers,  &ic.,  with  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 

hot-COC'-kle^,  5.  [Fr.  Mutes  coquilles.]  A 
child's  game  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and 
guesses  who  strikes  him. 

"The  chyttudra  Is  certninly  not  our  AotcocAte* ;  for 
tliat  waa  by  phichlns,  not  by  BUliLiiig."—Aritulh}tot 
&  Pope:  Martin  Scriolerus. 

''hote,  *hoten,  pa.  par,  era.    [Hiqht,] 

ho-tel',  s.     [Fr.  hdtel ;  Lat.  ?U)spitale.] 

1.  A  large  inn  or  house  for  the  reception 
and  entertainment  of  strangers  or  travellers. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence 
of  a  person  of  i-ank  or  wealth. 

^  Obvious  compound,  hotel-keeper, 

hotel -de- ville,  s.    A  town-hall, 

hotel-dieo,  s.    A  hospital. 

*  hot'-foot,  adv.  [Eng,  hot,  and  foot.]  In 
great  haste  ;  with  great  speed.     [Foothot.] 

hof-head-ed.    a.      [Eng.   hot,  and   headed.] 
Fiery,  hasty,  impetuous,  passionate,  violent. 
"  Weak  and  hofheiid4^d  zea-lota  who  BtiU  regarded 
Ofttes  fis  a  public  benefactor."— ifacctu/a^;  But.  £n'j.. 
cb.  liv. 

hot'-ho^e,  5.     [Eng.  Kot^  and  ho'use.] 

*  1.  A  bagnio,  a  brothel. 

"  Now  s'he  professes  a  liothoute,  which  Is  a  very  ill 
bouse  too."— Shaketp.  :  Measure  for  Measure,  il.  1. 

2.  Pottery  :  A  room  where  strong  heat  com- 
pletes the  drying  of  green  ware,  previously  to 
placing  in  seggars  and  firing  in  a  kiln. 

3.  Hort. :  A  plant-house  where  a  relatively 
high  artificial  temperature  is  maintained  in 
order  to  facilitate  vegetable  growth  ;  a  stove. 

hot'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  Tiot ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  hot  manner ;  with  great  heat. 

2.  Violently  ;  vehemently  ;  impetuously  ; 
ardently  ;  with  ardour  or  vehemence. 

"That  saddeniug  hour  when  bad  men  Aor?irr  press. ** 
Byron :  ChUde  Harold,  it  66. 

*  2.  Lustfully,  lecherously. 

hot'-moUthed,  a.    [Eng,  hot,  and  mouthed.] 

Fiery,  lie^id-strong,  ungovernable. 
"That  hotmouthed  beast  that  beat's  against  the  curb." 
Dryden :  Spanish  Friar.  III.  8. 

hot'-ness,  s.    [Eng.  hot ;  -Jiess.] 
I.  Ordinary  Laiigvage : 
1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot ;  heat ; 
ardour  ;  violence  ;  impetuosity  ;  fury. 

"  The  day  In  his  hotnets 

The  strife  with  the  palm." 
Matthew  Arnold :  Empudocle*  on  Btna,  ii. 

n,  Phys. :  [Temperature]. 

*  hot-spur,  *  hot-sporre,  «.  *  a.  [Eng. 
hot,  and  $pur.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  man  of  hot  and  hasty 
valour;  a  hotheaded  person.  (Specially,  Harry 
Percy,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

"Some  hotxpurs  there  were  that  gave  coousel  to  go 
against  them.  '—P.  Holland:  Livy,  p.  922. 

2.  Hortic:  A  kind  of  early  pea.. 

B.  Asadj. :  Hotheaded,  impetuous,  \iolent, 
rash. 

*  hot'-spurred,  a.    [Eng.  hotspur ;  -ed.]    Hot^ 

headed,  rash,  impetuous,  headstrong. 
"That  hotspurred  Harpalloe  in  VlrgiL'—Peacham. 

Hot'-ten-tot,  s.  &  o.  [From  hot  and  tot,  two 
syllables  frequently  recurring  in  the  language 
of  the  people.] 

A.  As  substantive: 

1.  EthnoL,   <&c.  :    The  inferior  of  the  two 


great  aboriginal  tribes  existing  at  the  C«pe  of 
Good  Hope,  the  other  being  the  Catlr^  race 
They  are  not  genuine  negroes.      Once  tfaer 


HOTTENTOT. 

were  very  numerous,  but  the  ravages  of  smaU* 
pox,  especially  in  1713,  want,  spirituous  ll* 
/qiiors,  &c, ,  have  greatly  reduced  thei  r  n  umber* 
The  name  they  give  themselves  is  Quaqua. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  race  dft- 
Bcribed  under  A. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  that  rac«. 

Hottentot-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  The  Elephant's  Foot,  TestudinaHa 
Elephantipes,  one  of  the  Dioscoreaceae,  or 
Yams,  so  called  because,  in  times  of  scarcity 
the  Hottentots  eat  the  fleshy  inside  of  ttit 
root  as  bread  ;  (2)  the  genus  Testudinaria. 

Hottentot-cherry,  5. 

Bot.  :  Cassine  Maurocenia,  one  of  the  RhaiD> 
nacea. 

Hottentot's-flg,  s. 

Bot. :  The  popular  name  given  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Mesembryanthemum  edtde, 
the  succuleut  leaves  of  which  are  eaten. 

hot-ten-tot-JL^m,  s.  [Eng.  HotUntot;  -ism.] 
(See  extract.) 

"  The  t€rm  HoftentotUm  has  been  adopted  as  a  medi- 
cal description  of  one  vt  the  Tarietlea  ol  stammering." 
—Tylor:  Prim.  Cuit..  i.  172. 

hot-td'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  after  Pierre  Hotton, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Leyden,  who  died  in 
1709.] 

Bot.  :  Water-violet ;  the  typical  genus  d 
the  primulaceous  family  Hottonidae.  It  con- 
sists of  floating  herbs  with  the  submerged 
leaves  whorled,  pectinate,  and  multifid,  the 
flowers  in  whorls,  the  calyx  five-partite,  the 
corolla  salver-shaped,  the  limb  five-parted, 
fringed  at  the  base :  the  stamens  five,  the 
style  persistent ;  the  fruit  capsular,  five- 
valved,  many-seeded.  Two  species  are  known 
— one  Hottonia  palustris,  the  Common  Water 
Violet,  or  Featberfoil,  and  H.  infiata,  the  Water 
Feather,  found  in  swamps  and  stagnant  waters 
from  Massachussetts  to  Florida. 

hSt-ton'-i-dae,  s.  pi      [Mod.  Lat.  Kotton(ia); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suflf.  -idcE.] 
Bot.  :  A  family  of  the  order  Primulacefie. 

hdu'-dah,  s.    [Hqwdah.] 

hou-die,  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.  Perhaps  from 
Icel.  huga  =  to  look  after,  and  deigja  =  adrjg, 
a  servant.]  A  midwife,  {Scott :  Guy  Mannering^ 
ch.  i.) 

hoiiff,  s,     [Howff,] 

hough  {gh  guttural),  hoch,  s.  [A.S.  Mh  =■ 
the  heel ;  cog.  with  Icel.  fid.  in  hdsinn  =  hocfe* 
sinew  ;  Dut.  hak  =  the  heel,  a  hoe.] 

1.  The  same  as  Hock  (1)  (q.v.). 

"  Blood  shall  be  from  the  sword  unto  the  betl^.  Uld 
dung  (ol    men    unto   the  caiuel'a   hou{/h.'—i  £tdras, 

xiil.  36. 

2.  An  adze,  a  hoe. 

"  Did  they  really  believe  that  a  man,  by  hmi^jht  and 
an  axe,  could  cut  a  god  out  of  a  tree?" — StitiinQjUet. 

hough  {gh  guttural)  (1),  v.t.     [Hough,  s.] 

1.  To  hamstring;  to  disable  by  cutting  thd 
sinews  of  the  ham. 

"  Thou  abalt  hmigh  their  horses." — Jothua  11, 6. 

2.  To  cut  Avith  a  hough,  adze,  or  hoe. 

hough  {gh  guttural)  (2),  v.i.      [Hawk,  v.]    To 

hawk,  to  spit. 

"  Neither  could  we  hoitah  or  apit  from  ub  ;  much  \em 
could  we  sueeze  or  cough.  '—Orttc. 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  w^ct,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.    £e*  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


uougher— house 
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hough'-er  ('jh  guttural),  s.  [Eiig.  Hunan  (1), 
v.,  -er.j    One  who  houghs  or  hamstrings. 

hongh'-ite  (gh  ns  flf),  s.  [Named  aftt-r  Dr. 
Franklin  li.  Hough,  of  SomerviUe,  State  of 
New  York.) 

Alin. :  A  variety  of  Hydrotalcite,  found  iu 
St.  Lawrence  county,  state  of  New  York. 

h6ugh-mg,-gaii'-die(0/i.guttural),  s.  [Etym. 
doulilfiil.)     Ki.niicatiou  ;  sexual  intercourse. 

(Hums:  IIolij  Fair.) 

bo^k,  v.i.  [Hough  (1),  v.]  To  dig  with  a 
spade  ;  to  sink  pits  in  the  earth. 

"  Rvm  htnisell  out  o"  thought  wl"  his  houkinffi  and 
mliiiuKH,  fur  lead  and  copper  yonder." — Scott-  AnCi- 
quary,  ch.  xii. 

hO^'-let,  5.      [HOWLET.] 

'"hoult,  5.     [Holt.]    A  small  wood. 

"  Ab  the  wiod,  in  fu>iiUt  and  shady  greaTes, 
A  murmur  makes."  Fairfax, 

boiind,   *  hund,  s.      [A,S.  Uund  \  cogn.  with 
'Dnt.hoiid;  Icel.huiulr;  Goth,  hunds ;  Dan., 
Sw.,  &  Ger.  hiuid  ;  Lat.  canis;  Gr.  Kvu>v(!cudii), 
gen.  Kucds  (kunos)  =  a  dog.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiag&: 

1.  Lit.  :  A  popular  name  for  various  breeds 
nf  dogs ;  especially  those  used  for  hunting, 
by  means  of  scent,  the  fox,  the  deer,  the  stiig, 
jtiid  the  otter;  thus  there  are  foxhounds,  deer- 
hounds,  staghounds,  Sec. 

"  The  hold  red  deer 
Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  aud  horn.' 
Wordstoorth  :  Excursion,  hk.  Iv. 

2.  Fig. :  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
IL  Technically : 

1,  Naut.  (PL) :  Projections  on  the  mast- 
head to  support  the  trestle-trees  and  top. 
Cheeks  fayed  to  the  sides  of  the  mast-head. 

2.  Vehic.  (PL):  Side  bars  which  strengthen 
certain  portions  of  the  runninggear  of  a 
vehicle.  In  waggons,  the  hounds  of  the  fore- 
axle  pass  forward  and  on  each  side  of  the  pole, 
to  which  they  are  secured.  The  hounds  of  the 
liind-jixle  unite  and  are  fastened  to  the  coup- 
ling-pnlu  by  the  coupling-pin. 

hound-tree,  s.    [Hound's-tree.] 

hound's-berry,  hound's-tree,  s.    The 

Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea). 

hound's-tongue,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  genus  Cynoglossnra  (q.v.). 

hound's-tree,  5.    [Hound's-bebby.'j 

hound,  v.t.    [HooND,  s.] 

1.  To  set  on  the  chase  ;  to  incite  to  pursuit ; 
to  urge  or  cheer  on. 


2.  To  hunt ;  to  pursue  with  or  as  with 
hounds. 

"  I  shall  be  hounded  up  and  down  the  wcrld," 

Otway:  Cains  Muniis,  iv.  3. 

huund'-fish,  s.     [Eng.  homid,  and jish.] 

Ichthy.  :  One  of  the  names  for  Mustelus, 
a  enus  of  sharks.  One  species,  Mustelus  IcBvis, 
e.illed  the  Smooth  Hound  Skate  (or  more  ac- 
curately theSTuooth  Hound  Fish),  the  Smooth- 
Hound,  tJie  T<iothed  Shark,  and  iu  Cornwall 
the  Raymouthed  Dog,  is  British.   [Mustelus.] 

t  houn-di,  -s.    [Hoondee.]    (Rousselet.) 

hound' -ing,  £.     [Eng.  hound;  -ing.] 

Nmit. :  That  portion  of  a  mast  between  the 
dt'L-k  and  the  top  of  the  hounds. 

hound^,  s.  pL    (Hound,  s.,  II.] 

*  houne,  s.    [Hound,  s.] 
^  houp,  s.     [Hoopoe.] 

•  houp,  v.i.    [Hoop,  v.]    To  whoop ;  to  shout. 
lour  (h  silent),  *  houre,  *  our,  *  howre,  s. 

[O.  Fr.  hore,  heurc  (Fr.  Keure),  from  Lat.  /w>ra, 
from  Gr.  aipa  (Jwra)  =  a  season,  an  hour.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  natural  day ; 
the  space  of  sixty  minutes. 

"  See  the  minutes  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  make  the  houi-  full  complete." 

Sft'tkeap.  :  3  Henry  YL,  11.  6. 

2.  The  point  of  time  marked  or  indicated  by 
a  clock,  watch,  &c.  ;  the  particular  time  of  the 
day. 

■■What  hour  is  Itf"         Shakesp. :  Cymbetine,  IL  2. 


3.  A  particular  time  or  season  ;  a  particular 
poiut  of  time. 

"  In  that  hourt, 
WbaD  that  hla  met*  woot  was  tu  be  brousht." 

Chaucer:  C.  /..  U.78S. 

4.  (PL):  Life. 
II.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. ;  In  all  cases  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  day,  varying  according  to  the  method 
of  computing  that  day. 

2.  Eccles.  (PL):  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  certain  prayers  to  be  repeated  at 
certain  fixed  times  of  the  day.     [Hor,«.1 

3.  Myth.  (PL) :  Goddesses  of  the  seasons  or 
hours  of  the  day. 

1[  (1)  Sidereal  hour : 

Astron. :  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  si- 
dereal day.     [Day.] 

(2)  To  keep  good  Jiours:  To  be  at  home  in  good 
time  at  night ;  not  to  be  abroad  late  at  night. 

(3)  The  small  hours:  The  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  as  one, two,  &c. 

honr~angle«  s. 

Astron.  :  The  angle  formed  at  the  pole  at 
the  instant  of  ubservation  between  the  meri- 
dian of  the  plane  and  the  hour-circle  or  circle 
of  declination,  passing  through  the  heavenly 
body.  It  is  measured  by  the  arc  of  the  equator 
which  has  passed  or  will  pass  under  the  meri- 
dian of  the  observer  between  the  instant  of 
observation  and  the  moment  when  the  heavenly 
body  is  on  the  same  meridian.  Called  also 
the  horary  angle. 

hour-bell,  s.    A  bell  noting  the  hours, 

"  To  count  the  h<nir-bvl{  and  expect  no  change." 
Cowpcr  :  7  ask,  v.  Mi. 

hour-circle,  s. 

1.  Astron. :  One  of  the  great  circles  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  neces- 
sarily perpendicular  to  the  equinoctial.  So 
called,  because  to  note  when  the  sun  reaches 
each  of  these  circles  is  a  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  hour  of  the  day.  Hour  circles  are 
called  also  circles  of  declination. 

2.  Globes :  A  small  brass  circle  fixed  to  the 
north  pole  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided  into 
twenty-four  hours,  and  furnished  with  an 
index  for  pointing  them  out.  ^ 

hdiir'-glass  (h  silent),  5.     [Eng.  hmir,  and 

glass.] 

1,  A  glass  having  two  bulbs  and  a  connect- 
ing opening  through  which  the  sand  in  one 
bulb  runs  into  the  other.  The  amount  of 
sand  and  size  of  the  opening  are  such  that  a 
given  amount  of  time  is  consumed  in  the 
passage.  Glasses  of  this  description  are  yet 
used  tor  marking  small  periods  of  time  ;  such 
as,  (1)  The  three-minute  glass  or  egg-glass, 
in  which  the  sand  passes  in  the  time  men- 
tioned ;  (2)  the  half-minute  glass  used  in  as- 
certaining the  rate  of  a  ship  by  the  log. 

"  t  should  nut  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run," 

Shakesp. :  Merchant  of  Venice,  L  1. 

*  2.  A  space  of  time. 

"  We,  within  the  hourglatt  of  two  months,  have  won 
one  town,  and  overthrown  great  forces  in  tlie  field." — 
Bacoir. 

hour'-hand  (hour  as  oUr),  s.  [Eng.  hour, 
and  hand.] 

Hor. :  Tliat  hand  which  shows  the  hour  on 
a  clock  or  watch-dial,  performing  its  revolu- 
tion in  twelve  hours. 

hou'-ri,  s.  [Pers.  huri.]  A  nymph  of  para- 
dise, whose  company  is  to  form  the  chief 
happiness  of  the  faithful  Mussulman  hereafter. 

"  Secure  in  Paradise  to  be 
By  houris  loved  immortally." 

Bi/Ton :  Siege  qf  Corinth,  xiL 

hour'-line  (k  silent),  s.     [Eng.  hour,  and  liiie.] 

1,  Astron.  :  A  line  indicating  the  hour. 

2.  DUdling  (PL):  The  lines  on  which  the 
shadows  fall  at  diflerent  linur.s  ;  the  inter- 
section of  the  hour-circles  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial. 

btf^ -Ij^  (h  silent),  a.  &  adv.     [Eng.  Tiour;  -ly.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Hai)pening  or  done  every  hour ;  occur- 
ring hour  by  hour. 

"  Till  free  my  thoughts  before  me  roll 
Not  chafed  by  hourly  false  contrnl." 

Matthew  Arnold  ■  Orande  Chartreuse. 

2.  Constant,  continual. 

"  In  hoi. 
Sermo7is, 

*  3.  Marking  the  hours. 

"  Those  bara  which  atop  the  hourly  dial." 

ShaJcesp. :  Itape  of  Lucrece,  327. 


B,  As  adv.:  Hour  by  hour;  every  hoar, 
continually,  consUintly,  frequently. 

"The   agitation  grew  hourly  looFu    Iwrm Idahl©,"— 
Macaulau  :  Hist.  Bng.,  ch.  x. 

hour'-plate  (h  silent),  a.  [Eng,  hour,  and 
plate.]  The  plate  or  dial  of  a  watch,  clock, 
&c.,  on  which  the  hours  are  marked;  a  dial- 
plate. 


"  hoiis'-age  (age  as  ig),  «.  [Eng.  Aow<e); 
-ay.)  A  rate  j-aid  for  housing  goods  by  a 
carrier  at  a  wharf,  quay,  hv.. 

house,  *  hous,  '  howse,  s.  [A.S.  hut; 
rngn.  with  Dut.  huis ;  Icel.  Atis;  Dan.  hunt; 
Sw.  hus;  Goth,  hus ;  Ger.  ham;  O.  H.  Ger. 
has.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  building  intended  or  used  as  a  place  of 
shelter  or  re.siilence,  especially  of  man  ;  a 
dwelling;  an  abode  wherein  a  man  lives. 

"  Fram_  Rome  he  brogte  an  heste,  that  me  here  nnm« 
Petre's  peal  of  ech  hous,  that  smoke  out  of  come.' 
Robert  <^  Gloucester,  p.  403. 

2.  Any  place  of  abode. 

"The  bees  with  smoke,  the  dove  with  noisome  stench. 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away," 

tihakcip.  :  1  Henry  VI.,  L  fc. 

3.  A  building  or  number  of  buildings  where- 
in persons  live  in  community  ;  a  monastery; 
a  college.  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford 
(^Edes  Christi)  is  known  as  "The  House." 

4.  The  members  of  a  family,  living  in  the 
same  house  ;  a  household. 

"  The  house  I  call  here  the  man,  the  Tromao,  thelf 
children,  their  servunts  bond  and  free,  their  cattle."— 
Smith  :  Coniinonwealth.  bk,  L,  ch,  xi. 

5.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and 
kin  ;  a  race  of  persons  descended  from  the 
same  stock  :  especially  applied  to  a  noble 
family  or  race. 

"  Now  play  the  men  for  the  good  house 
That  lovea  the  people  well. 
Macaulay:  Battle  of  Lake  Regillua,  xvilL 

6.  One  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of  a 
kingdom  or  other  country,  assembled  in  par- 
liament ;  a  body  of  men  assembled  in  their 
legislative  capacity  :  as,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords,  die. 

"  The  sune  ^azett«  which  announced  that  the  Hou4m 
had  ceased  to  aitiiunuuiieed  that  Schomberg  l;ad  landed 
in  Ireland."— J/ocau;*!^ ;  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

7.  A  quorum  of  a  legislative  body  ;  as,  The 
government  failed  to  keep  a  hoxtse. 

8.  A  theatre. 

"  Now  there  a^e  two  admirable  comedies  at  both 
houses." — Dryden:  Sir  Martin  Marr-aii,  iii.  1. 

9.  The  audience  or  attendance  at  a  place  of 
entertainment :  as,  A  play  draws  good  houses. 

10.  Tlie  manner  of  living ;  a  supply  of  food 
for  tlie  table  ;  a  table. 

"  He  kept  a  mlsprable  house,  but  the  blame  waj  l^jd 
wholly  upon  m&d&m."— Swift. 

*  11.  A  square  or  division  on  a  chess-board, 

II.  Technically: 

1.  AstroL  :  The  station  of  a  planet  in  the 
heavens;  a  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  aa 
divided  by  great  circles  drawn  through  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  horizon,  in  the 
same  way  as  meridians  pass  through  the 
earth's  poles.  The  heavens,  visible  and  in- 
visible, were  thus  divided  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  six  being  above  and  six  below  the 
horizon.  These  divisions,  or  houses,  were 
numbered  from  one  to  twelve,  beginning  with 
that  which  lay  in  the  last  immediately  below 
the  horizon.  The  first  house  was  the  house  of 
life ;  the  second,  of  fortune  or  riches ;  the 
third,  of  brethren;  the  fourth,  of  relations; 
the  fifth,  of  children  ;  the  sixth,  of  health  ;  the 
seventh,  of  marriage  ;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or 
the  upper  portal ;  the  ninth,  of  religion  ;  the 
tenth,  uf  dignities;  the  eleventh,  of  benefac- 
tors ;  and  the  twelfth,  of  enemies  or  captivity. 

2.  C&tmn. :  A  commercial  establishment  or 
firm. 

3.  Law:  A  house  is  a  word  often  difficult 
legally  to  define ;  its  meaning  in  any  act  of 
parliament  must  be  looked  for  in  the  act 
itself.  Thus  the  house  which  confers  the  title 
to  vote  in  burghs  as  a  ?io»s^liolder  is,  in  many 
cases,  only  a  single  mom  of  a  building. 

^  For  the  difference  between  house  an4 
family,  see  Family. 

IT  *  1.  House  of  call :  A  house  where  joumey- 
men  of  a  particular  trade  meet,  especially 
when  out  of  work,  and  where  those  in  need  of 
workmen  can  meet  and  engage  hands. 

2.  House  of  Correction :  A  prison,  a  peal- 
tentiary. 


boil,  b^;  poUt.  jd^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hln.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  =t 
-olan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shiia ;  -(Ion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -We.  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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3.  House  of  Commons :  [Commons], 

4.  House  of  God:  A  church,  a  temple. 

5.  House  of  Lords :  [Lords]. 

6.  To  bring  doum  the  house:  To  draw  forth 
ft  universal  burst,  of  applause,  as  in  a  tht-atre. 

7.  To  keep  house :  To  maintalu  a  aepaiate 
establishment. 

8.  The  house: 

(1)  Tbe  House  of  Parliament. 

(2)  The  workhouse. 

9.  House  to  house  :  Callingator  visiting  each 
house  ;  as,  a  house-to-house  inspection. 

bouse-agent,  s.  A  person  whose  busi- 
Ettss  is  to  sell  and  let  houses,  collect  rents,  &c. 

house-cricket*  s. 

Entom. :  AcheUt  doniestica.    [Cricket.) 

*  house-dove,  s.    A  stay-at-home. 
house-duty,  s. 

Law  :  A  tax  on  inhabited  houses  imposed 
by  Hand  15  Vict,  c.  36,  in  lieu  of  the  window- 
tax  tiien  abolished. 

house-engine,  a. 

Mech. :  A  st(:^ain- engine,  so  constructed  as 
to  be  dependent  to  siime  extent  on,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  building  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, and  is  not  independent  or  portable. 

house-factor,  s.  A  house-agent.  (Scotch.) 

*  house- father,  s.  The  father  of  a  family ; 
the  male  head  of  a  household. 

house-line,  s. 

NavL  :  Housing,  a  fine  line  having  three 
strands,  smaller  than  rope-yarn,  and  used  f«jr 
seizings,  fastening  thimbles  of  sails  to  their 
ropes.  &c. 

house-lot,  8.  A  lot  or  plot  of  ground  on 
which  to  builtl  a  house  ;  a  site  for  a  house. 

house-martin,  s.    [House-swallow.] 

*  house-mother,  s.  The  mother  of  a 
family  ;  the  female  head  of  a  houseliold. 

house-painter,  s.  One  whose  business 
is  tu  paiut  and  decorate  houses. 

house-physician,  s.  A  physician  resi- 
dent iu  a»hospital  or  similar  public  institution. 

house-physiciancy,  s.    The  office  of  a 

hoiise-]>hvsician.     (Advt.  of  LoJidoii  Hospital, 
In  TiHits/Sept.  26,  1S83.) 

house-rent,  s.   The  rent  paid  for  ai  house. 

house-Sparrow, «. 

Ornith.:  The  Connnon  Sparrow,  Fasser 
doinesticus.    [Sparrow.] 

house-spider,  s. 

ZooL  :  Aranea  or  Tagenaria  dojnestica.  The 
Best  is  in  corners,  outhouses,  or  neglected 
rooms,  and  has  a  small  tunnel-like  hole,  in 
which  the  predatory  insect  lurks,  and  into 
which  he  drags  his  prey. 

house -Steward,  s.  A  person  who  has 
the  management  and  control  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  household  or  any  large  establish- 
ment ;  a  steward. 

house-surgeon,  5.  Tlie  resident  medical 

officer  iu  a  hospital  or  similar  institution. 

house  -  surgeoncy,  s.  The  office  of  a 
house-surgeon.  {Advt.  of  London  Hospital, 
in  Times,  Sept.  26,  1883.) 

house-swallow,  house-martin,  s. 

Ornith.  :     Hirundo     or     Chelldoit'     urbica. 

[HiRUNDO.] 

*  house-tax,  s.  A  rate  or  tax  on  in- 
habited houses.  It  was  abolished  by  4  &  5 
Wm.  IV.  c.  IP,  but  a  house-duty  was  subse- 
quently imposed.     [IIou.se-dutv.] 

*  house-wright,  s.    A  builder  of  houses. 

hoiise,  v.t  &  i.    [House,  s.] 
A,  Transitive  : 

1.  To  place  in  a  house  ;  to  put  or  keep 
under  a  roof;  to  protect  by  covering;  to  place 
nnder  shelter. 

"  To  be  used  by  the  StJit«  or  municiiiality  torhouting 
the  i>eui}le."—Pall  Mall  Gazrter,  Oct,  29.  1883. 

*  2.  To  lodge,  to  quarter  ;  to  cause  to  take 
shelter.    {Spenser:  F.  Q.,  III.  x.  2.) 

*  3.  To  shelter.  {Bunyan :  Pilg.  Prog.,  pt.  ii.) 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  have  a  lodging ;  to  dwell ; 


to  keep  abode  ;   to  take  shelter.     (Shakcsp : 
Romeo  d' Juliet,  iii.  6.) 
2.  Astro!.:  To  have  a  station  in  the  heavens. 

*'  Where  Saturo  Koiiset.  luid  where  HeriucB  Joliw." 
Itrifdvn:   Virgil;  Utorgic  i.  1(». 

^  To  hmise  guns : 

Naut.  :  To  run  them  in  upon  the  decks,  and 
then  by  taking  the  quoins  from  under  tliern, 
to  let  the  muzzles  lest  a^'ainst  the  sides  above 
the  jiorts,  then  tu  secure  ihem  by  their  tackle, 
muzzle-lashings,  and  breechings. 

house'-boat,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  bnat,]  A 
barge,  with  a  wooden  building  of  cue  Btury 
erected  on  it. 

"  What  Mr.  Keelcy  UKUwelle  iu  bis  hotueboat  haa 
aoue."-/'cUl  Mail  Oaielte.  MATch  ;iL  IS84. 

■  hoiise'-bote,  a.     [Eng.  house,  and  Mid.  Eng. 

M«(q.V.).j 

Law:  (See  extract). 

"  The  Saxon  worl  bote  la  used  by  ua  as  Bynonymous 
to  the  Fieiich  etUmert  (tliAt  la,  neceaaiiries,  from  et- 
Uiffer.  to  fuiuiahf,  aud  thi^rL-fure  hoiuebote  la  a  sulh- 
cleot  allowance  of  wood  toburu  Iu  the  bouse.*' — BUick- 
ttone :  Comment.,  bic  IL,  ch.  8. 

hoiise'- break -er,  s,  [Eng.  house,  and 
brmker.]  One  wlio  enters  or  breaks  into,  and 
robs  houses  ;  a  bui-glar. 

"The  capital  wn.B  kept  In  constant  terror  by  Aoute- 
break«rs.'—Macau{ay     EUt.  Kifj.,  cli.  xix. 

h^se'- break -ing,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and 
breaking.]  The  act  or  criuie  of  breaking  into 
and  robbing  houses  ;  burglary. 

"  Burglary,  or  nocturnal  hoiuebreaking.  burgl  latxocl- 
nlum,  which  by  our  aucient  Iaw  waa  culled  hauie- 
seckeo,  as  it  la  io  Scotland  to  tliU  day,  haa  always 
been  looked  ui>ou  as  a  verr  heiuoua  offence. "—^/ocA;- 
stone:  Cimmertt.,  bk.  iv„  cL  IS. 

house'-build~er,  s.  [Eug.  house,and  builder.] 
The  builder  of  a  house. 

housebuUder-moth,  s. 

Entom.  :  Oiketicus  Sandersit.  The  "house" 
which  it  builds  is  a  pensile  nest. 

house'-ddg.  *•  [Eng.  house,  and  dog.]  A  dog 
kept  to  guard  a  house  from  thieves,  &e. 

"  To  charm,  the  aurly  housedog  t  faithful  bark." 
ty'urdsworth :  Fenuile   Vagrant 

ho^ed,  *  houssed,  a.  [Fr.  luiusse  —  a  horse- 
covering,  &c.]  Applied  to  horses  when  covered 
with  housings. 

"  Inavelret  bed  of  state  drawn  by  flix  horses,  houttcd 
w'*"  y«  s.^me. "— i'ut/tf H ;  Mcmmrt,  UcL  2i,  10^8, 

house'-fly,  s.     [Eng.  house,  andy!^/.] 

Entom. :  Mnsca  domestica.  The  third  joint 
of  the  antennae  is  thrice  the  length  of  the 
second ;  the  style  is  plumose ;  the  eyes  red- 
dish-brown ;  the  front  of  the  head  white  ;  the 
neck  black ;  the  thorax  blackish-gray,  with 
four  longitudinal  black  bands ;  abdomen 
blackish-brown,  above  with  blackish  elon- 
gated spots,  pale  yellowish  brown  beneath. 
Why  the  housefly  can  walk  up  smooth  panes 
of  glass,  or  traverse  the  ceiUngs  of  rooms,  is 
not  completely  settled.  The  old  explanation 
was  that  this  was  done  by  the  "suckers"  on 
its  feet ;  these,  however,  are  so  hairy  that 
they  cannot  act  like  a  boy's  sucker,  and  as 
the  fly  can  traverse  the  iuner  sides  and  roof 
of  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
some  other  hypothesis  must  be  sought.  It 
may  arise  partly  from  the  hairs  taking  hold 
of  very  minute  irregularities  on  the  surface, 
and  by  the  secretion  of  a  gummy  substance  as 
the  insect  walks.  The  larva  are  called  mag- 
gots ;  they  live  in  decaying  animal  matter. 
The  common  fly  has  a  wide  geographical 
distribution.  In  Bermuda,  for  instance,  they 
maybe  seen  on  the  t'lble  at  meals  in  countless 
numbers.  It  is  possible  that  the  feet  of  the 
fly  may  carrj'  infection  from  j>lace  to  place. 

ho^se'-hold,  *  hoiis'-hold.  s.  &  a.  [Eng. 
house,  and  liold ;  from  being  held  or  kept  to- 
gether in  one  house.] 

A,  As  substantive: 

1.  Those  who  live  together  under  the  same 
roof;  a  family  under  the  same  head. 

*  2.  A  race,  family,  or  house. 

"  Two  hotueholds.  both  alike  in  dlgTilty." 

Shaketp.  :  Romeo  A  Juliet.     (Prol.) 

*  3.  Family  hfe  ;  domestic  management  or 
affairs. 

'    "Rich  atufib  and  omaraenta  of  houiehotd." 

ShakfKp.:  ffeiirj/  VIJI.,  Ill  2. 

C  As  adj. :  Of  or  peitaiuing  to  the  house 
and  family  ;  domestic :  as,  houselwld  furni- 
ture, household  alfaiis,  &c. 

household-bread,  s.  Common  bread ; 
bread  nut  uf  the  Jinest  quality. 


household-gods,  s.  pi. 

1.  Runian  Aiiti'f. :  The  Lares  and  I'enatee ; 
the  gods  presiding  over  the  houBe  or  family. 

2.  Fig. :  All  objects  endeared  to  one  aa  asso- 
ciated with  iiome. 

household-stuff, '  household-stuffis, 

8.  The  vessels,  uteubils,  furniture,  &c.,  of  a 
home. 

"  UiB  cloke  la  hie  htd.  yeft.  and  bta  houtehotd-ttHf.' 
•~Spinaer .    On  Irel'imi. 

household-suffrage,  s. 

ICugliah:  Suffrage  based  on  tbe  occupancy 
of  a  "  house  "  fur  at  least  th«;  previouB  year, 
the  claimant  for  a  vote  having  also  paid  his 
poor  rates.  It  was  established  in  boroughs  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  August  15.  1867.  and  ex- 
tended to  counties  by  the  Franchise  Bill 
passed  Dec.  6,  1884,  which  was  followed  by  a 
Redistribution  Bill,  passed  June  25,  1885. 

household-troops,  household-bri- 
gade, s. 

Mil. :  Troops  specially  employed  to  guard 
the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

"As  eaaily  aa  the  Freuch  houiefvild- troops  paced 
along  tbe  great  road  from  Versailles  to  MarlL"— J/oo- 
aitlay :  Bitt.  £tvj.,  ch.  xilL 

h^se  -hold-er,  •  hoils'-hdlder, ».  [Eng. 

house,  and  )iold*:r.] 

1.  The  master  or  head  of  a  family  ;  the 
occupier  of  a  house. 

"A  certain  houtehotder  planted  ft  vineyard. *'— 
Matthew  xxi.  27. 

*  2.  One  that  beloufrs  to  a  household, 

"I  press  me  none  but  good  houteholdtrs,  yeomaa'l 
aoas'—ShaJcetp. :  1  Henry  /»'.,  Iv.  2. 

h6use'-l£eep-er,  s.    [Eng.  house,  and  fewpcr.J 
1.  The  master  or  mistress  of  a  household ; 
one  who  occupies  a  house  with  bis  or  her 
family ;  a  householder. 

"If  I  may  credit  Aotwetf^perj  and  subatautial  trades- 
men, all  sorta  of  proviaioua  and  commodities  are  risen 
ex  ceas  i  le  1  y , " — Locke. 

*  2.  One  who  keeps  or  guards  a  houi& 
(Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iii.  1.) 

*  3.  One  who  keeps  or  lives  much  at  home 

"  You  are  manifest  hriutck^epert." 

Sliakesp.  :  Cariutaniu.  L  S. 

4.  A  female  servant  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  tbe  domestic  atfairs  of  a  family,  and 
the  control  of  tlie  other  servants. 

*  5.  One  who  lives  iu  plenty ;  one  who 
exercises  hospitality, 

"  The  people  are  apt«r  to  applaud  houttkeepfrt  than 
houaeraisers. ' — IVi/lCon. 

house'-keep-ing,  s.  &  a.    [Eng.  Junise,  and 

keeping.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  management  of  domestic  affairs;  tba 
care  of  a  household. 

*  2.  Hospitality ;  a  liberal  and  plentiful 
table. 

"  I  hear  your  grace  hath  awom  out  htnutkeepkng." 
Sfuikesp.  :  lire's  Labour's  Lost.  iL  L 

*  B,  -4s  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  house- 
hold ;  domestic. 

"  His  house,  for  pleasant  prospect.  lar:ge  scope,  and 
other  housefieeping  commoditiea.  challeugeth  tne  pre. 
emineuce." — Carew. 

*  hou§'-el,  *  hous-ele,  •  hos-el,  s.     [A-S. 

husel  (for  hunsel):  cogn.  with  Goth,  hiuisl  =  a 
sacrifice;  Icel.  husl]  The  Holy  Eucharist; 
the  Sacrament ;  the  taking  or  receiving  of  the 
Sacrament. 

"  All  that  we  owen  eny  wyght,  er  we  go  to  ^^ouseU.' 
Piers  i'loumxan,  p.  SfL 

*  ho^-el,    *  hoselen,  v.t.     [A.S.  huslian, 
tcoxnhusel;  Goth,  hunsljan.'] 

1.  To  administer  the  sacr.ament  to  ;  specil, 
to  administer  the  viaticum  to. 

*'  And  certes  ones  a  yere  at  the  lest  way  it  la  lawful 
to  be  houielvd."— Chaucer  :  Parson's  Tale. 

2.  To  prepare  for  a  journey. 

"  May  zealous  smiths 
So  houset  all  our  backuJes  th»t  they  may  feel 
Compunction  in  their  feet,  and  tire  at  Highga.te." 
Bcaiim.  i-  FleL  :  Hit  vnlhout  Money,  iii.  I. 

ho^se'-lamb  (b  silent),  s.     [Eng.  hou.'e.  and 
lamb.]    A  lamb  kept  in  a  house  for  fatteulng. 

*  hoii^'-eled,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [Housel,  v.] 

house' -leek,  s.    [Eng.  house,  and  leek.] 

1.  Bol.  :  The  genus  Semper\'ivum,  of  which 
one  species,  S.  teclonim,  is  found  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  growing  on  walls,  house  tups,  &c 
It  has  dull  reddish  purjile  flowers,  with  twelve 
narrow  sepals,  twelve  lanceolate  ciliate  petals, 


late,  fat.  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot, 
•r.  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  Syrian.    »,  oe  =  e :    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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and  twelve  etameiie.    It  has  been  introduced  as 
an  omameutal  plant  into  this  country'. 

2.  (PI-):  Hoaae  leeks.  The  name  given  by 
Lindley  to  the  order  Crassulacete  (q.v.). 

houseleek-tree»  «. 

Hot.:  .-Eoiiium  arborentn, 

bo^se'-leas»  *  house -lesse,  a.  [Eng. 
house  ;  -less.]  Destitute  of  or  without  a  house, 
home,  or  shelter ;  homeless. 

"  Wltb  houseleu  wanderers,  were  my  flrat  relief." 
iVordsworth  :  Female  Vagrant. 

ho^se'-less-ness,  s.  [En^;.  honsekss,  and 
-nrss.]  The  state  of  having  no  house,  {Dickeiis: 
Vncom-metcial  Traveller,  xiii.) 

•  hoiise'-let,  s.  [Eng.  hoiist ;  dimin.  suff. 
•let.]    A  little  house. 

"Tlie  squeezed,  cnbin-parloured  ftottse?«(s  of  Dover." 
—  ir.  Taytiir.  In  Robcrd's  liemaim,  L  410. 

•  ho^e'-lihg,  *  ho^j'-ling,  a,  k  s.  [Eng. 
housel;  -ing.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eucharist ;  sacra- 
mental. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  the  sacraments 
of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

B.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  giving  or  receiving 
the  Eucharist;  the  Eucharist.  (Warrier:  Al- 
bion's England,  bk.  v.,  eh.  xxiii.) 

housellng-cloth.  housHng-cloth,  s. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  cloth  sjircad 
over  the  rails  before  the  altar  at  communion. 

tio^se'-maid,  s.  [Eng.  Tiovse,  and  maid.)  A 
female  servant  or  maid  employed  to  keep  a 
house  clean,  &c. 

"The  housemaid  may  put  out  the  candle  a?7iinat  the 
lookiag-glasa."— Swt/'r .-  Mrectiont  to  Servants. 

*llo^se'-ina>te,  s.  (Eng.  house,  and  mnte.]  One 
who  dwells  in  the  same  house  with  another 
or  others. 

"  Bad  woe  o'erwhelmed 
The  liovtemater.,  they  were  hardly  silent  thus.™ 

R.  Rroionhig :  Balaitsl ton's  Adncnlure. 

•  hoiise'-iil6n-ger,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  inon- 
ger.]    A  sj^eciilator  in  house  property, 

"  Those  speculative  tioitsemoneiers  who  are  the  worst 
feature  of  the  present  system."— /"aH  MalZ  Qazette, 
March  20.  1881. 

•  h6u3'-en,  s.  pi.    [House,  s.] 

house'-pig-eon,  s.  [Eng.  house,  a.n(l  pigeon.] 
A  taine  pigeon. 

hoUse'-rais-er,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  Taiser.] 
One  who  erects  a  house  ;  a  house  builder. 

house' -room,  s.  [Eng.  house,  and  room.] 
Room  or  accommodation  in  a  house. 

ho^se'- warm -ing,  s.  [Eng.  hoim,  and 
warmiag.]  A  feast  or  merrjmaking  upon 
going  into  a  new  house. 

house'-wife  (or  as  huz'-zif ),  '^liose-wijf, 

*  huse-wif,  *  hus  wife,  *  hus-wijf,  s. 

[Eng.  hmise,  and  iHfe.] 

1.  The  mistress  of  a  family  ;  the  female 
head  of  a  household ;  the  wife  of  a  house- 
holder. 

"  The  pair  of  household  snakes  which  have  a  mysti- 
cal connexitiii  of  life  and  death  with  the  husband  and 
houscwi/e  themeelves."— ri/Zoj-;  Primitive  Culture 
(1871),  IL  218. 

2.  A  case  for  holding  pins,  needles,  thread, 
scissors,  and  the  like. 

*  3.  A  hussy.    (Shakesp.:  Henry  V.,  v.  1.) 
^  Housewife  and  hussy  were  at  first  but  two 
difierent  methods  of  spelling  the  same  word. 

•  hoiise'-wife   (or  as  huz'-zif),   *  hous'- 

wive,  *  hus-wife,  v.t.     [Hoi'sk-wife,  «.] 
To  man;tgf  like  a  house  wife ;  to  economize. 

*'  Bitr-wifing  the  little  heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter  rent" 

J>ryden  :  Cock  Jb  Fox,  9. 

•  hoi^e'  -wife  -ly  (or  as  huz'-23£f-ly),  *  hus- 

Wife-ly,  (I.  &  adv.     [Eng.  housewife;  -ly.] 

A-  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  housewife 
or  the  domestic  management  of  a  househoiil  ; 
like  a  housewife;  skilled  in  the  management 
of  household  affairs. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Like  a  housewife ;  with  care- 
ful economy  or  management. 

"Shp  handleth  al  things  hoiiBewi/cIi/:  Ersoshelsa 
good  housewife."— IT /73on  ;  Ar^e  of  Logike,  io.  58. 

hoUae'-wif-er-y  (or  as  huz'-zif-r^), 

*  hous-wif-ry,  *  hus-wif-er-y,  *  hus- 


^vyf-er-y,  s.  [Eng.  Iwuspwlfe ;  -ry.]  Tin- 
business  of  a  housewife  ;  female  management 
of  the  doniestin  iitTairs  of  a  household  ;  skill 
in  managing  a  household  ;  economy. 

"The  labour  of  her  I  do  huRwifi^ry  call.* 

TuAter:  Butivife  A  Hut-wifery. 

house-wife-8kep,hus-sie-sUep(ashuz'- 
zif-skep),  s.  I  iMig.  housewife  ;  -skep  —  ship.] 
Ilousewilcry,    (Scotch.) 

•  ho^'-si-a,  •  hoUss,  "  h^sse,  s.  [Fr. 
hojissc  ;  Low  Lat.  hnsia.]     Housings  (q.v.), 

"iWIiere  man  ended,  the  continued  vest 
Spread  on  his  hack,  the  houfs  an^l  trappintrsnf  abeost." 
I>r]/den :  Ovid ;  Jlelamorphosea  xU. 

hoiis'-ie,  .?.  [Eng.  house;  dimin.  sufF,  -ie  ~ 
■]}.]    A  little  house,    (Burns :  To  a  Mouse.) 

hoiis'-ing  (1),  s.  [Fr.  7t(>»sse  =  a  horse-cover- 
ing ;  Low  Lat.  hucLa,  housia,  husia,  from  hul- 
citum  =  a  covering.] 

1.  A  cloth  extending  backwards  from  the 
saddle  and  covering  the  loins  of  the  horse  ; 
in  the  plural,  trappings. 

"  He  clapped  ou  his  saddle  and  housing  with  great 
coraposura,  — Ooldsmilh  :  The  Bee,  \o.  2. 

2.  In  cart-harness  a  large  piece  of  leather 
fastened  to  the  liames  ou  the  collar :  standing 
up  in  dry  weather,  in  wet  lying  back  on  the 
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horse's  withers,  to  keep  them  dry.  In  car- 
riage harness  the  housing  is  a  small  piece  of 
leather  covering  the  top  of  the  collar ;  it  usually 
bears  a  crest  or  monogram. 

hoil^'-ing  (2),  •  h0W3-ynge,  s.  [Eng.  hous(e) ; 
•ing.] 

*  L  Ordinary  Ixinguage: 

1.  A  collection,  range,  or  row  of  houses. 

"  The  cytie  of  london  had  most  howiynge  and  buyld- 
ynge  from  Ludgate  towarde  Westminster." — Fabyan, 
vol.  i,.  ch.  xcvii. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  under  shelter. 

3.  Shelter ;  cover. 

"  EvenasBumitig  that  good  TuyushigcoviXA  be  obtained 
by  the  workers  .at  cheap  rents,  what  would  be  tlie 
economical  effect  t"—i'aH  MaU  Qautte,  Oct.  29,  18S8. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Arch. :  A  niche  for  a  statue. 

2.  Ordn. :  A  prismatic  groove  in  the  axle-tree 
of  agun-carringe  for  the  cheeks  of  the  transom. 

3.  Carp.  :  The  notches  in  an  object  for  the 
insertion  of  another  piece  ;  as,  notches  in  the 
string-boards  for  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  stairs. 

4.  Machinery : 

(1)  The  framing  holding  a  .ioumal-box ;  as, 
one  of  the  standards  holding  the  journal-boxes 
of  the  rolls  in  a  rolling-mill. 

(2)  The  uprights  supporting  the  cross-slide 
of  a  planer. 

5.  Nautical : 

(1)  That  portion  of  a  mast  which  is  included 
between  the  keelson  and  the  surface  of  the 
upper  deck. 

(2)  A  covering  or  protection,  as  of  a  ship's 
deck,  when  laid  up  in  ordinary  or  under  stress 
of  weather. 

(3)  [House-line.] 

6.  Rail.  :  One  of  the  plates  or  guards  on  the 
railway  carriage  or  truck,  which  form  a  lateral 
support  for  the  axle-boxes,  and  in  wliich  tlifv 
slip  up  and  down  as  the  springs  alternately 
contract  and  exp;ind.  Also  called  pedestals, 
horn-plates,  jaws,  axle-guards. 

housing-bearers,  s.  pi. 

Metnll.  :  The  frame  in  which  the  rollers  of 
an  iron-rolling  mill  are  set. 

hOUS-ling,  S.      [HOUSELING.] 


*  houss.  s.    [Housia.] 

hout-tuyu'-i-a,  e.    [Named  after  Houttuyn, 

a  r.clui'ratrd  virtuoso  resident  in  Amsterdam.! 
Hot. :  A  genua  of  Saurui-aceae.  The  leaves 
of  Jlouttininia  cordata  are  deemed  by  the 
Cochin  Chinese  cmmenagogue.  They  are 
eaten  by  the  L^pclias  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. 

*  hbv&fPreL  ofv,    [Heave,  v.] 

*  hove  (1),  v.i.    [Hover.)    To  hove  about ;  f 
loiter ;  to  halt. 

"  And  there  be  hotted,  and  abode 
To  wit  what  she  woldii  niena" 

Gowcr:  O.  A,\. 

*  hove  (2),  '•  hoove,  v.i.  &  (.  [Hove,  prti.  o/r.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  raise  :  to  swell. 

"The  earth  also  (or  her  piirt,  by  this  meanea  w«n 
Boaki'd.  Bwelleth  and  hoovelh  na  It  were  with  a  leaven  " 
~P.  Holland:  rUnie.  bk.  xvii..  ch.  ii. 

B.  Trans. :  To  cause  to  swell. 

"Some  ill-brewn  drink  had  hoved  her  wame,' 

Burns  :  Death  i  Doctor  Bornbook, 

hove,  s.    [Hoove.] 

ho'-ve-a,  s.  (Named  after  Anthony  PantaleoD 
Hove,  a  Polish  boUmist.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  Hoveae  (q.v.) 
Most  of  the  s])ecies  are  Australian.  Hovea 
Celsi  is  a  common  greenhouse  plant,  flowering 
in  spring.  About  twenty  other  species  are 
cultivated, 

ho'-ve-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  }iove(a) ;  Lat.  fern. 
pi.  ai.lj.  sutf.  -fc] 

Bot. :  A  section  or  family  of  the  papiliona- 
ceous sub-tiibe  Genistese. 

hov'-^l,  *hov-il.  *hov-yl,  *hov-yUe,  s 

[A. 8.   hof—a.  house;    dimin.   sull.   -p!  ;  cogu. 
with  Icel.  hofa  —  a  temple,  a.  hall ;  Ger.  hof= 
a  yard,  a  court.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  shed  for  cattle,  open  at  the  sides  and 
covered  on  the  top, 

2.  A  mean,  poor  cottage  or  house. 

"  Though  the  best  houses  were  such  as  would  now  b^ 
caUed  hovels." — ifavaulay  :  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xUi. 

II.  Technically : 

porcelain :  A  conoidal  structure  of  brick^ 
forty  feet  in  diameter  and  thirty-live  feet  high, 
around  which  the  ovens  or  tiring-kilns  are 
clustered. 

hovel-house,   hovel-housing,  a.     A 

niche  for  a  statue. 

•hov'-el,  r.(.  [HovEL,s.]  To  put  in  to  a  hovel 
or  shu'J  ;  to  shelter  in  a  hovel. 

"  And  wast  tlmu  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  witb  swlue&nd  ru^^es  forlorn  ?* 

Shakesp. :  Lear,  Iv.  7. 

^  To  hovel  a  chimney  : 

Build.  :  To  carry  up  two  sides  of  a  chimney 
higher  than  those  legist  liable  to  strong  cmrents 
of  air,  or  to  leave  openings  on  all  sides  of  it. 

hSv'-el-ler,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  One  who 
assists  in  saving  life  and  property  from  a 
wreck.     (Provincial.) 

hov'-el-ling,  s.    [Hovel,  v.] 

Build.:  The  act  or  process  of  carrying  up 
two  sides  of  a  chimney  higher  than  those  less 
exposed  to  strong  currents  of  air  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  smoking ;  the  leaving  openings 
in  all  the  sidi.'s  so  that  when  the  wind  blows 
over  the  top,  the  smoke  may  escape  below. 

ho'-vel-Ute,  ho'-vel  lit,  hoe'-vel-it  (o, 

oe  as  Ger.  6),  .•;.     [Named  after  Dr.  Hbveli ; 
sufiT.  -iU  (Min.)  {i\.\'?).^ 
Mill. :  The  same  as  Sylvite  (q.v.). 

*  hov-en,  pa.  par.  or  a.  [Heave,  v.]  Raised ; 
swelled ;  pufted. 

ho-veu'-i-a,  s.  [Named  after  David  Hoven, 
senator  of  Amsterdam  and  patron  of  Thuubei^.] 
Bot. :  Agenusof  Rhamnacea.  The  peduncles 
of  Hoi'eniadulcis are  said  to  become  so  enlarged 
that  they  are  eaten  iu  China,  their  flavour 
being  like  that  of  a  ripe  pear. 

hov'-er,  v.i.  [A  freq.  from  Mid.  Eng.  hove, 
cf.  Welsh  hofian,  hofio  =  to  hover.] 
*  1.  To  wait,  to  stay,  to  loiter. 
2.  To  hang  or  remain  fluttering  in  the  air 
or  on  the  wing;  to  remain,  as  it  were,  sus- 
jiended  over  a  jdace  or  object;  to  remain 
floating  in  the  air. 

"  Bovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son  ?" 

Cowpcr:  My  Mothers  Picture. 


b^l,  ho^;  poiit,  J6xfrl;  cat.  cell,  chorus,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  I^enophon,  exist,    -ing, 
•«lan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.    ^ion  =  zhun.      -cious,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l.  d©!* 
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3.  To  wander  or  move  about  ft-ora  place  to 
(dace ;  to  move  to  aud  fro  about  or  uear  a 
place. 

"  We  see  so  warlike  &  prince  at  the  head  of  bo  great 
ftn  army,  hovering  on  the  borden  o(  our  confederates." 
— Addiitm. 

4.  To  be  irresolute  ;  to  waver ;  to  be  in 
doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  to  stand  in  suspense  or 
expectation. 

"  Boverlnsf  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill,* 

Sliakesp-  :  /iapeo/  Ijucrece,  1,297. 

•hov'-er,   s.     [Hover,  v.]    A  shelter,  cover, 
or  prolectitin  ;  a  retreat. 

"  Boiighs  of  tree3  which  were  caat  in  thither  to  serve 
M  a  hover  for  the  Ciah.'—Carevr ;  Survey  »/  ComwaU. 

hover-ground,  «.    Light  ground.    (Ray.) 

hov'-er-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Hovkr,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  A$pr.  par.  d  partictp.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  s}ihst. :  The  act  or  state  of  remaining 
fluttering  or  suspended  in  the  air  ;  a  moving 
to  and  fro  about  a  place. 

hov'-er-mg-ly,    adv.      [Eug.  hovering;  -ly.] 
In  a  hovering  manner. 

•  hov'-er-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  hover  ;  -ly."]    Hover- 
iugly  ;  like  one  stopjiing  only  for  a  moment. 

"  Had  not  this  been,  I  would  Imue  commen  to  yoa 
now,  hut  I  would  not  Bee  jou  now  hoverly." — Cdal :  1 
CoriiUhian*  xvi. 

hov'-ite,  s.   [From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  where 
it  occurs.) 

Min. ;  A  soft  white  and  friable  earthy 
mineral,  occurring  as  a  mixture  in  collyrite. 
Compos.  :  carbonic  acid,  44'4 ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  283;  water,  27-3=100. 

h6^t  '  hOU,  "hu,  •  hwu,  adv.     [A.S.  hu; 
cogn.  with  O.  Fris.   hu,  ho;  Dut.  hoe;  Goth. 
hwaiwa,  from  A.S.  hwd;  Goth,  hwas  =  who. J 
1.  In  what  manner. 


2.  By  what  means. 

"  ffov  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  In  ?  "— 
Shakesp.  :  1  Beury  VI..  li.  1. 

3.  To  what  degi-ee  or  extent. 

"Mow  quick  Is  love!** 

Shakenp. :  Venus  <t  AdonU.  38. 

4.  In  what  proportion  ;  by  what  measure, 
quantity,  or  degree. 

5.  In  what  state  or  condition  :  as.  How  are 
you? 

"ffrtw  shall  I  goup  tomyfjither?"— 0«i«SMxllv.  $4. 

6.  By  what  name  or  title. 

"  How &rt  thou  called?" 

Shakesp.  :  2  Henry  VI.,  y.  l. 

7.  At  what  price  ;  how  dear. 

•'  How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  " 

Shakesp. :  2  Henry  IV.,  111.  2. 

fl^rt'-Sd'-ji,  s.    [Arab.  =  a  traveller.]  A  name 
given  to  a  merchant  in  i>arts  of  the  East. 

•  lld\^,    *  hogh,    s.     [Icel.  haiigr ;   Sw.  hog; 
Dau.  hoi.]     A  hill. 

"Bath  ouer  hil  and  hogh."        Cursor  Mundi.  15.826. 

lM$\tr-axd'-i-a,  s.    [Named  after  Mr.  Howard, 
an  English  pharmacologist.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cinchonads.  Howardia, 
or  Chrysoxylon  febri/uga,  has  a  bitter  tonic 
bark,  first  detected  by  Mr.  Howard.  [Etyni.] 
It  is  from  tropical  Amerii-a. 

•  ll6^-be',  adv.     [Eng.  how,  and  be.]    Never- 
theless. 

"  Bovbe  I  am  but  rude  and  borrel." 

Spenser:  Skepheards  Calender ;  Juty. 

IwRfr  -  "be' -  it»   adv.      [Eng.    how,  he,   and   it.] 
Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding. 

b6\ir'-dall,   s.      [Hind.   &  Arab,   haudaj.]     A 
seat,  of  various  forms  and  generally  covered,    | 
erected  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  for  one  or  ' 
more  persons  to  ride  in. 

hiS^p'-die^  h,6^-dy.  s.    [Hottdie.J    A  mid- 
wife. 

bl$\pe,  s.     [Hollow,]    A  hollow. 


bcwe  -  backit,   a.     Sunk  in  the  back  ; 
spoken  of  a  horse,  &c. 

"Thou's  hotoe-backit.  now.  an'  knagfene." 
Bums :  A  uld  Farmer,  to  hit  Auld  Afare  Maggie. 

b($^-el,  s.     [Dan.  hovl ;  Ger.  hdbcl  =  aplane.] 

Cooper. :  A  plane  with  a  convex  sole,  used 

for  smoothing  the  insides  of  barrels  and  casks. 


h^W-CV'-er,  OAiv.  &  conj.    [Eng.  how,  and  ever.} 

A.  As  adverb  : 

1.  In  whatever  manner  or  degree  ;  in  what- 
ever state. 

"  However  the  boBlneaa  goes,  you  have  made  fnuIL" 
.Viakesp.  :  WirUers  Tale,  ill  % 

2.  At  all  events ;  at  least ;  in  any  case. 

"To   enjoy,    fl 
ihiefeflt. "— /'i/fof 

B.  As  conj.  :  Nevertheless,  yet,  notwith- 
standing, still,  though. 

"  These  forty-four  pruetons.  however,  were  almost  all 
of  one  luiud.'—JIacaulay;  Biit.  Eng.,  cb.  xiv. 

h^^^  h^ilff,  v.i.     [HowFF,  8.]    To  resort  to 

a  place  ;  to  fitquent ;  to  haunt. 

h6i^  h^fiE;  s.     [A.S.  hof.  ho/a  —  a  house.] 
A  [ilace  of  resort ;  a  retreat ;  a  refuge. 

"  Donner  !  that  Aotci^  u  hlotrzL'— &;oa;  0U]f  Man* 
nering,  ch,  xxxiii. 

bi$^'-itz*  s.     [Howitzer.] 

h<J^'-itz-or,  8.     [Ger.  hauMtze,  from   Bohe- 
mian hau/nice  =  a  sliug  for  casting  a  atone.] 

Orditance  :  A  cannon,  differing  from  ordinary 
guns  in  being  shorter  and  lighter  in  propor- 
tion to  its  bore,  and  used  for  throwing  shells 
or  case-shot  only,  with  comparatively  small 
charges.  The  only  existing  patterns  are  the 
32,  24,  and  12-pounders,  and  4J  in.  howitzer, 
of  bronze,  and  the  10  in.  and  8  in.  howitzer  of 
iron.  A  small  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  receives  the  powder. 

"  You  have  your  hourifter  planted 
There  ou  the  roof?'     liong/etivw:  Miles  Slandiih,  Iv. 

howk,  v.f.    [Sw.  ^2A:a  =  to  make  hollow.]    To 
dig  up. 

"  Whylet  mice  and  mondlewort*  they  hovkic." 
Burju  :  Twa  Dogs. 

howk'-er,  5.    [Hooker.] 

h6^1.  *  boul-en.  *  taowle*  v.i.  &  (.    [O.  Fr. 

huller,  from  Lat.  uhilo  =  to  howl,  from  ■ulitla 
=  an  owl  (q.v.) ;  cogu.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
hiiiioeln,  khden,  kulen  ;  Ger.  heulen  —  to  howl, 
to  hoot  as  an  owl ;  M.  H.  Ger.  kiuvxl ;  O.  II. 
Ger.  hiuweld ;  Ger.  eulc  =  an  owl ;  Gr.  vAw 
(huld)  =  to  howl,  to  wail ;  Sansc.  uluka  —  an 
owl.] 
A.  Intraiisitive : 

1.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or  dog  ;  to  utter  a  pro- 
tracted or  mournful  cry. 

"  And  doffs  in  comers  set  them  down  to  howl.' 
Drayton  :  The  Mooncalf. 

2.  To  cry  in  anguish  ;  to  wail,  to  lament. 

"  New  widows  howl.'         Shakesp. :  Macbeth,  iv.  3. 

3.  To  make  a  mournful  wailing  sound  like 
the  wind. 


B.  Trans.  :  To  utter  in  wailing  or  mournful 
tones. 

"  She  howled  aloud.  '  I  am  on  fire.'" 

Tennyson:  Palace  of  Art.  29fi. 

1l<$^1,  *  howle,  s.    [Howl,  v.] 

1.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  a  protracted 
mournful  sound. 

"  Alarmed  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf 
Whose  howV^  his  watch,"    Shakesp  :  Macbeth,  iL  3. 

2.  A  wail  or  cry  of  anguish  or  distress  ;  a 
shriek. 

"  Whiles  the  mad  mothers,  with  their  ftow^A  confus'd. 
Do  break  the  clouds."       Shakesp. :  Henry  v.,  iiC  8. 

h<J^r-er,  s.     [Eng.  Tiowl;  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  howls. 

2.  Zool. :    The  same  as    Howlino-monkey 
(qv.). 

*  ho^l'-et,   s.      [Fr.    hulotte,  =  an    owl,   from 
huler  =  to  owL]     [Owlet.] 
1.  Gert. :  An  owl,  an  owlet. 


2.  Spec.  :  One  of  the  popular  names  for  the 
Barn-owl,  Strixflamviea.  Called  also  Madge- 
howlet,  ifec. 

ho^l'-ing,  a.  &  s.    [Howl,  v.] 

A.  As  adj, :  Filled  with  howls  or  wailings  ; 
dreary. 

"  He  found  them  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  wfute 
howling  \vi\<lemesa."—Dcut.  xxxii.  10. 

B,  As  subst. :  A  howl,  a  wail. 

"  Undisturbed  except  by  the  hotalings  and  lamenta- 
tiyiis  which  were  heard  on  shore."— Cook.'  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  v.,  ch.  iv. 

bowling-monkey,  5. 

ZooL  :  Mycetes,  a  genus  of  Cebidie,  and 
specially  Mycetes  ursinus.     The  nante  "howl- 


ing "  is  given  from  the  loud  and  resonant  voicje 
heard  by  HumUddt  and  Bonpland  half  a 
league  away.  The  hallux  is  not  ftpposabie. 
The  animals  are  clumsy  in  make,  heavy  in 
their  movement,  and  hang  on  to  trees  by  their 
long  prehensile  tails.  They  inhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  New  World,  to  a  certain  extent 
corresponding  Ut  the  baboons  in  the  Old.  'I'hcy 
are  the  largest  monkeys  in  America.  Called 
also  Howlers. 

b<J^l'-it,  8.     [Howlet.] 

biJ^-litO,  8.  [Named  after  How,  who  analyzed 
it ;  with  Gr.  KiOo-;  (lithos)  =  stone.] 

Min. :    The    same    as    SiLicoBAROCAi/:iTe 
(q.v.).     Dana  prefers  the  name  Howlite. 

blS^rm,  s.  [A.S.  Jwlm;  Icel.  hdlmr  =  an  itland.] 
A  piece  of  low  lying  land  ;  level  ground  in 
the  bottom  of  a  valley.     [Holm.  J 

"  The  blunker  that's  blggft  the  bonnle  houso  down 
In  the  hijvnn."— Scott  :  Quy  Mannering,  cb.  Ut 

b($^-Qua»  s-  [After  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Hong  Kong  tea  mercliaiit,  who  died  in  184<i.] 
A  kind  of  tea  of  verj'  hue  quality. 

liS^Sb'f  adv.  [Eng.  how,  and  so.]  Howso- 
ever, however  ;  in  whatever  manner  or  degree. 

"And  welcome  home,  howeo  unfortunate.' 

Daniel  :  CifU  Wars.  bk.  IL 

b<S^-s6-ev'-er,  adv.     [Eng.  how,  so,  and  ever.} 

1.  Ill  what  manner  or  degree  soever. 

"  Inmglad  he comen.  hotvsoeverbe coiat8.''—Sha^«9p.; 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  lil.  2, 

2.  However,  nevertheless  ;    be   that  as    ft 
may  ;  in  any  case. 


*  3.  Although  ;  even  if. 

"Howsoever    you   speak   this  to  feel  other    meo'a 
minds." — Shakesp, :  Henry  V..  iv.  L 

tb<$^-so6n',  adv.     [Eng.Jiow,  and  «oon.]    Am 

soon  as  ;  however  soon. 

•  b<$^^e,  5.  [Icel.  hvjd  =  a  hood,  a  cap  ;  Ger. 
haube ;  Dan.  h^ie.]  Ahood ;  acap.  (C%a«c«-; 
C.  T.,  3,909.) 

box,  v.t.    [Hock,  Houoh.] 

b6^,  s.     [Dut.  hen,  heude ;  Fr.  heu ;  Flem.  hui.] 

Naut.  :  A  one-masted  coasting-vessel,  used 

before  steamboats  for  conveying  jiassengers 

and  goods  between  places,  or  as  a  tender  upon 

larger  vessels  in  port. 

"  There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  aalL"— i/a«- 
atUajf  :  Hist.  £ng.,  en.  x. 

h^^,  inlerj.  [Dut  hui.]  An  exclamation  to 
draw  attention  ;  ho  1  holloa  1 

b^,  v.t.     [Hoy,  interj.]    To  urge  ;  to  incite. 


b^j^'-a,  s.  [Named  after  Thomas  Hoy,  F.L.8. 
(gardener  to  the  Duke  of  NorthumberlandJL 
He  died  in  1821.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Asclepiadaceae,  tribe 
Stapelieae.  The  roots  and  tender  stalks  of 
Hoya  viridiflcra  produce  expectoration  and 
sickness.     It  is  found  in  the  south  of  India. 

*  bo^-den,  s.  &  a.    [Hoiden.] 

boyse,  5.  [Hoist.]  A  hoist ;  a  lift.  (Burns: 
Ordination.) 

boyt,  boyte,  v.  i.  (Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  hoiden.} 

1.  To  romp. 

"Lttuune  condemn  them  [the  girls]  for  rip.  becaoM 
thus  hoyting  with  the  boyB.  '—duller:  A  Ptsgah  Sight 
qf  Palestine,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  tL 

2.  To  amble  crazily.  {Buims:  To  Eis  Auld 
Mare.) 

Buan-u'-c6,  Gnan-u'-c6  (Ho,  Gw  as 

Hw.  Gw),  s.&a.     (See  def.) 

Geology,  £c. : 

A,  As  subst.  :  A  town  of  Peru  ISO  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Lima. 

B,  As  adj. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  brought 
from  the  place  described  under  A. 

Huanuco-bark,  s. 

Bot.,  Pharm.,  £c. :  A  medicinal  bark,  that 
of  Cinchona  viicrantlta,  brought  fromHuanuco, 

bnS^'-cdl-ite  (hu  as  w),  s.  [From  Huasco, 
a  province  of  Chili,  in  which  it  occurs.] 

Min. :  A  granular  or  saccharoid  lead-gray 
mineral,  akin  to  galenite.  It  is  a  sulphide  of 
lead  and  zinc.  Compos. :  sulphur,  19-2  ;  lead, 
48'G;  zinc,  25'6;  the  gangue,  3*1. 


f&te,  f%t,  fare,  amidst,  wbat.  f&ll,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there; 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try. 


pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot* 
Syrian,     se.  oe  =  e ;  ey  —  a.    qu  =  kw. 


hub— huer 
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hUh,  s.    [The  same  word  as  Hob  (q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  projection  or  protuberance. 

2.  A  mark  at  which  quoits  are  thrown, 

3.  The  liilt  of  a  weapon:  as,  To  drive  a 
dagger  up  to  the  hub. 

4.  A  block  for  scotching  a  carri;uje  or  car 
wheel 

H,  Technically: 

1.  Die-sink. :  A  cylindrical  piece  of  steel  on 
which  the  design  for  a  coin  is  engraved  in  re- 
lief.   [Matrix,  Punch,  Die.] 

2.  Lathe :  A  fluted  screw  of  hardened  steel, 
placed  on  a  mandrel  between  the  centres  of  a 
lathe,  notched  to  present  cutting-edges,  and 
used  in  cutting  screw-tools,  chasing -tools,  &c. 

3.  Vehic.  :  Tiie  central  portion  of  a  wheel 
which  is  slipped  upon  the  arm  of  the  axle,  and 
In  which  the  spokes  are  set  radially  ;  the  nave. 

^  Hub  of  the  Universe :  A  term  specially 
applied  to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  by  extension  to 
other  cities ;  tlie  great  centre  or  chief  city, 
like  the  hub  of  a  wheel,  to  which  the  spokes 
are  subservient.     [Navel.] 

"'  Culcutta  .  .  ,  8wag«er8  as  If  It  were  the  hub  qf  tTie 
wniferse."— Daily  Sews,  Jan.  18,  1S76. 

bub-borer,  s. 

Wheelwright. :  An  implement  or  machine  for 
boring  hubs  for  the  boxing  or  the  spokes. 

bub->centrlng  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright.  :  A  machine  in  which  a  huh  is 
churked  while  the  hole  for  the  axle-box  is 
Teamed  out  eonfentric  with  the  outside  shape. 
A  similar  mode  is  adopted  for  holding  the  hub 
while  setting  the  boxes  therein, 

hub-lathe,  s. 

Wheelwright.  :  A  form  of  lathe  for  turning 
carriage  and  waggon  hubs. 

hub-mortising  machine,  s. 

Wheelwright. :  A  machine  in  which  a  wheel- 
hub  is  held  upon  a  mandrel  or  stake,  so  dis- 
posed that  a  reciprocating  chisel  may  cut 
therein  the  mortises  foi  the  spokes.  The  hub 
is  dogged  or  clampc"  ao  as  to  prevent  rotation 
while  the  mortise  Is  being  cut,  and  is  then 
rotated  a  determinate  number  of  degrees  to 
present  the  next  spot  to  the  cutting-tool. 

Iiub'-ble  bub'-ble,  s.  [From  the  sound.]  A 
kind  of  pipe  in  which  the  smoke  is  drawn 
through  water,  making  a  bubbling  noise. 

hfib'-bub,  5.  [Prob.  from  wkoop-ivhoop,  or 
hoop-houp.]  A  confused  noise;  a  tumult;  t 
confused  sound  of  many  voices. 

"A  universal  hubbub  wild. 
Of  BtuuniDg  BOimda,"  Milton  ;  P.  L.,  li.  Ml. 

btlb-bub-bod',  «.  [HuBBtJB.]  A  howling  ;  a 
wailing. 

htib'-by,  a.  [Eng.  hub  ;  -y.]  Full  of  liubs  or 
protuberances  :  as,  a  hitbby  road.     (Avuricun.) 

h^W-ner-ite,  s.  [Named  after  Hiibner,  who 
analyzed  it.] 

Min. :  An  orthorhorabic  columnar  or  foliated 
opaque  mineral  of  a  brownish-red  or  black 
colour,  and  adamantine  lustre ;  hardness,  4"5  ; 
sp.  gr.  7"14.     Compos.  :  tungstic-acid.  766  ; 

Srotoxide  of  manganese,  23-4.  Found  in  the 
[ammoth  district  of  Nevada.    (Dana.) 

•  hiick,  v.i.  [Gr.  hocken,  hoken.]  [Hucksteb.] 
To  higgle  in  trade. 

"  After  much  base  hurking  and  rising  by  little  and 
little."— -P.  Sollarid:  Livy.  p.  991. 

huck,  s.  [Ger.]  A  kind  of  river  trout  found 
in  Germany. 

huck'-a-back,  s.  [Low  Ger.  hiikkchak;  Ger. 
hiickehack.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  having  raised 
figures  on  it  somewhat  resembling  damask. 
It  is  used  for  table-cloths  and  towelling. 

huck'-ber-r^?',  s.  [Provinc.  Eng.  huck  =  a 
hook  (?),  or  huck  =  a  husk  or  pod  (?),  and  Eng. 
btrry.] 

Bot. :  Celtis  crassifolia. 

hfic'-kle,  .s.  [A  dimin.  from  hook  (q.v.).] 
The  hip  ;  a  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the 
hip. 

"  For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle. 
Be  with  hiB  foe  began  to  buckle." 

Butter:  Budibrfis,  pt.  L.  c.  II. 

•  huo'-kle-b^cked,  a.  [Eng.  hnckle,  and 
b(u:ked.]  Having  crooked  shoulders  ;  crook- 
shouldered. 


huc'-kle-ber-rj?,  s.    [Eng.  huekl*^  and  berry.] 
lint. :  Tlie  fi'iit  of  Gaylussacia,  a  genus  vi 
Vacciiiaceui  ;  also  Vaccinium  ovali/olium. 

" hiic' -klo-bone,  s.    [Eng.  h%ickle,und  bone.] 
1.  The  hiji-bone. 


2.  The  astragalus  (q.v.). 

"  The  hiLcldfbonea.  or  tietragiUl,  were  used  In  divliwv. 
tloa  in  auciuut  Rom^.'—Tylor  :  j'rimiltoe  Vulture,  L  "H. 

hiick'-ster,  *huk~8tare,  *huk-Btere, 
*huc-ster,  'hwk-stare,  s.  [Dut.huckeu 
=  to  stoop  ;  hucker  =  a  huckster  ;  cf.  henkcr 
a  retailer  ;  heukeii  =  to  retail ;  Bw.  hdkare  =■  a 
cheesemonger  ;  hoken  =■  higgling  ;  hoicerske  = 
a  huckster.  The  word  is  properly  a  feminine 
form,  from  the  termination  -sttr.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  goods  ;  a  pedlar,  a 
hawker. 

"  He   went  bo  low  as  to  make  galnea  by  huckster's 
trade,"— 7'.  lloUnjid :  Suedmiai,  p.  241. 

2,  A  mean,  trickish  fellow. 

*  hiick'-ster,  v.i.  &  t.     [Huckster,  s.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  deal  in  petty  goods  or  bar- 
gains ;  to  peddle. 


S.  Trans. :  To  expose  for  sale  ;  to  make  an 
object  of  barter. 

*  huck'-ster-age  (age  as  ig),  *  huc-ster- 

age,  s.     [KuiJ:,.  hi(ckst:'r ;  -age.]     Tlie  business 
or  actions  of  a  huckster  ;  petty  dealing. 

"  The  ignoble  huctferage  ol  pidlliig  tithes." — JlUton : 
Of  Kcformation  in  Enghind,  bk.  ii, 

* huck'-Ster-er,  s.     [Eng.  huckster;  -er.]    A 
huckster. 

*  huck'-9ter-eSS,  s.     [Eng.  huckster;  •ess.']  A 
female  huckster.    (Howell's  Vocabulary,  1GS9.) 

hiid,  s.    [Hood.]    The  hull  or  shell  of  a  nut. 
(I'rovincial.) 

'"hud,  %'.t.    [Hood.]    To  cover  over;  to  wrap 
up. 

"  But  Valerius  .  .  .  hudded  them  with  their  gowns 
over  their  tie*uis."—Jforth :  Plutarcli,  p.  84. 

hud'-der,  *hod-er,  *hod-ren,  *hod-ur, 

v.t.     [A  frequent,  from  Mid.  Eng,  huden  =  to 
hide  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  crowd  together,  to  huddle. 

"  Scatred  ou  thi  Scottis  and  hitdred  iu  their  hottes." 
liobert  de  Brujine,  p.  273. 

2.  To  cover,  to  wrap  uf>. 

"  ffoduTB^d  bappe."  La  Btme  Florence,  112. 

hiid'-dle,  *  hud-le,  v.  i.      [A  variant  of  hud- 
dtT(q.v.).] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  crowd,  to  press  ;  to  hurry 
promiscuously  without  order  or  regularity  ; 
to  throng. 

"  Fools  huddle  on,  and  always  are  in  haste." 

Howe  :  Qoldcn  Veraea  of  Pythagora*. 

B*  Trai}M.tive : 

1.  To  throw,  hurry,  or  crowd  together  pro- 
miscuously or  in  confusion. 

•  For  that  grand  lev'ler  huddles  to  one  place 
Rich.  poor,  wise,  foolish,  uoWe  and  the  base," 

Brome  :  On  the  Dea.h  of  hU  .Schoolmaster. 

2.  To  get  or  bring  together  without  order 
or  system ;  to  throw  together  confusedly. 

"  His  soul  did  huddled  notions  try." 

Dryden:  Absalom  &  Achttuphel,  L  171. 

3.  To  crowd  ;  to  add  hastily. 

•'  BuddUng  jest  upon  \es\,."—  Shakesp. :  Much  Ado 
About  Mothing,  ii,  L 

4.  To  perform  hastily,  witl)out  order  or 
regularity ;  to  produce  hurriedly  or  vrithont 
due  consideration  and  preparation.  (Usually 
followed  by  up.) 

"  Reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisi>er  close  the  scene  1"* 
Coufper:  Task.  U.  412. 

5.  To  put  away  hastily  and  carelessly  ;  to 
hurry  away. 

6.  Toputon  in  haste  and  disorder;  to  throw 
on  hastily  and  carelessly.  (Usually  followed 
by  on.) 

"  At  twelve  she  rose :  with  much  ado 
Her  clothes  were  huddh-d  on  by  two." 

Prior :  Bans  CarveL 

hud'-dle,  s.    [Huddle,  $.] 

1.  A  crowd,  a  throng,  a  press ;  a  confused 
mass  or  number  of  persons  or  things. 

"  A  numerous  huddle  of  pompous,  phnntAstlcal, 
cnmliersonie  ceremonies." — Locke:  Reasonableneti  of 
Christum  it  y. 

•  2.  A  miser,  a  niggard. 


hud'-dler,  «.  [Knu.  huddl(e) ;  -er.]  One  who 
huildiesor  tlirrjWH  iliiiigs  togi-ther  conlusedly, 
without  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

*hud'-dling,  a.    [Huddle,  v.] 

1.  Confused. 

"  Aftvr  h  is  blunt  iiiid  huddling  faahlo£L''^f Otioffc 

2.  Hurrying  or  pressing  ulnng. 

"  Whose  artful  Htraliis  hftve  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  bruok."        MUloit  :  Cotnus,  495. 

Hu-di-bras'-tic,  a.  [Eng.  Hudihras ;  -tic.} 
Of  or  peitaining  to  or  resembling  Hvdibras,  a 
satire  against  tiie  PinitJins,  written  l>y  feamuel 
13utler  and  publislied  in  1063  ;  in  the  metre  in 
which  Hudibras  is  written;  doggrel. 

"  His  hymns,  odea,  ballads,  am]  Btidibrxistic  satirea 
are  of  very  little  iulrimiic  viilue."— J/ocaH/uy ;  MM. 
Kiig.,  ch.  xiii. 

Hud-son,  s.  &  a.    [See  the  compound,] 
Hudson-river,  a.  in  a. 

A.  As  subst. :  A  river  in  New  York  State, 
which,  after  a  course  of  three  hundred  miles, 
fluws  into  the  Atlantic,  its  estuary  fonniug 
the  harbour  of  New  York. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  river 
described  under  A. 

Hudson-river  Group  : 

GeoL :  An  American  formation  honiotaxial 
to  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  Group  of  the  Lower 
Silurian.  Various  trilobites  and  molluscs  are 
the  same  in  both. 

Hud'-s6n-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  Hudson 
river,  near  which  it  occurs.] 

MiJi.  :  A  variety  of  Augite  (q.v.).  (Brit. 
Mils.  Cat.)  It  is  arranged  by  Dana  as  Alu- 
minous Iron-Lime  Pyroxene.  It  is  black  with 
a  green  streak. 

hue  (1),  "hewe,  *heu,  s.  [A-S.  hiw,  heow, 
hed  =.  appearance  ;  cogn.  with  Sw.  hy  =  skin, 
complexion;  Goth.  /iiu'i=  form,  appearance.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Colour,  shade  of  colour,  tint, 
dye. 

"  Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone. 
Fainted  in  heavenly  hues  above." 

Byron  :  Sieije  of  Corinth,  xxi. 

2.  Paint. :  A  compound  colour  in  which  one 
of  the  primaries  predominates.  Such  are  the 
various  grays  which  are  composed  of  the  three 
jirimarj'  colours,  in  unequal  strengtli  and  pro- 
portion. A  gray  in  which  blue  jtredonii nates 
has  a  blue  hue;  one  in  which  red  predominates 
has  a  red  hue,  &c.  The  term  is  often  carelessly 
employed  by  writers,  who  substitute  it  for 
tint  or  shade,  which  are  strictly  primary  or 
secondary  colours,  in  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. 

hue  (2),  *  huy,  s.  [Fr.  huer  =  to  hoot  .  .  , 
to  make  hue  and  cry;  7ii/«e  =  a  shouting,  aa 
outcry,  or  hue  and  cry  (Cotgrave),  from  O.  8w. 
h^^ta  =  to  hoot  (q.v.).]  [Hoot.]  Now  only 
nsed  in  the  phrase  hue  and  cry;  a  loud  shout 
or  cry  ;  a  clamour. 

U  Hue  and  cry  : 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"There  is  yet  another  species  of  arrest,  wherein  both 
officers  and  private  meu  are  concerned,  and  that  Ig, 
upon  a  hue  and  cry  raised  upon  a  felony  committed. 
A  hue  and  cry,  hutesmm  et  ciiimor,  is  the  old  c*jmmoa 
law  process  of  nursuing,  with  horn  and  with  voice,  all 
felons,  and  such  ashavedaugerously  wounded  another. 
That  it  might  more  etrectu.T.lly  be  made,  the  hundred 
was  bound  by  the  statut*  of  Winchester,  c.  3.  toanswer 
for  all  robberies  therein  committed  unless  they  took 
the  felon,  which  was  the  foundation  of  an  action 
aKalnst  the  hundred,  lu  cise  of  any  loss  by  robbery  ; 
and  the  whole  vill  or  district  ia  still  in  strictuesa 
liable  to  be  amerced,  accordmi;  to  the  law  of  Alfred,  if 
any  felony  be  committed  therein  and  the  felon  «•• 
capes," — Blackstone:  Comment.,  bk-  iv.,  ch.  2L 

hued,  *  hewed,  a.    [Eng.  ftu(e);  -ed.] 

1.  Having  a  jtarticular  hue  or  colour. 

'■  PhebuB  waxt  old,  and  heie--d  like  laton." 

Chaucer:  C.  T.,  11,657. 

2.  Flushed. 

"  Nay,  hJs  brow 
Was  hueiiwlth  triumph. " 

It.  Bruwning  :  Paracetsus.  UL 

hu'-el,  3.  [Com.]  A  mine  ;  commonly  wTitter 
Wheal  (q.v.). 

*  hue'-less,  a,  [Eng.  hue ;  -less.]  Destitute 
of,  or  having  no  colour  or  hue. 

hu'-er,  s.  [Hue  (2),  s.]  One  who  calls  out  or 
gives  notice  to  others  by  a  cry  ;  specif.,  a 
person  stationed  on  a  cliff  or  high  point  to 
give  notice  to  the  fishermen  of  the  approach 
or  movements  of  a  shoal  of  fish. 

"They  lie  hovering  upon  the  coast,  and  are  directed 
by  a  batker  or  huer.  who  standeth  on  the  cUtf-sIde  and 
from  thence  discenieth  the  course  of  the  pilcharda."— • 
Carew:  Survey  of  ComtPoB.  to.  32. 


I>^.  b6^;  p^t,  iS^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hln,  bengh;  go,  Irem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  & 
-clan,  -tlan  =  sban.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  tion,  9ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -cious,  -slous  -  shiis.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  -  D^i.  ct^l* 
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huir— huldee 


Ifciifl^  8.  &  a.    [Huff,  v.] 

A*  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1,  One  pufte<l  up  with  notions  of  his  own 
importance  or  value  ;  a  boa-stiM- ;  a  braggart. 

"  Lewd  Bhallow-braloed  huffi  niAko  AtbeUin  nml 
cont«ni)'t  of  rellgloD  tlie  solo  badge  aiid  character  b( 
■wiL~— South. 

2.  A  suflden  swell  of  anger,  dispIeAfiur>\  or 
aiTOj^nce  ;  peevishness  ;   j>ctulaiice  ;   oflV-ncc 
taken  at  some  real  or  imaginary  wrong  or 
slight.     (Usually  in  the  jihrase  tn  take  huff.) 
"  Ht£  blghnesB  may  have  taken  huff.' 

Cowper  :  To  Jinv.  WUUam  Bull. 

n.  [Huffing,  C.  2). 

*  B.  As  adj. ;  Huffish,  angry,  offended. 

llufE^  *  huffe»  "  hoove,  v.t.  &.  i.     [An  imita- 
tive word  ;  cL  jntjf  amd  whijf ;  Ger.  iuinclLen  = 
to  breathe,  to  blow,  to  pntf.     I'robaltly  con- 
tfused  with  koi'e/i,  pa.  par.  ot  heave  Ca.v,).'} 
•A*  Transitive: 
I,  OrdinaT^  Ixing^iage : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  blow  or  puff  up;  to  swell  or 
enlarge  with  air. 

"  The  snfd  wlnde  Mithln  the  earth,  able  to  huffe  up 
the  ground."-/'.  J/Mttmt  ■  Plinie.  hk.  U.,  ch.  Ixxxv. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  with  insolence  or  arro- 
gance ;  to  hector  ;  tio  bluster  at ;  to  bully. 

"  Don't  you  9uffi;r  my  lady  to  huff  me  every  day.  as 
^f  r  were  her  dog?  ■'—Co««tfCi66c7-;  The  Carelcti  Hut- 
iand.  L  I. 

II.  T>ravghts:  To  huff  a  i>layer  is  to  take 
one  of  his  men  off  the  board,  when  he  neglects 
or  refuses  to  capture  with  it  one  or  more  of 
his  opponent's  men. 

B.  Intransitive: 

■"  L  Ordinary  Ixingiuxge: 

1.  Lit. :  To  swell  or  dilate  ;  to  be  puffed  up. 

2.  Fig. :  To  swell  with  anger  or  arrogance ;  to 
Muster;  to  liector;  to  storm  ;  to  take  offence. 

"  Your  husband  hath  already  got  a  wife. 
A  huffing  wench  yfaith.  whose  ruffling  silks 
Make,  with  their  motion,  muBicke  unto  love.'* 

A  Pleasant  Concritctl  Cotnedtj.     (1608.) 

II.  Draught^s :  To  take  one  of  the  adver- 
sary's men  off  the  board,  when  he  neglects  or 
refuses  to  ca]iture  with  it  one  or  more  of  his 
opponent's  men. 

*  huff-cap,  ft.  k.  5. 

A.  As  adj.  :  Swaggering,  blustering,  jwro- 
pous. 

"tira.ced  with  h^ff'■cap terms  and  thundering threats."* 
Bp.  Sail:  Satires,  bk.  l.  sat.  X 

B.  As  stibstantive : 

1.  A  swaggerer,  a  blusterer,  a  bully,  a  hec- 
tor, a  braggart. 

2.  A  tint  name  for  strong  ale.  (Harrison  : 
Descript.  of  England.) 

•hfifiT-er,  5.  [Eng.  huff;  -er.]  A  blusterer, 
a  bully,  a  braggart, 

"  To  be  exposed  In  the  end  to  suffer. 
By  such  a  braggadocio  huffer." 

Hurler:  ffttdibrat,  pt.  IL.  c  iit. 

fanff'-i-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hvffv ;  -mss.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  huffy ;  petulance  ; 
irritation. 

fiUfT-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [rTuFP,  v.] 

A.  it  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  particip.  adj.:  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svbstantive : 

1.  Ord.Lang.:  The  act  or  state  of  blustering 
or  bullying  ;  swagger  ;  braggadocio. 

"When  hujffintj  and  hectoring  must  be  looked  npon 
as  the  only  badges  of  gallantry."— Semrt :  Ser)nr/i)s, 
vol.  t.  ser.  4. 

2.  Draughts :  The  removal  of  one  of  the 
adversary's  men  from  the  board  when  he  re- 
fuses or  neglects  to  capture  with  it  one  or 
more  of  his  opponent's  men. 

••  huflT-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  huffing ;  'ly.)  Tn 
a  huffing  manner;  swaggeringly ;  blusteringly ; 
arrogantly. 

*huff'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  huff:  -ish.)  Insolent, 
arrogant,  blustering,  hectoring. 

*  huff'-ish-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  h^iffish ;  -h/,]  In  a 
huffish  manner ;  swaggeringly  ;  blusteringly. 

*  huff'-ish-nesa,  s.  (Eng.  kvffish;  -tk.**.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  Iiuffish  ;  swagger; 
bluster  ;  hectoring  ;  arrogance. 

llfiff*-^,  a.     [Eng.  hvff:  -y.] 

1.  Lit.:  Puffed  up,  swollen. 

2.  Fig. :  Arrogant,  blustering,  Insolent, 
petulant. 


hiii;,  '  hugge,  v.L  &  t.  [According  to  Skeat 
of  Scandiuaviau  origin;  cf.  Dan.  sidde  paa 
hug  =  to  S(iUBt  on  the  ground  ;  Icol.  huka  = 
to  sit  on  one's  Iiatns.  Wedgwood  refers  it  to 
tlie  interjection  ugh  (q.v.).J 

A*  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  cower,  to  shrink,  to  Bhlver. 

"I  hugi/f,  I  shrink  In  my  Ixtd.  It  i>  good  iport  to 
see  thla  little  buy  huggt  In  his  bed  for  cold."— /'ui«- 
lirnv. 

2.  To  cTiddle  ;  to  crowd  or  press  together; 
to  huddle  ;  to  lie  close. 

"  To  hue  with  Bwlue."    ShaJtMjk  :  Riny  John,  v.  % 

B.  Tran&ilive : 

L  Ordinary  lAingvage : 

1.  Lit.:  To  dasp  or  hold  closely  and  tightly 
with  the  arms  ;  to  embrace  closely  ;  to  clasp 
tightly  to  tlie  breast. 

"[She]  huffi  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  henrt." 

Addnun  :  Ovitl ;  ifetamorphosfl  Ml. 

%  Fig. :  To  hold  last  or  tlrmly  ;  to  cling  to; 
to  cheri.sh. 

"  Faith,  fanatio  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dfiir  falsehood,  hwjt  it  to  the  last' 

Moore:  VeiUd  J'rophet  uf  Khonuaan. 

n.  Navl. :  To  keep  close  to  :  as,  To  hug  the 
shore  or  the  land,  to  hiig  tlio  wind. 


^  To  hug  one's  self:  To  congratulate  one's 
self;  to  chuckle. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  h-ug  and  to 
clasp,  see  Clasp. 

hug,  * hagg,  s.    [Huo,  v] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. ;  A  close  embrace  or  clasping. 

2.  Wrestling:  A  particular  grip  or  catch: 
as  the  Cornish  hug. 

"Their  hu^^  la  a  conning  close  with  their  fellow, 
combatant ;  tne  fruit  whemuf  is  bis  fair  fall  or  foil  at 
the  least"— /^/?er.    Wurlhixi ;  Cornwall. 

huge,  *  hogge,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ahuge  =  huge ;  the 
initial  a  being  mistaken  for  the  indefinite 
article.] 

1.  Verj'  large  ;    having   enormous   size   or 

bulk ;  enormous. 

"  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  His  works 

.   Created  hugest."  itilt<m  :  I'.  L.,  1.  202. 

2.  Very  great  in  any  respect ;  immense,  ex- 
ceedingly great. 

"  Sparing  nukes  huge  waste," 

Shakeip. :  fiomeo  Jt  Juliet,  L  1. 

TI  For  the  difference  between  huge  and  enor- 
mous, see  Enormous. 

^  Obvious  compounds :  Huge-bellied^  huge- 
honed,  huge-built,  &c. 


[Eng.  huge; 


huge'-ly.  *  huge-llcho,  adv, 

-iy-\ 

1.  In  a  huge  manner  or  degree  ;  enormously, 
imnieusely. 

"  Id  a  too  of  hla  foote  the  naile  groweth  ouer  to  the 
fleshe.aud  in  hai-me  to  the  foot  Auoe/tr^onerwexe the." 
—it'jbtrrt  of  Gloucestiir.  p.  4S2.     (J.ote.| 

•  2.  In  exceedingly  great  numbers. 

"  Bymeane  whereof  disseases* ay keneasefyllamonge 
the  Cristen,  so  that  they  dyed  hugely." — fatfyau: 
Chronicle  (an.  1226). 

3.  Very  greatly,  exceedingly. 

"The  world  was  very  barbarous  or  ftu^rfy  grateful, 
when  they  could  think  them  uo  less  than  gods  who 
fouud  out  such  things  for  mcu-'—StiUinz/teet:  ier- 
mo:is,  vol.  i.,  aer.  4. 

hnge'-ness,  *  houge-nesse,  s,  [Eng.  huge; 

-lU'SS.] 

1.  Exceeding  or  enormous  bulk  or  largeness ; 
enormous  size. 

"All  woDdring  at  the  hugeneste  of  the  horse," 

i'iirre-y-    Virgih ;  .i:neia  iL 

2,  Exceeding  greatness  or  extent ;  vastness. 

"My  mistress  exceeds  ia  goodness  the  tiugeneti  of 
your  unworthy  thiukiug."~ii}iulte>p. :  Vymtbeluie,  i.  6. 

*  hug'-e-oiis,  *  hogeous,  a.    [Eng.  huge; 
-ous.\    Huge,  immense,  enormous. 

'•  What  would  have  fed  a  thous.'uid  mouths  was  ennfc 
To  nil  his  own  (an  elejihant's]  by  hugeout  length  of 
trunk."     Bgrom:  Versus  ipoketi  at  ijretiktrig-up. 

hug'-ger,  5.    [Eng.  hug;  -er.]    One  who  hugs 

or  embraces. 

"  hug'-ger,  v.i.    [Etym.  doubtfU.]    To  lie  in 

ambush. 

hugger-mugger,  *  hndder^xnother, 
*  hucker-mucker,  a. 

1.  Clandestine,  secret,  sly,  nufuir. 

2.  Confused  slovenly. 

1[  In  hugger-mugger :  In  secret ;  secretly, 
privately. 

"  For  God  cannot  abide  to  hnue  hia  bcnefltea  kept 
secrete  in  hugger-mugger." — Udal:  Luke  xvii. 


*  hug'-gle,  v.t.    [A  freq.  from  hug  (q.v.).]    To 

hug,  to  enibraf'e,  U)  chisp, 

"  He  f<>r)j&re  quite  not  only  ^huggU  aiid  embnoe 
rthem]  htiitf  together,  but  to  behold  so  much  aa  onc« 
in  any  pubtick  meeting  and  uaeiobly."— />.  ll.ll^nJi : 
Suetoniut,  p.  250- 

hU'gO'-ni-a,  s.    [Named  after  John  Hugon, 
who  published  a  botanical  work  in  1771.] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Oxalidace:p,  whif:h  Amott 
made  the  type  of  the  order,  calling  it  Hug.> 
niacea*.  The  root  of  Hagnnia  Mystaz  smells 
hke  violet«.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  anthelmintic.    (Lindley,  &c.) 

Hu'-gue-not,  a.   k  a.      [Many  etsrraologlea 

have  been  given,  all  on  the  snppn.sition  that 
the  word  did  not  arise  before  the  Relormation. 
But  mention  is  made  under  date  Oct.  7,  1387, 
of  a  Pascal  Huguenot,  from  .St.  Jutiien,  in 
Limousin,  It  was,  therefore,  derived  from 
some  individual.  The  word  Huguenot  is  be- 
lieved by  Mahn  and  Littr6  to  be  the  diminu- 
tive of  Hugucs.  ITie  first  known  use  of  the 
word  in  the  now  established  sense  was  in  a 
letter  from  the  Count  de  Vilhirs,  lieutenant- 
general  in  Languedoc,  dated  Nov.  11,  1560. 
{LittrL)'] 

A«  As  substantive : 

Hist.  :  A  ni<'kname  formerly  applied  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestants  of  France, 
who  were  nearly  all  Calvinista,  and  who  con- 
verted the  appellation  into  one  of  honour 
instead  of  reproach.  D'Aubign6  belie%'ed  that 
the  Reformation  began  in  France  in  jud.  1512, 
while  that  of  Switzerland  commenced  in  1516, 
and  that  of  Germany  iu  1517,  For  a  time 
France  seemed  as  likely  as  the  other  two 
countries  to  adopt  Protestantism.  Though 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis  1.,  had  favoured 
it,  yet  that  king  had  been  strongly  against  it. 
at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
as  were  Francis  II.  and  Henry  II.  It  arose 
among  the  people,  and  through  their  symjathy 
became  so  formidable,  that  when,  in  1561,  a 
year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the 
Huguenots  [Def.]  were  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing, they  took  up  arms  to  achieve  religious 
liberty.  The  chief  seat  of  their  power  was  in 
the  south  and  west  of  France,  that  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  north  and  east.  With  an  oc- 
casional hollow  truce,  or  an  interval  of  peace 
as  hollow,  the  struggle  went  on  for  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter.  Its  two  most  notable 
incidents  were  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. August  24,  1572  [Bartholomew],  and 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  22, 
1685  [Revocation].  The  name  Huguenot  has 
not  been  permanent.  Tliose  so  called  were 
afterwards  denominated  Reformed  or  simply 
Protestant. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  French 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  and  seveDteeutb 
centuries. 

Bu'-gne-not-ism,  s.    [Fr.  huguenotisme,} 

Church  History : 

1.  Attachment  to  the  Reformed  faith. 
(Littre.) 

2.  The  system  of  belief  held  by  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  French  Protestantism  of  the  Calvinistic 
type. 

*  hug'-?,    *  hug'-ie,  a.     [Eng.   hug{f);    -y.} 
Huge,  \ast,  great. 

••  Your  three-fold  army  and  my  hugv  host 
Shall  Ewallow  up  theae  base-born  f'ersians.'* 

Marlaue:  I  Tamburiame.  lii,  8. 

*  huish'-er  {U  as  w),  s.    [Fr.  huissier^].  An 
usher  (q.v.) 

*'  We  are  the  huither  to  a  morrise.  - 
Ben  Jonson  :  Particular  Entert.  of  the  Queent^ 

*  huish'-er  (U  as  w),  v.t.     [Hdisheb,  S.J    To 

uglier. 

"*  huke,  s.    [Pr.  hugue,  from  Low  Lat;  Uuca.} 

A  cloak.     [liEfTK.] 

"Ab  we  were  thua  in  conference,  there  came  one  that 


*  hul9h,  s.  [A  variant  of  hunch  (q.v.).]  A 
hump  or  hunch. 

hulcZl-backcd,  a.  Hunch-backed,  bump 

lia.-kcd. 

•  hul9hed,  a,    [Hdlch.]    Puffed  up,  swollen. 

•hulfh'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hukh;  -y.)  Having  a 
hunch,  hurap,  or  swelling;  swollen,  gibbous. 
{Urquhart:  Rabelais,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  xvii.) 

hiil'-dee.  s.     [Mahratta.] 

Eot. :  Curcuma  longa.     [Curcuma.] 


Cate,  jat,  £^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine;   go,    pftL 
©r,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  cure*  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ce»od  =  e.    ey=a.    qu  =  ltw« 


hulen— humanist 
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"  hlll-€rn,  v.i.  [M.  L.  Ger.  &  O.  Dut  huilen.] 
To  liowl. 

"  hul-fere.  *  hul-feere,  s.    [Hulver.] 

hii'-li,  5.    [Hull] 

liTlUc,  •  bulke,  s.  tLf>w  Lot.  hulka,  hulcus, 
hulms,  from  Or.  oAfca?  (holkas)  =  a  ship  of 
"burden,  from  «Ak(u  {elLd)=  to  drag  or  draw; 
6yKtj  {holkc}  ^  a,  drat^giiig;  6\k6<;  {holkos)=a 
machine  for  dragging  sliii'S  on  land.) 

*  1.  A  ship  of  burden  ;  a  merchant  vessel. 

"  Hnuing  HSsembleii  together  about  fnwerscore  hulket 
[naviltuBO'ieraritDy—aoldinffe:  Ccesar,  to.  98. 

2.  Tlie  hull  or  body  of  a  ship ;  especially 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  not  seaworthy,  and  moored 
in  port  for  hospital,  guard,  convict,  quaran- 
tine, custom-house,  storage,  victualling,  or 
other  purposes.  A  sheer-liulk  is  one  lltted 
with  sheers  for  masting  and  dismasting  vessels. 

"  A  huge  hlftck  hulk  that  wrs  inti^iirled 
By  ita  own  reflection  In  the  tide  ' 

lung/ellfiw:  Liuidtord'i  Tale. 

3.  Anything  bulky  and  unwieldy. 

%  The  hulks :  Old  dismasted  ships  used  as 
prisons. 

"  Hulki  are  prlsou-ships  right 'cross  th'  meahea." — 
Lifkfna :  Qreat  Kxpecfntions,  ch.  li. 

biilk.  ?'.^  [M.  L.  Ger.  holken;  Sw.  holka=^  to 
hollow  out.] 

1.  Ord.  Ixtng.  :  To  hollow  out,  to  empty,  to 
eviscei*ate,  to  disembowel :  as,  To  hulk  a  hare. 

"  I  could  huik  your  grace,  aud  hnngyou  up  croBs-legged 
Like  a  hare  at  poulter's.  ' 

Oeaum.  <t  Flct. :  PhUoBtcr.  v. 

2.  Mill. :  To  dig  away  a  portion  of  a  rock 
that  a  blast  may  be  more  etticient. 

*  hulke.  s.     [A.S.  hulc]    A  hovel,  a  hut. 

*  hulk'-ihg,  a.  [Hulk,  s.]  Bulky,  unwieldy, 
awkward  :  as,  a  grejit  hulking  fellow. 

biilk'-y,  a.  [Eng.  hulk ; -y.]  Bulky,  unwieldy, 
Iicavy,  stupid. 

hull,  *  hole,   *  holl,  *  hoole»  '  hule,  ^-^. 

[A.S.  hulu;  coijn.  witli  Mid.  Eng.  k^ikn,  hide 
=  to  cover  up  ;  Dut.  hnllen  =  to  put  a  cap  on  ; 
Goth,  huljnn  =  to  hide,  to  cover  ;  Icel.  hylja  ; 
Sw.  hoija;  Dan.  hylic  =  to  cover  ;  Wei.  hid  = 
a  covering.] 

1.  The  husk  or  integument ;  the  outer  shell 
or  covering  of  anything,  but  especially  of  a 
nut  or  grain. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship. 

"  Deep  in  their  huU^  our  deadly  hullets  light-* 
Dryden  :  Annus  MirabilU,  60. 
%  Hull  down : 

Natit. :  A  term  applied  to  a  shiii  when  she 
is  so  far  off  that  only  her  masts  and  sails  are 
visible. 

hull,  v.t.  &  i.     [Hull,  s.] 
A.  I'ransilive : 

1.  To  strip  the  hull  or  husk  off,  to  free  or 
clear  from  the  outer  shell  or  covering  :  as,  To 
hull  peas,  &c. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of:  as.  To  hull  a  ship 
with  a  cannon-ball. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  float ;  to  drive  to  and  fro 
belplessly,  like  a  dismasted  ship. 

"  And  there  they  hull,  expecting  hut  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ushoie." 

Skake.sp.  .    liicluird  !il.,  Iv.  4. 

2.  Naut. :  To  take  in  all  the  sails  in  a  calm. 

hiil-la-ba-loo',  s.  [An  imitative  word.]  An 
uproar  ;  noisy  confusion. 

bulled,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Hull,  v.] 

hulled  com  or  grain,  s.    Graiu  stripped 

or  freed  fium  tlie  hull  or  luisk. 

hiill-er,  s.  [Eng.  hull;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hulls ;  specifically,  a  hulling- 
machine  (q.v.). 

hilll'-ing,  pr,  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hull,  v.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  <!t  particip.  adj,  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  -4s  subst. :  Tlie  act  or  process  of  atrip- 
jiing  grain,  &c.,  of  the  hull  or  husk. 

hulling-machlne,  s. 

Agric. :  A  machine  for  removing  the  cuticle 
from  grain,  and  for  breaking  it  without  re- 
ducing it  to  the  condition  of  meal. 

hiil-lo',  interj.     [Holloa.] 


hull'-dck,  s.    [Etyni.  doubtful.] 

Naut.  :  A  small  jiart  of  a  sail  lowered  in  a 
gale  to  keep  thu  ship's  head  to  the  sea. 

•hull'-^,  a.  [Eng.  hull;  -y.]  Having  hulls 
ur  husks;  husky;  siliquose. 

hu'-lO'Xst,  s.    [Hyloist.I 

hu-lo-the'-i§m,  s.    [Hylotueism.] 

Huls'-e-an,  a.  [For  etyni.,8ee  def.]  A  term 
applied  io  certain  lectures  on  divinity,  givin 
annually  at  Cambridge,  according  to  ceitain 
lirovibions  in  the  will  of  John  Hulse,  of  El- 
worth. 

hulst,  s.    [Dut.] 

Hot. :  The  common  holly. 

*  hul-stred,  a.  [A.S.  heolstra  ■=  a  hiding- 
place.]     Hidden,  covered,  concealed, 

"  Shortly  I  woll  herberowe  me 
There  I  hope  best  to  hulstred  be." 

Jtomaunt  of  Ote  Rote. 

•hul'-ver,  s.  [Icel.  Au^r=th6  dog-wood.] 
The  common  holly. 

"  As  touching  the  Holly,  or  ffulver-r rec.  If  it  be 
planted  about  an  bouse,  whether  it  be  within  a  citie, 
or  standing  In  tbecounlrey,  it  aervetli  for  a  countre. 
charm. and  keejiethawny fill  iil  Bpelaoriiichantmeuta." 
— /".  UoUand:  I'iinie,  hk.  xxiv..  ch.  xiil. 

^  Knee  hulver  is  tlie  Butcher's  broom  {Hus* 
cus  aculestus),  and  Sea  huh^er  the  Sea-holly, 
Eryngiiim  ■maritimuni. 

htim,  *  humme,  *  huminen,  v.i.  &  t  [An 
imita,tive  word;  cogu.  with  Ger.  hummen ; 
Dut.  hommelen  =  to  hum.] 

A.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  make  a  prolonged  buzzing  noise  like 
a  bee ;  to  buzz. 

"  The  hummintr  prey." 

J.  Philips  :  Splendid  ShiUing. 

2.  To  give  utterance  to  a  similar  sound  with 
the  mouth  :  as — 

(1)  To  express  approbation  or  applause  by  a 
murmuring  or  buzzing  noise. 

••  Part  of  hia  congregation  huTnmed  so  louJIy  and  bo 
long,  th;it  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  \t."— Johnson  :  Life  qf 
Sprat. 

(2)  To  utter  a  prolonged  or  confused  mur- 
muring or  droning  noise. 

"  Burden-wise.  FIl  hum  on  Tarquin  still," 

:ihakf\ip. :  Jia^.^  o/ Lucrccc,  1.133. 

(3)  To  cry  hum  or  hein ;  to  make  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  in  speaking,  from  embarrass- 
ment or  hesitation. 

"Sum  and  stroke  thy  beard." 

Shakesp.  :  TrMus  <£  Cretsida,  L  3. 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  sing  in  a  low  munnuring  voice ;  to 
mumble  ;  as,  To  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  express  by  humming. 


*  3.  To  express  aiijprobation  of;  to  applaud. 

*  4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  or  to  delude  by  coax- 
ing or  flattery  ;  to  impose  upon,  to  humbug 
(q.v.)  ;  to  cajole. 

*'  Beauty,  by  aucleut  tradition,  we  find 
UasdelightfuIlyAftmMi/  the  whole riiceof  mankind." 
Brookes:  Epdo'jue  on  Burnbuggin^j. 

hum,  5.  &  interj.     [Hum,  v.] 

A,  As  substantive : 

1.  The  noise  of  bees  and  other  insects  in 
flight ;  the  buzz  of  a  top,  a  wheei,  &c. 

"  The  hum  of  the  wheel  aud  the  singing 
Suddenly  ceasL'd."      LonnfeUow:  JJiica  SCandiah,  UL 

2,  A  low  droning  or  murmuring  sound. 

"Is  it  the  bittern  8  early  Aum/" 

ScoU  :  Lord  o/ the  hies,  Vi  20. 

*  3.  A  confused  murmuring  or  buzziugsound; 
a  buzz. 
"  And  the  neigh  of  the  steed  and  the  m  ulti  tude'a  hum.' 
Byron  :  Siege  of  Corintl^  xxii. 

4.  A  bu2z  or  murmur  of  applause  ur  appro- 
bation. 

"The  deep  hum  by  which  our  ancestors  were  wont 
to  indicate  approbation." — Macaulay:  BUt.  Eng., 
ch.  xl. 

5.  An  inarticulate  sound  uttered  by  aspcaker 
when  jtausing  tliiou.^di  em baiTassment  or  hesi- 
tation :  as.  hwins  and  haws. 

6.  Strong  ale  mixed  with  spirits  ;  do  called 
probably  from  the  liumming  or  buzzing  in  the 
head  traused  by  it. 

*'  Come,  bring  out  a  bottle,  here  presently,  wife. 
Of  the  beat  Cheshire  hum  he  e'er  dranl^  in  his  life  " 
Cotton  :  Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Burietqm: 

7.  A  cheat,  an  imposition,  a  trick,  a  hoax, 
a  humbug. 

B,  -Is  interj.  :  An  inarticulate  sound,  ex- 


pressive of  doubt,  hesitation,  or  delilieration  ; 
liem  ;  ahem. 

"  I  cried  hum  I  luud,  w«U,  go  to  1 " 

Shaketp.  :  1  Benry  IV..  Ul  1. 

hu'-man,  '  hunuilu,  '  hu-maine,  *  hu- 
mane, '(.  &  s.  [Fr.  huvuiin,  ituin  Lat.  hw- 
vuinus,  from  homo  =  a.  man;  Sp.  hwnuinoi 
Ital.  uTnano.  Huinan  and  huvuine  are  essen- 
tially the  same  words,  tlie  former  being  derived 
fVoni  the  Latin  through  the  fVeuch,  th9  latter 
directly  from  the  Latin.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  man  or  mankind. 

"Without  faith  in  human  virtue  ur  in  human h^ 
tachuient.' — Macaulay:  Uiit.  Jing.,ciL  il. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  or  cliaracteristics  oi 
a  man. 

"A  pestilence  swept  away,  in  six  months,  mora  than 
a  hundrt'il  tliuusaudAuma^i beluga. "—i/ucttufaj/;  l/UU 

kng.,  oh,  ii. 

*  3.  Profane,  secular,  not  sacred  or  divine  : 
as,  hunuin  authors. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  A  human  being  or  creature; 
a  man. 

"  And  agonies  of  human  and  of  brute.' 

C<naper :  Task.  11.  •£*. 

*  human-heartedness,  s.  The  quality 
or  state  of  having  a  hiiniam;  or  feeling  heart; 
humanity.    (Wordsuvrlh :  Excursion,  bk.  vi.) 

hmnan-remaliiB,  s.  pi. 

PalcEont. :  [Man  (Polreont.y]. 
human-sacrifices,  s.  pi.    [Sacbifioe,  &) 

*  hu'-man-ate,  a.  [Eng.  human;  -ate.]  En» 
dued  with  humanity  or  human  nature. 

"  Of  your  aaying  it  followeth,  that  the  bread  is  Hu- 
nutniitc  or  iucai^uate." — Abp.  Vranmer :  Answer  to  Bp. 
Gardiner,  p.  HC'd. 

hu-ma.'ne,  a.  [Lat.  huinxinus,  from  Aomo  ~  «. 
mau.]    IHuMAN.] 

*  1.  Of  or  pertainiug  tfj  man  or  mankind  ; 
human. 

"  Goddess  humane,  reach,  thea,  and  freely  taste. 

Milton:  P.  L.,  ix.  73S. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  or  disposition  proper 
to  man  ;  endowed  with  tenderness,  kindness, 
and  compassion  ;  kind,  gentk,  compassionate. 

"Of  an  exceeding  courteous  aud  humane  inclina- 
tion."— Spottiswood :  Church  of  Scotland  Ian.  1539). 

3.  Humanizing,  elevating,  refining;  applied 
to  the  i»olite  or  elegant  branches  of  study,  as 
poetry,  rhetoric,  philology,  the  tine  arts,  &c. 

^  Humane  Society,  Royal  Humane  Society  0/ 
London:  A  society  formed  in  177-1  by  Drs. 
Hawes,  Fothergill,  Cogau,  and  others.  One 
leading  object  is  to  rescuscitate  persons  ap- 
parently drowned,  its  motto  being  Lateat 
scintilla  forsan  (Perchance  aspark  [i.e. ,  of  lifej 
may  be  concealed}.  For  this  purpose  it  jtro- 
vides  drags  to  rescue  drowning  persons  from 
the  water,  with  appliances  to  treat  them  whea 
they  come  ashore.  It  also  rewards  con- 
spicuous acts  of  courage  in  saving  life  from 
drowning  by  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals, 
parchments,  or  small  money  rewards. 

hu-ma'ne-1^,  adv.     (Eng.  humane;  -ly.] 

*  1.   Like  men. 

"By  way  of  consolation  we  exhorted  and  perswaded 
them  to  bear  .  .  .  humane  cases,  humanely.  '—P.  Bol- 
tand  .  Plutarch,  p.  <35. 

2.  In  a  humane  manner ;  with  kindnesj, 
gentleness,  and  compassion. 

"  We  might  ci 
Shaketp. :  Voriula 

hu-mane'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  humane;  -?iess.J 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane ;  hu- 
manity. 

"hu-man'-ics,  s.  [Eng.  human;  suff.  -ics.J 
The  study  of  liumanity  and  human  nature. 

*  hu-man'-i-i^,   v.t.      [Lat.   humamts  =  ho- 

ni'iii.  and  j'acio  (jiass.  Jio)  =  to  make.]  To 
reiulcr  human  ;  to  incarnate  ;  to  invest  with 
human  form. 

*  hu -xnan-i^m,  s.     [Eng.  human;  -ism.] 

1.  Iltmian  nature  or  disposition  ;  humanity. 

2.  Folite  or  humane  learning. 

*  hu'-man-istr    s.     [Eng.  human;   -ist;    Fr. 

humajiiste.] 

1,  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  humaa 
nature. 

".\ntlnaaries,  poets,  humanists,  statesmsn,  mer- 
cfaante,  divines."— jBoctm  .■  On  the  Adrrancement  c0 
Learning,  bk.  li. 

2.  One  who  studies  the  humanities. 


b$U.  b6^;  poUt,  j6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  hen^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing:.. 
-«ian»  -tlaA  =  Bh^u*     -tlon,  -slon  =■  Bhim;  -tion,  -^lon  -  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    ~ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d$U 
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humanistic— humbuggable 


hU-man-ist'-ic,  a      [Eng.  humanist;  -ic.]    Of 
vr  jierUiuing  to  humanity. 

hu-mfiU'l-tar'-i-gJI,  a.  &  5.      [Eng.  humnn- 
iKy);  -arian.] 
Theol.  (fr  Church  History : 
A*  As  adjective  : 

1,  Of  or  belouging  to  humanity,  &s  distin- 
gnished  from  divinity. 

2.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  system  of  belief 
described  under  B,  or  its  advocates. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ch.  Hist.  :  One  who  believes  that  Jesus 
Ohrist  possesses  only  humanity  and  not  di- 
vinity as  well ;  a  unitarian. 

2.  Religions  (Fi) :  A  small  sect  in  London 
founded  by  Joachim  Kaspary,  a  German  Jew. 
Its  tenets  are  explained  in  a  publication  called 
The  Fifteen  Doctrines  of  the  Religion  of  God, 
written  in  1S66.  Among  these  are  pantlieism 
and  the    transmigration   of  souls.     (Haydn). 

3.  One  who  is  bumdly  humane  iu  actiuti  and 
principle;  a  philanthropist.  (Now  generally 
used  iu  thib  sense.) 

hn-maii  it-ar'-i-an-i^in,  a.     Kug.   hu- 

vianitarian ;  -wm.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Bruad  philanthropy. 

2.  Theol.  iji  Ch.  UiaL:  The  distinctive  religious 
tenet  of  the  Humanitarians  (q.v.),  or  their 
whole  system  of  belief. 

•hu-man-i'-tian,  s.   [Eng.  humanit(y)  ;-ian..] 
A  humanist. 

"  A  fiingul.irBcholiir.  aini  an  excellent  humanitian." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  i».  5sa. 

hu-mjin'-i-ty,  *  hu-man-1-tee,  s,    [O.Fr. 

luiiimniteit ;  from  Lat.  hanuuiitatem,  ace.  of 
hmnanilas,  from  humanus  =  human,  humaim  ; 
Fr.  huTTuniite  ;  Ital.  umanitd;  Sp.  humanidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human  ; 
human  nature  ;  the  esi^ecial  characteristics  or 
properties  which  distinguish  man  from  other 
beings. 

"  They  Imitated  humanity  so  abominably." 

Shakcsp. :  Hamlet,  iil.  2. 

2.  Mankind  collectively  ;  humankind ;  hu- 
man beings ;  man. 

"  He  is  able  to  teach  all  humanitt/.  and  will  do  well 
to  oblige  mankind  by  hia  information." — Qlanvill. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humane  ;  a 
kind,  tender,  and  compassionate  nature  ;  a 
dis])Osition  to  treat  other  human  beings  and 
the  lower  animals  with  kindness  and  tender- 
ness, and  to  relieve  distress ;  compassion, 
tenderness,  kindness,  benevolence. 

"  It  is  a  nile  of  equity  and  humanity,  built  upon 
plam  reason." — BaiTow :   Works,  vol.  i.,  ner.  20. 

4.  Liberal  education  ;  mental  cultivation ; 
instruction  in  humane  or  polite  literature. 

5.  {PI.,  and  ge7i€7-ally  with  the  article  prefixed) : 
Humane  or  polite  literature  ;  such  branches 
of  learning  as  are  calculated  and  intended  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  mind,  suchas  philology, 
rhetoric,  poetry,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics,  &c. 

"  Philology,  or  polite  literature,  or  the  huma?titiet. 
ae  they  are  called.  '—Jorlin  :  liemarks  on  Eccles.  Hist. 

(an.  1202 1. 

6.  In  Scotland,  Latin  and  Latin  literature ; 
as,  a  Professor  of  Hunuinity. 

*  7.  A  human  being. 

"I  have  seen; 
But  look  off  to  those  small  humanitiei 
Which  draw  me  teuderly  across  my  fear." 

E.  B.  Brownirt'^ :  Drama  o/  £xile. 

%  Religion  of  humanity :  [Comte,  Comtism, 
Positivism,  Secularism]. 

%  For  the  difference  between  humanity  and 
hen-evolence,  see  Benevolence. 
hu-man-i-za'-tion*  hu-man-i-^a'-tion, 
s.      [Eng.   human iz{c) ;    -ation.]      The   act  or 
process  of  humanizing. 

"Civilization  is  the  ft  umariiiaf  ion  of  man  in  society." 
—Matthew  A  rnuld :  Mixed  Essays,  p.  63. 

iLu'-man-izef  r.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  human;  -Ue.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  render  humane,  to  soften,  to  refine, 
to  render  susceptible  of  kindness,  tenderness, 
and  compassion. 

*2.  To  render  human;  to  invest  with  the 
character  of  humanity ;  to  give  a  human 
character  to. 

*  3.  To  adapt  to  human  powers  or  faculties. 

"  Socrates  hath  humanized,  as  I  may  so  say,  philo- 
sophy,"—/>.  Holland  :  Plutarch,  p.  1-86. 

B.  Intran. :  To  become  humane  or  human- 
ized ;  to  be  softened  or  refined ;  to  become 
more  civilized. 


*  hu -man-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  hum^niz{t) ;  -er.] 
Oi.r  will!  or  that  which  humanizes. 

hu' -man-kind,  s.   [Eng. /iwTwift,  and  kind,  a.] 
Hunia'n  IjeingH  collectively  ;  mankiiid  ;  man. 
"  Hut  humankind  rejoices  In  the  might 
01  iiiuUiliillty."      Wordtioorth:  Excursion, h]t.  TlL 

liu'-nian-l^,  adv.    [Eng.  human;  -ly.] 

1,  After  the  manner  of  men  ;  like  a  man  ; 
according  to  the  oxjiniona  or  knowledge  of 
men. 

"  Spenkliig  humanti/.the  begluniiig  of  empire  mny 
be  RBcribed  to  reason  and  uecesaity."— /^a/eiyA  •"  Hist. 
World,  bit.  i.,  cli.  Ix..  S  L 

*  2.  Humanely,  kindly,  benevolently, 

"It's  really  kind  of  such  a  noble  lord 
So  humanly  to  gubslp  with  the  Devil  !' 
Bayard  Taylor  :  Faust ;  Prologue  in  Ucavtn, 

*  hu-mate',  v.t.     [Lat.   humatus,  jia.  par,  of 

humo  =  to  bury ;  humus  =  the  ground.]  To 
bury,  to  inter. 

*  hu-ma'-tlon,  s.     [Lat-  huvuttio,  from  h^lma' 

tu's,  ]ia,  par.  of  humo  =  Ui  bury  .J  The  act  of 
burying  ;  burial ;  interment. 

"  Middlesex  gave  me  death 
And  this  church  my  humation. ' 

Fuller :   iVorfhies  ;  Laneaihir*. 

hum'-bird,  s.     [Humming-bird.] 

hiun'-ble  (1).  a.    [Hummel.] 

humble-cow,  5.    [Hummel-cow.] 

hiim'-ble  (2),  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humilis,  from 
humus  =  the  ground ;  humi  =  on  the  ground  ; 
Sp.  &  Fort.  humiUU;  O.  Sp.  humil;  Ital. 
umile.] 

1.  Not  high  or  lofty;  modest;  low;  unpre- 
tending ;  unassuming  :  as,  a  humble  cottage. 

2.  Low  ;  not  high  or  great. 

"I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honoured  name." 

Shukcsf). :  Alls  tVeU  That  Ends  tVfll.  L  a 

3.  Not  having  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self, 
or  of  one's  own  powers  or  faculties  ;  modest ; 
not  proud,  arrogant,  or  assuming ;  lowly  ;  re- 
tiring ;  meek ;  submissive. 

"  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more,' 

Cowper :  Task.  vL  97. 

humble-mouthed,  a.  Mild,  meek,  or 
humble  iu  si'eech. 

"  You  are  mt-ek  and  hiimble-moiahed." 

Sfiakesp.:  Seury  V/II.,  il  i. 

humble-pie,  s.  [Properly  from  humbles 
or  vmhks  =  the  entrails  of  the  deer,  and  pie, 
but  undoubtedly  influenced  by  the  adjective 
hitmble.]  Apiie  made  of  theumbles  or  entrails 
of  the  deer. 

^  To  eat  humble-pie  :  To  submit  one's  self  to 
humiliation  or  insult ;  to  apologize  humbly  or 
abjectly  ;  to  humble  one's  self.  The  origin  of 
the  phrase  is  said  to  be,  that  at  hunting-feasts, 
while  the  lord  and  his  guests  eat  of  the  veni- 
son pasties,  humble-pie  only  was  placed  before 
the  huntsmen  and  their  dependants, 

humble-plant,  s. 

Bot. :  Mimosa  pudica. 

*hum'-ble  (3),  hum' -bled,  a.  [Etym. 
doubtful.]  Bruised  ;  chafed  ;  sore  :  as,  humble 
heels. 

hum'-ble  (1),  v.t.    [Humble  (2),  a.] 

"  1.  To  bring  down  in  height ;  to  reduce  the 
height  of ;   to  lower ;  to  make  less  lofty  or 

high. 

"The  highest  monutain  may  be  humbled  into  val- 
leys, " — HakewUl. 

2.  To  reduce  or  break  the  power  of ;  to  bring 
to  a  state  of  subjection,  dependence,  or  iu- 
feriority  ;  to  lower;  to  break  down;  to  crush; 
to  humiliate, 

"The  genius,  which,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 
kjiarshats  of  France." — Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  To  make  humble,  lowly,  modest,  or  sub- 
missive ;  to  bring  down  or  break  the  pride, 
arrogance,  or  vanity  of;  to  exhibit  as  humble 
or  lowly. 

"  Christ,  when  he  was  In  the  form  of  God.  humbled 
himself  hy  condescending  to  take  upon  him  the  form 
of  Hi  AM..'  —Clarke :  On  the  Trinity,  ch.  ii.,  §.  5. 

hiim'-ble  (2),  v.t.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  To 
bruise  ;  to  break  ;  to  chafe  ;  as,  humbled  heels. 

*  hiim'-ble,  s.    [Umble.] 

*  hiim'-ble,  *  hum-bel,  *  hum-mel,  v.i. 

[A  freq.  from  hum  (q.v.);  cogn.  with  Dnt.  hom- 
meleii  =  to  hum,  hommel  =  a  hnnible-bee  ;  Ger. 
hummel  =^&  humble-bee,  hummen^to  hum.] 
To  hum. 

"To  humble  like  a  hee'—Mtnthta. 


humble-bee,  *  hombel-be.  *  hombal- 
be.  '  humbyl-bee,  s. 

1.  A>i((>m. ;  TJie  genus  IJombna(q.v,).  Called 
also  and  more  accurately  the  Bumble-bee. 

"  The  hoiieylMtt^H  oteal  from  the  humble-best' 

tihakes)/.  :  Midsummer  Nights  Oream,  HL  L 

2.  Biul.  :  Mr.  Darwin  has  uliown  th;it  the 
humble-l>ce8  fertilise  various  plants  by  unin- 
tentionally brusliing  off  the  jJoUen  when  they 
are  seeking  honey  in  one  flower,  and  carrying 
it,  adhering  to  the  hairs  of  their  i>ody,  till  they 
unwittingly  clean  it  off  against  the  pistil  of 
some  otlier  individual  of  the  game  species. 
Tlie  field-mouse  preys  uix^n  them,  the  cat  in 
turn  devouring  the  field-mouse.  The  fertili- 
sation of  certain  ytlants  may,  therefore,  be 
better  performed  near  towns,  wliere  cats  and 
consequently  humble-bees  are  more  nunieroufl 
than  in  the  country. 

*hiim-ble-fi-ca'-tlon,  «.  [Eng.  humble: 
■Jicatiun.]  Humility  (?).  (Southey:  Lettert, 
li.  120.) 

*  hiim'-ble-hede,  8.  [Kng.  humhU;  'hede^ 
hood.]     Humbleness  ;  humility. 

"From  humblehede  to  rial  ma]eatee," 

Chauctrr .  C.  3".,  14,591. 

hiim'-ble -ness,  a.  [Eng.  humble ;  -nest.} 
Humility  ;  meekness  ;  absence  of  pride  or 
aiTogance  ;  lowliness  of  siurit. 

"A  wandering pllprlm'B  humbtmess." 

Wordsworth  :  White  Doe  of  llylstone,  vlL 

h'&m'-bler,  s.  [Eng.  humbl{€) ;  -er.  ]  One  who 
or  that  which  humbles  or  reduces  pride  or 
arrogance. 

hiim'-ble^,  s.    [Umbles.I 

*  hum-bless,  '  hum-blesse,  b.      [O.  Pr. 

hiimhiesse.]     Humility  ;  humbleness. 
"Themselves  to  ground  with  grac-loua  Au»i&IeMebenL' 
Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  xll  8. 

hiim'-bUng,  3>r.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Humble,  v.J 

A.  &  B.  .^s  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (Sm 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  of  humiliating  o>' 
making  humble. 

hiim'-bling-ly.  adv,  [Eng.  humbling  (1); 
-/)/.)  In  a  humbling  or  humiliating  manner; 
so  as  to  humble  or  liumiliate. 

hum'-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  humb(le);  -ly.}  In  • 
humble  or  lowly  manner ;  with  humility, 
meekness,  or  modesty  ;  meekly,  submissively, 
without  pride. 

"  John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  Bcarcely  able  to  sign 
his  name.  — Macaulay :  Hist,  of  Eng..  ch.  xix.. 

Hum-boldt'-i-lite,  ft.  [Named  after  Baron 
vou  Humboldt,  the  German  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, born  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  April  8,  1835.1 
Min.  :  A  variety  of  Melilite.  formed  in 
cavernous  blocks  on  Mount  Somma,  with 
greenish  mica,  &c. 

Hum'-boldt-ine.  s.  [Named  after  Ham- 
boldt;  -ine.]    [Humboldtilite.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Oxalite  (q.v.)  {Brit.  Mu#. 
Cat.).  Dana  prefers  the  name  Humboldtine, 
and  makes  Oxalite  a  synonym. 

Hiim-boldt-ite,  s.  [Humboldt;  'ite{Min.).\ 
[Humboldtiute.] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Datolfte  or  Datholiti 
(q-v.). 

hiim'  -  biig,  s.  [A  compound  of  hum  =  to 
cheat,  to  hoax,^nd  bug  =  a  bugbear,  a  ghost, 
hence,  a  false  charm,  a  sham,  a  bugbear.  Tha 
word  first  occurs  on  the  title-page  of  7%e  Uni- 
versal Jester,  being  a  choice  collection  of  bon- 
mots  and  humbugs,  by  Ferdinando  KiUigrew, 
about  1735-40-1 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  hoax  ;  a  piece  of  trickery  or  imposition 
played  off*  under  fair  or  specious  appearances. 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  or  trickery  ;  a  dis- 
position to  deceive  ;  falseness,  pretence :  aa. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  humbug  about  him. 

3.  A  humbugger,  a  cheat,  an  impostor,  a 
trickster. 

II.  Manege:  A  pair  of  nippers  for  grasping 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose  of  bulls  and  horses. 

hum' -bug,  v.t.  [Humbug,  5.]  To  cheat,  to 
hoax,  to  deceive,  to  play  a  hoax  or  trick  on ; 
to  take  in. 

*hiim'-biig-ga-ble.a.  [Eng.  humbug;  -able.] 
Capable  of  l»eing  humbugged  ;  creduloufl- 
(Southey  :  Letters,  iii.  488.) 


fate,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  pot» 
or,  wore.  W9lf,  work,  wh6,  e6u;  miite,  cub.  oiire,  unite,  cur,  riile,  full;  try,  Syrian*     es,  oe=  e:  ey=  a.    (iu  =  ]£W« 


humbugger — hummellin  g 
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fafim'-biig-ger,  ■'I.  [Eng.  huni>>ug ;  -er.]  One 
who  buinliuga,  a  cheat,  a  trickster,  a  hoaxer. 

hum' -bug-ger-y,  s.  [Eng.  hwnbug:  -en/.] 
The  act  or  [iraiUice  of  liuitibugging  or  hoaxing 
people  ;  iiupustiire,  trickery,  hoaxing. 

buxn'-buZp  s.  [Eng.  hnm  (s.),  and  buz  =  buzz.] 
A  popular  narae  for  a  cockchafer. 

bdm'-driiin,  a.,  s.,  &  adv.  [A  compound  of 
ktim  and  drum.] 

A.  As  adj. :   Dull,  droning,  commonplace, 
monotonous,  tedious,  stupid. 

"I  wftfl  talking  with  an  old  hv-mdrum  fellow."— 
Addiion:   Whig  t'xaminer.  No.  Z. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  A  dull,   stupid  fellow ;  a  bore.      (Ben 
Jonson:  Every  Man  in  His  Humonr,  i.  1.) 

*  2.  A  droiiish  or  monotonous  tone  of  voice. 
{Richardson:  Clarissa,  iii.  1I>1.) 

3.  A  small,  low  cart,  with  tliree  wheels,  and 
drawn  by  one  liorse. 
*C.  As  adv. :  Idly,  listlessly. 

•■  Sli.-Ul  we,  quotb  ahe,  st4Hi(l  still  hmndrtim  t" 

Butler :  Htuiibras,  pt.  i..  c.  iii, 

•biini'-druin,  v.i.  [Humdrum,  a.\  To  pass 
tiiiK-  in  an  idle,  listless  manner. 

Aum  -dud-geon,  s.  [Eng.  ft,wm,  and  dudgeon.] 
NeciUesa  noise,  much  adu  about  nothing. 

"I  would  never  be  loakiiig  a  humdudgeon  about  fv 
scArt  on  the  pow." — Scotc :  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xxiii. 

*  hu-mect',  v.t.    [Lat.  humecto^  ft-om  hwniectus 

="n]oist,  wet;  humco  =  to  be  wet  or  moist ; 
Ft.  humecter.]  To  make  moist  or  wet ;  to 
moisten. 

*■  It  humecteth  the  body,  or  maketh  it  moyster  and 
hotter  than  is  con ueniente."— Sir  T.  Elyot:  Oovemour, 
bk.  i.,  cb.  xi. 

•  Ini-mect'-axit,  a.  &>s.     [Lat.  hmnedans,  pr. 

par,  of  hiimecto  ~  to  make  moist] 

A,  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Diluent  (q.v.). 

"  Which  fumes,  if  they  be  grosser  and  himiecfant. 
may  raise  that  divei-wifl cation  of  touch,  which  we 
mortals  call  tasting."— ff.  More:  Immortality  of  t)ic 
Soul.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iv. 

B,  Ass^ibsL:  A  substance  tending  to  in- 
crease the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

•  hu-mec'-tato,    v.t.     [Lat.    hunectattLs,   pa. 

par.  of  humecto  =  to  make  moist.]  To  make 
moist  or  wet;  to  moisten. 

"Nature  draws  a  raoisture  into  our  mouth,  to 
humectite  our  iueat."—Digbi/  :  Of  iiodiet,  ch.  xxxv. 

lin.-mec'-ta-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humec- 
tatus,  pa.  par.  of  hmnecto.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  making  wet  or 
moist ;  a  watering  or  moistening. 

■•  That  which  is  concreted  by  exalccatlon  or  expres- 
sion of  humidity,  will  be  resolved  by  hitmectatioti." 
^Browne:   Wutgar  Erroura,  bk,  li.,  oh.  L 

2.  T}ierapeutics  : 

(1)  The  steeping  of  a  medieine  for  a  little  in 
water. 

(2)  The  moistening  of  a  part  morbidly 
aflfected. 

"•  hu-mec'-tive,  a.  [Eng.  humect;  -ive.] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  moisten  ; 
1mm  acta  ut. 

*  bum'-e-fly,  v.t.  [Lat.  humeo=  to  moisten, 
and/acio(pass.^o)  =  to  make.)  To  make  moist 
or  wet ;  to  moisten ;  to  soften  with  water. 

Slu'-mer-atl,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  humerus  = 
the  shoulder.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoul- 
der;   as,  the  humeral    artery.      [Brachial, 

f  (1)0 
bum  eral- veil,  «. 

Rovuni  Ritual:  An  oblong  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  tlie  vestments,  worn  by  the  sub- 
deacon  at  high  mass,  when  he  liolds  tlie  jiaten 
between  the  Oflfertoiy  and  the  Paternoster  ; 
by  the  priest  when  he  raises  the  monstrance  to 
give  Benediction  (q.v.)  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  and  by  priests  and  deacons  wlien  they 
remove  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  carry  it  in 
procession.  Tlie  humeral-veil  is  worn  round 
the  shoulders,  and  the  paten,  I'yx,  or  mon- 
strance is  wrapped  in  it.  (See  duties  of  Levites 
in  Numbers  iv.)    {Addis  d:  Arnold.) 

bu'-mer-iis,  s.    [Lat.] 

Anatomy : 

1.  Human  :  The  long  bone  of  the  arm,  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft,  an  upper  extremity  articu- 
lating with  tne  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
and  an  inferior  articulating  with  the  radius 
and  the  ulna  (q.v.). 


2.  Compar. :  The  bone  of  the  upper  arm  in 
the  vertebrata. 
bu-met',  bu-mette',  a.    [Fr.  humrite.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  chevron,  fcsse, 
bfnd  cross,  &c.,  when  cut 
cir  or  couped,  s(»  that  the 
extremities  do  not  reaidi 
as  far  as  the  sides  of  the 
esautcheon. 

bum'  -  hiiixiv  «.      [Etym. 
doubtful.  J 

Fabric:  A  plain,  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  made  in 
India.  HUMtrr. 

bu'-mic»  s.  [Lat.  humus  =  the  ground  ;  Fr. 
huvii']iic.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from 
mould. 

bumic-acid,  s.    [Uuhc-acid.] 

*  bu-mi-cu-ba'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  humi  =  on 
the  jirouml,  and  cubo  =  to  lie.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  F.iftlug,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes  and  tears,  and 
humir'ubationa,  used  to  be  companions  of  repentance." 
~£iiamhaiL 

bu'-mid,  a.  [Fr.  humide,  from  Lat.  humiduSj 
umUlns  ^  Tnnisi  ;  from  humeo,  umeo  =■  to  be 
wet  or  moist;  Sp.  humedo ;  Port,  humido; 
Ital.  umido.]  Moist,  containing  moisture, 
wet,  watery,  daini*. 

"  Fair  evening  cloud,  or  /tumid  bow  " 

Milton;  P.  L.,  Iv.  15L 

bu-mid'-i-ty,  *  bu-mld-i-tee.  s.    [Fr.  hu- 

midite,  from  hninide  =  moist;  Sp.  humidad, 
humedad  ;  Ital.  mniditd.]  Tlie  quality  orstate 
of  being  humid  or  moist ;  moisture,  damp  ;  a 
moderate  degree  of  wetness,  sufficient  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye  or  touch. 

"To  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
eye  under  cover,  and  to  ]>retterve  it  in  a  due  state  of 
humidity"— Paiey  :  Natural  Theology,  cb.  xvL,  §  7. 

hu'-mid-nesSt  s.  [Eng,  humid;  -ness.]  The 
same  as  humidity  (q.v.). 

"  bu'-mi-fiise,  n.  [Lat.  humi  =  on  the  ground, 
and/wsI^s  =  poured  out,  pa.  par.  of  fundxi  = 
to  pour  out.] 

Bot.  :  Spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Called  also  procumbent. 

*  bu'-mile,  a.   [Lat.  humilis.\    Lowly,  humble. 


[HUMILE,    a.] 


*bu'-mile,  "bu-myle. 

To  humble,  to  abase. 

"  He  humyled  hymselfe  right  swetely  to  the  prince." 
—Bcrnera  :  /Voi.wiW  ;  Cronycle,  voL  i.,  cli.  ccxxxi. 

*  bu-mil'-i-ant,  a.  [Lat.  humiliaiis,  pr.  par. 
o(humilio  =  to  humiliate  (q.v.).]  Humili- 
ating.    {Browning.) 

bU-nuA'-i-ate*  v.t.  [Lat.  Awmiliofits,  pa.  par. 
oihumiUo  =  to  humiliate;  Aumif is  =  bumble 
(q.v.);  Fr.  humilier ;  Sp.  humillar ;  Ital.  umi- 
liare.]  To  humble ;  to  lower  in  one's  own 
estimation,  or  that  of  others ;  to  abase,  to 
mortify. 

"  We  should  humiliate  and  delect  onr  selues  In  the 
eight  of  his  inalestie." — Fisher:  On  Prayer. 

Hu-mil-i-a'-ti,  s.  pi.    [Nom.  masc.  pi.  of  Lat. 
/ti(?nt/ia£i«  =  abased,  humbled.] 
Church  History : 

1.  A  reformed  Benedictine  Order,  founded 
in  A.D.  1017,  by  some  Milanese  gentlemen  ; 
suppressed  by  Pius  V,  in  1571,  on  account  of 
the  attempted  assassination,  by  some  of  its 
members,  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  wished 
to  reform  them. 

2.  An  order  of  men  and  women  in  Lombardy, 
living  by  rule  and  in  community  ;  dissolved 
by  Lucius  III.  and  Innocent  III.  for  heretical 
teaching  and  superstitious  practices.  (Urby 
Shipley?) 

bu-mil-i-a'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  humiliatio,  from 
humiliatii^,   pa.  par.  of  h^imilio ;  Fr.  hvmilia- 
tiofi ;  Sp.  humillacion  ;  Ital.  umiliazione.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  humiliating,  humbling,  or 
mortifying  ;  an  abating  of  pride  or  self-confi- 
dence ;  mortilication. 

■'  Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any  ftumaia^wn." 
— .\/acatiiny  :  Hint.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

2.  The  state  of  beinghumiliated  or  humbled; 
abasement. 

II.  Theol.  {Of  Christ):  The  descent  by  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  from  his  thri:)ne 
of  heavenly  glory ;  his  birth  as  a  child  of 
humble  rank ;  the  insults  he  had  to  sustain 


(luiin;^  his  \)ricf  ministry;  his  arrest,  trial, 
unjust  condemnation,  execution,  and  tem- 
porary burial. 

"  Therefore  thy  humiliation  ohall  exalt 
With  tbee  tby  munb'iod  alw)  to  ttila  throne. " 

MUton:  P.  L.,  lU.  Sll. 

bn-mn'-I-tS?.  •  bu-mU  t-tee,  «.     [O.  Fr. 

humeliteit  (Fr.  humiUU).  fruui  Lat.  humilita- 
(i:m,  accua.  of  humilitojn,  from  humilU  =  hum- 
ble ;  Sp.  humildad;  Ital.  umilita.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humble; 
freedom  from  pride,  arrogance,  or  self-coufl- 
dence ;  lowliness  or  hiunbleness  of  mind; 
modesty  ;  a  deep  sense  of  one's  own  unworthi" 
ness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  submission  tA 
the  Divine  will ;  aelf-a basement  with  contri- 
tion or  penitence  for  sin. 

"  She  Itnew  it,  she  had  failed 
In  Bweet  humility."     Tennyson ;  Prlnceu.  vll.  UL 

2.  Atlalfility,  courtesy,  condescension. 

"(I)  dressed  myself  in  such  humilUy, 
I'iiat  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  heart!." 
Skaketp. :  l  Henry  IV.,  lU.  X 

•3.  Kindness,  benevolence,  humanity. 

"  Plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility.' 

:ihaketp.  :  Love  a  Labour's  Lost,  Iv.  I. 

bu'-nun,  s.  [Lat.  =  humus  (the  ground),  a>d 
•in.]    [Vegetable-mould.] 

bu-mir-i-a'-5e-S8»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ait- 
m>iri{um);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceiP.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  hypngynous  exogens,  al- 
liance Ericales.  It  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs 
with  balsamic  juice,  simple,  alternate,  coria- 
ceous, feather-veined  leaves  without  stipules  ; 
the  flowers  In  terminal  or  axillary  cymes  or 
corymbs,  calyx  imbricated  in  five  divisions, 
the  petals  five,  the  stamens  hypogynous, 
twenty  or  more,  style  simple,  stigtua  flve- 
lobed,  ovary  superior,  five-celled,  each  with. 
one  or  two  suspended  ovules  ;  fruit  drupa- 
ceous. Genera  about  three,  species  eighteen 
or  more,  all  from  tropical  America.    {Lindley.') 

bu-mir'-i-ads,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  humiri{um); 
feng.  pi.  suir.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Humiriaceae  (q.v.). 

bu-mir'-i-um,  s.  [Latinised  from  Tioiimiri, 
{.he  name  given  to  Humirium  fioribundum  io 
French  Guinea,  or  iimire  that  in  Brazil.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hu- 
miriacere  (q.v.).  The  flowers  are  in  cymes, 
the  stamens  twenty,  the  disc  ten-lobed.  About 
twelve  species  are  known,  all  from  South 
America.  T\\e  trunk  of  Humirium  floribmuium 
being  wounded,  there  issues  a  yellow  fragrant 
liquid  balsam,  called  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  or  of 
Umiri.  That  of  H.  balsamiferum  has  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  smells  like  storax  ;  an  oint- 
ment prepared  from  it  is  used  externally 
against  pain  in  the  joints,  and  the  balsam  it- 
self is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  bljenorrhoea 
and  taenia.  The  wood  is  employed  in  Guiana 
for  house  building,  and  the  resinous  bark  la 
used  by  the  natives  for  flambeaux. 

bu'-mite,  s.  [Named  after  Sir  Abram  Hume, 
in  whose  cabinet  it  was  first  noticed  as  a  dis- 
tinct species.] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Chon- 
drodite  ;  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  makes  it  a  distinct 
species.  It  is  a  yellow,  brownish,  or  white 
mineral,  with  polished,  glassy,  transparent,  or 
translucent  crystals  ;  hardness,  3'17  to  3"23. 
Compos.:  silica,  33 '2(5  to  36-67;  magnesia, 
56-83  to  60-03  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  1-67  to  2-40; 
fluorine,  2  61  to  5-04.  Found  in  a  granitoid 
rock  ejected  from  Mount  Somraa.  (Dana,  &c.) 

biim'-mel,  bum-le,  bum-ble,  a.    [Sw.  & 

leel.  hamla  =  to  hamstring,  to  mutilate.] 
Withcmt  horns  ;  ha\'ing  no  horns. 

"I  gattheAtt77*/ff  cow,  that's  the  t>estin  tbebyre.  fr»e 
black  Francis  Inglis."— Sct>(£ :  Old  .\forlality.  ch.  iv. 

hum'-mel,  v.t.  [Hummel,  a.]  To  separate 
or  free  from  the  awns  ;  said  of  barley. 

bum.'-m,el-ler,  s.  [Eng.  hummel,  v.  ;  -er.J 
One  who.  or  that  which,  hummels  ;  specif.,  a 
hummelling- ma  chine. 

hum-tnel-lmg,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Hummkl, 

<■-] 

A.  i^  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  jmrtictp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  subst. :  The  act  or  operation  of  free- 
ing or  separating  barley  from  the  awns. 

bummelling-macbine,  s.  A  machine 
for  breaking  oft'  the  awns  of  barley.     It  con- 


t>6h«  b^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat,  9ell»  chorus,  cbln,  bench  ;  gx>.  gem :  thin,  this ;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.     ph  =  L 
-«laii,  -tlan  =  sb^u.   -tion,  -slon  =  sbun ;  -flon.  -§lon  =  zbun,    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die.  &c.  =  bel.  dpL 
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flists  of  a  vertical  shaft  provided  with  beaters 
at  several  ditferent  levels  aud  revolving  rapi'lly 
In  a  cylindrical  case  so  as  to  beat  the  grain  as 
It  falla. 
*  bum -mer,  s.  [Eng.  hum;  -er.]  One  who, 
or  tli;it  which,  hums ;  a  bee ;  hence,  an  ap- 
plauder. 

•*  What  Is  more  soothing  than  tlie  pretty  hummer 
That  stays  oue  mumeutlu  iiu  oiieri  flower?" 

SfoU  :  Sleep  A  roetrjf. 

bfim -xning,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.    [Hum,  v.} 
A.  Aspr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
H.  As  adjective: 

1.  Making  a  noise  like  a  bee  or  other  Insect ; 
buzzing  ;  making  a  low,  eoutmued  droning  or 
murmuring  noise. 

"  Bumming  riTers.  by  hie  cabin  creeping." 

P.  Fletcher  :  PUcatory  EcL,  1. 

2.  Causing  a  humming  or  buzzing  in  the 
head  ;  strong;  applied  to  ale. 

•'  with  hummii^  ale  euconraging  hla  t«lt" 

Ih-yden:    \VifeofBathiTaU.t&. 

CL  Aa  subst, :  The  act  of  making  a  1mm ;  a 
hum. 

"The  hnmminff  of  l«e(i  Li  an  anequall  buzzing."— 
Bacon  :  .Val.  Hiit,,  175. 

humming-bird,  liuin-bird,  a. 

Omitliology  : 

1.  Sing. :  One  of  the  Trochilidte  (q.v.). 

2.  PI. :  Trochilidte,  a  family  of  birds,  tribe 
Tenuirostres.  The  bill  is  long  and  slender, 
the  tongue  bifid  and  tubular,  the  wings  very 
long,  tli«  toes  long  and  slender.  The  plumage 
of  the  males  is  of  the  most  lively  colours, 
often  with  extremely  beautiful  metallic  re- 
flections ;  the  females  are  of  more  Bomlne 
tint.  The  species  are  exceedingly  diminutive. 
They  hover  over  flowers,  using  their  long 
tongues  to  lick  up,  not  merely  the  honey,  but 
also  small  insects.  Their  tllgiit  is  so  rapid  a.s 
to  elude  the  eye.  Ti.e  whole  family  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  New  World.  There  some  have  a 
wide  range,  as  Melisuga  Kingii  {Trockilus 
^lajnmifrons),  which  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  from  Lima  to  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  a 
distance  of  about  2,600  mdes;  others  are 
limited  in  their  range,  some  being  West  In- 
dian only,  and  others  Mexican. 

Humming-bird  bush  : 

Bot. :  ^schynomene  montevidensis. 

Humming-bird  hawk-m/yth  : 

Entom.  :  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  The  fore 
wings  are  smoky-black  with  a  central  black 
dot,  a  waved  black  line  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
indistinct  black  clouds  towards  the  base  ;  the 
hind  wings  are  tawny,  with  the  base  blackisli- 
brown,  and  the  liind  margin  reddish-brown. 
The  body  is  brownish,  varied  posteriorly  with 
bbck  and  white.  It  is  seen  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember in  the  liottest  sunshine  feasting  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  darting  away  wlien  ap- 
proached ;  the  larva  feeds  on  bedstraw  in 
June,  July,  and  August.    (Stainton.) 

hummlng-top,  s.  A  top,  hollow  and 
with  an  0(>eniiig  in  the  side,  which  when  spun 
emits  a  humming  noise. 

htLm'-mock,  '  hom-inock»  s.  [Eng  hump; 
dimin.  suil".  -ock.] 

1.  A  mound,  hillock,  or  rise  of  ground  above 
a  level  surface. 

*' Wb  discovered  an  elevated  land  to  the  sonth  of 
this.  It  first  appeared  ill  detached  A  um.mctcfc*."—t'uuA.  : 
Second  \'oyage,  bk.  iiL.  ch.  iv. 

2.  A  protuberance  or  ridge  formed  by  pres- 
aure  or  force  in  an  ice-fiehL 

3.  Fertile  and  timbered  land.    {Avierican.) 

llum'-mocUed,  a.  [Eng.  Anmmocfc ;  -&i.] 
Reaeinl)ling  hummocks  ;  characterized  by  or 
consisting  of  hiuumoeks. 

1liim'-mdck~y,  a.  [Eng.  Aummocfc; -y.]  Full 
of  liummocks. 

hum' -mum,  «.  [Pers.]  A  bath  or  place  for 
sweating. 

hu'-mor  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Fr.  humeur;  O.  Fr., 
Prov,,  Sp.,  &  Port,  hxivwtir,  all  from  Lat. 
humor  =  a  liquid,  fluid,  moisture,  hitmeo  =  to 
be  moist ;  Gr.  xvfxo^  (chxniios)  =  juice,  liquid  ; 
X«'(«>  (cheo)  =  to  pour  ;  to  become  liquid  ;  cf. 
also  Gr.  iibt  (hud)  =  to  wet.J 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 
*  1.  (0/  things  material):  A  tendency  to 
disease  or  disease  itself. 

"Tlie  child  had  a  huviour,  which  waa  cured  by  th« 
waters  ot  (J  laaton bury."— /Yefdm?. 


%  See  also  1 1.  2. 
2.  OJ things  vuntal: 

*  (I)  A  prouii  conceit;  an  erroneous  notion 
Brising  from  a!i  ill-balanced  physical  or  men- 
tal temperament. 

"To  lay  down  their  gigantic  hunwurt,  and  Iwcome 
taoor  Siivlour  CJirist."— i/enr^  J/o7-#;  Urand  ily$tir7Ti 
0/  OfJiliitieu.  vlli.  li 

(2)  A  manifestation  of  pettishnesa  or  peevish- 
ness. 

"  Those  Auniour*  taste  aa  wino  noon  the  fret 
Which  idleueuiaud  wenriness  begt-t." 

Cowper :  Jictirem*nt.  7<L 

(3)  A  cajirice  ;  a  whim  entertained  at  the 
moment. 

••  It  is  the  curse  of  kliifra  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  Lake  their  lunnourt  for  a  warmnL** 
iituikeap. :  Kiwj  John,  kv,  2. 

(4)  Mental  or  moral  tendency  ;  predominant 
Inclination  ;  general  turn  or  temper  of  nnud. 

"The  dark  and  BulIenAunKntrof  the  time." 

Coujper:  TuLle  Talk.  Hi. 

(5)  A  disposition  to  look  at  things  from  tho 
miithful  point  of  view. 

"  Sorrow  baa  since  they  went,  eubdoed  and  tamed 
The  [jlayful  humour.'  Cotoptr:  Tatk.  vL  C 

IL  Technically : 

t,  Anat,,  <tc. :  A  liquid,  a  fluid,    [K  l.] 

2.  Phys. :  According  to  Galeii,  &c.,  there 
are  four  humors,  blood,  choler,  jdilegni,  and 
melancholy,  lying  at  the  bases  respectively  of 
the  sanguineous,  the  bilious,  the  phlegmatic, 
and  the  melancholic  temperaments.  lie  be- 
lieved that  if  all  these  humors  were  mixed 
in  equal  proportions,  the  temperament  was 
a  perfect  one,  but  if,  as  was  almost  always 
the  case,  some  one  markedly  predominated. 
Uien  a  person  would  show  certain  mental 
peculiarities  ]iroduced  by,  or  at  least  in  har- 
mony with  the  particular  humor  which  pre- 
ponderated in  his  physical  temperament. 

3.  Mciital  Phil. :  A  mental  faculty  which 
teniJsto  discover  incongruous  resemblances  be- 
tween things  which  essentially  differ,  or  essen- 
tial dilferences  between  things  put  forth  as 
the  same  ;  the  result  being  internal  mirth  or 
an  outburst  of  laughter.  Wit  does  so  likew.se, 
but  the  two  are  different.  Humor  has  deep 
human  symp-ithy,  and  loves  men  while  rais- 
ing a  laugh  against  their  weaknesses.  Wit  is 
deficient  in  sympathy,  and  there  is  often  a 
sting  in  its  ridicule.  Somewhat  contemptu- 
ous of  mankind,  it  has  not  the  patience  to 
study  them  thoroughly,  but  must  content  it- 
self with  noting  su]ierficial  resemblauces  or 
diff'erences.  Humor  is  patient  and  keenly 
observant,  and  penetrates  beneath  the  surface  ; 
whilst,  therefore,  the  sallies  of  wit  are  oft^-n 
onesided  and  unfair,  those  of  humor  we,  as  a 
rule,  just  and  wise. 

H  1,  Aqueous  humar :  [Aqtteous,  Eye]. 

*  2.  Bad  humcr : 

*  (1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four 
humours  [II.  2]  as  to  permanently  make  a  bad 
or  undesirable  temperament. 

(2)  Bad  temper  for  the  moment,  or  for  a 
short  time. 

3.  Good  humor: 

*  (1)  Such  predominance  of  one  of  the  four 
humors  [II.  2]  so  as  to  make  the  tempera- 
ment good. 

(2)   [GOOD-HCMOR.] 

4,  VUreous  humor:    [Ete,  VrrREons]. 

IT  HiimouT  is  general ;  caprice  is  particular  : 
hum/}ur  may  be  good  or  bad  ;  caprice  is  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense.  Humour  is  always  in- 
dependent of  fixed  principle  ;  it  is  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  the  moment;  caprice  is  always 
opposed  to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives 
of  acting ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  individual 
setting  at  nought  all  rule,  and  defying  all  rea- 
son.    (Crabh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

hu'-mor,  hn'-mour  (h  silent),  v.i.    [Hu- 
mor, s.] 

1.  To  accommodate  one's  self  or  things  to  the 
humor  of  anotlier  ;  to  comply  or  fall  in  with 
the  incUnation,  humor,  or  caprices;  to  gratify, 
to  indulge,  to  give  way  to ;  to  soothe  by  com- 
pliance. 

"  By  hummtrinff  the  mind  In  trifles,  we  teach  It  to 
presume  on  ita  own  Importunity." — Burd :  Sermom, 
ToL  viL,  aer.  45, 

2.  To  adaytt  one's  self  to ;  to  endeavor  to 
suit  or  meet  the  pet!uliaritie«  or  dem.inda  of. 

"'Tis  my  part  to  invent,  ana  the  musician's  to 
hUTiKmr  that  inveution."— i)ri«*«i  •'  Albion,    (Pref.) 


hll'-mdr-al  (or  h  silent.),  a.  [Rng.  humfjr  ;  -ai.) 
Pertaining  to  or  proceeding  from  tlte  humors. 

htimoral-pathology.  a 

Med.:  A  medical  hypothesis  that  many,  If 
not  most  diweanes  arise  from  a  morbid  stat*;  of 
the  blood.  Galen's  doctrine  of  humors  laid 
the  foimdation  of  It.  Hermann  Boerhaave 
(16(3S-17;i8)  was  one  of  its  great  advocates. 
Under  tho  influence  of  Professor  Cullen  (171^ 
1790)  and  others  the  humoriil  pathology  was 
largely  ignored,  though  in  o-rtain  respects  it 
still  holds  its  ground.  Chlorosis,  jaundice,  and 
gout  are  attended  by  a  morbid  condition  ot 
the  bloo<l  and  otheraniinal fluids.  C^tlledalso 
Galeuu»m,  humorism,  and  humoralium  (q.v.). 

*  hu'-mor-al-i^m  (or  h  eilentX  «.  [Eng. 
humoral;  -ism.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humoral. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from 
the  bumora.      [Humorai^patholooy.] 

•hu'-mdr-al-ist  (or  A  eilentX  «.  [Eng, 
humoral ;  -ist.]  One  who  sapporta  the  doo 
trine  of  humoralism. 

•hU-mdr'-io  (or  h  silent),  o.  fEng.  Tivmor; 
-ic.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  homor    or  humors. 

•hU-mor-if'-io  (or  h  silent),  o.  [Lat.  humor 
==  humor,  and  /acio  (pass,  fio)  =  to  make.) 
Prodncing  or  tending  to  produce  humor. 

*  hu'-mor-i^m  (or  h  silent),  a    [Eng.  humor; 

'ism.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  Tl\e  manner  or  dispositloa 
of  a  humorist ;     humor. 

n.  Med.:   The  humoral  pathology  (q.F.)» 

humoralism,  Galenism. 

ha'-mor-ist,  hn'-mour-ist  (or  h  silent), 
jj.  [l'>ng.  humor;  'ist;  Fr,  humoriste ;  ItaL 
UTOorLUa.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

*  1.  One  in  whom  one  of  the  four  hnmors, 
held  to  produce  the  diversity  of  tempera- 
menta  in  different  individuals,  predomiuated  ; 
one  who  has  a  vitiated  or  distempered  condi- 
tion of  the  humors  ;  one  who  has  violent  t 
disordered  passions. 

"The  peccant  humours  and    humourUtt   must  b* 

discovered  ;ujd  purged,"' — Baton.-  To  yuiiers. 

*2.  One  who  has  odd  humors  or  conceits  ; 
one  who  conducts  himself  by  his  own  fancies; 
one  who  gratifies  his  own  humors,  inclina- 
tions, or  conceits  ;  an  eccentric  or  whimsical 
person. 

"He  lived  aa  a  lodger  at  a  house  of  a  widow-woman, 
and  was  a  great  huynourist  lu  all  the  parts  of  hla  life. 
—Addison:  ^ipeclator.  No.  lOL 

3.  One  who  sets  himself  to  amuse  others  ; 
a  droll,  a  merry -andrew, 

"  The  desire  the  hummiritt  hath  to  be  some  body, 
and  to  have  a  name  above  those  of  common  apprehen- 
eion,  vil]  be  dure  to  actuate  the  scoffing  vein.  —Olan 
Till :  A  iVhip  /■^r  the  Droll.  5  2. 

4.  One  who  is  full  of  humor    or  wit;  one 

whose  wTitings  or  conversation  abounds  with 
humor    or  wit ;  a  wag,  a  wit. 

"  The  reputation  of  wita  and  humourUtt." — Addlaon  : 
Spectator.  Na  35. 

II.  Med. :  A  believer  in  the  humoral  patho- 
logy Cq-v.) ;  a  Galenist. 

hu-mor-iflt'-io  (or  h  silent),  a.  [Eng.  humor' 
ist;  -ic.J  Pertiining  to  or  resembling  a 
humorist. 

*  hu'-mor-ize,  *  hu'-mour-ize  (or  h  silent), 
v.i.  [Eng.  humor;  -ize.]  To  accommodate 
one's  self  to  the  humor    of  any  person  or  thing. 

*  hu'-mor-less,   *  hu'-mour-less  (or  h 

silent),   u.      [Eug.  humor;   -less.}      Destitute 
of  humor. 

hu-mor-ol -o-gy  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Eng. 
humor;  o  connective,  and  Gr.  \6yOi  (logos)  = 
discourse.!  The  study  of  humor.  (Souths  ; 
The  Doctor,  interchap.  xiii.) 

hu'-mor-oiis,  hu'-mour-oiis  (or  h  silent), 
a.     [Eng.  humor;  -ous.] 

*  1,  Moist,  damp,  wet. 

"He  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorotit  night." 

Shakap. .'  /iomco  A  JulUt,  IL  1. 

*  2.  Ruled  or  governed  by  the  humors  or 
inclinations  ;  capricious,  fickle-minded  ;  one 
in  whom  one  of  the  four  hnmors,  supposed 
to  produce  diversity  of  temperament,  pre- 
dominated. 


I&ta,  fS,t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet.  here,  camjel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pftii 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  wh6,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  unite,  ciir,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oa  =  e:    ey  — a.    4u==k.w. 
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*3,  Supporting  the  doftrino  of  humorlam. 

i.  Full  of  humor;  exciting  or  teiidinj^  to 
excite  mirth  or  laughter  ;  jocular,  playful, 
witty. 

•5.  Sad,  sorrowful. 

"A  very  bcnillo  to  a humormu Blgh," 

Shaketp. :  Love't  Labours  Lott,  111.  L 

fku'-mdr-ous-l3^,  hu'-mour-oua-lj^  (or  h 

silent),  adv.    [KntJ.  hu-morous ;  -ly.] 

*  1,  la  a  capricious,  ficklo.  or  whimsical 
nauner;  capriciously,  eccentricidly. 

"  We  resojve  rashly,  sillily,  or  humoroiuly,  upon  no 
reasona  thai  will  hold."— Calami/. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  jocular,  or  witty  manner ; 
wittily,  jocosely. 

"  When  a  thliig  Is  humorously  deacribed,  oar  burst 
oi  Iftught«r  proceeds  from  a  very  UiflVrent  cause."— 
Ooldsmith:  Polite  Learning,  ch.  xt 

hu'-mor-ous-ness,  hu'-moar-oils-neaB 

(or  h  silent),  s.     [Eny.  humorous;  -ness.] 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  humorous, 
or  led  by  one's  inclination  or  fancies  ;  capri- 
ciousness,  caprice,  fiekkness. 

"  It  must  he  extreme  hujnoroutneta  to  deny  a  Provi- 
dence in  them." — Goodman, 

2.  Humor,     jocularity,   playfulness,  wltti- 
ness. 
*3.  Peevishness,  petulance. 

hu'-  mor  -  some,  hu'  -  zuour  -  some  (or 

A  silent),  a,    [Eug.  Aji/Jior;  -so»i€.] 

*  1,  Full  of,  or  led  by,  cai'rice  or  fancies; 
capricious,  peevish,  petulant,  whimsical. 

2.  Humorous,  witty,  jocular. 

"  MasiiueiadcB,  where  the  wit  of  both  sexea  la  alto, 
getlier  takeu  Jitiucuatiuuiiigsiugularaiul  AumcriorTW 

•  hu'-mor-some-l^,   *  hu'-mour-some- 

ly,  adv,     [E.\x%.  huiiwrsome ;  -ly.] 

1.  In  a  humorsome  manner;  capriciously, 
peevishly,  petulantly. 

2.  In  a  humorous,  playful,  or  witty  manner: 
humorously. 

■•Thl3  waa  a  thing  humouromli/  expresaed,  where 
aatheotheraeemstobeperfectuonseuse."— Cud  worWi." 
Intcli.  Hj/atem,  p,  107. 

t  hu'- mor -some -ness,    t  hu'-mour- 

Some-neSS  (or  h  silent),  s.  [Eng.  humor- 
xome ;  -ness.]  Caprice;  the  mood  of  one  who 
is  iu  ill  humor    without  projicr  cause. 

"  1  never  blame  a  lady  for  her  humoraoTTtenest  BO 
mnch  aa.  lu  my  mind,  1  blame  her  mother."— ^ichartt 
ton.-  QranditoTi,  iv.  3&. 

liu'-mous,  a,    [Lat.  humus  =  the  ground.] 
Chem, :  Contained  in  or  derived  from  humus 
or  vegetable  mould  (q.v.). 

humous-acids,  s.  pi.    [Humus-acids.] 

lliimp,  s.  [A  nasalized  form  of  }ieap  (q.v.); 
cogn.  with  Dut.  homp;  Low  Ger.  hump.]  A 
swelling  or  protuberance  ;  speciQcally,  a  pro- 
tuberance caused  by  a  crooked  back. 

hump,  v.t.  (t  i. 

^»  Transitive: 

1.  To  furm  with  the  shape  of  a  hump. 

2.  To  huriy  or  exert  (ones  sell  J.  {0,  S. 
Slang.) 

B.  hit,:  To  use  great  exertion.  {U.S.Slang.) 

lLump'-b3,ck,  8.    [Eng.  hump,  and  back.\ 

1.  A  crooked  back ;  high  shoulders. 

"  The  eldest  son  of  Philip,  then  chief  of  the  family, 
[was]  born  with  an  humpoacle  and  very  higli  uose." — 
Tatler,  ^o.  75. 

2.  One  who  has  a  crooked  back ;  a  hunch- 
back. 

3.  (P?-):  [Humpbacked  whales]. 
^  The  Bermuda  II umpback: 

Zool. :  A  whale,  Megaptera  americana,  found 
In  Bermuda  from  March  to  the  end  of  May. 
It  is  killed  for  its  baleeu  and  its  oil  ;  the 
negroes  eat  the  flesh.  The  Cape  Humpback 
is  M,  Poeskop.    [Humpbacked-whales.] 

bump'-bS.cked,  a.  [Eng.  humpback;  -ed.] 
Having  a  liujuped  or  crooked  back  ;  hunch- 
backed. 

"  I  could  not  from  my  heart  forbear  pityiiiR  the  poor 
humpbacked neailemMi."— Addison:  .•Spectator,  No,529. 

bumpbacked-whales,  humpbacks, 

Zool. :  The  cetaceous  genus  Megaptera.  The 
flippers  are  one-third  to  one-fifth  the  length 


of  the  body.  They  are  akin  to  the  flnncrs, 
but  are  shorter  and  more  robust.  A  Bpeciinen 
oT  ''^Jfiinpteralongimaua,  t;iken  near  Newcastle, 
and  described  by  Dr.  Jolinston,  of  Berwick, 
was  named  .lohnston's  Humpbacked  Whale. 
It  is  called  also  Balt^noptera  Isoopt,    [Bal^un- 

OPTi:UA.l 

humped,  a.  [Eng.  hwtwp;  -ed.]  Having  a 
hump  nr  protubeiance,  esi'ecially  on  the  back. 

"The  humjifd  cv\.ti[e  lu  forests),  and  the  colonlea  of 
beavera."— i'/^oM.-  (Jriglm  of  Eng.  Uist,.  p.  8. 

*hujiiped-back.^humpt-back,a.&s. 

A,  ^5  arfj. :  Having  a  crooked  back  ;  hunch- 
backed. 

"A  atraight-ahnulderod  man  as  one  would  desire  to 
see,  but  a  little  uufortuuato  in  a  htimpt-hack."— 
Guardian,  No.  102. 

B.  As  suhst. :  A  humped  or  crooked  back. 

humph,  inter).  [Hum.]  An  exclamation  of 
doubt,  deliberation,  or  contempt ;  hum. 

humph,  v.i.  [Humph, s.]  To  mutter  an  inter- 
jectional  sound  like  humph.  {Miss  Axisten: 
MansjUld  Park,  ch.  xlv.) 

hump'-ty-dump'-ty,  «. 

1.  A  favorite  portly-figured  character  In 
pantomimes;  hence  a  paulomime  iu  which 
this  character  appears. 

2.  A  mLxture  of  ale  and  brandy  used  by 
gipsies. 

hum' -strum,  s.    [Eng.  hum,  and  strum.l 

1.  A  Jew's  harp ;  a  rudely-constructed 
musical  instrument. 

2.  Music  indifferently  or  incorrectly  played. 

hu'-mu-lio,  s.     [Eng.,  &c.  humul(us);  -in.] 
Chem. :  A  bitter  princiide,  soluble  in  alcohol, 
slightly  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether;  con- 
tained in  hops. 

hum'-U-liis,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  humus 
=  the' ground,  because  the  hop,  when  unsup- 
ported, creeps  along  the  ground.] 

Bot.:  AgenusofCannabinaceje.  Only  known 
species  Humulus  Litpulus,  the  Common  Hop. 
[Hop.] 

hu'-mtts,  s.    [Lat.]    [Vegetable-mould.] 
humus- acid,  s. 

L  Chemistry: 

1.  Gen.  {PI.):  Acids  existing  in  vegetable 
mould. 

2.  Spec  (Sing.):  Huraic-acid,  the  same  as 
Ulmic  acid  (q.v.). 

n.  Geol. :  Humic-acids  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  peroxide  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen 
whenever  peat  overlies  red  sand  or  when  a 
rotten  root  jienetrates  such  sand.  (Darn'in: 
Formation  o/  Vegetable  Mould,  d;c.,  ch.  v.) 

hun^h,  s.     [A  nasalized  form  of  hook  (q.v.).] 

1.  A  hump ;  a  protuberance,  especially  on 
the  back. 

2.  A  thick  piece ;  a  lump  :  as,  a  hunch  of 
bread. 

3.  A  push  or  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow. 
hun^h,  v.t.    [Hu^•cH,  s.] 

*l.  To  crook  ;  to  make  hunched  or  humped. 

"  Tliy  crooked  mlud  within  hunch'd  out  thy  back, 
And  wauder'd  in  thy  limbs."      Dri/den.    iTodd.) 

2.  To  give  a  blow  with  the  fist  or  elbow ;  to 
push. 

"Then  Jack's  friends  began  to  AuncA  and  [nish  one 
another." — Arbuthnoi  :  iliitory  qf  John  Bull,  ch.  xliL 

hun^h'-back,  s.    [Eng.  hunch,  and  back.) 

1.  A  humpback,  a  cruuked  back, 

2.  A  hunchbacked  person. 

hunch'-bateked,  a.  [Eng.  hunch,  and  backed.] 
H;iving  a  hunched  or  crooked  back  ;  hump- 
backed, 

"The  hunchbacked  dwarf  who  nrped  forward  the 
fiery  onset  of  France." — Macaulap :  Jiist.  Eng.,  cti.  xx. 

hunched,  o.  [Eng.  hunch;  -ed.]  Crooked, 
humi)ed. 

"  Tlie  back  Is  Qnite  hunchfd,  bsO  the  lower  part  of 
the  back-bone  strangely  distorted.  ■—/'en«a«( ;  Bi^ 
Zoology  ;  The  Perch, 

hun'-di,  s.    [HoosDEE.] 

hun'-dred,  *  hon-dred,  •  hnu-dreth, 
*  hun-drid,  n,  &  s.  [A.S.  hundred,  fmni 
hund  -  a  hundred,  and  red,  rdd  =  sjieech, 
discourse,  reckoning ;  lce\.  hutidradh  ;  O.  H. 
Ger.  hunter  it ;  O.  Fris.  hundered  ;  Dan.  hnn- 
drede:  Sw.  hundra.  hundrade ;  Dut.  honderd; 


O.  H.  Ger.  hunt;  Goth,  hund;  Wei.  cant, 
Gaol,  ciad  ;  Ir.  cead  ;  I^at.  ctntum  ;  Gr.  iicarot 
(hekaton);  Sansc.  gaUt,  all  =  a  hundred.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Ten  times  ten  ;  a  number  coi> 
eisting  of  ten  multiplied  tenfold. 

B.  As  rubstantive  : 

1.  Tiifl  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten  ;  a 
number,  collection,  or  sum  couaiating  of  ten 
times  ten  individuals  or  units. 

"Tiiei  s.-Lteii  duiiii  by  iiatties  by  hundritlM  and  by 
flf  tyes."—  Wi/cli^e :  Murk  vL 

2.  A  division  of  a  county  In  England,  sup- 
posed to  be  namc'l  from  originally  containing 
one  hundred  families  or  freemen. 

U  A  long  hundred,  a  great  hundred:  The 
aum  or  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

hundred-court,  s.    (See  extract.) 

"A  hundred-court  is  oidya  larger  ctiurt- baron,  beinf 
held  for  a  jiartlcular  hundred  Instead  of  a  manor.  Thg 
free  sultiira  are  litre  also  the  Judj^es,  and  tiie  steward 
the  registiar."— BfttcJfc*fone;  Comment.,  bk-  IIL,  ch.  2. 

Hundred  Days,  s.  pi. 

Hist. :  The  period  between  March  20,  1815, 
the  day  on  which  Napoleon  I.  entered  Paris 
after  his  escape  from  Elba,  and  June  29  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  left  it  finally. 

hundred  -  fold.  *  hundred  -  folde, 
•  hundrid-fold,  s.  One  hundred  times  as 
many. 

hundred-legs,  s. 

Entom. :  A  ceutijiede  (q.v,). 

*  hundred-penny,  s.     A  tax  formerly 

collected  by  tlie  slieritl'  or  lord  of  a  hundred. 

hundred  -  weight,  s.  In  avoirdupois 
weights,  a  weight  ctiiitaining  112  pounds.  It 
is  subdivided  into  four  quarters,  eaeli  contain- 
ing twenty-eight  pounds.  It  is  usually  written 
cwt.,  where  c  =  Lat.  centum  =  a  hundred,  and 
wt  =  Eng.  weight.  Twenty  hundredweights 
make  one  ton.  A  long  hundred-weight  is  180 
pounds. 

*  hun'-dred-er.  *  hun'-dred-6r,  s.    [Eng. 

hundred  ;  -er,  -oi\] 

1.  One  who  is  au  inhabitant  or  a  freeholder 
of  a  liundred. 

2.  One  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hun- 
dred ;  the  baililf  of  a  hundred. 

" Bundredors,  aldermen,  magistratea,  4c." — SpA 
man  :  0/lfie  AncU-tU  Oooernmcni  of  England. 

3.  One  who  may  be  a  member  of  a  jury  In 
any  dispute  respecting  land  in  the  hundred  ttf 
which  he  belongs. 

"  hiin'-dred-or,  s.    [nuNT)ttEDER.l 

hiin'-dredth,  a.  &  s.     [Eng.  hundred;  -iA.J 

A.  As  adjective: 

1,  The  ordinal  of  a  hundred  ;  next  in  order 
to  the  ninety-ninth. 

2,  Being  one  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1.  That  one  which  comes  next  after  the 
ninety-ninth. 

2.  One  of  a  hundred  parts  or  units  into 
which  anything  is  divided;  the  quotient  of 
one  divided  by  a  hundred. 

hung,  pret.  &  pa.  par.  of  v.    [Haxo,  v.] 

hung-beef,  s.  Dried  beef;  beef  slightly 
salted  and  hung  up  to  dry. 

Hiin-gar'-i-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Hungary;  -anj} 

A.  As  adj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hungary. 

B.  As  suhstantii'e : 

L  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Hungary. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Hungarians, 

Hungarian-leather,  s. 

Leather:  A  white  leather  originally  made  In 
and  imported  from  Hungai-y,  but  now  nmnop 
factured  in  other  countries. 

Hungarian-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphrea  thertnalis.    (Paxton.) 

Hun'-ga-ry",  s.  [La-t.  Named  after  the  Hnns, 
an  ancient  Asiatic  race,  i>robably  from  Mon- 
galia  or  Tartary,  their  seat  being  ou  the  north 
of  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  was  built  to 
check  their  incursions.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  they  took  possession  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Tanais  and 
the  Volga.  In  a.d.  375  they  crossed  the 
Dniejier  and  defeated  the  Goths,  driving  them 
across  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  province 


hSU,  b6^;  poiit,  Jd^I;  cat,  cell,  chorus.  9hin,  benph;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.      ing; 
-«lan.  -tian  —  shan«    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  ~tion,  -f ion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  -  shiis.    -ble»  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  dfl* 
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of  Pannoilia  (now  Hungary).  Under  their  kiiij;, 
Attila,  in  a.d.  434,  they  uverran  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  even  compelled  tlie 
Romans  to  pay  tribute.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  various  tribes  of  which  they  were 
composed,  being  weakened  by  internal  divi- 
sions, fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goths,  who 
drove  them  beyond  the  Tanais,  In  appearance 
they  were  dark,  with  small,  deep-set  and  black 
•yee,  broad  shoulders,  and  no  beard.] 

Hungary -balsam,  s. 

Hot.,  itc.  :  A  balsam  derived  from  Pinua 
f%milio. 

Hungary-water,  s.  A  distilled  water 
prepared  from  the  tops  of  flowers  of  rosemary 
or  other  aromatic  substances ;  so  called  be- 
cause flrat  prepared  fur  a  queen  of  Hungarj'. 

hiin'-ger,  *  hon-ger,  •  hun-gur,  s.  [A.S. 
hungoT ;  cogn.  with  L-el.  hnmjr;  Sw.  &  Dan. 
hunger;  Dut.  konger ;  Goth,  hubrus ;  Ger. 
hunger.] 

1.  A  strong  desire  of  food ;  a  craving  for  food 
by  the  stomach  ;  a  paiuful  8e^satio^  caused 
by  the  waut  of  food. 

"  Hunger  is  only  a  warning  of  the  veagels  being  In 
■uch  a  eUte  of  vacuity,  as  to  require  a  Ireah  supply  of 
mliment."— A rbuthnot :  On  AlimetUi,  cb.  vii, 

2.  A  famine  ;  a  lack  of  food. 

"  AJid  he  ordeyiide  him  souereyn  on  Eglpt«  and  on 
ftlhi3huu9,  i  Auri^urcamliitoai  EgiptcanaUhaoaan." 
^Wycliffe:  Dedis  vlL 

i  3.  Any  strong  or  violent  desire  ;  au  eager 
longing  :  as,  a  hunger  for  riches. 

"The  immaterial  felicltiea  we  expect,  do  naturally 
■ugge»t  the  nt:cesaity  of  preparing  our  appetitea  anil 
hungers  for  theax."—Dec,iy  <■/  Piety. 

*  hunger  -  baned,  a.  Afflicted  with 
hunger ;  starving. 

"  We  beyng  there  were  hut^er-baned  and  famyshed, 
uid  among  you  bo  poore  and  nedye,  that  togette  uur 
dayly  lyuyug.  fayue  were  we  to  eowe  lether.  '—Udal: 
1  Cor.  Iv. 

*  hunger  -  bit.   *  hunger  -  bitten,  a. 

Afflicted,  pained,  or  jiinched  with  hunger. 

'•  WTieu  euerye  man  (or  lack  is  hungtr-bUttiu'—Sir 
J.  Cheke:  Hurt  o}  Sedition, 

t  hunger-cure.  s. 

Med.  :  An  obsolete  method  of  attempting 
the  cure  of  various  diseases  by  enjoining  ex- 
cessive abstinence  from  food. 

*  hunger -pined«  a.  Pinched,  weakened, 
or  wasted  away  with  hunger. 

*'  borne  hunger-pined,  and  Bome  miserably  famished 
and  alarved.'  —Strype:  MemoriaU;  ^ueen  Jtary  (an. 
Ibbbi. 

hunger-rot,  s.  A  disease  in  sheep  caused 
by  poor  feeding. 

*  hunger-Starred/  honger-sterven, 

a.  starved  or  famished  with  hunger;  pinched 
with  want  of  food. 

"  Go,  go,  cheer  np  thy  hutiser-ttarved  men." 

Shaketp, :  1  Benry  17..  1.  5. 

*  hunger-Stung,  a.  Pinched  or  weakened 

with  huii-er. 

hunger-weed.  s. 

Bot. :  liaiiuuculiis  arvensis. 

*  hunger-worm,  s.  Insatiable  hunger. 
{Adams:  H'^orks,  L  liil.) 

•hiin'-ger.  v.i.  &  (.  [A.S.  hyngran;  Icel. 
hungra;  O.H. Ger,  hungeren;  Goth,  hiiggrjan.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit.  :  To  feel  the  pain  or  sensation  of 
hunger  ;  to  crave  for  food  ;  to  want  food  ;  to 
be  hungi'y, 

"Ye  ban  Dot  red  what  Daulth  dide  wbanne  he 
hungride  and  thel  that  weren  witb  him." — Wycliffe  : 
iMke  vi. 

2.  Pig- .'  To  desire  or  long  eagerly ;  to  crave, 

"  Dost  thon  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair  ?" 

Shakesp.  :  2  Oenry  IV .  iv.  5. 

B.  Trans. ;  To  make  hungry  ;  to  starve,  to 
&mish. 

*hun'-gered,  *  hun-gride.  *  hun-gred. 

a,  [Eng.  hunger  ;  -frf.]  Hungry  ;  iu  want  of 
food.     {Milton  :  P.  R.,  i.  309.) 

*hun'"ger-er,  s.  (Eng.  hunger;  -er.]  One 
who  hungers  ;  one  who  longs  eagerly. 

*  hiin'-ger-lin,  s.  [Def.]  A  kind  of  short 
furred  robe,  so  called  because  it  was  intro- 
duced from  Hungary. 

"  A  letter  or  an  epistle  should  be  short-coated ;  .  .  . 
a  kuiMertin  becomes  a  letter  more  bandsouiely  than  a 
gown.  '—Howell  :  Familiar  Lettcri. 

•htin'-ger-ly,  *  hon-ger-liche.  o.  <fc  adv. 
(Eng.  hunger ;  -ly.] 


A.  A'i  culj.  :  Hungry,  wanting  food,  starved, 
famished  ;  hence,  weak,  thin. 

"His  beard 
Orew  thin  and  hungerly." 

Hhnkmit. :  Taming  ofth*  Shrew,  ill,  a. 

B.  Asofir.:  Hungrily;  with  keen  appetite; 
like  one  hungrj-. 

■■  Tliey  are  all  but  stoniacbs.  and  wo  all  but  food  ; 
Tliey  eut  U8  hungerly."     Uhaketp.  :  Othello,  Ui.  4. 

"  hiin'-gred  (ro  as  er),  a.    [Httnoered.] 

hiin'-gri-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hungry;  -ly.]  In  a 
hungry  manner  ;  with  keen  appetite. 

"  When  on  hanh  ocoma  hungril]/  they  led." 

hryden  :  Juvenal.     yTodd.) 

*  hun'-  gri  -  OUS:  a.  (Eng.  hunger ;  -ions.  ] 
Uungrj'. 

•  hun'-grl-ous-ness.  «.  (Eng.  hungrlous ; 
-n^s.]     Hunger. 

"  Whan  waa  .  .  .  the  pore  hungriovtnes  lease  re- 
freshed than  now,"— t'dal .'  Ephet.    (i'rol.) 

hun'-gra^,  *  hun-gri,  a.    [A.S.  hungrig.] 

1.  Feeling  a  sensation  of  hunger ;  having  a 
keen  appetite  ;  wanting  food. 

"  Clients  of  old  were  feasted  ;  now  a  ])oor 
Divided  dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outwnrd  door ; 
Which  by  the  hungry  rout  Is  soon  diai>at<:hed.* 
JJryden:  Juvenal,  saU  L 

2.  Emaciated,  thin. 

"  Caaslus  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look." 

Shakenp.  :  Julius  Vcetar,  i.  1 

3.  Barren,  poor  ;  not  rich  or  prolific ;  want- 
ing in  sustenance. 

"  In  rushy  grounds  aprlngs  are  found  at  the  first  and 
eecoud  apit,  and  sumetiuies  lower  in  »  hungry  gravel.' 
— Mortimer :  Hmbandry, 

4.  Longing  or  craving  eagerly  for  something. 

'■  Blind  Orion  hungry  Iqt  the  mom." 

Keait:  Endymion,  ii.  198. 

hungry-ricOp  s. 

But.  :  The  name  given  at  Sierra  Leone  to 
Paspalum  exile. 

hiinlc.  s.  [Hunch.]  A  large  lump  or  piece; 
a  hunch. 

hunk'-er,  s.  IHunJcer,  v.,  as  denoting  one 
willing  to  sit  still,  and  disinclined  to  move  (?).] 
In  the  United  States  a  politician  of  the  Old  or 
Conservative  Democrat  party. 

hunll'-er,  v.i.  [Nasalized  from  Icel.  feofcra  = 
huka  =  to  sit  ou  one's  hams  ;  O.  Dut.  huycken, 
huken=  to  stoop,  to  crouch.]  To  squat  or 
crouch  with  the  body  resting  on  the  calves  of 
the  legs. 

hunlc'-er-ism,  «.  [Eng.  hunker^  s.  ;  -ism.] 
The  doctrines  or  policy  of  the  hunkers ;  oppo- 
sition to  progrees.     (American.) 

hunk'-ers,  s.  pi.    [Hunker,  v.]    The  hams, 

the  haunches. 

hunks,  s.  [Etyra.  doubtful ;  perhaps  con- 
nected with  hunk  (q.v.).]  A  miser  ;  a  sordid, 
stingy  fellow. 

"Tie  close  hunkt  haa  scraped  ap  twenty  shtUlngB." 

—Tatler.  No.  3'.'. 

hu'-noo-man,  han-u-man.  5.     [Sansc, 

Mahratta,  &c.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  sacred  monkey  of  India,  .^ctti.- 
nopithecus  Entellus.  It  is  yellowish-white, 
with  the  eyebrows  black  and  has  a  long  tail. 
It  is  so  much  venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  that 
any  European  firing  at  one  in  a  half,  or  even 
totally  wild  state,  will  find  his  life  in  danger 
from  the  people.  It  exists  in  large  numbers 
in  paits  of  India,  eatiug  quantities  of  fruit. 

2.  IndiaJi  Mythol.  £  Religion:  The  Indian 
monkey  god.  It  is  believed  that  RAwana,  a 
man  or  monster  inhuman  form,  from  Ceylon, 
having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  King  R^ma, 
of  Ayodhya(Oude),  basely  took  away  by  force 
Seeta,  the  queen  of  his  entertainer.  To  re- 
cover his  spouse,  and  inflict  punishment  on 
R&wana,  Rama  assembled  an  army  and  made 
an  expedition  to  Ceylon.  As  he  passed  through 
the  Central  Indian  jungles  he  was  joined  by 
an  army  of  monkeys,  under  a  leader  called 
Hunooman,  who  rendered  Rama  the  most 
essential  ser\'ic£.  Hence  Hunooman,  formed 
with  a  monkePface,  is  one  of  the  cliief  objects 
of  worship  at  present  in  India.  Riima's  expe- 
dition may  actually  have  taken  place,  and  the 
monkey  army  may  have  been  the  wild  human 
tribes  of  the  jungle. 

hunt,  *  hont,  v.t.  &  i.     [A.S.  huntian;  allied 
to  hnntan  =  to  take,  to  seize.] 
A*  Transitive : 
1.  To  chase,  as  wild  animals,  for  the  purpose 


of  catching  or  killing  them  ;  to  search  or  folp 
low  after,  as  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  //unflnf^tbe  hart  iu  foreeta  )rr««n  ' 

Hcott  :  Lady  nf  the  LaJtA  vL  H, 

2.  To  use,  manage,  or  direct  in  the  piiibuib 
of  game  or  wild  animals. 


3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  pursuit  of  game 
or  wild  animals  in  :  as.  To  hunt  a  county. 

4.  To  ])ursue  or  chase  game  or  wild  animals 
in  or  over :  as,  The  country  was  hunted  wiUi 
foxhounds. 

5.  To  search  for,  to  seek. 

"  Vot certainly  affinning  anything,  but  by  conferrlns 
of  tiiiK*«  and  niuuiiments.  1  do  hunt  out  a  probability. 
— Upenter. 

*  6.  To  pursue  ;  to  follow  close  after. 

"Evil  shall  hunt  thevioleut  man  to  overthrew  him.* 
—PtatmcxX.  IL 

7.  To  search,  to  explore. 
"iW)ilch  when  by  inct  they  hunted  had  throoghoat. 
At  length  It  brought  them  to  a  hollow  cave.' 

Spetuer  ;  /■.  ^.  L  L  U. 
B.  lyitransitive : 

1.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  chaae  or  porsoo 
game  or  wild  animals  with  hounds,  &c 

2.  To  pui-sue  game  or  wild  animals. 

"  The  hounds  .  .  .  hunted  on  anything  but  a  good 
EceuV—rieid.  Oct.  27,  1883. 

3.  To  pursue,  to  search,  to  seek.  (Followed 
by  after  or  /or.) 

"  He  a/t«r  glory  hunted.' 
Shaketp. :  Tieo  Genllemen^af  Verona,  1.  L 

hunt's-up,  s.  A  morning  song  or  a  tune 
played  on  tlie  horn  under  the  windows  of 
sportsmen  to  arouse  them  ;  hence,  anything 
intended  or  calculated  to  arouse. 

"  Bat  hitfU't-up  to   the  mom   the  feath'red  sylvans 
sliib'."  Drayton :  Poly-OlHon,  5  IS. 

hiint,  *  honte.  s.    [Hunt,  t>.] 

1.  Tlie  act  ur  practice  of  chasing  game  or 
wild  aniiuals  with  hounds  ;  the  chase. 


*2,  A  huntsman.     [A.S.  hunta.] 

"  Redy  for  to  ryde 
W.th  honte  and  horn,  and  hounde  hliu  byslde.' 

Chaucer :  C.  T..  1.680. 
3.  A  pursuit. 

"  |I|  by  the  haupy  boUow  of  a  tree. 
Escaped  the  hunt."       Shaketp. :  Lear,  IL  L 

*4.  A  pack  of  hounds. 

5.  An  association  of  hunting-men. 


6.  A  portion  Of  a  conntry  or  district  hunted 

by  a  particular  pack  of  hounds. 

"  Every  landowner  within  the  hunt  shoold  be  careful 
to  ijreserve  tox^a."— Field,  Jan.  28.  1882. 

*7.  The  game  captured  or  killed  in  tho 
chase. 

"Boys,  a-e'll  go  dreaaonrftunf," 

Shakesp. :  Cymbeline.  IIL  8. 

*  hunt-counter,  s.  A  hound  that  runs 
back  ou  the  scent ;  a  worthless  hound. 

'•  You  huni-couTiter,  hence!" 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IT.,  L  L 

*  hunt-counter,  v.  i.  To  go  back  on  the 
scent. 

"  I  fiuTif^o«7(r«r  thus  and  make  them  double." — B«n 
Jonaon  :  Tale  of  a  Tub.  iL  6. 

hunt-the-gowk,  ^.     A  fool's  errand. 

*■  I  thought,  ju3t  to  be  sent  out  on  a  hunt-the-gonit 
errand  wl*  a  laoid-louper  Like  that,"— ScoK;  Guy  Jfam- 
neri'ig,  ch.  xlv. 

hun'-ter,  'hunt-are,  s.    [Eng.  hunt;  -er.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  One  who  follows  the  chase ;  one  who 
hunts  game  or  wild  animals  for  tl»e  sake  of 
killing  or  capturing  them  ;  a  huntsman. 

*  2.  A  dog  employed  in  hunting  ;  a  hound. 

"  Of  dogs  ,  ■  .  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 
The  houaekeeper,  the  hunter." 

Shakesp.  :  Macbeth.  ilL  1. 

3.  A  horse  trained  for  and  ridden  in  hunting. 

"His  hunter  tr^mquilly  grazing  during  this  eacs- 
pade."— /^cZtf,  Jan.  29.  1S82. 

4.  One  who  hunts,  searches,  or  seeks  for  any- 
thing ;  as,  a  house- /iimfer,  a  fortune-^iwiUer. 

5.  A  hunting-watch  (q.v.X 
n.  Technically: 

1,  Omith. :  The  name  given  in  Jamaica  t« 
a  species  of  cuckoo,  Cuculus,  or  Piaya,  pZw- 
vialis. 

2.  /oo?.  (p?.):  The  same  as  HuNTiNO-spiDEfw 
(q.v.). 

*  hunter-train,  s.  A  band  or  body  of 
sportsmen. 


I&te.  «a,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son  ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  -  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw.  ^ 
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Hfin'-ter,  prop.  noun.     [Sue  t:uiiiiiouiii.lH.] 

Hunter's  press,  s.  A  press  worked  by 
a  Hunter's-sciew  (q.v.). 

Hunter's-screw,  s.  A  difTerential  screw, 
named  after  its  inventor,  Dr.  John  Hunter. 

[DiFFEBENTIAL-SCRICW.] 

•hiint'-er-Sss,  "  liunt'-er-esse,  s.    (Hun- 
tress.] 

hun'-ter-ito,  s,    [Named  by  Prof,  Haugbton 
after  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  of  Nagpore.)    [His- 

LOPITE.  J 

Min. :   A  Nagpore  mineral,  the   same  as 

ClMOLlTE  (q.v.). 

Iiunt'-ing.   *  hunt-yng,  pr.  par.,  a,,  &  8, 
[Hunt,  v.] 

A.  As  pr.  par, :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  Aa  adjective .' 

1.  Cliasing  or  pursuing  game  or  wild  animals. 

2.  Pertaiinng  to,  connected  with,  or  used 
for  or  in  the  sport  of  hunting. 

"Sn  great  has  been  the  demand  for  hunttnff  gnar- 
Un."— Field.  Oct.  27.  188i. 

3.  Given  to  or  fond  of  hunting  or  the  chase. 

"All  the  hunling-boxeA    and    "Bccommodatlon  for 
mail  and  horse"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan  hare 
been  tnkeu  by  htintirtg  men  either  permanently  or  for 
the  seaaon.  '—Field.  Oct  27, 1882. 
C*  As  substantive: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
Jii^r  game  or  wild  animals  ;  the  chase. 

"  Hla  love  and  devotion  to  hounds  and  hunttns/."— 
Field,  Oct.  27,  1882. 

2.  Campanology  :  A  term  in  change-ringing. 
There  are  two  kinds,  himting  up  and  hunting 
down.  The  first  is  performed  on  any  number 
of  bells,  by  pulUng  after  tlie  bell  which  pulled 
last  after  you  ;  the  second  is  accomplished  by 
looking  out  for  which  bell  strikes  first  of  the 
set,  and  altering  its  number  in  the  set  at  each 
change  until  it  has  gone  through  the  full 
number  of  the  bells,  and  then  returns  to  its 
original  place.  Thus,  if  it  be  first,  it  will 
next  be  second,  then  third,  and  so  on,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  bells,  and  return  back- 
wards in  counting. 

hunting-box,  s.  A  temporary  residence 
occupied  for  the  purpose  of  hunting ;  a  hunt- 
ing-seat or  lodge. 

hunting-coat,  s.  a  coat,  generally  of 
scarlet,  sometimes  of  blue  or  green  cloth,  worn 
in  Imnting. 

hunting-cog,  s. 

Gearing:  A  tooth  in  a  cog-wheel  which  is 
one  more  tlian  a  number  divisible  by  the 
number  in  the  pinion  with  which  it  engages. 
If  the  pinion  contains  8  leaves  and  the  wheel 
65  teeth,  the  65th,  or  hunting-cog,  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  with 
every  8th  cog  of  the  wlieel,  which  would  be 
the  efl'ect  were  the  relative  numbers  8  and  64. 
When  the  numbers  are  8  and  65.  the  wheel 
will  revolve  8  times  and  the  pinion  65  times 
before  the  same  leaves  and  teeth  will  be  again 
engaged. 

hunting-dog,  s, 

Zool. :  Lycaon  pictits,  one  of  the  Canidfe,  but 
resembling  the  Hyoenidse  in  having  but  four 
toes  on  the  feet.     It  is  found  iu  Sooth  Africa, 

hunting-horn,  s.    A  bugle  used  in  the 

Ch:Lse. 

"  Whilst  a  hoy,  Jack  ran  from  Bchool, 
Fond  of  hia  hunlv^-tu/rn  and  pule." 

Prior:  Alma,  11.810. 

hunting-horse,  hunting-nag,  s,    A 

horse  used  in  hunting  ;  a  hunter. 

hunting-lodge,  s.  A  hunting-box  (q.v.). 
hunting-match,  5.    A  hunt,  a  chase. 

"  What  neede  wee  know  anything,  that  are  nobly 
bomo,  more  then  a  horae-race.  or  a  hunting-match  t  "— 
Ben  Jons&n     JHscoveries. 

hunting-seat.  s.    A  hunting-box  (q.v.). 

"  Built  by  one  of  the  Grand  Dukes  for  a  huntinff- 
teat."  —Gray :  Letter  to  hU  Mather. 

hunting-spiders,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Venantes,  a  sub-section  of  Araueidae, 
(established  by  Walcknaer  for  those  spiders 
Vliich  incessantly  run  or  leap  alwut  the 
vicinity  of  their  abode  to  chase  and  catch 
their  prey.  Some  have  six,  others  eight  eyes. 
Called  also  hunters.     [Vagantes.] 

hunting-watch,  s. 

Hot.  :  A  watch  with  a  metallic  case  over  the 
glass  for  its  protection. 


Hun -ting-don,  s.    [See  def.J 

Ueography : 

1.  A  parliamentary  and  municipal  English 
borough,  the  capital  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2.  Huntingdonshire. 

1[  Couniess  0/ Huntingdon's  Connexion: 
Eccle^iol.  ^  Ch.  Hist. :  The  title  by  which 
one  of  the  religious  denominations  in  England 
is  designated  in  tholti'gistrar-General'H  buoks. 
Tlie  lady  referred  to  is  Selina,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  (1707-17^2).  She  was  deeply  pious, 
and,  holding  Calviuistic  views,  sympathised 
with  Wliitefield  when  he  sepai-ated  in  a  friendly 
way  from  Wesley,  whose  theology  was  Ar- 
minian.  Her  purse  and  her  inlluence  were 
ever  afterwards  at  Whiteflcld's  disposal,  and 
as  she  felt  more  than  he  did  the  necessity  of 
Church  organiziition,  the  denomination  which 
rose  out  of  his  zealous  luhours  was  generally 
called  not  Whitefield's,  but  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon's  Connexion.  When  she  died  it 
is  said  that  sixty-four  such  chapels  existed. 
The  number  officially  enumerated  during  the 
census  of  1851  was  109.  The  Connexion  is 
so  closely  akin  to  the  Congregationalist 
Churches  in  doctrine  and  worship  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  except  that 
some  of  the  former  use  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy.  Called  also  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connexion  and  Huntingdonians. 

Hun-ting-do'-m-an^,  s.  pi.    [Named  after 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon ;  Eng.  pi.  suff. 
-ians.] 
Ecclesivt.  £  Ch.  Hist. :  [Huntingdon]. 

hiin -tress,  *  hiint'-er-ess,  *  hunt-er- 
esse,  s.  [Eng.  hunter ;  -ess.]  A  female  who 
follows  the  chase  ;  a  female  hunter. 

"  A  huntrens  isaulDg  from  the  wood. 
KecUiilng  on  her  cornel  upear  she  atood." 

Drydeit :  Palatnon  &  Ardte,  iil.  269. 

liunts'-man,  s.     [Eng.  huntn.,  and  man.] 
fl.  One  who  hunta ;    one  who  follows  the 
chase. 

'*  What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
WeU  may  I  gueaa."  Scott  :  Chate.  ilWl, 

2.  The  servant  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 
and  direct  the  hounds  in  hunting. 

"  Such  canse  of  terror  in  an  empty  aound. 
So  sweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound." 
Cowpcr ;  A'eedless  Alann. 

huntsman's  cup,  s. 

Bot. :  Sarracenia  purpurea. 

hunts'-man-ship,  5.  [Eng.  huntsman ;  -sliip.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  hunting ;  the  art,  skill, 
or  qualifications  of  a  huntsman. 

"  At  court  yoiir  fellows  every  day 
Give  the  art  of  rhyming,  hitntsinanthip,  or  play." 
Dorine-   Love's  Exchange. 

hu'-on,    s.      [Fr.  MtoTi  =  an  owL]     See  the 

compound. 

huon-pine,  s. 

Bot. :  Microcachrys  tetragona,  a  Tasmanian 
pine,  called  also  Dacrydluvi  Franklinii. 

hur,  *hurr,  v.i.  [Prom  the  sound.)  To 
make  a  thrilling  or  rolling  noise. 

"  R  la  the  dog'a  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  Bound."*— 
Ben  Joition :  Etiglish  Orammar. 

hiir'-a,  s.    [South  American  name.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Eupliorbiaceffi,  tribe 
Hippomancie.  It  has  monacious  flowers,  the 
in:iles  with  a  truncate  calyx ;  stamens  many, 
united  into  a  column  ;  style  stigma  with  twelve 
or  eighteen  rays ;  capsule  with  twelve  or 
eighteen  cocci.  Hura  crepitans  is  the  Sand- 
box tree,  the  woid  crepitans  referring  to  the 
bursting  of  the  ripe  fruit  with  a  loud  crack. 
The  seeds  are  beautifully  sculptured.  The 
juice  of  the  tree  is  X'urgative  and  emetic 

hu-rau'-lite  (au  as  6),  s.    [Hureaulite.3 

hur-9he6n,  s.    [Urchin.] 

hur'-den,  har'-den,  a.&  s.    [Hakds.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Made  of  hards  or  coarse  flax. 

B.  vis  mhst. :  A  kind  of  coarse  linen. 

hur'-die^  s.  pi.  [Etym.  doubtful  ]  The  but- 
tocks.    (Scott:  Waverky ;  Song  in  ch.  xliii.) 

hiir'-dle,  *her'-dle,  *har-dyU,    *hur- 

del,  s.  [A.S.  hyrdcl,  a  diniin.  from  a  base 
*  hur,  cogn.  with  Dut.  horde;  Icel.  hnrdhr ; 
IVI.H.Ger.  hurt ;  Ger.  hiird^  ;  =:a  hurdle  ;  Goth. 
haurds  =  a  door ;  Lat.  crates  =  a  hurdle.] 

1.  Agric. :  A  rectangular  frame,  about  six 
feet  long  and  three  feet  high,  of  stakes  and  split 


interwoven  withes  of  hazel,  elm,  oak.  or  other 
saplings.  Hurdles  an;  nsi-d  in  huhljandry  in 
making  Usmporary  enclosures  and  fences,  each 
lioiiig  secured  by  a  ring  to  a  stake.  Hurdles 
are  sometimes  made  of  wood  and  metal. 

"  The  Bled,  the  tambrll.  hurdUt  and  the  flaU." 

I^yden :   VirgU  ;  Ue^iryic  L  3411 

2.  Fortif.  :  Twigs,  sticks,  &c.,  interwoven 
closely  and  used  as  revetments  in  etiibrasures 
to  strengtlien  the  parapet  and,  In  an  emer- 
gency, to  stop  breaches, 

3.  Hat-mxiking  :  A  grid  of  wood  or  wire,  on 
which  a  bunch  of  felting  hair  is  laid  foi 
bowing. 

*  4.  Old  Law :  A  frame  or  sledge  on  which 
criminals  were  drawn  from  the  prison  to  th« 
place  of  execution. 

"  tTflually  (by  connivance,  at  length  ripened  by  hu- 
manity Into  law),  a  Bledge  or  hurdle  la  allowed  to 
preserve  the  oflender  from  the  extreme  torment  ol 
tiDliig  dragged  on  the  ground  or  pavement."— A^ocifc- 
ttone :  Commentariei.  bit.  iv.,  ch.  G. 

hurdle-house,  s.  A  house  built  of  hur- 
dles or  wickerwork ;  an  extremely  commoa 
form  of  house  building  among  many  early 
races,  and  one  by  no  means  rare  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  It  is  etlll  the  old  town  of  hurdle-hoitiea  and  white- 
wash."—/. S.  Brewer:  SnglUh  Studies,  f.  **5. 

hurdle-race,  s.  A  race  for  men  or  horsea 
over  hurdles  or  fences. 

hur'-dle,  v.t.    [Hurdle,  s.]    To  fence  or  hedge 
in  with  hurdles  :  to  enclose  with  hurdles. 


hurds,  s.    [Hards.]   The  coarse  or  refuse  parts 

of  flax. 

"  That  many.'taklng  his  cbamberlaines  in  the  maner 
with  matches,  touchwood  and  hurdi." — P.  Holland: 
Suetoniui,  p.  192. 

hur'-dy-gur'-dy,  s.  [The  first  element  la 
probably  an  ouomatopoetic  name  given  from 
the  disagreeable  sound;  cf.  hur  =  to  anarl; 
the  latter  is  in  all  likelihood  a  reduplication.) 
Mus. :  An  instrument  of  ancient  origin, 
popular  among  most  of  the  European  nations. 
It  consists  of  a  flat  oblong  sounding  board, 
ufion  which  are  stretched  four  to  six  strings 
of  catgut  or  sometimes  wire,  two  of  whicii 


HURDyOTTRDT, 

a.  Sounding-board,  b,  6.  Four  baas  strings,  a  Two 
strint^  which  are  vibrated  by  woodeu  wheel  d> 
e.  Wheel  cover  taken  off.  /.  Lid  of  box  contain- 
ing hammers,  &c 

only  are  carried  direct  to  the  tailpiece,  and 
tuned  in  unison,  and  one  or  both  are  stopped 
by  a  simple  apparatus  of  keys,  which  shortens 
the  vibratory  length  to  make  the  melody.  Th6 
strings  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  friction  of 
a  wooden  wheel  charged  with  resin  and  turned 
by  means  of  a  handle  at  one  end.  The  hurdy- 
gurdy  is  only  adapted  to  the  production  of 
melodies  of  the  simplest  kind. 

"Hum  1  plays,  I  see,  upon  the hurdv^trdy." 

Foots :  JfitUu. 

*  hure,  S.    [Whobe.] 

hu-reau'-lito,  hu-rau'-Ute  (eau,  an  as  o}, 

s.  [From  the  commune  of  Hureaux,  near  Li- 
moges, France,  where  it  occurs.  ] 

Min.:  Amonoclinic  bro\vnish-orange,  rosy, 
violet,  or  nearly  colourless  mineral,  transpa- 
rent or  translucent,  of  vitreous  or  greasy 
lustre.  Hardness,  5;  sp.  gr.  3*18  to  3-ia, 
Compos;  phosphoric  acid,  37'83  to  38*00; 
protoxide  of  manganese,  32"85  to  41-80  ;  prot- 
oxide of  iron,  675  to  ITIO;  water,  ITijO  t« 
18*00.  Found  in  granite  at  Limoges  in  Hur- 
eaux.    [Etyra.] 

hur'-een,  s.    [Mahratta.) 

Bot.:  A  gi*ass,  Paspalum  scrobicuiatuin.  It 
is  perhaps  the  Ghohona  giuss  (q.v.). 

hur'-kar-ru,  hur'-ka-rod,  s.    [Hind.)    An 

errand-boy;  a  running-footman. 

hurl,  *  harl,  v.t.  &,  i.      [According  to  Skea^ 


hSU,  hS^;  p^t.  Jir^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e:flst.     ph  =C 
-«lan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  —  shiin ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous*  -sious  ~  shus.    -hie,  -die,  &c.  =>  1>9l,  d^ 
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hurl— hurst 


ft  contractiuii  of  hurtle-,  itself  a  ft-equentative 

Ofkurt  (q.V.).]      [HURTLK.J 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  throw  with  violence ;  to  drive  with 
great  force;  to  send  whirling  or  whizzing 
through  tlio  air  ;  to  dash. 

"Aail  tli'iu  aliiilt  view  thy  boiih  In  crowda  to  Hmles 
huTld.'  ityron:  Childe  IlarolU,  1  52. 

2.  To  utter  or  emit  with  vehemence  or  im- 
petuosity. 

3.  To  wheel ;  to  roll ;  to  carry  In  a  wheeled 
conveyance.    {Scotch.) 

*  4.  To  twist,  to  turn,  to  crook. 
B«  Intransitive : 

1.  To  move  rapidly  or  Impetuously ;  to  dasli. 

"  To  hurt  into  tlie  cuvert  of  tlie  grove." 

Thonurm :  Hummer,  450. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  or  cjirried  in  a  wheeled 
conveyance.    (S(x)tch.) 

3.  To  play  at  the  game  of  hurling  (q.v,), 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  hurl  and  to 
throWf  see  Thkow. 

burl,  *  hurle,  s.    [Hurl,  v.) 

I,  Ordbmrif  Lnnrjvage : 
1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  great 
force. 

"Mountain  on  mountftln  tlirown 
With  tbreateniiig  hurl."  Cotujrtoe  :  /tamur, 

*  2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbuuce,  a  tumult, 
a  riot. 

"After  this  hurle  tho  king  was  laliie  to  flee." 

Jlirrour/or  Magistrates,  p.  8S8. 

IL  Hat-making:  The  table  on  which  tlie 
material  for  a  hat-body  or  the  fur  for  a  nap  is 
bowed. 

burl'-b^t,  s.  [Eng.  hurl,  and  hat.}  A  whirl- 
bat  ;  a  kind  of  weaiion  whirled  when  used. 

"HaviDg  strove  peTsonftllyhiitiBelfe  .  ,  .  aXhuxlbatt 
aud  fist-flght."— f.  Soiland:  I'lutarch,  p.  6:13. 

huil'-tJOne.  s.  [Eiig.  hurj.  and  hone."]  A  bone 
near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a  horse. 

biirl'-er,  s.    [Eug.  hurl;  -er.] 

1.  One  who  hurls  or  throws ;  specif.,  one 
who  plays  at  the  game  of  hurling. 

2.  Stones  used  in  the  game  of  hurling. 

3.  One  who  carries  stones  or  other  materials 
in  a  wheel-barrow.    (Scotch.) 

bur'-ley-ho^se*  s.  [Etym,  doubtful.]  A 
house  very  much  out  of  repair ;  a  broken- 
down  house. 

"  I  coald  have  left  Boae  the  auld  hurleyhouse,"— 
Scott :   Waverle!/,  cb.  IxvU. 

hur'-lie   hac'-ket,  s.    [Etym.  doubtful.] 

1.  A  small  sledge  on  which  persons  used  to 
slide  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  aide  of  a 
hill. 

2.  An  ill-hung  carriage.    (Scotch.) 

burl'-ing,  pr.  par.,  o.,  &  s.     [HuRL,  r.] 

A,  &  B.  ^s  pr.  -par.  S:  particip.  w3j. :  (See 
the  verb). . 
C.  As  substantive : 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  daslung  with 
force. 

*  2.  A  commotion,  a  disturbance. 

"  The  sign  of  its  [the  dscmon  of  Tedworth'al  approach 
Was  an  hurling  iu  the  air  over  the  hoiue.'— &/urri/if^  .- 
On  Witchcraft. 

3.  A  kind  of  game  with  ball. 

.  ■  "  Earling  tAketh  its  denomination  from  throwing 
•f  the  ball,  and  is  of  two  sorts  ;  to  goals,  and  tu  the 
country:  for  hurUug  togorUs  there  artj  fifteen  or  thirty 
players,  more  or  Jeaa,  chosen  outon  each  eicle.  who  strip 
IheiDBelvea,  and  then  join  hands  in  ranks,  one  agaijiat 
another;  out  of  those  ranlu  they  match  themselves 
by  pairs,  one  embracing  another,  and  so  pass. away; 
every  of  which  couple  are  to  watch  one  another  during 
this  play." — Carew :  Survey  of  ComwaiL 

•  hurl'-ment,  *  hurle -ment,  s.  (Eng. 
hurl;  -men*..]    Confusion. 

"The  hurlement  made  by  the  change  of  place." — 
Daniel:  ffist.  £ni>.,  p.  200. 

•hurl'-wind,  5.  [Eug.  hm-l,  and  wind.]  A 
whirlwind. 

"  By  rapid  hurlvrinds  from  hU  mansioD  thrown." 
Sandyt. 
fcur'-ly,  liur'-l^-bur-l3?,  s.  fPr.  kttrler  = 
to  howl  ;  lt,'il.  urtare,  from  Lat.  tdulo,  from 
vlula  =  an  owl ;  the  second  element  is  a  re- 
duplication. {Trench.)']  [Howl.]  A  commo- 
tion, a  tumult,  a  bustle,  an  uproar.  {Shakesp. : 
2  Henry  IV.,  v.  1.) 

♦  huT'-l^-bur-ly,  v.t.     [Hublyburly,  «.] 

To  confuse. 

"It  hath  bene  hurtybrtrlrjed  In  Antlchrlstes  kyng- 
dOK."— Aaie;  Apology,  to.  48. 


taiir'-d,  hur'-<dn,  s.     [Latinised  from  North 
Ai.nTican  Indian  Huron.] 
Ichthyology : 

1.  {Of  the  fcrrm  haro) :  A  genus  of  Percldae. 
Hnro  nigrkuns  is  found  in  Lake  Huron.  In 
that  region  it  is  called  liliick-ba.4.*i,  and  is 
largely  used  for  food. 

2.  (0/  the  form  huron);  The  Oah  described 
under  1. 

hiir-d'-ni-a,  s.  [Named  from  Utke  Huron, 
the  fossils'  occurring  there  on  iJrummond 
Island.) 

Valrpont.  :  A  8ul)-genu3  of  Orthoceratites 
from  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Lake  Huron.  Three 
species  are  known. 

Hiir-d'-ni-aii,  a.  &  ».     fEng.,  Ac  Huron; 

Bulf.  -ian.] 

A.  --13  adjective: 

1.  Geog. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Lake  Huron. 

2.  Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  old  strata 
there  deposited.    [Huronian  rocks.] 

B.  As  substantive: 

Gml.  {VI.):  The  Huronian  Rocka(q.v.X 

Hnronlan-roclLB,  Huronean- for- 
mation, s. 

Geol. :  Tlie  name  given  by  Sir  William  Logan 
to  a  series  of  strata  lying  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron.  They  consist  chielly  of  quartz- 
ite  with  great  masses  of  greenish  chloritic 
schist,  sometimes  containittg  pebbles  derived 
from  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The  Huronian 
roeks  are  about  18,000  feet  thick.  No  organic 
remains  have  yet  been  found  iu  them,  and 
limestones  are  rare,  though  one  has  been 
found  300  feet  thick,  which  may  yet  be 
proved  originally  to  have  had  connection 
with  organic  life.  They  are  believed  to  be  of 
Lower  Cambrian  age,  and  lie  uncoufrtmiably 
on  the  Laurentian 3. 

hiir'-on-ite,  5.  [Named  from  Lake  Hurnn, 
one  of  the  great  North  American  lakes.]  t'Def  ] 
{Dana.) 

Min. :  According  to  T.  S.  Hunt  a  variety, 
or  su  b-variety ,  of  Fahlunite.  It  is  a  yellowisit- 
gret'n  mineral,  with  waxy  or  pearly  lustre, 
having  a  hardness  of  3  to  3*5,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of 
2-86.  It  occurs  in  homblendic  boulders  near 
Lake  Huron. 

*  hiirr,  v.i.    [HcR.7 

hur-rah',  hur-ra',  interj,  &  s.    [Dan.  &  Sw. 

hurra  =  huirah;/t»>Ta  =  to  salute  with  cheers; 
the  older  form  is  huzzah  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  interj. :  An  exclamation  expressive 
of  joy,  applause,  approbation,  welcome,  or 
encoiu^agenient. 

"  Burraht  hurrah t  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre." 
Macaulaif :  Ivry. 

B.  As  suh.  :  A  shout  of  acclamation,  ap- 
plause, welcome,  or  encouragement. 

hur-rah',  hiir-ra',  v.i. k  t.  [Hurrah,  interj.] 

A.  Intraiis. :  To  utter  hurrahs  or  shouts  of 
actriamation,  applause,  or  encouragement. 

B,  Trans.  :  To  salute,  receive  or  welcome 
with  hurrahs. 

hurr'-burr,  s.    [First  element  doubtful ;  Eng. 
burr  (q.v.).] 
Bot. :  Arctium.  Lappa.    [Burdock.] 

hur'-ri-a,  a.     [The  native  Indian  name.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  serpents,  family  Colu- 
bridffi,  instituted  by  Daudin  for  the  reception 
of  some  Indian  species  of  snakes. 

hur'-ri-canep  *  hur-z^-ca-no,  ».     [Sp. 

hurracan,  from  Caribbean  huracan;  Fr.  oura- 
gan  ;  Ger.  orkun  ;  Dan.  orkann.] 

1.  A  violent  storm  or  tempest  of  wind  (they 
prevail  chiefly  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  the  Chinese  seas) ;  a  typhoon,  a  whiri- 
wiud,  a  cyclone  (q.v.). 

"  I  shall  B-pe^nextot  hurricanes.  These  are  violent 
etonna.  raging  chiefly  among  the  Carribl»ee  ialanda." 
—Dumpier:  Voyages.  voL  iL,  pt,  li,,  ch.  vi. 

2.  Anything  which  sweeps  along  violently 
like  a  hurricane. 

*M  am  possesaed 
With  whirlwind?,  and  each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadiul  hurricane." 

Mojtstnger:  Unnatural  Combat,  v.  i. 

*3.  (See  extract.) 

"  A  confnaed  meeting  of  company  of  both  sexes  on 
Sundays  is  called  a  /jiimV/nie."— fl.  Whatley :  The 
Christian  (l7:!6|.  p.  vli.  (Note),  In  Jfotei  A  Qucriei, 
Dec  80,  1862,  p.  635. 


hurrlcane-deck,  s. 

ahipbuiidiiig : 

1,  The  upper  deck  above  the  cabins  of  aa 
American  river  or  l^ke  steamboat. 

2.  A  raised  pLttf<trm  on  an  ocean-going 
steam-vessel,  extending  from  Bide  to  nide, 
above  deck  amidships ;  a  station  for  the  officer 
in  command. 

hur'-rled,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [HfRRV,  v.\ 

A.  As  pa.  ]iar. :  (See  the  verb). 
B*  -4*  adjective: 

L  Urged,  driven,  or  pressed  forward ;  Im- 
pelled to  speed. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry;  marked  by  liahte  or 
hurry,  hasty :  as,  a  hurrieU  meeting. 

hur'-rled-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hurried;  -ly.]  In 
a  hurried  manner  ;  with  burrj'  or  haste. 

lliir'-ried-ness,  «.  [Eng.  hurried;  -ness.]  Th« 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurried ;  haste,  hasti- 
ness. 

h&r'-ri-or,  s.    [Eng.  hurry  ;  -er.] 

1.  Ord,  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which 
hurries ;  an  exciter.  {Chapman  :  Homer;  Iliad 
xvii.) 

2.  Mining:   One   who  draws   a   corve  or 

waggon  in  a  coal-mine, 

hur'-ries.  s.  pi,    [Hcrrt,  a.] 

hiir'-ry,  *  hor-l-cn,  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Sw.  hurra 

=  to  swing  or  whirl  round;  ^u rr  =  haste» 
hurry;  Dan.  hnrre  =  to  buzz,  to  horn;  IceL 
hurr  =■  a  noise.] 

A>  Transitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  hasten,  to  urge  on ;  to  impel  to  greater 
speed  ;  to  push  or  to  act  with  more  or  greater 
liaste ;  to  quicken. 

"  Where  rising  nuwts  ...  echo  to  the  shonta 
Of  hurried  sailor."         TTtanuon  :  Summer,  1,4«4. 

2,  To  push  forward  ;  to  do  or  perform  with 
greater  speed  ;  to  cause  to  be  done  with  mora 
haste  ;  to  expedite,  to  accelerate  :  as.  To  hurry 
on  work. 

3^  To  drive  or  nrge  on  confusedly. 
"  Thence  hurried  back  to  fire." 

Maton  :  P.  L.,  IL  803; 

4.  To  drive  or  urge  thoughtlessly  ;  to  cause 
to  act  thoughtlessly  or  precipitately;  toi:upeI. 
(Usually  with  an  indirect  object  governed  by 
a  preposition.) 

"Those  follies  Into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently 
hurried,  bia  brother  chieftaina." — Macaula-if :  Hut, 
Sng.,  ch.  xilL 

II.  Mining :  To  draw,  as  a  corve  or  waggon 
in  coal-mines. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  hasten  ;  to  move  or  act 
with  haste,  celerity,  or  precipitation. 

"  Burrying  posta  or  fleeter  fame." 

Scijtt :  Marmian,  V.  ZiL 

litir'-rs^  (pL  hur'-ries),  «,    [Hurry,  n.j 
I.  Ordinary  Ijxnguage: 

1.  The  act  of  hurrying  or  hastening;  unduff 
haste  ;  precipitancy,  bustle,  urgency,  confu- 
sion. 

"Things  were  in  a  hurry  for  the  preparation."— 
Usher :  Annals  (an.  3965). 

2,  (PL) :  Staiths  or  timber  framings,  on  to 
which  coal-trucks  are  run,  and  from  which  they 
discharge  their  loads  by  means  of  spoutB  to 
the  holds  of  the  ships. 

H.  Music :  The  technical,  theatrical,  or  stage 
name  for  a  tremolo  jiassage  on  the  violin,  or 
a  roll  on  the  drum.  The  ' "  hurry  "  is  generally 
played  as  a  preparation  for  the  culminating 
point  of  a  dramatic  incident,  the  leading  to  a 
"  picture,"  during  stage  struggles  or  like  ex- 
citing actions. 

hurry-scnrry,  hurry-skurry,  adv. 
In  a  hurry  or  bustle,  confusedly. 

"  Run  hurry-4kurry  round  the  floor." 

Gray  :  A  Long  Story. 

hur'-ry-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Hurry,  r.] 
A«  &  B.  .^s  pr.  par.  £  particip.  culj. :  (See 
the  verb), 

C.  As  siibst. :  The  act  or  state  of  being  in  a 
hurrj- ;  hast«,  hurry. 

hur'-ry-ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hurrying;  -?i/.] 
Ill  a  hurrying  manner;  with  haste  or  hurry ; 
hastily. 

hurst,  s.  (A.S.  hyrst;  cogn.  with  M.  H.  Ger. 
hurst ;  Sw.  hurst  =.&  shrub,  a  thicket ;  allied 
to  hurdle.  ] 


f&te,  fS,t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll.  father;  we.  wet.  here,  carnal,  her,  there;   pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go.  p4H^ 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  whd.  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;   try.  Syrian,    ee.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     an  =  lew; 


hurstbeech— hushion 
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•I,  Ord.  Lang.  :  Agrove  or  wood,  a  thiukot. 
(It  occurs  fruqueiitly  as  an  element  in  n:iun-.s 
of  placea:  aa  Pensk^iTst,  Stapleftwrsi,  &c.) 
"Eti'.li  rMng  hurgf, 
Wliere  many  a  goodly  oak  htul  cnrefiilly  bm-ii  iiDrnt," 
Drayton  :  I'oly-Olbian,  a.  2. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Her. :  A  cluirge  representing  a  small 
group  of  trees,  generally  borne  upon  a  mount 
or  base. 

2.  Mach. :  The  rin<i  or  collar  of  a  trip- 
hammer helve  bearing  the  trunnions  on 
which  it  oscillates. 

tiurst'-1}ee9h,  5.    [Eng.  hurstt  and.beech.] 
But. :  t'arpiiius  Bttuiiis,  the  Hornbeam. 

burt»  *liert-en,  *hirt-on,  *hirt»  i'.(.  &i. 

[O,  Fr.  hnrter,  heurtcr  =.  to  knock,  to  push, 
to  dash  against,  a  word  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
"Wei.  kyrddhu  =  to  push,  to  assault ;  iiwrdd  = 
a  jiush,  a  thrust;  Ital.  7irtare  =  to  knock,  to 
davh  against  ;  Dut.  horten.  =  to  jolt,  to  shake ; 
31.  H.  Ger.  hurteii  =  to  dash  against.] 

A>  Trattsitive : 

\l.  To  knock  or  dash  against ;  to  strike. 

"And  he  him  hurteth  with  his  hors  adouu." 

C/iaitcer:  C.  T..  2,618. 

2.  To  cause  physic^il  pain  to  ;  to  wound ;  to 
pain  by  some  bodily  harm  ;  to  bruise. 

"  So  sore  Lath  Venua  hurt  him  with  hire  hrond." 
Chaucer:  C.  T..  9,651, 

3.  To  cause  mental  pain  to ;  to  wound  the 
feelings  of;  to  annoy,  to  grieve. 

"The  kiJig  was  tnoro  hurt  by  this  insult  to  Mb 
CY^^xrc\L."—^tacau^ay:  IlUt.  Eng..  ch.  viii. 

4.  To  damage  ;  to  impair  in  value,  quality, 
or  usefulness ;  to  cause  injury,  loss,  or  detri- 
ment to. 

"  Love  is  hurt  with  Jar  and  fret." 

Tentrysmi:  Miller's  Daughter,  20Q. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  cause  pain,  injury,  damage,  or  harm ; 
to  be  hurtful. 

"Curide  which  male  hurfe  anJ  hele 
In  loue'3  cause."         Gourer:  C.  ^.."Dicviii. 

*2.  To  stumble. 

"If  ony  mill  wander  in  the  dat  he  hiriitli  not."— 
Wyclife  :  John  xL  9. 

hurt  (1),  *hort,  *  hurte, s.    [IlaRT,  v.] 

1.  Awountl,  a  bruise;  anything  which  causes 
physical  paiu. 

"  He  reeelred  seven  hurtu  i"  the  body," 

^ihakesp. :  Voriolanut,  II.  L 

2.  Injury,  harm,  detriment,  loss  or  damage. 

"Thoudoat  me  yet  bnt  little  hnrt." 

Shakesp.  :  Tempest,  IL  2. 

hurt,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Hurt,  v.) 

hurt  (2),  heurt,  s.    [Fr.] 

Her.:  An  azure  or|blue  rondle  ;  supposed  by 
some  to  represent  a  hurt  or  wound,  by  others 
the  hurtleberry,  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

hurt'-er{l),  s.  [Eng.  hurt;  -er.]  One  who  or 
that  which  hurts  or  does  harm. 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  hnrfcr  if  no  helper." 

Beaum.  S:  Flet.  :  King  &  No  King,  v. 

hnrt'-8r(2),  s.  [Fr.  AeitrioiV,  from  Jieurier  = 
tu  dash  against,] 

1.  Fort. :  A  timber  placed  at  the  foot  of  tha 
interior  slope  as  a  revetment,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  parapet  by  the  wheels  of  the  gun, 

2.  Ordnance :  Pieces  of  wood  or  iron  at  the 
front  of  the  chassis  to  prevent  the  top  car- 
riage from  running  off  when  "in  battery." 
The  counter-hnrter  is  a  similar  piece  at  the 
rear  of  the  chassis  for  checking  the  recoil  of 
the  carriage. 

3.  Vehic. :  A  butting-piece  on  an  axle.  A 
strengthening-piece  placed  against  a  shoulder 
cf  an  axle. 

hurt'-fiil,  a.  [Eng.  hurt;  -M(l)-'\  Causing 
or  tending  to  cause  hurt,  harm,  injurj',  loss 
or  detriment ;  injurious,  harmful,  mischievous, 
damaging,  baneful,  noxious. 

"  None  of  them  are  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy." — 
Huni/an:  Pilgrim's  Proffross,  pt.  i. 

turt'-fiil-I^,  arfv.  [Eng.  hurtful;  -hj.]  In  a 
hurtful  manner;  ^o  as  to  hurt  or  damage; 
injuriously,  perni  Joiisly,  mischievously. 

hurf-ful-ness,  rf.  [TRng.  hurtjid ; -^ess.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hurtful ;  injurious- 
ness,  noxiousness,  perniciousncss. 

*  hur'-tle,   •  hor-tle,   *  hur-tell,  v.t.  &  i. 
[A  frequent,  frtnn  hurtXq.w).] 
A.  Transitwe: 
1.  To  dash,  to  throw,  to  hurl. 


2.  To  move  or  whirl  rotuid  rapidly. 

"  JMa  hitrmfull  club  he  ^nn  to  hirtte  liya" 

Spen»er:  F.  y.,  IL  vU.  42. 
B.  Intransitive  : 

1.  To  meet  or  dash  together  with  noiso,;  to 
clash ;  to  meet  in  shock  or  encounter. 

••  Iron  elect  of  ftirowy  Bhi>wer 
Hurtles  III  tliedarkeiiL-d  iilr  " 

Ura;/:  J-'atal Sttttrt. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  tlio  clash  of  arms  or 
of  figliting. 

"  The  uoiae  of  haii\ehurrled  In  the  air." 

Shakesp. :  Julius  Caaar,  IL  2. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  to  press,  to  rush,  to 
hurry. 

"  Now  hurlHnff  round."      Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  IV.  Iv,  2ft. 

hur'-tle-ber-ry,  s.    [Whortlebekey.] 

Lot. :  Vacciiiiuin  Myrtillus. 

*  hurt' -less,  *  hurt-less©,  a,  [Eng.  hurt; 
-kss.] 

1.  Doing  or  causing  no  hurt,  harm,  or  in- 
jury ;  harmless,  innoxious,  innocent. 

"  Gentle  dame,  so  hurtless  and  so  true." 

Upenaor:  F.  <J.,  I.  vl.  SI, 

2.  Receiving  no  hurt,  harm,  or  injury ;  un- 
hurt, uninjured,  without  hiu"t. 

" hurt'-less-ly",  adv.  fEug.  hurtkss;  -ly.] 
Without  doing  hurt,  harm,  or  injury. 

"  Both  with  tjravQ  breftking  should  hurttessly  have 
performed  that  match."— A'itiHi;^ .'  Arcadia,  bit.  lil. 

* hurt'-less-ness,  s.  [Eng.  hurtless;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  hurtless,  harm- 
less, or  innoxious  ;  harmlessness,  innoceace. 

hur-toir,  s.    [Hurter  (2),  s] 

hurt'-sic-fele,  s.    [Eng.  hurt,  and  sickle.} 

Bot. :  Centaiirca  Cyanus, 

hurt'-y,  a.    [Eng.  hurt  (2),  s.  ;  -y.] 

Her. :  Sown  or  strewed  with  hurts,  without 
regard  to  number, 

hii^'-band.  "hns-bond,  *hus-bonde, 
*  huse-bonde,  s.  [A.S.  husbnnda,  from 
Icel.  kusboitdi  =  the  master  of  a  house,  con- 
tracted from  husboandi,  or  husbuandi,  (romhits 
=  a  house,  and  buandi  =  dwelling,  pr.  par. 
of6iia  =  to  dwell;  Dau.  huusbond ;  Sw.  hus- 
bonde.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  master  of  a  house ;  the  male  head  of 
a  household. 

"The  husebonde  wameth  hia  hus  thus." — Old  Eng. 
Eornilies,  i.  216. 

*  2.  A  husbandman,  a  farmer,  a  tiller  of  tlie 
soil. 

"  Lilce  aa  a  withered  tree,  through  husbantts  toll, 
I3  often  seeu  fuU  freshly  to  have  flourisiied." 

Spt'nser:  F.  Q..  IV.  iii.  29. 

3.  A  man  joined  to  a  woman  in  marriage ; 
the  correlative  to  wife. 

"  By  marriage  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  person 
In  ]&\y."~lUuck3ton0  :  Ootmnentaries,  bk.  1..  cU.  1Gb 

*  i.  The  male  of  animals. 

"  Even  though  a  snowy  ram  thou  ghalt  behold, 
Prefer  him  not  in  haate  for  hitsbanil  to  thy  fold." 
Dryden  :  Virgil;  Oeorgic  liu  t9\ 

*5.  One  who  is  frugal  and  thrifty  ;  a  good 
and  fmgnl  manager ;  an  economist. 

"Some,  who  are  husbands  of  their  oil,  pouratflrst 
the  oil  alone."— fii-eitfji  -■  Acetaria. 

II.  Navt. :  A  person  enga^jed  by  the  owners 
of  a  ship  to  take  the  management  and  superin- 
tendence of  it,  so  far  as  regards  the  purchase 
of  stores,, its  repair  and  equipments,  payment 
of  freights,  ^.,  commonly  called  the  ship's 
husband. 

husband -field,  s.    A  cultivated  field. 

"  That  i>oiaon3  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth." 
Scott ."  Don  Roderick,  xxxir. 

*  husband-land,  s.  An  old  Scotch  term 
for  a  division  of  luEid,  contaiuin-,'  twenty-six 
acres,  that  is,  as  much  as  could  be  tilled  by  one 
plough,  or  mowed  with  a  scythe  by  the  hus- 
bandman. 

hus'-band,  ti.t,    [Husband,  5.] 
"**  1.  To  till,  to  cultivate. 

"Bare  land,  manured,  hiubanded.  and  tilled  with 
exceUeot  endeavour."— ^aAe«^.;  2  Henry  IV.,  iv.  4 

2.  To  manage  with  flugality  or  economy; 
to  economize  ;  to  use  in  the  mauner  calculated 
to  produce  the  best  and  greatest  results. 

"  For  my  means.  I'll  hushaud  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far."        Shakesp. :  Hamlet,  Iv.  &. 

*  3.  To  provide  witli  a  husband. 

"  Being  so  father' <1  and  so  husbmideii." 

Sttukesp. :  JuUus  Ccaar.  il,  L 


•  hus'~band-a-bl«,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  -able.} 
Capable  of  being  husbanded  or  managed  with 
economy. 

•  hu^'-band-less,  a.  [Eng.  husband;  -Uss.\ 
Without  a  husbutid  ;  having  no  husband, 

"  A  widuw  hutbundleu.  nuhjecb  to  fears.' 

HIvikesp.  :  King  John.  IIL  L. 

"  hiis'-band-l^,  «.  &  adv.  [Eitg.  husband;  -ly.i 
A,  As  adj. :  Frugal,  thrifty,  economiwaL 

"The  ({reatest  want  Is  induHtrioux,  jiainefiill,  and 
ft««6a«'«tf  luhabitfuitfttotillcanil  trlmnietbegroaud.' 

—Hickliiyt:    V<,ya:!rs.\o\.\\..\>i   \\..\>    lfl5. 

B.  As  adv. :  Frugally,  economically. 

hiis'  -  band  -  man,  *  hus  -  bond  -  man, 
""hus-bonde-man,  *  hous-bonde-man, 

5.     [Eng.  husband;  -man.] 
"  1,  The  master  of  a  family  or  household. 

"  f^lke  lay  the  husbondman.  whos  tliat  the  iilace  iMt 
iicUrld  upon  a.  couche  now  he  l.iy." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  7,aw, 

2.  A  farmer;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the- 
soil ;  one  engaged  in  farming  or  agriculture: 

*•  The  huihnndninn  selfe  to  come  thfit  way. 
Of  uustome  for  to  survewe  his  gruiinfl." 

Spouer  :  Hhephnards  Calender ;  FtMt, 

hii^'-band-ry* "  hows-bonde-rye,  *  hus- 
bond-rie,  s.    [Eng.  husband;  -ry.] 

*  I.  The  management  of  a  household  or 
domestic  atfairs  ;  domestic  economy. 

"The  women  haue  all  the  dojTigin  houakeping and' 
husbandrie.'—aoldyng :  Justine,  fo.  I8L 

*  2.  Thrift,  frugality,  economy. 

"  He  had.  with  much  h'isbandry.  collected  a  grsAt' 
treasure.  "—C?iireniio7t ;  /Icllgion  i  Policy,  ch.  v. 

3.  The  business  or  occujiation  of  a  husband- 
man or  farmer  ;  farming  ;  the  tillage  or  cnlti* 
vation  of  the  soil ;  agriculture. 

*'  The  difference  between  an  acre  of  land  sown  with 
wheat,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  wiiboutanx 
husbandry  upon  it." — Locke, 

4.  The  products  of  husbandry  or  farming, 

"  Her  plenteous  womb 
Eipreaseth  Ita  full  tilth  and  hushandrff." 

Shakesp.  :  Measure/or  Meature,  L  4. 

^  For  the  difterence  between  Ausftandry  and 
cultivation,  see  Cultivation. 

hush,  *  bust,  *  huisfate.  *  hnyst,  interim 

a.,  &:■  s.    [An  imitative  word  ;  cf.  Wuist.] 
A.  -^5  inter).  :  Be  still,  be  silent. 

*  B.  As  adj. :  Silent,  still,  quiet,  hushed. 

"  The  Irold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death."  Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  11.  X 

*  C*  As  subst. :  Silence,  stillness,  quiet 

"  The  Wllalnous  centrebita 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  kimh  of  the  moonless 
nib'hts."  Tennyson:  Maud.  I.  L  4iL 

hush,  v.t.  &  i.    [Hush,  interj.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet,  to  tranquil- 
lize, to  repress  the  noise  of. 

"  The  salt  sea  water  p-issea  by 
AJid  hushes  half  the  bubbling  Wyei. 

Tennyson:  In  Mein^jriam,  Xl& 

2.  To  allay,  to  appease,  to  calm. 

*'  And  hiish  my  deepest  grief  of  all. ' 

Tc'itti/S'in  .  In  Memoriam,  xiX* 

B.  hitrans. :  To  be  still,  quiet,  or  silent. 

^  To  hush  up  :  To  suppress,  to  keep  back, 
to  keep  concealed  or  secret. 

hush-money,  s.  Money  paid  or  received 
to  keep  back  information  or  facts  ;  a  bribe  to 
socure  silence, 

"  A  poor  chambermaid  has  sent  In  tea  shUllngs  oot 
of  her  hush-money,  to  expiate  her  guilt."— ffuardian. 
No.  26. 

hiish'-a-by,  iiter?.  [Hush.]  Used  by  mothers 
and  nurses  in  lulling  children  to  sleep. 

•  hush'-er,  s.    [Usher,  s.] 

hush'-5tng,  s.    [Prob.  a  corruption  at  flusMng.'l 
[Flush,  v.] 
Mining : 

1.  A  term  applied  to  one  mode  of  exposing 
and  collecting  ore.  In  a  ravine  where  surface 
ore  is  exposed  or  but  lightly  covered,  a  body 
of  water  is  dammed  and  then  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  ravine,  tearing  up  the  earth  and 
stones  and  exposing  new  surfaces,  whence  the 
ore  is  gathered. 

2.  A  process  of  clearing  water  from  the  sur- 
face of  ore.  in  stream  works,  by  diverting  and 
directing  streams  of  water  thereon 

hilsh'-ion,  s.  [A  corrupt,  of  cushion  (q.v.).] 
A  cushion  ;  the  foot  of  a  stocking  when  sep»» 
rated  from  the  leg. 

"  3he  dights  her  gninzld  wi'  a  hushion,~ 

Hums:  Sic  a  M'ife  as  IVillie  3a^ 


bSiX,  b6^;  po^t,  )6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing 
-clan, -tian  :=  Shan,    -tlon, -slon  =  shun ;  -tion, -sion  =  zhun.    -tlous,   -clous.  -slons  =  8hus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^l. 
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hualc,  '  hi>ske,  5.  LP»'oi>erly  hulsk,  from 
/luleii  =  to  liiilL-,  to  cover ;  cogn.  with  Golli. 
huljan  =  to  C'lver ;  Dut.  hulse;  Low  Ger. 
huhe;  M.  U.  Ger.  kuhche ;  Ger.  hiiUe  =  a 
husk,  a  sltell.] 

L  Ord'uuiry  Language: 

1.  Lit.:  Tlie  externaMntegiiment  of  oertiin 
fruits  or  setdij  of  plants ;  a  glume  ;  a  hull ;  a 
riDd. 


*  2.  Fig.  :  A  case,  a  frame,  a  shell,  a  skele- 
ton. 

"Leaviug  tbem  but  tfae  sliaJ^s  and  htufaot  men." 

Shaktsp. :  Henry  V.,  Iv.  2. 
II.  Technically : 

1.  Bot.  (PL):  The  dry  envelopes  of  either 
flowers  or  fruits.    (Loudon.) 

2.  Milling :  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run 
tut  millstones. 

hlisk,  v.t.  [HosK,  s.]  To  strip  off  the  husks, 
or  external  covering  of, 

"  In  the  BoMeu  weather  tlie  maize  was  htuked.' 
Longfellovj :  Evangeline,  IL  i. 

biisked,  fi.     [Eng.  ?iT/sfe;  -€d] 

1.  Having  or  bearing  a  husk    covered  with 

a  busk. 

2.  Stripped  of  the  busk. 

biisk'-er,  s.     [Eng.  Iiusk ;  -er."]    One  who  or 

that  which  strips  off  the  busks  of  fruits  or 
seeds. 

husk'-i-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  husky  (2)  ;  -ly.}  In  a 
husky  manner  or  voice;  hoarsely. 

liuslc'-i-ness,  5.  (Eng.  ft.?«fci/('2);  -nessJ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  husky  ;  hoarseness. 

busk'-ing,  "pr.  par.f  a.^  &  s,    [Husk,  v.] 

A,  k  ^,  As  pr.  par.  £  parlicip.  adj. :    (See 
the  verli). 
C.  As  siihstantive : 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  operation  of  strtpping 
off  the  husks  of  fruits,  seeds,  &o  ^Longfellow : 
Song  of  Hiawatha,  xiii.) 

2.  A  busking-bee  (q.v.), 

hnsklng-bee,  s.  A  meeting  or  gathering 
©f  friends  and  neighbours  at  a  farmer's  house, 
to  assist  in  busking  the  maize.  [Bee(I),  II.  2.] 

busklng-peg,  s.  A  pin  or  claw  worn 
upon  the  h.tnd  to  assist  iu  tearing  open  the 
Bhuck  when  busking  Indian  corn. 

fe[tisk'-$r  (1),  a.  [Eng.  husk ;  -y.'l  Abounding 
In  husks  ;  consisting  of  or  resembling  busks  ; 
rough. 

"  Cut  their  dry  and  hut\y  wm  away.' 

Addison:  VirgU ;  QeorgicVr. 

bfisk'-y  (2),  a.  [A  corruption  of  husty  or 
hausty  =  inclined  to  cough,  from  haust ;  A.S. 
hifdsta  =  a  cough.]  Hoarse,  harsb,  not  sharp 
or  clear  (said  of  the  voice). 

"Proaer  was  dead,  and  Sergeant  Quirkit 
Grew  htiski/."  Anstey  :  Pleader's  Ouide, 

fan'-s6,  s.  [Mod.  Lat,  from  O.  H.  Ger.  hiiso; 
M.  H.  Ger.  htiso^  husen;  N.  H.  Ger.  hausen; 
Bohem.  li-yz,  wyza^  wyzina ;  Pol.  wyz,  wyzinai  ; 
Hung.  viza.    (Mahn.)'] 

Tchthy. :  Acipenser  huso,  the  Beluga  or  Isin- 
glass Sturgeon.  It  is  sometimes  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  weiglis  twelve  hundred 

Sounds.  One  mentioned  by  Cuvier  reached 
iree  thousand  pounds.  It  inhabits  the  great 
rivers  iiilling  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas. 
The  best  isinglass  is  made  from  its  air-bladder. 

ll^-^ar',  "hUS-ar,  s.  [Hungarian  huszar— 
the  twentieth,  from  husz  =  twenty,  so  called 
because  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  a.d.  1458-1490,  raised  a  corps  of 
horse-soldiers,  in  1458,  by  commanding  that 
one  man  should  be  chosen  out  of  every  twenty 
in  each  village  (Skxat).']  Originally  one  of 
the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
now  one  of  the  light  cavalry  of  European 
•rmies.  In  the  British  army  there  a-e  thir- 
teen regiments  of  Hussars. 

bnssar-jacket,  s. 

1.  [Pelissk]. 

2.  A  close-fitting  jacket  worn  by  ladies;  it 
Closely  resembles  in  shape  and  braiding  the 
tunic  of  an  English  hussar. 

Ilti^'-^if^  s.  [A  corruption  of  htniseiH/e  (q-r.)."] 
A  lady's  companion  or  case  for  holding  needles, 
thimble,  cotton,  worsted,  &c. 


Rfiss'-ite,  a.    &  5.    [Named  after  John  Huss 
[Def.];  huss,  in  Bohemian  =  a  goose.] 
Church  £  Cit^il  History  ; 
A*  As  adj.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  John  Huss 

[B.] 

B,  As  subst.  (PI):  The  followers  of  John 
Huss,  who  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at 
Hussinatz  in  Bohemia,  about  a.d.  1370,  and 
became  priest  in  1400.  Huss  was  a  realist  in 
philosojphy,  and  adopted  tlie  views  of  Wycliffe, 
whose  works  he  translated,  giving  great  offence 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Huss  appeared 
by  citation  before  the  C<iuncil  of  Constance, 
and,  though  jirovided  witli  a  safe-conduct  from 
the  Emperor  Siegmund,  or  Sigismund,  he  was 
adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burnt  alive  July  (J,  1415. 
as  was  his  disciple  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  May 
30,  1416.  By  the  decision  of  this  Council,  tlie 
request  of  tlie  Bohemian  laity  to  comnuinicate 
under  two  kinds  was  refused.  The  treatment  of 
Huss  exasperated  his  followers,  and  led  to  a  re- 
ligious war  in  which  grt-at  ferocity  and  cruelty 
were  manifested  on  both  sides.  The  Hussite 
leaders  were  John  Ziska,  or  Zizka,  and 
after  his  death  Procopius.  Sigismund  com- 
manded the  imperial  forces.  Tlie  Hussites 
fortified  a  mountain  near  Prague  which  they 
called  Mount  Tabor.  [Ta borites.]  Ziska  was 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  a 
hundred  engagements  and  sieges,  though, 
losing  hia  second  eye  by  an  arrow,  the  first 
having  been  destroyed  in  his  youth,  he  had  to 
lead  without  the  gift  of  sight.  He  died  Oct. 
12,  1424,  soon  after  he  had  obtained  religious 
liberty  for  Bohemia.  Before  this  tlie  Hussites 
had  begun  to  split  into  minor  sects,  as  the 
Orebites,  or  Horebites,  the  Orphanites,  and 
the  Calixtines  (q.v.).  In  1433,  the  Calixtines 
were  conciliated  by  the  concession  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity.  [Utbaquists.]  By  the  treaty  of  1435, 
Siegruund  waaacknowjedgt-d  king  of  Bohemia, 

which,  however,  remained  in  an  uneasy  state. 

The  Hussite  troubles  prepared  the  way  for  the 

Lutheran  Reformation. 

bua'-s^,  s.  [A.  corruption  of  Aiww(/%= house- 
wife (q.v.).j 

*  1.  The  female  bead  of  a  house  or  family ; 
a  housewife. 

"  I  dropt  purposely  my  Au«y.''—^icftard*on  /  Pamela. 
L  162. 

*  2.  A  thrifty  woman  ;  an  economist. 

3.  A  pert,  forward  girl ;  a  jade ;  a  jilt. 

"And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you  little 
huity,  you," — Goldsmith:  Good-natured  Han,  IL 

4.  A  lady's  companion ;  a  case  for  holding 
needles,  thimble,  cotton,  &c. 

*hust,  a.  ^HusH,  «.]  Hushed,  Silent,  qniet, 
still. 

"  Thoweren  the  cruetl  clarions  fall  hust,  and  full 
atill." — Chaucer:  Boecius,  bk.  U. 

bust'-ing,  s.      \A.S.  husting,  firora  IceL  hus- 
(/ii?ig  =  a  council  or  meeting;  /iu5  =  ahouse, 
and  thing  ~  (1).  a  thing,  (2).  an  assembly,  a 
meeting  for  purposes  of  legislation.] 
*1.  A  meeting,  a  council. 

••  Hulden  michel  hutting.'         Layamon.  2.834. 

*2.  (PI-):  A  court  formerly  held  in  many 
cities  of  England  ;  specif.,  a  court  held  \»itbin 
the  city  of  London  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  and  Sheriffs.  It  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  land 
within  the  city. 

"  It  Cometh  from  the  hustingg,  the  principal  and 
highest  court  in  Loudon,  as  also  in  Winchester,  Lin- 
cotue,  York.  4c."— /"ui/fr :   Worthies;  London. 

3.  (PI.) :  A  temporary  platform  from  which 
candidates  addressed  the  electors  during  par- 
liamentary elections.  An  English  term,  not 
used  in  this  country. 

"  The  progress  ot  a  candidate  can  possibly  be  from 
the  hustings  to  Newgate,  and  from  N'ewgate  back  to 
the  hustings."— Tooke :  To  the  Electors  qf  Westmijitter. 
i:96. 

hus'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.  &  i.  [Dut.  huiseUn 
=  to  shake  up  aiul  down  :  a  frequent,  from 
O.  Dan.  hntsen ;  Dan.  hotsen  ~  to  shake.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  shake  together  in  confusion  ; 
to  jostle ;  to  push  or  shove  about  roughly  or 
rudely. 

B.  Itttrans.  .*  To  crowd ;  to  press  roughly  or 
rudely ;  to  jostle ;  hence  to  work  with  energy 
and  despatch.    (U.S.) 

bns'-tler  (/silent),  s.    One  who  bustles;  an 

energetic  worker.    (U.  S.) 
•hus-wlfc,  s.    [Housewife,  8.] 

•lins-wife,  v.t.    [Housewife,  v.] 


•hus-'wife  ly,  o.  Aadv.    (Housewifely.] 
"  hus-wif-er-y,  s.    CHouaEwjrEBY.j 

hut,  •  hotte.  8.     [Ft.  hutte,  from  O.  H.  Ger. 

hutta  ;  Ger.  hiitte  =  a  hut ;  Sp.  huta ;  Dut.  hut ; 
Dan.  kytte  ;  8w.  hydda ;  Bansc.  kuti.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  small  house,  hovel,  or 
cottage ;  a  mean  dwelling,  a  cot,  a  wooden 
structure  for  shelter. 

"Bome  of  tbem  going  Into  their  huts  to  steep.'— 
ItampieT ;  t'oyuffes  iau.  ISilt. 
H.  Technically: 

1.  Firearms :  The  back-end  or  body  of  tht 
breech-pin  of  a  musket. 

2.  Mil.  :  A  wooden  structure  for  the'accom 
modatioQ  and  shelter  of  soldiers  in  camp. 

hat-urn,  s. 

Archmol. :  A  name  given  to  small  cinerary 
umi;  of  Etniscan  pottery,  wliich  are  in  th» 
form  of  rude  huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  croaa- 
poles.  They  have  been  found  on  and  near  the 
Alljan  Mount,  and  are  of  very  high  antiquity, 
the  sepulchral  furniture  of  the  earliest  races 
of  Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  (Dennis:  Buried  Cities  <4 
Etruria,  ii.  457.) 

thfit,  v.t.  iii.    [Hut,  «.J 

A»  Trans. :  To  place  or  quarter  In  huts  ;  a«» 
To  hut  troops. 
B,  Intrans. :  To  take  lodgings  In  bats. 

hut9h,    *  huche,    hucche,  «.      [Fr.  hxtche ; 
from  Low  Lat.  huti(xi,  a  word  probably  ol 
Teutonic  origin.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  A  box,  chest,  bin,  coffer  or  other  recep- 
tacle ;  as,  a  grain-bufc^,  a  rabbit-Auicft,  &c. 

"  A  mlllei  in  bla  booltlng  hutch 
Drives  out  the  pure  m^e  neerely." 

Browne:  Bruanntas  Pastoral*,  bk.  fl,  8ft. 

2.  A  kneading-trough. 

3.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Milling:  The  case  of  a  flour-bolt ;  a  bolt 
ing  butch. 

2,  Mining: 

(1)  A  low-wheeled  car  adapted  to  run  on  a 
track  in  the  gallery  of  a  mine,  to  be  lifted  on 
tlie  cage  to  the  surface,  and  then  nm  off  to 
the  dumping  chute,  by  which  its  contents  are 
carried  to  waggons. 

(2)  A  cistern  or  box  for  washing  ores. 

'hiitfh,  v.t.    [Hutch,  «.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  store,  hoard,  or  lay  np; 

as  in  a  hutch  or  chest. 

"She  hutched  th"  all-worahlpped  ore,  and  preclom 
gems. 
To  store  her  children  with."*   Miiton:Comus.7l». 

2.  Min. :  To  separate  and  clean  ore  by  wash- 
ing in  a  sieve. 

hut9h'-ing,  s.    [Hdtch,  r.] 

Mining :  The  separation  of  ore  in  a  sieve, 
which  is  suspended  from  a  lever  or  held  in 
the  hands  and  agitated  in  a  vat  of  water. 

hiit^h'-m-si-a,  s.      [Named  after  Miss  Hut- 
chings,  of  Bantr)',  a  zealous  botanist] 

Bot.  :  AgenusofCruciferse,  family  Lepididae. 
The  petals  are  small ;  the  filaments  without 
scales,  the  stigma  sessile,  the  pod  broadly 
oblong,  obtuse,  much  compressed,  the  valves 
keeled,  the  septum  narrow,  two  seeds,  not 
margined,  on  each  cell.  Hutckinsia  petrcea, 
&  small  plant  two  to  four  inches  high,  is  found 
on  limestf)ne  rocks  in  the  west  of  England 
and  in  Wales. 

Hiit^h-in-sd'-ni-an^,  s.    (See  def.] 

Ck.  Hist.,  £c.  (PI):  The  followers  of  John 
Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Spennithorne,  in 
Yorkshire  (1674-1737).  He  believed  that  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  a  comjtlfte  system 
of  natural  science,  as  well  as  of  theology.  He 
opposed  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  He  often 
departed  from  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  text.  Many  divines  embraced  his  views, 
but  he  never  founded  a  sect. 

"  The  ffutchinsonians  were  combined  In  an  extreme 
dislike  for  rRtionalism."— Acj^ia  Stephen:  English 
Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  L  S90. 

hfitt'-ed,  pa,  par.  or  o.    [Hut.  v.l 

Hut-td'-ni-an,  a.     [HutUm,  a  proper  name 

(see  def.);  siiff.  -ion.] 

Geol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Dr.  Hutton,  of 


ftte,  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&ll«  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot^ 
•r.  wore,  W9U,  work,  wh6,  s^n ;  mute,  ofth,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  S^rrixuL    so,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a ;  qu  =  lew* 
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Edinburgh,  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
geology. 

Huttonlan-theory,  s. 

Geol. :  Tlie  theory  first  published  by  Dr. 
Button,  in  1788,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
developed  in  1795.  He  wiia  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cosmogony  and  geology, 
believing  the  latter  to  be  in  no  way  ecncenied 
with  "questions  as  to  the  origin  of  things." 
He  says  tliat— 

"The  ruins  of  an  older  world  are  vUtble  In  the  pre- 
sent atructiire  uf  our  iilHiiut,  and  tlio  sti-ata  wlilt^h  now 
coiiipuaeHurcoiitiiienuthiivebeen  once  beneath  theaea, 
and  Aeru  funned  out  ol  the  waste  of  i^re-exlstlng  conti- 
nents. The  sftine  forces  are  fit Ut  deatruylub'.  by  chi'inlcal 
decoiiiposltiun  or  met- ban  leal  violence,  even  the  hardest 
rocks  and  trans] iortin(C  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where 
they  are  spread  out  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those 
of  more  ancient  date.  Although  loosely  deposited  along 
the  lii'ttom  of  the  ocean,  they  become  afterwanis 
altered  and  consolidated  by  volcanic  heat,  and  tlien 
heaved  up  fractured  and  contorted." 

Hutton  was  the  precursor  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
whose  views  were  essentially  tlie  same,  and 
who  procured  for  them  liirg-*  acceptance  among 

feologists.  Professor  Huxley  called  the  Hut- 
Dnian  theory  Unifonnitarianism(q.v.).   [Geo- 

LCM3V,  PLaxONISTS,  VULCANISTS.] 

•  hA-vette',  ff.    [Fr.] 

Mil. :  A  covering  for  the  head  for  a  soldier. 

hUx,  v.t  tEtjTn.  doubtful.]  To  fish,  as  for 
pike,  with  hooks  and  lines  attached  to  floating 
bladders. 

•  hiix'-ter,  s.    [Huckster.] 

Huy-ge'-ni-gjl,  a.     [From  Hugenius,  the 

Latinized  name" of  Huyghens.     See  def.] 

Optics,  t&c.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  Christian 
Huyghens,  born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1G29, 
died  1695,  aged  6(>.  He  discovered  double 
refraction  in  crystals,  ascertained  that  the 
apparent  horns,  seen  by  Galileo,  projecting 
from  Saturn  were  a  ring,  discovered  the  fourth 
satellite  to  that  planet,  &c. 

Buygenlan-telescope,  s. 

Optic.  Instrum.  :  A  telescope  having  on  ob- 
ject glass  of  123  feet  of  focal  length.  The 
glass  was  mounted  on  a  pole,  and  had  no 
tube,  the  only  one  being  a  small  one  for  the 
eye  glass.  He  subsequently  constructed  an 
eye-piece  of  two  lenses,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  enlarging  the  field  of  vision 
and  diminishing  aberration. 

buys  -  sen' -  ite,  s.  [Named  after  Huyssen, 
who,  in  1865,  first  described  it  under  the  name 
of  Eisenstassfurtit.] 

Min.:  A  greenish-gray  mineral,  weathenng 
yellow,  either  an  iron  boracit«  or  a  distinct 
species. 

•  hiizz,  *  hiis^,  v.i.  [From  the  sound.]  To 
buzz ;  to  murmur. 

"If  the  fire  then  burne  In  the  chimney  pale,  and 
keepe  therewith  a  AiiaiHj^uoiBa"— /*.  BoUand:  PUnie, 
bk.  xviiL,  ch.  XXXV. 

hixz-aja',  interj.  &  s.    [Hurrah.] 

A.  -4s  interj, :  A  shout  of  joy,  acclamation, 
or  welcome ;  hurrah. 

"  ffutza,  my  Jolly  cobblers  !  and  huzza. 
My  stable  sweepers."       Fawkes:  Epithalatnium. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  A  cheer  ;  an  hurrah. 

"Three  loud  Auzztu  were  raised."— Jfacaufai/.-  ffUt. 
Bng..  ch.  xlL 

bTl2-za',  vA.  &  t.    [Huzza,  s.] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  shout  huzza  ;  to  hurrah  ; 
to  cheer. 

"  The  mob  httzzat.    Away  they  trudge," 

Cowper:  Horace;  Stttires.  bk.  I.  9. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  cheer;  to  salute  with  huzzas 
or  cheers  ;  to  receive  with  acclamation.s. 

"  The  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Btitzaa  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel." 
^  Scolt :  Rokebjf.  vi  26. 

httz'-zie,  s.    [HnssT.] 

bver'-ler-a,  s.    [Sw.] 

Min. :  A  white  or  reddish  clay,  described 
by  Forchhammer,  from  Iceland.  Compos.  : 
silica,  5U-99 ;  alumina,  7.39;  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  21 '21  ;  magnesia,  19'96;  and  titanic  acid, 
0-46. 

bver'-salt,  *.  [Dan.,  from  hver=  every  one, 
and  mlt  =salt.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Halotrichite.  It  is  an 
alum  from  Iceland,  described  by  Forchhammer. 

•hy'-a-^ine,  s.     [Hyacinth.]    The  hyacinth. 

"Some  deep  empurpled  aa  the  hyacine." 

apenter:  F.  <?.,  II.  xli..  liv. 


hy'-a-9J[nth,  hy-a-^in'-thiis,  Hy-a-9in'- 
thuSt  B.  [Lat.  hyacinthus  =  Gr.  vdKi.i'do<; 
{hiiakiiithos)  =  a  i)laiit,  apparently  not  the 
modern  hyacinth.  Liddell  &.  Scott  consider 
ft  to  have  been  a  generic  word  for  any  of  the 
Iris  order.  One  of  these.  Gladiolus  communis, 
has  been  specified.  Other  opinions  are  in 
favour  of  the  Mart'igon  Lily,  or  even  of  the 
Larkspurs  ;  'Ya»cti/0os  {lluakinthos)  [U  1] ;  in 
Fr.  hyacinthe.] 
I.  Of  the  forms  Hyacinthus,  hyacinthus  : 

1.  Class.  MythoJ.  (Of  the  form  Hyacinthus): 
A  Laconian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
killed  him  undesignedly  by athrowof  adiscus 
or  quoit.  Tlie  god  transformed  him  into  a 
flower  (hyacinthus),  on  which,  in  memorial  of 
his  grief,  he  inscribed  the  Greek  letters  a  i 
(ai).  Scientifically  viewed,  the  process  should 
be  reversed.  The  discovery  of  some  plant 
with  marks  faintly  resembling  the  Greek 
letters  a  i  generated  the  myth  of  the  youth 
Hyacinthus. 

2.  Bot.  (Of  the  form  hyacinthus)  :  A  genus  of 
Liliaceae,  tribe  Scilleffi,  once  so  extensive  aa  to 
include  the  common  wild  hyacinth  (hyacinth 
of  the  woods)  or  blue  bell,  then  called  Hyacin- 
thus noTiscriptus,  next  transferred  to  the  genus 
Agraphia  of  Link,  and  called  Agraphia  nutans 
(Hooker  &  Arnott),  and  now  figuring  as  Scilla 
ntttans  (Sir  Joseph  Hooker).  It  included  also 
the  present  Miiscari  racemosum.  As  now 
limited  its  type  is  H.  orieiitalis.  [II.  1.]  The 
bulb  is  stout ;  the  leaves  fleshy,  linear,  and 
oblong ;  the  inflorescence  a  drooping  spike 
with  the  periantli  bell-shaped,  six-parted  ;  the 
stamens  six,  all  equal ;  one  style,  with  a  tliree- 
cornered  stigma,  and  the  ovary  subglobose, 
three-celled,  many-seeded. 

3.  Min.  (Of  the  form  hyacinthus):  A  precious 
stone,  described  by  Pliny  as  of  the  colour  of 
a  hyacinth,  and  also  like  an  amethyst,  but 
not  so  blue.  (Pliny  :  H.  N.,  xvii.  9,  41.)  Dana 
regards  it  as  having  been  a  sapphire,  some 
others  consider  it  a  kind  of  amethyst. 

XL  Of  tJie  form  hyacinth  : 

1.  Bot.  :  A  plant  of  the  genus  Hyacinthus, 
wide  or  restricted,  and  specially  of  the  culti- 
vated species,  Hyacinthus  orientalis.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Levant  and  the  mountains  of 
Persia.  The  Dutch  have  cultivated  it  since 
about  1500,  and  Gerard  mentions  it  in  England 
in  1576.  Here  it  is  cultivated  in  spring  in 
long  glasses  or  bottles  of  suitable  form.  It 
has  run  into  several  varieties,  and  is  of  dif- 
ferent colours. 

TT  For  the  wild  Hyacinth,  see  Hyacinth,  I. 
2.  The  Cape  Hyacinth  is  (1)  Scilla  corymbnsa, 
and  (2)  Scilla  brachyphylla ;  the  Grape  Hya- 
cinth, the  genus  Muscari  ;  the  Lily  Hyacinth, 
S.  Lilio-hyacinthvs ;  the  hyacinth  of  Peru,  S. 
peruviana ;  that  of  Tasmania,  Thelymitra  nuda; 
the  Spanish  Hyacinth,  Hyacinthus  amethysti- 
nus;  the  Starch  Hyacinth,  Muscari  racemosum. 

2.  Mineralogy ; 

(1)  A  variety  of  zircon.  It  is  of  a  brownish, 
orange,  or  reddish  colour. 

(2)  The  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  Cinnamon- 
stone  or  Essonite  (q.v.). 

(3)  The  same  as  Vesuvianite  (q.v.). 

3.  JeweUery  :  The  name  applied  by  .Jewellers 
to  Essonite  (q.v.),  and  to  some  specimens  of 
topaz. 

hyacinth-pest,  s. 

Hort. :  A  ring  disease  caused  by  a  fungal 
which  attacks  first  the  innermost  scales  of 
the  hyacinth,  then  affects  the  leaves,  which 
turn  yellow,  then  the  flower-stalk,  which  de- 
cays, and  finally  the  whole  bulb,  which  degen- 
erates into  a  muddy  mass.     (Thome.) 

*hy-a-9inth'-i-an,  o.     [Eng.    hyacinth; 
•  ion.]     Hyacintliine. 

hy-a-^inth'-ine,    *  hy-a-9mth'-in»   a. 

[Lat.  \hyacinthinus,  from  Gr.  vaKivOivoi;  (hna- 
kiJithinos)  from  vaKivOo^  (huakinthos)  =  a 
hyacinth.]  Made  of  or  resembling  hyacinths ; 
of  the  colour  of  hyacinths ;  curbrig  like  a 
hyacinth. 

"  Hyacinthinf  locks 
Round  from  blB  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering."  MUUm:  P.  /..,  iv.  SOL 

hy-a-9in'-thus,  s.    [Hyacinth.] 

Hy'-lid^,  Hy'-a-de§,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hyades; 

Gr.  'YdSf;  (Hnodes),  probably  from  v?  (hus)  = 

a  sow,  or  iJw  (huo)  =  to  wet,  to  water,  to  rain,] 

Astron. :  According  to  the  classic  writers, 


seven  stars  (only  five  of  which  are  now  clearly 
discernible)  in  the  head  of  the  Hull,  Taurus. 
One  is  Aldebaran  (q.v.).  When  tlie  llyadea 
rose  with  the  sun,  the  Greek  and  Uomana  ex- 
pected rain. 

"Thro'ecuddinK  drift  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vert  the  dim  sea."        Teimyton :  l/lyuea,  la 

hy-8B'-na,  s.  [I^at.,  from  Gr.  vatva  (huaina)  ^ 
a  Liby.iii  wild  lic-ast,  probably  tlie  hy;ena.  from 
55  (hus)  ~  a  swine,  a  pig,  to  which  the  h)-ain8 
has  no  close  affluity.]    [Hyena.] 

1.  Zool. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hya?nid*  (q.v.).  The  known  recent  specieff 
are  four;  (1)  The  common  Strijied  Hyteua 
(HymTia  striata)  is  brownish -gray,  darker 
above,  with  several  irregular,  transverse,  dis- 
tinct stripes  along  the  sides.  It  is  the  Canis 
Hyccna  of  Linnsus,  the  only  speci<*9  he  knew. 
Inhabiting  Western  Asia  and  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  regarded  it  with  superstitious  awe,  ana 
invented  many  tales  as  to  its  habits.  It  is 
nocturnal,  grubbing  up  corpses  from  grave- 
yards, hunting  down  animals,  or,  in  some 
cases,  carrying  off  children.  Moore  calls  its 
cry  a  "moan,'  but  sometimes  there  is  a  sound 
like  sardonic  laughter,  whence  the  animal  is 
called  the  Laughing  Hyaena.  Fierce  as  it  is.  it 
can  be  domesticated  with  ease.  (2)  Hycena 
maculota.  the  Spotted  Hyeena,  found  at  the 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Southern  Africa 
generally,  where  it  is  called  Cape  Hysna,  and, 
on  account  of  its  ferocity.  Tiger-wolf.  It  is 
yellowish-brown,  with  numerous  spots  of  a 
(leeper  colour.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  Striped  Hysna.  (3)  Hycena  villosa,  the 
Strand  Wcdf  of  the  Dutch,  is  also  from  the 
Cape,  where  it  was  first  discriminated,  in  1833, 
by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith.  It  is  grizzled  brown 
with  some  bands,  whence  it  has  been  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  Striped  Hyaena  [(I)]. 
(4)  The  Brown  Hyaena.     It  occurs  at  Natal. 

2,  Palteont. :  The  genus  first  appears  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  of 
continental  Europe.  It  was  well  represented 
in  the  Pliocene.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkiiis  reckont 
the  Spotted  Hysena,  Hycena  crocuta,  one  of  ths 
British  Mid-Pleistocene  mammals,  existing  to 
the  late  Pleistocene.  Formerly  the  specimens 
from  caves  were  named  HycEtia  spelcea,  but  it 
is  now  believed  that  they  are  only  a  variety  of 
H,  crocuta.  [Album  Gf,<ecijm.}  Wlien  a  cava 
like  Kirkdale,  or  Kent's  Hole,  once  inhabited 
by  hyienas,  is  opened,  it  is  generally  found  to 
abound  in  bones  of  other  mammals,  which 
have  been  broken,  gnawed,  and  polished  by 
the  teeth  of  the  hyaena. 

hysena-dog,  s. 

Zool. :  A  name  applied  by  Swainson  to  th« 
Aard  Wolf  (q.v.),  and  by  J.  E.  Gray  to  the 
Hunting  Dog  (q.v.). 

hy-se-nan'-che,  s.  [Lat.  hycena  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  dyx<o  (ancho)  =  to  strangle.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Euphorbiacese,  tribe 
Buxeae.  The  powdered  fruit  of  Hycp.nanche 
globosa  or  capejisis,  called  also  Toxicodendron 
capeuse,  is  rubbed  on  mutton  by  the  Cape 
colonists  and  used  to  poison  hyEenas. 

hy-CBn-arc'-tos,  s.  [Lat.  hyce)ia,  and  Gr. 
apKTo?  (arklos)  —  a  bear.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  Ursidte.  The  remains 
of  Hycenarctos  hemicyon  occur  in  the  Mid- 
Miocene,  and  those  of  H.  insignis  in  the  Lower 
Pliocene  of  France. 

hy-8B_n-ic'-tis,  s.  [Lat.  hyoin(a\  and  ictis  = 
Gr.  IktC-;  (iktis)  =a  weasel.] 

PalcFoyit. :  An  extinct  genus  of  Hyaenidse, 
with  affinities  to  the  Viverridae.  It  is  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Greece. 

hy-sen'-i-dae,  s.  pi.    [Lat  hycena  (ci.v.);  fern, 
pi.  adj.  suit,  -idee.] 
Zool.  :  A  family  of  carnivorous  mammals. 
1—1, 
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lars  t—    ,  the  last  molar  in  the  upper  jaw 

being  tubercular,  as  in  the  Felidie,  and  the 
tongue,  as  in  their  case,  rough  with  prickles. 
Tliey  have  projecting  eyes  and  large  ears.  In 
their  claws,  wifiicb  are  not  retractile,  they  ap- 
proach the  Canidffi  (Dogs),  but  the  toes  aro 
only  four,  while  in  both  the  cats  and  dogs 
they  are  five.  The  hind  feetof  the  hysenasars 
much  bent,  making  the  shoulder  higher  than 
the  haunch.  The  body  is  heavy,  and  the  gait 
stooping.    The  w  bole  organization  adapts  them 


b6il,  b^;  p^t.  j6^1;  cat,  9eU.  chorus.  9hlii,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin.  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-olan,  -tian  -  sh^n*   -tlon,  -slon  =  shiiii;  ^on,   jloa  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -alous  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  Ac  =  b^  d^l. 
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for  broaliiiig  boin^s.  [IIv.'Kna.I  Tliey  inhabit 
tho  warmer rHKions of  tlm  Ohi  WoiUl.  Southern 
Africa  being  their  metn.iiulia.  In  ad<lition  tx> 
Hyaena,  tliu  genus  I'rotclen,  thuugh  it  has 
vivrnine  afflnitiea,  seema  to  belong  to  ttiis 
family.  [Aardwolf.] 
2.  Pal(EonU  :  [Hy^na,  2 ;  Hv^mcris]. 

♦  hy-sen-i'-nsB,  «.  pZ.     [Lat.  hycen(a);  fem. 
pi.  ailj.  suff.    ince.] 

Zool. :  Asuh-fauiilyofCanidae,  now  generally 
raised  to  tlie  rank  of  a  family,  and  called 
HysEnidiE  (q.v.)- 

liy-Jen'o-don,  s.     rT^t.    hi/(rti(a),   and   Gr. 

oSovi  (odous),  bSovTo^  (mlmtos)  =  a  tr)cith.J 

Zool. :  A  gpnus  of  carnivorous  niaraupials. 
Hyrnodon  leptorhynrhus  is  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  aa  occurring  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  of  Hordwell.  Three  speciea 
occur  in  the  Uiiper  Eocene  of  France. 

fay-een-o-ddn'-ti-dse,  9.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat. 
hymwdon  (q.v.);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff,  -uUp.] 
PalcEoivt.  :  A  family  of  t^rnivoroua  marsu- 
pials.    Incisors  ^--'canines       -  '  praemolars 
3  _3  """^  *~1 

- — .  All  the  raolara  have  trenchant  edges. 
8 — 3 

Hysenodontidfe  are  sometimes  placed.  amouK 
the  earnivora.  They  occur  iu  the  Eocene  and 
the  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

liy'-a-hy-a,  s.     [Native  name   in   Central 

America.] 

Hot.  :  TaJiamcemontaTta  vtilia,  one  of  the 
Cow-trees  of  America. 

hy-a-le'-a,  hy-a-lao'-a,  s.    [Gr.  i-aAeo? 

(hnakvs)  =■  glassy.]" 

Zool. :  The  typical  genu3  of  the  family  Hy- 
alipida;(q.v.).  Theshell  is  globularand  tmns- 
lucent.  The  animal  has  long  appendages  to 
the  mantle,  which  is  slit  at  both  sides.  Nine- 
teen recent  species  are  known  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
i-'ive  are  fossil,  the  genus  extending  from  the 
Miocene  till  now. 

ty-a-le'-i-dse,  hy-a-lae' ]f-ds8,s.  pi.  [Mod. 
Lat,  hyale{a),  hyala-(a) ;  Lat.  fem.pl.  adj.  suff. 
-idee] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Pteropodous  Molluscs, 
section  TJiecosomata.  The  shell  is  straight  or 
curved,  globular,  or  nee'lle-shaped,  and  sym- 
metrical.   The  animal  has  two  large  fins. 

Jiy'-3--lme,  a.  &■  s.  [Lat.  hyaliuvs,  from  Gr. 
iidAii'O!  (hualinos),  from  iioAo?  {k^udos)=  glass  ; 
Fr.  hynlin.} 

A,  A$ adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Glassy,  transparent,  crys- 
talline. 

2.  Bot.,  Anat.,  Zool,  £c :  Transparent  and 
coioitrless,  as  water  and  gloss.    {Harvey,  &c.) 

B.  .4s  substantive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lavg. :  The  glassy  surface  of  the  sea. 

"On  the  cle^r  hyaline,  the  glassy  aea : 
Of  amplitude  almost  iuimense.  witn  stars 
Numerous."  Milton:  P.  L..  viL  619. 

2.  Zool  £  Physiol.  :  The  pellucid  substance 
■whii'h  determines  the  spontaneous  fission  of 
cells.  (Owen:  Camp,  Atiat  invert.  Anvm. ; 
Glossary.) 

hyaline-cartilage,  s. 

A))nt.  :  A  kind  of  cartilage  which  is  some- 
what dim  and  ftiintly  granular,  like  ground- 
glass.    (Quaiii.) 

by  aline -layer*  s. 

Anat.  :  The  name  given  by  KoUiker  to  the 
innermost  layer  of  a  hair  foUicule. 

liy'-a-lite,  s.  [Lat.  hvalus  .■  Gr.  vaXo^  (kualos). 
iieAos  (hnelos)  =  a  cb'ar,  traiis(>arent  stone, 
glass,  and  Ai'flo?  (lithns)  =  a  stone.] 

Min.  :  A  gla.'^syand  transparent  or  transln- 
cent  variety  of  opal,  colouiless  or  whitish. 
It  occurs  in  globular  concretions  and  crust. 
Sometimes  called  from  its  discoverer  Miiller's 
glass. 

Iiy-a-l6-,  7»re/'.  [Lat.  hyaln$;  Gr.  va\r>K  (knatr>s\ 
li'e\09  {kndos)  =  3i.j\y  clear,  transparent  stone, 
glass.]  Colourless  and  transparent  like  glass, 
resembling  or  in  any  way  cormected  with  glass. 

liy-3,r-6-graph,  5.  [Hvaloorapht.]  An 
instrument  for  tracing  a  design  on  a  trans- 
parent surface. 


hyseninsB — hybridiaer 

hy-a-ldg'-ra-pli^,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 
ypd'i)ui  (yrapho)  =  to  write.]  The  art  of  writing 
or  engraving  on  glass, 

hy'-a-lbid,  a.  [Gr.  va\o^  (htuiloa),  and  elfio? 
(eidos)  =  appearance,  likeness.]    [Hyalitk]. 

A)uit. :  Glassy;  having  the  appearance  and 
trausjiarency  of  glass. 

hyaloid-membrane,  a. 

Anitt.  (0/ the  eye):  A  membrane  Investing 
the  whole  of  the  vitreous  huiuour  except  in 
front     (Quain.) 

hy-a-lom'-e-Uin.  s.    [Pref.  hyah-,  and  Gr. 
/icAdv  {melaii),  neut.  of  ^c'Aa?  (melas)  =  black.] 
Min. :    A  mineral    perhaps    the    same   as 
Tachylit*.     Found,  iu  the  Vogelsbirge, 

hy-a-ld-ne'-ma,  s.     [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 

yrjfj.a.  (nema)  =.  yarn.] 

Zool. :  Glasa-rope  ;  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Hyaloncinidju  (q.v.).  HyaLonevux  Iml- 
tanicum  is  found  in  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  stem  of  H.  Sieboldii  is  called  the  Hint-rope. 

hy-a-lo-ne'-mf-dea.  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyalonerrna);  Lat,  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf.  -ute.J 

L  Zool. :  A  family  of  siliceous  sponges,  or, 
according  to  some,  a  family  of  Zoantharia 
Sckrobasica.  It  consists  of  a  cup-shajied 
sponge-like  head,  anchored  in  the  mud  of  tile 
sea-bottoui  by  a  long,  glassy,  twisted  fibrous 
rope  or  ligament. 

2.  PahEont.  :  The  family  occurs  from  the 
Silurian  times  till  now. 

hy-&l'-d-phane,  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Gr. 
•^KitW  (phaiiw),  Ist  fut.  <^awu  (pha no)  =  to 
make  to  ajipear.] 

Min. :  A  monoelinic  white,  colourless  or 
flesh-red  mineral,  transparent  or  translucent; 
its  lustre  vitreous  ;  hardness,  6  to  6-5  ;  sj).  gr., 
2  8  to  2-9.  Compos.  :  silica,  46*66  to  52-t)7  ; 
alumina,  19-14  to  22-86  ;  baryta,  9-56  to  21-33. 
Occurs  in  a  granular  dolomite  in  the  Valais,  in 
manganese  lime  at  Jakobsberg  in  Sweden,  Sec. 

hy-a-lo-sid'-er-lte,  s.  [Pref.  kyalo-,  and 
Eng.  sideritc  (<i.v.).] 

Mill  :  A  ferruginous  variety  of  olivine. 

hy-al'-o-type.  s.  [Pref.  hyalo-,  and  Eng. 
type.]    A  photographic  positive  on  glass. 

*hy-bem'-ar^le,  *hy'-ber-nate,  &c.  [Hi- 

BEBNACLE,  HlBEItNATE,  ^C-] 

hy-ber'-ni-a,  s.  [Lat  hihemtis,  hybemus  = 
pertaining  to  winter ;  hibema,  hybema  = 
winter  quarters.] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hybemidse  (q.v.).  Hybemia  leucophearia  is 
the  Si)ring  Usher  (q.v.). 

hy-ber'-m-dSB,  s.  pi.  [Lat  hybem(ia)  (q.v.); 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idfe.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Geo- 
metrina.  The  anfennaa  of  the  male  are  pu- 
bescent or  slightly  pectinated  ;  the  abdomen 
is  slender ;  the  win^s  entire,  rather  broail. 
Female  apterous  or  with  the  wings  only  rudi- 
mentary.     Larva    cylindrical,  not   humped. 

Hyb-lae'-an,  a.  [Lat.  HyUmis.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Mount  Hybla  in  Sicily  noted  for 
its  honey. 

hyty-llte,  s.     [From  Mount  Hybla,  where  it 
occurs]     [Sybl^an.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  PATACONrrE  (q.v.). 

hyb'-o-dont,  a.  &  s.     [Hybodottid-^:.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  teeth  with  a  hump-like 
projection.     [Hybodus.J 

B.  As  subst.  (Chiefly  in  the  pi.  Hyhodonts) : 
Palajont. :  A  tooth  of  the  genus  Hybodus, 

or  the  fish  to  which  it  belonged. 

hyb-o-don'-ti-dfe,  s.  pi  [Gr.  u|8o?  (hubos) 
=  humii-l.aeked  :  hSovq  (odous),  genit.  oSdi/ros 
(odontos)  =  a  tooth,  and  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-id(E.] 

Palceont. :  A  family  of  fossil  fishes,  order 
Plagiostoml  of  Owen,  or  Cestraphori. 

hyb'-o-diis,  s.  [Gr.  v&6<;  (hubos)  =  hump- 
barked,  and  oiov's  (od(nis)  =  a.  tooth.] 

pnlrrnnt.  :  The  typical  j^enus  of  the  familv 
HybodontidsB  (q.v.).  The  teeth  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  sharks,  but  are  less 
trenchant     They  are  formed  with  a  central 


cone,  with  smaller  sewjndary  cones  on  the 
sides.  The  ichthyodorulites  (fin  spines)  are 
grooved  longitudinally,  and  have  a  numl>er  ol 
small  t*eth  on  their  concave  margin.  A  few 
species  are  from  the  Trias,  many  from  the  Liaa 
and  Uie  OoUte.    Tliey  die  out  in  the  Chalk. 

hy-brid.  hy-brlde,  «.     [Lat  Mbrida,  ky- 
Onda,  and  ibrida  —  a  hybrid.]    [See  def.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  (Of  animals  or  plants):  Produced  by 
the  union  of  two  distinct  specien. 

'•  Perfectly  fertile  hybrid  auliuale."— Z)(i)-trtn .  Oriain 
<tfSj}acie4  (Cth  ed.j,  p.  241. 

2.  Fig.  (0/ persons  (yr  thivgs)  :  Derived  from 
two  sources,  as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  a  faith, 
a  word,  &c. 

"  These  JudHliing  hybrid  CbrUtUiu.'*— SmC/k;  a»> 

mom.  vol.  v.,  fter.  li 

B.  As  substantive : 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  Strictly :  In  the  same  sense  as  IL 

(2)  lyiosely :  A  human  being  bom  of  parenti 
helonging  to  ditferent  races.  Such  a  petBoa 
should  be  called  a  mongrel,  not  a  hybrid. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  deriving  its  origin  from 
two  wholly  distinct  sources. 

II.  Biol.:  An  animator  plant  produced  by 
the  union  of  two  distinct  species.  Plant  hy- 
bri'ls  are  artificially  produced  by  applying  the 
pollen  of  one  species  to  the  stigma  of  another 
closely  allied  to  the  first     [Hybridism.] 

"  III  tlie  first  generation  mongrrlB  are  more  varlabia 
taaa hvbHtU."— Darwin :  Oriffinq/ Spteut  nth  sd),  2Hb 

hy'-biid-i^-er,  5.    [Hybridizer.] 

hy'-brid-ifm,  s.    [Eng.  hybrid;  -ign.] 

Biol.  :  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hybrid  5 
hybridity. 

1[  It  was  long  believed  that  hybrids  were 
uniformly  sterile,  and  had  been  made  so  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  species.  Darwin 
(Origin  0/  Species,  ch.  ix.)  combats  this  view, 
pointing  out  that  two  classes  of  fects,  to  a 
great  exttjnt  fundamentally  different,  have 
generally  been  confounded— viz.,  the  sterility 
of  species  when  first  crossed,  and  the  eteriUty 
of  the  hybrids  produced  ironi  them. 

■'First  crosaea  between  fonus  aufflcieutlr  diattnct 
to  be  rankMl  aa  speciea  and  tlieir  hybrids  are  very 
generally,  but  not  universally,  sterile.  Thefeterillty  U 
of  all  degrees,  and  is  often  so  slight  that  the  moat 
careful  experimentalists  have  arrived  at  diametrloallj 
opposite  cuuclu^ioUH  m  ranklun;  forma  by  this  teat 
The  sterility  is  innately  variable  Iu  individuals  of  the 
samespecieK  and  iseminentlyBUaceptible  to  the  action 
of  favourable  aud  uiifavour:iblecondilions.  The  degre* 
of  sterility  does  not  strictly  follow  syattmatic  affinity, 
but  is  governed  by  several  curious  and  complex  l&wa. 
It  l8  generally  different,  and  sometimes  widely  differ- 
ent, on  reciprocal  crosses  between  theeametwo  species, 
it  is  not  always  equal  Iu  decTfe  lu  a  first  cross,  and  in 
the  hybrids  produced  from  this  CToaa.'— Darwin:  Ori- 
gin  of  Species  |6th  ed.),  262. 

Mr.  Darwin  believed  that  the  sterility  of 
first  crosses  and  that  of  their  hybrid  progeny 
had  not  been  effected  by  natural  selection ; 
it  Jiad  arisen  froiu  various  causes.  Nor,  he 
thought,  are  mongrels— i.e.  crosses,  between 
varieties,  uniformly  fertile ;  he  considered, 
therefore,  that  there  was  nothing  iu  the  phe- 
nomena of  hybridization  to  negative  the  view 
that  species  had  first  existed  as  varieties. 

•hy'-brid-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ist. J  One 
who  hybridizes. 

*  hyrbrid'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  hybrid ;  a  mongrel 
state. 

*  hy'-brid-iz-a-blo,  a.  [Eng.  kybHdiz(e); 
-aJile.]  Cajiahle  of  being  liybridized  ;  capable 
of  being  crossed  with  an  individual  of  another 
species  or  stock. 

hy-brid-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hybridiz(e); 
-ntio7i.]  The  act  or  process  of  hybridizing; 
the  state  of  being  hybridized. 

"  Uu^iridization  is  not  coiialdored  by  Mr.  D&rwiiLaA 
a  cause  of  new- speciea,  but  rather  as  tending  to  keep 
variation  within  hoMai3."—Ly«H  :  Antiquity  of  Man 
(13(33),  p.  411. 

hy'-brid-ize»  v.t.  [Eng.  hybrid;  -ize.]  To 
render  hybrid ;  to  produce  by  the  union  of 
different  sj»ecies  or  stocks. 

"This  power  of  hubridizing  appears  to  be  far  more 
common  in  plants  than  inaDimal?.*' — Lindtev:  IntrotU 
to  B<,t.  (.3rd  ed.f.  p.  348. 

hy'-brfd  iz-er,  hy'-brid  is-er,  s.  [Eng. 
h]ihrv\\z{>-) ;  -er]  One  who  or  that  which  hy- 
bridizes. 

"  The  evidence  from  fertility  adduced  by  different  Ay. 
ftridiaers."— OarMn'n.-  Origin  of  Species  (6th  ed).  p  -m. 


l&te.  f3.t,  fSxe,  amidst,  wbat.  lalL  father ;  we.  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who.  son;  mute,  eiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    ».  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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hy'-brld-oUB,  a.  (Eiig.  hybrid;  -cm.]  Hybrid. 
{Say  :  On  tlu:  Creatinn,  pt.  ii.) 

*  hyd,  s.    [Hide.] 

*  hyd-age,  s.    [HidaoeJ 

liy-dan-to'-Io,  a.    [Eng.  hyiliinto(ln) ;  -1«.) 
Ckem. :  Of  or  belonging  to  liydautoin  (q.v.). 

hydantolo-acid,  s. 

Chim. :  Glycoluric  acid,  CyHsNaOs,  or 
CO<Ni'cHo-COOH-  ^  ■nouobasic  acid,  ob- 
tained by  boiUng  byilantoin  with  baryta  water ; 
also  by  heating  aniidoacetic  acid  with  urea  to 
120°,  or  by  heating  amidoacctic  acid  with  iso- 
cyanate  of  rotassimn  and  snlphiirio  aiid. 
Hydantoic  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  boiling  water.  It  is  only  sli'^^htly  soluble 
in  ether.    It  forms  large  rhombic  prisms. 

hy-dSji'-toJll,  s.  [Gr.  vSwp  (ImOor')  =  water, 
and  Kng.,  &a.  (ultyintoin  (q.v.).] 

Clim.  :     Glycolyl    urea,     C3H4X0O2,     or 
NH  -  CO 

CO^  I     .    Obtained  by  heating  brom- 

^NH  -  CH., 
acetyl  uica  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  also  by 
the  action  of  hydrioiMc  acid  and  allantoin. 
Hydantoin  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  w.iter ;  it 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at  216°. 

hyd-ar -thrus,  s.  [Gr.  SSup  {hudor)  =  water, 
and  ipSpov  {nrthron)  =  a  joint.) 

Path.:  Phlegmasia  duUns,  white  swelling 
(q.v.). 

hy'-da-tids,  s.  [Gr.  iaari't  (Jmdatis),  genit. 
vSoTiSos  (Awtotidos)  =  a  hydatid  ;  viupQiudor) 
=:  water.] 

Path.  (PI.):  Tumours  resulting  from  the 
development  of  the  embryo  of  a  tapeworm, 
Tasnia  solium,  in  the  human  body  ;  Echino- 
cocciis  liaiiiiiiis,  found  in  th  s  liver,  brain.  &c. 
Uncommon  in  this  country,  specially  preva- 
lent in  Iceland.     [Stagoers,  Tapk-wobm.] 

U  Hydatids  of  Morgagni : 

Anatomy : 

1,  One  or  more  small  pedunculated  bodies 
(not  real  hydatids)  in  the  testicle. 

2.  A  hydatid-looking  body  at  the  Bmbriated 
eitremity  of  the  uterus. 

liy-dat'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  hydaH(d),  and  Lat. 
forma  —  form,  appearance.)  Resembling  a 
hydatid. 

liy-da-ti'-na,  s.     (Gr.  uSari't  (Jtudntis)  =  a 

wate'ry  vesicle  ;  Lat  suff.  -ina.l 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
datiusea  (q.v.).     Type,  Hydatina  senta. 

hy-da-tin'-ae-a,  s.  j)I.  [Mod.  hat.  hydatin(a); 
Lat.'neut.  pi.  suff.  -a-a.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  established  by 
Ehvenberg.  There  is  neither  a  carapace  nor 
an  enveloping  sheatli ;  the  rotitory  organ  mul- 
tiple or  more  than  bipartite.  Eighteen  genera 
known.      Called  also  Notommatina  (q.v.). 

liy'-da-tism,  s.  [Eng.,  drc.  hydatid);  -ism.] 
A  soiincPproduced  by  the  motion  of  a  liquid 
which  has  been  effused  into  some  cavity  of  the 
body. 

by'-da-toid,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  Mup  (htidor)  = 
water,  and  eI5o!  (cidos)  =  appearance,  like- 
ness.) 

A.  -is  ailj. :  Resembling  water  in  quality, 
nature,  appearance,  or  consistency. 

B.  .4s  sid)sUintive : 

Anat.:  The  membrane  surrounding  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  or  that  humour 
Itself. 

*liyde, ».   [HiDE.l 

hj?d-ne-i,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ay(Jn(ttm) ;  Lat. 
masc.  pi.  adj.  sufF.  -ei.) 

Bot.:  A  sub-order  of  hymenomycetous 
fungi  having  the  basidia  spores  on  tubercles 
or  spine-like  processes  on  the  under  side  of  a 
discoid  cup-shaped,  or  funnel-shaped,  stalked 
or  sessile  pileUB. 

li^d-no-car'-pu9,  s.  [Gr.  vSvov  (Imdnon)  = 
an  esculent  fungus,  perhaps  the  trutfle,  and 
Ko^TTO';  {l-arpos)  =  fruit.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Pangiaceas,  the  Took. 
Bydnocarpui   renenatvs  is    described  by  Sir 


Joseph  Hooker  as  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree 
with  tufts  of  yellow  blossoms  on  the  trunk. 
Its  fruit  is  as  lar^e  as  an  orange,  and  is  use<l 
to  poison  fish.  An  oil  is  exi>ressed  from  its 
seeds.    (Hooker:  HimMlayan  J ovrn.,  ii.  7.) 

hyd-nbr'-a,  s.     [Gr.  vSvov  (hudnmi)=  an 
esculent  fun'gus,  a  trulUo  ;  suff.  -ora  (?).] 

Hot. :  A  genus  of  Cytinacoae.  llydnora 
nfriaina  smells  like  roast  beef,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  native  Africans. 

h^d'-niim,  s.   [Gr.  vivof  (hudnon)  -  an  eatable 
fungus,  probably  a  trutfle.) 

Bot.:  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  Bub.order 
Hydnei  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  fungills  having 
the  hyinenum  composed  of  prickles  projecting 
from  the  piletis.  Uydnum  njiajidum,  properly 
dressed  and  cooked,  is  eatable. 


[Lat.,  from  Gr.  v5pa  (hudra)  —  a 
water-snake,  from  iiSojp  (Aiidor)=  water  ;8ansc. 


iydr-,  prtf.    [Hydro-.] 

Hy' dra, 

udras;  Rasa,  ouidra;  A.S.  o(cr'=aotter(q.v.).] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  <*  Gr.  Mijth. :  A  celebrated  monster 
which  infested  the  Lake  Lema  in  Pelo]>on- 
nesus.  It  was  the  offspring  of  Ichidna's  xmion 
with  Typhon.  It  had  one  hundred  heads,  and 
as  soon  as  one  was  cut  off,  two  grew  up  if  the 
wound  was  not  stopped  by  fire.  It  was  one 
of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  destroy  this 
monster  :  this  he  etiected  with  the  assistance 
of  lolaus,  who  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
wound  as  soon  as  one  head  was  cut  off.  The 
conqueror  dijtped  his  arrows  in  the  gall  jf 
the  Hydra,  and  all  the  wounds  which  he  gave 
proved  incurable. 

"  Another  king  1  they  grow  like  Bydra't  Leads." 

Shaketp. :  I  Henry  IV.,  V.  4. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  evil  or  misfortune  arising 
from  many  sources. 

"  And  yet  the  hydra  of  my  cares  renewB." 

Daniel :  Sonneu  to  Delia,  XV. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Astron. :  The  Hydra  or  Watersnake,  one 
of  the  fifteen  ancient  southern  constellations. 
It  is  so  long  that  it  has  been  divided  into 
four  parts  :  (1)  Hvdra— i.e.  Hydra  proper ;  (L') 
Hydra  et  Crater ;  (3)  Hydra  et  Coi-vus ;  and 
(4)  Hydrffi  continnatio.  Hydra  proper  is  a 
little  south  of  the  bright  star,  Eegulus,  which 
fs  in  Leo. 

2.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydridse.  The  animal  is  locomotive,  single, 
naked,  gelatinous,  subcyllndrical,  but  very 
contractile  and  variable  in  form  ;  the  mouth 
surrounded  by  a 
single  row  of  fili- 
form tentacles. 
Propagation  by  the 
formation  of  gem- 
mae and  ova  upon 
or  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ani- 
mal's body.  If  cut 
into  pieces  each 
will  become  a  new 
hydra.  If  turned 
inside  out  the  ex- 
terior surface  will 
digest  food  and  the 
interior  one  re- 
spire. Hydra  was 
first  described  by 
Trembley  in  1774. 
The  genus  con- 
taijis  the  fresh  - 
w,ater  polypes.  Hydra  viridis  has  six  to  ten 
tentacles,  shorter "tlian  the  body;  it  is  leaf- 
green,  and  is  found  in  ponds  and  still  waters 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  duckweed.  H.  vul- 
garis has  seven  to  twelve  tentacles,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  it  is  orange,  brown,  yellow, 
or  red.    H.  alte'nuata  and  H.  fusca  are  rare. 

hydra-headed,  a.  Having  many  heads, 
like  a  hydra,  each  of  which  is  renewed  as  it  is 
cut  off;  hence,  diflieult  to  get  rid  of,  or  having 
many  sources  or  origins  ;  multiform  ;  spread- 
ing ;  not  to  be  killed  or  quelled.     (Lit.  (6  fig.) 

hydra-tainted,  «■  Dipped  in  the  gall 
of  the  Hydra  ;  hence,  poisonous,  deadly. 

'■  The  hydra-taiTit^  dart," 
Ctneper :  Death  of  tM  rice-ChanceOor.    (TranB.) 

hydra-tuba,  s. 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Sir  J.  G.  Dnlyell 
to  a  body  which  ultimately  becomes  trumpet- 
shaped,  with  a  mouth  and  tentacles  at  the  ex- 
panded extremity.  It  is  called  Hydra-tuba 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  hydra.      It  is 
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an  immature  form  Ix-longing  to  some  of  ths 
Luteruanda,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  Luoer- 
naroid.    (Nicliolson.) 

hy-drea'-^i-a, «.    [Hydroxia.) 

hy-drach'-na,  s.    [Pref.  hydr-,  and  Gr.  ayy^ 
{achw)  =  anything  shaved  off;  froth,  chafl'.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  fondly 
Hydrachuidie  (q.v.).  Wlien  young  they  hav* 
only  six  legs.     Example,  Hydrachna  cruenta. 

hj^-drach'-ni-dae,  s.  pi.     [Mod.    Lat.   AV" 
drachma):  Lat.  lem.  pL  ad,),  suff.  -idle.] 

Zool. :  Water-mites,  a  family  of  Acarina. 
Tliey  swim  about  in  the  water  by  means  of 
the  fringes  on  their  legs. 

hy-dr&5'-ids,  ».  pU     [Eng.  hydr(ogen),  and 
acid^.] 

Chem.  :  A  name  formerly  given  to  acids 
which  did  not  contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochlorio 
acid,  HCl,  hydrocyanic  acid,  HCn.  But  now 
all  acids  are  regarded  as  salts  of  hydrogen. 

hy-dra-oryl'-io,  a,  [Eng.  hydr(ated),  and. 
acrylic.] 

Chem. :  (See  the  compound). 
hydraorylic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  CHo(0H-)-CH2-C00H,  Ethylene 
lactic  acid,  etliene  lactic  acid.  A  diatomio 
monobasic  acid,  obtained  by  heating  ^  iodo- 
propionic  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
CHoICHo-COOH  -h  AgOH  =  Agl  -1-  CHsOH" 
CHo-COOH.  It  is  a  thick  syrup,  and  forma- 
crvstalline  salts.  Hydracrylic -acid,  when 
heated  alone,  or  when  boiled  with  equal  parts 
of  HoSOj  and  H2O,  is  converted  into  acrylic 
acid  CH2OH  CHa 

dlHa  —  H2O  =  CH 

COOH  COOH. 

hy-dra  deph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydr-,  and 
lieut.  'ill.  ol  Gr.'o6i)<j)(ivos  {adipliagos)  =  glut- 
tonous.) 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Macleay  to  a. 
sub-section  of  Adephaga,  a  section  of  penta- 
merous  beetles.  It  contains  the  aquatic  Ade- 
phaga. The  legs  are  formed  forswimming,  the 
hinder  ones  having  only  a  horizontal  motion  ; 
the  body  ovate.  They  are  very  predatory  and 
aquatic,  but  come  to  the  surface  occasionally 
to  breathe.  Hydradephaga  contains  the  fami- 
lies DyticidiE  and  Gyrinidae  (q.v.). 

hy-dra-deph'-a-gous,  a.  [Mod.  Lat  hy- 
dradephmj(a) ;  E'ng.  suff.  -ous.] 

Entom. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Hydra- 
depliaga  (q.v.).    {SvXiinson  d  Shuckard.) 

hy'-dra-fonn,  hy'-dri-form,  o.  [Eng.,  &a. 
hydra  ;  and  Lat.  formi  =  form,  appearance.) 

Zool. :  Resembling  the  hydra  or  common 
fresh-water  polype  in  form. 

hy'-dra-gogne,  s.    [Pref.  hydro- (l),  and  Gr. 

ayto  (ago)  -  to  lead,  to  drive.) 

Med. :  An  active  purgative,  causing  a  very- 
large  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  Hydragogues  cause 
relief  by  the  partial  emptying  of  the  veins  of 
the  portal  system.  The  chief  hydragogues 
are  gamboge,  elaterium,  and  cream  of  tartar 
in  lai-ge  doses. 

hy-drae'-mi-a,  .>i.    [Pref.  hydro-  (I),  and  Qt 
at/itt  (luiima)  =  blood.) 
Path. :  The  same  as  Asjehh  (q.v.). 

hy'-dral,  a.    [Hydrales.) 

Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  Hydrales,  as  Hy- 
dral  Endogeus.     (LinMey :  Veg.  King.  (ISSSt, 
p.  140.) 
hydral-aUiance,  s. 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Hydrales  (q.v.X 

hy-dra -les,  s.  pi.  [3Iasc.  &  fem.  pL  of  Hod. 
Lat.  h  ydralis,  from  Gr.  v6»ip  (hudSr),  in  compos. 

u5po  (hydro)  =  water. 

Bit. :  An  alliance  of  endogens,  having  the 
flowers  perfect  or  imperfect,  usually  scattered, 
not  on  a  spadix  ;  the  embryo  axde,  without 
albumen.  It  consists  of  unisexual  aquatic 
plants.  Lindley  includes  under  it  the  orders 
Hydrocharidaceae,  Naiadaceae,  and  Zosteraceae 

hy'-dram-ine^,  s.  pi.    (Eng.  hydr(oxyl),  and 

amin^.] 

Chem. :  Oxethene  bases.  These  compounds 
may  be  considered  as  amines,  containing  hy- 


bSa,  \>6i:  ptfat,  J<R*rl:  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hin.  bench ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,      ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon=shim:  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel,  A9I 
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hydrangea— hydrazines 


droxyl  substitiiiion  compounds  of  ethyl.  They 
are  obtained   by  the  action  of  aqueous  sni- 

monia  on  ethane  oxide  fn"^^-    *^"^»  t^o, 

or  three  molecules  of  the  oxide  uniting  with 
one  molecule  of  animouia,  forming  CHo'OH' 
CH.VNH2.  Ethane  hydraniine.  (CHg-OII- 
CH-j)oNH,  Diethene  hydramine,  (CH2-0H* 
CHsisN  triethene  hydramine.  They  are  viscid 
alkaline  liquids  decomposed  by  heat,  liiit  their 
hydrochlorates  can  be  fractionally  distilled. 

hy-dxin^-ge-a,  s.  (Pref.  hydr-  (q.v.).  and 
Gr.  ayyelov  (anggeion)  =  a  vessel,  a  pail.  J 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
drangeaeeee  (q.v.).  The  calyx  is  superior, 
five-toothed;  the  petals  and  stamens  five; 
pistils  two ;  capsule  two-beaked,  two-celled, 
opening  by  a  hole  between  the  beaks.  It  con- 
sists of  showy  shrubs.  Hydranfiea  hortensis, 
a  nativeof  China,  is  cultivated  here  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  of  H.  Thunhprqii  aredried  in  Japan 
and  infused  to  make  a  kind  of  lea. 

hy-drSii-ge-a'-^e-se,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
}ujdrange{a);  Lat.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acere.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  PerigjTious  Exogens, 
alliance  Saxifragales.  It  consists  of  shrubs 
with  opposite  simple  leaves  ;  flowers  usually 
in  cymes  ;  calyx  partly  adherent  to  the  ovary, 
four  to  six-toothed ;  petals  four  to  six,  de- 
ciduous ;  stamens  in  two  rows,  eight  to  twelve ; 
fhiit  a  two  to  five-celled  capsule,  with  few  or 
many  minute  seeds.  Found  chiefly  in  tlie 
temperate  parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Genera 
about  nine,  species  forty-five  or  more.  Some- 
times reduced  to  a  tribe  of  Saxifragaceae. 

hy-dr&n'-ge-Sdf,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  Ay- 
drange{a)  ;  pi.  suff.  -ads.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Hydrangeaceae  (q.v.), 

by'-drant.  s,  [Gr.  vSpaCvta  (hndraiyiS)  =  to 
water,' to  irrigate;  vSuip  (huddr)  =  water.]  A 
spout  and  a  valve  connected  with  a  water- 
main,  and  designed  for  drawing  water  from 
the  latter ;  a  street- fountain. 

hy'-drSjtth,  s.     [Pref.   hydr-,  and  Gr.  av9oi 

(fxntkos)  =  a  blossoTu,  a  flower.] 

Zool. :  The  polypite  or  proper  nutritive 
zobid  of  the  Hydrozoa. 

ly-drax'-gil-lite,  s.  [Pref.  hydr- ;  Lat. 
argiUn.  -=.  white  elav,  potter's  earth,  and  suff", 
•ite  (jVtre.)(q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  hydrargillite  of  Cleaveland  is  the 
same  as  Gibbsite  (q.v.);  that  of  Davy  the 
same  as  Wavellite  (q.v.).  Dana  arranges 
part  of  Hydrargillite  under  Turquoise  (q.v.). 

hy-drar'-g^-rate,  a.     [Mod.  Lat.  hydrargy- 
r(um);  surt.  -ate  (Chem.)  (q.v.).] 
Chem, :  Of  or  belonging  to  mercury  (q.v.). 

hy-driir'-gy-rum,  s.  [Lat,  hydrargyrus  = 
Gr.  iiSpdpyvpos  (Jiudrarguros)  =  fluid  quick- 
silver.] 

*1.  Old  Chem.  :  Quicksilver,  mercury. 

2.  Pharm.  :  Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  Mer- 
cury with  chalk ;  also  called  grey  powder. 
Obtained  by  rubbing  one  ounce  of  mercury 
with  two  ounces  of  prepared  chalk  till  the 
globules  are  no  longer  visible.  It  is  a  light 
grey  powder,  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  one  of 
the  mildest  preparations  of  raercurj'. 

hy-dras'-tis,  s.  [From  Gr.  v&top  (hudor)  = 
water,  referring  to  the  moist  places  in  which 
it  grows.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ranunculacese,  tribe  Ane- 
moneae.  Sepals  three,  petals  none ;  fruit 
baccate,  resembling  a  raspberry.  Only  one 
known  species.  Hydrastis  canadensis^  the 
yellow  puccoon  orange  root  or  yellow  root,  has 
a  strong  and  somewhat  narcotic  smell,  and  is 
used  in  North  America  as  a  tonic.  It  also 
aff"ords  a  bright  yellow  dye. 

liy'-drate,  s.  [Gr.  vSwp  (hudor),  in  compos. 
u6po  (/!i((/ro);  -ate.} 

Chem. :  A  chemical  substance  having  water 
in  direct  combination  with  it. 

hydrate-of-chloral,  s.  [Chloral-hy- 
drate.] 

hy'-drat-ed,  n.  [Euq.  hydrat(e) : -ed.]  Formed 
into  a  hydrate. 

hy-dra'-tion,  s.  ["Eng.  hydrat(c) ;  -ion.]  The 
act  of  moistening  or  impregnating  with  water; 


the  state  of  being  moistened ;  the  process  of 
becoming  hydrated. 

hy-dranl'-io.  *  hy-draal'-iok,  a.  [Fr. 
hydranlitiue,  from  Lat.  hydrauiicus,  from  Gr. 
vApav^iKo^  (hiulraiilikos)  =  pertaining  to  a 
water-or^an  ;  uSpauAic  (Aixdrawfis)  =  a  water- 
organ  :  iiStap  (hudor)  =  water,  and  avAof  (aulos) 
=  a  pipe.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or 
fluids  in  motion. 

hydraullc-belt.  s.  An  endless  woollen 
band  for  raising  wuti^r.  The  lower  bight  is 
immersed  in  waUir,  and  the  upper  bight  pa.sses 
between  two  rollers,  where  the  absorbed  water 
is  squeezed  out. 

hydraullo-block»  s. 

Shipbuild. :  An  hydraulic  Hfting-press  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  a  building  block  beneath 
tlie  keel  of  a  vessel  in  a  re  pairing-dock.  Being 
adjustable  as  to  height,  it  is  useful  for  straight- 
ening a  ship  that  has  become  hogged  or  sagged. 

hydraullc-brush«  s.  A  brush  having  a 
hose  connection  through  its  handle,  so  as  to 
discharge  water  upon  the  suiface  or  object 
being  scrubbed. 

hydranllo-cane,  s.  ThU  pump  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  pipe  whose  lower  end  has  a 
valve  opening  upwardly  and  plunged  in  the 
water  of  the  cistern  or  well.  A  rapid  vertical 
reciprocation  is  given  to  the  tube,  and  the 
water  is  caused  to  ascend  therein  ;  positively 
as  the  lower  end  plunges  into  the  water  raising 
the  valve,  and  relatively  as  the  water  slips 
in  the  tube  as  the  latter  descends  quickly.  An 
air-chamber  above  makes  the  discbarge  con- 
tinuous. 

bydranllc- cement,  8.      (HTOBAtruo 

MORTAR,] 

hydraullc-clook,  s.    [Clepsydra,! 
bydrauUc-oondenser,  s. 

Gas:  The  chamber  into  which  gas  from  the 
retorts  is  conveyed  by  the  dip-pipes  to  be 
cooled.    [Hydraulic-main,] 

hydraulic-crane,  s.  [HYDRAtTLic-urr, 
&c.] 

hydraullo-dock.  s.  An  apparatus  by 
which  a  vessel  is  raised  clear  of  the  water  for 
e.xamination  and  repairs. 

hydraulic- elevator,  «.  A  platform 
lift  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 

hydrauUe-englne,  s. 

1.  An  engine  or  machine  employed  In  rais- 
ing water,  as  pumps,  kc.  ;  or  receiving  motion 
by  the  weight  or  impulse  of  water,  as  water- 
wheels,  (Sic.  ;  or  in  transmitting  power,  as  the 
hydrostatic  press,  &c. 

2.  A  machine  driven  by  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water;  the  tenn  is  especially ap- 
plieil  to  one  in  which  the  piston  of  a  cylinder 
is  driven  by  water-power. 

hydraulic-indicator,  s.  A  gauge  to 
indicate  hydraulic  pressure. 

hydraulic-lift,  5. 

Hoisting:  An  apparatus  on  the  principle  of 
the  hydraulic  press,  caused  by  means  of  a 
lever  to  draw  up  a  chain  which  passes  over 
sets  of  pulleys,  and  is  tflience  conducted  by 
leading  pulleys  over  a  jib.  The  weight  is  by 
this  arrangement  raised  many  times  the  stroke 
of  the  ram. 

hydraulic  lifting-jack,  s.  A  portable 
lifting  apparatus  in  which  the  power  is  a  form 
of  the  hydrostatic  press. 

hydraulic-lime,  s.  A  kind  of  lime 
having  the  property  of  hardening  underwater. 
[Hydra  dlic-c  EM  ENT.J 

hydraulic-limestone,  s. 

Min.,  Petrol.,  £c. :  An  impure  limestone  of 
use  in  forming  cement  which  is  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water.  The  impuri- 
ties are  generally  magnesia,  silica,  and  alu- 
mina. (Jceurs  in  the  United  States,  France, 
&c.    Dana  arranges  it  under  calcite. 

hydraulic-main,  s. 

Gas  :  A  strong,  cast-iron  pipe,  usually  about 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  length  suffi- 
cient to  receive  all  the  perpendicular  pipes 
that  convey  to  it  the  gas  generated  in  the 
several  retorts.  The  main  is  horizontal,  and 
is  supported  on  the  brick-work  that  covers 
the  ovens.  The  hydraulic  main  contains  a 
certam  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mouth  of 


each  gas-tube  Js  submerged  in  the  water,  so 
that  the  gas  flows  through  water  and  |«rta 
with  a  portion  of  its  aiamouia  at  this  atage  o( 
the  process. 

hydraulic-mining,  & 

Mining:  A  system  of  mining  In  which  the 
force  of  a  jet  of  water  is  used  to  sluice  down  a 
bed  of  auriferous  gravel  or  earth,  whi'h  Is 
passed  through  sluit-es  to  detain  the  particles 
of  gold. 

hydrauUo-mortar,  s.  Mortar  tn  which 
the  presence  of  aluinina  enables  it  to  harden 
under  water,  producing  an  insoluble  silicate 
of  alumina.  It  usually  contains  burned  clay 
along  with  the  moreabundant  lime,  and  some- 
times oxide  of  iron,    [Pozzi;olana.J 

hydraulic-motor,  s. 

1.  An  hydraulic  ram  having  connections 
which  raise  a  piston  that  is  forced  down  by 
atmospheric  pressure  at  each  cessation  of  the 
downward  flow  of  water.  By  suitably  arranged 
valves,  the  water  may  be  admitted  alternately 
above  and  below  the  piston,  causing  a  reeipro- 
cating  action  similar  to  tliat  of  the  steam- 
engine. 

2.  [Hydraulic-enoike,  2.J 

hydraulic -nozzle,  s.      A  hose-nozzls 

usea  iu  hydraulic-mining  (q.v.) 

hydraulic-organ,  s.    [Oroan.] 
hydratilic-pivot,  s, 

Mach.  :  A  contrivance  of  Girard,  by  which 
a  film  or  body  of  water  Is  introduced  below 
the  end  of  a  vertirat  axis  to  bear  its  weight, 
and  to  prevent  the  actual  friction  of  the  axis 
ou  its  step. 

hydraulic  platform-lift,  «. 

Hoisting:  A  form  of  hoisting  apparatus  In 
which  a  small  pump,  operated  by  a  lever,  forces 
water  into  a  cylinder  containing  a  piston  bear- 
ing an  upright  stem,  upon  the  upper  end  of 
which  the  platform,  sliding  upon  appropriato 
guides,  is  fixed. 

hydratillc-press,  s. 

Mack. :  The  same  as  £RAHAH-PRES3(q.T.). 

hydraulic-propeller,  s.  A  means  of 
propelling  vessels  by  the  ejection  of  a  body  of 
water  at  the  stern. 

hydraulic  rail-bender,  «.  An  imple- 
ment for  bending  or  straightening  rails  by 
hydraulic  pressure. 

hydraulic-ram,  s.  A  machine  by  which 
the  fall  of  a  column  of  water  in  a  tube  is 
caused  to  elevate  a  portion  of  itself  to  a  height 
greater  than  that  of  its  source. 

hydraulic-slip,  &  A  slip-dock  in  which 
the  cradle  and  its  load,  the  ship,  are  hauled 
up  the  rails  or  ways,  for  the  purpose  of  clean- 
ing or  repair,  by  the  power  of  an  hydraulic 
press. 

hydraulic-tourniquet,  s. 

Mach.:  The  same  as  Barker's  mill  (q.v.). 
[Mill] 

hydraulic-valve,  s.  An  inverted  cup 
which  is  lowered  over  the  upturned  open  end 
of  a  pipe,  the  edge  of  the  cup  being  submerged 
in  water,  and  closing  the  pipe  against  the 
passage  of  air. 

*  hy-draul'-ic-al,  a.    [Eng.  hydraulic;  -at} 
Hydraulic. 

"An  hydratdlcdl  or  rather  faydraalo-piietliaAtical 
engine."— fiotf?«  .*  Work*,  p.  232. 

hy-drauV-ic-on,  s.  [Gr.  iSpavAticd?  Qiu- 
draulikos)  =  pertaining  to  a  water-organ  ; 
vfipavAiv  (hudraulis)  =  a  water-organ :  uSwp 
(liiidor)  =  water,  and  auAds  (aulos)  =  a  pipe.] 
Music :  A  water-organ.  This  form  was 
known  to  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  in  the  time 
of  Hero,  150  b.c.  It  is  supjosed  that  air  was 
forced  by  means  of  water.  If  so,  it  was  rather 
a  water-bellows.    [Organ.] 

hy-draul'-ics,  s.    [Hydraulic! 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  application  of  hydrodynamics  to 
]>ractical  purposes,  and  specially  to  the  raising 
of  water  in  pipes.  [Hydrodynamics.]  It 
treats  also  of  machines  in  which  water  is  a 
moving  power,  as  water-wheels.  A  subordi- 
nate part  is  called  hydraulic  architecture. 

hy'-dra-mnes,    ».  pi.      [Eng.    hydr(ogen), 
a2(ote),  and  suff.  -ines.] 


f&te.  flit,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pit, 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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Chem. :  HoN— NHo.  Hydrazine  is  not  known 
rn  a  free  state.  Its  delivutives  are  nbtaineil 
ty  tlie  reduction  of  nitrosoamines  1-y  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  add,  (CH3)2N-NO+4H'(diniotliyl- 
nitrosoamine)  =  (CHafeN  -  Nil...  +  HOH  (di- 
nietliylliydrazine);  also  formed  by  the  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on 

g;^^7>COH-4H=HOH  +  ^,^f/>CO 

SNO  nNHq 

(uitroiodlethyl  (dletliyl  hydraziue 

ure«)  ur^a) 

This  cornpoiiiKl,  boiled  with  concentrated  HCl 
in  a  water-bath,  gives  CsHs'HN-NHo^HCl, 
ctliyl  hydraziTieliydrochlordte+OoHgNHoHCl 
(ctliylamine  liydroclilorate)  -f  COo.  Tliey  are 
strong  bases.  A  primary  hydrazine  has  only 
one  H  substituted  liy  an  alcohol  radical,  as 
C.2H5-HN-NH2.  They  reduce  Fehling's  solu- 
tion ill  the  cold.  A  secondary  hydrazine  has 
two  H's  substituted  by  alcohol  radit^nls,  as 
(GH3)2N-Nn2.  They  only  reduce  Fehling's 
si'hition  when  warmed.  Aromatic  hydrazines 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner.  CcHgN-CHg-NO 
+  4H'  (nitrosomethyl  aniline)  —  HOH  + 
CsHs'CHa'N  — NHa  (phenylmethyl  hydrazine). 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  diazoainiilo-benzene, 
reduced  by  zinc  dust  and  acetic  acid,  yields 
C6H5N  =  "N  -  NH-CgHs  +  4H  =  NHo-CgHs 
(aniline)  =C6H5HN-NH2(rhenyl  hydrazine). 
Primary  phenyl  hydrazines  are  converted  into 
diazo  compounds  by  the  action  of  mercuric 
oxide  on  their  sulphates. 

liy-dr^-O-ben'-Zene.  s.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen); 
az{o(e),  and  benzene.] 

Chem.  :  C12H12N2,  or  CrtHB-NH-CfiHg.  An 
aromatic  conH»ound,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  HoS  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  azobenzene, 
CfiHgN  =  NCgHg.  Hydrazobenzene  crystallizes 
in  large  plates,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     They  melt  at  131°. 

hy-draz-O-ben-ZO'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hydr(ogen); 
a:{ijte),  and  hemoic]    (See  the  compound.) 

hydrazobenzolc-acid,  s. 

Chevi. :  CHH12N2O4.  A  compound  formed 
by  adding  ft-nous  sulphate  to  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  azobenzoie  acid  in  caustic  soda,  and 
precipitating  the  filtered  solution  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  a  yellowish  substance, 
slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohoL 

♦hy-dren-9e-pli^'-6-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  kydro- 
(1) ;  Gr.  iyKe<paXo^  (engkepkalos)  =  the  brain, 
and  ktjAtj  (Jcele)  =  a  tumour.] 

Pathnl. :  A  tumour  or  swelling,  producing, 
on  rujiture,  watery  eftusion  on  the  brain.  Not 
very  different  from  hydrocephalus  (q.v.). 

liy-dreii-9eph'-a-loid,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy~ 
dTencepkal{its),  and  Gr.  cTfios  (eidoa)  =  form, 
appearance.] 

Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hydrencepbalus 
(q.v.). 

f  hy-dren-9eph'-a-lu8,  hy~dren-9eph  - 

a-ldn,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  ey*c€^a.\os 
(engkephalos)  —  the  brain.] 
Pathol. ;  The  same  as  Hvdrocephalds  (q.v.). 

hy-dren-ter'-6-9ele,  s.  [  Pref,  hydro-  (l) :  Gr. 
evrepov (eiiteron)  —  an  intestine,  and  kijAtj  {kiie) 
a  tumour.] 

Surg. :  Intestinal  hernia,  the  sac  of  which 
encloses  fluid. 

•Hy'-dri-S.d,  s.    [Gr,  vfipms  (kiidricts),  genit. 
v6pia5o?  (hudrlados)  =  l)elonging  to  the  water, 
•  Y5pi a5e5  Nii/x</)ai  {Hvdriodes  Numphai) = water 
nymjths.)] 
Mythol. :  A  water-nymph. 

hy'-dric,  a.    [Eng.  hyd(rogen);  -ic.) 

Chem. :  A  terra  given  to  acids,  which  are 
regarded  as  saltsof  hydrogen,  as  hydrie  nitrate, 
HNO3,  or  nitric  acid  ;  hydrie  sulj^hate,  H2SO4, 
or  sulphuric  acid.  When  H  aud  a  polybasic 
acid  are  replaced  by  a  metal,  there  is  formed  an 
acid  salt,  or  a  salt  containing  basic  hydrogen 
and  another  metal.  Thus  KHSO4  is  called 
acid  potassium  sulphate,  or  potassic  hydrie 
sulphate. 

hydrie -bromide,   s.     [Hydrobromic- 

ACID.J 

hydriC'Chloride,  s.     [HyDEocHLORic- 

ACLD.] 

hydrlc-lodide,  s.    [Hydriodic-aoid.J 
hydric-sulphide,  s.     [Hvdrogen-sdl- 


hy'-dri-da,  s,  pi.  [Lat.  hydra,  and  Gr.  elSo? 
{eiflos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  An  order  of  Hydroida,  The  hydro- 
zoma  consists  of  a  single  locomotive  polypitc, 
with  tentacles  and  a  discoid  hydrorhiza,  never 
developing  into  hard  cuticle.  The  reproduc- 
tive organs  appear  as  simple  external  processes 
of  the  body  wall.  It  contains  only  one  family, 
Hydridae. 

hy'-dri-d»  (1),  hy'-dra-dae,  s.  pi  [Lat.  hy- 

dr{a)  ;  fern.  pi.  adj.  suit,  -idte,  -ado:.) 

Zool. :  The  typical  aud  only  fiamily  of  the 
order  Hydrida  (q.v.). 

*  hy'-dri-dce  (2),  s.  pi.  (Mod.  Lat.  hydrous) ; 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sull".  -idas.] 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Water-snakes,  now  called 
Hydrophidae  (q.v.). 

by'-dride,  s.     [Eng.  hydr{pgen) ; -ule.] 

Chevi.  :  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with  ano- 
ther element,  as  silicon  hydride  SiH4,  or 
with  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  as  ethyl  hydride, 
C0H5H. 

hy-dril'-lg,,  s.  [Dimin.  (?)  of  Lat.  hydras 
Gr.  i/SpCa.  (hudria)  =  a  waterpot.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Hydrocharidacese,  tribe 
Valisnereae.  The  Jang'i  {HydrilUi  or  Vallis- 
neria  alterni/olia)  is  one  of  the  plants  used 
in  India  to  supply  water  mechanically  to 
sugar  in  process  of  being  refined. 

hy-drin'-die,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2) ;  Eng.  in- 
d(igo),  and  sutf.  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

hydrindic-acid,  s. 

Chem.  :  This  acid  is  not  obtained  in  a  free 
stite.  Its  anhydride  Dioxindol,  C8H7NO2,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  isatin  in  water  with  a  little 
zinc  dust,  andhydrochloricacid.  Itcrystallizes 
in  colourless  prisms  which  turn  yellow  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ;  it  melts  at  180*  and  decom- 
poses at  llo",  yielding  aniline.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrindic  acid  is  oxidised  by  the 
air,  turning  red. 

hy'-dri-o-date,  s.      [Eng.,  &c.  hydriod(lc); 

•ate  (Chem.).'} 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydriodic  acid  (q.v.). 

hy-dri-6d'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hydr{ogen);  iod{ine), 
and  sulT.  -ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

bydriodio-acid,  s. 

Chtm. :  Hydrie  iodide,  hydrogen  iodide,  HI. 
Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas  fornung  in 
tlie  air.  At  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at 
0°  it  is  condensed  to  a  liquid.  It  cau  be  frozen 
at  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  solid  C0.>  at  a  temperature  of  55°.  Its 
sp.  gr.  is  4"3737,  air  =  1.  Hydriodic  acid  is 
pi'epared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and 
iodine  in  the  presence  of  watei',  P-i-oI-|-4H2= 
5Hl-i-H3p04.  One  part,  by  weight,  of  amor- 
phous phosphorus  is  placed  in  fifteen  parts  of 
water,  and  twenty  parts  of  iodine  are  added 
giadually.  Then  the  flask  is  gently  warmed, 
and  the  HI  collected  over  mercury.  H2SO4 
does  not  liberate  HI  from  potassium  iodide  ; 
the  reaction  is  3H.>S04-f  2K.I=2KHS04-f  I2+ 
SO2+2H2O.  Hydriodic  acid  is  not  combust- 
ible, and  will  not  support  combustion.  It  is 
decomposed  by  passing  it  tlirough  a  red-hot 
tube,  the  gas  becoming  violet-coloured.  HI 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  kept  cold 
by  ice  will  have  a  density  of  l-yoo.  The  solu- 
tion decomposes  in  the  air,  water  being  formed 
and  iodine  liberated,  which  redissolves  in  the 
solution,  tuniing  it  dark  colouied.  A  solu- 
tion of  HI  in  water  dissolves  Zn,  iron  ore, 
with  evolution  of  H,  forming  iodides.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  HI  Gtn  be  formed  by 
passing  HoS  through  water  in  which  iodine  is 
suspended;  HoO-f-HoS -i- 12  =  2HH-S+H2O. 
A  solution  having  the  density  of  0'7  can  be 
prepared  in  this  manner. 

hy-dro-  (I),  pref.  [Latinised  form  of  Gr. 
vhpo  (kudio),  the  fonn  in  which  ii&wp  {hudor) 
—  water,  appears  in  a  Greek  prefix,  especially 
before  a  consonant.  Before  a  vowel  it  is  gene- 
rally hydr,  Gr.  v8p  (hudr).}     [Etym,] 

hydro-barometer,  s.  An  instrument 
for  determining  the  depth  of  sea-water  by  its 
pressure. 

hydro  -  extractor,  s.  [Centrifugal- 
machine.] 

hy-dro-  (2),  pre/.     [Hydrogen.] 

Chem.  :  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the 
acid  contains  710  oxygen,  the  acid  being  a  com- 


bination of  hydrogen  with  a  non«netalllQ 
element,  as  II2S,  bydrosulphurlc  acid,  HCl, 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  witli  a  radical,  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  HCN. 

hy-dro-  (3),  pref.    [HvDRA.) 

Zool.  :  Of,  belonging,  or  akin  to,  the  hydrm 
(q.v.). 

hy-dro-^p'-a-tite,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
apatite  (q.v.).'J 

Min.  :  Hydrous  apatite,  a  milk-white  warty 
transparent  mineral ;  its  hardness,  5'5 ;  sp. 
gr.,  3  10.  Compos.:  phosphoric  acid,  40'00  ; 
lime,  47'31 ;  fluorine,  3*3ti ;  calcium,  3*60; 
water,  6"30.  Found  in  mauHnillary  concre- 
tions in  the  fissures  of  an  argdlaceous  school 
in  St.  Girons,  in  the  Pyrenees.    [Hydboben- 

ZAMIDE.] 

hy-dro-ben'-za-mide,  s.    [Pref.  Aydro- (2), 
and  Eng.,  &c.  b'enzamkle (({.v .)."] 

Chem. :  C2iHi8N2(C6H5'CH")  N2.  Obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  benzoic  abb-liyde. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  alcohol  in  large  crystala 
which  melt  at  110°. 

hy-dro-ben'-zoin,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  benzoin.] 

Chem.:  C14H14O2.  Tolylene  glycol.  An 
aromatic  compound'  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizing  in  rhombic  tables,  which  melt  at 
134°.  It  is  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  and  benzaldehyde.  An  iso- 
meric compound,  isohydro- benzoin,  is  obtained 
at  the  same  time. 

hy-dro'-bi-a,  s.      [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
^10?  (bios)  =*life,  coui-se  of  life.] 

2ool. :  A  subgenus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, genus  Rissoa.  The  shell  is  smooth,  the 
foot  rounded  behind.  Fifty  recent  species 
are  known,  and  ten  fossil  :  the  former  from 
Britain,  &c. ;  the  latter  from  the  Wealden, 
onward. 

by-dro'-bi-iis,  s.    [Hydrobia.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  family  Hydro 
philidse.  It  is  more  convex  than  its  allies. 
According  to  Stephens,  twenty-four  have  been 
found  in  Britain  :  all  of  tliese  but  two  are  now 
transposed  to  other  genera. 

hy-dr6-b6r'-a-9ite,   s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (IX 
and  Eng.  boracite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  Hydrous  borate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Compos. :  boracic  acid,  4922  to  49-92  ; 
hme,  13-30  to  13-74  ;  magnesia,  10-43  to  10-71 ; 
water,  20-33  =  100.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
ru.st  spots.  Hardness,  2;  sp.  gr.,  1*9  to  2"0. 
Resembles  gypsum,  but  is  fusible.  Found  in 
tlie  Caucasus. 

hy-dro -b6r-o-cal'-9ite,  s.  [Pref.  %dro- (IX 

and  Eng.,  borocalcite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  The  same  as  Bobonatbocalcitb 
(q.v.).    See  also  Hayesite. 

hy-dro-bro'-mate,  s.    [Eng.,  &c.  hydro- 
bromiic);  -ate.] 

Chem. :  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular 
union  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  ammonia, 
aniline,  ethylamine,  &c. 

hy-dro-brd'-nuc,  a.    [Pref.  hyrlro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  broviic  (n.v.).}    (See  the  compound.) 

hydrobromic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydrie  bromide,  hydrogen  bromide. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having 
an  irritating  smell,  fuming  in  the  air.  It  can 
be  condensed  into  a  colourless  liquid  at  73° ; 
it  freezes  at  87°.  It  is  not  inflammable,  and 
extinguishes  flame.  It  Is  very  soluble  in 
water.  A  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1-4S6  contains 
47  per  cent,  of  HBr.  The  comitosition  of  the 
distillate  changes  with  the  pressure  of  the 
barometer.  Bromine  does  not  unite  with 
hydrogen  in  the  sunlight,  nor  by  the  electric 
spark  nor  by  flame.  Hydrobromic  acid  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potassium  bromide ;  if  sul- 
phuric acid  is  -jsed,  a  mixture  of  HBr,  SO^ 
and  Br2  is  obtained,  but  is  prepared  by  plac- 
ing one  part,  by  weight,  of  amorphous  phos- 
phorus and  two  parts  of  water,  and  then  ten 
part^  of  bromine  are  allowed  t3  fell  on  it, 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  tap  funnel;  then  the 
flask  is  gently  warmed,  and  the  HBr  is  given 
off.  It  is  passed  through  a  U-tube  containing 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  free  it  from  the 
vapour  of  bromine,  and  then  it  is  collected  in 
dry  cylinders  by  displacement  over  mercury, 
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hydrobucholzite— hydrocyanate 


2P+5Br24-8HoO  =  10HBr+2H3pOj.  It  can 
also  be  prepared  by  passiiiji  HaS  through  a 
soliiti'in  of  broiuine  in  water.  Hyfirobroinic 
acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine.  Cl2+2HBr= 
Br.j+2HC1.  The  hydrogen  can  be  replaced  by 
mc'tala  forming  bromides, 

hy-dro-bu-chol -zite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (i), 
and  bucholzite  (c\.v.).} 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Fibrolite,  believed  to  be 
frotii  Sardinia. 

liy-dro-cam'-pa,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and 
Lat.  campe=GT.  »cafA7n7(ta7n?)e)=acaterpiUar.] 
Entom:  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrocampidfe(q.v.).  Hydrocampa nirmpha-ata 
is  the  Brown  China  Mark,  and  //.  stti'jnata  the 
Beautiful  China  Mark,  both  British. 

liy-dr6~cSjil''pi-dsB,  s.  pt.  [Mod.  Lat.  ky- 
drocamp{a);  Lat.  fern.  j'l.  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom.:  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyra- 
lidina.  The  ant<inna*  of  the  male  are  sinijile, 
the  abdomen  radier  long,  slender,  and  the 
wings  silky,  but  not  transparent.  The  larv;e 
feed  below  thi'.  water  on  duckweed,  water- 
lilies,  and  pond-weeds. 

hy-dro-can'-thar-i,  s,  pi.  [Tref.  hydro'  (2), 
and  Lat.  canthartt.] 

Entom.:  Swimmers.  The  name  given  by 
Latitjille,  Cuvier,  &e.  to  a  tribe  of  penta- 
nierous  aquatic  beetles,  now  more  generally 
called  Hydradephyga  (q.v.).  The  latter  i;>  a 
better  name,  for  they  have  no  close  affinity  to 
the  Cantharides. 

hy-dro^car'-bon,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

carbon  (q.v.).] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  compounds  of  one 
or  more  atoms  of  carbon,  with  atoms  of  hy- 
drof^'LH.  Carbon  is  a  tetrad  element,  eapabi<! 
of  nniting  witli  four  atoms  of  H,  as  CH4  m>'- 
thane.  But  carbon  atoms  can  unite  with  each 
other,  by  one  or  more  pairs  of  bonds,  thus 
=C— C=,  =C=C  =,  -ChC-.  the  hydrocar- 
bons having  the  C  atoms  united  by  only  one 
■pair  of  bon^  are  called  paraffins,  Cn'Hsn  +  o", 

H  H 

as  ethane  H^C-  C^H.   Hydrocarbons  having 

H  ^H 

two  C  atoms  united  by  two  pairs  of  bonds  are 

called  olefines  CnHen-,  as  h/*'-'~  ^*sH  ^*^^^°^- 
By  three  pairs  of  bonds,  are  called  acetylenes 
CuHon— 2,  as  acetylene  HC=CH.  Besides 
these  there  are  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  the 
aromatic  series,  having  the  carbon  atoms  ar- 
ranged to  form  a  closed  ring,  as  benzene  CgHj; 
i(q.v.),  and  the  naphthalene  series  containin;^' 
itwo  closed  rings.  The  constitution  of  tlie 
other  groups  of  hydrocarbons  are  described 
imder  their  respective  names.   [Anthracenk  ] 

hydrocarbon -burner,  s.  A  burner 
for  liquid  fuel.  It  usually  has  a  jet  of  air  or 
steam,  frequently  both,  which  canies  with  it 
petroleum  in  the  form  nf  spray,  which  is  ignited 
and  burns  below  a  boiler,  cookiug  vessel,  &c. 

hydrocarbon  furnace,  s.  A  furnace 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  liquid  fuel  for 
a  steam-boiler  or  a  metallurgic  furnace. 

hydrocarbon-stove,  s.  A  heating  or 
cooking  stove  in  which  liquid  fuel  is  burned. 

*  hy-dro-car'-bu-ret,  s.  [Pref  hydro-  (2), 
and  Eug.  carburet.]  Caiburetted  hydrogen,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  hydrocarbons. 

•  hy-dro-car'-di-a,  s.  fPref.  hydro-  (i), 
and  Gr.  KapSi'a  (karilia)  =  the  heart.] 

Path.  :  A  name  given  by  Hildanus  to  a 
serous,  sanious,  or  purulent  tumour  of  the 
pericardium. 

hy-dro-caul'-u9,  s  [Lat.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  Kav\6<;  {kaulos)  =  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a 
plant.] 

Bot. :  The  main  stem  of  the  coenosarc  of  a 
hydrozoon. 

liy'-dro-9ele,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Gr.  wfipojc^ATj  (hu- 
droki'Ie) :  pret  hydro-  (1),  and  KrjKt}  (kelc)  =  a 
tumour.] 

Path. :  A  serous  effusion,  dropsy  of  the 
scrotum,  consequent  ou  inflammation. 

hy-dro-9e-phai'-ic,  a.  [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
cr-j'ha!{us) :  Eiig.  suff.  -ic]  Of,  pertaining,  or 
akin  to  hydrocephalus,  hydro cephaloid  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-^eph'-a-loJd,  a.  fMod.  Lat.  hydro- 
cepha}('u^)  (q.v.),  and  Or.  ftSos  (eidos)  =  form, 


appearance.]     Of,  pertaining  to,  or  akin  to 
liydrocephalus. 

hydxocephaloid-dlseaBe,  a. 

Path. :  A  disease  in  infants,  partly  resem- 
bling hydrocephalUH,  but  less  formidable. 
Called  also  spurious  hydroeephalwi. 

hy-dr6-9eph'-a-lus,  5.     [G  r.   v&poKi4>aXoy 

{hud ro k f. /-halo n)':  pre!',  hydro-  (1),  and  Kct^oAj^ 
(kephalc)  =  the  head.] 

1.  Path.  :  Droi)sy  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  or  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  in  children, 
and  usually  rapidly  fatal,  although  caties  have 
been  known  to  go  on  to  adult  life. 

2.  PoUcBont. :  A  genus  of  Trilobites. 

i[  Spiirioii3  hydrocephalus:  [Hvdrocepua- 
LoiD- disease]. 

hy-droch'-ar-ad^,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  I^t,  &c 

hydrockar(is) ;  kk/^-.J 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Lin<lley  to  the 
order  HydrocharidaceEe  (q.v.). 

hy-dr6-chaT-i-da'-9e-se,  hy-dro-cha- 
rid'-O-ee,  s.  pi.  [  Mod.  Lat.  hydroduxris, 
genit,  hydrQcharid{is)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pL  adj.  sutf. 
-acecK,  -e(C.] 

Bot.  :  Hydrocharads  ;  an  order  of  endogens, 
alliance  Hydrales.  It  consists  of  floating  or 
water-jilants ;  the  leaves  sometimes  spiny  ; 
the  fluwers  in  a  sjiathe ;  the  sepals  three, 
herbaceous ;  the  petals  three,  petaloid  or 
wanting;  stamens  epigj'nous,  dehnite  or  in- 
dellnite ;  o\'ary  one,  six,  eight,  and  uine- 
celled;  ovules  indeliuite;  fruit  dry  or  succu- 
lent. They  are  found  in  Europe,  North 
America,  Egypt,  and  Australia.  Genera  about 
twelve,  species  twenty  or  more.  Genera  repre- 
sented in  Britain,  Anacharis,  Hydrocharis,  and 
Stratiotes  (qv.). 

hy-droch'-atr-is,  s.  [Gr.  'V5poxap«  (7i«- 
drocharis)  =  timce  of  the  waters,  the  name  of 
a  froQ {Bairach.^  229) ;  «6poxap»j<:  {hndrnch^rts) 
=  delighting  in  water  :  pref.  hydro-  (I),  and 
Gr.  xo-P^'*  (charts)  =  favour,  grace.] 

Bot. :  Frog-bit.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
order  Hydrocharidacese(q.v.).  It  is  dicecious ; 
the  male  flowers  with  six  to  twelve  stamens, 


HTDROCHARIS. 

three  or  six  without  anthers.  Female  flowers 
solitary.  Ion g-ped uncled.  Hydrochnris  Morstis- 
RoMiv  is  a  jilant  with  orbicular  reniform  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  occurring  in  ponds  and 
ditches  in  England ;  rare  in  Ireland. 

hy-dro-chlbr'-ate,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

Eng.  chlorate  (q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  Also  wrongly  called  hydrochloride. 
A  compound  formed  by  the  molecular  union 
of  hydrochloricacid  %vith  a  base  oran  alkaloid, 
as  CeHsNHo'HCl,  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  or 
aniline  hydrochlorate.  Chloride  of  anmionium, 
NH4CI,  is  probably  a  similar  compoimd,  and 
sliould  be  called  ammonium  hydrochlorate, 
NHg'HCl,  tlie  nitrogen  being  a  triad  and  tlie 
molecule  of  HCl  being  united  by  molecular 
attraction  to  the  molecule  of  ammonia,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  molecules  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  in  CuS04"5H20,  blue 
crystallized  cujiric  sulphate,  are  united  with 
the  molecules  of  CUSO4. 

hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  s.    [Mor- 

PHIA.  j 

hy'-dro-chlbre,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 

XAwpb?    (rhb'n-ns)  =  yellowish-grecn,   because 
under  the  blow-jiipe  it  becomes  of  that  colour.] 
Min.  :  The  same  as  Pyrochlore  (q.v.). 


hy-dro-chlor'-lc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
chloric  (q.v.).] 

Ciiem,. :  Compounded  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
drogen. 

hydrochloric-acid,  «. 

1.  Vhnn,.  :  HCl,  Discovered  by  Priestley  in 
1772.  It  is  a  colourless,  pungent,  irritating 
gas,  which  destroys  vegetation  when  liberated 
from  soda  work.'i.  It  can  be  liquefied  under  a 
pressure  of  forty  atmospheres  at  10°.  It  is 
incombustible  and  extingiiishcs  flames ;  it 
readily  absorbs  moisture,  fuming  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  It  dissolves  about  450  volumes 
of  HClatordinary  temjieratures;  tlie  strongest 
solution  has  a  density  of  1 '21.  and  fumes  in  the 
air  ;  at  180"  hydrochloricacid  and  water  distil 
over,  the  distillate  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  I'l,  and 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  acid.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  twelve  parts  by  weight  of  sodium  chloride 
with  twenty  i*arts  of  U2SO  and  eight  of  water. 
Hydrochloric  acid  forms  salts  called  chlorides. 
Hydrogen  and  chlorine  unite  directly  whea 
exposed  to  diffused  dayhglit  without  conden- 
Bation,  f')rming  hydrochloric  acid,  H2  +  Cl2  = 
21IC1.   The  nii,\ture  explodes  in  directsunligUt. 

2.  Phar. :  Hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  pre- 
pare Aciduin  hydrochhricum  diiutum,  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  refrigf^rant,  t'mic,  and  as- 
tringent;  it  is  given  for  dyspepsia,  and  used 
as  a  gargle  in  diphtheria.  Concentrated  hydro- 
chloiic  acid  is  an  acrid  poison,  and  is  used  ex- 
ternally as  a  powerful  caustic 

hy-dro-chlor'-ide,  s.    {Hydrochlorate.] 

hy-dro-chcer'-US,  «.  [Pref.  hydro-  <]),  and 
Gr.  x'o'pos  (choiros)  =  a  young  swine,  a  pig, 
or  a  swine  of  any  age.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  mammals,  family  Cavidae, 
Hydrochcfrus  capybara,  is  the  Caijybara  (q.v.) 

hy-dro -906 -ru-lig -none,  5.    [Pret  hydro' 

(2),  and  Eng.  ca;ruiigno)i':.] 

Cheni.  :  CjsHj  -j  ShI^^"^"    Obtained  by  the 

action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  cceru- 
lignone.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohols  in 
colourless  i>lates,  which  melt  at  100°.  Heated 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  methvl  ciilorideCHsCl  and  hexoxy- 
diphemyl  Ci2H4(OH)6. 

hy-drd-c6r-al-li'-nae.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(1)  ;  Lat.  cordilum,  corulium,  and  fem.  pi.  adj. 
8utr.  -in(B.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  name  given  by  Moseley  to  a 
sub-class  of  Hydrozoa  having  a  regular  skele- 
ton, often  of  large  size,  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Families  Milleporidae  and  Stylasteridse. 

2.  Pakeont. :  The  sub-class  ia  not  known 
earlier  than  the  Tertiarj'. 

hy-droc'-6-res,  hy-droc-o-ri'-fse,  5. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  aud  Gr.  Kopts  (koris)  =  a  bug.] 
Entom. :  Water  bugs.  One  of  two  tribes  of 
the  sub-order  Heteroptera.  Autennse  small, 
three  or  four-jointed,  concealed  behind  the 
eyes,  which  are  generally  large  ;  tarsi  usually 
with  but  one  or  two  articulations.  Families 
Notouectidae  and  Nepidse  (q.v,). 

hy-dro-co-tar'-nine,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2% 
and  Eng.  cotarnine.] 

Chem. :  CioHjsNOs.  An  alkaloid  which  oc- 
curs in  opium,  also  obtained  by  the  action  of 
Zn  -1-  HCl  aud  cotarnine.  It  gives  monocliuic 
prisms  when  crj'stallized  from  ether,  which 
melt  at  50".  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  yellow  colour,  which  turns  carmine-red 
on  heating,  then  a  dirty  violet-red  colour. 

hy-dro-c6t'-y-le.  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 

Eng.  cotyk  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  White-rot  or  Pennywort.  The  typical 
genus  of  the  family  Hydrocotylida?.  Usually 
it  has  simple  umbels.  The  fruit  is  laterally 
compressed.  Seventy  species  are  known. 
One,  HydrocotyU  vulgaris,  th^  Common  White- 
rot  or  March  Pennywort,  a  plant  with  orbicu- 
lar peltate,  crenate  leaves,  is  common  In  bogs, 
&c.  in  Britain. 

hy-dro-co-tyl'-i-dae,   s.   pi.     [Hod.   Lat. 

hydrocotyl(e) ;  Lat.  fL-m.  jd.  adj.  sutT.  ■id(B.] 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Apiacese  (umbelliferous 
plants. 

hy-dro-9y'-an-ate,  s.  [Pref.  Eng.  hydro- 
cyai'(ic),  and  suft".  -ate.     (Chein.).^ 

Chem.:  A  salt  formed  by  the  molecular 
union  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  ammonia,  &.C 


f&te,  fdt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  fiather ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  p$t» 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  fcw. 
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by-dro-yy-an'-io,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 

Eng.  njanic(<iV.).] 

hydrocyauic-aoid.  s, 

Chem.  :  HCX,  or  H— C=n,or  HCy,  cyanide 
of  hydrogen,  liydi-ic  pynTiide,  liydiogt^n  oy- 
flnidt*.  prussic  acid.  lUsfovered  by  Sclieele 
ill  17S2.  TliG  pure  anliydnnis  hydmcyaiiic 
arid  oan  be  prepared  by  passing  dry  H.jS  over 
dry  niLTcuriu  cyanide,  gently  heated  in  a  ghiss 
tube  connected  with  a  small  receiver  cooled 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  liquid  which  boils 
at2(>'5'',  and  freezes  at  15*.  It  is  very  poisonous, 
and  smells  like  bitter  almond  oil.  It  easily 
decomposes.  Heated  with  alkalis  or  acids  it 
is  convertefl  into  fnrmie  acid  and  ammonia 
HCN  +  2HoO  =  HCO-OH+Nir3.  Bytheacti-m 
of  nascent  hydrogen  fi"om  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  is  convertcil  into  methylamine 
H— C=N+4H  =  H3C— NII2.  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion  of  HCN'  is  best  obtained  by  distilling 
powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  a  white  residue  of  potas- 
siuinferrous  ferrocyanide  niixedwitli  potassium 
suli'hate  remains  in  the  retort.  2K4Fe(CN)g 
+  3H2GO4  =^  GHCN  +  3K2SO4  +  FeK^f eCNg 
Wlien  tlie  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel,  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  peaches  and  cherries 
are  distilled  \vith  water,  the  distillate  contains 
hydrocyanic  acicl.  When  a  series  of  strung 
induction  sparks  are  i>assed  through  a  mixture 
of  acetylene  C2H2  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic 
acid  is  formed.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  weak 
acid,  and  furms  salts  called  cyanides. 

I'har. :  Dilute  acid  is  used  to  allay  spasm. 
The  dilute  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeia  contains 
two  per  cent,  of  HON.  Scheele's  prussic  acid 
contains  four  per  cent,  anhydrous.  Hydro- 
cyanic acid  is  the  most  rapid  poison  known, 
it  pauses  deatli  in  a  few  seconds.  The  stren.Ljth 
of  a  solution  of  HCN  is  dctonnined  by  adding 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  strength 
to  a  given  volume  of  the  HCN  solution,  to 
which  excess  of  caustic  soda  has  been  added. 
Tlie  precipitate  of  AgCN  is  redissolved,  on 
being  well  stirred,  till  all  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  has  been  converted  into  a  double  salt  of 
NaCN'AgCN,  afterwards  a  inecipitate  of  AgOH 
is  thrown  down,  which  does  not  redissolve. 
Each  molecule  of  AgNOs  repi-esents  two  mole- 
cules of  HCX. 

Iiy-dr6-9y'-a-nite»  s.    [Pref.  hydro- (I),  and 

Eog.  cyanite  (q.v.)-] 

Min.  :  An  orthorhombic,  pale-green,  brown- 
ish, yellowish,  or  azure,  trausliu'eiit  mineral, 
soluble  in  water.  Compos.  :  oxide  of  copper, 
4P"47;  sulpluiric  acid,  60'30  ;  loss,  0"40=1UO. 

by-dr65'-3^-6n»  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  kvuiv 

{kiwii)  =  a  sea-tish,  perhaps  the  swoixllish.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genus  of  Salmonid.T.  Many  are 
found  in  Brazil,  others  iu  the  Nile. 

hy'-dr6-9y'St,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cyst  ) 

Zool.  (PL) :  Feelers  attachcl  to  theccenosarc 
of  the  Fhysophoridfe.     {XidiolMn.) 

i  hy-dro-deph'-a-ga,  s.  pi.     [Htdra- 

VKl'UAOA.] 

i  hy-drd-deph'-^-gous,  a.     [Hvdradeph- 

ACOLS.J 

hy-dro-dic-ty'-e-s©,  5.  pi.  [Sfod.  Lai.  hydro- 
Uicly{oii.);  Lat.  fem.  jd.  adj.  sulf.  -civ.] 

Lot. :  A  tribe  of  Siphonaceie,  Confervoid 
Algse.     They  contain  puie  chlorophyll. 

liy~dro-dic'-ty-on,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and 
Gr.  Uktvov  (diktuon)  =  a  net.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hy- 
drodictyese.  It  consists  of  a  sac-like  meslied 
net.  Hydrodictyon  vtriculaluni  resembles  a 
green  net,  and  produces  graiuiles,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  cell  of  a  new  hydrodictyon. 
It  is  found  in  freshwater  jiools  In  the  midlaud 
and  southern  counties  of  England. 

hy-dro-dol'-o-nute,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eug.,  <&c.  dolomite  (q.v.).'] 

Min,  :  A  variety  of  Hydromagnocalcite 
(Brit.  Mvs.  Cat).  Dana  makes  it  a  distinct 
species.  A  yellowish-white,  grayish,  or  green- 
ish mineral,  occurring  as  stalactites,  stalag- 
mites, concretions,  &c.  Found  at  Harnhls- 
wick,  in  Unst,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles  ;  in  Mount  Somma.  and  in  Texas. 

liy-dr6-dy-iiS.m'-ic,  hy-dro-dy-uam- 

ic-al,    a.      [Pref.   hydro-  (1),    and    Eng.    dy- 
nainic^  dynamical  (q.v.).] 


Physics:  Of  or  belonging  to  water-power; 
deiivfd  from  the  force  of  running  water, 

"The  hydroil  1/1111  initial  diHcuvery  of   Utluiboltz."^ 
Encyc.  Brtt.  (eil.  lHh|.  ill.  38, 

hydro  dynamic -fVlction,  s. 

Phys. :  FrictiiMi  produced  liy  the  viscosity 
of  uliijuid  passing  through  a  tube. 

hydrodynamxo- impact,  hydrody- 
n ami c -impulse,  s.  Tiic  force  witli  which 
a  bqind  in  mutiim  strikes  against  a  solid  at 
ri'sl.  It  is  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the 
Ktream. 

hy-dro-dy-nam'-ics,  s.  (HvDRODVNAMrc.] 
Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 
treats  nf  the  nature  uf  liquids,  as  opjiosed  to 
hydrostatics,  which  investigates  the  condition 
of  their  equiiilirium  when  at  rest.  It  specially 
investigates,  by  observation,  experiment,  or 
the  Iiigher  mathematics,  the  motion  of  liquids 
through  orifices,  in  tubes,  or  that  of  watei-  in 
canals,  rivers.  »tc.  Its  ]irincii>les  are  carried 
out  iu  hydmulics,  in  wliich  it  was  formerly 
merged^  One  of  the  first  to  study  the  motion 
of  water  iu  rivers  and  cauals  was  Guglielmini, 
A.D.  1091. 

"The  able  auminftry  of  the  progress  In  hydrodj/- 
namics."~:i'ii urUay  flcciew,  Jaai,  12,  1S&4,  p.  &&. 

hy-droe'-9i-a,  hy-drse-^i-a,  s.  [Pref. 
hydro-  (3),  and  Latinised  foiiu  of  Gr.  oIkos 
ipikos)  zz  a  house.] 

Entom.  :  A  genus  of  moths,  group  Noctuina, 
family,  A]>amidte.  Hydracid  nictitans  is  the 
Golden  Ear,  a  pretty  moth,  found  in  Britain. 

by-droe'-gl-unu  s-    [Hvdrcecia.] 

Zon!. :  The  chamberiuto  which  theccenosarc 
of  many  Calycoi)horidaj  can  be  retracted. 
{Nicholson. ) 

hy-dro-e-lec'-tric,  a.  [Pref.  hydro- {1),  and 
Eng.  electrif.]    iSce  the  cumiiouuds. 

hydroelectric-battery,  s.    [Battery. 

in.] 

hydroelectric-machine,  s. 

Elect.  :  A  machine  invented  in  1840  by  Mr. 
(now  Sir  Wiltiaui)  Armstrong,  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  geuenited  by  the  friction  of  steaiu 
against  tlie  sides  of  orifices  through  whieii  it 
is  allowed  to  escajie  under  high  pressure, 

hy-dro-fer-ri-9y-an'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(3),  and  Eng.  Jerricyanic  (q.v.).]  (See  the 
compound.) 

hydroferricyanlc-acid,  s.     [Ferri- 

CTANIC-ACID.] 

hy-dr6-fer-r6-9y-an'~ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro- 
(2),  and  Eng.  /erroct/a;tic  (q.v.).] 

hydroferrooyanlc-acid,  s,    [Ferro- 

CYANIL-ACID.] 

hy-drd-flu-o9'-er-ite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (i), 

and  Ew^.  Jiuoceritc  (q.v.).] 
jViii. :  The  same  as  Hamartite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-flu-6r'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Lng-jtuoric  (q.v.).  J     (Sec  tiie  contpuuuU.) 

hydrofluorlc-acid,  s.    [Fluorhydric- 

ACJD.] 

hy-dro-fluo-sil-i-cate,  s.  fPref.  hydro- 
(2) ;  Eng.  JlniJ{rine),  and  silicate.] 

CJicm.:  A  salt  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  also 
called  silicofluorides.  The  salt  of  potassium 
is  very  insoluble,  KoSiFg,  a  gelatinous  ]nc- 
eipitate,  also  the  barium  salt,  BaSiFg,  a  white 
crystalline  prcci]>itate ;  therefore  hydrotluo- 
silicic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  these  metals, 

hy-dro -flu- 6-sil -19-10,  o.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 

aud  Eu'^.Jiuosilicic] 

hydrofluosilicic  acid,  s. 

Chem. :  H^SiFg.  Silicofluoric  acid,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  water  ou  flunriile  of  silicon 
(q.v.),  3SiF4-f  2H20  =  Si02  +  2{H.:SiF6).  The 
end  of  the  tube  conveying  the  gas  nuist  dip 
under  mercuiy,  or  else  it  will  be  stopped  up 
by  the  deposited  silica.  It  is  an  acid-fuming 
liquid.  It  forms  salts,  called  hydroHuosili- 
cates  or  silicofluorides. 

hy-dro-gSs'-tri-dffl,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat  hy- 

drogastr{um) ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suft".  -uio-.J 

Bot. :  A  family  of  Fucoids,  tribe  Vaucheripe. 
The  frond  is  produced  from  a  single  vesicle  or 
tube,  or  rai-oly  fiom  several,  which  are  con- 
tinuous and  loosely  interwoven. 


hy-drd-g&s-trum.  s.  [Pref.  hyim- (\),  and 
Cii.  y.KTTiip  (gustir).  genit.  yaarpo^  {yaslros)  = 
the  jtauncli,  tlie  belly.] 

But. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
droga8tridtb(q.v,). 

hy'-dro-gen,  s.  [Gr.  vSwp  (hndSr)  =  water, 
ami  Yd:i'i/aw(.'/(!?iH«o)=  to  generate,  to  produce.] 
Ckciii.:  Hydrogeiiiuin.  A  monatomic  me- 
tiUlic  element,  whicli  exists  iu  the  statu  of 
gas.  Symbul  H  ;  atomic  weight,  1  ;  density, 
0-U0927  ;  air  being  1  ;  weight  nf  a  litre  of  hy- 
drogen, 0*0890  granunes,  tuilled  a  crith.  Hy- 
drogen can  be  nUUiiued  Ijy  the  electrolysis  uf 
water.  HoO,  the  II  being  liberated  at  the 
platinum  pole ;  by  the  action  of  metdiic 
sodium  and  water;  by  passing  steam  over 
iron  Jilings,  3Fe  -|-  4nOH  =  Fe^O^  +  HII' ;  by 
boiling  zinc  with  caustic  potash,  ^KUO+Zn^ 
KoZn(>2  +  2H'  ;  but  H  is  generally  made  by 
the  action  of  dilute  H2SO4  on  zinc.  Hydrogen 
can  be  puiiUed  by  jiassing  it  through  a  solu- 
tion of  two  lurts  of  KoCroO/  in  twenty  parts 
of  water  and  one  ]iai  t  of  Hn504,  then  washing  ib 
with  KHO,  and  drying  it  by  passing  it  through 
concentrated  H^SU4.  The  apparatus  should 
be  airtight  and  tlie  gas  rejected  till  the  air  is 
all  disidnced  by  liydrogen.  Hydrogen  is  ab- 
sorbed by  red-hot  iron  and  platiuum ;  pal- 
ladium absorbs  935  times  its  volume  of  liy- 
drogen ;  about  seven  litres  of  gas  are  con- 
densed into  the  space  of  Ice  Graham  called 
this  an  alloy  of  hydrogeniura,  a  metal  ha\  ing 
the  sp.  gr.  of  0'tJ2  and  magnetic  properties* 
Hydrogen  has  been  found  occluded  in  meteoiic 
iron,  and  is  contained  in  the  gases  giveii  off 
by  volcanoes.  Tlic  siiectroscope  shows  that  a 
large  quantity  of  free  hydrogen  exists  around 
the  sun.  Tlie  spectrum  of  hydrogen  conUiins 
four  bright  lines,  a  red  arc  cori-esponding  to 
C  and  a  greenish-blue  to  F  iu  the  solar 
spertriun,  aud  a  blue  and  indigo  line.  Hy- 
drogen has  been  condensed  by  Pictet,  of 
Geneva,  at  a  tempeiuture  of  -  140^,  and  at 
a  ]*rossure  of  OjO  atmosi)herea.  When  the 
pressure  is  removed  the  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  a  jet  of  a  steel-blue  colour.  Pure  hydro- 
gen is  a  colourless,  ino'lorous,  tasteless  gas; 
it  is  inflammable  mi.\ed  with  oxygen  ;  it 
explides  iu  contact  with  a  flame,  or  when  the 
electric  spark  is  passed  thr^^iigh  it,  forming 
water.  The  calorific  powsr  of  H  is  34.462 
thermal  units.  Hydrogen  gas  cannot  support 
life,  but  it  is  not  poisonous;  it  is  sliglitly 
soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  when  ke)it  in  a 
bag  for  a  long  time  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
diflusion.  One  volume  of  hydrogen  mixed 
with  2"5  volumes  of  air  gives  the  loudest  de- 
tonation. Hydrogen  in  the  nascent  state  iB 
used  as  a  reducing  agent  in  chemistry. 

hydrogen-chloride,  s.  [Hvdrochlorio 

ACII..] 

hydrogen-dioxide,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydrogen  I'croxide,  H^Oij,  or 
HO-OU.  Wlitained  by  the  action  of  diluto 
sulphuric  acid  and  barium  peroxide,  BaOo. 
The  barium  peroxide  is  added  graduBilly  to  a 
mixture  of  one  jiart  of  H0SU4  and  five  parts 
of  water  till  the  solution  is  only  slightly  acid, 
the  BaSOj  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
liquid  is  concentrated  by  evajit.ration  iu  vacuo. 
It  can  be  obtained  as  a  colourless  oily  liquid  ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  alkalis ;  it  blisters  the 
skin  and  bleaches  litmus.  At  00'  F.  it  gives  off 
oxygen  and  bubbles,  when  boiled,  oxygen  is 
liberated  so  rapidly  that  it  sometimes  explodes. 
It  is  very  soluV>le  in  ether.  Finely-divided 
gold,  silver,  and  platinum  decompose  H2O2 
into  water  and  oxygen ;  oxides  of  gold  and 
silver  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
AgoO  +  H0O2  =  2Ag  -f  HoO  -I-  0-2.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  HoOo  be  acidified  with  H^SOj,  and 
ether  and  potassium  chiomate  be  added  ;  the 
ethereal  solution  turns  blue  on  being  well 
shaken,  owing  to  the  formation  of  perchromic 
acid.  Hydrogen-dioxide  libeiates  iodine  from 
KI  in  the  jiresence  of  Fe304.  A  dilute  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen-dioxide  is  used  to  clean 
stained  engmvings,  and  also  to  bleach  dark- 
coloured  hiiir  to  a  fashionable  golden  hue. 

hydrogen-oxide,  s.    [Water.] 

hydrogen-persulphide,  s. 

Chein. :  H0S2,  or  H-S3.  A  yellowish  oily 
liquid,  which  readily  dissolves  sulphur,  tliere- 
fore  its  composition  cannot  be  determined.  It 
is  easily  decomposed.  It  can  be  prejjared  by 
boihngfor  half  an  hourequal  weights  of  slaked 
lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  with  six  pai'ts  ot 
water,  and  then  slowly  jiouring  the  deep 
orange  filtered  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric 


b^l.  hS^;  po^t,  jo^l;  cat,  96!!,  chorus.  9hln,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect*  3£cnophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion=shun;  -(ion,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tlous.  -sious*  -cious  ^  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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Mid;  the  mixture  Vieing  stirred,  a  precipitate 
of  sulpliuraiid  CaSOj  is  produced  along  with 
the  oily  liydrogen  persulpliide. 

hydrogen-sulphide,  s. 

tVitm. ;  H^S,  sulphide  of  liydrogen,  liydric 
mlpliiile,  sulphydrie  acid,  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  sulphuretted  liydrogeu,  A  gas  obtaiued 
by  passiug  liydrogen  tlirough  sulphur,  or  by 
burning  sulphur  vajiour  in  hydrogen.  It  is 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  organic  bodies 
containing  suli>hur;  bynlluwinga  soluble  sul- 
phate to  remain  in  contact  with  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  CaS04=CaS+40. 
the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  organic  niatt«r, 
the  probable  origin  of  sidphuretted  springs. 
But  H2S  is  generally  prejiared  by  the  action 
of  eight  parts  water  +  one  part  H2SO4,  on 
ferrous  sulphide,  FeS+H.jS04=FeSO4  +  H.jS ; 
the  water  dis.solves  the  ferrous  sulphate.  Pure 
H08  ia  obtained  by  lieating  roughly-powdered 
antimony  tersulphide  with  hydrochhjric  acid, 
8b^  +  6HC1  =  SH5S  -f  SSbClj;  the  gas  is 
washed  by  passing  it  through  water.  Granu- 
lated zinc  and  fragments  of  native  PbS  acted 
npon  with  dilute  HCI  gives  off  a  regular  cur- 
rent of  HjS.  Hydrogen-sulphide  is  a  colour- 
less inflammable  gas,  of  a  sweetish  taste  and 
odour  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  a  narcotic  poison. 
It  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  water  ami 
8O2.  A  mixture  of  two  voluiues  of  HjS  and 
three  volumes  of  oxygen  explodes  violently 
on  sending  an  electric  spark  through  it 
Chlorine  decomposes  it,  the  whole  of  the 
anlphur  being  separated ;  this  is  the  best 
antidote  to  poisoning  by  H2S.  Water  at  0° 
dissolves  4-37  volumes,  at  15*  3-23  volumes  of 
HoS.  The  solution  reddens  blue  litmus  paper ; 
it'decomposes  in  the  air,  sulphur  being  de- 
posited. H2S  in  contact  with  a  base  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  jiartially  converted  into 
B.2SO4.  At  a  pressure  of  seventeen  atnio- 
apheres  at  10°  hydrogen-sulphide  is  reduced 
to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  -lil" ;  it  freezes  at 
-  8°.  COo  liberates  HoS  from  a  moist  sul- 
phide ;  the'comimsition  of  HoS  can  be  shown 
_iy  heating  metallic  tin  in  a  given  volume  of 
the  gas:  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  tin,  and 
tlie  hydrogen  libemted  occui>ies  the  same 
volume  as  the  original  gas.  HoS  is  used  as 
a  test  for  metals  ;  if  the  sulphide  is  soluble 
in  acids,  it  is  not  precipitated  till  the  solution 
Is  neutralized,  as  fiee  acid  is  liberated  by  the 
HoS,  as  ZnS04-f  H.2S  =  ZnS  +  H0SO4.  The 
Bulpliides  of  the  alkaline  earths  Ba,  Sh,  Cn, 
and  Mg,  and  those  of  the  alkalis  are  soluble 
in  water. 

bydrogen-teUuiide,  s. 

Chevi. :  HnTe,  a  gas  jirepared  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc  telluride.  Called 
also  Tellurhydric  acid,  Hydrotelluric  acid,  and 
Telluretted  hydrogen. 

liy-drog'-en-ate,   hy-drog'-en-ize,  v.t. 
[Eng.,  &c.  hydrogen;  -ttte,  -ize.] 
Chtm. :  To  cause  to  combine  with  hydrogen. 

hy-dro-gen'-i-iim,  s.    [Hydrogen.] 

hy-drog'-en-ize,  v.t,    [Hydrogenate.] 

hy-drSg'-en-OUS,  a.  (Eng.,  &c.  hydrogen; 
..ous.] 

Chem. :  Of,  belonging  to,  or  containing 
hydrogen. 

hy-drog'-no-sy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  7ww"Tiff  (gnosis)  =  knowledge  ;  y^yt^aKto 
(gignosku)  =  to  know.]  A  treatise  on,  or  a  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

hy-drog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Eng.  hydrograph(y) ; 
-er;  Fr.  hydrogrnph^ .\  One  who  is  skilled  in 
hydrography  ;  one  who  draws  maps  or  charts 
of  the  sea,  and  adjacent  land. 

"  Erroneously  laUl  duwn  by  nil  former  hydrogra- 
phers.  —Atison.-   Vi^yaffi;  Ijk.  1..  ch.  viii. 

hy-dro-graph-ic,  hy-dro-graph'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  hydrograpltiy) ;  -ic,  -iaiL]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  treating  of  hydrograi'hy  ; 
containing  a  description  of  the  sea,  coast, 
islands,  shoals,  &c. 

"  Divers   celesti-il   and    hydroyraphicat    truthB." — 
Boyle .    Works,  vi.  724. 

hy-drog'-ra-phj^,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  ypditioj  ifjn.(]>li6)  =  to  write,  to  describe  ; 
Fr.  hydrographie.]  That  branch  of  science 
wliidi  deals  with  the  measurement  and  de- 
scription of  the  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  as  used  for  purposes  of  commerce  or 
navigation ;  the  art  of  marine  surveying  and 
of  the  construction  of  charts. 


hy-dro-h8B'-ma-tite,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  hanniUite  (n.v.).'] 
Min. ;  The  same  as  Turoite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-id,  a.  [Lat  hydra{ii.v.).  and  Gr.  fWot 
(ctiJos)  =  form  ;  cf.  also  Gr.  i,6poi5^5  (hiidrodit) 
=  like  water,  watery,  wet.) 

Zool. :  Hydra-like  ;  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Hydroida  or  any  animal  of  the  class. 

hydroid- polypes,     hydrold- zoo- 
phytes, s.  (>(. 
Zool.  :  The  same  oa  Hydroida  (4. v.). 

hy-dro'-I-da,  s.  ;>'.    [Hvdroid,] 

1.  Zool. :  I'hc  typical  sub-class  of  Hydrnzoa. 
They  have  an  alimentary  region  or  j.olyiate 
provided  with  an  adherent  disc  or  hydiorhiza 
and  prehensile  tentacles.  Unlike  hydra,  the 
type  of  the  sub-class,  most  of  the  hydroida 
live  in  societies,  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
polypidom  so  like  a  seaweed  that  it  is  often 
collected  as  such.  But  while  the  axwrtures 
on  an  ordinary  seaweed  are  only  minute  jiores, 
the  Hydroida  have  little  cup-like  cells  along 
the  stem  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
in  which  the  individual  polyi*  lives.  The 
cells  have  a  small  hole  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
stalk  is  hollow,  so  as  to  enable  the  individual 
polypes  to  remain  part  of  a  compound  or- 
ganism. The  sub-class  is  divided  into  five 
orders,  Hydrida,  t'oryni<la,  Sertularida,  Cam- 
panularida,  and  Tliecomedusie.  The  Polyzoa 
or  Bryozoa,  once  ranked  with  tlie  sub-class, 
now  figure  as  a  distinct  class,  arranged  under 
the  sub-kingdom  MoUuscoida. 

2.  Palttonl. :  For  the  distribution  of  the 
Hydroida  in  time,  see  the  different  orders. 

hy-dr6-ki[n-et'-ics,  s.  fPrcf.  hydro-  (l),  and 
Eng.  kinetics  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Hydro- 
dynamics (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lan'-tha-nite,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (l) 

(q.v.),  and  lunlUi'inU  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Lantuanite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-lin'-e-CB,  ».  pi  [Mod.  Lat  hydro- 
iiii(iiiii)  (q.v.) ;  Lat  fern.  pi.  adj.  snil'.  -ere.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  or  tribe  of  Diatomacese. 
The  individuals  are  enclosed  in  tubes  and  are 
angular  in  form. 

hy-dro-li'-num,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (i),  and 
Lat.  lijium  —  flax.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
or  tribe  Hydro'liueie  (q.v.). 

hy'-dro-lite,  s.     (Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and   Gr. 
AiBos  (lithos)  =  a  stune.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Gmeltnite  (q.v.)i 

hy-dro-log'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hydrolog(,y); 
-iml.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrology. 

hy-drol'-o-gist.  s.  [Eng.  hydrolog(y);  -ist.] 
One  who  is  skilled  in  hydrology. 

hy-drol'-o-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  0),  and  Gr. 
A6705  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  water,  its  projierties, 
phenomena,  anil  laws,  and  its  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

hy-dro-mag'-ne-site,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Eng.  magnesite.] 

Min.  :  A  monoclinic  white,  brittle  mineral 
of  vitreous  silky  or  almost  pearly  lustre  ;  its 
hardness  3-5,  itisp.  gr.  2-14  to  2-lS.  Compos. : 
carbonic  acid,  3lj  00  to  30-82  ;  magnesia,  42-30 
to  43-90  ;  water,  lS-i3  to  20-10,  with  a  trace  of 
silica.  Found  in  Sloravia,  in  the  Island  of 
Negropont,  in  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey. 

hy-dro-mag-no-cal'-fite,  hy-dro- 
man-ga-no-cal-^ite,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-; 
Eng.  iiiaii5<iii(ese),  and  mkite  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  According  to  Dana,  hydromagnocal- 
cite  is  the  same  as  hydrodolomite.  In  the 
Brit.  Mus.  Cut.  hydiomagnocalcite  is  the 
specific  name,  with  hydromaugaiiocalcite  as  a 
synonym  and  hydrodolomite  as  a  variety. 

*  hy'-dr6-man-9y,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  iJLditTiia  {mnnlikos)  =  prophecy  ;  divina- 
tion.]   Divination  by  means  of  water. 

"  The  Perniftus  rhj  mU\  by  Varro  to  liave  lieen  the 
firat  iuveiiturs  of  hyftrumancy.' —EnnetnoUT ;  Btat- 
Jtfat/ic  led.  Boliu).  11.  458. 

•hy-dro-man'-tlc,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  naiTocos   (mantikos)  =  pertaining  to  jiro- 


phecy  or  divination.)  Of  or  i>ertaining  to 
hydromancy  or  ilivination  by  water. 

■'  There  are  alwj  various  hydritmanllc  machine*. -— 
£niietnoier;  tiut.  Manic  led.  Bohu).  11.  4U. 

hy-dro-me-ch&n'-ics,  a  (Pref.  hydro  (l), 
and  Eng.  laecluinics.] 

S'at.  Science:  The  mechanics  of  water  and 
fluids  in  general ;  hydrostatics,  hydrodyna- 
mics, and  hydraulics  are  branches  of  hydro- 
mechanics. 

"  ffi/ilromf 
aeleut:tt."~£ncuc.  Urlt.  led.  »th).  : 

"hy'-dr6-mel,"hy'-dr6-ni611.».  lFr.,from 

Gr.  ij6p6ti€^i  (hudrorntll)^  from  v6wp  (/cdo'')  = 
w  ♦er,  and  >ieAt  (nw/i)  =  honey.]  A  drink  or 
liquor  jirepared  of  honey  diluted  with  water; 
when   allowed   to  ferment  it  iu  called  mead 

(q.v.). 

hy-dro-me-tar-lur-gir,  ».  [Pref.  hydra- 
(1),  and  Eng.  melallurgy.]  The  wet  process  of 
extracting  metals  from  ores ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  hot  process. 

hy-dro-met-a-morph'-ifm,  a.     [Fret. 

hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  mtituniorphism  (q.v.).] 

Geol.,  dc.  .-  Mctainor])liism  produced  mainly 
by  the  ojieration  of  water,  as  opposed  to  pyro- 
nietamorpliisni  effected  chiefly  through  the 
action  of  lire.    (RntUy.) 

hy-dro-me'-te-6r,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and 
Eng.  meteor  (q.v.).] 

Meteorol.  :  A  meteor  produced  by  water  in 
gome  form,  the  term  meteor  being  used  in  ita 
original  sense  of  anything  seen  in  the  air  aa 
distinguished  from  the  grouiKU  Rain,  snow, 
hail,  iic,  are  all  hydrometeors,    (NwAoi.) 

hy-drd-me-te-or-6-I8^'-ic-aI,  a.     (Eng. 

hydrometeorolog{y) ;  -ico/.)  Pertaining  or  re- 
lating to  hydroiueteorology. 

hy-dr6-me-te-6-r5r-o-gJr,s.  [Pref.  hydro- 

(1),  and  Eng.  meteorology.] 

Meteorol.  :  The  branch  of  meteorology  which 
treats  of  hydrometeors.     [Hydrometeor.] 

hy-drom-e-ter, s.  (Pref.  hydro-  (l),  and  Gr. 
fitrpov  (metron)  =  a  measure.) 

1.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive densities  of  liquids.  Distilled  water  ia 
usually  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  consists  essentially  of  a  bulb  or 
float  weighted  at  bottom  so  as  to  float  upright, 
and  having  an  elongated  stem,  graduated  to 
indicate  the  density  of  the  liquid  by  the  depth 
to  which  it  sinks- 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  velocity  or 
discharge  of  water ;  a  current-gauge, 

hy-drom'-e-tra,  s.  [Gr.  vlpopxTpLov  (kudro- 
metrion)  =  a  vessel  for  measuring  liydromet- 
rically  ;  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  iiirpoy  (ma- 
tron) =  a  measure.] 

Entom.:  The  tyi'ical  genus  of  the  famUy 
Hydronietridae  (q.v.).  The  antennae  are  seta- 
ceous, the  head  is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  the 
rostrum  bending  beneath  it  Hydrometra 
etagnonim,  an  insect  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  as  uarrow  as  a  pin,  is  common 
on  the  margin  of  ponds  and  brooks. 

hy-dro-met'-ric,  hy-dro-met'-ric-al,  a. 

[Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Eng.  metric,  Tnetriad.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hydrometer,  or  to 
the  measurement  of  the  siiecific  gravity,  velo- 
city, discharge,  &c.,  of  fluids. 

2.  Slade  by  means  of  an  hydrometer :  as, 
hydrometric  observations. 

hydrometric- pendulum,  s.  A  cui-- 
rent-gaiige.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
ball  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
quadrant,  and  held  in  a  stream  to  mark  by  ita 
deflection  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  water. 

hy-dro-met'-ri-das,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  hy- 
drometiiii):  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suB'.  -idtc] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Heteroptera,  tribe 
Geocoriza;  (Land-bugs).  It  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  to  name  the  genus  from 
the  water  and  the  tribe  from  the  land,  but  the 
HydrometridK  do  not  swim  like  the  Water- 
bugs,  they  only  walk  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  means  of  their  long  legs.  Their  ros- 
trum has  two  or  three  distinct  joints,  the 
labrum  is  very  short,  the  eyes  of  mcKlerato 
size.   Genera.  Hydrometra,  Velia,  Geriis (q.v.). 

hy-dro-met'-ro-graph, .'.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l\ 

and  Eng.  metrogntph  (q.v.).]     An  instinnient 


Qte,  at,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   go,    po^ 
or.  wore,  wolf;  worli.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  oiire.  unite,  our.  rule,  full:  try.  Syniaji.    ».  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a,    qu  -  kw. 
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for  detenniiiiTij:;  nmi  n-rording  the  (imount  of 
water  issuing  from  a  pipe,  &c.,  iu  a  given  time. 

hy-drdm-e-tr^,  s.  [HYUROMnn-ER.]  The 
artoriirocessol'  measuring  tliespei-itlc  gravity, 
velocity,  density,  fonie,  Sn:.,  of  fluids  by  means 
of  an  hyttrnmeter. 

by-drom'-pha-lon,  s.     [Gr.  vipofi<j>aJ<6': 

(hv({ rompfialos)  -  siitlt-iing  from  water  in  llie 
uniliilical  region  ;  pref.  kytiro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
6/i<^oA6s  (omphalos)  ■=■  tlie  navel.] 

FntkoL  :  A  watery  tntnour  which  arises  in 
the  umbilicus  or  navel  in  some  cases  of  ascites. 

hy-dro-mu-con'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Kng.  mucoiiic]    (See  the  compound.) 

hydromuconlc-acid.  s. 

Chem.  :  C6H804orC4Hfi(COOH)2.  A  bi basic 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amnl- 
gam  on  di-chloromuconie-acid.  Iteryst^allizc-s 
in  large  prisms,  which  melt  at  195°,  By  the 
action  of  sodium  amalgam  it  is  converted  into 
adipic  acid  C6H10O4. 

liy'-dro-mjlrs,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
/Avs  (nms)  =  a  mouse.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  MuridiP,  containing  Hy- 
dromys  leiicogaster  and  H.  chrysogaster,  perhaps 
only  varieties  of  the  same  species.  They  are 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

hy-dro-nS-phro'-sis,  s.     [Pref.  hydro-  (I), 
and  Eng.  nephrosis  (q.  v.). 
Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  kidney. 

liy-dro-nic-kel-mS.g'-ne-sit©,  «.     [Pref. 
hydro- (1);  Eng.  nickil,  &nd  ma'jnesite(q.v.).^ 
Min. :  The  same  as  Pennite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-pa-rliS'ta-te^^hy-drd-pa-r^s'- 

t3.-t&f  s.  pi.      [Gr.  {iSpowaftafrTdraL  {hudro}>a- 
rdaUital) ;    pref.    hydro-   (1),    and    napaa-jdrris 
(jmrastates)  =  one  who  stands  by  or  near.] 
Ch.  Hist, :  The  same  as  Encratites  (q.v.). 

liy-dro-p&th'-ie,  hy-dro-path'-ic-al,  n. 

[Eng.  htjdropath{y} ;  -ic.\  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydropathy. 

Iiy-dr6p'-a-thi8t,s.  [F.r\Q.hydropath(y) ;  -ist.] 

1.  One  who  is  skilled  in  or  practises  liydro- 
pathy. 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  system  of  hydropathy. 

ty-drop'-a-th^,  s.  [Pref.  ftj/rfro-(l),  andGr. 
■K6.Qr\  (pathe)  =  a  passive  state  of  sutfeiing  ] 

Mfd. :  The  water  cure.  The  cure  of  dis'i^asea 
by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  the  cold  bath, 
&c.  Hippocrates,  in  the  fourth  century,  B.r., 
and  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes,  in  920,  ad- 
vocated it.  In  mediaeval  times  it  had  followers 
first  in  Italy,  then  in  Germany,  and  next  in 
England,  where  it  was  recommended  by  Floyer 
(1049-1V34),  George  Cheyne  in  1725,  Luciis  in 
1750,  and  Dr.  Currie  in  1797.  Vincenz  Preiss- 
Ditz(l799-lS51)systeniatized  hydropathy,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  made  it  popular.  In  his 
youth  he  was  attacked  and  severely  injured  by 
a  horse,  and  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken.  He 
kept  down  the  inflammation  so  successfully 
that,  on  his  recovery,  he  began  to  prescribe 
Water  in  other  cases,  and  in  1825  set  up 
a  hydropathic  establishment  at  Graffenberg. 
Within  twenty  years  at  least  10,000  patients 
had  been  treated  by  him,  and  his  system  had 
become  known  in  all  civilized  countries.  Abs- 
taining from  venesection,  then  far  too  much 
employed,  and  from  tlie  use  of  purgatives,  he 
prescribed  water  internally  and  externally, 
sweating,  &c.  As  subsidiary  aids  open-air 
exercise,  early  hours,  and  cheerful  society 
were  recommended. 

liy-dro-pel'-tis,  s.  [Pi-ef.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
ircA-nj  (pelte)  =  a  small  light  shield  of  leatht^r 
without  a  rim.] 

Boi. :  A  genus  of  Cabombacese  (Water- 
■hielda).  Hydwpeltis  purpurea  is  said  to  be 
nutritious,  but  slightly  astringent.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  phthisis  and  dysentery. 

hy-dro-per-i-car'-di-mn,  s.   [Tref  hydro- 

(1),  and  Lat.  pericardium  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  Watery  pus  effused  into  the  pericar- 
dium, and  wliich  has  not  been  reabsorbed. 
Unless  absorbed  it  is  genemlly  fatal. 

by'-dro-phane,  5.  [Pref.  hydro-  (\),  and  Gr. 
«i)ai'6s  ij>ha)ios)—  li^ht,  bright;  iftaivm  (phaiyw) 
~  to  bring  to  lignt.  So  mined  because  it  be- 
comes more  translucent  or  even  transparent 
when  immersed  iu  water.] 


Mm.  :  A  variety  of  opjil.  It  is  whitish  or 
liglit-folonred. 

hy-droph'-a-nous,  a.     [Pref.  hydro-  (l) ;  Gr. 
(/jofos  ipfuiiwn)  =  liriglii,  anil  Kng.  sufi".  -ou!<.] 
Mill.,  (£c. :  Becoming  more  translucent  or 
brighter  when  immersed  in  water. 

hy'-dro-phid,  s.    [HvDnoi*HiD.E.] 

Zool. :  A  serpfMit  of  the  genus  Hydrophis, 
or  of  the  family  Hydrophidse  (q.v.). 

hy-droph'-i-dae,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  I^t.  hydroph^is) 
(q.v,);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  atlj.  suft'.  -kkK.] 

Zool.  :  Sea  snakes,  water  snakes ;  a  family 
of  Coiubrine  snakes,  having  the  tail  short  and 
compressed,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  oar. 
The  nostrils  are  close  together  on  the  up]n'r 
part  of  tlie  snout,  and  have  valves  which  may 
be  closed  over  them  when  the  animal  is  under 
water.  Tlie  Hydrophidae  inhabit  the  Indian 
seas  and  the  Paeilic  Ocean  near  islands.  They 
swim  with  rapidity,  and  are  very  venomous. 

hy-dro-phil'-e-ae,  s.  pi.     [Pref.  hydro-  (1), 
and  Gr.  «^tAo^  (philos)  =.  beloved,  dear  to.] 

Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Delpino  to  plants 
fecundated  by  the  aid  of  the  water  iu  which 
they  grow, 

hy-drd-phil'-i-d«e,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
philous); Lat.  fein.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Entom. :  Water-beetles ;  a  family  of  Pen- 
tamerous  beetles  belonging  to  Latreille's  tribe 
Palpicnrnes.  AntenuEe  generally  nine,  rarely 
six-jointed,  perfoliate  elevate,  the  club  dis- 
tinctly cleft,  the  body  oval  or  somewhat 
rounded,  sometimes  almost  globose,  the  tibije 
slightly  spinose,  the  posterior  tarsi  occasion- 
ally ciliated.  They  are  more  truly  aquatic 
than  the  allied  Helophoridse  (q.v.).  The  ty[»- 
ic;il  species  swim  by  means  of  tlieir  pad<lle- 
like  tarsi.  They  feed  in  all  their  stiges  of 
life,  but  not  so  voraciously  as  the  Ilydra- 
dephaga,  on  aquatic  mollusea  and  insects. 
British  genera  six. 

hy-droph'-i-liis,  s.      [Pref.  hydro-  (1),   and 
Gr.  (fitAew  {phileo)  =  to  love.] 

Eniom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hydrophilidffi.y/j;dro;>A,ihis  carahoides,  is  about 
eight  or  ten  lines  long.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  ponds  and  ditches  round  London. 

hy'-dro-phis,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
6^1?  ipphi^)  =  a  serpent,  a  snake.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family  Hy- 
drophidaa  (q.v.).    .There  are  many  species. 

hy'-dro-phlte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1) ;  Gr.  o(^i5 
{pphis)  =  Si  serpent,  and  suff.  •i(e(Jl/t/i.)(q.v.)  j 
Min. :  A  green  transluceut  or  opaque  min- 
eral, of  subvitreous  lustre,  occurring  massive 
or  in  fibrous  crusts.  Compos. :  silica,  36"19  to 
38-97 ;  alumina,  0'53  to  2*90 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
19*30  to  22-73;  protoxide  of  manganese,  l-Oti 
to  4-36;  magnesia,  21 'OS  to  22-S7  ;  and  water, 
13-36  to  10-08.  Found  at  Taberg  in  Smaland, 
in  Sweden,  and  in  Orange  county,  New  York. 
Called  also  Jenkinsite.    (Dana.) 

hy-dro-phlor'-one,  s.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
phloroiie.] 

Chem. :  C6H.2(CH3>2(OH)2,  obtained  by  tlie 
action  of  SO2  on  phlorone.  It  crystallizes  in 
plates,  which  melt  at  208°. 

hy-dro-pho'-bi-a,  t  hy'-dro-pho-bi?,  s. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr,  uSpo^ojSia  {hiidrophohia)  =  & 
horror  of  water,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the 
disease :  pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr.  ^6)3os  (phobos) 
=  fear.] 

Path. :  Rabies,  from  bite  of  mad  dog,  more 
rarely  cat,  wolf,  or  fox  ;  a  contiigious  disease, 
the  result  of  a  specific  poison.  The  great 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  person  bitten  by 
a  supposed  mad  dog  imagines  or  simulates  its 
symptoms,  especially  if  nervous  or  hysterical ; 
whereas  only  a  very  few  of  those  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  take  the  disease.  The  average  period 
of  incubation  is  forty  days,  but  it  varies  from 
fifteen  days  to  two  years.  Immediate  cauteri- 
sation or  excision  of  the  part  is  the  only 
eRective  remedy.  After  the  disease  appears, 
inhalation  of  chloroform  and  sub-cutaneous 
injections  may  be  triad,  but,  unless  all  that  is 
claimed  for  Pasteur's  method  of  inoculation 
prove  true,  the  autidot*  is  yet  to  be  found. 

hy-dro-phob'-ic.    a.      [Lat.   hydraphobi(a); 
-ic.]     Of  or  belonging  to  hydro photiia, 

*  hy'-dro-pho-b^,  s.    [Hydrophobia.] 


hy-droph-o  ra.  -.      [Neut.  pi.  of  Gr.  05po- 

topos  (hudrajthnroH)  —  earrynig   water  ;    pret 
ydro-  (1),  and  iftupo^  (phuros)  —  carrying.] 
Zoology  : 

1.  According  to  Prot  Huxley's  class iflcatf on, 
an  order  of  Hydrozoa.  The  alimentary  zooid, 
or  polype,  is  provided  with  numerous  tenta^ 
cles,  which  are  cither  set  round  its  nioutl 
or  scattered  over  its  surface.  When  free 
swimming  reproductive  zociids  are  developed, 
which  they  are  always  by  the  process  of  budd- 
ing, the  genitalia  are  borne  by  a  iiectocalyx 
or  swimming-bell,  with  the  iuner  margin  of 
its  aperture  produced  into  a  muscular  velum. 
These  zooids  are  generally  called  craspedote, 
or  gymnophthalmous  medusa;.  Tlic  imuiediat« 
jintduct  of  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  a  fixed 
Hydroid,  Tubularian,  or  Sertularian  Polype, 
{Huxley:  Class,  of  Aniinals  (liiOQ),  p.  117.) 

2.  A  genus  of  physomycetous  fungi.  Two 
are  British.  Hydroplwra  stercorea  is  found, 
after  much  rain,  on  dung,  and  H.  murinaon 
rats'  dung. 

hy'-dro-phbre,  s.  [Hydrophora.]  An  ia- 
strumeiit  for  obtaining  specimens  of  water 
from  any  given  depth  below  the  surface. 

liy-drdpli-thd.l'-]ni-a.  s.  pi.    [Pref.  hydro- 

(1),  and  Eng.,  (Sic,  ojihtUalmia  (q.v.XJ 
Path. :  Dropsy  of  the  eye. 

hy'-dro-phyl,  s.    [Hydeophvllum.) 

Botany  : 

1.  {Sing.):  Oneof  theHydrophyllaceBe(q.v.)t 

2,  (PI.):  The  name  given  by  Lindley  to  the 
order  Hydrophyllace0e(q.v.). 

hy-droph'-y-lax,  s.  [Lat,,  from  Gr.  v5po- 
(fiiJAaf  {hydrophulax)  =  a  water  inspector.] 

Bot.  :  A  geuus  of  Cinchonacese,  family 
Spermacocida;.  Hydrophylax  viarilima,  which 
grows  on  the  sandy  seashores  in  India,  is 
used  in  dyeing. 

hy-dro-ph^l-la'-5e-»,  s.  pi  [Mod.  Lat 
hydrophyU{um)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -cuf^.] 
Bot.:  An  order  of  perigynous  exogens,  alli- 
ance Cortusales.  It  cons'ists  of  small  trees, 
bushes,  or  herbs,  often  hispid.  The  flowera 
are  arranged  in  gyrate  racemes  or  unilateral 
spikes,  or  are  occasionally  solitary  and  axil- 
lary. Calyx  inferior,  persistent,  deeply  five- 
cleft,  the  recesses  often  with  reflexecl  appen- 
dages ;  corolla  gamopet;ilous,  regular,  ti',e- 
cleft ;  stamens  live,  inserted  in  the  pet:tls ; 
ovary  one-  or  two-celled;  styles  two,  long; 
stigmas  two,  terminal ;  fruit  capsular,  one-  or 
two-celled,  seeds  reticulated.  Most  of  the 
order  are  American,  though  some  occur  la 
India  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Known 
genera  about  sixteen,  species  seventy-five  or 
more.    (Lindley.) 

hy-dro-phyl'-li-iim  {pi  hy-dro-phyl'- 

li-a),  s.       [Pref.  hydro-  (3),   and   Gr.   i^vMo** 
{ph'ullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Zool.  (PI) :  Overlapping  appendages  or 
plates  protecting  the  polypites  in  the  Calyco- 
phoridae  and  the  Physoplioridae.  two  families 
of  oceanic  Hydrozoa,    Called  also  bracts. 

by-droph'-yl-lum,  s.  [Hydrophylliusi.J 
Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hydro- 
phyllaceaa.  It  consists  of  American  perennial 
marsh  herbs,  with  blue  or  white  flowers.  Hy- 
drophylluvi  canadense  has  been  used  in  snake 
bites,  also  as  a  remedy  in  the  erysipelatous 
eruptions  produced  by  RhtLS  toxicodendroJi. 

hy-dr6-phy§'-d-9ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1); 
Gr.  ^va-a.  (phusa)  =  flatus,  and  ktJAj]  (kele)  = 
a  tumour.] 

Path.  :  A  hernia  containing  both  water  and 
air  or  gas. 

by'- dro  -  phyte,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  <i>vTov  (phuton)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot.  (PI.) :  Plants  growing  wholly  in  water, 
especially  Algae.  They  are  distributed  in  the 
ocean,  within  certain  areas,  fewer  than  laud 
plants,  because  tlie  temperature  of  the  ocean 
is  more  uniform.  Some  float  or  live  in  shallow, 
others  in  deep  water, 

hy-dPO-phy-tol'-o-gy,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  hydro- 
phyte, and  Gr.  Ao-yoc  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Bot.  :  Tlie  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of 
water  plants. 

by-drop'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hydropicus,  from 
Gr.  i/SpoTTtKoi  (hudropikos),  from  v6puiip  (/m- 
drops)  =  dropsy  (q.v,) ;  Fr.  hydropique.] 


b^l,  bo^;  p^t,  Jd^l;  cat,  9ell,  cbortis,  9bln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbin,  tbis»  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenopbon,  e^st.    ph  =  & 
-olan,  -tian  =  sb^Ji.   -tion,  -slon  =  sbun;  tion,  fion  =  zbun.   -tloos,  -oIoub,  -slous  =  sbiis.   -ble,  -die,  <bc,  =  b^l,  d^L 
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hydroplcal— hydrothorax 


A*  As  iidjective: 

I.  Containing  or  pfodticed  by  water  ;  suffer- 
ing fnim  dropsy  ;  dropsieat. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy ;  of  the  nature 
of  dropsy  ;  dropsical. 

3.  Resembliii-i  dropsy. 

Some   rneii*s  hj/dmjiicJi   Inaatlableness  learned  to 
tLirat  the  more.' —  Hikott  Butilikd. 

t  B.  Assubst.:  A  medicine  Utted  to  relievo 
tlK-  dropsy. 

•hy-drop'-i-cal,  a.    [Hydropic,  a.) 

•  hy-drop'-ic-al-lj',  culv.  [Eng.  hydropkal; 
-ly.]    In  an  liydropiual  manner. 

Iiy-dro-pito,  s.  [Gr.  vSputl/  (hudrops)  = 
dropsy;  sulf.  -ite(Min.)(q.v.).^ 

Min, :  A  rose-coloured  mineral  firom  Kapnik ; 
impure  rhodonite  (q.v.). 

By-drd-pneu-mat'-ic  (p  silent),  a.  [Pref. 
luiiiro' (l),  and  pneumatic  (q.v,).]  Pertaining 
to  or  produced  by  the  combined  action  of 
water  and  air  or  gas. 

by-drop'-or-us,  s.  [Pref.  lydro-  (1),  and 
Lat.  porus  ;  Gr.  n-opo?  (porrjg)  =  a  passage.] 

Entoin. :  A  gemis  of  sinall  beetles,  family 
Dyticidae.  Fifty-eight  British  spewies  are 
known.  They  move  about  in  the  water  in 
merry  gambols, 

•  hy'- drops,  s.    [Gr.)    Dropsy. 

•  hy' -  drop  -  sy,  8.  [Gr.  vSpu^  (hudrops),'} 
JJropsy  (q.v.). 

"Soft-swoln  and  pale,  here  lay  the  hydropty." 

Thornton  :  Catttc  uf  hidolenoe,  i.  "i. 

•  hy'-dro-piilt,  s.  [Tref.  hydro-  (1).  and  piilt, 
as  in  caXsipuU  (q.v.). J  A  machine  fur  throw- 
ing water  by  hand-power,  as  in  a  garden- 
engine  or  fire-annihilator. 

hy-dro-py-ret'-ic,  a,  (Mod.  Lat.  hydro- 
pi/ret  us ;  sutT.  -ic.]  Of  or  belonging  to  sweat- 
ing sickness. 

thy-dro-pyr'-e-tus,  t  hy-dro-pyr'-e-tos 

(yr  as  ir),  s.  (Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  irupexos 
Ipnretos)  =  burning  heat,  fever.] 

Path. :  The  name  given  by  Elanchard  to 
Sudor  Anglicanus,  sweating  sickness. 

liy-dr6-pyT'-uili(yr  as  ir),  s.  (Pref.  hydro- 
(1),  and  Gr.  n-vpijv  {pureii)  =  the  stone  of  a 
stone-fruit.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  grasses,  tribe  Oryzese, 
Bydropyrum  t:sculentum  is  the  Canada  rice, 
eaten  by  the  North  American  Indians,  besides 
supporting  many  water-birds. 

hy'-dro-quin-one,  s.  (Pret  hydro-  (2),  and 
quiiioiie,] 

Chem. :  CeB^<:^^^  (1—4).    A  para-diatomic 

phenol,  obtained  by  <lrj'  distillation  of  quinic 
acid,  or  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  with 
plumbic  dioxide.  C7Hi20g+0  =  C6H4(OH)2  + 
CO2  +  3H2O  ;  also  from  arbutin,  which,  when 
boiled  with  dilute  suljihuric  acid,  yields  hydro- 
quinone  and  glucose.  It  has  been  obtained 
synthetically  by  heating  para -iodo- phenol 
with  potash  to  ISO' ;  but  it  is  easiest  obtained 
by  passing  SO2  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 

quinone.  C6H4<^q]>  till  it  becomes  colourless ; 

it  lis  then  evaporated,  and  the  hydrnquinone 
extracted  with  ether;  also  by  oxidizing  one 
part  of  aniline,  eight  parts  of  H.2SO4,  and 
thirty  of  water,  with  two  and  a  half  parts  of 
KoCrgOy.  Hydroquiuone  crystallizes  in  colour- 
less prisms,  which  melt  at  169°,  which  can  be 
sublimed,  but  if  heated  strongly  it  is  decom- 
posed. It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  Ammonia  turns  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrnquinone  a  red-brown  colour. 
Ferrichloride  converts  it  into  qnmone. 

hy-dro-ra'-chis,  s.  [Pref-  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  pa^is  {rhaduji)  =  the  sharp  ridges  along 
ttie  back  of  a  man  or  an  animal.) 

Path. :  An  abnormal  collection  of  fluid 
within  the  spinal  column.  It  is  generally 
congenital,  and  associated  with  spina,  bifida. 
The  pressure  of  the  fluid  tends  ultimately  to 
produce  atrophy  of  the  cord, 

hy-dro-rhi'-za.  s.  (Pref.  hydro-  (S\  and  Gr. 
pit,a  {fhiza)  =  a' root.] 

Zool.  :  Tlie  adherent  base  or  proxlnoal  ex- 
tremity of  a  Hydrozoon.    (Nicholson.) 


t  hy-dro-Bir'-co-^ele,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (l), 
ttUd  Eiig.  sarcocete  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  An  old  term  fnr  sarcocele,  In  which 
the  teaticlo  is  dropsical  as  well  as  scirrhous. 
It  is  a  stage  of  sarcocele  rather  tlian  a  distinct 
malady. 

hy-dro-sau'-riis,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and 
Gr.  aaupa  (sauru) ;  <raypo?  (mnros)  =  a  lizard. ] 
Path. :  A  genus  of  Lizards,  family  Varanid;r; 
(Monitors).  They  frequent  the  vicinity  of 
water,  ilydrosaurus  salvator  of  the  Eastern 
islands  is  eight  feet  long.  Anotlier  species  is 
//.  Beliilf  occurring  in  Australia. 

hy'-dro- scope,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (1),  and  Gr. 
(TKonita  (skop'-o)  =  to  see,  to  observe.  J 

1.  [Clepsydra.] 

2.  [hvorometer.i 

hy-dro-sel'-en-ate,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and 
Eng.  selenaie.\ 

Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydroselenic  acid,  aldo 
called  selenide. 

hy-dro-se-len'-ic,  a.  [Pn-f.  hydro- (2),  and 
Eng.  selcnlc.l    (bee  Uie  compound.) 

hydroselenic-acid,  s. 

Chem. :  Hydmj^'en  selenide,  HfiSe.  An  ir- 
ritating, colouiless  gas,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  ferrous  selenide. 
Soluble  in  water,  and  precipitates  metallic 
selenides. 

hy-dro-sid'-er-ite,  s.    [Pref.  hydro'  (1),  and 

Eng-  sidt-rite  (q.V.).j 
Min. :  The  same  as  LiiiOJftTE  (q.v.). 

hy-dr6-sil'-i£-9ite,  8.  [PreC  hydro-  (1),  and 
Eng.  silicite  (q.v.).J 

Min. :  A  mineral  having  the  composition 
silica  43'31  to  44-yO  ;  alumina,  0  to  3'14 ;  mag- 
nesia, 4-60  to  8-66  ;  lime,  2S'70  to  33*32,  &.r. 
Found  amorphous  or  in  crusts  at  Palagonia 
and  Aci  Castello  in  Sicily.    (Dana.) 

hy'-dro- so-ma,  s.  [Pren  hydro-  (3).  and  Gr. 
o-oijua  {soma)  =  the  body.] 

Zool.  :  The  entire  organism  of  a  hydrozoon, 
whether  simple  as  in  hydra  or  composite  as 
in  a  sertularian. 

hy'-dro- Stat,  s.  [Hydrostatic]  A  general 
term,  signifying  an  apparatus  or  contrivance 
to  prevent  tiie  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 

hy-dro-staf -ic,  *  hy-dro-stat'-icU,  n. 

[Pref.  hydro- (1),  and  Gr.  o-raTticds  (statiLos)  = 
static  or  standing.]  Fertaiuing  or  relating 
to  hydrostatics  ;  pertaining  to  the  principles 
of  the  equilibrium  of  tiuida. 

hydrostatic-arch,  ?. 

Arch. :  A  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining 
normal  pressure  at  each  point,  proportional — 
like  that  of  a  liquid  in  rejMse — to  a  depth 
below  a  given  horizontal  plane.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "Arch  of  Yvon-Villaceaux," 
from  the  name  of  the  mathematiciau  who  first 
demonstrated  its  properties. 

hydrostatic-balance,  s.  A  balance  for 
weighing  substances  In  water  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  specific  gravities. 

hydrostatic-bed,  s.    t^AXER-BKo.] 

hydrostatic-bellows,  s.    [Bellowb,] 

hydrostatic-lamp,  5.  A  lamp  in  which 
a  stiatuni  of  oil  is  sustained  by  wateror  other 
fluid  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  oil. 

hydrostatic-level,  s. 

Civil  Eng. :  A  water-level. 

hydrostatic -paradox,  s.     The  prin- 

ciple  that  any  quantity  of  water,  however 
small,  may  be  made  to  balance  any  weight, 
however  great. 

hydrostatic-press,  s.  A  machine  in 
which  the  pressure  of  a  relatively  small  piston 
on  a  body  of  water  in  a  small  cylinder  com- 
municates such  pressure  to  the  water  in  a  large 
cylinder,  and  impels  the  ram  or  piston.  Tlie 
power  gained  is  directly,  and  the  speed  in- 
versely, as  the  difference  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

hydrostatic-pressure,  5,  The  pressure 

exciTfti  by  wat.rat  rest  on  the  artificial  vessel 
or  bed  containing  it. 

hy-dro-stat'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hydrostatic:  -al.] 
Hydrostatic.    (Boyle :  Works,  v.  455.) 


hy-dro-8tat'-ic-g.l-l^,  o/lv.  (Eng  hydro- 
•Untied ;  -ly.]  Ill  a  liydro3tati<:  luauner ; 
according  to  hydrostatics  or  hydrobtaUo 
X^rinciples. 

"Oiit^uf  tlie  fint  iileoe*  of  bUok  nurMe  that  I  u^ 

amliied  hydni$taticaUi/."—BoyU  :  H'orks,  UL  ftU. 

hy-dro-sta-ti -cian«  ».  [Euk.  hydrostatic; 
-ian.]  One  who  is  versed  or  skilled  In  hydro- 
slatics. 

"Kiiowu  to  hydrosCatlcUln»,''~BoyU :  Work*,  vi.  482. 

hy-firo-stat'-ica,  a.    (Hydrostatic] 

Physics:  The  department  of  science  which 

trciits  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrimn  la 
liipiids.  For  a  liquid  to  rem;tiri  at  rest  In 
any  vessel,  first,  Ita  suiface  must  be  every- 
where at  right  angles  to  the  forces  which 
act  on  tlie  molecules  of  the  liquid,  and, 
second,  every  molecule  of  the  mass  of  the 
liquid  must  be  subject  iu  every  direction 
to  equal  and  contrary  pressure.  If  the  same 
liquid  be  jilace<l  iu  several  vessels  freely  cum- 
muni&iting  with  each  other  it  will  stand  in 
them  all  at  the.  same  horizontal  JeveL  If  two 
or  more  liquids  be  placed  in  the  same  vessel 
tln-y  will  arrange  themselves  according  to 
th'jir  relative  densities,  after  which  the  equili- 
brium will  Ije  stable.  Pascal's  law  (a  funda- 
mental one  in  hydrostatics)  is  that  pressure 
existing  anywhere  upon  a  mass  of  liquid  is 
transmitted  undiminished  in  all  directions, 
and  acta  with  the  same  force  on  all  equal  sur- 
faces, and  in  a  direction  at  right  anf^les  to 
those  surfaces.  In  ancient  times  Archimedes 
and  Hero  of  Alexandria  made  some  advance  in 
hydrostatics,  as  did  Galileo  (1594-1642),  but, 
according  to  Hallam,  the  real  creators  of  the 
science  were  Castellio  (1577-1644),  and  Torri- 
c'e Hi  (1003-1647).  It  has  since  >>een  advanced 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bemouilli,  McCanton, 
Coulomb,  and  receutly  by  Professor  Airy  and 
others. 

hy-dro-ste'-a-tite,  8.     [Pret  hydro- (l),  and 

Eng.  steatite  (^i-V.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Steatite,  with  less  silicai 
than  the  typical  mineiaL     Found  at  GK>p- 

fersgriin, 

hy-dro-Bul'-phate,  »,      [Eng.,  &c.  A£fdn>- 

sidp}i(uric) ;  suff.  •ate.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hydrosulphurie  acid. 

hy-dro-siil-phu'-iic,  a.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2), 
and  Kng.  sulphuric.] 

Chem. :  Having  iu  its  composition  snlfthuric 
acid  ami  hydrogeu. 

hydrosnlphurlc-acld, «.   [Hydrogbk- 

SULPHIDE.] 

hy'-dro-talc,  s.    fPref.  hydro-  0).  and  Eng. 
talcisi-V.).} 
Min. :  The  same  as  Penkikite  (q.v.). 

hy-dro-tal'-^ite,  &     [Pret  hydro-  (l),  and 

talcite  (q.v.).] 

Mill. :  An  hexagonal,  massive,  fbliated, 
fibrous  white  translucent  mineral  of  pearly 
lustre  and  greasy  feel.  Comiios. :  alumina, 
163;  magnesia,  39*2;  water,  44.  Found  in 
serijentine  at  Snarum,  In  Norway,  &C.  (Dana.) 

hy-dro-tel'-ln-rate.  &    [Eng.  hydrotellwr- 

(_ic);  sulf. -<Ue(C7tem.).] 
them.:  A  salt  of  hj-drotellurlc add. 

hy-dro-tel'-lu-ric,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-  (2X  and 

Kng.  telluric.] ' 

Chem. :  Having  tellnric  acid  and  hydrogen 
in  its  composition. 

hydrotelliiric-acld,  s.     [HyDBocEn- 

TELLL'RIDE.] 

hy-dro-teph'-ro-ite,  &     [Pret  hydro-  (IX 

and  Eng.  tephroite  ((i.v.).} 

Min. :  A  pale  yellow  hydnms  variety  of 
Tephroite,  f^-om  Paisberg. 

hy-dro-the'-ca  (pL  hy-dra-the'-c»X  «• 

[Pref.  hydro-  (3),  and  Lat.  Uieca.] 

Zool. :  The  little  chitJnous  cup  which  pro- 
tects the  polypites  of  the  Sertolaxida  and  tho 
Cam  pan  ularida. 

hy-dro-ther'-mal,  a.    [Pref.  hydro-ClX  and 

Eng.  thermal.}  lielating  to  the  action  of  heated 
water. 

hy-dro-thbr'-ax,  a.  [Pret  hydrO'  (I),  and 
Eng,  thoriu:.] 

Pathol. :  Serous  flnid  occupying  the  pleura. 
It  may  take  place  as  the  result  of  mfiammation 


ate.  fit,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  thdre;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine:   go.  p6t» 
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(Plf.urisvI,  also  In  heart  disease,  in  disciise  of 
tlie  kidneys,  aDil  sonietitnes  iu  aiumnia. 

•hy-driSt-Xo,  •  hy-drot'-ick,  «,  &  s.  iFr. 
hydfotique,  fmm  Or.  v8iop  (kudor)  =  water.] 

A.  As  adj-  ••  Ciiuaing  a  discharge  of  water 
or  iildegm. 

B.  As  suhtt.  :  A  medicine  that  causes  a  dis- 
charge of  water  or  phlegm. 

"  He  aeeins  to  have  been  tho  flrat  wliodlvlded  porges 
into  liydrotifks  aud  purges  ot  hile.^—Arbuihnot. 

*  hy-drof -J-oal,  a.      [Eng,  hydrotic;  -al] 

Uyiivninr. 

"liy'-droua,  a.  [Gr.  vSwp  (hud5r)  =  water; 
En-:;,  adj.  ant,  ^ma.]  Containing  water; 
watery. 

hydroQEHantliophylUto,  a.    [Antuo- 

PHV3X1TE.1 

iiy-dro'-iis,  «.  (Gr.  itSpdei^  (Jiudroeis)  =  {ond 
of  the  water.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Hydro- 
philWlue  (Hydrous  pkeris),  which  is  not  unconi- 
Diun  Id  niai-aliy  places  near  the  metropolis,  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Stagbeetle  (Uimnns 
Cervti8%  and  a  Cockchafer  (Melolontha  Fullo), 
the  largest  coleopterooa  insect  indigenous  in 
Britain. 

hy-drox'-ide,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-  (2),  and  oxide.  ] 
CliCTiu  :  A  compound  of  an  element  with  tlie 
monad  radical  hydroxyl  (OH)',  as  K';OII)' 
potassium  hydra te,Ca"(0H)2  calcium  hyd/ate. 
These  comjiouuda  can  be  formed  by  adding 
water  to  an  oxide,  as  CaO+HoO  =  Ca(OH)2, 
or  by  decomposing  a  salt  with  KHO,  as 
FeS04+2KHO=  K2SO4  +  FeCOH^ 

liy-drSx'-yi,  8.  fPref.  hydro-  (2) ;  ox(:ygen), 
and  yl  =  Gr.  i/Ai)  Qinle)  =  matter.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  mouatomic 
radical  (OHy. 

tLy-drSx-j^'-ak-xnine,  s.  [Eng.  kydroxyl^ 
and  amine.] 

Chem., :  NHo'OH.  Obtained  by  passing 
nitrogen  dioxide  through  a  series  of  vessels 
containing  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  precipi- 
tating the  tin  by  HoS,  filtering,  evapojating 
to  dryness,  washing  with  cold  aliohol,  then 
boiling  witb  absolute  alcohol,  adding  ether, 
which  precipitates  tlie  hydrochlnrate  of  hy- 
droxylamlne,  NHoOH'HCl,  in  crystals.  Also 
by  the  action  of  hydrogen,  obtained  from  tin 
and  HCl  on  ammoniuTn  nitrate,  or  ethyl  ni- 
trate. The  base  is  very  volatile  and  easily 
decomposed :  it  is  only  known  in  solution. 
Hydroxylamine  gives  a  light  green  precipi- 
tate with  cupric  sulphate,  which  is  reduced 
to  cuprous  oxide  on  boiling  with  water. 
Hydroxylamine  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
A  solution  of  the  base  can  be  obtained  by  de- 
composing the  intrate  ilissolved  in  alcohol  by 
alcoholic  potash,  also  by  the  addition  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate  to  the  hydrocldorite.  The 
salts  of  hydroxylamine  are  decomposed  by 
potash  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  forma- 
tion of  ammonia. 

hy-dro-mnc'-ite,  a.  (Pref.  hydro-  (1).  and 
zincite,} 

Miiu:  A  dull  earthy  or  compact  white, 
grayish,  or  yellowish  mineral,  occurring  mas- 
sive, earthy,  or  compact,  in  incrustations, 
renifonu,  pisolitic,  or  stalactitic.  Hardness, 
2  to  2'5  ;  sp.  gr.,  3*5S  to  3*80.  Compos.  :  car- 
bonic acid,  15'8;  oxide  of  zinc,  73'4;  water, 
11  "3=  100.  Found  abundantly  at  the  Dolores 
mine  in  the  Udras  Valley,  in  the  province  of 
Santandcr,  and  elsewhere,  in  Spain ;  also  in 
Carinthia,  West]thalia,  Bavaria,  and  Persia. 

^-drd-zo'-on  (pi.  hy-dro-zo'-a),  s.  TPref. 
liydro'  (3),  RudGr,  ^f^ov  (zdon)  =  a  living  being, 
On  animaU 
Zoology : 

1,  Si-ng. :  One  of  the  Hydrozoa  (2]. 

2.  PI. :  The  name  given  by  Prof.  Owen, 
followed  by  Prof.  Huxley,  &c.,  to  the  great 
class  of  the  sub-kingdom  Coelenterata,  of  which 
Hydra  Is  the  tyi)e.  They  exhiliit  a  detlnite 
histological  structure,  their  tissues  having  a 
cellular  organization.  These  tissues  are  two, 
an  outer  or  ectoderm,  and  an  inner  or  endo- 
derm.  The  digestive  cavity  communicates 
directly  by  a  wii'e  aperture  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body.  The  digestive  sac  and  the 
reproductive  organs  are  developed  as  outward 
processes  of  the  body-wall.     In  most  the  prey 


Is  seized  by  tentacles  surrounding  the  mouth 
and  furiiislie<i  with  otlVnsive  wi^upons,  calld 
thread -eel  Is.  The  Hydrn/oa  are  all  aquatic, 
and  nearly  all  marine.  TUeir  distribution  is 
world-wide.  They  are  the  Dimorphiea  of 
Ehrenberg,  the  yertularians  of  ftlilne  E<lw;irds, 
amltlieNiidibianchiatiiof  I''arrc.  Prof.  Huxley 
divided  the  class  into  three  orders,  Hydio- 
phoru,  Siphonnphora,  and  Discophora,  doubt- 
fully adding  as  a  fourtli  the  'J'rachymedusie  of 
Haeckel.  NiclmlHnn  divides  them  into  mx 
sub-claspes,  Uydruida,  Siphdnophora,  Luccr- 
narida,  i^iscophura,  GrajitolitidiP,  and  Hydro- 
coiallinaa.  {Uwcit,  HuxUy,  Nicholson^  &c.) 
"In  the  first  nml  lowertt  organised  claaa  [of  Polypi] 

which  1  bavecaUed  Hydrozon  "—Owen  :  Contpar.  Anut. 

Jnverieb.  (ISIU),  lect  vli.,  p.  82l 

2.  PalfEQut. :  See  the  several  orders  or  sub- 
classes of  Hydrozoa. 

hy'-drus,  s.  [Lat.  hydms,  Hydrus;  Gr.  vSpo^ 
(kmlros)  =  a  water-serpent  ;'V5pos  (,IIudros}=s 
a  constellation  {2).'] 

1,  Zool.:  A  genus  of  Hydrophidifi.  Some- 
times it  is  made  the  type  of  the  family,  which 
is  then  called  Hydridfe. 

2.  Astron. :  The  Southern  Snake,  one  of 
Lacaille's  constellations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  South  PoleaudAchernar,  tlie  bright 
star  iu  Eridauus. 

hy-dn-ril'-ic,  a,  [Pref.  hydro-  (2j,  and  Eng. 
uric  X?).^    (See  the  compound.) 

Iiydiirilic-acid,  & 

Chevi. :  ChII6N40(j.  An  acid  obtained  as  an 
ammonia  suit  by  heating  diaturic  acid  to  1(30" 
iu  glycerine;  the  ammonia  salt  is  converted 
into  a  copper  salt,  and  then  treated  with  HoS. 
It  crystallizes  out  of  hut  water  in  small  prisms. 
Ferric  chloride  gives  a  dark  gi'cen  colour  with 
a  solution  of  hydurilic  acid  or  its  salts. 

•  hy'-em-al,  a.  (Lat.  hiemalis,  from  hiems  = 
winter.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  winter ; 
done  or  made  iu  the  winter. 

"The  aiicieuta  had  a]aokyeTniil  g-arLLQila." — Broume: 
Miscellanies,  p.  ^X 

2.  Bot. :  Of  or  belonging  to  plants  which 
flower  in  winter. 

•  hy'-em-ate,  v.t  [Lat.  hiematmn,  sup,  of 
kicjiio^  from  hiems  =  winter.]  To  pass  the 
winter. 

•  hy-em-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  hiematiOj  from 
hiemo  =f  to  pass  the  winter  ;  }iic7n3  =  winter.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  passing  the  winter  in 
a  I'articular  state. 

"  Setthig  it  in  cises  !d  our  coDservatorleaforft^emo- 
tUin."— Evelyn :  Sylva,  ch.  xx. 

2.  The  act  of  afl'ording  shelter  during  the 
winter. 

hy-e'-na,  hy-se'-na.  "  hy-en,  a.    [Hy^ena.J 

hyeaa-dog,  s.    [Hv^na-doo.) 

hy'-et-al,  a.  [Gr,  ierds  (Auetos)  =  rain;  vw 
{huu)  =  to  lain.] 

Meteor. ;  Of  or  belonging  to  rain ;  relating 
to  the  rainfall  of  different  countries. 

hy-et'-o-graph,  e.  [Gr.  uerds  {huetas)  =  rain, 
and  "ypa(/)w  {anipho)  ~  to  write.)  A  chart  in- 
dicating the  coiii]iarative  distribution  of  rain 
over  a  given  geographical  surface. 

hy-et-o-graph'-io,    hy-et-o-graph'-ic- 

al,  a.     Ifcing.  hyetograph ;  -ic,  -ical,]     Of  or 
jjertaiuiug  to  hyetogvaphy. 

hy-et-6g'-ra-ph^,  s.  [Eng.  hyetograph ;  -y.] 
That  branch'  of  pnysieal  science  which  treats 
of  the  distributiiin  of  rain  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
quantities  of  rain  falling  in  ditfereiit  places  in 
a  given  time. 

hy-et-om'-e-ter,  a.  [Gr,  verds  (hnetos)  = 
rain,  and  fterpoif  (metroii)  =  a  measui"e.)    A 

laiu-gauge. 

Hy-ge'-ig.  (1  as  y),  &    [Gr.] 

1 .  Class.  Myth. :  Tlie  daughter  of  Esculaplus, 
and  goddess  of  health. 

2.  Astron. :  [Asteroid]. 

hy-ge -ian  (1  as  y),  a,  [Hyoeia.]  Pertaining 
or  relating  to  hygeia  or  health. 

hy'-ge-ine,  s.    [Hygiene.] 

hy'-ge-iSt,  ».      [Eng.   hyge(ia);    -ist.l      One 

versed  or  skilled  in  hygiene. 
hy-gie'-an,  a.    [Hvoeian.] 


hy -giS-ine, «.    [HvniENE.] 
'  hy-glo-lst,  8.    [HvfJKisr.] 

'  hy-gi-Sn'-al,  •  hygio  In'-al,  a.     [Eng. 

hygiaiie);  -id.]      Kel;itin^    or  "pertaining  to 
hygiene,  or  tho  preservation  of  health. 

"  Prenentlng  some  thliiKS  relating  to  the  hygUlnal 
part  of  phy ale."— Uoyle :  iVorkt.  11.  103. 

hy'-gi-ene,  s.  [Fr.  hygihnc,  from  Gr.  iryiatW 
{hiigiaind)=  to  be  sound,  healthy,  or  in  health.] 
jV((/.  ;  The  study  of  the  prevention  of 
disease,  the  art  of  preat-rving  health,  and 
securing  what  Juvenal  (x.  a.'xj)  considered 
the  best  gift  of  the  gods,  men$  $iiiia  in  cnrpore 
sano,  through  wise  sanitary  precautions,  and 
attention  to  diet,  regimen,  &c.  In  this  way 
growth  will  lie  increasingly  iterleeted,  life 
more  vigorous,  decay  less  rapid,  and  de^ith  more 
remote.  Hygiene  has  been  a  subject  of  serious 
and  incessant  study  of  recent  yearn,  much  to 
the  advantage  of  tho  health  of  the  community. 
In  the  United  HUiU-a  the  supervision  of  public 
Hyi;ieue  is  delegated  to  Boards  of  Health,  to 
which  medical  orticera  and  experts  report, 
and  which  publish  important  matter  for  the 
guidance  of  the  community  at  large.  Quar- 
nntino  receives  particular  attention.  In  order 
to  i)revent  the  intniducti'Mi  of  epidemic  diseaacs 
from  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

hy-gi-en'-ic,  a.  &  s.    CEng.  hygienie);  -ic) 

A.  As  oilj. :  Rr-Iatlug  to  liygiene  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 

B.  As  subst  (PL):  The  science  of  health; 

hygiene;  sanitary  science, 

hy-gi-en'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hygUnic;  -al.) 
Hygienic. 

hy-gi-en'-ic-al-ly,  ado.  [Eng.  hygienical; 
-ly.]  In  a  hygienic  manner;  according  to  the 
rules  or  principles  of  hygiene. 

liy'-gi-en-i§m,  s.  [Eng.  hygien{t):  -ism.] 
The  science  ot  health  ;  hygiene. 

liy'-gi-en-ist,  s.  [Eng.  hygieii(e);  -Irf.]  One 
versed  in  hygiene, 

hy-gi-ol'-o -gy,  s.  [Gr.vyeCa (ft«^i'ia)= healthy 
and  Adyo?  {logiis)  =  a  discourse,  a  treatise.]  A 
treatise  on  hygiene ;  hygiene, 

t  hygre,  s.    [Eagre,  Eager,  s.) 

hy-gro-,  pre/.  [Gr,  vyp6<;  (kvgros)  =  wet.]  A 
prelix  denoting  a  combination  with  or  the 
presence  of  wet  or  moisture. 

hy-gro-Me-phar'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  h'ygro-  (q.v.); 
Gr.  ^Ki^apov  (blepharoii)  =  an  eyelid,  and 
sutr.  -ic;  Fr.  hygi'oblephariqtte.] 

A'lat. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  lachrymal 
ducts,  and  orifices  of  the  eye. 

hy'-gro-grapli,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr- 
ypd<i}ui  (gr(rpJio)=  to  write,  to  describe.]  An 
automatically  recording  hygrometer, 

f  hy-grol'-d-gy,  s.  [Pref.  hydro-,  and  Gr. 
Adyo?  (logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

MeiL  :  The  doctrine  of  the  humours  of  the 
body.     [Humour.) 

hy-grom'-e-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr, 
ixeTpoi'  (mi:tro7i)  —  a  measure.]  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  comparative  moisture  of  the 
air.  There  are  three  kinds  :  (1)  those  which 
act  by  absorption  ;  (2)  by  condensation,  and 
(3)  those  in  which  the  hygrometric  condition 
is  deduced  from  observations  of  a  wet  and  dry 
bulb.  Of  the  first  class  is  the  hygrometer  of 
Saussure  (died  ITOO).  It  consists  of  a  human 
hair  boiled  in  lye,  and  acts  by  absor|>tion  and 
evaporation,  lengthening  or  contracting  as  the 
air  is  more  or  less  moist. 

hy-gro-met'-ric,  hy-gro-mef -ric-al,  a. 

[Pref.  hygro'  ;  Eng.  vietric,  inetrical.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  hygrometry ; 
made  or  done  by  or  with  the  hygrometer :  as, 
hygrometric  observations. 

2.  Readilyabsorbingandretainingmoistnre: 
as  hygrometric  substances,  hke  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

IL  Bot.  :  Indicating  the  approach  of  mow* 
ture.     (Loudon.) 

TI  The  hygrometric  state  0/  the  atmosphere: 
The  degree  to  which  at  the  time  it  is  saturated 
with  moisture. 

hygrometrlc-balance,  s.  An  instru- 
ment for  indicating  the  relative  density  of  the 
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air,  and  conspquent  changes  of  rain  or  dry 
weather.  It  consists  of  a  balance,  from  one 
arm  of  which  is  suspended  a  brass  weight,  and 
from  the  otlier  a  large,  lliin,  hollow  cylinder, 
closed  at  ea(!h  end.  The  two  are  arranged  so 
as  to  he  in  equilibrium  at  a  given  density  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  tlio 
air  become  heavier,  the  large  cylinder,  dis- 
placing more  air  than  the  solid  "wei^lit,  will 
become  more  buoyant  and  ascend.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  air  become  lighter,  it  will  sink. 
A  rod  descending  from  the  scale-beam  serves 
to  indicate,  on  tlie  graduated  arc  below,  the 
comparative  density  of  the  air  at  the  time  of 
making  the  observation.  If  the  air  be  heavy, 
fine  weather  may  be  experted ;  but  if  the 
cylinder  sink,  rain  usually  follows. 

bygrometrlo -plants,  s.  pK 

Bot. :  Plants  so  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  that  they  will  indicate  a  change  in 
its  hygrometric  conditions.  Thus,  the  flower 
of  A  nagallis  arvensis  shuts  when  rain  is  about 
to  fall ;  hence  it  has  been  called  the  poor 
man's  weather-glass.  Convolvulus  arveimis 
does  the  same.  If  the  "African"  Marig.dd 
(which,  however,  came  from  Pern)  shuts  after 
seven  a.m.,  rain  is  near  at  hand. 

hy-grom'-e-tr^,  s.      [Hygrometer.]      The 

measurement  of  the  amount  of  aqueous  va* 
pour  in  the  air  at  fany  time.  This  may  be 
effected  by  absorbing  the  moisture  from  a 
given  quantity  of  air  ;  by  finding  the  dew 
point,  that  is  the  point  at  which  dew  is  ile- 
posited,  or  by  a  psychrometer  (q.v.).  {Rossiter.) 

hy-^oph'-ar-noiia,  a.  [Pref.  hygro-:  Gr. 
i}>aivut  iphaino)  —  to  cause  to  appear,  and  Eng 
suflT.  -oils.] 

Bot.  :  Having  such  a  structure  that  it  is 
transparent  when  moist  and  opaque  when  dry. 

ty'-groph'-i-lai,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
tpi\etti  (jihUeo)  =  to  love.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hygro- 
phileie  (q.v.).  About  twenty-four  species  are 
known. 

hy-gro-phil '-e-»,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat,  hygro- 
phiUjx);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecB."] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Acantiiacese. 

hy'-gro-scope,  s.  [Pref.  hygro-,  and  Gr. 
cTKOTTtui  {skopco)  =  to  observe.]  An  instrument 
for  indicating  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Iiy-gr6-8c6p'-ic,  hy-gro-scop'-ic-al,  o, 

lEng.  hygrosco}){e);  -ic,  ■icai'i 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hygroscopo;  indi- 
cated or  detected  by  the  hygroscope. 

2.  Having  the  property  or  quality  of  imbib- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosuhere.  or  of  be- 
coming coated  with  a  film  of  moisture. 

"More  iufonofition  aa  to  the  hydroscopic  condition 
of  the  Rtmosphere  U  ueeded.'*— jrAe/taum,  Feb.  21. 
1S80.  p.  251. 

Iiy-gr6-sc6-pi9'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  hygroscopic ; 
■ity.]  The  proj^erty  of  extending  when  w.iter 
is  aj.plied,  and  shrinking  when  it  is  with- 
drawn. 

hy-gro-Stat-ics,  s.  [Gr.  vyp6^  (hugros)  = 
wet;  (TTaTtfo)  {iniim^tJiT]),  (statike  epistime)  ~ 
statics;  i(Ttt7jlii  (histemi)  =  to  stand.]  The 
science  of  comparing  or  measuring  degrees  of 
moisture. 

•hyke,  s.    [Hear.) 

hy'-la,  s.  [Lat.  hyle;  Gr.  vXt)  (hule}  =  a  wood. 
a  forest.  ] 

Zool.  :  Tree  Frog.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
family  HylidiB  (q.v.).  Hyla  arbor  la  is  found 
in  continental  Europe. 

hy'-la-dae,  s.  pi.    [Hvlid.*.] 

hy-l3B-6-sau'-rus,  s.  [Gr.  vAaio?  (hulaios) 
=  belonging  to  tlie  forest,  savagi,  and  o-aupo? 
(sauros)  =  a  lizard.] 

PaJa^ont. :  A  genus  of  Dinosaurian  reptiles. 
The  bony  dermal  scutes  were  prolonged  along 
the  ridge  of  the  back  in  a  series  of  enormous 
spines.  Discovered  by  Mantell  in  the  Wealden 
of  Tilgate  Forest. 

hy-lsB'-us,  s.  [Lat.  =  a  centaur ;  also  =  one 
of  Actieon's  dogs  ;  Gr.  tAaios  (hjilaios)  =  be- 
longing to  the  forest  ] 

Kyitom.  :  Agenus  of  Bees,  family  Andrenidae. 
The  species  burrow,  and  are  jtarasitic.  When 
caught  they  emit  a  fragrance  like  that  of 
lemons. 


*  hyl-arch'-ic-al,  n.  [Or.  i\r)(hiile)  =  mat- 
ter,  and  apj^iwd?  (archikos)  ruling  ;  apxia  (arc/io) 
=  to  rule.]    Presiding  over  matter. 

*  hylde.  v.t.    (A.S.  hyldan,]    To  pour  out. 

*  hyld  Ing,  a.    [Hildino.] 
hy'-le.  8.    [Gr.  vXrt  (hule)  =.  matter] 

Manicheism:  Tim  name  given  by  the  Mani- 
cheans  to  the  Regent  of  the  World  of  Dark- 
ness. (Mosheim:  CK.  Hist.,  cent.  iil..  pt.  iL, 
ch.  5,  §  a.)  •  1         » 

hy -le-o-saur,  s.  [Hvl,€osaurus.]  Apopu- 
lar  form  of  hylieosaurua  (q.v.). 

hy-le-o-sau'-rfia,  ».    [Hyl«osacrus.] 

hy-les'-i-niis.  s.  [Gr.  Z\r,  (hvle)  wood,  and 
cTifos  (siiws)  =  damage.     (Agassiz.)} 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Scoly- 
tidie.  Four  species  are  British.  One,  Uyles- 
inus  fraxini  feeds  on  the  ash,  and  another, 
H.  oleiperda,  destroys  the  olive. 

hy-li  dse,  hy-la-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat. 
hyl{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -mZcb,  -adae.] 

Zool. :  Tree  Frogs.  A  family  of  Amphibians, 
order  Anoiira  or  Batrachia.  They  are  akin  to 
the  Ranidje  (typical  frogs),  but  have  the  ex- 
tremities of  their  toes  dilated  into  knobs  with 
a  viscous  secretion,  enabling  them  to  climb 
trees  on  which  they  live.  They  are  also  more 
elegant,  and,  as  a  rule,  more  brightly  coloured. 

*hyU. 'hylle.  tj.i.  [A.S.  A^/an.]  To  cover, 
to  hide. 

hy-l6-,  pr^.  [Gr.  vXii  (hule)  =  matter.]  Per- 
taining to  matter,  materialistic. 

hylo-ideal,  a.  Pertaining  to  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  hylo-idealism  (q.v.). 

"  3Iauy  A  cherished  Ideal  must  fall  when  tho  .  .  . 
hylo-tdenl  tlieory  is  flually  eaUblUbed."— ^oum.  of 
Science.  Marcli.  1863,  p.  127. 

hylo-idealism,  s. 

Philos. :  Soaaatic  or  material  idealism,  a 
school  of  philosophy  adojited  from  Protagoras 
by  Dr.  Robert  Lewins.  The  central  insistence 
of  the  hylo-ideal  philosophy  is  that  man  is, 
for  man,  the  measure  of  the  universe.  It  is 
sometimes  called  hylo-phenomenalism. 

"  Bylo-idettlism  cannot  be  wholly  uiikuown  to  readers 
of  this  jourual."— your/i.  of  Science.  March,  18S3,  p.  122. 

hylo-idealist,  s.  One  who  accepts  the 
philosophy  of  hylo-idealism. 


hylo  -  phenomenalism,    a, 
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hy-lo-ba'-tej,  s.  [Gr.  uAo^aTijs  {hulolates)  = 
one  virho  haunts  the  woods.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  Anthropoid  Apes,  con- 
taining the  Gibbons.    [Gibbon.] 

hy-16'-bi-iis,  8.  [Gr.  uAd^io?  (hulobios)  = 
living  in  the  woods.] 

Entom, :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Curcn- 
lionidae.  There  is  one  British  sjjecies,  Hylo- 
hius  ahietis,  and  it  is  destructive  to  the  pine- 
tree,  attacking  both  the  bark  and  the  bud. 

hy'-lo-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  iKri  (hule)  =  matter ;  Eng. 
suff.  -ism.]    The  same  as  Hylotheism  (q.v.). 

"An  as.'iumptioii  hyloitm  is  not  coucemed  to  dl». 
pate."  — ^our7i  of  Science.  Dec,  1881.  p.  "iba. 

*  hy'-16-ist»  s.     [Gr.  vKi)  (hule)  =  matter;  Eng. 

suff.  -ist.]    A  hylotheist ;  a  pantheist. 

hy-lon'-o-mus,  s.    [Gr.  v\ri  flinle)  =  matter, 

and  "ojuw  (iio?;tos)  =  a  feeding-place,  an  abode.] 

Palcvont. :    A    genus   of   Labyrinthodnnts, 

order  Microsauria.   Found  in  the  coal  of  Nova 

Scotia.     It  may  possibly  be  a  lizard. 

*hy-l6p'-a-thism.  s.  [Gr.  vKrj  (hule)  = 
matter,  and  n-aSos  (pathos)  ~  sufleiing,  feel- 
ing.]   The  doctrine  that  matter  is  sentient. 

*  hy-l6p'-a-thist,  a.  [Hvlopathissl]  A 
believer  in  Itylopathisra. 

hy-loph'-ag-ous,  a,    (Gr.  ZXr,  (hnle)  =  wood  ; 
^ayeti-  (phagein)  =  to  eat,  and  Eiig.  suff.  -ous.] 
Entom.  :  Eating  wood. 

hy-lo-the'-iftm,  s.  [Gr.  uAij  {huU)  =  matter, 
and  Eng.  theism  (q.v.). \ 

Religions:  The  system  of  belief  which  re- 
gards God  and  matter  as  identical;  panthe- 
ism.    [Materialism.  ] 

"All  adoration,  therefore,  becomes  pure  hvtotkeism 
and  Bell-worsliip." — Jomn.  nf  Science.  Jan.  1881.  ]i.  W. 


hy-lo-the  -ist,  «.  [Gr.  iArj  (hule)  =  matter, 
and  Bug.  tkei^l  (q.v.).j  A  believer  in  the  doo- 
trine  of  hylotheism. 

hy-l6t'-o-ma,  a.    [Gr.  vXot6^o«  (JiutotoTnoa)  m 

cutting  or  feUiiig  wood.] 

En'ovi.  :  A  genus  of  Hynienopterotia  Insects, 
'amily  Tenthrediuid*.     Hyhtovia  roacB  in  the 
'  me  Saw-tiy, 

hy-l6-z6-ic,  a.  &  a,      [Gr.  vA»  (hule)  = 

matter,  and  ^w,j  (zoe)  =  life.] 

A.  As  culj. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  bylocoism 

(q-v.). 

"  ITulotoU:  iuaterlnUsiii  la  eHseiitlcally  ideutfc«l  with 
thatof  Democilltu.  —your/mi  of  Scienc*.  Bei>l.  ISBL 
p.  U2%. 

B.  As  mbst. :  A  hylozoidt  (q.v.). 

*  hy-lo-zo'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoic;  -ol^ 
Hylozoic. 

hy-lo-zo'-i^m,  s.  [Gr.  vAij  (hull)  =  matter ; 
fwTj  (zoi)  =  life,  and  Eng.  -iam..] 

Philos.  :  The  system  according  to  which 
matter  has  a  necessary  existence,  and  ia 
equally  necessarily  endowed  with  life.  There 
are  two  forms;  (1)  that  each  atom  of  matter 
lives  entirely  independent  of  all  other  atoms; 
(2)  that  the  whole  world  is  a  living  being, 
whose  material  elements  participate  in  a 
common  life.  The  hrat  form  is  the  doctrine 
of  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  the  second  that  of 
the  Stoics,  who  conceived  the  univen>e  ani- 
mated by  a  living  principle.  Hylozoistn  reap- 
pears in  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Cardan  and  Paracelsus,  and  in  that 
of  Spinoza,  who  attributed  life  to  all  things 
though  in  a  different  degree.  "  Omnia,  quamvia 
diversis  gradibns,  animata  tamen  sunt." 

••  We  cauiiiit  exprcM  animistic  Ideas  except  In  tenai 
which  litluug  to  hylototsm.-— Journal  of  Science.  Jan. 
1882,  p.  <7. 

*  hy-lo-zo'-Xst,  s.  [Gr.  vXri  (A«/€)  =  matter; 
^uiij  (cJf)  =  life,  and  Eng.  suff,  -ist]  A  believer 
in  the  doctrine  of  hylozoism  (q.v.). 

'■  The  hs/lozoitti.  by  Cudworthn  aectrant  of  tbeai. 
ascri>>ed  a  little  more  to  their  ntvuia.'— Search :  Liahi 
of  Nature,  vul.  li..  pt.  i..  tU.  ix, 

hy-lo-z6-ist'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hylozoist ;  -ic] 
Of,  belonging  to,  or  connected  with  hylozoism 
(q.v.). 

"The  .  .  .  ti ytozoist Ic  conce\ytlon  ot  the  aitlTerM.*->- 
Journal  of  Science,  Juue  1881,  p.  818. 

hy-lo-zo-isf-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hylo- 
zoistic;  -at,  -ly.)  After  tlie  manner  of  hylo- 
zoists ;  materially. 

"This  luflnite  Milwtance  was.  he  said.  InimortAl  and 
luiI>erJBhal»Ie.  ami  he  desigimted  It  hyfofihtically  th« 
Deity."  —S.  Saring-Gotdd  :  Origin  of  Keligiout  Ba.iat, 
i.  296.  ^'* 

hyl-ur'-gu8,  s.  [Gr.  vkovpyoi  (huhnrgos)  m 
working  in  wood.] 

Ent^m. :  A  genus  of  beetles,  tribe  Xylophaga 
family  Scolytidje.  Hylur- 
gus  pinipenUi  is  very  do- 
,-;^  atnictive  in  pine  forests. 

%m         ^*  occurs  in  Britain,  aa 
*' '    '         well    as    in    continental 
Emope. 

*hym,  pron.     [Him.] 

Hy'-men.  hy'-men,«. 

[Lat.,  from  Gr.  vjultjc  (Ait- 
7nin)  =  (\)  the  god  of  mar- 
riage, (2)  a  membrane.] 

1.  Greek  Ant ig.  (Of 
the  fonn  Hymen)  i 
Thegti^I  of  marriage, 
sou  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus. 

'Lovekiiita  their  hearts  and  fi"^ 
meti  joi  IIS  tliciv  hmids." 

Crtibbe :  The  DorougK 

2.  Anat. :  A  membrane 
HYMEN.  of  a  semi  -  lunar   shape, 

{From  an  Antique.)  stretched  before  the  va- 
ginal entrance,  although 
in  many  cases  non-existent,  or  nearly  so.  some- 
times imperforate,  requiring  a  slight  operation 
at  or  befcire  puberty.  It  is  of  little  or  no 
medico-legal  importance. 

t  3.  Bot. :  Tlie  fine  pellicle  which  encloses  a 
flower  in  the  bud. 

hy-men-ae'-a,  s.  [From  Hymen  (q.v.),  be- 
cause the  leaves  are  formed  of  a  pair  of 
leaflets.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Csesalpinieie,  tribe  Am- 
herstie-T.  There  are  two  bracts  at  the  base 
of  tlie  flowers  ;  the  calyx  is  tubular,  with  live 
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deciduous  segments  ;  the  petals  are  five  ;  tlie 
seeds  are  inibetUied  in  a  libruiis  pulpy  sub- 
stance  tilling  the  legtune.  and  eaten  liy  India. is. 
HymetKca  Courbaril  is  the  Locnst-tree  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Itattaiiisto  a  great 
age  and  size.  It  yieUU  a  valuable  resin  ealled 
sninie.  The  wood  is  close-grained  and  tough, 
and  is  used  for  tree-nails.  Its  inner  bark  is  an- 
thelmintic. H.  verrucosa  proiUn;es  the  copul 
of  Madagascar,  and  perhaps  that  of  India. 

hy-men-e'-al,  hy-men-e'-an,  a.  &  s.    [O. 

Fr.  hi/nicimDi,  from  Lat,  HyniemKus;  Gr.  u^e'v- 
aj.0%  (liitmeiiaios)=a.  wedding  song.]    [Hymen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to  or  used  in  the  rites 
of  Hymen  (q.v.).  Tiie  expression  in  the  ex- 
ample seems  to  be  modelled  on  the  "tripudia 
Hynientea  "  of  Mnrtianus  Capella. 

"Thence,  borne  at  Inst  by  movciuenta  hymenean 
Rises  a  lUiiiil  inure  fnlr  tlinii  iniiii  liiitli  kuowii. " 

J.  A.  HymoTids,  in  Fort.  Rev.,  xiv.  ITL 

2.  Fig. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage. 

"  Hera,  In  the  bonds  of  hiimeneal  trutli." 

Cowper:  Ap/Jtvach  of  Spring.    (TmuB.) 

B*  As  subst. :  A  marriage  hymn  or  song. 

"For  her  white  virglna  hymeneaU  eing." 

I'ofjti :  Eloitit  to  Abehiril,  220. 

by-me'-m-^l,  «.      [Mod.   Lat.  hyvuni^uvi) ; 
^Eng.  suff.  -al.]     Pertaining  to  or  connected 
with  the  botanical  hymen  (q.v.). 

bymenlal-layer,  s. 

Bot. :  A  layer  in  lichons,  composed  of 
parallel  hyphte  orparaphyses,  and  of  tlie  asci. 
{Thome.) 

Iiy-me'-ni-um,  s.  [Gr.  vfiiviov  (hnvienion)^ 
dimin.  from  'Yfj.iiv(Ifuinen).'}    [Hymen.] 

Bot. :  The  fructifying  surface  in  fun^i,  in 
which  the  spores  are  naked  ;  the  parts  in 
■which  the  eitorules  immediately  lie.  Tlie 
term  is  used  of  Agaricus  and  similar  genera, 
and  more  loosely  of  Helvella  and  Peziza.  Dis- 
tinguished from  a  nucleus  (q.v.). 

ty-men-o-,  pre/.  [Gr.  vfi-nv  (hu'inen)=a.  skia^ 
a  membrane.]    (See  etym.) 

|iy-tnen-oc'-a.-rifl,  s.  [Pref.  Tiymeno-,  and 
Lat.  caris  —  Cir.  KapU  (karls)  =  a  small  crus- 
tacean, probably  a  shrimp  or  prawn.] 

Palceont. :  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  order 
Phyllopoda.  Hymenocaris  I'ennicarida  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Cambrian  age  at  Festiniog  and 
Dolgelly. 

hy-men-O-dic'-tjr-on,  s.  [Pref.  fiym^no-, 
and  6iKTvQv  {dictuon)  =  a  net.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Ciuchonaceae,  family  Cin- 
chonidae.  The  species  are  ornamental  trees, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high.  The  inner  bark  of 
Eymeiiodictyon  ejccelsum,  an  East  Indian  shrub, 
is  as  bitter  and  astringent  as  Peruvian  bark. 
It  is  used  for  tanning. 

liy-meii-6g'-en,-y»  s.  [Pref.  hyTneno-,  and 
Gr.  yevvdtii  (gennao)  =  to  produce.] 

Physiol. :  The  production  of  membranes  by 
the  simple  contact  of  two  liquids,  as  albumen 
and  fat,  when  the  former  gives  a  coating  to 
the  globules  of  the  latter.    (Dunglison.) 

hy-ntcn-ol -o-gj^,  s.    [Pref.  hymeno',  and  Gr. 
Ad-yos  (/oyo.s)  =  a  discourse  ;  Fr.  hymenologie.] 
Annt. :    The  branch  of  anatomical  science 
which  treats  of  the  membranes. 

liy-ineu-o-niy-9e'-te5,  s.pl.  [Pref.  hymeno-, 
and  Gr.  /iujoj?  (»i?iAes),  genit.  ^lu»ojtos  (muketos) 
^  a  mushroom.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  fungals,  having  the  spores 
genei-ally  quaternate  on  distinct  sporophoies. 
Called  also  Agaricacesi  (q.v.).  It  is  divided 
into  six  suborders  :  Agaricini.  Polypnrci, 
Hydnei,  Auricularini,  Clavati,  and  Tremellini. 

^-iiien'-6-phbre»hy-men-oph'-6r'um, 

s.  [Pref.  hynieiio-,  and  Gr.  .^opos  (phoros)  =^ 
bearing,  carrying.] 

Bot. :  The  cellular  or  filamentous  structure 
in  hymenoniycetous  fungi  on  which  the  hy- 
menium,  or  fructifying  surface,  is  spread,  like 
■wax  on  a  mould.  In  the  Agaracini  and  Poly- 
porei  it  is  the  same  as  the  trama  or  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  gills  or  partitions  of  the  pores. 
(Jtf.  J.  Derkelaj,  in  Treas.  of  Bot.) 

liy-meno-phyl'-le-fie,   5.  pL     [Mod.  Lat. 

hymenophyl!{iLm) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ecE.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  ferns,  order  Polyjiodiacere. 

The  frond  is  very  membranous,  translucent, 

and  reticulate.    The  involucre  is  two-valved, 


uroenlati',  or  two-lipped ;  capsules  minute, 
membranous,  reticulate,  sessile  on  a  clavatc  or 
llliform  receptacle,  surrounded  by  a  complete 
horizontal  or  oblique  ring,  vernation  circinate. 
Sometimes  made  an  order,  Ilymenophyllaceie. 

hy-men-Sph'-yl-lite,  s.   lEn^.hymenophyl- 
lum;  sutf.  -ite(q.v.).'] 

Palr^obot. :  A  genus  of  Carboniferous  Ferns, 
resembling  Sphenopteris,  but  with  the  margin 
of  the  frond  lobed,  each  lobe  with  a  einglo 
nervure. 

hy-men-o-phS^r-lum,  s.  [Pref.  hymetw-,  and 
Gr.  i/tuAAoi'  {I'huiliin) 
=  a  leal'.] 

Bot. :  The  typical 
genus  of  the  fern 
tribe,  Hy  meno- 
pliyllefe  (q.v,).  The 
sori  are  marginal,  ax- 
illary, or  terminal  ; 
the  involucre  free 
and  small  in  the 
frond,  two-valved,  or 
two-lipped,  opening 
outwards  ;  capsules 
sessile  on  a  columnar 
receptacle ;  ring 
complete,  oblique. 
Seventy  species  are 
known,  most  of  them 
from  the  tropics  and 
the  southern  temjig- 
rate  zone.  Two  are 
British  —  Hymeno- 
j->hylhim  tunhri-dgense 
and  H.  unilaterale. 


HYMENOPnVLLUM   TUN- 
BRIDOENSE. 


Both  are  of  dwarf  size. 

f  hy-men-op'-ter,  s.    [Hymenoptera.) 

Entovi. :  An  insect  of  the  order  Hymenoptera 
(q.v.). 

hy-men-op'-ter-a,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  TTTtpa  (2itera),  pi.  of  trrepof  (pteron)  =  a 
wing.] 

1.  Eiitom. :  An  order  of  insects,  sub-class 
Metabola.  They  have  four  wings,  all  mein- 
branous,  with  the  nervures  few,  or  in  some 
cases  wanting.  Mouth  with  mandibles,  some- 
times with  a  suctorial  organ  in  addition,  the 
latter  formed  by  the  united  maxillfe  and  labrum. 
Females  either  with  an  ovipositor  or  a  sting. 
Metaniorplioses  complete,  the  larvae  generaUy 
footless,  and  requiring  to  be  fed  by  the  parent 
insects.  If  intelligence  tix  the  place  of  an 
order  in  the  system,  the  Hymenoptera  con- 
taining the  bees,  the  ants,  &c.,  should  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Annulose  sub-kingdom. 
Latreille  divided  the  order  into  two  sub-orders : 
Terebrantia,  in  which  the  females  have  an 
auger;  and  Aculeata,  in  wliich  there  is  a  sting. 
The  Terebrantia  had  two  sub-sections— Secu- 
rifera  and  Pupivora ;  and  the  Aculeata  four 
—  Heterogynae,  Fossores,  Diploptera,  and 
Anthophila.  Swainson's  arrangement  was 
into  the  tribes — Apides,  Sphecides,  Ichneu- 
mouides,  Cynipsides,  and  Tenthredines.  An- 
otlier  division  is  into  Securifera,  in  which  the 
abdomen  is  attached  to  the  thorax  by  its  whole 
breadth,  and  Petiolata  in  which  the  two  are 
connected  by  a  more  or  less  slender  footstalk. 
Under  the  first  are  the  tribes  Phyllophaga  and 
Xylophaga ;  under  the  second,  Terebrantia 
and  Aculeata. 

2.  Palijpont. :  The  order  does  not  occur  before 
the  Secondary,  if  not  even  the  Tertiary,  period. 

hy-xnen-op'-ter-an,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.  hymen- 

02iteT{a)  ;  -iui.] 

Entom. :  An  insect  of  thoorder  Hymenoptera 
(q.v.). 

*hy-men-6p-ter-6r-6-gist,  s.  [Eng.,  &c. 
hymcnopter :  o  eonnective,  and  Gr.  Adyo? 
(logos)  =  a  discourse.]  One  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  or  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
hymenoptera  (q.v.). 

"Our  most  learned  hymfnopteralogist  classes  the 
hire-liee,  the  humbie  oee,  anil  the  luinisitic  aimthus  iu 
the  sjiiiiesub-famUy."— itiiifiocft:  Origin  q/ Civilimtion 
(*th  ed.).  497. 

hy-men-op'-ter-oiis,    hy-men-op'-ter- 

al,  u.     [Mod.  Lat.  hym€)ioj>(€)\a);  -ons,  -al.] 

Entom.  :  Having  membranous  wings  of  the 
kind  described  under  Hymenoptera;  of  or  be- 
longing to  that  insect  order. 

"The  gi'eat  onler  of  fff/menopttrous  iuaects," — Dar- 
vHn:  Ori'jiii  of  Species  i'ith  etl.l.  p.  »2. 

hy-men-o-tha-lam'-e-sB,  s.  pi.  [Pref. 
hymoi',.,  and  Gr."flaAaju.os  (thalavws)  =  an  inner 
ciiaiiibLM.] 


Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Licliens.  having  the  shield* 
open,  the  nncleuu  forming  a  disc,  permanent, 
and  bearing  asci. 

hy-men-ot'-o-m^,  s.  [Pref,  hymeno-,  and 
Gr.  TO^T((r/»u;)  =  a  cutting;  Fr.  hyviinotomie.\ 

1.  Anat. :  A  dissection  of  the  membraneg, 
or  the  branch  of  science  recording  its  reHult.s. 

2.  .S'i(rf7. :  An  incision  made  in  an  imperforate 
hymen  for  the  exit  of  the  menses. 

hy-men'-6-lum,  s.  [Latinized  dimin.  of 
Gr.  vfj-riv  (hnTiu:ii).]     [HvMHN.] 

Bot.  :  A  disc  or  sliield  containing  asci,  but 
without  excipulum.     {Trcas.  of  Bot.) 

h^^mn(n  silent),  *yinpne,  ».^  [O.  Fr.  ymne. 
hymiie,  from  Lat.  hymnus  ;  Gr.  f/ij/os  {humnos).j 

1.  A  song  or  otle  in  praise,  honour,  or  adora- 
tion of  God,  or  some  deity  ;  a  saered  song. 

"  Exhort  your  owne  fteluea  in  iiHHluiex,  aiut  hymnei, 
and  aiiiritunl  auiigea." — t'vloisians  lii.    (1551.) 

2.  Npcc. ;  A  sacred  composition  in  poetry 
intended  to  be  sung  with  or  without  the  aid 
of  a  musical  instrument,  and  not  being  versi- 
fied from  the  book  of  Psalms,  else  it  is  called 
a  Psalm,  or  directly  from  any  other  part  of 
Scripture,  or  else  it  is  a  parajihrase.  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Aries,  is  said  to  have  eomposed  the 
first  hymn  for  Christian  worship  about  a.d, 
431,  but  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
the  Younger  the  Christains  are  said  to  have 
habitually  sung  one  to  Christ  as  God.  On 
Dec.  9,  633,  the  Council  of  Toledo  sanctioned 
the  use  of  liymns  in  churches.  Luther  did 
much  to  popularise  hymnody  in  the  infant 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany.  Of  the  hymns 
now  in  use  many  were  composed  by  Isaac 
Watts,  who  died  in  1784,  Charles  Wesley,  who 
died  in  1788,  John  Wesley,  who  died  in  1791, 
and  Cowper,  who  died  in  1800.  Not  a  few  of 
the  most  devotional  English  hymns  are  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  or  fiom  the  Latin 
and  Greek  hymns  of  the  early  or  of  the  medi- 
jeval  Church. 

hymn  {n  silent),  v.i.  &  i.    [Hymn,  «.) 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  praise,  adore,  or  worship  in  h>Tnns  ; 
to  sing  to. 

"  Ten  thousand  throats,  that  from  the  flowering  thorn. 
Hymn  their  good  tiod.' 

Thotmon  :  CattU  of  Indolence,  i.  \0. 

2.  To  express  or  describe  in  hynms  ;  to  sing. 

"Hymn  the  reqaleut  to  hia  parted  bouI." 

Soufhey :  Joan  of  Arc,  bk.  vliL 

B.  Intratis.  :  To  sing  hymns  or  songs  in 
praise  or  adoration. 

"  The  hymning  aniieU,  and  the  herald  atar." 

Cowper:  To  Charles  lieodati.    iTrans.) 

hym'-nal,  s.  [Eng.  hymn  ;  -ul.]  A  collection 
of  hymiis,  especially  one  for  use  in  public  wor- 
sliip, 

"Uaed  Bide  by  aide  with  other  ftymna/j  In  many 
Auglicaii  chui-chea. "—.Vorci  *  liuerie$,  Aug.  12,  1882, 
p.  i:U. 

* hym'-nic,  *  hym'-nicke,  a.  [Eng.  hymn; 
-ic.]    Relating  or  pertaining  to  hymns. 

"  Tuning  her  chiist  layea 
0(  Euglaud'B  empresse  to  her  hymnicke  string." 

Mirrourfor  Magistrates,  p.  773. 

hym'-nist,  s.  [Eng.  hymn;  -ist.]  A  com- 
poser of  hymns. 

"  We  have  a  pretty  clear  Indication  of  the  birthplace 
of  the  hymnist."— iV.  £.  Gladstone:  Homeric  Syn- 
chronism, p.  102. 

T[  This  is  a  much  more  correct  form  than 
hyranologist.  though  that  word,  which  really 
means  "one  who  writes  or  discourses  about 
hymns,"  is  in  more  general  use.  (See  Note:i  <t 
Queries,  April  30,  1869,  p.  350.) 

*  hym'-no-dist,  s.  [Eng.  hymnod(y);  -ist.} 
A  wi  iter  of  hymns,  an  hymuologist. 

"  Urydeu  as  a  hym»odist."—A'otea  A  Queriet,  Dec  29^ 
1883,  p.  517. 

*  hym'-no-dy,  s.  [Eng.  hymn  ;  suff.  -ody,  aa 
in  psahnody.]   The  same  as  Hvmxolooy  (q.v.). 

"Thi%  hymnodf/  VI ou\<l  lengtheu  the  barhU -service." 
—Matthew  A  rnvld  :  Last  £ssays,  p.  220. 

*  hjlrm-nog'-ra-pher,  s.    [Gr.  vfxvtK  (humnos) 

=  a  hymn,  ami  ypd^toj  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A 
writer  of  hymns.  {Notes  &  Queries,  De& 
22,  1SS3,  p.  497.) 

*hym-n6g'-ra-phy,  s.     [Hymnog raphes.! 

The  art  or  act  of  writing  hymns. 

*hSTn-ndl'-6-giBt,  s.  [Eng.  hymnolog(y); 
■ist]    A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 

hym-nol'-d-gy, '  hym-nol-o-gie.  s.    [Gr. 

vp.vo<;  (hinniuis  =  a  bynin,  and  Aoyos  {logos)  =  % 


\tSiL  b6^;  p6Ut,  j6^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go.  pcem;  thin,  this;  sin.  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  & 
-dan.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -tion,  -aton=  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  ^  zhun.    -cious.  -tious,  -sloos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  -  bel,   d^L 


258? 


hyocholic— hyper 


word,  a  treatise.]  A  collection  of  hymns; 
hymns  collectively  ;  thn  liyraus  used  by  any 
jiarticular  church  or  body. 

"Any   nne   converBAiit   with    Wesleynn   Uethodlat 
hym7wl"Ss/.''—Notos  A  <iuerte3,  Feb.  13.  1881,  p.  16«. 

by-o-chol'-io,  a.  [Gr.  5?  (hvs),  genit.  uo« 
{hitos)  —  a  pig,  and  Eiig.  chollc.]  (Sea  the 
couipoiiud.) 

hyochoUc-acid,  s. 

Cliem. :  CJ5H40O5.  An  acid  obtained  by 
boiling  hyoglycocholic acid,  or  hyotauro-cliolic 
acid,  with  acids  or  alkalis. 

hy'-O-don,  s.  [Gr.  Cy  (hus).  genit.  uds  (kuns) 
=  a  swine,  a  pig,  and  oioiis  (odous),  genit. 
6£6i/T05  {odontos)  =a  tooth.] 

Ichthy.  :  The  typical  genua  of  the  family 
Hyodontidse. 

hy'-o-dont,  a.  <fe  s.    [Hyodontid-e.] 

A,  As  adj. :  Having  teetli  like  those  in  the 
Digs  ;  of  or  belongiiiii  to  the  Uyodontidaj  (ci-v.). 

B.  As  subst.  :  An  annual  belonging  to  the 
ianiily  Hyodoutidib  (q.v). 

liy-o-don'-ti-daa,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  kyodon 
Hj.v.),  guiiifc.  hyodont{is) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj. 
suft".  -idw.] 

Jchtky. :  A  family  of  finhes,  order  Malan- 
coptery>]ii  Ahdomiiiales.  Ithasbeen  separated 
fioin  tlie  Clupeids,  under  which  some  still 
place  the  genus  Hyodon,  suppressing  the 
family.  The  few  known  species  are  from  the 
fresh -water  streams  and  lakes  of  North 
America. 

liy-0-6los'-sal,a.  (Mod.  Lat.  hyogIoss(ns);-aZ.] 
Amd.  :  Connecting  the  tongue  and  the  hyoid 
hone.    There  are  a  hyoglossal  membrane  and 
muscle.    [Hyoglossus.] 

hy-O  gloa  -SUS,  s.    [Gr.  loeiB^s  (h^toeides),  and 
yKCitrtra  (glossa)  =  the  tongue.]    [Hi'Oid.] 
Anat. :  (See  the  compound). 
byoglossus -muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  flat  quadrate  muscle,  connecting 
the  ton^iie  with  tlie  hyoid  bone. 

liy-0-gly-c6-Ch6r-XC,  a.  [Gr.  u?  (k^is).  genit. 
v6<;  (huus)  =  a  pig,  aud  Eng.  glycockolic]  (See 
the  cou}pi)und.) 

hyoglycocholic-acid,  s. 

Cheyn.  :  C27H43XO5.  An  acid  contained  in 
the  bile  of  a  pig. 

liy'-oid»a.  &  s.  [Gr.  voeiS^?  (hnoeides)  =  the 
hyoid  bone  :  Hy  =  the  Gr.  Y  (vpsilon).  the  form 
of  which  anything  called  hyuid  resembles.] 

A,  As  adjective : 

Anat.  :  (rSee  the  compound). 

B.  As  subst. :  The  hyoid-bone  (q.v.). 

hyoid-arch,  s.    tHYoiD-BONE.J 

hyoid-bone,  hyoid-arcb,  5. 

1.  Anat.  :  Tlie  second  ari-h  developed  from 
the  cranium,  giving  support  to  the  tongue 
and  attachment  to  numerous  muscles  of  tlie 
neck.  Itconsists  of  abndy,  two  larger  corntia 
projecting  backwards,  and  two  smaller  coruna 
ascending  from  the  angles  between  the  body 
and  two  larger  cornua. 

2.  Comp.  Anat.  :  Called  also  Os  lingitfe,  be- 
cause it  supports  the  ton'.^ue.  The  U  form 
is  much  less  marked  in  the  infeiior  vertebrates. 

hy-oi'-de-al,  by-oi'-de-an,  a.    [Eng.,  &c. 
hyoid;  -eaU  -can.] 
Anat.:  Of  or belongingto  the  hyoid-bone. 

hy-ol'-de^  3.    [Gr.]    [Hvoid.] 

Anat. :  The  hyoid  bone. 

by-o-p6-tam'-i-d89,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  hyo- 
potain{us):  Lat.  feiii.  pi.  adj.  sufT.  -Ida:] 

T'ahront.  :  According  to  Kowalewsky,  a  fa- 
mily of  omnivorous  uugulated  mammals  akin 
to  Suidie,  from  which  it  may  not  be  distinct. 

hy-o-pot'-a-mfls,  s.  [Gr.  5^  (fuisX  genit. 
ifo?  (hufs)  =  a  swine,  a  pig,  ,and  irorajitds  {pota- 
mos)  =  a  river.] 

PaJa:ant. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
HyOiiotamida*,  or  a  genus  of  Sutdfe,  found  in 
tht  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  beds. 

hy-6s-9y-3,in'-e-8e,  s.  pi    [Lat.  hyoscyam(ns) ; 
fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -en:.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Solanaceje. 


HVOSCYAMUa. 


by-os-cy'-g.-mine, «.  [Lat,  hyoscyamus,  and 
sutr.  -ine  (CAem.)  (q.v.).] 

Ckem. :  C17H03NO3.  A  white  crystalline 
substauco  obtained  from  Jlyoscyamus  niger  and 
DatuTaStravu)>iium.  Hyoscyam ine  is  generally 
an  oily  liquid  ;  itsaqueoiLS  solution  iti strongly 
alkaline.  It  can  be  crystallized  from  chloro- 
form in  silky  needles,  which  melt  at  108°. 
Hyoscyamine  has  been  shown  to  be  Identical 
with  duboisin,  an  alkaloid  obtaiued.  from 
Duboisia  rnyopiyroides. 

hy-OS-f y'-9,-mus,  «.      [Lat.=  Gr.  voaKvatkO^ 

{hiioskuavwa)  =  hen- 
bane: t%  (hus),  ge- 
nit. i/o^  (huos)  =  a 
swine,  and  jcuomik 
(kuamos)  =  a  bean.] 

1.  Bot. :  Henbane ; 
the  type  of  the  tribe 
Hyoscyamese.  The 
calyx  is  tubular ; 
the  capsule  opening 
transversely  with  a 
lid.  When  its  seeds 
are  forming,  the 
plant  is  a  powerful 
narcotic,  though 
comparatively  inert 
ata]»reviou3  period. 
In  Greece  the  stalks 
o{  Hyoscyamus  aihus 
are  used  against 
toothache.  They  are 
also  dried  and  smoked  in  lieu  of  to>>acco.  The 
seeds  of  the  henbane  are  sometimes  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  England.     [Henbane.] 

2.  Pkar. :  The  fresh  and  carefully-dried  leaf 
and  young  branches  of  H.  ni^fr.  The  plant 
has  a  strong,  unpleasant  odour  and  a  sliglitly 
ai-rid  taste.  Tiie  fresh  juice  drnj.pcd  into  the 
eye  dilates  the  pupil.  It  is  used  to  prepare  Ex- 
trnctum  hynscyami,  extract  of  hyoscj'araus ; 
Tinctnra  hyosnirnni.  tincture  of  hyoscyamus; 
and  Succus  hyoscaami,  juice  of  hyoscyamus. 
It  is  used  as  a  spiiative,  to  diminish  pain,  and 
allay  irritation  of  the  bladder,  tni  jirevent  the 
griping  of  purgatives,  and  to  relieve  spasm. 

by-o-ser-id'-e-se,  s.  pi.   [Mod.  Lat.  hyoseris, 
genit.  hyoserid(is) :  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutf. -ece.] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflorje. 

by-os'-er-is,  s.  [Lat.  'hyosiris ;  Gr.  voaepC^ 
(kuoseris)  =  a  plant  resembling  endive.  {Wm. 
Smith.y] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hyo- 
seridere  (q.v,).  The  same  flower-head  yields 
achenesof  three  different  forms.  Three  siteeies 
are  known,  all  from  the  coimtries  bonlering 
the  Mediterranean. 

by-6-tau-r6-cb6r-ic>  a.  [Gr.  5s  (hiis% 
genit.  v6^  (huos)  =  a  pig,  and  Eng.  taurocholic] 
(See  the  compound.) 

byotaorocbollc-acid,  s. 

Ckem. :  C27H45NSOg.  An  acid  contained  in 
the  bile  of  a"  pig. 

by-o-tber'-i-iim,  s.  [Gr.  us  (hus),  genit.  vos 
(huos)  ==  a  swine,  aud  fl^pt'of  (thcrion)  =  a  wild 
animal.] 

Palceont.  :  A  genus  of  Suidse  from  the  Euro- 
pean Miocene. 

'  byp,  s.  [An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria 
(q.v.).]    Melancholy,  vexation.     [Hip,  s.] 

*  Heaven  send  tbou  haat  not  got  the  hypt." 

:iU)tft :  Cattiiius  (t  Peter. 

*  byp,  v.t.  [Hyp,  s.]  To  make  melancholy; 
to  vex,  to  depress. 

by-pae'-tbral,  a.    [Lat.  hypretknis,  ftom  Gr. 

vKaiOpo^,  vTTaiBpto^  (kupaithros,  kupaithrios) 
=  under  the  open  sky:  viro  (hujx))  =  under, 
aud  auOyjp  (aithcr)  =  the  sky.] 

Arch. :  A  term  applied  to  a  building  entirely 
uncovered. 

"  This  very  dmfty  mid  hyixethral  style  of  architec- 
ture-"— Per^iissoit :  Ittide  Stone  Momimenls.  c\\.  i\i. 

by-pre'-tbriim,  s.    [Hvp,cthral.] 

Arch. :  Tliat  portion  of  the  interior  of  a 
building  which  is  not  protected  by  a  roof. 

by-pal' -la-ge,  s.    [Lat.,  from  Gr.  uiroAAay^ 

ihupaUagi:)  =  an  interchange,  an  exchant:;e  :  vtto 

(7(((po)=im<ier,  and  aX\ayrf{allage)  =  a  change; 

aAAacro-co  (aUnAso)  =  to  change,  to  exchange.] 

Ilket-  :  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  attri- 


butes are  transferred  from  their  jiroper  sub- 
jects to  others.  Thus  Virgil  (Aineid  in.  HI) 
says,  "Dare  classibus  atutros  "  (t^t  give  tlie 
winds  to  the  fleet),  instead  of  "Dare  classes 
austris"  (to  give  the  fleet  to  the  winds). 

byp-^ui-'-tber-a,  $.  [Or.  vntw6rip6%  (Aupan- 
lii^roA)  =  shglitly  coloured.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  Cucurbitaceae,  tribe  Khan- 
dirobeffl.  The  seeds  of  Hypantheru  Guapera^  a 
13ra/:ilian  climber,  taken  in  moderation,  are  a 
stomachic,  but  eaten  in  too  large  quantities 
they  act  as  purgatives. 

byp-an-tbi-um,  «.    [Mod.  Lat,  from  Or, 

vno  (hupo)  ^  under,  aud  avBo^  (anthos)  =  a 
flower.] 

Bot. :  The  fleshy  enlarged  hollow  of  the  end 
of  a  p'-duncle  supporting  the  flower  In  the  rose, 
the  apple,  the  mjTtle,  Lc. 

hy-pin-tboc'-ri-nus,  s.  [Gr.  vnavBeat 
(hu jKintheO)  =  to  begin  to  lluwer,  to  blossom, 
and  KpLvov  (krinon)  —  a  lily.] 

Pairmnt.  :  A  genus  of  Crinoids,  family  Euca- 
lyptoerinidce.  Found  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  roeka. 

t  hyp-an-tbo'-di-tim,  s.    [Mod.  Lat,  frcm 

ijr.  ujTo  (hypo)  =  under,  and  Eng.,  &,<l  anih(h 
dium  (q.v,).] 

Boi. .-  Link's  name  for  what  is  usually  called 
hypanthinm  (q.v.). 

by-pa-poph'-y-ses,  «.  pi.  [Gr.  vita  (hupo) 
=  under,  and  jd.  of  Eng.  apophysis  (q.v.).] 

Anat.:  The  sub-central  parts  of  the  atlas; 
ventral  processes  from  the  body  of  the  verte- 

brse. 

byp-ar'-gyr-ite  (gyr  as  gir\  s.      [Gr. 

vTtapyvpo';  (livparguros)  —  having  silver  under- 
neath :  uTTo  (hupo)  =  under,  and  opyupos  (argvir 
ros)  =  silver.] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  Miargyrite  (q.v.),  con- 
taining about  thirty-five  per  cent^  of  silver. 
Found  at  ClausthaL 

*  by-p^'-pist,  s.  [Gr.  un-acriritn^?  (Aupa«- 
pUtis),  from  virotriri^to  (hvpofpizo)  =  to  carry 
a  shield  for  one  :  viro  (hupo)  =  under,  and  airiTit 
(aspis)  =  a  shield.] 

Greek  Antiq. :  A  shield -bearer,  an  armoitf- 
bearer ;  a  heavy-armed  soldier. 

b^-ax'-i-al,  a.  [Gr.  i-TTo  (ftupo)  =  under; 
Lat.,  &c.  axis  (q.v.),  and  suff.  -ai.] 

Anat.:  Lying  below  the  embryonic  verte- 
bral axis.  Used  of  the  hypaxial,  called  by 
Huxley  the  hyposkeletal,  muscles.    (Quain.) 

by-pe-c6'-e-SB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypeco(um); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Fumariaceaa,  having  the 
stamens  distinct  instead  of  diadelphous. 

by-pe-co-iim,  s.  [Lat  hypecoon;  Gr.  Ivi^- 
Koou  (kupekoon)  ~  a  narcotic  plant  with  leaves 
like  nie.] 

Boi. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hype- 
coete  (q.v.).  They  have  four  stamens  and  two 
stigmas,  aud  are  small  herbaceous  annuals 
from  the  South  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia, 

=  the  under 


1  by-pe'-na,  s.    [Gr.  {-707107  (hwj^ne) 
^     part  of  tlie  face,  the  beard.] 


1 

Entom. :  Tlie  typical  genus  of  the  ftmiily 
Hypenida  (q.v.).  Hypeiia  proboscidialis  is  a 
brown  moth  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across 
the  expansion  of  its  wings,  and  is  called,  from 
its  prominent  palpi,  the  Snout. 

by-pen'-l-dsB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  7iypen(a): 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idt/r.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  moths,  group  Pyrall- 
dina.  Auteuiipe  in  male  generally  ciliated  or 
pubescent ;  paljii  rather  long,  ascending  ;  an- 
terior legs  not  tufted;  wings  broad,  anterior 
ones  often  with  tufts  of  raised  scales.  Larva 
long,  with  fourteen  legs.  Only  six  British 
species  are  known.    (Stainton.) 

*  by'-per,  s.  [An.  abbreviation  of  hypercritic 
(q.v.).]  A  critic  or  criticism  upon  a  critic  or 
criticism  ;  a  hypercritic 

"  Critic.'*  r  reftd  on  other  men. 
And  hypert  upon  them  aCHio." 
Prior:  To  Fleeticood  Snepheard,  Etq. 

hy-per-,  pref.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  vnip  (hitper) 
=  above,  beyond;  cogn.  with  Lat  super  = 
above,  beyond.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  common  prefix  used  to 
denote  excess  or  superabundance. 


f&te,  nit,  f^re,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  ber,  thSre  ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine  ;  go.  pdt 
or,  wore.  woU.  work,  whd,  son ;   mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule»  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ae,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  —  Itw. 


hypersemia— hypericacese 
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CONES  CUT  TO  FORM 
HYPERBOLAS. 


hy-per'-bo-le,  s.    [Fr.  hyperbole.]    [Hyper- 

UU  LA.] 

Rhel. :  (See  extract). 

"  The  next  fl^-ure  la  called  bypgrbnte,  or  eKUKgern-tf  f>n. 
It  coiisIhU  ill  mnpiiifying&ii  object  boyuiid  Ita  imtcnvil 
houuds.  In  nil  liiiigiuigea.  even  in  cuiiiinini  cOnverMii- 
tlaii.  hyperljyiic'il  L-viMthaious  very  fr#(iuently  occur; 
as  Bwltt  aa  tlio  wiml;  aswhit<j  an  the  enow,  nmi  tlio 
like;  ftiul  our  cunimou  foniia  of  (.oiJii'ltmeut  ihl> 
almost  111!  of  tliem  extravngaiit  hyperboles."— Blair : 
VOL  I.,  lect.  16. 

hy-per-bol'-ic,   hy-per-bdl'-ic-al,  a. 

[Eng.  hyi>cTbol{y) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

1.  Geom. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyrer- 
bola;  of  the  nature  of  an  hypinbola. 

"Of  au  hi/ijerbulical  or  a  p.Tjrabolioil  figure."— A/y / 
On  the  Creation.     , 

2.  Rhet.  :  Of  the  nature  of  or  rontainiii;^ 
hyi'ftrbole ;  exaggerating  or  dimiuisliing  bc- 
yon-l  the  truth  ;  exaggerated. 

'•Insipid  and  hyperbolical  adulatiOQ."— Jfocawiay .' 
Bitt.  Eng..  ch   viL 

byperbolic-arc,  s. 

Gcmn.  :  An  arc  of  the  hyperbola. 

byperbolic-conoid,  s. 

Geom. :  A  conoid  foitned  by  the  revolution 
of  an  hyjierbola  about  its  minor  axis. 

hyperbolic-Space,  s. 

Geovi.  :  The  apace  comprehended  between 
the  curve  of  au  hyperbola  aud  a  double  or- 
dinate. 

hyperbolic-spiral,  s. 

Geom. :  A  spir.il  curve,  in  which  the  dis- 
tance from  tlie  pole  to  the  generatrix  varies 
inversely  as  the  distance  swept  over. 

hy-per-bol'-ic-al-lj^,    adv.       [Eng.    hyper- 

bolical  :  -III.] 

1.  Geom. :  In  fonn  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  Rhet.:  In  manner  of  au  hyperbole;  in 
an  exaggerated  manner. 

"The  word  heaven  very  of t  used  for  air,  and  taken 
also  hiiperboUcaUy  for  any  great  'hs\%\-i%."—!inleigh  : 
Bitt.  World,  bk,  i..  ch.  1,5  8. 

hy-per-bol'-i-form,  a.  [Eng.  hyperboUi  : 
•form.]  Having  the  form,  or  nearly  so,  of  an 
hyperbola  ;  resembling  an  liyperbola  in  form 
or  figure. 

hy-per'-bo-li^m,  s.  [Eng.  Ayper&oZ(c);  -ism.] 
Tlie  use  of  hyperbole;  the  quality  of  being 
hyperbolical. 

"The  kvperbolisms  of  the  oriental  style."— C/). 
Borslcy  :  -ierniotis,  vol.  L,  eer.  &. 

hy-per'-bo-list.  s.  [Eng,  hyperbol(e);  -ist.] 
One  who  uses  hyperbole. 

"fl  cannot  but]  ceaac  to  think  the  Paalinlflt  anhj/- 
perbolisL"— Bfiyte  :  Worka.  ii.  a22, 

*  hy-per'-b6-lize»  v.i.  &  t.    [Eng.  hyperbolic)  ; 

-we.  J 

A.  Inirans.:  To  use  or  write  in  hyparbolical 
language. 

"They  hyperbolize  Eometimea  in  some  points  in 
their  popul;ir  etraiozis."  —  Mouningue  :  Appcate  to 
CcEsar,  ch.  xrii. 

B.  Trans.  :  To  express  in  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage ;  to  exaggerate. 

"  Vain  people  hyperbolising  thto  ta.ct."—Fotherl«2/  .* 

Athe-'iiiistrx. 

hy-per'-bo-loid,  s.  [Eng.  hyperboUa),  and 
Gr.  eliSos  (^eidos)  =  appearance,  lorni.] 

Geom.  :  A  hyperbolic  conoid  ;  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola  about  its 
axis. 

hy-per-bor'-e-aii,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  hyperborens, 
from  Gr.  vTrepPopeos,  uTrep^opeio?  (hiiperboreos, 
huperboreios)  =■  beyond  Boreas — i.e.,  in  the 
extreme  north  :  inria  (huper)  —  above,  beyond, 
and  Bopeas  (Boreas)  =  the  north ;  Fr.  hyper- 
boreen.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit. :  Belonging  to  or  inhabiting  a  region 
in  the  extreme  north  ;  northern. 

'■  The  snail-paced  hyperborean  nights." 

A  rmstrojvj  ■  Imitation  of  Sitakespeare. 

•2.  Fig.:  Cold,  frigid. 

*  B,  As  suhst. :  One  of  a  people  supposed 
to  live  in  the  extreme  north,  distinguished  for 
their  piety  and  happiness.  Being,  as  their 
name  implied,  placed  beycmd  the  influence  of 
the  noith  wind,  they  enjoyed  a  mild  and  de- 
lightful climate,  the  natural  duration  of  life 
amongst  them  being  1,000  years.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  (Ilymiis,  vi.  20). 
They  are  generally  identified  with  the  Lap- 
landers or  Norwegians. 


hy-per-Cat-a-16c'-tiC,  a.  \Gr.  v7r«p<aTaAT)»r- 
TiKos  (huperlMtHlcldilc-.s),  from  uire'p  (huper)  = 
al'ove,  beyond,  and  K(iTaA>)»eTt«o«  [kataUktUcos) 
=  catalectic  (q.v.).] 

Pros. :  Having  a  syllable  or  two  more  than 
the  regular  and  projicr  measure. 

hy-per-ca-thar'-sis,  5.    [Pref.  hyper;  and 

Eng.  catlutr.'iLf.] 

Metl. :  An  excessive  purging  induced  by  the 
action  of  acrid  cjithartics. 

hy-per-ca-thar'-tic,  «.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  cathttrtic] 

Pliarm. :  A  medicine  which  pmducea  too 
powerful  effects  as  a  purgative.     (Poxton.) 

hy-por-com'-pa,  s.  [Gr.  vnipKofiiro^  {huper- 
compos)  =  overweening,  boastful.] 

Entom.:  A  genus  of  Moths,  family  Chelon- 
idie.  Hypercnm.pa  dominula  is  the  Scarlet 
Tiger  Moth.     [Tiger-moth.] 

*  hy-per-crit'-ic,  s.  &  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  critic  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  hypercritiqiie.] 

A,  As  suhst. :  One  who  is  unreasonably 
critical;  a  captions  critic  or  censor. 

"ThesupreinBtheoraastlx,  hypercrittc  of  manners." 
—Ciifew:  Calum  Bntininicum. 

B,  As  adj. :  Unre.isonal^ly  critical ;  cap- 
tiously censorious  ;  over  nice  or  exact. 

hy-per-crit'-ic-al,  a.  (Eng.  hypercritic ; -al] 
Hypercritic  ;  over  nice  or  censorious. 

"  r  enclose  iny  remarks  .  .  .  they  are,  as  you  seemed  to 
wish,  iiOTa("M\iiKthypcrcri({cal."~Sir  W.  Jones:  Letter 
to  Count  Reiczki. 

hy-per-crit'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  hyper- 
critical ;  -ly.]  In  a  hypercritical  manner  ;  with 
excessive  or  unreasonable  censoriousness  or 


*2.  Chem.  :  Now  replaued  by  the  prefix  j>fT- 
(q.v.). 

|iy-per-9&'-mi-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
oVa  (haima)  =  ijlood.l 

Pathol. :  Plethora  or  fulness  of  blood.  The 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  increased  to  a  vari- 
able extent.  The  face  is  full  and  turgid,  with 
a  purplish  tinge.  There  is  a  tendency  to  lassi- 
tude and  sleep.     Called  also  polyaamia. 

hy-per-ae'-mic,  a.  [HvprcR.EMiA.]  SutTer- 
ing  fntm  or  affected  wltli  hyperamia. 

hy-per-»8-the-sis,  hy  -  per  -  »s  -  the'  - 
Si-a,  s.  (Gr.  iJTrep  (ft.i(per)= above,  beyond,  and 
alo^'rjo-i?  (aisthesis)  =  perception,  sensation.] 

[^THESIA.] 

Pathol.  :  Increased  sensibility  of  various 
tissues,  often  a  symptom  of  hysteria.  When 
it  affects  the  skin,  the  electric  brush,  witli 
faradic  currents,  is  useful. 

"The  condition  termed  h'/pertr^hrsia  or  e-%cef>-f[yo 
ten^ihility."— Carpenter -•  Mental  f'hj/iioio'jy.  5  13S. 

hy-per-a-p6ph'-^-se§.  s.  pi.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng".  apophyses.] 

Compar.  Anat.  :  Processes  in  the  vertebrre 
extending  from  one  vertebra  to  another.  Not 
found  in  man. 

*  hy-per-as-get'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  ascetic]  Immoileratcly  ascetic  ;  carrying 
ascetic  teaching  or  penitential  practices  to 
undue  lengths. 

"The  error  la  connected  with  the  h'/perascetic erroTB 
which  iMuv.''-Dlunt  :  J)icf.  of  SecU  (1874),  p.  193. 

•hy-per-aS'-pist,  s.  [Gr.  vnepaa-mtrrri^ 
(htiperaspistt's),  from  yTrepaam'^w  (hupcraspizn) 
=  to  cover  or  protect  with  a  shield :  v-rvep 
(huper) ■=  over,  and  a.a-ni<;  (ctspis)=  a.  shicM.] 
One  who  protects  or  defends  another  with  a 
shield  ;  a  defender,  a  protector. 

"  I  appeal  to  any  indifferent  reader,  whether  C.  M; 
be  not  i>y  his  ht/perasfigt  fr-rsakcu  in  the  plain  field.' 
—Chilling  worth:  Religion  o/  Protestants,  pt  i.,  ch.  1. 

hy-per-bS-t'-ic,  a.  [Hyeerbaton.]  Per- 
taining to  or  of  the  nature  of  an  hyperbaton. 

hy-per'-ba-ton,  s.  [Gr.,  from  vnepfiaivu 
(hupcrhaino)  =  to  go  beyond  :  vTrdp  (hiiT'er)  = 
beyond,  and  paivm  (6ai7io)=  to  go.]  (See  ex- 
extract.) 

"  An  hyperbaton  ia  a  tranaposlne  of  words  or  thoughts 
out  of  their  natural  and  eTJiraiuatical  order,  and  It  is  a 
figure  stamped  with  the  truest  iiu-ige  of  a  moat  forcible 
passion."'— Sm((ft  :  Longinm;  On  the  Sublime.  S  21. 

hy-per'-bol-ai,  s.  [Low  Lat.  hyperbola,  from 
Gr.  uffep/ioAi)  (huperbolp)  =  a  throwing  beyond  ; 
excess;  the  conic  section,  liyperbola,  sonnined 
because  the  angle  which  its  plane  forms  with 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  parabola.] 

Math.  :  One  of  the  three  conic  sections.     It 
is  a  plane  curve  of  such  a  form  that  if  from 
any  point  in  it  two  str.iight  lines  be  drawn 
totwogiven  fixed  points, 
theexeessof thestrai:ilit  | 
line  drawn  to  one  of  the 
points  above  the  otlier 
will    always    be    equal. 
The  two  points  are  called 
the   foci.     If  a  cone  be 
cut  by  a  plane  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  plane 
cuts  the  base  at  a  greater 
angle  than  the  side  of  the 
cone  makes,  a  hyperbola 
will   be   generated.      If 
two  cones,  a  and  b,  placed 
apex  to  apex  be  both  cut 
by  a  plane  ab,  c  d,  the 
hyperbolas,  xb  y,  p  cq, 
will  be  generated   witli 
their  convexities  turned 
to    each    other.      If    a 
straight  line   be  drawn 
from  the  foci  and  then 
bisected,  the  point  of  bi- 
section is  called  its  centre.    The  distance  from 
either  focus  to  the  centre  is  its  eccentricity. 
Any  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  centre 
and  terminated  by  two  opposite  hyperbolas  is 
tailed  a  diameter.    The  point  where  it  cuts 
the  hyperbola  is  its  vertex.     The  diameter 
which  passes  tlirongh  the  foci  is  called  the 
axis    major,    or    principal    axis.        An    axis 
minor,  or  minor  axis,  can  be  constructed  at 
right  angles  to  the  llrst.     Other  terms  used  of 
the  liyperbola  are  abscissre,  parameter,   latns 
rectum,  directrix,  and  a  term  peculiar  to  it, 
asymptotes  (q.v.). 

bfiil.  b6^;  poHt.  Joi^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  $hin.  bench;   go.  gem;  thin.  tlUs;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ingi 
-«Un,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -^on,  -jion  =  zhun.     -clous,  -tious.  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  ic.  ^  b©l.  d^U 


hy-per-crit'-i-9i9m,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng,  cri(tci:sm(q.v.).]  Excessive  or  unreason- 
able criticism  ;  over-niceness  or  exactness. 

*  hy  -  per  -  crit'  - 1  -  9ize,  *  hy-per-crit'-i- 

cise,    v.t.     [Prei.    hyper-,   aud  Eng.   criticise 
(q.v.).]     To  criticize  over  nicely  or  captiously. 

hy-per-du'-li-a,  hy-per-du'-ly,  s.    [Pref. 

hyper-,  and  Eng.,  Ac.  d((/ta  (q.v.).J 

Roman  Theol. :  A  sub-division  of  dulia  (q.v.). 
This  is  an  important  point ;  if  it  be  lost  sight 
of,  there  is  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  a  creature,  and  of  putting  her  between 
creatures  and  God.  (St.  Thomas  of  Aquin.) 
The  higher  veneration  given  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  the  most  exalted  of  mere  creatures, 
though,  of  course,  infinitely  inferiorto  God,  and 
incomparably  inferior  to  Christ  in  his  human 
nature.    (Addis  tt  Arnold.) 

"  Take  care  .  .  .  that  you  do  not  give  latria  to  that 
where  hyper  Julia  i»  only  due,"— Bp.  Taylor  :  I>Utua- 
sive/rom  Pvpery,  pt.  ii.,  ok.  ii.,  §  6. 

"  hy-per-du'-lic-aJU  a.  [Eng.  hypcrdul(ia); 
;md  suff.  -ical.]  Consisting  of,  approaching, 
or  resembling  hyperdulia  (q.v.). 

"Becareful  that  if  dulia  only  be  due  that  your  wor- 
Bhip  be  not  hyperUuncal."—Bp.  Taylor:  Ditiuatvm 
from  Popery,  pt,  ii.,  bk.  ii.,  %.  6. 

hy-per-dy-nam'-ic.  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  aud 
Eng.  dynamic  {i\.v .).] 

Pathol. :  For  the  time  being  morbidly  over- 
excitable,  with  the  attendant  symptom  oi 
undue  strength,  sure  to  be  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  proportionate  exhaustion  and  feeble- 
ness. 

hy-per-hel-len-ist'-ic,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-^  and 
¥.\v^.hellenistic.]  Excessively  devoted  to  Greek 
learning. 

"The  ft,vperV??ffnisftc collegian  need  mot  accuse  ns  at 
InatitutiiiH  a  parallel  between  Socrates  and  Voltaira," 
^J.  J/orley:    Voltaire,  ch-  ill. 

hy-per-i-ca'-je-se,  s.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  kyper- 
ic(um);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -aceoe.] 

Bot. :  Tutsans  ;  an  order  of  hypogynous 
exogens,  alliance  Guttiferales.  It  consists  of 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  having  a  resinous 
juice.  The  stems  are  often  angular,  the  leaves 
generally  opposite,  entire,  without  stipules, 
generally  with  transparent  dots  over  tlieir 
surface,  and  black  glands  around  their  mar- 
gins. Flowers  generally  yellow,  sometimes 
red  or  white.  Sepals  foiu:  or  tive  persistent, 
two  exterior  to  the  others.  Petals  as  many  aa 
the  sepals,  bordered  with  black  dots.  Sta- 
mens generally  indefinite  in  number,  as  a  ride 
polyadelphous.  Carpels  three  to  five;  styles 
three  to  hve;  fruit  capsular,  many  or  one-celled; 
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seeds  minute.  Distribution,  warm  and  tenij>er- 
ate regions;  known pcncra, eight ; species  about 
210.  [Hypericum.)  It  is  divided  into  two 
tribes,  Hypericese  and  Elodeae  (q.v.). 

hy-p©r-i9'-e-flB,.i.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyperic(umy; 
Lat.  feni.  pi.  ndj.  suff.  -ete.] 

Bot.:  A  tribe  of  Hypericaceae,  having  no 
glands  between  the  stiiniens. 

hy  -  per'-  i  -  oum,  5.  ( I>at.  hypericon  ;  Gr. 
iinepiKov  (hvperikon),  vnepetKo^  {hupereikos)  = 
St.  John's  Wnrt  (see  def.);  pref.  hyp-,  and 
ipeiKT}  {ereike)  =  heath,  lieatlier.]    (Erica,] 

Bot.t  St.  John's  Wort.  The  typical  genua 
of  the  order  Hypericareje  (q.v.).  The  flowei-s 
are  in  cymes,  and  are  yellow,  sepals  and  petals 
five;  ovary  three  to  five-ct'lled,  witli  nxile 
placentas.  Known  species  1(10,  all  from  tem- 
perate regions.  They  are  widely  distributed, 
and  are  particularly  abuiidaiit  in  tb<t  L'nitrd 
States  and  elsewhere  in  North  America,  in 
Western  Asia,  and  Suutliei'n  Europe.  Tlu-y 
abound  in  a  yellow  resinous  juice  more  or  less 
purgative  and  antlii^lniintic.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  common  Eurupean  sijccjes  is  gath- 
ered with  ceremony  on  St.  John's  Day,  the  peo- 
ple considering  it  a  charm  against  evil  spiiits, 
Btorms,  and  lightning.  In  France  and  England 
the  leaves  were  formerly  iised  to  drcsn  lir^li 
wounds.  Several  species  are  cultivatfil  lorlin-ir 
flowers.  A  gargle  for  sore  throats  is  i)repared 
in  Brazil  from  II.  connaftnn.  H.  laj-iuscuhim 
has  been  given  against  the  bite  of  eerpcnts. 

hy-per-i-no'-Sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 
la  (is),  genit.  ii/6^  {inos)  =  muscle  ;  the  fibrous 
vessels  in  the  muscles;  fibrine.] 

Path. ;  A  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  in  which 
the  fibrine  is  too  abundant.  It  sometimes  ac- 
companies liyperamia. 

Hy-per'-i-on,  s.  [Lat.,  =  Gr.  'Ymjpiuiv  (Hii^ 
2>eridn),  see  def.  1.] 

1.  Class.  Myth. :  In  Homer  the  Sun-god  ; 
according  to  Hesiod  the  son  of  Uranns  and 
Gaia,  and  father  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  Selene 
(the  Moon),  aud  Eos  (the  Dawn). 

"  Hyperion'i  quickening  fire," 

Shakesp.  :  Timon  of  Athens.  It.  S. 

2.  Astron,  :  The  seventh  satellite  of  the 
planet  Saturn. 

hy-per-ite,  s.    [Hypervte.] 

*  hy-per'-me-ter,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Eng. 
meter  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit. :  A  hypercatalectic  verse. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  greater  than  the  standard 
requires. 

"  Whpn  a  man  risei  beyond  alx  foot,  he  la  an  hy/ter. 
m^ter,  and  may  be  admitted  into  the  Tall  (."lub."— 
Aildison. 

liy-per-inet'-ric-al,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  vietrical  (q.v.).]  Having  a  redundant  or 
superfluous  syllable  ;  hypercatalectic. 

hy-per-myr-i-o-ra'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng.  viyriorama .]  An  exhibition  of  an 
innumerable  number  of  views. 

hy-per-o-dap'-e-don,  s.  [Gr.  vncpo<;  (hn- 
peros)  =  a  jiestle,  a  knoeker,  and  SaneSovidapC' 
don)  =  any  level  surface.] 

PaUvont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  reptiles,  order 
Lacertilia.  It  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  is 
believed  by  Prof.  Huxley  to  have  been  akin  to 
the  Sphenodon  (Halteria),  of  New  Zealand. 
Probably  it  was  terrestrial.  Found  in  the 
Elgin  .sandstones  of  Triassic(?)  age.  which  have 
furnished  Telerpeton,  also  in  Central  India, 
&c.    (Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xxv.  138,  &c.) 

hy-per-o'-o-don,  thy-per'-o-don,  s.  [Gr. 
i.7repcoT)  {huperde)  =  the  i>alate,  and  66ous 
(odous),  genit.  oSoctos  (odontos)  =  a  tooth.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  cetaceans,  family  Rhynco- 
ceti.  The  beak  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a  wing- 
like expansion  just  before  the  blowers ;  the 
lower  jaw  has  two  rudimentary  teeth  in  front. 
Hyperoodon  Butzkopf  (?)  is  the  Bottlehead 
(q.v.).  It  has  been  found  in  the  British  seas. 
It  is  called  also  the  Beaked  Whale  and  the 
Flounder  s  Head. 

hy-per-or'-tho-dox,  0.  [Pref.  hyper.,  and 
Eng.  orthodox  (q.v.)  j     Excessively  orthodox. 

hy-per-or'-tho-dox-y,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-, 
and  Eng.  orthodoxy  (ci.v.).]  Excessive  ortho- 
doxy ;  orthodoxy  carried  to  excess. 

hy-per-6s-td'-sis»  s.   [Pref.  hyper-,  Gr.  ixrriov 
(osteon)  =  a  bone,  and  sufT.  -osis.] 
Path. :  An  excessive  gro\vth  of  bone. 


•  hy-per-phy^'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.  physiad  (q.v.).]    Supernatural. 

hy-per-py-rex'-i-a,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Eng.,  &c.  pyrexia  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  Excessively  Ingh  temperature,  rang- 
ing from  107*  to  IV2',  most  frequent  in  acute 
rheumatism  and  sunstroke,  sometimes  also  in 
pneumonia. 

hy-per-sar-c6'-ma,   «.     [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
Gr.  (TdpKiofjLaisarkdma)  =  a  fleshy  excrescence, 
especially  on  the  nose,    (daleyi.)] 
Path. :  For  def.  see  etyra. 

hy-per-sar-CO'-sis,   «.    ,  [Pref,   hyper-,  and 
Gr.  (rdpKwcTis  (sarkosuf)  =  the  growtli  of  flesh.] 
Path. :  A  fleshy  excrescence,  so  called ;  proud 
flesh. 

hy'-per-sthene,  «.     [Pref.  hyper-,  ;and  Gr. 

<T6fvo<i  (sthenos)  —  strength.] 

Min. :  An  orthorbombic  brownish-green, 
grayish,  or  greenisb-black  or  pinchbeck  brown 
foliated  brittle  mineral  of  nearly  jiearly  lustre, 
with  bronze-like  reflections  when  fractured. 
Hardness,  3—0;  sp.  gr.,  3'39.  Compos. :  silica, 
51-35  to  52*88  ;  alumina  0  to  3-00  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  18-23  to  33-92;  magnesia,  11*09  to 
22-59  ;  lime  1*60  to  3-55,  &e.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe  it  fuses  to  a  black  enamel.  Being  lirst 
found  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  it  was  called 
Labrador  Hornblende  ;  then  it  was  met  with 
at  Coverack  Cove,  Cornwall,  and  finally  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  the  Tyrol,  Canada,  i:c. 
Some  diallages  have  been  loosely  ranked  as 
hyperstheno.    (Dana.) 

hjrpersthene-andeslte.  s. 

Path.  :  An  andesite  described  by  Drasche 
with  hypersthene  as  one  of  the  leading  con- 
stituents. 

hypersthene-rock.  s.    tHrPERYTE.j 

t  hy-per-sthen'-ic,   a.     [Eng.,  &c.    hyper- 

sthe)t{e);  -ic.\ 

Petrol. :  Of,  belonging  to,  containing,  or  re- 
sembling hypersthene. 

1[  Generally  the  substantive  hypersthene  is 
adjectivally  used  instead  of  hypersthenic. 

hy-per-Sthen'-ite,  s.     [Eng.  hypersthen^e) ; 

-(7e  (A/in.)  (q.v.).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Hypervte  (q.v.). 

liy-per-tau-tol-o-gy,  s.     [Pref.  hyper-,  &nd 
Eng.  tautology  (q.v.).]     Excessive  tautologj'. 
"  Can  any  other  instance  be  produced  of  this  'i.vper- 
tautology  f— Note*  A  Queries,  Aug.  SO,  1851,  p.  15L 

hy-per'-the-sia,  s.  [Gr.,  from  virip  (hnper) 
=  above,  beyond,  and  ^eVt?  (thesis)  =  a  placing ; 
TiflTjirt  (tithnni)  =  to  place.] 

PhiloL  :  Tlie  transferring  of  a  letter  from 
the  syllable  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to 
another  syllable  immediately  i>receding  or 
succeeding,  as  in  Gr.  fieKaZva  (irulaina)  for 
jmeAa^ta  (melania). 

*liy-per-tlief-ic-al,  a.    [Gr.  vfffp0m(c« 

(hiipert.hftikos),  from  viT€pBe<rt<;  (hnperthesis)  ~ 
a  placing  over.]     Exaggerated,  excessive. 

"These  hyperthttical  or  superlative  sort  of  expres- 
sinns  and  illustratioDs  are  too  bold  and  bumbasted."— 
Chapinan:  Bomer ;  Iliad  i.v.    (CommeDt.) 

hy-per-thyr'-i-6n  (yr  as  ir),  s.  [Gr.,  from 
vTT£p  (hitp^r)  =  above,  beyond,  and  6vpa(thjira) 

=  a  door.] 

Ardi. :  That  part  of  the  architrave  which  la 
over  a  door  or  window.     [Head-moulding.] 

hy-per-tri-cli6'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyper-,  and 
En;^',.  &c.  (ri"c7(f'S)s  (q.v.).] 

Path. :  An  abnormally  large  development  of 
hair  either  locally  or  generally  over  the  body. 

hy-per-troph'-ic,    hy-per-troph'-ic-al. 

a.     [E\\Q.hypertroph(y);  -ic,  -ical.]     Producing 
or  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy. 

hy-per'-trd-phied,  a.  [Eng.  hypertrophy; 
-ed.  ]  Caused  or  affected  by  hypertrophy  ;  ex- 
cessively developed. 

hy-per'-tro-ph^,  s.     [Pref.  hyper-,  and  Gr. 

Tpotf>ri  (tropM)  —  notu'ishment.] 

1.  Zool.,  Phys.,  Path. :  Excessive  develop- 
tnent  of  the  body  or  any  of  its  organs  from 
over-nutrition.  Tlie  most  dangerous  hyper- 
tropliy  in  man  is  that  of  the  heart.  There  are 
tiiree  forms  of  it,  simple  hypertrophy,  eccen- 
tric hyi>ertrophy,  or  hypertropliy  with  dila- 


tation, and  the  congenital  malformation  of 
concentric  liypertrophy. 

2.  Hot. :  The  excensive  development  of  one 
part  of  a  jdant  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
Tlie  horticulturist  often  does  this  intentionally 
to  gain  an  important  object, 

hy'-per-yte,  s.  [Gr.  vWp  (hnper)  =  over,  be- 
yond, referring  tu  tlie  strength,  or  contracted 
from  hyjterstheru  (q.v.),  &nd  suff".  -yte  (Petrol.} 
(q.v.).] 

Petrol. :  A  dark-coloured  granite-like  rock, 
comimsid  of  si.Tpentine  and  hypersthene. 
Labradorite,  in  wliich  the  hornblendic  con- 
stituent is  a  dark  lamellar  variety  of  either 
hornblende  or  pyroxene,  or  is  liyperathene. 
(Dana.)  Called  by  Lyell,  <bc  hypersthene  rock, 
and  by  others  hypersthenite  (q.v.)  Rutley 
considers  that  the  so-called  hyperstliene  is 
really  diallage,  and  doubts  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  name  hypersthenite.  HyiJCryte 
is  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye. 

hy-pe'-tliral,  a.    [Hyp.ethral.] 

hy'-pha,  s.    [Gr.  v^^  (huphi)  =  a  weaving,  ft 
web.] 
Botany : 

1.  The  name  given  by  Willdenow  to  the 
filamentous  fleshy,  watery  thallas  of  Byssaceae. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spawn  ofcertain  fimgals. 
The  cells  are  destitute  of  chlorophyl,  and 
grow  only  at  their  apices. 

liy-pliaa'-ne,  x.  [Gr.  vitaCvia  (htiphtiiTi^  =  to 
weave,  referring  to  the  fibres  of  the  fruits.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Palms,  tribe  Borassea. 
Hyphtene  thehaica  is  the  Down  or  Doom  Palm 
of  Egypt  [Doom]  ;  this  and  Ji.  coriatea,  an 
allied  species,  branch  dichotomously,  a  rare 
character  in  palms. 

hy-plia^'-ina,  s.  [Gr.  vii>turfia  (huphasma)  = 
a  thing  woven,  a  web.]    [Hvph.«:se.] 

Bot. :  A  name  applied  to  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungals  which  constitute,  moulds.  Berkeley 
thinks  it  a  useless  term. 

by'-phen,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  u^eV  (huphen)  == 
in  or  under  one,  together  ;  v4f  for  i/rro  (hupd) 
=  under, and  eV(/i€»)  =  one  thing;  neut.  of  ctt 
(heis)  =  one.]  A  short  stroke,  line,  or  mark 
used  between  two  words  to  mark  that  they 
form  a  compound  word,  or  are  connected,  as 
Jive-leaved  ;  also  in  writing  or  printing  to  con- 
nect the  syllables  of  a  divided  word. 

hy-phen,  v.t.    [Hyphen,  5.]     To  connect  or 

Join  by  a  hyphen. 

*  hy'-phen-at-ed,  a.  [Eng.  hyphm  ;  -ated.} 
Joined  )iy  hy]>Iiens. 

"The  Oemiana  pivitig  the  hi/phenated  title  thai.'*— 
Notes  d-  Queries,  teb.  7,  1852,  p.  IM. 

* hy-phen'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ic.]  Per- 
taining to  the  use  of  the  hyphen  (q.v.). 

"I  should  call  the  followiug  h  hyphenic  error."— 
Nolet  i  Queries.  Sept,  20,  1831,  p.  20*. 

* hy'-phen-i^m,  5.  [Eng.  hyphen;  -ism.]  Two 
or  more  words  connected  by  a  hyphen. 

"The  word  hyphen  being  Greek,  aud  being  mAd«  a 
substantive,  we  might  join  Greek  suffixes  to  It.  and 
6;>eak  of  hv pheninnx  and  hTphenic  phrases." — Notes  h 
Queries.  Sept.  20.  1851,  p.  204. 

*hy-phen-i-za'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  hyphen; 
■i:ation.]  The  act  of  joining  words  by  a 
hyphen. 

"A  neglect  of  mental  hyphenizatlon  oiten  leads  to 
niistikes  as  to  the  author's  meaning."— A'or«»  A  Queriatt 
Sevt.  20,  1851,  p.  204. 

liy-pho-iny'-9e'-te§,  s.      [Gr.  v^oXvui  (fcu- 

2yhai}w)  =  to  weave.]     [HvphvENE.] 

Bot. :  An  order  of  Fungals,  having  naked 
spores,  often  sej^tate,  and  a  floecose  thallus. 
It  is  composed  of  microscopic  ]ilants,  growing 
as  moulds  over  dead  or  living  organic  sub- 
stances. Called  also  Botrytaeese  (q.v.).  Th« 
order  is  di\nded  intofive  sub-orders  :  Isarlacei, 
Stilbacei,  Dematei,  Mncedines,  and  Sepedoniei 
(q.v.). 

hy-pho-stro'-ma,  s.    [Gr.  i^aCvut  (huphaino) 

=  to  weave,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  strovui  (q.v.).J 

Bot. :  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  fungals. 

hy-pin-O'-sis,  s.  [Pref.  hyp-  (q.v.)  ;  Gr.  U 
(is),  genit.  tco":  'inos)  =  strength,  muscle,  libr^ 
and  suff.  -osis.l 

Path. :  A  diminished  amount  of  fibrin  in 
the  blood,  an  occasional  attendant  on  auEpmia- 


f&te,  f9,t.  f^re,  amidst,  what*  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine;   go,  pot^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try.  Syrian,    se,  ca-e;  ey  =  a;  qn^kw* 


hypnsBi— hypocrateriform 
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bjrp'-nse-i,  hyp-noi'-de-ce,  s.  pi.  [^\»d. 
Lat.  kypn{um);  Lat.  iiijisc.  pi.  adj.  sutf. -('i, 
or  Gr.  eI5o«  (eidos)  =  fomi,  aud  fera.  pi.  adj. 
sutr.  -etv.) 

Bot. :  A  large  order,  trilie.  or  family  of  pleu- 
rocarpous  mosses,  with  nodding  capsule  on  a 
long  footstalk,  the  stems  generally  eylindrifiil, 
the  leaves  imbricated.  Oliief  British  geiioiii : 
Neckera,  Pilotriclium,  Hookeria,  and  ilyp- 
nuni. 

typ'-ne-a,  s.  [Frnm  Mod.  Lat.  hypnvm, 
or  Gr.  uTrt^5  {hupnos)  =  sleep,  and  sufl".  -ea  (?).] 
Bot.:  A  genus  of  Rhodymeniaceie  (Flnri- 
deous  Algie).  Several  have  a  peculiar  odour 
produced  by  the  iodine  which  tliey  contain. 
There  is  one  Britisli  species,  Hypnea  pitrpn- 
rascens,  a  purplisli-jtink,  feathered  or  shrubby 
sea-weed,  commou  on  stones,  rocks,  &c..  be- 
tween tide  marks.  In  tlie  Greek  Archipelago 
H.  vuisci/omiis  is  considered  a  vermifuge. 

liyp-nw  -de-s0,  s.    [Hvpn-ci.] 

liyp-nol'-O-gist,  s.  [Eng.  hypnolog(y) ;  -isL] 
One  versed  iu  hypnolugy. 

Iiyp-n6r~6-gy,  s.  [Gr.  vVfo?  (Mipnos)  = 
sleej),  and  A070S  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]  A 
treatise  or  discourse  on  sleep  aud  its  pheno- 
mena ;  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 

ll^p-ndt'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  vTrroiTiKo?  (hnpnoti- 
kos)  =  putting  to  sleep,  sleepy  ;  vnv6tu(hupnoo) 
=  to  put  tu  sleep  ;  tTTvo<;  (hnpnos)  —  sleei>.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Having  the  quality  or  property 
of  putting  to  sleep ;  causing  or  tending  to 
cause  sleep ;  soporific. 

B.  As  siibst. :  A  medicine  or  preparation 
which  produces  or  tends  to  produce  sleep  ;  a 
soporitic,  an  opiate. 

llj^'-no-tijin,  s.  [Fr.  hypnotisme,  from  Gr. 
vTTyo<;  (huptios)  =  sleep.] 

Therapeutics:  A  method  of  artificially  in- 
ducing sleep  for  lenieilial  purposes.  Mr. 
Braid  adopted  the  method  of  holding  any 
small  bright  oliject  about  tenor  twelve  inches 
above  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  so  as  to 
require  a  slight  exertion  of  the  attention  to 
enable  the  patient  to  look  at  with  a  steady 
uninterrupted  gaze.  In  a  few  minutes  sleep 
follows  in  susceptible  persons.  If  the  eyes  do 
not  quickly  close,  two  of  the  fingers  of  the 
opeiator's  hand  are  brought  towards  the 
patient's  eyes,  when  he  closes  them  involun- 
tarily. [Mesmerism.]  Another  method  is  to 
exhort  the  patient  to  imagine  that  he  sees  his 
breath  on  a  frosty  day,  and  to  count  the 
respirations  ;  few  people  can  reach  a  hundred. 

"  The  facta  of  hyimotigm,  or  induced  somnftmbuliam. 
are  well  kuowu  to  phyaiologista."— Sa/i*rrfay  Heview, 
Nov.  ro,  18&3.  p.  595. 

hSrp'-no-tize,  v.t.  [Gr.  vnvo<;  (hnpnos)  = 
sleep;  f  connective,  and  Eng.  suff. -ise.]  To 
affect  with  hypnotism. 

liyp'-nuin,  s.  (Gr.  virvov  (kujnion)  =  a  kind 
of  moss  growing  under  trees.] 

Bot.  :  A  genus  of  mosses,  the  typical  one  of 
the  Hypnei,  or  Hypnoldeai  (q.v.).  It  lia3 
prostrate,  pinnate,  briglit  green  branches. 
Formerly  nearly  a  luindred  British  species 
were  included  in  the  genus,  now  it  is  con- 
siderably subdivided. 

ty-po-,  pre/.    [Gr.  vno  (hupo)  =  under.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  common  prefix,  used  es- 
pecially with  words  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  under,  beneath. 

2.  Chem.:  A  prefix  used  to  denote  that  the 
compound  contains  less  oxygen.  Thus,  hyjio- 
chlorous  acid  has  the  formula  HCIO,  and 
chlorous  acid  HCIO2. 

•hy'-pd,  5.  [A  contr.  for  hypochondriac  {q.Y.).2 
The  same  as  Hyp  (q.v.), 

hy'-po-blast,  *liy-pd-blas'-tus,  s.   [Pref. 

hy}io-,  and  Gr.  /SAaarbs  (blastos)  =  a  s^irout,  a 
siioot.] 

1,  A->iat.  :  The  term  applied  by  Foster  and 
Balfour  to  the  lower  germs  or  lower  layer  of 
tellular  elements  in  a  blastoderm  (q.v.).  There 
are  ultimately  developed  from  it  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  liver,  &c. 

2.  Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Richard  to  a 
scutellifurm  cotyledon  of  wheat,  which  he 
thought  a  particular  modification  of  the 
radicle. 


radicle. 
ty-po-bran'-chi-al^,  s. 

and  pi.  of  &ratu;/aar(q.v.).] 


pi.      [Pref.   hijpO', 


Comp.  Anat.  £  Ichthy.  :  The  lower  poi-tion 
of  the  braTiehial  arches  or  supports  of  the 
gills  in  fishes. 

hy-pa-bro'-mite,  s.     [Eng.  hypobromioua); 

-He.] 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypobromous-acid  (q.v.). 

hy-po-bro'-mous,  a.  [Pref.  hypo- ;  Eng. 
bniin(in<-),  and  sutl.  -ous.}  (See  the  compound.) 

hypobromous  acid,  s. 

t'hnii. :  IllirO.  A  solution  of  this  acid  can 
be  obtained  by  shaking  bromine  water  with 
mercuric  oxide,  HgO,  and  then  shaking  the 
yellow  liquid  successively  with  Bro  and  HgO  ; 
a  liquid  can  thus  be  formed  which  contains 
0*2  per  cent,  of  bromine  combined  as  hypu- 
bronious  acid,  HgO -t- 2Br2+ HoO  =  2(HlirO) 
-I-  HgBr2.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
and  bleaches  vegetable  colours.  Bromine 
added  to  milk  of  lime  forms  a  compound  re- 
sembling bleaching  powder ;  it  may  be  a 
mixture  ofCaBr2withhypobromite  of  calcium, 
Ca(BrO)5. 

hy-p6b'-6-le,  s.  [Gr.  iiropoKji  (hvpohoir), 
Ironi  vTTo  (hupo)  =  under,  and  ^oAAw  (hallo)  = 
to  throw.] 

Rhet. :  A  figure  in  which  several  things 
which  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  argument 
are  mentioned,  each  of  them  being  then  re- 
futed in  turn. 

hy-p6-car-p6'-ge-an,  a.   [Pref.  hypo- ;  Gr. 
KapTT6<;  (karpos)  =  fruit ;  y^  inO  =  the  earth, 
and  Eng.  sulf.  -an.] 
Bot. :  Producing  its  fruit  below  the  ground. 

hy-p6-ca-thar'-SXS,    s.      [Pref.    hypo-,  and 
Eng.,  ifcc.  catharsis.] 
Phar. :  Slight  purging. 

hy-p6-cau'-sis,  s.  [Gr.]  [Hypqcacst.] 
Among  the  Greeks,  a  furnace  with  flues  run- 
ning underneath  the  pavement  of  an  apart- 
ment, to  increase  the  temperature. 

by'-p6-caust,  s.  [Gr,  viroKava-Tovihupolcaiis- 
ton),  from  i-no  (hupo)  =  under,  and  KaCut  (kaio), 
fut.  KavtTtji  (kauso)  =  to  burn.] 

1.  Arch.  :  A  furnace  for  heating  a  building 
by  hot  air  conducted  uuder  tlie  floor  and 
through  the  walls.  Hypocausts  were  used  by 
the  Romans  for  heating  their  baths. 

"  At  the  aouth-easteni  comer  of  the  dwelling  wab 
found  a  aiuLiilHr  hypocaust.  or  aubtermueaii  stove  for 
heating  the  building."— AWi  Afnll  Gazette.  Dec.  1.1683. 

2.  Hort. :  A  place  where  a  fire  is  kept  up 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  a  stove  or  hot-house. 

hy-p6-ch»-rid'~e-3e,  s.  pi.    [Lat.  hypochcer- 
is,  genit.  hypocha;rid(is) ;  fem.  pL  adj.  suff.  -ec«,] 
Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Composites,  sub-order  Ligu- 
liflorw. 

hy-po-chce'-rxs,  s.  [Lat.  =  Gr.  inoxaipi^ 
(hupochairis),  vnoxotpU  (hypochoiris)=  a  plant, 
Jlyoseris  lucida.] 

Bot. :  Cat's  ear.  The  typical  genus  of  the 
tribe  Hypochierideffi  (q.v.).  The  achenes  are 
striate,  often  beaked,  the  pappus  feathery,  tlie 
receptacle  chalfy,  the  involucre  oblong,  im- 
bricated. Six  species  are  known  ;  three,  Hypo- 
chtrris  glabra,  H.  radicata,  and  H.  maculala, 
are  British,  the  third  is  rare.  They  have 
yellow  flowers. 

hy'-p6-chil,  hy-po-chil' i-um.  s.    [Pref. 

hypo-,  and  Gi.  x^'-^os  (cheilos)  -  the  lip.] 

Bot.  :  The  lower  part  of  the  lip  of  some 
orchids. 

hy-po-chlbr'-ite,  s.  [Or.  vn-oxAwpo?  (hupo- 
chloros)  =  greenish-yellow.  Named  on  ac- 
count of  the  green  chlorite-like  culoui.] 

1.  Min. :  A  brittle  mineral  of  feebly  vitreous 
lustre,  occurring  crystalline  and  earthy. 
Compos. :  silica,  60-24  ;  alumina,  14-65  ;  oxide 
of  bismuth,  13-03;  protoxide  of  iron,  10'54; 
phosphoric  acid,  9  62,  with  a  trace  of  manga- 
nese. Found  in  Saxony  and  at  Voigtland. 
(Dana.) 

2.  Chem.  :  A  salt  of  hypocblorous-acid  (q.v.). 
[Bleacbing-fowder.] 

hy^p^chlbr'-ous,  o.    [Pref.  Aypo-.and  Eng. 

chlorous.]    (See  the  compound.) 

hypochlorous-acid,  s. 

Chi:m. :  HCIO.  A  monobasic  acid,  obtained 
by  dissolving  chlorine  monoxide  CI2G  in 
water,  also  by  passing  HCl  through  a  warm 
solution  of  permangauic  acid  and  then  dis- 


tilling; also  by  jjastjing  chlorine  into  water 
containing  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension 
CaCOa  +  H2O  -f  2CI2  =  CO2  +  CaCla  -I-  2HCIO. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  a  yellow  colour  and 
jiowerful  bleaching  properties.  It  oaidizea 
arsenic  and  iodine.  When  mixed  with  hy.iro- 
cliloric  acid  the  gase-s  are  deccjuiposed,  chlorine 
being  liberated  iiClO  +  UCl^HvU-^-CU  Hy- 
pochiorous  acid  unites  directly  with  etlieue 
C'2H4,  formingglycol-chlorhydrin  CH-jOH  CH3 
cf.  The  salts  of  hypochlorous  aciil  arc  called 
hypochlorites.  They  are  unstable  and  give  otf 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
chlorite,  chlorate,  and  chloride. 

t  hy-po-chon'-dre  (dre  as  der)»  t  hy-p^ 
chon'-dry,  s.    [Hyi-ochunukia^is.] 

hy-p6-chdn'-dri-a,  s.   [Hypochondhiasis.) 

hy-p6-ch6n'-dri-a.c,  •  hy-po-chon'-dri- 
ack,  a  &.  s.     [Eng.  hypochondrHfl.) ;  -ac.] 

A,  As  adjective: 

1.  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  hy- 

pochoudrium. 

2.  Produced  by  hypochondria ;  characterized 
by  hypochondria. 

3.  Suflering  from  hypochondria;  having  a 
disordered  mind. 

"The  hypochondriac  visioDary.'— T.  Knox:  Esmyt, 
No.  22. 

4.  Causing  hypochondria,  melancholy,  or 
lowness  of  spirits, 

B.  As  snhst.  :  A  person  suflering  from  or 
aff"ected  with  hypochondria. 

"Terrour  has  frtquently  excited  }&vguU\  hypocJton- 
driacs.  to  exertions.''— Cwffun  .■  On  the  Passiont,  voL  L, 
pt.  ii.,  ch.  iii, 

hjrpochondrlac-reglons,  s.  pi.  [Abdo- 
men.] 
*  hy-po-chon-dri -ac-al,    a.      [Eng.  hypo- 
chondriac; -al]     Hypochuudriac. 

"  Uudet  the  power  of  hypochondriacal  umlaucholy.* 
—Sharp  :  Sermoru,  Vol,  iii.,  ser.  2. 

hy  -  p6  -  ebon  -  dri-  ac-al  -  ly,  adv.  [  Eng. 
hypochondriacal;  -ly.]  In  a  hypochondriac 
or  melancholy  manner. 

hy-p6-Ch6n'-dri-a^9igm,  s.  [Eng.  hypo- 
chondriac; -ism.]  The  condition  or  state  ai 
being  att'ected  with  hypochoudria, 

hy-p6-cli6n-dri'-a-sis»  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from 
Lat.  hypochondria  (q.v.).] 

Path. .-  A  complaint,  usually  of  adult  males, 
characterized  by  absurd  attention  to  tlieirreal 
or  sujiposed  bodily  ailments  and  sensations, 
with  loss  of  spirits  and  want  of  feeling  for 
others. 

hy-po-chon'-dri-asm,  5.  [Eng.  hypocJion~ 
dria;  -{i)sm.]  The  same  as  Hypochondki- 
ASis  (q.v.). 

hy-pd'Chdn-dri-aSt,  s.  [Eng.  hypochon- 
dria; -{i)st.]  A  person  suffering  from  hypo- 
chondriasis ;  a  hypochondriac. 

hy-po-chon'-dri-iim,  s.  [Gr.  vnox6vSpMt 
(htipochondrios):  vno  (hypo)  =  under,  and 
XofSpo?  (chondros)  =  a  cartilage.] 

A7iat. :  Either  of  the  two  regions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  epigastric  one,  the  three 
together  forniiTig  the  upper  zone  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

hy-p6-ch6n'-dry»  s     (Hypochondriasis. J 

hy  -  pocli' -  thou,  s.  [Gr.  iJn-ox^oftos  (hupo- 
chthonios)  =  under  the  earth  ;  Cno  (kyjto)  = 
under,  and  x^wV  (chthon)  =  the  earth.] 

Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Amphibians,  family  Pro- 
teidae.  Hypochthon  or  Proteus  anguinus,  is  a 
snake-like'  animal,  but  without  scales,  and 
having  four  feet.  It  is  pale  flesh-coloured  or 
white,  with  red  gills,  aud  Uves  in  caves  in 
Carinthia,  &c. 

hy'-po-cist,  s.  [Gr.  uttokicttls  (hypokistis)  =  a 
parasitic  plant  which  grows  on  the  roots  of  the 
cistus  ;  Fr.  hypociste.] 

1.  Bot. :  A  plant,  Cytinvs  Hypocistis,  a  native 
of  the  south  of  France. 

2.  Pharm,  £c  :  An  inspissated  juice  ob' 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  the  j'lant  described 
under  1.  It  is  reduced  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Used  as  a  styptic  and  astringent. 

hy-po-cra-ter'-i-form,  a,    [Pref  hypo-,  and 

Eng.  craterij'orm.] 


boil,  b6^;  poi^t.  J<S^1;  cat,  ^ell.  chorus,  chin.  ben?h ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  es^st.     ph-fc 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.   -tlon.  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -§lon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  ic.  =  bel,  d^L 
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Bot. :  Salver-sliai'ed  ;  used  of  a  calyx,  a 
corolla,  or  otlier  (irgan  having  a  long  slender 
tube  and  a  flat  limb.     Exainjtle,  Plilox. 

hj^-poc-rx-sy.  '  hy-poc-ri-Bie,  'y-poc- 
rl-sie,  s.  [Vr.  tijiixnTiaie,  fniiii  Lut.  hypo- 
cris-i^,  from  Gr.  vnoKpitji-;  (hupok-rish)  =  a 
reply,  tlie  acting'  of  a  jilayoii  the  sta^e,  hypoc- 
risy ;  vnoKpivofjiat  (hujmkrinojiuii)  =  to  make 
answer,  to  play  a  jiart :  vtto  (hupn)  =  under, 
and  Kpii'Ofiai  (krinoTrud)  =  in  contend,  to  dis- 
pute.) The  act  or  practice  of  a  hypocrite; 
dissimulation  or  hiding  of  one's  Inif  cliaracter 
under  a  false  or  epeeious  appearance  of  virtue 
or  goodness  ;  a  feigning  to  lie  what  one  is  nut ; 
a  pretence  to  virtue  or  goodness. 

"Thla  aMect  hvporrUy  had  l>een  rewarded  by  a  place 
]n  the  ecc lesiasiical  coinmiitiuu."—  Macaulay  :  BUt. 
Snff.,  cb.  vili. 

hyp'-o-crite,  *yp-o-crlte,  s.  (Fr.  hypo- 
crite, from  Lat.  hypocriUi,  hypocrites,  from  Gr. 
vTTOKpi-nj';  (hupokrites)  =  a  dissembler,  a  hypo- 
crite.] One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance 
of  virtue  or  goodness  ;  one  wlio,  for  ulterior 
purjioses,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  show;  one 
■who  makes  a  false  i>retence  to  virtue. 

"The  hi/pocrife  evaded  the  demand  with  character- 
istic dexterity."— -tfucau/iii/ :  IJitt-  Eng..  cb.  xvti. 

Tf  The  hypocrite  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not ; 
the  dissembler  conceals  what  he  is  ;  the  former 
takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  virtues  wliich  he 
has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  the  vices  that  he 
has  :  the  hypocrite,  makes  truth  serve  the  j'ur- 
pose  of  falsehood  ;  the  disseriihkr  is  content 
with  making  falsehood  serve  his  own  parti- 
cular pur]>ose.    {Crahh :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•  hyp'-o-crite-ly,  ndv.  lEug.  hypocrite;  -ly.] 
In  a  liyju'critical  manner  ;  like  a  hj'pocriie; 
hypocritically. 

_    o-crit'-ic-al,  •hyp-o-crit'-ic,  a. 

Eng.  hypocTit(e)  :  -ic,  -ical]    Characterized  by 
or  full  of  hypocrisy  ;  false  ;  insincere, 

"This  Is  Hn  old  rojTue.  a  schismatlcal  kURTe,  a  hi/po- 
critical  villain."— J/tirau/ay;  Hist.  Eng.,  cb.  Iv. 

hyp-o-crit'-ic-ol-ly,  ddv.  [Eng.  hypo- 
cntiad:  -ly.]  In  a"hy]iocritical manner  ;  with 
byi'dcrisy, 

"  Iniiidiuuslv,  nay,  hypocriticnUy,  abustu^  at  imce 
tlieir  proselytes  aud  tnetr  Telietou." — Oovernmeni  of 
the  Tongue. 

•hyp'-o-crit-isli,  a.  [Eng.  hypocrU(e);  -ish.] 
Hypocritical. 

'"Their  olde  hypncrilish  lioly  flateriug  frandes."!- 
Joye  :  Expos,  of  Uaninl,  cb.  \\\. 

hy-po-gy'-cloxd,  s,  [Pref.  Uypo-^  and  Eug. 
cycloid  (q.v.).] 

Geom. :  A  curve  generated  by  the  movement 
of  a  curve  uj'on  tlie  concave  side  of  another 
curve.    [Epicycloid.] 

hy-po-der'-ma,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  Sepfia 

(dtrina)  =  tlie  skin] 

Bot.  :  A  layer  or  string  of  cells  lying  below 
the  epidermis,  and  not  in  general  distinguished 
from  it 

hy-po-der'-mal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
dermaf.]    The  same  as  Hypodermic  (q.v.). 

hy-p6-der'-mic,  o,  &  s.   [Hvpodermal.] 
A,  As  adj.:  Pertaining  to  parts  immediately 

underlying  the  dermis  or  true  skin  ;  spec,  a]t- 

plied  to  medical  treatment  by  injection  under 

the  skin. 
S*  As  suhst.  :  A  medicine  introduced  into 

the  system  by  injection  under  llio  skin. 

hypodermic-lxuection.  s. 

.S;trf/. ;  Injections  beneath  the  skin,  chiefly 
of  morphia  or  some  other  narcotic.  Hypoder- 
mic injections  are  valuable  remedies,  but 
should  only  be  used  under  medical  advice. 

hy-po-der'-mic-al,  a.  [Eng.  hi/podermic ; 
-aL]    The  same  as 'Hypodermic  (q.v.). 

hy-p6-der'-mic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  kypo- 
dermical ;  -ly.]     Under  the  skin. 

"Varying  (luaiitltieaof  poison  are  to  be  hypodermi- 
calty  injected  into  dogs."— 2™un«,  May  £1,  1873, 

hy-pd-der'-mis,  .".    [Hypoderma.] 

Bot.  :  The  underlayer  of  the  spore-case  of  an 


Jiy-po-di-as'-to-le,  s.    [Gr.] 

In  Greek  Gram.  :  A  mark  like  a  comma 
placed  after  some  form  of  the  article  and  rela- 
tive pronoun,  when  followed  by  the  enclitics 
Te,  Tt  (te,  ti)  to  distinguish  them  from  otlier 
words  having  the  same  marks,  as  o,t<,  o,t( 


(hote,  ho  ti),  asdistiiiguisliedfrom  ore,  on  {hole, 
hoti). 

hy-p6-g89'-an,    hy-po-ge'-al,  hy-p6- 

gS&'-o^S,a.    [Gr.  riffo  (/ntpo)  =  below,  under, 
and  -y^,  yala  (ge,  gaia)  =  the  earth.] 
Bot.  :  Growing  under  the  ground. 

hy-po-gSB-i,  s.  pi.    [Hvpoc^AK.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-order  of  gastcromycetous  fiiii- 
gals.  They  have  a  fleshy  dehiscent  sporauge 
excavate  into  sinuosities  lined  with  basidio- 
Bpores  either  annooth  or  tiiberculated 

hy-po-geo'-ic,  a.    [Hvpou^an.] 
liypogseic-acld,  s. 

Chfm.:  CigHoijOs.  A  monatomic  fatty  acid 
contained  as  aglyceridp,toi'ether  with  pahnitin 
and  arachin,  in  the  oil  of  tne  earthmit  Ararhis 
hypoga;a.  Hypogicic  acid  crystallizes  from 
ether  in  needles  which  melt  at  3:i'. 

*  hy-po-gBB'-um,  5.    [Hypoo/ean.] 

Arch. :  A  name  given  to  all  parts  of  a  builrl- 
ing  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  as  vaults, 
cellars,  iic. 

hy-p6-g£is'-tric,  a.  (Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
gic^tnr.l  itelating  to  or  in  any  way  connected 
witli  the  lt\]>ogastriuni  (q.v.). 

liypogastric-rcglon,  s. 

A  nut.  :  The  middle  part  of  the  lower  region 
of  tlie  atjdomen,  that  just  below  tile  stomach. 
[Abdomen.] 

hy-po-gas'-tri-um,  s. 

Aiiat.  :  The  middle  part  of  the  lowest  zone 
into  which  theabdomen  is  divided.  [Abdome.s-.] 

hy-po-gas'-tro-yele,  s.     [Pref.   hypo-,  and 
Eng.  gastrocele.] 
Surg. :  Hernia  of  the  hj-pogastrium  (q.v.). 

hy-po-ge'-an,  liy-p6-|;e'-al,  a.     [Hypo 

G-tAN.] 

hy'-po-gene,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  yiyvofxat 

(jgigitomai)  =  to  come  into  being.] 

GeoL:  Nether-fonned.  A  name  applied  to 
rocks,  believed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  his 
followers,  to  have  originated  some  considerable 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  included  under  the  designation  igneous 
rocks  like  granite,  and  metamurphic  ones  like 
gneiss.  He  introduced  the  term  hypogene  to 
supersede  the  word  jirimary,  when  it  was 
found  that  some  of  tlie  rocks  to  which  the 
latter  term  was  applied  were  posterior  to 
many  of  the  secondary  rocks. 

hypogene -limestone,  s.     [Metamor- 

PHIC-LIMESTOSE.] 

hy-po-ge-ous,  n.    [Hypoceous.] 

*  hy-po-ge -um,  s.    [Hypog^dm.] 

hy-po-glos'-sal,  a.     [Pref  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

glossed.  ] 

Anat. :  Beneath  the  tongue.  Used  specially 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  and  partly  of  some  dorsal 
muscles.     It  is  tlie  ninth  cranial  nerve. 

hy-po-glot'-tis,  hy-po-glos'-sis,  s.    [Gr. 

vno  (hnpo)=  under,  and  yAu>7Ta,  yXujatra  {glotta, 
glossa)  =  the  tongue.] 

1.  The  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

2.  A  lozenge  to  be  kejit  under  the  tongue, 
until  dissolved. 

t  hy'-po-gyn,  5.   [Hypogynous.] 
Bot.  :  A  hypogynous  plant. 

hy-pog'-yn-oiis,  a.  [Gr.  l-tto  (hnpo)  =  under ; 
yvvrj  {gvne}  =  that  which  is  feminine,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ous.] 
Botany : 

1.  0/ stamens:  Growing  from  below  the  base 
of  the  ovary — i.e.,  on  the  receptacle,  and  not 
united  to  any  other  organ. 

2.  0/ plants:  Not  having  the  stamens  ad- 
herent to  either  calyx  or  corolla,  or  inserted 
into  the  pistil. 

hypogynous -exogens,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  A  class  of  exogens,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  hypogynous  stamens.  Lindley 
divides  them  into  fourteen  alliances  : 

Violales.  dstales.Malvftlea.  Saplndales,  Onttiferales. 
Nymphalea,  Raiiales,  Berberales,  Ericalea,  Kutalea, 
Geranialea.  Slleualea.  Cbenopodalea,  aad  Fll>eralt:3. 
|See  these  words.] 


hy-p6-y?t'-re-»,  a.   pi.      {M->d.  I^at.  hypoiy- 

tr{nm) ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  sutl'.  -ere.] 

Bot.  :  A  tribe  of  Cyperacese,  tyi>c  Hypoly- 
truiii. 

hy-pol'-i^-trum,  ».  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
e\vrpoi/  (elutron)  —  a  cover,  a  covering.] 

But.  :  Tlie  typical  genua  of  the  tribe  Hypo- 
lytres  (q.v.). 

hy-p6m'-en-oJis,  a.  [Gr.  Ino  (hupo)  —  under. 
/itctu(ni€»iO)  =  to  remain,  and  Eng,  suif.  -otu.] 
Bot. :  Arising  from  below  an  organ  without 
adhering  to  it  or  any  other ;  free. 

hy-po-ni'-tritea,  «.  pi     [Pref.  hypo-,  and 

Eng.  nitrites.] 

Chem. :  Compounds  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  anialgani  on  a  solution  of  an  alkaline 
nitrite  ;  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed  of  argentic  hyponitrite 
AgNO.  A  solution  of  sodium  Jjyponitrite 
NaNO  is  alkaline  to  test  ]iaper,  and  when 
strongly  acidified  with  acetic  acid  evolves 
NoO'  nitrous  oxide. 

hy-po-no-meu'-ta,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
i/TTOvofxeviti  (hitponomeuo)  =  to  uiifiermine,  to 
make  passages  under  ground.    {Agassiz.)] 

Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hypononieutidie!{q.v.).  H iipotwmeutapadelhis 
is  comiuoii ;  its  larva  feeds  on  liuwthorn,  the 
apple,  the  aloe,  kc,  that  of  //.  evonymellus  on 
the  spindle  bushes,  and  that  of  H.  padi  on  the 
bird-cherry. 

hy-po-no-meu'U-dje,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat 

hyponoincut{a) :  Lat.  fern,  pi,  adj.  suff.  -idee.] 

Entom. :  A  family  of  Moths,  group  Tineina. 
The  male  has  wings  of  the  normal  size,  the 
female  has  hers  abbreviated;  the  antennae 
rather  thick,  pubescent,  the  maxillar>'  palpi 
undeveloped.  Larva  with  sixteen  legs, 'the 
third  pair  often  clubshaped,  feeding  between 
united  leaves.  Known  British  species  six. 
{Stainton.) 

*  hy^-po-phet,  s.   [Gr.  iirotfr^rrtisihupophetls): 

VTTO  {hupo)  =   under,  and  ifujfit  (pJiemi)  =  to 
speak.]    An  expounder,  an  interpreter. 

hy-p6-phloe'-6-dal,  a.  [Pref.  hypo- ;  Gr. 
<f>Aot6s  (j^hloios)  =  Ihe  rind  or  bark  of  trees, 
and  sutl".  -al.] 

Bot.  :  Existing  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
bark.     (Cuoke.) 

hy-po-phos'-phite,  s.     CPref.   hypo-,   and 
Eng.  phosphite.) 
Chem. :  A  salt  of  hypopliosphorous  acid. 

hy-po-phos'-phor-ous,  a.  (Pref.  hypo-, 
and  Eug  phosphorous.]    (See  the  compound.) 

hypophosphorous-acid,  $. 

Chem. :  Hg'POo,  hydric  bypuphosphite.  It 
can  be  obtained  as  a  barium-salt.  By  boiling 
phosphorus  with  barium  hydrate,  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  escapes  as  a  gas.  On  evapora- 
tion the  salt  separates  out,  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  till  the  barium  is  precipitated  the 
acid  is  obtained,  whiL-h  can  be  e\'apoi-ated  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  105",  and  then  plac- 
ing it  under  a  desiccator,  a  sjTupy  oil  is  ob- 
tained, which  at  a  temperature  below  0' 
forms  a  snow-white  mass.  When  luatedabove 
110",  it  is  converted  into  PH3,  and  phosphoric 
acid  H3PO4.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
If  the  free  acid  in  excess  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate,  and  then  heated  to 
55%  it  gives  a  red  precipitate  of  copper  hy- 
dride CU2H2. 

hy-p6-phyl'-li-um,  s.  [Gr.  i^jto  (hupo)  = 
under,  and  i^uAAoc  (i^hullon)  =  a  leaf.] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  Link  and  others  to 
a  small  abortive  leaf,  like.a  scale,  placed  below 
a  cluster  of  leaf-like  branches  or  leaves. 

h^-poph'-yl-loiis,  a.    [Hypophylltdm.] 
Bot. :  On  the  under  surface  of  a  leaf. 

hy-poph'-y-sis,  s.  [Gr.  wrd  (hupo)  =  under, 
and  4>v<Ti^  {phnsis)  =  nature.] 

1.  Anat.  :  (See  the  compound). 

2.  Bot.  :  A  Cell  wliich  afterwards  becomes 
the  root,  as  in  Angiospenns. 

hypophysis  -  cerebri,  s.  [Pituitary- 
body.] 

hy-po-pi-um,  hy-pd'-pi-on,  s.     [Hypo- 

PVUM.] 


&te,  nit.  f^e,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;    go,  idt, 
or.  wore.  wplf.  worU,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ae,  <»  =  e;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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hy-po-po'-di-um,  s,     [Gr.  vitott68lov  (kiipo- 

po'Uoit)  ~  a  footstool.] 

Hot. :  The  stalk  of  a  carpel  or  carpels. 

hy-p6p'-6-rum,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
rrbpos  (poros)  -  a  passage] 

Bot. :  A  geiius  of  Cyjieracete,  tribe  Scleroit. 
Jlypoporum  nutans  is  said  to  be  diaphoretic 
find  diuretic. 

hLy~p6p'-ter-at©,    «.       [Gj-.    yTroTrrepo^  (hifipo- 
jitcros)  =  feailiLM-ed,  winged  ;  Eng.  suff.  -ate.] 
Hot. :  Having  a  wing  produced  at  the  base 
or  below. 

hy-p6p'-ter-yg'-e-i.    hy-p6p-ter-yg-i- 

a'-^S-ce,  s.  pt.     [Mod.  Lat.  hiipnptcryij(unn)  : 
I-i.'it.  masc.  pi.  adj.  .sntf.  -d,  or  feni.  -ttcp"'.] 

Hot. :  A  tribe  or  family  of  pleuroearpous 
nioasps.  having  the  leaves  in  two  opposite 
straight  rows,  united  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
stem,  with  a  third  medinm  row  of  smaller 
stipuliforni  leaves,  on  the  under  aide  Imvin^'  a 
resemblance  to  the  intermediate  leaves  in 
Selaginella  ;  the  cells  of  tile  leaves  are  paren- 
chymatous, and  equal  in  all  ]iarts.  All  the 
genera  are  exotic.    {GH^th  &  Henfrey.) 

hy-pSp-ter-yg'-i-um,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and 
Gr,  irrepvyiov  (pfrrugion)  =  a  little  wing.] 

Bat. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  tribe  Hypop- 
terygei  (q.v.).' 

hy-p6'-py-um,  s.  [Gr.  i-n-d  (hypo)  —  under, 
and  TTuov  (punn)  =  pus.] 

Pathol.  :  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in 
the  anterior  chauiber  of  the  eye.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  parts  adjacent, 
if  not  also  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  eye. 

hy-po-sath'-ri-a,  s.    [Gr.  vn6<Ta9po^  (hvpo- 
sathms)  =  somewhat  rotten.] 
Bot. :  The  same  fis  Blettino  (q.v.). 

hy  -  p6  -  scler'-  ite,    s.       (Pref.  hypo- :   Gr. 
o-fcAr/pds  (skleros)  =  hard,  and  suff.  -ita  (Mm.).'] 
Mill.  :  A  variety  of  Albite  (q.v.),  not  so  hard 
as  the  normal  mineral. 

hy-po-skel'-e-tal,  a.     [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

Anat. :  The  same  as  Hypaxial  (q.v.). 

hy-p6'Spa'-di-as.  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr. 
a-ndiu  (sjmo)  =  to  draw  out.] 

Anat.  :  A  defect  in  which  the  parts  of  th3 
male  urethra  are  not  united  into  a  tube. 

hy-p6-sp6-ran'-gi-um,  s.  [Pref.  hijpo-,  and 
Eng..  &c.  sporangitnii  (q.\.).'] 

Bot.  :  The  indusium  of  ferns  when  it  grows 
from  below  the  spore  cases. 

hy-p6s'-ta-sis»  hy-p6s'-ta-s^,  *  hy-pos- 
ta-sle,  s.  [Lat.  hypostasis,  from  Gr.  vTrotrra- 
<ri?  (hupostasis)=^  a  standing  xmder,  substance, 
a  Person  of  the  Trinity  :  vtto  (hvpo)  =  unrler, 
and  cTTafTi?  (stasis)=  standing  ;  Fr.  hypostm^e.] 

1.  Ord.  hang.:  That  which  lies  at  the  basis 
or  foundation  of  anything.  (Huxley,  in  Annan- 
^le.) 

11.  Technically : 

*  1.  Alchemy:  The  principle  or  element  of 
anything;  spec,  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt, 
which  the  alchemists  deemed  the  principles  or 
elements  of  all  material  bodies. 

2.  Bot.  :  The  name  given  by  Dutrochet  to 
what  is  more  commonly  called  the  suspensnr 
or  suspensory  cord  of  the  embyro  of  an  ovule. 
[Sdspf.nsor.] 

3.  Afrrf.  .■  The  sediment  in  urine,    (Parr.) 

4.  Tlieol.  £  Ch.  Hifit. :  Tlie  name  given  by 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer.^  to  what  the 
Latins  called  Persona  =  a  Person  of  the 
Trinity. 

*  hy-p6s'-ta-size,  i\t.    [Hvpostatize.] 

hy-po-staf-ic,      hy-p6-stat'-ic-al,    a. 

[Gr.    I'TToo-TaTtKo?  (hupostatiJcns)  ;    Fr.  fiyposta- 
tique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  hypostasis ;  constituent, 
con»titntive  or  elementary. 

2.  Personal ;  distinctly  personal ;  constitut- 
ing a  distinct  personality  or  substance. 

hypostatic  -  union,  hypostatlcal- 
nnlon«  s. 

TJieol. :  The  union  of  the  di^nne  and  human 
natures  in  the  jteiron  of  Christ. 

"Tlie  hi/posfa' h'a!  or  yei-soiial  iininn  of  the  divine 
&nd  hiniKiii  imtiires  In  the  iifi-^i.n  of  our  blea-ierl 
SuVloiiT-'—TiUotton:  Sermons,  vol.  1..  ser  46. 


hy-po-st&t'-ic-g-Hy,  adv.  [Kng,  hyposiati- 
cal ;  ■/(/.)     Ill  ahyitostatic  mannei" ;  pers'^mally. 

"  <'liri!it'B  liiidy,  and  hissoiil  autl  i\o\ty  its  hy  post  at  i- 
cally  united  therewith." — Hharp:  Serntcrtt,  vol.  vll.. 
Ber.  i:i. 

*  hy-p6s'-ta-tize»  *  hy-pos'-ta-size,  v.t. 

[Hvi'tJsTAsiH.)  To  make  or  i-egar'rl  as  a  dis- 
tinct person  or  stibstauce ;  to  attribute  proper 
personal  existence  to. 

"  Renaou  up  to  a  (3od.  and  the  bent  you  can  do  In  to 
huiiiiM.itite  and  deify  the  fliinl  uroiluet  of  your  owu 
i&.cw\iia&."—Morcll:  I'hiloioi'hy  of  Heli'jion,  p.  173. 

hy-po-stU'-bite,  s.      (Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

stilblte.] 

Mill. :  Two  minerals.  The  Hypostilbite  of 
Mallet  is  the  same  as  Laumonite  ;  that  of 
Beudant  the  same  as  Stilbite.  Dana  makes  it 
a  distinct  species,  with  Laumonite  for  a 
synonym. 

hy'-po-Stome,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  o-To^ta 
(stoma)  =  a  mouth] 

Com-par.  Anat. :  The  labrum  or  upper  lip  of 
trilobites. 

hy-po-stro'-ma,  s.     [PreC  hyjw-,  and  Eng., 
&f.  st}-oma.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  mycelium  of  certain  fungals. 

thy-pos'-tro-phe,  s.  [Gr.  i-Trd  (ft wpo)=: under, 
and  o-TpO(/)^  (stro2)hc)  =  a  turning.] 
I'atliol.  :  A  relapse. 

hy'-p6-Style»  o.  &  s.  [Gr.  uTrd-TrvAos  (hupo- 
s/iJos)^:  resting  ou  pillars  beneath  :  \i-n6(hi(po) 
=  under,  and  arvKo^  (stulos)  —  a  pillar.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

Arch.  :  Having  the  roof  supported  by  pillars. 

B.  As  s^d}stantive : 

Arch.  :  A  porch  of  a  building  supported  by 
pillars  ;  a  covered  colonnade ;  a  pillared  hall. 

hy-pd-sul'-phlte,  s.     [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 

sxiiphile.] 

Chemistry  : 

I.  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid. 

*  2.  A  name  given  formerly  to  a  thiosul- 
phate.  The  most  unportant  salt  is  thiosulphate 
of  sodium,  which  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

hyposulphite  of  sodium^  s. 

Pharm. :  Na-jSoO^.  The  chemical  properties 
and  metliods  of  preparing  tliis  salt  are  de- 
scribed under  Thiosulphate  of  sodium.  It 
is  given  in  cases  of  sarcinous  vomiting  to 
check  fermentation,  and  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  jiarasitie  skin  diseases.  It  is  not 
irritating  like  sul]ihurous  acid.  It  is  also 
used  as  an  antichlore  for  removing  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods,  and  in 
photography  for  dissolving  salts  of  silver, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water. 

hy-po-sul'-phur-ous,  a.     [Pref.  hypo-,  and 

Eng.  snlphvrous.] 
Chem. :  (See  the  compound). 
hyposulphurous-acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

1.  HoSoo. ;  by  the  action  of  Fe  or  Zn  on 
sulphurous  acid  H^os,  contained  in  a  closed 
vessel,  a  yellow  solution  of  zinc  hyposulphite 
is  obtained.  Nearly  pure  NaHSo.j  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  zinc  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  sodium  sul]>hite,  NaHSo3,  A  double 
salt  of  zinc  and  sodium  sulphite  first  crj-stal- 
lizes  out,  then  alcohol  is  added  to  iireeijutate 
the  rest  of  this  salt,  and  the  decanted  liquid 
is  placed  in  a  well-corked  flask,  and  colourless 
needles  of  sodium  hydrogen  hyposulphite, 
NaHSo-i,  crystallize  out.  The  solution  has 
bleaching  properties.  Tlie  free  acid  is  liberated 
by  oxalic  acid,  givingan  orange  solution,  whiidi 
bleaches  strongly  and  decomposes  in  the  air. 

*2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  thiosulphuric- 
acid  (q.v.). 

hy-p6t'-e-nuse,  s.    [Hvpothenuse.  ] 

*  hy-pot-e-nu^'-al,  o.  [Eng.  hypote)iits(e) ; 
•oL]  Of  the  nature  of  an  hypothenuse  ;  form- 
ing an  hyiiothennse. 

"  If  the  hupofenuanl,  or  screw  be  five,  the  i>erpendl- 
cuhir  ur  elevation  naiat  be  three,  aud  the  basis  four." 
-~iyilki)it:  Dfedttlui,  ch.  xv. 

hy-po-thal'-lus,  s.     [Fr«f.  hypo-,  audi  Eng. 

tiia-llvs.] 

Botany : 

\.  Delicate  filaments  constituting  the  vege- 
tation of  eouiomycetous  fungals,  j 


2.  The  inferidr  stratum   of  the  thallufl  of 

lichens. 

hy-p6th'-ec,  s.     [Fr.  hypoVikqne  =s  an  engege- 

Mient,  a  mortgage,  a  pawning,  from  Lat.  hypo- 
Ouxu,  from  Gr.  utto^^kt;  (hupoihelce)  =  (1)  an 
underprop,  (2)  a  pledge,  a  moi-tgage  :  i-rro 
(hnpo)  =  under,  aud  ti'^ij/ai  (tithemi)  =  to 
jdace.] 

Scots  Law  :  A  claim  or  right,  corresponding 
to  a  lien  in  English  law,  by  which  the  riwner- 
ship  in  the  effects  of  a  debtor  is  vested  in  I  ho 
creditor,  whiie  the  effects  at  the  saTue  time 
remain  in  the  jiosseasion  of  the  debtor.  Thus 
the  furniture  andcrojis  of  a  tenant  are  suliject 
to  the  hypothec  of  the  laudlord  in  res  pee  t  of 
the  current  rent.  By  recent  legislation  hypo- 
thec has  been  rendered  less  stringent. 

hy-p6th'-e-car-y,  a.  [Lat.  hypothp-mrtvs, 
h'om  hypothrca  =  a  pledge-,  a  mortgage.]  Of 
or  i"-rtaining  to  a  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypo- 
tliecation. 

hypothecary-note,  a. 

Scots  Lfiw:  A  note  given  in  acknowledgment 
of  debt,  but  which  cannot  pass  into  circula- 
tion. 

hy-p6th'-e-cate»  v.t.    [Eng.  hypotfiec;  -ate.) 
L  To  pledge  or  mortgage  to  a  creditor  in 
security  for  some  debt  or  liability,  but  with- 
out transfer  of  title  or  delivery  of  possession. 
"  Diatin^lshed  like  all  other  hypothecated  estates, 
by  Huiall  columns."— A'fr   ir.  Jones:   Comtnentary  on 

2.  To  pledge  generally  ;  to  mortgage. 

"He  had  [no  iiower  to\hypothecnte  ftoy  part  of  tb9 
public  revenue.  —Macuulay  :  UUt.  Eng.,  co.  xiL 

hy-p6th-e-ca'-tlon»  s.  [Eng.  hypothec; 
■ation.]  The  act  of  hypothecating;  the  stato 
of  being  hypothecated. 

"The  Atheoian  hyi>o(hecnflong  were  opeu  aud  no- 
torioufc."— -S'lr  W.  Jones:  Commcutary  an  Jtaeux, 

hy-p6th'-e-ca-tor,  s.  [Eng.  hypothecat(e) ; 
-or.]  One  wlio  hypothecates  or  pledges  any- 
thing as  security  lur  a  debt  or  liability. 

hy-po-the'-^i-um.  s.     [Mod.  Lat.,  from  Gr. 

vTTo  (hypo)  =  under,  and  017KIJ  (theke)  =■  a  case.} 

Bot. :  A  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  on  which  are 

attached  the  thecae  or  spore  sacs  of  the  fruite 

of  lichens. 

hy-p6th'-e-nar,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gi. 
defap  (thenar)  =  the  palm.]  (See  the  com* 
pound.) 

hypothenar-eminence,  s. 

Anat. :  Tlio  fleshy  mass  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  three  muscles  pas- 
sing to  the  little  tinger. 

hy-p6th-e-nu§'-al,  a.    [Hypotesusau] 

hy-p6th'-e-nuse,  hy-p6t'-e-nuse,  s.  [Fr. 

In,}'i>triiuse,  from  Lat.  liypoteniisa.  from  Gr. 
vrroTfivov<Ta  (ypofi/xi^),  hupoteinousa  (graTnmey 
=  the  subtending  (line):  vtto  (ft»po)  =  under, 
and  reivui  (teino)  =  to  stretch.] 

Geom. :  The  name  given  to  that  side  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  which  subtends,  or  is 
opjiosite  to,  the  right  angle.  Its  proi^erty — 
that  the  square  described  on  it  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  desciibed  on  the  other  two 
sides— is  demonstrated  (1.  47),  and  generalized, 
so  as  to  api'ly  to  any  figure  (VI.  31)  in  Euclid. 
The  discovery  of  tliis  property  is  attributed 
to  Pythagoras.    [Lunes.] 

hy-p6th'-e-si8,  s.  [Low  Lat.,  from  Gr. 
iiTToSeVts  (hupothe^is)  =  a  placing  under,  a  sup- 
position :  viro  (hujio)  =  under,  and  n&Tjfu 
(tithemi)  =  to  place  ;  Fr.  hypothese.] 

1.  A  supposition  ;  a  proposition  orprinciple 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  draw 
a  conclusion  or  inference  in  proof  of  the  point 
in  question. 

"  ffifpot'ie'tral  necewity  Is  tbit  which  the  snpposi- 
tiou  orlifiHJtlieRiaof  God's  foresiirhtaDd  pre-ordin.-vtion 
litya  upon  future  coutiugeuts.^*— C/arA:«:  Leibnitz'M 
Fi/l}t  Paper. 

2.  A  theory  assumed  to  account  for  8om&« 
thing  whieli  is  not  understood. 

hy-p6th'-e-size,  hy-p6th'-e-sise,  v.i. 

[Eng.  hypothe.^(is) ;  -ize.]  To  form  hypothesis  ; 
to  assume  what  is  not  pro\  ed. 

"The  Greeks  noon  Inst  or  entirely  neglected  It,wben 
they  liegan  to  hf/polhesise." — tVarburton:  Pirine  Lega- 
tion, bk.  )ii,,  5  4. 

hy-p6-thef -ic,  hy-po-thef -ic-al,  a.  [Gr. 
vjTod^TiKo?  (/ti(;>n(/it;//^-.-s)  r=  supposed,  imagin- 
ary   Fr.hypothetiqitc.]  [Hvpothesis  1  Founded 


boiU,  b^;  p^t,  joftrl;  cat,  cell,  chorus,  chin,  benph;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eadst.       iftg* 
-dan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun;  -tlon.  -slon  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slous.  -cious  —  shus.    -ble.  -die.  Sic  =  b^l,  cl^ 
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on  or  including  mi  hypothesis  or  supposition  ; 
of  tlie  nature  of  an  liypothebis ;  aasunied  or 
taken  for  fp-anted.  though  not  proved,  for  the 

Surpose  of  deducing  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
on ;  conjectural;  conditional. 

"It  Is  iu  Viiiii  that  hupothetic  notions  will  be  a»- 
Bumed. "— Coffan  ;  T/ieot.  DUq.,  pt.  It.,  cli.  L 

Hypothetical  Universallsts,  s.  pi. 

Ck.  Hist.  :  A  name  given  in  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  followers  of  Moses  Aniyraut, 
who  believed  that  God  is  disjwsed  to  show 
mercy  to  all,  yet  only  on  condition  of  their 
believing  in  Christ.    [Amyraldism.] 

hy-po-thet'-lc-al-lj^.  adv.  [Eng.  hypothet- 
iad ;  -ly.]  In  a  hypothetical  manner;  upon 
supposition  or  conjecture  ;  coujecturally. 

"This  precept  cominaiKU  sc.me  things  absohitely. 
which  obnge  oil ;  some  tliinga  ouly  hi/polheticalti/.  — 
South :  SeT-moiis,  vol.  vtii.,  aer.  6. 

•  hy-p6th'-e-tist,  s.  [Hypothesis.]  One 
wlio  makes  or  sujiports  an  hypothesis. 

hy-po-tra-che'-li-iim,  s.  [Gr.  'vwoTpaxv^>^of 
{hiipotrachilion)  =  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
the  neck  of  a  colnnin  :  biro  (hupn)  =  under, 
aud  Tpdxrj^o^  (trachclos)  =  a  neck.] 

Arch.  :  The  necking  of  a  column  in  the 
classical  orders,  con.sisting  of  several  narrow 
cinctures  cut  into  the  shaft  at  the  base  of  the 
echiuus. 

Jiy-pd-tro'-Ohoid,  «.  [Gr.  un-oTpoxo?  (hnpo- 
trochos)  =  with  wlieels  under,  on  wheels,  and 
tlSu<;  (eidos)  — form;  or,  pref.  hypo-,  and  Eng. 
trochoid  (q.v.).2 

Mack. :  The  curve  traced  hy  a  point  which 
is  fixed  relative  to  a  circle  rolling  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  fixed  circle. 

hy-po-tU'-phite,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-  ;  Gr.  Ty.^os 
{tuphos)  =  smoke,  mist ;  rv^ta  {tiipho)  =  to 
raise  a  smoke.] 

Mill.  :  The  same  as  Absenic-olaxce  (q.v.), 
(Brit.  Mils.  Cat.) 

Iiy-p6t-y-pd'-sis,  s.  [Gr.  i-A-oTun-wtris  (hu- 
pot  uposis)  =  an  outline,  a  sketch ;  from 
vTTOTvnoto  {hupotupoo)  =  to  sketch,  to  outline  : 
viTo  (hupo)  =  under ;  and  -n/jro?  (tupos)  =  a 
blow.] 

Ehet.  :  A  vivid,  forcible,  or  animated  de- 
scription of  a  scene,  so  as  to  present  it  attrac- 
tively to  the  mind. 

tLy-pox-an'-thin,  hy-p5x-^'-thine,  s. 

[Gr.  vTT6$av6oi  (h^ipoxuntlios)  =  yellowish  or 
lightish  brown.] 

Chem, :  ThesameasSARCiNE  orSARKiN(q.v.). 
(Quain,  Fovmes,  &c.) 

hy  -  pox  -  Sin'  -  thite,  s.  [Gr.  iwo^aveo^ 
{hupoxanthfis)  =  yellowish  or  lightish  brown; 
pref.  hypo- ;  Gr.  $av0K  (pcanthos)  =  yellow,  and 
Buff.  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min.  :  Sienna  Earth.  A  brownish-yellow 
clay  or  ochre,  believed  by  Dana  to  be  only 
clayey  yellow  ochre. 

hy-pox-x-da'-^e-w,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hy- 
poxis,  genit.  hypoxid{is);  lAt.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
•acece.\ 

Bot.  :  Hypoxids.  An  order  of  endogens, 
alliance  Narcissales.  It  consists  of  herbs  with 
a  tuberous  or  fibrous  perennial  root,  leaves 
growing  from  the  root  and  crown  ;  linear  en- 
tire, plaited  ;  perianth  petaloid,  six-parted  ; 
stamens  six ;  ovary  three-celled  ;  fruit  indi- 
heseent,  dry,  or  berried,  one,  two,  or  three- 
celled  ;  seeds  indefinite  iu  number.  Found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Known 
cenera  about  four,  species  about  sixty. 
(Lindley.) 

by-pox'-ld^,  s.  pi.     [Mod.  Lat.  kypoxis,  genit. 

hypoxidis.] 

Bot.  ;  Lindle/s  name  for  the  Hypoxidaceae 
(q.v.) 

ty-pox'-is,  s.  [Pref.  hypo-,  and  Gr.  of  u?  (oxus) 
=  sharp,  referring  to  the  base  of  the  capsule. 
Cf.  also  i>Tro|i^u)  (hiipoxizo)  =  to  be  sourish.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Hy- 
poxidacese  (q.v.).  The  tubers  of  Hypoxiserecta 
are  used  by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a 
remedy  for  ulcers,  and  as  a  medicine  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

ty-po-zd'-xc,  a.  [Pref.  hypo-,  Gr.  fwoj/  {zoon) 
~  a  living  creature,  and  Eng.  sufT.  -ic] 

Geol. :  Beneath  the  strata,  in  which  traces 
of  former  organic    life  have   hitherto    been 


found.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  less  positive 
term  than  azoic,  which  absobitely  de(^lares 
that  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied  are  desti- 
tute of  organic  remains. 

t  bypozolo-system,  a. 

(I'fiol. :  The  name  ap]>lied  by  Phillips  to  rocks 
of  tlie  character  now  described.    [Hvpozoic.J 

*  h^ped,  a.  [Hipped.]  Rendered  inelan- 
clioly  or  low-spirited ;  affected  with  hypo- 
chondria. 

*  hyp' -pish,  a.    [HtppisH.] 

h5T>-8i-prym'-nu8,  «.  [Gr.  lyi/lwpvftvo<: 
(hupsiirrumnos)  =  with  a  high  stern,  iitf/t  (hupsi) 
=  high,  and  Trpu^avo  (prumna)  =  the  stern  ; 
the  hiudermost  part  of  anything.] 

Zool. :  A  genus  of  marsupials,  section  Poe- 
plmga.  The  genus  contains  tlie  Kangaroo- 
rats  or  Potoroos.     [Kanoaroo-rat.] 

Hjrp-SX»-tar'-i-aiX9»  s.  y/.  [Gr.  v\bta-ro^  (hup- 
sistos)  =  the  highest ;  lii/zt  (hupsi)=high,  aloft ; 
Eng.  pi.  suff.  -ariaTW.] 

Ch.  Hist.  &  Eccles.  :  A  sect  of  heretics  which 
existed  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  fourth  century  ; 
their  leading  principle  was  the  recognition  of 
God  as  the  "Most  High."  Rejecting  sacri- 
fices, circumcision,  pictures,  and  images,  they 
observed  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions as  to  clean  and  unclean  food,  and 
like  the  Magians,  used  fire  and  lights  as  sym- 
bols of  thi!  Deity.    (Blunt.) 

hyp'-SO-doil,'s.  [Gr.  I'ipi  (hvpsi)  =  high,  and 
65ov's  (odoiLs),  genit.  oidrrot  (odontos)  =  a 
tooth.] 

PakeoTit. :  A  fish  with  saurodont  teeth, 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  the  London 
clay. 

h3?p-s6m'-^-t8r,  s.  [Gr.  y^o«  (hupsos)  = 
heiglit,  and  iMirpcv (iTietron)  =  a  measure.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  heights  by  observ- 
ing differences  in  barometric  pressures  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  Specif,  an  instrument  for 
determining  altitudes  by  observation  of  the 
boiling-points  of  water. 

h3^s6-nxet'-ric,  hSTp-so-met-ric-al,  o. 

[Eng.  hypsometer  ;  -ic,  -icoL]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hypsoraetry. 

hyp-80-xnet-irxc-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  hypso- 
vietrical;  -ly.]  According  to  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  hypsometry. 

h^-som'-e-try,  s.  [Hypsometer.]  The  art 
o?  science  of  measuring  heights  by  observing 
difl'erences  in  barometric  pressures  at  diflTerent 
altitudes. 

hyp-so-ph^l'-lar-y,  a.  [Gr.  vi^os  (hupsos) 
=  height ;  ^uAAoV  (phitllon)=.  a  leaf,  and  Eng. 
suff.  -ary.]    (See  the  compound.) 

hypsophyllary-leaves,  5.  pi. 

Bot.  :  Bracts  of  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed. 

h^'-ti-dae,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hypti(s);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  sufl".  -id(E.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  tribe 
Ocimeae. 

lljrp'-tis,  s.  [Gr.  iln-Tiw  (huptios)  =  bent  back, 
because  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  turned  on 
its  lack.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyptidse  (q.v.). 

hy-ra'-9e-uxn,  hy-ra'-9i-uin,  s.  [Mod. 
Lat.  hyrax,  genit.  hyraci(s);  Lat.  neut.  sing, 
suff.  -urn.]  The  dung  of  the  Cape  hyrax,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  castor. 

hy-ra9'-x-d8e,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax,  genit. 
hyrac(is);  Lat  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idiE.] 

Zool. :  The  typical  and  only  family  of  the 
order  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 

hy-ra-coi'-de-a,  5.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  hyrax, 
geuit.  hy rac{i}) ;' Gr.  elSo?  (ewfos)  =  form.) 

Zool. :  An  order  of  mammals,  one  of 
three,  having  a  zonary  deciduate  placenta, 
the  others  being  Carnivora  and  Proboscidea. 
Incisors   ^,    canines   ^,    premolars   ^, 

molars  —  .  Tlie  upper  incisors  have  persis- 
tent pulps,  and  are  long  and  grooved,  as  in 
rodents ;  the  lower  are  straight,  and  grooved 
longitudinally.      The  molars  resemble  those 


of  the  rhinoceros.  The  forefeet  have  hum 
toes,  the  hiini  have  tliree.  The  inner  nail  of 
the  liind  I'uot  is  singularly  curved.  There  are 
no  clavicles.  The  stomach  is  simple.  The 
intestine  has  two  accessory  cai;ca  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  one.  Only  known  genuH, 
Hyrax,  which  Linnaius  i)laced  under  Glires 
(Rodentia),  and  Cuvier  under  Pachydermata. 
None  are  known  fossil. 

hy-ra-co-ther'-i-um,  «.    [Gr.  vpa^  (hurax) 
[HvRAXj.and  frFjpcoc  (//wrw)n>^a  wild  animaL) 
piiliFoni. :  A  genus  of  Tapirida:(?).  From  the 
Eoceue  of  Europe. 

hy'-rix,  8.  [Gr.  upaf  (hnrax)  =.  a  shrew.] 
Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hyracidae,  and  the  order  Hyracoidea  (q.v.). 
Hyrax  syriacus  is  the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  Daman. 
[Coney,  Daman.]  Other  species  are  H.  capen- 
ns,  from  Southern  Africa  (the  Dutch  call  it  bad- 
ger), and  H.  dorsalis,  from  the  west  of  Africa. 

hyrse  (y  as  1),  s.     [Ger.  hwrse.]    Millet. 

*  hyrst  (y  as  x),  s.    [Hurst.] 

hy'-son,  s.  [Chinese  hi-tskun  =  lit.  first  crop 
or  blooming  spring.]     A  kind  of  green  tea 

imported  from  China. 

h^^s-sop,  hSrs-so'-pixS,  «.     fLat.  kysopvm; 
Gr.  vtro-wn-o?  (hussopos),  from  Heb.,  see  def.  ; 
Fr.   hysope,   hyssope ;    Prov.   isop,   ysop ;    Sp. 
hisopo;  Port,  kysopo  ;  Ital.  isopo.] 
L  (0/  the  form  hyssop)  : 

1.  Bot. :  Hyssopus  officinalis,  a  labiate  plant 
with  blue  flowers.  Wild  in  Southern  Europe. 
Formerly  used  as  a  carminative  and  antispas- 
modic.   It  yields  a  kind  of  camphor. 

^  The  Bastard  Hyssop  is  Tencrium  psevdo' 
hyssopus :  the  Hedge  Hyssop,  Graiiola  offixA-- 
-nails;  Water  Hyssop,  i/crpMtes  Afonnieria. 

2.  Scripture : 

(1)  Old  Test.  :  Heb.  ^Sw  (ezoh)  =  a  plant 
which  "sprung  out  of  the  wall,"  i.e.,  grew 
in    crevices    of 

walls,  and  was 
as  remarkable 
for  its  diminu- 
tive size  as  the 
cedar  for  its 
magnitude  (I 
Kings  iv.  33). 
A  branch  of  it 
could  be  used 
like  a  sponge  to 
take  up  a  liquid 
(Exod.  xii.  22).  ' 
It  had,  at  least 
ceremonially,  if 
not  even  actu- 
ally, detergent 
properties(Lev. 
xiv.  6,  49,  51, 
52 ;  Numb.  xix. 
6,  18).     It  was 

the  symbol  of  spiritual  purification  from  sin 
(Ps.  li.  7).  The  passages  iu  1  Kings  and  Exod. 
suggest  moss.  But  the  probability  is  in 
favour  of  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle's  view  that 
the  plant  is  the  caper  (CapparU  spinosa),  the 
asu/  of  the  Arabs,  a  climber  among  rocks, 
rooting  in  the  fissures. 

(2)  New  Test. :  In  Heb.  ix.  19,  21,  the  Old 
Testament  ezoh  is  rendered  by  the  Gr.  v<rcra>wo« 
(hussopoF).  If  the  hyssop  of  John  xix.  2i» 
furnished  the  stick  to  which  the  sponge  was 
aPoced,  and  was  not  itself  the  sponge,  then 
moss  would  not  answer  the  d-iscription,  but 
the  caper  plant  would  [1]. 

IL  (Of  the  form  hyssopus) : 

Bot. :  The  typical  and  only  genus  of  the 
family  Hyssopidse.  The  calyx  has  fifteeD 
ribs,  the  four  stamens  are  divergent- 

hys-s6p'-i-da8»  s.  pi.  [Lat.  hyssop(vs);  fem, 
pi.  ai-lj.  suff.  •id(e.] 

Bot.  :  A  family  of  labiate  plants,  trib« 
Satiueffi. 

hys-so'-piis,  s.    [Hvssop.] 

Ixys'-ta-tite,  s.  [Gr.  utrraTo?  (hustatos)  =  the 
last,  the  utmost,  the  hindmost;  suff.  -its 
(3/^1.).] 

Min.:  A  variety  of  Ilmenite(5r.  JJhs.  Car.). 
Dana  makes  the  two  separate  varieties  of 
Menacoinite.  Hystatite  has  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  titanium  and  much  sesquioxide  of 
iron.     From  Arendal,  in  Norway,  &c. 


CAPPABIS   .SPINOSA. 


f&te»  f3,t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;  piixe.  pit,  sire,  sir,  marixie;   go,  po^ 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son  :  mute,  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,    as,  oe  —  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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liya-ter-  (1).  W^f-  [Gr.  ua-Tcpo?  QimsHtos)  = 
the  latter,  mter.]    Later. 

hya-ter-  (2),  hys-ter-6-,  pre/  [Gr.  i<TTip<L 
(hi(stera)  =  the  womb.]  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  womb. 

hfa-ter-SiX-gi-a^  s.     [Pref.  hyster-  (2),   and 
cAyo?  (ahjos)  —  pain.] 
J\Uhol. :  Pain  in  the  uterus. 

bj^S-ter-an'-thOUS,  a.  [Pref.  hyster-  (1)  ; 
Gr.  afSo^  (anthos)  =  flower,  and  sutf.  -ous.j 

Hot.  (Of  leaves):  Appearing  after  the  flowers. 
Example,  many  trees. 

Ilj^»-ter'-i-ai^  s.  [Gr.  linipa  (kustera)  =  the 
wninb,] 

I'lithol.  :  A  nervous  disorder  of  females, 
usually  most  frequent  at  the  catamenial  period 
and  in  the  unmarried.  Indolent  and  luxurious 
habits,  over-spoiling,  disappointed  aflection, 
grief,  Ac,  are  amongst  the  chief  causes.  The 
.symptoms  are  innumerable,  and  tlie  imitation 
of  other  diseases  allied  to  it  endless;  indeed, 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  has  said  that  a  young  hys- 
terica] girl  would  beat  Ananias  and  Sapphira; 
but  in  many  cases,  owing  to  a  real  defect  of 
will  and  mental  power,  the  symptoms  are  ex- 
tremely distressing,  and  the  bodily  health  very 
indifferent,  with  great  eructition  of  gas  and 
copious  discharge  of  pale  urine,  extreme  spas- 
modic action,  globus  hystericus,  shrieking, 
laughing,  sobbing,  &c.  The  remedy  for  all 
this  is  undoubtedly  mental  and  moral  treat- 
ment, change  of  scene  and  associations,  with 
general  care  of  the  bodily  health,  particularly 
as  regards  diet  and  the  digestive  organs,  and 
strict  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 

lijrfl-ter'-ic,  hys-ter'-ic-al,   a,    [Lat.  hys- 
tericus =  Gr.  i/o-TepiKos  {hvsierikos)  =  hysteri- 
cal.] 
Pathol. :  Of  or  belonging  to  hysteria. 

hy8-t©r'-io-al-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  hysterical ;  -ly.} 
In  an  hysterical  manner. 

h^rs-ter'-ios,  s.    [Hysteria.] 

h^-ter-i'-tis,  s.     [Or.  vffrepa  (hnstera)  =  the 
womb,  and  suff.  -itis,  denoting  inflammation.) 
Pathol. :  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

llSrs-ter'-i-um,  s.  [Said  to  be  from  Gr.  va- 
Tepi)<Ti<;  (hristeresis)  =  a  coming  too  late,  want, 
need,  from  the  appearance  of  the  parts  of  trees 
infested  by  the  fungal.] 

Bot :  A  large  genus  of  ascomycetous  fun- 
gals,  growing  on  the  dead  or  living  bark,  stems, 
and  leaves  of  various  plants. 

hSrs-ter-o-,  pref.     [Hyster- (2).] 

liys-ter'-6-5ele,   s.      [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr. 
ia}\T)  (kele)  =  a  tumour.] 
Surg. :  A  tumour  or  hernia  of  the  womb. 

h^S'-ter-oid,  a.  [Eng.,  &c.  hysteria,  and  Gr. 
elSos  {eidos}  =  resemblance.]  Resembling 
hysteria  :  as,  a  hysteroid  disease.    (Dunglison^ 

ll^S-ter-ol'-O-gy',  s.  [Gr.  ixnepoKoyia.  (hus- 
terologia),  from  uo-repos  (hvsteros)  =  last,  and 
A070?  (logos)  =  a  word.]      The  same  as  Hys- 

TERON  PROTEBON  (q.V.). 

hS^'-ter-on  pr6t'-er-on,  5.    [Gr.  v^nepov 

(hiisteron).   neut.  of  var€po<;  (husteros)  =  last, 
and    irporepov  (proteron),    neut.    of   Trpdrepo? 
(proteros)  =  before  others.] 
Rhetoric  : 

1.  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  that  word 
which  should  properly  come  last  is  ]»laced 
first ;  as,  valet  atque  vivit  =  he  is  well  and 
lives. 

2.  An  invereion  of  the  natural  or  logical 
«rder ;  as  by  placing  the  conclusion  before  the 
premisses,  &c. 

"  How  wild 
A  hytteronjtroteron  'a  thia,  which  Nature  crosaeB." 
Beaumont :  Pygrhe,  c.  I,  s.  85. 

ll^ra-ter'-o-phyte,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and 
Gr.  ifiVTov  (phutoii)  =  a  plant.] 

Bot. :  A  plant  growing  on  dead  or  living 
matter ;  as  a  fungal. 

h^8-ter'-«-tome,  s.  [Pref.  hystero-,  and  Gr. 
To/i.^  (toim)  —  a.  cutting.]  An  instrument  for 
cutting  into  the  womb. 

kys-ter-6t-o-my,  s.    [Hvstebotome.] 

Surg. :  The  Cesarean  operation  (q.v.). 


h^S-tri[9'-i-da9,  s.  pi.      [Lat   hystrix,  genit. 
hystrid^is);  fem.  pi.  adj.  sulT.  -idce.'\ 

Znol. :  A  family  of  Rodentia  having  the  body 
covered  by  quills— i.e. ,  long  spines  nunglcd 
with  bristly  hairs.  There  are  four  molars  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw  ;  the  clavicles  are  im- 
perfect. 

bys'-trix,  s.     [Lat.  =  Gr.  v<rrpt$  (hitMHx)  =  a 
hedgehog.] 

1.  Zool. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Hystricidie  (q.v.).  Tail  not  prehensile.  Hys- 
trix cristata  is  the  Common  Porcupine.  [Por- 
cupine.] 

2.  Palceont. :  The  genus  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  in  the  Pliocene 
of  Europe  and  America. 

*  hythe.  s.    [Hithe.j 


I,  The  ninth  letter,  and  the  third  vowel  in 
the  English  alphabet.  It  has  two  principal 
sounds  :  (1)  a  long  sound,  as  in  bind,  find,  and 
in  all  words  of  one  syllable  ending  in  e,  as  in 
fine,  wiTie,  &c.  ;  (2)  a  short  sound,  as  in  fin, 
bill,  fill,  &c.  Besides  these  it  has  also  three 
minor  sounds  :  (1)  as  in  dirk,  first,  &c.  ;  (2) 
the  French  sound,  as  in  intrigue,  machine, 
&c. ;  and  (3)  the  consonantal  sound  of  y, 
when  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  Christian, 
million,  &c.  I  is  uttered  with  a  less  opening 
of  the  mouth  tlian  e,  the  tongue  being  brought 
back  to  the  palate,  and  striking  the  teeth  next 
the  cheek  plate.  With  a  and  e,  i  makes  several 
digraphs,  as  in  wail,  neigh,  field,  seize,  friend  : 
with  0  it  forms  a  proper  diphthong,  as  in  oil. 
A,  i,  and  u  are  by  philologists  called  the  primi- 
tive vowels,  and  from  them  all  the  various 
vowel  sounds  in  the  Aryan  language  have  been 
developed.  As  a  prefix,  i  was  used  in  Middle 
English  to  represent  the  A.S.  ge,  as  in  iwis  = 
gewiss.  No  true  English  word  ends  in  i,  its 
place  as  a  final  vowel  being  taken  by  y.  I  and 
j  were  formerly  regarded  as  one  character,  and 
in  dictionaries  up  to  a  comparatively  modern 
date  words  beginning  with  these  letters  were 
classed  together. 

I,  *  Ic,  *  Ich,  *  Ik,  *  Uch  (posses.  *  mi,  my, 
mine,  dat.  &  obj.  me,  pi.  nom.  ive,  possess,  onr, 
ours,  dat.  &  obj.  tis),  pron.  [A.S.  ic ;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  ik ;  Icel.  efc ;  Dan.  jeg;  Sw.  jap; 
Goth,  ik ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ih  ;  Ger.  ich  ;  Lat.  ego  ; 
Gr.  ey(a  (ego) ;  Sansc.  aham ;  Wel.i;  Run.  ia.] 

1.  The  nominative  case  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun  of  the  singular  number ;  that  pro- 
noun by  which  a  speaker  or  writer  denotes 
himself. 

2,  (As  a  iioun)  In  metaphys. :  The  conscious 
thinking  subject ;  the  ego.    [Eao.] 

*  f,  exclam.    [Aye,] 

I-ao'-chtis,  s.    [Bacchus.] 

1.  Zool.  :  A  genus  of  Catarrhinc  monkeys 
occurring  in  South  America. 

2.  Palceont  :  Found  fossil  in  Tertiary  or 
Post-Tertiary  deposits  in  South  America. 

''iacinth,  s.    [Hyacinth.] 

*i'-iinb,  s.  [Lat.  iambus.]  An  iambus  or 
iambic. 

"Far  be  ft  from  us  to  decide  which  of  theae  eo-caUed 
feet  the  (tram mariaua  considered  to  he  iambi." — 
Satiirdap  Review,  February  23.  1883,  p.  248. 

i-^m'-bic,  a.  &i  s.  [Lat.  iambic^cs,  from  Gr. 
ta|u.^i*tos  (iambikns).}    [Iambus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iambus. 

2.  Composed  of  iambics. 

"Our  common  conversation  frequently  falls  into 
iambick  verse," —  Ttfining :  Arittotle ;  On  Poetry. 
lit.  i..§7. 

B,  As  substantive: 

1.  {In  Pros.) :  A  foot  consisting  of  one  short 
and  one  long  syllable,  or  one  unaccented  and 
one  accented. 

2.  (PL):  Verses  consisting  of  iambic  feet. 
The  iambic  metre  having  been  originally, 
according  to  Aristotle,  employed  in  satirical 
poems,  the  term  iambics  c^ime  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  a  satire  or  lampoon. 

"Sttngs,  with  iamblcks.  Biijialus  bis  foe," 

Fawkcs:  Epitaph  on  Bippotutx, 


•l-im'-bic-al»a.  [Eng,, &c,  iambic; -a/.]  The 
same  as  Iambic,  a.  (q.v.).  (Meres,  in  Eng. 
(j'arn^r,  ii.  110.) 

*  i-S-m'-bic-ftl-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  iamUcal;  -ly.] 

In  tlie  manner  ot  an  iambic  or  iambics. 

l-am'-bics»  s.     [Iambic,  B.  2,] 

*  i-am'-bize.  v.t.  [Eng.  iamb;  -ize.]  To 
satirize  in  iambic  verse,  to  lamjioon. 

"  Iambick  was  the  mea.«ure  to  which  they  aiied  %$ 
iambize  each  other."— Twlniiti/ .  Arittotle :  On  PtMtrg, 
I>t.  1..  S6. 

*  i-Sm-bog'-ra-pher,  s.  [Gr.  lan^o%(iamim) 

=  an  iambus,  and  ypacfiw  (graj)hd)  =  to  write-J 
A  writer  of  iambic  verse. 

i-^m'-bus,  s.   [Lat.,  from  Gr,  tangos  (iamftos).] 
Pros. :  A  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
of  which  the  first  is  short  or  unaccented,  and 
the  second  long  or  accented. 

i-an'-the^  s.  [Lat,,  =  a  Cretan  virgin  flgttc* 
ing  in  Ovid  (Met.  ix.).]     [Asteroid,  No.  98.J 

i-d,n'-thi-nfll,  s.  [Lat.  ianthin(E(p\.)  =  violet- 
coloured  gaiinents  ;  ianthinus  =  Gr.  iduBivot 
(ianthinos)  =  violet-coloured  :  101/  (ion)~  the 
violet,  ami  av6oi  {a}ithos)=-  a  flower.] 

Znnl. :  Violet  snail ;  a  genus  of  molluscs, 
family  Haliotidae,  The  sltell  is  thin,  trans- 
lucent, trochiform ;  the  aperture  four-sided; 
the  animal  with  a  large  head,  muzzle-shaped, 
with  a  tentacle  and  an  eye-pedicel  on  each 
side,  but  no  actual  eye.  Four  species  are 
known,  all  recent,  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Coral  Sea,  (.S,  P.  Woodward.)  lanthina  fror 
gilis  is  found  in  nearly  every  sea,  and  has 
helped  to  extend  the  range  of  other  species 
parasitic  on  its  shell.    (Lyell.) 

i-S-n-thin'-I-dflB,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  I>at,  ianthin(a); 
Lat,  fem.  pi.  ad.j.  sutf.  -idee.] 

Zool.:  A  family  of  Gasteropodons  Molluscs, 
now  generally  merged  in  Haliotidse.      [Iau- 

THINA.] 

I-3rp'-e-tu8,  s.    [Lat.] 

1.  Mythol.  :  The  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

2.  Astro7i. :  One  of  the  satellites  of  Satum 
(q.v,). 

*  iasp,  s.     [Fr.  jaspe.]    A  jasper. 

"  The  floor*  of  iaip  and  emeraiide  wm  dight.' 

Spenser:   f'isiont  of  Hetlay.  il, 

*  i-a-tra-lip'-tic,   *  i-a^tra-lep'-tic,  a. 

[Gr.  17  taTpoAetJTTiJoj  re'xiT?  (he  iatraleiptiki 
techne)  =  the  art  of  a  surgeon  who  practises 
by  anointing  :  ioTpd?  (iatros)  =  a  physician, 
and  a\(timKOK  (aleiptikos)  =  connected  with 
training,  from  aAei'^w  (aleipho)  =  to  rub,  to 
anoint,] 

Me<J. :  Of  or  belonging  to  an  ancient  system 
of  therapeutics  which  aimed  at  cures  by 
anointing  with  friction  and  other  appliances. 

*  i-it'-ric,  *  i-S-t'-ric-al,  a.  [Gr,  larpiKot 
(iafrikos),  from  iarpor  (iatros)  =  a  physician,] 
Relating  or  pertaining  to  physicians  or  medi- 
cine. 

i-a-tro-,  pref.  (Gr.  larpo^  (latroo)  —  a  physi- 
cian.]   In  comp.,  a  physician. 

*  iatro-Chemist,  s.  A  physician  who 
was  also  a  chemist.     (Bailey.) 

iatro-mathematiclan,  s. 

Hist.  :  One  of  a  school  of  physicians  who 
arose  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  attempted  to  explain 
the  mechanism  and  action  of  the  human  body 
on  hydraulic  and  mechanical  priTieiples,  mak- 
ing use,  fur  the  purpose,  of  mathematical  oa^ 
culations.    Called  also  mechanicians. 

*  iavel,  s.     [Gavel.] 

ib.,  adv.     [A  contraction  of  ibidem  (q.v.). 

i-ber'-i-an,  s.  [From  Iberia,  the  lAtia, 
name  of  Spain.] 

1.  One  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  St>ain, 
now  represented  by  the  Basques. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Iberians,  of  which 
the  modern  Basque  is  supposed  to  be  the 
representative. 

i-ber'-is,  s.  (Named  fiom  Iberia,  Spain,  in 
which  many  of  tlie  species  grow.] 

Bot.  :  Candy-tuft ;  a  genus  of  cruciferous 
plants,  family  Tldaspidas,  The  pouch  is  emar- 
ginate,  the  valves  keeled  and  winged,  the 
cells  one-seeded,  the  petals  unequal.     Iberis 


to^.  b^;  poiit,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell.  cborus.  9hin,  bencb;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-«ian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shiin;  -tion,  -^ion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tlous,  -b1ous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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amara,  the  Bitter  Candy-tuft — a  plant  with 
white  or  purplish  flowera— is  found,  but  not 
properly  wild,  in  Oxfoidsliire  and  Burkshire. 

t-hGT-lte,  s.    [Lat. Iber(ia);  -ite  (Min.) (q,v.).] 

IlUEBIAN.] 

Min. :  Altered  iolite,  constituting  a  mineral 
akin  to  Finite  and  Fahlunite.  From  Mootalvau, 
near  Toledo,  in  Spain. 

i-bex,  3.    fLat.] 

2ool. :  A  wild  goat,  or  rather  several  species 
of  wild  goats,  the  best  knnwu  of  which  is  the 
Common  Ibex  {Capra  Ibex.)  It  is  the  Ibex 
of  the  ancient  Roinans,  the  Steinbock  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Bouquetin  of  the  French. 
Tlie  adult  male  ia  about  Ave  feet  long  from 
nose  to  tail,  and  two  feet  eiglit  inches  high  at 
the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  flat,  witli  two 
longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides,  crossed  by 
numerous  transverse  knots;  they  are  sub- 
vertical,  curved  backwards,  dark  in  colour. 
The  hair  is  red-brown  in  summer  and  gray- 
brown  in  winter,  tlie  beard  short  and  dark, 
the  inside  of  the  ears  and  inider  part  of  the 
tail  white.  The  general  colour  of  the  female 
is  earthy-brown  and  ashy.  The  young  are 
gray.  It  inhabits  the  nighest  regions  of  the 
Alps.  An  analogous  species,  the  C.  Pyre- 
naicus,  is  found  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Three  other  species  are  found  upon 
tlie  Asiatic,  and  two  more  on  the  Abyssinian 
and  Nubian  mountains. 

Ib'-xd.,  adv.     [A  contraction  of  Ibidem  (q.v.). 

Ib-l'-dem,  adv.  [Lat.,  properly  ibi,  witli 
demonstrative -drat,  as  in  idem,  tandem^  6lc.] 
In  the  same  place  ;  moreover. 

Ib'-i-jau  (au  as  <$^),  s.    (An  American  word.  ] 
Oriiitk. :  NycHbius  gmndis  of  VieiUot.     The 
Grand  Ibijau  is  found  in  Guiana,  &c, 

i'-bxs.  s.  [Lat.  ibis ;  Or.  7j3ts  (ibis)  =  the  sacred 
Ibis.     Secdef.] 

Ordinary  Language  £  Zoology : 

1.  A  genus  of  Tantalime.  The  bill  is  long, 
cylindrical,  and  arclied  from  the  base  ;  the 
head  naked ;  the  wings  broad,  ample,  the 
second  and  third  quills  longest ;  the  plumage 
metallic.  The  Sacred  Ibis  {Ibis  religiosa)  was 
venerated  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who 
preserved  its  remains  as  mummies,  and  repre- 
sented it  upon  their  monuments.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  hen.  the  plumage  white,  with  the 
end  of  the  wing  feathers  black,  tlie  last  coverts 
with  elongated  loose  barlis,  black  with  violet 
reflections  ;  bill  and  feet  black,  as  is  the  naked 
part  of  the  head  and  neck.  It  is  found  through 
Africa.  It  is  the  Aboii  Hannes  of  Bruce.  Tlie 
Scarlet  Ibis  (/.  rubra)  is  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  South  America.  The  Glossy  Ibis  (/. 
/alcinellus)  is  dark-green  above,  and  reddish- 
brown  below  ;  the  whole  plumage  silky,  and 
with  a  purplish  bronze  reflection.  It  is  found 
in  Europe,  Egypt,  Asia,  and  has  straggled  to 
Britain.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Black 
Ibis  of  the  ancients. 

2.  (PL):  Tantalinffi,  a  sub-family  of  Ardeidte. 
(Tantalin.^.] 

I-byc'-ter,  s.  [Gr.  l^vKTtjp  (tbukter)  =  one  who 
begins  a  war  song.] 

Ornith.  :  A  genus  of  AquUinpe.  Ibncter 
leucogaster  is  the  Gallinaceous  Eagle  foiui'd  in 
South  America. 

*  to,  pron.     [I.] 

i-C£i-5-i'-na,  s.  [Sp.  icaco  =  (Jkrysobalanus 
icaca,  which  Icacina  resembles.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  Icaciu- 
acese  (q.v.).  It  consists  of  three  or  four  shrubs 
from  Western  Africa. 

i-cS.9-i-na'-9e-aB,  i-ca-9in'-e-89,  s.  p7. 
[Mod.  Lat.  icaclH{a);  Lat.  fern.  pi.  a({j.  suff. 
-acp(e,  -COS.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  Olacacea^,  sometimes  elevated 
Into  a  distinct  order.  It  consists  of  Hypogy- 
nous  Exogens,  of  the  alliance  Berberales.  Tlie 
species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  having  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  without  stipules,  the  fiower.s, 
which  are  generally  hermaphrodite,  being  in 
cymes  or  panicules,  each  distinctly  articulated 
on  its  pedicel.  Calyx  small,  cup-shaped,  five, 
rarely  four,  to  six  toothed,  persistent.  Corolla 
liypogyiious,  of  five,  or  more  rarely  of  four,  or 
six.  petiils,  sometimes  united  at  the  base  into 
a  short  fleshy  tube.    Stamens  equal  in  num- 


ber to  the  jietals  ;  ovary  five-,  three-,  or  two- 
celled  ;  ovules  two  in  each  cell.  Fruit  a 
drupe,  generally  one-celled,  one-seeded  ;  the 
seed  pendulous.  Found  in  the  Fast  Indies, 
Africa,  South  Ameiica.  &.c.  Known  genera 
about  thii'teen ;  siwcies  sixty-flve  or  more. 

f-car'-i-an,  a.  [From  Icarus,  a  mythological 
hero,  the  son  of  L)iedalus,  wlio,  wlien  flying 
on  wings  from  the  anger  of  Miuos,  mounted 
too  high,  so  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  which  cemented  Ids  wings,  causing 
him  to  fall  ami  i>erish  in  that  part  of  the 
iEgeanSea,  which  was  called  after  him.]  Soar- 
ing too  high  ;  rash  or  adventurous  In  flight. 

196,  *yse,  *ly8.  "Us,  5.    [A.S.  i«,  iss;  Icel. 

iss  ;  Sw.  is  ;  iJan.  iss  ;  Dut.  ija  ;  Ger.  eia. 
Mann  believes  these  to  be  from  a  hypothetical 
A.S.  root  isan;  Goth,  eisan  —  to  shine,  cngn. 
with.  Ger.  eisen  =  iron,  and  Lat.  cea  =  bra.ss, 
copper.  Skeat  sujiposes  its  root  is  in  is  =  to 
go  swiftly  ;  cf.  Sansc,  ish  —  to  go,  to  hasten, 
to  fly  ;  Icel.  eisa  =  to  go  swiftly.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Water,  or  more  rarely  any  other  liquid, 
congealed  by  cold. 

t2.  Concreted  sugar.    (Johnson.) 

3.  An  ice-cream  (q.v.). 

II  To  break  tkeice:  [Break,  v.,  B.  IL  41(2)]. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Chem.  &  Min. ;  Water  congealed  so  as  to 
be  rendered  solid  by  cold.  Daiia  ranks  water 
as  a  mineral  species,  and  notes  that  its  crystals 
are  hexagonal  and  occur  usually  in  compound 
stellate  forms.  Ice  is  transparent  owing  to 
the  close  contact  of  the  crystals  which  com- 
pose it :  this  makes  the  individual  particles 
so  blend  as  to  render  the  mass  ojitically,  as 
well  as  mechanically,  continuous.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0'914.  Water  freezes  at  32"  of  Fahr., 
at  zero  (0)  of  Centigrade.  Its  greatest  density 
is  at  about  40°  F.,  4°  or  5'  C.  hence  ice  floats 
on  water.  The  surface  of  sheets  of  water  is 
frozen  while  their  mass  remains  liquid. 

2.  Meteor.,  Physical  Geog.,  Geol,  dc.  :  Ice 
exists  at  all  seasons,  both  on  land  and  on  the 
ocean  around  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Poles,  and  in  all  latitudes  on  mountain  tops  ; 
it  occurs  in  winter,  in  most  countries,  by  the 
freezing  of  lakes,  ponds,  streams,  4:c.  Some 
of  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found  are  ice-fields, 
icebergs,  &c.  (q.v.).  Its  action  is  the  key  to 
exidain  many  geological  phenomena  [Ice-aoe, 
&c.]  In  some  places,  as  in  Siberia,  it  lias  been 
found  interstratified  with  sand,  or,  as  in  New 
South  Shetland,  with  volcanic  ash. 

3.  Manuf.  d-  Cmttrn.:  Iceis  very  largely  gath- 
ered from  the  rivers  of  the  Northern  United 
States,  Norway,  &c.,  and  sent  to  the  cities  for 
summer  use.  Its  exportation  began  at  Boston, 
in  1806.  Ice-making  machines  have  been  much 
perfected  of  lute  years,  and  artificial  ice  has 
come  into  extensive  use  in  this  country. 

4.  Therap. :  It  Is  used  as  a  remedy  or  palli- 
ative in  hernia,  haemorrhage,  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  &c. 

^Anchor-ice:  [Gbodnd-ice]. 

ice-age,  s. 

Geol. :  The  glacial  jwriod  (q.v.), 

ice-anchor,  s. 

Naut. :  A  bent  bar  whose  prong  enters  a 
hole  in  the  ice  ;  to  the  other  end  a  mooring- 
hawser  is  bent. 

ice-apron,  s.    JIce-breaker.] 

ice-beam,  s. 

Ship-build. :  A  guard-plank  at  a  ship's  bow 
to  feud  otf  ice. 

ice-bearer,  3. 

Mach  :  A  cryophorus  (q.v.), 

ice-belt,  s.  A  belt  or  fringe  of  ice  along 
the  shore  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

ice-box,  ice-chest,  s.   [Refrigerator.] 

ice-breaker,  5. 

1.  A  starling  to  protect  the  upper  end  of 
a  bridge-]iier.  It  presents  an  inclined  edge 
up  stream  to  break  a  field  or  cake  of  floating 
ice,  or  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  gorge  of  ice. 

2.  A  pier  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
current,  to  prevent  access  of  ice  to  the  vessels 
in  a  harbour. 

3.  An  ice-breaker  for  harbours  is  a  steam- 
vessel  provided  with  means  for  opening  or 
keeping  open  a  channel  for  ships. 


j  Ice  brook,  ».     A  frozen  stream  or  brook. 

'■  A  BWurd  of  3i>alu.  tbe  Ice-hrouk't  ttiiiii-r  * 

ice-calorimeter,  s. 

Mach. :  A  method  of  determining  specific 
heats  by  means  of  irii.  Black's  calorimeter 
consists  of  a  block  of  ice  with  a  cavity  in  its 
centre,  with  a  cover  of  ice.  The  body,  whose 
specific  heat  is  to  be  determined,  is  raised  to 
a  certain  temperature,  and  then  put  in  the 
cavity.  When  the  body  falls  to  32'  F. ,  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  is  wiped  clean,  as  is  the  cavity 
itself,  with  a  cl<»th  previously  weighed.  Tlie 
increase  of  weight  in  the  cloth  measures  the 
ice  converted  into  water,  whence  may  be  de- 
duced the  specific  heat  of  the  body,  the  rule 
being  that  79-^5,  or  in  round  numbers  80 
thermal  units,  are  needed  to  liquefy  a  pound 
of  ice. 

ice-cap,  5. 

1.  (hoL:  The  great  sheet  of  land-ir*  formed 
round  the  pole  iu  glacial  times.    (Croll.) 

2.  Med. :  A  bladder  filled  with  pounded  ice, 
apj'lied  to  the  head  in  cases  of  inflammation 
ol  the  braiu. 

ioe-^ave, «.    [Guicure.] 

Ice-chair,  s.  a  chair  on  runners  to  hold 
a  lady  who  is  pushed  along  by  a  skater  in  the 
rear. 

ice-chisel,  s.  A  socket  chisel  with  a  lotig 
handle,  used  in  cutting  holes  in  ice,  either  in 
Arctic  explorations  or  as  a  starting-point  for 
the  saw  in  gathering  in  for  use, 

ice-claw,  8.  A  rope  and  pair  of  claws  for 
gTai)pling  blocks  of  ice. 

ice-cold,  a.     As  cold  as  ice ;  very  cold. 

"  Aud  ice-cold  grew  the  uiglit." 

Longfellino :  Sir  naia^jhrey  Gilbert. 

ice-cream,  iced  cream,  s.  a  kind  of 
confectionery  made  by  congealing  cream,  pre- 
viously flavoured  with  various  essences  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

\  ice-drops,  s.  pi. 

Bot. :  Processes  resembling  icicles  in  form 
and  transparency,  as  iu  Mesembryanthemum 
glaciale. 

ice-escape,  s.  A  contrivance  for  rescuing 
persons  fruni  drowning  by  the  breaking  of  ice. 

ice-fall,  .«.  A  mass  of  ice  resembling  a 
waterfall  in  outline. 

ice-fender,  s.  A  fender  or  guard  used  to 
protect  a  vessel  from  injury  by  ice ;  an  ice- 
beam. 

ice-fern,  s.  A  fern-like  incrustation  of 
ice  or  hoar-frost  produced  on  window-panes 
by  the  freezing  of  the  insensible  moisture. 
(Tennyson:  Aylmer's  Field,  222.) 

ice-field,  s.    [icE-pLAiN.] 

ice-foot,  s.    The  same  as  Ice-belt  (q.v.). 

"The  cliffs  to  thelwiaeof  which  the  ice-fooC  cliuga."— 
Oeikie  :  {Jretit  Jce  Age  (ed.  ISTTf.  p.  6&. 

ice-hill,  ice-monntain,  s.    An  iceberg. 

ice-hook,  s.  A  hook  used  in  landing  ice 
and  transporting  it  on  ways  to  a  house  or  hold. 

ice-island,  ice-islo,  s,  A  vast  body  of 
floating  ice. 

ice-master,  s.    One  who  has  charge  of « 

whaler  on  the  ice. 

ice-pack,  s.    An  icefloe  (q.v.X 

ice-pail,  s,  A  pail  containing  ice  for 
cooling  wines,  &c.,  for  dinner. 

ice-pitcher,  s.  a  metallic  pitcher  with 
nnn-conductiug  interval  between  its  double 
sides. 

ice-plane,  s.  A  tool  for  dressing  th€ 
siu-faces  of  ice-blocks  before  stowage  iu  bulk. 

ice-plough,  s.  A  t.iolfnr  cutting  grooves 
in  pond  ice,  to  facilitate  its  fracture  or  cleavage 
into  square  blocks  for  lauding,  transportation, 
and  stowage. 

ice-poultice,  s. 

Med. :  A  poultice  for  application  to  hernial 
tumours,  kc.  It  is  made  by  filUug  a  bladder 
with  ]>oun(led  ice. 

ice-safe,  s.    [Refrigerator.] 

ice-saw,  5.  A  long  saw  with  a  weight  at 
the  lower  end  (beneath  the  ice),  for  cutting 
long  kerfs  in  pond  ice,  to  make  a  track  for 
vessels,  or  to  form  long  slices  of  ice. 


f&te,  rat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fAU,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  cam?!,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.,  whd,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU;  try,  Sjrrlan.    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu=:kw. 


ice— ichnolithological 
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Ice-system,  s.  Ice  action  within  a  de- 
lined  area,  or  emanating  from  a  loca]  centre. 

"  Under  such  clrcunialaiices  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
ScatidloiivlA  must  liiive  liiid  tlielrowii  iceij/tternt." — 
/fee.  J.  lioniiry  :  Atmfrnct  of  Proceedings  of  Ueol,  Soc 
9if  London,  Nu.  3U6,  ticssloU  mTS-76. 

ice-table,  s.  A  flat  level  sheet  or  mass 
of  ice. 

lce~tongs*  s.  jit.  Grasping  implementa  for 
carrying  blocks  of  ice;  or,  on  a  small  ecale, 
for  haiulling  pieces  of  ice  at  table. 

Ice-water.  Iced-water,  «. 

1.  Water  from  melted  ice, 

2.  Water  cooled  by  ice. 

196,  v.t.    [Ice,  s.] 

I.  }At. :  To  cover  with  ice;  to  convert  Into 
ice  :  to  freeze. 

"  Icing  the  pole."     Bi/ron  :  ChUde  ffurold,  iv.  183. 

0.  Figuratlvdy : 

1.  To  cover  with  concreted  sugar;  to  frost. 

2.  To  chill,  to  freeze. 

i^e'-berfl^,  s.     [Eng.  ice,  and  hcrg  (q.v.).] 

Ord.  Lawj.  &  Gcol.  .*  A  hill  of  ice  which  is 
either  floating  in  the  ocean  or  has  somewhere 
taken  tlie  grouml.  Tlie  genesis  of  an  iceberg 
is  generally  f)n  tlie  shore ;  it  exists  first  as  a 
glacier  (q.v.),  but  when  this  in  its  onward 
progress  readies  the  clifTs  and  glides  down 
them  into  the  ocean,  it  loses  the  name  of 
glacier  and  takes  that  of  iceberg.  Scoresby 
eonnted  500  of  them  drifting  between  lat.  69° 
and  70°  N.  The  magnitude  of  some  icebergs 
is  very  great.  Capt.  Sir  Jolin  Ross  saw  several 
of  them  to;^ether  in  Baffin's  Bay  aground  in 
water  1,500  feet  deep.  One  seen  ofl"  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  two  miles  in  circumference 
and  a  hundred  and  tifty  feet  high.  Others 
were  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
every  cubic  foot  above  there  must  be  at  least 
eight  below.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  makes 
tht^  icebergs  which  escape  from  the  North 
Polar  regions  in  proximity  to  Europe  drift 
partly  to  the  westward,  and  they  rarely  reach 
Bi'itain,  though  Cowper  has  a  poem  "On  the 
lee-islands  seen  floating  in  the  German  Ocean, 
March  19,  1799."  Many  impinge  u[)on  the 
eastern  sliores  of  Iceland ;  escaping  that 
island  they  are  borne  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  eastern  shores  of  America.  They  do  not 
approach  the  equator  nearer  tlian  about  40°  N. 
and  36°  to  30°  S.  When  an  iceberg  reaches 
a  coast  and  melts,  it  generates  chilling  fogs, 
and  so  reduces  the  temperature  as  tempi.-riirily 
to  deteriorate  the  climate  of  the  adjacent  laud. 
They  carry  with  them  earth,  rocks,  Ac,  ob- 
tained when  they  were  in  the  glacier  state. 
These,  when  the  ice  melts,  fall  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  sea  and  form  moraines.  When  they 
scrape  their  way  over  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
they  score  the  several  rocks  over  which  they 
pass.  They  often  transport  animals  and  seeds 
of  plants  t4i  great  distances.  [Boulder  for- 
mation. Drift,  Glacier.] 

i^e'-blink,  s.     [Dan.  iishlink;   Sw.  isblink.] 
[Blink.] 

i^e'-boat,  8.    [Eng.  ice,  and  boat.] 

A  boat  employed  for  travelling  on  ice. 
2.  A  strong  boat,  driven  by  steam,  and  used 
for  breaking  a  passage  through  ice. 

i^e'-bo^nd,  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  boinid.} 

1,  Totally  or  completely  surrounded  with 
ice,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  moving :  as,  an 
icebound  vessel. 

2.  Fringed  or  edged  with  ice,  so  as  to  "be  in- 
accessible to  ships. 

"  From  the  iee-bound 
Desolate  northern  bayti." 

Longfellow :  Evangeline,  i.  a 

l^e'-built,  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  built] 

1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice. 

•'  Where  thaggy  (orms  o'er  ice-built  monntains  roam." 
Gray ."  Progreu  qf  Poet]/. 

ifed,  pa.  par.  &  o,    [Ice,  v,] 

A-  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

S.  As  adjecthv : 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Conveiied  into  or  covered  with  ice; 
frozen ;  congealed. 

2.  Covered  with  concreted  sugar  ;  frosted. 
n.  Bot  :  Co'-ered  with  glistening  particles 

resembling  icicles ;  as  in  Mesemhryaiithenmtn 
jfisijorme. 


i9e'-flde,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  Jioe.]  A  sheet  of 
ice  ;  a  small  ice-Iield. 

"Ue  reftohed  HudBoii'a  Bay,  where  hU  nhlp  waa 
frozen    up   among    the    ic<i/toti," — Taylor:    Word*    A 

Placet  {\%l&),  ch.  liL 

i9e'-ho^8e,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  tLnHlwuse.]  Ahouse, 
structure,  or  repository  for  the  storage  of  ice 
during  warm  weather;  it  is  frequently  con- 
structed underground,  with  a  drain  for  carry- 
ing off  the  water  of  the  ice  when  dissolved. 

190'- land,  a.  &  a.    [Eng.  ice,  and  land.] 

A.  As  substantive : 

Geog. :  An  island  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  Europe,  between  lat.  63°  24'  and  Cti°  33'  N., 
long.  13°  30'  to  24°  80'  W. 

B.  -.4s  adj.  .*  Of,  belonging  to,  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  place  described  under  A. 

Iceland-mos8,  s. 

Bot.  :  Cetraria  islandica,  formerly  called 
Lichen  islundicus.  The  thallus,  which  is  olive- 
brown,  paler  on  one  side,  is  erect  and  tuftr-d, 
laciniated,  channelled,  and  dentato-ciliated ; 
the  fertile  lacinia  very  broad,  the  shields, 
which  are  brown,  flat,  with  their  border  ele- 
vated. It  is  found  in  small  quantity  on  the 
ground  in  exposed  places  in  Scotland.  It  is 
slightly  bitter,  as  well  as  mucilaginous.  An 
aqueous  decoction  of  it,  when  cooled,  makes  a 
thick  jelly.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic,  demulcent, 
and  nutrient. 

Iceland-spar,  s. 

Min.  :  A  transparent  variety  of  Calcite. 
Called  also  Doubly-refracting  spar,  Prisujs  of 
it  are  used  for  the  polarization  of  light. 

i9e'-land-er,  s.  [Eng.  Iceland ;  -er.]  A  na- 
tive of  Iceland, 

l9e~l&nd'-lo,  a.  &.  s.    [Eng.  Iceland;  -ic.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iceland. 

B.  As  s^ihst.  :  The  language  or  literature  of 
Iceland  ;  sometimes  called  also  Old  Norse. 
It  is  the  oldest  language  of  the  Scandinavian 
group. 

i9e'-man,  s.     [Eng.  ice,  and  man.] 

1,  One  who  is  skilful  in  travelling  upon  ice. 

2.  One  who  collects  ice  for  sale ;  a  dealer 
in  ice, 

i9e'-man-8lup,  s,  [Eng.  iceman;  -ship.]  Skill 
in  travelling  upon  ice  or  in  mountaineering. 

"  What  I  may  venture  to  call  iccmanship  is  a  fine 
art,  only  acquired  by  much  experience." — Pall  Mil 
Gazeite.  June  11,  1884. 

i9e'-plain,  s.  [Eng,  ice,  and  plxiin.]  A  plain 
ctr  sheet  of  ice  ;  an  ice-field. 

I9e'-plant,  s.     [Eng.  ice,  and  plant.] 

Bot.  :  Mcsembryantkemum  crystallimim.  It 
is  called  ice-plant  from  tbo  many  watery  pus- 
tules covering  its  leaves  and  shining  like  ice. 
It  is  a  diffusely  procumbent  herb,  with  ovate 
alternate  leaves,  clasping  the  stem  and  axil- 
lary, almost  sessile,  flowere.  It  grows  on  sandy 
seashores  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  in  Greece  near  Athens. 
There  are  two  varieties,  M.  crifstallinum  and 
M.  glaciale ;  the  latter  is  that  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and 
has  been  given  in  liver  complaints.  The  burnt 
ashes  are  used  by  the  Spaniards  like  barilla  in 
glass  works.  Called  from  its  lustre  also  Dia- 
mond-plant. 

i9e'-(iuake,  s.  [Eng.  ice,  and  quake.]  The 
crash  which  precedes  and  gives  warning  of 
the  breaking  up  of  icefloes. 

19e'-8par,  s.    [Eng.  ice,  and  spar.] 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Rvacolite  or  Rhtaco- 

LITE{q.V.). 

*  ich,  *  iche,  proru    [1.] 

ich  dien,  phrase.  [Ger.]  Literally,  I 
serve.  The  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
originally  adopted  by  the  Black  Prince,  and 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

*  ich,  v.t.    [Eke,  v.] 

*  ich,  '  iche,  pron.  or  a.    [Each.J 

ich-neu'-mon,  s.  [Lat.  ichneumon,  from  Gr, 
iXve^jfiuiv  (it'hnennwn)  =  literally,  the  tracker  ; 
hence,  (1)  the  animal  described  under  1,  (2)  a 
wasp  which  hunts  spiders  (not  the  modem 
•  use  of  the  word  by  entomologists);  from 
txvevii)  (ichnev.6)  =  to  track  or  trace  out ;  Ixfos 
(ichiws)  =  a  track,  a  footstep.] 


1.  Zool. :  Herpestes  Ichneumon,  which  ha* 
been  called  also  //.  J'haraonis,  Ichyieumon 
PharcLonis,  and,  by  Linuieiis,  Viverra  Ichneu- 
mon. It  is  a  chestnut-brown  and  yellow 
colour,  the  feet  and  muzzle  black  or  deep 
chestnut,  the  tail  with  a  tuft  of  long  hair.  It 
is  the  animal  correctly  described  by  the  (classic 
writers  as  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile, 
on  which  account  it  was  a  sacred  animal  among 
the  Egyptians.  It  feeds  also  on  other  eggs, 
fowls,  plants,  kc.  It  is  occasionally  domes- 
ticated in  Egypt, 

2,  Entom. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Ichnenmonidae  (q.v.).  Linniciis  j'laced  under 
it  nearly  the  whole  Pupivora ;  now  it  is  much 
restricted. 

ichneumon-flies,  5.i)Z.  [IcHNEDMONiDiC.)      • 

ich-neu-mdn'-i-d£e,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  ichiieumon  ; 
Jem.  ]tl.  adj.  sufl".  -idee.] 

Entom.. :  Ichneumon-flies,  cuckoo-flies  ;  a 
family  of  Hymenoi)terou8  Insects,  sub-tribe 
Pupivora  of  Latreille,  now  often  called  En- 
tomophaga.  Once  made  to  contain  the  whole 
of  that  tribe,  it  is  now  limited  to  speci<js  which 
have  straight  antennse,  and  the  aMomen  at- 
tiiched  to  the  extremity  of  the  metatliorax. 
Like  other  entomophaga,  they  lay  their  egg.s  in 
the  bodies  or  eggs  of  other  insects  ;  these 
hatching  ]iroduce  larvfe  which  devour  the  egg 
or  the  animal,  whether  immature  or  mature,  in 
which  they  were  develo]'ed.  When  a  caterpillar 
is  attacked,  the  larvse  of  the  iclineumon  feed  on 
its  fat,  avoiding  all  destruction  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal ;  the  animal  is  sickly,  but  is  able  to 
go  into  the  chrysalis  state;  instead,  however, 
of  a  lepidopterous  insect  emerging,  there 
come  forth  multitudes  of  small  ichneumons. 
Myriads  of  chrysalides  are  thus  destroyed. 

ich-neu-mon'-i-dan,  a.  &  s.     (Mod.  Lat. 

ich7wumonid{<e) ;  -an.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Classed  under,  or  in  any  wa/ 
coimected  witli  the  Ichneumonidae  (q.v.), 

B.  As  substantive : 

Entom.  :  One  of  the  Ichneumonidae. 

ich-neu-mon'-i-de^,  s.  pi.  [T^t.  ichneum/m; 
masc,  or  fein.  pi.  adj,  sull.  -itics.J 

Entom. :  The  name  given  by  Swainson  to 
one  of  the  five  primary  tribes  into  which  he 
divides  the  Hjanenoptera.  It  is  nearly  iden- 
tical with  Latreille's  Pupivora  (q.v.),  now 
often  called  Eiitomoj'haga  (q.v.). 

ich'-nite,  8.  [Or.  l^vo^  (icftnos)  =  a  track,  a 
footprint ;  -ite  {Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Falceont. :  A  fossil  footj'rint.  Ichnite  oc- 
curs much  more  frequently  in  compos,  than 
as  a  separate  word — e.g.,  ornithic/i7ii/e  =  the 
fossil  footprint  of  a  bird  ;  tetrapodic/tntte  = 
tlie  fossil  foot-printof  a  saurian  or  batrachian, 
[Cheirotherium.] 

ich-no-car'-piis,  s.    [Gr.  Ixvo^  (ichnos)  =  a 
trace,  a  vestige,  and  Kapiros  (karpos)  =  fruit.] 
Bot. ;  Agenus  of  Ajiocynaceie,  tribeWrightese. 
Icknocarpus  frutesccns  is  sometimes   used  in 
India  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 

ich'-no-i^aph,  s.  [Gr,  Txros  (ichnos)  —  a 
f(.iotstep,  and  ypdt^to  igrapho)  =  to  write,  to 
di-aw.] 

Draioing:  A  ground-plan  ;  an  orthograph  is 
a  front  elevation,  a  scenograph  a  general  view. 

ich-no-graph'-ic,  ich-no-graph'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  ichnograph ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ichuography;  describmgorfonning 
a  ground  plan, 

"Penault  haa  assiated  the  text  with  a  figure  or 
ichttographical  plot." — Evelyn  :  Architecture. 

ich-nog'-ra-phy,  5.     [Eng.   ichnograph;  -1/.) 
*  1,  Ord.  Lang.  :  A  description  of  aucient 
works  of  art,  as  statuary,  &c 

2.  Arch.  :  A  horizontal  section  of  a  buUd- 
ing,  &c.,  showing  its  true  dimensions  ao\;ord- 
ing  to  a  geometric  scale  ;  a  ground-plan. 

"  To  have  a  draught  of  the  ground-jtlot  or  ichnoffra- 
phv  of  every  story  in  a  paper  by  itselL"— JUozon  * 
Jlecftantcal  Exercises. 

ieh'-no-lite,  s.  [Gr.  ix^o^  (ichnos)  =  a  foot- 
print, and  Ai'flos  (Hthos)  =  a  stone.] 

Geol.  £  Palcsont.  :  A  stone  on  which  an  ich- 
nite or  footprint  of  a  fossil  animal  or  bird  is 
imi>ressed. 

ich-no-lith-o-log'-ic-al,  ich-no-log'-ic- 
abl,  a,  [Eng^.  ichnolit'holog(y),  ichnolog(y); 
-ical]  Pertainmg  to  or  connected  with  ichuo- 
lithology  or  Ichnology  (q.v.). 


bSil,  h^;  poUt,  }6^\\  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
Htian,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun;  -tion,  -§ion  =  zhun.    -cious,  -tious.  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  kv.  ^  b^l,  d^L 
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ichnolithology— ichthyosaurus 


leb-no-lith-ol'-o-gy',  «.  [Gr.  Ixv(k  (ichnos) 
=  a  footprint ;  XtSos  (lithos)  =  a  stone,  and 
^oyt^  (logos)  =  a  discourse.]     The  same  as 

ICHNOLOOY  (q.V.)t 

loh-nol'-o-gy,  s.  [Gr.  Ixvo^  (ichrios)  =  a  foot- 
print, and  Aoyos  {logos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Geot.  A  Palmmi.  :  That  branch  of  science 
which  classitles  and  treats  of  fossil  footprints ; 
such  phenomena  taken  collectively,  [Foot- 
prints.] 

i'-chor,  s.  [Qt.  Ixwp  (icftdr)=  juice,  the  blood 
of  the  t^ods.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  thin  watery  humour  like 
serum ;  a  watery,  acrid  discharge  from  a 
wound,  ulcer.  Sic. 

"  Milk,  drawn  from  suine  uilnwl*  thnt  f«e<1  nnly 
npnn  fleih  will  be  mure  nft  to  toro  ranclil  nnil  pu- 
trefy .  .  .  theDitwill  turulutoMi  ichor. '—ArbiUhnut : 
On  A!imentt. 

2.  Myth. :  The  ethereal  fluid  which  took  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods. 

"Of  course  hit  peraplmtlon  was  but  ichor. 
Or  some  such  other  apirltunl  Itquor." 

Byron  :  t'ition  of  Judgment,  xxv. 

i-chor-h£e'-]ni-a«  s.      [Gr.  Ix'^p  {ichor),  and 

aVa  (haima)  ~  b"lood.] 
Pathol. :  The  same  as  Pv^mia  (q.v.), 

•  l-Ohor-Ol'-O-gf .  s.  [Gr.  !x<^p  (ickor)  = 
juice,  blood  of  the  gods,  and  Aoyos  (logos)  =  a 
discourse.]  The  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic 
and  secreting  systems. 

•i'-Chor-ofis,  *i'-chor-d8e,  a.  ['Eng.  ichor; 
-<nts,  -ose.]    Like  ichor ;  thin,  watery,  serous. 

"The  pu9  (rom  an  ulcer  of  the  liver,  growing  thin 
md  u:horou4,  corrodeB  the  VMM\a."—Arouth7iot :  On 
Diet.  ch.  lU- 

ich-thel'-i-dse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthel{is); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idtv.] 

Ichlhy.  :  The  Sun-fishes  of  Jordan,  a  family 
of  Aeanthopteri.  They  are  percoid  fishes, 
with  a  single  dor.sal  fin,  eitlier  continuous  or 
deeply  divided,  with  eight  to  twelve  spines  ; 
inal  fin  large  with  three  to  nine  spines  ;  body 
oblong,  more  or  less  elevated,  sometimes  much 
compressed.  Colours  usually  brilliant,  chiefly 
olive  green,  with  spots  or  shades  of  blue, 
yellow,  orange,  or  violet.  Fresh-water  car- 
nivorous fishes,  many  of  which  build  nests 
which  they  defend  with  great  courage.  Genera 
about  fifteen,  species  forty,  all  American ;  most 
abundant  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Subfami- 
lies, Micropterinae,  Centrarchins,  and  Ichthe- 
linae.    {Jordan  :  Vert.  Anim.  Nor.  U.  States.) 

ioh-the-li'-n»,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichth€l(U); 
iiat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itwf.] 

Ichthy.  :  A  subfamily  of  Ichthelidte.  They 
have  the  dorsal  fin  undivided,  notably  larger 
than  the  anal  one.    {Jordan.) 

leh'-the-lis,  s.    [Gr.  IxSu?  (wAeAiw)  =  a  flsh, 

and  ijAios  {helios)  =  the  sun.] 

Ichthy. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Ichthelinae  and  the  family  lehthelidae  (q.v.). 
Ichthelis  incisor  is  the  Blue  Sun-fish,  or  Copper- 
nosed  Bream.  Nine  others  are  in  the  Northern 
States  of  America.    (Jordan.) 

leb'-thi-dm,  s.  [Gr.  l^^y?  (ichthus)  =  a  fish  ; 
eiSos  (eidos)  =  form,  aud  suff.  -in. J 

Chem. :  A  substance  contained  in  the  iinina- 
tnre  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fishes. 

I^'-thin,  Ich '-thine,  s.  [Gr.  ix^v^  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish,  and  suff.  -in,  -ine  {Chtni.).^ 

Chem.  :  The  azotiaed  constituent  of  the  eggs 
of  cartilaginous  fishes.  It  forms  homogeneous, 
white,  transparent  grains,  soft  to  the  touch, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
gives  by  analysis  50-2  to  51  per  cent,  of  carbon  ; 
6-7  to  7-8  hydrogen  ;  147  to  15'8  nitrogen,  and 
1-9  phosphorus (?).     (n'atts.) 

loh'-thu-lin.  s.  [Or.  Ivflu?  (ichihiis)  =  a  fish  ; 
llAv  (hide)  ~  matter,  and  suff.  -in.] 

Chem.:  A  strongly  albuminous  liquid  in  the 
very  young  eggs  of  cyprinoid  fislies.  It  con- 
tains 52*5  to  533  per  cent,  of  carbon  ;  8  to  83 
hydrogen ;  15'2  nitrogen ;  1  sulphur,  and  6 
phosphorua.  It  seems  to  disappear  as  the 
eggs  approach  maturity,  and  to  be  replaced  by 
aibuniin.    (Watts.) 

loh-thy-di'-na,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy- 
di{um);  Lat.  neut.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ina.) 

Zool. :  A  family  of  Rotatoria,  founded  by 
Ehrenberg.  Tliere  is  no  carapace,  the  rota- 
tory organ  is  single,  not  continuous,  not  lobed 
nor  iUvi<led  at  the  margin. 


lOh-thyd'-i-uni,  «.  [Mod.  Lat.  from  Gr, 
ixSviioi/  (ichthuiiion)  =  a  little  fish.] 

Zool.  :  The  tyjiical  genus  of  the  family 
Ichthydina  (q.v.).  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
fully establi.shed, 

•  ioh'-thy-io,  a.  [Or.  IxBvv  (ichthua)  =  a 
fish.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  fishes;  having  the 
characteristica  of  a  fish. 

Ioh'-th^-6-c6l,  iob-th^-o-col'-la. ».   [Gr. 

ixOvoKoKAa  (ichthuokolla)  =  slime  'from  the 
belly  of  a  fl.sh,  from  Ix^?  {ichthiLs)  -  a  fish, 
and  KoKXa  (kolla)  =  glue.]  Fish-glue  ;  i.sin- 
glas  ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  air-bladders  of 
certain  fishes,  particularly  ofthe  great  sturgeon, 
Acipenser  huso. 

ichthy  o-cop'-riiB,  lch-thJ^-6-c8p'-r6- 
llte,  s.     [Gr.   ix^<;  {ichth9s)  =  a  fish;  icewrpos 
(kopros)  =  dung,  and  At'dos  (lUhos)  =  a  stone.] 
Palfeont.  :  A  coprolite  derived  from  fishes; 
the  excrement  of  ILshes  fossilized. 

ich-thy-6'--d5-a»  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat..  from  Gr. 
ix^i-s  (ichihus)  =  a  fish,  and  cWot  (eidos)  =  re- 
semblance.] 

Entom. :  A  genus  of  Beetles,  family  Ceram* 
bycidae.  Habitat  of  the  typical  species  the 
Philippine  Islands.    (Larousse.) 

ich-thjr-d-dor'-u-lite,  5.  [Gr.  IxBvi  (ichthtis) 
=  a  fish  ;  66pv  (doru)  =  a  spear,  aud  Ai^os 
(lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Palo'.ont. :  The  spine  of  a  fin.  Most  ichthyo- 
dorulites  are  believed  to  have  come  from  fishes 
of  the  order  Cestraphori  of  Owen.  They  are 
found  in  the  Lias,  the  Upper  Silurian.  &c. 

ich-th^-6g'-rar-ph3?,  ».    [Gr.  Ix^y?  (ichthtts) 

=  a  tish,  and  ypdtpto  (grapho)  =  to  write.]  A 
treatise  or  discourse  on  fishes ;  a  description 
of  fishes. 

ich'-thy-6)(L  a.  [Gr.  IxBvs  (ichthus)  =  a  fish, 
and  eiSos  (eidos)  =  fonu.] 

Zool.  dt  Palcpont. :  Resembling  flsh.  Used 
chiefly  of  reptiles  having  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  fishes. 

ich-thy-ol'-a-trj^,  s.  [Gr.  l^W?  (ichthus)  = 
a  fish,  and  Karptia  (latreia)  =  worship.] 

Religions:  Fish- worship;  the  adoration  of 
gods  partially  or  entirely  fish-shaped. 

"An  ichthyolatrv  connected  with  Derceto  or  Mar- 
gates." — Layard:  Nineveh,  iL  466. 

lch'-thy-6-lite,  s.  [Gr.  IxBv^  (ichthus),  genit. 
ix^os  (ichthuos)  ~  a  fish,  and  Ai'do?  (lithos)  = 
stone.] 

PaUront.  :  Fish  remains ;  a  fossil  flsh  or 
part  of  one,  or  the  impression  left  by  one  or 
other  of  these  on  the  rocks.     [Fish,  U.  2.] 

"The  Ludlow  rock  still  remains— i.e..  the  lowest 
Btage  lu  the  crust  of  the  globe  iu  which  any  ichxhyo- 
lite*  have  beeu  detected."— JtfurcAuon  .■  SUuria,  ch.  vi. 

ich-thy-6-l6g'-ic  ich-thy-o-log'-ic-al, 

a.  [Eng.  ichthyolog(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.\  Of  or  ji'er- 
taiuiug  to  ichthyology. 

ich-thy-ol'-O-gist,  s.  (Eng.  icht}iyolog(y)  ; 
-ist.]    One  versed  or  learned  in  ichthyology. 

ich-thy-ol'-o-gjr,   *  ic-thy-ol'-o-g^,  s. 

[Gr.  Ix^'i  (ichthus)  =  a  fish,  and  \6yo<:  (logos)  = 
a  discoui-se.] 

Nat.  Science:  The  science  which  treats  of 
fishes.  Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322)  described 
fishes  as  well  as  other  animals  in  his  Natural 
History.  Belon  in  1553,  Rondelet  in  1554  and 
1555,  Salviani  (1554-1558),  Willoughby  (1635 
-1672),  John  Ray  (1628-1705),  all  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  Ichthyology.  Artedi 
(1705-1735)  was  the  precursor  of  Linnseus 
(1707-1778).  Cuvier's  Histoire  Naturelle  de 
Poisson^  was  issued  between  182S  and  1849 ; 
Agassiz's  various  papers  and  publications  on 
Ichthyology  between  1S29  and  1844  ;  Yarrell's 
History  of  British  Fishes  in  1S35  and  1836. 
[Fish.] 

*  ich'-thy-o-mJin-93?,  *■    t*^^.  ix^u?  (ichthus) 

—  a  flsh,  and  fiavreta  (^nanteia)  =  prophecy, 
divination.]  Divination  by  the  inspection  of 
the  heads  or  entrails  of  fish. 

ich-thy-o-mor'-pha,  s   pt.     [Gr.  ixW? 

(ichthus)  =  a  fish,  and  ti6p<{>y)  (morphe)=  form.] 
Zool. :    Owen's   name    for  the  Urodela,  or 
Tailed  Amphibians. 

ich-thsr-o-mor'-phic,  a.  [Gr.  ;x^*«(tcAMw5) 
=  a  fish ;  fiop^iq  (nwrphe)  =  form,  shape,  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ic.]  Formed  in  all  or  some  respects 
like  a  fish. 


Ich  th^  6-myz'-olL  i.    [Or.  Ix^?  ((cW*hA 

=  a  lish,  and  fiv^dta  (muzao)  =  to  suck.] 

Ichthy. :  A  genua  of  Petromyzontidee  (lam- 
preys). Ichthyomyzon  argenteus  is  the  Silvery 
Lamprey.  It  occurs  in  the  great  Americun 
lakes,  &C.  (Jordan:  Vert.  Anim.  Hor,  Unit. 
States.) 

ich-th^-d~p2lt'-6-lite.  8.  IGr.  Ix9vi  (ichthu$t 
=  a  llMh  ;  ndros  (patos)  =  a  bt-^teu  way,  and 
Xi6o%  (lithos)  =a  stone.] 

Palmont.  :  A  fossil  track  supposed  to  have 
been  left  by  the  pectoral  fins  of  fishes  movina 
over  wet  silt,  sand,  &c. 

Ich-th^-6ph'-a-|:i8t,  «.  fEng.  {chthyopha- 
g{y);  'ist.\    One  who  eats  or  lives  upon  fish. 

ich-thj^-5ph'-^-gou8,  a.  [Eng.  ichthy- 
opiuig{y):  -uus.]  Eiitiiig  or  living  upon  flsiL 
(De  Quincey:  Autog.  Sketclies,  i.  78.) 

Jch-thy-oph'-a-g^, s.    [Gr. ix9v^ (ichthus):^ 

a  fish,  and  <i>ayeii'  (phagein)  =  to  eat.]  The 
practice  or  habit  of  eating  flsh  ;  fish-diet. 

Ich-th^-opb-thM-mite,  a.  [Gr.  Ix9vt 
(ichthus)  =  a.  Ush,  and  b4>0a\fi6i  (ophthcUmo$} 
=  an  eye.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Apophyllite. 

Ich-thj^-oph'-thi-rjB^   s.  pi.    (Gr.  IxBvt 

(i<--hthu:>),  genit.  Ix^vo^  (ichthuos)  =  a  fish,  and 
<f>9tip  (phtheir)  =  a  louse.] 

ZooL  :  An  order  of  Crustacea,  sub^lan 
Epizoa.  The  species,  which  when  adult  are 
parasitic  on  the  skin,  eyes,  or  gills  of  fishes, 
has  rudimentary  limbs,  a  suctorial  mouth, 
and  in  the  female  external  ovisacs.  The  larva 
is  locomotive. 

ich-thy-6ps'-i-da,  5.  pi.  [Gr.  Ixdv^  (ichthus) 
=  a  fish,  and  oipi^  \opsis)  =  an  appearance.] 

Zool.  :  A  primary  division  of  the  Vertebrated 
Sub-kingdom.  They  have  temporary  or  per- 
manent branchise,  nucleated  blood  corpuscles, 
but  no  amnion  or  allantois.  The  division 
contains  two  classes.  Fishes  and  Amphibia. 
Called  also  Branchiate  Vertebrata. 

ich-th^-6p-ter-y&'-i-i,  ich-th5?-8p-ter- 

yir'-l-a,  s.  pi.  [Gr.  Ivflys  (ichthus),  genit 
tX&vo<;  (ichthuGs)  =  a  fish  ;  mfpv$  (pterux\ 
genit.  TTTe'puyos  (pt£rugos)  =  a  wing,  a  fin,  and 
Lat.  mas.  pi.  suff.  -ii^  or  neut.  -ia.] 

Palfxont. :  In  Prof.  Owen's  classification  the 
third  order  of  the  class  Reptilia,  or  Reptiles. 
(Prof.  Owen :  PaUsontology,  1860.) 

ich-th<?-or'-ni-d»,  s.  pi    [Mod.  Lat.  ichthy 
orn(is);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  •id(B.] 
Palcmnt. :  A  family  of  fossil  birds. 

ich-thy-or'-nia,  s.  [Gr.  IxBvi  (ichihus),  and 
opi/ts  (ornis)  =  a  bird.]  i 

Paloeont. :  A  genus  of  fossil  birds,  order 
Odontotormae.  Tliey  had  teeth  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.  The  vertebrje  were  all  bicon- 
cave. Ichthyornis  dispar,  a  carni\'orous  and 
probably  aquatic.T)ird,  was  from  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  North  America. 

*  ich  -  thy  -  o  -  s^r'-  c6  -  lite,  s.  [Gr.  Ix0v9 
(ichthus)  =a  fisli  ;  a-dp^  (sarx),  genit.  o-opKoc 
(sarkos)  =  flesh,  and  Attfos  (lithos)  =  a  stone.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Desmareat  to 
Caprinella,  a  genus  of  Hippuritidas,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  flabby  muscles  of  fishes. 

ich'-thy-o-saur,  s.    [Ichthyosadrus.] 

PalcFont. :  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ichthyo- 
saurus  (q.v.). 

"To  have  breathed  atr  like  the  tchthyotaur." ~m 
Lyell:  Etem.  qf  Geol.  (ed.  1871),  p.  338. 

ich-thy-o-sau'-ri-a,  s.  pi.  [IcHTHrosAURtrs.! 
PaUeont. :  An  order  of  fossil  reptiles.  The 
teeth  are  lodged  in  grooves  of  the  premaxillae, 
the  maxillffi,  and  the  mandibles,  not  in  dis- 
tinct sockets.  The  fangs  are  deeply  folded, 
the  limbs  are  converted  into  paddles.  The 
centra  of  the  vertebrie  are  short,  broad,  and 
biconcave.     (Huxley.) 

Jch-thy-6-sau'-ri-d»,    s.   pi.     [Mod.   Lat. 
ichthyosaiir(iis) ;  Lat.  fem.  jd.  adj.  suff.  -id(e.] 
Pala-ont. :  The  typical  family  of  the  order 
Ichtliyo,sauria  (q.v.) 

ifch-thy-o-sau'-rus,  s.    [Gr.  IxBv^  (ichthut) 
genit.   ix^i^os   (ichthuos)  =  a   fish,   ana   traupa 
(saura),  a-oiJpo?  (sauros)  —  a  lizard.] 
Palceoni.  :  Ichthyosaur  ;   fish -lizard;    the 


ate.  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  mar£ne;  go,  p»W 
or.  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  s^n;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  ijnite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian,     w,  co  =  e;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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typical  genus  of  the  ordt-r  Iclithyosaiiria.  It 
consists  of  K*oantic  fossil  nmrine  reptiles, 
with  jaws  which  show  them  to  have  been  car- 
nivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of 
fishes  and  reptiles,  even  of  their  own  species, 
found  within  thoir  skeleton  is  a  proof  of  the 
nature  of  thfir  foud.  Their  vei'tebne  were  fish- 
like, their  paddles  lik»  thdse  of  ;i  purpoiseora 
"Whale,  and  their  long  powerful  t;iii  a  propelhT 
which  enabled  them  to  dart  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  water.  The  genus  extended  from 
the  Trias  of  Germany  to  the  White  Chalk  of 
England.  One  of  the  earliest  and  best  known 
species  was  Ickthynsaumis  communis  of  Cony- 
laeare.  It  is  from  the  Lias.  /.  ])lat;iodoii  also 
from  the  Lias  at  Lyme  Regis,  must  liave  been 
more  tlian  tweuty-four  feet  long. 

Ich-thy-o'-sis,  s.  (Gr.  ix^i-s  (ichtkus)  =  a  fish, 
and  suff.  -osis.] 

Pathol. ;  Fish-skin  disease,  characterized  by 
the  development  on  the  skin  of  thiek,  hard, 
dry,  imbricated  scales  of  a  dirty  gray  colour. 
There  is  no  pain,  heat,  or  itcliing.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  congenital  disease  and  lasts  througli 
life.  Oiling  the  skin  (dugong  oil  being  per- 
hnps  best),  to  keep  itsui'ple.  is  the  only  remedy 
of  importance,  with  attention  to  the  general 
health. 

•ich-thy-ot'-^mist,  s.  [Eng.  ichthyotoiMy); 
'UtJl    One  who  anatomizes  or  dissects  fishes. 

•  Ich-thJ^-ot'-O-my,  s.  [Gr.  IxBv^  (ichthns) 
=  a  fish,  and  TOfxtj  (to}iic)  =:  a  cutting;  t<7ac(u 
((6771)10)  =  to  cut.]    The  dissection  of  fishes. 

loh'-thys,s.  [Gr.  =aflsh.]  A  word  found  on 
many  articles,  as  rings,  seals,  tombstones, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  early  years  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  mystical 
meaning,  from  the  fact  that  the  several  cha- 
racters are  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek 
words  'Iijcrou?  XpttTTos,  0eoi)  *Yi6?,  2wT/jp 
(h~'so2is  Ckristos,  Theou  Huios,  So(er)  =  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour. 

i'-$i-C9,  s.  [The  native  name  of  the  plant.] 
Bot.  :  Agenua  of  Amyrids,  family  Burserida^ 
It  consists  chiefly  of  tall  trees  with  balsamic 
or  resinous  juice,  unequally  pinnate  or  ternate 
leaves,  and  racemes  or  heads  of  small  whitish 
or  greenish  flowers.  About  twenty  species  are 
known,  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, Idea  guiayiensis  furnishes  incense-wood, 
/.  Icicariba,  part  of  the  American  Elemi ;  /. 
Carana,  the  American  Balm  of  Gilead  ;  /.  Am- 
conchini,  the  Balsam  of  Acouchi;/,am&rosi;aca, 
the  Resin  of  Coumia ;  and  /.  altissima,  the 
Curana,  Samaria,  Acuyari,  Mara,  orCedarwood 
of  Guiana. 

l9'-i-cle,  *  U-e-chel,  *  1-si-kel,  *  I-se- 
^o-ket  *l8-y-kle,  *ys-e-ket  «■     [a.s. 

xsgicel,  from  is  =  ice,  and  gtcel  =a  small  piece 
of  ice ;  cogu.  with  Icel.  iss  =  ice,  jokvll  =  an 
icicle;  Low  Ger.  is-Jukel.]    [Ickle.J 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hanging,  conical  point  of 
ice,  formed  by  the  freezing  of  water,  &c.,  as 
it  flowt-  or  drops  down  from  something. 

•'  Ho  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropica  knows  of  icicUs." 

Mouri  :   t'eiied  Prophet  of  Khoraitan. 

2.  Her.  :  A  charge  of  the  same  shape  as  a 
drop  in  the  bearing  called  gztttee,  but  reversed. 

iy'-i-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  iq/  ;  -ly.]  In  an  icy,  cold, 
or  frigid  manner ;  very  coldly. 

i9'-!-neS8»  s.  [Eng.  icy:  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  icy  ;  coldness. 

f9'-mg»  i^e'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Ice,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  A  particip.  atlj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  subst.  :  A  coating  or  covering  of  con- 
creted sugar. 

"The  splendid  ieein</  of  an  Immeuae  historic  plum- 
cake."— H'arto/i  .•  Uiit.  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  Ui..  j  43. 

ic'-ker,  s.  [A.S.  (Northumb.)  e/ier  =  au  ear 
of  corn ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ahir.]  An  ear  of  corn. 
^Scotch.) 

Ic'-kle,  *.  [A.S.  gicel  =  a  small  piece  cf  Ice.] 
An  icicle  (q.v.). 

■■  Be  she  fire,  or  be  she  ickJe.' 

Cotton  :  Jo!/8  of  Marriage  (1689). 

•i'-con,  8.  [Gr.  flKiliv  (eikon)  =  an  image.] 
An  image,  a  picture,  a  rejiresentation. 

"Many  Netherlandera,  whose  names  and  icons  are 
pnblished."— //afc«wjW.-  On  Providence. 

•  i-con'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  icon;  -ical.}  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  lignres  or  pictures  ;  con- 
sisting of  figures  or  pictures. 


*  i'-con-i^m,  s.  [Kng.  icon;  -Lwi.]  A  figure; 
a  represL'iitation. 

i-cdn'-d-Cla^m,  s.  [Gr.  eUwf  (eikon),  genit. 
eiicdfos  (eikonos)  —  a  figure,  a  picture,  and 
KAda-fjia  (klasma)  =  a  thing  broken  ;  jcAaw  {klao) 
=  to  break.] 

1.  Lit.:  The  act  of  breaking  or  destroying 
images,  as  idols,  &c.  The  word  is  usually 
confined  to  the  movement  in  the  Eastern 
Cliui-ch,  but  it  is  sometimes  employed  as  In 
the  example. 

"Chaimla  and  church -to  wen,  still  aupreme  la  their 
beauty  fu  spite  of  the  rigid  iconoilaitm  ot  the  eisteentli 
century."— J.  S.  Brewer :  KnglUh  SluUiet.  p.  107. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  act  of  destroying  or  exposing 
shams,  delusions^  &c  ;  au  attack  upon  a 
cherished  belief. 

i-c6u'-6-cl3jSt,  8.    [Or.  €lKiIty  (eikon),  genit. 
eiKofoy    (eikonos)  =  au    image,   and    KAaorr;? 
(khi^tes)  =  one  wlio  breaks  or  destroys ;  xAaw 
(klao)  =  to  break  or  destroy ;  Fr.  iconoclaste.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Lit. :  One  who  breaks  or  destroys  images, 
as  of  idols,  &c. ;  one  who  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  worship  of  images. 

2.  Fig.:  One  who  destroys  or  exposes  shams, 
delusions,  «Scc. ;  one  who  attacks  cherished 
beliefs, 

II.  Ch.  Hist. :  A  party  or  faction  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  in  the  eighth  century,  who 
supported  the  Emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
in  his  violent  contest  against  image-worship 
(q.v.),  and  broke  images  where  they  had  the 
power. 

"'A  council  of  iconochitti  was  held,  la  which  the 
adoration  and  the  use  of  images  was  coudeiuued." — 
Jortin:  Ecclet.  But.  (an.  741). 

i-Con-o-cl^St'-lc,  a.  i.Eng.  iconoclast;  -ic] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  iconoclasm  or  iconoclasts. 
(Lit.  S  jig.) 

"  The  Jewish  and  Moaleui  ioonooI^Mfio  mind  tbluks 
ancient  statues  meu  transformed  by  euchantment  or 
JudKUieut."— TV^wr;  Early  Hiit.  Mattkind.  ch.  vL 

i-con-o-griph'-ic,  a.    [Eng.  iconography); 

■ic.\ 

1.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  iconography. 

2.  Representing  by  means  of  diagrams  or 
pictures. 

i  -  con  -  Og*- ra  -  phy,  S.  [Gr.  eiKovoypa^Ca 
(eikoriographia),  from  elKtou  (eikon)  =:an  image, 
and  ypd4>io  (grapho)  ~  to  write,  to  describe.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  ancient 
art  as  represented  by  pictures,  statues,  busts, 
engravings  on  gems  or  metals,  &c. 

"  An  eye  acquainted  with  Eaater  Island  icono'/raphy 
would  at  once  detect  Herrouias." — Journ.  Arithrop. 
Iiat..  ill.  37L 

*  i-con-ol'-a-ter,  s.  [Gr.  tlKt^v (eikon),  genit. 
eifcbi-oc  (eikotws)  =  an  image,  and  Aorpruw 
(latreud)—io  serve,  to  worship.]  One  who 
worships  imagei. 

*  i-c6n-6l'-a-try,  s.  [Iconolater.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  worshipping  images  ;  adoration 
of  images. 

*  i-con-ol'-o-gj?',  s.  [Gr.  etfcuV  (eikon),  genit. 
e'lKovos  (tikoiws)  =  an  image,  and  Koyo^  {logos) 
=  a  discour.se.] 

1,  Adescription  of  images,  pictures,  statues, 
&c. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  images  or  emblematical 
representations. 

i-con-oph'-fl-ist,  s.  [Gr.  eJietu*'  (eikon)  =s  an 
image  ;  "i)tA€u)(j>/i(7eo)  =  to  love,  and  Eng.  sufi. 
'ist.}  A  connoisseur  of  pictures  or  gems  ; 
a  collector  or  judge  of  prints. 

"There  are  few  iconophUUlt  whose  criticism  on  an 
early  print  of  the  Northern  scluxil  we  would  more 
willingly  lu:cept."~Saturday  Review,  March  29.  iaH4, 
p.  419. 

i-con-om'-a-Ch^,  s.  [Gr.  cIkwi/  (eil<dn)  =  an 
image,  and  Ma\ij  (mache)  =  wrangling.]  A 
war  against  images;  opposition  to  the  use  of 
pictures  or  images  as  objects  of  worship  or 
aids  to  adoration. 

*  I  -  con  -  om'-  ic  -  al,  a,  [Gr.  etKOfOfioxo? 
(eikoTwinachos),  from  e'lKuiv  (eikon),  genit.  f.^ofos 
(eikonos)  =  an  image,  and  |u.axT  (Jiiacfic)  =  a 
battle.]  Opposed  to  the  use  of  pictures  or 
images. 

"Wetchould  be  too  iconomicaJ  to  question  the  pic- 
tures of  the  v,iuds.'~Broiene :  Vulgar  Errourg.  bk.  v., 
ch.  xxi. 

i-COS-a-he'-dral,  a.  [Gr.  cIkoo-i  (eikosi)  = 
twenty,  and  e6pa  (hedra)  =  a  seat,  a  base.) 
Havhig  twenty  equal  triangular  sides. 


i-cds-a-he'-dron,    *  i-cd8-a~e'-dr5n,   4 

[ICOaAHKDRAL.1 

(ieometry : 

\,  A  solid  figure  having  twenty  equal  sides. 

2.  A  regular  solid,  consisting  of  twenty  tri- 
an;,'iilar  jiyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the 
ceiitrt!  of  a  H|»here  supposed  to  circuniMcrilie 
it,  and  therefure  having  their  heights  and  bases 
equaU 

t  i-c6s-in'-der,  *.    IIco8andr!a.) 

hot. :  A  plant  of  the  class  Icosandrfa. 

i-cos-in'-dri-a,  s.  [Gr.  elKoin.  (fAkosi)  = 
twenty,  and  ai^p  (amr),  genit.  icSpos  (andro*) 
~  a  male.] 

Bot. :  The  twelfth  class  In  Linnseus's  arti- 
ficial system.  It  consisted  of  i)lants  having 
twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  into  the 
calyx.  He  divided  it  into  five  orders  :  Mono- 
gyuia,  Digynia,  Trigynia,  Pentagyiiia,aud  Poly- 
gynia(q.v.). 

i-cds-^'-drous,  i-cos-^'-dri-an,  a. 

[Eng.,  &.C.  icosauM liia) ;  -ous,  -tan.]  Having 
twenty  perigynous  stamens  ;  of  or  belonging 
to  the  Icosaudria, 

*  icro,  8.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  "An  icre  is  ten 
bars."  (Gibson's  Camden,  margin  in  loc.)  (HoU 
land :  Camden,  p.  361.) 

ic-ter'-i-a,  s.  [Lat.  icterns  =  GT.  tierepo?  (ifctero*) 
=  (1)  tlie  jaundice,  {'!)  a  yt-llowish-green  bird, 
by  looking  at  which  a  jaundiced  person  was 
cured,  but  the  bird  died.  (Pliny:  H.  N.^ 
XXX.  11.)] 

Omith.  :  A  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Swain- 
son  under  his  subfamily  Brachypodise  (Short- 
footed  Thrushes),  and  by  Jordan  doubtfully 
under  the  Sylvicolidfe  (Warblers).  The  bdl  ia 
shorter  than  the  head,  and  has  a  broad  base  ; 
the  culnien  elevated  and  arched :  both  man- 
dibles entire;  the  wings  and  tails  rounded; 
the  middle  toe  very  long.  Icteria  vireris,  or 
viridis  (I.  polyglotta  of  Wilson),  the  Yellow- 
breasted  Chat,  is  found  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  described  by  Jordan  as  a  quaint,  loud 
soTigster.  It  has  great  powers  of  imitating 
the  sounds  which  it  heai-s. 

*  ic-ter'-ic,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  icterus,  from  icterus 
=  jaundice;  Fr.  icteritiue.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Affected  with  or  suffering  ft'om  jaandlca. 

2.  Good  against  jaundice. 

B.  As  subst. :  A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

"  ic-ter'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  icteric;  -al.]  The 
same  as  Icteric  (q.v.). 

"Our  on  ders  tan  dings  being  like  tcterimt  eyes.*^ 
Biihop  Taylor:  Qreat  Exemplar,  pt.  ii..  £  12. 

ic-ter'-i-dsa,  $.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(us);  Lat. 
fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idw.] 

Omith. :  Orioles  ;  a  family  of  Passeres.  In- 
sessorial  Birds.  The  bill  has  the  commissure 
angulated,  as  in  the  Fringillidse.  but  usually 
lengthened,  with  no  notch  ;  the  primaries 
nine  ;  the  legs  stout ;  tlie  plumage  usually 
brilliant ;  the  notes  sharji,  often  melodious, 
in  other  cases  harsh.  Sub-families  three  : 
Agelainae,  Icterinae,  and  Quiscalinte.  About 
twenty  genera  and  a  hundred  species  are 
kuown,  all  American.    (Jurdan,  187t).) 

ic-ter-i'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  icter(tu);  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ijue.] 

Omith.:  Hangnests  ;  the  typical  sub-family 
of  the  family  Icteridai  (q.v.). 

•  ic-ter-J'-tlous,  *  ic-ter'-i-toiis,  a.    [lo- 

TRRUS]     Having  a  colour  resembling  that  of 
the  skin  when  affected  with  jaundice  ;  yellow, 

•  ic'-ter-oid,  a.  [Or.  'iKTepot  (ikteros)  =  the 
jaundice,  antl  eiSos  (eWos)  =  appearance.]  Yel- 
low, as  if  jaundiced. 

iC'-ter-US,   8.      [Lat.]      [ICTERTA.] 

1,  Omith. :  American  Oriole,  the  typical 
genus  of  the  sub-family  Icterinae,  and  the 
family  Icteridae  (q.v.).  Icterus  Haltimore  ia 
the  Baltimore  Oriole  (q.v,),  and  /.  spuriuSf 
the  Orchard  Oriole  of  America. 

*2.  Path.:  Jaundice. 

3.  Bot.  :  A  morbid  condition  of  the  leaves 
of  plants,  as  of  wheat,  the  vine,  kc.  making 
them  become  yellow.  Itis  different  from  chlor- 
osis, which  is  more  a  constitutional  malady. 

•  ic-th5?-6r-6-gist,  *.    [Ichthyologist.] 


bSil.  btf^;  poUt,  J<$^1;  cat,  geU,  chorus,  9liin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ea:ist.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun;  tiou.   §lon  ^  zhun.    -tlous,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.    -bis,  -die,   &c.  =  b§l,  d^l* 
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ictic— idel 


•  Xc'-tic,  a.  [Lot.  ictvs  =  a  blow.]  Sudden, 
Bliarp,  abrupt,  as  if  produced  by  a  blow. 

iO'-ti-dej,  s.     [Gr.  im-i?  (iktis)  =:  a  weasel,  and 

.  «T6os  (eidos)  =  form.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Valenciennes  to 
the  Viverrine  genus,  called  by  Cuvier.  Para- 
doxurua,  and  by  Teiiniiinck,  Ai'ctitis.  It  con- 
tains the  Bcnturougs  of  India. 

Ic-tin'-i-a,  s.  [Gr.  IktIvo^  (iktinos)  =  a  kite, 
a  lien-barrier.l 

Ornith. :  Blue  kite,  a  genus  of  Falconidit*, 
8ub-!aiiiily  Milviuie.  IctijiUi  subcmruleiis,  or 
mississipensis,  is  the  Missiaaippi  kite. 

ic-ti-ther'-i-iim,   s._    [Gr.  iktk:  (iktia)  =  a 
weasel,  and  Bripiop  (thtrwii)  =  a  wild  animal.] 
PalfEont. :  A  genus  of  Vivemdie  with  Rlhni- 
ties  to  the  Hya.-nid«.     From  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene of  Greece. 

ilO'-tUS,  s.     [Lat.J 

1.  A  blow,  a  stroke :  as,  ictus  solia  =  sun- 
stroke. 

2.  Cadence,  emphasis;  stress  on  an  accented 
syllable. 

i5-y.  a.    [Eng.  ic(e);  -y.) 

1.  Lit. :  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  of 
the  nature  of  ice  ;  like  ice  ;  frozen. 

"  Wheu  must  the  ley  co\d  had  chntiied  up  all  the  deep.' 
Drayton:  t'oly-Olbiun.  ^  la. 

2.  Fig. :  Cold ;  frigid  ;  cool  ;  lacking  in 
warmth ;  chilling. 

"It  he  be  leAdcii.  tcy,  culd,  wiwlllhiir. 
Be  thou  BO  too."      shakesfj.  :  Hithard  III.,  111.  L 

ley-cold,  a.  As  cohl  as  ice ;  very  cold. 
{Longfellow :  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper.) 

icy-pearled,  a.  studded  or  covered  with 
beads  or  sjiaiigles  of  ice.  (Milton :  Death  of  a 
Fair  Infant.) 

id,,  adv.    A  contraction  for  idem  (q.v.). 

I'd,    A  contraction  for  /  would. 

i-dse'-an,  a.  [Lat.  Ida-us.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete. 

"The  ivy  aud  Idaan  vlue." 

Scott :  Lady  qf  tha  Ixike,  L  26. 

il-da'-U-g*  S.      [IDALIAN.] 

ZooL:  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  molluscs, 
family  Dorid<e.  They  have  no  shells.  The 
animal  is  broadly  olilong,  the  tentacles  clavate 
or  linear.  Fourteen  species  known,  all  recent, 
four  of  them  from  Britain. 

i-da'-li-an,  a.  [See  def.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Idaliutnja  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to  Venus, 
wlio  was  thence  sometimes  called  Idalia  ;  per- 
taining to  Venus. 

"  Idalian  Aphrodite.'  Tennyion:  Qltione,no. 

ide,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  fish  of  the  carp 
faiuily,  Leuciscus  I'hts.  It  is  found  in  Den- 
mark. Sweden,  Russia,  and  very  nrely  in  th« 
British  seas. 

-ide,  suf.  [Lat.  -ules,  from  Gr.  «I6os  (eidos)  = 
form  (?).] 

Chem.  :  A  termination  indicativo  of  combina- 
tion. It  enters  into  the  words  oaide,  fluoru/f, 
chloride,  &c. 

I-de'-a,  s.  [Lat.,  from  Gr.  iSe'a  (ideo)  =  the 
look  or  semblance  of  a  tiling;  iSetv  {idein)  = 
to  see ;  Fr.  idee;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idea.  The  word, 
■when  first  introduced  into  English,  was  so 
manifestly  a  Latin  word,  that  it  received  tlie 
pi.  idece.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  A  mental  image,  form,  or  re- 
presentation of  anything. 

%  In  popular  language  idea  is  used  as  a 
synonym  for  opinion,  belief,  jnirpose,  or  in- 
tention ;  and  in  the  example  it  has  the  seuse 
of  mental  powers. 

"  To  teach  the  young  tdea  how  to  shoot." 

Thomson :  Sprlnff,  11. 

XL  Philos.  :  Tlie  word  idea  has  been  taken 
in  very  many  and  very  dirtVrent  senses,  tlie 
history  of  which  would  be  a  history  of  philo- 
sophy. The  idea  of  Plato  (a.c.  429-347)  is  tlie 
pure  archetypal  essence  in  which  things  sub- 
sumed under  the  same  concept  parti<-ipate ; 
Aristotle  (a.c.  3S4-:i22)  tauyht  that  Ihnugli  the 
One,  apart  from  and  beside  the  many,  docs  not 
exist,  none  the  less  must  a  unity  lie  assumed 
as  (objectively)  present  in  the  many  :  and  the 
Stoics  (Zeno,  circ.  a.c.  :i55-203)  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  subjective  coucepts  formed 
through  abstraction.     Pliilo,  who  nourished 


about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  trans- 
fonned  the  Platonie  ideas  into  divine  thoughts, 
having  their  seat  in  the  Logos,  and  saysj 
"This  is  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  not  mine.' 
According  to  PluUtrcli  of  Cli^fironeji  (towards 
the  end  of  the  first  centui-y),  the  ideas  were 
intermediate  between  God  and  tlie  world ;  they 
were  the  pattern  and  Cod  the  etllcient  cause. 
For  Plotinus  (203-270)  the  iirimordial  essence 
was  elevated  above  the  Platonic  ideas,  which 
were  emanations  from  the  One.  St.  Thoniiis 
of  Aquin  (1227-1274),  recognizes  a  form  in 
which  tlie  universal  exists  before  things — viz, 
as  ideas  in  the  divine  mind.  For  Descartes 
(1590-1050),  "ideas  are  the  forms  of  things 
received  into  the  soul ;"  for  Spinoza  (l(i32- 
1077),  the  "  conce])ts  formed  by  the  mind  as  a 
thinking  thing  ;"  and  Locke  (1032-1704)  says, 
"whatsoever  the  nnnd  perceives  in  itself,  or 
is  the  immediate  object  of  jjereeption,  thought, 
or  understanding,  that  I  uali  an  idea."  In  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz  (1040-171ti)  ideas  are 
the  active  forces  of  his  monads ;  Berkeley 
(1084-1753)  used  the  word  as  equivalent  to 
phenomenon;  Hume  (1711-1770)  defines  ideas 
as  "copies  of  percejitious,"  and  Condillac 
(1715-1780)  as  "mental  representations  of  ob- 
jects of  apprehension."  Kant  (1724-180-1)  gives 
the  name  of  ideas  to  those  "necessary  enu- 
ceptions  of  the  reason  for  which  no  corre- 
sponding real  objects  can  be  given  in  the 
sphere  of  the  senses."  According  to  Erasmus 
Darwin  (1731-1802),  an  idea  is  a  "  contraction, 
or  motion,  or  contiguratiou  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organs  of  sense."' 
Roiiiagnosi  (17til-ia35)  rejects  the  notion  that 
ideas  are  only  transformed  sensations,  he  re- 
cognises in  the  mind  a  specific  logical  sense, 
to  whicii  he  attributes  the  formation  of  uni- 
versal ideas  and  ideal  synthesis.  [For  the 
views  of  Fichte,  Sclielliiig,  aud  Hegel,  see 
Idealism.]  James  Mill  (1773-1830)  calls  ideas 
"what  remain  after  sensalinn  has  gone,"  ancl 
Herbart  (1770-1841)  "typical  concej»tions." 
Sehopenhauer  (1788-1800)  posits  as  interme- 
diate between  the  Universal  Will  and  the  in- 
dividual in  which  it  appears,  various  ideas  as 
real  species  forming  stages  iu  the  objectilica- 
tion  of  the  Will.  In  English  philosophical 
^viitings  of  the  present  day,  idea  has  been  n.-- 
jdaced  by,  or  is  used  as  an  equivalent  of,  con- 
cept (q.v.). 

i-de'-al,  *  i-de'-all,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  ideal,  from 
Lat.  'idealis,  from"  idea.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Existing  in  idea;  intellectual;  mental; 
not  perceived  by  the  senses. 

"  A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe." 

Byron  :  Lara,  I.  14. 

2.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only  ; 
visionary;  not  real ;  fanciful. 

"  Tbeuce  on  th'  id^al  kinudom  swtft  she  turns 
Her  eye."  jhamson:  Suinnier,  1,T89. 

3.  Reaching  an  imaginary  model  or  standard 
of  perfection. 

"  IdetU  beauty,  tbnt  fine  nAtne.' 

Byron:  Beppo,  xlil. 

4.  Considering  the  world  of  sense  as  com- 
posed merely  of  ideas  existing  iu  the  mind ; 
as,  tlie  ideal  theory  of  philosophy. 

"  A  relic  of  the  old  ideal  Bystem." — Stewart :  Phil. 
Essays,  eaa.  4. 

B.  As  stibst. :  An  imaginary  model  or  stand- 
ard of  perfection  or  excellence. 

"  He  worships  your  ideal. 

ideal-realism, 

Phil. :  The  teachings  of  an  eclectic  branch 
of  the  Kantian  school,  who  attempted  to  build 
up  a  hannonious  system  without  sacrificing 
Kant's  realistic  postulates  to  his  idealistic 
teachings,  or  conversely  giving  up  the  latter 
in  favour  of  the  former.  Schleiermacher,  UI- 
rici,  and  Trendelenburg  were  of  this  section 
of  Kantists. 

"Others  .  .  .  sought  to  effect  the  harniouioua  union 
of  the  ide.-*ii-jtic  aiul"real  istic  elements  iu  a  doctrine  oi 
Ideal-realism:'— Ceberwcg  :  JiisC.  Philos.,  ii.  1S6. 

* i-de'-a-less, a.    [Eng.  idea; -iess.]   Destitute 
of  ideas. 

i-de-al-is-a'-tion»  s.    [loEiALizATioif.] 

i-de'-al-ise,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Idealize.] 

I-de'-al-ism,  s.    [Eng.  ideal;  -ism;  Fr.  ideor 
lisnie;  Ger.  idealismvs.] 

Philos. :  The  name  given  to  certain  systems 
which  deny  the  individual  existence  of  objiet 
apart  from  subject,  or  of  both  a)tart  from  God 
or  the  Absolute.  (Laroiisse.)  Idealism  denies 
the  existence  of  bodies,  holding  that  their 


Tennyson:  Princess,  IL  81 


appearances  are  merely  ideas  [perceptions]  of 
the  cogitant  subject.  Subjective  idealism 
teaches  tliat  tliese  ideas  are  j)rodui«d  by  the 
mind;  objective  idealism  that  God  is  their 
author.  To  these  twu  liypothesos  all  idealism 
may  be  reduced  (Tongitjrgl :  hut.  Phil.,  De 
Corp.).  Zeno  of  Elea,  in  clasHiu  times,  antici- 
pated modem  idealism.  The  teachiii;^  of  Zeno 
underwent  many  changes,  till  it  appearr:d  in 
tlie  modified  idealism  of  Plato,  wliich  was  it- 
self, in  course  of  time,  repeatedly  abided  to  or 
dimiuislied.  Berkeley  [Immatekialihm!  de- 
veloping Locke,  Descartes,  Hpinoza,  and  Leib- 
nitz did  much  to  revive  idealism.  Kant  has 
been  claimed  as  an  idealist— Franck  (Diet.  de$ 
Hciences  (1875),  757a)  makes  Kant's  UlmlLttiie 
suhjectif  one  of  the  three  divisions  to  wliich 
he  refers  all  modifications  of  Ideal  philosophy; 
but  Lewes  {Hist.  Philos.,  ii.  54:i)  says  Kant 
"never  overlooks  the  distinction  between  the 
phenomena  which  the  mind  fashions,  and  the 
noumena  which  it  only  postulates."  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  He^el  are  the  founders  of  the 
great  schools  of  German  Idealism,  called  re- 
spectively, Subjective,  Objective,  and  Abso- 
lute. For  Fichte  the  object  has  no  real  exist- 
ence, but  is  dependent  upon  the  suhject ;  the 
non-Ego  is  the  product  of  the  Ego  (tlte  human 
soul).  For  Schelling  object  and  subject  are 
equally  real,  and  equally  manifestatinns  of 
the  Ego  (in  his  system  the  Absrdute,  the  Sub- 
stance of  Spinoza).  Hegel's  only  reahty  m. 
this  case  Is  the  relation  between  the  Ego  and 
non-Ego,    [Heoelianisjl] 

i-de'-al-ist,  s.    [Eng.  ideal;   -ist.] 

1.  A  supporter  of  tlie  doctrine  of  ideallsiD. 

"  Berkeley  waa  sincerely  and  bona  flde  ui  ideatUU' 
—Stewart  ;  Philo$o/j'i.  Euayt.  So.  iv..  cb.  L 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  o- 
imagination.     (Annandule.) 

i-de-al-ist'-ic,  a.  [Ens.  idealist ;  -ic]  Per- 
taining or  relating  to  idealism  or  the  idealists 

i-de-ar-i-t3^»  s.     [Eng.  ideal ;  My.] 

1.  The  quality,  state  or  condition  of  being 
ideal. 

2.  Capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  and 
perfection. 

i-de-al-iz-a'-tloil,5.  [Eng. idealiz(e) ;  -ation.} 
The  act  of  fonuing  an  idea,  or  of  makiug  ideal. 

i-de'-al-ize,  v.t.  &  i.     [Eng.  ideal;  -ire.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  make  ideal  ;  to  embody  or 
represent  iu  an  ideal  form ;  to  give  form  to 
in  accordance  with  a  preconceived  ideal. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  form  ideals. 

i-de'-al-iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  idealu:(e);  -er.]  One 
wlio  I'iealizes  ;  an  idealist. 

i-de'-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ideal;  -ly.]  In  an 
ideal  "manner;  by  means  of  ideas  ;  intellectu- 
ally, mentally. 

"  A  trauB mission  ia  made  materially  from  Bome 
parts,  aud  ideally  from  ever>'  oue.'—Brovone:  Vulgar 
Errouri.  bk.  iii.,  ch.  ix. 

i-de-a-l6g'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  idealog{ue);  -ic] 
Of  of  iiertaimngtoanidealogue  or  his  theories 
or  ide;i3. 

"That  species  of  itfeo/offfc  composition  which  cajne 
least  into  collision  with  the  princi,  les  of  uni>erial- 
iam." — Chambers'  Encyc    [Annandale.) 

*  i-de'-al-6gue,  s.  [Eng.  ideal ;  suff.  -ng\i£, 
as  iu  demagogue,  &c.]  An  idealizer,  a  theorist, 
a  dreamer. 

"  Some  domestic  idealotjue,  who  alti 
And  coldly  chooses  empire. ' 

£.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  vuL 

i'-de-at,  i'-de-ate,  s.    [Ideate,  v.] 

Philos. :  The  correlative  or  object  of  an  idea; 
the  real  or  actual  existence  correlating  with  an 
idea.    (G.  M.  Lewes,  in  Annandale.) 

*  i-de'-ate,  v.t.    [Eng.  ide(a) ;  -ate.] 

1.  To  form  in  ideas  ;  to  fancy,  to  imagine. 

"  I  could  ideate  nothing,  which  could  please." 

Donne:  To  Sir  Ile'iry  n'ottOH, 

2.  To  apprehend  and  retain  mentally. 

*  i-de-a'-tion,  s.      [Eng.  ideat(e);  -ion.]    The 

faculty  or  capacity  of  the  mind  for  forming 
ideas.orthe  exercise  of  such  faculty. 

"  Ab  we  say  Sensation,  wo  might  say  also  Ideation; 
It  would  be  a  very  useful  word." — JameM  Mitt :  On  the 
Human  Aiindied.  1869).  L  63. 

*i-de-a'-tloxl-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideation;  -al.] 
Pertaining  to  i'deation  or  the  exercise  of  such 
faculty. 

*  i-del,  a.    [Idle.] 


I&te.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father :   we.  wet.  here.  cameL  her.  there ;   pine,  pit,   sire,  sir,  marine :   go.    pot, 
OC  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.     £8,  oe  =  e.     ey  =  a.    qu  =  tw. 
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7-deixl,  a.     [Lat.J    Ttie  same. 

i-den'-tic-al,  •  i-den'-tic»  *  i-dcn -tick, 
'  l-den-tiq.ue»  «.  [Foriiioil  as  if  from  a 
IjOW  Lat.  iA.leHticii3f  from  identitas  —  identity 
(q.v.);  Fr  identiqae ;  Ital.  &  tip.  idtntico.) 
The  very  same,  not  different 

"The  two  8entimeut9,  wliich  seemod  liise])anible 
ajiil  eveu  iUeiUical." — Macauiay :  flUt.  Kng.,  cli.  vl. 

H  (1)  hleutlcal  proposition  :  A  proixisitinn 
in  which  tho  terms  of  the  sulijeet  and  the 
predicate  are  identical,  or  contain  tho  same 
idea. 

(2)  Identic  note  :  An  official  communication 
in  terms  agreed  upon  by  two  or  more  govei'n- 
ments  sent  at  th'j  same  time  to  some  power 
whicli  they  hope  to  influence. 

i-den'-tic-al-l:^,  adv.  [Eng.  identical;  -ly.] 
lu'au  idenlical  manner;  iu  exactly  the  same 
manner. 

i-den'-tlc-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  identical;  -ness.] 
Tlie  ijuaiity" or  state  <if  being  identical;  exact 
sameness.     [Richardson:  Clarissa,  iv.  201.) 

S-den'-ti-fi-g^ble,  a.  [Eng.  identijy;  -able.] 
That  may  or"  can  be  Identitled  ;  capable  of 
identiticittiou. 

i-den-ti-fl-ca'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  identify;  c 
connective,  and  suff.  -ation,]  The  act  of  identi- 
fying ;  the  act  of  making  or  proving  to  be  tlie 
eame  ;  tbe  state  of  being  identified. 

*'  Evidcucs  arises  uut  of  the  plain  idcntificatton  of 
the  extreiiiea  tlmt  are  affirmed  of  cue  aoother."— 
Digby  :  of  Man's  Soul,  ch.  li. 

i-den'-tJ-fy,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  identifier,  from 
Lat.  irfc(iii((i8  =  identity  :  idem —  the  same, 
and  facio  =  to  make;  Sp.  identificar ;  Itul. 
identificare.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  the  same ;  to  combine  or  unite 
so  as  to  make  one  ;  to  consider  or  represent 
as  one  and  the  same  ;  to  treat  as  the  same. 

"They  cannot  subsist  tn  one  Mxoiher,  ot  he  identi- 
fied;  tWy  must  be  coucelv»;d  as  distUict  from  each 
other."— iuw;  Enquiry,  cli.  iii. 

2.  To  determine  or  prove  the  identity  of; 
to  prove  to  be  the  same  witii  something 
claimed  or  described  ;  as,  To  identify  stolen 
goods. 

B.  Reflex.  :  To  unite  one's  self  or  coalesce  in 
interests,  aims,  objects,  or  views 

"  Let  us  identify,  let  ua  incorporate  ourselves  with 
the  pcoylo." — Burke:  On  th«  Economical  J!e/orn\, 

C.  IntruTis.  :  To  identify  one  3  self;  to  coal- 
esce :  to  unite  in  interests,  aims,  objects,  or 
views. 

i-dent'-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ide7it(itii):  -ism.]  [Iden- 
tity, li  (,y).J 

i-den'-ti-ty,  s.  [Fr.  identite,  from  Lat.  iilen- 
tilatem,  accus.  of  ideutiUis,  from  i Jem  =  tho 
same  ;  Sp.  identidad  ;  Ital.  identitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  identical  or 
the  same  ;  sameness  ;  identicalness. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  identical 
with  or  the  same  as  something  described  or 
claimed  :  as,  The  identity  of  the  stolen  goods 
was  proved. 

3.  [Equation,  II.  1.] 

^  (1)  Personal  identity: 

Ontology:  The  sameness  of  each  individual 
thruughout  lite,  though  the  atoms  of  wliich 
tlie  body  are  composed,  the  dispositions, 
habits,  and  modes  of  thought,  are  continually 
changing.  Every  act  of  memory  is  positive 
testimony  in  favour  of  personal  identity ;  to 
remember  is  to  refer  a  past  state  of  conscious- 
ness to  the  same  subject  who  here  and  now 
recalls  it. 

(2)  PriTiciple  of  identity  : 

Ontology:  The  principle  that  every  ens  is 
necessarily  itself  and  not  any  other  ens.  This 
follows  directly  from  the  first  principle  of 
Scholastic  Philosophy,  sometimes  called  the 
Principle  of  Contradiction.  The  same  thing 
cannot  be  and  not-be  at  the  same  time. 
(Nequit  idem  simul  esse  et  non  esse.) 

(3)  System  of  identity : 

Hist.  £  Phihs. :  Tlie  name  given  to  the 
obieetive  idealism  of  Schelling,  wlio  trans- 
formed Fichte's  doctrine  of  tlie  Ego,  combtii- 
ing  it  with  Spinozism(q.v.).  According  to  this 
system,  object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal, 
nature  and  spirit  are  identical  [not  in  them- 
selves, but]  in  the  .ih^iohue,  of  which  they  are 
manifestations  Sclielling's  Idealism  is  some- 
times known  as  Identism. 


id-e-6-,  pref.  [luEA,'  Pertaining  to  or 
governed  by  ideas. 

ideo-motion,  s. 

I'hys.  :    Motion    arising    from  a  dominant 

idea.    [  Ideo-motor.  ] 
Ideo-motor,  a.     Excited  or  caused  by  a 

dominant  idea. 

"The  ceri'brum  reapinda  automntlcnilv  to  Imprea- 
slous  Iltted  to  excito  It  to  reflex  actton.  wiien  from  atiy 
cause  the  Will  Is  in  abeyance.  .  .  .  Thua  In  the  Htattfx 
of  reverie,  dreaming,  Bomiiambultiiiti,  iic,  whether 
8|Mntaucoua  or  artificially  iuduceil,  ideitn  wliich  takes 
full  |iosiit'^st>)n  uf  the  mlud.  and  fruin  which  it  cauuot 
frt-e  itself,  may  excite  reH|iondeut  iden-mator  ncttoiis  ; 
as  happens  also  wheu  the  force  of  the  Idea  la  murbidly 
exa«Hi-nited,  and  the  will  Is  not  Busiwniled,  but  merely 
wealtetifil,  as  in  many  foruisof  ma&niXy  .'—Carpenter  : 
Mental  I'hysiulogy.  %  110. 

id'-e-6-grS.m,  s.  [Gr.  iSea  (id«a)  =  a  sera- 
Itlance,  and  ypd^fxa.  (gramiiui)  =  a  written 
cliaiacter ;  Fr.  ideogramine.]  Tho  same  as 
Ideograph  (<j.v.). 

id'-e-O-gfraph,  s.  [Gr.  Jfiea  (idea)=&  sem- 
blance, and  ypd<{)ui  (grapho)  =  to  write,  to  des- 
cribe.] A  symb(»l,  character,  tigure,  &c, 
wliicli  suggests  or  conveys  the  idea  of  an 
object,  without  expressing  its  name. 

"  Certain  ideographs  or  picture  ^wrltluga." — Joum. 
AnChrop.  InttU..  x.  103. 

Id-e-O-griph'-ic,  a.  tEng.  ideograph;  -ic.\ 
Uepresenting  ideas  independently  of  sounds  ; 
specif,  applied  to  any.mode  of  writing  which 
by  means  of  symbols,  characters,  figures,  &c., 
suggests  or  conveys  thf^  idea  of  an  object  with- 
out expressing  its  name.  Of  this  kind  were 
the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians. 

"  'YhoV.ey  to  ideographic  v/tWXu^.  once  lost,  can  never 
be  recovered."— firtnro7i ;  Myths  of  the  J/ew  tVorlU.  cb.  1. 

id-e-o-graph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  ideogm^hic; 
-id.]     Tlie  same  a-s  Ioeooraphic  (q.v.). 

id-e-o-graph'-ic-al-ls^,  adv.  [Eng.  ideo- 
grajihical ;  -ly.]  In  an  ideographic  manner; 
by  way  of  ideographs  or  ideographics. 

id-e-o-graph'-ics,  s.  [Ideogeaphic]  a 
system  or  method  of  writing  in  ideographs,  or 
ideograpliic  characters. 

id-e-og'-ra-phy,  s.  [Eng.  ideograph;  -y.] 
A  system  of  ideugiaphic  writing  ;  a  treatise  on 
writing  in  ideographic  characters. 

"The  synilxd  .  .  .  constantly  recurs  in  patotetl  or 
graveu  ideography." — Wilson  :  Prehitioric  Man,  il.  189. 

id-e-6-l6g'-ic-al»  a.  [Eng.  idcolog(y) ;  -ical.] 
Teaching,  pertaining  to,  or  iu  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  tenets  of  ideology  (ipv.). 

"The  ideological  school  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Locke."— C'oiwi/i:  £7em.  of  Ptychol.  (ed.  Heurj).  p.  37. 

id-e-ol'-d-gist,  s.     [Eng.  ideolog(y);  -ist.] 

1.  One  wlio  liolds  or  supports  the  doctrines 
of  ideology. 

"The  school  of  CoudiUac  waa  divided  into  two 
blanches,  the  pbysiulok'ists  aiid  the  ideologists.  — 
L'ebcrweg :  Hist.  I'hilos.,  it  'SiS. 

2.  One  who  treats  of  ideas  ;  one  who  idea- 
lizes; a  theorist;  a  dreamer;  a  visionary. 
(Carlyle  :  Sartor  Resartv^,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  viii.) 

id-e-dl'-o-gy,  s.  [Fr.  ideologie,  from  Gr.  ISea 
(idea),  and  Aoyo?  (togos)  =  a  discourse.] 

Hist.  i&Philos. :  A  term  introduced  by  Destutt 
de  Tracy  iu  his  Elements  d'  Ideologie  (1801-4) 
to  designate  tlie  philosophy  of  the  French  Sen- 
sational School.  The  mind,  according  to  de 
Tracy,  is  nothing  but  sensation,  or  more  pro- 
perly the  sensibility  of  which  sensation  is  the 
exercise.  Tliis  sensibility  is  susceptible  of  im- 
pressions arising  (l)from  the  present  action  of 
objects  upon  its  organs,  when  it  feeis  simply  ; 
(2)  from  past  actions,  when  it  repeats  or  re- 
collects ;  (3)  from  tilings  which  have  relations, 
and  so  maybe  compared,  when  it  judges  ;  and 
(4)  from  the  wants  of  the  individual,  when  it 
wills.  Thus  sensation,  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  objects,  manifests  itself  as  pure  jierceii- 
tion,  memory,  judgment,  or  will.  The  word  has 
now  come  to liave  a  moreextended  meaning,  and 
its  use  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  school. 
"  Heuce  the  recent  celebmtet]  name  of  ideology  tor 
the  designation  of  the  tecleuce  of  Mind." — 0.  H.  Lewes  : 
Hist.  PhUos..  ii.  249. 

id-e-o-prax'-ist,  5.  [Gr.  iSe'a  (idea),  and 
TTija^LS ipr<Lcis)=  ^  transaction,  business.]  One 
who  puts,  or  endeavours  to  put  ideas  into 
lu-actice.  (Carlyle:  Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ii., 
ch.  viii.) 

Ide^  s.  pi.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  idus,  a  word  of  un- 
icnowii  origin,  but,  aecnnling  to  Slteat,  prob- 
ably connected  witliSansc.  indu  =  the  moon.] 


In  the  ancient  Unman  Calendar,  the  13th  rlay 
of  January,  FeV)ru»ry,  April,  June,  August, 
Heptember,  November,  and  December,  and  the 
15th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October- 

"  The  proud  Ides,  irh«a  the  wjuadron  rides, " 

Macuutay :  J.ak.--  lieffilliu,  L 

Id  est.  ?>Ar.  [Lat.]  That  is  ;  it  is  frequently 
shortened  into  i.e. 

id-i-6c'-ra-S^,  s.  [Gr.  t5to?  (irfion)=  peculiar 
to  one's  self,  one's  own,  and  xpao-i?  {krasis)  =  a 
mixture  ;  Fr.  idiocrasie.  idioiyrase.]  A  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  or  tempemment ;  tliat 
temperament  or  constitution  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  person  ;  idiosyncrasy. 

id-i-i-crat'-Jc,  id-i-o-craf-ic-al, a. 

[Idiocrasv.]  Peculiar  in  constitution  or  tem- 
perament ;  idiosyncratic. 

id'-i-0-9^,  s.  [Eng.  idio(t);  -cy;  formed  as 
frequeTury,  from  freqnent ;  Gr.  iiiwre'ia  {idio- 
teia),  from  tfiiwTTjs  (ididtes).]  [lotOT.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  an  idiot;  want  or 
defect  of  understanding  ;  idiotcy. 

"  I  stand  not  upon  their  idiocy  In  thJakiog  that 
bones  did  eat  tlieir  bita." — Bacon. 

•  Jd-i-o-e-lec'-tric,  a.  &  s.  [Gr.  T5ios  (idios) 
=  peculiar  to  one's  self,  and  Eng.  electric.} 

A.  As  adj. :  A  term  applied  to  substances 
which  are  electric  by  virtue  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar properties,  or  which  manifest  electricity 
iu  their  natural  state. 

B.  As  s^ibst.:  A  substance  which  becomes 
electric  by  friction. 

id'-i-O-grS-ph,  s.  [Gr.  l8<.6ypa4>o^  iidiographos) 
=  written  with  one's  own  hand.]  A  mark, 
signature,  or  flourish  peculiar  to  any  indi- 
vidual ;  a  trademark. 

id-i-6-graph'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  idiograph  ;  -ic.) 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  consisting  of 
idiographs. 

id-i-og'-Jrn-OUS,  a.     [Gr.  IStos  (idios)  -  one'i 
own,  and  yi**^  (fft«0  ~  anything  feminine,  in 
bot  =  a  pistil,  and  Eng.  suft'.  -ous.]. 
Bot.  :  Not  having  a  pistil. 

id-i-ol'-a-try,  s.  [Gr.  ifiio?  (itfios)  =  peculiar 
to  one's  self,  and  Aarpeio  (latrtia)  =  worship.] 
Excessive  self-esteem;  the  worship  of  one's 
self. 

id'-i-om.  *  id-i-o'-ma,  *ld-i-ome,s.   [Fr. 

idiome,  Ironi  Lat.  idiovui;  Gr.  l&iujfj,a{idioma) 
=  an  idiom,  from  iSidw  (idioo)  =  to  make  one's 
own,  l6i.o<;  (idios)  =  one's  own,  peculiar  to  one- 
self ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  idioma.  Puttenham,  in  1.089, 
ranked  this  with  words  quite  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  language.] 

1.  A  mode  of  expression  pecuhar  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  a  peculiarity  of  expression  or  phrase- 
ology ;  a  phrase  stamped  by  the  usage  of  a  lan- 
guage or  of  an  autiior  with  a  signification  other 
than  or  beyond  its  grammatical  or  logical  one. 

2.  A  dialect ;  a  peculiar  form  or  variety  of 
language. 

"  But  whence  art  thou  inapired.  and  thoa  alone. 
To  flourish  in  an  idiom  uut  tliy  own  V " 

Drydeii :  To  .Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

3.  The  genius  or  particular  cast  of  a  lan- 
guage. 

id-i-o-mat'-Io,  id-i-o-mat'-ic-al,  n.  [Gr. 
i&iuifxaTi.KO'i  (idionuUikos).j  [Idiom.]  Peculiar 
to  a  language  or  its  idioms  ;  pertaining  or 
proper  to  tlie  jtarticular  genius  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression of  a  language. 

"  Idiomatic  differences  of  expression  which  flow  not 
from  the  uianners.  but  froui  some  degree  of  study  and 
atlecUtiou."— i/urci  ;  On  Writing  Dialogue.     (i'rel.J 

id'i-o-mat'-ic-al-lSr,arfu.  [Eng.  idlomatical; 
-ly.]  In  an  idiomatic  manner;  according  to 
the  idiom  of  a  language. 

id-i-o-pa-thet'-ic,  a.  [Gr.  iSio<:  (idios)  = 
peetdiar'to  one's  self,  and  Eng,  path^ctic.]  Re- 
lating or  pertaining  to  idiopathy  ;  idiopathic. 

id-i-o-path'  ic,   id-i-o-path'-ic-al,  a, 

[Eng.  idiojxith(y) ;  -ic,  -ical.]  Pertaining  or 
relating  to  idiopathy  ;  indicative  of  a  disease 
not  preceded  and  occasioned  by  any  other 
disease  ;  primary  :  as,  idiopathic  tetanus, 
asthma,  or  erysipelas. 

id-i-o-patli'-ic-al-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  idio- 
pathicul;  -ly.\  In  an  idiopathic  maunei  ;  not 
syuiptoinaticaliy. 

id-i-op'-a-thy,  s.  [Gr.  l8iona0eCa(idiopatheia), 


boU.  bo^;  poiit,  jo^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus.  9]un,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  af ;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-oiaji.  -tian  =  shan.     -tion.  -sion-shiin;  -tion.  -sion  =  zhiin.     -tious.  -sious,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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from  ISios  (idios)  =  peculiar  to  one's  self,  and 
jratfos  (pathos)  =  suffeiing  ;  Fr.  itUopathie.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  A  cliamctertstic,  affection, 
or  disposition,  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

2.  Med.  :  The  phenomena  presented  by  an 
idiopathic  disease. 

Id-i-o-re-pul'-otve,  a.  [Gr.  ISios  (idios)  = 
peculiar  to  cue's  self,  and  Eng.  rejfulsive.] 

Physics:  Producing  repulsion  by  its  unaided 
aetion  :  as,  the  idwrepitUive  action  of  heat. 

ld-i-6-syn'-cra-S3?,  s.  [Gr.  rsto?  (((/ir>s)  = 
private,  peculiar  to  oneself,  niui  aOyKpaTK: 
(sM)i(/A:ra5is)  =  a  mixing  or  liliMHling  :  avv(suii) 
=  tofiether,  and  itpao-ts  (/L-rtww)  =  a  mixing ; 
K€pa.vyvfj.i  (keTawnumi)  =  to  mix  ;  Fr.  idiosyii- 
crasie;  Ital.  &,  Sp.  uliosiiicmsia.]  A  pecu- 
liarity of  temperament  or  oonrttitution  ;  a 
characteristic  peculiar  to  and  distinguisliing 
an  individual  ;  characteristic,  susceptibility, 
idiocrasy. 

•■  Whether  qiiallB,  from  any  idiotyneraty  or  pecu- 
Ilarlty  o(  constitution,  do  innucuuuMly  fteU  upon  helle- 
bore, —firowne;  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk.  111.,  ch.  xxviiLj 

Id-i-o-syn-crS-t'-ic,  *  id-S-6-sSrn-crat'- 
ick,  id-i-6-syn-cr3,t'-ic-al.  a.  [Idiosyn- 
crasy.] Pertaining  or  relating  to  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  of  peculiar  temperament  or  disposition. 

■■  Hi9  lorilship'B  idiotynmttlck  terrors,  the;terrora  of 
a  future  Btate/'— IKarftu^un;  Th«  IHvine  Legation, 
bk.  U.  |A|>ii.J 

Id'-i-Ot,  *  id-e-Ot,  s.  &  a.  fFr.  idiot,  from 
Lat.  idiota;  Gr.  ii^iwrr)?  (idivtes)  =  (1)  a  man 
in  private  life,  as  contradistinguished  from 
one  occupying  an  official  position,  it  being 
presumed  that  the  highest  intellect  and  edu- 
cation—nay,  all  the  education —would  be  found 
in  the  government  service  ;  (2)  an  uneducated, 
an  unlettered  man  ;  iStoi  (idios)  =  private, 
one's  own ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  idiota.] 

A.  As  s^thstantive : 

*  1.  (In  the  first  Greek  sense):  A  private 
person,  as  distinguished  from  one  holding 
public  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

"S.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scrii>- 
tiM-e  are  sufficient  to  all .  .  ,  idioU  or  private  iterBoua. " 
—J".  Tat/lor :  DUaituive from  Popery,  pL.  li.,  bk.  i..  5  I. 

*  2.  (In  the  second  Greek  sense) :  The  com- 
mon people ;  an  uneducated  or  unlearned 
person. 

'■  This  allegatioa .  .  .  that  pictures  are  the  scrip, 
tnre  of  idiots  und  Bimple  penious."~HunUey :  SerTiious 
agaimt  Peril  of  Idolaxry. 

3.  A  human  being  weak  or  deficient  in 
imderstandiug ;  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason 
or  the  intellectual  powers ;  one  who  either 
naturally  or  from  sickness,  &c.,  is  weak  in  tin' 
intellect,  so  as  to  have  no  lucid  intervals  of 
reason,  as  distinguished  from  a  lunatic  who 
has  such  lucid  intervals. 

*■  An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,  is  one  that  bath  had  no 
TMiderstaudlnK  from  his  nativity."— ^(ucAstona :  Coin- 
ment..  bk-  I.,  ch-  8. 

1  The  average  weight  of  the  brain  in  a 
Lealthy  adult  man  is  4Soz.  =  3  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. One  adult  male  idiot  had  a  brain 
weighing  28  oz.  ;  another,  13  oz.  2  dr. 

4.  A  stupid,  silly  person  ;  a  fool. 

"  The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age." 

Byron:  hnglith  BartU  A  Scotch  Reviewert. 

B.  As  adj. :  Idiotic ;  suffering  from  or 
afflicted  with  idiocy  ;  like  an  idiot. 

"Hi3  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh." 

Dryden  :  Cymon  <£  Iphigenia.  112. 

%  For  the  difference  between  idiot  and  fool^ 
see  Fool. 

ld'-i-6t-93^.  s.    [Idiocy.] 

Id'-i-ot-ed,  a.  [Eng.  idiot;  -«d.)  Rendered 
foolish  or  idiotic. 

"  Much  befooled  aod  idioted." 

Tennyson  :  Aylmer'M  Field,  690, 

Id-i-d-tha-lSan'-e-se,  s.  pi.  (Gr.  Ifiios  (idios) 
=  one's  own  ;  9a.\aixo<;  (thfdamos)  =  an  inner 
room,  and  Lat.  \>l.  adj.  suff.  -ece.] 

Bot. :  A  tribe  of  lichens,  having  shields 
first  close,  and  then  open,  and  the  nucleus  gela- 
tinous, made  up  of  naked  spores.     (Lindley.) 

Id'-i-o-thal'-a-mous,  a.  [Gr.  i5io«  (idios) 
=  peealiar  to  one's  self ;  Lat.  th<dam(m),  and 
Eng.  suff.  -ovs.] 

Bot. :  Having  a  different  colour  or  texture 
from  the  thallus.     Used  of  some  lichens. 

Id-i-ot'-ic.  id-i-ot'-ic-al,  a.     [Eng.  idiot; 
-tc,  'ical.     Fr.  idiotiqvp..] 
*  1.  Peculiar,  plain,  simple. 
2.  LikeorreseitiblingaTi  idiot ;  characteristic 
of  an  idiot;  foolish,  silly. 


Jd-i-dt'-io-al-lJ^,  adv.  [Eng.  idiotiml :  -ly.) 
In  an  idiotic  manner;  like  an  idiot ;  foolishly. 

*  id-i-ot'-i-con,  s.  (Gr,  ISiutTiKov  (idiotikon), 
neut.  of  iSiwTiKtk  (uli<itikos)  -  belonging  to  a 
j.rivate  man.]  A  dictionary  contined  to  a  par- 
ticular dialect,  or  to  the  words  and  phra.'ies 
peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country. 

*  id'-i-ot-isli,   *  yd-l-ot-yshe,  a.      [Eng. 

idiot;  -ish.]     Like  an  idiot ;  idiotic  ;  foolish. 
"  Mooat  ydictytJui  dotta^e.'— Bate  ;  Image.  pL  L 

*  id'-i-dt-ism,  8.  [Fr,  idiotijfme,  from  Lat. 
idiotismus  =  Gr,  i6iu>TirTfji6^  (idiot isinos)  =  tliu 
way  or  fashion  of  a  private  person.] 

1.  A  peculiarity  of  expression;  a  mode  vf 
expression  peculiar  to  a  language  ,  an  itliom. 

"Scholars  sometimes  .  .  .  give  tcrmlnatluiis  and 
idlotisms  8uita1)te  to  their  uattve  laugitage  unto  wortU 
uewly  invented." — Sale. 

2.  Folly,  foolishness,  idiocy. 

"The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greateat  <t2 JoC- 
iam."—Satnmond:   Workt,  \v.  hlH. 

*  id'~i-6t-ize,  v.i.  [Eng.  idiot;  -ize.]  To  be- 
come stupid  or  idiotic. 

id'-i-6t-lxke,  a.  [Eng.  idiot,  and  like.]  U't- 
senibling  an  idiot.  (Tennyson, :  Enoch  Ardun, 
640.) 

*  id'-i-Ot-lT^,  s.     [Eng.  idiot;  -ry.]    Idiocy. 

id'-i-O-type,  s.  [Or.  ISto?  (idios)  ~  peculiar, 
and  Eng.  type.] 

Ghent. :  A  term  applied  to  bodies  derived  by 
replacement  from  the  same  substance,  inclml- 
ing  the  typical  substance  itself.  Thus  am- 
monia is  idiotypic  with  ethylamine  and  all 
other  organic  bases  derived  from  it  by  substi- 
tutioa 

id-i-6-tjlrp'-lC, a.  [Eng.  idiotyp(e)\  -ic]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  charaeter  of  an  idiotype, 

i'-dle.  *  i-del,  *  1-dell,^  l-dil.*  y-dle,  a.  k  s. 

[A.B.  idil  =.  vain,  empty,  useless ;  cogn.  with 
Dut.  ijdel  =  vain ;   Dan.  idel  =  sheer,  mere  ; 
Sw.  idel  =  mere,  downright;  O.  H.  Ger,  Hal 
=  empty,  mere  ;  Ger.  eitel  =  vain,  trifling.] 
A,  As  adjective ; 

1.  Not  engaged  in  any  work  or  occupation  ; 
doing  nothing ;  unoccupied,  disengaged,  in- 
active. 

"Children  generally  hat«  to  be  idle." ^ Locke :  On 
Ediication. 

2.  Free ;  not  occupied ;  leisure  ;  vacant. 

••  For  often  you  have  writ  to  her ;  and  she  in  m™leHty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  ayaiii  rei-ly." 
Shakesp. :  Two  Gentlemen  of  t'erona,  u.  1. 

3.  Not  in  use  ;  not  employed  ;  remaining 
unused. 

"  The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  bf  gh  up  hung.'* 

MUton  :  Nativity. 

i.  Averse  to  labour  or  work ;  lazy,  indolent, 
slothful. 
5.  Useless,  empty,  vain,  ineffectual,  futile. 


*  6.  Unfruitful,  unproductive,  useless,  barren. 

"  Of  anti-ea.vast  and  deserts  vdle." 

Shakesp. :  Othello,  L  8. 

7.  Trifling,  irrelevant;  of  no  importance  ; 
without  foundation  ;  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

"This  idle  story  ibecame  important."  —  MaoauXay  : 
Sist.  £Tig.,  ch.  iL 

*  8.  Causeless. 

"  And  from  Prince  Arthure  fled  with  wiups  of  idle 
feare."  Spenser:  F.  Q  .  III.  vl,  a, 

*  "R,  As  substantive  : 

1,  An  idle,  lazy  person. 

"An  idel  Is  like  to  a  place  that  hath  no  walles ; 
theras  devileit  may  enter  on  every  &ide."~  Chaucer : 
Persones  Tale. 

2.  Indolence,  inactivity.  (Sylvester:  Mag- 
nificence, 1,319.) 

*  idle-worms,  s.  pL  Worms  which  were 
supposed  tofcbe  bred  in  the  fingers  of  lazy 
people.  (Beaum.  £  Flet. :  Woman  Hater^  iii.  1 ; 
cf.  ^?i«l-esjj. :  Roineo  £  Juliet^  i.  4.) 

idle-wheel,  s.     An  idler  (q.T.). 

i'-dle.  f.i.  &  (.     [Idle,  a.] 
A.  Intrarwiilive : 

I.  To  lose,  waste,  or  spend  time  in  idleness 
or  inaction, 

'■  That  she  and  all  her  fellow-ffodB 
Sit  idling  in  their  hiyh  abudes." 

Prior:  Alma,  1.  414. 

*  2.  To  float  or  move  about  aimlessly  or 
lazily,    (Shakesp. :  Romeo  d.  Juliet,  ii.  6.) 


B,  Trans. :  To  waste  or  spend  in  idleness  J 
generally  followed  by  away  :  as.  To  idle  timft 
away. 

*  i'-dle -brained,  a,    [Eng.  idU,  and  brained.] 

Koulish,  silly. 

"  la  the  imiu  idle-brained  for  want  of  refttT" 

Chapnum  :  Uoiner ;  Odyssey  xvliL 

*  i'-dle-head-ed,  a.     [ICng.  itlU,  undheaded.] 

1.  Foolish,  silly,  unreas4->nable. 

"The  supersUtlouB  idl^headed  eld." 

shakesp.:  Merry  it' ioes  tff  Windtor.  Iv, ^ 

2.  Delirious,  infatwated. 

"  ITiMin  this  loss  Bhe  fell  i/tuhfad^t.  and  to  thlflveiT 
day  Htauds  near  the  |(l:u:a  atiil  ■"— /.  Estrange. 

*  i'-dle-ljlr,  adv.    [Idly,] 

i'-dleness.    "  i-del-nes.    *  Inile-iiesso^ 

•  y-del-nesse,  s.    [A.s.  id«i*uy>.j 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  occupation  or  em- 
ployment ;  the  state  of  being  unoccupied  or 
at  leisure. 

"And  oftentimes  I  talked  to  htm 
In  very  tdlenrss." 

Wordsworth:  AnecdoUfor  Fathtrt. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  disused  ;  wantof  use 
or  exorcise. 

••St«rile  with  i<Sene»s  or  loftiiured  with  IndUBtry." 
Shahetp.:  Otli*Uo,  i.  3. 

3.  Laziness,  sloth,  indolence. 

"  Idleness  offers  np  the  Boul  wi  a  blank  to  the  devlL' 
'South:  tierTnona,  vuL  vi-,  ser.  lo, 

4.  Uselessneas,  vainness,  unprofitableness. 

5.  Emptiness,  triviality,  insignificance, 
silliness. 

*  i'-dle-pat-ed,   a,     [Eng,   idXe,  and  paUd.} 

Idleheaded,  emptyheaded,  stupid,  foolish. 

i'-dler,  s.     [Eng.  idl^e);  -er.] 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  spends  his  time  in 
idleness  and  inactivity  ;  an  idle,  lazy,  or  indo- 
lent person  ;    a  sluggard.      (Cowper :  Retire^ 
Ttmit,  681.) 
IL  Technically: 

1.  Mach. :  A  cog-wheel  placed  between  two 
others  to  comnumicate  the  motion  of  one  to 
the  other.  By  its  interposition  they  are  caused 
to  rotate  in  the  same  direction,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  they  geared  directly  into  each 
other.  Another  description  of  idle-weeel  ia 
caused  to  rest  upon  a  belt  to  tighten  it,  to  per- 
fect its  adhesion  to  the  band-wheels  over  which 
it  runs, 

2.  Naut. :  A  person  on  board  ship  who, 
being  liable  to  constant  day-duty,  ia  not  re- 
quired to  keep  night  watch. 

*  i'-dle^-by,    s.      [Idle,    a,]     An  idle,  lazy 
person, 

*  i'-dle-ship,  *i-del-8hip,  s.     [Eng,  Wis; 

-bhip.]    Idleness,  laziness,  sloth. 

"Of  idetship 
He  hateth  all  the  felauahip."     aower :  C.  A.,  iv. 

*id-lesse,  s.     [Eng.  idle;  -ess.]    Idleness. 

■'  hUesse  it  aeemB,  hath  Ita  mortality." 

Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  Iv.  3S. 

i'~dly,  *i-dlie,  *i-dely,  adv.     [Eng.  idUe); 
•ly-] 

1.  In  au  idle,  lazy,  or  indolent  manner; 
lazily. 

"  Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hande  clasped  below." 
Cowper:  /ietirement,2SS, 

2.  Uselessly,  in  vain,  ineffectually,  to  DO 
purpose,  vainly,  futilely,  without  effect. 

"The  Javelin  idiy  fled. 
And  biased  innoxious  oer  the  hero's  head." 

Pope:  Homer;  Iliad  xviL  5M. 

3.  In  a  careless,  trifling  manner;  carelessly, 
frivolously. 

"  No  more  so  idly  pass  alont;.' 

Byron  :  To  a  Youthful  FrigfuL 

i.  Foolishly,  unreasonably. 

"How  idlg  do  they  talk  !" 

Shakesp.  :  Comedy  of  Errort,  W.  4. 

idly-busy,  a.     Busy  to  no  purpose. 

"  Of  idly-busy  men  the  re8tles,s  fry." 

Thomson  :  Castle  of  Indolence,  L  A. 

id-md-ne'-^  s,     [Gr.  ISinav  (idmon)  =  skilfuLJ 
Palmont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Idmoneid?e(q,v.).     Range  from  the  Cretaceous 
to  the  Tertiary. 

id-md-ne'-i-dffl,  s.  pi.    [Mod.  Lat.  tdnionCeo); 

Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj,  suff,  -idee.] 

Palmont. :  A  family  of  Cyclostomatous  Poly- 
zoa,  liaving  the  polyzoary  erect,  simple  or 
branched,  the  branches  usually  round  and 
sometimes  anastomising  with  each  other, 
'roin  at  least  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the 
Tertiary. 


SOI 
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I-di-cra^e*  s.  [Gr.  €i5u>  {eidd)  =  I  see,  and 
cpaiTis  (knisis)  =  mixture,  because  of  the  re- 
fifiiiV)lance  in  furm  between  the  crystals  and 
those  of  some  ntiier  raiuerals.] 

Min. :  A  browTi,  green,  yellow,  or  pale  blue 
Bubtrans parent  iniueral,  of  vitreous  or  sub- 
resinous  lustre,  with  double  refraction.  Hard- 
ness, 6'5 ;  8p.  gr.,  3-35  to  3'45.  Dana  calls  it 
Vesuvianite,  and  dividcH  it  into  an  ordinary 
variety,  and  cyprine.  Under  the  first  are  ranked 
G.ihnite.  Frngardit*,  Heteromerite,  and  Xan- 
thite.    Found  at  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Soraina, 

l'-ddl«  *i-dole,  *y-dol,  s.  [Fr.  idole,  from 
Lat.  idolum,  idolon,  from  Gr.  elSmKov  (eidolon) 
=  an  image,  a  likeness,  from  etfio^at  (eidomai) 
=  to  seem,  to  appear;  Ital.,  8p.,  &  Port. 
idolo.] 
I.  Ordinary  Jjangiiage: 

1,  An  image,  a  representation  of  anything. 

"Nor  «ver  Jduiaeemed  8o  much  ftUvef  " 

Dryden :  Jfedal,  7. 

2,  Specif.  :  An  image  worshipped  as  God  ; 
A  representation  of  divinity;  any  image, 
figure,  or  symbol  used  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  a  false  god. 

"  The  gods  of  the  natioaa  are  idoU-'—Piatm  xcvl.  B. 

3,  A  person  or  thing  on  which  the  affections 
are  strongly  set,  or  to  which  persons  are 
strongly  attached  ;  one  loved  or  honoured  to 
adoration. 

"  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  nation. "—Jf oca u- 
lajf  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  Iv. 

*II.  Metaph.  :  A  false  notion  or  conception  ; 
an  enormous  opinion  or  idea  ;  a  fallacy. 

U  Bacon  (Novum  Organum,  i.  51-62)  divides 
Ihe  sources  of  error  into  (1)  Idola  Tribus  (Idols 
of  the  Tril>e),  founded  on  human  nature  in 
general ;  (2)  Idola  Specus  (Idols  of  the  Cave), 
springing  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
individual ;  (3)  Idola  Fori  (Idols  of  the  Forum), 
arising  from  language  and  social  intercourse; 
and  (4)  Idola  Theatri  (Idols  of  the  Theatre),  or 
the  deceptions  which  have  arisen  from  the 
dogmas  of  different  schools. 

idol-fire,  a.  A  fire  burned  on  the  altar  of 
an  idol.     (I'ennyson  :  Love  Thou  Thy  Ixind.) 

idol-god,  $.    A  false  god  ;  an  idol. 

"MarcelUiiuB  .  .  .  preoerved  his  lifeby  Bacriflclne 
to  the  iilL-lgodt." —Clartndon :  Religion  *  Policg,  ch,  iC 

idol-shell,  s. 

Zool. :  The  genus  ArapuUaria,  called  also 
the  Apple  Snail. 

Idol-worsbip,  s.  The  worship  of  idols 
or  false  gods  ;  idolatry. 

•i'-d6l,f.(.  [Idol,  a.]  To  idolize.  (Sylvester: 
Babylon,  20.) 

i'-ddl-9.zit,    s.      [Eng.  idol,   s.  ;  -ajii.]     An 
idolater*    (Sylvester:  Triumph  of  Faith.) 

•  i-dol-as-tre,  s.  &  a.    [0.  Fr.] 
A-  As  subst, :  An  idolater. 


B.  As  adj.:  Idolatrous.  (Ilndson:  Judith 
iv.  358.) 

i-dol'-a-ter,  s.  [Fr.  idoldtre:  Ital.  idolatro; 
Sp.  iif'ilatra,  idolatro;  Lat.  idololatres,  from 
Gr.  €lSti}\o\dTpr]<;  (e idololatres) t  from  el&iaKov 
(eidolon)  =  an  image,  and  Aarpts  {latris)  =  a 
servant.] 

1.  One  who  worships  idols ;  one  who  i>ays 
divine  honours  to  images,  figures,  or  repre- 
sentations made  by  hands;  a  worshipper  of 
false  gods  ;  a  pagan. 

"Idolater  ia  also  Greke,  and  the  English  an  Image. 
teiMwnt.' —TyndiiU  :  Works,  p.  421. 

*  2.  One  who  idolizes  or  admires  greatly  ; 
an  adorer. 

"Jonson  was&nfdoloferof  tbeaucieuta."— ffunf. 

i-dol'-a-tress,  s.  [Eng.  idolater;  -ess.]  A 
female'  worshipper  of  idols,  (Milton:  P.  L., 
i.,  445.) 

*  i-do-l&t'-ric-al,  a.  [Eng.  idolatry;  c  con- 
nective ;-a/.]  Pertaining  or  tending  to  idolatry. 

"  No  idolatrical  sacrl  flee."— Foop^r. 

•  i-dol'-a-trize,  v.i.  &  t.  [Eng.  idolatr(y); 
-ize.] 

A.  Intrans. :  To  practise  idolatry ;  to  wor- 
ship idols. 

"All  that  honour  thee  idotatrize" 

Daniel:  Com}ilaint  of  Ronamond. 

B.  Trans. :  To  adore ;  to  worship,  as  an 
idol. 


l-ddl'-a-troufl,  a.     [Eng.  idolatr{y);  -ous.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idolatry  ;  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of 
false  gods. 

2.  Given  to  or  practising  idolatry ;  worship- 
ping idols.    (Milton:  P.  R..  i.  444.) 

3.  Consisting  in  or  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  or  reverence  :  as,  an idola- 
trous veneration  for  antiquity. 

i-dol'-^-troiis-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  idolatrous; 
■ly.]  In  an  idolatrous  manner;  with  excessive 
reverence,  veneration,  or  attachment. 

"  Miuemble  ItidiAiis  itiiitatrouttj/  aAorlug  tbelrdevil. 
Ilab  pagodes, "—«;'.  Hall :  Character  qf  Man. 

i-d6l'-a-trf,  •  idol  a-tHe.  s.  [Fr.  idold- 
trie,  from  Low  Ijat.  idolatria,  a  shortened  form 
of  idololatria,  from  Gr.  ei6wAoA.aTpeia  (mlilo- 
latreia),  from  elfiuAoi'  (eidolon)  =:  an  image; 
karpita  (latreia)  =  service.] 

1.  Tlie  worship  of  idols,  images,  or  repre- 
sentations made  by  hands  to  rejiresent  di- 
vinity, or  of  any  inanimate  object ;  the  worship 
of  false  gods  ;  paganism. 

"  Idolatrie  Is  Greeke.  and  the  English  la  linage- 
eervice."— r^nf/aH  ;   Wurka,  p.  *24. 

*  2.  An  idol ;  a  false  god. 

"Bajil  next  and  Ashtaroth, 
And  all  the  idolatries  of  lieatheii  round." 

MiWm:  /•-  R.,  ilL  418. 

3.  Excessive  veneration  for  or  attachment 
to  any  person,  object,  or  thing.  (Shalcesp : 
Two  derithmen  of  Verona,  iv.  4.) 

^  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  idolatry 
or  anthropomorphism  is  the  fifth  of  six  pro- 
gressive stages  in  the  history  of  religion.  [God.] 

{!)  Ethnic :  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  tiie  modern  Chinese, 
Burmese,  Hindoos,  4:c.,  are  aU  in  that  fifth 
stage  of  religious  development. 

(2)  Jewish :  In  all  countries  where  idolatry 
exists,  the  tendency  is  for  the  uneducated  to 
worship  the  idol  as  if  it  were  a  deity,  while 
the  more  enlightened  employ  it  simply  as  an 
imagined  aid  in  adoring  an  unseen  God. 
Many  of  the  denunciations  against  idolatry 
in  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  levelled  chiefly  at 
the  first  of  these  (xlii.  17,  xliv.  10-17);  but 
some  censure  also  the  higher  form  (xL  18-25). 
When  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf,  he  pro- 
claimed a  feast,  not  to  it,  but  to  Jehovah. 
This  was  on  his  part  the  higher  form  (Exod. 
xxxii.  4,  5),  but  the  people  said,  "These  be 
thy  gods,"  and  worshipped  the  calf  itself 
(xxxii.  4,  8).  The  second  commandment  is 
directed  against  idolatry. 

(3)  Christian:  Images  had  been  Introduced 
into  the  various  churches  about  a.d.  300  for 
instruction  only  :  gmdually  they  began  to  be 
worshipped.  About  726  a  controversy  arose 
with  regard  to  their  use.  The  Emperor  Leo 
the  Isaurian  issued  edicts  against  them,  and 
carried  them  out  with  relentless  rigour  in  7:iO. 
Between  the  doll  of  a  girl  and  the  idol  of  a 
worshipper  there  is  a  close  affinity,  and  it  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  restoration  of  image- 
worship  was  brought  about  by  a  woman  (the 
Empress  Irene) ;  this  was  in  780.  The  second 
Council  of  Nice  sanctioned  them  in  787.  But 
in  the  modern  Greek  Church,  pictures  instead 
of  actual  images  are  used.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Most 
Protestant  Churches  exclude  them  from  their 
places  of  worship,  or,  if  they  adnnt  them,  do 
so  only  for  ornament.     [Iconoclast.] 

i-dol'-X-fy,  v.t.  [Eng.  idol,  s.  ;  i  connective, 
and  Lat.  Jio,  used  as  passive  of  facio  =  to 
make.]    To  make  an  idol  of.     (Southey:  The 

Doctor,  ch.  cxliv. 

* i'-dol-isll,  a.    [Eng.  idol;  -ish.}    Idolatrous. 

"They  have  etuffed  their  idoUth  temples  with  the 
wiitttoful  p11l»ge  of  your  eatateB." — Miltont  Jteason  of 
Church  Ooventment,  bk.  ii.     (Uouc.) 

*  I'-dol-i^m,  s.     fEng.  idol ;  -ism.] 

1.  The  worship  of  idols  ;  idolatry.  (Sylves- 
ter:  The  Decay,  518.) 

2.  Vain  opinions,  fancies. 

"  How  wilt  thou  reason  with  them,  how  refut« 
Their  tdolMifis,  trailitloDs,  paradoxes?" 

JfUton  .■  P.  R.,  iv.  231. 

*  i'-dol-ist,  s.  [Eng.  idol;  -ist.]  A  worship- 
per of  idols  ;  an  idolater.  (Milton :  Samsoii 
Agonisfes,  453.) 

i'-dol-ize,  v.t.  &  i.    [Eng.  idol;  -izc] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  worship  as  an  idol ;  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  ;  to  make  an  idol  of. 


'J.  To  pay  excessive  veneiatiou  or  reverenot 
to  ;  to  love  to  excess. 

"To  war  with  pleaaure.  idnliied  before  " 

Cowper:  Kxpottuiation,  410l 

*  B.  Intrana, :  To  practise  idolatry  ;  to 
worship  idola. 

i'-dol-iz-ep,  s.  [Eng.  idoliz(e);  -er.]  One 
who  idolizes  one  who  loves  or  venerates  to 
excess. 

"Though  I  be  not  such  au  Uo^i2«r  of  aiitlciuity."— 
Warbunon :  To  Hard,  Jet.  4S. 

*  i-dol'-O-Claat,  s.      [Gr.  elSuj\ov  (eidfllon)  * 

an  image,  and  KXaarr)^  {}dusti:s)  —  a.  breaker; 
K\dui  (ktao)  ~  to  break.)    An  iconoclast (q.v.X 

i-dol-d-griph'-ic-al,  a.  [Eng.  idol,  s.  :  o 
cniinedive  ;  and  graphical.]  Treating  of  idols 
or  id(datry.     (SoutJiey  :  Letters,  iii.  532.) 

^i'-dol-oiia,  *i-dol-oU8e,  a.     {Eng.  idol: 

-ous.]     Idolatrous. 

"  When  such  au  image  or  idoloute  prince  la  tbua  up 
abV—Dale :  Image,  pt.  Ii. 

*  i-do'-ne-OUS,  a.   [laX.idoneus.]  Fit,  proper, 

suitable  ;  adapted  for  a  particular  pnrjiose. 

"  Some  ot"her  fit  miueral  water,  or  idoneous  liquor.' 
—Boyle:  Works,  iv.  %'A, 

i-do-the'-a,  s.  [Lat.  =  (in  Mythol.)  a  daughter 
of  Truteus*  who  aided  Menelaus  in  obtaining 
information.] 

1.  Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Idotheidae  (q.v.).  It  contauos  the  Box-Slaters 
(q.v.). 

2.  Bot. :  A  genus  of  Cape  Liliaceae. 

1-do-the  -i-dss,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.  idothe(a); 
Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suif.  -ida:} 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  Cursorial  Isopoda.  It 
consists  of  small,  elongated,  marine  crusta- 
ceans, having  the  posterior  abdominal  feet 
raoditted  into  a  pair  of  flat  appendages,  and 
the  outer  antennae  often  vei7  long. 

id'-ri-a-lin,  id'-ri-a-line,  s.    [Idrialite.) 

Chemistry : 

1.  (0/ both  forms)  :  C42H28O.  A  white  crys- 
talline substance,  extracted  from  idrialite.  It 
can  be  obtained  either  by  dry  distillation  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide,  or 
by  boiling  the  mineral  in  oil  of  turpentine, 
the  liquid  on  cooling  depositing  impure  idria- 
lin.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  even  on  boiling, 
and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  best  solvent  is  oil  of  turpentine  or  amylic 
alcohol.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  in- 
tense blue  colour  is  formed  ;  with  nitric  acid 
an  insoluble  red  powder  is  produced.  Idrialin 
was  long  supposed  to  be  a  hydrocarbon,  but  it 
is  now  proved  to  contain  oxygen. 

2.  (0/ (ft* /orm.  idrialine):  [Idrialite]. 

id'-rf-al-ite,  s.  [Named  from  the  mines  of 
Idria.'in  Oarinthia  ;  suff  -ite  (Min.)  (q.v.).] 

Min. :  A  crystallized  white  mineral ;  com- 
position: carbon,  94.5  to  94*8;  hydrogen,  5"1 
to  5'5.    Called  also  Idrialine. 

i'-dyl,  i'-dyll,  s.  [Lat.  idylHum;  from  Gr. 
elbvWiov  (eiilullion)  —  a  sliort,  descriptive, 
pastoral  yioem  ;  elSos  (eidos)  =  form,  resem- 
blance, figure;  Fr.  idylle ;  lUi\.  idillio ;  Sp. 
idilio.]  A  short  poem,  the  subject,  orat  least 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  which,  is  a 
simple  description  of  pastoral  nature,  life, 
and  scenery,  or  of  events  in  pastoral  life  :  as 
the  idyls  of  Theocritus  among  the  ancients ; 
Goldsmith's  i)&sYr(^rf  Village,  &c. 

^  Tennyson  has  given  the  name  "Idylls" 
to  a  series  of  poems  founded  on  incidents  in 
the  Arthurian  legend. 

i-dyl'-Uc,  a.  [Eng.  idyl;  -ic.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  idyls  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  idyl ;  descrip- 
tive of  pastoral  life  or  scenery. 

U  e,,  phr.  [Lat.  id  est.]  A  contraction  fot 
id  eM  =  that  is,  that  is  to  say. 

*  'ield,  r.(.     [See  def.]    A  contraction  foTyield. 

ill  the  old  phrase,  "  God  'ield  you." 

ier-6e',  s.     [Gael.  iar  =  after;  offfta  =  agrand- 
son.]     A  great-grandchild.     (Scotch.) 
"  His  wee  curlie  John's  ieroe." 

Bums  :  Dedic^  to  Gavin  Tlamtiton,  Eaq. 

*i'-er-6-man-9y,  s.    [Hieromanc^-.j 
ifef,  'get  *gli;  "glff;  *ylf  *yf,  conj. 

[A.S.  gif;  cogn.  with  IchI,  ef,  if;  Dut.  of; 
O.Fries.  ief,  gcf,  ef,  of;  O.  Sax.  ef,  of;  Goth. 
iba,  ibai ;  O.  H.  Ger.  ibu,  ipu,  upi,  upa;  Ger. 


b^.  \>^\  pout,  j^l;  cat,  9011,  chorus.  911111,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^:  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  1 
-4>lan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -jlon  =  zhun.     -oious,  -tious,  -sioos  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &lq.  =  b^l,  dfU 
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ob;  Wei.  o.  Home  Tooke's  plausible  guess 
that  tlie  A.S.  gif  is  the  imperative  mood  cf 
ffi/an  =  to  give,  has  no  foundation,  and  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  results  of  comparative 
philology.] 

1.  A  hypothetical  particle,  introdurinfj;  a 
conditional  sentence,  and  =  suffering  or  grant- 
ing that,  in  case  that,  allowing  that. 

"  //  tliey  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord. 
//!  ulk'st  thou  to  uje  o(  ifs  t    Thou  art  a  traitor. 
Shaketp. :  Richard  III.,  Hi.  i. 

2.  Whether. 

"  In  doubt  if  beat  were,  aa  It  waa." 

Shakesp.  :  Complain/.  08. 

%  1/  waa  formerly  frequently  followed  by 
that. 

*  f-falth',  adv.  lA  contraction  of  in  faith.]  In 
faith,  imleed,  truly. 

*  i'-fecks',  ady.   [A  corruption  of  in/aifft,]   In 

faiWi,  truly. 

ig-gi-sur'-ic,  a.  [Ft.  igasur,  from  the  Pegu 
na'iue  of  St.  Ignatius-bean  (q.v.) ;  Eng.  suff. 
-tc.]  [InNATius.l  Contained  in  or  derived 
from  at.  Ignaiius'8-bean,  or  from  nox  vomica. 

Igasuric-aold,  s. 

Chem. :  One  of  the  acids  combined  with 
stryclinine  and  brucine  in  the  St.  Ignatiua's- 
bean  and  in  nnx  vomica.  It  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  small  hard  granular  crystals,  which 
have  a  sour  astringent  tast«,  and  are  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Jg-g.-siir'-illO,  s,    [Fr,  igasur ;   -iiw.]    [Ioa- 

SURIC] 

Cftem. ;  An  alkaloid  discovered  in  1853  by 
Desnoix,  in  the  mother-liquors  from  which 
Btrychuine  and  brucine  had  been  precipitated 
by  lime.  It  crystallizes  in  feathery  groups  of 
white  silky  needles,  which  have  the  bitter 
taste  and  poisonous  properties  of  strychnine 
and  brucine.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
ftlcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  ether.  By  treatment  with  hot 
water,  and  fractional  distillation,  igasuiiTi.^ 
yields  nine  distinct  bases,  all  crj'stalliiu\ 
bitter,  and  poisonous.  It  resembles  brucine 
in  its  behaviour  towards  re-agents. 

Ig-l5s'-i-a-site,  5.    [Named  from  Iglesias,  a 
town  in  Sardinia.] 
Miii. :  A  variety  of  Cerussite  (q.v.). 

Ig'-ld-ite,  ig'-lite,  s.     [From  Iglo,  in  Tran- 
sylvania, wliere  it  occurs.] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Abaoonite  (q.v.). 

ig'-loOy  6.     [Esquimaux.] 

1.  A  hut,  usually  of  a  circular  fonn,  made 
of  snow.    [Snow-house.] 

2.  An  excavation  made  by  a  seal  in  the 
snow  over  its  breathing-hole,  for  the  protection 
of  its  young. 

•ig-na-ro,  s.     [Ital.,  from  Lat.  ig7um«  = 

ignorant.]     An  ignorant  person,  a  blockhead. 

'■  It  was  intolerable  insolence  in  auch  ignaroes  to 

challenge  this  for  Popery."— J/ouH(affu«."  Appeale  to 

Cccsar,  ch,  xxxU 

fig-na'-ti-US  (t  as  sh),  s.  [From  Ignatius 
Loyola,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.]  (See 
the  etym.  and  the  compound.) 

Ignatlus's-liean,  5. 

Bot.  :  The  seeds  of  the  so-called  Ignatia 
amara;  but  the  genus  Ignatia  is  now  f:iven 
up,  having  been  founded  on  fragments  of  two 
different  plants  not  akin  to  each  other.  St. 
Ignatius's-beans,  called  in  parts  of  India  Pa- 
peeta,  have  been  given  in  cases  of  cholera,  but, 
if  an  overdose  be  taken,  giddiness,  and  cnn- 
vulsions  will  ensue.  They  are  supposed  to 
come  from  a  species  of  Strychnos,  perhaps 
S.  muUifiora. 

]^_ng_Ous,  a.    [Lat.  igneus,  tromignis  =  fire.] 

1.  Ord-  Lang. :  Containing  or  of  the  nature 
of  lire  ;  fiery,  emitting  fire,  resembling  fire. 

"  Those  {(7necni»  corpusclea  that  flow  from  the  sun, 
or  both  of  tnem."— Boji/e  ."   H'orks.  1.  '^23. 

2.  Bat. :  Flame-coloured,  very  lively  scarlet, 
fiei  y  red. 

3.  Geol:  Applied  to  rocks  believed  to  be 
produced  by  the  agency  of  fire.  They  include 
the  Volcanic  and  Plutonic  rocks  (q.v.). 

Igneous-action,  s. 

Geol. :  The  action  of  fire  or  of  great  heat. 
Igneous-action  is  the  antagonistic  power  to 
aijueous   action.      Whilst    the   latter,   if   left 


uncounteracted,  would  tend  to  wash  away  all 
land  graiu  by  grain  or  fragment  by  fragment, 
and  deposit  It  in  the  sea,  igneous  action  heaves 
it  up  again. 

igneous-causes,  a.  pi  Chiefly  volcanoes 
and  fiirtiiipKikcs. 

*  ig-nes'-99nt,  a.  &  ».  [Lat.  ignescens,  pr. 
par.  of  vjncsco  =  to  become  Are  ;  ignis  =  flre.] 

A.  As  adj.:  Emitting  sparks  of  lire  when 
struck,  as  with  steel ;  scintillating. 

B.  Assubst.  ;  Any  body  which  emits  sparks  ; 
specif.,  a  stone  or  mineral  which  emits  sparks 
when  struck,  as  with  iron  or  steeL 

*  ig-nic'-6-list,  s.     [Lat.  ignis  =  fire ;  colo  = 

to  worship;  and  Eng.  auff.  -ist.]  One  who 
worships  fire  ;  a  fire-worshipper. 

*  ig-nif -er-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  igni/er;  from  ignis 

=::  lire,  fero  =  to  bear,  and  Eug.  adj.  suff,  -ous.] 
Producing  fire. 

*  ig'-ni-f  iod,  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Ignifv.] 

*  ig-nif' -lu-ofis,  a.       [Lat.   ignif.xi.us;   from 

ignis  =  fire,  Jluo  —  to  flow,  and  Eng.  adj.  surt'. 
-ous.]     Flowing  with  fire. 

*  ig'-ni-fly,  t'.(.  [Lat.  ignis  —  flre,  and  /acu) 
(pass./o)  =  to  make.]    To  form  into  fire. 

"  The  iqnified  i»art  of  matter  waa  formed  into  the 
body  of  tte  aun.  —StiikvUy :  Paiaogra.  Sacra,  p.  2o. 

*  ig-nig'-en-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  ignigenvs.  from 
ignis  —  lire,  and  giyno  (perf.  t.  genui)  =  to 
beget,  to  produce.]    Produced  by  lire. 

*  ig-nip'-6-t©nce,  s.  [Lat.  igni^  —  fire,  and 
potentia  =  power.]    Power  over  fire. 

*  ig-nip'-O-tent,  a.      [Lat.  ignipotens  :  ignis 

=  fire,  and  poten-^  =  powerftil.]  Presiding  or 
having  rule  over  fire  ;  fiery. 

"It  drives,  i'ini/>'-t9nt.  through  every  vein.' 

.Siitaje:  On  the  Reaycery  of  a  Lady. 

ig'-ldS  fS-t'-U-US,  s.  it  a.  [Lat.=:  foolish  fire  ; 
Fr./eu/o//t(.l' 

A.  As  substantive : 

Meteor.  :  A  flame-like  meteor  floating  in  the 
atm'osphere  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  in 
marshes,  above  burial-grounds,  or  other  places 
where  there  is  decaying  animal  matter.  When 
approached,  it,  as  a  rule,  appears  to  recede. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  phosphuretted  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  escaping  from  decaying 
bodies,  &c. 

"  Not  even  an  Ignit-fatuus  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  in y  woes," 

Byron  :  Hazeppa,  iv. 

B.  As  adj.  :  Foolish,  vain,  illusory. 

"An  ifftiU-fafuiu  gleam  of  love  ?  " 

Byron  ;  To  a  i'outh/ul  Friend. 

ig-nite',  v.t.  k  i.  [Lat.  Ignitus,  pa.  par.  of 
ignio  =  to  set  on  fire.] 

A,  Trans.:  To  set  on  flre;  to  kindle;  to 
render  luminous  or  red  by  heat. 

"  Ye  heate  with  a  long  set  of  fatre  ajid  warme  weath.i 
h.id  even  ignited  the  &ire."— Evelyn :  Memuin  (St-iit. 
1666). 

B.  Intrans.:  To  take  fire;  to  become  lu- 
minous or  red  with  heat. 

*  Ig - nif - i - ble,  a.  [Eng.  ignit(e);  -able.] 
Capable  of  being  ignited  or  set  on  tire ;  in- 
flammable. 

"  Now  auch  bodies  as  strike  fire  have  snlphureoas  or 
ignitible  parts  within  them."— Browns :  Vuljar  £r- 
rours,  bk-  ii.,  ch,  i. 

ig-ni'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  Ignitus,  pa, 
par.  of  ignio  =  to  set  on  fire.] 

1.  The  act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting 
on  flre. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited,  kindled,  or 
set  on  fire. 

"  Now  to  contract  this  direction,  there  needs  not  a 
total  ignitioiL'—Brovme :  Vulgar  Erroxtrs.  bk.  il., 
ch.  ii. 

"  ig-niv'-o-mous,  a.  [Lat.  ignivomus^  from 
ignis  =  fire,  and  votno  =  to  vomit.]  Vomiting 
or  belching  out  fire. 

"The  voloa.uoa  and  ignivomoiu  mountains."— ^er- 
ftoTO  ;  Physico-r/ieoC,  bk.  iil.,  ch.  lil. 

*  ig-no-bil'-i-ty.  •  ig-no-byl-y-tie,  s. 

[Lat.  ignobilitas,  from  ignobilis  =  mean,  ig- 
noble ;  Fr.  ignobilite:  Ital.  ignobilitd,  i>:iuo- 
biltd;  Sp.  ignobilidad.]  The  quality  or  sUte 
of  being  ignoble  ;  ignobleness ;  humbleness 
or  meanness  of  birth. 

ig-nd'-ble,  a.  [Fr..  from  Lat.  ignohilis,  from 
i-  =  in-  =  not,  and  *  gnobilis,  nobiiis  =  noble  ; 
Ital.  ignobile;  Sp.  ignobil] 


1.  Of  low,  bumble,   or    mean    birth;    nov 
Boble,  not  iUustriuus. 

"  So  void  ol  pity  iB  the  ignobie  crowd  " 

Jirydeti  :  Anniu  ilirabllit,  ccL 

2.  Mean,  base,  despicable. 

"  ni»  nutureat  ouce  ferocious  aud  tfinobi^" — ifaoM^ 
lay:  UUt.  En(i..  ch.  ill. 

*  3.  Worthless,  useless. 

*  4.  Humble. 

**  The  mini  we  celebrate  must  find  ft  tomb, 
Aud  wo  that  woruhlp  bliii  Ij/noWegravea." 

Vowprr  :  7a*A,  ill.  Mil. 

■  lg-nd'-ble»  v.t.  (U;noble,  a.]  To  maktj 
ignoble  or  mean  ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  dishonour. 

"  Ignobling  ninny  ehorefl  aud  polnt«  of  lands  bviiLlp- 
wreck." — Bacon  :  JH*c.  in  Praise  of  Qu«en  Eiiiaheth, 

Ig-no'-ble-n^BS,    *  ig-no-ble-nesse,    $. 

[Eng.  ignvblf. :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  ignoble  ;  meanness,  humbleness ; 
want  of  dignity. 

"The  ignibleneue  of  a  servant."— i?Wiop  Taytor : 
Great  Exemplar,  pt  L,  disc.  1 

ig-no'-blj^,  ndv.  [Eng.  ignohl(e)  ;  -ly.]  In  an 
ignul'le,  mean,  base,  or  dishonourable  manner; 
meanly,  humbly,  basely. 

"  To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  ilave — 
Thy  choice  ia  most  ijitoMy  brnve  I" 

Byr'in     Ode  Co  Xapoleon. 

ig-no-min'-i-OUSt  a.  [Fr.  ignoimnieux,  from 
Lat.  ignoviiniosus,  from  ignominiii  =  igno- 
miny, disgrace.] 

1.  Marked  with  disgrace  or  ignominy; 
shameful,  disgraceful,  infamous. 

**The  Romans  in  thie  tgnominiout  etftte  return  to 
Eome."— iewu .■  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bist.  (1853),  ii,  «7. 

2.  Despicable,  disgraceful  ;  deserving  of 
ignominy. 

3.  Expressive  of  contempt ;  contemptuous, 
humiliating. 

"  The  if]nominiouM  Judgment  passed  by  the  House  of 
Comm'>us  ou  bis  Pastoral  \Ai\.let."—MaauUay  :  Bitt. 
Eng..  ch.  xlx. 

ig-no-min'-i-OUS-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ignomin- 
ious; -ly.]  Ill  an  ignominious  manner;  dis- 
gracefully, shamefully,  contemptibly. 

•'  In  his  attempt  at  comedy  he  failed  ignomintoutlg." 
— Johnton :  Life  of  Howe. 

ig'- no-min  -  ^,  "  Ig-no-min-ie,  «.     [Fr. 

ig%ominie,  from  Lat.  ignoniinm,tum\  t-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  *  gjiomen,  nomtn  =  name,  renown  ; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  ignov.inia.] 

1.  Public  disgrace  or  shame ;  reproach, 
dishonour,  infamy. 

*'The  ignominy  and  shame  that  was  cast  upon 
them." — Bunyan  :  Pilgrim's  Progreu,  pt,  i 

2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace ;  an  igno- 
minious act. 

3.  Ignominious  treatment. 

*  xg-no'-mi-OUS,  a.  [Formed  from  ig^nor^y^ 
with  suff'.  -ous,  or  shortened  from  ignoviinious 
for  the  sake  of  the  metre.]  Ignominious,  dis- 
graceful.   (Pee/e  ;  Prol.  to  Sir  Clyomon.) 

*  ig'-nd-mjT,  s.     [Prob.  only  a  misreading  for 

ignominy.]    Ignominy,  disgrace,  dishonour. 

"Hence,  broker-lackey,  ignomy  and  shame 
Puiaue  thy  life."  ATuikeip.  :  Trodus.  v.  10. 

ig-no-ra'-mus,  s.  &  a.     [Lat.,  first  person  pL 
pr.  indie,  of  ignoro  =  to  be  ignorant.] 
A»  As  substantive  : 

*  1.  Law :  (See  extract). 

"  When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence, 
if  they  think  it  a  groundless  accusation,  thej  osed 
formerly  to  indorse  on  the  back  of  the  hill,  'ignora- 
mus' ;  or,  we  know  nothiniz  of  it;  intimating,  that 
though  the  facts  might  possibly  be  true,  that  truth 
di<l  nut  appear  to  them  :  but  now  they  assert  iu  Eng- 
lish, more  al>30lutely,  "not  a  ti-uehill';  or.  which  is 
the  better  way,  '  not  found.*  "—Blackttone :  Comment., 
bk.  iv.,  ch.  23. 

2.  An  ignorant  fellow  ;  a  stupid  blockhead. 
"Wronged  by  those  who  would  make  him  such  an 
ignoramua."~Jor[in  :  Eccles.  Bittory.  an.  527. 

*B.  As  adj.  :  Ignorant,  stupid,  blockhead. 

"  Let  ignoramuA  poets  scribble  satires," 

Uryden  :  Prol.  to  Duke  af  Quite. 

Ig' -no -ranee,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ignorantia, 
from  ignorans,  pr.  par.  of  ignoro  =  to  be 
ignorant ;  Sp.  &  Port,  ignoranda ;  Ital.  ig- 
noranza.  ] 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  A  want  of  learning  or  knowledge  in 
general  or  with  respect  to  any  particular 
subject. 

2.  A  stite  of  not  being  cognizant  or  aware 
of  anything;  inaciuaintance. 

•  3.  An  act  committed  through  ignorarce  or 
inadvertence. 

"  Forgive  U8  all  our  sins,  negligences,  uid  ignor- 
ances."—Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  Litany. 


&te.  l&t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  faU,  father;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  pot. 


or.  wore,  wQlf,  work,  whd.  son:  mute,  oiib,  ciiro,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full:  try,  Syrian,    bb,  ce 


ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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4.  Stupitiity,  foolishness. 

"The  comiiiiiii  cui-Hc  of  iiinitktiid.  folly,  and  iffnor- 
ance."—Shakei<p  :  TroUut  *  Vremida.  II.  3. 

II.  Roinian  Theol. :  The  Rbseiute  of  knowledge 
in  one  cajml'te  of  acquiring  it.  It  is  of  two 
kinds:  1.  Vincilile— (I)  Simple,  when  sonio, 
bnt  not  sufflcient,  pains  atu  ti^ken  to  remove 
it;  (2)  Cr;iss,  wliou  Mciirccly  any  means  are 
used  ;  and  (3)  Affocted,  when  a  person  wislics 
to  be  ignorant,  in  order  to  sin  more  frt-ely. 
2.  Invincible,  which  is  held  to  excuse  altoge- 
ther from  sin,  since  no  nmral  guilt  can  be  in- 
curred withnnk  an  intention,  direct  or  remote, 
of  violating  the  divine  law.    {Addis  £  Ariwld.) 

•3[g'-n6-ran-9^,  "iig -no-raun-cy, ».  [Lat. 
ignorantia.]     Ignorance. 

"  Rdcked  In  blyiidiiea  aud  iyiwraunctf."—Ti/ndaU: 
WoTket,  p.  157. 

Ig  -no-rant,  "  ig-no-raunt.  a.  &  5.    [Fr. 
igiiorait{,    from    Lat.   igiiunnta,    pr.    par.    of 
igiioTO  =  to  be  ignorant ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital. 
ignoranU.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Destitute  of  knowledge  in  general  or  on 
any  particular  subject;  nninatructed,  unin- 
formed, unlearned,  untaught,  unlettered, 
illilemte. 

"So  fooliflli  was  I  and  ignorant."—  Pialm  IxxtU.  22. 
*2.  Unacquainted,  unconscious. 

"  Ignorant  ot  guilt,  I  fear  iint  tdiRme," 

DryUen.     (Todd.) 

5.  Dull,  silly,  simple,  stupid. 

"  Either  you  ai-e  ignorant  or  seem  eo  cmltlly." 

Shakeap. :  Measure  /or  Jleasme,  11.  4. 

*4.  Not  known  ;  hidden,  undiscovered. 

"  Thereof  to  he  hifurint-d,  Imprlsou  't  uot 
lu  igimrant  coticeahiK'nt." 

aii.ikeii:  :    Winter's  Tate.  L  % 

•6,  Done  unconsciously  or  inadvertently. 

"  Wtiat  ignorant  elu  have  I  couimittedf  " 

a/iakeJip.  :  Othello,  Iv.  2. 

*  B.  As  siibst. :  An  ignorant,  untaught,  or 
■literate  pei-son  ;  one  unlettered  or  unskilled. 

"Tin  we  know  the  first  apiiugs  of  oatural  motiuiia 
»e  lire  stiU  but  ignoranU." — Otanvitt:  Scepni  ScienCi- 
fica,  ch.  xxl, 

%  Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term ;  it 
inchides  any  degree,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  and  consetiuently  includes  the  other 
terTus,  illiterate.  Vfileamed,  and  unlettered^ 
which  express  diflereut  degrees  of  ignuratice. 

Ig-no-ran'-tine^,  s.  pi.  [Pr.  ignorantiiis, 
from  ignorant  {Littri).  Either  a  corruption 
of  Yontains  (from  St.  Yon,  near  Ronen),  or 
from  the  rule,  wliicli  their  founder  strictly 
enforced,  th;it  none  of  tlieui  should  learn 
Latin  {il/r5.  R,  F.  Wilson:  Christian  Brothers, 
p.  5,  note).] 

Religious  Orders :  A  term  adopted  from  the 
Frencli,  and  applied  to  the  members  of  a 
religious  society  of  men  living  in  community, 
founded  in  16S0,  by  the  Ven.  J.  B.  de  la  Salle, 
CJinoii  of  Rheims,  for  the  spread  of  education 
among  the  poor.  Their  title  is  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  or,  shortly,  Christian 
Brothers.    {McClintock  £  Strong.) 

ig'-n6-rant-i§m«  s.  [Eng.  ignoraTU;  -ism.] 
The  same  as  Obscurantism  (q.v.). 

ig'-no-rant-ist,  s.  [Eng.  ignorant;  -ist.] 
The  same  as  Obscurantist  (q.v.). 

ig'-no-rant-ly,  *  Ig-no-raunt-ly,  adv. 

lEng.  ignorant;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  ignorant  manner  ;  without  know- 
ledge, instruction,  or  inrormation. 

"  We  Boiiietlinea  niiHtiike  his  Mmiders  for  beantles, 
and  are  ho  ignorantljf  fuud  as  to  copy  theiu."—  ICutfa. 

2.  Without  intention  ;  inadvertently  ; 
through  ignorance  or  inacquaintance. 

Ig-no-ra'-tl-o  (tl  as  slii)  e-len'-chi,  phr. 
iLal.l 

Lo^:  An  overlooking  of  an  adversary's 
couiiterposition  to  an  argument. 

Ig-&oro',  v.t.     [Fr.  ignorer,  from  Lat.  ignoro 
=  to  be  ignorant:  i-  =  in-  =  not,  and  tlie  root 
gno,  seen  in  * g}wsco,nosco  =  to  know;  Sp.  <St 
Port,  i^norar ;  Ital.  ignorare.] 
X.  Ordinary  Language : 
*1.  Not  to  know  ;  to  be  ignorant  of. 
"  Rather  to  ignore  the  beiug  of  God  than  deny  it" — 
Boyle :   iVork»,  U.  S6, 

2.  To  pass  over  without  notice;  to  disre- 
gard ;  to  leave  nut  of  account ;  to  act  as  if 
one  were  ignorant  of:  as,  To  ignore  facts. 

II.  J,aw:  To  throw  out  as  unsupported  by 
sufficient  evidence.     [Bill,  s.  B.  I.  2  (8),] 


•  Ig-n6re'-m?nt»    s.     [Eng.  igiwrt;    -ment.] 

'I'lie  act  of   ignoring ;     the    state    of   being 
ignored. 

"  ig-nds'-ci-ble,  a.  [Lat.  ignoacibilis,  from 
ignnsco  =  to  i«ardon.]  Capable  of  pardon; 
paidonable. 

"  Ig-ndte',  a.  &  8.  [Lat.  ignolus:  i-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  gnotus,  notns  =  known.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unknown. 

"Suoh  very  ignota  and  coutemptlble  pretenders. '— 
PhdHjJS. 

B.  As  subst. :  An  unknown  perattn  ;  one  of 
lit  tie  or  no  importance.  {Hacket :  Life  of 
Williams,  ii.  144.) 

ig-uan'-a  (u  as  w),  s.  [Sp.,  from  Carib  y^iarui 
a  word  used  by  Oviedo,  a.d.  1.')2.^.1 

Zool.  :  The  tyincal  genus  of  the  family  Igu- 
anidtB.  The  teeth  are  three-lol»ed.  placed  in 
tlie  inner  edge  of  the  jaw  ;  the  body  and  the 
head  compressed  ;  the  jialate  mostly  toothed ; 
the  throat  with  a  pendulous  dewlap,  the  edge 
of  which  is  toothed.  The  Common  American 
Iguana  is  yellowish  green  above,  marbled  with 
pure  green,  the  tail  ringed  with  brown.  It 
has  a  crest  of  large  dorsal  spines.  It  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  long.  It  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Its  flesh  is  deli- 
cious, but  unwholesome.  It  lives  chiefly  on 
trees.     There  are  many  other  species. 

ig-uan'-i-d»  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
iguan{n);  Lat.  teni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -idm.] 

Zool.  :  A  family  of  reptiles,  order  Lacertilia. 
The  tongue  is  short  and  thick,  the  eyes  with 
round  pupils,  the  scales  imbricated,  those  on 
tlie  belly  small  and  rhombic.  Feet  adapted 
for  walking ;  toes  unequal.  Tail  with  more 
or  less  distinct  whorls  of  scales,  which  are 
commonly  spinous.  Found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  Known  genera  about  sixty  ; 
species  fifty  or  more. 

ig-uan'-o-don  (u  as  w),  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  &c. 
iguan{o),  aud  Or.  ofions  {odons),  genit.  oAoi'tos 

(udontvs)  =  a  tooth.  J 

PalfEont.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Iguanodontidffi  (q.v.).  The  teeth  resemble 
those  of  Iguana.  The  fore  feet  are  compara- 
tively small,  the  hintler  ones  large.  The 
animal  seems  to  have  walked  on  the  hind  legs, 
thus  making  an  approach  to  birds.  The  si'ecies 
Ignanodon  Muntelli,  called  after  Dr.  JVlantell, 
the  discoverer  of  the  genus,  was  found  near 
Maidstone  in  the  Kentish  Rag  or  Lower  Green- 
sand  mid  Marine  Limestone.  According  to 
Mantell  it  was  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
long. 

ig-uan-o-don'-ti-dsB  (u  as  w),  s.  pi  [5Iod. 
Lat.  iguanod'jn  ;  Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -tcia'.] 
Pala-ont. :  A  family  of  Dinosauria.  The 
maxillary  and  mandibular  teeth  have  obtuse 
sub-triangular  crowns,  the  surface  of  the  ena- 
mel being  ridged  on  one  or  both  sides.  The 
crowns  of  the  teeth  are  worn  down  by  masti- 
cation. There  is  no  dermal  armour.  Genera 
Iguanodou,  Hypsilophodon,  &c.  (Hiixley,  in 
Qitar.  Jonm.  Geol.  Soc,  xxvi.  34,  36.) 

Ih'-ram,  s.  [Arab.]  The  dress  worn  by  Moham- 
medan pilgrims,  consisting  in  the  case  of  men 
of  two  scarves,  one  folded  round  the  loins,  aud 
the  other  thrown  over  the  neck  and  shoulders ; 
in  the  case  of  women,  of  a  cloak  enveloping 
the  whole  body. 

I,  H.  S,  An  abbreviation  for  Jesus  (Gr. 
'IH20Y2)the  H  representing  the  long  e.  To 
mark  the  contrartjpn,  the  abbreviation  was 
formerly  written  IHCJGreek  C  =  S),  which  in 
later  times  became  IHS.  Tlie  H  being  mis- 
understood, the  idea  arose  that  IHS  meant 
i/esus  /fominuni  Salvator  =  Jesus  Saviour  of 
Men,  and  the  mark  of  contraction  over  the  H 
being  thus  rendered  unmeaning,  was  turned 
into  a  cross,  as  on  moderu  altar-cloths. 

*lk,  proii.     [I.] 

11-,  jrrf/.  The  form  assumed  by  the  prefix  in- 
(Lat.  in)  when  followed  by  l. 

"  'lid,  v.t.  [Ield.]  a  contraction  for  yield  in 
the  phi-ase,  "  God,  'ild  you." 

fl-de-fSn'-^ite,  s.   [From  lldefonso,  in  Spain, 
wliere  it  occurs.] 
Mill. :  A  variety  of  Tantalite  (q.v.). 

•  De  (1),  s.  [Aisle.]  An  aisle  or  passage  in  a 
church  or  public  biiiMing. 


lie  (2),  8.  [A. 8.  egl  =  a  mote,  a  piece  of  straw ; 
iirv  egel,  acheL]     An  ear  of  corn. 

"  ilo  (3),  a.  [Lat.  ilia  =  the  Hanks,  the  groin. J 
The  small  intestines. 

"  Meu  niid  Bh«!ei>e  have  the  iiiiall  gata  called  lactes, 
throuu:h  which  the  iiiviit  piutuetli  ;  tii  utlit^n*  It  1m  UAiued 
««."— A  JJotlunU  :  I'Unie.  ck.  xL,  ch.  xxxviL 

H'-e-Jic,  a.   [Mod.  Lat.  ile(um):  Eng.  suff.  -ac.] 
Anat.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.v.). 
Sometimes  written,  but  less  properly,  iliac. 

lleac-passlon,  s. 

I'dth. :  Obstnictitm  of  the  bowels.  Called 
also  Ileus  and  Volvulus.     [OBsTRUcrioN.] 

il-6-d-,  pref.  [Lat.  ilia  =  the  flanks.)  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  ileum  (q.v.). 

lleo-csQcal,  lleo-coUc,  a. 

Anat.:  Connected  with  the  ileum  and  thf 
colon.    Tliere  is  an  ilio-colic  artery. 

Ileo-colic  valve : 

Anat. :  A  valve  at  the  junction  of  the  large 
and  the  snuiU  intestines. 

Ueo-typhus,  s. 

Path. :  The  same  as  Enteric  fcver. 

il-e-6-dic'-ty-6n,  s.  [Pref.  ileo-  (q.v.),  and 
Gr.  &Cktvov  {diktuun)=  a  tisLing-uet.J 

Bot.  :  A  genus  ofgastei'omycetous  fungi,  sub- 
order Phalloidei.  Its  jelly-like  volva  is  eaten 
in  New  Zealand. 

il'-e-um,  s.  [From  Gr.  eiAe'w  {eiko)  =  to  roll.] 
Anat.:  The  portion  of  the  small  intestines 
communicating  witli  the  larger  intestine.  It 
is  foriKed  by  one  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  pouch,  or  {fiverticulum 
from  the  main  tube. 

il'-e-U8,  s.  [Lat.  ileos ;  Gr.  eJAe'o?  (eileos),  fVom 
Gr.  eiAew  (eileo)  =  to  twist  or  contract.]  [Ileao 

PASSION.] 

i'-lex,  8.  [Lat.f  =  a  kind  of  oak,  probably 
(^uercus  Ilex.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Aquifoliacese  or  Ilicineap 
(q.v.)  Calyx  four- or  live-paited,  persistent; 
corolla  rotate,  stamens  four;  diupe  globose, 
witli  four  stones,  or  a  four-  and  fi\e-celled 
stone.  Known  species  145 ;  chieHy  South  Ame- 
rican. Ilex  aquifolium  is  the  common  holly. 
/.  paragiiensis,  J.  gongonha,  I.  theezans,  a  Bi-azi- 
lian  plant,  are  used  for  tea ;  the  leaves  of  /. 
paraguensis  and  the  fruits  of  /.  Macoucoua  are 
used  as  dyes.  A  decoction  of  /.  voniitm  ia  is 
the  "  black  drink  "  taken  by  the  Creek  Indians 
at  the  begiiming  of  their  councils. 

il'-i-ic  (1),  *  il-i'-ac-al,  a.  [Ilium.]  Of  oi 
belonging  to  the  ilia".  There  are  an  iliac  artery 
fascia,  fossa,  &c. 

iliac-region,  5. 

Anat.:  One  or  other  of  two  regions,  the 
right  and  left  iliac,  separated  by  the  hypo- 
gastric one,  the  three  together  constituting 
the  lowest  of  the  tlu-ee  abdominal  zones. 

t  il'-i-ac  (2),  a.    [Ileac] 

lilac-passion,  s.    [Ileac-passion.] 

*  Q'-i-ac  (3).  a.  [Gr.  'WiaKO';  (f/iatos)^  Trojan; 
concerning  the  Iliad.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  ancient  Ilium  or  the  Trojan  War, 
(Gladstone  in  Annandalc.) 

i-li'-ac-al,  o.     [Iliac  (1).] 

i-li'-ar-cus,  s.    [Mod.  Lat.]    [Iliac  (1).] 

Anat. :  One  of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the 
thigh. 

Il'-i-ad,  s.  [Lat.  Ilias,  genit.  Tliadis,  from  Gr. 
'Uio?  (Ilias),  genit.  'lAiaSoy  (Jliados),  from 
'lAtos  (Ilios)  =  the  city  of  Ilus  or  Troy,  named 
after'IAos  (llos)  the  giandfather  of  Priam,  and 
sonofTros.]  A  celebrated  epic  poem  in  the 
Greek  language,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
books.  Its  composition  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Homer,  of  whose  parentage,  birth,  and  life 
nothing  is  known  for  certain.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  poem  is  a 
honmgeneous  whole,  or  a  series  of  ballads  or 
rhapsodies  on  different  episode.s  in  the  Trojan 
War,  united  into  a  continuous  poem.  It  ia 
further  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  union  was  made  by  Homer  himself,  or  by 
some  person  after  his  time.  It  is  said  that 
Pisistratus.  tyrant  of  Athens,  first  collected 
and  arranged  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  them.     The  chief  sul> 


b6il.  b^;  po^t,  ]6^1;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus,  9hin.  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenopbon,  exist,     -ing. 
-dan, -tian  =  sban.    -tion, -sion  =  shun ;  -tion, -slon  — zhun,    -tious,  -oious,  -slous  — shus.    -ble, -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^U 
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Iliadized— ill 


ject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Anhilles, 
and  tlie  consequent  troubles  tlience  arising-, 
whence  we  have  the  phrase  Ilitis  vmlorum  = 
an  Iliad  of  woea  or  troubles,  a  wurld  of  disas- 
ters. The  action  of  tlie  poem  is  confined  to 
the  tenth  aud  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy. 

Il'-i-ad-ized.  a.  [Eng.  Iliad;  -ize.]  Cele- 
brated or  related  in  the  Iliad.   {Nashe  :  Lenten 

i>ttiffe.) 

i'-U-^in,  8.      [hat.  ilex,  genit.  illc^is);  -in 

Chem. :  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from 
the  leaves  of  the  holly  (Ilex  aqui folium).  In 
its  crude  state  it  is  a  jelly,  but  wlien  purified 
it  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  browniah-yolluw 
crystals,  which  are  intensely  bitter.  Iliciu  is 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  febri- 
fuge, in  doses  of  from  six  to  tweuty  grains. 

i-U-^m'-e-aOt  5.  p2.    [Lat.  i2ex,  genit.  ilio^is); 
feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -inete.] 
Hot. :  The  same  as  Aquifoliace*  (q-v.). 
Il-i-6-,  7>re/.     [Lat.  i/iwrn  (q.v.).] 

Atuit.td:c.:  Of  or  belonging  to  the  ilium. 
There  are  an  ilio-aponeurutie  muscle,  an  ilio- 
femoral ligament,  an  ilio-lumbar  artery»  tfec. 

ll'-i-um(pI.U'-i-a),s.  [Lat.,  =  the  groin,  the 
flauk.J 

Anat.  :  Tlie  superior  expanded  portion  of 
the  innominate  bone,  and  forming,  by  its  in- 
ferior extremity,  pai't  of  the  wall  of  the  aceU- 
bulum. 

i-lix-dn'-thin,  s.  [Lat.  ilex,  genit.  iU(cis) ; 
Gr.  fatsos  (xanthos)  =  yellow,  and  -m  (Chevi.).^ 
Cliem. :  Ci7H-2oOii.  A  colouring  matter  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  the  autumn  leaves  of 
the  holly  {Ilex  aqui/ulium),  the  chlorophyll 
being  separated  from  it  by  means  of  ether.  It 
co'st^illizea  in  the  form  of  yellow  microscopic 
needles,  which  melt  at  198°,  and  are  decom- 
posed at  215%  Ilixanthin  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water  and  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dyes  cloth,  prepared 
with  alumina  or  iron  mordants,  yellow. 

nk  (1),  a.  [A.S.  die  (for  d-^ge+lic  =  aye-like, 
everlike)  =  each.]    E;ich. 

"And  Uk  oi  hem  gan  other  to  aaaure." 

Chaucer:  C.  T..  14,452. 

Ok  (2),  a.  [A.S.  ilc.  ylc]  The  same,  the  very 
same. 

%  Of  that  ilk:  A  phrase  used  when  the  sur- 
name of  a  person  is  the  same  as  the  name  of 
his  estate:  as,  Kinlocb  of  that  ilk —  K\\\\oc\x 
of  Kinloch. 

•  nk'-oone,  pron.  [Ilk(1).]  Each  one;  every 
one. 

"  That  thurRh  the  loud  thay  praysed  hir  Ukoone. 
That  loveUe  vertue. "  Chaucer:  C.  T ,  13,621 

Dl,  ""lUe.  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Icel.  illr,  illT='\\\  {a); 
cogn.  with  Dan.  ilde  =  ill  {adv.);  Sw.  ilia  =: 
ill  {adv.).  The  Icel.  illr  is  a  contraction  of  the 
word  which  appears  in  A.S.  as  yfel,  and  in  Eng. 
as  ei'ii!  (q.v.).  For  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative worse  and  worst  are  used.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Bad  or  evil  in  a  general  way ;  not  right 
or  good. 

"  They  were  ei  (or  a  green  wooad." 

Shuketp.  :  3  ffetiry  IV..  i\.  1. 

•2.  Evil  in  a  moral  sense  ;  wicked,  wrong. 

*•  There's  nothing  til  can  dwell  In  inch  a  temple." 

Shakesp. :  Tempest,  i.  2. 

*3.  Producing  ill,  evil,  or  misfortune;  un- 
lucky, inauspicious,  unfavourable. 

"  There  eome  ilJ  jilanet  reigns  ; 
I  must  be  patients  'till  the  heavens  look 
With  au  aspect  more  favourable." 

Shahetp. :   Winters  Tale,  11. 1. 

4.  Bad,  unfortunate,  sad,  grievous :  as,  ill 
tidings. 

6.  Expressive  or  characteristic  of  an  evil 
condition  or  disposition  :  as,  ill  looks. 

*  6.  Unhealthy,  unwholesome. 

•'  Neither  is  it  til  air  only  that  maketh  an  iff  seat"— 
Bacon:  Buayt;  Of  Building. 

•7.  Cross,  crabbed,  sonr. 

"  Some,  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature,  incline  the 
company  to  be  sad  aud  ill-dlsi»osea."— -Boron. 

•  8.  Not  proper,  incorrect,  rude,  coarse,  un- 
polished ;  as,  ill  manners. 

"Tiie  BuiMutheat  verse  and  the  exactest  senae 
Dl9iilea«e  ua,  if  Ul  Euglish  give  offence." 

Dryden  :  Art  of  Poetry. 

C,  Diseased,  disordered,  sick  ;  iul«d  health. 

*'  You  look  very  iU."—Shake»p.  :  Merry  Wives,  il.  ]. 


B.  As  adverb: 

1.  Not  well  ;  not  rightly. 

"  How  ill  ttftreen  It  with  your  gravity." 

lihakut}!.  :  C'ltnetly  <tf  Krron,  II,  2. 

2.  Not  easily ;  with  jiain,  with  ditlleuUy :  as, 
We  can  ill  s])are  hiui. 

3.  Imperfectly,  not  fully. 

"  Both  but  ill  conceal 
A  iwsom  heav'd  wttli  nevcr-ceaaiUK  sIuIih.' 

Covjpfn- :  Task.  i.  66L 

4.  In  bad  part  or  humour;  not  pleasautly, 
with  otfeiice. 

"  Tills  flct«  wiiB  of  all  the  Spaniards  much  (lisliked 
aud  very  ill  tukeu."— ifticWuyt  .■  yoyat/ai,  voi  ii.,  pL  IL. 
p.  18-i 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Wickedness,  depravity,  evil. 

"  Young  men  to  Imitate  all  Ul*  are  prone.* 

/iryiletu    {Todd.) 

2.  Misfortune,  calamity,  evil,  pain  ;  any  tiling 
which  injures,  annoys,  disturbs,  or  renders 
unhappy  or  unfortunate. 

"  God  sends  not  ill,  if  rightly  understood." 

Pope:  Kuay  oti  Man.  iv.  113. 

^  For  the  difference  between  ill  and  bMlly, 
see  Badly. 

H  III  is  largely  used  in  composition  with 
past  participles  and  adjectives,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  generally  obvious.  The  following 
are  examples  : — Ill-arranged,  ill-assorted,  ill- 
becoming,  ill-concealed,  ill-concerted,  ill-con- 
trived, ill-deserved,  ill-devised,  ill-directed,  ill- 
dissernbled,  ill-fed,  ill-framed,  ill-injormed,  ill- 
maiutged,  ill-proportioTied,  ill-provided,  ill- 
trained. 

ill-advised,  a.  Badly  advised;  acting 
or  done  under  bad  advice ;  injudicious :  as, 
an  ill-advised  person,  an  ill-advised  action. 

ill-affected,  a. 

1,  Not  well  inclined  or  disposed ;  ill-disposed. 
'  2.  Affected  with  bad  impressions.  (Spenser.) 

ill-blood,  8.  Resentment,  displeasure, 
enmity,  ill-will. 

*  ill-boding,  a.  Inauspicious,  unfavour- 
able.   {ShukesjK  :  I  Henry  VI.,  iv.  5.) 

ill-bred,  a.  Not  well-bred ;  rude,  coarse, 
unpolished. 

*  ill-breeding,  a.  &  s. 

1.  As  adj. :  Uatehing  or  concocting  mischief. 
{Shakesp.  :  Hamlet,  iv.  5.) 

2.  As  snbst. :  Want  of  good  breeding  ;  im- 
politeness, rudenesss. 

ill-conditioned,  a.  in  bad  order  or 
state ;  having  bad  qualities  or  nature. 

"  A  very  ill-conditioned  and  idle  sort  of  people." — 
Sunyan  :  Pilyrim'i  Progreu,  pt.  ii. 

ill-considered^  a.  Not  well  considered 
ordeltated;  done  without  due  consideration  ; 
rash,  hasty,  injudicious. 

ill-defined,  a.  Hardly  defined,  not  dis- 
tinct. 

ill-disposed,  a. 

1,  Not  h.iving  a  kind  or  favourable  disposi- 
tion ;  wickedly  or  maliciously  inclined ;  not 
well-disposed. 

*  2.  Ill,  unwell.    (Shakesp. :  Troilus,  ii.  3.) 
ill-doing,  a.  &  $. 

A.  As  adj. :  Acting  wickedly  or  wrongly. 

B.  As  stibst. :  Wicked  actions  or  conduct ; 
wickedness. 

*  ill-faced,  *  lll-faste,  a.  Having  an 
ugly  or  evil  face  or  appearance.  (Spena&r : 
F.  Q.,  II.  xii.  36.) 

*  iU-Carlng,  a.     In  a  bad  condition. 

*  lll-£artngly,  adv.  Improperly,  awk- 
wardly. {Fiittenham :  Eng.  Poesie,  bk.  iii. , 
ch.  xxiii.) 

ill-fated,  a.  Fated  or  destined  to  mis- 
fortune ;  unfortunate,  unlucky.  (IVords- 
worth :  Euth.) 

111-faTOUred,  a.    Having  an  ugly  visage ; 

ugly,  ill-looking,  deformed. 

'■  She  saw  two  very  ill-favoured  ones  standing  by  her 
bedside,  —fiujiyaji.-  Pilffrim'a  Progress,  pU  ii,. 

*  ill-favouredly,  adv. 

1.  In  an  ugly  manner  or  shape ;  with  de- 
formity. 

"  Those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill- 
fa  eouredly." —Shakesp.  :  As  Voa  Like  It.  L  2. 

2.  Badly,  improperly  ;  so  as  to  spoil. 

"Mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them  i»- 
favouredly.' —shakesp.  :  At  You  Like  It.  iii.  2. 


3.  Roughly,  rudely. 


'  ill-favouredness,  s.  Deformity,  ugli- 
ness. 

*  ill-featured,  a.     Ugly,  deformed.   (Sir 

T.  Mure  :  liWIcs,  p.  37.) 

ill  got.  ill-gotten,  o.  Not  gotten  or 
obtJiiiied  in  a  proper  way.  (Byron:  Bride  of 
AbyiU)S,  i.  12.) 

iU-humoor,  ».    Bad  humour  or  tenii>er. 

ill  Judged,  a.    Not  well-judged;  ill-con- 

aidered,  injudicious. 

•■  And  lively  was  the  housewife  :  tn  the  vale 
None  more  Industrious  ;  but  her  industry 
tU-Judned."  Wordneorth:  excursion,  bk.  vL 

ill  looking,  a.    Ugly,  repalsive. 
Ill-luck,  s.  &  a. 

A*  As  snbst. :  Bad  luck,  misfortone, 

*  B,  Aa  adj. :  Unlucky. 

"  Uel|)lng  all  urchin  blast*,  and  ill-luck  tlfm^' 
iiiUon  .  Comu*,  Mfc 

ill-manned,  a. 

Naut. :  Not  properly  manned ;  having  an 
insufficient  crew. 

ill-mannered,  a.  Rude,  rough,  boorish, 
unc-ivil. 

ill-matched,  a.  Not  well-matched  or 
suited. 

ill-mated,  a.     Badly  joined  or  united. 

"Those  m-mated  marria&'es  thou  aaw'st" 

MUUm :  P.  L..  xi.  eH. 

*  ill-minded,  a.     Ill-disposed.     (Byrtm  z 

Ode  to  Napoleon.) 

ill-nature,  «.  An  evil  nature  or  disposi- 
tion ;  bad  temper ;  sullenness ;  habitual  ma- 
levolence. 

"  If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  hlfl  lest, 
"Tis  sheer  ill-nature."  Byron :  Snglith  BardM. 

ill-natured,  a. 

1.  Of  an  evil  nature  or  disposition;  of  ha- 
bitual bad  temper ;  bad-tempered  ;  surly  ; 
peevish. 

2.  Expressive  of  or  indicating  ill-nature :  as, 
an  ill-natured  act. 

*  3.  Not  yielding  to  ctUture ;  intractable. 
(Philips :  Cider.) 

ill-naturedly,  adv.  In  &n  ill-natured, 
surly,  or  unkind  manner. 

ill-naturedness,  s.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ill-natured  ;  ill-nature. 

*  ill-nurtured,  a.  Ill-bred,  rude,  rough, 
unkind. 

"Prearumptaousdame.  ill-nurtured  Eleanor  I' 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenry  VI.,  IL,  %. 

ill-omened,  a.     Unlucky,  inauspiciooB, 

of  evil  augury. 


ill-requited,  a.  Not  properly,  fairly,  or 
worthily  requited  or  repaid. 

ill-sorted,  a.  Ill-suited,  displeased, 
grieved.     (Scott:  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlv.) 

ill-starred,  a.  Bom  under  the  influence 
of  an  unlucky  planet,  hence  ill-omened ;  un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 

"  Where'er  that  iXl-ttarr'd  home  may  lie." 

Moore:  Pire-Worshipptrt. 

ill-tempered,  a. 

•  1.  Not  combined  in  due  proportions,  as  the 
humours  of  the  body  :  hence,  of  a  bad  tem- 
pemment ;  not  in  good  health. 

2,  Having  a  bad  temper,  morose,  crabbed, 
sour,  peevish. 

•  ill-time,  v.t.  To  do  or  attempt  at  an 
unsuitable  or  inauspicious  time. 

ill-timed,  a.  Done,  said,  or  attempted 
at  an  unsuitable  or  inauspicious  time. 

"  Her  lover  sinks— she  sheds  no  Ol-timed  tear.' 

Byron :  ChUde  Barold.  L  68. 

ill-treat,  v.t.  To  treat  cruelly,  unjustly, 
or  improperly. 

ill-treatment,  s.  Unkind,  unfair,  or 
cruel  treatment 

ill-turn,  s. 

1.  An  unkind,  unfair,  or  ill-natured  actor 
treatment. 

•  2.  An  attack  of  illness. 


ftte,  f^t.  f^e.  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go.  pdt. 
or.  wore.  wolf.  work.  wh^.  son ;  mute,  cub»  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule.  t1ill ;  try,  Sjh:^an.    £e,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 


illabile— illeviablG 
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Ill-usage*  s.  Ill-treatment,  unkind  treat- 
ment. 

"To  eiuliiry  tliu  ill-uaagc  of  tbe  piitrlclaiia." — Lewis: 
CreU.  Early  Human  Uut.  (\%hb).  M.  57. 

ill-use,  v.t. 

*  1.  To  misapply. 

2.  To  treat  badly  or  cruelly. 

ill-wUl,  s.    Malevolence,  enmity,  rancoun 

"  I  cannot  tbliik  that  vou  apeak  theae  tbiiigs  ot  ill- 
V>iU"—Bunyan  :  I'ilgrim  a  Progrett,  pt.  1. 

*ill-wlller,  s.  One  who  entt^rt-ains  ill-will 
towards  another  ;  an  enemy  ;  an  ill-wisher. 

*  ill-Willy,  "lU-wlllie,  a.  Wishing  ill 
to  another,  ill-disposed,  malicious,  niggardly. 

*  ill-wisher,  s.  One  who  wishes  ill  to 
another  ;  an  enemy;  an  ill-wilier. 

*  ill-WOrtKy,  a.     Unworthy. 

"  Pf.worthv  I  Buch  title  ehoulii  Ijelong 
Tl.  me,  traUBKreasor,"        Milton  :  P^  £.,  xL  168. 

•  n-l5.b'-ile,  a.   [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not.  and  Eng. 

labile  (q.  v.).]     Not  liable  to  err  ;  infalliljle. 

•  il-la-bil'-i-tS^.  s.  [Eng.  r/ioWe;  •{(?/.]  Free- 
dom" from  liability  to  err  ;  infallibility. 

•'  Before  they  arrive  at  perfect  infftllibUity  and  iUa- 
bilUy.'—Chetfne:  On  Hegimen.  p.  S26. 

•  H-lfiFC'-er-a-ble,  i.  [Lat.  illaeerahills,  from 
il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  iacerrt6i/(s=lacerable.  from 
Vxcero  =  to  lacerate,  to  tear.]  That  cannot  be 
torn,  rent,  or  lacerated  ;  incapable  of  lacera- 
tion. 

•  il-l5.C'-ry-ma-ble,  a.  [Lat.  illacrymahiUs, 
from  (7-  =  in-  :^not,  and  lacryviabilis  = -worthy 
of  tears;  lacryma  =  a,  tear.]  Incapable  of 
weeping. 

ll-l£en'-i-d£B,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat  iU(En(us); 
Lat.  fern.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -ida;.] 

Paheont.  :  A  family  of  Trilohites,  with 
greatly  developed  head  and  tail,  and  eight  to 
ten  body  rings. 

H-lse'-niis,  ^.  [Gr.  WXalvta  (illaino)  —  to  look 
away,  to  squint.] 

PalfEont. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Illgenidse  (q.v.). 

■fl-lJip'-8a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  il- =  in- =  not, 
and  Eng.  lapsabh.]  That  may  or  cannot  slide 
or  f^ll  away  into  error  or  change. 

"They  may  be  morally  Immutable  and  iUaptable." 
— OInnvill :  Pre-exist.  a/Souls,  cIl  vlil. 

•  Q-lap'se,  s.    [Illapse,  v  ] 

1.  A  gliding  or   gradual  entrance  of  one 

thing  into  another. 

2.  A  sudden  attack  ;  a  falling  on  or  upon. 


*Xl-lli,p'8e,  v.i.  [Lat.  illapsiis,  pa.  ^par.  of 
illahor  =  to  glide  in  ;  il-  =  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
labor  =■  to  glide]  To  fall,  pass,  or  glide. 
(Followed  by  into.) 

"The  llUpseof  Bom  such  active oubstance or  power- 
Inl  beiii?,  HlopnTig  into  matter."— fi'a^e.'  Origin  <if 
Mankind,  p.  321. 

•  n-ia.'-que-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  in ; 
Lat.  Iwjiie^is  =  a  snare  and  Eng.  suflf.  -able.] 
That  may  or  can  be  ensnared  or  entrapped. 

•  H-l&'-que-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  illaqueattis,  pa. 
par.  of  itlaquco  =  to  ensnare  :  il-  =  in-  =  in, 
and  laqueits  =  a  snare.]  To  ensnare,  to  en- 
tangle, to  entrap. 

"  I  am  illaqueated,  but  not  truly  captivated  Into 
your  conclusion  "—J/orfl;  Divine  Dialogue*. 

•  il-l&-que-a'-tion,  s.    [Illaqueate.] 

1.  The  act  of  ensnaring  or  entrapping;  a 
catching  in  a  snare  or  noose. 

"Tbe  word  .  .  .  doth  not  only  signify  suapenaion  or 
pendulous  iUaiueafiim." — Brovme :  f'ulgar  Brrourt, 
tk,  vit.  ch.  xi. 

2.  A  snare,  a  trap. 

'  il-la'-tion,  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  illationem, 
accus.  of  illatio  =  a  bringing  in,  an  inference, 
from  illatiis,  pa.  par.  of  in/ero  ~  to  bring  in.] 
[Infer.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  from 
premises ;  inference,  deduction. 

"  ntafion  or  inference  consists  in  nothing  but  the 

Grceptiou  of  tbe  connection  there  is  between  tbe  idt^ns 
each  step  of  the  deduction." — Locks :  Human  Un. 
dentanding,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  xvii. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced;  an 
inference,  a  deduction. 

■■  An  iUiitioi}  and  conclusion  worthy  of  my  refuter's 
locicke  and  divinitv. "— fiMhop  Ball:  Honour  of  the 
Harried  Clergy,  bk.  1..  jH. 


*  il'-la-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat,  ilkUus,  pa.  jiar.  of 
in/er'u.]     [Illation.] 

A.  As  adjectii'e : 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illation  or  inference ; 
that  may  be  inferred. 


2.  Denoting  an  inference  or  deduction. 
B.  As  sxibst.  :  That  which  denotes  illation 
or  inference  ;  an  illative  particle. 

"This  I  word]  for  that  lejids  the  text  In,  la  both  a 
relative  And  .in  iUative."—Bu)Mp  Ball :  Jiemains,  p.  180. 

illative-conversion,  s. 

Logic:  That  in  wliich  the  truth  of  the  con- 
verse follows  from  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion given  :  as  the  proposition,  Religion  is 
the  truest  wisdom,  becomes  by  illative  con- 
version, The  truest  wisdom  is  religion. 

illative-sense,  s.  That  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  it  forms  a  judgment 
upon  the  validity  of  an  inference. 

*  il-la-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illative;  -ly.]  By 
way" of  illation,  inference,  or  conclusion;  in- 
ferential ly. 

"  Moat  commonly  taken  Hint ively."— Bishop  Richard- 
ton  -■  On  the  Old  Testament,  p.  431 

*  tl-lau'-da-ble,  a.  [Lat.  illandabilis,  from 
il-  =.  in-  =  not,  and  laudabilis  =  worthy  of 
praise  ;  laudo  =  co  praise  ;  laus  (genit.  /anrfls) 
=  praise.]  Not  deserving  of  praise  or  com- 
mendation ;  not  laudable  or  praiseworthy. 

"To  discountenance  this  practice,  not  only  as  weak 
and  illaudahle,  but  also  as  alnf  ul  and  diaallowable."— 
South :  Sermons,  vol.  x.,  ser.  8. 

*  il-lau'-da-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  illaitdai)le ; 
-hj.]  In  ail  illaudable  manner;  in  a  manner 
not  deserving  of  praise  or  commendation. 

fl-lec-e-bra'-9e-89,  s.  7>?.  [Mod.  Lat.  illece- 
br(uin)  (q.v.)  ;  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -acece.] 

Bot. :  Knotworts  ;  an  order  of  Hypogj'nous 
Exogens,  alliance  Silenales.  It  consists  of 
herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  branching  plants, 
with  sessile  entire  leaves  and  scarious  stipules  ; 
flowers  minute,  with  scarious  bracts ;  sepals 
five,  three,  or  four,  sometimes  partly  cohering ; 
petals  m  1 1 1  ute  or  wanting  ;  stamens  often 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number  and  o]iposite 
to  them  ;  styles  two  to  five ;  fruit  small,  dry; 
one,  rarely  three-celled,  seeds  numerous. 

t  il-le9-e-bra'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a  form 
illecebratio,  from  Eccles.  Lat.  illecebro,  from 
Lat.  illecebra  =  an  enticement  (in  a  good  or 
bad  sense).]  [Illect.]  An  allurement.  (T. 
Brown :  IVorks,  iv.  292.) 

*  il-le9'-e-brous,  a.  [Lat.  ilkcehrosus,  from 
ilhcebrm  =  allurements,]  [Illect.]  Attrac- 
tive, alluring,  enticing. 

"The  iUecebrous  dilectatyons  of  Venufl,"— 5ir  T. 
Elyot :  The  Oovemour,  bk.  L,  ch.  vlL 

il-le5'-e-bruni,  s.  [Lat.  illecebra  =  an  entice- 
ment ;  a  plant,  Stonecrop,  Sedum  acre] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  order  lllece- 
bracea:(q.v.).  IUece}>rnm  verticiI'Mtiim,Vf]ioy\cd 
Knotgrass,  is  found  in  marshy  or  boggy  ground 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

il'-leck,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  A  local  name  for 
the  Gemmeous  Dragonet  (Callionytmis  lyra). 

*  ti,-lect,  v.t.  [Lat.  illectus,  pa.  par.  of  iUicio 
=  to  allure:  H-  =  in-  =  in,  and  *  lacio  (in 
Festus)  =  to  entice  ;  cogn.  with  Gr.  €A»fa> 
(hetl-6)  =  to  draw.]    To  entice,  to  allure.     [Al- 

LECT.] 

"Theyre  superfluous  rychesse  Ulected  them  to  vn- 
clene  lust.""— Simon  Fi^h;  Supplication /or  the  Dtggart. 

D-le'-gal,  a.  [Fr.  illegal,  from  Lat.  pref.  i7- 
=  t7i- =  not,  and  ^e^n^is  =  legal ;  lex  (genit. 
legis)  =  law;  Sp.  ilegal ;  Ital.  iUegale.] 

1.  Not  legal ;  contrary  to  law  ;  against  the 
law  :  unlawful ;  not  legally  done,  made,  or 
established. 

"The  court  was  illegal."— Macaulay :   Hist.  Eng,, 
ch.  vi. 
*2.  Illicit,  immoral. 

'  Illegal  love  oft  springs  from  essenced  love." 

Orainger:  Tibntl'is,  L  7. 

il-le-gal'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  ilUgaliti,  from  Lat. 
pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Low  Lat.  legalitas  = 
legality  (q.v.);  Ital.  illegalita ;  Sp.  ilegalidad.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegal  or  con- 
trary to  law  ;  unlawfulness. 

"The  people  are  bound  to  ti^ilerate  the  illegalit!/ ot 
our  ]  udgtuen  ts. " — Burke    S/ieech  on  Middlesex  Election. 


'  il-le'-gal  ize.  v.t.  [Eng.  ilugal;  -izt.]  To 
make  or  'declare  illegal ;  to  render  unlawfuL 

il-le'-gal-ljr,  adv.  [Etiq.  illegal ;  -ly.]  In  in 
illegal  "manner  or  degree;  against  the  law; 
unlawfully. 

"  Being  by  tliiit  Church  illegally  condemned  for  tbw* 
\xAu\.a:--'Bp.  Hall :  The  Old  Uellgion,  ch.  Hi, 

il-le'-gal-neS8.  «.  [Eng.  illegal;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illegal ;  illegality ; 
unlawfulness. 

il-leg-i-bil'-i-ty.  •.      [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  hgibility  (q.v.).]    Th<f  quality  or  stit* 
dflieing  illegible. 

il-leg'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  iti-  =  not.  aiwi 
Eng,  legible  (q.v.).J  That  cannot  be  read  or 
deciphered;  unreadable;  so  defaced  or  ob- 
scured that  the  words  cannot  be  read  or  dis- 
tinguished. 

"  Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 
But  now  lUe'jifile  witli  ^oie." 

Bj/run  :  Hiegt!  of  Corinth,  xziL 

"  il-leg'-f-ble-ness,  5.  [Eng.  illegibk;  -nea.\ 
Illegibility. 

il-leg'-i-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  illegib(le);  -ly.]  b 
an  illegible  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  read. 

il-le-git'-i-ma-9S^,  s.    [Fret  O-  =  in-  =  nat^ 

and  Eng.  legitimacy  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illegitimate 
or  not  lawfully  begotten  ;  a  state  of  bastardy. 

"Two  acts  of  parliament,  in  which  waa  containad 
the  illeiitimac;/  of  her  Mxieaty."— Burnet :  BiaL 
Reform,  (an.  1653). 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  accordance  with 
the  law ;  illegality. 

3.  The  state  of  not  being  of  genuine  or  legiti- 
mate origin. 

*  il-le-git'-i-mate,  v.t.  [Illegitimate,  «l1 
To  render  or  declare  illegitimate ;  to  illegib"- 
matize ;  to  bastardize. 

"The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  tfae 
future,  without  illegiliinating  tbe  issue  begotten  In 
iV— Burnet :  Bitt.  Reform,  (an.  1530). 

il-le-git'-i-mate,  a.  [Pref.  iU  =  in-  —  not. 
and  Eng.  legitimate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  legitimate;  not  lawfully  begottea  ; 
born  out  of  wedlock  ;  bastard. 

"His  children  by  her  declared  i/7ej;i((?naie.  and an- 
capable  to  inherit,"— .Sir  K'.  Temple:  Works,  voL  CL; 
Lett,  from  Mr.  Sec.  Trevor. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  or  conformity  with  tba 
law,  use,  or  custom. 

"  Rendering  our  whole  government  absolutely  IB*. 
ffUimate.' —Burke :  On  the  J-'rench  Revolution. 

3.  Not  legitimately  inferred  or  deduced ; 
illogical :  as  an  illegitimate  conclusion. 

•  4.  Spurious ;  not  genuine. 

"  Nor  did'I  fear  any  illegifimate  impression  tber«c^ 
conceiving  that  nobody  would  be  at  the  charge  of  It. 
—Moore :  On  the  Odyssey.    (To  the  Reader.) 

Illegitimate-fertilization,  lUegttl- 
mate-union,  s. 

B')t. :  Fertilization  from  stamens  and  pistil* 
of  unequal  height  in  dimorphic  or  trimorphif 
plants,  and  which  is  not  so  fruitful  as  when 
it  arises  from  stamens  or  pistils  of  nearly  the 
same  length.  In  dimorphic  plants  there  are 
two  legitimate  and  two  illegitimate  fertiliza- 
tions ;  in  those  which  are  trimorphic,  there  are 
six  legitimate  or  fully  fertile,  and  twelve  ille- 
gitimate— i.e.,  more  or  less  infertile.  {Darwin^ 
&c.) 

ll-le-git-i-mate-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  Hlfgitimate; 
■ly.]    In  an  illegitimate  manner;  not  lawfully, 

*  il-le-git-i-ma'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  il-  =  i*i-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  legitimation  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  of  illegitimatizing  or  declaring 
Illegitimate. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illegitimate; 
illegitimacy  ;  bastardy. 

"  To  disable  the  issues,  upon  false  and  incompet«si 
pretext^  the  one  of  attainder,  the  othsr  of  iltegitims- 
tion." — Bacon:  Henry  Vll.,  p.  38. 

3.  Spuriousness  ;  want  of  genuineness, 

D-le-git'-i-ma-tize,  r.(.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  » 
not,  and  'En^.' legitimatize  (q.v.),]  To  render 
or  declare  illegitimate  ;  to  illegitimate. 

*  il-li'-que-lS,ct,  v.t.  [Lat.  ille^efactxis  =  U- 
quefied,  liquid.]  To  moisten.  (Davies:  Hoif 
Koode,  p.  15.) 

*  il-lev'-i-a-ble,  a.  [Pref  i7-=tra-=not,  aiid 
Eng.  leviable  (q.v.).]  Not  capable  of  being 
levied,  raised,  or  collected. 


b6)l,  bo^;  poiit,  J^l;  cat,  9ell,  choms.  9bin,  ben«h;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  1 
-<nan.  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  sbun :  -tion,  -^lon  =  zbun.    -clous,  -tlons,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  dpL 
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•  Xl-lib'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Illiberal.]  Mean, 
low,  base. 

"  Dlfilioiiourable,  iUiberabie,  vile,  and  of  no  worth." 
—P.  Holland  :  Plutarch.  \>.  39. 

O-lib'-er-al,  a.  [Fr.  illiberal,  from  Lat.  iU 
liberalis,  from  it-  =  i/i-  =  ur>t,  and  liberalis  = 
liberal  (q. v.);  Sp.  iliheral;  Ital.  illiberale.] 

1.  Not  noble,  iVank,  or  ingenuous;  mean; 
base ;  ungenerous, 

"The  cliiirityof  most  tneii  la  KniwDaoculd.aud  tlieir 
rellglou  eo  illiberal."— Eikon  Biuililce. 

2.  Not  free,  generous,  or  munificent ;  petty ; 
Biggftnlly ;  stingy. 

**  A  thrifty  aud  illiberal  hand."     Maatm  :  Bl/rlda. 

3.  Rude,  rough  ;  not  characterized  by,  or 
promoting  high  art. 

"Those  employments  alone  may  be  atyled  ilUbfrnt, 
which  require  only  some  bodily  exercise." — Wilkint: 
Archimedet,  hk.  ii.,  ch.  II. 

•4.  Not  jnire ;  inelegant;  iacorrect :  as, 
illiberal  words  in  a  language. 

*  fl-lib'-er-al-ijm,  3.  [Eng.  illih&ral ;  -ism,.} 
Illiberality. " 

niib-er-al  i  tj^.   •  U-Ub-er-al  i-tle.  s. 

(Fr.    Uliberalite,    from    ilUbind    ~    illiberal 
(q-v.).] 

1.  Meanness  of  mind;  want  of  ingenuoua- 
neas,  frankness,  or  nobility  of  mind. 

2.  Mi-'anness,  parsimony,  niggardliness,  stin- 
giness. 

"The  UtiberaWy  of  parents,  la  allownnce  towardo 
their  children,  ia  au  hanneluli  errour. '— flacon ."  Et- 
$ayt :  Of  Parentt. 

*fl-lib'-er-al-ize,  v.t.  {"Eng.  iUiberal ;  -ize.J 
To  make  or  render  illiberal. 

*  Il-lib'-er-al~ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illiberal;  -bj.] 
In  an  illiberal  manner  ;  ungenerously,  un- 
candidly,  meanly,  stingily, 

"One  that  had  been  lioinitiful  only  upon  Burpriae 
and  Incogitaucy,  Uliberally  retracts,"— jOecay  of  Piety. 

•  D-lib'-er-al-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  illiberal;  •ms^.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiberal ;  il- 
liberality. 

il-li9'-it,  a.  [Fr.  illicHe,  from  Lat.  illieihis  = 
not  allowed  :  il'  =  i?t-  =  not.  and  licitiLS  = 
allowed;  8p.  ilicito;  Ital.  illicito.]  [Licit.] 
Not  allowed  or  permitted  ;  prohibited  ;  un- 
lawful ;  illegal ;  forbidden  by  law  or  custom. 

"  Not  too  proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain." — Macaulay  : 
Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

Il-li9'-it-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illicit;  -ly.}  In  an 
illicit  manner  ;  unlawfully,  illegally. 

il-li9'-it-lics3,  s.  I  Eng.  illicit;  -tiess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  illicit ;  unlawfulness, 
illegality. 

*  il-li^'-it-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  illicitus  =  illicit 
(q.v.),]     Illicit,  illegal,  unlawful. 

fl-lif'-i-um,  s.  [Lat.  =  an  allurement ;  re- 
ferring to  the  agreeable  perfume  of  the  species.  ] 
Bot. :  A  genus  of  Magnoliads.  tribe  Win- 
terete  (q.v.).  The  fruit  and  other  parts  of 
lUicium  anisatum  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a 
stomachic  and  carniinative,  and  as  a  spice. 
The  fruit  yields  by  distillation  an  oil  like  that 
of  anise,  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
liquors.  /.  floridamtm  is  also  spicy.  The 
fragrant  seeds  of  T.  7-eIigiosum  are  burnt  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  temples. 

ll-Ug'-er-a,  s,  [Named  in  honour  of  J.  C.  W. 
lUiger,  author  of  several  works  on  natural 
history  and  botany.] 

Bot.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-order 
Illigereae  (q.v.). 

0-lis-er-a'-9e-»,  Xl-Ug-er'-e-SB,  s.  pi 

[Mod.  Lat.  illeger(a);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  suff. 
-acete,  -em.] 

Bot. :  Au  order  of  Exogens  or  a  sub-order  of 
ComViretaceae.    Called  also  Gyrocarpeae. 

•  il-light'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.  [Pref.  it-  =  in, 
and  Eng.  'lighten  (q.v.).]  To  lighten,  to  en- 
lighten. 

"  The  UliQhtcned  aoul." 

Daniel :  Civil  Wart,  bk.  v.,  c.  A. 

U-lim'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  'limitable  (q.v.).  That  cannot  be 
limited  or  bounded ;  boundless,  limitless, 
unbounded,  infinite. 

"Roaming  the  UHmifahle  waters  round  " 

Wordjworih :  Female  Vagrant, 

ll-lim'-it-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  iUimitabh; 
•ius3.\  The  (piality  or  state  of  being  illimitable. 


il-Um'-it-a-blJr,  oHv.  [Eng.  illiTnitah(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  illimitable  manner  or  degree  ; 
willio'it  limits  or  bounds. 

*  jd-lim-ilt-a'-tioilt  s.  [Pref.  11-=:  in-  =^  not, 
and  Eng.  Ujfiitatinn  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  t)eiiig  illimiUible ;  incai>ability  of 
being  limited. 

"  Their  pones'  siipremacle,  InfaJinilltlle,  ilUmitation, 
trans ubatantiatiuu,  Ao.'  —  Bf.  Hall:  ApoL  agaitut 
Hrownttts. 

'  il-lim'-it-ed,  a,  [Pref.  lU^  in^  —  not,  and 
Eng.  limited  (q.v.)."]  Notlimited  or  bounded  ; 
unlimited,  unbounded,  intlnite,  boundless. 

"  Uis  ambition  to  bring  all  othi-r  prluces  to  .  .  ■ 
flubmlttohls  illimU<ed  designs." — Clarmdon:  Jttligion 
*  PUiry,  ch.  Ix. 

*il-lini'-it-ed-n€as,  s.  [Eng.  illimited; 
-m-is.\  The  (pirility  or  state  of  being  unlimited 
or  without  limits  or  bounds. 


*  Il-li-ni'-tlon,  «.    [Lat.  illinitm,  pa.  par.  of 

illinio  =  to  smear  :  if-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and 
linio  =  to  smear,  to  daub. J 
L  Ordinary  J Aingnage  : 

1.  The  act  of  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or 
upon,  as  an  ointment,  &c. 

2.  That  which  is  smeared  or  rubbed  in  or 
upon. 

n.  Min. :  A  thin  crust  of  extraneous  matter 
formed  upon  minerals. 

*  il-li-qua'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  il-  =  iri-  =  in,  upon, 
and  liquatio  =  a  melting ;  liquo  —  to  melt,  to 
dissolve.]  The  melting  or  diesolving  of  one 
thing  into  another. 

*ill'-isb,  a.  [Eng.  ill;  -isJi.]  Indisposed,  out 
uf  sorts.    (Howell :  Parly  0/  Beasts,  p.  100.) 

*  il-li'-sion,  s.  [Lat.  illisio,  from  illisus,  pa. 
par.  of  illido:  il-  =tn-  =  in,  upon,  and  lmdo  = 
to  strike,  to  hurt]  The  act  of  striking  or 
dashing  against. 

"  The  iUi»l/ra  of  an  Inward  spirit  upon  a  pelUcle  or 
little  membrane." — Brovme:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  111., 
ch,  xxvii, 

il-lit'-er-a-9:^,  3.    [Eng,  illiterate  ;  -cy,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate  or 
uneducated  ;  wantof  education  or  knowledge  ; 
ignorance. 

"  The  iUUera^u  of  ench  as  shown  by  the  ceusua  of 
\%m:'— Globe.  April  8,  1884. 

2.  An  instance  of  ignorance;  a  literary 
error  ;  a  blunder. 

"The  many  blunders  and  {lUteradei  of  the  first 
publishera  of  his  vorks."— Pope :  Preface  to  Shake- 
speare. 

*  Il-lit'-er-al,  a.  |_Pref.  i?-=  in- cs  not,  and 
Eng.  literal' {q.v.).']     Not  literal. 

il-lit'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  illiteratus,  from  it-  = 
i(t-  =  noti  and  literatus  =  literate,  learned; 
Fr.  illettre ;  Sp.  iliterato ;  Ital.  illiterato.] 
Unlettered,  unlearned,  ignorant  of  letters, 
uninstructed,  untaught,  rude,  barbarous. 

"(I]  ther^for^  cannot  much  recommend  solitude  to 
antan  totaUy  Uiiterate." — Cowley :  Essays :  Of  Solitude. 

U-lit'-er-ate-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  illiterate;  'ly.] 
In  an  illit'ei-ate  manner;  ignorantly. 

"  Unreard'aquirea  iUiterately^y." 

Savage :  To  John  PowM, 

•il-llt'-er-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illiterate; 
-ness.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  illiterate; 
ignorance  of  lettere,  books,  or  science  ;  il- 
literacy. 

"The  itlUerateness,  the  arrogance,  and  the  Impos- 
tures of  too  mnny  of  those  that  pretend  skill  in  it." — 
Boyle :   Works,  i.  354. 

*  U-Ut'-er-a-ture,  s.  [Pref.  il-  =  iri.  =  not, 
and  Eng.  U'tcrchire  (q-V.).}  Want  of  learning ; 
illiteracy,  ignorance. 

"  niiterature,  or  inability  for  the  discharge  of  that 
sacred  function,  and  irreligion."— ^y/t/Tc:  Parerffon. 

Ql'-ness,  *il-nesse,  s.     [Eng.  ill;  -ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bad  or  evil 
generally;  badness;  unfavourablene.ss. 

2.  Moral  badness  ;  wickedness ;  depravity. 

"She  that  is  vnchast  la  a  sea  and  treasure  of  all 
ilnesse."—yives:  Itutruet,  <tf  a  Christian  tVoman, 
bk.  i.,  ch.  XL 

3.  Sickness  ;  disorder  of  health  ;  an  attack 
of  sickness;  indisposition. 

**  For  what  would  health  btrU  to  wretched  me. 
If  you  could,  unconcerned,  iny  illness  see?" 

Lilfleton :  SuJj>icia  Co  Ceri'ithtu. 

*  Il-lo'-ca-ble,  ft.  [T-at.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
luco  =  to  let  out  for  hire.] 

Law :  Incapable  of  being  placed  or  hired  out. 


*U-l6-cfil'-i-t^.  ».  [Pref.  «-=<7^  =  not, 
and  Eng.  locality  (q.v.)/]  Want  of  looality  or 
place  ;  the  state  of  existing  in  no  locality  or 
place. 

"The  'notion  of  Vlocalitu  U  at  least  u  old  u  ArU- 
totle.'*— JfearcA  j  Light  of  Jfatare,  voL  IL,  pt.  L,  ch.  ». 

il-log'-I-cal,  a.    [Pref.  iZ-  =  fn-  »  not,  and 

Eiig.  logical  (q.v.),J 

1.  Ignorant  or  careless  of  the  rules  of  logic 
or  sound  reasoning. 

"Cub  of  the  diaaeiiters  appeared  to  Dr.  fIbnnderBOD 
BO  bold  and  Ulogical  In  the  disputv." — Walton:  Liots. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  logic  or  sound 

reasoning. 

"This  distinction  of  precepts  and  couqmIb  !■  ffloirtoat 

and  ridiculous,  one  meml>er  of  tlie  distinction  trrnsping 
within  Itaell  the  other." — South:  litrmons,  vuL  viil.. 


ll-log'-ic-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  illogical;  -ly.] 
In  an  lllofjical  manner ;  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  logic  or  sound  reasoning. 

*  il-log'-io-al-nSss,  s,  [Eng.  illogical ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  illogicaL  {Boyle : 
Works,  ii.  274.) 

il-lude',  v.t.   [Fr.  Hinder,  trom  Lat  illudo  =  to 

mock  ;  i/-=  in-  =  upon,  and  ludo  =.  to  play.] 
To  deceive  ;  to  mock  ;  to  excite  and  disappoint 
the  hopes  of;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to 
cheat 

"[He]  falsed  oft  bis  blowes.  t'  Vlude  blm  with  such 
bait."  Sp^iser:  F.  q..  II.  v.  9. 

il-lud'-cr-ite,  «.     [Ger.  illuderit,  from  lAt 
illudo  =  to  sport  with  (?).] 
Min. :  The  same  as  Zoisite  (q.v.). 

*  n-lume't  v.t.      llLLUMINATE.] 

1.  To  Illuminate  ;  to  illumine;  to  fill  wftb 
light 

**  To  (Uume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  It  bums.'  Shaktsp. :  ffanUet.  1  L 

2.  To  make  bright ;  to  dye, 

"The  kindlltiK  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow. 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold."     Thornton:  Summer.  84. 

*  n-lum'-in-a-ble,  a.  (Eng.  Ulumin(e); 
•able.]    Capable' of  being  illuminated, 

*  fl-lum'-i-Iiailt,  8.  [Lat.  UlumiTiaTis,  pr.  par. 
of  ilhimino  =  to  illuminate.]  That  which  il- 
luminates or  affords  light. 


*  il-lum'-in-ar-y,  a.  [Eng.  iUumin(e) ;  -ary.J 
Pertaining  to 'illumination. 

il-lum'-i-nate,  v.t.  &  £,   [Illcmikate,  a.  Fr. 

illuminer;  8p.  iluminar;  Port,  illumimar; 
Ital.  illuminare.] 

A«  TraTisitive: 

L  Literally: 

1.  To  throw  light  npon ;  to  illumine ;  to 
lighten  up, 

"  To  illuminate  the  hollow  rale." 

Wordsworth  :  Upon  LeaHng  School. 

*  2.  To  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or  bonfirea. 
(Johnson.) 

3.  To  adorn  or  ornament,  as  a  manuscript 
or  page  with  coloured  pictures,  drawings,  or 
letters. 

IL  Figuratively: 

1.  To  lighten  up  ;  to  make  bright,  plain,  or 
clear;  to  enlighl«n  intellectually;  to  throw 
light  upon. 

"'Tis  revelation  eatlsSes  all  douhta,  . 
And  »u  iUujninates  the  path  of  life." 

Couiper  :  Task,  IL  529. 

•2.  To  illustrate  ;  to  explain  ;  to  elucidate. 

"  My  health  la  Insufficieut  to  amplify  these  remarks, 
and  to  illuminate  the  several  pages  with  variety  of 
examples. " —  IVatts. 

B,  IntroTis. :  To  adorn  or  ornament  manu- 
scrij)ts,  pages  of  books,  &c.,  with  coloured 
pictures,  drawings,  or  letters. 

U  We  iUuminatehy  means  of  artificial  lights ; 
the  sun  illuminates  the  world  by  its  own  liglit ; 
preaching  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds 
of  men.  Illuminations  are  employed  as  public 
demonstrations  of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed 
enlightened  but  such  as  have  received  the  light 
of  the  Gospel.    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  il-lmn'-i-nate,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  illuminaivs, 
pa.  par.  of  illumino :  il-  —  in-  =  in,  and  lumina 
=  to  throw  light  upon,  to  enlighten ;  lumen 
(genit  luminis)  ~  light.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.:  Illuminated;  made  bright;  lightened 
up. 

"The  isles  all  brlsht  and  ittuminafe  with  a  mild  and 
delicate  fire."— P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  993. 
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2.  Ftg.  :  Enlightened. 

B.  Assvbst.:  One  pretending;  to  extraordi- 
aarj'  knowledge  or  skill ;  one  of  the  Illuminati 
(q.v.). 
D-lum-iE-na-ti,  s.  pf.     [Nomin.  maac  pi*  of 
Lat.  iUuminatus.]    [Illuminate,  a.] 

Church  History,  £c. : 

1.  A  name  given  to  the  newly  baptized  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church.    (Goschlcr.) 

2.  Another  name  for  the  Heaychasts  (q.v.). 

3.  A  Spanish  sect,  known  vernacularly  as 
Aluinbrados.  Their  founders  were  Catherine 
de  Jesus,  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  John  de  Willel- 
pando.  a  native  of  Teneriffe.  They  rejected 
the  sacraments,  and  held  that  by  mental  prayer 
they  might  attain  such  perfection  as  to  dis- 
pense with  good  works,  and  that  they  miglit 
commit  any  crime  witliout  sin.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  while  a  student  at  Salamanca  (1527), 
was  tried  by  an  ecclesiastiRal  commission  for 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  this  sect,  but 
declared  innocent. 

4.  An  obscure  sect  of  French  Familists, 
whi<-h  arose  in  Pic^irdy  in  1034.  Like  their 
predecessors  they  ran  into  wild  Antinomianism. 

5.  The  name  given  to  many  secret  societies 
professing  liigh  aims.  The  Rnsierueians  (q.v) 
were  so-called,  but  generally  by  this  title  are 
designated  the  members  of  a  society  formed  at 
Ingolstadt,  in  1776,  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Canon  Law,  and  an  ex-Jesuit  It 
had  some  resemblance  to,  and  received  sub- 
Btantial  support  from,  Frefmasonry,  and  many 
edncated  men  of  liberal  views  joined  it.  Its 
objects  were  religious  and  political  emancipa- 
tion, its  ideal  form  of  government  reiiublican, 
and  its  reljgkm  deistic.  Espionage  and  a  kind 
of  confession,  which  Weisliaupt's  experience 
among  the  Jesuits  led  him  to  adopt,  caused 
diiisensions.  Tlie  Barou  von  Knigge,  one  of 
the  principal  nirmbers,  quarrelled  with  Weis- 
haupt;  the  order  was  suppressed  by  edict, 
March  2,  1785,  and  Weishaupt  was  degraded 
and  banished.  The  Illuminati  were  supposed 
to  exercise  gieat  political  influence  ;  but  it  is 
now  believed  that  the  views  of  Barruel  and 
Robison  on  that  subject  were  exaggerated. 

"The  asaociatioD  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  la 
the  Order  of  lHuminatL''—/tobtson;  Proo/tqfa  Con- 
tpiracy  (1797).  p.  15. 

Cl-lum-i-na'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  illuminaUo,  from 
illnminatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino ;  Fr.  ilhimi- 
ruttion;  ItaL  illumiTiazione ;  tip.  iluminacioii.] 
L  Literally: 

1,  The  act  of  illuminating  or  suppljing  with 
light ;  the  act  of  lighting  up,  as  a  house,  a 
to^vn,  &c.,  as  a  token  or  manifestation  of  joy 
or  rejoicing;  the  state  of  being  thus  lighted  up. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  adorning  a  manuscript 
or  page  with  coloured  drawings,  figures, 
letters,  &c. 

*  3.  That  which  illuminates  or  gives  light. 

"The  BUD  ia  but  a  body  illi^bteued.  aud  au  itiu- 
tni'iittion  crerited." — Halciak  :  Eistory. 

4.  That  which  is  illuminated  or  lit  up,  as  a 
design  formed  by  lamps,  bonfires,  &c.  ;  a 
festive  display  of  lights. 

"Bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks  of  Joy 
appeared,"— flMriif*;  nUL  of  Own  THnif  (an.  1710). 

5.  A  coloured  or  gilt  ornament,  drawing, 
figure,  letter,  &;c.,  in  a  manuscript  or  page, 

IL  Figuratively  : 

1.  An  infusion  of  intellectual  light  or  know- 
ledge. 

2.  Brightness,  splendour. 

"The  lUuniinfttotB  of  mHnuscripts  borrowed  their 
title  from  the  iUumination  which  a  bright  genius 
givetb  to  bis  work.  "—Felton  :  On  the  Clasnica. 

•  fl-lum'-in-a-ti^m,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  Illumi- 
nat{i);  -ism.]  The  doctrine  and  practices  of 
any  of  the  sects  or  societies  described  under 
Illuminati  (q.v.). 

"Zituiuenuan  .  .  .  preached  up  all  the  ostensiMe 
doctriuesof  Illuminatigm."—Kobison:  Prtmft  qfa  Con- 
spiracy (1797).  p.  358. 

•  fl  -  lum'- i  -  na  -  tive,  a.  [Ft.  illvminatif, 
from  Lat.  iUuminatus,  pa.  par.  of  illumino.] 

1,  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  giving 
light;  enlightening,  illurainating,  illustrative. 

"The  illuminative  action  of  Q.r«.'— Diffbi/ :  On 
Bodies,  ch.  Iv. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  adorning  of  manuscripts. 
(Nichnls:  Handy  Book  Brit.  Mm.,  p.  393.) 

n-lum'-X-na-tdr.  s.     [Lat.,  from  iUuminatus, 
pa.  par.  of  illumino.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
L  One  who  or  that  which  illuminates   or 


gives  light ;  one  who  throws  light  upon  any- 
thing. 

"The  poet  Geffory  Chancer  ...  Is  of  aonio  called 
the  tlTHt  illumiritttur  of  tho  KiiKllHh  touguo."— Ctfrrte- 
gan :  itattUiUion  <if  Decayed  /nteHigi'nce.  cb.  vlL 

2.  One  who  illuminntes  or  adorns  a  manu- 
Bcript  or  page  with  eoloured  or  gilt  drawings, 
ornaments,  figures,  letters,  &c. 

"Thla  prelate  employed  .  .  .  many  BcrlbeB  and  Ulw 
TninatiirtUi  pro  paring  cuples  of  the  claBSiea."—  WarCtm : 
Hist.  Eng.  i'oetry.  li.  Vl^. 

IL  Optics: 

1.  [CONDENSEH,  II.  9]. 

2.  A  lamp  which  throws  a  pencil  of  rays 
upon  the  micrometer  wires  in  a  telescope. 

'  il-lu'-minG,  v.t.     [Fr,  ilhimiiiRr,  from  Lat. 
illumino  =  to  illuminate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Lit.  :  To  illuminate,  to  lighten  up,  to 
throw  light  upon. 


2.  Fig. :  To  honour,  to  celebrate,  to  ennoble. 
(Co^vper:  Task,  iv.  192.) 

"  il-lum-i-nee',  s.  [Fr.,  pa.  par.  of  illvminer.} 

One  of  tlie  Illuminati  (q.v.). 

*U-lum'-m-er,  s.  [Eng.  iUumin(e);  -er.] 
One  who  illumines  or  illuminates.  (Fuller: 
Worthies;  Cambridge.) 

*  ll-lum'HUl-liEfm,  3.  fEng.  illumin(c);  -ism] 
The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  Illuminati 

(q.v.). 

*  il-lum'Hin-lze,  v.t.  [Eng.  illum.in(e);  -ise.l 
To  initiate  into  or  instruct  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Illuminati  (q.v.). 

*  il-lum'- ta-oiis,  a.      [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  in, 

intens.,  and  Eng.  luminous.]    Bright,  clear. 
{Taylor  :  Edwin  the  Fair,  ii.  2.) 

*  il-liire',  v.t.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
lure  (q.v.).]     To  lure,  to  allure,  to  entice. 

ll-lu'-^ion,  "  ll-Iu-sioun,  s.  [Fr.,  from 
Lat.  illuslounn,  accus.  of  illusio,  from  illusus, 
pa.  pal-,  of  illuclo  —  to  deceive,  to  mock.] 

1.  The  act  of  deceiving,  mocking,  or  im- 
posing upon  ;  mockery,  deception. 

2.  That  wliich  deceives ;  a  false  show  or 
appearance  ;  an  unreal  vision  presented  to 
the  mental  or  bodily  eye  ;  a  delusion. 

"  I^  cross  it,  though  It  bl;i3t  me.    Stay  illusion." 
Shakcs/j. :  Hiimlet,  1.  L 

^  An  illusion  may  be  believed  to  be  real  or 
not.     If  tlie  former  it  is  a  delusion, 

il-lu'-^ion-a-ble.  a.  [Eng.  illusion ;  ■able.'] 
Liable  to  illusion.  (Acadeviy,  Sept.  6,  1879, 
p.  1G7.) 

*  ll-lu'-^ion-ist,  s.  [Eug.  illusion ;  -ist.]  One 
given  to  illusion. 

*  U-lu'-sive,  a.  [Lat.  ilhisus,  pa.  par.  of  il- 
ludo.]  Deceiving  by  false  show  ;  delusive, 
deceptive. 

"Truth  from  illutive  f;i1sehood  to  oommaud." 

Thotnton  :  CustU  of  Indolence,  ii.  65. 

*  il-lu'-Slve-ly.  fl'^'.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ly.]  lu 
an  illusive  manner;  delusively;  deceptively. 

*  il-lu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illusive;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  stite  of  being  illusive ;  delu- 
siveness ;  deceptiveness  ;  false  show. 

*n-lu'-sdr-S^,  a.  [Lat.  illusus,  pa.  par.  of 
illudo ;  Fr.  illusoire.]  Illusive;  deceptive  ; 
ftilse. 

*  il-liis'-tra-ble,  a.  [Eng.  illustriate):  Hible.] 
That  may  or  can  be  illustrated. 

"  lUtufrable  from  Aristotle  in  the  old  nncifragliim  or 
nutcracker." — Browne:  Cyrue'  Garden,  ch.  ii. 

U-lus'-trate,  or  il'-liis-trate,  v.u  [Illus- 
trate, a.] 

L  Lit.  :  To  make  bright ;  to  brighten  with 
light ;  to  light  up  ;  to  illuminate. 

"The   fuwarde  eyes   of  his  solle   were  .  .  .  olerely 
illustrate  aud  made  i:lere."—Cdal:  Actet,  Ix. 

II.  Figu7-atively : 

1.  To  make  celebrated ;  to  brighten  with 
honour;  to  make  eminent;  to  glorify. 

"  When  thee  ah"  enroll'd  her  garter'd  knights  among, 
illustrating  the  noble  list.'         PhUips  :  Blenheim, 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  make  clear  or 
manifest ;  to  display. 

"  A  loyal  and  ol>edient  sublect  Is 
Therein  illustrated:'     Shakcsi^. :  Benry  \'III,.  111.  2. 

3.  To  explain  ;  to  elucidate  ;  to  make  clear, 


plain,  or  intelligible  by  means  of  figures,  com- 
parisons, &c. 

4.  To  ornament  or  elucidate  by  means  of 
pictures,  drawings,  engravings,  &c. 

"  The  engmvlntcB  which  Ulusfratu  and  a<litm  th» 
account  ui  thl»  voyage."— Coo* ,'  /Vrrt  Voyage.   (lutntd.) 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  illustrate 
and  to  explain,  see  Exi'Lain. 

♦  il-liis'-trate,  a.  [Lat.  iUustratm,  jia.  par, 
of  illustro  =  to  li;;ht  up  ;  to  tlirow  light  upon  : 
il-  =  in-  =  on,  upon,  and  lustro  —  to  lighten.] 

1.  LU. :  Made  bright  or  clear;  lightened 
up. 

2.  Fig. :  Famous ;  illustrious ;  reuowned, 

"ThflQ  prald  iUuntrtttn  Diouiede." 

Chapman:  Jlomer ;  ftlad X. 

n-liis-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  illusiratio,  ft-om 
illustratiis,  pa.  pai-.  of  illustro  =  to  illustrate; 
Sp.  ilustracion  ;  Ita,].  ilhtstrazione.] 

1.  The  act  of  illustrating,  or  making  clear, 
plain,  or  manifest ;  the  aet  of  explaining  or 
elucidating;  explauatiun  ;  elucidatjon. 

"  Hiist  thou  the  illustration  of  this  leamt'd  gentle 
mail,  my  Intend,  to  expliifit  every  hard  matter  of  bis* 
tury."—Oriii/toH  ;  Poly-tJlbion.    (Fret) 

2.  The  state  of  being  illustrated- 

3.  That  wliich  illustrates,  explains,  or  eluci- 
dates ;  especially,  an  engraving  or  drawing  in- 
tended to  elucidate  or  explain  ;  an  explana- 
tion ;  an  exemplification. 

"Whoever  looks  about  hlra  will  find  many.Uvlnff 
Ulustrations  of  this  eni\>\eTa."—L'Estrange. 

t  il-lus'-tra-tive,  a.  [Eng.  illnstrat(e) ;  -ive.} 
Tending  toillustiate,  explain,  or  elucidate. 


*  il-lus'-tra-tive-ly,  adv.      [Eng.    illuMro' 

live  ;  -ly.]  '  In  an  illustrative  wav  ;  by  way  of 
illustration,  explanation,  or  elucidation. 

"  Things  are  many  times  delivered  hieroglyphlcaly, 
metaphorically,  illustraxively,  and  not  with  referenca 
to  action."— fir o«; He ;  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  iv.,  ch,  xiL 

*  il-liis'-tra-tor,  s.      [Eng.  illustrat(e) ;  -or.] 

One  who  or  that  which  illustrates. 

*a-lus'-tra-tdr-y,  a.  [Eng.  illustrat(e); 
-ory.]    Servmg  to  illustrate;  illustrative. 

*  il-luB'-tre  (tre  as  ter),  v.t.  [Fr.  illustrer.i 
To  render  bright  or  glorious. 

"And  alt  illusfred  with  light  radiant  shine.' 

Sylvester:  Du  Barttis.  Wk,  i..  day  i.,  6.14. 

il-liis'-tri-ous,  a.      [Fr.  illustre ;  Eng.  suff. 
-ous ;  Lat.  ilhistris.] 
*1.  Bright;  containing  or  possessing  light. 

"Quench  the  light ;  thine  eyes  are  guides  Ulustrio-us.' 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher,    {Annandate.) 

2.  Conspicuous;  noble;  distinguished;  emi- 
nent ;  famous. 

"  By  her  illuitrioua  Earls  renowned  everywhere." 

Drayton  :    Poly-Olbion,  s.  18. 

3.  Conferring  lustre,  renown,  or  glory  ;  bril- 
liant ;  renowned  :  as,  ill^istrious  actions  ;  illu^ 
trious  descent. 

^  It  is  the  prefix  to  the  title  of  a  prince  of 
the  blood  in  some  foreign  countries. 

^  For  the  differeuce  between  ilhistrious  and 
/amons,  see  Fajiods. 

il-lus'-tri-oiis-ly,   adv.      [Eng.  iUustnoug; 

-ly.]     In  an  illustrious  manner,  nobly,  con- 
spicuously, famously. 

"Tour  birth  aud  genius  have  rendered  yon  iHut- 
trioHSly  happv."— .Wi7(o«.-  0.  Cromwell  to  Prittce  qf 
Tarentum.  April.  1654. 

U-lus'-tri-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  illustrious; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  illoa- 
trious ;  greatness,  fame,  eminence,  nobility, 
grandeur. 

"This  "fear  .  .  .  must  needs  arlw  from  the  ilht^ 
triousness  of  the  birth."— flpi  Taylor:  Rule  of  Con- 
ecience,  bk.  i.,  ch.  iv, 

*  il-lus'-troufl,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  lu.ttroiis  (q.v.).J  Without  lustre  ;  not 
lustrous  ;  wanting  lustre  or  brightness. 

"  An  eye  base  and  illustrous." 

Shjikesp. :  Cymbeline,  L  & 

*  a-lux-iir'-i-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  il-  =  iv^  =  not, 
and  Eng.  luxurious  (q.v.).]  Not  icxurioua ; 
not  lavish  or  abundant. 

"The  illuxurious  soil  of  their  native  coi«itiy."— 
Mery  :  Life  o/.^ui/t.  let  9. 

*  U'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  ill ;  -y.]  In  an  ill,  evil,  or 
bad  way  ;  not  well ;  ill. 

"  How  iUy  they  [the  Papists}  digested  It  may  be  seen 
by  this  passuse.'—Siri/pe:  Memoirs,  bk.  i..  cb.  IL 

fl-men'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  ilmen(ium);  -ic]  (See 
the  compound.) 


^Sil,  "bS^:  poiit,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  chin,  bench;  go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     -inS, 
-eUui,  -tlan  -  shan.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun ;  -^^o^  -^on  =  zhun.    -tlous,  -sious,  -clous  =f  sAus.    -ble.  -<Ue,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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ilme  nite— imagine 


ilmenlo-acld,  ^. 

Chern. :  An  acid  supposed  to  exist  In  yttro- 
Hraenite.  It  is  very  little  known,  and  Home 
chemists  contend  that  it  is  not  a  jjure  acid, 
but  a  mixture  of  niobic  and  tungatic  acid, 

fi'-men-ite,  s.     [From  the  Ilmen  Mountains, 
a  branch  of  the  Urals,  iu  the  province  of  Oreu- 
t»urg,  in  8iberia.l 
Mineralogy: 

1.  According  to  Dana  a  variety  of  Menacca- 
nite.  Compos.  :  titanic  acid,  45'4  to  46"9'2  ; 
sesqnioxide  of  iron,  10'74  to  40'7  ;  protoxide 
of  iron,  Wl  to  37-86,  &c.  The  Brit.  Mus.  Cat. 
makes  it  a  distinct  species. 

2.  Ilmenite  of  Brooke  is  Menaccanite. 

0  -  men' -  i  -  um,  s.  [Latinised  from  Ilnien.] 
[Ilmenite.] 

Chem. :  The  hypothetical  metal  of  ilmenic- 
acid. 

D-men-o-ru'-tile,  5.  {_nviei^ite):  o  euphonic, 
and  Eng.,  &c.  rutile  (q-v.).] 

Min. :  A  variety  of  rutile,  containing  titanic 
acid,  8ii-3,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  10'7. 

D'-V%'Xte,  s,     [Lat.  Ilva  =  Elba  ;  -ite  (Min.).'] 
Min.:  The  same  as  Lievkite  (q.v.).     Dana 
prefers  this  latter  name. 

D-y-Sn'-thi-dSO,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.  Uyanth(iis) ; 
I^t.  feni.  pi.  adj.  suff.  -itifv.] 

Zool. :  A  family  oS Zoantfiaria  Malacodei-mata. 
Corallnm  none,  polypes  single,  free,  with  a 
rounded  or  tapering  base. 

fin-,  pre/.  [See  def.]  A  common  prefix  in  Eng- 
lish compound  words.  In  some  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  French  em-,  by  confusion  with  Latin 
tji»- ;  in  others  it  represents  the  Latin  im- 
the  form  which  in  takes  before  b,  m,  and  p. 
It  is  also  used  by  confusion  with  the  Latin 
im-  (=  in)  for  the  English. prefix  in-,  before 
words  beginning  with  b  or  p.  Lastly,  it  re- 
presents the  French  im-  =  Latin  im-,  the  form 
which  the  negative  prefix  in-  assumes  before 
by  m,  or  p. 

1*111.    A  contraction  for  /  am. 

un-a-ben'-zile»  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  am^de),  with 
the  first  three  letters  reversed  (?),  and  benzile.] 
Chem. :  Ci^HnNO.  A  white,  crystalline, 
inodorous  powder,  obtained,  together  with 
benrilam  and  benzilimide,  by  the  action  of 
dry  ammoniacal  gas  on  benzile  dissolved  in 
hot  absolute  alcohol,  thus :  C14H10O2  +  NH3 
=  QijHiiNO  +  HoO.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  crystals  melt  at  140°,  but  on  cooling  they 
solidify  without  re-crystallizing. 

Im'-age  (age  as  ig),  ♦  y-mage,  s.    [Fr., 
from   Lat.    imnginem,  accus.  of  imago;  Ital- 
image.  immagine ;  Sp.  imagen.] 
1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  representation  or  similitude  of  any 
person  or  tiling,  drawn,  painted,  sculptured, 
or  otherwise  prepared  ;  an  efligy  ;  a  likeness ; 
t  picture. 

"  Brazen  imaget  of  caDonlzed  Batnts." 

Shakesp. :  2  ffenri/  YI.,  L  3. 

2.  The  appearance  or  semblance  of  a  person 
or  thing. 

"  Imaget  of  death."  8hake*p.  :  MacbeiK  L  S. 

3.  A  representation,  figure,  or  likeness  of 
any  person  or  thing,  used  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  an  idol. 


4.  A  copy,  counterpart,  likeness,  or  imita- 
tion. 

"  Ht  the  noble  image  of  my  youth' 

Shaketp.  :  2  Henry  IV..  \v.  4. 

5.  A  representation  of  any  thing  to  the 
mind ;  an  idea  ;  a  conception. 

"When  we  apeak  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  anglea, 
we  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  numl>er  one  thouaaua 
finfileii :  but  the  image,  or  Bensible  idea,  we  cannot  dia- 
tiiiguish  by  fancy  from  the  image  of  a  figure  that  haa 
nine  hundred  auglea." — Watts:  lAtgic 

II.  TcchnicaUy  : 

1.  Rhet.  :  A  term  used  to  denote  a  metaphor 
eKjianded  and  made  a  more  complete  picture 
by  the  assemblage  of  various  ideas  through 
which  the  same  metaphor  continues  to  run, 
yet  not  sufficiently  expanded  to  form  an  alle- 
gory. 

2.  Optics :  The  representation  of  an  object 
formed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror  by  rays 


of  light  refracted  or  reflected  to  it  ft-om  all 
parts  of  the  object.  The  figure  of  the  object 
is  rtversed  in  the  image.  The  latter  may  be 
made  to  fall  upon  a  screen,  a  photographic  plate, 
i.r  un  the  retina  of  the  eye.  It  may  also  be 
viewed  directly  in  a  microscope  or  a  telescope. 
At^cideiital  images  are  those  produced  when  a 
coloured  object,  liaving  been  placed  upon  a 
black  ground,  tlie  eye,  after  having  been  fixed 
upon  it,  is  turned  to  a  white  sheet.  The  image 
is  of  a  complementary  colour. 

"  image-breaker,  «.    An  iconoclast. 

"  Jmage-brrakitm,  foes  to  Payall  power" 

S/irliti'j:  /J/Mines-aat/  ;  Ninth  ffottre. 

*  Image-graver,  *  Image-maker,  s. 

A  sculptor.     (.Vorf/i ;  Plutarch.) 

*  image -monger,  s.    One  who  worships 
images ;  an  idolat*;r. 

image-worship,  «.    Tlie  worshipping  of 
idols  ;  idolatry. 

"  Early  Cbrlsllauity  by  uo  means  abrojpited  the 
Jewish  law  n(;aiust  image-vr9rihip."—Ti/lQr:  trimi- 
tlve  Culture  (1873),  iL  168. 

im'-age  (age  aa  ig),  v.t.    [Iuaoe,  s.] 

1.  To  form  or  make  an  image  of;  to  repre- 
sent by  an  image. 


2.  To  reflect  the  image  or  likeness  of ;  to 
mirror  :  as,  A  lake  images  a  mountain. 

•  3.  To  be  like  ;  to  resemble. 

4.  To  form  a  likeness  or  representation  of 
in  the  mind  ;  to  represent  mentally  ;  to  ima- 
gine ;  to  conceive  in  the  mind. 

"  Image  to  thy  mind 
How  our  forefathem  to  tho  Stygian  shades 
Went  tjuick."  PhUipt 

*im'-age-a-ble  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng. 
image;  -able.]  That  mayor  can  be  imaged, 
or  represented  by  an  image. 

•  im' -age-less  (age  as  ig),  a.  [Eng.  iTnoje  ; 
•less.]     Without  an  image. 

*  im'-ag-er  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  i7nag(e) ;  -tr.] 
A  sculptor. 

"  Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imofftr.'— 
P.  Holland  .-  Plinit;  hk.  viL.  ch.  xxxvUL 

im'-ag-er-^  (ag  as  ig),  s.  [Eng.  imag(e);  -ery.] 

L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Images,  pictures,  statues,  or  imitative 
work  generally  ;  the  work  of  one  who  makes 
images  or  sensible  representations  of  objects  ; 
figures  made  by  an  artist. 


2.  Show,  appearance,  semblance,  imitation. 

"What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  I" 

Prior :  Solomon,  li  385. 

3.  Forms  of  the  fancy ;  imaginary  phan- 
tasms ;  false  ideas. 

"  The  imagerj/  of  a  melancholic  fancy." — Xtterftury 

4.  Representation  in  writing;  such  descrip- 
tions as  bring  the  image  of  the  thing  described 
before  the  mind. 

"  I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of 
good  imagery.' — Dryden,    [TodfL\ 

IL  Rhet.  :  Rhetorical  images  collectively ; 
figures  in  discourse. 

*  i-mig'-i-let,  s.  [Eng.  image,  s. ;  dtmln. 
sufl'.  -let.)    A  little  image.    (FtUUr:  Worthies; 

.Stafford.) 

i-mag'-in-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  imagin(e);  -ahU.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imagined  or  conceived  in 
the  mind ;  possible  to  be  conceived ;  con- 
ceivable. 


"  Thev  used  all  means  imaginable  to  persnade  me  to 
stay  at  home."— fiwHtf an  .■  Pilgrim's  Progreu,  pt.  iL 

i-m3.g'-in-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imaginable; 
-ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imagin- 
able. 

i-mag'-in-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  imxigindb(le) ; 
-ly.  ]  In  an  imaginable  or  conceivable  manner ; 
conceivably. 

"We  foond  it  so  exceeding  (and  scarce  iTnaginably) 
difficult  a  matter."— Boj//e  .■  Workt,  i.  lo. 

•  i-mag'-in-al,  a.  [Eng.  imn?in(p);  -aZ.] 
Characterized  'by  or  given  to  imagination  ; 
imaginative. 

*  i-mag'-in-ant,  a.  &  «.  [Fr.,  i)r.  par.  of 
imagiiier  =  to  imagine.] 

A,  ^s  adj. :  Imagining  ;  conceiving  or  fonn- 
ing  ideas. 

"  We  will  enquire  what  the  force  of  Imagination  is, 
either  uixju  the  body  imayinanc,  or  upon  another 
body."— Bacon  -■  Jfat.  Hist.,  S  900. 


B,  As  suhst.  :  One  who  is  given  to  imagina- 
tion or  the  forming  of  strange  ideas. 

"The  wonders  It  works  upon  hypucbondrlacal  Ima 
ffinantt.''—UlantrHt:  Vanity  of  iJogmatizing,  ch.  xL 

•  i-mig'-in-ar-i-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  imaginary; 
-ly.]    In  an  imaginary  matter  ;  in  Imagination 

"D')  yiju  not  see  It  imaginurily l"--PoTd :  Ladw's 
Trial,  it  1. 

i-m4g'-ia-^r^,  a.  k  s.  tLat.  imaginariu*^  ftvni 
im'tginor  =  tft  imagine;  Fr.  itnaginaire ;  8p. 
iTnaginario ;  Ital.  immagijiario.l 

A.  As  adj.  :  Existing  only  In  imaginathm 
or  fancy ;  not  real  ;  fancied,  fanciful,  ideaL 

"  Ilouour.  that  praise  which  real  merit  gHius, 
Or  e  eu  imaginary  worth  obtains,' 

OoldtmUh:  TravtUtr. 

B.  A$  suhslantivt : 

Math. :  An  imaginary  expression  orquantitjr. 

imaginary  expression  or  quantity,'. 

Math.  :  An  algebraic  exjtression  or  symbol 
having  no  assignable  arithmetical  or  numerical 
meaning  or  interpretation  ;  the  even  root  of  « 
negative  quantity  ;  such  as— 

y 


-  9.  \/  -  a*,  &c 
Such  expressions  are  called  imaginary,  be- 
cause, while  the  rule  of  signs  (q.v.)  holds 
good,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  quanti- 
ties which  they  represent.  Also  called  an 
impossible  expression  or  quantity. 

Imaglnary-focns,  s. 

Optics:  The  point  towards  which  converg- 
ing rays  tend,  but  which  they  are  prevent«l 
from  reaching  by  some  obstacle. 

**  i  -  m&g*- in  -  ate,  a.  [Lat.  imaginatu^,  pa. 
par.  of  imaginoi-  =  to  imagine]     Imaginative. 

"  Whereas  the  imjiginate  facultle  of  other  Uviuc 
creatures  la  unmoveable.  and  alwaies  coutlnuetb  in 
one :  in  all  it  is  alike,  and  the  same  utill  in  every  one; 
which  causetb  them  alwaies  to  engender  like  to  them- 
selves, each  one  in  their  Beverall  khi(L"—P.  EoUand  : 
Plinie,  bk.  vii,.  ch.  xll. 

*  i-mag-in-a-tl^  a.    [Imaoi  native.] 
i-mag-in-a'-tion.  *  i-mag-in-a-cion,  r 

[Fr.  imagination,  from  Lat.  imaginalionem, 
accus.  of  imaginatio,  from  imaginor  =  to 
imagine  (q.v.);  Sp.  imaginacion;  Ital.  vor 
maginnzione.] 

h  That  faculty  or  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  conceives  and  forms  ideal  pictures  of 
things  communicated  to  It  by  the  organs  of 
sense ;  the  power  to  create  or  reproduce  an  ob- 
ject of  sense  previously  perceived  ;  invention. 

"  Imagination  is  that  sacred  power.' 
Wordnfforth:  White  Doe  of  Itylstone.    (Introd.) 

2.  An  image  conceived  or  fonned  in  the 
mind  ;  a  conception,  an  idea. 

*■  The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow," 

Shaketp.-   VeniuAAdonit.Vli, 

*  3.  A  contrivance,  a  sham,  a  plot. 

"Thou  bast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and  all  Uulf 
imaginations  a^\QB\,  me." — Lament.  ilL  00. 

4.  A  fanciful  opinion  ;  a  fancy. 

i-maf-in-a-tive,  *  i-mag-in-a^tii;  'y- 

mag-yn-a-tive,  a.  h  s.    [Fr.  imaginati/.] 
JLt  As  adjective: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion ;  endowed  with  imagination. 

"His  pure  imaginatife  soul." 

Wordsioorth :  Excursion,  bk.  vl. 

2.  Characterized  by  or  founded  on  imagina- 
tion ;  as,  imagiTuxtive  art. 

3.  Pertaining  to  imagination. 

"The  whole  exertion  of  Ita  imaginative  faculties. 
—Blair:  LecL  38. 

*  i.  Suspicious. 

'■  The  Duke  of  Burgoyne.  who  was  s-ige  and  ymaff- 
ynatiue." — Berners:  Proissart ;  Cronicle,  voL  ii.,  ch. 
cxxxi. 

*B.  As  subst. :  The  imaginative  faculty; 
imagiuation. 

"  Your  eyes  infecting  your  pregnant  imaginativ* 
with  a  red  suffusion,"— J/i?(on  :  Animad.  upon  Rem. 
Defence. 

i-mag'-in-a-tive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imagi-nor 
live;  -ness.]    The  quality  of  being  imaginative. 

i-mS.g'-ine,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imaginer;  from 
Lat.  imago  (gen.  imaginis)  =  an  image ;  Sp.  & 
Port,  imaginar ;  Ital.  imaginare.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  form  an  idea  of  in  the  mind  ;  to  pn>- 
duce  by  the  imagination ;  to  conceive  an 
image  or  idea  of. 


bte,  f&t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  faXU  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her,  there ;   pine.  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go.  pdta 
•r,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  who.  son ;   miite,  ciib,  ciire,  ujiite.  cur,  rule,  fiiU ;   try,  Syrian     8B,ce  =  ©;ey  =  a.     qu  =  kw. 
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2.  To  tliink,  to  suppose,  to  believe,  to  con- 
ceive au  iitiagu  or  idea  of. 

"  Wbat  I  du  imagine,  let  that  rest," 

HhaJcegp. :  1  Henrj/  VI.,  IL  6. 

*3.  To  plot,  to  plan,  to  devise,  to  scheme. 
"How  long  will  ye   itnagir^  uiiBclilet    ogaluBt  a 
mauf"— i'aufni  Ixil.  3. 

4.  To  devise,  to  think  of. 

le  imagine  _      __ 
Rvemer :  K  ft.,  IV.  IL  8. 


"With  humblest  suit  that  he  imaqins  inot." 
B.  Intransiiivt : 


1.  Tn  form  images  or  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  to 
tonceive. 

2.  To  suppose,  to  think. 

"  It  touches  me  dceijer  than  you  can  imagine." 
ahakesp. :  liichard  II!..  L  1. 

•fT  For  tlie  difTercnce  between  to  imagine 
and  to  conceive^  see  Conceive. 

t-mag'-mer,    * i-m»g-yii-er,  s.     [Eng. 

imaginu^e);  -er.] 

1,  One  who  forms  ideas ;  one  given  to 
imagination. 

"Others  think  also,  that  these  imaginera  invented 
that  they  spake  of  their  own  liea(lA,"—Jf orth  :  Plutarch, 
p.  121. 

2.  One  who  plots,  schemes,  or  plans ;  a 
plotter. 

"For  men  of  warre  Inclosed  in  fortresses  are  sore 
imagi/'t€r>,"—Bemer3:  Froiasart;  Cronj/cle,  ch  clxvii. 

I-mag'-in  ing,  *  im-ag-in-ynge,  pr,  par. , 
a.  &  s.     [Imagine.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj.  :  (See 
the  verb). 

C,  As  substantive: 

1.  The  act  of  forming  or  conceiving  images 
or  ideas ;  imagination. 

2.  That  which  is  imagined  ;  an  idea,  a  con- 
ception. 

"  Present  fears 
Are  leas  than  horrible  iinagirnni/s." 

Shaketp. :  Macbeth,  U  8. 

•3.  Contrivance,  invention,  devising. 

"  Of  his  owne  imaginynge 
Lete  forge  and  make  a  buUe  of  bras." 

Gotoer  :  C.  A.,  bk.  vii. 

•i-mag'-in-OUS,  a.  [As  if  from  a  Lat.  «na- 
ginosus,  from  iviago  (gen.  irimginis)  =  an  image.] 
Full  of  imagination  ;  imaginative. 

i-ma'-go,  s.    [Lat.] 

Eiitom.  :  The  perfect  (generally  winged)  re- 
productive state  of  an  insect.    (Darwiti.) 

%  LinnEeus  said  that  the  term  imago  was 
used  of  a  perfect  insect,  "  because,  having  laid 
aside  its  mask,  and  cast  off  its  swaddling 
bands,  being  no  longer  disguised  or  confined, 
or  in  any  respects  imperfect,  it  is  now  become 
a  true  representative,  or  imago,  of  its  species, 
and  is  qualified  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  nature  in 
propagating  its  kind." 

i-mam',  i-matun',  i-man',  s.  [Arab.  =  he 
who  takes  tlie  lead.]  lu  Tui-key.  a  Moham- 
medan priest  charged  vnth  the  ceremonies  of 
public  worship.  There  is  usually  one  iu  each 
messdj'id,  or  second-rate  mosque,  and  three 
at  most^ — one  of  whom  is  superior  to  the 
others— in  each  principal  mosque.  The  imams 
are  naturally  chosen  in  most  cases  from  among 
the  ulemas. 

jtal'-air-ret,  s.  [Hindust.  &  Mahratta  imdrat  = 
a  building  ;  a  house  ;  a  public  work.)  A  place 
where  Mohammedan  pilgrims  are  boarded  and 
lodged  gratis  during  three  days. 

"On  the  brink 
Of  a  email  imaret's  rustic  fount." 

Moore :  Paradise  Jt  the  Peri, 

f-TnS.a' -a-tin,  s.  [Eng.  avi^monia),  and  isatiUt 
with  some  of  the  letters  disarranged.] 

Chem.:  C16H11N3O3.  A  yellowish-brown  sub- 
stance produced  by  boiling  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  isatin  in  ammonia,  thus  :  2CgH6N02 
-f  NH3  =  C16HHN3O3  +  H2O.  In  its  crude 
state  it  is  a  brown,  soft,  resinous  body,  but 
on  being  purified  by  means  of  potash  and 
chloride  of  ammonium  it  crystallizes  in  ill-de- 
fined crystalline  grains.  Imasatin  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  in  ether,  and  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  alcohol. 

^im-balm  (Z  silent),  %.    [Embalm.] 

•  im-b3Jl'»  v.t.  [Pret.  im-  =  em-,  and  Eng.  tan 
(q.v.).]  To  cut  off  or  shut  out  from  the  rights 
of  man;  to  outlaw  ;  to  excommunicate  civilly. 
[Ostracize.] 

•  Jm-b3.ixd',  v.t.     [Pref.  im-  =  cm-,  and  Eng. 

band  (q.v.).]    Tr  form  into  a  band  or  bands. 

"  Beneath  full  aaUa  imbanded  nations  rise." 

J.  Bartow.    ( Webster.) 


* ixn-hStXik.',  s.      An  old  spelling  of  Embank 

(q.v.  J. 

i]n~bd,nl£'-ineiit,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
bankment (q.v.). 

*  im-b^'-nered,  a.  [Prof,  im-  =  in;  Eng. 
banner,  and  sutf.  -ed.]  Furnished  with  ban- 
ners. 

*  ixn-bar',  *  Im-barrOt  v.t.   Old  spellings  of 

EmbAR  (q.v.). 

*  im-bar'-gd,  a.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
BAROO  (q.v.). 

*  im-bark',  *  im-barque,  v.t.  &  i.  [Em- 
bark.] 

'*  Im-bam',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
barn  (q.v.).]     To  deposit  or  store  in  a  barn. 

"  im-bar'-reii,  v.t.  An  old  spelling^of  Em- 
barken  (q.v.). 

*  im-base'*  v.t.    [Embase.] 

*  im-b^s'-tar-dize,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of 

Embastardize  (q.v.). 

*  im-bathe',  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Emeathe 
(q.v.).   • 

*  im-btit'-tle,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
battle (q.v.) 

"  im-bat'-tte-ment,    *  Im-bat-yl-ment, 

s.    Old  spellings  of  Embattlement  (q.v.). 

*  im-bay',  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  Embay  (2) 

(q.v.). 

im'-be-9ile,  a.  &  «.     [Fr.  imi)edle,  from  Lat. 

imbecillus.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1,  Weak,  feeble,  destitute  of  strength,  im- 
potent. 

"Too  imbecile  toT  study  or  totbaBlD69B.''—MacatUai/: 
Eist.  Eng  ,  cb,  xxiii. 

2.  Mentally  weak  or  feeble ;  having  the 
mental  faculties  weakened  or  impaired. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  imbecile  or  weak, 
mentally  or  physically. 

•K  An  ivibecile  person  often  changes  his  views 
and  vacillates  in  liis  purposes.  A  stupid  per- 
son is  very  pei"sisteut  in  his  opinions  and  re- 
solves, both  of  which,  however,  are  senseless. 
That  which  in  its  highest  form  is  genius,  in 
its  lowest  is  imbecility;  that  which  in  its 
highest  form  is  talent,  iu  its  lowest  is  stup  idity. 

*  im'-be-jile,  *  im-be-cil,  *  im-be-cUl, 
*  im-be-sel,  *  im-bes-sel,  *  im-bez- 
zle,  v.t.     (Imbecile,  a.] 

1.  To  make  weak,  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble,  to 
impair. 

"  And  90  imbecill  all  theyr  streuEthe."* 

Drant  :  Hornet-,  bk.  i.,  sat.  6. 

2.  To  weaken  or  injure  by  myust  use  or  ap- 
propriatious. 

■'  Not  suffering  their  persona  to  be  oppressed,  or  their 
etates  imbezUl'd." — Taylor :  Holy  Living,  ch.  iii.,  5  2, 

3.  To  embezzle. 

"  Felony  by  imbezzling  or  deatroyiDR  the  King's 
armour  or  warlike  Btores."—Hlackstone :  Cotnmen- 
taHes,  bk,  Iv.,  ch.  7. 

"  im-be-yil'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Eng.  imbecile;  t 
connective,  and  suff.  -ate]  To  render  feeble  or 
weak  ;  to  weaken ;  to  eufeeble. 

im-be-9il'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  imbecilUti,  from  im- 
becile ;  Lat.  imbecillitas ;  Ital.  ivibecHlita  ; 
Sp.  iinbecilidad.]  The  quality  orstate  of  being 
imbecile  ;  weakness,  mentally  or  physically. 

"The  imbeciliti/  and  meanness  of  her  rulers." — 
Macaiday  :  Eist.  Eng.,  ch-  ii, 

%  For  the  difference  between  imbecility  and 
debility,  see  Debility. 

im-bed'.v.i.   Another  spelling  of  Embed  (q.v,). 

*  im-bel'-lic,  a.    [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  bellicns  =  warlike  ;  bellum  =  war.]     Not 
warlike  or  martial ;  not  fit  for  war. 

"  im-ber-lish,  v.t.    [Embellish,] 

*  im-ben^h'-mg,  s.  fPref  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
bench  (q.v.).]     A  raised  work  like  a  bench. 

im'-ber  (1),  s.    [Ember  (1).] 

im'-ber  (2),  im'-mer,  s.  [Ember  (2).]  The 
ember-goose  (q.v.). 

*  im-bez'-zl©,  v.t.    [Embezzle.] 


ixu-bibe',  v.t.    [Fr.  imbiber,  from  Lat.  imMbOi 
im-  -  in,  and  Hbo  =■  to  drink ;  Sp.  iTRtiMr,. 

1.  To  drink  in 

"  Here  the  wild  horse.  uuconBcloua  of  the  rein  . .  . 
/r?»6i6e«  the  ailver  surge."        UlacMock     PialmU 

2.  To  diink  or  suck  in  ;  to  draw  in  ;  to  ab- 
sorb. 

"  So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shower." 

Cowper  :  /WtfTUbA^ 

3.  To  take  in,  to  admit,  to  receive. 

"To  veil  the  restless  orb. 
From  which  it  did  itaelf  imbibe  u  ray," 

Wordtworth  :  Excursion,  bk.  tU. 

4.  To  take  or  receive  iuto  the  mind  and  ro» 
tain,  at  least  for  a  time. 

"  Those,  that  h&ve  im,bibcd  this  error,  have  ex  tended 
t)ie  influence  of  this  belief  to  the  whole  gosi>eL'" — 
J/ammoJid. 

im-bib'-er,  «.    [Eng.  imbib(fi);  -en]    One  who 
or  that  which  imbibes. 


*  im-bi-bi'-tion,  s.  (Fr.,  from  imbiber  =  tc 
imbibe.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  drinking  or  suck 
ing  in  ;  absorption. 

"  By  its  copious  imbibitions  and   emJBalons  of  th 
aerial  moisture."— Boi/;«  :  Works,  iU.  789. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid 
body. 

2.  The  penetration  of  a  liquid  or  gas  into  a 
body  destitute  of  life,  whether  organic  or  not. 

*  im-bit'-ter,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
bitter (q.v.). 

*  im-bit'-ter-er,  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
bitterer  (q.v.). 

*  im-blaze',  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  Emblaze 

(q.v.). 

*  im-blaz'-dn,  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
blazon (q.v.). 

*  im-bod'-i-mentt  s.    [Embodiment.) 

*  im-bod'-^,  v.t.    [Embody.] 

*  im'-boil,  v.i.  An  old  spelling  of  EuBon 
(q.v.). 

*  im-bold'-ezi,  v.t.    [Embolden.) 

*  im-bol'-ish,,  s.  [A  corruption  of  abolish  (2).J 
To  abolish,  to  infringe  upon,  to  embezzle. 
(Davies.) 

*  im-bon'-i-t^,  s.   [Lat.  pref.  iia-  —  iv^  =  not, 

and  bonitas  =  goodness  ;  bonus  =  good.]  Want 
of  goodness  or  good  qualities.    {Burton.) 

*  Sun-bor'-der,  v.t.    [Emeordeb.] 

*  im-bosk',  v.t.  &  i.  [Ital.  imboscare  =  to  llo 
in  ambush.]    [Emboss.] 

A.  Trans. :  To  hide  as  in  an  ambush ;  to 
conceal. 

"To  imhask  himself  in  the  mountains." — Shettom 
Don  Quixote,  bk.  Iii.,  ch.  viii. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  lie  concealed. 

"  They  seek  the  dark,  the  bushy,  the  tangled  forest, 
they  would  imbosk."  —  Milton:  R^orm.  in  England. 
bk-L 

*  im-bos'-i>m,  V.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
bosom (q.v.). 

*  im-boss'i  s.  An  old  spelling  of  Emboss,  t 
(q.v.). 

*  im-bos'-ture,  s.  [Eng.  imbost  =  embossed ; 
-ure.]    Emb'ossed  work. 

*  im-boi^d't  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embouiii> 
(q.v.). 

*  im-bow',  v.t.    [Embow.] 

*  Im-b<$T^-er,  v.t.  &  i.    [Embower.) 


'  im-bow'-meut, 

BOWMENT  (q.v.). 


An  old  spelling  of  Em- 


•im-box',  v.t.     An  old  spelling  of  Embox 
(q.v.). 

*  un-bra9e.  r.  &  s.    An  old  spelling  of  Em 

BR/JE(q.V.). 

*  im-bra5e'-ment,  s.     An  old  spelling  oi 
Embkacement  (q.v.). 

*  im-braid',  v.  t.    An  old  spoiling  of  Embraib 

(q.v.). 

im-brake',  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  Eubrake 
(q.v.). 


b^,  boj^;  po^t,  j<$^l;  cat,  ^ell,  chorus.  9hin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  1 
Hilan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon.  -aion  =  zhun.   -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  feel,  d^L 
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Im  brand— imitative 


•  Km-bT^d',  v.t.  [Pref,  im-  =  in-,  and  Eng. 
frra;irf  (m-v.)-]    To  arm  with  brands, 

•'  She  euiled.  Riiil  Uie  heavenly  hlerarchlcB,  _ 
Buriiiiit:  tn  /-wil,  thickly  Imhranded  were. 

0.  Fletcher:  CfirUf't  Victory  4  TritLutph. 

•  im-bran'-gle,  v.i.    An  old  Bpellingof  Em- 

ItHANiJLIC  (q.V.). 

•  im- breed',  v.t.  [Pref.  imi-  =  in,  and  Eur. 
/irm*  Oi-v.)-]  To  breed  or  generate  witliin ; 
to  inlirced. 

"Tosearch  the  truth  iBadiarxwitlon  ttnftred  In  every 
man."— i/«tew«I .'  Apologie,  wt.  ilL.  S  *■ 

Im-bri-car'-i~a,  s.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  imhrex 
(b'eiiit.  Imhricisj  =  &\\o\\o\s  tile.) 

£o(. :  A  genus  of  Sapotacew  (q.v.).  It  cnir- 
sists  of  trees  with  eight  sepals  in  two  rows,  a 
corolla,  with  its  segments  in  tliree  rows,  and 
eight  fertile  and  eight  sterile  Htamens.  Thu 
fruits  of  Imbricaria  uuUabarica  and  /.  maxim/i 
are  subacid,  and  used  as  dessert  fruit.  They 
grow  in  Bombay,  Mauritius,  tSiC. 

Im'-bri-cate,  im'-brx-cat-ed»  a.  [Lat. 
imbrKatus,  pa.  par.  of  imJ>rico  =  to  cover 
with  a  gutter-tile  ;  r/H')r«x  (Kenit.  inibricis)  i== 
B  tile  ;  iviber  (genit.  imbris)  =  rain.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bent  or  hollowed  like  a  roof 
or  gutter- tile. 

2.  Bot.  :  Overlapping  anything  in  a  parallel 
manner  at  its  margin  ;  laid  one  over  annther, 
like  slates  or  tiles  on  a  roof.  Used  of  parts  of 
some  flowers,  &c. 

3.  Zoology: 

(1)  In  the  same  sense  as  (2). 

(2)  Of  the  operculum  of  a  gasteropodous  mol- 
lusc: Growing  only  on  ime  side,  and  having 
the  nucleus  mart;iiial,  as  in  Purpura^  Phoinis, 
&c.    Called  also  Laniellur. 

•  im'-bri-cate,  t',t.    [Imbhicate,  a.    [To  lay 

or  lap,  the  one  over  the  otlier,  as  tiles. 

•  fan-bri-ca'-tlon,  5.    [Imbricate,  a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  imbricate;  an  over- 
lai'i»ing  of  the  edges,  aa  in  tiles  or  shingles. 

2.  A  hollow  or  concavity  like  that  of  a 
gutter-tile, 

■■  Adorued  with  neat  tmbrtcationt,  and  many  other 
flnenes."— iJsrAam ;  Phi/sico-Theology.hk.  viii..ch.vi. 

■im'-bri-ca-tiVO.  a.  [Eng.  iwi6rica((e);  -ive.] 
Tlie  same  as  Imbricate  ((i.v.). 

•  im-bri'-er,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
brier.]  To  entangle  in  a  thicket.  (Hacket : 
Life  0/ Williams,  ii.  192.) 

•  im-bro-ca'-do,  s.  [Sp.]  Cloth  of  gold  ni- 
si her. 

•  im-bro-ca'-ta,  *im-br6c-ca'-ta,  5. 

[lUil.,  from  im-  ="in,  and  broccare  =t0  inuite  ; 
hroKO  =  a  nail.]    A  l»t  or  thrust. 

•  Xm-bright'-en  (gh  silent),  v.t.    [Pref.  im- 

=  in,  and  Eng.  briykteii  W-V.).]    To  brighten 
up ;  to  illumine. 

"  But  now  imbrtghtened  into  heavenly  flaiiie." 

O.  Fletcher;  Christ's  Triumpli  <ifter  DeaXh. 

•  Xm-bris'-tle  (tie  as  el),  v.t.   [Pref.  im-  =  in, 

and  Eng.  brUUe.]    To  make  rough.     (Nashe: 

Lenten  Stiiffe.) 

•  im-broid'-er,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  Em- 

broider (q.v.). 

im-bro'-gli-O  ig  silent),  s.  [Ital.,  from  im-  = 
in,  and  broglUtre  =  to  confound,  to  confuse.] 

1.  An  intricate  or  comi'licated  plot,  as  of  a 
play  or  noveL 

2.  A  perplexing  or  confused  state  of  affairs  ; 
a  misunderstaudiiig. 

■  im-br^',  v.t.    [Embroil.] 

•im-brotb'-el,  v.t.    An  old  spelling  of  Em- 

BR€THEL  (q.v.). 

'im-hrS^tnx',  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Em- 
brown (q.v.^ 

ttan-blHie',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  emhruer  =  to  bedabble 
oneself :  em-  =  in,  and  O.  Fr.  bevre  =  Lat.  bibo 
=  to  drink,  /m'jruc  is  thus  a  doublet  of  im/jihc, 
with  which  it  has  oftimes  been  confounded.] 

1.  To  steep  ;  to  soak  or  drench  in  a  fluid,  as 
in  blood. 

"  This  Bad  token  I  tmbrtte 
Id  the  best  blooi!  of  Roderick  Dhu  I** 

ScolC  ,  Liuli/  of  the  Lake,  iv.  28. 

*  2.  To  pour  out ;  to  emit  moisture,  {Spenser.) 
Im-brued',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Embrued.] 


* im-brue'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  ivibrue;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imbruing;  the  stat*  or  condition 
of  being  imbrued. 

*  im-briite',  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Embrdte 
(4-V.). 

» 3fm~brute'-ment, ».  [Eng.  imbmte ;  •mfi.nt.\ 
Tlie  act  of  niaUing  brutish ;  the  state  of  be- 
coming brutish. 

*  Im-brynge,  a.    An  old  spelling  of  Embrino 

(q.v.). 

"  im-bud',  v.i.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  bud.] 
To  put  or  thrust  forth  bn<lb  ;  to  bud. 

"TomakcourBplrlU  likewise  toimdiMZ." 

Daniel :  To  Che  Kiri'j't  MajMy. 

ixn-bue',  *lin-bew,  v.t.  [Lat.  im,huo=^U> 
cause  to  drink  in.] 

*  1.  To  cause  to  drink  or  suck  in  ;  to  make 
to  absorb ;  to  tinge,  to  dye. 

"Copper  plentifully  dlH8..lvi(l  In  aqna-fortls,  will 
*7ji6jte  several  Iwdiea  with  the  culour  of  tho  iwlutii-ii." 
—Boyle  :  \Vork»,  1.  tsl 

2.  To  cause  to  become  penetrated  ;  to  tinge 
strongly. 

"  A  mind  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaveu."    Cotcper:  Fardley  Oak, 

*  im-bue'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  imbtte;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imbuing  ;  a  deep  tincture. 

*  im'-burse,  v.t.  [Pief.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
(<i(rse(q.v.).j  To  stock  with  money  ;  toaupply 
money  to. 

*  im-burse'-ment,  s.    [Eug.  iviburse;  -me.tU.] 

1,  The  act  of  imbursing  or  supplying  with 
money. 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock. 

»  imbush'-mSnt,   *  im-busbe-ment,  «. 

old  spelling  of  Embusument  (q.v.). 

*  im-bu'-tlou,  s.  [Lat.  imbutus,  pa.  par.  of 
imbuo.]    The  act  of  imbuing. 

i-me-sa-tin,  s.  [Altered  from  inasatin  (q.v.), 
by  the'substitutiun  of  e  for  a.] 

Chem. :  CyHsNaO.  A  dark  yellow  inodorous 
body,  obtainea  by  the  action  of  gaseons  am- 
monia on  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
isatin,  containing  a  little  powdered  isatin  in 
suspeusion,  thus :  C8H5N02+NH3=C8UeN20 
+H2O.  It  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  straigiit 
rectangular  prisms,  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  iu  boiling  alcohol,  and  slightly 
soluble  iu  ether. 

*  im-grame,  *  ym-grame,  a.    I  Pref.  im-  = 

in,   and   Eng.  gramc  (q.v.).J      Cfrieved,  sad, 
doleful,  harassed. 

'■  A  patrone  of  a  benefice  will  haue  a  poore  ym- 
grame  &ou\e,  to  beaie  the  n:i.aieota.par&oii.' —IViUon: 
The  Arte  of  Rhetorique,  p.  37. 

im'-ide,  s.  [Altered  from  Eng.,  &c.  amide.] 
Chem. :  Generally  used  in  the  plui-al.  Imides 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  ehloracids  (the  so- 
called  chlorides  of  negative  radicals)  up(m 
amides,  thus :  Acetamide  [NHgCCMeO)]  + 
acetylic  chloride  (CMeOCl)  =  diacetiinide 
[NH(CMeO>2]  +  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl). 
Imides  are  also  formed  by  the  substitution  of 
a  dyad  negative  radical  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  ammonia,  thus:  succinimide  = 
NH(C4H40o)",  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
hydrogen  in  ammonia  have  been  replaced  by 
the  dyad  negative  radical  of  succinic  acid, 

i-mid'-O-gen,  s.  [Eng.  imid(e):  o  connective, 
and  Gr.  yevi'OMi  {gciDuxo)  ~  to  generate.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  the  monatomic 
radical  (NH). 

Imldogen-bases,  5.  pi, 

Chem.:  A  term  a]»|'lied  to  the  secondary 
monamines.  These  are  derived  from  ammonia 
by  the  replacement  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
by  monad  positive  radicals.  Dimethylamine 
N^CH{)2H,  piperidine  N(C6Hio)"H,and  coniue 
N(C8Hi4)"H,  are  imidogen  bases. 

*  im-lt-ar-bn -i-tS?»  s.  [Eng,  imitable;  -ity.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable;  po.ssi- 
bility  of  being  imitated. 

im'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imitabUis,  from  im.itor 
=  to  imitate  ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  imitable;  Ital.  imitO' 
bile.] 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  imitated  or  copied. 

*2.  Deserving  of  being  imitated  or  copied; 
worthy  of  imitation. 

"A   great  examr'le  imilabfe  hy  nil    Princes."— fip. 
Tat/lA>r:  Rule  of  Coiuc,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  lit.  rule  5. 


"im'-it-a-ble-nfiss,  ».  [Eng.  imitable;  -wu,\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  imitable. 

*&n'-i-tan-9:Jr,  s.  (Eng.  iniit(ate):  -anqf.] 
Tending  to  inntatc.  (fiarlyU:  Miscellanies, 
iii.  67.) 

im'-i-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  imitates,  pa.  par.  of 
imiww=  to  imitate:  Sp.  &  Port,  imitar ;  Fr. 
imiter.] 

1,  To  i»roduce,  or  eiideavour  to  produce  a 
copy  or  likeness  of  anytliing  in  form,  colour, 
or  appearance. 

2.  To  produce  similar  in  qiialilies,  BtyU, 
eftoct,  &c.,  to  another. 

"  This  tiil«  U  imitated,  riither  tbau  tmiuilaied,  CroBk 
a  fnipment. "—ScoW  ;  FretUrick  *  Alice.    (Note.) 

3,  To  follow  as  a  model,  itattem.  or  example; 
to  copy  in  manners,  conduct,  actions,  kc. ;  to 
follow  the  example  of, 

"  He  wlU  not  yet  imitate  and  (ullow  his  paBSlon."— 
Bir  T.  More:  Works,  p.  1.346. 

4.  To  mimic;  to  ape  ;  to  copy  the  actions 
or  movements  of. 

^  Imitation  is  the  generic  copy,  and  ayunter' 
/eit  tho  specific  :  to  imitate  is  Ui  take  a  general 
likeness ;  to  wpy,  to  take  an  fxact  likeness  ; 
to  coitnler/eit,  to  uke  a  false  likeness  :  to  imi- 
tate is,  therefore,  almost  always  used  in  a 
good  or  an  imlillerent  sense;  t<nfr;>j/ mostly, 
anil  to  coTinier/eit  always,  in  a  bad  sense  :  to 
imitate  an  antlior's  style  is  at  all  times  allow- 
able  for  one  who  cannot  form  a  style  for  him- 
self. To  imitate  is  the  general  term  :  to  mimic 
and  to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imita- 
tion. One  imitates  that  wliich  is  deserving  of 
imitation,  or  the  contrary  :  one  mimics  either 
that  which  is  not  an  authorized  subject  of  imi- 
taXion^  or  which  is  imitated  so  as  to  excite 
laughter.  A  ])erson  wishes  to  make  that  his 
own  which  he  imUates,  but  he  viiviics  for  the 
entertainment  of  others.  To  ape  is  a  senous 
though  an  absurd  act  of  imitation ;  to  mimic 
is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation  :  to  mock  is  an  ill- 
natiired  and  vulgar  act  of  imitation,  (firahb  : 
Eng.  Syjwn.) 

Itn-i-ta'-tlon,  s.    [Lat.  imitatlo,  from  imitor- 
tus,  pa.  par,  of  imitor ;  Fr.  imitation.] 
L  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  The  act  of  imitating  or  copying. 

"ThiB  primary  or  original  copying,  which  In  the 
ideas  of  PliUosoijhy  Is  imitation,  lb  in  the  language  ul 
Critiuisin  callea  invention." — Surd  ■  Poetical  tmitor 
tion.  i  L 

2.  That  which  is  produced,  made,  or  done 
as  a  copy  ;  a  copy  ;  a  likeness  ;  a  semblance. 

"  My  imai;es  are  many  of  them  copied  from  him.  aiid 
the  rest  are  imitatitma  of  bim."—Dr!fden :  Letter  (o 
Sir  R.  Howard. 

n.  Music:  The  repetition  of  a  short  subject 
by  another  part.  The  subject  proposed  is 
sometimes  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  pas- 
sage which  afterwards  imitates  it  the  conse- 
quent. Imitation  by  diminution  is  when  the 
consequent  is  in  notes  half  the  length  of  those 
of  the  antecedent.  Imitation  by  iuversion  is 
when  the  intervals  of  the  antecedent  are  in- 
verted in  order  to  form  the  consequent. 
Imitation  is  said  to  be  convertible  wlien 
antecedent  and  consequent  are  interchange- 
able. If  strict  imitation  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  is  said  to  be  canonicaL 

* im-i-ta'-tlon-al,  a,  [Eng.  imitation:  ^iZ.] 
Pertaining  or  relating  to  imitation  ;  resem- 
bling. 

*  im-l-ta'-tion-ist,  s,  [E-ng.  imitation  ;  -ist.} 
One  who  imitates ;  an  imitator ;  one  who  is 
destitute  of  origiuality, 

im'-i-ta-tive,  a.  &  s.    [Fr.  imitatif,  from  Lat. 
imitatus,  pa.  par.  of  iTOifor.] 
A»  As  adjective  : 
I.  Ordinary  Langtuige : 

1.  Given  to  imitating ;  inclined  to  imitata 
or  copy  :  as,  Man  is  an  imitative  animaL 

2.  Aiming  at  imitation  ;  designed  to  imitate, 

"But  imitative  strokes  caJi  do  no  more,' 

Voujper .-  Toik,  L  4S6. 

3.  Done  or  formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  oi 
example  ;  done  in  imitation. 

"  For  ploughing  is  an  imitative  toil.' 

Dryden :  Virgil ;  Georgie  it  388. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Min. :  Having  a  form  suggestive  of  some 
other  thing.  Tims,  botryoidal  minerals  are 
imitative  of  a  cluster  of  grapes. 

2,  Mnsic :  Expressive  of  or  designed  to  ex- 
press the  inner  fieliugs  and  state  of  the  mind, 
or  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  external  life. 


fote.  fat.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f4ll,  father;   we.  wet.  here*  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir.  marine;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore,  wplf.  work,  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  cure,  ijnlto,  cur,  riUe,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ro,  oe  =  e;  oy=«a,    qu-kw* 


imitatively— immaturenesfl 
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B,  As  eubstantive : 

Gram. :  A  verb  predicatiiig  imitation  or  re- 
semblance. 

•im'-i-ta-tive-lS''f  a'^y.  lEng.  imitative  ;  -ly.] 
In  un  iiiiiUitive  iiiiinner. 

•  im'-  i  -  ta  -  tiv©  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  iviitative ; 
-ness.]    The  (luulity  of  being  imitative. 

Iiw '-Y- tA-tor^  8.  (Lat.,  from  imiUitus,  pa.  par. 
of  imitorJ]  One  who  imitates,  copies,  or  fol- 
lows ;  a  copier. 

"Neither our  good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  tliosa 
ol  imitators."— Macaulau :  Sift.  Eng.,  ch.  111. 

•  Xm'-i-ta-tor-Ship,  s.  [Eng.  imitator ;  -ship.'] 
*rhe  coiiditiou  or  ottice  of  an  imitator, 

"  When  to  servile  imUatorship, 
Some  Bpruce  Atheiiliiu  peu  ifl  preiitlzed." 

Muriston  :  Scourtje  of  Vitlainte. 

•  Im'-i-ta-tress,  *  im'-i-ta-trix,  s.    [Lat. 

imitatrix.]     A  female  who  imitates  or  copies. 
•'Friend,  tliey  either  are  men'a  aouls  tlieiiiaelvea 
Or  tlie  moat  wlttle  imi'atrixet  of  them." 

Sir  Qj/lea  Ooosecappe.  iil.  1.    (160a), 

Im-m^O'-U-late,  a.  [LAt.  immaculatus,fvom 
im-  —  in-'=  not;  and  Ttiaculatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
maciUo  =  to  spot;  macula  =  a  spot;  8p.  im- 
Tiiacrulado :  Hal.  immaculato.] 

1.  Spotless,  pure  ;  free  from  staio,  spot,  or 
l)Iemish ;  unstained,  undehled. 

•'[They]  kept  the  lalth  intnncufate  and  pure." 

Cowper :  £xpoitulation.  208. 

2.  Pure,  clear,  transparent. 

•'  Tliou  clear,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain." 
Sluikesp. :  Richard  II.,  v.  8. 

Immaculate  Conception,  s. 

Romayi  Theol.  d'  Ch.  Hist. :  The  dogma  de- 
fined by  Pope  Pius  IS.,  on  Dec.  8,  1854,  that 
the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  is  an 
article  of  divine  faith.  According  to  the 
dogma,  in  her  active  conception,  or  generation , 
there  was  nothing  miraculous ;  but  in  tlie 
passive  conception,  or  infusion  of  a  rational 
Boul,  she  was  sanctified  and  preserved  from 
the  taint  of  nriginalsin  by  tlie  foreseen  merits 
of  Cliiist.  The  traditional  day  of  Mary's  con- 
ception has  been  honoured  with  a  feast  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  found  a  place  in  tlie 
calendar  in  the  fourteenth.  In  the  flfteenth 
century,  all  doctors  of  Paris  were  bound  to 
defend  tlie  doctrine,  which  was  warmly  adopted 
by  the  Franciscans  and  Carmelites,  while  the 
Dominicans,  naturally  following  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin,  held  the  contrary  view.  The  Council 
of  Trent  expressly  excepted  Mary  from  the 
decree  Dc  Feccato  Origiiiali,  adopted  in  the 
fifth  session  (June  17,  1546). 

Im-m^C'-n-late-ly',  adv.  [Eng,  immacukUe ; 
-ly.\  In 'an  "immaculate,  pure,  spotless,  or 
unblemished  manner. 

ttm-md^'-u-latc-ness,  *  Im-mac-u-late- 
nesse,  s.'  [Kng.  immaculate;  -Hess.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  immaculate  ;  puiity  ; 
freedom  from  spot,  stain,  or  blemish. 

"  Candour  and  imm&culatenease  ot  conretsatioD  is 
required." — MourUague:  DevoiUe  Eaaayet,  pt.  i.,tr.  12, 
52. 

•  im-malled',  *im-mayled,  a.    [Pref.  im- 

=  in,  and  Eng.  vuxiled.]       Clad  in  mail  or 
armour. 

"  Inatructed  awarma 
Of  men  immavfcd." 
Browne  :  Britannia's  Pastorals,  bk.  IL,  a.  4. 

•im-m^l'-lo-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  malleable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
hammered,  or  wrought,  or  beaten  with  a 
%animer;  not  malleable. 

"It  reduces  itto huimmalleable  suhstance." — Boyle: 
Woria,  iv.  ai9. 

•  ifm-man'-a-de,  v.t.     CPref,  im-  =  in,  and 

Eng.  m/macie  (q.v.).]      To  manacle,  to  fetter, 
to  conhne  ;  to  put  under  restraint. 

"This  corporal  rind 
Thoa  bast  immanacled, '       iiilton :  Comut,  665. 

•  im-ma-na'-tlon,  s.  (Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in, 
and  manatio  =  a  Howinc; ;  mano  =  to  flow.] 
A  flowing  or  entering  in.    (Lamb.) 

*im-manG'»  a.  [Lat.  immanis  =  huge,  vast, 
saviige.J  Vast  huge,  prodigious;  exceeding 
great. 

"What  immane  difference  is  there  between  the 
tweutyfourth  ot  February  and  coinmeao-emeat  of 
Uorch  Y  "—Kivtyn :  Sylua,  bk.  i„  ch.  xviiu 

•  Jm-mane'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  immane;  -ly.] 
In  a  vast  or  prodigious  manner  or  degree  ; 
hugely,  savagely,  cruelly. 

"  A  man  c'  exoessive  strength,  valiant,  liberal,  and 
(air  uf  iLS|ject,  hut  immanely  cxM^i." —MiUon  :  Hist. 
Eng  ,  bk.  L 


*  im -mar-nen9e,   *  un'-ma-nen-9Sr,   s. 

[Lat.  imvutiifiis,  pr.  jar.  of  ivivianeo.]  [Im- 
manent.] The  quality  or  stale  of  beiu^  im- 
manent; inherence,  indwelling. 

*  Im'-ma-nent,  a.  [Lat.  immanens,  pr.  par. 
oiimiiulnpi>'=  to  remain  in;  im-  ~  in-  —  in,  and 
7;w?ieo  =  to  remain  ;  Kr.  imiiuinent.]  Staying 
or  remaining  in;  not  passing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  limited  to  the  subject  or  associated  acts  ; 
having  no  external  elfect ;  inherent,  internal, 
not  ti'ansient. 

"  Logit-'laaa  dlstliiKulah  two  kinds  of  operations  of 
thu  mlml ;  the  tlrst  ttind  produces  no  effect  without 
tho  mind,  thu  lost  doea.  Ilie  first  they  civil  immanent 
acta;  the  second  tranaltive.  All  intellectual  opern- 
tl()nH  Iwliiug  to  the  Hrst  claa-i ;  they  produce  no  effect 
upc.ii  Jiiiy  cxtemitl  object,"— yiefd."  On  tlie  Intellectual 
I'owerg,  esB.  2,  ch,  xlv. 

*  lm-m3n,'-i-fSst,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  manifest  (q.v.).]  Not  manifest ;  not 
plain  or  clear. 

"  A  time  not  much  unlike  that  which  waa  before 
time  immauifest  and  unknown." — Brovnte :  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk.  vi,  ch.  vl, 

*  im-m3.n'-i-ty,  s,     [Fr.  immAxniti,  from  Lat. 

immanitatcm,  accus.  of  immanitas^  from  im- 
mxinis  —  vast,  savage,  cruel.]  Barbarity, 
cruelty,  savageness, 

"  That  such  imynanity  and  bloody  strife 
SliouUl  reifpi  among  profeMots  of  one  faJth." 

Shakesp.:  1  Henry  17.  v.  1. 

"  im-m&n'-tle.  An  old  spelling  of  Emmantle 
(q.v.). 

im-man'-Ti-el,  s.  [Heb.  btil^Q?  {Imviauud) 
=  God  with  us;  Gv."E^(t.avovqK{Em,manouel.) 
Scrip.  :  The  name  which  was  to  be  given  to 
a  cliild  who,  it  was  prophesied  by  Isaiah,  was 
to  be  born  of  no"?!?!!  (iiaalmuh),  i.e.,  the  virgin, 
not  a  virgin,  as  in  the  A,V.  At  the  time  the 
words  were  uttered,  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
was  tlireatened  with  political  extinction  by  a 
hostile  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Wyria.  For  the  encouragement 
of  King  Aliaz  it  was  stated  that  before  the 
child  Iminanuel  should  be  old  enough  to  dis- 
cern between  good  and  evil,  "the  land,"  as  it 
has  been  rendered,  "  shall  be  forsaken,  of 
whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid"  (Isa.  vii. 
10-10).  In  Matt.  i.  23  the  prophecy  is  applied 
to  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus  from  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

"  The  atretchtug  out  of  his  wlngsahall  All  the  breadth 
ot  thy  laud,  U  Irn7nanue{."~/saiaJt  viii,  8. 

*  im-mar-9es'-9i-ble,  *  im-mar-9es'-8i- 

ble,  a.  [Lat.  pref.tTJt-  =  in-  =not  ;andmar- 
cesco  =  to  fade.]    Unfading. 

"  The  crown  that  thou  bast  laid  up  for  me  ia  immav' 
cctcible."—ilp.  Hall:  A  Holy  Uapture.  5  11. 

«  im-mar-9es'-9i-bl3^,  *im-mar-5e8'-si- 
bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  immarcesdble ;  -ly.]  Un- 
fadingly. 

"  Not  fading  and  corruptible,  but  immarcetsibly 
eterual.'— Bp.  HaZl :  Innsible  World,  bk.  ili.,  §  12. 

iTn -mar'-gin-ate,  a.    [Pref.   im-,  and  Lat. 
■margiiiatiis.] 
Bot. :  Not  having  a  rim  or  edge. 

*  im-mor'-tlal  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pret  im-  = 
in-  ~  not,  an(i"  Eng.  martial  (q.v.).]  Not  mar- 
tial ;  not  warlike. 

"  My  powers  are  unfit. 
Myself  immtirtcul.  Chapman  :  Bomer ;  Od.  li. 

*  Im-mask',  *  im-maske,  v.  t.    [Pref.  im-  — 

in-,  and  Eng.  mask  (q  v.).]  To  cover  as  with 
a  mask  ;  to  disguise,  to  hide. 

"  I  have  cases  of  buckram  for  the  nonce,  to  immask 
ouruuted  outward garmeuta."—A'AaAe*p.  .1  Henry  IV., 
La. 

*im-mat9li'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im^ = in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  matchable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
matched  or  equalled  ;  peerless. 

"  Invincible  of  plciaure,  unconqueted  by  travela,  and 
in  gratuities  ana  ilhemiity  immatchable.' — P.  Hol- 
land: Plutarch,  p.  l.Mi. 

*  im'-m&t9h'-less,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  vuxtchUss  (q.v.).]  Incomparable  ; 
peerless.  (Jr.  Markham :  Trag.  of  Sir  R. 
Gritiuile ;  Dedic.) 

im-ma-ter'-i-al,  a.  &  5.    [Fr.]    [Material.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Not  consisting  or  composed  of  matter ; 
Incorporeal,  spiritual. 

"Angels  are  spirits  i>rtma(«riai  and  iutellectuaL" — 
Bookt'r .  Eccles.  Polity. 

2.  Of  no  essential  weight,  importance,  or 
consequence ;  unimportant. 


•  B.  A!t  snbst  :  That  which  is  Incorporeal, 
or  iHit  conijioHcd  of  matter. 

•'  Ad  wrll  mttilit  ii'ithliiK  bind  Imraenaity, 
Or  paulve  iuutl«r  immalerials  nee." 

Harte  :  Euay  on  Satir*. 

im-ma-ter'-i-al-i^m,  «.    [Pref.  fm-  =  iji- « 
not,  and  Eng.  materialism.] 

Phil. :  A  term  sometimes  so  widely  taken  as 
to  be  a  synonym  for  Idealism  (q.v.)  or  Phe- 
nomenalism ;  more  usually  limited  to  the 
(loctrino  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne 
(1084-175:1).  Prof.  A.  C.  Fi&stit  {Works  of  G. 
Berkeley,  i.  120)  reduces  this  system  to  three 
principles  :— (1)  Thw  negation  of  Matter,  at 
signifying  an  unj)erceiving  and  unperceived 
Hubst.mce  and  cause  ;  (2)  The  attlrmation.  as 
Substance  proper,  of  the  Ego;  and,  as  Cause 
proper,  of  u  reasonable  will ;  (3)  The  affirmation 
of  Matter,  as  consisting  of  the  ideas,  objects, 
or  perceptions  of  sense ;  of  material  sub- 
stances usually  called  sensible  things  ;  and  of 
material  causes  or  uniform  antecedents  in  the 
order  of  sensible  changes. 

"  Iterlteley  w;is  the  fouuder  of  a  doctrineof  unWersa] 
Immatfri<tli*m."—Ueberu'ei/:  Hist.  PhUos..  li.  es. 

im-ma-ter'-i-al-iBt,  a.  iz  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in 
=  not,  and  Eng.  viaterialist.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Inculcating  or  in  any  way  co» 
nected  with  immaterialism  (q.v.). 

'*  The  tmmaterialitt  tlieory  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
univerae,"— .1.  C.  Pras-^r :  Berkelet/,  p.  7*J. 

B.  As  suhst.t  A  believer  in  any  form  of 
immaterialism  (q.v,). 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  any  man, 
wlit'ther   materialist  or  Immateriatist,   ehould    have 


im-ma-ter  i-Sil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng  imTna(eria! ; 
■ity.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
tyfial  or  incorporeal ;  freedom  from  or  absence 
of  matter. 

"The  notion  of  the  soul's  tmmateriaHty  ev\dfir\i\y 
factiittites  the  belief  of  a  resurrection."— CtorAe;  A 
7'liird  Defence. 

*  im-ma-ter'-x-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  imma- 
terial; '-ize.\  To  make  immaterial  or  incor- 
poreal ;  to  free  from  matter. 

"Though  aasiduity  in  the  most  fixed  cogitation  Im 

uo  trouble  t<.>  im-natenalii-'d  npirits,  yet  la  It  more 
than  our  embodied  aoula  cau  bear." — (Jlanvill  :  Seep 
tia  Scientitioi,  ch.  xii. 

im-ma-ter'-i-al-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  imm^iterial ; 

■lu-]  ' 

1.  In  an  immaterial  or  incorporeal  manner  ; 
witiiout  matter. 

"Visible  species  of  thlnga  strike  not  our  senses  im- 
materiutly." —Browne :  Vulgar  Krrourt,  bk,  ilL,  ch.  vli. 

2.  In  an  unimportant  manner  or  degree. 

im-ma-tqr'-i-al-ness,  s.  [Eng,  immaterial; 
-ness.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
teriality. 

* im-ma-ter'-i-ate.a.  [Pref. im-  ~  in-  =  not ; 
Eng.  huderiute  (q.v.).]  Not  consisting  of 
matter ;  incori>oreal,  immaterial. 

"Any  such  transmisslnn  and  Influx  of  tmma^erioW 
virtuea."— fiaco?i ;  Nat.  HUt..  5  900. 

im-ma-tu're,  a.  [Lat.  immxitums,  from  iwi- 
=  in-  =  not,  and  iruxturus  =  ripe.] 

*  L  Lit. :  Not  mature  or  ripe  ;  not  come  to 
perfection.    {Milton:  F.  L.,  vii.  277.) 

II.  Figuratively : 

1.  Not  perfect,  not  complete ;  not  perfected 
or  completed  ;  not  matured. 

"  The  land  enterprise  of  Panama  was  an  ill-measured 
and  immature  couBMel." — Bacon  :  Henry  VII. 

2.  Not  having  reached  full  age  ;  young. 


3.  Too  early  ;    coming  before  the  natural 
time  ;  premature. 

"  We  .  .  .  call  not  that  death  imnuiture,  if  a  man 
lives  till  seventy."— Taylor  .■  Holy  Lieir^  <t  Dying. 

im-ma-tii'redt  «.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  tng.  mutured.l  Not  matured ;  not  per- 
fected or  completed. 

im-ma-tii're-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immature;  -ly.] 
In  an'immature  manner  ;  too  soon,  too  early  ; 
prematurely  ;  before  the  natural  tima 

"The  virtuous,  though  dying  immafurely,  should 
be  as  if  they  had  lived  an  hundred  year*." — fVarbur- 
ton  :  Difine  Legation,  bk,  vL,  5  6. 

im  -  ma  -  tii're  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  immature  ; 
'iiess.i  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imma- 
ture ;  immaturity. 

"  It  was  easy  fur  me  to  represent  to  you,  how  im- 
flulshed  and  uu)iulished  the  tri*le3  yuu  called  forwer«: 
especially  coiisideriu^'  the  immatureneu  ol  some  01 
them,"— floy/f      Workt.  vol,  ii.,  p.  3ia. 


A^l«  b^;  p^t,  j($T^l;  catv  ^ell,  chorus,  9hln«  benph;  go,  g:em;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  e^st.    -ing. 
•^lan,  -tian  —  shan.     -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlOQ,  -slon  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d«l. 
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Im-ma-ttir'-i-t^,  «.  [Pi"ef.  im-  =  Inr  =  not, 
and  fCiig.  maturity  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  immature,  or  not  luiving 
reached  maturity,  completeness,  or  perfection, 

"The  TftlidSty  of  coiitmct*  may  be  affected  by  the 
contmctor'a  immaturUy  of  age."— fieuftto  ;  Moral 
8chnoc.  pt.  lit.  ch.  L 

•  im-me-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  immeaMHs  — 
that  cannot  be  passed  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
mmhilis  =  passable  ;  Ttieo  =  to  pass,  to  go.] 
The  quality  of  being  impassable;  the  quality 
of  rendering  impassable.  {Arhvthnot :  On 
AUmeyitSy  ch.  vi.,  §  2'X) 

•im-mea-sur-a-ba'-i-ti?(8aszh),8.  [Eng. 
immeasurable;  -Ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  immeasurable. 

ixn-mea'-sur-a-ble  (s  as  zh),  *  Im-me- 
sur-a-ble,  a.  [Prcl.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  ;iiid 
Euj;.  iTUidsiirealile  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  bi- 
measured ;  indefinitely  extensive  or  extended ; 
boundless,  limitless. 

"  In  their  iTumeamrable  forfeiture." 

Byron :  ffea»en  i  Earth,  \,  8, 

Im-mea'-sur-a-ble-ness  (s  as  zh), 

s.  [Eng.  imvimsundik ;  -ness.]  Ihe  qualily 
or  state  of  being  immeasurable  or  incapaltle 
of  measiirenient. 

Im-mea'-siir-a-bl^  (s  as  zh),  adv.  [Eng. 
imimasurab{l€)';  -ly.]  In  an  immeasurable 
manner,  degree,  or  extent;  to  an  extent  or 
degree  not  to  be  measured  ;  immensely. 

■*  But  they  are  silent ;  Btill  they  roll  aloog 
Immeasurably  (liatant." 

Wordtavrth  :  Xight-FHece. 

•  Im-mea'-sured  (s  as  zh),  a.    tPref.  im-  = 

in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  '>masuTed.\    Unmeasured  ; 
immeasurable. 
"[Tliey]    tarre  exceeded  men    in    their    immeaaured 
mights,"  Spetuer:  F.  U-.  H.  x.  8. 

•  im-me-chan'-ic-al,  a.  [Pref,  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  mechaiiical.]  Not  mechanical ; 
not  according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

•  Jm-me-chin'-ic-gl-l^,   adv.     (Eng.  im- 

rnvchan  ical :  -ly.]  Not  mechanically;  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  mechanics. 

*illl-md'-di-a-C^,  s.  [Eng.  imviedia(te) ;  -cy.] 
The  state  of  being  proximately  by  the  side  and 
at  the  plaee  of  another;  freedom  from  the 
inteFvention  of  a  medium ;  immediateness ; 
nearness ;  proximity. 

"The  which  immsdiacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itaelf  your  brother." 

Shaketp. :  Lear,  v.  S. 

Im-me'-di-ate,  a.  [Fr.  immediat,  from  Low 
Lat.  imvudi'atus,  from  ivi-  =  in,  and  medius  = 
the  midst.] 

1.  Ordinary  Language  : 

*  1.  Being  in  such  a  state  or  position  with 
resi>ect  to  something  else  that  there  is  nothing 
intervening  ;  situated  or  placed  in  the  closest 
relation  ;  proximate. 

"Their  authorltye  is  bo  high  and  so  imTnediate  to 
God  that  the  people  are  bounde  to  obey  theim."— Sir 
T.  More:   IVorket,  p,  893. 

2.  Not  separated  by  any  interval  of  time ; 
instant ;  present ;  done  at  once. 

"Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war." 

Jtiilton:  F.  L..  ii.  121. 

3.  Acting  directly  or  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  medium  or  means;  direct;  acting 
by  direct  agency. 

"  The  immediate  causes  of  the  deluge,  the  rains  and 
the  waters."— flu7Ti«(  -■  Theory  of  thu  Earth. 

II.  hoi. :  Proceeding  directly  from  a  part 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  one,  as 
the  flower  stalks  of  a  raceme.    {Treas,  of  Dot.) 

Im-me'-di-ate-l^,  adv.      [Eng.   immediate; 

■ly-] 

1.  In  an  immediate  manner;  directly ;  witli- 
out  the  intervention  of  a  medium. 

2.  Without  the  intervention  of  time ;  at 
once;  instantly  ;  witlioutdelay  ;  straightw;iy. 

"Alexander  satisfyed  with  the  actes  he  had  done, 
pouritosed  immedtatelye  to  retoume  into  Macedou."— 
Brende:  t^uiuttu  Curiiui,  to.  in. 

Tf  For  the  difference  between  immediately 
and  directly,  see  Diuectlv. 

Im-me'-di-ate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  immediate; 
-Tiess.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immediate ; 

exemption    from    any    intervening   cause  or 
medium;  directness. 

"  Above  tlieni  in  prtvileires.  especially  In  the  t-mme- 
dUfeiieise  ot  tbelr  calling.  —Bp.BaU:  Epitcopctcy  by 
Divine  lii'jhf,  pt.  ii.,  5  2. 

2.  Presence  or  close  relation  with  regard  to 
time;  promptness. 


*  izn-me'-di-at-isni,  b.  [Eng.  imm^iai(e); 
-ism.]    The  quality  of  being  immediate. 

"im-med'-ic-a-blo,  a.    [Lat.  immedicdbilis, 

from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  viedicabiUs  =  cur- 
able ;  medico  =  to  cure,  to  heal.]  That  can- 
not be  healed  or  cured  ;  incurable. 

"  Botne  deep  aiid  iinmedicable  wound." 

Bynjn:  ChUde  Harold.  Iv.  187. 

"im-me-lo'-di-ouB,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  melodious  (q.v.).]  Not  melo- 
dious ;  harsh  ;  dissonant. 

"When  immelodioua  winds  but  made  thee  move." 
I/rummond,  Sou.  10,  pt.  11. 

*  im-mein'-or-a-blo,  a.      [Lat,    immemora- 

bilis.)  [Memorable.]  Not  memorable;  not 
wortliy  of  remembrance. 

im-me-mor'-it-al,  a,  [Fr.,  from  I^at.  im- 
77icmor=furgetfuT:  im-  =tn-  =not,  and  memor 
=  mindful.]  Past  or  beyond  time  of  memory ; 
extending  beyond  the  reach  of  record  or 
tradition. 

"  The  moan  of  doves  In  immemorial  elmi." 

Terinyton:  Princeii,  vlL  208. 

im-me-mor'-l-al-ljr,  adv.  [Eng,  ivim£- 
inorial;  -ly.]  Beyond  memory  or  record; 
from  time  immemorial. 

"The  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
hath  been  imm^morialli/  believed  by  the  learnedeBt 
men  In  the  world.  —Boyle  s  Works.  IL  282. 

im-mense',  a.  4;  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imTnensvs 
=  immeasurable  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  andTnensvs, 
pa.  par.  of  rrutior  =  to  measure ;  ItaL  6i  Sp. 
immenso.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Unbounded,  unlimited,  im- 
measurable, vast,  very  great,  very  large, 
enormous. 

"  DlatniHt,  which  respect  for  his  immente  power 
prevented  them  from  fully  expre&slng," — Macaulay  : 
Hist.  Eng..  cli.  xlli. 

B,  As  subst. :  Unlimited  or  boundless  space 
or  expanse. 

"  Pearly  battlements  around 
Looked  o  er  the  immense  of  heaveu." 

Shelley  :  queen  Mab.  It. 

^  For  the  difference  between  immense  and 
eiwnnous,  see  Enormous. 

im-mense'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  immeyise;  -ly] 
In  an  immense  manner  or  degree  ;  to  an  im- 
mense extent ;  enormously,  infinitely,  vastly. 

"  Homer  .  .  .  represents  the  latter  as  tmnteruely 
lich." ~ J ortin  ■'  Ecclefiatlical  EUlory. 

Im-meiise'-xiess,  s.  [Eng.  immense;  -ness.1 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  immense ;  im- 
mensity. 

"The  immerueneu  of  whose  excelleDclea  [Ul  too 
highly  raised."— if.  More :  Philotophic  Cabbala,  en.  ii. 

*  ym -m fins' -i-ble,  a.    [Eng.  imjnens(e);  -ibU.^ 

Immeasurable.  {Davies:  To  Worlhie  Persons, 
p.  62.) 

im-meilS'-i-t^,  «.  [Fr.  immensite,  from  Lat. 
imm^nsitatem,  ace.  of  imme>isitas,  from  im- 
mensus  =  immense,  immeasurable  ;  ItaL  im- 
mensitd;  Sp.  immeiisidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immense  ; 
vastness,  infinity. 

"That  which  gives  ns  the  Idea  of  imTnenaiti/.'' — 
Locke:  Human  Understanding,  bk.  it.  ch.  xiii. 

2.  That  which  is  immense  ;  immense  or  in- 
finite space  or  expanse. 

"  He  who  through  vast  iTjimenHty  can  pierce." 

Pope :  Essay  on  Man,  L  23. 

*  Xm-men'-sive,  a.  [Eng.  imm«Tw(e);  -ive.] 
Huge. 

'•  This  Immentive  cup."    Serrick :  To  Live  Merrily. 

*  im-mens-u-ra-bD'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
'nieiisurable;  -ity.]  The  quality  of  being  im- 
mensurable  or  immeasurable ;  immeasur- 
abiiity ;  impossibility  to  be  measured ;  im- 
mensity. 

'  im-mens'-n-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  ani  wienfiurabiiis^  capable  of  being 
measured,  from  mensurus,  fut.  par.  of  metior 
=  to  measure  ;  Fr.  imm^nsurabh.]  That  can- 
not be  measured ;  immeasurable. 


^  im-mens'-u-rate,  a.  [Lat.  pref.  imr  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Tnenshrcdus,  pa.  par.  of  mensuro  = 
to  measure.]  Unmeasured,  boundless,  in- 
finite. 

"An  tmmenmrate  distance  from  If — Mountague: 
Devoufe  Estayes.  pt.  it,  tr.  Ix-.  S  9. 

"im-merd',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
merd  (q.v.),]     To  cover  with  dung.    {Qxiarles: 

'terns ;  Jjedic.) 


Emblen 
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im-merge',  v.t.  k  i.     [I^at.   im-inergo  =  to 
plunge  into:  ini-  ~  in-  =  in,  into,  and  mergo 
=  to  plunge  ;  Fr.  imvierger ;  ItaL  immergere; 
Sp.  inTnergir.] 
*  A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit.:  To  plunge  Into  or  under  anything, 
especially  into  or  under  a  fluid  ;  to  immerse. 

"  We  took  about  a  glatsful  of  lukewarm  water,  and 
In  it  immfrffinl  a  quantity  uf  llie  luaves  of  Bemi&" — 
Boyl«  :  Works,  i.  'bH. 

2.  Fig. :  To  plunge ;  to  overwhelm. 

"  Pentecute'l,  nnd  not  immerged  In  secular  tempt»> 
tloiiB."— fl//.  Taylor:  Con  ter.  .Her  in.  at  OubHn.    (Pref.| 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  disappear  by  entering  into 
any  medium,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun. 

ixn-inerg'-eiit,  a.  [Lat.  immergens,  pr.  par. 
of  imimr-jo'.]    Emergent. 

*  im-mSr'-it,  «.  fPref.  im-  =in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  fiierU  (q.v.).J  Want  of  worth  or  merit; 
demerit. 

*  im-m^r'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  Jtiv  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  merited.]  Not  merited  or  deserved  ; 
unmerited. 

"Thiise  on  whom  I  have  in  the  plenteoosest  manner 
showered  my  bounty  and  immerited  favour.' — King 
Charles,  in  the  Princely  Pelican,  p.  279. 

*  &n-mer'-iit-oiis,  a.    [I^t.  immeritm,  ft-om 

im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  m^rilua  =  deserved,  pa. 
par.  of  «i€reor  =  to  deserve.]  Undeserving; 
having  little  or  no  merit. 

"  His  coafutiog  hath  bin  employed  about  frothy, 
immerilous,  aua  tmdeserving  discourse." — Milton: 
Colasterton. 

*  im-mers'-ar-ble,  a.    [Iumersible.] 

*  im-merse',  a.  [Lat.  immersus,  pa.  par.  of 
im-mergu.]  [Immerge.]  Immersed,  plunged, 
buried,  sunk  deeply. 

"After  long  inquiry  of  things,  immerse  In  matter, 
to  Unterpose  some  subject,  which  is  Inunateriate." — 
Bacun:  .\aL  Hist..  5  llfi. 

jCm-merse',  v.t.    [Immerse,  a.) 

I.  Lit.  :  To  plunge  or  sink  into  or  xmder  a 
fluid  ;  to  dip. 


n,  FigiLTiUively : 

L  To  plunge  or  sink  deeply. 

"  He  stood 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood : 
At  unce  the  wind  was  laid."  Dryden.   (Todd.) 

2.  To  engage  deeply,  to  involve,  to  over- 
whelm. 

"  The  queen  immersed  In  Huch  a  trance, 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconeciously." 

Tennyson  :  Guinevere,  3M, 

im-inerBed',  pa.  -par.  &  a.    [Immerse,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

L  OrdiTiary  Language: 

1.  Lit. :  Plunged  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

2.  Fig.  :  Deeply  engaged  or  involved. 

n,  Bot.  :  Buried.  Used  of  the  leaves  ol 
aquatic  plants,  and  of  the  ovary  when  buried 
iu  the  disc. 

*  im-mers'-i-ble  (1),  a.  [Eng.  immers{e)  ; 
•ahle.]    Capable  of  being  immersed. 

*  im*mers'-i-ble  (2),  a.  [Pref.  im-  =i  in-  = 
nut,  and  viersus,  pa.  par.  of  m£Tgo.1  Not 
capable  of  being  immersed  or  plunged. 

im-mer'-sloxit  s.      [Lat.  immersio,  from  tm- 
mersus  =:  to    imraerge  ;    Fr.    imTnersion ;    Sp. 
inmersion;  ItaL  imm^rsion^.']    [Immerge.] 
L  Ordimiry  Language  : 

1,  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  of  immersing,  plunging,  or  sink- 
ing a  body  into  or  under  a  fluid. 

"They  should  make  use  of  a  three-fold  immertiem 
In  baptiara." — Jortin  :  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  BiSL 

(2)  The  state  of  being  immersed. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  The  act  of  engaging  or  involving  deeply. 

(2)  The  state  of  being  deeply  engaged  or  in- 
volved. 

II.  Astron. ;  The  disappearance  of  a  celes- 
tial body  by  passing  behind  or  into  the  shadow 
of  another  ;  it  is  opposed  to  emersion  (q.v.X 
The  occultation  of  a  star  is  immersion  of  the 
first  kind  ;  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite,  immer> 
sion  of  the  second  kind. 

*  im-mer'-Sioll-ist,  s.  [Eng.  immersion; 
-ist.]  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  that  im- 
mersion is  essential  to  Christian  baptism. 


fate,  ^t,  f&re,  amidst,  what,  f^  father;  we,  wet,  here,  carnal,  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  air,  marine;  go,  pdl* 
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•bn-mesU',  vj.  [Pref.  imr  =  in,  and  Eng. 
me^h  (q.v.).]  To  catch  or  eutangle,  as  in  the 
meshes  of  a  net  or  web. 

■  lin  -  meth'-  od  -  ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not;  Eng.  medi-id,  and  suff.  -fd.]  Not  having 
method  or  regularity  ;  ini methodical. 

•  im-me-thod'-ic-al,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  vietftodicaZ  (q  v.).]  Not  me- 
thodical ;  without  method,  order,  system,  or 
regularity ;  confused. 

"  Almost  every  poem  conalstliiti;  of  precetita  Ib  bo  far 
ftrbttrary  aiid  itmnethodicaW—Johiuon  :  L\fe  of  I'ope. 

•  im-me-tliod'-io-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  imme- 
thodical :  -ly.]  In  ah  innnethodical  manner; 
without  method,  order,  system,  or  regularity. 

•  im-me-thod'-ic-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imme- 
ihoiHcml :  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immethodioal ;  want  of  method,  order,  sys- 
tem, or  regularity. 

"  Immeihodicalneu  breeds  coufusion."  —  ifo/ttiH*; 
Sertnong.  No.  21. 

•  {m-meth'-od-ize,  v.t,  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  methodize  (q.v.).]  To  render 
iminethodical. 

•  im-met'-ri-cal,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  metrical  (q.v.).]  (Chapman:  Iliad; 
To  the  Reader.) 

•  im-mew',  v.t.    [Emmew.] 

bn'-mi-grant,  s.  [Lat.  immigrans,  pr.  par. 
of  immigro  =  to  immigrate  (q.v.).]  One  who 
immigrates  ;  one  who  migrates  or  removes 
into  a  foreign  country  for  tlie  jmrpose  of  per- 
manent residence.  It  is  the  correlative  of 
emigrant  (q.v.). 

Im' -mi-grate,  v.i.  [Lat.  immigratus,  pa. 
par.  of  immigro  =  to  migrate  into  :  ivi-  —  iji- 
=  into,  and  migm  =  to  move,  to  migrate  ;  Fr. 
immigrer.]  To  remove  into  a  foreign  country 
for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence;  to 
remove  into  and  settle  in  a  foreign  country 
or  region. 

im-mi-gra'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
in,  into;  viigratio  =  a.  moving.]  The  act  or 
process  of  immigrating;  the  act  of  removing 
into  and  settling  in  a  foreign  country  or 
region. 

"  Their  immigration  Into  Spain  about  the  ninth 
emnttiry. "—Warton:  ffitt.  Eng-  Poetry.  Aiaa.  l. 

En'-nii-nGZl^O,  a.  &  5.  [Lat.  imminentia, 
from  imminens,  pr.  par.  of  immineo  =  to  hang 
over  :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  mino  =  to  jut 
out;  Fr.  imminence;  Ital.  imminema.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imminent 
or  impending. 

*  2.  That  which  is  imminent;  any  impend- 
ing ill  or  danger. 

"  I  do  not  epeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  iviminenre." 

Shakesp. :  TroUiu  &  Crettida,  V.  10. 

fan'-mi-Il^Ilt,  a.  [Lat.  imminens,  pr.  par.  of 
ivwii  neo  ;  Fr.  imminent ;  ItaL  imminenie ; 
8p.  inminente.] 

*  1.  Hanging  over  ;  bent  over  or  on. 

"Their  eyes  ever  immineni  on  worldly  matters."— 
MUton  :  Refnrmation,  bk.  U. 

2.  Iniiiending  ;  threatenii^?  to  fall  or  occur  ; 
near  or  close  at  hand. 

"  When  danger  imminent  betidea," 

CowpfT :  The  Snaii.    (TranB.) 

*  3.  Threatening,  deadly. 

"  Hair-breadtb  'scapes  i*  th'  imminent  deadly  breach." 
Shaketp. :  Othello.  1.  3. 

Im'-mi-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imminent;  -ly.] 
In  an  imminent  manner  ;  threateningly. 

•  izn  -  min'-  gle,    v.t.      {T^ef.   im-  =  in,  and 

mingle  (q.y.y]    To  mingle,  to  mix. 

"  With  the  vanity  of  the  critic  something  better 
does  at  the  bottom  lie  immingled.'—A.  B.  Clough: 
Jtemaint.  L  303. 

•  im-mi-nu'-tiozi,  5.  [Lat.  immimitio,  from 
immimitus,  pa.  par.  of  immlnuo  =  to  lessen.] 
A  lessening,  a  diminishing,  a  diminution. 

"Did  not  a  Providence  continually  oversee  and 
Becurt  them  from  all  alteration  or  imminution."— 
Ray  :  On  the  Creation, 

•  ljn-mis-9i-b3[l'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  immiscible; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immis- 
cible ;  incapable  of  being  mingled  or  mixed. 

•  im-mis'-fi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  t?i.  =  not, 
and  Eng.  miscible  (q.v.).]  Not  miscible  ;  not 
capable  of  being  mixed. 


*  Im-miss'-lon  (bs  ^b  8h)»  s.  [Lat.  immissio^ 
from  ivimisnus,  pa.  par,  of  unmiito.]  [Immit.I 
The  act  of  iniiiiittitig,  stMldi^^;,  or  thrusting  in  ; 
injection  ;  the  correlative  of  emission  (q.v.). 

"  It  Is  notiilng  1>ut  the  immUsum  of  tlie  Bplrlts  into 
Buch  niid  Bucti  iiiuacles."— ^.  Mure:  Antidote  Agaiiut 
AChciftn,  hk.  i,,  ct).  IL 

*  im-mit',  v.t.  [Lat.  immitto  =  to  send  in: 
im-  =  in,  and  mitto  =  to  send.]  To  send  or 
put  in  ;  to  inject. 

"The  receiver  iuto  which  air  produced  out  of  pears 
had  been  immitted."— Boyle :   Workt.  Iv.  633. 

*  im-mit'-ig-a-blef  «.  [Pref.  m-  =  in-  ~ 
not,  and  Kiy^.'miligable(q.v.).']  Incai)able  of 
being  mitigated  or  appeased  ;  relentless. 

"The  immitigabU^  luliiisters 
That  shower  down  venireaiice  on  these  lattvr  days." 
Coleridi/e .  /{etigiout  Mutingt. 

"  im-mit'-ig-a-bl^,  aiJv.  [Eng.  immitiga- 
b{te) :  -ly.]  In  an  immitigable  manner;  re- 
lentlessly. 

*  im-mix,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng,  mix 
(q.v.).]  To  mix  or  mingle  into  or  together; 
to  blend. 

"  Among  her  tears  immixing  prayers  meeke." 

Spenaer:  F.  Q.,  IV.  lii.  4T. 

" im-mix'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-—in-  =  not ; 
Eng.  mix,  'and  suff.  -able.]  Not  C8i)able  of 
being  mixed  or  mingled. 

"  im-mixed',  im-mixt',  a.  [Pref.  im-  =.in- 
=  not,and  ¥.n^.  mixed  {mixt).'^  Unmixed,  pure. 

"Pure,  pervious,  immixt.  innocuous,  mild." 

More:  Song  qfthe  ISoul,  bk.  ii.,  cti.  it.,  s.  22. 

■  im-mix'-ture,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  mixture  (q.v.).]  Freedom  from  mix- 
ture ;  purity. 

"That  wherein  oar  love  Is  the  most  defective,  which 
Is  simplicity  and  immixture."— Hountague :  Devoute 
Esaayet.  pt.  i.,  tr.  xiv.,  §  ;i. 

*  im~md'-bile,  *  Im-mo-ble,  a.    [Lat.  im- 

mobilis,  from  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  mobilis  = 
movable;  moveo  =  to  move;  Fr.  immobile.] 
Not  mobile  ;  incapable  of  being  moved  ;  im- 
movable. 


im-mo-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr,  immohiliti,  from 
Lat.  immobilitatem,  accus.  of  immobilitas,  from 
immobilis  =  immovable]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  immobile  or  immovable. 

"  Such  OS  seem  to  assert  the  immobility  and  rest  of 
the  e&rth."—Derhain  :  Astro-Theology,  pt.  I.,  p.  21. 

"  im-mod'-er-a-^y,  s.  [Eng.  immjoderaite) ; 
-cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoderate  ; 
want  of  moderation  ;  excess. 

"  im-mod'-er-an-9y»  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Lat.  modt:rans,  pr.  par.  of  modero  = 
to  regulate,  to  restrain.]  Immoderation,  ex- 
cess. 

"This  by  an  itnmoderancy  thereof  destroyed  his 
\\iaiict."— Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  I.,  ch-  U. 

im-mdd'-er-ate,  a.  [Lat.  immoderatus,  from 
im-  =  i7i-  —  not,  and  moderates,  pa.  par.  of 
modero  =  to  regulate.]  [Moderate,  a.]  Not 
moderate ;  exceeding  the  just  or  proper  bounds 
or  limits  ;  excessive;  extravagant;  unreason- 
able ;  in  excess. 

"  Quaff'd  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups." 

Wordtworth :  Excursion,  bk.  VL 

%  For  the  difference  between  immoderate 
and  excessive,  see  Excessive. 

im-mdd'-er-ate-ly',  ndv.  [Eng.  immoderate  ; 
•ly.]  In  an  inimoderate  or  excessive  manner  ; 
to  an  excessive  degree  or  extent ;  to  or  in 
excess ;  excessively ;  extravagantly ;  un- 
reasonably. 

"The  oecesearies  of  life  were  immoderately  dear."— 
Macaulay :  Bisl.  Eng.,  ch.  IIL 

*  im-mod'-er-g-te-ness,  s.  [Eng.  im^ 
moderate;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
immoderate;  excess,  extravagance,  unreason- 
ableness. 

"The  immoderatenest  of  cold,  beat,  or  any  other 
manifest  quality  in  the  &iT.~— Boyle :  Workt,  iv.  94, 

Jtm-mdd'er-a'-tlon,  s.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  moderation  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  immodera- 
tion.] Want  of  moderation  ;  excess  ;  extra- 
vagance. 

im-mdd'-estf  a.    [Fr.  immodeste,  from  Lat. 

immodestns,  from  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  m^destiis 
=  modest ;  Itil.  &  Sp.  immxtdesto.] 

*  1.  Not  moderate  ;  exceeding  just  or  proper 
bounds  or  limits;  immoderate;  excessive; 
exorbitant. 


2.  Wanting  in  ahame,  modesty,  or  delicacy; 
lewd  ;  unchaste ;  indecent. 

"  Luclan  waa  ...  an  elegant.  Ingenious,  loose,  Ui4 
imr/torfert  writer.'* — Jorlin:  Ktdai.  UitUrry, 

3.  Obscene,  lewd,  indelicate. 

"A  foe  of  folly  and  imrjuxtett  toy." 

.s,,^ji*er:  F.ti..  II.  vL  87. 

ixn-m6d'-est-l3^,  mlv.  \Va\%.  immodest ;  -ly^ 
In  an  imiiiudcst  manner  ;  indecently;  indeli- 
cately ;  shamelessly. 

im-mod'-est-y.  s.  [Fr.  immodestie,  flrom 
immodt'tite.]  Want  of  modesty,  delicacy,  or 
chastity  ;  indecency  ;  unehastity  ;  indeli(a,cy; 
obscenity  ;  lewdness. 

"Tliey  shew  their  own  tolly  as  well  as  immodetty.' 
—Up.  Taylor  :  Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  disc.  vi..  {  2. 

'*  im'-mo-late,  a.  [Lat.  immolatus,  pa.  par. 
of  immolo  —  to  throw  meal  upon  a  victim, 
lience  to  sacritice  :  im-  =  in-  —  upon,  and 
moia  =  meal ;  Fr.  immoUr ;  Ital.  immulare; 
Sp.  immolar.]  Sacrificed  ;  offered  in  -sacrifice. 
"Whether  Christ  be  daily  immolate  or  only  oucc*— 
Bp.  Gardner:  Explication,  to,  146. 

im'-mo-late,  v.t.    [Immolate,  a.] 

1.  To  sacrifice  ;  to  kill  in  sacritice. 

2.  To  offer  in  sacrifice. 

"  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine,  that  auch  gentl* 
deities  can  like  eucb  barbarous  wurshlppers,  who  not 
nnly  immolate  to  them  the  Uvea  of  men.  but.  what  It 
far  more  precious,  the  virtue  and  honour  of  women,"— 
Boyle  .    iVorki,  v.  262. 

3.  To  offer  up,  to  sacrifice. 

"They  had  offered  to  immolate  at  the  same  shrllM 
the  moat  valiialjle  of  the  national  adjuisitions." — 
Burke :  On  a  Regicide  Peace,  let.  a 

lm-mo-la'-tion« '*im-mo~la-cl-oii«^.  [Fr. 
immolation,  from  Lat.  immolatus,  jia.  par.  of 
immolo;  iXaX.  immolazione ;  Sp.  immolacion.] 

1.  The  act  of  immolating,  sacrificing,  or 
offering  in  sacrifice  ;  the  state  of  being  im- 
molated. 

"  Whataoever  was  .  .  ■  Justly  subject  to  lawfull  im- 
molation."—Browne :  Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  v..  ch.  xiv. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice  ;  a 
sacrifice. 

"  We  make  more  barbarous  immolafiom  than  the 
most  savage  heathens,  "—Decay  qf  Piety. 

im'- mo  -  la  -  tor,  s.     [Lat.,  Fr.   immoIeUeur.] 

.  One  who  iinmolutcs  or  sacrifices  ;  speoif.,  one 

of  a  sect  of  Russian  fanatics,  wiio  believe  that 

they  can  save  their  souls  by  mutilating  their 

bodies  and  even  killing  themselves. 

*  im-mo'-ment,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  moment  (q.v.).]  Of  no  moment, 
importance,  or  value  ;  trining,  insignificant. 

"  I  some  )ady*trifle9  have  reserved. 
/jnmoment  toys."       Shakexp.  :  Ant.  *  Cleop..  v.  \. 

*  im-mo-ment'-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  mxmtfntoiis  (q.v.).]  Not  mo- 
mentous ;  of  no  moment ;  unimportant. 

^  im-mon'-as-tered,  a.  [Pref.  im-  —  in ; 
Eng.  monastetiy);  and  suff.  -fd.]  Dwelling 
or  secluded  in  a  monastery. 

"  Immonaster'd  in  Kent." 

Drayton  :  Poly-Otbton,  8.  U. 

im-mor'-al,  a.     [Fr.]    [Moral.] 

1.  Not  moral;  wanting  in  principle  or  mo- 
rality ;  unprincipled,  dishonest,  depraved. 

"  Tliat  he  shonUl  have  Buimosed  James  to  be  as  pro- 
foundly immoral  as  himself  is  not  strange."— if acau- 
lay :   Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Not    consistent  with,  or   according  to 

morality ;  dishonest. 

"  Whatever  may  be  called  moral  or  immoral,  virtu- 
ous or  vicious."— B*(i(fi€ :  J/or.  Science,  pt.  1.,  ch.  li-.  J  L 

immoral -contracts,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Contracts  for  immoral  purposes.  They 
are  legally  void. 

iin-mor-fil'-i-tj^,  $.  [Fr.  immorallte;  from 
imTiwraL] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immoral; 
specially,  impurity. 

"  A  restlessness  in  men's  minds  to  be  something  they 
are  not,  and  have  something  they  have  not,  is  th* 
root  of  all  imTTtoralify."- Sir  W.  Temple:  Of  Life  * 
Fortune. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

"  Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresiea 
and  imnwrai^iet  broke  loose  among  tbem." — Milton: 
De/enceo/the  People  of  England. 

im-mor'-al-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  imm<yral ;  -ly.)  In 
an  innnoritl  manner  ;  in  violation  of  morality. 

*  fan-mo-rig'-er-otis.  a.     [Lat.  pref.  im-  = 

TTJ- =  not,  and  7nor((7e7Tf.<!=  obedient.]    Rude, 
uncivil,  disobedient. 

"  Such  as  are  perverse  and  immori(jerout."—Bp. 
Taylor  :  Eutc  of  Conscience,  bk.  li.,  ch.  Ui. 


b^l,  b^;  p^t,  J^^l;  cat,  9011,  cborus,  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this,  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^dst.     pb  =  £ 
H»ian«  -tian  =  sban.    -tlon,  -sion  =  sbiin:  tion,  {lion  -  zh&n.   -tloos,  -cions»  -sious  =  sbiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^ 
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immorigerousnoss— impaint 


•im-in6-rig'-er-ou8-ness»  s.    [Eng.  immo- 

rigTons ;  -ness.]     liiideiu'ss,  disobedieuee. 
"  All  degrees  of  delay  are  degreea  of  immorUjerotit- 
fi«»Hiid  imwlUlugueBa."— fl/>.  Taylor:  Ol.  Exemplar, 
pt.  1.,  dlac.  iL 

Jfan-mor'-tal,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  immortel,  from  I.at. 
imyiwrtalis':  fium  im-  =■  in-  =  uot,  audmor^aiw 
=  ninrtjil  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  mortal ;  not  liable  to  death  ;  endowed 
witli  a  life  which  will  never  end  ;  everliving, 
undying,  eternal. 

"|Soine]doubt  if  aoulfl  immortal  \*e.  or  no," 
Davies  :  Immortaltty  of  the  Snul.  %  ao.  rem.  «. 

2.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  the  v^orld  ; 
bnperishable. 

"  Immortal  be  the  verse— forRot  the  poet's  name." 
ticoU  :  Don  /iodarick.    (Inttod.) 

3.  Never  ceasing,  perpetual,  endless. 

"4.  Pertaining  or  relating  to  immortality, 

"Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  iny  crown:  I  have 
immortal  lon^'liigs  lii  me." 

Shake* fj.  .   Antony  ±  Cleopatra,  v.^ 

•5.  Exceedingly  great,  exL-essive,  grievous. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  is  immortal ;  one 
wliu  is  exempt  from  dt^itli ;  Bi)ecif.,  in  the  pi. 
with  the  article,  the  gods  of  clnssic  mytho- 
logy; a  body  of  troops  in  which  vacancies 
were  filled  up  by  Buccesaors  appointed  before 
hand  (Herod.,  vii.  83,  211). 

"  She  thooght  atie  saw  Cliristlau.  ber  husband,  tn  a 

J  lace  of  bliss  among  m&iiy  i'nmortaU."  —  Sunj/an  : 
ilgrim  i  Frogreu,  \\.  IL 

Inunortal-flowers*  s.  pi.    [Eveblast- 

INO,  B.  II.  1.] 

lin-mor'-tal-ist,  s  [Eng.  imvwrtal;  -ist.] 
One  who  holds  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  a 
believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

im-mSr-t^'-i-t^,  s.  [Fr.  immortaliti,  from 
immoTtel.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal; 
exemption  from  death  or  annihilation;  un- 
ending existence. 

"  They  [the  Egyptians]  are  also  the  flrat  of  maukl^ d 
who  have  defended  the  immortnlifu  of  the  aouL  — 
CeJoe :  Herodotus;  Euterpe,  ch.  cxx^ilU 

2.  Exemi)tion  from  oblivion. 

•  im-mor-tal-i-za-tion,  s.  [Eog.  immortal- 
iz(€);  -atinii.]  The  act  of  immortalizing;  the 
state  of  being  immortalized. 

ixn-mor'-ta-lize,  v.t.  &,  i.    [Fr.  immortaliser.} 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  make  immortal ;  to  exempt  from  death ; 
to  endow  with  endless  life. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of. 

"  So  strong  the  «eal  to  immortalize  hlmeelf 
Beats  in  the  brt^ast."  Coviper :  2usk,  L  281. 

•B.  Intrans.:  To  become  immortaL 

"  Fix  tbe  year  precise. 
When  British  hards  bt^giu  f  intmortali^^" 

Pope  :   Sal.  V.  54. 

Im-mor'-tal-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  immortal ;  -hj.] 
1.   In  an  immortal  manner;    to  eternity; 
with  endless  exi.stence  ;  eternally. 

*'  Therefore  she  is  tmmortafty  my  bride." 

a.  Brt/wning  :  An^/  U'i/e  Co  ani/  Hasband, 

*2.  Exceedingly,  excessively. 
Jtm-mor-telle',  s,     [Fr,  (Jleur)  imvwrtt^Ue.] 
Hot. :  The  Ficnch   Immortelle,  with  small 
yellow  flowers,  is  tlie  Helichrysum,  orientaXe. 

•  im-mor-ti-f  i-ca'-tlon,  5.  [Pref.  im-  - 
in-  =  uot,  and  Eng.  mortification  (q.v.).]  A 
want,  absence,  or  denial  of  mortification  or 
subjection  of  the  passions. 

"That  immortificntion  of  eplrit  Is  tbe  cause  of  nil 
our  secret  and  spiritual  IndisiMisitioDB."— £^.  Taylor  : 
Oreat  Exemplar,  pt.  L,  5  8, 

•  im-xnould't  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
moiiM  (q.v.).]  To  mould  into  shape  ;  to  shape, 

to  fiiriii. 

im-mov-a-bn'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  immovable; 
-it>/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imraov- 
abie. 

Xm-mdv'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  irn-  ^  in-  =  uot, 
and  Eng,  m/n^able  (q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  cannot  be  moved  from  Its  place ; 
flrnily  fixed,  firm,  steadfast.  (^Longfellow : 
Building  of  the  .'Skip.) 

*  2.  Without  moving  or  stirring.  (Mickle: 
Hist.  Discov.  of  India.) 

3.  That  cannot  be  moved  or  shaken  from 
one's  purpose  ;  steadfast,  firm,  unchanging 


I.  Incapable  of  being  altered  or  Hhaken ;  un- 
alterable :  as,  an  immovable  resolution, 

6.  Tliat  cannot  be  moved  or  afTected  ;  not 
susceptible  of  emotion  or  tender  feelings ;  uu- 
ftieling. 

II,  Law :  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  not 
movable  ;  permunuut  in  place  or  tenure. 

"When  an  executor  meddles  with  the  immovable 
eatjite,  l^tefore  he  liaa  ael/ed  on  the  movable  gooda,  it 
miiy  be  then  a|i|>eidea  froiuthe  executluu  of  sentence. ' 
— Ayliffo:  I'artrgon. 

im-mov'-^ble-nesS,  a.  [Eng.  immrivahle; 
-msi.]  Tli«  quality  or  state  of  being  immov- 
able ;  immovubility. 

im-mov'-a-blSr,  odv.  [Eng.  immovah(le);  -ly.] 
in  an  imnioviibh;  manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be 
moved  or  sliakcn  ;  unalterably,  unchangeably. 

*  im-miind',  a.     [Lat.   immundvs,  from  im- 

=  in- =  not ;  mwjuitw  =  clean,  neat;  Fr,  iin- 
monde;  Ital.  immxindo;  Sp.  inmuTUio.\  Un- 
clean, filthy,  dirty. 

"Their  own  nastlnease  undBlattlahnesse,  imniund. 
and  sordid  luKUiier  of  life." — Burton:  Attatomy  qf 
Melancholy,  p.  03. 

*  im-miin-diy'-i-t^,  s.  [Liat.  immundiHa^ 
from  i7re77iwn(/«s  =  dirty,  slovenly.]  Unclean- 
ness,  filtli,  dirt. 

"  By  the  same  degree  he  la  cle&nsed  from  the  other 
in\m,un<kicUy.''—MQuntague:  Devoui«  Euayet,  pL  L, 
tr.  xii..  $  a 

im-mu'-ni-t^,  s.  [Fr.  immunite,  from  Lat. 
ivimunitaUm,  acc.  of  immunU^xs  =  exemption, 
from  imviunis  =  exempt  from  i»ublic  services  : 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  munis  =  serving,  obliging ; 
Ital,  immunita;  Sp.  i/nmunidad.] 

1.  A  freedom  or  exemption  from  any  obli- 
gation, charge,  duty,  office,  or  imposition. 

"  Serviua  holds  out  the  halt  of  immunitu  from  taxa- 
tion and  military  service."— i«toi» ;  Cred.  Early  Roman 
But.  (1855).  L  497. 

2.  A  privilege. 

"  The  dignities  and  immunities  of  the  nobUltf  were 
regarded  with  uu  friendly  feeling."— Jfocautey;  ^ijc. 
Eng..  ch.  xvL 

3.  Freedom,  exemption. 

"  A  long  immuiiity  from  grief  and  pain." 

Cowper  :  Expotiulation,  82, 

Im-Zniire',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  emmurer,  from  em-  = 
Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  French  murtr  =  Lat  muro 
—  to  wall  about ;  Lat.  muTus  =  a  wall.] 

*  1.  To  inclose  or  surround  with  a  wall  or 
walls  ;  to  wall  round. 

2.  To  shut  in ;  to  enclose ;  to  surround,  as 
with  a  wall. 

"  This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immuret  us  round." 

AlUton :  I'.L.^a.eS. 

3.  To  shut  up ;  to  confine. 

"  For  six  long  yeaia  immured  the  captive  knight 
Had  dragg^  his  chains." 

Dryden  :  Palamon  £  Arcite,  iL  8. 

4.  To  shut  up,  inclose,  or  Include  in  any 
way. 

"  As  If  it  lived  immured  within  the  walls 
Of  hideous  terms. " 

Daniel :  To  Sir  Tfiomat  Egerton. 

*  im-miire',  *  e-mure,  s.  [Immure,  v.]  An 
inclosure ;  a  wall. 

"  Their  vow  Is  made 
T(t  rans-ick  Troy,  within  whose  strong  i^nmuret 
The  ravished  Utten  .  .  .   steeps." 

Shaketp:  Troilut  A  Creuida.  (Prol.) 

*  im-mure'-ment.  s.  [Eng.  immure;  -ment.} 
The  act  of  immuring;  the  state  of  being  im- 
mured ;  imprisonment. 

"  The  chains  of  earth's  immurem'int 
Fell  from  lanthe's  spirit."    Slielley  :  Queen  Mah,  \, 

*  im-mu'-sic-al,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  im-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  musical  (q.v,),]  Unmusical,  inhar- 
monious, discordant,  harsh. 

"  All  sounds  are  either  musical,  which  are  ever  equal, 
or  immtijncaJ,  which  are  ever  uneqiiaL'— Zfac&jt ;  Aa(. 
ffUu.  S  101. 

Jm-mu-ta-bil'-i-t^,  «.  C^r.  immutaMUte, 
from  Lat.  immutdbilitatem,  accus.  of  ivimuta' 
bilitas,  from  immu^nfei^is  =  um-hangeable,  im- 
mutable (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state^of  being 
immutable  or  unchangeable  ;  unchangeable- 
ness,  invariableness,  immutableness. 

"Affecting  immutability  in  tbe  midat  of  endless 
mutation." — ilacaulay :  Mitt.  Eng.,  ch.  ii 

im-mu'-ta-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  immxtta- 
bilis,  from  im- =  t?i-  =  not,  and  mutabilis  = 
changeable  ;  muto  =  to  change  ;  Ital  immu- 
tabile ;  Sp.  inmutahU.\  Unchangeflble,  un- 
changing, invariable,  unalterable ;  not  capable 
or  susceptible  of  t:hange. 

" Imtnutai'le,  Immoi-tal.  Inflnlte, 
Et«n)al  King."  Millon  :  P.  L..  ilL  ffIX 


*  im-mu'-ta-ble-ndss,  b.  [Eng.  immutabU; 
■nnss.]  Tlie*  ((uahty  or  Htate  of  being  immu- 
table;  Iminulability,  uucUaugeablencb;). 

"llie  steddineus  and  irnmuCalilmeu  ui  the  matto::* 
— //.  Jifore:  Dt/.  qf  PhUvt.  CabOala{App.i,  eb.  rilL 

im-tnu' -tA-hX^f  adv.  [Kug.  imm'utab(le) :  -ly.) 
In  an  inrmutable  or  unchangeiiblc  manner; 
uncliangealily,  nnalteraldy,  invariably. 

"  Augbt  by  me  immutuhly  foreseen." 

MUVm:  P.L..  llL  121. 

*  im-mu'-tate,  a.  \hsX.  immutatus,  from  im^ 
=  in-  =  not,  and  mutatus  ~  changed,  pa.  par. 
of  muto  =  to  change.]    Unchanged,  unaltered, 

*  im-mu-ta'-tiozi,  a,  [Lat.  immutatio,  from 
immuto  =  to  change.]  Cliange,  alteration, 
mutation. 

"  If  there  fall  out  any  preternatural  immutationt  in 
tbeelemente."— Ap.  JJaU:  OoU  &  Hit  An-jeU.  i*. 

*  im-mute',  v.t.  [Lat.  immiUo.}  To  change, 
to  alter,  to  vary. 

"  Although  the  substance  of  gold  be  uot  immulsd."^ 
Brotene  :  I  ulyar  Errourt,  bk.  IL,  ch.  v. 

imp,  ■  Impo,  *  ymp,  •  ympe,  $.    [Low  Lat. 

=  a    gnili,    fruni   Gr.    c^j.^kto?    (anphutos)  = 

grafted  ;  i/i^uu  (emphud)  -  i>>  graft :  ip.-  (em-) 

—  tf  (en)  —  in,  and  ^litu  (jikuo)  =  to  produue.J 

•  1.  A  graft  ;  an  engrafted  shoot  or  scion. 


•  2.  Scions  of  noble  houses  among  men. 
"The  klrig  preferred  there  eighty  noble  impi  to  tlw 

order  of  knighthood."— i8(&u> ;  Annals  (1692;,  p.  Hii. 

•  3.  An  offspriug,  a  child. 

"  Arise,  and  slug  that  generous  imp  of  fame.* 

Thonwm  :  Cattle  of  Ind-jlenee,  IL  C 

4.  A  young  or  little  devil ;  a  little  malig- 
nant spirit ;  a  little  demon. 

"  The  devil  owes  all  hia  impt  a  sbame." 

Dryden  :  Ahiolom  <£  Acfiitophtt,  iL  87a 

6,  A  miscliievous  child. 
"  Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  tbe  clamorous  fiay 
Of  squabbling  imps."        Seattle:  Minstrel,  bk.  L 

6.  Anything  added  or  join&:i  on  to  another 
to  lengthen  it  out  or  to  repair  it :  as,  (1)  an 
addition  to  a  beehive  ;  (2)  a  length  of  twisted 
hair  in  a  fishing-line ;  (;i)  a  feather  inserted 
in  a  broken  wing  of  a  birdi. 

*  imp,  Impe,  v.t.  [Imp,  s.  Wei.  impto;  Dan. 
ympe;  Sw.ym.pa;  O.H.GeT.impit6n,imph6n; 
Ger.  impfen;  Fr.  enter.] 

1.  To  graft,  to  engraft 

2.  To  supply  with  new  feathers ;  a  term  cf 
falconry. 

**  To  imp  their  serpent  wings." 

Milton  :  To  the  Lord  General  Fairfax. 

3.  To  extend  or  enlarge  by  the  addition  or 
insertion  of  something ;  to  increase,  to 
stiengthcn. 

"  Tbe  CouncUs  cf  Constance  and  of  Basil  kept  thoso 
feathers  yet  from  growing  with  which  tbey  inipai 
their  wings  afterwards." —  Clarendon :  Religion  A 
Policy,  ch.  tI. 

*  im-pa'-car-ble,  a.    [Lat.  im-  =  in-  =  not ; 

jytK\o)  =  to' pacify,  and  Eng.  sutf.  -able.]    [Pa- 
CATE,]    That  cannot  be  appeased  or  quieted, 

**  Freed  from  bands  of  impacoMe  fate." 

Sjjeitser:  Raines  of  Time,  895. 

^  In  the  example,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
the  pronunciation  is  vm-pa-^ -bU, 

■  im-pa'-ca-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  tmpaca5(Ze); 
-/y.]  in  an'  impacable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  appeased. 

*  im-pS,ck'-ment,  5.  [Pref.  im-=  in ;  Eng. 
pack,  and  sufi'.  -nmnt.\  The  state  of  being 
closely  packed,  ptresaed  together,  or  sur- 
rounded, as  by  ice. 

*  im-pact',  v.t.    [Impact,  ».]    To  drive  close 

or  hard  ;  to  press  or  drive  firmly  together. 
"Their  being  impacted  va  thick  and  confusedly  t<^ 
gether."— t('{>oau'arti.'  On  Eouilt* 

!^'-pact,  s.    [Lat.  impactus^  pa.  par.  of  im- 

pingo  =  to  impinge  (q.^'.)] 

•  \.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  hard  or  forcible  touch, 
stroke,  or  push  ;  communicated  force. 

"Tlie  quarrel,  by  that  impart  driven. 
True  to  its  aim.  fied  fatal."      Southeg.    {OffSvie.} 

2.  Mach.  :  The  collision  or  shock  occasioned 
by  the  meeting  of  two  bodies,  one  or  both 
being  in  motion. 

*  im-paint',  v.t.    [Pref.  m-  =  in.  on,  and  Eng. 

P'lint  (r\.v.),]     Topaiut;  to  colour;  to  adorn 
with  colours. 

"  Never  yet  did  Insarrectlon  want 
Such  water.colour8  to  impainl  his  cause." 

Shake.<p.  :  l  Rtnry  fr.,  v.  u 


f&to,  fat,  fere,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel«  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.    pot^ 
or.  wore.  woU:  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  c^b,  ciire,  nnite.  cur,  rule,  ftill ;  try,  Syrian,    sq,  oe  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qn  =  kw* 


impair —imp  artial 
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Im-pair',  •em-peir-en,  •en  pelr-en,  v  t. 

ii  i.  [O.  Fr.  einpcirer  (Fr.  «n;/inT),  frnm  Low 
Lat.  impejoro  ^  to  make  worso  ;  (7A- =  in,  and 
pejoro  =  to  make  worse ;  p^us  (genlt.  pejoris) 
=  worse.] 

A,  Trans,:  To  mnke  worse;  to  la.jure;  to 
deteriorate  ;  to  dlmialsib  iaexcellont'e,  quality, 
value,  strength,  &c.  ;  to  weaken  ;  to  enfeeble. 

"Time  eeiiHlMjr  all  thing?  impairs." 

tiotciiirimon:  Horace,  b\ui\L,oAe9> 

•B.  Intrav3. :  To  become  worso ;  to  bo 
lessened  or  diniliilshed  ;  to  deterlonite. 

"  TliB  church  that  before  by  Insensible  deffrees  welT(M 
and  iinpaird,  now  with  large  Btei»  weul  down  bill 
decaylug."— -W^«?(ffn;  Of  iCeJonn.  tn  Englaiid,  bk.  L 

*  Im-palT',  *  Im-pairo,  a.  [Impair,  ib.'\ 
Diminution ;  decrease ;  injury ;  deterioration ; 
disgrace. 

"I*  WieroyRU  right  of  things  to  no  im/iafiv  to  theft" 
Chapman:  Uomor;  lUad  iii. 

•im-palr',  *Un-palre,  a.  [Lat.  impart 
unequal:  im- =  tJi- =  not,  and  pars: equal.] 
Unsuitable;  improper;  unworthy, 

•*  Nor  is  it  more  impotre  to  nn  boueat  and  absolute 
taaiL"~CfntpTnan  :  Shield  qf  ffnmer.    iVrvti 

Im-paiir'-er,  «.  [Eng.  impair,  v.;  -er.]  One 
who  or  that  which  impairs,  injures,  or  deteri- 
orates, 

Ito-paix^-mSnt,  s.  tEng.  Impairy  v. ;  •ment) 
The  act  of  impairing,  lessening,  or  deteriora- 
ting; the  state  of  being  impaired  ;  deteriora* 
tiou ;  injury. 

"Td  the  service  of  my  country  and  the  impairment 
of  my  health,"— flr^iien;  Character  <ff  Polybiiu. 

•  im-pal'-a-ta-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  —  In-  = 
not,  and  'Eug.'paUUable  (q.v.).]  Unpalatable ; 
not  palatable. 

Im-pale',  v.t    [Lat.  {m-  =  in-  =  on,  apon,  and 

2)alits  =  a  stake.] 
L  Ordinary  Language 

1,  Literally  ; 

(1)  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  stake  np 
the  fnudameut,  or  by  transfixing  with  a  sliarp 
stake, 

**  ImpoTd  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  roimd  tbe  bliKxiy  BtaVe." 

Addison:  Cafo.  IIL  I. 

*(2)  To  surround,  enclose,  or  fence  iu  with 
stakes  or  pales. 

"  Those  impaled  places,  where  youthn  prepare  them- 
■elvea  for  the  wrestle."— i'.  BoUand  :  PltUarchf  p,  925. 

2.  Figuratively  ; 

•  (1)  To  encircle  ;  to  surround  ;  to  fence  or 

ehut  in. 

"  Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.* 

Shaketp.  :  Troilitt  *  Crestida,  V.  7. 

(2)  To  render  helpless,  as  though  impaled  : 
as,  To  impale  one  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 

*(3)  To  join  in  honourable  mention. 
n.  Her. :  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  anns, 
pale  wise. 

toi-pale'-ment,  a  [Fr.] 
L  Ordinary  Lang^iage  : 
1,  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  impaling ;  the  state  of  being 
Impaled ;  execution  by  transfixing  with  a 
Bharp  stake. 

"Tlieeuu 
will  sinking  aee  tmpaZemeRt$  pangs  begun.' 

Bi/ron:  Coi'su*'',  U.  9. 

(2)  The  act  of  inclosing  or  fencing  in  with 
stakes  or  paling. 

(3)  An  inclosed  space ;  a  piece  of  gronnd 
fenced  in. 

*2.  Fig. :  A  hetlging-In  ;  a  fence. 

•■  Hedged  about  with  «uch  a  terrible  impalement  of 
comrnauds."— Jtfiitoi."  Reason  qf  Church  God.,  bit,  i., 
eh.  11. 

IL  Her.  :  The  arrang- 
ing ol  two  coats  of  arms 
on  OOP  Qbleld,  divided 
palewiM^  or  by  a  vertical 
line.  Tbos  t£e  anns  of 
husband  and  wife  are  im- 
paled,  the  husland's  being 
borne  on  the  dexter  side 
of  the  pale,  and  the  wife's 
on  tlie  sinister.  Bishops, 
deans,  heads  of  colleges, 
&c.,  impale  their  own  arms  with  those  of  their 
office.  In  tbe  illustration,  D'Aubigny  impales 
Scotland. 

'•fan-pai'-Ud,  *  Im-pal-ld,  v,t.  [Pref.  fm- 
-  in,  and  Eng.  paUid  (q.v.).]  To  make  pallid 
or  pale. 

"This  (envyl  impatiel^ nW  the  body  to  an  hectlqae 
]eanne.is.  ~Felfham:  ficsolves.pt.  it,  res.  M. 


lUPALEMENT. 


•  im-palm  (I  ailentX  vX    [Pref.  im-  •-  in,  and 

Ei(^'.  /<.(/7rt  (i|.v.).]    To  take,  grasp,  or  hold  in 
the  pulin  or  hand. 

•  3tm-pal-pa-biV-I-t Jr.  s.    [Eng.  impalpable  ; 

-ity.]     The*  quality  ur  state  of  being  irapal- 

pablc 

"A  cnrloiiB  dispute,  whether  the  bodies  of  the  righ- 
toons  nfter  the  rcsurrectlou,  shotild  bo  Bulid  or  thinner 
than  the  air.  Uro«ory  |the  GruAi]  wm  fur  the  palpa- 
bility, and  Eiitychiiiw  f.jrtlie  im^a/pai'Wi'y- '—^o"*«  •' 
Otnn-trka  on  Scales.  Bitt. 

im-pal'-pair-blo,  a.    [Fr.]    [Palpable.] 

I.  Not  palpable;  not  to  be  felt;  incapable 
of  being  felt  or  periieived  by  the  touch;  not 
coarse,  as,  an  m/'ai;m?;/e  powder — one  whose 
parts  are  so  fine  that  tliey  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  senses,  and  especially  by  that 
of  touch. 

"  Forms  impalpable  and  nnperceived 
Of  otbora'  flignt."  Ryrun  i  Dream, 

*2.  Not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended 
or  grasped  by  the  mind :  as,  an  impalpable 
distinction. 

im-pai'-pa-bl^.adr.  [Eng.  impalpab(le)  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  iiapaljiable  manner  or  degree  ;  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  apprehended  or 
grasped  by  the  mind- 

"  iin-pal'-§3^,  v.U     [Pref.  im-  ^  in,  and  Eng. 

palsy{q.v.).}  To  strike  with  palsy  ;  to  paralyzi.-. 

•  Stm-pa'-nate,  o.    [Lat.  im^=  in,  andjxiHis 

=  bread.]  "Embodied  in  bread. 

*■  By  the  nile  of  our  faithe  Christea  body  Ifi  not 
impanate,' ^  Bp.  Gardner:  Jixplicalion  ;  Trantab- 
Mtan.,  fo.  lis. 

* im-pa'-nate,  *iin-pane',  f.^  [Impanate, 
a.]    To  embody  iu  bread. 

•*  What  have  we  to  do  but  to  look  down  to  those 
tmpanated  Tichvii "—fVaterland:  Ifort*,  vllL  24a. 

•  im-pa-na'-tion,  s,  [Impanate,  a,]  The 
same  as  Consub-stantiation  (q.v.). 

"  Sometimes  it  has  been  called  impanatlon,  a  name 
followiuii  the  analogy  of  the  word  incarnation.'— 
tVaterland:  IfoJ-t*,  viii.,  27L 

"im-pane',  v.t.    [Impanate,  v.] 

•  im-pa'-nS-tor,  s.  [Eng.  impanat(e) ;  •or.] 
One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  irapanation  or 
consu  bstau  tiation. 

•  im-pSn'-nel,  •  5fiii-p3n'-el,  v.  t.  Another 
spelling  of  Empanel  (q.v.). 

•  im-p^'-nel-ment,   im-p^'-el-ment, 

5.    Other  sp'ellings  of  EMPANELMENf(q.v.). 

* Im-paq'-uet  (q,  =  U),v.t.  [Pref.  im-^in, 
and  Eng  paqnct  =  a  packet.]  To  pack  up  ;  to 
place  in  a  packet 

"1  had  several  letters  impaqueted  with  many 
others."— ^cf/i/'i  ■  J^emoirt,  Nov.  lo,  1699. 

•  lm-p3r'-a-dise,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  Paradise  (q.v.).]  The  same  as  Em- 
paradise  (q.v.). 

•  im-par'-al-leled,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  irt-=  not, 
and  Ki\^.' 2>aralld€d  (q.v.).]  Unparalleled; 
that  cannot  be  jiaralleled  or  matched. 

"By  their  moat  imi>aralMeda3\A  diabolical  actions," 
—  ITood:  AtheiUB  Oxoju;  Abp,  Cojipe. 

*im-par'-d6n-ar-blo,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  ^^^•  = 
not,  and  Eng.  pardonable  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be 
pardoned  or  forgiven  ;  unpardonable. 

"  For  which  they  deserved  to  be  impardonabU."^ 
Sojtlh  :  Sermoru,  vol.  v.,  ser,  2. 

*im-par'-d6ii-arbl3^t  «"?"•    [Eng.  impardon- 

ab(le);  -hj.]     Unpardonably ;  without  pardon. 

'■  He  mldht  l>e  an  happy  arbiter  In  many  Christian 

controversies;  but  must  imparrfyiinfi'tf  condemn  the 

obstinacy  of  the  Jewea.'"- firowne:   Vulgar  Srrourt. 

bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvL 

im-pSx-i-dig'-a-tate,  a.  {h&i.  impar  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng.  digitate.] 

Comp.  Anat. :  Having  an  odd  number  of 
toes,  as  one,  three,  or  five ;  as  in  the  horse, 
rhinoceros,  &c.    {Leidy.) 

im-par-l-pin'-nate,  a.  [Lat.  impar  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng,  pinnate] 

BoL:  Unequally  pinnate;  having  the  leaf 
pinnate  witli  an  odd  leaflet  at  the  tip. 

im-par-S-syl-ia-b'-ic,  a.  [Lat-  mpar  =  un- 
equal, and  Eng.  syllabic  (q.v.).]  Not  consist- 
ing of  an  equal  number  of  s>'llables ;  as,  an 
imixirisyllabic  noun,  one  which  iloes  not  con- 
sist of  the  same  number  of  syllables  in  the 
nominative  and  genitive  singular :  as,  Lat. 
geniiSy  generis.  Ac 


im  -  pS.r' -  i  - 1^,  f.      [I'ref.  (th- =  iri- 

(q.v.).] 


:nQlt, 


and  Eng.  parity  { 

1.  Inequality,  disproportion. 

"The  h'lrduewt  Is  chiefly  canwcd  by  the  Jelunenesi 
of  the  spiritB,  and  thulr  imparity  with  the  tauglbla 
parts."  ~hac(in, 

2,  Inequabty  or  difference  in  degree,  rank, 
power,  excellence,  &c. 

"Suppose  Tertulllan  had  made  an /mport'j/ where 
none  was  origiually." — Milt'jn:  0/  Prel^tu-i^  £pU- 
copacy, 

*  3.  Unevenncss,  oddness ;  Indivisibility  into 
equal  jiarts. 

"By  parity  or  imparity  ot  letters  In  men's  names, 
to  determine  uilsfurtunea  ou  either  side  of  tbelr 
bodies."— /frtrtOTw:  yuiga,r  Errourt, 

*  £m-park',  v.t.    [Empark.] 

*  ixn-parl',  •  Ixn-parle,  v.i.  [Pref.imr  =  In, 
and  Fr.  parler  =  to  8]>e;ik.] 

1.  Ord.  lAing. :  To  talk  together ;  to  hold  a 
conversation. 

"Straight  the  two  generals  imparled  together."— 
Sorth:  PhUarch.  p.  25. 

2.  Law :  To  have  liberty  to  settle  a  lawsuit 
amicably ;  to  be  allowed  time  for  adjustment 
or  compromise  of  a  suit. 

im-par'-lange,   •  im  -  par*  -  le  -  ^50,  «. 

[Imparl.]' 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Conversation,  parley. 
2.  l^iv: 

(1)  (See  extract). 

•■  He  is  entitled  to  demand  one  imparlance  or  licetuta 
loQueiidi;  and  may  K-fure  be  pletida,  have  more  time 
granted  by  consciit  of  the  Court,  to  see  II  he  can  end 
the  matter  ainicibly  without  farther  suit,  by  talking 
with  the  ^\h.inUa.  —Blackstone :  Commmt,,  bk.  ul, 
ch.  8. 

(2)  The  continuance  of  a  cause  till  another 
day,  or  from  day  to  day. 

*  im-par'-Son-ee,  a.  [Eng.  im-  =  in  ;  parson^ 
and  suir.  -ee.]    [Induct,  Induction.] 

Eccles.  Law :  A  term  applied  to  a  clergyman 
presented,  instituted,  and  inducted  into  a 
rectory,  and  iu  full  possession. 

im-parf ,  "  im-parte,  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  impartir, 
from  Lat.  imjiartio,  from  im-  —  in-  —  in,  upon, 
and  partio  =  to  share  ;  ItaL  impartire.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  grant,  give,  or  bestow  a  portion  of; 
to  share,  lo  coniniuuicate. 

"  Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss. " 

Byron  :  To  Thyrta. 

2.  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of,  to 
make  known  ;  to  show  by  words  or  tokens,  to 
disclose. 

"  Well  may  he  then  to  yon  his  cares  imparf.' 

firydeu  :  To  My  Lord  Chancellor,  44. 

3.  To  distribute,  to  give  out,  to  spread, 

"  His  hxmjble  looks  no  shy  restraint  imparu' 

Wordsworth  ;  Detcriptioe  Sketche*. 

*  4.  To  obtain  or  enjoy  a  portion  or  share 
of;  to  share,  to  communicate  in. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  give  or  distribute  a  portion 
or  share  ;  to  communicate. 

"  Earn,  U  you  want ;  If  you  abonnd,  impart* 

Cow  per  :  Progress  of  Error,  253. 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  impart  and 
to  (yjmmunicaie,  see  Communicate. 

*  im-part'-ail9e,  s.  [Eng.  impart ;  -an/x.) 
The  act  of  imparting,  communieating,  or 
sharing ;  tbe  giving  of  a  share  or  portion. 

*  im-par-ta'-tion,  s.  [Eng.  impart;  -afion.J 
The  act  of  imparting  or  sharing  ;  impartauce. 

im-part'-er,  s.    [Eng.  impart ;  '€r.'\ 

1.  One  who  imparts,  or  shares ;  one  who 
Communicates  or  informs. 

"  They  may  often  learn  that  in  a  few  momeaiA 
which  cost  the  imparters  many  a  year's  toU  and 
study."— floy?c.'  H'orts,  ii.  61. 

*  2.  A  pei-son  drawn  by  some  artful  pretence 
to  part  with  money  ;  the  victim  of  a  mediaeval 
confidence  trick. 

"Making  pri^■>■  searches  for  imparters.'—Ben  Jmu 
ton:  Every  Alan  Out  qf  Bit  Humour.  (CharacteiB  of 
the  PerBOus.) 

im-par'-tial  (tial  as  shal).  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Not  partial  ;  not  favouring  one  party  or 
side   more    than   another  ;   unhiassed,  indif- 
ferent, disinterested,  equitable,  just,  unpre- 
judiced. 
"  Shonid  the  snn  strike  her.  and  the  impartfrt/ breeae 


•  2.  In  which  all  are  treated  alike. 
"  Virtue  with  sloth,  and  cownnis  with  the  brave. 
Are  level'd  in  th'  impartial  ^rrave, ' 

Stepney:  Horace,  bk.  iv..  one  9. 


bSiU  b6^;  p^t,  ^^\^  cat,  9611,  chorus,  9liin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist.    -in& 
-dan*  -tlan  »  Shan,    -tion,  -sion=shun;  -t^on,  -sion  =  ^^'ft"     -tious,  -sions,  -clous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die,  &c  ^  bel,  avL 
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impartialist— impavidly 


•  im-par'-tlal-ist  (tlal  as  sh^l),  s.  [Eng. 
imjxirtial ;  -ist,]    Onf?  who  is  impartial. 

*"  I  am  profoBsedly  enough  an  ImpartiaZiat ,  not  to 
Htick  t<)  L-onfesB  to  yi>u. 'nieophlluH,  tbab  I  read  the 
Bible.'— Botfi«.-  H'orAa.  It.  278. 

Im-par-tl-ai'-i-tjr  (tl  us  shi),  s.  [Ft.  im- 
parlialite.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  ini- 
X>artial ;  freedom  from  prejudice  or  bias;  dis- 
interestedness, equitableiiesa,  fairness. 

"  Impartiaiity  stri|>H  tlie  mtud  of  prejudice  and  v^s- 
tiiou." South  :  Serriioits,  vul,  1..  aer.  8. 

Im-par'-tlal-l^  (tlol  as  slial).  adv.    [Etig, 

im  {partial ;    -/?/.]      In   an    imj'artial    manner; 

without  prejudice  or  bias  ;  witlirmt  favouring 

one  side  more  than  another  ;  fairly,  justly. 

•'  I  sball  therefore  only  coiiBider  Ovid  uuder  the 

chAriict«r  of  a  poet,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  im- 

partUtlly." — Addison  :  Aotet  on  Ovid. 

Im-par'-tlal-ness  (tlal  as  shal),  s.  [Eng. 
imjiartial ;  -nesA.]  The  i|u;ility  or  state  of 
being  imi>artial ;  impartiality. 

"A  thing  that  would  give  him  nsBurancd  of  your 
majesty s  impartlalneit.  —Sir  IK.  Temple:  Letter  to 
the  King.  Jan.  •i.'i.  1Q7&. 

•  im-part-i-bil'-i-t^  (l),  s.  [Eug.  imparl,  v. ; 
•nhility.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
partible ;  that  can  be  imparted,  shared,  or 
communicated. 

•  im-part-l-bil'-i-tjr  (2),  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in- 

=  not ;  Eng.  part,  and  ahilUy.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  beiug  impartible,  or  not  su-bject  to 
partition. 

•  im-part'-i-blo  (1),  a.    [Pr.,  from  impartir= 

to  impart.]  That  may  or  can  be  imparted, 
shared,  or  communituxted  ;  communicable. 

"  The  same  body  may  he  eouceived  to  be  more  or  leaa 
impartible,  then  it  ia  active  or  heavy.  "—ZWi/6y  :  0/ 
Bodies,  ch.  3tt. 

•  im-part'-i-We  (2),  a,  [Pref.  m-  =in-  = 
not;  Eng.  part,  and  -able.]  Not  subject  to 
or    callable    of  partition :  as,  an    impartible 

estate. 

•im-part'-ment,  5.     [Eng.  impart;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  imparting  or  communicating. 

2.  Tliat  which  is  imparted  or  communicated; 
a  communication. 

•'  As  if  It  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  aloue."  Hhakesp. :  UamJet.  \.  A. 

im-pass'-a-ble*  «.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  passable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  passable  ;  tliat  cannot  be  passed ; 
not  admitting  of  a  pas.sage. 

"  I m  passu  hi c  the  gate 
Where  Cerberus  howls,'      Orainger:  Tibutlut,  1.  3. 

*2.  Unable  to  ]>ass. 

iin-pass'-a-'ble-ness,  s.  [Ens.  impassable; 
-ncss.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  oeing  impass- 
able. 

im-pass'-a-bli^*  adv.  [Eng.  impassah(le) ; 
-hj.]  In  ah  inii'assable  manner  or  degree ;  so 
as  to  be  impassable. 

•  im-pas-si-bD'-i-tj?",  s.  [Eng.  impassible  : 
■i(i/.\  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  impassible; 
freedom  from  liability  to  injury  from  external 
things. 

"Two  divinities,  one  would  have  thoucht.  might 
have  pleaded  their  prerogative  of  impassioiUty.  or  at 
least  not  have  been  wounded  by  any  niortiU  hand."— 
Dryden:    Virgil  ;  ^Sneis.     (Uedic) 

im-pas'-si-ble,  *  im-pas-sy-ble,  a. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  impassibilis  ~  incapable  of 
feeling  or  passion  :  im-  =  in-  ~  not,  and  pas- 
sibilis  =  capable  of  feeling,  from  passus,  pa. 
par.  of  patior  =  to  suffer.]  Incajiable  of  pas- 
sion, pain,  or  suffering  ;  incajiable  of  feeling  ; 
exempt  from  liability  to  pain  or  uneasiness  ; 
that  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  external  causes ; 
not  to  be  moved  to  jtassion,  feeling,  or  sym- 
pathy ;  without  or  not  exhibiting  feeling. 
"  He  there  sbewitb  .  .  ,  the  Son  to  be  very  God,  nn. 

created,  immortal,  imtaui».b\e,  impassible.  — Nelton: 

Life  of  Bp.  Buil,  §69. 

•  Im-pis'-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impassible; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  nr  state  of  being  impas- 
sible; impassibility. 

"To  reserve  all  the  seusuallties  of  this  world,  and 
yet  cry  out  for  the  impastibi eness  of  the  next."— />ecay 
f/  Christian  Piety. 

•  im-pas8'-ldn  (as  as  sli),  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in,  and  Eng.  p((ssi07t(q.v.).]  To  move  or  affect 
strongly  with  passion.     [Impassioned.] 

"  Do  not  thou,  with  tearea  and  woea,  impassion  my 
Affects'  Vhapntaji :  fl'imer;  /liadix, 

•  ixn-p3s8'-ion-a-ble  (ss  as  sh),  a.  [Eng. 
iin]Kissinii  :  -ijlilr.]  Easily  exi^ited  to  anger; 
readily  moved  lit  the  passions. 


*  im-p&8S'-lon-ate  (sa  as  ab),  v.t.  [Pref. 
i.7i-  —  iu,  and  Eng.  jxissioiuUe {n.v.).]  Toattect 
or  excite  strongly  or  dci.-ply  ;  to  till  with 
passion. 

"(Jhrlflt  wa«  cue  while  deeply  tmpatsionated  with 
sorrow.—^,  it/ore  ;  Defence  of  Modern  Cabala,  oh.  L 

*  im-paas' -Ion-ate  (sa  as  ah)  (I),  a.  [Pref. 
im- =  in.- =  not,  and  Eng.  jxissiyjiate  (q.v.).] 
Without  passion  or  feeling  ;  insensate. 

'■A  klnde  uf   atupldltle,  or  impasslonate  hurt." — 
Burton  :  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  Itfl. 

*  im-p&aa'-idn-ate  (as  as  sh)  (2),  a.  (Ih- 
PASsiONATE,  v.]  titroDgly  or  deeply  affected 
or  moved. 

*  im-p&aa'-ioned  (aa  as  8b),a.  [Impassion.] 
Roused  to  strong  feeling;  strongly  or  deeply 
moved  or  excited  ;  full  of  or  characterized  by 
passion  or  ardour  of  feeling;  animated ;  excited. 


im-pS.S'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
Eng.  ]xis3ive  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Not  affected  by  pain,  passion,  or  feel- 
ing ;  not  liable  to  pain  or  sulfuring. 

"  He  stands  impassive  In  th'  ethereal  arms." 

J'ope .   Homer ;  JUad  xxi.  704. 

*  2.  That  cannot  be  felt.  {Cotton:  On  Sleep.) 
3.  Not  exhibiting  feeling  or  susceptibility; 

impassible ;  unmoved ;  apathetic 

im-pas'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  iinjmssive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impassive  manner  ;  without  sensibility 
to  pain,  suffering,  or  feeling  ;  in  an  unmoved 
manner. 

im-p^'-sive-ness, "  im-pas-aive-neaae, 

s.  [Eng.  impassive;  -Ufss.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impassive ;  impassibility ;  in- 
sensibility ;  apathy. 

"Remaining  in  a  calme  AiaAhy  andimpassivenesse 
In  all  otfencive  emergencies," — Moantagus :  Devoute 
Jissayes,  i)t.  L,  tr.  vl.,  j  I. 

*  im-p3«-8iv'-X-tJr,  s.  [Eng.  impas8iv(e); 
-ity.]  The  same  as  lMPASSiVENKss(q.v,).  (Car- 
lyle :  French  Rev.,  pt.  iii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  vii.) 

im-p^a-ta'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  O.  Fr.  em- 
paster  ;  Fr.  empdter  =  to  impaste  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  impasting  or  mak- 
ing into  paste. 

2.  That  which  is  made  into  paste  ;  specif., 
a  combination  of  various  materials  of  different 
colours  or  consistencies,  baked  and  united  by 
a  cement,  and  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire 
or  the  air ;  such  are  works  in  porcelain, 
earthenware,  imitation  marble,  &c. 

im-paate',  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  empa^ter;  Fr,  empdter, 
from  pref.  evi-  (=  Lat.  in-),  and  O.  Fr.  paste; 
Fr.  pate,  from  Lat.  pasta  =  paste ;  Ital,  im- 
pastai'e  ;  Sp.  impastar.]  < 

*  I.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  make  into  paste ;  to 
concrete. 

"  Blood  of  fathers,  mothera.  daughters,  8on« 
Baked  and  itnpasted  with  the  ijarchmg  etreetfl." 

Shakesp.  :  Uamlet.  iL  S. 

2.  PaijU. :  To  lay  on,  as  colours,  thickly 
and  boldly. 

im-pas'-td,  5.     [Ital.]    [Impaste.] 

Paint.  :  A  term  used  to  express  the  thick- 
ness of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied 
by  the  painter  to  his  canvas.  According  to 
the  method  of  handling  exercised  by  different 
artists,  this  impasto  is  thick  or  thin.  Rem- 
brandt, Salvator  Rosa,  and  others,  used  a  thick 
impasto  ;  Raphael,  Guido,  and  others,  an  im- 
pasto so  thin  that  the  threads  of  the  can  vas  and 
the  crayon  outline  may  be  seen  through  it. 

*  im-paa'-ture,  v.t.  [Pref,  iTtt-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
jMSture.]  To  set  to  feed  ;  to  turn  out  to  graze. 
(Adams  :  Works,  i.  184.) 

*  im-pat'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impatibilis,  from 
im-  =■  in-  ~  not,  and  patibilis  =  endurable ; 
patior  =  to  suffer,  to  endure  ;  Ital.  impatibile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  borne  or  endured ;  in- 
tolerable. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  or  feeling  ;  impas- 
sible ;  insensible. 

"However  they  be  in  themselves  Incorruptible,  im- 
patible,  and  the  same."— P.  Holland :  Plutarch,  p.  854. 

ixn-pa'-tlen^e  (tl  as  sh),  s.  [Fr. ;  Ital.  im- 
pazienza ;  Sp.  impaciencia,  from  Lat.  impa- 
tientia.  ]    [Impatient.] 

*1.  Inability  or  unwillingness  to  suffer  pain; 
uneasiness  under  pain  or  suffering ;  restless- 
ness occasioned  by  pain  or  suffering. 

"  with  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt" 

Spenser:  F.  (J..  Ill   xl.  27. 


•  2.  Vehemence  of  temper  ;  heat  of  passicm; 
anger ;  rage. 

"Hy  heart  Is  ready  to  crack   with   irnpafiwnc*.''— 
Shuketp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11.  2. 

3.    Inability  Vi  endure  delay ;   eagerness ; 

restlessness. 

*  im-pa'-tleii-9J^  (tl  as  ah),  *  Im-pa-d- 
en-cy,  s.     [Lat.  impati^ntia.\    lmi>atieuoe. 


"  C'lutendlng,  throatlnK.  shufflUtg  for  yi 
Of  t;ase,  orhouour,  with  impadx^vcy.  ' 


roomM 

impaciettcy.^' 

Iianiel :  Civil  Wars,  bk.  tUI. 


im-pa'-tl-en^  (or  t  as  ah),  s.     [l^t.=:thai 

cannot  bear ;  so  named  from  the  sfidden  and 
elastic  force  with  which  the  species  burst 
their  capsules.] 

Bot. :  A  genus  of  Balsaminaeeae,  with  th« 
calyx  and  corolla  so  abnormal  that  it  is  diffl- 
cult  to  discriminate  the  several  parts  ;  8e[>als 
three,  rarely  live,  petaluid,  imbricate,  two 
anterior  (if  present)  minute,  two  lateial  small 
and  flat,  the  jjosterior  one  large,  produced 
into  a  hollow  spur ;  petals  three,  anterlot 
external,  in  bud  large,  lateral,  two-lobe4 ; 
stamens  five;  ovary  oblong,  five-celled  ;  stigma 
sessile,  flve-toothed.  About  136  species  are 
known,  nearly  all  from  the  Himalayas  and 
other  Indian  mountaiue.  /,  buhaniu:a,  the 
Garden  Balsam,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  garden  flowers, 
forming  a  showy  pyramid  of  finely  variegated 
carnation-like  flowers.  /.  /ulva,  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  ia  naturalized  in  Britain. 
/.  pallida,  the  Toufh-me-nut,  is  a  beautiful 
species. 

im-pa'-tl^nt  (tl  as  ah),  a.  &  $.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.    impatiens,     from    im-  =  in-  =  not,    and 
pa(i<fia=  suffering,  patient;  pa/ior  =  to  suffer, 
to  endure  ;  Ital.  impaziente;  Sp.  impaciente.l 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  able  to  endure  ;  not  enduring  with 
patience  or  composure  ;  fretful,  uneasy,  or  dis- 
composed under.  (Followed  by  al,  of,  or  und«r.) 

"  Dryden  -wan  poor  and  impatient  qf  poverty." — 
Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  vll. 

2,  Eager ;  ardently  desiring  or  expecting, 
(Followed  hy  for.) 

"  ImpatienZ  for  their  hoar." 

Shakfip.  :  Benry  V.,  It.  L 

*  3.  Strongly  moved  or  affected. 

"To  be  iinpatient  at  the  death  of  a  person,  concern 
tng  whotn  it  was  certain  he  mast  die,  is  to  mourn 
t>ecauBe  thy  friend  was  not  bom  an  angeL"— yeremy 
Taylor :  Rule  of  Living  Holy. 

*,4.  Hot,  hasty,  passionate,  angry. 

"  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  f  ■ 
Shakesp. :  1  Benry  VI..  11.  L 

5.  Unwilling  to  endure  delay  or  restraint ; 
eager,  ardent. 

"  And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot.'* 

ThoTnson  :   Winter,  7M. 

6.  Full  of  or  moved  by  impatience  or  eager- 
ness ;  exhibiting  or  expressing  impatience. 

"  Dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  fliuts," 

Longfellow :  Golden  Legend,  IL 

*  7.  Not  to  be  borne ;  intolerable,  unendur- 
able. 

"  Av,  me !  deare  lady,  which  the  image  art* 
Of  niefiUl  pity,  and  impntient  Bmart." 

Spenser  :  F.  V-.  II.  L  44. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  who  is  impatient  or 
restless  under  pain  or  suffering. 

im-pa'-tient-ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  inv- 
]mtient;  -ly.]  In  an  impatient  manner;  with 
impatience  :  with  restlessness  or  eagerness. 

■■  Restlessly,  impatiently. 
Thou  strivest"  Longfellow :  To  a  ChUd. 

'  im-p&t'-ron,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-,  and 
Eng.  patron.}    To  furnish.    {Davies.) 

*  im-pit-ron-i-za'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
patronise) ;  -atioji.]  Absolute  seignory  or 
possession ;  the  act  of  putting  into  full  pos- 
session of  a  benefice. 

*  im-pif -ron-iz©,  v.t.  [Fr.  impatroniser  = 
to  become  master  of  a  house  or  family.]  To 
get  or  %vin  absolute  possession  or  power  of. 

'•  The  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatrvnixt 
bimseli  of  the  duchy." — Bacon :  Benry  V'll.,  p.  90. 

*  im-pive',  v.t.  [Pref-  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pave  (q.  v.).]  To  cover  with  pavement ;  to  pave. 

*  im-p&V'-id,  a.     [Lat    impavidus,  from  ivir- 

=  in-  =  not,  and  pavidus  =  fearful.]  Fearless, 
undaunted,  intrepid. 

*  fin-pS.V'-ld-ly,  adv,  [Eng.  impautd  ;  -lyj] 
In  a  fearless,  undaunted,  or  intrepid  manner  ; 
fearlessly. 


f&te,  f^t,  f^e,  amidst,  what.  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  p5ty 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  wh6,  son ;  mate,  ciib.  oure.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  S^an.     ».  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


impawn— impenetrable 
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•  im-pawn',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Empawn 
(q.v.). 

•  Impe,  s.    [Imp.] 

Im-pea9h',  v.t.  (O.  Fr.  empescher  (Fr.  em- 
pecker)  -  to  i)revent,  to  hinder,  from  Low  Lat. 
im/pedico  =  to  fetter  :  im-  —  in-  =  in,  on,  and 
pedica  =  a  fetter,  from  pes  (geuit  pedis) —a 
foot ;  Sp.  &  Port,  empachar.] 

*  1,  To  hinder,  to  impede. 

•'Thevlctitrie  was  much  hlodTed  anil  impeacff^.'— 
P.  ffoUand:  Lifius,  p.  308. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
to  accuse ;  specifically,  to  bring  a  charge  of  mal- 
administration or  treason  against,  as  against  a 
minister  of  state  before  a  competent  tribunal ; 
to  arraign. 

*'  I  wiU  impeach  the  Tillaiii." 

Shakesp.  :  /iichard  II.,  t.  2. 

H  Followed  by  of  when  the  crime  is  ex- 
pressed ;  more  rarely  by  vnth. 

"Peoiile  unacquainted  with  your  temper  impeach 
you  widt  avarioe.  — Q^nt.  Itutructed.  p.  635. 

*  3.  To  bring  discredit  upon  ;  to  show  or  en- 
deavour to  show  to  be  unworthy  of  credit ;  to 
discredit,  to  disparage;  to  detract  from;  to 
bring  reproach  upon. 

"  Aud  doth  ivxpeach  the  freedom  o(  the  state." 

Shakeip.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iil.  2. 

"4,  Tocall  toaccount;  to  make  responsible; 
to  charge  as  responsible  or  answerable. 

•im-pea9h',  * lm~peache,  s.  [Impeach,  v.] 

1.  Hindrance,  impediment,  let. 

*■  What  may  be  done  without  impeache  or  wfiete,  I 
can  and  vi i\l  do."— Beaum.  iftet. :  H'oman'j  Prize,  i.  1. 

2.  An  accusation,  an  impeachment,  a  re- 
proaclL 

"  Why.  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  I" 

Shake^.  :  Comedy  oj  Errort.  v. 

bll-pea9h'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  impeach;  -ahlc] 
Tliat  may  or  can  be  charged  ;  liable  to  im- 
peachment;  chargeable,  accusable ;  liable  to 
impeachment. 

"CoiiBidered  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  im- 
peachable offence."— J/ocauZay  -■  ffitt.  Eng.,  ch.  xxiv. 

Im-pea9ll'-er,  5.  [Eng.  impeach;  -er.]  One 
who  brings  a  charge  or  impeachment;  an 
accuser. 

"  Many  of  our  flercest  impeachert  would  leave  the 
delinquent  the  merciful  Indulgence  of  a  Saviour."— 
Ooorrnment  of  the  Tongue. 

tlll-pea9h'-inent,  s.  [Eng.  impeach;  -ment ; 
Fr.  empechemeTit.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  hindering  or  preventing  ob- 
Rtrnction. 

"  To  march  on  to  Calais  without  impeachment." 

Shakcsp.:  Senry  >*.,  iiL  6. 

*  2.  An  obstruction,  hindrance^  or  impedi- 
ment. 

"To  the  end  he  might  without  »ny  impeachmeyit 
■Uuro  all  men  to  favour  him."—/*.  Eolland:  Avimi- 
aum,  p.  167. 

3.  The  act  of  impeaching,  accusing,  or 
charging  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanour. 
Specif.,  the  arraignment  of  a  minister  of  state  for 
maladminiBtratiuii  or  treason.  In  the  United 
States  impeachments  are  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tried  by  the  Senate. 

"  But  an  impeachment  before  the  lords  by  the  com 
moiiB,  in  parliament,  is  a  prosecution  of  the  estali- 
liflhfld  law.  being  a  presentment  to  ihe  moat  high  juuI 
■uprenie  cuurt  of  criminal  Jurisdiction  by  the  moat 
■o^mu  (Tiind  inquest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  A  com- 
moner cannot,  however,  be  impeached  before  the  lorda 
for  any  capital  offence,  but  only  for  high  misdemean- 
ours ;  a  peer  m«y  be  impeached  for  any  crime." — 
Blackstone  :  Comment.,  bk,  iv.,  ch.  19. 

4.  The  state  of  being  impeached ;  a  charge, 
cn  accusation,  an  indictment 

"The  fears  of  the  natriclans  lest  they  should  be 
made  the  subjects  of  vindictive  iTnpradnn^nts." — 
Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Rom.  lli.it.  (1855),  U.  253. 

5.  The  act  of  bringing  discredit  upon  or 
calling  in  question  the  credibility,  purity  of 
motives,  uprightness,  correctness  of  a  person 
or  act :  as,  the  impeachment  of  a  witness,  or 
the  impeachment  of  a  person's  motives. 

6.  A.  reproach ;  a  ground  of  censure,  re- 
proach, or  blame. 

"To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age." 
Shakexp.  :  Two  (ientlemen  of  Verona,  L  a 

Unpeactainent  of  waste,  s. 

Law:  A  restraint  from  committing  waste 
upon  lands  or  tenements  ;  a  demand  for  com- 
pensation for  waste  committed  by  a  tenant, 
who  lias  but  a  particular  estate  in  the  land 
granted.    [Waste,! 

"For  waste  in  either  of  these  fhouses,  timber,  or 
land],  whether  voliuitary  or  permissive,  nil  tenants 
merely  for  life  or  anv  less  estate  are  inmishable  or 
liable  to  be  imi>eaeheil.  unleaa  their  leases  be  made,  aa 


BometiineB  they  are,  without  impeachment  of  waitr. 
abt'iuii  impetitione  vaiti  :  that  In,  with  a  proviHlou  or 
ttrutectluu  that  no  mim  sUall  impetere,  or  sue  him 
fur  wastu  committed,"— Biac*J(tm«  .■  Comment.,  bk.  il., 
ch.  l.".. 

*  im-pearU  ^J*'-  [Pref.  i-m-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
pc,aiiii\.\.).} 

1.  To  form  into  pearls,  or  into  the  resem- 
blance of  pearls. 

"  Dew-iIroDB,  which  the  sun  __ 
Impeartt  on  every  leal  and  every  flower." 

ilUton  :  P.  L..  v.  747. 

2.  [Empearl]. 

*  iin-pec-cg<-bn'-i-t5^,  s.  [Fr.  impeccahilH'\ 
from  Lat.  impeccxibilis  =  impeccable  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impeccable  ;  free- 
dom from  the  possibility  of  committing  sin. 

"To  ef*niize  the  Infalliliility  and  impeccability  of 
all  lapsed,  sentient,  and  intelligent  beings."— Cftei/dc  ; 
Oh  liegimeti,  p.  32G, 

*  im-pec'-ca-We,  a.  &s.  [Lat.  impeccahiH>i, 
from  im- —'in- =  not,  and  j»ecc«Mii5  =  liable 
to  sin;  jjecco  =  to  sin;  Fr.  impeccable;  Sp. 
impecable ;  Ital,  impeccabile.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  liable  to  sin ;  exempt  or 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

"  Kad  we  been  made  impeccable,  we  should  have 
bft'ii  unnther  kind  of  creaturea  than  Qoii/."—Qlauvill  : 
Prfrxittence  of  Souls,  ch.  viii. 

B,  .4s  siihst.:  A  person  who  is  exempt  or 
free  from  the  possibility  of  sinning. 

*  iin-pec'-can9e»    *  im-pec-can-cie,    s. 

[Eng.  impeccant;  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  imjteccant  or  impeccable  ;  impeccability, 
infallibility. 

"She  cannot  erre,  and  stubbornely  chalengea  unto 
her  chaire  a  certain  impeccancie  of  Judgment,"— Bp. 
Ball:  So  Peace  with  Rome. 

*  im-pec'-cant,   a.      [Lat.   im-  ~  in-  ~  not, 

and  peccans,  jir.  par.  of  prcco  =  to  sin.]  Free 
from  sin,  unerring,  sinless,  impeccable,  in- 
fallible. 

"Poor  dogs  of  some  sort,  and  impeccant  half-aases." 
Byrom :  To  0.  Lloyd. 

im-pe-CU-ni-OS'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impecunious; 
-ify]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impecu- 
nious or  without  money  ;  poverty. 

3&n-pe-cu'-ni-ous,  a.  [Lat.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  ]>ecnniosus  =  having  money  ;  peminia 
=  money.]  Having  no  money;  destitute  of 
money ;  poor. 

im-pede',  v.t.  [Lat.  impedio,  from  im-  =  in- 
=  in,  and  pes  (genit.  pedis)  =  a  foot.]  To 
liinder  ;  to  let ;  to  o>)struct ;  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of ;  to  encumber. 

"  The  leading  strings,  which  preser^'e  and  uphold  the 
Infant,  would  impede  the  full-grown  man,' — Macau- 
lay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  i. 

* im-ped'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  iviped{e) ;  -ihle.] 
That  may  or  can  be  impeded,  liindered,  or 
obstructed. 

"  Every  internal  act  is  not  in  itself  imp^ible  by 
outward  violence," — Jer.  Taylor. 

im-ped'-l-ment,  s.  [Lat.  impedinunlum, 
from  impedio  =  to  impede,  to  hinder ;  Fr.  im- 
pcdiTnent;  Sp.  &  Port,  impedimcnto.]  That 
which  impedes,  hinders,  obstructs,  or  encum- 
bers ;  a  hindrance ;  an  obstruction  ;  an  en- 
cumbrance. 

"Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  iin pediment." 

Shaketp. :  Eing  li'tchard  III.,  v,  2, 

%  Imj:>ediment  in  the  speech  :  A  defect  which 
prevents  distinct  articulation. 

^  For  the  difference  between  impediment 
and  difficulty,  see  Difficulty. 

*  im-ped'-i-xnent,  v.t.  [Impediment,  s.]  To 
hinder,  to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

"Lest  Themiatocles  .  .  ,  should  have  withstood  and 
impedimented  a  general  good." — Bp.  Reynoldt. 

*  im  ped-i-men'~tg.l,  *  im-ped-e-men- 
tal,  a.  [Eng.  impediment;  -al.]  Impending 
or  tending  to  impede  or  obstruct ;  obstruct- 
ing ;  obstructive. 

He  was  troubled  with  convictions— thinga  so  im^ 
pedimenttil  to  success  1 "— G.  ff.  Leicet :  Binary  of 
Philosophy,  ii.  101. 

'  im'-pe-dite,  v.t.  [Impedite,  a.]  To  hinder, 
to  impede,  to  obstruct. 

"  Dicestion  in  the  stomach,  and  other  faculties  there, 
seemed  not  to  be  much  impedited."-~BoyU :  Works, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  ib'. 

*  im'-pe-dite,  a.     [Lat.  impeditits,  pa.  par.  of 

impedio  —  to  hinder.]    Hindered,  obstructed. 

*  im-pe-di'-tion,   s.     [Lat.  impeditio,  from 

im}ieilitits,  pa.  par.  of  impedio  =  to  impede 
(Q-v.).]  The  act  of  impeding  or  hindering; 
an  impediment ;  a  hindrance;  an  obstruction. 


*  im-ped'-i-tive,  a.     [Eng.  impedit(€);  -ive; 

Fr.  iiiiprditi/.]    Hindering,  impeding,  obstruct- 
ing, obstructive. 

"Cumlx^raomc  and  impeditive  of  motion.'  —  Bp. 
Ball :  HuiUoquy  28. 

zm-pel',  V.t.  (Lat.  impello,  from  im-  =  in-  ■= 
on,  nn([  petlo  =  to  drive  ;  Ital.  impellere;  Sp, 
impekr ;  Port,  impellir.] 

1,  To  drive  or  push  forward  or  on. 

"Together  we  impelled  the  flying  hall." 

Byron :  Chdduh  lierollectiona. 

2.  To  urge  or  drive  forward;  to  instigate" 
to  excite  to  action  ;  to  incite. 

"A  bluudhound  train,  by  RapluD's  lust  impelled." 
Fuli-oneT:  Hhipwreck,  ii. 

1"  For  the  difference  between  to  impel  and 
to  eitcouTuge,  see  Encourage. 

*  im-pel'-lent,  a.  &;  s.  [Lat.  impellens,  pr. 
jiar.  of  ivipdlo  =  to  impel.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Impelling,  or  having  the  quality 
of  impelling. 

"Such  ixuiderous  bodies  do  take  an  enforced  flight 
from  an  exterior  iinpelient  swlftueas."- fioy/c  ;   W</Tk», 

vi.  42T. 

B.  As  subst.  :  Any  power,  force,  or  influence 
which  impels  or  drives  forward  ;  an  impulsive 
motive  or  power. 

"  Very  many  bodies  of  visible  bulk  are  set  a  moving 
by  external  impellents." — Boyle:   Workt,  v.  210. 

im-pel'-ler,  s.  [Eng.  impel;  -«r.]  Ono  who 
or  that  which  impels  ;  an  impellent. 

"Is  tt  Impelled  without  an  impeller l" — Clarke: 
Second  Itefenceof  the  hnmaterialitu,  &c, 

*  im-pen',  v.t,  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng.  pen 
(q.v.).]  To  inclose  or  shut  up,  as  in  a  pen; 
to  pen. 

"  These  aa  they  run  In  narrow  banks  impent." 

/:  Hc!vJt,a-:  Purple  Jtland,  ili 

•im-pend'  (1),  *im-pende,  v.t.  [Lat.  iTn- 
pendo.]     To  pay,  to  spend,  to  expend. 

"Theyr  fldelytle.  wblche  they  to  vs  dayly  impende." 
—Fabyan  (an.  1262). 

im~pend'  (2),  v.i.  [Lat.  impendeo,  from  tm- 
=  in-  =  on,  and  pendeo  =  to  hang.] 

1.  To  hang  over  or  above. 

"  While  the  storm  impends  on  high." 

Brooks:  The  FetnaXe  Seducers. 

2.  To  threaten  near  at  hand  ;  to  be  imminent. 


•  ijn-pend'-en9e,    *  un-pend'-«n-9y,  «. 

[Eng,  impendent ;  -ce,  -cy.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  stite  of  being  impendent; 
near  approach ;  imminence. 

"The  present  impendency  of  God's  punlshmenta."— 
Bammond:  K'ortJ,  iv.  492. 

2.  That  which  is  impendent  or  imminent. 

*  im-pend'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  impend.ens,  pr.  par. 
of  i7ujicii(feo  =  to  impend.]  Impending,  hanging 
over,  imminent,  threatening.  • 

"  Impendent  in  the  air 
Let  his  keen  sabre,  comet-like  appear." 

Prior  :  On  the  Duke  of  Ortnond'i  Picture, 

im-pen-e-tra-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  impend 
trabililt,    from"  impenetrable  =  impenetrable 
(q.v.);  Ital.  impenetrabile ;  Sp.  impenetrable.] 
L  Ordinary  Lantitmqe  : 

1,  Lit.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
peneti-abie ;  incapability  of  being  pierced  or 
penetrated. 

"Those  who  have  placed  the  essence  of  matter  in 
extension  alone,  or  even  in  impenetrability."— Clarke : 
Leibnitz's  First  Paper.     (App,f 

2.  Fig.  :  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  im- 
pression ;  dulness,  obtuseness,  stupidity. 

II.  Phys. :  Tlie  property  by  which  two  por- 
tions of  matter  cannot,  at  the  same  time, 
occupy  the  same  portion  of  space. 

im-pen'-e-tra-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
penetrabilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pene- 
trabilis  =  penetrable  ;  jx'netro  =  to  penetrate  ; 
penitvs  =  within,  inwardly;  Ital.  imperwtra- 
bile :  Sp.  impenetrable.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Lit.  :  That  cannot  be  penetrated  or 
pierced ;  not  admitting  the  passage  of  any 
other  body ;  impervious. 

"  How  grateful,  this  impenetrable  screen." 

Wordsifforth :  Excursion,  bk.  viil 

2.  Fig^irativcly  : 

(1)  Insusceptible  of  intellectual  impression; 
obtuse,  dull,  stupid. 

(2)  Not  to  be  affected  or  moved  ;  insensible 
relentless. 

"  Able  to  wound  the  impenetrablest  e.irs." 

I>rayton:  Barons'  Wart,  vl. 


b^  l>6^ ;  P^t,  J6^1 ;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  chin,  bench  ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  as ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^t.     ph  =  t 
Milan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -^ion  -  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shiis.    -ble,  -diet  &c.  =  b^l,  d^l. 
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impenetrableness— imperfect: 


(3)  That  caimot  be  penetrated,  divined,  or 
discovered  :  as,  an  impe-netmble  seciet. 

II,  Phyif.:  Having  the  quality  of  preventing 
any  second  body  from  occupying  the  space 
which  itself  already  tilla. 

bn-pen'-e-tra-blc-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  impene- 
trable; '?iess.]'  'Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being 
impenetrable  ;  impenetrability. 

"  We  Eony  consider  that  motiou  does  not  eBaentUlly 
belottK  to  matter,  aa  divlelbitity  and  imperielrul/lettem 
ore  believed  to  do.  '~Boyl9 :   ItWta,  v.  2l«. 

im-pen'-e-tra-Wj^,  ndv.  [Eng.  impene- 
trah{le) :  -ly.]  *ln  an  impenetrable  manner; 
so  as  not  to  \>e  capable  of  penetration. 

"  Man's  heart  had  beeu  impenefrablu  sealed." 

Cowper:  Conversation,  427. 

*  ixn-pen'-e-trat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  itn-  =  iii-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  penetrated  (q-v.).]  Not  pene- 
trated or  pierced. 

im-pen'-i-ten9e,    itin-pSn'-X-ten-^Sr,    s. 

[Fr.  impenitence,  from  hwi.impccniUntia,  from 
im/'f^ni/eTis  =  imiienitent  (q.v.);  Sp.  impe;it- 
ttyiza.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Ijeing  impeni- 
tent ;  want  of  penitence  or  remorse  fur  sin  or 
guilt;  liardneaa  of  heart ;  obduracy. 

"  He  puuiahea  .  .  .  obstlnacv  witik  impenitence,  nud 
impeniftmce  wltU  damnatioa.'— A/>.  Taylor :  Sermom, 
vol.  1.,  aer.  S. 

]bn-pen'-i-tent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
p(£nitens,  from  mi-  =  in-  =  not,  and  pc&nUens 
=  ]>enitent  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  impeuitenU-.] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Not  penitent ;  not  repentant 
for  sin  or  guilt. 

"  To  remit  tlie  siua  of  impenitent  slnnera  was  a  pro- 
fane abuse  o(  the  power  which  Christ  had  delegated 
to  hia  luiniaters. "— J/acaufatf -■  Hite.  Ewj..  ch.  xxL 

*  B.  As  subst. :  One  wlio  does  not  or  will 
not  repent ;  a  hardened  sinner. 

im-pen'-i-tent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impenitent; 
-li/.]  In  an  imi'cnitent  manner;  without  re- 
pentance, remorse,  or  contrition  ;  obdurately. 

im  -  pen'-  nate,  a.  [Pref.  im-  ~  in-  =  not, 
and  pennate  (q.v.).] 

Ornitk. :  Having  short  wings  covered  with 
scale-like  feathers.    [Impennes.] 

*  im-penned'.  px.  par.  or  a,    [Impen.] 

im-pen'-ne^,  s.  pi.  (Nom.  pi.  of  Mod.  Lat. 
impejinis.  from  Lat.  im-  =  not,  and  penna  =  a 
wing,  a  feather.  J 

Ornith. :  The  name  given  by  lUiger  to  a  fa- 
mily or  tribe  of  Swimming  Birds  liaving  short 
wings  covered  with  scale-like  feathers.  It  in- 
cludes the  Divers,  the  Auks,  the  Penguins,  &c. 

*  im-pen'-nous*  a  [Lat.  im-  =  i?t-  =  not, 
and  penna  =:  a  wing;  Eng,  adj.  sufT.  -ons.\ 
Having  no  wings  ;  wanting  wings  ;  wingless. 

*'  It  is  generally'conceived  ru  earwig  hath  no  wines, 
and  is  reckoi  ed  nmung  impennoiu  insects  by  luauy.'  — 
'     Brovme:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk  Iii..  ch.  xxxvii, 

*  im-peo'-ple,  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Em- 
i*EuPLE  (q.v.). 

*  im'-per-auit,  a.  [Lat,  imperans,  pr.  par.  of 
impero  =  to  command.]    Commauding. 

*  im'-per-ate»  a,  [Lat.  imperatns,  pa.  par,  of 
impero  =  to  command.  ]  Done  by  express  order 
or  direction  ;  not  involuntary  ;  commanded. 

"These  I  call  i\\a  imperate  !Kct&ol  divine  providence. 
—Bale :  Orig.  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.,  p.  36. 

*  im-per'-a-tiv-al,  a.  [Eng.  imperativ(e) ; 
-al.]  Pertaining  o'r  peculiar  to  the  imperative 
mood. 

Im-per'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Fr.  imperatif,  from 
Lat.  imperativns,  from  imperatus,  pa.  par.  of 
impero  =  to  command  ;  Ital.  &  Sp,  imperativo.] 
At  As  axljective: 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Expressive  of  command ;  containing  a 
command  or  express  direction  ;  commanding ; 
authoritative. 

"  The  suits  of  kknifs  are  imperative."— Bp,  Ball :  Con- 
templations; David  &  Bnfhsheba. 

2.  That  cannot  be  avoided,  evaded,  or 
nefilected;  that  must  be  attended  to;  compul- 
sory ;  obligatory  :  a-s,  an  imperative  duty. 

II.  Gram. :  A  terra  applied  to  that  mood  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  command,  entreaty,  or 
exhortation. 

B.  As  sjibstantive  : 

Gram. :  Tliat  mood  of  a  verb  which  expres- 
ses command,  entreaty,  or  exhortation. 

"If  we  declare  our  meaning  in  .  .  .  the  form  of  a 
com tiiftnd  or  request,  it  Is  the  i'mprrative."—Beattie: 
Moral  Science,  j.t  I.,  cli,  I.,  J  3. 


U  Categorical  Imperative  : 

Philos. :  The  name  by  which  Kaiit  designates 
the  great  principles  of  the  Moral  Law,  U>  show 
that  morality  is  not  u  mtre  uynouym  of 
interest,  nor  founded  on  experience  ;  but  thut 
it  prescribes  to  ua  u  priori  what  we  ought  and 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  presupposing  our 
liberty  to  obey  or  to  disobey. 

"  If  we  aak  for  exidanattou  of  luirtlcular  ritrht  and 
wrung,  and  for  Kui^iauce  In  particuhtr  duty,  the  Cii-- 
guricul  linperntive  la  more  likely  t*)  yive  lieMt  thiiu 
li(;ht ;  or.  l(  it  be  a  light,  it  Is  r.-ithcr  thw  l)eacon  on  tlie 
lull  top  than  the  lamp  to  llluuiiuate  the  doiucetlo 
chamljcr."— If'.  Wallace  :  Kant,  p.  216. 

im-per'-a-tive-l^,  atlv.  [Eng.  iviperativp  ; 
-ly.\  In  an  imperative  manner  ;  with  command 
or  authority  ;  authoritatively  ;  em  a  command. 

"The  words,  though  they  are  delivered  im/^eratir-rlv. 
yet  are  a  plain  promise." — Bp.  BuU  :  Sermoni,  vol.  L, 
ser  i. 

im-per-a'-tor,  s.    [Lat.] 

L  Rom.  Antiii.  :  A  title  originally  bestowed 
upon  a  victorious  leader  on  the  held  of  battle 
by  his  soldiers  ;  towards  the  end  of  the  com- 
monwealth it  Was  conferred  by  the  senate. 
It  might  be  conferred  more  than  once  on  the 
same  person.  Augustus  and  hia  successors 
constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  it  became 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  sujireme  powLi. 
Still  later  it  became  equivalent  to  the  modtrn 
emperor. 

2.  Zonl. :  A  genus  of  gasteropodous  mol- 
luscs, family  TurbinidBe.  About  twenty  species 
are  known  from  South  Africa,  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand. 

im-per-a-tor'-i-^  s.      [Lat.,  fem.  sing,  of 

im]>er(.(to'rins  =  pertainingtoageneral.  Named 
by  Linnieiis  from  its  supposed  forceful  medi- 
cinal virtues.] 

Bot, :  A  sub-genus  of  Peucedanura  (q.v,).  It 
contains  one  British  species,  Peucedaiium  (Im- 
peratoria)  Ostruthium. 

"  im-per-a-tbr'-i-al,  a.  [La.U  imperatorius, 
from  imj}erator.]     [£mperor.] 

1.  Commanding ;  imperative ;  authoritative  ; 
with  command. 

"  Moses  delivered  this  law  after  an  wnperatorial 
way.  " — .Vorrit:  On  the  Beatitudes,  p.  239, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  or  title  of 
imperutor  ;  as,  imperatorial  laiu-ela. 

*  im-per-a-tor'-i-an,  a.    [Eng.,  &c.  impero^ 

tor;  -ian.\  Imperial.  (Gauden  :  Tears  of  tM 
Church,  143.) 

im-per-a-tor'-in,  s.  [Lat.,  &c.  impera- 
tor^^ia);  -in  {Chein..)."] 

Chem. :  Ci-^HjoOs.  Peucedanin.  A  neutral 
substance  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  obtained 
from  the  root  of  the  inasterwort  by  digesting 
it  in  boiling  alcohol  and  purifying,  by  means 
of  ether,  from  a  brown  resinous  body  with 
which  it  is  contaminated.  It  crystallizes  in 
tufts  of  colourless,  transparent  prisms,  which 
melt  at  75°  without  loss  of  weight.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  partly  soluble  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, but  verysolul)le  inetlier.  Thealcoholic 
solution  of  imperatorin  has  a  burning  aromatic 
taste,  and  produces  a  sensation  of  scratching 
in  the  throat. 

*  im-per-a-tbr'-i-ous,  a.  [Lat.  imperatov' 
ins.]  Detit'ting  an  emjieror;  imperial.  {Racket: 
Life  of  Williams,  ii.  9.) 

*im-per'-a-t6r-y",  *  im-per-a-tor-le,  a. 

[Lat.  imperatorixLS,]  Pertaiuingto  or  contain- 
ing power,  command,  or  authority. 

•'[I)  will  impart 
To  thee  the  mJghtie  imperatorie  art." 

Chapman  :  Ilymn  to  ffermes. 

im-per-9eiv'-a-We,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  i?t-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  perceivable  (q.v.).]  Tliat  cannot 
be  jierceived  :  imperceptible. 

"  B V  a  long  train  of  gradual,  imperceivable  en- 
croachea,"— 5ou(A."  Sermons,  voL  vi,  sei'.  7. 

im-per-^eiv'-a^ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
ceivabk  ;  -ness.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperceivable  ;  imperceptibility. 

"  This  im,perceivabJeness  of  the  Irapresslons  made 
upon  our  souls  by  the  Holy  SpiriL"— 5Aarp  .■  Sermoris, 
voL  ill.,  ser.  &. 

*  im-per-9eived',  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng,  j-erceived  (q.^.l.]  Not  perceived  ; 
unperceived.     (Boyle :  JVorks,  v.  620.) 

*  im-per-ceiv'-er-ant,   a.      [Impersever- 

ANT(1).J 

im-per-9ept-i-bil'-i-tS^,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
ceptible :  -it}!.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperceptible. 


Ixn-per-fSpt'-I-ble,  a.  &  ».    [Fr.] 

A.  An  ml).  :  That  cannot  be  jjeroeived  ;  not 
peiceptible;  that  cannot  be  dibcovered  or 
known  by  the  senses ;  not  discernible  or 
easily  apprehended  by  the  mind. 

"  The  im  perceptible  lueauderlug  velnB," 

Cuwjier:  Ta*k,  vL  US. 

'B.  Assuhit.  :  That  which  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  the  senses. 

im-per-^epti-Me-ness.  ».  [Eng.  imper- 
ceptible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inii)erceptiUe  ;  Imperceptibility. 

"The  reason  of  their  subtlllty  and  imptreepUM^ 
neit."—Ilide :  Orig.  of  ifankittd,  p.  18. 

ilU-per-9ept'-i-bly«  adv.  [Eng.  Imperc^ti^ 
i(/t)  ,'  -III.]  In  an  imperceptible  manner;  so  as 
not  to  be  perceptible;  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. 

"  Leading  them  impercepliblu  into  a  funduetts  for 
bathe,  tic"— Burke:  Abrldg.  Eng.  IlUt..  bk   L,  th.  la 

*  im-per-9ep'-tlon,  «,  [Pref.  im^  =  in-  = 
Dot,  and  Eng. percfi^don (q.v.).]  Wantof  po 
ception, 

"In  the  state  of  stleuce  of  impertxpHon." — B.  ilortr 
PhUot.  WrUingi.    (Gen.  Pref.) 

*  iin-per-9ep'-tive,  a.      [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 

not,  and  Eng.  y>crcfj)(ive  (q.v.),]  Not  perceiv- 
ing; not  able  to  perceive  ;  imi>ercipient. 

"The    imperceptifo    part   of   the  «oul."— iST.  More: 
PhUot.  Writings.    (Gen.  Pref.) 

*  ini-per-5ip'-i-«nt,  a.     [Pref.  fTrt-  =  in-  = 

nut.  and  Eng.  percipient  (q.v.).]  Not  perceiv- 
ing ;  not  having  the  power  to  perceive. 

*  im-perd-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  imperdible; 

-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imperdi- 
ble  ;  not  liable  to  want  or  destruction. 

"Their  beauty.  imperdibUtty.&iii]  ductility."— /»«■. 
fuim  :  Phyxv:o-2'heology,  bli.  v.,  ch.  Ik.    (Note  6.) 

*  im-perd'-i-ble,  a.    [Lat.  pref.  im^  =  in-  = 

not,  and  pi^rdo  =  to  destroy.)  Not  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  wasted ;  indestructible. 

"  They  more  iVnp«rrfi4ie  and  ete;idy  iu  their  Btaf."— 
Pellham  :  Strmething  upon  Scclet.  11.  11. 

im-per'-fect,  *  im-par-fit,  •  lm-par-fite» 
'in-par-fit,  *in-per-fit,  a.  &  s.    [O.  Fr. 

imperfeit,  imperfaict(Fr.  ivipar/ait),  from  Lat. 
imjxrfectus :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  perfectus  — 
finished,  perfect  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1,  Not  complete  or  perfect ;  not  absolutely 
finished  ;  unfinished. 

"Something  he  left  imperfect  lu  the  atate."* 

khaketp. :  Lear,  iv.  S. 

2.  Not  perfect  in  quality  or  quantity  ;  not 
reaching  a  certain  standard  or  ideal ;  charac- 
terized by  01  subject  to  defects  or  failings ; 
frail. 

"  Then  aay  not  man's  imperfect.  Heaven  In  fault.' 

Pope:  Eaaay  on  Man,  i.  69. 

XL  Technically  : 


1.  Bot.  (0/ a  flower):  Having  ekher  b 

or  pistils  wanting. 

2.  Gram.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  tense  which 
expresses  or  denotes  an  imcompleted  action 
or  state,  especially  in  past  time. 

3.  Math. :  An  imperfect  number  Is  one 
whose  aliquot  parts  taken  together  do  not 
make  up  a  sum  equal  to  the  number  itself, 
but  either  fall  short  of  or  exceed  it;  in  the 
former  case  it  is  called  a  defective  number,  in 
the  latter  an  abundant  number. 

i.  Music  :  Not  perfect.  (1)  An  imperfect 
interval  is  one  which  is  a  semitone  less  than 
perfect.  (2)  The  imperfect  consonances  are 
the  third  and  sixth,  as  ojiposed  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth.  (3)  An  imperfect  cadence  is  one 
which  does  not  give  complete  rest  in  key.  All 
cadences  not  liaving  a  dominant  or  subdo- 
minant  penultimate  are  said  to  be  imperfect. 
[Cadence.]  (4)  An  imperfecfcstop  on  an  organ 
is  one,  the  pipes  of  which  do  not  extend 
through  the  whole  compass  of  the  manual ;  a 
short  stop.  (5)  Duple  measure  was  formerly 
called  imperfect,  as  opposed  to  tempns  perjeo- 
tum,  triple  time.    (Stainer  <&  Barrett.) 

B,  As  substantive : 

Gram. :  A  tense  expressing  or  denoting  an 
uncompleted  action  or  state,  especially  in  past 
time. 

Imperfect-obligations,  s.  pi. 

Law:  Obligations  such  as  those  of  charity, 
gratitude,  &c.,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by 
law. 


I&te,  f&t,  f^e.  amidst,  what,  fall,  fatber;   we.  wet»  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;    go.  p^t, 
•r,  wore.  wolf.  work.  who.  86n ;  miite.  cub,  oiire*  unite,  our.  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian.     ».  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  ^  kw. 


imperfect— impersonal 
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Imperfeot-trust,  s. 

Law :  An  exetmtory  or  executed  trust. 

•  bn-per'-foct,  v.t.  iPrpf.  imr  ~  in,  and  Eng. 
jterfect,  v.]    To  make  perluct. 

•  Im-per-fect-i-ba'-i-tj?.  s.  [Pref.  im-  = 
ift.  =  not,  and  Knti-  per/'xtibility.]  The  stiite 
or  condition  of  bcjnt,'  imperfect,  or  of  bciiK^ 
incapalile  of  becomiug  or  being  made  perfect. 
{Aniiandale.) 

tm-per-fecf -i-ble»  a.  [Pref.  imr = in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  perfectible,]  Incapable  of  being  made 
perfect.    (Aimandale.) 

im-per-f^o'-tlon.  s.  [Fret,  irnr  =  in-  =  not 
and  Eii^'.  perfcctaui  (q.v.);  Fr.  imper/ectimi, 
from  Ltd.  imperfectio ;  Sp.  imper/eccion;  Ital. 
imper/e£ione.]    [Imperfect.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impei-fect ; 
ft  want  of  perfection  ;  a  fault,  moral  or  physi- 
cal ;  a  defect.    (Pope  :  Essay  on  Man,  i.  115.) 
2.  A  deficiency,  a  gap  ;  aomething  imper- 
fect or  defective. 

%  An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  fiom 
his  vf  ant  of  perfect  ion  y  and  the  intirmity  of  his 
nature ;  there  is  no  one  without  some  point 
of  imperfection  whieh  is  obvious  to  others,  if 
not  to  himself;  he  may  strive  to  diminish  it. 
althnngh  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it ;  a  defect  is  a  deviati<tn  from  the 
general  constitution  of  man  ;  it  is  what  may 
be  natural  to  the  man  as  an  individual,  but 
not  natural  to  man  as  a  species  ;  in  this  man- 
ner we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  speech,  or  a 
dtfeit  in  temper.    (Crabb  :  Eng.  Syn07i.) 

Im-per'-fect-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperfect;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperfect  manner  or  degree;  not  com- 
pletely, not  fully. 

"Oh  make  me  thus  imperfectly  happy  before  my 
time."— fip.  HaU  :  Occasional  Meditations,  med,  91. 

Im-per'-fect-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  imperfect;  -nes)i.] 
Tlie  quality  or  stiite  of  being  imperfect ;  im- 
perfection.    (Boyle:  U'orkSy  iii.  424.) 

*  im-per'-for-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  im-  —  in-  = 
not,  and  perforo  =  to  perforate  (q.v.).]  That 
cannot  be  perforated,  pierced,  or  bored 
through. 

Im-per-for-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Imperforate.] 
Zool. ;  A  sub-order  of  Foraminifera  :  the  test 
is  membraneous,  calcareous,  or  arenaceous, 
not  perforated  by  pseudopodial  foramina. 
The  sub-order  contains  three  families.Gromida, 
Miliolida,  aud  Lituolida  (q.v.). 

•  im-per'-fdr-ate,  a.  [Lat.  im-=m-  =  not, 
and  perforatus,  pa.  par.  of  perforo=to  per- 
forate.] Not  perforated  ;  not  pierced  or  bored 
through  ;  having  no  openings  or  holes, 

Imperforate-shells,  s.  pi. 

Zool. :  Shells  in  which  the  whorls  are  closely 
coiled,  lejiving  only  a  columella  in  the  centre. 

*  im-per'-fdr-at-ed,  a.     [Pref.    im-  =  in- 

=  not,  and    Eng.   perforated.]      Imperforate. 
(Browne:  P'ulgar  Errours,  bk.  vii.,  ch.  xvi.) 

*  im-pSr-for-a'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  m-  =  in-  — 
not,  and  Eng.  perforation  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  imperforate. 

Im-per'-i-al,  *em-per'-i-al,*lm-per-l- 

aU(  a.  &  a.'    [O.  Fr.   eviperial ;   Fr.  imperial^ 
from  Lat.  imperialis  =.\>e\on^m);  to  an  em- 
pire ;  mpmum  =  an  empire  ;  Si>.  &  Port,  im,- 
perial;  Ital.  imperiale.] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  an  empire  or  an  em- 
peror.   (Churchill:  The  Candidate.) 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  royal  or  supreme 
power,  or  to  the  person  by  whom  it  is  wielded ; 
sovereign,  supreme,  royal. 

3.  Fit  or  suitable  for  an  emperor;  lordly, 
ma.iestic.    (Dryden:  Virgil;  ^Eneid  vi.  1,177.) 

B.  As  substantive : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  baggage-case  on  the  top  of  a  travelling 
carriage,    (il/i-ss  E(.kjewortk :  Belinda,  ch.  xxv.) 

2.  An  outside  seat  on  a  diligence  or  coach. 
(Hughes:  Tom  Broum's School  Days,  pt.  i.,  ch.  i.) 

3.  A  tuft  of  hair  worn  on  the  lower  lip  ;  so 
called  from  being  introduced  into  fashion  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

II.  Technically: 

1,  Arch. :  An  imperial  dome  or  roof. 

2.  paper :  A  size  of  paper  about  22  x  32  in. 


Imperial- chamber,  a. 

Ger.  Hist.:  A  supreme  tribunal  established 
by  Maximilian  I.,atth(!  I>i<-tof  Worms  in  14'J5, 
It  contimu-d  al»nut  three  hundred  years. 

imperial-city,  s.  A  city  which  was  an 
independent  member  of  tlie  tirst  German  Em- 
pire, having  noliead  but  the  Emjieror  himself. 

Imperial-dome,  Imperlal-roof,  s. 

A  reh. :  A  roof  or  dome  with  a  pointed  or 
tent  shape. 

Imperial  Federation,  $. 

I'lditics:  Tlie  consolidation  of  the  British 
Empire,  so  as  to  comlnne  its  resources  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  common  in- 
terests, while  leaving  intact  the  existing  riglits 
of  Colonial  Parliaments  in  local  allairs. 

Imperial  Federation  League:  An  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1884  to  secure  the  federation 
of  the  British  Empire.  [Imperial  Federa- 
tion.] It  was  the  outcome  of  a  conference 
liekl  in  that  year,  under  the  presidency  of  tlie 
late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster  (1818-80).  An 
active  propaganda  has  been  carried  on,  aud  in 
1887  representatives  of  many  of  the  Colonies 
came  to  London  to  confer  with  each  ottier  and 
with  Englisli  statesmen  on  the  subject. 

imperial-guard,  s. 

French  Hist. :  The  name  given  to  the  con- 
sular guard  when  Napoleon  I.  became  emperor, 
in  1804.  It  was  disbanded  in  1815,  but  revived 
on  May  4,  1854,  and  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
War  in  1855.  In  1S70  it  surrendered  at  Metz 
to  the  Gonnans,  and  was  soon  after  abolished. 

Imperial-paper,  s.  [Imperial,  B.  II.  2.] 

imperial  -  parliament,  s.  [Parlia- 
ment.] 

im-per'-i-al-ii^m,  s.     [Eng.  iviperial;  -ism.] 

1.  The  system  of  government  under  an  em- 
peror or  empire  ;  imperial  state  or  authority  ; 
the  spirit  of  empire. 

2.  The  policy  of  those  who  aim  at  a  closer 
knitting  together  of  the  countries  forming  the 
British  Empire. 

im-per'-i-al-iu^t,  5.    [Eng.  imperial ;  -ist.] 

1.  A  subject  or  supporter  of  an  emperor  or 
empire. 

2.  A  favourer  or  supporter  of  imperialism. 

*  im-per-i-al'-i-tjr,  s.    [Eng.  imperial;  -ity.] 

1.  Imperial  power  or  authority. 

2.  An  imperial  light  or  privilege,  as  the 
right  of  an  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  produce 
.  f  mines,  &c. 

*  im-per'-i-al-ize,  v.t.   [Eng.  imperial;  -ize.] 

1.  To  invest  with  the  authority,  state,  or 
position  of  an  emperor. 

2.  To  give  the  character  of  an  empire  to  ;  to 
make  into  an  empire. 

*  im-per'-i-al-l^,  adi\  [Eng.  imperial;  -ly.] 
In  an  imperial  manner. 

*  im-per'-i-al-t^,  s.  [Eng.  imperial;  -ty.] 
Imperial  power  or  authority,    (SMldon.) 

*  im-per'-i-ble,  a.  [Imperishable.]  A  con- 
traction of  imperishable.  (Sylvester :  Du 
Bartas,  701.) 

im-per'-il,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-,  and  Eng. 
peril  (q.v.).]  To  bring  into  or  place  in  a  posi- 
tion of  jieril  or  danger  ;  to  endanger. 

"Will  I  imperil  the  innocence  and  candonr of  the 
author  of  thia  calumny  ?"—^en  Jotuon :  Magnetic 
Lady,  11.  2. 

t  im-per'-fl-ment,  s.  [Eng.  imperil ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imperilling  ;  the  state  of  being  im- 
pel illed  ;  imminent  peril  or  danger. 

im-per'-X-oiis,  a.  [Lat.  imperiosus,  from  im- 
peHnm  =  empire;  Fr.  imperieux;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
imperioso.] 

I.  Commanding,  dictatorial,  tjTannical,  au- 
thoritative, overbearing,  haughty,  arrogant, 
domineering. 

"  The  slave  of  an  im^trinus  and  reckleaa  termagant." 
—MacaiUay:  Hist.  Eng..  cli.  xv. 

*  2.  Imperial,  lordly,  majestic. 

"  Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
ImpeHoux.  Shakesp.:  Titut  Andronicus,  v.  I. 

3,  Urgent,  pressing,  compelling. 

^'  Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood." 

Dryden:  Bind  A  Panther.  Iii.  637. 

^  For  the  difference  between  imiJerious  and 
comvuvmlirig,  see  Commanding. 


bn-per'-i-OU8-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  imperious  ;  -ly.} 
in  iirt  impitMiiu.t,  haughty,  dietatorial,  or  c)ver- 
bciiring  tn;inner;  with  arrogance  or  haughti- 
ness.    (SluiJosp. :  1  Henry  IV.,  i.  3.y 

im-per'-i-o^-ness,  «.  [Eng.  imperious; 
-m^s;y.]  Tlie  (iuahty  oi  state  of  being  imperious; 
arrogance,  liaughtiness. 

"The  Earl  of  HtnLlTord  continued  to  mean  the  States 
to  couiu  hito  the  iiueun'a  meiuures,  w)ilc>i  it  w««  uiid 
he  iji:iii-n;ed  with  KTCJit  imperloumets." —  Oumtt : 
Hist,  own  Time  (»ii-  nvz). 

im-per-ish-a-bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  imperish- 
abl{e) ;  -ity.]'  T'lic  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperishable  ;  indestri^ctiLiility. 

im-per'-ish-a-ble.  a.  [Fr.  impirissablc.] 
Not  ]terislialj[e  ;  not  subject  or  liable  to  de- 
struction or  decay  ;  indestructible  ;  enduring 
permanently. 

"Tliey  have  thin  imperishabln  tame,  which  no  other 
natluu  can  share  with  iheiu." ~ Lewis :  Cred.  Earl}/ 
Itoman  Hut.  (1S56},  iL  &&S. 

im-per'-lSh-9r-ble-nesS.  s.  [Eng.  imperish- 
able; -ness.]  'llie  quabty  or  state  of  being 
imperishable ;  imperishability. 

im-per'-ish-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  imperish- 
ab{le);  -ly.]  In  an  imperishable  manner ;  in- 
destructibly.   (Byron  :  Childe  Harold,  iiL  67.) 

*  im-per'-i-wigged,  a.  [Pref.  im^  =  in-; 
Eng.  periwig,  aud  sutf.  -ed.]  Wearing  a  peri- 
wig or  wig. 

*  im-per'-ma-nen9e, "  im-per'-ma-nen- 

cy,s.  [Pref.  im-  =  i»-  —  not. and  En^, perman- 
inre,  ]'ennancitcy.]  Want  of  permanence  or 
durability. 

"  All  those  things  which  posseaa  the  essential  cou- 
Btitueuts  of  exi*tiuij  tliintrs— all  these  coui|/ouiida  are 
impermunenco  itoe\t."—Uli]/s  Davids;  Uibbert  Lec- 
tures, p.  '.'12. 

im-per-mat-nent,  a,  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  perminent  (q.v.).]  Not  permanent; 
not  lasting  ;  not  enduring. 

"To  him  ft  mnat  seem,  as  it  re.illy  Is,  a  changing, 
variable,  imiicrinancnt  \.\i\ug." — lUiys  Davids :  Hutbert 

Lectures  {\i,%iu  p.  2U. 

*  im-per-me-a-bil'-i-t3^,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
vimble;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impermeable;  imiieiineableuess ;  unpervious- 
ness  ;  impenetrability. 

im-per'-me-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  permeable  (q.v.).]  Not  permeable; 
impervious  ;  inipeuetiable ;  not  allowing  the 
passage  of  a  fluid  through  its  substance. 

im-per'-me-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imper 
meabU;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impermeable ;  impermeability. 

im-per'-me-a-bly,  a<iy.  [Eng  impermeab(le); 
-ly.\  Inanimp'ermeablemauner;  impenetrably. 

*  im-per-mis'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  — 
not,  and  Eng.  jyennissible.]  Not  pennissible; 
not  allowable. 

*  im-per-scrut'-a-ble,  a.    (Lat.  itti-  =  iiu 

=  nnt,  and  ]icr6crutor —  to  searcli  tlirough  :  per 
=  through,  and  scnitor  =  to  search.]  That 
cannot  be  searched  out  or  examined  through. ; 
inscrutable. 

*  im-per-scriit'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  im- 
pcrscrn table ;  -n^ss']  The  quidity  or  state  of 
being  imperscrutable ;  inscrutability. 

*im-per-seV-er-ant  (i),  *  im-per-9eiv'- 
er-ant,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng. 
persiierant  (1)  (q.v.).]     Uudisceming. 

"  This  hnverceiverant  thing  loves  biiu  in  my  dfr 
spite."— SAates^'.  .■  Cymbcline.  iv.  L 

^  The  second  spelling  is  that  adopted  by 
Dyce— "needlessly,"  says  Schmidt  (Shakesp,- 
Lexicon) — to  show  that  the  word  is  connected 
with  perceive,  not  with  persevere.  Dyce  is  fol- 
lowed by  Clark  and  Wright.  (See  also  Notes 
&  Queries,  Ap.  23,  1833,  p.  400.) 

*  im-per-se-ver'-ant  (2),  a.  (Pref.  im-  = 
in.-  =,  not,  and  Eug.' perseverant  (2).]  Not  per- 
severing or  steady ;  unendunng. 

"  Imper leverant  and  relapsing  sinners." — Andrmoes: 
Sermon  preached  at  Hampton  Court  U5'.'4). 

im-per-son-al,  *  Im-per-son-alle,  a.  &  s. 

[Fr.  impersaniiel,  from  Lat.  iinpersonalis,  from 
l:n-  —  iti-  =  not;  and  personalis  =  personal 
(o.v.);  Sp.  impersojuU;  Ital.  impersoiinie.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Not  personal ;  not  having 
])erson.il  existence  or  individuality  ;  not  pes- 
se.ssing  personality. 


b6il.  hS^;  p^t,  J<R*rl;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  ^Mn,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;   expect, 
-«ian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -sion  =  zhiin.    -tious,   -clous,  -sious  =  shns. 


Xenophon,  exist,     -xngr 
-ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel.  d^L 
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impersonality— impetus 


2.  Gram. :  Applied  to  verba  which  are  not 
employed  with  the  rtrst  or  second  jiersoiis,  as 
Bubjecta,  aud  liave  no  forms  of  inflection  to 
denote  them,  but  are  only  used  in  the  third 
person  of  the  8in;;ular  number,  with  the  neuter 
pronoun  it  as  the  nominative  in  English,  or 
with  no  nominative,  as  in  Latin  ;  as,  it  rains, 
it  snows ;  p(enitet  —  it  repents  or  grieves  one  ; 
tcedet  =  it  wearies  one  ;  piignatnr  =  it  is  being 
fought  (i.e.,  a  battle  is  going  on). 

'■  Wher  note  that  v*rboa  imptfrMonallet  be  often  time« 
turned  into  peraoiiaUea.  ftud  haus  a  iiumltiAtiiie  cose 
before  theim.  '—l/dal;  Flowret,  fo.  U. 

B.  As  suhst. :  That  which  wants  personality ; 
specif.,  an  impersonal  verb. 

bn-per-s^n-Sl'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  personality  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impersonal;  a  want  uf  per- 
sonality. 

"  It  is  Mb  inip9rsonalit!f  that  I  complalD  ot  AnO  hU 
lOTiaible  attac kit. "—^ir  tF.  Draper :  On  Juniut,  let.  4. 

bn-per  -son-al-ljr.  m^v.  [Eng,  imperso-nal ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inipeisoual  manner;  like  an  im- 
personal  verb. 

Im-per'-sdn-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eng.  personate  (q-v.).] 

1.  To  invest  with  personality  ;  to  ascribe  or 
attribute  personality  or  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
son to  ;  to  personify. 

"The  He&tlieiu  imperionatad    ChaDC«    under    th« 
lame  of  Fortune,"— (va 
PhUot..  Itt  3. 


nameuf  Fortune,"— (var&urton.-  Vieuxif  Bolingbroka'a 


2.  To  assume  the  j^crson  or  character  of;  to 
personate  or  represent  in  character  ;  to  repre- 
sent by  impersonation. 

"  Some  of  these  masques  were  moral  dramAS  ill  furm. 
where  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were  Unpertonated."— 
Burd:  Dialogue;  Affe  o/Qiieen  Elizabeth. 

Im-per-son-a'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  fni-,  and  Eng. 
personation  (q.v,).]  The  act  of  impersonating 
or  investing  with  personality;  representation 
in  a  personal  or  bodily  form ;  personation  ; 
the  state  of  being  impersonated  ;  personifica- 
tion. 

"Ill  tbie  species  of  allegory  we  include  the  tmptfr- 
lonation  of  Passions,  AtTectioiiB.  Virtues,  and  Vices."— 
Ixinffhome :  Obs.  on  the  odes  of  Collitu. 

Im-per'-son-at-dr,  s.  [Eng.  impersonat(e) ; 
-or.J    One  who  imi»ersonates. 

•  im-per-s6n-i-f  i-ca'-tiou,  s.  [Pref.  im-, 
and  Eng.  iicrsonijiratioiL  (q.v.).]  The  act  of 
impersonating  orjiersonifying;  impersonation, 

•  im-per-spi-cu'-J-ty,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Eng.  perspicuity  (q.v.).]  A  want 
of  perspicuity  or  clearness  to  the  mind  ;  vague- 
ness. 

Im-per-spic'-U-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.' perspicuous  (q.v.),]  Not  per- 
spicuous ;  not  clear  to  the  mind  ;  vague  ;  ob- 
scure. 

•  3Cm-per-suad'-i-ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Pref. 

im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  persiiudible  (q.v.).^ 
That  cannot  be  persuaded  ;  impersuasible. 

•  Im-per-suad'-i-ble-ness  (a  as  w).   s. 

[Eng.  impersuadible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impersuadible ;  inflexibility.  (T. 
Brov^n:  Works,  i.  3.) 

•  im-per-suaf -i-ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Pref. 

im-  =  in~  =  not,  and  Eng.  jyersuasible  (q.v.).] 
Incapable  of  being  persuaded ;  not  to  be 
moved  by  persuasion  ;  impersuadible. 

"If  it  be  bis  fortune  to  have  as  impersuattble an 
auditory."- Z)«caj/  of  Piety. 

im-pert'-i-nen^e,  im-pert'-i-nen-9^,  s. 

[Ft.  impertinenct:,  from  impertinent  =  im|ier- 
tinent  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  impertinencia ;  Ital.  imper- 
tinenza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impertinent 
or  irrelevant ;  irrelevancy  ;  untitness  for  the 
matter  in  hand. 

*  2.  That  which  is  impertinent,  irrelevant, 
or  out  of  place. 

"  A  tedious  uumber  of  UtUTRical  tautologies  and  im- 
pertinencies." — Milton  :  Animad.  upon  Hem.  Defence. 

*  3.  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  or  matter  of  no  value. 

*  4.  Troublesomeness  ;  intrusion. 


5.  Rudeness ;  incivility ;  language  or  con- 
duct against  good  manners. 

"  The  law  had  prov  ided  no  punishment  for  mere  im- 
pertinence."— Maciiulit!/  :  Jllst.  Eng.,  cL.  xviL, 

•Im-per'-ti-nenje,  v.t.  [Impertinence,  a.] 
To    treat    with  *  rudeness    or    impertinence. 


J.O    Lreai    witn     ruueness 
{Walpole:  Works,  iii.  155.) 


im-per'-ti-nent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
perfiTiens  — nut  belonging  to  :  im- =  i7i-  =  not, 
and  pertinens  =  belonging  ;  ItaL  &  tip.  imper- 
tinente.] 

A.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Not  pertaining ;  not  of  concern ;  not 
afi'ccting. 

"  Tho  Romans  would  take  no  knowledge  of  his 
coming  Into  Asia,  aa  a  matter  Impertinent  uutothem." 
— />.  JdoUand  :  L%viu4.  p.  HI. 

2.  Not  pertment ;  not  pertaining  to  the 
matter  in  hand  ;  irrelevant ;  not  to  the  point ; 
not  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand  ;  inap- 
plicable, misplaced. 

"It  will  not  he  impertinent  lo  shewe  the  maner  ot 
their  hunting  the  ae^V—ffackluijt :  Voyaget,  L  4TS. 

3.  Tntting,  frivolous ;  negligent  of  or  in- 
attentive to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"  But  be  that  hatb  been  often  told  hU  taoltt 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
Am  a  musician." 

lioicommon :  Horace ;  Art  of  Poetry. 

4.  Offending  against  or  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  good  bree<liiig  ;  rude,  uncivil,  oHensive,  un- 
mannerly ;  guilty  of  ru'le  or  impolite  conduct. 

B.  As  suhst.  :  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivil  in 
manner  ;  an  offlcious,  itnpertinent,  or  unman- 
nerly person  ;  a  meddler,  an  intruder. 

itm-per'-tx-nent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impertinent; 
■ly.) 

1,  In  an  impertinent  or  irrelevant  manner  ; 
not  pertinently. 

"Quintius  was  thought  by  the  AchKaus  to  have 
spokeu  not  impertinently,  but  to  have  answered  them 
both  fully."—/'.  Holland:  Uvitit,  p.  HT. 

2.  Rudely,  offensively,  oflBciously,  uncivilly. 

"  im-per-tr3ji-si-bil'-i-ty»  s.  (Eng.  im- 
pertransihle ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  im  pertransihle  ;  impossibility  to  be 
passed  tlirough. 

"The  impertranaibUity  ot  ateniity."—Sale :  Origin 
qf  Mankind,  p.  110. 

*  izil'-per-tr^'-aL-ble.  a.  [Lat.  im-  =  in- 
not,  and  yertranseo  =  to  pass  through  ;  per  = 
tlirough,  and  transeo  =  to  cross,  to  pass  over.] 
[Transit.]  That  cannot  be  passed  through; 
incapable  of  being  passed  through. 

im-per-tuT'-ba-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  imper- 

liirbable  ;  -ity.] '  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperturbable. 

im-per-tiir'-ba-ble,  a.  [Lat.  imperturba- 
bilis  =:  that  cannot  be  disturbed  :  im-  =  i?i-  = 
not,  and  perturbabilis  ^  to  be  disturbed;  Fr. 
&,  Sp.  imperturbable ;  Ital.  imjyertvrbabile.] 
That  cannot  be  easily  disturbed  or  agitated ; 
unmoved,  calm,  cool. 

"  His  courage  was  Bingularly  cool  aud  imperturbable. " 
— Macaiilay :  Eitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

im-per-tUT'-ba-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impertur- 
bab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  imperturbable  manner; 
calmly. 

"He  recommenced  aa  imperturbabty  lu  ever."- 
C.  Bronte:  Jane  Eyre,  ch,  uu. 

*  im-per-tUT-ba'-tlon,  «.  [Lat,  impertur- 
hatio.]  Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind  ;  cool- 
ness, calmness,  quietude. 

"Copying  of  this  equality  and  trnperturbatioju" — 
Mount,igue :  DeroiUe  Ettayet.  pt  L,  tr.  xix.,  %  i 

*  im-per-turbed',  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and   Eng.  perturbed  (q.v.).]     Not   perturbed, 
disturbed,  or  agitated  ;  undisturbed. 

*  im-per-Vi-a-ba'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  impervi- 
able  :  -ity.1  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
perviable  ;  imperviousness  ;  impermeability. 

*  im-per'-vi-ar-ble,  a.  [Impervious.]  The 
same  as  Impervious  (q.v.). 

*  im-per'-vi-a-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  imper- 
viable;  -ness.\'  The  same  as  Impeeviability 
(q.v.). 

im-per'-vi-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  impervius,  from  im- 
=  in-  =  not ;  per=  through,  aud  via=a,  way.] 

1.  Not  pervious ;  impenetrable ;  not  ad- 
mitting of  passage  or  entrance  ;  incapable  of 
being  passed  through  ;  impermeable, 

"  Impervioue  to  the  sun."         Scott :  Gray  Brottier. 

2.  Not  allowing  entrance  to  the  reason  or 
mind ;  deaf. 

"  To  reasous  such  as  ffuide  the  conduct  of  statesmen 
Mid  geuerala  the  miuds  of  these  zealots  were  abso- 
lutely impetrvioii3."—JUacaulay  ,-  ffisf.  Eng.,  cli.  v. 

im-per'-vi-OUB-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  imperviovs  ; 
■l!/.]    Inau  impervious  manner ;  impenetrably. 

im-per'-rl-ous-ness,  5.  [Eng.  impervious; 
-ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imper- 
vious ;  impenetrability. 


"  im'-per-j^,  •  Im-per-le, «.  An  old  spelling 
ot  Empehv  (q.v.). 

•im-pest',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  put 
(q.v.).]    To  hll  with  pestilence  ;  to  infect. 

"  Ne  bitter  dule  impeit  the  iiaaslog  gale." 

Pitt .  Epittlee ;  Imuation  ^Spenttr, 

*im-pes''ter.  v.t.  [Pref.  im^,  and  Eog, 
pester  (q.v.).  j     To  pester,  to  vex,  to  tease. 

im-pet-ig'-in-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  impetiginosut, 
fr..jii  impeti'j<j(^<:mt.  impetiginis)  =  ringworm.| 
Uf  the  nature  of  or  pertaining  to  impetigo. 

im-pet-i'-go,  s.    [Lat.) 

Pathol.  :  A  pustular  eruption,  divided  int* 
figurata  when  close  together,  and  sparsa  when 
distinct.  These  pass  into  scabs  of  a  sugar- 
candy  colour  on  the  face,  darkerin  other  j-arts. 
Commonest  in  ill-fed  children,  or  iu  old  and 
debilitated  persomi.  Good  air  and  good  food 
are  required. 

*  im'-pe-tra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impetroMlis,  from 
impetro  =  to  obtain  ;  Fr.  impetrdble;  8p.  im- 
petrabk;  Ital.  impetrahile.] 

1.  Possible  to  be  obtained  by  petition  or 

entreaty. 

2.  Compliant;  easy  to  be  entreated.  (Naske: 
Lenten  Stuge.) 

*  im'-pe-trate,  o.  [Lat.  impetratus,  pa.  par. 
of  impetro.]  Obtained  or  gained  by  petition 
or  entreaty. 

*  im'-pe-trate,  v.t.  [Impetbatb,  a.]  To  ob- 
tain by  petition  or  entreaty. 

"  Whiche  desyre  impetrated  aud  obteyned.  the  ma*- 
eenger  shortly  returned  to  his  lorde  and  prince."— 
BaU  :  Richard  III.  (an.  3). 

*  im-pe-tra'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  impetratio,  from 
impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro;  Fr.  impetro^ 
tion  ;  tip.  imp>etracio7i ;  ItaL  imjxtrazione.} 
The  act  of  obtaining  or  gaining  by  ftetition  or 
entreaty  ;  specifically,  in  old  English  law,  the 
obtaining,  by  petition  from  the  court  of  Rome, 
of  benefices  and  church  offices  in  England, 
the  disposition  of  which  by  law  belonged  to 
the  king  or  other  lay  patrons. 

"To  the  impetration  of  some  tavoar.'— JfounfamMr 
Devoute  Euayet,  pt.  L     (Pref.) 

*  im'-pe-tra-tive,    a.       [Lat.    impetrativus^ 

from  impetratus,  pa.  par.  of  impetro.]  Gain- 
ing or  tending  to  gain  by  way  of  petition  or 
entreaty. 

"  My  prayers,  which  were  most  perfect  and  fmpeCro- 
tiee.'  —  Sp.  Sail:  Contemp. ;  The  Walk  upon  (A« 
Waters. 

*  im'-pe-tr^tor-y,  a.       [Eng.   imprfrat(e); 

-ory^    Containing  or  expressing  entreaty. 

■■  Preparat-jry  to,  and  impetratory  ai^  the  grace  of 
repentance. "—fi;>.  Taylor :  Eoly  Dying,  ch.  U.,  J  3, 

*  im-petre,  *  Im-pet-ren,  *  Im-pet-er,  v.t. 

[Fr.  impetrer ;  from  Lat.  impetro;  Sp.  &  Port. 
impetrar.]  To  impetrate ;  to  obtain  by  peti- 
tion or  entreaty. 

"  To  impetre  of  her  ye  grace  and  ayde  of  her  mott* 
mercyfull  countynauce. " — Fabyan,  voL  L.  ch-  xxviL. 

im-pet-U-6s'-i-t^,  5.  [Fr.  impeluosite,  from 
Lat.  imp€tuosus=^  impetuous.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  impetuous ;  haste,  fury,  \io- 
lence,  vehemence. 

"  Turned  about  with  so  great  celerity  and  intpetu- 
oiUy."—P.  Holland:  Plutarch,  p.  MS. 

un-pet'-U-ous»  a.  [Fr.  impetueux,  from  Lat. 
impetuosiis,  fiiiin  impetus  =.a.n  attack,  an  im- 
pulse; Ital.  &  Sp.  impetuoso.] 

1.  Rushing  with  violence  or  great  force ; 
moving  rapidly  and  violently ;  furious,  vio- 
lent, boisterous. 

"And  with  buirying  feet fmp«ftiou« the  Gallse followed 
straight."  Grant  Allen:  Atys. 

2.  Violent  or  vehement  in  feeling  ;  passion- 
ate, fierce,  hot,  hasty. 

"  His  affection  was  as  tmpetuout  as  bts  wrath."— 
MacauUiy  .  ffisf.  Eng.,  ch.  vii. 

im-pet-U-OUS-ly»  adv.  [Eng.  impetuout; 
-ly-\  In' an  impetuous  manner;  w-ith  great 
violence  or  force ;  furiously,  passionately, 
vehemently. 

"  Where  the  river  runs  most  impetuously."— Bur- 
net :  Eitt.  Oton  Time  (an.  1689). 

3&n-pet'-u-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impetuous ; 
-ness.]  flie  quality  or  state  of  being  impetu- 
ous; impetuosity. 

"They  re;enible  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuous- 
ness."— Decay  <-f  Pi'ty. 

un'-pe-tils,  s.  [Lat.  from  im-  =  in-  =  upon, 
and  peto  =  to  seek,  to  tend  to.  ] 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;  pine.  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go.  pot^ 
or.  wore,  W9lf.  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  cs  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


impeyan— implement 
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1.  Ord,  Lang. :  Force  of  motion  ;  momentum  ; 
the  fore©  witli  which  any  body  is  driven  or 
impelled. 

"The  quicksilver,  bv  lt«  audden  descont,  actjulres 
muimp0tu4."—Bn!/te:  Worfu,  I.  IAS. 

2.  Gunn.  :  The  altitude  due  to  the  first  force 
of  iirojection,  or  tho  altitude  tlirou^h  which 
a  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  with  which  the  ball  is  proj«cted  from 
the  gun. 

Em'-pe^-an,  a.    [See  det]    Of  or  belonging 
to  Ijady  Irnpey, 
who  attempteci, 
though    unsuc- 
cessfully,   to    ^; 
introduce      the        '' 
pheasant  calh^l 
after    her    into 
Britain. 


IMPEYAN-PHEA3ANT. 


impeyan- 
pheasant,  s. 

Ornith.  :  Lo- 
phopkorus  Im- 
peyanus,  a  fine 
Himalayau 
pheasant.  The 
male  is  black, 
with  metallic 
green,     golden, 

and  coppery  reflections.  On  the  head  is  a  tuft 
of  plumes,  reflecting  a  golden-green  hue.  The 
tail  is  chestnut-red,  and  the  rump  white.  The 
female  is  of  more  sombre  hues.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  bulbous  roots. 

Im'-pliee»  s.     [Native  African  word  (?).] 

Bot, :  Holcus  sacclmratus,  a  kind  of  sugar- 
cane. 

*  im-pic'-ture,  v.t  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  pic- 
ture (q.v.).']'  To  mark  or  impress  with  a  picture 
or  likeness  of  anything ;  to  make  to  resemble 
anything. 

"  Hia  pallid  face  impictured  with  death." 

Speuter:  Attrophe!,  163. 

*  Im-pler,  s.    [Umpire.] 

*  im  -  pier9e'.  *  fan  -  pear9e',  v.t.  other 
spellings  of  Empierce  (q.v.). 

'  iin-pier9e'-9-ble,  "  im-pear9e'-a-1>le, 

a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not;  Eng.  pierce,  and 
auff.  -able.)  That  cannot  be  pierced  or  pene- 
trated ;  incapable  of  being  pierced  ;  impene- 
trable. 

"  Saul  did  not  lend  David  so  imptarceable  an  ar- 
TOOUT."— lip.  Bail :  Contcmp.  ;  Saul  in  David'i  Cave. 

bn-pi'-e-t]^,  s.  [Ft.  impiety ;  from  Lat.  i?7t- 
pietas,  from  mpi^ts  =  impious  (q.v.);  Ital. 
impietd ;  Sp.  impiedad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impious ; 
irreverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being  ;  con- 
tempt of  the  duties  of  religion;  ungodliness, 
profanity. 

2.  An  act  of  impiety,  wickedness,  or  irre- 
ligion  ;  impious  actions  or  conduct.  (In  this 
sense  it  has  a  plural.) 

"Thoae  impietiet  for  the  which  they  are  now  v]§lted.' 
—Shakesp.:  Henrv  T,  iv.  1. 

3.  Want  of  filial  affection  ;  disobedience  to- 
wards God. 


"  To  keep  tliat  oath  were  more  impiety 

rbeo  he  aacrlQced  his  djMiEbter." 
SAa*«p. .  8  Bmni  *^..  v.  1. 


;eep  tli 
a  Jejifc 


•fan-pXg'-nor-ato,  v.t,  [Low  Lat.  impigtio- 
ratus,  pa.  par.  of  impignoTo  ~  to  pawn,  to 
I>ledge :  Lat.  im-  =  in,  and  pignvs  (genit.  pig- 
noris)  =  a  pawn,  a  jtledge.}  To  pawn  or 
pledge  ;  to  give  or  deposit  as  security. 

•  im-pig-nor-a'-tion,  s.  .[Low  Lat.  impig- 
noratio ;  from  ivipignoratus,  pa.  par.  of  impig- 
jtoro.]  The  act  of  i)awning  or  pledging;  the 
state  of  being  pawned  or  pledged. 

•  imp'-ing,  s.  [Imp,  v.]  The  act  or  process 
of  grafting, 

Im-pinge',  v.i.  [Lafc  impingo,  from  im-  =  in- 
=  on,  upon,  and  pango=  to  fasten,  to  strike.] 
To  fall  or  strike  against  ;  to  hit,  to  dash,  to 
come  in  collision. 

•■  Light  l9  not  reflected  by  impinting  on  bodies,  but 
by  some  other  cause."— tferte?^j/  .■  Sirit,  §  222. 

•im-pinge'-meiit,  s.  (Eng.  impivige;  •m^nt] 
The  act  of  impinging. 

•  im-ping'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  impingens,  pr.  par. 
of  impingo.]  Impinging,  falling  or  striking 
against. 


*  im-pih'-guate  (u  a.s  w),  v.t.  [Lat.  impiji- 
guntiis,  pa.  par.  of  imping iw ;  pinguis  =  tat. J 
To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat. 

"Frictions  also  do  more  All,  and   implnffuatv  the 
body  thiiu  exercitie.  '—Hacon :  Nat,  Bitt,,  |  817. 

*  fan-pin-gua'-tlon  (u  as  w),  s.     [Impin- 

uuATK.]    The  act  of  making  fat;  the  process 
or  state  of  becoming  fat, 

fan'-pi-OUS,  rt.  [Lat.  impi-us.  from  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  pius  =  pious,  reverent.] 

1.  Not  pious  ;  wanting  in  piety  or  reverence 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  or  his  authority  ; 
irreverent,  irreligious,  jTofane. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  im- 
piety or  irreverence  towards  the  Supreme 
Being. 

"  To  speed  their  ruin  by  their  impiotu  wit." 

I>ryden:  Astrcea  Redux,  200. 

im'-pi-oiis-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  impious;  -ly.]  In 
an  impious  manner  ;  profanely. 

"He  only  Bpoke  these  things  impioutly."~Burnet  : 
Bitt.  Reformation,  vol.  L,  bk.  L,  pt.  L 

un'-pi-oiis-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impious;  -ness.l 
Tlie  quality  or ^atate  of  being  impious;  im- 
piety, profanity. 

*  im-pire,  s.    [Umpire.] 

imp'-ish,  a.  [Eng.  imp;  -ish,)  Like  an  imp; 
having  the  qualities  or  characteristics  of  an 
imp. 

unp'-ioh-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impish;  -ly.l  Like 
an  imp  ;  after  the  manner  of  an  imp. 

*  im-pit'-e-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  piteous  (q.v.);  Fr.  impitexix.l  Piti- 
less, nnpitying,  merciless,  cruel. 


fan-plac-a-bil'-i-ty,  5.  [Fr.  implacabiliti, 
from  Lat.*  implacahilitas,  from  implacabilis  = 
imjilacable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  implacable ;  inexorableness. 

"The  iinplac ability,  not  of  an  affectionate  father, 
but  of  a  factious  and  nialignaot  agitator."— Jfacaula^  .■ 
Hist.  E7tg..  ch.  xxv, 

im-plic'-ai-Me,  a.    [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implaca- 

bills,  from  im-  =  in-  ~  not,  and  placabilis=^ 
that  can  be  appeased  ;  placo  =  to  appease ; 
Sp.  implacable;  Ital.  iTJiplacttbile.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  pacified  or  appeased  ; 
inexorable,  unrelenting ;  inconceivably  hos- 
tile, vindictive. 

"Their  temper  waa  singularly  savage  and  implac- 
able,"— Sfacaulay :  Bitt.  Eng..  en.  xiii. 

2.  That  cannot  be  relieved,  assuaged,  or 
mitigated.  (In  the  example  the  accent  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  penult  for  the  sake  of  metre.) 

"  O  how  I  burne  with  imptacible  flr«k" 

Spenser  :  F.  V-  II.  tI.  «. 

fan-pld^'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  implacable; 
■nes$.\  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  implac- 
able ;  implacability. 

im-plic'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  implacab{le) ;  -ly,] 
In  an  implacable  manner  ;  inexorably,  relent- 
lessly. 

"  She  hated  heartily,  and  she  hated  imptaeabl]/."— 
MacaxUtiy :  Biat.  Eng.,  ch.  xv. 

im-pla~9eil'-tal,  a,  &  s.  [Pref.  iwi-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  placental  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  having  a  placenta. 

"  Placental  mammals  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  their 
youug  for  a  much  longer  period  than  are  the  impla- 
centaX."— Nicholson :  ZooL  (5th  ed.),  p.  628. 

B.  As  sitbst.  :  An  animal  destitute  of  a 
placenta. 

uii-pla-9en-ta -li-a,  s.  pi.    [Pref.  im-  -  in- 
=  not,  and  Mod.  Lat.,  &c.  placentalia  (q.v.).] 
Zool.  :  Another  name  for  Owen's  Implacen- 
tata(q.v.).    (Dm>can:  Nat,  Hist.,  iii.  191.) 

fail-pl^-9en-ta-ta,  s.  pi.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-, 
=  not ;  Lat.  place7it(a)  =  a  cake,  and  ueut.  pL 
adj.  suff.  -ata.] 

Zool. :  The  name  given  by  Owen  to  the  sub- 
division of  Mammals  not  ha\iug  the  placenta 
developed.  It  contains  the  orders  Marsupialia 
and  Monotremata  (q.v.). 

fan-plant',  v.t,  [Fr.  implanter,  from  Lat.  im- 
=  in,  and  planto ^to  plant;  Sp.  implaiitar ; 
Ital.  ivipiantare.] 

1.  To  plant,  to  set,  to  sow  for  the  purjiose 
of  growtli  or  development ;  to  ingraft,  to  in- 
culcate, to  instil. 

"Which  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  mind," 

I>ryden :  Persius.  v. 


•  2.  To  sow,  to  plant ;  to  sup])iy  or  stock, 
as  with  seed. 

"  Rri>ak  up  the  fallowes  of  my  nature,  implant  lom 
with  grtt«e,"  -  Up.  Ball :  Vontvmp.  ;  The  /ieturrtction. 

*  fan  -  pliin  -  ta'  -  tlon,  «.  [En^.  implant ; 
-atimi.]  The  act  of  implanting,  incul(;ating, 
or  instilling;  inculcation. 

"By  the  expressed  wiiy  of  instltuUvii  or irnplanta 
tion.  — Urowne :  J/UiceHaniei,  p.  i8. 

*  fan-plate',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 
plate  (q.v.).  J  To  cover  with  a  plateor  plates; 
to  sheathe. 

*  im-plau^-i-bll'-l-tjr*  s,    [Pref.  iTn-  =  iri- 

=  not,  and  Eng.  jiUiiLsibility  (q.v.).^  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  implausible ;  want  of 
plausibility. 

*  ini-plau§'-2-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in.-  as 
not,  and  Eng.  pUrusible  (q.v.)]  Not  plausible 
or  specious  ;  not  bearing  an  aj>pearance  of 
truth  and  credibility. 

"  Rell^iouN  opinions,  true  or  false,  plausible  or  irr^ 
plausible."  —Burke :  On  the  Petitioft  of  the  Unitariant, 

*  fan-plauf'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  implausi- 
ble ;  -ness.1  Tin;  same  aa  Implaosibility 
(q.v.). 

im-plauf'-i-bl^,  adv.  [Pref.  imr  =  it>  = 
not,  and  Eng.  plausibly  (q.v.).]  In  an  im* 
plausible  manner  ;  not  plausibly. 

*  fan-plea9h',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in.  and  Eng. 
pleach  (q.v.).]  To  plait,  to  weave;  to  unite 
by  plaiting  or  weaving. 

"  And  lo !  behold  tbeee  talents  of  their  hair 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleached" 

Shakesp. :  Lover'i  Complaint,  205. 

*  im-plead',  v.t.  &  i.  ["Pref.  im-  =  iti-  =  not 
(1),  and  ling.  p^ea<i  (q.v^.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  To  institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against 
in  a  court  of  law  ;  to  sue ;  to  bring  an  action 
against. 

"  Except  any  of  the  same  barons  doe  implead  any 
luan,  or  if  any  man  be  impleaded."— Backiuj/t :  Voy- 
ages, L  UT. 

2.  To  accuse,  to  impeach. 

"Antiquity  .  .  .  impleaded  them  of  impiety,  that 
referred  tt  to  naturall  causalities."— 0/ii«m(:  Vanilv 
of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  ili. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  bring  an  action  in  a  court 

of  law  ;  to  sue. 

fan-plead' -a-ble,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng,  jtleadabk.]  Not  to  be  pleaded  against 
or  evaded. 


•  un-plead'-er,  s.  [Eng.  implead;  -er.]  One 
who  impleads,  prosecutes,  sues,  or  accuses 
another ;  an  accuser. 

"  Ye  impleadert  and  action -threat«cers.  how  long 
shall  the  Lord  suffer  you  in  His  house  l"—flarmar. ■ 
Translation  of  Beta's  Sermons  (1597),  p.  176. 

*  fan-l^ea^'-ing,  o.  [Pref  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  pleasing  (q.v.).]  Not  pleasing ;  un- 
p  leasing. 

fan-pledge',  v.f.     [Pref.   im- =  in,  and  Eng. 
pkdge  (q.v.).]     To  pledge,  to  pawn. 
"  Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  1 " 

Scotf  :  Lord  qf  the  Itlei,  L  8. 

fan'-ple-ment,  s.  [l^at.  impUm^ntum  =  an 
accomplisliing,  from  impho  =  to  QU  up,  to 
discharge  :  tm-  =  in,  and  pUo /=  to  fill.] 

I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

*1.  The  act  of  fulfilling,  performing,  or  ac- 
complishing ;  fulfilment. 

*2.  Anything  which  supplies  a  want,  or 
fills  up  a  vacancy. 

"Unto  life  many  implements  are  necessary. " — Booker : 
Eccles.  PolUy. 

3.  A  tool ;  a  utensil ;  an  instmment  used  in 
labour. 

"  Mimitioua  of  war  and  impXemerUt  of  adricultore 
were  provided  in  large  quautltles."— J/ijcauZay .-  BiU. 
Eng.,  ch.  xxi\'. 

1 4.  A  tool ;  an  instrument ;  an  agent 

"That  temper  which  tyi-ants  re<|uire  in  thelrwont 
impUnients." — Atacauiay :  Bist.  A*»ij/..  ch.  i». 

n.  Anthrop, :  The  generic  term  for  toolaand 
weapons  of  early  man,  whether  from  the  drift 
or  more  recent  dcjiosits.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  compare  Horace  (Sat.,  I.  iii.  99-102)  and 
Lucretius  {De  Nat.  Rer,,  v.  1.2S2  sqq.)  with 
the  extract.    [FLiKT-r\fPLF.MF.STs.) 

"Looking  at  the  various  sorts  of  implem«nu.  we  se* 
that  they  were  .  .  .  evulvetl.  or  one  inieht  almost  say 
grown,  by  small  successive  changes,"— iv^'"-"  Anthro- 
pology  (1S31I.  p.  183. 


b6U,  b^ ;  poiit,  ji$^l ;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9hln,  bengh ;  go.  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  £ 
-elan,  -tian  -  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -f  Ion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tious,  -sions  ^  sbus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  bel,   d9L 
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Implement— imply 


•  Im'-ple-ment,  v.t.    [Implement,  ».] 

1.  To  luliil  or  satisfy  the  conditions  of ;  to 
accoinplish. 

2.  To  fulfil;  to  carry  into  effect ;  to  perform, 

"  UnlK  did  nut  hold  tiimsolf  under  nuy  inor.-il  o)>liK»- 
tioii  to  implement  nn  uatli  that  had  been  extmctetl  i^y 
tOTCa."—Itu$sell :  Ilaiga  of  Demertyde,  p.  7a 

&]l-ple-IIieilt'~al«  a.  [Eng.  implement;  -al.] 
Pertaiiiint^  to  or  in  any  way  eoiinertod  with 
implements;  cliaracterized  by  the  use  of  im- 
plements. 

im-ple-men-tXr-er-oiis,  a.  [hnvr  Lfit. 
iiiij'lementtim.  (genit.  iinplenunti),  fero  =  to 
bear,  and  Eng.  -ous.]  Containing iniplenicnta, 
chiefly  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Stone  Age. 

•'  Clasalng  tliia  deposit  ftmoug  tlie  other  wcll-ktinwii 
implemcn'lfcrouilwiia  of  tlieqimtermiryage." — Joum. 
Anthrop.  Imtilute,  vil.  bOX. 

•  ixn-plete',  v.t.  ILat.  impletus,  pa.  par.  of 
impleo.]    To  fill  up. 

•  im-ple'-tlon,  s.    (Lat.  impletvs,  pa.  par.  of 

implcn  =  to  1111  up.] 

1.  The  act  of  filling.;  the  stat*  of  being  full. 
"  tJpou  ft  plentiful  impletlon  there  may  perhapB  Bur- 

c«e(l  ft  disruption  of  tlie  .matrix."— tfroif/ifl.'   iulgar 
Errourt.  bk.  iii,,  ch.  xvl, 

2.  That  which  fills  up;  filling. 

•  im'-plex,  a.  [Lat.  implexus,  pa.  par.  ofrm- 
plecto  =.  to  interweave,  to  entangle.]  Intricate; 
involved  ;  comi>!icated  ;  complex  ;  entangled  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  simple. 

"  Tlie  fiible  of  every  poem  Is  either  aim))le  or  impU-x  ; 
It  in  t'aned  ,  ,  .  implex  when  the  fortune  ol  the  chief 
actor  chaugeB."—Additon :  Spectator.  No.  297. 

•  Im-plexlon  (pleidon  as  plek'-shiin),  5. 
[L;il.  imph'xio,  I'mm  implej:us,  i>a.  jiar.  nf  im- 
plecto.]  The  act  of  infolding  or  involving ;  the 
state  of  being  involved. 

mi'plex'-ous,  a.    [Lat.  implexus,  pa.  par.  of 
implccto.  ] 
Bot. ;  Folded  or  plaited. 

•  im-pli'-a-We  (1),  o,  [Pref.  ivi-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  FAty;.  pliable iii.r.).J^  Not  pliable.  (North: 
Einvicn,  p.  32.) 

t  ixn-pli'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  imply;  -ahh.} 
That  mayor  can  be  implied  or  deduced. 

Iin'-pli-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  implicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  ;7j(j)/(co  =  to  infold,  to  involve:  im-  =  iM, 
and  plico  =  to  fold  ;  2:}lica  =  a  fold  ;  Fr.  im- 
pliquer ;  lta\.  imj^licare.] 

*1.  To  infold;  to  entangle;  to  interweave. 
"  Or  on  the  oak,  or  implicated  thorn." 

Fawkcs :  Dctcrtption  of  Afatf. 

2.  To  involve;  to  bring  into  connection 
witii  ;  to  show  or  ]>rove  to  be  in  connection 
with  or  concerned  in  :  as.  He  was  implicated 
in  tlie  transaction. 

^  To  implicate  marks  something  less  en- 
tangled than  to  involve  ;  people  are  said  to  be 
implicated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
sliare  in  a  transaction  ;  they  are  involved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned. 

bn'-pli-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Implicate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb), 

B.  ./Is  adjective : 

*  1.  Infolded  ;  interwoven  ;  entangled. 
2.  Involved  ;    concerned    in  or   connected 
with. 

im-pli-Ca'-tioxi«  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  implicatio, 
from  implicatus,  pa.  par.  of  implico ;  Up.  im- 
plicacion  ;  Ital.  implicazioTic.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  involving,  infolding,  or  en- 
tangling ;  involution ;  entanglement. 

"Their  mutual  implication,  or  their  odhereoce  to 
each  otlier,  will  mnke  one  part  hinder  auother  from 
flying  separately  away." — Boyle:   Workt,  Iv.  295. 

2.  The  state  of  being  involved,  infolded  or 
entangled. 

3.  The  actof  implicating  orinvolving  in  any 
matter;  the  state  of  being  connected  Avilh  or 
concerned  in  a  matter. 

4.  The  act  of  implying  or  deducing  ;  deduc- 
tion ;  inference, 

'■  Tlie  use  of  torture,  therefore.  .  .  .  was.  by  the 
plainest  implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law." 
~Slacauln]/-  SL-it.  Eng..  ch.  xiiL 

5.  That  which  is  implied  but  not  expressed  ; 
a  deduction  ;  an  inference. 

•  im-plic'-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  implicat(e)  ;  -ive.] 
Implicating  or  tending  to  implicate, 

•  un-plic'-a-tive-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  implicative ; 
•ly.]     By  implication. 


illl-pli9'-it,  a.  [Lat.  implicitus,  jia.  par.  of 
implico;  Fr.  implidte;  Ital.  &  8p.  implicito.] 

1.  Entangled  ;  infolded  ;  complicated  ;  In- 
volved. 

'■  The  humble  shrub. 
And  bush  with  frlzxlod  tiair  implicit." 

Milton :  P.  L.,  vU.  323. 

*  2.  Implied;  inferred  or  inft-rriblo;  tacitly 
contained,  but  not  actually  expressed. 

"That  Buch  a  heiiioun  fault  an  thU  through  all  the 
law  should  ho  only  whlpiied  with  an  im/4leit  aud 
oblique  touch." — Milton:  Totrachordon, 

3.  Resting  ordepending  upon  another  ;  aris- 
ing fi"om  or  baaed  on  intimacy  with  or  relianee 
upon  another ;  free  from  doubt ;  strong,  un- 
hesitating. 

"  Which  [fiilth]  they  generally  taught,  consUted 
chiefly  In  nu  implicit  rwlu'viiin  whatever  the  Church 
propoBed.*— flur/jct;  Illst.  ile/orm.  (an   16*0). 

•  4.  Obedient,  submissive.  (Mad.  D'Arblay: 
Cecilia,  bk.  x.,  ch.  viii.) 

impliclt-ftmctlon,  s.  [Explicit-func- 
tion.] 

iin-pU9'-it-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  implicit;  -ly.] 
"1.  By  implication  or  inference  ;  impliedly. 

"They  pretend  it  Is  impliritlu  reproved  in  theae 
wordB,  Deut  xxiv.  l  (after  ahe  u  deflled).''-~J/t/ton  : 
Tetrachordoti, 

2.  By  connection  with  something  else ;  de- 

Kendently  ;  with  unreserved  confidence  ;  un- 
esitatingly ;  undoubtiugly. 

"Too  Imperfect  an  Inntrumetit  to  be  relied  on  <m- 
plicitly."—HeTSchel:  Attronomy  \\^^),  §258. 

im-pliy'-it-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  implicit;  -nets.] 
The  quality. or  state  of  being  implicit;  un- 
reserved trust  or  confidence. 

"  im-plie',  v.t.    [Imply.] 

im-plied'/ im-plide,  pa.  par.  &  a,  [Imply.] 

A,  vl^"  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
B>  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Infolded,  rolled  up,  involved. 

"  In  moist  edge  of  a  mightie  fenne  hla  head  In  curls 
implies."  Chapman:  Bom«r ;  Iliad  Iv. 

•  2.  Bent  or  doubled  up. 

"TheTelamonlan  .  .  .  with  his  knee  imW/{f« 
Lockt  legs  ;  nnd  down  fell  both  on  e.irth.  close  by 
each  other  8  >>ide." 

CTiapman:  ITomer ;  /Ziatf  xzilt 

3.  Contained  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by 
fair  inlVrence,  but  nut  actually  expressed  ;  de- 
ducible  by  inference  or  implication. 

implied-contraots,  s.  pt. 

Law :  (See  extract). 

"Implied  contracts  are  snch  as  reason  and  Justice 
dictate,  and  which  therefore  the  law  presumes  thiit 
every  niau  undertakes  to  perform.  As.  if  I  employ  a 
person  to  do  any  business  for  lue.  or  perform  any  work, 
the  law  implies  that  I  undertook,  or  contracted,  to  pay 
him  US  much  as  his  labour  deservea.  If  I  tjike  up 
wares  from  a  tradesman  without  any  agreement  of 
price,  the  law  concludes  that  I  contracted  to  pay  their 
real  value.  And  there  is  also  one  species  of  implied 
contracts  which  runs  through  aud  is  annexed  to  all 
other  contracts,  conditions,  and  covenants — viz..  that 
if  I  fail  in  my  part  of  the  agreement.  I  shall  nay  the 
other  i^arty  such  damages  .-is  he  has  sustained  t>v  such 
my  neglect  or  refusal.  "—fi?octi(o»i«,'  Comment,,  ok.  11., 
ch.  3d. 

Implied-tmsts,  s.  pi. 

Law  :  Trusts  arising  from  an  equitable  con- 
struction put  upon  the  facts,  conduct,  or 
situation  of  jjarties.  They  are  of  two  kinds  : 
those  depending  upon  the  presumed  intent  of 
the  parties,  and  those  uot  so  depending. 

implled-use,  s. 

I/xw :  [Resulting-use]- 
implied- warranty, ». 

Law:  [WaubantvJ. 

im-pli'-ed-l3|r,  adv.  [Eng.  implied;  -ly.}  By 
implication  or  inference. 

"  Theae  informers  impliediy  undertake  to  make  good 
three  assertions.  "—Mountague :  Appeals  to  Casar,  ch.  i. 

JUn-plor-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  imploratio,  from 
imploratuSy  pa.  par.  of  imploro  =  to  implore 
(q.v.).]  The  act  of  imploring  ;  earnest  suppli- 
cation or  entreaty. 

"They  will  doe  it  hy  imploratton  of  shelter:  they 
shall  s.iy  to  the  rocks.  Fall  on  ua.  and  cover  ua. ' — Up. 
Ball .  Contempt.  ;  Jeroboam's  Wi/c. 


*  un-pl6r-a'-tor,  s.  [Lat.]  One  who  im- 
plores ;  an  iiuplorer. 

"  Mere  tmplorators  of  unholy  suits." 

SA,iA-m;>.  .-  Batnlet.  L  a 

*  im  -  plbr*  -  a  ~  tor  -  y,  a.  [Eng.  imploT(e) ; 
•ctorii.]  Earnestly  imidoring,  supplicating. 
(Carlyle:  Diamorul  Necklace.) 

bn-pl6re',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  implorer,  from  Lat. 
imploro  :  im-  =  in-,  and  ploro  =  to  wail ;  Sp. 
iviplorar;  Ital.  imvlorarc] 


A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  call  upon  In  earnest  suppltcation  ;  to 

pray  eariie.-itly  to  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  entreat;  t* 
supplicate. 

"  Implure  h«r  in  my  voice." 

UKaketp. :  Mecuurt/or  Measure,  I.  J. 

2.  To  ask  for  earnestly  ;  to  beg  or  pray  for ; 
to  beseech. 

"Ijet  ns  imp^iurt  Ills  asatstauce  for  enabling  u»  t« 
act  well  our  own  part,  "—fltair:  Aormoa*,  vol.  lv,,hcr.  B. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  entreat,  to  beg,  to  suppU- 
cate. 

"  '  Oive  me,'  he  answered,  with  implorinff  tone, 
'Sir  Federlgos  falcon  for  my  own.'" 

LonafcHow :  Studsnt'i  TaU. 

*  im-plore'.  s.     [Implork,  v.]    Imploration; 

earnest  aujiplication. 

"  He  would  not  endure  tlint  wofiil  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  laixe.  but  un^ed  sore. 
With  plerelug  words  aud  pitiful  implore 
Ulm  haaty  to  arise."        Upancer :  y.  ^..  IL  t.  87. 

3(m-pl6r'-er,  «.  [Eng.  implor{e);  -er.]  One 
who  implores  ;  a  suppliant. 

"ThoHe  aHsUtances  tijat  God  gives  the  faithful  im- 
plorert  to  enable  tbem  to  obey  aud  pleaae  him.* — 
Boyle:    Works,  vi.  717. 

Xm-plor'-ing,  ?«-.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Implore,  v.] 
A.  &  B.  ^«  pr.  2>cir.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  svhst,  :  Imploration;  earnest  suppli- 
cation or  entreaty. 

Im~plbr'-ing-I^,  adv.  [Eng.  imploring  ;  -Zy.J 
In  an  imploring  manner ;  with  earnest  suppli- 
cation. 

*  im-pld'-llon,  s.  [Formed  analogously  with 
explosion  (q.v.).]  A  sudden  bursting  inwards, 
{Daviei>.) 

*  im~pl6^»  v.t.  An  old  spelling  of  Euplot 
('I.V.). 

■  im-plumed',  *  uu-pluni'-o&s,  a.  [Pref. 
im-  =;  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  plumed,  pluvwus 
(q.v.).]    Without  plumes  or  feathers. 

"  The  poor  implumed  birds  that  by  offence, 
Or  some  disgrace  have  lost  pre-eminence.' 

Drayton :  Ths  OwL 

* im-pl&nge',  v.t.  [Pref.  im-,  in-,  and  Eng. 
plunge  (q.v.).]  To  plunge  in  or  into;  to 
immei-se. 

im-plu'-vi-iilll,  s.      [Lat.,  from  impluo  =  to 
rain  into ;   im-  =  in-  =  into,  and  pluo  =  to 
rain.] 
Roman  Arch.  :   A  cistern  or  basin,  in  the 


A.  impluvium.    b.  compluvium. 

central  part  of  the  atrium  or  court  of  a  Homan 
house,  to  receive  the  rain-water.     [Complu 

VIUM.] 

im-ply',  v.t.  &  i      [Formed  as  if  from  Fr. 

*im2>lier,  from    Lat.   implico '=  to  implicate 
(q.v.);  Fr.  impUquer.] 

A.  Transitive : 

*1.  To  infnld,  to  entangle,  to  involve,  to 
wrap  up,  to  inclose.  (Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  Ill  ^  i 
34.) 

2.  To  involve  or  contain  in  substance  or 
essence  or  by  fair  inference ;  to  contain  vir- 
tually, but  without  direct  expression ;  to  in- 
volve or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or  deduc- 
tion ;  to  import,  to  signify. 

"  Your  smooth  eulogium  to  one  crown  addressed. 
Seems  to  imply  a  censure  on  the  rest." 

Coicper :  Table  TalX,  VL. 

*  3,  To  ascribe,  to  attribute,  to  refer. 

B.  Jntrans. :  To  signify,  to  denote,  to 
import. 


C&te,  f^t.  fare,  amidst,  what,  f^ll,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  carnal*  her,  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine  ;  go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  wplf,  work*  whd,  son ;   miite,  ciib,  ciire,  nnlto,  our,  rule,  full ;   try,  Syrian,    as,  oe  —  e ;  ey  =  a.     qn  =  kw« , 


impocket— importer 
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•  im-poc'-ket,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  —  in,  and  Eng. 
pocket (q.v.).j  To  place  or  put  in  a  pocket; 
to  pouket. 

•  im-poison  (poison  as  poi^  n),  *  ijn- 
poyson,  v.t. 

%  For  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  see 
Empoison,  Jiic 

•  im-pol'-ar-i-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 
lint;  Eu'^.'polary,  and  suflF.  -ly.]  Not  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles. 

"Beiug  imtfularily  adjoined  untjj  a  more  vigorous 
loadstone,  it  will.  In  a  short  time,  excliiiiiife  Its  potes." 
— Browne:  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  11.,  cb.  ill. 

•  ixn-pol'-ar-ly,  adv.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not ; 

Eng.  polar,  and  suff.  -ly.]  Tlie  same  as  Im- 
POLARILV  (q.v.). 

•  im-pol'-i-C^.  ».     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 

Eng.  policy  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  impolitic,  inexpedient,  or  inadvisable ; 
Inexpedience,  unsuitableness,  bad  policy. 

"Those  who  governed  Scotland  under  hlra,  with  no 

less    cruelty    tlmn    impolicif.'—Maltet :    Amj^tor  A 

Theodora.    (Pref.) 

"*  im-pol'-Xshed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  polished  (q.v.).]  Not  polished  or 
refined,  rude,  coarse. 

"I  humbly  beg  the  return  ot  thai  impoUsJted  sped- 
-men."— Boyle:  frorA*,  vL  614. 

Jm-po-li'te^  a,  [Lat.  imp')Zi(us=impolished  : 
tm-  =  in-  =  sot,  and  politiis  =  polished  ;  Fr. 
impoli.] 

1,  Not  refined  or  elegant. 

"This  impolite  grammatical  tract  ol  the  Malayan 
dialect"-  Doyle :   Works,  vi.  614. 

2.  Not  polite  or  refined  ;  rude,  coarse,  un- 
cWil :  as,  impolite  behaviour. 

im-po-li'te-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ly.] 
In  an  impolite,  rude,  or  coarse  manner. 

iin-p6-li'te-ness»  5.  [Eng.  impolite;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolite;  in- 
civility, rude,  coarseness. 

Jm-pol'-it-ic.  *  im-pol'-it-Xck,  a.  [Pref. 
im-  =  in-  ~  not,  and  Eng.  politic  (q.v.);  Fr. 
impolitique;  lb.  &  Sp.  impoUtico.] 

1.  Not  politic ;  wanting  in  foresight  or  pru- 
dent management ;  indiscreet :  as,  an  impolitic 
rnler. 

2.  Done  without  foresight  or  due  care  ;  in- 
advisable, indiscreet,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"  That  senseless  and  impolifick  encouragement  whicli 
has  beun  all  along  given  them."— SoufA;  Sermons, 
vol.  iv.,  ser,  8. 

•im-po-lif-Xc-al,  a.  [Eng.  impolitic;  -al] 
Impolitic,  injudicious,  inexpedient. 

"The  Crusaders  were  neither  ao  unjustifiable, 
^jtitical,   nor  ao   uuf 
Micfcli :  Lusiad.  bk. 

•  im-po-lit'-ic-al-lj^,  adv.      [Eng.  political; 

-ly.]    In  an  impolitic  manner;  injudiciously. 

"  Hi'wever  impofiticalli/  desix)tlc  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment may  be." — Mickle:  Lutiad.    (Introd.) 

im-pol-it-ic-lj^,  *xm-p6r-it-ick-l3?,  adv. 
(Eng.  ivipolitic  ;  -ly.]  In  an  impolitic  man- 
ner ;  without  foresight  or  due  care ;  injudici- 
ously ;  indiscreetly. 

"The  proper  punishment  of  showy  (firls,  for  render- 
ing themaelvea  so  impolUickly  cheap.  '—Hambler,  No. 

•  im-pol'-it-ic-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impolitic; 
-ness.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  impolitic. 

•  im-pol-lut'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  polluted  (q.v.).]  Not  polluted,  un- 
polluted, free  from  pollution. 

•■  Kepe  thon  these  cleue  and  impoUuted,"—Cdal : 
John  xvll. 

•  im-pon-der-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  impon- 
derabilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
ponderable. 

•  im-pon'-der-^blo,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  ami  Eng.  ponderable  (q.v.) ;  Fr,  im- 
ponderable ;  Ital.  imponderahilf.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  ponderable  ;  not  having 
sensible  weight. 

B.  As  siihst. :  Matter  not  possessed  of 
sensible  weight.  (Used  of  the  physical  agents 
or  natural  forces,  as  heat,  light,  magnetism, 
and  electricity.) 

•im-pon'-der-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impon- 
derable; -ness.]  'T3ie  quality  or  stat«  of  being 
imponderable ;  imponderability. 

•  im-pon'-der-oiis,  a.     [Pref.  im-  =  in-  = 


not,  and  Eng.  ponderous  (q.v.).]  Not  pon- 
drrous  ;  not  having  sensible  weight ;  impun- 
drrable. 

"  It  they  produce  visible  and  real  effects  by  tmpon- 
demus  and  invisible  emissiou*."— Broiouf? ;  yul<jar 
Erronn.  bk.  11..  cb.  v. 

"  im-pon'-der-ous-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impon- 
deroiis;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
im  ponderous. 

*  im-pone',  v.t.    [Lat.  imponn,  from  im-  =  in- 

=  on,  and  pono  =  to  place,  to  lay.]  To  place 
or  lay  down  as  a  pledge  or  wager. 

"  Against  this  which  be  iinpon'd  .  .  .  stx  French 
rapiers  and  iHJulards."— S/toAes;.". ;  Bamlet,  v.  2. 

"  im-poor",  V.t.  [Pref.  im-,  and  Eng.  poor 
(q  V.).]    To  make  poor,  to  impoverish. 

*  im-por-OS'-i-tj?',  s.     [Pref.  im-  ~  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  porosity  (q.v.).]  A  want  of  porosity ; 
compactness;  closeness. 

*  im-pbr'-oiis,  a.  [Pref.  iv^  =  iit-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  porovs  (q.v.).]  Not  porous  ;  having 
no  pores  ;  solid  ;  close  or  compact  in  texture. 

"Its  body  is  left  imporoua,  and  not  dlacreted  by 
atomlcal  terminations."— BrowHe;  Vulijar Erroun.  bk. 
IL.ch.  t 

un-port',  v.t.  &  i.     {Ft.  importer,  from  Lat. 
imjiorto  =  to  bring  in  ;  im-  =  in  =  in,  into, 
and  porto  =  to  carry,  to  bring  ;  Sp.  importar  ; 
Ital.  iviportare.] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  To  bring  into  a  place  or  country  from 
abroad  ;  to  introduce  from  without  or  abroad 
into  one's  own  country,  jurisdiction,  or  state  ; 
it  is  the  opposite  to  export  (q.v.). 

"The  proportion  ot  which  is  exported  for  the  con- 
Euniptionof  others,  to  what  is  imported  for  their  own." 
—Teynple:  United  Provincet,  ch.  vL 

*  2,  To  carry  with  it ;  to  have  in  it ;  to  con- 
tain ;  to  imply. 

"  It  im]X>rterh  also  plague  and  open  blasphemy."— 
Sir  T.  Afore :  Workes.  p.  3:25. 

*  3.  To  include  or  contain  in  meaning,  sig- 
nification, or  intention;  to  denote,  to  signify, 
to  purport. 

"  Belike  this  show  im/>oWj  the  argument  of  the  play." 
—Shakexp, :  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  

*  4.  To  concern  ;  to  interest ;  to  be  of  im- 
portance, moment,  or  consequence  to. 

■"Tt  importeth  a  nobleman  and  magistrate,  rulelng 
weightie  causes,  to  have  bisears  open  to  hear."— jVor(/i ; 
Plutarch,  p.  86. 

*  B.  Intransitive: 

1.  To  mean,  to  signify,  to  purport,  to  convey. 

"Unwelcome  news  came  from  the  tiurtb,  and  thus 
it  did  import.'Shakesp.  :  I  Uenry  1 1'..  1.  L 

2.  To  be  of  consequence  or  moment. 

"  It  importi  not :  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well."  Byron:  ilai\fred.  IL  L 

im'-port,  s.    [Import,  v.] 

1.  That  whicli  is  imported  or  brought  into 
a  country  from  without  or  abroad  ;  cumraodi- 
tii's,  goods,  or  wares  imported  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  commerce. 

"  I  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to 
these  conquests."— BurAe;  tale  State  of  the  A'ation. 

2.  That  which  is  imported,  signified,  or  im- 
plied in  a  word,  phrase,  or  document;  the 
full  purport,  meaning,  or  signification  of  any- 
thing ;  the  intended  significance  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word  or  statement. 

*  3.  Importance,  moment,  consequence, 
weight.  (In  this  sense  the  accent  was  for- 
merly on  the  last  syllable.) 

"  France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite  ; 
Except  aume  petty  towiid  of  no  im/iort." 

ShakesfK  :  1  l/fiiry  VT..  L  1. 

1[  The  import  trade  of  the  United  States  has 
for  years  been  very  considerable,  tliuugh  much 
less  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  country 
imports  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials  and 
of  food  etufts  which  here  are  products  of  the 
soil,  and  form  the  great  bulk  of  our  exports. 
The  imports  to  this  country,  it  is  true,  embrace 
large  quantities  of  food  stufls — sugar,  for  in- 
stance, beiug  the  largest  single  item  imported. 
Raw  materials  are  also  imported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  But  to  these  must  be  added 
large  supplies  of  manufactured  guuds.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1890-91  the  imports  tu  the  United 
States  were  vahK-d  at  S^44,iilU,19ti.  These 
were  divided  as  follows;  Food  and  animals, 
$2M,715,7:i7 ;  raw  materials,  Sl96,:iy3,60'J ; 
articles  partly  or  wholly  manufactured, 
S-242,682,7G8 ;  luxuries,  &c.,  $li;i,7^i8,S79.  Of 
these  much  the  greatest  single  item  was  sugar 
and  molasses,  valued  at  SUi!S,4.")8,t321.  Much 
the  largest  sum  of  imports  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  aggregating  ?1"J4, 723,262. 


Tho  total  value  of  imports  to  Great  Britain, 

ill  1882,  was  i;4i:j,019,tiU8.  I-Yom  the 
United  States  theru  were  imports  valued  at 
£88,352,613, from  France£:U),0;iO,:i81,fromGer- 
niiuiy  £25,570,985,  from  Holland  £25,320,709. 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  £25,130,875, 
from  Russia  £21,047,722,  from  Bengal  and  Bur- 
mah  £21,845,499,  from  Belgium  14,932,674, 
from  Bombay  and  Sind  £13,:i37,218,  from 
Spain  £11,488.265.  from  China  £9.930,092,  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  £9,878,208,  &c.  [Free- 

TRADE.] 

*  im-p6rt'-a-bl©  (I),  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  im- 
piirtahilis,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  porta- 
bilis  =  to  be  borne  ;  Ital.  importabile.]  That 
cannot  be  borue  or  endured;  unendurable; 
insupportable. 

"  Beware  of  the  importable  burdens  of  the  hlgb- 
mynded  pharisees."— Wa/e  .■  EnglUh  Votariei,  pt.  L 

Im-pbrt'-a-ble  (2),  a.  [Eng.  import;  -abU.] 
That  may  or  can  be  imported. 

"  im-port'-a-blo-ness,  s.  [Eng.  importable 
(1);  -ness.]  'Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
portable, unendurable,  or  insupi>ortable. 

"It  finds  no  such  severity  and  im)xrrtableneM  In  It." 
—Hall:  Conttnnp.  ;  Prepar.  againit  AffiictioiL 

im-p6]:>t-axi9e,  «.  [Fr. ;  Sp.  importancia ; 
Ital.  importama,  importanzia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  important; 
consequence,  moment,  weight,  consideration. 

"  A  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  world." 
^Stillingfieet :  Sermons,  voU  U..  aer.  X. 

2.  Weight,  authority,  consequence :  as,  a 
man  of  great  importance. 

*  3.  That  which  is  imported  or  implied ; 
import,  meaning,  signification,  intended  sig- 
nificance, purport. 

"  The  wisest  beholder,  that  knewno  more  but  seeing, 
could  not  sav  if  the  itnportaiice  were  Joy  or  sorrow.*' — 
Shakeap. :   Winter's  Tale,  v.  2. 

*  4.  Subject,  matter. 

"  Upon  importance  of  so  slight  a  nature,"— S?wt*«*p. . 
Cymbeline,  i.  4. 

*  5,  Earnest  or  pressing  solicitation  or  en- 
treaty. 

"  Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  impon  luce." 

Shakesp.  :  Twelfth  iVi'jht.  v.  L 

^  Tlie  importance  is  what  things  have  in 
themselves  ;  they  may  be  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, according  to  the  value  which  is  set 
upon  tliem.  Consequence  is  the  importatice  of  a 
thing  from  its  consequences.  An  hour's  delay 
sometimes  in  thedepartureof  a  military-  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  determine 
tlie  fate  of  a  battle.    {Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  im-pdrt'-an-9y,   *  im-port' -9,11-910,  a. 

[Eng.  importance;  -y.]  Importance,  conse- 
quence, moment. 

"  The  importancie  of  Cj-prue  to  the  Turk." 

Shakesp..-  Othello,  i.  8. 

2.  That  which  is  important;  important 
matters. 

im-port'-ant,  a.  [Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  impor- 
taate.] 

1.  Full  of  importance  ;  of  great  moment  or 
consequence  ;  weiglity,  momentous. 

'•  Small  are  the  seeds  Fate  does  unheeded  sow 
Of  slitfht  beginnings  to  important  eudR." 

Davenant  :  GondiOert,  bk.  L,  C  t 

2.  Influential,  powerful ;  of  weight,  power, 
or  authority. 

"  The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  important  ally 
within  the  walU."— J/ac«u/aj/,-  Jlitt.  Eng.,  eh.  xiL 

*  3.  Having  physical  weight  ;  heavy, 
weighty,  forcible. 

*  i.  Urgent,  pressing,  importunate. 

"If  the  prince  l<e  too  important,  tell  him  there  ii 
measure  in  everything;,'" — shaketp. :  Much  Ado,  ii.  L 

im-port^-ant-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  importa-nt ;  -ly.] 
In  an  important  manner,  degree,  or  point. 
"  In  any  point  which  was  not  evidently  and  impor- 
tantly ti^M."—liurke  :  Sptech  at  Bristol. 

im-pbr-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr. ,  from  importer  =  to 
import ;  Sp.  importacion  ;  Ital.  importazi07ie.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  conveying ;  con 
veyance. 

2.  The  act  of  importing  or  bringing  from 
another  state  or  country. 

"  The  restniluts  upon  importation  were  ot  two 
kinds."— i'm/fft  ■   WealtJi  of  yafi->n»,  bk-  iv..  ch  i 

3,  That  which  is  imported  ;  wares,  goods,  or 
commodities  imported  from  abroad;  imports. 

im-pdrt'-cr,  s.  [Eng.  iynpoi-t;  -er.]  One 
who  impoils  ;  one  who  brings  or  causes  wares 
and  commodities  to  be  brought  from  abroad. 


bSil,  \>6^',  poiit,  j6^l;  cat.  ceU,  chorus.  cWii,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  09;  expect.  Xenophon,  exist,     -ing. 
Hrian.  -tian  =  shan.    -tlon,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -gion  =  zhun.    -tious,  -slons,  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bol.  d^L 
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Importless— Impossible 


•  Im -port-less,  o.  (Eng.  import :  -less.]  Of 
no  imj'ort,  iiiMment,  or  consequence;  without 
import ;  insignificant. 

"  Be 't  of  lees  expect 
That  matter  needleea,  ot  impnr/Usa  burthen. 
Divide  t)iy  llr»s."  tihaki-tp.  :  Troilut,  L  3. 

•  Im-por'-tU-na-Wo,  a.  [Eng.  importun(€) ; 
■abk.] 

1.  Insupportable,  heavy. 

2.  Importunate,  troublesome,  importunate*. 

"Id  genemtl  be  controwleth  people  tiiquisitive,  and 
importnnabU  tatlere."— />ran(.-  Horace,  Arg.  to  Sat.  9, 
bk.  I, 

un-por'-tii-na^5^,  s.  [Eng.  vniportuvAJie ; 
-ffy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  importu- 
nate ;  importunity. 

*•  To  wrong  liim  wltli  thy  importu^tafiy." 

Shak&fj:  .■  Two  Gentleniin  of  Verona.  II.  % 

Itn-por'-tu-nate*  a.  [I^t.  importunus  =  un- 
fit, troublesome :  m-  —  in-  =  not,  and  oppor- 
tnmis  =  fit,  opportunn.] 

1.  Unreasonable  and  pertinacious  in  solici- 
tation ;  unreasonably  solicitous  or  ui^ent. 

"That  they  might  give  offence  by  importunate 
mendicancy.  —Macaulap  :  BUt  Eng,,  ch.  iv. 

•  2.  Unbearable,  insupportable,  trouble- 
Bome,  grievous. 

•  im-por'-tu-nate,  v,t.  [Impobtdnate.  o.] 
To  solicit  urgently  or  pertinaciously;  to  im- 
portune. 

"Fewe  not  to  opi>ortiinitic.  hnportunated,  yield." 
\yamer:  Albh^n'a  Emj-.  bk.  x\\..  ch.  76. 

im-por'-tU-nate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  importn- 
Tiate  ;  -h/.]  In  an  inqiortunatc  manner;  with 
incessant  solicitation  ;  pertinaciously. 

im-por'-tu-nate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imporUi- 
nate  ;  -Jies's.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiugim- 
portnnat*  ;  urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious 
solicitation  ;  importunity. 

"  She  with  more  and  more  tTnpnrtunatenetii  craved, 
which,  In  all  (rood  manners,  was  either  of  tu  to  be  de- 
sired, or  not  granted."— Sidney .-  Ari^adia. 

*  im-por'-tu-na-tor,  s.  [Eng.  i-mportunaHf) ; 
-or.]    One  who  importunes, 

"  Abnegators  and  dispensers  against  the  law  of  God. 
but  tvniinous  imiiorfunntors  and  exactors  of  their 
own."— Sandys  '  State  of  Religion. 

Im-portuiie',  or  im-por'-trane,  v.i.  &  i. 
[iMPORTtraE,  a.]  [Ft.  importun'er ;  Sp.  impor- 
tnnar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  solicit  pertinaciously  or  urgently;  to 
press  with  solicitations ;  to  urge  with  con- 
tinual or  unremitting  solicitations  or  applica- 
tions. 

"With  my  cries  importune  Heaven.* 

Milton:  P.l.,T.9SS. 

*  2.  To  import,  to  mean,  to  signify,  to  imply. 

••  It  importunet  death."        Spenser  :  F.  Q.,  Ill,  i.  16. 

B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  solicit  earnestly  or  pertinaciously ;  to 
be  importunate, 
*2.  To  demand,  to  require. 

"As  time  and  our  concemim^  ehall  importune." 
Shakesp.  :  Measure  for  Measure.  I  1. 

•  im-por-tune',  or  *  im-por'-tune,  a.  k  s. 

[Ft.  importun,  from  Lat.  iw.portnnus :  im-  = 
in-  =  not;  opportunus  =  fit,  convenient,  suit- 
able ;  Sp.  &  Ital.  importuno.] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Inconvenient,  troublesome,  inopportune, 
unreasonable,  untimely. 

"And  their  importuTip  fates  all  satlsftde." 

Spejiser :  F.  q.,  ill.  m.  4A. 

2.  Annojing,  unpleasant. 

"  The  maslcaJ  airs,  which  one  entertains  with  most 
delightful  transports,  to  another  are  importune.'— 
OtanvUl :  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  liii. 

3.  Troublesome  by  urgent  or  pertinacious  so- 
licitation ;  importunate  ;  urged  pertinaciously. 

"  More  shall  thy  peniiytent  sighes  hta  endless  mercy 
Thee  their  importune  suits.  (please 

Surrey;  Ecctesiasteg,  iv. 

4.  Unceasing  or  pertinacious  in  solicitation  ; 
pressing. 


5.  Unceasing,  pertinat^ious,  persistent. 

"[For  my  mortall  eiiemie  hath]  made  importune 
fcliours  to  certaine  seruaiita  about  my  person,  to 
murther  or  poyson  mee."— Bocojj  .■  ffenry  V/I. 

6.  Violent,  fierce. 

"  And  theri'wlthall  he  flersly  at  him  flew. 
And  with  importune  oiitrafe-e  him  assavld." 

Speiuer:  F.  Q..  II.  vi.  29. 

B.  A>f  svhst.  ;  An  importunate  person  ;  an 
importuner. 

"  If  Jtistli-e  must  stay  till  such  importunet  are  satis- 
fled."— JVortA  .■  Examen,  p.  644, 


'  Iro-por-tune'-lj^,  adv.      [Eng.  importune; 

1.  In  an  inojiportnne  or  unseasonable  time 
or  manner  ;  unseasonably,  unrefisonably. 

"He  would  hnportuncly  pursue  liys  appetite." — Sir 
T.  Mor* :   Work*,  p.  «3. 

2.  In  an  importunate,  urgent,  or  trouble- 
Bome  manner;  importunately;  with  impur- 
tunity. 

•■  To  weet  who  calJM  bo  importunehj." 

Spenter:  F.  (J..  II.  vlll.  4, 

im-por-tun'-er,  s.  [Eng.  importun(e) ;  -er.] 
One  who  importunes ;  one  who  solicit  with 
importunity. 

im-por-tim'-J-ty,  s.  [Fr.  importuniti,  from 
Lat.  importuiiitatcm,  aecus.  of  importunitas; 
8p.  importunidad  ;  Ital.  importunity.] 

1,  The  qu;ility  or  st^te  of  being  importu- 
nate ;  urgent,  pressing,  or  pertinacious  solici- 
tation or  entreaty. 

"  Clamorous  Importunity  lu  ratfs." 

Cowper:  Task.   Iv.  414. 

2.  A  request  or  solicitation  urgentiy  and 
pertinaciously  pressed. 

*  im-pdr'-ta-O^S,  a.  f  I>at.  importuoaus.  from 
im-  =  in-  ='nrjt,  and  portvosvs  =  supplied  with 
a  harbour,  or  harbours  ;  portus  =  a  harbour,  a 
port]    Without  a  port,  haven,  or  harbour. 

^im-po^'-a-ble,   ''im-p6^e'-a-ble»  o. 

[Eng.  impos(e) ;  -able.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  imposed  or  laid  on  ; 
that  may  be  imposed. 

2.  Capable  of  being  imposed  upon  ;  gullible  ; 
8im]>le. 

"  A  weak,  impotable:  wretch."— Jforth :  Life  of  Lord 
Ouilford,  ii.  64. 

*  im-po^'-a-ble-ness,  s.     (Eng.  imposabh' : 

-ness.]      The    quality    or  state  of  being  im- 
posable. 

im-po^e',  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  imposer-  ft'om  Lat. 
impositxis,  pa.  par.  of  impono  =  to  lay  upon  : 
im-  =  in-  =  ou,  upon,  and  positus  =  placed, 
pa.  par.  of  jwtio  =  to  place.] 

A.  Tratisitive : 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

L  To  lay  or  place  upon  ;  to  set,  to  deposit. 

"  ^lel  cakes  of  salt  and  barley  did  impose 
Within  a  wicker  basket." 

Chapman:  Bomer;  Odyney  iv. 

•2.  To  set,  to  attach. 

"  To  proue  her  eumame  true,  that  she  imposed  has," 
Spenser  :  F.  §.,  V.  vUi.  49. 

3.  To  lay  on  as  a  burden,  a  tax,  a  toll,  a 
duty,  an  office,  a  penalty,  a  command,  an  in- 
junction, a  restriction,  &c.  ;  to  inflict;  to  lay 
or  place  something  burdensome,  hateful,  or 
odious. 

"Imposing  greuous  pecuniary  molcts."— ffocWwyf  ,• 
Voyages,  i.  174. 

•  4.  To  enjoin ;  to  oblige  by  command. 

"  Impose  me  to  what  peuance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  ein." 

Shakesp. :  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  v.  1, 

•  5.  To  fix  upon,  to  imput*,  to  ascribe. 

•  6.  To  pass  off  falsely  as  true  or  genuine  ; 
to  palm  off. 

IL  Print. :  To  arrange  in  pages  in  a  forme. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  trick  or  deceive. 

^  To  impose  on  or  vpon :  To  cheat,  to  de- 
ceive, to  play  a  trick  or  deceit  upon. 

" Some  had  tbefr  sense  imposed  on  by  their  fear" 
Tate:  Absalom  A  Achitophel,  IL  100. 

^im-pose',  s.  [Impose,  v.]  A  command, 
charge,'*or  injunction. 

"  According  to  your  ladyship's  impose." 

Shakesp. :  Two  Getittemen  of  Verona,  Iv.  S. 

*  jtm-pose'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impose  ;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  imposing  ;  imposition, 

im-po^'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impos(e);  -er.]  One  who 
imposes,  enjoins,  or  lays  on. 

"  The  imposers  of  imnatunil  shackles  and  bonds  upon 
writers." — Blair,  vol.  L,  lect.  3. 

im-pds'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.  &.  s. 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  A^  adjective: 

1.  Laying  on,  enjoining,  inflicting. 

2.  Deceiving,  deceitful,  fraudulent. 

3.  Calculated  to  impress  the  mind  strongly  ; 
commanding,  imy»ressive,  stately,  majestic : 
as,  an  imposii^  spectacle. 

C.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  same  as  Imposition 
(q.v.). 


2.  Print. :  The  arrangement  of  pages  in  a 
forme.  When  wedging  up  the  forme  in  the 
chase,  the  forme  lies  upon  the  imposing-stone, 
and  the  variouM  jiages  are  arranged  so  as  to 
mat* h  their  fellowjs  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
sheet,  so  th;it  wlien  folded  the  [lages  shall  come 
in  consecutive  order. 

ImpoBing-stone.  impoBlng-table,  «. 

Print.:  A  slab  of  st^)ne  or  metal  on  whir-h 
the  type  is  made  up  into  formeH.  The  cha.se 
lies  on  the  stone,  and  the  matter  is  arranged 
inside,  being  keyed  up  by  the  quoins. 

Imposing-table,  s.    [Imposino-stone.] 

im-po^'-ing-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  imposing;  -iy.J 

In  an  imposing  manner. 

im-po^'-iudg-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imposing;  -ness.] 
Tlie  quality  or  st;ite  of  being  imposing. 

im-pof-i-tion.  *l]n-pa-Bi-cl-oun,8.  [Fr. 

imposition;  from  Lat.  impositionem,  zacn^.  of 
impositlo  =  a  laying  on  or  upon  ;  from  impost- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  impono  =  to  lay  or  place  on  (fr 
upon :  im-  =  in-  ~  in.  on,  and  pona  =  to  place 
or  lay;  Sp.  imposicxon ;  Ital.  imposizume.) 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying,  or  placing 
on  or  upon. 

"  I  could  meet  with  no  one  that  hath  so  much  m 
taken  notice  of  thi:",  of  the  imposition  ot  Uanda."^ 
lip.  Ball :  Imposition  of  B.i  n.ls. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching,  ascribing,  or  an- 
nexing. 

"  The  second  cause  of  the  imposicion 
Of  tblfl  foraaid  name.was  leluueie," 

Vhaucer :  Remedie  «i/  LovM. 

3.  The  act  of  laying  on  or  upon,  as  a  duty, 
tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction,  ic. ;  the 
act  of  levying,  inflicting,  or  enjoining. 

*'  These  sums  hia  father  had  been  levying  long 
By  impotUions  for  the  war  abroad. ' 

Drayton .'  Legend  of  Pierce  Oavetton. 

i.  That  which  is  laid  or  placed  on  or  upon, 
as  a  duty,  tax,  penalty,  command,  restriction, 
&c. ;  that  which  is  levied,  inflicted,  or  en- 
joined ;  an  impost. 

"  All  other  taxes  and  impositions  of  the  Hedoonc*. 
—Ooldinge :  Cassar,  to.  14. 

5.  An  exercise  enjoined  or  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  on  students  in  schools  and  the 
universities. 

"As  for  the  impositions,  why.  as  Mr.  Bouncer  eald. 
'Ain't  there  covea  to  barberlse  "em  for  you,  Gij{- 
lamps? '  ' — Cuthbert.Iiede,:  i'erdantOreen,  pL  L,  ch,  xii. 

6.  The  act  of  imposing  upon  or  deceiving ; 
deceit. 

7.  A  deceit,  a  cheat,  an  imposture,  a  fraud. 

"To  .prove  that  moral  virtue  is  the  Invention  of 
knaves,  and  Christian  virtue  the  imposition  of  foola,* 
—Pope:  Ihinciad,  li.    (Note.) 

"iin-poj'-i-tor,  s.  [Lat,  from  imposUvSy 
pa.  par.  of  impono.}  One  who  imposes ;  an 
imposer. 

'  im-pos-^-bil-i-f i-ca'-tloii,  s.  [Lat.  im- 
possibilis  =  impossible,  and  /acio  =  to  make.] 
The  act  of  rendering  impossible  ;  the  state  of 
being  impossible. 

*  im-pos-fff-bQ'-l-tate,  v.t.  [Lat.  impossibi- 
^''«-^  Xgenit.  impossibilitatis)  =  an  impossibi- 
lity.]   To  make  or  render  impossible. 

*'  How  many  accidents  might  for  ever  have  impoai- 
bilitated  the  existence  of  this  incomparable  work  : " — 
Southey  :  The  Doctor,  Introd.  vL 

im-pos-ot-bia'-i-t  j^,  *  im  -  pos  -  si-  bil-i- 

tie,  s.  [Fr.  impossihilite ;  from  Lat.  impossi- 
bilitatem;  accus.  of  impossibHitas,  from  impos- 
sib His  =  impossible  :  ItaL  impossibilitd ;  Sp. 
imposibilidad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impossible 
or  impracticable ;  impracticability. 

"  Neyther  doubte  they  the  impotsiMlitie  of  that 
whyche  is  to  nature  nnposeible. ' —  Bale:  Apologa 
(Pret). 

2.  That  which  is  impossible  or  impractic- 
able ;  that  which  cannot  be  done,  thought, 
endured,  &c. 

"We  meet  with  many  seeming  impossibilities  in 
both." — Sir  W.  Temple  :  Ancient  &  Modern  Learning. 

*3.  Helplessness.   (Latimer:  Works,  i.  432.) 

im-pds'-si-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  fVom  Lat.  im- 
possibilis,  from  im-  =  in-  —  not,  and  possibilis 
=  possible  (q.v.);  Ital.  impossibile;  Sp.  tm- 
posihle.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  possible  ;  that  cannot  be 
done,  thought,  endured,  &c.  ;  impracticable, 
unachievable ;  not  capable  of  being ;  not  to 
be  attained. 

"  It  is  not  a  lucky  word  this  >.ame  impossible.'-^ 
Cartyle  -  French  Reeol.,  pt  iiL,  bk-  lii.,  ch,  i. 


f&te,  f&t,  f^e.  amidst,  what.  fSll,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  thdre;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine;  go,  p5t^ 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who.  sdn ;  mute,  ctib,  ciire,  unf  Aa,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrian.    se.  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    an  =  lew* 


impossibly— impregn 
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•B,  As  sithst.  :  That  which  is  ImpoBsible ; 
AD  impo^siljilily. 

"  For  trufltotli  wel,  it  1»  fiii  im/ws*lble. 
That  niiy  cleik  wol  Bpekun  k'JOiI  vt  wIvob." 

Chaucer  :   C.  T..  B,270. 

Impossible-quantity,  s.    [Imaoinaky- 

QlIANllTV-l 

Im-pds'-si-blj^.  adv.  [Eng.  iTtipossiblie) ;  -ly.] 
In  an  impossible  raauuer  or  degree;  not 
possibly. 

tm'~post,  s.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  impositvm  = 
a  thing  imposed,  neut.  sing,  of  mpositus,  jm. 
par.  of  ivipuno  =  to  impose  ;  Fr.  iiiypOt ;  8p. 
&  Port,  imposta.} 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  is  imposed  or 
levied  ;  a  tax  a  toll,  a  tribute,  aduty  ;  specif., 
s  custom  or  duty  levied  upon  goods  imported. 

"  Borne  far  more  willingly  thau  tbemost  reiwouable 
impost."— Mticu  Ulan  :  Uiit.  Eng..  ch.  lii. 

2.  Arch. :  The  point  where  an  arih  rests  on 
a  wall  or  column  ;  the  upper  member  of  a 
pillar,  column,  or  entablature,  uj^on  which  an 
arch  or  superstructure  rests ;  a  plat-band  ;  the 
upper  stone  of  a  pier  or  abutment,  upon  which 
the  springing  or  bottom  stone  of  an  arch  is  im- 
posed; a  continuoiis  impost  is  one  in  which  the 
arch-mouldings  are  carried  down  the  pierwitli- 
out  intt'rruption,  and  without  havingacapitiil 
or  distii;ction  of  any  kind  at  the  spring  nf 
tlie  arch  ;  a  discontinuous  impost  oue  in  which 


IMPOST. 
1,  Banded.  2.  Shafted. 

the  arch-monldings  abut  and  are  stopped  on 
the  pier  ;  a  shafted  impost  one  in  which  the 
arch-nmulding"!  spring  from  a  capital,  and  are 
different  fi  oin  those  of  the  pier  ;  and  a  banded 
impost  oue  in  which  the  pier  and  arch  have 
the  same  movddings.  The  height  of  the  im- 
post should  be  from  one-nintli  to  one-seventh 
of  the  width  of  the  aperture,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  archivolt  not  more  than  an  eighth  nor 
less  than  a  tenth  of  it.  The  breadth  of  the 
under-side  of  the  key-stone  should  be  the 
same  as  the  breadth  of  the  archivolt,  and  its 
Bides,  of  course,  concentric ;  its  length,  once 
and  a  half  its  breadth,  but  not  more  than 
double  its  breadth. 

•Im-pos'-tem.  s.    [Imposthume.] 

•  Im-pos'-tliu-mate  (th  as  t),  *im-p6s'- 
tU-mate,  v.i.  &  t.     [Eng.  imposfknm(_e) ;  -ate.] 

A.  Intrans.  :  To  form  an  imposthume  or 
abscess  ;  to  collect  pus  or  purulent  matter ; 
to  suppurate. 

B.  Tram.  :  To  afflict  or  affect  with  an  im- 
posthume or  abscess. 

"They  would  not  ily  that  surgeon  whose  lancet 
threateno  none  hut  the  imposthumaCed  i>arts." — Decay 
of  Piet;/. 

* fan-pos -thu-mate  (th  as  t),  ** im-pos- 
tn-mate.  a.  [Imposthumate,  v.]  Afflicted 
of  atfectea  with  an  imposthume ;  imi»osthu- 
mated;  swollen  with  corrupt  or  purulent 
matter. 

"Tlie  leaves  are  singular  good  to  be  laid  upon  im- 
pottiimnte  a\veUUt\!;s.'—P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xxvii.. 

ch.  iv 

•  im-pos-thu-ma'-tion  (th  as  t),  s.    [Im- 

posthumate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposthuniating  or  forming 
an  abscess. 

2.  An  imposthume,  an  abscess,  an  ulcer. 

*■  He  that  inaketh  the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endan- 
gert-th  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  i»nj>oK/'jrt»i(i?jon,«." 
— Bacon:  Sssiiys  ;  0/ Sedition. 

tm-pos'-thume  (th  as  t),  *  Im-pds  -tern, 
*  im-pos'-tume,  *  &-pos'-tume,  s.  [Apos- 
TEM.]  A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  an  abscess. 

"  An  error  in  the  Judgment  is  like  an  imposthume  in 


•  im-pos'-thuine  (th  as  t),  r.i.  [Impos- 
THij-ME,  s.]  To  gather  pus  or  purulent  matter; 
to  suppurate  ;  to  imposthumat«. 


Im-pds'-tor,  im-p6s'-ter,  s.    (Lat..  from 

im/xmtu.t,  pa.  jiar.  of  ivipono  ~  Ut  impose 
(M-v.);  Vr.  imposteitr ;  ii\>.  k  Port,  impostor; 
Ital.  impostore.]  One  who  Imitnses  upon, 
( lM-;tts,  or  deceives  otlicra  ;  one  who  falsi-ly 
assnnies  a  character  for  the  purjiose  of  decep- 
tion ;  a  deceiver. 

"The  BuccogB  of  the  flrat  impottor  produced  Itt 
natural  conscquencci."— .tfac«uf«v;  HUt.  EitO..  ch.  11. 

*  Im  -  pos  -  tor"- i  -  OU9,  a.  [Eng.  im^postor : 
■  imis.\  Characterized  by  or  making  use  of 
iiupoHition. 

"Tlio  impoBtnriou*  nuun»of  Loudime  In  Frauc«  "— 
Evelyn :  Sfcinoirs,  Aug.  6,  1070. 

*  im-p6s  -tor-ship,   *  im-pos'-ter-ship. 

s.  \V\^\^A■  uni-n^tnr;  -ship.]  Tiie  character  or 
praetnus  ot  an  luipostor  ;  fraud,  deceit,  imjio- 
sition. 

"  An  examiner  and  discoverer  of  thla  impotterthlp.' 
—Milton:  0/ Prelalical  Epiacopacj/. 

*  im-p6s'-tress,  *  ifm-pos'-trix,  s.    tEng. 

impostor ;  -ess.]     A  female  itupustnr. 

"To  give  credit  to  bo  notorious  an  impostrix," — FvZ- 
ler:  Church  Hist..  V.  it,  S  4T. 

*  im-pSs'-troiis,  a.  [Eng.  impostor;  -ous.] 
Characterized  by  imposture  or  imposition. 

*  Xm-p6s'-tu-rage  (rage  as  rig),  5.    [Eng. 

impost u lie) ;'  -agt:]     Imjiosition,  imposture. 
"To  count  them  any  hurtful  impost tiroffe," — Bishop 
Taylor  :  Artificial  Handsomeness,  p.  127. 

Im-pSs'-ture,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impostura ; 

Sp.  i^  Ital"  imjxjstiira.]  The  act  or  conduct  of 
an  impostor ;  the  assumption  of  a  character 
falsely  for  jmrposes  of  deception  ;  a  fraud,  an 
imposition,  a  cheat. 

"The  exactions  and  imposturet  of  the  Pardoners 
first  roused  the  indignation  of  Saxony."— ifacaulay  : 
Hist.  £nj..  ch.  xi. 

*  fan-pos'-tured,  a.  [Eng.  impostur{e);  -ed.] 
Having  the  nature  of  imposture  or  imposition. 

"  [1]  cast  my  love  away 
Upon  impostured  lust's  foul  mystery." 

Beaumoiit :  Psyche,  c.  li.,  s,  136. 

*  im-pos'-tu-rotis,  a.  [Eng.  impostiuXfi)  ; 
-ons.]     Deceitful,  fraudulent,  false,  cheating. 

"  Tumham,  that  took  th"  impost'rous  Cyprian  kyng." 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion.  a.  18. 

*  Im-pos'-tU-ra?,  s.  [Eng.  imposturie) ;  -y ."[ 
Imposture,  "imposition,  deception.  {Sandys: 
Travels,  p.  173.) 

un'-pd-ten9e,  im'-po-ten-g^,  s.     [Lat. 

impotentia  =  inability  ;  impotcns  =  powerless  ; 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  potciis  =  powerful.] 
[Potent.] 

1,  Ord.  Lang. :  The  want  of  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral  power;  feebleness;  imbe- 
cility. 

2.  Med.  :  Physical  inability  of  a  man  or 
woman  for  sexual  intercourse.  Incurable  im- 
potence at  tlie  time  of  marriage  may  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  its  nullity. 

im'-po-tent,  a.  &  s.    [Impotence.] 

A*  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang, :  Want  of  physical,  intellec- 
tual, or  moral  power ;  deficient  in  capacity ; 
weak,  feeble.    (SJuikesp. :  Othello,  ii.  1.) 

2.  Med. :  Destitute  of  the  power  of  sexual 
intercourse. 

B,  As  subst.  :  One  who  is  feeble,  infirm,  or 
languishing  under  disease.  (Sliakesp. :  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.) 

im'-po-tent-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  impotent;  -Jy.] 
In  an  imitntt^nt  manner ;  weakly ;  without 
power  over  the  passions. 

"The  hormlesa  lance  is  impotentli/  flung." 

Wilkie :  Epigoniad,  ili. 

im-p^nd',  v.t.      [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and  Eng. 

jiound  in.v.).^ 

1.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  cattle  in  a 
pound  ;  to  pound. 

"The  things  distreined  must  in  the  first  place  l>e 
carried  to  some  pound,  and  thor.^  impounded  by  the 
{nkci."-'Blacksto7te :  Cornmentar^t,  bk.  iii.,  ch,  1, 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  in  ;  to  restrain  within 
limits.     (Shakesp.:  Henry  V,,  i.  2.) 

3.  To  take  possession  of  and  retain,  as  a 
document  produced  as  evidence  in  a  trial,  in 
order  that  inquiry  may,  if  necessary,  be  made 
respecting  its  genuineness,  &c. 

*  im-p6iind'-age  (age  as  ig).  s.  [Eng.  im- 
j^onnd ;  -age.]  The  act  of  impounding,  as  cattle. 

im-p^&nd'-er,  s.  [Eng.  impound;  -er.}  One 
who  impounds. 


Im-pfiv'-erish,  v.t.  [A  corrupt,  from  O.  Fr, 
H/'i'itrriss-,  liase  Of  apjiovritsant,  jir.  par.  oi 
uppuvrir  —  Uj  impoverish.    (.Sfccaf.)] 

1.  To  make  poor;  to  reduce  to  jioverty  or 
indigence.     {Sir  T.  More:  Utopia,  bk.  i.) 

2.  To  make  barren  ;  to  exhautitthc  Btrength, 
richness,  or  fertility  of :  aa,  To  iTnpoucriaMand. 

im-pSv'-er-ish-or,  «.  [Eng.  impoverish; 
-er.]    Oue  wlio  or  tliat  whicli  iinpoverishes. 

"  Im-pov'-er-ish-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  impoverish; 
hj.]     So  a.s  to  iiiiiiovciish. 

"  Im-pov'-er-ish-mSnt,  s.  [A  corrupt,  from 
U.  I''r.  appovrissemeiit,  from  nppavrlr  ~  to  im- 
poverish.] The  act  of  impnvcrishing ;  the 
state  of  being  impoverished  ;  jioverty  ;  indi- 
gence; a  draining  or  exhausting  of  wealth, 
richness,  or  fertility. 

"To  the  Injury  and  impoverishmera  of  the  aee.  — 
Strype  :  Life  of  Aylmcr.  cli.  x. 

••  ini-p<R*r'-er,  v.t.  [Prcf.  im^  =  in,  and  Eng. 
j)oi/'cr(q.v.).J    To  empower. 

"That  law  which  impowerfd  the  Parliament  to  ait." 
—  Warburton:  Workf.  vol.  ix.,  ser.  11*. 

im-pr&c-tic-a-hil'-i-ty.  «■     [Eng.  imprac- 

ticahle;  -ity.]  ' 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impractica- 
ble ;  impossibility;  infeasibility. 

"The 'present  impracticability  ot  converting  the«« 
men."— ^urd;   Works.  voL  vii.,  ser.  89. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intractable  ;  stub- 
born ;  untractableness.  ,    • 

im-pra,C'-tic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  int-  =  in-  =■ 
not,  and  Eng.  jiracticable  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  practicable  ;  not  possible  to  be  done- 
or  eflected  by  the  means  at  command  or  by. 
human  means  ;  not  feasible. 

"This  plan,  though 
Afacaulay :  Hist.  Eng., 

2.  Intractable;  stubborn;  unmanageable  j 
not  to  be  easily  or  readily  acted  upon. 

"Of  an  irrltAhle  and  impz-acriCirWe  temper."— J/a(>- 
aulay  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  travelled  or  traversed  i 
as,  an  impracticable  road. 

im-pr^C'-tic-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  imprac- 
ticable; -ness.y  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
impracticable ;  impracticability. 

"  Xor  is  anything  more  to  be  lamented  than  the  im- 
practicableness  of  doing  this,"— St^f.'  Present  Stat* 
of  Affairs. 

im-prS« -tic-a-bl;i^,  adv.  [Eng.  impractic- 
ah{le) ;  -ly.}  In  an  impracticable  manner  or 
degree. 

*  fan-pr^'-tic-al,  a.  [Pref.  im-  ~  in-  =■ 
not,  and  Eng.  practical  (q.v.).]  Not  practical; 
not  paying  due  regard  to  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  or  to  worldly  prudence. 

im'-pre-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  imprecatus,  pa.  par. 
of  imprecor  —  to  call  down  by  prayer  ;  im-  ^ 
in-  =  on,  and  precor  —  lo  pray.] 

1.  To  call  down,  as  a  curse,  calamity,  or 
punishment,  by  prayer. 

"  Nor  does  the  human  heart,  held  up  reeking  to  the- 
sun,  imprecate  th©  reugeauce  of  heaven." — J£ickle  ' 
Lusiad.    (Introd.J 

2.  To  call  down  or  invoke  a  curse  or  evil 
u]>on.  {Rochester:  Death  o/  the  Princess  of 
Orange.) 

im-pre-ca'-tion,  5.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impr^ 
cationem,  accus.  (}[ imjtrecatio,  from  imprecatus^ 
pa.  par.  of  imprecor;  Sp.  imprecacion ;  Ital. 
iviprecazione.]  The  act  of  imprecating  or  call- 
ing down  a  cui-se  or  evil  upon  any  one ;  a 
curse  ;  a  prayer  for  evil  to  fall  on  any  one  ;  s. 
malediction. 

"He  drove  them  from  him  with  impreoatioru.'— 
Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  vi. 

*  im-pre-cat'-or-y,  a.  [Eng.  imprecat(e); 
'vry  :  Sp.  imprccatorto.]  Of  the  nature  of  or 
containing  imprecations  or  curses  ;  maledic- 
tor>' ;  involving  a  curse  or  evil. 

*  im-pre-^i'-sloa,  s.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not^ 

and  Eng.  precision  (q.v.),]     A  want  or  lack  of 
precision,  exactness,  or  accuracy. 

*  im-pregn'  (g  silent),  v.t.  [Fr.  impri^ner, 
from  Lat.  impra;ijno  =  to  make  pregnant,  to- 
impregnate  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  impregnate  ;  to 
make  prolitic  with  young.  {Thxnnso7i:  SummeTf 
140.) 

2.  To  make  fruitful.   (Milton:  P.L.,  iv.  500.)' 


hSih  h^;  pout,  j6^1;  c$at,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  f» 
-dan*  -tlan  =  sh^u.    -tion,  -slon  =  shun;  -tlon,  -aion  =  zhiin.    -clous,  -tlous,  -sioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  b^l.  d^U 
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3.  To  fill  out, 

"  If  AH  imtiretjiitnff  wtud 
Fill  not  the  fl'iggiiig  ciuiviui." 

Howell :  form  lioyn(  to  Bit  ifa  etty. 

bn~prog-na-b0'-i-tir»  s.  [Eng.  imprajna- 
hie:  -t/.'/.]  The  quality  or  atato  of  being  iin- 
jiregn.'ible. 

Im-preg'-na-ble.  "  Im-preig-na-ble.  a. 

[Fr.    im^rrcnable,  irom    im-  =  Lat.    in-  -  uot, 
aud  prendre  {hat.  prehendo)  =  to  take.] 

1.  'f'liat  cannot  be    alonned    or   taken  by 
assault ;  able  to  resist  all  attacks. 

"  The  batt'^ry.  giinrdod  well. 
Remaius  as  yet  im;*r.''/H<i6?e.* 

Ilj/ron :  isif(/e  <■/  Corinth.  Ut 

*  2.  That  cannot  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

"Olory,  while  the  hero  imrnues  great  and  noblo 
enteriirtzes,  is  imprfffnuble."—SCeete :  Spectator,  No, 
21S. 

•  3.  Not  to  be  moved  or  sliaken  ;  invincible, 
immovable;  proof  agaitiat  attack. 

•  im-preg'-na-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  impreg- 
nable; -ness.\'  'Hie  qii;ility  or  state  of  being 
impregnable ;  impregnability. 

Im-preg'-na-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  invpregnahl{f); 
■It/.]  In  an  wnpregnable  manner  ;  so  as  to  be 
impregnable. 

"  For,  on  the  prophecy  concerning  AntlchrlBt,  the 
ProlpatJtnt  ohurcnes  were  founded  ;  ivnd  by  tlie  Anoca- 
lypse   in  general    are    they   imprrgnabtg  upheltl."  — 


Warburton  :    Works,  vol.  x.,  dis.  28. 

•  {m-preg'-nant,  a.  [Pret  imr-  =in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  pregnant  (q.v.).]     Not  pregnant. 

•  im-preg'-nant,  s.  [Lat.  imprcEgnans,  pr, 
p:ir.  of  impregno  =  to  impregnate.]  That 
which  impregnates. 

"  It  f  interestl  la  the  pole  to  which  we  turn,  and  our 
Bymi>!vthi7;int;  JudgiQenta  eeldotn  decline  from  tlie 
direction  of  this  nnpreffnant."  —  OlanviU :  Seepsit 
Snentifica.  ch.  xiv. 

Im-preg'-nate,  v.t  h  1     [Imfreonate,  a.] 
[Fr.  bnpregn€r ;  Ital.  impregnare.] 
A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  fill  or  get  with  young  ;  to  make  preg- 
nant ;  to  cause  to  conceive. 

2.  To  fertilise  in  any  way  ;  to  render  fruit- 
ful or  fertile. 

"To  imprefrnatt  the  liearts  and  lives  of  Ita  prose- 
lytea."— Decay  of  Piety. 

*  3.  To  infuse  the  particles  of  another  sub- 
stance into  ;  to  commimicate  the  virtues  of 
another  substance  to  ;  to  saturate. 

"That  common  mercury  may  indeed  be  Bplritnally 
imjirreqnated.  I  have  been  persuaded." — Boyle:  Workt. 
1.  64T. 

*  B,  IniTans, :  To  become  impregnated  or 
pregnant. 

•  im-preg'-liate,  a.     [Low  Lat.  imprcegnahifi, 

pa.  ])ar.  of  impr(Fgno  =  to  impregnate  :  im-  = 
in,  and  prfegnans,  prcegnas  =  pregnant ;  Ital. 
imprepnato  ;  Sp.  iinpr€gfiado.\ 

L  Impregnated;  pregnant;  rendered  pro- 
lific or  fruitful. 


2.  Having  the  virtues  of  another  substance 
communicated  or  infused  into  it. 

"  Let  one  move  hia  imprtqnnte  needle  to  any  letter 
of  the  alphabet."— G^anfftfi ;  Vanity  of  Dogrnatizinj, 
ch,  xxi. 

tol-preg-na'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  ittiprmgna- 
tio,  from  imprfFgnnUis,  pa.  par.  of  impr(pgnn: 
Fr.  impregnation ;  Sp.  impregnacion ;  Ital. 
impregnazione.] 

1.  Tlte  act  or  process  of  impregnating  or 
making  pregnant;  fecundation;  fertilisation. 

*  2.  The  act  or  process  of  infusing  or  cnm- 
municJiting  the  virtues  of  another  substance, 
as  by  intimate  commixture  ;  infusion,  satura- 
tion. 

"  Whether  the  sloicte  sijniatureof  one  etone  Included 
In  the  matrix  and  belly  of  another,  were  not  suflacient 
at  first  to  derive  this  vertue  of  the  pregnant  stuiie, 
n|ton  others  in  imyrr Ration,  may  yet  be  farther  con. 
eidered." — Brovme:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  »i,,  ch.  v. 

*  3.  That  with  which  anything  is  impreg- 
nated. 

•  Im-prelgn-a-ble,  a.    [Impregnable.] 

•  im-pre-ju'-di-cate,  *  im-pre-ju'-di- 
cat-ed,  a.  [Fref.  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  Eng. 
prriudicat^  (<l-v.).]  Unprejudiced,  impartial, 
unbiassed;  not  prepossessed. 

"The  solid  reasonof  cue  man  with  *mpr<;ftidfca^c  ap- 
yireb elisions." — Brovme :  Vnfgar  Erroun.hk.l.,  ch.  vIL 

•  im-prcn-a-ble,  a.    [Impregnable.  ] . 

•  im-prep-ar-a'-tlon,  .t.      [Fref,  im-  =  in- 

=  tiot,  and  ilng.  preparation  (q.v.).  |    Want  or 


lack    of   preparation  ;    un preparedness  ;  un- 
readiness, 

"It  Is  our  Infidelity,  our  imfrreparatimt  that  makes 
death  any  otlior  then  advAutagc." — tip,  I/atl :  C<m. 
tempi,  i  Laiarut  I^eauL 

im-pre'-aa,  b.    (Ital,]    [Impress.] 

Her. :  A  device,  a  iuott<v  aa  on  a  ahield, 
&c. ;  an  Impress. 

ixn-pre-sar'-i-6,  «.  [Ital.]  One  who  orga- 
nizes, managi's,  or  conducts  a  concert  or  an 
opera  company. 

Im  -  pre  -  scrip- ta  -  ble«  a.    [Impbesckip- 

TIBLE.J 

im-pre-acrip-ti-ba'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  impre- 
scriptible ;  -ity.]  ThL'  quality  or  state  of  being 
imprescriptible. 

im-pre-scrfp'-ti-ble,  a,  [Pref.  i-m-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  prescriptlble  (qv.);  Vt.  impre- 
scriptible.] 

1.  Not  capable  of  being  lost  or  impaired  by 
neglect  to  use,  or  by  the  claims  of  another 
founded  upon  prescription  (q.v.). 

"  All  feudal  privileges  were  treated  as  encrciacb- 
menta  on  the  impreicriptihle  righU  of  mvuarchy."— 
BaXlam:  Middle  Affes,  ch.  11. 

2.  Not  derived  from  or  dependent  upon  ex- 
ternal authority  ;  self-evidencing  :  aa,  the 
imprescriptible  laws  of  reason. 

im-pre-Scrip'-ti-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impre- 
scmptib{le);  -ly.]  luan  imprescriptiblemanner. 

"  im-prese',  a.  [Ital.  impresa.]  An  impresa, 
an  impress. 

"An  impr««o  Is  a  device  1b  picture  with  his  motto 
or  word  .borne '  by  noble  or  learned  fiersonagea."— 
Camden :  Reinainea. 

im-press'  (1),  v.t.  [Lat.  impresso  =  a  frequent, 
from  imprimo  (pa.  par.  impressvs)  =  to  im- 
press :  im-  =  in-  =  in,  upon,  and  premo  = 
=  to  press;  Fr.  inprimer ;  Sp.  imprimir.] 

1.  To  press  or  stamp  in  or  upon  ;  to  mark  by 
pressure ;  to  make  a  mark  or  flgura  upon  by 
pressure. 

"  His  heart  like  an  agate  with  yonr  print  imprased." 
Shakesp.:  Love's  Lahour'i  Lost.  ii.  1. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark  or 
figure ;  to  imprint. 

*  3.  To  press  do^vn. 

"  The  conquering  chief  his  foot  imprett 
On  the  strong  neck  of  that  destructive  bCAst." 

Dryd^n  :  Melectger  A  Atalanta,  200. 

4.  To  mark,  as  though  impressed  by  a 
stamp. 

"They  are  the  image  of  his  own  mind  impressed 
on  our  Bouls."— S/iarp,  vol,  vll..  aer.  1. 

5.  To  affect  strongly  ;  to  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on. 

"  More  moved  by  what  impretset  the  senaes  than  by 
■what  is  addressed  to  the  reason,"— i/acau/ay;  Bist. 
E'lfj.,  ch.  vi. 

6.  To  fix  deeply ;  to  inculcate ;  to  stamp 
deeply. 

"  His  aspect  and  his  air  imprated 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breaat." 

Byron  :  Giaour. 

6.  To  urge  strongly  :  as,  Impress  on  him  the 
necessity  of  coming. 

*  7.  To  print,  as  a  book ;  to  imprint. 

im-press' (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  m-=iu,  and  Eng. 
press,  V.  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  compel  to  enter  the  public  service  as 
seamen ;  to  seize,  and  take  into  service  by 
compulsion. 

"  The  power  of  impressing  seafaring  men  lor  the  sea 
service  by  the  Icing's  commission,  has  been  a  iQ;itter  of 
some  dispute,  and  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance." 
— Blackstone  :  Commentaries,  bk,  i.,  ch.  13. 

2.  To  seize,  take,  or  set  apart  for  the  public 
service  :  as.  To  impress  a  sum  of  money,  to  m- 
jvre^s  provisions. 

iznpreas-gang,  s.    [Press-gang.] 

un'-preas  (I),  s.     [Impress  (1),  v.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  marking  by  pressure;  theact 
of  stamping  a  mark  or  figure  upon. 

2.  A  mark  or  stamp  made  by  pressure  ;  the 
figure  or  image  of  anything  effected  by  pres- 
sure ;  a  stamp ;  an  impression. 

3.  A  mark  of  distinction ;  a  characteristic 
mark. 

"  Hia  mind  was  one  which  readily  t'>ok  the  impress 
of  auy  stronger  mind"— .)/acciw/ay     llisf.  Eng..  ch.  ix. 

4.  A  device  ;  a  motto,  as  upon  a  shield,  seal, 
&c. 

"  About  the  border,  In  a  curious  fret. 
Emblems,  impresses,  hieroglyiihics  eet." 

Drayfon  :  Bnront'  Wars,  vi 


im'-press  (2),  *  im-preaae,  «■     [Imprem 

('4  f.) 

1.  Tlie  act  of  impressing  or  compelling  to 
enter  the  public  service  as  seamen, 

"Why  such  imj/reu  of  ehliiwriKhti,  whose  Bor«taik 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week." 

tiliakesp.  :  BamUt,  t  L 

2.  That  which  is  impressed,  seized,  or  set 
apart  for  the  public  service. 

*  im-presa-i-bil'-i-t^,  «.  [F^nt^.  imprasihU ; 
-ity.\  Ihe  (quality  or  btate  of  being  impret- 
siblc  ;  su.sceptibility. 

*  im-preaa'-i-ble.  o.  [Eng.  imvreas;  -aite.] 
Capable  of  being  iniyiressed  ;  yielding  to  pres- 
sure ;  readily  tiiking  an  impression  ;  suscepti- 
ble ;  susceptive. 

*  im-press'-l-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  impressib(U) ; 
-ly.)    In  an  impressible  manner, 

im-preas'-ldn  (sa  as  8h)»  s.   [Lat  impresgio, 
from  impre^sus,  pa.  par.  ofimprimo^ia  impress 
(q.v.);   Fr.  impression;  6p    impresion;  ItaL 
impressiotie.] 
L  OrdiTiary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  impressing  or  pressing  on» 
body  upon  another  ;  the  act  of  impressing  or 
stamping  any  thing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  impressed,  stamped, 

or  marked. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  impressed,  stamped,  or 
marked  ;  a  mark  made  by  pressure  or  stamp- 
ing ;  a  stamp ;  an  impress. 

"  If  It  bear 
The  stamp  and  clear  impresiion  of  good  sense. 
And  be  not  costly."  Cowpcr :  Task.  vL  983. 

4.  A  copy  taken  by  pressure  from  type,  an 
engraved  plate,  &c. 

5.  All  the  copies  of  a  work  taken  at  ono 
time ;  an  edition. 

*6.  A  form  ;  figure  ;  shape ;  appearance. 

"Which  like  a  waxen  lm>u;e  next  the  fire 
Beant  no  impretsion  of  the  thin^  it  was."" 

ShaAesjj.  :  Ttoo  Oentlcmen  of  Verona,  IL  4. 

7.  Effect  or  influence  on  the  organs  of  sense, 
caused  by  contact  with  an  external  object ; 
the  idea  or  memory  of  the  object  as  perceived 
and  remembered  ;  an  image  fixed  in  the  mind. 

8.  An  eflfect  produced  upon  the  mind,  con- 
science, feeling-j,  &c. 

"  For  never  was  there  a  mind  on  which  both  senices 
and  lojuries  left  such  faint  and  transitory  impre*- 
lionM." — A/acaul^y  :  Bist.  Eng..  ch.  il. 

9.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or 
belief. 

*  10.  The  effect  of  an  attack  or  influence  ex- 
cited from  without. 

"  Such  a  defeat .  .  .  m.iy  surely  endure  a  compartBon 
with  any  'A  the  bravest  impressU^iu  in  ancient  timea." 
—  Woilon.     {Todd.) 

II.  Power  or  influence  caused  to  operate ; 
efficacious  agency,  operation,  or  influence. 

"  Univerul  gravitation  Is  nbove  all  mechanism,  and 

Sroceeds   from    a   divine  energy  and    imprasiaru"— 
entley  :  Boyle  Lectures. 

*  12.  Impressiveness ;  emphasis.     {Mxlton.y 
XL  Technically: 

1.  Print.  :  The  pressure  applied  to  a  sheet 
in  the  press.  Also  the  appearance  of  the 
sheet,  front  or  back,  when  it  is  taken  fiom  the 
press. 

2.  Painting: 

(1)  Tlie  first  coat  or  ground  colour,  laid  on 
to  receive  the  other  colours. 

(2)  Tlie  single  coat  of  colour  laid  upon  a 
wall  or  wainscot  of  an  apartment  for  ornament, 
or  upon  timber  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  or 
upon  metals  to  protect  them  from  rust. 

*  xm-press'-ion-a-bn-i-ty  (ss  as  sh),  5. 

[Eng.  impressionable;  -ity.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  impressionable  ;  susceptibility 
of  impression. 

im-pres8'-lon-ar-ble  (aa  as  ah),  a.  [Eng. 
impression ;  -able.]  Susceptible  of  or  liable  to 
impression  ;  easily  impressed  ;  impressible. 

im-preaa'-lon-a-ble-neaa  (aa  as  ah),  a. 

[En:;,  impressionable ;  -ness.]  Impression- 
ability (q.v.). 

im-press' -ion-ism    (ss  as  sh).  «.     The 

doctrines  and  methods  of  the  impressionists. 

im-press' -ic»xi-ist  (ss  as  sh),  e.  A  writer 
or  a  painter  who  aims  at  reproducing  the 
immediate  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
natural  objects. 
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•  Im-prSss'-lon-lesa  (ss  ns  sh),  a.  [Enp. 
imprRssUni ;  -less.]  Hnvinji  the  qtmlity  of  nob 
being  inipreRsed  or  attected  ;  not  iuipressioii- 
able. 

fm-press'-ive,  a.  [Ab  if  from  a  Latin  impres- 
Biiuis,  from  impressus.  (Impress.]  Fr.  tin- 
pressif;  I  ia\.  impress ivo  ;  Sp.  imjyri'nivo.) 

1.  Having  the  quality  or  power  to  impreaa  ; 
making  or  tending  to  make  an  iminossiun  ;  im- 
pressing'the  mind;  exciting  orteuding  to  excite 
sensibility. 

"  HIaown  manner  of  reciting  venres.  wlitch  wnavron. 
darfiilly  ir't)reiiti!e."~Sfurpli!/  :  Life  of  Dr.  Jvhmon. 

*  2.  Capable  of  being  impreaaed ;  susi^ept- 
iblo,  impressionable. 

"  With  Buch  brave  raptures  Irotn  her  words  that  rise, 
She  lomie  a  breach  In  his  impresxive  broimt." 

Dr<vjt07i :  Uarona'  Wars,  III. 

Im-pres8'-ive-l3?,  culv.  fEng.  impressive; 
-ly.]  Id  an  impressive  manner;  forcibly, 
strikingly.] 

Xm-press'-ive-ne8S,  ».  [Eng.  impressdve; 
-iress.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
pressive. 

"Our  thoufrhts  of  It  have  much  mors  of  vivacity 
Rud  impreuivenoig." — Paley,  ear.  4. 

Im-press'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  impress  (2),  v. ; 
'vumt]  The  act  of  imi)ressing  ;  the  state  of 
being  impressed  ;  the  act  of  seizing  for  public 
service  ;  compulsory  service. 

"The  great  Bcnudal  of  our  naval  nervlce— im/n-ew- 
mtf„r_dled  a  j-rotracted  death."— /.  ff.  Burton  :  Reifjn 
of  Queen  Anne.  ii.  29. 

%  The  first  known  Commission  for  impress- 
ment was  in  1355.  In  December,  UHl.  the 
English  Parliament  declared  it  illegal  to  press 
men  either  for  the  land  or  the  sea  servire. 
Nevertheless  the  seizing  of  seamen  for  the 
navy  continued  through  all  the  wars  arising 
out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  had  become 
obsolete  before  the  Crimean  War. 

* im-press'-or,  s.  [Eng.  impress;  -or.]  One 
wlio  or  that  which  impresses. 

•*  Fancy  la  the  receiver  and  impretsor."  —  Boyle  : 
Workt.  vi.  33.1. 

•im-pressnre  (pressure  as  presh'-ur),  s. 

[Eng,  impn-^s ;  -iircl  A  mark  made  by  ]>ics- 
sure  ;  an  impression,  an  indentation,  a  dent. 

"  By  Jove  multipotent 
Thou  nhouM'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  inipresgurs  made 
Of  our  muk  feud  '         Shakesp. :  Troil.  &  Crets.,  !v.  6. 

im'-prest,  s.  [Mid.  Eng.  in  presto  —  in  ready 
money  ;  Lat.  prasto  =  athand,  ready.]  Money 
advanced ;  a  loan,  an  advance,  a  kind  of  ear- 
nest-money. 

*  imprest-money,  s.  Money  paid  on 
enlisting  soldiers. 

imprest-office,  s.  A  department  of  the 
Admiralty  which  attends  to  the  business  of 
advancing  moneys  or  loans  to  paymasters  and 
other  officers. 

fm-prfiat',  v.t.  [Imprest,  s.]  To  advance  on 
loan. 

•im-prev'-a-len9e,  *  im-prev'-a-len-9y. 

«.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  prevalence 
(q.v.).]  A  want  or  lark  of  superior  or  pre- 
Tailing  power  ;  incapability  of  prevailing  ;  in- 
eftiracy. 

"  The  impotence  and  hnprevalency  of  them  alL" — 
Bale  :  Remains,  p.  276. 

•im-pre-var'-ic-ar-We,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in- 
=  not,  and  Eng.  jyrevaricabh  (q.v.).]  Not  to 
be  departed  from. 

"An  imprevaricable  la»  with  all  bodies  —Wyfty  ; 
Man'»  Soul,  ch.  viii. 

•im-pre-vent~a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Bng.  impre- 
venta}>!e ;  -itii.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  not 
being  preventable. 

•Im-pre-vent'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  m-  =  in-' 
=  not,  and  Eng.  'preventable  (q.v.).]  Not  pr« 
ventable  ;  incapable  of  being  prevented  ;  in- 
evitable. 

Im-pri-ma'-tur,  s.   [Lat.  =;  let  it  be  printed.] 

1.  A  licence  to  print  a  book  granted  by  the 
censor  or  licenser  in  those  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  the  press  is  still  kept  up. 

"  Ab  If  ft  letter'd  dunce  had  tciid  "TIb  right,* 
And  imprimatur  usher'd  it  to  llL'bt  * 

Vouiisi  :  Satire  Tii 

2.  A  mark  of  approval  or  recommendation 
generally. 

*inoi-prim'-er-^,  s.  [Fr.  imprimerie ;  from 
imprimer  =  to  imprint,  to  print.] 


1.  A  print,  an  impression. 

2.  A  printing-houBe. 

3.  The  art  of  printing. 


*  im-prim'-ing,  ».  (r>at.  im-  =  In,  and  primus 
=  tlie  lir.st.]  A  beginning  ;  a  tlrst  action,  mo- 
tion, or  effect. 

■'  There  were  bi'th  their  BpriiiKins™  and  impriminffi, 
u  I  may  call  them."— Wvtton  :  Ucliquix,  p.  164. 

im-pri'-mis,  ndv.    [Lat.  from  im-  =  in,  and 
primus  =  the  Ilrst.]     In  the  first  place,  firstly. 
"  lmj/rimi$,  pray  obacrvo  hia  hat." 

Qoldamith  :   A  New  Jtmiic. 

Im'-print,  s.  [Imprint,  v.\  That  which  is 
imprinted  or  impressed ;  an  impress ;  that 
which  is  printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  hook  ; 
specif.,  the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher 
of  a  book,  together  with  the  place,  and,  fre- 
quently, the  date  of  publication. 

"  Isauing  an  addreaa  to  the  electors  of  Northampton 
without  the  printer's  (m;»-tw(."— /*aK  Mall  Gazette. 
Feb.  28.  1884. 

Vtw -print',  v.t,   <fe  i.       [Pref.  im-  =  in-=  on, 
and  Eng.  print  (q.v.);  O.  Fr.  empreindre;  pa. 
par.  empreint ; 8p.  emprentar  ;  Ital.  imprentare. ] 
A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  impress ;  to  mark  by  pressure ;  to 
stamp. 

"  The  shape  of  her  moat  dainty  foot 
I?Tiprintcd  tlxcie  I  found." 

Draytun:  Quest  of  Cynthia. 

2.  To  impress  ;  to  stamp  deeply. 

"  Nature  imprintt  upon  whate'er  we  see, 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  In  it,  Be  free." 

Cotoper  :   Charily.  169. 

3.  To  stamp  as  letters  or  words  on  paper, 
&c,  by  means  of  type,  plates,  &c.;  to  print. 

4.  To  fix  indelibly  or  deeply  ;  to  impress  on 
the  mind,  memory,  &c. 

"  There  are  truths  imprinted  on  the  soul  which  It 
perceives  or  uiidorstands  no\„"— Locke  :  Suman  Un- 
derstanding, bk.  i.,  ch.  ii, 

*  B,  Intrans. :  To  print. 

"ThiB  la  the  science  of  imprinting,  and  the  craft  of 
mak'ns  papar  "Sir  T.  Mom  :    Utopia,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vi. 

^  Things  are  imprMsed  on  the  mind  so  as 
to  produce  a  conviction  ;  they  are  imprinted 
on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  recollection. 
Engrave,  from  grave  and  grahen  to  dig,  ex- 
presses more  in  the  proper  sensy  than  either, 
and  the  same  in  its  moral  application.  {Crahb  : 
Eng.  Synon.) 

im-pris'-on,  v.t.     [Ft.  emprisonner.] 

1.  To  put  into  or  confine  in  a  prison  or  jail ; 
to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody. 

"  The  king  toke  this  Gyffyay  and  impritoned  him." 

Robert  of  Gloucester ,  p.  464. 

2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  deprive  of  liberty 
in  any  way. 

"  Nine  years  imprtton'd  In  those  towers  ye  lay." 

Pope :  Homer ;  Iliad  xviii.  3.1B. 

im-pris'-dn-er,  s.   [Eng.  imprison  ; -er.]  One 
who  imprisons  another. 

im-pris'-dn-m.ent,  «.    [Fr.  emprisonnement, 
from  emprisonner.] 

1.  The  act  of  imprisoning  or  confining  in  a 
prison  or  jail. 

2.  The  state  of  being  imprisoned ;  confine- 
ment in  a  prison  ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

"[He]  was  condemned  to  perpetu&l  t/aprijcmnwnr.' 
~-Burke:  Speech  at  Brittol. 

%  For  the  ditTerence  between  imprisonment 
and  confinement,  see  Confinement. 
False  imprisonment :  (See  extract). 

"To  constitute  the  iulury  of  false  imprisonment 
there  are  two  points  reqiiisite ;  I.  The  deteutiou  L>f  the 
penon:  and,  2.  The  unlawfulness  of  such  detention. 
Every  conflneraeut  of  the  person  la  an  imprisounient, 
whether  it  be  in  a  common  pris.ju,  or  in  a  private 
home,  or  even  by  forcibly  detaiuiiig  one  in  the  jmbiic 
streets.  Unlawful  ur  faUc  imprisonment  consists  in 
such  confluemeiit  or  detention  without  sufficient  au. 
thoritv.  The  remedy  is  of  two  sorts:  the  one  remov- 
ing the  injury  ;  the  other,  making  witisfactiou  for  it. 
And  the  means  of  removtug  the  actual  injury  is  by 
wTit  of  habeas  corpus."— Olackstone :  Comment.,  bk. 
liL,  cli.  5. 

im-prob-a-bn'-i-tj^,  s.      [Pref.  itw-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  probability  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improbable ; 
unlikelihood. 

"There  are  degrees  herein  .   .   .  quite  down  to  if»- 

probabilitv  anduiilikeliiiesa."— iocAtf.  Bum/m  Under- 
standing, h\i.  iv.,  ch.  XV. 

2.  That  which  is  improbable  or  unlikely  ;  an 
improbable  event,  result,  &c. 

"It  Is  the  praise  of  oninipotencie  to  worke  by  i*n- 
pr-n^ttbiUtie-s:'-  Bp.  HaU    Contemp.  ;  Watvrs  of  Marah. 

im-prob'-a-We,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat  improba- 

bilis :  im-  ==  in-  =  not,  and  probabilis  =  pro- 


bable ;  prnho  =  to  prove ;  Hp.  improbable  ;  ItaL 
improbabile.]  Not  probable  ;  not  likely  to  be 
true  ;  unlikely  ;  not  to  be  expected  naturally 
or  under  ordinary  circumntauccH. 

"  Events,  imi>robab!e  arid  Htrani^  u  theae, 
Which  only  a  j.artiital  inliid  for.-.-..-*.*. 
A  public  schnul  sliaU  briu;;  t*^  jhim  with  name." 

Cuwper :  Tirtciniutn,  t7<i. 


tim-prSb'-a-ble-neSS,  ».  [Eng.m;>robaf>te; 
-ncss.)  Tlie'qimhty  or  state  of  being  Impro- 
bable ;  improbability. 

im-prob'-a-bl^,   adv.     [Eng,    im/probab(le) ; 

-/v.]      In   an   iiuijrobable   manner  or  degree; 

without  or  beyond  probability  or  likelihood. 

"A  few  years  more  may,  not  improbably,  leave  him 

without  ouo  admirer."— ifurti  .■    On   the    I'rophedM. 

(AplxHUUllL.) 

*  im' -pro-bate,  v.t.  [Lat.  improhatiis,  pa.  par. 

of  improbo  —  to  disapprove,  to  condcnm  :  im^- 
~  ijt-  =  not,  and  probo  =  to  approve.]  Not  to 
approve  ;  to  disapprove  of ;  to  disallow. 

im-pro-ba'-tlon,  «.  [Lat.  improbatio,  from. 
imprnbatus,  pa.  par.  of  improbo  ;  Fr.  improbO' 
tion.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  The  act  of  disapproving  ; 
disapprobation. 

2.  Scots  Law:  The  proving  of  falsehood  or 
forgei-y  ;  an  action  brought  tor  the  imri-ose  of 
having  some  instrument  declared  to  be  false 
or  forged. 

im-prob'-a-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  vm/pTobatie)^ 
-ory.] 

Scots  Law  :  Containing  or  tending  to  disap- 
proval or  disapprobation  ;  tending  to  disprove. 
It  is  the  opposite  to  approbatory. 

*  im-prob'-it-t^,  s.  [I-at  improbitas,  from 
im-  =  in-  =  not,  and probiins  =  goodness  ;  pro- 
bus  =  good;  Fr.  improbite ;  Sp.  improbUlad; 
Ital.  improbita..]  A  want  or  lack  of  probity, 
integrity,  or  rectitude  of  principle  ;  dishonesty ; 
dishonourableness. 

"He  was  never  taken  notice  of  to  have  any  secret 
alloy  of  improbity."— Clarendon:  Religion  A  Policy, 
ch.  vi. 

*  Im-pra-dU9ed',  a.  [Pref.  im-  ^in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  produced  (q.v.),]    Not  produced. 

*  im-prd-fi'-cien9e.  *  im-pro-fi'-cieiL- 

Cy  (ci  as  Sb),  s.  [Pref.  in-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  projlcience, prqficiencyi'i.v.).'}  Awant- 
or  lack  of  proficiency, 

"  The  excellency  of  the  Ministry,  since  waited  on  by 
such  an  improficiency.  increaaes  my  presaging  feara."— 
Boyle:    )\'orkt.  i.  35. 

*  im-prof -it-a-ble,  •  Im-prof-yt-a^ble,. 

a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  ~  not,  and  Eng.  pvojita- 
&;e(q.v.).]     Not  profitable  ;  unprulitable. 

"  Perceyuynge  the    improfytable   weedes    apjiering 

wbl<'li  wyll  .luuoy  his  corne  or  h er bes. "—^ir  T.  Ktyot : 

The  Oorernovr,  bk.  L.  ch.  xxiii. 

*  im-pro-gres'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  iu-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  progressive  (q.v.).]  Not  pro- 
gressive ;  not  progressing. 

*  im-pro-gres'-sive-lir,  adv.  [Eng.  impro- 
gressive ;  -hj.]  In  an  im  progressive  manner; 
not  I'rogressively. 

*  im-pro-lif '-ic,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  prolific  (q.v.).]  Not  prolific;  not 
fmitful ;  unproductive. 

*  im-pro-Uf '-i-cate,  v.t.  [Pref.  im-  =  in, 
and  Lat.  proUjico  =  to  make  prolific  (q.v.).] 
To  impregnate,  to  fecundate ;  to  make  prolific. 

"  This  may  be  a  means  to  improlificate  the  seed."^ 
Browne  :  Vulgar  £rrours.  bk.  viL,  ch.  xtL 

*  im-prompt',  a.  [Pref.  iTTC-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
En-,  prompt  (q.v.)/|  Not  ready  ;  unready, 
unprepared. 

"  So  imprompt,  BO  ill-prepared  to  stand  the  shock." 
—Sterne  :  Tristram  Sftandy,  i.  219. 

im-promp'-tu,  adv.,  a.,  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  L^t. 
in  provtptn  —  in  readiness.] 

A.  As  adv.  :  Off-hand ;  without  previous 
study. 

B.  As  adj. :  Done  or  said  off-hand  or  with- 
out previous  study  ;  off-hand,  extempora 

C.  As  subst. :  A  piece  made  oil-hand  or  ex- 
tempore ;  an  extemporaneous  composition. 

*  im-promp'-tU-ist,  s.    [Eng.  imprnmptu,  s. ; 

-ist.]    One  who'i'mduces  on  the  spar  of  the 
moment;  an  improviser. 

"Theodore  Honk,  the  wittiest  man  of  bi-t  day,  wb« 

a  most   prolific  impromptuist."— Charnbert't  Journal, 

IX  X.  T42. 


b^.  l>6^:  post.  )6^1:  cat,  ceU.  cborus,  chin,  bench ;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist.    -Ing. 
-otaa.  -tlon  =  sh^n.    -tlon.  -aion  =  shun;  -tlon.  -jion  =  zhun.     -clous.  -Uons.  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  it  =  b^l.  d^U 
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bn-prop'-er,  a.  [Ft.  impropre,  from  Lat.  m- 
proprtus ;  Ital.  improprio ;  8p.  impropio.] 
^Proper,  ] 

*  1.  Not  peculiar  or  proper  to  an  individual ; 
general,  common. 

2.  Not  proper;  not  well  adapted  or  suited 
to  tlio  circumstances,  design,  or  end  ;  unsuit- 
able, unfit ;  as,  an  improper  medicine. 

3.  Unbecoming,  indecent :  as,  an  improper 
■peech,  improper  conduct. 

"And  (11<I  lilm  service 
Improper  for  u  sIrvc."  SJiakeip.*:  Lear,  v.  3. 

4.  Not  just,  not  correct,  not  accurate,  eiro- 
neous. 

"Hedlaappeared,  was  rarify'tl : 
For  'tla  imprni'fr  speech  to  i«iy  he  died  ; 
Ue  waBexlmr.l,'  Jh-jfdm.     {Todd.] 

Improper-fcudB,  s.  pi 

Law:  Derivative  feuds,  as  for  example  those 
"which  were  originally  sold  to  the  feudatory 
for  a  price. 

improper-fraction, <.  [Fraction, ILL] 

•  im-prSp-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  imjvroperatns, 
pa.  par.  of  impropero  —  to  t^uut,  to  upbraid.] 
Vituperation,  abuse,  reproach  ;  a  taunt. 

"  Omitting  theaei  imprnperationt  And  terma  of  ecur- 
Tility."— Browne.    \  Webtter.) 

Im-prop'-er-ly,  adiK     [Eng.  improper;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  improper,  unfit,  or  unsuitable 
manner;  not  fitly,  not  suitably,  not  properly. 

"It  la  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improfierJy, 
but  lest  you  should  fonn  improiier  opiniona  on  mat- 
ters of  some  moment."— Zlurftt! ;  Speech  at  Driitot. 

2.  In  an  unbecoming  or  indecent  manner. 

3.  Not  justly,  accurately,  or  correctly  ;  in- 
"Correctly. 


•  im-prop'-er-t^,  s.     [Impropriety.] 

•  im-pro-pi'-tlous.  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  — 
not,  and  Eng.  propitious  (q.v.).]  Not  propi- 
tious ;  unpropitious,  nufavourable. 

"  I  am  aorry  to  hi-ar  in  the  mean  'time  that  your 
dreams  were  impr(^i(iout."—}yotton:  ReinaiTU,  p.  574. 

•  im-pro-por'-tlon-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  - 
in-  =  not.  and  Eng.  proportionable  (q.v.).]  Not 
proportionable. 

"  If  I  hnd  thought  a  creature  of  her  smimetry  conld 
have  dared  so  im)rroportionab}e  and  abrupt  a  digres- 
sion."—Ba/i  Jonson  :  Cynthia't  Rerelt,  i.  3. 

•im-pro-por'-tlon-ate,  a.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  =  not,  and  Eng.  proportionate  (q.v.).]  Not 
proportionate  ;  not  in  proportion. 

"Tlie  cavity  la  intproportionate  to  the  head."— 
Smith  :  On  Old  Age.  p.  59. 

Im-pro'-pri-ate.  r.(.  &  i  [Lat.  pref.  ivu  = 
in,  and  projiriatus^  pa.  par.  of  proi^rio  =  to 
appropriate  (q.v.).] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  convert  to  one's  own  or 
to  private  use  ;  to  take  to  one's  self;  to  appro- 
priate. 

"  Jmpropriatitiff  the  Spirit  of  Ood  to  themselves."— 
JUSton:  Animad.  upon  Remonslranft  Defence. 

2.  Ec-cles.  Law :  To  place  the  revenues. 
profits,  care,  and  charge  of,  into  the  hands  of 
a  layman  ;  to  vest  in  a  layman  or  corporation. 

"Other  religious  houses aud  rectories  that  were  im- 
propriated."— /iumet :  Hist.  Reform.,  vol.  i.,  bk.  i. 

B,  Intrans. :  To  act  as  or  become  an  impro- 
priator, 

Im-pro'-pri-ate,  a.  [Impropriate,  «.]  Placed 
or  vested  in  ihe  hands  of  a  layman ;  impro- 
priated. 

Ttm-pro-pri-a'-tlon,  s.     [Impropriate.] 

*  L  The  act  of  impropriating  or  appropriat- 
ing to  oneself. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  an  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice in  the  hands  of  a  layman  ;  the  act  of  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  a  church  for  a  lay- 
man's use.  When,  after  the  suppression  of 
abbeys  in  1639,  Henry  VIIL  gave  their  reve- 
nues to  his  courtiers,  the  latter  were  termed 
im]iropriators.  According  to  Haydn  (ed.  1S7S), 
their  successors  are  7,597  in  number. 

1  "  An  improitriarion  Is  properly  bo  called  when  the 
church  laud  Is  in  the  haada  of  a  layman." — Ayliffe: 
',  Parergnn. 

3.  That  which  is  impropriated,  as  eccle- 
siastical property. 

"  AH  the  imfrrnpriationt  might  easily  have  been  pur- 
chased hi  tbose  days."— ,V«?*o«  .■  Ufe  of  Bishop  Bull. 

Im-pro'-pri-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  impropHatle) ; 
-or.]  One  who  iniproi>riates  ;  specifically,  a 
layman  who  has  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 


church  or  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  ;  one  who 
holds  an  impropriation. 

"  If  some  rich  improfiriutora  could  be  prevailed  uixjii 
to  restore  to  tbe  Church  some  part  of  her  revenues.'  — 
iVrhon  :  Life  nf  Bp.  Bull. 

*  3[m-pr6'-pri-a-trix,  s.  [Formed  by  analogy 

from  Impropriate  (q.v.). J     A  female  impro- 
l>riator. 

im-pro-pri'-o-ty,  «.  [Pref.  im-  =  iri-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  propriety  (q.v.).] 

L  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improper ; 
a  want  or  luck  of  propriety,  suitableness,  or 
fitness  in  regard  to  time,  place,  circumstances, 
&c. 

2.  That  which  is  improper ;  an  improper, 
unsuitable,  or  unbecoming  act,  expression,  Ac. 

"Deformed  with  all  the  improprietiea  which  Igno- 
rance and  neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him,"  — 
Johnaon  :  J'riiface  to  Uluifctpere. 

*  im-pros-per'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  fm-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  prosjm-ity  (q.v.).]  A  want  or 
lack  of  prosperity,  good  fortune,  or  success. 

"The  prosperity  or  improsi>erily  of  a  man,  or  his 
fate  here,  does  not  entirely  depend  njiou  his  owu  pru- 
dence or  1  m  prudence."— y(»rr*n .-  Htm.  on  Eccles.  uitt. 

*  im-pros'-per-ous,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  ~ 
not,  and  Eng.  jrrosperous  (q.v.).]  Not  pros- 
perous, fortunate,  or  successful ;  unfortunate. 

\perout  voyage  we  begun. " 
Dryden :   Virgil ;  ^Eneid  v.  B16. 

*  im-prds'-per-ous-l^,  adv.  [Pref.  im-  = 
in-  ~  not,  and  Eng.  prosjierously  (q.v.).]  Not 
prosperously  ;  unsuccessfully,  unfortunately. 
{Drayton:  Legend  of  Matilda  the  Fair.) 

*'im-prds'-per-ous-ne8s,  ».  [Eng.  im- 
prosiperoiis ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  improsperous  ;  want  of  prosperity  or 
success  ;  iU-success. 

"The  impronperoutneu  ...  of  a  whole  kingdom 
should  be  imi^utahle  to  one  such  siu." — ffammotiU  : 
}yorkt,  iv.  614. 

t  inx-prov-a-ba-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  improvahle; 
-ity^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  improva- 
ble ;  capability  of  being  improved,  or  of  being 
used  to  advantage. 

5un-pr6v'-a-ble,  a.     [Eng.  improv{e);  •able.'\ 

1.  That  may  or  can  be  improved  ;  capable 
of  being  improved  ;  susceptible  or  admitting 
of  improvement  or  amelioration;  that  can  be 
made  better  or  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

"The  peculiar  gift  of  improvable  reason."— ^rc/i6n. 
Sumner :  lieiiordt  of  Creadon  {ed.  1916),  vol  li.,  ch.  li. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage,  or 
for  the  increase  of  something  valuable. 

*  im-prdv'-a-ble-ness,  s.     [Eng.  improva- 

hJe;  -ncss.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
provable ;  improvability. 


*  im-pr6v'-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  improvab{le): 
-ly.]  In  an  improvable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
admitting  of  improvement. 

un-prove'  (1),  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  im-  =  in,  and 
Eug.  prove  (q.v.).], 

A.  Transitive : 

L  To  make  better ;  to  increase  the  value, 
worth,  goodness,  or  power  of. 

"If  time  improve  our  wit,  as  well  as  wine." 

Pope :  Satire*,  v.  <9. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  advantage  or  good 
purpose  ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account ;  to 
take  advautage  of ;  to  utilize. 

"  I  learn  from  her  flight. 
Had  I  sklU  to  improve  it,  a  lesaon  of  love.' 

Cowper:  The  SieaUow. 

*  3.  To  increase,  to  augment,  to  add  to  ; 
said  of  something  bad. 

"  This  confusion  was  shortly  improved  by  the  Hunns 
and  the  Vandals,  who  overran  all  Itaiy. "—Clarendon  : 
Religion  d  Policy,  oh.  il. 

B.  Intransitive : 

L  To  grow  or  become  better  in  value, 
worth,  goodness,  &c.  ;  to  advance  in  goodness 
or  value. 

2.  To  become  better  in  health  ;  to  recover 
from  illness ;  to  regain  health  or  strength  ;  to 
amend. 

3.  To  increa-se,  to  rise,  to  be  enhanced  :  aa, 
Prices  improre. 

^  To  improve  on  or  upon :  To  make  addi- 
tinns'or  improvemeuts'on,  so  as  to  bring  nearer 
to  perfection. 

•im-prove'  (2),  v.t.  [Pref.  fm- =  in- =  not, 
and  Eng.  prove  (q.v.).]  To  disprove  :  to  prove 
false  ;  to  refute.     (Tyndall :  Workes,  p.  340.) 


*  im-prove'  (3),  v.t.  [Fr.  imi/rouwr,  from 
Lat.  ijiiprobo,  from  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  probo 
=  to  prove,  to  approve.]  To  cenaiure,  to  blame, 
to  reprove,  to  impeach. 

"  It  Is  maruull  but  here  )>e  somewhat  that  they  in- 
pfoue,  for  tliclr  mynd  ia  so  tutoxicate  that  there  i* 
nxtbiug,  but  they  wiU  note  tt  with  a  black*  coal*'— 
f'l-ylh  :    Wurkti,  p.  77. 

im-prove' -mSnt,  3.    [Eng.  improve;  -ment.] 
L  The  act  of  improving  or  making  better; 
the  act  of  advancing  or  raising  in  value,  worth, 
goodness,  &c. 

"Tlie  improvement  of  the  ground  Is  the  most  natox«i 
ohtainluif  of  riches."— flacoTi.'  Euayt;  Of  Hiehei. 

2.  The  act  of  using  or  employing  to  advan- 
tage; the  act  of  turning  to  good  purpose  or 
account;  profitable  use  or  employment. 

3.  The  state  of  being  Improved  or  made 
better;  advancement  in  value,  worth,  good- 
ness, knowledge,  &c.  ;  protltable  use  or  em- 
ployment. 

"  Exercise  Is  the  chief  souroi-  of  improvement  in  all 
our  faculties."— /i'uir,  vol.  1..  lect.  2. 

4.  Progress,  growth,  increase. 

"  Bow  impoMlble  it  waa  for  that  body  of  men  to 
comfwae  the  distempers  of  that  age.  or  prevent  tha 
improvement  of  tiitm." —ClarcjuUin :  JUligton  *  Polity, 
ch.  vlL 

5.  That  which  improves  or  increases  the 
value,  worth,  goodness,  &c.  of;  that  which  is 
added,  or  done  to  anything  in  order  toiniprove 
it;  that  by  which  anything  is  advanced  ia 
value  or  excellence;  a  benelicial  or  valuable 
addition. 

"The  parts  of  Sluon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others, 
are  improvementt  on  the  Greek  poet." — Additoni 
Speclatur,  So.  278. 

Im-prov'-er,  s.     [Eng.  improv(e);  -er.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  One  who  or  that  which  im- 
proves or  makes  better. 

"  Eminent  improvert  of  any  art  may  be  allowed  for 
the  coinventore  thereof- "—/'u«er.-  Worthiet:  General, 
ch.  xll. 

2.  Dress. :  A  learner  in  dressmaking. 

*  ixn-pro-vid'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 

and  Eng.  ^rot't^oi;  Lat.  improvisus.] 

1.  Unforeseen,  unexpected ;  unprovided 
against. 

"  To  work  new  woe  and  improvided  scath." 

Spemer:  F.  Q.,  I.  xiL  S4. 

2.  Unprepared,  unready. 

"  He  was  not  to  hope  for  any  aide  from  Maxlmlli&n, 
for  that  hee  was  altogether  improuided.'' — Bacon  t 
Benry  VIL,  p.  109. 

im  -  prov'-  i  -  den9e«  5.  [Pref.  im^  =  iri-  = 
not,  and  Eng.  providence  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
of  being  improvident ;  want  of  foresight  or 
forethought ;  want  of  thrift 

iin-prov'-i-dent,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  provident  (q.vT).] 

1.  Not  provident ;  wanting  in  foresight  or 
forethought;  neglecting  to  make  provision  for 
future  exigencies;  careless  for  the  future; 
thriftless.   {Drayton:  Bobt.  Duke  of  Normandy.) 

2.  Careless,  heedless ;  not  circumspect. 

"  Improvident  soldiers  I  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen." 

Shaketp.  :  l  Henry  VI.,  ii.  1. 

*  im-pr6v-i-d2n'-tlal-l3^  (ti  as  sW,  adv. 
[Pref.  ivv-  =.  in-  =  not^  and  Eng.  promdential ; 
-ly.]    Improvidently. 

im-prov'-i-dent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  improvi- 
dent;  -ly]  In  an  imjirovident  manner ;  with- 
out foresight  or  forethought. 

"  Improvidently  rasli."    Drayton :  Poly-Olblon,  a  12. 

im-prov'-ing,  pr.  par,,  a.,  &  s.    [Improve.] 

A.  As  pr.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Making  or  tending  to  make 
better  in  value,  worth,  goodness,  &c. ;  be- 
coming or  growing  bettar. 

C.  As  siibst.  :  The  same  as  Imphovement 
(q.v.). 

Improvlng-lease,  5. 

Scots  Law :  A  lease  granted  for  more  than 
the  ordinary  duration  to  a  tenant  with  a  view 
to  encourage  hini  to  make  improvements  on 
the  farm  in  the  hope  of  himself  benefiting  by 
them,  when,  from  neglect  or  exhaustion  of  the 
soil,  it  would  require  great  outlay  and  labour 
to  prepare  it  for  successful  cultivation. 

im-prov'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  improving; 
■ly.]  In  an  improving  manner;  so  as  to  im- 
prove. 

*  im-prov'-lS-ate,  a.  [Ital.  improvisato,  pa. 
jtar.    of    improvisare.]     Unpremeditated,    im- 


f&te,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot. 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work,  wh6.  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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proiiiptu  ;  chjue,  inaiie,  or  said;  Impromptu 
or  exteiiiporo. 

bn^prdv'-i-satev  v.t.  &  i.    [Improvisate,  o,] 

A.  Trans. :  To  conipoae,  recite,  or  Hiitg  ini- 
proiuptu  ;  to  imi)roviso. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  improvise ;  to  siKjak,  re- 
cite, or  sing  extemporaneously, 

tmprdT-i-^a'-tlon,   s.    [Ft.] 

1.  Tlie  act  or  art  of  lioing  niiyttiirig  extern- 
poraiieoualy  ;  the  act  or  art  of  (ioinposing, 
reciting,  or  singing  verees  inijtronii)tu. 

"The  talent  of  imirrotHzation,  which  In  (oimd  even 
among  the  loweatof  the  people.  "—.s'fc»«;  /ton  tioderick. 
(Note.) 

2.  That  which  la  Improvised  or  extempo- 
raneous; an  iinproniptu.  {G.  Eliot:  Middle- 
march,  ch.  xx.) 

•  im-pro-vi^'-a-tize,  v.t.  k  i.  [Eng.  <mpro- 
riso*(e);  •ize.\     To  iniprovisate  ;  to  iuiprovise. 

Im-prdv'-i-ja-tdr,  or  im-pro-vij'-a-tdr, 

8.  [Eng.  imj>rovisai{e) ;  -ot.]  One  who  com* 
poses,  sings,  or  recites  verses  extemporane- 
ously ;  an  iniproviser. 

bn-pro-vij-a-tor'-e,  s.    [iMPRovnsATORE.] 

im-pro-vi^'-a-tor-y,  im-pro-vi^-a-tbr'- 
i-al,  a,  [Eng.  impTovisatifi) ;  -ory^  -orial.] 
Of'or  pertaining  to  improvisation  or  extempu- 
raneoua  composition,  reciting  or  singing  of 
verses. 

Ixn-prd-VT^-a-tri'-ce  (c  as  yh),  s,  (Improv- 

VISATRICE.] 

Im'-pro-vi^e  (or  £  as  i),  v.t.  &  i.  [Fv.  imprch 
viser,  from  Ital.  improwisare  =  to  sing  extt-ni- 
pore  verses,  from  improviso  =  unexpected,  un- 
provided for,  from  Lat.  improx>isits  =  unfor- 
seen  :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and  provistts,  pa.  par. 
of  })rovideo  =  to  foresee.]    [Feovide,] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  improvisate ;  tocompose,  recite,  orslng 
eite  m  poraneously . 

2.  To  do,  form,  or  make  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  or  for  a  special  pm-pose  or  occa- 
sion ;  to  extemjiorize. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  compose,  recite,  or  sing 
versesextemporaneously  orimpromptu:  hence, 
to  do  anytliiug  off-hand,  or  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

Im'-pro-vi^-er  (or  J  as  i),  a.  [Eng.  imim>- 
vis(e) :  -er.]  One  who  improvises  ;  an  improvi- 
sator. 

•  im-pro-vi'-^lon,  s.  [Pref,  im-  ~in-=:  not, 
and  Eng.  provision  (q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of 
foresight  or  forethought ;  improvidence. 

*'Her  itnprovisUtn  would  be  Justlr  occusable."^ 
Brourne  :  Vulgar  ErrouTt,  bk.  UL,  ch.  iL 

•Xm-pro-vi'-SO,  a.  [Ital.,  from  Lat.  impro- 
visiLS,]  [Improvise.]  Not  prepared  or  medi- 
tated beforehand  ;  impromptu ;  extemporane- 
ous. 

fin-prov-vi^-a-tbr'-©  (pL  Im-prov-vi§- 
a-tbr'-i),  *.  [Ital.  ;  Fr.  improvisateur.]  One 
who  improvises  ;  a  versifier,  who  can,  without 
preparation,  compose  verses  upon  any  given 
subject,    (Byron:  Beppo^  xxxiii.) 

Im-prov-vif-a-tri'-ce,  im-pro-vi^-a- 
tri'-ce  (C  as  ch),  s,  [ital.  iviprowisatHce; 
Ft.  improri5a(ric«.]  A  female  improwisatore ; 
an  extempore  poetess. 

lyn-prii'-denye,  s,  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imprU' 
denlki,  fro'ni  imprudens  =  imprudent  (q,.v.): 
8p.  impr^idencia ;  Ital.  impruden2a,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imprudent ; 
want  or  lack  of  prudence  ;  indiscretion  ;  want 
of  caution,  foresight,  or  circumspection  ;  heed- 
lessness ;  carelessness. 

"  Thla  serenity  wai  Interrupted,  perhaps  by  hla  own 
ttnprudvnce," — Mickle :  Life  o/ Camoeiu. 

2.  An  imprudent  act  or  course  of  action. 

tm-pru'-dent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  imprudens 
^  not  prudent ;  ItaL  &  Si».  imprudente.]  Not 
prudent ;  wanting  in  prudence,  foresight,  cir- 
cumspection, or  discretion;  indiscreet;  in- 
judicious ;  ill-advised  ;  rasli. 

"  Natiire  pulling  at  thine  heart. 
Condemns  the  mifatherly.  tlie  impruitttnt  (-art." 

Cotoper :  Tirociniunt,  BIJ6. 

f>n-prn'-dcTit-l^,  adv.  [EnQ.  impmdent ;  -ly.] 
In  an  imprudent  manner;  indiscreetly ;  in- 
judiciously.    (Hall:  Henry  VI.,  an.  39.) 


*  im-pu'-ber-al,  a.     [Lat.  impuftes  (genit.  im- 

j>tdicris):  im-  -'  in-  =  not,  and  pube^,  ptdifr  = 
of  age]  Not  having  reached  the  age  of  pu- 
i>erty. 

*  im-pu'-ber-ty",  s.  [Pref.  im-  —  in-=noi, 
and  EiiK-  ptdwrty  (q.v.).]  Tlie  state  of  not 
having  readied  llie  age  of  puberty  ;  a  want  of 
tlie  aye  at  whicli  the  contract  of  marriage  may 
be  legally  entered  into.  (I'aley:  Moral  I'hiU 
osophy,  bk.  iii,,  ch.  vii.) 

im'-pu-den9e,  *im'-pu-den-9^,  s.    [Fr., 

from  Lat.  imjmdentin,  from  impndens  =  im- 
pudence ;  Ital.  impuiktiza  ;  Sp.  impudencia.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impudent ;  slianic- 
lessness  ;  impertinence  ;  assurance  ;  forward- 
ness ;  want  of  modesty. 

"An  outward  show  of  levity,  profnalon,  improve 
dence.  and  eccentric  imjmdeftce.'  — Macaulau  :  lliat. 
Eng..  ch.  vL 

^  Like  one's  impudence.:  Iminnlent  conduct, 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  one. 

im'-pn-dent,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  impudens : 
un-  =  in-  =  not,  ami  pudens  ~  modest, 
ashamed;  Ital.  &  Sp.  iminuUnte.]  Wanting  in 
shame  or  modesty  ;  slianieloss  ;  immodest ; 
impertinent;  bold-faced;  full  of  assurance. 

"  CanU  faaieth  Donate)  Is  a  worde  that  menne  VRe  to 
oblecte  viito  euobe  lis  l>e  impudent  and  sbiuneleiise 
lelowa,"— rdrt/;  /■Vcwrea,  to.  BO. 

im'-pu-dent-lSr,  ady.  (Eng.  impudent;  -ly.] 
In  aii  impudent  manner;  without  shame  or 
modesty;  shamelessly;  insolently. 

"  PuMlthIng  (w>  impii'tentlv  auch  manifest  vn- 
tmthea,"— //lut/uyr;   Voyages.  111.  6116. 

*  illl-pu-di9'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  impudicitia,  from 
impudicus  =.  inmiodest :  im-  =  in-  =  not,  and 
pudiciis  =  modest.]  Immodesty  ;  shameless- 
ness. 

"  That  UBUnl  pride,  levity,  or  impudirity.  which  they 
observed  or  ausjjected  in  many."— tfp,  Taylor. 

bn-pugn'  {g  silent),  *im-pugne,  v.t.  [Fr. 
impugiier,  from  Lat.  impugno  =  to  figlitagainst : 
im*  ^  in-  =  in,  on,  and  pugno  =  to  figlit.] 

1.  To  attack  in  argument ;  to  call  in  ques- 
tion ;  to  assail ;  to  contradict ;  to  gainsay. 

"To  impugn  them  with  arguments  from  thence." — 
Boyle:  Workt,  vL  7lL 

*  2.  To  oppose ;  to  go  against. 

*'  In  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Canuot  impugn  you." 

Hhakesp. :  Merchant  of  renice,  iv.  L 

*  im-pugn'-a-ble  (g  silent),  a.  [Eng.  ii/i- 
pugn  ;  -able.]  That  may  or  can  be  impugned, 
gainsaid,  or  called  in  question. 

*  im-pug-na'-tion,  s.   [Lat.  impugnatio,  ft-om 

impugno  =  to  fight  against;  O.  Fr.  imp^lg■na- 
tion;  Sp.  impugnacion ;  Ital.  impiignazione.] 
The  act  of  impugning  oropposing  ;  opposition, 

"The  impugnation  of  Chrlatea  reale  presence  In  the 
sa cram e lite." — lip.  Gardner:  Traiuubitantiationt  to. 
107. 

*  im-pngne,  v.t.    [Impugn.] 

5un-pUgll'-er  (g  silent),  $.  [Eng.  impugn  ;  -er.] 
One  who  impugns,  opposes,  or  contradicts ; 
an  opponent. 

"  Some  papists,  imjmgneri  of  the  king's  authority." 
—Strype  :  JUemorial-a  (an.  1538). 

*  im-pugn'-ment  (psilent),  s.  [Eng.  impugn : 

-ment.]  The  art  of  impugning;  the  state  of 
being  impugned. 

"  i]n-pu'-is-san9e,  s.  [Ft.,  from  i-n-  =>  in- 
=  not,  and^ui^afw*  =  power.]  Want  or  lack 
of  jiower ;   impotence,  weakness,  feebleness, 

inability. 

"I  felt  myself 
So  safe  In  impuUsance  and  despair." 

£.  B.  Browning:  Aurora  Leigh,  Ix. 

*  im-pu'~is-sant,  a.  [Fr.,  from  im-  =  in-  = 
not,  and  pui.^sant  =  powerful.]  Wanting  or 
without  power  or  strength ;  impotent,  weak, 
feeble. 

"So  empty  an  offer  of  so  impuitsant  a  service."— 
Bacon :  To  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley. 

im'-pulse,  s.  [Lat.,  from,  and  of  the  same 
form  as  impulsus,  pa.  par.  of  impello  —  to  im- 
pel, to  drive.]     [Impel.] 

L  The  act  of  impelling  or  causing  to  move 
by  communication  of  force. 

"  Between  every  i'/ipMf**  of  the  object  and  every  mo- 
tion of  the  hniid.  An  entire  perception  ami  volition 
must  Interveui'." — Search:  Light  of  Nature,  roL  L, 
pt  i.,  cli.  IL 

2.  Force  communicated  ;  the  effect  produced 
by  an  impellent  or  communicated  force. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  the  mind,  especially 
suddenly  or  momentarily  ;  a  sudden  thought, 


idea,  or  determination  :  as,  To  act  under  th« 
impulse  of  the  moment. 

•4.  Instigation,  urging.  Incitement,  (Tntbfe 
example  the  acn-nt  is  on  the  S'-cond  syllable.) 

"  MeaiillNie,  by  Juvu'*  tmi/nUe.  Hezontliu  anoAd, 
Bucceudod  Turnun,"       Dryden:  Virgil;  Jin.  x.  Vli, 

*  5.  An  attack,  an  onset,  a  shock. 

"  Unmoved  the  two  united  cbiffs  abide, 
SuHtalu  tbe  impiUtti,  and  receive  the  war.* 

/'rl'jT :  (/tie  to  the  Hueen.  xliL  (1706J 

6.  A  help  forward  or  in  advance  ;  promotion, 

"  im-pulse',  v.t.  [IMPULSK,  «.]  To  instigate 
to  incite,  to  urge,  to  give  an  impulse  to. 

*  im-pul'-sioilt  5.  [Lat.  impuisio,  from  inu 
pulsus,  pa.  par,  of  Impello.]    (Impulse,  s.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  impelling,  driving,  or  urging 
forward  ;  impulse  ;  the  agency  of  a  body  in 
motion  upon  another  body. 

"All  Rncrates  did  was  to  give  an  itnf/uUion  In  a 
certiiin  d miction,  and  to  fumlah  acerUiln  method.'— 
Lewee :  Uittory  of  I'hilutophy.  i.  189. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  impelled,  driven,  or 
urged  forward. 

■■[  wish,  then,  thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  had  de- 
clared from  whence  the  repress  of  tlie  airo  impuliion 
ahould  begin."— Z(oif(e  .-   Workt,  L  2o7. 

3.  Influence  acting  upon  tlie  mind  either 
fVuiii  wilhiu  or  without ;  impulse  ;  instigation. 

"Thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impultlon."     Milton:  Samton  Agonittea,  4S2. 

im-pul'-sive,  a.  ks.  [Fr.  impulsif,  from  Lat 
impni'ius,  pa.  par.  of  impelV) ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  int- 
pulsivo.] 

A^  As  adjective: 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  impelling; 
lm])ellent ;  communicating  impulse. 

"  Some  cool  principle  of  action,  wiiicb  baa  authority 
witliuut  any  impulsive  torc6."—/ieiU:  On  the  Activt 
Powers,  ch.  L.  esa.  3. 

2.  Urging  or  driving  forwaid. 

"  ma  quick  eye  fixed  heavily  and  dead. 
Stirs  not  when  pricked  with  the  impulsive  gotid." 
Drayton  :  Mones  his  Birth  *  Miracles,  bk,  IL 

3.  Acting  under  or  liable  to  be  actuated  by 
impulse. 

"  My  heart,  impitlsire  and  wayward." 

Lonafettow  :  Mile*  Staruiifh,  tL 

II.  Mech. :  .^jiplied  to  forces  which  act  nol 
continuously  but  by  intermittent  force. 

•  B.  As  subst. :  That  which  impels  ;  an  im- 
]ieUing  cause,  reason,  or  motive. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  motives  and  impulsir>e$. 
Sir  Tliomas  Overbury  refused  to  be  sent  abroad."— 
Reliqiiia  Wottonian<s,  p.  409. 

*  im-pul'~sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  impulsive;  -ly.J 

In  an  impulsive  manner;  by  impulse. 

im-pul'-sive-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  impulsive; 
-ness]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impul- 
sive ;  liability  to  act  under  impulse  ;  impulsive 
nature. 

*  im-pul'-sor,  s.     [Lat.]     One  who  or  that 

which  impels  ;  an  impelling  force  or  power. 

"The  greater  compression  is  made  by  tbe  union  ol 
two  impalsors.' — Browne :  Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  il. 

*  im-punc'-tate,  a.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  not, 
and  Eng.  punctate  (q.v.)-!  Not  punctate  or 
dotted. 

"  im-punc'-tu-al,  a.  ("Pref.  im-  =  ire-  =  not; 
Eng.  puHciuoi^q'.v.).]    Vot  punctuaL 

*  im-punc-tu-al'-i-t^,  *.     [Pref.  im-  :^  £n- 

=  nut.  and  Eng.  punctuality  (q.v.).^    Want  of 
punctuality. 

*  im-pun'-i-bly,  adv.  [Lat.  imr  =  irt-  =  not, 
and  punio  ~  to  punish.]  Without  punish- 
ment ;  with  impunity. 

"  So  one  impttnibly  violates  a  law  established  byth* 
gods."— Af^i-s.-  Knowledge  of  Dirine  Things. 

iin-pun-i-t3^»  "  im-pun-i-tie,  s.  [Fr.  im- 
pnnite,  from  Lat,  impuniiatem,  accus.  of  imr- 
punitas  =  impunity,  from  impunis  =  without 
l>unisliinent :  itn-  ^in-  =  not,  and  punio  =  to 
punish  ;  p(ena  =  punishment ;  Ital.  vmpunitd; 
Sp.  impunidad.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  punishment 
or  penalty. 

■'  He  bad  not  escaped  with  impunity ."—MacatUof : 
Hist.  Eny  .  ch.  vi. 

2.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  injur>',  hurt, 
loss,  or  damage, 

*  im-piir-a'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  impur{e) ; -ation.} 

The  act  of  making  impure  ;  defilement ;  ob- 
scuration. 

"To  forbid  their  impitration  by  the  noyaome  foggee 
and  mists  of  those  mis-opinions.'— £p.  BaU:  Con- 
lt.inpl, :  Christ  i  Cigtar. 


bSil.  b6s^;  p^t,  j<^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorns,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion*  -§ion  =  zhiin.   -clous,  -tlous,  -sious  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &c.  =  b^  d^ 
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bn-pure't  o.  [Fr.  inhpur,  from  Lat.  vmpurus, 
fmiii  im-  =  171-  =  uot,  and  purvs  =  pure; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  impuTo.] 

1.  Not  pure;  mixed  or  impregnated  with 
foreign  matter  ;  foul ;  feculent. 

"Not  couflned  wlthlu  the  bank* of  Tiber,  notinlx- 
Ing  with  tbe  <m/)i(r-«  waters  of  it  "--StUtini;ji4»f ;  Ser- 
mons, vol.  1.,  Bcr.  9. 

2.  Defiled  with  guilt:  guilty;  not  Innocent; 
QBholy. 

*■  Impure  and  vnclenna  then  are  all  th«y  thivt 
BtnJy  to  breake  God'a  cumniAundetuentes."— T'^ficlaff.- 
Worktt,  p.  193. 

3.  Unfit  for  religious  or  sacred  use ;  unhal- 
lowed ;  unholy, 

4.  Unholy,  immoral  ;  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  murality ;  specif.,  obscene,  unclean,  un- 
chaste. 

"  Much  leaa  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  firea 
01  pride,  ambittuu,  or  i-inpurr  deBiies." 

Cowper :  Uttirement,  lift 

&  Not  grammatically  correct;  not  pure; 
containing  foreign  idioms  or  characteristics. 

•im-piir©',  v.t  [Impure,  a.]  To  make  im- 
pure, to  render  foul,  to  defile,  to  pollute. 

"  One  drop  of  that  wicked  blood  was  enough  both  to 
imt-umud  s|)iU  all  the  real."— ap.  Hall:  Contempl.  ; 
Atnaltah  i  Joath. 

bn-pure'-lj,  adv.  [Eng.  impure;  -ly.}  In 
an  impure  manner ;  with  impurity. 

tim-pure'-ness,  ».  [Eng.  im/mre; -tkss.]  The 
quality  or  stixte  of  being  impure  ;  impurity. 

"The  act  of  lubitantial  impurenest  committed" — 
Milton  :  Doctrine  of  Divorce,  bk.  11.,  cli.  vi. 

Im-pur'-i-tj^.  •im-pur-l-tee.  *im-pur-l- 

tie,  s.  [Fr.  ivipurete ;  from  Lat.  impurita- 
Um ;  accus.  of  impuritas  =  impurity  ;  fioui 
impuru3  =  impure  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  impurita;  Sp. 
i/mpuridad.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  impure ; 
impure  nature ;  a  want  of  purity ;  foulness, 
feculence,  pollution,  obscenity,  lewdness,  im- 
morality. 

2.  Grammatical  incorrectness. 

3.  That  which  makes  impure,  defiles,  or 
pollutes  ;  impure  matter,  actions,  or  words 

**' Letnovlsthle  or  audible  impurit//.'  batb  Jnvena.\. 
enter  the  apartment  of  a  child  ;  for  to  children  the 
greatest  reverence  U  due.'  "—BeaUU  :  On  Moral  Science, 
pt  I.,  ch.  U..  i  6. 

■  Jm-pur'-plo,  v.t.  [Prof,  im-,  and  Eng.  pur- 
ple (q.v.).]  To  make  ])urple  ;  to  colour  as 
with  purple;  to  empurple. 

*•  Jmpurpled  with  celestial  roies." 

Milton:    /"..i..  111.  864. 

•  im-put-a-bil'-i-ty.  s.  [Eng.  imputable ; 
'ity,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputable. 

tm-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  impvtabilis,  from 
imputo  =  to  bring  into  a  reckoning  ;  Fr.  &Sp. 
imputable;  Ital.  imputahile.]    [Impute.] 

1.  That  may  or  c^nn  be  imputed,  charged, 
or  ascribed  ;  ascribable,  chargeable. 

'*  That  first  sort  of  foolishness  U  imputable  to  them." 
^South  :   Hemu/ns,  vol,  i.,  ser.  9. 

*2.  Chargeable  or  accusable  with  a  crime 
or  fault. 

"The  law  deems  her  to  be  a  dutiful  wife  as  long  as 
the  fault  Ilea  at  hia  door,  and  she  la  in  no  wise  irn- 
putable."—Ayliffe:   Parergon. 

•  im-put'-a^ble-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  impvtahh; 
-7i€3s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  imputa- 
ble ;  imputability. 

•im-put'-a-Wy,  adv.  [Eng.  imputab(le);  -ly.] 
By  iini>ut;itiuu. 

Xm-pu-ta'-tion,  s.      [Lat.  imputatio;    from 
imputatus,  pa.  par.  of  imputo;  Fr.  imputation; 
Sp.  imputacion ;  Ital.  imputazione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  imputing,  ascribing,  or  charg- 
ing; ascription,  attribution. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed  or  attributed  as  a 
charge  or  fault ;  re]iroacli,  censure. 

"  The  sceptical  ftnd  narcastic  Hfilifax  lay  under  the 
imputation  of  iulidelity." —  JIacaulau  :  Eist.  Eng., 
ch.  ix. 

*3.  A  report,  an  opinion  expressed,  a  hint, 
•S  intimation. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  T  " 
•~Sli<ikesp.  :  Mi-rchant  of  Venice,  v.  3. 

IL  TheoL  :  Tlie  verb  impute  occurs  fifteen 
times  in  the  Anthorised  Version  ;  the  noun 
imputation  notatall.  The Calvinistic doctrine 
is  that  Ailam's  sin  of  disobedience  in  Paradise 
is  imjiutt-d  to  nil  his  natural  descendants, 
making  mch  jiersnn  who  comes  into  the  worM 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  Original  Sin  (q.v.). 
On  the  otlier  hand,  God  justities  those  effec- 


tually ciilled,  not  by  counting  faith  itself,  ht 
any  other  act  of  obedience,  as  merit,  but  by 
imputing  to  tliem  as  righteousness  the  ob(>. 
dience  and  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ, 
which  they  receive,  and  on  which  they  rest 
by  faith,  the  gift  of  God.  The  ninth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  recognises  the  doctrine 
of  Original  Sin  ;  the  eleventh  teaches  that  we 
are  accounted  righteous  only  for  the  merit  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  by  faith,  but  the  word 
impute  is  not  employed.     [Impote,  II.,  1.  2. J 

*  im-puf -a-tXvep  a.  [Lat.  imputatiws,  from 
imputatus,  pa.  par.  ot  imputo  ;  Fr.  imjruUttiJ  ; 
Ital.  &  Sii,  impututivo.]  Coming  by  impu- 
tation ;  imputed, 

"  The  imptitatitit  rlght^oaaneas  of  the  Uosalcal Isw." 
—JfeUon  :  Life  of  Bp.  ISulL 

*  im-put-a-tive-ly.  adv.    [Eng.  imputative ; 

■ly.]  In  an  imputative  manner ;  by  imputatiou. 

ini-put6',  v.t.     [Fr.  imputer ;    from  Lat.  im- 
puto =  to  bring  into  a  reckoning:  im- =  in, 
and  puto  =  to  reckon,  to  suppose ;  Sp.  irnpu- 
tar;  Ital.  imputare.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  ascribe,  to  attribute. 

"  The  delay  was  imputed  to  advene  wlnda.*— JToeau- 
tejr.'   J/Ut.  £ng..ch.xxiv. 

2.  To  set  to  the  account  or  charge  of ;  to 
charge. 

"  Nothing  can  be  truly  imputtd  to  me  beyond  aome 
foolish  talk."— J/aca (if ay  ;  HUt.  Eng..  ch.  xvU. 

•  3.  To  take  account  of ;  to  reckon,  to  re- 
gard, to  consider. 
n.  Technically : 

1.  Script.  :  To  reckon  to  one,  to  place  to 
one's  account,  whether  on  the  debtor  side,  as 
charging  one  with  any  fault,  sin,  trespass,  or 
iniquity  (Lev.  xvii.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxii.  15 ;  2  Sam. 
xix.  12  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  2  ;  Rom.  iv.  8  ;  v.  13  ;  2  Cor. 
V.  19) ;  or,  on  the  creditor  aide  in  a  general 
sense  (Hab.  i.  11),  or  in  a  special  one  (1)  mor- 
ally or  ceremonially  (Lev.  vii.  18)  ;  (2)  spiritu- 
ally (Rom.  iv.  6.  11,  22,  23  ;  James  ii.  23). 
[Imputation.] 

2.  Theol.  :  To  lay  to  one's  charge,  or  to 
credit  with  the  possession  of  righteonsness. 
[Impdtation.] 

im-put'-er,  s.  [Eng.  imput(e);  -er.}  One 
who  imputes  or  attributes. 

*  im~pu-tres'-9i-ble,  o.  [Pref.  fm-  =  in-  = 
not,  anil  Eng.  putresrible.]  Not  putrescible  ; 
not  liable  or  subject  to  putrefaction. 

im'-rich,  im'-righ  (ch.  gh  guttural).  5. 
[Gael.]  A  kind  of  strong  soup  made  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  inside  of  oxen.    (Scotch.) 

*  Im-tinc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  im-  =  in-  =  In,  on, 
and  Eng.  unction.]  The  act  of  wiping  or 
rubbing. 

"  The  imunctifin  of  the  eles,  with  the  Juice  thereof." 
—P.  BoUand  :  Plinie,  bk,  xi.  ch.  v. 

Vdy  prep.,  adv.,  s.,  &  interj.  [A.S.  in;  cogn. 
with  Dut.  in;  Icel.  i;  Sw.  &  Dan.  t;  Goth. 
in;  Ger.  in;  Welsh  yn;  Lat  in;  Gr.  iv,  ivi 
(en,  em).] 

A,  As  prep. :  Within,  inside  of,  contained 
or  existing  in.    Used — 

1.  0/  place,  situation,  or  position : 

2.  Of  time: 

3.  Of  existence  or  residence  within  :  Denoting 
existence  as  a  constituent  part,  quality,  attri- 
bute, or  power. 

4.  Noting  proportion:  Out  of:  as,  one  in 
three. 

5.  Noting  the  ground^  reason,  or  object :  Be- 
cause of,  for. 

6.  Noting  change  from  one  state  to  another : 
as,  To  put  a  law  in  force. 

7.  With  the  force  of  i7i(o,  expressing  motion. 

"  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wouderfullv  made." 

Tennyson  :  Two  Voicet. 

•8.  With  the  force  of  on. 

"  Cannot  compare  with  kingly  Joys  in  earth." 

Marhiwe  :  J  tiimburlaine.  iiL  L 

9.  Noting  design,  tetulency,  or  purpiose. 

"  Aught  that  1  can  speak,  im  his  dlepraise." 
Shakesp. :  Hvio  (ientlemenof  \'ero»a,  ill,  2. 

10.  Noting  the  relation,  state,  condition,  or 
point  of  vieWt  under  which  a  thing  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

"R,  As  adverb : 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 
1.  Within    or  inside   some  place;   specif., 
indoors,  at  home  :  as.  Is  he  in  ? 


2.  In  some  jilare  or  otttce. 

"  Wbo  lusefi  and  who  wlua ;  whoa  in.  who't  onL  * 
6hak€*p.  :  L^ar.  v.  a 

3.  Into,  withiu  ;  denoting  motion. 

"We  will  come  in  to  dinner." 

Shtik^tp.  i  MtrcharU  if  Ymiot,  UL  &. 
•4.  Close,  home. 

"  Irfft  handed  fence™  ...  are  (n  with  you  If  yon 
Offer  to  (all  ba^*  without  keepluir  your  guard"— 
Tallvr. 

*3,    Engaged  in  some  business  or  affair. 
{L  Estrange.') 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Law:  In  possession;  with  privilege;  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  nature  or  the  mode 
of  acquiring  an  estate,  or  tlie  ground  upon 
which  a  seizin  is  founded  :  thus,  a  leaseholder 
is  said  to  be  in  by  a  lease. 

2.  Naut.  :  Applied  to  the  sails  of  a  ship 
when  furled  or  stowed. 

3.  Cricket :  At  the  wickets. 

C.  As  subst. :  A  pcrs'm  in,  or  holding,  aa 
office :  specif.,  in  politics,  a  member  of  the 
party  in  office. 

*■  The  pledges  which  the  fng  have  to  contend  with  In 
their  Btrife  with  the  Otila."~Pall  Mail  Oaiette.  July  7. 
1834,  * 

D.  As  an  interj. :  Go  in,  get  in. 

"/rt,uidMk  thy  dauKht^r's  bleming.' 

.\haJcetp. :  Lear.  UL  a. 

IT  1.  Inasmuch,  Inasmuch  as,  In  as  mtich  as: 
Considering  that,  since. 

2.  In  blank : 

(1)  With  the  names,  figures,  &c.,  omitted. 

(2)  With  the  name  only  :  said  of  the  indorse- 
ment of  a  bill  or  note  by  merely  writing  on  it 
the  iudorser's  name. 

3.  In  course  :  Of  course.    (Vulgar.) 

4.  In  name  of:  By  way  of :  as,  Uouey  paid 
in  rjime  of  damages. 

5.  In  that :  Because,  seeing  that,  since,  for 
the  reason  that. 

6.  In  the  name  of:  Under  the  authority  of; 
on  the  part  of;  on  behalf  of;  aiao  in  invoca. 
tions,  prayers,  &c. 

7.  In  and  out : 

(1)  As  adverb : 

(a)  Fast  and  loose  ;  trickily. 
(6)  Unequally. 

(2)  -45  adj. :  Unequal. 

(3)  As  subst.  :  The  details  or  intricacies  of  a 
matter  (generally  in  the  plui-al);  as,  To  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  matter. 

8.  /n  vacuo : 

(1)  Lit. :  Within  a  space,  nominally  alto- 
gether, really  almost,  exhausted  of  air. 
i  (2)  Fig. :  Apart  from  everything  else. 

"  We  CAnnot  treat  its  conatitutional  changes  ff» 
vacuo,  aiid  as  abstracted  from  all  pulilic  traosactioos." 
—Lewis  :  Cred.  Early  Homan  BitU  (IBiS),  1.  126. 

9.  To  keep  in  with : 

(1)  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  be  on  friendly  terma 
with  ;  to  keep  on  tenns  of  friendship,  inti- 
macy, or  familiarity  with. 

(2)  Narit. :  To  keep  close  or  near :  as,  To 
keep  a  ship  in  with  the  land. 

10.  To  keep  one's  hand  in :  To  keep  up  one'a 
skill  by  practice. 

•  in-and'in,  s.  &  adv.  : 

A.  As  subst. :  A  game  played  by  three  per- 
sons with  four  dice,  each  person  having  a 
sepamte  box.  In  meant  a  doublet,  or  two 
dice  alike  out  of  four  ;  in-and-in  denoted  two 
doublets,  or  all  four  dice  alike. 

B.  As  adv. :  Amongst  members  of  the  same 
family  :  as.  To  breed  in-and-in. 

♦Jn,  v.t.     [In,  prep.]    [Ixn,  v.] 

1.  To  take  in  ;  to  inclose. 

2.  To  get  in,  to  harvest,  to  house,  to  store. 

"[^Fitchtsl  inn^d  and  threshed  and  hnsb.indlie  dight; 
Keepea  laboring  cattle  In  verie  good  plight" 

Tusser:  Butbandrie.  xxilL  19. 

in-  (1),  pref.  [In,  pref]  The  English  preposi- 
tion in  used  as  a  prefix,  with  the  simple  force 
of  in  or  within  :  as,  iTisight,  income,  iitbred, 
inland,  itc. 

in-  (2),  pref.  [Lat.]  An  adverbial  or  preposi- 
tional prefix,  used  in  words  derived  ft-om  the 
Latin,  or  from  the  Latin  through  the  French- 
It  has  three  forces  : 

(1)  That  of  the  preposition  or  adverb  in, 
as  iu  invade,  innate,  i?tclose,  &c. 

(2)  An  intensifying  or  augmenting  force,  as 
in  impoverish. 


ftte,  f&t.  fkre,  amidst,  what,  ^1.  father ;  we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine ;   go,  pdt, 
or,  wore.  w^U,  work,  whd.  son;  mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  <B  =  e;  ey  =  a.     qu  =  l£We 


inability— inaidable 
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(8)  A  negative  force.  This  is  the  ninst  com- 
mon xtac,  as  tlie  preHx  can  be  added  to 
almost  nil  adjectives  and  adverlis.  In-  be- 
comes I-  before  gn,  aa  in  ignoble;  il-  be- 
fore I,  as  in  illegal;  im-  before  m,  b,  or  p, 
as  in  ivrni^nse,  imbibe,  impure  ;  ir-  before  r, 
as  in  irrational.  In  ninny  cases  tlie  wordfs 
have  reached  us  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French,  as  inca-pabley  incarjiation,  &(:.  In-  is 
used  to  form  a  largo  number  of  words  corn;- 
lative  to  others  beginning  with  e-  or  ex-,  as 
I'nliale,  exhale. 

in  a^bn-i-ty,  *•  in-a-bU-i-tie,  Mn-a- 
byl-i-te,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  abiiily 
(q.v.),]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  unable  ; 
lark  or  want  of  ability,  capacity,  or  powir, 
wliether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  want 
or  lack  of  resources  ;  incompetence,  power- 
lessness,  disability. 

•'  His  own  utter  inaMlVy  to  stanci  before  the  power 
<tf  the  A\\n.ig\\\,y"—Stillinixfleet:   Works,  vul.  ii.,  Ber.  9. 

^  Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability 
In  the  most  general  and  abstract  sense.  Dis- 
ahility  implies  the  absence  of  ability  only  in 
pailicular  cases :  the  inability  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the 
dimbility  lies  in  the  circumstances,  and  may 
sometiniea  be  removed.    {Crabb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

•*  in-a'-ble,  v.t.    [Enable.] 

*  in-a'-ble-ment,  s.    [Enablement.] 

*  in-ib'-sti-nenye,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  abstinence  (q.v.),l  "Want  of  abstinence  ; 
iiidulgeuce  of  the  appetites  or  desires. 

"  Thftt  thou  Diayst  know 
Whdt  misery  the  inahstinencc  of  Eve 
Shall  hring  od  meu."     MUCon:  /*.  L.,  iL  476. 

*  In-Sb-str&ct'-ed.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2).   and 

Eng.  abstracted  (q.v.).]     Not  abstracted. 

*  in-a-bua'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Pref.  iTi-  (2),  and 
Eng'.  abusively  (fi.v.).']  Not  abusively;  with- 
out abuse  or  misuse. 

"  That  infinite  wisdom  and  i>uiity  of  Intention  which 
resideth  iu  the  Deity,  nnd  which  makes  power  to  cou- 
BJst  iniibimi'elv  only  there"— North:  Light  in  the  Way 
to  Paradite  (1682).  p.  fll- 

ln-ac-9es-si-ba'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  accessibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  st-nte 
of  being  inaccessible;  incapability  of  being 
reached,  approached,  or  attained  to. 

"Nature  having  suT)plle(l  that  with  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  the  precipice.'  — Butler :  Reynahit,  1.  417. 

in-ic-^Ss'-si-ble,  a.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inac- 

cessibilis.]     [Acessible.] 

1,  Not  accessible  ;  that  cannot  be  reached 
or  approached  ;  incapable  of  access. 

"  The  markets  were  often  inaccesxiblr  during  Beveral 
months." — Macatihty  :  niat.Eng.,  ch.  lil. 

2.  That  cannot  be  attained  to  with  the  un- 
derstanding. 


3.  Denying  or  refusing  access  ;  not  affable  : 
as,  an  inaccessible  person. 

4.  That  cannot  be  obtained  :  as,  an  inacces- 
sible document. 

t  in-ic-9es'-si-ble-ne8S,  s.  [Eng.  inacces- 
sible; -ne^s.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inaccessible ;  inaccessibility. 

"The  inaccessiblenesse  of  the  place."— Bfaftop  Hall : 
CorUempl. ;  Jonathan's  Victory. 

3Ell-ac-9es'-8i-bl3?,  adv.  [Eng.  inaccessib(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inaccessible  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  to  be  inaccessible.  (Glover  :  The  Atheniad, 
Ilk.  xxi.) 

in-ac'-cu-ra-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
acciiracy  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  accuracy,  exactness,  or  correct- 
ness ;  incorrectness,  inexactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate ;  a  mistake,  an 
error  ;  an  inaccurate  statement. 

"The  Jftcoblte  leaders  watched   carefully  for  inac- 


in-ac'-cu-rate,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
accurate  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  accurate ;  not  exact,  incorrect ;  not 
according  to  truth  or  the  facts  :  as,  an  inac- 
curate statement,  an  inaccurate  docuuient. 

"But  men  going  into  antiquity  under  the  Impres- 
sion of  moderi.  ideas,  must  needs  form  very  inaccirate 
Judgmenta."— ITarftwrfon.-  Dioijie Legatiofi.hk.ii..  §6. 

2.  Not  careful  or  exact ;  not  keeping  strictly 
)r  closely  to  the  fai  ts  ;  as,  an  inaccurate  man. 


in-fic'-CU-rate-lJ",  adv.  (Eng.  inaccurate; 
-ly  \  In  all  inaccurate  manner;  not  aecu- 
rately,  exactly,  or  correctly  ;  without  regard 
to  accuracy. 

"They  any,  'coioparatlvely  upeaklng*  aignifteji  the 

Bpeftkiiig    looaely.    inaccurately,    uud    incorrectly."— 
Ltwis    »taUus.  bk.  vL    (Not«  L.| 

*  itn-ac-quaiiit'-an9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  acquaiJilance  (q.v.)].  A  want  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

*  in~ac-qiii-es'-9ent,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  aopiifsixnt  (q.v.).]    Not  acquiescent  or 
acquiescing. 

*  in-act',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
act  (q.v.).]  To  actuate;  to  put  into  a  state 
of  action  or  activity. 

'"The  Boul  In  this  condition  was  united  with  the 
most  auhtile  and  othere-il  matter  thut  it  was  capablu 
uf  inacting,' — Oluneill :  Prt-exUtence  qf  Souls,  ch.  xlv. 

m-ic'-tion,  «.  [Fr.]  Cessation  from  action 
or  labour  ;  inactivity,  idleness,  rest. 

"She  was  condemned  to  inaction  BJid  to  Taasalage. " 
— Mactiulay:  Uitt.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

in-ac'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  active 
(q.v.).] 

I.  Ordinary  Langvxige ; 

1.  Not  active  or  acting ;  having  no  power 
to  move  of  itself. 

"  Lying  thus,  inactive."    Tennyson :  Enoch  Arden,  113. 

2.  Not  producing  any  effect;  having  no 
power  to  act. 

3.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  activity  ;  slug- 
gisli,  indolent. 

"I  never  saw  anythlue  so  weak  and  inactive  as  the 
poor  horses  were." — HwitUiume :  Spain,  let  40. 

U.  Technically : 

1.  Chem. :  Not  producing  the  usual  action. 

2.  Med. :  Inoperative  ;  not  effecting  any- 
thing. 

3.  Optics  :  Not  affecting  polarised  light. 

in-ac'-tive-ly',  adxK  [Eng.  inactive;  -ly.]  In 
an  inactive  manner ;  without  motion,  action, 
or  operation  ;  indolently,  sluggishly. 

"Mark  how  your  son  spends  his  time;  whether  he 
inactively  loiters  it  away,  when  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion.'"—/ocie.^  On  Education. 

iv'-i-ty,  5. 

activity  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inactive  ;  want  of  action  or  energy ;  idleness, 
sluggishness. 

"  Virtue  concealed  within  our  breast 
Ts  i7iactivily  at  beat,"     Swift :  Horace ;  Odet,  iV.  9. 

2.  Chem.,  Med.,  Optics,  £c. :  Inoperativeness  ; 
inability  to  produce  the  desired  effects  or  per- 
ceptible effects  at  all. 

in-ac'-tose,  s.     [Eng.  inact(ive)  (IT.  3);  suff. 

'One  (cVit7Jt.)(q.v.).] 

Chem.  :  A  true  sugar  found  in  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants  previous  to  flowering.  Some  of 
tlie  tobacco  family  contiin  as  much  as  12  per 
cent.  It  is  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  has  a 
powerful  reducing  action  on  Fehliug's  solu- 
tion, but  has  no  action  on  polarised  light. 
E.  Maumene  states  that  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  equal  weights  of  normal  sugar 
and  silver  nitrate  in  concentrated  solution. 
Its  characters  are  not  well  known. 

*  in-ac'-tu-ate,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
actuate  (qiv.).]    To  actuate;  to  move  or  excite 

to  action. 

"  An  Infallible  sign  they  are  infcfuafsd  by  the  Spirit 
of  God."— ff.  J/ore;  Attthusiasm,  5  25. 

*  in-ac-tu-a'-tion,  s.  [Inactuate.]  Opera- 
tion, action. 

"  That  they  should  he  biconslstent  In  the  supremest 
exercise  aud  inactuation,  is  to  me  as  probable.'  — Glan- 
vUt :  Pre-existence  of  Souls,  ch.  xiiL 

*  in-ad-ap-ta'-tloiL  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  adaptation  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  adapted  or  fitted. 

ill-ad'~e-qua-93^,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adequacy  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  inadequate ;  insufficiency,  incomplete- 
ness, defectiveness. 

in-ad'-e-quate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adrqunte  (q.v.).]  Not  adequate  ;  not  equal  to 
the  purpose  ;  falling  below  due  proportion  or 
what  is  required  ;  insuthcient,  disproportion- 
ate, unequal. 

"The  means  which  had  been  furnished  to  blm  were 
a't'igether  inaile</uate."~.\facaulay  :  ffist.   £ng.,  cli 


in-&d'-e-quate-ljlr,  o/ir.  [Eng.  inadequaU; 
•ly.\  III  ail  i'liadefjiiate  manner  or  degree  ;  not 
sultleieutly,  not  fully;  defectively,  imperfectly, 

"Though  |ln  nonie  ]>artlculars  that  aenne  be  inade- 
quately cuuvi;yed  to  UB.'  —JJurd  :  Letter  to  Ifr.  L*land, 

in-^d'-e-quate-ness,  «.  [Eng.  inadequate  ; 
-nfss.]  Til*'  4iirdity  or  state  of  being  iuade- 
quflte  ;  inadequacy. 

"That  may  be  collected  genemlly  from  the  ituule- 

Suateneta  of  the  vlnlble  int'ann  tii  moat  notable  pro- 
uctioiia."— Goodman  /    Winter  Evening  Conferenc«*, 
p.  U. 

"  in-S-d-e-qua'-tion,  s.  [Pi-ef.  i»-  (2),  and 
Eng.  adequation  {ii.v .).'\  Want  or  absence  of 
exact  correspondence. 

m-ad-her'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adherent  (q.v.).j 

*  1.  Ord,  Lan^. :  Not  adherent  or  adhering. 
2.  Bot.    (oj  petals,  stamens.  <S:c.) :    Not  ad- 
hering to  any  other  organ,  as  tlie  calyx  ;  free. 

*  in-fid-be'-^ion.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
adhesion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  adhesion;  the  state 
of  being  inadherent. 

in-ad-mis-si-bil'-i-ty',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  admissibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inadmissible,  or  not  fit  or  proper 
to  be  received :  as,  the  inadmissibility  of  an 
argument. 

m-ad-mis'-si-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  Not  admissible; 
that  cannot  or  should  not  be  admitted,  al- 
lowed, or  received. 

"The  demand  which  was  made  upon  himself  vras 
altogether  inaUmi3tible."—JIacaulay:  Hist.  ffng..  ch. 
xxliL 

in-ad-mis'-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadmissi- 
b{le);  -ly.]     In  an  inadmissible  manner. 

in-ad-vert'-en9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadvertent 
(q.v.);  want  of  care,  heedfulness,  or  circum- 
spection ;  negligence,  inattention,  heedless- 
ness. 

"  Charge  him  with  the  least  pauloD  or  inadver' 
tejtce." — Evelyn:  J/emoirs,  Tol,  i. 

2,  An  act  or  effect  of  negligence  or  heed- 
lessness ;  an  oversight  ;  a  mistake  or  tault 
arising  from  inadvertence. 

*  iii-ad-vert-en.-9y,  s.     [Eng.  inadvertejU; 

1.  Inadvertence ;  heedlessness. 

"  Inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  seiiM 
and  intention  of  our  prayers."— flp.  Taylor:  Work$, 
vol.  i..  ser,  6. 

2.  An  oversight,  an  act  of  inadvertence. 

"  Small  faults  and  ino'lrertenciex  should  be  candidly 

excused,"— Z>(sc.  wt  Christian  Religion.    (Pref.) 

in-ad-vert'-ent,    * m-ad- vert-ant,    a. 

[Lat.  pref.  in-  =  not,  and  advertent  =  i)aying 
attention,  pr.  par.  ot  adverto  =  to  pay  atten- 
tion.] [Advert.]  Not  paying  attention  or 
heed  to  things  ;  heedless,  careless,  negligent. 

"  Oft,  inadfertent.  from  the  milky  stream 
They  meet  their  fate."        Thomson  :  Summer,  264. 

in-ad-vert'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inadvert- 
ent; -ly.]  In  an  inadvertent  manner  ;  from 
inadvertence  or  want  of  heed  or  care ;  heed- 
lessly, carelessly. 

"  He  had  taken  it  inadvertently  to  save  himseif 
from  a  shower  of  rain." — Taller,  No.  256. 

*  in-ad-vert'-ise-ment,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  advertisement  (q.v.).]  Want  of  care  or 
heed ;  inadvertence. 

*  m-af-fa^bfl'-i-tj^.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  affability  (q.v.).]  Want  or  lack  of  afiia- 
bility  ;  reserve. 

*  in-&f' -fa-ble,  a.  [Fref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
affable  (q.v.).]     Not  affable  ;  reserved. 

*  in-Sf-fec-ta'-tion,  s.  [Tref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  affectation  (q.v.).]  Freedom  from  or 
absence  of  affectation. 

"  in-af-fecf-ed,  a.  nPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
affected  (q.v.).j  Not  affected  :  free  from  affec- 
tation. 

*  in-af-fect'-ed-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inaffected ; 
-bj.]    Unaffectedly;  without  affectation. 

*  in-ald'-a-ble.  *  in-aid'-i-ble,  "  In- 
ayd-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  aid' 
abU  (q.v.).]  Tliat  cannot  be  aided  or  assisted; 
aidless,  helpless. 

"  Labouring  Art  can  never  ransonie  Nature 
From  her  innydlble  estjite. " 

ShaJcesp.  ,   All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  U.  L 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  j6^1;  oat,  96!!,  chorus,  9hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     -mg 
-oian,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  —  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^ 
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In-a'-ja,  s.  [Brazilian  Port.,  from  the  native 
India,n  uanie  (?).J 

Bot. :  Tlie  Bnizilian  name  of  Maximiliana 
regia,  a  splendid  palm  a  hundred  or  more  feet 
hiyh,  with  leaves  sometimes  thirty  to  forty 
feet  long,  growing  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
Parts  of  it  can  be  put  to  various  uses. 

JEn-a-li-en-a-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  t7i-(2),  and 
Eng.  al'ienalnlUy  (q.v.).j  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inalienable. 

in-a'-li-en-a-ble,  a.     [Fr.]    That  cannot  or 
may  not  be  alienated  or  transferred  to  another. 
"Tlie  inatienabtc  affection  of  a  numeroua  clan." — 
Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Kiig.,  ch.  Il 

In-a'-li-en-a-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  i-naliena- 
J>U  ;  ■7U'-«.]  'TliG  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
alienable ;  inalienability. 

In-a'-Ii-en-a-bly,  ndv.  [Eng.  inalienah{le) ; 
-ly.]  In'  an 'inalienable  manner  ;  in  a  manner 
not  admitting  of  alienation. 

•  in-fil-l-ment'-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  idimental  {q.V,).]  Not  affording  aliment 
or  nourishnient. 


•  in-al-ter-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  altemh]Ut\i  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inalterable  or  unchangeable. 

•  in-al'-ter-a-ble,  a,  [Pref,  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  alterable  (q.v.).]  Not  alterable  ;  that 
cannot  be  altered  or  changed  ;  unalterable ; 
incapable  of  alteration, 

•  in-a'-mi-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
amiable  (q.v.).]     Not  amiable  ;  unamiable. 

•  in-a'-mi-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inamiaUe; 
-5i*ss.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  unamiable. 

•  in-am'-el,  v.t.     [Enamel.] 

•  3tn-axn''il-ler,  5.    [ENAiiELLER.] 

•  in-a-mis'-Sl-ble,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng'.  aiiiinsiljle  (q.v.).]    That  cannot  be  lost. 

"  Flxt  In  an  inamisslble  bapplnesse  from  the  begin- 
ning."—Wianriii;  Pre-v^istence  (tf  Souls,  ch.  viiL 

•  in-a^mis'-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ijmmis- 
sible ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inamissible. 

•  in-a-mo-ra'-ta,  s.  [Ital.  innamorata.]  A 
female  in  love  ;  a  mistress. 

"  The  (air  inamorata,  who  from  far 
Had  Bpyed  the  Bhi|j." 

Sherbu7-ne :  J-y>rsaken  Lydia. 

•  in-a-mo-ra'-to,  s.  [Ital.  innaiiiOTato,  from 
Lat.  amoT  =  love.]    A  male  lover. 

"These  gentlemen  are  of  that  Bort oUnamoratoes 
who  are  not  bo  very  much  lost  to, common  sense." — 
Steele:  Spectator,  No.  30. 

in-ane',  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  iiianis  =  empty.] 

A.    As   adj.  :    Empty,   void,    purposeless ; 

void  of  sense  or  iutelligence ;  foolish,  silly, 

senselesfi. 
*  B.  As  S7ibst. :  That  which  is  void  or  empty ; 

infinite  void  space. 

"We  Bometimea  speak  of  place  In  the  gnnt  inane. 
beyond  the  canllnes  of  the  world."— Locke :  ffuman 
Understanding,  bk.  iL,  ch.  xv„  5  7, 

•  in-an'-gn-lar,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 

angular  (q'v.)^]     Not  angular. 

*in-an-ir-6-quent,  ^in-an-il'-o-quous, 

a.  "[Lat.  inanis  =  empty,  and  loqiiens^  pr. 
par.  of  loquor  =  to  speak.]  Given  to  empty, 
silly,  or  senseless  talk  ;  garrulous. 

•  in-an'-i-mate.  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 

Eng.  animate  {q.v. ).^  Toanimate;  toquicken  ; 
to  infuse  life,  vigour,  or  spirit  into. 

"  She  which  did  inanimate  and  fill 
The  world." 
Donne:  Anat.  of  the  World;  First  Anniver$ary. 

Kn-an'-l-znate,  a.  [Lat.  inanijnatvs,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  anivuUus  =  filled  with  life  or  spirit ; 
anima  =  spirit,  life.] 

1.  Not  animate;  void  of  life  or  spirit:  as, 
stones,  rocks,  &c.  are  inanimate. 

"  What  we  commonly  call  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  creation."— Wnrfiurto/i .'  Div.  Leg.,  bit.  lil.,  S  2. 

2.  Lifeless,  spiritless,  dull,  inactive,  slug- 
gish. 

•  in-Sji'-I-mat-edU  «•  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
onimnted  (q.v.).]  Deprived  or  destitute  of 
life ;  lifeless. 

"  A  senseless  corpse,  inanimated  clay." 

Pope:  Bomer :  Uind  ixiL  661. 


*  in-Sn-i-mate-ness,  «.  [Eng.  im^ni-nuxte; 
-Titles.]  The'quality  or  state  of  being  inani- 
mate. 

"By  reason  of  the  deodueBs'ond  inanimatistuxs  of 
the  subject  moved."— Jfttu»(Uj/u« .'  Vevout*  Ettayei, 
PL  L.  tr.  IL,  i  a. 

*  in-^-i-ma'-tloii,  «.  [Pref.  in*  (Intens.), 
and  Kug.  animation  (q.v.).]  Animation;  in- 
fusion or  inspiring  of  life  or  vigour. 

"  From  the  inanimation  of  Christ  llviugand  breath- 
ing  witlilu  MB,'— Up.  Hall:  ChrUt  Myillcal. 

"in-in-i'-tl-ate  (ti  as  shi),  v.t.  [Lat. 
iuftJiw  =  empty  ;  Eng.  sulf.  -ate.)  To  affect 
with  inanition ;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  food 
or  nourishment. 

*  in-an-i-ti-a'-tlon  (tl  as  shi),  «.  [Inani- 
TiATK.]  The  state  of  being  inanitiated  or 
exhausted  for  want  of  food  or  nourishment. 

Jtn-^ni'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inanis  = 
empty  ;  Hp,  iruinicion  ;  Ital.  inanizione.l 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty ; 
emptiness,  voidness. 

"Repletion  and  irmnitlon  may  both  doeQiarme  in 
two  contrary  extreajnea.'— flurtwra."  Anat.  qf  Melan- 
choly, p.  235. 

2,  Exhaustion  from  want  of  food  or  nour- 
ishment, arising  either  from  partial  or  com- 
plete starvation,  or  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

in-in'-i-tj^,  s.  (Fr.  inaniU,  from  Lat.  inani- 
tatcm,  accQS.  of  inanitas  —  emptiness ;  inxinis 
=  empty.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  empty  ; 
emptiness  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity. 

"  This  oiiinion  excludes  all  snch  inanity,  and  admits 
no  vacuities." — Digby:  On  Bodies- 

2.  Silliness,  foolishness,  mental  vacuity, 
senselessness. 

3.  Hollowness,  emptiness,  worthlessness. 

in-an'-tber-ate,  a,  (Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng.,  &c. 
anther,  and  suff.  -ate.] 

Bot. :  Destitute  of  an  anther.  Used  of  a 
sterile  or  abortive  stamen. 

*  in-ap'-^thy,  s.  [Pref.  irt-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apathy  (q.v.).  ]  Feeling,  sensibility,  sensitive- 
ness. 

in-a-per'-tous,  a.      [Lat.  inapertus:  in-  = 
no*t,  and  apertus,  pa.  par.  of  aperio  =  to  ojien.] 
Bot.  :  Not  opened  ;  not  opening,  though  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  do  so. 

in-ap-peal -a-ble,  in-ap-pel'-la-ble^  a. 

tPref.  in-  (2),  and   Eng.  appealable  (q.v.).] 
hat  may  not  or  cannot  be  appealed  from  or 
against ;  not  open  to  appeal. 

"The  absolute,  undivided,  and  inappellable  power 
of  the  dictator."— Zrf-irii  .-  Cred.  Early  Roman  Bist. 
(1B55).  it  £8 

in-a,p'-pe-ten9e,   *  in-ap'-pe-t^n-^J^,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appetoice^  appetency 
(q.v.),] 

1.  Want  or  absence  of  appetence  or  desire 
for  nourishment ;  want  of  appetite. 


2.  Lack  or  absence  of  desire  or  inclination. 


*  in-ap-pea^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  appeasable  (q.v.).]  That  may  not  or 
cannot  be  appeased  ;  unappeasable, 

*  iu-ap^pel-la-bU'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  inajypella- 
ble ;'  -ity.]  Incapability  of  being  appealed 
against  or  from. 

*  in-ap-pel'-la-ble,  a.    [Inappealable.] 

in-ap-plic-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  applicability  (qv.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inapplicable  or  not  adapted  to 
any  particular  purpose. 

"  The  inappUcabilHy  of  your  own  old  principles  to 
the  circumstances."— iSurtoi."  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Laitg- 
rishe, 

in-ap-pUc'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  applicable  (q.v.).]  Not  applicable  or 
ailapted  to  any  particular  purpose  ;  not  suited 
for  the  purjiose ;  inappropriate,  unsuitable, 
irrelevant. 

"  Such  historical  references  would  he  useless  and  in- 
applicable."— Lewis:  Cred.  Early  Jioman  Uitt.  (18551. 
L76. 

•in-ap-plic'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inapplU 
cable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inapplicable;  inapplicability. 


in-ap-plic'-a-bly, adv.  [Eng.  innj>pH(Ai>{(*); 
■ly.]     In  an  inapplicable  manner. 

*  in-3>p-pli-ca'-tloxi, fi.    [Fr.]    Wantof appli- 

cation, energy,  or  assitlulty  ;  indolence,  negli- 
gence ;  negl'-ct  of  study  or  industry. 

*  i^-^p-pd-^lte,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
apposite  (q.v.).]  Not  apposite  ;  not  pei-tinent 
or  suitable;  urelevant:  as,  an  inappont* 
comparison  or  argument. 

*  in-g-p'-po-^itO-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  inapp<jsite  ; 
-ly.]  lu  an  inapp'isite  manner;  not  aj)]*- 
sitely,  not  pertinently. 

in-ap-pre'-cl-%-ble  (cl  a^  bUl),  a.  [Pret 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  appnciabU  iq-v.)."]  Not  ajK 
preciable  ;  incapable  of  being  dofy  valued  or 

estimated. 

*  in  ap-pre-cl-a'-tlon  (cl  as  sbi), «.  [Pref. 

in-ll),  and   Kug.- appreciation  (q.v.).]     Want 
of  ai>preciation. 

*  3tn-&p-pre-heii'-Bi-ble,  a.  [Pref,  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  apprehensible  (q.v.).]  Not  a}>pre- 
hensible  ;  tliat  cannot  be  apprehended  or 
understood  ;  imintelligil)le. 

*'  With  those  velestinl  songs  to  others  inapprrh^b' 
title." — Hilton.'  Apol. for Smectymnuut. 

*  in-&p-pre-hen'~sion,  «.  [Pret  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  ajyiirehension{f\.y.).'\  Want  or  lack 
of  apjirehension. 

"  It  Is  not  envy  but  inapprthenxion  which  weiM 
them  ou  work.*'— iTurd  ;  Sermons.  voL  vL,  ser.  2L 

*  Xn-Sp-pre-hen'-Bive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  {2\ 
and  Eng.  apprehensive  (q.v.).]  Not  ai»]»rehen- 
aive ;  regardless. 

"They  .  .  .  remain  stupid  and  inappreh«ntioe."~~ 
Bp.  Taylor;  Sermons,  vul.  1.,  ser.  6. 

in-ap~proa9h'-a-ble»  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  approachabU  (q.v.).]  That  may  not  or 
cannot  be  approached  ;  inaccessible  ;  not  to 
be  drawn  near  to  ;  unrivalled,  unequalled. 

*  m-ap'pr6a9b'-ar-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  i/uip- 
proachaMl.e) ;  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  approached  ; 
inaccessibly. 

in-ap-pro'-pri-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  appropriitte  (q.v.).]  Not  appropriate?, 
not  proi>er.  unsuited,  unfit,  unsuitable  :  a>i, 
inappropriate  remedies,  iiuippropriate  lan- 
guage. 

in-ap-pro'-pri-ate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inappro- 
priate; -ly.]  In  an  inappropriate,  or  unsuit- 
able manner ;  not  appropriately. 

In-ap-pro'-pri-ate-ness.  s.  [Eng.  inappro- 
jrruitc ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inappropriate,  unsuitable,  or  undt ;  impro- 
priety. 

*  in-S-pt,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  apt  (q.v.).] 

Not  apt,  fit,  or  suited  ;  unsuitable,  unfitted. 

*  in-3.pt'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.]  [Ineptitiide.] 
Unfitness,  uu suitableness  ;  want  of  aptitude. 

"  Herebyonemayriveafitrongconlectoreof  the  ajit- 
ness  ur  inaptitude  oi  one'a  caji-vjity  to  that  stQdy  and 
profession.' — Boxoell  :  Letters,  bk.  L,  £  1,  leL  9. 

in-&pt'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inxxpt;  -ly.'\  Unfitly, 
unsuitably,  inappropriately. 

* in-apf -ness,  s.  [Eng.  inapt;  -Tiess.]  Unfit- 
ness, inaptitude, 

"  Inaptneas  to  perceive 
General  distress."        lyordtworth:  Excurtion,  bk.  U. 

*  in-a'-quate,  a.  [Lat.  inaquat-us,  pa.  par. 
of  inaquo  =  to  tuni  into  water:  in-  =  in, 
into,  and  n^(z=  water.]  Made  into  or  em- 
bodied in  water. 

"  No  more  than  the  Holy  Ghost  Is  tnagvate,  that  l» 
to  say,  made  water." — Cranmer :  Answer  to  Bishop 
Gardner,  p.  368. 

*  in-a^qna'-tion,  s.  [Inaquate.]  The  state 
of  being  inaquate. 

"The  Pohition  to  the  seconde  reasoD  is  almost 
souudely  handled,  alludyuj^e  from  imvanaoiun  to  in- 
aqxMtion.  although  it  was  ueuer  sayde  in  Scripture, 
this  water  is  the  Uoly  GhoohV- Bishop  Gardner: 
Explication,  Transubstantiati<m,  to.  127. 

*  in-Sr'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
arable  (q.v.).]  Not  arable;  not  capable  of 
being  plouglied  or  tilled. 

yn-a.ryb\  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  arc* 
(q.v.).]    (See  extract.) 

"Inarching  U  a  method  of  grafting,  which  is  com- 
monly called  graftiuK  by  approach.  Ttils  method  ol 
ffrafting  is  usetl  wlieu  the  stock  and  the  tree  may  be 
Joined  :  the  branch  to  be  inarched  is  fitted  to  the  stock 


f&te.  fiit,  fSi-e,  amidst,  what,  f^l,  father ;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine ;  go,  pSt, 
or.  wore,  wQlt  work,  whd  s6a :  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try.  Syrian,     le.  ce  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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INARCBINO. 


ftt  tho  proiioHod  point  of  iunetinn.  Tlio  rlnil  wul  wood 
OliOin'til.l.-iiroi>iirB(lawnyftUoiittlireuiin;lie»iiileiiK(li, 
■B  la  tin^  (ttwk  or  bmneli  in  the  jilace  whore  the  gifiit 
letubu  united  ;  a  little  tuugus  la  cut  upwarda  in  th<i 
graft,  and  a  notcli 
m^e  iu  tbu  stuck  to 
admit  it,  ti-i  piovent 
ttiuir  iilt|>|ilij^,  and 
(or  lietter  iiuiun. 
The  Joint  U  clayed 
or  waxed  aa  usunL 
After  four  inoutlis 
the  graft  may  bo 
cut  from  the  mother 
tree,  aloiiing  it  off 
cloae  to  tlio  stocit. 
The  ot)eratiou  Is  al- 
uraya  jjerforuied  In 
April  or  May,  and  ia 
voniuiouly  pmctlaed 
upon  oraiiLiea,  myr- 
tlos.  Jasmines,  wal- 
uuta,  tlrs,  and  pines, 
whtuh  win  not  auc- 
ceed  by  commou 
grafting  or  bud- 
ding."—J/«//er:  Gar- 
dener't  Itict. 

bl-ar^Il'-ing,  s.  [Inarch.]  The  jTocess  or 
operation  of  grafting  by  aitproac.h. 

*ixi-an]l'.  v.i.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eug.  arm 
(q.v.).]    To  embrace,  as  in  the  arms. 

**  WarwiL-kahlre  you  might  call  Middle-Ingle  for 
w]Uiillty  of  distance  from  the  inarming  oceau-"— 
Seidmi :  llluitr.  to  l>r<i]/tons  Poly-Olbion,  a,  13. 

bi-ar-Uo-n-la'-ta,  s,  pi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng..  &.C.  artintlaia  (q.v.).] 

1.  Znol. :  The  name  introduced  by  Deshayes, 
in  1836,  for  the  Brachiopoda  having  non-articii. 
lated  valves.  The  articulated  group  possess 
an  anal  aperture,  the  inarticulated  have  none. 
Called  also  Tretenterata  (q.v.).  Families 
Crauiadae,  Discinidse,  and  Luigulidfe  (q.v.). 

2.  PdUront. :  All  have  fossil  representatives. 
(See  the  families.) 

In-ar-tio'-u-late,  a.    [Lat.  inarticulatus  = 
indistinct :  in.-  =  not,  and  articulatus  -  arti- 
culate (q.v.);    Fr.  inarticuU ;  ItaL  inartico' 
kUo  ;  Sp.  inarticidado,] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  Not  articulate  ;  not  uttered  with  distinct 
articulations  of  sounds ;  not  distinct. 

"  tnartirulata  sounds  may  be  divided  Into  musical 
sound  and  noise." — fleatti^:  Moral  Science.pi,l.,f:hA.,\  \, 

*  2,  Not  capable  of  articulating. 

"  Tho  poor  earl  who  U  inarticulate  with  palay," — 
Walpol0.  ill  Annandale. 

II.  Biol. :  Not  articulated,  not  jointed ; 
spec,  of  or  belonging  to  the  Inarticuiata(q.v.). 

bl-ar-tic'-n-lat-ed,  a.    [Eug.  inaTticnlai{e); 

Biol. :  The  same  as  Inarticulate  (q.v.). 

bl-ar-tiO'-n-late-l^,  adi\  [Eng.  inarticu- 
late; -ly.]  *Ia"an  articulate  manner;  not  ar- 
ticulately ;  not  distinctly, 

rhearta," 

in-ar-tio'-u~late-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inartiai- 
latK  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
articulate ;  want  or  absence  of  distinct  articu- 
lation ;  indistinctness  of  utterance. 

In-ar-tlo-n-la'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  articulation  (q.  v .),]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inarticulate;  indistinctness  of  sounds 
in  speaking ;  inarticulateness. 

•  In-ar-ti-f i9'-lal  (9  as  sh),  a.  [Lat.  inar- 
tificialis  =  not  according  to  the  rides  of  art.) 

1.  Not  artificial ;  not  formed,  made,  or  done 
according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  formed  without 
art. 

"  An  itutrtiftciat  argument,  depending  upon  a  naked 
■■Mveratton.  — BroiOTW.-  Vulgar  Errouri.  bk,  L.  ch.  vlL. 

2.  Simple,  artless,  open. 

"  To  take  advantage  of  any  inartiflctal  expresaiou  of 
the  people'a  wishes.  — Burke  :  On  the  Economical  /ie- 
/orm. 

•  in-ar~tS[-fi9'-ial-ly  (9  as  sh),  adv,  [Kng. 
inartificial;  -ly.]  Without  art;  in  an  artless 
manner ;  not  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

"I  should  apeak  a  truth,  though  somewhat  innrfi/l- 
etalty. "—Bishop  Taylor:  Great  Exemplar,  pt  I.,  dis.  4. 

•  in-ar-t!-n9'-lal-ness  (9  as  sh),  s.  [Eng, 
inartificial;  -ness.\  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inartificial. 

Xli-a^'-mii9h,  adv.     [In,  prep.,  ^,] 

in-at-ten'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.)  A  want  or  lack  of 
attention  ;  disregard,  heedlessness,  negligence. 

■■  The  universal  indolence  and  inattention  among  ua 
to  things  that  concern  the  public."— Ttrf/or,  No.  1B7. 


in-at-ten'-tive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

nt'trntire  (q,v.).]  Not  attentive;  not  (Ixiiiy 
tlie  mind  diil,,  upon  an  object ;  heedless,  care- 
less, negligent,  regardless, 

"  With  an  innt(4^Htive  eya" 
WurUticartA :   H'liUe  Doe  of  Rylttone,  It. 

in-at-ten'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inattenXive  ; 
■1>I.]  Ill  an  iujittentivc  manner;  without  at- 
tention, heed,  or  care  ;  Jieedicssly. 

"  OonsclouaneBfl  of  \m:\ii\.v\out  inattentlwljf  deflolent 
lu  rcBjwct."— JoAnion  ;  Life  of  Pope. 

In-at-ten-tive-ncss,  s.  [Eng.  inattentive; 
•n\ss,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inatten- 
tive ;  inattention. 

"  The  peri'i'tURl  rei«titlon  of  the  same  fomi  of  worda 
producea  Wfjiriiieas  Mu\  innttentivenesi  in  the  congre- 
gatlou,"— /'n/aff .-  Moral  PhUotaphy,  bk,  ▼.,  ch.  t, 

Ul-au-di-bil'-i~t3?,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng, 
audibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inaudible, 

in-au'-dl-1>le»  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
audible  (q.v.).]  Not  audible ;  incapable  of 
being  heard- 

"Of  atreams  inaudible  by  day." 

Wordrumrth :  White  Doe  of  ftylttone.  Iv. 

in-au'-di-blS?,  (Miv.  [Pref.  in-(Xf.  and  Eng. 
audibly  (q.v.),]  In  an  inaudible  manner;  so 
as  not  to  be  heard. 

"  in-au'-gur,  v.t.  [Lat.  iyiauguro  =  to  in- 
augurate (q.v.).]     To  inaugurate. 

"  Jnaugured  and  created  king."— La/imcr. 

in-aa'-sa-ral«  a.  &  s.  [Fr.  &  Ger.,  from  Low 
Lat.  inaiiguralis.]    [Inaugurate.] 

A,  As  adj.  :  Pertaining  to  or  performed  at 
an  inauguration  :  as,  an  ifta^/pjtnai  address. 
•  B.  As  subst. :  An  inaugural  address. 

*  in-au'- Era -rate,  a.  [Lat.  inaugurates,  pa, 
par.  of  inauguro  =  to  practise  augury ;  to 
ctuisult  the  birds  in  augury  (q.v.),]  Invested 
with  office. 

"  In  this  manner  being  inaugurate  and  Invested  in 
tho  kiiigilome,"— /*.  J/olland  :  Livius,  p,  14, 

in-au'-gTi-rate,  v.t.  [Inauocrate,  a.  Fr. 
inaugurer;  Sp.  inaugurar ;  Ital.  inaugurare.] 

1.  To  install  or  induct  into  an  office  so- 
lemnly, or  with  appropriate  ceremonies;  to 
invest  formally  with  office. 

"The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were,' 
Drayton  :  Poly-Olbion,  a.  17. 

2.  To  set  in  action,  motion,  or  progress, 
especially  something  of  weight,  dignity,  or 
importance  ;  to  conunence  or  introduce  witli 
some  degree  of  formality,  solemnity,  pomp, 
or  dignity ;  to  initiate ;  as,  To  inaugurate  a 
reign. 

3.  To  celebrate  the  completion  of  with 
pomp  or  solemnity  ;  to  perform  public  initia- 
titry  solemnities  or  ceremonies  iu  connection 
with  :  as,  To  inaxtgurate  a  statue. 

in-au-gu-ra'-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inau- 
guratio,  from  inauguratus,  pa.  par.  of  iTiau- 
guro.] 

1.  The  act  of  inaugurating  or  inducting  into 
office  with  ceremony  and  solemnities  ;aformal 
investing  with  office. 

"The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  diatin. 
gulshed  from  ordinary  pageants, "— if ooauZaj/ :  Sist, 
Eng.,  ch.  xJii, 

2.  A  formal  or  solemn  commencement  or 
initiation  of  any  thing  or  business  of  weight, 
importance,  or  dignity :  as,  the  inavgnration 
of  a  statue,  an  exhibition,  &c 

in-au'-gu-ra-tor,   s.     [Eng 
■or.]    One  who  inaugurates. 

*  in-au'-gu-ra-tor-y,  a.  [Eng.  inaugu- 
rat{e);  -ory.]  Of  or  pertiiiuing  to  inaugura- 
tion ;  inaugural. 

"Addressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  Id  an  inaugurafory 
apeecti." — Johnaon:  Journey  to  the  Wettern  island*. 

*  ifn-aa'-rate,  a.  {Lat.  inauratus,  pa.  par.  of 
inauro;  ai*7*um  =  eold.]  Covered  with  gold; 
gilt 

*  in-an'-rate,  v.t.  [Inaurate,  a.]  To  cover 
with  gold  ;  to  gild. 

*  in-aa-ra'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inau- 
ratus, pa.  par.  of  inauro.]  The  act  or  process 
nf  covering  with  gold  ;  gilding, 

"Some  sort  of  their  inauration,  or  gilding,  must 
bave  Ifceu  much  dearer  tlitui  <Mira." — ^rbuthnot :  On 
Coins. 

*  in-aus'-pi-cate,  a.  [Lat.,  fi-om  iti  =  not, 
and  auspicatus  ~  auspicious  (q.v.).]  Ill- 
omened,  unluclty,  inauspicious  ;  ominous  of  ill, 

"  Tliough  it  bore  an  inampicate  fnce  It  proved  of  a 
friendly  event. "—BucA  .■  Bist.  Richard  HI.,  p,  43. 


iTiauguratie)  ; 


in-aus-pi'-cloas,  a.  [Pref.  tJi-  (2),  and  Eng. 
auspu'i<i-us  (q.v).  J  Not  auspicious  ;  riot  lucky 
or  fortunate;  unlucky, unfortunate,  ill-omened, 
unfavourable. 

"  What  then  must  ho  attempt,  whom  Dtgnard  fate 
liiis  llxcd  In  such  ai>  iriaui;>'Ci((iuapotr" 

Minon :  English  Uarden,  bk.  L 

in-aus-pi'-cious-ljr,  adv.  (Eng.  inaugpi> 
clous;  -ty.]  In  an  inauspicious  manner;  un- 
fortunately, unluckily  ;  with  ill  omen. 

"The  regicide  eneuili-«  had  broken  up  what  bad 
been  so  inauepidoutty  begun."— AurA:«  :  CM  a  Reglcidm 
Peace,  let  a. 

in-aus-pi'-CloUS-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inauspi- 
cious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  stai*)  nf  being 
inauspicious,  unlucky,  or  unfavourable ;  un- 
favourableness. 

*  in-au-thor'-i-ta-tXve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2X 
and  Eiig.  uuthoritaXive.  (q  v.).]  Not  authori- 
tative ;  without  authority, 

*  in-barge;  v.t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
6nrpe(4.v,),] 

A-  Trans. :  To  cause  to  embark  in  or  as  Id 
a  barge. 

"  Hia  friends  she  caused  him  to  inbarffe." 

Dray  fan  :  Miaeriei  of  Queen  Margaret 

B,  Intrans. :  To  go  into  a  bark  or  barge ;  to 
embark. 

*  in-beaxn'-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in^  (1) ;  Eng. 
beam,  and  suit,  -ing.]  The  ingress  or  entrance, 
as  of  a  beam  or  ray  of  light, 

"And  for  all  these  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbearru 
inffi.  and  inspirations. "—South  :  Sermont.  voL  Iv., aer,  7, 

*  in'-be-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  being 
(q.v.).]  Inlierence  ;  inlierent  existence  ;  in- 
herent, inseparable  being. 

"When  we  aay  the  howl  la  round,  the  boy  is  witty, 
these  n.re  proper  or  inherent  modex  ;  for  they  have  a 
sort  of  inbeiny  iu  the  substance  itself."—  Watts  :  Logic, 
pt.  i.,  cIj.  ii. 

*  in-bind',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bi-nd 
(q.v.).]     To  bind  or  close  in  ;  to  hem  in. 

"  The  green  banks  which  that  fair  stream  inbourui.' 
Fairfax. 

*  in'-blown,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  blown 
(q.v.).]  Blown  in.  (Cudworth  :  Jntell.  System^ 
bk.  i.,  ch.  iii.,  §  2y.) 

in'-board,  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
board  (q.v  ).] 

A.  As  adj. :  T/ithin  the  boards  or  sides  of 
a  ship  or  other  vessel :  as,  inboard  works. 

B,  As  adv. :  Within  the  hold  of  a  vessel; 
on  board  of  a  vessel. 

in'-bond,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng,  bond 
(q.v.).] 

Arch.  :  A  term  applied  to  a  stone  or  brick 
laid  lengthwise  across  a  wall ;  as  distinguished 
from  outbond,  in  which  it  is  laid  with  its 
length  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  An 
inbound  and  outbo^tnd  wall  is  one  in  which 
tlie  stones  or  bricks  are  laid  alternately  acioss 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

in'-bom,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  bom 
(q.v.).]  Innate;  implanted  by  nature;  na- 
tural, inherent. 

"  His  inborn  in  extinguish  Able  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes."  Cuvper:  Task,  iv.  767. 

in'-boihld,  a.  [Pref.  171-  (2),  and  Eng.  bouTid.} 
(See  the  compound.) 

Inbound-common,  s. 

Law:  An  unenclosed  common,  marked  out, 
however,  by  boundaries.    (WTiarton.) 

*  in'-break,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  break 
(q.v.).]    A  breaking  or  bursting  in. 

"Massacred  at  the  first  in&reaM." — Carl yle :  French 
devolution,  pt-  t,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  x. 

*  in'- break -ing,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (l);  Eng. 
break  ;  -ing.]  Tlie  act  of  breaking  in  ;  an  in- 
road, an  incursion. 

*  in'-breathe,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng= 
breathe-  (q?v.),1  To  breathe  in  ;  to  infuse  by 
breathing ;  to  inspire. 

*  in'-breathed.  o.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng, 
breathed.]    Insjiired  ;  infused  by  breathing. 

in'-bred,  a.     [Pref,  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  6fwi] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Innato,  inborn,  natural. 

2.  Stock-raising:  Bred  in-and-in. 

in-breed',  v.t. 

Stock-raising :  To  follow  a  course  of  breeding 
from  animals  of  the  same  pedigree  or  parent- 
age ;  breeding  in-and-in. 


^Sll,  hS^;  p6^t.  j<5^1;  cat,  9011,  chorus,  ^hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
Hdan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion«  -sion  =  shun;  tion,  ^on  =  zhun.   -tious,  -clous,  -sious  =  shus.   -ble,  -die,  <i^c.  =  b^L  d^i. 
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Inbreed— incarnatd 


•  in-breed',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  breed 
(q,v.).J  To  bleed,  generate,  or  produce  witliiii. 

"Tu  inbreed  niicl  cli^risb  Id  a  creitt  peoiite  the  seeda 
of  virtue.'— i/i/fon  ;  fitaton  of  Church  Government. 

•  in'-burn-ing,  a.  [Pief.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
buDimg.]    Burning  within. 

"  Her  inbuming  wratli  she  ann  almte.' 

Speiuer :  F.  V  .  IV.  vlll.  IT. 

*fal-bur9t',  s.  [^Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Ehk.  hurst 
(q.v,).]     A  bursting  iu  or  into  ;  an  irruption. 

"Like  the  Infinite  inburat  of  vaXeT.''—Ciirlyle : 
Frtiieh  Rf-oolution,  pt.  J.,  hk.  vii.,  ch,  ix. 

In'-ca,  s.     [Peruvian  Indian.] 

1.  'llist.  {PL) :  The  title  given  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Peru  prior  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  tlie 
Spanish  conquest  under  Pizarro,  a.d.  1531, 
1532.  According  to  Peruvian  tradition,  there 
appeared  on  the  table-land  of  the  Desaguadero 
two  majestic  personages.  Manco  Capae  (male) 
and  Mama  OeoUo  (female),  children  of  the 
Sun,  sent  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind. Manco  induced  the  savage  tribes  to 
submit  to  his  autliurity,  and  introduced  tlie 
elements  of  civibzation.  He  was  the  first 
Inca.  and  founded  the  Inca  dynasty.  Under 
Its  guidance  the  nation,  though  its  imple- 
ments were  only  of  copper  or  stone,  iron 
not  being  in  use,  attained  a  consi<lerable 
amount  of  civilization,  which  the  raagnittcent 
ruins  of  the  cities  amply  attest. 

2.  Entovi. :  An  American  genua  of  lamel- 
Ucorn  beetles,  corresponding  to  Golvxthus  in 
the  Old  World. 

*in-cage',  v.t.    [Encaoe.] 

•  In-cage'-ment,  s,  [Eng.  incage;  •ment.'\ 
The  act  of  incaging  or  confining,  as  in  a  cage  ; 
confinement  in  a  cage  or  other  uaiTow  limits. 

"Since  your  incagement,  and.  as  you  tmagine,  in- 
chantnient  in  that  coop."— flfte/ Ion  .■  Dim  Quixote,  vol. 
11. .  ch.  xxl. 

•  in-cSl-CU-la-bil'-i-tJ?,  s.  tEng.  incalcu- 
lable ;  -ity']    The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 

'   calculable. 

In-cal'-cu-la-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
calciilablf  (q.v  ).  ]  Not  calculable  ;  not  possible 
to  be  calculated  or  counted  ;  beyond  calcula- 
tion ;  incomputable  ;  exceedingly  great. 

"  They  may  even  In  one  year  of  such  fiUse  policy,  do 
mlBchiefa  iitcalculabte."—Surk9:  On  Scarcity. 

In-cSl'-CU-la-ble-nesS,  s,  [Eng.  incalcula- 
ble; -ness.}  'The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
calculable. 

in-cal'-cu-la^bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incalcukdyile) : 
■ly]  In  'an  'incalculable  degree;  beyond  cal- 
ciplation  ;  immeasurably  ;  infinitely. 

In-ca-les'-9en9e,    iii-ca-les'-9en-9y,  s. 

[Eng.  incalescent ;  -ce,  -cy.]  The  state  of  being 
incalescent ;  a  growing  warm  ;  warmth  ;  inci- 
pient heat. 

"  A  sober  incaletcenre  and  regulated  sestoatlon  from 
■wiDa."—iirovnie:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk,  v..  ch.  xxL 

In-ca-les'HJpnt,  a.  [Lat.  incalesc(ms,  pr.  par. 
of  incalesco  =  to  grow  warm  ;  in-  =  in,  to- 
wards, and  caifsco.]  [Calescence.1  Becoming 
or  growing  warm  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

"  My  way  of  obtaining  incalescent  mercury  is  quite 
different  from  any  of  those."— Doyle :  Works.  L  634. 

•  in-cam-er-a'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and 
camera  =  a  chamber,  an  arched  roof.] 

1.  The  act  of  placing  iu  a  chamber  or  ofllce. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  uniting  lands, 
revenues,  or  other  rights  to  the  pope's  domain. 

•  in-camp',  v.t.  &  i.    [Encamp.] 

•  in-camp'-ment,  s.    [Encampment.] 

Xn-can-d.es'-9en9e,  s.  [Incandescent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incandescent ;  a  white 

\  heat ;  glowing  whiteness  of  a  body,  caused  by 
intense  heat. 

In-caii-des'-9ent,  a  [Lat.  incandescens,  pr. 
par.  of  incandesco  =  to  glow.]  [Candescent.] 
White  with  heat ;  glowing. 

Incandescent- lamp,  a.      [Electric- 

LHJHT.  li.l 

in-€an-e8'-9ent,  a.  [Lat.  incanesceiu,  pr. 
par.  of  ijtcanesco  ~  to  become  white.) 

lict.  :  Incoming  white,  growing  hoary;  the 
eanie  as  Incanous  (q.v.). 

In-ca'-nous,  a.    [LaX.  incanzts  =  quite  gray 
hoary.] 
Bot.  :  Hoary  (q.v.). 


in-c&n-ta-tlon,    *  ln-can~ta-oi-on,    ». 

[Lat.  incantatio,   from  inrinUntus,   pa.  par.  of 
tnainto  =s  to  sing  charms ;   Fr.  incuntation  ; 
Itai.  incantasione  ;  8p.  incantation.] 
Compar.  Jieligions : 

1.  Ethnic:  An  incantation  is  a  fnnnula, 
either  said  or  sung,  supposed  to  add  force  to 
magical  ceremonies.  Inointations  in  cla-iKJc 
times  were  employed:  (I)  To  control  the 
powers  of  Nature  (Hor.,  Kp.  v.  45,  46  ;  xvii.  4, 
5;  Virg.,  &i.  viii.  69  ; /f:?t,  iv.  489)  ;  (2)tocom. 
pel  the  attendance  and  assistance  of  8uj)er- 
natural  beings  (Senec,  Medea  iv,  ;  Virg.,  ^wi. 
Iv.  490);  (3),  as  love-spells  (Theoc,  id.  ii.  ; 
Virg.,  Eel.  viii.),  iu  which  sense  they  linger  to 
the  present  day  ;  and  (4)  as  a  means  of  inflict- 
ing injury  (Hor.,  ^p.  xvii.  27-29).  Occasionally 
they  were  used  in  sympathetic  medicine  (q.v.). 
An  interesting  Ihcory  that  incantations  arc 
survivals  of  ill-remembered  and  mutilatc<l 
formulas  of  the  worship  of  Isis  will  be  found 
in  Pluche  (Histoire  du  Ciel  (ed.  1740),  ii.  24). 
[Maoic] 

"The  Kur-fcn(ch.  criii.)  .  .  .  treat*  charms  and  <«. 
canCationa  aa  capable  of  produciug  evil  cousequeuces." 
—^imith:  Diet,  of  the  JiiOU;  ii,  19*. 

2.  Jewish:  In  the  Autliorised  Version  these 
are  called  enchantments.  Those  who  practised 
them  are  coupled  with  dreamers.  They  were 
not  to  be  hearkened  to(Jer.  xxvii.  9).  Nor  was 
any  one  of  the  Israelite.^  to  practise  encliant- 
ments  (Lev.  xix.  20).  Yet  the  Ten  Tribes  did 
so  (2  Kiugs  xvii.  17). 

*  in-c«in'-tar-t6r-^,  a.  [Lat.  incantatita,  pa. 
par.  of  incanto;  Ital,  incantatorio.]  Dealing 
by  enchantment ;  magical. 

■•  Portune-tellera,  Jugglers,  geomancera,  and  the  like 
incdiitaton/  luipoBtors,  daily  delude  tbetn." — Brovme : 
Vulgar  Errours,  bit.  L,  ch.  111. 

*  in-cant' -Ing,  a-  [Lat.  incanto  =  to  sing 
charms.]    Enchanting,  ravishing,  delightful. 

*  in-cSn'-ton,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
canton  (q.v.).  J  To  form  or  incorporate  into  a 
canton  ;  to  unite  to  a  canton. 

"The  Roman  cathotica.  fearing  the  protestant  In. 
tereat.  proi»oseJ  the  incantxtning  of  CouaXajice,"-~Addi- 
ion:  On  Itali,. 

in-cap-ar-bU'-i-t5?',  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
capability  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incapable  ;  want  of  power  or  capacity, 
physical,  mental,  or  otherwise  ;  incapacity  ; 
inability ;  legal  disqualification. 

"Such  remedileaa  incapability  of  a  marriage  estate." 
—Bp.  Ball:  Hesotutiont,  dec.  iv.,  caae  10. 

in-cap'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incti- 
pabilis  =  that  cannot  hold  or  contain  :  in-  = 
not,  and  capabiiis.]     [Capable, J 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  capable  of  holding  or  containing; ; 
nnable  to  hold  or  contain  ;  not  having  room 
sufficient  to  hold  or  contain. 

"  Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you." 

Shakesp.  :  Sonnet  113. 

2.  Not  admitting  of ;  not  susceptible ;  not 
capable  of  receiving  ;  as,  A  house  is  incapable 
of  repair. 

3.  Not  capable  of  communicating  or  partici- 
pating in. 

"  Decrepit  age  .  .  . 
Incapable  of  pleasures.'      Ih-yden :  Art<if  Poetry. 

4.  Ii'ot  capable  of  leai'ning,  knowing,  or  un- 
derstanding ;  wanting  in  mental  capacity  or 
comprehension.  {Shaki>sp.:  Winte/sTalefiv.4.) 

5.  Wanting  in  power  or  ability ;  not  equal 
to;  unable;  specif.,  destitute  of,  or  wanting 
in  virile  power  ;  impotent. 

6.  Disqualified  by  law  ;  legally  incapacita- 
ted ;  wanting  legal  qualitieations  or  capacity. 

"  He  should  be  incapable  of  ever  holdliig  any  office," 
— 3facauiay :  Bitt.  Eng..  ch.  xxt 

7.  Wanting  in  moral  power  or  disposition  ; 
used  with  reference  to  actions,  conduct,  feel- 
ings, &C.  :  as,  He  is  incapable  of  dishonesty. 

8.  Unable  to  take  care  of  one's  self:  as, 
drunk  and  incapable. 

B,  As  subst. :  One  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  act ;  au  inefficient  or  silly  person. 

in-cap'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incapabile);  'ly.] 
In  au  incapable  manner. 

*  in-ca-pa'-cions,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

cajmciousiq.y.)/] 

1.  Not  capacious ;  not  having  room  or  space ; 
not  spacious  ;  narrow,  confined. 

2.  Incapable  of  comprehension  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  mentally  weak  or  foolish. 

"  Burs  and  capacities  incapacioua  of  them." — Moun- 
laguc  :  Appealts  to  CtBsar,  ch.  ix. 


'  in-ca-pa'~clous-neB3.  ».     [Eng.   incapa^ 
dons;  -n65.H.]    'MiH  (juality  or  state  of  being 

I [ .    : :.,, 


Incapacious;  incapacity. 


In-ca-p&9'-i-tatet  v.t.     [Pref.  iv^  (2),  and 

Eng.  capadtatK  (q.v.).] 

\.  To  deprive  of  natural  power,  capacity,  or 
ability;  to  render  incapable;  to  disable:  as. 
Old  age  iiv:apa£itates  a  man  for  work. 

2.  To  render  legally  incapable  or  Incom- 
petent; to  deprive  of  legal  capacity  or  qualifi- 
cation. 

"T)il3  act  incaparitatfd  hie  next  heir  to  saceeed  to 
thatfiHtate  if  he  continued  a  pai>lst." — liumtt :  Bitt. 
Own  Tin.e  (an.  16»). 

£n-ca-p^9-I-ta'-tlon,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  capacitation  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  incapaci- 
tating or  disqualifying;  the  state  of  being  in- 
c^tpaeitated  ;  physical,  mental,  or  legal  inca- 
pacity. 

"  Another  Act  oi  Ineapa^tatioTi-'—Jfacaulai/:  BiA 
Eng.,  ch.  xvl. 

m-ca-pa9'-I-t^,  s.     [Fr.  incapadtL] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Want  of  capacity,  power, 
or  ability  ;  inability  ;  incompetency. 

"  It  proceeds  from  a  certain  incnpncif'i  of  poweaatng 
themselves."— .Steele:  Spectator,  tto.  Ti2. 

2.  Law:  The  want  or  deprivation  of  a  quality 
legally  to  do,  give,  transmit,  or  receive  any- 
thing. 

"  statutes  Impoeiug;  clvl)  incaparitiea  would  eooa 
toWow."-  Macauluy  :  Bill.  Eng..  ch.  iv. 

in-car'-^er-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and carcer- 
atus,  pa.  par.  of  carcero  =  to  put  in  prison  ; 

career  =■  a  prison.] 

1,  To  imprison;  to  confine  or  shut  up  in  a 
prison  ;  to  put  in  prison. 

•  2.  To  shut  up,  confine,  or  inclose. 

"  Contagion  may  be  proprtgated  by  bodies,  that 
easily  t'rt curceraCe  the  lufeulcd  air;  as  woollen  ciotbes.* 
^Barvey. 

*  Jtn-C&r'-yer-ate,  a.  [Incarcerate,  v.]  Im- 
prisoned, shut  up;  confined. 

"  Wheu  they  no  longer  be  incar-^erate 
111  thia  dark  dmigeou,  ttiis  foul  fleahy  wait." 

Mare:  Song  (tf  the  Soul.  bk.  L.  c.  U.,  &  90. 

in-car-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [Incarcerate.]  The 
act  of  incarcerating  or  imprisoning  ;  the  stato 
of  being  imprisoned  ;  imprisonment;  confine- 
ment. 

"  A  state  of  incarc*ration  for  former  dellnqaencles..'* 
— Qlanvili:  Pr*-exiMtencs  ofSouU,  cli.  iv; 

*  in-car'-cer-a-tor,  s.  [Eng.  incarcerat(e) ; 
•or.]    One  who  incarcerates  or  imprisons. 

*  in-car'-din-ate^  a.  [A  corruption  of  i7t- 
carnate  (q.v.).]     Incarnate. 

"  We  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  very  devil 
incardinaie.''—Shakeip. :  Twelfth  JVtghl,  v.  L 

*  in-caxn\  v.t.  &  i.  [Fr.  i7icar7ier,  from  Low 
Lat.  inatrJin^  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  txiro 
(genit.  carftis)  =  flesh, ;  Ital.  incarnare;  Sp. 
cncamar.] 

A-  Trans. :  To  cover,  clothe,  or  invest  witb- 
flesh. 

"The  flesh  will  soon  arise  In  that  cut  of  the  bone,  and. 
make  exfoliation  of  what  is  uecesaaiy,  and  incum  it." 
—  H'Ueman :  Surgery. 

B.  Intraiis.  :  To  breed,  gain,  or  to  acquire 
flesh  ;  to  become  covered  or  clothed  with  flesh. 
"The  sloagh  came  off,  and  the  ulcer  happily  tn- 
carned,"— Wiseman:  Surgery. 

*  in-car'-na-dine,  a.     [Fr.  incamadin,  from. 

ItaL  incarnadino,  incanuitiiio^irom  i)icarno=^ 
incarnate,  of  flesh  colour,  from  Lat.  iiuxirnatus 
=  incarnate  (q.v.).]  Of  a  flesh  or  carnation 
colour  ;  flesh-coloured  ;  reddish. 

"  [He]  covers  hia  ferocious  eye  with  hands 

Incarnadine."  Byron  :  Cain.  lii.  1. 

*  xn-car'-na-dine,  v.t.  [Incarnadine,  a.] 
To  dye  red'or  of  a  flesh  colour  ;  to  tinge  of  a 
red  colour. 

"  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multltudinooB  seas  incanxadine^" 

Shakesp. :  Hacbeth.  IL  t. 

^  In  some  editions  spelt  Incarnabdine 

*  in-car'-nate,   v.t.  k  i.     [Incarnate,   a., 

INCARN.] 

A,  Trans, :  To  clothe,  cover,  or  invest  with 
flesh  ;  to  embody  in  flesh. 

"To  iwarniM  »ia  into  the  nnpnnlsblDg  and  well- 
pleaaed  willof  God."— J/iiton.-  Doctrine  of  Divorce,\i}L, 
li,,  ch.  ilL 

B.  Intrans. :  To  breed  flesh  ;  to  acquird 
flesh  ;  to  granulate,  as  a  wound.    (SterneJ) 

in-car'-nate,  a.  [Lat.  incar^uitiis,  pa  par. 
of  incarrCo  =  to  clothe  with  flesh  :  in   =^   in^ 
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•lid  caro  (genit.  carnis)  =  flt^sh  ;  Fr.  incamat ; 
Jtal.  incaiimto.] 

1.  Invested  or  clothed  witli  flesh  ;  embodied 
In  flesh. 

"trlke  fts  Jesua  Chrlate  our  Sftvyour  incarnate  by 
th«  worde  of  God."— Up.  Gardner:  Exptic.  f»f  Tran- 
gubitatitiation,  to.  106. 

•2.  Of  a  red  colour;  flesh-coloured. 

"Th-'v  nre  of  a  fresh  and  lirlglit  imriile,  In  miotlier 
of  ft  ylitterltiK  tncamnre  ftiid  rosnto  colour."—/".  Hol- 
land   /'iinie,  bk,  xiv.,  ch.  1. 

If  Richardson  (Clarissa,  v.  46)  uses  the  word 
fts  though  the  in-  were  privntive,  and  the 
meaning  of  incarnate  =  not  in  the  flesh. 

fn-car-na'-tion,  *ln-car-na-ci-oim, 

*  in-Car-na-cy-on»   s.      [Fr,    incamotion, 

fi-om  Low  Lat.  incaruationem,  accus.  of  nimr- 
natio.  from  Lat.  iiu:arnntiis;  Sp.  ejiainmcion; 
Ital.  incoTnazione.]    [Incarnate.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  assuming  flesh  ;  the  act  of 
clothing  with  or  emboilyiuK  in  flesh  ;  the  act 
of  assuming'  flesh  or  a  human  body  ;  the  state 
of  being  invested  or  clothed  witli  flesh.  [11.  2.] 

2.  A  representation  in  a  human  or  incarnate 
form  ;  an  embodiment  in  liuman  form ;  a  vivid 
exempliflciition  or  representation  ;  as,  He  is 
the  inOTrTKifion.  of  mischief. 

*  3.  The  colour  of  flesh ;  carnation  ;  flesh- 
colour. 

"  How  lovely  lie  appeiUB  1  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rosft-leRvea."  Byron :  Cain,  Ili  1. 

IL  Technically : 

1.  Sing, :  The  process  of  healing  wounds, 
and  filling  or  covering  the  part  with  new  flesh. 

"The  puIsHtton  under  the  cicatrix  nroct:eo^»  from 
the  ton  lax  incamaCion  of  the  -wound,"— IKj^rnan  .■ 
2.  Theol.  :  The  act  of  taking  flesh  and  blood, 
the  state  of  becoming  incarnate,  applied  to 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  when , 
"being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father," 
ne  "took  Man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance."  (Second  of 
tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles.) 

•in-car'-na-tive,  a,  &  s.  [Fr.  incamaiif, 
from  incarndt  =  incarnate  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Causing  new  flesh  to  grow. 

"All  sorts  of  wax  be  emollitlve,  hea.tlng,  and  (near- 
native."— f.  nolland:  Plinie,  bk.  xjcii..  ch.  xxiv. 

B.  As  sitbst. :  A  medicine  or  application 
which  promotes  the  giowth  of  new  flesh,  and 
assists  nature  iu  the  liealing  of  wounds, 

"I  deterged  the  ftbscees,  and  Incamed  by  the  com- 
mon incarnative." — WiseiTian  :  Hur'jery,  vol,  1.,  bk.  i., 
ch.tx. 

•  in-car-ni-fi-ca'-tion,  s.  [As  if  from  a 
verb  incarnify.]  The  act  of  assuming  or  being 
clothed  with  flesh  ;  incarnation. 

Xn-case',  v.f.  Another  spelling  of  Encase  (q.v.). 

•  in-case'-ment,  s.     [Eng.  incase;  -ment.] 

1.  The  act  of  incasing  or  inclosing  in  a  case  ; 
the  state  of  being  inL-ased. 

2.  That  which  incases  or  incloses ;  a  casing ; 
a  covering. 

•  Xn-casf,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng.  cask 
(q.v.).]     To  put  into,  or  as  into,  a  cask. 

"Then  might  be  inca»k  his  pate  in  his  bat." — Shel- 
ton:  Don  (iuixote,  vol.  i.,  bk.  1.,  ch.  xiii. 

•  in-cSs'-tel-lat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and 
Eng.  castdlated  (q.v.).]  Inclosed  or  confined 
in  a  castle. 

•  in-cas'-telled  ((  silent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1), 
Jlid.  'Eng.'castel  =  castle,  and  suft".  -ed.] 

1,  Inclosed  or  confined  in  a  castle. 

2,  Hoof-bound.     (Crabb.) 

•  In-cSt-e-na'-tion#  s.  [Low  Lat.  incatena- 
tio,  from  Lat,  in-  =  in,  and  catena  ^  a  chain,] 
The  act  of  linking  or  yoking  together:  as,  the 
incatenation  of  fleas.    (Goldsmith.) 

•  in-cau'-tel-oiis,  a.    [Incautiods.] 

«  in-caa'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
caution  (q.v.).j  Want  or  lack  of  caution  ; 
heedlessness  ;  negligence  ;  carelessness. 

"  Lest,  through  iTicaufion  falling,  thou  may'st  be 
A  Joy  to  othere,  a  reproach  tu  lue." 

Pope  :  Homer  ;  /Had  XXiU.  415. 

In-can  -tions,  '  in~cau'-tel-ous.  a.   [Pref. 

in-  (2),  and  Kng.  cantiotis,  *  caiitelo^is  (q.v.).'] 
Not  cautious  ;  wanting  in  caution  ;  heedless  ; 
careless  ;  not  circumspect ;  unwary. 

"  The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind.  .  .  . 
Commits  her  eggs,  incauiions,  to  tlie  dust." 

'.'owper :  Tirocinium.  191, 


in-cau'-tlous-l3^.  •  in-cau'-tel-ous-l^, 

adv.  [Eng.  incautious,  incautelous ;  -hi.]  In 
an  incautious  manner  ;  without  caution  or 
heed  ;  carelessly  ;  negligently  ;  heedlessly. 

"  It  Is,  at  least,  incautioaily  exprest." 

Dyrom:  A  Friendly  Lxpostuiatton. 

in-cau'-tioU8-n£ss,  «.  [Eng.  incatUinus ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incau- 
tious ;  want  of  caution  ;  heedlessness  ;  negli- 
gence. 

*  in-ca-vate',  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  cava- 
tus.]  '[Cavate.]  To  make  hollowed  or  con- 
cave ;  to  bend  in, 

*  in-ca-va'-tion,  s.    [Eng.  incav{ate);  -atlon.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  hollow  or  concave. 

2.  A  hollow  ;  a  depression  ;  an  excavation. 

*  in-cave',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Encave 
(q.v.). 

*  in-cav'-em,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cavei-n  (q.v.).]  To  enclose  or  shut  up  as  iu  a 
cavern. 

"  Then  Lid  creeps  on  along,  and  so  incavem'd  goes  " 
Drayton:  PolyOlbion,  s.  I. 

*  in-9ed'-ing-l^,  adv.  [Formed  as  if  from 
pr.  jiar.  of  an  Eng.  verb  incede.]    Majestically. 

^  Da  vies  gives  an  example  from  Miss 
Bronte  (Villette,  ch.  xxiii.),  in  wliich  there 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  "Ego  qii?e 
divum  incedo  regina"  of  Juno,  {yirgil : 
ji^neid  i.  46.) 

*  in-^e-leb'-ri-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in^  (2),  and  Eng. 
celebrity  (q.v.).]  Want  or  absence  of  celebrity 
or  fame. 

*  in-cend'p  v.t.  [Lat.  incendo  =  to  set  fire  to, 
to  inflame.]    To  inflame,  to  heat,  to  excite. 

"  Naturall  heate,  by  withdrawincre  of  moystnre,  is  to 
mocbe  incended."-—Ely'}t :  CastelofHelth,  bk  iiii.,  ch.  hi. 

in-cen'-di-ar-isiu,  s.  [Eng.  incendiar(y)  ; 
-ism.]    The  act  ur  ]>iactice  of  an  incendiary. 

in-5en'-di-ar-y, "  In-cen-dl-ar-le,  a.  &  s. 

[Lat.  incendiaritis  =  setting  on  fire,  from  in- 
cendium  =  fire  ;  iyicendo  =  to  set  on  fire  ;  Fr. 
incendiaire  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incevA^liario.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Lit.  :  Pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the 
malicious  burning  of  a  dwelling. 

2.  Fig. :  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite  or 
inflame  factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels  ;  in- 
flammatory. 

"Thus  the  writing  of  incendiary  letters."— Foley : 
Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  il.,  ch.  ix. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Lit.  :  One  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to 
any  dwelling-house  or  other  building ;  one 
wlio  sets  fire  to  the  property  of  another;  one 
who  is  guilty  of  arson. 

"  If  such  was  the  design  of  the  incejidiaries  it  com< 
pletely  failed."— .l/acniu (ay).  B-st.  Eng.,  ch.  v, 

2.  ¥ig. :  One  who  or  that  wliich  excites  or 
inflames  factions,  seditions,  or  quarrels ;  a 
political  agitator. 

"  To  be  scrawled  with  the  midnight  chalk  of  ineen- 
dinries,  with  '  No  Pupeiy,'  uii  w-jills  and  doors  of  de- 
Vuted  huusea." — Burke  :  Speech  at  Bi-istol. 

Incendiary-shell,  s.     [Carcags,  $.,  IX.] 

*  in-^en'-di-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  incendios^ni,  from 
ince.ndimn  =  lire.]  Exciting  or  inflaming  fac- 
tions, seditions,  or  quarrels;  inflammatory, 
incendiary. 

*  iii-9en'-di-0'iis-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inccndious; 
■lij.]  So  as  to  excite  factions,  quarrels,  or  con- 
tentions. 

111-9611'- Bant,  a.      [Low  Lat.  incensans^  pr. 
par.   of   incenso,    a    freq.  v  "'         '       '      F 
from    Lat.    incendo  =  \xi 
burn.] 

Her.  :  A  term  applied 
to  a  boar  when  borne  in 
a  furious  angry  position. 

*  in  -  oens  -  a'  -  tlon,  s. 

[Lug.    incens{e)  ;    -at[on.\ 
The  offering   of   incense,         incensant. 
either  as  an  act  of  divine 
worship,  or  as  a  ceremonial  adjunct  thereto. 
"The  Missal  of  the  Roman  Church  now  enjoins 
incensationJ'—Encyo.  Brit.  {ed.  9tbt,  xil.  722. 

in'-^ense,  *  en-cense,  *  In-eence,  s.    [Fr. 

encens,  from  Lat.  incensum,  neut.  of  iyicensus, 
pa.   par.  of  incendo  =  to  bum;  Ital.   &  Port. 

incenso  ;  O.  Sp.  encenso ;  Sp.  incicnso.] 


L  Ordinary  Ijinguage : 

\.  Materials  used  for  making  perftimes;  a 
mixture  of  fragrant  gums,  spices,  &c.  used 
for  producing  perfumes  when  ounit. 

"  And  high  OH  every  peak  a  stiduo  wemed 
To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  (nccTue."        Tennytun:  Pat.  0/ Art,  99. 

2.  Perfume  extracted  from  spices  and  giims 
when  burnt  in  religious  rites,  or  as  an  offer- 
ing to  a  deity. 

"  A  thick  cloud  of  incente  went  up."— Jft«fc.  vilL  IL 

3.  Any  offering  to  a  superior  being. 

"  Incense  kindled  at  the  mase's  flame  "    Oray  :  Klegy. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Hot.  :  Tlie  resin  or  gum  of  OHbanum- 

2.  Comparative  Religions : 

(1)  Ethnic:  Sir  G.  Birdwood  (in  Encyc. 
Brit.,  ed.  9th,  xii.  718,  sqq.),  considers  that 
religious  censing  of  persons  and  things  grew 
out  of  purificatory  fumigation.  Tylor  (Prim. 
Cult.,  1873,  ii.  333)  is  of  opinion  that  incense 
Is  the  natural  outcome  of  animism,  which 
might  reasonably  hold  that  offerings  redutsed 
to  smoke  or  vapour  by  the  nieilium  of  fire 
were  fittingly  consumed  by  or  tiansmitte.d  to 
spiritual  beings.  (Cf  Genesis  viii.  21  ;  Honi., 
//,  i.  317;  Ovid,  JVfe(.,  xii.  154.)  An  inscrip- 
tion in  the  valley  of  Hammaniat  states  that 
an  Egyptian  noblenian  was  sent  by  Pharoah 
Sanlvhara  (b.c.  25U0)  "to  bring  back  odoii- 
ferous  gums"  from  Punt,  nuw  identified  with 
the  Somali  country  ;  the  marbles  of  Nineveh 
furnish  examples  of  offering  incense  to  the 
Sun-god  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5) ;  and  the  Hindus 
employed  it  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
progress  in  classic  times  frnm  "  fumigations 
with  herbs  and  chips  of  fragrant  wood"  ia 
shown  in  the  eOov  (cf.  6fO^)  of  Homer,  and 
the  At^al'uiT05  of  later  writers  ;  in  the  herbcB 
Sabinm  and  laiirus  of  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  343,  344), 
and  the  mascula  thura  of  Viigil  (Eel.  viii.  65). 

(2)  Jewish:  niicp  (qetoreth)  rnv^p  (qetorah). 
This  is  sometimes  confounded  with  nah? 
(lehonah),  frankincense,  which  is  the  name  of  a 
plant.  Incense  wa.s  compounded  of  stacte, 
onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense,  an 
equal  part  of  each  by  weight.  Any  one  making 
a  similar  composition  was  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  people  of  God.  (Exod.  xxx.  34-38.)  In- 
cense was  to  be  burnt  every  nioniing  and 
evening  on  the  "altar  of  incense."  (Exod. 
xxx,  7,  8.)  On  the  great  day  of  atonement 
a  handful  of  it,  put  on  a  censer  of  burn- 
ing coals  wlien  the  priest  went  within  the 
veil  to  the  Jlost  Holy  Place,  was  to  rise  in  a 
cloud  covering  the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  xvi.  12, 
13).  It  was  used  also  on  extiaordinary  occa- 
sions,  at  times  of  great  public  calamity,  as 
plague  (Num.  xvi.  46-50).  Only  the  priests 
might  burn  incense  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  16-21 ; 
Lulve  i.  S,  9).  Probably  it  symbolised  the  ac- 
ceptable prayers  of  saints  (Psalm  cxli.  2; 
Rev.  viii.  4). 

(3)  Christian  :  In  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Clnnvhes  it  is  used  in  all  the  solemn  offices. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Ordo  Ilomanus,  pro- 
bably of  the  seventli  centuiy.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Cliuich.  [Irvino- 
iTEs.]  In  the  Anglican  Church  tlie  use  of  in- 
cense was  gradually  abaiiduiied  alter  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  until  the  ritualistic  revival  of 
the  present  day;  but  it  has  never  been  formally 
prohibited.  The  Protestant  churches  of  tlie 
United  States  and  Lurupe  do  not  employ  in- 
censo in  their  ritual. 

incense  -  breatbing,  a.  Exhaling  in- 
cense or  sweet  odours  :  as,  the  incense-breatJ^ 
ing  morn.     (Gray  :  Elegy.) 

Incense-tree,  s. 

Bvt.  :  (1)  Idea  giiiaiunais,  (2)  MoschoxyUm 
Swartii. 

incense-i7ood,  s. 

Bot.  :  Idea  heptajihylla. 

in'-9ense  (1).  v.t.     [Inxense,  s]    To  perfume 
with  incense  ;  to  offer  incense  to. 

in-^ense'  (2),  v.t.    [Lat.  incensus,  pa.  par.  of 
incendo  =  to  inflame,  to  btirn.] 
1.  To  burn,  to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire, 

"  Vertue  Is  like  pretioua  odours,  most  fragr&nt  when 
they  Are  incensea  or  crush'd. "—flncon.'  Kuayt :  Of 
Simulation. 

*  2.  (In  a  more  general  sense  than  now)  :  To 
stir  up  any  passion  or  emotion  within  the 
human  breast. 

"By  which  speech  he  incensed  the  English  to  go oB 
with  nil 


-PuUer:  Eoly  M'ar.  bit.  iv..  ch.  viii. 


hSiX  hS^;  poiit,  jiS^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus.  9hin,  bench;  go»  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  Xenophon,  e:^t.    -ing, 
•ciAn*  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion^shun;  -fion,  -sion  =  zh&n.    -tious,  -sions,  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die.  &c.  =  bel,  d^i* 
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incensed— inch 


3.  To  Inflame  or  excite  to  angry  paHsions  ; 
to  exasperate,  to  provoke,  to  jrritat*  ;  to  make 
exceedingly  angry  ;  to  Are. 

"Much  waa  the  knlgbt  iiu:*>rtst  with  hU  lewd  word." 
Uperuer:  /".«..  V.  111.  ao. 

X&-9gn'sed.  *  in-^enst,  pa.  par.  &  a.  l In- 
cense (2),  v.] 

A.  A.I  jxi.  par.  ;  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  (uljective  : 

1.  Ord.  Ixing.  :  Excited  or  inflamed  to  vio- 
lent anger;  exasperated,  irritated,  provoked. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  npplied  to  the  eyes,  fee, 
of  any  wiUl  creatine  when  represented  with 
fire  issuing  from  them. 

•  in-^en'se-ment,  s,  [Eng.  incense  (2),  v. ; 
•ment.]  Irritation,  exasperation,  rage,  heat, 
fury. 

"Hla  iiKensemsnt  fit  thts  moment  La  w  Implftcabla, 
thftt  satiafftction  can  be  none  but  panga  of  death.  - 
fi7Wt«*p.  .■  Twelfth  Hight.  ilL  4. 

•  bi-cens'-er,  *  in-9en8'-6r,  a.  [Eng.  in- 
ce.ns{e),  (2),  v.  ;  -er,-  or.]  One  who  incenses, 
provokes,  or  urges  on  another. 

'Senecft  anderatanding  by  the  report  of  those  that 
lyetflomewhflt  reparded  virtue  and  honour,  how  these 
lewd  incentert  did  Hccuae  him."~Xorth :  Plutarch. 
p.  1.O05, 

•  Jn~5en'-flioxi,  s.  [Lat.  incensio,  from  in- 
census,  pa.  par.  of  incendo  ;  Ital.  inceiuione.] 
The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  ;  the 
state  of  being  set  on  fire. 

"Sena  looaeth  its  windlneaa  by  decocting,  and  aub. 
tile  or  windy  epirita  are  tjiken  off  by  incfrnaion  or 
evaporation,  —ao^on."  natural  History,  i  28. 

•  in  -  yen'- flive,  a.  [Eng.  incetisCe)^  -ive.) 
Tending  to  excite  or  provoke  ;  inflammatory. 

"Greatly  incentive  of  humane  i)a«8ion-" — Barrow: 
Sermons,  vol.  lU.,  aer.  10. 

•  Jn-cens'-dr,  s.    [Incensee.] 

'  in-cen'-sor-y,  s.  [Low  Lat,  incensoHum. 
from  Lat.  incensitm  =  incense  ;  Fr.  incensoir ; 
Sp.  incensario  ;  Ital.  incensorio.]  A  vessel  in 
which  incense  is  burnt  or  offered ;  a  censer 
(qv.). 

"  other  saints  lie  here  decorated  with  splendid  oma- 
menta.  lami's.  and  incensories  of  ffreat  cost.' — Evelyn  : 
Memoirs,  Feb.  17.  1645. 

•  Jn-cen'-su-ra-ble  (s  as  sh),  a.    [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  crnsurahle  (q.v.).j     Not  censur- 
able ;  not  deserving  of  censure  or  blame. 

» in-yen'-su-ra-bly  (s  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng. 
incensurablie) ;  -y.]  In  a  manner  not  deserv- 
ing of  censure  or  blame. 

In-yen'-tive,  a.  &s.    [Lat.  i7icen(ir«5=  strik- 
ing up  a  tune,  hence  provoking,  inciting,  from 
•  iucentus,  pa.  par.  of  i;ici  no  =  to  blow  or  sound 
an  instrument :  in  =  into,  and  cotio  =  to  sing.] 
*  A0  As  oi'ljective  : 

1.  Inciting,  provoking,  urging,  encouraging. 

"She  receiveth  that  incentive  epliit  oJ  fury." — 
P.  Bollatid  :  Plutarch,  p.  93i 

2.  Adapted  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire  ;  taking 
fire  quickly.  (In  this  sense  probably  con- 
nected by  Milton  with  the  Lat.  incendo  =  to 
inflame.) 

"  Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire." 

Milton  :  P.  L..  vl.  619. 

B.  As  subst. :  Anything  which  acts  or  ope- 
rates upon  the  mind  or  passions ;  anything 
which  incites,  encourages,  urges,  or  prompts 
to  any  end  ;  that  which  acts  as  a  motive, 
incitement,  or  spur. 

"  Incentive!  to  a  sacred  love."* 

Camper:  Secrets 0/  Divine  Love.    (Trana.) 

•  in-9en'-txve-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  incentive  ;  -ly.] 
In  an  incentive  manner ;  like  an  incentive ; 
encouragingly,  incitingly. 

•  in-yept'-ing,  a.  [Lat.  inceptus,  pa.  par.  of 
incipio  =  to  begin.]  Incipient,  befdnning.  in- 
ceittive. 

in-yep'-tiozx,  s.  [Lat.  inceptio,  from  inceptus, 
pa.  par.  of  incipio  =  to  begin,  lit.,  to  seize 
on  :  in  =  on,  and  capio  =  to  seize.] 

*  1.  The  act  of  taking  in  or  receiving;  the 
state  or  process  of  being  taken  in  or  received  ; 
reception. 

"The  inception  ...  of  water  into  th«  lunga."— 
S.  A.  Poe:  Marie  lionet. 

2.  A  beginning,  a  commencement. 

•  In-9ep'-tive.  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incept(us\  pa. 
par.  of  incipio  =  to  begin  ;  Eng.  adj.  sulT.  -ive.] 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Ord.  Lang,  :  Beginning,  commencing  ; 
noting  the  beginning;  primary:  as,  au  in- 
ceptive proposition. 

"The  grand  inceptive  caution  is  to  think." 

Byron:  Art  <if  hnyliih  Poetry. 

2.  Math. :  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Wallis  to 
express  such  moments  or  first  princijdes  as, 
having  no  magnitude  in  themselves,  are  yet 
capable  of  producing  results  which  have 
magnitude  in  themselves  ;  thus  a  point  is  in- 
ceptive of  a  line,  a  line  of  a  surface,  and  a  sur- 
face of  a  solid. 

B.  As  subst.  :  That  which  begins  or  notes 
the  beginning,  as  a  preposition  or  verb. 

••  Ineeptives  or  deeltlves,  which  relate  to  the  begin- 
ning or  ending  of  anything."— VKo/U;  Logic,  pt,  li.. 
c.2.i6. 

*  itn-yep'-tive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  inceptive;  -ly.] 
In  an  inceptive  manner  ;  so  as  to  note  the  be- 
ginning. 

*  in-cep'-tdr,  s.   [Lat.,  from  inceplvs^  pa.  par. 

of  incipio  =■  to  begin.] 

1.  A  beginner ;  one  who  is  in  his  rudiments. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  his 
degree  in  Arts. 

"Mr,  Hooker's  grace  was  given  him  for  inc^ptorot 
arta."—  Walton  :  Life  0/  Booker. 

*  in-cer-a'-tion,  s.  [I^at.  inceratus,  pa.  par. 
of  incero  =  to  cover  with  wax  :  in^  =  on,  and 
cera  =  wax.]  The  act  of  covering  or  smear- 
ing with  wax. 

*  in-cer'-g,-tive,  a.    [Lat.  in-  =on,  and  cera 

=  wax.]    Cleaving  or  sticking  like  wax.    (Cot- 
grai'e.) 

*  in-9er-e-ind'-ni-oufl,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2). 
and  Eng.  ceremonio^is  (q.v.).]  Without  cere- 
mony ;  in  a  simple  manner, 

"Another  approvea  better  of  a  simple  and  ineere- 
moniounievotloa.~—/ip.  Bail,  Sol.  17. 

*  in-^er'-tain,  *  In-cer-tayne,  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certain  (q.v.).]  Uncertain, 
doubtful. 

"  Thys  Ib  a  thinge  moate  tncertayne,  how  long  they 
ahall  live."— Fda?  .■  James  Iv. 

*  in-cer'-tain-ly',  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  certainly  (q.v.).]  Uncertainly,  doubt- 
fully. 

*  ui-5er'-taln-t3^,   *  In-cer-tayn-tie,    s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  certainty  (q.v.).]     Un- 
certainty, doubtfulness. 

"  Pacolet  went  on  in  deep  morals  on  the  tncertainty 
of  liches.'—Tatl^r.  No.  44. 

*  in-cer'-ti-tiide,  s.  [Fr.  from  Low  Lat. 
incertitudo.  from  Lat.  inr^rtus  =  uncertain 
(q.v.).]     Uncertainty,  doubtfulness,  doubt. 

"The  cause  of  this  incertitude  and  difficultie."  — 
P.  Holland:  Plinie,  bk.  xviii,,  ch.  xxv. 

*  in-9er'-tum.  *  in-ser'-tum,  s.  [Lat.  in- 
certnm,  neut.  of  incertus  =  doubtful.] 

Anc.  Arch.  :  A  form  of  masonry  made  of  & 
facing  of  square  stones  of  iiTegular  sizes  and 
a  filling  of  rubble  ;  rubble-work. 

*  ill-9©SS'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  incessahilis,  from 
in  =  not,  and  ccssabilis  =  ceasing ;  ccsso  =  to 
cease.]     Unceasing,  continual,  unending. 

'■  He  heard  likewise  those  incettable  strokes."  — 
Sh^iton  :  Don  Quixote.  voL  i.  bk,  iii..  ch.  vi 

*  in-9ess'-a-1>ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incessab(le)  ;  -ly.] 
Unceasingly,  continually. 

*  in-9ess'-an-9S^,  *  in-cess-an-cie,  s. 

[Eng.  incessant ;  -aj.]     Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  incessant ;  continuance,  unceasingness. 

"The  incessancie 
Of  ahowres  powrd  dowjie  viron  them." 

Chapman :  Bonier ;  Odyssey  L 

in-9ess'-ant,  *  in-cess-annt,  a.  &  $.  [Lat. 
iiicessans,  from  in  =  not  ;  cessans  ~  ceasing  ; 
pr.  par.  of  cesso  =  to  cease.  ] 

A.  As  adj.  :  Unceasing,  unintermittent. 
continual,  uninterrupted,  constant,  perpetual, 
ceaseless,  continuous. 

"The  roar  of  the  musketry  was  inoetiatit," — Macau- 
lay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

*  B.  As  subst. :  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
incessant 

Ul-9ess'-ailt-ly,arfr.  [Eng.  incessant;  -?}/.] Un- 
ceasingly, witliout  intermission,  continually. 

"  Some  friends  who  rally  me  incessantly." — .iddlton: 
Spectator,  No.  1S»L 


iTuxsnu^-A 
motion. 


*ln-9€88'-ant-ness,  ».      [Eng.  incejstata; 
-tiess.]    The  quality  or  htate  of  being  incesBant. 

*bi-9Ss8'-ldn(8Bas8h),8.  [Jj&t.inc 
going  in;  fiicf:<io  — togo  in.]  Progress, 

*'  The  incessivn  or  local  motlonof  auimalii."— J^fVime.' 
Cyrus'  Garden,  ch.  ill. 

in'-9eat»  s,    [Fr.  inceete,  from  Lat.  imcesttis^ 

unchaste  :    in-  —  not,  and  castuM  ~  ubaste.) 
The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between  per- 
sons related  within  the  degrees  wherein  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  country. 
^  Spiritual  incest : 

1.  The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
persona  spiritually  allied  by  baptism  or  cod- 
flrraation. 

2,  The  act  of  a  vicar  or  other  beneficiary 
who  holds  two  benellees,  the  one  depending 
on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

in-fes'-ta-oilB,   a.     [Lat    incestuosus,    from 
incestiis  =  uneliaste  ;  Fr.  incestcux.] 
h  Guilty  of  incest. 

"  Id  the  arms  of  that  incestuous  queen." 

/taniet:  Octavia  to  Marcus  Anionhi*, 

2.  Involving  the  crime  of  Incest. 

"Virtuous  love,  not  adulterous  or  incettuou^*^ 
Warburton  .'  Ded.  to  the  Freethinkers.    (Poat-J 

fai-9e8'-tu-oii8-lS^,  adv.  [Eng.  incestumis ;  -ly.} 
In  an  incestuous  manner  ;  with  unnatural  love ; 
in  a  manner  to  involve  the  crime  of  incest, 

"  Bfacareus  and  Canace,  son  and  dauKhter  to  JEoiuEf 
god  of  the  winds,  loved  each  other  incestuously." — 
Vryden. 

in-9es'-ta-oi&B-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incestuous; 
•ncss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inces- 
tuous. 

"The  knowledge  of  thehorrlble{nn«tfi«m<n«<t  of  tbft 
m»tch."— £/>.  Ball :  Cases  of  Conseienese,  Add.  case  Z. 

ingh  (1),  *  Inche,  *  unohe,  *  3rnche,  s.  &  a. 

[A.S.  yn«,  from  Lat.  uncta=an  inch,  an  ounce.) 
A.  As  substantive: 

1.  Lit. :  A  lineal  measure,  being  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  lineal  foot,  or  the  thirty-sixth  part 
of  a  lineal  yard.  It  is  subdivided  into  halves, 
quarters,  eighths,  sixteenths,  Arc.  for  me- 
chanical purpose,  and  also  for  scientific  pur- 
poses decimally,  and  into  lines,  each  line  being 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch.  It  was  further 
also  divided  into  three  parts,  called  barley- 
corns, from  the  inch  being  supposed  to  be  of 
the  length  of  three  barley-corns.  An  inch  is 
2*54,  or  more  accurately  2'5;J99772  centi- 
metres ;  a  square  inch  is  6*4516  square  centi- 
metres ;  a  cubic  inch  is  16'387  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

2.  Figuratively : 

(1)  The  least  quantity  or  degree. 

"  Death  by  inches."         Shaketp.  :  Coriolanut,  v.  4. 

*  (2)  A  critical  moment ;  the  exact  moment. 
"  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watched  you  at  an  inch," 

Shaketp. :  2  Benry  VI.,  I.  4- 

B,  As  adj. :  Measuring  an  inch  in  any 
dimension,  whether  length,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness ;  generally  in  composition,  as,  a  four-tncA 
waU,  &c.,  an  inch  board. 

""  Inch -of -candle   auction*  s.     An 

auction  which  commenced  by  lighting  a  bit 
of  candle  an  inch  long.  Whoever  had  made 
the  last  bid  before  the  candle  went  cot  bad 
the  article  knocked  down  to  him. 

*  Inch-meal,  s.  A  piece  an  inch  long ; 
by  inchmeal  =  by  inches.  {Shakesp.  :  Tem- 
pest, ii.  2.) 

inch-stofC,  s. 

Carp. :  Deal  planks  sawed  one  inch  thick. 

inch  (2),  s.  [Gael,  funis  =  an  island.]  An 
island.  It  appears  frequently  as  an  element 
in  the  names  of  small  islands  belonging  to 
Scotland, :  as,  Inch<io\m,  A;c.  In  Ireland  it 
appears  in  the  original  form  of  Innis  or  Ennis. 

"To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly." 

Scott ;  Itiu  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  tL  M 

*  in^h,  v.t.  &  i.     [Inch  (1),  s.] 
A-  Transitive: 

1,  To  drive  by  inches. 

"  He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldiers'  graces. 
And  inches  out  my  master." 

Drydt:n  :  Clfomenes,  11.  i 

2.  To  deal  out  as  it  were  by  inches  ;  to  give 
sparingly. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  advance  or  retire  by  small 
degrees  ;  to  move  slowly. 

"  [He]  with  Blow  paces  measures  back  the  field. 
Ana  inches  to  the  walls." 

Ih-ydcn  :    Virgil :  .£neid  ix.  1,001 


f&te.  fat,  ^ire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  wire,  sir,  nuirine ;   go,  pftt, 
or.  wore,  WQlf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cuh,  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill;  try,  Syrian.     »,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a.    iiu  =  ?.iw» 


inchafe— incircumspect 
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•  in-^n&f&t  v.t.  Another  fipelling  of  Enchafe 
(q-v.). 

•  i]i-9lialn',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchain 
(q.v.). 

•  )in-9liam'-ber,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (X),  and  Eng. 
diavibcT  (»i.v.)-J    To  lodge  in  a  chamber. 

•  in-ohange-a-bU'-i-ty.  s.  [Pref.  i7i.(2),  and 

Eng.  changeability  {t\.\.).]    Unchaiigeableness. 

•  in-9luuit',  "  in  (hant'-ment,  &c.    [En. 

CHANT,    EncHANTMKNT,  &C.J 

•  in-^harge',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  En- 
CHARGE  (q.v.). 

•  in-f h&r'-lt-a-'ble,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  chaHtable  (q.v.).]  Not  charitable;  un- 
charitable. 

"Proud.  Iguomnt.suspicioua,  incftjirifaii«."— ffrc/yn; 
Apot./or  tfU  Royal  Party. 

•  in-9h&r'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
charity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  charity ;  uncharit- 
able ness. 

"  By  your  incharity  to  his  bouI  as  well  as  body." — 
Evelyn  :  Apol.  for  Pie  Itoyal  Party. 

•  ill-9hase',  V.t.  Another  spelling  of  Enchase 
(qv.). 

*in-9hastO',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  ckdsU-.] 
The  same  as  Unchaste.  (^Peele:  David  £  Beth.) 

•  Xn-9h&8'-tl-ty,  s.  [Pref.  inr  (2),  and  Eng. 
chastity  (q.v.).]     Lewdness,  incontinence. 

"StAlued  with  inchoscity I  ton\  blot." 

Sannay  :  ^eretine  A  Jfnriana. 

Inched,  *  inQht,  a.  [Eng.  inch;  -ed.]  Con- 
taining inches  in  any  dimension  ;  uaed  in  com- 
position :  as,  four-inched, 

"To  fide  on  a  bay  trotting -horse  over  tour-inched 
bridges."— 5Aa*e*p. ."  Lear,  Hi.  4. 

•in-9heer',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  vheer  (q.v.).]  To  cheer,  to  enliven,  to 
encourage,  to  gladden. 

"  Whereby  the  all  incheerin^  malesty 
Shall  come  t<r  shine  at  full  in  all  Iter  parts," 
Danwl:  Panegyi-icke  to  the  King't  Majesty. 

*fai-9he8t',  V.t.  [Pref.  in- (1),  and  Eng.  chest 
(c|.v.).]     To  put  up  or  shut  up  in  a  client. 

•  inch' -i  pin*  s.    [Inchpin.] 

•  in'-Oho-ate,  a.  [Lat.  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inchoo  =  to  begin.]  Begun;  commenced;  re- 
cent ;  existing  in  elements  ;  incomplete. 

"It  Is  neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance 
inchoate,  or  in  the  way  o(  perfection."— .fiaZ«ij7A  .■  Bint, 
of  the  Worlti. 

•  ln'-ch6-ato,  v.*.  [Inchoate,  a.]  To  begin; 
to  commence. 

"The  higher  congTuity  of  life,  being  yet  but  iinper- 
fectly  iHcAoafed." — OlanvUl:  Pre-e-xitt.  o/Soii/s,ch.xiv, 

•  in'-Chd-ate-l]?',  adv.  [Eng.  inchoate;  -ly.) 
In  an  inchoate  or  incipient  manner. 

"  Inchoately  )uBt  by  tby  Kracious  iuoperatioD." — Bp. 
Ball :  Beautie  A  Unitie  of  the  Church. 

•  in-cho-a'-tlon,  s.  [Inchoate.]  The  act  of 
beginning;  an  iuoeption  ;  a  beginning. 

"  The  Betting  on  foot  some  of  tiiose  arts  in  those  parts 
would  be  looked  upon  na  the  first  inchoatioti  of  them." 
—Bale:  Oriij.  of  .Mankind. 

'  in'-cho-a-tive,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  incTwativuSy 
from  inchoatus,  pa.  par.  of  inchoo;  Ft,  inchoo- 
Of;  Ital.  &.  Sp.  incoativo.'] 

A.  As  adj. :  Expressing  or  denoting  inchoa- 
tion  or  beginning  ;  inceptive :  as,  an  inchoative 
verb. 

B.  As  siibst.  :  That  which  begins,  or  ex- 
presses the  beginning  orinception  of  anything ; 
Bpecif.,  in  grammar,  an  inceptive  verb. 

"  Verbes  lu  so  dooe  not  signiSe  beeinnyng,  nor 
■houlde  uot  be  called  inchontittet  .  .  .  but  rather  con- 
ttnuatlues."— f7dal;  Flovrret.  io.  144. 

*InQta'-pm«  'inne-pinne,  *  inohe-plnne, 

*inch-l-pln,  s.  [Etym.  doubtful ;  cf.  Gael. 
inne,  innidh  =  a  bowel  or  entrail.]  The  sweet- 
bread of  a  deer. 

•  in-9ic'-ij-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inocur  =  not 
tame  :  in-  =  not ;  cicnr  =  tarae,  and  Eng. 
-ai)le,]    That  cannot  be  tamed  ;  untamable. 

•  in-9ide',  v.t.  [Lat.  iTicido,  from  in-  =  in, 
into,  and  ccedo  =  to  cut.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  To  cut. 

"Cutting  or  inctfling  the  foreskin  should  be  men- 
tioned here  as  a  practice  adopted  amongst  them." — 
Coot .'  Third  Voyage,  bk.  iii..  ch.  ix. 


2.  Med. :  (See  extract). 

"  Medlclnen  are  laid  to  inride  which  consist  of  pointed 
and  nliarp  i)tLrtlck-s  :  a«  acidH,  and  mostiuUta,  by  whU^h 
Ihp  ijartlclen  ut  olner  bodies  are  divided  Iruiti  ciii« 
another."— yulncy. 

In''9i-d6n9e»  s.      [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  i-nci- 
dentia,  from  in^i/Uns,  pr.  par.  of  incido  =  to 
fall  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  cado  =  to  fall  ;  8p. 
inciilencia;  Ital.  incidema.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

I.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  on  or  upon  ;  a 
falling,  a  fall. 

*  2.  That  which  falls  out  or  happens ;  an 
incident. 

"Tlio  determination  of  the^e  meaner lnciii«nc««.' — 
Bp.  Ball :  Contempt. ;  Halomon't  Choite. 

II.  Phys. :  The  manner  of  falling  on,  or  the 
direction  in  which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light, 
lieat,  &c.,  falls  upon  any  surface. 

"  In  e<iual  incidencei  there  Is  a  considerable  Inequa- 
lity of  refroctioua."— jV(f«j(o»i  :  Opltckt. 

H  (1)  Angle  o/ incidence : 

Optics,  Physics,  (£c. :  An  angle  formed  by 
two  straight  lines,  one  the  line  of  incidence  [2] 
of  a  ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  of  an  elastic  body 
moving  to  strike  a  plane,  and  the  other  a 
perpendicular  to  that 
plane.  Theangleformed 
liy  the  perpendicular 
and  the  line  of  depar- 
ture taken  by  the  elas- 
tic body  is  called  the 
angle  of  reflection,  and 
is  always  equal  to  the  dec 
former  one.      If  in  the 

figure,  c  i>  be  the  plane,  a  b  the  line  of  inci- 
dence, and  F  B  a  perpendicular  to  c  D,  tlien 
A  B  F  is  tlie  angle  of  incidence,  and  F  b  e  tlie 
angle  of  retlection.  Formerly  these  term.s 
were  more  commonly  applied  to  the  angles 
ABC  and  E  B  D  [2]. 

(2)  Li)i€  of  incidence  : 

Optics,  Physics,  £c. :  The  straight  line  taken 
by  a  ray  of  light  or  heat,  or  an  elastic  body 
moving  to  strike  a  plane  at  an  acute  or  riglit 
angle.     [1.] 

*  in  -9i-den-9y,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incidentia.] 
[Incidence] 

1.  A  falling  on  or  upon  ;  incidence. 

2.  That  which  falls  out;  an  incident;  an 
event ;  an  accident. 

"Accidental  moments  and incu2enctfij:"—£^.  Taylor: 
Of  Repentance,  ch,  iiL,  5  3. 

in'-9i-dent,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incideiis, 
I>r.  ]tar.  of  incido  =  to  fall  on,  to  happen  ; 
Ital.  Ai  Sp.  incidente.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Falling  or  striking  on  or  upon,  astray 
of  light  upon  a  reflecting  surface. 

2.  Falling  out  or  happening  occasionally ; 
casual ;  occasional  ;  fortuitous ;  not  in  the 
usual  course  of  things  ;  happening  beside  ex- 
pectation. 

"Men's  rarer  fnrttfm;  necessities  and  utilities  should 
be  with  special  equity  conaidered."— flooAer.'  Ecclet. 
Polity. 

3.  Liable  or  apt  to  happen,  occur,  or  befall ; 
naturally  befalling,  appertaining,  or  belong- 
ing ;  followed  by  to. 

"Restraining  the  disorders  incident  to  a  prosperous 
state."— B^iir."  Sermons,  vol.  til.,  ser.  10. 

4.  Appertaining  to  or  following  another 
thing,  called  the  principal,  aa  a  court-haron  is 
incident  to  a  manor. 

B.  As  snbstantii>e : 

I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1,  That  which  falls  out  or  happens  ;  an 
event ;  a  casualty. 

"  I  wyll  speke  therot  as  It  was  don,  as  I  was  in- 
(ourmed,  and  of  the  incidentes  therof." — Bemeri: 
Proittart :  Cronycle,  voL  1.,  ch.  ccclxxxi. 

2.  An  event  of  minor  importance  occurring 
amongst  others ;  an  episode  or  subordinate 
action  apart  from  tlie  main  plot  or  design. 

"A  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  proprietv.  to 
minute  circumstances  and  familiHf  incident*.  '—Blair, 
lect.  36. 

II,  Law:  Something  necessarily  depending 
upon,  appertaining  to,  or  passing  with  some- 
thing else  which  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 

Incident  proposition  : 

Logic  :  A  proposition  introduced  by  the  pro- 
nouns who,  which,  whose,  whom,  &c. 

"The  additional  proposition  la  called  an  incident 
proposition." — Watts  :  Logick. 

11  For  the  difference  between  incident  and 
circumstance,  see  Circumstance  ;  for  that  be- 
tween incident  and  event,  see  Event. 


incidental  effect  of  A.'~//urd  :  IHs.  Christ  driving  (hm. 
Buyers,  *c.,  out  of  the  Temple. 


In  9i  dent'  al,  a.  &.«.    [Eng.  incident;  -ai.J 
A.  An  adji:<:(ivc  : 

1.  Happening  occasionally,  or  as  an  occa- 
sional event ;  casual,  accidental,  nndesigned, 
fortuitous. 

"A  hatred  either  natural  or  inHdent(U.''—JiiUcn ^ 
I>octrine  <tf  IHvorce,  bk.  U.,  cb,  xvU. 

2.  Not  necessary  to  the  main  action  or  de- 
sign ;  subordinate  ;  happening  or  done  by  the 
way. 

"  My  inrldenfal  explications  of  the  rareflcatlon  and 
coiiileiination  of  the  air." — lioyle  :   Works,  i.  I9fl. 

3.  Falling  out  or  hapjiening  undesignedly 
as  a  result ;  contingent. 

"The  direct  and  pr'ijter  purpose  of  the  act,  and  the 
'■     -*    ■•'    tvtXt: —nurd:  IHs.  Chriit  driving  ' 
of  the  Temple. 

*  B.  As  subst.  :  An  incident. 
In-9i-d©nt'-al-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  incidental; 
•ly.]  In  an  incidental  manner  or  way;  casu- 
ally, incidentally  ;  apart  from  the  main  design 
or  purpose  ;  undesignedly,  without  inteutiou  ; 
not  of  set  purpose  ;  by  tlie  way. 

"  A  ^ave  constitutional  question  waa  inddentaUjf 
raised.  '—Macaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  xlv. 

in-9i~dent'-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incitlental ;. 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incidentaL 

*  in-ci-dont'-a^rjr,  a.  [Eng.  incident;  -ary.l 
Occasional  ;  uccnrring  at  long  inten-als. 
{Hacket :  Life  of  Williams,  ii.  208.) 

*  ][n'-9i-dent-leS8,  a.  [Eng.  incideni ;  -Uss.y 
Uneventful.    {Mad.  D'Arblay:  Diary,  ii,  168.^ 

*  in'-9i-dent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incident;  4y.y 
Occasionally,  by  tlie  way,  incidentally. 

"And  incidenfly  it  U  by  the  messenRer  moned.  yt 
there  ahoulile  semo  no  necessitie  for  christen  foike  to 
reaorte  to  auy  churcbea.*'— Sir  T.  More :  Workes,  p.  119, 

*  in-9in'-der-ment»  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1) ;  Eng. 
cinder,  and  suflT.  -mmt.]  Reduction  to  ashes  ; 
incineration.    {Davies ;  Holy  Roode.) 

*  in-9in'-er-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  i7i-=in,  into, 
and  cinis  (gcriit.  cineris)  =  ashes.]  Capable  of 
being  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  But  other  iitcinernble  substances  were  found  »9 
fresh,  that  they  cuuld  feel  no  aiudge  from  fire."^ 
Brovrne  :  Urne  Burial,  cb,  Iii. 

ln-9in'-er-ate,  v.t,  [Incinerate,  o.]  To 
burn  or  reduce  to  ashes. 

"  Yet  it  is  the  Are  only  that  incinerates  bodies.."— 
Boyle:   Works,  i.  <86. 

*  in-9in'-er-atO,  a.     [Low  Lat.   indneraius, 

from  Lat.  in-  =in,  into, and  ciji!s(genit. cineris) 
=  ashes.]  Burnt  or  reduced  to  ashes  ;  tho- 
roughly consumed. 

in-9in-er-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat. 
incineratio,  from  incinero  =  io  reduce  to  ashes. y 
The  act  of  burning  or  reducing  to  ashes  ;  the 
state  of  being  reduced  toashes  by  combustioa. 

"  Not  producible  by  any  known  way,  without  incin^' 
ration,"— Boyle  :   Works.  \.h29. 

xn-9ip'-i-en9e,  in-9ip' i-en-9y,  s,  [Eng. 
incipient ;  -cc,  -i-y.]  A  beginning,  a  commence- 
ment, an  inception. 

m-9ip'-i-€nt,  a.  [Lat.  incipiens,  pr.  par.  of 
incipio  =  to  take  in  hand,  to  begin  :  in-  =  in, 
into,  and  ca%ixo  —  to  take ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  incipi^ 
ente.]  Beginning,  commencing,  starting  ;  be- 
ginning to  show  itself. 

"Some  sorts  of  head-acbs,  palsies,  incipient  apt^ 
plexies,  &a  "—Boyle :   Works,  iv,  641, 

*  in-9ip'-l-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incipient; 
-ly.]     In  an  incipient  manner. 

"  in-9ir'-cle,  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  En- 
circle (q.v.). 

"  Xn-9ir'-clet,  s.    [Encirclet.J 

*  in-9ir-cum-scrip  -ti-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in- 

(*2),  and  Eng.  circumscriptible  (q.v.).]  Thatt 
cannot  be  circunj scribed  or  limited  ;  incapable- 
of  circumscription. 

"Both  in  heaven,  and  earth,  invisible,  indrx^um- 
scriptib>e.~—Bp.  Ball :  The  Old  Beliffion.  i  3. 

*  in-9ir-oani-8crip'-tion«  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  circumscription  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  in  circumscriptible. 

*  in-9ir'-ciini-speot,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  ax>d 

Eng.  circnmsi)€ct  (q.v.).]  Not  circumspect;, 
heedless,  inadvertent,  careless,  unwary. 

"  They  carye  those  that  bee  simple  and  inctrasn^ 
specie  into  shipwrake."—  Cdal :  Jude  10. 


hSh,  b^;  pout,  j6^1;  cat.  9ell,  chorus,  9hin,  ben^h;  go.  gem;  thin.  ^Ws:  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon.  e^st.     ph  =  C 
-«lan,  -tian  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun:    tion.  -gion  =  zhiin.     -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  Aic  =  b^l,  d^L 
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incireumspection — inclination 


INCISED   LEAP. 


•  In-9ir-cum-spec'~tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eug.  ciraivu^pectifjn  (q.v.)-]  Want  of  cir- 
cumspection, heed,  or  care  ;  heedlessness. 
"An  unexpected  way  o(  delusion,  whereby  he  more 
ensily  led  aw.-iy  the  incircutnapecti'm  of  their  belief."— 
lirowne  :   Vulgar  £rrour$,  bk.  i.,  cli.  xil. 

*^'^i^e',  v.t.  [Ft.  inciser,  from  Lat,  incieus, 
pa.  par.  of  incido  = 
to  cut  into:  in  =  in, 
into,  ccedo  =  to  cut.J 
To  cut  in,  to  grave, 
to  carve. 
"I  on  thy  grave  this 

epitaph  incUe." 
Careto ;  On  the  Death  of 
Dr.  itonna. 

In  -  9i§ted',  pa.  par. 
&.  a.    [Incise.] 

A.  As  JOT.  par. : 
(See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective: 

1.  Orrf.     Lang.  : 
Cut ;  inflicted  by  a  cutting  instrument :  as, 
an  incised  wound. 

2.  Bot. :  Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

•  in-fise'-lj^,  odr.  [Eng.  incise;  -ly.]  In  the 
manner  of  incisions  or  notches. 

In-^I'-^on,  s.     [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incisionem, 
accus.  of  indsio  =  a  cnttins  into,  from  incisv£, 
pa.  par.  of  iiicido  =  to  cut  into.] 
I,  Literally : 

1.  The  act  of  incising  or  cutting  into  a  sub- 
stance. 

"  To  sever  by  incision"— AfUton :  Tetrachordon. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incising ;  a 
cut,  a  gash  ;  a  separation  of  the  parts  of  any 
substance  made  by  a  sharp  instrument. 

"They  deep  ind/tion  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England'a  glory."        Tfiorruon  :  Aulumn,bOO. 

*  3.  The  division,  separation,  or  dissolution 
of  viscosities  by  means  of  medicines  or  drugs. 

*  IL  FAg.  :  Sharpness,  trenchancy,  deci- 
sion :  as.  To  do  anything  with,  iJicision. 

in-9i'-sive,  n.     [Fr.  indsif,  from  Lat.  incisiis, 
pa.  par.  of  incido.] 
L  Literally : 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  cutting  into  or 
dividing  the  substance  of  any  body. 

*  2.  Having  the  qnality  of  dividing  or  dis- 
8ol\ing  viscosities. 

"  It  [endive)  is  naturally  cold,  profitable  for  hot 
Btomacns ;  incisive,  and  opening  oMtmctionB  of  the 
liver."— £peZyn.'  Acetaria. 

n.  Fig.  :  Sharp,  penetrating,  trenchant, 
acute. 

incisive-bones,  ^«.  pi. 

Anat. :  The  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  contain- 
ing the  incisors  ;  the  jiremaxillary  bones. 

t  lncislve-teeth«  s.  pi.     [Incisor,  A.  l.] 

J[n-9i'-s5[ve-ly,  o^i'.  [Eng.ijid^ive; -ly.]  In  an 
incisive,  sharp,  or  penetrating  manner ;  with 
Incision. 

in-9is'-or,  s.  &  a.  [Mod.  Lat.,  from  incisns, 
pa.  par.  of  iricido  =  to  cut  into  or  through.] 

A.  As  svhstantive : 

Anatomy: 

1.  Huvutn :  A  tooth  adapted  for  cutting  or 
dividing  the  food.     There  are  four  permanent 


0PPEB  JAW  OF  (a)  man,    AND  (b)  PATA- 

GONIAN   CAVY. 

i,  i.  lodaora. 

bicisors  in  each  jaw.  Their  crowns  are  chisel- 
shaped,  and  liave  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  which 
by  continued  use  is  bevelled  off  behind  in  the 
upper  teeth,  but  in  the  lower  set  is  worn  down 


in  front.  The  fang  is  long,  single,  conical,  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  where  it  Is  Bomewhat 
slightly  furrowed. 

2.  Comjxir. :  In  the  several  orders  of  mam- 
mals the  incisors  vary  in  number;  thus,  in  the 
Ciiniivora  there  are  uniformly  six  in  each  jaw  ; 
of  the  Kuminantia,  only  the  <'nmelB  and  llamas 
have  inirisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  callous  pad 
taking  their  place. 

B.  -45  adjective: 

1.  Adajtted  for  cutting.    [Incisor-teeth.] 

2.  Of,  bi^lnnging  tn,  nr  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  incisors.  Thf-re  are  an  incisor  fora- 
men, llssuru,  fussa,  and  nerve. 

t  in-9i-56r'-3f-uni,  «.  [Mod-  Lat.,  from  inddo 
=  to  cut  in  or  through.) 
Surgery: 

1.  A  table  on  which  a  patient  la  laid  to 
have  an  incision  made  in  his  budy.    (Porr.) 

2.  A  body  to  be  dissected.     (Parr.) 

*  Sn-9i5'-6r-y,  a.  [Fr.  indsolre;  Ital.  &  8p. 
incisorio.]  Having  the  quality  of  incising  or 
cutting ;  incisive. 

*  in-9i'-SUre  (S  as  Zh),  s.  [Lat  indsum, 
from  incis7is,  pa.  par,  ot  incido;  Fr.  incisure; 
Ital.  &  Sp.  incisura.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  A  cut,  a  gash,  an  incision. 

"In  others  with  a  much  shorter  incisura,  for  the 
gftttiering  and  holding  of  hcrbaceouB  food." — Durham  : 
Physico-ThfOlogy,  bk.  iv,,  ch.  xl. 

2.  Anat.  :  A  notch.  There  are  incisures  of 
the  acetabulum,  of  the  ethmoid,  &c. 

*  in'-9i-tant,  a.  h  s.  [Lat.  ineitans,  pr.  par. 
of  incito  =  to  stir  up,  to  incite  (q.v.).] 

A.  .<4sacy.:  Exciting,  stimulating,  stirringup. 

B.  As  subst. :  Tliat  which  excites  or  stimu- 
lates; a  stimulant. 

in-9i-ta'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  incitatio,  from  inci- 
tahis,  pa.  jiar.  of  indto ;  Fr.  indtation;  Sp. 
indtadon  ;  Ital.  incitasione.] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  stimulating,  or  ex- 
citing to  action ;  incitement. 

"Styring   and     incifationt    toward   deadly   sinfull 

deilei."— iir  T.  More  :  Workes,  \>.  55L 

2.  That  which  incites  or  stimulates  to  ac- 
tion ;  an  incentive,  a  stimulant,  an  impulse, 
a  motive,  an  incitement. 

"  The  BtTongest  and  noblest  indtation  to  honest  sX- 

iesJii\)ia."— Taller.  No.  23, 

m'-9i-ta-tave,  s.  [Eng.  indt.a(n£);  f  connec- 
and  sutT,  -ive.]  A  provocative,  a  stimulant.' 
(Jarvis :  Don  Quixote,  pt,  ii.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  li,) 

in~9ite',  v.t.  [Fr.  inciter^  from  Lat.  incito  = 
to  urge  forward  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  cito  =  to 
urge  ;  Sp.  incitar;  Ital,  indtare.]  To  stir  up ; 
to  urge  on  ;  to  move  or  stimulate  to  action  ; 
to  spur  on ;  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  pro- 
voke, to  prompt,  to  encourage. 

"  These  Uars  incites,  and  those  Minerva  fires," 

Pope :  Bomer ;  Iliad  iv.  499. 

^  For  the  difference  betweeu  to  indte  and 
to  auzourage,  see  Encoubaor  ;  for  that  be- 
tweeu to  indte  and  excite,  see  Excite. 

in-9ite'-ment,  s.     [Eng,  indte ;  -ment.l 

1.  The  act  of  inciting,  urging,  or  stimulat- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  incit^sd. 

2.  That  which  incites  or  moves  to  action  ;  a 
stimulus,  an  incentive,  a  motive. 

"  He  cuta  off  the  (nci/em^ftfj  to  a  virtuouB  ambition," 
—Burke :  On  the  Economical  Jl^orm. 

m-9it'-er,  a.  [Eng.  incit{e);  •er.'l  One  who 
or  that  whicli  incites  or  moves  to  action. 

"  The  first  inciter*,  beginners,  and  more  than  to  the 
third  part  actors  of  all  that  followed." — JJiiton.'  A 
Free  Commonwealth. 

in-9if-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.     [Incite.] 

A.  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  £  partidp.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  suhst. :  The  act  of  moving  or  stimu- 
lating to  action ;  iucitement. 

m-9it'-ing-iy,  adv.  [Eng.  inciting^;  -ly.] 
In  an  inciting  manner  ;  so  as  to  incite  or  stir 
to  action. 

in-9i'-t6-,  pre/.  [Lat.  iTicito  =  to  set  in  rapid 
motion,]    [Etym.] 

incito-motor,  incito-motory  a. 

Anat. :  Of  or  beloncring  to  that  function  of 
the  nervous  system  by  which  an  impression 
is  transmitted  from  a  centre  so  as  to  produce 


contraction  of  a  muscle ;  the  opi>osite  of  ei- 
cito-motor  (q.v.). 

*  in-qiv'-il,  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  l/ndvUie.]  Eudfi, 

impolite,  unpolished. 
in-9i-vil'-i-t3^,  8.     [Fr.  indvUiti.) 

1.  A  state  of  rudeness  or  ignorance,  or  want 
of  civilization. 

'■  Brought  from  their  Idolatry,  bloody  BAcrlflcea, 
Ignor&noe,  and  inci-Uitp,  to  the  wonthipplng  of  the 
true  Uod."— ^ir  If.  Haleigh  :    Voyage  for  Ouiana, 

2.  Rudeness,  impoliteness ;  want  of  cour- 
tesy or  civility  ;  rudeness  of  nianneni. 

"I  had  bt-eii  treated  with  Bome  incivilUu.' — Cooki 
Second  Voyage,  bk.  I  .  ch,  11. 

3.  An  act  of  rudeness,  impoliteness,  or  ill- 
breeding. 

"  No  person  offered  me  the  leaat  incivlldg."— Lud- 
low: Memoirs.  L  66. 

*  m-9iv-il-i-za'-tion.  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  dvilization  (q.v.).]  The  state  of  being 
uncivilized;  a  want  of  civilization  ;  barbarism. 

*  in-9iv'-U-lJ,  adv.  [Eng.  incivH;  -ly.]  In 
an  incivil,  rude,  or  impolite  manner;  with 
inciviUty ;  uncivilly. 

*  in'- 9iv  -  i^m,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dvism  (q.v.);  Fr.  indtnsme.]    Wantof  einsm; 

want  of  patriotism  or  love  to  one's  country ; 
unfriendliness  to  the  country  or  state  of  which 
one  is  a  citizen. 

*  in-clasp'y  v.t.    [Enclasp.] 

*  in-cla-ma'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inclamatlo,  from 
iiidamo  =  to  cry  out,  to  call  upon  any  one.] 
A  uilling  or  crying  out ;  a  shout,  a  cry. 

"These  .  .  .  now  rend  their  throats  with  inrlHTno- 
tions.~—Bp.  Ball:  Contempt. ;  Elijah  with  the  Banlitei. 

in-clau'-dent,  a.    [Pref.  in-  =  not,  and  Lat. 
claudens,  pr.  pur.  of  claiudo  =  to  shut.] 
Bot. :  Not  closing.    (Paxton.) 

*  In-clav'-at-ed,  a.     [Lat.  in  =  in,  and  da- 

vatus,  pa.  par.  of  clavo  —  to  fasten  with  a  naiJ ; 
clavus  =  a  nail.]    Set,  fixed  fast. 

in-clave',  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  cUivus=a  naiL J 
Her.  :  Having  a  form  resembling  that  of 
the  parts  of  a  dovetail  joint ;  said  of  lines  of 
division  on  the  borders  of  ordinaries. 

*  in'-cle,  s.    [Intcle,] 

in-cleni'-en-9y,  s.  [Pr.  incUmence,  from  Lat, 
inclemenlla,  from  inclemens  =  rough,  harsh, 
severe.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inclement ;  cruelty, 
severity,  harshness,  roughness,  rigour. 

"  The  indemency  of  the  late  pope  labouring  to  lore- 
etall  him,-— Bp.  BaR  :  Imprete  of  God.  pt.  it 

2,  Roughness,  severity,  stormlness,  boiste- 
rousness. 

"Withstood  .  .  .  the  indemenciei  ot  the  seasons." — 
Svinbume  :  Travels  in  Spaiitt  let.  44. 

in-clem'-ent,  a.  [Fr.,  fVom  Lat.  inrUmens^ 
from  in  =■  not,  and  clcmens  =  kind,  clement ; 
Ital.  &  Sji.  indertventc] 

*  I.  Not  clement ;  without  clemency  ;  harsh, 
cruel,  unmerciful,  severe,  merciless. 

2.  Rough,  severe,  boisterous,  stormy  ;  se- 
verely cold. 

"  The  inclem^nt  and  the  perilous  daya" 

WordtworiJt :  £xcursiOTt,  Vk.  L 

* Su-clem'-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inclement;  -ly.] 
In  an  inclement  manner;  roughly,  sharply, 
harshly. 

*  in-clin'-a-ble,  a.  [I^it.  indinobilis,  from 
indino  =  t"o  beiid  :  in  =  in,  tuwards.  and  clino 
=  to  lean;  Sp.  incliTialle;  Ital.  iJiclinabile.} 

1.  Having  a  tendency  ;  leaning,  tending. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  or  inclination  of  will 
or  feelings  ;  inclined,  disposed,  willing. 

"  Inclinable  now  grown  tfi  touch  or  taste." 

JJtU<m  :  P.  Z...  ix.  742. 

*  in-clin'-a-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incHncihle; 
•ness.]  Tli'e  quality  or  state  of  being  inclina- 
ble ;  inclination. 

"Her  inclinablenesx  to  conform  to  the  late  estaV 
liahmeut  ot  it" — Strj/pe  :  Memorials:  Edward  ri. 
(au.  1551J. 

in-clm-a-tlon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indinatns, 
pa,  par.  of  indino  =  to  bend,  to  incline;  Sp. 
indinadon  ;  Ital.  inclinasione.] 

L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Literally: 

(1)  The  act  of  inclining  or  bending  :  as,  an 
indination  of  the  head. 


f&te,  ISkt,  faxQ,  amidst,  what,  faM^  fatlier;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p5t» 
or,  wore,  wpU,  worlc,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Si^rian.    se.  ce  =  e ;    ey  =  a,    qu  =  kw. 
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(2/  A  wndenoy  towards  any  point ;  a  devia- 
tion from  any  direction  or  position  regarded 
as  the  normal  one. 

■'  A  nleaiant  arbour,  not  by  art 
Bat  by  the  trees'  own  inclinntlon  mwle. 

'  Spenter:  /'.  U-,  ilL  vL  44. 

S.  Figuratively : 

(1)  A  leaning  nr  bent  of  tlie  mind  or  will ; 
tendency,  disposition,  proclivity,  or  propen- 
Bity ;  a  ilesire. 

"  New  situations  give  a  different  owt  ^ 
Of  habit.  incUnatioii.  temper,  tiist*. 

Cowper :  Tirocinium,  44a 

*  (2)  Natuml  aptnesa. 

"  Th«  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  leana  that  way." 
^AMi.ion. 

*(;0  A  person  for  whom  or  a  thingforwhich 
one  has  a  great  liking  or  preference. 

"Monsieur  Hoeft,  who  was  a  great  incUTiation  of 
mine."— Sir  JK.  Temi'le. 

II,  Technically : 

1.  Compass:  [Dip,  s.,  TI.  l.J 

2.  Geom.  £  Math. ;  The  nmtnnl  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  bodies,  lines,  or 
phmca  towards  each  other, 
so  as  to  make  an  angle 
wliere  they  meet,  or  where 
the  lines  of  their  direction 
meet.  This  angle  is  called 
the   angle    of   iJicHnation. 

Thus  in  the  figure,  the  angle  b  a  c  is  the  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  two  lines  b  a,  c  a. 

"The  othur  lyiDe  at  an  inclination  of  twenty-three 
and  a  half  degreea.  — Zterftam;  Astro-TheoCogj/.  bk.  iv., 
ch.  Iv. 

3.  Pharvi.  :  Tlie  act  by  which  a  clear  liqnor 
1b  poured  off  fi-oni  some  faeces  or  sediment  by 
only  stooping  the  vessel ;  also  called  decanta- 
tion. 

If  For  the  difference  between  inclination  and 
bent,  see  Bent  ;  for  that  between  inclination 
and  dispositiout  see  Disposition. 

T[  In/;li7iation  of  an  orbit : 

Astron.  :  The  angle  at  which  the  orbit  meets 
the  ecliptic. 

•  3bi-olin'-a-t6r-i-l3^,   adv.     [Eng.    incUn^- 
torij ;  'hj.] '  In  an  inclined  manner  ;  obliquely 
with  inclination  or  deviation. 

"  Whether  they  he  refrigerated  Inclinatorily,  or 
somewhat  equinoxially."— firoume ;  Vulgar  Errours, 
bk.  iL.  ch.  ii. 

•  In-Clin'-a-tor-^,  a.  [Lat.  inclinai{ns),  pa. 
par.  of  inclino  ;  Eng.  adj.  snff.  -onj.]  Having 
the  quality  of  leaning  or  inclining. 

"  If  that  inc'inatory  virtue  he  destroyed  hy  a  touch." 
— Browne  :  Vulgar  Erroure,  bk.  IL,  ch.  iv. 

bi-cline',  *  en-cline',  *  in-clyne,  v.i.  &  t. 
[Fr.  incliner,  from  Lat.  inclino  =  to  incline  : 
iu  =  towards,  and  clino  =  to  lean  ;  O.  Fr.  en- 
twiner;  Sp.  &  Port,  inclinar ;  ItaL  incliTiare.] 

A.  Intransitive : 

1.  Lit :  To  deviate  from  any  direction  which 
Js  regarded  as  the  normal  one ;  to  lean,  to  bend 
down,  to  tend. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  disposed  ;  to  have  a  propen- 
sity, proneness,  or  inclination  ;  to  feijl  a  wish, 
desire,  or  inclination ;  to  be  favourably  dis- 
posed. 

■•  Which  incUnsa  alternately  to  WliigglBin  and  Tory- 
lam."— J/ocait^i  y  .•  Bist.  Evg,  ch-  Iv. 

B.  Transitive : 
I,  LiteraUy : 

1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line  or  direc- 
tion ;  to  give  an  inclination  or  leaning  to ;  to 
direct. 

•'To  this  hla  steps  the  thoughtful  prince  inclined. " 
Pope  :  Bomcr ;  Odyssey  1.  638, 

2.  To  bend  down,  to  bow,  to  stoop :  as,  To 
incline  the  head  or  body  as  an  act  of  reverence 
or  civility. 

•'  Then  softe  himself  inclynimj  on  hie  knee 
Down  to  that  welL"         Spencer .  F.  Q.,  IL  U.  8. 

IL  Fig. :  To  dispose,  to  turn  ;  to  give  a 
tendency,  propensity,  or  inclination  to. 

"  Incline  our  hearts  to  Veep  this  law."— flooft  of  Com- 
mon  Prayer  :  Hcspotue  to  Commandment!, 

in'-dine,  s.  [Incline,  v.]  An  inclination ; 
an  inclined  plane ;  an  ascent  or  descent,  as 
in  a  road  ;  a  gradient. 

fn-clined',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Incline,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  2>aT. :  (See  the  verb). 

B,  -4s  adjective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang.:  Deviating  from  the  normal 
line  or  direction  ;  having  a  tendency ;  dis- 
posed.   {Lit.  £Jig.) 

"  But  yet  hU  hi>rse  was  not  a  whit 

inclined  to  tarry  theBe,"       Cowper :  John  Gilpin. 

n,  Bot. :  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  direc- 


INCLINED-PLANE. 


tion,  or  into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side 
uppennnst. 

incUned'plane,  s. 

Physics:  One  of  the  mechanical  powers.  It 
consi.st3  of  a  plane,  inclined  obliquely  to  the 
horizon.  If  a  b  bo  tin;  plane,  a  c  its  base, 
B  c  its  iieight,  P  a  power  acting  parallel  to 
tlie  plane  a  n,  then  the  power  and 
the  weigiit  are  in  equili- 
brio,  if  the  power 
be  to  tlio  weight  as 
tho  height  of  the 
I)lanc  to  its  length. 
The  velocity  ac- 
quired by  a  body 
descending  an  inclined  plane  is  the  same  as  if 
it  had  fallen  perpendicularly  from  the  same 
height.  The  inclined-plane  is  used  for  tlic 
descent  of  bodies;  also  for  the  ascent,  by 
vehicles,  &c.,  of  hills  far  too  steep  to  be 
directly  scaled  by  wheeled  carriages. 

Inclined-jjlane  wheels : 

Mach, :  A  name  for  Hooker's  gearing. 

Inclined- Strata,  s.  j>J. 

Geol. :  Strata  which  dip  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon. 
in- Clin'- er,  s.     [Eng.    inclin(e);  -«r.]     One 
wlio  or  that  which  inclines  ;  spec,  an  inclined 
dial. 
yn-Clin'-inff,  pr.  par.  or  a.     [Inclini:,  v.] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2,  Bot.  :  Falling  back  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar. Similar  to  reclining,  but  in  a  greater 
degree. 

in-clin-oxn'-et-er,  «.     [Eng.  incline;  o  con- 
nective, and  Eng.  vieter.] 

1.  An  instrument  to  detect  the  inclination 
or  dip,  the  vertical  element  of  the  magnetic 
force.     [Dipping-needle.] 

2.  [Batter-rule]. 

*  in-Olip\  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  clip 
(q.v.).]    To  embrace,  to  surround,  to  encircle. 

••  Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  incUps, 
Is  tbiiie."  6haketp. :  Ant.  £  CUop..  li.  7. 

»  xn-clois'-ter,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  cloister 
(q.v.).]     To  shut  up  in  a  cloister  ;  to  enclose. 

'* Incloisters  here  this  narrow  floor." 

Lovelace :  Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Filmer. 

in-clo^e",  v.t.    [Enclose.] 

1.  To  shut  in,  to  shut  np ;  to  surround  or 
confine  on  all  aides  ;  to  encompass ;  to  close 
in  all  round. 

"  Shall  one,  and  he  inclosed  within  yoiir  wall, 
One  rash,  imprisoned  warrior  vanquish  all." 

Pitt :  Virgil ;  ^neid  Ix 

2.  To  fence  in  ;  to  separate  from  common 
ground  by  a  fence. 

"  There  are  cases  In  which  the  lord  may  inrfow  and 
abridge  the  common."— Btackatone :  Comment.,  bk.  iii., 
ch.  8. 

3.  To  put  into  or  cover  with  a  case,  wrapper, 
or  envelope  ;  to  put  one  thing  inside  another 
for  transmission  or  carriage. 

"I  now  dispatch  the  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty." 
~~Sir  IV.  Temple:  LeUer  to  Lord  Arlington. 

*  4.  To  harness;  to  put  into  harness.   (Chap- 
man.) 
in-cl6§'-er,  s,    [Encloser.] 

in-clos-ure,  en-cl6s'-ure  (s  as  zh),  s. 

[Eng.  inclos{e):  -ure.] 

1.  The  act  of  inclosing ;  specif,,  the  act  of 
separating  or  cutting  off  land  from  common 
land  by  a  fence. 

"There  are  many  difficulties  .  .  .  In  acting  upon 
theui,  which  has  led  to  many  enclosures  being  effected 
under  private  Acts  of  Parliament."— S'octitona .'  Com- 
memt.bk.  iii..  ch.  B. 

2.  The  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  in,  or 
encompassed. 

3.  That  which  is  inclosed  :  a  space  of  ground 
inclosed  or  fenced  in.  (Often  of  something, 
as  a  document,  cheque,  or  other  article  of 
value,  sent  inside  a  letter. 

•■  The  two  fountains  .  .  .  rose  within  the  inctoture.' 
—Gtutriliiin.  No.  173. 

*  4.  That  which  incloses  or  shuts  in,  as  a 
fence. 


inclosoro  acts,  s.  pi 

Law :  Numerous  acts  regulating  the  subject 
of  inclosnres.     [Common,  C.  Tf.] 
inclosnre  commissioners,  s.  pi 

Law:  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Inclosnre  Acts. 


"  In-Cloild',  v.t.    Another  spelling  of  EnciX)D1> 

(q.v.). 
in-clude'.  v.t.     [Lat.  includo,  from  in-  =  in, 
and  claudo  =  to  shut;  Fr.  enclx)rc;  Sp.  ii  Port. 
incluir;  Ital.  inchiuderc] 

1.  To  inclose,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  within, 
to  contain,  to  hold. 

"Anchl>e«  .  .  .  In  nloaaant  valemirveyengwa* 
Tho  Boules  included  thert>," 

I'liacr:  Virgil;  ^ffneidvi. 

2.  To  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to  contain. 
(Of  material  and  imnmtorial  things.) 

"  Wliether  it  [Flandem]  only  bordered  npon^  orin- 
eluded  tho  lowur  parts  of  thf  viiat  woods  of  Axdenna 
—.sir  IF.  Temple:  The  United  Pruvinees,  ch.  L 

*  3.  To  terminate,  to  conclude. 

"We  will  include  all  Jars  with  triumpha' 

^hitkeap.  :  Two  Uenriemeti  of  Verona,  V.  4 

^  For  the  difference  between  to  include  and 
to  c(ivvprisi\  see  Comprise. 

in~clud'-ed,  jw.  par.  &  a.    [Include.! 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  -4s  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Inclosed,  contained,  com- 
prised, coin[irehendcd. 

2.  Bot.  (of  stamens,  styles,  £c.)  :  Not  projecting 
beyond  tlie  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

*  in-clud'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  include ;  -dble."] 
Capable  of  being  included. 

in-clu'-sa,  s.  pL  [Neut.  nom.  pi.  of  inclusus^ 
pa.  par.  of  includo  =.to  shut  in.] 

Zool. :  In  Cuvier's  classification,  the  fifth 
family  of  Testaceous  Acephala.  It  consisted 
of  bivalve  molluscs,  with  a  double  tube  pro- 
jecting from  the  gaping  shell.  It  included 
Mya,  Solen,  Teredo,  &c. 

in-clu'-slon»  s.  [Lat.  inclusio,  from  inclusus, 
pa.  par.  of  ivclndo  =  to  include  (q.v.).]  The 
act  of  including,  comprising,  or  comprehend- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  included. 

"To  make  no  peace  without  the  inctuHon  at  their 
allies."— rcmp/e.-  To  the  Duke  ofOrmond  (1673). 

in-clu'nsive,  a.  [Pr.  inchcsif,  from  Lat.  in- 
clusus,  pa.  par.  of  includo;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indU' 
sivo.^ 

1.  Including,  inclosing,  containing,  compre- 
hending, encircling. 

"  The  Persian,  zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  incliieive  walla 
And  roofs  of  temples  Ijuilt  by  bunmn  iuuids." 

Wordsworth :  Excursion,  bk.  tL 

2.  Comprehended  in  the  sum  or  number; 
comprehending  the  stated  limits  or  extremes : 
as  from  Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that 
is,  all  the  days  between  Tuesday  and  Sunday. 

*  3.  Included,  contained. 

■■  Each  note  inctutioe  melody  reveals," 

Urooke  :  Universal  Beauty,  \>)s-\\. 

in-clu'-sive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inclusive;  -ly.l 
In  an  inclusive  manner  ;  so  as  to  include. 

"  Fi-oui  the  flrat  to  the  twentieth  verse  inclusivety." 
—Bp.  Bull :  Sermons.  voL  1.,  ser.  8. 

*  in-clyne,  v.t.     [Incline.] 

*  in-coach',  v.t.   Another  spelling  of  Encoach 

(q.v.).     "^ 

*  in-c6-act',  *  in-c6-S.ct'-ed,  a.    [Lat  in- 

coaclus,  fruni  in-  =  not,  and  coocZiw,  pa.  par. 
of  cogo  =  to  compel  )  Not  compelled ;  not 
under  compiUsion ;  uuconstrained. 

*  in-cd-iff'-u-la^ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coaguJahle  (q.v.).J  Incapable  of  coagula- 
tion or  concretion. 

"The  remaining  and  incoagulable  part  ol  it"— 
Boyle  :  Works,  iii.  627. 

*  m-co-a-les'-9en9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coalescence  (q.v.).J  Want  or  absence  of 
coalescence. 

*  in-c6cf-ed,  a.  [Lat.  iiuxKtiis,  from  in-  =■ 
not,  and  cactus,  pa.  par.  of  coquo  =  to  cook.] 
Not  digested,  indigestible. 

*  in-co-er'-^i-ble,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2X  and  Eng. 

coercible  (q.v.).] 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  That  cannot  be  coerced  or 
compelled  ;  incapable  of  being  compelled  or 
forced. 

2.  Chem. :  A  term  formerly  applied  to  cer- 
tain gases,  incapable  of  being  rednced  to  a 
liquid  form  by  any  amount  of  pressure. 

3.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  impon- 
derable fluiiis— heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.— 
which  cannot  be  confined  in  or  excluded  from 
vessels  like  ordinary  gases. 


tiSn,  MS^i  po^t,  j<S^l;  cat,  9eU,  cborns,  9hin.  benph;   go.  gem;  tMn,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  yenophon,  exUt.    -mg, 
-olan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tlon,  -flon  =  zhuu.     -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  ^  b«l,  d^U 
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incoexistence— incoming 


•In-CO-€5-ist'-eii9e,  8.  [Pref.  in- (2),  an  J 
Eng.  coexistence  (q.v.).l  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  not  beiiig  coexiateuf ;  non-associatiou  of  ex  ■ 
iBtfliice. 

"Tl>e  cooxiateuce,  or  tncaerlitence  (if  I  n)»7  »o  bjvv) 
ofiliflfereiitiilciw."— iocA«,.i?um<iH  Understattding,  bk^ 
Iv.,  lb.  ill..  Jia. 

In-cog'.,  a.  or  adv.  An  abbreviation  for  lucoo- 
NITu  (q.v.). 

*  in-cog-it-^-bil'-i-t jr, ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coqliahility  (q.v.).J  The  quality  of  being 
lncogital)le,  or  incapable  of  being  made  the 
object  of  thought. 

*  in-cdgr'-it-ar'ble.  *  In-cog-yt-a-ble,  a. 

[Lat.  inci'gitdbUlSy  from  in-  =  not,  and  cogito 
=  to  think.]  Not  mgitable  ;  that  cannot  he 
thought  of ;  incapable  of  being  made  the  object 
of  thought. 

"  Neuer  ct^iuvng  to  mynyiiter  by  subtylle  and  incxtg- 
ytable  meanes.— Sir  T.  More :   Worka,  p.  78. 

•  in-cdg'-][-tan9e.  *  in-cog^-J-tan-yy,  ». 

[Lat.  incogitantia—  thoughtlessness,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  C0(7i/(i7i/ia=  thought ;  cogilo  =  to 
think.]  Want  of  tliought ;  want  of  the  power 
of  thinking. 

"The  Btuptd  and  meerly  vegetable  state  of  incoffU- 
ancy."— Decay  of  Piety. 

•  in-od|f'-i-tailt,  a.  [Lat.  incogitanSy  from 
in-  —  not,  and  cogitajis,  pr,  par.  of  cogito  =  to 
think.]    Thoughtless;  not  thinking  ;  heedless. 


*  in-cog'-i-tant-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  iJicogitant ; 
-iy.]  In  atho'ughtless  manner;  thoughtlessly  ; 
without  thouglit  or  consideration. 

"  I  do  uot  incogitantljf  speak  of  liregnlarltles." — 
Boyle :  Works,  v.  21T. 

•In-cog'-i-ta^tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
cogitative  (q.v.).]  Wanting  the  power  of 
thought. 

"CoHitAtlve  and  incogitatlve  bping»;  which  to  our 

Eresfiiit  piiriiose.  if  for  uothing  else,  are.  perhaps,  bet- 
>r  terms    ilian    uiaterlJil    mm   liumaterjal."— iootc." 
BuTTUin  Cvderstanding.  bk.  Iv.,  ch.  x..  {  9. 

*  in-cog-i-ta-tiv'-i-ty,    s.     [Eng.  incogita- 

tiv(e) :  -ity-]'  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
cogitative  ;  want  of  thought  or  the  power  of 
thinking. 

"  Odd  may  superadd  a  faculty  of  thinklDg  to  incog- 
Untivi(]/.''—WoUatton  :  Jieligion  of  Nature,  5  9. 

tn-COg'-nl-tg.,  5.  [Ital.]  [Incognito.]  A 
female  wlio  is  unknown  or  in  disguise  ;  the 
state  of  ft  female  who  is  unknown  or  in  dis- 
guise. 

bi-cog'-ni-to.a.  or  adv.  &  s.  [It-al.,  from  Lat. 
i»fO(7'(i7»s  =  unknown  :  i?t- =  not,  and.  cogni- 
tus,  pa.  par.  of  cog nosco  =  to  know,] 

A.  As  adj.  OT  adv.  :  Unknown;  in  disguise 
or  concealment  ;  in  or  under  an  assumed 
name  or  character. 

"A  Jew  may  travel  incotjnito  from  Perpigoan  to 
XAihon."— Swinburne  ;  Travels  in  Spain,  let.  fl. 

B.  As  suhstantii'e  : 

1.  One  who  is  unknown,  in  disguise,  or 
Tinder  an  assumed  name  or  character. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unknown  or  in  dis- 
guise ;  the  assumption  of  an  assumed  name  or 
character  :  as,  He  preserved  his  incognito. 

■•  iu-cog'-niz-^-ble,  •  in-eog'-nis-a^ble, 

a,  [Pref.  i;i-('2),  and  Eng.  cognizable  (q.v.).'} 
Not  cognizable ;  incapable  of  being  known, 
recognised,  or  distinguished ;  incapable  of 
i>eiDg  explored  or  investigated. 

"Ah  !  let  UB  make  no  claim 
On  life's  incogniaable  sea. 
To  too  exact  a  steering  of  our  way.' 

Matthev  Aimold  :  Human  Life. 

■*  Xn-cog'-niz-aiice,  *  Xn-cog'-nis-an9e,  s. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng,  cognizance  (q.v.).]  A 
failure  to  know,  recognize,  or  understand. 

*  in-cog-nos-yi-bil'-I-ty,  s.  [Eng.  incog- 
noscibh  ;  -Uy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Incognoscibie.  {Southey :  The  Doctor,  interchap. 
3dx.) 

*  in-oog-nSs'-^J-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cognnscible  (q.v.).]  Not  cognoscible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  known,  comprehended,  or 
distinguished;  incognizable.  (Southey:  The 
Doctor,  interchap.  xx.) 

In -CO -her' -01196^  in-cd-her'-en-5^,  s. 

[Ft.  incoherence,  from  Lat.  in- =  not,  and  co* 
hterens  =  cohering,]    [Coherent.] 
1.  The  quality  of  being  incoherent;  want  or 


absence  of  cohesion  or  adhemnce  ;  1oos(^th'ss 
or  unconnected  state  of  material  parts,  as  iu  a 
powder. 

"The  Biimllneas and <ncoA«rffnee of  theparttdo  make 
them  easy  tu  put  Uito  uiotiuu." — Itoyle;   Workt,  1.  'M%. 

2.  Wautofcoherenceor connection  in  lileas, 
language,  <tc. ;  incongruity ;  inconsequence  ;  in- 
consistency;  want  of  agreement  or  connection 
of  parts,  as  of  an  argument,  a  principle,  &c. 

"There  is  an  inroherenry  iu  tlieir  wordj  uow."— 
Bunyan:  Pilgrim't  Progress,  [it.  IL 

3.  An  incoherent,  inconsistent,  or  discon- 
nected statement. 

"  Their  crude  ineoherenclfs.  saucr  famlllaritleB  with 
Ood,  and  iiaueeous  tautologies."— ^ufA  .- ^^^TTnoiiJ,  vuL 
Iv  ,  Ber.  1. 

Kn-co-her'-entf  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- =  not, 
and  cohcETcns  =  cohering,  jjr.  par.  of  cohmreo^^ 
to  stick  together;  Ital.  incoerente;  Sp.  inco- 
herente.]    [Coherent.] 

1,  Wanting  cohesion  of  parts ;  loose;  dis- 
connected, as  the  particles  of  a  powder. 

"  The  dtixh  of  the  waves  ha«  destroved  lar^e  tracts  of 
lj»iid  where  the  cllffi*  are  cuin posed  of  Hoft  aud  inculier- 
ent  materials."— Z)awA:lru.'  harly  JJan  in  Britain,  ch. 
xiv. 

2.  Wanting  in  coherence  or  connection  ;  in- 
consequential ;  inconsistent ;  wanting  in  agree- 
ment or  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 

"  And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth. 
All  incoherent  as  they  were."     Byron  :  Jtfateppa,  vl. 

•  fal-Cd-her-ent-if'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  incoherent, 
and  Lat.  facxo  =  to  make.]  Causing  incoher- 
ence.   (Coleridge.) 

in-co-her'-ent-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  incoherent; 
■ly.\  In  an  incoherent  manner;  without  co- 
herence of  parts. 


in-co-her'-ent-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incoherent; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incoher- 
ent ;  want  of  coherence  ;  incoherence. 

*  in-c6-ber'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
cohering.]  Not  cohering  ;  wanting  cohesion 
of  parts. 

"  They  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  constst  of  lax 
incohering ea.Tth.'  —Derham :  Physico-Theology,  bk.  ill., 
ch.  11. 

*  in-co-ita'-^i-den^e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  coinctdence  (q-v.).]  Want  or  absence  of 
coincidence  or  agreement. 

*  in-c6-m'-ci-dent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
coincid€)i((q.v.).  J  Not  coincident  or  coincid- 
ing ;  not  agreeing  in  time,  place,  or  princii^lf . 

*  in-c6-ltim'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat  incolumitas,  from 
incolumis  =  safe.]    Safety,  security. 

"  The  incotumity  aud  welfare  of  a  country." — Souel : 
Letters. 

*  in-com-bine',  v.i.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
combine  (q.v.).]  To  refuse  to  combine  to- 
gether ;  to  disagree  ;  to  differ. 

"Two  incoherent  and  incombining  dispoaitlonfl."— 
Milton  :  Doct.  i  Discip.  of  Divorce,  bk.  L ,  ch.  L 

*  In-COm-brons,  a.  fPref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  cumbrous  (q.v.).j  Cumbrous,  cumber- 
some. 

*  in-com-biis-ti-bil'-i-ty,  «.    [Pref.  in-  (-2), 

and  Eng    comb^istibility  (q.v.),]     The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incombustible. 

"The  stone  In  the  Apennines  Is  remarkable  for  Its 
shlniug  quality,  aud  the  amianthus  for  its  incombus- 
tibility."—Ray :  On  the  Creation,  pt  It 

in-com-bus'-tt-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  combustible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  incapable  of  being  burnt,  de- 
composed, or  consumed  by  fire. 

"The  lean  and  iTicombustibls  corposcles  of  air.** — 
Boyle  :  Works.  L  103. 

*  in-com-bus'-ti-ble-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
combuiitible ;  -n€ss.\  The  same  as  Incombus- 
tibility (q.v.). 

*  in-com-biia'-ti-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  in.com- 
busiib{k);  -ly.]  In  an  incombustible  manner  ; 
30  as  to  resist  combustion. 

in'-come,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  come 
(q.v.).] 

*  1.  A  coming  in  ;  an  entrance. 

"At  mine  inome  I  lowted  lowe." 

Drant:  Hornce.  bk.  t.,  sat.  t. 

*  2.  The  coming  in,  the  accomplishment, 
the  fullilinent. 

"Pain  pays  the  inrome  of  each  precious  thing.' 
Shake tp.  :  /inpe  qf  Lucrece,  SSi. 

3.  Tliat  gain  which  a  person  derives  from 
bis  labour,  business,  profession,  or  property 


of  any  kind  ;  the  annual  receipts  of  any  pf»rsoB 
or  corpoiation ;  the  recfipts  or  eninlmrent* 
regularly  accruing  from  an  otflce  or  proj-erty. 

4.  A  disease  affecting  any  part  of  the  bfjdy, 
which  hoH  no  known  or  apparent  cause,  aa 
distinguished  from  a  disease  induced  by  acci- 
dent or  contagion.    (Scotch.) 

*  5.  Inspiration. 

"A  lowly. minded  ChriitiftU  talks  of  no  Immediat* 
tncomes  or  comjumiUatluus.'— Ofani-i/t ;  Sermon  L 

Income-tax, «. 

1.  Potit.  Econ.  :  A  tax,  for  Stat«  purpoges, 
upon  a  person's  income.  Theoretically,  it 
looks  the  fairest  of  all  taxes  and  the  most 
consistent  of  all  with  Free  Trade,  for  ital  lowi 
a  man  unrestrictedly  to  make  his  income  from 
any  honest  soun*  he  pleases,  and  then  taxes 
him  according  to  its  amount.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  far  from  fair.  One  man  makes 
£.'100  a  year  from  the  interest  of  money  in- 
vested  in  the  Funds,  without  evertren'liingon 
his  capital ;  a  professional  man  pays  the  same 
sum  on  £&00,  dependent  for  its  continuance 
on  hia  health  ;  and,  worse  tlinn  all,  a  life 
annuitant  on  the  payment  which  means  part 
of  his  capital  as  well  as  his  interest.  Then 
there  is  such  an  impossibility  of  raising  a  tax 
on  small  incomes  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  pay  notliing  at  all.  The  tax  is,  more- 
over, inquisitorial,  demoralising,  and  fitted  to 
sow  disaffection  to  the  government  Most 
people  keenly  feel  being  asked  to  state  their 
income  ;  the  unconscientious  call  it  less  than 
it  really  is,  and  in  many  cases  the  conscien- 
tious man,  after  making  a  correct  return, 
finds  it  rejected  ;  the  State,  by  its  officera^ 
thus  impeaching  his  veracity  and  honesty. 

2.  English  Hi$t. :  This  tax  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  subsidies  sometimes  required 
from  the  commons  and  clergy  when  war  was 
meditated ;  but  in  its  modem  form  it  came 
into  existence  on  January  9,  1799,  during  the 
protracted  and  expensive  struggle  with  France, 
consequent  on  the  Revolution  of  1789.  On  in- 
comes above  £160  it  was,  in  1803,  five  per 
cent.,  raised,  in  1805,  to  six  and  a  half  per  cent,, 
and,  in  1806,  to  ten  per  cent.  It  was  abo- 
lished in  181ti,  soon  after  peace  was  concluded. 
The  first  Afghan  war  and  the  protectionist 
system  having  deranged  the  finances  of  the 
country  during  the  Liberal  administration 
which  came  to  an  end  in  1841,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  succeeded  to  power,  proposed  and  carried 
a  bill  imposing  income-tax  for  three  years. 
It  became  law  on  Jan.  22,  1842,  and  enabled 
its  author  to  remove  many  vexatious  imposts 
interfering  greatly  with  commerce,  while 
yielding  but  little  to  the  revenue.  Since  then 
it  has  never  been  abolished,  but  has  often 
varied  in  amount.  In  1855,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  it  ro.se  to  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  levied  on 
all  incomes  above  £150  ;  it  was  lowest  in  1874. 
It  gradually  rose  to  8d.  in  1885,  and  has  varied 
since.  Each  penny  of  the  tax  produces  about 
£2,000,(XHX 

11  In  the  United  States  an  income-tax  was 
imposed  in  1803,  to  help  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  remained  in  existence  until 
1871.  Exemption  was  first  fixed  at  SCOO,  then 
at  S1,000,  and  finally  at  $2,000.  Incomes  up 
to  S.5.fHX)  paid  5  per  cent.,  those  between  $5,00<i 
and  S10,000,  7  per  cent.,  those  over  $10,000,  10 
per  cent.  The  amount  received  from  this  tax 
varied  greatly,  as  the  exemption  limit  waa 
changed.  In  1866  it  produced  $61,000,000; 
in  1867,  only  827,418,000.  The  tariff  bill  of 
1894  contained  an  income-tax  provision,  as  a 
measure  to  replace  the  revenue  expected  to  be 
lost  by  the  decrease  of  duties.  In  this  the 
exemption  was  fixed  at  $4,000,  a  tax  of  2  per 
cent,  to  be  laid  on  all  the  increments  of 
income  above  this  amount,  but  on  May  20, 
1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  income- 
tax  feature  unconstitutional,  whereupon  that 
portion  of  the  bill  became  at  once  inoperative 
and  was  never  enforced. 
in'-com-er,  s.    [Eng.  incom(e):  -«r,] 

1.  One  who  comes  in  ;  one  who  succeed* 
another,  as  a  tenant  of  a  house,  business,  &c. 

2.  One  who  is  resident  in  a  place,  but  is  not 
a  native  ;  one  who  enters  a  company,  society, 
&c.    (Scotch.) 

in'-com-ing,  *  in-com-mlng,  a.  A  & 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  coming  (q.v.).] 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Coming  in  or  entering  into  possession, 
as  a  tenant,  <tc. 

2.  Coming  in  or  accniing,  as  the  produce  OT 
result  of  Libour,  busines.i,  projierty,  &:c. 


1&te»  fUt,  f^re.  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we.  wet,  here*  camel*  her.  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go.  pol^ 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ciib.  ciire.  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oe  =  e;  ey  =  a;  qu  =  kw. 
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3.  Eustiing.    following:   as,    the   incoming 
Week,    (Scotch.) 
B.  Aa  Bvbstavtive : 

1.  The  act  of  coming  iu  or  entering ;  an  en* 
tranco. 

"  Hee  at  hit  ftrrt  tneommhi^,  cliaiKeJ  h\a  Bpeare 
I  At  him.'*  Spenter:  F.  Q.,  IV.  \v.  40. 

2.  That  wUch  comes  la;  inconio,  gain, 
revenue. 

•  Xn-Com'-t-tV,  $.  (Tref.  In-  (2).  and  Eiif?. 
comity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  comity  or  courtes}' ; 
incivility,  rudeness. 

bi-com-mens-u-rflk-bil-i-t^,  s.    [Eng.  in- 

commensurable  ;  '-ity*]    The  quality  or  state  ot 
being  incommensurable. 

"Aristotle  mentions  the  incommeruurabUUiiot  tlie 
dlAgonnl  ot  ft  siiiiare  to  Its  side." — Held:  On  the  Intill. 
Poiver$,  ess.  6,  cli.  vlt 

In-cdm-mens'-n-ra-ble.  a.  &  s.    [Pref.  in- 

(2),  aud  Eng.  conimemurable  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Two  quantities  of  the  same 
kind  are  incommeii  sura  bio  with  respect  to 
each  other,  when  they  have  not  a  common 
unit — that  is,  when  there  is  no  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  so  small  that  it  is  contained  in  both 
an  exact  number  of  times.  Thus  the  diagonal 
and  side  of  a  square  are  Jiicommensurable, 
for  it  has  been  shown  that  if  we  denote  the 
Bide  of  the  square  by  1,  the  diagon.il  will  be 
denoted  by  ^2;  but  ^2  is  incommensurable 
with  1,  because  the  square  root  of  an  imper- 
fect square  cannot  be  expressed  in  exact  terms 
ofl. 

"  The  one  bandred  and  teventcenth  proposition  of 
Eaclid'a  tenth  book  provea  the  side  aud  dlngonal  of  n 
aquan  to  he  incotnin»/miTable."~iloiil«:  H'orft#.l».  418. 

B.  As  siibst. :  One  of  two  or  more  quantities 
which  are  incommensurable. 

In-odm-mens'-U-ra-ble-neSS, «.  [Eng.  in- 
commensurable ;  -Jtess")  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incommensurable ;  incommensurability. 

"The  incommensurablmieu  of  the  aide  and  diagonal 
Of  a  square." — Boyle:  W'or*«,  Iv.  468. 

in-com-mens'-n-ra-blj^,  adv,  [Eng.  in- 
commensiirab{le) ;  -ly.}  Iu  an  incommensur- 
able manner, 

In-com-mens'-n-rate.  a.  [Fret  iti-  (2), 
and  Eng.  commensurale  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  commensurate;  not  admitting  of  a 
common  measore ;  incommensurable. 

"Though  the  less  space  be  incomm^nturate  to  the 
gre&ter  "—Botden:  On  Time, 

2.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient ;  not  of  ade- 
quate or  equal  measure  ;  inadequate. 

"  Hts  Improvement  grows  continually  more  (ncoTn. 
mensurate  to  his  life."— yTamfi^er.  No.  127. 

fci-com-mens'-u-rate-l^,  adv,  [Eng.  in- 
commeiisu7-ate ;  -?i/.]  In  an  incommensurate 
manner  ;  not  in  equal  or  due  measure  or  pro- 
portion. 

in-oom-mens'-u-rate-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
commensurate ;  -?less.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incommensurate. 

•  in-coni~mis'-9i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Lat. 

com-  =  C071-  =  with,  and  Eng.  mhcible  (q.v.).] 
That  cannot  be  commixed  or  mixed  together. 

•  in-com-mix -ture,  s,  [Pref,  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  commixture  (q-v.).]  A  state  of  not  being 
mixed  or  mingled  ;  a  state  of  separation. 

"  In  what  parity  and  Incommixture  the  language  of 
that  people  stood." — Browne  :  JiUcellaniet,  tract  viU. 

•  in-odm'-mo-date.  v.t.  [Lat.  iricommodatns, 
pa.  par.  of  incomvwdo,  from  incommod^is  —  in- 
convenient :  in  =  not,  and  commx)du3  =  con- 
venient.]   To  incommode,  to  inconvenience. 

**  Incmimodated  with  a  troubled  and  abated  tin.ftru- 
ment."— £?*.  Bail:  Funeral  Sermonon  Lady  Carbory. 

*in-c5m-m6-da'-tion,s.  [Incommodate.)  a 
state  of  being  incommoded  or  inconvenienced. 

|n-c6m-mdde'v  v.t,  [Fr.  inccymmoder,  from 
Lat.  incommodo^  from  incomniodus.]  [Incom- 
MODATE.]  To  cause  trouble  or  inconvenience 
to;  to  hinder,  to  trouble,  to  disquiet,  to  em- 
barrass, to  wrong,  to  discommode,  to  inconve- 
nience. 

"They  .  ,  .  would  baverolsoned,  fltarved,  or  greatly 
innimmoded  one  another."— /Jerftaw*  .*  Physico-Theo- 
logy,  bk.  iv.,  cb.  ix. 

•  In-c6m-xndde',  s.  [Incommode,  v.]  That 
whicli  incotiiiiioaes  ;  an  inconvenience  ;  em- 
barrassment, hindrance,  obstruction. 

"Iu  avoiding  sundry  incommodes  and  inconveni- 
ences that  might  foUow  thereof."— S(ry;^e:  ilemoriaU 


*  in-coxn-mode'-ment,  s.  (Eng.  incommode ; 

•iiu-iit.]  The  act  of  incommoding;  the  stato 
of  being  iuconitnoded. 

{n-com-mo'-di-ous.  a.  [Lat.  incfymmodxtsi.] 
Not  cuninioilions  ;  that  incommodes  or  incon- 
veniences ;  inconvenient,  embarrassing,  an« 
noying. 

"  Horribly  com  berBome  and  incwnmodtow."— Co«Z<v  .• 
Euttyt;  Of  (ireatrteu. 

In-cdm-mo'-di-oiis-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  inco-n- 
modious  :  -ly.  ]     In  an  inuommodiou.s,  Inconve- 
nient,oreinban-assing  manner  ;inL'onvenienLly, 
"  Lmig  tlnut  elap»ed  «r  e'er  our  nigged  aires 
Complained,  tliuugh  incointnodiotisly  pent  In. 
And  ill  at  ease.**  C"vrper  :  Tuak,  L  69. 

in-com~md'-d)[-ous-ne8S,  a.  [Eng.  inc(ym- 
modions;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sUite  of  being 
Incommodious;  inconvenience,  incommodity. 

"  Dlseaeea.  disordcm,  and  the  inrommndiongneu  of 
external  nature,  are  Inconsistent  with  hupplueaa."— 
Burnet:  Theory  of  the  Earth. 

*  in-coxn-mod'-i-tjr,  s.  [Fr,  incommjadUe^ 
from  Lat.  nico?«modi(n^7rt,  accus,  of  incomnio- 
ditas^  from  incommodus  =  inconvenient.]  In- 
convenience, trouble. 

"Had  I  not  found  incoTnmodity  there,  I  bad  not  for- 
■aken  ItatalL"— fl«ni/a«.-  Pitiirfm'i  Proifrets,  pi.  IL 

iu-c6m-mun-i-ca-bil'-i-t^,  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  commurAcability  (q.v.).]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incommunicable. 

"The  incommunicability  of  this  peace  with  many 
of  bU  church."— i7(t/«  ;  RemaiTu,  p.  18L 

in-com-mu'-HjC-ca-ble,  a,  [Fr.]  [Commu- 
nicable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  Imparted 
to,  or  shared  with  another. 

"Such  glooms  Immerse 
That  incommunicable  signt." 

Shelley :  Revolt  of  Islam,  t  BO. 

2.  That  cannot  be  communicated,  imparted, 
or  told  to  another. 

"The  InfinltenesB  of  his  duration  Is  .  .  .  ittcommu- 
nicable  to  auy  created  being."  —  Bale:  Orig.  <^ Man- 
land,  p.  117. 

*  3.  Incommunicative ;  not  inclined  to  com- 
mnnicate  information  to  others.    {Southey.) 

in-cdm-mun'-i-ca-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
communicable ;  -?it^s.]    The  same  as  Incom- 

MUNICABIUTV  (q.V,), 

in-com-mun'-i-ca-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  income 
vumicab{le) ;  -ly.] '  In  an  incommunicable 
manner  ;  iu  a  manner  not  to  be  communicated 
or  imparted. 

"To annihilate  is  ...  as  incommuntcabtu the  effect 
of  a  power  divine,  aud  above  nature,  as  is  creation 
Itaelf.  — tfoAetffi/i  ;  On  Providence, 

*  inHSom-mun'-i-cat-ihg,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2) ; 

Eng.  coi'imunicat(e) ;  -iiig.]  Having  no  com- 
munication or  intercourse  with  each  other. 

"The administration  was  by  several  inco7nmunicat- 
ing  hjxiidB."—Bal€ :  Common  Law. 

*  in-com-mun'-I-cat-ivo,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  commu7iicative  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  communicative ;  not  free  or  ready  to 
communicate  or  impart  to  others. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  hold  intercourse,  com- 
munion, or  fellowship  with  others ;  reserved. 

*  iiiH3dm-inun'-i-cat-ive-ly,  arfy.  [Eng,  in- 

fommunicative  ;  -ly.]  In  an  incommunicative 
manner. 

"  in-com-mun' i-cat-ive-nes8,  s.     [Eng, 

incommunicaiive  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  iucoimuuuicative ;  reserve. 

*  in-com-mut-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Eng.  incom- 

mutable :  -ity.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommutable. 

*  in-com-mut'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  in^  (2),  and 
Eng.  cammutahle  (q.v.),]  Not  conimutable; 
that  cannot  be  exchanged  with  another. 

*  in-com-miif -a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incom- 
vattablc  ;  -jicss.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommutable ;  incommutability. 

* in-c6m-naut'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incommuta' 
bile);  -Ijf.]  In  an 'incomnnitable  manner;  with- 
out reciprocal  change. 

*  in-cdm-pact',    •  in-coxn-p&ot'-ed,    a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  compact,  com}xicted 
(q.v.).]  Not  compact ;  not  having  the  i^rts 
joined  together  ;  not  solid.  , 

"  The  other  four  elements  might  be  variously  blend* 
ed,  but  would  reiuaiu  incompacted."  —  Boyle  :  Works 
i.  646. 


in-c6m'-p^-%-ble,  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  fa- 
comjtarabilis :  tiji.  iTicomptirable ;  Ital.  incoTH' 
]>arabile.]  Not  comparable  ;  excellent  above 
compare;  admitting  f»f  no  comparison  with 
others;  une']u;dtt'd,  jnerless. 

"  H\n  excellent  nmjeslv  nnd  incomparable  UAtim.* 
—  fVUklns:  J/aturat  UeligUnt.  bk.  L.  ch.  xll- 

in-com'-par-a-blo-ncss,  e.  [Kng.  income- 
■parable;  -ness']  The  rpiality  or  state  of  being 
incomparable;  exeellcnco  beyond compari.son. 

Xn-com'-par-a-bl;^,  adv.  [Eng,  incompar- 
ab{U);  -ly.]  lii  an  incuruparable  manner  of 
degree ;  beyond  comparison  or  competition. 

"He  was,  for  example,  an  incomparnbl;/  letter  arA 
mluistrator  than  Torriugton." — Macaulay:  BUt.  Eng^ 
ch.  xxlv. 

*  in-c6zn-pared',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
(^mpared  (q.v.),J  Beyond  compare;  incom- 
parable, matcldess. 

"Tliat  Mantuane  poet's  incompared  spirit," 

Spenter:  To  Sir  f.  W altinghaTi^ 

•  in-com'-p^s,  v.t.    [Encompas.s.] 

•  m-odm-p^'-ssion,  s,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  compa-ssion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  compassion 
or  pity. 

"  We  are  fall  of  incotnpaulon." — Saunderion  :  S^rm, 

•  In-<!6m-p^ss'-ldn-ate(ssas  sli),a,  (Fret. 

in-  (2),  ami  Eng.  compas-iiunalt;  (([.v.),]  With- 
out compassion  ;  void  of  pity  or  tenderness, 

•*  in-cdm-pSBs'-lon-ate-ly  (ss  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng.  iTicomjMssionate ;  -ly.]  In  an  inconipas- 
sionate  manner  ;  without  pity  or  compaasioa. 

*  in-com-p^s'-lon-ate-ness  (bb  as  sh), 

s.  []ing.  incompassioni'ite  ;  -ness.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incom].)a38ionate;  want  of 
compassion  or  pity. 

in-com-p&t-i-bil'-i-t^,  8.  [Fr.  incompati' 
bilite,  from  iiicompatible ;  Sp.  incompatihiUdad; 
Ital  i7icompitibiLitd.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incompatible ;  inconsistency. 

"  The  incompatibility  or  agreeableiieAs  of  Incldenta." 
— Burke  :  Bintifor  an  Euay  on  the  I/rama. 

in-c6m-pat'-i-ble,   *  m-com-pet'-i-ble* 

a.  &  s.     [Fr.]    [Compatible.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

L  Ord,  Lang.  :  Inconsistent  with  something 
else,  or  between  themselves  ;  incapable  of  har- 
moiuzing  or  subsisting  with  something  else  ; 
incongruous. 

"That  a  belief  In  creation  Is  incompatible  with  » 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute  was  clearly  seen  by  Flchte.' 
—0.  Man»el:  Hampton  Lectitret,  II.    (Note  22.) 

If  It  was  formerly  followed  by  to,  now  only 
by  with. 

IL  Technically: 

L  Logic:  [Incompatible-terms]. 

2.  Pharm.  :  A  term  used  of  medicines  not 
tuitable  to  be  prescribed  together,  because  one 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  other. 

B.  As  subst, :  One  of  two  or  more  things 
which  cannot  co-exist :  specif.,  in  chemistry, 
one  of  two  or  more  salts  or  otlier  substances 
which  cannot  be  united  in  solution  without 
decomposition  or  chemical  change. 

Incompatible-terms,  .s.  j)l. 
Logic :  Terms  which  cannot  both  be  affirmed 
of  the  same  subject. 

ia-cdm-pat'-i-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  incom- 
patible;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompatible  ;  incompatibility, 

"The  incompatiblenett  ot  space  and  spirit,'— i<i»».' 
Enquiry,  ch.  iv. 

in-c6lll-pS.t'-i-bly",ndt?.  [Eng.  incompatib(le); 
-ly.]  In  an  inconii^tatible  manner ;  incon- 
sistently. 

*  in-com-pen'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compensable '(q^.v.).]  Not  compensable; 
incapable  of  being  compensated. 

in-com'-pe-ten^e,  in-cdm'-pe-ten-^^t  u 

[Fr.  incompetence ;  Sp.  ino^mpeteiwla.] 

L  Ord.  Lang. :  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incompetent;  ^/ant  of  competence,  qualifica- 
tion, or  adequate  ability ;  incapacity,  inade- 
quacy ;  inability  physical,  moral,  or  intellec- 
tuaU 

"  And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Could  do  them  wrong." 

Wordsworth:  Excursion,  bb,  viiL 

U,  Law: 

1.  Want  of  legal  fitness  to  be  heard  as  • 
witness  in  a  trial  in  court,  or  to  sit  as  a  juror, 
or  to  enter  into  any  legal  contract ;  legal  dis- 
qualification. 


b^  bo^;  po^t,  Ji5^1;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  9bin,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^^enophon,  e^st.     ph  =  C 
Htian.  -tian  =«  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -{ion,  -^on  =  zbiin.    -elous,  -tlous,  -sious  ~  shiis.   -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  d^L 
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2.  Waut  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  a 
Jndge  to  hear  or  take  cuguizauce  of  a  case 
Drought  before  him. 

In-com'-pe-tent,  a.  tFr-»  from  Lat.  incom- 
peteiis;  Ger.  mkompetent ;  Sp.  h  lUd.  incom- 
■petenU.I 

1.  Not  competent ;  lacking  adequate  power, 
means,  capacity,  or  qualifications  to  perform 
any  act  or  duties ;  incapable,  unfit 

••  Incompetent  aa  he  was.  tie  bore  a  coiuiiilfisloa  which 
gavti  blui  uiUitnry  rank  In  Scotland  uexl  to  DuDdee." 
-—Macaulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xli. 

2.  Wanting  legal  or  constitutional  fitness  or 
qualiflcatidn;  nnt  permissible,  not  admissible  : 
as,  an  incompetent  witness,  an  iTicompetent  de- 
fence. 

3.  Inadequate,  insufficient. 

"By  thU  mABDS  all  the  motion  In  the  tmlverse 
must  proceed  from  exti-rnul  Impulse  alooe— ati  in- 
eompetent  cause  for  the  formatlou  of  a  world."— 
Bentley.     {TotUi.\ 

In-Com'-pe-tont-ly.a^Zy.  (Eng.  incompetent; 
-ly.]  lu  an  ' incom petent  manner;  inade- 
quately, insufficiently. 

In-cdm-pef -i-ble,  a.    [Incompatibi:e.J 

in-com-ple'-tee,  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  nomin,  fem. 
pi.  of  i/u;o»i/'/i'/us  — incomplete:  iA-=iiiot, and 
com;jZe(w5  =  complete  (q.v.).] 

Hot. :  Apetalous  plants,  a  sub-class  of  Exo- 
gens.    (Lindley  :  Nat.  Syst.  Bot.) 

In-com-plete',  *  in-com-pleat,  a.    pPref. 
in-  (-J),  and  Eng.  complete  (q.v.).]    Not  com- 
plete, not  finished,  not  perfect;  imperfect. 
"Tbe  measures  of  hiB  government  must  become  dis- 
^oiatedBJidiiiciimplele."— Blair :  &'«rmo»i«,voLiv..Br.l4. 

Incomplete-equation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation,  some  of  whose  terms 
are  wanting;  or  an  equation  in  which  the  co- 
efficient of  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of 
the  unknown  quantity  is  equal  to  0. 

incomplete-flower,  s. 

Bot.  {Of  a  Jlower) :  Destitute  of  calyx,  corolla, 
or  of  both. 

In-com-plete'-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  incomplete; 
■ly.]    In  an  incomplete  manner;  imperfectly. 

"When  one  was  accused  of  any  crime  which  was 
provt>d  iitcomple(9ty."~Bum«t :  Biat.  Ue/orm,  (ro.1622). 

In-c6m-plete'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incamphte; 
-ne^.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  incom- 
plete; incompletion,  imperfectness. 


Xn-com-ple'-tlon,  *.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
covipktion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  completion  or 
comi»leteuess  ;  incompleteness.  (E.  B.  Brovm- 
ing :  The  Lost  Bower.) 

•  iu-c6m'-plex,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ccmiplex  (q.v.).]     Not  complex,  simple. 

"  The  ear  is  in  birds  the  moat  simple  and  IncompTex 
of  any  animal's  ear. "— ZJerAam  .■  Phutico. Theology,  bk. 
vii.,  ch.  li.    (Note  4.) 

•  in-c6m-pli'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compilable  (q.  v.).]  Not  disposed  to  com- 
ply ;  not  compliant ;  incompliant. 

•  in-com-pli'-^nge,  s.  [Pref.  in.  (2).  and 
Eng.  comj^liaJice  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incompliant;  refusal  or  failure  to 
comply  ;  unyielding,  impracticable »  or  In- 
tractable temper. 

"  Caused  by  the  incompU-aTtce  of  such  as  opposed  the 
rights.  "^Utrype  :  Li/e  of  Parker  (an.  1565). 

•  in-c6m-pli'-ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-(2),  and  Eng. 
covipliant  (q.v.)*]  Notcompliant ;  indisposed 
or  refusing  to  vield  to  solicitation  or  request ; 
Intractable. 

'•  We  find  three  (ncompHant  prelates  more  this  year 
under  coutiiiemeiit."—S(ri;/it).'  JHertwriait  (an.  1650). 

•in-c6m-pli'-ant-lS^,  adv.  (Eng.  incom- 
pliant;  -ly.]  In'an  incompliant  manner ;  not 
compliantly. 

» In-c6m-p6rt -a-ble,  o.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  comporlable.']    Intolerable,    {North :  Ex- 
amen,  p.  ;J9.) 

•  bi-c6m-p6^ed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
com/josed  (q.v.).]  Put  out  of  order;  disturbed, 
discomposed,  disquieted. 

*•  The  strong  laborious  ox,  of  honeat  front, 
Which  incompoted  he  shakes." 

Thorruon:  Sujnmer,  491. 

•ln-c6m-po§'-ed-neS8»  «.  [Eng.  incmn- 
posed;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
in  com  posed. 


•  ln-o6m'-pd^  -ite»  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
com-ponU  (q.v.).]  Not  composite;  not  com- 
poiiini ;  simple. 

Incomposlte -number,  «.    Tlie  same  aa 

PUIMK-NUMUKR  (q.v.). 

•  in-com-pos-sl-bil'-J-tS?,  «.  [Pret  i»-(2), 
and  Eng.  compossibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incompossible  ;  incapability 
of  joint  existence;  Inconsistency  with  some- 
thing. 

"  The  inmmpotgibUUu  of  Infinitude  with  multitude.' 
—Hale:  Orig.  <i/  Mankind,  \>.  loa. 

*  in-com-pos'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  compos&ible  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of  joint 
existence;  not  possible  together;  inconsistent, 
Jncomi)atiljIe. 

"  By  an  actual  attendance  to  thln^fB  incompottible." 
— Bishop  Taylor:  Hule  of  Conscience,  bk.  It.,  ch.  L 

*  in-com-pre-henae'.  a,     fLat  in-  =  not, 

and  cumpri-heiisiis.   pa.   par.  of  comprehendo  == 
to  understand.!  Ineumpreliensible.  (Mar^tton.) 

in-c6m-pre-hen-si-ba'-J-ty,  s.  [Fr.  iu- 
compr^hensibilitS,  from  iucomprekensihle.]  Tlie 
quality  or  state  of  being  incomprehensible,  or 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  incon- 
ceivableness. 

"^Hedging  tncomprehenitlbniey  for  one  of  Ita  pro- 
pertiea."— Z,(iw:  Hinfuiry ;  Vf  Space,  ch.  i. 

In-com-pre-ben'-si-ble,  a.     [Fr.]     [Com- 
prehensible.] 
*I,  Impossible  to  be  contained  within  limits. 

•■  Bpacea  ineomprehentibt^,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  vilL  SO. 

2.  Impossible  to  be  comprehended,  con- 
ceived, or  understood;  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  intellect ;  inconneivable. 


in-com-pre-hen'-si-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  in- 

comprchtiisiblc  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incomprehensible ;  incomprehensibility. 

"  Incomprehentiblmeuot  the  Joys  of  another  world." 
"StUlingjlaet :  Works,  voL  iv..  ser.  4. 

in-com-pre-hen'-si-bl^,  adv.     [Eng.  in- 

comjirchensibile);  -ly.]  In  an  incomprehensi- 
ble manner  or  degree  ;  inconceivably. 

*  in-com-pre-hen'-sion,  e.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehension  {q.v.).']  Want  of  com- 
prehension or  understanding. 

"  The  remote  standing  or  placing  thereof  that  breed- 
eth  these  mazes  and  iticofntfrehensions."— Bacon :  Ad. 
vancement  o/  Learning,  bk.  iL 

•  in-com-pre-lien'-siTe,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  comprehensive  (q.v.).] 

1,  Not  comprehensive ;  limited ;  not  exten- 
sive. 

"  A  most  incompreheiistve  and  inaccurate  title  [sc 
to  Hall's  Saiyret.  1^92]."— M'arton  :  Bitt.  Eng.  Poetry, 
vol.  iv. 

2.  Not  confined  ;  unlimited. 

*'  Wisdom  dwells  replete. 
Incomprehensive  through  hia  sjtcred  seat." 

Brooke:  C'nii-trrt'U  Beauty,  hV.  Hi, 

•  in-com-pre-lien'-sive-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  f »- 
comprehensive;  -ly.]  Not  comprehensively  ; 
in  a  limited  manner  or  degree. 

*  in-com-pre-hen'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng. 
ineomprehensive  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incomprehensive. 

in-com-pres-ai-bfl'-i-ty,  s.    [Pref.  in^  (2), 

and  Eng.  compressibility  {q.v.).']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  incompressible  or  of  being  in- 
capable of  compression ;  incapacity  to  be  com- 
pressed. 

in-c6m-pres'-si-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  covijrre^^ible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be 
compressed  ;  incapable  of  being  compressed  by 
force  into  less  space  or  compass ;  resisting 
compression. 

*  in-com-pres'-si-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
compressible  ;  -ness.\  The  same  as  Incompres- 
siBiUTY  (q.v.). 

•  in-com-put'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  computable  (q.v.).]  Not  computable"  in- 
capable of  being  computed,  reckoned,  or  cal- 
culated. 

in-con-^eal'-^ble,  o.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  concmlahleiq.v.).']  Not  concealable  ;  that 
.cannot  be  concealed;  incapable  of  conceal- 
ment.      « 

•'The  inconeealabJe  imperfections  of  oureelvea  will 
hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption."^firowfj«.-  Vulgar 
Errotirs,  bk.  vil.,  ch.  i. 


In-oou-yelv-o-ba'-i-tS^, «.    (Eng.  inomcel*. 

itble ;  -ity.]     The  same  as  iNCONCEiVABLt.'NiiMS 
(q.v.). 

in-oon-^elv'-a-blo,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conceivable  (q.v.).]  Notconceivalde  ;  in- 
comprehensible ;  that  cannot  be  conceived  by 
the  mind  ;  incapable  of  being  explained  by  the 
the  human  intellect  or  according  to  known 
principles  or  agencies. 

"  Agents  ttiat  are  not  only  Invisible  bat  4n<n>nc«fv 
abl*.-^— Boyle  :  Works.  liL  2J8. 

In-con-5elv'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incviu 
ceivable ;  -ness.  ]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconceivable ;  incomprehensibility. 

"Tbe  uuacountableness  and  hiconeeivaftleneu  ot 
other  goepel-doctrUies."— iSflwr/*.'  tiermtmt,  voL  »1L, 
aer.  13 

in-con-^elv'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconceiv 
ab{le);  -ly.]  In  an  inconceivable  manner  or 
degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  beyond  humau 
comprehension. 

"This  vital  warmth  too  cold.  the«e  visual  orbs, 
Though  incunceivabl^  eiid<'Wii(i,  t'lo  dim." 

M^  ordtttx/i  th  :  Excursion,  bk,  Iv. 

*  m-c6n-9ep'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2).  and 
Eng,  conceptible  (q.v.).]  Not  conceptible  in 
the  mind  ;  not  conceivable  ;  inconceivable;  in- 
comprehensible. 

"  It  Is  inconcfptibl«  how  any  snch  man  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  corruj>- 
tiun.  should  after  be  corrupted." — Bal«  :  Uriff.  ^  Man- 
kind, p.  86. 

*  in-con-^em'-mg,  a.  [Pref.  in>-  (2),  and 
Eng.  concerning.]  Not  of  concern  ;  trivial  ; 
unimportant, 

*  in-cdn'-^inn,  a.  [Lat  inconcinnut.'\  Un- 
suitable ;  incongruous. 

^'  Inconcinn  molecnbe — Le.,  stoma  of  different  mag- 
nitude and  figure^."— (.((dwvrtA.-  InteiL  System,  p.  16. 

*  in-cdn-jm'-ni-ty,  s.  [Lat,  incondnnita^^ 
from  inconciTinus.]  Want  of  concinnity  ;  nu- 
suitableness ;  iucongruousuesa. 

*  in-con-^Cn'-noiis,  a.  [Lat  ineondnnus.'j 
Unsuitable  ;  incongruous ;  disagreeable  to  the 
ear ;  discordant. 

*  in-con-clud'-ent,  a.  [Lat.  in^  =  not.  and 
concludenSj  pr.  par.  o^  concludo  =  to  conclude.] 
Not  conclusive  ;  inferring  no  consequence. 

"  The  depositions  of  witnesses  themaelres,  as  being 
false,  various,  contrariant,  single,  inc(f7tclud^nt.~—Afj- 
liffe:  Parerjotu 

*  m-con-clud'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  concluding.]    Inferring  no  consequence. 

*  in-cdn-clu'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conclusive  (q.v.).J  Not  conclusive  ;  not  con- 
cluding, closing,  or  settling  a  point  in  debate 
or  a  doubtful  question  ;  producing  no  conclu- 
sion ;  not  exliibitiug  or  containing  cogent  evi- 
dence. 

"  In  an  age  of  contemporary  registnition.  the  ac- 
counts are  obscure  and  inconclutiBe." — Letais:  Crad. 
Early  Horn.  Bist.  (1855).  IL  318. 

in-con-clu'-sive-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  incondU' 
give;  -ly.]    In  an  inconclusive  manner, 

jn-con-clu'-sive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incondiu- 
sivc;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  \Dr 
conclusive. 

"  in-c6n-coct',  *  m-c6n-cocf -ed,  a.  [Pref: 

i;i-(2),  and  Eng.  concoct,  concocted  (q.v.).]    Nofc 

concocted ;  not  matured  or  ripened ;  immature^ 

"It  is  all  that  while  crude  and  inconcoct" — Bacon: 

Jfaturai  Bixtory.  S  R«. 

*  in-con-coct'-ed,  a.    [Inconcoct.] 

*  in-c6n-COC'~tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-{2),  and  Eng, 
concoction  (q.v.).j  The  state  of  being  incon- 
coct,  immatured,  or  unripe  ;  immaturity. 

"  Inconcoction,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction.'*-' 
Bocju  :  Natural  History,  §  fc38. 

*  in-con'-crete,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 

cona-cte.]  Not  concrete ;  abstract.   {Andrevfes: 
Sermons,  i.  88.) 

In-con-ciir'-rmg,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  En^ 

concurring  (q.v.)?!     Not  concurring;  not  in 
agreement. 

"They  derive  effects  not  only  from  inconeurring 
cau-^es.  but  tilings  devoid  of  all  efficiency."— /Trowne.- 
Yidgar  Errmtrx,  bit.  li.,  ch,  iv. 

*3En-con-cus'-si-ble,  a.  [Lat  tit-  =  not, 
and  concussibilis  =  tliat  can  be  shaken  ;  con- 
cussible  (q.v.).]  Not  concussible ;  incapable 
of  being  shaken. 


&te,  S&t,  Gore,  amidst,  what,  ^11,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  oam^l,  her,  thSre ;  pine,  pit,  aire,  air,  marine ;  go,  pdt^ 
or,  wore,  W9U,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub»  ciire,  unite,  our,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    «9,  oe  =s  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw* 
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•  In-c6n-dSn-sa-bil'-l-ty,  «.  tEng.  incon- 
densitblc  ;  *ity.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
iDcoude  11  sable. 

•  3[n-c6n-den'-sa-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
En;^'.  comieiti^tblc  (q  v.).l  Not  coiicU-iisablt; ; 
iDcapa.bIo  of  being  coucfensed  or  made  mure 
dense  or  compact. 

•  In-c6n-den-si-bil'-i-ty,  $.    [Incondensa- 

BILITV.] 

•  in-con-den'-Bl-ble,  a.    [Incondensable.] 

•  in-c6n'-dite,  a,  [Lat.  incomlUus,  from,  in- 
=  not,  and  conditus,  pa.  par.  of  condo  =  to  store 
up,  to  lay  togetlier  :  con-  =  cum  =  with,  and  do 
=  to  give,  to  place.]  Irregular,  disarranged, 
confused,  disordered,  ill -co  in  posed,  rude. 

"Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rliiniea. '  PhUip$ :  Cider,  IL 

•  fcl-o6n-di'-tion-al»  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  condittonal  (q.v.).]  Not  conditional  ; 
■without  any  condition  or  limitation ;  unre- 
stricted by  any  terms  ;  unconditional. 

"From  that  which  Is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense, 
an  inconditional  and  absolute  verity  is  Inferred." — 
Browne;  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i..  ch.  Iv. 

•|n-c6n-di'-tioH-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  cojiditionate  (qv.).]  Free  from  condi- 
tions, limitations,  or  stipulations;  uncondi- 
tional, free,  unrestricted. 

"An  eternal,  uiichanceable.and  inconditionate  de- 
cree of  electiou  or  reprobation." — Boyle :  Works,  i.  i77. 

bl-c6n-firm',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conjiivn  fq.v.).  J  Not  to  contirm  ;  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  coulirm. 

•  in-con-form',  a.  [Pref.  in^  (2),  and  Eng. 
conform,  a.]  Disagreeing  with;  not  conformed 
to.    {IJauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  291.) 

•  In-con-form'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Bng.  conformable  (q.v.).]  Not  conformable ; 
not  in  conformity  ;  uncouformable. 

In-c6n-fonn'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
conformity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  conformity;  in- 
compliance with  the  practice,  rules,  customs, 
or  principles  of  others  ;  nonconformity. 

"  Uttt?r  inconformity  with  the  Church  of  Rome  wns 
not  ftu  extremity  wheremito  we  should  be  drawn  fgr  a 
time." — Booker:  Ecclesiastical  Polity. 

•  in-con-f  U^ed',  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
confused  (q.v.).]  Not  confused;  distinct, 
separate. 

"Tlie  voice  of  man  or  birds  will  enter  into  a  Binall 
cranny  incottf used."— Bacon  :  Natural  History,  §  Wi. 

•  in-con-f U'-^ion,  s.  [Pref.  i7i-(2),  and  Eng. 
confusion  (q.v.).]  Freedom  from  confusion  ; 
distinction. 

"Theincon/iwton  In  species  visible,  "—ffocon.-  Xatural 
History.  S 192. 

•  in-con-f ut'-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  con f  liable  isi.\.),'\  That  cannot  be  con- 
futed or  disproved. 

*in-c6n-fut'-a-bl3^,  adv.  [Eng.  inconfuta- 
l>(le);  -ly.]  In  an  inconfutable  or  unanswer- 
able manner;  unanswer.ibly.  ' 

"  Eternally  and  incon/utabty."— Taylor :  IHu.  from 
Popery,  ch.  i..  S  1. 

*in-o6n-geal'-a-ble,  *ln-con-gel-a-ble, 

a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  congealable  {f\.v.). \ 
Not  congealable ;  incapable  of  being  congealed 
or  frozen. 

"The  incoTigenlahlc  liquor  reached  Into  the  pijw."— 
Boyle:  Works,  ii.  6i)l. 

•  in-con-geal'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ijicoji- 
geakible ;  -ness.]  *  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
in  congealable, 

•  in  cdn-gen'-i-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
congenial  (q.v.).]  '  Not  congenial,  unsuitable  ; 
not  of  a  like  nature. 

•  In  -  con  -  gen  -  i  -  al'- 1  -  tf,  s.  [Eng.  iricon- 
geniid ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  -state  of  being 
incongenial;  unlikeness  of  nature;  unsuit- 
sbleness. 

•  m-con -griL-enge,  a.  [Pref.  iru  (2\  and 
Eng.  congruence  (q.v.).']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  incongi'uent ;  want  of  congruence ; 
unsuitableness,  incongruitj'. 

"The  conmilty  or  incoit<^ritw)ice  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  \l(iMoi."— Boyle:   Works,  i.  Beu 

•  in-cou'-gru-ent.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  congrunit  (q.v.),]  Not  congruent,  incon- 
gruous, unsuitable,  inconsistent, 

"It  flhfill  not  he  incongrji^nt  to  our  matter.'— JPTuoC 
The  Qovvmour,  bk.  L.  en.  xili. 


in-c6n-gru'-I-ty,   *  tn-con-gru-1-tle,  «. 

(Fi-.  incoiigruite.^ 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  incongruous; 
want  of  congruity  ;  unsuitableness;  inconsis- 
tency ;  impropriety. 

"Tliero  Is  such  a  conitnilty  or  inrongruiry  betwixt 
the  tei-msof  a  propoMtlou."— ICi/tiHJi;  A'at.  /ielijioti, 
Lk.  1..  ch.  l 

2.  Unsuitableness  of  one  part  to  another ; 
inctmsistency  of  parts  ;  want  of  symmetiy. 

"  She.  whom  niiir  wliat  form  aoe'er  we  see, 
la  discord  and  rude  iitcowjruUy." 

Dotine:  Anatomy  of  the  World, 

3.  That  which  is  incongruous;  that  which 
exhibits  a  want  of  congruity. 

"To  aMnid  nbfliirdltles  and  incnytftmitlea.  Is  the  same 
law  established  for  both  B.tta.~—Hryden  :  Du/resPny. 

in-c6u-gru-ous,  a.     [Lat.  iiicongi-uus,  liom 

in-  =  not,  e.nd  CO ngruns  =  agreeing;  Fr.  in- 
congni.]  Not  congruous  ;  unsuitable;  incon- 
sistent ;  not  titling  ;  improper ;  not  harmoniz- 
ing in  parts. 

"If  metre  be  not  inconyj-uottJi  to  tue  nature  of  an 
epic  conipoeitiou."— .ffurd  ;  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry. 

in-c6n'-gru-ous-ly, adv.  ['En^.incoiigruous ; 
-hj.]  In  an  incongruous  manner ;  unsuitably  ; 
unfitly  ;  inconsistently. 

"He  drops  this  conatruction  ;  and  passes  very  in- 
congruously    to  the   personilication  oi   art." — Blair: 

Led.  2X 

*  in-con-nect'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

connected  (q.v.).]  Not  connected,  uncon- 
nected, disconnected. 

"A  number  of  inconnectcd  and  quite  dlfTerent  sub- 
Jecta."— i/urti .■  On  Epistolary  Writing, 

*  in-con-nec'-tlon,  *  in-con-nex'-idn  (x 

as  ksh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  connec- 
tion, connexion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  connection; 
a  loose,  disjointed  state. 

*  in-con-nexed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  Eng.  con- 
nex,  and  sufl".  -cd.]  Not  connected,  uncon- 
nected, without  connection. 

*  in-con-nex'-ed-l^,  adv.   [Eng.  inconnexed  ; 

-ly.]  In  an  uuconnected  manner;  without 
any  connection  or  deijeudence. 

"Others  ascribed  hereto,  aa  a  cause,  what  perhaps 
but  casually  or  incon nrxcdly  succeeds.'— Br ownti  .* 
Vulgar  Errours,  bit.  iv.,  ch.  ix. 

*  in-c6n'-scidn-a-ble  (sci  as  sh),  a.  fPref. 
171-  (2X  and  Eng.  coiiscionable  (q.v.).]  Not 
conscionable  ;  unable  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  evil ;  liaving  no  conscience. 

*■  So  inconsdonable  are  these  common  people,  and  bo 
little  feWing  have  they  of  God,  or  their  own  soubi' 
good."—Spe7iser:  On  Ireland, 

*  in-con'-scioiis  (sci  as  sh),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  conscious  (q.v.).]  Not  con- 
scious, unconscious. 

•*  Bear  thou,  of  Heav'n  inconacious  I " 

Beattie:  Jutiyinent  of  Paris. 

in-con'-se-quenfe,  s.  [Lat.  inconsequen- 
tia,  from  inconscptens  =  inconsequent  (q.v.)  ; 
Fr.  inconseqitence ;  Ital.  iiiconsequenza.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequent ;  incon- 
clusiveness  ;  want  of  Icgical  argument. 

"  strange  I  that  yon  should  not  Bee  the  iuronsequencii 
of  your  own  xeaaoning," — Burd:  tetter  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Lcland. 

in-c6n'-Se-q,uent,  a.  [Lat.  inconseqnens, 
from  i;t-  =  not,  con-  =  aim,  —  together,  and 
sequens,  pr.  par.  of  sequor  —  to  follow ;  Fr. 
inconsequent;  Ital.  inconsequent e.) 

1.  Not  following  regularly  from  the  premises; 
not  consequential. 

"[This]  is  illogiaUl  and  ijiconsequen£." — Glanvill : 
Pre-existence  <tf  6oids,  ch,  it 

*  2.  Not  of  consequence ;  of  little  or  no 
moment. 

*  incdn-se-quen'-tial  (tl  as  sh),  a.  [Pref. 
iji-  (2),  and  Eng.  consequential  (q.v,).] 

1.  Not  consequential ;  not  following  regu- 
larly or  by  logical  inference  or  deduction  from 
the  premises  ;  inconsequent 

"Upon  other  reasons  It  seems  utterly  fnooTufT^*^^*- 
ttaV'Sale :  Origin  of  Mankind,  p.  c;^. 

*  2.  Of  little  or  no  consequence  or  moment ; 
trivial. 

"  My  time  la  not  wholly  inconseguentlaZ.'—Mad. 
D'Arblay:  Cecilia,  bk.  iic,  cK.  ill. 


*  in-con-se-quen-tl-al'-i-ty  (tl  as  shi),  s. 

I  Pref.  i'i-(2),  and  Eng.  conseqnentiality  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsequential. 


•  Xn-c6n-se-auen'-tial-ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv. 
[Eng.  incons€q}ientin! :'  -ly.\  In  an  inconse- 
quential manner;  without  regular  or  logical 
deduction  or  inference.  (IVarburton:  View  of 
Bolin-jln-oke's  FhHosophy,  let.  3.) 


'  In-cdn'-sS-quent-ness,  «.  [Eng.  inomim- 
que.iit ;  -7if(w.]  'l1i»i  quality  or  State  of  being 
inconsequent ;  incoiisequence, 

in-con-sid'-er-a-Wo,  a.  [Pref.  i«-(2),  and 
Eng.  considerabtl  (q.v.).]  Not  considerable  ; 
not  deserving  t)f  considiration  or  notice  ;  un- 
important, trivial,  in.signiliiMnt. 

"Perth"  words  were  adnptcl  with  incon»Uterail4 
moditkcatiuus.'— jt/acat4a^.   But.  Kng.,  cb.  vL 

'  in-cdn-sid'-er-a-blc~ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
onisideTable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  o( 
being  inconsiderable  ;  small  impurlance  ;  in- 
wigiijflcance. 

"  The  inconMtderableneu  of  most  of  their  i>erBon«.'— 
Evelyn :  State  of  France. 

in-con-sid -er-a-bly,  ailv.  [Eng.  inconsid- 
erubile);  -ly.]  in* an  inconsiderable  manner  oi 
degree  ;  to  an  insignificant  amount  or  degree. 

"in-con-sid'-er-a-^y,  s.  [Eng.  inooiv- 
sideraite);  -cy.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderate;  inconsiderateness,  thoughtless- 
ness. 

in-c6n-a£d'-er~9.te,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  considerate  (q.v.).] 

*  1,  Not  considerate;  acting  without  due 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  care- 
less, heedless,  rash,  hasty,  incautious. 

"  Whose  counsels  then  did  guide 
Th'  Incanxiderate  king." 

Drayton:  Poty-Olblon,  s.  29. 

*  2.  Thoughtless  ;  acting  without  thought 
or  consideration  ;  rude  ;  unlearned, 

"Doth  the  incoTisiderate  take  salve  for  I'envoy,  and 
the  word  I'envoy.  for  a  aalvei" —Shakesp.:  Love's 
Laboitr'a  Lost.  IIL  L 

3.  Acting  or  speaking  without  consideration 
or  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

*  4.  Inconsiderable. 

"A  little  inconsiderate  piece  of  brass. " — Bd.  Terrjf 
{1665}. 

in-con-afd'-er-ate-l;^,  adv.  [Eng.  iTicoTi- 
sidcratc  ;  -ly.]  In  an  inconsiderate  or  thought- 
less manner ;  without  consideration  or  thought ; 
carelessly  ;  rashly. 

"  He  inconxidcratcly  told  her  . , .  the  private  orders 
he  iiad  leftbehind  hiui." — Addison:  Spectator,  Xow  ITL 

in-con-sid'-er-ate-nSss,  s.  [Eng.  incon^ 
sidcrate ;  -ness,]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsiderate ;  want  of  consideration,  thought, 
or  care;  thoughtlessness,  carelessness,  inad- 
vertence. 

*  in-con-sid-er-a'-tion,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (21 

and  Eng.  consideration  ;  Fr.  inconsidcration\ 
Wantof  due  consideration  or  thought ;  thought- 
lessness ;  inattention  to  consequences. 

in-cdn-sist'-9n9e,  in-con-sisf-^n-fj^,  a. 

[Pref.  171-  (2),  and  Eng.  consiatence,  consistency 
(q.v.)  ;  Fr.  inconsistancc ;  Ital.  inconsistencifi.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconsistent ; 
such  a  stale  of  opposition  that  one  proposition 
infers  the  negation  of  tlie  otlier  ;  such  contra- 
riety that  both  cannot  subsist  or  be  together; 
opposition  or  discordance  iu  the  nature  of 
things. 

"  Excellent  harmony,  withont  any  dia«onance  or  in- 
consistcticy," — Willcins:  A'atural  /ichgion,h\i.iL,ch.iz, 

2.  Incongruity  in  action  or  conduct ;  want 
or  absence  of  consistency  ;  cLangeableness ; 
unsteadiness. 

"His  Jacobite  friends  loudiy  blamed  hia  ineoneii^ 

ency."~.Vacaiil<i !/  :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xvii. 

3.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration  ;  self- 
contradiction  ;  want  of  congruity  or  harmony 
iu  parts. 

"What  inconsistency  isthU?"— flen/^^y  .-/Vee-afcifc 
ing.  S  L 

in-con-sist'-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consistent  (q.v.). J 

1.  Not  consistent ;  incompatible  ;  disagree- 
ing ;  discordant ;  at  variance  ;  incongruous  ; 
not  suitable.    (Followed  by  xcith.) 

"  It  had  never  been  thought  incotmttmt  with  tiie 
duty  of  a  Christian. " — Macantay .  BitU  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

2.  Without  uniformity  of  conduct,  .senti- 
ment, principlCt  or  the  like  ;  exhibiting  incon- 
sistency of  thought  or  conduct;  fickle;  change- 
able ;  unsteady  ;  fitful. 

"  The  conduct  of  bis  followers  was  as  Irreaolnte  and 
inconsistent  as  his  own." — ilacaulay :  Bist.  Eng,,ch. 
xiiL 

in-^on-Slst-ent-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inconsistent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inconsistent  manner;  incongru- 
ously ;  without  consistence  or  imiformity  of 
conduct  or  princij>le. 

"The  only  crime  In  which  voar  leading  poIitictKia 
could  haveactedtncoruMtffnf/y.  '—Burke:  On  the  FrenA 
Xevolution. 


bGtl,  b6^;  p6^t,  j^^l;  oat,  cell«  chorus.  9hln,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;   sin«  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -iAg. 
oifUb -tian  =  shgn.   -tloiu -slon  =  shun;  -tion. -sioa  =  zbun.    -tlous,  -cloua.  -Bion8  =  shus.    -ble. -die.  &c  =  bel»  d^ 
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Inconsistentness— inconvenient 


•  in-con-sist'-^nt-ness,  b.  [Eur.  incon- 
BistciU  :  -Jteis.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
iuconsisteiit ;  inconsistency, 

•  in-c6n-sifst'-i-We,  a.  [Pref.  In- (2);  Eng. 
coTisist,  and  buH'.  -ible  =  -able.]  Variable, 
fickle,  changeable.    (North :  Bxamen,  p.  629). 

•In-con-ofst'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  iii-i'2),  ana  Eng. 
coTisisting.]    Not  consistent;  inconsiatent. 

'■The  perBuiiBaiiil  actioDBof  alnrcearwiUl  uimaturftl, 
anO  the  iimnnera  false  :  that  la.  inconsUting  with  tlm 
character  ol  luaiiklml.  '—Drydem  Du/retnoy. 

In-c6n-s61'-a-ble,  o.  [Fr.]  Not  to  be  con- 
soled or  cnnifoi-ted  ;  incapable  of  consolation  ; 
beyond  susceptibility  of  comfort;  disconso- 
late. 

"I  ahaudoiied  iDyseK  to  despnlr.  and  remained  Jfi- 
con.ylable."  —  Dryden  :  Life;  Uttt-r /nm  Lady  Eliz. 
Ifryden. 

•iUl-COn-sdr-a-We-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  inconsol- 
able ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  sUtte  of  being  in- 
consolable. 

Sn-con-sdl'-a-W j^,  adv.  [  Eng.  i  iico nsolahQe) ; 
•ly.]  In  a  manner  or  degree  incapable  of  con- 
solation. 

•  in-c6n'-fl6-late-l3^,  (ulv.  (Lat.  in-  —  not, 
and  consolnU(S,'\>i\.  par.  oiconsolo  —  to  console  ; 
Eng.  sufr.  -ly.]    Inconsolably  ;  disconsolately. 

"Tmnsttoi-yhoDora,  titles,  trenaures,  which  will  fit 
the  last  leave  you  inconMolatcly  sorrow  full.  "—/(p.  Bali  .* 
8er.  Pniached  to  hU  Majesty.  OaU  11.  20. 

•Xn-c6ii'-86-nan9e,  *  in-con' -8o-n9Ji-9y, 

8.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  consonance,  conso- 
7iancj/(q.v.).J  Want  of  consonance,  harmony, 
or  agreement ;  inconsistent ;  jncongruoxis, 

•  in-c6n'-s6-nant,  a..  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
consonant  (q  v.)  *J  Not  consonant  or  agreeing  ; 
not  in  consonance  ;  inconsistent ;  discordant. 

"That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their 
leet  fiirwarcl,  not  incoiiaonant  unto  t-easou.  --Browne: 
Criie  Burial,  cli.  Iv. 

•  In-con'-so-nant-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  iwionso- 
nant;  -ly.]  In  an  inconsonant  manner  or 
degree  ;  inconsistently  ;  discordantly  ;  incon- 
gruously. 

Bl-Con-SpiC-U-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conspirun'ns  (q  v.).l 

I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  BTot  conspicuous  ;  not  readily  discernible 
t)y  the  sight ;  not  easily  perceptible. 

"Rendered  tnconapicuotui  by  a  more  powerful  attrac- 
tion."—Gi'ar^iian.  No.  126. 

*  2.  Not  discernible  with  the  eyes;  not 
visible  to  human  sight ;  invisible. 

"  Socratea  in  Xenophou  has  the  same  sentiment,  and 
Bays  that  the  Deity  is  inconspicitoui.'—Jortin  :  Rem. 
on  Eccteg.  ffiat. 

IL  Botany: 

1.  Small  in  size,  not  easily  discerned. 

2.  Ill-defined,  obscure. 

lh-c6n-spic'-U-OUS-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  incon- 
spicnous  :  -ly.]'  In  an  inconspicuous  manner. 

■■The  few  T.artlclea  of  the  air  .  .  .  fnconspicuoitsly 
lurk  withiu  the  bladder."— Coi*^e  ;  Work4.  i.  180. 

|n-c6n-spic'-U-ous-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
spicHovs  ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconspicuous. 

•■  Tlie  air  let  in.  In  the  Torricellian  experiment,  re- 
duces the  air  in  the  bladder  to  its  former  inconspiai- 
oiunest."— Boyle :   Works.  tlSL 

In-c6n'-8tan-9y,  *  in-<Jon-stance»  *  In- 

COn-Staunce,  s.  [Fr.  ijiconstance,  from  Lat. 
iricojistantia,  from  inconstans  =  inconstant 
(q.v.). ;  Ital.  inconstanza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ; 
changeableness ;  mutability  or  fickleness  of 
temper;  unsteadiness,  inconsistency. 

"The   imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  so  fre- 

?uently  thrown  on  the  common  people.'— Jfacaultitf  : 
tist.  Eng. ,  ch.  v. 

2.  Dissimilitnde,  diversity ;  want  of  same- 
ness or  uniformity. 

3.  Variableness,  changeableness,  mutability. 

"  LlehtneBB  and  inconstancy  in  love." 

Spe?iBer:  F.  q..l.  Iv.  1. 

fai-con'-stant,  *  in-con- staunt,  a.    [Fr.] 
1.  Not    constant    or    lirni     in     resolution, 
opinions,   feelings,   or  inclinations  ;    change- 
able,   fickle,  volatile,    capricious,   unsteady, 
wavering. 

"  IncoTiBtant  man,  that  loved  all  ho  eaw.* 

Spenter:  F.  q..  I.  tv.  26. 

%,  Variable,  uncertain. 

••  Jncomtnnt  Fortune  la  Wb  conBtant  friend." 

Pomfret :  Fortunate  Complaint. 


3,  Changing,  mutable,  variable. 


in  -  con'- atant  - 1^,  a<lv.  (Eng.  in«(msta»tt; 
■ly.]    In  an  inconstant  manner;  not  Bteadliy. 

"  They  flutter  Btlll  aboat  incantCiintiy." 

Cowlry  :  Monopoly. 

•  In-con-sum'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  coH.-iitJrtftft^  (q.v.).]  Not  consumable;  in- 
cfipable  of  being  wasted  or  consumed  ;  in- 
destructible. 

"  NKpkina.  shlrta,  and  coats.  tncoTVumahle  by  fire." 
—Browne:   Vulgar  Errouri,  bk.  111.,  ch.  xlv. 

in-c6n-Sum'-a-blSr,  adv.  [Eng.  Inconsum- 
able); -ly.]  til  an  inconsumable  or  inde- 
structible manner  ;  bo  as  to  be  in  consumable. 

•  In-con-siim'-mate.  a.  [Pref.  In-  (2).  and 
Eng.  consitmnmte  (q.v.).]  Not  consummated, 
not  finished,  not  complf  te. 

"ProsecutionforBuchconaidracIesandlMrtmiummafe 
attempts."— //ato;  Jlitt.  PUaa  of  the  Crown,  cii.  xlii. 

•  in-con-sum'-mate-neas,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
summate;  -ness.]  tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconsummate  ;  incompleteness. 

•  in-con-siinip'-ti-ble,  a.  [Lat,  in^  =  not, 
and  consumptus,  pa.  ii;ir.  of  consinno  =  to  con- 
sume;  Fr.  inco7isomptible.\  That  cannot  be 
conauwed,  destroyed,  or  reduced  to  nothing  ; 
inconaumable. 

"  Before  I  give  any  answer  to  thla  objection  of  pre- 
tended incongumptlMe  lltjhU.  I  would  ghwllysee  llie 
eiTect  undoubtedly  proved.  '—Digby :  On  Oodles,  ch.  vuu 

•  in-con-tam'-i-nate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  contami)iate  (q.v);  Fr.  inconUimiTU.] 
UnconUminated,  undeflled,  unpoUut«d,  in- 
violate ;  free  from  contamination. 

"BelnB  [as  ycra  htv]  free  and  inctmfaminate,  well 
borne."— Evelyn :  Memoirs.  L  ;  Letu  to  CoU  Murley. 

•  in-con-tam'-i-nate-ness.  s.     (Eng.  in- 

contaminate  ;  -mss.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
bL'ing  free  from  contamination;  an  uncor- 
rupted  state. 

»  in-con-ten-ta'-tion,  s.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conteniaiion  (q.v.).  j  The  quality  or  state 
of  not  being  content ;  discontent,  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

"  in-c6n-tes-ta-bil'-i-t3?,  s.  (Eng,  incon- 
testable; -itii.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incoutestable ;  incoutesUibleness. 

in-c6n-test-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.]  That  cannot 
be  contested,  riisputed.  or  called  in  question  ; 
incontrovei-tible,  indisputable,  undeniable, 
unquestionable. 

"Consequences  as  IncontettabTe  as  those  In  mathe- 
matica,"— iocit« :    Human   Understanding,    bk.    iv., 

ch.  liL.  §  13, 

m-COn-test'-a-ble-neSS,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
testable; -ness!]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incontestable  or  indisputable, 

in-con-test'-a-blj?-,  adv.  [Eng.  incontest- 
ab{le);  -ly.]  In  an  incoutestable  manner;  in- 
disputably, ineoutrovertibly,  indubitably ;  so 
as  not  to  admit  of  question  or  dispute. 

"  A  hero,  a  peraouage  apparently  and  tnconteatabty 
superior  to  the  rest."— Rambler.  No.  156. 

*  in-con-test'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
contested.]     Uncontested,  undisputeil. 

'■  We  may  lay  tliU  down  as  an  incontetted  principle." 
~Addison  :  SpecccUor,  No.  643. 

*  in-COn-tig'-U-ofis,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  contiguoiis  (q.v.).]  Not  contiguous  ;  not 
touching  each  other  ;  not  adjoining. 

*  in-COn-t5tg'-U-oiis-l3^,  adv.  [Eng.  incon- 
tiguoRs;  -ly.]  "Not  contiguously;  separately. 

in-con'-ti-nen^e,   &i-con'-ti-nen-9y,   s. 

(Fr.  incontinence^  from  incontinent  =  inconti- 
nent (q.v.).  ;  Sp,  &  Port,  incontinencia  ;  Lat. 
inixntinentia.'] 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  A  failure  to  restrain  the  pas- 
sions or  appetites  ;  want  of  self-restraint  or 
continence;  indulgence  of  the  passions  or 
appetites,  especially  of  sexual  desire  ;  indul- 
gence in  lust ;  lewdness. 

■  The  fjiireat  capital  of  all  the  world ; 
By  riot  and  iticontinencs  the  worst,* 

Cowper  :  Task,  I,  699. 

2.  Path.  :  Inability  to  restrain  the  natural 
evacuations.  Used  chiefly  in  the  expression, 
incontinence  of  urine. 

in-con' -ti-nent,  a.  &  adv.    {Ft.,  from  Lat. 

iiir'-ntincns,'ivom  i?l- =  not,  and  cnHt}nens  = 
hohiiiig  in  or  bai*k ;  Sp.,  Port.,  &  Ital.  incoii- 
tinente.]    [Continknt.] 


A.  AiaOSective: 

I.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  restratntng  the  passlOM 
or  ai'petites,  esiiecially  sexual  desire;  Inatftil, 
lewd,  unchaste. 

••  Not  licentious  tii  the  prima 
And  heat  of  youth,  not  tlieu  iiicontinent.* 

Daniel:  A  Panegyric;  To  thm  King. 

IL  path. :  Not  able  to  restrain  natural 
evacuations. 

B.  .^8adf.:Immediately;atonoe;straigbA" 

way  ;  Incontinently. 

"Come,  muurn  with  me  for  what  I  do  l&mcn^ 
And  put  on  aulleu  bhi'k  iiu'intinenl .' 

tiitakesp.  :  Jiichard  tl.,  t.  C 

*  C.  A»  gnhst. :  One  who  is  given  to  Incontin- 
ence ;  one  who  indulges  the  sexual  pasbion 
unduly ;  an  unchaste  or  lewd  person. 

in-cdn'-ti-nent-lj^,  adv.    [Eng.  inct/nii- 

nent;  -ly.] 

•  1.  Without  due  restraint  of  the  pasaicnu 
or  appetites;  unchastely  :  lewdly. 

1 2.  At  once;  straightway;  immediately; 
forthwith. 

'■  Incondntmtly  I  left  Madrid,  and  have  b*^en  dofged 
and  waylaid  throuuh  several  tuitiijua.''-~Arbuthnut  S 
Poiit:  Martin  Hcr^leriu. 

*  in-con-tr&ct'-Sd,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2V  and 
Eng.  contracted  (q.v.).]  Not  coutracttd  ;  not 
shortened. 

*•  This  dlalectoses  the  f«co't/rart«( termination  both 
tn  nuuiisand  veil»."—BlackwaU  :  Hacred  CUutick.  bk- 
L.  i».  'Jia. 

fn-con-troV-la-ble,    *  In-con-tronl-a- 

ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (ti),  ami  Eiig.  controlUdjU 
(q.v.).]  Notcontrolhiljle  ;  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled or  restrained. 

"  Absolute.  irreaiBtible,  im^mtrmdabU  power."— 
Mountague:  Appeals  to  CcBiar.ch.  v. 

in-con-trdl'-la-bly,  *  in-con-troul-»- 
bly,  adv.  [Eng.  in€ontroUab(k) ;  -ly.]  In 
an  inrontroUable  manner;  in  a  manner  ad- 
mitting of  no  control. 

"Then  .  .  .  uioat tnonlroulably  he  acte  bimBeU."— 
Sotitfl  :  Srrmoni,  toL  viiL,  fler.  L 

m-con-tro-vert-i-bil'-i-ty,  «.  [Eng.  (»- 
controvertible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incontrovertible. 

in-con-tro-vert-i-ble,  a.  [Pret  in-  (2),  and 
Ena.  controvertible.]  TLat  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, questioned,  disputed,  or  contested  ; 
incontestable  ;  indisputable  ;  unquestionable  ; 
admitting  of  no  controversy  or  dispute ;  in- 
dubitable. 

"The  thing  Itself  whereon  the  opinion  dei>endeth 
...  is  not  incontrovertible."—  Browne:  Vulgar  £r- 
rourt,  bk.  viL,  ch,  xxilL 

in-con-tro-vert'-i-ble-ness,  s.    [Eng.  in^ 

controvertible;  'ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incontrovertible. 

in-con-tro-vert'-i-blj?,  adv.  [Eng,  incon- 
trovertibije);  -ly.]  In  au  incontrovertible  man- 
ner or  degree ;  so  as  not  to  admit  of  contro- 
versy or  question  ;  indubitably  ;  indisputably. 

"The  Hebrew  is  incontropertibly  the  primitive  and 
surest  texL"— flroums  .•  Vulgar  Erroun,  biL.  tL.  ch.  1. 

in-con-ve'-ni-en9e,  *  in-con-ve'-ni-en- 

cy,  s.  [Lat.  inconvenicntia,  from  in^nveniens 
=  unsuitable,  inconvenient  (q.v.) ;  Fr.  incon- 
venance  :  Ital.  inconve^iienza.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconve- 
nient ;  unsuitableness ;  unfitness  ;  inexpedt- 
ence .  as,  the  inconvenience  of  an  arrangement. 

"Who  has  already  found  the  inconvenience ot  \>leaf 
eQxea.'—Dryden  :  VirgU  ;  (Jeorgicx.    (Dedic) 

2,  That  which  incon veni en ce.s  troubles,  or 
emlxxrrasses  ;  a  hindrance  ;  a  disadvantage  ;  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  or  difficulty, 

"  Need  is  no  vice  at  all,  though  here  it  be 
With  men  a  loatlied  inconvetiiency." 

ffcrrick  :  Beaperidet ;  Want, 

Ui-c6n-ve'-iu-«n9e,  v,t.  [Inconvenience,  a.) 

To  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  Incommode ;  to 

embarrass. 

"  For  it  is  not  the  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  own 
per\-erse  wills,  who  think  It  meet,  that  all  should  M 
conceited  as  our  selves  are.  which  hath  so  uironiwi*. 
enced  the  church."— ffa^c* ."  RemaFna  ;  Rom.  xiv.  1. 

•  in-c6n-ve'-ni-en-9y,  s.  [Inconvenience.] 

in-con-ve'-nJ-ent,*  in-con-ve-ny-ent,  a, 

[O.  Fr.  inconvenient,  from  Lat.  inconvenicns  — 
inconsistent,  improper:  in-  =  not,  and  conve- 
niens =  fit,  suitable ;  Fr.  inconvenant;  Ital.  & 
Sp.  inconveniente.] 

1.  Not  convenient  ;  incommodious  ;  disad- 
vantageous ;  causing  or  tending  to  cause  m- 


flfcte.  fSt.  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  th^re;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;  go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wplf,  work.  who.  son;  mute,  cub.  ciire,  unite,  cur.  Hile,  fuU;  try,  Syrian.    89,  ce  =  e;  ey  -  a.    QQ  -  kw. 
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convenience,  trouble,  uueasiuesa,  or  ditticulty  ; 
lnopi>ortiine. 

"He  found  it  tnconvantcnt  to  b*  poor." 

Cowper :  CharUjft  189. 

2,  Unfit;  inexpedient;  unsuitable. 


Ol-COn-ve'-nX-ent-lSr,  adv.  {Eng.  inconve- 
nient; -ly.]  In'an  int-onvenient  luanner  ;  un- 
suitably ;  inopportunely  ;  so  as  to  cause  in- 
convenience, trouble,  difficulty,  or  uneasineea. 

"I  could  spare 
So  much  but  inconvenlfjiffi/" 

Byron  :  CHurchiU't  Grave. 

•  in-con-vera'-a-ble.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conversable  (q.v.).]  Not  conversable  ;  un- 
social ;  reserved  ;  not  inclined  to  free  conver- 
sation ;  not  affable. 

•  in-oon'-vers-ant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  conversant  (q.\ .).]  Not  conversant ;  not 
familiar;  not  versed. 

•  in-cdn-vert'-ed,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
converto  =  to  turn.]    Not  turned  ;  unchanged. 

fn-con-vert-J-bil'-I-tS^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  convertibility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  i.r 
state  of  being  inconvertible  or  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  or  exchanged  for  some- 
thing else. 

bi-c6n-vert'-i-We,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cojwertible  (q.v.y]  Not  convertible  ;  in- 
capable of  being  converted  into  or  exchanged 
for  something  else. 

"  It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  .  .  .  accompanleth 
the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the  siege. "—Sroi«i«  .■ 
V}itffar  Erroura,  bk,  iil.,  ch,  x 

•  in-c6n- vert'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incon- 
vertible; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inconvertible ;  inconvertibility. 

bl-Con-vert'-i-bly,  nd"-  [Eng.  inc(mverti- 
h(le);  -ly.]  So  as  not  to  be  convertible  or 
transmutable. 

•  in-c6n-vict'-ed-ness,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  convicted;  -ness.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  not  being  convicted. 

•  in-con-vin'-^i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  convincibk  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  convinced  ; 
not  open  to  or  capable  of  conviction. 

"  None  are  so  incojivlncible  as  your  half-witted  per- 
BODS."~6ovemtnent  of  the  Tongue,  p.  19S. 

•  in-Con-vin'-^J-blj?',  adv.  [Eng.  hiconvin- 
cib(le) :  -ly.]  In  a  manner  not  admitting  of 
conviction. 

"  It  is  lulurious  unto  knowledge  obstinately  and  in- 
eonvinciblt/  to  side  with  any  oae."— Browne :  Vulgar 
Errours.  bk,  1..  v\i.  vil. 

•  in'-con-^,  a.  (Etym.  doubtful.  Perhaps 
from  in-  =  not,  and  con.  =  A.S.  cunnan  =  to 
know  ;  ef.  Ger.  unkundig.] 

1.  Artless,  delicate,  fine. 

"0'  my  troth,  most  sweet  Jeata,  mnstincony  vnlgar 
wit."   '         fihakesp.  :  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  tv.  1. 

2.  Mischievous,  unlucky.    (Scotch.) 

•  in-oor'-nished,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cornice  (q.v.).]     Having  cornices. 

"  Jncornished  with  festoons  and  nitchea." — Evelyn: 
Memoirs,  April  11.  164S. 

•  Jn-cor'*pdr-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corporal,  a.  (q.v.).]  Not  consisting  of  body 
or  matter;  immaterial,  incorporeal. 

"[You]  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse." 
Shakegp,  :  Hamlef,  ill.  4. 

•  in-COr-por-Sl'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incorporalifi.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorporeal  ;  in- 
corporeal ity. 

•  in-cor-pdr-al-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  incorporal; 

•ly.]    In  an  incorporal  manner;  immaterially  ; 
without  matter  or  body. 

In-cor'-por-ate  (i),  *  In-cor-por-at,   a. 

[Lat.  incorpo'ratiis,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo  =  to 
fQrnish  with  a  body  :  i)i-  =  in,  into,  and  corpus 
^enit.  corporis)  =  a  body ;  Fr.  incorpore;  Ital. 
incorporato;  Sp.  incorporadot] 
*  1.  Furnished  with  a  body ;  embodied. 

"  Both  death  and  I 
Are  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both." 

Milton:  P.  L.,  x.  816. 
•2.  Made  into  one  body. 

"  Incorporate  then  they  eeem," 

Shakesp. :   Venus  *  Adonii,  MO. 

*3.  Embodied;  clo.iely  united. 

"Incorporate  lO  our  attempts." 

ShakcsfK  :  Juliut  Cotar,  i,  S. 

4,  Formed  into  a  corporation  or  body  politic. 
(Scotch.) 


*  5.  Fixed  closely  and  firmly  in  tlie  mind. 

*•  And  the  vertuen  wpl  inr.orporale,  nourUhe  many 
envious."— fJo/(^4m  Uoke,  ch.  xv. 

•  in  -cor'-por-ate  (2),  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not, 
and  corp<n-atns'.\     [Incorpouate  (1).] 

1.  Not  consisting  of  matter;  not  having  a 
material  body  ;  incorporeal. 

"  MoBcs  forbore  to  speak  of  angeU  and  thlnss  Invisi- 
ble and  incorporate."— Raleigh  :  Ui$t.  ttfthe  World. 

2.  Not  corporate  ;  not  existing  as  a  corpora- 
tion. 

in-cor'-por-ate,  v.t  &  i.  [Incorporate  (1),  a.] 

A,  Transitive : 

1.  To  unite,  combine,  or  mingle  difTcrent  in- 
gredients so  as  to  form  one  mass  or  body. 

"Mixed  and  incorjxirated.  yea  and  resolved  (as  It 
were}  into  a  kind  of  paste." — P.  Holland:  Pliny,  bk. 
xvtlL.  ch.  vll. 

2.  To  unite  with  a  body,  mass,  or  substance 
already  formed  ;  to  unite  intimately  ;  to  com- 
bine into  a  structure  or  organization:  as,  To 
incfirporate  passages  in  a  book. 

3.  To  give  bodily  or  material  form  to;  to 
incarnate;  to  embody. 

4.  To  form  into  a  corporation  or  body 
politic. 

"The  said  felowehlp  .  .  .  shal  at  al  time  &  times 
from  heiiseforth  be  incorporated,  named  and  called 
onely  by  the  name  of  the  felowshlp  of  English  mer- 
chants."—/TdcWuyf;   Voyages,  1.370. 

*  5.  To  fix  closely  and  firmly. 

"As  Bone  as  I  had  eaten  it  ...  so  sone  as  T  had  iTi- 
corporate  it  in  my  inynde.*"— Jo^e :  Jma-jc.  pt.  1. 

6.  To  adopt  or  receive  into  a  cori)oration  or 
body  politic. 

"  Hence,  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin  .  .  . 
Incorporiited,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  uature."  Cowper :  Ttw*,  iv.  678. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  form  or  unite  into  one  body. 

"  They  resolved  to  treat  only  about  an  incorpornting 
union,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all  distinctions."— 
Burnet  :  Hist.  Own  Thne  (an.  1706|. 

2.  To  unite  with  another  substance,  so  as 
to  form  one  body  or  mass ;  to  become  incor- 
porated. 

*  3.  To  unite,  to  join ;  to  become  closely 
associated. 

"  He  never  suffers  WTong  so  long  to  grow. 
And  to  incorjmrate  with  rlglit  so  &r." 

Daniel :  Civil  yVart,  v.  49. 

in-cor~pdr-a'-tion,  *  in-cor-por-a-cion, 

s.     [Lat.   incorporatus,  pa.  par.  of  incorporo ; 
Fr.    incorporation;    Sp.   incorporadon ;    Ital. 
incorporazione.] 
I.  Ordinai-y  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  incorporating  or 
mixing  two  or  more  ingredients  so  as  to  form 
one  mass. 

"The  more  exquisite  mixture  and  incorporation  of 
the  ingredients."- Btti/fe."  Works,  L  646. 

2.  The  act  of  uniting  with  a  mass,  body,  or 
substance,  already  formed ;  the  act  of  com- 
bining into  a  structure  or  organization. 

3.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  body  or  of  giving 
corjioreal  or  material  form  to ;  incarnation, 
embodiment. 

4.  The  act  of  forming  into  a  legal  or  political 
body  by  the  union  of  individuals  under  certain 
conditions,  rules,  and  laws  :  as,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  city. 

5.  The  act  of  adopting  or  receiving  into  an 
incorporated  body. 

"He  was,  Ijy  incorporation,  an  Athenian. — Jortin: 
Re^nnrkt  mi  Eccles.  Bitt. 

6.  A  state  of  close  and  intimate  union. 

"  There  ought  to  be  complete  incorporation,  if  such 
incor2)oration  be  possible."— *tfacaM/ay.'  Hist.  Eng., 
ch.  xxiii. 

7.  That  which  is  incorporated  ;  a  legal  or 
political  body  formed  by  the  union  of  indi- 
viduals under  certain  conditions,  rules,  and 
laws,  and  having  cei-tain  privileges  and  per- 
petual succession ;  a  corporation. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Law:  [I.  4&  7]. 

2.  Phartn.  :  A  mixture  or  combination  of 
medicine  with  liquids  (or  soft  solids)  to  give 
them  greater  consistence. 

*  in-cor'-p6r-a-tive,  a.  [Eng.  incorporat(e) ; 
-ire]  Iiicurporatiiij;  or  tending  to  incorporate  ; 
specif.,  in  philology,  applied  to  languages 
such  as  the  Basque  and  those  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  run  a  whole  phrase 
into  one  very  long  word. 

in-COr-por'-C-al,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corj-tori-iil :  hilt.' incorpore  us ;   Ital.  &  Sp.  in- 

coriiorri<.] 


1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  corporeal  ;  not  conHist» 
ing  of  matter;  not  having  a  material  Turm  ; 
i  111  material. 

"All  the  words  ,  .  .  to  demote  the  aubsLance  of  Ood 
or  soul,  must  either  \t«  limn  metaphurica),  or  elM 
m«-rely  utgative.  an  iin-orp'treal,  or  imiuaierial."— 
Bentley :  Of  Free-thinking,  i  ic. 

2.  Jaiw :  Intangible  ;  not  capable  of  actual 
visible  seizin  or  possession  ;  existing  only  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

"  An  ejectment  will  not  lie  uf  an  lulvowiioD,  a  rent,  m 
common,  or  other  incorjioreaf  hereditament."— Woe*- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  lii  .  ch.  7. 

In-cor-pbf '-^-al-ifm,  «.  [Eng.  incorporeal; 
-ism.]  The  condition  or  state  of  being  incor- 
poreal ;  immateriality ;  spiritual  nature  or 
existence. 

"So,  Id  like  manner,  did  all  the  other  ancient  atem- 
lits  generally  Iwlore  Democritus.  loyu  theology  and 
inrorpnreati»m  with  their  atomical  pbyeioU^gy."— 
CudwwrtA  .■  Intell.  System,  p.  27. 

"  in-OOr-^pbr'-S-al-i8t«  «.  (Eng.  iricorporeal; 
-ist.\  One  who  b'elieves  in  the  doctrine  of  in- 
corporealism. 

"Those  atomick  physlolOiiteR,  that  were  before  De 
moeritus  and  Leucippus,  were  all  of  them  incorpo- 
rcati''ts."—Cudv>orth:  Intell.  Hyttem,  p.  46. 

•  in-cor-pbr-e-&l'-X-t^,  s.  [Eng.  incor- 
poreal ;  -ity.  1  The  state  of  being  incorporeal ; 
incorporealisni. 

"The  idea  that  demons  shunned  incorporecUtty."— 
Strauti :  Life  of  Jetut  (ed.  Evans,  18461.  iL  268. 

*  in-cor-pbr'-e-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  incor- 
jmreal ;  -Ize.]  To  assert  to  be  incorporeal ;  to 
regard  as  incorporeal. 

*  in-cor-pbr'-e-iil-ly',  adv.  [Eng.  iTicor- 
pnrml;  -ly.]  In  an  iuivtrjioreal  manner;  with- 
out body  ;  immaterially. 

"  Hearing  striketh  the  spirits  more  .  .  .  incorpore 
ally  than  the  smelling  "-flrtron.-  JVat.  Bitt..  5  124. 

•  in-cor-por-e'-i-ty,  «.  [Pref.  in-,  (2)  and 
Eng.  corporeity  (q.v.).]  Immateriality,  in- 
corporealisni. (Cudworth:  Intell.  System,  p.  23.) 


*  in-corpse',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
corpse  (q.v.).]  To  incorporate ;  to  unite  or 
furni  into  one  body. 

"  As  he  had  been  incorpsed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast"        Shakesp. :  Samlet.  Xv.  1. 

in-cor-rect',  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ina)rrectns. 
from  in-  =  not,  and  corrcctus  =  correct  (q.v.).] 

1.  Faulty,  wrong,  not  exact ;  not  accoixling 
to  established  rules. 

"  The  piece  you  think  Is  incorrect ;  why  lakc  It* 
Pope:  Prol.  to  ^'itires.  45. 

2.  Not  according  to  truth  or  the  facts ;  in- 
accurate, inexact ;  as,  an  incorrect  statements 

*  3.  Improper;  wrong;  unbecoming. 

"  The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  incorrect  than 
their  \M\g,\mge."—Drydcn:  De/.  of  Ep.  to  Conquett  of 
Orariadu. 

*  4.  Not  chastened  ;  not  subdued. 

"  It  shows  a  wiU  most  incorrex^t  to  heaven." 

Shtiketp.  :  Hamlet.  1.  «. 

*  in-cor-rec'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
cornxtion  (q.v.).]     Want  of  correction. 

in-c6r-rect'-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  incorrect ;  -ly.^ 
In  an  incorrect  manner;  not  correctly  ;  inac- 
curately. 

"This  statute  was  never  printed  In  the  Statute 
Book,  and  hut  iitcorrectly  byanother." — Burnet ;  Bitt, 
Reform,  (an.  1539). 

in-c6r-rect'-ness»  s.  [Eng.  incorrect ;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  incorrect ;  inac- 
curacy ;  want  of  correctness  or  exactness. 

"To  re|irovean  incorrectness  nod  want  of  care  in  th« 
Roman  writera"— /7«rd  ,■  Uoratii  Ars  Poetica  ;  Comm. 

*  in-cor-re-spond'-enye,  *  in-cor-re- 
Sp6nd'-en-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
correspondence,  corresjmndenry  (q-v.).]  Want 
or  absence  of  correspondence  ;  the  state  or 
quality  of  being  disprojiortionate. 

*  in-cor-re-spond'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  corresponding  (q.v.).]  Not  corre- 
sponding. 

*  in-Cor-rig-i-bn'-i-ty,  5.  [Eng.  incorrig- 
ible; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
corrigible or  beyond  correction. 

in-cor'-rig-i-ble,  a.  &.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
corriqibili.-i,  from  in- =  not,  and  corrigibilis  = 
capai)le  of  correction.]    [Correct,  a.] 


b6il,  \i6^;  p6^t,  j<Rtrl;  cat,  9011,  clioms,  (bin.  ben^h;  go»  gem;  thin,  this,  sin,  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     ph  =  C 
H^an,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tion,  -aion  =  shun;  tion,  Sfion  -  zhun.   -tlous,  -cious.  -slous  =  shus.    -hie.  -die,  &*•..  =  b^l*  del. 
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incorrigibleness— incredulity 


A.  As  adjective: 

1.  Incapable  of  being  corrected,  amended, 
or  inipn)veci. 

"The  soil  of  Judeft  was  fihaolutely  incorrigible."— 
Warbarlon  :  Divine  Legation,  bk.  v.,  5  1. 

2.  Bad  beyond  hope  of  amendment ;   de- 
praved beyond  correction. 

B.  -4s  subsi.  :  A  peisou  who  ia  incorrigible 
or  bad  beyond  hope  of  aiueudment. 

In-cor'-rig-i-ble-ness,  s.    [Eug.  viwrri^i- 

hie  ;  -mss.'\  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
corrigible ;  depravity  beyond  hope  of  correc- 
tion or  omendinont. 

■'  Whdt  we  call  penttence  becomes  a  Bftd  attestation 
of  our  incorrigibleneu."'- Decay  qf  Pictj/. 

In-c6r'-rig~i-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  incorrigib(le) ; 
-ly.]  In  a  degree  of  depravity  beyond  hope  of 
correction  or  ameiiduient. 


In-cor-riipt',  a.  [Lat.  incorruptus,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  corniptus  =  corrujit  (Q.v.).] 

1.  Not  corrupt;  not  affected  with  corrup- 
tion or  decay  ;  not  decayed,  spoiled,  or  im- 
paired. 

2.  Not  depraved  or  defiled ;  pure ;  untainted ; 
above  the  infiuence  of  bribery  or  corruption  ; 
upright 

"  The  most  iuat«  and  incorrupt  luge  without  apotte." 
— Joj/e:  Expo$Urion  of  lumiel,  ch.  vTl. 

•  iil-c6r-riipt'-ed,a.  [Pref.  in-{2),  and  Eng. 
corrupted  {i\.v.).']     Not  corrupted  ;  pure. 

"  As  incomtpted  Nivture  <H<1  them  bow." 

Upeutcr:  F.  i^.,  I.  xl.  47. 

in-cor-rupt-i-bil'-i-ty,  *  in-cor-rnpt- 

i-bil-y-te,"s.  [Eng.  incorruptible;  -ity.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incorruptible  ;  in- 
capability of  corruption. 

"Thys  corruptible  tuMBt  j>at  on  incorruptibUj/te' — 
'   I  Cor.  XV.     (1551.) 

In-cor-riipt'  -i-We,  a.  &  «.    [Fr.j 

A.  -4s"  adjective : 

1.  Not  corruptible ;  incapable  of  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution. 

",So  doth  the  pierclu<^  eoqI  the  body  fil\,  .  .  . 
Indivisible,  inromipCMe  stiU," 

Davien :  Immort.  of  lh«  Soul.    (Introd.) 

2.  Incapable  of  being  corrupted  or  bribed  ; 
■upright ;  just ;  high-principled. 

H  As  an  epithet,  this  term  was  applied  to 
Robespierre  (1759-1794)  by  his  fiiends. 

"  Myself  incorrupt ibfe.  I  ne'er  could  bribe  tbfm." 
S.  T.  Coleridge :  Fail  ctf  Hobeapierre.  L 

B,  As  substaiitive : 

Church  Hist.  (PI):  A  section  of  Monophy- 
sites  (q.v.).  They  arose  in  Alexandria  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  and  were  called  Incor- 
mptibles  because  they  held  tliat  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  incorruptible.  Called  also  Aphthar- 
doeetae,  Incorrupticolee,  Julianists,  and  Phan- 
tasiastae.    (Shipley.) 

in-cor-rupt-i-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineomip- 

tihk ;  -ness.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incorruptible ;  incorruptiWlity. 

JEn-COr-rupt'-i-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  i7icorrup- 
tib{le);  -ly.]    In  an  incorruptible  mauner. 

itn-cor-riip'-tlon,  s.  [Pref  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
corruption  (q.v.).]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of 
being  incorrupt ;  absence  of,  or  freedom  from, 
corruption. 

•'  It  ia  raised  in  incorrvption,'—!  Cor.  xv.  42. 

*  in-cor-riip'-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2\  and  Eng. 
corruptive  (q.v.).]  Not  liable  to  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution  ;  incorruptible. 

"  To  twine  the  wreath  of  incorruptive  pratae." 

AkeJiside:  Pleasureao/  Imagination,  1. 

in-cor-rupt'-ly",  n^u.  [Eng.  incorrupt;  -Itf.] 
In  ;m  incorrupt  manner  ;  without  corruption  ; 
uprightly. 

"To  demean  themselves  incorruptli/ in  the  settled 
conrse  of  affain." — MUton  :  Jleaton  of  Church  Oocern- 
ment,  bk.  1.  ch.  L 

in-cor-riipt '-ness,  5.  [Eng.  incorrupt;  'Tiess.] 

1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  corruption, 
decay,  or  dissolution  ;  a  state  of  incorruption. 

2.  Purity  of  manners  or  princijdes ;  probity ; 
integrity. 

"Probltv  of  tnlnd.  Integrity,  and  incormpt'ieu  of 
maiinent,  is  profera)>le  to  fine  [larts  and  subtle  8i>ecu- 
Jatlons  "—  Woodward.    (Todd.) 

*  in-coiin'-ter,  v.  &  s.    [Enxounter.] 

*  incour'-age  (age  aa  ig),  v.t.    [Encodb- 

AOE.J 


*  in-cra'-sion,  s.  (Gr.  hv  (en)=in,  and  Kpao-t? 
(kr<i6is)  =  mixing.]  A  mixing  together  ;  an 
immingling.  (Sylvester:  Tobcuxo  Battered,  4bi.) 

*  in-cras'-sate,  v.t.  &  t.    [Incrasbate,  a.] 

A.  Trans.:  To  make  thick  or  thicker;  to 
thicken,  as  fluid.'j,  by  the  mixture  of  sub- 
stances less  fluid,  or  by  evaporation. 

"To  itirraimaie  freah  wftt«r  with  aahe*  or  giavell 
atones."— /".  Holland  r  Ptutanrh,  p.  ^«^. 

B,  Intrana. :  To  become  tliick  or  thicker. 

in-crdJS'-sate,  a.  [Lat.  incrassatus,  pa.  jiar. 
of  incrasso  =  to  make  thick:  in- =  in.  Into, 
and  crasso  =  to  make  thick.]    [Crass.] 

•  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Thickened ;  made  thick  or 
thicker. 

2.  Bot. :  Thickened ;  becoming  thicker  by 
degrees. 

*  in-cras'-sat-ed,  a.  [Eng.  incra3saU.e) ;  -ed.] 
Thickened  ;  made  or  become  thicker. 

*  m-cras-sa'-tion,  s.    [Incrassate,  v.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  thickening  or 
making  thick. 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

"It  recelveth  a  con)ulencyor  inrraual Ion  progne- 
sloual  uutoitscouverBlou,'— Browne.'  Vulgar  Srrours, 
bk.  ilL,  ch.  XX. 

*  in-crSjB'-sa-tive,  a.  &  «.  [Eng.  intTassat(e) ; 

•ive.] 

A.  vis  adj. ;  Havingthe  quality  of  thickening 
or  tending  to  thicken. 

B.  As  subs. :  That  which  incrassatea  or  has 
the  quality  of  making  thick ;  a  medicine  in- 
tended to  thicken  the  humours  when  too 
thin. 

*  in-creas'-a-ble,  *  in-crease'-a-We,  a. 

[Eng.  increa£(e);  -able.\    Capable  of  btiug  in- 
creased. 

"They  would  be  nolcnger  irtcr«a»able."—Law :  £n- 
yuiry.  ch.  1. 

*  in-creas'-a-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  increas- 
able ;  -jiess.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
iucreasable. 

"  We  find  an  IndeSiilte  increa^ablenesi  of  some  of 
our  )de:i3,  or  an  imjwsstluUty  of  8upi>oBiut;  any  end  of 
them." — Law:  Enquiry,  cb.  i. 

In-crease'.  v.t,  &  t.      [Norm.  Fr.  *  encresery 
from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and  cresco  =  to  grow.] 
\.  Intransitive: 

Ordinary  Language: 

1.  To  grow  more  in  number ;  to  become 
greater  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value, 
degree,  intensity,  authority,  power,  wenltli, 
substance,  Ac. ;  to  grow  ;  to  be  augmented ; 
to  advance. 

"  Hear  and  observe  to  du  it.  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  aud  that  ye  may  increase  mightily, ' — Deut.  vi.  a 

2.  To  be  fruitful  or  fertile ;  to  multiply  by 
the  production  of  young. 

"  Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increating  than  beasts 
OT^iiriia,'—Sale:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

IL  Astron.  (Of  the  moon  or  an  inferior 
planet) :  To  have  a  greater  portion  of  its 
surface  illumined  ;  to  wax. 

"  Wliile  the  stars  bum,  the  moons  increate." 

Tennyson  :  To  J.  S.,  TL 

B.  Transitive : 

1.  To  augment  or  make  greater  in  number, 
balk,  quantity,  or  amount;  to  add  to,  to  ex- 
tend, to  lengthen,  to  enlarge,  to  aggravate  : 
as,  to  increase  riches,  love,  zeal,  &c. ;  to  in- 
crease  guilt ;  to  increase  distance. 

£n'-crease»  s.    [Inxrease,  v.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  Augmentation  ;  the  act,  state,  or  process 
of  increasing  or  becoming  more,  greater,  or 
larger,  as  in  number,  bulk,  quantity,  extent, 
value,  authority,  power,  wealth,  intensity, 
reputation,  &c. ;  growth,  enlargement,  exten- 
sion. 

"  Of  the  increase  of  his  govenuoent  and  peace  there 
shall  be  no  eud." — Isaiah  ix.  7. 

2.  Increment ;  that  by  which  anything  is 
increased ;  that  which  is  added  to  the  original 
stock,  and  by  which  the  original  stock  is  aug- 
mented, enlarged,  or  extended  ;  accession. 

"  Ye  are  risen  up  In  your  fathers'  stead,  an  increase 
of  sinful  men.'— .Vi(m''cri  xxxtl.  14. 

*  3.  Interest,  profit. 

"Take  thou  no  osury  of  him.  nor  increase." — 
Levirint*  xxv.  36. 

4.  Produce,  production. 

"  All  infinite  increase,  that  breeds 
Tumultuous  trouble,"        Spenaer:  F-  Q.,  IV.  L  25. 

*  5.  Progeny,  issue,  offspring. 

"  \U  tlie  increase  of  thy  house  shall  die  in  the  flower 
of  their  age."— 1  Samiii't  ii.  3. 


•  6.  Generation. 

"  Ijry  uy  iu  her  the  organs  of  increoM." 

Hhakeap.  :  Leur,  *.  tv. 
n.  Astron.    (Of   tlie    moon    or    an    injtrlor 
planet):   The  illumination  of  a    cont, anally 
larger  and  larger  portion  of  the  luvlnary; 
the  state  of  waxing  as  opposed  to  wanmg. 

"Beeda,  hatr,  natls.  hnlijeii.  and  heriM,  will  (rrow 
Boom-Mt.  tf  *et  or  cut  III  the  increate  of  the  oioon." — 
Bacon  :  A'at.  JJixt 

Increase-twlst,  s. 

Jiifiing :  A  rifle-groove  which  has  an  in- 
creasi^  angle  of  twist  as  ft  api>rriacuc8  the 
muzzle,  allowing  the  projectile  to  be  easily 
started  and  giving  it  an  incrca-^d  velocity  ol 
rotation  as  it  proceeds.  The  increase-twist  is 
credited  to  Tamisier,  and  is  comparatively 
modern. 

*  in-crease' -flilt  a.  [Eng.  increase;  •fuUf),'\ 
Full  of  increase  ;  producing  abundantly  ;  pro- 
Ulic. 

"  To  cheer  the  plowman  with  in CT-C(U</'u^  crope." 

:stiake»p.  :  iiape  tif  Lacrece,  9Mk 

*  in-crease'-ment,   *  in-creas'-ment,  f. 

[Eng.  increase;  -ment.]     IncrcHse. 

-Qt^dyng: 

in-Creas'-er,  8.    [Eng.  incrtas(/);  -eT.\    One 

who  or  that  which  increases. 

**  A  lover,  and  increater  of  hU  people." 

Deaum.  ±  Flet.  :  I'alentlnian,  T.  T. 

3^-creaB'-ing, jy. par.. a.,  & s.    [Increase, v,\ 

A.  As  pr.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Prolific  ;  productive. 

C.  As  S7ibst. :  The  act  of  augmenting;  the 
state  of  becoming  augmented  or  increased ;  in- 
crease, 

Increasing-fonctlon,  s. 

^fath. :  A  function  that  increases  as  tha 
variable  increases,  and  of  course  decreases  OS 
the  variable  decreases.    [Funcfion.] 

in-creas'-ing-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  increasiTig; 
•ly.]  In  an  increasing  manner  or  degree  ;  with 
increase  or  growth  ;  growingly. 

*  in-cre-ate',  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (IX  and  Eng. 

create  (q.v.).J    To  create  witlun. 

*  in '-ore-ate,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  crco(«^ 
pa.  par.  of  cr«o  =  to  ci<eate.]  Not  created ;  un- 
created. 

"  Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  inereate." 

Milton:  P.  L.Wl  «. 

*  in-cre-at'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  iV  (2),  and  Eng. 
created  (q.v.).]     Uncreated. 

"  A  fruitive  contemplation  of  the  increated  verity.* 
—Mountague :  Devoute  Essayet,  pt.  i.  tr.  xxi.,  S  t- 

in-cred-i-bil'-i-^,  s.  [Fr.  incredibilit^t  from 
Lat.  incredibilitaSy  from  i)icr«c?i&iii>=^  incredi- 
ble (q.v.);  Itah  incredibilita ;  Sp.  incredibiU- 
dad.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredible. 

"The  iuefflcacyand  incredibiiity  ot  a  mythological 
tA\e."—JQhnso7i:  Life  of  SmitK 

2.  That  which  is  incredible  or  beyond  belief. 

"  He  had  no  further  care  tban  to  .  .  .  heat  hi*  tnlnd 
with  incredibilities." — Rambler,  No.  4. 

in-cred'-i-ble,  a.  [0.  Fr.,  from  Lat,  incredi- 
bilis,  from  in-  =  not.,  and  credibilis  =  credible 
(q.v.);  Fr.  incroyable;  Sp.  incredible;  ItaL 
incredibile.] 

1.  Not  credible  ;  impossible  to  be  believed 
or  credited  ;  passing  belief ;  too  extraordinary 
or  improbable  to  admit  of  belief  or  credit. 

"This  [storyj  is  not  inwediite."— .Vortft:  Ptutarek, 
p.  43. 

2.  Extraordinarily  great. 

"A  plagiie  .  .  .  swept  away  incredible  numben  of 
people.  —ir«njjrf«;  Cnited  Provinces,  ch.  vlL 

in-cred'-i-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  incredihU; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incredi- 
ble; incredibility. 

in-cred'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  incredibile) ;  -Zy.) 
In  an  incredible  manner  or  degree  ;  in  a  degree 
or  manner  not  to  be  believed  or  credited. 

"  He  was  miraculously  preser\'ed,  and  afterwards 
he  was  as  incredibly  broujfht  up."— A'orfA:  Plutarch, 
p.  S3. 

*  in-cred'-it-a-ble.  a.     [Pref    in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  creditable  (q.w).']    Discreditable.    iGent. 
Instructed,  p.  245). 

*  in-cred'-xt-ed.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  Eng. 
credit,  and  sufl\  -ed.]  Uubelieved.  (Adams: 
Works,  ii.  354.) 

in-cre-du'-U-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incredulity,  from 
Lat.  ina-ednlitas,  from  incredulus  =  incredulous 


l&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thSre;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  p8t, 
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(q.v.);  Sp.  incredulidad ;  Ital.  incrediilitu.] 
The  qmiUty  or  state  of  being  iucrcihilous ; 
harduesa  of  belief;  indispoKitiou  to  believe  ; 
aceptieiam ;  uril)i;lirf. 


bl-cred'-u-loiis,  a,  [hut.  incredulus,  from 
in  =  not,  "ami  credulvs  =  believing  ;  credo  =  to 
believe  ;  Fr.  ivcrklule.] 

1.  Not  credulous ;  indisposed  to  believe  ; 
Bceptical ;  refusing  or  withholding  belief ;  un- 
■believing, 

"A  fantastical  incndutout  ioaV—WUkinM:  Jfat. 
Belig..  bk.  U..  cb.  Ix. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  marked  by  increduh'ty. 

"All  hicredttlous »m[\i!.' 
Longfellow ;  Discovery  of  ih,«  North  Oape, 

•  3.  Not  to  be  believed  ;  incredible. 

"  No  incrcdiiiotiK  or  unsafe  elroumatance."— 
Bhakesp. :  Ttoalfth  Night,  liL  4. 

In-cred'-u-lous-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  incredulous; 
■lij.]  In  au  increuuloua  manner;  with  in- 
credulity. 

tn-cred'-U-louS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  incredidons ; 
-ncs^J]  Tfie  quality  or  state  of  being  incre- 
dulous;  incredulity. 

•  in-crSm'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  aii<l 
cremo— to  burn.]  Not  consumable  by  fire; 
incapable  of  being  burnt. 

"Incombustible  ahetta  inado  with  a  texture  of 
asbestos,  incremaA/e  fiax,  or  ealamaiiii.er'B  wool.— 
Browne :  C"r»m  Burial,  ch.  Hi. 

•  IJa'-cre-mate,  v.  L  \  Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
cremate  (q.v.).]  The  same  aa  Cremate.  (An- 
nandale^ 

•  in-ore-ma'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  incrematvs,  pa. 
par.  of  incremo  ~  to  burn,  to  consume  by 
nr«.]  The  act  of  burning  or  consuming  by 
fire ;  a  conflagration. 

In'-csr^xnent,  s.      [Lat.   increTnentum,    ft-om 
ina-e3co  =  to  increase;    Fr.  incriment;    Ital. 
and  Sp.  incremento.) 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  increasing  ;  a  grow- 
ing or  increasing  in  bulk,  quantity,  number, 
value,  or  amount ;  increase  ;  augmentation. 

"That  gave  It  foundation  and  increment  and  firm- 
Bess.  "—B/'.  Tayl-jr:  Lib':rty  of  Prophesying.  5  16. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  an  original  stock, 
and  by  wliich  the  original  stock  is  increased 
or  augmented  ;  an  addition  ;  an  increase. 

*'  Thla  stratum  la  expandetl  at  top,  serving  as  the 
seminary  that  furulaheth  matter  fur  the  formation 
aud  increment  of  aiilmal  aud  Y^etable  bodies."— 
Woodward  :  On  Fossils. 

3.  Produce ;  production ;  increase. 

"  The  loosen'd  roots  then  drink 
Large  Increment."  Philips  :  Cider,  U. 

H.  Technically : 

1.  Math. :  A  quantity,  generally  variable, 
added  totheindependent  variable  in  a  variable 
expression.  The  function  also  undergoes  a 
corresponding  change,  which  is  called  an  in- 
crement, or  decrement,  according  as  the  func- 
tion is  increasing  or  decreasing.  When  the 
increment  or  decrement  is  intiuitely  small,  it 
is  called  a  differential  (q.v.). 

2.  Rhet. :  An  amp] i flotation  without  a  strict 
climax,  as  in  the  following  pas.-^age  : 

"  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  tbinpsare true,  what- 
ioever  tbiugB  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  ]uat, 
whataoever  things  are  piuf,  whatsoever  tlimg^  are 
lovely  ;  whataoever  things  are  of  good  report:  if  there 
be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of 
these  things."— Phil.  iv.  18. 

•  In'-cre-pate,  v.t.  [Lat.  incrrpatxim,  sup.  of 
increpo  —  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide.]  To 
cbide  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  reprove. 

•  iii-<ire-pa'~tion,  s.  [Lat.  increpaiio,  from 
incrcpatum,  sup.  of  increjjo ;  Fr.  increpation.] 
The  act  of  chiding  or  rebuking  ;  a  rebuke. 

'■  Which  words  are  only  un  increpation  of  them,  not 
«iy  reflection  upon  God." — South.-  Serniotit,  vol.  viii,, 
8er.  L 

•  Ifa-crSs'-cent,  a.  [Lat.  incrtisceris,  pr.  par. 
of  incresco  ==  to  increase  (q.v.).] 

*  1,  Ord,  Lang. :  Increasing,  growing,  swell- 
ing. 

**  Between  the  increicent  and  decrescent  moon." 

Tenni/a''ii     Gareth  i  Lynette,  67S. 

2.  Her.  :  A  term  employed  to  denote  the 
moon  when  represented  with  the  horns  to- 
wards the  dexter  side  of  the  shield. 

•In-crSst',  v.L     [?ref.  in-(l\  and  Eng.  crest 
(q.v.).]     To  cover  or  adorn  as  with  a  crest. 
"Which  did  their  Uip  with  coral  red  inrregt.' 

Drummond:  Sonnet*,  pt.  i.,  b,  13. 


in-cre'-tion-a-ry,  a.  (First  element  fnnn 
Lfit.  inci-eiicu  '==  to  grow,  to  increase,  on  tlie 
analogy  of  accretion,  from  accrc;iCo  ;  Eng.  sulf. 
•arij.]    (For  dcf.  at'c  extract.) 

"I  have  used  incrationarj/  as  implying  an  accnniu. 
latioii  of  iiiliKiral  matter  from  thi)  circuniferunci^  of  a 
cavity  towards  1(8  centre,  as  in  the  ciwo  of  au  agate." — 
Uitw/citis :  Cave-Uunlitig,  p.  67.    (Note.) 

m-orim'-i-natG,  v.t.  [Low  L&t.  incHminatus, 
pa.  [lar.  of  ino  imino  :  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
crimeJi  (genit.  criTninls)  =  a  charge,  a  crime.] 
To  charge  with  or  involve  in  a  crime  or  fault ; 
to  accuse  ;  to  criminate. 

*  in-crini'-i-nat-dr-y',  a.  [Eng.  incrimin- 
af{e):  -ory.]  Tending  to  incriminate;  charg- 
ing with  crime. 

*  in-croa9h',  v.    [Encroach.] 

*  in-cr6a9h'-ine2it»  s.    [Encroachment.) 

*  m-cru'-5i-at-ed  (9I  as  Bhi),  a.  [Lat.  in- 
=  not,  and  cruciatus  =  tortured.]  Free  from 
torture  or  torment. 

*  in-crA-en'-tal,  a.  [Lat.  incmentus,  from  iti- 

=  not,  and  crucntus  =  bloody  ;  craor  =  l)lood.] 
Not  bloody  ;  not  attended  with  bloodshed. 

in-criist',  v.t.  [Fr.  incruster,  from  Lat.  in- 
criisto,  from  in-  =  in,  ou,  and  crusta  ==  a  crust; 
Ital.  incrosfare :  Sp.  incrustar.]  Tocoverwith 
or  as  with  a  crust  or  hard  coating ;  to  form  a 
crust  upon  the  surface  of. 

"A  black  inerusfed  substance,  which  he  found  in 
Mendippe  hills."— Bo^/e  ;  Works,  vi.  387. 

*  in-crus'-tate*  v.t.  [Lat.  incr^statits,  pa. 
]iar.  of  incrmto  =  to  incrust  (q.v.).]  To  in- 
crust ;  to  attach  as  a  crr.st. 

"  It  Is  strewed  upon,  or,  as  it  were,  incrustated  about, 
small  branches  of  the  Canadian  pine." — Coo/t :  Third 
Voyage,  bk.  iv.,  eh.  ill. 

m-cnis'-tate,  a.    [Incrustate,  v.] 

Botany : 

1.  Coated  with  earthy  matter. 

2.  A  term  used  of  seeds  growing  so  firmly  to 
their  pericarp  that  they  seem  to  have  but  one 
integument. 

in-crus-ta'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incnis- 
tatio,  from  incrustatus,  pa.  par.  of  inci~usto  = 
to  incrust  (q.v.).] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  incrusting  or  form- 
ing a  crust  or  hard  coating  upon  the  surface 
of  any  substance  ;  the  act  of  lining  or  cover- 
ing with  a  foreign  substance,  as  marble,  stone, 
&c. ;  the  st;ite  of  being  incrusted. 

"The  old  foundation  Iwcame  quite  lost  in  these  new 
incrusC'itions."—\VarburtOH.-  £Hv.  Legation,  bk.  iv.,  §  4. 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Masonry:  A  facing  or  covering  to  a  wall 
of  a  different  material  from  that  of  which  it  is 
mainly  built,  such  as  marble  or  stone. 

"A  chapell  built  by  Lewis  XIII.,  all  of  jasper,  with 
several  incrust  at  iorts  of  marble  in  the  Insida" — Evelyn  : 
Memoirs;  FoJttainbleuii  (au.  1644). 

2.  Carp.  :  [Veneerino]. 

3.  Steam-engine:  The  deposit  from  the  water 
adliering  to  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 

*  SEn-crust'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  incrust;  -ment.] 
Au  incrustation. 

*  5tn-cr^s'-tal-liz-9r-T!>le,  a.     |Tref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  crystalUzahfc  (q.v.).]    Not  crystalli- 
zable  ;  uncrystallizable. 

in' -cu -bate,  v.i.  [Lat.  incubatus,  pr.  par.  of 
inciibo  ;  in  =  on,  and  cubo  =  to  lie  down.]  To 
sit,  as  on  eggs  for  hatching. 

in-cu-ba'-tion,  s.    [Lat.  incubatio,  from  zti- 
cubdtiis,  pa.  par.  of  iJicubo;  Fr.  incubation.] 
L  Ordinary  Langiiage: 

1.  Lit. :  The  act  of  sitting  upon  eggs  for  the 
purpose  of  hatching  young. 

"Tlie  eggs  of  birds  ,  .  .  require  to  be  hatched  by  the 
jncifftiifton  of  females  or  other  birdB." — Boyle:  Works, 
ill  690. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  brooding,  as  of  a  hen  upon  eggs. 

*'  But  the  in<ruba(iQn  of  this  Spirit  of  God  did  not  so 
much  excite  aa  give  a  new  vital  iwwcr  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  KhaxtsS'—Bale:  Orig,  <if  Mankind,  p.  293. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Path.  :  The  maturation  of  morbific  matter 
introduced  into  the  system. 

2.  Compar.  Relig. :  The  act  of  sleeping  for 
oracular  dn-ams.  The  sick  who  visited  the 
temples  of  vEsculapius  had  to  spend  at  least 
one  night  in  his  sanctuary  (Pans.,  ii.  27,  §  2), 
observing  certain  rules  prescribed  by  the 
priests,  and  the  fitting  remedies  were  usually 


revealed  by  the  god  in  a  dream.  Cicero  (d« 
Dm.,  ii.  O'j)  jestingly  asks  why  this  power 
Hliould  only  be  exercised  by  ..^bculapias  and 
Berapis,  and  not  by  other  divinities. 

"  It  watt  111  alliutiin  to  iiii^  inculiation  tbatthe  temples 
of  ^suulapiuu  contained  tUitucK  of  bleep  aud  Seaib." 
—Smith;  Diet,  lliol.  &  Myth..  U. 

^  (1)  Artificial  incubation  :  The  hatching  of 
eggs  by  means  of  heat  artificially  applied.  The 
Egyptians  have  long  done  so  successfully  by 
means  (^f  heated  ovens.  Home  years  ago  it  was 
caiculate<l  that  a  hundred  niilliou  cfaicketiB 
Well)  tluia  annually  pruduced  in  Egypt.  Arti- 
ficial Incubation  is  now  employed  with  nuK  h 
sticccMH  in  the  United  Stati-n,  and  great  nuni- 
bura  of  chickens  are  thus  raised. 

(2)  Period  of  incubation  : 

Path.  :  The  period  that  elapses  between 
the  introduction  of  morbific  matter  into  the 
body,  and  tlie  commencement  of  the  disease 
thence  resulting.  In  measles  this  is  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days  ;  in  scarlet  fever,  four  to  sir 
days ;  in  small-pox,  twelve  days ;  and  in 
chicken-pox,  four  (?)  days. 

in'-cu-ba^tive,  a.  [Eng.  incubat(e);  •ive.) 
Of  or  i>ertaiiiing  to  incubation  or  the  period 
of  incubation ;  relating  to  the  period  during 
which  a  disease  exists  in  the  system  without 
showing  itself. 

in'-OU-ba-tor,  a.     [Eng.  incubat(e) ;  -or.} 

\.  One  who  or  that  which  incubates  ;  a  bird 
which  shows  a  disposition  to  sit  u]ion  eggs, 
as  distinguished  frcnn  one  which  does  not. 

2.  An  apparatus  or  device  for  hatching  egga 
by  artificial  heat 

in-cub'-a-tor-jr,  a.  (Eng.  incubatie);  ^wy.) 
Serving  lor  incubation. 

*  i£n-cub'-a-ture, '  in-cub'-i-tnre, «.  [Lat 

incubito,fve(\.  from  incithn  —  to  lie*  upon.]  The 
act  of  incubating  ;  incubation. 

*  in-CUbe',  v.t.  [Pref  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  cube 
(q.v.).]  To  make  a  cube  of;  to  fix  firmly  and 
solidly. 

"  To  f  nglobe  OTincub-  herself  among  the  Presbyters." 
^Milton  :  Reason  of  Church  Ooverti ,  bk,  L.  uh,  vL 

m-ciib'-ous,  a.  [Lat.  iTicubo=:to  lie  in  or 
upon ;  Eng.  sutf.  -ous.] 

Bot.  (Of  the  leaveso/Juvgermanniacea):  Im- 
bricated over  each  other  from  the  base  to  the 
apex.     Opposed  to  succubous  (q.v.). 

in'-cu-bus,  a.  [Lat.,  from  iiicubo  =  to  lie 
upon  ;  Fr.  iiiciibe.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Lit.  :  [IL  2]. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  weighs  heavily,  aa 
upon  the  mind;  a  heavy  weight  or  burden ; 
an  incumbrance  ;  a  dead  weiglit. 

"The  Duke  of  York  was  an  intolerable  ineubut.*'— 
J.  S.  Hrcwer  :  English  Studies,  p.  190. 

IL  Technically . 

1,  Anthrop.  :  A  lascivious  spirit  appearing 
only  by  night,  credited  with  the  power  of  i)ri> 
ducing  supernatural  births  by  actual  inter- 
course with  women.  Such  a  belief  existed 
among  the  Jews,  "for  a  wicked  spirit  loveth 
her"  (Tobit  vi.  41).  Allusion  to  it  is  found  in 
Augustine's  De  Civ.  Dei(x\'.  23);  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  fully  accepted  by  theologians 
and  lawj'ers,  and  scores  of  women  were  burnt 
for  an  impossible  crime.  How  long  a  be* 
lief  in  incubi  lingered  in  England  may 
be  seen  in  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melancholy 
(pt.  iii.,  §  2,  mem.  1.)  where  cojiious  re- 
ferences are  given  ;  and  Leuret  {Fragmeiis 
Psycliologiques  (Paris,  1S34),  p.  257)  may  be 
consulted  for  the  views  of  St.  Bernard  and 
those  of  the  physicians  of  La  Salpeti  iere  on 
the  subject.  [Lamia.  Succi'BUs.J  According 
to  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.  (1S73),  ii.  19C),  a  belief  in 
incubi  still  exists  among  many  races  of  low 
culture.    [Nightmare,  Vampire.] 

2.  Path. :  A  sensation  of  an  oppressive  weight 
at  tlie  epigastrium  during  eleej',  and  of  an 
incapability  of  moving  or  speaking  ;  night- 
mare (q.v.). 

)£n-cal'-<!ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  inculcatiis,  pa.  par.  of 
inculco  —  to  tread  in  :  in-  =  in,  into,  and  ca/co 
=  to  tread.]  To  impress  upon  the  mind  by 
frequent  admonitions  ;  to  enforc.;  by  constant 

repetitions  ;  to  instil  into  the  mind. 

"Two  persons  charged  to  inatleaU  modeiatiOD."— 
Maciiulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  vi. 

in-cill-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  inculcatio,  from  tn- 
cukatus,  pa.  par.  of  inculco.]    The  act  or  pro. 


hSa^  hS^;  pSht,  J<$i^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus,  9hiii.  bench;   go.  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect.  :^enophon,  e^st.    -ing. 
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cess  of  inculcating  or  impressing  upon  (he 
mind  by  frequent  admonitions. 

"Tlio  il/vya  tlmt  nre  to  follow  luuat  paaa  in  the  tncuf- 
c<i*/on  of  i>ri't;eptB  already  collected  "—/Zomfiter.  No.  l&L 

tl-Clil'-ca-tdr,  5.  [Lat.,  from  incidcatus,  pa. 
par.  of  iJiculco.]  One  who  inculcates  or  en- 
forces. 

"The  CTcateat  example  and  ijuntteatOT  of  this  ttw- 
penaloD  [vt  aaaont]."—  Doyte :  Worka.  iv.  183. 

•In-culk',  v.t.  [Lat.  incuko  =  to  tread  in.] 
To  inculcate  ;  to  reiterate. 

"Their  bookea  be  open,  und  the  wordea  playne.  (ti- 
eutkfd  ftgayue  and  agalue."— A"ir  T.  More:    Work«4, 

p.  2G0. 

•In-culp',  V.t.  [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  culpa  = 
s  fault.]    To  bring  into  blame. 

"Why  flhould  mine  honest  proceeding  and  care  be 
inculoed  tiierewitbaU"— SAc((on.'  Von  (iuixate,  bk.  IL, 
ch.  vl. 

•  in-Ciil'-pa-ble,  a      [Jja.t  inatJpabiUs,  from 

in-~not,*and  cufimbilis  =  blaruable,  cul- 
pable (q.v.).]  Not  culpable;  unblamable  ; 
without  fault ;  free  from  blame  ;  blameless. 

"No  Ignorance  of  thingn,  lying  nmler  neceaanry 
practice.  e»u  be  totally  i)tciUpaU«."'~SoiUh :  Work), 
vol.  vii.,  aer.  10. 

•In-CUl'-pgL-blcneSS,  s.  [Eng.  incul})ahle  ; 
•ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incul- 
pable ;  blanielessuess. 

"  The  gTBAt  thing  to  be  attended  to  ...  Is  the  cul- 
pabTcnesa  or  incutpablenest."— Sharp :  VTorkt,  vol.  iL, 
A  tH*  of  Conscience. 

*ln-cul'-pa-bly,  adv,  [Eng.  incnlpab(le) ; 
•ly.]  Uublamably,  blamelessly,  without 
blame. 

"  They  are  inctilpab^j/  Ignorant"  — fip.  Taplar : 
Oreat  Exemplar,  pt.  ill.,  dU,  17. 

•  In-CUl'-pate,  v.t.  [Low  Lat.  incfulpatus,  pa. 
par.  of  inculpOy  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
culpa  =  fault,  blame.]  To  expose  or  bring 
Into  fault  or  blame ;  to  accuse  of  crime ;  to 
impute  crime  to  ;  to  incriminate. 

•in-cul-pa'-tion,  s.  [Low  Lat.  incidpatin, 
fruni  inculpo.]  The  act  of  inculpating  or 
incriminating;  incrimination;  the  state  of 
being  inculpated  or  incriminated. 

•  in-Ciil'-pa-tor-Sf",  a.  [Eng.  inculpat(p) ; 
-0T1J.]  TfuJling  to  inculpate  or  incriminate; 
incriminatory;  it  is  the  opposite  to  exculpa- 
tory (q.v.). 

•  in-ciilt',  a.  [Lat.  ineultus,  firora  in-  =  not, 
and  ddtus,  pa.  par.  of  coto  =  to  cultivate; 
Fr.  i7lc^dte.] 

1.  Uncultivated,  untilled. 

"  Her  forests  huge 
Innilt.  robust,  and  tall,  by  Nature's  hand, 
Planted  of  old."  Thorruon  :  Autumn,  888. 

2.  Rude,  unpolished,  uncivilized. 

♦Xn-cul-ti-vate,   *  in-ciU'-ti-vat-ed,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  aud  Eng.  cidtivatc] 

1.  Not  cultivated,  uncultivated,  untilled. 

2.  Uncivilized,  unpolished. 

"The  harljarism  of  the,  incuJtivats  heathen."— ff tan- 
VUI:   ranily  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  :Ln. 

•  In-cftl-ti-va'-tion,   s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng,  (ndtivation  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  want  of 
eultivation  ;  an  uncultivated  state. 

"That  state  of  incuttivation  which  Nature  In  her 
luxui-iant  fancies  lovea  to  form."— fltfrrini^ton;  Bittory 
of  Abeiflard,  p.  108. 

•  in-ciil'-ture,  s.     [Pref.   iti-  (2),   and  Eng. 

culture  (q.v.).]     Want  or  neglect  of  culture. 

"The  inciMtire  of  the  world  would  perish  Into  a 
wllderuess."- /'eZ/ftam  .■  Reaolvea.  pt.  ii.,  rea.  49. 

If! -riinti '-ben-y.y,  s.     [Eng.  incww^ent;  -cy,] 
L  Ordinary  Ixingiiage: 

•  1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  act  or  state  of  being  incumbent ; 
lying  or  resting  upon  something. 

(2)  That  which  is  physically  incumbent ;  a 
weight  or  burden. 

*  2.  Fig. :  That  which  is  morally  incumbent ; 
a  duty  ;  an  obligation. 

IL  Eccles. :  The  state  of  holding  or  being  in 
possession  of  a  benellce ;  the  time  during 
which  a  pei-son  is  an  incumbent. 

"They  hA\  i  now  the  same  rli;ht  by  their  incum- 
benn/  tnut  1  ney  then  bad."— flurnrt :  SUt.  Ktiform., 
vol.il.    (Pref.) 

to-oum'-bent,  a.  <fc  &.  [Ijat  iaicnmhens,  pr. 
par.  of  incumho  =  to  lie  upon  ;  in  =  in,  on, 
and  cumho  =  to  lie  ;  Fr.  incutnbant ;  Sp.  in- 
cumbenfe.\ 


A.  As  adjective : 

I,  Ordinary  Language ; 

1.  Lying  or  resting  upon.    (JAt.  if:  fig.) 

"Two  incumbent  flgurea  gracefully  Icmiing  on  tt 
towards  one  another."— Wo ii^wiar  Wottoniaitce.  p.  fll. 

2.  Leaning  over  ;  overhanging.  (Lit.  d-fiQ.) 

"Thoy  frowned  incumbent  o'er  the  spot," 

Scott :  Lady  of  the  lake.  111.  20. 

3.  Fig. :  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed  upon 
one  as  a  duty  or  obligation  morally  binding 
and  necessary  to  be  performed. 

IL  Hot. :  A  term  used  of  the  cotyledons  of 
a  seed  when  they  are  folded  with  their  backs 
upon  the  radicle. 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  who  holds  or  is  in 
possession  of  any  property,  benellce,  or  ofllce  ; 
specilically,  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  an 
ecclesiastical  benellce. 

"There  will  soiuetlmes  be  good  reason  for  the  in. 
eumbent  to  desire  ...  an  occa^ioiml  subpcubIiju,  or 
relAxatloti.  at  least,  of  the  general  rmo.—Burd  : 
Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Worcester. 

*  in-oiiin'-b^nt-ess,  a.  «t  s.  [Eng.  incvvi- 
beiU;  -ess.)  A  female  incumbent.  (iValpole: 
Works,  iii.  871.) 

*  in-etim'-bent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  Incumbent ; 
-ly.]  In  an  incumbent  manner  ;  as  a  duty  or 
moral  obligation. 

*  in-cum'-ber,  v.t.    [Enctjmber.] 

*  in-cGm-bl-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  incumb(ent),  a, ; 
-ition.]  Incubation.  (Sterne:  Tristram  Shandy, 
i.  181.) 

*  in-cum'-bran9e,  s.    [Encumbrance.] 

*  in-cum'-brany-er,  s.    [Encumbrancer.] 

*  iEn-ciiin'-brous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
cuvibrous  (q,  v.).J  Cumbrous,  cumbersome, 
hard,  difficult. 

"  For  hard  laufcuage,  and  hard  matere 
la  incoml/rous  for  to  here.' 

Chaucer  :  Sous  of  Fanie,  bk.  IL 

in-cu-n^b'-u-lum  (pi.  in-cu-n^b -u-la), 

s.  [Lat.  incunabula  =  a  cradle-bed,  a  birth- 
place, an  origin:  in-  =  in,  and  cunabitla  =  a 
cradle,  from  ounce  =  a  cradle.] 

Bibliog. :  A  book  printed  during  the  early 
period  of  the  art ;  specif,,  a  book  printed  be- 
fore the  year  a.d.  1500. 

in-cur',  *  In-curre,  v.t.  &  {.     [Lat.  incurro 
=  to  run  upon  :  in-  =  in,  on,  and  curro  =  to 
run.] 
A.  Transitive : 

*  1.  To  run  against,  to  meet. 

"No  longer  affected  with  a  benefit  than  It  incurs 
the  sense" — Barrow:  Work*.  voL  i..  ser.  8. 

2.  To  run  into,  as  something  from  which 
danger,  harm,  or  inconvenience  may  arise  ;  to 
expose  one's  self  to ;  to  become  liable  or 
obnoxious  to ;  to  render  one's  self  liable  or 
subject  to. 

"  He  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  chose, 
/ncura  resentment"  Cowjier :  Bo}>e,2SS. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  bring  on  :  as,  To  iJictir  a 
debt. 

*  i.  To  occasion  ;  to  render  liable  or  subject 
to.    (Chapmayi.) 

*  B.  Intrans. :  To  enter,  to  pass,  to  occur. 
■  (Usually  followed  by  to.) 

"  The  motions  of  the  minute  parta  of  bodies  are  in- 
visible, and  incur  not  to  the  eye,  '—Bacon  :  Sat.  Biet., 
$98. 

in-ciir-9.-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  incuroiih'f^,  from 
incurable  =  incurable  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incurable  ;  impossibility  of  cure 
or  remedy. 

"The  incurability  of  the  former,  and  facile  cure  of 
the  other." — Barcey  :  On  Consumption. 

in-ciir'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incura- 
bilis,  fro'm  in-  =  not,  and  curabilis  =  curable 
(q.v.);  Ital.  incurabile;  Sp.  incurable.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  That  cannot  be  cured  or  healed ;  not  to 
be  removed  by  medicine  or  medical  treatment ; 
beyond  the  healing  power  or  skill  of  medicine  ; 
irremediable. 

2.  That  cannot  be  remedied,  amended,  or 
corrected  ;  hopeless,  irreparable :  as,  an  in- 
curable evil. 

"An  incurabt«  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked 
w&ys.''—Macaulay :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  t 

B.  As  subst.  :  A  person  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease  or  aflfection ;  as,  a  hospital 
for  incurables. 

in-ciir'-a-ble-liess,  $.  tEng.  incvrable; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  bein^^  incurable  ; 
incurability.    (BoyU:  Works,  ii.  03.) 


in-ciir'-^blS'',  adv.  [Eng.  incuTahde);  -lyA 
lu  uit  inciiiable  manner  or  ilegrci: ;  beyond 
the  power  or  skill  of  medicine  ;  irretrievably  ; 
hojii-lcssly. 

"  Thove  punlnhmenhi  which  Infinite  Justice  and  wit* 
duni  lii.iy  ote  caUM.'  to  liiil  let  on  the  incurably  wicked. 
— OCatr  :  Hermoru,  vol.  v,,  ser.  20. 

*  in-oixT-ios'-i-tf,  8.     [Pref.  <n-  (2),  and 

Eng,  curiosity  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incurious ;  want  of  or  freedont  from 
curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  ;  indifference. 

"HlB  inruTiostfy  or  InditTerence  when  truth  wm 
offered  to  be  laid  before  Uiut.'—tVarburton  :  Works, 
vol.  Ix.,  ser.  L 

*  in-ciir'-i-OUB,  a.   [Lot.  incuriosus,  from  in- 

=  not,  iindciiri(jsiia(q.v.).]  Freefrfmi  curioHity 
or  inquisitiveness  ;  not  curious  or  inquisitive ; 
destitute  of  curiosity ;  indifferent,  inattentive, 
careless,  heedless. 

"  He  that  Is  most  incurious  of  the  issues  of  bis  llli^ 
—  Taylor  :  Oreat  Exemplar;  An  Exhortation.  J  9. 

*  in-ciir'-i-OUS-lSr,  adv.  [Eng.  iJicurious;  -ly.} 

in  an  incurious,  indifferent,  or  inattentive 
manner;  without  curiosity  or  inquisitivenesa, 

"  Let  me  be  learnedly  Ignorant  aud  ineurioutty  d» 
vout"— fip.  Ball:  Invisible  World,  bk.  I.,  J7. 

*  In-ciir'-i-OUS-IieSS,  «.  [Eng.  incurious; 
■ness.  Tlte  quality  or  state  of  bei  itg  incurious ; 
incurio-sity. 

"  We  may  lessen  them  >)y  our  ineiiriomne*s.'—Bp» 
Taylor :  Set  Forms  of  Liturgie,  I  22. 

*  in-CUP'-ren^e,  «.  [Lat.  incurrens,  pr.  par. 
of  incurro  ~  to  incur  (q.v.).]  The  act  of  in- 
curring, subjecting,  or  rendering  one's  self 
liable  to  :  as,  the  incurrence  of  guilt 

In-cur'-slon,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  incursionemf 
accus.  of  incttrsio  =  a  running  in  or  against,  an 
irruption,  from  incursus,  pa.  par.  of  incurro, 
8p.  inairsixin;  Ital.  incursione.]    [Incur.] 

\.  A  running  into  ;  an  entering  into  a  terri- 
tory with  hostile  intent,  but  without  perma- 
nent or  continued  occupation  ;  an  inroad  ;  an 
irruption. 

"To  make  an  hostile  invasion,  or  ineurtUm,  npCB 
their  lia V ens."— fiacon  .■  War  with  Spairt. 

*  2.  Occurrence  ;  attack. 

*  in-cur'-Bive,  a.  [Lat.  incursus,  pa.  par.  of 
incurro.]  Hostile  ;  making  incursions  or  in- 
roads ;  aggressive. 

*  in-cur'-tain,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
curtain  (q.v,).]  To  place  within  a  curtain  ;  to 
curtain  ;  to  hang  round  about  with  or  as  with 
curtains  or  tapestry.  (G.  Markham:  Sir  B, 
Grinuile,  p,  66.) 

*  in-cur'-vate,  v.t.  [Lat.  incurvatus,  pa.  par, 
of  incun'O  =  to  curve  or  bend  :  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  curro  =  to  curve  (q.v.).]  To  curve;  to 
bend  ;  to  crook  ;  to  turn  or  bend  from  a 
straight  or  direct  course  or  line. 

in-cur'-vate,  a.  [Incurvate,  v.]  Curved  in- 
ward or  upward. 

*  in-cur-va'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  incuri>atio,  front 
incurvatus.]     [Incukvate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  curving,  bending,  or  making 
crooked- 

2.  The  aci  of  bending  or  bowing  the  body  in 
token  of  respect  or  reverence  ;  a  bow. 

3.  The  state  of  being  incnrvated  or  bent 
from  a  straight  or  direct  line  or  course  ;  cur- 
vity ;  crookedness. 

in' -curve,  «. 

Baseball :  A  ball  BO  delivered,  by  the  pitcher, 
that  it  is  deflected  toward  the  batsman  when 
coming  within  his  reach.     [See  Out-cubvi.] 

in-curve',  v.(.    [Inci'bvate,  «.]    To  curve;  to 
bend  ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to  bow. 
Incurve -recurved,  a. 

Bot.  :  Bending  inwards  and  then  outwards- 

in-curved',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Incurve.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  (See  the  verb). 

2.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Inflexed  (<\.r.\  1 

*  in-curv'-i-ty,  s.  [Lat.  incurws  =  bent; 
crooked.]  The  state  of  being  curved  or  bent  ; 
curvity  ;  crookedness  ;  a  bending  inwards. 

"The  incurrity  of  a  dolphin  umst  be  Uken  not 
Te&l\y."— Browne :  VtUgar  Errourt,  bk.  v.,  ch.  ii. 

2n'-ciis,  5.    [Lat.] 

*  L  Ord.  Lang.  :  An  anvIL 


fite,  f&t,  fdre,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,   poti 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  who,  son ;  miite,  oiib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian.    ce,ce  =  e;ey=a.    qu-  kw« 
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2.  Anatomy : 

(1)  Human :  Ono  of  the  small  bones  of  tlio 
ear.  It  stands  between  tlio  inuUeus  and  the 
stapes,  and  is  connected  with  them  by  arti- 
cular surfaces.  It  does  not  resemble  an  anvil 
80  closely  aa  it  does  a  tooth  with  two  faii^s 
widely  separated.  These  constitute  a  body  and 
two  processes,    {Qnaln.) 

(2)  Cnmpar.  :  The  incus  is  represented  only 
by  a  ligament  in  birds,  by  a  cartilage  in 
sjibpnodon  (llatteria)  and  other  reptiles,  and 
by  tlie  hyo-mandibular  bone  iu  osseous  tlshes. 
(Huxley.) 

*  in-cu^e',  *  &l-cii8B',  v.t.  (Lat.  in(yussvs, 
pa.  par.  of  inculio  =  to  strike  upon  :  in-  =  in, 
on,  and  guatio  =  to  slialtc.J  To  impress  by 
striking  or  stamping  with  a  hammer,  as  a  coin. 
(Daniel:  Hist.  Kng.,  p.  4.) 

* In-cuss'~lon (ss as  sb),  s.  [Ikcose]  The 
act  of  striking  ;  concussion. 

*  Xn-oute't  v.t.    [Lat.  iTicutio  =  to  strike  upon.] 

To  strike  in.     (Becon:  Works,  i.  63.) 

*  in' -da-gate,  v.t.  [Lat.  indagatiis,  pa.  par. 
of  imtago  =  to  trace  out,  to  track.]  To  trace 
out  ;  to  seek  or  search  out. 

*  In-da-ga'-tion,  s.      [Lat.   indagatlo,  from 

indagatus,  pa.  par.  of  indago.]  The  act  or 
process  of  searching  or  seeking  out;  search, 
inquiry,  investigation. 

"Pnrt  hath  been  discovered  byhlmielf.  anti  some  by 
human  indagation." — Browne  :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  i., 
ch.  X, 

•in'-da-ga-tive,  a.  [Eng.  indagat{e);  -ivt.] 
Searching,  investigating  ;  given  or  inclined  to 
investigation. 

•3tn'-da-ga-t6r,  *.  [Lat.,  from  iiidagatus, 
pa.  par.  of  indago.]  One  who  searches  out, 
seeks  into,  or  investigates;  a  searcher;  au 
investigator. 

"  Searcheil  Into  by  such  skilful  {ndagators  of 
nature.'— Soi//e  .-    ]Forki.  i.  iGS. 

*  in-dd-m'-aged  (aged  as  igd)»  a.  [Prof. 
171-  (2),  and  £ng.  damaged  (q.v.).J  Not  dam- 
aged, unhurt. 

*fai-dart',  v.t.    [Endart.] 

*iiide,  ".    [Indioo.] 

I.  Unl.  Lang,  :  Indigo  or  azure-coloured. 

II,  Her.:  A  name  applied  to  azure,  from 
the  sapphire,  because  India  is  the  principal 
sonree  of  supply  for  these  gems. 

*ln-debt'  (6  silent),  v.t.  [O.  Fr.  endetter, 
eyidebter  =  to  bring  into  debt;  ch-  =  in,  into, 
and  ditte,  debte  ~  a  debt  (q.v.),]  To  bring 
into  debt ;  to  bring  under  obligation. 

"Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  uone." 

Dtiniel :  To  the  King's  Jfajeitj/. 

In-debt'-ed  (b  silent),  a.    [Indebt.] 

1.  Being  under  a  debt  or  obligation  ;  having 
Incurred  a  debt ;  bouud  to  repayment  or 
restitution. 

"  He  began  to  flatter  the  conamon  people,  and 
specially  those  that  were  Indebted." —XorCh :  Plutarch, 
P..128. 

2.  Morally  bound  or  obliged  by  something 
received  for  which  restitution,  return,  or  grati- 
tude is  due. 

"Grant  her  indebted  to  what  zealots  «U1 
flrace  undeserved."  Cow>per  :  Truth,  483. 

ln.-debt'-ed-ness  (&  silent),    s.      [Eng.  iti- 

debted  ;  -ness.  ] 

1.  The  state  of  being  indebted  or  in  debt. 

2.  The  amount  of  debts  owing ;  debts  col- 
lectively. 

3i  The  state  of  being  morally  indebted  or 
bound. 

*&I-d8bt'-xnent  (6  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indebt; 
-ment]  The  state  of  being  indebted;  in- 
debtedness. 

"If  thoo  wilt  needs  wilfully  Hue  and  dye  Ins  just 
i7tdebtment:'~-/ip.  llaJl :  Balm  of  Oitead. 

In-de'-^en-5y,  *  in-de'-9en9e»  s.  [Lat. 
indecentia,  from  indetxns  —  unbecoming,  in- 
decent (q.v.) ;  Fr.  indicence ;  Ital.  imUcenza; 
Sp.  iudecencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  sUte  of  being  indecent  or 
tHibecomiug. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indecent  or 
indelicate. 

"  He  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  reform  indecency  in 
his  inipil.  which  he  allows  in  hiuiBelf."— toote:  U'l 
Sduration. 


3,  Tlmt  which  is  indecent  or  unbecoming. 

"Of  the  indfceficirM  of  an  Herolck  Poem,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  tlmt  show  dlftiiro|rartlou."— 
lltibbtt :  On  the  I'ref-  before  (JondibcrC. 

4.  That  which  is  indecent  or  Indelicate 
eithiT  in  words  or  actions  ;  a  word  or  action 
which  is  a  violation  of  modesty,  and  partak- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lewdness  or 
obscenity. 

"They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  nrcsent  to  the  car 
or  to  tfio  eye  of  modesty  any  of  tliw  indtcenciei." — 
Seattie :  Moral  Science,  pt.  i.,  oh.  U.,  i  &. 

in-de'-^ent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indecens  = 
UTibecoMiing  :  in-  =  not,  and  decens  =  becom- 
ing, decent  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  iiulecente.] 

*  1.  Unbecoming,  unseemly,  disgracing, 
humiliating. 

"Repeated  and  indecent  overthrow." 

MiUon :  P.  L.,  vV  «01, 

2.  Unbecoming ;  unfit  for  modest  eyes  or 
eai'S  ;  offensive  to  modesty  or  delicacy  ;  inde- 
corous, indelicate,  immodest,  gross,  obscene. 

"  Their  barbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent  glee," 
Byron :  Childe  Harold,  IL  72. 

^  Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but 
more  than  indeiicucy  ;  these  both  respect  the 
outward  behaviour,  but  immodesty  springs 
from  illicit  or  nncnrbed  desire;  itidelicacy 
from  want  of  education. 

Indecent-assault,  $. 

Law :  An  assault  more  or  less  inconsistent 
with  decency. 

tndecent-book,  s. 

Law:  An  obscene  book.  The  sale  of  in- 
decent books,  prints,  or  photographs  is  a 
misdemeanour.  By  20  A  21  Vic.  c.  83,  houses 
where  they  are  suspected  to  be  kept  may  be 
summarily  searched  and  the  books  or  prints 
destroyed. 

Indecent-exposure,  s. 

Law  :  Exposure  of  the  person  in  an  indecent 
manner ;  it  is  an  indictable  offence  at  com- 
mon law. 

indecent-pbotograpb,  9. 

Law:  An  obscene  photograph.  [Indecent- 
Book.] 

Indecent-print,  s. 

Iaiw  :  An  obscene  print.     [Indecent-book.] 
in-de'-^ent-ly,  adv.     [Eng.   indecent;   -ly.] 
In  an  indecent,  unbecoming  manner. 

"And  when  indecently  I  rave." 

Swift:  Tn  Stella  in2S-i]. 

in-de-9id-u-a'-ta,  s.  pi.  [Mod.  Lat.,  pref. 
in-  =  not,  and deciditatus,  from  deciduus  =  that 
which  is  cut  or  lopped  ofl'.] 

Zool.  :  A  primary  division  of  Placental 
Mammalia,  named  by  Prof.  Huxley  from  their 
having  the  ])lacenta  non-decidiious.  It  con- 
tains the  Orders  Ungulata  and  Cetacea. 

in-de-fid'-U-ate,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deciduate  (q.v.).] 
Zool. :  Non-deciduate  ;  not  having  decidxia. 

m-de-9ld'-u-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
deciduous  (q.v.).] 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Not  falling  down  or  off. 

*'The  indedduons  &nd  unshaken  looks  of  Apollo." — 
Brovme:  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  v..  ch,  xxi. 

Bot. :  Not  deciduous  ;  used  of  leaves,  pe- 
tals, &c. 

*  in-de9'-i~ma-ble,  a.   [Fr.  indidmable,  from 

Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  Low  Lat.  decimo  =  to  pay  a 
tithe  ;  Lat.  decima  =-  a  tenth  part ;  decern  — 
ten.]  [Decimal.]  Not  liable  to  decimation 
or  the  payment  of  tithes. 

in-de-9i'-pher-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  decipherable  (q.v.).]  Not  decipherable  ; 
incapable  of  being  deciphered  or  interpreted. 

*  in-de-9i'-pher-a-blir.  adv.  [Eng.  indcci- 
pkerab(le) ;  -ly.]    So  as  to  be  indecipherable. 

in-de-9i'-slon,  s.  [Pref.  -in  (2),  and  deci$io7i 
(q.v.).]  AVant  of  decision  ;  want  of  firmness 
or  determination  of  the  will ;  a  wavering  of 
the  mind  ;  irresolution. 

"  A  strange  appearance  of  indecision  and  Insin- 
cerity. "—.tf(ic(iu?<ii/  ;  ITUt  Eng.,  ch,  iv. 

in-de-ji'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
rfeci.s'tiT  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  decisive ;  not  bringing  to  a  final  or 
decisive  issue  ;  not  final  or  conclusive. 

"The  caini>aign  had  evervwhere  been  indecisife.''-— 

Afiicuuhti/:  Umt.  E-uj.,  ch.  xvi. 


2.  Not  coming  to  a  decision;  undecided; 
wanting  in  deci.slon ;  jtrcine  to  indecision; 
irresolute, wavering,  vacillating,  hesitating 

m-de-9i'-sive-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  indecisive;  -iy.5 
In  an  indecisive  manner. 

*  in- dc -91-61  ve-ness,  «.  [Eng.  indecisive : 
•vfss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
cisive ;  an  unst:ttled  state. 

m-de-clin'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.    [Lat.  indecUna^ 
bills,  IVum  iu-  =  not,  and  decUndbili*  =  d&cii- 
nable  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

Gram. :  That  cannot  bo  declined ;  not  de- 
clinriblo;  not  varied  by  terminatious  ;  having 
no  cases. 

"  In  order  to  ezpreu  by  one  indrdinable  word  what 
would  otiierwiie  iiave  reiiulred  two  or  three  wordjt" — 
Deattie  :  Hornl  Scieme,  pt.  i..  ch.  L,  J  a 

B.  As  subst  :  A  word  which  canoot  be  de- 
clined. 

*  in-de-clin'-ar-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indecllno' 
bile):  -ly.]        • 

1.  Qrd.  Lanrj. ;  Without  declension  or  turn- 
ing away  ;  without  variation. 

"  To  follow  indecllnably  the  discipline  of  the  Cbarcb 
of  England,"— >Vown(aj;ue.-  Appenle  to  C(Etar,  p.  Ul. 

2.  Gram.  :  Without  declension  or  variation 
of  terminations. 

in-de-oom-po^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  decomposa}}le  (q.v.).]  That  cannot 
be  decomposed  ;  not  liable  or  subject  to  de- 
composition or  resolution  into  the  primary 
constituent  elements. 

in-de-cdm-pos'-^ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in^ 
decomposable;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  stat«  of 
being  indecomposable  ;  incapability  of  decom- 
position. 

itn-de-cor'-ous,  in-dec'-or-ous,  a.  [Lat. 
iiidecorns,  from  in-  =  not,  and  decorus  =  be- 
coming ;  rfceits  =  an  honour.]  Not  decorous  ; 
unbecoming;  violating  propriety,  decorum,  or 
good  manners  ;  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  good 
breeding  ;  impolite,  uncivil,  unseemly. 

"  It  waa  QBelcM  and  indecorous  to  attempt  any  thing 
by  mere  Btruggle."— flurfc*.-  Army  Estimalet,  1790. 

in-de-obr'-ous-lj?,    in  -  dec  -or-oiis  -  ly 

adv.  [Eng.  indecorous ;  -ly.]  In  an  indecor 
ous,  unseemly,  or  unbecoming  manner. 

in-de-cbr'-ous-ness,  m-dec'-or-ous- 

ness,  s.  [Eng.  indecorniis ;  -ness.  ]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indecorous  ;  violation 
of  propriety,  decorum,  or  good  manners. 

in-de-obr'-uin,  s.  [Lat.  =  what  is  unbe- 
coming; neut.  sin",  of  tTw/ccortw  =  unbecoming, 
indecorous  (q.  v.).] 

1.  A  want  of  decorum ;  violation  of  pro- 
priety or  the  estiililished  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, or  the  form  of  respect  due  to  station 
and  age. 

2.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  act ;  a 
breacli  of  decorum. 

"Some  alight  indfr-orum* therefore,  we  may  reason- 
ably ex|>ect  to  find." — Warbtirton  :  Divine  Legation, 
bk.  vi .  5  2. 

in-deed',  *in-dede',aJ!'.  [Prep,  in.andrfeed.] 
1.  In  reality,  iu  truth,  of  a  truth,  in  very 
fact.  It  is  used  variously  :  sometimes  em- 
phatically, as  in  (1) ;  sometimes  as  noting  an 
admission  or  concession,  as  in  (2)  ;  sometimes 
as  an  interjection  or  expression  of  surprise, 
or  as  calling  for  aflfirmation  or  confinnation, 
as  in  (3). 

(1)  "  If  it  BO  be  that  they  indede  so  dyd." 

Surrey  :    Virgile  ;  ^neil  bk.  li. 

(2)  "  Against  theae  forces  were  prepared  to  tha 
number  of  near  one  hundred  ships  ;  not  so  great  of 
bulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion."— 5a con, 

(3)  "None  but  mine  own  people."  " Indeed t" — 
Shnkesp. :  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  iv,  2. 

%  Thetwo  elements  of  the  word,  are  some- 
times found  separated  by  the  word  very,  to 
add  emphasis  to  the  statement. 


in-de-f&t-i-gsj,-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indefati- 
gable ;  -ity.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
defatigable; unweariedness,  persistence. 

In-de-f&f-i-ga-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
defatigabilis  =:"not  to  be  wearied:  in.  =  not, 
and  defatigo  =■  to  tire  out ;  from  de  —  down, 
estreiriely,  and  fatigo  =  to  tire,  to  weary.] 
Xliat  cannot  be  fatigued  or  tired  out;  not 
yielding  to  fatigue  or  exertion  ;  unceasing  in 


bSil,  bb^;  pbi^t,  Jb^l;  cat.  9011,  ohorns,  9hin,  ben^h  ;  go.  gem:  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon.  exist.     ph  =  t 
-Clan,  -tian  =  shan.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion*  -Qlon  =  zhian.    -clous,  -tlous,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble.  -die,  &c.  =  b©l,  d^L 
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exertions  or  efforts;    unwearied  in    labour; 
untiring  or  unruniitting  in  work. 

"  He  \*aa  iiiU^/i2li;tablti,  ami  At  length  ■ucoeuful  in 
his  ftlteuipta." — Macaulay  :  Uitt.  Kny.,c\i    x\. 

bi-de-lS-f-i-ga-ble-ness,  s.  [Enp.  iiuU- 
/(itigiihle;  -ne:^^'.l  Tlie  quality  or  State  of  being 
iuderattgable ;  indefatigability. 

"  They  come  short  of  his  indr/at}!fahl$neu.''^Par- 
nell:  Life  of  XoUua. 

in-de-fSt'-i-ga-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indefati- 
gab(lt:) :  -ly.)  Without  weariness  or  fatigue; 
unieniittingly ;  untiringly. 

"  He  exerted  hlinseU  indcfittiijahty  to  Improve  their 
dlacijiliue."— J/ac(iu/aj/;  llltt.  Eng.,  ch.  itvL 

*ln-de-f&t-i-ga'-tion,  s.  (I^t.  indefatlga- 
tus  ~  unwearied.]  Tlie  quality  or  atate  of 
being  unwearied  ;  unweariedness. 

In-de-feaj-i-bil'-i-tj^,  «.  (Eng.  indtfeasi- 
hie  ;  -ity.]  The  qualiry  or  state  of  being  inde- 
feasible :  as,  the  indefeasibility  of  a  title. 

Xn-de-fea^'-i-ble,  *  in-de-fea^'-a^ble, 
*  in-de-fei^'-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  defeasible  (q.v.).']  Not  defeasible;  tliat 
cannot  be  made  void  ;  not  to  be  defeated. 

"  Doctrtoe  of  ind^ifeatible  beredit&ry  Tliihi."—Jfacau- 
tay  .'  But.  Eng.,  ch.  xIt. 

in-de-fea^'-i-bl^^,  adv.  [Eng.  inde.fmsib{h)  ; 
-ly.]     In  a  niann<-r  not  to  be  made  void. 

"  As  truly  and  iis  indfifeatibli/  roval  as  the  Houae  of 
Stuart"— J/ucax/j/y  ;  ffUf.  /Cur/.,  cii.  xvL 

•  in-de-fect-i-bU'-i-tj?'.  s.  [Eng.  indefecti- 
ble ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inde- 
fectible ;  freedom  from  liability  to  defect,  de- 
cay, or  failure. 

"He  akiiie  hath  nifnllibillty sntl  ind^ectiMtHjf.''— 
Bp.  BtUl  :  Trua  Peace  Af-iHer. 

*  in-de-fect'-i-ble,  fi.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  defectihfe  (q.v.).]  Not  defectible  ;  not 
liable  to  defect,  decay,  or  failure. 


*  in-de-lSct'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  i>i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
defective  (q.v.).]  Not  defective  ;  free  from  de- 
fect ;  perfect ;  complete. 

"  Seven  are  luy  daughters,  of  a  form  divliie 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  ind^ective  line." 

Croxail :  Ofid ;  J/etamorphosea  vi. 

*  Jn-de-fei^'-i-ble,  a.    [Indefeasible.] 

*  in-de-fSn-si-bil'-i-t^r,  s.  [Eng.  indefen- 
sibie:  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
defensible. 

In- de-fen'- s£-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-(2),  and  Eng. 
defensible  (q.v.).]  Not  defensible ;  incapable 
of  being  defended,  maintained,  justified,  or 
vinilicated  :a.s,  A  town  is  indefensible;  A  line  of 
conduct  is  indefeiisihle. 

In-de-fen'-si-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefensibile) ; 
-ly.\  In  a  manner  that  cannot  be  defended, 
maintained,  justified,  or  vindicated. 

"Some  of  the  terms  of  expression  are  still  indefensi- 
bly indelicate."— J/'(<'S7e  ;  Ltieind,  bk.  ix.    (Note32,) 

*  in-de~fen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  aTid  Eng. 
defoisive  (q.v.).]  Having  no  defence ;  defence- 
less. 

"The  sword  awes  the  ind^ensive  vlllftger."— Sir  T. 
Serbert :  TraveU,  \\  33". 

*  in-de-ftc'-ien-93?  (c  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  iii- 
(2),  and  Eng.  dejicienq/  (q.v.).]  Tlie  quality 
of  not  being  deficient ;  fulness  ;  completene.ss. 

"The  indeficiencjf  ot {Aiih.'—Strype :  Lifeof  Parker 
(an.  1595). 

*  in-de-f  ic -lent  (c  as  sh),  a.  ["Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  rf«/kwn(  (q.v.).J  Not  deficient ; 
full ;  perfect. 

"The  indeflrient  sprinp  no  winter  fears." 

Q.FUfchcr:  Chrhfi  TViumph  <ifter  Death. 

in-de-f  in'-ar-ble,  a.  rPref.  in-  (2).  and  Eng. 
defuiahh{(\.\'.).']  Not  definable;  that  cannot 
be  defined  ;  incapable  or  insusceptible  of  de- 
finition ;  inexplicable. 

in-de-f m'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indefindb(le) ; 
-hj.]  In  an  indefinable  manner  or  degree  ;  so 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  definition. 

In-def -i-nite,  a.    [Pref,  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  de- 

finite  (q.v.).] 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  limited  or  defined  ;  not  determinate  ; 
not  precise,  exact,  or  certain  ;  vague,  not  in 
exart  or  precise  terms. 

"  The  time  of  this  last  is  left  ind«flnlte."—Dryden  : 
Art  iif  Poetry. 


2,  Having  no  definite,  determinate,  or  cer- 
tain limits  ;  large  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  man,  thougii  not  absolutely  without  limits. 
It  is  oft^iu  contrasted  with  infinite. 

"Though  It  U  not  Infinite,  it  raav  l>e  indefintte : 
though  it  U  Hut  Iwuiidleui  In  ttcelt  it  may  be  fto  tu 
huuiikii  compruheiuilou."— .S>»;{ator.    {Todd.) 

3.  Infinite,  without  limit. 

"  Indt/tnitt  and  omuiiirr-jieitt  God ! " 

Thotitpton  :  Sickneu,  T, 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Bot.  {Of stamens,  &c.):  Not  definite;  not 
constant  in  number,  usually  more  than  twenty. 

2.  Math.  :  Unbounded  or  unlimited.  If  tlio 
direction  of  a  line  only  is  given,  It  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  in  both  directions  from  any 
point  of  it  without  limits ;  such  a  line  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  indefinite  line.  If  we 
speak  of  that  portion  of  a  stmight  line  which 
liea  entirely  on  one  side  of  any  point  of  it,  it 
is  said  to  extt-nd  indefinitfdy  in  that  direction. 
A  plane  extends  indefinitely  in  all  directions, 
unless  limited  by  a  boundary  :  it  may  be 
limited  in  one  or  more  directions  by  a  line  or 
lines,  and  indefinite  in  all  other  directions. 
[Space.] 

indefinite-Inflorescence,  s. 

Bot. :  Iiiflnresct-iicc  with  the  flowers  arising 
from  the  axils  of  tlie  h-aves,  thus  leaving  tlie 
terminal  bud  to  develop  and  become  a  twig  or 
branch,  lengthening  indefinitely. 

Indefinite-proposition,  s. 

Logic :  A  proposition  liaving  for  its  subject 
a  common  term  without  any  sign  to  indicate 
distribution  or  non-distribution :  as,  Man  is 
mortal. 

indefinite-term.  s. 

Logic:  A  privative  or  negative  term,  in 
that  it  does  not  define  or  mark  out  an  object 
by  a  positive  attribute  as  a  definite  terra  does  : 
as,  -unorganized  ;  not-Csesar. 

in-def'-i-nite-ly,  adv.   [Eng.  indeflniU;  -ly.] 

1,  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  degree ;  with- 
out certain  or  settled  limitation. 

"If  the  world  he  indefinitely  ^utenA^A.  that  Ib,  bo 
far  as  no  huiiiiin  intellei-t  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  It.' 
—Riiy:  On  the  Creadon. 

2.  Without  certainty  or  precision  ;  vaguely. 

"And  besides,  tt  waa  left  eomewhnt  indefinitely, 
when  it  should  determine  or  expire."  —  Bacon : 
Senry  VII.,  p.  m. 

in-def  -i-nite-ness,  *  in  -  def  -  i  -  nite  - 
nesse,  s.  [Eng.  indefinite ;  -ne-is.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indefinite,  undefined, 
unlimited,  or  not  precise  or  certain ;  vague- 
ness. 

"The  indefinitenexse  ot  the  charge  ImplieB  a gener- 
aXlity.'—hp.  Ball :  Best  Bargaine. 

in-de-f  in'-i-tiide.  s.  [Eng.  indefinit(e) ; 
-ude.  ] 

1.  Indefiniteness  ;  want  of  certainty  or 
precision  ;  vagueness. 

2.  Number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
comprehension,  but  yet  finite. 

"  They  ftiise  t«  a  otrauge  and  prodigious  multitude, 
If  not  indefinitude.  by  their  various  positions. "—fiaZ« .■ 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  15. 

*  in-de-f iu'-i-t:i^,  s.      [Eng.  indejinit(e) ;  -y.] 

ludefinitude,  vagueness.  (North:  Examen, 
p.  144.) 

*  in-de-flour'-ish-ing,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Lat.  defioro  =  to  take  away  flowers.]  Ever 
flourishing  or  blooming. 

"  Where  beauties  in<f,ellouriihing  abide" 

(.'.  Fletcher:  Chriat's  Victory. 

in-de-his'-9en9e,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (-2),  and 
Eng.  dehiscence  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indehiscent. 

in-de-his'-9ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-,  and  Lat.  de- 
hiscens,  pr.  p.ir.  of  dehisco  =  to  gape.] 

Bot.  (Ofafrvit):  Not  dehiscing,  not  opening 
wlien  ripe.    Example  :  the  hazel  nut. 

*  in-de-layed',  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

delayed.]     Not  delayed,  postponed,  or  put  off. 
"  With  promise  to  make  my  return  indelayed."— 
Sirype:  JlemortaU  (An.  1558). 

*in-de-lay-ed-ly,  adv.  (Eng.  indelayed; 
■hj.]    Without  delay. 

"That  the  order  might  be  indalayedly  taken,"— 
Utrype  :  Memorials  {kh.  165;t)- 

*  in-de-lect'-a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  delectable  (q.v.).]  Not  delectable;  not 
pleasing;  unamiable.  (Richardson:  Clarissa, 
viii.  327.) 


*  in-de-lib'-er-aite.  a.     [Pref.  in-  <2),  aiid 

Eng.  deliberau  (q.v.).]  Not  pienieditaled ; 
done  without  jtre meditation  ;  not  deliherate, 

"The  indeliberatir   oommlwloiu  of   auuiy  elcu." 

OovemntenC  af  0\*  Ton-ju€. 

*  in-de-lib'-er-at-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Euk'.  deiibenited  (q.v.).]  The  same  ait  Inde- 
libkkatf:  (q.v.). 

*  in-de-lib'-er-ate-l^.  adv.  [Eng.  inde-lih- 
crate;  -ly.]  Witiiout  premeditation;  uninten- 
tionally, 

in-del-i-bil'-i-tj^,  «.  [Fr.  indiUhUiti,  firom 
indelebile  —  nidii\i\}\\-  (q.v,).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indelible. 

"  The  indelibility  of  the  sacred  character.'— Miftop 
Bortl^  :  aptech.  April  L3.  ISIM. 

in-del'-i-ble,  •  in-del-e-ble»  a.     [Fr.  in- 

diMbile,  from  Lat.  indelebilis,  from  in-  =  not, 
and  delebilit  -  that  can  be  destroyed  ;  deleo  = 
to  destroy;  Sp.  iruUUbU;  ItaL  inddebUe.] 

1.  Lit. ;  That  cannot  be  blotted  out  or  ef- 
faced ;  incapable  of  being  effaced,  cancelled, 
or  obliterated. 

"Puttliig  tbeae  oo  au  indelible  blacke  oolour.'-* 
Purchat :  Pilgrimage,  bk-  vllL.  ch.  lit.  )  7. 

2.  Figuratively: 

(1)  Incapable  of  being  destroyed,  wiped  out, 
or  cleared  away. 

"  Tliou  canst  but  II »e  to  blot  *lth  ibame 
Indelible  thy  mother's  uame.' 

Vowper  :  Proni,  the  Oreek,  by  PaUadtt. 

(2)  That  cannot  be  annulled. 

in-del'-i-ble-nesB,  s.  [Eng.  indelihU;  -n«s^] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelible :  indeli- 
bility. 

in-del'-i-bl]^,  adv.    [Eng  indelib(U);  -ly.\    In 
an  indelible  manner  ;  so  as  to  be  indeliMf. 
"  Such  WM  iny  scheme  of  life,  which  I  Impressed  <f». 
delibly  upoD  my  memory"— /dier,  No.  101. 

in-del'-i-brome,  s.  [Eng.  iTvdelUfule),  and 
hromJ(in)e.] 

Chem. :  CiBH8Br4N304.  A  very  insoluble 
yellow  powder,  produced  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  isamic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
wat«r,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  unartpd  upon 
by  ammonia  and  potash,  even  when  boiling. 
It  melts  when  carefully  heated,  and  on  cool- 
ing crj'stallizes  in  the  form  of  needles. 

in-dei'-i-ca-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
delicacy  (q.v.). J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indelicate  ; 
a  want  of  delicacy  or  a  nice  sense  of  propriety 
and  decorum  ;  a  want  of  regard  of  refinement 
in  manners  and  in  the  treatment  of  others  ;  a 
want  of  careful  avoidance  of  matters  or  sub- 
jects offensive  or  liurtful  to  others;  coarse- 
ness in  manners  or  language.     [Indecency.] 

■'  XovelUta  whose  heaviuev  is  bat  slightly  relieved 
by  their  indelicacy '—Sotea  £  Queriea.  Feb.  19.  1681, 
p.  159, 

2.  An  indelicate  act  or  word  ;  an  indecency. 

in-del'-i-cate.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 

delicate  (q.v.). J 

1.  Not  deliL-ate;  wanting  in  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, or  good  breeding  ;  coarse,  unrefined. 

"  Mean  and  indelicate  euoagh  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them."— .Vocau/ai/:  Bist.  Bng..  ch,  ii. 

2.  Offensive  to  refined  minds  ;  contrary  to 
delieai-y,  modesty,  or  the  established  rules  of 
good  breeding  ;  coarse,  indecent. 

"  Such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  bene- 
factor."- J/aouu/ay  .   But.  Eng.,  ch.  iv. 

in-del'-i-cate-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  i-ndelicaU;  4y.) 
In  an  indelicate  manner  ;  indecently. 

in-dem-ni-f  i  ca'-tion.  ».  [Eng.  indemni/y; 
c  connective,  and  sulf.  -ation.] 

1.  The  act  of  indemnifying,  saving  harmless, 
or  securing  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty; 
the  state  of  being  indemnified. 

2.  The  act  of  reimbursing  or  indemnifying 
for  any  damage,  loss,  or  penalty  incurred. 

3.  Tliat  which  indemnifies,  saves  harmless, 
or  secures  against  damage,  loss,  or  penalty. 

in  -  dem'- nj  -  f  y,  v.t.  [Lat.  indemnis^nu' 
liarmed,  from  in-  =  not,  and  damnum  =  harm, 
hurt ;  Eng.  sufl".  -fy  (q.v.).] 

1.  To  save  harmless ;  to  secure  from  damage, 
loss,  or  penalty. 

2.  To  reimburse,  to  compensate,  to  make 
good,  or  to  repay,  for  damage,  loss,  or  penalty 
incurred. 

"  Indemnifying,  at  least  in  part,  such  native  families 
as  had  heeii  wrougfuUy  despoiled."— JVacuuiatf.-  BitL 
qf  Eng.,  ch.  vi. 


ISto,  f3-t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pW; 
or,  wore,  wpli;  work,  whd,  son;  mute,  ciib,  ciire,  ignite,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     ee,  ce-e:    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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*  3.  To  keep  safe ;  to  save  unharmed  ;  to 
protect. 

"They  will  indemnify  them  from  nil  thftt  Bhall  fall 
oat  on  tblA  oi:caalon.  —  tiir,  W.  Tempie :  To  Lord 
Arlington 

bl-dem'-ni-tjr* «.  {Fr.  indemnity,  from  Lat. 
indemnitatem,  accus.  of  indemjiitas  =  security 
from  daiiiiige  ;  imiemiiis  =  unharmed  :  Sp.  in- 
demnidad;  Ital.  indeviiiitd.]    [Indemnify.] 

1,  Security  given  to  save  a  person  harmless, 
or  to  secure  liim  ayamst  damage,  loss,  or 
penalty,  which  lie  may  incur. 

2.  Indemnification  or  compensation  for  da- 
mage, loss,  or  jienalties  incurred. 

"  I  will  UBO  fUl  meauB,  In  the  ways  of  amnesty  and 
indemnity,  which  may  most  fully  remove  all  f&vis  tiiid 
bury  nil  Jealousies  in  forgctfulueaa"— i^iAon  DasUike, 

%  Act  of  Indemnity  : 

English:  An  Act  designed  to  relievo  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  officers  from  penal- 
ties wheu  they  have  been  compelled  by  excep- 
tional circumstances  to  omit  the  performance 
of  some  duty,  or  to  violate  or  even  to  suspend 
Bome  law.  In  every  Hession  of  Parliament  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  used  to  be  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  who  had  neglected  to  take  thu 
necessary  oaths  of  office,  and  one  also  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  condone  the 
governmental  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  during  the  financial  panics  of  1848  and 
1857.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  (1)  to 
an  Act  passed  in  1600,  granting  a  free  and 
general  pardon  to  all  the  subjects  of  Charles 
II.,  saving  snch  as  were  excepted  by  the 
Parliament;  and  (2)  to  an  Act  passed  May  iO, 
1690,  to  exempt  the  followers  of  James  II. 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  their  former 
deeds. 

*  in-de-mon-stra-bfl'-i-tS^,  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  (femonstrabHity  (q.v.).l  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indemonstrable. 

*  in-de-mdn'-atra-t>le,  a.    [Lat.  indemari' 

etrabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  dewonstrabUis  — 
demonstrable  (q.v.).]  Not  demonstrable  ;  that 
cannot  be  demonstrated  or  proved  by  reason- 
ing. 

"  All  of  them  ns  indemonstrable  as  the  conclusion  to 
be  Inferred  from  them." — Boi/le  :  Works,  1.  560. 

*  in-de-mSn'-stra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
deyitonstrable ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indemonstrable ;  indemonstrability. 

in-den-i-za'-tion*  s.  For  this  and  cognate 
words  see  Endenization,  &c. 

in~dent\  v.t.  &  i.  [Low  Lat.  indento  =  to 
notch  with  teeth,  from  Lat.  in-  =  in,  into, 
and  dens  (genit,  dentis)==a.  tooth;  O.  Fr.  en- 
denter;  Ital.  iiidentare.  The  word  is  a  law 
term.  lu  making  duplicates  of  deeds,  it  was 
usual  to  cut  or  indent  tlie  edges  alike,  so  that 
they  would  tally  with  each  other  upon  com- 
parison. The  deeds  with  edj,'es  so  cut  were 
called  i7ideiituTes,  and  the  verb  to  indent  came 
also  to  mean  to  execute  a  deed  or  make  a 
compact.  (Skeat.y] 
A.  Transitive: 

I.  Ordi/mry  Ijxnguage  : 

*  1.  To  cut  into  points  or  notches  like  a 
row  of  teeth  ;  to  notch,  to  jag. 

"The  practice  of  indentina  has  been  abandoned."— 
Blackttane,:  Comment.,  bk.  il.,  ch.  20. 

*  2.  To  form  with  indentations,  jagged  or 
rough  edges  or  borders. 

"The  coast  seemed  to  l»o  indented  into  creeks  and 
projecting  points."— Cooft;  Second  Voyage,  bk.  UL,  ch. 
Xli. 

*3.  To  dent,  to  dint. 

"With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorinua  wara." 

J'ope :  Homer ;  Odyuey  xix.  8T. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Laxo:  To  bind  out  or  apprentice  by  in- 
denture; to  indenture;  to  contract:  as,  To 
indent  an  apprentice. 

2.  Print, :  To  set  in  farther  from  the  margin 
or  leave  a  blank  space  in,  at  the  beginning  of 
aline. 

*B.  Intransitive: 

L  Literally. 

1.  To  be  notched  or  jagged  with  indentations 
or  irregularities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  To  wind  in  and  out ;  to  run  zigzag. 

"  Then  sbnlt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  retam,  ind'n'ing  with  the  way." 

ShaKesp. :  1  Beiiry  IV.,  tli.  i. 

3.  To  make  a  contract ;  to  contract ;  to  bar- 
gain. 

"  Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indrnt  with  fears, 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  tliernselvest" 
Sh<ikesp.  :  1  I/rnrt/  IV..  i.  8. 


,    II.  Fig. :  To  move  to  one  stde  and  the  other; 
to  pursue  a  zigzag  course. 

"Not  wiiidln^t  or  indtrnfin-i  so  much  bd  to  thB  right 
baud  of  fair  pretences. "— if Uf on :  J><Ktriti4 qf  IHvoivc, 
bk.  11.,  ciL  xlv. 

in'-dent,  s,    [Indent,  v.] 
*  I.  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  margin  of  any 
thing ;  an  indentation  or  recess. 

"  It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  imlent." 

Hhakce/j. :  1  Henry  I V.,  ilL  L 

2.  A  stamp,  an  imprcKsion,  a  dent. 

3.  A  covenant.  {Pnttenham :  Eng.  Poesie, 
bk.  iii.,  ch.  xxiv.) 

4.  A  certificate  or  indented  certificate  issued 
by  the  United  States  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  for  the  pnucipal  or  interest 
of  the  public  debt. 

II.  Technically  : 

1.  Carp.:  A  notch,  as  in  scarfing  timbers 
together. 

2.  Print. :  The  blank  space  or  set-in  at  the 
commencement  of  a  paragraijh. 

in-den-ta'-tlon.    s.      [Low  Lat.   itidentatio, 
from  indento  =  to  indent  (q.v.).] 
I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indenting  or  cutting  with 
notches  in  the  margin,  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

2.  A  notch  or  cut  in  the  margin  of  anything ; 
a  recess  ;  a  depression  like  a  notch. 

"Tarentum,  situated  in  the  deep  indentafion  of  the 
Bnutbem  gulf  of  Italy."— Leu'**.'  Cred,  Early  Homan 

Hist.  (18S5J,  il.  m. 
II.  Technically  : 

1.  Arch.  :  A  zigzag  moulding ;  the  shark's- 
tooth  moulding ;  dcnticulation. 

2.  Print. :  The  act  of  indenting  or  beginning 
a  line  or  series  of  lines  farther  in  from  t»ie 
margin  than  the  rest. 

in-dent'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Indent,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Cut  or  notched  in  the  margin  like  a  row 
of  teeth,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  having  inden- 
tations. 

"Indented  shore  to  shore  reaponbive  BtlU." 

Thomson  :  Liberty,  iv.  4«3. 

2.  Bound  by  an  indenture  or  contract :  as, 
an  indented  aj'prentiee. 

3.  Zigzag,  winding. 

"And  with  fMrf««(ad  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  buah."  Shafiesp. :  At  }'ou  Like  It,  V.  $. 

II,  Her. :  Notched  like  , . 

the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but 
smaller  than  dancette 
(q.v.).  Applied  to  one  of 
the  lines  of  partition ; 
ordinaries  are  also  thus 
borne. 

Indented-Chisel, «. 

A  boring  -  chisel  whose 
face  is  in  steps. 

Indented-line,  s. 

Fort.  :  A  line  consisting  of  alternate  long 
and  short  faces,  with  salient  and  receding 
angles,  each  face  giving  a  flanking  fire  along 
the  front  of  its  neighbour. 

Indented-parapet,  s. 

Fort. :  A  parapet,  the  interior  slope  of  which 
has  vertical  recesses  where  men  may  stand 
and  fire  along  the  front  of  the  work. 

*  in-dent'-ed-l3?',  adv.     [Eng  indented;  -ly.] 
In  an  indented  niauner  ;  with  indentations. 

itn-dent-ee',  re.    [Fr.] 

Her. :  Having  indents  not  joined  to  each 
other,  but  set  apai't. 

in-dent'-il-ley,  a.    [Indent.] 

Her. :  Having  long  indents,  somewhat  re- 
sembling piles  conjoined  ;  said  of  an  ordinary. 

in-dent'-ing,  pr.  par.,  a.,  &  s.    [Indent,  v.] 
A,  &  B.  As  pr.  par.  t&particip.  adj.  :    (See 
the  verb). 

C.  As  snhst.  :  Tlie  act  of  cutting  indenta- 
tions ornotches  in  ;  an  indentation  ;  a  winding. 

"Through  large  Indenting*  draws  his  lubric  tmin.*' 
Wetited :  Ovid  :  Metam.  xv, 

*  in-dent'-ment,  *.     [Eng.  indent;   -meni.] 
An  indenture  ;  a  deed  ;  a  contract. 

"  Some  indentnu-nts  or  some  bond  f'l  draw." 

Ifait :  Satires,  bk.  iv..  Bat  2. 
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in-ddn'-ture,  s.  [Low  Lat.  i7id£ntura,  from 
iruitnto  ='  to  indent  (q.v.)  ;  O,  Fr.  endfjUure.) 

•  I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  The  act  of  indenting ;  tlio 
state  of  being  indented  ;  nn  indentition. 

2.  Law:  A  deed  under  seal,  ent(;red  Into 
betweeu  two  or  more  parties.  [Indent, v., 
A  ILL] 

"  Whose  tempera.  Inclhiatlons,  tense,  and  wit, 
Uke  twu  indentureii.  did  ii(.;ree  ikj  lit." 

iSutlvr  :  Uuman  Leeirning,  pt,  U* 

£n-den'-ture,  v.t.  &  i.    [Indenture,  «.] 
A-  Transitive: 

"  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  To  indent ;  to  make  indeo* 
tations  in  ;  to  wrinkle,  to  furrow. 
"  Though  age  may  crei-p  on  and  indenture  the  brow." 
IVoty :  Ah  A tUumnal  Sung. 

2.  To  bind  by  an  indenture  :  as,  To  inden- 
ture an  apprentice. 

*  B.  Jntrans. :  To  run  in  and  out  in  a  2ig« 
zag  course  ;  to  wind  ;  to  double  in  running. 

"  By  fTidenturlnj;  still  the  good  man  'Bcaped." 

Ueywood.    (AnnandnX^) 

in-de-pcnd'-en9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
depen/irnre  (q.v.). ;  Fr.  independance  ;  Ital.  in- 
dependenza ;  tip.  independencia.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  independent ; 
freedom  or  exemption  from  the  control,  au- 
tluirity,  or  power  of  others ;  a  state  over 
which  no  one  has  any  power,  control,  or  au- 
thority ;  ability  and  liljerty  to  conduct  one's 
own  atfairs  without  the  interference,  euperin- 
tendence,  or  control  of  others ;  scU-subsist- 
ence  or  maintenance. 

"  The  Independence  nffected  by  a  crowd  of  petty 
Boverergiii."— J/arnuJaV-'  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  XvllL 

2.  That  which  renders,  or  serves  to  render, 
a  I'crson  independent ;  income  or  property 
suthcient  to  make  one  independent  of  others; 
as,  He  has  an  independence. 

%  Declaration  of  Independence: 

Hist. :  A  declaration  of  independence  of 
Great  Britain,  put  forth  on  July  4,  1776,  by 
the  Congress  of  the  revolted  American  colonies, 
and  signed  by  the  represenUitives  of  the  fol- 
lowing thirteen  states  :  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Soutii  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Georgia.  They  have  since  de- 
veloped into  the  now  very  powerful  United 
States. 

Independence  Day,  s.  The  fourth 
of  July.  [See  Declaration  of  Independence.] 

t  in-de-pend'-en-9y,    a.       [Eng.  indepeor 

dencie);  .y.\ 

1,  Ord.  Lang,:  Independence;  freedom  from 
the  control  of  others. 

2.  Ecctes.  :  The  principles  of  the  religions 
body  known  as  Independents;  Congregation- 
alism. 

in-de-pend'-ent,  a.,  adv.,  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  depeiulent  (q.v.);  Fr.  indepcTidant ; 
Ital.  independente.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  Not  dependent  upon  or  subject  to  the 
control,  power,  or  authority  of  another ;  not 
relying  on  others ;  nob  subordinate  ;  free  to 
manage  one's  own  affairs  without  the  inter- 
ference of  others ;  free. 

"  On©  unchangeable  and  independent  Being."  — . 
Clarke:  On  the  ACtHOutes.  prop.  2. 

1[  It  is  followed  by  0/ when  that  from  which 
one  is  free  is  named;  formerly  also  by yrom, 
on,  or  upon. 

"  Independent  of  the  great."         Cotton :  Fable  1. 

2.  Affording  the  means  of  independence. 

"Some  had  ind'-pe/ident  means;  gome  lived  t/f 
llteratuie-"— J/iicau/a^.-  Higr.  Eng.,  cfa.  xiv. 

3.  Not  liable  to  be  led  by  others ;  not  ob- 
sequious ;  self-asserting,  self-directing,  out- 
spoken :  as.  He  is  very  independent. 

4.  Free  from  bias  or  prcgudice :  as,  a  man 
of  independent  spirit 

5.  Expressive  of  or  proceeding  fi-om  a  spirit 
of  independence ;  bold,  free  :  as,  an  indepen- 
dent air  or  manner. 

II.  Technically: 

1.  Ch.  Hist. :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Inde- 
pendents or  Congregationalists  (q.v.). 

^  Of  small  sects  the  following  li^ure  in  tha 
Reinstrar-General's  books  for  18S3  :  Inde- 
pendent  Church  of  England,  Indej^ndent  Me- 
thodists, l7idependent  Religious  Reformers, 
Independent  Unionists. 


boil,  bo^;  po^t,  J<$^1;  cat,  9eU,  choms.  chin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as:   expect,  Xenophon,  exist.     -in& 
-elan,  -tlan  =  shan.    -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -^on  =  zhun.    -tlous.  -sioos.  -clous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  S^c  =  h^l,  d^L 
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2.  Math.:  A  quantity  is  said  to  be  Indepen- 
dent of  another  with  which  it  is  connected, 
when  it  doea  not  depend  upon  it  for  its  value. 
In  this  case,  the  term  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  arbitrary,  but  not  quite.  Equations  are 
independent  when  they  have  no  connection 
with  each  other  ;  that  is,  when  the  quantities 
entering  the  different  equations  are  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  each  other. 

B.  As  adv.  :  Irrespective  ;  not  to  mention  ; 
without  taking  note  or  regard  (followed  by  of)  : 
as,  Independent  o/this,  I  have  other  reasons. 

C,  As  substantive : 

Ck.  Hist.  (PL):  The  same  as  Conobeoation- 
ALISTS  (q.v.). 

"  They  that  we  'call  Indcj^nd^nU,  are  only  Biich  a« 
hold  tlmt  no  clnaHts  or  synods  have  a  Bm>eriorlty  over 
auy  particular  church.'"— J/i/fo«  .'  D^.  qf  tA«  P«opt«  qf 
EnglaniL 

Independent-pleoe,  s. 

Skiphnihi.:  The  main  piece  of  the  head  or 
beak-sliaped  projection  from  the  stem  of  a 
vessel. 

Independent-seconds  watch,  s. 

llorol.  :  A  watcli  in  wliich  the  action  of  the 
centre  seconds-hand  is  independent  of  the 
regular  going  works  of  the  watch.  It  has  two 
separate  trains  of  wheels  and  separate  springs, 
8o  that  tlie  regular  time  may  be  maintained 
when  the  centre  seconds-liand  is  stopped  by 
pressing  the  stop-pin  on  the  outside  of  the 
case.  The  centre  seconds  is  set  in  conformity 
witii  the  other  works  by  a  square  at  the  back 
of  the  case.  For  great  nicety  in  timing, 
quarter-  and' fifth-second  watches  are  now 
made,  and  are  capable  of  being  stopped  at 
these  fractional  parts  of  a  second. 

*3tn-de-pend''ent-ed,  a.  [Eng.  indepen- 
dent; -erf.]  Made  independent;  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Independents  or  Congregation- 
alists  (q.v,). 

"  Associatfd  or  independented  and  new-fangled 
Churches.  "—Gaut/fH  .   Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  43. 

•  in-de-pend'-ent-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  ind^j>en- 
deni;  -ism.]  The  same  as  Indi'pendencv,  2 
(q.v.).    (Gauden:  Tears  of  the  Church,  p.  604.) 

in-de-pend'-ent-lSr.  ^dv,  [Eng.  independent : 
•iy-] 

1.  In  an  independentmanner  ;  withoutcou- 
trol  ;  without  being  dependent. 

2.  Irrespective  ;  without  taking  note  or  re- 
gard ;  independent.    (Followed  by  o/.) 

*  in-de-pend'-ing,  a.  [Pref.  171-  (2),  and 
Eng.  depending  (q.v.).]  Not  depending  upon 
another ;  independent. 

"An  independini}  :iiid  self-Bubaisting  agent." — Bp, 
BaU :  Invisible  World,  bk.  IL.  §  L 

•in-de-po^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
deposable  (q.v.).]  Not  deposable  ;  that  cannot 
be  deposed. 

•in-dep'-ra-vate,  a.  ILat.  i7Mfeprat«i(u.s=un- 
cornipted.]  [Detravate.]  Pure;  unspotted; 
incorrupted.    {Daincs:  Holy  Roode,  p.  28.) 

•  in-dep'-re-ca-Me.  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  deprecdble  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  de- 
precated. 

*  In-dep-re-hens'-l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  E\r^.  deprchensihie  (q.v.),]  Incapable  of 
being  found  out  or  detected. 

"Calling  the  second  a  case  perplexed  and  indepre' 
hensibte."—Bp.  Morton  :  IHscharge,  £<'.  (1G33),  p.  174. 

•  in-de-priv'-a-ble,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  deprivahle' {i.\.\ .).'] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  deprived ;  not  liable  to 
deprivation. 

2.  That  cannot  be  taken  away. 

"  Durable.  Beli-derived.  and  (if  f  may  use  the  expres- 
sion) indeprlvable."  —  Harris  :  Dialogue  concerning 
Bap/H'iess,  pt.  L 

*  in-de-scrlb'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in^  (2), 
and  Eng.  describ'ablc  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  describable  ;  incapable  of 
being  described. 

B,  As  subst.  (PL):  A  euphemism  for  trou- 
sers. 

"Mr.  Trotter  .  ,  .  gave  four  dlatinct   Blapa  on  the 


•  in- de-scrip '-tive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
En^.  '//w;/-(p/ii'e(q.v.).l  Not  descriptive  ;  not 
furnishing  or  containing  a  true  or  proper  de- 
scription. 


I  •  in-de-^ert,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng,  de- 
sert (3),  8.  (q.T.).J  Want  of  desert,  merit,  or 
worth. 

"  To  think  the  fame  of  hia  merit  a  reflection  on  their 
own  indeterls."~AUdtton  :  itpectiUor,  No.  SM. 

•  in-des'-i-uent,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
desinent  (q.v.).]  Notdesinent ;  not  ceasing  or 
leaving  off;  unceasing. 

"  More  noble,  more  indetinent,  and  lodeteaaible  tlian 
the  i\ni."—B<ixter :  On  the  Suul,  ]f.  3il. 

•  in-des'-i-nent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  indesinent ; 
•ly.]  Unceasingly;  without  cessation.  (Ray: 
On  the  Creation,  pt.  H.,  p.  361.) 

"  in-de-^lT'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
desirable  (q.v. ).^     Not  desirable  ;  undesirable. 

Jn-de-atruct-i-bil'-i-t^r,  «.  [[Eng.  inde- 
structible; -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indestructible. 

"Gold,  fnnii  \tshrilUs^iiict)\ourSiDd'.tndestrucHbilit}/ 
roust  liftve  been  the  lirat  metiil  to  citch  the  eye  of 
uxBn."—Dawkins  :  Earl^  Man  in  Britain,  eh-  xi. 

in-de-struct'-i-ble.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Eng.  destructible  (q.v,)]  Not  destructible; 
not  liable  to  destruction  ;  incapable  of  being 
destroyed. 


in-de-striicf -i-bl;^,  adv.  [Eng.  indestructi- 
b(le);  -ly.]  In  an  indestructible  manner ;  so 
as  to  be  indestructible. 

•  in-de-ter'-min-ar-ble,  a.  &  «.    [Pref.  in- 

(2),  and  Eng.  determinable  (q.v.).] 
A*  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  determinable  ;  that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, defined,  or  fixed. 

"  The  diimtlon  of  the  world  was  by  the  old  pfailoso. 
phen  held  to  bo  indeterminabU." — Boyle  :  Workt, 
IV.  IL 

2.  That  cannot  be  determined,  or  ended ;  in- 
terminable. 

"  Hitt  memory  la  indeterminable ixtA  unalterable."^ 
Bp,  Taylor:  Ureat  Exemplar,  pt.  i.,  ad.  5  3, 

B,  As  subst.  :  That  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, defined,  or  settled. 

"To  condemn  sucn  indeterminablet  unto  him  that 
demanded  on  what  hand  Veuua  waa  wounded."  — 
Brotcne :   Vulgar  Errours.  bk.  viL,  ch.  1. 

m-de-ter'-niin-a-blj^,  adv.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minab(le);  -ly.]  In  an  indeterminable  manner. 

in-de-ter'-min-ate,  a.  [Lat.  indetermtna- 
tus  =■  undefined,  from  in-  =  not,  and  determin- 
atiis,  pa.  par.  of  determino  =  to  define,  to  de- 
termine (q.v.).]  Not  determinate  ;  not  settled 
or  fixed  ;  not  definite  ;  indefinite  ;  undefined ; 
not  precise. 

"Subjects  which  are  essentially  indeterminate,  and 
can  never  v!eld  any  useful  result."— £eim.'  Cred. 
Early  Roman  Hist.  (185o).  ii.  551. 

Indeterminate -analysis,  s. 

Math. :  A  brancli  of  analysis  which  has  for 
its  object  the  solution  of  indeterminate  pro- 
blems. Indeterminate  analysis  may  be  of  the 
first,  second,  or  higher  degrees,  according  as 
the  equations  arising  are  of  the  first,  second, 
or  higher  degrees.     [Equation.  ] 

indeterminate-coefficients,  s.  pi. 

Math.:  A  metliod  of  analysis  invented  hy 
Descartes,  the  principle  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  if  we  have  an  equation  of  this  form — 

A -\- Bx -{■  C3^ -i-  Dx3  +  &c.  =  0, 
in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  are 
constant,  and  x  a  variable  quantity,  which 
may  be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please,  then 
each  of  these  coefficients  taken  separately  is 
necessarily  equal  to  0. 

indeterminate-eqnation,  s. 

Math. :  An  equation  is  indeterminate  when 
the  unknown  quantities  which  enter  it  admit 
of  an  infinite  number  of  values  ;  the  equation 
of  the  right  line  is  an  example  of  an  indeter- 
minate equation  ;  in  general  most  of  the  equa- 
tions used  in  analysis  are  indeterminate.  When- 
ever an  equation  contains  more  than  one  arbi- 
trary or  unknown  quantity,  that,  considered 
by  itself,  is  indeterminate,  for  any  number  of 
sets  of  values  may  be  attributed  to  all  the  un- 
known quantities,  except  one,  and  the  value 
of  that  one  deduced.  A  group  of  equations 
containing  more  unknown  quantities  than 
there  are  equations  is  indeterminate. 

indeterminate -inflorescence,  9. 

Bot. :  Tlie  same  as  Indefinite-inflores- 
cence (q.v.).    (Gray.) 


indeterminate- inroblem,  s. 

Mark.  :  A  pmbb^nt  in  indetcrniifflte  when  It 
admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutionn.  This 
will  always  be  the  cane  when  thvre  are  fewer 
imposed  conditions  tlian  there  are  unkimwn 
or  required  parts  ;  for,  in  that  cane,  the  e<jua- 
tioDs  which  express  the  irnposed  conditions 
will  be  fewer  than  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities  which  ent«r  them ;  consequently, 
they  will  he  indeterminate,  and  of  counse  tLe 
problem  itself  will  also  Im;  indeterminate. 

indeterminate -quantity,  s. 

Math.  :  A  quantity  is  indet-erminate  when 
it  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values.  In 
the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  y  =  oa: -f  6, 
X  represents  the  abscissa  of  any  point  of  the 
line,  and  is  indeterminate  when  considered 
only  with  reference  to  its  value  ;  when  (^con- 
sidered with  reference  to  ita  connection  with 
y,  it  is  independent  of  it,  provided  we  agree 
to  assume  it  as  the  independent  variable. 
[Independent.] 

indeterminate-serieB,  s. 

Math.  :  A  series  whose  terms  proceed  by 
the  powers  of  an  indeterminate  quantity. 

m-de-ter'-min-ate-ljr.  atlv.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minate; -ly.]  In* an  indeterminate  manner; 
indefinitely.    (Hale:  Orig.  0/ Mankind,  p.  106.) 

in-de-ter'-min-^te-ness,  8.  [Eng.  indeter- 
minate; -ness.]  Tite  quality  or  state  of  being 
indeterminate;  want  of  preciseness;  inde- 
finiteneas. 

*  in-de-ter-min-a'-tion,  s.    [Pref.  i-nr  (2), 

and  Eng.  determitiation  (q.v.).] 

1.  Want  of  determination  ;  want  of  a  fixed 
and  steady  mind  or  purpose  ;  an  unsettled  or 
wavering  state,  as  of  the  mind, 

"The  indetemiination  ot  her  thoughts  waa  atronble.* 
—BUhop  Taylor  :  Great  Ezemptar,  pt    i.,  J  7. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  determined  direction. 

*  in-de-ter'-mined,  a.  [Pref.  iii-  (2),  and 
Eng.  determined  (qv.).] 

1.  Not  determined  ;  not  settled;  tmsettled. 

2.  Not  limited  ;  infinite. 

"The  eternal  height  of  indetermined  space." 

Brooke:   Universal  Beauty,  y. 

*  m-de-vir'-gin-^te,  a.  ["Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  devirginate  (q.v.).]  Not  devirginate; 
not  deprived  of  virginity. 

"  Pallu,  the  seede  of  .£gls-beftring  Jore ; 
Who  still  lies  indevirginate." 

Chapman:  Bomer ;  Bymn  to  Ventu, 

*  iJl-de-vdte',  a.    [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  derotuB 

=  devoted,  devout.]     Not  devoted  to  religion; 
not  devout ;  irreligious. 

"  There  are  so  mnuy  of  the  same  argumeDta,  and  K 
indevote  an  ^e." — Benltey :  Letter,  p.  l&l. 

*  in-de-vot'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devoted  (q.v.).]     Not  devoted. 

"  Mr.  Cowley's  connections  with  rome  x^^tsons  i* 
devoted  to  the  excellent  chancellor.  1^i7urd.'  I^al.  8; 
On  Helirement.    iNoteL 

*  in-de-VO'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
devotion  (q.v.).]  Want  of  devotion  or  devoted- 
ness ;  in-eligion. 

"We  live  in  an  age  of  indevetUm-'—Biahop  Taylor: 
Great  Exemplar,  pt.  i.  ad.  S  5. 

*  in-de-v6ut',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
devovt  (q.v.).]  Not  devout;  not  religious; 
irreligious. 

"Kindled  by  theeloquenceufan  indevout  preacher." 
—Boyle  :   Workt,  IL  45". 

*  in-d€-VO^t'-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  indevout;  -ly.) 
In  an  indevout  or  irreligious  manner. 

*  In-dew,  v.t.  &  i.     [Indue] 

in'-dex  (pi.  in'-dex-es  in  ord.  lang.,  in'- 
di-9e^  in  math.),  s.     [Uit.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  That  which  serves  to  point  out;  that 
which  shows  or  manifests  ;  a  discoverer. 

"  My  lips  mJKht  prove  the  index  to  my  fault." 
ifrayton  :  Rosamond  to  King  Henry. 

2.  A  pointer ;  that  which  serves  to  direed 
or  point  out,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock, 
a  finger  or  arm  of  a  balance  or  measuring  ap- 
paratus which  moves  along  a  graduated  scale, 
or  in  relation  to  a  line  or  central  mark  ;  a 
finger-post  which  points  out  the  road  to  any 
place,  t&c. 

3.  A  table  of  the  contents  of  a  book ;  a 
table  of  reference  in  nljihabetical  order. 

"  An  indt^x  is  the  hag  and  hag^ge  of  a  Iwok.  of  mora 
use  than   honour."— /WZer;   Pisgah  Sight  {Direction* 


late,  fat,  ftire,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,    pot, 
or,  wore,  W9li;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,     se,  oe  =  e.     ey  =^  a.    au  =  kw. 
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•  4.  A  preface,  prelmle,  or  prologue  to  a 
play  or  story. 

"  An  indrz  and  obscure  prologue  t«  tlie  history  of 
lost  and  fuul  ihoughta."Sliakesp. :  Othello,  IL  I. 
XL  Technically : 

1.  Anat.:  [Index-finoer]. 

2.  Astron.  :  A  brass  rule  accompanying  the 
plane  ■  table,  furnished  with  peritendicular 
Biglit-vanes  at  each  extremity  ;  an  alidade. 

3.  Math. :  The  index  of  a  radical  is  a  num- 
ber written  over  the  radical  sign  to  dennte 
the  degree  of  the  root  to  be  extracted.  Thus, 
in  the  expressions 

3,  4,  &c.,  are  called  indices.  An  index  is  gene- 
rally a  whole  number  greater  than  2.  Wlien 
the  sijuare  root  is  indicated,  the  index  is 
generally  omitted,  being  understood.    [Expo- 

NKNT.] 

4.  Print.  :  The  sign  or  figure  ^^,  used  to 
direct  attention  to  any  particular  word  or 
passage. 

^  (1)  Congregation,  of  the  Index: 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  congregation  founded  by  Pius  V, 
in  1571.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cardinals,  no- 
minated by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with  other 
members,  who  are  called  consultors.  The 
secretary  is  always  a  Dominican.  Its  duty  is 
to  examine  and  correct,  or  prohibit  the  read- 
ing of,  books  which  it  deems  heretical,  or  which 
contain  matter  dangerous  to  faith  or  morals. 

1  (2)  Index  of  a  globe:  A  little  style  or 
pointer  fitted  on  tlie  north  pole  of  an  artificial 
terrestrial  globe,  which,  by  turning  with  the 
globe,  serves  to  point  to  certain  divisions  of 
the  hour  circle. 

(3)  Index  of  a  logarithm :  The  integral  part 
which  precedes  the  logarithm  and  is  always 
one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  figurrs 
in  the  given  number.  It  is  also  called  the 
character  Istic.    [Logarithm,] 

(4)  Index  of  refraction  : 

OjUics :  The  ratio  between  the  sines  of  the 
Incident  and  refracted  angle.  Called  also  thtt 
Refractive  Index. 

index-correction,  s. 

Ai^tron. :  A  correction  requisite  to  counter- 
balance the  index-error  of  an  astronomical  in- 
Btrument. 

index-error,  s. 

Astron. :  The  error  inthereadiugof  a  mathe- 
matical instrument,  arising  from  the  zero  of 
the  index  not  being  completely  adjusted  to 
that  of  the  limb  ;  an  error  equal  to  that  of 
aero-adjustment. 

Index-expurgatorius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist.  :  A  book  issued  by  the  Roman 
Congregation  of  the  Index  (q.v.).     It  contains 

fiassages,  condenmed  as  lieretical,  from  current 
iterature,  in  order  that  such  passages  may  be 
expunged  before  the  books  containing  them 
pass  into  general  use. 

index-finger,  s.  The  fore-finger,  ftom 
Its  being  used  in  pointing. 

index-gauge,  s.  An  instrument  having 
jaws  wliose  distance  apart  is  indicated  by  a 
point<^r  and  dial,  or  other  means. 

index-glass,  s.  A  mirror  at  the  centre 
of  nmtion  of  the  index-arm  of  a  quadrant  or 
eexUnt,  which  moves  with  the  index,  and 
from  which  a  ray  of  light  from  one  of  two 
given  objects  (one  of  which  is,  say,  the  sun) 
IS  reflected  to  another  mirror,  called  the 
horizon -glass,  fixed  to  one  of  the  arms,  and 
thence  to  a  sight-hole  in  the  other  arm. 

Index-hand,  3.  The  same  as  Index,  II.  4. 

*  index-learning,  s.  Superficial  know- 
ledge, sucli  as  may  be  gained  from  the  cursory 
perusal  of  a  book  or  a  study  of  its  index. 

"  How  index-Uarning  turns  no  student  pale." 

Pope:  Dunciad,  i,  279. 

Index-prohibltorius,  s. 

Ch.  Hist. :  A  list  of  books  which  may  not 
be  read  by  Roman  Catholics,  cleric  or  lay,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  Livy  (xxxix.  16) 
testifies  to  the  practice  of  burning  books  of 
magic  in  pagan  Rome,  and  the  Ephesian  con- 
verts who  used  "curious  arts"  voluntarily 
did  the  same  (Acts  xix.  19).  Prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  suppressed  the 
writNigs  of  authors  whom  they  judged  here- 
tical.  The  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  ordered 


the  books  of  Huss  to  be  burnt,  and  Leo  X. 
condemned  the  writings  of  Luther.  In  the 
seventeenth  session  (Feb.  26,  1662)  of  tlie 
Council  of  Trent  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  compile  an  Index  of  Prohibited  Books  antl 
a  code  of  general  rules  on  the  subject.  The 
first  Index  was  published  (15G4)  in  the  ponti- 
fieate  of  Pius  IV.,  and  various  editions  have 
since  appeared. 

in'-dex,  v.t.  [Index,  s.]  To  provide  with  an 
index  or  alphabetical  table  of  contents ;  to 
place  in  an  index  or  table  of  reference. 

in'-dex-er,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -er.]  One  who 
makes  an  index. 

*  in-dex'-i-cal,  a.  [Kng.  index;  -ical.]  Per- 
taining to,  or 'having  the  form  of,  an  index. 

*  in-dex'-i-cal-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  indexical;  -ly.] 
After  the  manner  of  an  index. 

in'-dex-ing,  s.  [Eng.  index;  -ing.)  The  act 
or  ai  t  of  drawiug-up  an  index  or  of  inserting 
subjects  in  an  index. 

"  with  a  view  to  eatnbliahing  ft  uniform  method  of 
indexing."— Athenceutn,  July  21,  1883,  p.  83. 

*  in-dex-ter'-i-tj^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dexterity  (q.v.).J  Want  of  dexterity  ;  want  of 
readiness ;  want  of  skill  ;  awkwardness, 
clumsiness. 

"  The  indexterity  of  our  consmuption-ctirerg  demoQ- 
strates  their  dimness  in  beholding  its  causea." — Har- 
vey :  On  Consumption. 

In'-di-a,  s.  &  a.  [Lat.,  Ac.  India;  Gr.  'It-fita 
(hid  ia),  'If fiiK>i  (Indike) ;  Pehlive  &  Zand 
lleando,  Hendu ;  Sansc.  Hind  ;  from  Lat.  Sind 
(Pliny,  vi,  23)  ;  Sansc.  Sindhn  =  the  river 
Indus,  any  river.  The  first  mention  of  India 
in  a  classic  author  is  in  the  Supplices  of 
^schylus,  282.] 

A.  As  subst.  :  A  great  peninsula  in  the 
south  of  Asia,  1,830  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  the  same  from  east  to  west 
if  it  is  made  to  include  Assam.  Area,  1,399,443 
square  miles.    {Thornton,  &c.) 

B.  As  adj. :  The  same  as  Indian,  a.  (q.v.). 

India-matting,  s.  Matting  made  in 
the  East,  usually  Irom  Papyrus  corymbusus. 
(Sivnnonds.) 

India  -  rubber,  Indian  -  rubber,  s. 

The  same  as  Caoutchouc  (q.v.).  The  name 
India  or  Indian  refers  to  the  West,  not  to  the 
East  Indies,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
first  India  rubber  was  brought. 

hidia-rubher  tree ; 

Bot.  :  Forsteronia  Jloribunda. 

In'-di-a-man.  s.  [Eng.  India,  and  man.]  A 
large  sliip  einployed  in  tlie  Indian  trade. 

"  Every  Indiaman  that  arrived  hi  the  Thames  waa 
bi  inEi'ijf  unwelcome  uewa  tiom  the  Elast." — Macaulay : 
Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xviil. 

In'-di-an,  a.  &  s.  [Eng.  Indi(a);  -an;  Fr, 
Indieii.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

I.  Ordinory  Language: 
1&2.  [II.,  1,  2.] 

3.  Made  of  Indian  com.    {Arnerican.) 

II.  Teehnically: 

1.  Geog. ,  £&c. :  Of  or  belonging  to  either  the 
East  or  West  Indies  or  their  productions. 

2.  EthnoL  &  Hist. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
natives  of  India  or  the  aborigines  of  America. 

B.  As  siibstantive : 

1,  A  native  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  aborigines  of  America ;  a  red 
man. 

%  The  connection  between  1  and  2  is  that 
the  expedition  of  Columbus,  by  which 
AmericLi  was  found,  was  intended  to  seek 
out  a  new  route  to  India.  When  land  was 
found,  it  was  believed  to  be  part  of  India  or 
some  land  adjacent  to  it.  When  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  the  appellation  West  Indies 
was  given  to  distinguish  the  new  region  from 
the  long-known  East  Indies. 

Indian-architecture,  s. 

Arch.  :  The  architecture  existing  in,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  |ieculiar  to,  India.  No  re- 
mains exist  earlier  than  the  third  century  b.c, 
when  the  Emjteror  Asoka  made  Booddhism 
the  religion  of  India.  After  that  period  there 
arose  (1)  Boodhist  architecture  (q.v.),  followed 
by  (2)  Jaina  architecture  (q.v.).  Of  styles 
more  distinctively  Hindoo  there  were  four — 
viz.,  (3)  the  Southern,  (4)  the  Northern,  and 


(6)  the  Modern  Uindoo;  and  (6)  the  Cash- 
mirian.  'lemples,  &c.,  of  the  Southern  Hindoo 
style  exist  within  the  area  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  from  Madras  to  Manga- 
lore,  constituting  a  triangle  having  each  side 
400  ;niles.  Tlie  cdiicf  race  is  the  Tamul.  The 
temples  arc  divided  into  a  square  Viman  (the 
temple  proi)er),  with  a  pyrann'dal  roof  of  one 
or  more  stories,  Mantapas  (porches),  Gopuraa 
(gate-i>yramids),;ind  Choultries  (pillared  halls). 
The  most  Hplcudid  exami)le  is  the  temple  ai 
Tanjore,  its  base  being  a  square  of  82  ft,  ;  the 
height,  two  stories  ;  tlie  pyrnmidal  roof,  four- 
teen ;  the  height,  180  or  200  ft.  The  Kylas  of 
Ellora  is  of  tlic  Kouthern  Hindoo  style.  The 
Northern  Hindoo  is  rarer,  and  is  of  Aryan 
origin.  Tlie  finest  temples  are  in  Orissa,  espe- 
cially Bobaneswar,  built  about  a.d.  057.  They 
have  a  curved  spire,  eonietimes  surrounded 
by  other  spires.  The  Modern  Uindoo  stylo 
is  this  ancient  one  modified  by  Muhammadan 
styles.  The  Cashuiirian  type  of  temjile  has 
two  or  four  roofs  and  dormer  windows ;  and 
in  some  cases  has  jiillars  like  Doric,  the  legacy 
])erhaps  of  the  ohl  Greek  Bactrian  kingdom. 
There  is  also  a  trefoiled  arch  of  unknown 
origin.    (Fergnsson :  Architecture.)    [Temple.) 

Indian-arrowroot,  s.  Another  name 
for  Eabt  Indian  arrowroot.     [Akbowboot.J 

Indian-bay,  s. 

Hot.  :  Launis  indica.     [Laurus.] 

Indian-berry,  s. 

Bot. :  Coccultts  indicna.    (Loudon.) 

Indian  black-wood,  s.    [Dalbeboia.} 

Indian-blue,  .^. 

Bot.  :  ^ympha:a  cyanea* 

Indian-bread,  s. 

Bot. :  Jatropha  Manihot. 

Indian-camphor,  s. 

Bot. :  Dryvbalunups  camphoTO, 

Indian-cedar,  s. 

Bot. :  The  Deodar  (q.v.). 

Indian  chocolate-root,  0. 

Fharm. :  A  root,  suppused  to  be  that  of 
Gemn  rivule,  much  used  in  America  in  diseasefi 
of  the  bladder. 

Indian-copal,  s. 

Bot. :   Valeria  indica. 

Indian- cordage,  s.  Cordage  formed  of 
the  husk  of  tlie  cocoa-nut. 

Indian-corn,  s. 

Bot. :  The  common  name  for  Maize,  Zea 
Mays  (q.v.).     [Maize.] 

Indian-cress,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Sing, :  The  genus  Tropaeolum,  of  which 
one  species,  Tropceolmn  viajor,  is  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  gardens. 

2.  PI. :  The  order  Tropffiolaceae  (q.v.). 
Indian-cucumber,  s. 

Bot.:  M<il(i-ht  vir-ii  iiira,  which  is  from  Vi> 
ginia  antl  not  from  iu<iia.     {London.) 

Indian-currant,  s. 

Bot. :  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris.  It  bearfl 
small  red  berries,  and  grows  in  New  York 
State,  ike. 

Indian-fig,  s. 

Botany : 

1.  Ficus  indica.     [Banian.] 

2.  Oimntia  vulgaris  (the  Cactus  opuntia  of 
Li  una;  us). 

Indian-file,  s.  Single  file;  so  named  from 
its  being  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  at 
Red  Men  ot  America  traverse  the  woods. 

Indian-fire,  s.  A  p>Totechnic  composi- 
tion wliich  burns  with  a  brilliant  white  light. 
It  consists  of  seven  parts  of  sulphur,  two  o( 
realgar,  and  twenty-four  of  nitre. 

Indian-grass,  s. 

Bot. :  Sorijhinn  nutans,  a  coarse  grass  froa 
the  Southern  States  of  America. 

Indian-hawthorn,  s.    .^Hawthobh.]    $ 

Indian-heart,  s. 

Bot,  :  Cardiospermuvi  Corindum. 
Indian-hemp,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Cannabis  sativa,  var.  iJidica;  (2) 
Aporyninn  cannabinum. 


boil,  b^;  poUt,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  fhin,  benph;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a^ ;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^^t.     ph  =  C 
-elan,  -tlan  =  sh^n.   -tion,  -sion  =  shun;  -{ion,  -jlon  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious,  -sious  -  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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Indian-hen,  s. 

Ornith.  :  A  njiine  for  the  American  Bittern, 
Botauriis  lentiijiiwsus.     [Bittebn,  1.] 

tndian-indigo,  s. 

Bot. :  JndiyuJ'era  tinctoTi^, 

Indian-Ink,  s.  A  black  pigment,  which 
wouM  be  nioie  properly  called  Ohiiieae  ink, 
■inne  it  is  manufactured  in  China,  au<i  there 
need  for  writini;,  Ac.  It  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  water-color  painting,  and  for  the 
lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It  ia  sold  in 
vticks  and  cakes,  jind  appears  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  lamii-black  and  animal  glue.  In- 
ferior kinds  aio  also  manufactured. 

Indian  lace  tree,  s. 

Hot. :  Layetta  iintearia. 

Indian-like,  a.     Like  an  Indian. 

H  In  Shakesp.  (All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
i.  3)  it  is  a  Hindoo,  or  pCMhaps  a  Pursee  Bun- 
worshipper,  who  i»  referred  to. 

Indian-lotus,  s. 

Bot. :  Nymphaa  pubesceris. 
Indian-madder,  s. 

Bot  :  (1>  The  genus  Hedyotis  ;  (2)  Olden- 
land  i  a. 

Indian-meal,  s.  Meal  made  from  Indian- 
coin  C'l-v.), 

Indian-millet,  s. 

Bot.:  Surghum  vulgare, 

Indian-mulberry,  s. 

Bot.:  (1)  Mortis  indica:  (2)  Morinda. 

Indian-oak,  5.  A  }>opularname  for  the 
Teak  tiee,  Tectona  grandis.    [Teak.] 

Indian-ox,  »*. 

•         Zool. :  [Bkahman-bull]. 
Indian-paper  bircli,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Betula  nujllis;  (2)  B.  Bhojpattra. 
Indian-physic,  s. 

Bot.  :  Gillenia  trifaliata  and  G.  stipulacea, 
plants  growing  in  the  United  States.  Called 
also  American  Ipecacuanha, 

Indian-pipe,  s. 

Bot.:  Mo)wtropa  uniftora. 
Indian-plantain,  s. 
Bot.  :  Various  sj'ecies  of  Cacalla. 
Indian-poke,  s. 

Bot.  :  The  White  Hellebore. 

Indian-red,  s.  a  rich  peroxide  of  iron, 
brought  from  Benpral.  It  is  of  purj'le-rusaet 
colour,  of  good  body,  and  capable  of  produc- 
tDg  pure  and  lakey  tints. 

Indian-reed,  s. 

Bot. :  Tiie  genus  Canna. 
Indian-salt,  s. 

Bot. :  Saccharum  ojjicinale. 
Indian-Shot,  India-shot,  s. 

Bot.:  Canna  (q.v,).  The  species  are  from 
India  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 
[Canna,  1.] 

Indian-Steel,  s.    HVootz.] 

Indian-summer,  s.  A  period  of  snmmer- 
like  weather  in  the  United  States, occuring  late 
In  autumn. 

Indian-tobacco,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Lobelia  injlata;  (2)  CannaMs  indica. 
Indian -tortoise,  s. 

Zool. :  Testiulo  indica. 

Indian-turnip,  s. 

Bot. :  (1)  Arisceina  atrorubens;  (2)  the  tubers 
of  Fsoruka  esculcnta. 

Indian-wheat,  s. 

Bot. :  A  nanje  for  maize  or  Indian-corn  (q.v.). 

Indian-yellow,  s.  A  pigment  produced 
froMi  the  urine  of  the  camel,  and  imported  in 
the  form  of  fetid  balls  into  this  country  from 
India,  where  it  has  long  been  in  use.  It  has 
a  great  power  of  resisting  the  sun's  rays. 

In'-di-an-eer,  s.     [Eng.  Indian;  -eer.]     An 
Iri-lianian.     (Goodrich  £  Porter.) 

in'-di-an-ite,  s.    [Named  from  India,  where 
it  occurs.] 

Min.  :  A  variety  of  Anort-hite.  It  is  granu- 
lar, and  of  a  white,  gray  or  reddish  colour. 


'  in'-dio-al,  a.  [Lat.  index  (genit.  iiulicis)  = 
t*u  index';  Eng.  adj.  suil'.  -at.]  Couuccted 
with  an  index.     [Index-learnino.] 


in'-di-can,  s.     [Lat.  indic(uni)  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment, i>robabIy  indigo  ;  Eng.  suff.  -an.] 

Chem. :  C2flH;jiXo.j7.  A  clear  brown  syrup 
of  Ititterand  r<riiutsi\e  taste,  existing  in  many 
species  of  plants,  but  especially  iu  Dyer'8- 
wo(k1  (Isatis  tinctoriti).  It  is  extracted  from 
the  dried  leaves  with  alcohol,  the  resulting 
greenish  tincture  ln-ing  allowed  to  evaporate 
sjiontaneously.  The  j-eaidue  is  next  treated 
witli  water,  filtered,  and  the  liltrate  Bliakeu 
with  cupric  hydrate,  and  again  hltcjed.  Un 
the  removal  of  the  copper  by  means  of 
sulphydric  acid,  the  clear  solution  is  fnnnd 
to  contain  almost  pure  indican.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  on  boiling  witli 
dilute  acids,  it  is  dec')m])Osed  into  intUg(»-blue 
and  indiglucin.  It  cannot  be  dried  without 
decomposing.  Indican  is  sometimes  ff)und  in 
tlie  urine  of  man,  both  in  health  and  disease. 
It  has  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of  man, 
and  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  the  ox. 

In'-di-Ocin-in,  s.    [Eng.  indican;  -in.] 

Ckcm. :  C;jyHo3N0i2-  -A  yellow  or  brownish- 
yellow  bitter  syrup,  produced  together  with 
indiyluciu  by  the  action  of  suda-ley  or  barjta- 
water  on  indican,  the  indiglacin  being  aopa- 
rated  by  means  of  ether,  iu  which  it  ia  insolu- 
ble.   It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

in'-di-cant,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  indica/ns,  jpr.  par. 
of  iiidic'o  =  to  point  out.] 

A,  As  ailj.  :  Indicating  or  serving  to  indi- 
cate a  disea*.e  or  its  remedy. 

B.  As  subst. :  That  which  indicates  or  points 
out  the  nature  of  a  disease  or  its  remedy. 

in'-di-cate,  v.t.  &  i.     [Lat.  imlicatus,  pa.  par. 
of  indico  =  to  i>oint  out  or  towards  :  in-  —  to- 
wards, and  dico  =  to  proclaim,  to  make  known ; 
Sp.  indicar;  Ital.  iiidicare;  Fr.  indiqner.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  To  show,  to  point  out,  to  denote,  to  make 
known. 

"To  indicate  the  hour,  day  of  thearaoueth.  tldee,  Rge 
of  the  luoou,  HJid  the  like.  "—Olunviil :  Vaniiy  of  Dog- 
matizing, ch.  V. 

2.  To  direct  the  mind  towards  a  knowledge 
of  ;  to  be  a  sign  or  token  of. 

"  The  BBiject  uf  the  Poutiflcal  Court  by  no  meaus  in' 
dilated  exulUitioii. '— J/ucuu^uy ,  Hist.  £iij.,  cli.  xvL 

II.  Med. :  To  point  out  or  towards  the  pro- 
per remedy  or  remedies  for  any  disease  ;  to 
show  or  manifest  by  symptoms. 

"Thia  praeteniatural  tbli-st  indicates  and  calls  for  a 
lancet,  rather  than  a  julep." — Boyl^:   Works,  li,  87t». 

in'-di-cat-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.     [Indicate.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Pointed  out,  denoted,  marked, 
shown. 

indicated  horse-power,  s. 

Steam :  The  horse-power  up  to  which  an 
en;^ine  really  works  ;  the  true  eflective  power 
of  an  engine,  as  distinguished  from  the  nom- 
inal.    [Horse-power,  2.] 

in-di-ca'-tion,  s.     [Lat.  indicatio,  from  indi- 
catiis,  pa.  par.  of  indico  =  to  indicate  (q.v.); 
Fr.  indication;  Sp.  indicacion;  lud.  iiidica- 
zione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  indicating  or  pointing  out. 

"The  description  and  indicaiion oi  houi'^'' — Hals: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  340, 

2.  That  which  indicates,  or  serves  to  indi- 
cate or  point  out ;  a  mark,  sign,  or  token ;  an 
intimation  ;  a  symptom. 

•■  While  they  were  waiting  for  some  indication  of  hig 
vishea.  "—.Uacaiilai/  :  But.  Eng  ,  cb.  xiii, 

*  3.  Information  or  intelligence  given. 

*  4.  Explanation  ;  display. 

"These  lie  the  thiugsthatgoveniuabuxepriocipally, 
and  witliout  whit;h  jou  cannot  make  any  tme  analy- 
sis and  indicutitin  of  the  proceeding  of  nature.'  — 
Dacon :  Sat.  Hini. 

IL  Med. :  Any  symptom,  sign,  or  occurrence 
in  a  disease  which  points  out  or  tends  to  di- 
rect towards  suitable  or  proper  remedies. 

"Indication  Is  of  four  kinds:  vital,  preservative, 
curative,  and  palliative."— i^ui «cy. 

in-dic'-a-tive,  a.  &  s.     [Lat.  indicativus,  from 
indicatih,  pa.  ])ar.  of  ijirfico  =  to  point  out; 
Ft.  imliaxtif;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indicativo.] 
A.  As  cu-ijective: 
1.  Ord,  Lan<j.  :  Pointing  or  serving  to  point 


out;  indicating;  denoting;  giving  notice  or 
intimation  of  something  uot  visible  or  obvi- 
ous. 

"The  truth  Is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  tTt' 
dira(io<s  of  iT\iUi."—Warburton :  Alliance  between 
Church  ■(■  .State,  ch.  it. 

2.  Gram.:  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of  a 
verb  which  atfiiimi,  or  denies,  or  asks  ques- 
tions. 

"The  InBtttiice  of  Ltaac  hleBsiug  Jacoh,  which  Iu  the 
aeverul  i>ai-ta  was  ex|>r«»sed  In  airroruia,  tndleattre.  ou. 
tatlv«,  onuuiialive.  '~iip.  Taylor:  Divinm  InttUuUmt 
0/  the  OJ/lce  MinUlerlat. 

B.  As  substantive : 

Gram.:  The  indicative  mood. 

in-dic'-a-tive-lj?,  <ulv.  [Eng.  indicative;  -ly.] 
In  a  manner  to  indicate,  show,  or  point  out. 

i&'-di-ca-tor,5.  [I^at.,  from  ivdlcatus,  pa.  par, 
of  indico;  Kr.  indicateiir  ;  Ital.  indicalore.) 

I.  Ord.  Lang.  :  One  who  or  that  which  in- 
dicates or  points  ont. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Anat.  :  [Indicator-muscle]. 

2.  Cheni.  :  A  reagent  used  in  volumetric 
analysis  to  indicate,  by  change  of  colour,  the 
exact  point  at  wliich  the  precipitation  of  any 
chemical  body  from  a  solution  is  cumpletea. 
Thus,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  present  in  a  solution,  a  standard 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  used,  but  as  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at  which 
the  action  is  completed,  a  few  drops  of  a  solu- 
tion of  yellow  potassic  chroinate,  the  indica- 
tor, are  added.  As  soon  as  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  entirely  precipitated  as  silver  chloride, 
the  silver  nitiate  attacks  the  indicator,  pro- 
ducing a  faint  bhiud-red  tinge,  an  evidence 
that  all  the  chlorine  has  entered  into  combina- 
tion with  the  silver,  and  tliat  the  slight  excess 
has  formed  the  silver  chiomate.  Indicators 
are  also  used  to  determine,  by  change  of  col- 
our, the  precise  point  at  which  a  liquid 
ceases  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline.  The  chief 
reagents  used  as  indicators  are  yellow  potassic 
chroinate,  potassic  ferrocyanide,  indigo,  car- 
mine, litmus,  turmeric, Porrier's  orange,  tropoe- 
olin,  phenolphthalein,  eosin,  rosalic  acid,  &c 

3.  Steam- E7igine:  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  horse-power  of  a  steam-engine.  It  con- 
sists of  a  small  vertical  cylinder  Tiaving  a  pis- 
Um,  kept  down  by  a  spring.  Tlie  piston-rod 
carries  a  pencil  moving  vertically  across  a  card 
vibiated  horizontally  by  the  piston-rod  of  the 
engine  under  measurement.  Steam  is  admitted 
beneath  the  indicator-piston  from  tlie  cylinder 
of  the  engine  mea.sured,  and  the  pencil  marks 
on  the  card  the  varying  steam  piessure  in  the 
cylinder,  whence  the  power  of  the  engine  may 
be  computed. 

4.  Optics:  A  finger  working  in  the  field  of  a 
microscope  to  poiut  out  a  special  object  within 
the  field  of  view. 

5.  Telegraphy :  The  dial  and  mechanism  of 
a  dial  telegraph.  The  face  has  the  letters 
and  hgures  arranged  in  two  concentric  circles. 
The  motion  of  the  hand  is  continuous  in  one 
direction,  advancing  one  letter  at  each  closing 
of  the  circuit.  The  movement  is  efl'ected  by 
clock-work  driving  a  scape-wheel,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  alternately  engaged  and  released 
upon  opening  and  closing  the  circuit,  by  means 
of  a  pawl  operated  intermediately  from  the 
armature  of  the  electro-magnets. 

6.  Bail.  Eng, :  The  gradient  post  of  a  rail- 
way. 

7.  Furiuice :  A  gauge  in  a  blast-furnace  to 
indicate  the  proper  height  of  a  charge. 

8.  Ornith. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  family 
Indicatorinse  (q.v.).  Indicator  major  is  the 
Larger,  and  /.  minor  t\i&  Lesser  Honey-guide 
of  South  Africa. 

indicator- card,  s.  A  card  containing  a 
diagram  drawn  by  the  working  steam  by  meaus 
of  an  Indicator.     [Indicator,  3.] 

indicator-muscle,  s. 

Anat. :  A  muscle  called  also  Extensor  indieis. 
It  extends  the  index-tinger. 

Indicator-telegraph,  s.  An  electric 
telegraph  in  whicii  the  signals  are  given  by  the 
detlections  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

in-di-ca-to-ri'-nse,  s.  pi.  [Lat.  indioator; 
fern.  pi.  ai-lj.  sutf.  -ina:.] 

Ornith. :  A  sub-familyof  Cuculidffi(Cuckoo8X 
Tlie  bill  is  short,  subconic,  the  feet  very  short. 
They  are  found  in  forests  in  Africa  and  Borneo, 
and  in  the  jungles  of  India, 


fiUe,  f&t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,   sir,  marine;   go,  pdt» 
or,  wore,  w^lf,  work,  whd.  son;   mute,  ciib,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiiU;  try,  Syrian.    »,  <o  =  e;  ey  =  a.     4U  =  kw. 
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In-dic'-ar-tor-y.u.  [Ettg.indica((e);-ory.]  In- 
dicating or  serving  to  indicate  or  make  known. 

in-di-ca'-vit,  s.  [Lat.,  =  he  lias  shown; 
tliird  per3.  sing.  perf.  indlc.  Of  ijidico  =  to  in- 
dicate orsliow.] 

Ecdes.  Law :  A  writ  of  prohibition  against 
proceeding  in  the  spiritual  court  in  certain 
cases,  when  the  suit  belongs  to  the  common- 
law  courts.  It  lies  tor  the  patron  of  a  church 
wtiose  incumbent  issued  in  the  spiritual  court 
by  aimtliiT  cli^-gyman  for  titlies  amounting  to 
a  fourth  part  of  the  profits  of  the  advowson. 

*  in'-di9e,  s.  [Lat.  i»c/fx(genit.  indicis).'}  An 
index  ;  a  mark  ;  a  sign  ;  a  token. 

"Too  much  t;\lkliig  is  ever  tbe  indice  of  a  foole."— 
/Jen  Jonson  :  iJitvaveriei. 

In'-di-9e5»  s.  pi.    [Index,  5.] 

in-di'-ci-a  (c  as  sh),  s.  pi.  [Lat.,  pi.  of  iiidi- 
cium  =  a  sign,  from  hulex  (geuit.  indicis).] 

Law:  Discriminating  marks,  signs,  tokens, 
or  indications. 

•in-dic'-i-ble,  a.      [Lat.   indico  =  to  point 
out.]     That  can  be  indicated  or  pointed  out. 
■■  Tlie  calamity  will  be  indicible."Svelpn :  Memoiri 
(Sept.  9.  1665). 

bl'-dic-0-lite,s.     (Lat.  indicitm  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment, iiidigo(?);  Gr.  'Iv5t»toq  (Indikos),  as  adj. 
=  Indian  ;  as  subst.  =  a  dark-blue  dye,  indigo, 
&c.    So  named  from  its  indigo-blue  colour.] 
Min. :  A  variety  of  Tourmaline  (q.v.). 

Xn-dict'(c  silent),  *in-dxte',  v.t  [Lat.  in- 
dictits,  pa.  par.  of  indico  ~  to  accuse  :  in-  = 
in,  against,  and  dico  -  to  say,  to  tell ;  O.  Fr. 
endicter,  enditer.] 

*I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  compose,  to  write,  to  indite  (q.v.). 

2.  To  proclaim ;  to  appoint  publicly  or  by 
public  authority. 

"  The  Consuls  used  to  («4/cf  r meeting  of  the  Senate." 
— Milfon:  Defence  of  Peo/ilc  of  England. 

II.  Laxo  :  To  accuse  or  charge  with  a  crime 
or  misdemeanour  by  way  of  indictment  (q.v.), 

In-dict'-a-ble  (c  silent),  a.      [Eng.    indict; 

-able.]      ' 

1.  Capable  of  being  indicted ;  liable  to  be 
indicted  :  as,  an  indictable  offender. 

2.  That  forms  a  subject  or  ground  of  indict- 
ment :  as,  an  indictable  offence. 

" in-dict-ee'  (c  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -ee.] 
A  person  indicted. 

In-dict'-er  (c  silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -er.] 
One  who  indicts. 

"  in-dic'-tion,  s.  (Lat.  indictio  =  (1)  a  decla- 
ration or  imposition  of  a  tax,  an  impost,  (2)  a 
cycle  of  fifteen  years  (see  etym.  of  the  com- 
pound), IVora  iiidictus,  pa.  par.  of  indico;  Fr. 
i/ndiction.] 

1.  The  act  of  proclaiming  or  declaring 
publicly. 

"  Secular  princes  did  use  to  indict,  or  permit  the 
indiction  of,  syuods  of  bisbopa." — Taylor:  Rule  of 
Conscience,  bk,  ili.,  ch.  W. 

2.  A  proclamation  ;  a  public  declaration. 
^  Cycle  of  indiction: 

1.  Calendar:  A  jierind  of  fifteen  years,  not 
founded  on  any  astronomical  occurrence,  but 
fixed  first  by  Constautiiie  tlie  Great  as  a  fiscal 
arrangement.  It  beg;m  on  Jan.  1,  a.d.  313. 
The  Popes  adopted  it  in  the  year  15S2,  when 
the  Calendar  was  reformed,  tliat  year  being  the 
tenth  of  tlie  iudiction.  The  year  of  the  indic- 
tion  corresponding  to  any  year  of  our  era  is 
thus  found  :  Add  3  to  the  date,  divide  the  sum 
"by  15,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  the  in- 
diction,  the  remainderO  indicating  the  fifteenth 

of  the  cycle.  Thus  — ^-7 —  =  125,  with  a  re- 
mainder of  12.  Twelve,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
diction  of  that  year.  Tliere  are  three  other 
indictions  besides  Constantine's,  the  Csesarean 
or  Imperial,  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  and  that 
ci  the  Parliaments  of  France. 

2.  Roman  Antiquities :  [Cycle,  ^  (3)]. 

*  in-dic'-tive,  a,  [Lat.  indictivus,  from  in- 
dictus,  pa.  par.  of  indico.]  Proclaimed  ;  pub- 
lished, or  declared  publicly. 

"  Entirely  the  same  with  the  indfctive  funeral." — 
Kcnnet-   Anti^.  uf  Home,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xv. 

in-dict'-ment  (c  sibnt),  •  in-dight'-ment 

(gh  silent),  *  in-^te'-ment,  s.  [Eng.  in- 
dict ;  -niejil.] 


Ixiw :  The  act  of  indicting  or  charging  a 
person  witli  a  crime  or  misdemeanour ;  the 
state  of  being  indicted  :  a  formal  chaigc 
against  a  person  or  persona  for  a  crime  or 
mi.sdeinean(mr. 

1.  Eng.  Iaiw:  A  written  accusation  of  one 
or  more  persona  of  a  crime  or  nusdemeanour, 
preferred  to  and  itreseiited  upon  oath  by  a 
grand  jury.  l'ropi;rly,  an  indictment  is  not 
so  called  until  it  has  been  found  a  true  bill  by 
tlie  gram!  jury,  up  to  which  time  it  is  calleil  a 
bdl.  If  the  grand  jury  are  of  opinion  that 
the  evidein-e  is  not  sutRcient  to  support  tlie 
charge,  they  indorse  the  bill  "not  found,"  or 
"  ignoramus"  (q.v.)  ;  if  tlie  contrary,  "a  true 
bill." 

"Was  It  not  nionatrous,  they  asked,  that  a  cnli>rlt. 
should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indictment  /"— -ilac- 
autay:  Sitt.  of  Emj.,  ch.  xviii, 

2.  Scots  Law  :  A  form  of  process  by  which  a 
criminal  is  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of 
the  Lord-Advocate,  in  whose  name  it  runs.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  panel,  and  charges  the 
accused  with  tlie  crime  for  which  he  is  to  be 
tried. 

*in-dict'-dr  (c  silent),  *3ta-dight'-er  (gh 

silent),  s.  [Eng.  indict;  -or.]  One  who  in- 
dicts ;  an  iudicter. 

*'  There  passetb  a  double  Jurie,  the  indicCort,  and  the 
tryora,"— Aocort ,  Eenry  VIl.,  p.  146. 

in-dif'-fer-en^e,    "  m-dif'-fer-en-^y,  s. 

[Fr.,  from  Lat.  indifferentia,  from  indifferens  = 
having  no  difference  :  in-  =  not,  and  differens, 
pr.  par.  of  diffcro  =  to  differ,] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent  ; 
a  state  of  mind  "in  wliicli  a  person  does  not  in- 
cline to  one  side  more  than  the  other  ;  freedom 
from  bias  or  prejudice  ;  impaitiality  ;  neu- 
trality. 

*■  Requesting  that  they  might  apeak  before  the  senate 
and  be  beard  witb  indiJference.'~-P.  J/ullaiai:  Livy, 
p.  1,214. 

2.  A  state  of  mind  in  which  a  person  takes 
no  interest  in  a  matter  which  comes  before 
him ;  unconcernedness,  carelessness,  apathy, 
negligence. 

'  ■  It  is  our  indifferency  and  lukewarmness  that  makes 
itso  natuiftl."~a/J.  Taylor:    Works,  vol.  i..  ser.  13. 

3.  A  state  in  which  there  is  no  difference, 
or  in  which  no  reason,  moral  or  physical,  pre- 
ponderates ;  a  state  in  which  there  i.s  no  choice 
between  two  or  more  things. 

•  Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise." 

Tennymn  :  A  Dedication, 

4.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  of  indifferent 
quality  ;  mediocrity  ;  the  state  of  being  barely 
passable  in  quality. 

*  in-dir-fer-enyed,  a.  [Eng.  indiferencie); 
-ed.\  Having'an  appearance  of  indifference. 
{Richardson :  Clarissa^  iii.  186.) 

in-dif -fer-ent,  a.,  s.fSoadv.     [Fr.,  fi-om  Lat. 

indiJferens.X 
A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  making  difference  between  parties  or 
sides ;  not  inclining  to  one  side  more  than 
another;  impartial,  unbiassed,  unprejudiced. 

"  No  Judge  indiffi-rent." 

Shakesp. :  ITeJiry  VIII.,  U,  4. 

2.  Not  making  a  difference  ;  having  no  ijre- 
ponderating  weight  or  influence  ;  of  no  im- 
portance ;  of  little  moment. 

3.  Feeling  no  anxiety,  care,  or  interest  re- 
specting anything  ;  careless,  heedless,  uncon- 
cerned, apathetic. 

"Tlie  indifferent,  a  large  portion  of  every  society, 
were  ^rlad  that  tlie  anarchy  was  o\er." —MacauUuj  : 
Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xvi. 

i.  Of  a  middling  or  barely  passable  quality ; 
neither  good  nor  bad,  but  rather  bad  than 
good ;  mediocre. 

"  They  may  flatter  an  indifferent  beauty,  but  the  ex- 
cellencies of  nature  ca.u  have  no  right  done  totbem.  '— 
Lryden  :  Don  fiebastiait.    (Dedic.J 

5.  Regarded  without  affection  or  with  feel- 
ings different  from  those  with  which  otliers 
are  regarded. 

"Things  indifferent  to  th«  shepherd's  thoughts." 
\yordsv><irth :  Michael. 

*  B.  As  yubst. ;  An  indifferentist  (q.v.). 

"He  was  .  .  .  ihs  &rsi  great  indiffereni."— J.  Morley: 
Voltaire,  ch.  111. 

*  C.  As  adv.:  Tolerably,  passably,  o  a 
moderate  degree. 

*'  It  Is  indifferent  cold,  indeed,  my  lord." 

Shakesp  :  Bainlet,  V.  1. 

^  Coniro\'ersy  abont indifferent  things :  [Adi  a- 

PHORISTIC]. 

*  in-dir-fer-ent-xsm,  s.  [Eng.  indifferent ; 
~i^m.]   The  quaUty  or  stjite  of  being  indifferent , 


systematic  indifference  or  apathy  ;  lukewanu- 
ness ;  the  principles  or  opinions  of  un  Indif- 
ferentist. 

in-dir-fer-ent-ist,  s.  [Eng.  iiuliferevt; 
■ist.]  One  wliu  is  indifferent,  neutral,  or  un- 
concerned in  anycause  ;  specif.,  one  wh'^hidds 
that  all  religious  sect-s,  creeds,  and  doctrinc8 
are  equally  good  so  long  as  a  person  is  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  that  he. holds  tbe 
trutii. 

in-dif-fer-ent-l]^,  adv.     [Eng.  indifferent; 

-I'l.] 

1.  Not  making  a  difference  between  indi- 
viduals;  impartially;  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice. 

"  View  well  my  camp,  and  speak  indifffrently' 

Marlouie:  1  Tamburlaine,  ilL  I. 

2.  Without  concern,  tliought,  or  care ;  un- 
concernedly. 

"  Set  honour  in  one  eye.  and  death  V  th'  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  death  indifferently." 

.Shaketp. :  Juliui  CcBtar,  L  % 

3.  Only  passably  well,  tolerably,  very  mod- 
erately. 

in-di-ful'-vin,  s.  [Eng.  indi{can);  Lat. /uJ- 
v{ns)  =  yellow,  and  -in  {Chem.).] 

Chem. :  A  brittle  reddish-yellow  resin,  ob- 
tained of  various  composition,  by  treating 
indican  with  dilute  sulplmric  acid,  and  i)uri- 
fying  by  means  of  cold  water,  and  warm  dilute 
soda-ley.  The  name  is  applied  to  two  com- 
pounds, distinguished  as  a  indifalvin,  €22^20 
N2O3,  and  ^  indifulvin,  C44H38N4O3. 

in  -  di  -  f  us' -  9111,  s.  [Eng.  indi{can);  Lat, 
fuscous)  =  dark-coloured,  and  -in  {Chem.).'} 

Chem. :  C^^'H^o^q^s-  -*  brown  powder  pro- 
duced by  the  actioTi  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  indican,  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  some  time.  It  is  insoluble  In  boiling  water, 
sliglitly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  alcoholic  ammonia. 

in  -  di  -  f  US'- cone,  s.  [Eng.  indi/mc(ine) ; 
•one  (Chem.).'} 

Chem.  :  C22H20N2O5.  A  brown  pow<ler,  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  indifuscin,  and 
possessing  the  same  characters,  but  differing 
in  composition. 

in'-di-gen^e,  in'-di-gen-9^,  s.  [Fr.  iruii- 
gence,  from  Lat.  indigeiitia,  from  iJidigcns-= 
poor,  in  need  ;  indigeo  =^  to  be  in  need  ;  Sp. 
indige)icia ;  Ital.  indigeiiza.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  indigent;  want,  penury,  poverty. 

in'~dl-gene,  s.  [Fr.  indigene,  from  Lat.  indi- 
getia  =  born  in  a  country  :  indu,  an  old  form  of 
in,  and  gen-,  root  of  gigno  =  to  bring  forth.) 

Biol  (PL)  :  The  aboriginal  animal  or  vege- 
table inhabitants  of  a  country  or  region. 

"  Indi'ienet  of  BritiBh  India."— IV^r  ;  Prini.  Culture 
led.  1873J.  ii.  21L 

in-dig'-«n-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  indigenvs.]  [Ik- 
dig  en  e.] 

Biol,  cfr  Ord.  Lang.:  Native  of  a  country; 
not  exotic  ;  if  a  plant,  not  simply  a  cultivated 
species  or  one  escaped  from  gardens  ;  if  an 
animal,  not  a  foreign  one  domesticated,  but 
native. 

in'-di-gent,  a.  [Fr. ,  from  Lat.  indigens,  pr. 
par.  of'indigeo  =  to  be  in  need;  Ital.  &  Sp. 
indigente.] 

*  1.  Wanting;  in  want  of;  destitute  of; 
without.    (Followed  by  of.) 

"  Indigent  of  many  things  for  his  satisfaction  &nd 
welfare.'"— ^arrtfui  /  Sermoni  (1C66),  p.  a. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means ;  poor, 
needy,  necessitous. 

"Amone  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  u  well  as 
amongst  the  low  and  indigent."— Burke :  Appeal  from 
the  iVeu)  to  the  Old  iVJugs. 

in'-dx-gent-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  indigent;  -ly.} 
In  an  indigent,  poor,  or  destitute  manner. 

•  in'~di-gest,  a.  &  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
diifest  (q.v.).] 
A^  As  adjective : 

1.  Not  digested;  not  concocted  in  the 
stomacli. 

2.  Not  digested  in  shape  ;  not  regularly  dis- 
posed ;  not  orderly  or  regular. 

"  A  chaos  rude  and  indi^jest." 
Browne:  Britannia's  Pattoralt.  bk.  t,  a,  2. 

3.  Not  well  considered  and  methodized ; 
crude. 

"  Set  a  fomi  upon  that  indigest  proiect. 
So  flhapfless.  Shuketp.  :  King  John,  v.  T. 


Ijoil,  b^;  po^t,  j^^l;  cat,  9ell,  chorus,  ^hin,  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  e^st.     -Ing. 
-dan,  -tlan  =  shan.     -tlon,  -slon  =  shun ;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -cioas,  -tious,  -sloos  =  shus.    -hie,  -die.  &c  -  h^l,  d^ 
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indigested— indigo 


B.  As  s^ihst. :  A  crude,  undigested  niaHs  ;  a 
disordered  state  of  tilings. 

to-di-gest'-ed,  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
digested  (q.v.),] 
I.  Ordinary  Language: 
1.  Not    digested ;   not   concocted    in    the 

stomach 

"  Snoring  aloiid.  and  belching  from  his  maw 
Uu  intliffcMted  fotiiu. " 

Dryden:   Virgil;  ^ii,-iU  \\\.  bl-i. 

•  2.  Not  regularly  and  methodically  dis- 
posed and  arranged  ;  not  reduced  to  order ; 
not  nietliodized ;  crude. 

•  3.  Not  in  proper  shape  or  fonn ;  shapeless. 

"  Hence,  heap  ol  wratli,  foul  indljjrxted  lump." 
Shakatft.  :  1  Henry  17.,  v.  1, 

•  4.  Not  prepared  or  softened  by  heat :  as, 
chemical  substjinces. 

•  II.  Med.:  Not  brought  to  suppuration:  as, 
the  contents  of  an  abscess  or  boil. 

"His  wouuil  was  indigetted  and  luflamed."— H'tie- 
man:  Surgery. 

*  in-di-gest'-ed-ness,  s.     [Eng.  indigested; 

•Jiesy.]    Tlif  i|u;ility  or  .state  of  being  intUgested, 

"Thry  Itiuk.d  nn  tin'  ('oiniiii'li  I.aw  as  a  study  that 
could  lint  l>e  liroiighl  liitu  a  ncheuie,  uor  formed  Into  a 
ratioiiuE  ucieuce,  liy  reaaun  of  the  indigeatedneu  of  It.' 
— Burnet :  Life  of  Bale. 

*  3(n-di-gest-J-bil'-i-tJf-,  s.  [Eng.  indigeU- 
ihle;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
digestible, 

In-di-gest-i-ble.  a.     [Pref.  iri-  <2),  and  Eng. 

digestible  (q.V.).] 

1.  Not  digestible  ;  not  easily  digested  or 
converted  into  chyme  and  prepared  in  the 
stomach  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

"  Jndigetdble  and  uiicnuqueraUle  by  so  small  a  heat 
as  that  of  the  titomux:h."— Boyle :  H'orks.  Hi.  M2. 

•  2.  Not  to  be  received  and  patiently  endured. 

•in-di-gest-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indigestible); 
-ly.]    So  as  to  be  indigestible  ;  not  digestibly. 

in-digest'-ion  (ion  as  yun),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  digesliun  (q.v.).] 

Path.  :  Dyspepsia,  difficulty  of  digestion, 
with  slowness  and  long  retention  of  the  food 
in  the  stomach,  great  distress  after  eating, 
cneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  fetid 
eructations,  and  unaltered  ingesta  in  the  stools. 
Digestion  is  much  retarded,  deficiency  and 
abnormality  of  the  gastric  juice  being  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Gluttony,  drunkenness,  over- 
anxiety,  and  sedentary  habits  are  tlie  cJiief 
causes ;  the  avoidance  of  these  the  remedy, 
with  appropriate  treatment  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  gastric  juice.  Heartburn  or 
water-brash  is  an  unpleasant  accompaniment. 
Indigestion  is  often  hereditary',  and  the  forms 
it  assumes  are  veiy  many  and  intraotable,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  rather  an  abnormal  func- 
tional difficulty  owing  to  reflex  action  than  a 
distinct  disease.  It  is  accompanied  by  nausea 
and  sometimes  vomiting.  Alkalis,  charcoal, 
pepsin,  &.C.,  have  been  found  useful. 

•in-di-gest-ive,  a.  [Eng.  indige^^t(ion) ; 
-ive.)  Dyspeptic ;  affected  by  indigestion. 
(Dickens:  Edwin  Drood,  ch.  x.) 

*  in-dig'-i-tate,  v.t.  &  i.    [ha-t.  indtgito,  from 

in-  =  in,  towards,  and  digitus  =  the  linger.] 

A,  Trans.  :  To  point  out ;  to  show  by  the 
fingers. 

'"The  depressing  this  fiuger,  which  fu  the  left  hand 
impUed  but  six,  iu  the  lifht  hiuid  indi'^iUuted  six 
hundred.  " — Brotmte  :   Vuigar  Errours,  bk.  iv,.  ch.  iv. 

B.  Intrans.  :  To  speak  or  communicate 
ideas  by  means  of  signs  made  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  point  with  the  finger ;  to  compute 
on  the  fingers. 

* Zn-dig-i-ta'-tion,  5.  [Indigitate.]  The 
act  of  pointing  out  or  showing,  as  by  the 
fingers. 

*'  Which  things  I  conceive  no  obscore  indigitation  of 
yrovideuce."— .tfore.-  Againtt  Athcltm. 

Jn-di-glu'-9m,  s.  [Eng.  indi{can);  gluc(ose), 
and  -in  (CTtem.).] 

Chem.  :  CgHioOg.  A  light  yellow  syrup, 
having  a  faintly  sweet  taste,  obtained  by 
boiling  indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
indiglucin  and  indigo  blue  being  jiroduced, 
the  latter  of  which  is  precipitated.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  On  being  heated  it  swells  up,  and 
gives  off  an  odour  of  burnt  sugar.  It  reduces 
Fehling's  solution,  but  will  not  ferment. 

*  2n-dign'  (g  silent),  *  in-dlgne»  a.  [Fr. 
mdigne,  from  Lat.  indigiius,   from  in-  —  not, 


and  dignus  =  worthy;    Sp.   indigno ;    Ital. 
indegno.] 
1,  Not  worthy,  not  deserving,  undeserving. 

"  She  her  aelfe  was  of  IiIh  grace  Indigue." 

S}xnuvr:  /■.  V-.  iV.  L30. 

3.  Unworthy,  disgraceful. 

"The  most  indigne  and  detestable  iixiug^" ~Joye 
Expoticion  uf  Daniel,  ch.  vi, 

*  in-dig'-nan^e,  •  In-dlg-naunce,    "in- 

dig-nan-fy,  s.  fl-it.  indignuns,  \>t.  jiar 
of  indi'jnur  =;  to  be  indignant  (q.v.).]  In- 
dignation. 

"  With  great  Indiffnanee  he  that  Bight  fonooke.' 
H/jciuer:  F.  q..  III.  xl.  18. 

in-dig'-nant,  a.  [Lat.  ijidignans,  pr.  par.  of 
indignor  =  to  be  indignant  at,  to  consider  as 
unworthy  :  in-  =  not,  &nd  dignus  =  worthy.] 
1.  Peeling  indignation ;  exceedingly  angry 
or  displeased  ;  inflamed  with  mingled  wi-ath 
and  disdain,  as  at  a  mean  action,  or  when 
charged  with  a  dishonourable  a<:t. 


2.  Expressive  of  indignation  or  disdain 
mingled  with  wrath. 

1[  It  is  now  followed  by  aX,  but  o/  was 
formerly  used. 

"  And  fllea  aloft,  and  floauces  round  the  pool. 
Indignant  of  the  guile,"         Thonuon  :  Upring,  43«. 

in-dig'-nant-lj^,  adv.  [Eng.  indigTtant ;  -ly.] 
In  an  indignant  manner  ;  with  indignation. 

"  Pushed  up  the  iiray,  iiidtffnanrly  they  feel 
The  clanking  lash. '  Brooke  :  Pox.  L'AaM. 

in-dig-na'-tion,  *  in-dlg-na-cion,  *yn- 

dig-na-ciOUn,  s.  [Fr.  Uidignaiian,  finrii 
Lat,  iiulignationem;  acc.  of  intlignatio  =  dis- 
pleasure, from  indignatuSf  pa.  par.  of  indignor 
=  to  think  unworthy,  to  be  indignant  (q.v.) ; 
Sp.  indignacion  ;  ItaL  indigjuxzione.] 

1.  A  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  disdain  ; 
the  feeling  excited  by  that  which  is  unworthy, 
mean,  base,  or  dishonourable  ;  tlie  anger  of  a 
superior;  violent  anger  mingled  with  con- 
tempt. 

"  Filled  with  shame  and  indtgnation."~ilacaulay  : 
BUt.  Eng..  ch.  VI. 

*  2.  The  effect  of  anger ;  terrible  judgments  ; 
revenge. 

•'  Ijct  them  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee."  bhakrtp. :  Jiicliurd  III.,  L  8. 

*in-digiie'  (^silent),  a.     [Indion.] 

*  in-digne'-ly  [g  silent),  adv.  [Eng.  indigne ; 
■ly.]  Disgracefully,  unworthily,  as  an  insult, 
or  a  disgrace. 

"So  much  more  indignety.  therefore,  must  they 
needs  take  if — Bp.  Ball :  Cont. ;  Samton'i  Victory. 

*  in-dig'-ni-f y,  v.t.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

dignify  (q.v.).]  To  treat  with  disdain  or 
indignity ;  to  disgrace. 

"They  were  not  only  lost  upon  them,  but  religion 
indigniHed  by  contest  iug."—ie;ijAton ;  On  \  PeUr.  v,  16, 

in-dig'-ni-ty,  s.  \0.  Fr.  indignete;  Fr.  in- 
dignite,  from  Lat.  indignitatem,  acc.  of  in- 
dignitas  ~  unworthiness,  indignity,  indigna- 
tion, from  indignus  =  unworthy;  Sp.  indig- 
nidad ;  Ital.  indegnita.  Puttenham,  in  15S9, 
ranked  this  among  words  of  quite  recent 
introduction  into  the  language.]  Undeserved 
contemptuous  conduct  towards  another  ;  any 
action  or  conduct  which  manifests  contempt 
for  and  tends  to  lower  or  disgrace  another  ; 
incivility  and  injury  accomitanied  with  insult. 

"They  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  any  thing  th^it 
looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order."— 
J/acaulay  :  Bist.  Eng.,  ch.  jcii. 

*  xn-dign'-ly"  (3  silent),  adv.    [Indionely.] 

in'-dl-gO,  s.  &  a.    [Fr.  indigo,  a  mispronun- 
ciation of   Sp.   imlico,   from  Lat.   iiidicum.] 
[Indicolite.] 
A.  As  substantive : 

1.  Chem.  £  Comm. :  A  vegetable  dyestuff, 
yielding  a  beautiful  and  very  durable  blue 
dye.  Many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants 
contain  a  substance,  probably  a  glucoside, 
which,  on  being  extracted  and  allowed  to 
ferment,  produces  impure  indigo.  The  plants 
from  which  it  is  chiefly  obtained  are  the  vari- 
ous species  of  Indigofera,  Jsatis  tiJictoina, 
Polygonum  tinctori^im,  &c.  In  order  to  prepare 
indigo  on  a  large  scale,  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  respective  plants  are  steeped  in  water 
until  fermentation  sets  in,  which  occupies 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  The  yellow- 
coloured  hquid  is  then  drawn  oflTinto  shallow 
vessels  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  or  three 
hours,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation 


of  the  indigo-white  first  loinicd,  commeicial 
indigo  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  sandy- 
lookmg  powder.  This  latter  is  waHlicd, 
boiled  in  water  for  two  or  three  houi-«, 
filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed  into  cubi- 
cal cakes  and  drit;d  by  heat.  Commercial 
incligi)  is  by  no  means  pure  indigo  blue  ;  it 
contains  indigo-gluten,  indigo-brown,  and 
indigo-red,  t<jg»"ther  with  insoluble  inipuritiea. 
Indigo  prepared  in  Java  by  Sayer^s  process 
contains  from  6tj  to  71  per  cent,  of  indigo 
blue,  and  only  2\  per  cent,  of  ash,  whiUt 
ordinary  commercial  indigo  seldom  contains 
more  than  65  per  cent,  of  in<tigo  blue,  wiili 
not  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  ash.  Indigo  is 
tasteless,  odourless,  and  of  an  intense  blue 
colour,  passing  into  purph*.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  aci<l. 

2.  Colours:  The  deepest  blue. 

3.  Bot :  Indigo  is  yielded  by  several  plantA^ 
as  Indigofera  tincturia  and  /.  argentni,  Wrigh- 
tia  tinctoria,  Marsdenia  tinctoria  and  Gyvuieiaa 
tingens.    (Treas.  of  Hot.)    [I.ndioo-flant.] 

5[  Bastard  indigo  is  Avwrpha  frutieosa; 
Chinese  Indigo,  Jsatis  indigotica;  Egyptian 
Indigo,  Tephrosia  A-pollinea ;  False  Indigo, 
an  American  name  for  Bftpima;  Native  Indigo, 
Isatis  tinctoria;  and  Wild  Indigo,  Baptiiia 
tiTictoria. 

B,  As  adjective : 

1.  Of  or  belonging  to  indigo  or  the  plant  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

2.  Deep  blue. 
Indigo-bezry,  s. 

Bot. :  Rajidia  latifolia, 
Indigo-bird,  s. 

Ornith. :  Tat  Cyanosplza  cyanea  of  Baird. 
A  Nortli  Americau  finch ;  blue,  tinged  with 
ultramarine  on  head,  throat,  and  breast,  tUe- 
where  with  verdigris-green ;  lores  and  angles 
of  chin  velvet-black ;  wing-feathers  brown, 
edged  with  bluish-brown  ;  length  5^  in. ;  wing- 
spread  7i  in.  The  female  is  smaller,  and 
yellowish  -  brown,  with  the  wings  darker. 
{Ripley  d:  Dana.) 

indigo-blue,  s.    [Indigotin.] 

indigo-brown,  s. 

Chevi. :  A  dark -co  loured,  transparent  resin, 
extracted  from  indigo  by  boiling  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  potassic  hydrate.  It  is  tasteless  and 
quite  neutral,  and  unites  both  with  acids  and 
bases.  It  is  of  uncertain  composition,  but  in 
many  characters  it  resembles  indihumiu. 

indigo-copper,  s. 

Min.  :  The  same  as  Covellite  (q.v.X 
indigo-gluten,  s. 

CJtem. :  A  yellow  transparent  substance  ex- 
tracted from  commercial  imiigo  by  means  of 
dilute  acetic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  has  a  taste  resembling  extract  of 
meat,  and  behaves  in  many  respects  like  or- 
dinary vegetable  gluten. 

indigo-green,  s. 

Pigmeiits :  A  green  obtained  from  indigo  by 
adding  potash  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an 
alkaline  hyposulphate  of  indigo.    (Weale.) 

indigo-mill,  s.  An  iron  cistern,  which, 
rounded  at  bottom,  has  a  lid  with  two  leaves 
between,  which  works  a  rock-shaft,  vibrated 
by  a  crank,  and  swinging  a  frame  carrying  six 
rollers,  which  triturate  the  indigo  to  a  fine 
paste. 

indigo-plant,  s. 

Bot.  :  (I)  Indigofera  tinctoria  and  other 
species  of  Indigofera  (q.v.) ;  (2)  Polygonum 
tinctorium. 

indigo-purple,  s.  a  purple  obtained 
from  indigo  by  the  action  of  fused  sulphate 
of  sodium.     (Weak.) 

indigo-red,  s. 

Chem.  :  One  of  the  colouring  matters  found 
in  commercial  indigo.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
exhausting  indigo  with  hydrochloric  sulphuric 
acid,  then  with  a  strong  caustic  alkaline  lye. 
After  washing  the  residue  with  wat<;r.  it  is 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0-83. 
On  distiUing  the  alcoholic  solution,  indigo- 
red  is  left  as  an  amorphous  dark-brown  powder. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  and  in  ether,  lu- 
digo-red  may  nlso  be  obtained  from  the  fresh 
leaves  of  Polygonum  tinctorium. 
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Indigo-white,  s. 

Cheiii. :  CigUi'jNoOr;.  A  white  powder  pro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 

Sure  indigo-hlue.  It  may  lio  prepared  by 
igesting  for  twenty-four  hours  a  luixture  of 
indigotine,  hydrate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  water  in  a  closed  (lask  filled  with 
hydrogen.  The  clear  solution  is  then  decanted 
by  means  of  a  siphcTi  filled  with  hydrogen 
Into  a  vessel  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonium  sulphite.  The  precipitate  of  in- 
digo-white wiiich  is  formed  is  filtered  and 
dried  at  100%  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  Pure 
intiigo-white  is  a  white  powder  with  a  silky 
lustre.  It  IS  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  alkalis,  in 
alcohol,  and  in  ether.  When  indigo-white  is 
dissolved  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  liquid 
over-saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  air 
IxMng  excluded,  the  precipitated  white  flocks 
slowly  unite  to  crystalline  scales,  which  oxid- 
ize with  great  rapidity  to  indigo-blue  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Indlgo-yellow,  s. 

Chetn.  :  A  clear  yellow  substance,  obtained 
by  heating  hypo-sulpln'ndigotate  of  calcium 
with  lime-water  in  contact  witli  air.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble 
in  ether.  When  heated  it  swells  up  and  emits 
an  odour  resembling  burnt  animal  matter. 
The  yellow  aqueous  solution  is  completely 
precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

In-dl-gof'-er-a,  5.  [Eng.,  &c.  indigo,  and 
Lat.  /cro  =  to  bear.] 

Bot. :  The  typical  genus  of  the  papilionaceous 
sub-tribe  I iidigoferece  (q.v.).  It  consists  of 
annual  and  ]ierennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  gene- 
rally with  iiinnate  leaves,  rose-purple,  bluish, 
or  white  racemose  flowers,  cylindricfil  and 
four-sided,  straight  or  curved  legumes,  the 
seeds,  as  a  rule,  numerous.  More  than  two 
hundred  species  are  known,  from  Africa,  Ame- 
rica, Asia,  and  Australia.  Several  of  these 
IndigofvrcB  furnish  indigo.  That  more  com- 
monly cultivated  in  India  is  /.  tinctoria. 
It  is  a  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
long,  narrow  legumes.  /.  cosrtdm,  another 
Indian  species,  is  much  commended  by  Rox- 
burg.  /.  Anil  is  the  West  Indian  indigo.  Its 
powdered  deaf  is  administered  in  hepatitis. 
/.  argentea  is  cultivated  in  India  and  tlie 
Barbary  States,  and  /.  disperma  in  parts  of 
America. 

In-di-gd-fSr'-e-ee,  s.  pi,  [Mod.  Lat.  indigo- 
/er(n);  Lat.  fem.  pi.  adj.  sutT.  -ecf.] 

Bot. :  A  sub-tribe  of  papilionaceous  plants, 
tribe  Lotea?. 

tn'-di-gd-gen.  in'-di-go-gene.  s.    [Eng  , 

&c.  indigo,  and  geti,  root  of  yewduj  (gennao) 
=  to  produce.]  White  indigo,  produced  by 
oxidizing  indigo-blue. 

in'-di-go-lite,  5.    [Indicolite.] 

In-di-g6in'-e-ter»  s.  [Eng.  indigo,  and 
mete.r.\  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  indigo. 

In-di-gom'-e-try,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  indigo,  and 
Gr.  luerpoi'  (metron)~&  measure.]  The  act, 
art.  or  process  of  measuring  the  strength  of 
indigo. 

In'-dl-go-tate,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  indigot(ic);  -ate 
(CheviT).] 

Chem. :  A  compound  of  indigotic  acid,  with 
a  base  or  metallic  oxide:  thus,  indigotate  of 
potash. 

in-dl-got'-lc,  o.  [Eng.,  &c.  indigot^in):  -ic] 
Pertaining  to  or  derived  from  indigotin  (q.v.). 

Indigotic-acid,  s. 

Clmn. :  An  acid  formed  by  the  long-con- 
tinued action  of  dilute  nitric"  acid  on  iudi-io. 
It  is  identical  with  nitrosalicylic  acid,  under 
which  it  will  be  treated. 

Kn'-di'gd-tin,  s.  [Ting.,  &c.  indigo;  t  eupho- 
nic, and  -in  {Cham?).'] 

Chem.  :  CifiHgNOo  (Indigo-blue),  the  pure 
blue  colouring  matter  of  indigo.  It  is  obtained 
from  commercial  indigo,  by  reducing  it  to 
Indigo-white,  by  means  of  reducing  agents, 
such  as  ferrous  salts,  grape-sugar,  &c.,  the 
resulting  yellow  solution  of  the  indigo-whitc 
metallic  compound,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
depositing  indigo-blue  in  small  crystals.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  synthetically,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  isatitie  wit]i  phosphorous  tri- 
chloride, phosphorou.s-  and    chlor-acetyl,   in 


sealed  tubes,  at  70°  to  80°  for  several  hours. 
On  pouring  the  jtroduct  into  water,  blue 
(locks  of  indigotine  separate.  It  is  a  deep- 
V)lue,  crystalline  snbsUmce,  with  metallic 
lustre,  iTisoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
On  heating  to  300°,  it  ia  converted  into  a 
]purpln-red  vapour,  which  condenses  again  to 
crystals  of  pure  indigotine.  By  dry  distilla- 
tion with  solid  potassic  hydrate  it  yields 
aniline.  Indigotine  is  isomeric  with  cyanide 
of  benzoyl. 

in-di-hum'-m,  s.  [Eng.  indi{can),  and  ku- 
mlii  (q.v.).j 

Chem. :  CioHgNOg.  A  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  indican  by  heating  it  with 
(liluto-sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  brown  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  very 
soluble  in  soda-ley.  When  heated,  it  bums 
without  melting. 

*  5Cn-dir~a-tdr-y,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dilatory  (^(.v.).]     Not  dilatory  ;  not  slow. 

"To  give  them  a  new  form  of  imlihttory  bxecn- 
t\QTL,'~-t'u,tjbala,  Sup.  Cornwall'a  to  the  Sp.  King  (1654). 

*  in-dil'-i-gen9e,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
diligence  (q.v.).J  Want  of  diligence ;  sloth, 
slotlifnlness. 

—Ben  Jonton  : 

*  in-dil'-i-gent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
diligent  (q.v. ).^    Not  diligent ;  slothful,  idle. 

"  A  person  thnt  liath  right  on  hla  side  ia  colil.  in- 
di!i{tcnt.  lazie,  aiij  imactive,"  —  Bp.  Taylor,  pt.  11., 
aer.  7.     {IHchardson.) 

*  in-dH'-i-gent-ly,    *  m-dir-li-gent-ly, 

adv,     [Eng.  indiligent ;  -ly.]     In  a  slothful, 
idle  manner  ;  without  diligence. 

"  I  had  spent  some  years  (not  altogether  iiidiVfijenWy) 
tinder  the  ferule  cf  eiicli  masteraaathe  place  affi'irded.' 
— Bp.  Hall,  .Specialties  in  the  Life  of. 

*  m-di-min'-ish-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  diminishable  (q.v.).]  Not  diminish- 
able ;  iucaj>able  of  being  diminished ;  not 
capable  of  or  liable  to  diminution. 

"To  flllirht  and  brave  the  indiminishnble  majesty  of 
our  higlie.^t  court."— J/(7((jn ;  0/  Reform,  in  England. 

in '-dine,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo);  suff.  -ine  (Chem).} 
Chem. :  CigHioNoO^.  A  dark  rose-coloured 
crystalline  powder,  obtained  by  rubbing  in  a 
mortar  snlphisatyde  with  alcoholic  potassic 
hydrate,  and  washing  the  rose  -  coloured 
mass  with  water.  CisH^oN.iOoS.^  +  2K0H  = 
C16H10N2O2  +  2H2O  -{-  K2S2."  It  crystallizes 
in  fine  microscopic  needles,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  but  very  sliglitly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  On  heating  indine  with 
excess  of  alcoholic  solution  of  potassic  liydrate, 
it  dissolves,  and  on  cooling  deposits  black 
crystals  of  potassiiim  indine,  C'lgHgKNoOo. 
Indine  is  isomeric  with  indigotine. 

"  in-dipped',  in-dipt',  n.  [Pref.  in-  (i),  and 
Eng.  dipped,  dipt.]     Dipped. 

"  Indipt  in  blood,"        Fletcher  :  Chidtt't  Triumph, 

in'-di-rect,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indirectus, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  directus  =  direct  (q-v.).] 

1.  Not  direct ;  not  straight  or  rectilinear ; 
deviating  from  the  direct  or  straight  line  or 
course. 

2.  Not  pointed,  aimed,  or  done  directly  at 
or  against  an  object ;  not  tending  or  leading 
to  a  purpose,  object,  or  aim,  by  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  means  or  course,  but 
obliquely  and  consequentially ;  not  open  or 
stiaightforward  :  as,  an  indirect  accusation, 
an  indirect  attack. 

"They  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  supply  them, 
selves  by  indirect  vnys."— Burnet :  Own  Time  (Couc). 

3.  Not  resulting  directly  or  immediately 
from  a  cause,  but  following  consequentially 
and  remotely :  as,  indirect  damage,  indirect 
claims. 

■1.  Not  fair,  not  honest ;  tending  or  intended 
to  mislead  or  deceive. 

"  Fy.  \v  h.tt  an  indirect  and  peevish  courae 
Is  tbia?"  Shakcsp.  :  Richard  HI.,  iii,  1. 

indirect  -  claims,  s.  ?>/,  Claims  for 
damages  indirectly  done.  After  the  American 
Civil  "War,  claims  were  made  by  the  United 
States  upon  Great  Britain  for  compensation 
for  the  damages,  direct  and  indirect,  done  by 
the  Alahaimi  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
to  the  American  marine.  The  Arbitration 
Comniittee  cliosen  to  decide  upon  these  de- 
mands disallowed  the  indirect  claims  as  being 
contrary  to  intemational  law. 

Indirect-demonstration,  s. 

Logic  iC-  G>'om.  :  A  method  of  demonstration 


in  which  the  truth  <>f  Ji  proponition  is  esta- 
blished by  sliowing  that  tht;  supposition  of  to 
contrary  cannot  be  true.  It  is  also  known  a« 
negative  demonstratirui  or  Iteductio  ad  ab- 
surdum,     [AasuuD,  11.  J 

indirect-evidence,  s. 

Lliw  :  Evidence  deduced  by  inference  as  to 
the  truth  of  a  disputed  fact,  not  from  the 
actual  knowledge  of  a  witness,  but  from  col- 
lateral circumstances. 

indirect-taxes,  s.  pi.    [Tax.] 

*  in-di-rect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Ei^ 
directed  (q.v.).]  Not  directed  or  addressed  tc 
any  particular  persf)n  or  thing. 

"  I  prayed  in  heart  an  t/idtrectrd  jitnyer."        CraMt. 

*  in-dl-rec'~tion,  s.  [IJref  in-  (-J),  and  Er^ 
direction  (q.v).]  Oblique  means  or  cootm; 
dishonest  practice  ;  want  of  straightforward- 
ness. 

"If  Kinif  Jameii 
"Ry  &nj  indirection.  Hhoiild  perceive 
My  coming."         Ford:  I'erkin  Wnrbeck,  IILS. 

m-di-rect'-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  indirect;  -ly.\ 

1.  In  an  indirect  line  or  course ;  not  fai  a 
direct  or  straight  line  ;  obliquely. 

2.  Not  directly ;  not  in  direct  or  express 
terms  ;  not  by  direct  means. 

"Thy  head,  all  indireett;/,  gave  direction." 

S>uike»p.  :  Richard  III ,  \v.  t 

■•  3.  Unfairly  ;  not  fairly  ;  not  honestly  t 
without  right. 

"  Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.** 

Shakesp. :  Henry  V.,  U.  L 

in-di-rect'-ness,  $.     [Eng.  indirect;  -ness.) 

*  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indirect  m 
oblique. 

2.  Tlie  quality  of  being  indirect  or  not 
straightforward :  as,  the  indirectness  of  tht- 
attack. 

*  3.  Unfairness,  dishonesty,  fraud. 

"King  David  found  this  deflection  and  Indtrectnem 
in  our  minds." — Mouvtague :  Dcvoute  Euayet,  pt.  L, 
tr.  X.,  §  6. 

in-dir'-e-tin,  5.  [Eng.,  &c.  imli(go);  Tet(ene}, 
aud  suff.  -in.  (Chem.)^ 

Cli^m. :  CigHi7N05.  A  dark-brown  shining 
resin,  produced,  together  with  other  bodies, 
by  heating  indican  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  the  aqueooa 
alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  from  its  ammo- 
niacal  solution  by  barium,  calcium,  and  silver 
salts.  When  heated  it  melts,  biuTis  with  » 
smoky  flame,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

m-di-ru'-bin,  s.  [Eng.,  &c.  indi(go):  rubi- 
("n),  from  Rubia  (incioria  =  madder,  and  soff. 
-t;i  (Chevi.).} 

Chan. :  CgHsNO.  A  crystalline  compound, 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  indican  by 
means  of  an  acid,  but  more  abundantly  by 
treating  Indian  woad  leaves  in  an  alltalint 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  the  liquid  de- 
positing indirubin  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alkalis, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  In 
metallic  glistening  needles,  which  appear  red 
by  transmitted  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  even  on  boiling,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Indi- 
rubin is  isomeric  with  indigo-blue;  and  resem- 
bles indigo-root  in  many  of  its  iirnperties. 

*  in-di^-cem'-i-ble  (c  as  z),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
(•2),  and  Eng.  discernible  (qv.).]  Not  dis- 
cernible ;  not  perceptible  ;  imperceptible ;  no* 
capable  of  being  perceived. 

"These  small  and  almost  indiscernible  beginnings 
—Burnet:  Uitt.  Ouni  Time  (16891. 

*  in-di^-cem'-i-ble-ness  (c  as  z),  s.  [Eng. 

indiscerniJ)le ;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  indiscernible  ;  incapability  of  being  dia 
cemed  or  perceived. 

"  The  indiscerniblcneu  ...  of  the  difference  of  Uieai 
tlist-iut  states."— Bammond:  Workt.  iv.  494. 

*  in-dl^-cem'-i-bly  (c  as  z),  adv.  [Eng 
i)idiscernib{le) ;  -hj.]  In  an  indiscernible  man- 
ner ;  so  as  not  to  be  discernible  ;  impercep- 
tibly. 

*  in-dis-cerp-i-bll'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  iridis- 
cerpible;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerpible. 

"  Endowing  it  with  such  attributes  as  are  essen 
tial  to  It,  as  indi^ccr/iibitity  is  to  the  Boul  of  man."— 
ff.  .More:  /mmortality  qf  the  Soul.    (Pref.) 

*  in-dlS-9erp'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  disi:erpibk  (q.v.).]     Not  discerpible  ;  in- 


bSil,  b6^ ;  pout.  j($\^l ;  cat,  (ell,  chorus,  (bin,  bench ;  go,  gem ;  thin,  this ;  sin.  as ;  expect,  ^enophon.  exist,     ph  =  C 
-dan,  -tian  =  sh^n.     -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -(ion,  -?ion  =  zhun.     -cious,  -tious,  -sious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  .tc  =  bel.  d^L 
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capable  of  being  separated  into  parts  ;  in- 
eeparable. 

"Thdii»t.nre  of  any  Imnmlnti&l  being,  a  chief  pro. 
perty  of  wliich  la  to  be  intiitcerpibU.''—Glanvitk .  i're- 
€xUt.  of  .soutt.  eh.  Hi. 

•  )En-dis-9erp'-i-ble-ness*  s.  [Eng.  indis- 
cervihle ;  -ufss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indisccrpible  ;  incapat)ility  of  beiug  separated 
into  parts;  iridiscerpibility. 

•  in-dis-9erp-ti-bil'-x-ty,  s.  (Eng.  indw- 
cerptihle ;  -it'/.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug 
indisoerptible, 

•  ill-dia-9erp'-ti-ble,  a.  [Pref.  hi-  (2),  and 
Enj,'.  'iifir.,.'r/'tlf>t€(n.v.).'\  Not  discerptible  ;  iii- 
capal>lH  of  bring  destroyed  by  the  separation 
ordiasolutiou  of  its  parts. 

"There  Is  no  sort  of  reason  to  think  death  to  \m  the 
dlanolution  of  .  .  .  the  living  helug.  even  though  It 
ahoulil  not  be  ab3oliiteIy  inUftcefptible." — Butler: 
Analogy  of  Htligion,  pL  t,  ch.  i. 

•  in-dis-9erp'-ti-ble-iicss,5.  [Eng.  Indis- 
cerpuole  ;  -luss.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
indiscerptible  ;  indiscerptibility. 

•  in-dis-ferp'-ti-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indiscerp- 
tib(le);  -l;t.\  In  an  indiscerptible  manner;  so 
as  to  be  indiscerptible. 

•  in-dis'-9i-plm-a-ble,  a.      [Pref.  fn-  (2), 

and  Eng.  discipUit'able  (q.v.).]  Incapable  of 
being  disciplined  or  improved  by  discipline  ; 
uot  to  be  tntineil  to  good  order  and  habits. 

*'  Men  of  (lull  nnturea.  atiipid,  and  fnditeipUnable.''— 
Bale:  Proi'Uion  fur  the  Poor.    (Fref.J 

•  in-dis'-9i-pline,s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
discipline  (q.v.).j  Wautof  discipline,  training, 
or  instruction. 

Ili-dis-coV-er-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  discoverable  {q.v. ).']  Not  discoverable  ; 
that  cannot  be  discovered. 

"Nothing  can  be  to  us  "i  law,  which  Is  by  us  fn<2fi. 
eoverablti." — C'onybeare,  ser.  2,  Pl  166. 

•  in-dis-cov'-er-^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dwcocei*)/ (q,v.).j  A  failure  to  discover;  fail- 
are  in  a  search  or  inquiry. 

"The  magnifying  eateem  of  the  ancleuta,  arising 
from  the  inUiscoi'ery  of  its  head." — Browne:  Vulgar 
Srrourt.  bk.  vL,  uh.  xii, 

in-dis-creet',    *  in-dls-cret,    *  In-dys- 

crete.a.  (Fr.  indiscret,  from  Lat.  indiscrehis 
=  that  does  not  discern  or  distinguish.]  [Drs- 
CREEn-.)  Not  discreet ;  wanting  in  discretion  ; 
injudicious  ;  incautious  ;  foolish  ;  rash. 

"  Indiscreet  and  unpopular  meaaoreB  fotlowed."  ^ 
Macaulay:  But,  Eng..  ch.  vU 

In-dis-creet'-ly,  a<iv.  [Eng.  iiidiscTeet ;  -Zy.] 
In  an  indiscreet  manner  or  degree ;  not  dis- 
creetly ;  injudiciously ;  inconsiderately. 

"A  man  bo  indiscreetly  fmnk  and  so  restieaaly  ac- 
tive."—J^ocuiWai/  ;  Hist.  Eng..  ch.  xix. 

&X~^t8-creet'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indiscreet ; 
-nes3.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
creet ;  want  of  discretion. 

•  m-dis-crete'.  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

discrete  (q.v.).] 

1,  Not  discrete  or  separated. 

"An  inditcrete  mass  of  confused  mtHXat'—PoumaU. 

2.  Not  discreet ;  indiscreet. 

"Outofau indijcre^ devotion."— Aoyto.-  WoTk».\Y,lh%. 

In-dis-cre'-tioXI,  s.  [Fr.,  from  indiscret; 
Sp.  iiidiscTccivu  ;  Ital.  indiscrezione.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  indiscreet ;  a  want 
of  discretion ;  imprudence ;  rashness ;  want 
of  judgment. 

"  Alls  not  offence,  that  inditcretiein  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so."        S/taketp. :  Lear,  it  4. 

2.  An  indiscreet,  judicious,  or  rash  act :  as, 
He  lias  committed  an  indiscretion. 

in-dis-crixn'-i'iiate,  a.  &  adv.  [Lat.  in'  = 
not,  and  discriminatus  ~  distinguished,  sepa- 
rated.) 

A-  As  adj. :  Not  discriminate ;  wanting  or 
felling  in  discrimination;  making  no  distinc- 
tion ;    promiscuous. 

"Treating  friends  and  foes  with  {nditcrimtnats  in- 
■olenci^  and  asperity."— iVa en uiaj/  ,■  Bitt.  £ng.,  ch.  xiv. 

B>  As  adv.  :  Indiseriminately. 

"  Could  ever  wise  man  wish,  in  good  estate. 
The  use  of  all  things  inditcri-ninaie  f 

Ball:  Satirci,  bk.  v..  saL  8. 

fci-dis-crim'-in-ate-ly,  culv.  (Eng.  indis- 
criviinate  :  -ly.]  In  an  in<li.scriminate  manner ; 
without  distinction  ;  promiscuoualy. 

in-dis-crim'-in-at-ing,  a.  [Eng.  indis- 
criiitiita((e) ;  -(»f/.]  Not  discriminating  ;  mak- 
ing no  distinction. 


in-dis-crim-in-a'-tloii,  «.     [Pref.  irt^  (2), 

aTid  Eng.  dincriinination  {q.v.).J  Tlie  quality 
of  beiug  indiscriminate;  want  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

in-dis-crim'-in-a-'tive,  a.  [Eng.  indis- 
crimi)iul{e) ;  -ive.] '  Not  discriminative  ;  indis- 
criniinating  ;  making  no  disliuction. 

•  itn-dis-cUssed^  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
dwcussed(q.v.).]  Notdiscussed;  uotexamiued 
into. 


in-dia-pens-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Eng.  indispens- 
nhk ;  -Uy ;   Vr'  iiulispensabiliti.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Indispensa- 
ble ;  indisjiensablt-ness. 

"Their  notions  a)>out  the  eternity  and  iTulltpensn- 
bllili/  of  the  natural  la.w."—ii/celton  :  Deisni  Beoealcd, 
dlaL  3. 

*  2.  The  state  of  being  excluded  ftom  dis- 
pensation. 

In-dis-pens'-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.  &  Sp.  indiapensa^ 
hie;  \Ui\.  indispensa,hile.'\ 

1.  Not  dispensable;  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  or  done  without ;  not  to  be  spared  ;  that 
cannot  be  omitted,  spared,  or  remitted  ;  abso- 
lutely necessary  or  requisite. 

*  2.  Unavoidable ;  inevitable ;  coming  or 
happening  of  necessity. 

*  3.  Not  admitting  dispensation  ;  not  per- 
mitting release  or  exemption. 

"All  other  learned  men  thoi^ht  thebiw  was  moral 
and  indiepemaMe.'' —Burnet :  But.  fiejorm,    {IWl.) 

in-dis-pens'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indis- 
pensable ;  -ness'.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indispensable ;  indispensability. 

in-dis-pens'-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  indisptnso' 
b{le);  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  indispensable  manner;  of  neces- 
sity ;  necessarily. 

•■  Man  being  thus  bound  hy  the  i>erempt«ry,  Irrever- 
cdble  decree  of  heaven,  uinst  by  virtue  thereof,  indit- 
pentably  obey  or  suffer." — SouO*:  Work*,  voL  iv,,  acr.  6. 

*  2.  Unavoidably. 

*  m-di8-persed'»  ^  in-dis-persf ,  a.  [Pref. 

ill-  (li),  and   Eng.  dispersed  (q.v.).]     Not  dis- 
persed, not  scattered  or  dissipated. 

"  Inditperst  la  this  bright  majesty." 

More :  On  the  ^ui,  bk.  ill.,  c.  11.,  a.  S6. 

in-dlS-po^e't  v.t.  [Fr.  indisposer,  from  in- 
=  Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  disposer  =  to  dispose 
(q.v.).] 

1.  To  make  disinclined ;  to  disincline. 

2.  To  make  unfavoorable  or  not  well  dis- 
posed. 

3.  To  render  unfit  or  unsuited ;  to  disqualify. 

"  A  further  degree  of  light  would  not  only  have  in- 
ditfjosed  them  to  the  reception  of  iL"—Burd  ••  Works, 
vol.  viL,  ser  SS. 

4.  To  make  slightly  ill ;  to  affect  with  in- 
disposition or  slight  illness ;  to  disorder 
slightly  Avith  regard  to  healtli.  (Seldom  used 
except  in  the  pa.  par.) 

in-dis-po^ed',  pa.  par,  or  a.    [Indispose.] 

1.  Not  disposed,  disinclined,  averse,  un- 
willing. 

"  A  mind  unnerved,  or  indUpoaed  to  bear 
The  weight  of  subjects  worthiest  of  her  care.' 

Coirper :  Retirement.  677. 

2.  Not  well-disposed,  unfavourable. 

"The  king  was  sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the 
persons  orthe  principles  of  Calvin's  disciples." — Clar- 
enUon  :  Civil  War. 

3.  Slightly  ill ;  suffering  from  indisposition. 

"  To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  eonnd  man."       Shakesp. :  Lear,  IL  <- 

*  lil-dis-pd^'-ed-xiess,  s.  [Eng.  indisposed  ; 
-ness.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisposed  ; 
disinclination;  unwillingness;  averseness. 

"All  my  settled  indispoiedneu  to  believe  strange 
things. " — Boyle  :  Works,  L  232. 

2.  Indisposition. 

in-dis-po^-i'-tion,  s.    [Fr.,  from  indisposer.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indisposed  ; 
disinclination ;  unwillingness ;  averseness  ; 
dislike. 

2.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 

"And  this  Is  not  from  any  failure,  but  from  the 
tnditpotiiion  of  the  ohi^ct." Suulhu^U,  vol.  111.,  ser.  2, 

*  3.  Want  of  tendency  or  natural  appetency 
or  affinity:  as,  the  indUtjiOsitloii of  two  sub- 
stances to  combine. 

4.  A  slight    disorder  of    health  ;  a  slight 


disease;  a  tendency  to  sickness;  slight  Ill- 
ness. 

in  dis-put-gr-bU'-l-t^,  ».  [Eng.  indiMputa- 
bU ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indisputable. 

in-dis-put -a-ble,  a.  [Fr,  &  8p.  indi$puta- 
ble  ;  Ital.  indtf/oiUibile.)  Not  disputable  ;  that 
cannot  bedi.Hputed,  controverted,  orgainsaid  ; 
incontrovertible,  incontestable,  nu'leniable, 
indubitable ;  too  evident  or  clear  to  admit  o* 
question  or  dispute. 

'■  Heir  by  right 
Inditputable  of  Arlon's  fume." 

Cowper  .    To  Bi*  fatKer.     (Traiu.) 

in-dls-puf-a-ble-ness,  s.  [£ng.  indisputa^ 
bU;  -juss.]  'ihe  quality  or  state  of  being  indis- 
putable, incontrovertible,  or  incontestable. 

in-dis'-pn-ta-bly,  (uiy.  [Eng.fndisp«ta6(ie); 

1.  Beyond  question  or  controversy ;  Incon- 
trovertibly,  indubitably  ;  iucontestably. 

"  Nor  is  it  inditjiutaUy  certain  what  manner  of 
death  she  died." — Brvune  :  Vulgar  Emurt.  blc  v., 
ch.  rlL 

2.  Without  question  or  opposition. 

in-^S-put'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
disputed  (q.v.).]  Not  disputed,  questioned, 
or  controverted  ;  undisputed. 

"The   most  indixputed  and  universally  lUlowed  of 

any  other."— iSir  H'.  I'crnpU :  Popular  IHtconUnU, 

•  in-dis'-sip-ar-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dissipable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  dis- 
sipated. 

in-dlS-sol-U-bU'-i-tj^,  «.  [Fr.  indiisolubiliU^ 

from  indissolithU.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble  ; 
incap.ibility  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or 
liquefied. 

2.  Incapability  of  being  dissolved  or  termi- 
nated ;  perpetuity  of  obligation  or  binding 
force. 

"This  not  receiving  its  essential  quality  at  itidii- 
solubilily." — Wariiurton :  h'orkt,  voL  li,,  »er,  17. 

in-dis'-sdl-n-ble,  a.  [Ft.,  from  Lat.  indiS' 
sohibilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  dissnltiAili$  = 
dissoluble  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  indisoluble ;  Ital.  indis- 
solubile.] 

1.  Not  dissoluble;  not  dissolvable;  inca- 
j)able  of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied, 
as  by  heat  or  water  ;  indissolvable. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved,  broken,  ot 
loosed  ;  subsisting  and  binding  for  ever ;  not 
capable  of  being  broken  or  abrogated;  per- 
petual ;  stable :  as,  an  indissoluble  tie. 


in-dis'-sdl-n-ble-ness,  «.  [Eng.  indissolu- 
ble; -ness.]  'The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indissoluble ;  indissolubility, 

"  Adam  might  have  held  a  state  of  immortality  and 
indiscolub/enet»  of  his  composition. "—ffo/tf ."  OHff.  ef 
Mankind,  pu  lii. 

in-dis'-sdl-n~bl^,  adv.     [Eng.  indissolvbijit) ; 

1.  In  a  manner  resisting  or  incapable  of 
dissolution  or  separation ;  in  a  manner  tliat 
cannot  be  broken. 

"  In  War  and  Discord's  adamantine  chain, 
Indissolubly  strong." 

Pope  :  Bvmtr ;  Iliad  xlU.  iSS. 

2.  In  a  manner  obligatory  or  binding  for 

ever. 

"  Indlssolubly  united  to  the  ^lorioofl  person  ol  the 
Son  of  OoA."~Bishop  Ball:  Chrut  BysticaL 

in-di^-golV-a-ble,    *  in-dis-§6lv'-i-ble, 

a,   ^  n.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  dissolvabU 
(q.v.).] 
A»  As  adjective: 

1.  Indissoluble;  that  cannot  be  dissolved, 
melted,  or  liquefied ;  incapable  of  dissolution, 
separation,  or  liquefaction. 

"Tie  softer  veins  of  crystal  remain  indiaotrable 
In  scorching  teixitories." — Browne:  Vulgar  Brrouri. 
bk.  a.  ch.  1. 

2.  That  cannot  be  dissolved,  loosed,  or 
broken  ;  binding  or  obligatory  for  ever. 

"The  onion  Iwtween  these  two  natures  is  only  by 
intimate  indissoitiabU  relation  one  to  the  other." — 
South:  Works,  vol  vii,.  ser.  1. 

'  3.  Incapable  of  beiug  solved  or  determined. 
*  "B,  As  subst.  :  A  question  or  point  which 
cannot  be  solved. 

m-di^-^olV-a-ble-ness,  s,  [Eng.  iTidis- 
solvable  :  -ness.]  Jhe  quality  or  state  of  being 
indissolvable ;  mdissolublenesa. 


fite,  fSt,t,  fare,  amidst,  tPbat,  f^JLl,  father :   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit.  sire.  sir.  marine :   go,  pot, 
or.  wore,  W9II,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  oub,  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    so,  oe  =  e ;    ey  —  a.    qu  -  kw* 
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■  Xn-diB'-tan-9^,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eiig. 

distancy  (q.v.).]     Want  of  distance  or  separa- 
tion ;  closeness. 


in-dis-tinct',  a.  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  iiidistincttts, 
from  in-  ^  not,  and  distlncius  =  diHtinct(q.v.); 
Ital.  &.  Sp.  indistiuto.] 

1.  Not  diatiuct;  not  separate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  clearly  pLTceptible  by  itself;  not 
having  the  lines  of  separation  distinct,  clear,  ( ir 
plain;  not  readily  distinguishable  ;  confused. 

"Their  miuute  i-arts    liecome    more   incitttinc{."~ 
Rcid:  Inquiry  int<j*t!ie  Human  Mind,  ch,  vi.,  §  22. 

2.  Not  presenting  clear  or  well  -delined 
images;  faint,  dim  :  as,  ivMsiinct  vision. 

3.  Obscure  to  the  mind ;  not  clear ;  con- 
fused, vague. 

"  Thy  indistinct  expreasiooB  seem 
Like  laiititage  uttered  iu  it  dreiim," 

Cowper :  To  Mary, 

4.  Not  clearly  audible  ;  faint. 


^  Indistinct  is  negative;  it  marks  simply 
the  want  of  distinctness:  confused  is  positive; 
it  marks  a  positive  degree  of  indistinctness.  A 
thinj;  may  be  indistinct  without  being  confused; 
but  it  cannot  be  confused  without  being  imlis- 
tinct:  two  things  may  be  indistincty  or  not 
easily  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but 
many  things,  or  parts  of  the  same  things,  are 
confused  :  two  letters  in  a  word  may  be  indis- 
tinct;  but  the  whole  writings  or  many  words 
are  confused.    (Crabb:  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  in-dxs-tiLnOt'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-(2) ;  Eng. 
distinct,  and  suff.  -ible.]  Not  distinguishable  ; 
indistinguishable. 

"  The  iiidi^tinctible  likeness  of  two  of  Charlemagne's 
}tDighis."—\Varton :  Sist.  Ejigliah  Poetry,  vol.  iii 

•  in-dis-tihc'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  distinction  i<^.v .).'] 

1,  Want  of  distinction  ;  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty. 

"  As  titles  that  from  their  Beveral  chaimels  haste  .  .  . 
Aud  meeting  there  to  indistinct  ion  waste." 

Davenant :  Oondibert,  I.  v.  to. 

2.  Want  of  distinctness ;  dimness,  faintness, 
indistinctness. 


3.  Wantof distinction ordifference;  equality 
of  condition  or  rank. 

in-diS-tinct'-l^,  adv.     [Eng.  indistinct;  dy.] 
1.  Confusedly,   uncertainly ;    without   dis- 
tinction, separation,   or   discrimination  ;    not 
definitely  ;  not  with  precise  or  definite  limits. 

"  Soathward,  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared." 
Wordswm^ :  Excursion,  bk,  i. 

*  2.  Without  being  distinguished. 

"  The  liquors  soaked  indintinctty  throueh  the  bowl." 
— Brovme:   V'ttigar  Errours,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  vll, 

3.  Without  exactness ;  vaguely,  loosely ; 
not  clearly. 

"  perfunctorily  and  indistinctly  enough  handled  by 
the  chemical  writers "" — Boyle :  Works,  ii.  239. 

Xn-dxS-tinot'-ness, 5.  tEn;».  indistinct;  -ness.] 
The  (juality  or  state  of  being  indistinct ;  want 
of  distinctness  ;  confusion,  uncertainty,  faint- 
ness,  dimness,  vagueness,  obscurity. 

"The  degrees  of  indistinctness  of  the  object  may  be- 
come the  signs  of  diBtances." — Reid  :  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Jliiid.  ch,  vi..  §  22. 

io-dis-tin'-guish-a-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 

in-  ('2),  and  Eng.  dislingnishable  (q.v.).]  Not 
distinguishable  ;  incapable  of  being  distin- 
guished. 

"  A  eort  of  sand  eo  indisttngnishnblf:  from  that  we 
call  Cnlnis  sand,  that  it  has  been  sold  for  as  much." — 
Bo^te  :  Works,  vi.  64. 

In-dis  tiLn'-guisli-a-bl^(uasw),nrfy.  [Eng. 

indistinguishab{le) ;  -/i/.]  In  an  indistinguish- 
able manner  ;  so  as  not  to  be  distinguishable. 

*  in-dis-l^'-guished,     *  in-dis-tin'- 

guisht  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref.  in-{2\  and  Eng. 
distuupiished  (q.v.).]  Notdistinct,  indistinct, 
confused. 

"In  that  iTvliitinffiiUhi  mass,  all  thlngsseemedona" 
—Brovrne:   Vutfjur  Errours,  bk.  iiL,  ch.  xiv. 

*  in-dis-tin'-guish-ing  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 
171-  (2),  and  Eng.  distingniskiiig.]  Not  dis- 
tinguishing ;  not  making  any  distinction  or 
ditterence  ;  not  discriuiinating  ;  impartial. 

*  in-dis-turb'-an9e«  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2).  and 
Eng.  dhtvrh.nce  (q.v.).]  Freedom  from  dis- 
turbance, quiet,  calmness. 

"  Wliat  is  called  by  the  Stoicks  apathy,  and  hy  the 
Scepllcka  indisturbance."~Tem.ple  :  Of  Gardening. 


*  xn-dit^h',  v.t.    [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  ditch 
(q.v.).j     To  bury  or  cover  up  in  a  ditch. 

"  Wert  thou  inditched  iu  gr*f«t  secrecle." 

ffall:  Hutiret.  l.k,  bl.,  «at  2. 

in-dite',    •  en-dit-en,    •  en-dyte,    *  in- 

dyte,  v.t.  it  i.  [U.  Fr.endicter,  enditer,  from 
Low  Lat.  indicto  —  to  accuse  ;  frequent,  of 
Lat.  indico  =  to  proclaim,  to  eryoin.] 

A.  Transitive  : 

1,  To  compose  ;  to  write. 

"  llviir  how  leariied  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites." 
i'ope :  Eisay  on  Criticism,  VL 

*  2.  To  indict  (q.v.). 


*  3.  To  dictate. 

••  Induced  or  endytedot  clerkly  speche,     Dlctatus."— 
Prom, pi.  Parv. 

*  4.  To  invite,  to  ask. 

"She  will  indite  him  to  some  sniiper." 

Shakesp. :  Roirieo  A  Juliet,  11.  4 

8,  Intrans.  :  To  wj  itc,  to  compose. 

"  Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite" 

Herbert :  Joseph's  Coat. 

in-dit'-er,  s.  [Eng.  indit{e);  -er-.]  One  who 
indites. 

"  in-dite'-inezit,  s.     [Eng.  indite;  -ment.] 
\.  The  act  of  inditing. 
2.  An  iudietmeat  tq.v.). 

in'-di-ilm,  s.  [Lat.  iwUcum,  =  a  blue  pig- 
ment.] 

Chem.:  A  very  rare  metal  (sym.  In.,  at.  wt. 
1I3'4),  occurring  iu  minute  quantities  in  zinc 
ores.  It  was  discovered  by  F.  Rttich  and  Th. 
Richter,  in  lSti;i,  in  the  zinc-biemle  of  Frei- 
burg. The  metal  itself  is  of  a  lead-gray  colour, 
soft,  malleable,  fusible,  but  not  very  volatile. 
It  resists  oxidation  up  to  a  temperatiu"e  be- 
yond its  melting  point,  176°,  but  when  heated 
to  redness  takes  fiie  in  tlie  air,  burning  with 
a  blue  flame,  and  giving  off  a  brownish  smoke. 
It  is  readily  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  but  dis- 
solves slowly  in  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  From  the  solution  of  its  salts,  indiiun 
is  precipitated  by  anunonia  and  potash  as  a 
hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either  reagent. 
It  is  also  comidetely  precipitated  from  neutral 
solutions  of  its  salts  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. Indium  oxide.  lujOs,  is  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  becoming  darker  when  heated.  The 
sulphide  is  an  orange  yellow  powder,  insoluble 
in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  the  mineral 
acids.  Indium  clihjride,  InCls,  is  volatilised 
at  a  red  heat,  but  undergoes  decomposition 
when  heated  in  the  air.  All  the  salts  of  in- 
dium impart  a  viulet  lint  tf>  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner.  The  spectrum  of  the  metal 
is  very  characteristic,  consisting  of  two  bright 
indigo-coloured  bauds,  and  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  these  bands  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  metal.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*421  at 
16-8'. 

*  in-di-vid'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  dividahle  (q.v.).]  Not  dividable  ;  that 
cannot  be  divided  ;  incapable  of  division. 


"  in-di-Vld'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 
divided  (q.v.).]     Not  divided,  undivided, 

"  A  representation  of  the  blessed  indlvided  Trinity." 
—Bp.  J'utrivk :  On  Oen^Hs  xviii.  2. 

in-di-vid'-U-al,  a.  <fe  s.  [Lat.  individuus, 
from  In-  =  not,  and  dividvus  =  divisible,  from 
divido  =  tn  divide  ;  Eng.  suff.  -al ;  Fr.  indivi- 
duel;  Sp.  indivdual ;  IXStX.  individwile.] 

A.  As  adjective: 

*  1.  Subsisting  as  a  single  indivisible  entity 
or  distinct  being  ;  one  ;  single. 

"  Mind  has  a  beine  of  its  o\ru.  distinct  from  that  of 
all  other  thlugs.  and  is  a  pure.  uiimingJed,  individual 
Bubst*uce,"— aerircA."  /^isfht  of  A'aCure,  vol.  ii,,  pt.  i., 
ch.  V. 

*  2.  Undivided  ;  not  to  be  parted  with  or 
disjoined  ;  inseparable. 

"  Hunceforth  au  iiuiittidual  solace  dear." 

Mdtou:  P.  U,\v.  <8«. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  only ;  peculiar  to  or 
characteristic  of  a  single  person  or  thing  :  as, 
individual  exertions. 

B.  As  substantive  : 

1,  Ord.  lM.ng.  :  A  single  person,  animal,  or 
thing  of  any  kind  ;  especially  a  single  huumn 
being;  a  being  or  thing  incajiable  of  sepani- 
tion  or  divi.'^ion  in  a  certain  relation  without 
destruction  of  its  identity. 

"  An  indipiduiit  is  a  sacred  mark.*" 

Cotpjier :  Exp'iffulation,  4Si. 

2,  Zool. :  A  being  equal  to  the  whole  result 


of  tlie  development  of  a  single  ovum.  In  the 
caao  of  th*)  higlier  animals  this  is  but  a  single 
existence  ;  in  tho  case  of  the  lower  onea  it 
may  \}e  multitudes  held  together  by  a  certalo 
bonrt  of  union. 

in-di-vid'-U-al-I^m,  «,     [Eng.  individual; 

-ism.\ 

1.  Tho  quality  of  being  individual  or  dis- 
tinct; individuality, 

2.  An  excessive  regard  to  one's  own  in- 
terests; self-interest,  suHishness, 

3.  A  system  or  condition  in  which  eacli  in- 
dividual works  for  his  own  ends  in  social, 
poliiical,  or  religious  nuittfirs.     jSoctALisM.) 

"  The  selHshneHA  of  the  sniall  proprietor  hax  l>eea 
doscrllxid  liy  the  beat  writers  as  individuaiism." — 
Kdinbursfh  lleview.  Jan.,  m71,  p.  21. 

*in-di-vid-U-al-ist'-ic,a.  [Eng.  iwllvidual: 
-Istic]  Pi-rtain'ing  to  or  promoting  the  good 
of  the  individual. 

"Production  la  socinllstlc,  whereas  distribution  la 
indii'iUiuiiitfic,  say  the  tkiciAlifita." — Atheneeum,  Urns 
31,  1884,  p.  6H7. 

in-di-vid-u-Sl'-i-ty,  s.    [Eng.  indimdval; 

-ity.\ 
L  Ordinary  Ixinguuge : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  distinct  or 
individual  ;  separate  or  distinct  nature  or 
existence. 

"  Individuality  U  left  oat  of  this  Bchetae  of  gorem- 
Bieut."—Bitrke  ;  On  a  Hcijicid^  Peace.  let.  2. 

2.  Idiocrasy,  distinctive  character,  sharply 
marked  temperament,  distinctive  personality. 

"Ho  is  always  reaching  out  after  perfect  individual- 
ity, and  always  fHlliuK  helplessly  upou  the  other  sideL** 
~PaU  Mali  Gazette,  July  IB.  1884. 

II,  Technically: 

L  Phren. :  One  of  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  the  first  of  the  perceptive  division.  Its 
locality  is  just  above  the  nose,  with  Compari- 
son above  it,  and  Calculation  to  the  riglit  and 
left. 

2,  Zool.:  The  state  or  quality  of  constituting 
an  individual  (q.v.). 

H  The  separate  individuality  of  every  viable 
Ikuiuan  being,  which  seems  so  clear  to  civilizrrd 
races,  is  by  no  means  universally  recognised 
by  peoples  of  low  culture.  Speaking  of  the 
Couvade  (q.v.),  Tylor  {Early  Hist.  Mankin/i, 
1878,  pp.  295,  29l>)  says  ; 

"  It  shows  us  a  number  of  diartlnct  and  distant  tribes 
deliVtenitely  holdluK  the  opinion  that  the  cuuuection 
between  father  antl  child  is  not  only,  aa  we  tliiiik.  a 
mere  relation  of  parentage,  affection,  aud  duty.  Imt 
that  their  very  bodies  are  joined  by  a  physical  bond. 
so  tliat  what  iii  dune  to  the  one  acts  directly  uikiq  the 
other." 

in-dx-vid-u-al-iz-a'-tlon,  s,  [Eng.  indi- 
vidualiz{e) ;  -tition.]  Tlie  act  of  individualiz- 
ing; the  state  of  being  individualized;  indi- 
viduation. 

in-di-vid'-U-al-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  individual; 
-ize.]  To  mart  out  or  select  as  an  individual, 
or  to  distinguish  from  other  individuals  by 
peculiar  or  distinctive  characteristics  ;  to 
connect  with  one  particular  individual ;  .to  in- 
dividuate. 

"The  indivldttaZizing  principle."— r«6ffrM^ .■  Biet. 
Philog..  1.  455. 

In-dx-vid'-u-al'iz-er,  s.  [Eng.  individwd- 
isifi);  -er.]    One  who  indi\idualizes. 

En-di-vid'-u-al-ly  adv.     [Eng.  individwU; 

■iy-\  '   ' 

1.  Separately  ;  by  itself ;  to  the  exciosioD 
of  others ;  singly. 

"  The  Kerolutiou  Society  .  .  .  have  not  a  ain^je  voto 
for  a  kiuK  auionp^t  them,  either  individualiy  at  to\- 
lectively.'— fiurfo; -■  French  Re^'olution. 

*  2.  Not  separately ;  incommunicably. 
'  3.  Indivisibly. 


•  in-di-vid'-u-ate,  a.   [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eug. 

dividuate  (q.v.)'J     Not  divided  ;  undivided. 

*  in-di-Tid'-U-ate,  v.t.  &  i.     (Low  Lat.  in- 

diiHilnatiis,  pa.  par.  of  individuo,  from  Lat. 
individuus  =  undivisible.J 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  To  give  the  character  of  individuality  to ; 
to  endow  with  distinctive  characteristics;  to 
individualize. 

"  The  matter  o(  which  any  individual  object  consists 
is  limited  and  distinguished  by  iruiividuatinff  acd- 
iliiita.'  —  Ui'bimtvg :  Wwf.  pfiilos..  i.  138. 

2.  To  distribute  to  individuals. 

B.  hUrans.  :  To  become  or  break  up  into 
individuals. 


boil,  b^;  p^t,  jcJ^l;  cat,  9eU,  chorus.  9hin.  bench;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,    -ing. 
-clan«  -tifta  =  shan.     -tion,  -sion^shun;  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.     -tions,  -sious.  -cious  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  bel,  a^l. 
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•  in-di-Vid-U-a'-tion,  s.  [Kuk.  individii- 
(ate);  -ation]  Tlie  act  of  individuating;  the 
state  of  being  individuated  ;  thoactof  endow- 
ing with  individuality  ;  individualization  ;  in- 
dividuality. 

"Othere  deny  the  Iminnrtality  of  the  soul  In  Its  in- 
dMUuation."—B(U«  :  (trig,  of  Mankind,  p.  108. 

^  Principle  of  Individuation : 

Philos. :  The  Englisli  translation  of  the  term 
principiiim,  individuatianis.  introdiired  by  tin' 
gr-lioolmen  to  denote  that  principle  wliicli  in- 
dividuates an  ens  from  all  other  entia  wliatso- 
«ver.  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thoniaa  of  Aquin 
placed  this  principle  in  matter,  "in  so  far  as 
this  is  the  bearer  or  substratum  of  forms;" 
Duns  Scotus  held  that  "  not  matter,  but  form, 
is  the  individualizing  principle  ;"  Leibnitz  af- 
firmed the  nominalistic  thesis:  "Omne  indi- 
Triduum  sua  tota  entitate  individuatur  ; " 
while  for  Seliopenlianer  "  time  and  space 
constitute  tlie  princifde  of  individuation," 
(Ueberweg:  Hist.  Philos.) 

•  in-di-vid'-U-at-or,  s.  [Eng.  individuai(e) : 
-or.]  One  who  or  that  which  individuates  ;  an 
Individ  ualizer. 

•  iii-di-vid'-u-i-f!y',  *  m-di-vJd'-u-i-fie, 

v.t.     [Lai.  indlvidii7is  =  indivisililr-,  and  /ncio 
(pass.j?o)  =  to  make.]    To  individualize. 

"The  statute  of  addition?  was  made  in  the  flrstof 
Sing  Henry  the  Fifth  to  individuifit-  ami  separate  per- 
sons from  those  of  the  same  name."— A'uf^«r.'  OetttriU 
Worthiei  of  England. 

•  in-^-vid-U'-i-t^,  5.  [Lat.  iTvdividuitas, 
from  individuus  —  indivisible.]  The  state  of 
being  an  individual ;  individual  existence. 
{Fuller :  Pisgak  Sight,  III.,  pt.  ii.,  vi.  9.) 

•  in-di-vid'-u-iim,  s.  (Lat.,  neut.  sing,  of 
individuus  = 'indivisible.]    An  individual. 

"  It  cannot  mean  that  every  indipuluum  nhould  give 
bia  sutTTage." — Culverwetl :  Light  of  Mature,  cb.  Iv. 

•in-di-vine',  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
divine.\    Unholy. 

"  A  Turkish  providence  most  indMne." 

Daviea :  Aficrocoimos,  p.  57. 

•  in-di-Vin'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
divinity  (q.v.).]  Want  of  divinity  or  of  divine 
power. 


In-di-vi^-i-bil'-i-tiir,  s.  [Eng.  indivisible; 
-ity.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  indivisible. 

bl-di-vi^'-i-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  m- 
divisibilis.  from  in- =  not,  and  divi$ibilis  = 
divisible  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.:  Not  di\isible ;  that  cannot 
be  divided,  separated,  or  broken  up;  not 
separable  into  parts, 

"For  that  siihere  or  orb  of  light,  though  It  be  in 
aome  sense  eiitended.  yet  it  Is  truly  indivisible.'' — 
B.  More  :  Antidote  against  AtJieism,  App.  ch.  x. 

2.  Math. :  That  which  cannot  be  exactly 
divided.  One  quantity  is  said  to  be  indivisible 
by  another  when  no  commensurable  expres- 
sion can  be  found,  which,  being  multiplied  by 
the  latter,  will  give  the  former. 

B.  As  suhstantiie : 

1.  Ord.  Lang. :  That  which  cannot  be  divided 
or  broken  up  into  parts ;  a  very  minute  part 
or  division. 

2.  Geom. :  In  ancient  geometry  the  same  as 
infinites — small  or  intiuitely  small  quantities. 
According  to  the  views  of  the  first  inventor 
of  indivisibles,  lines  are  made  up  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  points,  surfaces  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  lines,  and  volumes  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  surfaces.  This  corresponds 
with  the  idea  of  fluents  and  fluxions,  as  origi- 
nally conceived. 

"Logical  or  mathematical  demoostrationsi  which 
aeem  to  consist  in  irtdiaisible4,''Sal« :  Qrig.  of  Man- 
kind, p.  129. 

in-di-vig'-x-ble-ness.  s.  [Eng.  indivisible  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indi- 
visible ;  indivisibility. 

"  By  the  indiviiihtenett  of  his  essence  from  their  pre- 
sences."— Mountague  ,  Devoute  E^ayei,  pt.  t,  tr.  ii,.  5  2. 

in-di~vi§'-i-'bly',  adv.  [Eng.  indivisible): 
•ly.\  In  an  indivisible  manner;  so  as  to  be 
Jad'visible  ;  undividedly. 

"They  Jointly  and  indivittbly  carry  on  one  and  the 
same  design." — South:  Sermang,  vol.  Iv.,  ser.  7. 

•  tn-di-vi'-^ion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
division{q.v.).'\  A  state  of  not  being  divided ; 
nnion,  oneness. 


*  in-di-vul'-sive-ly',  adv.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ; 
Eng.  divulsive,  and  sull'.  -ly.]  Inseparably  ; 
so  as  not  to  be  torn  uc  rent  asunder. 

"'I'hey  so  naturally  and  imlivulttvel]/  cleave  to  the 
saiue."— Ci«i«")r('*.'  IntetU  SyMtem,  p.  66ft. 

In-do-,  v^ef.  [India.]  Derived  tvova.  In  part 
belonging  to,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
India  (q.v.). 

Indo-Briton,  s. 

Ord.  Lang.  6:  Kthnol. :  One  of  the  race  Inter- 
mediate between  the  natives  of  India  and  the 
British.  As  a  rule,  tin*  father  ia  British,  the 
mother  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan.  A  more 
specillc  word  than  Eurasian  (q.v.), 

Indo-Chinese,  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Indo-China,  the  fluuth-ea5t*;m  peninsula  of 
Asia,  or  to  its  people,  or  their  languages. 

"Others  approximate  to  the  Jndo-Chinett  form."— 
Prichard:  Jfal.  UUt.  Man  (1848).  2«. 

Indo-English,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
English  who  are  l>urn  or  reside  in  India. 

^  The  common  term  is  Anglo  -  Indian, 
though  Indo-English  is  really  the  more  accu- 
rate. 

Indo-European,  a. 

Philol. :  The  same  as  Aryan  or  Indo-Gee- 
MANic  (q.v.). 

Indo-Germanic,  a. 

Philol. :  A  term  sometimes  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  Aryan  (q.v.),  and  sometimes  applied 
to  the  Teutonic  languages  to  denote  their  re- 
lationship with  the  Sanscrit. 

Indo  -  Muhammadan,  Indo-Maho- 
medan,  a.  Of  or  iiertaining  to  the  Maho- 
medan  inhabitants  of  India. 

"Indo- Mahomedan  folk-lore."— A^of«  *  <iueriei. 
Aug.  20,  1864.  p.  liZ 

*  in-doc-i-bil'-X-t^,  s.  [Lat.  indocibilitas, 
from  indocibilis  =  indocile.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  indocible  ;  indoeility. 

"  in-d65'-i-blo,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
docibk  (q.v.).]  Not  docible  ;  unteachable  ; 
insusceptible  of  instruction  or  training ;  in- 
tractable. 

"A  dispoBition  not  only  sottish,  but  indocibl«." — 
Milton  :  Obterv.  Article*  of  Peace. 

*  xn-ddc'-i-ble-ness,  s.  (Eng.  indocible ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocible ; 
indoeility. 

in-do'-cile  or  in-dd9'-ile,  a.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  indocitis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  docilis  = 
teachable,  docile  (q.v.).]  Not  docile  ;  un- 
teachable, intractable  ;  incapable  of  being  in- 
structed. 

■'  Whose  hearts  indocile  to  the  aacred  lore 
Of  Wlfldom."      BlackZock :  Memory  nf  Conatantia, 

in-do-Cll'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  indociliti,  from  in- 
docite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocile ; 
unteachableness,  intractableness. 

"  It  Is  no  small  comfort  to  me  .  .  .  that  I  discover 
my  iftdocHity."— Burke :  Letter  to  Sir  B.  Langrithe. 

in-doc'-trin-ate,  v.t.  [Formed  as  if  from  a 
Lat.  indoctrino,  from  in-  =  in,  and  doctrina  = 
learning  ;  doceo  =  to  teach.]  To  teach,  to 
instruct. 

in  -  ddc  -  tiTin  -  a'- tlon,  s.  [Ini)octrinate.] 
The  act  of  indoctrinating  or  teaching ;  the 
state  of  being  indoctrinated ;  instruction  in 
the  rudiments  or  principles  of  any  science. 

"  Postulates  very  accomodahle  mito  hmior  tjidoctrU 
nations." — Srowns;  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  i.,  ch.  vii. 

in'-do-in,  s.  [Eng.,  &c  indiigyt;  •in{Chem.).'] 
Chem. :  C32Hoo'^405-  A  body  obtained  by 
heating  a  solution  of  orthonitropropiolic  acid 
with  terrous  sulphate.  It  resembles  indigo- 
tine  in  appearance,  butditters  irom  it  in  being 
readily  soluble  in  cold  sulpliuric  acid,  forming 
at  once  a  blue  solution.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
cold  aniline,  and  in  sulphurous  acid. 

in' -dole,  s.      [Eng.,   &c.  ind{igo),  and  Lat, 
ok(um)  =  oil.] 
Chem.  :  CgHyN  =  C6H4<^^2'CH.    ^  ^^^_ 

talline  substance  obtained  from  indigo  by 
converting  it  into  isatin,  dioxindole,  and 
finally  into  oxindole,  and  reducing  the  oxin- 
dole  by  means  of  zinc-dust.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  by  passing  an  aniline  derivative, 
such  as  ethyl -aniline,  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
From  the  brown  oily  liquid  formed,  the  indole 
may  be  separated  by  picric  acid,  the  picrate 
of   indole    being  decomposed    by  ammonia. 


Indole  melts  at  52',  and  boils  witli  partial 
decomposition  at  '246%  Its  vapour  density  in 
4'45  ;  soluble  in  ether, 

in'-d6-len$e, '•In'-dS-len-gy, «.  [Lat.  iji- 
dvkatia  (first  used  by  Cicero,  not  liapnily,  as 
a  Latin  synonym  of  the  Greek  word  andBna. 
(apatheia)),  from  in-  =  not,  and  dolens  — 
grieving  ;  dolm  =  to  grieve.] 

*  I.  A  state  of  freedom  from  passion  or  pain. 

"Inordliiateneaa  of  affections  may  sometimes  m*k« 
some  men  like  some  beasts;  but  indolenrj/,  absence. 
emptlue-Hs.  privation  of  arrecttous.  makes  auy  man,  at 
all  times.  like  slaves,  like  tiiri.'  —Oonne:  Hermons, 
p.  156.    (1640.) 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indolent  ; 
habitual  laziness ;  aversion  to  exertion  or 
labour;  Indisposition  to  exert  one's  self;  idle 
ness ;  sloth  ;  inactivity. 

"The  demon  Indolence  thy  toll  o'erthrows." 

Thornton:  Cattle  of  Indolence,  ILSI. 

in'-do-lent,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and  dolena  =» 
grieving  ;  Ital.  &  Sp.  indolente,] 
X.  Ordiiuiry  Language: 

*  1,  Free  from  pain  or  suffering, 

2.  Habitually  idle  or  lazy ;  indisposed  to 
exertion  or  labour  ;  slothftU  ;  listless  ;  slug- 
gish ;  inactive. 

"The  indolent  apathy  char&cterlstlc  of  the  Spanish 
admlAiatratioa.'— J/a£uu'ay .'  Bitt.  Eng..  cb.  xxiv. 

*  n.  Med,:  Ousing  no  pain :  as,  an  indo- 
lent tumour, 

m'-do-lent-ly,  adv.    [Eng.  indolent ;  4^.] 

*  L  With  freedom  from  pain ;  without  pain, 
2.  In  an  indolent  maimer ;  without  actiWty, 

action,  or  exertion  ;  lazily  ;  sluggishly. 

**  In  rural  quiet  indolently  laid." 

Beauie  .*  VirffU;  Pott.  1. 

in'-do-line,  s.    [Eng.  ind{igo);  (alcoh)ol,  and 

suff.  (Chem.)  -inc.] 

Chem.  :  CigHi^Nj.  A  dark-coloured  resin 
obtained  by  heating,  in  sealed  tubes,  indigo- 
blue  with  barium  hydrate,  zinc -dust,  and 
water,  and  exhausting  the  product  with  al- 
cohoL  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  l#t  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  blue  fluorescence.  On  heating  with 
zinc-dust,  it  sublimes  in  long  pale-yellow 
needles.  By  treating  indoline  with  nitric 
acid,  an  orange-yellow  dinitro-com pound  ia 
obtained,  Ci6Hi2N2(N02)2,  soluble  in  alcohol 
but  insoluble  in  water, 

*  in-dom'-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  indomabilis,  from 
in-  =  not,  and  (io77Wi6i(is  =  tamable  ;  domo  = 
to  tame.]    Untamable  ;  indomitable. 

in-dom'-it-a-ble,  a.      [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 

Eng.  domitol  freq.  of  domo  =  to  tame  ;  Fr.  in- 
domptable.]  Untamable  ;  unconquerable  ;  in- 
vincible, 

**  His  indomitaMe  courage.* 

Lotig/eJlow  :  Song  of  Biawatha,  iT. 

*  m-domp'-a-ble,  *  in-dompt-l-ble,  a. 

[Indomitable.] 

in'-door,  a.  [Eng.  in,  and  door.)  Being  or 
done  within  doors ;  domestic  :  as,  indoor  work, 
an  indoor  servant. 

in-door^',  adv.  [Eng.  in,  and  doors.]  Within 
doors ;  inside  a  house ;  at  home  :  as,  He  is 
indoors. 

m-do-phe-nin,  s.  [Eng,  ind(ig)o;  phentpl), 
and  sutf.  (C/ieni.)  -in.] 

Chem. :  C20H15NO.  A  compound  prepared 
by  shaking  together  a  solution  of  isatin  in  30 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  pure 
benzene,  until  a  blue  colour  is  produced.  To 
separate  the  indophenin,  the  mixture  is  poured 
into  water,  filtered,  and  the  residue  washed 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  soda.  CjjjHsNOa  + 
SCgHs  =  C20H15XO  -f  H2O.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcoliol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
in  phenol.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
colourless  compounds  are  obtained,  which 
turn  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Indophenin 
strongly  resembles  indigotine,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  many  of  its  characters. 

in-do-phe'-nol^,  s.  pi.     [Eng.  i7id(igo),  and 

■phenols.] 

Chem. :  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  bine 
colouring  matters,  used  in  dyeing,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitroso-derivatives  of  tertiary 
aromatic  amines  or  jihenols  on  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  phenols  at  the  ordinarj',  or  at  a  raised 
temperature,  the  formation  being  facilitated 
by  adding  a  reducing  agent.    They  are  all 


f^te,  f^t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father;   we,  wet.  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir.  marine;   go.  pot, 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work.  whd.  son;  mute,  cub,  ciire.  vnite.  cur.  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian.    Je   ce  — e;  ey  =  a;  qn  =  kw. 
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•paringly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  phenol,  and  in  concentrated  8ul- 
phuric  acid.  When  lieated,  they  slowly  sub- 
-  Dlime  in  the  form  of  blue  needles  resembling 
indigo.  The  indophenols  are  afl'ected  by  acids 
more  than  indigo,  but  ore  said  to  resist  soap 
and  chlorine  better. 

•  Iu-d6rs'-a-ble,  a.    [Endorsable.] 

•  Xn-dors-a'-tlon, s.  [Bug.  iwlnrs^e);  *ation.] 
The  act  of  indorsing  ;  indorsement. 

&l~dorse',  v.t.     [Low  Lat.  i7W?orso,  ttom  Lat. 
in-  =  in,  upon,  and  dorswii  =  the  back.) 
*  1.  To  place  or  set  upon  the  back. 

"  Elephaut^  indorsed  with  towers." 

iItlto7i:  />. /J.,  ill.  829. 

2.  To  endorse  (q.v.). 

In'-dorse, ».    [Endorse.] 

]b-dorsed',  a.     [Endorse.] 
Her. :  Placed  back  to  back. 

in-dors-ee',  s.  [Eng.  indors(e):  -«.)  The 
person  to  whom  a  note  or  bill  of  excliange  is 
indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement ;  the 
converse  of  indorser. 

In-dorse'-ment,  s.    [Endorsement.! 

in-dors'-er»  in-dors'-or,  s.  (Eng.  indors(e); 
-er,  -or.]  A  person  who  indorses  a  note  or  bill 
of  exchange  ;  an  endorser. 

•  in-dS^\  v.t.    [Endow.] 

"  £]i~di$^'-ment,  s.    [Endowment.] 
)bid'dx'-;yl,  s.     [Eng.  iiu!(tgn),  and  (hydr)oxyl.] 

C(OH)^ 
Cliem. :  C6H4<*  |  >CHo.      A  brownish 

^N         '^        " 

oil,  formed  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, when  indoxylic  acid  is  heated  above  its 
melting  point.  It  is  volatile  in  steam,  and 
gives  to  water  a  blue  fluorescence.  Indoxyl 
possesses  both  acid  and  basic  properties,  and, 
like  indoxylic  acid,  is  converted  into  indigo 
"by  oxidation. 

lndoxyl-<M>mpounds,  s.  pi. 

Chem. :  Compounds  of  the  indigo  gr:)up. 
Ethyl  indoxylate,  CnHnNOg,  a  crystalline 
body  obtained  by  reducing  nitropropiolic  acid 
with  ammonium  sulphide.  It  contains  an 
hydroxy]  group  (HO),  and  has  the  character 
of  a  phenol.  It  melts  at  121°.  At  a  greater 
heat  it  is  converted  into  indigo.  By  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  ethyl 
indnxylate  is  converted  into  indigo-sulphonic 
acid. 

tl-dox-j^'l'-ic,  a.  [Eng.  &c.  iTidoryl  (q.v.) ; 
-ic]    (See  the  compound.) 

Indoxylic-acid,  s. 

Chemistry : 

c(oe) 

C9H7NO3  =  C6H4<^  I  ^CH-COOH.    This 

N 
acid  is  prepared  by  decomposing  ethyl  ind- 
oxylate.   It  melts  at  123°,  aud,  on  exposing  an 
alkaline  solu- 
tion ofit  to  the 
air,   indigo  is 
formed. 

in'-dra,  s.  [O. 

Sansc",  from 
iTidu  =  a  drop 
of  rain.] 

Religions : 
An  ancient 
Hindoo  gnd, 
the  personifi- 
cation of  the 
sky.  In  Vedic 
times  he  was 
the  supreme 
object  of  wor- 
Bhip,  corre- 
sponding in 
position,  not 
In  etymology, 
to  the  Zens  of 
the  Gri-eks 
and  the  Jupi- 
ter of  the  Ro- 
mans. Thus, 
of  the  first  444  Vedic  hymns  dedicated  to 
gods,  178  are  addressed  to  Indra,  while  to 
uie  second  god  in  position,  Agni  (Lat.  Ignis 
=  fire),  there  are  only  147,  and  to  Vishnoo, 
afterwards    so    celebrated,    only   two.      Yet 


IProm  a  Soapst07ie  ca  rKing  from.  Ne- 
pAl ;  nmo  in  the  Indian  Muteum. 
South  Kensington.) 


Indra  was  not  uncreated ;  he  had  a  mother. 
He  encompasses  the  waters  and  the  sky, 
reaches  up  to  lieaven,  has  placed  the  sun 
in  the  sky,  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  is  wor- 
sliipped  by  libations  of  Soma  (a  species  of 
Asclcpias),  is  a  bestower  of  wealth,  &c. 
(Muir:  Sariscril  Texts,  &c.) 

^  At  a  later  p-.-riod  representations  were 
sometimes  made  of  him,  thoroughly  personi- 
fied as  a  man  with  four  arms  and  hands,  riding 
on  an  elephant. 

in-draught  (ught  as  ft),  s.     [Pref.  in-  (l), 

Eng.  draught  (q-v.).] 

"  1.  An  opening  or  inlet  into  the  land  into 
which  the  sea  flows. 

"  The  tfrt'atcBt  indraughts  oi  rivers  or  Isgunes  liave 
commtiiiiy  the  ntronRCBt  tlilea," — Dampier  :  Voyniiis, 
vol.  il..  pt.  iii.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  The  flow  of  sea-water  at  some  depth  into 
a  land-locked  basin  to  replace  that  removed 
by  evajtoiation  or  outflow  at  the  surface,  as  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

*  3.  An  opening;  an  inlet 

"From  the  four  cardinal  winds  foar  indratightt  that 
ooniiiiand."  Drayton:  Foiy-Vlbion.m.  I'j, 

*  in'-drawn,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
drawn  (q.v.).]     Drawn  in. 

"in-dread',  v.i.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and  Eng. 
dread.]  To  fear,  to  be  afraid.  (Hudson: 
Judith,  i.  57.) 

*  in-drenQh',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (intens.),  and 
Eng.  drench  (q.v.).]  To  overwhelm  with 
water ;  to  drown  ;  to  drench. 

"  They  lie  indrencVd." 

Shakesp. :  Troilus  i  Crestida,  i.  1. 

in'-dris,  s.     [Malagasy.] 

Zool.  :  The  typical  genus  of  the  sub-family 
Indrisiufe.  Indris  brevicaudatus  is  a  lemur, 
about  three  feet  high,  found  in  Madagascar. 

in-dris-i'-nse,  5.  pL  [Mod.  Lat.  indris;  Lat. 
fem.  pi.  adj.  suflT.  ■in(s.] 

Zool. :  A  sub-family  of  Lemurid*,  type 
Indris  (q.v.). 

*  in-du'-bi-OUS,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  and 
dubius  —  doubtful.] 

1.  Not  doubtful ;  not  doubting ;  unsus- 
pecting. 

"  The  vulgar  vanity  of  repostufc  an  indubiout  cou- 
fldence  In  those  ant i<pesti lent iai  aplrits." — Barvfy:  On 
Consumption. 

2.  Not  doubtful ;  certain,  sure. 

in-du'-bit-a-ble,  a.  k  s.  [Ft.,  from  Lat. 
indnbitabili's,  from  in-  =  not,  and  dubitabills 
=  doubtful;  du6i?o  =  to  doubt ;  Sp.  indubi- 
table; lta.\.  iridubitabile.] 

A«  As  adj.  :  Not  to  be  doubted  ;  not  doubt- 
ful ;  certain  ;  unquestionable;  too  evident  or 
plain  to  admit  of  doubt. 

"That  the  AmertcaQs  are  able  to  bear  taxation  Is 
indubitable." — Johruon  :  Taxation  No  Tyranny. 

B.  vis  snbst. :  A  matter  or  thing  which  can- 
not be  doubted. 

in-du'-bit-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  indnhOa- 
ble;  -ness.]'  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indubitable. 

in-du'-bit-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  indubitah{U) ; 
-ly.]  Undoubtedly  ;  unquestionably ;  incon- 
trovertibly  ;  beyond  question  or  doubt. 

"  Upon  Buch  grounds  as  are  indubitably  demon- 
atrable."- Boi/?«;   »'orA:#,  v.  638. 

*  in-du'-bit-ate,  a.     [Lat.  iTidxibitatus,  from 

ill-  —  not,  and  dtihitatus,  pa.  par.  of  dubito  = 
tn  doubt.]  Not  doubted  or  doubtful ;  indubi- 
table ;  unquestioned. 

'■  Held  then  tlie  indiibitate  heln  of  the  crown."— 
Dacon  :  Benry  VU. 

*  in-dii' -bit-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  indubito.}  To 
bring  into  doubt ;  to  cause  to  be  doubted. 

in'-du^e,   v.t.    [Lat.  induco  =  io  lead  in    or 
on  :  in-  on,  and  duco  =  to  lead  ;  Sp.  inducir; 
Iial.  indurre ;  Fr.  induire.] 
I,  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  To  lead  or  bring  on. 

"  Rich  foreign  mould  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
/iid((C«  laborious."  Philips:  Cider,  i. 

*  2.  To  introdiice  ;  to  br'ng  into  view;  to 
lead  or  bring  forward. 

*  3.  To  put  or  draw  on  or  over. 

'■  O'er  the  seat  .  .  .  iiiduced  a  splendid  cover," 

Coufpcr  :  Task,  1.  82. 

*  4.  To  bring  on,  to  cause,  to  produce,  to 
give  rise  or  origin  to. 


5.  To  If'ad  or  draw  on,  aB  l>y  persuasion, 
eiiireaty,  nr  solicitjition  ;  to  prevail  on,  to  Ib- 
cite,  to  influence  by  motivts. 

"  Thpy  had  \>vku  indarj-U  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour 
for  the  blood  of  fellow  bu Meets. '—J/ucauZai/ ;  Hist,  of 
Eng..  ch.  11, 

*  6.  To  bring  forward  or  ofler  by  way  of 
induction  or  inference  ;  to  infer,  to  conclude. 

*  7.  To  bring  forward  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  to  instance. 

"To  oxprobate  their  Htupldlty.  he  indnt-rth  the  pn> 
vldonce  of  nU>T\ut."—ISromtte:  Vulgar  JCrrours.hk.  lii. 
ch.  xxvlL 

*  8.  To  bring  on  ;  to  superinduce, 

"  Schlnm  U  marked  out  by  the  MHinUe  iw  a  Iiind  rf, 
petrifying  criiiio,  which  induces  that  Induration  tt 
which  the  fearful  expectation  of  want  of  consequent." 
—Decay  qf  Piety. 

IL  Physics :  To  cause  by  proximity  without 
contact  or  transmission.  Used  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  particular  electric  or  magnetic  con- 
dition in  a  body  by  placing  another  body,  in 
an  opposite  electric  state,  in  proximity  to  it 
but  without  actual  contact. 

m-du9ed',  pa.  par.  or  a.    (Induce,  v.]    (Sea 

the  compound.) 

Induced-onrrents,  s.  pi. 

Elect.  £  Maga. ;  Electric  currents  developed 
in  conductors  in  proximity  U)  other  conduc- 
tors traversed  by  mtermittent  or  fluctuating 
currents  ;  also,  electric  currents  developed  In 
conductors  moving  in  the  field  of  a  magnet, 
or  in  conductors  within  the  field  of  a  moving 
magnet. 

in-du9'-mg,  pr.  par.  or  a.  [Induce,  v.]  (See 
the  comixnind.) 

Inducing-currents,  s.  pi. 

EU:cA.  £  Magn.  ;  Currents  which  produce 
induced-currents  (q.v.). 

in-du9e'-ment,  s,     [Eng,  induce;  -vient.\ 

1,  Ordinary  Language : 

\.  The  act  of  inducing ;  the  state  of  being 
induced. 

2,  That  which  induces;  that  which  leails 
the  mind  to  will  and  to  act;  any  argument, 
reason,  or  fact  which  tends  to  persuade  of 
influence  the  mind ;  a  motive,  a  reason,  a 
ground,  a  temptation,  an  incitement. 

"Then  mark  the  induceyjienll" 

Shakesp. :  Benry  nil.,  11.  4. 

H,  Law:  That  which  leads  to  something 
else ;  a  term  used  specially  in  various  cases  to 
signify  a  statement  of  facts  alleged  by  way  of 
previous  explanation  to  other  material  facts. 

in-dU9'-er,  s.  [Eng.  indnc(e) ;  -«'.]  One 
who  or  that  which  induces,  persuades,  or 
influences ;  au  inducement. 

■■  As  if  he  were  the  areat  impellpr  and  inducer  of 
men  to  sin.'—South :   Works,  vul.  viii..  ser.  4. 

in-du'-9i-8a  (or  9!  as  sbi),  s.  pi.    [Lat.  ~  & 

truce,  an  armistice.] 

Scots  Law:  The  days  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  citation  of  a  defender  and  the  day 
of  appearance  in  the  action  or  process. 

*  lli-du9'-i--ble,  a.     [Eug.  induc^e);  -ible.] 
I.  Capable  of  being  Induced,  brought  on, 
or  made  to  take  place. 


2.  Capable  of  being  inferred  by  induction  ; 
that  may  be  inferred  or  gathered. 

"Inducible  from  the  like  testimonies.'— firotOTia; 
Vulgar  Krrours.  bk.  vi.,  ch.  vt 

in-duct^,  v.t.    [Lat.  indnctus,  pa.  par,  of  in* 
duco  —  to  lead  or  bring  in.]    [Induce.] 

*  1.  Ord.  Uing. :  To  bring  or  lead  in ;  to 
introduce. 

"So  soone  as  any  one  tB  inducted  and  brotucbt  in 
thither,  she  or  he  is  delivered  to  the  prieata."— /*.  BoU 
land:  Liviut,  p.  1,029. 

2.  Eccle.'i.  Law :  To  introduce,  as  to  a  bene- 
fice or  otRce ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  of  any  office,  with 
the  customary  forms  and  ceremonies. 

"  Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  &ocd  tha 
bishop  to  the  arcndeacou,  and  is  done  by  givint*  the 
clerk  corporal  possee^sion  of  the  church,  as  by  holding 
the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a  bell,  or  the  like  :  and  is 
a  form  required  by  law,  with  intent  to  give  all  the 

faiishloners  due  notice.  «nd  sufficient  certainty  of 
heir  new  minister,  to  whom  thtv-  tithes  are  to  be 
paid.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus  presented.  Instituted, 
and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  he  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  full  and  complete  possession,  and  is  called  In  law 
persona  impersonata,  or  parson  impaisonee." — Black' 
stone:  Comment.,  bk.  i.,  en.  ll, 

in-diict'-e-OUS.  a.     [Eng.  induct;  -eons.] 
Elect. :  Rendered  electropolar  by  induction 


b$il.  bo^;  pout,  jo^l;  cat,  96X1,  chorus,  9hm,  ben^h;  go,  gem;  thin,  this:  sin,  a^;  expect,  ^enophon,  ei^st.     ph  =  ( 
-cian,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion,  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion,  -$ion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -aioos  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  .tc.  =  bel,  d^L 
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inductile— indulgence 


or  brought  into  tlie  opitnsito  electrical  state 
by  the  influence  of  iudiictive  bodies. 

■  In-diic'-tfle,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
ductile  (s\.\  .).^  Not  ductile;  not  capable  of 
being  drawu  out  into  threads,  as  a  metal. 

•  in-duc-til'-i-ty,  «.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
ductility  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug 
inductile. 

bi-dUC'-tion,  «.    (Fr.,  from  Lat.  inductionem, 

aec.  of  inductlo  =  au  introducing,  fn»m  in- 

diicliif:,  pa.  par.  of  indvco  =  iu  Ic;id  or  bring 

tn  ;  Sp.  iTiduccion;  Ital.  i7idmione.]    [Induck.] 

L  Ordinary  iMngnage : 

*  1.  The  act  of  inducting  or  bringing  in  ; 
inti'iduction  ;  a  bringing  in  or  putting  into 
an  office.    {P.  HolUmd :  lAvius,  p.  379.) 

2.  A  beginning  ;  a  commencement;  a  start. 
"These  promises  are  fair,  tho  parties  sure. 
And  Oil!  i»ductio7t  full  of  proBitcryun  liope." 

Shakegp. :  I  Uenry  !V..  HI.  1. 

*  3.  That  wliich  serves  to  introduce  some- 
thing  else  ;  an  intrt)duction  ;  a  preface,  as  of 
a  play  or  poem ;  an  introductory  scene  in  a 
play ;  a  prologue. 

*  4.  An  inducement.  {Milton  :  Beasons  of 
Church  Govenmient,  pref.) 

II.  Technically : 

1.  Kccles. :  Tlie  act  of  putting  the  parson,  after 
institution  (q.v.),  into  actual  possession  of  the 
church  or  glebe,  or  the  making  of  a  clerk  the 
complete  incumbent  of  a  church.  [Induct,  2.] 

2.  Elect.  .-The  action  which  electrified  bodies 
exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a  natural  state. 
An  insulated  conductor,  cliarged  with  either 
kind  of  electricity,  so  acts  on  bodies  in  a 
natural  state  placed  near  it  as  to  decompose 
the  neutral  fluid,  attracting  the  opposite  kind 
of  electricity,  and  repelling  the  same  kind. 
[Indtictig-v-coil.] 

3.  Logic  £  Phil  OS.  :  Wh  ately  (Loflic,  bk.  iv., 
ch.  i.,  §  i)  notes  the  ambiguity  of  tliis  word, 
it  being  employed  (a)  to  designate  the  process 
of  investigation  and  collecting  facts  ;  and  (h) 
the  deducing  of  an  inference  from  those  facts. 
It  is  also  loosely  used  in  the  sense  of  an  infer- 
ence from  observed  facts.  Cicero  (Top.  x.) 
says  that  induction  (eTraywyj})  was  much  used 
by  Socrates ;  tliough  Lewes  (Hist.  Phil.,  i. 
162)  doubts  whether  the  Bocratic  Method  was 
really  an  anticipation  of  that  of  Bacon.  J.  S. 
Mill's  "summary"  definition,  "Generalization 
from  Experience"  (Logic,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  iii.,  §  1), 
is  a  crystallization  of  a  sentence  from  Aristotle 
{Met.  i.  1).    [iNDUcriVE-METeoD.] 

"  Induction,  theu,  is  that  operation  of  tlie  mind,  by 
■which  we  infer  that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  par- 
ticular  caae  or  cases,  will  Ije  true  lu  aU  cases  which  re- 
semble the  former  in  certain  assignible  respects.  In 
other  words,  induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  con- 
ctaite  that  what  la  true^f  certain  ludivitlualsof  aclass 
Is  true  of  the  whole  cliisa,  or  that  what  is  true  at  cer- 
tain times  will  be  true  in  similar  circmnstancea  at  all 
times.  This  definition  excludes  from  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Induction  various  logical  operations,  to  which 
it  is  not  unusual  to  apply  that  name,"— J.  5.  MBl  : 
Logic,  bk.  ilL,  ch.  ii.,  §  2. 
i.  Magnetism  :  The  action  which  magnetized 
Imdies  exert  at  a  distance  on  bodies  in  a 
natural  state. 

5.  NaL  Science,  Ac. :  A  consequence,  infer- 
ence, or  general  principle  drawn  from  a  num- 
ber of  particular  facts  or  plienomena.  As 
Whe  weUsaysthe  inductive  philosophy  ascends 
from  particular  facts  to  geneml  principles,  and 
then  descends  again  from  these  general  princi- 
ples to  particular  applications.  (Lyell.) 
%  (1)  Currents  of  induction  :  [Induced-cur- 

BENTS]. 

(2)  Coefficient  of  magnetic  iiiductlo7i :  A  co- 
efficient expressing  the  ratio  of  the  intensity 
of  t^e  induced  magnetization  to  the  intensity 
of  the  field.  (Everett:  Th:  C.  G.  S.  System  of 
UniUi(lSrS),  ch.  x.,  p.  59.) 

Indaction-coil,  s. 

Elect.  Mack.:  An  induction-coil  consists 
essentially  of  two  separate  cnils  of  insulated 
wire  wound  roimd  a  soft  -  iron  core.  The 
following  are  the  dimensions  of  a  coil,  reputed 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  two 
primary  circuits  aixl  two  cores,  the  inner  one 
being  a  bundle  of  insulated  soft-iron  wires, 
44  in.  long  and  3 J  in.  in  diameter,  round  which 
are  wound  600  yds.  of  covered  copper  wire, 
weighing  55  lbs.  The  second  core  is  a  cylinder 
formed  of  similar  wires  to  the  first,  and  is  S'Sin. 
in  thickness,  surrounded  by  504yds.  of  wire, 
weighiTig  84  lbs.  The  secondary  coil  is  280 
miles  li>iig,  wound  in  four  sections  of  about 
200  layers  eacli,  the  two  outer  sections  having 
slightly  thicker  wire  than  the  othera.    The 


total  resistance  of  the  secondary  coil  is  about 
110, ^OiJ  ohms.  This  instrument  gives,  with 
thirty  quart  Grove  cells,  a  spark  in  oir  42  in, 
in  length.    [CoNUENaEiuJ 

inductlon-pipOp  s. 

Steam-Eng. :  Tlie  pipe  which  leads  the  live 
steam  to  the  cylinder. 

Induotlon-valTe,  e. 

Steam-Eng. :  The  valve  which  omtrols  the 
entry-port  for  live  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

in-diic'-tlon-al,  a.  [Eng.  induction:  -al.] 
Ut  or  pL-rtainiiig  to  induction  ;  proceeding  or 
obtained  by  induction  ;  inductive, 

in-duc'-tive,  a.    I  Eng.  induct;  -ire.  J 

*  I.  Ordinary  Lanyuage: 

1.  Leading  or  drawing  on;  peraoaalve, 
alluring,  tempting.    (Milton:  P.  I.,  xi.  519.) 

2.  Tending  to  produce  or  cause;  productive, 
(Hale:  Orig,  of  Mankind,) 

II.  Technically : 

X.  Logic:  Proceeding  by  Induction ;  leading 
to  inferences  ;  drawing  conclusions  from  pre- 
mises, (lieid:  Iwiuiry  into  tiie  Human  Mind, 
ch.  vi.,  §24.) 

2,  Electricity  : 

(X)  (In  an  active  sense):  Producing  induc- 
tion ;  acting  by  means  of  induction. 

(2)  (In  a  passive  sense):  Susceptible  of  in- 
duction ;  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  Induc- 
tiou- 

Inductlve  method,  s. 

Logic  £  Phil. :  The  employment  of  Induc- 
tion in  scientific  inquiry.  The  inductive 
method  of  the  ancients  consisted  in  ascribing 
the  character  of  general  truths  to  all  proposi- 
tions which  are  true  in  all  the  instances  of 
which  we  have  knowledge.  Bacon  exposed 
the  insufficiency  of  this  method,  and  phy- 
sical investigation  has  now  far  outgrown  the 
Baconian  conception.    (Mill :  Logic.) 

inductive-power,  s. 

Elect.  :  The  name  gtven  by  Faraday  to  the 
property  which  bodies  possess  of  transmitting 
the  electric  influence. 

%  Specific  inductive  capacity  : 

Elect. :  The  inductive  capacity  or  power  of 
each  body. 

inductive-sciences,  s.  pi.  Those  sciences 

which  are  based  upon  induction,  or  which 
admit  of  inductive  reasoning,  as  astronomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  &c. 

*  in-diic'-tive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inductive ;  -ly.] 
In  an  inductive  manner  ;  by  way  of  induction 
or  inference ;  inferentiaUy. 

•'This  I  shall   make  appear  induetiKlj/.'—SotUh t 
Workt,  vol  viLL,  sen  7. 

m-duc-tom'-e-ter,  s.  [Eng.  induct(ion);  o 
connective,  and  Eng.  m^ter  (q.v.).]  An  in- 
struraent  or  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
force  of  electrical  induction,  or  for  comparing 
the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  various 
substances. 

in-dac'-to-plione,  0.  A  device  by  which 
telephonic  communication  can  be  established 
between  a  moving  train  and  fixed  stations  by 
alternating  induction  currents  from  the  train 
with  intermittent  currents  in  stationary  con- 
ductors. 

in-diic'-tor,  s.    [Lat.,  from  inductus,  pa.  par. 

of  indnco.)     One  who  inducts;  speciflcaily, 

a  person  who  inducts  another  into  an  office  or 

benefice. 
in-duc-tor'-x-iim  (pi.  in-duc-tbr'-i- 

ums),  5.     [Lat.  =  a  covering.] 
El'ect. :  The  same  as  Induction-Coil  (q  v.). 

in-due' -to- scope,  «.     An   instrument  for 

detecting  induction. 

in-duc'-tric,  in-duc'-tric-al,  a.     (Eng. 

injiuct{or) ;  -ic,  -ical.] 

Elect. :  Acting  by  or  in  a  state  of  induction  ; 
of  or  relating  to  induction. 

in-due',  v.t.  [Lat.  induo  =  to  put  on,  to 
clotlie  with.] 

*  1.  To  put  on,  as  clothes  or  dress ;  to 
clothe,  to  invest. 

"  Indued  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies." 

Drydrit :  Ovid  ;  Jtetartwrpltoiet  x. 

*  2.  To  endow,  to  furnish. 


3.  To  cnilow  mentally  or  intcilectualiy. 
"  Not  k-sa  in'lusd  with  every  gentle  ktoix." 

Uoole:  Orlaiuto  t^rUt^t  lik.  xxzrl. 

*  in-due'-mSnt, .?.  \^.t\%.  indue :  ■rMni.'\  The 
act  of  induing  ;  the  statu  of  being  indued. 

£n-dulge',  v.t.  h  i.    [Lat.  Indulgeo,  a  word  of 

doubtful  origin.] 

A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  encourage  by  compliance  or  givin; 
way  ;  to  give  free  course  to  ;  to  give  way  to ; 

not  to  oppose  or  restrain  ;  to  yield  V>. 

"Herlovers  must  toll,  fe*"!  every  lu(|ulptnde,  indulgu 
every  caprice,  and  perlmin  at  lant  be  Jilt«d  lufeo  tba 
bargain.  —GoWjrrn/fA.-  Tfte  Bee.  No.  6. 

2.  To  yield  to  the  desires,  humours,  or 
wishes  of;  to  gratify  in  desires;  to  bumonr 
to  excess, 

3.  To  harbour ;  to  entertain  fevourably. 

"Very  l«Tioraiit  persfjuninlght  perhap»fTi(/M/r;eahop« 
that  Lewis  lja<l  imt  bi;eu  aii  accwujvry  bttfjrv  the  fftci." 
— J/ocaw/uj/ ,-  t/ist.  Briff.,  ch-  xix. 

*  i.  To  grant  as  a  favour,  not  as  a  right ;  to 
yield  or  l«stow  in  answer  to  requests  or  soli- 
citations. 

"Ancient  privilegea,  fiavoaiB,  ctutoma.  and  acta  of 
grace  indulged  by  (oniier  kiug*  to  their  people."— 
Diihop  Taylor .-  Hull/  Living,  cb.  111.,  S  % 

B.  Intrans. :  To  indulge  one's  self ;  to  be 
indulgent;  to  yield,  to  give  way,  (Formerly 
followed  by  to.) 

"  in-diilge'-ment,  s.     fEng.  indulge;  -nUfU.l 

The  act  of  indulging  ;  indulgence. 

"  The  liberty  of  too  frefiuent  indnlgmmU.''—W^ood  : 
AthencB  Oj^O'l.,  vol.  iL 

in-dul'-gen^e,  s.   [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgentiaf 
from  iiidulyens,  pr.  par.  of  indulgeo -^^  to  in- 
dulge; Sp.  indulgencia;  Ital.  indulgema,] 
I,  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  The  act  of  indulging,  gratifying,  or  yield- 
ing to  the  humours,  wishes,  desires,  or  caprices 
of;  forbearance  from  restraint  or  controU 

"To  draw  Invidious  oomiiarisona  between  the  rapa- 
city of  the  laudlord  aud  the  indtUgeTUC  of  the  chief.' 
—Mac-aulay:  Uist.  En'j..  ch.  xilL 

2.  An  indulgent  act ;  that  with  which  one  is 
indulged  or  gratified  ;  a  favour  granted  ;  libe- 
rality. 

"Auother  clanse  granted  Blmllar  htdutgenceto  th« 
menibera  of  the  two  uiiiverBitiea."— J^acaW(i|r.'  Bitt. 
Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Readiness  to  forgive  a  fault;  tolerance, 
leniency. 

"  L«t  your  indulgence  set  me  free." 

Shakesp.  :  Troilua  *  Cfeasida^  EplL  xx. 

IL  Technicfdly : 

1.  Raman  Theol. :  A  remission  of  the  punish- 
ment which  is  still  due  to  sin  after  sacnt' 
mental  absolution,  the  remission  being  valid 
in  the  court  of  conscience  and  before  God, 
and  being  made  by  an  application  of  the 
treasure  of  the  Church  on  the  part  of  a  law- 
ful superior.  (Arnort  in  Addis  £  Arnold.) 
Indulgence  maybe  either  (1)  Plenary,  remit- 
ting the  whole,  or  (2)  Partial,  remitting  a 
portion  of  the  temporal  punishment  due  to 
sin.  The  fonner  are  granted  by  the  Pope  to 
the  whole  church  ;  the  latter  by  primates, 
metropolitans,  and  bishops  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction.  Tlie  Council  of  Trent 
(Sess.  XX.,  cap.  9)  ordains  that  indulgences 
must  be  given  everj'where  gratis. 

2.  Ch.  Hist. :  Canonical  penances  in  the 
early  church  were  vei-y  severe,  and,  in  times 
of  persecution,  it  was  the  custom  for  martyrs 
awaiting  death  to  give  weaker  brethren,  who 
had  lapsed  or  been  guilty  of  other  grievous 
sin,  a  letter  (UbeVns  pacts)  to  the  bishop, 
asking  that  he  might  be  restored.  From  the 
seventh  century  to  the  Crusades  indulgences 
were  granted  in  the  fonn  of  commutation  ; 
almsgiving  to  the  poor,  to  monasteries,  or  to 
churches,  and  pilgrimages,  being  substituted 
for  so  many  years,  months,  or  days  of  canoni- 
cal penance.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  in  tlie 
Middle  Ages  the  power  attributed  to  indul- 
gences was  extended  from  canonical  penance  to 
ptu-gatory ;  but  Roman  theologians  quote  Cyp- 
rian (de  Laps,  xxrvi.)  to  show  that  in  the  third 
century  the  belief  existed  that  indtdgences 
satisfied  not  only  the  rigours  of  ecclesiastical 
penance,  but  the  justice  of  God.  Urban  II. 
granted  plenary  indulgence  in  the  Council  of 
Clermont  to  those  who  should  go  at  their  own 
expense  on  the  then  contemplated  Crusade. 
In  the  ninth  century  Pascal  I.  and  Johu  VIII. 
bestowed  indulgences  on  the  souls  of  thofw* 
who  had  died  fighting  for  the  Church  :  and 
Sixtus  v.,  in  his  Constitution  (Nov.  27,  1477), 
lays  down  that  such  indulgences  are  only 
granted    "by   way   of    sutfrage."     At   firsfc 


fate,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall^  father ;  we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  thdre ;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go,  pit, 
or   wore.  wolf.  v/6rk.  who.  son :   mute.  cub.  cure,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fiill ;   try.  Syrian,    sa.  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.     au  =  kw.  , 


inauigency— industriously 
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such  indulgences  wcro  issued  sparingly, 
but,  after  a  time,  tht-y  wero  gntutcd  in 
numbers  and  for  com] la rati vely  uniiiiptutant 
objects.  In  i;!00  they  were  sold  over  t^urope 
in  connection  with  tho  Jubilee.  Early  in  the 
aixteentli  century  tliey  were  farmed,  out,  tlio 
farmers  einplnyiug  agents  to  retail  them  to  the 
people  at  a  profit.  These  subordinates  putled 
their  wares  without  much  attentifiu  to  theo- 
logical precision.  One  of  these,  John  Tetzel, 
a  Dominican  friar,  so  lilled  Luther  willi  indig- 
nation as  to  lead  him,  on  -Oct.  31,  liil7,  to 
aJfix  theses  ou  that  and  cognate  subjects  to 
the  door  of  tlie  cathedral  church  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  thus  commence  the  Reformation. 
"  hidutgenc'g  hfui  been  originally,  lu  the  primitive 
Church,  utiit])le  rehixfttlona  of  penance  to  tliuttfi  wlio 
showed  cxtiuuie  sorrow  lor  situ* — iilunt:  it^ormation 
of  the  Church  (/  Kngland.  S]. 

H  Declaration  of  Indnhjence  : 

1.  [Declaration,  *|[  (2).] 

2.  Two  deiilaratious  issued  by  James  II, 
on  April  4.  1687,  and  April  27,  16S8.  Their 
tenor  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Declaration  of 
Charles  [IJ.  The  Order  in  Council  that  tJie 
second  Declaration  of  James  should  be  read 
in  ail  cluiridies  and  chapels  called  forth  the 
petition  which  led  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Seven  Bisliops.  On  the  night  of  tlieir  acquit- 
tal (June  30)  an  invitation  to  William  was 
dispatched,  and,  on  December  II,  James  fled 
from  Wliitehall  and  virtually  abdic^ated. 

•  in-dul -gen-9y,    •  m-dur-gen-9ie»    s. 

[lAit.  ivdulgpiitia,  from  indulgens  =  indul- 
gent,]   Indulgence. 

"  This  kind  deallDg  and  indulgenda  of  the  noblea," 
—  P.  Holland:  Livius.  p.  60. 

in-dul'-gent,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  indulgeiis, 
pr.  par.  o'f  indulgeo  =  to  indulge.)  Ready  or 
disposed  to  indulge  or  gratify  the  wishes, 
liumours,  or  caprices  of  another  ;  compliant ; 
complaisant ;  forbearing  restraint  or  control ; 
mil,!,  not  severe  :  as,  an  indulgent  parent. 

"  Indulgent  1  latener  was  he  to  tlie  tongue 
Of  giirrulous  age."       H'ortUworih:  £xcur.,  hk.L 

%  An  Indulgent  parent  is  seldom  a  prudent 
parent ;  but  a  fond  parent  does  not  rise  above 
a  fool ;  all  who  have  the  care  of  young  people 
should  occasionally  relax  from  the  strictness 
of  the  disciplinarian,  and  show  an  indulgence 
where  a  suitable  opportunity  ofters ;  a  fo>id 
mother  takes  away  from  the  value  of  indul- 
gences by  an  invariable  compliance  with  the 
humors  of  herchildren.  {Crahb:  Eng.Synon.) 

•  in-diil-gen'-tial,  n.  [Eng,  indulgent ;  -ial.] 
Relating  to  the  Indulgences  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"Fitted  wii,h  rare  indulgentiat  privelegea," — Br»- 
vtnt:  Saul  A  Samuel,  c.  10. 

in-dulg'-eilt-ly,  adv.  lEng.  indulgent;  -bj.] 
In  an  indulgent  manner;  with  indulgence; 
mddly ;  without  restraint  or  severity. 

"My  cousin  Drydeu  accepted  one  from  me  sr> 
very  indulgently."— Dryden :  Letter  to  Mrs.  Steward, 
Let.  4t. 

in-diir-ger,  s.  [Eug.  iiidulg{e);  -er.)  One 
who  indulges. 

"  Aud  If  {as  Saint  Peter  satt.h)  the  severest  watchers 
ii  their  nature  have  task  Imrd  enough,  whatehall  be 
hoped  of  the  indu!gcriot  It?" — ilountague:  Levoute 
Eisayes,  pt.  L,  tr.  xiii.,  jS, 

•  In-dul'-gl-ate,  v,t.  [As  if  from  the  sup.  of 
a  Low  Lat.  t7u/i(/ffHire.]  To  indulge.  (Sandys; 
Travels,  p.  293.) 

fal'-du-lin,  s.  [Eng.  ind(igo\  and  (anijiiiic, 
with" transposition  and  change  of  letters  (?).] 

Chem. :  A  terra  applied  commercially  to  a 
series  of  aniline  colours:,  obtained  by  treating 
the  bases  of  magenta  refuse  with  aniline  and 
acetic  acid.  The  magenta  refuse  is  first  tho- 
roughly freed  from  the  salts  of  niauvaniline, 
rosaoiliue,  and  chrysaniline  by  means  of  boil- 
ing water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  nndissolved  violaniline  is  then  mixed 
with  acetic  acid  and  aniline,  and  heated  to 
between  140°  ami  160°,  until  the  mass  dissolves 
and  gives  the  desired  shade  in  alcohol  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  indulin,  the  one  soluble  in  alcohol,  the 
other  in  water.  Spirit-soluble  indulin  dyes 
wool,  silk,  and  cotton  different  shades  of  blue 
or  gray.  The  water-soluble  indulins  dye 
fabrics  light  and  dark  shades  of  gray,  even 
approaching  l.lcok ;  but  tho  blacks  are  not 
satisfactory  either  in  colour  or  durability. 

in-diilf ,  *  in-dult'-o,  s.  [Ital.  indulio  = 
a  p.irdon,  from  Lat.  induUuSy  pa.  par.  of  i7t- 
diilgeo  =  to  indulge.l 


1.  Comm. :  In  Sjiain  a  duty  or  custom  i»aid 
to  tho  king  for  all  goods  imported. 

2.  Ecdes. :  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  privilege  granted  by  the  Pope  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  individual  autiioriziug  something  to  be 
done  which  the  common  law  of  the  Church 
does  not  sanction,     Tho  indults  of  bishops, 

.  issued  by  Papal  authority,  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  tho  Lenten  fast,  are  cases  in  point. 

in-du'  ment,  in-dn-xnen'-tum,  s.  [Lat. 
■i)i({itiiii-Hluvi  =  a  giiniient,  from  indu,o=-  to 
put  on.] 

1.  Bot. :  {Of  tlie  form,  indumentum) :  A  haiiy 
covering. 

1 2.  Lcm  (Of  the  form  Indument) :  An  en- 
dowment. 

3.  Omith.  (Of  the  form  indumentum) :  The 
feathery  covering  of  birds. 

in-du'-pll-cate.  a.  [Pref.  ill-  (2),  and  dupli- 
catusy   pa.  par.  of  duplico  =  to  double.] 

Hot.  (Of  (estivation) :  Having  tlio  margins 
bent  abruptly  inwards,  and  the  external  face 
of  these  edges  applied  to  each  other  without 
any  twisting,  as  the  flowers  of  Bome  species 
of  Clematis.    (Lindley.) 

m-du'-pliH3at-ive»  a.     [Eng.  induplicat(e) ; 
-ive.] 
Bot. :  Tlie  same  as  Induplicate  (q.v.). 

""  in-dur'-anfe,  s.    [Ekdurancb.] 

m-dur-SiS'-^pnt,  a.  [Lat.  indurescens,  genit. 
indurescentia,  pr,  par.  of  induresco=  to  be- 
come hard,  from  induro  —  to  make  hard,] 

Bot. :  Hardening  by  degrees,  as  the  penna- 
nent  petioles  of  a  tragacanth  bush.  (Treas. 
of  Bot.) 

* in'-du-ratO,  v.t,  &  i.    [Indurate,  o.] 
A*  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  hard,  to  harden. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  to  make  unfeeling  or 
insensible  to  feeling ;  to  render  obdurate  or 
hardened. 

"And  love'fl  and  friendship's  Bnely  pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart." 

Qoldsniith :  Traveller. 

B.  Intrans. :  To  become  hard,  to  harden. 

"  Plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under 
vra.ier,"— Browne  :   Vulgar  Errourg,  bk.  fL,  ch.  V. 

*  in'-du-rate,  a,    [Lat.  indurat-us,  pa.  jiar.  of 

iTuluro  =  to  make  liard  :  in-  =  in,  and  dui-us 
—  hard.]    Hardened,  obdurate,  indurated. 

"They  repented  not.  for  their  hearts  were  indu- 
rate."— Tyiidall:    Worker,  p.  2','. 

*  Lll-du-ra'-tioil,  s.  [Low  Lat.  induraiiOy 
from  Lat.  induratus,  pa.  par.  of  indvro  =  to 
make  hard,  to  indurate  ;  Fr.  induration;  Sp. 
induracion ;  Ital.  indurazion^.] 

L  Literally : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  hardening. 

"The  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of  an  egg 
Into  ft  chick."— floy/e/  M'ortcg,  i,  433 

2.  The  state  of  becoming  hard  or  of  being 
hardened. 

"  Induration  by  asalmulation  appeareth  in  the 
bodies  of  trees  aud  living  creatures.  —  Bacon :  .Vat. 
Bist.,  §90. 

^  There  may  be  induration  of  the  brain, 
the  heart,  the  liver,  the  pylorus,  and  the 
spinal  cord. 

IL  Fig.  :  Hardness  of  heart ;  obduracy ; 
Insensibility. 

"They  be  children  of  induration  and  of  blasphemy." 
— Barnes:    Works,  p.  1:32. 

•in-dure',  v.t.    [Endure.] 

In'-dus,  s.     [Lat.  =  an  Indian.] 

Astron. :  The  Indian ;  a  constellation  of 
Brj-er,  between  Sagittarius  and  the  South 
Pole.  It  figures  also  as  one  of  Lacaille's 
Southern  Constellations.  No  star  in  it  ex- 
ceeds the  third  magnitude. 

in-du9'-i-^(l>l-in-du§' -!-»)» s.  [Mod.  Lat,, 
not  classical.] 
Entovi,  :  The  same  as  Indusium,  2. 

in-du§i'  i-al,  a.  [Lat.  indusi(iim):  Eng.  a^. 
suir.  -a^] 

Gcnl. :  Having  indusia ;  consisting  In  large 
measure  of  indusia  (q.v.). 

indusial-limestone,  s. 

Geol. :  A  limestone,  of  Eocene  age,  fW)ra 
Anvergne,  containing  numerous  cases  of  fossil 
caddis- worms,  some  of  them  formed  of  shells 
cemented  together. 


in-du' -si-ate,  a.  [Lat.  industatits  ■=■  having 
on  an  under  garment.] 

Itot.  (Of  a  atigm^t) ;  Having  an  indusfum 
(q.v.). 

in  du^'-i-ilm,  B.  [U'lt.  =  the  undor  garment 
ol  a  Roman  woman.] 

1,  Botany: 

(1)  A  cup  consisting  of  hairs  enclosing  the 
stigma  in  the  Goudeueaceae  (q.v.).     (Lindley.) 

(li,  A  membranous  skin,  usually  an  exten- 
sion of  the.cpidcnnis  covering  the  sori  in  some 
ferns. 

2.  Entom. :  A  case  of  a  Caddts  worm,  the 
larva  of  Phryganea.  The  ease  may  be  of 
gravel,  small  sheila,  &c.,  cenicnted  together. 

in-dus'-tnL-al,  a.  [Eng.  industry;  -al.]  Of 
or  peitaining  to  industry  ;  cliaractcrized  by 
inilustry ;  i»ertiiining  to  "those  manufacturiug 
or  other  occupations  through  which  marketa- 
ble commodities  are  produced  ;  jjerU'dning  to 
the  industries  of  a  country  or  those  produc- 
tive occupatitnis  in  which  large  numbers  of 
persons  are  employed. 

industrial-accession,  s. 

Scots  Liiw:  The  addition  made  to  the  value 
of  an  object  by  human  art  or  labour  exercised 
thereon. 

industrial-exhibition,  indtistrial- 
museum,  s.  Au  txluliitio]i  nr  museum  of 
the  various  indu.stnal  pruductions  of  one  or 
more  countries. 

industrial  -  school,  s.  A  school  for 
teaching  one  or  moie  hmnches  of  industry;  a 
school  for  the  reclaiming  and  education  in 
some  industry  of  poor  neglected  children,  or 
of  cldldren  who  have  been  convicted  of  some 
crime. 

%  Industrial  schools,  of  varied  character, 
have  been  and  are  being  ebtablished  in  tho 
I'nited  States,  some  for  the  teaching  of  certitin 
tnidfs,  others  to  teach  the  use  of  tools  and  tlio 
general  working  of  material.  Schools  of  thiH 
kind,  under  the  name  of  Manual  Training 
Schools,  have  recently  been  added  to  the  public 
school  system  in  most  of  the  states. 

in-dus'-tri-al-ism,  s,  [Eng.  industrial; 
-ism.) 

\.  That  state  of  society  in  which  all  the 
members  co-ojterate  for  the  common  good ; 
opposed  to  militancy  (q.v.). 

"  Industrialitm  must  not  be  confounded  n-ltb  indoa- 
triouenesa.  Though  the  nitmbera  of  an  Industrially- 
or.auiied  society  are  habitually  iudustrious.  aud  are 
indeed,  when  the  society  is  a  developed  one,  obliged  to 
be  bo;  yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  u)du»- 
trially-organizpd  society  ia  one  in  which,  of  necessity 
much  work  is  done.  Wbci'e  the  society  is  small,  and 
its  habitat  so  f.ivourable  that  lii'e  nuty  be  comfortably 
maintained  with  but  little  exertion,  the  social  rela- 
tions which  cbaracteriic  the  industrial  type  may 
co-exist  with  but  very  moderate  productive  .octivitiea 
It  is  not  the  diligence  of  its  members  which  consti- 
tutes the  society  au  industrial  one  in  the  sense  here 
iutf-nded,  but  the  form  of  co-operation  under  which 
their  laliowrs.  small  and  great  in  amount,  are  carried 
oil."— ^.  Spencer:  Prin.  <if  Sociology,  pt.  v.,  ch.  ivili 

2.  Employment  in  some  industrial  pursuit ; 
industry. 

"  in-diis'-tri-al-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  indtistriaJ; 
-ly.]  In  an  industrial  manner;  with  reference 
to  industry". 

in-dus'-tri-OUS,  a.  [Fr.  industrieux^  from 
Lat.  industriosus,  from  industria  =  industry.] 

1.  Given  to  or  characterized  by  industry; 
diligent  and  assiduous  in  business  or  study  ; 
not  slothful ;  hardworking;  constant,  regular, 
and  persevering  in  attention  to  business  ;  the 
opposite  to  slcthful  or  idle. 

"  Industrifiut  poverty  is  a  state  by  no  means  on- 
favourable  to  virtue." — MacauUiy  :  llitt,  Enj..ch.ZiT 

2.  Diligent  or  laborious  to  a  particular  end 
or  in  a  particular  pursuit ;  the  opposite  to 
remiss  or  slack. 

"  Being  nimbler  jointed  than  the  resk 
And  more  industrious." 

Sfienser  :  J/uiopotmot,  Ul. 

*  3.  Designed  ;  done  for  the  purpose. 
in-diis'-tli-ous-Ijl^,  adv.   [Eng,  imlustriom; 

-ly-] 

1.  lu  an  industrious,  diligent,  or  assidneoi 
manner ;  with  habitual  and  constant  diligence 
and  assiduity. 

"  Being  besides  industrioutti/  inclined." 

Drayton :  Legend  qf  T?iomas  C'romwsU. 

2.  Diligently,  assiduously,  zealously, eagerly. 

"  Eai>eciRUy  when  they  are  so  industrimttlv  pro- 
claimed aud  ajgmvated." — Additrin :  Spec'alor,  So.  256. 

*  3.  Of  set  purpose  or  design  ;  with  design ; 
with  care.     (Cf.  Lat.  ex  iTidustrid.) 


b^l,  b6^;  poilt,  j<$^l;  cat,  9eU«  chorus,  ^hln,  bench;  go,  ^em;  thin,  this:   sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -ings 
-eian.  ~tian  =  8han.    -tion,  -sion  — shun:  -tion,  -sion  =  zhun.    -tious,   -clous,  -sious  =: shus.     -ble,  -die,  kc.  =  b^l,  d^L 
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In-dfls'-tri'Ous-ness,  s.   (Ehk.  iiuiu^trious ; 

•w^as.]  The  act  or  qiutlity  of  being  iiulus- 
trious  ;  industry.  (//.  Spencer:  Prin.  of  So- 
ciology, pt.  v.,  ch.  xviil.) 

In'-dus-try,  "  in-dus-tree,  «.  fFr.  indue- 
trie,  from  Lat.  industria,  from  industriiLS  = 
industrious,  diligent ;  ItaL  &  Sp.  ind%Lstria.] 

1.  Habitual  diligence  in  any  employment, 
W)dily  or  mental ;  constant  and  assiduous  at- 
tention to  business  ;  assiduity  ;  steady  ai*i)li- 
cation  to  any  business  or  pursuit ;  the  ojipo- 
aite  to  sloth  or  tdleTiess. 

"  The  fimda  d^Rtliu-il  lor  the  nmliitcmtnce  of  indiatry 
are  mnch  greater  in  uroportion  to  thoB«  which  ar« 
likely  to  be  employed  in  tiio  mnintetiAtice  o(  idleueas, 
than  they  were  two  or  tlirt*e  (.■■■nturles  ago."-.STOixA  : 
Wealth  o/Natiom.  bk.  ii.,  ch.  liL 

2.  The  industrial  arts  generally,  or  any 
branch  of  them  ;  those  productive  employ- 
ments or  occupations  in  which  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  employed. 

*  U  0/  in/iiistry  :  On  purpose.  (Chapman  : 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  iii.)    [Lat.  ex  indtistrid.] 

t  Xn-du'-vi-flB,  5.  pi.  [Lat.  =  clothes,  gar- 
ments.]    [INDUVIUM.] 

Bot.  :  The  withered  rcinains  of  leaves  which, 
not  being  articulated  with  the  stem,  cannot 
fall  off,  but  decay  upon  it.  Called  also  Reli- 
quiae. 

In-du'-vi-al,  a.    [Lat.  induvi(um){q.y.);  Eng. 
suff.  -aL] 
Bot.  (Of  a  calyx):  Havinganinduviura(q.v.). 

In-du'-vi-ate,  a.    [Lat.  induvi(m);  Eng.  suff. 

•aU.]     .     ' 

Bot. :  Withering  on  its  stem,  formjng  induviae 
(q.v.). 

In-du'-vi-iim,  s.  [Lat.  =  the  bark  which 
clothes  a  tree.] 

Bot.  :  The  large  membranous  orange  pouch 
around  the  fruit  of  Physalis. 

•  In-dwell',  v.i.  &  t.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 

dwell  (q.v.).] 

A,  Intrans. :  To  dwell  or  abide  in,  or  within. 

B,  Trails. ;  To  abide  within ;  to  occupy. 

•  bi'-dwell-er,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dweller  (q.v.).]  One  who  dwells  or  abides  in 
a  place  ;  an  inhabitant,  an  occupant. 

"  The  heart  of  the  indweUtrt  shal  be  changed,  and 
turned  luto  auother  meaning;  for  euell  shall  be  put 
out,  and  disceate  shall  be  quenched." — Bible  (1651): 
sidras,  ch.  vi. 

•  in'-dwell-ing,  s.  ["Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
dwelling  (q.v.).     An  auiding  in  or  within. 

"  The  personal  indioeUing  of  the  Spirit  in  believerB." 
^South  :  Vermont,  vol.  v.,  ser.  7. 

•in-earth',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
earth  (q.v.).]  To  put  in  or  into  tlie  earth  ;  to 
inter.    {Southey  :  Thalaba,  bk.  i.) 

•lll-ea\r,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Fr.  eau  = 
water.]   To  dip  or  plunge  in  or  into  the  water. 

"Themselves  lor  very  fear  they  instantly  ineate." 
Drayton  :  Poly-OlbUm,  b.  20. 

•  3£n-e'-bri-ant,  a.  &  s.  [Lat.  inehriaris,  pr. 
par.  of  inehrio  =  to  make  drunk  ;  ebrins  = 
drunk.] 

A.  As  adj. :  Intoxicating,  inebriating. 

B,  As  siihst. :  Any  thing  which  intoxicates 
or  inebriates,  as  opium. 

•  in-©' -tori-ate,  v.t.  &.  i.  [Lat.  inebriatJts,  pa. 
par.  of  inebrio  =  to  intoxicate  :  i?i-  (intens.), 
and  ebno  =  to  make  drunk  ;  ebrivs  =  drunk  ; 
Ital.  inebbriare;  Sp.  inebinar.] 

A.  Transitive : 

1.  Lit. :  To  make  drunk  ;  to  intoxicate. 

"Strong  and  inebHatinff  wine."  —  Purchas  :  BU 
Pilgrimage,  ch,  Lx.,  §  3. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  stupefy  ;  to  make  furious, 
frantic,  or  excited  ;  to  excite,  to  exhilarate,  to 
intoxicate. 

"  0  you  I  whom  your  Creator's  sight 
Inebriat'A  with  delight" 

Saoington :  Castara,  pt.  lU. 

B.  Intraiis. :  To  become  or  be  intoxicated 
or  stupefied, 

"  Fish  that  come  from  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  fresh 
water,  do  inebriate  and  turn  up  their  bellies,"— BacoH. 

in-e' -tori-ate,  a.   &  s.     [Lat.   inebriatus,   j^a. 
par.  of  inebrio.] 
"A,  As  adj.  :  Intoxicated,  drunk,  stupefied. 

"Led  by  his  inebrintc  Satyrs." 

l.onfffellote  :  Drinking  Song, 

B.  As  subst. :  A  drunkard. 


in-O-bri-a'-tion.  s.  [Inebriate,  v.]  The  act 
of  inebriating  or  intoxicating;  the  Bt;ite  of 
being  or  becoudng  intoxicated  ;  Intoxication, 
drunkenness. 


"That  coruelliina  and  bloodatonea  may  be  of  virtue, 
experience  will  make  un  urHUt ;  but  not  that  an  anir- 
tltyst  prevents    inebriation," -~  Hrowne :    Vulgar  £r- 


in-e-tori'-e-t^,  s.  [Lat.  inebrio  =  to  intoxi- 
Gite.]  Intoxication,  drunkenness,  habitual 
drinking. 

*  in-e'-toli-ous,  a.    [Lat.  in-  (intenB.).  and 

ebrius  =  drunk.] 

1.  Drunk,  intoxicated ;  stupefied  with  drink. 

2.  Intoxicating.   (T.  Brown :  Works,  iv.lBl.) 

*  In-eche.  v.t.  [Pref.  iyi-  (1),  and  Mid.  Eng. 
eche  =  eke.]    To  add,  to  insert. 

in-ed'-it-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  edited 
(q.v.).]  Not  edited  ;  not  published :  as,  an 
inedited  manuscript. 

*  in-ef-fer-toil'-i-ty,  «.  [Kr.  ineffabilite,  from 
inejfable']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffa- 
ble ;  inetfableness. 

iu-ef'-fe^tole,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inefabilis, 
from  in-  ~  not,  and  effabiUs  =  that  can  be 
spoken  out ;  effor  =  to  spejik  out :  ef-  (for  ex) 
=  out,  and/ar=  to  speak  ;  Ital.  ineffabile ;  Sp. 
inefable.]  Incapable  of  being  expressed  in 
words  ;  unspeakable,  unutterable,  inexpressi- 
ble, indescribable. 

"To  whom  the  Sou,  with  calm  aspect  and  clear. 
Lightning  divine,  in^able,  serene. 
Made  answer."  Miiton  :  P.  L,,  v.  "iU, 

in-ef'-fa-tole-neas,  s.  [Eng.  ineffable;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inetfable  ;  inefi'a- 
bility. 

t  in-ef -fia-toles  (tolea  as  bel^ ),  s.  pi.  [In- 
effable.]   Trousers.    (SUtng.) 

in-ef'-fa-toly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffcA(le);  -ly.)  In 
an  ineffable,  unspeakable,  or  unutterable  man- 
ner, or  degree  ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words  ;  unspeakably,  unutter- 
ably. 

"  He  all  his  father  full  expressed, 
Ine^abljt  into  his  face  received. 

Milton  :  P.  I.,  vi  T21. 

*  in-ef-f^9e'-ar-tole,  a.  [O.  Fr.  ineffagable.] 
Not  effaceable  ;  that  cannot  be  effaced  or  ob- 
literated. 

In-ef-£&9e'-a-tolS^,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffaceable) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ineffaceable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  effaced. 

*  in-ef-fect'-x-tole,  *  in-ef-fect'-a-tole,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  effectible  (q.v.).]     Im- 
practic-able. 

"  By  means  altogether  In  themselvea  in»ffectable.' — 
Dp.  Ball :  Cases  of  Conscience,  Dec  3,  case  3. 

in-ef-fect-ive,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 

effective,  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  effective  ;  incapable  of  producing 
any  effect,  or  the  effect  desired  ;  ineffectual, 
inefficient,  useless. 

"  Let  him  calculate  .  .  .  how  faint  and  partial  and 
ineffective  his  best  virtues."— ffurd ;  Works,  voL  iii.. 
ser,  S5. 

2.  Weak,  impotent ;  wanting  energy. 

"Virtue  hates  weak  and  ineffective  minds."  —  Bp. 
Taylor:  Sermons,  voL  i..  ser.  13. 

in-ef-fect'-ive-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffective ; 
■ly.]    In  au  ineffective  manner;  without  effect 

or  result ;  inefficiently. 

"StlU  it  contended,  but  ineffectively  for  the  moat 
part." — Bp.  Taylor  :  Of  Repentance,  ch.  viii.,  §  S. 

in-ef-f  ect'-ive-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineffective  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ineffect- 
ive ;  inefficiency. 

in-ef-lSct'-u-al.  a.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
effectual  (q.v.). J  Noteffectual ;  not  i>roducing 
any  resiUt ;  incapable  of  producing  the  desired 
or  proper  effect ;  inefficient,  useless,  weak, 
powerless,  vain. 

"  Pulpits  f.iiL  and  sounding  boards  reflect. 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound." 

Cowper :  Task.  Ui.  22. 

*  in-ef-fect-n-al'-i-t^,  s.  [Eng.  ineffectual ; 
■ity.]  Something  ineffectual ;  a  thing  having 
no  power  or  producing  no  effect.  {Carlyle  : 
Miscellanies,  iv.  144,) 

In-ef-fect'-u-al-ly,  a<lv.  [Eng.  Hneffectual ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ineffectual  manner ;  without  effect ; 
in  vain  ;  to  no  purpose. 

"  He  touched  the  women  with  two  of  the  crosses  in- 
effectually." — Jortin:  /lemarkaon  EccUs.  History. 


in-ef-fect'-a-al-ness,  s.  [Eng.  irufffctual; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  Ijeing  ineffec- 
tual ;  inefficiency,  inefflcacy, 

"The  ineff&'tiuUnesi  of  the  mountebanks  medicine* 
WH«  soon  discovered. "—Z(um*(.-  Blat.  iUformatUm 
(an.  1M6). 

*  In-ef-f er-Tea'-9en9e,  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  effervescence  ^.v.).]  Want  or  ab- 
scence  of  effervescence ;  the  state  of  not  effer- 
vescing. 

*  in-ef-f er-ves'-jent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  effervescent  (q.V,).J  Not  effervescent  or 
effervescing ;   not  susceptible  or  capable  of 

effervescence. 

*  in-cf-f er-ves-9i-toa  -i-t^,  e.  [Eng.  i»- 
ffffnrvescible ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ineffervescible. 

*  ![n-ef-f er-ves'-9i-tole,  a,     [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  effervescihle  (q.v.).]     Not  capable  or 
susceptible  of  effervescence. 

'  in-ef-fi-ca'-clous,  a.  [Pref.  ir^  (2),  and 
Eng.  efficacious (<\.\ .)\  Fr.  Sl  Ital.  inefficace;  Lat. 
effiaix.]  Not  efficacious  ;  producing  no  result 
or  effect ;  not  capable  of  producing  the  desired 
or  proper  result  or  effect ;  ineflectual,  weak, 
powerless. 

"  So  destitute  of  eloquence  that  It  Is  flat,  and  provM 
commonly  inefficacioiu  upon  intelligent  readers."— 
Boyle:   Works,  i\.  235. 

*  in-ef-fi-ca'-eious-ljr,  adv.  [Eng.  ineffica^ 
clous;  -ly.]  In  an  efficacious  manner;  with- 
out effect  or  result ;  ineffectually. 

*  in-ef-f  i-ca'-cious-ness.  5.  [Eng.  ineffica- 
cious; -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inefficacious ;  inefflcacy. 

"To  this  we  may  probably  impute  that  itraajca 
inefficaciousness  we  see  of  the  •worn." ~ Lively  Orodei; 
Ac.  p.  l«. 

in-ef'-fi-ca-9^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
efficacy  (q.v.).]  Want  of  efficacy  or  power 
to  produce  the  desired  or  proper  effect  or 
result ;  inefficiency,  ineffectualness. 

"All  experience  of  their  inefflcacy  does  not  tn  th« 
least  discourage  them."— Burke  .■  On  the  French  Revo- 
lution. 

in-ef-f i'-clen-5y  (ci  as  sh),  s.  [Pref.  in- 
(2),  and  Eng.  efficiency  (q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inefficient ; 
want  of  efficiency  or  power  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  inefficacy. 

2.  Incapability,  incapacity,  uselessness. 

"  The  inefficiency  of  the  foot  and  of  the  dragoons.  '— 
Macaulay:  Hist.  Eng.,  ch,  xlv. 

in-ef-f i'-Cient  (ci  as  sh.),  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2), 

and  Eng.  efficient  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  efficient ;  wanting  the  power  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  or  proper  effect ;  inefficacibuB, 
powerless. 

2.  Incapable ;  wanting  in  ability  or  capacity ; 
incompetent. 

"  But  both  as  Admirri]  and  as  First  Lord  of  th« 
Admiralty  he  was  utterly  inefficient." —Macautajf: 
But.  Eng..  ch.  xiv. 

3.  Incapable  of  or  indisposed  to  effectaTe 

action  ;  as,  an  inefficient  force. 

in-ef-fi'-cient-ly  (ci  as  six),  adv.    [Eng. 

inefficient;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  inefficient  manner ;  ineffectually; 
without  effect  or  result. 

2.  In  an  incapable  or  incompetent  manner  ; 
not  efficiently  or  ably. 

*  in-e-lato'-6r-ate,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  elaborate  (q.v.).]  Not  elaborate;  not 
wrought  or  worked  out  with  care  ;  wanting  in 
finish  ;  sketchy. 

*  in-e-las'-tic,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
elastic  (q.v.).]  Not  elastic ;  wanting  in  elas- 
ticity. 

*  in-e-las-ti9'-i-ty,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  elasticity  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inelastic  ;  want  of  elasticity  or  elastic 
power. 

tn.' el -e- gauge,  *  in  -  el'- e -6911-9^,  s.  • 

[Pref.    171-   (2),  and    Eng.   elegance,   elegancy 
(q.v.).] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inelegant ; 
want  of  elegj,nce,  beauty,  polish,  refinement, 
or  the  like  ;  want  or  absence  of  anything 
required  by  a  correct  taste. 

"  Or  in  the  gracefiil  and  the  gran  1 
Confessed  inelegance  of  hand." 

Caicthom  :  Birth  i  Education  of  Genius. 


I&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  pot 
or,  wore.  wolf,  work,  who,  son ;  mute,  cuto,  ciire,  unite,  cur.  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    se,  oo  =  e ;  ey  =  a,    qn  =  kw. 


inelegant— inertion 


2.  That  which  is  inelegant,  or  displeasing  to 
good  taste  :  as,  There  are  many  inelegaricUs  in 
his  language. 

Xn-el'-e  -gant,  a.  [Lat.  itielegans,  from  i?i-  = 
not,  iiiul  diijans  =  elegant (q. v.);  Fr.  ineUgant ; 
Ital.  &,  Sp.  indegante.] 

1.  Not  elegant;  wanting  inelegance,  boiuiy. 
polish,  relinement,  &c. ;  charactt-rized  by  some 
feature  which  displeases  or  olleiids  good  tasti'. 

"Tftfltes,  not  well  Joined,  inelegant." 

Milton :  P.L.,  v,  83S. 

2.  Coarse  ;  unpolished. 

"  It  renders  Btyle  often  obscure,  nlways  embarraased 
aiid  inelegant." —Blair,  vol.  i..  lect.  H. 

•  3,  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable. 

"  Pleading  tuHlght 
But  to  the  tongue  inelcffant  (uiu  flat." 

Philips:  Cider,  ., 

ln-Sr-e-gant-ly»  adu.  [Eng.  inelegant;  -ly.] 
In  an  inelegant  manner  ;  coarsely  ;  roughly  ; 
■without  polish,  refinement,  or  elegance. 

"He  may  not  inelegantly  be  said  to  have  tasted  of 
death."— Sou/A  .-  Sei-muns,  vol.  iii.,  aer.  10. 

In-el-ig-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eligibility  (q.v.);  Fr.  ineligihilite.)  The  qua- 
lity or  state  of  being  ineligible  ;  incapacity  of 
being  elected  to  an  office  ;  the  state  of  not 
being  worthy  of  choice. 

in-el'-ig-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eligible  ((\.w.)\  Fr.  itieligible ;  Ital.  ineligibile.] 

1.  Not  eligible  ;  not  capable  of  being  elected 
to  an  office. 

"  The  votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  lu 
Taan.  —Johnson:  FaUe  Alarm. 

2.  Not  worthy  or  fit  to  be  chosen  or  pre- 
ferred ;  not  expedient  or  desirable. 

iEn-©l'-ig-i-bl3?,  adv.  [Eng.  ineligib(le);  -ly.] 
In  an  ineligible  manner. 

•  iEn-el'-d-quen9e.  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eloquence.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
ineloquent ;  want  of  eloquence  ;  taciturnity. 
{Carlyle:  Past  £  Present,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  xi.) 

•  In-el'-d-qaent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eloquent  (q.v.);  Fr.  ineloquent;  Ital.  inelo- 
quente.]  Not  eloquent ;  wantingin  eloquence  ; 
not  fluent  in  language  ;  not  persuasive. 

'*  Nor  are  thy  lipa  ungraceful,  sire  of  men. 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent."       Milton  :  P.  L.,  viil  219. 

•fal-el'-O-quent-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  ineloquent  ; 
-ly.]  In  an  ineloquent  manner  ;  without  elo- 
quence or  fluency  of  language 

ill-e-liio'-ta-"ble,  a,  [Lat.  ineluctabUU, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  ductabills  =  that  may  be 
escaped  from  ;  eluctor  =  to  struggle  out :  e-  = 
«■  =  out,  and  luctor  =  to  struggle ;  Fr.  in- 
ilv€table;  Ital.  ineluttabiU.]  That  cannot  be 
escaped  from,  evaded,  or  avoided  ;  inevitable. 

"As  if  the  damnation  of  all  sinners  now  were  ineluc- 
table and  eteniaL"— i'earjon  .-  On  the  Creed,  art.  5. 

•  Xn-e-lud'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
eludible  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  eluded  or 
evaded. 

"Most  pressing  reasons  and  includible  demonstra- 
tion&  —OlanvUl:  Pre-exiitence  qf  SouU,  p.  18. 

Kn-em'-bry-6-nate,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  embryonate  (q.v.).] 
Bot.  :  Not  having  a  proper  embryo. 

•  ^a-e-nSl^-ra-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inenarrabilis, 
from  in-  =  not,  and  enarrabilis  =  that  may  be 
narrated  or  told  ;  e-  =  ex-  —  out,  and  narra- 
hilis  =  that  can  be  told  ;  tuxito  =  to  narrate, 
to  tell ;  Fr.  inenarrable  ;  Sp.  iiienarrabU ;  Ital. 
iTUTiarrabile.]  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  told 
or  narrated  ;  unspeakable  ;  indescribable. 

"He  is  to  be  loved  beste,  for  his  inenarrable  good- 
ness.  '—Fisher:  Seuen  Psalrrtes.  Ps,  H3,  pt.  iii, 

In-en-chy'-ma,  s.     [Gr.  r?  (is),  genit.  Ivos 

(inos)  =  strength,    pi.    ii/eV    (iiu-s)  =  fibrous 

muscles,  and  iyxv^ia  (engcMima)  =  an  infusion.  ] 

Bot.:  Fibrocellular  ti.ssue,  cells  having  the 

Eppearance  of  spiral  vessels. 

•  In-ept',  a.  [Fr.  inepte,  from  Lat.  inept^is  = 
improper,  foolish  :  in-  =  not,  and  aptus  =  fit, 
proper;  Ital.  inetto ;  Sp.  inepto.] 

1.  Not  apt,  fit,  or  suitable  ;  unfit  for  any 
purpose  ;  unsuitable  ,  improper ;  useless. 

"The  Aristotelian  philosophy  Is  irtepe  for  new  dis- 
coveries, —Olanvill:   Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  ch.  lix. 

2.  Trifling ;  foolish  ;  silly ;    absurd  ;    non- 
sensical. 

•  Jn-ept'-i-tude,  5.  [Lat.  ineptitudo,  froir 
xr^ptus  -  inept  (q.v.);  Sp.  ineptitud;  Ital 
ine.ttUudiM.] 


\.  Unlltnes.s  ;  unsuitableness  ;  inaptitude  ; 
ineptness. 

"  Thp  ineptitude  of  the  component  corpuacles  for 
&yo\aX\oii."—iioylis:   Workt.  Iv.  ai)7. 

2.  Foolishness  ;  silliness  ;  absurdity  ;  non- 
sense. 

ill-ept-1^,  adv.  [Eng.  inept;  -ly.]  Unfitly; 
unsuitably  ;  foolishly  ;  absurdly. 

"They  [the  Pi-ripateticksj  ineptly  fansiei!  [the  crys- 
talline humour  of  the  eye|  to  be  the  Uiimcdlate  orsHii 
of  viMiijii,'  —Jia;/ :  On  the  Creation,  pt.  11. 

*  in-ept'-nesa*  s.  [Eng.  inept;  -ness.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inept ;  unfitness  ;  un- 
suitableness ;  foolishness  ;  folly  ;  absurdity  ; 
ineptitude. 

"Misi-nilile  ineplneuot  \nta.noy."—More:  Pre-exUt- 
ence  of  .SouJs.    (I'ref.) 

*  in-e'-qua-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equable  Iq.v.).]     Not  equable  ;  unequable. 

*  in-e'-qual,  a.  [Lat.  inmqiialis,  from  in-  = 
not,  and  mqualls  =  equal  (q.v.);  Fr.  inegal ; 
Ital.  ineguxile ;  Sp.  inignal.]  Unequal  ;  un- 
even ;  odd. 

"  Knowe  the  nombre  of  the  denrees  In  the  boureti  in- 
equal  s."— Chaucer :  Of  the  Aitrolabie. 

in-e-qual'-i-tSr,  *  in-e-qual-l-te,  s.    [Fr. 
inequalite,    ineguliie,    from   Lat.    ina:qualitas, 
from  incequalis  =  imequal.] 
I.  Ordinary  I Jinguage : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unequal ;  a 
difference  or  want  of  equality  in  any  respect ; 
want  of  uniformity  ;  diversity  ;  disparity. 

"Sympathy  is  rarely  atroog  where  there  ia  a  great 
ineqwility  of  duditioD,'"— -1/acauiay  .-  Biit,  Eng.,  ch.  x. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uneven  or 
not  level ;  unevenness,  want  of  levelness. 

3.  An  uneven  place  or  spot ;  a  depression 
or  elevation  of  the  ground. 

4.  Insufficiency  or  unfitness  for  any  office  or 
purpose  ;  inadequacy,  incompetency. 

5.  Difference  or  disparity  of  rank  or  station. 

"If  so  small  inequality  between  man  and  man 
make  in  theai  modesty  a  commendable  virtue.  whi> 
respecting  superiors  as  superiors,  can  neither  speak 
nor  stand  before  them  without  fear." — Booker. 

6.  Unlikeness,  dissimilarity. 

"In  some  places,  by  the  nature  of  the  earth,  and  by 
the  situation  of  woods  and  hills,  the  air  is  more  un- 
equal thrtji  in  others ;  and  inequaliti/  of  air  ia  ever  an 
enemy  to  health- "—flacon. 

II,  Technically : 

1,  Alg.  :  The  expression  of  two  unequal 
quantities,  connected  by  the  sign  of  inequality. 
Thus,  2<|3,  4>1,  are  inequalities,  and  are 
read,  2  less  than  3,  4  greater  than  1.  Every 
inequality  consists  of  two  parts  ;  that  on  the 
left  of  the  sign  of  equality,  is  called  the  first 
member;  that  on  the  right  is  called  the 
second  member.  Two  inequalities  are  said  to 
exist  in  a  direct  sense,  when  the  first  members 
are  both  greater,  or  both  less,  than  the  second 
members.  They  exist  in  a  contrary  sense  when 
the  first  member  is  greater  than  the  second  in 
one  inequality,  and  the  second  greater  than 
the  first  in  the  other. 

2.  Astron.  (PL):  All  the  alterations  or  cal- 
culations rendered  necessary  by  the  unequal 
motion  of  a  planet. 

^  Ineqriality  of  long  period : 

Astron.  :  A  tenn  applied  to  two  planets, 
whose  periodic  times  are  dilferent,  so  that 
their  conjunctions  take  place  successively  at 
diff"erent  points  in  their  respective  orbits,  the 
return  to  their  first  position  not  being  made 
for  a  long  i>eriodof  time.  (Prof.  Airifs  Popular 
Astron.  (ijth  ed.),  pp.  233,  273.) 

*  in-e-qua'-tion,  5.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
equation  (q.v.).] 

Alg.  :  The  same  as  Inequauty  (q.v.). 

*  in-e-qui-dxs'-tant.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eqiddi'tant  (q.v.).]     Not  equidistant. 

in-e-qui-lat'-er-al,  a.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  equilateral  (q^.'v.).'] 

1.  Zoology : 

(1)  Of  Molluscs:  Having  the  two  sides  un- 
equal, as  an  ordinary  bivalve  shell. 

(2)  0/the  Foraminifera  ;  Having  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  shell  obliquely  wound  round  an 
axis  instead  of  lying  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  Bot. :  Unequal-sided ;  unequal. 

*  in-equit-a~ble  (equit  as  ek'-kwit)»  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2).  and  En^.  equitable  (q.v.).]     Not 
equitable,  not  just,  not  fair 


in-equl-t^  (equl  as  ek  kwi),  a.  [Pref.  in. 
(2),  and  Lug.  equity.]  A  want  of  equity;  In- 
justice. 

"  Wo  find  on  the  one  side  m«liiti;uanc«  of.  and  am 
tho  other  opposition  to,  voiue  form  of  lneuuitii.'~ 
II.  Spencer. 

in-e'-qiii-vS.lve,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
efiuivalve  (q.v.).] 

ZooL:  Of  the  Molluscs:  Having  the  two 
valves  of  the  shell  unequal. 

in-e-qui-v^l'-vu-lar.  a.    [Pref.  in-  (2),  anil 

Eng.  equivulvuktr  (q.v.).] 

Zool.  :  Not  equivalvular;  not  having  the 
small  valves  equal. 

"  in-e-rS^'-ic-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eradicablt  ?q.v).]  That  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated ;  incapable  of  being  eradicated. 

*fai-er-get'-ic,    "  in-er-gef-ic-al,  a. 

[Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  energetic,  energetical 
(q.v.).]  Not  energetic;  wanting  in  energy; 
liaving  no  energy. 

"Those  eminent  stars  and  jilanets.  that  are  In  the 
heavens,  are  not  to  be  considered  hy  us  as  aluKgish  in- 
ergeticalhodieft.'  —Boj/le  :  Worki,  v,  CW. 

*  in-er-get'-ic-al-l^,  adv.  (Eng.  inergetlcal; 
•ly.]  In  an  in'energetic  manner;  without 
energy. 

t  in-€rm',  t  in-erm'-oiis,  a.    [Lat.  inermis 

=  unarmed.] 

Bot. :  Unanned,  destitute  of  spines  or 
prickles. 

•in-er-ra-bfl'-i-ty,  5.  [Eng.  inerrable;  -ity.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inerrable  ;  free- 
dom or  exemption  from  error  ;  infallibility. 

"The  inerrabHUy  of  a  General  Council,  truly  m 
called,  and  qualiaed."— iTamniond ;   WorkM,  i.  .^57. 

*  in-er'-ra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
errable  (q.v.).]  Exempt  from  error;  incapable 
of  erring ;  inlallible. 

■■  Through  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  In  the  act* 
of  their  function  inerrable."— Bp.  Ball:  EpitcoDocw 
bjf  IHvine  Bight.  ' 

*  in-er'-ra-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inerrahU; 
■ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  beiug  inerrable  : 
infallibility. 

"  Infallibility  and  inerraftltfMcw  ts  assumed  and  la- 
closed  by  the  Romish  church."— flawimond  .*   Workt,  L 

479. 

*  iu-er'-ra-bly.  adv.  [Eng.  intTrab(le);  -ly.] 
Without  error;  with  exemption  from  error; 
infallibly. 

*  m~er'-raxi-9y,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Lat. 
ei-rantia  =  a  wandering  ;  errans,  pr.  par.  of 
erro  =  to  wander,  to  err.]  Freedom  from 
error. 

*  m-er-r^t'-ic,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  'Eng. 
erratic  (q.v.).]  Not  erratic  ;  not  wandering  ; 
fixed. 

*  in-er'-ring,  a.      [Pief.   »u-  (2),  and  Eng. 

errin{j  (q.v.)?]     Not  erring,  free  from  error. 

*  in-er'-ring-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inerring ;  -ly.} 
In  an  eixing  manner  ;  without  error,  mistake, 
or  deviation. 

"  That  matter  should  frame  itself  so  inerringly  ac- 
cording to  the  Idea  of  its  kind."'— GfanriH .-  SceptU 
Scientifica,  ch.  v, 

in-ert',  a.  [Lat.  iners  (genit.  inertis),  from  tn^ 
=  not,  and  ars  (genit.  artis)  =  art;  Fr.,  Ital., 
&  Sp.  inerte.] 

1.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  motion,  or  of 
active  resistance  to  motive  power  applied ; 
motionless. 

"  But  that  It  Is  inert  and  stupid  of  it  self— then  it 
must  be  moved  from  some  other." — More:  .intidotm 
againtl  Atheism,  bk.  ii.,  ch.  i. 

2.  Inactive,  dull,  slothful,  sluggish,  indis- 
posed to  move  or  act.     (Coiojier :  Task,  i.  623.) 

in-er'-ti-a  (ti  as  shi).  s.  [Lat.  =  want  of 
art,  unskilfulness  ;  iners,  genit.  inerlis  —  with- 
out art  or  skill,  lazy.] 

Physics:  The  incapability  of  matter  to  change 
its  state,  whether  that  be  one  of  motion  or 
rest.  If  in  motion,  it  will  continue  so  for  ever 
unless  some  counteractive  force,  like  that  of 
gravity,  act  upon  it.  If  at  rest,  it  will  ever  re- 
main so  unless  a  counteractive  impulse  sot 
it  in  motion.  The  resistance  which,  especially 
at  first,  it  gives  to  such  a  force  operating  to 
move  it  is  called  vis  inertia  =  the  power  of 
inertia. 

*  in-cr'-tlon,  s.  [Eng.  inert ;  -ion.]  Want 
of  activity  or  exertion,  inertness,  inertia.  (Mad, 
D'Arblay  :  Camilla,  bk.  i.,  ch.  v.) 


t>5Jl,  b^;  poiit.  j<J^l;  cat.  ^ell.  chorus.  9liin,  bengh;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin.  a?;  expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     ph  =  £ 
-clan,  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  shun ;  -tion.  -^ion  =  zhun.   -cious,  -tious.  -sioua  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c  =  bel.  d^L 
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■  fal-ert'-i-tudo,  «.  [Low  Lat,  inertitudo, 
from  inera  (*;eiiit.  inertis)  =  inert  (q.v.).]  The 
same  as  Inkrtnkss  (q.v.). 

fal-«rf-l^»  ofiy.  tKng.  inert ;  -ly.]  In  an  inert 
manner;  sluggishly;  dully;  without  moti<m 
or  exertion. 

"HuBiieiid  ft  whllo  your  forco  inertlj/  etrong." 

I'ti/n' :  Dunciad,  Iv.  7. 

Jn-ert'-ncs8,    •  In-ort-nesse,  s.     [Eng. 

inert;  -ness.] 

1.  The  qiinlity  or  state  of  being  Inert  or 
destitute  of  the  power  of  ticlf-niotion  ;  inertia. 

2.  Sluggishness,  dulness,  want  nf  activity 
or  exertion,  habitual  indisposition  to  exertion 
or  action. 

"Tlio  hicjipacltyand  irt«-'neM  of  aastanaga."— J/ac- 
aulan:  Ilitl.  Eng.,  oh.  xix. 

*  in-ex^-U-dite,  n.  [Lat.  ineruditna^  from 
in-  =  not,  and  emditita  =  erudite  (q.v.).]  Not 
erudite,  not  learned,  unlearned. 

•fal-es-cap'-a-ble»  a.    [Pref.  in-(2),  and  Eng. 
escuj}ablc.\     Inevitable;  not  to  be  avoided. 
"Wittiiii   the  clutch   of   Inetcapable  anguish.' —(?. 
Eliot:  Afiiid/entarch,  cli,  Ixxt 

*  in-es'-oato,  v.t.  [Lat.  inescahis,  pa.  par.  of 
inesco :  in-  —  in.  and  esco  =  to  eat;  esca  = 
food.]    To  allure,  to  lay  a  bait  for,  to  entice. 

"To  ineicate  ami  beguNe  young  women."— flurron  ; 
Anat.  of  MeUincholy,  p,  4D6. 

*  in-es-ca'-tion,  s.    [Inescate.]    The  act  of 
alluring  or  temiiting,  an 
allurement,  a  bait. 

■'  The  deceitful  allure, 
menta  and  ineacatioiiB  of 
flcBli  and  blood."  —  BtUly- 
vkU  :  Kxcetlence  ttf  Moral 
Virtue,  p.  107. 

in-es-cut9h'-e6n,  .*;. 
[Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
escutcheon  (q.v.).] 

Her. :  A  small  escuteh- 
eon  borne  witbina  shield. 


INESCUTCHEON. 


In  es'-se,  ?'/ir.  [Lat.]  Actually  existing ;  in 
actual  being. 

•  m-es-sen''tial  (ti  as  sh),  a.     [PreC  in- 

(2),  and  Eiig.  essential  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

2.  Having  no  essence,  existence,  or  being. 

"  When  life  and  thought 
Sprang  forth,   they  burst   the  womb   of    inesxendal 
Niiiight."  Shellei/  :  Revolt  of  lilam,  L  2.s. 

In-es'-tim-a-blo,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  ZTiesti- 
Tnabilis,  Irnm  in-  =  not,  and  e^timabilis=  that 
can  be  estimated  ;  (FS/imo  =  to  estimate  (q.v.); 
Sp.  inestimable ;  Ital.  inestimabile.]  Impos- 
sible to  be  estimated,  valued,  or  computed ; 
above  or  beyond  all  price  :  too  valuable  or 
excellent  to  be  valued  or  rated. 

"A  man  who  had  rendered  ineitimable  servlcea  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.'  —Macaulay :  BuU  Eng.,  ch.  xiv. 

Jn-es'-tm-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inp^ti7nab{le) ; 
-ly.]  In  an  inestimable  manner  or  degree  ;  in 
a  manner  or  to  a  degree  not  to  be  estimated, 
valued,  or  computed. 

■■  Vet  inestimably  outvaluiug  the  toils  and  diffi- 
culties requisite  to  obtain  ii."— Boyle:  Workt,  ii.  3S8. 

•  in-e-va§'-i-ble,  n,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
evasihle  (q.v.).]  Not  evasible  ;  that  cannot  be 
evaded  or  avoided. 

•  Jn-ev'-i-den5e,  s.  fPref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
evidence  {<\.\ .)  \  Fr.  inevidence.\  Want  of  evi- 
dence ;  obscurity. 

"By  their  inemdence,  Absurdity,  OF  incongruity.' — 
Bale  :  Orig.  of  Maiikind.  p.  290. 

•  in-€T'- i-dent,  a.  [Pref.  iri- (2),  and  Eng. 
evident  (q.v'.);  Fr.  inevident.\  Not  evident ; 
not  plain  ;  obscure  ;  not  obvious. 

"  Without  rnultipllcatii.'U  of  inevident  and  (inexpli- 
cable flupix>3ition3.  —Bale :  Orig.  af  Mankind,  p.  290. 

•  in-ev-it-a-bil-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inevitabillte ; 
Sp.  inevitdbilidad ;  Ital.  inevitabilita.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inevitable ;  irapos- 
sibility  to  be  avoided  ;  certainty  to  happen. 

''Universal  immunity  from  all  ineTTi(a6f?'(wand  de- 
tennlufttlon  to  out-'—BramkaH  :  Against  Hobbet. 

bl-ev'-it-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inevi- 
iabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  euitabiiis  =  tliat 
can  be  avoided  :  e-  =  &t-  =  out,  and  vito  =  to 
avoid;  Sp.  inevitable;  ItixL  inevitabile.] 

1,  That  cannot  or  may  not  be  avoided  ;  im- 
possible to  be  avoided ;  admitting  of  no 
escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidable. 

"A  speedy  restoration  was  inevitable,"— Sfacautay  : 
BitL  Eng..  eh.  xill. 


'  2.  Not  to  be  with8too<l  or  resisted  ;  In- 
evitable :  as,  ineintable  charms.    (^Dryden,) 

in-ev'-it-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  ineviUihle  ; 
•1USS.  ]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  Inevitablo  ; 
Inevitability. 

in-eV-it-a-bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  inevitnbile)  ;  'ly.] 
In  an  inevitable  manner;  without  possibility 
of  escape  or  evasion  ;  unavoidably. 

"  Inmitably  thou  Bhnlt  die." 

MUton:  P.  /:,.vlil.230. 

in-e^-^Ot^,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exact,  a.  (q.v.).l  Not  exact ;  not  precisely 
accurate,  correct,  or  true. 

In-e^-act'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexact;  'ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexact;  in- 
correctness ;  inaccuracy ;  want  of  precise- 
uess. 

*  in''e3C'-9el-len9e,  s.  [Pref.  iit-  (2),  and  Eng. 

excellence.  ]     Dishonour. 

"  Let  no  baseneaB  in  thy  haughty  breast 
Sustain  a  ahaiuo  of  xncli  inexrellerue." 

Marlvwe:  2  Tamburlatne,  V.  S. 

*  !n-ex-9it-^bil'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  excitabiUty  (q.v.).]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incxcitable ;  freedom  from  ex- 
citability ;  insusceptibility  of  excitement. 

in-ex-9it'-a-ble,  a.  (Pref.  iV  (2),  and  Eng. 
excitable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  excited, 
roused,  or  raised ;  insusceptible  of  excite- 
ment;  dull,  lifeless.  (In  the  example  the 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  for  the  sake  of 
metre.) 

"  What  pleaauro.  late  emplold,  lets  hnmoor  Bteepe 
Thy  lluds,  Iji  tbia  iTtixcirable  eleepe?" 

Cliupman  .  Bomer  ;  Bymn  to  Venttt. 

in-ex-CU^'-a-ble,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
excusabilis,  from  in-  =  not,andes<n«a6iiis  =  ex- 
cusable (q.v.);  iSp.  inescusable,  and  Ital.  ines- 
cusabile.]  Not  excusable  ;  not  to  be  excused  ; 
admitting  of  no  excuse ;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
cused or  justified  ;  indefensible. 

"Of  all  hardnesses  of  heart,  there  is  none  so  iwrx- 
cusnble  as  that  of  parents  towards  their  children."— 
Addiaon:  Spectator,  No.  18L 

in-ex-cuj'-a-ble-ness,  s.  [^ng.inexctisdble; 
-nes^.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexcu- 
sable or  unjustiHable;  enormity  beyond  excuse, 
justification,  or  palliation. 

"  The  horrible  g^ilt  and  the  utter  inexcuaablenett  of 
those  men."— SAi/rp ;  Sermona,  voL  L,  ser.  6. 

in-ex-cus'-a-blj^,  adv.  (Eng.  inexcumh{le)  ; 
-hj.]  In  an  Inexcusable  manner  or  degree ;  to 
a  degree  of  gtuU  or  folly  beyond  excuse  or  pal- 
liation. 

"They  accounted  Christiana  inexcutably  obstinate 
and  perverse." — Jortin:  Chriaian  Religion,  Dis,  i. 

*  in-ex'-€-cra-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i^^^  (intens.), 
and  Eng.  execrable  (q.v.).]     Most  execrable. 

"  Be  then  damned,  inexecrabl-e  dog." 

Shakesp.  :  Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  L 

TJ  The  later  editions  read  inexorable. 

*  in-ex-e-cut'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  executable  (q.v.).]  Not  executable;  not 
capable  or  admitting  of  being  executed.  {Car- 
lyle:  French  RevoL,  pt.  ii.,  bk.  v.,  ch.  v.) 

*  in-ex-e-cu'-tlon,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  execution  (q.v.).]  Want,  failure,  or  neg- 
lect of  execution  ;  non-performance  ;  failure 
or  neglect  to  carry  out. 

*  in-ex-er'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exertion  (qv.).]  Want  of  exertion  or  effort ; 
defect  of  actiou. 

in-ex-bal'-a-blo,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhalable  (q'v.).]  That  cannot  be  exhaled, 
breathed  out,  emitted,  or  evaporated ;  not 
evaporable. 

"  Before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts  Into 
consistence." — Brovme :  Vulgar  Errourt,  bk.  vL,  ch. 
xxviii. 

in-ex-haust'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
exhausted  (q.v.).]  Not  exhausted,  emptied, 
or  spent ;  inexhaustible. 

"  Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexhausted  stream  ! " 

SmoUett :  Kegicid*,  i.  3. 

*in-ex-liaust'-ed-l^,  adv.  [Eng.  iriex- 
haiistcd;  -hj.]    Witliout  exhaustion. 

in-ex-haust-i-bil'-i-ty,  5.  JTref.  in-  (2), 
and'  Eng.  exhaust ibility  (q.v,).J  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  inexhaustible. 

in-ex-haust'-i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  ('2),  and 
Eng.   exluiustible   (q.v.).]      Not  exhaustible  ; 


that  cannot  be  exhausted,  emptied,  speoti  or 
used  Mp  ;  unfailing,  iiiiceaNiiig. 

"An  inexhtiuttible  subject  of  Just  itdleule  to  Mo- 

\\kra."-Macaaiay;  BUt.  £iij.,  ch,  hi. 

inexliaustlblo  bottle,  s.  Atrtek  bottle 
emplnyiMi  by  conjurors  Ui  their  porfonuuuw^a. 
and  by  means  of  whiuii  they  profegij  to  be  able 
to  Htqiply  any  beverage  culled  for  by  the 
audience.  Tlie  inexhaustible  bottle  isoiiaque, 
lisually  of  iron  or  gutUi-percha,  and  oontaiiis 
several  Binall  phials  cuuimunicating  with  the 
exterior  atmosphere  by  j'iiiea  which  can  be 
readily  stfiiqied  by  the  fingers,  tiinall  pipea 
also  pass  from  the  jihials  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  A  diflcrcnt  kind  of  liquor  is  put  tnto 
each  phial,  and  any  particidar  kln<l  can  be 
poured  out  at  will  by  removing  the  finger 
from  the  orifice  of  th«  pipe,  admitting  air  to 
the  phial  in  which  the  liquor  is  contained. 

in-e^-hauflt-i-blc-ncss,  s.    [Eng.  {nev* 

hauHtlbla;  -n^a.]  Ihe  quality  or  state  of  being 
iiiL'Xhauatibie ;  inexhaustibility. 

in-e^-hansf-i-bly,  adv.  (Eng.  Inexhaust^ 
b{le);  -ly.]    In  an  inexhaustible  manner  or 

degree. 

"  tnexhnnxtibJy  fertile  In  diatluctlona  and  objec- 
\.U>ti&:  —aiacaulay  :  BIsL  Eng..  ch.  IL 

in-e^-hanat'-iTe,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exhaustive  (q.v.).]  Not  to  be  exhausted 
or  spent ;  inexhaustible,  unfailing. 

"That  inexhaustiee  flow  contiima)  roond.* 

Tkormmt ;  Uprinff.  474. 

*  in-e^-hailst'-leBS,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  exhaust ;  -less.]  That  cannot  be  ex- 
hau-sted  ;  inexhaustible, 

*  in-e^isf ,  v.i,    [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  esise 

(q.v.),]    Toexist  in  or  within. 

"Substances  ineziMfing  within  the  divine  mlDd."— 
Seareh  :  Light  of  Mature,  voL  liL.  pt.  1..  ch.  ii. 

*  in-^3^-ist'-en9e  (1).  *  in-e^-ist'-en-9J^, 

8.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  existence  (q.v.).] 

1.  Existence  in  or  within  ;  indwelling. 

*'  A  certain  tnexittence  or  inhabitation  so  CKlIed.**-* 
Bp.  Buit,  vol.  iL.  dls.  6. 

2.  That  which  exists  in  or  within. 

"Not  distinct  substance*,  but  tnexisteneies  Id  fatm.' 
—Search:  Light  of  Sal  u  re,  vol  liL,  pt  L,  ch.  xv. 

*  in-«y-ist'-©n9e  (2),  ».  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  existence  (q.v.).]  Want  of  being  or  ex- 
istence ;  a  state  of  non-existence 

"  He  calls  up  the  heroes  of  former  ages  from  a  state 
of  inexUtence. ' — Sroome  :  On  the  Odywey, 

*  in-ey-ist'-ent  (1),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and 
Eng.  existent  (q.v.).j  Existent  in  or  within. 

"An  Ingredient  actoally  inexittent  In  the  Tegetable 
and&uimal  bodien." — Boyle:  Workt,  LSi^ 

*  in-ey-ist'-ent  (2),  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  existent  (ji.v.).^  Not  existing;  not  having 
existence. 

"To  compound  and  piece  together  creatures  of  al- 
lowable forms  into  mixtures  inexiitent." — Bromm: 
Vulgar  Errourt.  bk.  v.,  ch.  xx, 

in-ex-6r-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  (Fr,  inexoraMliU; 
Sp.  inexorabilidad ;  Ital.  inesorobilita.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inexorable ;  inexora- 
bleness. 

in-ex'-or-a-ble,  a.    [Ft.,  from  Lat.  inexoror 

bilis,  from'i'i-  =  not,  and  exorabilis  =  to  be 
moved  by  entreaty.  [Exorable.]  Not  exor- 
able  ;  incapable  of  being  persuaded  or  moved 
by  entreaty  or  prayer  ;  unyielding,  implac- 
able, unbending,  inflexible,  relentless  ;  too 
firm  or  determined  in  purpose  to  yield  to 
supplication  or  solicitation. 

"He  allied  on  Frost's  Snezorable  tootK* 

H'ordswoT^'i :  Expedition  qf  the  French. 

in-€X'-6r-a-ble-ness,  s.  [ETi^.  ijusxordble  ; 
-ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  iuexor- 
able. 

in-ex'-or-a-bly,  adv,  (Eng,  inexoraMU) ; 
ly.]  In  an  inexorable  manner ;  inflexibly,  im- 
placably, relentlessly. 

*'  Judgment  which  inexorably  dooms 
The  tpaUty  dead."  Olover :  Ltonidas,  bk.  r. 

*  in-ex-pans'-i-ble,  a.  (Pref.  in-  (-2).  and 
Eng.  crpan^ifiic.]  Incapable  of  being  expanded, 
dilated,  or  diffused,  {Prof.  TyvdaU,  in  Anr- 
nandale.) 

*  in-ex-pecf-a-ble,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  expectable.]  Not  to  be  looked  for  or  ex- 
pected. 

"  With  what  inea7>ccf  aftremerty  were  they  answered.  * 
—Bp.  Ball :   Works,  v.  223. 


f&te,  fat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  1^11,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;   pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;   go,  pot, 
or,  wore.  wolf.  work.  whd.  son :  mnte,  cub,  ciire.  Tinite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Sjrrlan.     »,  oe  =  e ;    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 
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"  in-ex-pecf-aut,  a.  [I'ref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
erpcciunt.]  Tin*  s;iiiie  as  Unkxi'Eutant  (((.v.). 
{Miss  Jironte  :  Filldte,  cli,  xiii.) 

•  ih-ex-pect-a'-tlOD,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Enjij.  ex})cctatio7i  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or  state 
of  having  do  expectation. 

•■  Itiexfj^ctatton,  uuncquaiutance,  waiit  of  prejMUU- 
tioil." — i^'etUutm:  Resolves,  pt  ii.,  rea,  6. 

•  in-ex-pect'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  i>i~  (2).  and  Eng. 
expeded  (q.v.).]     Not  exjiccteii  ;  unexpected. 

"Thia  inexpecled  chnnge  might  worke  n  buale  nnil 
diLTigi-roua  resiataiice."— /Jis/icp  Hall:  ContempL ;  Jehu 
with  JehoraiTi. 

•  in-ex-pect'-ed-l''^,  adv.  [Eng.  in€Xj)ected ; 
-ly.]  Unexpectedly.  {Bp.  Hall;  Contempt. ; 
Athidia  iH  Joash.) 

•  in-OX-pect'-ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexpected; 
-flfss.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  unex- 
pected ;  unex[)ectedness. 

"  The  inexpeclcdness  of  jilefiamg  objects  mnkes  them 
many  tiuiea  tlio  more  acceptable. ' — hisfwp  IJail:  Cvn- 
tempi. ;  £tther  suinff. 

•  in-ex-pecf-ly,  adv.  [Eiv^.  inej^ec^ed)  ; 
-lit.]  Unexpectedly.  {Bp.  Hall:  Works,  viii. 
503.) 

in-ex-pe'-^-en9e,  in-ex-pe'-di-en-9i^, 

s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Knj^.  expedience,  expe- 
diency (q.v.).]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexi)edient ;  want  of  expedience  or  exj)e- 
diency ;  want  of  fitnes.s  or  appropriateness  ; 
impropriety,  inadvisability,  disadvantage. 

"He  pointed  out  the  i/ii-arjDi'tiicrtc.v  of  irritating  them." 
— Lewis:  Cred,  Karly  Hvman  HisL  (1855),  IL  456. 

In-ex-pe'-di-ent,  a.  [Pref.  in- (2),  and  Eng. 
expedient  (q.v.).]  Not  expedient;  inconve- 
nient, unsuitable,  untit,  improper,  inadvis- 
able, disadvantageous  ;  not  tending  to  a  good 
end  or  result. 

"  Itwfis  highly  inexpedient  to  use  those  ceremoutes." 
— Burnet:  Hist.  Jie/oniuitiott  {aa.  I5iu). 

In-ex-pe'-dl-ent-ly,  adi\  [Eng.  inexpe- 
dient; -iy.]  Not  expediently;  untitly,  unad- 
visably. 

in-ex-pen'-sive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expoisLve  (q.v.).j  Not  expensive,  not  dear  ; 
cheap. 

in-ex-per'-i-^ge,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng,  experience  (q^.v.)',  Lat.  inexperientia ;  Fr, 
inexperience;  Sp.  inexperiencia ;  Ital.  inespe- 
rienza.]  Want  of  experience  or  experimental 
knowledge  ;  want  or  absence  of  that  know- 
ledge which  is  gained  by  experience. 

"  The  ignuriince  and  inexperience  ot  the  liot.heoded 
BoyaliBt^"— J/ocau/ay .'  Mist.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

Xn-ex-per'-i-en^ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  experienced  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  experienced ;  wanting  in  experience ; 
unskilled. 

"Seek  to  supplant  hla  itiexperienced  youth," 

Cou'per:  rrogreta  qf  Error,  69. 

12.  Untried. 

•  in.-ex-per'-i-en9ed-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inex- 
perienced;  -ne^.]  Tlie  state  of  being  inex- 
perienced ;  want  of  experience.  {Bailey :  Eras- 
mus, p.  1^18.) 

•  in-ex-perf ,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expert  (q.  v.)."] 

1.  Not  having  experienced  or  tried  anything ; 
without  experience. 

"  Lest  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarmed. 
War  terrify  them  inexpert." 

Hilton:  P.  L..  xlL  2tB. 

2,  Not  expert ;  not  skilled  or  skilful ;  want- 
ing in  expertness, 

"  O  inexpert  In  arms." 
Akeruide:  Tothe  Country  Gentletnen qf  England, 

•  in-ex-pert'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexpert;  -ness.] 
Want  of  expertness  or  skill. 

In-ex'-pl-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inex- 
piabilis.  from  in-  ~  not,  and  expiabilis  =  expi- 
able(q.v.);  H-p.  inexpiable ;  Ital.  inespiable.] 

1.  That  cannot  be  expiated  or  atoned  for ; 
not  capable  of  adraittmg  of  expiation,  satis- 
fcction,  or  atonement. 

"  Spare  ua  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unuttemble 
shame."  Macaulay:  Virginia. 

2.  That  cannot  be  appeased  or  mollified  by 
atonement ;  implacable,  inexorable. 

"Waging  (H<ij-/>i(ii./«  war."— Burie;  French  Revolution. 

3.  Hist.:  A  tenn  applied  to  the  war  between 
Carthage  and  its  revolted  mercenaries,  from 
B.C.  241  to  238. 


*  in-ex'-m-a-blo-neSB, s.  [Eng.  inexpiable ; 
■neas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexpi- 
able. 

*  3tn-ex'-pi-a~bl^,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpiab(le) : 
-ly.]  Ill  an  mexpiablu  manner  or  degree  ;  to  a 
degree  not  admitting  or  capable  of  expiation 
or  atonement. 


*  in-ex'-pi-at©,  a.  [Ijat.  inexpiatus.]  Not 
ex]iiaU',d,  not  apjji^ased,  not  pacillcd. 

"  But  now  to  reat  inexpiate  wore  much  too  rude  a 
part."  Chapman:  ilomer ;  Jitad,  ix. 

m-ex-plain'-a-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  inr-  (2), 
and  Eng.  explainable  (.q.v.).] 

A,  As  (xdj. :  Not  explainable  ;  not  admitting 
or  capable  of  explanation  ;  ijiexplicable. 

B.  As  s-ubst.  (PI.) :  Tlie  same  as  Unmen- 
tionables. {Dickens:  Sketclies  by  Boz;  Mr. 
Minns.) 

*  m-ex'-ple-a-bly,  adv.  [As  if  from  a  Lat. 
*  inexplcabilis]  from  incxplebilis  =  that  cannot 
be  tilled  :  in-  =  not,  and  expleo  —  to  till ;  ex- 
=  out,  fully,  and  pleo  =  to  till.]    Insatiably. 

"What  were  these  harpies  but  flatterera,  deluture, 
and  th&  ine^pleublj/ covel'Jiia^"—Sandys  :  Travels. 

*  in-ex-pUc-a-bil'-i-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inexpH- 
Citbiliti,  from  iiiea:7jZu;a6^e  =  inexplicable  (q.v.).] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inexplicable. 

in-ex'-pUc-^r-ble,  o.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  in- 
explicabilis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  expllco,  to  un- 
fold, to  explain;  Bp.  inexplicable;  Ital.  inespU- 
cabile.]  Iui:apable  of  being  explained  or  inter- 
preted ;  not  capable  of  being  made  plaiu  or 
intelligible ;  not  admitting  or  susceptible  of 
explanation. 

"  Inexplicable 
Thy  Justice  seems."  Jltllon  :  P.  L.,  x.  7H. 

*  in-ex'-plic-a-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inexplic- 
able; -n>:sA.\  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexplicable. 

*  in-ex'-plic-a-blej,  s.  pi.    [Inexplicable.] 

Trousers.     (SUhkj.) 

in-ex'-plic-a-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexplicab{U) ; 
-ly.]  In  aa  inexplicable  maunur  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  capable  of  exi'lanation. 

"  To  him  inexplicably  mix'd  apiiear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear'd." 
ISyron:  Lara,  L  17. 

*  in-ex-pli9'-it,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng.  ex- 
plicit (q.v.). J  Not  explicit;  not  clearly  stated. 

*  in-ex-pldr'-a^ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2)  ;  Eng. 
explore^  and  sutf.  -able.]  Not  capable  of  being 
explort-d. 

*  in-ex-plo'-sive,  a.  &  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  explusive  (.q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  explosive ;  not  liable  to 
explode ;  non-explosive. 

B,  .^s  subst.:  A  substance  or  preparation 
not  liable  to  explode. 

*  in-ex-po^'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2) ;  Eng. 
expos{e),  and  suff.  -ahle.]  Not  to  be  exposed  ; 
secure.    {Adains :  yi'orks,  i.  83.) 

*  in-ex-pd'-sure  (s  as  zh),  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  exposure  (q.v.).]  A  state  of  not 
being  exposed. 

in -ex-press' -1-ble,  a.  &  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng,  expressible  (q.v.).] 

A.  As  adj. :  Not  expressible  ;  incapable  of 
being  expressed,  declared,  or  described  ;  un- 
utterable ;  unspeakable. 

"Distance  ine^ipretsible 
By  numbers.**  Milton  .■  P.  L.,  viii.  113. 

B,  As  subst.  {PI.) :  A  euphemism  for  trousers ; 
unmentionables. 

"  A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexprcMibles.' 

Byron  :  The  Island,  it  20. 

in-ex-press'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inexpress- 
ib{lc) :  -ly.]  In  an  inexpressible  manner  or 
degi'ee  ;  unspeakably  ;  unutterably  ;  inde- 
scribably. 

"Inexpressibly  amitslng  to  the  Imagination.''— .^ (2d f- 
ai>ji  .'  !<pectator.  No.  321. 

in-ex-press'-ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
expressive  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  expressive  ;  not  expressing  or  ser- 
ving to  express ;  not  serving  to  give  full  ex- 
pression to. 

"O  I  glorious  times,  when  actora  thus  could  strike. 
Expressive,  inexpressive,  ail  alike  1" 

Lloyd  :  Prologue  to  Seeuba. 


*  2.  Inexpressible. 

"  with  harploijs  liltch  of  tnexpretsiv/^  imUe." 

Mason  :  £//rida ;  Ctujrut,  Ode  I. 

*  in-eX-prSss'-ive-neSS,  ».  (Eng.  inexpress- 
ive; -ntK.i.]  The  qu.'tlity  or  state  of  being  in- 
expressive. 

*  in-ex-pugn'-ar-ble  (£f  Hilent),  o.  [Fr.,  from 
l<at.  itwxptiijnalhlis;  fc>p.  inexpugnable;  Ital. 

inespugnabiU.] 

1.  Not  expngnable ;  Incapable  of  being 
taken  or  subdued  by  force  ;  impregnable;  not 
to  bo  taken  by  assault. 

"Thel  thouglit  their  cite  to  bo  inexpuffnable.'''^ 
Joye:  Expos,  of  DannU,  th.  1. 

2.  Unconquerable  ;  invincible. 

*  in-cx-pugn'-^bly  ig  silent),  adv.    [Eng. 

iucxpu'jtiah\Le) ;     -ly.]       In    an    inexpugnable 
manner;  irapregnahly. 

"  Inexpuynably  lodged  up  In  the  perverse  and  UQ- 
rccl.iliuiible  JJyle."— >/wro.*  Philos.  Vahbala  ;  App.  t« 
JJt/cnce.  ch.  v. 

"  in-ex-su'-per-a-ble,  a.  [Lat.  inexsupera- 
biiis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  exsuperabitis  =  that 
may  be  overcome.]  [Exupf.rablk.]  Tliat 
cannot  be  passed  over  or  surmounted;   uu- 

surmountable. 

*  in-ex-tend'-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
extended  (q.v.).]  Not  extended  ;  not  stretched 
out  over  space. 

"  I  can  have  no  manner  of  Idea  of  the  existence  or 
[X>s!ii I'll ity  of  such  au  inexlended  being  without  cou- 
eL'li'umiess  or  active  power." — Walts:  Essay  towardM 
the  Pro<tf  (tf  a  :>eparato  State,  j  I. 

*  in-eX'ten'-sion,  s.  [Pief.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  extension  (q.v.).]  Want  of  extension  or 
extended  state. 

in  ex-ten' -BOt  phr.  [l.at.]  In  full;  without 
any  abbreviation  or  curtailment. 

*  in-ex-ter'-min-a^blo,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2), 
and  Eng.  extemiinable  (q.v.).]  Not  exter- 
minable  ;  not  capable  of  being  exterminated. 

*  in-ex-tmct',  «.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
extinct  (q.v.).]     Not  extinct ;  not  quenched. 

*  m-ex-tin'-gui-ble  (u  as  w),  a.    [Fr.,  from 

Lat.  in-extinguibiiis,  from  in-  =  not,  and  ex- 
tinguo  =  to  extinguish.]     Inextinguishable. 

"The  inextinjuible  Ates."— P.  Holland  :  PtiUarch. 
p.  1076. 

in-ex-trn'-giush-gi-ble  (u  as  w),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  (2),  and  Eng.  extingui^jiohle  (q.v.).]  Not 
extinguishable ;  incapable  of  being  extin- 
guished ;  unquenchable. 

"  In  beams  of  inexXinyuithable  light. " 

CovBper :  ffope,  184. 

m-ex-tin'-guisb-a-bl]^  (u  as  w),  adv. 
[Eng.  inextingulshab{le) ;  -ly.]  In  an  inextin- 
guishable or  unquenchable  manner  or  degree. 

*  in-ex-tirp'-a-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  cxtirpable  (q.v.).]  That  cannot  be  extir- 
pated ;  incapable  of  extirpation. 

in  ex-tre'-mis,  phr.  [Lat.]  In  the  last 
state  or  stage,  whether  of  life,  safety,  or  re- 
sources. 

in-ex'-trSc-a-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inez- 
tricabilis,  from  in-—  not,  and  extrico—  to  ex- 
tricate (q.v.);  Sp.  inextricable;  Ital.  inestrio- 
abile.] 

1.  Not  extricable  ;  incapable  of  being  ex 
tricated,  disentangled,  or  untied  ;  not  to  be 
freed  from  intricacy,  perplexity,  or  obscurity. 

*  2.  From  which  one  cannot  extricate  him- 
self ;  inevitable. 

**  By  nature  free,  not  over-ruled  by  (ate 
Inextricable."  Milton:  P.  L.,  V.  SIS. 

in-ex'-tric-a^We-ness,  $.  [Eng.  iti^xtric- 
able  ;  -ness.] '  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
extricable. 

"There  is  no  perplexity  In  thee,  my  Ood.  no  ine»- 
tricableness  in  thee.  — Donne ;  Devotions,  p.  122. 

m-ex'-tric-a-bl^,  adv.  (Eng.  inextricab(le)  ; 
-l)j.]  In  an  inextricable  manner  ;  so  as  not  to 
be  extricable. 

"  He  can  eee  none  more  inextricably  intangled  in 
them  than  himself."— /foy^e;  Works,  ii.  362. 

*  in-eye'  (eye  as  i),  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  eye  (q.v.).]  To  inoculate  ;  to  propagate 
as  of  a  tree  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  into  a 
foreign  stock  ;  to  bud. 

"Let  sage  experience  teach  thee  all  the  arts 
Of  grafting  ;iud  ir.eying."     PhUipt :  Cider,  bk.  L 

*  in-fab'-ri-cat-ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fabricated  (q.v.).]    Not  fabricated ;  un- 

WTOUght, 


b6U,  b^sf^;  po^t.  joiVl;  cat,  90!!,  choras,  chin,  bench;   go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  ^enophon,  exist,    -ing. 
Hllan.  -tian  =  sh^n.    -lion,  -sion  =  shun :  -tion.  -slon  =  zhun.      -clous,  -tious,  -sious  =  shiis.    -ble,  -die.  vV:     =  b^l.  dpL 
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infall— infanticide 


•fal-fall'»s.  [Pief.  in-(l),aiidEn(;./"^^.]  An  in- 
cursion ;  an  inroad. 

••  Liucolnahire,  liiieated  with  irj/allt  of  Camdenerg, 
has  lU  own  luallguaucieB  too."—Carlifl€:  VromvcU, 
1.  US. 

•  in-fai'-U-bil-i^m,  s.  [Eng.  infallible; 
'i$m.]  Support  of  or  adherence  to  the  dogma 
of  papal  inlallibility. 

•  in-f  al'-li  -bil-ist.  a.  &  $.     [Eng.  Wallibk  ; 

A,  Aswlj.:  Of  or  pert;uning  to  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility  or  its  advocate.s. 

"On  July  18,  1870,  tlie  Council  wa»  prorogued  after 
votliiK  th«  infallibilitt  ilcci ee/'—.-iaCuriiaii  litview. 
June  JO,  1863,  p.  827. 

B.  As  subst. :  One  who  supports  the  dogma 
of  papal  infallibility. 

"  His  ICninia)  work  on  theologjcul  priuciplea  luid 
aritiencea  was  .  .  .  the  great  uutliority  uaed  by  all  in- 
/alimitm."—"  Janus  ' :  Popr  S:  t'ouncU.  p.  37'.-. 

ln-fai~li-bO'-I-ty,  s.  [Fr.  inJaillibUiU,  from 
in/aillible  ~  inrallible  (q.v.).J  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  infallible ;  freedom  or  exemp- 
tion from  error. 

"  The  grace  of  infalHbUity  and  uncomiptedneae  "— 
MUton :  Of  Unlicetued  Printing. 

U  Papal  liifallihility: 

1.  Roman  Theology  :  A  Papal  claim  thus  as- 
serted on  July  IS,  1870.  in  the  CKeumenieal 
Council,  held  in  the  Vatican  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Pope  Pius  IX.  :— 

*'  We  teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  dogma 
divinely  revealed;  that  the  Roman  PontiH', 
when  he  speaks  ex  caihedrd,  that  is,  when  in 
discharge  of  the  office  of  Pastor  and  Doctor  of 
all  Christians,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apos- 
tolic authority  he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding 
faith  or  morals  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church,  by  the  divine  assistance  promised  to 
him  in  blessed  Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  in- 
fallibility with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  that  His  church  should  be  endowed  for 
defining  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  ; 
and  that  therefore  such  definitions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff  are  irreformable  (i.e.,  in  the 
words  uaed  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  Note  13,  and 
in  the  Synod  of  Quedlinburg,  a.d.  10S5,  'it 
is  allowed  to  none  to  revise  its  judgment,  and 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  what  it  has  judged  ' 
(Labbe,  vol.  xii.,  p.  679),  of  themselves  and 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

"  But  if  any  one— whicli  may  God  avert— 
presume  to  contradict  this  our  definition,  let 
him  be  anathema."  (Vavghan:  The  Vatican 
Council,  pt.  ii.,  p.  119.) 

2.  Church  Hist.  :  Till  the  decision  of  the 
Vatican  Council  in  favour  of  the  Pope's  infaUi- 
bility  [1],  this  opinion,  tliough  for  centuries  it 
had  had  numerous  advocates,  especially  in 
Italy,  had  never  been  authoritatively  decided. 
When  it  ceased  to  be  an  open  question,  some 
German  bishops,  of  whom  Professor  Dbllinger, 
of  Munich,  was  the  most  noted,  seceded  from 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  September,  1S71, 
took  the  name  of  Old  Catholics  (q,v.), 

In-f al  ~li-ble,  a.    [Fr.] 

1.  Not  fallible  ;  free  orexemptfrom  liability 
to  error  ;  unerring. 

"God'a  in/aUible  prouidence  and  prftri«if.lnA/^inn."— 
Joye:  Expos,  (ff  Daniel,  gh.  xil. 

2,  Affording  certainty  or  assurance ;  indu- 
bitable ;  incontrovertible. 

"  He  ahowed  himself  alive  by  many  repeated  in/alii- 
Ote  pTOOta."—Jortin  :  £cclcs,  Bistory. 

in-fal'-li-ble-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infallib(le) ; 
-ness.]  Thequality  or  state  of  being  infallible; 
infallibility. 

"In  the  in/allibleness  of  their  judgment,"— j?aK  ■ 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  iiight. 

In-fal'-li-bly,  adv.     [Eng.   infallibQe);  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infallible  or  unerring  manner  ;  un- 
erringly. 

'•We  cannot  be  as  God.  infallibly  knowing  good  and 
•vil.  Smalridije :  Sermons. 

2.  Unfailingly  ;  assuredly  ;  surely  ;  of  a  cer- 
tainty. 

•■  Whose  BQddcn  end  infallibly  is  sure." 

Drayton  :  Jtoict,  bk.  iL 

•  in-fa^ma'-tion,  *  in-fa-ma-ci-on,  5. 

[Lat.  in/omttus,  pa.  par.  of  uij'amo.]    Censure; 
rebuke. 

"His  cb.iritable  infamacion  of  the  cleannes  cruel- 
t(e.  —S,r  T.  itore:    Workes.  p,  915. 

*  in-fame',  v.t.  [Fr.  in/avier,  from  Lat.  in- 
fano  ~  to  bring  into  bad  repute  :  in-  =  not, 
and ^wia  =  fame,  good  report.]  To  defame; 
to  bring  into  bad  repute  ;  to  make  infamous. 


•  in'-f^me,  a.    [Inkamv.]    Infamous. 


c;ui.litlou»  iiifame  State  libel."- 
amtn,  \i.  lA'i. 


■North:   Sx- 


in-famed',  pa.  par.  &  a.  (Infamk.J 
"  A.  As  jKi.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 
"  B.  As  adjective : 

'  1,  Old.  Lang.  :  Defamed  ;  disgraced  ; 
brought  into  ill  repute. 

"'IliiB  very  lut  voyage  .  .  ,  U  already  become  <n- 
/am«d  for  plracle.  —Bacon:  Report  of  SuanUh  (irlev. 
ancet. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  a  lion  or  other 
beast  which  has  lost  its  tail. 

•  in'-fam-ize,  v.t.  [Eng.  infam(y);  -ize]  To 
make  infamous;  to  dishunour. 

"To  tnfamiM  the  uume  of  the  king's  brother," 

Voteridge :  Za/iolya.  i. 

*  in-fiim'-6n-iz©,  v.t.  [Infamy.]  To  make 
infamous  ;  to  di-laine. 

"  Dost  thou  inf.imottlze  me  among  potent«t*n  1 " 

tiliakt$p.  :  Lovt't  Labour  a  Loii,  v.  i 

•  in-iam'-our,  s.  [En^.  infam(e) ; -our.]  One 
who  renders  infamous ;  one  who  brings  in- 
famy or  disgrace. 

"In/amours  aud  robber*  of  clemency."— OoW^n  Ooks. 
let.  xi.  '  ■ 

in'-fa-mous,  a.  [Pref.  iii-  (2);  Eng.  famous 
(q.v.) ;  Lat.  infamis;  Fr.,  Sp.,  &  Ital.  infame.\ 

1.  Of  the  worst  or  lowest  character ;  having 
a  reputation  of  the  worst  kind  ;  notoriously 
vile  or  base. 

"The  witucsaea  iignlnet  him  were  men  of  infamaut 
clmmcter."— J/ucau/ay     Hat.  Eng..  ch.  v. 

2.  Odious,  detestable,  scandalous. 

"  1 1  was  infamout  \u  Jeffreys  to  demand  money  for 
the  lives  of  the  uiihappy  prlaonerB."— Jfac^uiau  ■  Hut 
A'ng..  cIl  xv. 

3.  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  for  a 

crime. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name,  as  dangerous  or 
difficult ;  of  bad  report  or  reputation. 

"Cavema  ijifamout  for  beasta  of  prey." 

DryUfn  :  Vcid  ;  Afetamorphoiet  I. 

in'-fa-mous-l^,  adi>.     [Eng.  infamous;  -ly.] 

1.  In  an  infamous  manner  or  degree;  so  as 
to  renderinfanious ;  shamefully ;  scandalously. 

"A  place  so  infamouily  graceless*:."— fip.  Ball  ■  Con. 
tempi.  ;  John  Bapiitt  Beheaded, 

2.  With  open  reproach. 

*  in'  -  fa  -  mous  -  ness,  s.  [Eng.  infamaus ; 
-ness.]  The  quahty  or  state  of  being  infamous  ; 
infamy. 

in'-fa~my,  s.     [Fr.  infamie,  from  Lat.  infamia 
=  ill-fame,  from  infamis  =  infamous,  from  in- 
=  not,  and  fania  =  fame,  good  report ;  Sp.  & 
Ital.  infamia.] 
L  Ordinary  Language  : 

1,  Total  loss  of  reputation  or  character ;  bad 
repute  ;  public  disgrace  or  reproach. 

"  Strangely  made  up  of  infamy  and  glory." — Macau- 
lay :  Uist.  Eng.,  cti.  iv. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  infamous;  scan- 
dalousness ;  extreme  baseness  or  vileness  :  as, 
the  infamy  of  a  crime. 

IL  Law :  That  loss  of  character  or  position 
which  attaches  to  conviction  of  a  crime,  and 
which  formerly  rendered  the  person  convicted 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

in'-fan-9y,  *  in-fan-cye,  s.     [Fr.  mfance, 
from   Lat.    infatUia,  from   infans  =  an  infant 
(q.v.);  Sp.  &  Port,  infancia;  ItaL  infamia.] 
L  Ordinary  Langtiage  : 

1.  Literally : 

(1)  The  state  of  being  an  infant. 

(2)  The  time  during  which  one  is  an  infant ; 
the  earliest  years  of  life. 

"  Leavini;  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear?" 

Scott:  fiokeby,  v.  il 

'  (3)  Inexpressiveness  ;  ^silence.  (Milton: 
Hist.  Eng,,  bk.  v.) 

2.  Fig. :  The  first  or  earliest  age  or  years  of 
anything  ;  the  beginning  or  time  of  earliest 
existence  :  as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

II.  Law :  The  period  from  a  pereon's  birth 
until  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one;  non- 
age ;  minority.    [Ikfant,  A.  II.] 

'*in-fan'-dous,  a.  [Lat.  tn/ajirfws=  unspeak- 
able: in-  =  iiot,aud/a7i(7iis  =  lit  to  be  spoken; 
for  =  to  speak.]  Too  odious  or  horrible  to  be 
spoken  or  mentioned  ;  imspeakable. 

swearing,"— ffiMcieB  ,■ 

*  in-fan'-gle-ment,  s.    [Pref.  in-(l);  Eng. 

*  fangle,  and  suH*.  -ment.]    A  scheme,  a  trick. 


•  In-fang-tbef.  «.  [A.S.  infangenthenf :  im^ 
—  in  ;  Junyen  =  to  take,  to  seize-  and  theof  a 
a  thief.] 

Old  Law :  The  privilege  of  a  lord  of  a  manor 
which  empowers  him  to  judge  any  thieves 
taken  witliiu  his  fee. 

in -fant,  •  en-l^unt,  •  fieinnt, "  in-faunt» 

s.  ii  a.  [Lat.  infans  (getiit.  infantis)  :^  one 
who  cannot  gpcak,  an  infant ;  in-  ~  not,  and 
fans,  pr.  par.  of  for  =  to  apeak  ;  Fr.  enfant; 
Ital.,  tip.,  &  Port,  infante.] 

A*  Aa  substantive : 

L  Ordinary  iMnguage : 

1.  A  child  during  the  earliest  year*  of  hU 
life  ;  a  young  child. 


*  2.  The  child  or  aon  of  a  king  or  prince  :  a 
childe. 

•'  The  in/ant  harkned  wisely  to  her  tale  " 

Upenter  :  F.  V-.  VI    vili.  Sfc 

II.  Law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twsnty- 
one  years. 

...i'./y""/'  have  various  priv'tcgcs.  and  various  dtsa- 
bllitles;  but  their  very  dWibihtles  are  urlvileKe^  m 
onlcr  to  secure  them  from  hurting  themselvw  by  thtir 
own  liupiovldeiit  at.U.  An  infant  cj.nuot  he  sued  but 
uu>ler  the  prutectioit.  aud  joiiiiug  the  uame,  ut  hia 
guardiftn.  for  he  is  to  defend  hiui  against  alt  attacks 
u  well  by  law  as  otherwise  ;  but  he  may  sue  either  by 
Ills  guardiau,  or  by  his  i>r(xheiii  amy.  or  alone  for 
wages  lu  the  county  court*.  In  cnmiuKl  cases  au  in- 
fant of  the  age  oi  fourteen  years  may  be  cai.ltally 
punished  ;  but  under  the  age  of  seven  he  cannot  The 
jieriod  l-etweeu  seven  and  lourU-eu  Is  subject  to  much 
uucertiilnty  ;  for  the  infant  shall,  generally  Bi^aklDK. 
l»e  Judged  pHma  facie  innocent:  yet  if  he  wju.  eio« 
capiu:.  and  could  discern  l)etweeii  good  aud  evil  «t  th« 
time  of  the  oHence  committed,  he  niay  be  convicted, 
and  undergo  judgment  aud  execution  vf  death,  though 
he  has  not  Httaiued  to  years  of  [luberty  or  discretion,** 
Slackstonc :  ComTneiU.,  bk.  i,,  ch.  U. 

B.  As  adjective : 

1,  Young  ;  not  mature  ;  infantile, 

"  Vet  oft  before  his  in/un/  eye  would  run 
Such  forma  as  glitter  In  thu  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues."      Oray :  Progreti  »f  Potty. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  designed  for  infant;* ;  all 
an  infuxt  school. 

iniant-school,  s.    [Scbool.] 

*  in'-fant,  v.t.    [Infant,  &.] 

1.  To  procreate ;  to  bear  or  bring  forth  as  a 
chdd. 

"  And  yet  but  newly  he  was  infanted-" 

O.  Fletcher :  Chritl'i  Victory  *  Triumph. 

2,  To  produce. 

'-This  worthy  motto  ...  is  of  the  same  batch  and 
ififanled  out  of  the  aame  te&ta."—JlUton  :  Reform  in 
EuglanU.  bk.  li. 

in-fan'-ta,  s.  [Sp.  &  Port.,  fem.  of  infante  = 
an  infant  (q.v.).]  In  Spain  and  Portugal  any 
princess  of  the  royal  blood  except  the  eldest 
daughter  when  heir-apparent. 

in-f^'^te,  s.     [Sp.  &  Port.]    [iKFANi-.J     In 

Spam  and  Portugal  any  son  of  the  king  except 
the  eldest  son  or  heir-apparent. 

*  m'-fant-hood,  s.  [Eng.  infant;  -hood.l 
The  state  of  being  an  infant ;  infancy. 

in-f3A-ti-9id'-al,  a.    [Eng.  infantu:id(e) ; 

-al.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infanticide ;  of  the 
nature  of  intanticde. 

2.  Practising  infanticide. 

•■  Probably  no  nation  can  justly  escape  the  charg»  ct 
being  descended  of  infanticidal  ancestors.' —JK.  S, 
Marshall:  A  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,  cii.  xxiii. 

in-f^n'-ti'9ide»  s.  [Lat  infanticidium  =  child 
murder:  infans  (genit.  iiifuntis)  =  an  infant, 
and  ccedo  (in  comp.  cido)  =  to  kill.] 

L  Ord.  Lang.  £  Law :  The  crime  of  infanti- 
cide in  civilized  countries  praclically  exista 
only  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children  ;  but 
with  regard  to  these,  for  obvious  reasons, 
it  prevails  to  a  large  extent.  The  comniun 
law  regards  infanticide  as  murder,  but  Junes 
almost  unifonuly  refuse  to  convict  on  the 
capital  charge,  and  return  a  verdict  of  con- 
cealment of  birth.  Under  the  Scotch  law  the 
crime  is  more  adequately  punished. 

"  The  present  law  .%s  to  the  crime  of  infanticide  ^m 
mainly  from  good  intentions. '*— 7'ra?«.Aar..^*s. /'rom. 
Soc,  Science  (1877J,  \).  284. 

II.  Anthropology,  dx.  :  The  practice  of  de- 
stroying a  portion  of  the  oflspring— in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  female  chiIdren-«-among 
cert,iin  nations  or  tribes.  It  appeared  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  still  lingers  among  some 
undeveloped  races.  Marsliall  (A  Phrenologist 
among  the  Todtxs,  ch.  xxiii.)  defines  it  as  "an 
artifice  for  restricting  the  expansive  capacities 
of  the  race."   J.  F.  il'Lennan  (Primitive  Mar- 


fite.  lat,  fare,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;   we.  wet.  here,  camel,  her.  there ;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir,  marine ;   go,  p5t, 
or,  wore,  W9lf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  ciib.  ciire,  vuiite.  cnr,  rule,  fall ;  try,  Syrian,     se.  co  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


infantile— infection 


rmge,  pp..  1G5,  ll>6),  speaking  of  the  struggles 
of  primitive  man,  says  tlieie  is  no  doubt  tliat 
the  origin  of  infanticide  "  is  overywiiere  refer- 
able to  tliat  early  time, "  and  that  it  "led  at 
once  to  polyandry  within  the  tribe,  and  the 
capturing  of  women  from  without"  (p.  137). 
Lubbock  (Origin  of  VinL,  ]ii).  129,  13IJ)  thus 
accounts  for  female  infanticide:— "Girls  ate 
and  did  not  hunt.     They  weakened  their  mo- 
thers when  young,  and  when  grown  uiJ  were 
a  temptiition  to  surrounding  triijes  ;"  but  de- 
clines to  accept  the  practice  "as  the  true 
cause  of  exogamy."    Darwin  (Descent  0/ Man 
pt.  Hi.,  ch.  XX.)  says:  "The  trouble  experi- 
enced by  the  women  in  rearing  cliildren,  their 
consequent  loss  of  beauty,  the  higher  estima- 
tion set  on  them  when  few,  and  tlieir  happier 
f.ite,  are  assigned  by  the  women  themselves 
and  by  various  obseiTci-s,  as  additional  mo- 
tives for  infanticide."     In  Sparta  it  was  used 
as  one  means  of  securing  what  Spencer  calls 
the    "survival   of  the  littest,"  and  was  de- 
fended by  Plato  (Xep.  v.)  and  Aristotle  (Pot. 
vii.  14,  10).    Allusions  to  exposure  of  children 
m  Roman  times  occur  in  Plautus  (Cist.,  i.  3 
m,  Terence  (llmut.  iv.  1,  .57),  Ovid  (Amor,  ii 
14),  Juvenal  (vi.  692),  anil  Tacitus  (Hist,  v  6  ■ 
Germ.  19).     St.  Augustine  {de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  11) 
says  tlie  Romans  had  a  goddess  Levana,  so 
called  "quia  levat  infantes."    Lubbock  (Pre- 
hutoric  Times)  and  Gerland  (Ueber  des  Amster- 
Icn  der  Naturvolker)  are  two  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  and  contain  excellent  biblio- 
graphies and  exact  references.     [Polyandry.] 
III.  Indian  History : 

1.  The  murder  by  high-caste  Rajpoots  of 
their  female  children,  once  most  extensive, 
arose  from  pride  of  caste.  Public  opinion 
requiring  the  fatlier  to  expend  an  extravagant 
sum  on  his  daughter's  marriage  and  dowry  if 
she  lived,  he  considered  it  more  economic"  to 
have  her  put  to  death  in  infancy.  Ilajor 
Walker  induced  them  to  give  up  the  unnatural 
practice,  but  on  liis  return  to  Europe  it  re- 
vived. To  British  remonstrance  the  answer 
was,  "  Pay  our  daughters'  marriage  portions, 
and  they  shall  live."  The  government  took  a 
different  method— it  imposed  on  a  father 
Banctioning  the  murder  of  his  infant  chihl  an 
enormous  hue,  and  the  practice  soon  ceased. 

2.  Till  lately  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes, 
especially  the  Khoonds,  sacrihced  children 
as  votive  offerings  to  the  Earth-goddess.  The 
Anglo-Indian  Government  were  for  a  long 
time  unable  to  put  down  the  practice,  but  the 
persistent  kidnapping  of  native  children  from 
British-Indian  soil,  having  furnished  a  casus 
Oelti,  war  was  declared  against  the  Khoonds, 
who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  were  required  to 
give  up  female  infanticide.  [Gehenna,  Sacri- 
fice, s.]  Prior  to  1822  female  infanticide 
arising  apparently  through  the  pressure  of 
population  on  the  means  of  subsistence  existed 
among  the  Todas  of  the  Neelgherry  Hills. 
(Marshall :  A  Phrenologist  Among  tlie  Todas.)  ' 
•  fil'-fan-tUe,  a.  [O.  Fr.,  from  Lat.  infantilis, 
from  mfuns  =  an  infant ;  Sp.  &  Port  infantil  ; 
Ital.  infantile.]  Pertaining  to  infants  or  in- 
fancy ;  characteristic  of  infancy.    ■ 

"The  fly  Ilea  all  the  winter  in  these  balla  in  fta 
InAiriCiie  slate,"— flcrftam.-   Fhysicu-Tluiot .   bk     vui 
oh.  VI.  "' 

"in'-fan-tine,  a.  [O.  Pr.  infantin;  Fr.  enfan- 
tm.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  infants  or  infancy  : 
infantile,  childish. 

"  What  wert  thou  then?    A  child  most  infantine  " 
Shellei/ ;  RevoU  qf  Islam,  i.  22. 
•In'-fant-like,a.    [V.ng.  infant ;  -like.]    Like 
an  infant,  or  that  which  belongs  to  an  infant. 
"  Your  abilities  are  too  infanUike." 

Stiak«sp.  ;  Coriolanut,  ii.  1. 

•  In'-fant-ly,  a.  [Eng.  infant;  -ly.]  Like 
an  inlant ;  infantile,  childish,  jnfantlike. 

"^?.  "^tterB   such    single    m.atter    in  so  infantly  a 
voice,  —Beaum.  i  Fie!,     quet-n  uf  Corinth.  li(.  1. 

tn'-fan-try,  *  In-fan-ter-ye,  •  In-fan- 
ter-y,  s.  [Fr.  infanterie,  from  Ital.  infan- 
ferm  =  (1)  a  band  of  infants  or  young  attend- 
ants, (2)  foot-soldiers,  from  infante  =  an  infant 
(q.v.);  Sp.  infanteria.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 
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I.  In  the  same  sense  as  II. 
"The  principall  strength  of  an  armie  consisteth  in 

the  infanrerie  or  foot.  '—Oacon  :  Henry  VII.,  p.  J4. 

♦  2.  Infants  or  children  collectively ;  a  col- 
lection or  number  of  children. 

"  N^,^ careful  nurse  would  wet  her  watchful  eye 
when  any  pang  should  tn-ipe  her  i:;fantrjj.^- 

Browne:  Sritanniit's  Pastorals,  bk.  ii..  s.  i. 

II.  Mil.:  Foot  soldiers  armed  with  rifle  and 
bayonet.     Formerly   the   flank    companies   of 


each  lino  battalion  wore,  respectively.  "Grena- 
dier" and  "Ijight"  companies,  and  the  de- 
ployment of  tho  lines  or  tlie  advance  of  the 
columns  in  baltlo  was  either  covered  liy  (hese 
companies,  or  by  separate  light  infantry  re-i- 
mimts.  which  were  extended  as  ekirmishe'k 
With  the  introduction  of  loiig-r.aiige  lire,  tlio 
attack  by  lines  or  columns  became  too  dan- 
gerous ;  the  former  from  their  slowness,  the 
tetter  from    their  denseness.      Tho  infantry 
could  no  longer  advance  covered  by  a  weak 
screen  of  skirmishers.     Battalions,  therefore, 
formed  for  attack  with  two  companies  firiin' 
two  supporting,  and    four    in   local   reservo,' 
tlio  whole  working  on  a  narrow  front;    and' 
hnally,    the    company    formed    the    fighting 
tactical  unit,  and  was  distributed  in  a  siliiilar 
manner.  But  the  skirmishers  no  longer  merely 
cover  the  advance  of  troops  in  rear.     Tlicy 
form  the  flghting-line  themselves,  and   rein- 
forced as  loss  occur.s,  and  strengthened  finally 
by  the  local  reserve,  they  break  down  the  de- 
fence first  with  preponderating  Are,  and  tlieu 
with  the  bayonet.     Ancient  nations  largely 
depended  in  battle  on  their  infantry.    Then 
foot  soldiers  became  less  employed,  the  use  of 
eavalry  being  one  feature  of  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry.    The  formation  by  Louis  VI.,  of  France 
(1108-1137),  of  the  communal  militia,  followed 
by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  Frederick  I. 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  (1102  to  1190),  and 
Henry  II.  of  England  (1164  to  1189)  again 
brouglit  infantry  into  note,  and  modern  warHire 
IS  mainly  carried  on  by  their  aid.    In  the  United 
States  the  war  basis  of  t!ie  infantry  company  is 
100  men.     On  the  peace  basis  the  companies 
seldom  have  more  than  48  men  on  their  rolls 
and  a  much  smaller  number  on  duty.    They  are 
armed  with  Springfleld  breech-loading  rifles. 
During  tho  Civil  War  a  trowel  bayonet  was 
used,  which  was  of  service  in  making  rifle  pita. 

*  {n-£arce',  v.t.  Another  spelling  of  Enfabce 
(q.v.). 

*  in-farct',  s.  [Lat.  infarctum,  snp.  of  in- 
farcio  =  to  sUiS.]    [Enfabce.] 

Surg. :  That  which  stufl's  ;  a  coagulation  of 
blood  in  a  vein  or  artery,  especially  the  latter, 
impeding  or  stopping  the  circulation. 

*  in-faro'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  infarctus,  pa.  par. 
of  infarcio.] 

Med. :  The  act  of  stuffing  or  filling  ;  the  state 
of  being  stuffed  or  filled  ;  constipation. 

*  in' -fare,  s.  [A.S.  infwre  =  an  entrance.)  An 
entertainment  given  upon  newly  entering  a 
hou.se ;  a  housewarming  ;  an  entertainment 
given  by  a  newly-married  couple,  on  entering 
into  their  new  home. 

*  in-fash'-ion-a-ble,  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fivshionabU(<\.v.).']  Not  fashionable  ;  not 
according  to  fashion  ;  unfashionable. 

''His  rich  clothes  he  discomplexloned 
With  hlood.  beside  the  infashionable  slashes." 

Beaum.  J;  FLet. :  (MroTtaiion.  L  I. 

"  in-fat'-ig-a-ble,  a.  (Lat.  infatigabUis,  from 
ui-=not,  and /tidgo  =  to  weary,  to  fatigue; 
Fr.  &8p.  infatigahk;  Ital.  infatigabile.]  Inde- 
fatigable, unwearied,  untiring. 

"The  infatigdbte  hand  th.tt  never  ceased." 

Daniel:  Civil  Il'ars,  bit  vl. 

m-iSt'-u-ate,  v.t.    [Infatuate,  a.] 

1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  deprive  of  sense,  un- 
derstanding, or  the  power  of  sound  judgment. 

■■So  strangeiy  infatuated,  so  wholly  lost  to  common 
reason.  —  IVi/imj:  of  Nat.  Relit,.,  bk.  u.,  ch.  viii. 

2.  To  inspire  with  an  extravagant  or  foolish 
passion,  so  strong  as  to  overcome  reason  and 
judgment ;  to  besot.    (Cowper:  Tosh,  vi.  103.) 

*  3.  To  make  of  none  effect ;  to  counteract ; 
to  spoil. 

t.  'I^L^A^*^''.  blessed  be  he,  and  ever  glorified,  that .  . 
hath  hitherto  m;umed  and  infatuated  all  their  damn, 
able  inventions.  "—Jfi«oH  .  Reform,  in  Fnfftand,  bk.  ii. 

'*  in-fat'-n-ate,  a.  [Lat.  infatuatus,  pa.  par. 
of  infaiuo  =  to  make  a  fool  of  :  in-  (intens.) 
and /aiwus  =  foolish.]    Infatuated.  ' 

"  The  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize." 

Jtoore  :  Veiled  Prophet  of  Kh'trassan. 
fn-fat'-U-at-ed,  jxi.  par.  &  a.  [Infatdate,  v.] 

A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adj. :  Afl'ected  mth  foUy  or  infatua- 
tion ;  besotted  ;  extremely  foolish. 

in-fat-u-a'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  in- 
fatnatio,  from  infatuatus.  pa.  par.  of  infatua  ] 
The  act  of  infatuating;  the  state  of  being  in- 
fatuated ;  madness ;  extreme  folly. 

■■■The  infatuation  common  in  all  afies  to  exiles." 

Macaulay:  Rut.  Eng.,c\i.  v. 


*  in  -  f&ust',  u.  [iNFAnsTiNo.]  Unlucky 
sinister,  inanspicious.  (lyutton:  The  Ciatoju. 
bk.  vii.,  ch.  i.) 

•in--fanst'-ing,  ..  [Lat.  infamtus  =  xm- 
lucky  :  la-  ^  nut,  and  faustua  =  lucky,  fortu 
nnte.J  Ihe  act  of  making  unlucky;  bad  luck: 
miBforttme. 

•■  He  did  withal  brine  »  kind  of  malediction  and  In- 
fauuin.j  u|,on  the  marriat!e."-»<,c»7i  .■  Uen.  VII.,  p.  m. 

*  xn-feaj-i-bil'-i-tj?,  s.  [Eng.  infeasiiU; 
-ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infeasiblc: 
niiteasibleness ;  impracticability.  (Fuller:  Ch 
Hist..  III.  v.  42.) 

*  In-f eaj'-i-ble,  >  in-f eaj -a-ble,  a.  [Pref. 
in- (2),  and  Eng.  feasible  (q.  v.).']  Not  feasible ; 
not  practicable ;  impracticable. 

■■  -rills   is  so  difllcolt ;  and  as  hath  been  Intimated 
'Lchxil  ''"""'"■   ''""''y  If  "oamati- 

'  ■''»j-*'^a?'-»-ble-ne88,  "  in-f  eaj  a^blo- 
ness,  s.  [Eng.  infmsibk;  -ntss,]  Tiie  quality 
or  state  of  being  infeasible  ;  infeasibilily. 

n,,'!..?"'!'^^'^'™!"^'"?.  ■"  I""'"'  »'    "'»  infeaialjlenea. 
pt  ii    tr  vl'   .'"'^       -"""""WKe.-   Betioute    Euayel, 

in-f  ect',  »  in-fect-en,  v.t.    [Infect,  a, :  Fr. 
mfeeter  :  Sp.  infectar  ;  Ital.  injellare.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  act  upon  by  contagion  or  infection ; 
to  taint  with  disease ;  to  communicate  to  or 
infuse  into  a  body  any  virus  or  noxious  exhala- 
tion or  su'Dstance  by  which  a  disease  is  or 
may  be  produced  ;  to  poison. 

■'  Poor  worm  1  thou  art  infected  • 
This  visitation  shows  it.'    shaketp. :  Tempest,  lU.  L 

2.  To  taint  or  contaminate  with  anything 
noxious  or  contagious. 

■•  And  bad  men's  hopes  infect  the  good  with  fear." 
Coleridiie :  1  Xapotya,  i. 

3.  To  corrupt ;  to  communicate  bad  qualities 
to;  to  taint  or  vitiat«  by  the  communication 
of  anything  noxious  or  pernicious ;  to  con- 
taminate. 

■■  Infected  with  the  mannera  and  the  modea." 

Cowper:  Task,  iv.  698. 

*  4.  To  affect  in  any  way,  but  always  con- 
trary to  wishes. 

"  A  fear  wliich  oft  infects  the  wise." 

IShakesp. :  Winter's  Tate,  L  1 

.  *II-  Law:  To  contaminate  or  taint  with 
Illegality,  and  make  liable  to  seizure,  ooulisca- 
tion,  or  penalty. 

*  in-fect,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infectus,  pa.  par 
of  tJi.;ic!0  =  to  put  or  dip  in.  to  infect :  in-  = 
in,  and  facio  =  to  make,  to  put.]    Infected. 

■'  Whom  assoone  as  Jones  deare  wife  saw  infect 
With  such  a  plage."        Surrey;  Virgile ;  ^lieU  iv. 

t  in-f  ect'-er,  s.  (Eng.  infect;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  infects. 

*  in-feot'-i-ble,  a.  [Eng.  infect,  v. ;  -aSie.) 
Capable  ot  being  infected.  (Bp.  Hall :  Worka 
ii.  600.)  ' 

in-fec'-tlon,  s.     (Fr.  infection,  from  Lat.  in- 
fectio,  from  infectus,  pa.   par.  of  inJUno;  Sp. 
infeccion;  Ital.  infezione.] 
L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  tainting  with  any- 
thing noxious  or  contagious  :  as,  the  infection 
of  a  room. 

3.  The  act  of  tainting  or  vitiating  by  th» 
cominuiiicatiou  of  anything  noxious  or  perni- 
cious ;  vitiation. 

4.  That  which  infects ;  that  which  causes 
the  communication  of  disease ;  infectious 
matter ;  virus. 

"  Purge  all  infections  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here."    Shakesp.  :  WiTilers  rale.lt. 

5.  That  which  taints,  vitiates,  or  contami- 
nates bycommuuication  from  one  to  another. 

■'Amidst  the  gross  infection  of  those  times." 

Daniel :  CiPit  Hars,  bk.  V. 

*  6.  Communication  of  like  qualities  ;  in- 
fluence. 

"  Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran.' 
...         _  Pope:  Somer;  Iliad  vt  646. 

*  I .  Affection. 
■■Her  husband  has  a  marvellous  infection  to  the  littl* 

page,  —shakesp.  :  Jlerrp  tVives,  ii.  2. 

II.  Technically : 

*  1.  Law:  Contamination  by  illegaliV,  a« 
in  the  case  of  contraband  goods. 

2.  Med. :  A  term  which  has  been  vaguely 
used  for  the  contamination  of  the  human  oody 
by  morbific  particles,  whether  there  has  or 


tai.  b6^:  p6nt,)6^1;  cat.  jell,  chorus.  5hin.  benph;  go.  gem;  thin.  this.  sin.  as;  expect.  ^Cenopbon,  exist,     ph  =  t 
-Man.  -tlan  =  sb^n.    -tion.  -sion  =  sbun;  tion.  gion  =  abua.    -Uous.  ^ious,  -sious  =  sbus.    -We.  -die?  ic  =  bel.  a«L 
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has  not  been  contact  with  a  person  similarly 
affected,  but  inoio  siiecittc«lly  apiilied  to  the 
contaiiiinatioii  nf  tim  atiiios|ihere  or  water  by 
sucli  agency,  aii'l  thnm-^h  them  of  the  liiiman 
body,  Miirsliua  witli  dccityinj;  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  send  forth  nii;usnia  when  tliey 
begin  to  dry ;  enm..ati<>iis  from  putrid  sub- 
stances, &c.,  where  human  beings  are  unduly 
crowded,  poison  the  atnjosj.here,  and  through 
it  bring  on  inllaiuniatoiy  and  otlier  diseases. 
When  tlie  morbilic  matter  hn«  been  absorlied, 
there  follows  a  jieriod  of  ineuliation  (q.v.). 
The  best  counteractive  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  air.  There  are  also  various  disinfec- 
tants.   [Zymotic] 

If  For  the  difference  between  infection  &xi<l 
conULgioH,  see  Contaoion. 

In  feC'tlous,  *  ln-fec-cloU8»  a.  [Eng.  in- 
fect; -ions.] 

I,  OrdiiKtrij  Language : 

1.  Capable  of  infecting  ;  lilicly  to  infect  or 
conimuuicate  disease  ;  contagious  ;  pestilen- 
tial. 

"The  Bwuate  was  bo  ferueut  aud  tn/ucciou*."— Ba/f  : 
Bcnri/  17//.  (mi.  O). 

2.  Corrujitiug;  contaminating;  tending  to 
corrujtt  or  cuntaminute. 

"  It  is  trifertious  even  to  tlie  beat  morals. "—/)ri/(i*n." 
ViTgU;  Oorgiat.    (Deilic.) 

3.  Capable  of  being  comuiunicatcd  from  per- 
son to  {)erson  ;  easily  sprea<i  or  dillust-d  :  as. 
Grief  or  joy  are  infectious:  An  example  is  in- 
feclioics. 

4.  Passing  or  communicated  from  person  to 
person. 

"Infections  liorroiir  run  (rom  face  to  twiB, 
And  liale  deaiciir." 

Armttruiiy ;  Art  <\f  Preiemlng  Bealth, 

TX,  haw:  Contaminating  with  illegality; 
rendering  liable  to  seizure,  cruiflscation,  or 
penalty,  as  in  the  case  of  contraband  goods. 

iBfectlous -diseases,  5. ;);. 

1.  FathoL  :  Diseases  propagated  by  infec- 
tion {(pv.). 

2.  Law :  It  is  an  indictable  offence  to  expose 
a  person  suffering  fnmi  such  a  disease  in  a 
public,  iiighway,  or  senil  liiiu  on  a  journey  by 
the  ordinary  public  conveyances. 

In-feC'-tiOUS-ly,  orfv.  [Eng.  infections;  -ly.] 
In  au  infectious  manner ;  by  infection  or 
contxigion. 

'■  Ami  the  wlH  dotea.  thst  U  attributive 
To  wlmt  in/ecliousi:/  itatlf  iiireuts  " 

Hhaktmp. :  Troilua  £  CreMida,  IL  2. 

•  in-fec'-tlOUS-nesS,  s.  [Eng.  infectious; 
-ness.]  Tiie  quality  or  state  of  beiog  in- 
fectious. 

"The  I'U^e  ceases,  or  .tt  lenst  very  notibly  abat«« 
of  its  infiict\<jtisneu."^liuyls :  Workt,  v.  CS, 

•  in-fect'-ive,  «-  [Eng.  ixfect;  -ive.J  In- 
fectious ;  contagious.  {lieauin.  <&  Flet. : 
Bloody  Brother,  iii.  1. 

•  in-fec'-und,  a.  [Lat.  infecundits,  from  in- 
—  not,  and  fecundus  =  fertile,  fruitful ;  Fr.  in- 
fecond;  Sp.  infecnndo ;  Ital  infecomlo.]  Not 
fecund  ;  not  fruitful  or  fertile  ;  unfruitfuJ,  in- 
fertile, barren. 

"  How  Bafe  imd  agreesble  a  conservatory  the  earth  is 
to  vegetAbles,  la  luauifeat  fiuiu  their  lotliu);,  dryiug, 
or  being  reudered  infecund  In  the  waters,  or  the  air." 
'-J^erhain:  Phyiico'-TKeology.  bic.  x-  (Nute  13.) 

•Xn-fe-cfind'-i-t^,  s.  [Lat.  in/ecunrfi/fw,  from 
infecundus  =  infecund  (q.v.);  Fr.  infeconditc  ; 
Sp.  infecundidad  ;  Ital.  infucondltit  ]  Want  of 
fertility  or  fruitfulness ;  barrenness. 

•  in-fe-ciilld'-OUS,  a.  (Lat.  infecundus.}  In- 
fecund  ;  unfruitful ;  barren. 

"Pregnant  ev'dence  of  ita  ijifecundout  deficiency." 
— Qlaiteill:  Vanitj/  <//  DogmaOziim,  cU.  itii. 

tn-feft'-ment,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  And  feoffment 

<qv.).] 

Scots  Jm.w:  The  act  of  giving  spnbolical 
possession  of  heritable  property,  the  legal 
evidence  of  which  is  an  instrument  of  sastne. 
Iiifeflment  is  not  now  necessary,  it  being  suffi- 
cient to  register  a  conveyance  of  property  in 
the  registry  of  sasines. 

H  (1)  Infeftment  in  secwrity  ; 

Scots  Law :  A  temporary  Infeftment  to 
Mcure  payment  of  a  dt*jt. 

(2)  Iitfeflnient  of  relief : 

Scots  Uao:  A  temporary  infeftment  to  re- 
lieve a  cautioner. 

ln-fe-li9'-i-tous,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  felicitous  (q.v.  i."] 


1.  Not  felicitous,  not  happy,  not  fortunate, 
unfortunate. 

2.  Unlucky,  unfavourable  :  as,  an  infelicitous 
choice. 

in-fe-U9'-i-tJ,  s.  [Fr.  infeliciU,  from  Lat.  in- 
fdicitos,  from  tit-  =s  not,  and  fdicitas  =  happl- 
jicss,  felicity  (q.v.)  ;  8p.  infelicldad  ;  Ital.  in- 
felicitd.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  Infelicitous ; 
unhajipiiiess,  mi.scry,  misfortune. 

2.  UnfavourablenesH,  iuauspiciousness  :  as, 
the  infelicity  of  a  choice,  of  a  season,  &c. 

*in-fe-ld'-ni-OUS,  a.  [Pref.  i7i-(2),  and  Eng. 
felonious.]  Not  criminal ;  not  liable  to  legal 
punishment.  (G.  Eliot :  Daniel  Deronda,  cli. 
iii.) 

•ia'-felt,  a,  [Pref.  in-  (1).  and  Eng.  felt 
(q.v.).]     Felt  within  or  inwardly  ;  heartfelt. 

'  in-feod-a'-tion  (eo  as  n),  s.     [Infeuda- 

TION.  ] 

'  in-foofir,  •  In-feoffe,  v.t.    [Enfeoft] 

"  in-feof -ment,  *  in-fefT-ment,  s.  [En- 
feoffment.] 

in-f er'.  •  in-ferre.  v.t.  &  i.  (Fr.  infirer^  from 
L:it.  infero  =  to  bring  in  :  in-  =  in,  and  fero  = 
to  liring,  to  bear;  Sp.  inftrir ;  ital.  inferire.} 

A.  Transitive: 

*  1.  To  bring  in,  to  Introduce. 

"  Over  and  besides  all  thia  he  inferrtth  other  execra- 
ble taxes  and  Htiijeiidn."— Bafe;  I'ageaiU  of  Popei,  to. 
12.t. 

*  2.  To  bring  on,  to  induce,  to  cause. 

*  3,  To  offer. 

'■  Afeajd 
Of  villany  to  be  to  lier  inferU.' 

.S/'c<«tfr  ■  K  Q.,  VI.  vUL  81. 

*  4.  To  bring  forward  as  an  argument ;  to 
adduce  as  an  aigument  or  instance  ;  to  allege. 

"  Inferring  luvuments  of  mighty  force." 

.•iluikesti.  :  3  Jienr;/  VI..  IL  J. 

5.  To  derive  by  deduction  or  induction  ;  to 
deduce  as  a  fact,  consecjuence,  or  result ;  to 
concdude  ;  to  draw  as  an  inference.  (Followed 
by  from.) 

"  One  wonld  wonder  how.  from  bo  differing  ]>remise8, 
tlmy  shuuld  all  ir^fer  the  same  coucla^ion."— Z)«;u^  of 
Piely 

6.  To  lead  or  bring  on  as  a  consequence  or 
result ;  to  act  as  a  ground,  reason,  or  founda- 
tion for;  to  contain  as  a  deduction  or  in- 
ference. 

"  The  aeconde  iiiferreth  well  y«  tymV—Sir  T.  More: 
Workes.  p.  840. 

*  7.  To  show,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate. 

"  This  doth  it\fer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him." 

Shakeep. :  2  Benry  II'.,  v.  6. 

B.  Intransitive : 

*  1.  To  lead  or  draw  on  to  a  conclusion  or 
inference.    (Followed  by  to.) 

"  Those  reasonings,  which  infer,  from  the  many  re- 
straints under  which  we  liave  already  laid  America,  to 
our  right  to  lay  it  under  atili  more,"— Burte;  (/n  a 
late  State  of  the  Station. 

2.  To  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  ;  to 
conclude. 

in-fer'-a-ble,   *  in-fer'-i-ble,   *  in-f er- 

ri-ble,  a.     [Eng.  infer ;  -able.]     Tliat  may  be 
inferred  or  deduced. 

"  This  inferable  ])recedence  of  cerenioiUal  govern* 
menL" — Herbert  Spencer:  Frin.  of  PtychoU  (1869),  li,  fi. 

m'~fer-en9e,  s.    [Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  inferring  or  deducing  as  a 
fact,  result,  or  consequence;  deduction  ;  con- 
clusion. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  or  deduced  from 
premises  ;  a  conclusitm  or  deduction  drawn 
from  previous  arguments. 

"My  inference  ii  .  .  .  that  In  those  matters  they 
neitlicr  can  coimuaud  nor  use  restraint." — MUton  : 
Vifil  Power  in  Secies.  Cases. 

%  For  the  difference  between  inference  and 
conclusion,  see  Conclusion, 

infer-en'-tlal  (ti  as  Sh),  a.  [Eng.  i7iferen.ce  ; 
-ial.]  Of  or  pertiiitiing  to  an  inference  ;  in- 
ferred ;  deduced  ;  deducible  by  inference. 

in-fer-en'-tlal-ly  (tl  as  sb),  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
ferential ;  -ly^\  By  way  of  inference  or  deduc- 
tion. 

*  in-fer'-i-aB,  «.  [Lat.  fem.  nnm.  pi.  of  in- 
ferins  =  i>Ilercd  or  sacrificed  ;  sacrificial.] 

Unm.  Aiifiq.  :  Saci'iHces  offered  to  the  souls 
of  dep;iited  heroes  or  friends. 

*  in-fer'-i-ble,  a.    [Inferable.) 


in-fcr'-i  or,  •  In-fer-l-our,  *  In-fer-l- 
oure,  *  in-fer-y-or,  a.  &  s.  { Kr.  lu/'  rieur, 
from  Lat.  Inferiorcjii,  accuB.  of  infrior  ^ 
lower,  comp.  of  inferus  =  low,  below  ;  Sp. 
inferior;  Ital.  inferiore.] 

A*  As  adjectii^e : 

I.  Ordinary  language : 

1.  Lower  in  place  or  position  ;  beneatb. 

2.  Lower  in  position,  station,  or  rank  of 
life  ;  suljordiuate. 

3.  Lower  in  excellence,  value,  quality,  or 
degree. 

"  Certainly   not  inferior   In  problty.'—Jfoctuilav.' 
nist.  Kng.,  ch.  xlx. 
IL  Technically : 

1.  Astronomy: 

(1)  Of  a  planet:  Having  its  orbit  between 
that  of  the  earth  and  tlie  sun.  Mcrcur>'  and 
Venus  are  inferior  planets. 

(2)  Of  a  conjunction :  Occun-ing  between  the 
earlh  and  the  sun,  as  au  inferior  conjunction 
of  Mercury  and  Venus. 

(3)  Of  a  meridian,  &c. :  Below  the  horizon, 

2.  Bot. :  Growing  below  another  organ. 
Used  sjjeeially  of  the  <uilyx  and  the  ovary. 
An  inferior  calyx  is  situated  beneath  the  ovary. 
An  inferior  ovary,  on  the  contrary,  is  beneath 
the  calyx,  the  latter  having  contracted  adhe- 
sion to  it  in  place  of  being  free.  Used  of  the 
corolla,  in  the  same  sense  as  of  the  calyx. 

B.  As  snlst. :  A  person  who  is  lower  than 
or  inferior  to  another  in  rank,  position,  social 
standing,  excellence,  intellect,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, &c.  ;  a  suboidinate. 

"8In.ve8  to  their  inferiori  both  InfortnQeaudunder- 
BtaiidiiiK.'"— ratfCT-.  No.  30. 

inferior-courts,  s,  pi.  The  court  baron, 
the  hundred  court,  and  tlie  county  court,  also 
all  courts  of  special  jurisdiction. 

inferior  -  letters,  inferior -figures, 

.s.  vi- 

Print.  :  Letters  or  figures  cast  with  their 
faces  low  down  on  the  shank  :  as,  4b,  a,. 

inferior-valve,  s. 

Zool. :  The  valve  by  which  certain  bivalve 
shells  are  attached  to  the  lock.  In  Ostrea 
(the  Oyster  geiuis)  this  is  the  left  valve,  in 
Spondylus  (the  Thorny  Oyster)  it  is  the  right. 

in-f  er-i-or'-i-t^,    *  In-fer-i-or-i-tie,    «. 

[Fr.  inferiorite;  Sp.  infer idad  ;  Ital.  inferior- 
ita.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inferior  to 
another  or  others  ;  lower  condition  or  state. 

"  No  natural  Inferioritp  had  kejit  the  Celt  far  behind 
the  Saxon.'— Jtfacit(t/«y  ;  Hist,  fnj.,  ch.  riiL 

*  in-fer'-i-or-lj^,  adv.  (Eng.  inferior;  -ly.\ 
In  an  inferior  manner  or  degree  ;  on  the  in- 
ferior part. 

in-f er'-nal,  *  in-fer'-nall,  a.  &  «.     (Fr., 

from  Lat.  infernalis  =  belonging  to  the  lower 
regions,  from  infemins  =  lower,  infernal ;  Ital. 
infernale ;  Sp.  &  Port,  i)}JernaL\ 
Jl,  As  adjective: 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell  or  the  lower  re- 
gions. 

"The  descent  of  Virgil's  hero  Into  the  infernal  r». 
gloua" — Warburton:  Divine  Legation,  bk,  IL.  }  i. 

2,  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  fit  for  hell  ; 
inhabiting  hell. 


3.  Suitable  to  or  appropriate  for  hell  or  its 
inhabitants;  worthy  of  hell;  hellish,  detest- 
able, diabolical :  as,  an  infenud  action. 

*  B.  As  sntstantive : 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  hell  or  of  the  infernal 
regious. 

3.  Hell ;  the  infernal  regions. 

infernal-machine,  s.  A  machine  or 
apparatus  of  an  exjdosive  nature,  contrived 
for  the  purposes  of  assassination  or  damage. 

in-fer'-nal-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infernal;  -ly.]  In 
an  infernal  manner;  diabolically,  fiendishly, 
detestably. 

in-fer'-no,  «.    [Ital.] 

1.  LU. :  The  infernal  regions ;  hades. 

3.  FSg.:  A  scene  of  crime  and  debauchery, 
a  place  of  unbridled  lust  or  passion. 

^  Tfie  Inferno:  Title  of  the  first  of  three 
parts  composing  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  " 

in-fer'-o-brancli,  s.    [Inferobranchiata.] 
Zool.  :  A  mollusc  of  the  order  Inferobracchia 
(q.v.);  an  inferobranehian. 


Cite,  fat,  fare,  amidst.  TPhat,  fall,  father;   we,  wet,  here,  camel,  her.  there;   pine,  pit.  sire,  sir.  marine;  go,    po^ 
er,  wore.  W9II;  work,  who,  son;  mute,  ofib,  ciire,  i^te,  our,  rule,  full;  try,  Syrian,    ee,  ce  =  e.    ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


inferobranchian— inflniteflimal 
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fa-fer-6-briinch  i-an,  a.  &  s.     (Mod.  Lat. 

iuJ'erobranchi(a),    iCiig.'mitf.  -an.] 

A.  As  tulj.  :  uf  or  belonging  to  the  Iiifero- 
branchUita. 

B.  A$  subst.  (PI.) :  The  Inferobranchiata 
(q.v.). 

Infer  d-branch-i-a'-ta,  izi-f€r-o- 

branch'-i-a,  s.  pL  [l^at.  inferus  =  undcr- 
neatli,  and  Mod.  Lat.  branchiaia  (q.v.);  or 
Gr.  ^pay\ta  (hrunckUi),  pi.  of  ^pdyxiov  0ran- 
chion)  =  a  gill.] 

Zool. :  Cuvier's  third  order  of  Gasteropoda. 
They  have,  he  says,  nearly  the  snine  form 
and  organizalion  as  Doris  aud  Tritonia,  but 
their  gill.s,  instead  of  being  on  tlieir  baelt, 
:e8emble  two  long  aeries  of  leaves  situated  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  uuder  the  projecting 
margin  of  the  mantle.  He  plaees  under  tiio 
Inferobranehiala  the  is'enera  Phvllidiaand  Di- 
pliyllidia.  S.  P.  Woodward  inrlu'i«d  the  In- 
ferobi-anchiata  in  Tectibranchiata  (q.v.). 

fal-ferred',  pa.  par.  or  a.     [Infer,] 

in-fSr'-rf-ble,  n.     [Inferable.] 

•in-fer'-tile,  "  in-fer'-tDe.  a.  [Pref.  in- (2), 
and  Eng. /tf/((:/^(q.v.).J  Not  fertile;  unfruit- 
ful, barren  ;  not  productive. 

'•  Ii^iinmnce  being  of  Itself.  WkeBtlSclny. an  iiifertite 
■oil.'  —Uvvemmefit  oj  the  Ton'jue. 

•in-fer'-tile-lS?,  in-fer'-tne-l^,  adv. 
{^u^.  infertile  :  -ly.]  In  an  infertile  nianuer  ; 
unfruitfuUy,  uuprodueliveiy. 

•  in-fer-tll'-i-t^,  5.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  an<l  Eng. 
/ertUity((].v.).')  Tlie  quality  of  being  infi-rtile  ; 
want  or  absence  of  fertility;  barrenness,  un- 
productiveness. 

"The  infertility  or  noxlouBneaa  of  tb©  KO\\."~Bale: 
Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  214. 

in-fesf ,  v.t.  &  t.     [Fr.  ivfester,  from  Lat.  in- 
festo  =  to  attack  ;  in/estus  =  hostile.] 
A«  TratisitLve : 

1.  To  trouble  greatly  ;  to  harass,  to  plague, 
to  annoy,  to  trouble,  to  worry. 

"  The  cares  that  itifext  the  day,* 

LiH'jfcllow  :  The  Hay  ia  Done. 

2.  To  harass  or  attack  for  purposes  of  depre- 
dation ;  to  waste,  to  ravage,  to  overrun. 

"  In/ett  hla  dwelUug,  but  forbear  to  slay." 

Byron:  Coriiiir,  iL  L 

3.  To  frequent  for  purposes  of  plunder. 

"An  atTtal  hiniter  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fon- 
taiiiebleau."— Scw(r :  The  Chase.     (Note.) 

*B,  Intrans.  :  To  become  habitual. 

"A  curbed  cnatome  80  grown  and  infested,"— PuUsr  : 
Church  HUt..  vi.  aiO. 

•  in-fest',  n.  [Lat.  i)i/es(u5  =  hostile.]  Hostile, 
fierce,  diyidly,  bitter. 

"  With  fierce  fury  and  with  force  trtfegt 
UiJt>ii  hlui  rau."         Spenser:  F.  <i.,  VI.  iv.  6. 

•  In-fes-ta'-tlon,  5.  [Lat.  in/cstatio,  from 
infesto  =  to  athtck.]  The  act  or  state  of  in- 
festing; molestation,  harassing. 

"The  cftUBelesa  inffMation  of  oiir  coast." ~ if ilton  : 
On  (he  A  nicies  of  Peace. 

ln-f§St'-er,  s.  [Eng.  infest;  -er.]  One  who 
or  that  which  infests. 

•  in-fes'-tive  (1),  ft.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
festiiv,  (q.v.).]  Not  festive,  not  mirthful; 
cheerless,  joyless. 

•In-fest'-ive  (2),  a.  [Infest,  a.  J  Annoying, 
hurtful.    (Chapman:  Homer;  Ilvadviii.) 

•  In-fSs-Wv'-i-t^,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
festivitjt  (q  v.).]  Want  or  ab.senre  of  festivity 
or  mirth  ;  cheertessness,  tnournfulness. 

•in-lest'-n-oiis.  *  in-^st'-i-o^  a.  [Lat. 
infestiis  =  hostile.]  Mischievous,  hurtful, 
harmful. 

"  With  thia  iiifestlous  gkill." 

Dunicl :  To  Sir  T.  Egtrtim.  Kt. 

•  In-feud-a'-tion,   *  In-feod-a'-tlon  (eo 

as  u).  5.     [Lat.  in-  —  in,  iuto,  and  feiiduvi  ~ 
a  fend,  a  fee.] 
Law: 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  In  possession  of 
an  estate  or  fee. 

2.  The  act  of  granting  tithes  to  laymen. 

"  In-f  ib-U-la'-tion,  s.  fliat.  infih^datns, -pa. 
par.  of  inflbi'to-=:^tQ  buckle  to;j;-'tlier  :  in-  = 
In,  into,  and^6?//a  =  a  clasp,  a  bui:Ule.] 

1.  The  net  of  t-lasjiini;  or  fastening  together  1 
as  with  a  clasp  or  buckle.  | 


2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasj),  buckle, 
&c.,  to  the  organs  of  generation,  to  prevent 
copulation. 

in'-fi-del,  s.  &  a.  [0.  Fr.  infldeJe  (Fr.  infl- 
dele),  from  Lat.  infidelis  =  (1)  unfaithful,  faith- 
less, (2)  later,  unbelieving  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  faith  :  in-  =  not,  and  fldelis  =  that 
may  be  relied  upon,  trusty  ;  Jitks  ~  trust, 
faith,  reliance,  confidence,  belief ;  Prov.  infi- 
zcl,  enfizei;  Sp.  &  Port,  vijlel;  Ital.  infedele.} 
A*  As  substantive : 

1.  From  th;  Christian  standpoint:  One  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  Christian  faith.  It 
includes  heatliens,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  2 
Cor,  vi.  15  and  1  Tim.  v.  8.  The  Greek  word 
is  aiTio-Tos  (apistos)  ~  (I)  jiassive,  not  to  In; 
trusted,  (2)  active,  not  trusting,  not  believing. 
Spet^if.,  one  who  does  not  believe  that  Christi- 
anity or  any  other  religion  has  been  divinely 
revealed,  thougli  such  evidence  as  exists  on 
the  subject  has  been  laid  before  liim.  The 
"infidel"  may  be  a  Deist,  believing  in  a 
God  [Deist],  or  an  Atheist,  denying  or  at 
least  seriously  doubting  his  existence;  or 
an  Agnostic,  consi*leriug  that  ho  has  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  B'.it  in  this  second  sense  a  Jew,  a 
Mohammedan,  a  Brahmanist.  a  Booddliist,  or 
a  Polynesian  idolater,  is  not  regarded  as  an 
infid'?!.  He  may  have  had  no  ojtjtortunity  of 
judging  respecting  Christianity,  and  tlms  can- 
not have  deliberately  rejected  it. 

"  On  her  white  breast  a  sparKtiug  cross  she  bore. 
Which  Jews  might  kir>3  aad  iiijidHs  adoie." 

Pofie  :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  iL  8. 
2.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Mokamiriedan 
or  other  non-Christian  faiths:  One  who  does 
not  believe  in  the  religion  of  the  person  using 
the  term  "intidei." 

B,  As  adj. :  Unbelieving  ;  advanced  by  infi- 
dels :  as,  infidel  objections  to  the  Bible. 

in-f  i-del'-i-t3?,  s.  [Eng.  in-  (2),  and  fidelity ; 
Fr.  infidelity ;  Prov.  infidel itat ;  Sp.  injideii- 
dad;  Port.  infidelidoAle,  infieldade ;  Ital.  infi- 
delitay  infedeUta ;  Lat.  infidelitas.] 

1.  Of  practice:  Unfaithfulness,  breach  of 
trust,  treachery,  deceit.  Spec,  unfaithfulness 
to  the  marriage-vow. 

2.  Of  belief: 

*  (1)  Want  of  confidence  in  a  person. 
(2)  The  state  or  condition  of  an  infidel ;  dis- 
belief in  Christianity. 

*  in-fleid',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  0),  and  Eng.  field 
(q.v.).]    To  inclose  as  a  piece  of  land. 

in'-field,  a.  [Infield,  v.]  A  term  applied  to 
arable  land,  which  receives  manure,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mode  of  farming  is  still 
kept  under  crop ;  the  opposite  to  outfield 
(q.v.).    (Scotch.) 

*  in-f  lie',  y.(.  IPref.  in- (l),  and  Eng.  file  (q.v.).} 

To  place  in  a  tile  ;  to  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank. 

*  in'-nU-ing,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  fill- 
iuq]  That  which  is  used  to  till  up  a  hole  or 
hollow.     (Archceol.  xliii.  122.) 

in-fil'-ter,  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  filter 
(q.v.).]    To  filter  or  sift  in. 

*lh-fia'-trate,  r.i.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
titrate  (q.v.),]  To  enter  by  peneti-ating  the 
pores  or  insterstices  of  a  substance  ;  to  filteriu. 

Jn-fil-tra'-tion,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
filtration  (q.v.).J 

I.  OrdUmry  Language : 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  infiltrating ;  a  filter- 
ing in. 

2.  That  which  infiltrates,  or  enters  into  a 
substance  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  inter- 
stices. 

n.  Technically: 

1.  Geol.  £  Petrol.  :  The  name  given  to  one 
method  of  fossilization-by  the  intiltration  of 
calcareous  or  other  matter  into  tiie  pores  of 
au  organic  body. 

2.  Med. :  The  filtering  of  fluids  into  the 
tissues  or  organs ;  used  spec,  of  the  lardaceous, 
waxy,  cholesterine  or  albuminous  infiltration 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  ;  called  also 
then  "  amyloid  degeneration."  It  generally 
follows  on  tulierculosis,  suppuration,  diseases 
of  the  bone,  or  syphilis. 

in'-fi-ma  spe'-cl-e§  (ci  as  shif),  s.    [Lat.] 
LfMjic :  The  lowest  species,  containing  only 
individuals. 


in'-f  in-ite. '  In-fln-it,  a.  & «.  [Lat.  infini^ 
tiuHj  fn>m  in-  =  not,  and  finltns  ~  tinished, 
tinite ;  Sp.,  It^l.,  k  Port,  infinito;  Fr.  infini.] 

A*  As  adjective: 

L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Not  finito  ;  having  no  bounds  or  limita-, 
without  limit ;  unbounded  ;  boundlcHs  ;  not 
limited  or  circumscribed;  applied  ti)  time, 
space,  the  Ruprcmo  Being  or  His  attributes: 
as,  The  goodness  of  God  is  infinite. 

"  SUikiiig  down  through  injInUo  d«]>tha  in  the  dark- 
neaa.  Lony/eUoa:  Evangeline.  11.  6. 

2.  ludelinitely  large  or  numerous  ;  exceed- 
ingly grejit  in  number,  quality,  or  degree. 

"  A  fellow  of  infijiitr  Jent.' 

Sliafcci/t.  :  Jlamfet,  v.  \. 

IL  Music:  A  term  applied  to  certain  fonna 
of  the  canon,  because  they  could  be  played 
for  ever,  inasmuch  as  the  ending  leads  to  tha 
beginning  ;  called  also  perpetual  canon. 

B.  As  substantive: 

*  L  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  That  which  is  indefinite  ;  an  hiflnite  space 
or  extent ;  infinity. 

"  Although  the  life  of  it  be  ntretched  with  infinUtr  of 
iyioe."— Chaucer :  Boecius,  bk,  v. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being ;  the  Almighty. 

3.  An  infinite  or  incalculable  number ;  in- 
finity. 

".With  infinite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold." 

Fanshaw.    (Annandals.) 

4.  The  utmost  range,  bounds,  or  limits ;  in- 
finity ;  boundlessness. 

"It  iB  past  the  tminifcof  tboaght."' 

Shak€sp.  :  Much  Ado  AliouC  Sothing,  IL  8. 

II.  Math. :  [Infinity,  ILJ. 
Infinite  decimal,  s. 

Arith. ;  A  decimal  which  is  indeterminate, 
or  which  may  be  carried  to  infinity;  thus,  if 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  1,  tlie  circumference 
is  3*I41o9265  .  .  .  &c.,  to  infinity. 

Infinite  quantities,  s.  pL 

Math. :  [Infinitv], 

infinite  series,  s. 

Math. :  A  series,  the  terms  of  which  go  on 
increasing  or  decreasing  without  coming  lo  aa 
end. 

If  Arithmetic  of  infinites :  A  method  invented 
by  Dr.  Wallis  for  the  summation  of  infinite 
scries. 

^  For  the  difference  between  infinite  and 
boiDidle^s,  see  Boundless. 

in'-tin-ite-lf^adv.     [Eng.  infinite;  -ly.} 

1.  To  an  infinite  degree  or  extent ;  without 
limits  or  bounds. 

•■Whatever  Is  less  than  Infinite,  Is  still  inftnitely 
distant  from  iu&uity."— Brooke  :  nniversal  Beauty, 
bk.  iv.    (Note.) 

2.  To  a  very  great  degree  or  extent ;  immen- 
sely ;  exceedingly. 

"  He  knows  their  value  when  be  finds  them,  »nd  is 
infinitely  pleased."  —  Zirydffii  /  Parallel  tif  Poetry  A 
Painti/Kj. 

in'-fin-ite-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infinite;  -ness.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite  ;  infinity  ; 
boundlessness  ;  immensity  ;  exceeding  great- 
ness or  extent. 

"The  infiniteneu  of  the  divine  oondescentioo.'' — 
Sharp :  Sertnans.  vol.  i.,  ser.  11. 

in-fin-i-tes'-i-mal,  a.  &  s.  [Formed  from 
Lat.  infinitus,  ou  analogj'  of  Eng.  centesimal; 
Fr.  infinithimal ;  Ital.  infijiitesimaU ;  Sp.  in- 
finitesimal, from  Fr.  iJifinitesivie,  Sp.  infinitis- 
imo,  Ital.  infinitissimo  =  exceedingly  small.] 

A.  -4s  adj. :  Infinitely,  immeasurably,  or 
indefinitely  small ;  smaller  or  less  tlian  any 
assignable  quantity. 

"  TibratioQs  of  the  small,  aiid.  as  one  may  eny,  in- 
finitesimal medullary  particles."— ^art/^y.-  Observa- 
tions of  Jfan,  pL  i.,  prop.  4. 

B.  As  substantive : 

1.  Ord.  iMng. :  An  infinitely  or  Indefinitely 
small  quantity. 

■■  lufinltea  are  composed  of  flnites.  la  no  other  sense, 
th.in  aa  fltiltes  are  comixised  of  xnfinitetimais.' — Dr. 
Clarke  :  Fourth  Reply  to  L^bnitz. 

2.  Math. :  A  quantity  less  or  smaller  than  any 
assignable  quantity  ;  a  quantity  so  small  as 
not  to  be  comparable  with  any  finite  quantity. 
Infinitesimals  are  of  difl^erent  orders.  No 
quantity  is  great  or  small  except  in  compari- 
son with  some  other  quantitj'.  An  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  first  order  is  one  that  is 
infinitely  small  with  respect  to  a  finite  quan- 
tity, that  is,  so  small  that  it  may  be  contained 
initan  infinite  number  of  times.  An  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  second  order  is  one  that 


boil,  b6^;  poi^t,  J6^1;  cat,  9ell.  chorus,  9hin,  benph;  go,  gem;  tbln,  this;  sin,  as;   expect,  Xenophon,  eyist.     -ing. 
-«lan.  -tian  =  shan.    -tion.  -sion  =  ahu]i;  -(ion,  -9ion  =  2lsan.    -tioas,  -sious,  -clons  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  =  b^l.  d^L 
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Is  Iiinmlnly  small  wjtii  resiicct  to  an  inflnilRly 
small  quantity  of  the  first  onlcr.  In  general, 
an  iiillnituly  small  quaiitily  <if  n.ih  order  is  one 
which  is  iiillnitely  small  with  respect  to  an  in- 
finitely small  quantity  of  the  (n — l)th  order 
When  scveial  quantities,  either  finite  or  intlul 
itesimiil,  lire  couneeted  by  ihe  signs  plus  or 
minus,  all  except  those  of  the  hiwcst  order 
may  be  neglected  without  afl'ccting  the  value 
of  the  expression. 

In-fin-i-tes'-i-mal-iy,  adv.  (Bug.  infini- 
Ir.iiraitl;  ■/;/.]  In  an  iulinitesimal  manner  or 
degree  ;  to  an  infinitesimal  degree  or  extent ; 
in  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  degree,  or  ex- 
tent. 

*  in-fin-i-tlon,  «.  [Lat.l  Boundlessness; 
infinity.    (Davis:  WitUs  I'ilgrimage.) 

In^fin-it-iv-al,  a.  [Eng.  injinitiv(e);  .«(.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  inlinitive  mood. 

In-fin'-i(-tive,rr.  &  s.  fPr.  inflnitif,  from  Lot. 
mfinilivvs  =  unlimited,  indefinite,  from  iiiTiat- 
t"s  =  inllnite  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.,  Sp.,  &  Port,  injini' 
tim.] 

A.  As  adjective : 

*  1.  Ord.  Lang. :  Infinite. 

"lieu  B.n  infinitive  thing  upon  my  BCOTe."—fihak-'tp.  : 
2  Henry  /I  .  U.  1.  '^ 

3.  Gram. :  A  term  applied  to  that  mood  of 
a  verb  which  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb 
without  limitation  of  person  or  numtier.  It 
was  originally  simply  an  abstract  noun,  and  is 
still  used  as  a  noun  in  the  nominative  and  ob- 
jective cases  :  as.  To  hunt  is  pleasant. 

"That  which  la  called  the  infinitive  mode,  ahrtiild 
according  to  the  true  analogy  of  that  iipeech.  be  atilcci 
a  participle  Bubatantlve."—  Wilkini :  Real  Characters 
pt.  IV..  ch.  vl. 

B.  As  substantive : 

*  1.  Onl.  Jxtng. :  An  endless  quantity.    (0. 
Markham:  Sir  R.  Grinuile.     Ded.) 
2.  Gram. :  The  infinitive  mood  of  a  verb. 

"  They  ahould  not  have  repeated  the  error  of  insist, 
ing  that  the  infinitive  wae  a  mere  noun."— Toote  ■  Di- 
versions 0/  Pnrley,  vol  i..  ch.  ix. 

fa-fl»'-i-tive-ly,  adv.     [Eng.  infinitive;  -ly.] 
Gram. :  After  the  manner  of  an  infinitive 
mood. 

in-fm-J'-to,  a.  [Ital-.]  Perpetual,  as  an  in- 
finite canon. 

Jta-fin'-i-tude,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infinitus 
—  infinite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite  :  in- 
finiteness,  inHnity. 

wT''^'"'  ^'^^  ^^'"^  aubaiatence  of  Divine  Infinitude." 
—Milton  ;  0/  Re/ortnation  in  Enf/land.  hk.  it, 

2.  Infinity  ;  infinite  extent ;  immensity. 

•'  Boundlesa  the  deep,  hecauae  I  Am.  who  fill 
InfinUiide."  Mi'ton:  P.  L..  vtL  169. 

3.  Au  infinite  or  boundless  number;  infinity. 

'■We  see  all  the  good  sense  of  the  age  cut  out,  and 
minced  Into  alm-at  an  infinitttde  of  diatinctions  ■  — 
Addunn  :  Spectator. 

i.  Infinity  of  time;  eternity. 

"  Such  wide  and  undetermined  proapecta  are  as 
JilMsing  to  the  fancy,  as  apeculatioua  oi  etemitv  or 
tnfiiiiti'fie  are  to  the  imderstandiiig,"— .4(Mijort  ■  ^iH.e 
tutor.  No.  412.  ' 

•  in-fm'-i-tu-ple.  a.  [Formed  from  infinite. 
on  analogy  of  centuple,  quadruple,  &e.]  Mul- 
tiplied an  infinite  number  of  times. 

in-fin'-i-ty,  *  in-fin-1-tee,  s.    [Fr.  infinite, 

from  Lat.  infinilatem,  accus.  otinfinitas,  from 
mfinitus  =  infinite  (q.v.)  ;  Sp.  infinidad ;  Ital. 
vnfimta.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infinite. 

"One  whoae  inanity  paaaeth  all  nombre,  that  la 
almlghtye."— S(r  T.  More:   IForkes,  p,  636, 

2.  Unlimited  extent  of  time,  space,  quality, 
degree,  &c. ;  immensity,  boundlessness,  in- 
finitude. 

'■There   ia  infinitt/  ot  goodness.-— footer :  ifcc^e*. 

3.  Endless  or  infinite  number  or  quantity  • 
sxceeding  multitude. 

'■An  inflnitu  of  bad  aymptoma.'^— .4r6ufAnor ;  On 

II.  Math.  :  A  term  employed  in  mathe- 
matics to  express  a  quantity  greater  than  any 
^signable  quantity  of  the  same  liind.  Mathe- 
matically considered,  infinity  is  always  a  limit 
of  a  variable  quantity,  resulting  from  a  parti- 
cular supposition  made  upon  the  varying 
element  which  enters  into  it.  In  the  fraction 
-,  let  o  retain  the  same  value  throughout, 
whilst  X  is  arbitrary.  If  a:  becomes  exceedingly 
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small  with  respect  to  o,  the  value  of  the  frac- 
tion becomes  exceedingly  great,  and,  finally, 
when  X  becomes  smaller  than  any  assignable 
quantity,  this  value  is  called  inlln'ity,  and  ex- 
pri's.sed  by  the  symbol  <o.  In  arithmetir,  in- 
llnity  is  the  limit  or  Last  term  of  tlie  scries  of 
natural  numliers.  This  scries  is  an  arith- 
metical progression,  witli  1  for  a  common 
diirerence.  It  is  jilain  that  if  a  term  be  taken 
sufflciently  rcniotu,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
greater  than  any  assignable  number,  or  as  iii- 
llnitxi.  In  like  manner,  the  limit  of  the  de- 
creasing series  of  natural  numbers,  0,  —  1, 
—  2,  — 3,  may  be  regarded  as  minus  infinity  ; 
hence,  tlie  two  limits  of  all  numbers,  both 
positive  and  negative,  are  +  oo  and  —  oo. 

in-firm',  a.  [Lat.  ivfirmus,  from  in-  =  not, 
ami  yirmiis  =  llrni,  strong;  Fr.  infirme ;  Ital. 
iii/crmo;  Sp.  &  Port,  en/a-mo.] 

1.  Not  firm,  strong,  or  sound ;  weak  or 
feeble  in  body  or  health. 

"The  present  elector  is  old  and  infirm."— .sir  w 
Temple :  Memoiri^rom  the  Peace  (167&). 

2.  Not  firm  of  purpose  or  will  ;  weak- 
minded,  irresolute,  wavering,  vacillating. 

"  Worth  the  examining  for  the  love  of  infirjner 
Uirlstiana.  —Miltan;  Reason  of  Church  Oovcrnment. 
bk.  i,.  ch,  vt 

*  3.  Not  firm,  solid,  or  stable  ;  uncertain, 
instable. 

4.  Not  strong  or  determined  ;  weak. 

"  Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  in- 
firm Judgment,"— fiurAe,-  On  a  Itei/tcide  Peace,  let.  3, 

*  in-firm',  v.t.  [Fr,  infirmer,  from  Lat.  iTt- 
firnio,  from  iri/ti-mM  =  weak,  infirm  (q.v.); 
Sp.  infirmar,  enfermar.]  To  make  infirm  or 
weak  ;  to  weaken,  to  enfeeble, 

'■  After  the  deluge,  when  the  same  had  deatroyed  or 
infirmed  the  nature  of  vegetables."— flroiCTie  ■  fulaar 
Erroitrt,  bk-  ill,,  ch,  xxv. 

in-f  ir-mar'-l-an,  s.  [Low  Lat.  infirmarius 
=  a  monk  to  wlioni  was  entrusted  the  care  of 
the  sick.]  The  monk  ornun  havingthe  charge 
of  the  infirmary  in  a  religious  house ;  a  reli- 
gious attending  on  the  sick  of  his  or  her  order. 
■'Antony  de  Madrid  .  .  .  had  tonurse.st,  Stanialaus 
In  his  last  lUneas.  a«  infirmarian  of  Sanf  Andrea,"— 
Li/e  of  St.  Kotka  (ed,  H,  J.  Coleridge.  8,  J,),  p,  88, 

in-f irm'-a-ry,    *  en-ferm-e-rye,   •  fer- 

mer-ye,  s.  [O.  Fr.  enfermerie  (Fr.  infirmerie), 
from  Low  Lat.  infirmaria  =  au  hospital,  from 
Lat.  infirmus  =  infirm,  weak  ;  Sp.  en/ermeria  ; 
Port,  enfermaria;  \ta.\.  infenrnria.]  An  hos- 
pital or  establishment  in  which  the  infirm  or 
sick,  or  those  sutfering  from  accidents,  are 
tended,  lodged,  and  nursed. 


"An  infirmary  or  hospital  was  esUbllahed  In  the 
iieighlxiurhood  of  JerusaU—  •■      •     -■ 
Secies.  Bist. 


"03  au^ufiiBiieu  in  tne 
—J&rlin :  Remarks  on 


U  The  sick  in  an<;ient  Rome  were  taken  to 
f  he  temple  of  vEseulapius.  Julian,  a.d.  361-363 
observing  the  care  bestowed  by  Christians  on 
their  sick,  set  up  infirmaries  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Various  cathedrals  and  monasteries  had 
infirmaries  attached  to  them.  Tlie  first  Lon- 
don infirmary  was  founded  by  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Wesley  in  a.d.  1715.    [Hospital.] 

'  in  -  f  irm'- a  -  tive,  o.  [Fr.  infirmatif.] 
Weakening,  annulling  ;  tending  to  make  void. 

'  in-f irm'-a^tor-y,  *  in-firm'-i  tor-y,  s. 

[Low  Lat.  infimiaJoritthi.]    An  iufirniary. 

"  The  inflrmilory  where  the  sick  lay  was  paved  with 
v:'.rioii8  coloured  m&ih\e&: —Evelyn :  Memoirs,  i,.  Jan, 

in-f irm'-i-ty,  •  In-flrm-i-tee,  •  in-fyrm- 
y-te,  *  yn-fyrm-y-tee,  s.  [Fr.  infirmtti, 
from  Lat.  injirmilulan,  accus.  of  infirmitas, 
from  infirmus  =  weak,  infirm  (q.v.)  ;  Ital.  in- 
/crmild.] 

1.  The  qualityorstateof  being  infirm,  weak 
or  feeble  in  body  or  health  ;  feebleness,  weak- 
ness, debility ;  a  disease  or  malady  of  the  body. 

■•  Sith  him  he  a.-iw  atill  ationger  growe  through  strife. 
And  himselfe  weaker  throu^'h  infirmity.' 

Spenser:  F.  ft,,'  IIL  Til.  S3. 

2.  Weakness  of  mind  or  purjiose. 

■■Conscious  to  myself  of  my  infirmUyr—Bv.  Bull  • 
.Sermons,  vol,  i,.  aer,  12, 

3.  A  weakness,  a  failing,  a  fault,  a  foible. 

"That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds. '■ 

Milton :  Lycidas,  71, 

1  For  the  difl-erence  between  infirmity  and 
debility,  see  De»ility. 

in-firm'-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  infirm;  -ly.)  In  an 
infirm,  weak,  or  feeble  manner. 

in-firm'-ness,  s.  [Eng.  infirm ;  -ne.'is.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  infirm ;  infirmity, 
wealiiitss,  feebleness.    (Boyle:  Works,  i.  695.) 


in'-fix,  t>.(.    [I,at.  infix-US,  pa.  par.  of  in/tM; 
lit-  =  111,  with,  and  figo  =  to  fix  ;  Fr.  infixer.l 

1.  To  drive  in,  to  set  in,  to  fasten,  to  fix. 

«.  .. "  ^,'5'*  many  au  arrow  deep  infixed 

My  panting  side  was  cli.%reed.^^    Cuwper  ■  J'ask.  HI.  lot. 

2.  To  fix  in,  to  implant,  to  set  in  ;  to  causa 
to  remain  or  adhere  :  as.  To  in/a  good  prin- 
ciples in  the  mind. 

*  infix',  s.    [Infix,  ti.]    Anything  infixed. 

in-flame',  v.t.  &  i.    [O.  Fr.  enfiamber,  from 
Lat.   inflamma  —  to  set  in  a  flame  :  in-  =  in 
into,  and  flamma  =  a  litimc  ;  Fr.  inflartmer: 
op,  infia^iuir ;  Ital.  injlamumre.] 
A.  Transitive: 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle  ;  to  cause  to 
burn. 

"  We  should  have  made  retreats 
By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet," 

Ciiapman:  Homer;  fltad  vliL 

2.  To  give  the  appearance  of  fire  or  Rams 
to ;  to  redden  ;  to  cause  infiammation  in  :  as, 
I'o  infiama  the  eyes. 

.3.  To  excite ;  to  stir  up ;  to  provoke  or  en- 
kindle into  violent  action. 

"  It  was  much  easier  to  inflame  animosities  than  ttt 
appease  them.-— Macauluy    lltst.  Enff.,  ch.  xvL 

*  4.  To  stir  up;  to  animate  ;  to  make  zea- 
lous ;  to  fill  with  zeal  or  ardour. 

*■  But,  oh,  iT\/lamc  laid  Are  our  hearts." 

Drydm  :  Veni  Creator  Spirilu*. 

5.  To  raise  to  an  unnatural  heat ;  to  render 
morbidly  hot  by  exciting  excessive  action  in 
the  bl  ood-vessels  and  tissues. 

''Spirits  of  wine  .  .  .  given  Inwardly,  would  qnlckl* 
(iUluwi«  the  body,"— Bop/e,-   (Ft,rt4.  11, 158, 

*  6.  To  provoke,  to  irritate,  to  anger,  to  ex- 
asperate. 

" It  win  fnftame yon;  It  will  make  you  mad." 

Shukesp.  :  Julius  Caesar.  Ill,  1. 

*  7.  To  exaggerate,  to  magnify ;  to  aggravat* 
in  description. 

"A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  ^ 
flames  his  crimes.  —Addison.    lAnnandale.) 

*  B.  Intransitive : 

1.  To  become  inflamed. 
"  If  the  veslculm  are  opprest,  they  inflame"— Wtm. 

2.  To  become  angry  ;  to  fire  np  with  passion. 

"  When  thou  wilt  inflame 
How  coldly  these  Impediments  stand  forth  I  " 

Shukesp.     Litver's  Complaint,  Ml, 

in-flamed',  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Inflame.] 

A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Set  on  fire,  enkindled,  ex- 
cited.  aroused,  exasperated. 

2.  Her. :  A  term  applied  to  anything  repro 
seuted  as  burning  or  in  flames ;  flamant. 

•  in-flam'-er,  s.  [Eng.  infiamie);  -«■.]  One 
who  or  that  which  inflames. 

"Interest  is  likewise  a  great  inflam^r,  and  sets  k 
man  on  persecution. "-Jddiion  ;  Spectator,  No,  185. 

''"-^^'"-ma-bll'-i-t^.  s-  [Fr.  infiamma- 
bihle,  from  mfiammable ;  Sp.  inflamaiilidad ; 
Ital,  infiammabilita.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inflammable ;  susceptibility  of  taking 
fire. 

"  Whether  or  no  infiammabilUu  doth  strictly  in  an 
mixt  bodies  require  a  diatlnct  aulphureoua  ijigredk 
ent,  —Royle :   Works,  i  3G7, 

in-flam'-ma-ble,  *in-flam-a-ble,  » 

[fr,,  from  Lat,  tiiftimmo  =  to  set  on  fire  to 
inllame  (q,v.)  ;  Sp.  infiamable  ;  Ital.  iufiamma- 
bile.]  Capable  or  easily  susceptible  of  being 
set  on  fire  ;  easily  enkindled, 

"Saltpetre,  which  not  only  is  inflammable,  but 
burns   very  fiercely  and   violently,"— fioy^e,     Workt, 

*  inflammable-air,  s.  A  name  fonnerly 
given  to  hydrogen,  on  account  of  its  inflam- 
mability. 

U  Heavy  inflammable  air:  Light  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

In-flam'-mar-We-ness,  s.  [Eng.  inflamma. 
Me;  -ness.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  in- 
flammable ;  inflammability, 

*' I  do  not  think  the  easy  infiammabl eness  oi  bodlek 
to  be  always  n  sure  proof  of  the  actual  aeusiblo  warmth 
of  the  minute  parts  it  cousiats  oL'— Boyle:   Works, 

*  in-flam'-ma-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflammabQe) ; 
-ly.]    In  an  inflammable  manner. 

in-flam-ma'-tlon.  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflame- 
mationem.  accus.  of  infiammatio,  from  inflnm- 
matiis,  pa.  par.  of  inflammo  =  to  set  on  fire, 
to  inflame  (q.v.);  Sp.  inflamacion ;  Ital,  iiM. 
amm^izione.] 
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I,  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  kindling  or  setting  on  fire  or 
In  flames. 

2,  The  state  of  being  set  on  fire  or  in  flaiiit-s. 

"The  irijliimmatiriTi  of  fat  and  vlacous  vftpoiirs 
doth  preseutly  vnuish.*"— H't/tfn*/  DcedaUu. 

*  3.  Heat,  ardour,  or  fervour  of  mind  ;  ani- 
mosity, violent  excitement,  turbulence. 

II.  Pathol. :  A  morbid  state  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  system,  chanicterized  by  heat, 
redness,  and  pain,  owing  to  a  stoppage  cf 
function  in  the  microscopic  elements  of  the 
involved  tissues,  or  to  changes  in  the  blood- 
vessels and  blood,  and  exudation  of  liquor 
ganguinis^  with  permeation  of  white  blond 
corpuscles,  without  rupture  of  the  vessels, 
into  the  contiguous  parts,  or  to  altered  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissue,  so  that  inflammation  is  an 
extremely  complex  process  with  excessive 
exudation,  terminating  favourably  in  resolu- 
tion, when  the  !abnormaI  process  ceases  and 
recovery  ensues,  or  going  on  to  various  de- 
grees of  ulceration  and  suppuration,  indura- 
tion, and  mortification.  The  varieties  are — 
parenehymatous,  exudatory  or  secretory,  i>las- 
tic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  gonorrhoeal,  and  others 
not  so  stnctly  defined. 

*  In-flam'-ma-tlve,  a.  [Lat.  injlaminat(us), 
pa.  par.  of  infiammo  =  to  inflame  (q.v.)  ;  Eng. 
adj.  suff.  -ive'.]    Inflammatory. 

In-fl&m'-ma-tdr-j^,  a.  [Fr.  inJUnmnatoire; 
Sp.  inflamaiorio  ;  IU\\.  infiaimnatorio.] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame  or  to  cause  inflamma- 
tion or  heat. 

2.  Accompanied  witli  great  heat  or  inflam- 
mation. 

"The  spicy  warm  c&rminativa  things,  which  are 
given  in  a  colick  froma  phlegmatlck  or  ci>ld  cause, 


H  There  are  various  inflammatory  diseases  : 
as  inflammatory  dropsy,  inflammatory  fever, 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  inflamma- 
tory sore-throat. 

3.  Tending  to  inflame  or  cause  excitement, 
anger,  tumult,  or  heat  of  mind. 

"Far  from  anything  injtammatori/,  I  never  heard 
a  more  languid  debate  in  thla  huuse." — Burke:  On 
ATnerican  Taxation. 

In-flat'-a-ble,  a.  [Eng.  injlat(e);  -able.]  Cap- 
able of  being  inflated,  or  of  being  uunaturally 
or  unduly  expanded. 

In~flate',  v.t      [Fr.  enjler;  Sp,   injlar;   Ital. 
enfiaTe.]    [Inflate,  a.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language  : 

1.  To  flU  out,  swell,  or  distend  with  air  or 
Wind. 

"  AIbo  they  [fylberdes  and  hisyll  nutt«8]  do  iTiflafc 
the  Htom-ik,  aud  cause  head  ache."— Sir  T.  hiyot ;  Ciusfei 
qf  ll>flth,  bk.  li. 

2.  To  pulT  out,  to  swell,  to  distend. 

"  PasBlon'a  tumults  In  the  boaom  rise, 
lT\flat*  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyea." 

Scott :  Euay  ;  On  Painting. 

3.  To  pufl'up  ;  to  elate ;  as.  To  inflate  a  per- 
son with  pride. 

IL  Technically ; 

1,  Comrn.  :  To  expand  or  enlarge  unnatu- 
rally or  unduly  :  as.  To  inflate,  the  currency. 

2.  Stock  Exch. :  To  raise  or  force  above  the 
real  or  true  value  :  as,  To  inflate  prices. 

■  In-flate',  a.     [Lat.  inflxitus,  pa.  par.  of  inflo : 
in-  =  in,  into,  and^  =  to  blow.] 
L  Blown  in. 

"  Winde  inflate  in  other  mennes  earea." 

Chaucer  :  Complaint  qf  Creseide. 

2.  Inflated. 

tn-flat'-ed,  pa,  par.  &  a.    [Inflate,  v.] 
A.  As  pa.  par.  :  (See  the  verb). 
S.  As  adjective : 
L  Ordinary  Language: 

1.  Pufl'ed  up  or  distended  with  air  or  wind. 

2.  Tumid  ;  puffed  up  ;  bombastic  ;  turgid. 

•'  The  prolix  and  infiated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet," 
— S/acattiai/  :  Bitt.  Eng.,  ch.  v. 

IL  Technically: 

1.  Bot. :  The  same  as  Bladdery  (q.v.). 

2.  Comm. :  Enlarged  or  extended  unnatu- 
rally or  unduly. 

3.  Stock  Exch. :  Raised  or  forced  above  the 
true  value  :  as,  inflated  prices 

i&-flat'-Xn^,  pr.  par.,  cu  &s.    [Inflate,  v.] 
A*  &  "R,  As  pr.  par.  &  particip.  adj. :  (See 
the  verb). 
C.  As  subst. :  The  same  as  Inflation  (q.v.). 


Xn-flat -ing-ly,  adv.  [Eng.  inflating;  -ly.] 
In  .t  manner  tending  to  infiate. 

in-fla'-tlon,  .'.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infl/itionem, 
acriis.  of  inflatio,  from  inflatus,  pa.  par.  of 
inflo;  Sp,  inflacion.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  inflating  or  dis- 
tending with  air  or  wind, 

2.  The  state  of  being  inflated  or  distended  ; 
distention. 

"  In  case  of  vontoitltlea  and  itiflatUmi/'—P.  Holland  : 
Plinie.  bk.  xxl.,  ch.  xxl. 

3.  The  act  of  pufiing  up  or  elating,  as  with 
priile,  conceit,  &c. 

4.  The  state  of  being  pufl'ed  up  or  elated. 

5.  An  unnatural  or  undue  enlargement  or 
exi)ansion,  as  the  inflxtion  of  trade. 

G.  The  act  of  raising  or  forcing  above  tlie 
true  or  real  value:  as,  the  inflation  of  the 
Stock  Exchange. 

7.  Inflated,  turgid,  or  bombastic  speech, 
language,  or  style  -  bombast,  fustian. 

"  ExRi-t  yet  free,  without  infiation  bold. 
To  dignify  that  theme." 

Mason  :  Englith  Garden,  bk.  li 

t  in-fla'-tlon-lSt,  s.  [Eng.  inflation ; -ist]  One 
who  inflates;  one  who  causes  an  unnatural 
or  undue  exi>ansion ;  one  who  raises  stocks 
or  scrip  above  their  real  value  ;  specif.,  in  the 
United  States,  one  who  favours  an  increased 
issue  of  paper  money. 

*  in-fla'-tiis,  s.  [Lat.J  A  blowing  in  :  hence 
inspiration. 

in-flect',  v.t.  [Lat.  inflxcto  ~  to  bow,  to  cu:'    , 
to  bend:  i?i- =  in,  and^do  =  to  bend.  "Ca 
infleftere;  Fr.  in fl^echir.] 

1,  Ordiiuiry  Language : 

"  1,  To  bend,  to  curve,  to  bow. 

"  Not  ty  He  directly  or  it  length,  but  somewhat 
injlected." — Browne :  Vulgar  Errours,  bk.  ill.,  ch.  L 

*  2.  To  bend  or  turn  from  a  straight  or 
direct  course  ;  to  deflect. 


"  Why  do  they  never  once  their  course  inflect," 
Blackmore, 

*  3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 

II,  Gram. :  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  verb,  in 
its  terminations ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun,  or 
adjective,  or  pronoun;  to  conjugate,  as  a 
verb. 

in-flect'-ed,  pa.  par.  &  a.    [Inflect,  v.] 

A,  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

B.  As  adjective : 

1.  Ord.  Lang.  :  Bent,  curved,  bowed  ;  turned 
from  a  direct  line  or  course  ;  deflected  ;  varied 
in  its  termi- 
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in-flec'-tion,   *  in-flexioii  (fiexion  as 
flek'-sllUll),  s.     [Lnt.  inflexio,  from  inflexus, 
pa.  ]iar.  of  infiecto ;  Fr.  &  Sp.  inflexion.] 
I.  Ordinary  Language : 

1.  The  act  of  bending,  curbing,  or  turning 
from  a  dircL-t  line  or  course  ;  deflection. 

"There  is  reiiuired  a  smaU  inflexion  of  the  body." — 
Burke  :  .Sublime  A  Bcanti/ul,  pL  ill.,  J  23. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  deflected. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice  ;  change  of  tone 
or  pitch  in  speaking  or  singing. 

II.  TechnicaUy: 

1.  Gram. :  The  variation  of  the  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  in 
declension,  and  of  verbs  in  conjugation. 

"The  numerous  injlexions  of  those  lauguaages." — 
Beattie  :  Moral  Science,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  i,  5  2. 

2.  Optics  :  The  same  as  Diffraction  (q.v). 


^  I'oint  of  injltction  : 

Georn. :  The  point  at  which  a  curve  ceases  to 
be  concave  and  becomes  convex,  or  the 
reverse,  with  respect  to  a  straight  line  not 
paHsing  through  the  point. 

In-flec'-tlon-al,  in-flexion~al  (flexion 
as  flek'-Shun),a.  [Eug.  inflnctum,  injlexion; 
-al.\     rert-iining  to  or  li.iving  inflections. 

"  To  apply  Indlif  rliuinnt«l^  Ut  the  lower  Ntai;«a  of  h«- 
man  Hjii-ech.  the  KKghitiniitivu  and  raiUcfil.  ihe  Hnnie 
testji which  liave  proved  succennful  in  the  m/tcctiotuU.' 
—Max  .Uuller  :  dcUmce  of  Language  (1B71).  iL  34. 

*  in-flec'-tive»  a.     [Eng.  infl^ect;  -ive.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  bend  or  deflect ;  de- 
flecting. 

"  Although  this  tn/tcd/i'e  quality  of  the  air  im  a  great 
Incumhrauce."— //ooA:.'  Lecture  of  Savigatiou,  p.  448. 

2.  Inflectional. 

"  Languages  Isolating,  agglutinative  and  inflectivt.' 
—  Whitney  :  Lije  &  Qrovrth  of  Language,  ch.  xiii. 

*in-fle8h;  V.t.  [Pref.  t",-  (1).  and  Eng./««,\ 
(q.v.).]  To  clothe  or  invest  with  flesh  ;  to  in- 
carnate. 

"  The  Deity  injU-iht,  and  man's  flosh  deified." 

P.  Fletcher:  Purple  Jtland,  Ti. 

*  in-fiex',  v.t.  [Lat.  inflexus,  pa.  par.  of  in- 
flecto  =  to  bend,  to  inflict  (q.v,).]  To  curve, 
to  bend,  to  inflect. 

"  Suffice  It  to  provide  a  brazen  tube 
Inflc^a,"  Philipt :  Cider,  If 

in-flexed',  *  in-flext',  pa.  par.  &  a.     [In- 

FLEX.] 

*  A.  As  pa.  par. :  (See  the  verb). 

*  B.  As  adjective  : 

1.  Ord,  Lang.  :  Bent,  curved  ;  turned  out  of 
the  direct  line. 

"  There  most  direct  where  seeming  most  inftrz'd." 
BrooKe:  Univerml  Beauty,  IL 

2.  Bot. :  Bent  inwards.  An  inflexed  calyx, 
cori-tUa,  or  stamen,  is  bent  inwards  towards 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  Inflexed  leaves  are 
bent  inwards  at  the  tip  so  as  to  point  towards 
the  stem.    Called  also  inflected  (q.v.). 

in-flex-i-bil'-i-ty,  s.     [Fr.  inflexibiUte.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible  ; 
incapability  of  being  bent  or  curved  ;  unyield- 
ing stifl'ness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inflexible  or  firm  of 
will ;  inexorable  pertinacity  ;  obstinacy  ;  firm- 
ness of  will  or  purpose. 

"  That  grave  infiexibiHty  of  soul." 

Churchill :  Qotham.  UL 

itn-flex'-i-ble,  a.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  inflexibilis: 
in-  =  not,  &ud  flexibilis  ~  flexible  (q.v.);  Sp, 
inflexible;  Ital.  viflessibilt.] 

*  1.  Incapable  of  being  bent  or  curved. 

"  of  this  thing  is  the  king's  scepter  a  very  apt  slgaa 
and  tokeu  in  tnat  It  la  teruie  Bkml  injtexidle.' —Joy§ : 
Expos,  of  Daniel,  vi. 

2.  That  will  not  yield  to  prayers  or  entrea- 
ties ;  firm  of -will  or  purpose;  incapable  of 
being  turned  from  one's  purpose  ;  inexorable, 

"'Tell  Hia  Lordfthip."  aald  the  inflexible  priest,  "to 
mind  his  owu  huaiuess,'" — Macaulay :  Bitt.  Ejig.,ch, 
xIt. 

3.  Characterized  by  inflexibility;  firm,  ob« 
stinate. 

"No  class  of  men  mentioned  In  history  has  ever  ad- 
hered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible  pertinacity." 
—Muciulay :  Hist.  Eng.,  ch.  xiii. 

in-flex'-i-ble-nesa,  s.  [Eng.  inflexible; 
-ness.]  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible ; 
inflexibility. 

in-flex'-i-bly,  adv.  [Eng.  inftexibQt);  -ly.] 
In  an  inflexible  manner ;  firmly ;  without 
bending  or  yielding  ;  inexorably, 

"AH  those  who  adhered  infleiibhj  to  the  Jacoblta 
Interest."— Cwi-jwr  .■  Bist.  Ourn  Time' i&n.  IT' 6). 

m-flcxion  (flexion  as  flek'-shiin),  s.  [In- 
flection.] 

in-flexion-al  (flexion  as  flek'-shiin),  a. 

[Inflectional.] 

*  in  -  flex' -  ive,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
flexive.]     Inflexible. 

"The  burthen  undergone 
Of  foea  injtexive'  Chapman:  Ode  to  Mart. 

*  in-flex'-ure,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (l),  and  Eng. 
flexure  (q.v.).]     A  bend,  a  curve,  a  bow. 

"  The  opening  and  abutting  of  bindweeds,  performed 
by  five  if\/lexures."—Bniu)nc  ;  Garden  of  Cyrus,  ch.  iiL 

in-flicf,  V.t.  [Lat.  infliclns,  pa,  p&r.  of  infiigo, 
from  1)1-  =  in,  upon,  and  fligo  =  to  strike  , 
Fr.  infliger;  Sp.  &  Port,  injligir ;  Ital.  inflig- 
gere.] 

1.  To  put  in  act  or  force  upon  ;  to  impoao 


*t6il,  b^;  p^t.  )6^1;  cat,  ^ell.  choms.  yhln,  benph ;  go,  gem;  thin,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  ea^st.     ph  =  t 
clan,  -tian^shan*  -tlon,  -8lon  =  8hun;  -tion,  -^lon  =  zhun.    -cions,  -tious,  -slous  ^  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &i:.  =  b^l,  d^U 
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npoii  aa  a  in-italty  or  puriibhiiieiit ;  to  cauae  to 
feel  ur  uxiK-iicMiCL* ;  to  throw,  to  cast. 

"  I  know  uu  itain  they  ciiu  trutict  upon  him, 
Will  make  Dim  say  I  uiuv  tl  hliu  io  thbaeiiraiB." 
ShaktU'. :  2  Ucnry  VI..  111.  L 

*  2.  To  alllict,  to  Imruas. 

"  Injlict  ilur  iirwvluce."        Shakttp.  •  Pericles,  v  L 

in-fiic'-ter,  a      tE"K-  injlict;  -er.]    One  who 
inflicts. 


in-fllO'-tlon,  s.  ILat.  infiktio,  from  inJllcttLs, 
pa.  par.  nf  iiijliyv  =  to  indict  (q. v.) ;  Fr.  iu- 
Jliction  ;  Sp.  injticdon;  Ital.  infiiziotie.] 

1.  The  act  of  inrticting  or  imposing  :  as,  the 
injlictioii  of  punishment  or  a  peuiilty. 

2.  That  which  ia  inflicted  ;  a  puuiahment  or 
penalty  inflicted  orimposeti  Colloq.,  a  trouble 
or  annoyance. 

"Qod  duth  receive  fflory  OS  well  from  hla  inflicHona 
and  iiuiil.Hliiiients  as  &om  bla  rewarda."     "  " 


mont,  vol,  ill.,  fter,  12. 


-Sharp :  Ser- 


•  In-flic'-tive,  a.  [Fr.  injlictif,  from  Lat.  in- 
Jlictits,  pa.  par.  of  injiigo  =  to  inflict  (q.v.),] 
Tending  or  having  the  power  to  inflict ;  in- 
flicting. 

"  Even  from  the  ateeVe  infiMU't  atlng  " 

Whitehead :  OUe  on  Ucr  Al<ije»ly'*  Birthday. 

In-flo-res'- 961196,  s.  [Lat.  injlorescens,  pr. 
par.  of  injloresco  =  to  begin  to  blossom.] 

Bot :  The  arrangement  of  flowers  upon  a 
branch  or  stem.  It  may  be  axillary  or  termi- 
nal. In  the  former  case  the  branch  can  grow 
indertnitely,  producing  new  flowers  on  the 
axils,  hence  this  is  called  an  indetinite  inflo- 
rescence; in  the  latter  the  terminal  flower 
stops  tlie  further  development  of  the  branch, 
hence  this  kind  of  inflorescence  is  called  defi- 
nite. Inflorescence  may  be  centripetal  (q.v.) 
or  centrifugal  (q.v.).  Different  kinds  of  inflo- 
rescence are  (I)  the  spike,  (2)  the  raceme,  (;i) 
tlie  corymb,  (4)  the  umbel,  (5)  tlie  panicle,  ((3) 
the  thyrsus,  (7)  tlie  compound  corymb  and 
compouudbel  ura,  (8)  the  cyme.  No.  (1)  is  sub- 
divided into— ((()  the  spike  proper,  (/))  the 
anient  or  catkin,  (c)  the  spadix,  (d)  the  si>ike- 
let,  (e)  the  cone,  (/)  the  capitulum,  and  (g)  the 
ccenanthium.  Inflorescence  is  called  also 
Anthotaxis.     (See  all  these  tenns.) 

•in-flow',   v.i.     [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng.  Jlow 

(q.v.)  J     To  How  in, 

•"Dry  up  the  injiowed  humour."— IFfjeman .■  CTirur- 
ffiaU  Treatin'B,  as.  \„  ch.  iiL 

*  in' -flow,  s.  [Inflow,  v.'[  The  act  of  flowing 
in  or  into  ;  that  which  flows  in  ;  an  influx. 

iii'-flu-en9e,  s.    [Fr.,  from  Low  Lat.  infiuentia 

=  a  flowing  in. an  inundation;  ij0uens,  pr.  par. 

of  ihJIuo  =  to  flow  in :  in-  =  in,  and^HO  =  to 

flow;  Sp.  &  Foit.  iiifiutnciii;  Ital.  injluemia.] 

I.  Ordinary  Language: 

*  1.  Originally  used  in  an  astrological  sense ; 
apower  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  operate  upon  the  affairs  of  nien. 

"  Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  Mm  danced, 
Sheddiug  sweet  inluence." 

Hilton  :  P.  L..  vii.  375. 

•  2.  A  flowing  in,  into,  or  upon  ;  influx. 

3.  Agency  or  power  serving  or  tending  to 
aff"ect,  modify,  or  sway  in  some  manner  ;  ability 
or  power  to  produce  some  effect ;  power  of 
directing  or  modifying ;  ascendant  power. 

"  Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  infiiieni.i-s" 

Tennyson  :  Princess,  11.  153. 

4.  Authority  or  power  derived  from  superi- 
ority of  position,  rank,  talents,  &c.  ;  acknow- 
ledged ascendency ;  power  to  influence  or  move 
otliers  according  to  one's  own  will  or  wishc'S. 

"The  vigorous  exertion  of  his  authority  and  in- 
fiu^ice."—Macaulay :  Bis'.  Eng,.  ch.  xxiii. 

5.  Power ;  eff'ects  of  indulgence  in. 


"There  was  scarcely  i 


•  of  the  d.ty  or  of  the 


MacavZny  :  Hist.  ]£ng.,  ch.  xi 

II.  Eject.  £  Magn.  :  The  same  as  Induction 
(q.v.). 

1[  For  the  difference  hety/eeu  injluence  &nd 
er&lit,  see  Credit. 

*  inflnence-ricll,  a.  Rich  in  influence ; 
having  grt^at  inlluL-nce  or  power.  (Tennyson; 
In  Menwriam,  Ixxix.  14.) 

In'-flu-0li9e,  v.t.  [Influence,  s.]  To  exer- 
cise influence  upon  ;  to  act  upon  with  direc- 
tive or  impulsive  power  ;  to  modify  to  any 
end  or  purpose  ;  to  bias  ;  to  sway. 

"  The  1  atron.ige  of  the  Croivn  was  employed  on  an 
extensivw  aaUe  for  the  purpose  of  infiuencing  votea." — 
MacaiUay:  BUt.  Eng.,  eh,  xix. 


in'-flU-en-9er,  a.  [Eng.  infimnc^e);  -er.] 
One  who  or  that  which  influences. 

*  In'-flu-en-9ive,  a.  [Eng.  injluenc(fi);  -ive.] 
Tending  to  iuflueneo  ;  iufluentiaL 

•  in'-flu-ent,  a.  &■  «.  [Lat.  injluens,  vr.  par. 
of  inJiuo'=  to  flow  in  :  -fn-  s=  In,  andX"^  =  to 
flow.) 

Am  As  adjective: 

1.  Flowing  in. 

"  Where  Thames  with  i7\flu«TU  tide 
My  native  city  hkves." 

Courper:  Chat.  Deodati.    (Trana.) 

2.  Exerting  or  having  Influence  ;  influential. 

"  It  U  more  oi»eratlvoftud  influent  upon  others,  then 
any  other  vaitMn." ~ Hountuffu^ :  Devoute  Euaye;  pt. 
11..  tr.  U..S2. 

B.  As  subst. :  Influence. 

"0  fortune,  cxecutrlco  of  wierde* 
O  ir\flumf»  of  theae  beuens  hie." 

Chaucer  :  Troilui  &  Oreuida,  Ul. 

in-flU-en'-tial  (ti  as  Sh),  a.  [Lat.  in/luens 
(genit.  infittehtia) ;  Eng.  adj.  suff".  -ial.]  Pos- 
sessing or  exerting  influence  by  invisible  opera- 
tion, either  as  physical  causes  on  bodies,  or  as 
moral  causes  on  the  mind  ;  possessing  power 
or  influence,  aa  from  superiority  of  position, 
rank,  intellect,  wealth,  6tc. 

"  Thy  influential  vlirimr  reinBplra 
ThU  feeble  frame. 

Thompson :  Sickneu,  bk,  UL 

in-flu-en'-tlal-ly  (tl  as  sh),  adv.  [Eng.  in- 
Jlmntial ;  -h/.]  In  an  influential  manner;  so 
as  to  influence. 

"  Embrace  not  the  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that 
which  lookfi  most  lucif^irously  and  iy^flu^iUally  unto 
goodness."— £r4unie.  VhriUian  Morals,  [it.  Ul.,  \  8. 

in-flu-en^-za,  s.     [Ital.  =  influence.]    (See 

del.) 

Path.  :  A  specific  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  memVn'anes  of  the  air-passages, 
contagious,  and  often  epidemic,  attended  witli 
early  involvement  of  chill,  lassitude,  and  pros- 
tration to  a  marked  degree,  intense  frontal 
headache,  giddiness,  and  acrid  discharge  from 
the  nose,  with  sleepless  nights,  and  sometimes 
delirium.  Persistent  cough,  worst  at  uiglits, 
expectoration,  remittent  feverislmesa,  with 
nocturnal  exacerbations,  lasting  from  four  to 
eight  days,  sometimes  complicated  with  bron- 
chitis oreven  pneumonia.  Everything  tendjn:,' 
to  depress  the  spirits  must  be  avoided.  Tins 
specific  disease- poison  in  some  epidemics  is 
said  to  be  as  fatal  as  cholera,  and  has  been 
occasionally  mistaken  for  tyi^hoid  fever. 

in'-flux,  s.     [Lat.  injtnxus  =  a  flowing  in,  from 

injluo  =  to  flow  in  ;  Sp.  infiiuco  ;  Ital.  infiusso.  ] 

1.  The  act  of  flouing  in  or  into  anything. 

"  Either  of  these,  if  timely  applied,  will  resist  the 

ii\;liix."—Wueinan :  Chirurj.  Treatises,  bk.  L,  ch.  liL 

*  2.  Infusion,  intromission. 

"The  influj!  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  relation  to 
this  everlastiuif  life," — Hale  :  Orig.  0/  Mankind. 

3.  A  coming  in  ;  an  introduction  or  impor- 
tation in  abundance  ;  that  which  flows  in. 


4.  The  place  or  point  at  which  one  stream 
flows  or  runs  into  another,  or  into  the  sea. 
"  5.  Influence,  power,  authority,  weight. 

"  These  two  do  not  bo  much  concern  sea-fish,  yet  they 
nave  a  ^^^^  influx  upon  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes." — 
Bate:  Orig.  of  Mankind. 

*  in-fluxion  (fluxion  as  fliik'-shun),  s. 

[Lat.  injiuxio,  from  injluxus,  pa.  par.  of  injluo ; 
Fr.  injii'xioii.]  A  flowing  in  or  into ;  infusion, 
intromission. 

"  The  state  which  Is  most  susceptible  of  divine  in- 
fluxion." — Bacon :  Advancement  qf  Learning,  bk,  iL 

*  in-floxious  (fluxions  as  fliik'-shyiis). 

a.     [Eng.  injiux ;  -ious.]     Influential. 

"The  moon  hath  an  infliixions  power  to  make  Im- 
pressirjna  upon  their  humours," — Bowel:  English  Tears, 

*  in-flux'-ive,  a.    [En%.  influx ; -ive.]  Having 
a  tendency  to  flow  in  ;  influential. 

"  lie  is  the  i'lfliixii-e  head  who  governs  the  whole 
body." — Boldsioorth  :  Inauguration  Sermon  (162<|,  p.  9. 

*  in'-fliix-y,  s.    [Eng.  influx;  -y.]    An  influx, 
an  influence. 

"Not  by  forms  or  celestial  influxies." — Bacon :  yut. 
Biif.,  §  997. 

in-fold',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (I),and  Eng./o/ti  (q.v.).  I 
1.  To  ^vrap  up,  to  inwrap,  to  inclose. 

"  Refulgent  arms  his  miglity  limbs  in/old," 


2.  To  cU 


Popn  :  Bomer ;  Iliad  xilL  88. 

I  in  the  arms  ;  to  embmce. 


■  Noble  Bfujono,  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  tiiee  to  my  hfart."    bhakexp.  -.  Macbeth.  1. 4. 


*  3.  To  shut  up,  to  cuiiline, 

"  Then  Trol&iiB  in  their  walls 
Had  btieue  infolded  like  moelu  laiiibn." 

Chapnt^in  :  H<mitr ;  lUad  Till. 

*  i.  To  involve,  to  surround. 

"  Thew  pfjwers  itifold  the  Greek  and  Trojan  tr^lu." 
Pope :  Uomm- ;  IlLiul  xUl.  *fiL 

•  in-fold'-mGnt,  e.  (Eng.  infold;  -ment.]  The 
act  of  infolding ;  the  slate  of  being  infolded. 

•  ib-fo'-li-ate,  v.t.  [Lat.  in-  -  in,  on,  and 
fulluin  =  a  leaf.]  To  cover  or  overepreud  with 
leaves. 

"  Loni;  mav   bis  fruitful   vLue    infotiale  and  olasg 
about  turn  with  embracemeut«."-if</ioi'/. 

*in-f6r9o',  v.t.    [Enforce.] 

•  iii-f6r9'-er,  s.    [Enfohcer.j 

•  in-for'-OBt,  if.    [Enforest.J 

in-forzn',  •  In-forme,  v.t.  &  i.   [Fr.  injorvier, 
from  l„at.  iujonnu,  Irum   t;i-  =  in,  into,  and 
forma  =  a  form,   a  shape  ;   Sp.   ii  Port.  i»- 
formar ;  Ital.  in/ormare.] 
A.  Transitive  ; 

*  1,  To  give  form  or  shape  to. 

"  Hhe  gilded  ub,  but  you  are  gold ;  and  she 
Informt'l  ua." 

Uunne :  To  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 

*  2.  To  animate ;  to  actuate  witli  vital 
powers  ;  to  give  life  or  vitality  to;  to  imbue 
with  vitality. 

"Who  Alls,  surrouuda,  informs,  and  agitates  the 
whole."        Thomson :  Cattle  c/  Indolence,  W.  H. 

3.  To  communicate  knowledge  ;  to  instruct, 
to  tell ;  to  give  information  or  intelligence  of; 
to  acquaint,  (Formerly  followed  by  with,  now 
by  of  when  govening  a  secondai-y  object.) 

"  For  he  would  leame  their  buelues  secretly. 
And  tbeu  informc  liis  master  tuutily," 

SpmuL^ :  Mother  HuOberd*  Tale.  680. 

*  i.  To  communicate,  to  tull,  to  make  known. 

"Hedidif(/oi-m  the  troth."    Shaliesp. :  Coriolanus.  is. 

*  5.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facta 
to,  by  way  of  accusation. 


*  6.  To  point  out  the  way  to  ;  to  guide,  to 
lead.     (Milton  :  Samson  Agonii^tes,  335.) 

B.  R'^jlex. :  To  teach,  to  instruct ;  to  make 
acquainted. 

C.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  take  form  or  shape ;  to  become  visible. 

"  It  is  the  Ijloudy  boBiness  which  infor-ms 
Thus  to  mine  eyea"         Shakesp. :  JUacbeth,  IL  L 

2.  To  give  information  or  intelligence. 

1[  To  inform,  against :  To  communicate  facts 
by  way  of  accusation ;  to  lay  an  information 
against. 

1]  To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  ad- 
dress or  otherwise;  to  acquaint  and  apprize 
are  immediate  and  personal  communications. 
One  informs  the  government,  or  any  public 
body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends  ;  one  ac- 
quaints or  apprizes  only  one's  friends  or  parti- 
cular individuals.  To  inform  is  the  act  of 
persons  in  all  conditions ;  to  instriuX  and 
teach  are  the  acts  of  superiors,  either  on  one 
groun<,l  or  another :  one  informs  by  virtue  of 
an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 
ledge ;  one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior 
knowledge  or  superior  station  ;  one  teaches  by 
virtue  of  sui^erior  knowledge  rather  than  of 
station.    (Vrahb  :  Eng.  Synon.) 

*  in-form',  *  in-forme,  a.  [Lat.  informiSf 
from  i'L-  =  not,  and/ornui  =  form,  shape ;  Fr., 
Sp.,  &  Ital.  iaforme,]  Without  regular  form 
or  shape ;  sbapeless, 

"And the  whole  prospect  so  informeaxid  rude." 
Cotton :   iVonders  of  the  Peahe  ( 1G81 ). 

m-fomi'-al«  •  m-form'-aU,  a.  [Pref.  in^ 
(2),  and  Eng. /onreai  (q.v.).] 

1.  Not  formal ;  not  in  the  regular  or  usual 
form  ;  not  according  to  custom  or  precedent  ; 
not  in  accordance  with  official,  conventional, 
or  customary  forms. 

"A  charge  in  writing,  which,  though  informal  and 
inegular,  may  be  reduced  to  four  articles."— flur*«; 
Charge  agaiiut  Warren  Bastings. 

2.  Not  formal ;  free  from  ceremony  or  form ; 
easy  :  as,  an  informal  visit. 

*  3.  Deranged  ;  out  of  one's  senses. 

"These  poor  informiil  women  are  no  more  but  in- 
struments ol  some  more  mightier  uieuihvr.'—Sftakesp. : 
,l/iiisi(rc  for  Measure,  V.  L 

in-for-mal'-i-ty,  s.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
formality  (q.v.).J 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  informal; 
want  of  attention  to  regular  form  or  custom. 


f&te,  fa,t,  f^e,  amidst,  what,  fall,  father ;  we,  wet,  here    camel,  her,  there ;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine ;  go.  pdt» 
or,  wore,  wolf,  work,  whd,  son ;  mute,  cub,  ciire,  ipiite,  cur,  rule,  full ;  try,  Syrian,    ce,  oe  =  e ;  ey  =  a.    qu  =  kw. 


informalJy— infralapsarian 
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2.  Anything  informal  or  not  according  to 
'regular  form  or  custom, 

"  WhatBveri»jft)rmaIittej or  nullities  w(?r»pret«u.lpil 
to  be  In  tho  bulla  or  breves."— flur7i«e  JJUt.  Itoforma- 
tton  [au.  15:11). 

Ill-form' -al-ly,  o.   [Eng.  in/omml;  -ly.]    In 
an  informal  manner  ;  not  formully. 

In-form'~ant,  ».    [Ft.,  from  Lat.  inJbrmaTU^ 
pr.  par.  of  iuformo.] 

*  I.  One  who  or  that  which  givca  form,  ^"1 
OT  vitality. 

"  The  lufttter  can  be  RutnateJ  Rt  once  '^*^^^,!^ ll'lfn 
tnformant :  wid  »|)iice  la  rcpl''"l»'it'  '■/  "'ifiT,,  rh  wi' 
exlateuco."— tf/unf'i»:   VanUy  af  D<Jt/ifui^""- y'- '^  '■ 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furiii^'^^  informa- 
tion or  intelligence. 

•  3.  One  who  informs  ^'''^  "^  ^^^^'^^^  «°- 
other;  an  inforiner  ,„,..„„,.    xhe/yon^ 

ant^j.^«M^pV-Xurk,^__   who  inf.Tms  f 

bcneht  of  othei-*'*"  —         -  ■  ■    -• 


itif"rms  f>r  the 
1  e  mo- 

lestation  of  ottef",^  - 


...      .   .,.^i7n  making  the  coinnnmii;/»tloi. : 
for  his  civiUV' ,^,,,,068  a  great  deal  uf  odium, 
the  iii/onnt^.  ,,y  ,„,  one,  imt  even  by  those 
bnt  is  ^Wj^liiM.     ICrahb :  Eng.  Spion.) 
who  emp'°y 

w      ^  ^mo  pau'-per-is,  phr.    [Lat.,  =  as 

In  lor'^'/j  1 

*  l'*"""  When  a  person  has  jnst  cause  of  suit, 
.  -^?''too  poor  to  support  tlie  charges  of  au 
*"..n,  he  is  allowed,  on  malang  oath  that  he 


*ct; 


t  worth  £5,  besides  his  wearing  apparel 


Vd  the  matter  involved  in  the  action,  to  sue 
^n  forToa  pa^iperis~i.e.,  wiih<jnt  paying  fees  of 
eourtj  counsel,  or  solicittir. 

In  ftfr-ma'-tion,  *  in-for-ma-cl-on,  s. 

[ii'r.    in-fonnation,    froiu    Lat.    in/omwtioncm, 

ace.  of  infurmatio,  frnrn  informaintfi,  I'a.  jiar. 

of  i7i/or?ju>  =  to  givf  Um-u\  or  shape  to,  to  iu- 

trm  ;  Sp.  informaci.>>n  ;  Ital.  informazione.] 

I.  Ordinary  Lav  and gc : 

1.  The  act  of  infumiing  or  communicating 
^knowledge  or  intelligence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  informed,  or  acquainted 
with  matters. 

3.  That  which  is  communicated  byword  or 
writing  ;  news,  intelligence,  notice,  advice. 

"  Informittiun  tir>viug  been  given  me  about,  two  or 
three  months  eineii"— Sir    W.   Tample :    Let.    to    Col. 

IT  In  tliis  sense  used  by  police  officers  to 
signify  knowledge,  however  obtained,  leading 
to  the  arrest  or  conviction  of  a  criminal. 
The  words,  "From  infonnation  I  received," 
hive  almost  become  a  formula  in  police  evi- 
dence. 

^  4.  Knowledge  acquired  from  reading  or  in- 
Btruction,  or  from  the  use  of  the  senses  and 
intellectual  powers  :  as,  He  is  a  man  of  great 
information. 

n.  Eiiglish  Law : 

1.  A  written  statement  or  declaration  made 
tiBually  on  oatli  before  a  magistrate,  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  a  suinnioiis  or  warrant 
against  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  au 
offence  punishable  summaiily. 

"'  In  the  owe  of  au  itiformdrion  being  lairl.  and  niih. 
ftniktiated  by  proper  evidence,  a.  warrant  may  lie 
usued  in  the  first  instiiuce ;  and  uijon  tliis  wKrmut, 
which  may  be  executed  iu  any  otder  diatrict  tb.m 
Ithat  in  which  it  is  issued,  after  beiug  backed  or  iu- 
dowed  by  a  justice  of  that  district,  the  perBon  charged 

Ki^  be  taJceu.  and  brought  before  the  justices  ;  who 
ve  authority  to  issue  aummonses,  and  to  compel 
the  attendance,  .-it  the  hRirlng,  of  witnesses  for  the 
proMcutor,  complainant,  or  defendant,  as  the  ca^ie 
pay  be.  Tlie  iV/ormafton  or  complaint  must  then  ]>« 
peard  and  .-(djiKllrJiled  upon  hy  the  justices,  according 
.to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  proceedinga."— iZack- 
ttone:  Comment.,  bk.  iv.,  ch.  20. 

2.  (See  extract.) 

"An  information  tn  the  Exchequer  is  a  method  of 
xecovering  money  or  uthcr  chattels,  or  for  obUuniiiL,' 
patisfaction  in  damages  for  any  personal  wronir  c.nn-- 
iDltted  in  the  lauds  or  other  possessions  of  tlie  crown 
IThe  most  usiml  info>-matioiu  are  those  of  Intrusiun 
fn'l  /'ebt;  intrusion,  fur  any  trespass  committed  on 
tbe  l^iiids  of  the  crown  ;  and  debt,  upon  any  contract 
lor  moneys  due  to  the  crown,  or  for  any  forfeiture  due 
to  the  crown  upon  the  breach  of  a  penal  statute.  An 
Wformation  of  Intrusion  may  also  be  resorted  to  in 
ithe  case  of  a  purprestnre  upon  public  property:  which 
occurs  when  one  encroaches,  or  makes  that  several  to 
iWmself.  which  onght  to  be  common  to  many.  Infor- 
mations of  debt  are  moit  commonly  used  to  recover 
Mjfeitures  occasioned  by  trnnsin-essing  those  laws 
Which  are  enacted  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  the  revenue  ;  in  which  cases  the  crown  now  recovers 
and  13  liable  to  pay  coats,  if  unsuccessful.  a«  if  thesuit 
[were  between  subject  and  subject."— fi?«ct*(0H(r :  Com- 
JBffJif.,  bk  ill.,  ch.  9. 

3.  An  information  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  is  a  writ  of  quo  varrantn  against  one 
who  claims  or  usurps  any  office,  franchise,  or 
liberty,  to  inquire  by  what  authority  he  snp- 


ports  Ids  etaXxttt  tn  order  to  determine  the 

right.       ' 

i,  Av  ivtformatinn  In  the  Court  of  Chancery 
jg  a  suit  on  ln-half  of  the  Crown  or  Goveni- 
,iiL-i/t  as  to  the  misapplication  of  a  public 
L-li  irity.  or  on  l)ehalf  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic 
,ir  an  idiot.    {lilaclcatone:  Cow.,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  17.) 

5.  Generally  in  criminal  law,  an  information 
Is  a  substitute  for  an  ordimiry  indirtnient  fili-d 
by  the  Attorney-General  or  Master  of  the 
Crown  ofliee,  in  such  ciises  of  niisderaeanour 
as  tend  to  disturb  the  peace  or  the  govern- 
ment:  as  libels  on  judges,  magistrates,  or 
public  aHairs,  bribery  at  elections.  &c. 

"  Fear  of  public  derision  and  of  a  criminal  informn' 
ti»n  geiif  nttly  induced  him  to  keep  Ills  fancies  iu  lilm- 
Beif—Macuulai/:  l/i,st.  Eng.,  ch.  lit. 

Ill,  Scots  Laiu:  A  ^vritten  argument  allowed 
In  tiie  Court  of  Justiciary  on  the  occurrence 
of  cases  of  difficulty. 

^  in-form'-a-tave,  «.  [Fr.  injbmmttf:  Ital. 
&  sp.  i-nfort'iuUivo.]  Having  power  to  animate 
or  give  vitality. 

■>  «/..,v  itn*  n..*  "— ••  mrve  vnformatipo.' 

More  :  On  the  Soul,  pt.  U.,  a.  S. 

*  in-form'-a-tor-jr,  a.  [Lat.  informator  = 
au  instructor;  Eng.  atlj.  sulT.  -y.]  Full  of  in- 
forniatioTi  ;  affording  kiiowledge  or  informa- 
tion ;  instructive. 

*  in-formed',  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
forrtieil  (n-v.).]  Not  formed  or  arranged;  ill- 
formed,  shapeless. 

"  Infinite  Bhajies  of  creatures  men  doe  Qnd, 
Informed  in  the  mud." 

spenier:  F.  Q.,  IIL  vL  8. 

Informed  -  Stars,  s.  pi.     [Unformed- 

STAHS.] 

in-form'-er,  s.     [Eng.  inform;  -er.] 

*  1.  One  who  or  that  which  gives  form,  life, 
or  vitality. 

"  Nature  I  informer  of  the  poef  a  art." 

Pope:  Prologue  to  Si  iiihonitba. 

2.  One  who  informs  or  furnishes  informa- 
tion or  intelligence  ;  au  informant, 

3.  One  who  gives  information  against  an- 
other; one  who  lays  an  information  or  gives 
evidence  against  any  XJ^rson  who  offends 
against  the  law  or  any  penal  statute.  He  is 
often  called  a  "common  informer."  His  mo- 
tive generally  is  to  obtain  part  of  the  pecnniary 
fine  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  person  against 
whom  he  lays  an  information. 

"  The  King,  as  might  have  been  expected,  coldly  re- 
fused to  turn  in/omier."—  JIavaulai/ :  Etiat.  Bng., 
ch.  XV. 

\.  One  who  gives  information  to  the  autho- 
rities in  order  to  escajie  the  penalty  of  his  own 
misdeeds  ;*  one  who  turns  Queen's  evidence. 

"No  one  would  accept  the  evidence  of  Informeri 
unless  it  was  corioboratecL"— /"aii  Mail  Gazette,  Aug, 

18,  1884. 

IT  For  the  diff"erence  between  informer  and 
informant,  see  Informant. 

*  in-for'-mid-a-ble,  a.    [Lat.  informidabilis, 

from  171-=  not,  and /oTOii(/ab(7i5=  formidable 
(q.v.);  Fr.  in  formidable.]  Not  formidable; 
not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.  (Milton:  P.  L., 
ix.  4S6.) 

»  in-form'-i-t^,  s.    [Lat.  infomiitas,  fi-om  iti- 

funnis  =  shapeless  :  in-  =  not,  and  forma  ~ 
form,  shape  ;  Ital.  inforniita  ;  Sp.  info-nnidad.] 
Want  of  shape  or  form  ;  shapelessness. 

"  If  we  affirm  a  total  informity.  It  caunot  admit  so 
forward  a  term  as  an  abortment." — Brovm»:  Vulgar 
Errours,  bk-  iii.,  ch.  vL 

*  in-form'~ous,  a.  [Lat.  iTi/ormis.'^  [Inform, 
a.]  Without  regular  shape  or  form  ;  shape- 
less. 

"\  rude  and  informous  lump  of  flesh.** — Brovme: 
Viil'j'tr  E)-rourt,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  vi. 

*  in-for'-tii-nate,  *  in-for-tu-nat,  a.  [Lat. 

inforlRnatus,  from  in-  =  not,  &niX  fortunatns  = 
fortunate  (q.v.);  Ital.  infortunato;  Sp.  in- 
fortmiado.]  Unfortunate  ;  unlucky.  (Chaucer: 
C.  r.,  4,722.) 

*  in-for'-tu-nate-l3?,  adv.  [Eng.  in/ortu- 
nate  ;  -ly.]'  Un'fortunately  ;  unluckily. 

"  Tlie  gentleman  was  infortttnafehj  Incumbered  vlth 
wants." — Hackluyt:  Voyages,  ilL  H5. 

*  in-for'-tune,  5.    [Fr.]    Misfortune. 

"On  roan,  that  cloned  to  a  mast,  and  cam  to  the 
londe.  and  told  the  infortune," — Kobcrt  of  Gloucester, 
p.  13'J.     {Nyte  ) 

*  in- for' -tuned,  a.  [Pref.  i7i-  (2),  and  Eng. 
fortnn\e);  -ed.]     Unlucky;  unfortunate. 

"I  wiifull  wretcheaud  infi-rtuned  wi^ht." 

Chaucer  :  TrodtLg,  bk.  Iv. 


*  in  iSr-tun'-i-t^,   •  In  for-tun-1-tle,  t. 

[Kng.  tn/or£un(e);  -ify.j     Misfortune. 

"other  there  ba  that  ucrlbo  bia  inforfunitU,  only 
to  the  stroke uidpuuhibmeut  of  OML"—//{U^.i!Uu)(irJ 
IV.  (aii.  t). 

in-fos' -soils,  a.  [Lat.  infotarui,  pa.  par.  of 
injudio  —  to  ilig  in  or  up,  to  bury  in  theeari^h  : 
iu-  ~  in,  into,  tmdfodio  =^  Uj  dig.) 

Bot.  :  So  sunk  in  any  surfuce  as  to  produce 
a  channel ;  used  of  veins  Iu  some  leaves,  &,c. 

*  In-fo^nd',  "  in-fund',  v.t  [T^at.  infundo, 
frun:  in-—iu,  into,and/«/ido  =  to  pour.j  To 
pour  in,  to  infuse. 

"  But  I  say  find  la  hable  In  Buch  wyee  to  Injiplrc  and 
ijj/ounUe  the  fuytho.*  —iilr  T.  Mvre.    Worke*,  p.  W2. 

)£n-£ra-,  pref.  [Lat.,  =  within,  below.]  (Etym.) 
inft-a  ancillary,  a. 

Bot.  (Of  a  branch  or  other  protxm)  :  Situated 
or  proceeding  from  below  the  axil. 

in&a-costal,  a. 

A  nut. :  Beneath  the  ribs. 
Infra^maxillary,  a. 

Aiwt.:   Brueath  the  jaws:   as,  the  Injra^ 

maxillary  nurve. 

infta-orbltal,  a. 

Anat.;  Beneath  the  orbit  of  the  eye:  u, 
the  infra-orbital  fissure,  the  infra-orhiUil  can&li 
the  infra-orbital  plexus,  &c. 

Infta-scapular,  a. 

Anat.  ;  Beneath  the  scapula  of  the  pectoral 
arch. 

InfVa-splnate,  Infra-spinous,  a. 

Anat.  :  Below  the  spine. 

Infra-spinate  fossOf  Infra- spirums  fossa  : 
Anat.  :  A  small  fossa  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  scapula. 

Infra-sipinate  mnscU: 

Anat. :  A  mnscle  of  a  triangular  form  ocru- 
pyiug  the  greater  part  of  the  infra-siiinius 
fossa.  It  arises  from  the  imder  surface  of  the 
spine. 

inira-spinons,  a.    [iNFRA-spraATE.j 

infra-territorial,  a.  Within  the  terri. 
tory. 

infra^trochlear,  s. 

Anut. :  A  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nervo 
issuing  from  the  forepart  of  the  orbit  of  thO 
eye. 

*  in-fracf ,  v.t.  [Lat.  tvfractus,  pa.  par  of  iti- 
frino"  =  to  infringe  ((l.v.).J 

1.  To  break. 

"Fallhig  fast,  from  gr.tdual  slope  to  elope^ 
With  wiid  irffracted  course." 

T/wnuon:  Summer,  COL 

2,  To  violate  ;  to  infringe. 

*  in-fract',  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not,  a.ndfractus  = 
brolicu  ;  pa.  par.  of  fran'jo  =  to  break.]  Un- 
broken ;  sound  ;  whole  ;  unharmed. 

"  To  puard  tlieir  wcakiiesse  ;  and  preaer\'e  their  wiuet 
contents  ■t(/'r OCT."      Chapman:  Bomer;  Iliad  i^ 

*  in-fract'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  infractus,  pa.  par. 
of  injringo  =  to  break,  to  infringe,  and  Eng, 
-able.]    Capable  of  being  broken. 

in-frac'-tion,  s.  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  infracflonem, 
accus.  of  i  n/ractio  =  a  breaking,  from  iitj' actus, 
pa.  par.  of  infringe  =  to  break,  to  infringe; 
Sp.  infraccion ;  Ital.  xnfrazione.]  The  act  01 
breaking  or  violating ;  violation  ;  infringe- 
ment. 

"To  prevent  i\\e  infraction  of  that  law.'— Jfaeau^y. 
SiaU  Eng.,  ch.  xvi. 

*  in-frac'-tor,  s.  (Fr.  infracteur.]  One  who 
breaks,  violates,  or  infringes. 

•■  W' ho  shall  he  depositary  of  the  oaths  and  leagues  of 
princes,  or  fiduiiunte  a^nuust  tbe  perjtirt-d  iiifr<jctort 
of  tliem."— iwrii  Herbert:  Henry  VIII.,  ji.  3iit. 

in-frac'-tous,  a.     [Lat.  in-  =  in,  and  Jractus 
=  broiien.] 
Bot. :  The  same  as  Inflexed  (q.v.). 

m'-fira  dig.,  phr.  [Lat.,  for  infra  dignitatem.} 
Below  or  imwort,hy  of  one's  dignity,  character, 

or  position. 

*  in-fra'-grant,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng, 
fragrant  (q.v'.).]     Not  fragrant ;  inodorous. 

in-ftra-lap-sar'-i-an,  s.  &  a,  [Lat.  infra, 
liere  =  later  than,  aftt-rwards,  and  lapsiis~ti 
slipping,  a  fall ;  Eng.  suff.  -arian;  Fr.  infra- 
lajisaire.] 


wll,  h6^t  po^t.  jd^l;  cat.  ^ell,  chorus,  <fhin,  bench;  go,  gem;  th/n,  this;  sin,  as;  expect,  Xenophon,  exist,     -fng, 
Htfan,    tiau  =  dhatn.     -tlon,  -sion  =  shun;  -tion,  -aion  =  zhun.    -clous,  -tious,  -slous  =  shus.    -ble,  -die,  &c.  ^  b?!,  d^l. 
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infralapsarianism-lnfliBibUity 


Theology  <&  Church  History  : 

A.  As  mbat.  (PI  ):  Less  rigid  Calvfnlsts  who 
held  that  God  having  poriniLted,  but  not  fi.iLv 
ordaiiied,  the  fall,  then  decreed  the  salvation 
of  the  elect  by  means  of  a  Redeemer.  He  wna 
thus  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  evil  into  the  world  ;  what  he  did 
was  to  provide  the  remedy.  The  Infralapsar- 
ians  were  oppos(^d  by  the  Supralapsarians 
(q.v.).  The  question  was  debated  chielly  in 
the  early  part  «)f  the  seventeenth  century. 

B.  As  adj. :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  Infra- 
lapsarians  or  their  doctrine. 

Ixi-frai^l&P'Sar'-i-an-isin,  s.  [Eng.  in/ra- 
lapsarian;  -ism,] 

Theol.  dt  Ch.  Hist. :  The  doctrine  of  the  In- 
fralapsarians. 

in-fra-me'-dJ-am,  a.  [Pref.  infra-,  and  Enr. 
median,  from  Lat.  vm!iani(s=  that  is  in  tlie 
middle.]    [Median  (1),J 

Biol.  £  Hydrol.  :  Of  or  belonging  to  the  zone 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  i)artsof  the 
sea  wheie  the  water  is  from  fifty  to  one  liiiri- 
dred  fathoms  in  depth.  {Prof.  Edward  Forbes.) 

*  in-fi-a-mun'-dane,  a.  [Pref.  ivjra-,  an-l 
Eng.  mundane  (q.v.).j  Lying  below  or  be- 
neath tlie  world. 

*  in-fi:^'-9hi9e,  v.t.     [Enfranchise.] 

*  in-frfiji-gi-bU'-i-t*,  s.     [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 

Em;,  frangibilify  ((^.v.).]^    "" 


of  being  infrangihh 


.,. .     The  quality  or  state 
;  intrangibleness. 


t  in-ft'an'-gi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frangible  (q.v.);  Fr.  iii/ramjlbU.] 

1.  Lit.  :  That  cannot  be  broken. 

"[H«lliiik\1  tlieir  fetlocks  with  agoltleii  bond. 
Infrangible.  Immortal." 

Popp  ■  Bomer ,  Hiad  xllL  67. 

2.  Fig. :  Thatcannotbeinfringedorviolated. 

f  in-fir^'-gx-ble-ness.s.  [Eng.  in/rangibk; 
-TU'ss.J  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infran- 
gible ;  incajiability  of  being  broken. 

*  in-fira-pd^e',  t'.f.  [Lat.  i?^/ra=  Delow,  and 
Eng.  pose  (q.v.).J     To  place  under  or  beneath. 


•  in-fi:a-po-$i'-tlon,  s.  [Pref,  infra-,  and 
Eng.  JxisUi-oji  tq.v.).j  Position  or  situation 
beneath  or  under. 

In-fre'-quen9e«  in-fre'-quen-yy.  s.  [Lat. 
infrequentia,  I'lom  in/retpieiis  =  in  small  num- 
ber, i-are  :  in-  =  not,  and  freqxcens  =  in  num- 
bers, frequent ;  Fr.  infrequeyux.) 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  infrequent ; 
rareness  ;  rarity  ;  uncummonness. 

"We  muat  have  regard  to  the  frequency  or  in/re- 
quency  of  thtm." —Sharp :  Sermons,  vol.  iiL.  ser.  8- 

*  2.  The  state  of  not  being  frequented ;  soli- 
tude. 

"The  aolitude  and  infrequenci/  of  the  place." — /*. 
SoUand:  PluCarch,  p.  1.078. 

In-fre'-quent,  *  in-fte-qnente,  a.  [Lat. 
injrequens;  Fr.  infrequent;  Ital.  infrequente.] 
Not  frequent ;  not  occurring  frequently  ;  rare  ; 
uncommon  ;  unusual. 

"Cooliog  his  infrequent  pleasures  with  algha."— Bp. 
Ball:  Deceit  of  Appearatice . 

•  in-fre-quent',  v.t.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and  Eng. 
frequent,  v.  (q.v.)]  Not  to  fi-equent;  to  de- 
sert ;  to  forsake. 

•  In-ftre'-quent-ly.  adv,  [Tret  in-  (2),  and 
Bug.  frequently  (q,  v.).  ]  Not  frequently  ;  rarely. 

•  in-frig'-i'date,  v.t.  [Lat.  iitfrtgidatits,  pa. 
par.  of  infrigido,  from  in-  (intens.),  and  frigido 
=  to  make  cool  ;friguius  =  cool.]  To  make  cool 
or  cold  ;  to  chill ;  to  cool. 

"  The  drops  reached  little  further  than  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  whose  culdueas  did  not  infrigidau  those 
tipper  jiaxts  of  the  gla&a."— fio^/e  .■   Workt.  i.  3y3. 

•  in-frig-i-da'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  infrigidatin, 
from  infrigidatus,  pa.  ]»ar.  of  infrigido.]  The 
act  of  making  cool  or  cold  ;  a  chilling  or 
cooling. 

"Because  of  the  in/rigidalion  of  that  air  by  the 
mov."— Boyle  :   tVorkt.  ii.  513. 

In-fringe',  v.t.  &  i.  [Lat.  infringo  =  to  break 
into  :  ill-  ~  in,  into,  and  frango  ~  to  break  ; 
8p.  infringir :  ItaL  infringere.] 

A*  Transitive : 

1.  To  break,  as  a  law,  a  compact,  a  con- 
tract, &c.  ;   to  violate,  either  positively  by 


contravention  or  negatively  ^y  omissiun  or 
neglect  of  duty  ;  to  transgress. 

"The  flnt  man  that  did  th'  edict' Vw»«-  - 

fUutkcsp.  :  Meamrtfor  i?lw^H.  1. 

*  2.  To  destroy  ;  to  break.  ^ 

"  If  so  we  eAw,  nii<]  by  the  head 
Itrukeii  1)6  Hot  li)t«uded  alt  our  jxiwcr 
T.)  be  infrhiged."  JHUton  :  P.  /,.,  V«2_ 

*  3.  To  hinder  ;  to  obstruct. 

"Briyht  as  the  deathli'sii  Rods,  and  happv.  she 
iTomall  that  may  t'yrl»;/«  delight  la  frwj." 

Waller :  Apvlogy  uf  tileep. 

B.  Intransitive: 

*  1.  To  violate,  break,  or  transgresa  some 
rule  or  law  ;  to  do  evil  or  injury. 

2.  To  encroach,  to  trespass,  to  Intrude  :  &b. 
To  infringe  upon  one's  rights. 

H  (1)  The  civil  ami  moral  laws  are  infringed 
by  those  who  act  in  opposition  to  them  ; 
treaties  and  engagements  are  violated  by  tho.so 
who  do  not  hold  them  sacred  ;  the  bounds 
which  are  prescribed  bythemoral  laware  (rans- 
gresseil  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess. 

(2)  For  the  difference  between  to  infringe 
and  to  encroacrif  »co  »»o_A.y^u  *^ 

in- fringe '-nient«  «,  [Eng.  infringe;  -ment.] 
The  act  of  infringing,  breaking,  violating,  lor 
transgressing  ;  the  st-ite  "f  being  infringed  ; 
a  breach,  a  violation,  an  encroachment. 

"We  ecarce  ever  hail  a  prince,  who  by  fraad,  or 
violence,  had  not  made  some  inMngement  on  the 
constitution."— flur*«;  Vindic.  of/iaturalSocietj/. 

in-fring'-er,  s.  [Eng.  in/rin^Cc);  -er.]  One 
who  infringes,  breaks,  or  violates  ;  a  violater, 
a  transgressor,  an  encroacher. 

"The  iiifringeri '-ot  thla  commandment  to  be  Im- 
prisoned.'—6rrv;>«.-  £Uw.  17.  (an.  IM8). 

*  in-£ring'-i-ble,  a.  [Lat.  in-  =  not ;  frango 
(in  comp.  fringo)  =  to  break,  and  Eng.  suff. 
•ible  =  aide.]  That  cannot  be  broken.  (Breton: 
An  Olde  Man's  Lesson,  p.  13.) 

t  in-fruc-tSB'-9en5e,  s.  [Modelled  on  Eng. 
inflorescence,  but  from  Lat.  fructua  =  fruit ;  cf. 
fructescence  (q.v.).] 

Bot. :  The  name  given  by  St.  Pierre  to  the 
multiple  or  polythalamic  fruits  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  a  simple  fruit  that  the  InQo- 
rescence  does  to  a  simple  flower. 

*  in-fruc'-tu-ose,    *  in-fruo'-tu-oiis,    a. 

[Lat.  infruciiwsus,  from  in-  =  not,  'midfnictus 
=  fruit]  Not  fruitful;  not  bearing  fruit; 
unprotitable.     (Adams:  Works,  ii.  120.) 

*  in-fru'-gal,  a.  [Pref.  in-  =  (2),  and  Eng. 
frugal  (q.v.). J  Not  frugal,  prodigal,  extra- 
vagant. 

*  Jn-fru-gif -er-oiis.  o.  [Pref.  in-  (2),  and 
Eng.  fnigiferous  (q.v.).]    Not  bearing  fruit. 

*  in'-fll-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par.  of 
infuco  =  to  paint,  to  colour;  in-  =  in,  into,  and 
fiico  =  to  paint]    To  paint,  to  stain,  to  daub. 

*  in-fu-ca'-tion,  s.  [Lat.  infucatus,  pa.  par. 
of  iiifuco.]  The  act  of  painting,  staining,  or 
daubing,  especial- 
ly the  face. 

in'-fu-la,5.  [Lat] 

Rom.  Antiq. :  A 
sacred  fillet,  made 
of  wool,  and  worn 
on  the  head  by 
priests,  victims, 
and  persons  who 
fled  to  any  place 
for  mercy  or  pro- 
tection, Itwasalso 
worn  by  the  em- 
perors and  magis- 
trates on    solemn 

occasions.  The  name  was  applied  later  to  the 
bead-dress  of  a  Christian  priest,  and,  still  later, 
to  a  pendent  ornament  at  the  back  of  a  mitre. 

*  in'-fu-mate.  v.t.  [Lat.  infumatns,  pa.  par. 
of  infumo,  from  fumus  =  smoke.]  To  smoke  ; 
to  dry  by  smoking. 

*  in-fa-nia'-tion«  s.  [Lat.  infumatus,  pa. 
par.  of  infumo.]  The  act  or  process  of 
smoking  or  drying  by  smoking. 

'*  in-fume',  v.t.  [Lat.  infumo,  from  fumus — 
smoke.]    To  smoke  ;  to  dry  by  smoking. 

*  in-fiind',  v.t.    [Infoitnd,  v.] 

in-fiin-dib'-u-lar,  a.     [Mod.  Lat  infundib- 
■uluris,  from  L&t.' infu ndihulum  (q.v.),] 
Bot. :  Funnel-shaped ;  infundibuliform  (q.v.). 


ln-flin-dJl»-n-la'-ta. «  nf     fv„.,. 

of  Mod.  Lat.v  JSiL'ji = ?u;;;,;,.x;;,.!;'-, 

Zool.:   An  order  of   Polvzoa  nr-    i-.  „ 
Tl...y  have  tho  tentadea"&    „ 'l' '  i^t 
r-nand  the  mouth.     It  cn„tai,«  the  F,it!rlc^ 

Bot.:  Infundibular  (q.v.). 

tw'SS'?,'?!,^°"7<'^P'»'>"late,   a.     Be- 

■x^n  '-:ll-sliaj«d  and  lumiel-shaped. 


^-  ^^.■^a^"^;:^'??o?m  }""'•  ^'^'"'^ 

ab->,men.     oie  fo^.i**'^']^'^""  t^^}^   of   the 
buSform.  ^  «^   corolla  is  infundi- 

in-l&n-dib'-n-iiim(i.i.<„  *«     j,,., 

s.    [Lat..  =  a-fuu!S.y  '-^-ftm-dib'-IJ-l^X 

i.   Ani}.i.  :   Any   part  t,, 
shaped.  There  is  an  infuniu/'r  less  fnnnel- 
one  Of  the  lungs,  and  one  otVl  *'"  "^ ^''e  >i«art;. 
also  infundibula  of  the  kidn£,*^*'^'""oitl  bone; 

2.  Zoology:  '■ 

(1)  The  funnel  or  siphon  of  v 

poda,  the  tube  formed  by  the  eol  ^^'♦'phalo. 
the  api-ositlon  uf  their  epipodia.  75ei"f^«  or 

(2)  The  channel  formed  by  folded  i^f^''"*-) 
of  the  mantle  by  which  water  passes  .^^^s 
the  branchial  chamber  of  molluscs.   (JiJ^nu 

*  bl-f&n'-«r-al,  v.t.     [Pref.  fn-  (I)  and  I^ 

^  a.  P'^tcher:  ChrUf,  Vict.  *  THumpK. 

"  m-fuT-ca'-tlon,  a.  [Pref.  in-  (1),  and  Eng. 
fareatwn  (q.v.).j    A  forked  expansion. 

in-fiir'-i-ate,  v.t.  [Infuriate,  o]  To  ren- 
der furious  or  mad ;  to^prov.jke  to  madness  or 
fury. 

*  in-lUr'-i-^te,  o.  [Ital.  li\furiato,  pa.  par 
of  infuriare  --  to  grow  into  fury  or  rage  ■  tiv 
=  in,  and/uria  =  fury.]  Infuriated,  enraeed 
mad,  raging.  ' 

*  in-fiis'-cate,  v.t.  [Lat.  infiacatm,  pa.  par 
of  infusco.  from  in-  (intens.),  and  /usco  =  to 
make  dark  ;  fuscus  =  daik.]  To  darken  •  to 
obscure  ;  to  make  black  or  dark.  ' 

*  m-fiis-ca'-tlon,  s.  [Lat.  i  nfvscatia,  ya..  par 
of  iTifusco.]  The  act  of  darkening  ot  black'. 
ening  ;  the  state  of  being  darkened  or  black. 

in-fd^\  v.t.  [Fr.  infuser,  from  Lat.  infugiu,  pa. 
par.  of  infundo=to  pour  in  :  tn  =:in,  into,  and 
fundo  =  to  pour ;  Sp.  infundir;  ItaL  infonkot.] 

*  1.  To  pour  in,  into,  or  upon,  as  a  liquia- 
to  shed. 

"  Those  clear  nya  vhich  Bbe  infuted  ou  me." 

Shakegp.  :  1  Utrnry  1'/.,  L  %. 

2.  To  pour  into  the  mind ;  to  iut  til  as  a 
principle;  to  inculcate,  to  implant 

"  So  spake  the  fal»e  archangel,  and  in/mett 
Bad  Ittflueuce  Into  the  uuwary  breast 
Of  his  associate."  MUton  :  P.  L..  v.  6M 

3.  To  introduce,  to  diffuse,  to  spread. 

"  (He]  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  atone, 
lr\faiet  lies  and  errors  of  his  own." 

Cowper :  ExpotttUation,  VH. 

*  4.  To  make  an  infusion  with. 

"  Tyriu^.Anfused  with  fieeh,  will  nourish  fa.ster  Ujd 
easier  than  meat  and  driuk  together."— (!.'tnwi ,-  j^. 
SisU 

*  5.  To  inspire,  to  fill. 

"  Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit. 

Shakeap. :  lUchard  //.,  ili.  1 

6.  To  steep  in  any  liquid,  with  a  gentle  he; 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  medicinal  oi 
other  valuable  virtues,  essences,  or  qualities 

■'  Take  violets,  and  infuse  a  gomi  piigil  of  them 
qoart  of  viuegar. "—fiacon .'  Sat.  Bitt. 

*  in-fuse'»  s.  [Lat  i-nfusnm,  neut.  sing,  of  iti-  , 
fusus,  pa.  par.  of  infundo=  to  pour  in  or  <  -  '* ' 
An  infusion. 

"  That  ni»y  my  rymes  with  sweet  infuse  embtew." 
Spenser  :  Bymnof  neavenly  i"-- 

in-fu^'-er,  5.     [Eng.  ivfu-^e);  -er.]    One  ■ 
or  that  which  infuses. 

"  To  declare  the  very  dream,  na  If  thay  had  bccu  th» 
infuserg  of  iL"— J/onnfayuc-  Devoute  Etsaye^,  yX.  U 

tr.  TLvi..  §  6, 

*  in  -  fo?  -  i  -  toil'-  i  -  ty  (1),  a.  [Eng.  infusibM^ 
(1) ;  -ity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  i* 
fusible  ;  incapability  of  fusion  or  dissolution.' 


■.  01  lit- 

or  on,}  I 

•tew."     i 

le  whir 


<&te,  fa.t,  fare,  amidst,  what,  f&U,  father;   we.  wet,  here,  camel,  her,  there;  pine,  pit,  sire,  sir,  marine;  go.  ; 
or,  wore,  wfU;  work,  whd,  ain ;  miite,  cub,  ciire,  unite,  cur,  rule,  fuU ;  try,  SiMan.     se,  oe  =  e :  ey  =  a.   qu  =  kw.J 
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